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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE   ON   THE   COMPLETED   WORK 

With  the  publication  of  the  Atlas  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  edition'  The  Century  Diction- 
ary and  Cyclopedia  was  brought  to  completion.  As  the  Cyclopedia  of  Names  grew  out  of  the  Dictionary 
and  supplemented  it  on  its  encyclopedic  side,  so  the  Atlas  grew  out  of  the  Cyclopedia,  and  serves  as  an 
extension  of  its  geographical  material.  Each  of  these  works  deals  with  a  different  part  of  the  great  field 
of  words, —  common  words  and  names, — while  the  three,  in  their  unity,  constitute  a  work  of  reference 
which  practically  covers  the  whole  of  that  field.  The  total  number  of  words  and  names  defined  or  other- 
wise described  in  the  completed  work  is  about  450,000. 

The  special  features  of  each  of  these  several  parts  of  the  book  are  described  in  the  Prefaces  which  will 
be  found  in  the  first,  ninth,  and  tenth  volumes.  It  need  only  be  said  that  the  definitions  of  the  common 
words  of  the  language  are  for  the  most  part  stated  encyclopedically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  technical, 
historical,  and  practical  information  in  addition  to  an  unrivaled  wealth  of  purely  philological  material; 
that  the  same  encyclopedic  method  is  applied  to  proper  names  —  names  of  persons,  places,  characters  in 
fiction,  books  — in  short,  of  everything  to  which  a  name  is  given;  and  that  in  the  Atlas  geographical 
names,  and  much  besides,  are  exhibited  with  a  completeness  and  serviceableness  seldom  equaled.  Of 
The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  as  a  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  its  own  field 
the  mojt  complete  presentation  of  human  knowledge  —  scientific,  historical,  and  practical  —  that  exists. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  distributing  this  encyclopedic  material  under  a  large  number  of  headings, 
which  has  been  followed  throughout,  makes  each  item  of  this  great  store  of  information  far  more  acces- 
sible than  in  works  in  which  a  different  system  is  adopted. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Century  Dictionary  was  completed  in  1891,  that  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names  in  1894,  and  that  of  the  Atlas  in  1897.  During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  those  dates  each 
of  these  works  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  careful  revisions,  in  order  to  include  the  latest  information, 
and  the  results  of  this  scrutiny  are  comprised  in  this  edition. 
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THE  OEVINNE  PRESS. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 


a.,  ad] adjective. 

abbr abbreriation. 

abl ablative. 

ace accusative. 

accom accommodated,accom- 

modation. 

act active. 

adv adverb.    • 

A? Anglo-Frencb, 

aeiL agriculture. 

AL. Anglo- Latin. 

alg, algebra. 

Amer. American. 

anat. anatomy. 

anc ancient. 

antiq. antiquity. 

aor. aorist. 

appar. apparently. 

Ar Arabic. 

arch architecture. 

archseol arcbeeology, 

arith arithmetic. 

art. article. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

astrol astrology. 

astron astronomy. 

attilb attributive. 

aug augmentative. 

Bav Bavarian. 

Beng Bengali 

biol biology. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

bot. botany. 

Braz. Brazilian, 

Bret. Breton. 

bryol bryology. 

Eulg.  Bulgarian. 

carp. carpentry. 

Cat. Catalan. 

Cath Catholic. 

cans causative. 

ceram ceramics. 

cf L.  confer,  compare. 

ch church. 

Chal Chaldee. 

chem chemical,  chemistry. 

Chin Chinese. 

chron chronology. 

colloq. colloquial,colloquially. 

com commerce,  commer- 
cial. 

Gomp composition,  com- 

'  pound. 

compar comparative. 

conch conchology. 

conj. conjunction. 

contr. contracted,  contrac> 

tion. 

Corn Cornish. 

craniol craniology. 

craniom craniometry. 

crystal crystallography. 

D. Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

dat dative. 

def definite,  definition. 

deriv derivative,  derivation. 

dial dialect,  dialectal. 

difl different. 

dim diminutive. 

distrib distributive. 

dram dramatic. 

dynam ; . . .  dynamics. 

E East. 

E English  (««i«rfZ!/mcffln- 

in^modem  English). 

ecol.,  eccles ecclesiastical, 

econ economy. 

e.  g L.  exemj^i  gratia,  for 

example. 

Egypt. Egyptian. 

E.  Ind East  Indian. 

elect. electricity. 

embryo] embryology. 

Eng. English. 


engin engineering, 

entom entomology. 

Epis Episcopal. 

equiv. equivalent. 

esp especially. 

Eth Ethlopic. 

ethnog. ethnography, 

ethnol ethnology. 

etym etymology. 

Eur.  European. 

exclam exclamation. 

1,  fern feminine. 

F. French  (ueiudly  mean- 
ing modern  French). 

Flem :  .Flemish. 

tort. . : fortification. 

freq. frequentative. 

Fries Friesic. 

fut future. 

G. 6erma,n(tmuUly  mean- 
ing New  High  Ger- 
man), 

Gael Gaelic. 

galv, galvanism. 

gen genitive. 

geog geography. 

geoL geology. 

geom geometry. 

Goth Gothic  (Moesogothic). 

6r.  Greek. 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew. 

her. heraldry. 

herpet. herpetology. 

Hind, Hindustani, 

hist history. 

horol horology, 

hort horticulture. 

Hung Hungarian. 

hydraul hydraulics. 

hydros hydrostatics. 

Icel Icelandic        (figually 

meaning  Old  Ice- 
landic, otherwise  call- 
ed Old  Norse). 

ichth ichthyology. 

i.  e 1j.  id  est,  that  is. 

impers impersonal. 

impf imperfect. 

impv. imperative. 

improp improperly. 

Ind Indian. 

ind indicative. 

Indo-Eur. Indo-European. 

indef indefinite. 

inf. infinitive. 

instr, instrumental, 

inter  j interjection. 

intr.,intrans.  ..intransitive. 

Ir Irish. 

irreg irregular,  irregularly. 

It Italian. 

Jap.  Japanese. 

L. Latin  (ugually  mean- 
ing classical  Latin), 

Lett. Lettish. 

LG Low  German. 

lichenol lichenology. 

lit literal,  literally, 

lit. literature. 

Lith Lithuanian, 

lithog lithography. 

lithol lithology, 

LL Late  Latin. 

m.,  masc masculine, 

M Middle. 

mach machinery. 

mammal mammalogy, 

manuf. manufacturing. 

math mathematics. 

MD.  Middle  Dutch. 

ME Middle  English  (o«A«r- 

wise  called  Old  Eng- 
lish). 


mech mechanics,    mechani- 

caL 

med medicine. 

mensnr. mensuration. 

metal metallurgy. 

metaph metaphysics. 

meteor meteorology. 

Mex Mexican. 

MGr. Middle  Greek,  medie- 
val Greek. 

MHG. Middle  High  German, 

milit military. 

mineral mineralogy. 

ML Middle  Latin,  medie- 
val Latin, 

MLG Middle  Low  German. 

mod modern, 

mycol mycology. 

myth mythology. 

11 noun. 

n.,  neut. neuter. 

N, New. 

N. North. 

N.  Amer. North  America. 

nat natural. 

naut.  nautical. 

nav. navigation. 

NGr. New   Greek,    modem 

Greek. 

NHG. New     High     German 

(usually  sim/ply  G., 
German). 

Nil. New   Latin,    modem 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm Norman. 

north northern. 

Norw. Norwegian. 

numis numismatics. 

0. Old. 

obs obsolete. 

obstet, obstetrics. 

OBulg. Old  Bulgarian  (other- 
wise called  Church 
Slavonic,  Old  Slavic, 
Old  Slavonic). 

OOat. Old  Catalan. 

OD Old  Dutch. 

ODan Old  Danish. 

odontog odontography. 

odontol odontology. 

OF. Old  French. 

OFlem Old  Flemish. 

OGael Old  Gaelic. 

OHG Old  High  German. 

Olr. Old  Irish. 

Olt Old  Italian. 

OL. Old  Latin. 

OLG Old  Low  German, 

ONorth Old  Northumbrian, 

OPruss Old  Prussian. 

orig. original,  originally, 

ornith ornithology, 

OS Old  Saxon. 

OSp Old  Spanish. 

osteol osteology. 

OSw. Old  Swedish. 

OTeut Old  Teutonic. 

p.  a.  participial  adjective. 

paleon paleontology. 

part. participle. 

pass passive. 

pathol pathology. 

perf. perfect. 

Pers Persian. 

pers person. 

persp perspective. 

Peruv Peruvian, 

petrog petrography. 

Pg.  Portuguese. 

phar pharmacy. 

Phen Phenician. 

philol philology. 

philos philosophy. 

phonog. phonography. 


photog photography. 

phren phrenology. 

phys physical. 

physiol physiology. 

pl.,plur. pluraL 

poet. poetical. 

polit. political. 

Pol Polish. 

poss , possessive. 

pp past  participle, 

ppr present  participle. 

Pr. Provenjal        (usuaUjf 

meaning    Old     Pro- 
ven(al). 

pref. prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pres present. 

pret. preterit. 

priv. privative. 

prob probably,  probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pron pronounced,    pronun- 
ciation, 

prop properly. 

pros prosody. 

Prot Protestant. 

prov. provincial. 

psychol psychology. 

q.  V L.  quod  (or  pi.  qiuey 

vide,  which  see. 

refl reflexive. 

reg regular,  regularly. 

repr. representing, 

rhet, rhetoric. 

Bom Soman. 

Kom Romanic,   Komance 

(languages). 

Buss Russian. 

S South. 

S,  Amer. South  American. 

sc L.  seilieet,  understand, 

supply. 

Sc Scotch. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Scrip Scripture. 

sculp. sculpture. 

Serv, Servian, 

sing singular. 

Skt, Sanskrit. 

Slav, Slavic,  Slavonic, 

Sp Spanish. 

subj subjunctive, 

superl superlative. 

surg surgery, 

surv surveying. 

Sw. Swedish. 

syn synonymy. 

Syr. Syriao. 

technol technology. 

teleg. telegraphy, 

teratol teratology, 

term termination, 

Teut Teutonic. 

theat theatrical. 

theol theology. 

therap therapeutics. 

toxicol toxicology. 

tr.,  trans transitive. 

trigon trigonometry. 

Turk Turkish. 

typog typography. 

ult. ultimate,  ultimately. 

V verb. 

var. variant. 

vet veterinary. 

V.  L intransitive  verb, 

V,  t, transitive  verb. 

■W Welsh. 

Wall Walloon. 

Wallach Wallachian. 

W.  Ind West  Indian. 

KiSgeog zoBgeography, 

20»1 zoology, 

zoSt, zoStomy, 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a  as  in  fat,  man,  pang, 

a  as  in  fate,  mane,  dale, 

a  as  in  far,  father,  guard. 

&  as  in  fall,  talk,  naught. 

a  as  in  ask,  fast,  ant. 

a  as  in  fare,  hair,  bear. 

e  as  in  met,  pen,  bless, 

e  as  in  mete,  meet,  meat. 

6  as  in  her,  fern,  heard. 

i  as  in  piu,  it,  biscuit. 

i  as  in  pine,  fight,  file. 

o  as  in  not,  on,  frog. 

6  as  in  note,  poke,  floor. 

6  as  in  move,  spoon,  room. 

6  as  in  nor,  song,  off. 


as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 
as  in  mute,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty :  see  Preface,  pp.  ix,  x). 
as  in  pull,  book,  could. 
German  ii,  French  u. 


oi  as  in  oil,  joint,  boy. 

ou  as  in  poimd,  proud,  now. 

A  single  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lighten- 
ing, without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity.   See  Preface,  p.  xi.    Thus : 

a  as  in  prelate,  courage,  captain. 

e  as  in  ablegate,  episcopal. 

o  as  in  abrogate,  eulogy,  democrat, 

u  as  in  singular,  education. 

A  double  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  !(-sound  (of  but,  pun,  etc.).  See  Preface, 
p.  xi.    Thus: 

a  as  in  errant,  republican. 

e  as  in  prudent,  difference, 

i  as  in  charity,  density, 

o  as  in  valor,  actor,  idiot. 


&    as  in  Persia,  peninsula. 

e    as  in  the  book. 

u    as  in  nature,  feature. 

A  mark  (^)  under  the  consonants  f,  d,  s,  « in- 
dicates that  they  in  like  manner  are  variable  to 
eh,  j,  sh,  zli.    Thus : 

t  as  in  nature,  adventure. 

d  as  in  arduous,  education. 

§  as  in  pressure, 

z  as  in  seizure. 

th  as  in  thin. 

TH  as  in  then. 

ch  as  in  German  ach,  Scotch  loch. 

n    French  nasalizing  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 

ly  (in  French  words)  French  liquid  (mouillfi)  1. 

'  denotes  a  primary,  *  a  secondary  accent.    (A 

secondary  accent  is  not  marked  if  at  its  regular 

interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary,  or 

from  another  secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


<  read /rom;  i.  e.,  derived  from. 

>  read  whence;  i.  e.,  from  which  is  derived. 

+  read  and;  i.  e.,  compounded  with,  or  with  suflBx. 

=  read  cognate  with;  i.  e.,  etymologically  parallel  with. 


-/  read  root. 
*  read  theoretical  or  alleged;  i.e.,  theoretically  assumed, 

or  asserted  but  unverified,  form. 
t  read  obsolete. 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A  superior  figure  placed  after  a  title-word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologically  from  other  words,  following  or 
preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  manner  and 
marked  with  different  numbers.    Thus : 

back^  (bak),  n.    The  posterior  part,  etc. 
bacfci  (bak),  a.    Lying  or  being  behind,  etc. 
back^  (bak),  V.    To  furnish  with  a  back,  etc. 
back^  (bak),  adv.    Behind,  etc. 
backet  (bak),  n.    The  earlier  form  of  iafi. 
back^  (bak),  n.    A  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  the  quotations,  as  "No."  for  number, 
"st."  for  stanza,  "p."  for  page,  "1."  for  line, 
IT  for  paragraph,  ' '  f  ol."  for  folio.  The  piethod 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  books 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan : 

Section  only $5. 

Chapter  only xiv. 

Canto  only xiv. 

Book  only iii. 


Book  and  chapter  

Part  and  chapter 

Book  and  line 

Book  and  page y  iii.  10. 

Act  and  scene 

Chapter  and  verse 

No.  and  page 

Volume  and  page II,  34. 

Volume  and  chapter IV.  iv. 

Part,  book,  and  chapter II.  iv.  12. 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza II.  iv.  12. 

Chapter  and  section  or  If vii.  $  or  IT  3. 

Volume,  part,  and  section  or  IT  .  .1.  i.  $  or  H  6. 
Book,  chapter,  and  section  or  IT ..  I.  i.  $  or  II  6. 

Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Eoman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
etc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 
also  as  nouns,  to  nouns  used  also  as  adjectives, 
to  adverbs  used  also  as  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions, etc. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  certain  or 
all  of  the  words  in  a  synonym-list  indicates 
that  the  words  so  distinguished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  the  text  .immediately  following,  or 
under  the  title  referred  to. 

The  figures  by  which  the  synonym-lists  are 
sometimes  divided  indicate  the  senses  or  defi- 
nitions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  title-words  begin  with  a  small  (lower- 
case) letter,  or  with  a  capital,  according  to 
usage.  When  usage  differs,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  different  senses  of  a  word,  the  abbre- 
viations [cap."]  for  "capital"  and  [I.  c]  for 
"lower-case"  are  used  to  indicate  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  difference  observed  in  regard  to  the 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Thus, 
in  zoology,  in  a  scientific  name  consisting  of 
two  words  the  second  of  which  is  derived  from 
a  proper  name,  only  the  first  would  be  capi- 
talized. But  a  name  of  similar  derivation  in 
botany  would  have  the  second  element  also 
capitalized. 

The  names  of  zoSlogical  and  botanical  classes, 
orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  have  been  uni- 
formly italicized,  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent usage  of  scientific  writers. 


Prickly  Saltwort  {Salsola 
Kali). 


salsify 

salsify  (sal'si-fi),  n.  [Also  salaafu;  =  Sp.  salsifi 
=  Pg.  sergifim  =  8w.  saUofi,  <  F.  salmfis,  dial. 

sercifl,  OP.  sereifi,  cerchefl,  <  It.  sassefriea,  goat's- 
beard,  <  L.  saxum,  a  roek,  +  fricare,  rub :  see 

friction.  Cf .  sassa/ras.]  A  plant,  Tragopogon 
porrif  alius,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  vegetable, 
the  long  fusiform  root  being  tbe  esculent  part.  Its  flavor 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  oyeter-plant  or  vegetable  oyster. 
Also  purple  goafs-beard.  See  cut  on  preceding  page. — 
Black  salsify,  ScorzoneraHispamiea,  a  related  plant  with 
a  root  like  that  of  salsify  but  outwardly  blackish.  It  is 
similarly  used,  and  its  flavor  is  preferred  by  some. 

salsilla  (sal-sil'a),  n.  [<  Sp.  salsilla,  dim.  of 
satsa  (=  Pg.  It" salsa),  sauce:  see  sauce.']  A 
name  of  several  plants  of  the  genus  Bomarea, 
yielding  edible  tubers.  B.  edvlis  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  its  root  being  eaten  like  the  potato ;  it  is  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic.  Other  species,  as  B.  SaMUa,  are 
natives  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  are  pretty  twining 
plants  with  showy  flowers. 

salso-acid  (sars6-as"id),  a.  l<  L.  salsus,  pp.  of 
salire,  salt,  salt  down,  +  aoidtis,  aoid.]  Having 
a  taste  both  salt  and  acid.     [Kara.] 

sal-soda  (sal-so'da),  n.  Crjstalline  sodium 
carbonate.  See  sodium  carhona  te,  under  sodium. 

Salsola  (sal'so-la),  n.  [NL.  (Linneeus,  1737),  < 
L.  salsus,  pp.  of  saii/re,  salt,  salt  down,  <  sal,  salt : 
seesaMce.]  1.  Agenusofapetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Ckenopodiacex,  type  of  the  tvibe.Salsolese. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  single  orbiculai  and  horizontal  seed 
without  albumen,  containing  a 
green  spiral  embryo  with  elon- 
gated radicle  proceeding  from  its 
center,  by  bisexual  axillary  flow- 
ers without  disk  or  staminodes, 
and  with  four  or  five  concave  and 
winged  perianth-segments,  and 
by  unjointed  branches  with  alter- 
nate leaves.  There  are  about  40 
species,  mainly  natives  of  Surope, 
northern  Africa,  and  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  of  Asia ;  10 
are  found  in  South  Africa ;  one, 
S.  Kali,  is  native  on  sea-beaches 
not  only  in  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  but  in  North  and  South 
America  and  Australia,  also  spar- 
ingly inland  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  either 
smooth,  hairy,  or  woolly,  and  bear- 
ing sessile  leaves,  often  with  a 
broad  clasping  base,  sometimes 
elongated,  sometimes  reduced  to 
scales,  and  often  prickly-point- 
ed. The  small  greenish  flowers  are  solitary  or  clustered 
in  the  axils,  and  commonly  persistent  and  enlarged  about 
the  small  rounded  utricular  fruit.  Various  species  are 
called  s(Utwort,  and  priekly  glasswort,  also  kelpwort. 
3.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

salsolaceous  (sal-so-la'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  Sal- 
sola  +  -aceous.1  OiE  or  pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling the  genus  Salsola. 

It  is  getting  hopeless  now ;  .  .  .  sand  and  nothing  but 
sand.  The  saZsolaeemii  plants,  so  long  the  only  vegetation 
we  have  seen,  are  gone. 

H.  Kingsley,  Geofliy  Hamlyn,  xlii. 

Salsoleae  (sal-s6'le-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Moquia- 
Tandon,  1835),  <  Salsola  +  -ex.]  A  tribe  of 
ehenopodiaeeous  plants,  typified  by  the  genus 
Salsola.  It  embraces  twenty  other  genera, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Old  World. 

salsuginose  (sal-su' ji-nos),  a.  [<  ML.  salsugino- 
sus,  salty:  see  salsuginotis.]  In  bot.,  growing 
in  places  inundated  with  salt  water. 

salsuginous  (sal-sti'ji-nus),  a.  [Also  salsugi- 
nose; <  ML.  salsuginosus,  salty,  <  L.  salsugo 
(also  salsilago)  {-gin.-),  saltness,  <  salsus,  pp.  of 
salire,  salt,  <  sal,  salt:  see  salt'^.']  Saltish; 
somewhat  salt.     [Rare.] 

The  distinction  of  salts,  whereby  they  are  discriminated 
into  acid,  volatile,  or  salsugiiioua,  if  I  may  so  call  the  fugi- 
tive salts  of  animal  substances,  and  fixed  or  alcalizate,  may 
appear  otmuoh  use  in  natural  philosophy.  Boyle. 

salt^  (s&lt),  n.  and  a.  [I.  n.  <  ME.  salt,  sealt,  < 
AS.«eaZ<  =  OS.«aZ*  =  MD.  sout,  D.  gout='MJjQc. 
salt,  salt,  LG.  solt=  OHG.  MHG.  Q.salz  =Icel. 
salt  =z  Sw.  Dan.  salt  =  Goth,  salt  =  W.  hallt 
(Lapp,  sallte,  <  Scand.),  salt;  appar.  with  the 
formative  -t  of  the  adj.  form.'  II.  a.  <  ME.  salt, 
<  AS.  sealt  =  OPries.  salt  =  MLGr.  solt  =  Icel. 
saltr  =  Sw.  Dan.  salt,  salt,  =  L.  salsus,  salted. 
The  name  in  other  tongues  is  of  a  simpler  type : 
L.  sal  (>It.  sale  =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  sal  =  P.  sel)  =  Gr. 
a?.g  =  OBulg.  soU  =  Serv.  Pol.  sol  =  Bohem. 
s4l  =  Kuss.  soK  =  Lett,  sals  =  W.  hal,  halen  = 
Olr.  salan,  salt.  Hence,  from  the  L.  form,  sal, 
salad^,  salary,  saline,  salmagundi,  seller^  (salt- 
cellar), saltpeter,  sauce,  sausage,  souse,  etc.]  I, 
m.  1 .  A  compound  (NaCl)  of  chlorin  with  the 
metallic  base  of  the  alkali  soda,  one  of  the 
most  abundantly  disseminated  and  important  of 
all  substances.  Itnotonlyoccursinnumerouslocalities 
in  beds  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  but  also 
exists  in  solution  in  the  ocean,  forming  nearly  three  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  its  mass.    It  is  not  only  of  the  greatest 
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Importance  in  connection  with  the  business  of  chemical 
manufacturing,  but  is  also  an  indispensable  article  of  food, 
at  least  to  all  men  not  living  exclusively  on  the  products 
of  the  chase.  Salt  often  occurs  crystallized,  in  the  isomet- 
ric system,  and  has  when  crystalline  a  perfect  cubic 
cleavage.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.2.  When  pure 
it  is  colorless.  As  it  occurs  in  nature  in  the  solid  form,  it 
is  almost  always  mixed  with  some  earthy  impurities,  be- 
sides containing  more  or  less  of  the  same  salts  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  (see  oceans.  It 
is  not  limited  to  any  one  geological  formation,  but  occurs 
in  great  abundance  in  nearly  all  the  stratified  groups. 
The  Great  Salt  Eange  of  India  is  of  Lower  Silurian  age ; 
the  principal  supply  of  the  United  States  comes  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous;  the  most  important 
salt-deposits  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  are  in  the 
Permian  and  Iriassic ;  the  most  noted  deposits  of  Spain  . 
are  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary ;  and  those  of  Poland  and 
Transylvania  are  of  Tertiary  age.  Salt  is  obtained  (1)  from 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  of  interior  saline 
lakes ;  (2)  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  rising  natu- 
rally in  saline  springs  or  obtained  by  boring ;  (3)  by  mining 
the  Solid  material,  or  rock-salt.  The  supply  of  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  obtained  by  evaporating  the  water  rising 
in  holes  made  by  boring.  The  principal  salt-producing' 
States  are  Michigan,  New  York,  Kansas,  Ohio,  California, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois.  The  two  first-named  furnished  in  1901  about 
three  quarters  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States. 
The  salt  of  California  is  made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water;  that  of  Utah  from  the  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake ; 
that  of  Louisiana,  Kansas,  and  New  York  is  obtained,  in 
part,  by  mining  rock-salt.  The  product  of  the  other 
States  named  comes  chiefly  from  the  evaporation  of  brine 
obtained  by  boring.  Salt  is  of  great  importance  as  the 
material  from  which  the  alkali  soda  (carbonate  of  soda) 
is  manufacturec^  and  thus  may  be  properly  considered  as 
forming  the  basis  of  several  of  the  most  economically  im- 
portant branches  of  chemical  manufacture.  Salt  is  also 
an  article  of  great  historical  and  ethnological  importance. 
By  many  nations  of  antiquity  it  was  regarded  as  having 
peculiar  relations  to  mankind.  Homer  calls  it  "divine." 
It  has  been  and  is  still  used  as  a  measure  of  value. 
Ley5a2t  on  thi  trenchere  with  knyfe  that  be  clene ; 
Not  to  myche,  be  thou  were,  for  that  is  not  gode. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  60. 
Then,  when  the  languid  flames  at  length  subside. 
He  strows  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide, 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns. 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  ifited  urns. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  282. 
Abandon  those  from  your  table  and  salt  whom  your 
own  or  others'  experience  shall  descry  dangerous. 

Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  8. 

3.  In  chem.,  any  acid  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  with 
metallic  atoms  or  basic  radicals;  any  base  in 
which  the  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  more  or 
less  replaced  by  non-metallic  atoms  or  aoid  rad- 
icals ;  also,  the  product  of  the  direct  union  of 
a  metallic  oxid  and  an  anhydrid.  (J.  P.  Coohe, 
Chem.  Phil.,  p.  110.)  The  nomenclature  of  salts  has 
reference  to  the  acids  from  which  they  are  derived.  For 
example,  siUpTiates,  nitrates,  carbonates,  etc.,  imply  salts  of 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  carbonic  acids.  The  termination  -ate 
implies  the  maximum  of  oxygen  in  the  acids,  and  -ite  the 
minimum. 

3.  pi.  A  salt  (as  Epsom  salts,  etc.)  used  as  a 
medicine.  Seealsosmelling-salts. — 4.  Amarshy 
place  flooded  by  the  tide.    [Local.] — 5.  Asalt- 
cellar.     [Now  a  trade-term  or  colloq.] 
Garnish'd  with  salts  of  pure  beaten  gold. 

Middleton,  Micro-Cynlcon,  i.  3. 

I  out  and  bought  some  things :  among  others,  a  dozen 

of  silver  salts.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  166. 

6.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  high  dec- 
orative salt-cellar,  intended  to  resemble  those 
used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  modem  delinea- 
tions this  is  merely  a  covered  vase. —  7.  Sea- 
soning ;  that  which  preserves  a  thing  from  cor- 
ruption, or  gives  taste  and  pungency  to  it. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Mat.  v.  13. 

Let  a  man  be  thoroughly  conscientious,  and  he  becomes 
the  salt  of  society,  the  light  of  the  world. 

J.  F.  aarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  216. 

8.  Taste;  smack;  savor;  flavor. 

Though  we  are  justices  and  doctors  and  churchmen, 
Master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  3.  60. 

9.  Wit;  piquancy;  pungency;  sarcasm:  as, 
Attic  salt  (which  see,  TinAe-r  Attic^). 

On  wings  of  fancy  to  display 
The  flag  of  high  invention,  stay, 
Kepose  your  quills ;  your  veins  grow  four. 
Tempt  not  your  salt  beyond  her  pow'r ; 
If  your  pall'd  fancies  but  decline. 
Censure  will  strike  at  ev'ry  line. 

Quarles,  Emblems.    (Nares.) 
He  says  I  want  the  tongue  of  Epigrams ; 
I  have  no  salt.  B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  xlix. 

They  understood  not  the  salt  and  ingenuity  of  a  witty 
and  useful  answer  or  reply. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  741. 

10.  Modification;  hence,  allowance;  abate- 
ment ;  reserve :  as,  to  take  a  thing  with  a  grain 
of  salt  (see  phrase  below). 

Contemporary  accounts  of  these  fair  damsels  are  not 
very  good,  but  it  was  rather  a  libellous  and  scurrilous  age 
as  regards  women,  and  they  might  not  be  true,  or  at  all 
events  be  taken  with  much  salt. 

J.  AsMon,  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  135. 
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11.  A  bronzing  material,  the  ohlorid  or  butter 
of  antimony,  used  in  browning  gun-barrels  and 
other  iron  articles. — 13t.  Lecherous  desire. 

Gifts  will  be  sent,  and  letters  which 
Are  the  expressions  of  that  itch 
And  salt  which  frets  thy  suters. 

Herrick,  The  Farting  Verse. 

13.  A  sailor,  especially  an  experienced  sailor. 
[Colloq.] 

My  complexion  and  hands  were  quite  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish me  from  the  regular  salt,  who,  with  a  sunburnt 
cheek,  wide  step,  and  rolling  gait,  swings  his  bronzed  and 
toughened  hands  athwart-ships,  half-opened,  as  though 
just  ready  to  grasp  a  rope. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  2. 

Above  the  salt,  seated  at  the  upper  half  of  the  table,  and 
therefore  among  the  guests  of  distinction ;  helow  or  be- 
neath the  salt,  at  the  lower  half  of  the  table,  and  there- 
fore among  the  inferior  guests  and  dependents :  in  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  placing  the  principal  or  standing 
salt-cellar  near  the  middle  of  the  table. 

His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  be- 
neath him  in  clothes.    He  never  drinks  below  the  salt. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  KevelSjiL  2. 

Abraum  salts.  See  aimtum.— Acid  salts,  those  salts 
which  still  have  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  which  are 
replaceable  by  basic  radicals. — Ammoniacal  salt.  See 
ommomacaZ.— Attic  salt.  See  .4«m1.— Bakers'  salt. 
See  iiaArer.— Basic  salts,  those  salts  which  still  retain  one 
or  more  hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  acid  radicals. — Be- 
low the  salt.  See  abme  the  »a!t.— Binary  theory  of 
salts.  See-  Unary.— 'BlMB  salts.  See  retumr^dkali.— 
Bronzlng-salt.  See  iwomzin^.— Decrepitating  salts, 
salts  which  burst  with  a  crackling  noise  into  smaller  frag- 
ments when  heated,  as  the  nitrates  of  baryta  and  lead. 
— Double  salt,  a  salt  containing  two  different  acid  or  ba- 
sic radicals,  as  potassium  sodium  carbonate,  K  Na  COo,  or 
strontium  aceto-nitrate,  Sr  NO3  (CgHgOe). — Epsom  salts, 
magnesium  sulphate,  MgSO^  +  7H2O,  a  cathartic  produ- 
cing watery  stools.  It  is  the  principid  ingredient  of  springs 
at  Epsom,  Surrey,  England,  and  is  also  prepared  from  sea- 
water,  from  the  mineral  magnesite,  and  from  severalother 
sources.— Essential  salt  of  bark.  See  iiar/cs.— Essen- 
tial salt  of  lemon.  See  lemon.— Essential  salts,  salts 
which  are  procured  from  the  juices  of  plants  by  crystalli- 
zation.— Ethereal  salt,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  or 
more  alcohol  radicals  united  to  one  or  more  acid  radicals. 
Also  called  ctmtpoujid  ether  (which  see,  under  ether). — 
Ethyl  salts.  See  ctAj/i.— Everltt'S  salt,  a  yellowish- 
white  powder  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  potassi- 
um ferrocyanide  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  composed  of  po- 
tassium sulphate  mixed  with  an  insoluble  compound  of 
iron  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide. —  Ferric  salts.  See 
ferric. — Fixed  salts,  those  salts  which  are  prepared  by 
calcining,  then  boiling  the  matter  in  water,  straining  off 
the  liquor,  and  evaporating  all  the  moisture,  when  the  salt 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  powder. — Fossil  salt.  Same  as 
rock-salt. —  Fusible  salt,  the  phosphate  of  ammonia.— 
Glauber's  salt  [after  J.  £.  Glauber  (died  3.668),  a  German 
chemist,  who  originally  prepared  it],  hydrous  sodium  sul- 
phate, Na2SO4.10H2O,  a  well-known  cathartic.  It  oc- 
curs in  monoclinic  crystals  and  also  as  an  efilorescence 
(the  mineral  mirabilite).  It  is  a  constituent  of  many  min- 
eral waters,  and,  in  small  quantity,  of  the  blood  and  other 
animal  fluids.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  sodium  carbonate,  and  it  is  procured  in 
large  quantity  as  a  residue  in  the  process  of  forming  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  chlorin.  This  salt  is  extensively  em- 
ployed by  woolen-dyers  as  an  aid  to  obtain  even,  regular, 
or  level  dyeing. —Haloid  salt.  Seehaloid. — ^Horse  salts,  a 
familiar  name  of  Glauber's  salt.  —Individual  salt,  a  very 
small  salt-ceUaTj  containing  salt  for  one  person  at  a  meal. 
See  def.  5  and  individual,  a.,  4.  [A  trade-term.] — Kelp 
salt.  See  kelp. — Lemery'S  salt  [named  from  Lemery,  a 
French  chemist  (1645-1715)],  magnesium  sulphate.-— flJx- 
Ivlal,  martialt,  metallic  salts.  See  the  adjectives.- 
IVUcrocosmic  salt.  See  microcosm  ic— Mineral  salt. 
See  mineral. — Monsel's  salt,  basic  ferric  sulphate,  used 
in  solution  as  a  styptic— Native  salts,  mineral  bodies 
resembUng  precious  stones  or  gems  in  their  external  char- 
acter, and  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  artificial 
salts.— Neutral  or  normal  salts.  See  neutral.— Oxy- 
salt,  a  salt  derived  from  an  oxygen  acid,  as  distinguished 
from  a  haloid  salt  (derived  from  a  halogen  acid).— Perma- 
nent salts,  those  salts  which  undergo  no  change  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. — Per-saltt,  a  salt  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  combination  of  an  acid  with  a  peroxid. —  Fink 
salt,  a  salt  sometimes  used  in  calico-printing  as  a  mor- 
dant. It  is  the  double  salt  of  stannic  chlorid  and  am- 
monium chlorid.— Polychrest  saltt.  See  pdlychrest.— 
Preparing-salts,  stannate  of  soda  as  used  by  calico-print- 
ers m  preparing  the  cloth  for  receiving  steam-colors.— 
nreston'S  salts,  ammonium  carbonate  in  powder,  with 
stronger  water  of  ammonia  and  essential  oils. —  Froto- 
saltt,  a  salt  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  combination 
of  an  acid  with  a  protoxid. — Prunella  salt.  See  prunel- 
2a3.— Riddance  salts.  See  riddance.- Bochelle  salt, 
sodium  potassium  tartrate  (KNaH4C406.4H20).  It  has 
a  mild,  hardly  saline  ta«te,  and  acts  as  a  laxative.— 
Salt  Of  bone.  Same  as  amimmiia. —  Salt  of  colcothar, 
iron  sulphate,  or  green  vitrioL—  Salt  Of  hartshorn,  a 
name  formerly  applied  to  both  ammonium  chlorid  and 
ammonium  carbonate.—  Salt  Of  lemons.  See  essential 
salt  of  lemon,  under  Uman —  Salt  of  Rlverlus,  potassium 
citrate.— Salt  of  Saturn  [from  5a<«m,  the  alchemistic 
name  of  lead],  lead  acetate  ;  sugar  of  lead. — Salt  of  Sei- 
gnette.  Same  as  Rochette  salt. —  Salt  of  soda,  sodium  car- 
bonate.— Salt  Of  sorrel,  acid  potassium  oxalate.— Salt 
of  tartar,  purified  potassium  carbonate. — Salt  Of  tin. 
See  tin.—  Salt  Of  vitriol,  zinc  sulphate.— Salt  Of  Wis- 
dom. Same  as  sal  alemoroth  (which  see,  under  sal^). — 
Salt  Of  wormwood,  an  impure  potassium  carbonate  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  absinthium.— ScbUppe's  salt, 
a  compound  of  antimony  sulphid  with  sodium  sulphid, 
having  the  formula  Na,'tSbS4  -i-  OHgO.  It  is  a  crystalline 
solid,  having  a  bitter  saline  metallic  taste,  and  is  soluble 
in  water: — Sesqul-salt,  a  salt  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
the  combination  of  an  acid  with  a  sesquioxid. — Smoking 
salts,  a  name  improperly  given  by  English  silversmiths 
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to  fuming  s^phurio  acid.— Spirits  of  salt.  See  mon- 
Jey,  9.— To  be  wortli  one's  salt,  to  be  wortliy  of  one's 
mre,  or  of  the  lowest  possible  wages,  in  a  depreciatory 
sense  as  implying  that  one  is  not  worth  his  food,  but 
only  the  salt  that  he  eats  with  it :  generally  in  the  negative 
form :  as,  he  is  not  worth  his  salt.—^o  eat  one's  salt  to 
be  ones  guest,  and  hence  under  one's  protection  for  the 
time  being;  be  bound  to  one  by  the  sacred  relation  of 
guest.— To  put,  cast,  or  lay  salt  on  the  tall  of,  to  cap- 
ture ;  catch :  children  having  been  told  from  hoary  anti- 
quitythat  they  can  catch  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their 
tails. 

Were  you  coming  near  him  with  soldiers,  or  constables, 
.  .  .  you  will  never  lay  salt  on  his  taiZ. 

Scott,  Redgauntlet,  xi. 
To  take  With  a  grain  of  salt,  to  accept  or  believe  with 
some  reserve  or  allowance.— Under  salt,  in  process  of 
curing  with  salt ;  as,  codfish  put  under  salt :  a  fishermen's 
phrase.— Volatile  salts,  such  salts  as  disappear  in  va- 
por at  a  given  temperature,  as  ammonium  bicarbonate.— 
Wmte  salt,  salt  dried  and  calcined ;  decrepitated  salt. 

H.  a.  1.  Having  the  taste  or  pungeney  of 
salt  I  impregnated  with,  containing,  or  abound- 
ing in  salt:  as,  salt  water. 

Ho  naa  stadde  a  stiile  ston,  a  stalworth  image 
Al-so  salt  as  ani  se  &  so  ho  get  standeg. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  984. 
The  [Enxine]  Sea  is  lease  salt  than  others,  and  much  an- 
noyed with  ice  in  the  Wincer  [Winter]. 

Sandys,  Trayailes  (1652),  p.  3. 
A  still  salt  pool,  locl^'d  in  the  bars  of  sand. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
2.  Prepared  or  preserved  with  salt:  as,  salt 
^eef ;  salt  fish. — 3.  Overflowed  with  or  grow- 
ing in  salt  water:  as,  salt  grass  or  hay. —  4. 
Sharp ;  bitter ;  pungent. 

Amongst  sins  unpardonable  they  reckoned  second  mar- 
riages, of  which  opinion  TertuUian,  making  ...  a  salt 
apology,  .  .  .  saith  .  .  .        Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 
We  were  better  parch  in  Af  ric  sun 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shdk.,  T.  and  C,  L  3. 371. 

5.  Costly;  dear;  expensive:  as,  he  paid  a  «aZt 
price  for  it.  [Colloq.] — 6t.  Lecherous;  sala- 
cious. 

Then  th^  grow  salt  and  begin  to  be  proud ;  yet  in  an- 
cient time,  for  the  more  ennobling  of  their  race  of  dogges, 
they  did  not  snif er  them  to  engender  till  the  male  were 
f oure  yeare  old,  and  the  female  three :  for  then  would  th  e 
whelpes  proove  more  stronge  and  lively. 

TopsOl,  Beasts  (1607),  p.  139.    {HaUiwea.) 

For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden 
loose  affection.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  244. 

Salt  and  cured  provisions,  beef  and  pork  prepared  in 
pickle  or  smoke-dried  for  use  as  food. —  Salt  eel  (a)  A 
rope's  end ;  hence,  a  beating.  [Naut.  slang.]  (6)  A  game 
something  like  hide-and-seek.  HaUiweU.—SaH  Junk. 
See  jurik^,  4.— Salt  meadow,  reed-grass,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

Salti  (SEl.lt),  V.  [<  ME.  salten,  also  selten,  silten, 
<  AS.  'sealtian,  also  syltan  =  D.  zouten  =  MLG. 
solten  =  OHG.  salzan,  MHG.  G.  salzen  =  leel. 
Sw.  salta  =  Dan.  salte  =  Goth,  saltan  (ef.  L. 
salire,  salere,  sallere),  salt;  from  the  noun :  see 
salt^,  ».]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  sprinkle,  impregnate, 
or  season  with  salt,  or  with  a  salt :  as,  to  sait 
fish,  beef,  or  pork. 

It  takes  but  a  little  while  for  Mr.  Long  to  salt  the  re- 
mainder of  the  venison  well. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  134. 

And  of  flesch  that  was  eke  for  brend  the  woundes  he 
talte  also.  Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris)^  p.  59. 

2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  the  timbers  and 
planks,  as  a  ship,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
timber. — 3.  To  furnish  with  salt ;  feed  salt  to : 
as,  to  salt  cows. — 4.  In  soap^mahing,  to  add 
salt  to  (the  lye  in  the  kettles)  after  saponifica- 
tion of  the  fatty  ingredients,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  soap  from  the  lye.  The  soap,  being  insolu- 
ble in  the  salted  lye  and  of  less  specific  gravity,  rises  to 
the  top  and  iloats.  This  process  is  also  called  separaUon. 
5.  In  photog.,  to  impregnate  (paper,  canvas, 
or  other  tissue)  with  a  salt  or  mixture  of  salts 
in  solution,  which,  when  treated  with  other  so- 
lutions, form  new  compounds  in  the  texture. 
Various  bromides,  iodides,  and  chlorlds,  being  salte  which 
effect  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  are  among 
those  much  used  for  this  purpose. 
6t.  To  make,  as  a  freshman,  drink  salt  water, 
by  way  of  iuitialion,  according  to  a  university 

custom  of  the  sixteenth  century Salting  down, 

the  process  of  concentrating  a  mixture  of  the  distilled  am- 
moniacal  liquor  from  gas-works  with  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  hot  solution  precipitates  small  crystals  of  ammonium 
sulphate. — To  salt  a  mine,  to  make  a  mine  seem  more 
valuable  than  it  really  is,  by  surreptitiously  introducing 
rich  ore  obtained  elsewhere  :  a  trick  first  resorted  to  by 
gold-diggers  with  the  design  of  obtaining  a  high  price  for 
their  claiins.— To  salt  an  invoice,  account,  etc.,  to  put 
the  extreme  value  on  each  article,  in  some  cases  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  make  wliat  seems  a  liberal  discount  at 
payment. — To  salt  down,  to  pack  away  in  salt,  as  pork 
or  beef,  for  winter  use ;  hence,  to  place  in  reserve ;  lay  by. 
—  'To  salt  In  bulk,  to  stow  away  in  the  hold  with  salt, 
without  washing,  bleeding,  or  divesting  of  offal,  as  fish. — 
To  salt  out,  to  separate  (coal-tar  colors)  from  solutions 
by  adding  a  large  excess  of  common  salt.  The  coloring 
matter,  being  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  sepa- 
rates out. 
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II,  intrans.  To  deposit  salt,  as  a  saline  sub- 
stance :  as,  the  brine  begins  to  salt. 

salt^t,  n.    See  sault^. 

saltablet,  a.    See  saultable. 

saltant  (sal'tant),  a.  [<  L.  saltan{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
saltare,  dance,  freq.  of  salire,  leap,  dance :  see 
sail^,  sally^,  salient."]  1.  Leaping;  jumping; 
dancing. — 2.  In  eool.,  saltatonal  or  saltatory; 
salient. —  3.  In  her.,  leaping  in  a  position  simi- 
lar to  salient:  noting  a  squirrel,  cat,  or  other 
small  animal  when  used  as  a  bearing. 

saltarello,  salterello  (sal-ta-rel'd,  sal-te-rel'6), 
n. ;  pi.  saltarelli,  saltereUi  '(-i).  [=  Sp.  salia- 
relo,  a  dance;  <  It.  saltarello,  salterello,  a  little 
leap  or  skip  (cf.  saltarella,  a  grasshopper,  = 
OF.  sautereau,  saultereau,  a  leaper,  grasshop- 
per, sauterelle,  a  grasshopper),  <  L.  saltare, 
dance.]  In  music :  (a)  In  old  dances  generally, 
a  second  section  or  part,  usually  danced  as  a 
round  dance,  the  music  being  in  triple  rhythm. 
Saltarelli  were  appended  to  all  sorts  of  dances,  most  of 
them  being  contre-dances.  (ft)  A  very  animated 
Italian  and  Spanish  dance  for  a  single  couple, 
characterized  by  numerous  sudden  skips  or 
jumps,  (c)  Music  for  such  a  dance  or  in  its 
rhythm,  which  is  triple  and  quick,  and  marked 
by  abrupt  breaks  and  skips  and  the  rhythmic 
figure  ijj-  (.d)  In  medieval  counterpoint, 
when  the  cantus  firmus  is  accompanied  by  a 
counterpoint  in  sextuplets,  it  was  sometimes 
said  to  be  in  saltarello.  Compare  salteretto.  (e) 
In  harpsichord-making,  same  as  Jacfcl,  11  {g). 

saltate  (sal'tat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  saltated, 
ppr.  saltating.  [<  L.  saltatus,  pp.  of  saltare  (> 
It.  saltare  =  Sp.  Pg.  saltar  =  Pr.  sautar  =  OP. 
sawlter,  P.  sauter),  dance,  <  salire,  jump,  leap: 
Beesail^,sault^.']  To  leap;  jump;  sMp.  [Bare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

saltation  (sal-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  OP.  saltadon, 
saltation,  P.  saltation  =  Sp.  saltacion  =  It.  sal- 
tazione,  <  L.  saltatio(n-),  a  dancing,  dance,  < 
saltare,  pp.  saltatus,  dance:  see  saltate.]  1. 
Saltatory  action ;  the  act  or  movement  of  leap- 
ing, or  effecting  a  saltus;  a  leap  or  jump; 
hence,  abrupt  transition  or  change. 

The  locusts  being  ordained  for  saltation,  their  hinder 
legs  do  far  exceed  the  others.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
Nature  goes  by  rule,  not  by  sallies  and  S(Utaiiora. 

Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 
Leaps,  gaps,  saltations,  or  wliatever  they  may  be  called 
[in  the  process  of  evolution]. 

W.  H.  DM,  Amer.  Nat.,  March,  1877. 

2.  Jumping  movement ;  beating  or  palpitation. 

If  the  great  artery  be  hurt,  you  will  discover  it  by  its 

saltation  and  florid  colour.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

saltato  (sal-ta'to),  n.  [It.,  prop.  pp.  of  saltare, 
spring:  see  saltate.]  In  music,  a  manner  of 
bowing  a  stringed  instrument  in  which  the  bow 
is  allowed  to  spring  back  from  the  string  by 
its  own  elasticity. 

Saltator  (sal-ta'tor),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  saltaior,  a 
dancer,  <  saltare,  pp.  saltatus,  dance :  see  sal- 
tate.] 1 .  A  notable  genus  of  validirostral  pity- 
line  tanagers  of  large  size  and  sober  coloration. 


Saltator  tnagnus. 

with  square  tail,  strong  feet,  sharp  claws,  and 
notched  bill,  as  8.  magnum.  Vieillot,  1816.  Also 
called  Habia. —  2.  A  genus  of  iohnolites  of  un- 
certain character.  Sitchcock,  1858. —  3.  The 
constellation  Hercules. 

Saltatoria  (sal-ta-td'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  L.  sal- 
tator, a  dancer:  see  Satiator.]  In  entom.,  a  di- 
vision of  orthopterous  insects,  corresponding 
to  the  Linnean  genus  Gryllus,  including  those 
which  are  saltatory,  having  the  hind  legs  fitted 
for  leaping,  as  the  Gryllidse,  Locustidx,  and  Ao- 
ridiidse,  or  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  locusts : 
originally  one  of  two  sections  (Uie  other  being 
Cursoria)  into  which  LatreUle  divided  the  Or- 
thoptera. 


salt-cellar 

saltatorial  (sal-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  saltatory  + 
-al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  dancing:  as,  the  salta- 
torial art. — 2.  In  zool. :  (a)  Leaping  frequently 
or  habitually;  saltatory;  saltigrade;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Saltatoria,  in  any  sense :  distin- 
guished from  ambulatory,  gradient,  gressorial, 
cursorial,  etc.  Of  the  several  words  of  the  same 
meaning  (salient,  saltant,  saltatorial,  saltatori- 
ous,  and  saltatory),  saltatorial  is  now  the  com- 
monest in  entomology,  and  salient  in  herpetol- 
ogy.  (6)  Pitted  for  leaping;  adapted  to  salta- 
tion: as,  saltatorial  limbs,  (c)  Characterized 
by  or  pertaining  to  leaping:  as,  saltatorial  ac- 
tion; a  saltatorial  group  of  insects saltatorial 

abdomen,  in  entom.,  an  abdomen  terminated  by  bristle- 
like springing-orgaus,  as  in  the  Poduridas.  See  sprintjtaU. 
—  Saltatorial  legs,  in  entom. ,  legs  in  which  the  femur  is 
greatly  thickened  for  the  reception  of  strong  muscles,  by 
means  of  which  the  insect  can  take  long  leaps,  as  in  the 
grasshoppers,  fleas,  many  beetles,  etc.  See  cuts  under 
grasshopper  and /en. 

saltatorious  (sal-ta-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  saltato- 
rius,  pertaining  to  dancing:  see  saltatory.] 
Same  as  saltatorial.     [Rare.] 

saltatory  (sal'ta-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  It.  salta- 
toria, <  L.  saltdtorius,  pertaining  to  dancing,  < 
saltare,  dance :  see  saltate.]  I.  a.  Same  as  sal- 
tatorial.— Saltatory  theory  of  evolution,  in  tyiol. ,  the 
view  which  holds  that  the  evolution  of  species  is  not  al- 
ways gradual  and  regular,  but  may  be  marked  by  sudden 
changes  and  abrupt  variations.  It  is  an  extreme  of  the 
view  which  recognizes  periods  of  alternating  acceleration 
and  retardation  in  the  development  of  new  forms,  and  may 
be  considered  akin  to  the  theory  of  cataclysms  in  geology. 
See  third  extract  under  saltation,  1. 

II.  n.;  pi.  saltatories  (-riz).  A  leaper  or 
dancer. 

The  second,  a  lavoltateer,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with  a 
kit,  .  .•  .  a  f euow  that  skips  as  he  walks. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii.  1. 

salt-barrow  (s^lt'bar"6),  n.    See  barrow^,  5. 
salt-bearer  (s§,lt'bar"er),  n.    One  who  carries 

salt;  specifically,  one  who  takes  part  in  the 

Eton  montem.     See  montem. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice,  the  salt-bearers  were 
accustomed  to  carry  with  them  a  handkerchief  filled  with 
salt,  of  which  they  bestowed  a  small  quantity  on  every 
individual  who  contributed  his  quota  to  the  subsidy. 

Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  II.  665. 

salt-block  (s^lt'blok),  n.  A  salt-evaporating 
apparatus:  a  technical  term  for  a  salt-making 
plant,  or  saltern. 

salt-box  (salt'boks),  n.  1.  A  box  in  which  salt 
is  packed  for  sale  or  for  transportation. — 2.  A 
box  for  keeping  salt  for  domestic  use. 

salt-bumea  (sait'bemd),  a.  Injured  by  over- 
salting,  or  by  lying  too  long  in  salt,  as  ifish. 

salt-bush  (sait'bush),  n.  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  plantsj  chiefly  of  the  genus  Atriplex, 
covering  extensive  plains  in  the  interior  of 
Australia.  The  most  important  are  A.  nummvlarium, 
one  of  the  larger  species,  and  A.  vesiearium,  an  extremely 
abundant  and  tenacious  dwarf  species,  together  with  the 
dwarf  A.  haliTnoides.  The  name  covers  also  species  of 
Rhagodia  and  Chenopodiwm,  of  similar  habit. 

salt-cake  (sait'kak),  n.  The  crude  sodium 
sulphate  which  occurs  as  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  large 
scale  from  sodium  chlorid :  a  British  commer- 
cial name.  Through  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  sodium  chlorid,  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  and 
sodium  sulphate  formed. 

salt-cat  (sait'kat),  n.  [<  ME.  salte  catte;  < 
salfi^  +  ca«l.]  A  lump  of  salt  made  at  a  salt- 
works (see  cat^,  n., 
15) ;  also,  a  mixture  of 
gravel,  loam,  rubbish 
of  old  walls,  cumin- 
seed,  salt,  and  stale 
urine,  given  as  a  diges- 
tive to  pigeons. 

Many  give  a  lump  of  salt, 
which  they  usually  c^  a 
S(M-cat,  made  at  the  salterns, 
which  makes  the  pigeons 
much  affect  the  place. 

Mortrnver,  Husbandry. 

salt-cellar  (salt '  sel  '- 
ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
saltseUer,  saltsellar;  < 
late  ME.  saltsaler,  salt- 
selar,  <  salt^  +  seller^,  q.  v.]  A  smaU  vessel 
for  holding  salt,  used  on  the  table.    See  salt^,i. 

When  thou  etys  thi  mete— of  this  thou  take  hede— 
Touche  not  the  salte  beyng  in  thi  salt-sater. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  8.,  extra  ser.),  i.  60. 
Dip  not  thy  meate  in  the  SaltseUer,  but  take  it  with  thy 
™y'e-  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  76. 

We  can  meet  and  so  conferre. 
Both  by  a  shining  salt-seUar, 

And  have  our  roofe. 
Although  not  archt,  yet  weatberproofe. 

Berrick,  His  Age, 


Saltcellar  of  Henri  Deux  ware 
(i6tli  century). 


salt-cellar 

standing  salt-cellar,  the  large  salt-cellar  which  for- 
merly occupied  an  important  place  on  the  table.  The 
principal  one,  usually  placed  in  front  of  the  master  of  the 
feast,  was  frequently  a  very  decorative  object.  Compare 
irerwher  salt-cellar. — Trencher  salt-cellar,  a  small  salt- 
cellar for  actual  use  at  the  table,  placed  within  reach  of 
the  guests,  as  distinguished  from  the  standing  saU-eeUwr, 
which  was  rather  an  object  of  decoration. 
salt-cote  (sait'kot),  n.  [Also  salt-coat;  <  ME. 
salt  cote,  suite  cote:  see  salt^  and  eote^.']  A 
salt-pit. 

There  be  a  great  number  of  salt  cotes  about  this  well, 
wherein  the  s£dt  water  is  sodden  in  leads,  and  brought  to 
this  perfection  of  pure  white  salt. 

Harrison,  Desorip.  of  Eng.,  iii.  13. 

The  Bay  and  riuers  have  much  marchantable  fish,  and 
places  fit  for  Salt-coats,  building  of  ships,  making  of  Iron, 
&c.  Copt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 128. 

salt-duty  (sait'dTi"ti),  n.  A  duty  on  salt;  in 
London,  a  duty,  the  twentieth  part,  formerly 
payable  to  the  lord  mayor,  etc.,  for  salt  brought 
to  the  port  of  London. 

salted  (sai'ted),  a.  [<  salf^  +  -ecP-."]  Having 
acquired  immunity  from  disease  by  a  previous 
attack.     [Rare.] 

In  addition,  he  must  have  horses  which  should  be  "salt- 
ed": that  is,  must  have  had  the  epidemic  known  as  horse- 
sickness  which  prevails  on  the  north  of  the  Vaal  river, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo. 

W.  W.  Qreener,  The  Gun,  p.  618. 

saltee  (sal'te),  n.  [<  It.  soldi,  pi.  of  soldo,  a  small 
Italian  coin :  see  MM.]    A  penny.     [Slang.] 

It  had  rained  kicks  all  day  in  lieu  of  saMees, 

C.  Seade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  Iv. 

Salter  (s3,rt6r),  ».  [<  ME.  salter,  saltare,  <  AS. 
sealtere,  a  Salter;  as  salt^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who 
makes,  sells,  or  deals  in  salt. 

Saltare,  or  wellare  of  salt.    Salinator. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  441. 

2.  A  drysalter.  The  incorporated  salters,  or 
drysalters,  of  London  form  one  of  the  city  liv- 
ery companies. 

A  few  yards  oif,  on  the  other  side  of  Cannon  Street,  in 
St.  Swithin's  Lane,  is  the  spacious  but  not  very  interesting 
hall  of  the  saiters.  The  Century,  XXXYIL  16. 

8.  One  who  salts  meat  or  fish.  The  salter  in  a  flsh- 
ing-vesael  receives  the  flsh  from  the  splitter,  strews  salt 
on  them,  and  stows  them  away  in  compact  layers  with 
the^sldn  down. 

4.  A  trout  about  leaving  salt  water  to  ascend 
a  stream.     [New  Eng.] 
salterello,  n.    See  saltwello. 
salteretto  (sal-te-ret'6),  n.     [It.;  cf. saltarella.'] 
In  music,  the  rhythmic  figure  IT"]-   Compare 
saltarello.  J-JJ 

saltern  (sftl'tSm),  n.  [<  ME.  *saltern  (?),  <  AS. 
sealtern,  <  salt^  +  em,  a  place  for  storing,  cor- 
ner: see  erw5.]  A  salt-works;  a  building  in 
which  salt  is  made  by  boiling  or  evaporation; 
more  especially,  a  plot  of  retentive  land,  laid 
out  in  pools  and  walks,  where  the  sea-water  is 
admitted  to  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays.  E.  B.  Knight. 
salt-foot  (sUt'fut),  n.  A  large  salt-cellar  for- 
merly placed  near  the  middle  of  a  long  table  to 
mark  the  place  of  division  between  the  superior 
and  the  inferior  guests.  See  above  the  salt,  un- 
der salt^. 

salt-furnace  (sait'f6r"nas),  n.    A  simple  form 
of  furnace  for  heating  the  evaporating-pans 
and  boUers  in  a  salt-factory. 
salt-gage  (sS^lt'gaj),  n.    Same  as  salinometer. 
salt-garden  (s41t'gar'''dn),  n.    In  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  salt  from  sea-water  or  water 
obtained  from  saline  springs,  a  large  shallow 
pond  wherein  the  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
till  the  salt,  mixed  with  impurities,  separates 
out.    Spon^  Encyc.  Manuf.,1.  265. 
salt-glaze  (sMt'glaz),  n.     A  glaze  produced 
upon  ceramic  ware  by  putting  common  salt  in 
the  kilns  after  they  have  been  fired  for  from 
60  to  96  hours.    The  glaze  is  formed  by  the  volatiliza^ 
tion  of  the  salt,  its  decomposition  by  the  water  in  the 
gases  of  combustion,  and  the  combination  of  the  sodic 
hydrate  thus  set  free  with  the  free  silica  in  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  ware.    The  glaze  is  therefore  a  sodium 
siUcate. 
salt-grass  (sS,lt'gras),  n.    A  ooUeotive  name  of 
grasses  growing  in  salt-meadows,  consisting 
largely  of  species  of  Sparttna.   Sporobolus  airoides, 
which  affords  considerable  pasturage  on  arid  plains  in  the 
western  United  States,  is  also  so  called,  as  is  Distichlis 
TtMritima,  which  inhabits  both  localities. 
salt-greent-  (s^lt'gren),  a.    Green  like  the  sea. 
salt-group  (sait'gr8p)»  »•    ^^  Seol.,  a  group  or 
series  of  rocks  containing  salt  in  considerable 

quantity Onondaga  salt-group,  a  series  of  rocks 

occupying  a  position  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Upper 
Silurian,  and  especially  well  developed  in  central  New 
York,  where  it  is  of  great  economical  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  salt  which  it  affords :  so  named  from  the 
county  of  Onondaga,  where  for  many  years  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  salt  has  been  extensively  carried  on.  Also  called 
Salina  group. 

salt-holder  (sait'hol"d6r),  n.    A  salt-cellar. 

"Be  propitious,  O  Bacchus!'  said  Glauous,  inclining 
reverentially  to  a  beautiful  image  of  the  god  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  at  the  corners  of  which  stood 
the  Lares  and  the  sait-holders. 

Bidwer,  Last  Days  of  Fompeii,  i.  3. 

salt-horse  (s&lt'hdrs'),  »•    Salt  beef, 
slang.] 

By  way  of  change  from  that  substantial  fare  called  salt- 
horse  and  hard-tack. 

C.  M,  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  123. 

Salticidse  (sal-tis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  SalUcus 
+  -idee.']  A  family  of  vagabond  dipneumonous 
spiders,  typified  \)j  the  genus  Salticus,  contain- 
ing active  saltatonal  species  which  spin  no  web, 
but  prowl  about  to  spring  upon  their  prey. 
They  are  known  as  jumping  or  leaping  spiders. 

Salticus  (sal'ti-kus),  re.  [NL.,  <  LL.  salticus, 
dancing,  <  L.  saltus,  a  leaping  {saltare,  dance), 
<  salvre,  leap :  see  saltate.'\  A  genus  of  spiders, 
typical  of  the  family  Salticidse. 

saltie  (sai'ti),  re.  The  salt-water  fluke  or  dab, 
lAmanda  platessoides Bastard  saltie.  See  basta/rd. 

saltieri,  saltire  (sal'ter),  n.  [<  OF.  saultoir, 
P.  sautoir,  St.  Andrew's  cross,  orig.  a  stirrup  (the 
cross  being  appar.  so  namedf  rom  the  position  of 
the  side-pieces  of  a  stirrup,  formerly  made  in 
a  triangle  resembling  the  Gr. 
delta.  A),  <  ML.  saltatorium,  a 
stirrup,  <  L.  saltatoritis,  belong- 
ing to  dancing  or  leaping,  suit- 
able for  mounting  a  horse,  < 
saltator,  a  leaper,  <  saltare,  pp. 
saltatuSj  leap,  dance:  see  sal- 
tate.']  m  her.,  an  ordinary  in  the 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  '■-"^"■ 

formed  by  two  bends,  dexter  and  sinister,  cross- 
ing each  other.  Also  called  cross  saltier,  cross 
in  saltier. 

Upon  his  surcoat  valiant  If  evil  bore 
A  silver  saltire  upon  martial  red. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  ii.  23. 

The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  shield. 

Scott,  The  fire-King. 

In  saltier.  Same  as  saltierwise  when  applied  to  a  num- 
ber of  small  charges. — Per  saltier,  saltierwise. — Quar- 
terly in  saltier.  Same  as  per  saltier. — Saltier  arched, 
a  bearing  consisting  of  two  curved  bands  turning  their 
convex  sides  to  each  other,  tangent  or  conjoined,  so  as 
to  nearly  resemble  a  saltier. — Saltier  Checl^,  a  saltier 
whose  Held  is  occupied  with  small  checkers  in  three  or 
four  rows,  the  lines  which  form  the  checkers  being  par- 
allel to  those  bounding  the  saltier,  and  therefore  oblique 
to  the  escutcheon. — Saltier  compon^,  a  saltier  whose 
field  is  occupied  with  squares  alternating  of  two  tinc- 
tures: these  are  set  square  with  the  saltier,  and  there- 
fore seem  to  be  lozenges  as  regards  the  escutcheon.— 
Saltier  conjoined  in  base,  a  saltier  cut  short  in  some 
way,  as  couped,  and  having  the  feet  or  extremities  of 
the  two  lower  arms  united  by  a  band,  usually  of  the  same 
width  and  tincture  as  the  arms  of  the  saltier. —  Saltier 
couped,  a  saltier  the  extremities  of  which  do  not  reach 
the  edges  of  the  field.— Saltier  couped  and  crossed,  a 
figure  resembling  a  cross  crosslet  set  saltierwise.  Also 
called  cross  crosslet  in  saltier;  sometimes  also  saltier  sal- 
tierlet,  apparently  in  imitation  of  cross  crosslet,  etc.— Sal- 
tier crossed  patt^,  a-  saltier  each  of  whose  arms  ends  in 
a  cross  patt^,  or,  more  correctly,  is  decorated  with  three 
arms  of  a  cross  patt^. — Saltier  fimhriated,  a  saltier  hav- 
ing along  each  of  its  arms  a  narrow  line  of  a  different  tinc- 
ture, separating  it  from  the  field ;  this  usually  represents 
another  saltier  of  the  tincture  of  the  flmbriation,  the  two 
having  been  combined  on  the  occasion  of  some  family  alli- 
ance or  the  like.  A  notable  instance  is  seen  in  the  Brit- 
ish union  jack. — Saltier  lozengy,  a  saltier  the  field  of 
which  is  occupied  with  lozenges,  or  with  squares  set  di- 
agonally to  the  saltier,  and  therefore  square  with  the  es- 
cutcheon.— Saltier  mollne,  a  saltier  couped  and  having 
each  of  the  ends  divided  and  bent  backward  in  a  curve. 
Also  called  cross  moline  in  saltier. — Saltier  nowy,  a  bear- 
ing consisting  of  a  circle  in  the  fesse-point  of  the  field, 
from  which  four  arms,  bendwise  and  bendwise  sinister, 
are  carried  to  the  edges.— Saltier  nowylozengy.abear- 
ing  consisting  of  a  square  set  diagonally  in  the  middle  of 
the  field,  from  each  side  of  which  one  arm  of  a  saltier  ex- 
tends to  the  edge  of  the  escutcheon,  the  angles  of  the 
square  projecting  between  the  arms,— Saltier  nowy 
quadrat,  a  bearing  consisting  of  a  square  in  the  center 
of  the  field,  from  each  angle  of  which  one  arm  of  a  saltier 
extends  to  the  limit  of  the  escutcheon :  each  angle  of  the 
saltier  is  therefore  filled  up  with  a  triangle. — Saltier  of 
Chains,  in  Tier.,  a  bearing  representing  a  ring  in  or  near 
the  fesse-point  of  the  field,  from  which  four  chains  extend 
to  the  edges  of  the  field,  fonning  a  saltier. —  Saltier  of 
five  mascles,  a  bearing  consisting  of  a  square  mascle 
having  four  lozenge-shaped  mascles  fretted  or  interlaced 
with  it,  one  with  each  of  its  four  sides.— Saltier  quar- 
terly pierced,  a  saltier  having  the  center  removed,  as  in  a 
cross  quarterly  pierced :  but,  as  the  square  so  cut  out  is  di- 
agonal on  the  field,  this  bearing  is  more  often  described  as 
a«(rf(icrpierc«(fio2CT«'!/.— Saltier  quarterly  quartered, 
a  saltier  divided  by  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  which 
if  carried  out  would  quarter  the  whole  field :  each  of  the 
four  arms  is  thus  separated  from  the  others,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  a  different  tincture  or  combination  of  tinc- 
tures—Saltier triparted,  a  bearing  composed  of  three 
bendleta  and  three  bendlets  sinister,  usually  fretted  or 
interlaced  where  they  cross  one  another. 
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saltier^t,  re.    A  blunder  for  satyr^. 

There  is  three  carters,  three  shepherds,  three  neat-herd^ 
three  swine-herds,  that  have  made  themselves  all  men  of 
hair,  they  call  themselves  Saltiers,  and  they  have  a  dance 
which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  334. 

saltierlet  (sal'ter-let),  re.  [<  saltier^  -t-  -let.']  A 
small  saltier.  See  saltier  couped  and  crossed, 
under  saltier'^. 

saltierra  (sal-tyer'a),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  <  Sp.  sal 
(<  L.  sal),  salt,  -I-  tierra  (<  L.  terra),  land,  soil.] 
A  saline  deposit  left  by  the  drying  up  of  certain 
shallow  inland  lakes  in  Mexico,  formerly  much 
used  in  the  patio  process  instead  of  salt  ob- 
tained from  the  sea-coast  by  evaporation  of  the 
ocean-water. 

saltierwise,  saltirewise  (sal'ter-wiz),  adv.  In 
her. :  (a)  Arranged  in  the  form  of  a  saltier,  as 
small  bearings  of  any  kind  of  approximately 
circular  form,  not  only  roundels,  bezants,  etc., 
but  mullets,  escallops,  martlets,  etc.  (6)  Di- 
vided by  two  diagonal  lines  having  the  posi- 
tion of  the  arms  of  the  saltier:  said  of  the  field 
or  a  bearing,  (c)  Lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  saltier:  as,  a  sword  and  spear  or 
two  swords  saltierwise.  See  cut  under  angle^,  5. 
-Cross  saltierwise.   Seecrossi. 

Saltigrada (sal-tig'ra-da), re.jp?.  [NL.:  seesaJ- 
Ugrade.']    Same  as  SalUgradse. 

Saltigradse  (sal-tig'ra-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
salUgrade.]  A  group  or  suborder  of  spiders  dis- 
tinguished by  their  activity  or  ability  to  leap. 
It  includes  species  which  have  a  high  cephalothorax  with 
almost  vertical  sides,  a  very  broad  back,  short  and  thick 
extremities,  and  a  peculiar  position  of  the  eyes,  four  in  the 
first  row  and  the  remaining  four  in  a  second  and  a  third 
row.  The  two  generally  admitted  families  are  the  Eresidse 
and  i\i&  AUidse. 

saltigrade  (sal'ti-grad),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  saltus, 
a  leap  (<  salire,  jump,  spring),  +  gradi,  walk, 
advance.]  I.  a.  Moving  by  leaping;  saltato- 
nal, as  a  spider;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Saltigradse. 
II.  re.  A  member  of  the  Saltigradse. 

saltimbancot  (sal-tim-bang'ko),  n.  [=  P.  sal- 
timbanque  =  Sp.  Pg.  saltimbanco,  <  It.  saltm,- 
banco,  a  mountebank,  <  saltare,  leap,  -1-  in,  on,  -I- 
bamco,  bench :  see  salf^,  saltation,  irei,  ftarefci.  Cf . 
mountebank.']    A  mountebank;  a  quack. 

Saltiribancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans  deceive 
them.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

salting  (sftl'ting),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  saWi, «;.]  1. 
The  act  of  sprinkling,  seasoning,  filling,  or  fur- 
nishing with  salt;  specifically,  the  celebration 
of  the  Eton  montem.    See  montem. 

'Twas  then  commonly  said  that  the  college  [at  Eton] 

held  some  lands  by  the  custome  of  salting,  but,  having 

never  since  examined  it,  I  know  not  how  to  answer  for  it 

J.  Byram,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  II.  167. 

2.  A  salt-marsh. 

salting-box  (sS,l'ting-boks),  re.    See  box'^. 

salting-house  (s^l'ting-hous),  re.  An  establish- 
ment where  fish,  etc.,  are  salted. 

salting-point  (sWting-point),  re.  In  soap-mak- 
ing, the  degree  of  concentration  to  which  the 
soap  is  brought  by  evaporation  before  the  sep- 
aration from  the  lye  is  effected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  or  salted  lye.  Watt,  Soap-making, 
p.  224. 

saltire,  re.    See  saltier''-. 

saltirewise,  adv.    See  saltierwise. 

saltish  (sS,rtish),  a.  [<  salt'-  +  -4sh'.]  Some- 
what salt ;  tinctured  or  impregnated  with  salt. 

But  how  bitter,  saltish,  and  unsavoury  soever  the  sea  is, 
yet  the  fishes  that  swim  in  it  exceedingly  like  it. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  46. 

saltishly  (s&l'tish-li),  adv.  With  a  moderate 
degree  of  saltness.    Imp.  Diet. 

saltishness  (sM'tish-nes),  re.  The  property  of 
being  saltish.    Imp.  Diet. 

saltless  (sMt'les),  a.  [<  salfl^  -i-  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  salt ;  insipid.    Imp.  Diet. 

salt-lick  (sUlt'lik),  re.  A  place  resorted  to  by 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  natu- 
ral craving  for  salt.  The  regions  thus  visited  are 
those  where  saline  springs  rise  to  the  surface,  or  have 
done  so  in  former  times.  The  miring  of  large  animals, 
especially  of  the  buffalo  (Bison  americanus\  about  these 
licks  has  caused  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  to 
be  called  the  "Big  Bone  Lick."  It  is  in  Boone  county, 
Kentucky. 

No,  he  must  trust  to  chance  and  time ;  patient  and  wary, 
like  a  "painter"  crouching  for  its  spring,  or  a  hunter 
waiting  at  a. salt-lick  for  deer. 

Whyte  MelviUe,  White  Hose,  II.  i. 

saltly  (s&lt'li),  adv.  [<  salt^  +  -ly^.]  In  a  salt 
manner ;  with  the  taste  of  salt.    Imp.  Diet. 

salt-marsh  (salt 'marsh) ,  re.  [<  AS.  sealt-mersc,  < 
sealt,  salt,  -1-  mersc,  marsh :  see  salt^  and  marsh.] 
Land  under  pasture-grasses  or  herbage-plants, 
subject  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  or  by  the 
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waters  of  estuaries,  or  the  outlets  of  rivers 
which,  in  consequence  of  proximity  to  the  sea, 
are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt.— Salt- 
maxsll  caterpillar,  the  hairy  larva  of  an  arctild  moth, 
Spamoma  aerssa,  one  of  the  woolly-bears,  which  feeds 
commonly  on  the  salt-grass  of  the  sea-coast  of  New 
England.— Salt-marsh  fleabane.  See  Pluchm.—SaHi- 
marsn  hen.  Same  as  marsh-hen  (6X— Salt-marsh  ter- 
rapin, the  diamond-backed  turtle.  See  diamond-backed, 
and  cut  under  terrajmi. 

saltmaster  (sait'mfi,s"t6r),  n.  One  who  owns, 
leases,  or  works  a  salt-mine  or  salt-well ;  a  salt- 
producer. 

The  cost  of  that  salt  is  likely  to  become  dearer  now  to 
the  mMmattere  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  ooaL 
The  Engineer,  LXVin.  334. 

salt-mill  (sfelt'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  pulverizing 
coarse_  salt  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  table  use. 

salt-mine  (s&lt'min),  n.  A  mine  where  rock- 
salt  is  obtained. 

salt-money  (s&lt'mun'i),  n.    See  mantem. 

saltness  (sMt'nes),  ».  [<  ME.  *saltnesse,  <  AS. 
sealtnes,  sealtnis,  saltnisse,  <  sealt,  salt  (see  salt^), 
+  -ness.]  The  property  or  state  of  being  salt; 
impregnation  with  salt:  as,  the  saltness  of  sea- 
water  or  of  provisions. 

Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltnesa  and 
bitterness.  Bacon,  Discourse. 

And  the  great  Plain  joyning  to  the  dead  Sea,  which,  by 
reason  of  it's  saltness,  might  be  thought  unserviceable 
both  for  Cattle,  Com,  Olives,  and  Vines,  had  yet  it's  prop- 
er usefulness,  for  the  nourishment  of  Bees,  and  for  the 
Fabrick  of  Honey.  MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  66- 

salto  (sal' to),  n.  [It.,  <  L.  saltus,  a.  leap:  see 
salt^jSault.^  In nitisic,  same  as  sfcipl.  A  melody 
characterized  by  frequent  skips  is  said  to  be 
di  salto. 

saltorel  (sal't^-rel),  n.  [Dim.  of  saltier  (OP. 
saultoir):  see  saltier^.']   Tjiher.,aa,m.e  as  saltier^. 

salt-pan  (sS,lt'pan),  n.  A  large  shallow  pan  or 
vessel  in  which  salt  water  or  brine  is  evapo- 
rated in  order  to  obtain  salt.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied, especially  in  the  plural,  to  salt-works  and  to  natu- 
ral or  artificial  ponds  or  sheets  of  water  in  which  salt  is 
produced  by  evaporation. 

saltpeter,  saltpetre  (sait-pe'ter),  n.  [An  al- 
tered form,  simulating  salfi,  of  early  mod.  E.  sal- 
peter,  <  ME.  salpeire  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  sahieter, 
<  OF.  salpeire,  salpestre,  P.  salpStre,  <  ML.  sal- 
petra,  prop,  two  words,  salpetree,  lit. '  salt  of  the 
rock':  L.  sal,  salt;  petree,  gen.  otpetra,  a  rock: 
see  pier,  peter^J]  A  salt  called  also  niter  and, 
in  chemical  nomenclature,  potassium  nitrate,  or 
nitrate  of  potash.  See  niter — chili  saltpeter, 
sodium  nitrate.— Guimy  of  saltpeter.  See  gunny.— 
Saltpeter-and-sulphurgrindiiig-milL  Seegrinding- 
miU. — Saltpeter  rot,  a  white,  floccular,  crystalline  ef- 
florescence which  sometimes  forms  in  new  or  damp  walls 
where  potassium  nitrate  is  generated,  and,  working  its 
way  to  the  surface,  carrfes  off  large  patches  of  paint.  Also 
called  saltpetering.— Saltpeter  war,  the  war  of  Chili 
against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  1879-83,  for  the  possession  of 
niter-  and  guano-beds  claimed  by  both  parties. 

saltpetering  (sait-pe'tSr-ing),  n.  [<  saltpeter  + 
-ing.'i  Same  as  saltpeter  rot  (which  see,  under 
saltpeter). 

saltpetre,  n.    See  saltpeter. 

saltpetrous  (sfilt-pe'tras),  a.  [OP.  salpestreux; 
as  saltpeter  +  -o«s.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  impregnated  with  saltpeter :  as,  salt- 
petrous  sandstone. 

salt-pit  (sait'pit),  n.  A  pit  where  salt  is  ob- 
tained: a  saliPpan. 

salt-raker  (sailfra'^kfir),  n.  One  employed  in 
raking  or  collecting  salt  in  natural  salt-ponds 
or  in  inclosures  from  the  sea.    Simmonds. 

salt-rheum  (s^lt'rom' ),  n.  A  vague  and  indef- 
inite popular  name  applied  to  almost  aJl  non- 
febrile  cutaneous  eruptions  which  are  common 
among  adults,  except  perhaps  ringworm  and 
itch Salt-rheom  weed,  the  tnrtlehead,  Chelone  gla- 
bra, a  reputed  remedy  for  salt-rheum. 

salt-rising  (sait'Ti"zin^),  «.  A  leaven  or  yeast 
for  raising  bread,  consisting  of  a  salted  batter 
of  flour  or  meal.     [Western  U.  S.] 

Salt  River  (salt  riv'fer).  An  imaginary  river, 
up  which  defeated  politicians  and  political  par- 
ties are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  oblivion.  "The 
phrase  to  row  up  Salt  Siver  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in  Kentucky,  the 
passage  of  which  is  made  difficult  and  laborious  as  well  by 
its  tortuous  course  as  by  the  abundance  of  shallows  and 
bars.  The  real  application  of  the  phrase  is  to  the  unhap- 
py wight  who  has  the  task  of  propellhig  the  boat  up  the 
stream ;  but  in  political  or  slang  usage  It  is  to  those  who 
arerowedup."  J.Inwan.  (SorHett.)— Togo,row, orbe 
sent  up  Salt  Elver,  to  be  defeated.  [U.  S.  political 
slang.) 

salt-salert,  «•     A  Middle  English  form  of  salt- 

CCtlttT, 

salt-sedativet  (sait'sed'a-tiv),  «.  Boraeic  acid. 

Ure. 
salt-slivered  (s41t'sUv'6rd),  a.    Slivered  and 

salted,  as  fish  for  bait.    Menhaden  are  usually  so 
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treated,  and  a  mackereler  carries  20  barrels  or  more  of 
such  bait    [Trade  use.] 

salt-spoon  (salt'spSn),  n.  A  small  spoon,  usu- 
ally having  a  round  and  rather  deep  bowl, 
used  in  serving  salt  at  table. 

salt-spring  (salt'spring),  n.  A  spring  of  salt 
water ;  a  brine-spring. 

salt-stand  (s&lt'stand),  n.    Same  as  salt-cellar. 

salt-tree  (sait'tre),  n.  A  leguminous  tree, 
Halimodendron  argenteum,  with  hoary  pinnate 
leaves,  growing  in  Asiatic  Eussia. 

saltus  (sal'tus),  n.  [<  L.  saltus,  a  leap:  see 
sault^.']  1.  A  breach  of  continuity  in  time, 
motion,  or  line. —  2.  In  logic,  a  leap  from  prem- 
ises to  conclusion ;  an  unwary  or  unwarranted 
inference. 

salt-water  (s41t'wa"t6r),  a.  In  eool.,  inhabit- 
ing salt  water  or  the  sea :  as,  a  salt-water  fish ; 

a  salt-water  iufusorian Salt-water  fluke.    See 

fiulx^,  1  (&). — Salt-water  marsh-hen.  Bee  marsh-hen 
(6).— Salt-water  minnow.  See  minnow,  2  (6).— Salt- 
water perch,  snail,  tailor,  teal,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

salt-works  (salt'w6rks),  n.  smg.  oipl.  A  house 
or  place  where  salt  is  made. 

saltwort  (s41t'w6rt),  n.  [<  salt^  +  wortK'\  A 
name  of  several  maritime  plants,  particularly 
the  alkaline  plants  Salsola  Kali  (also  called 
prickly  glasswort)  and  S.  oppositifoUa :  applied 
also  to  the  glassworts  Saliconda.  The  two  gen- 
era are  alike  in  habit  and  uses.  See  alkali  and 
glasswort—  Black  saltwort.  See  Olaux.—West  In- 
dian saltwort,  Batie  marHmui  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Florida. 

salty  (s^l'ti),  a.  [=  G.  sal^;  as  saltX  +  -^i.] 
Somewhat  salt ;  saltish. 

Many  a  pleasant  island,  which  the  monks  of  old  re- 
claimed from  the  salty  marshes,  and  planted  with  gardens 
and  vineyards.  HoweUs,  Venetian  IJfe,  xxi. 

saluberrimet,  a.  [<  L.  saluberrimus,  superl.  of 
salubris,  healthful,  wholesome :  see  salubrious.^ 
Most  salubrious  or  beneficial  or  wholesome. 

All  vacabondes  and  mygbty  beggers,  the  which  gothe 
beggynge  from  dore  to  dore  &  ayleth  ly tell  or  nought  with 
lame  men  and  crepylles,  come  vnto  me,  and  I  shall  gyue 
you  an  almesse  saluberryme  &  of  grete  vertue. 

Watson,  &.  of  Brandt's  Ship  of  Fools,  Prol. 

salubrious  (sa-lti'bri-us),  a.  [With  added  suf- 
fix -ous  (cf .  Pi  8p.  Pg.  It.  salubre),  <  L.  salubris, 
healthful,  healthy,  wholesome,  <  salus  {salut-), 
health:  seesatote.]  ,  Pavorable  to  health;  pro- 
moting health ;  wholesome :  as,  salubrious  air. 
The  warm  limbec  draws 
Salufnious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 
Beligions,  like  the  sun,  take  their  course  from  east  to 
west :  traversing  the  globe,  they  are  not  all  equally  tem- 
perate, equally  sodubrious;  they  dry  up  some  lands,  and 
inundate  others. 

Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations,  Asinius  Pollio  and 
[Licinius  Calvu^  iL 
=S3m.  Wholesome,  etc.    See  healthy. 
salubriously  (sa-lU'bri-ns-Ii),  adv.    In  a  salu- 
brious manner;  so  as  to  promote  health. 
salubriousness  (sa-lil'bri-us-nes),  n.  Salubrity. 
salubrity   (sa-lii't)ri-ti),  n.    [<  P.  salubrite  = 
Sp.  salubridad  =  f  g.  saluJ>ridade  =  It.  salu^ 
brita,  <  L.  saliibritas  {-tat-),  healthfulness,  <  salu- 
bris, healthful:  see  salubrious.']    The  state  or 
character  of  being  salubrious  or  wholesome; 
healthfulcharacter  or  condition;  healthfulness ; 
as,  the  salubrity  of  mountain  air. 
Drink  the  wild  air's  salubrity. 

Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 
They  eulogized  .  .  .  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  TT.  S.,  1. 150. 

saludadort,  n.  [Sp.,  a  quack  who  professes  to 
cure  by  prayers,  also  a  saluter,  <  L.  salutator,  < 
salutare,  greet:  see  salute^.']  A  false  priest;  an 
impostor  who  pretended  to  cure  diseases  by 
prayers  and  incantations. 

His  Ma^  was  discoursing  with  the  Bishops  concerning 
miracles,  and  what  strange  things  the  Saludadors  would 
in  Spaine,  as  by  creeping  into  heated  ovens  without 
hurt,  and  that  they  had  a  black  crosse  in  the  roof  e  of  their 
monthes,  but  yet  were  commonly  notorious  and  profane 
wretches.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  16, 1686. 

saluet,  V.  t.  [Also  salewe;  <  ME.  saluen,  <  OP. 
saluer,  greet,  salute :  see  salute^.']  To  salute ; 
greet. 

The  busy  larke,  messager  of  daye^ 
Salueth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  graye. 

Chameer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  634. 

saluet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  salut,  <  L.  salxis  (salut-), 
health:  see  salute^,  salute^.']  Health;  salva- 
tion.   Also  salmoe. 

With  thl  rijti  lord,  mercy  mynge. 

And  to  my  soule  goosteli  saliie  thou  sonde. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  173. 

salufer  (sal'u-ffer), «.  SOicofluoride  of  sodium, 
used  as  an  antiseptic. 

saluingf, «-  [ME.,  verbal  n.  of  sahie,  «.]  Salu- 
tation; greeting. 


salutatory 

Ther  nas  no  good  day,  ne  no  salving. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  791. 

salutarily  (sal'u-ta-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  salutary 
manner;  beneficially. 

salutariness  (sal'u-ta-ri-nes), «.  1.  The  prop- 
erty of  being  salutary  or  wholesome.  Johnson. 
— 2.  The  property  of  promoting  benefit  or  pros- 
perity. 

salutary  (sal'u-ta-ri),  a.  [=  P.  salutaire=  Pg. 
salutar  =  It.  salutare.  <  L.  salutaris,  healthful, 
<.sahis{salut-),'heaXt\i-.  see  salute'^.']  1.  Whole- 
some; healthful;  healing. 

Although  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  were 
of  greater  name  and  current,  yet  they  were  not  so  salutary 
as  the  waters  of  Jordan  to  cure  Naaman's  lepro^. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  28. 

How  many  have  murdered  both  stranger  and  friend  by 
advising  a  medicament  which  to  others  may  perhaps  have 
been  sSiuiary  I      Lander,  Imaginary  Conversations,  Epi- 
[curus  and  Metrodoms. 

2.  Promotive  of  or  contributing  to  some  bene- 
ficial purpose ;  beneficial ;  profitable. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Eevolution  waa,  on  the 
whole,  a  most  satutary  event  for  France. 

Uaeatday,  MiU  on  Government 

=Syn.  1.  Salubrious,  etc.  See  healthy.— 2.  Useful,  ad- 
vantageous, favorable. 

salutation  (sal-ii-ta'shpn),  n.  [<  ME.  saluta- 
cion,  salutacioun,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  salutation  = 
Pr.  Sp.  salutadon  =  Pg.  soMda^o  =  It.  saluta- 
mone,  <  L.  safeto*80(m-),  salutation,  <  salutare, 
pp.  salutatus,  salute :  see  salute^,  v.]  1 .  The  act 
of  saluting  or  greeting,  or  of  paying  respect  or 
reverence  by  customary  words  or  actions  or 
forms  of  address ;  also,  that  which  is  spoken, 
written,  or  doneinthe  actof  saluting  orgreeting. 
It  may  consist  in  the  expression  of  kind  wishes,  bowing, 
uncovering  the  head,  clasping  hands,  embracing,  or  the 
like :  technically  applied  to  liturgical  greetings,  especially 
to  those  between  the  officiating  clergyman  and  the  people. 
And  .V.  myle  from  Jherusalem,  into  ye  whiche  hous  of 
Zacbarye,  after  the  salutadon  of  the  aungell  and  the  con- 
cepcion  of  Criste,  the  moste  blessyd  Virgyne,  goynge  into 
the  mountaynes  with  grete  spede,  entred  and  sainted 
Elyzabeth.  Sir  B.  Guyiforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  38. 

Al  the  bretheren  grete  yon.  Grete  ye  one  another  wyth 
an  holy  kysse.  The  samtacyon  of  me  Panle  wyth  myne 
owne  hande.  Btbile  of  1551, 1  Cor.  xvi.  20. 

The  early  vUlage-cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  v.  3.  210. 

Out  into  the  yard  sallied  mine  host  himself  also,  to  do 
fitting  salutation  to  his  new  guests. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xix. 

He  made  a  salutation,  or,  to  speak  nearer  the  truth,  an 
ill-defined,  abortive  attempt  at  courtesy. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

2f.  Qidckening;  excitement;  stimulus. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  toZutatum  to  my  sportive  blood? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxL 

Angelic  salutation.  Same  as  ..Iwifarui  (which  see,  un- 
der aw).— Salutation  of  our  Ladyt,  the  Annunciation. 
=Syn.  1.  Greeting,  Salutation,  Salute.  A  greeting  gener- 
ally expresses  a  person's  sense  of  pleasure  or  good  wishes 
upon  meeting  another.  Salutation  and  salute  are  by  deri- 
vation a  wisMng  of  health,  and  are  still  modified  by  that 
idea.  A  salutadon  is  personal,  a  salute  official  or  formal ; 
salutation  suggests  the  act  of  the  person  saluting,  salute  is 
the  tiling  done ;  a  salutation  is  generally  in  words,  a  salute 
may  be  by  cheers,  the  dipping  of  colors,  the  roU  of  drums, 
the  firing  of  cannon,  etc. 

Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all  I 

SImk.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4.  39. 

Un  whom  the  angel  Hail 
Bestow'd;  the  holy  salutation  used 
Long  after  to  blest  iSaij,  second  Eve. 

MiUxm,  P.  L.,  V.  386. 
Crying,  .  .  . 

"Take  my  salute,"  unknightly  with  flat  hand. 
However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

Tennyson,  Geraint 

salutatorian  (sa-lU-ta-to'ri-an),  •«.  [<  saMi- 
tatory  +  -an.]  In  American  colleges,  the  mem- 
ber of  a  graduating  class  who  pronounces  the 
salutatory  oration  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment exercises. 

salutatorily  (sa-lu'ta-to-ri-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
salutation.     Imp.  Diet. ' 

salutatory  (sa-lu'ta-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 
salutatorio,  <  ii.  saliitaiorius,  pertaining  to  visits 
ing  or  greeting,  <  salutare,  salute,  greet :  see 
salute^.]  X.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining 
to  salutation:  as,  a  salutatory  address. 

n.  n. ;  pi.  salutatories  (-riz).  If.  In  the  early 
church,  an  apartment  belonging  to  a  church,  or 
a  part  of  the  diaconicum  or  sacripty,  in  which 
the  clergy  received  the  greetings  of  the  people. 
Coming  to  the  Bishop  with  Supplication  into  the  Saluta- 
tory,iome  ont  Porch  of  the  Church,  he  was  cbarg'd  by  him 
of  tyrannicall  madnes  against  God,  for  comming  into  holy 
KTouno-  Uatan,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  The  oration,  usually  in  Latin,  delivered  by 
the  student  who  ranks  second  in  his  class,  with 


salutatory 

■which  the  exercises  of  a  college  commence- 
ment begin ;  loosely,  any  speech  of  salutation. 
[U.  S.] 
salute^  (sa-luf),  v.;  pret.  a,nd  pp.  saluted,  ppr. 
saluting.  [<  L.  salutare  (>  It.  salutare  =  8p. 
Pr.  saludar  =  Pg.  saudar  =  F.  saluer,  >  ME. 
saluen :  see  salue),  wish  health  to,  greet,  salute, 
<  L.  salus  (salut-),  a  safe  and  sound  condition, 
health,  welfare,  prosperity,  safety,  a  wish  for 
health  or  safety,  a  greeting,  salute,  salutation, 
(.saVous,  safe,  well:  see  «a/e.  The  E.  noun  is 
partly  from  the  verb,  though  in  L.  the  noun  pre- 
cedes the  verb.  Cf.  salute'^.'\  I.  trans.  1.  To 
wish  health  to;  greet  with  expressions  of  re- 
spect, good  will,  affection,  etc. 

Thy  master  there  heynge,  SdMe  with  all  reuerenoe. 

Baheee  Boo7t(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  339. 
All  that  are  with  me  salute  thee.  Tit.  iii.  IB. 

2.  To  greet  with  a  kiss,  a  bow,  a  courtesy,  the 
uncovering  of  the  head,  a  clasp  or  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  or  the  like ;  especially,  in  older  writ- 
ers, to  kiss. 

They  him  aaXvied,  standing  far  afore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  z.  49. 

If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 

others?  Mat.  v.  47. 

You  have  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  fluger ;  I  must  take  the 

freedom  to  salute  it.  Addison,  Drummer. 

He  seemed  to  want  no  introduction,  but  was  going  to 
Sttlttte  my  daughters  as  one  certain  of  a  kind  reception, 
but  they  had  early  learned  the  lesson  of  looking  presump- 
tion out  of  countenance.  Ooldsmith,  Vicar,  v. 

3.  To  hail  or  greet  with  welcome,  honor,  hom- 
age, etc.;  welcome;  hail. 

Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 

Salute  thee  for  her  king.    Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  30. 

They  salute  the  Sunne  in  his  moming-approch,  with 

certaine  verses  and  adoration :  which  they  also  peri orme 

to  the  Moone.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  536. 

They  heare  it  as  their  ord'nary  surname,  to  be  saluted 

the  Fathers  of  their  countrey. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

4.  To  honor  formally  or  with  ceremonious 
recognition,  as  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  pre- 
senting arms,  dipping  the  colors,  etc. :  as,  to 
salute  a  general  or  an  admiral;  to  salute  the 
flag. 

About  five  of  the  clock,  the  rear-admiral  and  the  Jewel 
had  fetched  up  the  two  ships,  and  by  their  saXvUng  each 
other  we  perceived  they  were  friends. 

WiiAhrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  15. 

The  present  rule  for  ships  of  the  United  States,  meeting 
the  flagships  of  war  of  other  nations  at  sea,  or  in  foreign 
parts,  is  for  the  United  States  vessel  to  ralitte  the  foreign 
ship  first.  PrMe,  Hist.  Flag,  p.  39. 

5t.  To  touch;  affect;  influence;  excite. 
Would  1  had  no  being 
If  this  salvte  my  blood  a  Jot. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 103. 

II.  intrans.\.  To  perform  a  salutation ;  ex- 
change greetings. 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  saJmHie  on  horseback. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1.  8. 

2.  To  perform  a  military  salute. 

Major.  Oh,  could  you  but  see  me  aa2«(e.'  you  have  never 
a  spontoon  in  the  house? 

Sir  Jac.  No ;  but  we  could  get  you  a  shovepike. 

FooU,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  i.  1. 

salute^  (sa-luf), ».  [isalute^v."]  1.  An  act  of 
expressing  kind  wishes  or  respect;  a  saluta- 
tion ;  a  greeting. 

0,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,  or  that  saXvte— 
Hail,  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest ! 

MUttm,  P.  E.,  ii.  67. 

We  passed  near  enough,  however,  to  give  them  the  usual 

salute,  Salam  Alicum.       Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 18. 

2.  A  kiss. 

There  cold  salutes,  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 

Eoscortmwn,  On  Translated  Verse, 

3.  In  the  army  and  navy,  a  compliment  paid 
when  a  distinguished  personage  presents  him- 
self, when  troops  or  squadrons  meet,  when  oflS- 
oers  are  buried,  or  to  celebrate  an  event  or  show 
respect  to  a  flag,  and  on  many  other  ceremonial 
occasions.  There  are  many  modes  of  performing  a  sa- 
lute, such  as  firing  cannon  or  small-arms,  dipping  colors, 
presenting  arms,  manning  the  yards,  cheering,  etc.  The 
salute  representing  the  exchange  of  courtesies  between  a 
man-of-war,  when  entering  a  harbor  for  the  first  time 
within  a  year,  and  the  authorities  on  shore,  consists  in  fir- 
ing a  certain  number  of  guns,  depending  upon  the  rank  of 
the  ofQcers  saluted. 

Have  you  manned  the  quay  to  give  me  the  honour  of  a 
sdlwJte  upon  taking  the  command  of  my  ship? 

Scott,  Pirate,  xxxiv. 
The  etiquette  of  the  sea  requires  that  a  ship  of  war  en- 
tering a  harbor,  or  passing  by  a  fort  or  castle,  should  pay 
the  first  salute,  except  when  the  sovereign  or  his  ambassa- 
dor is  on  board,  in  which  case  the  greeting  Ought  to  be 
made  first  on  the  shore. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law  (4to  ed.),  §  85. 
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4.  The  position  of  the  sword,  rifle,  hand,  etc.,  in 
saluting;  the  attitude  of  a  person  saluting:  as, 
to  stand  at  the  salute  while  the  general  is  pass- 
ing; specifically,  in  fencing,  a  formal  greeting 

of  swordsmen  when  about  to  engage Salutes 

with  camion.  National  salute  (United  States),  1  gun  for 
every  State  in  the  Union ;  international  salute,  21  guns ; 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  arrival  and  depart- 
ure, 21  guns ;  a  sovereign,  a  chief  magistrate,  or  a  member 
of  a  royal  family,  of  any  foreign  country,  each  21  guns ; 
the  Vice-President,  or  the  president  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
United  States,  19  guns ;  a  general-in-chief,  the  general  of 
the  army,  the  admiral  of  the  navy,  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  governors 
of  States  and  Territories  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, ambassadors  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary, 
each  17  guns ;  a  viceroy,  a  governor-general,  governors  of 

Srovinoes,  of  foreign  governments,  each  17  guns. =Syil.  1. 
reeling,  etc.    See  saXuioiiim,. 


salute^t,  n.  [ME.  salut  (pi.  saVug),  <  OF.  salut, 
saluis,  salutz,  a  coin  so  called  from  the  saluta- 
tion of  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  being  repre- 
sented on  the  obverse;  lit.  'salutation,"salute': 
see  salute'^.']    A  gold  coin  current  in  the  French 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Salute  of  Henry  VI.—  British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

dominions  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land, weighing  about  54  grains. 

For  the  value  and  denombrement  [number]  of  iiij.  m^ 
saluz  of  yerly  rent,  he  [Fastolf]  was  comraaunded  by  i^e 
Kinges  lettres  to  deliver  upp  tlie  sayd  baronyes  and  lord- 
shipps  to  the  Eyngs  commissioners.  Paston  Letters,  1. 373. 

saluter  (sa-la'ter),  n.    One  who  salutes. 

salutiferous  (sal-u-tif  e-ms),  a.  [=  Sp.  salu- 
Ufero  =  Pg.  It.  saiutifero,  <  L.  saVuUfer,  health- 
bringing,  <  salus  (salut-),  health,  +  ferre  =  B. 
bea/r^i  see  -ferous.'i  Health-bearing;  remedi- 
al; medicinal:  as,  the  salutiferous  qaalities  of 
herbs.     [Eare.] 

The  prodigious  crops  of  hellebore  .  .  .  impregnated  the 
air  of  the  country  with  such  sober  and  salutiferous  steams 
as  very  much  comforted  the  heads  and  refreshed  the  senses 
of  all  that  breathed  In  it.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  125. 

Much  clattering  and  jangling  .  .  .  there  was  among  jars, 
and  bottles,  and  vials,  ere  the  Doctor  produced  the  fiojuti/'- 
erous  potion  which  he  recommended  so  strongly. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxvL 

salutiferously  (sal-u-tif 'e-rus-li),  adv.  In  a  sal- 
utiferous or  beneficial  manner.     [Kare.] 

The  Emperour  of  this  invincible  army,  who  govemeth 
all  things  salutiferoitsly. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  609. 

salvability  (sal-va-bil'i-ti),  «.  [<  solvable  + 
4ty  (see  -bility).']  "The  state  of  being  salvable ; 
the  possibility  of  being  saved. 

He  would  but  have  taught  less  prominently  that  hateful 
doctrine  of  the  salvaW'tty  of  the  heathen  Gentiles. 

F.  W.  Mobertton,  Sermons,  2d  ser.,  p.  302. 

salvable  (sal'va-b'),  a.     [<  L.  salvare,  save  (see 
sa/oe^,     salvation),     + 
-able.']    Capable  of  be- 
ing saved ;  fit  for  sal- 
vation. 

Our  wild  fancies  about 
God's  decrees  have  in  event 
reprobated  more  than  those 
decrees,  and  have  bid  fair  to 
the  damning  of  many  whom 
those  left  salvable. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

salvableness  (sal'va- 
bl-nes),  m.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being 
salvable.    Bailey,  1727. 

salvably  (sal'va-bli), 
adv.  In  a  salvable  man- 
ner; so  as  to  be  salva- 
ble. 

Salvadorai  (sal-va-do'- 
ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linneeus, 
1753),  named  after  J. 
Salvador,    a     Spanish 
botanist.]    A  genus  of 
gamopetalous     shrubs 
or  trees,  type  of  the  or- 
der Salvadoracese.   It  is 
characterized    by    a    bell- 
shaped  calyx  and  coroUa,  four  stamens  fixed  at  the  base 
or  middle  of  the  corolla,  a  one-celled  ovary  with  one  ovule, 
very  short  style,  and  broad  peltate  stigma,  the  ovary  b^ 
coming  in  fruit  a  globose  drupe  with  papery  endocarp  and 
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single  erect  seed.  There  are  2  or  3  species,  natives  of 
India,  western  Asia,  and  northern  and  tropical  Africa. 
They  bear  opposite  entire  thickish,  commonly  pallid 
leaves,  and  small  fiowers  on  the  branches  of  an  axillary 
or  terminal  panicle.  S.  Persica,  distributed  from  India  to 
Africa,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  mustard  of  Luke 
xiii.  19.  (Seem/ustard,!.)  The  same  in  India  furnishes  fti- 
iuel-oil,  and  from  the  use  of  its  twigs  is  sometimes  called 
toothhrush-tree. 

Salvadora^  (sal-va-do'ra),  re.  [NL.  (Baird  and 
Grirard,  1853).]  lii'herpei.,  a  genus  of  Colubrines, 
having  the  posterior  maxillary  teeth  not  ab- 
ruptly longer  than  the  preceding  ones,  a  trans- 
versely expanded  rostral  plate  with  free  lateral 
borders,  several  pre  ocular  plates,  smooth  scales, 
and  double  subcaudal  scutes.  S.  grahamise  is 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Salvadoracese  (saFva-do-ra'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  <  Salvad'ord^  -^  -ace«.]  A  small 
order  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  cohort  GenUa- 
nales,  closely  allied  to  the  olive  family,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  uniform  presence  of 
four  stamens  and  four  petals,  and  often  of  ru- 
dimentary stipules.  It  includes  about  9  species,  be- 
longing to  3  genera,  of  which  Salvadora  is  the  i^pe.  They 
are  natives  of  Asia,  especially  the  western  part,  and  of 
Africa  and  the  Mascarene  Islands.  They  bear  opposite 
entire  leaves,  and  a  trichotomous  and  panicled  inflores- 
cence, often  of  dense  sessile  clusters. 

salvage^  (sal'vaj),  n.  [<  OF.  salvage,  saving 
(used  in  the  phrase  droit  de  salvage)  (cf.  F. 
sauvetage,  salvage,  <  sauveter,  make  a  salvage,  < 
saumetS,  saf ety),  <  salver,  sauver,  save :  see  save^.] 
1 .  The  act  of  saving  a  ship  or  goods  from  ex- 
traordinary danger,  as  from  the  sea,  fire,  or  pi- 
rates.—  2.  'bieommeroiala.ndt.ma/riti/melaw :  (o) 
An  allowance  or  compensation  to  which  those 
are  entitled  by  whose  voluntary  exertions, 
when  they  were  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
render  assistance,  a  ship  or  goods  have  been 
saved  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fire,  pirates, 
or  enemies. 

The  claim  for  compensation  is  far  more  reasonable  when 
the  crew  of  one  vessel  have  saved  another  and  its  goods 
from  pirates,  lawful  enemies,  or  perils  of  the  seas.  This 
is  called  salvage,  and  answers  to  the  claim  for  the  ransom 
of  persons  which  the  laws  of  various  nations  have  allowed. 
Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  g  144. 

(6)  The  property  saved  from  danger  or  destruc- 
tion by  the  extraordinary  and  voluntary  exer- 
tions of  the  salvors. — 3.  Naut.,  same  as  sel- 
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'• — Salvage  corps,  a  body  of  uniformed  men  at- 
tached to  the  fire  department  in  some  cities,  notably  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  salvage  of  property  from  fire,  and  the  care  and 
safe-keeping  of  that  which  is  salved.  These  salvage  corps 
correspond  in  some  respects  to  the  fire-patrol  of  Nejw  Yorlc 
and  other  cities  of  the  United  States. 
salvage^t,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  savage. 
salvatella  (sal-va-tel'a),  n.;  pi.  salvatellm  (-e). 
[It.,dim.,<LL.  sd'toflsto, pp. of  «atoare,  save:  see 
save^.]  In  anat.,  the  vena  salvatella,  or  vein  on 
the  back  of  the  little  finger:  so  called  because 
it  used  to  be  opened  with  supposed  efficacy  in 
melancholia  and  hypochondria. 
salvation  (sal-va'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  salvadoim, 
salvacion,  sauvacion,'  savacion,  <  OP.  (and  F.) 
salvation  =  Pr.  Sp.  salvacion  =  Pg.  salvagSo  = 
It.  salvasione,  <  LL.  salvaUo(ri-),  deliverance, 
salvation,  a  saving,  <  salvare,  pp.  salvatus,  save : 
see  sawei.]  1.  Preservation  from  destruction, 
danger,  or  calamity;  deliverance. 

He  shude  drenche 
lord  and  lady,  grome  and  wenche, 
Of  al  the  Troyan  nacioun, 
Withouten  any  savadoun. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  208. 

2.  In  theol.,  deliverance  from  the  power  and 
penalty  of  sin. 

And  anon  the  Child  spak  to  hire  and  comforted  hire, 

and  seyde,  Modir,  ne  dismay  the  noughte ;  for  God  bathe 

hidd  in  the  his  prevytees,  for  the  salvacioun  of  the  World. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  133. 

For  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain 
salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1  Thes.  v.  9. 

I  have  chose 
This  perfect  man,  by  merit  call'd  my  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  i.  167. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  salvation  is  to  be  rescued 
from  moral  evil,  from  error  and  sin,  from  the  diseases  of 
the  mind,  and  to  be  restored  to  inward  truth,  piety,  and 
virtue.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  277. 

3.  Source,  cause,  or  means  of  preservation 
from  some  danger  or  evil. 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation.  Ps.  xxvii.  1. 

Their  brother's  friend,  declared  by  Hans  to  have  been 
the  salvation  of  him,  a  fellow  like  nobody  else,  and,  in  fine, 
a  brick.  George  JEliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xvi. 

Salvation  Army,  an  organization  formed  upon  a  quasi- 
military  pattern,  for  the  revival  of  religion  among  the 
masses.  It  was  founded  in  England  by  the  Methodist 
evangelist  William  Booth  about  1866,  under  the  name  of 
the  Christian  Mission ;  the  present  name  and  organization 
were  adopted  about  1878.  It  has  extended  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  to  India,  Australia,  and  other  Britidi  pos- 
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sessions,  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  else- 
where. In  the  United  States  it  has  about  700  stations  and 
40,000  soldiers  and  adherents.  Its  worlc  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  processions,  street  singing  and  preaching,  and 
the  like,  under  the  direction  o(  officers  entitled  generals, 
majors,  captains,  etc.  Both  sexes  participate  in  the  serr 
vices  and  direction  of  the  body  on  equal  terms.  Besides 
its  religious  worlf,  it  engages  in  various  reformatory  and 
philanthropic  enterprises.  It  has  no  formulated  creed, 
but  its  doctrines  hear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  com- 
mon to  all  Protestant  evangelical  churches,  and  especially 
to  those  of  Methodism. 

Salvationism  (sal-va'shon-izm),  n.  [<  Salva- 
tion (Army)  +  -ism.']  Themethods orprinoiples 
of  action  of  the  Salvation  Army.     [Eeoent.] 

The  gentler  aspects  of  SalmMmiam  find  their  exponent 
here  in  the  labours  of  a  beautiful  self-denying  girl,  who 
voluntarily  gives  herself  to  the  service. 

The  Academy,  No.  888,  p.  319. 

Salvationist  (sal-va'shon-ist),  n.  [<  Salvation 
{Army)  -4-  ^st.]  A  member  of  the  Salvation 
Army.     [Eeoent.] 

The  organisation  is,  however,  powerful,  and  parades  in 
Sydney  and  in  Melbourne  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
people  upon  the  racing  holidays,  when  the  Salvatitmiats  en- 
courage their  friends  to  show  their  absence  from  the  race- 
courses by  attendance  in  other  portions  of  the  towns. 

Sr  C.  W.  DUke,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  vL  6. 

salvatoryt  (sal'va-to-ri),  n.     [=  It.  salvatorio, 

<  ML.  *salvatorium',  <  LL.  sahiare,  save:  see 
save^.2  A  place  where  things  are  preserved; 
a  repository;  a  safe. 

Thou  art  a  box  of  worm-seed,  at  best  but  a  salvatory 
Of  green  mummy.  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iv.  2. 

In  what  salvatories  or  repositories  the  species  of  things 
past  are  conserved.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  Ct  Mankind,  p.  156. 

salvei  (sav),  n.  [<  ME.  salve,  sealve,  older 
salfe,  <  AS.  sealf=  OS.  salhha  =  D.  zalf=  MLG. 
salAje  =  OHG.  salba,  MHG.  Q.'salbe  =  Sw.  salfva 
=  Dan.  salve  =  G-oth.  *salba  (indicated  hy  the 
derived  verb  salbon),  salve ;  prob.  =  Skt.  sarpis, 
clarified  butter,  so  called  from  its  slipperiness, 

<  V  sarp,  glide :  see  serpent.']  1.  An  adhesive 
composition  or  substance  to  be  applied  to 
wounds  or  sores ;  an  ointment  or  cerate. 

And  [they]  smote  hem  so  harde  that  thei  metten  that 
thei  neded  no  sc^ve.  and  the  speres  fly  in  peces. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ilL  624. 
Hence — 2.  Help;  remedy. 
Hadde  iche  a  clerke  that  conthe  write  I  wolde  caste  hym 

a  bille. 
That  he  sent  me  vnder  his  seel  a  eoLue  for  the  pestilence. 
Piers  Plovmian  (B),  xiiL  247. 
There  is  no  better  saXue  to  part  us  from  our  sinnes  than 
alway  to  carrie  the  paine  in  memorie. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowea,  1677),  p.  107. 
Sleep  is  a  saive  for  misery.     Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  ill  1. 
We  have  found 
A  salve  for  melancholy— mirth  and  ease. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  il.  1. 
Deshler'B  salve,  a  salve  composed  of  resin,  suet,  and 
yellow  wax  each  twelve  parts,  turpentine  six  parts,  and 
linseed-oll  seven  parts  by  weight.    Also  called  compound 
resin  cerate.— Salve-bOUgle,  abougie having  depressions 
which  are  filled  with  a  salve  or  oinnnent. 
salve^  (sav),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  salved,  ppr. 
salving.    [<  ME.  sal/een,  <  AS.  aealfian  =  08.  sal- 
hhon  =  OFries.  salva  =  D.  zalmen  =  MLG.  LG. 
salven  =  OHG.  salbon,  salpon,  MHG.  G.  salben 
=  Sw.  salfva  =  Dan.  salve  =  Goth,  salbon,  anoint 
with  salve ;  from  the  noun.    In  the  fig.  uses  the 
word  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  salve^, 
an  old  form  of  save^.]     1.  To  apply  salve  to; 
heal;  cure. 
And  [he]  soajte  the  syke  and  synful  bothe. 
And  salued  syke  and  synful,  bothe  biynde  and  crokede. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvt  109. 
But  no  outward  cherishing  could  salve  the  inward  sore 
of  her  mind.  Sir  P.  Sidmey,  Arcadia,  L 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance. 

Shai.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iil.  2. 155. 

2.  To  help;  remedy;  redeem;  atone  for. 

But  Ebrank  salved  both  their  infamies 
With  noble  deedes.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  21. 

When  a  man  is  whole  to  faine  himselfe  slcke  to  shnnne 
the  businesse  in  Court,  to  entertaine  time  and  ease  at 
home,  to  salue  offences  without  discredite. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  25L 
I  devised  a  formal  tale. 
That  salved  yonr  reputation. 

B.  JoTtson,  Volpone,  iv.  2, 
My  only  child 
Being  provided  for,  her  honour  salved  too. 

Massinger,  Bashful  Lover,  v.  L 
They  who  to  salve  this  would  make  the  deluge  particu- 
lar proceed  upon  a  princ^le  that  I  can  no  way  grant. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  EeUglo  Medici,  i.  22. 

They  [the  Bishops]  were  all  for  a  Regency,  thereby  to 

salve  their  oathes.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  15, 1689. 

salve^t,  o-  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  save^. 

salve^  (salv),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  salved,  ppr.  saU 
ving.  [A  particular  use  otsalve^  for  save^,  in 
part  a  back  formation  <  salvaged  see  salvage^ 
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2,  sflwel.]  I,  trans.  To  save^  as  a  ship  or 
goods,  from  danger  or  destruction,  as  from 
shipwreck  or  fire:  as,  to  salve  a  cargo.  The 
Seotsiaan. 

II,  intrans.  To  save  anything,  as  the  cargo 
of  a  ship,  from  destruction. 

The  Society  may  from  time  to  time  do,  or  join  in  doing, 
all  such  lawful  things  as  they  may  think  expedient,  with 
a  view  to  further  salving  from  the  wreck  of  the  Lutine. 
Charier  of  Lloyd's,  quoted  in  F.  Martin's  Hist,  of  Lloyd's, 

[p.  206. 

salve*  (sal've),  inteij.  [L.  salve,  hail,  impv.  of 
saVoere,  be  well,  <  sahus,  sound,  safe :  see  safe. 
Cf.  salutei.]    Haii: 

salve*t  (sal've),  v.  t.  [<  salve*,  interj.]  To  sa- 
lute or  greet  with  the  exclamation  "Salve I" 

By  this  the  stranger  knight  in  presence  came. 
And  goodly  salued  tTiem.   Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  2.3. 

The  knyght  went  forth  and  kneled  downe. 

And  salued  them  grete  and  small. 

Lytell  Oeste  qfBobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  62). 

salve-bug  (sav 'bug),  n.     A  parasitic  isopod 
crustacean,  ^ga  psora,  and  some 
similar  forms.     One  of  these,  parasitic 
on  the  cod,  is  Caligus  eurtus,  sometimes 
used  as  an  unguent  by  sailors. 

salveline  (sal've-Un),  a.     Belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Salvelinus. 

Salvelinus  (sal-ve-li'nus), ».  [NL. 
(Richardson,  1836),  said  to  be  based 
on  G.  salbling,  a  small  salmon.]  A 
beautiful  and  extensive  genus  of 
Salmonidse;  the  chars.  They  have  the  saive-bue 
vomer  toothless,  the  scales  very  small  (200  (^.^a  fissra). 
or  more  in  the  course  of  the  lateral  line), 
and  the  body  spotted  with  red  or  gray.  The  type  of  this 
genus  is  Salmo  salvelinus  of  Linnaeus,  the  char  of  Europe. 
All  the  American  "  trout^"  so  called,  are  chars,  and  be- 
long to  this  genus.  The  great  lake-trout,  Mackinaw 
trout,  longe,  or  togue,  S.  namaycueh,  represents  a  section 
of  the  genus  called  Cristivomer.  (See  cut  under  lake- 
trout,  2.)  The  common  brook-trout  of  the  United  States 
is  5.  fontirudis  (see  out  under  cJunri)  \  the  blue-back  or 
oquassa  trout  is  S.  o^uassa  ;  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  of  Cali- 
fornia is  S.  malma.  There  are  several  other  species  or 
varieties. 

salvenap,  n.    Same  as  savenape. 

salver ^^  (sa'v6r),  TO.  [<  ME.  "solvere  (=  D.  MD. 
saiiier,  eaVcer  =  OHG.  salbari,  salpa/ri,  G.  salber) ; 
<  salve^  +  -ej-i.  Cf.  quacksalver.]  One  who 
salves  or  cures,  or  one  who  pretends  to  cure: 
as,  a  miaoksalver. 

salver^   (sal'vfer),  to.     [<  salveS  +  -er^.]     One 
who  salves  or  saves  goods,  a  vessel,  etc.,  from 
destruction  or  loss  by  fire,  shipwreck,  etc. 
Salver,  one  that  has  sav'd  a  Ship  or  its  Merchandizes. 
M.  Phillips,  New  World  of  Words. 

salver^  (sal'v^r),  «.  [An  altered  form,  with 
aoeom.  suffix  -er,  of  *saha,  <  Sp.  saha  (=  Pg. 
salva),  a  plate  on  which  anything  is  presented, 
also  the  previous  tasting  of  viands  before  they 
are  served  up,  <  salvar  (=  Pg.  salvar),  save,  free 
from  risk,  taste  food  or  drink  of  one's  master 
(to  save  him  from  poison),  <  LL.  salvare,  save: 
see  save^,  safe.  Cat.  It.  credenza,  faith,  credit, 
belief,  also  sideboard,  cupboard:  see  credence.] 
A  tray,  especially  a  large  and  heavy  one,  upon 
which  anything  is  offered  to  a  person,  as  in  the 
service  of  the  table. 

Gather  the  droppings  and  leavings  out  of  the  several 
cups  and  glasses  and  salvers  into  one. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Butler). 
There  was  a  salver  with  cake  and  wine  on  the  table. 

Seott,  Heart  of  Mid-I/Othian,  xl. 

Salve  Begina  (sal've  re-ji'na).  [So  named 
from  its  fist  words,  L.  sa'lve,  regvna,  hail,  queen ! 
salve,  hail,  impv.  of  salvere,  be  well  or  in  good 
health  (see  salve*) ;  regina,  queen,  fem.  of  rex 
{reg-),  king:  see  rex.]  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch., 
an  antiphonal  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  is 
contained  in  the  brevi- 
ary, is  much  used  in  pri- 
vate devotions,  and,  from 
Trinity  Sunday  to  Ad- 
vent, is  sung  after  lauds 
and  complin. 

salver-shaped  (sal'- 
v6r-8hapt),  a.  In 
bot.,  of  the  shape 
of  a  salver  or  tray; 
hypoerateriform: 
noting  a  gamopeta- 
lous  corolla  with  the 
limb  spreading  out 
flat,  as  in  the  prim- 
rose and  phlox. 

Salvia  (sal'vi-a),  to. 
[NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <  L.  salvia,  sage :  see  sage^.]  1 .  A  large 
genus  of  gamopetalous  plants  ,of  the  order  La- 
biatse  and  tribe  Monardex.  it  is  characterized  by  a 
two-lipped  calyx  cleft  slightly  or  to  the  middle  and  not 


Flowers  of  Phlox  Drutrmumdii, 
showing  salver-shaped  corolla. 
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closed  by  hairs,  and  by  two  anthers,  one  erect  and  bearing 
a  perfect  anther-cell,  the  other  spreading  and  club-shaped 
or  bearing  an  empty  and  impertect  anther-cell.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  verticiUasters  of  two  or  more,  these  grouped  in 
spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles,  or  rarely  all  axillary.  There 
are  about  450  species,  widely  scattered  through  temperate 
and  warm  regions,  about  30  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
southward.  They  are  either  herbs  or  shrubs  and  of  great 
variety  in  habit,  their  leaves  ranging  from  entire  to  plnnati- 
fld,  and  their  flowers  from  the  spike  to  the  panicle,  from 
a  minute  to  a  conspicuous  size,  and  through  almost  all 
colors  except  yellow.  The  floral  leaves  are  generally 
changed  into  bracts,  often  colored  like  the  flowers,  scarlet 
and  showy  in  the  cultivated  5.  splendens  and  other  spe- 
cies. The  members  of  the  subgenus  Salvia,  includmg 
the  garden  sage,  are  all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  are  of- 
ten shrubby,  and  have  a  sterile  anther-cell  on  each  sta- 
men; those  of  the  subgenus  S(!tor«o(Tournefort,  1700),  in- 
cluding the  clary,  also  all  of  them  Old  World  species,  lack 
the  imperiect  anther-cell ;  the  large  subgenus  Calotphaee 
includes  about  250  American  species,  some  of  great  beauty 
with  corollas  several  inches  in  length.  A  general  name 
of  the  species  is  sa^ge,  though  the  ornamental  species  are 
known  as  salvia.  See  sagei,  chia,  claryi,  ana  cuts  under 
bUaUate,  calyx,  and  lyrate, 

2.  [I.  c]  Any  plant  of  this  genus :  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  ornamental  sorts. 

Salviati  glass.  [So  called  from  Dr.  Salviati, 
who  was  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  this  in- 
dustry.] Venetian  decorative  glass  made  since 
about  1860. 

salvificf  (sal-vil'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  sahificus,  sav- 
ing, <  L.  salvus,  safe,  -1-  facere,  make,  do  (see 
-fie).]  Tending  to  save  or  secure  safety.  [Eare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

sal'vrificallyt  (sal-vif 'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  a  savior; 
so  as  to  procure  safety  or  salvation.    [Eare.] 

There  is  but  one  who  died  salvifleaUiy  for  us. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor,,  11. 11. 

Salvinia  (sal-vln'i-a),  to.  [NL.  (Micheli,  1729), 
named  after  Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  a  (Jreek 
professor  at  Florence.]  A  genus  of  heteros- 
porous  vascular  cryptogamous  plants,  typical 
of  the  order  Salviniacese.  They  are  minute  fugacious 
annuals,  with  slender  floating  stems,  which  give  off  short- 
petioled  or  sessile  fronds  on  the  upper  side,  and  short 
branches  that  bear  the  conceptades  and  much-branched 
feathered  root-fibers  on  the  under  side.  The  fronds  are 
small,  simple,  with  a  distinct  midrib  that  runs  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  Thirteen  species,  widely  distributed 
over  the  warm  regions  of  the  globe,  have  been  described. 

Salviniacese  (sal-vin-i-a'se-e),  TO.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bartling,  1830),  <  SaVvvnia  -t-  -aceee.]  An  order 
of  heterosporous  vascular  cryptogams  of  the 
class  Rhizoearpess.tjpi&edi'bjthe  genus  Salvinia. 
They  are  little,  fugacious,  floating  annuS  plants,  with  the 
conceptacles  usually  single,  always  membranaceous  and 
indehiscent,  and  containing  only  one  kind  of  sporangia. 
AzoUa  is  the  only  other  genus  in  the  order.    See  FUicineee. 

Salviniese  (sal-vi-ni'f-e),  to.  pi.  [NL.  (Adrien 
de  Jussieu,  1844),  <  'Sakinia  +  -ex.]  Same  as 
Salmniacese. 

Salvio  gambit.    See  gambit. 

salvo^  (sal'vo),  TO.  [<  L.  salvo,  in  the  phrase 
salvo  jure,  the  right  being  preserved  (words 
used  in  reserving  some  particular  right) :  salvo, 
abl.  neut.  of  scmius,  safe,  preserved ;  jure,  abl. 
of  J««,  right:  see  safe,  jus^.]  .Aji  exception ;  a 
reservation ;  an  excuse ;  a  saving  fact  or  clause. 

They  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  reservations. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

This  same  salvo  as  to  the  power  of  regaining  our  former 
position  contributed  much,  I  fear,  to  the  equanimity  with 
which  we  bore  many  of  the  hardships  and  humiliations  of 
a  life  of  toil.  Hawthorne,  BUthedale  Eomance,  iv. 

salvo2  (sal'vo),  n.  [For  "salva;  =  D.  salvo  = 
Or.  Dan.  salve  =  Sw.  saha  =  P.  salve  =  Sp.  Pg. 
saha,  <  It.  saha,  a  salute,  salvo,  <  L.  salve,  hail-, 
see  sahe*.]  1.  A  general  discharge  of  guns 
intended  as  a  salute. 

Your  cannons  proclaimed  his  advent  with  joyous  sal- 
vos. Everett,  Orations,  I.  628. 

2.  A  concentrated  fire  from  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaching,  etc.,  the  simultaneous  concus- 
sion of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  on  masonry, 
or  even  earthwork,  producing  a  very  destruc- 
tive effect. — 3.  The  combined  shouts  or  cheers 
of  a  multitude,  generally  expressive  of  honor, 
esteem,  admiration,  etc.:  as,  salvos  of  applause. 

salvor  (sal'vgr),  to.  [<  sahe^,  v.,  +  -oi^.  Ct. 
savior.]  One  who  saves  a  ship  or  goods  from 
wreck,  fire,  etc.    See  salvage^. 

salvourt,  n.    A  Middle  En^ish  form  of  savior. 

salvy  (sa'vi),  o.  [<  sahe^  +  -^i.]  Like  salve 
or  ointment. 

salyt,  TO.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sallyl-,  sal- 
low^. 

samif,  adv.    A  variant  of  same. 

sami  (sam),  y.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sammed,  ppr. 
summing.  [<  ME.  sammen,  samnen,  somnen,  < 
AS.  samriian,  gesamnian  (=  08.  samnon  =  MD. 
samelen,  D.  zamelen  =  OFries.  samma,  som- 
nia  =  MLG,  samenen,  samelen,  sammen,  somen 
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=  OHG.  samanon,  MHG.  samenen,  samen,  G. 
sammeln  =  leel.  samna  =  Sw.  samla  =  Dan. 
samle),  collect,  gather,  'briag  together,  <  samen, 
together:  see  same.']  If.  To  bring  together; 
collect ;  put  in  order. 

But  9wmim  oure  men  and  make  a  schowte. 
So  Bchall  we  beste  yone  foolia  flaye. 

York  Plays,  p.  468. 

2.  To  curdle  (milk).    HalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.^ 

sam^  (sam),  n.  [Origin  imcertain;  cf.  sam^j] 
Apparently,  surety:  used  only  in  the  following 
phrase — To  stand  sam  for  one,  to  be  answerable  or 
be  surety  or  security  lor  one.    Balhwell,    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Samadera  (sam-a-de'ra),  n.  [NL.  (G-aertner, 
1802),  from  an  E.  Ind.  name.]  See  SamanWma. 
— Samadera  bark.    See  hmT&. 

saman,  n.    See  Fifkecolobmm. 

Samandura  (sa-man'du-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linnse- 
us,  1747),  from  an  E.  Ind.'name.]  A  genus  of 
polypetalous  trees  of  the  order  Simarubacese 
and  tribe  Simarubese,  formerly  known  as  Sama- 
dera, It  is  characterized  by  bisexual  flowers  with  a  small 
three-  to  five-parted  calyx,  greatly  exceeded  by  the  three 
to  five  long  rigid  petals ;  by  a  large  obconical  disk,  six  to 
ten  included  stamens,  and  four  to  five  separated  ovary- 
lobes  with  their  styles  united  into  one,  and  with  a  single 
pendulous  ovary  in  each  cell,  the  fruit  being  a  large,  dry, 
compressed,  and  rigid  drupe.  The  2  species  are  natives, 
one  of  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  other  of 
Madagascar.  They  are  small  and  smooth  trees,  with  al- 
ternate undivided  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  entire,  and  of 
a  shining  dark  green.  The  flowers,  borne  in  an  umbel,  are 
rather  large  and  showy.    See  kaiHnghota  and  nieparbark. 

samara  (sa-mar'a  or  sam'a-ra),  n.  [L.,  also  sa- 
mara, the  seed  of  the  elm.  J  In  iot.,  a  dry,  inde- 
hisoent,  usually  one-seeded 
fruit'  provided  with  a  wing. 
The  wing  may  be  terminal,  as  in  the 
white  ash,  or  It  may  surround  the 
entirefruit,a8inthe elm  and  birch. 
The  maple-fruit  is  a  double  samara, 
or  pair  of  such  fruits  conspicuously 
winged  from  the  apex.  It  Is  fre- 
quently called  in  English  a  key. 
Also  called  key-fndt,  pteriMum. 

samare(sa-mar'),ii.  [OF.sa- 
marre,  chamarre  (Cotgrave) : 
see  rnnar.]  1.  A  sort  of 
jacket  with  skirts  or  tails 
extending  about  to  the  knee, 
worn  by  women  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. — 2.  Same  as 
simar,  in  the  general  sense. 

samariform(8am'a-ri-f6rm), 
a.  [<  NL.  samara,  q.  v.,  4- 
L./orma,form.]  In  6o*., hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  samara. 

Samaritan  (sa-mar'i-tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
Samaritamus,  Samaritan,  <  Samarites,  <  Gr. 
Sa/iapelnis,  a  Samaritan,  <  Sa/i&peia,  L.  Sama- 
ria, Samaria.]  La.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Samaria,  the  central  division  of  Palestine,  ly- 
ing north  of  Judea,  or  the  city  of  Samaria,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  northern  Israel. — 2. 
Used  by  the  Samaritans :  applied  to  the  charac- 
ters of  a  kind  of  ancient  Hebrew  writing  prob- 
ably in  use  before,  and  partly  after,  the  Babylo- 
nian exUe.— Samaritan  Pentateuch.    See  Bible,  1. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Sa- 
maria; specifically,  one  of  a  race  settled  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  by  the  king  of  Assyria  after 
the  removal  of  the  Israelites  fTom  the  countiy 
(2  Ki.  xvii.  24-41).  Originally  idolaters,  they  soon 
began  to  worship  Jehovah,  but  without  abandoning  their 
former  gods.  They  afterward  became  monotheists,  and 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  very  strictly,  but  with  peculiar 
variations.  About  409  B.  c.  they  built  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  which  was  destroyed  130  B.  o.  They  began  to 
decline  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
They  still  exist,  but  are  nearly  extinct. 
The  Jews  hare  no  dealings  with  the  Sanrnritans. 

John  iv.  9. 

2.  The  language  of  Samaria,  a  compound  of 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  andChaldee. —  3.  A  charitable 
or  benevolent  person :  in  allusion  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  "good  Samaritan"  iu  the  parable 
Luke  X.  30-37. 

Samaritanism  (sa-mar'i-tan-izm),  n.  [<  Sa- 
maritan + -ism.]  1.  The  claim  of  the  Samari- 
tans that  the  Jews  were  schismatics,  the  true 
site  of  God's  sanctuary  and  worship  being 
Mount  Gerizim  in  Samaria  (and  not  Mount 
Zion),  as  shown  in  their  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4  reads  Gerizim 
for  Ebal. 

The  Samaritans  must  .  .  .  have  derived  their  Penta- 
teuch from  the  Jews  after  Ezra's  reforms,  i.  e.  after  444 
B.  0.  Before  that  time  Samaritanimi.  cannot  have  existed 
in  a  form  at  all  similar  to  that  which  we  know. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXT.  244. 

2.  An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  the  Sa- 
maritans, or  to  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  they  asserted  to  be  older  than  the  Jew- 


Samara  of  {a)  Fraxi- 
nus  Americatta.  (6)  Ul' 
mus  fulva,  and  (f)  Be- 
tltla  tenta. 
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ish.  Ha/rpar's  Mag. ,  LXXIX.  582.— 3 .  Charita- 
bleness ;  philanthropy ;  benevolence,  like  that 
of  the  good  Samaritan. 

Mankind  are  getting  mad  vrith  humanity  and  Samari- 
taniem.  Sydney  Smith,  Letters,  1844. 

Samaritan's  balsam.  A  mixture  of  wine  and 
oil,  formerly  used  in  treating  wounds. 

samarinm  (sa-ma'ri-um),  ».  [NL.,  as  if  <  sam- 
arsJcite.]  The  name  given  by  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran  to  a  metal  which  he  supposed  he  had 
discovered  in  the  mineral  samarskite  by  the 
aid  of  the  spectroscope.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  it,  nor  has  its  existence  been,  as  yet, 
definitely  established. 

samaroid  (sam'a-roid),  a.  [<  NL.  samara  -I- 
-out.]    Kesemblfng  a  samara.    See  samara. 

samarra  (sa-mar'a),  n.  [ML.,  a  garment  worn 
by  persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  on 
their  way  to  execution,  a  sanbenito :  see  samare, 
simar.]    Same  as  simar. 

samarskite  (sam'ars-kit),  n.  [So  called  after 
a  Russian  named'  SamarsM.]  A  niobate  of 
uranium,  iron,  and  manganese,  of  a  velvet-black 
color,  submetallic  luster,  and  conchoidal  frac- 
ture .  It  is  found  in  the  llmen  mountains,  also  in  consid- 
erable quantity  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  yielded  a  num- 
ber of  new  elements,  belonging  especially  to  the  yttrium 
group  (decipium,  philippium,  etc.),  whose  properties  are 
not  as  yet  wholly  determined. 

samatizet,  v.  t.  [<  sem-atha  (see  quot.)  -I-  -fee.] 
To  anathematize  or  excommunicate  in  a  par- 
ticular way.     See  the  quotation.     [Rare.] 

If  they  did  not  amend,  they  were  excommunicated  with 
a  greater  curse,  or  Anathema ;  and  if  they  persisted  ob- 
stinate, they  did  Samatize  them.  The  word  Anathema  is 
sometimes  taken  generally,  but  heere  for  a  particular 
kinde.  Maran-atha  signifleth  the  Lord  commeth ;  and  so 
doth  Sem-atha.  ITor  by  Hem,  and  more  emphatically  Has- 
sem,  they  vsed  to  signifle  name,  meaning  that  Tetragram- 
maton  and  ineffable  name  of  God  now  commonly  pro. 
nounced  lehouah.  Purehai,  Pilgrimage,  p.  113. 

Samaveda  (sa-ma-va'da),  a.  [Skt.  Samaveda, 
<  samoM,  a  Vedic  stanza  arranged  for  chant- 
ing, +  Veda,  Veda.]  The  name  of  one  of  the 
four  Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  India.  The 
Samaveda  means  the  Veda  containing  samans 
or  hymns  for  chanting. 

sambhur,  n.    See  sambur. 

sambo,  zambo  (sam'bd,  zam'bo), ».  [Also  used 
as  a  personal  name  for  a  negro;  appar.  <  Sp. 
zam'bo  =  Pg.  zambro,  bow-legged,  <  L.  sowmbus, 
bow-legged,  <  Gr.  a«afi^6q,  crooked,  bent,  bow- 
legged.]  The  offspring  of  a  black  person  and 
a  mulatto. 

samboo  (sam'bo), «.  [E.  Ind.]   Same  as  sambur. 

sambook  (sam'bok),  «.  [Ar.]  A  kind  of  small 
vessel  formerly  used  in  western  India  and  still 
on  the  Arabian  coast.  Tule  and  Burnell,  Anglo- 
Ind.  Gloss. 

sambuca  (sam-bii'ka),  n.  [L. :  see  sambvMe.] 
Same  as  sambuke. 

Sambucese  (sam-bu'se-e),  n.  'pl.  [NL.  (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland,  and  Sunth,  1818),  <  Sambucus 
+  -ex.]  A  tribe  of  gamopetalous  plants  of  the 
order  CaprifoUacese,  distinguished  from  the 
other  tribe,  Lonicereie,  by  the  wheel-shaped 
regular  corolla,  short  and  deeply  two-  to  five- 
cleft  style,  and  the  uniformly  one-ovuled  ovary- 
cells.  It  includes  3  genera  and  nearly  100  species,  of 
which  Sambueus,  the  elder,  is  the  type,  natives  chiefly 
of  temperate  regions. 

Sambucus  (sam-bu'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <  L.  sambucus,  sabucus,  an  elder-tree ;  ef . 
samfmoum,  elderberry.]    A  genus  of  gamopeta- 


Branch  with  Inflorescence  of  Elder  iSamductes  Canadensis), 
a,  part  of  the  inflorescence ;  i,  fruits. 

lous  trees  and  shrubs,  the  elders,  type  of  the 
tribe  Sambucex,  order  Caprifoliacex,  the  honey- 
suckle family,  it  is  characterized  by  corymbose  or 
thyrsoid  flowers  having  wheel-shaped  corollas,  flve  en- 
tire stamens,  and  an  ovary  with  three,  four,  or  flve  cells, 
each  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule,  followed  in  fruit  by 
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a  ber^-like  drupe  with  three,  four,  or  flve  small  stones, 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  related  genus  Yi^nvmn  by 
its  more  fleshy  fruit  with  more  than  one  seed,  and  by 
its  pinnately  divided  leaves.  It  includes  10  or  12  spe- 
cies, natives  of  temperate  regions  (except  South  Africa), 
also  found  upon  mountains  within  the  tropics.  They  are 
shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  perennial  herbs,  with  rather  thick 
and  pithy  branches,  opposite  pinnate  leaves  with  toothed 
leaflets,  and  small  white,  yellow,  or  pinkish  flowers  in  flat 
corymbs  or  in  dense  rounded  masses.  Among  the  large 
species  \&S.  glaucaot  the  western  United  States,  a  tree  25 
feet  high,  the  large  blue-black  fruit  edible ;  also  5.  Mexi- 
cana  of  the  southwest,  18  feet  high.  The  flowers  of  Sam- 
bveus  Canadensis  are' excitant  and  sudoriflc,  the  berries 
diaphoretic  and  aperient ;  the  inspissated  juice  is  used  in 
rheumatism  and  syphilis,  and  as  a  laxative ;  the  inner  bark 
and  juice  of  root  is  a  bydragogue  cathartic,  emetic  in  large 
doses ;  the  young  leaf-buds  are  a  violent  purgative.  For 
common  species  of  the  genus,  see  etder^,  elderberry,  Ju- 
das-tree, 3,  and  danewort;  see  also  bloodwort,  "bour-tree,  and 
ha/ufboy,  2. 

sambuke  (sam'biik),  n.  [<  L.  sambuca,  <  Gr. 
aa/j.^jjiai,  <  Syrian  sa6i;(J,  Heb.  sabeka,  a  stringed 
musical  instrument.]  An  ancient  musical  in- 
strument, probably  a  large  harp,  used  in  Asia 
and  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Romans.  The 
name  has  been  applied  to  various  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  a  lyre,  a  dulcimer,  and  a  triangular  harp,  or  trigon. 
Stainer  and  Barrett. 

And  whatsoever  ye  judge,  this  I  am  sure,  that  lutes, 
harps,  all  manner  of  pipes,  barbitons.  samMikes,  with  other 
instruments  every  one,  which  standeth  by  fine  and  quick 
fingering,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be  brought 
in  and  used  among  them  which  study  for  learning  and  . 
virtue.  AscJia/m,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  26. 

sambul  (sam'bul),  n.    Same  as  musk-root,  1. 

sambur  (sam'ber),  n.  [Hind,  sambre,  <  Skt. 
mmbara,  a  kind  of  deer.]  The  Indian  elk, 
Musa  aristoteUs,  a  very  large  rusine  deer  in- 
habiting the  hill-country  of  India,  it  stands 
about  5  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  has  a  mane.  See 
Rusa.    Also  samboo,  sambhur. 

sam-clotht  (sam'kldth),  n.  [Appar.  abbr.  of 
sampler-cloth.]  A  sampler.  Bid.  of  Needle- 
work. 

samef  (sam),  adv.  [<  ME.  same,  samme,  samen; 
<  (a)  AS.  same,  similarly,  in  the  same  way,  used 
only  in  combination  with  swd,  so,  as  {swd  same 
swd,  the  same  as);  cf.  sam,  eonj.,  whether,  or 
(sam  .  .  .  sam,  whether  ...  or) ;  as  a  prefix 
sam-,  denoting  agreement  or  combination;  = 
OS.  sama,  samo,  same  =  MLG.  same,  sam  =  OHG. 
sama,  MHG.  same,  sam,  adv.,  the  same,  like- 
wise ;  (6)  AS.  samen,  together,  =  OS.  saman  = 
OPries.  semin,  samm,  samen  =  MLG.  samene  = 
OHG.  samant,  MHG.  sament,  samt,  G.  samt, 
sammt,  zu-sammen,  together,  together  with,  = 
Icel.  saman  =  Sw.  samman  =  Dan.  sammen  = 
Goth,  samana,  together,  =  Russ.  samnu,  toge- 
ther; (c)  as  an  acg.  not  in  AS.,  but  of  Seand. 
origin,  <  Icel.  samr  =  Sw.  samma,  samme  = 
Dan.  samme  =  OHG.  sam  =  Goth,  sama,  the 
same ;  =  Gr.  ajia,  at  the  same  time,  together, 
ifJoQ,  the  same  (>  iiwloQ,  like),  =  Skt.  sama, 
even,  like,  equal;  cf.  Skt.  sa  (in  comp.),  with, 
sam,  with;  L.  simul,  together,  similis,  similar: 
see  simultaneous,  similar,  etc.]     Together. 

So  ryde  thay  of  by  resoun  bi  the  rygge  bonez, 
Euenden  to  the  haunche,  that  henged  alle  so/men, 
&  heuen  hit  vp  al  hole,  &  hwen  hit  of  there. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1345. 
On  foote  &  on  faire  horsse  fought  the!  samme. 

Alisaunder  of  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  342. 

For  what  concord  han  light  and  darke  sam? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

same  (sam),  a.  [<  ME.  same,  <  Icel.  samr  =  Sw. 
samma,  samme  =  Dan.  samme  =  OHG.  sam  = 
Goth,  sama,  the  same:  see  same,  adv.]  1.  Iden- 
tical numerically ;  one  in  substance ;  not  other ; 
always  preceded  by  the  definite  article  or  other 
definitive  word  {this  or  that).  In  this  sense,  gome 
is  predicable  only  of  substances  (things  or  persons),  or  of 
other  kinds  of  objects  which,  having  individuality,  are  for 
the  purposes  of  speech  analogous  to  individual  things, 
especially  places  and  times.  It  is  a  relative  term,  imply- 
ing that  what  comes  to  mind  in  one  connection  and  what 
comes  to  mind  in  another  connection  are  one  individual 
or  set  of  individuals  in  existence. 

The  very  game  man  that  beguiled  Master  Slender  of  his 
chain  cozened  him  of  it.        Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6.  37. 

There  was  another  bridge  .  .  .  built  by  the  same  man 
at  the  same  time.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  29. 

The  very  same  dragoons  ran  away  at  Falldrk  that  ran 
away  at  Preston  Pans.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  3. 

2.  Of  one  nature  or  general  character;  of  one 
kind,  degree,  or  amount:  as,  we  see  in  men 
everywhere  the  same  passions  and  the  sams 
vices ;  two  fiames  that  are  the  same  in  temper- 
ature; two  bodies  of  the  same  dimensions; 
boxes  that  occupy  the  same  space.  Same,  used  in 
this  way,  expresses  less  a  different  meaning  from  def.  1, 
than  a  different  (and  often  loose)  mode  of  thinking ;  the 
thought  is  often  that  of  equality  rather  than  that  of  iden- 
tity. 

Those  things,  says  the  Philosopher,  are  the  same  whose 
essence  are  one  and  the  same.  .  .  .  Those  things  are  said 


same 

to  be  the  aame,  says  the  Fbllosopher,  In  number,  whose 
matter  is  one  and  the  same.  .  .  .  Those  things  are  the 
savie  in  species  whose  ratio  of  essence  is  one. 

Burgersdicim,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman,  i  20. 

I  rather  pity  than  hate  Turlt  and  Infldcl,  for  they  are 
of  the  same  Metal  and  bear  the  same  Stamp  as  I  do, 
though  the  Inscriptions  differ.    Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  32. 

It  hath  bin  inevitably  proT'd  that  the  natural  and  fun- 
damental causes  of  political  happines  in  all  governments 
are  the  same.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

Ignatius  Loyola  ...  in  the  great  Catholic  reaction 
bore  the  same  part  which  Luther  bore  in  the  great  Protes- 
tant movement.         Macaiday,  Von  Ranke's  Hist.  Popes. 

Bigotry  is  the  same  in  every  faith  and  every  age, 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 

The  same  sentiment  which  fits  us  for  freedom  itself 
makes  us  free.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  467. 

This  ambiguity  in  the  word  same,  whereby  it  means 
either  Individual  identity  or  indistinguishable  resem- 
blance, has  been  often  noticed,  and  from  a  logical  or  ob- 
jective point  of  view  justly  complained  of,  as  "engender- 
ing fallacies  in  otherwise  enlightened  understandings." 
J.  Ward,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XX.  81. 

3.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be  men- 
tioned or  denoted :  often  used  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  or  to  indicate  contempt  or  vexation. 
Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peepes?  .  .  . 
Is  it  not  Ginthia?  Spenser,  Bpithalamion,  1.  372. 

For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  L  IM. 
Afterwards  they  flea  him,  and,  obserulng  certaine  cere 
monies  about  the  flesh,  eat  the  sarm. 

Furehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  425. 
No  one  was  there  that  could  compare 
With  this  same  Andrew  Lammie. 

Andrew  Lamimie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  191). 

All  the  same,  nevertheless ;  notwithstanding ;  in  spite 

of  all:  for  all  that. 

We  see  persons  make  good  fortunes  by  them  all  the 

Digraeli,  Coningsby,  iv.  9. 
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or  other  fine  earth.  The  vases  are  of  a  bright-red  or  black 
color,  covered  with  a  lustrous  silicions  glaze,  with  sepa- 
rately molded  ornaments  attached  to  them. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Samos. 
Also  Samiot,  Samiote. 

Samidae  (sam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Samus  + 
-idcB.]  A  family  of  sponges,  typified  by  the 
genus  Samus,  whose  characteristic  megascleres 
or  skeletal  spicules  are  trifid  at  both  ends. 

samiel  (sa'mi-el),  n.  [<  Turk,  samyeli,  a  poison- 
ous wind,  <  samm,  semm  (<  Ar.  samm),  poison, 
+  yel,  wind.     Cf.  sinioom.'i     The  simoom. 

Burning  and  headlong  as  the  Samiel  wind. 

Moore,  Lalla  Kookh. 
The  cold  wind  that  frequently  during  winter  sweeps 
the  continent  of  North  America  from  north  to  south  is 
more  deadly  than  any  hot  wind,  even  than  the  half-fabu- 
lous Samiel  or  Simoom. 

J.  E.  Laughton,  in  Modem  Meteorology,  p.  60. 

Samiot,  Samiote  (sa'mi-ot,  -ot),  a.  and  n.  [<  Grr. 

Sa/it&TTi;,  <  ^d/iog,  Samos :  see  Satnian.']     Same 

as  Samiam. 

samiri,  n.    Same  as  saimiri. 
samisen  (sam'i-sen),  n.    [Jap.]    A  guitar  or 

banjo  of  three  strings,  used  by  the  Japanese. 


At  the  same  time,  (.a)  At  one  time;  not  later.  (6) 
However;  nevertheless;  still;  yet:  used  to  introduce  a 
reservation,  explanation,  or  fact  not  in  conflict  but  in  con- 
trast with  what  has  been  said. 

Ser  Peter.  We  shall  now  be  the  happiest  couple 

Lady  T.  And  never  differ  again? 

Sir  Peter.  No,  never!  — though,  at  the  sam£  time,  in- 
deed, my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your  temper 
very  seriously.  Sheridan^  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

samel-brick  (sam'el-brik),  n.  Same  as  place- 
hrick. 

samely  (sam'U),  a.  [<  same  +  -ly^.'\  Monoto- 
nous; unvaried.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  earth  is  so  samely  that  your  eyes  turn  toward 
heaven.  Einglake,  Eothen,  xvii. 

sameness  (sam'nes),  n.  [<  same  +  -ness.']  '  1. 
The  being  the  same;  oneness;  the  negation  of 
otherness;  identity:  as,  the  sameness  of  an  un- 
changeable being. —  2.  Essential  resemblance ; 
oneness  of  nature :  as,  a  sameness  of  manner. 

Unaltered !    Alas  tor  the  sameness 
That  makes  the  change  but  more  l 

Lowell,  The  Dead  House. 

3.  Want  of  variety;  tedious  monotony:  as, the 
sameness  of  objects  in  a  landscape. 

He  was  totally  nnfltted  for  the  flat  sameness  of  domestic 
life.  Whyte  MelmUe,  White  Bose,  n.  xx. 

It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long. 

With  weary  sam,eness  in  the  rhymes. 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song. 
That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

= Sjm.  1  and  2.  Sameness,  Identic.  Sameness  may  be  in- 
ternal or  external;  identity  is  internal  or  essential:  as, 
sameness  of  personal  appearance ;  the  identity  of  Saladin 
with  nderim  and  Adonbec.  One  book  may  be  the  same  as 
another,  but  cannot  be  identical  with  it.  Saladin  and  II- 
derim  and  Adonbec  were  the  same  man. 

samester,  samestre  (sa-mes't6r),  n.  A  variety 
of  coral.    Simmonds. 

samett,  samettet,  «•    Middle  English  forms  of 

QfJVVl't.'hfi 

Samia  (sa'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hubner,  1816),  <  L. 
Sarma,  fern,  of  Samius,  Samian:  see  Samian.'] 
A  notable  genus  of  bombyeid  moths,  confined 
to  North  America,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
SatumUdse.  The' largest  silkworm-moth  native 
in  the  United  States,  S.  cecropia,  is  an  example. 

Samian  (sa'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Samivs,  < 
Samus,  Samos,  <"Gr.  Sd/toc,  the  island  of  Samos.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samos,  an  island  in 
the  .^gean  Sea,  west  of  Asia  Minor,  now  form- 
ing a  principality  tributary  to  Turkey. 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samiam,  wine. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  UL  86  (song). 

Samian  earth,  the  name  of  an  aigillaceouB  earth  found 
in  the  island  of  .Samos,  and  formerly  used  in  medicine  as 
an  astringent.— Samian  letter.  Same  as  Pythagorean 
letter.    See  Pythagorean. 

When  Reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter. 

Points  him  two  ways.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  161. 

Samian  stone,  a  stone  found  in  the  island  of  Samos,  used 

for  polishing  by  goldsmiths,  etc.— Samian  ware,  a  name 

given  to  an  ancient  kind  of  pottery  made  of  Samian  earth 


Samisen.    a,  plectrum. 


samite  (sam'it),  n.  [<  ME.  samite,  samyte,  sam- 
it,  samet,  samette,  <  OF.  samit,  samyt,  samet, 
sammit,  samis,  'sami,  samy  =  Pr.  samit  j=  Sp. 
xamete  =  It.  smimito  =  MHGr.  samit,  samat,  sam- 
met,  samite,  Gt.  sammet,  sammt,  samt,  velvet,  < 
ML.  examitum,  exametum,  also^  after  Bom.,  sa~ 
mitum,  prop,  "hexamitum,  samite,  =  Euss.  dk- 
samitu,  velvet,  <  MGr.  i^a/urov,  samite,  lit.  '  six- 
threaded,'  <  Gr.  If,  six  (=  E.  six),  +  /liroc,  a 
thread  of  the  woof.  Cf .  dimity,  lit. '  two-thread- 
ed,' and  Sp.  terdopelo,  Pg.  terciopeUo,  velvet, 
lit. '  three-piled.']  Originally,  a  heavy  silk  ma- 
terial each  thread  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
twisted  of  six  fibers ;  later,  rich  heavy  silk  ma- 
terial of  any  kind,  especially  that  which  had  a 
satin-Uke  gloss. 

Ful  yonge  he  was  and  mery  of  thought. 
And  in  samette  with  briddes  wrought. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  836. 
In  widewes  habit  large  of  sam,yt  broune. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  109. 
In  silken  saanite  she  was  light  arayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  13. 
To  say  of  any  silken  tissue  that  it  was  "examitum"  or 
"samit"  meant  that  it  was  six-threaded,  and  therefore 
costly  and  splendid.  .  .  .  This  splendid  web  was  often  so 
thick  and  strong  that  each  string,  whether  it  happened  to 
be  of  hemp  or  of  silk,  had  in  the  warp  six  threads,  while 
the  weft  waa  of  flat  gold  shreds. 

S.  Z..  Handbook,  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  26. 

samlet  (sam'let),  n.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  sal- 
monet,  dW.  of  salmon.']  A  salmonet;  a  parr; 
a  young  salmon  of  the  first  year. 

It  is  said  that,  after  he  is  got  into  the  sea,  he  becomes, 
from  a  SamM  not  so  big  as  a  Gudgeon,  to  be  a  Salmon, 
in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  to  be  a  goose. 

J.  WattoTi,  Complete  Angler,  i.  7. 

sammet,  «•  *.    An  obsolete  form  of  sam^. 

sammier  (sam'i-6r),  n.  In  tamning,  a  machine 
for  pressing  water  from  sMns.    E.  M.  Knight. 

sammy  (sam'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sammied,  ppr. 
samm/yi/ng.  In  leather-marmf.,  to  damp  (skms) 
with  cold  water  in  the  process  of  dressing. 

samneti  "•    See  sam^-. 

Samnite  (sam'nlt),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Samms 
(Sammt-),  pi.  Samnites,  of  or  pertaining  to  Sam- 
nium,  a  native  of  Samnium,  also  a  gladiator  so 
called  (see  def.),  <  Samnium,  a  country  of  Italy 
whose  inhabitants  were  an  offshoot  from  the 
Sabines,  as  if  *Sdfmmim,  <  Sdbinus,  Sabine: 
see  Sdbme^.'\  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Samnium,  a 
country  of  ancient  Italy. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  of  Samnium. — 3.  InBoro. 
antiq.,  one  of  a  class  of  gladiators,  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  armed  like  the  natives  of  Sam- 
nium. They  were  distinguished  especially  by 
bearing  the  oblong  shield,  or  scutum. 

Samoan  (sa-mo'an),  a.  and  n.  _[<  Samoa  (see 
def.)  +  -are.]  I"  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samoa 
(also  called  the  Samoan  or  Navigators' Islands), 
an  island  kingdom  of  the  Pacmc,  lying  about 
latitude  14°  south,  longitude  169°  to  173°  west. 
It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany — samoan  dove  or 
pigeon,  the  tooth-billed  pigeon.  See  cut  under  LHctunm- 
lilt. 
H.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Samoa. 

Samolese  (sa-mo'le-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endlioher, 
1836),  <  Samolus  -f-  -ex.']    A  tnbe  oif  gamopet- 
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alous  plants  of  the  order  Primulacese,  embra- 
cing the  single  genus  Samolus. 

Samolus  (sam'o-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  samolus,  a 
plant,  supposed  to  be  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  or 
Samolus  Valerandi  (the  brookweed) :  a  word  of 
Celtic  origin.]  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  order  Primulacese,  the  primrose  family, 
ponstituting  the  tribe  Samolese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  calyx  with  flve-clef t  persistent  border,  a  perigy- 
nous  corolla  with  five  rounded  and  imbricated  lobes  and 
a  short  tube  bearing  five  stamens,  which  are  alternate 
with  as  many  slender  staminodes.  There  are  about  8  spe- 
cies, of  which  one,  S.  Valerandi,  the  brookweed  or  water- 
pimpernel,  is  cosmopolitan  the  others  being  natives  most- 
ly of  the  shores  south  of  the  tropics.  They  are  smooth 
herbs  with  round  stems,  sometimes  shrubby  below,  bear- 
ing alternate  entire  leaves,  often  principally  in  a  rosette 
at  the  base.  The  small  white  flowers  form  terminal  ra- 
cemes or  corymbs,  and  are  followed  by  roundish  flve-valved 
capsules  with  many  minute  globose  or  angled  seeds. 

Samosatenian  (sam"o-sa-te'ni-an),  ».  [<  LL. 
Samosatenus,  of  Samosata,  <  Samosata,  neut. 
pi.  (LL.  also  fern,  sing.),  <  Gr.  ^a/jdaara,  neut. 
pi.,  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Euphrates.]  A  fol- 
lower of  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
in  the  third  century.     See  Paulian. 

Samothracian  (sam-6-thra'gian),  a.  [<  Sam«- 
thrace  (see  def.)  -I-  -iom.]  Pertaining  to  Samo- 
thrace,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  belonging 
to  Turkey. 

samount,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  salmon. 

samovar  (sam'6-var),  n.  [<  Euss.  samovarii,  a 
tea-um;  regarded  in  a  popular  etymology  as 
Ut. 'self-boiler' 
(et.'L.auth^sa, 

<  Gt.  avBtiptic, 
a  kind  of  urn 
for  cooking,  lit. 
'self-cooker'), 
as  if  <  samii  (in 
comp.  samo-), 
self,  -1-  iariti, 
boil;  but  prob. 

<  Tatar  sana- 
bar,  a  tea- 
um.  The  Cal- 
muok  sanamur 
is  from  the 
Euss.  word.] 
A  copper  urn 
used  in  Eussia, 
Siberia,  Mon- 
golia, and  else- 
where, in  which 
water  is  kept 
boiling  for  use 
when  required 
for  making  tea, 
live  charcoal 
being  placed  in  a  tube  which  passes  up  through 
the  center  of  the  urn.  Similar  vessels  are  used 
in  winter  in  northern  China,  for  keeping  soups, 
etc.,  hot  at  table. 

A  huge,  steaming  tea-urn,  called  a  Sam^ovar  —  etymo- 
logically,  a  "self-boiler" — will  be  brought  in,  and  yon 
will  make  your  tea  according  to  your  taste. 

D.  M.  WaUaee,  Russia,  p.  12. 
The  sam^ovar,  however,  is  a  completely  new  institution, 
and  the  old  peasants  will  tell  yon,  "Ah,  Holy  Russia  has 
never  been  the  same  since  we  drank  so  much  tea." 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  136. 

Samoyed  (sa-mo'yed),  n.  [Also  Samoied,  Sa- 
mmde,  and  formerly  Samoed,  Samoyt;  <  Euss. 
Sam^yyed/ti.']  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Ural-Altaic  family. 

The  Sam/iyt,  or  Samoed,  hath  his  name,  as  the  Eusse 
saith,  of  eating  himselfe ;  as  if  they  had  sometime  beene 
Canlbals.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  431. 

Samoyedic  (sam-o-yed'ik),  a.  [<  Samoyed  + 
-ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  tiie  Samoyeds. 

samp  (samp),  n.  [<  Massachusetts  Ind.  saupac, 
sdpac,  lit.  made  soft,  thinned.]  Indian  com 
coarsely  ground  or  broken  by  pounding ;  a  kind 
of  hominy ;  also,  a  porridge  made  of  it.    [U.  S.] 

Nawsanmp  is  a  kind  of  meal  pottage  unparched.  From 
this  the  English  call  their  sami> ;  which  is  the  Indian  com 
beaten  and  boiled. 

Roger  WHHamt,  quoted  in  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.. 

[IV.  188. 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  tamp  and  milk. 
By  bomespim  beautypoured ! 

WhiUier,  The  Corn-Song. 

sampan,  sanpan  (sam'pan,  san'pan),  n.  [< 
Chin,  san,  sam,  three,  +  pan,  a  board;  other- 
wise of  Malay 
origin.]  A  small 
boat  used  on  the 
coasts  of  Chi- 
sampan.  na,  Japan,  and 


Antique  Russian  Samovar. 
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UpperPartofStemwiththeln- 
florescence  of  Samphire  {CriiJt- 
TMUfn  maritimumi'.  a,  a  flow- 
er; b,  the  fruit;  c,  transverse 
section  of  one  of  the  fruitiets. 
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Java,  corresponding  to  the  skifl  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  propelled  with  either  seuJIs  or  a 
sail.  It  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  fore-and- 
aft  roofing  of  mats, 
affording  shelter  and 
habitation  for  a  family. 

sampfen-wood  (samp'- 
fen-wud),  n.  Same  as 
saparirjwood. 

samphire  (sam'fir  or 
sam'f6r),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion (appar.  simulating 
campliire  for  camphor^ 
of  early  mod.  E.  sam- 
nre,  sampere,  sampier, 
'.  OP.  saint  pierre  (i.  e. 
herbe  de  Saint  Pierre,  St. 
Peter's  herb),  <  L.  sanc- 
tus,  holy  (see  saint),  + 
LL.  Petrus,  <  Gr.  HerpoQ, 
Peter,  <  irhpog,  a  stone, 
irirpa,  a  rock:  see  saint 
and  pier.']  A  succulent 
umbelliferous  herb, 
Crithmum  maritimum, 
growing  in  clefts  of 
rooks  close  to  the  sea 
in  western  Europe  and 
through  the  Mediterra- 
nean region.  The  young  leaves  are  highly  esteemed 
for  making  pickles.  VarlouB  other  maritime  plants  are 
named  tiom  it.  In  America  Salieorma  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Sometimes  for  change  they  [the  people  of  Leshos]  will 
acale  the  rocks  for  Sa/m^mr,  and  search  the  bottome  of  the 
lease  deep  seas  for  a  little  fish  shaped  like  a  hurre. 

SaTidys,  Travailes,  p.  14. 

Golden  samnhire,  a  plant.  Inula  crUhmoidee,  with  golden 
ilowers  and  thick  stems,  resembling  and  said  to  have  been 
used  like  samphire.  See  Invia. — Jamaica  samphire, 
(a)  Batis  ma/ritima,  a  chenopodiaceous  salt  weed  of  the 
West  Indian  and  Florida  coasts,  (b)  Borrichia  arboreacens, 
a  maritime  shrub  of  the  West  Indies. —  Longwood  sam- 
phire. See  PAamoceum.— Bock-sampllire,  the  com- 
mon samphire.    (See  also  ma/rsh'Sa/mphire.) 

sampi  (sam'pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aaftm, < adv^san,  +  m, 
pi.]  A  character,  8,  representing  a  Phenician 
sibilant  in  early  Dorian  (Greek)  use,  and  called 
san,  but  retained  later  only  as  a  numeral  sign, 
with  pi  added  to  its  name,  because  of  the  re- 
semblance of  the  character  in  form  to  a  Greek 
ff  (pi).    Its  value  as  a  numeral  was  900. 

samplaryt,  n.  [ME.  saumplarie,  by  apheresis 
from  *esaumplarie,  later  examplary,  exemplary  : 
see  exemplary,  n.,  and  cf .  sampler.']  An  exem- 
plar; a  pattern. 

Xhanh  men  maden  bokes  God  was  here  maister, 
And  seynte  spirit  the  mwrnplarin  and  seide  what  men 
sholde  wryte.  Pwrs  Plowvmn  (C),  xv.  47, 

sample  (sam'pi),  n.  [<  ME.  sample,  saumple,  by 
apheresis  from  asaumple,  esaumple,  <  OP.  essam- 
ple,  example,  also  ensample,  example:  see  ex- 
ample, ensample,  of  which  sample  is  a  doublet.] 
If.  Anything  selected  as  a  model  for  imita- 
tion ;  a  pattern ;  an  example ;  an  instance. 

A  samiile  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 

A  glass  that  f  eated  them.    Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 48. 

Thus  he  concludes :  and  ev'ry  hardy  knight 

His  awmple  followed.  Fair/ax. 

2.  A  part  of  anything  taken  at  random  out  of  a 
large  quantity  and  presented  for  inspection  or 
intended  to  be  shown  as  evidence  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  whole ;  a  representative  specimen : 
as,  a  sample  of  cloth,  of  wheat,  of  spirits,  of 
wines,  etc.  Samples  of  textile  fabrics  are  used  exten- 
sively in  retail  as  well  as  wholesale  business,  and  in  the 
large  cities  there  are  business  houses  most  of  whose  deal- 
ings are  with  out-of-town  customers  by  means  of  samples: 
Such  samples  are  oblong,  about  twice  as  long  as  wide, 
and  are  generally  stitched  or  pinned  into  little  packages 
like  books.  Samples  for  wholesale  trade  are  usually  pasted 
or  glued  upon  pattern-cards  or  pattern-books.  See  pattern' 
tard,  pattern-book. 

A  sample  is  better  than  a  description. 

Jefferson,  To  .Tohn  Jay  (Correspondence,  n.  419). 

Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  761. 

In  courtship  everything  is  regarded  as  provisional  and 
preliminary,  and  the  smallest  sample  of  virtue  or  accom- 
plishment is  taken  to  guarantee  delightful  stores  which 
the  broad  leisure  of  marriage  will  reveal. 

George  Eliot,  Mlddlemarch,  I.  xx. 

The  quality  of  Oils  shall  be  subject  to  specific  contracts 
as  per  sample,  and  shall  be  sold  by  gauge  or  weight. 

Wew  York  Prodwie  Exchange  Beport,  1888-9,  p.  294. 

=Syn.  2.  Specimen,,  Sample.  See  specimen. 
sample  (sam'pi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sampled, 
ppr.  sampling.  [<  sample,  n.  Cf.  example,  v.] 
If.  To  place  side  by  side  with  something  else 
closely  similar,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
or  illustration. 
334** 
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You  being  both  so  excellent,  'twere  pity 
If  such  rare  pieces  should  not  be  conferr'd 
And  sampled  together. 

'aiddleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  ii.  1. 
She  would  have  had  you  to  have  sampled  you 
With  one  within,  that  they  are  now  a  teaching. 
And  does  pretend  to  your  rank. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  1. 
Lest  this  should  be  wholly  attributed  to  Pilate's  cruelty, 
without  due  respect  had  of  the  omnipotent  justice,  he 
[Christ]  samples  it  with  another— of  eighteen  men  mis- 
carrying by  the  fall  of  a  tower. 

Eev.  T.  ^(toriM,  Works,  II.  166. 
3.  To  match ;  imitate ;  follow  the  pattern  or 
method  of. 

Shew  me  but  one  hair  of  his  head  or  beard. 
That  I  may  sample  it. 

Aiddleton  and  Dekker,  Koaring  Girl,  iv.  2. 
Walla  by  chance  was  in  a  meadow  by. 
Learning  to  sample  earth's  embroidery. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  select,  or  take  at  random,  a  sample  or 
specimen  of ;  hence,  to  try  or  test  by  examin- 
ing or  using  a  specimen  or  sample :  as,  to  sample 
sugar  or  grain ;  to  sample  wine. 

Chaucer  never  shows  any  signs  of  effort,  and  it  is  a 
main  proof  of  his  excellence  that  he  can  be  so  inadequate- 
ly sampled  by  detached  passages. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  281. 

It  is  difficult  to  compel  the  hydrochloric  acid  maker  to 
sample  this  water  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Sponi  Encye.  Xaniif.,  1. 146. 

sample-card  (sam'pl-kard),  n.  Same  as  pat- 
tern-card,  1. 

sample-cutter  (sam'pl-kuf'fer),  n.  Rotary 
shears  in  the  form  of  a  sharp-edged  disk  rolling 
on  a  table  against  a  fixed  edge.  It  cuts  from  a 
roll  of  cloth  narrow  strips  to  form  samples  of 
the  goods. 

sampler  (sam'plfer),  n.  [<  ME.  saumpler,  sam- 
plere,  a  sampler,  by  apheresis  for  desampler, 
exampMr :  see  exampler  and  exempla/r,  of  which 
sampler  is  a  doublet.  Cf.  also  samplary,  exem- 
plary, n.]     If.  An  exemplar;  a  pattern. 

Sundry  precedents  and  sam/plers  of  indiscretion  and 
weakness.  Ford,  Line  of  Life,  Pref. 

3.  A  piece  of  embroidery,  worsted-work,  or  the 
like.  Originally,  such  a  piece  of  work  done  to  fix  and 
retain  a  pattern  considered  of  value ;  or,  in  some  cases, 
a  large  piece  of  cloth  or  canvas  upon  which  many  pat- 
terns were  worked  side  by  side ;  more  recently,  a  similar 
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piece  of  needlework  intended  merely  to  exhibit  the  skill 
of  a  beginner,  and  often  framed  and  hung  up  for  show. 
Samplers  of  this  sort  often  included  Bible  texts,  verses, 
and  the  like. 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  witli  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 

Skak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iil.  2.  206. 
In  Kiles  cleer  Crystall  shee  doth  lordan  see ; 
In  Memphis,  Salem  ;  and  vn-warily 
Her  hand  (vnbidden)  in  her  Sampler  sets 
The  King  of  luda's  Name  and  Counterfets. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

Come,  bring  your  sampler,  and  with  art 
Draw  in 't  a  wounded  heart. 

HerrUk,  The  Wounded  Heart. 
The  best  room 
.  .  .  bookless,  pictureless 
Save  the  inevitable  sampler  hung 
Over  the  fireplace. 

WhUMer,  Among  the  Hills,  PreL 

3.  One  who  samples;  one  who  makes  up  and 
exhibits  samples  for  the  inspection  of  mer- 
chants, etc. 

The  modem  practice  of  buying  and  selling  ore  through 
men  known  as  public  samplers  is  constantly  growing  in 
favor.  Harpertifafl'.,  LXXVL  950. 

If  buyer  fails  to  attend  to  the  same  [notice  to  attend  to 
inspection]  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
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of  any  two  members  of  the  Committee  on  Lard,  upon  proof 
of  such  notice  and  failure,  without  fees,  to  appoint  a  sam- 
pler to  sample  the  Lard  for  delivery  on  that  notice,  and 
his  inspection  shall  be  final  on  that  delivery. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Beport,  1888-9,  p.  172. 

sample-room  (sam'pl-rom), ».  l.  Aroom where 
samples  are  kept  and  shown. — 3.  Aplace  where 
liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass ;  a  bar-room;  a  grog- 
shop.    [Vulgar  euphemism,  U.  S.] ' 

sample-scale  (sam'pl-skal),  n.  Avery  accurate- 
ly balanced  lever-scale,  weighing  correctly  to 
ten-thousandths  of  a  pound,  it  is  used  to  weigh 
small  proportional  quantities  of  articles,  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  weight  in  bulk. 

sample-spigot  (sam'pl-spig"qt),  n.  A  small  fau- 
cet inserted  through  a  cask-head. 

sampling-tube  (sam'pling-tub),  n.  A  drop- 
tube,  pipette,  or  liquor-thief  used  for  drawing 
out  small  quantities  of  liquor.  Also  called  tdte- 
vim,  thief-tube,  velinche,  or  wine-taster. 

Sampssean  (samp-se'an),  11.  [<  Gr.  ^afolialot, 
Sampsseans,  <  Heb.  stietnesh,  the  sun.]  One  of 
an  early  school  of  Jewish  Christians,  often  iden- 
tified with  the  Eloesaites. 

And  in  worshipping  of  the  Sunne,  whereof  they  were 
called  Sampsseans,  or  Suuner,  Sunmen,  as  Epiphanlus  in- 
terpreteth  that  name.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  148. 

sampson-post  (samp'son-post),  n.  Same  as  sam- 
son-post. 

sampsuchinet,  n.  [<  L.  sampsuchinus  (<  Gr. 
aa/j.Tlwxivoc),  of  marjoram,  <  sampsUcJmm,  samp- 
sTtchus,  sampsucum  (>  Sp.  sampsuco  =  OP.  samp- 
suo),  <  Gr.  ad/iipvxov,  aa/iipovxov,  ad/njnixoc,  a  for- 
eign name  of  marjoram.]  Sweet  marjoram. 
I  savour  no  sampsuchijie  in  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

Samshoo,  samshu  (sam'sho),  n.  [Chin.,  lit. 
'thrice  fired  or  distilled';  <  san,  sam,  three,  -I- 
shao,  fire,  boil.]  An  ardent  spirit  resembling 
Batavia,  arrack,  distilled  by  the  Chinese  from 
rice  or  from  large  millet.  The  n  ame  is  also  ap- 
plied in  China  to  all  spirituous  liquors,  such  as 
gin,  whisky,  and  brandy.    See  riee-wine. 

samson-post  (sam'sgn-post),  n.  [So  called  in 
allusion  to  Samson  the  strong  man,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Hebrews  (Judges  xiv.-xvi.).]  1. 
Naut.:  (a)  A  notched  stanchion  used  in  the 
hold  of  a  merchant  ship  for  fixing  purchases 
or  screws  in  stowing  cargo.  (6)  A  stanchion 
fixed  between  the  decks  of  a  man-of-war  as 
an  attachment  for  a  purchase-block  or  leading- 
block,  (c)  In  whaling,  a  heavy  upright  timber, 
firmly  secured  in  the  deck,  and  extending  about 
two  feet  above  it,  to  which  the  fluke-chain  or 
fiuke-rope  wag  formerly  made  fast  when  the 
whale  was  towed  in  to  be  cut.  Most  whale- 
men now  make  the  rope  fast  to  the  bitts.  C. 
M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  311. —  2. 
The  upright  post  supporting  the  walking-beam 
in  the  rope-drilling  apparatus  used  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil-region.  See  cut  under  oil-derrick. 
Also  written  sampson-post. 

samurai  (sam'o-ri),sJ»ifir.  and  jiZ.  [Jap.]  The 
military  class  of  Japan  during  the  continuance 
of  the  feudal  system  there,  including  both 
daimios,  or  territorial  nobles,  and  their  vassals 
or  military  retainers,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  or  one  of  them;  a  military  retainer  of  a 
daimio;  a  two-sworded  man,  or  two-sworded 
men  collectively.  The  samurai  were  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  scholars  of  Japan. 

Below  the  classes  already  mentioned  were  the  great 
bulk  of  the  samurai,  the  two-sworded  military  retainers, 
who  were  supported  by  their  lords.  .  .  .  They  were  reck- 
less, idle  fellows,  acknowledging  no  obeisance  but  to  their 
lord.  F.  0.  Adwms,  Hist,  of  Japan,  I.  76. 

Among  all  the  privileges  which  the  sanmrai  enjoyed 
over  the  common  man,  there  was  none  that  he  prized 
more  highly  than  the  right,  indeed  the  duty,  of  carrying  a 
sword.  .  .  .  The  samurai  never  went  without  his  sword, 
and  even  a  boy  going  to  school  had  one  buckled  on. 

J.  J.  Mein,  Japan,  p.  327, 

Samyda  (sam'i-da),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1753), 
<  Gr.  ariiivSa,  supposed  to  be  the  birch-tree.]  A 
genus  of  shrubs,  type  of  the  order  Samydaceee, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Caseariex.  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  colored  and  bell-shaped  calyx-tube  bearing  four 
to  six  unequal  lobes,  by  the  absence  of  petals  and  stami- 
nodes,byits  eight  to  thirteen  monadelphous  stamens  and 
its  free  ovary  with  very  numerous  ovules  on  three  to  five 
parietal  placentae,  the  style  single  with  a  capitate  stigma. 
The  2  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  are  shrubs  bear- 
ing two-ranked  alternate  oblong  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  pellucid  dots.  The  large  white,  rose-colored,  or  green- 
ish fiowers  are  borne  singly  or  few  in  the  axils,  and  followed 
by  a  hard  roundish  fruit  with  numerous  angled  seeds  each 
with  a  fleshy  aril.    See  doi>e!n/-berry. 

Samydaceae  (sam-i-da'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1845),  <  Samyda  +'  -acese.]  An  order  of 
polypetalous  plants  of  the  series  Calydflorx  and 
cohort  Passiflorales.  it  is  characterized  by  similarity 
of  the  petals  and  the  sepals,  or  by  their  absence,  and  by 
the  usually  undivided  style  and  stigma,  a  sessile  one-celled 
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ovary  generally  free  from  the  calyx,  oblong  or  angled  seeds 
always  fewer  than  the  ovules,  with  a  hard  and  dark  outer 
coat  covered  by  a  thin  and  fleshy  or  torn  arU,  and  contain- 
ing copious  albumen.  The  stamens  are  in  one  or  several 
rows,  more  often  numerous,  frequently  alternate  with 
Bteminodes,  equidistant  or  clustered  opposite  the  petals, 
wieir  slender  filaments  either  free  or  more  or  less  united 
The  order  differs  from  the  Pamfiaraeem  only  in  habit  and 
the  lack  of  a  corona.  It  includes  about  160  species,  be- 
longmg  to  25  genera,  all  tropical.  They  are  smooth  or 
hairy  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  two-ranked  un- 
divided leaves,  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  The  tvnical 
genus  is  Samyda. 

Samydese  (sa-mid'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Karl  Pried- 
rieh  Gaertner,  1807),  <  Samyda  +  -ea.]  Same 
as  Samydacese. 

san  (san),  n.  [Gtr.  adv.']  See  sampi  and  epise- 
mon,  2. 

Sana  (sa'nS,),  n.  [Peruv.  (?).]  A  kind  of  Peru- 
vian tobacco.    Treas.ofBot. 

sanability  (san-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  sanable  +  -ity 
(see  -bility).]  Sanable  character  or  condition; 
eurableness;  sanableness.    Imp.  Diet. 

sanable  (san'a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  sanable  =  Pg. 
sanavel  =  It.  'sanabUe,  <  L.  sanaUlis,  curable, 
remediable,  <  sanare,  cure,  make  sound:  see 
sanation.']  Capable  of  being  healed  or  cured; 
susceptible  of  remedy;  curable. 

Those  that  are  sanable  or  preservable  from  this  dread- 
ful sin  of  idolatry  may  find  the  efficacy  of  our  antidote. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatiy,  Pref.    (Latham.) 

sanableness  (san'a-bl-neB),n.  Sanability.  Imp. 

Diet. 

sanap,  n.    Same  as  savenape. 
sanatariiun,  sanatary  (san-a-ta'ri-um,  san'a- 

ta-ri),  n.    Erroneous  forms  of  sa/aatorium,  sdn- 


sanationt  (sa-na'shgn),  n.  [=  It.  aanazione  (> 
It.  sanare),  ^L.  sanatioiv^),  a  heaUng  or  curing, 
<  sanare,  heal,  make  sound,  <  sanus,  sound, 
healthy:  see  sa»el.]  A  healing  or  curing; 
cure. 

But  the  sanation  of  this  brain-sick  malady  is  very  dif- 
ficult iiei).  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  473. 

Consider  well  the  member,  and,  if  you  have  no  probable 
hope  of  sanation,  cut  it  oif  quickly. 

Wismian,  Surgery.    (Latham.) 

sanative  (san'a-tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  sanatmo,  < 
ML.  sanativus,  serving  to  heal,  <  L.  sanare,  pp. 
sanatus,  heal :  see  sanation.']  Having  the  power 
to  cure  or  heal;  healing;  tending  to  heal;  sana- 
tory. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients  that  wounds  which 
are  made  with  brass  'heal  more  easily  than  wounds  made 
with  iron.  The  cause  is  for  that  brass  Imth  in  it  self e  a 
sanative  vertue.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  787. 

The  doctor  .  .  .  declared  him  mnch  better,  which  he 
imputed  to  that  sanative  soporiferous  draught. 

Pielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  i  16. 
Thine  be  such  converse  strong  and  sanaMve, 
A  ladder  for  thy  spirit  to  reascend 
To  health  and  joy  and  pure  contentedness. 

Wordsumrth,  Frelude^  xi. 

sanativeness  (san'a-tiv-nes),  n.  Healing  prop- 
erty or  power. 

There  is  an  obscure  Village  in  this  County,  neare  St 
Neot'a,  called  Haile-weston,  whose  very  name  soundeth 
something  of  sanativeness  therein. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Huntingdon,  II.  98.    (Datries.) 

Sanatorial  (san-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  sanatory  + 
-at]    Same  as  sanatory"    [Bare.] 

sanatorium  (san-a-to'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  also,  er- 
roneously, samata/hum  (also  sardtarvam,  with  ref . 
to  L.  samitas,  health) ;  neut.  of  LL.  sanatorius, 
giving  health:  see  sanatory.]  1.  A  place  to 
which  people  go  for  the  sake  of  health ;  a  local- 
ity to  which  people  resort  to  regain  health ;  also, 
a  house,  hotel,  or  medical  institution  in  such  a 
locality,  designed  to  accommodate  invalids: 
specifically  applied  to  military  stations  on  the 
mountains  or  tablelands  of  tropical  countries, 
with  climates  suited-  to  the  health  of  Euro- 
peans. 
Simla,  a  British  sanatorium  in  the  northwest  of  India. 

Chambers's  Eneyc. 

2.  A  hospital,  usually  a  private  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  patients  who  are  not  beyond 
the  hope  of  cure. 

sanatory  (san'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  It.  sanatorio,  < 
LL.  sanatorius" grnug  health,  <  L.  sanare,  pp. 
sanatus,  heal :  see  sanation.  The  word  is  often 
confused  with  sanitary,  q.  v.]  Conducive  to 
healthj  healing;  curing.=Syn.  Seesoniter!/. 

sanbemto  (san-be-ne'to),  n.  [=  F.  sanebenit 
=  It.  sanbemto,  <  Sp.  Pg.  sambenito,  the  sanbe- 
nito,  so  called  because  the  garment  was  of  the 
same  cut  as  that  worn  by  the  members  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict;  <  Sp.  San  Benito,  St. 
Benedict,  founder  of  the  order  of  Benedictines : 
see  benedict,  benedictine.  The  word  has  also 
been  explained,  absurdly,  as  if  intended  for 
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(Sp.)  *saco  henito,  'blessed  sack,'  said  to  have 
been  orig.  a. coat  of  sackcloth  worn  by  peni- 
tents on  their  reconciliation  to  the  church.]  A 
garment  worn  by  persons  under  trial  by  the 
Inquisition  when  brought  into  public  view  at 
an  auto  de  f e  either  for  recantation  and  sub- 
sequent pardon  after  penance,  or  for  punish- 
ment by  hanging,  flogging,  or  burning  alive. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  hat,  others  as  a  sort  of  cas- 
sock or  loose  overgarment,  and  it  is  generally  asserted  to 
have  been  decorated  with  red  flames  or  grotesque  figures 
either  painted  or  applied  in  thin  materiS. 

There  are  few  who  have  fallen  into  the  Gripes  of  the 
Inquisition  do  scape  the  Kack,  or  the  San-benUo,  which 
is  a  strait  yellow  Coat  without  Sleeves,  having  the  Pour- 
trait  of  the  Devil  painted  up  and  down  in  black. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  T.  42. 

What  you  tell  us  of  knights-errant  is  all  invention  and 
lies ;  and,  if  their  histories  must  not  be  burnt,  at  least 
they  deserve  to  wear  each  of  them  a  Sanbenito,  or  some 
badge  whereby  they  may  be  known  to  be  infamous. 

Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  vi 

sance-bellt  (sans'bel),  n.  [Also  saints'  bell, 
sancte-bell,  saundng-bell,  prop.  Sanctus  bell :  so 
called  because  orig.  rung  at  the  Sanctus.  See 
saints^  bell,  under  beV?-,  n.]  Same  as  Sanctus 
bell.  See  bein. 
King  out  your  saneebells.        Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  1.  1. 

I  thank  God,  I  am  neither  so  profanely  uncharitable 
as  to  send  him  to  the  sance-bell,  to  truss  up  his  life  with  a 
trice.  ■  O.  Harvey,  Pour  Letters,  iii. 

sancbo^  (sang'ko),  n.  A  musical  instrument 
of  the  guitar  class,  used  by  negroes.  The  body 
consists  of  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood  with  a  long  neck, 
over  which  are  stretched  strings  of  vegetable  fiber,  which 
are  tuned  by  means  of  sliding  rings. 

Sancho^  (sang'ko),  n.  In  the  game  of  Sanoho- 
Pedro,  the  nine  of  trumps. 

Sancho-Fedro  (sang'ko-pe'dro),  n.  A  game 
of  cards  in  which  the  Saneho  or  9-spot  of  trumps 
counts  9,  the  Pedro  or  5-spot  of  trumps  5,  and 
the  knave  and  10-spot  (or  game)  of  trumps 
and  the  highest  and  lowest  trump-cards  played 
(called  high  and  low  respectively)  1  each,  in 
playing  the  value  of  the  cards  is  the  same  as  in  whist. 
The  person  whose  deal  it  is  has  the  privilege  of  either 
selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  right  to  make  the  trump, 
or  of  refusing  all  bids ;  in  either  case,  the  person  who  buys 
or  the  one  who  declines  to  sell  must  make  at  least  as  much 
as  waB  bid  or  refused,  or  he  is  *'set  back  "  the  number  of 
points  so  offered  or  declined.  The  game  is  usually  100 
points. 

sanctt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  saint^. 
Here  enter  not  vile  bigots,  .  .  . 
Cursed  snakes,  dissembling  varlets,  seeming  sancts. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  i.  64. 

sanctanimlty  (sangk-ta-nim'i-ti),  n.  [<  L. 
sanctiis,  holy,  +  o»MjraMS,"the  Tiiind.  Cf.  longa- 
nimity, magnanimity,  etc.]  Holiness  of  mind. 
A  hath,  or  a  thou,  delivered  with  conventional  unction, 
now  well  nigh  inspires  a  sensation  of  solemnity  in  its 
hearer,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  sanctaniTnity  of  its  ut- 
terer.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng. ,  p.  17. 

sancte-bellf  (sangk'te-bel),  n.  [Corruption  of 
Sanctus  bell.]    Same  as  Sanctus  bell.    See  6eZ?i. 

sanctificate  (sangk'ti-fi-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
sanctificated,  ppr.  sanctificaUng.  [<  LL.  sancti- 
ficatus,  pp.  of  sanctificare,  sanctify:  see  sancti- 
fy.]   To  sanctify.    [Bare.] 

Wherefore  likewise  doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  our  election 
to  the  Father  predestinating,  to  the  Son  propitiating,  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  sanctificating.     Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxxiv. 

sanctificatet,  a.  [ME.,  <  LL.  sanctificatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    Sanctified;  holy. 

0  loseph,  sajictijKote  is  thy  fyrst  foundation, 
Thy  parentycle  may  be  praysed  of  vs  all. 

Joseph  o/Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  50. 

sanctification  (sangk^'ti-fi-ka'shon),  91.  [<  LL. 
sanctificaUo(n-),  a  sanctification',  <  sanctificare, 
pp.  sanctificatus,  sanctify:  see  sanctify.]  1. 
The  act  of  sanctifying  or  making  holy ;  in  theol., 
the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which  the  affections 
are  purified  and  the  soul  is  cleansed  from 
sin  and  consecrated  to  God.  in  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, regeneration,  or  the  awakening  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
hCE^is  regarded  as  an  instantaneous  act;  while  sanctifi- 
cation, or  the  perfecting  of  that  life,  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  graduu  and  progressive  worl^  never  completed  in 
this  life.  The  doctrine  of  perfect  sanctification,  sometimes 
also  called  the  doctrine  qf  holiness,  held  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number,  is  the  doctrine  that  men  may  be  and 
sometimes  are  perfected  in  holiness  in  the  present  life, 
and  wholly,  unreservedly,  and  undeviatingly  consecrated 
to  do  the  divine  will,  so  that  they  are  freed  from  all  sin, 
though  not  from  all  mistakes  or  errors  in  judgment. 

God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  erf  the  truth. 

2  Thes.  ii.  13. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sanctified,  purified,  or 
made  holy;  conformity  of  the  heart  and  life  to 
the  will  of  God. — 3.  Consecration. 

The  bishop  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly  adores 
and  kisses  it ;  after  this  follows  a  long  prayer  for  the  satic- 
ti/icaiion  of  that  new  sign  of  the  cross. 


sanctimoniously 

sanctified  (sangk'ti-fid),  p.  a.  [<  sanctify  + 
-ed^.]  Made  holy;  consecrated;  set  apart 
for  sacred  services ;  hence,  affecting  holiness ; 
sanctimonious :  as,  a  sanctified  whine. 

He  finds  no  character  so  sanctified  that  has  not  its  fail- 
ings. Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixvii. 

sanctifiedly  (sangk-ti-fl'ed-li),  adv.  Sancti- 
moniously. 

He  never  looks  upon  us  but  with  a  sigh, .  .  .  tho'  we 
simper  never  so  sanctifiedly. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  it  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  III.  371). 

sanctifier  (sangk'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  sancti- 
fies or  makes  holy;  specifically  [cop.],  in  theol., 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

sanctify  (sangk'ti-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sanc- 
tified, ppr.  sanctifying.  [<  SlE.  sanctifien,  <  OP. 
sanctifier,  saintefier,  P.  sanctifier  =  Pr.  sanctifir- 
car,  sancUfiar  =  Sp.  Pg.  santificar  =  It.  santifi- 
care,  <  LL.  sanctificare,  make  holy,  sanctity,  < 
L.  sanctus,  holy,  +  -ficare,  <  facere,  make :  see 
saimf^  and  -fy.]  1.  To  make  holy  or  clean, 
either  ceremonially  or  morally  and  spiritual- 
ly; purify  or  free  ttona  sin. 

Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it; 
that  he  might  sanct\l)/  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  word.  Eph.  v.  28. 

Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanMfy  the  people 
with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate. 

Heb.  xiii.  12. 

2.  To  consecrate;  set  apart  from  a  common  to 
a  sacred  use ;  hallow  or  render  sacred ;  invest 
with  a  sacred  or  elevated  character:  said  of 
things  or  persons. 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it. 


Gen.  ii.  3. 

Whether  is  greater,  the  gold  or  the  temple  that  sandti- 
fieth  the  gold?  Mat  xxiii.  17. 

Sa}r  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  san^fied,  and 
sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I 
am  the  Son  of  God?  John  x.  36. 

A  deep  religious  sentiment  sanctified  the  thirst  for  lib- 
erty. Emerson,  Hist  Discourse  at  Concord. 

3.  To  make  efficient  as  a  means  of  holiness ; 
render  productive  of  spiritual  blessing. 

Those  judgments  God  hath  been  pleased  to  send  upon 
me  are  so  much  the  more  welcome,  as  a  means  which  his 
mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me  as  to  make  me  repent  of 
that  unjust  act.  Eikon  BasUike. 

The  church  is  nonrished  and  fed  by  the  power  of  Christ's 
life,  and  sanctified,  that  is,  perfected  in  her  unity  with 
him,  by  his  truth.  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  XLTII.  496. 

4.  To  make  free  from  guilt;  give  a  religious 
or  a  legal  sanction  to. 

That  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw. 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law. 

I^den,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1. 164. 

5.  To  keep  pure;  render  inviolable. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  246. 

6.  To  celebrate  or  confess  as  holy. 

Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your 
fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread.  Isa.  viii.  13. 

=Synj  To  hallow. 

sanctifH^gly  (sangk'ti-fi-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  tending  to  sanctify  or  make 
holy. 

sanctiloquent  (sangk-tU'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L. 
sanctus,  holy,  -I-  loquen(i-)s,  ppr.  of  logui, 
si)eak.  Cf.  LL.  sanctiloquus,  speaking  holily.] 
Discoursing  on  heavenly  things.  [Bare.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

sanctimonialt  (sangk-ti-mo'ni-al),  a.  [<  LL. 
sancMmonialis,  holy,  pious,  <  L.  sanctimonia, 
holiness:  see  sanetimomy.]  Same  as  sanctimo- 
nious. 

sanctimonious  (sangk-ti-mo'ni-us),  a.  [<ML. 
*sanctimoniosus,  <  L.  sanctimonia,  holiness:  see 
sanctimony.]  If.  Possessing  sanctity;  sacred; 
holy;  saintly;  religious. 

Saiu^nrumiotju  ceremonies  ,  .  . 
With  full  and  holy  rite.     Shak.,  Tempest^  iv.  1. 16. 
SanMmmdaus  customes,  which  of  olde 
Haue  by  grave  counsels  to  a  godlie  end  .  .  . 
Been  instituted.     Times'  WhigOe  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

2.  Making  a  show  of  sanctity;  affecting  the 
appearance  of  sanctity. 

The  saneUrrunama  pirate  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten 
commandments.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  L  2.  7. 

Sajutimmvimis  avarice.  IfUton. 

At  this  Walter  paused,  and  after  twice  applying  to  the 
bell,  a  footman  of  a  peculiarly  grave  and  sanMmonUms 
appearance  opened  the  door.    Bulvier,  Eugene  Aram,  ii.  7. 

sanctimoniously  (sangk-ti-mo'ni-us-li),  adv. 
If.  Sacredly;  religiously. 

You  know,  dear  lady. 
Since  you  were  mine,  how  truly  I  have  lov'd  yon. 
How  sanMnumioudy  observ'd  your  honour. 

Fteteher,  Sea  Voyage,  L 1. 


sanctimoniously 

2.  In  a  sanctimonious  or  aflfectedly  sacred 
manner. 

sanctimoniousness  (sangk-ti-mo'nl-us-nes),  n. 
Sanctimonious  character  or  condition. 

sanctimony  (sangk'ti-mg-ni),  n.  [<  OF.  sanc- 
Umonie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  santimonia,  <  L.  sancti- 
monia,  holiness,  sacredness,  virtuousness,  < 
sanctus,  holy,  +  suffix  -monia:  see  saint^  and 
-mony.]  If.  Piety;  devoutness;  scrupulous 
austerity;  sanctity. 

It  came  into  ray  Mind  that,  to  arrive  at  univeisal  Holi> 
nesB  all  at  once,  1  would  take  a  Journey  to  the  holy  Land, 
and  Bo  would  return  Home  with  a  Back-Load  of  Sancti- 
mony.        N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  C!oUoquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 352. 

Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage ;  .  .  .  which  holy  under- 
taking, with  most  austere  saneiimony,  she  accomplished. 
Shak.,  jUI's  Well,  iv.  S.  6». 

Cardinal  Carolus  Borremceus  .  .  .  [was]  greatly  rever- 
enced in  his  time  tor  the  purity  &  sanctimony  of  his  life. 
Coryat,  Gnidities,  1. 117. 

2.  The  external  appearance  of  devoutness; 
labored  show  of  goodness;  affected  or  hypo- 
critical devoutness. 
sanction  (sangk'ahon),  n.  [<  OP.  (and  F.) 
sanction,  =  Sp.  saiieion  =  Pg.  sanc^So  =  It. 
sanzione,  <  L.  sanctio(n-),  the  act  of  ordaining 
or  decreeing  as  sacred  or  inviolable,  a  decree, 
ordinance,  sanction,  <  sancir^  pp.  sanctus,  ren- 
der sacred:  see  «a*TOti.]  1.  The  act  of  making 
sacred;  the  act  of  rendering  authoritative  as 
law;  the  act  of  decreeing  or  ratifying;  the  act 
of  making  binding,  as  by  an  oath. 

Fill  every  man  his  howl.    There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  mruition  In. 
Here  1  begin  the  sacrament  to  all. 

B.  Jomon,  Catiline,  i.  1. 
Wanting  eanelion  and  authority,  it  is  only  yet  a  private 
■work.  T.  Baker,  On  Learning. 

If  they  were  no  laws  to  them,  nor  decreed  and  made 
sacred  by  iav^ion,  promulgation,  and  appendant  penal- 
ties, they  could  not  so  oblige  them  as  to  become  the  rule 
of  virtue  or  vice. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  Pref.,  I.  9. 

2.  A  decree ;  an  ordinance ;  a  law :  as,  the  prag- 
matic sancUon. 

Love's  power,  we  see, 
Is  H^ature's  tampion,  and  her  first  decree. 

Dryden,  Fal.  and  Arc,  i.  330. 

8.  The  conferring  of  authority  upon  an  opinion, 
practice,  or  sentiment ;  confirmation  or  support 
derived  from  public  approval,  from  exalted  tes- 
timony, or  from  the  countenance  of  a  person 
or  body  commanding  respect. 

The  strictest  professors  of  reason  have  added  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  testimony.  Watts. 
Religion  gave  her  sanction  to  that  intense  and  unquench- 
able animosity.                         Macwiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
Gown  and  Sword 
And  Law  their  tlireefold  sanetian  gave. 

Whitlier,  Astrsea  at  the  Capitol. 

4.  A  provision  of  a  law  which  enforces  obe- 
dience by  the  enactment  of  rewards  or  penal- 
ties, called  respectively  rc»jM»eratory  and^MM*- 
ti/oe  sanctions;  hence,  in  utilitarian  ethics,  the 
knowledge  of  the  pleasurable  or  painful  conse- 
quences of  an  act,  as  making  it  moral  or  im- 
moral. 

By  the  laws  of  men,  enacted  by  civil  power,  gratitude 
is  not  enforced ;  that  is,  not  enjoined  by  the  sanction  of 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  that  shall 'not  be 
found  grateful.  South. 

A  Sanction  then  is  a  source  of  obligatory  powers  or  mo- 
tives :  that  is,  of  pains  and  pleasures ;  which,  according 
as  they  are  connected  with  such  or  such  modes  of  conduct 
operate,  and  are  indeed  the  only  things  which  can  oper- 
ate, as  motives. 

Benthanif  Introd^  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  iii.  2,  note. 

The  fear  of  death  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
strongest  of  our  feelings.  It  is  the  most  formidable  sanc- 
tion which  legislators  have  been  able  to  devise. 

Hacavlay,  Mill  on  Government. 

The  internal  sanction  of  duty,  whatever  our  standard  of 
duty  may  be,  is  one  and  the  same — a  feeling  in  our  own 
mind,  a  pain,  more  or  less  intense,  attendant  on  a  viola- 
tion of  duty.  J.  is.  Min,  Utilitarianism. 

The  consequences  which  an  action  done  here  may  have 
in  the  unseen  world  are  the  sanetio-ns  attached  to  it. 

Hodgson,  Fhil.  of  Eeflection,  III.  xi.  §  6. 

External  sanction,  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  in  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  will  result  from  an  act  either  always 
or  in  the  long  run,  and  so  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  as  an 
inducement  to  do  or  refrain  from  that  sort  of  act— In- 
ternal sanction,  the  knowledge  of  mental  reflection 
upon  an  ac(^  productive  of  pleasure  or  pain,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  do  or  refrain  from  that  sort  of  act. — Legal  sanc- 
tion, the  knowledge  that  a  penalty  will  probably  be  in- 
flicted by  a  court  for  an  act,  as  an  inducement  to  refrain 
from  that  act.— Moral  sanction,  according  to  Bentham, 
the  knowledge  of  how  one's  neighbors  will  take  a  given 
act,  as  a  motive  for  doing  or  not  doing  it.  Less  strict 
utilitarians,  as  Mill,  admit  an  internal  sanction  as  moral. 
Non-utilitarian  moralists  often  use  the  phrase  moral  sanc- 
tion, but  with  no  determinate  signification.  Thus,  the 
intuitionalist  Calderwood  (Handbook  of  Moral  Fhilos.,  I. 
11.  4,  §  7)  says :  "Sanction  is  a  confirmation  of  the  moral 
character  of  an  action,  which  follows  it  in  experience." 
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This  makes  sanc^n  in  this  phrase  mean  not  a  reward  or 
punishment,  but  an  attestation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evolutionist  Stephen  (Science  of  Ethics,  X.  i.  2)  says :  "Ac- 
cording to  my  argument,  the  primary  and  direct  inci- 
dence, if  I  may  say  so,  of  mmal  sanctions  is  upon  the  social 
organism,  whilst  the  individual  is  only  indirectly  and 
secondarily  aflected."  That  is  to  say,  races  in  which  cer- 
tain instincts  are  weak  are  unfitted  to  cope  with  other 
races,  and  go  under ;  so  that  a  morai  sanction  is  a  remote 
consequence  of  a  line  of  behavior  tending  by  natural  se- 
lection to  reinforce  certain  instincts. — Physical  sanc- 
tion, the  knowledge  that  pleasure  or  pain  wiU  generally 
result  from  a  given  line  of  conduct  by  the  operation  of 
causes  purely  natural.— Political  sanction,  the  hope  of 
favor  or  fear  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  government 
as  the  consequence  of,  and  thus  a  motive  for  or  against, 
certain  conduct.— Popular  sanction,  the  knowledge  that 
the  people,  in  their  private  and  individual  capacity,  will 
regard  with  favor  or  disfavor  a  person  who  acts  in  a  given 
way,  as'a  motive  for  or  against  such  action.  Bentham  re- 
gards this  as  the  same  as  moral  sanction. — Pragmatic 
sanction.  See  ^offTreatM.- Psychological  sanction, 
the  knowledge  that  certain  conduct,  if  found  out>  wiU  act 
upon  a  certain  mind  or  certain  minds  to  cause  those  per- 
sons to  confer  pleasure  or  inflict  pain  upon  the  person  who 
pursues  such  conduct,  this  knowledge  being  considered 
as  a  motive  for  or  against  that  conduct. — Punitive  sanc- 
tion, the  attachment  of  a  penalty  to  a  legal  offense.— 
Religious  sanction,  the  belief  that  God  attaches  rewards 
and  punishments  to  his  laws  as  a  motive  for  obeying  him. 
— Bemuneratory  sanction,  the  promise,  as  by  a  govern- 
ment, of  a  reward  as  an  incitement  to  attempt  a  certain 
performance.— Social  sanction.  Same  as  popular  sane- 
(ion. =Syn.  1  and  3.  Authorization,  countenance,  support, 
warrant. 

sanction  (sangk'shon),  v.  t.  [<  sanction,  ra.]  1. 
To  give  authoritative  permission  or  approval 
to;  ratify;  confirm;  invest  with  validity  or 
authority. 

They  entered  into  a  covenant  sanctioned  by  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  religion  usual  on  these  occasions. 

PrescoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

If  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  were  accused  of  Atheism,  each  of 
them  sanctioned  his  speculations  by  the  sacred  name  of 
theology.  Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  §  21. 

2.  Togive  countenance  or  support  to;  approve. 
To  sancticn  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  1.  615. 
Even  Plato,  in  his  imaginary  republic,  the  Utopia  of  his 
beautiful  genius,  sanctions  slavery. 

Sumner,  Orations,  1. 21.'). 
Sanctioning  right.  See  right,  i.  =Syn.  Allow,  Permit, 
etc.  See  aUmoK 
sanctionable  (sangk'shou-a-bl),  a.  [<  sanction 
+  -able.']  Worthy  of  sanction,  or  of  approba- 
tion or  approval. 

sanctionary  (sangk'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  sanction 
+  -ary."]  Eelating  to  or' implying  sanction; 
giving  sanction.  Imp.  Diet. 
sanctitude  (sangk'ti-tiid),  n.  [<  L.  sanctitudo, 
sacredness,  <  sanctus,  holy:  see  sancUty,']  1. 
Holiness;  sacredness;  sanctity. 

In  their  looks  divine 
The  ima^e  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  293. 
2.  Sanctimony;  affected  sanctity. 

His  manners  ill  corresponded  with  the  austerity  and 
sanctitude  of  his  style. 

LancLor,  Asinius  Follio  and  Licinius  Calvus,  ii. 

sanctity  (sangk'ti-ti),  «. ;  pi.  sanctities  (-tiz). 
[<  OP.  sainctete,  also  sainteed,  santite,  saintee, 
,P.  sainteti  =  Pr.  sancUtat,  sanctetat  =  Sp.  san- 
tidad  =  Pg.  sanUdade  =  It.  santitd,  <  L.  sanc- 
Uta{t-)s,  holiness,  sacredness,  <  samctus,  holy, 
saored:  aeesaini^.']  1.  Holiness;  saintliness; 
godliness. 

Puritanes,  ...  by  whoso  apparent  shew 
Of  sanctity  doe  greatest  evils  grow. 

Timeif  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  141. 
Then  heaven  and  earth  renew'd  shall  be  made  pure 
To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  X.  639. 

2.  Sacred  or  hallowed  character;  hence,  sa- 
credness; solemnity;  inviolability. 

His  afflrmations  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

We  have  grown  quite  accustomed  now-a-days  to  the  in- 
vasion of  what  used  to  be  called  the  sanetiiy  of  private 
life.  D.  C.  Hurray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xiiL 

3.  A  saint  or  holy  being;  a  holy  object  of  any 
Mnd.     [Bare.] 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars.  MUton,  P.  L.,  iii.  60. 

I  murmur'd,  as  I  came  along. 

Of  comfort  clasp'd  in  trut£  reveal'd ; 

And  loiter'd  in  the  Master's  field. 
And  darken'd  sanctities  with  song. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxvii. 

Odor  of  sanctity.  See  odor. =Syn.  1.  Piety,  Saintliness, 
etc.  (see  religion),  purity,  goodness.- 2.  Inviolability. 
sanctuarize  (sangk'tu-a-riz),  v.  t.  '  [<  sanctuary 
+  ■4ze.']    To  shelter  by  means  of  a  sanctuary 
or  sacred  privileges.     [Eare.] 

No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 128. 

sanctuary  (sangk'tu-a-ri),  n.;  pi.  sanctuaries 
(-riz).    [<  ME.  sanctuary,  sdntuarie,  seyntuarie, 
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sentwa/ry,  seyntwarie,  <  OF.  saintuaire,  sa/ntuavre, 
saintuairio,  P.  sanctuaire  =  Pr.  sanctuaH  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  santuario,  <  LL.  sanetuariiim,  a  sacred 
place,  a  shrine,  a  private  cabinet,  ML.  also 
temple,  church,  churchyard,  cemetery,  right 
of  asylum, <  l,.sanctus, holy,  sacred :  see  sainv-.] 

1.  A  saored  or  consecrated  place ;  a  holy  spot; 
a  place  in  which  sacred  things  are  kept. 

Proverbs,  like  the  sacred  books  of  each  nation,  are  the 
sanctuary  of  the  intuitions.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Specifloally— (a)  In  Scrip.,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  par- 
ticularly the  most  retired  part  of  it,  called  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies, in  which  was  kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into 
which  no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the  high 
priest,  and  that  only  once  a  year  to  intercede  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  same  name  was  given  to  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxv.  8).  (6)  A  house 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God ;  a  church. 

And  I  saw  crowds  in  column'd  sanctuaries. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women, 
(c)  The  cella  or  most  sacred  jrart  of  an  Egyptian,  Greek, 
or  Roman  temple,  (d)  In  classical  antiq.,  a  sacred  place, 
a  locality,  whether  inclosed  or  not,  but  generally  inclosed, 
consecrated  to  some  divinity  or  group  of  divinities,  often  a 
grove,  sometimes  an  inclosure  of  notable  size  and  impor- 
tance, containing  shrines,  temples,  a  theater,  arrange- 
ments for  gymnastic  contests,  places  of  shelter  for  suppli- 
ants or  for  the  sick,  etc. :  as,  the  sanctuary  of  .^culapius 
at  Epidaurus. 

The  stele  was  to  be  set  up  in  a  sanctuary,  which,  it  seems 
probable,  was  that  of  Pandion  on  the  Acropolis. 

Harrison  and  Verrall,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  xcvii. 
(e)  The  part  of  a  church  where  the  chief  altar  stands ;  the 
chancel ;  the  presbytery.    See  out  under  reredos. 

The  original  arcade  piers  of  the  choir  and  sanctwiry  [the 
semicircular  part  of  the  choir,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis] 
do  not  exist.  C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  37. 

(/t)  A  portable  shrine  containing  relics. 

Than  the  kynge  made  be  brought  the  hiest  seintewariea 
that  he  hadde,  and  the  beste  relikes,  and  ther-on  they 
dide  swere.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  76. 

(flrf)  A  churchyard. 

Also  wyth-ynne  chyrche  &  seyntioary 
Do  rygt  thus  as  I  the  say, 
Songe  and  cry  and  suche  fare, 
For  to  stynte  thow  schalt  not  spare. 
Jfi/ro,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  330. 
Seyntwary,  churchyard.    The  name  of  sanctuary  is  now 
given  to  that  part  of  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  church  where 
the  altar  stands.    In  medieeval  documents  belonging  to  ' 
this  country,  Sanctuarium  and  its  equivalents  in  English 
almost  always  mean  churchyard. 

Note  in  Myrds  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[p.  76. 

2.  A  place  of  refuge  or  protection;  a  sacred 
asylum;  specifically,  a  church  or  other  sacred 
place  to  which  is  attached  the  privilege  of  af- 
fording protection  from  arrest  and  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law  to  criminals,  debtors,  etc., 
taking  refuge  within  its  precincts.  From  the 
time  of  Constantine  downward  certain  churches  have  been 
set  apart  in  many  Catholic  countries  to  be  an  asylum  for 
fugitives  from  the  hands  of  j  ustice.  In  England,  particu- 
larly down  to  the  Reformation,  any  person  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  such  a  sanctuary  was  secured  against  punishment 
—exceptwhencharged.with  treason  or  sacrilege— if  with- 
in the  space  of  forty  days  he  gave  signs  of  repentance,  and 
subjected  himself  to  banishment.  By  the  act  21  James  I., 
c.  xxviii.,  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  crime  was  finally 
abolished.  Various  sanctuaries  for  debtors,  however,  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  and  about  London  till  1697,  when  they 
too  were  abolished.  In  Scotland  the  abbey  of  Holyrood 
House  and  its  precincts  still  retain  the  privilege  of  giving 
sanctuary  to  debtors,  and  one  who  retires  thither  is  pro- 
tected for  twenty-four  hours ;  but  to  enjoy  protection 
longer  the  person  must  enter  his  name  in  the  books  kq>t 
by  the  bailie  of  the  abbey.  Since  the  abolition  of  impris- 
onment for  debt  this  sanctuary  is  no  longer  used. . 

That  Cytee  was  also  Sacerdotalle— that  is  to  seyne,  uyn- 
tuarie — of  the  Tribe  of  Juda.     Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  66. 
Thescholehouse  should  be  counted  a  sanctuarie  against 
feaxe.  Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  49. 

Your  son  is  slain,  Theodoret,  noble  Theodoret  1 
Here  in  my  arms,  too  weak  a  sanctuary 
'Gainst  treachery  and  murder  I 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii.  2. 
Let's  think  this  prison  holy  sanctuary. 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men. 
Fletcher  (pjnd  another)^  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,,  ii.  1. 

Whitefriars,  adjacent  to  the  Temple,  then  well  known 
by  the  cant  name  of  Alsatia,  had  at  this  time,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  afterwards,  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary, 
unless  against  the  writ  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  ... 
The  place  abounded  with  desperadoes  of  every  descrip- 
tion — bankrupt  citizens,  ruined  gamesters,  irreclaimable 
prodigals.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xvi. 

3.  Refuge;  shelter;  protection;  speeiiically, 
the  immunity  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
law  afforded  by  the  sacred  character  of  a  place, 
or  by  a  specially  privileged  church,  abbey,  etc. 

The  Chapell  and  Refectory  [were]  full  of  the  goods  of 
such  poor  people  as  at  the  approch  of  the  Ai'my  had  fled 
with  them  thither  for  sanctuary. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  7, 1641. 

At  this  Time,  upon  News  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Ap- 
proach, Queen  Elizabeth  f  orsaketh  the  Tower,  and  secretly 
takes  Sanctuary  at  Westminster. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  209. 

These  laws,  whoever  made  them,  bestowed  on  temples 
the  privilege  of  saruAuary.  MUton, 
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The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made  fuel  for 
the  Are ;  but  some  reliques  of  it  took  mnttuary  under 
ground,  and  escaped  the  common  destiny. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting. 
O  peaceful  Sisterhood, 
Eeceive,  and  yield  me  ianebmry,  nor  ask 
Her  name  to  whom  ye  yield  it 

Tennyson,  Goinevere. 
iBttamlaii  Banctuaiy.   See/siAmum. 
sanctuary'l'  (sangt'Ju-a-ri),  v.  t.     [<  sanctuary, 
«.]     To  place  in.  safety  as  in  a  sanctuary;  be- 
stow safely. 

Securely  flght,  thy  purse  is  mnctuary'd. 
And  in  this  place  shall  beard  the  proudest  thief e. 
Heywood,  Tour  Prentises  of  London  (Works,  II.  189). 
sanctum  (sangk'tum),  n.     [Short  for  sanctum 
sanctorum,  holy  of  holies:  sanctum,  neut.  of  L. 
sanctus,  pp.  of  sandre,  consecrate,  make  holy; 
sanctorum,  gen.  pi.  of  sanctum:  see  saint^.'}    A 
sacred  place;  a  private  retreat  or  room:  as,  an 
editor's  sanctum. 

1  had  no  need  to  make  any  change ;  I  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  quit  my  sanctum  of  the  school-room— for 
a  san£ttim  it  was  now  become  to  me — a  very  pleasant  ref- 
uge in  time  of  trouble.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  jcvii. 
Sanctum  sanctorum,  (a)  "The  holy  of  holies":  the 
innermost  or  holiest  place  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or 
temple.  See  holy,  (b)  Any  specially  private  place  or  re- 
treatj  not  to  be  entered  except  by  special  permission  or 
favor. 

His  house  is  defiled  by  the  unsavory  visits  of  a  troop  of 
pup  dogs,  who  even  sometimes  carry  their  loathsome  rav- 
ages into  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  parlor ! 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  197. 

Sanctus  (sangk'tus),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
first  word  in  the  L.  version;  <  L.  sanctus,  pp. 
of  saneire,  make  holy,  consecrate:  see  sainfl.'] 

1 .  In  liturgies,  the  ascription ' '  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  hosts^  ..."  in  which  the  eucha- 
ristie  preface  culminates,  and  which  leads  up  to 
the  canon  or  prayer  of  consecration.  The  Sanctus 
exists  and  occupies  this  place  in  all  liturgies.  It  is  proba- 
bly of  primitive  origin,  and  was  already,  as  it  still  is,  used 
in  the  Jewish  liturgy  (being  taken  from  Isa,  vi.  2,  3 :  com- 
pare Eev.  Iv.  8),  the  following  "Hosanna"  fPsalm  cxviii. 
25,  "Save  now")  also  further  marking  the  connection, 
A  similar  ascription  occurs  in  the  Te  Deum.  Other  names 
for  the  Sanctus  are  the  Tersanctus  (and,  improperly,  the 
Trisagion),  and  the  Seraphic  or  Triumphal  Hymn  {EpivA- 
dm).    See  Benedietus,  preface. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  above  ascription  or 
hymn.— Black  SanctuSt,aprofane  or  burlesque  hymn, 
performed  with  loud  and  discordant  noises ;  hence,  any 
confused,  tumultuous  uproar.  Also  Black  Santus,  Santos, 
Saniis. 

At  the  entrie  we  heare  a  confused  noise,  like  a  hlacke 
sartetus,  or  a  house  haunted  with  spirits,  such  hollowing, 
shouting,  dauncing,  and  clinking  of  pots, 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money, 
like  Bulls  these  b^ow,  those  like  Asses  bray ; 
Some  barke  like  ban-dogs,  some  like  horses  ney; 
Some  howl  like  Wolues,  others  like  Furies  yell; 
Scarce  that  hloAike  Santus  could  be  match'd  in  hell. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  576. 

Let 's  sing  him  a  black  samUs;  then  let's  all  howl 
In  our  own  beastly  voices,    ^'letch^r.  Mad  Lover,  Iv.  1. 
Sometimes  they  whoop,  sometimes  their  Stygian  cries 
Send  their  Mack  Santos  to  the  blushing  skies. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  I.  x.  20. 
Sanctus  bell.    See  belli. 

sand^  (sand),  n.  [<  ME.  sand,  sond,  <  AS.  sand 
=  OS.  sand  =  OFries.  sond  =  MD.  sand,  J>.  zand 
=  MLG.  sant,  LG.  sand  =  OHG.  MHG.  sant,  G. 
sand  =z  Icel.  sandr  =  8w.  Dan.  sand  (Goth,  not 
recorded),  sand ;  cf .  OHG.  *samat,  MHG.  sampt, 
G.dial.  (Bav.)somp,  sand;  the  Tent. base  bemg 
appar.  orig.  samd^,  prob.  =  Gr.  &fiadog,  ipa/iaBog, 
sand;  cf.  E.  dial,  samel,  gritty,  sandy,  and  L. 
sabulum  (for  "samulum  ?),  sand,  gravel.]  1. 
Water-worn  detritus,  finer  than  that  to  which 
the  name  gravel  would  ordinarily  be  applied:, 
but  the  line  between  sand  and  gravel  cannot 
be  distinctly  drawn,  and  they  frequently  occur 
intermingled.  Sand  consists  usually  of  the  debris  of 
crystalline  rocks,  and  quartz  veiy  commonly  predomi- 
nates in  it,  since  this  mineral  is  very  little  liable  to  chemical 
change  or  decomposition.  In  regions  of  exclusively  cal- 
careous rocks  there  is  rarely  any  considerable  amount  of 
what  can  be  propei'ly  called  sand,  finely  comminuted  cal- 
careous materials  being  extremely  liable  to  become  re- 
consolidated.  Sand  occurs  in  every  stage  of  wear,  from 
that  in  which  the  particles  have  sharp  edges,  showing 
that  they  have  been  derived  from  the  recent  breaking  up 
of  graninc  and  other  silicious  rocks,  to  that  in  which  the 
fragments  are  thoroughly  rounded,  showing  that  they 
have  been  rubbed  against  one  another  during  a  great 
length  of  time.  Sand,  when  consolidated  by  pressure  or 
held  together  by  some  cement,  becomes  sandstone ;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  material  forming  the  series  of  stratified 
rocks  is  sandstone, 

The  counter,  shelves,  and  fioor  had  all  been  scoured, 
and  the  latter  was  overstrewn  with  fresh  blue  sand. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  IL 

S.  A  tract  or  region  composed  principally  of 
sand,  like  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  or  a  tract  of 
sand  exposed  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide :  as,  the 
Libyan  Sands;  the  Solway  sands. 

Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be 
washed  off  the  next  tide.  Shak.,  Hen.  T,,  iv.  1. 100. 
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The  island  is  thirty  miles  long,  two  miles  broad  in  most 
places,  a  mere  sand,  yet  fuU  of  fresh  water  in  ponds. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 193. 

3.  Any  mass  of  small  hard  particles:  as,  the 
sand  of  an  hour-glass;  sand  used  in  blotting. — 

4.  l3i  foundmg,  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and 
other  materials  used  in  making  molds  for  cast- 
ing metals,  it  is  distinguished  according  to  different 
qualities,  etc.,  and  is  therefore  known  by  specific  names : 
as,  core-mnd,  green  sand,  old  sand,  etc. 

5.  Sandstone :  so  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  pe- 
troleum region,  where  the  various  beds  of  pe- 
troliferous sandstone  are  called  oil-sands,  and 
designated  as  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  struck  in  the  borings. 
Similarly, the  gas-bearing  sandstones  are  called 
gas-sands. — 6.  pi.  The  moments,  minutes,  or 
small  portions  of  time;  lifetime;  allotted  period 
of  life :  in  allusion  to  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass 
used  for  measuring  time. 

Now  our  sands  are  almost  run. 

Shdk.,  Pericles,  v.  2. 1. 

7.  Force  of  character;  stamina;  grit;  endur- 
ance; pluck.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

I  became  head  superintendent,  and  had  a  couple  of 
thousand  men  under  me.  Well,  a  man  like  that  is  a  man 
that  has  got  plenty  of  sand  —  that  goes  without  saying. 

The  Century,  XXXTX.  74. 
BagsIlOt  sand.  Same  as  Bagshot  beds  (which  see,  under 
liedi).- Blue  sajld.  See  blue.— Biaia.  sand.  See  brain- 
sand. — Burned  sand,  in  molding,  sand  which  has  been 
heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  tenacity  given  by  the 
clayey  ingredient.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  partings. — 
Itry  sand,  in  founding,  a  combination  of  sand  and  loam 
used  in  making  molds  to  be  dried  in  an  oven.— Green 
sand,  in  founding,  fresh,  unused,  or  unbaked  sand  suit- 
able for  molding. — Hastings  sand,  in  geol.,  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Wealden,  a  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
assemblage  of  strata  covering  a  large  area  in  the  Bouthem 
counties  of  England.  See  Weald^. — New  sand.  See 
new.— OH  sand,  in  founding,  sand  which  has  been  used 
for  the  molds  of  castings,  and  which  has  become,  under  the 
action  of  heat,  friable  and  more  porous,  and  is  therefore 
used  for  filling  the  flasks  over  the  facing-sand,  as  it  affords 
ready  escape  for  gases. — Rope  Of  sand.  See  ropeK— 
Sand  blast.  See  sand-blast. — Sharp  sand,  sand  the  par- 
ticles of  which  present  sharp  ciy  stalune  fracture,  not  worn 
smooth  by  attrition. 
sand^  (sand),  V.  t.  [<  sand^,  n.']  1.  To  sprin- 
kle with  sand;  specifically,  to  powder  with 
sand,  as  a  freshly  painted  surface  in  order  to 
make  it  resemble  stone,  or  fresh  writing  to 
keep  it  from  blotting. — 3.  To  add  sand  to:  as, 
to  sand  sugar. — 3.  To  drive  upon  a  sand-bank. 

Travellers  and  seamen,  when  they  have  been  sanded  or 
dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance 
only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  148. 

sand^t,  n.      [ME.,  also  sonde,  from  AS.  sand, 
sond,  a  sending,  message,  mission,  an  embassy, 
also  a  dish  of  food,  a  mess,  lit. '  a  thing  sent,'  < 
sendan  (•/  sand),  send :  see  send.     Cf .  sandes- 
man.']    A  message;  amission;  an  embassy. 
Firste  he  saide  he  schulde  doune  sende 
His  sartde,  that  we  schuld  nogt  be  irke. 
His  haly  gaste  on  vs  to  lende. 

York  Plays,  p.  466. 

SandaU  (san'dal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sarir 
dall,  sandale,  sendal,  sendall;  <  ME.  *sandale, 
sandalie  =  D.  sandaal  =  G.  sandale  =  Sw.  Dan. 
sandal,  <  OF.  sandale,  cendale,  F.  sandale  = 
Sp.  Pg.  sandalia  =  It.  sandalo,  <  ML.  sanda- 
lum,  L.  sandaUum,  <  Gr.  cavSaXvov,  dim,  of  aav- 
SaMv,  ^olic  ad/iPaXov,  a  sandal;  prob.  <  Pers. 
sandal,  a  sandal,  slipper.]  1.  A  kind  of  shoe, 
consisting  of  a  sole  fastened  to  the  foot,  gen- 
erally by  means  of  straps  crossed  over  and 
passed  around  the  ankle,  originally  sandaJs  were 
made  of  leather,  but  they  afterward  became  articles  of 


Sandals. 
The  pair  in  the  middle  are  Roman,  those  on  the  sides  are  Greelc. 

luxury,  being  sometimes  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
precious  materials,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Sandals 
of  straw  or  wickerwork  are  worn  by  some  OrientEdnations ; 
those  of  the  Japanese  form  their  chief  foot-covering,  ex- 
cept the  stocking ;  they  are  left  at  the  door,  and  not  worn 
within  the  houses,  the  floors  of  which  are  generally  cov- 
ered with  mats.  Sandals  form  part  of  the  official  dress  of 
bishops  and  abbots  in  the  Soman  Catholic  Church ;  they 
were  formerly  often  made  of  red  leather,  and  sometimes 
of  silk  or  velvet  richly  embroidered. 

His  sandales  were  with  toilsome  travell  tome. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  L  vi.  35. 


sandalwood 

The  men  wear  a  sort  of  sandals  made  of  raw  hide,  and 
tied  with  thongs  round  the  foot  and  ancle. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  il.  13. 
The  form  of  the  episcopal  sandal  about  half  a  century 
before  St.  Austin  began  his  mission  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  may  be  seen  from  the  Eavenna  mosaics. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Eathers,  ii.  236,  note. 

3.  A  half-boot  of  white  kid  or  satin,  often  pret- 
tily embroidered  in  silver,  and  laced  up  the 
front  with  some  bright-colored  siUc  cord.  They 
were  cut  low  at  each  side  to  display  the  em- 
broidered clock  of  the  stocking. —  3.  A  tie  or 
strap  for  fastening  a  slipper  or  low  shoe  by 
being  passed  over  the  foot  or  around  the  ankle. 
Shoes  with  sandals  were  in  use  during  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  until  about  1840.  Originally 
the  term  signified  the  ribbons  secured  to  the  shoe,  one 
on  each  side,  and  crossed  diagonally  over  the  instep  and 
ankle,  later  a  simpler  contrivance,  as  a  single  band  with 
button  and  buttonhole,  or  even  an  india-rubber  strap. 

Open-work  stockings,  and  shoes  with  sandals. 

JDickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  i.  2, 

4.  An  india-rubber  overshoe,  having  very  low 
sides  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  sole  with  a 
strap  across  the  instep.  Especially— (n)  such  a  shoe 
with  an  entire  sole  and  a  counter  at  the  heel ;  or  (b)  such 
a  shoe  with  a  sole  for  the  front  part  of  the  foot  only. 

5.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  any  rough 
and  simple  shoe.    Also  called  irogue. 

sandal^  (san'dal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  san- 
dol,  also  sandier,  usually  in  pi.  form  sanders, 
saunders,  <  late  ME.  sawndres,  sawndyrs,  <  OP. 
sandal,  santal,v}-  sandaulx,  P.  sandal,  santal  = 
Sp.  sdndalo  =  Pg.  sandalo  =  It.  sandalo  (>  D.  G. 
Sw.  Dan,  sandet),  <  ML.  (and  NL.)  santalum,  < 
LGr.  aavTaXov,  also  a&vSavov,  sandalwood,  =.Ar. 
gandal  =  Hind,  sandal,  chandan  =  Pers.  sandal, 
chandal,  chandan  =  Malay  tsendana,  sandal- 
wood, <  Skt.  chandana,  the  sandal-tree,  perhaps 
<  •/ chand,  shine,  =  L.  candere,  shine:  see  can- 
did.']   Same  as  sandalwood. 

The  white  sandcH  is  wood  very  sweet  &  in  great  request 

among  the  Indians.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  265. 

Toys  in  lava,  fans  of  sandal.    Tennyson,  Princess,  Frol. 

sandal^  (san'dal),  n.    Same  as  sendal. 

sandal^  (san'dal),  n.  [<  Ar.  sandal,  a  large  open 
boat,  a  wherry'.']  A  long  narrow  boat  with  two 
masts,  used  on  the  Barbary  coast. 

We  were  startled  by  the  news  that  the  Mahdi's  people 
had  arrived  at  Ladowith  three  steamers  and  nine  sandals 
and  nuggars,  and  had  established  themselves  on  the  site 
of  the  old  station.  Science,  XIV.  375. 

sandaled,  sandalled  (san'dald),  p.  a.  [<  san- 
dal^ -I-  -ed^.]     1.  Wearing  sandals. 

SandaU'd  palmers,  faring  homeward, 
Austrian  knights  from  Syria  came. 

if.  Arnold,  Church  of  Brou,  t 

3.  Fastened  with  a  sandal.  See  sandaP-,  3, — 
Sandaled  shoes,  low,  light  shoes  or  slippers  worn  by 
women,  from  1800  till  about  1840,  in  the  house  and  in  com- 
pany, and  often  out  of  doors, 

sandaUforin  (san'da-li-f drm),  a.  [<  L.  sanda- 
limn,  sandal,  -f-  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
sandal  or  slipper. 

sandaliu  (san'da-Un),  n.  [<  sa/ndal^  +  -ml.] 
Same  as  sandalwood. 

sandal-tree  (san'dal-tre),  n.  A  name  of  one 
or  more  trees  of  th'e  genus  Sandoricum. 

sandalwood  (san'dal-wud),  n.  [<  sandal^  + 
wood^.']  The  fragrant  wood  of  the  heart  and 
roots  of  a  tree  of  several  species  belonging  to 
the  genus  Santalum;  also,  the  tree  itself.  The 
most  important  species  is  S.  albujn,  an  evergreen  20  or  30 
feet  high,  with  the  aspect 
of  privet.  It  is  native  in 
dryish  localities  in  south- 
em  India,  ascending  the 
mountains  to  an  altitude  of 
3,000  feet.  The  hearl>wood 
is  yellowish  -  brown,  very 
hard  and  close-grained, 
scented  with  an  oil  still 
more  abundant  in  the  root,  . 
which  is  distilled  for  per- 
fumery purposes  and  is  in 
great  request.  The  wood 
is  much  used  for  carving, 
making  ornamental  boxes, 
etc.,  being  valued  as  a  pro- 
tective from  insects  as  well 
as  for  its  perfume.  It  is 
also  extensively  used,  espe 
cially  in  China  (which  is 
the  great  market  for  san- 

dalwoodX  to  bum  as  in-  sandalwood  lS«>ll<zlum  albuml. 
cense,  both  in  temples  and 

in  dwellings.  Other  sandalwoods,  from  which  for  a  time 
after  their  discovery  large  supplies  were  obtained,  are  S. 
Freym,n£ti4inum  (its  wood  caUed  citron  or  ydlow  sandal- 
wood)  and  S.vyruldrium  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  S.  Yasi 
of  the  FiJIs,  S.  Austro-ealedonicum  of  New  Caledonia,  and 
PusanuslSantalum)spicatut  of  AustraUa,  but  these  sources 
were  soon  nearly  exhausted.  In  India  and  New  Caledonia 
sandalwood  is  systematically  cultivated.  See  alnrng  and 
Fusanus.  Also  called  «an<f«r»MK)o(f.— Bastard  sandal- 
wood. See  Jfj/opoTMrn.- Oueensland  sandalwood,  the 
Australian  EremophUa  Mitchelli  of  the  Myoporinem.  a 
taU  shrub  or  small  tre^  viscid  and  strongly  scented.    The 


sandalwood 

heart-wood  ia  dark  reddiah-brown,  faintly  scented,  uaed  for 
<:abinet-work.— Red  samdaJwood.  (a)  The  East  Indian 
tree  Pterocarpw  eantalinus,  or  its  dark-red  wood,  which 
is  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  imparting  a  reddish-brown  color 
to  woolens.  It  is  considered  by  Hindu  physicians  to  be 
astringent  and  tonic.  See  Pterocarpus.  Also  called  ruby- 
woody  and  sometimes  distinctively  red  sandergwood.  (o) 
Another  East  Indian  tree,  Adenavihera  pavatdna,  with  red 
wood,  used  as  a  dyestuft  and  otherwise.  See  Adenanthera. 
— Sandal'WOOd  bark,  a  bark  said  to  be  from  a  species 
of  Myroxyloni  burnt  in  place  of  frankincense. — Sandal- 
wood &ig}i8b.  See  .Sn^JwA.— Venezuela  sandal- 
wood, a  wood  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  rutaceous 
tree,  somewhat  exported  from  Venezuela.  The  heart- 
wood  is  dark  brown,  the  sap  yellow,  the  scent  pleasant 
but  faint.  It  is  the  source  of  West  Indian  sandalwood 
oil. —  White  sandalwood,  the  common  sandalwood. — 
Yellow  sandalwood,  in  the  West  Indies,  Butida,  cajaitata 
of  the  Cambretaceee. 

sandarac  (san'da-rak),  n.  [Also  sandarach, 
aandwrak,  and  corruptly  cmdwrae;  <  OF.  sanda- 
rac,  sandarache,  sandarax,  F.  sandaraque  =  Sp. 
Pg.  sandaraoa  =  It.  sandaraca,  sandracca,  <  L. 
sandaraca,  sanderaca,  sa/ndaracha,  <  Gr.  aav6a- 
p&Kri,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  realgar,  a  red  col- 
or, also  bee-bread;  of  Eastern  origin:  at.Av.san- 
darus  =  Pers.  sandarus  =  Hind,  sandarus,  san- 
daros,  sindrus,  sundras,  <  Skt.  aindura,  realgar.] 
1.  In  mineral.,  red  sulphuret,  or  protosulphuret, 
of  arsenic;  realgar. — 3.  A  resin  in  wMte  tears, 
more  transparent  than  those  of  mastic,  which 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  sandarae-tree, 
CalUtris  quadri/oalmis.  (See  sandarac-^ee.)  it  is 
used  as  pounce-powder  for  strewing  over  erasures  on  paper 
(see  pouneei),  as  Incense,  and  for  making  a  pale  varnish 
for  light-colored  woods.  It  was  formerly  renowned  as  a 
medicine.  Australian  species  of  Ocdl'^ris  yield  a  similar 
resin,    Alsocalledjun'^ier-rennfgwm  juniper, 

sandaracin  (san-dar'a-sin),  n.  [s  sandMrac  + 
-in^.']  A  substance,  containing  two  or  three  res- 
ins, which  remains  after  treating  sandarac  with 
alcohol. 

sandarac-tree  (san'da-rak-tre),  n.  A  tree,  CaU 
Uiris  quadrivalvis,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Morocco.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  straggling  branches. 
The  wood  is  fragrant,  hard,  durable,  mahogany-colored, 
and  is  largely 
used  in  the  con- 
struction of 
mosques  and 
similar  build- 
ings in  the  north 
of  Africa.  See 
(derce  and  8an- 
darae.  Also  call- 
ed arar-iree. 

sand-badger 

(sand'  baj  "- 
er),  n.  A  Ja- 
vanese bad- 
fer,  Meles  an- 
uma.  P.  Z. 
Sclater. 
sand-bag 
(sand  '  bag), 
n.  A  bag  fill- 
ed with  sand, 
(a)  A  bag  of  sand 


Sandarac-tree  {Catlitris  quadrivalvis). 


or  earth,  used  in  a  fortification  for  repairing  breaches,  etc., 
«r  as  ballast  in  boats  and  balloons,  (b)  A  leathern  cushion, 
tightly  filled  with  fine  sand,  used  by  engravers  to  prop  their 
work  at  a  convenient  angle,  or  to  give  free  motion  to  a  plate 
-or  cut  in  engraving  curved  lines,  etc.  (c)  A  bag  of  sand 
used  as  a  weapon.  Especially — (1)  Such  a  bag  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  staff  and  formerly  employed  in  the  appointed 
combats  of  yeomen,  instead  of  the  sword  and  lance,  the 
weapons  of  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Engaged  with  money-bags  as  bold 
As  men  with  iand-hagi  did  of  old. 

5.  BvUxr,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  80. 
<2)  A  cylindrical  tube  of  flexible  and  strong  material  filled 
with  sand,  by  which  a  heavy  blow  may  be  struck  which 
leaves  little  or  no  mark  on  the  skin :  a  weapon  used  by 
ruffians.  (<{)  A  bag  of  sand  which  was  attached  to  a  quin- 
tain, (e)  A  long  narrow  bag  of  flannel,  filled  with  sand, 
used  to  cover  crevices  between  window-sashes  or  under 
doors,  or  laid  on  the  stage  of  a  theater  behind  flats  and 
wings  to  prevent  lights  at  the  back  from  shining  thiough 
the  spaces  left  at  junctions.     ' 

sandbag  (sand'bag),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  sand- 
bagged, ppr.  sandbagging.  [<  sand-bag, ».]  To 
hit  or  beat  with  a  sand-bag. 

sandbagger  (sand'bag"6r),  n.  1 .  One  who  uses 
a  sand-bag;  especially,  a  robber  who  uses  a 
sand-bag  to  stun  his  victims. 

And  the  perils  that  surround  the  belated  citizen  from 
the  attacks  of  lurking  highwaymen  an&eand-baggersln  the 
darkened  streets  do  not  add  to  the  agreeableness  of  the 
situation.  Elect.  Review  (Amer.),  XV.  xix.  13. 

2.  A  sailing  boat  that  uses  sand-bags  as  ballast. 
sand-ball  (sand'bai),  ».    A  ball  of  soap  mixed 
with  fine  sand  for  the  toilet:  used  to  remove 
roughness  and  stains  from  the  hands. 

Sand-bcUli  are  made  by  incorporating  with  melted  and 
perfumed  soap  certain  proportions  of  fine  river  sand. 

Watt,  Soap-making,  p.  16i. 

sand-band  (sand'band),  n.    In  a  vehicle,  an 
iron  guard-ring  over  the  inside  of  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  and  projecting  over  its  junction  with  the 
335 
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axle,  de  signed  to  keep  sand  and  dus  fc  from  work- 
ing into  the  axle-box.    E.  H.  Knight. 

sand-bank  (sand'bangk),  n.  A  bank  of  sand; 
especially,  a  bank  of  sand  formed  by  tides  or 
currents. 

sand-bar  (sand'bar),  n.  A  bar  of  sand  formed 
in  the  bottom  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

sand-bath  (sand'bath),  n.  l .  A  vessel  contain- 
ing warm  or  hot  sand,  used  as  an  equable  heater 
for  retorts,  etc.,  in  various  chemical  processes. 
— 2.  In  med.,  a  form  of  bath  in  which  the  body 
is  covered  with  warm  sea-sand. — 3.  The  roll- 
ing of  fowls  in  sand,  by  which  they  dust  them- 
selves over  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  feathers; 
the  act  of  pulverizing ;  saburration. 

sand-bear  (sand'bar),  n.  The  Indian  badger 
or  bear-pig,  Arctonyx  collaris.    See  balisaur. 

sand-bearings  (sand'bar"ingz),  n.pl.  See  bear- 
ing. 

sand-bed  (sand'bed),  n.  In  metal,  the  bed  into 
which  the  iron  from  the  blast-furnace  is  ran ; 
the  floor  of  a  foundry  in  which  large  eastings 
are  made. 

sand-beetle  (sand'be"tl),  n.  Any  member  of 
the  Trogidse.    Adams,  Man.  Nat.  Hist. 

sand-bellows  (sand'beFois),  n.  Ahand-beUows 
for  throwing  sand  on  a  newly  painted  surface, 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  stone. 

sandbergerite  (sand'b&rg-er-it),  n.  [<  P.  Sand- 
berger  (a.  1826)  -)-  -ite^.]  In  mineral.,  a  variety 
of  tennantite,  or  arsenical  tetrahedrite,  con- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  zinc. 

sand-bird  (sand'berd),  n.  A  sandpiper  or  some 
similar  bird ;  a  shore-bird. 

sand-blackberry  (sand'ttak^'ber-i),  n.  See 
blackberry  and  Bubus. 

sand-blast  (sand'blast),  n.  Sand  driven  by  a 
blast  of  air  or  steam,  used  to  out,  depolish,  or 
decorate  glass  and  other  hard  substances.  Com- 
mon hard  sand  and  other  substances  are  thus  used  as  ab- 
radants.  The  blast  throws  the  particles  violently  against 
the  surface,  in  which  each  particle  makes  a  minute  break, 
and  the  final  result  is  the  complete  and  ra{)id  cutting  of 
the  hardest  glass  or  stone.  Paper  or  gelatin  laid  on  the 
surface  resists  the  sand  and  makes  it  possible  to  cut  on 
glass,  etc.,  the  most  intricate  patterns.  The  method  is  also 
used  for  ornamenting  marble  and  stone,  usually  with  the 
aid  of  iron  patterns,  and  for  cleaning  and  resharpening 
flies.    Also  called  sandrjet. 

sand-blind  (sand'blind),  a.  [<  late  MB.  sande- 
blynde  ;  supposed  to  be  a  corruption,  simulating 
sand  (as  if  having  eyes  blurred  by  little  grains 
or  specks ;  cf .  sanded,  4),  of  an  unrecorded  *sam- 
blind,  hall-blind,  <  AS.  sdm-  (=  L.  semi-  =  Gr. 
fliu-),  half  (see  sam-,  semi-,  hemi-),  +  blind,  blind : 
see  blmdK'\  Purblind;  dim-sighted.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 

0  heavens,  this  is  my  true-begotten  father !  who,  being 
more  than  sand-Mind,  high  gravel-blind,  knows  me  not. 
Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2.  37. 

I  have  been  sand-blind  from  my  infancy. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 

sand-blindness  (sand'blind"nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  sand-blind. 

sand-blower  (sand'bl6"6r),  n.  A  simple  appa- 
ratus for  throwing  fine  sand  thinly  and  evenly 
upon  a  freshly  painted  surface ;  a  sand-bellows. 

sand-board  (sand'bord),  n.  In  a  vehicle,  a  bar 
over  the  rear  axle  and  parallel  with  it,  resting 
upon  the  hind  hounds  at  the  point  where  they 
cross  the  axle. 

sand-box  (sand'boks),  n.  1 .  A  box  with  a  per- 
forated top  or  cover  for  sprinkling  paper  with 
sand.^ — 2.  AboxfiUed  with  sand,  usually  placed, 
in  American  locomotives,  on  top  of  the  boiler 
and  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel,  with  a  pipe 
to  guide  the  sand  to  the  rail  when  the  wheels 
slip  owing  to  frost,  wet,  etc.  See  cut  under 
passenger-engine. — 3.  A  tree. 
Sura  crepitans.  The  fruits  are  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  cut,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  having  a  number  of 
cells,  each  containing  a  seed.  When 
ripe  and  dry  they  burst  with  a  sharp 
report.    See  Hura  (with  cut). 

sand-brake  (sand'brak),  n.  A 
device  in  which  the  resistance 
offered  by  sand  in  a  box  surrounding  a  car- 
axle  is  automatically  made  to  stop  a  train  when 
the  cars  accidentally  separate,  or  if  the  speed 
reaches  a  dangerous  point. 

sand-bug  (sand'bug), «.  1.  A  burrowing  crus- 
tacean of  the  family  Sippidee.  See  cut  under 
Sippa. —  2.  Some^hymenopterous  insect  that 
digs  in  the  sand,  as  a  digger-wasp;  a  sand- 
wasp:  a  loose  popular  use.  [U.  S.]  —  3.  Any 
member  of  the  Galgulidee. 

sand-bur  (sand'ber),  n.  A  weed,  Solanum  ros- 
tratum,  a  native  of  the  great  plains  of  the 


Fruit  of  the  Sand- 
box Tree  {Hura 
crepitans). 


sanded 

western  United  States,  thence  spreading  east 
ward.  The  fruit  fills  closely  the  extremely 
prickly  calyx. 

sand-burned  (sand'bfemd),  a.  In  founding,  not- 
ing the  surface  of  a  casting  to  which  the  sand 
of  the  mold  has  become  partially  fused  and  has 
united  with  the  metal,  thus  forming  a  rough 
easting.  This  defect  is  due  either  to  unsuitable 
sand  or  to  the  lack  of  proper  blacking  of  the 
mold.    E.  H.  Knight. 

sand-canal  (sand'ka-nal"),  n.  The  madreporie 
canalof  an  echinoderm;  the  stone-canal.  See 
diagram  under  Echinoidea. 

sand-cherry  (sand'eher"i),  n.  The  dwarf  cher- 
ry, Prunuspumila. 

sand-clam  (sand'klam),  n.  The  common  long 
clam,  Mya  arenaria. 

sand-club  (sand'klub),  TO.    A  sand-bag. 

sand-cock  (sand'kok),  TO.  The  redshank,  To- 
tanus calidris.  QeecvAvjaAeiredshank,  [Local, 
British.] 

sand-collar  (sand'kol"ar),  n.    A  sand-saucer. 

sand-corn  (sand'k6m),"TO.  [<  ME.  *sandcorn, 
<  AS.  sand-corn  (=  G.  sandkom  =  Icel.  sand- 
korn  =  Sw.  sandkom  =Dan.  sandskom),  a  grain 
of  sand,  <  sand,  sand,  +  corn,  corn:  see  sand'^ 
and  corn^.']    A  grain  of  sand. 

sand-crab  (sand'krab),  n.  A  crab  of  the  genus 
Ocypoda,  which  lives  on  sandy  beaches,  runs 
very  swiftly,  and  burrows  in  the  sand;  also, 
the  lady-crab,  Platyonychus  ocellatus.  See  cut 
under  Platyonychus. 

sand-crack  (sand'krak),  TO.  1.  A  fissure  or 
crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  extending  from 
the  coronet  downward  toward  the  sole,  it  occurs 
mostly  on  the  inner  quarters  of  the  fore  feet  and  on  the 
toes  of  the  hind  feet.  It  is  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  horn-secreting  membrane  at  the  coronet,  and  is  liable 
to  cause  lameness. 

2.  A  crack  which  forms  in  a  molded  brick  prior 
to  burning,  due  to  imperfect  mixing. 

sand-cricket  (sand'krik'"et),  TO.  One  of  certain 
large  crickets  of  odd  form  common  in  the 
western  United  States  and  belonging  to  the 
genus  Stenopelmatus.  S.  fasciatus  is  an  exam- 
ple. It  is  erroneously  considered  poisonous  by 
the  Mexicans.    See  cut  under  Stenopelmatus. 

sand-crusher  (sand'krush"6r),  TO.  A  form  of 
Chilian  mill  for  breaking  up  sand  to  a  uniform 
fineness,  and  washing  it,  to  free  it  from  foreign 
matters.  It  is  employed  especially  in  prepar- 
ing sand  for  use  in  glass-manufacture.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

sand-cusk  (sand'kusk),  TO.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Ophidimn.    See  cut  under  Ophidism,. 

sand-dab  (sand'dab),  TO.  A  kind  of  plaice,  the 
rusty  dab,  Limanda  ferruginea.toTnidi  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  especially 
northward.  Its  colored  side  is  brownish-olive 
with  irregular  reddish  spots.    See  dab^. 

sand-dart  (sand'dart),  TO.  A  British  noctuid 
moth,  Agrotis  ripse. 

sand-dafter  (sand'dar"t6r),  TO.  An  etheostomine 
fish  of  the  genus  Ammocrypta,  several  species 
of  which  occur  in  the  pnited  States.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  A.  pellucida,  about  3  inches  long, 
abounding  in  clear  sandy  streams  of  the  Ohio  valley  and 
northwestward.    See  darter. 

sand-diver  (sand'di"ver),  TO.  Same  as  sand- 
darter. 

sand-dollar  (sand'doFar),  TO.  A  flat  sea-urchin, 
as  Echinarachnius  pafma,  or  Mellita  quinque- 
fora;  a  cake-urchin.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  sometimes  prepare  a  marking- 
ink  from  sand-dollars,  by  rubbing  off  the  spines  and  skin, 
and,  after  pulverizing,  making  the  mass  into  a  thin  paste 
with  water.  See  placenta,  ScvtelHdse,  shield-urchin,  and 
cuts  under  Encope,  cake-urchin,  and  sea-urchin. 

sand-drier  (sand'dri"er),  TO.  An  apparatus  for 
eliminating  moisture  from  sand,  either  by  con- 
duction or  by  a  current  of  hot  air. 

sand-drift  (sand'drift),  TO.  Drifting  or  drifted 
sand;  a  mound  of  drifted  sand. 

sand-dune  (sand '  diin),  to.  A  ridge  of  loose 
sand  drifted  by  the  wind:  same  as  dune^. 

Having  ridden  about  twenty-five  miles,  we  came  to  a 
broad  belt  of  sand-dunes,  which  stretches,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  to  the  east  and  west. 

Danmn,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  L  96. 

sanded  (san'ded),  a.  [<  sand^  +  -ed^.  In  def. 
4  a  particular  use,  as  if  'having  sand  or  dust 
in  the  eyes,'  with  ref.  to  sand-blind,  q.  v.]  1. 
Sprinkled  with  sand. 

The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 

Goldrniith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  227. 
2.  Covered  with  sand. 

The  roused-up  Elver  pours  along  : 

Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes,  .  .  . 

Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 

Thmmon,  Winter,  L  100. 


sanded 
8.  Of  a  sandy  color. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spaitan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  BO  savded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  125. 

4.  Short-sighted.  [Pro  v.  Eng.] 
sand-eel  (sand'el),  n.  [<  ME.  sandel  (=  Q.  Dan. 
sand-aal) ;  <  sand^  +  eel.  Cf .  sandling.']  X .  An 
anacanthine  fish  of  the  genus  Ammodytes.  The 
body  is  slender  and  cylindrical,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  an  eel,  and  varying  from  4  inches  to  about  a  foot 
in  length,  of  a  beautiful  silvery  luster,  destitute  of  ventral 
fins,  and  the  scales  hardly  perceptible ;  the  head  is  com- 
pressed, and  the  upper  jaw  larger  than  the  under.  There 
are  two  British  species,  bearing  the  name  of  laTice,  namely 
Avmnodytes  toManus,  or  wide-mouthed  lance,  and  ^.  la-ncea, 
or  small-mouthed  lance.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  coasts,  burying  themselves  in  the  sand  to  the  depth 
of  6  or  7  inches  during  the  time  it  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb- 
tide, whence  the  former  is  dug  out  by  fishermen  for  bait. 
They  are  delicate  food.  The  name  extends  to  any  member 
of  the  AtmnodytidsB.  In  America  there  are  several  other 
species,  as  A,  americanus  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  A. 
versonatus  of  the  Pacific  coast.  All  are  known  also  as  sand- 
lance,  and  some  as  lant.    See  cut  under  Am/modytidx. 

Yarrell  suggested  that  the  larger  sand-launce  only  should 
be  termed  sand-eel,  and  the  lesser  one  sand-launce. 

Day,  Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  II.  330. 

2.  A  fish,  Gonorhmchiis  greyi,  of  the  family 
Gonorhynchidse.     [New  Zealand.] 

sand-ejector  (sand'e-jek'''tor),  n.  See  sand- 
jpump,  2. 

Sandelt,  n.    A  Middle  English  forrtt  of  sand-eel. 

sandel-brick  (san'del-brik),  ».  Same  as  jitoce- 
hrick. 

sandelingf ,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sand- 
Ung. 

Sandemanian  (san-df-ma'ni-an),  n.  [<  Sande- 
man  (see  def . )  -f-  -i-an.']  A  meinher  of  a  denomi- 
nation, followers  of  Robert  Sandeman  (1718- 
1771),  a  native  of  Perth,  Scotland,  and  a  zealous 
follower  of  John  Glass.  Among  the  distinctive  prac- 
tices of  the  body  are  community  of  goods,  abstinence  from 
blood  and  from  things  strangled,  love-feasts,  and  weekly 
celebration  of  the  communion.  Called  Olassite  in  Scot- 
land. 

Sandemanianism  (san-de-ma'ni-an-izm),  n. 
[<  Sandemanian  +  -ism.J  the  principles  of  the 
Sandemanians. 

sandert,  n.    See  sandal^. 

sanderbodet,  n.  [ME.,  <  samder-  (as  in  sander- 
mam)  +  hode,  a  messenger :  see  6o<Zei.]  A  mes- 
senger. 

Sandferliug  (san'd6r-ling),  n.  [<  sand^  +  -er 
+  -ling'^.  Cf .  sandling.']  The  three-toed  sand- 
piper, or  so-called  ruddy  plover,  Calidris  are- 
naria  or  Arenaria  calidris,  a  small  wading  bird 
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sandever,  n.    See  sandiver. 

sand-fence  (sand'fens),  n.  In  hydraul.  engin., 
a  barrier  formed  by  driving  stakes  in  A-shape 
into  the  bed  of  a  stoeam,  and  lashing  or  wiring 
brush  about  them.     E.  H.  Knight. 

sand-fish  (sand'fish),  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Trichodon,  or  any  member  of  the  Trichodontidss 
(which  see  for  technical  characters),    y.  jfeHert, 


sanding-plate 

sand-heat  (sand'het),  n.  The  heat  of  warm 
sand,  used  in  some  chemical  operations. 

sand-hill  (sand'hil),  n.  [<  ME.  sond-}vylle,<  AS. 
sand-hyll,  sond-hyll,  <  sand,  sand,  -f  liyll,  hill.} 
A  hill  of  sand,  or  a  hill  covered  with  sand. — 
Sand-hill  crane,  the  gray  or  brown  crane  of  North  Amer- 
ica, different  from  the  white  or  whooping  crane.  There 
are  two  species  or  rac6s  to  which  the  name  applies,  both 
of  which  have  been  ealXedi  Qrut  canadensU,  which  properly 
applies  only  to  the  northern  brown  or  sand-hill  crane, 
somewhat  smaller  and  otherwise  different  from  th& 
southern  brown  or  sand-hill  crane,  Grm  memCcanns  or  O. 
protend.  Both  are  leaden-gray,  when  younger  browner, 
or  quite  reddish-brown.  The  larger  variety  is  44  inches- 
long,  extending  6  feet  S  inches ;  the  wing,  22  inches ;  the 
tail,  9 ;  the  tarsus,  9}.  The  trachea  of  these  birds  Is  much 


Sanderling^  {^Calidris  arenaria),  in  breeding -plumage. 

of  the  family  Scolopaddse,  subfamily  Scolopa- 
cfi/me,  and  section  Tnngese,  found  on  sandy 
beaches  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  white, 
much  varied  with  black  or  gray  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
in  the  breeding-season  suffused  with  rufous  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  back ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  blacic  It  is  from  7i 
to  8  inches  long,  15i  in  extent  of  wing.  This  is  the  only 
sandpiper  without  a  hind  toe,  whence  it  was  sometimes 
classed  as  a  plover. 

sandermant,  n.    Same  as  sandesman. 
sanderst  (san'dSrz),  n.    See  sandal^. 

Vnder  their  haire  they  haue  a  starre  vpon  their  fore- 
heads, which  they  rub  euery  morning  with  a  little  white 
landers  tempered  with  water,  and  three  or  foure  graines 
of  Rice  among  it.  Purchm,  Pilgrimage,  p.  484. 

They  have  many  Mines  of  Copper  [in  Loango],  and  great 
quantity  of  Sanders^  both  red  and  gray. 

S.  Clarke,  Geographical  Description  (1670). 

Sanders  bine.    See  N%te. 

sanderswoodt  (san'd^rz-wud),  ».  Same  as  san- 
dalwood. 

sandesmant,  n.  [ME.,  also  sondesnum,  and  san- 
derman,  scmderman;  <  sandes,  gen.  of  sand^,  a 
message,  mission,  +  man,  man:  see  sand^  and 
man.']    A  messenger;  an  ambassador. 

Thou  sees  that  the  Emperour  es  angerde  a  lyttille ; 
That  semes  be  his  sandimfKne  that  he  es  sore  grevede. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  266. 


Sand-lish  {Trichodon  stelteri). 

about  a  foot  long,  lives  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska  and  southward.  It  superficially  resembles  the 
weever,  but  differs  very  much  structurally,  and  has  fifteen 
spines  on  the  first  dorsal  fin  and  eighteen  rays  on  the 
second. 

sand-flag  (sand'flag),  n.  Sandstone  of  a  lamel- 
lar or  flaggy  structure. 

The  face  of  that  lofty  cape  is  composed  of  the  soft  and 
crumbling  stone  called  sand-flag,  which  gradually  .  .  . 
yields  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Is  split  into 
large  masses.  SasO,,  Pirate,  vli. 

sand-flaw  (sand'flft),  n.    In  iricTiymaking,  a  de- 
feet  in  the  surface  of  a  brick,  due  to  uneven  coat- 
ing of  the  mass  of  clay  with  molding-sand  be- 
fore molding.    Also  called  sand-eraSc. 
The  brick  shall  contain  no  cracks  or  sand-flams. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and:  Tiles,  p.  124. 

sand-flea  (sand'fle),  n.  1.  The  chigoe  or  jig- 
ger, Sarcopsylla  penetrans. — 2.  A  sand-hopper 
or  beach-nea;  one  of  numerous  small  amphi- 
pod  crustaceans  which  hop  like  fleas  on  the  sea- 
shore. A  common  British  species  to  which  the  name 
applies  is  Talitrvs  locusta.  See  beacTt-flea,  and  cuts  under 
Amphmada  and  Orehestia. 

sand-flood  (sand'flud),  n.  A  vast  body  of  sand 
moving  or  borne  along  a  desert,  as  in  Arabia. 
Br%ice. 

sand-flounder  (sand'floun"d6r),  n.  A  worthless 
kind  of  flounder  or  flatfish,  Bothus  or  Lopho- 
psetta  maoulatVfS,  nearly  related  to  the  Euro- 
pean turbot,  very  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America,  and  also  called  windowpane, 
from  its  translucency.  The  eyes  and  color  are  on 
the  left  side ;  the  body  is  very  flat,  broadly  rhomboid,  of 
a  light  olive  brown  marbled  with  paler,  and  with  many 
irregular  blackish  blotches,  and  the  fins  are  spotted. 

sand-fluke  (sand'flok),  n.  1.  Same  as  sand- 
sVfCker. — 2.  The  Bmeax-iabjMicrostormis  kitt  or 
microcephalits. 

sand-fly  (sand'fli),  n.  1.  A  small  midge  occur- 
ring in  New  England,  Svnmlmm  (Ceratopogon) 
nodvum  of  Harris.  This  is  probably  the  punky 
of  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York. — 2. 
Any  member  of  the  Bibionidse. 

sand-gall  (sand'g^l),  n.    Same  as  samd-pipe,  1. 

sand-gaper  (sand'ga"p6r),  n.  The  common 
olam,  Mya  a/rena/ria. 

sand-glass  (sand'glas),  n.  A  glass  vessel  con- 
sisting of  two  equal,  nearly  conical,  and  coaxial 
receptacles  connected  by  a  small  oyening  at 
their  vertices,  one  of  which  contains  sand, 
which,  if  the  glass  is  turned,  nms  through  the 
opening  into  the  other,  the  amount  of  sand  be- 
ing so  regulated  that  a  certain  space  of  time 
is  exactly  measured  by  its  running  through. 
Compare  how-glass,  mmute-glass. 
A  savd-glasse  or  houre-glasse,  vitreum  horologium. 

WUMee  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  266.    (Naret.) 

sand-grass  (sand'gras),  n.  1 .  Grass  that  grows 
on  sandy  soil,  as  by  the  sea-shore.  The  name  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  those  grasses  which,  by  their  wide- 
spreading  and  tenacious  roots,  enable  the  sandy  soil  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

The  sand-grasses,  Elymus  arenarlus,  Arundo  arenaria, 
are  valuable  binding  weeds  on  shifty  sandy  shores. 


2.  Specifically,  in  the  United  States,  Triodia 
(Tricuspis)  purpurea,  an  annual  tufted  grass  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  sandy  districts  inland. 
It  is  of  little  practical  worth. 

sand-grouse  (sand'grous),  n.  Any  bird  of  the 
family  Pteroclidse;  a  pigeon^onse  or  rock- 
pigeon,  inhabiting  sandy  deserts  of  the  Old 
World.  The  common  sand-grouse  is  PUrocles  arenaria; 
the  pin-tailed  is  P.  selarius;  Pallas's  is  Syrrfutptes  para- 
doxus ;  and  there  are  many  others.  See  cuts  under  ganga, 
Pterocles,  and  Syrrhaptes.    Also  sand^eon. 

sand-guard  (sand'gard),  n.  In  vehicles,  a  de- 
vice for  preventing  sand  or  other  gritty  sub- 
stances from  entering  the  boxes  and  abrading 
the  bearing  surfaces.  A  common  form  is  a 
metal  collar  fitted  within  an  annular  flange. 


Sand-hill  Crane  iGrits  canadensis). 


less  convoluted  in  the  sternum  than  that  of  the  whooping: 
crane.  They  are  seldom  if  ever  found  now  in  settled 
parts  of  eastern  North  America,  though  still  abundant  in 
the  north  and  west. 
sand-hiller  (sand'hil"er),  n.  One  of  a  class  of 
"poor  whites  "living  in  the  pine-woods  that 
cover  the  sandy  hills  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  They  are  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be 
the  descendants  of  poor  white  people  who,  being  deprived 
of  work  by  the  Introduction  of  slave-labor,  took  refuge  in 
the  woods.    Also  called  cracker. 

The  sand-hillers  are  small,  gaunt,  and  cadaverous,  and 
their  skin  Is  just  the  color  of  the  sand-hills  they  live  on. 
They  are  incapable  of  applying  themselves  steadily  to  any 
labor,  and  their  habits  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
old  Indians.         Olmsted,  Slave  States,  p.  507.    (BarOett.) 

sand-holder  (sand'h61"d6r),  n.  In  a  pump- 
stock,  a  chamber  in  which  the  sand  carried  by 
the  water  is  deposited,  instead  of  being  carried 
on  to  the  plunger  or  pump-bucket. 

sand-hopper  (sand'hop"6r),  n.  Some  animal 
which  hops  on  the  sand  (as  of  the  sea-shore),  as 
a  beaoh-flea  or  sand-skipper ;  one  of  the  amphi- 
pods ;  a  sand-flea,    very  nnmerons  species  of  difler- 

:  ent  genera  receive  this  name,  which  has  no  technical  or 
exact  meaning.  The  Ga/mnwridee  are  sometimes  collec- 
tively so  called.    See  cut  under  AmpMpoda. 

sand-hornet  (sand'hSr^net),  n.  A  sand-wasp, 
especiaEy  of  the  family  Crdbronidse,  some  of 
which  resemble  hornets.  See  cut  under  Cra- 
tronidai. 

sandie  (san'di),  n.    See  sandy^. 

San  Diego  palm.    See  Washingtonia. 

sandiferousf  (san-dif 'e-rus),  a:    [Irreg.  <  sandi 
+  -i-ferous  (see  -ferous).]    Bearing  or  throw- 
ing up  sand ;  areniferous.     [Bare.] 
The  surging  sulks  of  the  sandifermis  seas. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Wanstead  Play,  p.  619.    (,Davies.) 

sandiness  (san'di-nes),  n.  [<  sandy'i-  -{■  -^ness.] 
1.  Sandy  character:  as,  the  sanSness  of  the 
soU. — 2.  Sandy  character  as  regards  color: 
as,  sandiness  of  hair„or  of  complexion. 

sanding  (san'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sand>-,  v.'] 
1.  In  ceram.,  the  process  of  testing  the  surface 
of  gilding,  after  it  has  been  fired,  with  flue 
sand  and  water,  to  try  whether  the  flring  has 
been  insufacient  (in  which  case  the  gold  will 
not  adhere)  or  excessive  (in  which  case  the 
gold  will  not  be  brilliant). — 2.  The  process  of 
burying  oysters  in  sand,  mud,  etc.;  also,  ac- 
cumulation of  foreign  matter  on  their  shells,  or 
this  matter  itself. 

The  gales  also  have  the  effect  of  covering  the  scattered 
oysters  on  the  leeward  sand,  which  process  is  called  sand- 
ing, and  it  appears  to  be  very  injurious.  Windmo. 

3.  The  act  of  mixing  with  sand. 

The  sanding  process  consists  in  mixing  with  the  sponges 
before  packing  a  certain  quantity  of  fine  sand,  which  in- 
creases their  weight  from  28  to  even  100  per  cent. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  it  840. 

sanding-plate  (san'ding-plat),  n.     A  plate  of 

cast-iron  mounted  on  a  vertical  spindle,  used 


sanding-plate 

in  grinding  marble-work  of  small  or  medium 
size. 
sandishf  (san'dish),  a.    [<  sancP-  +  -ish^.']    Ap- 
proaching the  nature  of  sand ;  loose ;  not  com- 
pact. 

You  may  plant  some  anemonies,  especially  the  tenui- 
follas  and  ranunculus's  in  fresh  emidwh  earth,  taken  from 
under  the  turf.  Evelyn,  Calendar,  p.  481. 

sandiver  (san'di-v6r),  n.  [Also  sandever;  <  ME. 
saundyver,  sawndevere,  <  OF.  suin  de  verre,  later 
suint  de  verre,  sandiver,  lit.  'scum  or  grease  of 
glass':  OP.  suin,  suint,  P.  swint,  grease,  esp. 
from  the  wool  of  sheep  (<  suinter,  sweat,  as 
stones  in  moist  weather,  <  Gr.  schwitsen,  sweat: 
see  sweat) ;  (ie  (<  L.  de),  of  (see  de^) ;  verre, 
glass,  <  L.  vitrum,  glass :  see  vitreous.'}  Glass- 
gall.    See  anatron,  1. 

The  clay  that  clenges  ther-by  am  corsyes  strong, 
As  alum  &  alkaran,  that  angr^  arn  hothe, 
Soufre  sour,  &  scmndywsr,  &  other  such  mony, 

AlliteroMve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  il.  1035. 

sandix  (san'diks),  n.  [Also  sand/yx;  <  MB.  san- 
dy se  (also  sawndyrs,  sawndres,  by  confusion  with 
liie  forms  of  sandal^),  <  L.  sandix,  sandyx,  ML. 
also  sandex,  <  Gr.  advdt^,  a&vSv^,  vermilion.  Cf. 
Hind,  sindur,  sendur,  red  lead,  minium.]  Eed 
lead  prepared  by  calcining  lead  oarbon^e.  It 
has  a  brighter  red  color  than  minium,  and  is 
used  as  a  pigment. 

sand-jack  (sand'jak),  n.    Same  as  willow-oaJc. 

sandjak,  n.    See  satyak. 

sand-jet  (sand'jet),  n.  An  apparatus  whereby 
sharp  sand  is  fed  to  a  jet  of  compressed  air  or 
a  steam-jetj  and  driven  out  forcibly  against  a 
surface  which  it  is  desired  to  abrade,  it  has 
within  a  tew  years  been  extensively  applied  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  glass,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  operations 
of  stone-cutting  and  the  smoothing  and  cleaning  of  cast- 
iron  hollow  ware.  In  the  ornamentation  of  glass,  stencils 
are  placed  upon  the  surface,  which  protect  from  abrasion 
the  parts  covered,  and  the  abraded  parts  take  the  form 
of  the  pattern  cut  in  the  stencil.  A  very  short  exposure 
to  the  sand-jet  produces  the  tracing  of  the  pattern  in  a 
flne-f  rosted,  well-defined  figure.  Ihe  eflectiveness  of  the 
jet  when  air  or  steam  at  high  pressure  is  used  renders  it 
competent  to  cut  and  drill  even  corundum.  The  results 
attained,  when  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed  are 
considered,  render  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
modern  inventions.    See  eand-blOfSt, 

sand-lance  (sand'lans),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
AmmodyUdiB :  same  as  sand-eel,  1.    Also  lance. 

sand-lark  (sand'lark),  ji.  1.  Some  small  wad- 
ing bird  that  runs  along  the  sand,  not  a  lark ; 
any  sandpiper  or  sand-plover,  as  a  dunlin,  dot- 
terel, ringneek,  etc. 

Along  the  river's  stony  marge 
The  eavMcvrk  chants  a  joyous  song. 

Wordeworth,  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

(a)  The  common  sandpiper,  Tringoides  hypoleueits:  also 
eandy  laverock.    (5)  The  sanderling,  Calidris  arenaria. 
2.  A  true  lark  of  the  genus  Ammomanes,  as  A. 
deserti,  having  a  pale  sandy  plumage. 

sand-leek  (sand'lek),  n.    See  leelc. 

sandlingt,  «•  [ME.  sandelynge;  <  sand'^  + 
-Ung^.']  Same  as  sand-eel,  1.  Prompt.  Farv., 
p.  441. 

sand-lizard  (sand'Hz'^ard),  n.  A  common  Eu- 
ropean lizard,  Lacertd  agilis,  found  in  sandy 
places.  It  is  about  7  inches  long,  variable  in  color,  but 
generally  sandy-brown  on  the  upper  parts,  with  darker 
blotches  interspersed,  and  having  black  rounded  spots 
with  a  yellow  or  white  center  on  the  sides. 

sand-lob  (sand'lob),  n.  The  common  British 
lug  or  lobworm,  Arenicola  piscatorum,  about  10 
inches  long,  much  used  for  bait. 

sand-lot  (sand'lot),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling the  socialistic  or  communistic  followers  of 
Dems  Kearney,  an  Irish  agitator,  whose  prin- 
cipal place  of  meeting  was  in  the  "sand-lots  "  or 
unoccupied  lands  of  San  Francisco:  as,  a  sand- 
lot  orator;  the  sand-lot  constitution  (the  consti- 
tution of  California  fram'ed  in  the  year  1879  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  "sand-lot"  agitation). 

We  can  .  .  .  appoint ...  a  sanMot  politician  to  China. 
The  AtlcmMc,  LVIII.  416. 

sandman  (sand'man),  n.  A  fabulous  person 
who  is  supposed  to  make  children  sleepy:  prob- 
ably so  called  in  allusion  to  the  rubbing  of  their 
eyes  when  sleepy,  as  if  to  rub  out  particles  of 
sand. 

sand-martin  (sand'mar''''tin),  n.  The  sand- 
swaUow  or  bank-swallow. 

sand-mason  (sand 'ma,'*' sn),  n.  A  common  Brit- 
ish tubeworm,  Terebella  littoralis.    DalyeU. 

sand-mole  (sand'mol),  n.  A  South  African  ro- 
dent, as  SatlM/ergus  maritimus,  or  Georychus  ca- 
pensis,  which  burrows  in  the  sand.  See  cuts 
under  Bafhyergus  and  Georychus. 

sand-monitor  (sand'mon''''i-tor), ».  A  varanoid 
lizard  of  the  genus  Psammosaurus,  P.  arenarius, 
also  called  land-crocodile. 
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sand-mouse  (sand'mous),  ».  The  dunlin  or 
purre,  Tringa  alpina,  a  sandpiper.  Also  sea- 
mouse.     [Westmoreland,  Eng.] 

sand-myrtle  (sand'mfer'''tl),  n.  See  Leiophyllum 
and  myrtle. 

sand-natter  (sand'nat''''6r),  n.  A  sand-snake 
of  the  genus  Eryx;  an  ammodyte.  See  Am- 
modytes,  2,  and  cut  under  JEryx. 

sandnecker  (sand'nek"6r),  n.  Same  as  sand- 
sucker. 

Sandoricum  (san-dor'i-kum), ».  [NL.  (Cavanil- 
les,  1790),  <  santoor,  a  Malay  name.]  A  plant- 
genus  of  the  order  Meliacese  and  tribe  Trichiliese, 
consisting  of  5  species  of  trees,  found  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Ooeanioa.  its  special  characters  are  a 
tubular  disk  sheathing  the  ovary  and  the  base  of  the  style, 
a  cup-shaped  calyx  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  having 
five  short  imbricated  lobes,  a  stamen-tube  bearing  at  the 
apex  ten  included  anthers,  a  corolla  of  five  free  imbricated 
petals,  and  a  globose  fieshy  indehiscent  fruit  which  is  acid 
and  edible.  S.  iTidieium,  native  in  Burma  (there  called 
thiUo)  and  introduced  into  southern  India,  is  a  lofty  ever- 
green with  a  red  close-grained  heart-wood  which  takes  a 
fine  polish.  It  is  used  for  making  carts,  boats,  etc.  This 
and  perhaps  other  species  have  been  called  sandal-tree. 

sand-oyster  (sand'ois''''t6r),  n.    See  oyster. 

sandpaper  (sand'pa'''p6r),  n.  Stout  paper  coat- 
ed with  hot  glue  and  then  sprinkled  with  sharp 
sand  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  it  is  used 
for  rubbing  and  finishing,  and  is  intermediate  in  its  action 
between  emery-paper  and  glass-paper. 

sandpaper  (sand'pa''''per),  v.  t.  [<  sandpaper, 
m.]  1 .  To  rub,  smooth,  or  polish  with  sand- 
paper. 

After  the  priming  has  been  four  days  drying,  and  has 
then  been  sand-papered  off,  give  another  coat  of  the  same 
paint.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser. ,  p.  80. 

Hence,  figuratively — 2.   To  make  smooth  or 

even;  polish,  as  a  literary  composition Sand- 

paperlng-machlne,  a  machine  in  which  sandpaper  is  em- 
ployed as  an  abradant  in  finishing  wooden  spokes,  handles, 
etc.,  and  in  bufilng  shoe-soles.  It  is  made  in  several  forms 
according  to  the  character  of  the  work,  with  a  rotating 
drum  or  disk  covered  with  sandpaper. 

sandpaper-tree  (sand'pa-pSr-tre),  «.  One  of 
several  trees  of  the  order  Dilleniaeese,  having 
leaves  so  rough  that  they  can  be  used  like  sand- 
paper. Such  trees  are  Curatella  Americana  of 
Gxiiana,  and  Dillenia  scabrellaot  the  East  Indies. 

sand-partridge  (sand'par''''trij), «.  A  partridge 
of  the  genus  Ammoperdix:  translating  the  ge- 
neric name.  There  are  two  kinds;  A.honhamdiaviiAely 
distributed  in  India,  Persia,  and  some  other  portions  of 
Asia;  A.  heyi  occupies  Arabia  and  Palestine,  and  thence 
extends  into  Egypt  and  Nubia.  They  differ  little  from  the 
members  of  the  genus  Perdix  proper.    See  partridge,  1. 

sandpeep  (sand'pep),  n.  A  familiar  name  in 
the  United  States  of  various  small  sandpipers ; 
apeep;  apeetweet:  so  called  from  their  notes. 
The  birds  chiefly  called  by  this  name  are  the  American 
stint  or  least  sandpiper,  Actodriymas  minutUla;  the  semi- 
palmated  sandpiper,  Ereunetespusillits;  and  the  peetweet, 
or  spotted  sandpiper,  Tringoides  maeidarius.  See  cuts  un- 
der Erewnetes,  Tringoides,  and  stint. 

sand-perch  (sand'peroh),  n.  The  grass-bass, 
Pomoxys  sparoides.     [Southern  V.  S.] 

sand-picture  (sand'pik'tur),  n.  A  sheet  of 
sandpaper  upon  which  the  sand  is  arranged  in 
different  colors  to  produce  a  sort  of  picture. 

sand-pigeon  (sand  pij"on),  n.    Same  as  sand- 
grouse. 
The  sand-grouse,  better  8anc2-j)^€07i^,PterocleteB.  Coues. 

sand-pike  (sand'pik),  «.    S>eepike^. 

sand-pillar  (sand'piFar),  n.    A  sandspout. 

sand-pine  (sand'pin),  "n.    See  pine^. 

sand-pipe  (sand'pip),  n.  1.  A  deep  hollow  of  a 
cylin  drical  form,  many  of  which  are  f  oxmd  pene- 
trating the  white  chalk  in  England  and  France, 

-and  are  filled  with  sand  and  gravel.  Pipes  of 
this  kind  have  been  noticed  in  England  penetrating  to 
a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  having  a  diameter  of  twelve  feet. 
Also  called  sand-gait. 

2.  In  a  locomotive,  one  of  the  pipes  leading 
from  the  sand-boxes,  through  which  sand  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  upon  the  rails  just  in  advance  of 
the  treads  of  the  driving-wheels  to  increase 
their  tractive  power. 

Connecting,  coupling,  and  excentric  rods  are  taken 
down,  homstays,  brake  rods,  sand-japes,  and  ploughs,  and 
any  pipes  that  run  beneath  the  axles. 

The  Engineer,  LXIX.  159. 

sandpiper  (sand'pi'per),  n.  1.  A  small  wad- 
ing bird  that  runs  along  the  sand  and  utters  a 
piping  note ;  a  sand-lark,  sand-plover,  or  sand- 
snipe  .  Technically — (a)  A  bird  of  the  family  Scolopad- 
dae,  subfamily  Scolopacinse,  and  section  Tringex,  of  which 
there  are  about  20  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  the  bill  like  a  true  snipe's  in  its  sensitiveness  and  con- 
stricted gape,  but  it  is  little  if  any  longer  than  the  head, 
straight  or  scarcely  decurved,  and  the  tail  lacks  the  cross- 
bars of  that  of  most  snipes  and  tattlers.  The  toes  are  four 
In  number  (excepting  Calidris),  and  cleft  to  the  base  (ex- 
cepting MieropaXama  and  Ereunetes).  The  sandpipers  be- 
long especially  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  mostly 
breed  in  high  latitudes ;  but  they  perform  the  most  ex- 
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tensive  migrations,  and  in  winter  are  generally  dispersed 
over  the  world.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the 
seasonal  changes  of  plumage  are  very  great.  The  sand- 
pipers are  probably  without  exception  gregarious,  and 
often  fleck  the  beaches  in  flocks  of  hundreds  or  thousands. 
They  live  preferably  in  open  wet  sandy  places,  not  in 
swamps  and  fens,  and  feed  by  probing  with  their  sensi- 
tive bills,  like  snipes.  Among  them  are  the  most  diminu- 
tive of  waders,  as  the  tiny  sandpipers  of  the  genus  Acto- 
dromas  called  stvrUs.  The  semipalmated  sandpiper  is  no 
larger,  but  has  basal  webs ;  it  is  Ereunetes  pitsillus  of 
America.  The  spoon-billed  sandpiper,  Eurynorhynchus 
pygmseus,  is  another  diminutive  bird,  of  Asia  and  arctic 
America.  The  stilt-sandpiper  has  long  legs  and  semi- 
palmated feet ;  iti^Mieropakmiahvnia'r^topus.  The  broad- 
billed  sandpiper  is  Lvmicola  pygmsea  or  ptatyrhyncha,  not 
found  in  America.  The  pectoral  sandpiper,  or  grass-snipe, 
is  Actodromas  Tnacvlata,  a  characteristic  American  species 
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Grass-snipe,  or  Pectoral  Sandpiper  \Tringa  {Actodromas) 
maculata), 

of  comparatively  large  size.  Dunlins  or  purres  are  sand- 
pipers of  the  genus  Pelidna.  The  curlew-sandpiper  is 
Ancylochilus  subarquatus.  The  purple  sandpipers  are  sev- 
eral species  of  Arquatella,  as  A.  maritima.  The  knot,  Ca- 
nute, red  or  red-breasted,  or  ash-colored  sandpiper,  or 
robin-snipe,  is  Tringa  camttus.  (6)  A  bird  of  the  same  fam- 
ily and  subfamily  as  the  foregoing,  but  of  the  section  Tota- 
nese,  or  tattlers,  several  but  not  all  of  which  are  also  known 
as  sand^pijoers,  because  they  used  to  be  put  in  the  old  genus 
Tringa.  The  common  sandpiper  of  Europe,  etc.,  is  Trin- 
goides or  Actitis  hypoleucus,  of  which  the  common  peet- 
weet or  spotted  sandpiper  of  the  United  States,  T,  macu- 
lariits,  is  a  close  ally.  Green  sandpipers  belong  to  the  ge- 
nus Rhyacophilus,  as  R.  ochropits  of  Europe  and  i?.  solita- 
rius  of  America.  The  wood- sandpiper  of  Europe  is  TotOr- 
nu3  glareola.  The  fighting  sandpiper  is  the  rutf,  Machetes 
or  Pavoncella  pugnax.  The  buff-breasted  sandpiper  is  a 
peculiar  American  species,  Tryngites  rvfescens  or  subrufi- 
collis.  The  Bartramian  sandpiper  is  Bartramia  longicauaa 
or  Actiturus  ha/rtramiiu8  of  America.  See  the  technical 
and  special  names,  and  cuts  under  Bartramia,  dunUn, 
EreuneteSj  Eurynorhynchus,  Micropalama,  Bhyacophilus, 
ruff,  saTiderUng,  stint,  Tringa,  Tringoides,  and  Tryngites. 
2,  A  fish,  the  pride.— Aberdeen  sandpiper.  Same 
as  aberdeen.— AleMtiaJi  sandpiper,  Tringa  (Arguatella) 
coiiesi,  a  conspecies  or  race  of  tne  purple  sandpiper,  of 
northwestern  North  America.  Ridgway,  1880.— Armed 
Sandpipert,  an  Australian  spur-winged  wattled  plover, 
Lobivanell'us  miles  (Boddaert),  called  by  a  geographical 
blunder  Parra  ludovidana  by  Gmelin  in  1788,  and  Tringa 
ludoviciana  by  Latham  in  1790.  Pennant. — Asb-COlored 
sandpiper,  the  knot  in  winter  plumage.  Pennant;  La- 
tham, 1785.— Baird's  sandpiper,  Tringa  (Actodromas) 
bairdi,  an  abundant  stint  of  both  Americas,  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  pectoral  and  the  least  sandpiper,  and 
resembling  both  in  coloration.  Coues,  1861.— Bartra- 
mian sandpiper.  See  .fiarfrooma.- Black-breasted 
sandpiper,  the  American  dunlin  in  full  plumage.  See 
cut  under  dunlin. — Black  sandp^er,  the  purple  sand- 
piper (Tringa  lincolniensis  of  Latham,  1790).  Pennant; 
Lathwm,1785,  [Lincolnshire,  Eng.]— Bonaparte's  sand- 

?iper,  Tringa  (Actodromas)  bonapartH  (or  fusdcollis  of 
ieUlot),  a  stint  of  the  size  of  Baird's  sandpiper,  but  with 
white  upper  tail-coverts.  It  is  widely  dispersed  in  both 
Americas,  and  is  among  the  peeps  which  abound  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  during  the  migrations.— Boreal  sand- 
pipert, the  streaked  sandpiper,  or  surf -bird,  from  King 
Georges  Sound.  Lathmn,  1785.— Broad-bJlled  sand- 
piper. See  def.  1.— Buff-breasted  sandpiper,  a  small 
tattler  with  a  very  slight  bill,  Tryngites  rufescens  (or  subrur 
ficollis  of  Vieillot,  1819),  widely  dispersed  but  not  very  com- 
mon in  both  Americas.  See  cut  under  Tryngites.—  Cay- 
enne sandpipert,  the  South  American  lapwing,  VaneU 
lus  (Bdonopterus)  cayennensis.  Latham,  1785.—  Common 
sandpiper.  See  def.  l.  Ray;  WUlughby;  etc.— Coover'B 
sandpiper,  Tringa  coopeH,  a  doubtful  species,  of  which 
the  only  known  specimen  was  shot  on  May  24tb,  1S3H,  on 
Long  Island.  S.  F.  Baird,  1858.— Curlew  sandpiper. 
Same  as  pygmy  curlew  (which  see,  under  curlew).—  EOLues- 
trian  sandpiper,  the  ruff.—  Fighting  sandpiper,  the 
ruff.— Freckled  sandpiper,  the  knot.  Also  called  griz- 
ded  sandpiper.  Pennant;  iaiAom.— Gambetta  sand- 
pipert, the  red-legged  horseman  of  Albin ;  the  redshank, 
a  tattler.  See  cut  under  redshank.  Pennant;  Latham, 
1785._Goa  sandpipert,  a  spur-winged  plover  of  India, 
etc.,  Lobivanelliis  indicus,  formetly  Tringa  goensis.  La- 
tkevm,  1785.— Gray  sandpipert,  the  gray  plover,  Squa- 
ta/rola  helvetica,  formerly  Tringa  sguatarola.  Pennant; 
Latham,  1785.— Green  sandpiper.  See  def.  1  (&).  Pen- 
nant; Latham,  1785. —  Greenwich  sandpiper,  the  young 
ruff,  formerly  Tringa  grenomcensis.  Latham. — Grizzled 
sandpiper,  the  knot.  Also  gristed  sandpiper.  Latham, 
1785. — Hebridal  sandpipert,  the  tumBtone,5!(repsiXasi?i- 
terpres.  Pennant — Least  sandpiper.  See  stint—Little 
sandpiper,  Tringa  pusUla,  terms  under  which  the  older 
ornithologists  confounded  Wilson's  stint  with  the  semi- 
palmated sandpiper.  The  rectification  was  made  by  John 
Cassin,  in  1860,  when  Tringa  pusUla  first  became  Ereu- 
netes  pusUlus. — Louisiane  sandpipert.  Same  as  Pen- 
nant's armed  sandpiper,  by  a  geographical  blunder.  La- 
tham, 1785.— Prybilof  sandpiper,  Tringa  (Arquatella) 
ptUocnemis  of  Coues  (1873),  a  kind  of  purple  sandpiper 
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peculiar  to  the  PiybUof  (or  Pribylov)  Mands  of  Alaska.— 
Ked^packed  sandpiper,  the  American  dunlin,  Tringa 
(Pelidna)  americana  ol  Casain,  j)o«/!ai  of  Coues,  In  full 
plumage.  See  cut  under  dunlin.— Red-necked  sand- 
Piper,  an  Asiatic  stint,  Tnnga  ruficollia  of  Peter  S.  Pallas. 
Latham,  1786.— Ked  sandpiper,  the  aberdeen;  the  knot 
m  lull  plumage ;  the  robin-snipe,  Tringa  Mandica,  now 
T.  MnutiM.— Selninger  sandpiper,  the  purple  sand- 
piper. Pennant;  l^atAani.— Semipalmated  sandpiper 
Jireunetes  pueUlus,  one  of  the  commonest  peeps  of  Amer- 
ica. See  cut  under  Ereitnetes.— Senegal  sandpiper!,  an 
African  spur-wlnged  plover  (Pujto  smegaUa  of  lannseua, 
Tnnga  senegaUa  of  Latham,  17901  Latham,  1785.-  Shaip- 
tailed  sandpiper,  Tringa  (Aetoiranuus)  acuminata  of 
Horsfleld  (1821),  much  like  the  pectoral  sandpiper,  and  of 
about  the  same  size,  common  in  Asia,  rare  in  Alaska. — 
Shore  sandpiper,  (a)  The  ruff.  (6t)  Of  Pennant,  the 
green  sandpiper:  called  Tringa  Uttorea  by  Linnaeus,  and 
Mr.  Oldhmn's  white  heron  by  Albin. — Solitary  sand- 
Piper,  the  green  sandpiper  of  America,  See  cut  under 
£%iu!0|)M2w.— Spoon-billed  sandpiper.  See  del  l.— 
Spotted  sandpiper.  See  def.  l.  This  is  the  spotted 
tringa  of  Edwards.- Stilt-sandpiper.  See  def.  1.— 
Streaked  sandpipert,  the  surtbird,  Aphriza  virgata, 
called  Tringa  virgata  (and  T.  borealit)  by  Latham  (1790). 
The  earliest  description  is  under  this  name,  by  Latham  in 
1785,  from  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  (Sand- 
wichSound).— Striated sandpipert,the redshank.  Pen- 
nant; iotftam,  1785.— Swiss  sandpipert,  the  black-bel- 
lied plover,  Smiatarola  (formerly  Tringa)  helvetica.  Hav- 
ing four  toes,  this  plover  used  to  be  classed  with  the  sand- 
pipers. Pennant;  Latham,  1785. — Temminck's  sand- 
piper. See  »{infc— Terek  sandpiper.  See  Terekia.— 
Tbree-toed  sandpiper,  the  sanderling.  See  cut  under 
aanderling.— Uniform  sandpipert,  a  sandpiper  so  called 
by  Pennant  and  Latham,  from  Iceland.— WaTed  sand- 
pipert', a  sandpiper  supposed  to  be  the  knot  in  some  ob- 
scure plumage  (Tringa  urulata  of  Briinnich,  1764).  Pen- 
nant; Latham,  1785. — WMte-winged  sandpiper  of  La- 
tham, Tringa  leucoptera  of  Gmelin  (1788),  a  remarkable 
sandpiper  of  Polynesia,  related  to  the  buit-breasted  sand- 
piper, and  type  ol  the  genus  Prosobonia  of  Bonaparte 
(1853).— Wilson's  sajldpiper,  the  American  least  sand- 
piper, peep,  or  stint.  See  stint. — Yellow-legged  sand- 
piper, the  ruff. 

sand-pit  (sand 'pit),  n.  A  place  or  pit  from 
which  sand  is  excavated. 

sand-plover  (sand'pluv'fer),  n.  A  ringneck, 
ring-necked  plover,  or  ring-plover ;  any  species 
of  the  genus  .^gialites,  as  a  ring-dotterel,  which 
frequents  sandy  beaches.  See  cuts  tmder  JEgi- 
alites  and  piping-plover. 

sand-prey  (sand'pra),  n.     Same  as  sand-pride. 

sand-pride  (sand'prid),  n.  A  petromyzontoid 
vertebrate,  also  known  as  mud-lamprey  and 
sandpiper,  in  its  young  or  larval  condition, 
when  it  has  a  short  horseshoe-shaped  mouth. 
It  is  found  in  many  rivers  and  streams  of  Europe,  reaches 
a  length  of  6  or  7  inches,  and  is  of  a  brown  color.  See 
fride^. 

sand-pump  (8and'pump),M.  1.  IvL  rope-drilling, 
a  eylmder,  provided  witti  a  valve  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  low- 
ered into  the 
drill-hole  from 
time  to  time  to 
remove  the  pul- 
verized rock,  or 
sludge.  Also 
called  sludger. 
[Pennsylvania 
oil  -  regions.]  — 
3.  A  powerful 
water-jet  with 
an  annular 

nozle  inclosing 
a  tube  which  is 
sunk  in  loose 
sand,  and  oper- 
ates as  an  injec- 
tor to  lift  the 
sand  with  the 
water  which 
discharges  back 
through  the 
tube.  This  form 
is  used  in  caissons 
for  sinking  bridge- 
foundations,  and  is 
sometimes  called  a 
sani.^ector.  It  is 
a  modification  of 
the  jet-pump.  The 
water,  passing  upward  around  the  upper  end  of  the  suc- 
tion-pipe, produces  an  upward  draft  or  suction  on  the 
mingled  sand  and  water  below,  drawing  it  upward  and 
discharging  it  tlirough  d. 

sand-rat  (sand'rat),  n.  A  pocket-gopher  of  the 
genus  Thomomys,  found  in  sandy  places  in  the 
western  coast-region  of  North  America;  the 
camass-rat.  The  term  applies  to  some  other  members 
of  the  family,  as  the  common  Geomys  bursarius.  See  cuts 
under  cwmass-rat  and  Geomyidx. 

sand-reed  (sand 'red),  n.  A  shore-grass,  the 
marram  or  beach-grass,  Ammophila  arundi- 
nacea. 

sand-reel  (sand'rel),  ».  A  windlass,  forming 
part  of  a  well-boring  outfit,  used  for  operating 
a  sand-pump. 


Sand  pump. 
a,  sand  to  be  removed  ,  6,  suction-pipe ; 
induction-pipe ;  d,  discharge-pipe. 
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sand-ridge  (sand'rij),  n.  [<  ME.  "sandrygge, 
AS.  sanclhrycg,  a  sand-bank,  <  sand,  sand,  -f- 
hrycg,  back,  ridge.]    A  sand-bank. 

sandrock  (sand'rok),  n.  Same  as  sandstone :  a 
term  occasionally  used  in  England,  but  very 
rarely  in  the  United  States.  The  Great  Sandrock 
is  the  local  name  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  series  in  England.  It  is  from  60  to 
100  feet  thick,  and  is  extensively  quarried  for  building 
purposes. 

sand-roll  (sand'rol),  n.  A  metal  roll  east  in 
sand:  in  contradistinction  to  a  chilled  roll, 
which  is  east  in  a  chill. 

sandrunner  (sand'run"6r),  «.    A  sandpiper. 

sand-saucer  (sand'sS,"s6r),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  the  egg-mass  of  a  natieoid  gastropod,  as 
Lunatia  heros,  commonly  found  on  beaches,  re- 
sembling the  rim  of  a  saucer  or  lamp-shade 
broken  at  one  place  and  covered  with  sand. 
See  cut  under  Natica. 

sand  -  scoop  (sand'- 
skop),  n.  A  form  of 
dredge  used  for 
scooping  up  sand 
from  a  river-bed. 

sand-screen  (sand'- 
skren),  n.  A  large 
sieve  consisting  of  a 
frame  fitted  with  a 
wire  grating  or  net- 
ting of  the  desired 
finene.ss,  propped  up 
by  a  support  at  a  con- 
venient    angle,    and 

used  to  sift  out  pebbles  and  stones  from  sand 
which  is  thrown  against  it  with  a  shovel.  The 
fine  sand  passes  through  the  screen,  while  stones  and 
gravel  fall  down  in  front.    Also  called  sand^siifter. 

Sandscrew  (sand'skrS),  n.  An  amphipod,  Lepi- 
daetylis  arenaria,  which  burrows  in  the  sand  of 
the  sea-shores  in  Europe  and  America. 

sand-shark  (sand'shark),  n.  A  small  voracious 
shark,  Odontaspis  or  Carcharias  littoralis,  also 
oaUed  shovelnose.  The  name  extends  to  aU  the 
CareharUdx  as  restricted  by  Jordan,  by  most 
writers  called  Odontaspididse. 

sand-shot  (sand' shot),  n.  Small  cast-iron  balls, 
such  as  grape,  canister,  or  case,  cast  in  sand, 
larger  balls  being  cast  in  iron  molds. 

sand-shrimp  (sand'shrimp),  n.  A  shrimp:  an 
indefinite  term.  In  Europe  Crangon  vulgaris 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

sand-sifter  (sand'sif'ter),  n.  Same  as  sandr 
screen. 

sand-skink  (sand'sMngk),  n.  A  skink  found 
in  sandy  places,  as  Seps  ocellatus  of  southern 
Europe. 

sand-skipper  (sand' skip'' er),  n.  A  sand-hopper 
or  beach-flea. 

sand-smelt  (sand'smelt),  n.  An  atherine  or 
silversides ;  any  fish  of  the  family  Atherinidx. 
A  common  British  sand-smelt  is  Atherina  pres- 
byter.   See  cut  under  silversides. 

sand-snake  (sand'snak),  n.  1.  A  colubrine 
serpent  of  the  family  PsammopMdse,  as  Psam- 
mophis  sibilans.  Also  called  desert-snake. —  2. 
A  boa-like  Old  World  serpent  of  the  family 
Sryddse,  quite  different  from  the  foregoing,  as 
Eryxjaculus  of  India,  and  others.  See  out  un- 
der Eryx. 

sand-snipe  (sand' snip),  n.  A  general  or  occa- 
sional name  of  any  sandpiper;  especially,  the 
common  spotted  sandpiper  or  summer-piper  of 
Europe,  IHngoides  hypoleueus. 

sand-sole  (sand'sol),  n.  A  sole,  Solea  lascaris. 
See  iorhame. 

sandspout  (sand'spout),  n.  A  pillar  of  sand, 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  waterspout,  raised 
by  the  strong  inflowing  and  ascending  currents 
of  a  whirlwind  of  small  radius.  The  height  of  the 
column  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  ascending  currents 
and  the  altitude  at  which  they  are  turned  outward  from 
the  vortex.  Sandspouts  are  frequently  observed  in  Ara- 
bia, India,  Australia,  Arizona,  and  other  hot  countries  and 
tracts  having  desert  sands. 

sand-spurry  (sand'spur'i),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Spergularia. 

sand-star  (sand'star),  n.  1.  Any  starfish  or 
five-fingers. —  2.  An  ophiuran;  a  brittle-star, 
having  long  slender  fragile  arms  attached  to  a 
small  circular  body. 

sandstay  (sand'sta),  n.  An  Australian  shrub 
or  small  tree,  Leptospermum  Umgatum,  a  spe- 
cially effective  plant  for  staying  drift-sands  in 
warm  climates. 

sandstone  (sand'ston),  n.  [=  D.  zandsteen  = 
G.  sandstein  =  Sw.  Dan.  saltdsten;  as  sancP-  + 
stone.^  A  rock  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
sand.     The  grains  composing  sandstone  are  almost  ez- 
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clusively  quartz,  this  mineral  resisting  decomposition,  and 
only  becoming  worn  into  finer  particles  as  abrasion  con- 
tinues, while  almost  all  other  minerals  entering  into  the 
composition  of  ordinary  rocks  are  liable  to  dissolve  and  be 
carried  away  in  solution,  or  be  worn  down  into  an  impal- 
pable powder,  so  as  to  be  deposited  as  mud.  Sandstones 
may  contain  also  clayey  or  calcareous  particles,  or  be  ce- 
mented by  so  large  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous 
matter  as  to  have  their  original  character  quite  obscured. 
Hence  varieties  of  sandstones  are  qualified  by  the  epithets 
argillaceous,  calcareous,  ferruginous,  etc.— Berea  sand- 
stone, a  sandstone  or  grit  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous 
series,  extensively  quarried  as  a  building-stone  and  for 
grindstones  in  Ohio  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Berea 
(whence  the  name).— CaradOC  sandstone,  a  sandstone  of 
Lower  Silurian  age,  very  nearly  the  geological  equivalent 
of  the  Bala  group  in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  and  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  of  the  New  York  geologists.  The  name 
was  given  by  Murchison,  from  the  locality  of  Caer  Caradoc, 
in  Shropshire,  England.— Flexible  sandstone.  See  ita- 
columite. — Medina  sandstone,  a  red  or  mottled  and 
somewhat  argillaceous  sandstone  forming,  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  New  York  Survey,  the  base  ol  the 
Upper  Silurian  series.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  Upper 
Llandovery  of  the  English  geologists.  It  is  the  "Levant" 
or  No.  IV.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Survey. 

"A  mountain  of  IV. "is  perhaps  the  commonest  expres- 
sion in  American  geology.  These  mountains  are  very  nu- 
merous, being  reiterated  outcrops  or  reappearances  and 
disappearances  of  the  Medina  sandstoTie  as  it  rises  and 
sinks  in  tlie  Appalachian  waves. 

J.  P.  Lesley,  Coal  and  its  Topography,  p.  69. 

New  Ked  SaJldstone,  a  name  formerly  given  in  Eng- 
land to  a  great  mass  of  strata  consisting  largely  of  red 
shales  and  sandstones  and  overlying  rocks,  belonging  to 
the  Carboniferous  series.  A  part  of  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone is  now  considered  to  belong  to  the  Permian  series, 
since  the  organic  remains  which  it  contains  are  decidedly 
Paleozoic  in  character.  The  upper  division  of  these  red 
rocks,  although  retaining  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the 
same  lithological  characters  as  the  lower  division,  differs 
much  from  it  in  respect  to  the  fossils  it  contains,  which 
are  decidedly  of  a  3d  esozoic  type,  and  form  a  portion  of  the 
so-called  Triassic  series.  The  term  New  Red  Sandstone  is 
still  used  to  some  extent  in  England,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  United  States  to  the  red  sandstones  of  the 
Connecticut  river  valley,  which  are  generally  considered 
to  be  of  Triassic  age.  See  Triassic.—  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
a  name  given  in  England,  early  in  the  history  of  geology, 
to  a  group  of  marls,  sandstones,  tllestones,  and  conglom- 
erates seen  over  an  extensive  area,  and  especially  in  Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  South  Wales, 
cropping  out  from  under  the  coal-measures  and  resting 
on  the  Silurian.  These  rocks  were  called  Old  Red,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  a  somewhat  similar  series  overlying 
the  Carboniferous,  and  designated  as  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone. The  name  Devonian  was  given  later  by  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison  to  rocks  occurring  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
and  occupying  a  stratigraphical  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  Old  Red,  and  the  name  Devonian  is  now  in  general  use 
throughout  the  world  as  designating  that  part  of  the  geo- 
logicEd  series  which  lies  between  the  Silurian  and  the  Car- 
boniferous. The  name  Old  Red  Sandstone  has,  however, 
been  retained  by  English  geologists  to  designate  that  pe- 
culiar type  of  the  Devonian  which  is  less  distinctively  ma- 
rine than  the  Devonian  proper,  and  which  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  land-plants  and  ganoid  fishes, 
as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  unequivocally  marine  or- 
ganisms. The  areas  in  which  these  deposits  were  laid 
down  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  lakes  or 
inland  seas.  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  as  thus  limited, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
British  Isles ;  and  it  is  particularly  weU  developed  in  Scot- 
land, and  also  is  of  considerable  importance  in  Ireland. — 
Oriskany  sandstone,  the  name  given  by  the  New  York 
Geological  Survey  to  a  group  ol  strata  lying  between  the 
Lower  Helderberg  group  and  the  Cauda-galli  grit,  and 
considered  by  James  HaU  as  forming  the  uppermost  divi- 
sion of  the  Upper  Silurian.  In  central  New  York  it  is 
chiefiy  a  sillcious  sandstone,  but  is  sometimes  argilla- 
ceous ;  It  extends  west  as  far  as  Missouri,  becoming  more 
calcareous,  Spiryfer  arenostts  is  a  very  ciiaracteristic  fos- 
sil of  this  group  over  a  wide  area.  It  is  No.  VIL  of  the 
numerical  designation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Survey,  and 
the  "Meridian  "  of  H.  D.  Rogers's  nomenclature. — Focono 
sandstone,  a  very  thick  and  persistent  mass  of  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  underlying  the  Mauch  Chunk 
Bed  Shale,  and  forming  the  base  of  the  Caiboniferous  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  No.  X.  of  the  numerical  notation  of 
the  First  Pennsylvania  Survey,  and  the  same  as  the  "Ves- 
pertine" of  H.  D.  Bogers. 

The  Pottsville  conglomerate  forms  a  rim  around  the 
coal  basins,  and  the  Pocono  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
an  outer  rim,  with  a  valley  included  between  them  eroded 
out  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale. 

C.  A.  Ashbumer,  Anthracite  Coal-fields  of  Penn.,  p.  13. 

Fotsdam  sandstone,  in  geol.,  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Lower  Silurian,  and  the  lowest  zone  in  which  distinct  traces 
of  life  have  been  found  in  the  United  States :  so  named  by 
the  geologists  of  the  New  York  Survey  from  a  town  of  that 
name  in  that  State.  The  formation  is  a  conspicuous  and 
important  one  further  west  through  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  the  eiiuivalent  of  the  Primordial  of  Barrande, 
and  of  the  Cambrian  or  Cambro-Silurian  of  some  geolo- 
gists. Among  the  fossils  which  characterize  thisf  ormation 
are  certain  genera  of  brachiopods(LinjtdeKo.  ObnleUa,  Or- 
this,  Diseina)  and  trilobites  ol  the  genera  Conoconiphe  and 
Paradoxides.  The  Potsdam, Primordial, or Cambiian  rocks 
have  been  variously  subdivided  in  Europe  and  America 
within  the  past  few  years.  Thus,  the  Canadian  geologists 
call  the  lower  section,  as  developed  in  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  Acadian,  and  the  ovei^ 
lying  beds  Georgian.  In  Nevada  five  divisions  have  been 
made  out.  The  rocks  thus  designated,  however,  are  pale- 
ontologlcally  closely  related ;  neither  is  there,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  Continental  geologists,  any  sufficient  reason 
for  separating  the  Cambrian,  as  a  system,  from  the  Sila- 
rian.—  St.  Peter's  Eandstone,  a  sandstone  from  60  to  100 
feet  in  thickness,  consisting  of  almost  chemically  pure  sili- 
cious  material,  which  lies  next  above  the  so-called  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone  in  the  upper  UisBlssippi  lead  region, 
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and  extends  further  to  the  north  into  Minnesota.  It  is  al- 
most eiitii-ely  destitute  of  fossils,  but  from  its  stratigraphi- 
oal  position  it  is  considered  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  age 
as  the  uhazy  limestone  of  the  New  Yorlc  Survey. 

sand-storm  (sand'stdrm),  n.  A  storm  of  wind 
that  bears  along  clouds  of  sand. 

sand-sucker  (sand'suk"6r),  n.  1.  The  rough 
dab,  Bippoglossmdes  Umandoides,  also  called 
sand-fluke  and  sandnecker.  The  name  is  due  to  the 
erroneous  idea  that  it  feeds  on  nothing  but  sand.  Day, 
Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  II.  10. 
S.  In  the  United  States,  a  general  popular  name 
for  soft-bodied  animals  which  hide  in  the  sand, 
sometimes  exposing  their  suckers,  tentacles, 
or  other  parts,  as  ascidians,  holothnrians,  or 
nereids. 

sand-swallow  (sand'swoV'o),  n.  Same  as  hanh- 
swallow. 

sand-thrower  (sand'thr6"6r),  n.  A  tool  for 
throwing  sand  on  sized  or  painted  surfaces,  it 
consists  of  a  hollow  handle  in 
which  a  supply  of  sand  is  con- 
tained, and  from  which  it  passes 
into  a  conical  or  V-shaped  box. 
The  box  ends  in  a  narrow  slit 
from  which  the  sand  issues,  dis- 
tributed by  a  projecting  lip. 

sand-trap  (sand'trap),  n. 
In  hydraul.  engin.,  a  device 
for  separating  sand  and 
other  heavy  particles  from 
running  water,  it  consists 
substantially  of  a  pocket  or  sand-trap  (in  secBon). 
chamber  in  which  the  sand  is  ^  casMron  body;  B.cov. 
collected  by  a  sudden  change  m  er;  j4,  finely  i^erforated 
the  direction  of  the  flow,  which  diaphragm ;  D,  induction- 
causes  the  momentum  of  the  5?".''"  T"^''  -^1,1?''=; 
particles  to.carry  them  out  of  fcSTloliSlSf;^?^ 
the  stream  into  the  collecting-  G,  plug  for  clearing  out  sand. 
chamber,  or  by  a  sudden  reduc- 
tion o(  velocity  through  an  abrupt  enlargement  in  the  pipe 
or  channel  which  conducts  the  stream,  whereby  the  heavy 
particles  are  permitted  to  gravitate  into  the  receiving- 
pocket,  or  by  the  use  of  a  strainer  which  intercepts  the 
particles  and  retains  them,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
principles. 

sand-tube  (sand'ttib),  n.  In  zool. :  (a)  A  sand- 
canal.  (6)  A  tubular  structure  formed  of  ag- 
glutinated sand,  as  the  tubes  of  various  anne- 
lids, of  the  peduncles  of  lAngulidse,  etc. 
sana-viper  (sand'vi"p6r),  n.  A  hog-nosed 
snake.    See  Heterodon.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

sand-washer  (sand'wosh'lr),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  separating  sand  from  earthy  substances. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  wire  screen  for  the  sand.  The  screen 
is  either  shaken  or  rotated  in  a  constant  flow  of  water, 
which  carries  off  soluble  substances. 

sand-wasp  (sand'wosp),  n.  A  fossorial  hyme- 
nopterous  insect  which  digs  in  the  sand ;  a  dig- 
ger-wasp, as  of  either  of  the  families  PompilidsB 
and  Sphegidse,  and  especially  of  the  genus  Am- 
mopllila.  There  are  many  species,  and  the  name  is  a 
loose  one.  ■  Some  of  these  waaps  belong  to  the  SedUidx; 
others,  asof  the  family  Cra&roni(2^  are  also  known  asaancj- 
hcmeti,  and  many  are  popularly  called  mnd-buge.  The 
general  distinction  of  these  wasp'i  is  from  any  of  those 
which  build  their  nests  of  papery  tissue,  or  which  make 
their  cells  above  ground.  See  cuts  under  AwmophUa, 
Crabro,  Elis,  and  digger-wasp,  and  compare  poUer-wa^. 

sandweed(sand'wed),re.  1.  Baxaeisssandwort. — 
2.  The  spurry,  Spergida  arvensis.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sandweld  (sandVeld),  v.  t.  To  weld  with  sand 
(silica),  which  forms  a  fluid  slag  on  the  weld- 
ing-surface :  a  common  method  of  welding  iron. 
When  the  pieces  to  be  welded  are  put  together  and  ham- 
mered, the  sla^  is  forced  out  and  the  metallic  surfaces  left 
bright  and  tree  to  unite. 

sand-wMrl  (sand'hw6rl),  n.  A  whirlwind  whose 
vortex  is  filled  with  dust  and  sand.  See  sand- 
spout. 

sandwich  (sand'wich),  n.  [Named  after  John 
Montagu,  4th  Earl  of  Sandwich  (died  1792),  who 
used  to  have  slices  of  bread  with  ham  between 
brought  to  him  at  the  gaming-table,  to  enable 
himtogo  on  playing  withoutintermission.  The 
title  is  derived  from  Sandwich,  <  MB.  Sandwiehe, 
AS.  Sandwic,  a  town  in  Kent,  <  sand,  sand,  + 
wic,  town.]  1.  Two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain 
or  buttered,  with  some  savory  article  of  food, 
as  sUoed  or  potted  meat,  fish,  or  fowl,  placed  be- 
tween :  as,  a  ham  sandwich;  a  cheese  sandwich. 

Claxet,  saTidiffich,  and  an  appetite. 
Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass. 

Byron,  Bon  Juan,  v.  58. 

But  seventy-two  chickens  do  not  give  a  very  large  meal 
for  a  thousand  people,  even  when  backed  up  by  sand- 
wiehes.  5at«r(teyi?e».,  April,  1874,  p.  492. 

Hence  —  2.  Anything  resembling  or  suggest- 
ing a  sandwich;  something  placed  between 
two  other  like  things,  as  a  man  carrying  two 
advertising-boards,  one  before  and  one  behind. 
[Colloq.] 

A  pale  young  man  with  feeble  whiskers  and  a  stiil  white 
neckcloth  came  walking  down  the  lane  ensajidisicA — hav- 
ing a  lady,  that  is,  on  each  arm. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Iviii. 
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He  stopped  the  unstamped  advertisement— an  animated 
sandwich  composed  of  a  boy  between  two  boards. 

Dickens^  Sketches,  Characters,  ix. 

sandwich  (sand'wich),  V.  t.  [<  sandwich,  ».] 
To  make  into  a  sandwich  or  something  of  like 
arrangement ;  insert  between  two  other  things : 
as,  to  sandwich  a  slice  of  ham  between  two 
slices  of  bread;  to  sandwich  a  picture  between 
two  pieces  of  pasteboard.     [Colloq.] 

sandwich-man  (sand' wioh-man),«.  1.  A  seller 
of  sandwiches. —  2.  A  man  carrying  two  ad- 
vertising-boards, one  slung  before  and  one  be- 
hind him.     [Slang.] 

Sandwich  tern.    See  tern. 

sand-wind  (sand'wind),  n.  A  wind  that  raises 
and  carries  along  clouds  of  dust  and  sand. 

sandworm  (sand'wferm),  n.  1.  A  worm  that 
lives  in  the  sand :  applied  to  various  arenico- 
lons  or  limicolous  annelids,  found  especially  in 
the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  and  quite  different 
from  ordinary  earthworms.  They  are  much 
used  for  bait. — 2.  A  worm  that  constructs  a 
sand-tube,  as  a  species  of  Sabella/ria. 

sandwort  (sand'wSrt),  n.  [<  sand^  +  wort^.'] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Arenaria.  They  are  low, 
chiefly  tufted  herbs,  with  small  white  flowers,  the  leaves 
most  often  awl-shaped  or  filiform ,  many  species  growing  in 
sand.  The  mountain-sandwort.  A,  GrdenZandica,  a  densely 
tufted  plant  with  flowers  larger  than  usual,  is  a  noticeable 
alpine  or  subalpine  plant  of  the  eastern  United  States  and 
northward,  found  also  very  locally  on  low  ground.  The 
sea-sandwort  is  A.  peploides,  found  in  the  coast-sands  of 
Europe  and  North  America.    Also  sandweed. 

sandyi  (san'di),  a.  [<  ME.  *sandy,  sondi,  < 
AS.  sandig  (=  D.  zandig  =  MHGr.  sandic  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  sandig  =  Icel.  sondugr),  sandy,  < 
sand,  sand:  see  sand^.^  1.  Consisting  of  or 
containing  sand;  abounding  in  sand;  covered 
or  sprinkled  with  sand:  as,  a  sandy  desert  or 
plain;  a  sandy  road  or  soil. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1.  25. 

2.  Kesembling  sand;  hence,  unstable ;  shift- 
ing ;  not  firm  or  solid. 

IFavour  .  .  .  built  but  upon  the  sa7u2j/ foundation  of  per- 
sonal respects  only  .  .  .  cannot  be  long  lived. 

BacoHf  Advice  to  ViUiera. 

3.  Dry ;  arid ;  uninteresting.     [Eare.] 

It  were  no  service  to  you  to  send  you  my  notes  upon 
the  book,  because  they  are  sandy,  incoherent  rags,  for  my 
memory,  not  for  your  judgment.         Donne,  Letters,  xxi. 

4.  Of  the  color  of  sand;  of  a  yellowish-red 
color :  as,  sandy  hair. 

A  huge  Briton,  with  sanAy  whiskers  and  a  double  chin, 
was  swallowing  patties  and  cheiTy-brandy. 

Thackeray,  Men  and  Pictures. 
Sandy  laverock.    See  laverock. 
Bare  naething  but  windle-straes  and  sandy-lavrocks. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

Sandy  moddng-blrd,  the  brown  thrush,  or  thrasher, 

Harporhynchus  rufue.    See  cut  under  thrasher.    [Local, 

U.  S.]— Sandy  ray.    Seeraj/2. 
sandyi  (san'di),  n.;  pi.  sandies  (-diz).     [Also 

samdie,  sanmy;  abbr.  of  sandy  la/oerock.']    Same 

as  sandy  lamerock  (which  see,  under  laverock). 

— Cuckoo's  Bandy,  the  meadow-pipit,  AnOvm  pratensis, 

also  called  cuckoo's  tiding.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Sandy^  (san'di),  k.     \^£1%o  Sawney ;  familiar  in 

Scotland  as  a  man's  name ;  a  var.,  with  dim. 

term.,  of  Sounder,  <  ME.  Saunder,  Sawnder,  an 

abbr.  of  Alexander.']     A  Scotsman,  especially 

a  Lowlander.     [Colloq.] 
"  standards  on  the  Braes  of  Mar,"  shouted  by  a  party  of 

Lowland  Sandies  who  filled  the  other  seats  [of  the  coach]. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  493. 

sandy-carpet  (san'di-kar"pet),  n.    A  British 
geometrid^moth,  Emmelesia  decolorata. 
sandy-glasst,  n.    Same  as  sand-glass. 
O  God,  0  God,  that  it  were  possible 
To  vndo  things  done ;  to  cjdl  backe  yesterday : 
That  time  could  turne  vp  his  swift  sandy-glasse. 
To  vntell  the  dayes,  and  to  redeeme  these  houres ! 
Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  II.  138). 

sandyset,  sandyxt,  «•    See  sandix. 

sanei  (san),  a.  [=  F.  sain  =  Pr.  san  =  Sp. 
sano  =  Pg.  sao  =  It.  sano,  <  L.  sanus,  whole,  of 
sound  mind,  akin  to  Gr.  aaoi,  aag,  whole,  sound. 
Prom  the  same  source  are  ult.  E.  insane,  sanity, 
sanitary,  sanation,  sanatory,  etc.]  1.  Of  sound 
mind ;  mentally  sound :  as,  a  sane  person. 

I  woke  sane,  but  well-nigh  close  to  death. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  viL 

2.  Sound;  free  from  disorder;  healthy:  as,  a 
sawe  mind;  a  sane  project ;  sane  memory  (law). 

sane^,  v.  t.    See  sain^. 

sanely  (san'Ii),  adv.  In  a  sane  manner;  as  one 
in  possession  of  a  sound  mind ;  naturally. 

saneness  (san'nes),  n.  Sane  character,  con- 
dition, or  state;   soundness  of  mind;   sanity. 


sangsue 


[ME.,  <  OF.  sans  faille :  see  sans 
Without  fail. 


sang.     (From  Carl  Engel's 
Musical  Instruments.") 


sanfailt,  adv. 
and /aiil, «.] 

That  both  his  penon  and  baner  sanifaiU 
Put  wltliln  the  town,  so  maldng  conqueste. 

Rom.  of  Partenay\E,.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1692. 

sang^  (sang).    Preterit  of  sing. 

sang^  (sang),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  song. 

sang^  (son),  n.  [<  ME.  sang,  sank,  <  OF.  sang, 
sane,  F.  sang  =  Sp.  sangre  =  Pg.  sangue,  sangre 
=  It.  sangue,  <  L.  sanguis,  blood.]  Blood :  used 
in  heraldry,  in  difiEerent  combinations.— Gutt^ 
de  sang,  in  her.,  having  the  field  occupied  with  drops 
gules. 

Sdug  (sung),  n.  [Chin. ;  also  sMng.]  A  Chinese 
musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  set  of  gradu- 
ated bamboo  tubes,  which 
contain  free  reeds,  insert- 
ed on  a  gourd  with  a 
mouthpiece,  so  that  the 
reeds  may  be  sounded  by 
the  breath,  it  is  supposed 
that  this  instrument  suggested 
the  invention  of  the  accordion 
and  reed-organ.  The  Erench 
spelling  Cheng  is  sometimes 
used. 

sanga  (sang'ga),  n.  [Abys- 
sinian.] The  Galla  ox  of 
Abyssinia.    Also  sangu. 

sangaree  (sang-ga-re'),  n. 
[<  Sp.  Sangria,  a  dnnk 
made  of  red  wine  with 
lemon-juice,  lit.  bleeding, 
incision  (=  Pg.  sangria, 
blood-letting,  sangria  de 
vinho,  negus,  lit.  'a  bleed- 
ing of  wine'),  <  samgraar,  bleed,  <  sangre,  blood, 

<  L.  sangvAs,  blood:  see  sang^.]  Wine,  more 
especially  red  wine  diluted  with  water,  sweet- 
ened, and  flavored  with  nutmeg,  used  as  a  cold 
drink.  Varieties  of  it  are  named  from  the  wine 
employed:  as,  port-wine  sangaree. 

Vulgar,  kind,  good-humoured  Mrs.  Colonel  Grogwater, 
as  she  would  be  called,  with  a  yellow  little  husband  from 
Madras,  who  first  taught  me  to  drink  sangaree. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions. 

One  little  negro  was  .  .  .  handing  him  a  glass  of  ice- 
cold  sangaree.  The  Century,  XXXV.  946. 

sangaree  (sang-ga-re'),  v.  t.  [<  sangaree,  «.] 
To  mix  with  water  and  sweeten ;  make  sanga- 
ree of :  as,  to  sangaree  port-wine. 

sang-de-b(EUf  (son'dfe-bef),  n.  [P.,  ox-blood: 
sam^,  blood  (see  sangS);  de,  of  (see  de^);  bcmf, 
ox  (see  beef).]  A  deep-red  color  peculiar  to 
ancient  Chinese  porcelain,  and  much  imitated 
by  modern  manufacturers  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe.  The  glaze  is  often  crackled,  and  the 
color  more  or  less  modidated  or  graded. 

sang-froid  (son-frwo'),  n.  [F.,  <  sang  (<  L. 
sanguis),  blood,  +  froid,  cold,  cool,  <  L.  frigi- 
dus.  cold :  see  sang^  and  frigid.]  Freedom  from 
agitation  or  excitement  of  mind;  coolness;  in- 
difference ;  calmness  in  trying  circumstances. 

They  [the  players]  consisted  of  a  Bussian  princess  losing 
heavily  behind  a  broad  green  fan ;  an  English  peer  throw- 
ing the  second  fortune  he  had  inherited  after  the  first 
with  perfect  good-humour  and  sangfroid;  two  or  three 
swindlers  on  a  grand  scale,  not  yet  found  out. 

Whyte  MelvUle,  White  Eose,  I.  xxiii. 

General  Lee,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  breaking  of  his 
lines,  soon  recovered  his  usual  sang-froid,  and  bent  all  his 
energies  to  saving  his  army.     TAe  Century,  XXXIX.  146. 

sangiac,  ».    See  sanjak. 

sangiacate,  n.    See  sanjakate. 

sanglant  (sang'glant),  a.    [<  F.  sanglant,  blood, 

<  LL.  sanguilentustor  L.  sanguinolentus,  bloody, 

<  sanguineus,  bloody:  see  sanguine,  sanguino- 
lent.]  In  her.,  bloody,  or  dropping  blood:  used 
especially  in  connection  with  erased:  thus, 
erased  and  sanglant  signifies  torn  off,  as  the 
head  or  paw  of  a  beast,  and  dropping  blood. 

sanglier  (sang'H-er),  n.  [<  P.  sanglier,  OF. 
sengler,  saingler,  sanglier  (orig.  pore  sanglier)  = 
Pr.  singlar  =  It.  oinghiale,  <  ML.  singularis,  i.  e. 
porcus  singula/ris,  the  wild  (solitary)  boar  (cf . 
Gr.  iiovi6q,  a  boar,  lit.  '  solitary ') :  see  singular.] 
In  her.,  a  wild  boar  used  as  a  bearing. 

sangreal,  sangraal  (sang'grf-al,  sang-gral'),  n. 
[See  saint?-  and  graiP-.]  In  medieval  legends, 
the  holy  vessel  supposed  to  have  been  the  "cup" 
used  at  the  Last  Supper.     See  grail^. 

sang-school  (sang'sk51),  n.  A  singing-school. 
Schools  thus  named  were  common  in  Scotland  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  various  other  sub- 
jects besides  singing  being  often  taught  in  them.  [Scotch.] 

sangsue  (sang'sii),  n.  [<  P.  sangsue,  OP.  sang- 
sue, sansue  =  Pb.  sanguisuga  =  Pg.  sanguesuga, 
sanguexuga,  sanguichuga,  sanguisuga  =  It.  san- 


sangsue 

gmsuga,  a  leeeh,  <  L.  sanguisuga  (NL.  Sangui- 
suga),  a  blood-sucker,  leech,  <  L.  sanguis,  blood, 
+  sugere,  suck:  see  succulent  and  sttcifc.]  A 
leech.    Also  called  sanguisuge. 

The  poisonous  sangaue  of  Chairlottesvllle  may  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  medicinal  leech  by  its  blaolsness, 
and  especially  by  its  writhing  or  vermicular  motions,  which 
very  nearly  resemble  those  of  a  snake. 

Poe,  A  Tale  of  the  Bagged  Mountains. 

sanguicolous  (sang-gwik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  san- 
guis, blood  (see  sang^,  sang'uine),+  colere,  iahab- 
it.]  Living  in  the  blood,  as  a  parasite ;  hema- 
tobic.    Also  sanguinicolous. 

sanguiferous  (sang-gwif' e-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  *san- 
guifer,  blood-oouveying,  K  L.  sanguis,  blood,  + 
ferre  =  E.  6eari.]  Receiving  and  conveying 
blood;  circulatory,  as  a  blood-vessel.  The  san- 
guiferous system  of  the  higher  animals  consists 
of  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins. 
Also  sanguiniferous. 

This  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  is  branched  ...  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  cheeks,  whose  ean- 
guiferow  vessels  twist  about. 

Derham,  Physioo-Theology,  v.  8. 
sanguification  (sang'gwi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  sanguification  =  Sp.  sanguifieacion  =  Pg.  san- 
guififCagSfO  =  It.  sanguificazione,  <  NL.  *sangm- 
ficaUo(n-),  <  *sanguifi^are,  produce  blood :  see 
sanguify.^    The  production  of  blood. 

The  lungs  are  the  first  and  chief  instrument  of  mngmfi- 
eaUan.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  ii.  2. 

sanguifier  (sang'gwi-fi-6r),  ».  A  producer  of 
blood. 

Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  best  sangtdfiers,  and  also  the 
beat  febrifuges.  Sir  J,  Floyer,  On  the  Humours. 

sanguifluoust  (sang-gwif '1q-us),  a.  [<  L.  san- 
guis, blood,  +  fluere,  flow.]  Flowing  or  run- 
ning with  blood.    Bailey. 

sanguify  (sang'gwi-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  san- 
guijied,  ppr.  sanguifying.  [<  NL.  *sanguificare, 
produce  blood,  <  L.  sanguis,  blood,  +  facere, 
make,  do :  see  -fy.']  I.f  intrans.  To  make  blood. 
At  the  same  time  I  think,  1  deliberate,  I  purpose,  I  com- 
mand ;  in  inf eriour  faculties,  I  walk,  I  see,  I  hear,  I  di- 
gest, 1  eanguifie,  1  carnifie. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

II.  trans.  To  convert  into  blood;  make  blood 
of.     [Bare.] 

It  is  but  the  first  digestion,  as  it  were,  that  is  there  [in 
the  understanding]  performed,  as  of  meat  in  the  stomach, 
but  in  the  will  they  are  more  perfectly  concocted,  as  the 
chyle  is  mrtguified  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  veins. 

Baxter,  Saints'  Best,  iii,  11. 

SanguigenOUSt  (sang-gwij'e-nus),  a.    [<  L.  san- 

fuis,  blood,  +  -genus,  producing:  see -genous.'] 
'reducing blood:  as,  sanguigenous iooi.  Greg- 
ory. 

sanguint  (sang'gwin),  a.  An  obsolete  form  of 
sanguine, 

Sanguinarlai  (sang-gwi-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Dil- 
lenius,  1732),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  blood- 
like juice,  <  L.  sangwinaria,  a  plant  (PoVygonum 
amculare)  so  called  because  reputed  to  stanch 
blood,  f em.  (sc.  herba)  of  sanguinarius,  pertain- 
ing to  blood:  see  sanguinary.']  Li  bat.,  a  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  plants  of  the  order  Papa- 
■veraceee,  the  poppy  family,  and  tribe  Eupapa- 
verese.  it  is  characterized  by  one-flowered  scapes  from 
a  creeping  rootstock,  an  oblong  and  stalked  capsule  with 
two  v^ves  which  open  to  Its  base,  and  a  flower  with  two 
sepals,  eight  to  twelve  petals  in  two  or  three  rows,  numer- 
ous stamens,  and  a  short  style  club-shaped  at  the  summit. 
The  only  species,  S.  Canadends,  the  bloodroot,  is  common 
throughout  eastern  North  America.  Its  conspicuous  pure- 
white  flower  appears  before  the  leaf ;  the  latter  Is  devel- 
oped single  from  a  terminal  bud,  is  roundish  or  reniform 
with  deep  palmate  lobes,  of  a  pale  bluish-green  color, 
and  enlarges  throughout  the  season  until  often  6  inches 
across.  A^  called  redpuccoffn,  and,  from  its  use  by  the 
Indians  for  staining,  red  Indian  paint.    See  bloodroot,  2. 

Sanguinaria^  (sang;-gwi-na'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  L.  sanguinarius,  pertaining  to  blood: 
see  sanguinary.]  In  gool.,  in  niiger's  classifica- 
tion (1811),  a  family  of  his  Falculata,  or  mam- 
mals with  claws,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Felidse,  Canidse,  Hysenidse,  and  part  of  the  Vi- 
verridse. 

sanguinarily  (sang'gwi-na-ri-li),  adm.  In  a  san- 
guinary manner;  bloodthirstily.    Bailey. 

sanguinarin,  sanguinarine  (sang-gwin'a-rin), 
n.  [<  Sanguinaria  +  -in^,  -ine^.]  An  alkaloid 
found  in  Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

sanguinariness  (sang'gwi-na-ri-nes),  n.  San- 
guinary, bloody,  or  bloodthirsty  disposition  or 
condition.    Bailey. 

sanguinary  (sang'gwi-nar-ri),  a.  and  to.  [=  P. 
sanguinaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sanguinaria,  <  L.  san- 
guinarius, sanguinaris,  pertaining  to  blood,  < 
sanguis  (sanguin-),  blood:  see  sang^.]  I.  a. 
1.  Consisting  of  blood ;  formed  of  blood:  as,  a 
sanguinary  stream. — S.  Bloody;  attended  with 
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much  bloodshed  or  carnage:  as,  a  sanguinary 
encounter. 

We  may  not  .  .  .  propagatereligionby  wars,  orbysure- 
gvinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences. 

Bacon,  Unity  in  Beligion. 

As  we  find  the  ruffling  Winds  to  be  commonly  in  Ceme- 
teries and  about  Churches,  so  the  eagerest  and  most  san- 
guinary Wars  are  about  Religion.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  29. 

On  this  day  one  of  the  most  mnguinary  conflicts  of  the 
war,  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  was  fought. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  429. 

3.  Bloodthirsty;  eager  to  shed  blood ;  charac- 
terized by  cruelty. 

If  you  make  the  criminal  code  eanguinary,  juries  will 
not  convict.  Hmerson,  Compensation. 

The  miwuinary  and  ferocious  conversation  of  his  cap- 
tor—the list  of  slain  that  his  arm  had  sent  to  their  long 
account —  .  .  .  made  him  tremble. 

O.  P.  R.  Jamee,  Arrah  Neil,  xliv. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Sanguinary,  Bloody.    Sanguinary  refers 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  pleasui'e  In  the  shedding  of 
blood ;  bloody  refers  to  the  presence  or,  by  extension,  the 
shedding  of  blood :  as,  a  sanguinary  battle ;  the  sangui- 
nary spirit  of  Jenghiz  Khan ;  a  bloody  knife  or  battle. 
One  shelter'd  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

Coufper,  Task,  iii.  336. 

Like  the  slain  in  bloody  fight, 
That  in  the  grave  lie  deep. 

MUton,  Fs.  Ixxxviii.,  1. 19. 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  roU'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xiii. 

II.  TO.  1.  The  yarrow  or  milfoil:  probably  so 
called  from  its  fabled  use  in  stanching  blood. 
— 2.  The  bloodroot,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 
sanguine  (sang'gwin),  a.  and  to.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  sanguin;  <  ME.  sanguin,  sangwine,  san- 
gwyne,  sangwein,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  sanguin  =  Pr. 
sangwini  =  OCat.  sangui  =  Sp.  sanguine,  san- 
guineo  =  Pg.  sanguineo,  sanguinho  =  It.  san- 
guigno,  sanguineo  (of.  D.  G.  sanguinisch  =  Dan. 
sangvinsk  =  Sw.  sangvinisJc),  <  L.  sanguineus,  of 
blood,  consisting  of  blood,  bloody,  bloodthirsty, 
blood-colored,  red,  <  sanguis  (sanguin-),  blood: 
see  sawpS.]    t.  a.  1.  Of  blood;  bloody. 

The  sanguine  stream  proceeded  from  the  arm  of  the 

body,  which  was  now  manifesting  signs  of  returning  life, 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 188. 

2.  Bloodthirsty;  bloody;  sanguinary.   [Kare.] 

All  gaunt 
And  sanguine  beasts  her  gentle  looks  made  tame. 

Shelley,  Witch  of  Atlas,  vi. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  blood;  red;  ruddy:  as,  a 
sanguine  complexion;  the  sanguine  franeolin, 
Ithagimis  cruentatus;  specifically,  in  her.,  same 
as  murrey. 

She  was  som-what  brown  of  visage  and  siZTi^uiesn  colour, 
and  nother  to  fatte  ne  to  lene,  but  was  full  a-pert  aue- 
nauntand  comely,  streight  and  right  plesaunt,  and  well 
syngynge.  Merlm  (K  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  607. 

This  face  had  bene  more  cumlie  if  that  the  redde  in  the 
cheeke  were  somwhat  more  pure  sanguin  than  it  is. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  114. 

4.  Abounding  with  blood;  plethoric;  charac- 
terized by  fullness  of  habit:  as,  a  sanguine 
habit  of  body. 

The  air  of  this  place  [Angora]  is  esteemed  to  be  very 
dry,  and  good  for  asthmatick  constitutions,  but  pernicious 
to  the  sar^uine. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  87. 

5.  Characterized  by  an  active  and  energetic  cir- 
culation of  the  blood;  having  vitality;  hence, 
vivacious;  cheerful^  hopeful;  confident;  ar- 
dent; hopefully  inclined;  habitually  confiding: 
as,  a  sanguine  temperament;  to  be  sanguine  of 
success.    See  temperament. 

Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness, 
perhaps  a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine. 

Goldsmith,  Tenants  of  the  Leasowes. 
The  phlegm  of  my  cousin's  doctrine  is  invariably  at 
war  with  his  temperament,  which  is  high  sanguine. 

Lamb,  My  Belations. 
We  have  made  the  experiment ;  and  it  has  succeeded 
far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Maeaulay,  Utilitarian  Theoiy  of  Government. 
=Syn,  6.  Lively,  animated,  enthusiastic. 

II.  TO.  1.  The  color  of  blood;  red;  specifi- 
cally, in  her.,  same  as  murrey. 

Obserue  that  she  [the  nurse]  be  of  mature  .  .  .  age,  .  .  . 
hauing  her  complection  most  of  the  right  and  pure  san- 
guine. Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  4. 
A  lively  sanguine  it  seemd  to  the  eye. 

Spenseir,  F.  Q.,  IIL  viii.  6. 

2t.  Bloodstone,  with  which  cutlers  stained  the 
hilts  of  swords,  etc. — 3t.  Anything  of  a  blood- 
red  color,  as  a  garment. 

In  sangwin  and  in  pers  he  clad  was  al. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  439. 

4.  A  drawing  executed  with  red  chalks. 


'  sanguinolent 

Examples  of  fine  sanguines  are  so  extremely  frequent  in 
every  large  collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  them. 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  163. 

sanguinet  (sang'gwin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  san- 
guined, ppr.  sanguining.  [<  ML.  sanguinare,  tr. , 
stain  with  blood,  bleed,  L.  sanguinare,  intr.,  be 
bloody,  bleed,  <  sanguis  (sanguin-),  blood :  see 
sang^,  sanguine,  a.]  1.  To  stain  with  blood; 
ensanguine. 

Ill  sanguined  with  an  Innocent's  blood. 
Fanshawe,  tr.  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  p.  149.    (Latham.) 

2.  To  stain  or  varnish  with  a  color  like  that  of 
blood;  redden. 
What  rapier?  gilt,  silvered,  or  sanguined f 

ilinsheu,  Spanish  Diet.  (1699),  p.  8.    (Latham.) 
Piso.  He  looks 

Of  a  more  rusty,  swarth  complexion 
Than  an  old  arming-doublet. 

Lod,  I  would  send 

His  face  to  the  cutler's,  then,  and  have  it  sanguin'd. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 

sanguineless  (sang'gwin-les),  a.  [<  sanguine  + 
-less.]  Destitute  of  blood ;  pale.  [Bare.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

sanguinely  (sang'gwin-li),  adv.    In  a  sanguine 

manner;  with  confidence  of  success;  hopefully. 

Too  sanguinely  hoping  to  shine  on  in  their  meridian. 

Chesterfield. 

sanguineness  (saujg'gwin-nes),  to.  Sanguine 
character  or  condition,  (a)  Eedneas ;  ruddiness :  as, 
sanguineness  of  complexion,  (b)  Fullness  of  blood ;  pleth- 
ora :  as,  sanguineness  of  habit,  (c)  Ardor ;  heat  of  tem- 
per; confidence;  hopefulness. 

sanguineous  (sang-gwin'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  san- 
guineus, of  blood,  bloody:  see  sanguine.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  blood;  bloody. 

This  animal  of  Plato  containeth  not  only  sanguinemis 
and  reparable  particles,  but  is  made  up  of  veins,  nerves, 
and  arteries.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Of  a  deep-red  or  crimson  color;  specifically, 
in  zool.  and  bot. ,  of  a  deep,  somewhat  brownish, 
red  color,  like  the  color  of  clotted  blood. 

His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 

Fierce  and  sartguineous.  Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

3.  Possessing  a  circulatory  system;  having 
blood. 

I  shall  not  mention  what  with  warm  applications  we 
have  done  to  revive  the  expired  motion  of  the  parts  even 
of  perfect  and  sanguineous  animals,  when  they  seem  to 
have  been  killed.  Boyle,  Works,  ni.  124. 

4.  Abounding  with  blood;  having  a  full  habit; 
plethoric. 

A  plethorick  constitution  in  which  true  blood  abounds 
is  cali'd  sanguineous.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vl.  1.  §  1. 

5.  Having  a  sanguine  temperament;  ardent; 
hopeful;  confident — Sanguineous  creeper.  See 
Myzomela. 

sanguinicolous  (sang-gwi-nik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L. 
sanguis  (sanguin-),  blood,  +  colere,  inhabit.] 
Same  as  sanguicolous. 

sanguiniference  (sang-gwi-nif'e-rens),  TO.  [< 
L.  sanguis  (sanguin-),  blood,  +"-ferenUa,'<.  fe- 
ren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ferre  =  E.  bear'^.]  The  convey- 
ing of  blood  in  the  vessels.     [Bare.] 

It  would  appear  highly  probable  that  the  face  and  neck 
sympathize  with  the  internal  condition  of  the  skull  as  re- 
gards sanguiniferenee.    E.  C.  Mann,  PsyohoL  Med. ,  p.  427. 

sanguiniferous  (sang-gwi-nif 'e-rus),  a.    [<  L. 

sanguis  (sanguin^),  blood,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear\] 

Same  as  sanguiferous. 
sanguinity  (sang-gwin'i-ti),  TO.    [<  sanguine  + 

-ity.    Cf .  OP.  samguinite  =  It.  sanguinita,  <  ML. 

sangmnita(t-)s,  blood-relation,  consanguinity: 

see  consanguinity.]    Sanguineness;  ardor. 
I  very  much  distrust  your  sanguinity.  Swift. 

sanguinivorous  (sang-gwi-niv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
sanguis  (sanguin-),  blood,  -I-  ijorare,  devour.] 
Same  as  sanguivorous. 

sanguinolence  (sang-gwin'o-lens),  n.  [<  LL. 
sanguinolenUa,  a  eongestion,'<  Ij.  sangvinoUntus, 
bloody :  see  sanguinolent]  The  state  of  being 
sanguinolent. 

sanguinolency  (sang-gwin'6-len-si),  TO.  [As 
sanguinolence  (see  -cy).]  Same  as  sanguino- 
lence. 

That  great  red  dragon  with  seven  heads,  so  called  from 
his  sanguinolency. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  I.  viiL  1 4. 
sanguinolent  (sang-gwin'6-lent),  a.  [=  P. 
sanguinolent  (vernacularly  'sanglant:  see  san- 
glant)  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sanguinolento,  <  L.  sangui- 
nolentus,  sanguilentus,  full  of  blood,  bloody,  < 
sanguis  (sanguin-),  blood:  see  sangS,  sanguine.] 
Tinged  or  mingled  with  blood;  bloody;  full  of 
blood;  sanguine. 

Although  ...  the  waves  of  all  the  Northerne  Sea 
Should  fiow  for  ever  through  these  guilty  hands, 
yet  the  earwmnoleni  staine  would  extant  be  1 

Mairaon  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  v, 


sangiunous 

sanguinoust  (sang'gwi-nus),  a.  [=  It.  samgid- 
11080,  <  ML.  sanguinosus,  full  of  Mood,  <  L.  san- 
guis (sanguin-),  blood :  see  sangv/ine.  Cf.  san- 
gnineous.1    Same  as  sanguinary. 

It  Is  no  desertlesB  office  to  discover  that  snbtle  and  in- 
satiate beast  [tlie  wolf] ;  to  pull  the  sheepskin  of  hypoc- 
risy over  his  ears ;  and  to  expose  his  forming  malice  and 
mii^inovs  cruelty  to  men's  censure  and  detestation. 

Rei>.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  xlii. 

•Sanguisorba  (sang-gwi-s6r'ba),  n.  [NL.  (Eup- 
pius,  1718),  so  called  as  being  used  to  stanch 
the  flow  of  blood  (a  use  perhaps  suggested  by 
the  blood-red  flower) ;  <  L.  sangms,  blood,  -i- 
sorbere,  absorb :  see  absorb.^  A  former  genus 
of  rosaceous  plants,  now  included  as  a  subge- 
nus in  the  genus  Poterium,  distinguished  from 
others  of  that  genus  by  its  single  carpel,  smooth 
hard  fruit,  and  stamens  not  more  than  twelve. 

SanglUSUga  (sang-gwi-su'ga),  n.  [NL.  (Sa- 
■vigny),  <  Ii.  sanguisuga,  a  blood-suoker,  leech: 
see  sangsue.']  A  genus  of  leeches:  synony- 
mous with  Sirudo.  The  officinal  or  Hungarian 
leech  is  often  called  8.  offloinalis.  See  cut  un- 
der leech. 

aanguisuge  (sang'gwi-sOj),  n.  [<  NL.  Sangui- 
suga.'] A  sangsue ;  a  leeoh ;  a  member  of  the 
old  genus  Sanguisuga. 

isanguisugent  (sang-gwi-sii'jent),  a.  [<  L.  san- 
guis, blood,  +  sugen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  sugere,  suck: 
see  suck.  Cf.  sanguisuge.']  1.  Blood-sucking, 
as  a  leech;  pertaining  to  a  sanguisuge. — 3. 
Sanguivorous,  as  a  blood-suoMng  bat  or  vam- 
pire. 

;sanguisugOUS  (sang-gwi-su'gus),  a.  [<  L.  san- 
guisuga, a  blood-sucker  (see  sanguisuge),  + 
-0US.1    Blood-sucking.     [Bare.] 

These  were  the  eanguisitmma  wolves,  Papists. 

£ev.  T.  Adame,  Works,  II.  120. 

sanguivolentt  (sang-gwiv'o-lent),  a.  [<  L. 
sanguis,  blood,  +  volen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  volere,  wish, 
want.]    Bloodthirsty;  bloody. 

MaHus.  Oh,  I  am  slain !  .  .  . 
Lae.Ua.  Sanguivolent  murderers ! 
Can  soldiers  harbour  such  damn'd  treachery? 

Bemt.  and  Fl.  (?),  faithful  I'riends,  iii.  3. 

sanguivorous  (sang-gwiv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  san- 
guis, blood,  +  vorare,  devour.]  Feeding  on 
blood ;  sanguisugent,  as  a  bat :  speciflcally  not- 
ing the  true  vampires  or  blood-sucking  bats. 
Also  sanguinivorous. 

Yampyrus  spectrum,  L.,  a  large  bat  inhabiting  Brazil, 
of  sufficiently  forbidding  aspect,  which  was  long  consid- 
ered by  naturalists  to  be  thoroughly  saTtguivorovs  in  its 
habits.  Eneye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  52. 

sangwinet,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 
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sanhedrim,  sanbedrin  (san'he-drim,  -drin),  n. 
[=  F.  sanhedrin  =  8p.  sanedrim,  =  Pg.  saned/rim, 
synedrim  =  It.  sanedrin  =  G.  sanhedrim,  <  late 
Heb.  sanhedrin,  <  Gr.  awidfiiov,  a  council,  lit.  '  a 
sitting  together,'  <  ai>v,  together,  +  eSpa,  a  seat, 
=  E.  settle^.']  1.  The  supreme  council  and 
highest  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  it  consisted  of  71  members,  oom- 
-posed  of  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  and  held 
daily  sessions,  except  on  sabbaths  and  festivals ;  specifical- 
ly styled  the  great  sanhedrim,,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ieeeer  or  prommsial  eanhedrim  of  23  members  appointed 
by  the  great  sanhedrim,  and  having  jurisdiction  over 
minor  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Such  lesser  tribunals  were 
■set  up  in  towns  and  villages  having  not  fewer  thaji  120 
representative  men,  including  a  physician,  a  scribe,  and 
a  schoolmaster.  The  great  sanhedrim  is  said  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  appointment  by  Moses 
of  70  elders  to  assist  him  as  magistrates  and  judges  (Num. 
xi.  16).  The  Greek  origin  of  the  name,  however,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  thing  originated  during  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  in  Palestine.  The  name  was  dropped  under 
the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  IV.  (A.  D.  270-300),  while  the 
institution  itself  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  its  last 
president,  Gamaliel  VI.  (426). 

Christian  parliaments  must  exceed  its  religion  and 
government  of  the  mnhedrim,. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  n.  U. 

S.  By  extension,  some  similar  assembly ;  a  par- 
liament. 

Let  him  give  on  tfll  he  can  give  no  more. 

The  thrifty  Simhedrin  shall  keep  him  poor ; 

And  eveiT  shekel  which  he  can  receive 

Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  390. 

Sanhedrist  (san'he-drist),  n.  [<  sanhedr(im)  + 
-ts/.]    A  member  of  the  sanhedrim.     [Eare.] 

sanicle  (san'i-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  saniele  =  D.  sani- 
kel  =  MLG.  sanneJcele  =  MHG.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  sami- 
kel,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  saniele  =  Sp.  sanieula  =  Pg. 
sanicula  =  It.  sanicola,  <  ML.  (and  NL.)  sani- 
eula, f.,  also  sanieulum,  n.,  saniele,  so  called 
from  its  healing  wounds,  in  form  dim.  of  L. 
sanus,  sound,  healthy,  ysanare,  heal :  see  sane^.] 
1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sa«jcate.  The  common 
saniele,  called  wood-sanicle,  is  S.  Europsea,  of  Europe  and 


Flowering  Plant  of  Saniele  i^Saniciela  Marilandica). 
a,  a  male  flower ',  6,  the  fruit. 

central  Asia,  a  plant  once  credited  with  great  remedial 
virtues.    There  are  several  American  species,  of  which  5. 
Marilandiisa,  called  Uaek  makeroot,  is  said  to  possess  some 
medicinal  properties. 
Saniele,  with  its  tenacious  burrs,  in  the  woods. 

The  Century,  XXXVm.  647. 

2.  A  plant  of  some  other  genus.  See  the 
phrases. — Alpine  samicle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cortu- 
sa  (which  see).— American  saniele.  See  Heiuehera.— 
Bear's-ear  saniele.  See  Cortraa.— Great  saniele,  an 
oldname  QiAlchemUlaimlga/ris,  thelady's-mantle,  probably 
from  a  resemblance  of  Its  leaves  to  those  of  the  true  sani- 
ele.— Indian  or  white  saniele,  the  white  snakeroot,  Eu- 
patoriwm  a^'erojoides.— Wood-saniele.    See  def .  1. 

Sanicula  (sa-nik'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (Eivinus, 
1699) :  see  saniele.']  '  A!' genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Saniculese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  two-celled  ovary ;  by  fruit  forming  a  small 
bur  usually  covered  with  hooked  bristles ;  and  by  flowers 
in  small  and  commonly  panicled  umbels,  with  small  bracts, 
most  of  the  flowers  unisexual,  the  staminate  all  pedicelled. 
There  are  about  12  species,  chiefly  North  American,  some 
South  American,  either  intheAndesor  beyond  the  tropics, 
a  few  existing  elsewhere,  particularly  S.  Europsea,  widely 
distributed  over  the  Old  World.  They  are  herbs  with  leaves 
palmately  divided  into  three  or  five  toothed  or  dissected 
segments,  and  irregularly  compound  umbels  of  small  and 
usually  greenish  flowers.  The  name  sanide  applies  to  the 
species  in  general ;  S.  MarUandica  of  the  eastern  United 
States  is  also  called  black  srMk&root.    See  sanide. 

Saniculese  (san-i-ku'lf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Koch, 
1824),  <  Sanicula  +  -ese.]  A  tribe  of  umbellif- 
erous plants,  typified  by  the  genus  Sanicula.  it 
is  characterized  by  commonly  conspicuous  calyx-teeth,  ir- 
regularly compound  inflorescence,  and  a  fruit  somewhat 
transversely  cylindrical  or  compressed,  its  furrows  with- 
out oil-tubes.  It  includes  10  genera,  of  which  Eryngium 
and  Sanievla  (the  type)  are  the  chief. 

sanidaster  (san'i-das-ter),  n.  '[NL.,  <  Gr.  <savl( 
(aavtS-),  a  board,  tablet,  +  aar^p,  a  star.]  In 
the  nomenclature  of  sponge-spicules,  a  kind 
of  microsclere  or  flesh-spioule,  consisting  of  a 
straight  axis  spinose  throughout  its  length. 

This  [spiraster],  by  losing  Its  curvature,  becomes  the 
sanidaster,  and  by  simultaneous  concentration  of  its 
spines  into  a  whorl  at  each  end,  the  ainphiaster. 

Encye.  Brit,  XXII.  417. 

sanidine  (san'i-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  cavl^  {aaviS-),  a 
board,  tablet  covered  with  gypsum,  +  -ine^.'] 
A  variety  of  orthoclase  feldspar,  occurring  in 
glassy  transparent  crystals  in  lava,  trachyte, 
and  other  volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  those  of  com- 
paratively recent  age.  It  usually  contains 
more  or  less  soda. 

sanidine-tracbyte  (san'i-din-tra"kit),  n.  A 
variety  of  trachyte,  the  ground-mass  of  which 
consists  almost  wholly  of  minute  crystals  of 
sanidine. 

sanidinic  (san-i-din'ik),  a.  [<  sanidine  +  -ic] 
Containing  or  resembling  sanidine.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XVin.  748. 

sanies  (sa'ni-ez),  n.  [=  F.  sanie_=  Pg.  sanie,  < 
NL.  sanies,  <  L.  sanies,  diseased  blood,  bloody 
matter;  perhaps  connected  with  sa«fir«is,  blood: 
see  sanfi.]  A  thin  greenish  or  reddish  dis- 
charge from  woujids  or  sores,  less  thick  and 
white  than  laudable  pus. 

sanify  (san'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sanified, 
ppr.  samfyvng.  [<  L.  sanus,  sound  (see  sane^), 
+  -ficare,  <  facere,  make,  do :  see  -fy.']  To 
make  healthy;  improve  insanitary  conditions. 
[Eare.] 

Where  this  [simplicity  and  frugality  of  living]  is  achieved, 
voluntary  ceUbacy  will  become  discreditable, . . .  and  the 


sanjakate 

premature  deaths  of  the  bread-winners  disappear  before 
sanified  cities  and  vanishing  intemperance, 

W.  R.  Qreg,  Enigmas  of  Life,  p.  61,  note. 

sanious  (sa'm-us),o.  [=F.  sanieux  =  Pr.  sanios 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  samioso,  <  L.  saniosus,  full  of 
bloody  matter,  <  sanies,  corrupted  blood,  bloody 
matter :  see  sanies.']  1.  Pertaining  to  sanies, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  appearance. — 
2.  Excreting  or  effusing:  as,  a  samojts  ulcer. 

sanitarian  (san-i-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  sanitary  + 
-an.]  A  promoter  of,  or  one  versed  in,  sani- 
tary measures  or  reforms. 

According  as  one  is  a  sanitarium,  a  chemist,  or  a  ma- 
larialist.  Harpen'e  Mag.,  LXIX.  441. 

sanitarily  (san'i-ta-ri-li),  adm.  As  regards 
health  or  its  preservation. 

sanitarist  (san'i-ta-rist),  n.  [Irreg.  <  sanitary 
+  -ist.]  (Dne  who  advocates  sanitary  mea- 
sures; one  especially  interested  in  sanitary 
measures  or  reforms. 

sanitarium  (san-i-ta'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of 
*sanitarius:  &B6  sanitary.  Ct.  sanatorium.]  An 
improper  form  for  sanatorium. 

sanitary  (san'i-ta-ri),  a.  [=  F.  sanitaire  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  samtario,'<.  NL.  as  if  *samtarius,  irreg. 
<  L.  sanita{t-)s,  health :  see  sanity.]  Pertain- 
ing to  health  or  hygiene  or  the  preservation  of 
health ;  hygienic ;  healthy. 

These  great  and  blessed  plans  for  what  is  called  sani- 
tary reform.  " ' 


Solitary  communion  with  Nature  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sanitary  or  sweetening  in  its  influence  on  Thoreau's 
character.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  206. 

Sanitary  cordon.  See  cordon.— Sanitary  science,  such 
science  as  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  health  by  show- 
ing how  the  parasitic  and  other  causes  of  disease  may 
be  avoided.—  Sanitary  ware,  coarse  glazed  earthenware 
used  for  drainage  and  for  sewer-pipes. — United  States 
Sanitary  Conmilssion,  a  body  created  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  1861,  and  charged  with  the  distribution  of  "re- 
lief" to  the  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  The  relief  in- 
cluded food,  clotliing,  medical  storey  hospital  supplies, 
etc.  In  addition  the  commission  provided  for  the  lodging 
of  many  soldiers,  the  preparation  of  hospital  directories, 
the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  the  inspection  of  hospi- 
tals, and  the  adoption  of  various  preventive  measures.  Its 
members  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
United  States  Medical  Bureau.  =Syn.  Sanitary,  Sanatory. 
These  two  words  are  often  confounded.  Sanitary  means 
"pertaining  to  health,  hygienic":  as,  sanitary  science; 
sanitary  conditions  (which  may  be  good  or  bad).  Sana- 
tory means  "serving  to  heal,  therapeutic":  as,  sanatory 
medicines  or  agencies. 

sanitate  (san'i-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sani- 
tated, ppr.  sanitating.  [<  L.  samtait-)s,  health 
(see  sanity),  +  -ate^.]  To  render  healthy ;  pro- 
vide with  sanitary  appliances:  as,  to  sanitate  a 
camp.     [Eare.] 

sanitation  (san-i-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  sanitate  + 
-ion.]  The  practical  application  of  knowledge 
and  science  to  the  preservation  of  health ;  the 
putting  and  keeping  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Charles  Kingsley,  whose  objectinhis  novels  was  to  preach 
sanitation,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those 
who  have  vividly  depicted  well-known  diseases. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  582, 
Later  legislation  [in  England]  has  charged  the  Board  of 
Guardians  with  the  care  of  the  sanitation  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union  which  lie  outside  urban  limits. 

Woodrow  VHsan,  State,  §  789. 

sanitory  (san'i-to-ri),  a.  An  erroneous  form  for 
sanitary.    [Eare.] 

Estimating  in  a  sanitory  voiat  of  view  the  value  of  any 
health  station.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.    (Imp.  Diet) 

sanity  (san'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  sanit4,  sanity,  ver- 
nacularly santi,  health,  OP.  sante,  sanite,  san- 
teit,  sanitmt,  health,  =  Sp.  sanidad  =  Pg.  sani- 
dade  =  It.  sanitd,  health,  <  L.  sanita(t-)s,  sound- 
ness of  body,  health,  also  soundness  of  mind, 
reason,  good  sense,  sanity,  also  correctness  and 
propriety  of  speech,  <  sanu^s,  soimd,  healthy, 
sane:  see  sane^.]  The  state  or  character  of 
being  sane ;  soundness  of  mind;  saneness.   See 


sanjak  (san'jak),  n.  [Also  sanjac,  sandjak,  san- 
giao (<.¥.), tovm.6T:\j 3\so san^ack ;  =F.  sangiao 
=  Sp.  Pg.  sanjaco  =  Ax.  sinjaq,  <  Turk,  sanjaq,  a 
minor  province  or  district  (so  called  because  the 
governor  is  entitled  to  carry  in  war  a  standard 
of  one  horse-tail),  <  saryaq,  flag,  banner,  a  stan- 
dard.] 1 .  A  Turkish  administrative  district  of 
the  second  grade ;  a  subdivision  of  a  vilayet  or 
eyalet,  governed  by  an  officer  formerly  styled 
sanjak-bey  (or  -beg) :  now  often  styled  mutessa- 
riJUk,  the  governor  being  styled  mutessarif  or 
kaimakam. —  Sf.  A  sanjak-bey. 

Which  are  a^  Vice-royes,  and  haue  their  Begs  or  San- 
zackes  under  them.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  291. 

This  country  is  called  Carpousley ;  it  has  in  it  five  or  six 
villages,  and  is  governed  by  an  aga  under  the  san.giao  of 
Smyrna.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II,  ii.  57. 

sanjakate (san'jak-at)^^.  [Also sanjaeate, san- 
giacate,  sangiakate;  =  P.  sangi^acat  =Sja-  sanja- 


saojakate 

cado,  sanjacato  =  Pg.  sanjaeadoj  as  sanjak  + 
-aip3.]     Same  as  sanjak,  1. 
sanjak-bey  (san'jak-ba),  n.     [<  Turk,  sanjaq- 
heg,  <  sanjaq,  a  minor  province,  +  &ej,bey:  see 
sanjak  and  6eyi.]    The  governor  of  a  sanjak. 

Fortle  miles  further  is  Rossetto,  which  is  a,  little  towns 
without  walles,  .  .  .  for  gouernement  whereof  is  appoint- 
ed a  Sanicusbey,  without  any  other  guarde. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  199. 

sank^  (sangk).    Preterit  of  sink. 

sank^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sang^. 

Sankhya  (sang'khya),  n.  [Skt.  sdnhhya,  < 
samkhya,  number.]  "One  of  the  six  leading 
systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  it  is  attributed  to 
the  sage  Eapila,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  system 
most  akin  to  Buddhism,  or  out  of  which  Buddhism  ori- 
ginally developed.  It  postulates  the  existence  of  matter 
and  of  individual  spiritual  beings,  subject  to  transmi- 
gration, and  acknowledges  no  deity.  It  aims  at  tlie 
emancipation  of  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  matter  by  means 
of  the  spirit's  recognition  of  its  complete  diversity  from 
matter. 

sannup  (san'up),  n.  [Also  sannop;  Amer.  Ind.] 
Among  the  American  Indians,  a  married  male 
member  of  the  community;  the  husband  of  a 
squaw. 

Chickatabot  came  with  his  sannops  and  squaws,  and  pre- 
sented the  governouT  with  a  hogshead  of  Indian  com. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  68. 

Our  Indian  rivulet 
Winds  mindful  still  of  mnnup  and  of  squaw. 

Emerson,,  Musketaquid. 

sanny  (san'i),  n.    Same  as  sandy^.     [Scotch.] 

sanpan,  n.    See  sampan. 

San  Paolo  balsam.    Same  as  ccfpaiba. 

sans  (sanz),  prep.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  sanse; 

<  ME.  sans,  also  sanZjSaim,  <  OF.  sans,  sains, 
seinz,  sens,  P.  sans  =  Pr.  sens,  senes,  ses  =  Cat. 
sens  =  OSp.  senes,  sen,  Sp.  s-in  =  Pg.  sem  =  It. 
senza  =  Wall,  sai,  <  L.  sine  (LL.  *sinis  (?))  (also 
sometimes  nesi,  and  without  the  negative  se, 
sed),  <  si,  OL.  sei,  if,  +  ne,  not :  see  ree.]  With- 
out: a  French  word  which  has  existed  long 
in  English  without  becoming  naturalized :  now 
archaic  or  affected,  except  as  used  in  heraldry: 
as,  a  dragon  sans  wings;  an  ear  of  com  sans 
stalk. 

Saru  teeth,  sarte  eyes,  lans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Sliak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 166. 

I  am  blest  in  a  wife  (Heaven  make  me  tlianktul !) 
Inferior  to  none,  sans  pride  I  speak  it. 

Fletcher  (and  MassingerT),  Lovers'  Progress,  i.  1. 

sansa  (san'sa),  n.  Amusieal  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, resembling  a  tambourine. 

San  Salvador  balsam.  Commercial  balsam  of 
Peru.    See  balsam. 

sans-appel  (sanz'a-pel'),  n.  [<  P.  sans  appel, 
without  appeal:  sans,  without;  appel,  appeal: 
see  sans  and  appeal.^  A  person  from  whose 
decision  there  is  no  appeal ;  one  whose  opin- 
ion is  decisive ;  an  infallible  person.  [Rare.] 
He  had  followed  in  full  faith  such  a  tans.appel  as  he  held 
Frank  to  be.  KingOey,  Westward  Ho,  xix. 

Sanscrit,  Sanscritic,  etc.     See  Sanskrit,  etc. 
sansculotte  (sanz-ku-lof),  n.    [<  p.  sansculotte 
(see  def.);  <  «a»w,  without,  +  caZoJfe,  breeches, 

<  cul,  breech,  <  L.  cuius,  breech:  see  recoiU.'] 
1.  Literally,  one  who  is  without  breeches:  a 
name  given  to  the  poorer  men  of  Paris  who 
were  prominent  in  the  first  French  Eevolu- 
tion  and  took  part  in  the  attacks  upon  the. 
court,  the  BastiUe,  etc.  its  precise  origin  has  been 
much  disputed.  It  appears  as  a  designation  willingly  as- 
sumed from  the  very  beginning  of  its  use. 

Hence — 3.  An  advanced  Eepublican;  a  revo- 
lutionist; by  extension,  a  communist  or  anar- 
chist. 

sansculotterie  (sanz-ku-lot're),  n.  [<  F.  sans- 
culotterie,  <  sansculotte,  q.  v.]  Same  as  sans- 
culottism. 

sansculottic(sanz-ku-lot'ik),  a.  [<  sansculotte 
+  ■4c.'\  Pertaining  to  or  involving  sanseulot- 
tism ;  revolutionary. 

Those  sanseulottic  violent  Gardes  Fran^aiaes  or  Centre 
Grenadiers  shall  have  their  mittimus. 

Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  II.  y.  1. 

sansculottide  (sanz-ku-lot'id),  n.  [<  F.  sans- 
culottide,  <  sansculotte :  see  sansculotte.']  One 
of  the  five  (in  leap-years  six)  complementary 
days  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  year  by 
the  French  revolutionists  of  1789  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each.  They  were  added 
at  the  end  of  the  month  Pructidor. 

sansculottism  (sanz-ku-lot'izm),  n.  [P.  sans- 
cutottisme;  as  sansculotte  +  -ism.]  The  opin- 
ions and  principles  of  the  sansculottes  in  any 
sense.     Carlyle. 

sansculottist  (sanz-ku-lot'ist),  n.  [<  sanscu- 
lotte + -ist.]    1.  A  sansculotte.— 2.  A  person 
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Sanskritist  (san'skrit-ist),  n.  [Also  Sanscritist r 
<  Sanskrit  +  -is*.]  A  person  distinguished  for 
attainments  in  Sanskrit. 

sans  nombre  (son  nom'br).  [P. :  sans,  with- 
out ;  nombre,  number.]  In  her.,  repeated  often, 
and  covering  the  field:  said  of  any  small  bear- 
ing: as,  a  field  or  mullets  sans  nombre  gules. 
The  small  bearings  are  generally  arranged  in  a  formal 
manner.  By  some  writers  it  is  held  that  the  figures  in  sans 
nombre  must  not  be  cut  off  at  the  edges  of  the  escutcheon. 
Compare  sem^. 

Sanson's  images.  The  reflections  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  an- 
terior and-posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  of  the 
eye. 

Sanson's  map-projection.    See  projection. 

sans-serif  (sanz'ser'if ),  n.  [<  p.  sans,  without, 
+  E.  serif.]  A  printing-type  without  serifs, 
or  finishing  cross-lines  at  the  ends  of  main 
strokes.    See  serif,  and  Gothic,  n.,  3.     [Eng.] 

sans  souci  (son  so-se').  [P.:  sans,  without; 
souei,  care.]  Without  care;  free  from  care: 
used  speci&oally  as  the  name  (Sans  Soud)  of  a 
royal  palace  at  Potsdam  in  Prussia,  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great. 

Sansnieria  Zeylcmica.  a,  flower;  b,  fniit.    Santt,  a.  and  M.      An  obSOlete  form  Of  Saint. 

.   • ,     -      ^  ..^  ^       ^        J     J  i      ,.  ..»    J  iv  ,   Santa  Ana  bark.    See  barH^. 

smgularaspeoti  the  true  stem  reduced  to  a  short  and  thick  a.^.,+o  Ti^  ...■,+»««»<»      <s.c.a  mmimen   9 

rootstock  from  which  spring  long,  thick,  rigid,  and  some-  Santa  F6  nutmeg.     bee  nutmeg,  ^. 

times  cylindrical  leaves,  which  are  erect  or  spreading,  re-  santal  (san'tal),  n.     [<  MLi.  santalum,  sanoai- 

semble  stems,  and  are  filled  with  tough  fibers.   The  flow-  wood:  see  sandol^.]     In  ^ftor.,  sandalwood. — 

ers  are  of  moderate  size  or  sometimes  very  long,  and  are  gil  of  santaL    See  oS. 

clustered  among  dry  bracts  in  a  dense  raceme  on  a  tall  San+.algr-pst    ^sayi-tflJa'se-e')    n.  vl.      TNIi.   (E. 

andstontunbrfnch^edleaflessflower-stalk.    This  «enus  is  Xwifllfo);  <  &Sm +^^ac^^^^       An  ordei 

of  apetalous  plants  of  the  series  Achlamydo- 


who  approves  in  an  abstract  way  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  sansculottes,  without  taking  active 
part  in  revolutionary  measures. 
Sansevieria  (san"sev-i-e'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Thun- 
berg,  1794),  from  the  Prince  of  Sanseviero  (1710- 
1771),aleamed 
Neapolitan.]  A 
genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous 
plants  of  the 
order  Ssemo- 
doracese  and 
tribe  Ophiopo- 
gonese.  itischar- 
acterized  by  a  long 
and  slender  peri- 
anth-tube, six  fili- 
form filaments, 
and  a  free  ovary, 
fixed  by  a  broad 
base,  containing 
three  cells  and 
tliree  erect  ovules. 
There  are  about  10 
species,  natives  of 
tropical  and  south- 
ern Africa  and  of 
the  East  Indies. 
They  are  plants  of 


and  stout  unbranch'ed  leafless  flower-stalk.  This  genus  is 
the  source  of  the  fiber  known  as  bowstring  hemp,  so  named 
from  a  native  use  in  India.  (See  rmiorvaj)  dSrican  bow- 
string hemp  is  the  similar  product  of  S.  Guineensis. 
Sanskrit  (san'skrit),  n.  and  a.  [Also  Sanscrit, 
formerly  also  Samskrit,  Samkrit;  =  F.  Sanskrit, 
Sanscrit,  samskrit  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sanscrito  =  D.  G. 
Sw.  Dan.  Sanskrit,  <  Skt.  Samskrita,  Sanskrit, 
so  called  as  being  the  cultivated  or  literary  lan- 
guage, distinguished  from  the  vulgar  dialects, 
or,  some  say,  because  regarded  as  a  perfect  lan- 
guage, the  speech  of  the  gods,  formed  by  in- 
fallible rules,  <  samskrita,  prepared,  formed, 
wrought,  adorned,  perfect,  <  sam,  together  (= 
E.  same),+  -s  (euphonic)  +  Itrita,  made,  formed, 
<  V  ^a'/'j  make,  akin  to  L.  creare,  create :  see 
create.  The  name  Sanskrit  is  opposed  to  Pra- 
krit, Skt.  prakrita,  lit.  'common,  vulgar,'  the 
name  given  to  the  vulgar  dialects  which  grad- 
ually developed  from  the  original  Sanskrit, 
and  from  which  most  of  the  languages  now 


spoken  in  Upper  India  are  derived,  as  the  Eo-  ,-/  i.-     ^ 

mance  languages  developed  out  of  the  vulgar  santalaceons  (san-ta-la  shius),  a. 


sporese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  one-celled  inferior  ovary 
with  one,  two,  or  three  ovules,  pendulous  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  slender  erect  stalk  or  funiculus,  and  by  a  green 
or  colored  perianth  of  one  row,  commonly  of  four  or  five 
valvate  lobes  with  as  many  stamens,  and  a  flat,  ring-like, 
or  sheathing  disk.  The  fruit  is  a  nut  or  more  often  a 
drupe,  the  exocarp  either  thin  and  dry  or  fleshy,  or  some- 
times thick,  the  nut  or  stone  containing  a  roundish 
smooth,  wrinlded,  or  deeply  furrowed  seed.  The  species- 
are  either  trees,  shrubs,  or  low  herbs,  a  few  parasitic  on 
branches  or  on  roots.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
allied  Loranthacese  by  the  structure  of  the  ovary,  as  well 
as  their  habit,  wliich  still  more  striMngly  separates  them 
from  the  BcUanophoraceie.  There  arc  about  ZOO  species, 
distributed  in  28  genera  and  4  tribes,  widely  dispersed  in 
tropical  and  temperate  regions  throughout  the  world. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  or  opposite,  smooth  and  entire, 
with  tlie  veins  obscure,  or  sometimes  all  reduced  to  mere 
scales.  The  flowers  are  small  or  rarely  conspicuous,  green 
or  yellowish,  less  often  orange.  Tliree  genera  extend  into 
the  United  States — Comandra,  Pyrularia,  and  BwMeya. 
For  illustrative  genera,  see  Santalum  (the  type),  Otyiit, 
and  Pyrularia. 

Of,  per- 


Latin.]    I.  n.  The  ancient  and  sacred  language    taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  order  Santa- 

of  India,  being  that  in  which  most  of  the  vast    lacese. 

literature  of  that  country  is  written,  from  the  santalic  (san-tal'ik),  a.    [<  santal  H-  -ic]    De- 

oldest  parts  of  the  Vedas  (supposed  to  date  from    rived  from  sandalwood. 

about 2000-1500 B.C.) downward,  itisoneofthe  santalin  (san'ta-lin),  n.     [=  P.  santaUne;  as- 

Indo-European  or  Aiyan  family  of  tongues,  a  sister  of  the     santal  +  -irfi.]      The  coloring  matter  of  red 


Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic 
tongues.  The  earliest  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  later  literature.  Though  San- 
skrit has  long  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  language,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  employed,  in  its  later  form,  for  literary  pur-  C!__i._l__,  /_-_/+„  \,,-rr,\ 
poses,  much  as  Latin  continued  and  continues  to  be  used  oantaiilIU_  tsan  xa-ium;, 
as  a  learned  tongue.    Abbreviated  Skt. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sanskrit:  as,  early 
Sanskrit  idioms — Sanskrit  (or  mdo-Arvan)  archi- 
tecture, the  ancient  architecture  of  the  northern  plain  of 
India,  and  notably  of  the  Ganges  valley.    A  leading  char- 


Sanskiit  Architecture.— Sumaree  Temple,  BeDares,  India. 

acteristic  of  the  style  is  its  predilection  for  tower-like 


sandalwood,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  alcoholic  infusion  to  dryness.  It  is. 
a  red  resin,  fusible  at  212"  F.,  and  is  very  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  as  well  as  in  alcohol,  essential  oils,  and  alkaline  lyes. 
,  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1753),  <  ML.  santalum,  sandal :  see  sandal?.]  1 . 
A  genus  of  apetalous  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
sandalwoods,  type  of  the  order  Santalaceas,  he- 
longing  to  the  tribe  Osyridex.  The  flowers  are  per- 
fect, marked  by  parallel  anther-cells  which  open  length- 
wise, by  a  sheathing  disk  produced  into  distinct  fleshy 
scales,  and  by  a  bill-shaped  at  ovoid  perianth,  its  tnbe 
adherent  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  the  limb  deeply  divided 
into  usually  four  valvate  lobes,  the  stamens,  together 
with  clusters  of  hairs,  borne  on  their  base.  The  8  species 
are  native  from  the  East  Indies  to  Australia  and  the  Pa- 
cific islands.  They  are  smooth  plants,  bearing  opposite 
or  rarely  alternate  petioled  coriaceous  leaves,  which  aie 
feather -veined,  but  with  the  midrib  alone  conspicuous. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  short  loose 
terminal  panicles  trichotomous^  branching,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  roundish  drupes  crowned  by  the  ring-like  sear 
of  the  fallen  perianth.  For  species,  see  saridalwood  (with 
cut). 

2.  \l.  c]  The  wood  of  Pterocarpus  Sttntalimis, 
often  called  red  saunders. 

Santa  Maria  tree.    See  tree. 

Santa  Martba  bark.    See  bark^. 

Santa  Martha  wood.    Same  as  peach-wood. 

santee  (san'te),  n.  [Gruzerathi  sdnti,  a  mea- 
sure of  land,  equal  to  either  60  or  90  bJghas  (see 
bega).]  An  East  Indian  land-measure,  equal 
in  some  districts  to  as  much  as  can  be  plowed 
by  two  bullocks  in  a  season,  and  in  others  to 
what  three  or  even  four  bullocks  can  plow. 


^Fo^otl'^^roC'Joni^t'^im^^^iy^TZ  Santee  beds  (san-te' bedz).  .[So  calfed  f^pm 


origin  was  developed  the  Jain  architecture.    See  Jain. 
Sanskritic  (san-skrit'ik),  a.     [Also  Sanscritic 
(NL.  Sanscriticus) ;  as  Sanskrit  +  -ic]    Eclat- 
ing to  or  derived  from  Sanskrit. 

Thelangoages  of  the  south  [of  India]  are  Bravidian,  not 
SantkriUe.  Bncyc.  Brit,  II.  697. 


the  Santee  river,  South  Carolina.]  A  division 
of  the  Lower  Eocene,  consisting,  near  Charles- 
ton in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  well  dis- 
played, of  a  white  limestone  with  marly  strata. 
The  bm-stone  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  is  of  the 
same  geological  age. 


Santenot 

Santenot  (son-te-no'),  n.  An  excellent  white 
wine  of  Burgundy,  produced  in  the  C6te  d'Or. 
It  resembleB  MeursaiUt,  the  wine  of  that  name  being  pro- 
duced in  the  same 
climate, 

santer  (san'- 
t6r),  V.  i.  A  dia- 
lectal spelling 
of  saunter. 

santir,  santur 
(san'tfer), ».  A 
variety  of  dul- 
cimer used  in 
the  East. 

The  prototype  ol 
our  pianoforte  is 
evidently  the  dul- 
cimer, known  at  an 
early  time  to  the 
Arabs  andPersians, 
who  call  it  santir. 
It  was  played  by 
means  of  two 
slightly  carved 
sticlcs. 

S.  K.  Art  nand- 

[bookf  Ko.  v., 

[p.  6. 


Santir,  after  a  Persian 

(From  "  Soutll  KensinetOD 

Handbook.") 


Santisf,  Santost,  n.    Same  as  Sanctus. 

Santolina  (san-to-U'na),  n.  [NL.  (Toume- 
fort,  1700),  said  to  be  named  from  its  repute  in 
medieval  medicine  and  its  flax-like  leaves;  < 
L.  sanctus  (>  It.  santo),  holy,+  Unum,  flax:  see 
saint^  and  line^.']  A  genus  of  composite  plants, 
of  the  tribe  Anthenddesei  it  is  characterized  by  a 
chatFy  receptacle,  long-stalked  roundish  heads  of  flowers 
without  raya,  corollas  with  a  hooded  appendage  at  the 
base,  smooth  achenes  which  are  three-  or  four -angled,  and 
an  involucre  of  many  rows  of  dry  and  closely  appressed 
bracts.  The  8  species  are  all  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  They  are  shrubby  and  remarkably  odorous  plants, 
very  much  branched  at  the  base,  bearing  yellow  flowers 
in  small  heads,  and  alternate  leaves  which  are  finely  dis- 
sected, S.  Chameecyparissus,  the  common  lavender-cot- 
ton, so  called  from  being  used  like  lavender  and  from  its 
dense  hoary  pubescence,  is  a  neat  bedding-plant  contrast- 
ing well  with  darker  foliage.  Its  name  is  extended  to  the 
other  species,  some  of  them  also  cultivated. 

santon  (san'tgn),  n.  [Earlier  also  santoon;  =  P. 
Sainton,  santon  (also  santoron,  sanctoron,  forms 
due  to  L.  sanctorum,  gen.  pi.  of  sanctus,  holy) 
=  D.  Gr.  santon,  <  Sp.  santon,  a  Turkish  monk  or 
friar  (also  Sp.  santon  =  Pg.  santSo,  a  hypocrite), 
<  santo,  sacred,  holy  (see  sainf^),  or  else  (in  the 
Turkish  sense)  <  Hind,  sant,  a  devotee,  a  saint, 
a  good  simple  man.]  In  Eastern  countries,  a 
kind  of  dervish  or  recluse,  popularly  regarded 
as  a  saint. 

There  go  in  this  foreward  6  Saniones  with  red  tnrbants 
vpon  their  heads,  &  these  eat  and  ride  at  the  cost  of  the 
Captaine  of  the  Caronan.  EaMuyt'i  Voyages,  11.  204. 

Adjoyning  unto  them  are  lodgings  for  santons,  which  are 
fools  and  mad-men.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  93. 

He  was  (say  the  Arabian  historians)  one  of  those  holy 
men  termed  santOTiSt  who  pass  their  lives  in  hermitages, 
in  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer,  until  they  attain  to  the 
purity  of  saints  and  the  foresight  of  prophets. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  23, 
All  the  f  oregleams  of  wisdom  in  sa-nton  and  sage. 
In  prophet  and  priest,  are  our  true  heritage, 

Wkittiert  Quaker  Alumni, 

Santonian  (san-to'ni-an),  n.  [<  L.  Santoni, 
Santones,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (see  santonic), 
+  -ianJ]  In  geol.,  the  lower  subdivision  of  the 
Senonian,  which  in  England  forms  the  upper- 
most division  of  the  Cretaceous,  but  in  Prance 
and  Belgium  is  overlain  by  the  Danian,  a  group 
wantingto  the  north  of  the  Channel.  The  Santo- 
nian of  Prance  is  divided  into  three  subgroups, 
each  characterized  by  a  peculiar  species  of  Mi- 
craster. 

santonic  (san-ton'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  santonica,  the 
specific  name  of  Artemisia  santonica,  fern,  of 
L.  Santonicus  (&r.  Sai»rowK(if),  pertaining  to  the 
Santoni  (Santonicum  absinthium  (Gr.  aavroviicdv, 
aavrdvcov),  also  Santonica  Jierba,  a  kind  of  worm- 
wood found  in  their  country),  <  Santoni,  San- 
tones, a  people  of  Aquitania,  whose  name  sur- 
vives in  that  of  the  place  called  Saintes  in 
France.]    Derived  from  the  plant  santonica. 

santonica  (san-ton'i-ka),  M.  [NL.:  see  san- 
tonic.'] 1.  The  Tartarian  southernwood,  .irfe- 
misia  Gallica,  var.  pauciflora,  by  some  consid- 
ered a  distinct  species.  It  was  formerly  con- 
founded with  A.  Santonica. —  2.  An  anthelmin- 
tic drug  consisting  of  the  flower-heads  of  this 
plant;  Levant  wormseed.  The  extract  santo- 
nin, now  produced  mainly  in  Turkestan,  is 
chiefly  in  use. 

santonin  (san'to-nin),  n.  [<  P.  santonine; 
as  santo>i(ic)  +' -in^.]  A  bitter  substance 
(CigHigOs),  the  active  principle  of  santonica, 
or  wormseed.  It  is  a  crystalline,  odorless,  and  neu- 
tral principle,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  an  active 
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poison.    It  Is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  vermifuges  for 
roundworms. 

santoon,  n.    See  santon. 

Santorinian  (san-to-rin'i-an),  a.  [<  Santorini 
(see  def . )  +  -are.]  Pertaining  to  or  named  after 
the  Venetian  anatomist  Santorini  (1681-1737) : 
as,  the  Santorinian  plexus  (which  see,  under 

plexus). 

Santorini's  canal.    See  canaU. 

Santorini's  cartilage.  See  cartilages  of  Santo- 
rini, under  cartilage. 

Santorini's  fissures.  Irregular  flssures  in  the 
flbroeartilage  of  the  pinna. 

Santorini's  muscle.    The  risorius. 

Santorini's  tubercles.  Same  as  comicula  la- 
ryngis  (which  see,  under  cornieulum). 

santur,  re.     See  sanUr. 

Sanvitalia  (san-vi-ta'li-a),  re.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1792),  named  after  the  Sanvitali  family  of  Par- 
ma.] A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe 
HeUanthoideee  and  subtribe  Zinniese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  flattened  and  chaffy  receptacle,  solitary 
heads  with  fertile  disk- flowers  and  spreading  pistillate 
raya,  and  achenes  bare  or  tipped  with  nine  short  awns. 
The  3  or  4  species  are  annual  or  perennial  branching  herbs, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  bearing  opposite  entire 
leaves,  and  small  heads  with  yellow  or  white  rays  and  pur- 
ple centers  suggesting  Rudbeckia.  S.  procumbens  is  often 
cultivated  for  ornamental  edgings. 

sanzt,  p/ep.    See  sans. 

saouari  (sou-a'ri),  re.    See  souari. 

sapi  (sap),  n.  [<  ME.  sap  =  MD.  D.  sap  = 
WLtGt.  sap,  LGr.  sapp  =  OHG.  saph,  saf,  MHG-. 
saf,  also,  with  excrescent  t,  saft,  G.  saft,  sap;  cf . 
Icel.  safi  =  Sw.  Dan.  saft  (conformed  to  G.): 
(a)  Teut.  root  appar.  *sap,  or  according  to  the 
Icel.  form  *sab,  perhaps  connected  with  OS. 
sebhjan  =  OHG.  seven,  seppen,  MHG.  seben,  per- 
ceive, =  L.  sapere,  taste,  perceive,  know :  see 
sapid,  sapient.  (6)  But  perhaps  the  Teut.  words 
are  of  L.  origin,  =  P.  seve,  dial,  s^e,  sive  =  Pr. 
saba  =  Sp.  saba,  sabia  =  Pg.  seiva,  juice,  sap 
(cf.  P.  saber,  yield  sap),  <  L.  sapa,  must,  new 
wine  boiled.  Cf.  AS.  seeppe,  spruce-fir,  <  L. 
sapinus,  sappinus,  a  kind  of  fir.  (c)  Not  con- 
nected, as  some  suppose,  with  Gr.  bv6q,  juice, 
sap,  =  L.  siicus,  succtis,  juice,  sap,  =  Ir.  sug  = 
Buss,  soku,  sap,  =  Lith.  sakas,  tree-gum:  see 
opium,  succulent.]  1.  The  juice  or  fluid  which 
circulates  in  all  plants,  being  as  indispensable 
to  vegetable  life  as  is  the  blood  to  animal  life. 
It  is  the  flrst  product  of  the  digestion  of  plant-food,  and 
contains  the  elements  of  vegetable  growth  in  a  dissolved 
condition.  The  absorption  of  nutriment  from  the  soil  is 
eif  ected  by  the  minute  root-hairs  and  papillse,  the  absorbed 
nutriment  being  mainly  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogenous  compounds  dissolved  in  water.  This  ascend- 
ing sap,  or  as  it  is  termed  crude  sap,  is  apparently  trans- 
mitted through  the  long  cells  in  the  vascular  tissue  of  the 
stem  and  branches  to  the  leaves,  passing  from  cell  to  cell 
by  the  process  known  as  endosmose.  In  the  leaves  is  ef- 
fected the  process  of  digestion  or  assimilation,  with  the 
following  results:  (1)  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
oxygenated  matter  of  the  sap,  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxid  (carbonic  acid),  and  the  liberation  of  pure  oxygen  at 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature ;  (2)  a  counter-op- 
eration by  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  car- 
bon dioxid  exhaled ;  (3)  the  transformation  of  the  remain- 
ing crude  sap  into  organic  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  plant :  this  change  is  effected  in  the 
chlorophyl-cells  of  the  leaves  under  the  influence  of  light, 
and  the  assimilated  sap,  or  as  it  is  termed  elaborated  sap, 
descends  through  the  branches  and  stem  to  the  growing 
parts  of  the  plant  requiring  the  same,  there  to  be  used  up, 
after  undergoing  a  series  of  changes  included  under  the 
name  metastam,  or  to  form  deposits  of  reserve  material 
lodged  in  various  parts  for  future  use.  The  ascent  of  the 
sap  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  spring,  and 
apparently  depends  not  so  much  on  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther— for  it  begins  in  the  depth  of  winter — as  on  the  plant 
having  had  its  sufficient  term  of  rest,  and  being,  therefore, 
constrained  by  its  very  nature  to  renewed  activity. 
Hence  —  2.  The  juice  or  fluid  the  presence  of 
which  in  anything  is  characteristic  of  a  healthy, 
fresh,  or  vigorous  condition ;  blood. 

A  handkerchief ;  which  say  to  her  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body. 

Shak.,  Rich.  Ill,,  iv,  4.  277. 

3.  The  alburnum  of  a  tree ;  the  exterior  part 
of  the  wood,  next  to  the  bark ;  sap-wood. 
sap2  (sap),  re.     [Abbr.  of  sappy  or  saphead.] 
Same  as  saphead.   [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch,  and 
slang,  especially  in  schools.] 

He  maun  be  a  saft  sap,  wi'  a  head  nae  better  than  a  fozy 
frosted  turnip,  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xiv. 

When  I  once  attempted  to  read  Pope's  poems  out  of 
school  hours,  I  was  laughed  at  and  called  a  sap. 

Bvlwer,  Pelham,  ii. 

If  you  are  patient  because  you  think  it  a  duty  to  meet 
insult  with  submission,  you  are  an  essential  sap,  and  in  no 
shape  the  man  for  my  money. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Professor,  iv. 

Sap2  (sap),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sapped,  ppr.  sap- 
ping. [<  sap^,  n.]  To  act  like  a  sap;  play 
the  part  of  a  ninny  or  a  soft  fellow.  [Scotch, 
and  slang,  especially  in  schools.] 


sape 

"They  say  he  is  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school.  But 
then  he  saps."  —  "In  other  words,"  said  Mr,  Dale,  with 
proper  parsonic  gravity,  "he  understands  he  was  sent  to 
school  to  learn  his  lessons,  and  he  learns  them.  You  call 
that  sapping.    I  call  it  domg  his  duty,  ' 

Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  i,  12,    (Dames.) 
A  pretty  sportsman  you  are,  .  .  .  What 's  that  book  on 
the  ground?    5ai)2»np  and  studying  still? 

Eingsley,  Yeast,  i. 

sap3  (sap),  re.  [<  OP.  sappe,  P.  sape,  a  hoe,  = 
Sp.  zapa  =  Pg.  sapa,  a  spade,  =  It.  zappa,  a  mat- 
tock, ^  ML.  sappa,  sapa,  a  hoe,  mattock,  perhaps 
corrupted  <  Qt.  aKan&vrj,  a  hoe,  digging-tool,  < 
aKdTTTEiv,  dig:  see  shave.]  It.  A  tool  for  dig- 
ging; a  mattock. 
Zappa,  a  mattocke  to  dig  and  delue  with,  a  saj^e. 

Florio. 
2.  [<  sapS,  v.]  Milit.,  a  narrow  ditch  or  trench 
by  which  approach  is  made  to  a  fortress  or  be- 
sieged place  when  within  range  of  fire.  The 
trench  is  formed  by  trained  men  (sappers),  who  place  ga- 
bions as  a  cover  (filled  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  trench) 
along  the  intended  line  of  parapet — the  earth  excavated, 
after  the  gabions  have  been  filled,  being  thrown  toward 
the  fortress,  to  form  a  parapet  capable  of  resisting  artillery. 
The  single  sap  has  only  a  single  parapet ;  the  double  has 
one  on  each  side.  A  sap  is  usually  made  by  four  men 
working  together. 

At  three  points  on  the  Jackson  road,  in  front  of  Leggett's 
brigade,  a  sap  was  run  up  to  the  enemy's  parapet^  and  by 
the  25th  of  June  we  had  it  undermined  and  the  mine 
charged.  U.  S.  Grants  Personal  Memoirs,  I,  549. 

Flying  sap  (mUit.),  the  rapid  excavation  of  the  trenches 
of  an  attack,  when  each  man  advances  under  cover  of  two 
gabions. 

sapS  (sap),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sapped,  ppr.  sapping. 
[<  OP.  sapper,  P.  saper  (=  Sp.  zapar  =  Pg.  sapar 
=  It.  zappare),  sap,  undermine ;  from  the  noun : 
see  sapi,  re.]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  undermine ;  render 
xmstable  by  digging  into  or  eating  away  the 
foundations,  or,  figuratively,  by  some  analogous 
insidious  or  invisible  process ;  impair  the  sta- 
bility of,  by  insidious  means :  as,  to  sap  a  wall ; 
to  sap  a  person's  constitution,  or  the  morals  of 
a  community. 

Not  safe  their  dwellings  were,  for,  sap'd  by  floods. 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph,,  i,  397, 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  107. 

At  the  same  time  the  insidious  art  of  a  Dominican  friar 

.  .  .  had  been  surely  sapping  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison 

from  within,  MoUey,  Dutch  Republic,  111.  526. 

2.  MiUt.,  to  approach  or  pierce  with  saps  or 
trenches. 

II.  intrans.  To  dig  or  use  saps  or  trenches ; 
hence,  to  impair  stability  by  insidious  means. 

Zappare,  to  digge,  or  delue,  or  grubbe  the  ground ;  to 

sap.  Florio. 

Both  assaults  are  carried  on  by  sapping.  Taller. 

sapadillo  (sap-a-dil'd),  re.    Same  as  sapodilla. 

sapajou  (sap'a-jo),  «.  [=  G.  sapaju,  <  P.  sapa- 
jou,sajou.]  i'.  A  sajou,  or  sai  with  a  prehensile 
tail;  some  species  of  ^tete  or  Ce&MS/  especial- 
ly, a  spider-monkey  or  a  capuchin.  See  cut 
ujider  spider-monkey. — 2.  leap.]  [NL.  (Lao6- 
p6de).]  The  genus  of  spider-monkeys:  same 
as  Ateles.  =Syn.  1.  See  saguin. 

sapan-wood,  sappan-wood  (sa-pan'wud),  re. 
[=  P.  sapan,  sappan  =  Sp.  sapan  =  Pg.  sapSo 
(NL.  sappan),  <  Malay  sapang.]  A  dyewood 
produced  by  a  small  East  Indian  tree,  Csesal- 
pinia  Sappan.  It  yields  a  good  red  color, 
which ,  however,  is  not  easily  fixed.  Also  samp- 
fenrwood,  bukkum-wood, 

sap-ball  (sap'bil),  n.  A  local  name  for  those 
species  of  Polyporus  that  grow  on  trees,  but 
more  specifically  applied  to  Folyporus  squamo- 
sus,  abounding  on  decayed  trunks,  especially  of 
ash-trees,  the  stems  of  which  sometimes  form 
a  foundation  for  tennis-balls.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  razor-strops.    See  ^ut  under  Polyporus. 

sap-beetle  (sap'be''''tl),  re.  A  beetle  which  feeds 
on  sap ;  specifically,  any  beetle  of  the  family 


sap-boiler  (sap'boi'ler),  n.  A  special  form  of 
portable  furnace  with  kettle  or  pans,  used  for 
evaporating  the  sap  of  which  maple-sugar  is 
made. 

sap-bucket,  (sap'buk'^et),  re.  In  maple-sugar 
manuf.,  a  bucket  into  which  the  sap  flows  from 
the  tree  when  it  has  been  tapped. 

sap-cavity  (sap'kav'i-ti),  re.  In  bot.,  one  of  cer- 
tain sacs  or  cavities  in  the  leaves  of  officinal  and 
other  species  of  aloe,  filled  with  a  colorless  or 
variously  colored  sap.  They  are  thin-walled 
and  semicircular  in  transverse  section. 

sap-color  (sap'kuF'or),  n.  An  expressed  vege- 
table juice  inspissated  by  slow  evaporation,  for 
the  use  of  painters,  as  sap-green,  etc. 

sape,  saip  (sap),  re.    Scotch  forms  of  soap. 


Saperda 

Saperda  (sa-pfer'da),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrioius,  1775), 
<  Gr.  aa-n-epdr/Q,  a  kind  of  fish.]  A  notable  genus 
of  long-horn  beetles  of  the  family  Cerambyadse, 
having  moderately  short  antennse  -whieh  are 
finely  pubescent  and  mounted  upon  well-sepa- 


Round-headed  Apple-tree  Borer 
[Saperda  candiiia).    a,  larva,  full- 

frrown;  £,  pupa;  f,  beetle.  (Hair- 
ines  at  a  and  b  indicate  natural 
sizes.) 

rated  tubercles,  and  legs 
rather  stout  and  some- 
what swollen.  It  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  north 
temperate  zone.  The  larvee 
are  mainly  wood-borers.  That 
of  5.  Candida  of  the  United 
States  is  known  as  the  round- 
headed  apple-tree  boreVf  and  often  damages  orchards  to  a 
serious  extent  by  boring  the  cambium  layer  under  the  bark. 

sap-fagot  (sap'fag'ot),  n.  -Milit.,  a  fascine 
about  3  feet  long,  used  in  sapping  to  close  the 
crevices  between  the  gabions  before  the  para- 
pet is  made. 

sap-fork  (sap'f&rk),  n.  Milit,  a  fork-shaped 
lever  employed  for  moving  the  sap-roller  for- 
ward and  holding  it  in  position  when  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  field-guns. 

sapful  (sap'ful),  a.  [<  sapi  +  -/mZ.]  Full  of 
sap ;  containing  sap ;  sappy.  Coleridge.  (Imp. 
Diet.) 

sap-green  (sap '  gren),  n.  A  green  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  the  juice  of  buckthorn- 
berries.  The  ripe  berries  are  submitted  to  pressure, 
when  a  purple-red  juice  is  obtained,  which  becomes  green 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  liquid  is  then  concen- 
trated and  filled  into  bladders,  where  it  becomes  hard 
and  brittle.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  water-color,  but  is 
not  durable.  It  is  also  used  by  paper-stainers  and  leather- 
dyers,  SometimeB  cdXleA  bladder-green  B;a&  iris  green.  See 
Sha/mnu8. 

sapharensian  (saf-a-ren'si-an),  a.  [<  Ar.  to- 
rich  alsefar,  perhaps  from  sifr,  zero.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Spanish  era,  dates  expressed 
in  which  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  Christian  era 
by  subtracting  38  from  them.  This  era  was 
prevalent  in  Spain  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century. 

saphead  (sap'hed),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion  to 
his  freshness  and  greenness;  ,<  «a|)i  +  head. 
Ct.sap'^,  sappy. "i  A  silly  fellow;  a  ninny.  Also 
sap.     [Colloq.] 

sap-headed  (sap'hed"ed),  a.  [<  sap^  +  head  + 
-ed2.]    Silly ;  foolish.     [Colloq.] 

saphena  (sa-fe'nS,),  n. ;  pi.  saphenas  (-°e).  [= 
OF.  saphena,  saphene,  P.  sapMne  =  Sp.  safena 
=  Pg.  saphena  =  It.  safena,  <  NL.  saphena,  sc. 
vena,  a  prominent  vein,<  Gi.  o-a0)?i^f,  plain,  vis- 
ible, <  aa-,  an  intensive  prefix,  +  ^ivew,  snow, 
ipalveadai,  appear.  The  Ar.  safin  or  safij},  the 
name  of  two  veins  in  the  leg,  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  the  NL.  and  Kom.  word,  is  from  the 
same  Gr.  source.]     A  saphenous  vein  or  nerve. 

saphenal  (sa-fe'nal),  a.  and  n.     [<  saphena  + 
-01.1    I,  a.  Same  as  saphenous. 
II.  n.  The  saphenous  vein. 

saphenous  (sa-fe'nus),  a.  and  n.  [<  saphena  + 
-ous.'i  I.  a.  1.  Prominent,  as  a  vein  of  the 
leg. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  saphenous  nerve 
or  vein.— External  saphenous  nerve,  abranch  of  the 
internal  popliteal  supplying  the  skin  on  me  outer  side  of 
the  foot.  Also  called  snort  saphenous  nerve. — Great  sa- 
phenous artery,  in  man,  an  occasional  branch  of  the 
femoral  artery  arising  either  above  or  below  the  origin  of 
the  profunda.  The  yessel  is  normal  in  the  rabbit  and  other 
mammals.— Internal  saphenous  nerve,  the  largest  cu- 
taneous branch  of  the  anterior  crural.  It  passes  down  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  leg,  and  foot,  as  far  as  the  great 
toe.  Also  called  long  saphenous  Tierw.— Saphenous 
opening,  the  aperture  in  the  fascia  lata  through  which 
the  saphenous  vein  passes  to  join  the  femoral  vein ;  the 
largest  opening  in  the  cribriform  fascia  (which  see,  under 
fasdai).  It  is  also  the  place  of  exit  of  femoral  hernia. — 
Saphenous  veins,  two  supei^cial  veins  of  the  leg,  the 
internal  or  long  and  the  external  or  short.  The  former 
takes  its  origin  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  passes 
up  along  the  Inner  side  of  the  limb  to  empty  into  the 
femoral  vein  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's 
ligament  The  latter  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot)  and  terminates  in  the  popliteal.— Small  saphenous 
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artery,  an  anomalous  artery,  rarely  met  with,  formed  by 
the  emargement  of  the  median  superficial  sural  artery. 

II.  n.  A  saphenous  vein  or  nerve;  a  saphena: 
as,  the  long  saphenous;  the  short  saphenous. 

sapho,  n.    See  sappho. 

sapid  (sap'id),  a.  [=  F.  sapide,  OF.  sade  =  Sp. 
sdpido,  <  L.  sapidus,  having  a  taste,  savory,  < 
sapere,  have  a  taste,  taste  of,  etc.;  of  persons, 
have  taste  or  discernment,  be  wise :  see  sapient. 
Of.  sapi.  Hence  the  negative  insipid.']  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste ; 
possessing  savor  or  relish ;  tasteful;  savory. 

Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  raise  the  mud 

with  their  feet.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Very  many  bodies  have  no  taste  whatever;  and  the 

sapid  qualities  of  others  vary  according  as  they  are  hot  or 

cold.  H.,§)enc«r,Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §318. 

sapidity  (sa-pid'i-ti),  n.  [<  P.  sapidiU  =  Pr. 
sapiditat;  as  sapid  +  -dty.]  Sapid  character  or 
property;  the  property  of  stimulating  or  pleas- 
ing the  palate ;  tastefulness ;  savor ;  relish. 

As  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  air,  neither  can 
it  be  an  instrument  thereof ;  for  the  body  of  that  element 
is  ingustible,  void  of  all  sapidOy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  liL  21.    (fiichardson.) 

sapidless  (sap'id-les),  a.  [<  sapid  +  -less.] 
Without  taste,  savor,  or  relish ;  insipid.  [Bare 
and  erroneously  formed.] 

I  am  impatient  and  querulous  under  culinary  disap- 
pointments, as  to  come  home  at  the  dinner  hour,  for  in- 
stance, expecting  some  savoury  mess,  and  to  find  one  quite 
tasteless  and  sapidless.  Lamib,  Grace  before  Meat. 

sapidness  (sap'id-nes),  n.    Sapidity. 

When  the  Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of 
the  flesh-pots,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to  return. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  854. 

sapience  (sa'pi-ens),  ».  [<  ME.  sapience,  <  OF. 
(and  F.)  sapience  =  Pr.  sapiensa  =  Sp.  Pg.  sapi- 
encia  =  It.  sapienza,  <  L.  sapienUa,  wisdom,  < 
sa'pien{t-)s,  wise,  discerning:  see  sapient.]  1. 
The  character  of  being  sapient;  wisdom;  sage- 
ness ;  profound  knowledge ;  also,  practical  wis- 
dom; common  prudence:  of  ten  used  ironically. 
[In  early  writers  the  meaning  is  influenced  by  the  sixth 
book  of  Aristotle's  "Nicomaohsean  Ethics,"  where  this  word 
was  used  to  translate  ao^ia,  defined  by  Aristotle  as  the 
union  of  science,  or  demonstrative  knowledge,  with  nous, 
or  cognition  of  principles.  Aristotle  also  applies  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  master  of  any  art.  But  in  scholastic  writ- 
ings it  usually  means  knowledge  of  the  most  difllcult  sub- 
jects, me^physicB,  theology,  thus  again  translating  uo- 

</>ta.] 

That  thou  hatg  in  thy  hert  holy  oonnyng 
Of  sapyence  thi  sawle  tul  sothes  to  schawe. 

Mliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1626. 
Ther  goth  he 
That  is  the  man  of  so  grete  sapience. 
And  held  us  lovers  leest  in  reverence. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  L  515. 
Sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone. 

lUaton,  P.  L.,  vii.  196. 
A  thousand  names  are  toss'd  into  the  crowd. 
Some  whisper'd  softly,  and  some  twang'd  aloud. 
Just  as  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 
Suggests  it  safe  or  dangerous  to  be  plain. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  619. 

3.  The  reasonable  soul;  the  intellective  facul- 
ty ;  that  which  distinguishes  men  from  brutes ; 
reason. 

Eyght  as  a  man  has  sa^nces  three, 
Memorie,  engyn,  and  intellect  also, 

Chaueer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  338. 
Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam  .  .  . 
Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence. 

SiPift.  (Johnson.) 
3.  The  sense  of  taste,  or  intelligence  compared 
to  taste. 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste. 

And  elegant,  of  sap^nee  no  small  part. 

Since  to  each  meaning  savour  we  apply; 

And  palate  call  judicious.     MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1018. 

if.  The  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Ich  wrot  hure  a  byble, 
And  sette  hure  to  Sapienee  and  to  the  sauter  glosed. 

Piers  Plouiman  (C),  xiL  117. 

sapient  (sa'pi-ent),  a.  [<  L.  sapien{t-)s,  know- 
ing, discerning^  wise,  discreet,  ppr.  of  sapere, 
of  things,  taste,  smell  of,  etc. ;  of  persons,  have 
taste  or  discernment,  etc.  Cf.  sapid,  and  see 
sopi.  From  the  same  source  are  nit.  vnsipient, 
insipid,  sage^,  etc.]  Wise;  sage;  discerning: 
now  generally  used  ironically. 

Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir, 
My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 
Of  Academus,  is  this  false  or  true? 

Cowper,  Task,  it  531. 
Temples  served  by  sapient  priests,  and  choirs 
Of  vlr^ns  crowned  with  roses. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xi. 
Another  way  my  sapient  guide  conducts  me. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante';  Inferno,  iv.  149. 

sapiential  (sa-pi-en'shal),  a.  [<  LL.  sapien- 
Ualis,  <  L.  sapientia,  wisdom  (see  sapience),  + 


sapi-oiitan 

-al]  Containing,  exhibiting,  or  affording  wis- 
dom ;  characterized  by  wisdom. 

God  will  work  on  man  by  moral  means,  ...  and  his 
work  of  grace  is  sapiential,  magnifying  the  contrivance  and 
conduct  of  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  power. 

BOiCter,  Divine  Me,  1. 11. 

Sapiential  Books  (of  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha),  Prov- 
erbs,  Ecolesiastes,  Wisdom  (The  Wisdom  of  Solomon),  and 
Ecclesiasticus  (The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach). 

Open  your  bibles,  where  you  will,  in  all  the  sapiential 
or  prophetical  books.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  66. 

sapientiallyt  (sa-pi-en'shal-i),  adv.  In  a  sapien- 
tial or  wise  manner.    Baxter. 

sapiently  (sa'pi-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  sapient  man- 
ner; wisely;  sagaciously;  sagely. 

Sapindacese  (sap-in-da'sf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Jus- 
sieu,  1811),  <  Sapindus  +  -acese.]  An  order  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  cohort  Sapindales,  char- 
acterized by  usually  compound  leaves,  a  single 
style,  and  ovary-cells  with  the  ovules  one  or 
two  in  number  and  ascending,  or  numerous 
and  horizontal.  The  flowers  have  usually  four  or  five 
imbricated  and  unequal  sepals,  three,  four,  or  five  imbri- 
cated petals,  eight  stamens  inserted  withm  the  disk,  and 
a  three-celled  ovary,  becoming  in  fruit  capsular  or  inde- 
hiscent,  a  drupe,  berry,  or  nut,  or  composed  of  two  or 
three  wing-fruits.  As  recently  revised  by  Badlkofer,  the 
order  includes  about  950  species,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  tropics,  with  only  a  few  genera  in  temperate  re- 
gions. The  122  genera  are  included  in  14  tribes.  The 
species  are  usually  tall  trees,  with  a  watery  juice,  and 
in  the  tropics  bear  evergreen  alternate  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  generally  with  small  flowers  without  odor  and 
with  inconspicuous  colors.  Tor  prominent  genera,  see 
Sapindus  (the  type),  PavUinia,  Kcelreuteria,  and  Nephe- 
Hum.  The  well-known  genera  Acer,  jEsculws,  and  Star 
phylea  now  pass  respectively  into  the  orders  Aceracem, 
Hippocastanacese,  and  Staphyleaceee.  See  Sapindales,  and 
cuts  under  Koelreuteria,  Negundo,  and  Sapi-ndus. 

sapindaceous  (sap-in-da'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  Sa- 
pindaceie  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  the  order  Sa- 
pindaceee;  of  the  nature  of  Sapindaceee. 

Sapindales  (sap-in-da'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1838),  <  Sapindus,  q.  v.]  A  cohort  of  poly- 
petalous  plants  of  the  series  Biseiflorae,  charac- 
terized by  stamens  inserted  on  a  disk,  ovules 
commonly  one  or  two  in  a  cell,  ascending  and 
with  a  ventral  raphe,  or  solitary  and  pendulous 
from  an  ascending  funiculus.  The  leaves  are  usu- 
ally compound,  and  me  flowers  polygamouely  dioecious. 
According  to  the  latest  revisions,  it  includes  7  orders — 
the  Aceracese,  Hippocastanacese,  Melianthaeeee,  and  Sta- 
phyleacese,  formerly  regarded  as  suborders  of  the  Sapin- 
aacese,  being  now  erected  into  independent  orders. 

Sapindese  (sa-pin'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  1821),  <  Sapimdus 
+  -eee.]  A  tribe  of  polypetalous  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  the  order  Sapindacese,  characterized 
by  alternate  leaves,  seeds  without  albumen, 
and  stamens  inserted  in  a  circle  or  unilaterally 
within  the  disk  at  the  base  of  the  ovary.  It  in- 
cludes 7  genera,  of  which  Sapindus  is  uie  type. 

Sapindus  (sa-pin'dus),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  with 
ref .  to  the  saponaceous  fruit,  <  L.  sapifi)  Ind(ic)- 
us,  Indian  soap :  see  soap  and  Indie.]  A  genus  of 
polypetalous  trees,  type  of  the  order  Sapinda- 
cese and  of  the  tribe  Sapindese.  it  is  characterized 
by  regular  and  polygamous  flowers  with  tour  or  five  sepals 
and  as  many  petEds,  twice  as  many  stamens,  filaments 
bearded  or  haiiy,  versatile  anthers,  a  complete  and  regu. 


Branch  with  Fruits  otSafindus  mareinalus.    a,  a  (lower. 


lar  disk,  solitary  ovules,  and  a  fruit  of  one  or  two  oblong 
or  globose  nutlets,  each  containing  a  single  globose  seed 
without  an  aril.  There  are  about  40  species,  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  mostly  trees,  sometimes 
climbing  shrubs.  They  bear  alternate  leaves,  which  are 
undivided,  or  are  abruptly  pinnate  with  several  entire 
leaflete,  or  are  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet.  The  flowers 
form  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles.  AU  the 
species,  and  several  specifically,  are  known  as  soapberry. 
See  soapberry :  also  wttd  china-tree,  under  chinortree. 
sapi-outan,  n.    See  sapi-utan. 
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Sapium  (sa'pi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Brown,  1756), 
said  to  be  <  "Celtic  sap,  fat,  in  allusion  to  the 
unctuous  exudation  from  the  wounded  trunk" 
(Imp.  Diet. ) ;  but  no  such  Celtic  word  is  found.] 
A  genus  of  apetalous  plants  of  the  order  Mu- 
phorbiaceee,  tribe  Crotonese,  and  subtribe  Sip- 
pomaneee.  it  Is  characterized  by  spiked  or-  raoemed 
flowers  which  are  commonly  glandular-bracted,  by  two 
free  stamens,  and  by  a  capsule  which  at  length  opens 
loculicidally,  but  long  afterward  retains  its  seeds  persis- 
tent on  a  three-winged  columella.  There  are  about  25 
species,  widely  scattered  through  most  warm  regions. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  petioled  leaves, 
which  are  usually  entire  and  glandular  at  the  base.  S. 
Laurocerams,  var.  eUipticum  (S.  IcmrifoliMm),  is  the  Ja- 
maica milkwood  or  gum-tree,  a  middle-sized  tree  with 
shining  leaves,  abounding  in  an  annoying  milky  juice.  S. 
biglandutoewm,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  yields 
in  the  West  Indies  a  gum  like  caoutchouc,  and  in  Paraguay 
a  tan-bark.  The  East  Indian  S.  Imdicwm  has  a  milky  sting- 
ing juice;  its  leaves  afford  in  Borneo,  where  it  is  cidled 
bono,  a  dye  and  a  stain  tor  ratan,  and  its  young  fruit  is 
acid  and  eaten  as  a  condiment,  though  the  fruit  is  said 
to  be  used  as  a  poison  for  alligators. 

sapi-utan,  sapi-outan  (sap'i-o-tan),  n.  [Malay 
sapi-utdn,  'cow  of  the  woods'  or  'wild  cow,' 
<  sapi,  cow,  +  utdn,  woods,  wild.     Cf.  orang- 


Sapi-utau  {_AHaa  depressicomts). 

utan.']    The  wild  cow  or  ox  of  Celebes,  Anoa 
depressicorms.    See  Anoa.    ■ 
sapless  (sap'les),  a.     [<  sapi  + -Jess.]     1.  Des- 
titute of  sap;  dry;  withered. 

A  wither'd  vine 
That  droops  his  lapleeB  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6.  12. 
Like  a  saplesa  leaflet  now 
Frozen  upon  Becember's  bough. 

Shelley,  Written  Among  Euganean  Hills. 

Hence — 2.  Destitute  of  or  deficient  in  vital 

force. 

I  am  the  root  that  gave  thee  nourishment, 

And  made  thee  spring  fair ;  do  not  let  me  perish, 

Now  I  am  old  and  sapless.   Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  i.  3. 

All  the  books  of  philosophers  are  sapless  and  empty,  in 
comparison  of  the  teaching  of  .Tesus  Christ. 

Baxter,  Life  of  Faith,  iii.  10. 

sapling  (sap'ling),  n.  [<  MB.  sappelynge;  < 
sap^  +  -ling^.l  1.  A  young  tree:  especially 
applied  to  an  immature  forest-tree  when  its 
trunk  attains  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapliTig  with  a  falling  oak? 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Tanessa. 

Figuratively — 3.  A  young  person. 

Peace,  tender  sapliriff;  thou  art  made  of  tears. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ill.  2.  BO. 

3.  A  greyhound  that  has  never  run  in  a  cours- 
ing-match; a  young  greyhound  from  the  time 
of  whelping  to  the  end  of  the  first  season  there- 
after. 
sapling-cup  (sap'ling-kup),  n.  An  open  tan- 
kard for  drinking  new  ale.  it  is  formed  of  wood, 
with  staves  hooped  like  a  diminutive  barrel,  and  has  a 
wooden  cover.    See  stave'ta/nkard. 

sapling-tankard    (sap 'ling- tang "kard),    n. 

Same     as     sapling-cup 

and  stave-tankard. 
sapoi  (sa'po),  n.     [L.: 

see   soap.^     In  phar., 

soap. 
sapo^  (sa'po),  n.    [<  Sp. 

sapo,  a  large  toad.]    In 

ichth.,    the     toad-fish, 

Batraehus   tau.      Also 

sarpo. 
sapodilla  (sap-o-dil'a), 

n.   [Also  sappodilla,  sa- 

podillo,  sappodilU),  sapa- 

dillo,  sappadillo;  =  F. 

sapotille=D.  sapodille  = 

Gt.  sappadill,  <  Sp.  sapo- 

UUa,  dim.  of  sapota,  the 

sapota-tree:   see  sapo- 

ta.l  A  large  tree,  j^cferas 

Sapota,  native  in  tropical  America,  cultivated 

there  and  in  other  tropical  regions  for  its  fruit, 

the  sapodilla  or  sapodilla-plum.  This  has  an  acrid 

juice  which  disappears  with  incipient  decay,  when  the 

fruit  becomes  very  sugary.   The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and 


Sapodilla  ^Ackras  Sapota). 
a,  the  fruit ;  b,  the  same,  trans- 
versely cut. 
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durable,  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Also  called  nasebeny, 
and  sometimes  bully-tree.    See  Achras  and  chicle-gum. 

sapodilla-plum  (sap-o-dil'a-plum),  ».  See  sa- 
podilla. 

saponaceous  (sap-o-na'shius),  a.  [=  F.  sapo- 
nac4  =  Sp.  sapondc'eo  =  Pg.  It.  saponaceo,  <  NL. 
*saponaceus,  soapy,  <  L.  sapo(,n-),  soap:  see 
soap.^  Soapy;  resembling  soap;  having  the 
properties  of  soap.  Saponaceous  bodies  are 
compounds  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  and  are  in 
reality  a  kind  of  salts. 

He  [Lord  Westbury]  described  a  synodical  judgment  as 
"a  well-lubricated  set  of  words  —  a  sentence  so  oily  and 
saponaceom  that  no  one  can  grasp  it." 

Diet.  National  Biography,  IV.  429. 

saponacity  (sap-o-nas'i-ti),  n.  [<  saponac-eons 
-H  -ift/-]     Saponaceous'character  or  quality. 

Saponaria  (sap-o-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1737),  so  called  with  ref.  to  its  mucilaginous 
juice,  which  forms  a  lather  with  water;  fern, 
of  *sapo«arm«,  soapy:  see  saponary.J  A  genus 
of  polypetalous  plants  of  the  order  Caryophyl- 
lesB  and  tribe  Silenex.  it  is  characterized  by  a  many- 
seeded  capsule  opening  at  the  apex  into  four  short  valves, 
and  by  flowers  with  an  obscurely  veined  tubular  or  swol- 
len calyx,  five  narrow,  stalked  petals,  ten  stamens,  two 
styles,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  with  many  ovules.  There 
are  about  36  species,  natives  of  Europe  (especially  the 
southern  part)  and  extratropioal  Asia.  They  are  either 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  often  with  conspicuous  flowers 
and  broad  entire  leaves.  The  best-known  species  are  S. 
oficmaMs,tTae  common  soapwort,  f  uller's-herb,or  bouncing- 
bet,  and  S.  Yaccaria,  the  cow-herb.  See  especially  soap- 
wart,  which  is  used  as  a  general  name ;  also  cut  aniei  petal. 

saponary  (sap'o-na-ri),  a.     [<  ML.  saponarius, 

a  soap-maker, prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to  soap,  <L. 

«opo(»-),  soap:  see  soap.]  Soapy;  saponaceous. 

A  soft,  saponary  substance.  Boyle. 

saponifiable  (sa-pon'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  saponify 
+  -dble.^  Capable  of  being  saponified,  or  eon- 
verted  into  soap. 

saponification  (sa-pon"i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  sa- 
ponify +  -ation  (see  -fication).']  Conversion  into 
soap;  the  process  in  which  fatty  substances, 
through  combination  with  an  alkali,  form  soap. 
In  an  extended  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  resolution 
of  all  ethers  and  analogous  substances  into  acids  and  alco- 
hols. 

saponifier  (sa-pon'i-fi-er),  n.  1.  An  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  glycerin  and  t^e  fatty 
acids,  by  the  decomposition  of  fats  and  the 
isolation  of  their  several  constituents.  E.  M. 
Knight. — 2.  A  substance  that  produces  saponi- 
fication, as  caustic  soda  or  potash. 

saponify  (sa-pon'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sa- 
ponified, ppr.  saponifying.  [=  F.  saponifier,  < 
L.  sapo(n-),  soap,  -I-  -ficare,  <  faoere,  make  (see 
-/^)-]  To  convert  into  soap  by  combination 
with  an  alkali. 

saponin  (sap'o-nin),  n.  [<  L.  sapo(n-),  soap, 
+  -m^.]  A  glucoside  (C32H54O18)  found  in  the 
root  of  Saponaria  officinalis  and  many  other 
plants.    It  is  a  powerful  sternutatory. 

saponite  (sap'o-nit),  n.  [<  L.  sapo(n-),  soap, 
-I-  -«fe2.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
alumina.  It  occurs  in  soft,  soapy,  amorphous 
masses,  filling  veins  in  serpentine  and  cavities 
in  trap-rook. 

saporf  (sa'por),  n.  [<  L.  sapor,  taste,  relish, 
flavor,  savor',' <  sapere,  taste :  see  sapient.  Doub- 
let of  savor,  q.  v.]  Taste;  savor;  relish;  the 
power  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments,  as  being  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  judged  by  the  gust. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

saporific  (sap-o-rif 'ik),  a.  [=  F.  saporifigue.  < 
L.  sapor,  savor,  +  facere,  make  (see  -flc).'] 
Producing  or  imparting  taste,  flavor,  or  relish. 
Johnson. 

saporosity  (sap-o-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  saporosus, 
savory  (see  savor,  saporous),  -I-  -ity.l  That 
property  of  a  body  by  which  it  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  taste. 

saporous  (sap'o-ms),  a.  [<  LL.  saporosus,  also 
saporus,  savory,  <  L.  sapor,  savor :  see  sapor. "] 
Having  flavor  or  taste ;  yielding  some  kind  of 
taste. 

Sapota  (sa-p6'ta),  n,  [NL.  (Plumier,  1703),  < 
Sp.  zapoie  (>  'F'.  sapote)  =  Pg.  zapota,  <  Mex. 
zapotl  {cochit-gapotl),  sapote.  Cf.  sapodilla.'] 
1.  A  former  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants, 
type  of  the  order  Sapotacese,  now  called  Achras 
(Linnaeus,  1737).  See  Achras,  naseierry,  and 
sapodilla. — 2.  {l.  c]  The  sapodUla-plum. 

Sapotacese  (sap-o-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (End- 
licher,  1833),  <  Sapota' +  -aceee.']  An  order  of 
gamopetalous  plants  of  the  cohort  Menales  in 
the  series  Heteromerse,  typified  by  the. genus 
Achras  (Sapota).  it  is  characterized  by  regular  and 
bisexual  flowers,  with  short  erect  stamens  borne  on  the 
corolla,  either  as  many  as  its  lobes  (sometimes  with  an 
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equal  number  of  staminodia  in  the  same  or  a  second  row) 
or  twice  as  many  in  one  or  two  series,  by  a  superior  ovary 
with  a  broad  sessile  base,  and  containing  from  two  to  live 
or  rarely  many  cells,  each  with  one  amphitropous  ovule, 
andTjy  a  large  and  straight  embryo  with  a  minute  inferior 
radicle.  It  includes  about  400  species  in  40  genera  and  9 
tribes,  natives  chiefly  of  the  tropics,  especially  of  islands, 
and  extending  in  the  genus  Sideroxylon  into  South  Africa. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice,  and  often  cov- 
ered with  a  down  composed  of  stellate  hairs.  They  bear 
alternate  rigid  leaves  which  are  entire  and  feather-veined ; 
their  flowers  are  clustered  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at 
the  older  nodes,  and  have  commonly  rigid  and  obtuse 
calyx-lobes  longer  than  the  corolla-tube.  See  Isommdra, 
Bumelia,  Bassia,  Payena,  Palaquium,  Mimusops,  and 
Chrysophyllum,  and  cut  under  sapodilla. 

sapotaceous  (sap-o-ta'shius),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  Sapota;  belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  Sapotacese. 

sapotad  (sap'6-tad),  n.  A  plant  of  the  order 
Sapotacese.    Ikndley. 

sappadillo  (sap-a-ml'o),  n.    See  sapodilla. 

sappan-wood,  «.    See  sapan-wood. 

sappar,  sappare  (sap'ar,  -ar),  n.    [A  name 

fiven  by  Saussure  to  tlie  blue  disthene  of  the 
t.  Gotthard;  appar.  based  on  sapphire,  q.  v.] 
A  mineral,  also  called  cyanite  and  disthene.   See 


sapper^  (sap'6r),  n.  [<  sapl  -I-  -erl.]  A  chisel 
used  in  some  sawing-machines  to  cut  away 
waste  or  sap-wood  and  reduce  a  log  to  a  cylin- 
drical shape. 

sapper^  (sap'er),  n.  [<  sap^  +  -er^.  Cf.  F.  sor- 
j5ew.]  One  who  saps;  specifically,  a  soldier 
employed  in  the  building  of  fortifications,  the 
execution  of  field-works,  and  the  performance  of 
similar  operations.  Formerly  in  the  British  army  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  Boyal  Bngi- 
neers  received  the  general  appellation  of  the  Koyal  Sap- 
pers and  Miners. 

Nothing  is  gained  to  the  celestial  host  by  comparing  it 
with  the  terrestrial.  Angels  are  not  promoted  by  brigading 
with  sappers  and  miners.  Land&r,  Southey  and  Lander,  i. 
The  Natchez  still  retained  possesBion  of  a  fortified  out- 
post, which  enfiladed  the  French  workmen  engaged  in  the 
trenches.  On  the  22d,  P&ier  ordered  it  to  be  attacked  by 
twelve  grenadiers  and  twelve  sappers. 

Gaiyarri,  Hist.  Louisiana,  I.  446. 

Sapphic  (saf 'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
SaphicTc,  Saphik;  <  F.  sapMgue  =  Sp.  Sdfico  = 
Pg.  Saphico  =  It.  Saffico  (cf .  Gr.  sapphisch),  <  L. 
Sapphicus,  <  Gr.  'Sairc^iKSg,  Sapphic,  belonging  to 
Sappho,  <  SoTT^ii,  Sappho  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Sappho,  a  Greek  lyric  poetess 
of  Lesbos  (about  600  B.  c),  famed  for  the 
beauty  and  passionateness  of  her  poems;  in 
pros.,  noting  various  meters  used  by  the  poet- 
ess Sappho.  See  phrases  below Greater  Sap- 
phic meter  or  verse,  a  logaeedic  meter  consisting  of 
a  third  Glyconic  and  a  first  Pherecratean  (—  "  I  —  =>  I 
_w^|_ll_>.,wj-w|-  w)._i,eBaer  SappMc  meter 
or  verse,  a  logacedic  pentapody  with  a  dactyl  in  the  third 
place  (i:  w  I  _  o  I  —  w  ^..  I  —  w  I  —  w).  Also  called  Sapphic 
hendecasyllaUc,  and  simply  Sapphic.— IieBBei  Sapphic 
system,  strophe,  or  stanza,  a  system  consisting  of  three 
Sapphic  hendecasyllabics,  to  the  last  of  which  an  Adonic 
(—  ^^  >-'  I  —  ^)  is  subjoined  with  synaphea  as  epode.  This 
strophe  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  versifi- 
cation in  ancient  lyric  poetiy,  and  was  a  favorite  with 
Sappho,  Alceeus,  and  Horace.  Also  called  simply  the 
Sapphic  stanza. 

II.  n.  A  Sapphic  verse:  used  especially  of  the 
Lesser  Sapphic  verse  (hendecasyllabic),  and,  in 
the  plural,  of  the  Lesser  Sapphic  system. 

Gregory  and  some  of  the  Ambrosian  authors  occasion- 
ally wrote  in  sapphics.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XII.  582. 

sapphire  (saf'ir  or  saf'fer),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  saphir;  <  ME.  saphi/r,  saphyre, 
saflr,  safyre,  saffer,  <  OF.  saphir,  smhyr,  safir,  F. 
sapmr = Pr.  saphir,  safier,  safir = ^.  eaflr,  edfiro 
=  Pg.  saphira,  safira  =  It.  zaffiro,  sapphire,  <  L. 
sappM/rus  (also  sappw,\iLi.  also  sapp}m,<.  Heb.), 
ML.  also  saffirus,  safirus,  <  Gr.  aawipEipog,  sap- 
phire, or  more  prob.  lapis  lazuli,  <  Heb.  sappir 
=  Ar.  gafw  (>  Pers.  saffir),  sapphire.]  I,  m.  1. 
A  precious  stone  next  in  hardness  to  the  dia- 
mond, and  nearly  as  valuable  when  of  fine 
quality :  a  variety  of  the  mineral  corundum.  It 
embraces  the  ruby,  the  Oriental  amethyst,  the  Oriental 
topaz,  and  the  Oriental  emerald;  the  name,  however,  is 
always,  except  by  modern  mineralogists,  limited  to  the 
transparent  blue  varieties  of  corundum.  The  two  shades 
most  highly  valued  are  that  which  most  closely  resembles 
the  blue  of  the  cornflower  and  the  rich  velvety  blue 
variety.  Sapphii'es  are  found  in  Burma,  British  India,  and 
Ceylon  in  Asia,  and  in  Australia ;  also  in  North  Carolina 
and  near  Helena  in  Montana. 

Flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  76. 
His  belly  is  as  bright  ivory  overlaid  with  sapphires. 

Cant.  V.  14. 
3.  The  color  of  the  sapphire ;  blue. 

A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xviii.  6. 
3.  In  her.,  a  tincture,  the  color  blue,  in  blazon- 
ing by  means  of  precious  stones.     Compare 
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hlazon,  n.,  2.-4.  In  ornith.,  a  sapphire  wing.— 
Asteilated  sapphire,  a  sapphire  which  exhibits  by  re- 
flected light  a  star  of  bright  rays,  resulting  from  its  ciys- 
talUne  structure.—  Chatoyant  sapphire,  a  variety  of 
sapphire,  sometimes  translucent  and  nearly  limpid,  re- 
flecting slight  tints  of  blue  and  red,  and  sometimes  show- 
ing pearly  reflections. — Girasol  sapphire,  a  beautiful 
variety  of  sapphire  with  a  pinkish  or  bluish  opalescence 
and  a  peculiar  play  of  light.— Green  Sapphire,  the  Ori- 
ental emerald.— Red  sapphire,  the  Oriental  ruby.— Sap- 
phire cat'S-eye,  an  imperfect  star-sapphire  cut  in  such 
a  way  that  only  one  band  of  light  is  visible.- Star  sap- 
^llre.  Same  as  aHeriated  sapphire.— VvAsii  sapphire, 
the  Oriental  amethyst. — ^White  or  limpid  sapphire,  a 
colorless  or  grayish  and  transparent  or  translucent  variety 
of  sapphire.— Yellow  sapphire,  the  Oriental  topaz.  See 
cwrundum, 

II.  a.  Eeseml)ling  sapphire;  of  a  deep  bril- 
liant blue. 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphirehlaxe, 

Where  angels  tremble  whUe  they  gaze. 

He  saw.  Gray,  Progress  of  Poesy. 

sapphirewing  (saf  ir-wing),  n.  A  humming- 
bird of  the  genus  Pterophanes. 

sapphirinei  (saf'i-rinj,  a.  [<  L.  sap^hirinus,  < 
Gr.  aa'ir<lieipcvoQ,  of  the  sapphire  or  lapis  lazuli,  < 
adw<j>etpog,  sapphire  or  lapis  lazuli :  see  sapphire 
and -inei.]  1.  Made  of  sapphire. — 2.  Having 
the  qualities  of  sapphire,  especially  the  color. 
Compare  sappMre,  a. 

I  found  the  coUiquated  mass,  upon  breaking  the  cruci- 
ble, of  a  lovely  sapphirine  blue.  Boyle, 

Sapphirlne  gurnard,  a  flsh,  Trigla  Urundo. 

sapphirine^  (saf 'i-rin),  n.  [<  samhire  +  -i«e2.] 
1.  A  blue  variety  of  spinel. — 2.  A  pale-blue 
or  greenish  mineral  occurring  in  disseminated 
grains  with  mica  and  anthophyllite  in  Green- 
land: it  is  a  highly  basic  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  magnesium. 

sapphism  (saf'izm),  n.  [< Sappho,  Sappho:  see 
Sapphic.2  Unnatural  sexual  relations  between 
women. 

sappho  (saf '6),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Soir^ii,  Sappho : 
see  Sappliic.']     1.  A  humming-bird  with  a  long 
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sapremia,  sapraemia  (sap-re'mi-a), «.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aairpdc,  rotten,  -I-  ai/ia,  blood.]  A  condition 
of  blood-poisoning  due  to  the  absorption  of  tox- 
ins produced  by  saprophytes. 

sapremic,  saprsemic  (sap-re'mik),  a.  [<  sa- 
premia +  -ic]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  affected  with  sapremia. 

saprogenic  (sap-ro-jen'ik),  a.  Producing  de- 
cay or  putrefaction. 

saprogenous  (sap-roj'e-nus),  o.  [<  Gr.  cawpSg, 
rotten,  +  -yevfiq,  producing:  see  -gen.']  Engen- 
dered in  putridity ;  produced  in  decaying  or  de- 
composing animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

Saproharpages (sap-ro-har'pa-jez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Banp6g,  rotten,  +  apTva^(dpiray-),  a,  robber: 
see  Sarpax.Ji  In  ornith.,  in  SundevaU's  system 
of  classification,  a  group  of  birds  of  prey  con- 
sisting of  the  Old  world  vultures,  divided  into 
the  two  groups  of  Gypaettnx  and  ViMurinm. 

Saprolegnia  (sap-ro-Ieg'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Nees 
von  Bsenbeck),  <  Gr.  oairpdc,  rotten,  +  Myvov,  a 
hem,  an  edge.]  A  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  class 
PhycomycetacesB,  giving  name  to  the  order  Sa- 
prolegniacesB.  The  filaments  are  branching,  the  zoo- 
spores clavate,  the  oSgonia  usually  polyspored,  and  the  an- 
theridia  small,  ovate  or  clavate.  There  are  about  25  spe- 
cies, of  which  S.  ferax  is  well  known,  as  it  causes  a  very 
destructive  disease  in  salmon  and  other  kinds  of  fish.    See 


Sappho  ^^Sapfiho  sparganura'\. 

forked  tail,  Sappho  sparganura. — 2.  Z<"''P-'i  -A- 
genus  of  such  TrochiUdse;  the  comets.  See 
comet,  3.    Beichenbach,  1849. 

sap-pine  (sap'pin),  n.    See  pine\ 

sappmess  (sap'i-nes),  TO.  1.  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  sappy,  or  full  of  sap ;  succulence ; 

•  juiciness. — 3.  The  state  of  being  sappy  or  fool- 
ish; the  character  of  a  saphead;  foolishness. 
[CoUoq.] 

sapping  (sap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sap^,  «.] 
The  art  of  excavating  trenches  of  approach 
under  the  musketry-fire  of  the  besieged. 

sapping-machine  (sap'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
circular  saw  and  saw-bench  for  sawing  bolts  for 
shingle-stuff.    E.  H.  Knight. 

sapples  (sap'lz),  n.pl.  [Also  serplius;  origin 
obscure ;  by  some  taken  to  be  a  dim.  of  *sap, 
saip.  So.  form  of  soap.']    Soapsuds.     [Scotch.] 

Judge  of  my  feelings,  when  I  saw  them — rabbin',  the 
clothes  to  juggons  between  their  hands,  above  the  sa/p- 
ples.  Salt,  Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  266.    (Jmnieeon.) 

sappy  (sap'i),  a.  [<  ME.  sapy,  <  AS.  ssepig, 
sappy,  <  siep,  sap :  see  sap^.]  1.  Abounding 
with  sap;  juicy;  succulent. 

The  sappy  branches  of  the  Thespian  vine 
Ne'er  cling  their  less  beloved  elm  so  fast. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  12. 

2.  Not  firm;  weak;  foolish;  silly;  sap-head- 
ed.    [CoUoq.] 

This  young  prince  was  bronght  up  among  nurses  till  he 
arrived  t£i  the  age  of  six  years ;  when  he  had  passed  this 
weak  and  sappy  age,  he  was  committed  to  Dr.  Cox. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3t.  Softened  by  putrefaction.     [Eare.] 

Sappie  or  unsavourie  flesh. 

Baret,  Alvearie,  1680.    (LatJuim.) 


Saprolegniaceae  (sap-ro-leg-ni-a'sf-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Ce  Bary),  <  Saprolegnia  +  -aceee.]  A 
family  of  phyeomycetous  fungi,  typified  by  the 
genus  Saprolegnia.  The  plants  of  this  group  are  sap- 
rophytes or  parasites,  and  grow  quickly  upon  dead  fishes, 
insects,  etc.,  being  found  either  in  water  or  in  connection 
with  moist  tissues.  The  vegetative  portion  is  unicellular, 
though  greatly  elongated  and  branched ;  the  reproductive 

gortions  only  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant-body 
y  partitions.    Keproduction  is  both  asexual  and  sexual, 
the  hyphse  producing  zoosporangia  which  are  either  ter- 
minal or  serial ;  zoospores  usually  bicUiate ;  obgonia  one- 
to  many-spored.    There  are  about  15  genera. 
Saprolegniese  (sap"ro-leg-ni'e-e),  n. pi     [NL., 

<  Saprolegnia  +  -eae.]    Same  as  Saprolegwiacese. 
sap-roUer  (sap'r6"16r),  n.    A  gabion  of  peculiar 

form,  cylindrical  and  carefuUymade,  solid  and 
stiff,  so  as  to  roll  evenly,  it  is  pushed  before  the 
first  workmen  in  a  besiegers'  trench  at  what  is  called  the 
head  of  the  sap  to  protect  them  while  at  work. 

Sapromyza  (sap-ro-mi'za),  n.  [NL.  (Fallen, 
1810),  <  Gr.  (Ta7rp(if,'rottenJ  +  /ii^eiv,  suck.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Sapromyzidse.  it  is  a  large  and 
wide-spread  group  of  reddish-yellow  or  dull-black  flies, 
found  commonly  about  outhouses,  whose  larva!  live  in 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

Sapromyzidee  (sap-ro-miz'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  SapKomyza  +  -idsB.]  A  family  of  two-winged 
flies,  belonging  to  the  Museidse  acalyptratas,  hav- 
ing a  complete  neuration,  the  front  with  a  sin- 
gle row  of  bristles  on  each  side,  and  a  small 
erect  bristle  on  the  outer  side  before  the  end 
of  the  tibia.  Lonchsea  and  Sapromyza  are  the 
piineipal  genera. 

Saprophagat  (sap-rof 'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  saprophagus:  see'  sapriyihagous.]  In 
entom.,  a  group  of  lamellicom  beetles  which 
feed  on  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  the  saphrophagans. 

saprophagan  (sap-rof 'a-gan),  n.  [<  Saprophaga 
+  -an.]    A  member  of  the  Saprophaga. 

saprophagous  (sap-rof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  sapro- 
pliagus,<.Gi. ncffpiif, rotten, -I- ^oyejw, eat.]  Feed- 
ing on  putrid  matter  j  habitually  eating  decay- 
ing substances ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Saprophaga. 

sapropnilous  (sap-rof'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aairpds, 
rotten,  +  (jilTiog,  loving.]  Same  as  saprophytic: 
as,  a  saprophilotis  organism. 

saprophyte  (sap'ro-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  aanpSg,  rotten, 
-I-  ipvrdv,  a  plant.]  In  hot.,  a  plant  that  grows 
on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as  many  species 
of  fungi,  the  Indian-pipe,  etc.  Also  called  h'w- 
mus-plant.    See  hysterophyte  and  Fungi. 

In  parasites  and  plants  growing  on  decaying  vegetable 
matter  (saprophytes)  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll, 
the  scales  are  the  only  foliar  structures  of  the  vegetative 
parts.  Sachs. 

Facultative  saprophyte.    See  facultative. 

saprophytic  (sa^-ro-fit'ik),  a.  [<  saprophyte  + 
-ic]  1 .  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sapro- 
phytes ;  growing  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
See  PerisporiaceiB. —  2.  In  zool.,  engendered  or 
growing  in  putrid  infusions,  as  one  of  number- 
less infusorial  animalcules ;  saprogenous :  op- 
posed to  holophytic. 

saprophytically  (sap-ro-fit'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  or 
in  the  manner  of  a  saprophyte. 

HyphomycetouB  fungi  have  been  found  occasionally  to 
occur  saprophytically  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Nafure,  XXXV.  344. 

saprophytism  (sap'ro-fl-tizm),  ».  l<  sapro- 
phyte +  4sm.]   The  state  of  being  saprophytic ; 
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the  state  of  living  on  decaying  vegetable  mat- 

saprostomous  (sap-ros'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  <ra- 
irpoi,  rotten,  +  ard/ia,  mouth.]  Having  a  toul 
breath. 

sap-rot  (sap'rot),  «.    Dry-rot  in  timber. 

sapsago  (sap'sa-go),  n.  [A  corruption,  simulat- 
ing a  compound  of  sopl  +  sago,  of  G.  schah- 
zieger  (also  called  zieger-Mse),  Swiss  green 
cheese  partly  prepared  from  vegetables,  <scha- 
len,  shave,  scrape,  pare  (=  E.  shave),  +  ziegcr, 
whey,  posset.]  A  kind  of  hard  cheese,  made 
in  Switzerland,  having  a  greenish  color,  and 
flavored  with  melilot. 

sap-shield  (sap'sheld),  n.  Asteel plate  mounted 
on  wheels,  designed  to  give  cover  to  the  sapper 
in  a  single  sap,  where  the  earth  thrown  up  by 
him  is  insufloient  for  shelter. 

sapskull  (sap'skul),  n.  Same  as  saphead. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 

sapsucker  (ssip'suk'-'fer),  n.  The  popular  name 
in  the  United  States  of  all  the  small  spotted 
woodpeckers :  so 
called  from  being 
supposed  to  suck 
the  sap  of  trees. 
The  commonest  species 
to  which  the  name  ap- 
plies are  the  hairy  or 
greater  spotted  wood- 
pecker, Pieus  villostts; 
thedownyorlesser  spot- 
ted woodpecker,  Picus 
the  red-bel- 


Sapsucker  (Sp/^yroptcus  variiis). 

See  also  cut  under 


lied  woodpecker,  Centw- 
ms  carohnus ;  and  the 
yellow-bellied.  But  the 
name  properly  applies 
only  to  the  yellow-bel- 
lied or  sap- sucking 
woodpeckers  of  the 
genus  Sphyropicus, 
which  have  the  tongue 
non-extensile,  brushy 
instead  of  barbed,  and 
do  much  damage  by  de- 
nuding fruit-trees  of 
their  bark  to  get  at 
the  alburnum  or  sap- 
wood,  upon  which  they  largely  feed. 
Cefdur'us. 

Of  the  several  small  species  commonly  called  sapsuckerSf 
they  alone  deserve  the  name. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  48.5. 

sap-sucking  (sap'sufing),  a.  Feeding  on  al- 
burnum or  sap-wood,  as  a  woodpecker;  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Sphyropicus.    Coues. 

sap-tube  (sap'tTib),M.  Avessel  that  conveys  sap. 

sapucaia (sap-o-ki'a), m.  [NL. ^aSttco/o;  <Braz. 
sapucaia  (?).]  The  tree  that  yields  the  sapu- 
caia-nut. 

sapucaia-nut  (sap-Q-M'a-nut),  n.  The  edible 
seed  otLecythisZahucajo'ajidi  L.  Ollaria  of  South 
America.  The  seed  of  the  latter  species  yields  an  oil 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Brazil-nut,  serving  for  food-use 
and  soap-making,  but  soon  becoming  rancid.  See  Lecytfiis. 

sapucaia-oil  (sap-9-kI'a-oil),  ».  See  sapucaia- 
nut. 

sap-wood  (sap'wiid),  ».    Alburnum. 

Sapyga  (sa-pi'ga),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1796); 
formation  obsciffe.]  A  genus  of  digger-wasps, 
typical  of  the  family  Sapygidse,  having  distinct 
ocelli  and  the  male  antennee  thickened  at  the 
tip.  Eight  European  and  twice  as  many  North  American 
species  have  been  described.  They  are  inquilinous  in  the 
nests  of  wild  bees.  S.  punctata  and  S.  clavicamis  are  two 
European  species. 

Sapygidse  (sa-pij'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1819),  <  Sapyga  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  fossorial 
hymenopterous  insects,  named  from  the  genus 
Sapyga,  comprising  rather  small,  smooth,  slen- 
der forms,  often  ornamented  with  yellow.  It 
is  a  small  group,  and  all  the  forms  are  sup- 
posedj  like  Sapyga,  to  be  inquiline. 

Sapygites  (sap-i-ji'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sapy- 
ga +  -ites.]  In  Latreille's  classification,  a  di- 
vision of  fossorial  hymenopterous  insects,  con- 
sisting of  the  genus  Sapyga  and  its  allies,  and 
including,  besides,  certain  forms  now  placed 
in  the  families  Scolmdse  and  MutilUdse. 

saque,  n.    A  variant  of  saclc^. 

sarH,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sorei. 

sar2  (sar),  n.  [Appar.  a  dial.  abbr.  of  Sp.  sar- 
go,  <  L.  sargus,  a  sea-fish :  see  Sargus.]  Same 
as  sargo. 

Several  of  them  occur  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  popularly  called 
Sargo,  Sar,  and  Saragu,  names  derived  from  the  word  Sar- 
gus, by  which  name  these  fishes  were  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Komans. 

GiirUher,  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  465. 
Sarabaitse  (sar-a-ba'i-te),  n.  pi.     [<  LL.  Sara- 
baitsB,  also  Sarabottx  (?);  appar.  of  Egyptian 
origin.]     See  Bemohoth. 


Sarabaite 

Sarabaite  (sar-a-baiit), n.  [=  F. sarabaite:  see 
iSarabaitee.2    One  of  the  Sarabaitse. 

aaraband  (sar'a-band),  n.  [=  G.  swrabande,  < 
F.  sardbande  =  It.  sarabanda,  <  Sp.  zarabanda 
=  Pg.  sarabanda,  a  danee  of  Moorish  origin; 
perhaps  nit.  <  Pers.  sarband,  a  fillet  for  fas- 
tening a  woman's  head-dress,  <  sar,  head  (= 
Gr.  K&pa,  head :  see  cheer),  +  band,  a  band :  see 
band^.']  1.  A  slow  and  stately  dance  of  Span- 
ish origin,  primarily  for  a  single  dancer,  but 
later  used  as  a  contra-dance.  it  was  originally  ac- 
companied by  singing,  and  at  one  time  was  severely  cen- 
sured for  its  immoral  character. 

A  saraband  dance  by  a  liloor  constantly  formed  part  of 
the  entertainment  at  a  puppet-show  ;  and  this  dance  was 
always  performed  with  the  castanets. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  310. 

2.  Music  for  such  a  dance  or  in  its  rhythm, 
which  is  triple  and  slow,  usually  with  a  decided 
emphasis  upon  the  second  beat  of  the  measure. 
In  tne  old  suite,  the  saraband  was  the  distinctively  slow 
movement,  and  was  usually  placed  before  the  gigue. 

How  they  are  tickled 
With  a  light  air,  the  bawdy  saraiand ! 

B.  Jomon,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

The  canticles  are  changed  to  sarabands. 

LongfeMow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  3. 

Saracen  (sar'a-sen),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Saracin;  also  "dial,  sarsem  (see  below);  <  ME. 
saracen,  sarezyn,  saresyn,  sarysyne,  <  OP.  *sarar- 
cin,  sarracin,  sarrazin,  sarracen,  P.  soirrasin  = 
Sp.  saraoeno  =  Pg.  sarraceno  =  It.  saraamo  (G. 
saracene),  <  LL.  Sa/raoenus,  pi.  Saraceni,  a  peo- 
ple of  Arabia  Felix,  ML.  Arabians,  Arabs, 
Moors,  <  LGr.  'SapaiaivAs,  Saracen,  <  Ar.  sharqm, 
pi.  of  sJiarqiy,  eastern,  sunny.  Oriental,  <  sharq, 
east,  rising  sun,  <  sharaqa,  rise.  Cf.  sarsenet, 
sarrasin,  sirocco,  from  the  same  Ar.  source.]  1 . 
A  name  given  by  the  later  Romans  and  Greeks 
to  the  nomadic  tribes  on  the  Syrian  borders  of 
the  Roman  empire;  after  the  introduction  of 
Mohammedanism,  an  Arab;  by  extension  ap- 
plied to  Turks  and  other  Mohammedans,  and 
even  to  all  non-Christian  peoples  against  whom 
a  crusade  was  preached. 

Lesse  worth  am  I  then  any  Sarysyne, 
Whiche  is  in  beleue  of  sory  Mahouna  I 

JRom.  of  Partenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 309. 

2t.  One  who  continued  to  use  the  old  low- 
ftamed  Saracenic  loom  in  the  production  of 
arras  or  Saracenic  tapestry,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  adopted  the  high  frame Sara- 
cen's comfrey,  consound,  and  woundwort,  old  names 
of  a  species  of  ragwort,  Senedo  swracenicus,  said  to  have 
been  esteemed  by  the  Saracens  for  healing  wounds. — 
Saracen's  corn  or  wheat,  the  common  buckwheat :  a 
name  alluding  to  its  Asiatic  origin. — Saracen's  Stone,  a 
name  given  in  various  parts  of  southern  and  southwestern 
England  to  blocks  of  sandstone  which  lie  scattered  over  the 
surface,  and  which  are  of  Eocene  Tertiary  age,  being  the 
relics  of  what  was  once  a  continuous  covering  of  this 
rock  extending  over  the  chalk-downs  of  that  region.  It 
is  of  these  blocks  that  Stonehenge  and  other  so-called 
**druidical  circles'  were  built.  Also  called  Sarsen's  stone, 
sarsen,  and  graywether, 
Saracenic  (sar-a-sen'ik),  a.  [=  P.  sarracS- 
mque  (cf.  G.  Saraeenisdh),  <  ML.  Saracenicus, 
Saracenic,  KlA-i. 8aracenus,  Saracen:  see  Sara- 
cen.^   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saracens. 

The  Sairacenic  music  of  the  challengers  concluded  one 
of  those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  which  they  had 
broken  the  sUence  of  the  lists.  Seott,  Ivanhoe,  vUL 

Saracenic  arcMtecture,  a  general  name  covering  all 
the  various  styles  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  wherever 
found,  as  the  Arabic,  Moorish,  Alhambraic,  and  Indian- 
Saracenic  styles.  Despite  local  and  race  differences,  all 
ithese  styles  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  one  another ;  in 


Indian-Saracenic  Archite'-.ture.— Tomb  of  Sultan  Humayun,  Dellll. 


all  occur,  as  features  of  construction,  the  pointed  (often 
horseshoe)  arch,  the  pointed  (often  bulbous)  dome,  and 
the  rich  surface-decoration  in  arabesque,  with  frequent 
use  of  mosaic,  or  of  geometrical  design  in  pigments.  See 
Alhamiraie,  Arabic,  Mogul,  Moorish.— Saxacejsie  Work, 
Saracenic  fabric,  an  early  name  for  tapestry. 
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Saracenical  (sar-a-sen'i-kal),  a.  [<  Saracenic 
+  -al.']  Same  as  Saracenic.  See  the  quotation 
from  Purehas  under  hatchM,  v.  t.,  2. 

saracenicum  (sar-a-sen'i-kum),  n.  [ML.,  neut. 
of  Saracenicus,  Saracenic:  see  Saracenic  and 
sarsenet.  ]     Sarsenet. 

Saracenism  (sar'a-sen-izm),  n.  [<  Saracen  + 
-ism.']    Mohammedanism. 

All  Forraigners,  Christian,  Mahometan,  or  Heathen,  who 
come  into  this  Island,  .  .  .  may  easily  see  such  sights  as 
rather  proclaim  Saracenism,  Barbarism,  and  Atheisme 
than  such  a  sense  of  Christianisme  as  possessed  our  noble 
Progenitors. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  556.    (Dames.) 

saragu  (sar'a-go),  n.    Same  as  sargo. 

sarangousty'  (sar-an-g6s'ti),  n.  A  material 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  stucco  with  some 
water-proof  substance,  and  used,  either  in  a 
continuous  sheet  or  in  square  tiles,  as  a  pre- 
servative of  walls,  etc.,  from  damp. 

Sarapis,  n.    See  Serapis. 

sarasin,  n.    See  sarrasin. 

Saraswati  (sa-ras'wa-te),  m.  [Hind.]  In  Bind, 
myth.,  the  goddess  of  speech,  music,  arts,  and 
letters. 

sarail  (sar'a),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  kind  of  goat- 
antelope  of  India,,  Nemorheedus  rubidus.  Encye. 
Brit.,  XII.  742. 

sarawakite  (sar-a-wak'it),  n.  [<  Sarawalc  (see 
def.)  +  -ite2.]  Ih  mineral.,  a  compound  of  an- 
timony occurring  in  minute  colorless  or  pale- 
yellow  octahedrons  with  the  native  antimony 
of  Sarawak  in  Borneo :  the  exact  composition 
is  unknown. 

sarbacand (sar'ba-kand), n.  Same assarbacane. 
These  (the  first  tools)  were  invented,  not  by  one  man, 
nor  at  one  spot  upon  the  earth,  but  by  many,  and  at  points 
very  distant  from  one  another.  Thus  originated  levers, 
rollers,  wedges,  and  axes ;  clubs  and  spears ;  slings,  sarba- 
cands,  lassos ;  bows  and  aiTows ;  etc. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  July,  1878,  p.  268. 

sarbacane  (sar'ba-kan),  n.  [OF.  sarbacane, 
alsosa/'6atoi«e(Cotgrave).]  A  blow-gun.  Com- 
pare sumpitan. 

sarbitt,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  sorrow. 
[Scotch.] 

"O  smUt!"  says  the  Ladie  Maisery, 
"That  ever  the  like  betide." 
Lord  Wa'yaitesand  AuLdlngra/in  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  831). 

sarcasm  (sSr'kazm),  n.  [<  P.  sarcasme  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  sarcasmo,  <  L.  sareasmus,  sarcasmos, 
<  Qt.  aapKaa^6(,  a  sneer,  <  aapnal^tLv,  tear  flesh 
like  dogs,  bite  the  lips  in  rage,  sneer,  <  aap^ 
(capita),  -flesh.]  A  biting  taunt  or  gibe,  or  the 
use  of  such  a  taimt;  a  bitter,  cutting  expres- 
sion ;  a  satirical  remark  or  expression,  uttered 
with  scorn  or  contempt;  in  rhetoric,  a  form  of 
irony;  bitter  irony. 

When  we  deride  with  a  oertaine  seueritie,  we  may  call 
it  the  bitter  taunt  [Sa/rcasmus]. 

PuUenhmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (Arber  reprint),  p.  200. 
It  was  the  sarcasm  of  Montesquieu,  "  it  would  not  do  to 
suppose  that  negroes  were  m  en,  lest  it  should  turn  out  that 
whites  were  not."  Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 
=Syn.  Irony,  etc.  (see  satire),  taunt,  fling, 
sarcasmoust  (sar-kaz'mus),  a.  [<  sarcasm  + 
-o«s.]     Sarcastic. 

When  he  gets  a  sarcasmovx  paper  against  the  Crown, 
well  backed  with  authority  or  quality,  then  he  pours  it  out 
at  full  length.         Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  98.    (Dames.) 
Like  th'  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it 
The  saints  fell  prostrate,  to  adore  it; 
So  say  the  wicked— and  will  you 
Make  that  sarca»m^rus  scandal  true. 
By  running  after  dogs  and  bears? 
Beasts  more  unclean  than  calves  or  steers. 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  I.  il.  579. 

sarcastic  (sSr-kas'tik),  a.  [<  p.  sarcastique  = 
Sp.  sarcdstico  =  Pg.  It.  sarcastico  (?),  <  Gr.  *aap- 
KacTtKSg,  sarcastic,  <  aapKal^Eiv,  sneer:  see  sar- 
casm."] Characterized  by  sarcasm;  bitterly  cut- 
ting ;  scornfully  severe ;  taunting. 

What  a  flerce  and  .sarcastick  reprehension  would  this 

have  drawn  from  the  friendship  of  the  world !         South. 

The  sarcastic  bitterness  of  his  conversation  disgusted 

those  who  were  more  inclined  to  accuse  his  licentiousness 

than  their  own  degeneracy.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

sarcasticalf  (sar-kas'ti-kal),  a.     [<  sarcastic  + 
-al.]    Sarcastic. 
He  sets  it  down  after  this  sarcastical  manner. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  li.  16. 

sarcastically  (sar-kas'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sar- 
castic manner;  with  bitter  taunt. 

The  deist  Collins  said,  sarcastically,  that  nobody  doubted 
the  existence  of  the  Deity  until  the  Boyle  lecturers  had 
undertaken  to  prove  it. 

Ledie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  ii.  §  6. 

sarcet,  n.  and  v.    See  sarse. 

sarcel  (sar'sel),  n.  [Also  sercel;  <  OP.  cer(xl, 
a  circle,  hoop,  bend,  the  pinion  or  outer  joint 
of  a  hawk's  wing,  <  L.  eirceUus,  dim.  of  eircu- 
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lus,  a  ring,  circle :  see  circle.]    In.  falconry,  the 

pinion  or  outer  joint  of  a  hawk's  wing. 

Shaking  on  their  sinnewie  side 

Their  long  strong  sarcels,  richly  triple-died 

Gold-Azure-Crimsin,  th'  one  aloft  doth  soar 

To  Palestine,  th'  other  to  Nilus  shoare. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

sarcel6,  sarcellee  (sar-se-la'),  a.  [<  OP.  cer- 
ce¥,  pp.  of  oerceler,  <  cercel,  a  circle,  hoop:  see 
sarcel.]    Same  as  sarceled Cross  saxcel^.    See 

eross'^. 

sarceled,  sarcelled  (sar'seld),  a.  [<  sarcel  + 
-ed^.]  In  her.,  cut  through  the  middle:  espe- 
cially noting  a  heast  or  bird  represented  as 
so  divided,  and  used  as  a  bearing,  the  halves 
placed  saltierwise  or  in  some  other  way.    Also 

cloven.— Cross  sarceled  resarceled.  See  crossi.— 
Deml-sarceled,  in  her.,  partly  cut  through,  or  having  a 
deep  notch  or  several  notches  cut  in  it :  an  epithet  loosely 
used  to  denote  various  methods  of  notching  or  voiding : 
thus,  a  cross  demi-sareeled  has  a  square  notch  cut  in  each 
of  its  four  extremities. 

sarcelle  (sar-sel'),  »•  [P-i  also  cercelle,  a  teal: 
see  cercel.']  A  kind  of  duck ;  especially,  a  teal, 
as  the  garganey,  Querquedula  eireia.  .A.lso  sercel. 

sarcenchymatous  (sar-seng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
sarcenchyme  (NL.  *sarcenchyma(i-))  +  -ous.] 
Soft  or  fleshy,  as  a  certain  connective  tissue  of 
sponges ;  of  or  pertaining  to  sarcenchyme. 

sarcenchyme  (sar-seng'Mm),  ».  [<  NL.  *sar- 
cencJi/yma,  <  Gr.  aap^  (aapK-),  flesh,  -I-  iyxofia,  an 

,  infusion :  see  enchymatous.]  One  of  the  soft 
fleshy  connective  tissues  of  sponges,  considered 
to  be  a  modifleation  of  coUenchyme,  consisting 
of  small  polygonal  granular  cells  either  closely 
contiguous  or  separated  by  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  structureless  gelatinous  matrix. 

Sarcenchyme  would  appear  to  originate  from  a  densely 
granular  coUenchyme.       Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  419. 

sarcenet,  n.    See  sarsenet. 

Sarcicobrachiata  (sar"si-ko-brak-i-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <Gr.  aapKucif,  fleshy  (,i  cdp^  (aapn-),  flesh), 
+  L.  brachium,  arm:  see  brachiate.]  In  some 
systems,  an  order  of  brachiopods  whose  fleshy 
arms  have  no  shelly  support,  composed  of  the 
famihes  Discinidse,  Craniidse,  and  lAngulidse; 
the  inarticidate  or  lyopomatous  braehiopods. 
See  iMopomata.    Also  SarcobracMata. 

Sarcidiomis  (sar-sid-i-6r'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Eyton, 
1838,  in  form  Sarkidionis),  <  Gr.  capxiStov,  a  bit 
of  flesh  (dim.  of  adp^  {aapa-),  flesh),  +  ipvig, 
bird.]  A  genus  of  Indian  and  African  spur- 
winged  geese  of  the  subfamily  Plectropterinse, 
the  type  of  which  is  ;Si.  melanonotiis. 

Sarcina  (sar-si'na),  n.  [NL.  (Goodsir,  1842), 
<  L.  sarcina,  a  bundle,  <  sarcire,  patch,  mend.] 

1.  A  genus  of  schizomyoetous  fungi  or  bac- 
teria, closely  allied  to  the  genus  Bacterium. 
It  is  characterized  by  having  tbe  cells  united  in  small  but 
fixed  numbers  in  regular  families ;  the  cells  are  globular, 
dividing  in  two  or  three  planes;  daughter-cells  a  long 
time  united,  forming  little  solid  or  tubular  families,  which 
are  often  again  united  into  larger  colonies ;  the  families 
usually  consist  of  four  or  some  multiple  of  four  cells. 
They  are  found  in  various  organic  fiuids,  especially  those 
of  the  stomach,  occurring  in  both  health  and  disease. 
There  are  about  15  species  or  forms  recognized,  of  which 
S.  veniriculi  occurs  in  the  stomach  of  healthy  and  dis- 
eased man  and  the  higher  animals^  iS*.  urinee  occurs  in 
the  bladder;  S.  Vittoralvs  in  putrid  sea-water;  S.  hyalina 
in  swamps ;  5.  VirchowH  in  the  lungs,  etc. 

2.  [I.  c]  PI.  sarcinx  (-ne).  A  fungus  of  the 
genus  Sarcina. 

sarcinseform  (sar-si'ne-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Sar- 
cina  +  L.  forma,  form.]  In  bot.,  having  the 
form  or  shape  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sarcina. 

sarcine  (sar'sin),  n.  [Also  sarkin;  <  Gr.  trap- 
Kivog,  of  flesh,  <  crapf  (aapx-),  flesh.]  A  weak 
organic  base  (CKH4N4O)  existing  in  the  juice 
of  muscular  flesh :  same  as  hypoxa/nthine. 

sarcinic  (sar-sin'ik),  a.  [<  sarcina  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  sareinsB :  as,  sar- 
cinic fermentation. 

sarcinula  (sar-sin'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  sarcinulx  (-le). 
[NL.,  <  L.  sarcinula,  dim.  of  sarcina,  a  bundle: 
see  sarcina.]     Same  as  sardna,  2. 

Sarciophorus  (sar-si-of 'o-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Strick- 
land, 1841),  <  Gr.  aapKiov,  a  bit  of  flesh,  +  <p^peiv 
=  E.  bear^.]  A  genus  of  spur-winged  plovers, 
or  wattled  lapwings,  of  the  family  Charadriidse, 
without  any  hind  toe,  with  the  wattles  small, 
and  the  spur  almost  or  quite  obsolete.  The  type 
of  the  genus  is  the  crested  wattled  lapwing,  ,?.  tectus,  of 
Arabia  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  having  a  long  pointed 
black  crest  when  adult,  and  a  band  of  black  feathers  from 
the  neck  along  the  breast ;  the  primary  coverts  and  the 
bases  of  all  the  primaries  white,  and  the  terminal  half  of 
the  outermost  secondaries  black.  The  black-breasted  wat- 
tled lapwing  is  S.  pectoralis,  of  Australia  and  Tasmania; 
,9.  m^alabaricus  is  the  Indian  representative,  and  type  of  a 
subgenus  Lobipluvia.  The  African  5.  albiceps,  the  black- 
shouldered  or  white-crowned  wattled  lapwing,  is  more 
aberrant^  with  better-developed  wattles  and  spurs,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  generic  name  Xiphidioptenis  (which  see)* 
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sarcitis  (sSr-si'tis),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  odpf  (ffopx-), 
flesh,  +  -tto.]    Same  as  myositis. 
sarclet  (sar'kl),  v.  t.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  sarkle ; 

<  OF.  (and  P.)  sarcler,  F.  dial.  (Norm.)  jereir, 
sercler  =  Pr.  salclar,  serdar  =  Pg.  sachar  =  It. 
sarchiare,  <  LL.  sarculare,  hoe,  <  L.  sarculiis, 
sarculum,  a  hoe,  <  sarrire  (sarire),  weed,  hoe.] 
To  weed  with  a  hoe  or  some  similar  tool. 

To  sarkle^  to  harrow,  or  rake  over  agayne. 

Ftorio,  p.  444. 

sarcobasis  (sHx-koVa-sis), ».  [NL,,  <  Gr.  aip^ 
(aapic-),  flesh,  +  pdaic,  a  step,  foot,  base :  see 
basis,  6ase2.]  li  fjot.,  an  indehiseent,  many- 
celled  superior  fruit,  eontaining  but  few  seeds ; 
a  caioerule.  The  cells  cohere  to  a  common 
style,  as  about  a  common  axis. 

Sarcobatidese  (sar-kob-a-tid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  "1880)",  <  Sarcobatus  + 
-idex.']  A  tribe  of  apetalous  plants  of  the  order 
ChenopodiacesB,  consisting  of  the  monotypic  ge- 
nus Sarcobatus. 

Sarcobatus  (sar-kob'a-tus),  n.  [NL.  (Nees, 
1817) ,  so  called  from  its  habit  and  resemblance, 

<  Gr.  ffdpf  (aapK-),  flesh,  +  /SoTif,  samphire.]  An 
anomalous  genus  of  apetalous  plants,  constitut- 
ing the  tribe  Sarcobatidese  in  the  order  Chenopo- 
diacese.  it  isobar- 
acterized  by  its 
monaecious  bract- 
less  flowers,  the 
staminate  in  cat- 
kins and  without 
any  floral  envelops, 
the  pistillate  soli- 
tary in  the  axils, 
and  having  their 
top-shaped  peri- 
anth wholly  con- 
fluent with  the  ovar 
ry,  which  is  trans- 
versely thickened 
above  and  termi- 
nated by  two  fleshy 
recurving  stigmas, 
and  which  contains 
a  single  pear- 
shaped  ovule.  The 
fruit  is  a  rigid  mem- 
branaceous utricle, 
surrounded  by  a 
thin  and  veiny  hori- 
zontal wing,  and 
containing  an  erect 
orbicular  seed,  with 
green  spiral  embryo 
and  inf  eriorradicle. 
The  only  species,  5. 
vermicidatu8,ia&Tiar 
tive  of  the  western 
United  States,  and 
is  an  erect  much- 
branched  spiny  shrub,  with  numerous  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  linear,  sessile,  and  somewhat  fleshy,  and  cylin- 
drical catklus  with  persistent  scales.  It  is  known  as 
ffreasetoood,  and  is  the  principal  shrub  called  by  that  name. 

sarcoblast  (sar'ko- blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  odpf 
(ffop/c-),  flesh,  +  p%aaT6q,  a  germ.]  The  germ 
of  sarcode ;  a  germinating  particle  of  sarcode, 
or  saroodous  blastema. 

sarcoblastic  (sSr-ko-blas'tik),  a.  [<  sarcoblast 
+  -jc]  Germinating  or  budding,  as  sarcode ; 
pertaining  to  a  sarcoblast. 

Sarcoborinse  (sar"k6-b6-ia'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(M'Clellaud,  1838),  <'Gr.  udpf  {aapa-),  flesh,  + 
Pop6(,  devouring.]  A  subfamily  of  cyprinoid 
fishes,  distinguished  by  a  short  intestinal  canal 
and  adaptation  for  a  carnivorous  diet.  It  in- 
cludes the  LeuffiscmsB,  and  numerous  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  Cyprinidse. 

Sarcobracbiata  (sar-ko-brak-i-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  SarcieobracMaia. 

sarcocarp  (sar'ko-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  aap^  (aapx-), 
flesh,  +  Kapirdc,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  the  fleshy  part 
of  certain  fruits,  placed  between  the  epicarp 
and  the  endocarp;  the  mesoearp.  it  is  that  part  of 
fleshy  fruits  which  is  usually  eaten,  as  in  the  peach,  plum, 
etc.    See  mesoearp,  and  cuts  under  drupe  and  endocarp. 

sarcocele  (sar'ko-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  aapKod/h/,  a 
fleshy  excrescence  on  the  serotum,<  a&p^  (ffapt-), 
flesh,  +  K^hi,  a  tumor.]  A  fleshy  tumor  of  the 
testis,  as  a  carcinoma  or  sarcoma. 

Sarcocephalese  (sar"k6-se-fa'le-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1^30),  <  Sarcocephalus  + 
-ex.l  A  subtribe  of  plants  of  the  order  Subia- 
cese,  typified  by  the  genus  Sarcocephalus. 

Sarcocepbalus  (sar-ko-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.  (A. 
Af  zelius,  1824),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  fleshy 
mass  formed  by  both  flowers  and  fruit ;  <  Gr. 
adp^  {aapn-),  flesh,  +  luipal^,  head.]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants  of  the  order  Rubiacese  and 
tribe  Naucleese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Sarcoce- 
phalese. It  is  characterized  by  a  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped  corolla  with  five  or  six  rounded  lobes  above,  and 
below  a  very  smooth  throat  bearing  five  or  six  stamens,  and 
by  a  two-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules  imbricated 
over  placentffi  which  are  pendulous  from  the  summit  of 


Greasewood  {Sarcobatus  Tfermiculatus). 

z,  branch  with  female  flowers;  2,  branch 

with  fruits ;  a,  a  female  flower ;  b,  the  fruit. 
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each  ceU.  There  are  about  8  species,  natives  of  the  tropics 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  are  shrubs  and  trees, 
or  sometimes  climbers,  with  opposite  rigid  leaves,  con- 
spicuous triangular  or  obovate  stipules  between  the  peti- 
oles, and  white  or  yellow  termini  and  axillary  or  some- 
times panicled  flower-heads.     The  fruit  is  a  fleshy  syn- 

,  carp  containing  thin  membranous  partitions,  with  a  few 

'  minute  seeds  in  each  carpel.  (For  S.  escvlentus^  also  known 
as  country-fig,  see  Guinea  peach,  under  peach^,)  Several 
species  produce  a  medicinal  bark.    See  African  cinchona 

.  (under  cinchona)  and  doundaki  bark  (under  bark^). 

sarcocol  (sar'ko-kol),  n.  [<  NL.  saroocolla,  < 
L.  sarcocolla,  <  Gr.  aapKOKdXTia,  a  Persian  gum, 

<  adp^  (aapK-),  flesh,  -f  Kd^?M,  glue.]  A  semi- 
transparent  solid  substance,  imported  from 
Arabia  and  Persia  in  grains  of  a  light-yellow  or 
red  color. 

sarcocolla  (sS,r-k6-kol'a),  n.     [<  L.  sarcocolla, 

<  Gr.  (Tap/co/td/Ua,  a  Persian  gum:  see  sarcocol.'] 
1.  Same  a.s  sarcocol. —  2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Kunth, 
1830).]  A  genus  of  apetalous  shrubs  of  the 
order  Penxacese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with 
a  long  cylindrical  perianth-tube  which  bears  four  valvate 
and  strongly  recurved  lobes,  and  incloses  foui*  stamens,  a 
cylindrical  style  with  a  terminal  four-lobed  stigma,  and 
an  ovary  of  four  cells  each  with  either  two  or  four  erect 
ovules.  There  are  9  or  10  species,  all  natives  of  South 
Africa.  They  are  diminutive  shrubs  with  large  flowers, 
and  in  the  type,  &  sqwimosa,  with  large  and  colored  floral 
leaves  filled  with  acopious  liquid  varniah.  Theyresemble 
in  habit  the  closely  related  genus  Penaa.  The  substance 
known  as  sarcocol,  the  aruxroot  of  the  Arabs  and  the  gujara 
of  the  Hindus,  an  ancient  drug  still  much  used  medicinally 
in  India,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  plants 
of  the  genus  Sarcocolla  or  Pensea;  but  it  comes  from  Ara- 
bia and  Persia,  where  these  do  not  grow,  and  is  perhaps 
from  plants  of  the  genus  Attragaim. 

sarcocoUin  (sar-ko-kol'in),  n.    [<  sarcocolla  + 
-i»2.]    Same  as  sarcocol. 
SarcOcystidia(sar"k6-sis-tid'i-a),  n.pl.     [NL., 

<  Sarcooystis  +  4dia^  A  division  of  Sporozoa, 
formed  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Sarco- 
oystis and  Amwbidium,  members  of  which  are 
found  parasitic  in  the  muscular  tissues  of  many 
animals.    Biitschli. 

Sarcocystidian  (sar'ko-sis-tid'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (Sarcoc^sMia. 
II.  re.  A  member  of  the  SarcocysUdia. 

Sarcocystis  (sar-ko-sis'tis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a&p^  {aapK-),  flesh,  -t-  Kiarii,  the  bladder:  see 
cyst.]  A  genus  of  parasitic  sporozoans,  giving 
name  to  the  SarcocysUdia. 

Sarcodaria  (sar-ko-da'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aapK&Srig,  flesh-like,  +  -aria.]  In  H.  Milne-Ed- 
wards's  classification  (1855),  the  second  sub- 
branch  of  his  fourth  branch  Zoophytes,  distin- 
guished from  his  Badiaria  (or  echinoderms, 
aealephs,  and  polyps),  and  composed  of  the 
two  classes  Infusoria  and  Spongiaria.  It  thus 
corresponds  to  Protozoa  with  the  inclusion 
therein  of  the  sponges. 

sarcode  (sar'kod),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  aapK&S^;, 
contr.  of  aapmeio^c,  flesh-like:  see  sarcoid.] 
I,  11.  Dujardin's  name  of  the  primitive  indiffer- 
ent substance  of  all  animal  bodies,  as  observed 
by  him  in  certain  protozoans:  subsequently 
named  and  now  usually  called  protoplasm  or 
bioplasm. 
II.  a.  Sarcodic  or  sarcodous ;  protoplasmic. 

Sarcodea  (sar-ko'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. :  see  sar- 
code.] Sarcodic  animals,  consisting  chiefly  or 
entirely  of  sarcode:  a  loose  synonym  of  Proto- 
zoa. .   Also  Sarcoidea. 

sarcoderm  (sar'ko-derm),  n.  [<  NL.  sareoder- 
ma,  <  Gr.  cdpf  (trap/c-),  flesh,  +  oip/ia,  skin.]  In 
bot. ,  the  middle  fleshy  layer  in  the  testa  of  some 
seed,  especially  when  it  becomes  succulent. 

sarcoderma  (sar-ko-der'ma),  n.  [NL. :  see  sar- 
coderm.]   Same  as'  sarcoderm. 

Sarcodes  (sar-ko'dez),  re.  [NL.  (Torrey,  1850), 
so  called  with  ref .  to  the  red  fieshy  stem ;  <  Gr. 
aapK^driq,  flesh-like:  see  sarcode.]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants  of  the  order  Monotropese. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  disk  and  the  pres- 
ence of  five  concave  and  glandular-hairy  persistent  sep- 
als, a  bell-shaped  corolla  with  five  short  erect  lobes,  ten 
stamens  with  anthers  erect  in  the  bud,  and  a  flve-lobed 
ovary  surmounted  by  a  columnar  style  with  a  flve-lobed 
stigma.  The  five  ovary-cells  contain  very  numerous 
ovules  crowded  on  fleshy  and  two-lobed  placentae,  and 
ripening  into  extremely  minute  ovoid  seeds.  The  only 
species,  S.  sanguin^a,  is  a  native  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
California,  and  is  known  as  snow-plant  from  the  place  of 
its  growth.  It  is  a  leafless  parasitic  herb,  like  the  Indian- 
pipe  and  others  of  Its  family,  and  bears  numerous  erect 
red  flowers  on  a  dense  spike-like  bracted  raceme.  The 
robust  and  fleshy  stem  is  thicldy  covered  with  scales,  and 
produces  a  coral-like  mass  of  roots  at  its  base.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  flesh-red  color,  and  covered  well  to  the  base 
with  crowded  and  persistent  flowers. 

sarcodic  (sar-kod'ik),  a.  [<  sarcode  +  -ic] 
Same  as  sarcodous.    Darwin. 

sarcodous  (sar'ko-dus),  a.  [<  sarcode  +  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  sarcode;  containing  or  consist- 
ing of  sarcode;  resembling  sarcode ;  sarcodic; 
protoplasmic. 
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sarcognomy  (sar-kog'no-mi),  ».  [<  Gr.  irdpf 
(ffop/c-),  flesh,  +  yvii/ivi  thought,  judgment.] 
A  study  of  corporeal  development  which  seeks 
to  explain  the  relations  and  correspondences 
between  the  body  and  the  brain,  and  to  show 
the  corresponding  physiological  and  psychical 
powers  in  each.   J.  B.  Sucharuin,  1842. 

sarcoid  (sar'koid),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  aapKou6i)(,. 
flesh-like,  fleshy,  <  ffdpf  (aapx-),  flesh,  -f  eidof, 
form;  of.  sarcode.]  I.  a.  Eesembling  flesh; 
fleshy,  as  the  soft  tissue  of  a  sponge. 

II.  n.  A  particle  of  the  sarcoid  tissue  of  a 
sponge. 

Sarcoidea  (sar-koi'df-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Sarcodea. 

sarcolactic  (sar-ko-lak'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ffdpf 
(aapK-),  flesh,  +  L.  lac  Qact-),  milk,  -I-  -ic]  Used 
only  in  the  following  phrase — Saxcolactic  add. 
Same  as  paralaetie  add  (which  see,  under  paraZa^aie). 

sarcolemma  (sar-ko-lem'a),  re.;  pi.  sarcolem- 
mata  (-a-ta).  [NL.',  <  Gr.  ffdpf  (aapK-),  flesh,  + 
le/i/ia,  Husk,  skin.]  An  elastic  transparent 
structureless  membrane  which  forms  a  tubular 
sheath  enveloping  and  supporting  each  fiber 
(bundle  of  fibrillee)  of  striped  muscular  tissue, 
excepting  that  of  the  heart.  See  muscular  tis- 
sue, under  muscular. 

The  sarcolem/ma  is  not  contractile,  but  its  elasticity  al- 
lows it  to  adjust  itself,  pretty  accurately,  to  the  changes 
of  form  of  the  contractile  substance  which  it  contains. 

nuxtey,  Elem.  Physiol.,  p.  327. 

sarcoleinmic(Bar-ko-lem'ik),  a.  [<  sarcolemma 
+  -ic.]  Investing  or  sheathing  muscular  fiber ; 
having  the  character  of,  or  pertaining  to,  sarco- 
lemma :  as,  a  sarcolemmic  tissue  or  sheath. 
sarcolemmous  (sar-ko-lem'us),  a.  [<  sarco- 
lemma +  -ous.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  sarcolemma;  resembling  sarcolemma. 
Sarcolemur  (sar-ko-le'mer),  re.  [NL.  (Cope, 
1875),  <  Gr.  a&p^  (aapK-),  flesh,  -\-  NL.  Lemur.] 
A  genus  of  extinct  Eocene  mammals  from  the 
Bridger  beds  of  North  America,  presumably 
of  lemuroid  affinities,  having  quinquetuber- 
culate  lower  molars,  the  fifth  cusp  separated 
from  the  anterior  inner  one  by  an  apical  fissure 
only. 

sarcolite  (sar'ko-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  <rdpf  (aapic-), 
flesh,  4-  Xfflof,  a  stone.]  A  silicate  of  alumin- 
ium, calcium,  and  sodium,  occurring  in  reddish 
tetragonal  crystals  near  V  esuvius :  it  is  related 
in  form  to  the  scapolites. 

Sarcolobe  (sar'ko -16b),  re.     [<  Gr.  crdpf  (aapK-), 

flesh,  +  /loySdf,  a  lobe.]    In  6ot,athick  fleshy 

cotyledon,  such  as  that  of  the  bean  or  pea. 

sarcologlc  (sar-ko-loj'ik),  a.     [<  sarcolog-y  -t- 

-ic]     Of  or  pertaining  to  sarcology. 

sarcological  (sar-ko-loj'i-kaJ),  a.     [<  sarcologic 

+  -al.]  Same  as  sarcologic. 
sarcologist  (sar-kol'o-jist),  re.  [<  sarcolog-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  sarcology. 
sarcology  (sar-kol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  odpf  (aapK-), 
fiesh,  +  -\oyia,  <  Mycm,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The 
science  of  the  soft  or  fleshy  parts  of  the  body: 
a  department  of  anatomy  (fistinguished  from 
osteology.     [Not  in  use.] 

sarcoma  (sar-ko'ma),  re. ;  pi.  sarcomata  or  sar- 
comas (-ma-ta,  -mSz).  [NL.,  <  GSr.  adpxa/ia,  a 
fleshy  excifescence,  <  aapKovv,  make  fleshy,  aap- 
Kovadai,  produce  flesh,  <  cdpf  (aapK-),  flesh.]  1. 
In  &0*.,  a  fleshy  disk.  Henslow. — 2.  In  pathol., 
a  tumor  composed  of  tissue  resembling  embry- 
onic connective  tissue.  The  sarcomas  are  of 
varying,  usually  high,  grades  of  malignancy. — 
Alveolar  sarcoma.  See  alveolar.— Gian.t-ce'UeA  sax- 
coma,  a  kind  of  sarcoma  formed  chiefly  of  spheroidal  or 
fusiform  cells  of  variable  size,  but  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  larger  and  smaller  multinuclear  cells  called 
giant-cells.  Also  called  myeloid  sarcoma. — Myelogenic 
sarcoma,  a  sarcoma  arising  in  the  bone-marrow. — Mye- 
loid sarcoma.  Same  as  giantoeBed  sarcoma.— Osteoid 
sarcoma,  a  mixed  tumor  consisting  in  part  of  the  tissue 
of  fibrosarcoma  and  round-celled  sarcoma,  and,  mingled 
with  this,  immature  bone-tissue  in  varying  amounts.  Also 
called  malignant  osteoma  and  osteoid  cancer. —  FarOBteal 
sarcoma,  a  sarcoma  growing  close  to  the  outside  of  the 
periosteum.— Periosteal  saxcoma,  a  sarcoma  arising  in 
the  periosteum.— Round-celled  Sarcoma,  a  sarcoma  in 
which  the  cells  are  round,  but  may  be  large  or  small.  The 
round-celled  sarcomata  are  frequently  very  maltgnant 
rapid  in  growth,  soft,  vascular,  and  were  formerly  called 
medullary  cancers.— Spindle-celled  saxcoma,  a  sarcoma 
with  fusiform  cells,  large  or  small.  When  the  intercellu- 
lar substance  is  abundant,  it  Is  sometimes  aaXieiJibrosar- 
coma,  and  is  a  form  transitional  in  a  fibroma.  Tlie  spin- 
dle-celled sarcomas  include  forms  formerly  called  jvrro- 
plasUc  tumors  and  recurrent  fibroids. 
sarcomatosis  (sar-ko-ma-to'sis),  re.  [NL. ,  <  Gr. 
adpKafm{T-),  a  fleshy  excrescence,  +  -osis.]  Sar- 
comatous invasion  or  degeneration, 
sarcomatous  (sar-kom'a-tus),  a.  [<  sarcoma(t-) 
+  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
sarcoma. 
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aarcomet  (sar'kom),  n.  [<  NL.  sarcoma,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  sarcoma.    Minsheu. 

Sarcomphalus  (sar-kom'far-lus),  n.  [NL.  (P. 
Browne,  1756),  so  called  with  ref .  to  the  fleshy 
funiculus;  <  Gr.  udpf  (aapic-),  flesh,  +  ofujia^^c, 
navel.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Bhamnacese  and  tribe  Zizyphex.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  panlclecl  flowers  with  five  long  and  slender- 
stalked  erect  and  hooded  petals,  five  anthers  opening  out- 
ward, and  a  disk  which  sheathes  the  hase  of  the  calyx  and 
invests  the  ovoid  three-celled  ovary,  a  small  dry  and  ovoid 
drnpe  in  Iruit,  containing  a  two-celled  and  two-seeded 
stone.  The  3  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs  with  very  smooth  bark,  with  or  with- 
out spines,  and  bearing  very  smooth  ovate  or  obovate  en- 
tire leaves,  and  small  flowers  In  much-branching  panicles. 
5.  laurinus  of  Jamaica  is  there  known  as  tastard  ligrmm- 
viltie. 

Sarco^etalum  (sar-ko-pet'a-lum),  n.  [NL. 
(Ferdinand  vonMueUer,  1860j,<  Gr.  a&p^  (aapK-), 
flesh,  +  7rsTa?Mv,  petal.]  A  genus  of  polypeta- 
lous plants  of  the  order  Menispermaeex  and  tribe 
dssampeUdex.  it  is  characterized  by  dioecious  flowers 
with  two  to  Ave  minute  sepals,  three  to  Ave  or  rarely  six 
thickened  and  fleshy  petals,  and  a  column  of  stamens  with 
two  or  three  short  and  spreading  lobes  above,  each  lobe 
bearing  a  horizontal  anther.  The  pistillate  flowers  contain 
three  to  six  carpels,  which  become  in  fruit  compressed  and 
one-seeded  drupes.  The  only  species,  5.  Harveyanum^  is 
a  native  of  Australia,  and  is  there  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Ha/ney'a  vine.  It  is  a  climbing  vine  with  broad 
and  heart-shaped  evergreen  leaves,  and  flowers  borne  in 
lateral  unbranched  racemes. 

Sarcophagai  (sar-kof 'a-ga),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen, 
1826),  fern.  sing,  of  sarcophagus,  flesh-eating: 
see  sarcophagous.']  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, typical  of  the  ta,va.ily  Sarcophagidx ;  the 
flesh-flies.  They  are  large  or  small,  moderately  bristly 
species,  recognizable  from  the  lengthened  three-striped 
scutellum  and  from  cubical  claret-colored  spots  on  the 
abdomen.  These  flies  are  viviparous,  and  deposit  liv- 
ing larvae  upon  decaying  animal  substances.  Some  have 
been  considered  parasitic  upon  other  insects,  but  probably 
they  never  oviposit  upon  living  larvse  or  pupse.  They  have 
been  known  to  breed  in  ulcerous  sores  upon  man  and  other 
mammals.  The  species  are  numerous,  over  50  inhabiting 
the  United  States.  S.  eamaria  is  the  European  flesh-fly, 
by  some  authors  considered  identical  with  the  North 
American  S,  simUis,  in  which  case  the  former  is  said  to 
be  cosmopolitan.    See  cut  \m&QT  flesh- fly. 

Sarcophaga^  (sar-kof 'a-ga),  m.^i.  [NL., neut.  pi. 
of  sarcophagus :  see  sarcophagous.']  In  Owen's 
classification  (1839),  a  division  of  marsupials, 
having  teeth  of  three  kinds  and  no  ossoum, 
as  the  dasyures,  and  including  a  section  of  the 
carnivorous  marsupials. 

sarcophagal  (sar-kof'a-gal),  a.  [<  sareqpha- 
g-ous  +  -al.]    Flesh-d'evoiiring. 

So  this  natural  balm  .  .  .  can  at  utmost  but  keep  the 
body  living  till  the  life's  taper  be  burnt  out;  or,  after  death, 
give  a  short  and  insensible  preservation  to  it  in  the  sar- 
eophagal  grave.  See.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  376. 

sarcophagan  (sar-kof'a-gan),  n.     [<  NL.  8ar- 
cophaga^  +  -an.]    A  carnivorous  marsupial; 
a  member  of  the  Sarcophaga. 
sarcophaget,  n.    Same  as  sarcophagus. 
sarcophagi^  n.    Plural  of  sarcophagus. 
Sarcophagidse  (sar-ko-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 
<  Sarcophaga^  +  -idx.]    A  family  of  dipterous 
insects  or  true  flies,  founded  on  the  genus  Sarco- 
phaga.   The  antennal  bristle  is  naked  at  the  tip,  and 
feathered  for  half  its  length  only;  the  forehead  is  broad 
in  both  sexes,  and  the  abdomen  is  four-jointed.     The 
family  contains  about  6  genera,  of  which  Sarcophaga  is 
the  most  important. 
sarcophagous  (sar-kof  Vgus),  a.     [<  NL.  sar- 
cophagus,<.  Grr.  aapiaxp&yoq,  flesh-eating,  carnivo- 
rous, <  aap^  {aapK-),  flesh, -f-  ^ayelv,  eat.]   Flesh- 
eating;  zoophagous;  carnivorous,  as  a  marsu- 
pial ;  pertaining  to  the  Sarcophaga :  sometimes 
specifically  contrasted  with  phytophagous  or 
heriifDorous. 

sarcophagus  (sar-kof 'a-gus),  n. ;  pi.  sarcophagi 
(-ji).  [Formerly  also'  sarcophage,  <  F.  sarco- 
phage  =  Sp.  sarcdfago  =  Pg.  sarcophago  =  It. 
sarcofago  =  D.  sarcophaag  =  (J.  sa/rcophag  = 
Dan.  Sw.  sa/rleofag,  a  coffin,  sarcophagus;  <  L. 
sarcophagus,  adj.j'so.  lapis,  a  kind  of  limestone, 
as  a  noun  a  coffin,  sepulcher,  <  Grr.  napno^dyoq, 
adj.,  flesh-eating,  carnivorous  (aapao^&yo^  Xi- 
Bog,  &  limestone  so  called^  lit.  'flesh-consum- 
ing stone,'  so  named  from  a  supposed  property 
of  consuming  the  flesh  of  corpses  laid  in  it) ; 
hence,  as  a  noun,  a  coffin  of  such  stone :  see  sar- 
cophagous.] 1.  A  species  of  stone  used  among 
the  Greeks  for  making  coffins.  It  was  called  by 
the  Romans  lapis  Assvus,  from  being  found  at 
Assos,  a  city  of  the  Troad. — 2.  A  stone  coffin, 
especially  one  ornamented  with  sculptures  or 
bearing  inscriptions,  etc.  Sarcophagi  were  in  use 
from  very  early  Egyptian  and  Oriental  antiquity  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  Soman  empire.  Many  Greek  and  Roman 
examples  are  magnificent  in  their  rich  carvings,  and  a  few 
are  of  high  importance  as  preserving  in  their  decoration 
almost  the  chief  remains  of  purely  Greek  painting  in  col- 
ors.   Although  now  uncommon,  they  are  sometimes  used, 
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Sarcophagus  trestored),  from  the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Assos  in  the 
Troad,  excavated  by  the  Archseological  Institute  of  America,  1881. 

especially  for  the  burial  of  distinguished  persons  whose 
tombs  are  more  or  less  monumental.  See  also  cuts  under 
hacGhanlU  and  Etruscan. 

3.  A  peculiar  wine-cooler  forming  part  of  a 
dining-room  sideboard  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  it  Was  a  dark  mahogany 
box,  Hued  with  lead. 

sarcophagy  (sar-kof 'a-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aapKoipayia, 
the  eating  of  flesh,  <  aapKo^dyoc,  flesh-eating :  see 
sarcophagous.]  The  practice  of  eating  flesh; 
zoSphagy;  carnivorousness. 

There  was  no  sarcopha^  before  the  flood. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ill.  25. 

sarcophile  (sar'ko-fil),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Sarcophilus';  hence,  some  or  any  sareoph- 
Uous  animal. 

sarcophilous  (sar-kof'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  adp^ 
(aapn-),  flesh,  +  fikelv,  love.]  Fond  of  flesh  as 
an  article  of  diet;  sarcophagous. 

Sarcophilus  (sar-kof 'i-lus)j  n.  [NL. :  see  sar- 
cophilous.] A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupials 
of  the  family  Dasywridie  and  subfamily  Dasyu- 
rinse,  formerly  united  with  Dasywus,  contain- 


Tasmanian  Devil  t^Sarcophilus  ursittus). 

ing  the  Tasmanian  devil,  or  ursine  dasyure,  S. 
ursinus,  a  stout  heavy  animal  about  as  large  as 
a  badger,  of  blackish  color  with  some  white 
marks,  remarkable  for  its  ferocious  and  intrac- 
table disposition. 

Sarcophyte  (sar-kof 'i-te),  n.  [NL.  (Sparr- 
mann,  1777),  <  Gr.  adp$  (papn-),  flesh,  -I-  ^vt6v, 
plant.]  A  monotypie  genus  of  parasitic  and 
apetalous  plants  of  the  order  Balanophorex, 
constituting  the  tribe  Sarcophytex.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  dioecious  flowers,  the  staminate  with  a  three-  or 
four-lobed  calyx  and  three  or  four  stamens  with  many- 
celled  anthers,  the  pistillate  with  a  three-celled  ovary 
without  style,  its  three  pendulous  ovules  reduced  to  em- 
bryonal sacs.  The  only  species,  S.  sanguinea,  is  a  native 
of  South  Africa,  and  is  a  thick  fleshy  herb,  of  a  blood-red 
color,  very  smooth  and  oily,  and  with  an  unpleasant  odor. 
It  produces  a  lobed  and  shapeless  rootstock,  which  is 
without  scales,  and  bears  a  short  and  irregularly  ruptured 
ring  around  the  base  of  the  thick  and  scaly  flower-stalk. 
The  flowers  are  panicled  on  a  large  pyramidal  spadix,  the 
staminate  solitaiy  on  its  branches,  and  the  pistillate  com- 
pacted into  rounded  heads,  followed  by  fleshy  syncarps 
which  are  commonly  empty  or  contain  a  hard  tliee-angled 
single-seeded  stone. 

Sarcophyteae  (sar-ko-fit'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (End- 
licher,  1836),  <  Sarcophyte  +  -ex.]  A  tribe  of 
apetalous  plants  of  the  order  Balanophorese, 
consisting  of  the  fleshy  parasite  Sarcophyte. 

sarcoplasma  (sar-ko-plas'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aipS  (aapK-),  flesh,  -t-  7r/l(i(r(Ka,'"anything  formed: 
see  plasm.]  The  interfibrillar  substance  of 
muscular  tissue. 

Filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  muscle-columns  is 
the  interfibrillar  material  or  sarcoplasma. 

Micros.  Science,  N.  S.,  XXXI.  67. 

Sarcopsylla  (sar-kop-sU'a),  n.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1840),  <  Gr.  a&p^  (.oapn-),  flesh,  +  iJA^Tm,  a, 
flea.]  A  genus  of  siphonapterous  or  aphanip- 
terous  insects,  erected  to  contain  the  so-called 
jigger,  chigoe,  chique,  or  pique  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, S.  penetrans,  a  peculiar  flea  which  during 
the  dry  season  attacks  exposed  parts  of  the 
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human  body,  especially  the  feet,  and  burrows 
uuder  the  skm  or  nails.    See  out  under  chigoe. 

Sarcoptes  (sar-kop'tez), ».  [NL.  (Latreille),  < 
Gr.  odpf  (aapK-),  flesh,  +  (irreg.)  K&rrrew,  cut.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Sarcoptidse ;  the  itch-mites 
or  scab-mites.  S.  scabiei,  formerly  Acarus  sca- 
Mei,  is  the  aoarid  which  produces  the  itch  in 
man.    See  cut  under  itch-mite. 

sarcoptic  (sar-kop'tik),  a.  [<  sarcopt{id)  + 
■4c.]  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  sarcoptids ; 
due  to  the  presence  of  these  mites :  as,  sarcoptic 
mange  or  itch. 

Sarcoptidse  (sar-kop'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sar- 
coptes -i-  -4dse.]  A  family  of  atracheate  aca- 
rines,  typified  by  the  genus  Sarcoptes;  itch- 
/mites,  living  as  parasites  imder  the  skin  of  the 
host,  and  producing  a  painful  disease,  the  itch. 
See  cut  under  itch-mite. 

Sarcoptins  (sar-kop-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sar- 
coptes +  -dnx.]  The  itch-mites  as  a  subfamily 
of  Acaridse. 

Sarcorhamphidset  (sar-ko-ram'fi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Sarcorhamphus  +  -idee.]  A  famUy  of 
Baptores,  named  from  the  genus  Sarcorhamphus: 
same  as  Cathartidse;  the  New  World  vultures. 

Sarcorhamphinaet  (sar"ko-ram-fi'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Sarcorhamphus  +  4nx.]  The  Sarcorham- 
phidse  or  Gathartidx  regarded  as  a  subfamily 
of  VulturidsB. 

Sarcorhamphus  (sar-ko-ram'fus),  n.  [NL.,  C 
Gr.  ffdpf  {aapK-),  flesh,  +'  l>d/i(poc,  a  curved  beak.] 
An  American  genus  of  CatharMdse,hsm]ig  fleshy 
caruncles  on  the  bill;  the  condors  and  king- 
vultures.  5.  gryphus  is  the  Andean  condor;  S.  papct 
is  the  king-vulture.  The  Galifornian  condor,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  this  genus,  is  now  placed  in  Fseudogryphus. 
See  cuts  under  condor  and  kin^g^rndture. 

sarcoseptum  (sar-ko-sep'tum),  n. ;  pi.  sarcosep- 
ta  (-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a&p^  (oapK-),  flesh,  -I-  NL. 
septum,  q.  v.]  A  soft  septum;  a  fleshy  parti- 
tion; specifically,  a  mesentery  of  some  antho- 
zoans,  as  sea-anemones.    See  mesentery,  2  (6). 

sarcosis  (sar-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  odpnucci, 
sarcoma,  a  fleshy  excrescence,  <  aapKovv,  make 
flesh,  aapKovadai,  produce  flesh:  see  sarcoma.] 
In  surg.:  (a)  The  formation  of  flesh.  (6)  A 
fleshy  tumor;  sarcoma.  [This  term  is  now  gen- 
erally disused.] 

sarcosperm  (sar'ko-sp6rm),  n.  [<  Gr.  erdpf 
(aapji-),  flesh,  -1-  airi'pfia,  a  seed.]  Same  as  sar- 
coderm. 

Sarcostemma  (sar-ko-stem'a),  n.  [NL.  (E. 
Brown,  1809),  so  called  with  "ref .  to  the  fleshy 
inner  corona;  <  Gr.  adp^  {aapK-),  flesh,  -I-  are/ifia, 
a  wreath,  chaplet:  see  stemma.]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants  of  the  order  Asclepiadese 
and  tribe  Cynanchese.  it  is  distinguished  by  flowers 
with  deeply  flve-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  and  five  sta- 
mens united  into  a  short  tube,  surrounded  by  an  exterior 
corona  of  ten  short  rounded  lobes  forming  a  membrana- 
ceous ring,  and  by  an  inner  corona  of  five  fleshy  convex 
or  keeled  erect  scales.  There  are  about  8  species,  natives 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia  within  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical limits.  They  are  leafless,  shrubby  climbers  with 
fleshy  branches,  and  small  white  or  yellow  flowers  in 
rounded  cymes.  S.  brevistigma  (formerly  Asclepias  acida) 
is  the  reputed  soma-plant  of  the  v  edic  hymns.  S.  aphylla 
and  S.  rmrnude  are  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name 
ol  flesh  crown-flfmer. 

Sarcostigma  (sar-ko-stig'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Wight. 
and  Arnott,  1833),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the 
fleshy  discoid  stigma;  <  Gr.  adp^  (aapK-),  flesh, 
+  ariy/ia,  a  point:  see  stigma.]  A  genus  of 
polypetalous  plants  of  the  order  Olamiese  and 
tribe  Phytocrenese.  it  is  characterized  by  dioecious  and 
interruptedly  spiked  flowers,  with  filaments  longer  than 
the  anthers,  a  sessile  stigma,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  with 
two  pendulous  ovules,  in  fruit  an  oblong  drupe  with  woody 
stone  containing  a  seed  destitute  of  albumen,  and  with 
thick,  fieshy,  heart-shaped  seed-leaves.  The  3  species  are 
natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  shrubby 
climbers  and  twiners,  growing  to  a  great  height,  and  with 
hard- wood  stems  bearing  alternate  oblong  rigid  and  veiny 
leaves,  and  elongated  spikes  of  small  fiowers.  S.  Kleinii 
is  the  odal-oil  plant.    See  odal'^. 

sarcostyle  (sar'ko-stil),  n.  [<  Gr.  adp^  {aapit-), 
flesh,  +  arvTuog,  a  pillar.]  The  mass  of  sarcode 
or  protoplasm  contained  in  the  sarcotheca  of 
a  coelenterate.   See  quotation  under  sarcotheca. 

The  colony  is  provided  with  bodies  which  admit  of  close 
comparison  with  the  sarcostyles  and  sarcothecee  of  the  Plu- 
mularinae.  Nature,  XXXVIII.  338. 

sarcotheca  (sar-ko-the'ka),  n.;  pi.  sarcothecee 
(-se).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  adp^  (aapK-),  flesh,  -1-  S^kj?, 
a  sheath.]  The  cup  or  cell  of  a  thread-cell  or 
lasso-cell,  which  may  contain  a  sarcostyle;  a 
cnida,  cnidocell,  or  nematophore,  regarded  as  to 
its  walls,  as  distinguished  from  its  contents, 
which  when  existing  form  a  sarcostyle  or  cni- 
docil.    See  cuts  under  Cnida.    Bincks. 

Mr.  Hincks,  however,  considering  that  the  presence  of 
the  thread-cells  is  not  the  primary  characteristic,  and  is 
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perhaps  not  universal,  has  substituted  the  term  sarcotheca 
lor  the  chitinous  cell,  and  sarcostyle  lor  the  contained 
sarcode-mass. 

W.  M.  Ball,  Cat  of  Austral.  Hydroid  ZoBphytes,  p.  20. 

HEncyc.  Dust.) 

Sarcotic  (sar-kot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  aapicuTc- 
K<if,  promoting  the  growth  of  flesh,  <  mpKctcSa:, 
prodiioe  flesh:  see  sarcoma,  sarcosis.^  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  sareosis ;  causing  flesh  to  grow. 

II.   n.  A  medicine  or  an  application  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  flesh.     [Bare.] 

sarcous  (sar'kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  adp^  (capx-),  flesh, 
+  -ojis.]  Fleshy;  sareodous:  especially  not- 
ing the  contractile  tissue  of  muscle.j:  as,  sar- 
cous elements,  the  form-elements  of  muscular 
tissue. 

sarculation  (sar-ka-la'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  sarcula- 
tio(n-),  a  hoeing,  <  (LL.)  sarculare,  -pTp.  sarcula- 
tus,  hoe:  see  sarcle.']  A  raking  or  weeding 
with  a  rake.     [Rare.] 

sard  (sard),  n.  [<  P.  sarde  =  It.  sarda  =  MHG. 
sardius,  sarcle,  G.  sarder,  <,L.  sarda,  LL.  sar- 
dius,  <  Gr.  adpdtog,  sc.  Tlioog,  also  a&p6iov  (also 
aapS&viov,  aapda),  a  sard  (oamelian  or  sardine), 
lit. '  Sardian  stone,'  <  ^dpdeig,  Sardis,  the  capital 
of  Lydia :  see  Sardian.  Cf .  sardius,  sardine^, 
sardom,  sardonyx.']  A  variety  of  camelian 
which  shows  on  its  surface  a  rich  reddish 
Ijrown,  but  when  held  to  the  light  appears  of  a 
deep  hlood-red.    Also  called  sardoin. 

Sarda  (sar'da),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829),  <  L. 
sarda,  <  Gr.  adpS?!,  a  fish,  Sarda  mediterranea : 
see  sardme^.']  In  ichfh.,  a  genus  of  scomhroid 
fishes  of  large  size  and  metallic  coloration;  the 
bonitos.  S.  mediterranea  is  the  sarda  of  the  ancients, 
attaining  a  length  of  2^  feet,  of  a  dark  steel-blue  shade, 
silvery  below,  with  many  oblique  narrow  dark  stripes  from 
the  back  downward. '  It  also  occurs  on  the  American  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  a  food-fish.  (See  cut  under  bonito.) 
S.  chileneis  is  the  corresponding  species  of  Pacific  waters. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  called  tuna;  both  are  known  as 
eHpjackB,    The  genus  is  also  called  Pelamys. 

sardachate  (sar'da-kat),  n.  [=  F.  sardaehate, 
<  L.  sardachates,  <  Gr.  *aapSaxdT7iq,  a  kind  of 
agate,  <  adpStog,  a  sard,  -t-  dxaTrn,  agate :  see  sard 
and  agrafe'.]  A.  kind  of  agate  containing  layers 
of  sard. 

sardart  (sar'dar),  n.    Same  as  sirdar, 

sardel,  sardelle  (sar'del),  n.  [=  D.  sardel  =  G. 
sardelle  =  Sw.  Dan.  sardell  =  Euss.  sardelU,  < 
OF.  sardelle  =  It.  sardeXla,  dim,  of  L.  sarda,  a 
sardine:  see  sardine'^.]  1.  Same  as  sardine^. 
Cotgrave. — 2.  A  clupeoid  fish,  Clupea  or  Sardi- 
nella  aurita,  a  slender  herring-like  fish  with  well- 
toothed  mouth,  about  the  size  of  the  sardine,  and 
prepared  like  it  in  certain  Mediterranean  ports. 

Sardian  (sar'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Sardiamis, 
of  or  pertaining  to  Sardis,  <  Sardis,  Sardes,  < 
Gr.  XapSeic,  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.]  I, 
a.  Pertaining  to  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of 

Lydia Sardlan  nut.    See  nvt. 

H.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Sardis. 

You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Fella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardiam. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3.  3. 
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soldered  and  afterward  steamed,  being  placed  in  cold  wa- 
teronwhichsteamisgraduallyturned.  This  secondcook- 
ing  takes  an  hour  or  more.  The  boxes  are  then  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  water,  and  care  is  taken  to  move  them  as 
little  as  possible.  In  a  cheaper  method  the  sardines  are 
first  cooked  in  an  oven  without  oil,  the  after-process  be- 
ing the  same  as  before.  As  the  flsh  are  migratory,  a  shoal 
sometimes  remains  at  a  fishing-station  only  a  week.  The 
season  of  catching  and  canning  lasts  three  or  four  months, 
from  Hay  to  August.  Small  sardines  are  most  prized. 
Large  coarse  fish  put  up  in  the  United  States  as  sardines, 
under  the  name  of  sMdines,  are  young  menhaden. 

When  the  sayd  increasyng  of  the  sea  commeth,  there 
commeth  also  therwith  such  a  multitude  of  the  smaule 
fysshes  cauled  sardynes  that ...  no  man  wolde  belene  it 
that  hath  not  seene  it. 

J2.  Eden,  tr.  of  Gonzalus  Oviedus  (First  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  223). 

2.  The  Gulf  menhaden,  Brevoortia  patronus. 
[Local,  U.S.] — 3.  The  common  menhaden,  £re- 
voortia  iyrannus,  when  prepared  and  boxed  as 
sardines.  See  shadine. — 4.  An  anchovy,  Stole- 
pkorus  browni.  [North  Carolina.] —  5.  A  chara- 
cinoid  fish  of  the  sublamily  Teiragonopterinai, 
living  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad. Several  species  are  known  by  the  name. 
—  6.  An  insignificant  or  contemptible  person; 
a  petty  character.  Compare  small  fry,  under 
fry^.  [Humorous  or  contemptuous.]— Ameri- 
can sardine.    Same  as  shadine. 

sardine^  (sar'din),  «.  [<  ME.  sa/rdyn  =  MHG. 
sardin,  <  OF.  sardine,  <  LL.  sardiniis,  se.  lapis 
(only  in  gen.  lapidis  sardinis  (Eev.  iv.  3),  where 
sardinis  may  be  for  sardini,  or  is  LL.  sardinis, 
gen.  of  *sardo),  <  Gr.  aapSivog,  also  aapd6  and 
adpSiov,  a  sardme :  see  sard.  Cf.  sardvus,  sar- 
doin, sardonyx.']    Same  as  sard. 

sardinerf,  n.     [ME. :  see  sardine^.]    Same  as 


sardine^  (sar-den'),  n.  [=  D.  sardijn  =  MHG. 
sardin,  G.  sardine  =  Dan.  Sw.  sardin,  <  F.  sar- 
dine, formerly  also  sardaine  =  Sp.  sardina  =  Pg. 
sardinha  =  It.  sardina,  <  L.  sardina,  also  sarda,  a 
sardine,  <  Gr.  aapS^?/,  also  adpSa,  a  kind  of  tunny 
caught  near  Sardinia;  perhaps  <  Gr.  Xap66,  Sar- 
dinia: see  Sardinian.]  1.  One  of  several  differ- 
ent small  clupeoid  fish  suitable  f  or  cannin  g  in  oil. 
The  genuine  sardine  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  is  the  pilchard, 
Clupea  pUchardus,  highly  esteemed  for  its  delicate  flavor. 
The  C^ornian  sardine  is  C.  sagax,  called  sadina.    An- 


Calirornian  Sardme  {Clupea  sa£-axy. 


other  is  the  Spanish  sardine,  C.  pseudohispanica,  found 
from  Cuba  to  Florida,  and  related  to  the  former,  but  having 
a  strongly  striate  operculum.  In  the  French  preparation  of 
sardines  these  delicate  fish  are  handled  as  fresh  as  possible, 
to  which  end  the  factories  are  usually  within  two  or  three 
hours  from  the  place  where  the  fish  are  caught.  Placed 
on  stone  tables,  the  flsh  are  headed  and  gutted ;  they  are 
then  allowed  to  drain  on  wooden  slats  overnight,  after  be- 
ing slightly  salted.  Next  day  they  are  salted  again,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry.  ITiey  are  then  cooked  in  oil,  and  put  in 
-wire  baskets  to  drip.  The  cooking  is  a  nice  process;  if  it 
is  overdone  the  scales  come  off,  which  impairs  the  market 
value.  Five  or  six  minutes  suffices  for  the  cooking.  When 
cold  the  flsh  are  placed  on  tables,  to  be  arranged  in  the 
boxes,  in  oil  dipped  from  barrels.  The  oil  being  worth 
more  than  the  flsh,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  an  object  to  fill  the 
boxes  as  closely  as  possible  with  flsh.   The  boxes  are  then 


Safyres,  &  sardiners,  &  semely  topace, 
Alabaunderrynes,  &  amaraung  &  amaifised  stones. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1469. 

sardine-tongs  (sar-den'tdngz),  n.  pi.  Small 
tongs  resembling  sugar-tongs,  except  in  having 
broad  claws,  intended  for  lifting  sardines  from 
a  box  without  breaking  them. 

Sardinian  (sar-din'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Sar- 
dinianus,  <  Sardinia,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  < 
Sardi,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island;  cf.  Gr. 
'SapSa,  Xdpdav,  Sardinia.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Sardinia. 

II.  m.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  (a)  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  lying  west  of  Italy;  or  (6)  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  constituted  &  1720,  and 
comprising  as  its  principal  parts  Savoy,  Pied- 
mont, and  the  island  of  Sardinia :  it  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Italy. — 2. 
[I.  c.]  In  mineral.,  the  lead  sulphate  anglesite, 
which  occurs  abundantly  in  lead-mines  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia.    Breithaupt. 

sardius  (sar'di-us), ».  [<  LL.  sardius,  <  Gr.  adp- 
6ioc,  adpStov,  a  sard:  see  sard.]  A  sard.  The 
precious  stone  mentioned  as  one  of  those  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  Jewish  high  priest  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
ruby. 

The  first  row  shall  be  a  sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbun- 
cle. Ex.  xxviii.  17. 

sardoin  (sar'doin),  n.  [<  ME.  sardoyne,  <  OP. 
(and  F.)  sardoine  =  Pr.  sardoyne,  <  Gr.  aapSd- 
vtov,  same  as  adpSwv,  sard:  see  sard.  Cf.  sar- 
donyx.]   Same  as  sard. 

And  the  principalle  Zates  of  his  Palays  ben  of  precious 
Ston,  that  men  clepen  Sardoyne. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  276. 

sardonian  (sar-do'ni-an),  a.  [<  F.  sardonien, 
<  Gr.  'ZapS&nioq,  of  Sardinia,  <  'S.apSini,  Sardinia : 
see  sardonic,  Sardinian.]    Same  as  sardonic. 

It  is  then  but  a  Sardonian  laughter  that  my  refuter 
takes  up  at  our  complete  antichrist. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works  (ed.  1839),  IX.  267. 

sardonic  (sar-don'ik),  a.  [<  F.  sardoniqtie  = 
Sp.  sarddnico  =  Pg.  It.  sardonieo,  <  ML.  *sar- 
donicus,  sc.  ristts,  sardonic  laughter,  believed 
to  be  so  called  as  resembling  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  Sardinian  plant  (L.  Sardonia  herba, 
Sardoa  herba,  a  bitter  herb,  which  was  said  to 
distort  the  face  of  the  eater:  L.  Sardonia,  tern. 
of  Sardonius,  <  Gr.  IcpSdvioQ,  also  HapdoviKdc,  of 
Sardinia,  <  1ap6&,  Sardinia),  but  prop.  L.  *sar- 
danius,  se.  risus,  <  Gr.  aapSdvioc,  bitter,  scorn- 
ful, used  only  in  the  phrase  yeTjjg  aapSdviog,  bit- 
ter laughter  (yck^/ra  aapSdviov  yeKdv,  or  simply 
aapSdvuni  ysTidv,  laugh  a  bitter  laugh) ;  cf.  aap- 
idt^uv,  laugh  bitterly,  aearipi);,  grinning,  sneer- 
ing (prop.  pp.  from  •/  aap).  The  word  sardonic 
is  prob.  often  mentally  associated  with  sarcas- 
tic] 1.  Apparently  but  not  really  proceeding 
from  gaiety ;  forced :  said  of  a  laugh  or  smile. 

Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  elosing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will, 

.Sir  H.  WoUrni,  Eeliquise,  p.  391. 
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2.  Bitterly  ironical;  sarcastic;  derisive  and 
malignant;  sneering:  now  the  usual  meaning. 
The  scornful,  ferocious,  sardonic  grin  of  a  bloody  ruf- 
fian. Burke,  A  Eegicide  Peace,  L 
You  were  consigned  to  a  master  .  .  .  under  whose  sar- 
donic glances  your  scared  eyes  were  afraid  to  look  up. 

Thaekeray. 
Sardonic  smile  or  lau^h,  inpathol,  risus  sardonicus : 
same  as  canine  laugh  (which  see,  under  canine). 
sardonically  (sar-don'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  sar- 
donic manner. 

He  laughed  sardonically,  hastily  took  my  hand,  and  as 
hastily  threw  it  from  him, 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xr. 

sardonicant  (sar-don'i-kan),  a.  [Irreg.  <  sar- 
donic +  -an.']     Sardonic!' 

Homer  first,  and  others  after  him,  call  laughter  which 
conceals  some  noxious  design  Sardonican. 
T.  Taylor,  tr.  of  Pausanias's  Desorip.  of  Greece,  III.  149. 

sardonyx  (sar'do-niks),  n.  [=  p.  sardonyx  = 
Pr.  sardonic  =  Sp.  sdrddnix  =  Pg.  sardonyx  = 
It.  sardonieo,  <  L.  sardonyx,  <  Gr.  aap86w^,  a  sar- 
donyx, <  adpdwQ,  adpSiov,  a  sard,  +  6wS,  an  onyx : 
see  sard  BjiAonyx.  Cf.  sardoin.]  1.  A  chal- 
cedony or  agate  consisting  of  two  or  more  lay- 
ers of  brown  or  red  combined  with  white  or 
other  color.  Since  about  1870  the  name  has 
been  given  to  a  chalcedony  stained  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  red  to  deep  brown. —  2.  In  her., 
a  tincture,  the  color  murrey  or  sanguine,  when 

blazoning  is  done  by  precious  stones Oriental 

sardonyx,  any  sardonyx  the  component  layers  of  which 
are  of  a  fine  color  and  sharply  defined. 

saree,  n.    See  sari. 

sarellf ,  n.    Same  as  serail,  seraglio.     Marlowe. 

sargasso  (sar-gas'6),  n.  [Also  sargassum,  and 
formerly  sarg'aso;  =F.  sargasse  =  Sp.  sargago, 
<  Pg.  sargago,  sa/rgasso  (NL.  sargassum),  sea- 
weed, <  sarga,  a  kind  of  grapes  (cf.  Sp.  sarga, 
osier).  The  weed  has  also  been  called  in  E. 
grapemeed  and  tropical  grapes.]  Same  as  gulf- 
weed.  The  Sargasso  Sea  is  a  region  occupying  the  interior 
of  the  great  gyration  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, so  named  from  the  abundance  in  it  of  this  weed 
(Sargassum  baccifemm),  which  in  some  parts  is  so  dense 
as  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  navigation.  It  covers  a 
large  part  of  the  space  heween  the  16th  and  38th  parallels 
of  north  latitude,  and  the  seaweed  is  most  dense  between 
the  30th  and  50th  meridians.  By  extension  the  name  is 
sometimes  used  with  reference  to  other  less  important 
areas  of  floating  seaweed.    See  Sargassum-. 

The  floating  islands  of  the  gulf- weed,  with  which  we  had 
become  very  familiar  as  we  had  now  nearly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  are  usually  from  a  couple  of 
feet  to  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  sometimes  much 
larger ;  we  have  seen  on  one  or  two  occasions  fields  several 
acres  in  extent,  and  such  expanses  are  probably  more  fre- 
quent nearer  the  centre  of  its  area  of  distribution. 

Sir  C.  TFyville  Thomson,  The  Atlantic,  il.  9. 

Sargassum  (sar-gas'um),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh, 
1844),  <  Pg.  sargago,  sargasso,  the  gulf  weed: 
see  sargasso.]  1.  A  genus  of  marine  algse,  of 
the  class  Fucacese,  having  fronds  attached  by  a 
disk,  and  branching  stems  with  the  fronds  pro- 
vided with  a  midrib  and  distinctly  stalked  air- 
bladders.  The  fruit  is  developed  in  special  compound 
branches;  the  conceptacles  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the 
spores  single  in  the  mother-cell.  This  genus  is  the  most 
highly  organized  of  the  Fucacese,  and  contains  about  160 
species,  which  inhabit  the  warmer  waters  of  the  globe, 
S.  bacdferum  being  the  well-known  gulf  weed  which  floats 
in  the  open  sea  in  great  abundance  and  has  given  the  name 
to  the  Sargasso  Sea.  Two  species  are  found  off  the  New 
England  coast.  See  Fucacem,  sea-grape  (under  grapeii 
and  cut  under  guffweed. 
2.  [I.  c]    Gulfweed. 

sargassum-shell  (sar-gas'um-shel),  n.  A  ma- 
rine gastropod  of  the  family  Litiopidx;  the 
gulfweed-shell.    Also  sargasso-shell. 

Sargina  (sar-ji'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sargus  + 
■ma.]  A  group  of  sparoid  fishes,  named  from 
the  genus  Sargus,  distinguished  by  trenchant 
teeth  in  front  and  molar  teeth  on  the  sides. 
They  are  mostly  carnivorous.  By  most  authors  they  are 
combined  in  the  same  family  with  Sparinm.    Gilnther. 

sargine  (sar'jin),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A  sparoid  fish 
of  the  subfamily  Sargina. 

II.  a.  Of  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Sargina. 

sargo  (sar'go),  n.  [Sp.,  <  L.  sargus:  see  Sar- 
gus.] A  sparoid  fish  of  the  genus  Sargus  or 
Diplodus,  especially  D.  sargus  or  S.  rondeleti,  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  neighboring  seas.  Also 
called  sar,  saragu,  sargon. 

Sargus  (sar'gus),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  sargus,  <  Gr. 
aapydg,  a  kind  of  inuUet.  ]  I .  In  ichth. ,  a  genus  of 
sparoid  fishes,  properly  called  Diplodus,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  Sargina.  Various  limits  have 
been  given  to  it ;  and  the  American  sheepshead 
was  included  in  it  by  the  old  authors.  Cunier, 
1817. —  2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects.   Fabricivs. 

sari  (sa'ri),  re.  [Also  saree,  sary  ;  <  Hind,  sari.] 
1.  The  principal  garment  of  a  Hindu  woman. 


sari 

consisting  of  a  long  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  cloth, 
■wrapped  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  with  one 
end  falling  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  the  other 
thrown  over  the  head. 

In  the  front  row,  chattering  brown  ayahs,  gay  with  red 
sarees  and  noBe-rings. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  349. 
Hence — 2.  Any  long  scarf.     [Anglo-Ind.] 

sariama.  n.     See  oariama,  seriema. 

sarigue  (sa-reg'), «.  [<  F.  sangue,  <  Braz.  sari- 
gueya,  garigueia,  garigueira.']  A  South  Ameri- 
can opossum,  IHdeVphm  opossum. 

sark  (sark),  ».  [<  MB.  sarlc,  serk,  serke,  <  AS. 
syrce,  sirce,  serce,  a  shirt,  =  Icel.  serkr  =  8w. 
sark  =  Dan.  sserlc,  a  shirt,  in  mod.  use  a  shift, 
smock,  chemise,  =  North  Pries,  serk,  a  shirt. 
Cf .  ierserk.  The  E.  form  is  partly  due  to  Soand.] 
A  shirt  or  chemise ;  the  body-garment,  of  linen 
or  cotton,  for  either  sex. 

She  shulde  vnsowen  hir  a&rke  and  sette  there  an  heyre 
To  affaiten  hire  flesshe  that  fierce  was  to  synne. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  t.  66. 
She  neist  brocht  a  sark  o'  the  sattest  silk, 
Weel  wrought  wi'  pearls  about  the  band. 

Alison  Qross  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 169). 
Her  cutty  sark  o'  Paisley  ham. 

Bums,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
Danced  in  sable  iron  sark. 
Longfellow,  tr.  of  Khland's  Black  Enight. 

Sarkin  (sar'kin),  n.  [<  Gr.  trdp^  (aapK-),  flesh, 
-I-  -«»i2.]     Same  as  sardne. 

sarking  (sar'king),  Ji.  [<«arjj»s.,  +  -imgrl.]  Thin 
boards  for  lining,  etc. ;  specifically,  the  board- 
ing on  which  slates  are  laid.     [Scotch.] 

sarkinite  (sar'ki-nit),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion 
to  its  blood-red  color  and  greasy  luster;  <  Gr. 
adpuvog,  fleshy  (<  adp^  (ffopic-), flesh),  +  -ite^.]  A 
hydrous  arseniate  of  manganese,  occurring  in 
cleavable  massive  forms,  less  often  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  of  a  blood-red  color:  found  at 
Pajsberg  in  Sweden.    Also  called  polyarsenite. 

sarkleti  v.  t.    See  sarde. 

sarlak,  sarlyk  (sar'lak,  -lik),  ».  [Also  sarlae, 
sarUk;  <  Mongol  sor^fc.]  The  yak,  Poe^jfeag'MS 
grunnieris. 

Sanuatian  (sar-ma'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Sarmatia  (see  def.),  <  Sarmata  (Gr.  'Lap/jMrrjo), 
pi.  Sarmatee,  Sawomatee,  a  Sarmatian.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Sarmatia,  an  ancient  region 
extending  from  the  Volga  vaguely  westward, 
identified  poetically  with  Poland;  pertaining 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  one  of  the  ancient  tribes, 
probably  of  Median  affinities,  which  wandered 
in  southern  Russia,  Hungary,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Sarmatians  became  merged  in  other  peo- 
ples. 

Sarmatic  (sar-mat'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Sarmaticus,  < 
Sarmata,  a  Sarmatian :  see  SarmaUan.']  Same 
as  Sarmatian.— saxmaXic  polecat,  the  sarmatier. 

sarmatier  (F.  pron.  sar-ma-ti-a'),  n.  [<  F. 
sarmaUer,  <  Sarmatie,  Sarmatia.]  The  Sarmatic 
or  spotted  polecat,  Putorms  sarmaticus,  inhab- 
iting Poland  and  Bussia,  black,  on  the  upper 
parts  brown  spotted  with  yellow,  the  ears  and 
a  frontal  band  white. 

sarmentt  (sSr'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  sermmt,  F. '  ser- 
ment  =  Pr.  serment  =  Cat.  sarment  =  Sp.  sar- 
miento  =  Pg.  It.  sarmento,  <  L. 
twigs,  light  branches,  bmshwood,  < 

trim,  cut,  prune.]     1.  A  scion  or  cutting.' 

Writhe  not  the  hede  of  the  sarment 
Whenne  it  is  sette. 

PaUadvus,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  65. 

2.  Same  as  sarmentvm. 
sarmeuta,  n.    Plural  of  sarmentvm. 
sarmentaceous  (sar-men-ta'shius),  a.     [<  sar- 

mentum  +  -aceous.'\    In  hot.,  same  as  sarmen- 

tose. 
sarmentose,  sarmentous  (sar-men'tos,  -tus), 

a.    [<  sarmentum  +  -ose,  -ows.]    In  tot.,  having 


Sannentose  Stem  of  Fragaria  Indica. 


sarmenta  or  runners ;  having  the  form  or  char- 
acter of  a  runner. 
sarmentmn  (sar-men'tum),  ».;  pi.  sarmenta 
(-ta).  [L. :  see  sarment^  In  hot.,  a  runner ; 
a  running  stem  giving  off  leaves  or  roots  at  in- 
tervals, as  that  of  the  strawberry;  also,  a  twin- 
ing stem  which  supports  itself  by  means  of 
336 
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others.    Also  sarment.    See  cuts  under  Fraga- 

ria  and  sarmentose. 
sam  (sai-n),  n.   [<  W.  sarn,  a  causeway,  paving.] 

A  pavement  or  stepping-stone.  Johnson.  [Prov. 

Eng.] 
saroh  (sar'6),  n.     [E.  Ind.]    An  Indian  musical 

instrument  with  three  metal  strings,  which  are 

sounded  by  means  of  a  bow. 
saron  (sar'on),  m.     [E.  Ind.]    A  kind  of  xylo- 
phone, used  in  the  East  Indies. 
sarong  (sa-rong'),  n.    [Malay.]    1.  A  garment 

used  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  consisting  of 

a  piece  of  cloth  which  envelops  the  lower  part 

of  the  body :  worn  by  both  sexes. 

The  natives,  Malays,  are  a  flne-looking,  copper-coloured 
race,  wearing  bright-coloured  sarongs  and  turbans. 

Lady  Braesey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxiv. 

Hence — 2.  The  cotton  cloth  generally  used  for 
this  garment,  especially  the  printed  cotton  im- 
ported from  Europe,  to  which  the  name  has 
been  given  as  a  trade  designation. 
saros  (sa'ros),  n.  [<  Gr.  aapog,  or  oap6(,  a  Chal- 
dean cycle.]  1 .  A  Babylonian  numeral,  or  unit 
of  tale;  sixty  sixties  (3,600). — 2.  An  astro- 
nomical cycle  of  6,585  days  and  8  hours,  during 
which  period  there  are  223  lunations,  242  dra- 
contic  months,  289  anomalistic  months  lacking 
about  5  hours,  and  18  Julian  years,  10  days, 
and  18  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  all  eclipses  are 
repeated  nearly  as  before,  except  for  the  difference  in  the 
sun's  apparent  place  due  to  the  10}  days  by  which  the  cy- 
cle ditEers  from  a  whole  number  of  years.  Moreover,  the 
solar  eclipses  will  fall  upon  parts  of  the  earth  differing 
by  120°  of  longitude.  This  cycle  was  discovered  by  Baby- 
lonian astronomers. 

SarothamilUS(sar-o-tham'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Wim- 
mer,  1844),  <  Gr.  aapav,  a  broom  (see  sarotnrmn), 
+  6d/iVog,  a  bush.]  A  former  genus  of  plants, 
now  making  a  section  under  Cytisus.  It  in- 
cludes the  common  European  broom.  See  cut 
under  CyUsus. 

sarothrum  (sa-ro' thrum),  n.;  pi.  sarothra 
(-thra).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aaparpcv,  a  broom,  <  aa- 
pom,  sweep  with  a  broom,  <  adpov,  a  broom,  < 
aaipeiv,  sweep.]  In  entom.,  a  brush  of  stiff  hairs 
on  the  leg  of  a  bee,  used  for  collecting  pollen. 
Also  called  seopa,  pollen-brush,  and  corbiculvm. 
See  scopula. 
sarpeleref,  »••  An  obsolete  variant  of  sarplar. 
MalUwell. 

sarplart,  sarplert  (sar'plar,  -plfer),  n.  [Also 
sarplier,  sarpliar;  <  ME.  sarplar,  sarpelere,  sar- 
pulere,  <  OF.  satpillere,  serpilUere,  serpeillere, 
serpeliere,  F.  serpilUh-e,  dial.  charpilUre,  cher- 
pitiire,  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  used  in  packing, 
a  canvas  apron,  =  Pr.  sarpelheira  =  Cat.  sarpal- 
lera,  xarpallera,  arpillera  =  Sp.  arpillera  =  Pg- 
sarapilhevra  (ML.  sarplermm,  serpleria,  sarpil- 
leria,  serpilheria,  serpelleria,  etc.,  after  Eom.), 
coarse  cloth,  sacking ;  with  suffix  -ere,  etc.  (ML. 
-eria,  prop,  -aria),  <  ML.  serapellin-us,  seropelU- 
nus,  xerapelUrms,  etc.,  serapelUna,  seropelUna, 
xerapellina,  applied  as  adj.  or  noun,  usually  n. 
pi.,  serapelUnse  or  serampellinse  vestes  (OP.  sera- 
pelUnes),  to  old  clothes,  or  old  or  worthless 
skins,  <  L.  xerampelinas  (sc.  vestes),  dark-red 
or  dark-colored  clothes,  <  Gr.  ^Tipa/iTreTtivog,  of 
the  color  of  dry  vine-leaves,  <  Svp^C,  dry,  +  afi- 
TtiXivog,  of  the  vine  (ijivMa  ajj.iri'hva,  vine-leaves), 
<  hiiTTsioQ,  a  vine :  see  xerasia  and  Ampelis.  The 
derivation  from  OF.  serge  vieille  is  erroneous.] 

1.  Sacking  or  packing-cloth;  coarse  pack-sheet 
made  of  hemp. 

They  ben  ententyf  aboute  sarpideris  or  sachels  [var. 
saeheUes]  unprofitable  for  to  taken. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  L  prose  3. 

It  was  upbraided  to  Demosthenes,  by  an  envious,  surly 
knave,  that  his  Orations  did  smell  like  the  sarpler,  or 
wrapper  of  a  foul  and  filthy  oil  vessel. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  liabelais,  I.  99. 

2.  A  large  sack  or  bale  of  wool,  containing  80 
tods,  each  of  2  stone. 

The  prowde  Dewke  of  Burgoyne 
Came  to-fore  Calys  with  flemyngis  nat  A  f ewe, 
■Whiche  gave  the  sakkis  &  sarpelers  of  that  towne 
Of  thy  woUes  hyghte  [he]  hem  pocessione. 

Pol^eal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Tumivall),  p.  18. 
In  his  four  and  twentieth.  Year,  he  commanded  a  Sub- 
sidy to  be  levied  upon  all  Sarplars  of  Wool  going  out  of 
England.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  100. 

sarpo  (sar'po),  n.    [Cf.  sapo^.'}   Same  as  sapo^. 

Sarracenia  (sar-a-se'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Toume- 
fort,  1700),  namecl  after  Dr.  Sarraein  of  Quebec, 
who  first  sent  specimens  and  a  description  to  Eu- 
rope.] A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  known 
as  sidesaddU-flower  and  pitcher-plant,  type  of 
the  order  Sarraceniacese.  it  is  characterized  by  flow- 
ers with  five  thick  and  spreading  sepals,  five  petals  curving 
together,  numerous  short  stamens,  and  a  large  flve-lobed 
and  five-celled  ovary  with  its  distinct  style  dilated  at  the 


sarsaparilla 

top  into  a  peltate  umbrella-like  and  petaloid  membrane^ 
which  is  stigmatic  near  the  end  of  a  nerve  extending  to 
each  of  its  five  angles.  The  8  species  are  all  natives  of 
North  America,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the  southern  United 
States,  with  one  also  in  the  northern.  They  are  remark- 
able plants,  inhabiting  peat-bogs,  with  then-  leaves  trans- 
formed into  pitchers,  and  produced  at  the  top  into  a  more 
or  less  arching  hood,  which  closes  the  pitcher  when  young. 
The  pitchers  are  usually  partly  flUed  with  rain-water  and 
with  masses  of  decomposing  insects,  and  in  some  species 
special  glands  secrete  a  digestive  fluid  which  aids  in  their 
assimilation.  The  flowers  are  large,  solitary,  and  nodding 
upon  a  long  leafless  scape,  usually  of  a  deep  brownish  red 
globular  in  the  bud,  flattened  on  expansion,  and  with  pet^ 
als  which  are  strongly  contracted  in  the  middle.  S.  pur- 
purea, the  original  species,  which  exten(Js  north  to  Great 
Bear  Lake,  is  known  as  pitcher-plant,  also  as  huntgman's- 
cup  and  gidesaddle-JUmer.  S.  fiava  and  other  southern 
species  are  known  as  trumpetleaf  and  huntaman's-hcm. 

Sarraceniaceee  (sar-a-se-ni-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Bndlioher,  1836),  <  'Sarracenia  +  -aceee.']  An 
order  of  polypetalous  plants  of  the  cohort  Pa- 
rietales  in  the  series  Thalamiflorse.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  minute  embryo  near  the  base  of  the  seed  in 
fleshy  albumen,  and  flowers  with  five  sepals  and  five  petals, 
numerous  stamens,  and  a  five-  or  three-celled  ovary  with 
the  placentse  flxed  to  the  inner  angle.  They  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  habit,  being  bog-herbs 
with  conspicuous  flowers  nodding  upon  naked  scapes,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  circle  of  radical  leaves,  which  are 
inflated  into  pitchers,  and  project  in  front  into  a  thin 
lamina,  and  at  the  top  into  a  hood.  The  10  species  are  all 
American,  and  belong  mainly  to  the  type  genus,  Sarrace- 
nia— tlie  others,  Darlin^tonia  and  Heliamphora,  bein£? 
monotypic.     See  cuts  under  Darlingtonia  and  pitcher- 


sarrancolin  (sa-rang'ko-Un),  n.  [P.,  <  Sarran- 
colin  (see  def.).]  A  kind  of  ornamental  mar- 
ble quarried  near  Sarrancolin,  in  the  valley  of 
Aure,  department  of  the  Hautes  Pyrfoees, 
Prance,  it  is  more  or  less  brecciated  in  structure,  and 
of  varied  color,  gray,  red,  and  yellow  predominating. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  French  marbles, 
and  was  used  in  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Paris. 

sarrasin,  sarrasine  (sar'a-sin),  n.  [<  P.  sarra- 
sine,  a  portcullis,  fern,  of  sarrasin,  Saracen :  see 
Saracen.']  A  portcullis :  a  term  probably  dat- 
ing from  the  Crusades,  and  retained  In-^use  in 
French,  from  which  English  writers  have  taken 
it.    Also  spelled  sarasin. 

sarraziu  (sar'a-zin),  n.  [P.  hU  sarrasin,  buck- 
wheat, lit.  'Saracen  wheat':  see  Saracen.J 
Buckwheat. 

The  Russian  peasant  will  not  always  sell  his  wheat  and 
live  on  sarrazin  and  rye.    Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  836. 

sarret,  n.  [OF.]  A  long  cannon,  smaller  than  a 
bombard.    Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. 

sarrusophone  (sa-rus'o-fon),  n.  [<  Sarrus  (see 
def.)  +  Gr.  <j)uv^,  a  sound,  tone.]  A  musical 
instrument,  properly  of  the  oboe  class,  but  with 
a  tube  of  metal,  invented  in  1863  by  a  French 
band-master,  Sarrus.  Eight  different  sizes  or  varie- 
ties are  made,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  series,  as  of  the 
saxophone,  and  are  named  either  from  their  fundamental 
key  or  from  their  relative  compass.    Compare  saxophone. 

sarsat  (sar'sa),  n.   [Also  sansa  ;  the  first  part  of 
sarsaparilla" taken  in  sense  of  the  full  word.] 
Sarsaparilla. 
You  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver. 

Bo(!o»,rriendship  (ed.  1887). 

sarsaparilla  (sar'^sa-pa-rii'a),  n.  [=  D.  sa/rsa- 
parilla  =s  G.  Daji" sarsaparilla  =  Sw.  sarsa- 
parUl  =  P.  salsepareille  =  It.  salsapartglia,  < 
Sp.  sarsaparilla,  now  sareaparrilla  =  Pg.  sdl- 
saparrilha,  sarsaparilla,  orig.  Smilax  aspera; 
usually  explained  as  <  Sp.  zarea,  a  bramble 
(supposed  to  be  <  Basque  sartzia,  a  bramble), 
-I-  *parilla,  *par- 
rilla,  supposed 
to  be  a  dim.  of 
parra,  a  train- 
ed vine  (others 
suggest  Parillo, 
name  of  a  physi- 
cian said  to  have 
first  employed 
it).]  1.  The  rhi- 
zome of  several 
plants  of  the 
genus  Smilax, 
chiefly,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  S.  medi- 
ca,  S.  officinalis, 
and  S.  papyra- 
cea,  all  of  tropi- 
cal America. — 2. 
Any  plant  of  the 
order  Smila 
— 3.  A  medicinal  preparation  of  sarsaparilla- 
root.  The  reputation  of  sarsaparilla  as  a  medicine  has 
sometimes  suffered  from  worthless  substitutes,  or  from 
the  root  being  too  long  kept,  but  it  now  has  an  estab- 
lished character  as  an  alterative,  most  usefully  employed 
in  syphilis,  but  also  valuable  in  chronic  rheumatism 
and  other  affections.    Compare  china-root. — Australian 


Branch  of  Sarsaparilla  (.^OTzVajifmfft/tJra), 
with  fruits. 


sarsaparilla, 

aarsapaiilla..  See  Hardeiibergia. — BrazUian  Baxsa- 
parilla,  the  product  in  Brazil  of  one  or  more  anidentifled 
species  of  Smiioa:.— Bristly  sarsapaiilla,  a  North  Amer- 
ican plant,  Araiia  hiepida,  also  called  viud  elder.  Com- 
pare wUd  rarsopnraZo.— Country  sarsapariUa.  Same 
as  Indian  mrmparilla.— Geimaa  sarsaparilla,  the 
roots  or  rhizomes  of  Carex  arenaria,  C.  distieha,  and  C. 
hirta,  from  their  being  occasionally  used  in  Germany  as 
a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,— Honduras  sarsapajrUla, 
the  sarsaparilla  most  used  in  the  United  States,  derived 
perhaps  from  Smitax  medica.— Qidian  sarsaparilla,  an 
East  Indian  asclepiadaoeous  plant,  Hemidemms  Indium, 
the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
Also  rmnjjon-root— Italian  Sarsaparilla,  the  product 
of  a  south  European  plant,  Smilax  aspera.— Jamaica,  sar- 
saparilla, a  former  name  of  various  kinds  of  sarsaparilla 
wliich  reached  Europe  by  way  of  Jamaica  from  Mexico, 
Honduras,  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  even  Peru.  It 
is  now  applied  to  a  Costa  Kican  article,  ascribed  to  Smilax 
qffidruUis.  Also  red  mrsapariUa. —  Mexican  sarsapa- 
nlla,  the  product  perhaps  of  Smilax  meiJica.— Spuri- 
ous sarsaparilla.  See  Hardenberffla. — Texas  sarsa- 
parilla. See  meni^rmum,  2.— Wild  sarsaparilla,  a 
North  American  plant,  Araiia  mLdicavlis,  whose  long  hori- 
zontal aromatic  roots  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa^ 
rilla.    Also  (in  English  booljs)  Virginian  mraaparHla. 

sarset  (sars),  n.  and  «i.    See  searce. 

Sarseil(sa.T'sen),n.  lA.laoSwrsm,Sarcen;  aeon- 
traetion  of  Saracen,  q.  v.]  If.  Same  as  Saracen 
(formerly  used  in  a  vague  sense  tor  foreigner). 
— 2.  The  name  ^ven  in  southwestern  England 
to  former  inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  espe- 
cially to  former  workers  of  the  tin-mines,  the 
ancient  piles  of  attle  in  Cornwall  and  Devon 
■being  designated  as  "Jews' pits,"  "Jews' leav- 
ings," "attal-Sarsen"  or  "-Saracen,"  "remains 
of  the  Sarcens,"  etc. — 3.  [I.  c]  Same  as  Sara- 
cen's stone  (which  see,  nnder  Saracen). 

How  came  the  stones  here?  for  these  sarsens  or  Druidi- 
cal  sandstones  are  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Emerson,  Stonehenge. 

sarsenet,  sarcenet  (sars'net),  ».  [Also  sars- 
net;  =  D.  sarcenet  =  G.  sarsenet,  <  OP.  sarcenet, 
<  ML.saraeenatus,  also  Saracemcus  (so.panmis), 
sarcenet,  Ut.  '  Saracen  cloth,'  <  LL.  Saracenus, 
Saracen :  see  Sa/racen,.']  A  fine,  thin  silk  stuff, 
plain  or  twilled,  especially  valued  for  its  soft- 
ness. It  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  to  have  been  a  favorite  material  during  the 
eighteenth  century  and  down  to  1820  for  garments  for 
women,  especially  as  linings.  It  is  now  mainly  super- 
seded by  other  materials.  Formerly  also  called  eendal  or 
cendal. 

The  roffys  [roofs]  gamyshed  with  sarsnettys  and  buddys 
of  golde.  Arnold's  Chromde,  1602,  p.  li. 

Loose  jerkins  of  tawny  taffety  cut  and  lined  with  yellow 
tartenet.    Ooldvtell,  quoted  in  Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  478. 

His  letters  of  credence  brought  by  his  secretary  in  a 
scarte  of  sarsenett.  Evdyn,  Diary.  Aug.  28, 1667. 

Miss  Andrews  drank  tea  with  us  that  evening,  and  wore 
her  puce-coloured  mrseiMt. 

Jane  Aueten,  Ifortbanger  Abbey,  xv. 

Sarsenet  ribbon,  ribbon  of  sarsenet  material,  plain,  and 

consisting  merely  of  piece  sarsenet  in  narrow  widths. 
Sarsia  (sar'si-a),  ».     [NL.:  named  from  Prof; 

Michael  Sars,'ot  Christiania,  Norway.]     1.  A 

genus  of  jellyfishes,  giving  name  to  the  Sa/rsi- 

idee.    S.  tdbulosa  is  a  small  British  species. — 2. 

[Z.  c]     A  member  of  this  genus. 
Sarsiidse  (sar-si'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Sarsia  + 

-idse.']    A  -family  of  aoalephs,  named  from  the 

genus  Sarsia.    Also  Sarsidse. 
sarsinisht  (sar'si-nish),  n.     [ME.  sarsynysh,  < 

OP.   sarrazinesche,  <   sarraein,    Saracen:   see 
,  Saracen,  sarsenet.']     A  fine  woven  silk  of  the 

kind  called  sarsenet. 

Largesse  hadde  on  a  robe  fresh 

Of  riche  pnrpur  mrlynyth  [read  tarsynysh;  tr.  Or.  ear- 
razinesche].  Rom.  of  the  Eoie,  L  1188. 

Sars's  organ.    See  organ^. 

sart  (sart),  n.  [Short  for  assart ;  see  assarf] 
A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable  land. 
Wharton. 

sartage  (sar'taj),  n.  [<  sart  +  -age.']  The 
clearing  of  woodland  for  agricultural  purposes, 
as  by  setting  fire  to  the  trees. 

sartain  (sar'tan),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  certain. 

sarticrurseHS  (sar'ti-krg-re'us),  n. ;  pi.  sarti- 
crursBi  (-1).  [NL.,  for  *sartoricrwrsBus,  <  L.  sar- 
tor, a  tailor,  -I-  NL.  crurseus,  q.  v.]  The  tailor's 
muscle  of  the  thigh;  the  sartorius.  Coues  and 
Shute,  1887. 

sartor  (s^r'tor),  •«.  [<  L.  sartor,  a  tailor,  <  sar- 
cS/re,  pp.  sa/rius,  patch,  mend.]  A  tailor:  as, 
"Sartor  Eesartus"  (the  tailor  retaUored). 

Coats  whose  memory  turns  the  sartor  psde. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Terpsichore. 

sartorial  (sar-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  sartor  +  -d-al.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tailor  or  tailors. 

A  north-country  dame,  in  days  of  old  economy,  when  the 
tailor  worked  for  women  as  well  as  men,  delivered  one  of 
her  nether  garments  to  a  professor  of  the  sartorial  art. 

Sovthey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  ix.    (Dames.) 
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2.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  sartorius  muscle. 

sartorii,  n.    Plural  of  sart.orius. 

sartorite  (sar'tor-it),  n.  [After  Sartorius  von 
Waltershausen  (1809-76).]  In  mirteral.,  a  sul- 
phid  of  arsenic  and  lead,  occurring  sparingly  in 
orthorhombic  crystals  of  a  lead-may  color  in 
the  dolonaite  of  the  Binnenthal  in  valais,  Swit- 
zerland.   Also  called  scleroclase. 

sartorius  (sar-to'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  sartorii  (-i). 
[NL.,  <  L.  sartor,  a  tailor:  see  sartor."]  The 
longest  muscle  of  the  human  body,  crossing  the 
thigh  obliquely  in  front.  It  arises  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  top  of 
the  inner  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  muscle  in  producing  the  position 
of  the  tailor  when  at  work  (whence  its  name).  It  is  usually 
present  in  mammals,  though  with  various  modifications. 
Also  called  iliffpreHhialiB,  sarticrurseus,  and  tailor-mueele. 
See  cut  under  muscle^. 

Sarum  use.    See  me. 

sarzat  (sar'za),  n.    Same  as  sarsa. 

sasang.ua  (sa-sang'kwa),  n.  [Jap.]  The  plant 
Camellia  Sasanqua.    See  Camellia. 

sasarara  (sas-a-ra'ra),  n.    Same  as  siserary. 

sash^  (sash),  n.  [<'P.  chdssis,  sash,  or  more 
prob.  directly  from  the  orig.  of  chdssis,  namely 
OP.  chasse,  P.  chdsse,  a  case,  frame,  <  L.  capsa,  a 
box,  case :  see  ca^se^,  ehase^,  and  cash^,  doublets 
otsash^.]  1.  The  framed  part  of  a  window,  in 
which  the  glass  is  fixed;  also,  a  similar  part  of  a 
gl'eenhouse,  etc.  in  windows  they  either  open  and 
shut  vertically,  or  are  hung  upon  hinges  so  as  to  swing 
open  like  doors.  The  former  are  called  sliding  sashes,  and 
the  latter  French  sashes,  or  easements. 

I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Gerrard- 
street,  when  my  eye  was  Immediately  catched  with  the 
prettiest  object  imaginable— the  face  of  a  very  fair  girl 
.  .  .  fixed  at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  of 
the  landscape.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  510. 

^      No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-closed  sash  convey'd. 

Orabhe,  Works,  I.  106. 

2.  The  frame  in  which  a  saw  is  put  to  prevent 
its  bending  or  buckling  when  crowded  into  the 
cut — Leaded  sash.  See  beaded.— Fort-sash.  See 
port^.—  Sash-mortising  machine,  a  machine  used  to 
form  mortises  in  stiles  and  rails  of  doors  and  sashes,  and 
for  similar  work.  E.  H.  Knight. — Sash-planlng  ma- 
chine, a  small  form  of  molding-machine  for  making  rab- 
bets and  moldings  for  the  stiles  and  bars  of  sashes.  E. 
H.  Knight — Sasb-Btlcking  machine,  a  machine  for 
forming  the  moldings  on  the  edges  of  bars  and  rails  for 
window-sashes,  and  tor  planing  up  other  small  stuff.  E. 
H.  Knight. 
sash^  (sash),  V.  t.  [<  sash^,  to.]  To  furnish  with 
sash-windows. 

The  windows  are  all  sashed  with  the  finest  crystalline 
glass.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

The  noble  old  residence  of  the  Beaudhamps  and  Ne- 
villes, and  now  of  Earl  Brooke.  He  has  sashed  tlie  great 
apartment  that 's  to  be  sure.  Qray,  Letters,  I.  266. 

It  [Hurstmonceaux]  is  scarcely  furnished  with  a  few 
necessary  beds  and  chairs ;  one  side  has  been  sashed. 

Wttlpole,  Letters,  II.  300. 

sash^  (sash),  n.  [Formerly  also  shash;  <  Pers. 
shast,  shest,  a  girdle,  also  a  thumb-staU  worn 
by  archers,  a  plectrum.]  A  long  band  or  roll 
of  silk,  fine  linen,  or  gauze,  wound  round  the 
head  by  Orientals  in  the  manner  of  a  turban ; 
also,  in  modern  times,  a  band  or  scarf  worn  over 
the  shoulder  or  round  the  waist  for  ornament. 
Sashes  are  worn  by  women  and  children  (less  frequently 
by  men),  and  by  military  ofllcerB  as  badges  of  distinction, 
and  are  a  regular  part  of  certain  costumes.  They  are 
usually  of  silk,  variously  made  and  ornamented. 

So  much  for  the  silk  in  Judea,  called  shesh  in  Hebrew, 
whence  haply  that  fine  linen  or  silk  is  called  shashes,  worn 
at  this  day  about  the  heads  of  eastern  people. 

Fvller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  xiv.  24. 

On  the  mens  [heads]  are  Shashes,  which  is  a  long  tliin 
wreath  of  Cloatb,  white  or  coloured. 

8.  Clarke,  Geog.  Description  (1671),  p.  46. 
A  Scarlet  Silk  net  Sash  to  tye  a  Nightgown. 
Quoted  in  Ashtmi's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[L  160. 
sash^  (sash),  V.  t.     [<  sash^,  to.]    To  dress  or 
ornament  with  a  sash  or  sashes. 

They  are  ...  so  sashed  and  plumed  that  .  .  .  they  are 
grown  infinitely  more  insolent  in  their  fine  clothes  even 
than  they  were  in  their  rags.    Burke,  A  Begicide  Peace,  iv. 

sash-bar  (sash'bar),  to.  In  carp.,  one  of  the 
vertical  or  transverse  pieces  within  a  window- 
frame  which  hold  the  panes  of  glass. 

sash-cMsel  (sash'ohiz'el),  TO.  In  carp.,  a  chisel 
with  a  narrow  edge  and  a  strong  blade,  for  mak- 
ing the  mortises  in  sash-stiles. 

sasll-clamp  (sash'klamp),  n.  A  clamp  for 
squaring  a  sash  and  tightening  up  the  joints. 
M.  H.  Knight. 

sash-door  (sash'dor),  TO.  A  door  having  panes 
of  glass  to  admit  light. 

sasnery  (sash'6r-i),  to.;  pi.  sasheries  (-iz).  [< 
sash^  +  -er-y.]    Sashes  or  scarfs  collectively, 


sasine 

considered  as  parts  of  official  costume,  or  as 
parts  of  ornamental  apparel.     [Bare.] 
Distinguished  by  their  sasheries  and  insignia. 

Ca/rlyle.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

sash-fastener  (sash'ffi,s"n6r),  to.  A  latch  or 
screw  for  fastening  the  sash  of  a  window. 

sash-frame  (sash'fram),  to.  1.  The  frame  in 
which  the  sash  of  a  window  is  suspended,  or 
to  which  it  is  hinged.  When  the  sash  is  suspended 
the  frame  is  made  hollow  to  contain  the  balancing  weights, 
and  is  said  to  be  eased. 
2.  The  frame  in  which  a  saw  is  strained. 

sash-gate  (sash'gat),  m.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  a 
stop-valve  sliding  vertically  to  and  from  its 
seat. 

sash-Iine  (sash'lin),  to.  The  rope  by  which  a 
sash  is  suspended  in  its  frame. 

sashoont  (sa-shdn'),  to.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
kind  of  stuffing  or  pad  put  into  the  leg  of  a 
boot,  or  secured  around  the  calf  of  the  leg,  to 
prevent  chafing,  or  to  cause  the  boot  to  sit 
smoothly. 

1688,  June  29,  paid  Henry  Sharpe  of  Cuckfield  for  a^air 
ol  bootes  and  sashotms,  138.  Stapley's  Dtary. 

sash-saw  (sash's4),  to.  1.  A  small  saw  used 
in  cutting  the  tenons  of  sashes.  Its  plate  is 
about  11  inches  long,  and  has  about  thirteen 
teeth  to  the  inch. — 3.  A  mill-saw  strained  in 
a  frame  or  sash. 

sash-sluice  (sash'slSs),  to.  A  sluice  with  verti- 
cally sliding  valves. 

sash-tool  (sash'tol),  TO.  A  small  paint-brush  of 
a  size  used  in  painting  window-sashes.  ' 

sash-window  (sash'win"do),  TO.  A  glazed  win- 
dow in  which  the  glass  is  set  in  a  sash,  and 
not  in  the  wall;  hence,  a  window  that  can  be 
opened. 

She  locked  the  door,  .  .  .  then  broke  a  pane  in  the  sosA 
window.  Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Chambermaid). 

Sasia  (sa'si-a),  TO.  [NL.  (B.  E.  Hodgson,  1836), 
from  a  native  name.]  A  notable  genus  of  In- 
dian piculets  or  pygmy  woodpeckers  of  the  sub- 
family Picv/mmnse,  with  naked  orbits  and  only 
three  toes.  p.  ochracea  and  P.  almermis  are  two  exam- 
ples. They  range  from  Nepal  and  Sikhim  through  Burma 
into  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  etc.  Also 
called  Crnnens,  Mieroeolaptes,  Dryaltes,  and  Picv/mnmdes. 

sasin  (sas'in),  TO.  [E.  Ind.]  The  common  In- 
dian antelope,  AnUlope  cervicapra  or  A.  beeoar- 
tica,  remarkable  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty. 


Sasin,  or  Indian  Antelope  iAftlilofie  cervicapra'). 

It  is  abundant  in  the  open  dry  plains  of  India,  in  flocks 
,of  from  ten  to  sixty  females  to  a  single  male.  It  will 
clear  from  26  to  80  feet  at  a  bound,  and  rise  even  10  or 
11  feet  from  the  earth.  It  is  grayish- Drown  or  black  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  white  abdomen  and  breasti 
and  a  white  circle  round  the  eyes.  It  stands  about  2  feet 
6  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  This  is  the  animal  which 
is  considered  to  represent  the  modem  resblcted  genus  An- 
tHope,  from  which  many  more  have  been  successively  de- 
tached for  other  and  very  numerous  AntUopinx  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Its  usual  specific  name  is  not  to  De  confound- 
ed with  the  same  word  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  the  very 
different  African  bohor.  The  sasin  is  among  several  ante- 
lopes loosely  called  algazel.  It  has  long  been  known  as  a 
source  of  bezoar,  as  indicated  by  one  of  its  speciflc  names. 
The  record  of  the  sasin,  in  its  relations  to  man,  goes  back 
to  the  dawn  of  history;  foritisthe  animal  with  the  straight 
corkscrew  horns  so  commonly  figured  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  In  India  it  is  usually 
figured  drawing  the  car  of  Chandra,  the  moon-god,  and 
furnishes  a  probable  prototype  of  the  animals  with  which 
the  classic  huntress  Diana  is  associated.  It  is  there  also 
a  regular  attribute  of  Siva,  or  Mahadeva,  held  by  the  htod 
legsuprightinoneof  the  hands  of  this  god,  and  connected 
with  llnga-worship,  apparently  from  its  reputed  salaci^. 
sasine  (sa'sin),  to.  l.  An  obsolete  form  of 
seizin,  retained  archaically  in  Scots  law.  Spe- 
cifically—3.  In  Scots  law,  either  (a)  the  act  of 


saslne 

giving  legal  possession  of  feudal  property  (in 
■wliich  case  it  is  synonymous  with  irtfeftment),  or 
(6)  the  instrument  by  which  the  fact  is  proved. 
There  is  a  general  ofSce  for  the  registering  of 

sasines  in  Edinburgh— Cognition  and  saslne.  See 
cognition.— Vieoept  of  saslne.  See  precept.— Sasine 
ox,  a  perquisite  formerly  due  to  the  sheriff  when  he  gave 
inleftment  to  an  heir  holding  crown  lands.  It  was  after- 
ward converted  into  a  payment  in  money  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  estate,  and  is  now  done  away  with. 

sass(sas),«.  [A  dial,  form  of  sa«ce,  TO.]  1.  Same 
as  sauce. —  2.  Vegetables,  particularly  those 
used  in  making  sauces:  as,  garden  sass. — 3. 
Insolence ;  impudence.  [Vulgar,  U.  8.,  in  all 
uses.] 

sass  (sas),  v,  [A  dial,  form  of  sauce,  «;.]  I. 
intrans.  To  talk  or  reply  saucily;  be  insolent 
in  replying.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.] 

Its  [Mr.  Thayer's  book'sl  very  pugnacity  will  no  doubt 
tempt  so  many  of  the  assailed  to  sobs  back  that  we  shall 
in  the  end  find  ourselves  by  so  much  the  richer  in  contri- 
butions to  the  annals  of  the  times. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  649. 

II.  tra/ns.  To  sauce ;  be  saucy  to.  [Vulgar, 
TJ.  8.1 

sassaby  (sas'ar-bi),  n. ;  pi.  sassabies  (-biz).  [8. 
African;  alBO  sassabye,  sassaybe,  sassabi.']  The 
bastard  hartbeest,  Damalis  or  Alcela^hus  lu- 
natus,  of  South  Africa.  The  sassaby  resembles  the 
hartbeest,  A.  caama,  but  stands  somewhat  higher  at  the 
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Sassaby  t.Alcelaphus  luftaiusi. 

withers,  and  Its  horns  are  gently  curved  rather  than  ab- 
ruptly bent.  It  is  one  of  the  group  of  large  bubaline  an- 
telopes of  which  the  blesbok  is  another,  but  the  sassaby 
lacks  the  white  blaze  on  the  face.    (Compare  cut  of  bles- 


Sassafras  {Sassa/ras  officinale). 
I.  Branch  with  fruits.    2.  Branch  with  sterile  flowers.    «,  b,  c,  dif- 
ferent forms  of  leaves. 

bark  used  In  Infusion  as  a  tonic,  (c)  Of  Queensland :  a 
smaller  related  tree,  Daphnanira  micrantAo.— Brazilian 
sassafras,  the  tree  NeiMndra  Piushury,  which  yields 
the  so-called  sassafras-nuts  or  Fichurim  beans.— Cayenne 
sassafras.  See  lAeania. —  Chilian  safisaJteas.  Same 
as  Peruvian  nutmeg  (which  see,  under  nutmeg). — Oil  of 
sassafras.  See  oil  and  eamtfras-oa.— Sassa&as  tea,  an 
infusion  of  sassafras-wood  or  of  the  bark  of  the  root— 
Swamjp-sassa&ras,  Magnolia  glofuca.    See  Magnolia. 

sassafras-nut  (sas'a-fras-nut),  n.  Same  as 
Fichurim  bean. 

sassafras-oil  (sas'a-fras-oil),  K.  1.  A  volatile 
aromatic  oil  distilled  from  the  root-wood  and 
root-bark  of  the  common  sassafras.  .Also  oil  of 
sassafras. — 2.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  Victorian  sassafras,  with  an  odor  re- 
sembling sassafras  and  caraway. — 3.  .An  oil  ex- 
tracted from  sassafras-nuts  or  Piohurim  beans. 
— 4.  See  Oeotea. 

Sassa  ^m.    See  gum^. 

Sassanian  (sa-sa'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Sassanids. 

Three  short  wars  with  the  Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia 
were  waged.  Tlw  Academy,  Feb.  16, 1890,  p.  110. 

II.  TO.  Same  as  Sassanid. 


bok.)  The  horns  are  about  a  foot  long.  The  anunal  is  much  SaSsanid  (sas'a-nid),  n.     [<  ML.  SassanidsB,  < 


hunted  both  for  its  hide  and  for  its  flesh,  and  has  been 
thinned  out  in  countries  where  it  formerly  abounded.  It 
inhabits  by  preference  open  places,  sometimes  in  herds  of 
several  hundreds. 
sassafras  (sas'a-fras),  to.  [Formerly  also  saxa- 
fras;  =  D.  Gr.  8w.  Dan.  sassafras  =  F.  sassafras 
=  It.  sassafras,  sassafrasso,  sassofrasso  =  Pg. 
sassafras  (NL.  sassafras),  <  Sp.  sasafrds,  sassa- 
fras; another  application  of  salsafras,  salsi- 
frax,  salsifragia,  OSp.  sassifragia,  saxifrage, 
saxifrage:  see  saxifrage.'\     1.  A  tree,  the  only  .  _, 

species  of  the  genus^<^sa/ras.  it  is  common  in  easi-  !^ff^P,^*ts"-     ^f^  TTJ<  T^ 
ern  North  America,  in  the  south  taking  possession,  along  Sa/SSet  tsas;,  ».     \\x.sas,\u 


with  the  persimmon,  of  abandoned  fields.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  about  45  feet.  Its  wood  is  light  and  soft,  coarse- 
;  grained,  not  strong,  hut  very  durable  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  used  for  fencing,  in  cooperage,  etc.  The  root,  espe- 
cially its  bark,  enters  into  commerce  as  a  poweiiul  aro- 
matic stimulant,  and  is  much  used  in  flavoring  and  scent- 
ing, an  oil  being  distilled  in  large  quantities  for  the  latter 
purposes.  The  bark  is  oSicinal,  as  also  the  pith,  which 
affords  a  mucilaginous  application  and  a  drink.  An  early 
name  in  England  was  ague-tree. 


Sassan  or  Sasan,  a  Persian  priest,  ancestor  of 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.]  A  member  of  a 
dynasty  which  ruled  the  Persian  empire  from 
the  downfall  of  the  Parthian  power,  about  a.  d. 
226,  until  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Sara- 
cens, about  642. 

The  Arsacid  empire,  which  had  lasted  for  476  years,  was 
replaced  by  the  monarchy  of  the  Sassanids,  itself  destined 
to  endure  for  a  nearly  equal  period. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  ii.  242. 

sas,  a  sluice,  a 
sluice-gate.]  A  sluice,  canal,  or  look  on  a  navi- 
gable river;  a  weir  with  floodgates;  a  naviga- 
ble sluice. 

They  have  made  divers  great  and  navigable  sasses  and 
sluices,  and  bridges. 

The  Great  Level  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  320). 

Sir  m.  Crisp's  project  of  making  a  great  sasse  in  the 
King's  lands  about  Deptford,  to  be  awett-dock  to  hold  200 
sail  of  ships.  Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  26, 1662. 


[They]  did  helpe  vs  to  dig  and  carry  Saxafras,  and  doe  Sassenach  (sas'e-nadh),  n.    [<  Gael.  Sasunnach, 


any  thing  they  could,  being  of  a  comely  proportion  and  the 
best  condition  of  any  Salvages  we  had  yet  incountred. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 107. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (C.  G.  Nees,  1836).]  A  genus 
of  apetalous  trees  of  the  order  Laurinese  and 
tribe  Litseacese,  characterized  by  an  umbel- 
like inflorescence  of  dioecious  flowers  in  loose 


Saxon:  see  Saxon.'}    A  Saxon;  an  Englishman 
a  general  name  applied  by  the  Scottish  High- 
landers of  the  British  Isles  to  persons  of  Saxon 
race. 

The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by  the  High- 
landers to  their  Low-Country  neighbors. 

Scott,  Glenflnlas,  note. 


and  short  racemes  from  terminal  buds,  and  sassolin,  sassoline  (sas'o-lin,),  to.     [<  P.  sas- 
produced  around  the  base  of  the  new  growth        •■  ~  ,.      ,  ^,  •  « 

of  the  season.  The  flowers  have  a  six-lobed  perianth 
and  nine  stamens  in  three  rows,  with  their  anthers  in- 
trorsely  four-celled,  the  third  row  of  filaments  each  with 
a  stalked  gland  at  the  base.  The  only  species.  5.  offici- 
nale, is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  especially  south- 
ward and  principally  east  of  the  Mississippi,  extending 
also  into  Canada.  It  is  a  small  or  middle-sized  tree, 
with  aromatic  bark  and  roots,  and  remarkable  for  the 
green  color  of  Its  flowers,  bud-scales,  and  branches,  and 
for  its  dimorphous  leaves,  the  earlier  entire  and  oval,  the 
later  three-lobed  or  irregular.  See  out  in  next  column. 
— Ausdrallan  sassafras,  (a)  Of  Victoria  (and  Tasmania) : 

Atherosperma  mosohata  ot  the  or Aer  Monvmiaceai,  a,  loliy  --;-■-„,       ,        ,  -      i,..n 

evergreen,  with  a  somewhat  useful  wood  and  an  aro-  saSSOrol,  saSSOrOlla  (sas  o-rol,  sas-9-rol_  a),  to. 
matic  bark  used  to  make  a  kind  of  tea  and  affording  an     r^  jjXi.  sassoroUa,  <  It.  sassajuolo,  wood-pigeon, 
essential  oil.    Also  called  ^um^rmtrmgj>)0lj^     ^  ^„„^„  ^  ^o^k.  <  L.  saxum.  a  rock.l     The  rock 
South  Wales :  Dorypha  Sassafras  of  the  same  order,  an- 
other large  tree,  with  very  fragrant  leaves,  and  aromatic 


=  G.  sassolin,  <  It.  Sasso,  a  town  near 
Florence,  Italy.]  Native  boiracic  acid,  H3BO3, 
occurring  more  or  less  pure  in  irregular  six- 
sided  laminsB  belonging  to  the  triolinio  sys- 
tem, or  as  a  crust,  or  in  stalactitie  forms  com- 
posed of  small  scales,  it  is  white  or  yellowish,  has 
a  nacreous  luster,  and  is  friable.  It  occurs  as  a  deposit 
from  hot  springs  and  ponds  In  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  and 
was  flrst  discovered  near  Sasso  (whence  the  name)  in  the 
province  of  Florence. 

sassolite  (sas'o-lit),  to.    [<  Sasso  (see  sassoUn) 
+  -jfeS.]     Sanie  as  sassoUn. 


<  sasso,  a  rock,  <  L.  saxum,  a  rock.] 
pigeon,  Columba  livia. 


satchel 

sassv-bark  (sas'i-bark),  n.  [W.  African  sas^ 
sy  (?)  +  E.  barlc^.']  The  maneona  bark  (which 
see,  under  barlfi);  also,  the  tree  that  yields  it. 
See  Erytb/ropKUBum. 

sastra  (sas'tra),  TO.    See  shaster. 

sat  (sat).    Preterit  of  sit 

Sat.    -Ail  abbreviation  of  Saturday. 

Satan  (sa'tan),  TO.  ['Formerly  or  dial,  also  Sa- 
tlian;  <  MB. 'ySaton,  Sathan,  also  Satanas,  Sathan- 
as,<  OF.  Sathan,  Sathanas,  F.  Satan,  Satanas 
(coUoq.)  =  Pr.  Sathanas,  Sodhanas  =  Sp.  Satan, 
Satands  =  Pg.  Satanaz  =  It.  Satan,  Satamasso 
=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  Satan  =  AS.  Satan  =  Gr.  Sa- 
rav,  ^aravag,  <  LL.  Satan,  Satanas  =  Goth.  Sa- 
tana,  Satanas  =  Ar.  Shaiidn  (>  Turk.  Sheytan 
=  Pers.  Hind.  Sliaitdn),  <  Heb.  satdn,  an  ene- 
my, Satan,  <  sdta/n,  be  an  enemy,  persecute.] 
The  chief  evil  spirit ;  the  great  adversary  of 
man',  the  devil.    See  devil. 

The  gay  ooroun  of  golde  gered  on  lofte  .  .  . 
Now  is  sette  for  to  serue  satanas  the  blake, 
Bifore  the  bolde  Baltazar  wyth  host  &  wyth  pryde. 

AlHterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  11. 1449. 
And  now  hath  Sathanas,  seith  he,  a  tayl 
Brodder  than  of  a  carryk  is  the  sail. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  23. 

And  he  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 

from  heaven.  Luke  x.  18. 

And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent  which 

is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years. 

Eev.  XX.  2. 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  ii.  707. 
=Syn.  ApoUyon.  See  definition  of  Belial. 
Satanic  (sa-tan'ik),  a.  [<  F.  satanique  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  satanico  (cf .  D.  satansch,  satanisch  =  G. 
satanisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  satanisk),  <  LL.  "Satanicus, 
<  Satan,  Satan :  see  Satan."]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of  Satan;  devilish;  extremely 
malicious  or  wicked ;  infernal. 

His  weakness  shall  o'ercome  Satanic  strength. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  i.  161. 
Satanic  school.   See  scliooli. 
satanical  (sa-tan'i-kal),  a.    [<  satanic  +  -aZ.] 
Same  as  satanic. 

I  deal  not 
With  magic,  to  betray  you  to  a  faith 
Black  and  saimvUiail. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  ii.  1. 

satanically  (sa-tan'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  satanic 
manner ;  with  the  wiclied  and  malicious  spirit 
of  Satan;  devilishly. 

Most  satanically  designed  on  souls: 

Ha/mmond,  Works,  IV.  470. 

satanicalness    (sa-tan'i-kal-nes),  n.     Satanic 

character  or  quality.    Sailey. 
Satanism  (sa'tan-izm),  n.     [<  Satan  +  -ism.'] 

The  evil  and  malicious  disposition  of  Satan ; 

a  diabolical  spirit,  doctrine,  or  contrivance. 

Luther  flrst  brinced  [pledged]  to  Germany  the  poisoned 
cup  of  his  heresies,  blasphemies,  and  satanisms. 

Bp.  Jewel,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  III.  266. 

satanist  (sa'tan-ist),  TO.  [<  Satan  +  -ist..]  One 
who  is,  as  it  were,  a  disciple  or  adherent  of  Sa- 
tan; a  very  wicked  person;  also  \ca'g.],  one  of 
the  Buchites.     [Kare.] 

There  shall  be  fantastical  babblers,  and  deceitful  5ato7i- 
iste,  in  theselast  times,  whose  words  and  deeds  are  all  false- 
hood and  lies.         Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes  (1621)^  p.  343. 

satanophany  (sa-ta-nof 'a-ni),  to.  [<  Gr.  laravaq, 
Satan,  +  -i^aveia,<.  (faiveaOai,  appear. ]  An  appear- 
ance or  incarnation  of  Satan ;  the  state  of  being 
possessed  by  a  devil.     [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

satanophobia  (sa"tan-o-f6'bi-a),  to.  [<  Gr.  Sa- 
ravag,  Satan,  +  -(jio^ia,  K  (pojleldSai,  fear.]  Fear 
of  the  devil.     [Bare.] 

Impregnated  as  he  was  with  Satanophobia,  he  might 
perhaps  have  doubted  still  whether  this  distressed  crea- 
ture, all  woman  and  nature,  was  not  all  art  and  fiend. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xcvi.    (Davies.') 

satan-shrimp  (sa'tan -shrimp),  n.  A  devil- 
shrimp;  any  member  of  the  Ludferidie.  See 
cut  under  Lucifer. 

satara,  ».  A  ribbed,  highly  dressed,  lustered, 
and  hot-pressed  woolen  cloth.  Eneyc.  Brit., 
XXIV.  662. 

satchel  (sach'el),  n.  [Formerly  also  sachel;  < 
ME.  sachel,  <  OP.  sachel,  <  L.  saccellus,  dim.  of 
saccus,  a  sack,  bag:  see  sack^.  Cf.  It.  saccolo 
=  G.  sdekel,  <  L.  sacculus,  dim.  of  saccus,  a  sack, 
bag:  see  saccule.]  A  small  sack  or  bag;  espe- 
cially, a  bag  in  which  books  (as  school-books) 
are  carried;  also,  any  hand-bag. 

Nyle  ze  here  a  sachel,  nether  scrip,  nether  schoon,  and 
greete  ze  no  man  by  the  weye.  Wyclif,  Luke  x.  4. 

The  whining  school -boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face. 

Shak,,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 14S. 


satchel 

I  make  a  doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical  in- 
dividually numerical  Body  when  I  carried  a  Calt-leather 
SacJiel  to  School  in  Hereford,  as  when  I  wore  a  Lambskin 
Hood  in  Oxford.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  L  31. 

sate^  (sat).  An  oljsolete  or  archaic  preterit  of 
sit. 

sate^  (sat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sated,  ppr.  sating. 
[Irreg.<  L.  satiare,  satisfy,  satiate,  appar.  resting 
in  part  on  the  L.  sat  for  satis,  sufficient :  see  sati- 
ate, satisfy. '\    To  fill  full ;  glut ;  surfeit ;  satiate. 

When  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of 
her  choice.  SAoft.,  Othello,  i.  3.  366. 

The  sated  reader  turns  from  it  [the  subject]  with  a  kind 
of  literary  nausea.    Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  zcvii. 

For  never  power 
Can  sate  the  hungry  soul  beyond  an  hour. 

Lowell,  Legend  of  Brittany,  ii.  5. 
=8yil.  Surfeit,  etc.  (see  satisfy),  glut,  gorge. 
sateen  (sa-ten' ),  n.  [Also  satteen;  <  P.  as  if  *sa- 
tine,  <  saUn,  satin :  see  saUn.'\  1 .  A  fabric  hav- 
ing a  glossy  surface,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
hlance  to  satin;  specifically,  a  kind  of  worsted 
goods  much  used  for  linings. —  2.  A  cotton  fab- 
ric, (o)  A  thick  and  strong  fabric  resembling  jean,  used 
for  corsets,  women's  shoes,  etc.  (&)  A  thin  textile  resem- 
bling Indian  silk,  printed  iu  colors  for  dresses.  Also 
spelled  saline. — ^^azon  sateen,  sateen  made  especially 
for  women's  ilding-habits. 

sateless  (sat'les),  a.    [<  sate'^  +  -less.l  Insatia- 
Tole;  that  cannot  be  sated  or  satisfied.    [Rare.] 
His  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity; 
His  saMess  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame 
Declares  him  born  for  blessings  infinite. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  512. 

satellite  (sat'e-lit),  n.  [<  OF.  satellite,  F.  satel- 
lite, attendant,  satellite  (of  a  planet),  =  Sp.  sat4- 
Ute  =  Pg.  It.  satellite,  <  L.  satelles  (-ife),  pi.  satel- 
lites, an  attendant,  guard ;  root  uncertain.]  1 . 
A  follower ;  particularly,  a  subservient  or  oh- 
sequious  follower  or  attendant ;  a  subordinate 
attendant. 

Satellite,  one  retained  to  guard  a  man's  person ;  a  Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard ;  a  Sergeant,  Catchpoll. 

BUmnt,  Glosscgraphia  (ed.  1670). 
But  the  petty  princes  aud  their  satelliies  should  be 
brought  to  market;  not  one  of  them  should  have  a  span 
of  earth,  or  a  vest,  or  a  carcass  of  his  own. 

Landor,  Marcus  TuUius  and  Quinctus  Cicero. 

The  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  human  nature  as  in  the 

satellites  of  Power.         /.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  L  173. 

Bedford,  with  his  silver  kettle,  and  his  buttony  satellite, 

presently  brought  in  this  refection  [the  tea]. 

Thackeray,  Level  the  Widower,  iv. 

Z,  An  attendant  moon ;  a  small  planet  revolv- 
ing round  a  larger  one ;  a  secondary  planet. 
The  earth  has  one  satellite,  the  moon ;  Neptune  is  known 
to  be  accompanied  by  one ;  Mars  by  two ;  Uranus  and  Ju- 
piter by  four;  Saturn  by  eight.  Saturn's  rings  are  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  of  a  great  multitude  of  minute  sat- 
ellites. 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 
Why  Jove's  satdlites  are  less  than  Jove. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  L  42. 

[In  the  above  quotation  the  Latin  plural  satellites  is  used 
Instead  of  the  English  plural.] 

We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  sutOHU.  Cawper,  Task,  L  766. 

The  others  may  be  regarded  merely  as  satellites,  revolv- 
ing round  some  one  or  other  of  these  superior  powers. 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  1.  20. 

3.  In  geom.,  a  straight  line  'bearing  the  fol- 
lowing relation  to  another  straight  line.  The 
satellite  (also  called  the  satellite  line)  of  a  given  straight 
line,  with  reference  to  a  given  cubic  curve  in  whose 
plane  the  straight  line  lies,  is  the  straight  line  joining 
the  three  points  at  which  the  three  tangents  to  the 
curve  at  the  points  of  Intorsection  of  the  first  straight 
line  with  it  again  cut  the  curve.  This  Is  the  defliiition 
of  Cayley  (Phil.  Trans.,  1857;  p.  416),  but  it  has  the  incon- 
venience that  according  to  it  every  satellite  line  has  two, 
four,  or  six  primaries,  while  each  primaiy  has  but  a  single 
satellite.  For  this  reason,  it  might  be  well  to  Interchange 
the  applications  of  primary  and  satellite  in  the  theory  of 
ph>ne  cubios.    In  the  diagram,  ABC  Is  the  satellite  line. 
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Nodal  Cubic  vrith  Four  Primaiy  Lines  and  their  Satellite. 

From  its  intersections  with  the  cubic  curve  tangents 
are  drawn  to  the  lattra-,  AD,  AE,  BF,  BG,  CH,  CI.  The 
points  of  tangency  lie  three  by  three  on  four  primary 
lines,  FDH,  DGI,  EGH,  FEI.  The  Intersections  of  these 
with  the  satellite  line  are  called  the  satellite  pcirOs.  Two 
ai'c  near  H.  The  others  are  not  shown. 
4.  In  entom.,  a  satellite-sphinx — EoUpse  of  a 
satellite.  See  et^jpte.— Satellite  line,  satellite  point. 
See  def.  3. 


Satellite-sphinx  ^Phitamptlus  satetlitid),  natural  size  (left  pair  of 
wings  omitted). 

satellite-sphinx  (sat'e-lit-sfingks),  n.  PMlam^ 
pelus  satelutia,  a  large  and  handsome  hawk- 
moth  whose  larva  feeds  upon  the  vine. 

satellite-vein  (sat'e-lit-van),  n.  A  vein  accom- 
panying an  artery.  There  are  frequently  two 
such  veins  to  one  artery,  each  of  which  is  called 
veiM  comes. 

satelUtioust  (sat-e-lish'us),  a.  [<  LL.  saielli- 
Uum,  an  escort,  guard  (<  L.  sateUes,  an  atten- 
dant: see  satellite,  satelliUum),  +  -ous."]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  a  satellite. 

Their  satellitima  attendance,  their  revolutions  about  the 
sun.  G.  Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

satellitium  (sat-e-lish'i-um),  n.  [<  LL.  satel- 
Utium,  an  escort,  guard,  <  L.  satelles,  an  atten- 
dant: see  satellite^  An  escort;  guard;  accom- 
paniment. 

His  horoscope  is  ^, having  in  it  a  saJteUitium  of  6  of  the 
7  planets.  It  is  a  maxime  in  astrology  that  a  native  that 
hath  a  sateUitivm  In  his  ascendent  proves  more  eminent 
in  his  life  than  ordinary.    Avfyrey,  Lives,  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Saterdayt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  Saturday. 

Sathan,  Sathanast,  n.    See  Satan. 

sati,  n.    Same  as  suttee. 

satiability  (sa-shia-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  satiable  + 
■4ty  (see  -mZ%).]  "The "character  of  being  sa- 
tiable, or  the  fact  of  being  satisfied. 

satiable  (sa'shia-bl),  a.  [<  saU{ate)  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  satiated  or  satisfied. 

satiableness  (sa'shia-bl-nes),  n.  Same  as  sa- 
tiability. 

satiate  (sa'shiat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  satiated, 
ppr.  satiating.  [<  L.  satiatus,  pp.  of  satiare  (> 
It.  saziare  =  Sp.  Pg.  sadar),  fill  full,  satiate,  < 
sat,  saUs,  sufficient,  satur,  lull;  akin  to  sad:  see 
sad,  sate^,  sa1Asfy.'\  1.  To  satisfy;  feed  or 
nourish  to  the  full;  sate. 

O !  what  not  sell  wee  beer, 
Sithence,  to  saUat  our  Gold-thirsty  gall, 
We  sell  our  selues,  our  very  soules  and  all? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1.  6. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire;  surfeit;  fill 
to  repletion. 

He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.  Norris. 

Sf.  To  saturate.    See  satwate. 

Why  does  not  salt  of  tartar  draw  more  water  out  of  the 
air,  .  .  .  but  for  want  of  attractive  force  after  it  is  satiated 
with  water?  Newton. 

=S7n.  2.  Surfeit,  eto.  (see  saAt^y);  suffice  overfill,  glut, 
gorge,  cloy. 
II.  intrans.  To  satisfy  need  or  desire. 

Cleared  of  all  suffusion,  we  shall  contemplate  that  ful- 
ness which  can  oiily  satiate  without  satiety. 

Evelyn,  True  Bellglon,  L  242. 

satiate  (sa'shiat),  a.  [<  L.  satiatus,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]    Filled  to  satiety ;  glutted;  satiated. 

The  sword  shall  devour,  and  it  shall  be  satiate  and  made 
drunk  with  their  blood.  Jer.  xlvL  10. 

Summer  winds 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowers. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  11. 1. 

Satiate  with  food,  his  heavy  eyelids  close ; 
Voluptuous  minions  fan  him  to  repose. 

Movtgomery,  The  West  Indies,  ilL 

satiation  (sa-shi-a'shon),n.  [<ML.*sa<Jofio(«-), 
<  L.  satiare,  pp.  satiatus,  satiate :  see  satiate.'] 
A  being  or  becoming  satiated  or  filled;  also, 
the  state  of  being  satiated. 

This  rapid  process  of  satiaiiim  among  the  particular 
class  to  which  I  refer  [pretended  lovers  of  the  country]  is 
a  phenomenon  for  wluch  the  wise  observer  would  have 
been  prepared.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LII.  481. 
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satiety  (sa-ti'e-ti),  «.     [Formerly  also  saeiety; 
<  OF.  satiete,  sazieted,  F.  saUiti  =  'Pv.  Sp.  sacie- 
dad  =  Pg.  saciedade  =  It.  saeietd,,  <  L.  saUe- 
ta(_t-)s,  sufBciency,  abundance,  satiety,  < 
saUs,  enourfi,  sufficient:  see  satiate,  sat- 
isfy.]    If.  Fullness;  sufficiency.   [Rare.] 
This,  of  himself e  all  Fulnesse,  all  Satielie, 
Is  then  the  sole  Incomprehensible  Deltie. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  68. 

2.  A  glutted  or  cloyed  state  or  condition ;  an 
excess  of  gratification  which  excites  loathing; 
gratification  to  the  full  or  beyond  natural  de- 
sire; surfeit. 

Of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and 
appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  lOO. 
The  strength  of  delight  is  in  its  seldomness  or  rarity, 
and  sting  in  its  satiety.   Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  u.  1. 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  soCietv. 

Shelley,  To  a  Skylark. 

=Syn.  2.  Kepletion,  olo.vment,  glut.  See  satisfy. 
satin  (sat'in),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
satUn,  satten;  <  ME.  satin,  satyne  (=  D.  satijn 
=  Sw.  satin),  <  OF.  satin,  also  sam,  F.  salm, 
satin,  =  Pg.  selrnn  =  Olt.  setino,  satin,  It.,  silk 
hangings,  <  ML.  setinus,  also  (after  OF.)  sati- 
nus,  saUmam,  satin  (cf.  OF.  satherm,  =  Olt. 
setimno,  satin),  prop,  (as  in  Olt.  setino)  adj.,  of 
sOk,  <  seta  (>  It.  seta  =  Sp.  Pg.  seda  =  F.  soie 
=  OB.Gr.  sida,  MHG.  side,  G.  seide  =  Olr.  sita), 
silk,  a  particular  use  of  L.  seta,  sseta,  a  bristle, 
stiff  hair,  also  something  made  of  hair,  as  a 
pencil,  etc.:  see  seta.]  I.  n.  A  silk  material 
of  which  the  surface  is  very  glossy,  and  the 
back  not  as  lustrous  as  the  face.  The  high  luster 
of  the  surface  Is  produced  partly  by  the  quality  of  the  silk, 
partly  by  the  weaving,  and  partly  by  dressing  with  hot 
rollers.  Satins  are  sometimes  figured,  and  sometimes  the 
background  of  a  raised  velvet  is  satin,  so  that  the  stuff 
may  be  called  a  satin  \^Hh  a  velvet  pattern,  or  more  gen- 
erally velvet  with  satin  ground. 

Satyne,  clothe  of  sylke.    Satinum. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  441. 
We  did  see 
Damask  and  sattins. 
And  velvet  full  fair. 
Winning  of  Coles  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  127). 

What  said  Master  Dombledon  about  the  satin  for  my 
short  cloak  and  my  slops?  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  1.  2.  34. 

Aureate  satint,  a  rich  silk  stuff. 

Their  hosen  being  of  riche  gold  satten  called  aureate 
satten.  BaU,  Heniy  VIII.,  quoted  by  Planch^. 

Cuttanee  satin,  a  satin  of  Indian  origin,  with  a  cotton 
back,  strong  and  durable.— Denmark  satin,  a  coarse 
worsted  stuff  with  a  smooth  surface.— Double  satin  de 
Lyon,  a  satin  In  which  both  faces  are  satin. — DucheBse 
satin,  a  satin  of  good  quality,  strong  and  durable,  and 
usually  in  black  or  plain  colors  without  pattern.— Farm- 
er's satin,  a  durable  material  of  wool,  or  cotton  and  wool, 
having  a  satin-like  surface.  It  is  used  especially  for  lin- 
ings.— Sa1^  d^Am^rlQue,  a  name  given  to  a  cloth  made 
of  the  fiber  of  the  American  agave  or  aloe.  It  is  used  espe- 
cially for  upholstery. — Satin  de  Bruges,  a  fabric  of  silk 
and  wool,  having  a  smooth  and  Batln-Uke  surface:  used 
chiefly  for  upholstery. —  Satin  de  Lyon,  aklnd  of  satin  the 
back  of  which  is  ribbed  instead  of  smooth. — Satin  mer- 
veilleiix,  a  twilled  silk  fabric  with  a  satin  flnish. — Turk 
satin,  Turk's  satin,  a  soft  silk  material  with  a  glossy 
surface  and  twilled  back.  It  is  used  for  men's  waistcoats 
and  women's  evening  shoes,  and  for  lining  fur  garments. 
II.  a.  1.  Made  of  satin:  as,  a,  satin  diesB. — 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  satin;  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling satin;  having  a  satin  surface. 

There waa awkward  breeze,  a  desultory  «it{n  rustle,  in 
the  vine-leaves.  The  Century,  XXXVni.  894. 

Satin  bower-blrd,  PtUonorJtynchus  holosericeus.  See  cut 
under  6ower-Mrd.— Satin  embroidery,  embroidery  in 
satin-stitch :  a  mere  abbreviation,  but  frequently  used. — 
Satin  figure,  in  textile  fabrics,  decoration  by  means  of  a 
pattern  having  a  smooth  or  satiny  surface  relieved  upon 
a  ground  without  gloss. —  Satin  jean.  See  jean. 
satin  (sat'in),  V.  t.  [<  P.  satiner,  press  so  as  to 
give  a  satin  finish,  <  satin,  satin :  see  saUn,  «.] 
To  give  a  satin  finish  to;  make  smooth  and 
glossy  on  the  surface  like  satin. 

Pieces  [of  wall-paper]  Intended  to  be  satined  are  ground- 
ed with  fine  Paris  plaster,  instead  of  Spanish  whita 

Ure,  Diet.,  HI.  478. 

satin-bird  (sat'in-b6rd),  n.  The  satin  bower- 
bird.     See  cut  under  bower-bird. 

satin-bush  (sat'in-btsh),  n.    See  Fodalyria. 

satin-carpet  (safin-kar'-'pet),  n.  One  of  two 
different  moths,  Boanrna  abietaria,  a  geomet- 
rid,  and  Cymatophora  fmctmosa,  a  nootuid:  an 
English  collectors'  name. 

satin-cloth  (sat'in-kldth),  n.  A  thin  woolen 
cloth  with  a  smooth  and  glossy  face,  used  es- 
pecially for  women's  gowns. 

satin-damask  (sat'in-dam'''ask),  n.  A  silk  tex- 
tile with  an  elaborate  design,  usually  of  floral 
pattern.  In  some  eases  the  pattern  is  raised 
in  velvet  pUe  upon  the  satin  ground. 

satin-de-laine  (sat'in-d6-lan'),  n.  [F. :  saUn, 
satin;  de,  of;  laine,  wool.]     1.  A  smooth  va- 
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riety  of  oassimere,  thinner  than  satin-cloth. — 

2.  Same  as  saUn-eloth. 
satine,  n.    Same  as  sateen,  2. 
satinl  (sat-i-na'),  n.    [F.  saUn^,  satin,  velvet, 

<  satin,  satin:  see  satin.']  A  wood  ol  French 
Guiana,  of  imcertain  origin,  perhaps  from  a 
species  of  Parimarium.  it  is  of  a  red  color,  hard, 
heavy,  and  solid,  suitable  for  fine  work,  and  for  civil  and 
naval  architecture. 

satinet  (sat-i-nef),  n.  IF. satinet,  <  satin,  satin; 
as  satin  +  -et.]  If.  A  very  slight,  thin  satin. 
Chamber^s  Cye. —  2.  A  material  made  of  cotton 
and  woolen,  so  woven  that  the  woolen  forms 
the  surface :  so  called  because  the  smooth  sur- 
face is  thought  to  resemble  that  of  satin.  It 
is  cheap  and  very  durable. 

satinet-loom  (sat-i-net'lom),  n.  A  loom  of  the 
open-shed  type,  used  for  heavy  goods,  as  twills, 
jeans,  satinets,  etc.  The  usual  form  has  four  boxes 
at  one  end,  and  an  endless  chain  controlling  and  actuat- 
ing the  heddle-levers,  and  may,  without  the  use  of  cams, 
be  changed  readily  to  any  pattern. 

satin-filish  (sat'in-fin"ish),  n.  1.  A  finish  re- 
sembling satin. —  2.  In  silver smittimg,  a  lus- 
trous pearly  finish  produced  by  the  scratch- 
brush,  with  or  without  the  use  of  water. 

satin-flower  (sat'in-flou'"6r),  n.  See  Lunaria. 
—  Crimson  satin-flower,  an  Bnglish  garden  name  of 
Brevoortia  (Brodisea)  eoceinea,  a  liliaceous  plant  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  bears  drooping  umbels  of  showy  flowers  on 
slender  scapes  a  foot  and  a  halt  high. 

satin-foulard  (sat'in-fo-lard'),  n.  Foulard  silk 
the  surface  of  which  is  especially  smooth  and 
has  a  satiny  appearance. 

satin-grackle  (sat'in-grak"l),  «.  The  satin- 
bird. 

satining  (sat'in-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  salm,  v .] 
In  metalrworh,  a  method  of  treating  silver  by 
holding  it  against  a  revolving  wire  brush,  which 
makes  minute  scratches  on  the  surface,  and 
gives  the  metal  a  satin-like  finish. 

satining-maclline  (sat'in-ing-ma-shen"),  TO.  In 
paper-manuf.,  a  machine  for  giving  a  satin-fin- 
ish to  paper  Tjy  causing  it  to  pass  in  contact 
with  a  cylindrical  brush  revolving  athigh  speed. 
It  is  used  for  some  kinds  of  wall-  and  letter- 
paper. 

satiniscot  (sat-i-nis'ko),  re.   [<  It.  as  if  *se*mesco, 

<  setino,  satin :  see  satin.]  A  poor  quality  of 
satin. 

He  weares  his  apparell  much  after  the  fashion;  his 
meanes  will  not  suffer  him  come  too  nigh ;  they  afford  him 
mockvelvet,  or  eatinieeo,  but  not  without  the  colleges  next 
lease's  acquaintance. 
Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  A  Meere  Fellow  of  an  House. 

satinity  (sa-tin'i-ti),  n.  [<  saUn  +  -ity;  formed 
in  imitation  of  LaUmty.]  Satin-like  character 
or  quality.     [Kare.] 

I  knew  him  immediately  by  the  smooth  mtinOy  of  his 
style.  Lamb,  To  Oilman,  1830. 

satinleaf  (sat'in-lef),  n.  The  common  alum- 
root, Heuchera  America/na. 
satin-Usse  (sat'in-les),  n.  A  cotton  cloth  of 
fine  satin-like  surface,  usually  printed  with 
small  delicate  patterns  and  used  as  a  dress- 
material. 

satin-loom  (sat'in-lom),  TO.  A  loom  for  weav- 
ing satin.  The  heddles  are  flve-leaved  or  more,  with 
corresponding  treadles,  and  are  so  mounted  as  to  pass  the 
shuttle,  at  each  throw,  over  at  least  four  warp-threads 
and  under  one — the  glossy  or  right  side  of  the  fabric,  ex- 
cept in  double  satin  de  Lyon,  being  always  woven  under- 
most. 

satin-moth  (sat'in-m6th),  TO.  A  British  moth, 
Liparis  or  Leucoma  salims :  an  English  collec- 
tors' name. 

satin-paper  (sat'in-pa"p6r),  to.    a  fine  kind  of 
writing-paper  with  a  satiny  gloss. 
satin-sbeeting  (sat'in-she"ting),  to.    A  twilled 
cotton  fabric  with  a  satin  surface,  made  of  so- 
called  waste  silk.    It  is  employed  especially  for 
upholstery,  curtains,  and  the  like,  and  is  made 
of  great  width. 
satin-spar  (sat'in-spar),  «.     1.  A  fine  fibrous 
variety  of  oalcite  (or  aragonite)  which  assumes 
a  silky  or  pearly  luster  when  polished. — 2.  A 
similar  variety  of  gypsum. 
satin-sparrow  (sat'in-spar"6\  to.   A  flj^eatoher 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  Myiagra  nitida,  be- 
longing to  the  Muscioapidse.    it  is  ej  inches  long, 
the  wing  3J ;  the  male  is  glossy  steel-black,  with  a  satiny 
green  luster  in  some  places,  and  most  of  the  under  parts 
white ;  the  female  is  quite  different.  It  received  its  Sew 
Latin  name  from  Gould  in  1837,  and  the  French  name  myt- 
agre  brillant  from  Hombron  and  Jacquinot,  who  figured  it 
on  plate  12  bis  of  their  "Voyage  an  P6l6  Sud." 
satin-stitch  (sat'in-stich),  to.    An  embroidery- 
stitch  by  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  long 
•parallel  stitches  side  by  side  and  regular  in 
their  arrangement,  so  as  to  produce  a  glossy 
satin-like  surface — Raised  satin-stitch,  a  kind  of 
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satin-stitch  done  over  a  padding  of  threads  laid  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  pattern  stands 
out  considerably. 

satin-stone  (sat'in-ston),  n.  A  fibrous  kind  of 
gypsum  used  by  lapidaries ;  satin-spar. 

satin-striped  (sat'in-stnpt),  a.  Having  bars 
or  stripes  of  glossy  satia-Uke  surface  contrast- 
ing with  a  surface  less  smooth  and  brilliant: 
said  of  a  textile  material. 

satin-Sultan  (sat'in-sul"tan),  TO.  A  silk  textile 
material  made  in  India,  with  a  glossy  surface : 
it  is  used  for  women's  clothes. 

satin-surah  (sat'in-so"ra),  n.  Surah  silk  hav- 
ing an  im.usually  smootfi  and  glossy  surface. 

satin-Turk  (sat'in-tferk),  to.  Same  as  Turk  satin. 
See  satin. 

satin-wave  (sat'in-wav),  re.  A  British  geomet- 
rid  moth,  AcidaUa  subsericata. 

satin-weave  (sat'in-wev),  re.  A  style  of  weav- 
ing executed  on  a  loom  having  five  or  more  har- 
nesses.   M.  H.  Knight. 

satinwood  (sat'in-wud),  re.  The  wood  of  Chlo- 
roxylon  Swietenia,  of  the  order  Meliacem;  also, 
the  tree  itself.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  southern  India 
and  Ceylon,  of  moderate  size,  bearing  long  pinnate  decidu- 
ous leaves  and  large  branching  panicles  of  small  whitish 
flowers.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  yellowish  color  and  fine 
satiny  luster,  hard,  heavy,  and  durable.  It  is  used  in  In- 
dia for  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  but  in 
western  countries  is  used  only  for  cabinet-work,  backs  of 
brushes,  turnery,  etc.  Another  East  Indian  satinwood  is 
furnished  by  Jfoba  hvxiifolia.  Bahama  satinwood,  a  fine 
article  entering  commerce,  is  attributed  to  some  ebena- 
ceous  tree,  perhaps  a  M(^a.  Xanthoxylum  CaribxuTn  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies  is  another  satinwood,  a  small 
tree  with  extremely  hard,  fine-grained  wood,  susceptible 
of  a  beautiful  polish.  There  is  also  a  Tasmanian  satin- 
wood,  the  source  of  which  is  botanicaUy  unknown. 

satiny  (sat'i-ni),  a.     [<  satin  +  -y^.]    Some- 
what resembling  satin ;  having  a  gloss  like  that 
of  satin. 
Satiny  slates,  with  dark  limestones.    Nature,  XXX.  46. 

sationt  (sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  satio(n-),  a  sowing, 
<  serere,  pp.  satus,  sow,  plant:  see  sow^.  Cf. 
season,  a  doublet  of  sation.]  A  sowing  or  plant- 
ing.    [Eare.] 

Eke  sumen  sayen  the  benes  sation 
In  places  colde  is  best  to  fructifle, 
On  hem  if  me  doo  noon  occaclon. 

PaUadivs,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  207. 

satire  (sat'ir  or  safer),  to.  [Formerly  also 
satyre,  satyr;  =  Gr.  Dan.  satire  =  Sw.  satir,<  OF. 
satire,  satyre,  F.  satire  =  Sp.  sdUra  =  Pg.  satyra, 
satwa  =  It.  satira,  <  L.  satira,  satura,  also,  erro- 
neously, satyra,  satire  (see  def.),  orig.  satwra,  a 
medley,  as  in.  the  phrase  per  saturam,  in  the 
gross,  confusedly;  a  species  of  poesy,  orig. 
dramatic  and  later  didactic,  peculiar  to  the 
Romans;  a  medley:  orig.,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  grammarians,  satura  lanx, 
lit.  a  full  dish,  a  dish  of  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
or  food  composed  of  various  ingredients:  sa- 
tura, f em.  of  satur,  full  (see  saturate) ;  lanx,  a 
dish:  see  lanx,  lance^,  balance.  The  spelling 
satyre,  satyr,  L.  satyra,  was  due  to  confusion 
with  satyr^;  so  satiric  was  confused  with  sa- 
tyric]  1.  A  literary  composition,  originally 
in  verse,  characterized  by  the  expression  of  in- 
dignation, scorn,  or  contemptuous  faoetious- 
ness,  denouncing  vice,  folly,  incapacity,  or  fail- 
ure, and  holding  it  up  to  reprobation  or  ridi- 
cule :  a  species  of  literary  production  cultivated 
by  ancient  Roman  writers  and  in  modem  lit- 
erature, and  directed  to  the  correction  of  cor- 
ruption, abuses,  or  absurdities  in  religion,  pol- 
itics, law,  society,  and  letters. 

The  flrst  and  most  bitter  inuectiue  against  vice  and 
vicious  men  was  the  Satyre. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Bng.  Poesie,  p.  24. 

The  one  [sort  of  readers]  being  ignorant,  not  knowing  the 
nature  of  a  satire  (which  is,  under  feigned  private  names  to 
note  general  vices),  will  needs  wrest  each  feigned  name 
to  a  private  unf  eigiied  person. 

Mariton,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  To  Him  That  Hath  Perused 

[Me. 

Adjourn  not  that  virtue  unto  those  years  when  Cato 
could  lend  out  his  wife,  and  impotent  Satyrs  write  Satyrs 
against  Lust.        Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a  Friend,  p.  148. 

2.  Hence,  in  general,  the  use,  in  either  speak- 
ing or  writing,  of  irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  etc., 
in  exposing,  denouncing,  or  deriding  vice,  folly, 
indecorum,  incapacity,  or  insincerity. 
Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest. 
And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best. 
To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults. 
To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  thoughts. 

Dryden. 
Satire 's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. 

Pope,  Imlt.  of  Hor.,  II.  i.  69. 
Cervantes  excels  in  that  sly  satire  which  hides  itself 
under  the  cloak  of  gravity.  .  „     . 

I.  D'leraai,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  435. 
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Without  humor,  saiire  is  invective ;  without  literary 
form,  it  is  mere  clownish  jeering. 

■R.  GameU,  Encyc.  Brit.,  YTTT  317. 

3t.  Vituperation;  abuse;  backbiting. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of  night  were  one 
day  got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where  they  abused  their 
neighbours  in  a  very  sociable  manner.  Their  satire  at  last 
fell  upon  the  sun,  whom  they  all  agreed  to  be  very  trouble- 
some, impertinent,  and  inquisitive. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  229. 
4t.  A  satirist. 
You  are  turn'd  satire.     Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  1. 
Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  592. 
=Syn.  1.  Pasquinade,  Invective,  etc.  See  lampoon. —  2. 
Irony,  Sarcasm,  Satire,  ridicule.  Irony  may  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  sarcasm,  and  sarcasm  may  possibly  take  the  form 
of  irony;  but  sarcasTn  is  generally  too  severe,  and  there- 
fore too  direct,  to  take  an  ironical  form;  both  may  be 
means  of  satire.  The  essential  thing  about  irony  is  the 
contradiction  between  the  literal  and  the  manifest  mean- 
ing :  as,  "  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and, 
when  he  has  reached  the  ground,  encumbers  him  with 
help?"  (Johnson,  To  Chestertteld.)  "Irony  ...  is  the 
humorous  wresting  of  language  from  its  literal  use  for  the 
expression  of  feeling,  either  happy  or  painful,  but  too  ve- 
hement to  be  contented  with  that  literal  use.  .  .  .  When 
the  thoughtful  spirit  of  Macbeth  is  distorted  by  guil^  and 
as  the  agony  of  that  guilt  grows  more  and  more  intense, 
the  pent-up  misery  either  flows  forth  in  a  subdued  irony 
or  breaks  out  in  that  which  is  fierce  and  frenzied."  (ff. 
Beed,  Bng.  Lit.,  p.  366.)  The  essential  thing  about  ear- 
ca&m  is  its  cutting  edge  ;  it  therefore  is  intensely  concen- 
trated, lying  in  a  sentence  or  a  phrase ;  itisusedto  scourge 
the  follies  or  foibles  or  vices  of  men,  hut  has  Uttle  of  re- 
f  ormatoiy  purpose.  Satire  is  more  elaborate  than  sarcasm, 
is  not  necessarily  bitter,  and  has,  presumably,  some  aim  at 
the  reformation  of  that  which  is  satirized.  • '  W  ell-known 
instances  of  ironical  argument  are  Burke's  'Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,'  in  which  Bolingbroke's  arguments 
against  religious  institutions  are  applied  to  civil  society ; 
Whately's  'Historic  Donbts,'  in  which  Hume's  arguments 
against  Christianity  are  used  to  prove  the  non-existence  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  Swift's  'Argument  against  the  Abol- 
ishment of  Christianity,'  and  his  'Modest  Proposal '  for  re- 
lieving Ireland  from  famine  by  having  the  children  cooked 
and  eaten."  (A.  S.  Eill,  Bhetoric,  p.  193.) 
satiric  (sa-tir'ik),  a.  [Formerly  also  satyric;  < 
F.  saUrique  =  Sp.  satirico  =  Pg.  satyrico,  satiri- 
co  =  It.  satirico,  <  L.  satirieus,  satiric,  <  satira,  a 
satire :  see  sa<jr«.]  1.  Of ,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  satire ;  containing  or  marked  by 
satire. 

You  must  not  think  that  a  satyric  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words. 

Bjosc&mmon,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

Svnft,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Nature  imparting  her  satiric  gift. 
Her  serious  mirth,  to  Arbuthnot  and  Swift, 
With  droll  sobriefy  they  rais'd  a  smile 
At  Folly's  cast,  themselves  unmov'd  the  while. 

Cmoper,  Table-Talk,  1.  656. 

2.  Indulging  in  satire ;  satirical. 
For  now  as  elegiac  I  bewail 
These  poor  base  times,  then  suddenly  I  rail 
-  And  am  saiiric. 

Drayton,  To  Master  William  Jeffreys. 

satirical  (sa-tir'i-kal),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  sa- 
tyrical;  <.  satiric +-0,1.]    1.  Same  as  sa*jrjc,  1. 
Yet  is  not  then  grossness  so  intolerable  as  on  the  con- 
trary side  the  scurrilous  and  more  than  satirical  immod- 
esty of  Martinism.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  Ded. 

2.  Fond  of  indulging  in  satire ;  given  to  satire ; 
severe  in  ridiculing  men,  manners,  or  things. 

The  satirical,  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey 
beards.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  198. 

She  was  not  coldly  clever  and  indirectly  satirical,  but 
adorably  simple  and  full  of  feeling. 

George  EUot,  Middlemarch,  xxi. 

=Syn.  1.  Cutting,  biting.    See  irony. 
satirically  (sa-tir'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  satirical 
manner;  with'  sarcastic  or  witty  treatment. 

What  has  a  pastoral  tragedy  to  do  with  a  paper  of  verses 
sa«fWca%  written  7  •  Dryden,  Dei. 

satiricalness  (sa-tir'i-kal-nes),  TO.    The  charac- 
ter or  practice  of  being  satirical. 

Robert  Person  .  .  .  had  an  ill-natured  wit,  biassed  to 
satiricalness.       Fuller,  Worthies,  Somersetshire,  III.  105. 

satirise,  v.  t.    See  satirize. 

satirism  (sat'i-rizm),  re.    [Formerly  satyrisme; 

<  satire  +  4sm.]    Satire.     [Kare.] 

Or  should  we  minister  strong  pills  to  thee. 
What  lumps  of  hard  and  indigested  stuff. 
Of  bitter  Satyrisme,  of  Arrogance, 
Of  Self-love,  of  Detraction,  of  a  black 
And  stinking  Insolence,  should  we  fetch  up? 

Dekker,  Satiromastix.    (Davies.) 

satirist  (sat'i-rist),  re.    [Formerly  also  satyrist; 

<  satire  +  -ist.]  One  who  indulges  in  satire ; 
especially,  the  writer  of  a  satire  or  satirical 
composition. 

They  [the  poets]  desired  by  good  admonitions  to  reforme 
the  euill  of  their  life,  and  to  bring  the  bad  to  amendment 
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by  thoae  klnde  of  preachings,  whereupon  the  Poets  inuen- 
tours  of  the  deuise  were  called  SatyrUUt. 

Pvttenhami,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  46. 

I  laugh,  and  glory  that  I  have 
The  power,  in  you,  to  scourge  a  general  vice, 
And  raise  up  a  new  la/tiriM. 

Mamnger,  City  Madam,  Iv.  4. 

The  clergy,  when  they  appeared  in  public,  wore  always 

both  cassock  and  gown ;  with  the  wig,  of  course,  which 

was  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  when  it  brought  down 

the  ridicule  of  the  satirist. 

J.  Aehtoti,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  124. 

satirize  (sat'i-riz),  «.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  saiimed, 
ppr.  satirising.  [<  F.  satiriser  =  Sp.  satirizar 
=  Pg.  satirizar,  satyrisar  =  It.  saUriggiare;  as 
satire +  4ze.'\  To  assail  with  satire;  make  the 
object  of  satire  or  censure ;  expose  to  censure 
or  ridicule  with  sarcastia  wit.  Also  spelled 
satirise. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished  vices 
as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished  vktues.  Swift. 
satiryt,  n.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  satyr^. 
satisfaction  (sat-is-fak'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  satis- 
faeciown,  <  OF.  satisfaction,,  satisfactiun,  satis- 
facion,  F.  satisfaction  =  Pr.  satisfactio  =  Sp. 
satisfaccion  =  Pg.  satisfacgSo  =  It.  saUsfazione, 
soddisfazione,  <  L.  satisfactioin-),  satisfaction, 
<  sati^facere,  pp.  saUsfactvs,  satisfy:  see  satis- 
fy.1  1.  The  act  of  satisfying,  or  of  fully  sup- 
plying or  gratifying  wants  or  wishes ;  full  com- 
pliance with  demands;  fulfilment  of  condi- 
tions. 

Hate  to  vow'd  enemies 
Finds  «  full  sati^aMm  in  death. 
And  tyrants  seek  no  farther. 

Fletcher  {and  arwther  ?),  Prophetess,  11.  2. 
When  the  blessed  Virgin  was  so  ascertained  that  she 
should  be  a  mother  and  a  maid,  ...  all  her  hopes  and 
all  her  desires  received  .  .  .  satitfaction. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  28. 
In  theology,  the  doctrine  of  sati^actimi  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Clurist  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  God's  justice,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  this 
sense  in  the  Scriptures. 

They  dispute  the  sati^action  of  Christ,  or  rather  the 
word  satt^action.  as  not  Scriptural ;  but  they  acknowledge 
him  both  God  and  their  Saviour.  MUton,  True  Seligion. 
This  faith  had  in  the  third  century  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped into  the  form  of  a  strict  theory  of  saU^action,  in  the 
sense  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  punishment 
necessarily  inflicted  by  divine  justice,  and  assumed  in  the 
place  of  the  sinner,  whereby  the  justice  of  God  was  strict- 
ly satisfied. 

Hagenbaeh,  Hist.  Christian  Doctrine  (trans.),  p.  180. 

2.  Extinguishment  of  an  obligation  or  claim 
by  payment,  or  by  surrender  or  concession  of 
something  accepted  as  equivalent  to  payment; 
quittance. 

You  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due,  .  .  . 
Therefore  make  present  sati^action. 

Sliak.,  C.  ofE.,  Iv.  1.  &. 
To  the  king, 
To  whom  I  stand  accountable  for  the  loss 
Of  two  of  his  lov'd  subjects'  lives,  I'll  offer 
Mine  own  in  sati^actwn. 
Fletcher  (and  Maseinger  ?),  lovers'  Progress,  v.  1. 

3.  Compensation;  reparation;  atonement. 

For  the  preseruation  of  their  countray  they  [the  Decii] 
auowed  to  die,  as  it  were  in  a  saM^action  for  all  their 
countray.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  4. 

The  pain  that  I  here  suffer  in  my  flesh  is  to  keep  the 
body  under,  and  to  serve  my  neighbour,  and  not  to  make 
saH^ackon  unto  God  for  the  fore  sins. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  143. 
Sat^faction  is  a  work  which  justice  requireth  to  be  done 
for  contentment  of  persons  injured. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vL  5. 
She  caused  her  Gallogrsecians  to  cut  off  his  head,  which 
she  carried  to  her  husband,  in  sati^action  of  her  wrong. 
Purcfae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  322. 
You  have  discharg'd 
The  true  part  of  an  honest  man ;  I  cannot 
Bequest  a  fuller  satiB/action 
Than  you  have  freely  granted. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  1. 1. 

4.  The  state  of  being  satisfied;  a  gratified  or 
contented  feeling  or  state  of  mind ;  tranquillity 
resulting  from  gratified  desire;  content;  grati- 
fication. 

It  would  have  been  some  satitifaction  to  have  seen  by 
the  Pictures  what  the  middle  Ages,  at  least,  had  thought 
of  them  [animals].  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  108. 

Like  lubberly  monks  we  belabor  our  own  shoulders,  and 
take  a  vast  scUitfaetion  in  the  music  of  our  own  groans. 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  238. 

Is  it  not  the  way  of  men  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on 
their  good  deeds,  particularly  when,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  their  conscience  smites  them? 

J.  H.  Nevnnan,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  77. 

The  quiet  pleasures,  . .  .  as,  for  example,  the  stzti^ocfion 
of  maternal  love.    J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  34. 

5.  Means  or  opportunity  of  repairing  a  supposed 
wrong  done  to  one's  honor,  as  by  duel,  or,  in 
place  of  it,  by  apology  and  reparation ;  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  aggressor  of  a  challenge  to 
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single  combat  with  the  aggrieved  person,  or  the 
hostile  meeting  which  ensues. 

It  is  called  "  giving  a  man  satitfa^timn  "  to  urge  your  of- 
fence against  him  with  your  sword. 

SteOe,  Tatler,  No.  25. 

A  case  of  saUtfaction  pistols,  with  the  satisfactory  ac- 
companiments of  powder,  ball,  and  caps,  having  been 
hired  from  a  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  the  two  friends 
returned  to  their  inn.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ii. 

6.  Eccles.,  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
See  penance Accord  and  satisfaction.  See  ac- 
cord, 6. — Satisfaction  piece,  an  instrument  by  which 
the  holder  of  a  mortgage  or  a  creditor  by  judgment,  etc., 
certifies  that  it  has  been  paid,  in  order  to  procure  an  entry 
to  be  made  on  the  official  record  of  the  heir,  that  it  has 
been  satisfied.— Satisfaction  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment. See  atonement,  3  ((>).= Sjrn.  1.  Atonemera,  Ex- 
piaUon,  etc.  See  propiMtiUon. — 2  and  3.  Recompense, 
amends,  remuneration,  requital,  payment. — 4.  Content- 
meni,  etc.  ^see  eontenJtmeni) ;  pleasure,  enjoyment. 
satisfactive  (sat-is-fak'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  satis- 
fact(ion)  +  ■we.']  I.  a.  Giving  satisfaction ; 
satisfactory.  [Rare.] 
A  final  and  sati^acHve  discernment  of  faith. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Il.t  ».  An  act  of  satisfaction;  compensation; 
recjuital;  amends. 

satisfactorily  (sat-is-fak'to-ri-li),  ad/D.    In  a 

satisfactory  manner;  so  as  to  give  satisfaction. 

They  strain  their  memory  to  answer  him  sati^actarUy 

unto  all  his  demands.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

satisfactoriuess  (sat-is-fak'to-ri-nes),  n.  Sat- 
isfactory character  or  state ;  the  power  of  sat- 
isfying or  contenting :  as,  the  satisfactormess 
of  successful  ambition. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  seraphick  lover's  happiness 
in  his  fruitions  proceeds  not  from  their  want  of  satisfac- 
toriness,  but  his  want  of  an  entire  possession  of  them. 

Boyle. 

satisfactory  (sat-is-fak'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  P. 
saUsfactoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  saiisfactorio  =  It.  satis- 
fattorio,  <  ML.  *saU8factorius,  satisfactory,  < 
L.  satisfaeere,  pp.  satisfactus,  satisfy:  see  sat- 
isfy.] I.  a.  1.  Affording  satisfaction;  satis- 
fying; that  fully  gratifies  or  contents;  fulfil- 
ling all  demands  or  requirements :  as,  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements;  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account;  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

I  can  conceive  no  religion  SLBsati^aetmytiia.t  falls  short 
of  Christianity.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  24. 

The  oldest  land  plants  of  which  any  satiijfactory  remains 
have  yet  been  found  are  those  of  the  upper  Silurian. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  107. 

3.  Making  reparation,  atonement,  or  expiation ; 
expiatory. 

A  most  wise  and  sufilcient  means  of  .  .  .  salvation  by 
the  sati^actory  and  meritorious  death  and  obedience  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ.      Bp.  Sanderson. 

To  resemble  his  [Christ's]  whole  satififactory  office  all  the 
lineage  of  Aaron  was  no  more  than  sufficient. 

MUUm,  Church-Government,  i.  5. 

Satisfactory  evidence.  See  evidence. = Syn.  1.  Gratify- 
ing, pleasing,  sufficient^  convincing,  conclusive,  decisive. 
See  satistv. 

Il.t  n.  A  place  or  means  of  atonement  or 
retribution. 

To  punish  a  man  that  has  forsaken  sin  of  his  own  ac- 
cord \a  not  to  purge  him,  but  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  neither  ought  7t  to  be  called  purgatory,  but  a  jail  of 
tormenting,  and  a  soM^a^tory. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  I,  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  143. 

satisfiable  (sat'is-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  satisfy  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  satisfied. 
satisfier  (sat'is-fi-6r),  n.  A  person  or  thing  that 
satisfies  or  gratifies. 

satisfy  (sat'is-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  satisfied,  ppr. 
satisfying.    [Early  mod.  E.  satisfie,  satisfye,  sat- 
ysfye,  <  OF.  satisfier,  sateffier  (<  ML.  as  if  *satis- 
ficare),  also  satisfaAre,  P.  satisfaire  =  Pr.  satis- 
far  =  Sp.  satisfacer  =  Pg.  satisfazer  =  It.  safe- 
/ore,  <  L.  salasfacere,  satisfy,  content,  pay  or 
secure  (a  creditor),  give  satisfaction,  make 
amends,  prop,  two  words,  satisfaeere,  make  or 
do  enough:  satis,  enough;  facere,  make,  do: 
see  sate^  and  fact]    I.  trans.  1.  To  supply  or 
gratify  completely;  fulfil  the  wishes  or  desires 
of;  content:  as,  to  «afig/^  hunger  or  thirst ;  to 
satisfy  one's  curiosity  or  one's  expectations. 
I  pray  you,  let  us  sati^  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city.      Sliak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  3.  22. 
But  though  it  pleased  them  to  have  him  exposed  to  all 
the  ignominies  imaginable,  yet  nothing  would  satisfie  them 
but  his  blood.  StiUin^fieet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

The  sports  of  children  satiny  the  child. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  L  154. 
The  Christian  conqueror  did  not  seek  the  extermination 
of  his  conquered  enemies;  he  was  satisfied  with  their  po- 
litical subjection.     E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  149. 

2.  To  comply  with ;  discharge  f  uUy ;  liquidate ; 
pay;  hence,  to  requite;  remunerate;  recom- 
pense: as,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  creditor; 
to  satisfy  one  for  service  rendered. 


sative 

We  thought  our  selues  now  fully  satisfied  for  our  long 
telle  and  labours.  ,    ,     „ 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  SrrUth's  Works,  II.  37. 

I  purpose  to  write  to  your  brother  Stephen,  and  press 
him  to  8a(«Vj;  those  two  debts. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  430, 

These  Indians  did  us  good  service,  especially  in  pilot- 
ing us  to  an  Island  where  we  killed  Beef  when  ever  We 
wanted ;  and  for  this  their  service  we  satisfied  them  to  their 
hearts  content.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 128. 

A  grave  question  .  .  .  arose,  whether  the  money  .  .  . 
should  be  paid  directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or 
should  be  employed  to  satitfy  the  claims  which  Areyle 
had  against  them.  Macaiuay. 

"But,  Laird,"  said  Jeanie,  "though  I  ken  my  father  will 
satitfy  every  penny  of  this  siller,  whatever  there 's  o'  't,  yet 
I  wadna  like  to  borrow  it  frae  ane  that  maybe  (;hinks  of 
something  mair  than  the  paying  o'  't  back  again." 

Seoti,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxvi. 

3.  To  make  reparation  or  amends  for;  atone 
for ;  expiate :  as,  to  satisfy  a  wrong. 

In  flesh  at  flrst  the  guilt  committed  was. 
Therefore  in  flesh  it  must  be  satitfyde. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  1. 142. 
I  must  have  life  and  blood,  to  rats^/V 
.  Your  father's  wrongs. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  1. 
If  any  of  his  men  did  set  traps  in  our  jurisdiction,  etc., 
they  should  be  liable  to  satisfy  all  damages. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  19. 

4.  To  assure  or  free  from  doubt,  uncertainty, 
or  suspense ;  convince ;  also,  to  set  at  rest,  as  a 
doubt :  as,  to  satisfy  one's  self  by  inquiry. 

I  will  be  saliafted  ;  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  2. 69. 
He  [the  Pope]  was  well  satisfy'd  that  this  War  in  Ger- 
many was  no  War  of  Religion.       Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  8. 
I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a  passion  as  I  have  had 
is  never  well  cured.  Stede,  Spectator,  No.  118. 

Revelation  was  not  given  us  to  satitfy  doubts,  but  to 
make  us  better  men. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  229. 

5.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of;  answer:  as,  an 
algebraical  equation  is  said  to  be  satisfied  when, 
after  the  substitution  of  particular  expressions 
for  the  unknown  quantities  which  enter  it,  the 
two  members  are  equal. =Syn.  1.  Content,  Satitfy, 
Satiate,  Sate,  Surfeit,  Cloy.  To  content,  a  person  is  to  give 
him  enough  to  keep  him  from  being  disposed  to  flnd  fault 
or  repine ;  to  saUtfy  him  is  to  give  him  just  the  measure  of 
his  desires  (see  eatdenbmeni) ;  to  satiate  him  is  to  give  him 
so  much  that  he  cannot  receive,  desire,  or  enjoy  more, 
and  would  be  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  more ;  to  ewrfeit  him 
is  to  give  him  more  than  enough ;  to  doy  hiln  is  to  flll 
him  to  the  point  of  loathing ;  sate  is  the  same  as  satiate, 
but  less  popular  and  more  rhetorical.  The  last  four  words 
of  the  list  are  applied  primarily  to  food. 

Shall  I  confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your  pardon? 
Will  that  content  you? 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 
He  flnds  reason  in  all  opinions,  truth  in  none ;  indeed 
the  least  reason  perplexes  him,  and  the  best  wUl  not  sat- 
isfie him. 
Bp.  Eairle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Scepticke  in  Religion. 
What  could  satiat  the  desires  of  this  Man,  who,  being 
King  of  England,  and  Maister  ol  almost  two  Millions 
yearely,  was  still  in  want?  Mvlton,  Eikonoklastes,  zl. 

One  glass  insensibly  leads  on  to  another,  and,  instead 
of  sating,  whets  the  appetite. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Iviii. 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores :  I  have  drugg'd  their 
possets.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  S. 

Both  satisfied  with  deepe  delight. 
And  doyde  with  al  content. 
Gascoigne,  Philomene,  Steele  Glas,  etc.  (ed.  Arber,  p.  92). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  give  satisfaction  or  con- 
tentment: as,  earthly  good  never  satisfies. 

This  would  not  satisfy,  but  they  called  him  to  answer 
publicly.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 260. 

In  other  hours.  Nature  saUtfies  by  its  loveliness,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  corporeal  benefit. 

Emerson,  Nature,  iii. 
2.  To  make  requital,  reparation,  or  amends ; 
atone. 

satisf^ng  (sat'is-fi-ing),  p.  a.     1.  Giving  or 
fitted  to  give  satisfaction  or  gratification. 

You  know  Scriptur'  tells  about  bein'  filled  with  the  east 
wind;  but  I  never  found  it  noways  satisf yin' —  ii  sets 
sort  o'  cold  on  the  stomach.    H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  77. 

One  quick  spring. 
One  great  good  satisfying  gripe,  and  lo ! 
There  had  he  lain  abolished  with  his  lie. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 310. 
2.  Fitted  to  dispel  doubt  and  uncertainty; 
convincing;  satisfactory. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  are  in 
themselves  most  firm,  solid,  and  satitfying. 

Bp.  Atterhury. 
satisfyingly  (sat'is-fl-ing-li),  adv.     So  as  to 
satisfy;  satisfactorily. 

sative  (8a;tiv),  a.    [=  Sp.  Pe.  It.  satimo,  <  L.  sati- 

vus,  that  is  sown  or  planted,  <  serere,  pp.  satus, 

sow,  plant :  see  saUon.]    Sown,  as  in  a  garden.  • 

Preferring  the  domestick  oi  sative  for  the  fuller  growth. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  II.  ii  S  4. 


satle  5351 

satlet,  V.    An  o'bsolete  form  of  settle^. 
satrap  fsat'rap  or  sa'trap),  n.     [In  ME.  satra- 

per;  <  OF.  satrape,  F.  satrape  =  Sp.  sdtrapa  = 

Pg.  satrapa  =  It.  satrapo  =  D.  satraap  =  cf  Sw. 

'^U.'tnZnt  5^'  f^lT^'w*^^"  {vt  satraps,),        l-he  difference  between  »««™te<J  and  superheated  steam 
also  satraps  (pi.  Satrapes),  <  Gr.  aarpavvg,  also     may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  if  water  (at  the  tempera 


and  the  mixture  is  neither  acid  nor  basic  in  its 
character. — 3.  Haphysics:  (a)  To  bring  (a  given 
space  or  a  vapor)  into  a  state  of  saturation.  See 
saturation  (6)  (1). 


sian  viceroy  or  provincial 'governor,  <  OPers.  (&)  Jo  magnetize  (a  magnet)  to  saturation,  or 

khshatra^pd  or  Zend  shoithra-paiti,  ruler  of  a  so  that  the  intensity  of  its  magnetization  is  the 

region,  <  shoithra,  a  region  (=  Skt.  kshetra,  a  F?^'^^?*'^°i''^i*oa,n  retain  when  not  under  the 

field,  region,  landed  property),  +  paiti  (==  Skt.  i^uctive  action  of  a  strong  magnetic  field,   (c) 

i)Ott),  a  lord,  chief:    see  despot,  potent.]    A  fii  opti.os,  to  render  pure,  or  free  from  admix- 


governor  of  a  province  under  the  ancient  Per- 
sian  monarchy;    hence,   a  viceroy  or  petty 
Erince  acting  under  an  autocratic  superior; 
guratively,  a  despotic  ofScial  under  a  tyrant. 
Now  the  sacred  doors 
.  .  .  admit  obsequious  tribes 
Of  satraps!  princes ! 

Shenstotie,  Euined  Abbey. 

Satraps  lorded  it  over  the  people  as  their  king  over 

them.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  461. 

Satrapal  (sat'rap-al),  a.   [<  satrap  +  -aW]    Per- 
taining to  a  satrap  or  a  satrapy. 


ture  of  white  light:   said  of  colors. — 4t.  To 
satisfy. 

After  a  saturating  meal,  and  an  enlivening  cup,  they  de- 
parted with  elevated  spirits. 

Brooke,  Tool  of  Quality,  I.  91.    (Davies.) 

saturate  (sat'u-rat),  a.    [<  L.  satwratus,  pp.:  see 
the  verb.]     X'.  Saturated. 

The  lark  is  gay 
That  dries  its  feathers,  saiurate  with  dew. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  494. 
Though  soak'd  and  saturate,  out  and  out. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 
2.  In  entom.,  deep;  very  intense:  applied  to 


With  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  8a«rai)(rf  coinage     poIoph-  av   infii/rnfe'cn-aB.^   nmKov  Woii^  o+„ 
comes  to  an_  end,  and  is  superseded  by  the  new  royal  .„;„     1  ^s,  sotMraM  green,  umber,  black,  etc 


coinage  of  Alexander. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  597. 

satrap-crowned  (sat'rap-kround),  a.    Crested: 
noting  the  golden-crested  wren  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Begulus  satrapa. 
Satraperf,  n.    [ME, :  see  satrap.']    A  satrap. 
Thi  satrapers,  thi  senyowrs. 

Wars  of  Alexander  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1937. 

satrapess  (sat'rap-es  or  sa'trap-es),  n.    [<  sat- 
rap +  -ess.}    A  female  satrap.     [Rare.] 

satrapical  (sat-rap'i-kal),  a.    [<  satrap  +  4cal.'i 
Satrapal. 

satrapy  (sat'rap-i or  sa'trap-i),  n.;  pi.  satrapies 
(-iz).  [<  P.  satrapie  =  Sp.  satrapia  =  Pg.  sa- 
Irapia  =  G.  satrapie  =  Sw.  satrapi,  <  L.  satrapia, 
satrapea,  <  Gr.  ciaTpaTrela,t\ie  office  of  a  satrap, 
<  aarp&KTig,  a  satrap :  see  satrap.]  The  govern- 
ment or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap ;  a  principality. 
The  angels  themselves  .  .  .  are  distinguish'd  and  qua- 
ternion'd  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and  satrapies. 

Milton,  Churoh-Governmen^  i.  1. 
So  far  as  Egypt,  from  her  vast  antiquity,  or  from  her 
great  resources,  was  entitled  to  a  more  circumstantial 
notice  than  any  other  satrapy  of  the  great  empire,  such  a 
notice  it  has.  De  Quineey,  Herodotus. 

The  fact  that  the  range  of  the  Indo-Bactrian  alphabet 
■was  approximately  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  east- 
ern satrapies  of  Persia  seems  to  suggest  that  its  introduc- 
tion and  diffusion  waS4i  consequence  of  the  Persian  con- 
quest. IsaacTaylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  262. 

Satsuma  ware.    See  ware^. 

satteen,  n. 

sattiet,  n. 

sattyt  (sat'i),  n.  [Also  sattie;  <  It.  saettia,  "a 
very  speedie  pinnace,  bark,  foyst,  brigandine, 
or  barge"  (Florio),  a  light  frigate,  <  saetta  =  P. 
sagette,  an  arrow,  <  L.  sagitta,  an  arrow:  see  sa- 
gitta.  Cf .  settee^,  from  the  same  It.  source.]  A 
merchant  ship  of  heavy  tonnage. 

Wee  espied  it  to  bee  a  sattie,  which  is  a  ship  much  like 
unto  an  argosey,  of  a  very  great  burthen  and  bignesse. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).   (Nares.) 


saturater  (sat'u-ra-ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  saturates.  Specifically —(a)  A  device  tor  sup- 
plying to  a  room  or  inclosed  space  air  saturated  with 
water-vapor. 

A  saturater  ...  tor  supplying  saturated  air  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room. 

Trane.  of  Cambridge  Phil.  Soo.,  XIV.  87. 
(6)  In  air-compressors,  an  apparatus  that  injects  water  into 
the  compressor-cylinder  to  absorb  the  heat-equivalent  of 
the  work  of  compression :  so  called  because  the  air  leaves 
the  compressor  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  (c)  In  the 
production  of  the  ether-oxygen  lime-light,  an  apparatus 
for  saturating  oxygen  with  ether  vapor.  Also  saturator. 
saturation  (sa|-u-ra'shon),  n.  [<  F.  saturation 
=  Sp.  saturaown  =  Pg.  saturacSo  =  It.  satura- 
zione,  <  LL.  saturatio{n-),  a  filling,  saturating, 
<  Li.  saturare,  fill,  saturate :  see  saturate.]  The 
act  of  saturating  or  supplying  to  fullness,  or 
the  state  of  being  saturated;  complete  pene- 
tration or  impregnation .  Specifically — (a)  In  chem., 
the  combination  or  impregnation  of  one  substance  with 
another  in  such  proportions  that  they  neutralize  each 
other,  or  till  the  receiving  substance  can  contain  no  more. 
The  saturation  of  an  alkali  by  an  acid  is  effected  by  chem- 
ical combination ;  the  saturation  of  water  by  salt  is  by  the 
process  of  solution  A  fluid  which  holds  in  solution  as  much 
of  an^  substance  as  it  can  dissolve  is  said  to  be  saturated 
with  it;  but  saturation  with  one  substance  does  not  de- 
prive the  fluid  of  its  power  of  acting  on  and  dissolving 
some  other  substances,  and  in  many  cases  it  increases 
this  power.  Por  example,  water  saturated  with  salt  will 
still  dissolve  sugar.  (0)  In  physics:  (1)  With  respect  to 
the  presence  of  a  vapor,  a  space  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
saturation  when  it  contains  all  that  it  can  hold  at  that 
temperature ;  the  vapor  is  also  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  satu- 
ration or  at  the  dew-point(se&va2><»*^;.ithas  then  a.maxi- 
uiam  elastic  pressure  for  the  given^temperature,  and  is  in 
a  state  where  any  increase  of  pressure  or  lowering  of  tem- 
perature will  cause  it  to  be  more  or  less  condensed  to  a 
liquid  state.  (2)  With  respect  to  the  presence  of  mag- 
netism, a  bar  is  said  to  be  magnetized  to  saturation  when 
a  maximum  of  permanent  magnetic  force  has  been  im- 
parted to  it,  this  maximum  depending  principally  upon 
the  material  of  which  the  bar  is  made. — Saturatlon- 
eoulvalent,  in  chem.,  a  number  expressing  the  quan- 
tity of  a  steindard  solution  required  to  saturate  or  neu- 
tralize the  standard  quantity  of  a  substance,  as  of  a  fatty 
acid. — Saturation  of  colors,  in  optics,  the  degree  of  ad- 
mixture with  white,  the  saturation  diminishing  as  the 
amount  of  white  is  increased.  In  other  words,  the  high- 
est degree  of  saturation  belongs  to  a  given  color  when  in 
the  state  of  greatest  purity. 


given  temperature)  which  is  required  to  bring 
it  to  its  maximiim  density. 

The  satura^on-pressure  of  any  vapour  at  any  tempera-' 
ture  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  at  which  the  correspond- 
ing liquid  boils  at  that  temperature. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  347. 


saturable  (saj'u-ra-bl),  a.    [<  P.  saturable  =  Sp, 
saturable  =  Pg.  satwavel,  <  L.  saturaMlis,  satu. 

sated^Tan^L'ol  ratTatl  "^^^^ 

satSf  (sat^rlt  'a'y<T.  saturan^s,    »:    ^^.«  P— «  ^'^^^.  <-•  ^  ^^  '^P-  ^*  '' 
ppr.  of  saturare,  saturate:  see  saturate.]    Satu- 
rating; impregnating  or  soaking  to  fullness. 

saturate  (saj'u-rat),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  satu^ 
rated,  ppr.  saturating.  [<  L.  saturatus,  pp.  of 
saturare  (>  It.  saturare  =  Sp.  Pg.  saturar  =  F. 
saturer),  fill  full,  <  satur,  fuU;  akin  to  sat,  satis,  saturator,  n.  Same  as  saturater. 
enough,  and  to  E.  sad;  see  «aa,sate2.]  1.  To  fill  Saturday  (sat'6r-da),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
full  or  to  excess ;  cause  to  be  thoroughly  pene- 
trated or  imbued ;  soak :  as,  to  saturate  a  sponge 
with  water ;  a  mind  saturated  with  prejudice. 

Innumerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast  expanse 
of  emerald  meadow,  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  the 
Atlantic.  Macaulay. 

It  is  no  use  reproducing  a  book  which  is  saturated  with 
discredited  and  forgotten  philosophic  theories. 

Westminster  iiei). ,  CXX V.  228. 

The  more  thoroughly  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  idea  of 
fluty,  the  more  his  whole  being  is  saturated  with  that  idea, 
the  more  will  goodness  show  itself  in  all  his,  even  spon- 
taneous, actions. 

St.  G.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  160. 


2.  In  chem.,  to  impregnate  or  unite  with  till  no 
more  can  be  received:  thus,  an  acid  saturates 
an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  saturates  an  acid,  when 
the  point  of  neutralization  has  been  reached. 


Saturday,  SatterdayjSaturnday,  etc.;  <  ME.  Sat- 
erday,  Satyrday,  Saterdai,  Seterdai,  SsettmdiBi,<. 
AS.  SsBterdeeg,  Ssetern-dxg,  orig.  with  gen.  Sset- 
eres-dseg,  Ssetres-dseg,  Sseternes-dseg,  prop,  two 
words,  Sseternes  dseg  (=  OPries.  Saterdei  ■=  MD. 
Saterdag,  D.  Zaturdag,  Zaterdag  =  MLG.  Sat- 
erdaeh,  Satersdach,  L0-.  Saterdach),  'Saturn's 
day'  (cf.  Olr.  dia-sathuirn,  ovsathairn,  after  L. 
Saturni  dies, ' Saturn's  day') :  Ssetern  (gen.  Sset- 
ernes), <  L.  Saturnus,  Saturn  (see  Saturn);  dseg, 
day  (see  day).  The  G.  name  is  different :  OHG. 
Sambag-tag,  MHG.  Samz-tao,  sampstac,  G.  samst- 
tag,  in  which  the  first  element  is  Teut.  *samhat 
=  OBulg.  sartbota,  Bulg.  sUbota  =  Slovenian  so- 
bota  =  Serv.  subota  =  Bohem.  Pol.  sobota  = 
Euss.  subbota  =  Lith.  subata,  sabata  =  Hung. 
szombat  =  Bumelian  s&mb&td,  sabbath,  <  Gr. 
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*(To/i/3oToi/,  or  some  Oriental  nasalized  form  of 
LGr.  adp^arov,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  Saturday:  see  Sabbath.  An- 
other G.  name  for  Saturday  is  Sonnabend, '  Sun- 
even,'  '  Sunday  eve.']  The  seventh  or  last  day 
of  the  week;  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
See  Sabbath.   Abbreviated  S.,  Sat. 

Than  made  he  hir  snster  come  on  a  saterday,  at  even  to 
do  hir  more  tnrment  and  anger,  to  loke  yef  he  might  gete 
hir  in  that  manere.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  a 

Satyrday,  at  af  tyr  noon,  we  visited  places  a  bowy  t  Jhera- 
salem ;  it  was  Seynt  Jamys  Day. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  62. 
Burial  Saturday,  a  common  medieval  name  for  Easter 
eve.-Egs  Saturday.  See  eggi— Holy  Saturday,  the 
Saturday  of  Holy  Week ;  the  day  before  Easter.—  Hos- 
pital Saturday.  See  Aom'to!.— Saturday  Mrtlet,  a 
garment  kept  for  wear  on  hoUdays,  or  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  a  clean  kirtle  flrst  worn  on  Saturday. 
satureget,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  *saturege,  saturige^ 
<  L.  satureia,  savory:  see  savory^.]  The  herb 
savory. 

Forto  make  a  wyne  to  drynke  swete 
Of  saturege  or  fenel  putte  in  meete. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  199. 

Satureia  (sat-u-re'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  satureia, 
savory:  see  saturege,  savory^.]  A  genus  of 
garaopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Labiatae,  type 
of  the  tribe  Satureinese,  and  belonging  to  the 
subtribe  Menthoidese.  it  is  characterized  by  four  dis- 
tant and  ascending  stamens,  an  open  bell-shaped  calyx 
with  five  equal  teeth  and  ten  equidistant  nerves,  and  a 
corolla-tube  which  equals  the  calyx  and  bears  a  spread- 
ing and  three-cleft  lower  lip  and  an  erect  flat  and  en- 
tire upper  lip.  There  are  about  IB  species,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  excepting  one,  5.  rigida,  which  oc- 
curs in  Florida.  They  are  strongly  aromatic  herbs  or  un- 
dershrubs,  with  smaU  entire  leaves,  often  clustered  in  the 
axils,  and  flower-clusters  or  verticillasters  either  loosely 
few-flowered  or  densely  many-flowered  and  globose  or 
aggregated  into  a  head,  in  the  American  species  into  a 
dense  spike.    See  savory,  the  popular  name  of  the  genus. 

Satureinese  (sat"u-re-in'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (End- 
lieher,  1836),  <  Satureia  '+  -inse.]  A  tribe  of 
gamopetalous  plants  of  the  order  Labiatse,  char- 
acterized by  a  four-parted  ovary  forming  four 
smooth  dry  nutlets  in  fruit,  and  by  fiowers 
with  the  calyx-nerves  thirteen  or  less,  the  co- 
rolla-lobes usually  flat,  and  the  stamens  four, 
or  sometimes  two,  and  either  straight  and  di- 
verging or  ascending,  it  moludes  about  42  genera, 
classed  in  4  subtribes.  They  are  shrubs  or  usually  herbs, 
very  strongly  pervaded  by  the  odor  of  mint,  the  flowers 
often  but  slightly  labiate.  For  important  genera,  see  Satu- 
reia (the  type),  Mentha  (type  of  the  famUy),  Collinsmda, 
(Junila,  Lycopus,  and  Pyenanthew/umi,  prominent  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  and  Thyrrnxs,  Melissa,  Hedeoma. 
Hyssopus,  Calamintha,  Origanvm,  and  PerUla,  important 
genera  of  the  Old  World.  See  cuts  under  Hedemna  and 
Origanum. 

saturityt  (sa-tu'ri-ti),  n.  [<  OP.  saturite  =  It. 
saturita,  <  IJ.  satiirita(t-)s,  fullness,  satiety,  < 
satur,  full:  see  saturate.]  Fullness  or  excess 
of  supply;  the  state  of  being  saturated ;  reple- 
tion.   Cotgrave. 

They  .  .  .  led  a  miserable  life  for  5.  days  togeather, 
with  ye  parched  graine  of  maize  only,  and  that  not  to 
saturitie.      Peter  Martyr,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth 
[Plantation,  p.  136. 

In  our  plenty,  saturity,  satiety  of  these  earthly  bless- 
ings, we  acknowledge  not  manum  expansam,  his  whole 
hand  of  bounty  opened  to  us  ;  though  then  we  confessed 
digitum  extensum,  his  finger  striking  us,  and  bewailed 
the  smart.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  420. 

Saturn  (sat'6m),  n.  [<  ME.  Satern,  <  AS.  Sset- 
ern (in  Sseternesdseg,  Sseterndseg,  Sseterdseg,  Sat- 
urday) ;  ME.  also  as  L. ,  Saturnus  =  D.  Saturnus 
=  G.  Saturn  =  Dan.  Saturn,  Saturnus  =  F.  Sat- 
urne  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Saturno;  <  L.  Saturnus,  Sat- 
urn; prob.  <  serere,  pp.  satiis,  sow:  see  sation, 
season.]  1 .  An  ancient  Italic  deity,  popularly 
believed  to  have  appeared  in  Italy  in  the  reign 
of  Janus,  and  to  have  instructed  the  people  in 
agriculture,  gardening,  etc.,  thus  elevating 
them  from  barbarism  to  social  order  and  civili- 
zation. His  reign  was  sung  by  the  poets  as  "  the  golden 
age."  He  became  early  identified  with  the  Kronos  of  the 
Greeks.  Ops,  the  personification  of  wealth  and  plenty, 
was  his  wife,  and  both  were  the  especial  protectors  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  vegetation.  His  festivals,  the  Sat- 
urnalia, corresponded  to  the  Greek  Eronia. 
2.  The  most  remote  of  the  anciently  known 
planets,  appearing  at  brightest  like  a  first-mag- 
nitude star.  It  revolves  in  an  orbit  inclined  2^°  to 
the  ecliptic,  depaiting  toward  the  north  by  that  amount 

near  Spica,  and 
toward  the 
south  in  the 
ribbon  of  the 
Fishes.  Its 
mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is 
9.5  times  that 
of  the  earth, 
or  883,000,000 
miles.  Its  side- 
real revolution 

The  Planet  Saturn,  with  its  Ring.  Occupies  29 
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Julian  years  and  167  days,  its  synodloal  378  days.  The 
eccentnclty  of  the  orbit  is  considerable,  the  greatest 
equation  ol  the  center  being  6°.4.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  period  of  Saturn  is  very  nearly  2J  times  that 
of  Jupiter,  these  planets  exercise  a  curious  mutual  influ- 
ence, analogous  to  that  of  one  pendulum  upon  another 
swinging  from  the  same  support.  Since  1790,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  this  influence  Satnrn  had  lagged  60'  behind 
and  Jupiter  had  advanced  20'  beyond  the  positions  they 
would  have  had  if  undisturbed,  Saturn  has  been  moving 
continually  taster,  and  the  whole  period  of  the  inequality 
is  9^  years.  This  is  the  largest  perturbation  of  those  af- 
fecting the  motions  of  the  principal  bodies  of  our  system. 
Saturn  is  the  greatest  planet  except  Jupiter,  its  diameter 
being  about  9  times,  its  volume  697  times,  and  its  mass 
93.0  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its  mean  density  is  0.7, 
water  being  unity.  Gravity  at  the  surface  has  1^  the  Inten- 
sity of  terrestrial  gravity.  It  is  evident  that  we  see  only 
the  atmosphere  of  Saturn.  Its  albedo  is  0. 5,  about  that  of 
a  cloud ;  but  its  color  is  decidedly  orange.  It  shows  some 
bands  and  spots  upon  its  surface  which  are  not  constant. 
The  compression  of  the  spheroid  of  Saturn  exceeds  that  of 
every  other  planet,  amounting  to  ^  of  its  diameter.  Its 
rotation,  according  to  Pibfeasor  Asaph  Hall,  is  performed 
m  lOh.  14.4m.  Its  equator  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
earth.  After  the  discovery  by  Galileo  of  the  four  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  Kepler  conjectured  that  Mars  should  have  two, 
and  Saturn  six  or  nine  moons.  In  fact,  Saturn  has  nine 
moons,  as  follows  (the  distances  from  the  planet  being 
given  in  thousands  of  miles) : 


Name. 

Mag. 

Disl. 

Period. 

Discoverer. 

Date. 

Mimas 

Enceladus. . . 

Tethys 

Dione 

Khea. 

Titan 

Hyperion  . . . 

lapetus 

Phoebe 

12.8 
12.3 
11.4 
11.6 
lO.S 
9.4 
13.7 
11.8 
16.6 

114 
147 
181 
232 
326 
763 
912 
2193 

d.    h.  m.     s. 
22  36  17:1 
1    8  63  '6.8 

1  21.18  2B.4 

2  17  41     8.3 
4  12  25  12.1 

15  22  41  22.2 
21     6  39  25.5 
79     7  64  25.0 

W.  Heischel... 
W:  Herscbel  .. 
J'.  D.  Cassini . . 
}.  D.  Cassini . . 
J.  D.  Cassini . . 

Huygens 

G.  P.  Bond .... 
J.  D.  Cassini.. 
W.H.  Pickering 

1789 
1789 
1684 
1684 
1672 
1666 
1848 
1671 
1898 

Saturn  was  regarded  by  astrologers  as  a  cold,  dry,  and 
melancholy  planet,  and  was  called  the  greater  inftyrtuTie. 
The  symbol  of  Saturn  is  b,  representing  probably  a 
scythe.  For  its  attendant  ring,  see  below. 
3t.  In  alchemy  and  old  chem.,  lead. —  4.  In  her., 
a  tincture,  the  color  black,  when  Wazoning  is 
done  by  means  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See 
"blazon,  n.,  2. —  Balsam  of  Saturn,  line  of  Saturn, 
mount  of  Saturn,  salt  of  Saturn.  See  balsam,  line^, 
etc.— Saturn  red,  red  lead.— Saturn's  ring,  an  appa- 
rentring  around  and  near  the  planet  Saturn.  It  consists  of 
three  apparent  rings  lying  in  one  plane.  The  innermost  is 
dusky  and  pretty  transparent.  In  contact  with  it  is  the 
brightest  ring,  called  ring  B,  andbetween  this  and  the  oute> 
most^  called  ring  A,  isagap.  Other  divisions  have  been  ob- 
served at  different  times,  but  they  do  not  appear  tobe  con- 
stant.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  in  statute  miles : 

Diameter  of  Saturn 76,800 

Distance  from  surface  of  Saturn  to  dusky  ring    6,900 

Breadth  of  dusky  ring  11,200 

Breadth  of  ring  B 17,900 

Width  of  division 1,800 

Breadth  of  ring  A , 11,700 

Total  diameter  of  ring 172,800 

The  thickness  of  the  ring  Is  considerably  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles.  Its  plane  is  inclined  7°  to  the  planet's  equa- 
tor and  28°  10'  to  the  earth's  orbit.  When  Saturn  appears 
in  the  hind  legs  of  Leo  or  the  water  of  -4.quarius,  we 
see  the  rings  edgewise,  and  they  pass  out  of  sight,  re- 
maining invisible  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  upon  the  side 
away  fi'om  us,  for  the  ring  only  shows  by  the  reflected 
light  of  the  sun.  They  are  best  seen  when  the  planet  is 
in  Taurus  and  Scorpio.  As  soon  as  Saturn  was  examined 
with  a  telescope  (by  Galileo),  it  was  seen  to  present  an 
extraordinary  appearance ;  but  this  was  first  recognized 
and  proved  to  be  a  ring  by  Hnygens  in  16B9.  In  1674 
J.  D.  Cassini  saw  the  separation  between  rings  A  and  B, 
which  is  hence  called  the  Cassinian  division.  (It  has  also 
been  erroneously  called  Ball's  division.)  The  dusky  ring 
was  discovered  in  1850  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  by 
G.  P.  Bond.  The  ring  was  first  assumed  to  be  solid.  La- 
place showed  that,  upon  that  assumption,  it  must  be  up- 
held by  the  attractions  of  the  satellites.  B.  Peirce  in  1861 
demonstrated  the  ring  to  be  fiuid — that  is,  to  consist  of 
vast  numbers  of  particles,  or  small  bodies,  free  to  move 
relatively  to  one  another.  This  had  been  suggested  by 
Koberval  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  cut  on  pre- 
ceding page.— Saturn's  tree,  the  popular  name  for  an 
arborescent  deposit  of  lead  from  a  solution  of  lead  acetate 
by  electrochemical  action. 

Saturnalia  (sat-6r-na'li-a),  n.  pi.  [=  F.  Satur- 
nales  =  Sp.  Saturnales  "=  Pg.  Satumaes,  <  L. 
Satwmalia,  neut.  pi.  of  Satwnalis,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Saturn,  Satumian,  <  Satv/rrms,  Saturn: 
see  Satwrn.']  1.  In  iJom.  fljiiig'. ,  the  festival  of 
Saturn,  celebrated  in  the  middle  of  December 
as  a  harvest-home  observance.  It  was  a  period 
of  feasting  and  mirthful  license  and  enjoyment 
for  all  classes,  extending  even  to  the  slaves. 
Hence — 2.  Any  wild  or  noisy  revelry ;  uncon- 
strained, wild,  and  licentious  reveling. =syn.  2. 
Reml,  Debavch,  etc.    See  carauiol^. 

Saturnalian  (sat-er-na'li-an),  a.  [<  Saturnalia 
+  -an.']  1.  Pertaining  to  the  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Saturn. — 2.  Of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Saturnalia  of  "Baioient  Eome ; 
lience,  characterized  by  unrestrained  license 
and  reveling;  licentious;  loose;  dissolute. 

In  order  to  make  this  satumalimi  amusement  general 
in  the  family  you  sent  it  down  stairs. 

Burke,  A  £egicide  Peace. 
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Saturnalst  (sat'6r-nalz),  n.  pi.  [<  F.  Satur- 
nales, <  li.  Saturnalia,  pi. :  see  Saturnalia.'] 
Saturnalia, 

I  know  it  is  now  such  a  time  as  the  Satumdls  for  all 
the  world,  that  every  man  stands  under  the  eaves  of  his 
own  hat,  and  sings  what  pleases  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue. 

Saturnia^  (sa-tfer'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Sohrank,  1802), 

<  L.  Saturmus,  pertaining  to  Saturn,  <  Satur- 
nus,  Saturn:  see  Saturn.]  A  genus  of  bomby- 
cid  moths,  typical  of  the  family  Saturniidse,  of 
varying  scope  according  to  different  authors, 
but  ordinarily  including  species  with  papillate 
ocelli  on  the  wings  and  witti  the  branches  of  the 
male  antennae  not  very  hairy  and  not  of  equal 
length.  In  this  sense  it  contains  only  about  a  dozen 
species,  nearly  all  Old  World.  S.  pyri  and  S.  pavowia  are 
two  notable  European  species. 

saturnia^  (sa-ter'ni-a),  n.   [<  Saturn,  3.]  Lead- 
poisoning:  plnmbism. 
Saturnian^  (sa-tfer'ni-an),  a.     [<  F.  Saturnien, 

<  L.  Saturmus',  of  Satiim,  <  Saturmis,  Saturn: 
see  Saturn.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  god  Saturn, 
or  to  his  reign,  alleged  to  be  "  the  golden  age  " ; 
hence,  happy;  distinguished  for  purity,  integ- 
rity, and  simplicity.  [In  the  second  quotation 
there  is  also  an  allusion  to  Saturn  as  a  name 
of  lead.] 

This,  this  is  he  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes ; 
Th'  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Satiumian  times. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  lii.  320. 
Then  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos  and  of  Night 
To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould, 
And  bring  SMumian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  16. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Saturn Sa- 
tumian meter  or  verse,  a  form  of  verse  used  in  early 
Itoman  poetry  before  the  adoption  of  Greek  meters.  A 
number  of  examples  of  this  meter  are  extant  in  citations, 
inscriptions,  etc.,  but  recent  metricians  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  its  true  nature.  Some  explain  it  as  quanti- 
tative, and  describe  the  classic  example 

D&biint  miiliim  MStelli  [or  Metelli]  ||  NSvIo  pSetsI 
as  an  iambic  line  consisting  of  two  members  (cola) 
separated  by  a  cesura.    Such  a  verse  was  compared  by 
Macaulay  (Introd.  to  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Home  )  to  the 
nursery  rime 
ThS  queen  |  wSs  in  |  hSr  par  |  lour  ||  eating  |  bread  Snd  | 

honfiy. 
Others  (and  this  is  now  the  prevalent  opinion)  regard  the 
Saturnian  verse  as  purely  accentual : 

Ddbunt  mdlum  Met^Ui  [or  M^telli]  ||  Nabvio  po^tse. 
saturnian^  (sa-ter'ni-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Satur- 
nia  +  -an.]    1.  a.  In  "entom.,  pertaining  or  re- 
lated to  the  Saturniidse. 

II.  n.  A  satumian  moth ;  a  member  of  the 
Saturniidss. 
Saturnicentric  (sa-ter-ni-sen'trik),  a.      [<  L. 
Saturnus,  Saturn,  '+  centrum,  center.]    Eefer- 
red-to  Saturn  as  an  origin  of  coordinates. 
Saturnightt,  n.    [ME.  Saternigt,  <  AS.  Sseter- 
niht,  <  Ssetern,  Saturn  (see  Saturday),  +  niht, 
night.]     Saturday  night. 
In  a  Lammasse  nist,  Sater  nigt  that  was. 

Bob.  qf  Qloucester,  Chronicle,  p.  557. 

Saturniidse  (sat-6r-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Satur- 
nia  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  large  bombycid  moths 
erected  by  Boisduval  on  the  genus  Saturnia,  and 
including  many  of  the  largest  known  lepidop- 
ters.  The  subfamily  ^itocJBcE  contains  all  the 
large  native  North  American  silkworm-moths. 
Saturnine  (sat'er-nin  or-nin),  a.  [<  OF.  satur- 
nm  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  saturnino.  Saturnine,  <  ML. 
Saturninus,  pertaining  to  the  planet  Saturn  or 
to  lead,  hence  heavy,  lumpish,  melancholy,  as 
those  bom  under  the  planet  Saturn  were  feigned 
to  be ;  <  L.  Saturnus,  the  god  and  planet  Saturn : 
see  Saturn.  Ct.  Jovial,  mercurial.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  god  Saturn  or  the  planet  Saturn ;  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn.  Hence 
— 2,  \l.  c]  Morose;  dull;  heavy;  grave;  not 
readily  susceptible  to  excitement  or  cheerful- 
ness; phlegmatic. 

My  conversation  is  slow  and  dull,  my  humour  saJuraine 
and  reserved ;  in  short,  I  am  none  of  those  who  endeavour 
to  break  jests  in  company,  or  make  repartees.- 

Dryden,  Det.  of  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

A  tall,  dark,  satumiine  youth,  sparing  of  speech. 

Lamb,  Christ's  Hospital. 

If  you  talk  in  this  manner,  my  honest  friend,  you  will 
excite  a  spirit  of  ridicule  in  the  gravest  and  most  eatur- 
nine  men,  who  never  had  let  a  laugh  out  of  their  breasts 
before.  Landar,  Lucian  and  Timotheus. 

3.  \l.  c]  Arousing  no  interest;  stupid;  dull; 
uninteresting. 

The  noble  Earl,  not  disposed  to  trouble  his  jovial  mind 
with  such  gatumine  palt^,  still  continued  like  his  mag- 
nificent self.  6.  Hartley,  Four  Letters. 

4.  \l.  c]  In  old  chem.,  pertaining  to  lead:  as, 
saturnine  compounds — Saturnine  amaurosis,  im- 


satyre 

pairmentorlosB  of  vision  due  to  lead-poisoning.— Satur- 
nine breath,  breath  of  a  peculiar  odor  observed  in  lead- 
poisoning.  — Saturnine  colic,  lead-colic— Saturnine 
into^cation.  Same  as  Uad-paimning. — Saturnine 
palsy,  saturnine  paralysis.  Same  as  uadsparalygis. — 
Saturnine  red.  Same  as  red  lead  (which  see,  under  lead^). 
saturnism  (sat'6r-nizm),  n.  [<  Saturn,  3,  + 
-ism.]    Lead-poisoning. 

Saturnistf  (sat'6r-nist),  n.     [<  Saturn  +  -dst.] 
A  person  of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy  temperament. 
Lean.  Why  dost  thou  laugh,  learchus? 
Learch.  To  see  us  two  walk  thus,  like  gaJuraisto, 
Muffled  up  in  a  condensed  cloud. 
Why  art  thou  sad,  Leontius? 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (7),  Faithful  Fiiends,  v.  1. 

saturnite  (sat'^r-nit),  n.  [<  L.  Saturnus,  Sat- 
urn, +  ■dte'^.]  A  mineral  substance  containing 
lead.    Kirwan. 

Saturnus  (sa-t6r'nus),  n.     [L. ;   see  Saturn.] 
1.  Saturn.— 2t.  In  old  chem.,  lead. 
Salurnua  leed  and  Jupiter  is  tin. 
CTumcer,  Prol.  to  Canon  s  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  276. 

saturyt,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  satyr^. 

satyri  (safer  or  sa't6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
satyre;  <  ME.  *satir,  saUry,  satury,  <  OF.  saUre, 
satyre,  F.  satyre  =  Sp.  sAViro  =  Pg.  satyro  =  It. 
saUro  =D.  sater  =  Gr.  Sw.  Dan.  satyr,  <  L.  saty- 
rus,  <  Gr.  adrvpoc,  a  satyr  (see  def.).]  1.  In  clas- 
sical myth.,  a  sylvan  deity,  representing  the  lux- 
uriant forces  of  Nature,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Satyrs  are  repre- 
sented with  a  somewhat  bestial  cast  of  countenance,  often 


Satyr —  The  Barberini  Faun,  at  Munich. 

with  small  horns  upon  the  forehead,  and  a  tail  like  that 
of  a  horse  or  a  goat,  and  they  frequently  hold  a  thyrsus 
or  wine-cup.  Late  Roman  writers  confused  the  satyrs 
with  their  own  fauns,  and  gave  them  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  were  common  attendants  on  Sao- 
ohus,  and  were  distinguished  for  lasciviousness  and  riot 
In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  xiii. 
21 ;  xxxiv.  14)  the  name  is  given  to  a  demon  believed  to 
live  in  uninhabited  places  and  popularly  supposed  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  he-goat  (whence  the  name).  The 
Hebrew  word  sa'lr,  plural  se'irtm,  so  translated  in  these 
passages,  means  'shaggjr"  as  an  adjective,  and  'he-goat' 
as  a  noun.  From,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  goats,  th? 
name  came  to  be  applied  to  demons.  In  Lev.  xvii.  7  and 
2  Chron.  xt  15  it  is  translated  '  devil.' 

Satury  and  fawny  more  and  lesse. 

Chawxr,  Troilus,  iv.  1644. 

In  deede  they  were  but  disguised  persons  vnder  the 
shape  of  Satyres,  as  who  would  say,  these  terrene  and  base 
gods  being  conuersant  with  mans  aflaires,  and  spiers  out 
of  all  their  secret  faults. 

PuUentmrn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  25. 

I  was  born  with  budding  Antlers  like  a  young  Satyr. 

Congrem,  Way  of  the  World,  ill.  18. 
Hence — 2.  A  very  lecherous  or  lascivious  per- 
son ;  one  affected  with  satyriasis. —  3.  In  sool. : 
(a)  The  orang-utan,  Simia  satyrus:  see  Satyrns. 
(&)  A  pheasant  of  the  genus  CmornJs;  atrago- 
pan.  (c)  Anargus-butterfly:  same  as  meadow- 
Irown;  any  member  of  the  Satyrinae.—A.  In 
'her.,  same  as  manticore. 

satyr^t,  n.  An  obsolete  erroneous  spelling  of 
satire. 

satyral  (sat'6r-al  or  sa't6r-al),  n.  [<  satyr^  + 
"^y  t,'''^  ^^''  *  monster  which  has  a  human  head 
and  the  body  and  limbs  of  different  animals,  as 
the  body  and  legs  of  a  lion  together  with  long 
horns,  or  some  similar  grotesque  combination. 

satyreH,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  satyr^. 

satyre^t,  n.  An  obsolete  erroneous  spelling  of 
satire. 
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Satyri  (sat'i-ri),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  satyrus,  a 
satyr:  see  ga^ri.J  The  satyrs  or  argus-but- 
terflies  collectively.    See  Satyrinse. 

satjrriasis  (sat^-ri'a-sis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  carv- 
piaaii,  satyriasis,  pnapism,  <  aarvpiav,  equiv.  to 
aarvpU^eiv,  act  like  a  satyr,  be  lewd,  <  aarvpo;,  a 
satyr:  see  satyr^.]  1.  A  diseased  and  unre- 
strainable  venereal  appetite  in  men,  corre- 
sponding to  nymphomania  in  women. —  2t.  In 
pathol.,  lepra. 

satjrric  (sa-tir'ik),  a.  [=  F.  satyrigue  =  Sp. 
satirico  =  Pg.  It.  satirico,  <  L.  satyricus,  <  Gr. 
aarvpiKdc,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  satyr,  <  adrvpog, 
a  satyr :  see  satyr^.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  sat- 
yrs :  as,  a  satyrie  drama.  The  satyrlo  drama  was 
a  particular  kind  of  play  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  hav- 
ing somewhat  of  a  burlesque  character,  the  chorus  repre- 
senting satyrs. 

satyrical  (sa-tir'i-kal),  a.  [<  satyrie  +  -al.'] 
Same  as  satyrie.     Cfrote. 

Satyrinse  (sat-i-n'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Satyri  + 
-inss.]  The  satyrs  or  argus-butterflies  as  a  sub- 
family of  NymphalidsB,  having  only  four  legs 
fitted  for  walking. 

satjrrine  (sat'i-rin),  a.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to 
the  SatyrinsB. 

satyrion  (sa-tir'i-on),  n.  [Formerly  also  satyr- 
ian;  <  F.  satyrion,  <  L.  satyrion,  also  satyrios, 

<  Gr.  aariipLov,  a  plant  supposed  to  excite  lust, 

<  a&Tvpoq,  a  satyr:  see  satyr^J}  One  of  several 
species  of  Orchis. 

That  there  nothing  is  to  boot 
Between  a  Bean  and  a  Satyrion  root. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  237). 

The  sweet  eatyrian,  with  the  white  flower. 

Baoon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 

Satyrium  (sa-tir'i-um),  n.    [NL.  (Swartz,  1791), 

<  (Jr.  aaripiov,  satyrion:  see  satyrion.']  A  ge- 
nus of  small-flowered  terrestrial  orchidaceous 
plants,  natives  of  South  A±rica,  northern  In- 
dia, and  the  Masearene  Islands. 

satyromania  (sat"i-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
adrvpog,  a  satyr,  -t-  /iavia,  madness.]  Same  as 
satyriasis. 

satyromaniac  (saf'i-ro-ma'ni-ak),   a.  and  n. 
[<  satyromania  +   -ac]     I.  a.  Affected  with 
satyromania. 
ll,  n.  A  person  affected  with  satyromania. 
satyr-pug  (sat'6r-pug),  n.    A  British  geometrid 
moth,  Ewpitheda  satyrata. 
Satyrus  (sat'i-rus),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  satyrus,  < 
(jrr.  CTdriipof,  a  satyr:  seesai^ri.]    If.  [I.e.]  An 
old  name  of  the  orangs. —  2.  The  genus  of 
orangs:  synonymous  with  Simia.     Two  sup- 
posed species  have  been  called  S.  orang  and 
S.  morio. —  3.  In  entom.,  the  typical  genus  of 
Satyrince,  having  such  species  as  S.  alope  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  Also  called  Hipparch  ia. 
saualpite  (s6-al'pit),  «.     [<  Sau  Alpe  (see  def.) 
+  -ite^.]    Same  as  zoisite:  so  called  because 
found  in  the  Sau  Alpe  in  Carintiiia,  Austria- 
Hungary. 

sauba-ant  (s&'ba-ant),  n.  [<  S.  Amer.  Ind.  sauba 
+  B.  a»ii.]  A  leaf-carrying  ant,  (Ecodoma  cepha- 
lotes,  occurring  in  South  America,  and  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  the  colonies  include  five 
classes  of  individuals — males,  queens,  small  or- 
dinary workers,  large  workers  with  very  large 
hairy  heads,  and  large  workers  with  large  pol- 
ished heads.  These  ants  are  injurious  to  plantations, 
from  the  extent  to  which  they  strip  plants  of  their  leaves 
to  carry  to  their  nests.  They.may  often  be  seen  in  long 
flies  carrying  pieces  of  leaves.  They  burrow  very  exten- 
sively underground,  some  of  their  galleries  being  hundreds 
of  yards  long.  The  winged  females  are  often  eaten  by  the 
natives. 
sauce  (s&s),  n.  [Also  dial,  sass;  early  mod.  B. 
also  sawce;  <  ME.  sauce,  sause,  sawce,  sawse, 
salse  =  D.  saus  (>  B.  souse)  =  G.  Dan.  sauce  = 
Sw.  sauce,  sds.K  OF.  sauce,  same,  sausse,  salce, 
saulce,  saulse,  F.  sauce  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  salsa,  < 
ML.  salsa,  f.  (also,  after  Eom.,  salda),  sauce,  < 
L.  salsa,  things  salted,  salt  food  (of.  aqua  salsa, 
salted  water),  neut.  pi.  of  salsu^,  pp.  of  saUre, 
salt,  <  sal,  salt :  see  salf^.  Of.  sausage,  saucer, 
souse,  from  the  same  source.]  1.  A  condiment, 
as  salt  or  mustard ;  now,  usually,  an  accompa- 
niment to  food,  usually  liquid  or  soft,  and  highly 
seasoned  or  flavored,  eaten  as  a  relish,  an  ap- 
petizer, or  a  digestive:  as,  mint-soMce;  white 
sauce;  lobster-saMce/  satice  piquante. 

Thei  ete  at  here  ese  as  thei  mist  thanne, 
boute  [but,  without]  salt  other  soucs  or  any  semli  drynk. 
William  o/Paieme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1882. 

Also 

Hit  provokithe 


to  know  youre  savxes  for  flesche  conveniently, 
)rovokithe  a  fyne  apetide  if  sawce  youre  mete  be  bie. 
BaieesBook  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 

The  Sauce  is  costly,  for  it  far  exceeds  the  cates. 

Greene,  Never  Too  Late. 
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Avoid  curiosities  and  provocations ;  let  your  chiefest 
sauce  be  a  good  stomach,  which  temperance  will  help  to 
get  you.  Penn,  Advice  to  Children,  iU. 

Hence,  specifically — 2.  Garden  vegetables  or 
roots  eaten  with  flesh-meat:  also  called  gar- 
den-sauce.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  8.] 

Of  com  in  the  blade  you  may  make  good  green  sauce,  of 
a  light  concoction  and  easy  digestion. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  ili.  2. 
3.  Fruit  stewed  with  sugar ;  a  compote  of  fruit : 
as,  apple-«aMce. — 4.  Pertness;  insolence;  im- 
pudence, or  pert  or  insolent  language.  [Now 
eoUoq.] 

Then,  full  of  sawce  and  zeal,  up  steps  Elnathan. 
Satyr  against  Hypocrites  (1689).    (Nares,  under  ducHng- 

[pcmd.) 
Nanny  .  .   .   secretly  chuckled  over  her  outburst  of 
"  satKe  "  as  the  best  morning's  work  she  had  ever  done. 

George  Eliot,  Amos  Barton,  vil. 

5.  The  soft  green  or  yellowish  substance  of  a 
lobster.  See  tomalley. — 6.  A  mixture  of  fla- 
voring ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of 
tobacco  and  snufE.  [Eng.] —Carrier's  sauce, 
poor  man's  sauce.— Marine  sauce.  See  marine.— Poor 
man's  sauce,  hunger.— To  serve  one  (with)  the  same 
sauce,  to  requite  one  injury  with  another.    [Colloq.] 

If  he  had  been  strong  enough  I  dare  swear  he  would 
have  serv'd  Mm  the  same  Sauce. 

Ward,  London  Spy  (ed.  1703).    Qfares.) 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander, 

the  same  principle  applies  in  both  cases ;  what  is  applica- 
ble in  one  case  should' be  applied  to  all  similar  cases. 
sauce  (s&s),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sauced,  ppr.  sau- 
cing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  sawee;  <  ME.  sawcen, 
sausen,  <  OF.  saucier,  saucer,  F.  saucer,  sauce ; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  add  a  sauce  or  relish 
to;  season;  flavor. 

He  out  our  roots  in  characters, 

And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick 

And  he  her  dieter.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  60. 

Eight  costly  Gates,  made  both  for  shew  and  taste. 

But  sa/uc'd  with  wine. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  290. 

2.  To  gratify;  tickle  (the  palate).     [Eare.] 

Sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  24. 

3.  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  anything 
that  gives  piquancy  or  relish ;  henoe,  to  make 
pungent,  tart,  or  sharp. 

Sorrow  smiced  with  repentance. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Gal.,  March. 
His  store  of  pleasures  must  be  samced  with  pain. 

Marlowe,  Eaustus,  v.  4. 

4.  To  be  saucy  or  pert  to ;  treat  saucily,  or  with 
impertinence;  scold. 

As  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll 
sauce  her  with  bitter  words. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ill.  v.  69. 

5t.  To  cut  up;  carve;  prepare  for  the  table. 
Sauce  that  capon,  sauce  that  playce. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 
The  bodie  [of  the  slave  sacrificed]  they  sauced  and 
dressed  for  a  banquet  about  breake  of  day,  after  they  had 
bid  the  IdoU  good  morrow  with  a  small  dance. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  810. 

6.  To  make  to  pay  or  suffer. 

Ill  make  them  pay;  I'll  sauce  them:  they  have  had 
my  house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned  away  my 
other  guests ;  .  .  .  I'll  sauce  them. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  3.  11. 

sauce-alone  (s&s'a-lon''), ».  [<  ME.  sawce-lyne, 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  sauce-alone :  see 
sauce  and  alone.]  An  Old  World  cruciferous 
plant.  Sisymbrium  Alliaria  (Alliaria  officinalis), 
emitting  a  strong  smell  of  garlic:  sometimes 
used  as  a  salad.  Also  called  ga/rlic-mustard, 
hedge-garlic,  and  jack-by-the-hedge. 

sauce-boat  (sfts'bot),  n.  A  dish  or  vessel  with 
a  lip  or  spout,  used  for  holding  sauce. 

saucebox  (s&s'boks),  n.  [<  sauce  +  boxK]  A 
saucy,  impudent  person.     [Colloq.] 

Marry  come  up,  sir  saucebox !  I  think  you'll  take  his 
part,  will  you  not? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  6. 

The  foolish  old  poet  says  that  the  souls  of  some  women 
are  made  of  sea-water ;  this  has  encouraged  my  sauc^oa 
to  be  witty  upon  me.  Addison,  Spectator. 

sauce-crayon  (s&s'kra.''''on),  n.  Avery  soft  black 
pastel  used  for  backgrounds  in  pastel  or  crayon 
drawings. 

sauce-dish  (s&s'dish),  n.    A  dish  for  sauce. 

saucepan  (s&s'pan),  n.  1 .  Originally,  a  pan  for 
cooking  sauces. — 2.  A  small  metallic  vessel 
for  cooking,  having  a  cover,  and  a  long  handle 
projecting  nearly  horizontally  from  the  side. 

saucepan-fish  (s&s '  pan-flsh),  n.  The  king- 
crab,  Limulus  polyphemus :  so  called  from  its 
shape.     See  casserole-fish. 

saucer  (sft'ser),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sawcer, 
sauser;  <  ME.  sawcer,  sawcere,  sauser,  saioser, 


saucy 

sawsour,  <  OF.  saussiere,  F.  sauciire,  a  sauce- 
dish,  =  Sp.  salsera  =  Pg.  salseira  =  It.  salsiera, 
a  vessel  for  holding  sauce,  <  ML.  "salsaria,  f., 
salsarium,  neut.,  a  salt-cellar  or  a  sauce-dish,  < 
salsa,  salcia,  sauce,  L.  salsa,  salted  things:  see 
sauce.]  1.  A  small  dish  or  pan  in  which  sauce 
is  set  on  the  table ;  a  sauce-dish. 

Of  dowcetes,  pare  awey  the  sides  to  the  botomm,  &  that  ye 

lete, 
In  a  sawcere  afore  youre  souerayne  semely  ye  hit  sett. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  148. 
Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart 
of  vinegar;  .  .  .  refresh  the  infusion  with  like  quantity  of 
new  violets,  seven  times ;  and  it  will  make  a  vinegar  so- 
fresh  of  the  flower  as  if  a  twelvemonth  after  it  be  brought 
you  in  a  saucer  you  shall  smell  it  before  it  come  at  you. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  17. 
2.  A  small,  round,  shallow  vessel,  a  little  deep- 
er than  a  plate,  upon  which  a  cup,  as  a  tea-  or 
coffee-cup,  is  placed,  and  which  is  designed  to- 
retain  any  liquid  which  may  be  spilled  from  the 
cup. —  3.  Something  resembling  a  saucer.  («) 
A  kind  of  flat  caisson  used  in  raising  sunken  vessels.  (6) 
A  socket  of  iron  which  receives  the  spindle  or  toot  upon 
whicha  capstan  rests  and  turns  round.— Sand  saucer. 
See  sandrsaucer. 

saucer-eye  (sa's6r-i),  n.  A  large,  prominent 
eye. 

But  where  was  your  conscience  all  this  while,  woman? 
did  not  that  stare  you  in  the  face  with  huge  saucer-eyes! 
Vanbrugh,  Belapse,  v.  3. 

saucer-eyed  (s^'ser-Id),  a.  Having  very  large, 
round,  prominent  eyes. 

sauceryt  (sft'sfer-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  saw- 
eery,  saulcery;  <  OF.  *saucerie,  <  ML.  salsaria, 
a  department  of  a  royal  kitchen  having  charge 
of  sauces  and  spices,  also  prob.  a  sauce-dish,, 
<  salsa,  salcia,  sauce :  see  sauce.]  A  place  for 
sauces  or  preserves. 
The  skullary  and  sawcery. 

BUUaTid  Papers,  p.  40.    {ifwres.^ 

sauce-tureen  (sas'tu-ren'O,  n.    A  small  tureen 
for  holding  sauce  or  gravy. 
sauch,  saugh  (s^ch),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  sal- 
low^. 

The  glancin*  waves  o'  Clyde 
Throch  sauchs  and  hangin'  hazels  glide. 

PinJcerton,  Bothwell  Bank> 
O  wae  betide  the  frush  saugh  wand ! 
And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  brier ! 

Annan  ffater  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  189). 

saucily  (sft'si-li),  adv.  In  a  saucy  manner; 
pertly;  impudently;  with  impertinent  boldness. 

That  freed  servant,  who  had  much  power  with  Claudius,, 
very  saucily  had  almost  all  the  words. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

sauciness  (s&'si-nes),  n.    The  character  or  fact 
of  being  saucy;  hence,  also,  saucy  language 
or  conduct;  impertinent  presumption;  impu- 
dence ;  contempt  of  superiors. 
You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauciness. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.;  ii.  1. 136. 

Jealousy  in  a  gallant  is  humble  true  love,  .  .  .  but  in  a 

husband  'tis  arrant  sauciness,  cowardice,  and  ill-breeding. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  Impertinence,   Effrontery,  etc.  (see  impudence)^ 

malapertness. 

saucisse  (s6-ses'),  n.  [F.,  a  sausage:  see  sau- 
sage.] ia.  fort,  and  a/rtillery :  (a)  A  long  pipe 
or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  of  lea- 
ther, filled  with  powder,  and  extending  from. 
the  chamber  of  a  mine  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery.  To  preserve  the  powder  from  dampness,  it  is 
generaHy  placed  in  a  wooden  pipe.  It  serves  to  commu- 
nicate flre  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb-chests,  etc.     (&)  A 

long  bundle  of  fagots  or  fascines  for  raising  bat- 
teries and  other  purposes. 

saucisson  (s6-se-s6n'),  n.  [F.,  <  saucisse,  a  sau- 
sage :  see  saucisse.]     Same  as  saucisse. 

saucy  (s&'si),  a.  [Also  dial,  sassy;  early  mod. 
E.saucie,sawcy,sawcie;  <saMce  +  -yi.]  1.  Full 
of  sauce  or  impertinence;  flippantly  bold  or 
impudent  in  speech  or  conduct;  impertinent; 
characterized  by  offensive  lightness  or  disre- 
spect in  addressing,  treating,  or  speaking  of 
superiors  or  elders ;  impudent ;  pert. 

When  we  see  a  fellow  sturdy,  lofty,  and  proud,  men  say 
this  is  a  saucy  fellow.  Latimer,  Misc.  Sel. 

Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iii.  1.  45. 

My  father  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

The  best  way  is  to  grow  rude  and  sauey  of  a  sudden. 

Sw{n,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

2.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  pertness; 
or  impudence. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  85. 


saucy 

A  iaucie  word  spak'  hee. 
Beir  of  Linne  (ChUd's  Ballads,  Yin.  73). 

Tbeie  is  not  so  impudent  a  Tiling  in  Nature  as  the 
sauicy  Look  of  an  assured  Man,  confident  of  Success. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iy.  6. 

St.  Presuming;  overbearing. 

And  if  nothing  can  deterre  these  aaueie  doultes  from 
this  their  dizardly  inhumanitie. 

Lvnutiiui  on  PaiKUng  by  Laydock  (1598).    {Sores.) 
But  now  1  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  m-ucy  doubts  and  fears.     Shdk.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 25. 

4t.  Wanton;  prurient;  impure. 

Swuey  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night.    So  lust  doth  play. 

Shak.,  AU's  Well,  iv.  4.  23. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  See  i-mpudence. 

saucyt  (s^'si),  ad,v.    [<  saucyi  a.]    Saucily. 

But  up  then  spak  the  auld  gndman, 
Ana  TOW  but  he  spak  wondrous  eaucU. 

Glasgow  Peggy  (Child's  Ballads,  IT.  76). 

saucy-bark  (s&' si-bark),  n.  Same  as  sassy- 
hark. 

sauer-kraut  (sour'krout),  n.  [Also  partly- 
Englished  sotir-krout,  sour-orout  (=  F.  chou- 
croute) ;  <  Gr.  saiter-hraut,  <  sauer,  =  E.  sour,  + 
kraut,  plant,  vegetable,  cabbage.]  A  favorite 
German  dish,  consisting  of  cabbage  cut  fine, 
pressed  into  a  cask,  with  alternate  layers  of  salt, 
and  suffered  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  sour. 

sauft,  saufiyt.  Middle  English  forms  of  safe, 
safely. 

sauget.    An  obsolete  form  of  sage\  sage^. 

sauger  (s&'g6r),  n.  A  perooid  fish,  Stizostedion 
canadense,  the  smaller  American  pike-perch, 
also  called  sand-pike,  ground-pike,  rattlesnake- 
pike,  jack,  and  horn-jish.    See  cut  under  Stizo- 


saugh^  (sS,ch),  n.    See  saucli. 
saugh^  (fat),  n.    Same  as  sough. 
saugh^t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  seel. 
saughtt,  n.     [ME.  saughte,  seihte,  sahte,  ssshte, 

<  AS.  saht,  seaht,  seht,  sseht  (=  loel.  satt),  rec- 
onciliation, settlement,  orig.  the  adjustment  of 
a  suit,  <  sacan,  fight,  contend,  sue  at  law:  see 
sake^.  Cf.  saught,  a.  and  ».]  Reconciliation; 
peace. 

We  be-aeke  gow,  syr,  as  soveraynge  and  lorde. 
That  se  safe  us  to  daye,  for  sake  of  soure  Criste  \ 
Sende  us  some  socoure,  and  saughte  with  the  pople. 

Morte  Arthme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3063. 

saughtf,  a.  [ME.  saught,  saugt,  sauht,  saght, 
sagt,  sseht,  <  AS.  saht,  seht,  sseht  (=  Icel.  sdttr), 
reconciled,  at  peace :  see  saught,  n.,  and  cf. 
saught,  V.']    Reconciled;  agreed;  atone. 

saughtt,  11.  t.     [ME.  saugh&n,  saugten,  sauhten, 

<  AS.  *sahUan,  sehtiari  (=  Icel.  Scetta),  recon- 
cile, make  peace,  <  saht,  seht,  sseht,  reconciled, 
saht,  seaht,  seht,  sseht,  reconciliation,  peace :  see 
saught,  n.  Cf .  saughten,  and  saughue,  now  set- 
tle^.^    To  reconcile. 

And  men  Tnsaugte  loke  thou  assay 
To  saugten  hem  thenne  at  on  assent. 

Bymm  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  &."),  p.  108. 

saughtent,  v.  i.  [ME.  saugtenen,  saugtnen,  sauht- 
nen,  <  AS.  *sahtnan,  become  reconciled,  <  saht, 
seht,  sseht,  reconciled :  see  saught,  a.    Cf .  saugh- 
tle.^    To  become  reconciled. 
"Cesseth,"  selth  the  kynge,  "I  suflre  sow  [to  dispute]  no 


ge  shal  saustne  for  sothe  and  serue  me  bothe. 

"Kisse  hir,"  quod  the  kynge.      Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  2. 

saughtlet,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  settle^. 
sauli  (sai),  ■«.    An  obsolete  or  Scotch  form  of 

soup-. 
aaul^,  n.    See  sal^. 
saule^ti  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  souU. 
saule^t,  sauleet,  n.    See  sool,  souP. 
saulie,  sauUie  (sa'li),  n.    [Origin  obscure.]    A 

hired  mourner.     [Scotch.] 
■  There  w'ere  twa  wild-looking  chaps  left  the  auld  kirk, 

.  .  .  and  the  priest . .  .  sent  twa  o'  the  riding  smiies  after 

them.  Spof^  The  Antiquary,  xxv. 

saultH  (salt),  n.  [Also  salt,  saut;  <  ME.  saut, 
saute,  sawt,  <  OF.  saut,  sault,  P.  saut  =  Pr.  saut 
=  Cat.  salt  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  salto,  a  leap,  jump,  fall, 
<  L.  saltus,  a  leap,  <  saUre,  leap :  see  saiP,  and 
cf.  assault,  n.,  of  which  sault^  is  in  part  an 
aphetie  form.]     1.  A  leap. 

He  rode  ...  a  light  fleet  horse,  unto  whom  he  gave  a 
hundred  carieres,  made  him  go  the  high  sauUs,  bounding 
in  the  air,  [and]  .  .  .  turn  short  in  a  ring  both  to  the  right 
and  left  hand.  UrgviMrt,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  23. 

Z.  An  assault. 

Tho  cam  Anthony  and  also  Saynold, 
Which  to  paynymes  made  mutes  plente. 
And  of  Ansoys  the  noble  Eyng  hold. 

Birn.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2146. 
Slenthe  with  bus  slynge  an  hard  savt  he  made. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiii.  217. 
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saultlf  (s&lt),  V.  t  [Also  saute;  <  MB.  sauten, 
OP.  sauter,  saulter,  <  L.  saltare,  leap,  freq.  of 
satire,  leap :  see  sail^,  salient,  and  cf .  assault,  v., 
of  which  sault^  is  in  part  an  aphetie  form.  Cf . 
sault\  w.]    To  assault. 

sault^  (so,  commonly  so),  n.  [<  Canadian  P. 
sault,  saut,  a  leap,  fall :  see  saulf^-.']  A  rapid  in 
some  rivers:  as,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  [North 
.A_iQ.6n.cSi  I 

sault^t,  n.  and  v.    A  bad  spelling  of  salt^. 

saultablet  (sM'ta-bl),  a.     [Also  saltaile;  by 

apheresis  for  assdultahle.']   Same  as  assaultable. 

The  breach  is  safely  sidtahle  where  no  defence  is  made. 

WHlougliby,  To  Walsingham,  in  Motley's  Hist.  Nether- 

[lands,  II.  416. 

sault-fat  (sait'fat),  n.  [Sc.  form  of  salt-vat.l 
A  pickling-tub  or  powdering-tub  for  meat. 

saul-tree,  n.    See  saP. 

saum  (soum),  n.  [G.,  =  E.  seam,  a  load :  see 
seam^.'}  An  Austrian  unit  of  weight,  formerly 
used  in  England  for  quicksilver.  Toung  says  it 
was  315  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  Nelkenbrecher  says  the 
Styrian  saum  for  steel  is  250  Vienna  pounds,  being  309 
pounds  aToirdupois.  Probably  in  Carniola  the  weight  was 
greater.  "The  saum  was  also  a  liquid  measure  in  Switzer- 
land, like  the  French  somme,  Italian  soma;  also  a  unit  of 
tale,  22  pieces  of  cloth. 

saumbuet,  sambuet,  «.'  [ME.,  <  OP.  sambue, 
saubue  (ML.  sambuca),  a  saddle-cloth,  a  litter, 

<  OHG.  sambuoh,  sambuh,  sambuch,  sampoh, 
sampdeh,  a  chariot,  sedan-chair,  litter.]  A 
saddle-cloth. 

saumburyt,  n.  [MB.,  appar.  an  irreg.  var.  of 
«a«TO6Me,  a  saddle-eloth :  see  saumbue.']  A  litter. 

And  shope  that  a  shereyue  sholde  here  Mede 
Softliche  in  saurrdmry  £ram  syse  to  syse. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  178. 

saiunplariet,  n.    See  samplary. 
saunce-bellt,  sauncing-bellt  (sans'bel,  san'- 
sing-bel),  n.    Same  as  saints  bell,  Sanctus  bell. 
See  belli. 

Titan  gilds  the  eastern  hills, 
And  chirping  birds,  the  saunce-beU  of  the  day, 
Bing  in  our  ears  a  warning  to  devotion. 

Bandolph,  Amyntas,  UL  1. 

sauuders  (san'dferz),  n.    Same  as  sandal^. 
saunders  blue.    See  blue. 
saunderswoodt  (san'd6rz-wud),  n.    Same  as 
sandalwood. 

sauut^,  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  or  obsolete  form 
of  saint^. 

saiint^,  n.    A  variant  of  saint^,  cent,  4  (a  game). 
At  coses  or  at  saunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  prime. 

TurbenrUle  on  Hawking,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix.  266. 

saunter  (san'ter  or  s^n'tfer),  v.  i.  [Also  dial. 
santer;  <  ME.  saunteren,  santren  (see  defs.) :  (a) 
prob.  <  OF.  ^aventurer,  se  adventurer,  reflex.,  ad- 
venture oneself,  risk  oneself:  se,  oneself,  coa- 
lescing with  aventurer,  risk,  adventure  (>  ME. 
auntren,  risk):  see  adventure  and  obs.  aunter,  v. 
This  etymology,  suggested  by  Skeat  and  Mur- 
ray, involves  a  difficulty  in  the  otherwise  imex- 
ampled  transit  into  E.  of  the  OP.  reflexive  se  as 
a  coalesced  initial  element,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  any  plausibility.  Various  other 
etymologies,  all  absurd,  have  been  suggested  or 
are  current,  namely:  (6)  <  F.  sainte  terre,  holy 
land,  in  supposed  allusion  to  "idle  people  who 
roved  about  the  country  and  asked  charity  un- 
der pretence  of  going  A  la  sainte  terre,"  to  the 
holy  land,  (c)  <  F.  sans  terre,  without  land, 
"applied  to  wanderers  without  a  home";  (d) 

<  P.  sentier,  a  footpath  (see  sentinel,  sentry'-) ; 
(e)  <  D.  slenteren  =  LU.  slenderen  =  Sw.  slentra 
=Dan,  slentre,  saunter,  loiter,  Sw.  slunta  =Dan. 
shmte,  idle,  loiter;  Icel.  slentr,  idle  lounging, 
slen,  sloth,  etc. ;  (/)  <  Icel.  seint  =  Norw.  seint 
=  Sw.  Dan.  sent,  slowly,  orig.  neut.  of  Icel.  sei- 
nir  =  Norw.  sein  =  Sw.  Dan.  sen  =  AS.  sBne, 
slow;  (g)  <  OD.  swancken  =  G.  schwanken,  etc., 
reel,  waver,  vacillate.]  If.  To  venture  (?).  See 
sauntering,  1. — Sf.  To  hesitate  (t). 

Yut  he  knew  noght  uerray  certainly. 
But  santred  and  doubted  uerryly 
Where  on  was  or  no  of  this  ssdde  linage. 

Srnn.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  I.  4668. 
3.  To  wander  idly  or  loiteringly;  move  or  walk 
in  a  leisurely,  listless,  or  undecided  way;  loi- 
ter; lounge;  stroll. 

The  cormorant  is  still  saunterinff  by  the  sea-side,  to  see 
if  he  can  find  any  of  his  brass  cast  up.    Sir  R.  L'Mstrange. 

4t.  To  dawdle ;  idle ;  loiter  over  a  thing. 

Upon  the  first  suspicion  a  father  has  that  his  son  is  of  a 
sauntering  t^xayeF,  he  must  carefully  observe  him, whether 
he  be  lisUess  and  indiiferent  in  all  his  actions,  or  whether 
in  some  things  alone  be  be  slow  and  sluggish,  but  in  others 
vigorous  and  eager.  Locke,  Education,  §  123. 

Interr'd  beneath  this  Marble  Stone 
Lie  sauv^ring  Jack,  and  Idle  Joan. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 
=Syn.  3.  Slrdlt,  Stray,  etc.    See  ramble,  v. 


Saurichthyidse 

saunter  (san't6r  or  sfin'tfer),  n.     [<  saunter,  v.] 

1.  A  stroll;  a  leisurely  ramble  or  walk.— 2. 
A  leisurely,  careless  gait. 

I  saw  the  large  gate  open,  and  in  walked  Eab,  with  that 
great  and  easy  saunter  of  his.  , , .   „  .     , 

Dr.  John  Brown,  Eab  and  his  Fnends. 

One  hurried  through  the  gate  out  of  the  grove,  and  the 
other,  turning  round,  walked  slowly,  with  a  sort  of  saun- 
ter, toward  Adam.  George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  xxvii. 
Loitering  and  leaping. 
With  «0M7ifar,  with  bounds—  .  .  . 
See !  the  wild  Msenads 
Break  from  the  wood. 

if.  Arnold,  Bacchanalia,  i. 

St.  A  sauntering-plaee ;  a  loitering-  or  stroU- 

ing-plaoe. 

The  tavern !  park !  assembly !  mask !  and  play  1 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  I 
That  wheel  of  fops,  that  saunter  of  the  town  I 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  f. 

saunterer  (san'-  or  sUn'ter-fer),  n.     [<  saunter 
+  -eri.]    One  who  saunters,  or  wanders  about 
in  a  loitering  or  leisurely  way. 
Quit  the  life  of  an  insignificant  saunterer  about  town. 
Berkeley,  The  Querist,  §  413. 

sauntering  (san'-  or  sftn'ter-ing),  n.  [<  ME. 
saunteryng; -verbal  n.ot  saunter,  v."]  It.  Ven- 
turing; audacity  (f). 

Thoo  sawes  schall  rewe  hym  sore 
For  all  his  saunteryng  sone. 

York  Plays,  p.  351. 

Nowe  all  his  gandis  no  thyng  hym  gaynes, 
His  sauntering  schall  with  bale  be  bought. 

York  nays,  p.  354. 

2.  The  act  of  strolling  idly,  dawdling,  or  loi- 
tering. 

saunteringly  (san'-  or  san't6r-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  sauntering  manner;  idly;  leisurely. 

Saurat,Saur8et(sa'ra,-re),m.i>!.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Sauria. 

Sauranodon  (sa-ran'o-don),  «.  prti.  (Marsh, 
1879),  <  Gr.  aavpoQ,  ai  lizard,  +  av6Sovg,  tooth- 
less: see  Anodon."]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
SawranodonUdse,  based  upon  remains  of  Juras- 
sic age  from  the  Rocky  Mountains:  so  called 
because  edentulous  or  toothless. — 2.  [I.  c]  A 
fossil  of  the  above  kind. 

sauranodont  (sa-ran'o-dont),  a.  [<  Saurano- 
do»(*-).]     Pertaining  to  the  sauranodons. 

Sauranodontidse  (sa-ran-o-don'ti-fle),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Sa^ranodon(t-)  +  -idse.']  A  family  of 
edentulous  ichthyopterygian  reptiles,  typified 
by  the  genus  Sauranodon. 

saurel  (sa'rel),  n.  [<  OP.  saurel,  "the  bastard 
mackarel"  (Cotgrave),  <  saur,  sorrel :  see  sore^.'] 
A  scad,  Trachurus  trachurus,  or  T,  saurus;  any 
fish  of  the  genus  Trachurus.  See  cut  under  scad. 

Sauria  (sa'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aavpoc,  aaipa, 
a  lizard:  eeei Saurtts.']  An  order  of  reptiles, 
having  scales  and  usually  legs,  named  by  Bron- 
gniart  in  1799,  and  corresponding  closely  to  the 
Linnean  genus  Lacerta  ;  lizards.  The  name  has 
been  used  with  various  extensions  and  restrictions  of  its 
original  sense,  in  which  it  included  the  crocodiles  and 
alligators  as  well  as  the  true  lizards  or  lacertilians,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  two  modem  orders  LacertUia  and 
Crocodilia.  In  Cnvier's  classification  Sauria  were  the 
second  order  of  reptiles,  extended  to  include  not  only  the 
living  lizards  and  crocodiles,  but  also  the  extinct  repre- 
sentatives then  known  of  several  other  modem  orders,  as 
pterodactyls,  ichthyosaurs,  and  plesiosaurs.  On  these  ac- 
counts the  term  Sauria  is  discarded  by  many  modem 
writers ;  by  others  it  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense  for  the 
lizards  proper  without  the  crocodiles,  being  thus  an  exact 
synonym  of  LacertUia.  This  is  a  proper  use  of  the  name, 
near  its  original  sense,  and  the  term  has  priority  over 
LacertUia.  The  Sauria  in  this  sense  are  about  1,600  spe- 
cies, representing  from  20  to  25  families  and  numerous 
genera.    Formerly  also  Saura,  Saurse. 

saurian  (sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  saurien; 
as  Sauria  -i-  -a».]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  Sauria,  in  any  sense;  having  legs  and 
scales,  as  a  lizard;  lacertiform;  lacertUian. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sauria,  in  any  sense ; 
a  scaly  reptile  with  legs,  as  a  lacertilian  or  liz- 
ard. Though  the  term  Sauria  once  lapsed  from  any  defi- 
nite signification,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  applica- 
tion of  Cnvier's  loose  use  of  the  word,  saurian  is  still  used 
as  a  convenient  designation  of  reptiles  which  are  not  am- 
phibians, chelonians,  ophidians,  or  crocodilians.  See  cuts 
under  Plesioscmrus. 

saurichnite  (sa-rik'nit),  n.  [<  NL.  SauHchnites, 

<  Gr.  aaiipog,  a  lizard,  +  Ixvog,  a  track,  footstep: 
see  ichnite.']  A  saurian  ichnolite;  the  fossil 
track  of  a  saurian. 

Saurichnites  (sa-rik-ni'tez),  n.  [NL. :  see  sau- 
richnite.'] A  genus  of  saurians  which  have  left 
saurichnites  of  Permian  age. 

Sauricbthyids  (sa-rik-thi'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Saurichthys  +  ■4dse.']  In  Owen's  classifica- 
tion, a  family  of  fossil  lepi'doganoid  fishes  n  amed 
from  the  genus  Saurichthys.  The  body  was  elongate, 
with  a  median  dorsal  and  ventral  row  of  scutes  and  an- 
other along  the  lateral  line,  but  otherwise  scaleless,  and 
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the  fins  were  without  fulcra ;  the  maxillse  gave  off  hori' 
zontal  palatal  plates.  The  species  lived  In  the  Trlassic  and 
Llasslc  seas.    Also  called  BetonorhynchidsB. 

Saurichthys  (s4-rik'this),  n.  [NL. ,  <  ftr.  cavpog, 
a  lizard,  +  l^'vQ,  a  fish.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Saurichthyidse.    Agassiz. 

SauridSB^  (sa'rl-de),  n.nl.  [NL.,  <  Gti.  aavpog, 
a  lizard,  +  -idsB.]  m  Giinther's  classifica- 
tion, a  family  of  lepidosteoid  ganoid  fishes,  it 
is  characterized  by  an  oblong  body  covered  with  ganoid 
scales,  vertebrse  incompletely  ossi&ed,  termination  of  the 
vertebral  column  homocercal,  fins  with  fulcra,  maxillary 
composed  of  a  single  piece,  ]aws  with  a  single  series  of 
conical  pointed  teeth,  and  branchiostegals  numerous,  en- 
ameled, the  anterior  ones  developed  as  broad  angular 
plates.  The  species  are  extinct,  but  formed  a  consider- 
able contingent  of  the  fishes  of  the  Mesozoic  formations 
from  the  Liassic  and  Jurassic  beds.  The  genus  having 
the  widest  range  is  Semionotus,  of  both  the  Liassic  and  Ju- 
rassic epochs ;  other  genera  are  Lc^ioetormts,  Pachycor- 
mui,  ana  Ptyetal^ia.    Also  called  Paehyoarmida. 

Sauridse^  (s^'ri-de),  n.pl,  [NL., <  Saurus  +  -iij«.] 
A  family  of  malaoopterygian  fishes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Swwrus:  same  as  Syw)dontidsB. 

Saurii  (s&'ri-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see  Sawia.']  Same 
as  Sawia.    Oppel,  1811. 

Saiiriiia(s4-ri'na,),m.^Z.  ^INli.,< Saurus  +  ■4naK'] 
A  division  of  ScopeUdse,  named  from  the  genus 
Sawus :  same  as  Synodontidse.     Giintfter. 

Saurischia  (sa-ris'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aav- 
pog, a  lizard,  +  iax'tov,  the  nip-joint :  see  ischi- 
um.'] A  suborder  or  order  of  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles with  the  inferior  pelvic  elements  directed, 
downward,  including  the  Megaloscmridse,  etc. 

saurischiau  (s9,-ris'ki-iin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sav/ris- 
chia  +  -an.]  I,  a.  Belatiog  to  the  Sawrisehia'. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Saurischia. 

saurless  (s3.r'les),  a.  [Contr.  of  savorless:  see 
savorless.]  Savorless;  insipid;  tasteless;  vapid; 
spiritless.     [Scotch.] 

Saurobatracbia  (sa"ro-ba-tra'ki-a),«.jj?.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  aavpog,  aavpa,  a  lizard,  +  ^arpaxog,  a  sea- 
frog.]  A  synonym  of  Urodela,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor divisions  of  Amphibia:  opposed  to  Ophido- 
oatrachia. 

saurobatrachian  (sa"r9-ba-tra'ki-an),  a.  and™. 

I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saurobatrachia  or 

Urodela. 
II.  n.  A  urodele  batrachian,  as  a  member  of 

the  Saurobatrachia. 
Sauroceplialidse  (s^'ro-se-f al'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Saurocephahis  +  4dk.]  An  extinct  family  of 
actinochirous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Sawro- 
eephalUfS,  They  were  large  compressed  fishes,  and  had 
large  teeth  implanted  in  distinct  sockets  in  the  jaws,  and 
both  the  intermaxillary  and  supramaxillary  bones  well 
developed.  They  flourished  in  the  Cretaceous  seas.  Also 
called  SaurodonUdss. 

Saurocephalus  (sa-ro-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Kner,  1869),  <  Gr.  aavpog,  a  lizard,  -f-  kb^'Mi, 
the  head.]  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  of  Creta- 
ceous age,  variously  placed,  but  by  late  writers 
made  the  type  of  the  family  Saurocephalidss, 
having  teeth  with  short  compressed  crowns. 

Saurocetus  (sa-ro-se'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aav- 
pog, a  lizard,  +  le^rog,  any  sea-monster  or  large 
fish:  see  Cete^.]  A  genus  of  fossil  zeuglodons, 
or  zeuglodont  cetaceans,  based  on  remains  from 
the  Tertiary  of  South  America,  of  uncertain 
character.    Also  Saurocetes. 

Saurodipteridse  (sa"ro-dip-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  aavpog,  a  lizard,  -I-  S'arrepog,  with 
two  fins  (i.  e.  dorsal  fins),  +  -idle.]  A  family 
of  fossil  polypteroid  fishes  from  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  formations,  it  includes  forms 
with  scales  ganoid  and  smooth  like  the  surface  of  the 
ekull,  two  dorsal  fins,  the  paired  fins  obtusely  lobate, 
teeth  conical,  and  the  caudal  flu  heterocercal.  The  spe- 
cies belonged  to  the  genera  JHplopterus,  Megalichthys,  and 
Oateolepii.    Also  called  Osteolepididx. 

Saurodipterini (sa-ro-dip-te-ri'm), n.pl.  [NL., 

.  <  Saurodipteriidse)  4-  4rn.]"  Same  as  Samrodip- 
teridse. 

Saurodon  (sft'ro-don),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aavpog, 
a  lizard,  +  bSoig  (bSovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fossil  fishes,  of  Cretaceous  age,  referred 
to  the  Sphyrxrddse,  or  made  type  of  the  Sawo- 
dontidie. 

saurodont  (s^'ro-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sauro- 
don(,t-).]    I,  a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauro- 
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saurognathism  (sa-rog'na-thizm),  n.  [<  sau- 
rognath-cms  +  -ism.]  In  ornith.,  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  bones  of  the  palate  which 
has  been  seen  in  some  woodpeckers;  the  sau- 
rognathous  type  of  palatal  structure. 

saurognathous  (sa-rog'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL.,  < 
Gr.  aavpog,  a  lizard,  -t-  yvdSog,  the  jaw.]  In 
ornith.,  having  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  bones 
of  the  palate  which  con- 
stitutes a  simplification 
and  degradation  of  the 
segithognathous  struc- 
ture, as  a  woodpecker: 
as,  a  saurognathous  bird 
or  palate;  a  saurogna- 
thous type  of  structure. 
The  case  is  far  from  clear  or 
satisfactory,  though  named, 
described,  and  figured  by  high 
authority  (the  late  William 
Kitchen  Parker),  and  may  be 
only  an  individual  variation 
in  some  woodpeckers.  In  the 
flicker's  skull  here  figured  from 
nature  is  found  a  condition  of 
things  that  fairly  answers  to 
Parker's  description,  subsist- 
ing mainly  in  the  presence  of 
a  pair  of  stunted  vomers  separ 
rate  from  each  other ;  but  the 
like  state  of  the  parts  does  not 
appear  in  several  other  wood- 
peckers' skulls  examined  in 
the  preparation  of  this  para-      _  ,.  „,   „      , 

nKonh  Saurognathous      Skull      of 

grapn.         ,.,.,.  ,     Woodpecka  (Cala^tes  aura- 

SaUrOld    (Sa  rOld),  a.  and     lus).    x;,z>,  the  posterior  parts 

n.     [<  Gr.  <ra,,po«%,  like   S'^^h^eS^n^J^SS^ 

a     lizard,    <     aavpOC,    m.,  palatine;  >?,  pteryeoid;  me, 

I         J!         T         J    _L     -rt     '  ossified  mesethmoicT;  <*/,  pala- 

aavpajt.,  a  lizard,  +  ewo^j  tine;  ^,  quadrate;    W,  Tjasi- 

fonn.l     L  a.  Resembling  temporal ; /7«,foramenmag- 

-■    .    •        .  °  num.     The  posterior  part  of 

a      Saunan     in     general ;  one  palatine  is  cut  away  to 

having  characters  of  or  f'^ofl^'^^^e'it  ""''"=■ 
some  affinity  with  rep- 
tiles; reptilian;  sauropsidan,  as  a  vertebrate; 
pertaining  to  the  Sawoidei,  as  a  fish. 

The  existence  of  warm  periods  during  the  Cretaceous 
age  is  plainly  shown  ...  by  the  corals  and  huge  eauraid 
reptiles  which  then  inhabited  our  waters. 

J.  CroU,  Climate  and  Ti^le. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  a  family  of  ganoid  fishes 
including  the  lepidosteids  and  various  extinct 


Restored  Sauroid  {Pygopterus), 

forms;  a  member  of  the  Sawoidei:  as,  "the 
sav/roids  and  sharks,"  Buekland. —  2.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Sauropsida.    Suxley,  1863. 

Sauroidei(s&-roi'de-i),».jp/.  [NL.,  <  Gv.aavpo- 
eidi/g,  like  a  lizard :  see  sauroid.]  1 .  A  family  of 
ganoid  fishes  supposed  to  have  reptilian  char- 
acteristics. The  name  was  used  by  Agassiz  for  fishes 
with  conical  pointed  teeth  alternating  with  small  brush- 
like  ones,  flat  rhoinboid  scales,  and  a  bony  skeleton.  It 
included  numerous  extinct  species  which  are  now  known  to 
have  few  common  characteristics,  and  also  living  fishes  of 
the  families  Polyptendm  and  Lepidosteida. 
2.  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes:  saxae  as  Solostei. 
Sir  J.  Richardson. 

sauroidichnite  (sft-roi-dik'nit),  n.  [<  NL.  Sau- 
roidiehnites.]  The  fossil  footprint  of  a  saurian ; 
a  saurichnite  left  by  a  member  of  the  genus 


II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  iamilj  SaurodonUdss. 

Saurodoutidse  (s^-ro-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Saurodon{t-)  +  -idee.]  Same  as  Sawocepha- 
lidse. 

Saurognathae  (sa-rog'na-the),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  ot  saurogiMthus:  see  saMrognathov,s.]  A 
superfamily  of  birds,  containing  the  wood- 
peckers and  their  allies,  or  the  Picidse,  Picum^ 
nidse,  anilyngidae;  the  Celeomorphas  otHnxley. 
W.  K.  Parker.  See  cuts  under  Pioumnus,  Picus, 
saurognathous,  and  wryneck. 


Sauroidichnites  (sa-'roi-dik-ni'tez),  n.  [NL. : 
see  sauroidichnite.]  A  generic  name  of  saim- 
ans  which  have  left  uncertain  sauroidichnites. 
Hitchcock,  1841. 

Sauromalus  (sH-rom'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aavpog,  a  lizard,  +  ifia^dg,  even,  equal.]  A  ge- 
nus of  robust  lizards  of  the  family  Iguanidse. 
S.  ater  is  the  alderman-lizaxd  (so  called  from  its  obesity), 
which  has  commonly  been  known  to  American  herpetolo- 
gists  by  its  untenable  synonym  JEuphryne  obem. 

saurophagOUS  (sfi-rof 'a-gus),  a.     [<  NL.  sauro- 

fhagus,  CGr.  aavpog,  a  lizard,  +  ^ayeiv,  eat.] 
ceding  upon  reptiles:  reptilivorous. 

SauropEidiat  (sa-ro-fid.'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Gt. 
aavpog,  a  lizard,  -I-  b^ig,  a  snake:  see  Ophidia.] 
An  order  of  reptiles,  including  the  typical  sauri- 
ans  and  the  ophidians  or  serpents,  and  contrast- 
ing with  the  Emydosauria  or  Crocodilia.  The 
term  was  introduced  by  De  Blainville  in  1816,  for  the  same 
forms  that  were  called  Sguamata  by  Merrem. 

saurophidiail   (sa-ro-fld'i-an),   a.   and  n.      [< 
Saurophidia  +  -am.]'    I.  a"  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Saurophidia. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Saurophidia. 

Saurophidiit  (sft-ro-fid'i-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aavpog,  a  lizard,  +  d^tg,  a  snake :  see  Opmdia.] 


Saururae 

A  group  of  reptiles  having  rudimentary  or  no 
legs.  It  was  proposed  in  1829  by  J.  E.  Gray  for  saurians 
and  ophidians  having  atrophied  limbs  and  anarrowmouth, 
and  included  the  families  Sdnffidee,  Anguidse,  TypMopidx, 
A-mphUbsenidx,  and  Chalcididx. 

sauropod  (s^'ro-pod),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL.  Sauro. 
poda.]    I,  a.  bi  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauropo- 
da,  OT  having  their  characters. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sauropoda. 

Sauropoda  (s^-rop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aavpog,  a  lizard,  +  lio/hg  (noS-j  =  E.  foot.]  An 
order  of  Binosauria.  it  contains  gigantic  herbivo- 
rous diuosaurs  with  plantigrade  unguiciUate  quinquedigi- 
tate  feet  with  unossifled  distal  row  of  carpal  and  tarsal 
bones,  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  proportionate  lengths  and 
with  solid  bones,  pubes  united  distally  without  post- 

Subes,  paired  sternal  bones,  anterior  vertebne  opisthocoe- 
au,  and  premaxillary  teeth  present.  The  families  AUati- 
tosoMridse,  JXplodoindie,  and  Horosaurida  are  assigned  to 
this  order. 

sauropodous  (sa-rop'o-dus),  a.  [<  Sauropoda  + 
-ous.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauropoda. 

Sauropsida  (sa-rop'si-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aavpog,  a  lizard,  H-  oijiig,  appearance,  -1-  4da.] 
In  Huxley's  classification^  a  superclass  of  ver- 
tebrates; one  of  three  prime  divisions  of  Ver- 
tebrata,  in  which  birds  and  reptiles  are  brigaded 
together  and  contrasted  on  the  one  hand  with 
Ichthyopsida,  or  amphibians  and  fishes,  and  on 
the  other  with  Mammalia,  or  mammals.  They 
almost  always  have  an  epidermic  exoskeleton  in  the  form 
of  scales  or  feathers.  'The  vertebral  centra  are  ossified 
with  epiphyses.  The  occipital  condyle  is  single  and  me- 
dian, formed  from  ossified  exoccipitals  and  basioccipital ; 
the  latter  is  completely  ossified,  and  there  is  a  large  basi- 
sphenoid,  but  no  separate  parasphenoid  in  the  adult.  The 
probtic  bone  is  always  ossified  and  remains  distinct  from 
the  epiotic  and  opisthotic,  or  only  unites  with  these  after 
they  have  united  with  adjacent  bones.  The  mandible 
consists  of  an  articular  element  and  several  membrane 
bones,  and  the  articular  is  connected  with  the  skull  by  a 
quadrate  bone.  The  ankle-joint  is  mediotarsal.  The  in- 
testine ends  in  a  cloaca.  The  heart  is  trilocular  or  qu'adri- 
locular,  and  some  of  the  blood-corpuscles  are  red,  oval,  and 
nucleated.  The  aortic  arches  are  usually  two  or  more, 
but  may  bereduced  to  one,  dextral.  Bespiration  is  never 
effected  by  gills.  The  diaphragm  is  incomplete,  if  any. 
Wolffian  bodies  are  replaced  by  permanent  kidneys. 
There  is  no  corpus  callosum,  nor  are  there  any  mammary 
glands.  The  embryo  is  amniotic  and  allantoic ;  reproduc- 
tion is  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous.  The  Sauropsida  con- 
sist of  the  two  classes  ReptUia  and  Aves, 

sauropsidan  (s&-rop'si-dan),  (i.  [<  Sauropsida 
+  -an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauropsida. 

Sauropsides(sa-rw'si-dez),M.^Z.  [NL.J  Same 
as  Sauropsida.    Maeckel. 

sauropsioian  (sa-rop-sid'i-an),  a.  [<  Saurop- 
sida +  4an.]    Same  as  sauropsidan.    Suxley. 

Sauropterygia  (sft'-'rop-te-rij  'i-a),  n.  pi.     [NL. , 

<  Gr.  aavpog,  a  lizard,  +  n-rf/rof  (nrepvy-),  a  wing, 

<  Tzrepdv,  wing,  =  'E.  feather.]  An  order  of  fos- 
sil saurians  usually  called  Plesiosauria.  The 
name  is  now  often  used  instead  of  the  earlier  and  equal- 
if  appropriate  designation.  See  cut  under  Pleeioamrus. 
Owen. 

sauropterygian  (sa''''rop-te-rij'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Sauropterygia  +  -an.]  1,  a.  di  or  pertaining 
to  the  Sauropterygia;  plesiosaurian. 

II,  n.  A  member  of  me  Sauropterygia;  a  ple- 
siosaur. 

Saurornia  (sa-r6r'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see  Sau- 
rornithes.]  A  class  oi  extinct  reptiles,  the  pte- 
rodactyls :  so  named  Taj  H.  G.  Seeley  from  their 
resemblance  to  birds  in  some  respects.  The 
class  corresponds  with  the  oidei  Pterosauria  oi 
Ornithosauria.     [Not  in  use.] 

Saurornitlies  (sa-r6r'ni-thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aavpog,  a  lizard,  +  ipvtg  (opvS-),  a  bird.] 
Same  as  Saururse. 

saurornitbic  (sa-r6r-nith'ik),  a.  [<  Saurorni- 
th-es  +  -Jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauror- 
nithes  or  Saururse,  as  the  Archse<mteryx. 

Saurotbera  (sa-ro-the'ra),  n.    [NL.  (VieUlot), 

<  Gr.  aavpog,  a  lizard,  +  'fi^p,  a  wild  beast.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Saurotherinee, 
embracing  several  species  of  West  Indian 
ground-cuckoos,  as  S.  vetula. 

Saurotberiuse  (sa'''ro-the-ri'ne),  v.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Saurothera  +  -inse.]  JL  subfamily  of  birds  of 
the  family  Cuculidse ;  the  ground-euekpos.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  large  strong  feet,  in  adaptation 
to  terrestrial  life,  the  short  rounded  concavo-convex  wings, 
and  very  long  graduated  tail  of  ten  tapering  feathers.  The 
genera  are  Saurothera  and  Geococeyx.  See  cut  under  chap- 
arral-cock. 

saurotberine  (sa-ro-the'rin),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Saurotherinee. 

Saururacese  (sa-r6-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1835),  <  Saururse  +'-acese.]  A  synonym  of 
Saurureee,  formerly  considered  an  independent 
order. 

Saururse  (sa-ro're),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Haeckel,  1866, 
in  the  forms  Sauriurse  and  Sauriuri),  fem.  pi. 
of  "saururus :  see  saururous.]  A  subclass  or  an 
order  of  Aves,  of  Jurassic  age,  based  upon  the 


Saururs 

genus  Archxopteryx,  having  a  long  laoertilian 
tail  of  many  separate  bones  without  a  pygostyle 
and  with  the  feathers  arranged  in  pairs  on  each 
side  of  it,  the  sternum  earinate,  the  wings  func- 
tionally developed,  and  teeth  present;  the  liz- 
ard-tailed birds.  Also  called  Saurornithes,  and, 
by  Owen,  Uroioni. 

saururan  (s&-ro'ran),  n.  and  a.  [<  saurur-ous 
+  -ore.]    I.  n.  A  member  of  the  Saururse. 

II.  a.  Saururous;   of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Saururse. 

Saurureae  (sa-rS're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endlieher, 
1836),  <  Saururus  +  -eee.']  A  tribe  of  apetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Piperaeese,  the  pepper  fam- 
ily, distinguished  from  the  other  tribe,  Fipe- 
reie,  by  flowers  with  three  or  four  carpels  in- 
stead of  one,  and  each  with  two  to  eight 
ovules.  It  consists  of  the  genera  Saururus  (the  type), 
Anemiopms  and  HouUuynia,  American  and  Asiatic  herbs 
with  cordate  leaves,  and  Lactoris,  a  monotypic  shrub  from 
Juan  I'eruandez,  unliliie  all  others  of  the  order  in  possess- 
ing a  perianth. 

saururous  (sfi-rc'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  saururus,  < 
Gr.  aavpo;,  lizard,  +  ovpa,  tail.]  Lizard-tailed, 
as  a  bird;  speeifloally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Saururx. 

Saururus  (sa-rS'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Plumier,  1703), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  inflorescence ;  <  Gr. 
aavpo^,  lizard,  -I-  ovpa,  tail.]  A  genus  of  apeta- 
lous plants,  of  the  order  Piperaeese,  type  of  the 
tribe  Saururese.  it  is  characterized  by  naked,  bisexual, 
and  racemed 
flowers,  each  ses- 
sile within  apedi- 
celled  bract  and 
consisting  of  six 
or  eight  stamens 
and  of  three  or 
four  nearly  dis- 
tinct carpels 
which  contain 
two  to  four  as- 
cending ovules 
and  in  fruit  coa- 
lesce into  a  cap- 
sule that  soon 
separates  into 
three  or  four 
roughened  nut- 
lets. There  are  2 
species,  S.  hou- 
reiri  in  eastern 
Asia  and  5.  eer- 
nuus  in  JS'orth 
America,  the  lat- 
ter known  as 
lizardtaU  and 
breoBtweedf  and 
extending  on  the  Atlantic  coast'into  Canada.  They  are 
smooth  herbs  with  broadly  heart-shaped  alternate  leaves, 
and  numerous  small  flowers  crowded  in  a  terminal  catkin- 
like raceme. 

Saurus  (s^'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817),  <  Gr. 
aavpoQ,  m.,  aaiipa,  f.,  a  lizard.]  In  ichth.,  a  ge- 
nus of  fishes  of  the  family  Synodontidse ;  the 
lizard-fishes.  Called  Synodus  by  Scopoli  in 
1777.    See  Synodus. 

saury  (s4'ri),  n. ;  pi.  sauries  (-riz).  [Prob.  <  P. 
saur,  sorrel:  see  saurel.']    A  fish,  Scorriberesox 


Flowering  Branch  of  LizardtaU  (Saururus 
cemilus).    a,  flower. 


Saury  or  Skipper  l^Scomberesox  saurtts). 

saurus,  the  skipper  or  bill-fish;  any  species  of 
this  genus.  The  true  saury  is  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  attains  a  length  of  18  inches,  and  is  olive- 
brown,  silvery  on  the  sides  and  belly,  with  a  distinct  sil- 
very band,  as  broad  as  the  eye,  bounding  the  dark  color 
of  the  back. 

saury-pike  (sS^'ri-pik),  n.  The  saury ;  any  fish 
of  the  family  Scomberesocidse. 

sausage  (s9,'saj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  saul- 
sage,  saucidg'e;  dial,  sassage;  <  ME.  satidge 
(also  extended  sawdster,  sawoyster,  sauoestour, 
salsister),  prop.  *sauei,sse  (=  D.  saucys),  <  OP. 
saucisse,  saulcisse,  sauchise,  F.  saudsse  =  It. 
salciceia,  salsieeia  =  Sp.  salchicha  (cf.  F.  sau- 
cisson),  salchielton  =  Pg.  salchicha,  saloMchdh, 
<  ML.  salsiUa,  salcitia,  salsicia,  salsuiia,  f., 
salsiUum,  salsuUum,  etc.  (after  Rom.),  prop. 
salsioium,  neut.,  a  sausage,  of  salted  or  sea- 
soned meat,  <  L.  salsus,  salted:  see  sauce.']  An 
article  of  food,  consisting  usually  of  chopped  or 
minced  meat,  as  pork,  beef,  or  veal,  seasoned 
with  sage,  pepper,  salt,  etc.,  and  stuffed  into 
properly  cleaned  entrails  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or 
pig,  tied  or  constricted  at  short  intervals.  When 
sausages  are  made  on  an  extensive  scale  the 
meat  is  minced  and  stuffed  into  the  intestines 
by  machinery. 

Yarius  Heliogabalus  .  .  .  had  the  peculiar  glory  of  first 
making  tmimges  of  shrimps,  crabs,  oysters,  prawns,  and 
lobsters.  W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  Letter  ix. 
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Bologna  sausage,  a  large  sausage  made  of  bacon,  veal, 
and  pork-suet,  chopped  fine,  and  inclosed  in  a  skin,  as  a 
large  intestine. 

sausage-cutter  (sft'saj-kuffir),  n.  A  machine 
for  cutting  sausage-meat.  Such  machines  exist  in 
great  variety.  Some  operate  chopping-knives  iu  a  hori- 
zontally rotating  circular  metal  trough  with  a  wooden 
bottom ;  others  consist  of  a  horizontally  rotating  cylinder 
with  cutting-teeth  that  pass  between  fixed  cutting-teeth 
in  an  environing  shell ;  and  others  act  merely  to  tear  the 
meat  into  the  required  state  of  fineness.  Most  of  them  are 
hand-machines  operated  by  cranks ;  but  in  large  manu- 
factories they  are  often  driven  by  power. 

sausage-grinder  (sa'saj-grin*d6r),  n.  A  do- 
mestic machine  for  mincing  meat  for  sausages. 

sausage-machine  (sa'saj-ma-shen'),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  grinding,  mincing,  or  pounding  meat 
as  material  for  sausages ;  a  sausage-grinder. 

sausage-poisoning  (sa'saj-poi"zn-ing),  n.  A 
poisoning  by  spoiled  sausages,  characterized 
by  vertigo,  vomiting,  colic,  diarrhea,  and  pros- 
tration, and  sometimes  fatal.  Also  called  allan- 
tiasis and  botalismus. 

sausage-roll  (sS,'saj-r61),  n.  Meat  minced  and 
seasoned  as  for  sausages,  enveloped  in  a  roll 
of  flour  paste,  and  cooked. 

sauset,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sauce. 

sausenemet)  "•  and  a.  [<  ME.  sausefleme,  saioce- 
flem,<  OF.  sausefleme,<  ML.  salsum  flegma, ' salt 
phlegm,'  salty  humor  or  inflammation:  sah 
sum,  salty  (neut.  of  salsus,  salted:  see  sauce); 
phlegma,  phlegm :  see  phlegm.']  I.  n.  An  erup- 
tion of  red  spots  or  scabs  on  the  face. 
II.  a.  Having  a  red  pimpled  face. 

For  sawcefiem  he  was,  with  eyes  narwe. 

Ckaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  625. 

sauserf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  saucer. 

Saussurea  (sft-sU're-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
doUe,  1810),  named'  aiiter  Theodore  de  Sau^sure 
(1767-1845),  and  his  father,  H.  B.  de  Saussure 
(1740-99),  Swiss  writers  on  botanical  science.] 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Gyna- 
roidese  and  subtribe  Carduinese.  It  is  characterized 
by  smooth  and  free  filaments,  by  pappus  of  one  row  of 
equal  and  plumose  bristles,  with  sometimes  an  additional 
row  of  small  slender  and  unbranched  bristles,  and  by  the 
absence  of  spines  on  either  leaves  or  involucres.  There 
are  about  70  species,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  mainly  mountain  plants.  They  are  smooth  or 
white-woolly  perennial  herbs,  bearing  alternate  leaves 
which  vary  from  entire  to  pinnatifid,  and  purplish  or  blu- 
ish fiowers  iu  heads  which  are  small  and  corymbed,  or 
broad  and  solitary  or  loosely  panicled.  Several  species 
are  sometimes  known  as  saimvcvt,  from  their  cut  toothed 
leaves.    For  S.  Lappa,  see  costue-rooL 

saussurite  (s§.-sii'rit),  n.  [Named  after  H.  B. 
de  Saussure  (1740-99),  its  discoverer:  see  Saus- 
surea.] A  fine-grained  compact  mineral  of  a 
white,  gray,  or  green  color,  it  has  a  specific  grav- 
ity above  3,  and  in  part  is  identical  with  zoislte ;  in  many 
oases  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  derived  from  the  alter- 
ation of  feldspar.  It  is  found  in  the  Alps  at  various  points 
as  a  constituent  of  the  rock  gabbro  (including  euphotide), 
and  also  at  other  localities. 

saussuritic  (sS,-su-rit'ik),  a.  [<  saussurite  + 
-ic.]  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  saussurite.  Amer. 
Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  XXXII.  239. 

saussuritization  (sa-su-rit-i-za'shon), «.  [< 
saussurite  +  -ize  +  -ation.]  Conversion  into 
saussurite :  a  term  used  by  some  lithologistsiu 
describing  certain  metamorphie  changes  in  va- 
rious feldspars.  Also,  and  less  correctly,  saus- 
surizaUon. 

The  felspar  in  all  these  rocks  aflfords  more  or  less  evi- 
dence of  incipient  gaussurixatum. 

Quart.  Jowr.  Geol.  Soc,  XLV.  532. 

saut^  (sat),  n.  and  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  salt^. 

The  king  he  turned  round  about. 
And  the  mvt  tear  blinded  his  ee. 

Young  Alan  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 184). 

saut^t,  n.    See  sault^. 

sautet,  ri.  and  v.    See  sault^. 

sautellust  (sa-tel'us),  Ji.  [NL.]  In  6o<.,  a  de- 
ciduous bulb  formed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  or  on 
the  crown  of  a  root. 

sauter  (s6-ta'),i>.  <.  [F.]  To  fry  in  a  pan  light- 
ly, with  very  little  grease  or  butter. 

sautert,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  ot  psalter. 

sautereau  (s6-te-rd'),  n.  [F.,  a  jack,  grass- 
hopper, etc.,  <  sauter,  leap:  see  saultK  Cf. 
sauterelle.]  In  musical  instruments  like  the 
harpsichord,  spinet,  etc.,  same  as  jacfci,  11  (g). 

sauterellt,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  sauterel,  *saulterel, 
saultereau,  a  leaper,  jumper,  also  a  locust,  grass- 
hopper, <  sauter,  <  L.  saltare,  leap:  see  sault^.'] 
A  term  of  abuse  (exact  sense  uncertain,  being 
used  in  depreciation). 

Mi  souerayne  lorde,  yone  awuterell  he  sais. 

He  schall  caste  doune  oure  tempill,  nost  for  to  layne, 

And  dresee  it  vppe  dewly  with-ittthre  dales, 

Als  wele  as  it  was,  full  goodely  agayne. 

York  Plays,  V.  310. 
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sauterelle  (s6-te-rel'),  «•  [<  F-  sauterelle,  a 
shifting-bevel,  ^asshopper;  cf.  OF.  sauterel,  a 
leaper,  grasshopper :  see  sauterell.]  An  instru- 
ment used  by  stone-cutters  and  carpenters  for 
tracing  and  forming  angles. 

Sauterne  (so-tem'),  n.  [<  Sauterne,  a  place  in 
France,  department  of  Gironde.]  A  name  for 
certain  white  wines  from  the  department  of 
Gironde,  France,  (a)  A  wine  grown  at  and  near  the 
village  of  Sauterne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  some 
distance  above  Bordeaux.  (6)  A  general  name  for  the 
white  wines  of  similar  character  and  fiavor  exported  from 
Bordeaux,  including  some  of  quality  much  superior  to  (o) : 
thus,  Chateau  Yquem  and  Chateau  Suduiraut  are  consid- 
ered as  Sautentes.  All  these  wines  are  sweet,  but  lose 
their  excess  of  sweetness  with  age. 

sautfit  (sat'fit),  n.    A  dish  for  salt.     [Scotch.] 

sautoire,  sautoir  (s6-twor'),  ».  [F-,  a  saltier: 
see  saltier^.]  In  her.,  a  saltier — En  sautoire. 
(a)  In  her.,  saltierwise,  or  in  saltier,  (i)  Borne  or  worn 
diagonally :  as,  a  ribbon  worn  en  sautoire  crosses  the  body 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  opposite  hip. 

sautriet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  psaltery. 

sautrient,  v.  i.  [ME.,  <  sautrie,  sautry,  psaltery : 
see  psaltery.]    To  play  on  the  psaltery. 

Nother  sailen  ne  sautrien  ne  singe  with  the  giterne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvL  208. 

sautry  If,  »■  A  Middle  English  form  ot  psaltery. 

sautry^ti  «•  [Cf.  saltier,  sautoire.]  In  her., 
same  as  en  sautoire  (which  see,  under  sautoire). 

saU7aget,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  savage. 

Sauvagesia  (sa-va-je'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnsaus, 
1753),  named  after  P.  K.  Boissier  de  la  Croix 
de  Sauvages  (1710-95),  a  writer  on  vegetable 
morphology,  and  professor  of  botany  at  Paris 
in  1752.]  A  genus  of  polj^petalous  plants,  type 
of  the  tribe  Savmagesiese,  m  the  order  Fiolariese,. 
the  violet  family.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with 
five  equal  and  convolute  petals,  five  veiy  short  fertile  sta- 
mens, and  dimorphous  staminodes  of  two  rows,  the  outer 
thread-shaped  and  very  numerous  or  only  five,  the  inner 
five  and  petaloid,  and  by  a  one-celled  ovary  with  three 
placentse,  becoming  in  fruit  a  three-valved  capsule  with 
many  small  seeds  and  fleshy  albumen.  There  are  about 
10  species,  natives  of  tropical  America,  one  of  them  also 
extending  into  the  Old  World.  They  are  extremely  smooth 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  and  slightly  rigid 
leaves,  deeply  fringed  stipules,  and  white,  rose,  or  violet 
flowers  in  the  axils  or  in  terminal  racemes.  8.  erecta  is 
known  as  Tierb  of  St.  Martin  (which  see,  under  Tierb). 

Sauvagesieee  (sa"va-je-si'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bartling,  1830),  <  Sauvagesia  +  -ese.]  A  tribe 
of  polypetalous  plants  of  the  order  Violarieee, 
the  violet  family,  it  is  unlike  all  others  of  its  family 
in  the  possession  of  staminodes  which  are  thread-like  or 
petaloid,  flve  or  many  in  number,  and  free  or  united  into 
a  tube,  and  in  the  septicidal  dehiscence  of  the  three-valved 
capsule,  which  opens  only  at  the  top.  It  includes  6  gen- 
era, of  which  Sauvagesia  is  the  type.  The  26  species  are 
all  tropical,  and  mainly  South  American. 

sauvet,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  save. 

saUTegarde  (sov'gard),  re.  [<  P.  sauvega/rde, 
lit.  safeguard:  see  safeguard.]  A  monitor,  or 
varanian  lizard;  a  safeguard. 

Hence,  probably,  their  names  of  sauvega/rde  and  monitor. 
Cuvier,  K^gne  Anim.,  1829  (trans.  1849),  p.  274. 

sauveourt,  re.    An  obsolete  form  of  savior. 
savable  (sa'va-bl),  a.    [<  save^  +  -able.]    Capa- 
ble of  being  saved.    Also  saveable. 

All  these  difficulties  are  to  be  past  and  overcome  before 
the  man  be  put  into  a  savable  condition. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 187. 

savableness  (sa'va-bl-nes),  n.    Capability  of 
being  saved. 
The  savableness  of  Protestants. 

ChiUingworth,  Heligion  of  Protestants,  p.  317. 


savaciounf, '. 
vation. 


A  Middle  English  form  of  sal- 


savage  (sav'aj),  a.  and  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
savadge,  salvage,  sauvage;  <  ME.  savage,  sauvage, 
<  OP.  salvage,  sauvage,  savaige,  F.  sauvage  = 
Pr.  salvatge,  salvage  =  Sp.  salvaje  =  Pg.  salva- 
gem  =  It.  salvaUco,  sehaggio,  <  L.  silvaticus,  be- 
longing to  a  wood,  wild,  ML.  silvaticus,  syl- 
vaticus,  also  salvaticus,  n.,  a  savage,  <  sihia,  a 
wood:  see  silva,  sylvan.]  I.  a,  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  forest  or  wUdemess.  (a)  Growing 
wild;  uncultivated;  wild. 

And  when  you  are  come  to  the  lowe  and  playn  ground, 
the  residue  of  the  iourney  is  all  together  by  the  sandes ; 
It  is  throughout  baren  and  salvage,  so  that  id  is  not  able 
to  nounshe  any  beastes  for  lacke  of  pasture. 

R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  27). 
A  place  .  .  .  which  yeeldethbalme  in  great  plenty,  but 
«aft(«ye,  Wilde,  and  without  vertue. 

Hakluyt'a  Voyages,  II.  202. 
Cornels  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood. 

Dryden,  .Sneid,  iii.  865. 
(J)  Possessing,  characterized  by,  or  presenting  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  forest  or  wilderness. 

The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  il.  43. 
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S.  Living  in  the  forests  or  wilds,  (a)  Not  domee- 
ticated ;  feral ;  wild ;  hence,  fierce ;  f erociouB ;  untamed : 
as,  lavage  beasts  of  prey. 

In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  L  1.  263. 
{6)  Brutal ;  beastly. 

Those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  Iv.  1.  62, 

3.  Living  in  the  lowest  condition  of  develop- 
ment; uncultivated  and  wild ;  uncivilized:  as, 
savage  tribes. 

The  salvage  nation  leele  her  secret  smart. 
And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  count'nance  sad. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  11. 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky 
race.  Tennyson,  Ix)ckBley  Hall. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  man 
in  such  a  condition;  unpolished;  rude:  &%,  sav- 
age life  or  manners.  Hence  —  5.  Barbarous; 
fierce;  cruel. 

Thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up ; 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  74. 

Some  are  of  disposition  f  earef  ull,  some  bold,  most  caute- 
lous,  all  Savage,  Copt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 129. 

6.  Wild  or  enraged  as  from  provocation,  irri- 
tation, restraint,  etc. 

Michel  Angelo's  head  is  full  of  masculine  and  gigantic 
figures  as  gods  walking,  which  makes  him  savage  until 
his  furious  chisel  can  render  them  into  marble. 

Mmerson,  Old  Age. 

7.  In  her.,  nude;  naked;  la  blazonry,  noting 
human  figures  unclothed,  as  the  supporters  of 
the  arms  of  Prussia. 

On  either  side  stood  as  supporters  ...  a  salvage  man 
proper,  to  use  the  language  of  heraldry,  wreathed  and 
cinctured.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xli. 

=Syn.  3  and  4.  Brutish,  heathenish. — 6.  Pitiless,  merci- 
less, unmerciful,  remorseless,  bloody,  murderous. 

II.  ».  1 .  A  wild  or  uncivilized  human  being ; 
a  member  of  a  race  or  tribe  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  development  or  cultivation. 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  man. 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  I.  i.  1. 
The  civilized  man  is  a  more  experienced  and  wiser  sav- 
age. Thorea/u,  Walden,  p.  46. 

2.  An  unfeeling,  brutal,  or  cruel  person;  a 
fierce  or  cruel  man  or  woman,  whether  civil- 
ized or  uncivilized;  a  barbarian. —  3.  A  wild 
or  fierce  animal. 

When  the  grim  savage  [the  lion],  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuifs  the  track  of  men. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  373. 

Bis  ofilce  resembled  that  of  the  man  who,  in  a  Spanish 

bull-fight^  goads  the  torpid  savage  to  fury  by  shaking  a 

red  rag  In  the  air,  and  by  now  and  then  throwing  a  dart. 

Maeaiday,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

4.  Sarae  a,3  jack  of  the  clocJc.    SeejackK 
savage  (sav'aj),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  savaged,  ppr. 
savaging,     [i  savage,  ».]    I.  trans.  To  make 
wild,  barbarous,  or  cruel.     [Bare.] 

Let  then  the  dogs  of  Faction  bark  and  bay, 
Its  bloodhounds  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf. 
Its  full-bred  kennel  from  the  Blatant-beast. 


II.  intrans.  To  act  the  savage;  indulge  in 
cruel  or  barbarous  deeds.     [Bare.] 

Though  the  blindness  of  some  ferities  have  savaged  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  .  .  .  yet  had  they  no  design  upon 
the  soul.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vil.  19. 

savagedom  (sav'aj-dum),  n.  [<  savage  +  -dom.'\ 
A  savage  state  or  condition ;  also,  savages  col- 
lectively. 

The  scale  of  advancement  of  a  country  between  savage- 
dom and  civilization  may  generally  be  determined  by  the 
style  of  its  pottery.    Sir  S.  If.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  xviii. 

savagely  (sav'aj-li),  aife.  1.  In  the  manner  of 
a  savage;  cruelly;  inhumanly. 

Your  wife  and  babes  savagely  slaughter'd. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  205. 

2.  With  extreme  impetuosity  or  fierceness:  as, 
to  attack  one  savcCgely.     [CoUoq.] 

savageness  (sav'aj-nes),  n.  1.  Savage  charac- 
ter or  condition;'  the  state  of  being  rude,  un- 
civilized, or  barbarous;  barbarism. — 2.  Wild, 
fierce,  or  untamed  disposition,  instincts,  or 
habits;  cruelty;  barbarity;  savagery. 

An  admirable  musician :  O !  she  will  sing  the  savage- 
ness out  of  a  bear.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  200. 

3.  Fierceness;  ferocity;  rabid  impetuosity. 
In  spite  of  the  savageness  of  his  satires,  .  .  .  [Pope's] 

natural  disposition  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  one, 
and  his  character  as  an  author  was  as  purely  fictitious  as 
his  style.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  426. 

savagery  (sav'aj-ri),  n.  [<  P.  sauvagerie;  as 
savage  +  -ry.]  1.  Savage  or  uncivilized  state 
or  condition;  a  state  of  barbarism. 
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The  human  race  might  have  fallen  back  into  primeval 
savagery.   Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  p.  261. 

2.  Savage  or  barbarous  nature,  disposition,  eon- 
duet,  or  actions ;  barbarity. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3.  48. 
A  huge  man-beast  of  boundless  savagery. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

3.  Wild  growth,  as  of  plants;  wildness,  as  of 
nature. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

Stoft.,Hen.V.,  V.  2.47. 
Except  for  the  rudest  purposes  of  shelter  from  rain  and 
cold,  the  cabin  possessed  but  little  advantage  over  the 
simple  savagery  of  surrounding  nature. 

Bret  Harte,  Mrs.  Skagg's  Husbands  (Argonauts,  p.  29). 

savagism  (sav'aj-izm),  n.     [<  savage  -1-  ■dsm.'] 

1.  Savagery;  utter  barbarism. 

The  manner  in  which  a  people  is  likely  to  pass  from 
savagi»m  to  civilization. 

W.  Taylor,  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  II.  296. 

2.  Savage  races  or  tribes  collectively. 

An  elective  judiciary  supersedes  the  chief  of  savagism, 
or  the  despot  of  the  Orient.  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXLII.  561. 

savanilla  (sav-a-nil'a),  n.  A  large  herring-like 
fish,  the  tarpon,  Megalops  atlanticits.  Also 
called  sabalo  and  silverfish.    [Texas.] 

savanna  (sa-van'a),  n.  [Also  savannah;  =  P. 
savane  =  dr.  savdrme,  <  OSp.  savana,  with  ac- 
cent on  second  syllable  (see  def.),  Sp.  sd/vana, 
a  large  cloth,  a  sheet,  =  OH(J.  saban,  sapon, 
MHO.  sahen  =  AS.  saban,  a  sheet,  <  LL.  sa- 
hanum,  a  linen  cloth,  towel,  napkin,  =  Goth,  sa- 
ban, <  Gr.  ad^avov,  a  linen  cloth,  towel.]  (a)  A 
plain  or  extensive  flat  area  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  snow  or  ice :  so  first  used,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  by  Spanish  writers. 
(6)  A  treeless  plain :  so  first  used  in  reference 
to  American  topography  by  Oviedo  (1535),  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  Used  in  mod- 
ern times  in  Spain,  with  the  accent  changed  to  the  second 
syllable  (sabana),  and  defined  in  various  dictionaries 
(1865-82)  as  meaning  an  "  extensive  treeless  plain,"  and 
generally  with  the  additional  statement  that  it  is  "a  word 
much  used  in  America."  This  word  was  frequently  used' 
by  English  writers  on  various  parts  of  America,  in  the  form 
savanna  and  savannah,  as  early  as  1699,  and  always  with 
the  meaning  of  "treeless  region."  It  is  still  used  occa- 
sionally with  that  meaning,  and  as  being  more  or  less  near- 
ly the  equivalent  of  prairie,  steppe,  or  plain,  by  writers  in 
English  on  physical  geography.  As  a  word  in  popular 
use,  it  is  hardly  known  among  English-speaking  people,  ex- 
cept in  the  southern  Atlantic  States,  and  chiefiy  in  Ilorida. 
At  Sun-set  I  got  out  into  the  clear  open  Savannah,  being 
about  two  Leagues  wide  in  most  Places,  but  how  long  I 
know  not.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  IL  84. 

Begions  of  wood  and  wide  savammh,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ill. 

Thus,  Mr.  Barbour  says,  in  speaking  of  the  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  St.  John's  river,  above  Lake  Monroe,  "it  is 
a  flat,  level  region  of  savannas,  much  resembling  the  vast 
prairies  of  Illinois." 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Names  and  Places,  p.  187. 

savanna-blackbird  (sa-van'a-blak"berd),   n. 

Same  as  ani. 

savanna-finch  (sa-van'a-finch),  n.  Seefineh^, 
savanna-flo'wer  (sa-van'a-fiou'''er),  n.    A  West 

Indian  name  for  various  species  of  EcMtes,  a 

genus  of  the  milkweed  family. 
savanna-sparro'W  (sa-van'a-spar"6),  ».     Any 

sparrow  of  the  genus  Passercultis,  especially 


Savanna-sparrow  {Passerculus  savanna). 


that  one  (P.  samarma)  which  is  common  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  North  America. 
savanna-wattle  (sa-van'a-wot'l),  n.  A  name 
of  the  West  Indian  trees  Citharexylum  quad- 
rangulare  and  C.  oinerea,  otherwise  called  fid- 
dlewood. 
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savant  (sa-von'),  n.  [<  P.  savant,  a  learned  man, 

<  savant,  learned,  knowing,  ppr.  of  savoir,  know, 

<  L.  sapere,  have  sense  or  discernment:  see 
sapient,  of  which  savant  is  a  doublet.]  A  man 
of  learning  or  science ;  one  eminent  for  learn- 
ing. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  what  little  apartments  a  French 
savant  lives ;  you  will  find  him  at  his  books,  covered  with 
snufl,  with  a  little  dog  that  bites  your  legs. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 

Savart's  wheel.    See  wheel. 

save^  (sav),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  saved,  ppr.  saving. 
[<  ME.  saven,  sauven,  salven,  <  OP.  sauver,  salver, 
F.sauver,  save,  =Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  satoar = It.  sotoare, 

<  LL.  saVoare, make  safe,  secure,  save,<  L.  salvus, 
safe:  see  safe.']  I,  trams.  1.  To  preserve  from 
danger,  injury,  loss,  destruction,  or  evil  of  any 
kind;  wrest  or  keep  from  impending  danger; 
rescue :  as,  to  save  a  house  from  burning,  or  a 
man  from  drowning;  to  save  a  family  from 
ruin. 

Theophylus  was  of  that  Cytee  also,  that  cure  Ladye 

savede  from  cure  Enemye.        MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  43. 

And  thei  speken  of  hire  propre  nature,  and  salven  men 

that  gon  thorghe  the  Desertes,  and  speken  to  hem  als  ap- 

pertely  as  thoughe  it  were  a  man. 

MandeiMe,  Travels,  p.  274. 
Yet  shal  I  saven  hire,  and  thee  and  me. 
Hastow  not  herd  how  saved  was  Noe? 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  347. 
But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid; 
and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying.  Lord,  save  me. 

Mat.  xiv.  30. 
None  has  deserv'd  her. 
If  worth  must  carry  it,  and  service  seek  her. 
But  he  that  sav'd  her  honour. 

Beau,  and  Pi.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  5. 

Not  long  after,  a  Boat,  going  abroad  to  seeke  out  some 

releef  e  amongst  the  Plantations,  byNuports-news  met  such 

ill  weather,  though  the  men  were  situed,  they  lost  their  boat. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  82. 

2.  To  deliver  from  the  power  and  penal  con- 
sequences of  sin ;  rescue  from  sin  and  spiritual 
death. 

He  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.         Mat.  1.  21. 

And  they  were  astonished  out  of  measure,  saying  among 
themselves.  Who  then  can  be  saved?  Mark  x.  26. 

Men  cannot  be  saved  without  calling  upon  God;  nor 
call  upon  him  acceptably  without  faith. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 

All  who  are  saved,  even  the  least  inconsistent  of  us,  can 
be  saved  only  by  faith,  not  by  works. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  170. 

3.  To  deliver;  defend. 

But  of  all  plagues,  good  heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh !  save  me  from  the  Candid  Friend ! 

Canning,  New  Morality,  1.  210. 

4.  To  spare :  as,  to  save  one's  self  much  trouble 
and  expense. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you  'Id  have  done,  and  saved 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.    Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1. 18. 
Save  your  labour ; 
In  this  I'll  use  no  counsel  but  mine  own. 

Beau,  and  fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret^  i.  2. 
Bobin's  buckler  proved  his  chiefest  defence, 
And  saved  him  many  a  bang. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Shepherd  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  240), 

5.  To  use  or  preserve  with  frugal  care;  keep 
fresh  or  good,  as  for  future  use ;  husband :  as, 
to  save  one's  clothes;  to  save  one's  strength  for 
a  final  effort. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  160. 

Every  thing— including  the  carpet  and  curtains — look- 
ed at  once  well  worn  and  well  saved. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxix. 

6.  To  avoid,  curtail,  or  lessen;  especially,  to 
lessen  waste  in  or  of;  economize:  as,  to  save 
time,  expense,  or  labor. 

Bestow  every  thing  in  even  hogsheads,  if  you  can ;  for  it 
will  save  much  in  the  charge  of  freight. 

Winthr(^,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  464. 

7.  To  lay  by,  little  by  little,  and  as  the  result 
of  frugal  care ;  lay  up;  hoard:  as,  he  has  stwed 
quite  a  good  sum  out  of  his  scanty  earnings. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3.  39. 

8.  To  take  advantage  of;  utilize;  avoid  miss- 
ing or  losing;  be  in  time  for;  catch:  as,  iio  save 
the  tide. 

To  save  the  post,  I  write  to  you  after  a  long  day's  worry 
at  my  place  of  business.  W.  Collins. 

9.  To  prevent  the  occurrence,  use,  or  necessity 
of;  obviate:  as,  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
The  best  way's  to  let  the  blood  barken  upon  the  cut- 
that  saves  plasters.  Scott.  Guy  Mannering,  xxiit- 
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The  lift  of  a  round  wave  helped  her  [the  sklfl]  on,  and 
the  bladder-weed  mved  any  chafing. 

R.  D.  Blacbmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  W. 
God  save  the  mark  I  Save  the  mark  I  See  marfti.— 
Save  your  reverence.  See  reverence.— To  save  alive, 
to  keep  sate  and  secure. 

Let  us  fall  unto  the  host  of  the  Syrians :  if  they  save  us 
alive,  we  shall  live ;  and  if  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die. 

2  EL  Tii.  4. 
To  save  appearances,  originally,  to  show  where  any 
given  planet  would  be  at  any  given  epoch  (Ptolemy's  defi- 
nition of  the  purpose  of  his  astronomical  theories);  now, 
commonly,  to  manage  so  that  the  appearances  may  be  con- 
sistent with  a  probable  theory ;  especially,  to  do  something 
to  prevent  exposure,  vexation,  or  molestation,  as  to  save 
one's  financial  credit  by  avoiding  the  appearance  of  em- 
barrassment ;  or,  to  keejp  up  an  appearance  of  competence, 
gentility,  or  propriety  by  shift  or  contrivance. 
When  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars ;  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive, 
To  save  appearances;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.     MUton,  P.  L.,  viii.  82. 
To  save  clean,  to  save  all  (the  blubber)  in  cutting  in :  a 
whaling-term — To  save  one's  bacon.    See  hacon. 
O  Father !  my  Sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  Bactm : 
Tor  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken. 

Prior,  Thief  and  Cordelier. 
=ayn.  1  and  2.  To  redeem.— 3.  To  protect. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  be  economical ;  keep  from 
spending;  spare. 

It  [brass  ordnance]  saveth  ...  in  the  quantity  of  the 
material.  Bacon,  Compounding  of  Metals. 

2.  To  be  capable  of  preservation :  said  of  fish : 
as,  to  save  well. 
savei  (sav),  conj.  [<  ME.  save,  saf,  sauf,  <  OF. 
savf,  save,  except  (sauf  mon  droit,  '  save  my 
right,'  my  right  being  excepted),  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
salvo,  save,  except,  <  L.  salvo  (fern,  saha),  abl. 
(agreeing  with  its  noun  in  the  abl.  absolute)  of 
salvus,  safe :  see  safe.  Save  is  thus  a  form  of 
safe.  Cf.  sotooi.]  Except;  not  including;  leav- 
ing out  of  account ;  unless. 

For  alle  thoughe  it  were  so  that  hee  was  not  criatned, 
zet  he  lovede  Cristene  men  more  than  ony  other  Nacioun, 
saf  his  owne.  UandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  84. 

Dischevele,  savfTaia  cappe,  he  rood  al  bare. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  683. 
Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one. 

2  Cor.  xi.  24. 
Save  that  these  two  men  told  Christian  that,  as  to  Laws 
and  Ordinances,  they  doubted  not  but  that  they  should  as 
conscientiously  do  them  as  he. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  112. 
A  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which 
is  of  Ood.  John  vi.  46. 

I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart^ 
Save  I  alone.  Shak.,  J.  C. ,  iii.  2.  66. 

Save  they  could  be  pluck'd  asunder,  all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GraiL 

save^t,  n.  [<  ME.  save,  <  OP.  sauve,  <  L.  salvia, 
sage:  see  sage^,  of  which  save^  is  a  doublet.] 
The  herb  sage  or  salvia. 

Fremacyea  of  herbes,  and  eek  save 

They  dronken,  for  they  wolde  here  lymes  have. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1855. 

saveable,  a.  See  savdble. 
save-all  (sav'41),  n.  [<  save\  v.,  +  obj.  011."] 
A  contrivance  for  saving,  or  preventing  waste 
or  loss;  acatch-all.  Inparticular— (a)  Asmallpan, 
of  china  or  metal,  having  a  sharp  point  in  the  middle, 
fitted  to  the  socket  of  a  candlestick,  to  allow  the  short 
socket-end  of  a  candle  to  be  burnt  out  without  waste. 
Go  out  in  a  Stink  like  a  Candle's  End  upon  a  Save-att. 

Cmgreae,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  12. 
You  may  remember,  sir,  that  a  few  weeks  back  a  new 
tave-aU  came  in,  and  was  called  candle-wedges,  and  went 
off  well. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  L  392. 

(b)  A  small  sail  set  under  another,  or  between  two  other 
sails,  to  catch  or  save  the  wind. 

(c)  A  trough  in  a  paper-making 
machine  which  collects  any 
pulp  that  may  have  slopped 
over  the  edge  of  the  wire-cloth. 

saveguardtj^ ».    Same  as 

safeguard,  a. 
saveloy  (sav'e-loi),  re.    [A 

corrupt  form  of  cervelat: 

see   cervelat.']    A  highly 

seasoned  dried  sausage, 

originally  made  of  brains,  but  now  of  young 

pork  salted. 
There  are  office  lads  in  their  first  surtouts,  who  club,  as 

they  go  home  at  night,  for  saveloys  and  porter.     Dickeru. 

savelyt,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  safely. 

savenapet  (sav'nap),  n.  [Also  salvenap,  sanap; 
<  OF.  "sauvenape,  <  sauver,  save,  +  nape,  a  table- 
cloth, napkin :  see  nape^.]  A  napkin,  or  a  piece 
of  linen,  oiled  silk,  or  other  material,  laid  over 
a  table-cloth  to  keep  it  clean. 


a.  Save-all. 
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saver^  (sa'v6r),  m.  [isave^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  saves  or  rescues  from  evil,  destruction,  or 
death;  a  preserver;  a  savior. 

Tell  noble  Curius, 
And  say  it  to  yourself,  you  are  my  savers. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  4. 

2.  One  who  economizes,  is  frugal  in  expenses, 
or  lays  up  or  hoards. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater  sparer 
than  a  saver.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  economizing,  or  prevent- 
ing waste  or  loss :  as,  a  ooaX-samer. 

saver^t,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  savor. 

save-reverencet  (sav' rev' e -reus),  n.  [See 
phrase  under  reverence,  w.]  "  A  kind  of  apolo- 
getic remark  interjected  into  a  discourse  when 
anything  was  said  that  might  seem  offensive  or 
indelicate :  often  corrupted  into  si/r-reverence. 

The  third  is  a  thing  that  I  cannot  name  wel  without 
save-reoerenee,  and  yet  it  sounds  not  unlike  the  shooting- 
place  I         Sir  J.  Rairingtim,  Letter  prefixed  to  Metam.  of 

[AJax.    (Sares.) 

saverlyif  (sa'v6r-li),  adv.  [<  soMer  +  -hP:]  In 
a  frugal  manner.    Tusser,  Husbandry,  p.  17. 

saverly^t,  a-  aud  adv.    Same  as  savorly. 

savery^t,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  samory'^. 

savery^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  savory^. 

saveteti  »■    A  Middle  English  form  of  «< 

savetivet,  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  safety,  accom. 
to  suffix  -M;e.]    Safeguard. 

Operys  satisfaccio  the  souereyne  sauetyff. 
For  soth  as  I  yow  tell. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  219. 

Savieny  (sa-ve'nyi),  B.  [F.]  Aredwine  of  Bur- 
gundy, produced  in  the  department  of  C6te- 
d'Or,  of  several  grades,  the  best  being  of  the 
second  class  of  Burgundy  wines. 

savillet,  »•  [A  corruption  of  save-all.']  A  pina- 
fore or  covering  for  the  dress.    Fairholt. 

savin,  savine  (sav'in),  n.  [Also saUn,  sabine;  < 
ME.  saveine,  savyne,  partly  <  AS.  safine,  sauine, 
savin,  and  partly  <  OF.  (and  P.)  saUne  =  Sp. 
Pg.  sdbina  =  It.  savina,  <  L.  sabina,  savin, 
orig.  Sabina  herba,  lit.  'Sabine  herb':  Sabi- 
na, fem.  of  Sabinus,  Sabine:  see  Sabine^.]  1. 
A  European  tree  or  shrub,  Juniperus  Sabina. 
Its  tops,  containing  a  volatile  oil,  are  the  officinal  savin, 
which  is  highly  irritant,  and  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic, 
in  amenorrhea  and  atonic  menorrhagia,  and  also  as  an 
abortifacient.  The  similar  American  red  cedar,  J.  Vir- 
giniana,  is  also  called  savin.  (See  juniper.)  The  name  is 
further  extended  in  the  United  States  to  Torreya  tat^fo- 
lia,  one  of  the  stinking-cedars,  and  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Csesatpinia  hijuga  and  Xavthajsylum  Pterota. 

Within  12  miles  of  the  top  was  neither  tree  nor  grass,  but 
low  savins,  which  they  went  upon  the  top  of  sometimes. 
Winthri^,  Hist.  Kew  England,  II.  81. 
And  when  I  look 
To  gather  fruit,  find  nothing  but  the  savin-tree. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess. 

2.  A  drug  consisting  of  savin-tops.  See  del  1. 
— Kindly-savin,  the  variety  cupressifolia  of  the  common 
savin.— Oil  of  savln.  See  oil.- Savin  cerate,  a  cerate 
composed  of  fluid  extract  of  savin  (25  parts)  and  resin  ce- 
rate (90  parts),  used  in  maintaining  a  discharge  from  blis- 
tered surfaces.    Also  called  savin  ointment. 

saving  (sa'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  save\  v.] 
1.  Economy  in  expenditure  or  outlay,  or  in  the 
use  of  materials,  money,  ete. ;  avoidance  or  pre- 
vention of  waste  or  loss  in  any  operation,  es- 
pecially in  expending  one's  earnings. — 2.  A  re- 
duction or  lessening  of  expenditure  or  outlay; 
an  advantage  resulting  from  the  avoiding  of 
waste  or  loss:  as,  a  savmg  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  bonelessneSB  and  the  available  weight  of  the  meat 
constitute  a  saving  ...  of  Sid.  a  pound  in  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton. Saturday  Rev.,  XXXV.  691. 

3.  pi.  Sums  saved  from  time  to  time  by  the 
exercise  of  care  and  economy;  money  saved 
from  waste  or  loss  and  laid  by  or  hoarded  up. 

Enoch  set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 
To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
The  savings  of  labor,  which  have  fallen  so  largely  into 
the  hands  of  the  few,  .  .  .  have  built  our  railroads,  steam- 
ships, telegraphs,  manufactories. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXV.  792. 

4.  Exception;  reservation. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for  us,  but 
still  with  a  saving  to  honesty.  Sir  R.  L' 


savior 

2.  Accustomed  to  save ;  avoiding  unnecessary 
expenditure  or  outlay;  frugal;  economical:  as, 
a  saving  housekeeper. 

She  loved  money ;  for  she  was  saving,  and  applied  hef 
fortune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

3.  Bringing  in  returns  or  receipts  the  principal 
or  sum  invested  or  expended;  incurring  no  loss, 
though  not  profitable :  as,  the  vessel  has  made 
a  saving  run. 

Silvio, .  .  .  finding  a  twelvemonth's  application  unsuc 
cessful,  was  resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain  of  it ;  and, 
since  he  could  not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  at  least 
what  he  had  laid  out  of  his  own. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  97. 

4.  Implying  or  containing  a  condition  or  reser- 
vation :  as,  a  saving  clause.     See  clause. 

Always  directing  by  sa»t«^  clauses  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Barons  who  had  right  of  Haute  Justice  should  not 
be  interfered  with.  Brougham, 

Saving  grace.    See  grace, 

saving  (sa'ving),  conj.  [<  ME.  samyng ;  prop, 
ppr.  of  save'^,  v.;  at.  save^,  conj.]  1.  Except- 
ing; save;  unless. 

Eewarde  and  behold  what  gift  will  be  hauyng  ; 
Vnto  you  with-say  neuer  shall  hire  me, 
Sauyrm  and  excepte  only  o  gift  be. 

Rom,  o/Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6528. 
I  could  see  no  notable  matter  in  it  [the  Cathedral  church], 
saving  the  statue  of  St.  Christopher. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  29. 
Hardly  one 
Could  haue  the  Lover  from  his  Loue  desciy'd,  .  .  . 
Sauing  that  she  had  a  more  smiling  Ey, 
A  smoother  Chin,  a  Cheek  of  purer  lyy. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s  Weeks,  i.  6. 
Thou  art  rich  in  all  things,  sauing  in  goodness. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Ind,,  p.  9. 

2.  Regarding;  having  respect  for;  with  apol- 
ogy to.    See  reverence. 

your  reverence.         Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii,  4.  32. 


saving  (sa'ving),  J),  a.  [P^t.  ot  swoe\  v.]  1. 
Preserving  from  evil  or  destruction;  redeem- 
ing. 

Scripture  teaches  us  that  saving  truth  which  God  hath 
discovered  unto  the  world  by  revelation. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 
It  is  given  to  us  sometimes  ...  to  witness  the  saving 
influence  of  a  noble  nature,  the  divine  efficacy  of  rescue 
that  may  lie  in  a  self-subduing  act  of  fellowship. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch. 


You  looked  so  grim,  and,  as  I  may  say  i(^  saving  your 
presence,  more  like  a  giant  than  a  mortal  man. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  8. 

savingly  (sa'ving-U),  adv.  1.  In  a  saving  or 
sparing  manner ;  with  frugality  or  parsimony. 
— 2.  So  as  to  secure  salvation  or  be  finally 
saved  from  spiritual  death:  as,  savingly  con- 
verted. 

To  take  or  accept  of  God  and  his  Christ  sincerely  and 
savingly  is  proper  to  a  sound  believer. 

Baa^j&r,  Saints'  Best,  iii,  11. 

savingness  (sa'ving-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  saving  or  sparing;  frugality j  par- 
simony.— 2.  Tendency  to  promote  spiritual 
safety  or  eternal  salvation. 

The  safety  and  saiAngnets  which  it  promiseth. 

BrevirA,  Saul  and  Samuel  atEndor,  Fref,,  p,  v. 

savings-bank  (sa'vingz-bangk),  n.  An  insti- 
tution for  the  encouragement  of  the  practice  of 
saving  money  among  people  of  slender  means, 
and  for  the  secure  investment  of  savings,  man- 
aged by  persons  having  no  interest  in  the  prof- 
its of  the  business,  the  profits  being  credited 
or  paid  as  interest  to  the  depositors  at  certain 
intervals,  as  every  month  (in  Great  Britain),  or 
every  three  or  six  months  (as  in  the  United 
States) — Fost-offlce  savings-biuik.   ^eepoOrofw. 

savior,  saviour  (sa'vior),  n.  [<  ME.  saveour, 
saveoiere,  savyor,  savyour,  savyoure,  savyowre,  < 
OP.  saveor,  sauveor,  sauveour,  salveor,  P.  sauveur 
=  Pr.  Salvador  =  Sp.  Pg.  Salvador  =  It.  salva- 
tore,  <  LL.  salvator,  a  saver,  preserver  (first 
and  chiefly  with  ref .  to  Christ,  as  a  translation 
of  the  Gr.  CLrrlip,  saviour,  and  the  equiv.  'Ivcovc, 
Jesus),  <  salvare,  save :  see  sa/oe^,  salvation,  etc. 
The  old  spelling  samour.  still  prevails  even 
where  other  nouns  in  -our,  esp.  agent-nouns, 
are  now  spelled  with  -or,  the  form  savior  being 
regarded  by  some  as  irreverent.]  1.  One  who 
saves,  rescues,  delivers,  or  redeems  from  dan- 
ger, death,  or  destruction;  a  deliverer;  a  re- 
deemer. 

The  Lord  gave  Israel  a  ntvfour,  so  that  they  went  out  from 
under  the  hand  of  the  Syrians.  2  Ki.  xiii.  6. 

The  Lord  .  .  .  shall  send  them  a  saviour,  and  a  great 
one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  Isa.  xix.  20. 

Specifically— 2.  [cap.]  One  of  the  appeUations 
given  to  God  or  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  who 
saves  from  the  power  and  pen  alty  of  sin.  (Luke 
ii.  11 ;  John  iv.  42.)  The  title  is  coupled  in  the  New 
Testament  sometimes  with  Cihrist,  sometimes  with  God. 
In  this  use  usually  spelled  Saviour. 

Item,  nexte  is  the  place  where  ye  Jewes  constreyned 
Symeon  Cirenen,  comynge  from  the  towne,  to  take  the 
Crosse  after  our  Sauyour. 

Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p,  29, 

In  the  same  Tower  ys  the  ston  vpon  the  whiche  ower 
Savyor  stonding  ascendid  in  to  hevyn, 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  30. 
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For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  In  the  sight  of  God  our 
Savitmr.  1  Tim.  ii.  8. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  JeeuB  Clmst  our  Saviour.  Tit.  i.  4. 

savioress,  saviouress  (sa'vior-es),  to.  [<  savior, 

saviour,  +  -ess.'\    A  female  savior.     [Ears.] 

One  says  to  the  biessed  Virgin,  0  Sariioweis,  save  me ! 

Bp.  Hall,  No  Peace  with  Rome. 

Polyorita  Naxia,  being  saluted  the  mviouress  of  her 

counfry.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  827. 

Saviotti's  canals.  Very  delicate  artificial  pas- 
sages formed  between  the  cells  of  the  pancreas 
by  injecting  the  duet  nnder  high  pressure. 

savite  (sa'vit),  n.  [<  Savi  (see  def .)  +  ■dteK']  In 
mineral.,  a  zeoUtic  mineral  from  Monte  Capor- 
ciano,  Italy,  probably  identical  with  natrolite : 
named  by  Beohi  after  M.  Savi. 

savodinskite  (sav.-o-dins'kit),  n.  [<  Savodin- 
shi,  the  name  of  a  mine  in  the  Altai  mountains, 
+  -Jte2.]    The  silver  telluride  hessite. 

savoir-faire  (sav'wor-far'),  n.  [F.,  skiU,  tact, 
lit. '  know  how  to  do,'  <  savoi/r,  know  (<  L.  sapere, 
have  discernment :  see  sapien,t,  savant),  +faire, 
<  li.  facere,  do :  see/act.]  The  faculty  of  know- 
ing just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  skilful 
management;  tact;  address. 

He  had  great  confidence  in  his  mvvir/aire.  His  talents 
were  naturally  acute, .  .  .  and  his  address  was  free  from 
both  country  rusticity  and  professional  pedantry. 

.       Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xzxv. 

savoir-vivre  (s&v'wor-ve'vr),  n.  [P.,  good 
breeding,  lit. '  know  how  to  live,'  <  savoir,  Imow 
(see  above),  -I-  vi/cre,  <  L.  vwere,  live :  see  vivid.'] 
Good  breeding;  knowledge  of  and  conformity 
to  the  usages  of  polite  society. 
savonette  (sav-o-nef),  n.  [=D.  samonet,  awash- 
ball,  <  F.  sajvonette,  a  wash-ball,  dim.  of  savon, 
soap,  <  L.  sapoin-),  soap :  see  soap.]  1 .  A  kind 
of  soap,  or  a  detergent  for  use  instead  of  soap : 
a  term  variously  applied. — 2.  A  West  Indian 
tree,  PithecoloMwm  mioradenium,  whose  bark 
serves  as  a  soap. 

savor,  savour  (sa'vor),  n.  [<  ME.  savour,  sa- 
vor, savur,  <  OF.  savour,  savor,  F.  sameur  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  sabor  =  It.  sapore,  <  L.  sapor,  taste,  < 
sapere,  have  taste  or  discernment:  see  sapid, 
sapient.  Doublet  of  sapor.]  1.  Taste;  flavor; 
relish ;  power  or  quality  that  affects  the  palate :' 
as,  food  with  a  pleasant  savor. 
If  the  salt  have  lost  his  aavour.  Mat.  v.  13. 

It  will  take  the  lamur  from  his  palate,  and  the  rest  from 
his  pillow,  for  days  and  nights.  Lamb,  My  Relations. 
2.  Odor;  smell. 

Whan  the  gaye  gerles  were  in-to  the  gardin  come, 
Faire  floures  thei  founde  of  f ele  maner  hewes, 
That  swete  were  of  muor  &  to  the  sijt  gode. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  81& 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  1.  2.  421. 

3+.  An  odorous  substance ;  a  perfume. 

There  were  also  that  used  precious  perfumes  and  sweet 
savare  when  they  bathed  themselves. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  676. 

4.  Characteristic  property;  distinctive  flavor 
or  quality. 

The  savour  of  death  from  all  things  there  that  live. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  X.  26a 

The  savour  of  heaven  perpetually  upon  my  spirit 

Baxter. 

5.  Name;  repute;  reputation;  character. 

Ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh.  Ex.  v.  21. 

A  name  of  evil  savour  in  the  land, 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

6.  Sense  of  smell;  power  to  scent  or  perceive. 
[Rare.] 

Beyond  my  savour.  G,  Herbert 

7f.  Pleasure;  delight. 

Ac  I  haue  no  sauoure  in  songewarie,  for  I  se  it  ofte  faille. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  148. 
Thou  never  dreddest  hir  [Fortune's]  oppressioun, 
He  in  hlr  chore  founde  thou  no  savour. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  20. 
I  flnde  no  sauour  in  a  meetre  of  three  sillables,  nor  in 
effect  in  any  odde ;  but  they  may  be  vsed  for  varietie  sake 
Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  58 
=Syn.  1.  Flavor,  Smack,  etc.    See  taste.— 2.  Scent,  Fra- 
grance, etc.    See  sm^l. 

savor,  savour  (sa'vor),  v.  [<  ME.  savouren,  so- 
voren,  saveren,<  OF.  (and  F.)  savourer  =  Pr. 
saiorar  =Sp.  Pg.  salorear  =It.  saporare,  < ML. 
saporare,  taste,  savor  (cf.  LL.  saporatus,  sea- 
soned, savory),  <  L.  sapor,  taste :  see  savor,  n.] 
I,  intrans.  1.  To  taste  or  smell;  have  a  taste, 
flavor,  or  odor  (of  some  particular  kind  or  qual- 
ity). 

Nay,  thou  shalt  drynken  of  another  tonne 
Er  that  I  go,  shal  savoure  wors  thin  ale. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1. 171. 
But  there  thai  wol  be  greet  and  savoure  well. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  K.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 
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What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 
Savours  well  to  thee  and  me. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

Sf.  To  have  a  bad  odor;  stink. 

He  savours;  stop  your  nose ;  no  more  of  him. 

Hiddleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  L  1. 

Fie !  here  be  rooms  savour  the  most  pitiful  rank  that 
ever  I  felt.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  have  or  exhibit  a  peculiar  quality  or 
characteristic;  partake  of  the  nature ;  smack: 
followed  by  of:  as,  his  answers  savor  of  inso- 
lence. , 

Your  majesty's  excellent  book  touching  the  duty  of  a 
king ;  a  work  .  .  .  not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paint- 
ings, as  those  do  who  seek  to  please  the  reader  more  than 
nature  beareth.    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  279. 

The  people  at  large  show  a  keenness,  a  cleverness,  and  a 
profundity  of  wisdom  that  savors  strongly  of  witchcraft. 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  309. 

To  savor  of  the  pan  or  of  the  frying-pant.   See  pani. 
II.  trans.  It.  To  perceive  by  taste  or  smell; 
smell;  lienee,  to  discern;  note;  perceive. 

I  do  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  taste,  nor  savour  the  least 
steam  or  fume  of  a  reason. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  i.  1. 
Were  it  not  that  in  your  writings  I  savour  a  spirit  so 
very  distant  from  my  disposition  .  .  . 

Heylin,  Certamen  Epistolare,  p.  8. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  characteristics  of;  partake  of 
the  nature  of;  indicate  the  presence  of;  have 
the  flavor  or  quality  of. 

I  cannot  abide  anything  that  savours  the  poor  over- 
worn cut.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

His  father,  being  very  averse  to  this  way  (as  no  way 
savoriTi^  the  power  of  religion),  .  .  .  hardly  .  .  .  consent- 
ed to  his  coming  hither. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  203. 

Sf.  To  care  for;  relish;  take  pleasure  in;  en- 
joy; like. 

Savour  uo  more  than  thee  bihove  shal. 

ChoMcer,  Truth,  1.  5. 

He  savoureth  neither  meate,  wine,  nor  ale. 

Sir  T.  More,  The  Twelve  Properties  of  a  Lover. 

Thou  savourest  [mindest,  R.  V.]  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.  Mat.  xvi.  23. 

Sometime  the  plainest  and  the  most  intelligible  rehearsal 
of  them  [psalms]  yet  they  [the  reformers]  savour  not^  be-' 
cause  it  is  done  by  interlocution. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  87. 

Savours  himself  alone,  is  only  kind 
And  loving  to  himself. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  2. 

4t.  To  please;  give  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to; 
suit. 

GU)od  conscience,  goo  preche  to  the  post ; 
TM  councel  sauSrith  not  my  tast. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

5.  To  give  savor  or  flavor  to ;  season^ 
Fele  kyn  flsche 
Snmme  baken  in  bred,  summe  brad  on  the  glede, 
Summe  sothen,  snmme  in  sewe,  sauered  with  spyces, 
&  ay  sawes  so  siege,  that  the  segge  lyked. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  891. 

The  Romans,  it  would  appear,  made  great  use  of  the 
leek  for  savouring  their  dishes.       Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  409. 

savorert,  savourert  (sa'vor-&r),  n.  One  who 
savors  or  smacks  of  something;  one  who  favors 
or  takes  pleasure  in  something. 

She  [Lady  Eleanor  Cobham]  was,  it  seems,  a.  great  sa- 
vourer and  favourer  of  Wicklifle's  opinions. 

FiiUeir,  Ch.  Hist.,  IV.  ii.  61. 

savorily,  savourily  (sa'vgr-i-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
savory  manner ;  with  a  pleasing  relish. 

Sure  there 's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 
When  BiUy  plays  so  «a»(mrs?j/  [Globe  eA.,savourly]  go  down. 
Dryden,  King  Arthur,  Prol.,  1.  2. 

The  better  sort  have  Fowls  and  Fish,  with  which  the 
Markets  are  plentifully  stored,  and  sometimes  Buffaloes 
flesh,  sJl  which  is  drest  very  savourily  with  Pepper  and 
Garlick.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  129. 

2t.  With  gusto  or  appetite;  heartily;  with 
relish. 

Hoard  up  the  finest  play-scraps  you  can  get,  upon  which 
your  lean  wit  may  most  savourily  feed,  for  want  of  other 
stuff.  Sekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  149. 

savoriness,  savouriness  (sa'vor-i-nes),  n.  Sa- 
vory character  or  quality;  pleasing  taste  or 
smell:  as,  the  savoriness  of  an  orange  or  of 
meat.  _ 

savoringt,  savouringt  (sa'vor-ing),  n.  [<  ME. 
savorynge;  verbal  n.  of  savor,  ».]  Taste;  the 
sense  of  taste. 

Certes  delices  been  after  the  appetites  of  the  five  wittes, 
as  sighte,  herynge,  smellynge,  savorynge,  and  touchynge. 
Chaucer,  Parson  s  Tale. 

savorless,  savourless  (sa'vor-les),  a.  [<  sa- 
vor +  -less.]    Destitute  of  flavor;  insipid. 

As  a  chUd  that  seeth  a  painted  apple  may  be  eager  of 
it  till  he  try  that  It  is  savourless,  and  then  he  careth  for 
It  no  more.  Baxter,  Crucifying  the  World,  §  vi. 


savory 

savorlyt,  savourlyt  (sa'vor-li),  a.  [<  ME.  *sa- 
vorly,  saverly ;  <  savor  +  -Vy^.]  Agreeable  ia 
flavor,  odor,  or  general  effect;  sweet;  pleasant. 

I  hope  no  tong  mojt  endure 

No  sauerly  saghe  say  of  that  sygt, 

So  wat3  hit  clone  &  cler  &  pure. 

AUitefrative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  226. 

savorlyt,  savourlyt  (sa'vor-li),  adv. '  [<  ME. 
sa/vourl/y,  saverly  ;  <  savorly,  a.]  With  a  pleasing 
relish;  heartily;  soundly. 

Thei  wolde  not  a-wake  the  kynge  Arthur  so  erly,  ne 
his  companye  that  slepten  sauourly  for  the  grete  trauaile 
that  thei  hadde  the  day  be-fore. 

Ueftlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  415. 

And  for  a  good  appetite,  we  see  the  toiling  servant  feed 
savourly  of  one  homely  dish,  when  his  surfeited  master 
looks  loathingly  on  his  far-fetched  and  dearly-bought 
dainties.  iJeti.  T.  Adamx,  Works,  II.  140. 

savorous,  savourous  (sa'vor-us),  a.  [<  ME. 
smorous,  savourous,  saverous,  <  OF.  savoureux, 
saverous,  P.  savowreux  =  Pr.  saboros  =  Sp. 
sabroso  =  Pg.  saboroso  =  It.  saporoso,  <  ML. 
saporosus,  having  a  taste,  savory,  <  L.  sapor^ 
taste:  see  saxor.]  Agreeable  to  the  taste; 
pleasant. 

Hir  mouth  that  is  so  gracious, 
So  swete,  and  eke  so  saverous. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2812. 

savoryi,  savoury  (sa'vor-i),  a.  [<  MB.  savori, 
savery;  <  savor  +  -^i.]  "  It.  Having  a  flavor. 

If  salt  be  vnsauori,  in  what  thing  schulen  se  make  it 
sauori?  Wydif,  Mark  ix.  50. 

Tho  that  sitten  in  the  sonne-syde  sonner  aren  rype, 
Swettour  and  sauerimcr  and  also  more  grettoure 
Than  tho  that  selde  hauen  the  Sonne  and  sitten  in  the 
north-half.  Piers  Plounnan  (C),  xix.  65. 

2.  Having  savor  or  relish;  pleasing  to  the  or- 
gans of  taste  or  smell  (especially  the  former); 
appetizing;  palatable;  hence,  agreeable  in  gen- 
eral: as,  savory  dishes;  a  savory  odor. 

Let  hunger  moue  thy  appetyte,  and  not  sauery  sauces. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 

And  make  me  savoury  meaf^  such  as  I  love,  and  bring 
it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat.  Gen.  xxviL  4. 

They  [Tonquinese]  dress  their  food  very  cleanly,  and 
make  it  savory :  for  which  they  have  several  ways  unknown 
in  Europe.  Daimpier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  30. 

St.  Morally  pleasing;  morally  or  religiously 
edifying. 

One  of  Cromwell's  chief  difSculties  was  to  restrain  his 
pikemen  and  dragoons  from  Invading  by  main  force  the 
pulpits  of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to  use  the  language 
of  that  time,  were  not  savoury.      Maca/ulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

4.  In  good  repute ;  honored;  respected.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

I  canna  see  why  I  suld  be  termed  a  Cameronian,  espe- 
cially now  thatye  hae  given  the  name  of  that  famous  and 
savoury  sufferer  .  .  .  until  a  regimental  baud  of  sonl- 
diers,  whereof  I  am  told  many  can  now  curse,  swear,  and 
use  profane  language  as  fast  as  ever  Richard  Cameron 
could  preach  or  pray.     Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xviii. 

savory^  (sa'vor-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sa- 
vorie,  sa/i)ery;"<  ME.  savery,  saverey,  savereye, 
sa/veray,  saferay,  <  OF.  savoree,  also  sadree, 
sadariege,  saturige  (>  ME.  saturege),  P.  savor6e 
=  Pr.  sa^eia  =  Sp.  sagerida,  axedrea  =  Pg. 
segwelha,  eigurelha,  satwagem  =  Olt.  savo- 
reggia,  savorella,  It.  santoreggia  (with  intru- 
sive n),  satur^a  =  ME.  satwreie  =  MLG.  satu- 
reie  =  G-.  saturei  =  Dan.  saturej  =  Pol.  ezaber, 
ceabr  =  OBulg.  shetraj,  shetraja,  <  L.  satureia, 


Flowering  Plant  of  Savory  {Satureia  hor/eftsis), 
a,  corolla ;  b,  calyx ;  c,  pistil. 


savory 

savory:  see  Saitireia.  As  with  other  plant- 
names  of  unobvious  meaning,  the  word,  has 
suffered  much  variation  in  popular  speech.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Satureia,  chiefly  S.  Tiortensis, 
the  summer  savory,  and  S.  montana,  the  winter 
savory,  both  natives  of  southern  Europe.  They 
are  low,  homely,  aromatic  herbs,  cultivated  in  gardens  lor 
seasoning  In  coolsery.  5.  Thymbra  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  Is  a  small  evergreen  bush,  with  nearly  the  flavor  of 
thyme. 

In  these  Indies  there  is  an  herbe  much  lyke  vnto  a  yel- 
owe  lylUe,  abowte  whose  leaues  there  growe  and  creepe 
certeyne  cordes  or  laces,  as  the  lyke  is  partly  seene  in  the 
herbe  which  we  caulelased  sa/uery. 
R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Gonzalus  Oviedus  (First  Books  on  Amerl- 
[ca,  ed.  Arber,  p.  230). 
Now  mvery  seede  in  f  atte  undounged  londe 
Booth  weel,  and  nygh  the  see  best  wol  It  stonde. 

Patladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  81. 

savoy  (sa-voi'),  n.  [So  called  from  Savoy  in 
France.]  A  variety  of  the  common  cabbage 
with  a  compact  head  and  leaves  reticulately 
wrinkled.  It  is  much  cultivated  for  winter 
use,  and  has  many  subvarieties. 

Savoyard  (sa-voi'Srd),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  Savoy- 
ard, <  Savoie,  Savoy,  +  -ard.']  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ingjo  Savoy. 

n.  m.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Savoy, 
a  former  duohy  lying  south  of  Lake  Geneva, 
afterward  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
and  in  1860  ceded  to  France.  It  forms  the  two 
departments  of  Savoie  and  Haute-Savoie. 

Savoy  Conference,  Declaration.  See  confer- 
ence, declaration. 

Savoy  medlar.  A  European  shrub  or  tree, 
Amelanchier  vulgaris,  of  the  Bosacese,  related  to 
the  June-berry  or  shad-bnsh. 

savvy,  savvey  (sav'i),  v.  [<  Sp.  sale,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  of  saher,  know,  with  an  inf. 
'know  how,'  'can';  <  L.  sapere,  be  wise:  see 
•  sapient.  The  word  was  taken  up  from  Spanish 
speech  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  expressions  as  "sa&ei<«ted  .  .  .," 
'do  you  know  .  .  .,'  "no  sabe,"  'he  does  not 
know,'  "sabe  hablar  BspaHoL"  'he  can  speak 
Spanish,' etc.  Ct.  savvy,  h.']  I.  trans.  To  know; 
understand;  "twig":  as,  do  you  savvy  that? 
[Slang.] 
II,  intrans.  To  possess  knowledge. 

savvy,  savvey  (sav'i),  n.  [<  savvy,  V.  Cf.  Sc. 
savie,  knowledge,  <  F.  saoovr,  know,  =  Sp.  saber, 
know.]  General  cleverness;  knowledge  of  the 
world:  as,  he  has  lots  of  sowy.     [Slang.] 

saw^  (sSi),  n.  [<  ME.  sawe,  saghe,  sage,  <  AS. 
saga  =  MD.  saghe,  saeghe,  D.  zaag  =  MLG.  sage 
=  OH(J.  saga,  sega,  MHG.  sage,  sege,  G.  sage 
=  loel.  sog  =  Sw.  s&g  =  Dan.  sav,  saug,  a  saw; 
lit.  '  a  cutter'  (ef.  OHG.  seh,  MHG.  seen,  seehe, 
G.  sech,  a  plowshare,  AS.  sigthe,  sithe,  E.  sithe, 
misspelled  scythe,  lit.  '  a  cutter'),  <  ■/  sag,  cut, 
-=  L.  secare,  cut  (whence  nit.  B.  sickle):  see 
secant,  secUon.']  1.  A  cutting-tool  consisting 
of  a  metal  blade,  band,  or  plate  with  the  edge 
armed  with  cutting  teeth,  worked  either  by  a 
reciprocating  movement,  as  in  a  hand-saw,  or 
by  a  continuous  motion  in  one  direction,  as  in 
a  circular  saw,  a  band-saw,  and  an  annular  saw. 
Saws  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  tempered  steel.  The 
teeth  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  formed  by  cutting  or  punch- 


a.  circular  saw  (right-hand  and  left-hand  saws  have  the  teeth  run- 
ning in  opposite  directions) ;  d,  section  of  circular  saw  showing  flange 
at  c ,-  d,  concave  saw ;  «,  circular  saw  with  inserted  teeth  ;^  mill- 
saw  ;  g,  ice-saw ;  k,  cross-cut  saw  ;  t,  band-saw ;  y,  rip-saw ;  a,  hand- 
saw :  i,  panel-saw :  tn,  pruning-saw ;  «,  whip-saw  ;  o,  wood-saw ;  f, 
keyhole-  or  compass-saw ;  ?,  l}ack-saw :  r,  bow-back  butchers' -saw. 
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ing  in  the  plate  interdental  spaces  or  gullets.  In  saws  of 
large  size  inserted  or  removable  teeth  are  now  much  used. 
Small  saws  are  generally  provided  with  a  single  handle  of 
hard  wood ;  larger  saws,  for  use  by  two  workmen,  have  a 
handle  at  each  end.  Reciprocating  saws  more  generally 
have  their  teeth  inclined  toward  the  direction  of  their  cut- 
ting-stroke (see  roJeS,  n.,  1),  but  some  out  in  both  direc- 
tions equally.  To  out  freely,  saws  must  have,  for  most 
purposes,  what  is  called  set— that  is,  alternate  teeth  must 
be  made  to  project  somewhat  laterally  and  uniformly  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  saw  in  order  that  the  kerf  or  saw-cut 
may  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  saw- 
blade.  This  prevents  undue  friction  of  the  sides  of  the 
blade  against  the  sides  of  the  kerf.  Some  saws,  however, 
as  surgeons'  saws,  hack-saws,  etc.,  have  little  or  no  set, 
and  undue  friction  against  the  kerf  is  prevented  by  mak- 
ing the  blades  of  gradually  decreasing  thickness  from  the 
edge  toward  the  baclc 

3.  A  saw-blade  together  with  the  handles  or 
frame  to  which  the  blade  is  attached,  as  a  hand- 
saw, wood-saw,  or  hack-saw. — 3.  In  zool.  and 
compar.  anat.,  a  serrated  formation  or  organ, 
or  a  serrated  arrangement  of  parts  of  forma- 
tions or  organs,  (a)  The  set  of  teeth  of  a  merganser, 
as  Mergus  lerrator.  (5)  The  serrate  tomial  edges  of  the 
beak  of  any  bird.  See  sawbiU,  serratirostrate.  (c)  The 
long  Sat  serrate  or  dentate  snout  of  the  saw-fish.  See  cut 
under  PrigHs.  (A)  The  ovipositor  of  a  saw-fly  (Tenthre- 
dinidat). 

4.  A  sawing-maehine,  as  a  scroll-saw  or  jig-saw. 

—  5.  The  act  of  sawing  or  see-sawing;  specifi- 
cally, in  whist  [U.  S.],  same  as  see-saw.  3  (6). — 
Annular  saw.  (a)  A  saw  having  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der or  tube,  with  teeth  formed  on  the  end,  and  projecting 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cylinder,  around 
which  axis  the  saw  is  rotated  when  in  use.  Also  called 
barrel-saw,  ffrowvrsaw,  cylinder-saw,  drum-saw,  ring-saw, 
spherical  saw,  and  tub-saw.  See  cut  under  crown-saw.  (&) 
In  surg.,  a  trephine. — Brler-tOOtll  saw,  a  saw  guUeted 
deeply  between  the  teeth,  the  gullets  bemg  shaped  in  a 
manner  which  gives  the  teeth  a  curvature  resembling  some- 
what the  pricldes  of  briers(whence  the  name).  This  form 
of  tooth  is  chiefly  used  in  circular  saws,  rarely  or  never  in 
reciprocating  saws.  Also  called  jnrffet-8aw.— Butcher's 
saw  [named  after  K.  O.  Butcher,  a  Dublin  surgeon],  a  nar- 
row-bladed  saw  set  in  a  frame  so  that  it  can  be  fastened 
at  any  angle:  used  in  resections.— Circular  saw,  a  saw 
made  of  a  circular  plate  or  disk  with  a  toothed  edge,  either 
formed  integrally  with  the  plate,  or  made  by  inserting  re- 
movable teeth,  the  latter  being  now  the  most  approved 
method  for  teeth  of  large  lumber-cutting  saws.  Circular 
saws  are  veiy  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  lumber, 
and  their  cutting  power  is  enormous,  some  of  them  being 
over  7  feet  in  diameter,  running  with  a  circumferential 
velocity  of  9,000  feet  and  cutting  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  ot 
kerf  per  minute.  From  the  nature  of  this  class  of  saws, 
they  are  exclusively  used  in  sawing-machines.  These 
machines,  for  small  saws,  are  often  driven  by  foot-  or  hand- 
power,  but  more  generally  by  steam-,  water-,  or  animal- 
power.  Plain  circular  saws  can  cut  only  rectilinear 
keils,  but  some  circular  saws  have  a  dished  or  concavo- 
convex  form,  by  which  curved  shapes  corresponding  with 
the' shape  of  the  saw  may  be  cut.    See  cut  under  rimrsaw. 

—  Comb-cutters'  saw.  Same  as  comb-saw. —  CroSB-CUt 
saw.  (a)  A  saw  adapted  by  its  filing  and  setting  to  cut 
across  the  grain.  T^e  teeth  are  filed  to  act  more  nearly 
like  knife-points  than  those  of  rip-saws,  which  act  more 
like  chisels.  Cross-cut  saws  have  a  wider  set  than  rip-saws. 
(6)  Particularly,  a  saw  used  by  lumbermen  for  cutting  logs 
from  tree-trunks,  having  an  edge  slightly  convex  in  the 
cutting-plane,  a  handle  at  each  end  projecting  from  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  back  in  the  plane  of  the  blade,  and 
teeth  filed  so  that  the  saw  cuts  when  drawn  in  either 
direction.  It  is  operated  by  two  workmen,  one  at  each 
handle. — Double  saw,  two  parallel  saw-blades  work- 
ing together  at  a  specific  distance  from  each  other, 
and  in  cutting  leaving  a  piece  of  specific  thickness  be- 
tween their  kerfs. — ^dless  saw.  Same  as  band-saw. 
— Equalizing  saw,  a  pair  of  circular  saws  placed  on  a 
mandrel  and  set  at  any  desired  distance  apart  by  a  gage : 
used  for  squaring  off  the  ends  of  boards,  etc. — Haick-saW, 
a  small  stout  frame-saw  with  little  set,  close  teeth,  and 
well  tempered :  used  for  sawing  metal,  as  in  cutting  off 
bolts,  nicking  heads  of  hand-made  screws,  etc. — Half-baCk 
saw,  a  hand-saw  the  back  of  which  is  stiffened  to  a  dis- 
tance of  half  the  length  of  the  blade  from  the  handle.— 
Half-rip  saw,  a  hand-saw  without  a  back,  and  having  a 
width  of  set  intermediate  between  that  of  a  cross-cut  saw 
and  that  ot  a  rip-saw.— Hey'S  saw,  a  small  two-edged 
saw  set  in  a  short  handle :  one  edge  is  straight,  the  other 
convex.  It  is  used  in  removing  pieces  ot  bone  from  the 
skull. — Interosseous  saw.  See  interosseous. — Perfo- 
rated saw,  a  saw  having  a  series  of  perforations  behind 
the  teeth.— Pitch  of  a  saw.  See  jiitefti.— Pit  firame- 
saw,  a  double  frame-saw,  worked  by  hand,  to  the  frame  of 
which  are  attached  upper  and  lower  cross-handles  analo- 
gous to  those  used  on  the  ordinary  pit-saw. — Railway 
cut-off  saw,  a  circular  saw  or  buzz-saw  supported  on  its 
frame  upon  a  carriage  moving  on  a  track,  so  that  it  can  be 
fed  backward  and  forward  to  its  work. —  Reversible  saw, 
a  straight-edged  saw  having  both  edges  armed  with  teeth, 
so  that  cutting  can  be  done  with  either  edge,  at  will,  by 
reversing  the  saw. — Smith's  saw,  a  hack-saw.- To  be 
held  at  the  long  sawt,  to  be  kept  in  suspense. 

Between  the  one  and  the  other  he  was  held  at  the  Umg 
saw  above  a  month. 

North,  Life  ot  Lord  Guilford,  L  148.    (,Davies.) 

(See  also  back-saw,  band-saw,  belt-saw,  bius^saw,  center-saw, 
cftainrsaw,  fret-saw,  gang-saw,  gig-saw,  ice-saw,  jig-saw, 
rabbet-saw,  ring-saw,  etc.) 

saw^  (s&),  V. ;  pret.  sawed,  pp.  sawed  or  sawn,  ppr. 
sawing.  [<  MB.  sawen,  saghen,  sagen,  <  AS. 
*sagian  =  D,  sagen  =  MLG.  sagen,  OHG.  sagon, 
segon,  MHG.  sagen,  segen,  G.  sagen  =  Icel.  saga 
=  Sw.  s&ga  =  Dan.  save,  saw;  from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cut  or  divide  with  a  saw;  cut 
in  pieces  with  a  saw. 


saw-bearing 

By  Calne  Abel  was  slaine, ...  by  Achab  Micheas  was 
Imprisoned,  by  Zedechias  Esaias  was  sawen. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  60. 
Probably  each  pUlar  [of  the  temple]  was  sawn  Into  two 
parts ;  they  are  of  the  most  beautiful  granite.  In  large 
spots,  and  finely  polished. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  1. 108, 

2.  To  form  by  cutting  with  a  saw:  as,  to  saw 
boards  or  planks  (that  is,  to  saw  timber  into 
boards  or  planks). —  3.  To  cut  or  cleave  as  with 
the  motion  of  a  saw. 

Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but 
use  all  gently.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  2, 6, 

4.  In  bookbinding,  to  score  or  cut  lightly 
through  tbe  folded  edges  of,  as  the  gathered 
sections  of  a  book,  in  four  or  five  equidistant 
spaces.  The  stout  bands  which  connect  the  book  to  its 
covers  are  sunk  in  the  saw-track,  and  the  sewing-thread 
which  holds  the  leaves  together  is  bound  around  these 
bands. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  use  a  saw;  practise  the  use 
of  a  saw;  cut  with  a  saw. — 3.  To  be  cut  with  a 
saw :  as,  the  timber  saws  smoothly.— Sawing  In, 
In  bookbinding,  the  operation  of  making  four  or  more 
shallow  cross  saw-cuts  in  the  back  of  the  gathered  sections 
of  a  bool^  in  which  cuts  the  binding  cord  or  thread  is 
placed. 

saw^  (s&),  n.  [<  ME.  sawe,  sage,  sage,  sahe, 
<  AS.  sagu,  saying,  statement,  report,  tale, 
prophecy,  saw  (=  MLG.  sage  =  OHG.  saga, 
MHG.  G.  sage,  a  tale,  =  Icel.  saga  =  Sw.  Dan. 
saga,  a  tale,  story,  legend,  tradition,  history, 
saga) J  <  secgan  (■/  sag),  say :  see  say^.  Ct. 
saga.]  If.  A  saying;  speech;  discourse;  word. 
Leue  lord  &  Indes  lesten  to  mi  sawes! 

William  of  Palerne  (B,  E.  T.  S.),  L  1439. 
So  what  for  o  thynge  and  for  other,  swete, 
I  shal  hym  so  enchaunten  with  my  sawes 
That  right  in  hevene  his  soul  is,  shal  he  mete. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1396. 
I  will  be  subgett  nyght  &  day  as  me  well  awe. 
To  serue  my  lord  Jesu  to  paye  in  dede  &  sawe. 

York  Plays,  p.  174. 

3.  A  proverbial  saying ;  maxim ;  proverb. 

On  Salomones  sawes  selden  thow  biholdest. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii,  137. 
The  justice, .  .  . 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  IL  7. 166. 

A  tale;  story;  recital.    ConxpaTe  saga. 
Kow  cease  wee  the  sawe  of  this  seg  steme. 

Alisaunder  ofMaeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  452. 
A  decree. 

A !  myghtfuU  God,  here  is  it  sene. 
Thou  will  f ulflUe  tW  forward  right. 
And  all  thi  sawes  thou  will  maynteyne. 

rorkPlays,^.60i. 
So  love  is  Lord  of  all  the  world  by  right, 
And  rules  the  creatures  by  his  powrfull  saw. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  L  884, 
=SyiL  2.  Axiom,  Maxim,  etc.    See  apTtoriem. 
saw*  (s&).    Preterit  of  see^. 
saw*  (sa),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  sahe^. 

A'  doctor's  saws  and  whittles. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

sawara,  n.    See  EeUnospora. 

saw-arbor  (sft'ar"bor),  n.  The  shaft,  arbor,  or 
mandrel  upon  which  a  circular,  annular,  or 
ring  saw  is  fastened  and  rotated.  .Also  called 
saw-shaft,  saw-spimMe,  and  saw-numdrel. 

sawarra-nnt  (sa-war'a-nut),  n.  Same  as 
souari-nut. 

saw-back  (s^'bak),  n.  An  adjustable  or  fixed 
gage  extending  over  the  back  of  a  saw,  and 
covering  the  blade  to  a  line  at  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  limit  the  depth  of  the  kerf.  Compare 
saw-gage. 

sawback  (s^'bak),  n.  The  larva  of  Neriee  U- 
dentata,  an  American  bombycid  moth,  the  dor- 
sum of  whose  abdomen  is  serrate. 

saw-backed  (s^'bakt),  a.  Having  the  dorsum 
serrate  by  the  extension  of  the  tip  of  each  ah- 
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Saw-backed  Larva  of  JVerite  bielentata,  natural  size, 

dominal  segment,  as  the  larva  of  Neriee  biden- 
tata  and  other  members  of  that  genus. 
Eight  or  ten  of  these  peculiar  saw-backed  larvse. 

C.  L.  Marlatt,  Trans.  Kansas  Acad.  ScL,  XL  110. 

saw-beaked  (s^'bekt),  a.     Having  the  beak 

serrated.    Also  saw-biUed.    See  out  under  ser- 

ratirostral. 
saw-bearing  (s3,'bar*ing),  a.    In  entom.,  seou- 

rif  erous :  as,  the  saw-bearing  hymenopters,  the 

saw-flies. 


sawbelly 

sawbelly  (sa'beFi),  n.  The  blue-backed  her- 
ring, or  glut-hemng,  Pomolobus  sesUvaUs.  [Lo- 
oal,  U.  8.] 

saw-bencn  (Bft'beneh),  n.  In  wood-worMng,  a 
form  of  table  on  which  the  work  is  supported 
while  being  presented  to  a  circular  saw.  it  1b 
fitted  with  fences  and  gages  for  sawing  dimension-stuff, 
and  is  sometimes  pivoted  tor  berel-sawlng.  E.  H.  Knight, 

sawbill  (sa'bil),  n.  One  of  several  different 
saw-billed  birds,  (a)  Any  motmot  See  cut  under 
Mometta.  (6)  A  liumming-bird  of  tlie  genus  Rhrnnpho- 
don  or  Qrypus,  having  the  long  bill  finely  serrulate  along 
the  cutting  edges,  (c)  A  merganser  or  goosander :  some- 
times called  Jizoft-«>w.    See  out  under  imrgmixer. 

saw-billed  (s&'bild),  a.  Same  as  samA>eake6i,. 
See  out  under  serraiwoaiiTal. 

saw-block  (s^'blok),  n.  A  square  channel  of 
wood  or  iron,  with  parallel  slots  at  yarious  an- 
gles, which  guide  the  saw  in  cutting  wood  to 
exact  miters. 

sawbones  (sS/'bonz),  n.  [<  somjI,  v.,  +  obj. 
bones.']    A  surgeon.    [Slang.] 

"Wos  you  ever  called  in,"inquired  Sam, . .  .  "wos  you 
ever  called  in,  ven  you  wos  'prentice  to  a  sambanes,  to 
wisit  a  post-boy?  "  Dickens,  Pickwick,  U. 

sawbuck  (sd.'buk),  n.  [=  D.  zaaghok;  as  saw'^ 
+  Swcfci.]    Same  as  scmhorse.    [XJ.  S.] 

sawceti  »•  and  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  sauce. 

sawcert,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  saucer. 

saw-clamp  (s^'klamp),  n.  A  frame  for  holding 
saws  while  they  are  filed.    Also  called  horse. 

sawder  (sft'd6r),  n.  [Also  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  *sodder;  a  contraction  of  solder.']  Flat- 
tery; blarney:  used  in  the  phrase  so/t  saaxJer. 
[Slang.] 

This  is  all  your  fault.  Why  did  not  you  go  and  talk  to 
that  brute  of  a  boy,  and  that  dolt  of  a  woman?  You've 
got  soft  eawder  enough,  as  Frank  calls  it  in  his  new-fash- 
ioned slang.  °  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  iii.  13. 

My  Lord  Jermyn  seems  to  have  his  insolence  as  ready 
as  his  eoft  sawder.  Oeorge  EHot,  Felix  Holt,  sd. 

She  .  .  .  sent  in  a  note  explaining  who  she  was,  with  a 
bit  of  soft  sawder,  and  asked  to  see  Alfred. 

C.  Reade,  Hard  Cash,  zU. 

saw-doctor    (B§;'dok''''tor),    n.     Same  as  sa/uo- 


sawdont,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sultan. 

sawdust  (s&'dust),  n.  Dust  or  small  fragments 
of  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  but  particu- 
larly of  wood,  produced  by  the  attrition  of  a 
saw.  Wood  sawdust  is  used  by  jewelers,  brass-finishers, 
etc.,  to  dry  metals  which  have  been  pickled  aiid  washed. 
Boxwood  sawdust  is  considered  the  best  for  jewelry,  be- 
cause it  is  free  from  turpentine  or  resinous  matter.  That 
of  beechwood  is  the  next  best.  Sawdust  is  used  for  pack- 
ing, and,  on  account  of  its  properties  as  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  as  filling  in  walls,  etc. 

sawdust-carrier  (sa'dust-kar"i-er),  n.  Atrough 
or  tube  for  conducting  away  the  sawdust  from 
a  machine-saw.    E.  M.  Knight. 

sawerl  (sa'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  sawer;  <  saw\  v.,  -f- 
-erl.  Of.  sa/wyer.]  One  who  saws;  a  sawyer. 
Cath.  Ang.,  p.  319. 

sawer^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sower. 

sawft,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  salme^. 

sawf-DOXt  (sM'boks),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
salve-box. 

saw-flle  (s^'ffl),  n.  A  file  specially  adapted  for 
filing  saws.  Triangular  files  are  used  for  all 
smaU  saws ;  for  mill-saws,  etc.,  the  files  are  flat. 

saw-fish  (sft'fish),  n.  1.  An  elasmobranohiate 
or  selachian  fish  of  the  family  PrisUdae,  having 
the  snout  prolonged  into  a  flat  saw  or  serra  be- 
set on  each  side  with  horizontal  teeth  pointiug 
sidewise.  The  body  is  elongate  like  that  of  a  shark,  but 
is  depressed,  and  the  branchial  apertures  are  inferior.  The 
first  dorsal  is  opposite  or  a  little  back  of  the  bases  of  the 
ventrals.  Five  or  six  species  of  the  genus  are  known ;  they 
are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  oceans,  but  occasion- 
ally wander  beyond  their  ordinary  limits.  The  European 
species  is  Pristis  anUqummm,  the  pristis  of  the  ancients, 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  attaining  a  length  of  from  10  to  20 
feet,  and  of  a  grayish  color.    The  common  American  saw- 


Saw-flsh  t,Pristis  fiectinatus).    i,  side  view ;  2,  under  view. 

fish  is  Pristis  pecMnatus.  The  saw  attains  a  length  of  a 
yard  or  more,  and  is  straight,  flat,  a  few  inches  wide,  ob- 
tuse at  the  end,  and  furnished  in  the  European  species 
with  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pairs,  and  in  the  American 
with  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  pairs  of  stout  sharp 
teeth,  firmly  implanted  at  some  distance  apart;  it  is  used 
as  a  weapon  of  offense  and  defense,  especially  in  killing 
prey.  See  also  cut  under  Pristis. 
Hence  also — 3.  By  extension,  one  of  the  dif- 
ferent selachians  of  the  family  Pristiophoridx, 
337 
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having  a  similar  saw-like  appendage,  which 
never  reaches  such  a  size  as  in  the  PrisMdse,  or 
true  saw-fishes.  They  are  confined  to  the  Pa- 
cific. See  cut  under  Pristiophorus. 
saw-fly  (sS.'fli),  n.  A  hymenopterous  insect  of 
the  family  Tenthredimdse,  so  called  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  ovipositor  (saw  or 
terebra),  with  which  they  cut  or  pierce  plants. 
Two  plates  of  this  instrument  have  serrate  or  toothed 
edges.  The  turnip  saw-fly  is  Athalia  cerMfolia;  the  goose- 
beny  saw-fly,  Nematus  grosmla/riBs  ;  the  sweet-potato  saw- 
fly,  Sehizoeerus  eieneus  ;  the  wheat  or  corn  saw-fly,  Cephm 
pygmseits;  the  rose  saw-fly,  Monost^ia  (or  Hylotoma)  rosm; 
the  willow  saw-fly,  Nematus  ventriwsus.  The  pear-slug  is 
the  larva  of  Selaridria  cerajd.  The  wheat  or  corn  saw-fly 
is  exceedingly  injurious  to  wheat  and  rye,  the  female  de- 
positing her  eggs  in  the  stalk,  which  the  larva  destroys. 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  Scotch  saw-fly  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Lophyrus.  See  cuts  under  Hylottmia, 
Lyda,  rose'Shtg,  and  Setmrifera. 

In  the  case  of  the  larch  sam-fy  (ITematus  erichsonii, 
Hartig),  the  two  sets  of  serrated  blades  of  the  ovipositor 
are  thrust  obliquely  into  the  shoot  by  a  sawing  movement ; 
the  lower  set  of  blades  is  most  active,  sliding  in  and  out 
alternately,  the  general  motion  of  each  set  of  blades  being 
like  that  of  a  back-set  saw. 

Packard,  Entomology  for  Beginners,  p.  166. 

saw-frame  (sS^'fram),  n.  The  frame  in  which 
a  saw  is  set:  a  saw-sash. 

saw-gage  (sa'gaj),  n.  l.  (a)  A  steel  test-plate 
or  standard  gage  for  testing  the  thickness  of 
saw-blades.  (6)  A  straight-edge  laid  over  the 
edge  of  a  saw-blade  to  determine  whether  the 
teeth  are  in  line,  (c)  A  test  for  the  range  of 
the  tooth-points  of  a  saw  in  their  distance  from 
the  center  of  rotation. — 2.  An  attachment  to 
a  saw-bench  for  adjusting  the  stuff  to  be  cut 
to  the  saw,  the  gage  determining  the  width  of 
cut. — 3.  A  device  for  adjusting  the  depth  of  a 
saw-eut. 
Also  sawmg-machine  gage. 

saw-gate  (s&'gat),w.  1.  The  rectangular  frame 
in  which  a  mill-saw  or  gang  of  mill-saws  is 
stretched.,  Also  sawmill-gate,  saw-sash. —  2.f. 
The  motion  or  progress  of  a  saw  (?);  Eneyc. 
Diet. 

The  oke  and  the  boxwood,  .  .  .  although  they  be  greene, 
doe  stiSely  withstand  the  soM-gate,  choking  and  filling  up 
their  teeth  even. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Hiny,  xvL  43.    (Siehardson.) 

saw-gin  (s&'jin),  n.  A  machine  used  to  divest 
cotton  of  its  husk  and  other  superfluous  parts. 
See  cotton-gm. 

saw-grass  (s&'gr^s),  n.  A  c^eraceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Cladiwm,  especially  C.  Mariscus 
(or,  if  distinct,  C.  effusmn)..  It  is  a  marsh-plant 
with  culms  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  and  long  slen- 
der saw-toothed  leaves.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

saw-gnide  (sSi'gid),  «i.  A  form  of  adjustable 
fence  for  a  saw-bench. 

saw-gTUnmer  (s&'gum'Sr),  n.  A  punching-  or 
grinaing-machme  for  cutting  out  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  a  gummer.  Also 
scm-doctor. 

saw-hanging  (sa,'hang"ing),  n.  Any  device  by 
which  a  mill-saw  is  strained  in  its  gate. 

sawhorn  (sft'hdm),  n.  Any  insect  with  serrate 
antennsB ;  specifically,  a  beetle  of  the  serricom 
series.    See  Serricornia. 

saw-homed  (s§,'h6rnd),  a.  Having  serrate  an- 
tennsB,  as  the  beetles  of  the  series  Serricornia. 

sawhorse  (sft'hdrs),  n.    A  support  or  rack  for 
holding  wood  while  it  is 
cut  by  a  wood-saw.  Also 
called  sawbuck  or  tacfc. 

sawing-block    (s^'ing- 
blok),  n.    A  miter-box. 

sawing-machine  (sd,'- 
ing-ma-shen'*'),  n.  Ama- 
chine  for  operating  a  saw 
oreangof  saws.  Alsooften 
called  Mmply  saw,  generally, 
however,  with  a  prefix  indi- 
cating the  kind  of  machine : 
as,  seroU-saw,  gang-sme,  hand-saw,  etc. — Lath-sawlng 
machine.  See  UAL— Sawing-macliine  gage.  Same 
as  sow-ffaffe.— Traversing  sawmg-macMne,  a  sawing- 
machine  in  which  the  work  remains  stationary,  and  the 
saw  travels  over  it. 

saw-jointer  (s4'join^t6r),  n.  An  apparatus  by 
which  the  jointing  of  gang-saws  (that  is,  the 
filing  and  setting  of  the  teeth)  is  performed  with 
proper  allowance  for  change  of  shape  resulting 
from  imequal  strains  in  the  saw-gate,  so  that 
parallelism  of  the  breast-line  and  rake  may  be 
secured  when  the  saws  are  put  under  tension. 
The  main  features  of  the  apparatus  are  a  guiding-lrame 
for  holding  the  saw  during  the  operation  of  jointing, 
which  moves  upon  adjustable  ways  tn  such  manner  as  to 
gage  the  filing  of  the  teeth  so  that  their  points  will  lie  in 
the  arc  of  a  circle  of  considerable  radius.  Saws  so  jointed 
may  have  the  tension  adjusted  in  the  gate  in  a  manner 
that  will  secure  the  straight  breast-line  and  uniform  rake 
necessary  for  uniformity  in  their  action  in  the  gang. 


saw-table 
saw-jumper  (s&'jum"p6r),  n.     Same  as  saw- 


saw-llke  (s&'lik),  a  Sharp  and  wiry  or  rasping 
in  tone,  as  a  bird's  note ;  sounding  like  a  saw 
in  use  or  being  sharpened. 

The  saw-like  note  of  tills  bird  foretells  rain. 

C.  Swainson,  British  Birds,  p.  33. 

sawlog  (sft'log),  n.  A  log  cut  to  the  proper 
length  for  sawing  in  a  sawmill. 

saw-mandrel  (sa'man"drel),  n.    A  saw-arbor. 

sawmill  (s^'mil),  n.  A  miU,  driven  by  water  or 
steam,  for  sawing  timber  into  boarcfe,  planks, 
etc.,  suitable  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
The  saws  used  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  the  circmar  and 
reciprocating  (see  sa/uj^,  n.).  In  many  of  the  larger  sawmills 
of  modem  times  many^  accessory  machines  are  used,  as 
shingle-,  lath-,  and  planing-machines. 

The  Uande  of  Medera  .  .  .  hath  in  it  many  springes  of 
f  resshe  water  and  goodly  ryuers,  vpon  the  which  are  bylded 
manye  satve  mylles,  wherewith  manye  f ayre  trees,  lyke  vnto 
Ceder  and  Cypresse  trees,  are  sawed  and  cut  in  sunder. 
M.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on  Amer- 
ica, ed.  Arber,  p.  40). 

sawmill-gate  (s3.'mil-gat),  n.  Same  as  saw- 
gate,  1. 

sawn  (sSn).    A  past  participle  of  soM)i. 

sawndrest,  n.    Same  as  Sanders^  for  sandal^. 

Sawney,  Sawny  (sa'ni),  n.  [A  further  corrup- 
tion of  Sandy  (ME.  Saunder,  Sawnder),  which  is 
a  corrupted  abbr.  of  Alexander.]  A  Scotsman: 
a  nickname  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  name 
Alexander  in  Scotland,  or  to  the  characteristic 
Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  abbreviation. 

saw-pad  (sS,'pad),  n.    A  device  used  as  a  guide 
for  the  web  of  a  lock-saw  or  compass-saw  in , 
cutting  out  small  holes. 

saw-palmetto  (sS.'pal-mef'S),  n.     See  Serenoa. 

saw-pierced  (s&'perst),  a.  (3ut  out,  like  fret- 
work, by  the  use  of  the  band-saw  or  jig-saw, 
as  in  woodwork:  also  noting  simila;r  work  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  in  metal,  as  in  ^old  jewelry. 

saw-pit  (sfi.'pit),  n.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is 
sawed  by  two  men,  one  standing  below  the  tim- 
ber and  the  other  above.  •'■',\ 

Thither  [to  the  ale-house]  he  kindly  invited  me,  to  a  place 
as  good  as  a  death's  head,  or  memento  for  mortality ;  top, 
sole,  and  sides  being  all  earth,  and  the  beds  no  bigger  than 
so  many  large  cofBns.  Indeed  it  was,  for  beauty  and  con- 
veniency,  like  a  covered  sampU. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  II.  285. 

saw-sash  (si^'sash),  n.    Same  as  saw-gate,  1. 
sawset,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sau^ie. 
sawsert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  saucfr. 
saw-set  (sS/'set),  n.    An  instrument  used  to 


Wood-saw  and  Sawhorse. 


Saw-sets. 
b,  anvil  used  for  setting  saws  in  saw-factories,  the  setting  being  per- 
formed by  blows  of  the  peculiarly  shaped  hammer  a.  Every  second 
tooth  is  set  in  one  direction,  and,  the  saw-blade  being  turned  over, 
the  intervening  teeth  are  set  in  the  reverse  direction ;  c  and  d  axe 
t  notched  levers  by  which  in  ordinary  setting  the  alternate  teeth  are 
set  in  opposite  directions. 

"wrest  or  turn  the  teeth  of  saws  alternately  to 

the  right  stnd  left  so  that  they  may  make  a 

kerf  somewhat  wider 

than   the  thickness 

of  the  blade.     Also 

called    saw  -  wrest. — 

Saw-set  pliers.     See 

plier. 

saw-sharpener  (s^'- 
sharp"ner),  n.  The 
greater  titmouse,  Pa- 
rus  major:  so  called 
from  its  sharp  wiry 
notes.  Also  sharp- 
saw.  See  cut  under 
Pa/rus.  [Local,  Soot- 
land.] 

sawsieget,  «•  An  ob- 
solete form  of  sau- 
sage.   Baret,  1580. 

saw-spindle  (s&'- 
spin"dl),    n.      The 


Saw-set  for  a  Work -bench. 
A,  shank  for  foLvag  the  implement 
to  a  bench ;  C,  punch,  hin^d  to  a 
base  B  at  E,  and  pressea  upward 
by  springs ;  H,  screw-support  tor  the 
bacK  of  the  blade ;  D,  j^age  which 
may  be  adjusted  for  dinerent-sized 
teeth.  The  blade  is  moved  along 
to  bring  alternate  teeth  under  the 
punch,  which  is  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer. 


shaft  which  carries  a  oiroular  saw ;  a  saw-arbor. 

saw-swage  (s^'swaj),  w.  A  form  of  pimeh  or 
striker  for  flattening  the  end  of  a  saw-tooth  to 
give  it  width  and  set.    E,  H,  Knight. 

sawtt,  «.    See  sault^. 

saw-table  (s^'ta''''bl),  ».  1.  The  table  or  plat- 
form of  a  sawing-machine,  on  which  material  to 
be  sawn  is  held  or  clamped  while  sawing  it. — 2. 
A  form  of  power  sawing-maehine  for  trim  mi  Tig 
the  edges  of  stereotype  plates.    E,  H.  . 


saw-table 

Rocking  saw-table,  a  foim  of  cross-cuttlDg  machine  in 
which  the  stuS  is  laid  on  a  table  which  rocks  on  an  axis, 
for  convenience  in  bringing 

the  stuff  under  the  action  fT^-rz^  jsc^L  yfJ-i?-. 
of  the  circular  saw.    E.H.     l^**?  <        1  ^f*! 

sf^tempermg   (sa'-   ^F^  <^  f^ 

proeess  by  which  the  f^  ^^  tf^ 
requisite  hardness  and  >t^t-.  /riAl^  Ar-tu 
elasticity  are  given  to    f^   V     ^f  V^ 

la^^mf e^^^s^T.  «^  (J^  (C^ 

a  machine  for  holding  a  saw-  yt^i-.     yl-rPr     /jTxrr^ 

blade  firmly  so  that  it  may  r^>   (fj^^  P^ 

notbucklewhenitlsplunged  ,»       \^ 

Into  the  tempering  oil-bath.  <S'0\    <6^"*9  1^'^' 

sawteret,  »•    An  obso-  '       ^  '       '  '       ' 

lete  form  oi  psalter.  ^S-^  ^Sm^  ^JTS^ 

saw-tooth  (sl'toth),  ».  ^^  ^  ^      ^  _, 

A  tooth  of  a  saw.    saw-  l"**^  #^    1^'^^ 

teeth  are  made  in  a  great  Forms  of  Removable  San-teeth. 
variety  of  forms ;    typical 

shapes  are  shown  in  the  cuts.  If  designed  to  cut  in  one 
direction  only,  they  are  given  a  rake  in  that  direction. 
If  they  are  to  cut  equally  in  either  direction,  the  teeth 
are  generally  Y-shaped,  their  central  axes  being  then  at 
right  angles  with  the  line  of 

cut.    Teeth  of  saws  are  either         ABC 
formed  integrally  with  the     nMMM,   JVWi  /WWV 
plates  or  blades,  or  inserted  '   »  °  =  '  3'  ' 

and  removable.     The  latter         Dp  ^       C 

have  the  advantage  that  they  |~^~^  /vimmmm^  (mw^ 
can  be  replaced  easily  and         H  I  J 

quickly  when  worn  or  broken,  i^vii^  i^^Sn^  fy^^ 
and  the  need  of  gamming  is         „  .  tr 

entirely  obviated.  Themeth-  -„J!u<  >/iJiXvi  f-^^ 
od  is,  however,  practicable     '  '    i  '    i  I 

only  with  the  teeth  of  large        N  O  p 

sawV-Saw-tooth  indlca-  i*'^  l*""^  f^^ 
tor,    an    adjustable    device  Saw-teeth, 

used  in  shaping  the  teeth  of  a,  cross-cut  teeth:  B,  perfo- 
circular  saws  to  insure  their  rated  saw,  same  tooth  as  A ;  c, 
filing  and  setting  at  equal  dis-    double-cutting  cross-cut  teeth ; 

tant^a     frnm     thft     nAntA,.  D,  cross-cut saw-teeth ;  E sbows 

tances  rrom  tne  center.—  set  of  teeth  shown  in  A  and  B: 
Saw-tOOtU  SWafie,  an  anvil-  f,  M-teeth,  cross-cut  j  G,  peg- 
block  used  with  a  punch  or     teeth  or  Beam-teeth,  cross-cut; 

wedge  to  flatten  the  edges    ?■  half-moon  teeth,  crMs-cut; 

n«    annr  4-..Af  K  nn».«i.na    ..«.«  I,  CtOSS-CUt  tCeth  fOrSmall  SEWS  I 

of  saw-teeth.    Compare  saw-    j',  cross-cut  hand-saw  teeth  j  kI 

swage. —  SaW-tOOtn   upset-     teethusedinsomedrcularsaws, 

ter,  an  implement  for  set-  also  in  some  pit-saws,  cross-cut 
ting  the  teeth  of  saws,  or  for  S"s>  '^^  V  shouldered  teeth ; 
..«.tI»,4;..«    *«.».-«    *....ii.     ....J     M  and  P,  forms  used  m   cir- 

spreadmg  their  teeth,  and  ^•^  s,^.  j,,  o,  brier-teeth, 
acting  as  a  swage.    Seetwage.    Saws  with  teeth  A,  B,C,D,  and 

saw-toothed  (sft'totht),  l,S\^^^Jr^A,'^. 
a.  Serrate;  having  ser- 
rations like  the  teeth  of  a  saw — Saw-toothed 
Steirinck,  Lobodon  carcirwpJiagw),  an  antarctic  seal. 

sawtryt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  ot  psaltery. 

Armenia  Kithmica  is  a  sownynge  melody,  and  divers  in- 
s&umentes  seme  to  this  maner  armony,  as  tabour,  and  tim- 
bre, harpe,  and  savttrye. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Barth.  Aug.  de  P.  £.,  xix.  41. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  Idnd, 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind : 
The  mwtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  band. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  368. 

saw-upsetter  (sfi.'up-set*6r),  n.  A  tool  used 
to  spread  the  edges  of  saw-teeth,  in  order  to 
widen  the  kerf;  a  saw-swage  or  saw-tooth  up- 
setter. 

saw-vise  (sfi.'vis)j  n.  A  clamp  for  holding  a, 
saw  firmly  while  it  is  filed;  a  saw-clamp. 

saw-whet  (s&'hwet),  n.  The  Acadian  owl, 
Nyctaia  aeadica:  so  called  from  its  rasping 
notes,  which  resemble  the  sounds  made  in  fil- 
ing or  sharpening  a  saw,  it  is  one  of  the  smallest 
owls  of  North  America,  onl]r  from  7}  to  8  inches  long,  and 
from  17  to  18  in  extent  of  wings,  the  wing  itself  SJ.  The 
bill  is  black  and  the  eyes  are  yellow.  The  plumage  is 
much  variegated  with  brown,  reddish,  gray,  and  white, 
the  facial  disk  being  mostly  white.  It  is  mdely  distrib- 
uted in  Korth  America.  The  name  is  sometimes  extend- 
ed to  a  larger  congeneric  species,  N.  richardionif  of  arctic 
America.    See  cut  under  Nyctala. 

saw-whetter  (s^'hwefdr),  n.  1.  Same  as 
saw-whet. — 3.  The  marsh-titmouse,  Parus  pa- 
lustris.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sawwort  (sft'w6rt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  Old 
World  genus  Serratula,  especially  S.  tmctoria, 
whose  foliage  yield  s  a  yellow  dye.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  sharp  serration  of  the  leaves. 
Species  of  Sausswrea  are  also  so  called. 

saw-wrack  (sfi,'rak),  n.  The  seaweed  Fucus 
serratus. 

saw-wrest  (sft'rest),  n.  A  saw-set,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  notched  lever  or  of  pliers,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  others  operating  by  percus- 
sion, as  those  of  the  hammer  and  swage  varie- 
ties. 

sawyer  (sa'yer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  saw- 
ier;  MB.  sawyer,  <  *sa«!ien,  sawen,  saw  (see 
saio\  v.),  +  -erl.  For  the  termination,  see  -ier, 
-yer,  and  cf.  lovyer,  lawyer,  etc.  Cf.  saweri.] 
1.  One  whose  employment  is  the  sawing  of 
timber  into  planks  or  boards,  or  the  sawing  of 
wood  for  fuel. 

I  was  sold  in  the  field  of  Mars  and  bought  of  a  mwier, 
which  when  he  perceined  that  my  armes  were  better  giuen 
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to  handle  a  lance  than  to  pnl  at  a  sawe^  he  solde  mee  to 
the  Consul  Dacus. 

Ouemra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  142. 

2.  A  tree  swept  along  by  the  current  of  a  river 
with  its  branches  above  water,  or,  more  com- 
monly, a  stranded  tree,  continually  raised  and 
depressed  by  the  force  of  the  current  (whence 
the  name).  The  sawyers  in  the  Missouri  and  the  Missis- 
sippi are  a  danger  to  navigation,  and  frequently  sink  boats 
which  collide  with  them.    [Western  IT.  S.] 

There  was  I  perched  up  on  a  mtuver,  bobbin'  up  and 
down  in  the  water.  Itobb,  Squatter  Life. 

3.  See  top-sawyer. 

Here  were  collected  together.  In  all  sorts  of  toggeries 
and  situations,  a  large  proportion  of  such  persons,  from 
the  lowest  stable-boy  and  threadbare,  worn-out,  white- 
coated  cad  up  to  the  shawlified,  four-in-hand,  tip-top 
sawyer.       Quoted  in  First  Year  qf  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  189. 

4.  In  entom.,  any  wood-boring  larva,  especially 
of  a  longicorn  beetle,  as  Oncideres  cmgulatits, 
which  cuts  off  twigs  and  small  branches;  a 
girdler.  The  orange  savryer  is  the  larva  of  Ela- 
phidion  inerme.  See  cuts  under  hiekory-girdler 
and  ElapMdkm. — 5.  The  bowfin,  a  fish.  See 
Amia,  and  cut  miAer  Amiidx.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

saz^  (saks),  n.  [<  ME.  sax,  sex,  seax,  saex,  a 
knife,  <  AS.  seax,  a  knife,  =  Icel.  sax,  a  short, 
heavy  sword,  =  Sw.  Dan.  sax,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
=  OFries.  sax,  a  knife,  a  short  sword,  =  MD. 
sas  =  MIiG.  sax  =  OHG.  MHG.  sahs,  a  knife,  < 
■\^  sag,  cut:  seesfuei.]  It.  A  knife;  a  sword; 
a  dagger  about  20  inches  in  length. 

Wan  he  thanne  seyde 
"Nymeth  joure  saaei,"  thot  be  a  non  mid  the  dede 
Drow  ys  knyf,  and  slow  a  non  al  an  on  y  war. 

R<A.  if  Glmicester,  Chronicle  (ed.  Heame^  p.  12S. 
2.  A  slate-cutters'  hammer.  It  has  a  point  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  for  making  nail-holes  in 
slates.    Also  called  slate-ax. 

sax^  (saks),  a.  and  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  six. 

Sax.    An  abbreviation  of  Saxori  and  Saxony. 

sazafrast  (sak'sa-fras),  n.  A  form  of  sassa- 
fras. 

saxatile  (sak'sa-til),  a.  [<  L.  saxatilis,  having 
to  do  with  roclis,  frequenting  rocks,  <  saxum,  a 
rock,  a  rough  stone.]  In  zool.  and  bot.,  living 
or  growing  among  rocks ;  rock-inhabiting ;  sax- 
ieolous  or  saxieoUne. 

sazaul,  n.    Same  as  saksaul. 

sazcomet  (saks'k6r"net),  n.  [<  Sax  (see  sax- 
horn) +  L.  cornu  =  E.  horn.li  Same  as  sax- 
horn. 

saze  (saks),  n.  [So  called  from  Saxe,  F.  form 
of  Gt.  Sachsen,  Saxony.]  A  commercial  name  for 
a  quality  of  albuminized  paper  exported  from 
Germany  (Dresden)  for  photographic  purposes. 

saxhorn  (saks'h6m),  n.  [<  Sax  (see  def.)  -1- 
horn.']  A  musical  instrument  of  the  trumpet 
class,  invented  by  Adolphe  Sax, 
a  Frenchman,  about  1840.  it 
has  a  wide  cupped  mouthpiece  and  a 
long,  large  tube  with  from  uiree  to  five 
valves.  The  details-  of  construction 
are  such  that  the  tone  is  remarkably 
full  and  even,  the  compass  very  long, 
and  the  fingering  consistent  and  sim- 
ple. Six  or  more  sizes  or  varieties  are 
made,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  series 
or  family  of  similar  tone  and  manipu- 
lation ;  they  are  named  by  their  funda- 
mental key  or  by  their  relative  com- 
pass, as  soprano,  tenor,  etc.  The  tenor 
saxhorn  is  also  called  alt-hmm  ;  the  next 
lai^er,  barytone;  the  Tiext, euphonium; 
and  the  bass,  bombardon  or  eax-ti^a. 
These  instruments  are  especially  use- 
ful for  military  bands,  but  they  have 
not  been  often  introduced  into  the 
orchestra,  because  of  the  comparatively  unsympathetic 
quality  of  the  tone.    Also  saiccomet  and  laaxitroTnia. 

Saxicava  (sak-sik'a-va),  n.  [NXi.:  see  saxica- 
V0US.2  A  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks,  typical 
of  the  family  Saxieavidse,  whose  species  live 
mostly  in  the  hollows  of  rocks  which  they  ex- 
cavate for  themselves.  The  common  European  S 
rugota  varies  greatly  under  different  conditions.  Some- 
times by  excavation  it  does  considerable  damage  to  sea- 
walls. Successive  generations  will  occupy  the  same  hole, 
the  last  inhabiting  the  space  between  the  valves  of  its 
predecessor.    See  cut  under  Olycymeris. 

SaxicaTidae  (sak-si-kav'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  < 
Saxicava  +  -idae.']  A  family  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Saxicava.  The  ani- 
mal has  the  mantle-lobes  mostly  united,  the  siphons  elon- 
gated, covered  with  a  thin  sldn,  and  with  fringed  orifices, 
and  the  foot  digitif orm ;  the  shell  has  thick  valves,  gap- 
ing at  the  extremities:  the  hinge  has  a  single  cardinal 
tooth,  and  the  ligament  is  external.  The  species  live  in 
sand  or  mud  as  well  as  soft  rocks,  in  which  they  excavate 
holes  or  burrows!  Also  called  Olycymeridee.  See  cut  un- 
der Glyeymme. 

saxicavous  (sak-sik'a-vus),  a.  [<  NL.  saxicavus, 
<  L.  saxum,  a  rock,  -f-  eavare,  hollow,  <  eavus, 
hollow:  see  cave^.'\  Hollowing  out  rocks,  as  a 
mollusk;  Uthodomous. 


Sazhom. 
a,  mouthpiece;  6, 
valves;  c.  Keys;  rf, 
bell ;  e,  crook. 


saxi&age 

Saxicola  (sak-sik'o-ia),  n.  [NL. :  see  saxico- 
lous.']  The  typical  genus  of  SaxicoUnx;  the 
stonechats.  There  are  many  species,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  are  African.  The  commonest  is  S.  osnantAc, 
the  stoneohat  or  wheatear  of  Europe,  rarely  found  in 
Korth  America.  The  genus  is  also  called  (Enanthe.  See 
cut  under  stoneefiat. 

saxicole  (sak'si-kol),  a.  [<  NL.  saxicola:  see 
saxicolous.']    In  bot.,  same  as  saodcolous. 

Sazicolidse  (sak-si-kol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Saxicola  +  -idse."]  The  SaxicoUnx  regarded  as 
a  separate  family. 

Saxicolinse  (sak'si-ko-li'De),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Saaiicola  + -inx.']  A  subfamily  of  turdoidoscine 
passerine  birds,  referred^ither  to  the  Turdidx 
or  the  SyVoiidx  ;  the  chats.  They  have  booted  tarsi, 
a  small  bill  much  shorter  than  the  head,  oval  nostrils, 
bristly  rictus^  pointed  wings,  and  short  square  tail.  There 
are  numerous  genera,  and  upward  of  a  hundred  spe- 
cies. They  are  almost  exclusively  Old  World,  though  3 
genera  appear  in  America.  See  cute  under  wMruiluU  and 
sUmeehai. 

saxicoline  (sak-sik'6-lin),  a.  [As  saxicole  + 
-ime\']  \.  Li»od7.,  living  among  rocks;  rock- 
inhabiting;  rupicoline;  rupestrine;  in  bot, 
same  as  saxicotms. — 2.  Specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  SaxicoUnx. 

saxicolous  (sak-sik'6-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  saxicola, 
<  L.  saxKum,  a  rock,  -1-  colere,  inhabit.]  Living 
or  growing  on  or  among  rocks.  Also  sofcicole. 

Sasdfraga  (sak-sif 'ra-gS),  n.  [NL.  (Toumef ort, 
1700):  see  saxifrage.]"  A  genus  of  polypeta- 
lous  plants  popularly  known  as  saxifrage,  type 
of  the  order  Saxifragacex  and  tribe  Samfra- 
gex.  It  is  characterized  by  a  two-celled  ovary  maturing 
mto  a  small  two-beaked  and  two-celled  many-seeded  pod, 
with  the  placentn  in  the  axis,  and  by  flowers  with  a  flve- 
lobed  calyx,  five  equal  petals,  and  ten  stamens,  with  slen- 
der filaments  and  two-celled  anthers.  There  are  about 
180  species,  chiefly  natives  of  cold  regions,  especially  high 
mountains  and  in  arctic  latitudes,  chiefly  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  rare  in  South  America  and  in  Asia.  They 
are  usually  perennials,  with  a  radical  rosette  of  broad 
leaves,  and  varying  in  habit  from  erect  to  prostrate,  and 
from  very  smooth  to  glandular- haiiy.  Their  flowers  aie 
small,  but  of  conspicuous  numbers,  usually  white  or  yel- 
low, and  panicled  or  corymbed.  About  50  species  are 
found  in  North  America,  nearly  half  of  which  occur  ^so 
in  the  Old  World;  excluding  Alaska,  30  species  are  known 
within  the  United  States,  natives  especially  of  mountains 
of  New  England  and  Colorado,  only  3  descending  into  the 
plains,  and  but  1  in  the  mountains  south  of  North  Car- 
olina. They  increase  rapidly  northward,  and  25  or  more 
are  reported  from  Alaska,  9  of  which  extend  to  its  most 
northern  limit,  Point  Barrow,  at  71"  27'.  S.  opposUifolia, 
the  purple  saxifrage,  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
and  widely  distributed  plant  of  the  arctic  regions,  where 
it  is  almost  universal,  and  often  the  first  flower  to  bloom, 
producing  from  four  to  nine  pink  or  dark-purple  petals, 
ranging  from  sea-level  to  1,900  feet,  and  extending  from 
northern  Vermont  to  the  farthest  north  yet  reached,  83° 
24'.    See  saxifrage. 

Saxifraeaceae  (sak'<'8i-fra-ga'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  p.  de  CandoUe,  1830),  <  Saidfraga  +  -acex.] 
An  order  of  polypetalous  plants,  title  saxifrage 
family,  belonging  to  the  cohort  Bosales  in  the 
series  CaVydflorx.  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Rosuxee, 
but  with  usually  only  five  or  ten  stamens,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  usual  presence  of  regular  flowers  with  five  ' 
sepals,  five  petals,  free  and  smooth  fllaments,  two-celled 
anthers,  a  swollen  or  divided  disk,  and  an  ovary  of  two 
carpels,  often  separate  above  and  containing  numerous 
ovules  in  two  rows  at  the  central  angle.  It  includes  about 
650  species  in  87  genera  of  6  tribes,  natives  ot  north  tem- 
perate and  especially  of  frigid  regions,  rare  in  the  tropica 
and  south  temperate  zone.  It  exhibits  great  variety  in 
habit.  In  the  shrubby  genera  and  trees  the  leaves  are 
generally  opposite;  in  the  others  alternate,  and  often 
chiefly  radical.  Many  produce  valued  &uits,  as  ttie  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry ;  in  others  the  fruit  is  a  diy  capsule. 
Many  are  cultivated  for  their  ornamental  flowers.  See 
Hydrangea,  DeubAa,  PhUadelphwi,  Heuehera,  and  Saa^- 
raga  (the  type  of  the  family);  also  Ribeii,  Cunonto,  Et- 
ctuloraa,  Francoa,  the  types  of  tribes ;  and,  for  American 
genera,  Itea,  Uitella,  Pamama,  and  Tiareaa.  See  cut  un- 
der itt&e>!!. 

saxifragaceous  (sak'^'si-fra-ga' shins),  a.  [< 
saxifrage  (L.  saxifraga)  +'  -aeeous.']  Belong- 
ing_  to  the  Saxifragacex. 

saxi&agal  (sak-sif 'ra-gal),  a.  [<  saxifrage  (L. 
saxifraga)  +  -al.2  l.'liike  or  pertaining  to 
saxifrage.— 2.  Typified  by  the  order  Saxifra- 
gacex :  as,  the  saxifragal  alliance.    Lindley. 

saxifragant  (sai-sif'ra-gant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
saxifragus,  stone-ljrea'kfi^  (see  saxifrage),  + 
-ant.2  _  I.  a.  Breaking  or  destroying  stones; 
lithotritic.    Also  saaAfragous.     [Bare.] 

H.  n.  That  which  breaks  or  destroys  stones. 
[Rare.] 

saxi&age  (sak'si-fraj),  n.  [<  ME.  saxifrage,  < 
OF.  (and  F.)  saxifrage  =  Sp.  saxifraga,  saxifra- 
gua  (vernacularly  saxafrax,  sasafras,  salsafras, 
etc.,  >  B.  sassafras)  =  Pg.  saxifraga,  saxifra- 
gia  =  It.  sassifraga,  sassifragia,  <  L.  saxifraga, 
in  full  saidfraga  herba  or  saxifl-agum  adiantum, 
maidenhair;  lit.  'stone-breaking'  (so  called  he- 
cause  supposed  to  break  stones  in  the  bladder) ; 
fem.  of  saxifragus,  stone-hreaking,  <  saxunir 


Flowerine  Plant  of  Saxi- 
frage iSaxlfi-aga  Virffini- 
ensis).  a,  a  flower ;  o,  the 
fruit. 


saxifrage 

a  stone,  rook  (prob.  <  •/  sac,  gee,  in  seeare,  cut: 
gee  secant,  saw'-),  +  framgere  (•/  frag),  break, 
=  E. ftreafc.'see/rag'ite.  Ct. sassafras^  Aplant 
of  the  genus  Saxifraga. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  species  hare 
economic  properties,  hut  many 
are  beantlful  in  foliage  and  flow- 
er. They  are  commonly  rock- 
plants  with  tufted  leaves  and 
panicles  of  white,  yellow,  or  red 
flowers.  They  are  predominant- 
ly alpine,  and  of  alpine  plants 
they  are  the  most  easy  to  culti- 
vate. Onegroup,  as5.  A^jmoides, 
has  mossy  IoUa«e,  forming  a  car- 

§et,  in  spdiig  dotted  with  white 
owers.  Others,  as  S.  Atztxm, 
have  the  foliage  silvery,  in  ro- 
settes. Others,  as  8.  umbrom, 
ttie  London-pride  or  none-eo- 
pretty,  and  S.  oppoait/ffoHa,  the 
purple  saxifrage,  afford  brilliant 
colored  flowers.  A  leathery- 
leafed  group  is  represented  by 
the  Siberian  5.  eramifdia,  weU 
known  in  cultivation.  A  com- 
mon house-plant  is  <S.  emrrmn- 
tola,  the  beefsteak-  or  straw- 
berry-geranium (see  gerarvivm), 
also  ealleiiaUor-pUmt,  creeping- 
laUor,  laid  Chinese  samSrage.  S. 
Virginieniiig  is  a  common  spring 
flower  in  eastern  North  America. — Bumet-BOldlJra^e, 
a  common  Old  World  plant,  PimpineUa  Stmlfraga,  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  garden  burnet.   The  young 

Slants  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  the  root  has  diaphoretic, 
iuretic,  and  stomachic  properties.  The  great  burnet- 
saxitrage  is  P.  magna,  a  umilar  but  larger  plant. — 
Oolden  aaxiftage,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Chrj/mplenium 
of  the  saxifrage  family;  especially  C.  oppoHlifmuim  of 
the  Old  World,  with  golden-yellow  flowers.  The  species 
are  small  smooth  herbs  of  temperate  regions.— Iiettuce 
sazlftage.  See  latmee-iamfrage.— Meadow-Baxlftage. 
(a)  Saxifraga  gramUata,  a  common  white-flowered  Euro- 
pean species.  (&)  See  meadow-8a«^r(^e. — MOBSy  Baxi- 
ftage.ihe  European  Saxifraga  hypncriaee,  sometimes  call- 
ed tady'e-eiahion.  See  def.  above. — Pepper-saxifrage. 
Same  as  meadmn-iaayrage,  1. — Swamp-saxlftage,  5. 
Penn<»ylva/nica,  a  plant  a  foot  or  two  high,  with  ratner 
long  tbngue-lOce  leaves  and  greenish  flowers,  found  in 
bogs  in  the  northern  United  States. 
SazifrageSB  (sak-si-fra'jf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Ven- 
tenat,  1794),  <  Saxifraga  +  -ese.']    A  tribe  of 

?olypetalou8  plants  of  the  order  Samfragaeese. 
hey  are  characterized  by  herbaceous  habit  with  alternate 
or  principally  radical  leaves,  without  stipule^  the  flowers 
elevated  on  scapes,  and  usually  with  flve  petals,  and  the 
ovary  with  two  cells,  or  in  a  large  group  with  but  one. 
The  tribe  contains  about  23  genera,  largely  American,  of 
which  Saseifraga  in  the  type. 

saxiftagine  (sak-slf 'ra-jln),  n.  [<  L.  saaiifragus, 
stone-breaking  (see  saxifrage),  +  -j«e2.]  i. 
A  gunpowder  In  which  sulphur  is  replaced  by 
barium  nitrate.  According  to  Cundill's  "Dictionary 
of  Explosives,"  it  contains  77  parts  of  barium  nitrate,  21 
parts  of  charcoal,  and  2  parts  of  sodium  nitrate. 
2.  A  name  for  a  grade  of  dynamite. 

saxifragOUS  (sak-slf'ra-gus),  a.  [<  L.  saxifra- 
gus,  stone-breaking:  see  saxifrage.']  Same  as 
saxifragant.    [Rare.] 

saxigenous  (sak-sij'e-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  saxigerms, 
sprung  from  stone,  <  L.  saxum,  a  stone,  rock,  + 
-genus,  produced:  see  -genous.']  Growing  on 
rocks:  as,  saxigenous  lithophytes.  Darwin, 
Coral  Beefs,  p.  85. 

Saxon  (sak'sn),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *Saxon,  Saa;- 
oun,  <  OP.  Saxon,  *Saxoun  (nom.  also  Saisne, 
>  ME.  Saisne),  P.  Saxon  =  Sp.  Sajon  =  Pg. 
Saxdlo  =  It.  Sassone,  <  LL.  Saxo{n-),  usually  in 
pi.  SaxoneSf  Saxon ;  from  an  OTeut.  form  repre- 
sented by  AS.  Seaxa  (pi.  Seaxan,  Seaxe,  gen. 
Seaxena,  Seaxna,  Saxnct)  =  MD.  *8axe  =  ORGr. 
Sahso,  MHG.  Sahse,  Saehse,  Gt.  Sachse  =  loel. 
Saxi,  pi.  Saxar  =  Sw.  Sachsare  =  Dan.  Sachser 
(=  with  added  suffix  -er,  D.  Sakser,  MD.  Sasse- 
naer),  a  Saxon,  in  pi.  the  Saxons;  usually  ex- 
plained as  lit. '  Sword-men'  (as  the  Franks  were 
'Spear-men':  see  Franlc^),  <  AS,  seax  =  OHG. 
sdhs,  etc.,  a  short  sword,  a  knife :  see  sax^.  Of. 
AS.  Seaxnedt  =  OHG.  Saxnot,  a  war-god,  lit. 
'companion  of  the  sword';  loel.  Jarnsaxa,  an 
ogress  who  carried  an  iron  knife:  see  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  Celtic  forms,  Gael.  Sasunnach, 
Saxon,  English,  etc.,  W.  Sais,  pi.  Saeson,  Seison, 
an  Englishman,  Seisoneg,  n.,  English,  etc.,  are 
from  E.  or  ML.]  I,  ».  1.  One  of  the  nation  or 
people  which  formerlj;  dwelt  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  and  invaded  and  conquered 
England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  also, 
one  of  their  descendants.  See  Angle^,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Jute^. 

And  Us  peple  were  of  hym  gladde,  for  thel  hadde  be  in 
grete  drede  of  the  Saxmm.      Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  185. 

2.  One  of  the  English  race  or  English-speaking 
races,  (a)  A  member  of  the  English-speaking  raaes  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  races  or  races  speaking  other  lan- 
guages ;  an  Englisliman,  American,  Canadian,  Australian, 
etc.  (6)  A  Lowlander  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from 
a  Highlander  or  Gael. 


5363 


While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saaon  rears  one  shock  of  grain,  .  .  . 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aueht  but  retribution  true? 

'^  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  7. 


say 

A  critical  SaaoniH  has  detected  the  corruptions  of  its 
[the  Saxon  Chronicle's]  idiom,  its  inflections,  and  its  or- 
thography. /.  D'JaroeJt,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  L  134. 


saxonite  (sak'sn -it),  n.     [<  Saxony  +  -ite^.] 

A  rock  made  up  essentially  of  olivin  and  en- 

statite.   It  occurs  as  a  terrestrial  rook,  and  also 

in  various  meteorites.    See  peridoUte. 

(c)  An  Englishman,  aa  distinguished  from  an  Irishman.  SaXOnize  (sak'sn-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Saxon- 


[li'eland.] 

Cassidy,  before  retiring,  would  assuredly  intimate  his 
approaching  resignation  to  scores  of  gentlemen  of  his  na- 
tion, who  would  not  object  to  take  the  Saxon's  pay  until 
they  finally  shook  his  yoke  off.      Thackeray,  Philip,  xzx. 

3.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Saxony  in  its 
later  German  sense.  The  modem  Saxon  lands  are  in 
central  Germany,  and  comprise  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  the  duchies  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha^  andSaxe-Meiningen, 
and  part  of  the  province  of  Saxony  in  Prussia. 

4.  The  language  of  the  Saxons;  Anglo-Saxon; 
by  extension,  modem  English  speech  of  Saxon  or 
Anglo-Saxon  origin ;  English  diction  composed 
mainly  of  Saxon  words,  and  not  Latinized  or  of 
classical  or  other  origin,  ^eo  Anglo-Saxon.  Ab- 
breviated Sax. — 5.  In  entom.,  the  noctuid  moth 
Sadena  recUUnea :  an  English  collectors'  name. 
—  Old  BaxoU,  Saxon  as  spoken  on  the  continent  in  early 
times  in  the  district  betweeb  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe. 
Abbreviated  0.  Sax.,  0.  S.,  or,  as  in  this  work,  OS. 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Saxons  (in  any 
sense),  their  country,  or  language;  Aiiglo- 
Saxon. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  later  Sax- 
ons in  Germany.— Saxon  ardiltecture,  a  rude  va- 
riety of  Komanesque,  of  which  early  examples  occur  in 
England,  its  period  being  from  the  conversion  of  England 
until  about  the  Conquest,  when  the  Norman  style  began 
to  prevail.  The 
few  relics  left  us 
of  this  style  ex- 
hibit its  general 
characteristics  as 
rude  solidity  and 
strength.  The 
walls  are  of  rough 
masonry,  very 
thick,  without 
buttresses,  and 
sometimes  of  her- 
ring-bone work ; 
the  towers  and 
pillars  are  thick 
in  proportion  to 
height,  the  for- 
mer being  some- 
times not  more 
than  tliree  diam- 
eters high ;  .the 
quoins  or  angle- 
masonry  are  of 
hewn  stones  set 
alternately  on  end 
and  horizontally 
(long  and  short 
work);  the  arches 
of  doorways  and 
windows  are 
rounded,  or  some- 


[<  Sax  (see  def.) 
A  musical  instru- 


izea,  ppr.  Saxoniemg.  [=  F.  saxoni'ser,  <  ML. 
Saxonizare,  <.Saxo{n-),  8&xon:  Bee  Saxon.]  To 
render  Saxon  in  character  or  sentiment;  per- 
meate or  imbue  with  Saxon  ideas,  etc. 

The  reintroduction  into  SoMmiaed  England,  from  the 
south,  of  Celtic  myths  nearly  identical  with  tliose  whicli 
the  Anglo-Normans  found  in  Wales . . .  gave  to  the  latter 
a  fresh  life.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  642. 

saxony  (sak'sn-i),  n.  [<  Saxony  (see  def.),  <  LL. 
Saxorna,  8a,xoTij,<Saxo{n-),  Saxon:  Bee  Saxon.] 
A  woolen  material  taking  its  name  from  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  supposed  to  be  of 
superior  quality  from  the  high  reputation  of 
the  wool  of  that  country,  (a)  A  glossy  cloth  once 
much  in  vogue  for  wearing-apparel,  (b)  Flannel:  the 
finest  blankets  being  included  in  tliia.  (c)  Same  as  i^iifc- 
ojij;  yam.    See  yam. 

Saxony  blue,  green,  lace,  yarn.  See  hlue, 
green^,  etc. 

saxophone  (sak'so-fon),  n. 
+  («.  ipav^,  voice,'  sound.] 
ment,  properly  of  the  clari- 
net class,  but  with  a  metal 
tube  like  a  trumpet  or  horn, 
invented  by  Adolphe  Sax 
about  1840.  it  consists  of  a 
clarinet  mouthpiece  or  beak  and  a 
conical  tube  more  or  less  convo- 
luted, with  about  twenty  finger- 
holes  controlled  by  keys  or  levers. 
Eight  sizes  or  varieties  are  made, 
which  are  named  from  their  fun- 
damental key  or  their  relative 
compass.  They  are  especially  use- 
ful in  military  bands  a«  a  more 
sonorous  subsUtute  for  clarinets, 
but  are  almost  unused  in  the  or- 
chestra. 

saxophonist  (sak'so-fo- 
nistj,  n.  [<  saxophone  + 
4at.].  A  player  upon  the 
saxophone. 

saxotromba  (sak-so-trom'- 
ba),  n.     [<  Sax  (see  sax- 
horn) +  It.  tromha,  a  trumpet.] 
horn. 

saxtryt  (saks'tri),  n.    Same  as  sextry,  sacristy. 

sax-tuba  (saks'tu'^ba),  n.    [<  Saac  (see  saxhorn) 
+  L.  tiiba,  a  trumpet'.]    One  of  the  larger  forms 
of  saxhorn. 

towerofEarl'sBartonChurdl.Northamp-    SaX-TalVO    (Saks'valv),    n.      In   mUSiCal    inStrU- 
S^e  A'urfhf  ^"an'  a%& in  W  and"hoS      peutS  Of  the  JraSS  wiud  gTOUp,  a  kind  Of  ValVC 

work.  invented  by  Adolphe  Sax  about  1840.    Its  pecu- 

, liarity  lies  in  its  ingenious  arrangement  to  secure  pure  in- 

times  these  openings  have  triangular  heads,  their  Jambs  of     tonation  and  to  maintain  an  even  quality  of  tone  through- 
long  and  short  work  carrying  either  rudely  carved  imposts     out  the  compass  of  the  instrument, 
or  capitals  with  square  abaci.    Sometimes  heavy  moldings  gg^yi  (gjj^),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  said,,  ppr.  sailing. 
run  round  the  arches,  and  when  two  or  more  arches  are  "Vf  ytv  "       '   "^      .  rr       .     ;  rjj  a     a 

conjoined  in  an  arcade  they  are  carried  on  heavy  low  shafts  L>  ■«i-c. 
formed  like  balusters.  Window-openings  in  the  walls 
splay  from  both  the  interior  and  the  exterior,  the  position 
of  the  windows  being  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walL— Saxon  blue,  (a)  same  as  Saxony  Wt«(which  see, 
under  Uue).  (6)  The  blue  obtained  on  wool  by  the  use 
of  Saxony  blue.  It  is  brighter  than  the  blue  of  the  in- 
digo-vat, but  not  so  fast  to  light  or  alkalis. 
Saxondom  (sak'sn-dum),  n.  [<  Saxon  +  -dom.] 
Peoples  or  communities  of  Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  or  the  countries  inhabited  by 
them;  the -Aaglo-Saxon  race. 

Look  now  at  American  Saaxmdom,  and  at  tliat  little 
fact  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayfiower,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
from  Delft  Haven  in  Holland  1 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,  iv. 

Saxonic  (sak-son'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  Saxonieus,  < 
LL.  Saxo(n-),  Saxon:  see  Saxon.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Saxons ;  written  in  or  relating 
to  the  Saxon  language;  Saxon:  as,  Saxonic 
documents. 

Saxonical  (sak-son'i-kal),  a.  [<  Saxonic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  Saxonic. 


Saxophone. 

Same  as  sax- 


Saxon  Architecture. 


sayen,  saw,,  seyen,  seien,  sem, 
(pret.  saide,  seide,  sayde,  seyde,  sede, 
■p^'.sayd,  seid,  seyd),  <  AS.  secgam,  secgean  (pret. 


ascle,  pp.  ge-ssegd,  ge-ssed)  =  OS.  seggean, 
=  OFries.  selca,  '        '~         ~ 


Peaceable  king  Edgar,  that  Saxonieall  Alexander. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  7. 

Saxonisht,  a.  [<  Saxon +  4sh.]  Same  a,B  Saxon. 
Sale,  Life  of  Leland. 

Saxonism  (sak'sn-izm),  n.  [<  Saxon  +  4sm.] 
An  idiom  of  the  Saxon  or  early  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  language  [of  Eobert  of  Gloucester] ...  is  full  of 
Saxmamm,  irtich  indeed  abound,  more  or  less,  in  every 
writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer. 

Warton,  Hist  Eng.  Poetry,  1. 49. 

Saxonist  (sak'sn-ist),  n.  [<  Saxon  +  48t.]  A 
Saxon  scholar;  one  versed  in  Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Saxon. 


sidsa  =  D. 
=  MLG.  seggen,  segen,  L(5.  seggen  = 
dS.Gr.  seJ^an,  segjan,  sagen,  MHG.  G.  sagen  = 
loel.  segja  =  Sw.  saga  =  Dan.  sige,  say,  =  Goth. 
*sagan  (inferred  from  preceding  and  from  Sp. 
sayon  =  OPg.  saiUo,  a  bailiff,  executioner,  <  ML. 
sagio{n-),  sago(n-),  saio(n-),  an  officer  among 
the  Goths  and  West-Goths,  an  apparitor,  bailiff, 
orig.  'speaker,'  <  Goth.  *sag}a  =  OHG.  sago  = 
OS.  sago  =  OFries.  sega,  chiefly  in  comp.,  a 
sayer,  speaker) ;  cf .  Lith.  sak^ti,  say,  sakan,  I 
say,  (JBulg.  socMU,  indicate,  =  Olr.  sagim,  sai- 
gim,  I  speak,  say,  L.  V  ***'»  i"  OL.  in-sece,  impv., 
relate,  narirate,  L.  in-secUones,  narratives  ^)rob. 
akin  to  L.  sioMMm,  sign:  Bee  sign,  sain.  Hence 
ult.  saw^  and  (from  Icel.)  saga.  The  pp.  sam, 
formerly  In  occasional  use,  is,  like  sawn,  sewn, 
etc.,  a  conformation  to  orig.  strong  participles 
like  lam,  sovm.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  utter,  express, 
declare,  or  pronounce  in  words,  either  orally  or 
in  writing ;  speak. 

Thou  may  sey  a  word  to-dey 
That  vij  sere  after  may  be  for-thought. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  63. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
5ftfl*.,L.L.  L.,  iii.1.83. 

All 's  one  for  that,  I  know  my  daughters  minde  if  I  but 
say  the  word. 

Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  (Works,  II.  60). 

And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  To  tell;  make  known  or  utter  in  words. 


say 

"And  sun,"  he  said,  "  I  sail  the  say 
'Wharby  thou  sail  ken  the  way." 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  66. 
"Kow,  good  Miiabell,  what  Is  best?"  quod  she, 
"  What  shall  I  doo  ?  aaye  me  your  good  avise." 

Oenerydet  (£.  D.  T.  S.),  1.  3236. 
Well,  my  thy  message.  Marlowe,  Edw.  11.,  Hi.  11. 

Say  in  brief  the  cause 
Why  thou  departed'st  from  thy  native  home. 

Shak.,  C.  otK,  L  1.  29. 

3.  To  recount;  repeat;  rehearse;  recite:  as, 
to  say  a  lesson  or  one's  prayers;  to  say  mass; 
to  say  grace. 
They  .  .  .  seyden  hire  ensamples  many  oon. 

Chavxer,  Good  Women,  1.  1860. 
What  Tongue  shall  aay 
Thy  Wars  on  Land,  thy  Triumphs  on  the  Main? 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Queen,  st.  3. 
The  "Angelus,"  as  it  is  now  said  in  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries, did  not  come  into  use  before  the  beginning  of  the 
xvl.  century,  and  seems  to  have  commenced  in  France. 
Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  HI.  1.  339. 

4t.  To  call;  declare  or  suppose  to  be. 

Bycause  euery  thing  that  by  nature  fals  down  is  mid 
heauy,  &  whataoeuer  naturaUy  mounts  vpward  is  mid 
light,  it  gaue  occasion  to  say  that  there  were  dinersities 
in  the  motion  of  the  voice. 

PvUenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  65. 

5.  To  utter  as  an  opinion;  decide;  judge  and 
determine. 

But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  my. 

Harder  to  hit.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L  1013. 

6.  To  suppose ;  assume  to  "be  true  or  correct ; 
take  for  granted:  often  in  an  imperative  form, 
in  the  sense  of  'let  us  say,'  'we  may  say,'  'we 
shall  say' :  as,  the  number  left  behind  was  not 
great,  say  only  five. 

Well,  my  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Bichard ; 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford! 

Shdk.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 146. 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now; 
Wouldst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and  true? 

B.  Janson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  3. 
Say  I  were  guilty,  sir, 
I  would  be  hang'd  before  I  would  confess. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  gainsay ;  contradict ;  answer.     [CoUoq.] 

"I  told  you  BO,"  said  the  farmer,  "...  but  you  wouldn't 
be  said."  TroUope,  Fliineas  Finn,  xxiv. 

I  dare  say.  Seedare^.—ttiB  said, they  say, it  is  com- 
monly reported ;  people  assert  or  maintain. — ^It  says,  an 
impersonal  usage,  equivalent  to  'it  is  said.' 

It  sayslD  the  New  Testament  that  the  dead  came  out  of 
their  graves.  W.  Collins,  Dead  Secret. 

That  is  to  say,  that  is;  in  other  words;  otherwise.— 
To  go  Without  saying.  See  go.—lo  hear  say.  See 
hear.— 10  say  an  ape's  paternoster.  See  ape.— to 
say  (one's)  beads,  see  to  bid  teadt,  under  head.— to 
say  (any  one)  nay.  See  nay.—lo  say  neither  haff  nor 
bufft.  Bee  hafi.—lo  say  the  devil's  paternoster. 
See  d«i>>Z.— To  say  to,  to  think  of ;  judge  of ;  be  of  opinion 
regarding. 

What  my  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends? 

Shah.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  u.  i.  61. 

=  Syn.  Say,  Speak,  Tell,  State.  Each  of  these  words  has 
its  peculiar  idiomatic  uses.  We  speak  an  oration,  and  teU 
a  story,  but  do  not  say  either  of  them.  We  my  prayers  or 
a  lesson,  but  do  not  speak  or  teU  them,  although  the  one 
praying  may  feU  his  beads.  Say  is  the  most  common  word 
before  a  quotation  direct  or  indirect :  Adam  said,  "This 
isnowboneof  my  bones  "(Gen.  1123);  "If  we»aj/ tliatwe 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves"  (1  John  i.  8).  Tell  is 
often  exactly  synonymous  with  say  to:  as,  teU  (say  to)  him 
that  I  was  called  away.  Speak  draws  its  meanings  from  the 
idea  of  making  audible ;  teU,  from  that  of  communicating. 
Tell  is  the  o^y  one  of  these  words  that  may  express  a 
command.  SUUe  is  often  erroneously  used  for  simply  say- 
ing: as,  he  stated  that  he  could  not  come :  ^ate  always 
Implies  detail,  as  of  reasons,  particulars ;  to  state  a  case 
Is  to  give  it  with  particularity. 

n.  mtrans.  1.  To  speak;  declare;  assert; 
express  an  opinion :  as,  so  he  says. 

"0  Kynge  Priam,"  quod  they,  "thus  siggen  we." 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  194. 

At  that  Cytee  entrethe  the  Kyvere  of  Nyle  In  to  the  See, 
as  I  to  zou  have  seyd  before.     Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  66. 
And  thei  ansuerde  that  he  had  wele  seide  and  wisely. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  84. 

For  the  other  part  of  the  imputation,  of  having  said  so 

much,  my  defence  is,  that  my  purpose  was  to  my  as  well 

as  I  could.  Dcnne,  Letters,  xzxii. 

The  Goddess  mid,  nor  would  admit  Beply. 

Prior,  To  BoQeau  Despreaux. 

2t.  To  make  answer;  reply. 

To  this  argument  we  shall  soon  have  said;  for  what  con- 
cerns it  us  to  hear  a  husband  divulghig  his  household 
privacies!  Milton. 

Say  away.    See  meay. 

sayi  (sS),  n.     [<  say\  v.    Cf.  saw^,  the  older 

noun  from  this  verb.]     1 .  What  one  has  to  say ; 

a  speech;  a  story;  something  said;  hence,  an 

affirmation ;  a  declaration ;  a  statement. 

II  condescend  to  hear  yon  say  your  my. 

Provided  you  yourselves  in  quiet  spread 

Before  my  window. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  74. 

2.  Word;  assurance. 
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He  took  It  on  the  page's  saye, 
Hunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

SeoU,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  7. 

3.  A  maxim;  a  saying;  a  saw. 

That  strange  palmer's  boding  say. 

Scott,  Majrmion,  ilL  16. 

4.  Turn  to  say  something,  make  a  proposition, 
or  reply :  as,  "  It  is  now  my  say."    [Colloq.] 

say^t  (sa),  n.  [By  apheresis  from  assay,  essay : 
see  assay,  essay.'\  1.  Assay;  trial  by  sample; 
sample;  taste.  > 

In  the  first  chapter,  ...  to  give  yon  a  say  or  a  taste 
what  truth  shall  follow,  he  f eigneth  a  letter  sent  from  no 
man.  2V>*''«>  Ans.  to  SttT.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc, 

[1850),  p.  78. 
Thy  tongue  some  my  of  breeding  breathes. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  143. 
To  take 
A  my  of  venison,  or  stale  fowl,  by  your  nose. 
Which  is  a  solecism  at  another's  table. 

Masdnger,  Unnatural  Combat,  iil  1. 

2.  A  cut  made  in  a  dead  deer  in  order  to  And 
out  how  fat  it  is. 

And  look  to  this  venison.  There 's  a  breast !  you  may 
lay  your  two  fingers  into  the  my  there,  and  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tat.  Mngsley,  Westward  Ho,  viiL 

3.  Tried  quality;  temper;  proof. 

Through  the  dead  carcases  he  made  his  way, 
Mongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better  my. 

Renter,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xL  47. 
To  give  a  say,  to  make  an  attempt. 

This  fellow,  captain, 
Will  come,  in  time,  to  be  a  great  distiller. 
And  give  a  say — I  will  not  say  directly. 
But  very  f^— at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

B.  JoTison,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

To  give  the  say,  to  give  assurance  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  wines  and  dishes :  a  duty  formerly  performed  at  court 
by  the  royal  taster. 

His  [Charles  I.'s]  cup  was  given  on  the  knee,  as  were  the 
covered  dishes ;  the  say  was  given,  and  other  accustomed 
ceremonies  of  i^e  court  observed.  Herbert.    (Nares.) 

To  take  the  say.    (a)  To  test  or  taste. 

Philip  therefore  and  lollas,  which  were  woont  to  take 
the  my  of  the  kings  cup,  having  the  poison  ready  in  cold 
water,  myxed  it  with  wine  after  they  had  tasted  it 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Cnrtias. 

(b)  In  hunUjig,  to  make  a  cut  down  the  belly  of  a  dead 
deer  in  order  to  see  how  fat  it  is. 
say^t  (sa),  V.  t.    [<  MB.  sayen;  by  apheresis  from 
assay,  essay. ^    1.  To  assay;  test. 

No  mete  for  mon  schalle  myed  be, 

Bot  for  kyuge  or  prynce  or  duke  so  fre ; 

For  heiers  of  paraunce  also  y-wys 

Mete  shalle  be  myed;  now  thenkys  on  this. 

Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  316. 

Sh'  admii'es  her  cunning ;  and  incontinent 
'Sayes  on  herself  e  her  manly  ornament. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 

2.  To  essay;  attempt;  endeavor;  try. 

Once  I'll  say 
To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains. 

B.  Jonsan,  Poetaster,  To  the  Reader. 

say*t  (sa),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  saye,  saie;  < 
ME.  say,  saye,  saie,  <  OP.  seie,  F.  soie  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  seda  =  It.  seta  =  D.  sijde  =  OHG.  sida, 
MHG.  side,  G.  seide,  silk,  <  ML.  seta,  sUk,  a  par- 
ticular use  of  L.  seta,  sseta,  a  bristle,  hair:  see 
seta,  and  cf .  satin  and  seton,  from  the  same  L. 
source.]    A  kind  of  silk  or  satin. 

That  fine  say,  whereof  silke  cloth  is  made. 

HbBartd,  tr.  of  Pliny.    (Draper's  Diet.) 

His  garment  nether  was  of  silke  nor  my. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  in.  xii.  8. 

say^  (sa),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  sey,  saye,  saie; 

<  MB.  say,  saie,  save,  a  kind  of  serge,  <  OP. 
saie,  saye,  a  long-sMrted  coat  or  cassock,  = 
Sp.  sayo,  a  wide  coat  without  buttons,  a  loose 
dress,  saya,  an  upper  petticoat,  a  tunic,  =  Pg. 
sayo,  saio,  a  loose  upper  coat,  saia,  a  petticoat, 
=  It.  ga^o,  a  long  coat,  <  L.  sagum,  neut.,  sagus, 
m.,  saga,  f.,  a  coarse  woolen  blanket  or  mantle, 

<  Gr.  adyog,  a  coarse  cloak,  a  pack,  pack-saddle ; 
perhaps  connected  with  aap/,  harness,  armor, 
aayfta,  a  pack-saddle,  covering,  large  cloak,  < 
(roTTen;  (•/ffoy),  pack,  load:  see  seam^.  The  L. 
and  Gr.  forms  are  usually  said  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin ;  but  the  Bret.  saS,  a  eoat,  is  from  P.]  A 
kind  of  serge.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  fine  thin  cloth  used  for  outer 
garments. 

Item,  j.  tester  and  j.  seler  of  the  same.  Item,  iij.  cur- 
taynes  of  rede  saye.  PaMon  Letters,  I.  482. 

Worsteds,  Carels,  Saies.         HakluyVs  Vt^ages,  I.  440. 

They  [Benedictine  monks]  were  attyred  in  blacke  gownes 
with  fine  thin  vayles  of  blacke  Say  over  them. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 68. 

Their  trading  is  In  cloth  with  the  Dutch,  and  bales  and 
sales  with  Spain.  Ev^yn,  Diary,  July  8, 1656. 

Nor  shall  any  worsted,  bay,  or  woolen  yam,  cloth,  says, 
bays,  kerseys,  serges,  frizes,  ...  or  any  other  drapery 
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stuffs,  or  woolen  manufactures  whatsoever,  made  up  or 
mixed  with  wool,  in  any  of  the  said  counties,  be  carried 
into  any  other  county.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  n.  183. 

sayS  (sa),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  sie,  ult.  AS.  sigan, 
sink :  see  ««eCl    A  strainer  for  milk.   [Scotch.] 

say^.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  seeK    Chaucer. 

Saybrook  platform.    See  platform. 

sayet  (sa)-    Same  as  say\  say^,  say*. 

sayeri  (sa'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  seyere,  seggere,  siggere; 
<  say^  +  -eri.]    One  who  says. 

As  fpr  that  ye  desyr  that  I  shuld  send  yow  word  that  I 
shuld  sey  in  this  mater,  I  pray  yow  in  this  and  all  other 
lyke,  ask  the  seyeresit  thei  will  abyd  be  ther  langage,  and 
as  for  me,  sey  I  prupose  me  to  take  no  mater  uppon  me 
butt  that  I  woll  abyde  by.  Paston  letters,  I.  348. 

Some  men,  namely,  poets,  are  natural  sayers,  sent  into 
the  world  to  the  end  of  expression.       Emerson,  The  Poet. 

sayer?t  (sa'Sr),  n.  [<  say^  +  -erl.]  One  who 
assays,  tests,  or  tries ;  an  inspector  or  assayer: 
as,  the  market  sayer's  duty  was  to  prevent  un- 
wholesome food  from  being  sold  in  the  market. 

sayette  (sa-ef ),  n.  [<  F.  sayette,  OF.  sayete  (= 
Sp.  sayete,  sayito  =  Pg.  saieta  =  It.  saietta), 
serge,  dim.  of  saye,  serge :  see  say^."]  1.  A  light 
stuff  made  of  pure  wool,  or  of  wool  and  sflk: 
it  is  a  kind  of  serge,  adapted  for  linings,  furni- 
ture-coverings, and  the  like. — 2.  A  woolen  yam 
intermediate  in  quality  between  combed  yam 
and  carded  yam.  a  long  staple  is  need,  but  instead 
of  being  combed  it  is  carded  on  a  mill  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. It  is  used  in  making  stockings,  carpets,  Berlin- 
wool  work,  etc.  Also  c9Xled?idif -worsted  yam.  See  worsted 
yam,  under  yam.— Til  de  sayette,  the  peculiar  woolen 
thread  used  for  sayette. 

sayid,  saiyid  (sa'id),  n.  [Ax.:  see  seid.^  A 
title  of  honor  (literaUj;  'lord')  assumed  by  the 
members  of  the  Koreish,  the  tribe  to  which 
Mohammed  belonged. 

On  the  death  of  the  imam,  or  rather  the  myyid.  Said  of 
Muscat,  in  that  year,  his  dominions  were  divided  between 
his  two  sons.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  769. 

saying  (sa'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  seyenge;  verbal  n. 
oisay^v.'j  1.  That  which  is  said;  an  expres- 
sion ;  a  statement ;  a  declaration. 

Here  Seyenges  I  repreve  noughte. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  185. 

Moses  fled  at  this  saying.  Acts  vii.  29. 

Philosophy  has  a  fine  mying  for  everything. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

In  the  eschatological  speeches  of  Jesus  reported  by  the 
synoptical  writers  there  is  no  doubt  that  myings  are  intro- 
duced which  are  derived  not  from  Jesus  but  from  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  writers.     Fneye.  Brit.,  XX.  497,  note. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression;  a  maxim;  an 
adage. 

We  call  it  by  a  common  mying  to  set  the  carte  before 
the  horse.  Putten?ta/m,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  213. 

First  doth.   What^  canst  thou  say  all  thleL  and  never 

blush! 
Aa/r.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  1. 122. 

Deed  of  saytngt.  See  deed.  =8yn.  2.  Axiom,  Maxim,  etc. 
See  aphorism. 

saykert)  «•    See  saker^.' 

sayleti  "'.  and  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

saiV-. 
saymant  (sa'man),  n.     [<  say^  +  man.']     Same 

as  saymaster. 

If  your  lordship  in  anything  shall  make  me  your  mynum, 
I  wiU  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall  be  hurt. 

Barnn,  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingtutm.    (Trench.) 

saymastert  (sa'mas''t6r),  m.  [<  say^  +  mas- 
ter'^.'] One  who  makes  trial  or  proof;  an  assay- 
master. 

May  we  trust  the  wit 
Without  a  sa/y^master  to  authorise  it  ? 
Are  the  lines  sterling! 

Wdrley,  Doubtful  Heir,  EpiL 
Great  my-matier  of  state,  who  cannot  err, 
,     But  doth  his  caract  and  just  standard  keep, 
In  all  the  proved  assays. 
And  legi  ways.  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  zciv. 

sayme,  n.  and  v.    Same  as  seam^. 

saynay  (sa'na),  n.    A  lamprey. 

sayon  (sa'on),  n.  [OF.,  <  saye,  serge:  see 
soy*.]  A  garment  worn  by  men  during  tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  the  middle  ages,  a  kind  of  sleeve- 
less jacket,  peculiar  to  peasants  and  to  soldiers 
of  low  grade. 

SayorniB  (sa-&r'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1854),  <  Say  (Thomas  Say,  an  American  natu- 
ralist) -I-  (Jr.  lipvLQ,  bird.]  A  genus  of  Tyrcm- 
nidee;  the  pewit  flycatchers.  The  common  pewit 
of  the  United  States  is  S.  fuscm  or  phtebe.  The  black 
pewit  is  S.  nigricans  ;  Say's  pewit  is  S.  myus.  The  black- 
and-white  one  figured  on  following  page  abounds  in 
western  and  especially  southwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  rocky  and  watery  places  like  those  which  the 
common  phoebe  haunts  in  the  east.  It  has  been  found 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
country,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  cafion  of  the  Colorado. 
Say's  pewit  is  also  confined  to  the  west,  but  is  rather  a 
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Black  Phcebe  or  Pewit  {S»yerftts  nigricans^. 

bird  ot  dry  open  regions,  in  Bage-brash,  etc.  Tbe  genus 
is  otlierwise  named  Theiromyias  and  Avlanoix.  See  also 
cut  under  ji^ii^. 

Sayre's  operation.    See  operation. 
say-so  (sa'so),  n.    [<  say\  v.,  +  so,  adv."]    1. 
A  saying  or  assertion;  especially,  an  authori- 
tative declaration ;  a  command. 

If  Richard  Cromwellteep  not  hold  of  the  scepter— and 
Bichard  CromweU  is  a  sunpleton— then  Kelderby  stands 
in  the  wind  of  Charles  Stuart's  say-so. 

A.  E.  Barr,  lYiend  Olivia,  xvii. 

2.  A  personal  assertion;  an  expression  of  in- 
dividual opinion;  hence,  mere  report;  rmnor. 

Pete  Cayce's  say-so  war  all  I  wanted. 
M.  N,  Hvrfree,  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  xii. 
S,  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Smentios  Bacealaureus 
(Bachelor  of  Science). 
8b.   In  chem. ,  the  symbol  for  antimony  (in  Latin 


sbirro  (sbir'ro),  n.;  pi.  sbirri  (-re).  [It.  (>  Sp. 
esbirro  =  OF.  sbirre)  sbirro,  also  without  the 
unorig.  prefix,  birro,  a  bailiff,  sergeant,  of. 
berroviere,  a  baiUff,  a  ruffian,  prob.  so  called  as 
being  orig.  in  red  imiform,  <  LL.  hvrrus,  a  cloak 
of  a  reddish  color,  OL.  bu^rus,  red :  see  birrus, 
bv/rrel.l    An  Italian  police-officer. 

'sblood  (sblud),  interj.  [An  abbr.  of  God^s 
6Zoo(l  through  'ods-bloOd,  uds-Mood.  Of.  'sdeath, 
<  Goas  death;  eov/nds,  <  God?s  wounds,  etc.]  An 
imprecation. 

'Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  82. 

S-brake  (es'brak),  n.  A  railway-brake  having 
a  brake-shoe  attached  to  each  end  of  an  S- 
shaped  rook-lever  centrally  axled  between  a 
pair  of  wheels  on  one  side,  when  rocked  on  its 
axle  it  causes  one  ot  the  shoes  to  bear  against  the  front 
under  side  of  the  hind  wheel,  and  the  other  shoe  to  press 
upon  the  back  upper  side  of  the  front  wheel  of  the  pair. 

S.  0.  An  abbreviation:  (a)  Of  the  Latin  sena- 
tus  consulto,  by  decree  of  the  senate  (of  Eome). 
(6)  In  printing,  ot  small  capitals. 

BC.  An  abbreviation:  (a)  Of  seiUcet.  (b)  Of 
Latin  sculpsit,  he  (or  she)  engraved  or  carved 
(it),  (c)  [cop.]  Of  Scotch  (used  in  the  etymol- 
ogies in  this  work). 

Sc.    In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  scandium. 

scab  (skab),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  scab,  scabbe,  also 
assibilated  shab  (the  form  scab  being  rather  due 
to  Soand.),  <  AS.  sceeb,  sceb,  scea6&,_soab,  itch, 
=  MD.  schabbe  =  OHCJ.  scaha,  seapa,  MHGr.  Gt. 
schabe,  scab,  itch,  =  Sw.  shabb = Dan.  slcdb,  scab, 
itch;  either  directly  <  L.  scabies,  roughness, 
scurf,  scab,  itch,  mange  (cf.  scaber,  rough, 
scurfy,  scabby),  <  scabere,  scratch;  or  from  the 
Teut.  verb  cognate  with  the  L.,  namely,  AS. 
scafcm  =  Gr.  schaben,  etc.,  shave:  see  shame.  Cf. 
Ma&,  an  assibilated  form  of  scab.]  I,  n.  1.  An 
incrusted  substance,  dry  and  rough,  formed  over 
a  sore  in  healing. — 3.  The  mange,  or  some 
mangy  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  par- 
asite, as  an  itch-insect ;  scabies. —  3.  A  mean, 
paltry,  or  shabby  fellow :  a  term  of  contempt. 

A  company  of  scalbs  /the  proudest  of  you  all  draw  your 
weapon  if  he  can.    Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

Though  we  be  kennel-rakers,  scabs,  and  scoundrels, 
We,  the  discreet  and  bold — And  yet,  now  I  remember  it. 
We  tilers  may  deserve  to  be  senators. 

Fletcher  (and  arwtherl).  Prophetess,  i.  3. 
One  of  the  usurers,  a  head  man  of  the  city,  took  it  in 
dudgeon  to  be  ranked,  cheek  by  joul,  witha  scaft  of  a  cur- 
rier. Sir  E.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Specifically,  in  recent  use,  a  workman  who 
is  not  or  refuses  to  become  a  member  of  a  la- 
bor-union, who  refuses  to  join,  in  a  strike,  or 
who  takes  the  place  of  a  striker :  an  opprobri- 
ous term  used  by  the  workmen  or  others  who 
dislike  his  action.    [Vulgar.] 
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Even  the  word  scab,  which  we  have  heard  so  frequently 
•f  late,  and  which  had  to  be  defined  for  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Labor  by  one  of  its  witnesses,  was  used  in 
a  law-suit  tried  in  Philadelphia  eighty  years  ago. 

New  Princeton  Sev.,  II.  54. 

5.  In  bot.,  a  fungous  disease  affecting  various 
fruits,  especially  apples  and  pears,  in  which  a 
black  mold  appears,  often  distorting  or  destroy- 
ing the  fruit,  it  is  usually  followed  by  a  brown  scab- 
like appearance,  whence  the  name.  The  fungus  produ- 
cing the  disease  in  apples  and  pears  is  Fusidadium  derir 
driUeum.  The  orange-leaf  scab  is  produced  by  a  species 
of  Cladosporkim.    See  Fitsieladiwm. 

6.  In  fowiding,  anjr  projection  on  a  casting 
caused  by  a  defect  m  the  sand-mold. 

11.  a.  Having  to  do  with  "scabs,"  or  made 
by  them:  used  opprobriously:  as,  scab  mills; 
scab  labor;  scab  shoes.  [Vulgar.] 
scab  (skab),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  scabbed,  ppr. 
scabbing.  [<  scab,  re.]  To  form  a  scab  or  scab- 
by incrustation;  become  covered  with  a  scab 
or  scabs;  specifically,  to  heal  over;  cicatrize; 
repair  solution  of  continuity  of  a  surface  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  skin  or  cicatrix. 

Even  granulating  sores  heal  by  the  gradual  process  of 
cicatrisation  from  the  edges — heal  by  scaMinff  in  a  way 
that  we  have  never  seen  so  satisfactory  under  any  other 
dressing.  Lancet,  No.  3454,  p.  946. 

In  the  "  glass  snake"  and  other  low  orders  of  life,  repair 
is  usually  by  primary  adhesion,  by  scabbing,  or  more  rare- 
ly immediate  union.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  277. 

scabbadot  (ska-ba'do),  n.  [Appar.  <  scab,  with 
Sp.  It.  term. -odo.]  Venereal  disease.  [Rare.] 
Within  these  five  and  twenty  years  nothing  was  more 
in  Togue  in  Brabant  than  hot  baths,  but  now  they  are 
eveiy  where  grown  out  of  use ;  but  the  new  scaVbado  has 
taught  us  to  lay  them  down. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  193. 

scabbard^  (skab'ard),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
scabberd,  scaiarSe;  <  ME.  scauberd,  scambert, 
earlier  scauberTc,  scawberk,  skawberke.  scaberk, 
schauberk,  scdberge,  scabarge,  prob.  <  OF.  *es- 
cauberc,  *escaubert,  escauber  (m  pi.  eseaubers, 
escaubere),  a  scabbard,  also  a  poniard;  prob. 
formed  (orig.  in  0L(5r.  or  OHGr.  ?)  from  elements 
corresponding  to  OF.  escale,  F.  4cale,  a  scale, 
husk,  case  (<  OHQ-.  scala  =  AS.  scaln  =  E. 
scale>-),  +  -berc  (as  in  hauberc,  a  hauberk),  < 
OHQ-.  bergan  =  AS.  leorgan,  protect :  see  bwy^, 
and  cf .  hamberk.  The  formation  of  the  word  was 
not  perceived  in  E.,  and  the  second  element 
came  to  be  conformed  to  the  suffix  -ard.  The 
first  element  has  been  by  some  referred  to  E. 
scathe,  harm,  to  loel.  scafi,  a  chisel,  to  loel. 
skWpr,  OSw.  skalp,  a  sheath,  and  even  to  AS. 
scseth,  a  sheath.]  A  sheath ;  especially,  a  sheath 
for  a  sword  or  other  similar  weapon. 

Into  his  scaberge  the  swerde  put  Oaffiay. 

Som.  qfPartenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  3060. 

I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scaHbard,  and  all. 

Shah.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4.  303. 
He  is  one 
That  wears  his  forehead  in  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  iii.  6. 

scabbard^  (skab'ard),  V.  *.  \<  scabbard^,  n."]  1. 
To  sheathe,  as  a  sword. — 2.  To  provide  with  a 
scabbard  or  sheath ;  make  a  sheath  for. 

scabbard^t  (skab'ard),  n.  [<  scab  +  -ard."]  A 
mangy,  scabby  person.    BalliweU. 

scabbard^  (skab'ard),  n.  [A  reduction  of  scale- 
board."]    In  priw^Mgr,  a  scale-board. 

scabbard-fisn  (skab'ard-fish),  n.  1.  A  fish  of 
the  family  Lepidopodidss,  Lepidopus  caudatus, 


Scabbard-fish  l^Lepidofus  caudatus). 

of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  shores  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  New  Zealand,  of  a  bright 
silvery  color,  with  a  long  dorsal  and  rudimen- 
tary anal  fin :  so  called  from  suggesting  by  its 
form  the  sheath  of  a  sword.  Also  called  scale- 
fish  and  frost-fish. — 2.  Any  fish  of  the  family 
Gempylidx.    Sir  J.  Siehardson. 

scabbard-plane  (skab'ard-plan),  n.  laprinting, 
a  scale-board  plane  (wliieh  see,  under ^Jane^). 

scabbed  (skabd  or  skab'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  scabbed, 
scabbyde,  scabyd;  <  scab  +  -ed^.  Cf.  shabbed, 
an  assibilated  form  of  scabbed.]  1.  Abound- 
ing in  or  covered  with  scabs. 

The  briar  fruit  makes  those  that  eat  them  scabbed. 

Bacon. 

2.  Specifically,  mangy;  affected  with  scabies. 
The  shepherd  ought  not,  for  one  scabbed  sheep,  to  throw 

by  his  tar-box.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

3.  Mean;  paltry;  vUe;  worthless. 


scabious 

scabbedness  (skab'ed-nes),  n.  A  i«abbed  shar- 
acter  or  state ;  scabbiness. 

A  scab,  or  scabiednesse,  a  scall.  Scabies.  Une  rongne, 
galle,  teigne.  Saret,  Alvearie,  1680. 

scabbily  (skab'i-li),  adv.    In  a  scabby  manner. 

scabbiness  (skab'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing scabby. 

scabble  (skab'l),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  scdbbled, 
ppr.  scabbling.  [Also  scapple;  perhaps  a  freg. 
of  *scave,  unassibilated  form  of  shave,  AS. 
scafan,  shave:  see  shave.  Cf.  scab,  from  the 
same  ult.  source.]  In  stone-working,  to  dress 
with  a  broad  chisel  or  heavy  pointed  pick  after 
pointing  or  broaching,  and  preparatory  to  finer 
dressing. 

scabbier  (skab'lto),  n.  In  granite-worUng,  a 
workman  who  scabbles. 

scabbling  (skab'Ung),  n.  [Also  scabling;  <  scab- 
ble -I-  ■mg'^.']  1.  A  chip  or  fragment  of  stone. 
— 2.  Same  as  toasUng*,  2. 

scabbling-hammer  (skab'ling-ham"6r),  n.  In 
stone-working,  a  hammer  with  two  pointed  ends 
for  picking  the  stone,  used  after  the  spalllng- 
hammer  or  cavel.    Also  scappling-hammer. 

scabby  (skab'i),  a.  [=  D.  schabbig  =  MHG. 
schebic,  Gr.  schabig;  as  scab  +  -y^.   Gt.  shabby.] 

1.  Covered  with  scabs ;  full  of  scabs;  consist- 
ing of  scabs. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 

When  the  raw  rain  has  pierced  them  to  the  quick. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Qeorgics,  iii.  672. 

2.  Affected  with  scabies. 

If  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  wether  fat  and  well 
fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a  whole  hundred, 
without  giving  me  security  to  restore  my  money  for  those 
that  were  lean,  shorn,  or  scabby,  I  would  be  none  of  his 
customer.  Swift. 

3.  Injured  by  the  attachment  of  barnacles, 
limpets,  and  other  shell-fish  to  the  carapace, 
interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  shell  at  the 
spots  affected :  noting  tortoise-shell  so  injured. 
— 4.  In  printing,  noting  printed  matter  tiiat  is 
blotched,  spotty,  or  uneven  in  color. 

scabellum  (ska-bel'um),  n.;  ^1.  scabeUa  (-a). 
[Li.,  also  scabitlmm,  a  musical  instirument  (see 
def.)i  also  a  footstool,  dim.  otscamnum,  a  bench, 
a  footstool :  see  shamble^.]  An  ancient  musi- 
cal instrument  of  the  percussive  class,  consist- 
ing of  two  metal  plates  hinged  together,  and 
so  fastened  to  the  performer's  foot  that  they 
could  be  struck  together  as  a  rhythmical  ac- 
companiment. 

scaberulous  (ska-ber'5-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  *scabe- 
rulus,  irreg.  dim',  of  L.  scaber,  rough:  see  sca- 
brous.] In  hot.,  slightly  scabrous  or  roughened. 
See  scabrous. 

SCab-fungllS  (skab'fung"gus),  n.  See  scab,  5, 
and  Fusicladium. 

scabies  (ska'bi-ez),  n.    [L.,  itch,  mange,  scab, 

<  scaftere,  scratch:  see  sca6.]  The  itch;  a  con- 
tagious disease  of  the  skin,  due  to  a  parasitic 
mite,  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  which  forms  burrows 
(euniculi)  in  the  epidermis  and  gives  rise  to 
more  or  less  severe  dermatitis.  See  cut  under 
itch-mite. 

scabiophobia  (ska''''bi-o-f6'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
scabies,  scab,  -I-  Gr.  ^'o/3/a,  <  "^d^og,  fear.]  An 
excessive  fear  of  scabies. 

Scabiosa  (ska-bi-6'sa),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <  ML.  scabiosa,  scabious:  see  scabious, 
n.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  or- 
der DipsacesB,  the  teasel  family,  it  is  character- 
ized  by  terminal  long-stalked  and  flattened  heads  ot  crowd- 
ed flowers,  having  an  involucre  ot  leafy  bracts  partly  in 
two  rows,  inconspicuous  chaff  on  the  receptacle,  a  four-  or 
flve-olef  t  corolla,  which  is  often  oblique  or  two-lipped,  four 
perfect  stamens,  a  thread-shaped  style,  and  the  frnit  an 
achene  crowned  with  the  calyx-tube.  There  are  about  110 
species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Hediteiranean  region  and 
the  Orient,  not  found  in  America,  but  extending  into 
South  Africa.  They  are  hairy  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  entire  or  dissected  leaves,  and  blue,  red,  yellowish, 
or  whitish  flowers.  They  are  known  in  general  by  the 
names  scabious  and  pincushion.  The  roots  of  £  sucdsa  and 
<?.  arvensis  are  used  to  adulterate  valerian. 

scabious  (ska'bi-us),  a.  [<  F.  scabieux  =  Pg. 
escabioso  =  It.  scabbioso,  <  L.  scabiosw,  rough, 
scurfy,  scabby,  <  scabies,  scurf,  scab:  see  sca- 
bies.] Consisting  of  scabs;  scabby;  scurfy; 
itchy. 

If  the  humours  be  more  rare  and  subtle,  they  are 
avoided  by  f  umosites  and  sweat ;  if  thicker,  they  turn  to 
a  scabious  matter  in  the  skin. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  501. 

scabious  (ska'bi-us),  n.  [<  ME.  scabyowse,  sca- 
byose,  <  OF.  scabieuse,  F.  scabieuse  =  Pr.  scabi- 
osa =  Sp.  Pg.  escabiosa  =  It.  scabbiosa,  scabious, 

<  ML.  scabiosa,  sc.  herba,  'scabious  plant,'  said 
to  be  so  called  because  supposed  to  be  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  scaly  eruptions,  fem.  of  L. 
scahiosus,  rough,  scaly:  see  scabious,  a.]     A 


scabious 

plant  of  .the  genus  Scabiosa;  the  pincushion- 
nower.  Conspicnoas  species  are  iS*.  succisa,  the  blue  sca- 
bious, or  devll's-bit  (which  see);  S.  anensit,  the  field-sca- 
bious, or  Egyptian  rose,  with  pale  lilac-purple  heads ;  and 
S.  airopurpurea,  the  sweet  scabious,  or  mourning-bride,  ,         „, 

also  called  Egyptian  rose.    See  bluecap,  and  Egyptian  rose     genaary  iroy. 
(under  rose).  o».m-..«lo    /^a..,', 

ScaUoee,  Bilgres,  wildSaz,  is  good  for  ache. 

Babeea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  185. 
Is  not  the  rhubarb  found  where  the  sun  most  corrupts 
the  liver ;  and  the  scabious  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that 
God  might  cure  aa  soon  as  be  wounds? 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  904. 

Sheep's-scablouB.    Same  as  sheep's-Ut.— Sweet  acaM- 

OUB.  (o)  See  above.    (%)InAmerica,  sometimes,  the  daisy- 

fleabane,  Erigeron  annuus. 
scabling,  n.    See  soaVbling. 
Bcab-mite  (skab'mit),  n.  The  itch-mite,  Sarcop- 

tes  scabiei,  -which  produces  the  itch  or  scabies. 
scabrate  (ska'brat),  a.     [<  L.  scaber,  rough,  + 

-ofci.]    Same  as  scabrovs. 
scabredityt  (skab-red'i-ti),  n.    [Irreg.  for  *scab- 

ridity,  <  LL.  scabridus,  rough  (cf.  scabredo, 

ToughneBs  of  the  sMn,  mange):  see  scabrid.'] 

Koughness;  ruggedness. 

He  shall  finde  .  .  .  warts,  neves,  inequalities,  rough- 
ness, scabred^y,  palenesse.     Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  562. 

scabrid  (ska'brid),  a. 

<  scaber,  rough, 

slightly  rou^ 

Compare  seabr(ms. 
Bcabnuscolose  (ska-bri-us'ku-los),  a.    [<  NL. 

^scabriugcuhis,  iireg.  dim.  of  L.  scaber,  rough: 

see  sccibroua.^    In  bot.,  same  as  scabrid. 
scabriusculous  (ska-bri-us'ku-lus),  a.    In  bot., 

same  as  scabrid. 
scabrous  (ska'bms),  a.    [=  P.  seabrewc  =  It. 

scabroso,  <  LL.  scabrosus,  rough,  <  L.  scaber, 

rough,  scurfy,  <  scabere,  serateh:  see  scabies.'i 
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ScSBan  (se'an),  a.  [<  Gr.  anaid^,  left,  on  the  left 
hand,  hence  also  western  (SKacal  irvXai,  the  west- 
ern gate  of  Troy):  see  Scsemola.']  Western,  west- 
ward: used  in  the  phrase  the  Scsean  Gate,  in  le- 


Scsevola  (sev'o-la,),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1767), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  irregular  flower;  < 
L.  Scsevola,  a,  surname,  'the  left-handed,'  dim. 
otscsevtis,  left-handed  {scseva,  a  left-handed  per- 
son), =  Gr.  oKowif,  left,  on  the  left  hand.]  A  ge- 
nus of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Goo- 
demacesB,  formerly  made  the  type  of  an  order 
Scsevolacese  (LiuSley,  1830).  The  tube  of  the  oblique 
corolla  is  split  down  behind  to  the  base,  the  lobes  spread- 
ing and  unappendaged ;  there  are  five  stamens  with  free 

anthers,  and  a  two-celled  ovary  with  one  ovule  in  each  -,,.,,     »,  i  j ,        ., 

cell,  becoming  in  fruit  an  indehiscent  drupe  with  the  stone  SCafEOlu  (Skat  Old),  J),  t. 


scagliola 

as,  the  cartilaginous  scaffold  ot  the  skull.  Also 
scaffolding.—  7.  In  metal,  an  obstruction  in  the 
blast-furnace  above  the  twyers,  caused  by  the 
imperfect  working  of  the  furnace  in  conse- 
quence of  insufficient  or  unsuitable  flux,  bad 
fuel,  irregular  charging,  etc.  As  the  materials  un- 
der such  a  scaffold  or  agglomerated  mass  descend,  this 
latter  may  itself  give  way  and  fall  down ;  this  is  called 
a  "slip,"  and  if  such  slips  occur  on  a  large  scale,  or  are 
several  times  repeated,  the  furnace  may  become  cholsed 
or  "  gobbed  up "  (at  it  is  technically  called)  to  such  an 
extent  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  or  entirely  to  stop 
its  working. 

Obstructions  technically  known  as  scaffolds  oecra  not  un- 
f requently  in  blast  furnace  working,  and  are  often  a  source 
of  considerable  trouble. 

W.  B.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  U2. 


woody  or  bony.  The  species,  numbering  about  60,  are  all 
confined  to  Australia,  except  8  or  10,  which  reach  to  the 
Pacific  islands  and  Asiatic  coast,  while  one,  a  widely  dis- 
tributed fleshy  shrub,  S.  Lobelia  (S.  PlumierC),  extends 
also  to  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  Mexico,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  alter- 
nate leaves  and  axillary  flowers,  the  whole  inflorescence 
peculiar  in  its  hairs,  the  coroUa-tube  downy  within,  set 
with  reflexed  bristles  without,  and  often  with  penicillate 
bristles  on  the  lobes.  S.  Ecenigii  is  the  Malayan  rice-pa- 
per tree  (see  rice-paper).  S.  cune^orTnis  of  West  Australia 
has  been  ciHeA/anrflmeer. 


[<  scaffold,  n.']    1.  To 


"^sli^r-^LhX^T'l^S'  scaf(skaf),».     [CLscabble.^    la metaUcorUng, 
C&uZfT^^'^^br^le^:    t^e  tapered  end  or  feather-edge  of  a  weld-lap, 


furnish  with  a  scaffold;  sustain;  uphold,  as  with 
a  scaffold. 

After  supper  his  grace  .  .  .  came  into  the  White  Hall 
within  the  said  Fallays,  which  was  hanged  rychely;  the 
Hall  was  scaffolded  and  rayled  on  al  partes. 

B(Ul,  Chron.,  Hen.  VHI.,  an.  2. 

2.  TolayorplaoeonascaflEold;  particularly,  to 
place  (dead  bodies)  on  a  scaffold  to  decay  or' 
be  eaten  by  birds,  as  is  customary  with  some 
uncivilized  tribes. 

A  grand  celebration,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  was  sol- 
emnly convoked.  Not  only  the  remains  of  those  whose 
bodies  had  been  scaffolded,  but  of  all  who  had  died  on  a 
journey,  or  on  the  war-path,  and  been  temporarily  buried, 
were  now  gathered  together  and  interred  in  one  common 
sepulchre  with  special  marks  of  regard. 

Z).  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  xxi.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

seaffoldage (skaf 'ol-daj), n.  [=F.  iehafamdage; 
as  scaffold  +  -age.]  A  scaffold;  a  stage;  the 
timberwork  of  a  stage ;  scaffolding. 

'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage. 
SAo*.,  T.  and  C,  L  3.  156. 

1.  R?uihTr.igged7ha^  sharp  points  or  Utl    "'«'\ ^7?*^®/'^,^^®  ????i?'    '^^Z^'^^i^^i^.   SCaffold-bracket  (skaf 'old-brak'et),  n.  Aplate 

tie  aspTritles^lpee'iflcair£«.a^d»«*.,  rough  or  «?|f^M ^ t5„t^^' ";i^/?«X^^X^^  fitted  with  claws  deviSed  to  hold'firml/to  a 

ronghenedasifsca6by,asTkurface;  covered  with  little    skaffoM,   scctfold,  scafald,  scafaMe,  schamiOe,     ghingied  roof  to  afford  support  to  scaffolding. 

points  or  asperities:  as,  shagreen  is  the  seabrows  skin  of  a    scalfalde,  <  OF.  'escafalt,  esclMjOMlt,  esclMjaiM,  aoa9n\A(^ri  Cskaf  ol-dfer)   n      r<  scaifold+-e^.^ 

i'hark:espeSial]y,rouTh  to  the  touch  from  hardly,  visible     escho^faut,   F^  icMfav^,  OF.   also   cfe«/a««  (>  ^l^f^iSrlf^I  g^U^^ 


E.H. 

scaff  (skaf)",  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Food  of  any 
kind.     [Scotch.] 

scaffling  (skaf 'ling),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
young  eel..  [Local,  Eng.] 

scaff-net  (skaf 'net),  n.  A  kind  of  scoop-net;  a 
flat  net  about  12  feet  square,  stretched  by  two 
long  bows,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  comers  of  the  net,  arched  up  high  above 
it,  and  crossed  at  the  middle.    See  seap-net. 


granules  or  minute  angular  elevations  with  which  a  sur- 
face, as  of  an  insect  or  a  plant,  la  covered.  Also  seabrate. 
2t.  Harsh;  unmusical. 

His  verse  is  scabrous  and  hobbling. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  Ded. 

Lucretius  is  scabrous  and  rough  in  these  [archaisms]. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

scabrousness  (ska'brus-nes),  n.  In  bot.,  the 
state  or  property  of  being  rough. 

scabwort  (skab'wfert),  n.  [<  scab  +  wort^.2 
The  elecampane,  Inula  Helenium. 

scacchite  (skak'it),  n.  [Named  after  A.  Scae- 
clii,  an  Italian  mineralogist.]  In  mineral.,  man- 
ganese ehlorid,  a  deliquescent  salt  found  on 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

scadi  (skad),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  shad^.l  It. 
A  fish,  probably  the  shad. 

Of  round  fish,  [there  are]  Brit,  Sprats  Bame,  Smelts, 
Whiting,  Scad.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  30. 

2.  A  carangoid  fish,  formerly  Caranx  trachurus, 
now  Trachurus  sawrus,  also  called  saurel,  ship- 
jack,  and  horse-mackerel,  of  a  fusiform  shape, 
with  vertical  plates  arming  the  entire  lateral 
line  from  the  shoulder  to  the  caudal  fin.  it 
reaches  a  length  of  about  a  f  oot^  and  is  found  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  many  other  seas.    It  occurs  rarely  on  the  South 


D.  schamot  =  G.  schafott  =  8w.  schavott  =  Dan, 

skttfot)  and  earlier  escadefalt,  escadafaut  (ML, 

reflex  seafaldus,  scadafaltum) ;  with  expletive 

■preGx  es-,  oris.  OF.  cadefaMt,*catafalc,F.eata-       ._  ...        ,  i    j,  i  j.     > 

%lque  =  FiTcadafale  =  Sp.  ca^faUo,  coda-  scaffolding  ^skaf'gl-dmg) 


halso,  cadalso,  also  catafalco  =  Pg.  eadafalso, 
also  catafalco  =  It.  catafalco,  a  funeral  canopy 
over  a  bier,  a  stage,  scaffold;  prob.  orig.  It. 
(and  not  common  Bom.),  lit. '  a  view-stage '  (cf . 
cataletto, '  a  view-bed'),  <  Olt.  *catare,  see,  view 
(found  as  It.  catta/re,  get,  obtain,  etc.).  It.  dial. 
catar,  find  (=  OSp.  cata/r,  see,  view,  <  L.  captare, 
strive  to  seize,  strive  after,  seek  to  obtain, 
watch),  +  *falco,  irreg.  var.  of  baleo,  a  stage, 
orig.  beam;  balk:  see  balk^,  and  cf.  balcony. 
The  same  initial  element  (It.  cattare,  etc.,  L. 
capta/re)  appears  in  regatta,  regrate^ ;  and  the 
same  It.  word  catafalco  has  come  through  F. 
catafalqueinto'E.  as  catafalque:  see  catafalque.'] 
1 .  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  either 
as  a  -place  for  exhibiting  a  spectacle  or  for 
spectators  to  stand  or  sit. 

On  the  tother  side  thei  sigh  a  scaffolde,  and  in  that  sct^- 
folde  satte  a  knyght  that  was  of  a  1  wynter  age,  and  ther 
satte  also  the  f  eirest  lady  of  the  worlde. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  IL  361. 

Pardon,  gentles  all. 
The  flat  nnraised  spirits  that  have  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shak.,  Hen.  Y., 


the  "gods." 
He  ravishes  the  gazing  icaffMert. 

Bp,  Ban,  Satires,  I.  ill.  28. 

[<  scaffold  + 
-JMffi.]  1.  A"  frame  or  structure  for  temporary 
support  in  an  elevated  place ;  in  building,  a 
temporary  combination  of  timberwork  consist- 
ing of  upright  poles  and  horizontal  pieces,  on 
which  are  laid  boards  for  supporting  the  build- 
ers when  carrying  up  the  different  stages  or 
floors  of  a  building,  or  plasterers  when  execut- 
ing their  work  in  the  interior  of  houses.  The 
scaffolding  is  struck  or  removed  as  soon  as 
it  has  answered  its  purpose.    See  cut  under 


Scad  iTraehurus  saurus). 


Atlantic  coast  as  well  as  on  the  Paciflc  coast  of  North 
America.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  immense  shoals,  and 
as  many  as  20,000  have  been  taken  off  Cornwall  in  a  net  at 
one  time.  In  Cornwall  and  some  other  places  it  is  split 
and  dried  salted.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and  of  good  flavor,  some- 
what like  that  of  the  mackerel,  although  generally  it  is 
but  little  esteemed.  The  name  extends  to  any  species 
of  this  genus,  as  T.  symmetruna,  the  horse-mackerel  of 
California,  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  related  genus 
Decapterm,  more  fully  called  mackerd-scad.  A  species 
of  Caranx  (or  Trachurops),  C.  (or  T.)  crumenopUhalnaa,  is 
known  as  the  goggler,  goggle-eyed  jack,  or  big-eyed  scad. 
&ee  goggle-eyed.  ,   ,   -, 

3.  The  ray,  Baia  alba.     [Local,  Scotch.] 

scad^  (skad),  V.  and  n.  A  dialectal  form  otscald^. 

Bcaddle  (skad'l),  a.  and  n.    A  dialectal  form  of 
scathel.    Also  skaddle. 

And  there  she  now  lay  purring  as  in  scorn !  Tib,  hereto- 
fore the  meekest  of  mousers,  the  honestest,  the  least  scad^ 
die  of  the  feline  race,  a  cat  that  one  would  have  sworn 
might  have  been  trusted  with  untold  fish. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends  (ed.  Hazard),  11.  36a 


This  was  but  as  the  Scaffolding  of  a  new  edifice,  which 
for  the  time  must  board,  and  overlooke  the  highest  bat- 
tlements. MUton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst 

2.  Materials  for  scaffolds.  Imp.  Diet. — 3.  Figur- 
atively, any  sustaining  part ;  a  frame  or  frame- 
work, as  the  skeleton;  especially,  in  embryol.,  a 
temporary  formation  of  hard  parts  to  be  re- 
placed by  or  modified  into  a  permanent  struc- 
ture :  as,  the  scaffolding  of  an  embryonic  skull. 

Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to  the  shak- 
ing down  this  scaffolding  ot  the  body,  may  discover  the  in- 
ward structure.  Pope. 

4.  In  metal.,  the  formation  of  a  scaffold;  an 

engorgement.    See  scaffold,  7. 

■Whpsentthithertheir  Ambassadors  with  presents,  who  scaffoldiug-pole  (skaf'rt-ding-pol),  n.   In  build- 

had  there  their  socrtuds  prepared  for  them,  and  furnished     .-„_  nTiT^rF+T^a  ^Qi.K/.ol'i.nl£»o  wviinV,  o,,««,^»+  flm 

according  to  theh- states.       Purchas,  PUgrimage,  p.  302.     »»%one  of  the  vertical  poles  which  support  the 

„     „,         „  „        ,     .  putlogs  and  boards  of  a  scaffold.   E.H.Kmght. 

2t.  The  gaUery  or  highest  tier  of  seats  m  a  scaff-raflE  (skaf'raf),  n.    [A  loose  compound,  as 
theater.  ■-•       -•       --/-'—■--       -      -j-  —  .  • 

In  Deliker's  day,  the  price  of  admission  to  the  galleries, 
or  scaffolds  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  alike  with  the  pit, 
was,  at  some  of  the  inferior  playhouses,  one  penny  only. 

J.  Nott,  in  Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook  (rep.  1812),  p.  133. 

3.  A  stage  or  platform,  usually  elevated,  for 
the  execution  of  a  criminal. 


,  ProL 


if  <  scaff  +  raff.   CJE.  riffraff,  ruffsouff.J  Refuse ; 
riffraff;  rabble.    Also  scaff  and  raff .    [Scotch.] 

We  wadna  turn  back,  no  for  half  a  dizzen  o'  yon  scaff- 
raff.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxv. 

Sitting  there  birllng  at  your  poor  uncle's  cost,  nae  doubt, 
wl'  a'  the  scaff  and  raff  o  the  water  side,  till  sun-down. 
Seott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 


Whensoever  there  is  to  be  any  execution, .  .  .  theyereot  scaglia   (skal'yS,),  n.     [It.,  a  scale,  a  chip  of 
—J  .«„.  ti     i,„„„  .,.i,„j.j  «,«  „»._     gto^g^  Q^Q_ .  ggg  ggalei.']     The  local  name  in 

parts  of  the  Italian  Alps  of  a  limestone  of  vari- 
ous colors,  and  of  different  geological  ages. 
The  typical  scaglia  ia  a  reddish  argillaceous  limestone 
with  a  decidedly  conchoidal  fracture.  This  rock  is  of 
Jui'assic  age ',  but  there  is  an  upper  scaglia  which  is  of 
the  age  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 


a  scaffold  there,  and  after  they  have  beheaded  the  oSen 
dours  .  .  .  they  take  It  away  againe. 

Coryat,  (Crudities,  L  229. 
The  scaffold  was  the  sole  refuge  from  the  rack. 

Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic,  I.  324. 

4.  A  temporary  structure  upon  which  workmen 
stand  in  erectmg  the  walls  of  a  building, 


cut  under  putlog.— 5.  An  elevated  platform  ScagUola  (skal-yo  la),  n.     [Also  scahola;  <  It. 


upon  which  dead  bodies  are  placed — a  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  practised  by  some  tribes, 
as  of  North  American  mdians,  instead  of  burial ; 
a  kind  of  permanent  bier. — p.  In  embryol.,  a 
temporary  structure  outlining  parts  to  be  sub- 
sequently formed  in  or  upon  it;  a  framework: 


stagliuola,  dim.  of  scaglia,  a  scale:  see  scaled.] 
In  arch.,  an  Italian  process  for  imitating  stone, 
used  for  enriching  columns  and  internal  walls 
of  buildings,  it  is  an  application  of  stucco  consisting 
essentially  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  with  glue.  The  plaster 
employed  must  be  as  pure  and  white  as  possible.  Various 
colors  are  given  to  it  by  a  mixture  of  metallic  oxids.    To 


Bcagliola 

Imitate  diaeient  kinds  of  marble,  the  colors  are  mixed 
witli  the  paste.  Breccias  are  Imitated  by  introducing 
fragrpents  ot  colored  stucco ;  granites  and  porphyries  in 
the  same  way,  and  also  by  cutting  into  the  stucco  and 
fllUng  the  cavities  with  a  paste  having  the  color  o{  the 
crystals  it  ia  desired  to  imitate.  Sometimes  the  stucco  is 
put  upon  the  wall  with  a  brush,  as  many  as  twenty  coats 
being  applied.  It  is  then  roughly  polished,  and  the  cav- 
ities and  defective  places  filled  up ;  and  this  is  done  over 
and  over,  until  the  surface  has  attained  the  desired  per- 
fection ;  a  finer  polish  is  thAi  given. 

So  was  [thrown  open]  the  double  door  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  letting  in  the  warm  light  on  the  tcagliola  pillars,  the 
marble  statues,  and  the  broad  stone  staircase,  with  its  mat- 
ting worn  into  large  holes.         Qeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  i. 

scaith  (skath),  n.    A  Scotch,  spelling  of  scathe. 

scaitliless  (skath'les),  a.  A  Scotch  spelling  of 
scatheless. 

Bcala  (ska'la,),  n.  [L. ,  a  ladder,  a  flight  of  steps : 
see  scaieS.J"  1.  In  siwg.,  an  instrument  for  re- 
ducing dislocations. — 2.  PI.  scalse  (-le).  In 
zool.  andr  anat.,  one  of  three  cavities  of  the 
cochlea,  in  man  and  other  mammals  winding 
spirally  around  the  modiolus  or  columella  of 
the  ear,  as  a  spiral  staircase  winds  around  the 
newel :  in  lower  vertebrates  much  simplified. — 
3.  [cop.]  In  conch.,  an  old  generic  name  of 
wentletrapB :  same  as  Sealaria.  Klein,  1753. — 
Scala  medlJt,  the  middle  passage  of  the  spiral  canal  of  the 
cochlea,  separated  from  the  scaJa  vestibuli  by  the  mem- 
brane of  Beissner  and  from  the  scala  tympani  by  the  basi- 
lar membrane,  and  containing  upon  its  floor  the  organ  of 
Corti.  It  terminates  at  both  apex  and  base  in  a  blind 
pointed  extremity,  but  is  continuous  through  the  canalis 
reuniens,  near  its  basal  extremity,  with  the  saccule  of  the 
vestibule.  Also  called  canalie  memlira/nacem  and  cochiear 
diict  or  canal  of  the  coetdea;  the  latter  two  terms,  however, 
are  sometimes  restricted  to  mean  respectively  the  passage 
between  the  tectorial  membrane  and  the  basilar  mem- 
brane and  the  one  between  the  tectorial  membrane  and 
the  membrane  of  Beissner. — ScaJa  tympanl,  that  part  of 
the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea  which  is  on  the  under  side 
of  the  spiral  lamina,  and  is  separated  from  the  scala  media 
by  the  basilar  membrane.  It  communicates  with  the  scala 
vestibuli  at  the  apex  of  the  modiolus,  and  is  separated  from 
the  tympanum.  In  the  recent  state,  by  the  membrane  cov- 
ering the  fenestra  rotunda. — Scalk  vestibuU,  one  of  the 
three  passages  of  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  separated 
from  the  cochlear  canal  by  the  membrane  of  Beissner. 
It  begins  at  the  vestibule,  and  communicates  at  the  apex 
of  the  modiolus  with  the  scala  tympani.  Also  called  ves- 
tibular pottage. 

scalable  (ska'la-bl),  a.  l^  scaled  + -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  scaled,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.    Also  spelled  scaledble. 

By  peep  of  day.  Monsieur  Didum  was  about  the  walls  of 
Wesel,  and,  finding  the  ditch  dry  and  therampart  scoJeoiiZe, 
entered.  Court  and,  Timet  of  CImrlet  I.,  11. 27. 

scaladet  (ska-lad'),  n.  [Also  scalado  (after  It. 
or  Sp.);  <  Oi'.  escalade,  F.  escalade,  <  It.  scalata 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  escalada),  a  scaling  with  ladders,  < 
scalare,  scale:  see  sealed,  v.  Doublet  of  esca- 
lade."] An  assault  on  a  fortified  place  in  which 
the  soldiers  enter  by  means  of  ladders;  an  es- 
calade. 

The  nocturnal  tcalade  of  needy  heroes. 

ArbwOmot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

While  we  hold  parley  here, 
Baise  your  teaiaio  on  the  other  side ; 
But,  enter'd,  wreak  your  sufferings. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  3. 

We  understood  for  certain  afterward  that  Monsieur  La 
Tour's  tort  was  taken  by  assault  and  scalado. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  Eng.,  II.  291._ 

scalar  (ska'lar),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  soalans,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  ladder  or  a  flight  of  steps,  < 
scala,  scales,  a  ladder,  flight  of  steps :  see  sco^^. 
Cf .  scala/ry.]  I.  n.  In  c[uatemions,  a  real  num- 
ber, positive  or  negative,  integral,  fractional, 
or  surd :  but  some  writers  lately  extend  the 
meaning  so  as  to  include  imaginaries.  Sir  W.  B. 
Hamilton  introduced  the  word  with  the  meaning  "  a  real 
number  " ;  and  It  tends  to  confuse  the  subject  to  use  a  word 
needed  for  one  purpose  to  signify  something  else  for  which 
no  new  word  is  needed. — Scalai  Of  a  quaternion,  a  sca- 
lar which,  being  subtracted  from  the  quaternion,  leaves  a 
vector  as  the  remainder. 

II.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  scalar — Scalar  func- 
tion. See  /ancMm.— Scalar  operation,  an  operation 
which,  performed  upon  a  scalar,  gives  a  scalar.— Scalar 
quantity.    See  quantity. 

Sealaria  (ska-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1801), 
<  L.  scalaris,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  ladder  or  a 
flight  of  steps :  see  scalar.]  A  genus  of  holosto- 
mous  ptenoglossate  pectinibranchiate  gastro- 
pods, typical  of  the 
family  Scalariidss; 
the  ladder-shells  or 
wentletraps.  They 
are  marine  shells,  most- 
ly of  warm  temperate 
and  tropical  seas,  tur- 
reted  and  costate,  or 
with  many  raised  cross- 
ribs  at  intervals  along 
the  whorls.  The  most 
celebrated  species  is  5. 

formerly    con-  Wentletrap  iScaiariapreiiOsa), 
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sidered  rare  and  bringing  a  large  price.  Also  SccUa, 
Scalia,  Sealarius,  Sealarus. 

Scalarlacea  (ska-la-ri-a'sf-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Sealaria  -t-  -acea.]    Same  as  ScalarUdee. 

scalarian  (ska-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Sealaria 
+  -an.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sealaria  or 
the  Scalariidse. 
II.  n.  A  species  of  Sealaria. 

Scalaridae  (ska-lar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Scalariidse. 

scalariform  (ska-lar'i-f6i-m),  a.  [<  L.  sealaria, 
a  flight  of  steps  (neut.  pi.  of  scalm^s,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  ladder  or  a  flight  of  steps :  see  sca- 
lar) ,  +  forma,  form.  ]  1 .  Shaped  like  a  ladder ; 
resembling  a  ladder.  Specifically—  (a)  In  entom. ,  not- 
ing the  venules  or  small  cross-veins  of  an  Insect's  wings 
when  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  veins  and 
placed  at  regular  distances,  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 
(b)  In  iot.,  noting  cells  or  vessels  in  which  the  walls  are 
thickened  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  transverse  ridges. 
These  ridges,  or  alternating  thick  and  thin  places,  follow 
each  other  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  rounds  of  a 
ladder. 

2.  In  conch.,  resembling  or  related  to  Sealaria; 
scalarian.—  scalariform  conjugation,  in  fresh-water 
algse,  conjugation  between  several  cells  of  two  different 
filaments,  when  the  two  lie  very  near  one  another  side  by 
side.  Each  cell  of  each  filament  sends  out  a  short  pro- 
tuberance on  the  side  facing  the  other  filament.  When 
these  protuberances  meet^  the  cell-wall  becomes  absorbed 
at  the  extremity  of  each,  and  an  open  tube  is  thus  formed. 
It  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  conjugation  in  the  Mesocarpa- 
cea. — Scalariform  vessels,  vessels  in  which  the  walls 
are  thickened  in  a  scalariform  manner.  They  are  espe- 
cially abundant  In  ferns. 

Scalariidse  (skal-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sca- 
la/ria  +  -idee.]  Xfamily  of  ptenoglossate  gas- 
tropods whose  type  genus  is  Sealaria  ;  the  wen- 
tletraps. The  animal  has  elongated  tentacles,  with  eyes 
near  their  external  base,  a  single  gill,  and  many  unciform 
or  aciculate  teeth  in  each  cross-row  on  the  radula ;  the 
shell  is  turreted,  with  the  aperture  entire  and  subcircnlar. 
The  species  are  numerous,  especially  in  warm  seas.  Also 
ScaZiidsB,  Scalariacea,  Scalaridse.    See  cut  under  Sealaria. 

scalary  (ska'la-ri),  a.     [<  L.  scalaris,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  ladder  or  a  flight  of  steps:  see 
scala/r7]     Eesembling  a  ladder;  formed  with 
steps.      [Rare.] 
Certain  elevated  places  and  scalary  ascents. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  IS. 

scalawag,  scallawag  (skal'a-wag),  n.  [Appar. 
an  altered  form  of  Scalloway,  orig.  applied  to 
the  diminutive  cattle  imported  from  Shetland, 
of  which  Scalloway  was  the  former  capital.  Cf . 
shelUe,  a  diminutive  horse  from  Shetland.  For 
the  application  of  the  word  scalawag,  an  infe- 
rior or  worthless  animal,  to  a  worthiest  man, 
cf.  rascal  and  rwnt  in  similar  uses.]  1.  An 
under-sized,  scraggy,  or  iU-f  ed  animal  of  little 
value. 

The  truth  is  that  the  number  of  miserable  "  tcaUawags  " 
is  so  great  that .  .  .  they  tend  to  drag  down  all  above 
themselves  to  their  own  level. 

New  York  Tribune  (Cattle  EeportX  Oct.  24, 1864. 

2.  A  worthless,  good-for-nothing,  or  contemp- 
tible fellow;  a  scamp;  a  scapegrace.  The  word 
was  used  in  the  southern  United  States,  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction  (1865  to  1870  and  later),  in  an  almost 
specific  sense,  being  opprobriously  applied  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bepublican  party  to  native  Southerners  who 
acted  with  that  party,  as  distinguished  from  carpet-bagger, 
a  Bepublican  of  I^orthern  origin.    [U.  S.] 

You  good-for-nothin'  young  scalawag. 

Halibur(on  (Sam  Slick),  Human  Nature.    (Borffiett.) 

I  don't  know  that  he's  much  worth  the  saving.  He 
looks  a  regular  scalawag.       Harper's  Mag.,  LZXIX.  117. 

scald^  (sk§,ld),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scalded  (for- 
merly or  dial,  also  scali),  ppr.  scalding.  [<  ME. 
scalden,  schalden,  scolden,  scald,  bum  (with  hot 
liquid  or  with  a  hot  iron),  =  loel.  shalda  = 
Norw.  sJcaalda  =  Sw.  skalla  =  Dan.  sTcolde, 
scald,  <  OP.  escalder,  eschauder,  F.  4chauder  = 
Sp.  Pg.  escaldar  =  It.  scaldare,  heat  with  hot 
water,  scald,  <  LL.  excaldare,  wash  in  hot  wa- 
ter, <  L.  ex-,  out,  thoroughly,  +  caMiw,  contr.  of 
caUdus,  hot,  <  calere,  be  hot:  see  cali(i,caldron, 
etc.,  and  cf .  chafe,  ult.  from  the  same  L.  verb.] 

1.  To  bum  or  affect  painfully  with  or  as  with 

a  hot  or  boiling  liquid  or  with  steam:  formerly 

used  also  of  burning  with  a  hot  iron. 

I  am  scalded  with  my  viblent  motion. 

Shatc.,  K.  John,  v.  7.  49. 

Thick  flow'd  their  tears,  but  mocked  them  the  more. 
And  only  scalt  their  cheeks  which  flam'd  before. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  vl.  41. 

Close  to  Earth  his  Face, 
Scalding  with  Tears  th'  already  faded  Grass. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

2.  To  cook  slightly  by  exposure  for  a  short 
time  to  steam  or  to  hot  water  or  some  other 
heated  liquid:  as,  to  scald  milk.— 3.  To  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  thoroughly:  as,  to  scald  a  tub. 

Take  chekyns,  scalde  hom  fayre  and  clene. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  22. 


scald-head 

To  scald  hogs  and  take  of  their  haire,  glabrEcre  sues. 

Baret. 

She 's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  you 

are.  Stot.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2.  71. 

scald^  (sk&ld),  n.  [<  scald^,  v.]  A  burn  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin  and  flesh  by  a  hot  liquid  or  va.- 
TpOT.  =  S7n.  Bum,  Scald.  See  imrnl. 
scald^  (skS,ld),  n.  [An  erroneous  form  of  scall, 
apparently  due  to  confusion  with  scald^,  a.] 
Scab;  scaU;  scurf  on  the  head. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 

And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld. 

Was  overgrowne  with  scurf  e  and  filthy  scald. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viil  47. 
Blanch  swears  her  husband 's  lovely,  when  a  scald 
Has  blear'd  his  eyes.  Berrick,  Upon  Blanch. 

scald^,  a.    See  scalled. 

scalds,  skald^  (skald  or  skaid), ».  [<  ME.  scald, 
scalde,  scawde  (=  G.  slcalde  =  Sw.  slcald  =  Dan. 
skjald),  <  leel.  skald,  a  poet,  the  accepted  word 
for  'poet,'  but  prob.  ong.  or  later  used  in  a  de- 
preoiative  sense  (as  indicated  by  the  derived 
sJcdldi,  apoetaster,  a  vagrantverse-maker,si;a2<i- 
fifl,  a  poetaster ;  cf .  skdlda,  make  verses  (used  in 
depreciation),  leir-skald,  a  poetaster  {leir,  clay), 
shaldska/pr,  a  libel  in  verse,  also  (in  a  good 
sense) poetry,  etc., skseldinn, libelous,  etc.).  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat,  perhaps  orig.  'loud  talker,' 
<  skjalla  (pret.  skall)  (=  Sw.  skalla  =  G.  schal- 
len),  resound ;  akin  to  scold :  see  scold.  Accord- 
ing to  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson,  the  name  has  ref- 
erence to  libels  and  imprecations  which  were  in 
the  heathen  age  scratched  on  poles;  cf.  skdlda 
(=  OHG.  scalta,  MHCJ.  schalte),  a  pole,  skdld- 
stong,  also  nidhstong  (jnidh,  a  hbel),  a  pole  with 
imprecations  and  charms  scratched  on  it.]  An 
ancient  Scandinavian  poet ;  one  who  composed 
poems  in  honor  of  distinguished  men  and  their 
achievements,  and  recited  and  sang  them  on 
public  occasions.  The  scalds  of  the  Norsemen 
answered  to  the  bards  of  the  Britons  or  Celts. 
So  proudly  the  Scalds  raise  their  voices  of  triumph. 
As  the  Northmen  ride  over  the  broad-bosomed  billow. 
W.  Motherwell,  Battle-fiag  of  Sigurd. 
I  heard  his  scalds  strike  up  triumphantly 
Some  song  that  told  not  of  the  weary  sea. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 18. 

scald^  (skald),  V.    A  Scotch  fonn  of  scold. 

scald^  (skaid),  n.  [Short  for  scaldweed.]  A 
European  dodder,  CuscutaEv/ro-psea.  Also  scald- 
weed.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

scaldabancot,  n.  [<  It.  scaldabanco,  "one  that 
keepes  a  seate  warme,  but  ironically  spoken  of 
idle  lecture  [r]s  that  possesse  a  pewe  in  the 
schooles  or  pulpet  in  churches  and  bafSe  out 
they  know  not  what;  also  a  hot-headed  puri- 
tane"  (Florio,  1611) ;  <  scaldare,  heat,  warm,  -I- 
ianco,  bench:  see  scaZ^ and  iank^.  The  allu- 
sion in  mountebank  and  salUmbanco  is  different.] 
A  hot  declaimer. 

The  Presbyterians,  those  Scalda-bancos  or  hot  declamers, 

had  wrought  a  great  distast  in  the  Commons  at  the  king. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  182.    (Dames.) 

scaldberry  (skWd'her^i),   n.     The  European 
blackberry,  Bubtis  fmUcosus,  which  was  once 
reputed  to  give  children  scald-head. 
scalderi  (skai'dSr),  n.     [<  scaldX  +  -er-i.]     1. 
One  who  scalds  (meat,  vessels,  etc.). 
Or  Balph  there,  with  his  kitchen-boys  and  scolders. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  pot  or  vessel  for  scalding:  as,  a  milk- 
scalder. 

scalder^t  (skal'dfer  or  sk&l'dfer),  n.  An  errone- 
ous form  of  scald^. 

These  practices  and  opinions  co-operated  with  the  kin- 
dred superstitions  of  dragons,  dwaris,  fairies,  giants,  and 
enchanters,  which  the  traditions  of  the  Gothic  scolders  had 
already  planted. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  diss.  i.    (Latham.) 

scald-fish  (sklkld'fish),  n.  A  marine  pleuronec- 
tid  or  flatfish,  Amoglossus  laterna:  so  called, 


Scald-fish  t^Arnoglossus  laterna). 

it  is  said,  from  its  appearance  of  having  been 
dipped  in  scalding  water.  Day. 
scald-head  (sk&ld'hed),  «.  [<  scald^,  scalled, 
+  head.]  A  vague  term  in  vulgar  use  for  tinea 
favosa,  and  other  affections  of  the  scalp  which 
superficially  resemble  it. 


scald-head 

Mean  of  statore  he  [Mahomet]  was,  and  evill  propor- 
tioned ;  having  ever  a  maid-head,  which  made  him  wear  a 
white  abash  continually.  Sandys,  Travalles,  p.  42. 

Scaldic  (skal'-  or  skai'dik),  a.  [<  scaliP  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  the  scalds  or  Norse  poets;  com- 
posed by  scalds. 

scalding  (skai'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  s(iaM\  «.] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  burning  with  hot 
liquid  or  with  steam. — 2.  pi.  Things  scalded  or 
boiled,  especially  while  still  scalding  hot. 

Immediately  the  boy  belonging  to  our  mess  ran  to  the 
locker,  from  whence  he  carried  off  a  large  wooden  platter, 
and  in  a  tew  minutes  returned  with  it  full  of  boiled  peas, 
crying  Scoldings  all  the  way  as  he  came. 

Smollett,  Koderick  Random,  xzv.    (Davies.) 

scaldino  (skal-de'no),  n.  [It.,  <  scaldare,  heat : 
see  sealcP-.']  A  small  covered  brazier  of  glazed 
earthenware,  used  in  Italy. 


Old  Venetian  Scaldino. 

A  man  who  had  lived  for  forty  years  in  the  pungent 
atmosphere  of  an  air-tight  stove,  succeeding  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  roaring  hearth  fires,  contented  himself  with 
the  spare  heat  of  a  scaldino,  which  he  held  his  clasped 
hands  over  in  the  very  Italian  manner. 

W.  2>.  Sffwells,  Indian  Summer,  xi. 

An  aged  crone  with  a  scaldino  in  her  lap,  a  tattered 
shawl  over  her  head,  and  an  outstretched,  skinny  palm, 
guards  the  portal  of  every  sanctuary. 

Tie  Century,  XXX.  208. 

scaldragf  (skaid'rag),  n.  [<  scaW^,  v.,  +  obj. 
ragri.]  One  who  soalda  or  boils  rags;  asealder: 
a  nickname  for  a  dyer. 

For  to  be  a  laundres  imports  onely  to  wash  or  dresse 
lawne,  which  is  as  much  impeachment  as  to  cal  a  justice 
of  the  peace  a  beadle,  a  dyer  a  sealdraffge,  or  a  fish- 
monger a  seller  of  gubbins. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630),  II.  165.    (EalUwell.) 

scaldweed  (skd,ld'wed),  n.    Same  as  scald^. 
scale!  (skal),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  skale;  < 

ME.  scale,  also  assibilated  shale,  schale,  <  AS. 

scealu,  seeale,  a  scale,  husk,  =  MD, 

D.  school,  a  scale,  husk,  =  MLG-. 
OHG.  seala  (d  or  a),  MHCr.  schale,  sehal  {& 
or  a),  G.  schale,  a  shell,  husk,  scale,  =  Dan. 
skal,  shell,  peel,  rind,  sTciel,  the  scale  of  a 
fish,  =  Sw.  skal,  a  shell,  peel,  rind,  =  Goth. 
skalja,  a  tUe;  of.  OF.  escale,  F.  4cale,  Scaille 
=  It.  scaglia,  a  shell,  scale  (<  OEG.);  akin  to 
AS.  scale,  scSle,  MHG.  scale,  seole,  E.  scale, 
etc.,  a  bowl,  dish  of  a  balance,  etc.  (see  scaled), 
to  AS.  seyll,  scell,  E.  sheW,  etc.  (see  shell),  to  G. 
scholle,  a  flake  (of  ice),  a  clod,  ^tc. ;  <  Teut. 
V  *skal,  *skel,  separate,  split ;  cf .  OBulg.  skoKka, 
a  mussel  (shell),  Boss,  skala,  bark,  shell,  Lith. 
skelti,  split,  etc.    From  the  same  root  are  ult. 

E.  scal^,  shale^  (a  doublet  of  scaled),  shale^, 
shell,  scall,  scalp'-,  scallop  =  scollop,  sculU  = 
skulU,  seuU^  =  skull^,  skill,  etc.,  skoal  (a  doub- 
let of  scaled),  etc.,  and  prob.  the  first  element 
in.  scabbarS^.  Ct.  scaled,  v.}  1.  A  husk,  shell, 
pod,  or  other  thin  cover- 
ing of  a  seed  or  fruit,  as 
of  the  bean. —  2.  Inftoi., 
a  small  rudimentary  or 
thin  scarious  body,  usu- 
ally a  metamorphosed 
leas,  scale-like  in  form 
and  often  in  arrange- 
ment, constituting  the 
covering  of  the  leaf-buds 
of  deciduous  trees  in 
cold  climates,  the  involu- 
cre of  the  Compositae,  the 
bracts  of  the  catkin,  the 
imbricated  and  thick- 
ened leaves  which  con- 
stitute the  biilb,  and  the 
like.  Also  applied  in  the 
ConifersB  to  the  leaves  or  _ 
bracts  of  the  cone,  and     ^_  ^^  ^^^..^^  „„^  „, 

to  the  chaff  on  the  stems    aie  stem  of  Lathrxa  Silua- 

of  ferns.    See  also  cuts   ^Sit't^A^'^''^^}^^. 
under  imbricate  and  ros-  ««>■*»  j/^,  the  imbricate  scale- 

-,       .  r»       T  "1         like  bracts  of  the  spike  of  O*- 

m-plant.  —  3.    In   0OOI.,    pemsbadius. 


lai 


,  Cycloid  Scale  of  Caranx,  en- 


en^irged.  c.  Ganoid  Scale  of  Lepi- 
dosteus  tristmcHus,  three  fifths  nat- 
ural size. 
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an  epidermal  or  exoskeletal  structure  that  is 
thin,  flat,  hard  or  dry,  and  of  some  definite 
extent;  a  piece  of  cuticle  that  is  squamous, 
scaly,  or  homy,  and  does  not  constitute  a 
hair,  a  feather,  or  a  horn,  hoof,  nail,  or  claw ; 
a  squama;  a  scute;  ascutellum.  All. these  struc- 
tures,  however,  belong  to  one  class,  and  there  is  no  ab- 
solute distinction.  Scales  axe  often  of  large  size  and 
great  comparative  thickness  or  solidity,  and  may  be  re- 
inforced by  bone,  in  which  case  they  are  commonly  called 
shields  or  plates.  Specifically — (a)  In  iehth.^  one  of  the 
particular  modifications  of  epidermis  which  collectively 
form  the  usual  covering,  more  or  less  complete,  of  fishes ; 
a  flsh-scale.  They  are  of  many  forms  and  sizes,  but 
have  been  sometimes  considered  under  the  four  heads  of 
cydmd,  ctenoid,  ganoid,  and  placoid,  and  fishes  have  been 
classified  accordingly,  as  by  Agassiz.  (See  cycloid,  etc.) 
They  are  developed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  general  ejpi- 
dermis,  but  vary  greatly  in  form  and  other  characteris- 
tics. In  most  living  fishes  they  are  expanded  homy  lamel- 
lae, and  Imbricated,  the  posterior  edges  of  one  transverse 
row  overlapping  adjacent  parts  of  the  succeeding  row. 
Growth  takes  place  from  a  central,  subcentral,  or  posterior 
nucleus  by  increase  at  the  periphery.  GeneraiUy  the  ante- 
rior part,  or  base  of  insertion,  is  provided  with  strise  or 
grooves  diverging  backward.  (1)  In  numerous  fishes 
growth  takes  place  in  layers  and  at  the  posterior  edges  as 
much  as  at  the  anterior, 
and  there  are  no  teeth  or 
denticles  at  the  posterior 
margin :  such  are  called 
cycloid  scales.  (2)  When 
the  posterior  margin  is 
beset  with  denticles,  a 
ctenoid  scale  is  the  result. 
When  vestiges  of  such 
teeth  or  denticles  are  re- 
tained on  the  surface  be- 
tween the  nucleus  and  the 
posterior  margin,  the  sur- 
faceistothat  eztentmur^ 
cated.  In  other  forms  the 
growth  is  almost  entirely 
sidev^ays  and  forward, 
and  the  nucleus  is  consequently  near  the  posterior  edge. 
(3)  Still  other  fishes  have  a  hard  enameled  surface  to  the 
scale,  which  is  generally  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  and  such, 
a  scale  is  called  ganoid;  but  few  modem  fishes  are  thus 
armed,  though  scales  of  this  kind  were  developed  by 
numerous  extinct  forms.  (4)  When  the  scales  are  very 
small,  or  represented  by  ossified 
papillae  of  the  cutis,  they  are 
called  placoid;  such  are  found 
in  most  of  the  sharks.  Be- 
tween these  various  types  there 
are  gradations,  and  there  are 
also  numerous  modifications 
in  other  directions.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  scales  be- 
comes also  of  Blight  systematic 
importance  in  som  e  groups,  and 
the  same  family  may  contain 
species  with  a  scfdeless  body 
and  others  with  scales  of  the 
ctenoid  and  cycloid  types.  The 
scales  of  various  fishes,  as  the 
sheepshead,  mullet,  and  cb-um, 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  work,  as 
mock  jewelry,  fiower-sprays,  etc.  Pearl-white  or  essence 
d'Orient,  used  in  making  artificial  pearls,  is  prepared  from 
the  scales  of  Albumiis  litddus  and  other  cyprinoid  fishes. 
(b)  In  Tierpetf  one  of  the  euticular  structures  which  form 
me  usual  covering  of  reptiles  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  amphibians,  as  a  snake  or  lizard.  These  scales  are 
commonly  small,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  special 
shields  OT  plates  which  cover  the  head,  and  the  large  spe- 
cialized gastrosteges  or  tvrosteges  of  the  under  parts,  as  of  a 
serpent.  They  are  usually  arranged  in  definite  rows  or 
series,  and  are  also  called  scutes  or  seiUeUa.  In  the  Chelo- 
nia  or  turtles  one  of  the  thin  plates  of  tortoise-shell  which 
cover  the  carapace  is  a  scale.  See  tortoise-sTtell.  (c)  In  or- 
nith. :  (1)  A  reduced  feather,  lacking  locked  barbs,  and  with 
fiattened  stem :  as,  the  scates  of  a  penguin.  (2)  A  feather 
with  metallic  luster  or  iridescence,  as  those  on  the  throat 
of  a  humming-bird.  (8)  A  nasal  opercle ;  a  naricorn :  as, 
the  nasEd  scale.  (4)  One  of  the  large  regular  divisions  of 
the  tarsal  euvelop ;  a  scutellum  :  the  smaller  or  irregular 
pieces  being  usually  called  plates,  (d)  In  mamnuU.,  one 
of  the  euticular  plates  which  may  replace  hairs  on  much 
of  the  body :  as,  the  scaies  of  a  pangolin. 
4.  Something  Kke  or  likened  to  a  scale ;  some- 
thing desquamated  or  exfoliated;  a  flake;  a 
shell;  a  scab. 

In  the  spiritual  conflict  of  S.  Pauls  conversion  there  fell 
scales  from  hia  eyes  that  were  not  perceav'd  before. 

MUton,  Church-Govemment,  i.  7. 
Specifically — (a)  A  thin  plate  of  bone;  a  scale-like  or  shell- 
lu£e  bone :  as,  the  human  lacrymal  bone  is  a  mere  scale;  the 


scale 


vi-  ^.y^"^.. 


Placoid  Scales  of  a  Shark 
{Odtmtasfis  littoralW), 


squamosal  is  a  tbin  scaU  of  bone.  W)  A  part  of  the  perios- 
tracnm,  or  epidermal  covering  of  tbe  sbell  of  a  moUusk. 
(c)  One  of  the  broad  flat  structures,  or  hemielytra,  which 
cover  some  annelid^  as  the  scalebacks,  with  a  kind  of 
defensive  armor,  (d)  In  entont.:  (l)One  of  the  minute 
structures  which  constitute  the  covering  at  the  wings  of 
lepidopterons  insects,  as  the  furriness  of  a  butterfly  or 
moth.  These  are  modified  hairs  which  when  well  de- 
veloped are  thin,  flat  plates,  pointed  at  the  end  where 
they  are  attached  to  the  surface  and  generally  divided 
into  a  number  of  long  teeth  at  the  other  end ;  they  are  set 
in  rows  overlapping  each  other  slightly,  like  tiles  or 
shingles  on  a  root.  These  scales  are  ornamented  with  mi- 
croscopic lines,  and  are  of  various  and  often  very  bright 
colors.  By  covering  the  transparent  membrane  of  the 
wings  they  form  the  beautiful  patterns  much  admired  in 
these  insects.  See  cut  in  next  column,  and  cut  under  Lepi- 
doptera.  (2)  One  of  the  plates,  somewhat  similar  to  ttiose  on 
a  butterfly  B  wing,  covering  the  bodies  of  most  Thysanura 
{Lepisnuaidee,  Podurida).  (3)  Onebf  the  little  flakes  which, 
scattered  singly  or  close  together,  so  as  to  cover  the  wliole 
surface  in  a  uniform  manner,  ornament  the  bodies  and 


Scales  from  Wing  of  Butteifly  (yanessa  <zn/t;?>(i), highly  magnified 

I,  from  border  of  anterior  wing,  above ;  2,  from  border  of 

anterior  wing,  below. 

wine-covers  of  many  beetles,  especially  species  of  Cwca- 
liomda.  These  scales  are  frequently  mingled  with  hairs ; 
they  are  often  metallic  and  very  beautifully  colored.  (4) 
One  of  the  mdimentaTy  wings  of  some  insects,  as  fleas, 
or  some  similar  process  or  formation  on  the  thorax :  as, 
the  covering  scale,  the  operculum  or  tegula  of  various  in- 
sects. Seetegiila.  fS)  The  shield  covering  the  body  of  moat 
female  scale-insects  (Coccidx),  and  subsequently,  when 
the  insect  dies  and  shrivels  up,  serving  to  protect  the 


a.  Scales  of  Chionaspis  pini/olist  upon  pine-leaves,  natural  size ; 
b,  scale  of  male,  enlarged :  c,  straight  scale  of  female,  enlarged ;  d. 
curved  scale  of  female,  enlaced. 

eggs  and  young  which  are  concealed  beneath  it.  (See  ac- 
companying cut.)  It  is  formed  either  by  an  exudation 
from  the  body  of  the  female,  or  by  her  cast-oS  larva-skins 
cemented  together.  Hence— (6)  Acoccid;  a  scale-insect: 
as,  the  barnacle  scale,  CeroptasCes  cirripediformis,  common 
in  Florida.  See  cuts  under  cocmu,  cochineal,  and  saUe-inteet. 
(7)  A  vertical  dilatation  of  the  petiole  of  the  abdomen,  found 
in  some  ants.  Also  called  nodTiS  or  nade.  (e)  One  of  the ' 
large  hard  scabs  which  form  in  some  diseases  of  the  human 
skin.  (/)  One  of  the  metal  plates  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  frame  of  a  pocket-knife,  and  to  which  the  outer  part>  of 
ivory  or  other  material,  is  riveted,  (g)  The  crust  of  oxid 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  metal  heated  with  exposure  to 
the  air :  used  chiefly  with  reference  to  iron,  as  in  the  terms 
viiU-Bcale,  ha/rmner-scale,  etc. — Black  scale,  Lecaifti/um 
oleSB,  which  feeds  on  the  olive,  oleander,  citron,  etc.  It 
originated  in  Europe,  but  is  now  found  in  California  and 
Australia.  [California.] — Chaff  scale,  Pa/rlajtoria  per- 
gandei,  an  enemy  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  [Florida.] — 
Cottony  maple-scale.  See  Pvlmnaria. — ^Flat  scale,  L^ 
caniunt  hesp^idmn,  a  common  greenhouse  pest  on  many 
plants  in  all  parts  of  the  world.— Fluted  scEde.  See  eush- 
ton-scale.—Long  scale,3/!/tSoroi«ffZoiwj%  apestof  eitrus- 
plants,  common  to  southern  Europe  and  the  southern 
TTnited  States.  [Florida.  ] — OUnlng  scale,  Chtmiaspii  U- 
davis,  which  burrows  beneath  the  epidermal  layer  of 
leaves  and  twigs  of  various  tropical  plants.— Oleander 
scale,  Aspidiotm  nerii,  a  cosmopolitan  enemy  of  the  olean- 
der.—Fine-leaf  scale,  Chionaspis  pinifolise.  See  figure 
above.—  Puiple  scale,  MytHagpU  dtriaOa,  a  pest  of  citrus- 
plants  in  southern  Europe  and  the  southern  United  States. 
[Florida.]— Quince  scale,  Aspidiotus  eydania,  which  in- 
fests the  quince  in  Florida.—  Red  scale,  Aonidia  anrantU, 
a  cosmopolitan  enemy  of  the  orange. — Eose  scale,  Di- 
aspisrosce.—Sa.n.JOB6acale,Aspidiotusdestnu!tor,nalim 
to  China,  especially  injurious  in  the  United  States,  in 
young  orchards.— Scales  scaled.  See  scaled.— Setoty 
scale,  Chionaspis  fur/urus,  a  common  pest  of  the  apple 
in  the  United  States.— White  scale.  Same  as  cvsliim- 
mirie.— Willow  scale,  Chionaspis  salieis,  the  common 
white-willow  bark-louse  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
scale^  (skal),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scaled,  ppr.  scaU 
mg.  [Formerly  also  skale  (8e.  skail);  <  ME. 
scalen,  schalen  =  OHG.  skelen,,  MHG.  scheU,  G. 
schdlen,  shell,  =  Sw.  skala  =  Dan.  skaUe,  shell, 
hull_(cr.  D.  schillen,  pare,  peel) ;  from  thenoim, 
but  in  the  mere  sense  '  separate'  prob.  in  part 
a  secondary  form  (as  if  a  var.  of  skill,  v.)  of  the 
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primitive  verb,  Tent.  ■\/ skal,  skel,  separate:  see 
scaled,  TO.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  deprive  of  scales,  as 
a  fish. 

Soalyn  fysche,    Exquamo,  Bquamo. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  442. 

Our  American  neighbors  neither  allow  set-nets,  or  drift- 
nets,  on  their  shores,  as  they  say  nets  break  up  the  schulls 
of  herring,  and  destroy  them  by  scaling — that  is,  rubbing 
off  their  scales,  when  they  are  in  a  large  body.       Perley. 

2.  To  peel;  husk;  shell:  as,  to  scaZe  almonds. 
— 3.  To  pare  down  or  ofE;  shave  or  reduce,  as 
a  surface. 

It  all  the  mountains  and  hills  were  eedled  and  the  earth 
made  even,  the  waters  would  not  overflow  its  smooth  sur- 
face. T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  i.  7. 

4.  In  metal.,  to  get  rid  of  the  scale  or  film  of 
oxid  formed  on  the  surface  of  (a  metal),  as  of 
iron  plates,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clean  surface 
for  tinning. —  5.  To  clean  (the  inside  of  a  can- 
non) by  firing  oS  a  small  quantity  of  powder. 

The  two  large  guns  on  the  after  tower  were  first  scaled 
with  light  blank  charges.  Set.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8695. 

6.  To  cause  to  separate ;  disperse ;  scatter :  as. 
to  scale  a  crowd. 

Ah,  sirrah,  now  the  hugy  heaps  of  cares  that  lodgM  in  my 

mind 
Are  scaiid  from  their  nestling-place,  and  pleasures  passage 

find, 
For  that,  as  well  as  Glyomon,  Clamydes  broke  his  day. 

Peele,  Sir  Glyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 

7.  To  spill:  as,  to  scale  salt;  to  scate  water. — 

8.  To  spread,  as  manure  or  some  loose  sub- 
stance. [In  the  last  three  senses  obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in 
thin  layers  or  laminee ;  ^become  reduced  by  the 
separation  or  loss  of  surface  scales  or  flakes. 

The  creatures  that  cast  their  skin  are  the  snake,  the  vi- 
per. .  .  .  Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab.  .  .  .  The  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells 
never ;  so  as  it  is  like  they  scale  off  and  crumble  away 
by  degrees.  Bacon,  JSat.  Hist.,  §  732. 

The  pillar  [Pompey's]  is  well  preserved,  except  that  it 
has  sccaed  away  a  very  little  to  the  south. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  8. 

2.  To  separate ;  break  up ;  disperse ;  scatter. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled,  &  departed 
awaie.  HoUnshed,  Chron.,  in.  499. 

See  how  they  scale,  and  turn  their  tail. 
And  rin  to  flail  and  plow,  man. 

The  BatUe  of  Slierif-Muir,  st.  6. 

scale^  (skal),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  scofe;  (. 
ME.  scale,  sJcale,  also  assibilated  schale,  also 
(with  reg.  change  of  long  a)  scoale,  scolfi,  <  AS. 
scale  (pi.  seedla)  (,scdle1),  a  bowl,  a  dish  of  a 
balance,  =  OS.  scala  («c<jla?),  a  bowl  (to  drink 
from),  =  North  Fries,  slcal,  head(-pan)  of  a 
testaceous  animal.  Fries,  skeel,  a  pot,  =  MD. 
schalle,  T>.  schaal  =  MLQ-.  schale,  a  bowl,  dish 
of  a  balance,  =  OHG.  scdla  (se&la  ?).  MHG. 
schale,  sehal,  Gr.  schale,  a  bowl,  dish,  cup,  = 
Ic.el.  skdl,  a  howl,  dish  of  a  balance,  =  Sw.  slcdl 
=  Dan.  skaal,  a  bowl,  cup  (whence  E.  skoal, 
q.  V.) ;  akin  to  AS.  scealu,  sceale,  a  scale,  shell, 
etc.,  B.  scale\  and  to  AS.  seyll,  scell,  etc.,  shell, 
E.  shell:  see  scale\  shell,  sculP-,  sTculU,  scuU^, 
shull^,  etc.  The  forms  have  been  more  or  less 
confused  with  those  of  scaled,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  quantity  (a  and  d)  is  in  the  early  forms 
more  or  less  uncertain.]     If.  A  bowl;  a  cup. 

A  bassyn,  a  boUe,  other  a  scole. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1145. 

2.  The  bowl  or  dish  of  a  balance ;  hence,  the 
balance  itself,  or  the  whole  instrxunent:  as,  to 
turn  the  scale :  generally  used  in  the  plural 
when  applied  to  the  whole  instrument. 

They  buy  and  sell  not  with  golde,  but  siluer,  and  that 
not  coined,  but  enery  one  hath  his  scoles  with  him  to  the 
Market  to  weigh  his  siluer.    Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  438. 

I  am  one  of  those  indifferent  Men  that  would  have  the 
Scales  of  Power  in  Europe  kept  even. 

ffowell,  Letters,  ii.  43. 

Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  245. 

3.  pi.  [cap.]  The  sign  of  the  Balance,  or  Libra, 

in  the  zodiac Beam  and  scales,  a  balance.— Even 

scales,  scales  in  which  the  beam  is  suspended  at  the  mid- 
point of  its  length,  so  that  the  poise  and  the  object  bal- 
anced must  be  of  the  same  weight.— Fig-metal  scales. 
See  oi^-nwtai.— Keglstering  scale,  a  weighing-scale  in 
which  pressure  on  a  stud  causes  the  weight  of  the  object 
in  the  scale  to  be  recorded  on  a  card.  M.  B.  Knight  (See 
also  plaiformrscale.) 

scaled  (skal),  v.  t.    [<  scaled,  ».]    1.  To  weigh 

in  or  as  in  scales;  measure;  compare;  estimate. 

Ton  have  found. 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 

That  he 's  your  fixed  enemy.    SAufc,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  267. 

"Well,"  says  old  Bitters,  "I  expect  I  can  scale  a  fair 

load  of  wood  with  e'er  a  man."  Lowdl,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 
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2.  To  weigh;  have  a  weight  of:  as,  the  fish 
«caM  seven  pounds.  [CoUoq.]  — 3.  To  make 
of  the  proper  or  exact  weight:  as,  a  scaled  pot- 
tle of  wine.     [CoUoq.  or  trade  use.] 

It  is  kneaded,  allowed  to  stand  an  hour,  and  scaZed  into 

loaves,  and  baked,  the  oven  being  at  400'  Fah.  to  460°  Fah. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  140. 

Scaled  herring,  a  smoked  herring  of  the  best  quality. 
It  must  be  7  Inches  long,  and  fat. — Scaling  0£^  in  bread- 
making,  the  process  of  cutting  off  masses  of  dough  and 
bringing  them  to  proper  weight. 
scaled  (skal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  skale;  < 
ME.  scale,  shale  =  OP.  escMel,  seguele,  F.  4chelle, 
a  ladder,  =  Sp.  Pg.  escala,  a  ladder,  staircase, 
scale,  =  It.  scala,  a  ladder,  staircase,  scale,  < 
L.  scdla,  usually  in  pi.  scdlse,  a  flight  of  steps, 
stairs,  a  staircase,  a  ladder,  for  *scadla,  <  scan- 
dere,  climb:  see  scan,  ascend,  descend,  etc. 
Prom  the  L.  scdla  are  also  ult.  E.  scalade,  esca- 
lade, eschelon,  etc.  In  def .  7  the  noun  is  from 
the  verb.]  1.  A  ladder;  a  flight  of  steps ;  any- 
thing by  means  of  which  one  may  ascend. 

All  true  and  fruitttil  natural  philosophy  hath  a  double 
scale  or  ladder,  ascendent  and  descendent. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  156. 
Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges ;  ...  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou'mayst  ascend, 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  691. 

One  still  sees,  on  the  bendings  of  these  mountains,  the 
marks  of  several  ancient  scales  of  stairs,  by  which  they 
used  to  ascend  them. 

AdtMson,  Kemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  1. 445). 

2.  A  series  of  marks  laid  down  at  determinate 
distances  along  a  line,  for  purposes  of  measure- 
ment and  computation;  also,the  rule  upon  which 
one  or  more  such  series  are  laid  down. — 3.  In 
music:  (a)  A  definite  and  standard  series  of 
tones  within  some  large  limiting  interval,  like 
an  octave,  selected  for  artistic  purposes.  The 
first  step  toward  an  artistic  system  of  tones  is  the  adoption 
of  some  interval  for  the  division  of  the  infinite  possible 
range  of  tones  into  convenient  sections  of  equal  length.  In 
Greek  music,  this  unit  of  division  was  originally  the  tetra- 
chord ;  in  medieval  music,  the  hexachord ;  and  in  modem 
music,  the  octave,  though  the  octave  is  more  or  less  recog- 
nized in  all  systems.  Within  the  tetrachord,  hexachord,  or 
octave  various  scales  are  possible.  (See  tetrachord  and 
hexachord.^  The  abstract  method  whereby  the  octave 
is  divided  and  the  succession  of  tones  ordered  within  it 
is  properly  called  a  mode;  but  when  a  mode  is  applied 
at  some  given  pitch  the  concrete  result  is  called  a  key  or 
scale  (though  irwde  and  scale  are  often  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  abstract  sense).  A  scale  is  distinguished  from 
a  key  in  that  it  is  used  simply  of  the  tones  of  the  key 
when  arranged  in  order  of  pitch.  The  successive  tones 
of  a  scale  are  called  degrees;  they  are  usually  numbered 
frombelowupward.  The  first toneor  starting-tone  iscalled 
the  key-note  or  key-tone.  The  historic  process  of  scale-in- 
vention is,  of  course,  unconscious.  The  selection  of  tones 
seems  to  be  contoolled  primarily  by  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  their  hanuonic  relations  to  the  starting-tone  and 
to  each  other,  though  limited  and  modified  by  a  desire  to 
secure  an  even  melodic  succession  without  too  short  in- 
tervals. When  the  smallest  interval  allowed  is  the  whole 
step  or  major  second,  five-toned  or  pentatonic  scales  are 
produced, .such  as  are  used  among  the  Chinese,  in  the 
older  music  of  various  Celtic  nations,  and  by  certain  semi- 
civilized  peoples.  When  the  half-step  or  semitone  is  tol- 
erated, seven-toned  or  heptatonic  scales  are  produced,  as 
in  the  later  Greek  and  all  modern  systems.  When  smaller 
intervals  than  the  semitone  are  admitted,  scales  of  more 
than  seven  tones  are  produced,  as  amoni;  the  Hindus,  the 
Persians,  and  other  Orientals.  In  modern  European  mu- 
sic two  chief  forms  of  scale  are  used,  the  major  and  the 
minor,  the  latter  having  three  varieties.  (See  mod6\  7  (a) 
(3).>  Both  forms  are  termed  diatonic.  When,  for  pur- 
poses of  modulation  or  of  melodic  variety,  other  interme- 
diate tones  are  added,  they  are  called  chromatic  tones,  and 
a  scale  in  which  all  the  longer  steps  of  a  diatonic  scale 
are  divided  by  such  intermediate  tones  is  a  chromatic  scale, 
containing  eleven  tones  in  all.  (See  chromatic.)  Properly 
an  upward  chromatic  scale  for  melodic  purposes  differs 
from  a  downward,  but  on  the  keyboard  they  are  assumed 
to  be  equivalent.  In  written  music,  a  scale  noted  in  both 
sharps  and  flats,  so  as  to  include  the  nominal  constituents 
of  both  an  upward  and  a  downward  chromatic  scale,  is 
called  an  enharmonic  scale.  A  chromatic  scale  for  har- 
monic purposes  includes,  in  addition  to  the  tones  of  the 
usual  diatonic  major  scale,  a  minor  second,  a  minor  third, 
an  augmented  fourth,  a  minor  sixth,  and  a  minor  seventh. 
When  a  scale  of  either  kind  is  made  up  of  tones  having  ex- 
act harmonic  relations  with  the  key-note,  it  is  called  exact 
OTpure  ;  but  the  compromise  construction  of  the  keyboard 
reduces  all  scales  to  an  arbitrary  form,  called  tempered. 
In  solmization,  the  tones  of  a  scale  are  represented  by  the 
syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc.  (See  interval,  keyboard,  solmiza- 
tion, and  temperament.)  (6)  Any  particular  scale 
based  upon  a  given  key-note :  as,  the  scale  of 
Gr  or  of  P.  Unless  otherwise  qualified,  such  a  scale  is 
understood  to  be  a  major  scale.  All  major  scales  are  es- 
sentially similar,  except  in  pitch ;  all  minor  scales  also. 
On  the  keyboard,  however,  there  is  considerable  mechan- 
ical difference  on  account  of  the  varying  succession  of  the 
white  and  black  digitals.  (See  iej/l,  7.)  (c)  Of  a  voice 
or  an  instrument,  same  as  compass,  5.  (d)  In 
an  organ-pipe,  the  ratio  between  its  width  and 
its  length:  a  broad  scale  producing  full,  sono- 
rous tones,  as  in  the  open  diapason ;  and  a  nar- 
row scale,  thin,  string-like  tones,  as  in  the  dul- 
ciana.     The  same  usage  occurs  occasionally  in  connec- 
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tion  with  other  instruments,  referring  to  size  in  relation  to 
the  quality  of  the  tones  produced. 

4.  Succession  of  ascending  or  descending  steps 
or  degrees ;  progressive  series ;  scheme  of  com- 
parative rank  or  order;  gradation. 

There  is  in  this  universe  a  stair,  or  manifest  scale,  of 
creatures,  rising  not  disorderly,  or  in  confusion,  but  with 
a  comely  method  and  proportion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  83. 

The  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  preserves  his  su- 
periority in  the  scale  of  being.  AddUon. 

In  passing  down  the  animal  scale,  the  central  spot  [of 
the  eye]  is  quickly  lost.  It  exists  only  In  man  and  the 
higher  monkeys.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  76. 

5.  A  system  of  proportion  by  which  definite 
magnitudes  represent  definite  magnitudes,  in 
a  sculpture,  picture,  map,  and  the  like ;  also,  a 
system  of  proportion  for  taxation  or  other  pur- 
pose. 

He  [Governor  Van  Twiller]  conceived  every  subject  on 
so  grand  a  scale  that  he  had  not  room  in  his  head  to  turn 
it  over  and  examine  both  sides  of  it. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  149. 

6.  A  system  of  nxuneration  or  numerical  nota- 
tion.— 7.  Any  graded  system  of  terms,  shades, 
tints,  sounds,  etc.,  by  reference  to  which  the 
degree,  intensity,  or  quality  of  a  phenomenon 
or  sense-perception  may  be  estimated. — Sf. 
The  act  of  storming  a  place  by  mounting  the 
walls  on  ladders;  an  escalade  or  scalade. 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamp'd;  by  battery,  scale,  and  mine 
Assaulting.  MUUm,  P.  L.,  xi.  656. 

Accompaniment  of  the  scale.  See  accompaniment. — 
Auzllianr  scales,  Babylonian  scale,  binary  scale, 
diagonal  scale,  dialing  scale.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Centigrade  scale.  See  tftermometer.— Character  of 
scales  and  keys.  See  cMracter.— Differential  scale, 
in  alg.,  the  difference  between  unity  and  the  scale  of  re- 
lation.—DuodenaiT,  fundamental,  harmonic  scale. 
See  the  adjectives. — Effective  scale  of  intercalations. 
See  effective. — Fahrenheit  scale.  See  thermometer. — 
Gunter'S  scale,  a  large  plane  scale  having  various  lines 
upon  it,  both  natural  and  logarithmic,  of  great  use  in 
solving  mechanically  by  means  of  a  dider  problems  in 
navigation  and  surveying.  It  is  usually  2  feet  long,  and 
about  1^  inches  broad.— Magnetic  scale.  See  magnetic. 
— Mannheim  scale,  an  arbitrary  scale  of  four  terms,  for 
estimating  and  recording  the  force  of  the  wind,  adopted 
by  the  Mannheim  Meteorological  Association  about  1780, 
and  for  a  time  very  widely  used  by  European  meteorologi- 
cal observers. — Mionnet's  scale  [from  Mionnet,  the 
French  numismatist,  who  used  it  in  his  "Description  de 
M^dailles  Antiques,"  published  in  1807],  an  arbitrary  scale 
often  employed  by  numismatists  for  measuring  coins  and 
medals.  Many  English  numismatists,  however,  measure 
by  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch.—  Octave,  plane,  pro- 
portional scale.  '  See  the  adjectives.— Fentatomc  or 
quinoLuegrade  scale.  See  def.  3  (a).— Siaumur'B 
scale.  See  thermometer.— Seals  Of  color,  in  art,  the 
combination  of  colors  used  in  a  design.-  Scale  Of  hard- 
ness, in  mineral.  See  hardness. — Scale  of  relation,  the 
polynomial  obtained  by  taking  the  equation «f  finite  dif- 
ferences which  subsists  between  the  coefficients  of  a  re- 
curring series,  by  bringing  all  the  terms  to  one  side  by 
transposition,  and  by  substituting  in  this  expression  for 
the  successive  coefficients  of  the  series,  beginning  with 
the  highest  involved,  the  successive  powers  of  x.— Scotch 
scale,  a  form  of  pentatonic  scale  found  in  old  Scotch 
melodfies.— Sliding  scale.  See  slide,  v.  i.—Tiiansalax 
scale,  a  rule  of  triangular  section,  differently  dividedon  its 
several  edges,  so  as  to  afford  a  choice  of  scales.  It  is  made 
either  of  steel  or  other  metal,  or  of  boxwood,  and  is  used  by 
engineers  and  draftsmen.  R  H.  Knight. — Wind-scale,  a 
number  of  descriptive  terms  systematically  arranged  for 
use  in  estimating  the  force  of  the  wind.  Scales  of  four,  six, 
seven,  ten,  and  twelve  terms  have  been  used  by  different 
meteorological  services.  Seamen  of  all  nations  have  very 
generally  adopted  the  Beaufort  scale,  introduced  into  the 
British  navy  by  Admiral  Beaufort  in  1805.  This  is  a  scale 
of  twelve  terms,  as  follows :  1,  light  air;  2,  light  breeze; 

3,  gentle  breeze ;  4,  moderate  breeze ;  6,  fresh  breeze ;  0, 
strong  breeze ;  7,  moderate  gale;  8,  fresh  gale;  9,  strong 
gale ;  10,  whole  gale ;  11,  storm ;  12,  hurricane. 

scale^  (skal),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scaled,  ppr.  seal- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  shale;  <  ME.  scalen  = 
OP.  escheler,  escheller  =  Sp.  Pg.  escalar  =  It. 
scalare,  <  ML.  scalare,  climb  by  means  of  a  lad- 
der, scale,  <  L.  scdla,  a  ladder:  see  sealed,  ».] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  climb  by  or  as  by  a  ladder;  as- 
cend by  steps ;  in  general,  to  clamber  up. 

Often  have  I  saded  the  craggie  Oke. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  December. 

My  soule  with  joy  shall  scale  the  skies. 
The  Merchant's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  335). 

Other  Captains  of  the  English  did  yet  more,  for  they 
scofefJ  Belleperohe  in  the  Province  of  Bourbon. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  126. 

How  they  climb,  and  scale  the  steepy  Walls ! 

Cmffreve,  On  the  Taking  of  I^amure. 

2.  To  draw,  project,  or  make  according  to  scale ; 
represent  in  true  proportions. — 3.  In  lumber- 
ing, to  measure  (logs),  or  estimate  the  amount 
of  (standing  timber).     [TJ.  S.  and  Canada.]  — 

4.  To  cut  down  or  decrease  proportionally  in 
every  part;  decrease  or  reduce  according  to 
a  fixed  scale  or  proportion:  sometimes  with 
down :  as,  to  scale  wages ;  to  scale  a  debt  or  an 
appropriation. 


Scale-armor  of  the  Early 
Middle  Ages.  (From  VioUet- 
le-Duc's  "Diet  du  Mobilier 
fran9ais.") 
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It  will  require  seventeen  and  one-halt  years,  provided 
there  be  no  failure  of  the  bills  during  that  period,  and 
tbat  the  item  be  not  sealed  doum. 

Jour.  FranMin  Ingt.,  CXXVL  840. 

II.  intrans.  To  afford  an  ascent,  as  a  ladder 
or  stairs ;  lead  up  by  steps  or  stairs. 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair 
Tbat  scaled  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven's  gate. 
Looks  down  with  wonder.        MSton,  F.  L.,  iiL  641. 

scaleable,  a.  See  scalable. 
scale-armor  (skarar^mor),  n.  Armor  consist- 
iii^  of  scales  of  metal 
or  other  hard  and  resis- 
tant substances  secured 
to  a  flexible  material, 
such  as  leather  or  linen, 
so  as  to  lap  over  one  an- 
other. It  has  been  used  by 
all  armor-wearing  nfitions,  but 
never  as  the  most  common 
style.  In  Europe  it  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  was  not  absolutely  relin- 
quished until  the  fifteenth, 
but  never  replaced  other  kinds 
or  became  very  common.  See 
kom-maU.  Also  called  plats' 
TtmU. 

scaleback  (skal'bak),  n.  An  annelid  of  the 
faroily  Aphroditidie ;  a  soaleworm;  a  kind  of 
marine  worm  covered  with  scales  or  elytra  on 
the  back,  as  a  sear-mouse  or  sea-centiped:  as, 
the  seolOTiendrine  scaleback,  Pol/ynoe  scolopen- 
drma.  See  cut  under  Polynoe. 
scale-beam  (skal'bem),  ».    The  beam  or  lever 

of  a  balance. 
scale-bearer  (skal'bSr'''6r),  n.    A  hydrozoan  of 
the  family  Bhodophysidse. 
scale-bearing  (skal'bar^ing),  a.  Having  on  the 
back  a  series  of  scales  caUed  hemieVytra :  spe- 
cifieaUy  noting  certain  taarine  annelids,  the 
sea-mice  or  Aphroditidx. 
scale-board  (skal'bord,  often  skab'ord),  n.    1. 
A  very  thin  board,  such  as  is  used  for  the  back 
of  a  picture  or  a  looking-glass. 

Pasteboard,  millboard,  and  sealeboard  were  included  in 
the  tax.  &  Dowdl,  Taxes  In  England,  IL  78. 

2.  In  printing,  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  less  than 
type-high,  formerly  used  around  pages  of  type 
to  aid  in  getting  exact  margins  and  register. 
Cardboard  is  now  used  for  this  purpose.— Scale- 
board  plane.    See  plaaeH. 

scale-borer  (skal'bor'fer),  n.  A  machine  for 
removing  scale  from  boiler-tubes. 

scale-bug  (skal'bug),  n.    Same  as  scale-insect. 

scale-carp  (skal'karp),  n.    See  carp^,  1. 

scaled  (skald),  a.  [<  ME.  scaled;  <  scaled  + 
-ed2.]  1.  Having  scales,  as  a  fish  or  reptile; 
scaly;  squamate. — 2.  Having  souteUa,  as  a 
bird's  tarsus ;  seutellate.  See  outs  under  €rOwra 
and  Giittera.—S.  Having  color-markings  which 
resemble  scales  or  produce  a  scaly  appearance : 
as,  a  scaled  dove  or  quail.  See  cuts  under 
Scardafella  and  Callipepla. —  4.  lumtom.,  cov- 
ered with  minute  scales,  as  the  wings  of  but- 
terflies and  moths,  the  bodies  of  many  weevils, 
etc.  See  cut  under  scale\  n. —  5.  In  ft«r.,  im- 
bricated; covered  with  an  imbricated  pattern. 
See  escaJtope^.— Scaled  pattern,  a  pattern  made  by 
irregular  impressions  in  the  surface,  close  together,  leav- 
ing small,  rough  ridges  between  them. — Scales  scaled, 

"    ■  ■       ingrepr " ^-.j  ._i— ^--i.j  — ji.— 

I  of  the 
three  or  more  divisions, 

scale-degree  (skal'df-gre"),  n.  See  degree,  8 
(d),  and  scaled,  3  (o). 

scale-dove  (skal'duv),  n.  An  American  dove 
of  the  genus  Scardafella,  as  8.  imca  or  S.  squa- 
mata,  having  the  plumage  marked  as  if  with 
scales.  Coues,  1884.  See  cut  imder  Scarda- 
fella. 

scale-drake  (skal'drak),  n.  3ame  as  sheldrake. 
[Orkneys.] 

scale-duck  (skal'duk),  m.  Seedwik^.  C.Swam- 
son,  1885. 

scale-feather  (skal'feSH*6r).  n.  A  soaly  fea- 
ther.   See  scaW-,  n.,  3  (c),  (1)  and  (2). 

scale-fern  (skal'f6m),  n.  [Also  dial,  scalfem; 
<  scaled  +  fern^.l  Same  as  scaly  fern  (which 
see,  imder  scaly). 

scale-fish  (skal'fish),  «.  1.  Same  as  scabbards 
fish,l.  See«cak/oo«.— 2.  A  dry-cured  fish,  as 
the  haddock,  hake,  pollack,  cusk,  or  torsk,  hav- 
ing much  less  commercial  value  than  the  cod, 
which  Is  distinguished  as  fish.  [A  fishmongers' 
name.] 

scalefoot  (skal'fut),  n.  The  scabbard-fish:  so 
called  from  the  reduction  of  the  ventral  fins  to 
scale-like  appendages,  being  a  translation  of 
the  generic  name  Lepidop-us.   See  scabbard-fish. 
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scale-ground  (skal'ground),  «.  Grround  orna- 
mented with  soalework. 

scale-hair  (skal'har),  n.  In  entom.,  a  short, 
fiattened  hair,  having  the  form  of  a  scale: 
applied  especially  to  such  hairs  clothing  the 
lower  surfaces   of  the   tarsi  in   certain   in- 


scale-insect  (skal'in"sekt),  n.  Any  insect  of 
the  homopterous  family  Coccidie;  a  scale:  so 
called  from  the  appearance  they  present  when 
sticking  fast  to  plants,  and  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  common  forms  secrete  a  large 
shield-like  scale  under  which  they  hide  and 
feed.  The  genera  and  species  are  numerous,  and  all  are 
destructive  to  vegetation,  usually  remaining  stationary 
upon  the  bark  and  sucking  the  sap  through  their  slen- 
der beaks.  CH(ma»pis  pbn^olise  is  a  common  species 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  infests  the  different 
species  of  Pima.     (See  cut  under  soofei,  ik,  4  (d)  (6).) 


Scalenoliedron. 


Scale-insect. —  Oyster-shell  bark-louse  of  the  apple  ifltytilaspis 
pimiorum);  male. 

a,  ventral  view  with  wings  closed;  6,  dorsal  view  with  wings  ex- 
panded ;  c,  scale  (line  shows  natural  size) ;  d,  leg ;  /"t  antennalJoiDt. 
(AH  much  enlarged.) 

MytUaspis  pomormn  is  the  cosmopolitan  oyster-shell 
bark-louse  or  scale-insect  of  the  apple,  probably  origi- 
nally European,  now  found  in  both  Americas,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.— Ueal^-wlnged  Bcale-lnsects,  the 
Aleiarodidie. 

scaleless  (skal'les),  a.  [<  sealed  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  scales :  as,  the  scaleless  amphibians ;  the 
scaUless  rhizome  of  a  fern. 

scale-louse  (skal'lous),  n.  A  scale-insect,  es- 
pecially of  the  subfamily  Diaspinas. 

scale-micrometer  (skal'mi-krom''e-t6r),  n.  In 
a  telescope,  a  graduated  scale  fixed  in  the  field 
of  view  to  measure  distances  between  objects; 
a  linear  micrometer.    E,  H.  Knight. 

scale-moss  (skal'mds),  n.  A  popular  name  for 
certain  plants  of  the  class  HeptiUex,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  ovieTJwn-         , 


in  her. ,  a  bearing  representing  a  field  imbricated,  and  hav- 
ing  every  one  of  the  Imbrications  cusped  or  lobed  with 


Scale-mosses. 


z,  Ptilvtiunt  ciliare  ;  2,  Lofhocih 
lea  tninor,   (Both  natuj^  size.) 


They  re- 
semble moss,  and  grow  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  in  damp 
earth,  and  in  similar  places, 
and  are  so  called  from  the 
scale-like  leaves.  SeeJutt- 
germannia,  Jungemumnt- 
acese,  and  HepttUaa. 
scalene  (ska-len'),  a. 
and  n.  [="  OP.  sca- 
lene, F.  scales  =  Sp. 
escaleno  =  Pg.  escale- 
no,  scaleno  =  It.  sca- 
leno,  <  Jj.scalenus,  <  Gr. 
axahfvdg,  uneven,  un- 
equal, odd,  slanting, 
scalene,  oblique  (rpi- 
yuvov  oKa^^dv,  a  sca- 
lene triangle);  prob. 

akin  to  okoMc,  crooked;  aiceVi.6g,  crooked-legged; 
aid^,  a  leg.]  I,  a.  1.  In  math.,  having  three 
sides  unequal:  noting  a  triangle  so 
constructed,  a  cone  or  cylinder  is  also 
said  to  be  scalene  when  its  axis  is  inclined  to 
its  base,  but  In  this  case  the  epithet  oUimie 
is  more  frequently  used.  See  also  cut  under 
scalenohedrim. 
2.  In  anat.:  (a)  Obliquely  situated  and  un- 
equal-sided, as  a  muscle:  specifically  said  of 
the  sealeni.  See  scalemts.  (6)  Pertaining  to 
a  scalene  muscle.— scalene  tubercle,  a  prominence 
on  the  inner  border  of  the  first  rib  for  attachment  of  the 
scalenus  anticas  muscle, 

II.  n.  1.  A  scalene  triangle. — 2.  One  of  the 
scalene  muscles.    See  scalenus. 
sealeni,  n.    Plural  of  scalerms. 
scalenohedral  (ska-le-no-he'dral),  a.    [<  scale- 
noliedron +  -aZ.]  "Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
form  of  a  scalenohedron. 

The  etehings  were  of  ven  great  beauty  and  perfection, 
the  outline  of  the  scalenonedral  cross  sections  being  in 
almost  all  cases  very  distinct  and  free  from  distortions 
of  any  kind.  Anwr.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXIX.  876. 
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scalenohedron  (ska-le-no-he'dron),  n.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  amhiv6g,  uneven,  +  iSpa,  a  seat,  base.] 

In  crystal.,  a  twelve-si de(i  form 

under  the  rhombohedral  division 

of  the  hexagonal  system,  in  which 

the  faces  are  scalene  triangles.    It 

is  regarded  as  a  hemihedral  form 

of  the  double  twelve-sided  pyra- 
mid.   See  hemihedral. 
scalenon  (ska-le'non),  a.     [<  6r. 

BKaKrfniv  (sc.  TpiywDov),  neut.  of  u/ca- 

Irpdc,  scalene:   see  scalene,  scale- 

num.  ]    Scalene. 
A  triangle  .  .  .  must  be  neither  oblique, 

nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equi- 

crural,  nor  scalenon. 
Locke,  Enman  Understanding,  IV.  vii.  9. 

scalenous  (ska-le'nus),  a.     [<  L- 
scalenus,  scalene:  see  scalene.]    Same  as  sca- 
lene. 

Scalent  (ska'lent),  n.  In  geol. ,  the  name  given 
by  H.  D.  Kogers  to  a  division  of  the  Paleozoic 
series  in  Pennsylvania.  It  forms,  with  the  Freme- 
ridian,  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Onondaga  shales  of  the  New  York  Sur- 
vey. 

SCalennm  (ska-le'num),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  axfihrvdv 
(sc.  Tpiyavov)',  neut.  of  amhjvdg,  scalene:  see 
scalene,  scalenon.]    A  scalene  triangle. 

Suppose  but  a  man  not  to  have  a  perfect  exact  idea  of 
a  right  angle,  a  gcalenum,  or  trapezium. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  lY.  xiL  16. 

scalenus  (ska-le'nus),  n.;  pi.  sealeni  (-ni).  [NL. 
(sc.  musculus),  <  Gr.  aKaXjivdQ,  uneven :  see  scor- 

lene.]    A  scalene  muscle Scalenus  antlcuB,  me- 

dins,  and  posticus,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
scalene  muscles — three  muscles  in  man  connecting  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  six  lower  cervical  vertebrse  with 
the  first  and  second  ribs.  They  assist  in  respiration,  and 
belong  to  the  group  of  muscles  called  prevertebral.  Also 
called  respectively  prescalema,  medisealemie,  and  postsca- 
terms.    See  first  cut  under  rmudeTi. 

scale-pattern  (skarpafdm),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
An  imbricated  pattern. 

II.  a.  Imbricated;  having  a  pattern  resem- 
bling scales :  as,  a  scale-paUern  tea-eup. 

scale-pipette  (skal'pi-pet*),  n.  A  tubular  pi- 
pette with  a  ^aduated  scale  marked  on  it,  for 
taking  up  defimte  quantities  of  liquid. 

scale-quail  (skal'kwal),  n.  An  American  quail 
of  the  genus  CalUp^la,  as  C.  squamata,  having 
scale-l&e  markings  of  the  plumage.  Coues, 
1884.    See  cut  under  Callipmla. 

scaler^  (ska.'16r),  K.  {;<  scafei -^ -eri.]  1.  One 
who  scales  fish;  distinctively,  a  person  in  the 
act  of  sealing,  or  who  makes  a  business  of  it: 
used  specifically  of  the  scaling  of  menhaden. — 
2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  currycomb  and 
usually  made  of  tin,  used  for  removing  scales 
from  fish. — 3 .  An  instrument  used  by  dentists 
in  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

scaler^  (ska'ler),  n.  [<  scaled  +  -eri.]  One 
who  scales  or  measures  logs. 

scale-shell  (skal'shel),  n.  A  bivalve  mollusk 
of  the  family  Leptoniase.  See  cut  under  Lep- 
torddse. 

scale-stone  (skal'ston),  n.  Tabular  spar,  or 
wollastonite. 

scaletail  (skal'tal),  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Anomalurus.    See  Anomalu/ridm. 

The  scale-tails  are  unmistakably  scinrine. 

Stand.  Nat.  BUt.,  V.  132. 

scale-tailed  (skal'tald),  a.  Having  scales  on 
the  under  side  of  the  taU:  noting  ttie  Anoma- 
IwridsB.     Coues.    See  cut  under  Anomaluridse. 

scale-winged  (skal'wingd),  a.  Having  the 
wings  covered  with  minute  scales;  lepidopter- 
ous,  as  a  moth  or  butterfly :  specifically  noting 
the  Lepidopt&ra.  Also  scaly-winged.  See  cuts 
under  Zepiidoptera,  and  scaled,  n.,  4  {d)  (1). 

scalework  (skal'wferk),  n.  1.  Objects  or  parts 
of  objects  consisting  of  scales  lapping  over 
one  another,  as  in  a  kind  of  armor.  See 
scale-armor. —  2.  Imbrication;  imbricated  or- 
nament. 

scaleworm  (skal'w6rm),  n.    A  scaleback. 

scaliness  (ska'li-nes),  n.  Scaly  character  or 
condition. 

scalingl  (ska'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scaled,  v.] 
1.  The  process  of  removing  incrustations  of 
salt  and  other  foreign  matters  from  the  inner 
surface  of  boilers. — 2.  In  metal-working,  the 
first  process  in  making  tin-plate,  in  which  the 
plates  are  placed  in  a  bath  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid  and  then  heated  in  a  soaUng-fumace  to 
remove  the  scale. — 3.  The  act  or  process  of 
removing  the  scales  of  fish. 

scaling!  (ska'ling),  a.  Liable  to  rub  the  scales 
off  fish,  as  some  nets. 


scaling 

scaling^  (ska'ling)j  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scaled,  v.'] 
The  process  of  adjusting  sights  to  the  guns  on 
board  of  a  ship. 

scalin^-bar  (ska'ling-bar),  n.  A  bar  or  rod  for 
removing  the  incrustation  or  scale  from  heat- 
ing-surfaces, as  from  the  surface  of  a  steam- 
boiler. 

scaling-fumace  (ska'ling-f 6r%as),  n.  Inmetal., 
a  furnace  or  oven  in  which  plates  of  iron  are 
heated  for  the  purpose  of  scaling  them,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  plates  for  tinning. 

scaling-lianmier  (8ka'ling-liam''''6r),  n.  A  ham- 
mer for  the  removal  of  scale. 

scaling-knife  (ska'ling-mf),  n.  A  knife  used 
to  remove  scales  from  flsh.  It  is  sometimes 
made  with  a  serrated  edge. 

scaling-ladder  (ska'ling-lad'''6r),  ».  1.  A  lad- 
der usedforthe  escalade  of  an  enemysfortress. 
Besides  an  ordinary  ladder  with  hooks  at  the  upper  end 
and  similar  fittings,  which  is  the  common  kind,  scaling- 
ladders  have  been  made  with  braces  to  support  them  at 
the  proper  angle  and  wheels  by  which  the  whole  structure 
was  run  close  up  to  the  walls.  They  are  now  used  chiefly 
lor  descending  the  height  of  the  counterscarp  into  the 
ditch.   . 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  ladder  hav- 
ingtwo  pointed  hooks  at  the  tops  of  the  uprights 
and  two  pointed  ferrules  at  the  bottom. — 3. 
A  firemen's  ladder  used  for  scaling  buildings. 
See  ladder. 

SCaling-macMue  (ska'ling-nm-shen''''))  n.  Same 
as  scaler,  2. 

scaliola,  n.    See  acagliola. 

scall  (sk&l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shall,  sTcal, 
scaule  ;  <  ME.  skalle,  scalle,  scalde,  a  scab,  scab- 
biness,  eruption  (generally  used  of  the  head),  < 
Icel.  shalU,  a  bald  head;  of.  sTcoUoUr,  bald- 
headed;  Sw.  shallig,  bald,  lit.  having  a  smooth 
roundish,  head,  like  a  shell,  <  Icel.  *skal,  Sw. 
Dan.  skal,  a  husk,  shell,  pod,  =  AS.  sceaUi, 
seeale,  a  shell-husk  (cf.  P.  tete,  a  head,  ult. 
<  L.  testa,  a  shell) :  see  scaled.    Cf.  scaUed.'] 

1.  A  scaly  eruption  onthesMn;  scab;  scurf; 
soabbiness. 

Under  thy  longe  lockes  thou  maist  have  the  eealle, 
But  after  my  making  thou  write  more  trewe. 

Chaucer  J  Scrivener,  1.  3. 

It  is  a  dry  tcall,  even  a  leprosy  upon  the  head. 

Lev.  xiii.  SO. 

2.  In  mimng,  loose  ground ;  rock  which  easily 
becomes  loosened,  on  account  of  its  scaly  or 
foliated  structure.  [Cornwall,  Eng.]  —Dry  scall, 
psoriasis,  scabies,  and  other  cutaneous  affections. — MolBt 
BcaJU,  eczema.    Compare  aeald^,  n. 

scallt  (sk&l),  a.  [Abbr.  or  misprint  of  scalled.'] 
Mean;  paltry. 

To  be  revenge  on  this  same  ecaU,  scurvy,  cogging  com- 
panion. 5ft«i*.,M.W.  of  W.,lii.  1.123. 

scallawag,  n.  See  scalawag. 
scalled,  scald^  (sk&ld),  a.  [<  ME.  scalled, 
sJcalled;  <  scall  +  -ed^.  Prob.  in  part  dependent 
on  the  orig.  noun,  <  Sw.  Da,n..slcal,  etc.,  shell  (see 
scaled);  cf.  Dan.  skaldei,  bald.]  1.  Scabby;  af- 
fected with  scald:  as,  a  scald  head. 

With  saded  browes  blake  and  piled  herd. 

Chamer,  Gen.  Jrol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 627. 

If  [she  have]  a  fat  hand  and  scald  nails,  let  her  carve  the 

less,  and  act  in  gloves.  B.  J&nson,  Epiccene,  iv.  1. 

Hence — 3.  Scurvy;  mean;  paltry;  wretched; 
contemptible. 
Would  it  not  grieve  a  King  ...  to  have  his  diadem 
Sought  for  by  such  scald  Knaves  as  love  him  not? 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  I.,  ii.  2. 
Other  news  I  am  aduertised  of,  that  a  scald  trivial  lying 
pamphlet,  cadd  Greens  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  is  given  out 
to  be  of  my  doing. 

Washe,  quoted  in  Int.  to  Pierce  Fenilesse,  p.  xv. 

Your  gravity  once  laid 
My  head  and  heels  together  in  the  dungeon. 
For  cracking  a  scald  officer's  crown. 

metcher  {and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  i.  1. 

Scald  crow,  the  hooded  crow. 
scallion  (skal'yon),  n.  [Pormefly  called,  more 
fully,  scallion  onion;  early  mod.  E.  also  shalUon, 
scalion;  <  ME.  scalyon,  scalane  (also  scaUer)  = 
D.  sehalonge  =  It.  sealogna  (Plorio),  scalogno 
=  Sp.  ascalonia,  escalona,  <  L.  Ascaloma  ciepa, 
ML.  ascalonia,  or  ascalon4um  (sc.  allium),  the 
onion  of  Ascalon ;  f  em.  or  neut.  of  Ascalouius, 
of  Ascalon,  <  Ascalo{n-),  <  Gr.  'Aaic&7\Mv,  Asca- 
lon in  Palestine.  Cf.  shallot,  from  the  same 
source.]  The  shallot,  Alli^im  Ascalonicum,  espe- 
cially a  variety  majus;  also,  the  leek,  and  the 
common  onion  when  sown  thick  so  as  not  to 
form  a  large  bulb. 

Ac  ich  haue  porett-plontes  perselye  and  scalones, 
Chiboles  and  chiruylles  and  chiries  sam-rede. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  310. 

Sivot,  a  scaUion,  a  hollow  or  vnset  Leeke.         Cotgrave. 

Let  Peter  Onion  (by  the  infernal  gods)  be  turned  to  a 
leek,  or  a  scallion.  B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  3. 
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scallion-facedt  (skal'yon-fast),  a.    Having  a 
mean,  scurvy  face  or  appearance. 

His  father's  diet  was  new  cheese  and  onions,  .  .  .  what 
a  scaUion-faeed  rascal  'tis ! 

Fletcher  (and  arwther),  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 

scallop  (skol'-  or  skal'op),  n.  [Also  scollop,  and 
formerly  scolVwp,  early  mod.  E.  acakrppe  (also 
in  more  technical  use  escallop,  escalop) ;  <  ME. 
scalop,  skalop,  <  OP.  escalope,  a  shell,  <  MD. 
schelpe,  D.  schelp  =  LG.  schelpe,  schulpe,  a 
shell,  esp.  a  seaUop-shell :  see  scaVp^.^  1.  A 
bivalve  mollusk  of  the  fam- 
ily PecUnidie;  any  peoten. 
There  are  many  species,  recent 
and  fOBsU,  among  them  Peeten 
mamnms,  of  great  size,  and  P.  jaeo- 
ieevs,  the  St.  James's  shell.  They 
are  used  for  food  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. A  common  scallop  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
is  P.  irradians.  P.  tenuieostatus 
is  a  large  species  ef  the  United 
States,  used  for  food,  and  its  shell* 
for  domestic  utensils.  Hmnites  pu- 
82'o  is  a  different  style  of  scallop  from 
these,  very  prettily  marked.  See 
also  cut  under  Pectmidee, 

Oceanus  .  .  .  sits  triumphantly  In  the  vast  (but  queint) 
shell  of  a  silner  seoUup,  reyning  in  the  heads  of  two  wild 
sea-horses. 

Dekker,  London's  Tempe  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  IV.  119). 
And  luscious  'Scallops  to  allure  the  Tastes 
Of  rigid  Zealots  to  delicious  Fasts. 

Bay,  Trivia,  ii.  417. 

2.  One  of  the  valves  of  a  scallop  or  peeten;  a, 
scallop-shell,  as  a  utensil;  also,  a  scallop-shell 
as  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim.    See  scallop-shell. 

My  palmers  hat,  my  scallops  shell. 
My  crosse,  my  cord,  and  all,  farewell  1 

Herriek,  On  Himselfe. 

Beligion  .  .  .  had  grown  to  be  with  both  parties  a  po- 
litical badge,  as  little  typical  of  the  inward  man  as  the  seal- 
lop  of  a  pi^^m.  LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  399. 

3.  In  her.,  the  representation  of  a  scallop. — 

4.  A  small  shallow  pan  in  which  fish,  oysters, 
mince-meat,  etc.,  are  cooked,  or  are  finally 
browned  after  being  cooked.  This  was  originally 
a  large  scallop-shell:  it  sometimes  is  so  still,  or  is  made 
In  the  exact  form  of  such  a  shell. 

5.  One  of  a  number  of  small  curves  resembling 
segments  of  circles,  cut  by  way  of  ornament  on 
the  edge  of  a  thing,  the  whole  simulating  the 
outer  edge  of  a  scallop-shell. 

Bases  and  buskins  cut  likewise  at  the  top  into  siluer 
scMups, 
'Dekker,  London's  Tempe  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  LV.  119). 

6.  A  lace  band  or  collar  scalloped  round  the 

s. 
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Bcalloped-hooktip  (skol'opt-huk'''tip),  «.  A 
British  moth,  Platupteryx  lacertula. 

scalloped-oak  (skor  opt-ok),  n.  A  British  geo- 
metrid  moth,  CrocalUs  elmguaria. 

scalloper  (skol'-  or  skal'op-fer),  n.  One  who 
gathers  scallops.    Also  spelled  scolloper. 

The  scallopera  will  tell  you  everywhere  that  the  more 

they  [scallops]  are  raked  the  more  abundant  they  become. 

FisTieries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  670. 

scalloping  (skol'-  or  skal'op-ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  scaUop,  v.']  The  act  or  industry  of  taking 
scallops. 

scallqping-tool  (skol'op-ing-tol),  n.  In  saddlery, 
a  tool  for  forming  an  ornamental  edge  on  lea- 
ther straps. 

SCallop-moth  (skol'gp-mdth),  n.  A  collectors' 
name  in  England  for  certain  geometrid  moths. 
Scodiona  belgiaria  is  the  gray  scallop-moth. 

scallop-net  (skol'op-net),  n.  A  small  dredge- 
like net  used  for  taking  scallops.  [New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.] 

SCallop-Bhell  (skol'op-shel),  n.  [Also  escallop- 
shell;  early  mod.  E!  sealoppe-shell;  <  scallop  + 
sheU.'\  1 .  A  scallop,  or  the  shell  or  valve  of  one; 
The  scallop-shell  was  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim. 
Compare  cockle-shell. 

And  in  thy  hand  retaining  yet 
The  pilgrim's  staff  and  scaUop-shell ! 

WhttUer,  Daniel  Wheeler. 

2.  A  British  geometrid  moth,  Eucosmia  widu- 
lata. 

scallyt  (ska'li),  a.  [<  scall  +  -^i.]  Scalled ; 
scurfy;  scald. 

Over  its  eyes  there  are  two  hard  scally  knobs,  as  big  as 
a  man's  fist.  Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1676. 

scalma  (skal'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  OHGr.  soalmo, 
scelmo,  pestilence,  contagion:  see  schelm.l  An 
obscure  disease  of  horses,  described  and  named 
by  Professor  Dieckerhoff  of  Berlin  in  1885.  it 
manifests  itself  by  coughing,  difficult  breathing,  pale- 
ness of  the  mucous  membranes,  loss  of  strength,  fever, 
and  more  rarely  pleuritis.  The  disease  is  more  or  less 
contagious  in  stables.  Becovery  takes  place  within  three 
or  four  weeks. 

scalonet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  scalUon. 

scalopti  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  scallop. 

Scalops  (ska'lops),  n.  [NIi.  (Cuvier,  1800),  < 
Or.  okATm^,  a  mole,  <  nmiluv,  stir  up,  dig.]  A 
genus  of  American  shrew-moles  of  the  subfam- 
ily Talpvnx,  having  the  median  upper  incisors 


Made  myself  fine  with  Capt.  Ferrers'  lace  band,  being 
lothe  to  wear  my  own  new  saMop,  it  is  so  fine. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  12, 1662. 

SciUlop  budding,  in  hort.,  a  method  of  budding  per- 
formed by  paring  a  l^n  tongue-shaped  section  of  bark 
from  the  stock,  and  applying  the  bud  without  divesting  it 
of  its  portion  of  wood,  so  that  the  barks  of  both  may  ex- 
actly fit,  and  then  tying  it  in  the  usual  way. 
scallop  (skol'-  or  skal'op),  v.  t.  [Also  scollop 
(also  in  more  technical  iise  escallop) ;  <  scallop, 
w.]  1 .  To  mark  or  out  the  edge  of  into  convex 
rounded  lobes,  (a)  Kegularly,  as  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Compare  invected.  (p)  Irregularly,  in  a  general 
sense.    See  l^e  quotation. 

Have  I  for  this  with  labour  strove. 
And  lavish'd  all  my  little  store. 

To  fence  for  you  my  shady  grove. 
And  scollop  every  winding  shore? 

Shenstone,  Ode  after  Sickness. 

2.  To  cook  in  a  scallop ;  hence,  specifically,  to 
prepare  by  mixing  with  crumbs,  seasoning,  and 
baMng  until  browned  on  the  top:  as,  to  scallop 
fish  OF  meat. 

The  shell  [of  the  scallop  PecUn  maaimus]  is  often  used 
for  scalloping  oysters.      E.  P.  Wright,  Anim.  Life,  p.  666. 

scallop-crab  (skol'gp-krab),  n.  A  kind  of  pea- 
crab,  Pimtotheres  pecti/nicola,  inhabiting  scal- 
lops. 

scalloped  (skol'-  or  skaropt),p.  a.  [Also  scol- 
loped; <  scallop  +  -ed^.']  "  1.  Furnished  with  a 
scallop;  made  or  done  with  a  scallop. — 2.  Cut 
at  the  edge  or  border  into  segments  of  circles. 

A  wide  surbased  arch  with  scalloped  ornaments. 

Oray,  To  Mason.    (Latham.) 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  escalloped. 

It  may  be  known  that  Monteth  was  a  gentleman  with 
a  scalloped  coat.  W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  Letter  v. 

4.  In  iot.,  same  as  crenate^,  1  (a). —  5.  Cooked  in 
a  scallop — Scalloped  kalanchoe.  SeeZalamhoe,!. 
—  Scalloped  oysters,  oysters  baked  with  bread-crumbs, 
cream,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  butter.  This 
was  at  first  literally  done  in  distinct  scallop-shells,  and 
afterward  in  a  dish  for  the  purpose  called  a  scallop. 

scalloped-hazel  (skol'opt-ha"zl),  n.  A  British 
geometrid  moth,  Odoniopera  Udentata. 


American  Shrew-mole  {Scalops  agua/icus). 

enlarged  and  rodent-like,  the  nose  not  fringed, 
and  the  dental  formula  3  incisors,  1  canine,  3 
premolars,  and  3  molars  on  each  side  above,  and 
2  incisors,  no  canine,  3  premolars,  and  3  molars 
on  each  side  below,  it  includes  the  common  mole  or 
shrew-mole  of  the  United  States,  iSF.  apioHeusiot  which  the 
silvery  mole,  S.  argentatus,  is  a  western  variety.  The  other 
moles  of  the  same  country,  formerly  referred  to  Scalops, 
are  now  placed  in  Scapama.  See  sArew.mole. 
scalpi  (skalp),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  sTcalp;  < 
ME.  scalp,  the  top  of  the  head ;  cf .  MD.  schelpe, 
a  shell,  D.  scheVp,  a  shell,  =  LG-.  schelpe,  schulpe. 
=  OHG.  scelvva,  MHG-.  schelfe,  Gr.  dml.  schelfe, 
husk,  scale,  =  Icel.  skdlpr,  a  sheath,  =  Sw.  skalp, 
a  sheath  (of.  Olt.  scalpo  =  P.  scalpe,  scalp,  = 
Gr.  scalp  =  Dan.  skalp,  scalp,  all  appar.  <  E.  ?); 
with  an  appar.  formative  -p,  from  the  same  base 
as  B.  scaled,  scaled,  shell,  and  skulP- :  see  scaW^, 
scaled,  shell,  skulP-.  Doublet  of  scallop,  scollop, 
q.  v.]  If.  The  top  of  the  head ;  the  head,  skull, 
or  sconce. 

The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 

To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1413. 

2.  The  integument  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  associated  subcutaneous  structures ; 
the  skin,  the  oecipitofrontalis  muscle,  and  its 
broad  fascia-like  tendon  and  connective  tissue, 
with  their  vessels  and  nerves,  together  form- 
ing the  covering  of  the  skull,  and  freely  mov- 
able upon  the  subjacent  bones. 


scalp 

The  tcalp  had  been  partially  despoiled  o{  hair  from  the 
disease.  J,  M.  CamochcLn^  Operative  Surgery,  p.  48. 

3.  The  scalp  or  a  part  of  it,  together  with  the 
hair  growing  upon  it,  out  or  torn  from  the  head 
of  a  living  or  dead  person.  Among  the  North 
American  Indians  scalps  are  taken  as  trophies 
of  victory. 

HuroDS  and  Oneldas,  who  speak  the  same  tongue,  or 
>  what  may  be  called  the  same,  take  each  other's  smlpt. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xix. 

He  had  been  for  the  Indians  an  object  of  particular 
notice,  on  account  of  the  long  flowing  hair  which  curled 
down  on  his  shoulders,  and  which  made  it  a  very  desirable 
tealp.  Oayarri,  Hist.  Louisiana,  I.  427. 

4.  The  skin  of  the  head  of  a  noxious  wild  ani- 
mal. A  hounty  has  sometimes  heen  offered 
for  wolves'  scalps. — 5.  The  head  or  skull  of  a 
whale  exclusive  of  the  lower  jaw. — 6.  In  her., 
the  skin  of  the  head  of  a  stag  with  the  horns 
attached:  a  rare  hearing. 

scalpi  (skalp),  V.  t.  [=  F.  scalper,  scalp,  >  D. 
scalperen  =  G.  skaVpvren  =  Dan.  shalpere  =  Sw. 
shalpera;  from  the  noun.  The  similarity  of 
this  verb  with  L.  scalpere,  cut,  carve,  scratch, 
etc.  (see  scalpel),  is  accidental.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  the  scalp ;  remove  the  scalp  of.  The  scalping 
of  slain  or  captured  enemies  is  a  custom  of  the  I^orth 
American  Indians.  The  scalp  being  grasped  by  the  scalp- 
lock,  a  circular  cut  is  made  with  the  sc^ping-knif  e,  and 
the  skin  is  then  forcibly  torn  oil ;  the  operallon  requires 
but  a  few  seconds  at  the  hands  of  an  expert. 
Hence — 2.  To  skin  or  flay  in  general;  denude; 
lay  bare ;  specifically,  to  deprive  of  grass  or  turf. 
[U.  S.] 

The  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  the  high  buttes  bound- 
ing it  rise,  sheer  and  barren,  into  tcalped  hill-peaks  and 
naked  knife-blade  ridges. 

T.  Rooeevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  655. 

Many  a  good  In-fleld  [tor  base-ball]  has  no  turf  on  it,  and 
is  called  a  milped  field.  St.  Nicholas,  XYII.  656. 

3.  In  rmUing:  (a)  To  separate  (the  fuzzy  growths 
at  the  ends  of  the  berries  of  wheat  or  other 
grain)  by  attrition  and  screening,  with  or  with- 
out the  employment  of  aspirators.  (6)  To  sepa- 
rate, after  the  first  operation  of  the  breaking- 
rolls  (the  broken  wheat,  semolina,  and  break- 
flour),  and  after  each  subsequent  use  of  the 
breaMng-roUs  (making  in  some  schemes  of 
milling  six  separate  operations)  to  treat  (the 
products)  in  the  same  manner  with  sieves, 
bolts,  or  Screens  of  different  grades  of  fineness. 
— 4.  To  sell  at  less  than  official  or  recognized 
rates,  by  sharing  the  commission  or  profit  with 
the  purchaser,  or  by  purchasing  cheap  and 
asking  only  a  small  advance :  as,  to  scalp  rail- 
way-tickets.    [CoUoq.  or  trade  use.] 

A  corporation  like  the  PennsylvanlaBEiJlroad  must  pro- 
tect itself  against  loss  through  BcaZping  by  the  ample  pun- 
ishment for  the  crime  which  the  laws  of  the  State  seem 
to  provide  for  the  scalper  himself. 

The  Nation,  Oct.  5, 1882,  p.  276. 

5.  In  Jmer.  polit.  slang,  to  destroy  the  politi- 
cal influence  of,  or  punish  for  insubordination 
to  party  rule. 

scalp^  (skalp),  n.  [Also  (So.)  scoAip;  appar. 
connected  with  scalp'^  (D.  schelp,  a  shell,  scal- 
lop, etc.),  but  prob.  not  identical  with  it.]  A 
bed  of  oysters  or  mussels. 

scalp^t  (skalp),  V.  t.  [Pound  only  in  verbal  n., 
in  oomp.,  scdlpingAron ;  <  L.  scalpere,  cut,  carve. 
Cf.  semper^,  scalpel.']  To  cut  or  scrape.  See 
scalpirig-iron. 

scalpel  (skal'pel),  n.  [<  F.  scalpel  =  Pr.  sea- 
pel  =  Sp.  escalpelo  =  Pg.  escalpello  =  It. 
scarpello,  <  L.  scalpellum,  a  surgical  knife,  a 
scalpel,  dim.  of  scalprwn  or  scalper,  a  knife: 
see  scalper^.']  A  smaU  light  knife,  which  may 
be  held  like  a 
pen,  used  in 
anatomical  dis- 
section and  in 


Scalpel. 


surgical  operations,  having  the  ■  back  of  the 
blade  straight  or  nearly  so,  the  edge  more  or 
less  convex,  and  the  point  sharp.  Such  a  knife 
is  distinguished  from  a  hiOmay.  The  handle  is  light  and 
thin,  long  enough  to  pass  beyond  the  knuckles  when  the 
knife  is  held  in  its  usual  position,  and  commonly  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  ebony.  A  special  heavy  form  of  scalpel  is  called 
a  ca/iiUage-kiafe. 

scalpella,  n.    Plural  of  scalpellum,  1. 

scalpellar  (skal'pe-lar),  a.  [<  scalpellum  + 
-ar^.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scalpella  of 
hemipterans. 

scalpelliform  (skal-pel'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  scal- 
pellum, a  surgical  knife  (see  scalpel),  +,  forma, 
form.]  In  hot.,  having  the  form  of  the  blade 
of  a  scalpel  or  a  penknife.     [Kafe.] 

scalpellum  (skal-pel'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scal- 
pellum, a  surgical  knife:  see  scalpel.']  1.  PI. 
scalpella  (-a).    One  of  the  four  filamentous  or- 
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gans  or  hair-like  lancets  contained  in  the  pro- 
muscis  of  hemipterous  insects.  The  upper 
pair  of  scalpella  are  homologous  with  mandi- 
bles, the  lower  pair  with  maxillee. — 3.  [cap.] 
A  genus  of  thoracic  cirripeds  of  the  family 
PoMeipedidx,  related  to  Ibla,  and  notable  in 
presenting  in  some  species  the  sexes  distinct, 
in  others  hermaphrodites  with  oomplemental 
males. 

scalper  1^  (skal'pfer),  n.  \<.scalp^  + -er'^.]  1.  One 
who  scalps,  or  takes  a  scalp. — 2.  In  milling,  a 
machine  or  apparatus  for  scalping,  (a)  A  machine 
for  removing  the  fuzz  from  the  ends  of  grain,  as  wheat  or 
lye,  and  for  cleaning  ofE  the  surface-impurities  accumu- 
lated in  the  fuzz,  and  the  dirt  which  gathers  in  the  creases 
of  the  berries,  called  crease-dirt.  Such  machines  usually 
act  by  attrition  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  grain  without 
crushing  the  latter.  (&)  A  sieve,  bolt,  or  screen  used  to 
separate  different  grades  of  broken  wheat,  semolina,  and 
break-flour,  and  also  to  separate  impurities  and  bran  dur- 
ing various  stages  of  roller-milling,  (c)  A  machine  for 
operating  a  sieve,  bolt,  or  screen,  or  a  combination  of  sift- 
ing or  screening  devices,  tor  separating  grades  of  flour, 
semolina,  broken  wheat,  break-flour,  bran,  and  impuri- 
ties in  the  manufacture  of  wheat-,  rye-,  and  buckwheat- 
flours. 

3.  One  who  sells  at  less  than  official  or  recog- 
nized rates;  specifically,  a  dealer  in  railway 
and  other  tickets  who  shares  his  commission 
with  his  customer,  or  who  purchases  unuse'd 
tickets  and  coupons  at  cheap  rates,  and  sells 
them  at  a  slight  advance,  but  for  less  than  the 
official  price ;  a  ticket-broker.     [U.  S.] 

With  the  eternal  quarrel  between  railroads  xa&scaJpers 
passengers  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  Nation,  Oct.  B,  1882,  p.  276. 

scalper^f  (skal'pfer),  n.  [<  L.  scaljper  (scalpr-), 
also  scalprum,  a  knife,  chopper,  cMsel  (of  shoe- 
makers, surgeons,  husbanmnen,  sculptors,  etc. ), 
<  scalpere,  cut,  carve,  engrave.]  An  instrument 
of  surgery,  used  in  scraping  foul  and  carious 
bones ;  a  raspatory. 

scalping-ironf  (skarping-i"6m),  n.  [<  *scalp- 
i/ng,  verbal  n.  of  scalp^,  v.,  +  iron.]  Same  as 
scalper''^.    Minsheu. 

scalping-knife  (skal'ping-nif ) ,  re.  A  knife  used 
by  file  Indians  of  North  America  for  scalping 
their  enemies.  It  is  now  usually  a  common 
steel  butcher's  knife,  but  was  formerly  a  sharp 
stone. 

scalping-tuft  (skal'ping-tuft),  n.  A  scalp-lock. 

His  closely  shaven  head,  on  which  no  other  hair  than  the 

well-known  and  chivalrous  scalping-tvft  was  preserved, 

was  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of 

a  solitary  eagle's  plume. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  iii. 

scalpless  (skalp'les),  a.  [<  scalp^  +  -less.]  1. 
Having  no  scalp,  as  a  person  who  has  recovered 
after  being  scalped. — 2.  Bald;  bald-headed. 

A  cap  of  soot  upon  the  top  of  his  sctUpless  skull. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  vi. 

scalp-lock  (skalp'lok),  n.  A  long  lock  or  tuft 
of  hair  left  on  the  scalp  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  as  an  implied  challenge  to  an  enemy 
to  take  it  if  he  can. 

Loosely  on  a  snake-skin  strung, 
In  the  smoke  his  scalp-locks  swung 
Grimly  to  and  fro. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  ii. 

scalpriform  (skal'pri-form),  a.    [<  L.  scalprum, 

a  kmfe,  chisel,  +  forma,  form.] 

Chisel-shaped;  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  chisel-tooth ;  truncate 

at  the  end  and  beveled  there  to  a 

sharp  edge :  specifically  said  of 

the  incisor  teeth  of  rodents,  and 

the  similar  teeth  of  a  few  other 

mammals.    See  chiselrtooth,  and 

cut  under  Geomyidse, 
scalt.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

preterit  and  past  participle  of     Len  Lower  scai- 

oetnlffl.  prifonn  Incisor  of  a. 

SCaia  .  'bt^va  (Castor  Jt- 

SCaly  (ska  li),  a.   [<  scaled  +  -^l.]     »«»•),  one  half  natn- 

1.    Covered  with  scales;  pro-  "■'^^^■ 

vided  with  scales;  sealed;  squamate;  soutel- 

late. 

The  scaly  Dragon,  beeing  else  too  lowe 
For  th'  Blephant,  vp  a  thick  tree  doth  goe. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1.  6. 
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with  the  fronds  cut  nearly  or  quite  down  to  the  raohis 
into  alternate,  blunt,  broadly  oblong  or  roundish  lobes, 
which  are  coated  on  the  lower  surface  with  a  dense  cover- 
ing of  small  reddish-brown  membranaceous  scales  (whence 
the  name).  See  eeteraclt.  Also  called  seale-fem  and  «»((. 
wiMte.— Scaly  tetter,  psoriasis. 

SCaly-'Wlnged  (ska'li-wingd),  a.  bame  as  scale- 
winged. 

SCamblet  (skam'bl),  v.  [Also  assibilated  sham- 
ble (see  shamble) ;  <  ME.  "scamlen  (in  verbal  n. 
scamling) ;  origm  uncertain.  Cf.  scamp\  and 
scamper^.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  stir  about  in  an 
eager,  confused  way;  scramble;  struggle  for 
place  or  possession. 

Thus  sithe  I  have  in  my  voyage  suffred  wracke  with 
Ulisses,  and  wringing-wett  scambled  with  life  to  the 
shore,  stand  from  mee,  Kausicaa,  with  all  thy  traine,  till 
I  wipe  the  blot  from  my  forhead,  and  with  sweete  springs 
wash  away  the  salt  froth  that  cleaves  to  my  soule. 

Gossan,  Schoole  of  Abuse  flB7»).    (HaUiwell.) 
These  court  feasts  are  to  us  servitors  court  fasts— such 
scambling,  such  shift  for  to  eate,  and  where  to  eate. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  il.  1. 

3.  To  shift  awkwardly;  sprawl;  be  awkward; 
be  without  order  or  method. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  mangle;  maul. 

My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of  it 
scambled  and  cut  before  it  was  at  Its  growth. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  To  scatter;  squander;  dissipate. 

Dr.  Scambler  had  scambled  away  the  revenues  thereof 
[i. «.,  of  Norwich].  Fuller,  Worthies,  London,  IL  867. 

3.  To  collect  together  without  order  or  method. 

Much  more  .  .  .  being  scambled  yp  after  this  manner. 
Holinshed,  Chron.,  Ep.  Bed. 

I  cannot  tell,  but  we  have  scambled  up 

More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  brag  of  faith. 

Marlowe,  Sew  of  Malta,  L  1. 

scamblet  (skam'bl), ».  l<seamble,v.]  A  strug- 
gle with  others ;  a  scramble. 

scamblert  (skam'bl6r),  n.  [<  scamble  +  -eri.] 
1.  One  who  seambles. — 3.  A  bold  intruder 
upon  the  generosity  or  hospitality  of  others. 

A  scambler,  in  Its  literal  sense,  is  one  who  goes  about 
among  his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irish  called  a 
cosherer.      Steeverts,  Note  on  Shakspere's  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

scamblingt  (skam'bling),  n.  [Also  scamTmg; 
verbal  n.  of  scamble,  v.]  An  irregular,  hasty 
meal;  a  "scratch"  meal. 

Other  some  have  so  costly  and  great  dinners  that  they 
eat  more  at  that  one  dinner  than  tlie  poor  man  can  get  at 
three  scamZings  on  a  day. 

Bp.  Pakington,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  p.  668.    (Davies.) 

scamblingt  (skam'bling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  scam- 
ble, v.]  Scrambling;  struggling;  disorderly; 
without  method  or  regularity. 

But  that  the  scamUing  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  1. 1. 4. 

A  fine  old  hall,  but  a  scambling  house. 


3.  Scale-like ;  of  the  nature  of  a  scale ;  squa- 
mous.— 3.  Furfuraceous ;  scarious;  desqua- 
mated; exfoliated;  scabby. — 4.  In  bot.,  com- 
posed of  scales  lying  over  one  another:  as,  a 
scaly 'hvl'b;  having  scales  scattered  over  it:  as, 
a  scaly  stem. — 5.  Shabby;  mean;  stingy. 
[Slang.]— Scaly  ant-eater  or  lizard,  a  pangolin.  See 
Manis,  1.— Scaly  buds,  buds,  such  as  those  of  magnolia, 
hickory,  lilac,  etc.,  that  are  large  and  strong  and  provided 
with  numerous  scales,  which  serye  to  protect  the  tender 
parts  in  them  from  cold.— Scaly  epitUelium,  squamous 
epithelium.— Scaly  fern,  the  fern  Asplenium  Ceterach, 
a  native  of  Europe.     It  is  a  small  densely  tufted  species 


scambling-dayst  (skam'bling-daz),  n.pl.  Days 
in  Lent  when  no  regular  meals  were  provided, 
but  every  one  scrambled  and  shifted  for  Mmself 
as  best  he  could.    Halliwell. 

Their  "  service  of  Meat  and  Drynk  to  be  servyd  upon 
the  Scamlynge-Days  in  Lent  Terely,  as  to  say,  Mondays 
and  Setterdays,"  was  for  "x  Gentilmen  and  vj  Childre  of 
the  Chapell  iiij  Measse."    Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.),'p.  xciii. 

scamblingly  (skam'bling-U),  adv.  With  eager 
struggling;  strugglingly. 

Scamblingly,  catch  that  catch  may.  Colffrave. 

scamel,  scammel  (skam'el),  n.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] A  bar-tailed  godwit.  Beegodwit.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

Sometimes  111  get  thee 
Young  scamels  from  the  rock. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 176. 

Scammel,  ...  a  name  given  to  the  female  bird  by  the 
gunners  of  Blakeney. 

C.  Swainson,  British  Birds  (1886),  p.  199. 

scamillus  (ska-mil'us),  n. ;  pi.  scamilU  (-i).  [L., 
dim.  of  scamnum,  bench,  stool,  step,  also  a 
ridge  or  balk  left  in  plowing:  see  shamble^.] 
1.  In  Gfr.  arch.,  a  part  of  a  block  of  stone,  as 
of  the  lower  djrum  or  the  capital  of  a  Doric 
column,  made  to  pro- 
ject slightly  by  the 
beveling  of  the  edge 
or  edges  of  its  bearing 
face,  that  the  edges  of 
the  exposed  face  or 
faces  may  not  be  liable 
to  chip  when  the  block 
is  placed  in  position. 
—  2.  In  Rom.  arch.,  a 
second  plinth  or  block 
under  a  statue,  column,  or  the  like,  to  raise  it, 
but  not,  like  a  pedestal,  ornamented  with  any 
molding. 
scammel,  n.    See  scamel. 


Scamillus  in  Roman  architectuie. 
s,  Scamillus. 


Scammony  (Convolvttlus  Scant- 
monia),    R,  the  root. 


scammonia 

BCammonia  (ska-mo'ni-a),  n.     [NL. :  see  seaiu- 
mony.]    Same  as  scammony. 
Bcammoniate  (ska-mo'm^t),  a.    [<  scammony 
(L.  scammonia)  +  -aiei.]     Made  with  soaniT 
mony. 
Sea/mmoniaie  or  other  acrimonious  medicines. 

Wiieman,  Surgery. 

scammony  (skam'o-ni),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  scammonie,  seamomy;  <  ME.  scamowy,  scam- 
oine,  <  OF.  scamo- 
nee,scammonee,seam- 
monie,  F.  scammonie 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  esca.- 
monea  =  It.  scamo- 
nea,  scammonea,  <  L. 
scammonia,  scammo- 
nea, <  Gr.  aKa/i/iaivia, 
scammony;  said  to 
be  of  Pers.  origin.] 

1.  A  plant,  Con- 
voTmulus  Scammonia, 
which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  its  stems, 
bearing  arrow-shaped 
leaves,  trail  or  climb  a 
distance  of  several  feet,  and  it  has  a  large  tapering  root 
which  is  the  source  ot  the  drug  scammony. 

They  have  also  a  very  good  mmumy  and  althea  here  [in 
Mytilene],  and  I  saw  a  great  quantity  of  aUcermes,  but 
they  do  not  malie  any  use  of  it. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  16. 

2.  A  gum-resin  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
root-juice  of  this  plant,  it  is  obtained  by  slicing  off 
the  top  of  the  root  obuqnely  and  collecting  as  it  runs  off 
the  sap,  which  concretes  in  course  of  time.  It  appears 
in  commerce  commonly  in  fragments  or  cakes  of  a  green- 
ish-gray or  blackish  color,  has  a  peculiar  odor  somewhat 
like  that  of  cheese,  and  a  slightly  acrid  taste.  Virgin 
Bcammony,  the  pure  exuded  article,  is  little  in  the  market ; 
the  common  scammony  is  adulterated  with  a  decoction  of 
the  root  and  with  earthy  and  other  substances,  on  which 
account  the  dried  roots  are  to  some  extent  imported  and 
the  resin  extracted  by  alcohol.  Scammony  is  an  energetic 
cathartic—  French  or  Hontpelller  scammony,  a  sub- 
stance made  in  the  south  of  France  from  the  expressedjuice 
(it  has  been  said)  of  Cynanehum  aeuitmn  (C.  Uon^idia- 
eum\  mixed  with  different  resins  and  other  purgative  sub- 
stances.—Laciyma  scammony,  pure  scammony,  con- 
sisting of  the  juice  mixed  with  the  later  scrapings  of  the 
cut  surface  and  dried.— Resin  of  scammony.  See  resin. 
— Scammony-root,  the  dried  root  of  Convcivulm  Scam- 
moniat  used  in  preparing  resin  of  scammony. 

scampi  (skamp),  v.  t.  [Also  in  var.  form  sMmp; 
prob.<  Icel.  sJcamta,  dole  out,  apportion  (meals), 
hence  scant  or  stint :  see  scant,  of  which  scamp 
is  thus  a  doublet.]  To  execute  in  superficial 
manner;  perform  in  a  careless,  slip-shod,  dis- 
honest, or  perfunctory  manner:  as,  to  scamp 
work. 

That  all  the  accessories  most  needful  to  health,  but  not 
of  the  most  elegant  description,  would  be  acamped  or 
neglected.  Sedurday  Sev. 

These  Mnch  chimneys,  he  told  me,  were  frequent  in 
scamped  houses,  houses  got  up  at  the  lowest  possible  rate 
by  speculating  builders. 

Uayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  366. 

scampi  (skamp),  ra.  [Perhaps  <  *scamp,  v.  (not 
found  except  as  in  freq.  scamper),  flee,  decamp, 
<  OP.  eseamper,  eschamper,  scamper,  scJiamper, 
escape,  flee,  =  Sp.  Pg.  escampar,  escape,  cease 
from  (>  Sp.  escqmpada,  stampede),  =  It.  scam- 
pare,  escape,  decamp,  tr.  deliver,  save,  <  ML. 
*excampare,  <  L.  ex-,  out,  +  campus,  a  field, 
esp.  a  field  of  battle:  see  camp'^,  and  cf.  de- 
camp, scamper^,  scamble,  shamble^.  Cf .  tramp, 
a  vagabond,  <  tramp,  ».]  1.  A  fugitive  or  vaga- 
bond; a  worthless  fellow;  a,  swindler;  a  mean 
villain;  a  rascal;  a  rogue.' 

Scamp.  A  highwayman.  [Thieves' cant]  Eoyalscomp; 
a  highwayman  who  robs  ciyOly.  Boyalfootscomp;  afoot- 
pad  who  behaves  in  like  manner. 

Groie,  Class.  Diet,  of  Vulg.  Tongue  (2d  ed.),  1788. 


He  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honour. 
J>e  Quincey,  Works,  II.  43. 


(Lat?umi.) 


"The  impudent  bog-trotting  scffijiip,"  he  thought,  "dare 
to  threaten  me !"  Thackeray,  Fendennis,  xiii. 

The  postillions  and  boatmen  along  this  route  were  great 
scamps,  frequently  asking  more  than  the  legal  fare,  and  in 
one  instance  threatened  to  prevent  us  from  going  on  un- 
less we  paid  it.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  346. 

Among  the  Mexicans  ,  .  .  every  rich  man  looks  like  a 
grandee,  and  every  poor  scojmp  like  a  broken-down  gentle- 
man. R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  84. 

2.  A  serranoid  fish,  Trisotropis  faleatus,  of  a 
brown  color  with  irregular  darker  spots,  and 
with  the  pectorals  edged  with  blackish  and 
orange,  it  occurs  along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  belongs  very  near  the  groupers  of  the 
genus  EpinepJielus.  See  Trisotropis. 
scampavia  (skam-pa-ve'a),  n.  [It.,  <  scampare, 
escape  (see  scampi),  +  via,  way,  course  (see 
via).'\  Naut,  a  fast-rowing  war-boat  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.     In  1814-16  they  were  built  150  feet  in 
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length,  and  were  pulled  by  forty  sweeps  or  large  oars, 
every  rower  having  his  bunk  under  his  sweep.  They  were 
rigged  with  one  huge  lateen  sail  at  one  third  the  distance 
from  the  bow,  and  no  forward  bulwark  or  stem  was  car- 
ried above  deck.     They  carried  a  gun  forward  of  the 

.  mast,  about  two  feet  above  water.  Aft  they  carried  a 
lateen  mizzen  with  topsail. 

scamper^  (skam'pfer),  n.  [<  scampi  +  -erl.] 
One  who  scamps  work.    Imp.  Diet. 

scamper^  (skam'pfer),  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  ■;/  *scamp, 
v.,  or,  with  retained  inf.  termination,  <  OF. 
eseamper,  escape,  flee :  see  scampi.  Cf .  scamble, 
shamble^.']    To  run  with  speed;  hasten  away. 

A  fox  seized  upon  the  fawn,  and  fairly  scampered  away 
with  him.  Sir  R.  L'Bstrange. 

We  were  f  orc'd  to  cut  our  Cables  in  all  haste,  and  scam- 
per away  as  well  as  we  could.    Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 189. 

So  horribly  confounded  were  these  poor  savages  at  the 
tremendous  and  uncouth  sound  of  the  Low  Dutch  lan- 
guage that  they  one  and  all  took  to  their  heels,  and  scam- 
pered over  the  Bergen  hills.  Inring,  Knickerbocker,  p.  96. 

scamper^  (skam'per),  n.  [<  scamper^,  «.]  A 
hasty  nm  or  flight. 

Wordsworth's  ordinary  amusements  here  were  hunting 
and  fishing,  rowing,  skating,  and  long  walks  around  the 
lake  and  among  the  hills,  with  an  occasional  scamper  on 
horseback.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  205. 

scampish  (skam'pish),  a.  [<  scamp^,n.,  +  -isfei.] 
Pertaining  to  or  like  a  scamp;  knavish;  ras- 
cally. 

The  alcalde  personally  renewed  his  regrets  for  the  ri- 
diculous scene  of  the  two  scampish  oculists. 

Be  Quincey,  Spanish  Nun,  §  23.    (Dames.) 
Scampish  Alain  and  ruffianly  Bodellec. 

The  American,  vn.  170. 

scampy  (skam'pi),  a.  [<  gcamp"^  +  -^i.]  Same 
as  scampish. 

scan  (skan),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scanned,  ppr.  scan- 
ning. [Early  mod.  E.  also  slcan,  scanne;  <  ME. 
scannen,  for  *scanden,  <  OF.  escander,  exandir, 
climb  (also  scan  ?),  P.  scander  (>  D.  scanderen  = 
G.  scandiren  =  Sw.  skandera  =  Dan.  sleandere), 
scan,  =  It.  scandere,  climb,  scan,<  Jj.  scandere, 
climb  (scandere  versus,  measure  or  read  verse  by 
its  feet,  scan),  =  Skt.  -^/sltand,  spring,  ascend. 
From  the  L.  scandere  are  also  ult.  B.  scansion, 
scansoriaU,  etc.,  ascend,  descend,  condescend, 
transcend,  and  (through  the  deriv.  seala)  scaled, 
escalade,  ete.']  I,  trans.  If.  To  climb;  mount. 
[Bare.] 

Ne  staide  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  seand, 

'       Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  that  never  still  did  stand. 

Speiwer,  F.  Q.,  Vll.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  examine  by  counting  the  metrical  feet  or 
syllables;  read  or  recite  so  as  to  indicate  the 
metrical  structure. 
Scanne  verse  (scannyn  verses).    Scando. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  442. 
Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  viii.  3. 

Hence — 3.  To  go  over  and  examine  point  by 
point;  examine  miqutely  or  nicely;  scrutinize. 
Exactly  to  skan  the  trueth  of  euery  case  that  shall  hap- 
pen in  the  affaires  of  man. 

Pvttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  221. 

I  would  I  might  entreat  your  honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ill.  3.  245. 

My  father's  souldiers  fled  away  for  f eare, 
As  soone  as  once  theyr  Captayne's  death  they  scand. 
,  Mir.  far  Mags.  (ed.  Haslewood),  1. 78. 

Yet  this,  if  thou  the  matter  rightly  scanne. 
Is  of  noe  force  to  make  the  perfect  man. 

Timeil  IFAM«e(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  112. 
Scanning  my  face  and  the  changes  wrought  there. 

M.  Arnold,  Faded  Leaves,  Separation. 

II,  inlrans.  To  follow  or  agree  with  the  rules 
of  meter:  as,  lines  that  scan  well — Scanning 
speech,  in  pathol.,  monotonous  speech  in  which  the  sylla- 
bles are  separated  by  prolonged  pauses. 

scandt.  An  obsolete  form  of  scanned,  past  par- 
ticiple of  scan. 

Scand.    An  abbreviation  of  Scandinavian. 

scandal  (skan'dal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
scandall;  <  MB.  "scaridal,  scandle  (=  D.  sehan- 
daal  =  (}.  Sw.  skandal  =  Dan.  sTcandale),  <  OP. 
scandale,  scandaUe,  scandele,  also  escandle,  F. 
scandale  =  Pr.  escandol  =  Sp.  escdndalo  =  Pg. 
escandalo  =  It.  scamdalo,  a  scandal,  offense,  < 
LL.  scandalum,  a  stumbling-block,  an  induce- 
ment to  sin,  a  temptation,  <  Gr.  aKavSah)V  (in 
LXX.  and  N.  T.),  a  snare  laid  for  an  enemy, 
a  trap  or  stumbling-block,  also  scandal,  of- 
fense, in  classical  Gr.  only  in  the  form  cKavSa- 
hjdpav,  orig.  the  spring  of  a  trap,  the  stick  which 
sprang  up  when  the  trap  was  shut,  and  on 
which  the  bait  was  placed ;  prob.  <  V  *skand 
=  L.  scandere  —  Skt.  -s/skand,  climb,  springup: 
see  scan.    From  the  same  source  is  derived  B. 
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slander,   a  doublet  of  scandal.'\      1.    Offense 
caused  by  faults  or  misdeeds ;  reproach  or  rep- 
robation called  forth  by  what  is  considered 
wrong;  opprobrium;  shame;  disgrace. 
0,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar  I 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  69. 
Then  there  had  been  no  such^candaZir  raised  by  the  de- 
generacy of  men  upon  the  most  excellent  and  peaceable 
Ueligion  in  the  World.  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii.. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liberty,  with- 
out scaTidal,  to  dine,  if  I  see  fit,  at  a  common  ordinary. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  88. 

2.  Eeproaqhful  aspersion ;  defamatory  speech 
or  report;  something  uttered  which  is  injuri- 
ous to  reputation ;  defamatory  talk;  malicious 
gossip. 

When  Scandal  ha£  new^inted  an  old  11% 
Or  tax'd  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tis  call'd  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gath'ring  around  it  with  erected  ears. 

Cowper,  Charity,  L  513. 
No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  il  1. 

3.  In  law:  (o)  A  report,  rumor,  or  action 
whereby  one  is  affronted  in  public.  (6)  An  ir- 
relevant and  defamatory  or  indecent  statement 
introduced  into  a  pleading  or  proceeding;  any 
allegation  or  statement  which  is  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  the  court  to  hear,  or  is  contrary 
to  good  manners,  or  which  unnecessarily  either 
charges  a  person  with  a  crime  or  bears  cruelly 
on  his  moral  character. —  4.  That  which  causes 
scandal  or  gives  offense  j  an  action  or  circum- 
stance that  brings  pubhc  disgrace  to  the  per- 
sons involved,  or  offends  public  morals. 

What  shall  I  call  thee,  thou  gray-bearded  scandal, 
That  kick'st  against  the  sovereignty  to  which 
Thou  ow'st  allegiance?      Ford,  Ferkin  Warbeck,  iii.  4. 
=Syn.  1.  Discredit,  disrepute,  dishonor.— 2.  Backbiting, 
slander,  calumny,  detraction, 
scandal  (skan'dal),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scandaUd 
or  seandalled,  ppr.  scandaling  or  scandaUmg. 
[<  OF.  scandal^,  escandaler,  <  scandale,  scan- 
dal: see  scandal,  ».]     1.  To  throw  scandal  on; 
defame;  asperse;  traduce. 

If  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard 
And  after  scandal  them,  .  .  .  then  hold  me  dangerous. 
Shak.,  J.  C,  L  2.  76. 
HI  tongues  that  scandal  innocence. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Lea^  1.  607. 
Now  say  I  this,  that  I  do  know  the  man 
Which  doth  abet  that  traitorous  libeller. 
Who  did  compose  and  spread  that  slanderous  rime 
Which  scandals  you  and  doth  abuse  the  time. 
Heywood,  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Fearson,  1874, 1. 177). 

2t.  To  scandalize ;  offend;  shock. 

They  who  are  proud  and  Pharisaical  wiU  be  seandalled 
even  at  the  best  and  well  disciplined  things. 
Tooker,  Fabrick  of  the  Church  (ed.  1604X  p.  76.    (Latham.) 

scandal-bearer  (skau'dal-ba^'^r),  n.  A  propa- 
gator of  scandal  or  malicious  gossip. 

The  unwillingness  to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality 
as  inseparable  from  a  scandal-bearer  as  the  readiness  to 
divulge  bad.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  427. 

scandaledt  (skan'dald),  a.    [<  scandal  +  -ed^.'] 
Scandalous;  disgraceful. 
Her  [Venus's]  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn.  SAoi.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  90. 

scandalisation,  scandalise.  See  scandaliza- 
tion,  scandalise. 

scandalization  (skan"dal-i-za'shon),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  scandalisacion','  <  OP.  scandalisadon, 
<.  scandaliser,  scandalize:  see  scandaliee.li  1. 
The  act  of  scandalizing,  defaming,  or  disgra- 
cing; aspersion;  defamation. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council  laid  hold  of  one  Walmesley,  a 
publican  at  Islington,  and  punished  him  for  spreading 
false  reports  and  "scandalizatim,  of  my  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury." Athenseum,  No.  3192,  p.  889. 

2.  Scandal ;  scandalous  sin. 

Let  one  lyue  neuer  so  wyckedly 

In  abhominable  scandalisaeiwt. 
As  longe  as  he  will  their  church  obaye. 
Not  ref  usynge  his  tithes  duely  to  paye. 
They  shall  make  of  him  no  accusacion. 
Dyaloge  hetweene  a  OenHllmun  and  a  Httsbandman,  p.  168. 

[(Davies.) 
Also  spelled  scandalisation. 
scandalize^  (skan'dal-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
scandalized,  ppr.  scandalizing.    [<  OP.  scanda- 
liser, escandaliser,  P.  scandaliser  =  'Pr.  escanda- 
lisar=  Sp.  Pg.  escandalizar  =  It.  scandalizzare, 
scandalezzare,  <  LL.  scandalizare,  <  Gr.  oKavSa- 
MC,eLv,  cause  to  stumble,  tempt,  <  amv6ah>v,  a 
snare,  stumbling-block:  see  scandal."]     1.  To 
'  offend  by  some  action  considered  very  wrong 
or  outrageous;  shock;  give  offense  to:  as,  to 
be  scandalized  at  a  person's  conduct. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by  using 
harmless  things?  Booker. 
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Let  not  onr  young  and  eager  doctors  be  asarultUiied  at 
our  views  as  to  the  comparative  uncertaintor  ol  medicine 
as  a  science.     Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  lOO. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  bring  disgrace  on. 

It  is  the  manner  of  men  to  scandalize  and  betray  that 
wliich  retaineth  the  state  and  virtue. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  38. 

3.  To  libel ;  defame ;  asperse ;  slander. 

Words.  .  .  tending  to  taziutoJ&e  a  magistrate,  or  person 
in  public  trust,  are  reputed  more  highly  injurious  than 
when  spoken  of  a  private  man. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  ni.  viii. 
To  tell  his  tale  might  be  Interpreted  into  seanOMi^ng 
the  order.  Scott,  Ivonhoe,  xxxv. 

Also  spelled  scandalise. 

scandalize^  (skan'dal-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
scandalized,  ppr.  scaridaliging,  [Prob.  an  exten- 
sion oiscantle^,  as  if  scmtle^  +  -ize,  conformed  to 
seandaUze^.'\  Naut.,  to  trice  up  the  tack  of  the 
spanker  or  mizzen  in  a  square-rigged  vessel,  or 
the  mainsail  in  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel,  it 
is  frequently  done,  to  enable  the  helmsman  to  look  to  lee- 
ward under  the  foot  of  the  sail.  The  same  word  is  errone- 
ously used  of  the  sails  on  the  mizzenmast  of  a  ship  when 
they  are  clued  down  (the  ship  being  before  the  wind)  to 
allow  the  sails  on  the  mainmast  to  draw  better.  Also 
spelled  gcandalwe. 

scandal-monger  (skan'dal-mung''g6r),  n.  One 
who  deals  in  or  retails  scandal;  one  who  spreads 
defamatory  reports  or  rumors  concerning  the 
character  or  reputation  of  others. 

scandalous  (skan'dal-us),  a.  [<  OP.  (and  F.) 
seandaleia:  =  Sp.  tg.  escandaloso  =  It.  sean- 
daloso,  <  ML.  scandalosus,  scandalous,  <  LL. 
scandaVum,  scandal:  see  scandal.^  1.  Causing 
scandal  or  offense;  exciting  reproach  or  repro- 
bation; extremely  offensive  to  the  sense  of 
duty  or  propriety;  shameful;  shocldng. 

Nothing  ecaTidalous  or  offensive  unto  any,  especially 
unto  the  church  of  God ;  all  things  in  order,  and  with 
seemliness.  Hooker. 

For  a  woman  to  marry  within  the  year  of  mourning  is 
scandalous,  because  it  is  of  evil  report. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  279. 

2.  Opprobrious;  disgraceful  to  reputation; 
that  brings  shame  or  infamy :  as,  a  scandalous 
crime  or  vice. 

The  persons  who  drink  are  chiefly  the  soldiery  and  great 
men ;  but  it  would  be  reckon'd  scavjdaloug  in  people  of 
business.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East^  I.. 181. 

You  know  the  scandaiovs  meanness  of  that  proceeding. 

Pope. 

3.  Defamatory;  libelous;  slanderous:  as,  a 
scandalousieporb;  in  tow  jwocedttre, defamatory 
or  indecent,  and  not  necessary  to  the  presenta- 


tion of  the  party's  case.=^n.  1  and  2.  JTicieif, 
Shocking,  tita.    See  atrocious.— Z.  Disci 
^        table. 
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supposed  by  some  to  be  Zealand,  by  others  Soho- 
nen  (which  is  not  an  island) ;  later  applied  to 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  Norsemen.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Scandinavia,  or  the  region  which  comprehends 
the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, with  the  adjacent  islands,  including  Ice- 
land, now  an  outlying  possession  of  Denmark: 
as,  Scandinavian  literature;  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage.—  2,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  languages 

of  Scandinavia.— Scandinavian  belting,  lock,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. 

II.  w.  1.  A  native  of  the  region  loosely  called 
Scandinavia. — 2.  The  language  of  the  Scandi- 
navians :  a  general  term  for  Icelandic,  Norwe- 
gian, Swedish,  Danish,  Paroese,  etc.,  and  their 
dialects,  or  for  their  origiaal.  Abbreviated 
Scand. 

scandium  (skan'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Scandia, 
Scandinavia  (see  def.).]  Chemical  symbol, 
Sc;  atomic  weight,  44.  An  elementary  body 
discovered  by  Nilson  in  1879,  by  the  help  of 
the  spectroscope,  in  the  Scandinavian  mineral 
eaxenite.  Its  oxid  is  a  white  powder  resembling  mag- 
nesia ;  the  metal  itself  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Scan- 
dium is  interesting  as  being  one  of  three  elements  (the 
others  are  gallium  and  germanium)  the  predicted  exis- 
tence of  which  by  Mendelejefl  has  been  confirmed. 

There  are  now  three  instances  of  elements  of  which  the 
existence  and  profierties  were  foretold  by  the  periodic 
law :  (1)  that  of  galuum,  discovered  by  Boisbaudran,  which 
was  found  to  correspond  with  the  eka^aluminium  of  Men- 
delejeff ;  (2)  that  of  scandium,  corresponding  with  eka- 
boron,  discovered  by  Nilson ;  and  (3)  that  of  germanium, 
which  turns  out  to  be  the  eksrsilicium,  by  Winckler. 

J.  K  Tlvarpe,  Nature,  XL.  196. 

Scandiz  (skan'diks),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scandix,  < 
(Jr.  axavSi^,  the  herb  chervil.]  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  of  the  tribe  Amminese,  type 
of  the  subtribe  Scamdiwnese.  It  is  characterized  by 
all  oblong-linear  wingless  fruit  with  a  long-beaked  apex 
nnd  with  somewhat  equal  and  slightly  prominent  primary 
ridges,  obsolete  secondary  ridges,  and  obscure  oil-tubes, 
and  by  a  deeply-furrowed  seed  with  involute  margins. 
There  are  12  species,  natives  of  the  Old  World,  especially 
near  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  smooth  or  hairy  annujQ 
herbs  with  finely  dissected  leaves,  and  white  flowers  which 
are  polygamous  and  often  enlarged  on  the  outside  of  the 
umbels.  The  umbels  are  compound,  but  with  few  rays, 
mostly  without  an  involucre,  but  with  numerous  entire  or 
dissected  bractlets  in  the  involucels.  S.  Peeten  is  a  com- 
mon weed  of  English  fields  (for  which  see  lady's.^(mtb  and 
caTnmock^,  2),  known  also  by  many  names  alluding  to  its 
fruit,  as  shepJt£rd's-,  beggar's-,  crow's-,  pink-,  and  puck-nee- 
dle, devil'g  darning-needle,  needle-cJiervilj  poukend,  and 
Vcnu^s-cfymb.  S.  grandifiora,  an  aromatic  annual  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  is  much  esteemed  there  as  a  salad. 

scanklyonet,  n-     A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of 


scandalously  (skan'dal-us-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
scandalous  manner;  in  a  manner  to  give  of- 
fense; disgracefully;  shamefully. 

His  discourse  at  table  was  scaTidalously  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  his  station.  Swift. 

2t.  Censoriously;  with  a  disposition  to  find 

fault. 

Shun  their  fault  who,  scandalov^y  nice, 
WiU  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  566. 

scandalousness  (skan'dal-us-nes),  n.  Scanda- 
lous character  or  condition. 

scandalum  magnatum  (skan'da-lum  mag-na'- 
tum).  [ML.:  tiL. scandahim,  a  sfumbUng-block 
(see  scandal) ;  magnatum,  gen.  pi.  of  magnas, 
an  inmortant  person:  see  magnate."]  In  la/w, 
the  offense  of  speaking  slanderously  or  in  def- 
amation of  high  personages  (magnates)  of  the 
realm,  as  temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  judges, 
and  other  high  of&cers.  Actions  on  tms  plea 
are  obsolete.    Abbreviated  scan,  mag. 

scandent  (skan'dent),  a.  [<  L.  scanden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  scandere,  climb:  see  scare.]  1.  Infto*.: 
(a)  Climbing;  ascending  by  attaching  itself  to 
a  support  in  any  manner.  See  climb,  3.  (6) 
Performing  the  office  of  a  tendril,  as  the  peti- 
ole of  Clematis. — 2.  In  omith.,  same  as  scan- 
soriaU,  2. 

Scandentest  (skan-den'tez)^  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  «co«(fore(*^)s,ppr.  of  scareflfere,  climb :  seescare- 
dent.]    In  omith.^  same  as  Scansores. 

Scandian  (skan'di-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Scandia, 
var.  of  Scandinavia,  taken  for  the  mod.  coun- 
tries so  called,  +  -ore.]  Same  as  Scandinavian. 
Skeat,  Principles  of  Eng.  Etymology,  p.  454. 

scandic  (skan'dik),  a.  [<  scandium  +  -ic]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  scandium. 

Scandinavian  (skan-di-na'vi-an),  a.  and  re. 
[<  ML.  Scandinavia,  Scandinavia,  orig.  L.  Scan- 
dinavia (Pliny),  also  written  Scandinavia  (Pom- 
ponius  Mela)  and  Scandia  (PlinJ'),  the  name  of 
a  large  and  fruitful  island  in  northern  Europe, 


scan.  mag.  An  abbreviation  of  scandalum  mag- 
natum. 

scansion  (skan'shon),  re.  [<  P.  sca/nsion  =  It. 
seamsione,  <  L.  scdngio{n-),  a  scanning,  <  scan- 
dere,  pp.  scansus,  climb,  scan :  see  scan.]  The 
act  of  scanning;  the  measuring  of  a  verse  by 
feet  in  order  to  see  whether  the  quantities  are 
didy  observed. 

The  common  form  of  scansion  given  In  English  proso- 
dies.      Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S-X  Pref.,  p.  xxxvii. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  a  quick  ear  for  scansion,  which 
would  sometimes  have  assisted  him  to  the  true  reading. 
Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  320. 

Scansores  (skan-so'rez),  re.  pi.     [NL.,  pi.  of 

•  LL.  "sca/nsor,  a  climber,  <  L.  scandere,  climb : 
see  scare.]  1,  The  climbers  or  soansorial  birds, 
an  old  artificial  order  of  birds,  corresponding 
to  the  Grimpeurs  of  Cuvier,  having  the  toes  in 
pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind  (see  cut  under 
^air-toed),  whence  also  called  Zygodactylse.  The 
order  was  named  by  Ullger  in  1811 ;  in  1849  it  was  restrict- 
ed by  Slyth  to  the  parrots.  The  term  is  not  now  used  in 
any  sense,  the  members  of  the  order  being  dissociated  in 
several  dUterent  groups  of  Picarix  and  in  Psittaei. 
2.  Applied  by  Simdevall  to  sundry  other  groups 
of  climbing  or  creeping  birds,  as  creepers,  nut- 
hatches, etc.,  usually  placed  in  a  different  or- 
der: same  as  Certhiomorphse. 

ScansoriaU  (skan-s6'ri-al),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  sean- 
sorvus,  of  or  belonmng  to  climbing  (see  scan- 
sorious),  +  -al.]  I.  a.  1.  Habitually  climb- 
ing, as  a  bird;  pertaining  to  climbing:  as,  scare- 
sorial  actions  or  habits ;  fitted  or  serving  for 
climbing:  as,  acansonaZ feet;  the «caresorJaZ tail 
of  a  woodpecker.  Also  scandent. — 2t.  Belong- 
ing to  the  ;ScaJwore«.— Soansorial  baitwts.  See 
tmrbetS, 

II.t  re.  A  member  of  the  Scansores;  a  zygo- 
dactyl. 

scansorial^  (skan-s6'ri-al),  a.  and  n.    [<  scan- 
sori-us  +  -al.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  scanso- 
rius. 
II.  n.  The  scansorius. 

Bcansorii,  n.    Plural  of  scansorius. 
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scansoriouB  (skan-so'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  scansorius, 
of  or  belonging  to  oUmbing,  <  scansor,  a  climber, 
<  scorede^'e,  pp.  scansus,  climb:  see  score.]  Same 
as  scansoriafi,  1. 

'  The  feet  have  generally  been  considered  as  seansorious, 
or  formed  for  climbing. 

Sluiw,  Oen.  ZoSL,  IX.  L  66.    (Encye.  Diet.) 

scansorius  (skan-s6'ri-us),  re.;  pi.  scansorii(,-i). 
[NL.,  <  L.  scansorius,  of  or  for  climbing:  see 
Scansores.]  In  anat,  a  muscle  which  in  some 
animals,  as  monkeys,  and  occasionally  in  man, 
arises  from  the  ventral  edge  of  the  ilium  and  is 
inserted  into  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
Ji-aill. 
scant  (skant),  a.  [Eariy  mod.  E.  also  skant;  < 
ME.  scant,  shoMt,  <  Icel.  skamt,  neut.  of  skamr, 
skammr,  short,  brief  (of.  skamtv,  Norw.  sJcant,  a 
portion,  dole,  share),  =  OHGr.  scam,  short.]  1. 
Short  in  quantity;  scarcely  sufficient;  rather 
less  than  is  wanted  for  the  purpose ;  not  enough; 
scanty:  as,  a  scant  allowance  of  provisions  or 
water;  a  scare*  piece  of  cloth  for 'a  garment. 
Than  can  30  be  no  maner  want 
Gold,  thocht  30ur  pose  wer  neuer  sa  tkani. 

LoMder,  Dewtie  of  Eyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  260. 
By  which  Provisions  were  so  scant 
That  hundreds  there  did  die. 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  st.  14. 
Scant  space  that  warder  left  for  passers  by.- 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

2.  Sparing;  parsimonious;  chary.     [Bare.] 

Be  not  to  liberall  nor  to  scant; 
Tse  measure  in  echo  thing. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  S.  12L 

3.  Having  a  limited  or  scanty  supply;  scarce; 
short:  witho/. 

He 's  fat  and  scant  of  breath.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  298. 
'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

4.  Naut.,  of  the  wind,  coming  from  a  direction 
such  that  a  ship  will  barely  lie  her  course  even 
when  close-hauled. 

scant  (skant),  n.  [<  scant,  a.  or  v.  Cf .  Icel.  skamt 
=  Norw.  scant,  a  portion,  dole,  share.]  Scar- 
city; scantiness;  lack. 

Of  necessary  thynges  that  there  be  no  sXnnt. 

Bal)ees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  342. 
I've  a  sister  richly  wed, 
111  rob  her  ere  I'll  want. 
Nay  then,  quoth  Sarah,  they  may  well 
Consider  of  your  scant. 
George  Barnwell,  IL  1  84.   {Percy's  Rdiques,  III.  249.) 

Let  us  increase  their  want. 
Make  bairen  their  desire,  augment  their  scant. 

Middletim,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  11. 

scantf  (skant),  adv.     [<  ME.  scant;  <  scant,  a.] 

1.  Scarcely;  hardly. 

In  all  my  lyfe  I  could  scant  fynde 
One  wight  true  and  trusty. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  102. 
Scant  one  is  to  be  found  worthie  amongst  vs  for  trans- 
lating into  our  Conntrie  speach. 

Ascham,  The  Scbolemaster,  p.  7. 

In  the  whole  world  there  is  scant  one . .  .  such  another. 

B.  Jonson,  Foetastor,  iv.  L 

2.  Scantily;  sparingly. 

And  fodder  for  the  beestes  therof  make. 
First  scant;  it  swelleth  and  encreaseth  bloode. 

PaUadiia,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  140. 

scant  (skant),  v.  [<  ME.  scanten,  <  Icel.  skamta 
(=r  Norw.  skwnta),  dole  out,  measure  out,  <  skamt, 
scant:  see  scant,  a.]  I,  trams.  1.  To  put  on 
scant  allowance ;  limit ;  stint :  as,  to  scant  one 
in  provisions  or  necessaries. 

Where  a  man  hath  a  great  living  laid  together,  and  where 

he  is  scanted.  Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887)i 

The  flesh  is  to  be  tamed,  and  humbled,  and  bronght  in 

subjection,  and  scanted  when  greater  things  require  it,  bnt 

not  to  be  destroyed  and  made  unserviceable. 

Baxter,  Crucifying  the  World,  Pref. 
And  Phoebe,  scanted  of  her  brother's  beam, 
Into  the  West  went  af  tor  him  apace. 
Leaving  black  darkness  to  possess  the  sky. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  vt  60. 

2.  To  make  small  or  scanty;  diminish;  cut 
short  or  dovpn. 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbeare  your  fllL 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  Vl.  vi.  14. 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

fi'A<iJ:.,M.ofV.,v.  1.141. 
H  God  be  perfect^  he  can  be  but  one.  .  .  . 
The  more  you  make,  the  more  yon  shall  deprane 
TOeir  Might  and  Fotencie,  as  tliose  that  haue 
Their  vertue  scanted. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  67. 
Cold  had  scanted 
What  the  springs  and  nature  planted. 

Greene,  Philomela's  Second  Ode. 

3.  To  be  niggard  or  sparing  of;  begrudge ;  keep 
back. 
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Like  a  miser,  spoU  his  coat  with  icarUina 

A  UtUe  cloth.  Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  IL  i.  47. 

II,  mtrans.  Naut,  oi  the  -wmd,  to  become 
less  favorable:  blow  in  sij.oli  a  direction  as  to 
hinder  a  vessel  from  continuing  on  her  course 
even  when  close-hauled. 

When  we  were  a  seahoord  the  barre  the  wind  axmUd 
vpon  vs.  Balduyt'B  Voyages,  I.  279. 

At  night  the  wind  aeanUd  towards  the  S.  with  rain ;  so 
we  tacked  about  and  stood  N.  W.  by  N. 

WinJOirop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 17. 

scantilonet, ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  scant- 
ling'^. 

scantily  (skan'ti-li),  aclm.  [<  secmty  +  -ly^.  Of. 
scanth/.']  In  a  scanty  manner;  inadequately; 
insufficiently;  slightly;  sparingly;  niggardly. 
scantiness  (skan'ti-nes),  n.  Scanty  character 
or  condition;  lack  of  amplitude,  greatness,  or 
abundance;  insufficiency. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness  of  nature 
Itself,  Uiat  there  were  no  more  worlds  tqf  him  to  disturb. 

Smith. 
Nature  I  in  the  midst  of  thy  disorders,  thou  art  still 
friendly  to  the  scantiness  thou  hast  created. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  116. 

scantityt  (skan'ti-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  <  scant  +  -ity.'] 
Scantiness;  scantness;  scarcity. 

Such  Is  the  scaniitie  of  them  [foxes  and  badgers]  here 
in  England,  iu  comparison  of  the  plentie  that  is  to  be 
seene  in  other  countries. 

Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  ill.  i.    (Holinshed's  Chron.) 

scantiest  (skan'tl),  v.  [Preq.  or  dim.  of  scant,  v. 
The  word  was  perhaps  suggested  by  or  con- 
fused with  scantle^.']  I.  intrans.  To  become 
less;  fail;  be  or  become  deficient. 
They  [the  winds]  rose  or  scamMed,  as  his  sails  would  drive^ 
To  the  same  port  whereas  he  would  arrive. 

Drayton,  Moon-Calf. 

II.  trans.  To  make  less ;  lessen ;  draw  in. 

Then  scarMed  we  our  sails  with  speedy  hands. 
Oreene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Loud,  and  Eng. 
The  soaring  kite  there  scanOed  his  large  wings, 
And  to  the  ark  the  hovering  castril  brings. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Hood. 

scantle^  (skan'tl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  seantled, 
ppr.  secmtlmg.  [<  OF.  escanteler,  eschanteler, 
break  into  cantles,  <  es-  (<  L.  ex-)^  out,  -I-'  can- 
tel,  later  chantel,  a  cantle,  corner-piece :  see  can- 
tie.  Cf.  scanfWng^.'^  1.  To  cut  up  or  divide 
into  small  pieces ;  partition. 

The  Pope's  territories  will,  within  a  century,  be  scarMed 
out  among  the  great  powers  who  have  now  a  footing  in 
Italy.  Chesterfield. 

•  2t.  To  out  down  or  cut  short;  scant. 

The  chines  of  beef  in  great  houses  are  sca/iMed  to  buie 
chains  of  gold;  and  the  almes  that  was  wont  to  releeve 
the  poore  is  husbanded  better  to  buy  new  rebatoes. 

Lodge,  Wit's  Mlserie  (1696),    (HaUiwA) 

scantle^  (skan'tl),  n.  [<  scantle^,  v.,  perhaps 
in  part  <  Norw.  scant,  a  measuring-rod:  see 
scanty  A  gage  by  which  slates  are  regulated 
to  their  proper  length. 

scantlett  (skant'let),  n.  [<  scant-,  the  assumed 
base  of  seantlmg\  the  suffix  -let  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  supposed  equiv.  -Urtg :  see  scant- 
ling^."]   A  small  pattern;  measurement. 

While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  mankind  were 
longer ;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so  their  lives  were 
successively  reduced  to  a  shorter  scanUet,  till  they  came 
to  that  time  of  life  which  they  now  have. 

Sir  X.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

scantling^  (skant'Ung),  n,  [Also  scantUn,  now 
regarded  as  a  corruption,  but  really  a  variant 
of  the  correct  early  mod.  E.  scaraflore  (the  term. 
-Img  being  a  conformation  to  -ling^;  <  ME. 
scantlyon,  scanklyone,  skankh/one,  <  OF.  eschan- 
UlUm,  a  small  cantle,  scantling,  sample,  dim.  of 
"esehantil,  *escantil,  escandil,  eschanUlle,  eschan- 
dille  (of.  escanteler,  eschanteler,  break  into  can- 
ties,  cut  up  into  small  pieces:  see  scantle^), 
<  es-  (<  L.  ex-),  out,  +  cant^,  a  comer-piece,  > 
camtel,  a  cantle,  comer-piece  (>  G.  dial,  kantel, 
a  ruler,  measure) :  see  cantle.  In  def .  5  the  word 
is  appar.  associated  with  scantling^,  scant.]  If. 
A  pattern;  sample;  specimen. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  Scantling  of  King  Henry's  great 
Capacity.  Baher,  Chronicles,  p.  294. 

2.  A  rough  draft;  a  rude  sketch. — 3.  A  mea- 
suring-rod. 

Though  it  were  ol  no  rounde  stone, 
Wrought  with  squyre  and  saaniUone. 

Mom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7064. 

4.  Measurement ;  size ;  dimensions ;  compass ; 
grade. 

Itemede  .  .  .  that  allay  which  Goldsmiths,  Jewellers, 
and  Mony-makers  are  permitted  to  add  unto  the  allowed 
imbasementof  Gold  ana  Silver.  .  .  .  This  advantage  they 
have  gotten  upon  allegation  that  they  cannot  precisely 
hit  or  justly  keep  the  scanMng  required  of  them  by  the 
law.  ~  • 
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This  our  Cathedral!, . .  .  haulng  now  beenetwlse  burnt, 
is  brought  to  a  lesser  scanMimg.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  678. 

Your  lordship's  wisdom  and  mine  is  much  about  a  scant- 
ling. Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  1. 1. 

5.  A  smaU.  quantity,  number,  or  amount;  a 
modicum. 

We  must  more  take  care  that  our  desires  should  cease 
than  that  they  should  be  satisfied :  and  therefore  redu- 
cing them  to  narrow  seanUings  and  small  proportions  is 
the  best  instnmient  to  redeem  their  trouble. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  1. 
Provided  he  got  but  his  seoMfling  of  Burgundy. 

Sterne,  mstram  Shandy,  vii.  21. 
Mr.  Cotton  also  replied  to  their  answer  very  largely, 
and  stated  the  differences  in  a  very  narrow  scanning. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  264. 
Remove  all  these,  remains 
A  scantling,  a  poor  dozen  at  the  best. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

6.  In  naval  arch.,  the  size  in  any  case  under  con- 
sideration of  some  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  huU  of  a  ship,  such  as  floors,  frames,  out- 
side plating,  etc. —  7.  iacarp. axListone-cutting, 
the  size  to  which  it  is  intended  to  cut  timber 
or  stone;  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
of  a  timber  or  stone. — 8.  A  small  beam  less 
than  five  inches  square  in  section,  such  as  the 
quartering  for  a  partition,  rafters,  purlins,  or 
pole-plates  in  a  roof,  etc. 

Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  It  buds  again. 

Cowper,  Task,  ilL  763. 
I  then  took  up  three  planks  from  the  flooring  of  the 
chamber,  and  deposited  all  between  the  scainilings. 

Poe,  Tales,  1.  388. 
The  roof  had  no  shingles,  nothing  but  scantling. 

The  Century,  XL.  222. 

9.  A  kind  of  trestle  or  horse  for  supporting  a 
cask. — Scantling  number,  a  number  computed  from 
certain  known  dimensions  of  a  ship,  and  fixing  the  sizes 
of  frames,  floors,  etc.,  the  method  of  computation  and 
the  scantlings  corresponding  thereto  being  regulated  by 
some  large  insurance  society,  such  as  Lloyd's,  or  the  Bu- 
reau Veritas. — Scautling-Stlcks,  sticks  upon  which  are 
marked  the  moldings  offfie  square  body-frames  of  a  ship. 
TAearJe,  Naval  Arch.— Scheme  Of  scantling,  Seescheme. 
scantling^t  (skant'ling),  a.  [<  scant  +  -Img^,  or 
ppr.of  scaw*fei,«.:  see  soantleK]  Scant;  small. 
scantly  (skant'li),  adv.  [<  ME,  seantly,  skante- 
ly;  <  scant  +  -ly^.]  1.  In  a  scant  manner 
or  degree;  sparingly;  illiberally;  slightly  or 
slightingly. 

Spoke  scantly  of  me,  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour. 

Shak.,A.  and  C,  ill.  4.  6. 
A  grace  but  scantly  thine.     Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 
2.  Scarcely;  hardly;  barely. 

And  the  duste  a-rose  so  thikke  that  scantly  a  man  myght 
se  fro  hym-self  the  caste  of  a  stone. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  193. 

In  faith,  it  was  ouere  skantely  scored ; 
That  makls  it  f ouly  for  to  taile. 

York  Plays,  p.  362. 

Scanlly  there  were  folke  enow  to  i-emoue  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery. ,  HaUuyts  Voyages,  II.  89. 

Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook, 
Even  from  his  king,  a  haughty  look. 

Scdt,  Marmion,  ill.  14. 

scantness  (skant'nes),  n.  [<  MEj  soantnesse, 
scantenesse;  <  scant  +  -ness.]  Scant  condition 
or  state;  narrowness;  smalliiess:  as,  the  scant- 
ness of  our  capacities. 

Either  strutting  in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking  in  de- 
fective scantness.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  ix. 

scant-of-grace  (skant'ov-gras),  n.  A  good-for- 
nothing  fellow;  a  graceless  person;  a  scape- 
grace. 

Yet  you  associate  yourself  with  a  sort  of  scant^if-^race, 
as  men  call  me.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ill. 

scanty  (skan'ti),  a.  [<  score*  + -yl.]  1.  Lacking 
amplitude  or  extent;  narrow;  small;  scant. 
His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty.        Locke. 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

^coM,  Marmion,  vi.  14. 

2.  Limited  in  scope,  copiousness,  fullness,  or 
abundance ;  barely  sufficient  for  use  or  neces- 
sity: as,  a  scamiy  wardrobe. 

Our  Bais  .  .  .  found  himself  under  great  difficulties  to 
provide  water  enough  for  the  voyage,  for  we  had  but  a 
scanty  provision  left.       Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  328. 

3.  Sparing;  niggardly;  parsimonious. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty  be  not  too  scanty  of 
words.  Watts. 

=Syn.  2.  Short,  insufficient,  slender,  meager. 
Scapanus  (skap'a-nus),  m,  [NL.  (Pomel,  1848), 
<  Gr.  GKarnvT],  a  digging-tool,  mattock,<  oKairTeiv, 
dig,]  A  genus  of  North  American  shrew-moles 
of  the  subfamily  Talpinse,  having  the  median 
upper  incisors  enlarged,  i-esembling  those  of 
rodents,  and  the  end  of  the  snout  not  fringed. 


scapegrace 

The  teeth  are  3  incisors  in  each  upper  and  2  in  each  lower 
half-jaw,  and  1  canine,  4  premolars,  and  3  molars  above  and 
below  on  each  side.  There  are  2  species,  5.  townsendi  and 
<S.  americamts,  the  latter  being  the  hauy-tailed  mole  of 
the  United  States,  formerly  called  ScaZops  breweri.  These 
moles  outwardly  resemble  Sealops  quite  closely,  but  the 
dental  formula  is  different.  The  hairy-tailed  is  the  near- 
est American  representative  of  the  common  mole  of  Eu- 
rope, Talpa  europsea. 

scaped  (skap),  v.  i.  or  t.  [<  ME.  scapen,  aphetie 
form  of  asca/pen,  askopen,  escapen,  eschapen,  es- 
cape :  see  escape.]    To  escape. 

Help  us  to  scape,  or  we  been  lost  echon. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  422. 
They  had  rather  let  all  their  enemies  scape  than  to  fol- 
low them  out  of  array. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  il.  10. 

scape^t  (skap), »,    [iscape^jV.]    1.  An  escape. 
Hair-breadth  scapes  V  the  imminent  deadly  breach. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 13& 

2.  Means  of  escape;  evasion. 

Crafty  mate. 
What  other  scape  canst  thou  excogitate? 
Chapman,  tr.  ol  Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo,  L  611. 

3.  Freak;  aberration;  deviation;  escapade; 
misdemeanor;  trick;  cheat. 

Then  lay'st  thy  scapes  on  names  ador'd. 

MaUm,  P.  B.,  11. 189. 
For  day,  quoth  she,  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  747. 
Slight  scapes  are  whipt,  but  damned  deeds  are  praised. 
Marslon,  Satires,  v.  138. 

scape^  (skap),  n.  [<  F.  scape  =  Sp.  escapo  =  It. 
scapo,  a  shaft,  <  L.  seapus,  the  shaft  of  a  pillar, 
the  stalk  of  a  plant,  etc,  a  pillar,  beam,  post,  = 
Gr.  (Doric)  oKo- 
ffof,  a  shaft,  staff, 
cf.  aaJjirTpov,  a 
staff,  scepter: 
see  scepter.]  1. 
In  Ijot.,  a  radi- 
cal peduncle  or 
stem  bearing  the 
fructification 
without  leaves, 
as  in  the  narcis- 
sus, primrose, 
hepatica,  stem- 
less  violets,  hya- 
cinth, etc.  See 
also  cuts  under 
jongml  aMAput- 
tyroot.  Alsosea- 
pus. — 2.  In  en- 
tom. :  (a)  The 
basal  .  joint  of 
an  antenna,  especially  when  it  is  long  and  slen- 
der, as  in  the  geniculate  antennee  of  many  hy- 
menopters  and  coleopters,  or  the  two  proximal 
joints,  as  in  dipters,  generally  small  and  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  when  these  two  joints  are  quite 
separate,  the  basal  one  becomes  the  bulbus,  leaving  the  name 
SOTiw  for  the  next  one.  (6)  The  stem-like  basal  por- 
tion of  the  halter  or  poiser  of  a  dipter. —  3.  In 
ornith. ,  the  shaft  or  stem  of  a  feather ;  a  rachis ; 
a  seapus.  Coues. — 4.  Ina»-cfe.,theapophygeor 
spring  of  a  column ;  the  part  where  a  column 
springs  from  its  base,  usually  molded  into  a 
concave  sweep  or  cavetto. 

SCape3(skap),M,  [Said  to  be  imitative,]  1,  The 
cry  of  the  snipe  when  flushed, —  2.  The  snipe 
itself, 

scape-gallcws  (skap'gaFoz),  n.  [<  scape\  v., 
+  obj.  gallows.]  One  who  has  escaped  the  gal- 
lows though  deserving  hanging;  a  villain:  used 
in  objurgation. 

"And  remember  this,  scape-gallows,"  said  Balph,  .  .  . 
"that  if  we  meet  again,  and  you  so  much  as  notice  me  by 
one  begging  gesture,  you  shall  see  the  inside  of  a  gaol 
once  more.'  DieJ:ens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xliv. 

scapegoat  (skap'got),  n.     [<  scape^  +  goat.] 

1 .  In  the  ancient  Jewish  ritual,  a  goat  on  which 
the  chief  priest,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  sym- 
bolically laid  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  driven  into  the  wilderness.  Lev.  xvi. 
Hence  —  2.  One  who  is  made  to  bear  the  blame 
of  the  misdeeds  of  others. 

And  heap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  scape-goat  of  the  race ; 
All,  all  upon  the  brother. 

Tennysom,  Maud,  xiii.  3. 

scapegrace  (skap'gras),  n.  [<  scape\  v.,  +  obj. 
grace.]  1,  A  graceless  fellow;  a  careless,  idle, 
itiarebrained  fellow, 

I  could  not  always  be  present  to  guard  the  little  scaped 
grace  from  all  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  his  young- 
face  by  pugilists  ol  his  own  size,       Thackeray,  Philip,  11. 

2.  The  red-throated  diver  or  loon,  Colyrnbua 
septentrionalis.  Also  cape  race.  [Local,  New 
Eng.] 


Scape. 


z.  Wild  hyacinth  {Scilla  nutans).  2;  Oxlip 
{Pritnula  elatior).    s,  s,  scapes. 


Bcapel 

scapelt  ^skap'el),  n.  [<  NL.  scapellus,  dim.  of 
L.  scapus,  scape :  see  soape^.]  In  hot.,  the  neek 
or  caulicle  of  the  germinating  embryo. 

scapeless  (skap'les),  a.  [<  seape^  +  -less.']  In 
hot.,  destitute  of  a  seape. 

scapement  (skap'ment),  ».  Same  as  escape- 
ment, 2. 

scape-wheel  (skap'hwel),  n.  The  wheel  which 
actuates  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

scapha  (ska'm),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  seapha  =  Gr. 
aic&j)^,  a  light'boat,  a  skiff,  a  bowl,  tub,  orig. 
anything  hollowed  out,  <  aKdirreiv,  dig,  delve, 
hollowout:  seesfeajje.]  1.  PI.  scapfea(-fe).  In 
anat,  the  scaphoid  fossa  or  fossa  scaphoidea 
of  the  helix  of  the  ear.  See  second  out  under 
earl. — 2.  \_txip.']  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.    Motschulsky,  1848. 

scaphander  (ska-fan'd^r),  n.  [=  F.  scaphan- 
dre,  <  Gt.  UKitJiTi,  oKdfo;,  a  bowl,  tub,  boat,  skiff 
(see  seapha),  +  av^p  {avSp-),  a 
man.]  1.  A  diver's  water-tight 
suit,  with  devices  for  assuring  a 
supply  of  air;  diving-armor. —  2. 
Zeap.']  [Nil.]  A  genus  of  tecti- 
branchiate  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  fainily  Scaphandridie. 

Scaphanoridse  (ska-fan'dri-de).  n. 
pi.  [NL. ,  <  Scaphander  (-andr-)  + 
■4d3B.]  Afamilyof  tectibranchiate 
gastropods.  The  frontal  disk  is  simple 
behind  and  without  tentacles;  the  ladular  teeth  are  tri- 
serial  or  multiserial,  with  the  lateral  teeth  very  lai^e  and 
curved;  the  shell  is  external  and  well  developed.  The 
species  are  mostly  Inhabitants  of  the  northern  seas, 

Scapharca  (ska-far'ka),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1847),  <  L.  seapha,  a  'boat,  skiff,  -I-  NL.  Area, 
q.  v.]  A  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks.  S.  trans- 
versa is  known  among  fishermen  as  the  bloody 
elam,  from  its  red  gills.     [New  Eng.] 

scaphia,  n.    Plural  of  seaphmm. 

scaphidia,  n.    Plural  of  seaphidmm,  1. 

Scaphidiidse  (skaf-i-di'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Mao- 
Leay,  1825),  <!  Scaphidium  +  -idie.']  A  small 
family  of  clavicorn  beetles,  trifled  by  the  ge- 
nus Seaphidium,  composed  of  small  oval  or 
rounded  oval,  convex,  very  slimy  necrophagous 
beetles,  or  scavenger-beetles,  which  live  in  fun- 
gi and  feed  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  The  larvsa  are  said  to  have  long 
antennea.  Also  Seaphidiadse,  Seaphidida,  Sca- 
pMdii,  Scaphidites. 

scaphidium  (ska-fid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ma- 
i^iSuni,  a  small  tub  or  skiff,  dim.  of  bkA^,  OK&i^og, 
a  bowl,  tub,  boat,  etc.:  see  seapha.]  If.  PI. 
scaphidia  (-a).  In  tot.,  a  receptacle  contain- 
ing spores  in  algse. — 2.  [c<ip.]  A  genus  of 
clavicorn  beetles,  typical  of  the  family  ScapM- 
diidse.  It  is  wide-spread,  and  about  30  species  are  known, 
of  which  4  inhabit  the  TTnited  States.  Also  Seaphidius. 
Olivier,  1791. 

Scaphidurinae  (skaf*i-du-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Scaphidurus  +  ■inse.]  A!  subfamily  of  Icteridse, 
named  from  the  genus  Scaphidurus;  the  boat- 
tailed  grackles :  synonymous  with  Quiscalinse.. 
Swainson,  1831. 

Scaphidurous  (skaf-i-du'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  sea- 
phidwus,  <  Gr.  amflg  (amijiiS-),  a  skiff,  -I-  ovpi,  a 
tail.]  Boat-tailed;  pertaining  to  the  Seaphi- 
durinsB,  or  having  their  characters.  See  cut 
under  hoat-tailed, 

Scaphidurus  (skaf-i-du'ms),  ».  [NL.  (Swain- 
son, 1827):  see  scaphiduroys.]  A  genus  of 
grackles,  giving  name  to  the  Scaphidurin^;  the 
boattaUs:  synonymous  with  ^dscaVus.  Also 
Scaphtdwra  {Swainson,  1837),  and  Cassidix  {Les- 
son, 1831). 

scaphiopod  (skaf 'i-o-pod),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr.  axd- 
(puyv  or  BKO^tlov,  a  shovel,  spade  (see  scapMum), 
+  irobg  (irod-)  =  B.  foot.]     I.  a.  Spade-footed, 
as  a  toad. 
II.  n.  A  spade-footed  toad. 

Scaphiopodinse  (skaf'i-o-po-di'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Seaphiopvs  {-pod-) '+  -inee.]  A  subfam- 
ily of  Pelobatidse,  typified  by  the  genus  Sca- 
pMopus,  having  the  sacrum  distinct  from  the 
coccygeal  style,  and  containing  the  American 
spade-footed  toads. 

Scaphiopus  (ska-fi'o-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Holbrook) : 
see  scaphiopod.]  A  genus  of  toads  of  the  fam- 
ily PelobaUdie  and  subfamily  Scaphiopodinse, 
having  a  spade-like  appendage  of  the  fore  feet, 
used  for  digging;  the  spadefoots.  S.  JwlbrooH  is 
common  in  easteioi  North  America,  remarkable  for  the 
noise  it  makes  in  the  spring.  S.  intemumtanus  is  a  similar 
toad  of  western  !N'orth  America. 

Scaphirhynchinse  (skafi-ring-ki'ne),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scaphirhynchus  +  -inx.]  A  subfamily 
of  Acipenseridee,  typified  by  the  genus  Scaphi- 
rhynchus;  the  shovel-nosed  sturgeons.    They 


Scaphites  egualis. 
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have  no  spiracles,  and  the  rows  of  bony  shields  are  imbri- 
cated on  the  tail.    Also  called  ScophirhyTichopinee. 

scaphirhynchine  (skaf-i-ring'kin),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Scaphirhynehinx. 

Scaphirhynchus  (skaf-i-ring'kus),  n.  [NL., 
prop.  Scaphorhynchus  {Scaphorynekus,  Maximil- 
ian, 1831),  <  Gr.  aKo^tt,  a  bowl  {aici^iov,  a  bowl, 
shovel),  -I-  jiiiyxoi,  snout.]  1.  In  ornith.,  a  ge- 
nus of  tyrant-flycatchers:  same  as  Megarhyn- 
chus  (Thunberg)  of  prior  date. — 2.  In  ichth., 
a  genus  of  Aoipenseridse,  having  a  spatulate 
snout;  the  shovelheads,  or  shovel-nosed  stur- 
geons. S.  ptatyrhynchue  is  a  common  species  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  basins,  attaining  a  length  of  6 
feet.  This  genus  was  so  named  by  Heckel  in  1835,  but, 
the  name  ScapMrhynehia  being  preoccupied  in  ornithol- 
ogy, it  is  now  called  Seaphirhynehope  (Gill)  or  Scaphir- 
rhynehopi  (Jordan  and  Oilbert,  1882).  See  cut  under 
shovel-nosed. 

scaphism  (skaf'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  and^,  aic&<pog, 
anything  hollowed  out  (see  seapha),  +  -ism.]  A 
barbarous  punishment  inflicted  among  the  Per- 
sians, by  confining  the  victim  in  a  hollow  tree. 
Five  holes  were  made — one  for  the  head,  and  the  others 
for  the  arms  and  legs.  These  parts  were  anointed  with 
honey  to  attract  wasps,  and  in  this  plight  the  criminal  was 
left  till  he  died.    Brewer. 

scaphite  (skaf 'it),  ra.  [<  NL.  ;S!capWtes.]  A  fos- 
sil cephalopod  of  the  genus  Scaphites. 

Scapmtes  (ska-fi'tez),  n.  [NL.  (of.  Gr.  am^iTJjc, 
one  who  guides  a  boat  or  skiff,  orig.  adj.,  per- 
taining to  a  boat),  <  Gr.  axd^,  a  boat,  +  -«te«.]  A 
genus  of  ammonites,  or  fos- 
sil ammonoid  eephalopods, 
of  scaphoid  shape,  typical  of 
the  family  Scaphitidse ;  the 
scaphites.  They  have  the  early 
walls  regularly  involute;  but  the 
last  whorl  de&ched,  and  straight 
for  some  distance,  when  it  becomes 
again  recurved  toward  the  body. 
Also  Scaphita.    Fleming,  1828. 

Scaphitid2e(ska-fit'irde),  n.  pi.  [KL.,<  Scaphites 
+  -idee.]    A  family  of  tetrabranchiate  cephalo- 

Eods,  typified  by  the  genus  Scaphites.  The  name 
as  been  proposed  for  extinct  shells  resembling  the  ammo- 
nites, but  with  the  last  whorl  detached,  and  straight  for 
some  distance,  and  then  again  recurved  toward  the  body ; 
the  sutures  are  many-lobed,  and  the  lobes  are  dendritic  or 
branched.  The  species  are  characteristic  of  the  Creta- 
ceous epoch,  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and  about  40 
are  known.  By  recent  conchologists  they  are  mostly  re- 
ferred to  the  StepfiaTtoceraiidse. 

scaphium  (ska'fi-xmi),  n. ;  pi.  scaphia  {-&).  [NL., 
<  L.  scaphium,  <  Gr.  ckA^lov,  a  bowl,  basin,  a  con- 
cave mirror,  etc.,  a  shovel  (cf .  OKo^elov,  a  shovel, 
spade,  mattock),  dim.  of  ani^,  ait&ipoq,  a  bowl, 
boat,  skiff:  see  seapha.]  1.  Li  bot.,  the  carina 
or  keel  of  papilionaceous  flowers. —  2.  In  e»- 
tom.,  the  unpaired  appendage  lying  between 
the  imcus  and  the  intromittent  organ  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects;  the  upper  organ,  or  tegu- 
men  of  White,  consisting  in  the  swallowtail 
butterflies  of  chitinous  points  on  a  membranous 
body. —  3.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  SeaphidUdse,  with  two  spe- 
cies, one  of  Europe,  the  other  of  the  United 
States.    Kirby,  1837. 

scaphocalcaneal  (skaf^o-kal-ka'nf-al),  a.  [< 
scapho{id)  +  calcaneal.'^  Pertaining  to  the 
scaphoid  and  the  oalcaneum. 

scaphocephalic  (skaf''o-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lii). 
a.  [<  Gr.  01(01)01,  oitA^,  boat,  -I-  kc^o^^,  fiead.j 
Boat-shaped :  applied  to  a  skull  deformed  from 
the  premature  union  of  the  sagittal  suture, 
whereby  the  transverse  growth  is  prevented, 
with  an  increase  in  the  vertical  and  longitudi- 
nal directions. 

Professor  v.  Baer,  ...  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable 
memoir  on  the  macrocephalic  skull  of  the  Crimea,  pro- 
poses the  term  scaphocephalic  to  indicate  the  same  boat- 
like head-form. 

Z>.  WHson,  Frehist.  Annals  Scotland,  I.  236. 

scaphocephalism  (skaf-6-sef'a-lizm),  n.  [< 
scaphoeephal{ic)  +  -dsm.]     Same   as  * 


Scofphmephalimi,  or  a  boat-shaped  depression  of  the 
summit,  occurs  from  defective  parietal  bone  formation. 
Amer.  NaluralUi,  vttt  gu. 

scaphocephalous  (skaf-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [< 
scaphocephal{ic)  +  -ous.]  Same  as  seaphb- 
cephalic. 

scaphocephaly  (skaf'o-sef-a-li),  n.  [<  scapho- 
cephalic) +  -y^.]  The  condition  of  having  a 
scaphocej)halic  skull. 

scaphocerite  (ska-fos'e-rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  (tko^oq, 
a  Dowl,  boat,  +  nipaq  {Ktpar-),  a  horn :  see  ce- 
rite^.]  In  Crustacea,  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
antennae,  borne  upon  the  basicerite.  It  is  a 
scale-like  appendage,  considered  moiphologi- 
cally  to  represent  an  exopodite.  Milne-Ed- 
wards; Huxley;  Bate. 


scaphopodan 

The  scmphoeerite  and  rhipidura  are  both  raesent  as  well- 
developed  appendages.  NaXure,  XXXYIIL  889. 

scaphoceritic  (skaf'o-se-rit'ik),  a.  [<  scapho- 
cerite +  -Jc]  Pertaining  to  the  scaphocerite, 
or  having  its  characters. 

SCaphocuDOid  (skaf-6-kii'boid),  a.  [<  scaph- 
o{id)  +  (yuboid.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scaph- 
oid and  cuboid  bones :  as,  the  scaphocuboid  ar- 
ticulation.   Also  called  naviculoouboid. 

scaphocuneiform  (skaf-6-kii'ne-i-f6rm)^  a.  [< 
scapho{id)  +  cuneiform.]  Of  or  pertaming  to 
the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones.  Also  called 
naviculooumeiform. 

scaphognatblte  (ska-fog'nar-thit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ff/td- 
<j»l,  BKd^og,  a  bowl,  boat,  +  yvoBog,  jaw,  +  -ite^.]  In 
Crustacea,  an  appendage  of  tie  second  maxil- 
la, apparently  representing  a  combined  epipo- 
dite  and  exopodite.  in  the  crawfish  it  forms  a 
broadly  oval  plate  or  scaphoid  organ,  which  continually 
bales  the  water  out  of  the  respirator  chamber,  and  so 
lets  fresh  water  In.    See  cut  at  Podoptthalmia  (C,  cS), 

scaphognathitic  (ska-fog-na-thit'ik),  a.  [< 
scaphognathite  +  ■ic.}  Pertaining  to  ascaphog- 
nathite,  or  having  its  characters. 

scaphoid  (skaf'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gt.  ataOoei&iii, 
like  a  bowl  or  boat,  <  okA^,  oKdfoc,  a  bowl,  boat, 
-*-  eldog,  form.]  I,  a.  Boat-shaped ;  resembling 
a  boat ;  cymbiform :  in  anatomy  applied  to  sev- 
eral parts — Scapboid  bone.  See  n.— Scaphoid 
fossa.    See  fostaX. 

II.  n.  In  am,at. :  {a)  The  bone  on  the  radial 
side  of  the  proximal  row  of  the  carpus,  articu- 
lating with  the  lunar,  magnum,  trapezoid,  tra- 
pezium, and  radius.  Also  called  navicular,  ra- 
diate. See  cuts  under  Artiodactyla,  Perissodae- 
tyla,  hand,  and  solidungulate.  (ft)  One  of  the 
tarsal  bones,  placed  at  the  inner  side,  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  three  cuneiforms,  and 
sometimes  articulating  also  with  the  cuboid. 
Also  called  navieula/r.    See  cut  under /oot. 

scaphoidea,  n.    Plural  of  seaphoideum. 

scaphoides  (ska-foi'dez),  n.  [NL. :  see  scaph- 
oid.] The  scaphoidbone  of  the  carpus.  See 
scaphoid,  n.  (a). 

seaphoideum  (ska-f oi'de-um),  n. ;  pi.  scaphoidea 
(-a).  [NL. :  see scopfeoj'd.]  The  scaphoidbone, 
whether  of  the  wnst  or  the  ankle :  more  fuUy 
called  OS  seaphoideum.    Also  na/uieula/re. 

scapholunar  (skaf-d-lii'nar),  a.  and  n.  [<  scaph- 
o{id)  +  hmar.]  I,  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  scaphoid 
and  the  semilunar  bone  of 
the  wrist :  as_,  the  scapholti- 
nar  articulation. — 2.  Rep- 
resenting or  constituted  by 
both  the  scaphoid  and  the 
semilunar  bone  of  the 
wrist:  as;  the 
bone. 

II.  n.    The  scapholunar 
bone;  the  scapholunare. 

scapholunare  (skaf'^a-lu- 
na  re),  n.;  pi.  seemholuna- 
ria  (-ri-a).  [NL. :  see 
scaphohmm:]  The  scapho- 
lunar bone,  representing  or 
consisting  of  the  scaphoid 
and  semilunar  in  one,  situ- 
ated on  the  radial  side  of 
the  proximal  row  of  oar- 
pal  bones,  it  is  found  fa  the 
carpus  of  various  mammals,  and 
is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
carnivores.  It  has  two  ossiflc 
centers,  supposed  to  represent 
the  radiale  and  the  intermedium 
of  the  typical  carpus,  and  sometimes  a  third,  representing 
the  centrale.    More  fully  called  os  scapholunare. 

scaphopod  (skaf'o-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
scaphopus  (scaphopod-),  <  Gr.  mW  md^of,  a 
bowl,  -I-  TTobf  (TTod-)  =  E.  foot.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  foot  fitted  for  burrowing,  as  a  moUusk;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Scaphopoda. 

lL.  n.  A  member  of  the  Scaphopoda;  a  tooth- 
sheU.  ^    ^       ' 

Scaphopoda  (ska-fop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  *Scaph<ypus :  see  scaphopod^]  A  class  of 
MolVasca  (formerly  an  order  of  gastropods),  hav- 
ing the  foot  fitted  for  burrowing ;  the  tooth- 
shells,  also  called  Cirribranchiata,  Prosopoce- 
phala,  and  Solenoconchse.  They  have  an  elongate 
cylfadrical  body  exhibiting  bilateral  symmetry  in  the  dis- 
position of  its  parts,  molosed  in  a  tubular  shell  open  at 
both  ends;  many  long  cirri  or  tentacles;  euthyneural 
nervous  system,  with  cerebral,  pleural,  ped^  and  visceral 
P»u^  o'  nerves ;  paired  nephridia  and  ctenidia ;  no  heart ; 
Md  distinct  sexes.  There  are  two  well-marked  families, 
Deniahidee  and  SipkonodentaUidm.  See  out  under  tooth- 
sh£lL. 

scaphopodan  (ska-fop'6-dan),  a.  and  n.  [< 
scaphopod  +  -an.]    Same  as  scaphopod. 


sol 


Palmar  Aspect  of  Left 
Fore  Foot  of  a  Black  Bear 
Wrsus  amerieanus). 

set,  scapholunar;  c,  cu- 
neiform ;  p,  pisiform ;  tr, 
trapezium  ;  t.  trapezoid  ; 
m,  magnum ;  u,  unciform. 
The  phalanges  show  a  full 
series  of  sesamoid  bones 
(umnarked). 


Bcaphopodous 

scaphopodous  (ska-fop'9-dus),  a.  [<  seaphopod 

+  -ous.'}    Same  as  seaphopod. 
Scaphorhynclius  (skaf-o-nng'kus), ».    [NL.,  < 

Gr.  iT/cd^of,abowl,boat,  anything  hollowed  out, 

+  liiiyxo^,  snout.]     Same  as  Scaplmhyncims,  1. 
scapiiorm  (ska'pi-f6rm),  a.     [<  L.  scapus,  a 

stem,  a  stalk  (see  seape^),  +  forma,  form.] 

Scape-like ;  having  the  form  or  character  of  a 

scajje,  in  any  sense  of  that  word, 
scapigerous  (ska-pij'e-rus),  a.     [<  L.  scapus,  a 

stem,  a  stalk  (see  scdpe^),  +  gerere,  carry.]    In 

bot.,  scape-bearing. 
scapinad!e  (skap-i-nad'),  n.    [<  F.  scapmade, 

<  scapin,  a  knave,  rogue  (from  a  character  in 
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the  posterior  wing  of  the  scapula.  Also  scapu- 
larium.  B&6  parapsisK  (c)  A  shoulder-tippet, 
or  shoulder-cover.     See  patagium  (c).    (d)  A 

trochanter  of  the  fore  leg.     Kirby Dorsalls 

scapula,  the  dorsal  scapular  artery  (which  see,  under 
majKjJar).— Scapula  accessoiia,  in  omith.,  the  oa  hu- 
meroBcapulare,  a  small  sesamoid  bone  developed  about 
the  shouldeI^■joint  of  many  birds. 

scapulacromial  (skap'u-la-kro'mi-al),  a.  [< 
NL.  scapula  +  acromion:  see  aeromial.']  Per- 
taining to  the  acromion  of  the  seapida ;  acro- 
mial. 

scapulalgia  (skap-u-lal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  scapu- 
la, q.  v.,  -I-  Gr.  aXyoi,  pain.']  Pain  in  the  region 
of  the  scapula, 


a  process  of  trickery  or  roguery 

It  Calhoun  thought  thu^  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
Adams  declared  "the  negociation  [between  England  and 
the  United  States  about  the  suppression  of  tlie  slave-trade] 
itself  a  scapinade — a  struggle  between  the  plenipotenti- 
aries to  outwit  each  other,  and  to  circumvent  both  coun- 
tries by  a  slippery  compromise  between  freedom  and  sla- 
very. "  H.von  Hoist,  John  C.  Calhoun,  p.  212. 

scap-net  (skap'net),  n.  A  net  used  by  anglers 
to  catch  nunnows,  shrimps,  etc.,  for  bait.  See 
scoop-net. 

scapolite  (skap'o-Ut),  n.  [<  Gr.  (Doric)  mdiros, 
a  rod  (see  scape^),  4-  AiSof,  a  stone.]  One  of 
a  group  of  minerals,  silicates  of  aluminium  and 
calcium,  with  sometimes  sodium,  also  often 
containing  ohlorin  in  small  amount.  They  occur 
in  tetragonal  crystals,  and  also  massive,  of  a  white  to 
grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  color.  They  are  named 
rrmmite,  pararUhine,  ekeiergite,  dipyre,  marCalite,  etc. 
The  species  show  something  of  the  same  progressive 
change  in  composition  observed  among  t^e  tnclinic  feld- 
spars, the  increase  in  amount  of  soda  (from  mionite  to 
marialite)  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  silica. 

scapple  (skap'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sc^a/ppled, 
ppr.  seapplmg.    Same  as  scabble. 
scappling-hammer    (skap' ling-ham  "6r),  n. 

Same  as  scabbling-hammer. 
scapula  (skap'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  scapulse  (-le).  [NL., 
<  LL.  scapula,  the  shoulder,  in  L.  only  in 
pi.,  scapuik,  the  shoulder-blades,  the  shoul- 
ders, shoulder-pieces;  prob.  akin  to  L.  scapus, 
a  shaft,  stem, 

stalk:  see  9-^. 

seape^.']    1.  In 
ana*.,  the  shoul- 
der-blade,    or 
blade-bone,  or 
omoplate.    it  is 
the  proximal  ele- 
ment of  the  pecto- 
ral orscapulararch 
of  vertebrates,  es- 
pecially of  high- 
er vertebrates,  in 
which  it  is  primi- 
tively the  proximal 
part  of  a  cartilagi- 
nous rod,  the  distal  part  of  which  is  segmented  off  to  form 
the  coracoid.  It  aa:umes  the  most  various  shapes  in  differ- 
ent animals,  but  is  usually  Hatteued  and  expansive  in  mam- 
mals, in  birds  slender  and  saber-like.    The  scapula,  wliat- 
ever  its  shape,  normally  maintains  connection  with  the 
coracoid,  which  is  then  a  separate  bone,  but  in  all  mam- 
mals above  the  monotremes  the  coracoid  is  completely 
consolidated  with  the  scapula,  appearing  as  a  mere  pro- 
cess of  the  latter.     The  human,  like' other  mammalian 
scapulae,  with  the  exception  noted,  is  therefore  a  com- 
pound bone,  consisting  of  scapula  and  coracoid  united. 
The  scapula,  or  scapula  and  coracoid  together,  normally 
furnish  an  articulation  for  the  clavicle  when  the  latter  is 
fully  developed.     In  mammals  above  monotremes  this 
articulation  is  with  the  spine  or  acromion.    The  glenoid 
cavity  for  the  articulation  of  the  humerus  is  always  at  the 
junction  of  the  scapula  proper  with  the  coracoid,  and 
when  the  latter  is  separate  both  bones  enter  into  its  for- 
mation.   Morphologically  a  well-developed  scapula,  as  in 
a  mammal,  has  two  ends,  three  borders,  and  three  sur- 
faces, corresponding  to  the  prismatic  rod  of  primitive 
cartilage ;  these  parts,  however,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  borders,  angles,  and  surfaces  described  in  human 
anatomy  (for  which  see  shoulder-blacle),  the  vertebral  bor- 
der, for  instance,  being  really  one  end  of  the  bone,  and 
the  edge  of  the 'spine  being  one  of  the  morphological 
borders.    The  three  surfaces  correspond  to  the  supraspi- 
nous, infraspinous,  and  subscapular  fossie,  better  known 
as  the  prescapular,  postscapular,  and  subscapular  sur- 
faces.    In  all  mammals  and  birds,  and  most  reptiles 
proper,  the  scapula  closely  conforms  to  the  characters 
here  given.    In  batrachians  and  fishes,  however,  whose 
scapular  arch  is  complicated  with  additional  bones,  the 
modifications  are  vanous,  and  some  of  the  coracoid  ele- 
ments have  been  wrongly  regarded  and  named  as  scapu- 
lai'.     See  cuts  under  omoatemum,  acapiUaeoracoid,  and 
ihoulder-Uade.     See  also  posUcapmar,  preicapular,  sub- 
toapular,  suprascapular. 

2.  In  Crinddea,  one  of  the  plates  in  the  cup 
which  give  rise  to  the  arms. — 3.  In  entom. :  (a) 
One  of  the  parapsides  or  plicse  scapulares  on 
the  side  of  the  mesothorax.    Thomson.    (6)  A 


Right  Shoulder-^rdle  or  Scapular  Arch  of 
Fowl,  showing  h^,  the  hypochdiuni ;  /",  fijrcu- 
lum;  Co.  coracoid;  .^t:,  scapula ;  f/, glenoid. 


Early  mod.  E.  scapellar,  sJcappler,  <  MB.  *scape- 
tere (usually  in  longer  form:  seescapulary),<.F. 
scapulaire  =  Pr.  escapolari  =  Cat.  escapulari  = 
Sp.  Pg.  escapulario  =  it.  scapolare,  <  ML.  seapu- 
larivm,  scapulare,  a  scapular,  <  icapularis,  per- 
taining to  the  shoulders :  see  I.  Of.  scapulary.'i 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoulders  or  the 
shoulder-blades ;  pertaining  to  the  scapula  (in 
any  sense),  or  to  scapulars.  Also  scapulary. — 
Great  scapular  notch.  See  notch. — ScapuUix  arch, 
the  pectoral  arch,  or  shoulder-girdle,  forming  in  verte- 
brates which  have  fore  limbs  or  pectoral  fins  the  suspenso- 
rium  or  bony  apparatus  for  suspending  such  limb  or  fin 
from  the  trunk  or  head,  the  limb  or  fin  from  the  shoulder- 
joint  or  its  representative  being  the  diverging  appendage 
of  the  scapular  arcb.  In  all  higher  vertebrates  (mam- 
mals, birds,  and  rei>tiles)  the  scapular  arch  consists  primi- 
tively of  a  cartilaginous  rod,  more  or  less  perfectly  seg- 
mented into,  a  proximal  moiety  (scapula)  and  a  distal 
moiety  (coracoid),  to  which  an  accessory  bone  (clavicle)  is 
frequently  added,  together  with  various  other  supplemen- 
tary osseous  or  cartilaginous  pieces,  either  in  the  median 
line  in  front  or  in  the  line  of  the  clavicle.  In  a  batra- 
chian,  as  the  frog,  there  is  a  distinct  superior  ossification 
forming  a  suprascapula,  with  a  precoracoid  and  an  epi- 
coracoid,  besides  the  coracoid  proper.  In  fishes  the  scapu- 
lar arch  is  still  further  modified,  especially  by  the  presence 
of  additional  coracoid  elements  which  have  been  variously 
homologized.  Also  called  scapular  girdle,  and  pectoral 
arch  or  girdle.  See  scapula,  coracoid,  prescapula,  supra- 
scapula, ectocoraeoid,  epicoracoid,  hypercoracmd,  precora- 
coid, and  cuts  under  epipleura,  omostemum,  interdamcle, 
sternum,  sca^mdocoracoid,  and  scapula. — ScapuJ^  ar- 
tery, (a)  Dorsal,  a  large  branch  of  the  subscapular,  which 
winds  over  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  to  ramify 
in  the  infraspinous  fossa.  Also  called  darsalis  scapulse. 
(6)  Posterior,  the  continuation  of  the  transversalis  colli 
along  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  as  far  as  the 
inferior  angle.—  Scapular  crow.  See  wowS  and  scapu- 
loted.— Scapular  feathers,  in  omith.,  those  feathers 
which  grow  upon  the  ^teryla  humeralis-or  humeral  tract ; 
a  packet  of  feathers  lying  upon  the  wing  at  or  near  its  in- 
sertion into  the  body.  See  II.,  3.— Scapular  hyold  mus- 
cle. Same  as  omoAyoid.— Scapular  line,  a  vertical  line 
drawn  on  the  back  through  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scap- 
ula.— Scapular  point,  a  tender  point  developed  in  neu- 
ralgia of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  situated  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula.— Scapular  reflex,  a  contraction  of 
some  of  the  scapular  muscles  from  stimulation  of  the  skin 
in  the  interscapular  region. — Scapular  region,  the  re- 
gion of  the  back  over  each  scapula.— Scapular  veins,  the 
vena!  comites  of  the  scapular  arteries. 

II,  n.  1.  A  short  cloak  with  a  hood,  appa- 
rently confined  to  monastic  orders,  and  among 
them  the  garment  for  use  while  at  work,  etc., 
as  distinguished  from  a  fuller  and  longer  robe; 
hence,  specifically,  (a)  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
cloth,  covering  the  shoulders  and  hanging  down 
before  and  behind  to  the  knees,  worn  by  certain 
religious  orders ;  (6)  two  small  pieces  of  cloth 
connected  by  strings,  and  worn  over  the  shoul- 
ders by  lay  persons  in  the  Eoman  CathoUo 
Church,  as  a  token  of  devotion,  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  etc.  The  original  scapular  was  first 
introduced  by  St.  Benedict,  in  lieu  of  a  heavy  cowl  for 
the  shoulders.    Also  scapvlary. 

The  doctoure  of  diuinitie,  when  he  commenseth,  hath 
his  scapular  cast  ouer  his  headde,  in  token  that  he  hathe 
forsaken  the  worlde  for  Ctu'istes  sake. 

It.  Eden  {Ttrat  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  58). 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 

With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 

And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due, 

The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 
In  long  procession  came. 

5<!0tt,L.ofL.M.,Ti.30. 

S.  In  swg.,  a  bandage  for  the  shoulder-blade. 
Also  scapulary. — 3.  In  omith.,  the  bundle  of 
feathers  which  springs  from  the  pteryla  hume- 
ralis  or  humeral  tract,  at  or  near  the  shoulder, 
and  lies  along  the  side  of  the  back;  the  shoul- 
der-feathers: generally  used  in  the  plural.  Also 
scapviqry.    See  cut  under  covert. 

The  scapular  or  shoulder  feathers,  scapulars  or  scapu- 
larles ;  these  are  they  that  grow  on  the  pterylse  hume- 
rales.  Caues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  94. 

Tongue-scapular,  a  scapular  on  which  twelve  tongues 
of  red  cloth  were  sewed,  put  on  a  Cistercian  monk  who 
had  offended  with  his  tongue. 


pleura,  including  the  episternum  and  epimeron,  scapulare   (skap-ii-la're),   n.     [NL.,  neut.  of 
the  latter  being  distinguished  by  Burmeister  as    ML.  scapularis,  pertaining  to  the  shoulder :  see 
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scapuloradial 

scapular.']  In  omith.,  the  region  of  the  back 
ornotsBum  whence  spring  the  scapular  feathers, 
alongside  but  not  over  the  shoulder-blade.  The 
insertion  of  the  feathers  of  the  scapulare  is  upon  ttie 
pteryla  humeralis,  and  not  upon  the  pteryla  dorsalis.  See 
interscapulum.    Also  scapularium. 

scapularia,  n.    Plural  of  scapularium. 

scapularis  (skap-u-la'ris),  n.;  pi.  scapulares 
(-rez).  [NL. :  see  scapular.']  Same  as  supra- 
scapular nerve  (which  see,  under  suprascapular). 

scapularium  (skap-u-la'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  scapula- 
ria (-a).  [NL.,  <  ML.  scapularium,  scapular: 
see  scapular.]  1 .  In  ormth. :  (a)  Same  as  scap- 
ulare. (6)  The  scapulars  or  soapularies,  col- 
lectively considered. —  2.  In  entom.,  the  pleura, 
or  side  of  the  mesothorax.  Same  as  scapula,  3 
(6).    Ki/rby. 

scapulary  (skap'u-la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  aXso  scopelarie}  <  MB.  scapularye,  scapelerey, 
seaplerie,  scapelori,  scaplory,  chapolorie,  etc.,  < 
OF.  scapulaire,  <  ML.  scapularium,  scapular: 
see  scapular.]  I.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
scapular. 

The  King  was  in  a  scopelarie  mantle,  an  hat  of  cloth  of 
slluer,  and  like  a  white  hermit. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  IIL  830. 

II.  n.;  pi.  scapularies  (-riz).  1.  Same  as  scap- 
ular, 1. 

Ha  muhe  werie  scapeloris  hwen  mantel  ham  henegeth. 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  424,  note  c. 
Thei  schapen  her  chumilories  &  streccheth  hem  brode. 

Piers  Plaumum's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  660. 
j  scapelerey  with  an  hodde.  Paston  Letters,  III.  410. 

The  monastic  garment  named  scapulary,  the  exact  char- 
acter of  which  has  not  been  decided^  determined,  appears 
to  have  been  a  short  super-tunic,  but  having  a  hood  or 
cowl.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  463. 

2.  Same  as  scapular,  2. — 3.  Same  as  scap- 
ular, 3. 

scapulated  (skap'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  NL.  scapu- 
latus  (<  L.  scapuiie,  the  shoulder-blades)  + 
-ed2.]  In  omith.,  having  the  scapular  feathers 
notable  in  size,  shape,  or  color:  as,  the  scapu- 
lated crow  or  raven,  Corvus  scapulatus. 

scapulet,  scapulette  (skap'u-let),  n.  [<  scapu- 
la +  dim.  -et,  -ette.]  An  appendage  at  the  base 
of  each  of  the  manubrial  lobes  of  some  aealephs. 
They  are  secondary  folds  of  the  oral  cylinder. 

The  smaller  appendages  to  the  oral  cylinder  are  sixteen 
in  number,  and  are  known  as  the  seapulettes  or  upper  leaf- 
like  appendages.    Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  8d  ser.,  XXXIII.  123. 

scapulimancy  (skap'u-li-man-si),  n.  [<  L.  scap- 
ulse, the  shoulder-bla&es,  -t-  Gr.  /javrem,  divina- 
tion.] Divination  by  means  of  a  shoulder-blade : 
same  as  omoplatoscopy. 

The  principal  art  of  this  kind  [the  art  of  divining  by 
bones]  is  divination  by  a  sho.ulder-blade,  technically  called 
scapulimam^  or  omoplatoscopy. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  rtim.  Culture,  1. 124. 

scapulimantic  (skap'u-li-man'tik),  a.  [<  scap- 
ulimaney  {-manU)  +  -i'c]  Pertaining  to  scapu- 
limancy; omoplatoscopic :  as,  a  scapulimantic 
rite  or  ceremony;  a  scapuWmanUe  prophecy  or 
omen. 

scapuloclavicular  (skap"u-16-kla-vik'n-lar),  a. 
[<  NL.  seapuloclavicularis,  <  scapula  +  cldvicula 
+  -arS.]  Pertaining  to  the  scapula  and  the 
clavicle :  as,  the  scapuloclavicular  articulation. 
-Scapulodayicular  arch,  the  pectoral  arch. 

seapuloclavicularis  (skap"u-lo-kla-vik-u-la'- 
ris),  n.',  pi.  seapuloclavicul'ares  (-rez).  [NL.: 
see  scapuloclavicular.]  An  anomalous  muscle 
which  in  man  may  extend  from  the  sternal  part 
of  the  clavicle 
to  the  superior 
border  of  the 
scapula. 

scapulocora- 
COld  (skap^ii- 
16-kor'a-koid), 
a.  and"».  [< 
NL.  scapula 
+  coracoides : 
see  coracoid.] 
Same  as  corar 
coscapular. — 
Scapulocoracoid  angle.  Same  as  caraeoecapular  angle 
(which  see,  xmAer  coraeoscamdar).  The  angle  is  that  formed 
at  gl  by  the  bones  Sc  and  Co  in  the  cut  under  scapula. 

scapulodynia  (skap^u-lo-diu'l-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
scapula  +  Gr.  bSiwij,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  region 
of  the  scapula. 

scapulohuiueral  (skap'u-16-hii'me-ral),  a.  [< 
NL.  scapula  +  humerus  4-  -al.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  scapula  and  the  humerus:  as,  the 
scapulohumeral  articulation  (that  is,  the  shoul- 
der-joint). 

scapuloradial  (skap"u-16-ra'di-al),  a.  [<  NL. 
+  radius  +  -dl.]    In  anat.,  pertaining 


Pectoral  Arch  and  Foi«  Limb  of  the  Pike 
{Esox  lucius),  an  osseous  fish,  showing  scapu- 
locoracoid, composed  of  Sep,  scapula  or  hy- 
percoracoid,  and  Cr,  coracoid  or  hypocora-  ' 
coid ;  c,  posterior  end  of  the  outer  margin  of 
the  scapulocoracoid;  b,  6,  x,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6ve 
fin-rays  or  radialia ;  a,  actinosts  or  basalia. 


scapuloradial 

to  the  scapula  and  the  radius :  as,  a  scapulora- 
dial muscle  (represented  in  man  by  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps). 

scapulo-ulnar  (skap'u-lo-ul'nSr),  a.  [<  NL. 
scapula  +  ulna  +  -or-3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  scapula  and  the  ulna :  as,  a  scapulo-ulnar 
muscle  (represented  in  man  by  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps). 

scapulovertebral  (skap''u-16-v6r'te-bral),  a.  [< 
scapula  +  vertebra  +  -al.2  Pertaining  to  the 
shoulder-blade  or  scapula  and  to  the  spine  or 
vertebral  column :  as,  the  rhomboidei  are  scap- 
ulovertebral muscles. 

acapus(8ka'pus),n.;  pi. scop* (-pi).  [NL.,<L.sca- 
j)tis,  a  shaft,  stem:  see«cape2.]  i.  Inarcfe.,the 
shaft  of  a  column. — 2.  In  oot.,  same  as  scape^,  1. 
— 3.  In  entom.,  the  scape  of  an  antenna. — 4.  In 
ornith.,  the  scape  of  a  feather;  the  whole  stem 
or  shaft,  divided  into  the  barrel  or  calamus  and 
theraehis. — 5.  [cap.]  Agenusof  eoelenterates. 

scarl  (skar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sJcar;  < 
ME.  scar,  scarre,  skarre,<.  OP.  escare,  F.  esca/rre, 
escharre  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  escara,  a  scar,  scab,  crust, 
<  L.  eschara,  a  scar,  esp.  from  a  bum,  <  Gr.  ea- 
X"^pa,  a  scab,  scar  caused  by  burning,  a  hearth, 
means  of  producing  fire,  etc.:  see  eschar.']  1. 
A  mark  in  the  sMn  or  flesh  made  by  a  wound, 
bum,  or  ulcer,  and  remaining  after  the  wound, 
burn,  or  ulcer  is  healed;  a  cicatrix. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

SlMk.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 1. 
Let  Paris  bleed ;  'tis  but  a  acar  to  scoru. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  1. 114. 
Tbat  time,  wbose  soft  palm  beals  tbe  wound  of  war. 
May  cure  tbe  sore,  but  never  close  tbe  scar. 

DrayUmt  Barons'  Wars,  i.  18. 

Tou  have  got  a  Sear  upon  your  Cbeek  tbat  is  above  a 

Span  long.    N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  267. 

3.  Figuratively,  any  mark  resulting  from  in- 
jury, material  or  moral. 

Tbe  very  glori&ed  body  of  Cbrist  retained  in  it  tbe  sears 
and  marks  of  former  mortelity. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  64. 

Th'  Earth,  degenerate 
From  her  first  beauty,  bearing  still  vpon  her 
£temall  Sears  of  her  fond  Xords  dishonour. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

This  smooth  earth  .  .  .  had  the  beauty  of  youth  and 
blooming  nature, .  .  .  andnotawijnkle,  scar,  or  fracture 
in  all  its  body.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  i.  6. 

3.  A  spot  worn  by  long  use,  as  by  the  limpet. 

The  greatest  distance  from  its  sear  at  which  1  noticed  a 
marked  limpet  to  be  was  about  three  feet. 

Nature,  XXXI.  200. 

4.  In  hot.,  a  mark  on  a  stem  or  branch  seen 
after  the  faU  of  a  leaf,  or  on  a  seed  after  the 
separation  of  its  stalk.    See  hilum. 

There  were  thick-stemmed  and  less  graceful  species 
with  broad  rhombic  scars  (Leptophleum),  and  others  with 
tbe  leaf-scors  in  vertical  rows  (SigiUaria),  and  others,  again, 
with  rounded  leaf-scars,  looking  like  the  marks  on  Stig- 
maria.  Sawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  71. 

5.  In  conch.,  an  impression  left  by  the  insertion 
of  a  muscle ;  a  ciborium ;  an  eye.  in  bivalve  shells 
the  principal  scars  are  those  left  by  the  adductor  muscles, 
which  in  most  species  are  two  in  number,  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior,  but  in  others  only  one,  which  is  subcentral ; 
other  scars  are  left  by  the  muscles  which  move  the  foot. 
See  cut  under  ciborium. 

6.  In.  entom.,  a  definite,  often  prominent,  space 
on  the  anterior  face  of  the  mandibles  of  rhyn- 
chophorous  beetles  of  the  family  OUorlvynoM- 
dsB.  It  indicates  the  deciduous  piece  or  cusp  which 
falls  off  soon  after  the  insect  attains  its  perfect  state.  See 
deeidiunis. 

7.  la  founding,  a  weak  or  imperfect  place  in  a 
casting,  due  to  some  fault  in  the  metal. 

scari  (skSi),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scarred,  ppr.  scar- 
ring.    [<  sear'^,  ».]    I.  trans.  To  mark  with  a 
sear  or  scars ;  hence,  to  wound  or  hurt. 
Ill  not  shed  her  blood, 
If  or  sear  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  v.  2.  4. 

I  would  not  scar  that  body, 
That  virtuous,  valiant  body,  nor  deface  it, 
To  make  the  kingdom  mine. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

H.  intrans.  To  become  scarred ;  form  a  sear. 
scar^  (skar),  n.  [Also  (Sc.)  scaur;  <  ME.  scarre, 
slcerre,  <  Icel.  slcer,  an  isolated  rock  in  the  sea, 
=  Sw.  shdr  =  Dan.  slgser  (cf.  OD.  schaere),  a 
cUff,  a  rock ;  cf .  Icel.  skor,  a  rift  in  a  rock ;  <  Icel. 
skera  =  Sw.  skdra  =  Dan.  skxre,  cut,  shear :  see 
shear^,  and  cf.  shared,  score,  and  shore^.  Hence 
also  skerry.']  1 .  A  naked,  detached  rook. — 2.  A 
cliff;  a  precipitous  bank;  a  bare  and  broken 
place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 

Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide 

Tbat  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red  side? 

Scott,  I.  of  L.  M.,  L  12. 
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0,  sweet  and  far  from  clifF  and  sear 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ill.  (song). 

The  word  enters  into  many  place-names  in  Oreat  Britain, 
as  Scarborough,  Scarclifl,  etc. 

scar^,  a.    Same  as  scared. 

scar*  (skar),  n.  [<  L.  scarus,  <  Gr.  axdpo;,  a  sea- 
fish,  Soarus  cretensis.  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  chew  the  cud.]    A  scaroid  fish.    See  Scarus. 

scarab  (skar'ab),  n.  [Formerly  also  scaraie; 
also  scarabee,  <  P.  scarabie  =  Pr.  escaravai  = 
Sp.  escarabajo  =  Pg.  escarabeo,  scaraveo  (also 
dim.  esca/ravelho)  =  It.  scarabeo,  <  L.  sca/rabseus, 
a  beetle;  cf.  Gr.  Kdpa^og,  var.  Kapd/Siog,  Kapd/i- 
fitog,  Kapa^lg,  a  homed  beetle,  stag-beetle,  also  a 
kind  of  crab;  Skt.  garabha,  galabha,  a  locust. 
The  Gr.  forms  "ampapeiog,  "anapapoQ,  commonly 
cited,  are  not  authentic]  1.  A  beetle,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  bred  in  and  to  feed  on  dung ;  hence  the 
name  was  often  applied  opprobriously  to  persons.  See 
dung-ieeUe,  itmiblamg,  and  cuts  under  Copris  and  Seara- 
haeus. 

Some  [grow  rich]  by  hearbs,  as  cankers,  and  after  the 
same  sort  our  apothecaries ;  others  by  ashes,  as  scoroics, 
and  how  else  get  our  colliers  tbe  pence? 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  22. 

Such  as  thou, 
They  are  the  moths  and  seasrabs  of  a  state. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 

These  sponges,  that  suck  up  a  kingdom's  fat. 
Battening  like  sea/robs  in  the  dung  of  peace. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  iiL  1. 

2.  ta  entom.,  a  coleopterous  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily ScarabseidsB,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
Sca/rdbsBus;  a  scarabeeid  or 
scarabseoid.  —  3.  A  gem, 
usually  emerald,  green  feld- 
spar, or  obsidian,  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  beetle  and  en- 
graved on  the  under  face, 
common  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  an  amulet. 
Also  scarabsBus, 

Theodores  in  the  bronze  statue 
which  he  made  of  himself  was  rep- 
resented holding  in  one  hand  ^ 
scarab  engraved  with  the  design  of 
a  quadriga.  ,  Scarab. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sc«dpture,      Tima^j'JJo^V')"' 

scarabseid  (skar-ar-be'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Scarabseidse ;  related  to  or  resenl- 
bling  a  scarabseid;  scarabaeoid.  Also  seara- 
bseidous. 

II.  n.  A  beetle  of  the  family  Scarabseidse;  a 
scarabeeoid  or  scarab. 

Scarabseidae  (skar-a-be'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Leach,  1817),  <  Sca/rabseus  +  -idse.]  A  very 
large  family  of  beetles  of  the  lamellicom  se- 
ries, having  the  lamellee  of  the  antennal  club 
capable  of  close  apposition  and  not  flattened, 
and  having  fossoiial  legs.  The  family  contains 
about  7,000  described  species,  of  which  between  60O  and 
600  inhabit  America  north  of  Mexico.  They  are  usnally 
of  large  size,  and  among  them  are  the  largest  beetles 
known.  Many  of  them  are  leaf-feeders,  others  live  on 
fruit,  flowers,  honey,  sap,  decaying  animal  matter,  and 
excrement.  The  larvse  are  robust  white  grabs,  living  or- 
dinarily underground,  or  in  decaying  stumps  and  logs, 
or  in  dung.  The  males  are  usually  much  larger  than  the 
females,  and  are  often  distinguished  by  horns  upon  tbe 
head  or  prothorax,  or  by  better-developed  antonnee,  or  by 
modifications  of  the  legs.  Many  noted  pests  to  agricul- 
ture belong  to  this  g^up,  such  as  the  31ay-beetleB  or 
June-bugs  and  cockchafers  of  America  and  Europ^  tbe 
Aniso^ia  ausMaca  of  the  Russian  wheat-fields,  and  the 
rose-chafer  and  fig-eater  of  the  United  States.  Corre- 
sponding groups  in  former  use  are  Scarabseida,  Scarabse- 
ides,  Searabaina,  and  Scarabsettes.  See  cuts  under  Her- 
ctdes-beetZe,  Pelidnota,  and  Searabmus. 

scarabseidoid  (skar-a-be'i-doid),  a.  [<  scara- 
bseid +  -old.]  Noting  a  stage  of  the  larva 
(after  the  second  molt)  of  those  insects  which 
undergo  hypermetamorphosis,  as  the  blister- 
beetles  (Meloidse).  This  stage  succeeds  the  caraboid, 
and  is  followed  by  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  second  larva, 
after  which  comes  the  coarctate  pupa.    C.  V.  RHey. 

Bcarabseidons  (skar-a-be'i-dus),  a.     Same  as 
scarabseid. 
The  ordinary  lutirs  of  searabeeidous  beetles. 

Science,  III.  127. 

scarabseist  (skar-a-be'ist),  n.  [<  Scarabseiidae) 
+  -ist.]  A  special  student  of  the  Scarabseidse; 
a  coleopteristwho  makes  a  special  study  of  the 
Scarabseidse. 

The  possibility  of  any  coleopterist  being  more  than  a 
scarabxist.  Standard  (London),  Nov.  11, 1885. 

scarabseoid,  scarabeoid  (skar-a-be'oid),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Sca/rdbsms  +  -oid.]  1.  a.  1.  Besem- 
bling  a  scarab ;  scarabaaid;  pertaining,  related, 
or  belonging  to  the  Scarabsddse. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, scarabseidoid.    C.  V.  Riley. 

II.  n.  A  carved  scarab  but  remotely  resem- 
bling the  natural  insect;  or,  more  usually,  an 


scarbug 

imitation  or  counterfeit  scarab,  such  as  were 
produced  in  great  numbers  by  the  ancient 
Phenicians. 

Others  [scarabs]  again  but  vaguely  recall  the  form  of  the 
insect,  and  are  called  searabmnAe. 

Maspero,  Egypt.  Archmol.  (tr.  1887)^  p.  242. 

Scarabseus  (skar-a-be'us),  n.  [Also  Scarabeus; 
NL.  (Linnffius,  17b7),  <  L.  scarabseus,  a  beetle: 
see  scarab.]  1.  An  Old  World  genus  of  la- 
mellicom beetles, 
typical  of  the  Sca- 
rabseidse, formerly 
equivalent  to  Xo- 
mellicornia,  now  re- 
stricted to  about  70 
species  distributed 
through  Africa  and 
the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  are  coprophagous 
in  habit,  the  adults 
rolling  u^  balls  of  ex- 
crement in  which  the 
females  lay  their  eggs. 
The  sacred  scarab  of 
the  Egyptians  is  S. 
sacer,  found  through- 
out the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    It  is  probable    Egyptian  Scara.hasvs(j4/eucAus^ius), 

also  that  another  spe-  natural  size. 

cies,  S.  latieoUis,  was 

held  in  religious  veneration  by  the  Egyptians,  as  the 
scarab  is  sometimes  figured  by  them  with  striate  elytra,  a 
character  which  pertains  to  this  alone.  Species  of  Ateu- 
ehus,  as  A.  plus,  were  formerly  included  in  this  genus. 
2.  \l.  c;  pi.  scarabiei  (-i).]  Same  as  scarab,  3. 
scarabee  (skar'a-be), «.  [Formerly  also  scara- 
bie; <  F.  scara^'4e,  <  L.  scarabseus,  a  beetle:  see 
scarab.]    Same  as  scarab. 

Such  as  you  render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court, 
suspected  and  contemptible ;  you  are  searabees  tbat  bat- 
ten in  her  dung,  and  have  no  palats  to  taste  her  curious 
viands.  FletcJter  (.and  another),  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 

Up  to  my  piteh  no  common  judgment  flies, 
I  scorn  all  earthly  dung-bred  scarabies. 

Draytmi,  Idea,  xxxL    (To  the  Critics.) 

scarabeoid,  a.  and  n.    See  scardbseoid. 

Scarabeus,  n.    See  Scarabseus. 

scaraboid  (skar'a-boid),  a.  and  n.  [<  scarab  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  a  scarab;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  scarab. 

But  these  lenticular  and  scairaboid  gems  are  precisely 
those  which  the  amateur  pardonably  neglects. 

The  Acactemy,  Oct.  6, 1888,  Ko.  857,  p.  229. 

II.  n.  1.  IneratoTO.,  ascarabsBoidbeetle. — 2. 
An  ornament,  amulet,  etc.,  resemblinga  scarab, 
but  not  complete  as  to  all  its  parts,  or  other- 
wise differing  from  a  true  scarab ;  also,  an  imi- 
tation scarab,  as  one  of  Phenician  or  Greek 
origin,  as  distinguished  from  a  true  or  Egyptian 
scarab. 

From  the  Crimean  tombs  we  learn  that  the  favourite 
form  of  signet-ring  in  the  fourth  century  was  a  scarab  or 
scarabaiid,  mounted  in  a  gold  swivel-ring,  and  having  a 
subject  in  intaglio  on  the  under  side. 

C.  T.  Ketotan,  Art  and  ArcbaeoL,  p.  395. 

The  design  on  a  crystal  scaraboid  in  the  British  Museum. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  1. 123,  note. 

Scaramoucll  (skar'a-mouch),  n.  [Formerly  also 
Scaramoche,  also  Scaramoucho  (after  It.);  <  F. 
scaramouehe,  a  buffoon,  <  Scaramouche  (B.  Scara- 
mouche,  Scaramoucka),  <  It.  Scaramuccia,  a  fa- 
mous Italian  zany  of  the  2d  half  of  the  17th 
century,  who  acted  in  England  and  died  in 
Paris;  the  proper  name  being  <  scaramuccia 
(>0P.  escarmouche),  a  skirmish:  see  skirmish.] 
A  buffoon  in  Italian  comedy  and  farce,  a  cow- 
ardly braggadocio  who  is  beaten  by  Harlequin. 
The  character  is  often  adopted  in  masquerades, 
with  a  dress  usually  of  black,  and  grotesquely 
ornamented. 

Th'  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place.  .  .  . 
Stout  Searamoueha  with  rush  lance  rode  in. 

Dryden,  Epil.  to  Univ.  of  Oxford,  1673. 

His  astonishment  still  increased  upon  him,  to  see  a  con- 
tinued procession  of  harlequins,  searammwhes,  punchinel- 
loe^  and  a  thousand  other  merry  dresses. 

Addison,  Foxhunter  at  a  Masquerade. 

scarbott,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  'searbot,  scarbolte, 
escarbot,  escharbot,  escarbote,  P.  escarbot  (ML. 
reflex  scarbo,  scrabo,  scabo),  beetle,  <  L.  scara- 
bseus, a  beetle :  see  scarab.]  A  beetle.  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  442. 

scarbroite  (skar'bro-it),  n.  [<  Scarborough, 
sometimes  written  S'carbro',  a  town  of  England, 
+  -ite^.]  A  white  clay-like  mineral,  void  of 
luster,  and  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminium.  It  occurs  as  veins  in  the  beds  of 
sandstone  covering  the  calcareous  rook  near 
Scarborough  in  England. 

scarbugt,  n.     See  scarebug. 


scarce 

scarce  (skars),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  acaarse; 
<  ME.  scarce,  sTcaree,  scarse,  scars  =  MB. 
schaers,  sparing,  niggard,  D.  schaars,  schaarseh, 
scarce,  rare,  =  Bret,  scarz,  niggard,  scanty, 
short,  <  OP.  scars,  usually  escars,  escJiars,  rarely 
eschar,  eskar,  eschard,  sparing,  niggard,  parsi- 
monious, miserly,  poor ;  of  things,  small,  little, 
weak,  few,  scarce,  light  (of  weight),  strict,  F. 
4chars,  light'  (as  winds),  P.  dial,  ecars,  rare, 
echarre,  sparing,  =  Pr.  escars,  escas  =  OSp.  es- 
casso,  Sp.  escoiso  =  Pg.  escasso  =  It.  scarso, 
niggard,  sparing,  scanty,  etc.,  light  (of 
weight);  ML.  scarsus,  diminished,  reduced; 
origin  uncertain.  According  to  Diez,  Mahn, 
Skeat,  and  others,  <  ML.  scarpsus,  exca/rpsus,  for 
L.  excerjptvs,  pp.  of  excerpere,  pick  out,  choose, 
select  (see  excerp  and  excerpt),  the  lit.  sense 
'picked out,'  'selected,' leading,  it  is  supposed, 
to  the  sense  'rare,'  'scarce'  (Skeat),  or  to  the 
sense  'contracted,'  'shortened'  (Muratori, 
Mahn),  whence  'small,'  'scarce';  'but  ML. 
scarpsw,  excarpsus,  is  not  found  in  any  sense  of 
scarce,  and  this  view  ignores  the  early  person- 
al use,  'sparing,'  'parsimonious,'  which  can 
hardly  be  connected  with  ML.  scarpsiis  except 
by  assuming  that  scarpsus  was  used  in  an  ac- 
tive sense,  'picking  out,'  'selecting,' and  so  're- 
serving,' '  sparing.'  The  physical  use  in  MD. 
schaers  afscheren,  shear  off  close,  shave  close, 
It.  eogliere  scarso,  strike  close,  graze  (see 
scarce,  adv.),  sca/rsa/re,  cut  off,  pinch,  scant  (see 
scarce,  v.),  suggests  some  collusion  with  MD. 
schaers,  a  pair  of  shears,  also  a  plowshare, 
and  the  ong.  verb  scheeren,  shear  (see  shear^, 
shears,  shoure^).  The  personal  sense,  'sparing,' 
'  niggard,'  is  appar.  the  earliest  in  E.  and  OP.] 
If.  Slparing;  parsimonious;  niggard;  niggard- 
ly; stingy. 

Ye  shul  use  tbe  Tlchesses  ...  in  swich  a  manere  that 
men  holde  nat  yow  to  scare  ne  to  aparynge  ne  to  toollarge. 
ChoMcer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
That  on  was  bothe  curteis  and  kende, 
Let  to  give  and  let  to  spende ; 
And  that  other  lef  to  pinche, 
Bothe  he  was  lean  ana  chinche. 

Settyn  Sages,  1. 1244. 

Also  God  doeth  commaimd  him  which  sliall  be  king 

that  he  hoord  not  vp  much  treasure,  that  he  be  notecarce, 

or  a  nigarde,  for  the  office  of  a  Merchaunt  is  to  keepe, 

but  ot  a  King  to  giue  and  to  be  liberall. 

wieiiaira.  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677)^  p.  11. 

2.  Scantily  supplied;  poorly  provided;  not 
having  much:  sometimes  with  o/.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 

In  day[e]s  olde,  whan  small  apparaiU 

Suffised  vn-to  hy  astate  or  mene, 
Was  grete  howsholde  stuffid  with  vitaill ; 

But  now  howsholdes  be  full  ecars  and  lene. 

Booke  ofPreeedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  108. 

As  when  a  vulture,  on  Imaus  bred,  ,  .  . 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 
.  .  .  flies  toward  the  springs 
Ot  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams. 

XUton,  F.  L.,  liL  433. 

3t.  Diminished;  reduced  from  the  original  or 
the  proper  size  or  measure ;  deficient ;  short. 

N'ou  behoueth  to  habbe  tuo  mesures,  ane  little  and  ane 
ecarse,  thet  he  useth  touore  the  uolke.  And  anothre  guode 
and  large,  thet  he  useth  thet  non  ne  y-zygth  [sees]. 

AyenMte  ctflrmyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 

4.  Deficient  in  quantity  or  number;  insufficient 
for  the  need  or  demand;  scant;  scanty;  not 
abundant. 

Hys  moder  he  dude  in  warde  &  ecars  lyflede  her  fonde 
In  the  abbeye  of  Worwell  &  bynome  hyre  hyr  londe. 

Sobert  of  Qlouceeter,  p.  334. 

How  be  it  ye  wynde  was  so  scarce  and  calme  that  we 
coude  not  come  to  the  towne  of  Corf ona  tyll  Monday  ayenst 
nyght.  Sir  R.  Quylfafde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  11. 

The  Padre  told  Capt.  Swan  that  Provision  was  now 
scarce  on  the  Island ;  but  he  would  engage  that  the  Gov- 
emour  would  do  his  utmost  to  furnish  us. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  301. 

5.  Pew  in  number;  seldom  seen;  infrequent; 
uncommon;  rare:  as,  scarce  coins;  a  scarce 
book. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Xlger  on  a  medallion 
well  preserved.  Addison,  Itemarks  on  Italy. 

Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  arose  the  weed 
Scarce  plants,  fair  herbs,  and  curious  flowers  proceed. 
Crdbbe,  Works,  I.  69. 

6.  Characterized  by  scarcity,  especially  of  pro- 
visions, or  the  necessaries  of  life. 

others  that  are  provident  rost  their  flsh  and  flesh  vpon 
hurdles  as  before  is  expressed,  and  keepe  it  till  eearce 
times.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 132. 

To  make  one's  self  scarce,  to  make  off;  get  out  of  the 
way;  leave  at  once.    [Colloq.] 

You  seem  to  forget  that  my  liberty  was  granted  only  od 
condition  of  making  mysHf  scarce  in  the  two  Castiles. 

Smollett. 
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You  left  me  planted  there— obliged  to  make  myself 
scarce  because  I  had  broken  contract. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Ixii. 
=Syu.  4  and  B.  Eare,  Scarce.  See  rarei. 
scarce  (skars),  adv.  [=  MD.  schaers,  schaars, 
scarce,  close  (cf.  schaers  afscheren,  shear  or 
shave  close ;  ef.  It.  eogliere  scarso,  strike  close, 
graze;  prop,  the  adj.);  <  scarce,  a.]  Hardly; 
barely;  scarcely. 

Their  successors  have  done  very  little,  or  scarce  made 
any  attempts.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  it 

To  Noah's  Ark  scarce  came  a  thicker  Croud 
For  life  than  to  be  slain  there  hither  flow'd. 

J.  Bea/mrumt,  Psyche,  iii.  170. 

I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a  year,  before  Iheganto  think 

seriously  of  matrimony.  Ooldmath,  Vicar,  i. 

While  I  profess  my  ignorance,  I  scarce  know  what  to 

say  I  am  ignorant  of.  tomb.  Chapter  on  Ears. 

scarcet  (skars),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  scarsen  (=  It. 
scarsare) ;  <  scarce,  a.]  To  make  less ;  dimin- 
ish; make  scant.    Prompt.  Parv.,^.  i/i'2. 

Scarsare  [It.],  to  scarce,  to  spare,  to  pinch,  to  cut  oS,  to 
scant.  Fl&no. 

scarcely  (skars'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  scarsTy,  scarsely, 
scarseUche,  scarsliche,  slcarschliche ;  <  scarce  + 
-ly^.'\  It.  Sparingly;  parsimoniously;  nig- 
gardly; stingily. 

I^e  as  scarry  as  hym  list  desii'e. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  683. 

2t.  Scantily;  insufficiently. 

He  that  soweth  scariHy,  schal  and  scarsly  repe ;  and  he 
that  soweth  in  blessingis  schal  repe  and  of  blessyngis. 

Wyclif,  2  Cor.  ix.  6. 

3,  Hardly;  barely;  with  difficulty. 

He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  vi.  670. 

Early  one  morning,  when  it  was  scarcely  the  gray  of  the 

dawn.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  64. 

The  sentence  of  Bacon  had  scarcely  been  pronounced 

when  it  was  mitigated.  MaeaiUay,  Bacon. 

Their  characters  afford  scarcely  a  point  of  contact. 

iPrescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 
There  was  a  thick  fog,  which  the  moon  scarcely  bright- 
ened. B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  118. 

scarcement  (skars'ment),  n.  [Formerly  also 
skarsment;  origin  obscure.]  1.  Tn  building,  a, 
setback  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  or  in  a  bank  of 
earth ;  a  footing  or  ledge  formed  by  the  setting 
back  of  a  wall. —  2.  In  mining,  a  small  project- 
ing ledge  left  in  a  shaft  as  a  temporary  sup- 
port for  a  ladder,  or  for  some  similar  purpose, 
scarceness  (skars'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  scarsenes, 
scarsnesse;  <  scarce  +  -ness.'\  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  scarce.  Speoiflcally— (at)  Sparing- 
ness;  parsimony;  niggardliness. 

The  zeuen  principals  uirtues  thet  ansuerieth  to  the 
zeue  vices,  ase  deth  bogsamnesse  a-ye  prede, . .  .  Largesse 
a-ye  seartnesse.  Ayeribtte  qf  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 
(6)  Deficiency;  dearth. 

We  recouerde  syght  of  the  yle  of  Candy,  wherof  we  made 
grete  joye,  not  oonly  for  the  happy  escape  frome  the  grete 
daunger  yt  we  were  late  in,  but  also  for  the  lacke  and 
scarsenes  of  vytayllys  that  was  in  our  galye. 

jSiir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  60. 
(c)  Bareness;  infrequency  of  occurrence;  uncommonness. 

The  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced  by  its  8carcen£ss. 

Collier. 

scarcity  (skar'si-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  scarsitie,  scar- 
sete,  scarsite,  skdrsete,  <  OP.  escarsete,  escarcete, 
escarcite,  escharsete,  escharcete,  scharsete,  parsi- 
mony, niggardliness,  miserliness,  meanness, 
deficiency,  lack,  =  It.  scarcitd,,  scarcity,  light 
weight  (cf.  It.  scarsezsa,  Sp.  eseasez,  scarcity) ; 
as  scarce  +  ■4iy.']  It.  Sparingness ;  parsimony ; 
niggardliness;  stinginess. 

Bight  as  men  blamen  an  averous  man,  bycanse  of  his 
skarsete  and  chynoherie,  in  the  same  manner  is  he  to  blame 
tliat  spendeth  ouer  largely. 

Chawser,  Tale  of  Melibeus  (ed.  Wright),  p.  162. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  scarce; 
smallness  of  quantity  or  number,  or  smaUness 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  or  demands ;  al)so- 
lutely,  deficiency  of  things  necessary  to  the 
subsistence  of  man ;  dearth ;  want ;  famine. 

The  grounde  was  vntylled  and  vnsowen,  whereof  ensued 

great  scarsytie  and  hunger,  and  after  hunger  ensued  deth. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  Ixxv. 

But  all  in  vaine ;  I  sate  vp  late  &  rose  early,  contended 
with  tlie  colde,  and  conuersed  with  scareitie. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  5. 

They  have  in  all  these  parts  a  great  scarcity  ot  fuel ;  so 
that  they  commonly  use  either  the  reeds  of  Indian  wheat 
or  cow  dung.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  Easl^  I.  123- 
Eoot  Of  scarcity,  or  scarcity-root,  mangel-wurzel. 
=Syn.  2.  Scarcely,  Dearth,  Famine.  Scarcity  of  the  neces- 
sities ot  life  is  not  so  severe  as  dearth,  nor  dearth  so  severe 
as  famine.  Primarily,  dearth  is  a  scarcity  that  is  felt  in 
high  prices,  and/nmine  such  scarcity  that  people  have  to 
go  hungry ;  but  both  are  generally  stronger  than  their 
derivation  would  suggest,  famine  often  standing  for  ex- 
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treme  difficulty  in  getting  anything  whatever  to  support 
life. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 116. 
There  happen'd  an  extraordinary  dearth  in  England, 
come  bearing  an  excessive  price. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  p.  9  (1631). 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer. 
Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xx. 

scarcrowt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  scare- 
crow^. 

scard  (skard),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  shard^. 

Scardafella  (skar-da-fel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1854),  <  It.  seiirdafeila.']  Ajti  American 
genus  of  ColumUdse,  containing  groimd-doves 


Scaly  Ground  dove  {JScardafella  squamosa) 

of  small  size  with  cuneate  tail  and  scaly  plu- 
mage, as  S.  inea  or  S.  squa/mosa;  the  scale-doves. 
scarei  (skar),  a.  [Sc.  also  skair,  scar,  skar, 
scaur,  ME.  scar,  sker,  <  Icel.  skjarr,  shy,  timid.] 
Timid;  shying.  [Now  only  Scotch.] 
The  skerre  horse.  Aneren  Rvwle,  p.  242,  note. 

scare^  (skar),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scared,  ppr.  scar- 
ing. [Formerly  also  skare,  Sc.  skair ;  Sc.  also 
scar,  skar,  E.  andU.  S.  dial,  skear,  skeer;  <  ME. 
scarreri,  skerren,  skeren,  frighten,  <  scar,  sker, 
scared,  timid:  see  scared,  a.']  I.  trans.  To 
frighten;  terrify  suddenly;  strike  with  sudden 
terror  or  fear. 

This  Ascatus  with  skathe  skerrtt  of  his  rewme 
Pelleus,  with  pouer. 

Sestmction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13404. 
The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Shall.,  3  Hen.  VL,  iil.  1. 7. 

I  can  hardly  think  there  was  ever  any  scared  into  heaven. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  52. 

"Wasn't  the  Sabbit  scared.  Uncle  Kemus?"  asked  the 

little  boy.    "Honey,  dey  ain't  bin  no  wusser  ^eei'd  beas' 

sence  de  worril  begin  dan  dish  yer  same  Brer  Rabbit." 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Bemus,  xvi.  t 

To  scare  away,  to  drive  away  by  frightening.— To  scare 
m),  to  find ;  bring  to  light ;  discover :  as,  to  scare  up  money. 
[<^lloq.]=Syn.  To  daunt,  appal,  frighten;  scare  repre- 
sents the  least  of  dignity  in  the  act  or  in  the  result;  it 
generally  implies  suddenness. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  frightened ;  be  scared : 
as,  a  horse  that  scares  easily.     [Colloq.] 
As  a  scowte  wach  [a  sentinel]  scarred,  so  the  aescry  rysed. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris^  iL  838. 

scare^  (skSr),  M.  [<  scarei, «.]  A  sudden  fright 
or  panic:  particularly  applied  to  a  sudden  ter- 
ror inspired  by  a  trifiing  cause,  or  a  purely  ima^ 
ginary  or  causeless  alarm. 

God  knows  tliis  is  only  a  scare  to  the  Parliament,  to  make 
them  give  the  more  money.    Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  26, 1664. 

scare^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scar^. 

scare^  (skar),  a.  [Perhaps  due  to  scarce,  earlier 
scarse,  in  like  sense  (the  terminal  -se  taken  for 
the  plural  suffix?).  OLscary^.]  Lean;  scanty; 
scraggy.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

scare^  (skar),  n.  In  golf,  the  narrow  part  of 
the  head  of  the  club  by  which  it  is  fastened  to 
the  handle.    [Scotch.] 

scareljabe  (skar'bab),  n.  [<  scared,  v.,  +  obj. 
babe.']  Something  to  frighten  a  babe ;  a  bug- 
bear.    Grose.     [Eare.] 

scarebugt  (skar 'bug),  n.  [Also  scarbug;  < 
scare\  v.,  +  bug^.]  Anything  terrifying ;  a  bug- 
bear.   See  bug^. 

Yet  remembering  that  these  compliments,  without  the 
substance,  are  but  empty  gulls  and  scarOyugs  of  majesty, 
the  sophistry  of  government,  as  one  calls  them,  and,  as 
Zechariah  the  prophet  saith,  the  instruments  of  a  foolish 
governor.  Rev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  119. 

scarecrow^  (skar'kro),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
scarcrow,  ska/rcrowe;  <  scared,  v.,  +  obj.  crow^.] 
1.  A  figure  of  straw  or  clouts,  made  in  gro- 
tesque semblance  of  a  man,  set  in  a  grain-field 
or  a  garden  to  frighten  off  crows  and  other  birds 
from  the  crops ;  hence,  anything  set  up  or  in- 
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tended  to  frighten  or  keep  off  intruders,  or  to 
terrify  the  foolish. 

CacciacomaccMe  [It.],  a  skar-enme  in  a  field. 

Korio  (1698). 

To  be  ready  in  our  clothes  is  to  be  ready  for  nothing 

else ;  a  man  looks  as  if  he  be  hung  in  chains,  or  like  a 

scarecrow.  Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  67. 

You,  Antonio's  creature,  and  chief  manager  of  this  plot 

for  ^y  daughter's  eloping !  you,  that  I  placed  here  as  a 

scarecrow  r  SAenHan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 

One  might  have  mistalcen  him  [Ichahod  Crane]  for  the 

genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some 

scarecrow  eloped  from  the  cornfield. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  420. 
2.  A  person  so  poor  and  so  meanly  clad  as  to 
resemble  a  scarecrow. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  Ill  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat  Ste*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  2. 41. 
I  think  she  was  bewltch'd,  or  mad,  or  blind; 
She  would  never  have  taken  such  a  scarecrow  else 
Into  protection.  Beaa.  and  Ft.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 

scarecrow^  (skar'kro),  n.  [Cf.  8car0  and 
crow2.]  The  black  tern,  Hydrochelidon  Jissipes. 
Pennant.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bcarefiret  (sl^'fir),  n.  [Also  skarefire;  <  seare^ 
+  fire.']    1.  Afire-alarm. 

From  noise  of  scare-fires  rest  ye  free, 
From  murders,  lienedicitie. 

Herriek,  The  Bell-Man. 

2.  A  house-burning;  a  conflagration.  Com- 
pare aeathefi/re. 

Used  foole-hardily  to  sallie  forth  and  fight  most  cou- 
rageously, hut  came  home  fewer  than  they  went,  doing  no 
more  good  than  one  handful!  of  water,  as  men  say,  in  a 
common  skare-firc. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcelllnus  (1609)k    (Nares.) 

Tills  general  word  [engine],  communicable  to  all  ma- 
chines or  instruments,  use  in  this  city  hath  confined  to 
aignifle  that  which  is  used  to  quench  scare-fires. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  London,  II.  834. 

Bells  serve  to  proclaim  a  scare-fire.  Holder. 

scare-sinner  (skar'sin''6r),  n.  [<  8care\  v.,  + 
obj.  miner.']  One  who  or  that  which  scares  or 
frightens  sinners.     [Bare.] 

Do  stop  that  death-looking,  long-striding  scoundrel  of  a 
scare-sinner  [Death]  who  is  posting  after  me. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  76. 

scarf  1  (skjtrf),  n.  [formerly  also  skarf,  also 
searph,  appar.  simulating  scarf  ^  as  a  var.  of 
searp^ ;  <  SW.  slcarf,  a  scan,  seam,  joint,  a  piece 
sewed  to  another  (cf .  Norw.  sJcarv,  an  end  or  frag- 
ment of  a  board  or  plank,  =  AS.  scearfe,  a  frag- 
ment, piece,  =  D.  selierf,  a  shred,  =  G-.  scherie,  a 
fragment,  shard);  associated  with  the  verb,  8w. 
skarfua,  join  together,  sew  together,  piece  out 
(of.  in  oomp.  skarf-^xa,  an  adz),  =  Norw.  skar- 
va,  make  even  (by  adding  or  taking  away), 
equalize,  balance,  settle  (accounts),  =  Dan. 
skarve,  scarf,  =  AS.  scearfian,  cut  small,  shred, 
scrape  (the  AS.  would  give  E.  *sharf,  n.,  "sharve, 
v.),  =  Gr.  dial.  (Bav.)  scharben,  cut,  notch  (tim- 
ber), G.  scharten,  cut  small;  appar.,  with  a  for- 
mative or  addition  -f  (jy),  from  the  same  source 
as  the  nearly  equiv.  Icel.  skor,  a  rim,  edge, 
joint  in  a  ship's  planking,  a  plank,  row  of 
benches  or  steps,  =  Norw.  skar,  a  out,  notch, 
scarf,  =  Dan.  dial,  skar,  a  cut,  notch  (cf.  Icel. 
skdri  =  Norw.  skaar  =  Sw.  sk&r,  a  cut  made 
b^  a  scythe,  a  swath,  =  Dan.  skaar,  a  cut,  in- 
cision, swath,  skaare,  a  cut,  notch),  whence  the 
verb,  Icel.  skara,  clinch  (the  planks  of  a  boat) 
so  that  each  overlaps  the  plank  beneath  it,  = 
Norw.  ska/ra,  join,  bring  together,  clinch  (the 
planks  of  a  ship),  etc.,  =  Dan.  ska/rre,  join, 
scarp;  <  Icel.  skera  =  AS.  see/ran,  etc.,  cut, 
shear:  see  shear.  The  words  from  this  verb 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  forms  of  its  de- 
rivatives are  confused  with  others.  The  sense 
'cut'  appears  to  be  due  to  the  AS. ;  the  sense 
'join'  to  Scand.  The  noun  scarf,  in  E.,  may 
be  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  cut;  notch;  groove; 
channel. 

The  captured  whale  is  towed  to  the  beach  at  high  tide, 
and  a  scarf  is  cut  along  the  body  and  through  the  blub- 
ber, to  which  one  end  of  a  tackle  is  hooked. 

C.  M.  Seammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  63. 

2.  In  eaiV;  a  joint  by  which  the  ends  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  are  nnited  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous 
piece ;  also, 
the  part  cut 
away  from 
each  of  two 
pieces  pf  tim- 
ber to  be 
joined  toge- 
ther longitu- 
dinally, so 
that  the  cor- 
responding Various  Forms  of  Scarfs. 
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ends  may  fit  together  in  an  even  joint.  (Dif- 
ferent scarf-joints  are  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying cut.)  The  joint  is  secured  by  bolts  and 
straps. 

Wee  haled  aground  to  stoppe  a  lealse,  which  we  found 
to  be  in  the  skarfe  afore.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  453. 

3.  In  metal-working,  the  flattened  or  chamfered 
edges  of  iron  prepared  for  union  by  welding 
or  brazing,  as  in  the  brazing  together  of  the 
two  ends  of  a  band-saw — Edye's  scarf,  a  vertical 
scarf  with  two  hooks,  formerly  much  used  for  beams  of 
ships  when  wood  was  the  material  of  construction. 

scarf  1  (skarf),  v.  t.  [<  Sw.  skarfva,  join  toge- 
ther, sew  together,  piece  out,  =  Norw.  skarva, 
make  even,  =  Dan.  sfcon;e,  usually  sfcarre,  scarf: 
see  scarf \  n.]  1.  In  carp.,  to  out  a  scarf  in; 
unite  by  means  of  a  scarf.    See  sea/rf^,  n.,  2. 

The  leak  .  .  .  was  principally  occasioned  by  one  of  the 
bolts  being  wore  away  and  loose  in  the  joining  of  the 
stern,  where  it  was  snarfed.  Anmn,  Voyage,  it  7. 

2.  To  flense,  flay,  or  remove  the  skin  and  blub- 
ber from  (a  whale) ;  cut  off  from  a  whale  with 
the  spade,  as  blubber;  spade;  cut  in. 
scarf  ^  (skarf ),  m.  ;  pi.  scarfs,  formerly  also  scarves 
(skarvz).  [An  altered  form  of  searph,  appar. 
simulating  scarfi:  see  scarp^.]  1.  A  band  of 
some  fine  material  used  as  a  decorative  acces- 
sory to  costume,  and  sometimes  put  to  practi- 
cal use,  as  for  muffling  the  head  and  face.  The 
narrow  mantle  worn  by  women  abont  1830  to 
1840  was  of  the  nature  of  a  scarf. 

Then  must  they  have  their  silk  scarfs  cast  about  their 
faces,  and  fluttering  in  the  wind,  with  great  lapels  at 
every  end,  either  of  gold  or  silver  or  silk,  which  they  say 
they  wear  to  keep  them  from  sun-haming. 

Stubbes,  Anatomic  of  Abuses. 

What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of?  about  your 
neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain?  or  under  your  arm,  like  a 
lieutenant's  scaTff  Shall.,  Much  Ado,  IL  1. 198. 

There  is  a  carpet  in  the  next  room ;  put  it  on,  with  this 
scarf  over  thy  face.  B,  JoTison,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 

I  .  .  ,  saw  the  palace-front 
Alive  with  fluttering  scarfs  and  ladies'  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  A  band  of  warm  and  soft  material,  as  knit- 
ted or  crocheted  worsted,  worn  around  the  neck 
and  head  in  cold  weather. — 3.  A  cravat  so 
worn  that  it  covers  the  bosom  of  the  shirt, 
whether  it  is  passed  through  a  ring,  or  tied  in  a 
knot,  or  put  together  in  a  permanent  shape  and 
fastened  with  a  hook  and  eye  or  a  similar  ap- 
pliance. See  scarf-pirn,  scarf-ring. — 4.  In  her., 
same  as  banderole. — Sf.  A  long  thin  plate. 

The  Vault  thus  prepared,  a  scarf  of  lead  was  provided, 
some  two  feet  long  and  five  inches  broad,  therein  to  make 
an  inscription.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist,  XI.  vii.  49. 

scarf  2  (skarf),  V.  t.    [<  scarf,  n.]    1.  To  wrap 
around  one,  as  in  the  manner  of  a  scarf. 
T^  from  my  cabin, 

^  sea-gown  scarf  d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Groped  1  to  find  out  them.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 13. 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  if  with  a  scarf. 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  MP  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 

Sltak.,  Macbeth,  liL  2.  47. 

After  breakfast  Margaret  opened  the  front  door  to  look 
out.  Here  rose  a  straight  and  sheer  breastwork  of  snow, 
five  feet  or  more  in  height,  nicely  scarfing  the  door  and 
lintels.  S.  Judd,  Margaret  L  17. 
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scarf-pin  (skarf'pin),  n.    An  ornamental  pin 
worn  in  a  scarf  or  necktie. 
scarf-ring  (skarf 'ring),  n.    An  ornamental  ring 
through  which  the  ends  of  a  scarf  or  necktie 
are  drawn. 

scarf-skin  (skarf 'skin),  n.    The  epidermis,  es- 
pecially the  thin,  dry  outermost  layer,  which 
continually  scales  off.    Also  scurf-sMn. 
Not  a  hair 
RufSed  upon  the  seaif^n. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

scarf-weld  (skarf 'weld),  n.  A  peculiar  joint 
made  in  welding  two  pieces  of  metal,  as  iron, 
together.    See  scarfs,  n.,  3. 

scarfwise  (skarf 'wiz),  adv.  As  a  scarf  or  sash ; 
hence,  crosswise. 

They  bad  npon  their  coats  a  scroll  or  band  of  silver, 
which  came  scarfwise  over  the  shoulder,  and  so  down  un- 
der the  arm.  QoldweU  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  478). 

Scaridx  (skar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Seams  + 
-idx.]  A  family  of  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Scarus.  The  body  is  oblong  and  covered  with  laige 
scales,  the  posterior  of  which  are  angnlated;  the  head  is 
compressed  and  the  jaws  are  undivided  in  the  middle, 
exposed,  and  have  the  teeth  mostly  coaJescent  with  the 
bone,  only  the  tips  being  free ;  the  dorsal  has  nine  spines 
and  ten  rays,  and  the  anal  two  spines  and  eight  rays.  The 
species  are  characteristic  of  the  tropical  seas,  and  are  gen- 
erally brilliant  in  coloration.  Over  100  are  known.  They 
attain  for  the  most  part  a  considerable  size,  many  reach- 
ing a  length  of  3  feet  or  more,  and  as  a  mle  are  excellent 
table-fish.  They  are  generally  known  as  parrot-fishet. 
One  of  them,  Scarus  cretensis,  was  celebrated  among  the 
Bomans  for  its  savoriness.  Also  Scarina.  See  cut  under 
parrot-Jish. 

scarie,  n.    Same  as  scaury. 

scarification  (skar'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
(and  P.)  scarificaUon  =  Pr.  escarificatio  =  Sp. 
escariflcadon  =  Pg.  esearificagSo  =  It.  scarifl- 
eazione.  <  L.  sca/Hficatio{n-),  later  form  of  sca- 
rifatio(n-),  sca/riphatio{n-),  a  scratching  open, 
scarification,  <  sca/rifica/re,  later  form  of  scari- 
fare,  seariphaire,  scratch  open :  see  scaHfy^  In 
surg.,  the  act  of  scarifying;  the  operation  of 
making  several  superficial  incisions  in  a  part, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  blood  or 
serum. 

scarificator  (skar'i-fi-ka^tor),  n.  [=  P.  scariji- 
eateur  =  Sp.  escarificador,' <  NL.  scarificator,  < 
L.  scarifica/re,  scanfy:  see  scarify.]  1.  One 
who  scarifies;  a  scanfier. 

What  though  the  searificatms  work  upon  him  day  by 
day  ?  It  is  only  upon  a  caput  mortuum. 

Biehardson,  daiissa  Harlowe,  III.  xviL 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  scarification.  One 
form  combines  ten  or  twelve  lancets,  which  are  discharged 
through  apertures  in  its  plane  surface  by  pulling  a  trigger, 
so  that  in  passing  they  make  a  number  of  incisions  in  the 
part  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied.  This  instrument 
is  used  in  wet  cupping.  See  cupping,  n.,  1, 
scarifier  (skar'i-fi-6r),  n.     [<  scaHfy  +  -eri.] 

1.  One  who  scarifies,  either  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

I  .  .  .  have  always  had  my  idea  that  Digges,  of  Corpus, 
was  the  man  to  whom  my  flagellation  was  Intrusted.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  air  of  fashion  in  everything  which  Digges 
writes,  and  a  chivalrous  conservatism,  wiiich  makes  me 
pretty  certain  that  D.  was  my  scarifier, 

Thackeray,  PhUip,  xvi. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  scarifying. — 3.  In 
ogfrt.,  a  form  of  cultivator  with  prongs,  used  for 


scarfs  (skarf),  n.  [Also  irreg.  (8c. )  scart,  skart, 
scarth;  <  Icel.  skarfr  =  Norw.  Sw.  skaif,  the 
green  cormorant.]  The  cormorant.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

scarf  *t,  «■    An  obsolete  variant  of  searph. 

scarfed  (skarft),  a.  \<.  scarf i  +  -ed^.]  Covered 
or  adorned  with  or  as  if  with  a  scarf;  decorated 
with  scarfs  or  pendants. 

How  like  a  yonnker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay ! .  .  . 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sallB ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii  6. 15. 

scarfing  (skar'fing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scarf-,  v.] 
The  act  or  process  of  removing  blubber  from 
a  whale,  it  is  done  with  a  spade,  in  such  a  way  that 
long  strips  of  blubber  are  oontlnnonsly  unwound  from  the 
whale  spirally,  the  carcass  being  turned  or  rolled  as  the 
operation  proceeds. 

scarfing-foame  (skar'fing-fram),  n.  A  device 
for  holding  firmly  the  scarfed  ends  of  a  band- 
saw  while  they  are  being  brazed  together. 

SCarfing-macUne  (skar'fing-ma-shen'),  n.  A 
machine  for  shaving  the  ends  of  leather  belt- 
ing to  a  feather-edge  where  they  are  to  be  lap- 
ped to  form  a  joint. 

scarf-joint  (skarf'joint),  n.  In  carp.,  a  joint 
formed  by  scarfing. 

scarf-loom  (skarf 'lom),  n.  A  figure-loom  for 
weaving  fabrics  of  moderate  breadth. 


Scarifier. 
a,  frame ;  b,  handles ;  d,  teeth ;  e,  wheels  ;y;  draft-hook. 

stirring  the  soil  without  reversing  its  surface 
or  altering  its  form.  Such  implements  are  sJso 
called  ha^s,  scufflers,  and  grvhhers. 
scarify  (skar'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scarified, 
ppr.  scarifying.  [Early  mod.  E.  afeo  scarifie, 
scarrifie, scwrifie;  < OP.  (and  F.) scanfier ^rt. 
scarifi,cwr  =  Sp.  Pg.  escarificar  (cf .  Pg.  sarrafa- 
gar,  sarjar)  =  It.  scarificare,  <  L.  scarificare, 
a  later  aecom.  form  of  sca/rifare,  gcariphare, 
scarify,  scratch  open,  <  Gr.  aKapupaadat,  scratch 
an  outline,  sketch  lightly,  <  anApv^s,  a  stylus 
or  sharp-pointed  instrument  for  drawing  out- 
lines; prob.  akin  to  E.  shear,  sharp,  etc.]  1. 
In  surg.,  to  scratch  or  make  superficial  incisions 
in:  as,  to  scarify  the  gums. 

But  to  scarrifie  a  swelling,  or  make  incision,  their  best 
instruments  are  some  splinted  stone. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works.  L  137. 
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2.  To  stir  up  and  prepare  for  sowing  or  plant- 
ing by  means  of  a  scarifier:  as,  to  scarify  the 
soil. —  3.  Figuratively,  to  harrow  or  rasp,  as 
the  feelings. 

Scarina  (ska-ri'nS),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scarus  + 
-j»o2.]  In  Gimther's  ichthyologioal  system, 
the  fifth  group  of  Ldbridse :  same  as  Scaridae. 

Scarinse  (ska-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1839),  <  Scarus  +  -inee.']  A  subfamily  of  fishes, 
typified  hy  the  genus  Scanis,  referred  by  most 
authors  to  the  Labridse:  same  as  Scaridse. 

scariose  (ska'ri-os),  a.  [<  NL.  scariosus:  see 
scarious.'i    Same  as' «cano««. 

BCarious  (ska'ri-us),  a.  [=  F.  scarieux,  <  NL. 
scarwstis,  <  L.  searia,  a  word  found  in  glossa- 
ries with  the  sense  of  'thorny  shrub'  (Lit- 
tr6).]  1.  In  tot.,  thin,  dry,  and  membrana- 
ceous, as  the  involucral  bracts  of  many  Compo- 
sitse:  contrasted  with  feerfeaceotts. — 2.  Ineool., 
scaly;  scurfy;  furfuraeeous. 

BcariouB-braicted  (sk^'ri-ns-brak'ted),  a.  In 
hot.,  provided  with  or  consisting  of  scarious 
bracts ;  said  chiefly  of  flowers.  See  Ama/ran^ 
tacese. 

scaritid  (skar'i-tid),  a.  [<  NL.  Scarites  (see 
def.).]  Pertaining  to  the  Scaritim,  a  tribe  of 
ground-beetles  of  the  family  Ca/rabidse,  typified 
by  the  ganus  Scarites.    Compare  Morio. 

scarlatet,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  scarlet. 

scarlatina  (skar-la-te'nS/),  n.  [=  F.  sca^latine 
=  Sp.  Pg.  esca/rlatina,  "<  NL.  scarlatina,  <  It. 
scarlattina,  scarlatina,  a  name  given  by  a  Ne- 
apolitan physician  in  1553,  fem.  of  scarlattino, 
<  ML.  scarlatinus,  scarlet,  <  searlatmn,  scarlet: 
see  scarlet.']     Same  as  scarlet  fever  (which  see, 

under  /euerl).— scarlatina  anglnosa,  or  anginose 
scarlet  feveTf  that  form  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  the  f aucial 
inflammation  is  very  serious.— Scarlatina  maligna,  very 
severe  scarlet  fever,  with  grave  nervous  symptoms,  and 
usually  tataL 

scarlatinal  (skar-la-te'nal),  a.  [<  scarlatina  + 
-a2.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  scarla- 
tina. 

scarlatiniform  (skS<r-la-te'ni-fdrm),  a.    [<  NL. 
scarlatina  +  L.  forma,  form.]     Resembling 
scarlatina  or  some  feature  of  scarlatina. 
scarlatinoid  (skSr-la-te'noid),  a.     [<  scarlatina 
+  ■oid.']    Resembling  scarlatina  or  anyof  its 
synrptoms. 
scarlatinous  (skar-la-te'nus),  a.    [<  NL.  scar- 
latina +  -Otis.']    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever. 
scarless  (skSr'les),  a.     [<  scar''-  +  -less.]    Free 
from  sears. 

scarlet  (skar'let),  n,  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
scarlate;  <  MF.  scarlet,  scarlett,  scarlat,  skarlet, 
scharlette  =  MD.  scharlaet,  scharlaech,  D,  schar- 
laken  =  MLG.  scha/rlaken  =  MHGr.  scharlat,  later 
scharlack,  sckarlachen,  G.  scharlach  =  Dan. 
skarlagen  =  Sw.  skarlakan  (the  forms  in  D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  simulating  D.  laken,  MHG.  lachen,  E. 
lakei^,  a  linen  cloth) = Icel.  skarlat,  shallat,  <  OF. 
escarlate,  F.  icarlate  =  Pr.  escarlat  =  Sp.  Pg. 
escarlata  =  It.  scarlatto,  formerly  scarlato  = 
OBulg.  skriilato  =  Serv.  skerlet,  shkrlet  =  Turk. 
8sfcej'Za<  =  NGr.  OKapTixiTov,  <  ML.  scarlatum,  scar- 
let, a  cloth  of  a  scarlet  color,  <  Pers.  saqaldt,  si- 
qaidt,  suqldt,  scarlet  cloth,  >  saqlatun,  sagldtm, 
scarlet  cloth;  cf.  suqlat  (in  the  Punjab  trade), 
broadcloth,  used  for  banners,  robes,  quilts,  leg- 
gings, housings,  pavilions,  etc. :  cf.  Ar.  sagar- 
lat,  a  warm  woolen  cloth,  sigldt,  fine  painted  or 
figured  cloth,  a  canopy  over  a  litter;  of.  Telu- 
gu  sakalati,  sdkaldtu,  woolen  or  broadcloth. 
Prom  the  Pers.  sagldtiin  was  prob.  ult.  derived 
in  part  the  ME.  dclatoun :  see  (aHaton."]  I.  n. 
X.  A  highly  chromatic  and  brilliant  red  color, 
inclining  toward  orange.  The  color  of  red  iodide  of 
mercury  is  a  t^ical  example  of  it.  A  color  more  orange 
than  red  lead  or  as  little  orange  as  Chinese  vermilion  is 
not  called  ecmiel. 

If  I  should  not  disclose  to  you  that  the  vessels  that  im- 
mediately contain  the  tinging  ingredients  are  to  be  made 
of  or  lined  with  tin,  you  would  never  be  able  .  .  .  to  bring 
your  tincture  of  cochineal  to  dye  a  perfect  scarlet. 

Boyle,  Colors,  iii. 

2.  One  of  a  group  of  coal-tar  colors  used  for 
dyeing  wool  and  sUk,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  manufacture  of  pigments.  They  are  com- 
plex in  composition,  and  belong  to  the  oxy-azo  group. 
They  are  acid  colors  and  need  no  mordant,  are  quite  fast 
to  light,  and  have  largely  displaced  cochineal  in  dyeing. 
They  vary  in  shade  from  yellow  through  oiange  to  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  brown. 

3.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color ;  a  scarlet  robe  or 

dress. 

One  he  henttis  abode  of  tchao'lette  fulle  riohe, 
A  pavys  pillione  hatt,  that  pighte  was  fulle  faire 
With  perry  of  the  oryent,  and  precyous  stones. 

Marte  Arthure  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3460. 
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For  duble  fees 
A  dunce  may  tume  a  Doctour,  &  in  state 
Walke  in  his  scarlet! 

Tvme^  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 
Have  ye  brought  me  any  searleig  sae  red. 
Or  any  of  the  sillcs  sae  fine? 
William  and  Marjorie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  150). 
Iodine  scarlet.    Same  as  pure  scarlet.—  Pure  scarlet,  a 
very  brilliant  but  also  very  fugitive  pigment  composed  of 
the  iodide  of  mercury.    It  is  not  now  used. 
II.  a.  1.  Of  the  color  scarlet;  bright-red. 
They  [kings  and  heralds]  were  entitled  to  six  ells  of  scar- 
let cloth  as  their  fee,  and  had  all  their  expenses  defrayed 
during  the  continuation  of  the  tournament. 

Slrutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  209. 
The  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coats. 

Keats,  To  my  brother  George, 
2.  Dressed  in  scarlet ;  wearing  scarlet. 
Out,  tawny  coats  1  out,  scarlet  hypocrite ! 

iSAo*.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  S.  56. 
Scarlet  admiral,  the  red  admiral,  a  butterfly,  Vanessa 
atalanta.— Scarlet  bean.  Same  as  scarlet  runner.— Scax- 
let  CUI>,  a  fungus  of  certain  scarlet  species  of  PezUa,  as  P. 
(mranUa.  SeePeaiza.  [Frov.Eng.]— Scarlet  fever.  See 
/eseri. — Scarlet  &sh,thetelescope-carp,aChinese  variety 
of  the  goldfish,  of  a  red  color,  with  very  prominent  eyes. 
—Scarlet  gniin,  a  coccid,  the  Polish  berry,  Coccus  polo- 
nicus  or  Porphyrophorapolomica.  See  Polish^  and  Porphy- 
ropAora.— Scarlet  groBbeak.  Same  as  cardinal-bird.— 
Scarlet  hat,  a  carcunal's  hat;  hence,  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal.—Scarlet  haw.  SeeAawS,  3.— Scarlet- Ibis.  See 
ibie,  1. — Scarlet  lake.  See  lake'i:—  Scarlet  lightning, 
(a)  The  scarlet  lychnis,  (b)  The  red  valerian,  Centranthus 
ruber.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Scarlet  lycbnis.  See  Lychnis, 
2.— Scarlet  mallow.  See  Potionfn.— scarlet  maple, 
oalc,  ocher.  See  the  nouns. — Scarlet  mite,  a  trom- 
bidiid,  as  Trombidium  holoserieeum,  of  a  scarlet  color  when 
adult.— Scarlet  painted-cup.  See  jxtinted-ra^.— Scar- 
let pimpernel.  See  pimpernel,  i. — Scarlet  rash.  Same 
as  roseola. —  Scarlet  runner.  See  runner. —  Scarlet 
sage.  See  we^.- Scarlet  snalce,  Osceda  elapsmdea,  of 
the  southern  United  States,  which  is  bright-red  with  a,bout 
twenty  black  rings,  each  inclosing  a  white  one.  It  thus 
resembles  a  poisonous  snake  of  the  genus  Elaps,  but  is 
quite  harmless.  SeecoroJ-mote.— Scarlettanager.  See 
tanager. — The  scarlet  woman,  the  woman  referred  to  in 
Bev.  xvii.  4, 5 :  variously  applied  by  commentators  to  pa- 
gan Rome,  to  papal  B.ome,  and  to  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
and  evil  in  all  its  various  forms,— To  dye  Scarlett.  See 
dye^. 

scarlet  (skar'let),  V.  t.  [<  scarlet,  a.]  1.  To 
make  scarlet  or  bright-red;  redden.     [Rare.] 

The  ashy  paleness  of  my  cheek 

Is  searleted  in  ruddy  flakes  of  wrath.         Ford. 

2.  To  clothe  in  scarlet.     [Rare.] 

The  idolatour,  the  tyraunt,  and  the  whoremonger  are  no 
mete  mynisters  for  hym,  though  they  be  never  so  gorgy- 
ously  mytered,  coped,  and  typpeted,  or  never  so  finely 
forced,  pylyoned,  and  scarletted. 
Bp. Bale, Theyocacion,ie53(Harl. Misc.,YI. 442).  (Dames.) 

scarlet-faced  (skar'let-fast),  a.  Having  a  very 
red  face :  as,  the  scarlet-faced  saki. 

scarletseed  (skar'let-sed),  n.  1.  A  low  West 
Indian  tree,  Ternstroemia  obovalis. — 2.  A  fra- 
grant West  Indian  shrub  or  small  tree,  Lsetia 
Thamrda. 

scarlet-tiger  (skar'let-ti"ger),  n.  A  British 
mothj  Hyperocampa  dominula. 

SCar-limestone  (skS,r'lim''''ston),  n.  A  thick 
mass  of  calcareous  rock  frequently  crowded 
with  marine  fossils,  especially  crinoids,  corals, 
brachiopods,  and  various  moUusks,  forming  the 
middle  division  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
series:  so  called  by  English  geologists  because 
it  forms  scars  or  cliffs:  same  as  mountain  lime- 
stone (which  see,  under  limestone).  Of  these  scars 
the  High  Tor  in  Derbyshire  is  an  excellent  example.  This 
has  an  escarpment  of  about  200  feet  of  bare  rock,  the  sum- 
mit rising  to  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  the  Derwent 
at  its  base.  The  scar-limestone  is  not  the  geological 
equivalent  of  the  cliff-limestone  of  the  western  United 
States.    Also  called  thick  and  Tnain  Ivmesione. 

scarmaget,  scarmoget,  scarmisht,  scarmycht, 

n.    Obsolete  forms  of  skirmish. 

scam  (skarn),  m.   Same  as  «/jar».  [North.  Bng.] 

scarn-bee  (skam'be),  n.  A  dung-beetle,  tum- 
blebug,  or  some  other  insect  fond  of  scam. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

Scaroid  (ska'roid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Scarus  +  -oid.'] 
I.  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Scarvs;  belonging  to  the  Scaridse. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Scaridse. 

SCarpl  (skfirp),  V.  t.  [By  apheresis  from  escarp, 
v.,<F,  escarper,  cut  slopewise,  scarp,  OP.  es- 
carpir,  escharpir,  cut  off:  see  escarp,  v.]  Milit., 
to  cut  down  (a  slope),  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
passable. 

They  had  to  open  a  direct  passage  through  thickets, 
swamps,  scarped  ravines,  rocks,  and  streams,  Imt  the 
thought  of  going  to  the  assistance  of  comrades  who  were 
in  danger  sustained  the  strength  of  that  small  band. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  325. 

SCarpl  (skSrp),  n.  [Formerly  also  scarf;  by 
apheresis  from  escarp,  <  P.  escarpe  =  It.  Scarpa 
=  Sp.  Pg.  escarpa,  a  scarp,  slope:  aee  escarp, 
ani  ei.  counterscarp.]  1.  In /orf.,  the  interior 
talus  or  slope  of  the  ditch,  next  the  place  at  the 
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foot  of  the  rampart;  hence,  any  sharp,  steep 
slope.  See  cut  under  parapet. — 2.  Same  as 
escarpment,  2.     [Rare.]— Soarp  gallery,  a  covered 

Sassage  built  in  the  scarp  for  the  purpose  of  fianking  the 
itch. 

Scarpa  (skarp),  n.  [<  ME.  *scarpe,  also  assibi- 
lated  sharpe,  <  OF.  escarpe,  eskerpe,  esguerpe, 
esclMrpe,  escherpe,  eschirpe,  eserepe,  escreipe,  a 
purse,  pouch,  a  purse-band  or  belt,  a  sling,  a 
scarf,  F.  4charpe  (>  D.  «/erp  =  Sw.  skdrp  =  G. 
scharpe;  cf.  Dan.  skjierf,  <  E.  scarf),  a  scarf, 
=  Sp.  Pg.  eharpa  =  Olt.  Scarpa,  a  purse.  It. 
sciarpa,  ciatpa,  a  scarf,  belt,  <  OHG.  scharpe  = 
MD.  scharpe,  schserpe,  scherpe  =  LG.  schrap  = 
Icel.  skreppa  =  Sw.  skrdppa  (>  E.  scrip),  a  pouch, 
pocket,  scrip ;  cf.  AS.  sceorp,  a  robe :  see  script, 
which  is  ult.  a  doublet  otscarp^.  Hence,  by 
some  confusion,  scarfs,  the  present  form  of  the 
word.  The  name,  applied  to  a  pilgrim's  pocket 
or  pouch  hung  over  the  neck,  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  band  suspending  the  pocket,  and 
hence  to  a  sash  or  scarf.  See 
scarf^.]  If.  A  shoulder-belt  or 
scarf;  the  word  is  found  only  in 
the  Middle  English  form  sharpe, 
and  in  the  heraldic  use  (def.  2) : 
otherwise  in  the  later  form  scarf. 
See  scarfs. — 2.  In  Aer.,  a  diminu- 
tive of  the  bend  sinister,  having  scaip. 
one  half  its  breadth. 

scarpalogy  (skar-pal'o-ji),  n.    See  scarpology. 

Scarpa's  Uiscia,  [Named  from  Antonio  Scarpa, 
an  Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon  (1747-1832).] 
The  deeper  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  abdomen,  blending  with  the  fascia  lata  im- 
mediately below  Poupart's  ligament,  except  in- 
ternally, where  it  is  prolonged  to  the  scrotum. 
It  corresponds  with  the  tunica  abdominaUs  of 
the  horse  or  ox. 

Scarpa's  fluid.    Liquor  Searpse.    See  liquor. 

Scarpa's  foramina.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
apemires  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal  in  the 
bony  palate. 

Scarpa's  triangle.    See  triangle. 

scar5ed(8karpt),j).  a.  [<scarp^  +  -ec^.]  Steeply 
sloping,  like  the  soarp  of  a  fortification. 

The  spring  of  the  new  year  sees  Spain  invaded ;  and  re- 
doubts are  carried,  and  passes  and  heights  of  the  most 
scarped  description.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  III.  v.  6. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  IvL 

scarpll,  n.    Same  as  scarfs. 

scarpines  (skar'pinz),  n.  pi.  [<  F.  escarpins, 
light  shoes,  pumps,  also  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture: see  ch(ypine.]  An  instrument  of  torture 
resembling  the  boot,  used  by  the  Inquisition. 

Being  twice  racked,  ...  I  was  put  to  the  scarptnet, 
whereof  I  am,  as  you  see,  somewhat  lame  of  one  leg  to 
this  day.  Eingsley,  Westward  Ho,  vii. 

scarpology  (skarjiol'o-ji),  n.  [<  F.*scarpologie, 
<  ML.  Scarpa  (F.  escarpin),  a  light  shoe  (see 
scarpines),  +  Gr.  -"haym^  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  See  the  quotation.  Also  scarpology. 
[Recent.] 

lia  Graphologie,  a  French  journal,  describes  a  new 
method  of  reading  character,  known  as  "scarpology."  It 
consists  in  a  study  of  the  heels  and  soles  of  shoes. 

Sciemse,  VIII.  185. 

scarre^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  scar^. 
scarren,«.  Anobsoleteformof  scorei.  Minsheu. 
scarred  (skard),^.  a.    [<  scar-i  + -ed^.]    Marked 

by  scars;  exhibiting  scars;  specifically,  in  6ot., 

marked  by  the  scars  left  by  leaves,  fruits,  etc., 

that  have  fallen  off. 

scarry!  (skar'i),  a.  [<  scar^  +  -^1.]  Pertain- 
ing to  scars;  having  scars  or  marks  of  old 

wounds, 
scarry^  (skar'i),  a.    [<  scar^  +  -yi.]     Having 

scars,  precipices,  or  bare  patches. 
Verie  deepe  scarrie  rockes.      Harrison,  Britaine,  p.  93. 
scarst,  scarset,  «•   Obsolete  spellings  of  scarce. 
scarslyt,  scarselyt,  adv.   Obsolete  spellings  of 

scarcely. 
scartl  (skart),  v.  t.    [A  transposed  form  of 

scrat^  (like  car* for  orat,  etc.):  see  scrafi-.]    To 

scratch;  scrape.     [Scotch.] 
And  w4iat  use  has  my  father  for  a  whin  bits  of  scarted 

paper  [that  is,  covered  with  indifferent  writing]?     Scott. 

A  three-legged  stool  is  a  thief-like  bane-kame  to  scart 
yer  ain  head  wi. 

K  B.  Mamsay,  Scottish  IMe  and  Character,  p.  198. 

scart^  (skart),  TO.  [<  scart\  v.]  1.  A  scratch; 
a  slight  wound  on  the  skin.     [Scotch.] 

Hout  tout,  man,  I  would  never  be  making  a  hum-dud- 
geon about  a  scart  on  the  pow. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiiL 

2.  A  dash  or  stroke,  as  of  a  pen  or  pencil. 
[Scotch.] 
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That  costs  but  twa  OcmU  of  a  pen. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  v. 

I  stude  beside  blessed  Alexander  Feden,  when  I  heard 
him  call  the  death  and  testimony  of  our  happy  martyrs 
but  draps  of  blude  and  acartt  of  ink  in  respect  of  fitting 
discharge  of  our  duty.       Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ix. 

scart^  (skart),  n.  [Prob.  a  transposed  form  of 
swat^.]  A  meager,  puny-looking  person;  a 
niggard.     [Scotch.] 

scarts  (skart),  n.    Same  as  scarfs.     [Scotch.] 
But  d'ye  think  yell  help  them  wi'  skirling  that  gate  like 
an  auld  skart  f  Scott,  Antiquary,  7111 

scart-free  (skart'fre),  a.    Without  scratch  or 

injury.     [Scotch.] 

scartn  (skarth),  n.    Same  as  scarfs. 
scartocciof  (skar-toch'io),  n.    [It.,  "a  cofSn  of 

paper  for  spice,"  etc.  (Florio),  same  as  cartoc- 

elo,  a  cartouche:  see  cartouche,  cartridge.^    A 

fold  of  paper ;  cover. 
One  poor  groat's-worth  of  unprepared  antimony,  finely 

wrapt  up  in  several  ica/rtoceios.    B.  Jamon,  Volpone,  iL  1. 

scarus  (ska'rus),  n.  [<  L.  scarus,  <  Grr.  ampog, 
a  kind  of  sea-fish:  see  scwr^.']  1.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Sca/rus. 

The  tender  lard  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the  condited  bel- 
lies of  the  scarus.      Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  693. 

2.  leap.']  [NL.  (Gronovius,  1763;  Forskftl, 
1775).]  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
of  which  the  scarus  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  the  oldest  known  species,  giving 
name  to  the  Scaridee  or  Scaring,  and  having 
varying  limits;  the  parrot-wrasses  or  parrot- 
fishes.  By  most  American  authors  the  name  hasbeen  used 
for  the  genus  called  Pseudoscarm  by  European  authors, 
and  the  ancient  scams  and  its  congeners  hare  been  placed 
in  a  genus  called  Spariamuu.    See  cut  under  parrot-fish. 

scarvest,  «.    An  obsolete  plural  of  sea/rf^. 

scaryi  (skar'i),  a.  [Also  skeary;  <  scared  +  -yi. 
Cf.  the  earlier  adj.  sca/re\  a.]  1.  Soaring; 
causing  or  tending  to  cause  a  scare ;  causing 
fright :  as,  a  scary  situation. 

But  toe  thee,  poore  Dido,  this  sight  so  skearye  beholding. 
What  feeling  creepeth? 

Stanihurst,  ^neid,  iv.  138     (Dames.) 

2.  Inclined  to  be  scared;  subject  to  scares; 
timid. 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  amid  such  a  place  as 
this,  for  the  first  time  visited,  the  horses  were  a  little 
tkeary.  Blachmore,  Lorna  Doone,  liz. 

3.  Somewhat  alarmed  or  frightened;  fluttered. 

I'm  scary  always  to  see  her  shake 

Her  wicked  head.  WkiMer. 

[Colloq.in  all  uses.] 
scary2  (ska'ri),  n.  [Cf.  scared,  lean,  scanty, 
scraggy.  Less  prob.  <  scar,  a  bare  place  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  (see  scar^),  +  -^i.]  Poor  land, 
having  only  a  thin  coat  of  grass.  [Local,  Eng.] 
scati  (skat),  n.  [Also  scatt,  shaft;  <  ME.  scat  (< 
Icel.),*«ce<,*sftet(cf.  cherset),  <  AS.  sceat,  seeatt, 
scsett,  a  coin,  money,  tax  (ML.  reflex  seata, 
sceatta),  =  OS.  seat  =  OFries.  sVxt,  schet,  a 
coin,  money,  wealth,  cattle,  =  D.  schat  =  MLG. 
schat  =  OHG.  seaz,  a  coin,  money,  MHG. 
schaz,  G.  schatz,  money,  treasure,  riches,  trea- 
sury, =  Icel.  sJcattr  =  Sw.  slcatt  =  Dan.  skat, 
tax,  tribute,  =  Goth,  skatts,  a  piece  of  money, 
money ;  perhaps  related  to  OBiug.  skotu  =  Serv.' 
Bohem.  Pol.  skot,  cattle,  =  Kuss.  skot,  cattle, 
OBuss.  also  money  (cf.  L.  pecmiia,  money,  as 
related  to  peeus,  cattle,  and  AS.  jeoh,  cattle, 
fee :  see  peeumiary  and  fee^),  but  the  OBulg. 
word,  if  related,  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
Teut.  The  word  scoi^  is  of  different  origin.] 
A  tax;  tribute;  specifically,  a  land-tax  paid  in 
the  Shetland  Islands. 

The  expenses  of  government  were  defrayed  by  a  land- 
tax,  called  skiM.  The  Incidence  of  skatt  was  originally 
calculated  and  fixed  by  a  process  in  which  all  the  lands 
then  under  cultivation  were  divided  into  districts  of  equal 
productive  value,  and  consequently  varying  in  superficial 
area  In  different  puts  of  the  islands  according  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  80il,but  averaging  about  104  Scottish 
acres  each.  WestmCruter  Bee.,  CXXYUL  688. 

When  he  ravaged  Norway, 

laying  waste  the  kingdom. 

Seizing  scatt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  needs. 
Langfdlow,  Wayside  Inn,  Saga  of  King  Olaf ,  xvt 

scat^  (skat),  n.  [Formerly  also  skatt;  not  re- 
lated, unless  by  corruption,  with  scud,  a  flying 
shower:  see  «cad.]  A  brisk  shower  of  rain, 
driven  by  the  wind.    Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

When  Halldown  has  a  hat, 
liCt  Kenton  beware  of  a  Skatt. 
Old  Devon,  proverb,  quoted  by  Grose  from  Itisdon. 

scat^  (skat),  n.  [Appar.  an  irreg.  form  of  scath, 
scathe,  but  perhaps  a  deflected  use  of  scaf^, 
'tax,' hence 'damage.']    Damage;  loss. 

It  is  part  of  the  scat  of  the  geir  qnhilk  was  castine  f nrth 
of  the  schipe.  Aberd.  Beg.,  V.  25.    (JamCeson.) 
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scat^  (skat),  mterj.  [Perhaps  an  interjectional 
form  of  scoot^  or  scout^,  ult.  from  the  root  of 
shoot;  usually  addressed  to  a  cat,  prpnounced 
'sss-cat!  and  imderstood  to  consist  of  the  wtird 
cat  with  a  sibilant  prefix.  Cf.  Sw.  schas,  up, 
begone.]  Be  off;  begone:  addressed  to  cats 
and  other  small  animals. 

scat^  (skat),  V.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  scatted,  ppr. 
scatting.  [K  seai^,  interj.']  To  scare  or  drive 
away  (a  cat  or  other  small  animal)  by  crying 
"Scat!" 

SCatch  (skach),  m.  [<  F.  escache,  an  oval  bit, 
prob.  <  OF.  escaeher,  esquachier,  esguacher,  crush 
out,  flatten,  as  wire,  compress,  as  sheets  of  pa- 
per, etc. :  see  sqv^sh^.2  A  kind  of  bit  for  bri- 
dles.   Also  called  seatehmouth. 

scatchesf  (skach'ez),  n.pl.  [Also  skatches;  an- 
other form  of  skateses,  pi.,  <  OF.  eschace,  es- 
chasse,  F.  Schasse,  F.  dial.  4case,  4cache,  ehache, 
a  stilt,  <  OFlem.  schaetse,  a  high-heeled  shoe,  D. 
sehaats,  pi.  schaatsen,  skates,  stilts:  see  skate^.'\ 
Stilts  used  for  walking  in  dirty  places. 

Others  grew  in  the  legs,  and  to  see  them  you  would 
have  said  they  had  been  cranes,  .  .  .  or  else  men  walking 
upon  stilt^  or  scotches.       ITrjuhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  U.  1. 

seatehmouth  (skach'mouth),  n.  [<  scatch  + 
mouth.1    Same  as  scatch. 

seatet,  «.    See  skate^. 

seatebroiist  (skat'e-brus),  a.  [<  L.  scatebra,  a 
gushing  up  of  water,  a  spring,  "<  scatere,  bubble, 
gush,  well.]  Abounding  wim  springs.  Bailey, 
1731. 

seatht,  V-  and  n.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  scathe. 

scathe (ska^H), v.  t. ;  pret. andpp.  scathed,  ppi-. 
scathing.  [8e.,al80skaith;  (.MM.scathen,skath- 
en,  <  AS.  sceathan  (pret.  scod,  pp.  sceathen),  also 
weak  scyththan,  scefhthan,  injure,  harm,  hurt, 
scathe,  =  OFries.  skathia,  schadia,  schaia  = 
D.  sehaden  =  MLG.  LG.  schaden  =  OHG.  sca- 
don,  MHG.  G.  schaden  =  Icel.  skatha,  skethja  = 
Sw.  skada  =  Dan.  skade  =  Goth,  skathjan,  also, 
incomp.,  ga-skathjan  (pret.  skoth,  Tmi^skathans), 
injure,  harm ;  possibly  akin  to  Skt.  kshata, 
wounded,  <  -^  ksha/n,  wound.  Cf.  Gt.  aaiaiB^Q, 
unscathed.  Hence  scathe,  n.,  scathel,  scaddle.'] 
To  injure;  harm;  hurt. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy :  is 't  so  indeed? 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scatTie  you. 

Shak.,  S.  and  X,  L  5.  86. 

The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  iv.  3. 

There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and  scorch 
the  soul.  Irving.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

scathe  (skasH),  n.  [<  ME.  scathe,  skathe,  schathe, 
loss,  injury,  harm,  <  AS.  *sceathu  (cf.  equiv. 
sceathen)  =  OFries.  skatha,  skada,  schada  =  D. 
MLG.  sehade  =  OHG.  scado,  MHG.  G.  schade, 
schaden  =  Icel.  skathi,  sksethi  =  Sw.  skada  = 
Dan.  skade,  damage,  loss,  hurt  (cf.  AS.  scatha, 
one  who  scathes  or  injures  a  foe,  =  OS.  seatho, 
a  foe,  =  OHG.  scado,  injurer) ;  from  the  verb.] 
1.  Harm;  injury;  damage;  mischief. 

Cryseyde,  which  that  nevere  dide  hem  scathe, 
Shal  now  no  lenger  in  hire  blisse  bathe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  207. 
Wherein  Home  hath  done  you  any  scath. 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

Shak.,  ■nt.  And.,  v.  1.  7. 
This  life  of  mine 
I  guard  as  God's  high^ift  from  scathe  and  vrrong. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

2t.  Disadvantage ;  a  matter  of  regret ;  a  pity. 

She  was  somdel  deef,  and  that  was  skathe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  446. 

scathefiret  (skasH'fir),  n.  [<  scatlte  +  fire.  Cf . 
scarefire.']  Destructive  flames;  conflagration. 
In  a  great  scathfire  it  is  wisdom  not  only  to  suffer  those 
houses  to  bum  down  which  are  past  quenching,  but  some- 
times to  pull  down  some  few  houses  wherein  the  fire  is 
not  yet  kindled,  to  free  all  the  rest  of  the  city  from  dan- 
ger. Abp.  BramhaU,  Wtirks,  IIL  659.    (Davies.) 

seatheful  (skasn'ful),  a.  [<  scathe  +  -ful.'] 
Causins  harm  or  mischief ;  injurious;  destruc- 
tive.   Also  scathful. 

Such  seatfiful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 

S?mk.,  T.  N.,  V.  1.  59. 

seathefulness  (skaTH'ful-nes),  n.  Injurious- 
ness;  destructiveness.    Also  scathfidness. 

seathelt,  a.  and  n.  [E.  dial,  scaddle,  skaddle,  < 
ME.  scathel,  <  AS.  *seeathol,  injurious,  mischie- 
vous (=  OHG.  scadel  =  Goth,  skathuls,  inju- 
rious, wicked),  <  sceathan,  injure,  harm :  see 
scathe,  V.']  I,  a.  Harmful;  injurious;  mischie- 
vous. 

Mony  ladde  ther  forth-lep  to  laua  &  to  keat, 
Scopen  out  [of  the  ship]  the  scathd  water,  that  f  ayh  scape 
wolde.  AUiteratioe  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iit  156. 
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11.  »•  Hurt;  injury. 
Lokez  the  oontree  be  clere,  the  comers  are  large ; 
Discoveres  now  sekerly  skiogges  and  other. 
That  no  skathfUe  in  the  skroggez  skorne  us  here  af  tyre. 
MorU  Arthure  (B.  B.  T.  S.X  L  1642. 

scatheless  (ska?PH'les),  a.     [<  MB.  skathelses, 
scatheles  (=  OFries.   skadlos,  schadlos  =  D. 
schadeloos  =  MLG.  schadelos  =  MHG.  schade- 
los  =  Icel.  skathlauss  =  Sw.  Dan. skadeslos);  < 
scathe  +  -less.']    Without  scathe  or  harm ;  with- 
out mischief,  injury,  or  damage ;  unharmed. 
At  the  laste  thanne  thought  I, 
That  scathles,  f uUe  sykerly, 
I  myght  unto  the  welle  go. 

Bam.  of  the  Rose,  L  1550. 

He 's  sent  back  Grace  safe  and  skaithless. 

Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  x. 

scathfulf,  a.    See  seatheful. 

scathfulness,  n.    Same  as  seathefulness. 

scathing  (ska'sning),  p.  a.  Damaging ;  wound- 
ing; blasting;  scorcrung:  as,  scof^MJO  irony. 

scathingly  (ska'THing-li),  adm.  With  damag- 
ing or  withering  severity ;  unsparingly:  as,  he 
was  scathingly  denounced. 

scathold  (skat'hold),  n.  [Also  scatthold,  scat- 
hald,  scattald,  scattold;  <  scat^,  tax,  tribute,  + 
hoW-,  as  in  freehold.  Ct.  scatland.']  In  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  open  ground  for  pasture  or  for 
furnishing  fuel ;  scatland.  • 

scathy  (ska'sm),  a.  [<  scathe  +  -^i.]  Mis- 
chievous; vicious;  dangerous:  as,  let  him 
alone,  he 's  scathy.     [Scotch.] 

scatland  (skat'land),  n.  [<  Icel.  skatt-land,  a 
tributary  land,  iJependency,  <  skattr,  tribute, 
+  land,  land.  Cf.  scathold.}  In  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  land  which  paid  scat  or  duty  for  the 
right  of  pasture  and  of  cutting  peat. 

Scatology  (ska-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  map  (trKar-), 
dung,  ordure,'  +  -/uyyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.']  The  science  of  fossil  excrement;  the 
knowledge  of  animals  which  may  be  acquired 
by  the  examination  of  coprolites. 

SCatomancy  (skat'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  OKiip 
{anar-),  dung,  ordure,  +  fiavTela,  (Uvination.] 
Divination  or  diagnosis  oJE  disease  by  inspec- 
tion of  excrement.    Compare  scatoscopy. 

There  learned  I  dririmancy,  scatmnaney,  pathology, 
therapeusis,  and  greater  than  them  all,  anatomy. 

C.  Seade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xxvL    (Davies.) 

Scatophaga  (ska-tof'a-ga),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen, 
1803,  in  form  S'cathophaga) :  see  seatophage.'] 
A  genus  of  MuseidsB,  containing  such  species 
as  S.  stercoraria;  the  dung-flies. 

seatophage  (skat'o-faj),  n.   [<  NL.  scatophagus, 
dung-eatingS  see'  scatophagoiis.']     An  animal  ; 
that  feeds  on  dung;  especially,  a  scatophagong  :, 
insect,  as  a  fly.  ' 

Scatophagidae  (skat-o-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
8cat<^hagus  +  -idse.i  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygian flshes,  typified  by  the  genus  Scatopha- 
gus. The  body  is  oblong  and  elevated  toward  the 
front  of  the  bacl^  the  head  rather  small  and  compressed, 
mouth  small  and  armed  with  bands  of  slender  teeth ;  the 
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dorsal  is  in  two  sections  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the 
anterior  spinous  section  is  nearly  separated  fiom  the  pos- 
terior, which  is  mainly  composed  of  branched  rays.  The 
anal  is  similar  and  opposite  to  the  second  dorsal  and  pre- 
ceded by  four  spines ;  the  ventrals  are  thoracic  and  com- 
plete. Four  species  are  known  as  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  ocean  and  Australian  seas. 

Scatophagins  (skat"6-fa-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Scatophagus  +  ■4nss.']  A'subfamily  of  Mmddse, 
typified  by  the  genus  Scatophaga ;  the  dung- 
nies. 

scatophagoid  (ska-tof 'a-goid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sea- 
tophaqus  +  -Old!.]'   I.  a.  Of,  or  having  charac- 
teristics of,  the  Seatophagidse. 
II.  «.  A  fish  of  the  family  Seatophagidx. 

Scatophagoidea  (ska-tof-a-goi'de-a),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  <  Scatophagy  +■  -oide'a.]  A  superfamily 
of  acanthopterygian  flshes,  with  the  forks  of  the 
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post-temporal  intimately  united  with  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  edges  of  the  sides  of  the 
cranium,  containing  only  the  family  Scatopha- 
gidse. 

scatophagous  (ska-tof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  scato- 
phagus,  <  Gr.  amTo<^yo(,  dung-eating,  <  anap 
IdKOT-),  dung,  +  (jiayelv,  eat.]  Feeding  upon  ex- 
crement, as  a  dung-fly. 

ScatophagUS  (ska-tof  a-gus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes,  1831):  aee  scatophagoiis.']  In 
ichth.,  a  genus  of  aoanthopterygian  fishes,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Scatophagidse.  The  most  common 
apecies,  S.  a/rgue,  enters  rlTeis  to  some  extent.  It  is  said 
to  feed  upon  excrementitious  matter.  See  cut  under 
ScatophagKlx. 

SCatOBCOpy  (skat'o-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gt.  aicdp 
((TKOT-),  dung,  ordure,  +  aiamelv,  view.]  Inspec- 
tion of  excrement  for  the  purpose  of  diTination 
or  diagnosis. 

scatt,  n.    See  soat^. 

scatter  (skat'6r),  v.  [<  ME.  scateren,  skateren, 
schateren,  scatter,  <  late  AS.  *scaterian,  scat- 
eran  =  MD.  sdheteren,  scatter ;  formed  (with  a 
freq.  suffix)  <  •/  seat,  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Teut.,  but  answering  to  Gr.  ■^  OKeS,  in  OKeddvvva- 
6ai,  sprinkle,  scatter,  aiUdaais,  a  scattering.  Cf. 
shatter,  an  assibUated  form  of  scatter.']  I.  trans. 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about;  strew;  sprinile. 

He  scattereth  the  hoarfrost  like  ashes.        Fs.  cxlvil.  16. 

At  the  end  of  which  time  their  hodies  sliall  he  con- 
sumed, and  the  winde  shall  scatter  their  ashes  under  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  the  iu^t.    Purefias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  182. 

Scattered  jfid^  the  seeds, 
Lies,  and  words  half  true;,ofi^he  hitterest  deeds. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  327. 

2.  To  besprinkle  or  strgw.as  with  Something 
thrown  here  and  there. 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcases  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field. 

MUUffl,  P.  I<.,  xL  653. 

3.  To  separate  and  drive  off  in  disorder  and 
in  all  directions  J  rout;  put  to  disorderly  re- 
treat or  flight ;  disperse ;  dissipate :  as,  to  scat- 
ter an  enemy's  forces ;  to  scatter  a  mob. 

I'll  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand 
To  eeaUer  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2.  78. 
I  leave  the  rest  of  all  my  Goods  to  my  flTst-born  Edward, 
to  be  consumed  or  scattered.       Howell,  Letters,  I.  vl.  17.. 
Our  Meet  being  thus  scattered,  there  were  now  no  hopes 
of  getting  together  again.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  38. 

In  order  that  a  surface  may  be  illuminated  at  all,  it 
must  be  capable  of  tcatteriiM  light,  i.  e.,  it  must  be  to  some 
extent  opaque.  P.  O.  TaU,  Enoyo.  Brit.,  XIV.  683. 

The  cavalgada  was  frequently  broken,  and  scattered 
among  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  mountains ;  and  abore 
five  thousand  of  the  cattle  turned  back,  and  were  re- 
gained by  the  Christians.  Invng,  Granada,, p.  82. 

Hence — 4.  To  throw  into  confusion;  over- 
throw; dispel;  put  to  flight:  as,toscoWerhopes, 
fears,  plans,  etc. 

So  doth  God  saMer  the  counsells  of  his  enemies,  and 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  craftinesse. 

Pwrchias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  46. 

Ko  one  did  more  to  scalier  the  ancient  superstitions  than 
Cicero.  Leeky,  Eiirop.  Morals,  I.  430. 

5t.  To  let  fall  as  by  accident  or  at  random; 
drop. 

It  is  directed  to  you ;  some  love-letter,  on  my  life,  that 
Luce  hath  gcafterd.    2'Aeirisard,aPlay,1640,  MS.  {Nares.) 

=Syn.  1.  To  diiluse,  spread,  distribute.— 3  and  4.  Dis- 
perse^  Dispel,  etc.    See  dissipate. 

II.  vntrans.  1.  To  separate  and  disperse;  pro- 
ceed in  different  directions ;  hence,  to  go  hither 
and  thither  at  random. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  who  they  sting. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  126. 

3.  Specifically,  to  throw  shot  too  loosely  or 
without  concentration  of  the  charge:  said  of 
a  gun. 
scatteration  (skat-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  scatter  + 
■  -aUon.']  A  scattering  or  dispersion;  a  break- 
ing up  and  departing  in  all  directions.  [Col- 
loq.]. 

By  some  well-directed  shots,  as  they  [the  enemy]  crossed 
a  hill,  the  Virginia  guns  with  us  sent  wagons  flying  in  the 
air,  and  produced  a  secMeraUon.    JV.  A.  iJe».,  CXXVI..244. 

scatterbrain  (skat'6r-bran), ».  A  thoughtless, 
giddy  person;  one  incapable  of  serious,  con- 
nected thought.     Cowper.    [CoUoq.] 

Poor  Alexander,  he  is  a  fool,  a  scatter-brain,  and  for 
aught  I  know  a  versifier :  but  he  is  my  son. 

6.  Beade,  Art,  p.  23. 

scatter-brained  (skat'fer-brand),  a.  Thought- 
less; heedless;  giddy. 

This  functionary  was  a  good-hearted,  tearful,  scatter- 
brained gh:l,  lately  taken  by  Tom's  mother  .  .  .  from  the 
Tillage  school.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  2.  • 
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scattered  (skat'6rd),  p.  a.  l.  Widely  sepa- 
rated ;  found,  occurring,  or  placed  at  wide  or 
irregular  intervals  of  distance. 

A  few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  out;  but  the  whole 
open  country  was  subjugated. 

Macaiday,  Frederic  the  Great. 

2.  '\Yandering;  vague. 

When  the  instruments  of  praise  begin  to  sound  [in  the 

sanctuary],  our  scattered  thoughts  presently  take  the 

alarm,  return  to  their  post  and  to  their  duty,  preparing 

and  arming  themselves  against  their  spiritual  assailants. 

Bp.  Attertury,  Sermons,  II.  xxiL 

3.  Disimited;  divided;  distracted. 

..^  From  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scattei'd  kingdom.        SMk.,  Lear,  ill.  1. 31. 

4.  In  6oi.,  irregular  in  position;  without  appa- 
rent regularity  of  order :  as,  scattered  branches ; 
scattered  leaves. —  5.  In  entom.,  irregularly 
spread  or  strewn  over  a  sifrf ace :  noting  punc- 
tures, dots,  or  other  small  marks  of  sculpture 
or  color.  Compare  di^ersed.—  acaXteteei  eyes, 
eyes  in  which  the  lenses  are  unconnected,  and  arranged 
without  definite  order.  This  is  the  rudimentary  condi- 
tion of  the  compound  eyes  as  seen  in  many  caterpillars, 
etc. —  Scattered  light,  in  optics,  light  which  is  irregu- 
larly reflected  from  a  surface  that  is  not  smooth  or  is 
broken  up  into  a  multitude  of  small  suriaces. 

It  is  by  scattered  light  that  non-luminous  objects  are,  in 
general,  made  visible.  TaM,  Light,  1 78. 

scatteredly  (skat'6rd-li),  adv.    In  a  dispersed 

or  diffused  manner.     [Eare.] 
scatterer  (skat'6r-6r),  n.     [<  scatter  +  -eri.] 

One  who  or  that  which  scatters. 
Scattergood  (skat'6r-gud),  n.    [<  scatter,  v.,  + 

obj.  good.']    A  spendthrift. 

Which  intimates  a  man  to  act  the  consumption  of  his 
own  fortunes,  to  be  a  scatter-good;  if  of  honey  colour  or 
red,  he  is  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton. 

Sanders,  Physiognomie  (1653).    (Nares.) 

scatter-gont  (skat'6r-gun),  n.  A  shot-gun. 
[U.  S.] 

scattering  (skat'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scat- 
ter, v.]  1.  The  act  of  sprinkling,  strewing,  or 
dispersing;  dispersion. 

When  we  examine  the  Milky  Way,  or  the  closely  com- 
pressed clusters  of  stars  of  which  my  catalogues  have  re- 
corded so  many  instances,  this  supposed  equality  of  scat- 
tering must  be  given  up. 

Herschel,  Philos.  Trans.,  XCII.  495. 

2.  That  which  has  been  scattered  or  strewn 
abroad. 

The  promiscuous  sctttterin^s  of  his  common  providence. 
South,  Sermons,  IL  378.    (LaOuum.) 

3.  One  of  a  number  of  disconnected  or  frag- 
mentary things. 

He  has  his  sentences  for  Company,  some  scatterings  of 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  which  are  good  vpon  all  occasions. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Pretender  to  Learning. 

4.  The  irregular  reflection  of  light  from  a  sur- 
face not  perfectly  smooth,  or  from  many  mi- 
nute surfaces. 

The  four  principal  processes  by  means  of  which  a  ray  of 
light  may  be  polarised  are  reflexion,  ordinary  refraction, 
double  refraction,  and  scattering  by  small  particles. 

Spamswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  2. 

scattering  (skat'6r-ing),  p.  a.  1.  Separating 
and  dispersing  in  all  directions :  as,  a  scattering 
flock  of  birds ;  a  scattering  shot. 

The  sun 
Shakes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  scaMering  clouds. 
Thomson,  Spring,  1.  442. 

2.  Of  rare  or  irregular  occurrence ;  sporadic. 

Letters  appearing  in  the  record  less  frequently  than  five 
per  cent,  of  these  numbers  hare  been  regarded  as  scatter- 
ing errors,  and  only  the  percentage  of  them  all  together 
has  been  given.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  408. 

3.- Miscellaneous;  diversified:  as,  scattering 
votes. — 4.  Separated  from  the  school,  as  fish : 
hence,  sparse ;  scarce.     [New  Eng.] 

scatteringly  (skat'6r-ing-li),  ack.  In  a  scat- 
tered or  dispersed  manner;  here  and  there. 

scattering  (skat'6r-ling),  n.  [(.scatter  +  -ling'^.'] 
A  vagabond;  one  who  has  no  fixed  abode. 
[Eare.] 

Many  of  them  be  such  losells  and  scatterlings  as  that 
they  cannot  easely  by  any  sherifl,  constable,  bayliff,  or 
other  ordinaiye  officer  be  gotten,  when  they  are  chal- 
lenged for  any  such  fact.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

SCattery  (skat'6r-i),  a.  [<  scatter  +  -yl.]  Scat- 
tered or  dispersed;  hence,  sparse;  scarce; 
few  and  far  between.     [New  Eng.] 

scatty  (skat'i),  a.  [<  scaf^  +  -yK]  Showery. 
[Prov.Eng.] 

scatula  (skat'u-ia),  n.  [ML.]  A  rectangular 
parallelepiped'  having  two  dimensions  equal 
and  the  third  one  tenth  of  the  others. 

scaturient  (ska-tu'ri-ent),  a.  [<  L.  scatimi- 
en{t-)s,  ppr.  of*  seaturire,  gush  out,  <  scatere, 
gush  out,  well  forth.]  Springing  or  gushing 
out,  as  the  water  of  a  fountain.     [Eare.] 


scavenge 

Sallying  forth  at  rise  of  sun,  ...  to  trace  the  current 
of  the  New  Elver — Middletonian  Stream!  — to  its  scatu- 
rient source.     Lami,  Newspapers  Thirty-five  Years  Ago. 

scaturiginousf  (skat-u-rij'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  sca- 
turiginosus,  abounding  in  springs,  <  scaturigi- 
nes,  gushing  waters,  spring-water,  <  seaturire, 
gush  out:  see  scaturient.]  Abounding  with 
springs.    Imp,  Diet. 

scaud  (skad),  V.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  scaW-. 

scauld,  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  seold. 

scaupi  (skap),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  scalp^. 

scaup^  (skap),  m.  [<  Icel.  sTcdlp-  in  skdlp-hiena, 
the  scaup-duck.]  A  duck,  PuUgula  or  Fulix 
marila  and  related  species.  The  common  scaup 
inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  is  from 
18  to  20  inches  long,  and  from  30  to  35  in  extent  of 


Scaup  (Fu/t'x  marila). 


wings ;  in  the  male  the  head,  neck,  breast,  rump,  and  vent 
are  black;  the  back  and  belly  are  white,  the  former 
finely  vermiculated  with  zigzag  lines  of  black ;  the  wing 
has  a  white  speculum,  and  is  lined  with  white ;  the  biU 
is  dull-blue,  with  black  nail ;  the  feet  are  dark-plum- 
beous ;  the  iris  is  yellow.  In  the  female  a  belt  of  white 
encircles  the  bill.  A  smaller  species  is  P.  afflnis  of  North 
America.  The  ring-neck  scaup,  F.  eoUaris  or  rufitar^pfcs, 
has  a  chestnut  or  orange-brown  ring  around  the  heck. 
All  the  scaups  are  near  the  pochards  and  redhe2ds:(in- 
cluding  the  canvasback)  in  general  pattern  of  coIdfiU^on, 
but  the  males  have  black  instead  of  reddish  hea4ae,!,;  J9|ie 
American  scaups,  of  3  species,  have  many  name^  ];nq8tly 
local,  as  broadoHl  and  blveMU  (both  with  various  qualify- 
ing words  prefixed),  blackhead  and  blackneck  (with  qualify- 
ing words)^  raft-duck,  nvussel-duck,  greenhead,  grayba^, 
Jlock-duck,  Jloeking-foiol,  troop-fowl,  shuffler,  etc. 
scaup-duck  (sk&p'duk),  n.    Same  as  seaup^. 

Scaup-Duck,  meaning  a  Duck  so  called  "because  she 
feeds  upon  Scaup,  i.  e.  broken  shelfish,"  as  may  be  seen 
in  Willughby's  Ornithology  (p.  366) ;  but  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say  that  the  name  comes  from  the  "  Mussel- 
scaups"  or  "Mussel-scalps,"  the  beds  of  rock  or  sand  on 
which  Mussels  .  .  .  are  aggregated. 

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  378. 

scauper  (skft'p6r),  n.  [Prob.  a  dial,  form  (in 
shop  use  f )  of  scalper^.]  A  tool  having  a  semi- 
circular face,  used  by  engravers  in  the  manner 
of  a  chisel  to  clear  away  the  spaces  between 
the  lines  of  an  engraving. 

scaur^  (skar),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  scared 

scaur^  (skar),  n.    Same  as  scar^. 

scaury  (ska'ri),  n.  [Also  scaurie,  scarie,.scorey, 
scorie;  said  to  be  <  Sw.  sUura,  Norw.  sJmire  (?).] 
A  young  gull.     [Shetland.] 

SCavageH  (skav'aj),  n.  [<  MB.  scamage,  sche- 
vage,  schewage,  <  OF.  *seaoage,  esca/vage,  escau- 
wage,  eseaukaige,  etc.  (ML.  scavagium),  an  ac- 
com.  form,  with  suffix  -age,  of  escammghe  (ML. 
sceioinga,  scheawing,  inspection),  <  ME.  shewing, 
inspection,  examination,  show,  verbal  n.  of 
shewen,  etc.  (>  OP.  escauwer,  esca«i;er), inspect: 
see  show,  showing.]  A  toU  or  duty  anciently 
exacted  from  merchant  strangers  by  mayors, 
sheriffs,  etc.,  for  goods  offered  for  sale  within 
their  precincts. 

scavage'-^  (skav'aj),  v.  i.  [A  back-formation,  < 
scamager,  taken  as  formed  from  a  verb  *sca/vage 
+  -erK]  To  act  as  a  scavenger:  used  only  or 
chiefly  in  the  derived  form  scavaging. 

scavagert  (skav'aj-er),  n.   Same  as  scavenger,  1. 

scavagery  (skav'aj-ri),  n.  [<  scavage^  +  -ry.] 
Street-cleaning;  the  sweeping  up  and  removal 
of  filth  from  the  streets,  etc.,  of  a  town.  Also 
scavengery. 

In  scavagery,  the  average  hours  of  dally  work  are  twelve 
(Sundays  of  course  excepted),  but  they  sometimes  extended 
to  fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  hours. 

Mayhew,  Loudon  Labour  and  Loudon  Poor,  II.  245. 

scavaging  (skav'aj-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scav- 
age^,v.]    Street-cleaning;  scavenging. 

The  scavaging  work  was  scamped,  the  men,  to  use  their 
own  phrase,  "licking  the  work  over  anyhow,"  so  that 
fewer  hands  were  required. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor. 

scavenge  (skav'enj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scav- 
enged, ppr.  scavenging.  [A  back-formation,  < 
scavenger,  taken  as  formed  from  a  verb  *scav- 
+  -eri.]     To  cleanse  from  filth. 


scavenge 

While  the  rocks  were  covered  with  tea  thousand  sea- 
anemonea  and  corals  and  madiepores,  who  scavenged  the 
water  all  day  long,  and  kept  it  nice  and  poi'e. 

Kingdey,  Water-Babies,  p.  175. 

scavenger  (skav'en-j6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  skavenger;  with  intrusive  n  as  in  messen- 
ger, passenger,  porringer;  (.ME.scavager,  <0F. 
scawageovr,  lit.  one  who  had  to  do  with  soavage, 
<  *seavage,  escavage,  scavage :  see  scavage\  The 
word  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  noun  of 
agent  in  -er\  whence  the  verb  scavenge.']  If. 
An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  custom 
upon  the  inspection  of  imported  goods,  and 
later  also  to  see  that  the  streets  were  kept 
clean.  Also  soavager. 
The  Seamgen,  Aleconners,  Bedel,  and  other  officials. 

Liber  Albus  (ed.  Kiley),  p.  34. 

Hence — 2.  A  person  whose  employment  is  to 
clean  the  streets,  etc.,  of  a  city  or  the  Uke,  by 
scraping  or  sweeping  together  and  carrying  on 
the  aith. 

Dick,  the  scavejiger,  with  equid  grace, 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole'a  face. 

A  cloaked  IVere, 
Sweating  in  th'  channel  like  a  ecavengere. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  vU.  48. 

3.  In  eoUon-spmning,  a  child  employed  to  col- 
lect the  loose  cotton  lying  about  the  floor  or 
machinery. — 4.  In  entom.,  a  scavenger-beetle. 
Scavenser  roll,  in  cotton-mamtf.,  a  roller  in  a  spinning- 
machine  to  collect  the  loose  fiber  or  fluff  which  gathers 
on  the  parts  with  which  it  la  placed  in  contact. — Scav- 
enger'a  daughter,  a  corruption  of  Skevington'e  iaugh- 
let,  an  instrument  of  torture  invented  by  Sir  W.  Skeving- 
ton.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  Vlll.,  conaiating  of  a  broad  hoop  of  iron,  which 
so  compressed  the  body  aa  to  force  13ie  blood  from  the 
nose  and  ears,  and  sometimes  from  the  hands  and  feet. 

scavenger-beetle  (skav'en-j6r-be"tl),  n.  A  ne- 
crophagous'beetle,  which  acts  as  a  scavenger: 
sometimes  specifically  applied  to  the  famUy 
ScapMdndse.  Compare  ourying-ieetle,  sextorin 
'beetle. 

scavenger-crab  (skav'en-j6r-krab),  n.  Any  crab 
which  feeds  on  dead  or  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter. Most  crabs  have  this  habit,  and  are  notably  efficient 
in  making  away  with  carrion,  among  them  the  edible  crabs. 
On  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
Uiousands  of  small  flddler-crabs  maybe  seen  about  a  car- 
cass ;  and  on  some  sandy  beaches,  as  the  Carolinian,  a  dead 
animal  washed  ashore  is  soon  beset  by  a  host  of  horse- 
man-crabs (OcyiNKto), which  mine  the  sand  and  live  in  these 
temporary  burrows  as  long  as  the  feast  lasts. 

scavengering  (skav'en-j6r-ing),  n.  [<  scavenger 
+  -ing^.'\  The  work  of  scavengers ;  street-clean- 
ing; cleansing  operations. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  place  are  the  turkey- 
buzzards,  who  do  the  Kavengering. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  163. 

scavengerism  (skav'en-Jer-izm),  n.    [<  scaven- 
ger +  -ism.'S  Street-cleaning;  scavenging  work 
or  operations.     Carlyle,  in  Proude. 
BCavengersMpf  (skav'en-jfer-ship),  n.    [Early 
mod.  B.  also  skavengerssMpe;  <  scavenger  + 
-ship.']    Work  in  clearing  away  dirt  and  filth 
from  the  streets,  etc. 
To  Mr.  Mathewe,  for  skavengergeMpe. 
Churehwarden't  Accounts  (iseo)  of  S.  Michael's,  ComhiU 
[(ed.  by  Overall),  p.  162.    (Davies.) 

scavengery  (skav'en-jfer-i),  n.  [<  scavenger  + 
-y  (see  -ery).]    Same  as  scavagery. 

The  scavengery  [of  London]' is  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  sevend  pariahes,  each  making  its  own  contract ;  the 
aewerage  is  consigned  by  Parliament  to  a  body  of  commis- 
sioners. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  n.  203. 

scavenging  (skav'en-jing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
scavenge,v.]  Street-cleaning;  removal  of  filth. 
In  general  terms  it  can  be  asserted  that  in  these  works 
the  decreased  cost  of  maintenance,  repairs,  scavenging, 
Sk.,  of  the  wood  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  same 
services  for  macadam  pays  the  increased  cost  incurred 
by  the  capital  sunk  in  the  roads,  and  the  nett  re^t  has 
been  eauuibrlum  in  the  yearly  expenditure. 

FarlnigMy  Bee.,  N.  S.,  XUII.  148. 

scavemick  (skav'6r-nik),  n.  [<  Com.  scaver- 
noeck,  skavernak,  scovarnog,  the  hare,  lit.  'long- 
eared' (Polwhele).]  A  hare.    [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

scavilonest  (skav'i-lonz),  n.  pi.  Drawers  worn 
by  men  imder  the  hose  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Bcaw,  n.    See  skaw. 

scazon  (ska'zon),  n.;  pi.  seazons  or  scazontes 
(ska'zonz,  ska-zon't§z).  rL.,<  Gr.  aml^av,  limp- 
ing, hobbling,  ppr.  of  aicd^eiv,  limp,  halt.]  _  In 
anc.  pros.,  a  meter  the  rhythm  of  which  is  im- 
perfect toward  the  close  of  the  line  or  period. 
The  name  is  especially  given  to  two  meters — (o)  a  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic,  the  next  to  the  last  time  or  syllable 
of  which  is  a  long  instead  of  the  normal  short,  and  (b)  an 
iambic  trimeter  with  a  similar  peculiarity.  This  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  chMamJb,  and  it  the  last  four  times  of 
such  a  line  are  all  long,  it  is  said  to  be  isohiorrhogic.  Both 
Bcazons  are  sometimes  described  aBHipponactean.  Meters 
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of  this  kind  were  also  called  lame  (xu^a,  elauda :  of.  cAoZi- 
ambus)  by  the  ancients,  as  opposed  to  normal  or  perfect 
(op9a,  recta,  integra)  meters.  Some  ancient  Latin  metri- 
cians apply  the  term  scazon,  apparently  through  misappre- 
hension, to  other  irregular  meters,  such  as  the  hexameter 
miurus,  lines  wanting  the  last  syllable,  etc.  See  eholiami, 
Hipponactean,  ischiorrbogie. 
scear,  n.    In  firearms,  same  as  sear. 

The  scear  was  acted  upon  by  a  trigger  in  the  usual  way. 
W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  49. 

sceat, n.:  pi. sceattas.  [AS. sceat  (ML. sceatta) : 
seescaii.J  An  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  coin.  Specimens  occur 
in  gold,  but  most  frequently  in 
silver.  Their  average  weight  is 
15  grains,  and  they  were  prob- 
ably current  from  about  6ua  to 
760. 

'scedet,  n.     [<  OP.  scede,  a 
tablet    for  writing,    <    L. 
seheda  or  scida,  a  slip  or  sheet  of  paper; 
schedule.]    A  schedule. 

A  deed  (as  I  have  oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor 
was  imptieit^i  contained  in  some  twenty  lines  or  there- 
abouts, like  that  scede,  or  Sytala  Laconica,  so  much  re- 
nowned of  old  in  all  contracts. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  51. 

scedulet,  n.    See  schedule. 

sceleratt,  n.    See  scelerate. 

sceleratet  (sel'e-rat),  a.  and  n.  [Also  scelerat; 
iOF. scelerat,  vernacularly  sce?ere,  F.  scel6rat  = 
Pg.  scelerado  =  It.  scellerato,  scelerato,  <  L.  scele- 
ratus,  wicked,  impious,  lit.  polluted  by  crime, 
pp.  of  seelerare,  pollute,  defile,  desecrate,  <  scelus 
\sceler-),  a  crime,  wickedness.]  I.  a.  Wicked ;' 
villainous. 

That  whole  Denomination,  at  least  the  Potentates  or 
Heads  of  them,  are  charged  with  the  most  scelerate  Plot 
that  ever  was  heard  of :  that  is,  paying  Assassins  to  mur- 
der a  sovereign  Prince.         Bager  North,  Examen,  p.  191. 

II,  n.  A  wicked  man;  a  villain;  a  criminal. 
Scelerats  can  by  no  arts  stifle  the  cries  of  a  wounded 
conscience.  <?.  Cheyne. 

He  was,  and  is,  a  scderat  and  a  coward. 

J,  B.  Shorfhouse,  John  Inglesant,  xxL 

scelerousf  (sel'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  scelerosus,  wick- 
ed, abominablej  <  sceVus  (sceler-),  a  crime,  wick- 
edness.]   Wicked;  villainous. 

Eynge  Kichard,  by  this  abominable  mischyef  &  scelerous 
act  [the  murderof  the  princes]  thinkyng  hymself  well  re- 
leuyd  bothe  of  feare  and  thought^  woulde  not  have  it  kept 
counsail.  BaU,  Kichard  III.,  an.  i. 

I  have  gathered  and  understand  their  deep  dissimula- 
tion and  detestable  dealing,  being  marvellous  subtle  and 
crafty  in  their  kind,  for  not  one  amongst  twenty  will  dis- 
cover either  declare  their  scelerous  secrets. 

Barman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  ilL 

scelesticf  (se-les'tik),a.  [Also  scelesUque;  <L. 
scelestus,  villainous,  infamous,  <  scelus  (sceler-), 
a' crime,  wickedness.]  Wicked;  evil;  atro- 
cious. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  world  hath  not  better 
men  than  some  that  snlf er  under  that  name ;  nor,  with- 
all,  more  scelestique  villaines.         Feltham,  Eesolves,  i.  5. 

scelett,  n.    See  skelet. 

scelides  (sel'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  axeViStc, 
pi.  of  aice^ic,  a  leg,  <  aKth)g,  a  leg.]  The  lower, 
posterior,  or  pelvic  extremities  of  mammals. 

scelidosaur  (sel'i-do-s&r),  n.  A  dinosaur  of  the 
genus  Scelidosaums. 

scelidosaurian  (sel'''i-dd-BS.'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  t"he  Scetidosav/ridse. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Scelidosauridee. 

Scelidosauridse  (seFi-do-s&'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Scelidosaurys  +  .ddx.]  A  family  of  mailed 
or  stegosaurian  herbivorous  dinosaurs  with 
separate  astragalus,  elongate  metatarsals,  and 
four  functional  digits  of  the  pes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Scelidosaurus.  Other  genera  are 
Acanthopholis,  Polacanthus,  Hylseosaurus,  etc. 

scelidosanroid  (seFi-do-s&'roid),  a.  and  n.    [< 
Scelidosawnm  +  -oid.]  1.  a.  Of,  or  having  char- 
acters of,  the  Scelidosauridee. 
II.  TO.  A  reptile  of  the  family  Scelidosauridss. 

Scelidosaums  (seFi-do-s&'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
OKE^ic  (-«<5-),  leg,  +  aavpos,  a  lizard.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Scelidosauridee. 

scelidothere  (sel'i-do-ther),  n.  A  gigantic  ex- 
tinct edentate  of  the'  genus  Scelidotherium. 

The  length  of  skull  of  the  scelidothere  must  have  been 
not  less  than  two  feet.  Owen. 

Scelidotherium  (seFi-do-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.(TKeAif(-«<5-),leg,  +  ft?ji)(ov,awild beast.]  Age- 
nus  of  megatherioid  edentate  mammalsfounded 
by  Owen  in  1840  upon  remains  of  a  species  called 
S.  leptocephalum,  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Pata- 
gonia. The  genus  contains  a  number  of  species  whose 
characters  are  intermediate  in  some  respects  between  those 
of  MegaOurium  and  those  ol  UylodSk. 

Scelio  (se'li-6).  n.  [NL.  (LatreUle,  1804).]  A 
notable  genus  of  parasitic  insects  of  the  hyme- 


scene 

nopterous  family  Proctotrjipitte,  typical  of  a  sub- 
family  Scelioninse.  The  chief  generic  character  is  the 
lack  of  a  postmargihal  vein  of  the  fore  wings.  The  spe- 
cies are  parasitic  in  the  eggs  or  egg-pods  of  short-homed 
grasshoppers  or 
locusts  {AcriM- 
idle).  S.  fameli- 
eus  (Caloptenobia 
ovivora .  of  Eiley) 
is  a  common  para- 
site of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust, 
or  western  grass- 
hopper, Melano- 
plus  spretus.  An- 
other species  (un- 
described)  infests 
the  egg-pods  of 
the  lesser  migra- 
tory locnsii  Me- 
lanoplus  aUanis, 
while  still  another 
has  been  reared 
from  the  eggs  of  thelarge  South  American  migratory  locust. 

scellumt,  n.    See  skeUrnn. 

Sceloporus  (se-lop'o-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Wiegmann, 
1828),  also  Sceleophiorus,  Scelephorus;  <  Gr.  axi- 
'Aog,  leg,  -I-  %6pos,  pore.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
lizards  of  the  family  IgiMnidse:  so  called  from 
the  femoral  pores.  The  best-known  is  the  common 
brown  fence-lizard  of  the  United  States,  iS.  undidalus. 


Scelio  famelicus. 
a,  female ;  b,  tier  antenna.    (Line  shows 


Fence-lizatd  {Sceloporus  uHdulatus). 

Many  others  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  West  They 
are  of  small  size  (a  few  Inches  long)  and  of  moderate]^ 
stout  form,  with  a  long  slender  fragile  tail ;  the  upper 
parts  are  undulated  and  mottled  with  black,  brown, 
and  gray,  very  variable  in  shade  and  pattern,  and  there 
is  a  patch  of  vivid  blue  on  each  side  of  the  belly,  lliey 
are  quite  harmless,  are  veiy  active,  and  feed  upon  In- 
sects. 

scelp  (skelp),  n.  In  gunr^rrMkimg,  one  of  several 
long  strips  of  iron  or  steel  nsed  in  welding  up 
and  forming  a  gun-barrel.  These  strips  are  twisted 
into  spirals,  Gnen  welded  together  at  their  margins,  and 
well  hammered  while  hot  to  close  all  fissures.  The  bar- 
rel is  subsequently  hammered  cold  on  a  mandrel,  and  then 
bored.  Also  skelp.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  219. 
scemando  (she-man'do).  [It.,  ppr.  of  scemare, 
diminish.]  In  musio,  same  as  diminuendo. 
scena  (se'na),  n. ;  L.  pi.  scense  (-ne).  [L.  (and 
It.):  see  scene.]  1.  The  stage  of  an  ancient 
theater,  including  the  .permanent  architectural 
front  behind  the  stage  platform  and  facing  the 
audience  in  the  Boman  and  later  Greek  theater. 
— 2  (It.pron.sha'im;  pl.sceM<3(-ne)).  Inm«««c.- 
(a)  In  an  opera,  a  scene.  (6)  An  elaborate  dra- 
matic solo,  similar  to  an  operatic  scene  for  a 
single  performer,  usually  consisting  largely  of 
recitative  or  semi-recitative. 
scenario  (she-na'ri-6),  n.  [It.:  see  scenery.] 
1.  A  skeleton  libretto  of  a  dramatic  work,  giv- 
ing the  general  movement  of  the  plot  and  the 
successive  appearances  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters.— 2.  The  plot  itself  of  such  a  work. 
scend  (send),  n,  [A  misspelling  of  send,  simu- 
lating.ascend.]  Upward  angular  displacement 
of  the  hiUl  of  a  vessel  measured  in  a  longi- 
tudinal vertical  plane  at  right  angles  with  and 
on  either  side  of  a  horizontal  transverse  axis 
passing  through  the  center  of  flotation.  The 
term  is  a  correlative  of  pitchy  13,  and  the  two  words 
are  generally  used  together  in  discussions  of  the  princi- 
ples of  motion  and  stability  of  ships :  as,  tlie  pUeh  and 
scend  of  a  vessel,  meaning  tliereby  the  longitudinal  rock- 
ing motion  of  a  ship  about  the  transverse  axis  passing' 
through  the  center  of  flotation,  of  which  motion  the  pitch 
and  the  scend  separately  considered  are  equal  but  oppo- 
site elements. 

scene  (sen),  n.  [Also  in  earlier  use,  as  L.,  scena. 
sosena;  =  Dan.  scene  =  Sw.  seen,  <  OF.  scene, 
F.  sckie  =  Sp.  escena  =  Pg.  It.  scena,  <  L.  sceva, 
scsena,  scene,  stage,  =  OBulg.  skini^a,  a  tent, 
<  Gr.  aiopi^,  a  tent,  stage,  scene,  aMn  to  o/ftti, 
shadow,  and  from  the  same  root  as  E.  shade, 
shadow:  see  shade,  shadow.]  1.  A  stage;  the 
place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  shows 
are  performed  or  exhibited ;  that  part  of  a  thea- 
ter in  which  the  acting  is  done. 


ucene 

Giddy  witb  praise,  and  puS'd  with  female  pride, 
She  quits  the  tragic  tcene.  Clmrckiu,  Roaclad. 

Oar  icene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  I^ench  translation  and  Italian  song. 

Pope,  I*ol.  to  Addison's  Cato,  1. 41. 

2.  The  place  in  which  the  action  of  a  play  is 
supposed  to  oceui;  the  place  represented  by 
the  stage  and  its  painted  slides,  hangings,  etc. ; 
the  surroundings  amid  which  anything  is  set 
before  the  imagination. 

In  fair  Terona,  where  we  lay  our  scene. 

Shah.,  S.  and  3.,  FroL 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  are  the  several  sceme  of  his 

[Virgil's]  fable.  AddUan,  Spectator,  No.  357. 

3.  The  place  where  anything  is  done  or  takes 
place:  as,  the  8cene  of  one's  labors;  the  scene 
of  the  catastrophe. 

The  large  open  place  called  the  Boomeyleh,  on  the  west 
of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  is  a  common  eeene  of  the  execution 
of  criminals.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 383. 

4.  One  of  the  painted  slides,  hangings,  etc., 
used  on  the  stage  of  a  theater  to  give  an  ap- 

?earance  of  Teality  to  the  action  of  a  play, 
hese  are  of  several  kinds,  and  are  known,  according  to 
their  forms  and  uses,  as  flats,  drops,  borders  or  soJUs,  and 


By  Her  Majesty's  Command  no  Persons  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted behind  the  scenes. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Xlf  e  In  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  5. 

5.  A  division  of  a  play  or  of  an  act  of  a  play, 

Generally  so  much  as  represents  what  passes 
etween  the  same  persons  in  the  same  place ; 
also,  some  particular  incident  or  situation  rep- 
resented in  the  course  of  a  play. 

At  last,  In  the  pump-and-tub  scene,  Mrs.  Orudden  lighted 

the  blue-flre,  and  all  the  unemployed  members  of  the 

company  came  in  .  .  .  in  order  to  finish  oSwlth  a  tableau. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Klckleby,  zzlv. 

6.  One  of  a  series  of  events,  actions,  or  situa- 
tions contributing  to  form  a  complete  view  or 
spectacle  or  a  written  representation  or  de- 
scription: as,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha; 
scenes  and  sketches  of  camp  life. 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  I 
Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

Hence — 7.  Anjr  exhibition,  display,  or  demon- 
stration; especially,  an  exhibition  of  strong 
feeling,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  passionate 
character,  between  two  or  more  persons. 

"Hush I  hush!"  whispers  the  doctor;  "she  must  be 
quite  quiet.  .  .  .  There  must  be  no  more  scenes,  my 
young  fellow."  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxvii. 

8.  A  view ;  a  landscape ;  scenery. 
Overhead  up  grew 
Insuperable  hlghth  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar,  and  ptaie,  and  tir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene.  MUton,  P.  L.,  Iv.  140. 

Some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Ooldsmtth,  Traveller,  1. 110. 

Behind  the  scenes,  back  of  the  visible  stage ;  out  of 
sight  of  the  audience ;  among  the  machinery  of  the  thea- 
ter ;  hence,  having  information  or  knowledge  of  aflairs 
not  apparent  to  the  public. 

Yon  see  that  the  world  is  governed  by  very  different 
personages  to  what  is  imagined  by  those  who  are  not  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Disraeli, 

Carpenter's  scene  (theat.),  a  short  scene  played  near 
the  footlights,  while  more  elaborate  scenery  is  being  set 
behind. —  Set  scenes,  scenes  on  the  stage  of  a  theater 
made  up  of  many  parts  mounted  on  frames  which  fit  into 
each  other,  as  an  interior  with  walls,  doors,  windows,  fire- 
place, etc.,  a  garden  with  built-up  terraces,  etc.— To  make 
a  scene,  to  make  a  noisy  or  otherwise  unpleasant  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling. 

You  have  no  desire  to  expostulate,  to  upbraid,  to  make 
a  scene.  Charlotte  Bronte',  Jane  Eyre,  xxviL 

=Syn,  8.  Prospect,  Landscape,  etc.    See  view. 
Bcenet  (sen),  v.  t.     [<  scene,  m.]    To  exhibit; 
make  an  exliibition  or  scene  of;  display;  set 
out. 

Our  food  Is  plainer,  but  eaten  with  a  better  appetite ; 
our  course  of  employment  and  action  the  very  same,  only 
not  scened  so  illustnously,  nor  set  oB  with  so  good  com- 
pany and  conversation. 

Abp.  Sancrqft,  Letters,  etc.  (1691),  II.  17.    (iJatAom.) 

scene-dock  (sen'dok),  n.  The  space  adjoining 
the  stage  of  a  theater  in  which  the  scenes  are 
stored. 

scene-man  (sen'man),  n.  One  who  manages 
the  scenery  in  a  tHeater ;  a  scene-shifter, 

scene-painter  (sen'pan'''t6r),  n.  One  who  paints 
scenes  or  scenery  for  theaters. 

scene-painting  (sen'pan"'ting),  n.  A  depart- 
ment of  the  art  of  painting  governed  by  the  laws 
of  perspective,  ajpplied  to  the  peculiar  exigen- 
cies of  the  theatrical  stage.  This  painting  is  done 
chiefly  in  distemper,  and,  while  usually  of  summary  exe- 
cution, it  admits  of  the  most  striking  effects. 

scene-plot  (sen'plot),  ».  The  list  of  scenes 
and  parts  of  scenes  needed  for  any  given  play. 
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scenery  (se'n6r-i),  n.  [Formerly  also  scenary; 
=  It.  Pg.  scenario,  scenery,  a  playbill  (=  Gr. 
seenerie  =  Sw.  Dan.  sceneri,  prob.  <  E.  scenery), 
<  L.  scenarius,  of  or  belonging  to  scenes,  <  seena, 
scene :  see  scene.  The  E.  word  is  practically  < 
scene  + -ery.']  1.  The  disposition  and.  succes- 
sion of  the  scenes  of  a  play. 

To  make  a  sketch,  or  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture, 
is,  in  the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  scenery  of  a 
play.  Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

2.  The  rei)resentation  of  the  place  in  which 
an  action  is  performed;  the  painted  slides, 
hangings,  and  other  devices  used  on  a  stage 
to  represent  the  place  in  which  the  action  of 
a  play  is  supposed  to  take  place.  See  scene, 
n.,  4l. 

Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  actors  to  three,  and 
added  the  decoration  of  painted  scenery. 

Twining,  tr.  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry,  L 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  a  place,  regarded 
from  a  picturesque  or  pictorial  point  of  view; 
the  aggregate  of  features  or  objects  that  give 
character  to  a  landscape. 

The  scenery  is  Inimitable ;  the  rock  broken,  and  covered 
with  shrubs  at  the  top,  and  afterwards  spreading  into  one 
grand  and  simple  shade. 

QUpin,  Essay  on  Prints,  p.  133.    (Latham.) 
Never  need  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country 
for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery. 

Irving.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

scene-shifter  (sen'shiftto),  n.  One  who  ar- 
•  ranges  the  movable  scenes  in  a  theater  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  play. 
scenic  (sen'ik  or  se'nik),  a.  [=  F.  scmique  = 
Sp.  escMco  =  Pg.  It.  scenico,  <  L.  scenicus,  <  Gr. 
(SKiivticdg,  of  or  belonging  to  the  stage  or  scene, 
dramatical,  theatrical,  <  aioiv^,  stage,  scene :  see 
scene.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stage;  dra- 
matic; theatrical:  as,  the  scenic  poets;  scenic 
games. 

Bid  Bcenie  virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
Johnson,  Prol.  Opening  of  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  (1747). 
The  long-drawn  aisles  of  Its  scenic  cathedral  had  been 
darkened  so  skilfully  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  dim  religious 
grandeur  and  vast  architectural  space. 

Whyte  JXelmUe,  White  Kose,  II.  xxvili. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  landscape  or  natu- 
ral scenery;  abounding  in  fine  seeneiy  or  land- 
scape views:  as,  the  scenic  attractions  of  a 
place ;  a  scenic  rpute  of  travel.  [Recent.]  — 
3.  Pertaining  to  pictorial  design ;  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  tell  a  story  or  convey  ideas  through 
intelligible  rendering  of  figures  or  other  ob- 
jects.   [Recent.] 

As  a  general  principle,  there  is  far  less  antagonism  be- 
tween what  is  decorative  and  what  is  scenic  in  painting 
than  is  sometimes  supposed. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  307. 

scenical  (sen'i-kal  or  se'ni-kal),  a.  [<  scenic  + 
-al.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stage  ;^  scenic; 
dramatic;  theatrical. 

If  he  [Glldas]  had  prepared  any  thing  scenical  to  be  acted 
on  the  theatre,  certainly  it  would  have  been  a  tragedy. 

Fvller,  Worthies,  Somersetshire,  III.  101. 

Many  things  and  aotions  they  speak  of  as  having  done, 
which  they  did  no  otherwise  than  in  prophetic  vision  and 
scenical  imagery.  Evdyn,  True  Religion,  I.  363. 

Hence — 2.  Unreal,  as  in  a  play;  conventional. 

Nay,  this  occasion,  in  me  who  look  upon  the  distinc- 
tions amongstmen  to  be  merely  scenical,  raised  reflections 
upon  the  emptiness  of  all  human  perfection  and  greatness 
in  general.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  167. 

scenically  (sen'i-  or  se'ni-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
scenic  manner ;  theatrically. 

Not  scientifically,  but  ecenically. 

O.  D.  Soardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  19. 

scenographer  (sf-nog'ra-fSr),  n.  [<  scenog- 
raphry  +  -eri.]  One  who  practises  scenog-' 
raphy. 

ApoUodoms  was  sciagrapher  or  scenographer  according 
to  Hesychlus. 

C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Archnol.  (trans.),  §  136. 

scenographic  (se-no-graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  sc^no- 
graphigue  =  Pg.  scenografico,  <  Gr.  aKijvoypcKlic- 
k6(,  <  cicrivorypa^ia,  scene-painting:  see  scenog- 
raphyJi  Of  or  pertaining  to  scenography; 
drawn  in  perspective. 

scenograpnical  (se-no-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  sceno- 
grdphic  +  -al.}    Same  as  scenographic. 

scenographically  (se-no-graf 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  scenographic  manner;  m  perspective. 

scenography  (se-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  scenogra- 
pMe  =  ^.  escenografla  =  Pg.  It.  scenografla,  < 
Gt.  OKTivoypa^la,  scene-painting,  esp.  in  perspec- 
tive, <  cKt!voypd(jioc,  painting  scenes,  a  scene- 
painter,  <  aiaii^,  scene,  -I-  ypd^ejv,  write.]  The 
representing  of  an  object,  as  a  building,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  from  a  point 
of  view  not  on  a  principal  axis. 


scent 

Scenopinids  (se-no-pin'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL. 
(Westwood,  1840),  <  Seenopinus  +  -idas.]  A 
small  family  of  braehyeerous  flies,  consisting 
of  small  slender  bare  species  common  in  dwell- 
ings. The  larvae  are  very  slender  and  white ;  they  are 
found  in  decaying  wood  and  under  carpets,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  carnivorous. 

ScenopinUs  (se-no-pi'nus),  n.  [NL.  (LatreOle, 
1802),  emended  to  Scenopwus  (Agassiz,  1847), 

<  Gr.  OKiivojrotdc,  tent-making,  <  OK^og,  a  hut, 
tent,  -t-  iroieiv,  make,  produce,  create.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Scenopinidx.  Five  species  are 
North  American,  and  four  European.  S.  fenes- 
tratus  and  S.  fasdatus  are  examples. 

scent  (sent),  V.  [Better  spelled,  as  formerly, 
sent  (a  spelling  which  appears  also  in  the  com- 
pounds assent,  consent,  dissent,  resent),  the  c 
being  ignorantly  inserted,  in  the  17th  century, 
as  in  scythe  for  sithe,  sdte  for  site,  sdtuate  for 
situate  (perhaps  in  this  case  to  simulate  a  con- 
nection with  ascent,  descent);  early  mod.  E. 
sent,  <  ME.  senten,  <  OF.  senWr,  P.  sentvr  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  sen1ir  =  l%.  senlAre,  feel,  perceive,  smell, 

<  L.  sentire,  perceive  by  the  senses,  observe, 
give  one's  opinion  or  sentiments;  prob.  orig. 
'^strive  after,'  'go after,'  akin  to&om.sinths  = 
OHG.  sind  =  AS.  sith,  E.  obs.  sithe,  a  going,  jour- 
ney, time,  and  to  OHG.  simian,  strive  after,  go, 
MHG.  G.  sinnen,  perceive,  feel,  whence  OHG. 
MHG.  sin  (sinn-),  G.  sinn,  perception,  sense: 
see  sithe''^.  From  the  L.  sentire  are  also  ult.  E. 
assent,  consent,  dissent,  resent,  etc.,  sense\  sen- 
sory, consensus,  etc.,  sentence,  sententious,  senti- 
ment, presenUment,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  per- 
ceive or  discern  by  the  smell;  smell:  as,  to  scent 
game. 

Methlnks  I  scent  the  morning  air. 

Shai.,  Hamlet,  1.  6.  68. 

He  .  .  .  was  fond  of  sauntering  by  tte  fruit-tree  wall, 
and  scenting  the  apricots  when  they  were  warmed  by  the 
morning  sunshine.  George  EMot,  Adam  Bede,  Hi. 

Hence  —  2.  To  perceive  in  any  way ;  especially, 
to  have  a  faint  inkling  or  suspicion  of. 

Alas !  I  scent  not  your  confederacies. 
Your  plots  and  combinations ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  lil.  1. 

The  rest  of  the  men  scent  an  attempted  swap  from  the 

outset  IF.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  187. 

3.  To  fill  with  smell,  odor,  or  efluvium;  cause 
to  smell;  make  fragrant  or  stinking;  perfume. 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning  gale. 
Burnt,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 
The  humble  rosemary. 
Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  and  the  dead. 

Moore,  Lalla  Rookh,  Light  of  the  Harem. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or  become  scented; 
have  odor;  be  odoriferous;  smell. 

Thunder  bolts  and  lightnings  .  .  .  doe  sent  strongly  of 
brimstone.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxv.  15. 

2.  To  hunt  or  pursue  by  scent. 
scent  (sent),  n.  [Better  spelled  sent,  as  in  the 
verb;  <  ME.  sent;  from  the  verb.]  1.  An  ef- 
fluvium fromany  body  capable  of  affecting  the 
olfactory  sense  and  being  perceived  as  a  smell; 
anything  that  can  be  smelled;  odor;  smell; 
fragrance  or  perfume. 

The  sent  [of  the  Ferret]  endureth  fifteen  or  twentie 
dayes  In  those  things  which  he  hath  come  neere  to,  and 
causeth  some  Towue  sometimes  to  be  disinhabited. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  842. 
Cloud-dividing  eagles,  that  can  tow'r 
Above  the  scent  of  these  inferior  things ! 

QvMrles,  Emblems,  v.  13. 

And  scent  of  hay  new-mown.  M.  Arnold,  Thyisis. 

2.  A  fragrant  liquid  distilled  from  flowers,  etc., 
used  to  perfume  the  handkerchief  and  other 
articles  of  dress;  a  perfume. — 3.  The  sense 
of  smell;  the  faculty  of  olfaction;  smell:  as, 
a  hound  of  nice  scent. 

He  [Sollnus]  addeth  the  tales  of  men  with  dogges  heads ; 
of  others  with  one  legge,  and  yet  very  swift  of  foot;  of 
Pigmeis,  of  such  as  Hue  only  by  sent. 

Pwrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  456. 

The  sporting-dogs  formed  a  separate  and  valuable  class 
of  exports,  including  rough  terriers  or  spaniels  which  ran 
entirely  by  scent.    C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist,  p.  306. 

4.  The  odoriferous  trace  of  an  animal's  pres- 
ence; the  effluvium  left  by  an  animal  in  pass- 
ing, by  means  of  which  it  may  be  tracked  or 
trailed  by  smell;  hence,  the  track  of  such  an 
animal ;  the  course  of  its  pursuit :  as,  to  lose  or 
recover  the  scent,  as  dogs :  often  used  figura- 
tively of  any  trace  by  which  pursuit  or  inquiry 
of  any  kind  can  be  guided. 

He .  .  .  travelled  upon  the  same  scent  into  Ethiopia. 

Sir  W.  'ten, 


Trim  found  he  was  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  stopped 
short  with  a  low  bow.       Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  18. 


scent 
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iiP^^^^u  ™  '*  9*1*  f???'™  °"  *®  f"*"^  '*'"'■'  *''«™'  *°*  scent-pore  (sent'por),  n.    In  e«tow.,  the  orifloe 
*'"'*''''^-"°™''*'^'"°'^Xe!airirt!-xxvi.    of  -  s^ent-^rganrsp^'eiflcally  of  th4  metaster- 

There  1b  nothing  more  widely  mMeadlng  than  sagacltyl    "^^  soent-organs.    Bee  metasternol. 
if  It  happens  to  get  on  a  wrong  «c«»«.  "^       »   SCent-Vase    (sent'vas),    n.     A  vessel   With    a 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  L  S.    pierced  cover,  designed  to  contain  perfumes. 
Hence— 5.   Scraps  of  paper  strewed  on  the    Compare  cassolette,  2.  .        .  , 

ground  by  the  pursued  in  the  boys'  game  of  hare  scent-vesicle  (sent'ves"i-kl),  n.    A  vesicle  oon- 
and  hounds,  or  by  the  "fox  "in  a  paper-hunt,    taming  odoriferous  matter.  ^    ^     ,     ^ 

to  enable  the  pursuers  to  track  them  or  him.—  scentwood  (sent'wud),  n.    A  low  bushy  shrub, 
6t.  Inkling:  faint  knowledge  or  suspicion.  Myxia  hwdfoUa,  of  the  Apoq/nacex,  found  in 

111  ne-er  beUeve  but  Csesar  hath  some  ««n«  AustraKa    and    Tasmania.     Also   Tonka-lean 

Of  bold  Sejanus' looting.  B.  J'onmm,  Sejanns,  iv.  5.     wooaanixlieatll-box. 

Cold  scent,  a  faint  or  weak  scent  discernible  some  time  SCepSlS,  n.     bee  SkepstS,  __     ,  ,    ^i 

after  an  animal  has  passed.  SCepter,  SCeptre  (sep  t6r),  n.      [Early  mod.  li. 

He  was  used  for  coursing  the  deer,  but  his  nose  was    also  septer;  <  MB.  sceptre,  septre,  sceptow,  sep- 

good  enough f orjiuntlng^ evena cold semt.  tor,  <  OF.  sceptre,  ceptre,  F.  sceptre  =  8p.  cetro 


Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  34. 
Second  Bcent.  (a)  The  power  of  discerning  things  future 
or  distant  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Moore.  [Bare.]  (6)  Spe- 
cifically, the  supposed  faculty  of  discerning  odors  in  some 
way  distinct  from  ordinary  physical  means. — To  Cany 
a  scent,  in  fox-hunting,  to  follow  the  scent.  =  Syn.  1. 
Odor,  Fragrance,  etc.  See  smeU. 
scent-bag  (sent'bag),  n.  1 .  The  bag  or  pouch  of 
an  animal  which  secretes  or  contains  a  special 
odoriferous  substance,  as  those  of  deer,  beaver, 
skunks,  etc.;  a  scent-gland. — 2.  A  bag  con- 
taining anise-seed  or  some  other  odoriferous 
substance,  used  in  fox-hunting  as  a  substitute 
for  the  fox. 

The  young  men  .  .  .  expended  an  immense  amount  of 
energy  in  the  dangerous  polo  contests,  [and]  in  riding  at 
fences  after  the  scent^bag, 

C.  D.  Warner,  Little  Journey  in  the  World,  xvL 

scent-bottle  (sent'bot^l),  ».  A  smaU  bottle 
for  holding  perfume,  either  a  decorative  object 
for  the  touet-table,  or  a  vinaigrette  or  smelling- 
bottle  carried  on  the  person. 
scent-box  (sent'boks),  n.  A  box  for  perfume. 
A  Cane  with  a  Silver  Head  and  SceirO:  Box,  and  a  Ferril 
of  Silver  at  the  Bottom. 

Advertisement,  quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life,  1. 158. 

scented  (sen'ted),j).  a.  Imbued  or  permeated 
with  perfume  or  fragrance;  perfumed:  as, 
scented  soap — Scented  caper,  a  small,  closely  rolled 
black  tea  about  the  size  of  small  gunpowder.  It  is  col- 
ored, and  sold  as  gunpowder  tea. — Scented  fenL  See 
/er»i. 

scentflll  (sent'ful),  a.  [<  scent  -f  -ful."]  1. 
Yielding  much  smell ;  full  of  odor ;  highly  odor- 
iferous; scented. 

The  scentfidl  camomlll,  the  verdurous  costmary. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xv.  195. 
The  aenHfuU  osprey  by  the  rocke  had  fish'd, 

W,  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  11.  3. 

2.  Quick  of  scent;  smeUing  well;  having  a 
good  nose,  as  a  dog. 


=  Pg.  sceptro  =  it.  scettro,  scetro  =  T).  schepter 
=  G-.  Sw.  Dan.  scepter,  <  L.  sceptrum,  <  Gr.  ok^tt- 
Tpov,  a  staff  to  lean  on,  a  scepter,  <  aic^ineiv, 
prop  or  stay  (one  thing  against  another),  lean 
on,  also  dart,  hurl,  throw  (cf .  a/aiTTTdc,  a  gust  or 
squall  of  wind) ;  cf .  Skt.  y  kship,  throw.  See 
also  scape^.']  1 .  A  staff  of  ofS.ce  of  the  charac- 
ter accepted  as  peculiar  to  royalty  or  indepen- 
dent sovereignty.  Those  existing,  or  which  are  repre- 
sented in  trustworthy  works  of  art  of  former  times,  have 
usually  only  a  decorative  character,  but  occasionally  an 
emblem  of  religious  or  secular  character  occurs :  thus, 
scepters  are  sometimes  tipped  with  a  cross,  or  with  a  small 
orb  surmounted  by  a  cross,  or  with  a  hand  in  the  position 
of  benediction,  or  with  a  royal  emblem,  such  as  the  fleur- 
de-lis  of  France.  In  heraldry  a  scepter  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  a  fleur-de-lis  at  the  upper  end,  the  rest  of  it 
being  a  staff  ornamented  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
I  donte  it  for  destany,  and  drede  at  the  ende, 
Ff or  lure  and  for  losse  of  the  londe  hole ; 
Bothe  of  soile  <Ss  of  septor,  soueraynly  of  you; 
That  we  f alle  into  forfet  with  our  fre  wlUe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2296. 
So  Esther  drew  near,  and  touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre. 

Esther  v.  2. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1.  62. 
Two  Scepters  of  massie  gold,  that  the  King  and  Queene 
do  caixie  in  their  hands  at  their  coronation. 

Ccryat,  Crudities,  1. 46,  sig.  D. 

Hence — 2.  Eoyal  power  or  authority:  as,  to 
assume  the  scepter. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.      Gen.  xlix.  10. 

Elng  CbaileB's  scepter.    See  Pedieularis. 
scepter,  sceptre  (sep't6r),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

sceptered,  sceptred,  ppr.  sceptermg,  sceptring. 

[<  scepter,  re.]    To  give  a  scepter  to;  invest 

with  royal  authority,  or  with  the  emblem  of 

authority. 
Thy  cheeks  buffeted,  thy  head  smitten,  thy  hand  scep- 
_  _  tred  with  a  reed.  £p.  Sa22,  Christ  before  PUate. 

scent-gland  (sent'gland),  n.    An  odoriferous  gcepterdom,  sceptredom  (sep't6r-dum),  n.    [< 
gland;  a  glandular  organ  which  secretes  any  '      j-  .      _  .\    *-       ..'.'..'-. 

specially  odoriferous  substance,  as  musk  or 
castoreum.  Scent-glaiids  are  of  many  kinds  in  differ- 
ent animals,  to  which  their  peculiar  odor  is  due,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  category  of  secondary  sexual 
organs,  serving  In  the  males  to  attract  the  females.  The 
commonest  are  modified  sebaceous  follicles,  which  may 
be  situated  anywhe<'e  on  the  body.  Preputial  and  anal 
glands  are  more  specialized  structures  of  this  class,  very 
highly  developed  in  various  animals,  as  the  musk-deer, 
the  beaver,  civet-cats,  most  species  of  Mm^idee,  etc. 
scent-holder  (sent'h61"d6r),  n.  A  vessel  of 
ornamental  character  for  holding  perfumes,  sceptered,  sceptred  (sep  tferd),  a.     [<  scepter 


schalstein 

Sceptrum  et  Manus  JusticisB.  [NL.;  'L.scep. 
trum,  scepter;  et,  and;  manuSj  hand;  jusUeise, 
gen.  otjusticia,  prop,  justitia,  justice.]  A  con- 
stellation established  in  1679  by  Royer  in  honor 
of  Louis  XTV.,  now  displaced  by  Lacerta. 

sceptry  (sep'tri),  a.  [<  scepter,  sceptre,  +  -s/i.] 
Bearing  a  scepter;  sceptered;  royal.     [Rare.] 

His  highness  Ludolph's  sceptry  hand. 

Keats,  Otno  the  Great,  i.  1.    {Daviei.) 

scernet,  i).  t.  [<  It.  scernere,  <  L.  discernere,  dis- 
cern :  see  discern.']    To  discern.     [Rare.] 

But,  as  he  nigher  drew,  he  easily 

Might  sceme  that  it  was  not  his  sweetest  sweet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  z.  22. 

sceuophorion  (sti-o-fo'ri-on),  n.;  pi.  sceuopho- 
ria  {-&).  [<  LGr.  '<7Kevo(b6piov,  <  bkcvoq,  a  vessel, 
-I-  ipip'uv  =  E.  &earl.]  In  the  Gr.  Ck.,  a  pyx  or 
other  receptacle  for  the  reserved  sacrament. 
Also  artoplmrion. 

sceuophylacium  (su^o-fl-la'shi-um),  n.  [<  LGr. 
axevoipv/idiaov,  anevo^TMKelov,  a  place  for  keeping 
the  vessels,  etc.,  used  in  religious  service,  in  Gr. 
a  place  for  baggage,  etc.,  <  axevodi^,  a  keeper 
of  such  vessels,  etc. :  see  sceiiophylax.']  In  the 
early  church  and  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
treasury  or  repository  of  the  sacred  utensils :  a 
part  of  the  diaconicon  or  sacristy;  hence,  the 
whole  diaconicon.    Also  skeuophylakion. 

They  [the  holy  vessels,  etc.]  were  kept  in  the  sceuophy- 
lacium of  the  church.     Bingham,  Antiquities,  Till.  x.  2. 

sceuophylaz  (sii-of'i-laks),  n.  [<  LGx.  BKevoi^- 
^ffif,  a  keener  of  the  vessels,  etc.,  used  in  reli- 
gious service,  a  sacristan,  in  Gr.  a  keeper  of 
baggage,  <  oKevog,  a  vessel,  a  utensil,  -f-  (jivia^,  a 
watcher,  guard.]  In  the  early  church  and  in  the 
Greek  Church,  the  officer  having  charge  of  the 
holy  vessels  and  other  treasures  of  the  church; 
a  sacristan.  The  great  sceuophylax  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  ranks  next  after  the  great  sacellarius. 
He  is  custodian  of  the  treasures  of  the  patriarchate  and 
of  vacant  churches.  A  similar  officer  to  the  sceuophylax 
in  a  nunnery  is  called  the  sceuophyladssa.    Also  skeu- 


■\-  -dom.J    If.  Reign;  period  of  wield- 
ing the  scepter. 

In  the  scepterdome  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  sands 
first  began  to  growe  into  sight  at  a  low  water. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  151).     (Dames.) 

2.  Imperial  or  regal  authority.   [Rare.] 

The  Sabbath  comes  down  to  us  venerable  in  all  the 
hoariness  of  an  immemorial  antiquity,  and  imperial  with 
all  the  sceptredom  of  the  Creator's  example. 

O.  D.  Boairdmmn,  Creative  Week,  p.  251. 


especially  one   having  a  cover  pierced  with 
holes. 

scentinglyt  (sen'ting-li),  adv.  Merely  in  pass- 
ing; allusively;  not  directly;  with  mere  pass- 
ing reference  or  allusion. 

ret  I  find  but  one  man,  Bichard  Smart  by  name  (the 
more  remarkable  because  but  once,  and  that  seemingly, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox),  burnt  at  Salisbury. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Wiltshire,  III.  322. 

scentless  (sent'les),  a.    [<  scent  +  -less.']    1. 

Having  or  yielding  no  scent;  inodorous;  not 

odoriferous. 

The  sccTitless  and  the  scented  rose ;  this  red. 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 


+  -ed2.]  Bearing  a  scepter;  accompanied 
with  a  scepter;  hence,  pertaining  to  royalty; 
regal. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  iiile,  .  .  . 
This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
.gainst  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

Shdk.,  Bich.  H.,  a  1.  40. 
Where  darkness,  with  her  ^ooiaj  sceptred  hand. 
Both  now  command. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xliv. 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 

MUton,  HFenseroso,  L  98. 


That  on  their  lce-61ad  stems  all  trembling  blow 
Along  the  margin  of  the  unmelting  snow. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Nearing  the  Snow-Line. 


scepterless,  sceptreless  (sep't^r-les),  a.    [< 
ri.  t    ■  scepter  +  -less.]    Having  no  scepter. 

Camper,  Task,  vi.  151.  gceptic.  Sceptical,  etc.    See  skepUc,  etc. 

Few  are  ttie  slender  flowerlet^  8c«jj«e«s,  pale,  SCCptral  (sep'tral),  a.   [<  L.  sceptrwn,  a  SCepter, 

+  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  scepter; 
regal. 

2.  Destructive  of  scent ;  conveying  no  scent,  as  And  loving  aenituAe^m  sceplral  rule, 

for  hunting:  said  of  the  weather.  Btekerslelh,  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever,  iv.  969. 

That  dry  scenOesseyOB  of  days  SCCptrC,  SCeptredom,  etc.     See  Scepter,  etc. 

r/iejwd,  April 4, 1885.  (^^x^"- ^«)  Sceptnun Brandenburglcmn,  [NL.:  L.scep- 
scent-organ  (sent'6r''gan),  n.  In  zool.,  a  scent-^  trvm,  scepter ;  Brandenburgimm,  neut.  of  Bran- 
hag  or  scent-gland.  The  term  is  applied  especially  deribv/rgicus,  of  Brandenburg.]  A  oonstella- 
toodoriferonsvesiclesattheendof  the  abdomen  of  many  yon,  the  Scepter  of  BrandeiAurg,  established 
insects,  to  extensile  vesicles  on  the  backs  of  certamlarvffi,  >,„  Anttfrinfl  fcrsch  n  Gfirmnn  natrnTinTnAT.  \-r. 
and  to  organs  in  the  thorax  of  other  insects  having  minute  !>?  ^°''™^®'^  Jiirscn,  a  tf  erman  astronomer,  m 
external  orifices  called  scent-pares  at  the  sides  of  the  1688.  It  consisted  of  four  stars  lying  in  a  straight  line, 
metastemum,  near  the  hind  coxse,  as  in  certain  longicom  in  the  first  bend  of  Eridanns,  west  of  the  Hare,  The  con- 
beetles.  These  organs  are  also  called  osmeteria.  See  re-  stellation  was  used  by  Bode  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
puffnatorial,  and  cut  under  osmderiu/m.  tuiy,  but  is  now  obsolete. 


sch.  A  consonant  sequence  arising  in  Middle 
English  (as  well  as  in  Middle  Dutch,  Middle 
High  (Jerman,  etc.)  from  the  assibUation  of  se, 
and  now  simplified  to  sTi.  See  ah.  For  Middle 
English  words  in  sch-,  see  sJi-. 

scbaap-stikker  (skap'stik"6r),  n.  [Si  African 
D.,  <  D.  schaap,  =  E.  sheep,  +  sUkker,  choker, 
<  stikken,  choke.]  A  South  African  serpent  of 
the  family  CoronelUdse,  Psammophylax  rhom- 
ieatus,  very  common  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope. 
It  Is  a  handsome  little  reptile,  prettily  marked,  and  agile 
in  its  movements.  It  lives  on  insects  and  small  lizards, 
on  which  it  darts  with  great  swiftness.  Its  length  is 
about  2  feet. 

schabrack,  schabraque,  n.    See  shabrack. 

schabzieger  (shap'tse''''gSr),  n.  [G.,  <  schdben, 
rub,  grate  (=  E.  sha/oe),  +  eieger,  green  cheese, 
whey.]  A  kind  of  green  cheese  made  in  Swit- 
zerland: eaxae  B,a  sapsago.  Also  written  »cAap- 
siger. 

scnadonophan  (ska-don'o-fan),  n.  [<  Gb.  axa- 
66v,  axdicjv,  the  larva  of  some  insects,  +  tjia'cvetv, 
appear.]  The  early  quiescent  larval  stage  in 
the  development  of  certain  mites,  as  apodenna- 
tous  trombidiids.    H.  Benkmg,  1882. 

Scbsefferia  (she-fe'ri-*),  n.  [NL.  (Jacquin, 
1780),  named  after  S.G'.Schaeffer  (1718-90),  a 
German  naturalist.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  CeUnstrmeee,  tribe  Celastrese, 
and  subtribe  Elseodend/rese.  it  is  characterized  by 
dioecious  flowers  with  four  imbricated  and  orbicular  se- 
pals, four  petals,  four  stamens,  a  two-celled  ovary,  and 
a  two-cleft  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  dry  drupe  with  two 
seeds  which  are  without  an  aril.  The  8  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 
They  are  smooth  and  rigid  shrubs,  with  small  coriaceous 
entire  and  obovate  leaves,  and  small  green  or  white  flow- 
ers nearly  or  quite  sessile  in  the  axils,  S.  fnUeseens, 
a  small  tree  of  southern  Florida  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  produces  a  valuable  wood  which  from  its  color 
and  hardness  is  known  by  the  names  of  yellow-wood  and 
ooxwood. 

SChalL  n.    See  shah. 

schaifef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheap-. 

schako,  n.    See  shako. 

schalenblende  (sha:'len-blend),  n.  [G.,  <  schah, 
shell  (=  E.  seaW- :  see  scaZei,  shale^),  +  blende,  > 
E.  blende.]  A  variety  of  sphalerite,  or  native 
zinc  sulphid,  occurring  massive  in  curved  lay- 
ers, often  alternating  with  galena  and  marea- 
site. 

schalkt.n.    See  shalk. 

SCliallot,^  n.    See  shallot. 

schalstein  (shal'stin),  n,  [G.  schalstein,  <  sehale 
(=  E.  scaleK  shalei-),  shell,  +  stein  =  B.  stone.] 
A  slaty  or  shaly  variety  of  tufaceous  (volcanic) 
rock:  little  used  in  English. 


Bcbalgtein 

On  the  whole,  this  diabase  serlea  is  largely  made  up  of 
slaty  volcanic  rocks,  mach  resembling  the  Nassau  Schal- 
stein  (shale  stone). 

H.  B.  Woodward,  Geol.  of  Eng.  and  Wales,  p.  135. 

schapbachite  (shap'baoh-it),  n.  [<  Sehaphaeh 
(see  def.)  +  -ite^.J  a  suljjMd  of  bismuth,  sil- 
ver, and  lead,  oeeuning  in  indistinctly  crystal- 
lized and  also  massive  forms  of  a  lead-gray 
color  at  Schapbaoh  in  Baden. 

SChappe,  n.  Any  one  of  various  silk  fabrics 
made  of  carded  and  spun  silk,  the  silk  used 
for  this  purpose  being  obtained  from  the  tMn, 
fuzzy  beginnings  and  endings  of  cocoons  in 
reeling. 

Schappe  or  spun  silk  fabrics,  not  so  lustrous  as  reeled 
silk  goods,  but  stronger  and  cheaper. 

Harper's  Mag.,  Y.  Ixxi.  246. 

schapziger,  n.    See  sehabmeger. 
Scharlachberger  (sha,r'la6h-ber-g6r),  n.    A 
white  wine  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Mainz.    It  ranks  with  all  but  the  best 
Bhine  wines. 

Scbarzberger  (sharts'ber-g6r),  n.  A  wine 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trfeves^  on  a  hill 
several  miles  from  the  Moselle.  It  is  usually 
classed  among  the  still  Moselle  wines. 
Scharzbofberger  (sharts'hof-ber-ger),  n.  A 
good  white  wine  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, near  Treves.  It  is  considered  the  best  of 
the  still  Moselle  wines. 

scbamu-eartb  (shoum'6rth),  n.    [<  G.  schavm, 
foam,  scum  (=  B.  scvm;  at.  meerschawm),  +  B. 
earthX."]    Aphrite. 
scbecklatont,  n.    See  dclaton. 
Scbediasm  (ske'di-azm),  n.    [<  Gr.  axeSiaa/ia, 
something  done  offhand,  <  axeSm^eiv,  treat  ofE- 
hand,  <  ax^diog,  sudden,  ofEhand,  <  axeS6v,  near, 
hard  by.]    Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet. 
[Bare.] 
scbedule  (sked'ul  or,  in  Bngland,  shed'ul),  n. 
[Formerly  also  shedMe,  seedule,  scedull,  ced/ule; 
<  ME.  sedell  =  MD.  sdhedel,  eedule,  cedel,  D.  cedel, 
ceil,  a  biU,  list;  <  OF.  sdhsdvle,  scedule,  eedule,  a 
scroll,  note,  bill,  F.  eSdule,  a  note  of  hand,  = 
Pr.  eedule,  cedola  =  Sp.  cidula  =  Pg.  cedula,  se- 
dula  =  It.  cedola,  formerly  also  cedula,  a  note, 
bill,  docket,  etc.  (>  MHQ.  eedel,  zedele,  G.  zettel, 
a  sheet  of  paper,  a  note,  =  Icel.  sethill  =  Sw. 
sedel  =  Dan.  seddel),  <  LL.  schedule  (ML.  also 
sadula),  a  small  leaf  of  paper.  ML.  a  note, 
schedule,  dim.  of  L.  schedct,a,  leaf  or  sheet  of 
paper,  also  written  scida,  ML.  scida,  prob.  (like 
the  dim.  scindula,  a  splint  or  shingle)  <  L.  jo»n- 
dere  (1/  scid),  cleave,  split :  see  scission,  sHndle, 
shingle.    The  L.  form  seheda  is  on  its  face  <  Gr. 
ax^o?i,  a  leaf,  tablet;  but  this  does  not  appear 
in  Gr.  till  the  13th  century  (MGr.^^  and  is  prob. 
a  mere  reflex  of  the  L.  seheda,  which  in  turn  is 
then  either  a  false  spelling,  simulating  a  Gr. 
origin,  of  scida  (as  above),  or  a  var.  of  *schida 
(found  once  as  schidia,  a  splinter  or  chip  of 
wood),  <  Gr,  *axiSl,  an  unauthenticated  var. 
(cf .  axUa^,  another  var.)  of  axilla,  axKv  (>  dim. 
axiSum),  a  splint,  splinter,  latii,  also  an  arrow, 
spear,  etc.,  also  a  cleft,  separation,  <  cxKeiv 
(V  "X'^))  cleave,  split,  =  L.  semdere  {■\/smd), 
cut  (as  above):  see  schism,  schist,  etc.    The  ult. 
origin  of  the  word  is  thus  the  same,  in  any  case. 
The  proper  spelling  of  the  word,  accormng  to 
the  derivation  from  OF.  eedule,  is  eedule  (pron. 
sed'ul);  the  spelling  scedule  (pron.  sed'ul)  is 
au  imperfect  restoration  of  eedule,  toward  the 
form  schedule;  the  spelling  schedule,  as  taken 
from  the  DF.  restored  spelling  schedule,  should 
be  pron,  shed'ul,  and  was  formerly  written  a.o- 
eoidiagiy  shedule ;  but  being  regarded,  later,  as 
taken  directly  from  the  LL.  schedula,  it  is  in 
America  commonly  pronounced  sked'iil.]    A 
paper  stating  details,  usually  in  a  tabular  form 
or  list,  and  often  as  an  appendix  or  explana- 
tory addition  to  another  document,  as  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  objects  contained  in  a  cer- 
tain house,  belonging  to  a  certain  person,  or 
the  like,  intended  to  accompany  a  bill  of  sale, 
a  deed  of  gift,  or  other  legal  paper  or  proceed- 
ing; any  Est,  catalogue,  or  table:  as,  chemi- 
cals are  in  schedule  A  of  the  tarifE  law. 

A  gentilman  of  my  lord  of  York  toke  unto  a  yjeman 
of  myn,  John  Deye,  a  tokene  and  a  sedell  of  my  lords 
entent  whom  he  wold  have  knyghtts  of  the  shyre,  and  I 
sende  you  a  seddl  closed  of  their  names  in  this  same  let- 
tre.  Paiion  Letters,  1. 161. 

I  will  giue  out  diuers  scedvles  of  my  beauty ;  it  shall 
be  inuentoried,  and  enery  particle  and  utensil  labelled  to 
my  will.  Shak.,  T.  N.  (folio  1623),  L  5.  263. 

I  have  procured  a  Boyal  Cedvle,  which  1  caused  to  be 
printed,  and  whereof  I  send  you  here  inclosed  a  Copy,  by 
which  Cedvle  I  have  Power  to  arrest  his  veiy  Person. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  14. 
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She  [Marie  Antoinette]  had  .  .  .  kept  a  large  corking- 
pin,  and  with  this  she  scratched  on  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  her  cell,  side  by  side  with  scriptural  texts,  minute  lit- 
tle schedules  of  the  items  in  her  daily  diminishing  ward- 
robe. FortrdgWy  Bm.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  296. 
We  travel  fast,  and  we  reach  places  at  the  time  named 
on  the  schedule.  C.  D.  Warner,  Soundabout  .roumey,  p.  2. 
— SjOl.  Beffister,  Inventory,  etc.  Seelist^. 
scbedule  (sked'ul  or,  in  Bngland,  shed'ul),  v.  t. ; 
pret,  and  pp,  scheduled,  ppr.  scheduling.  [< 
schedule,  m.J  1.  To  make  a  schedule  of,  as  of 
a  number  of  objects. — 2.  To  include  in  a  sched- 
ule, as  any  object. 

scbeelf,  v.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  school^. 
Have  not  I  no  clergymen? 

Pay  I  no  clergy  fee,  0? 
I'll  scheel  her  as  I  think  fit. 
And  as  I  think  weel  to  be,  0. 
Laird  of  Drum  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  120). 

Scbeele's  green.    See  green^. 

SCbeelite  (she'lit),  n.  [<  K.  W.  Seheele,  a  Swed- 
ish chemist  (1742-86),  4-  -ife2.]  Native  calcium 
tujigstate,  a  mineral  of  high  specific  gravity, 
occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals  which  often 
show  hemihedral  modifications,  also  massive, 
of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  brownish  color,  and 
vitreous  to  adamantine  luster. 

Bcbeelitine  (she'U-tin),  n.  [As  seheeUte  +  -ine^.'] 
A  name  given  by  Beudant  to  the  lead  tung- 
state  now  called  stolzite. 

scbeett,  »■    See  skate^. 

scbefferite  (shef '6r-it),  n.  [<  H.  G.  Scheffer,  a 
Swedish  chemist  (1710-59),  +  ■4te^.']  A  man- 
ganesian  variety  of  pyroxene  found  at  LS^ngban 
in  Sweden, 

Scbeibler's  pitcb.    See  pitch\  3. 

scbeik,  n.    See  sheik. 

Scbeiner's  experiment.  The  production  of 
two  or  more  images  of  an  object  by  viewing  it 
out  of  focus  through  two  or  more  pinholes  in 
a  card. 

scbekert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  exchequer. 

scbelljy  (sbel'i),  n. ;  pi.  schellies  (-iz).  A  white- 
fish,  Coregonus  clupeoides. 

scbelm,  sbelm  (skelm),  n.  [Also  schell/um,  sTcel- 
Vum  '(<  D.),  <  OF,  sehelme,  <  G.  schelm,  a  rogue, 
rascal  (>  D,  schelm  =  Icel.  shelmir  =  Sw.  skdlm 
=  Dan.  slyelm),  <  MHG.  schalme,  sehelme,  an 
abusive  epithet,  rogue,  rascal,  lit.  pestilence, 
carrion,  plague,  <  OHG.  scalmo,  scelmo,  plague, 
pestilence.]  A  rogue;  a  rascal:  alow,  worth- 
less fellow,     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

The  gratitude  o'  thae  dumb  brutes,  and  of  that  puir  in- 
nocent, brings  the  tears  into  my'auld  een,  while  that  sehel- 
lum  Malcolm — but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel  Talbot  for  put- 
ting my  hounds  Into  such  good  condition. 

ScoU,  Waverley,  btxi. 

scbeltopusik  (sherto-pii'''sik),  n.  [Origin  un- 
known.] A  large  lizard,  Pseudopus  pallasi, 
foimd  in  Bussia,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  etc,  at- 
taining a  length  of  2  or  3  feet,  having  no  fore 
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Scheltopusik  {Pstudopus  ^ailasi). 

limbs,  and  only  rudimentary  hind  limbs,  thus 
resembling  a  snake,  it  is  of  glassy  appearance  and 
dark-brownish  coloration.  It  feeds  on  insects,  small  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  and  reptiles,  is  quite  harmless,  and  easily 
tamed.  It  is  related  to  and  not  distantly  resembles  the 
common  glass-snake  (Ophiosaurus  ventralis)  of  the  south- 
em  United  States.    Also  spelled  slieltopusiek  (Huxley). 

scbeltronef ,  »,    See  sheltron. 

scbema(ske'ma),  TO.;  pi.  schemata  (-ma-ta),  [< 
L.  schema,  <  Gf.  axni"^,  shape,  figure,  form :  see 
scheme.'}  1,  A  diagram,  or  graphical  repre- 
sentation, of  certain  relations  of  a  system  of 
things,  without  any  pretense  to  the  correct 
representation  of  them  in  other  respects  j  in 
the  Kantian  philos.,  a  product  of  the  imagina- 
tion intermediate  between  an  image  and  a  con- 
cept, being  intuitive,  and  so  capable  of  being 
observed,  like  the  former,  and  general  or  quasi- 
general,  like  the  latter. 

The  schema  by  itself  is  no  doubt  a  product  of  the  imagi- 
nation only,  but  as  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  does 
not  aim  at  a  single  intuition,  but  at  some  kind  of  unity 
alone  in  the  determination  of  the  sensibility,  the  scliema 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  image.    Thus,  if  I  place 
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five  points,  one  after  the  other ,  this  is  an  image 

of  the  number  five.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  of  a  num- 
ber in  general,  whether  it  be  five  or  a  hundred,  this  think- 
ing is  rather  the  representation  of  a  method  of  represent- 
ing in  one  image  a  certain  quantity  (for  instance,  a  thou- 
sand) according  to  a  certain  concept,  than  the  image  it- 
self, which,  in  the  case  of  a  thousand,  I  could  hardly  take 
in  and  compare  with  the  concept.  This  representation  of  a 
general  procedure  of  the  imagination  by  which  a  concept 
receives  the  image  I  call  the  schema  of  such  a  concept. 
Kara,  Critique  of  Pure  Keason,  tr.  by  Max  Miiller,  p.  140. 

2.  Scheme;  plan;  outline;  formerly,  a  geomet- 
rical diagram. — 3.  In  logic,  a  figure  of  syllo- 
gism,— 4k.  In  ane.  gram,  and  rhet.,  a  figure ;  a 
peculiar  construction  or  mode  of  expression. — 
5,  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  monastic  habit:  distin- 

gruished  as  little  and  great Pedal  schema,  in 

amc.  pros.,  the  order  or  sequence  of  longs  and  shorts  in  a 
foot;  the  particular  form  of  a  foot  as  so  determined,t— 
Transcendental  schema,  the  pure  and  general  sensu- 
alization  of  a  concept  of  the  understanding  a  priori. 

schematic  (ske-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  axvf"'  irlJ-iT-), 
shape,  form  (see  scheme),  +  -ic]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  schema,  in  any  sense; 
typical ;  made  or  done  according  to  some  funda- 
mental plan :  used  in  biology  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  archetypal. 

If  our  system  of  notation  be  complete,  we  must  possess 
not  only  one  notation  capable  of  representing  .  .  .  syllo- 
gisms of  every  figure  and  of  no  figure,  but  another  which 
shall  at  once  and  in  the  same  diagram  exhibit  eveij  syllo- 
gistic mode,  apart  from  all  schematic  differences,  be  they 
positive,  be  the^  negative. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  App.  II.  (B). 
Schematic  eye.  Same  as  reduced  eye  (which  see,  under 
reduce). 

scbematically  (skf-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  a 
schema  or  outline;  in  outline. 

In  the  gracilis  muscle  of  the  frog  the  nervation  is  fash- 
ioned in  the  manner  displayed  schemaMcaiUy  upon  this 
diagram.  Nature,  XKXIX.  43. 

scbematise,  v.    See  schematize. 

scbematism  (ske'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  L,  schema- 
UsmoSj  <  Gr.  axv/^'^TicijiSQ,  a  figurative  manner  of 
speaking,  the  assumption  of  a  shape  or  form, 
<ff;|T/;iar/f«i',  form,  shape :  Bee  seliematize.']  1. 
In  astrol.,  the  combination  of  the  aspects  of 
heavenly  laodies. —  3,  Particular  form  or  dispo- 
sition of  a  thing ;  an  exhibition  in  outline  of  any 
systematic  arrangements ;  outline.    [Bare,] 

.Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or  schemat^i 
it  pu  ts  on,  must  in  all  conditions  be  equally  extended,  and 
therefore  take  up  the  same  room.  Creech. 

3.  A  system  of  schemata;  a  method  of  employ- 
ing schemata. 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  objects  can  be 
given  to  us  consists  in  a  modification  of  our  sensibility, 
and  that  pure  concepts  a  priori  must  contain,  besides  the 
function  of  the  understanding  in  the  category  itself,  formal 
conditions  a  priori  of  sensibility  (particularly  of  the  in- 
ternal sense)  which  form  the  general  condition  under 
which  alone  the  category  may  be  applied  to  any  object. 
We  call  this  formal  and  pure  condition  of  the  sensibility, 
to  which  the  concept  of  the  understanding  is  restricted  in 
its  application,  its  schema ;  and  the  function  of  the  under- 
standing in  these  schemata,  the  schematism  of  the  pure 
understanding. 
Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,  tr.  by  Max  Miiller,  p.  140. 

4.  In  fofliM!,  the  division  of  syllogism  into  figures. 
SCbematist (ske'ma^tist), n.  [<Gr, axvf'a {-/lar-), 

form,  shape,  figure  (see  scheme),  +  -ist.}  One 
given  to  forming  schemes ;  a  projector. 

The  treasurer  maketh  little  use  of  the  schematists,'  who 
are  daily  plying  him  with  their  visions,  but  to  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  by  the  comparison  that  his  own  notions 
are  the  best.  Su^ft,  To  Dr.  King. 

scbematize  (ske'ma-liz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sche- 
matized, ppr,  schematizing.  [<  Gr,  axiiftari^eiv., 
form,  shape,  arrange, <  <r.;i;^/ia,  form,  shape:  see 
scheme."]  I,  trans.  To  foi-m  into  a  scheme  or 
schemes;  arrange  in  outline. 

II,  intrans.  1,  To  form  a  scheme  or  schemes ; 
make  apian  in  outline. — 2.  To  think-by  means 
of  a  schema  in  the  Kantian  sense. 

To  say  that  a  man  is  a  great  thinker,  or  a  fine  thinker, 
is  but  another  expression  for  saying  that  he  has  a  schema- 
tilling  (or,  to  use  a  plainer  but  less  accurate  expression,  a 
figurative)  understanding.  De  Quincey,  Bhetoric. 

Also  spelled  schematise.  > 

scbematologion  (ske'''ma-to-16'ji-on),  n.  [< 
L(3rr.  axniMToMymv,  <  Gr.  ox^fia  (.oxvimt-),  figure, 
+  Tiyuv,  say,]  The  oflce  for  admitting  a  monk : 
formerly  contained  in  a  separate  book,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  euehologion, 
scbeme  (skem),  n.  [=  F,  sch^e,  seMma  =  It. 
Pg.  schema  =  D.  G.  Dan,  Sw,  schema,  <  L.  sche- 
ma, <  (Jr.  cx^fio  {axniMT-),  form,  appearance, 
also  a  term  of  rhetoric,  <  Gr,  kxsiv,  fut.  axvaeiv, 
2d  aor,  axiiv,  have,  hold,  y/  aex,  by  transposi- 
tion axe,  =  Skt.  •/  sah,  bear,  endure.  Prom  the 
same  Gr.  source  are  sehesis,  schetic,  hectic,  and 
the  first  or  second  element  of  hexiology,  eachec- 
tie,  cachexy,  eunuch,  etc.]  1.  A  connected  and 
orderly  arrangement,  as  of  related  precepts  or 
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coordinate  theories;  a  regiilarly  formtilated 
plan;  system 

Wo  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satisfactoiy 
account  of  the  divine  conduct  without  forming  such  a 
scheme  of  things  as  shall  tal^e  at  once  in  time  and  eternity. 

Bp.  AUeriury. 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  what  Emerson  him* 
self  never  attempted,  and  build  up  a  consistent  scheme  of 
Emersonian  philosophy.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  16B. 

2.  A  linear  representation  showing  the  relative 
position,  form,  etc.,  of  the  parts  or  elements  of 
a  thing  or  system ;  a  diagram;  a  sketch  or  out- 
line. 

To  draw  an  exact  scheme  of  Constantinople,  or  a  map  of 
France.  Smth. 

3.  In  astrol.,  a  representation  of  the  aspects  of 
the  celestial  hodies;  an  astrological  figure  of 
the  heavens. 

It  is  a  scfieme  and  face  of  Heaven, 
As  the  aspects  are  dispos'd  this  even. 

S.  BuUer,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  639. 

4.  A  statement  or  plan  in  tabular  form;  an 
official  and  formal  plan :  as,  a  scheme  of  division 
(see  phrase  below) ;  a  scheme  of  postal  distribu- 
tion or  of  mail  service. 

But,  Phil,  yon  must  tell  the  preacher  to  send  a  scheme  of 
the  debate — all  the  different  heads — and  he  must  agree 
to  keep  rigidly  within  the  scheme 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxiii. 

5.  A  plan  to  be  executed;  a  project  or  design; 
purpose. 

The  winter  passed  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  correspon- 
dence and  confidence  between  the  king  and  Don  Christo- 
pher, and  in  determining  upon  the  best  scheme  to  pursue 
the  war  with  success.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  11. 184. 
I'm  not  going  to  give  up  this  one  scheme  of  my  own,  even 
if  I  never  bring  it  really  to  pass. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 
Alas  for  the  preacher's  cherished  schemes! 
Mission  and  church  are  now  but  dreams. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 

6.  A  specific  organization  for  the  attainment 
of  some  distinct  object :  as,  the  seven  schemes  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  home  missions,  etc.;  these  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  joint  committee). — 7t.  A 
figure  of  speech. 

I  might  tary  a  longe  time  in  declaring  the  nature  of  di- 
vers schemes,  which  are  wordes  or  sentences  altered  either 
by  speaking  or  writing  contrary  to  the  vulgare  custome 
of  our  speache,  without  chaungingtheir  nature  at  al. 

Sir  T.  WUsm,  Ehetoric  (1653). 
Scbeme  of  color,  in  painting,  that  element  of  the  design 
which  it  is  sought  to  express  by  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
colors  selected ;  the  system  or  arrangement  of  interdepen- 
dent colors  characteristic  of  a  school  or  of.a  painter,  or  of 
any  particular  work ;  the  palette  (see  palette,  2)  peculiar  to 
any  artist,  or  used  in  the  painting  of  a  particular  picture. 
Also  color-scheme. 

One  of  the  angel  faces  in  the  .  .  .  picture  strongly  re- 
calls the  expression  of  Leonardo's  heads,  while  the  whole 
scheme  q^pure  glowing  colour  closely  resembles  that  em- 
ployed by  Di  Gredi  in  his  graceful  but  slightly  weak  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna  and  Child.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  176. 

The  scheme  of  cdta/ur  of  the  picture  is  sober,  business- 
like^ and  not  inappropriate  to  the  subject :  but  it  is  also 
hot,  and  unduly  wantmg  in  variety  and  charm. 

The  Academy,  No.  890,  p.  365. 

Scbeme  of  division,  in  Scots  judicial  procedure,  a  tabu- 
lar statement  drawn  out  to  show  how  it  is  proposed  to 
divide  a  common  fund  amongst  the  severfd  claimants 
thereon,  or  to  allocate  any  fund  or  burden  on  the  different 
parties  liable.— Scbeme  of  scaJltUnB,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  sizes,  material,  and  method  of  construction  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  Also  called  sped, 
flcation,  =Syn.  6.  Design,  Project,  etc.  See  ji2a». 
SUieme  (stem),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  schemed,  ppr. 
scheming.  [<  scheme,  m.]  I.  trans.  To  plan; 
contrive;  plot;  project;  design. 

The  powers  vbo  scheme  slow  agonies  In  helL 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  L  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  plans ;  contrive ;  plan ; 
plot. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Clifford  Pyncheon  1"  said  the  man  of  patches, 
"you  may  scheme  for  me  as  much  as  you  please." 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  z. 

scheme-arch  (skem'arch),  n.  (Trreg.  adapted  < 
It.  arco  scemo,  an  incomplete  arch :  arco,  arch ; 
scemo,  diminished,  deficient.]  An  arch  which 
forms  a  part  of  a  circle  less  tlian  a  semicircle. 
Sometimes  erroneously  written  skene-areh, 

scliemeful  (skem'ful),  a.  [<  scheme  +  -ful.'i 
Full  of  schemes  or  plans. 

schemer  (ske'mSr),  n.  One  who  schemes  or 
contrives ;  a  projector ;  a  contriver ;  a  plotter. 

So  many  worthy  schemers  must  produce 
A  statesman's  coat  of  universal  use; 
Some  system  of  economy  to  save 
Another  million  for  another  knave. 

Chatterton,  Besignation. 

It  Is  a  lesson  to  all  schemers  and  confederates  In  guilt, 
to  teach  them  this  truth,  that,  when  their  scheme  does  not 
succeed,  they  are  sure  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves. 

Paley,  Sermon  on  Gen.  xlviL  12.    (Latham.) 
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scheming  (ske'ming),  jp.  a.  1.  Planning;  con- 
triving.—2.  Given  to  forming  schemes;  art- 
ful; intriguing. 

Hay  yon  just  heaven,  that  darkens  o'er  me,  send 
One  flash,  thatj  missing  all  things  else,  may  make 
My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

schemingly  (ske'ming-li),  ade.  By  scheming 
or  contriving. 

schemist  (ske'mist),  n.  [<  scheme  +  ■dst.']  1. 
A  schemer:  a  projector;  one  who  is  habitually 
given  to  scheming  or  planning. 

Baron  Puffendorf  observed  well  of  those  independent 
sehemists,  in  the  words  here  following. 

Waterland,  Works,  V.  600. 

A  number  of  sehemists  have  urged  from  time  to  time 
that,  in  addition  to  our  ordinary  currency,  there  ought  to 
be  an  interest-bearing  currency. 

Jewms,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  246. 

2.  An  astrologer  or  fortune-teller;  one  who 
draws  up  schemes.    See  scheme,  n.,  3. 
Another  Schemist 
Found  that  a  squint-ey'd  boy  should  prdve  a  notable 
Pick-purse,  and  afterwards  a  most  strong  thief ; 
When  he  grew  up  to  be  a  cunning  lawyer. 
And  at  last  died  a  Judge.    Quite  contra^ ! 

Brame,  Jovial  Crew,  L 

schemy  (ske'mi),  a.  [<  scheme  +  -y^.']  Clever 
at  scheming;  sly;  cunning.     [Colloq.] 

Oh,  he  was  powerful  schemy  I  But  I  was  schemy  too. 
That 's  how  I  got  out.  The  Century,  XL.  223. 

schenchet,  v.    Same  as  sTdnW: 

schendf ,  v.  t.    See  sliend. 

schene  (sken),  n.  [=  F.  schine,  <  L.  schamus, 
also  schoenum,  <  6r.  axoivoc,  a  rush,  reed,  cord, 
measure  of  distance :  see  achcmus.']  An  ancient 
Egyptian  measure  of  length  (in  Egyptian  called 
atur),  originally  (according  to  St.  Jerome)  the 
distance  which  a  relay  of  men  attached  to  a 
rope  would  drag  a  boat  up  the  Nile,  its  varia- 
tions were  great,  but  4  English  miles  may  be  taken  as  an 
average  value.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
unit  called  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  (Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7 ;  2  Ei.  v.  19)  "a  little  way,"  and  has  also 
been  Identified  with  the  Persian  parasang. 

schenk  beer.    See  deer^. 

schenshipti  schenchipt,  n.    See  shendship. 

schepen  (ska'pen),  n.  [D.,  a  magistrate,  jus- 
tice.] In  Holland  and  in  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  America,  one  of  a  board  of  magistrates  cor- 
responding nearly  to  associate  justices  of  a 
municipal  court,  or  to  English  aldermen. 

The  post  of  schepen,  therefore,  like  that  of  assistant 
alderman,  was  eagerly  coveted  by  all  your  burghers  of  a 
certain  description.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  156. 

It  was  market-day ;  the  most  worthy  and  worshipful 
burgomaster  and  sch^pens  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  turned 
over  in  bed,  stretched  their  fat  legs,  and  recognized  that 
It  was  time  to  get  up.  Tlte  Atlantic,  LXIII.  677. 

schepont,  n.    See  shippen. 

scheauert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  exchequer. 

scherben-cobalt  (sh6r'ben-k6*bftlt),  n.  [G.,  < 
scherben,  pi.  of  scherbe,  a  potsherd,  fragment, 
+  Jcobalt,  cobalt.]  A  G-erman  name  for  some 
forms  of  native  arsenic,  having  a  reniform  or 
stalactitic  structure. 

Bcherbett,  n.    See  sherbet. 

scherbetzide,  n.    See  sherbetzide. 

scheret,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  shear^. 

scherif,  n.    See  sherif. 

scherzando  (sker-tsan'do),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  seher- 
eare,  play,  joke,  jest,  <  scherzo,  a  jest :  see  scher- 
zo."] In  music,  playful  or  sportive :  noting  pas- 
sages to  be  80  rendered. 

scherzo  (sker'tso),  n.  [It.,  a  jest,  joke,  play,  < 
MHG.  G.  scherz'QD.  scherts),  jest,  sport.]  In 
music,  a  passage  or  movement  of  a  light  or 
playful  character;  specifically,  one  of  the  usual 
movements  of  a  sonata  or  symphony,  following 
the  slow  movement,  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
older  minuet,  and,  like  it,  usnaUy  combined  with 
a  trio.  The  scherzo  was  first  established  in  its 
place  by  Beethoven. 

schesis  (ske'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  ax^aii,  state,  condi- 
tion, <  Ix^iv,  2d  aor.  axelv,  have,  hold :  see  scheme. 
Cf .  hecUc.']  If.  General  state  or  disposition  of 
the  body  or  mind,  or  of  one  thing  with  regard  to 
other  things;  habitude. —  3.  In  rhet.,  a  state- 
ment of  what  is  considered  to  be  the  adver- 
sary's habitude  of  mind,  by  way  of  argument 
against  him. 

scheticf  (sket'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  axeriKdc,  holding 
back,  holding  firmly,  <  Ix^iv,  have,  hold:  see 
schesis-']  Pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  body; 
constitutional;  habitual.    Bailey,  1731. 

SCheticalt  (sket'i-kal),  a,  [<  scheUc  +  -al.] 
Same  as  scheUc. 

Scheachzeria  (sh8k-ze'ri-S),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  the  brothers  Scheuckzir,  Swiss  natural- 
ists (first  part  of  18th  century).]     A  genus  of 
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monocotyledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Naiada- 
cese  and  tribe  Juncaginese.  it  is  characterized  by 
bisexual  and  bracted  flowers,  with  six  oblong  and  acute 
perianth-segments,  six  stamens  with  weak  fllaments  and 
projecting  anthers,  and  a  fruit  of  three  diverging  round- 
ish and  inflated  one-  or  two-seeded  carpels.  The  only 
species,  S.  paliatris,  is  a  native  of  peat-bogs  in  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  is  a  very  smooth 
rush-like  herb,  with  flexuous  and  erect  stem  proceeding, 
from  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  bearing  long  tubular  leaves 
which  are  open  at  the  top,  and  a  few  loosely  racemed 
rigid  and  persistent  fiowers. 

SChiavone  (skia-vo'ne),  n.  [It.,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  the  weapon  of  the  life-guards  of 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  were  known  as  the 
Schiavoni  or  Slavs :  see  Slav,  Slamonic.]  A  bas- 
ket-hilted  broadsword  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  many  collections  these  weapons  are  known  as 
claymores,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  broadswords 
popular  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  and  erroneously  called  claymore  in  imitation 
of  the  old  two-handed  sword  which  properly  bears  that 
name.    See  daymore  and  basket-hUt. 

Schiedam  (ske-dam'),  »•  [<  Schiedam,  a  city 
of  Holland,  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  this  liquor.]  Schiedam  schnapps,  or  Hol- 
land gin. 

Schilbe  (shil'be),  n.  [NL.  (Chivier,  1829):  from 
Egypt,  shilbe.]  1.  A  genus  of  Nile  catflshes 
of  the  family  Siluridse.—2.  [I-  ".]  A  fish  of 
this  genus,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
as  S.  mystus.     Also  shilbe.    Sawlmson,  Anc. 

Effirpt. 

scniller  (shil'Sr),  n.  [G.,  play  of  colors,  glis- 
tening brightness.]  A  peculiar,  nearly  metal- 
lic luster,  sometimes  accompanied  by  irides- 
cence, observed  on  some  minerals,  as  hyper- 
sthene,  and  due  to  internal  refl.ection  from  mi- 
croscopic inclusions:  in  some  cases  this  is  an 
effect  produced  by  alteration, 

SChillerite  (shil'fer-it),  n.     [<  schiUer  +  -ite^.]     j| 
Schiller-spar  rock,  an  aggregate  of  anorthite 
and  enstatite,  the  latter  being  more  or  less  al- 
tered or  schillerized,  or  even  serpentinized :  the 
English  form  of  the  German  Schillerfels. 

schulerizatiob  (shiF6r-i-za'shon),  M,  A  term 
employed  by  J.  W.  Judd  to  desiignate  a  change 
in  crystals,  consisting  in  the  development  along 
certain  planes  of  tabular,  bacillar,  or  stellar 
inclosures,  which,  reflecting  the  light  falling 
upon  them,  give  rise  to  a  submetallic  sheen 
as  the  crystal  is  turned  in  various  directions. 
This  peculiarity  has  long  been  known  to  the  Germans, 
and  several  minerals  which  exhibit  it  were  classed  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  schiUer-spar  (which  see).  It  is 
varieties  of  the  monoclinic  and  rhombic  pyroxenes,  and 
especially  bronzite  and  diallage,  that  exhibit  this  schU- 
lerization. 

Some  of  these  crystals  show  traces  of  schSlerizaticn  in 
one  direction,  which  I  take  to  be  a  face  of  the  prism. 

Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  XLIV.  746. 

Chemical  reactions  (like  those  Involved  In  the  process 
of  schaierization)  can  readily  take  place. 

Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  XLV.  181. 

schillerize  (shil'6r-iz), ».  t;  pret.  and  pp.  schil- 
lerized, ppv.schUlerizing.  [<  Schiller +  -4ze.]  To 
have  that  peculiar  altered  structure  which 
causes  the  phenomenon  known  as  schilleriza- 
tion. 

This  intermediate  variety  is  highly  schillerized  along  the 
cleavage-planes.  Qvmt.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  XLV.  688. 

Bchiller-spar  (shil'6r-spar),  ».  [<  schiller .+ 
spar^.]  An  altered  bronzite  (enstatite)  having 
a  metalloidal  luster  with  pearly  iridescence: 
same  as  iasUte. 

schilling  (shiring),  n.    Same  as  sTMing^. 

schiltroimt,  n.    See  sheltron, 

schindylesis  (skin-di-le'sis),  m,  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
axivSi/^iatg,  a  cleaving  into  small  pieces,  <  ax'v- 
6v7mv,  cleave,  <  axl^eiv,  cleave:  see  schism.  Cf, 
schedule,  shindle.]  In  anat,  an  articulation 
formed  by  the  reception  of  a  thin  plate  of  one 
bone  into  a  fissure  of  another,  as  the  articula- 
tion of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  with  the 
vomer. 

schindyletic  (skin-di-let'ik),  a.  [<  schindy- 
lesis (-let-)  +  -ic.]  Wedged  in;  sutured  by 
means  of  schindylesis;  pertaining  to  schindy- 
lesis. 

Schinopsis  (sM- nop 'sis),  m.  [NL.  (Engler, 
1873),  <  Schinus,  q,  v.,  -I-  Gr.  6\l)i(,  view.]  A 
genus  of  polypetalous  trees,  of  the  order  Jna- 
cardiacex  and  tribe  Bhoidese.  it  is  chaiaoterized 
by  pobrgamous  flowers  with  a  flattish  receptacle,  five  se- 
pals, five  spreading  and  nerved  petals,  five  short  sta- 
mens, a  deeply  lobed  disk,  and  an  ovoid  and  compressed 
one-celled  ovary  which  becomes  an  oblong  samara  m  fruit, 
containing  a  one-seeded  stone.  There  are  4  species,  na- 
tives of  South  America  from  Peru  to  Cordova.  They  are 
trees  which  bear  blackish  branchlets,  panicled  flowers, 
and  alternate  pinnate  and  thickish  leaves  of  many  small 
entire  leaflets  and  with  winged  petioles.  For  S.  LoreTOzU, 
see  quebracho. 
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ScMnus  (sM'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737),  < 
Qt.  axlvog,  the  mastic-tree  (prob.  so  named  from 
its  much-oraeked  bari),  <  axil^ecv,  cleave,  split : 
see  schism.^  A  genus  of  polypetalous  trees,  of 
the  order  AnacardiaeesB  and  tribe  Anacardiese. 
•It  is  characterized  by  dioecious  flowers  with  unaltered 
calyx,  five  imbricated  petals,  ten  stamens,  three  styles, 
ana  a  one-celled  ovary  with  a  single  ovule  pendulous  from 
near  the  summit  of  the  cell,  and  becoming  in  fruit  a  elobose 
wingless  drupe  resembling  a  pea,  containing  a  leamery  or 
bony  stone  penetrated  by  oil-tubes.  There  are  about  13 
species,  natives  of  warmer  parts  of  South  America  and 
Australia.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  aiternate  and 
odd-pinnate  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  axillary 
and  terminal  bracted  panicles.  For  5.  Molle,  see  pepper- 
tree,  1 ;  and  for  S.  teremrahifoUm,  see  a/roeira. 

schipt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sMp^. 

SChiremaut,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  shire- 
man. 

schirmerite  (sh6r'm6r-it),  n.  ■  [Named  after  J. 
F.  li.  Schirmer.']  A  sulpnid  of  bismuth,  lead, 
and  silver,  occurring  at  the  Treasury  lode  in 
Park  county,  Colorado. 

SChirreTef ,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheriff. 

S-chisel  (es'chiz"el),  n.  In  well-boring,  a  boring- 
tool  having  a  cutting  face  shaped  like  the  let- 
ter 8. 

schisiophone  (skiz'i-9-fon),  n.  [Appar.  <  Grr. 
axiaiQ,  a  cleaving,  splitting,  +  ^av^,  sound.]  A- 
form  of  induction-balance  used  for  detecting 
flaws  and  internal  defects  in  iron  rails. 

All  the  indications  of  the  instrument  proved  absolutely 
correct,  the  rails,  &q.,  on  being  broken,  showing  flaws  at 
the  exact  spot  indicated  by  the  eohi^opfume. 

MearicSev.  (Eng.),  XXVI.  491. 

schism  (sizm),  n.  [Karly  mod.  £.  also  seism; 
<  ME.  seisme,  later  sehisme,  <  OF.  scisme,  dsme, 
F.  schisms  =  Pr.  seisma,  sisma  =  8p.  eisma  = 
Pg.  sdhisma  =  It.  seisma,  <  L.  schima,  <  Grr. 
axia/ia,  a  cleft,  split,  schism,  <  axK^ivj  cleave, 
split,  =  L.  scmaere  (V  seid),  cut,  =  Skt.  ■\/chhid, 
cut.  Cf.  schist,  squill,  aisdnd,  rescmd,  etc., 
aoA.  schedule,  ein.'^  .1.  Division  or  separation; 
specifically,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  a  formal 
separation  within  or  from  an  existing  church  or 
religious  body,  on  account  of  some  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  matters  of  faith  or 
discipline. 

Schism  is  a  rent  or  division  in  the  church  when  it  comes 
to  the  separating  of  congregations.  llUton,  True  Religion. 

Attraction  Is  the  most  general  law  in  the  material  world, 
and  prevents  a  seMsm  in  the  universe. 

Theodore  PairkeTy  Ten  Sermons  on  Keligion. 

2.  The  offense  of  seeking  to  produce  a  division 
in  a  church,  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  New 
Testament  the  word  aehism  occurs  but  once  (1  Cor.  xii. 
25) ;  but  in  the  Greelc  Testament  the  Gree]£  word  ir^io-jLia 
occurs  eight  times,  being  rendered  in  the  English  ver- 
sion 'rent'  (Mat.  Ix.  16)  and  'division^ (John  vil.  43;  1 
Cor.  xi.  18).  I^om  the  simple  meaning  of  division  in  the 
church  the  word  has  come  to  Indicate  a. separation  from 
the  church,  and  now  in  ecclesiastical  usage  is  employed 
solely  to  Indicate  a  formal  withdrawal  from  the  church 
and  the  formation  of  or  the  uniting  with  a  new  organiza- 
tion.   See  def.  1. 

From  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schimi,  .  .  .  GootI 
Iiord,  deliver  us.  Book  qf  Comrnon  Prayer,  Litany. 

3.  A  schismatic  body. 

They  doo  thertore  with  a  more  constante  mynde  per- 

seuer  in  tbeyr  fyrst  f  ayth  which  they  receaned  .  .  .  than 

doo  manye  of  vs,  belnge  dinided  into  geUmes  and  sectes, 

whiche  thynge  neuer  chaunceth  amonge  them. 

R.  Eden,  tr,  of  John  Faber  (First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  290). 

That  Church  that  from  the  name  of  a  distinct  place 
takes  autority  to  set  up  a  distinct  Faith  or  Government 
is  a  Seimi  and  Faction,  not  a  Church. 

Mittmi,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvli. 

Great  schism.  See  ^reae.— Schism  Act,  or  Schism 
Bill,  in  Eng.  hist.,  an  act  of  Parliament  of  1713  (12  Anne, 
Stat.  2,  c.  7),  "  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism  and  for 
the  further  security  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land as  by  law  established."  It  required  teachers  to  con- 
form to  the  established  church,  and  refrain  from  attend- 
ing dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  act  was  repealed 
by  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  4. 

Schisma  (skis'ma),  n.;  pi.  schismata  (-ma-ta-). 
[<  L.  scMsma,  <[  Gr.  cxityfia,  separation":  see 
schism."]  ia.  musical  acoustics,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  octave  of  a  given  tone  and  the  third 
of  the  eighth  fifth,  less  four  octaves,  represent- 
ed by  the  ratio  2 : 3'  -H  2"  X  f ,  or  32805 :  32768. 
This  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  difference  be- 
tween a  pure  and  an  equally  tempered  fifth,  which  dif- 
ference is  hence  often  called  a  schixma.  A  schisma  and 
a  dlaschisma  together  make  a  syntonic  comma. 

schismatic  (siz-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  scismatio;  <  OF.  (and  F.)  sohism^tiqiw  = 
Pr.  sismatie  =  Sp.  eismatico  =  Pg.  schismaUco 
=  It.  scismaUco,  <  LL.  schismaUcus,  <  Gr.  axtp- 
fianKdc,  schismatic,  <  axt<y/ia(T-),  a  cleft,  split, 
schism:  see  schism.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by  schism ;  tend- 
ing or  inclined  to  or  promotive  of  schism :  as, 

schismatic  opinions;  a  schismatic  tendency. 
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In  the  great  schism  of  the  Western  Church,  in  which 
the  Churches  of  the  West  were  for  forty  years  nearly 
equally  divided,  each  party  was  by  the  other  regarded  as 
eokismciUo,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  each  belonged  to 
the  true  Church  of  Christ.  Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  67. 

II.  n.  One  who  separates  from  an  existing 
church  or  religious  f azth  on  account  of  a  differ- 
ence in  opinion ;  one  who  partakes  in  a  schism. 
See  schism. 

As  much  beggarly  logic  and  earnestness  as  was  ever 
heard  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  pertina- 
cious acMmwUe.         I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  113. 

Dr.  Pierce  preafih'd  at  White-hall  on  2  Thessal.  ch.  3.  v.  6. 
against  our  late  schismatics.    Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb,  22, 1678. 

Unity  was  Dante's  leading  doctrine,  and  therefore  he 
puts  Mahomet  among  the  schismatics,  not  because  he  di- 
vided the  Church,  but  the  faith. 

Iiowdl,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  108. 
Expose  the  wretched  cavils  of  tlie  Nonconformists,  and 
the  noisy  futility  that  belongs  to  sehimmtics  generally. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxiii. 
=Syn.  Sectary,  etc.    See  heretic. 
schismatical  (siz-mat'i-kal),  a.  [Formerly  also 
scismatioal;  <  schismatic  •i--al.]   Characterized 
by.or  tainted  with  schism;  schismatic. 

The  church  of  Home  calls  the  churches  of  the  Greek 
communion 


schistothorax 

the  parallel  arrangement  characteristic  of  the 
rock.  Schist  and  slate  are  not  essentially  different  terms; 
but  of  late  years  the  latter  has  been  chiefly  employed  to 
designate  a  flne-grained  argillaceous  rock  divided  into 
thin  layers  by  cleavage-planes,  and  familiar  in  its  use  for 
roofing ;  whUe  the  word  schist  is  generally  employed  in 
composition  with  a  word  indicating  the  peculiar  mineral 
species  of  which  the  rock  is  chiefly  made  up,  and  which 
by  its  more  or  less  complete  foliation  gives  rise  to  the 
schistose  structure :  thus,  homblendC'^ehist,  chlorite-echist, 
mica-schist,  etc.  —  all  included  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  crystdtline  schists,  among  which  argillaceous 
schist  also  belongs,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
because  its  flssility  is,  as  a  general  rule,  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  other  schists,  and  because  it  is  for  this  reason 
of  much  practical  importance,  especially  in  its  application 
to  roofing.  Also  spelled  shist.—  Euotted  schist.  Same 
as  *»o«i,  3  (/).— Protozoie  schists.    See  protozoie. 

schistaceous  (shis-ta'shius),  a.  [<  schist  + 
-aceous.]  In  sool.  and  hot,  slate-gray;  bluish- 
gray. 

schistic^  (shis'tik),  a.    [<  schist  +  4c.]    Same 


Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  282. 

schismatically  (siz-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
schismatic  manner;  by  a  schismatic  separation 
from  a  church ;  by  schism. 

schismaticalness,(siz-mat'i-kal-nes),  n.  Schis- 
matic character  or  condition. 

SChismatize  (siz'ma-tiz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
schismaUged,  ppr.  s'chismaUsmg.  [<  Gr.  cxiaiia, 
(-/iOT-),  a  cleft,  division  (see  schism),  +  -ize.] 
To  play  the  schismatic;  be  tainted  with  a 
spirit  of  schism.  Also  spelled  schismatise. 
[Bare.] 

From  which  [Church]  I  rather  chose  boldly  to  separate 
than  poorly  to  schismatise  in  it. 

Bp.  Qamden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  42.    (Davies.) 

Schismatobranchia  (skis'''m^-t9-brang'ki-a),  )i. 
pi.  [NL.  (J. .  E.  Gray,  18'21,"  as  Chismato- 
branchia),  <  Gr.  axiafaif-),  cleft,  +  ^p&yxia, 
gills :  see  hranchise.]  A  suborder  of  rhipido- 
glossate  gastropods,  with  the  gills  in  two  plumes 
on  the  left  side  of  the  gill-cavity  on  each  side 
of  the  mantle-slit,  the  body  and  shell  spiral, 
the  foot  fringed  and  bearded,  the  eyes  pedi- 
celled,  and  the  central  teeth  of  the  odontophore 
very  large  and  sessile,  it  was  defined  by  Gray,  for 
the  families  HaliotidEe  and  SeissureUidse,  as  one  of  9 
orders  into  which  he  divided  his  cryptobranchiate  gastro- 
pods. 

schismatobranchiate  (skis "  ma  -to  -brang '  ki- 
at),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ^ihe  ScMsmatobran- 
chAa. 

schismic  (siz'mik),  a,  [<  schism  +  4c.]  Taint- 
ed with  or  characterized  by  schism;  schis- 
matic.    [Kare.] 

Then  to  Carmel's  top 
The  Schigndk  Priests  were  quickly  called  vp : 
Vnto  their  Baal  an  Altar  build  they  there  ; 
To  God  the  Prophet  doth  another  rear. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Sehisme. 

schismless  (sizm'les),  a.  [<  schism  +  -less.] 
Free  from  schism;  not  affected  by  schism. 
[Bare.] 

The  peace  and  good  of  the  Church  is  not  terminated  in 
the  schismelesse  estate  of  one  or  two  kingdomes,  but 
should  be  provided  for  by  the  joynt  consultation  of  all 
reformed  Christendome. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 

Schismobranchiata  (skis-mo-brang-ki-a'ta), 
n.  pi.  [Nli.  (De  BlainviUe,  1825),  <  Gr.  axiafia, 
sxto/i^,  a  cleft  (see  schism),  +  Q^&yxia,  gQ]s.] 
De  Blainville's  second  order  of  Ms  class  Para- 
c^halophora,  having  the  branchiBB  communi- 
cating from  behind  by  a  large  slit  or  cavity. 

Schismopneat  (skis-mop'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
appar.  by  error  for  *ScMsmopnoa,  <  Gr.  ax^ir/m, 
axu3[i^,  a  cleft  (see  schism),  +  -irvoog,  breath- 
ing, mio^,  breath,  <  nj/eiv,  breathe.]  An  artifi- 
cial order  or  group  of  so-called  cartilaginous 
fishes,  formerly  supposed  to  have  no  opereula 
nor  branchiostegal  membrane,  including  the 
Lophiidse,  BalisUdse,  and  Chimseridse.  See  cuts 
imder  angler,  Balistes,  and  Chimseridse. 

schist  (shist),  n.  [<  F.  schiste,  <  L.  schistos, 
split,  cleft,  divided,  <  Gr.  axiardc,  easily  cleft, 
<  axKeiv,  cleave :  see  schism.]  A  rock  the  con- 
stituent minerals  of  which  have  assumed  a  posi- 
tion in  more  or  less  closely  parallel  layers  or 
folia,  due  not  to  deposition  as  a  sediment,  but 
—  in  large  part,  at  least — to  metamorphic 
action,  which  has  caused  a  rearrangement  or 
imperfect  crystallization  of  the  component 
minerals,  or  the  formation  of  new  ones,  these, 
in  the  course  of  the  process,  having  assumed 


schistic^  (skis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  axu^rdg,  divided 
(<  axit^siv,  cleave,  divide :  see  schism,  schisma), 
+  4c.]  Pertaining  to  schismata,  or  based  upon 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  of  a  schisma : 
as,  a  schistic  system  of  tuning. 

SChistify  (shis'ti-fi),  v.  t.  [<  schist  +  4-fy.]  To 
change  to  schist;  develop  a  schistose  structure 
in.    Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XL VI.  301. 

schistocoelia  (skis-to-se'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
axiardg,  cloven,  +  miUa,  cavity.]  In  teratol., 
abdominal  fissure ;  congenital  defect  of  appo- 
sition of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  abdomi- 
nal walls. 

SchistocCBlus  (skis-to-se'lus),  n.  [NL.:  see 
schistocmlia.]  In  teratol.,  a  monster  exhibiting 
schistocoelia. 

schistomelia  (skis-to-me'li-l),  n.  [NL.:  see 
schistomelus.]  In  teratol.,  tlie  condition  of  a 
schistomelus. 

schistomelus  (sMs-tom'e-lus),  n.;  ■pi.  schistom- 
eli (Ji).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  axtordg,  cloven,  +  /liTiog, 
limb.]  In  teratol.,  a  monster  with  a  fissured 
extremity. 

schistoprosopia  (skis'-'to-pro-so'pi-a),  n.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  c7xu!t6(,  cloven,  +  wpiaumav,  face.]  Fis- 
sural  malformation  of  the  face,  due  to  the  re- 
tarded development  of  the  preoral  arches. 

schistoprosopus  (skis"to-pro-s6'pus),  ».;  pi. 
schistoprosopi  (-pi).  [NL.;  <  Gr.  cxurrdg,  cloven, 
+  irpdaanov,  f  ace .]  In  teratol. ,  a  monster  whose 
face  is  fissured. 

schistose,  schistous  (shis'tos,  -tus),  a.  [<  schist 
+  -ose,  -otis.]  Having  the  structure  of  schist; 
resembUug  schist,  or  made  up  of  a  rock  so  des- 
ignated. A  schistose  structure  differs  from  thatresult- 
ing  from  sedimentation  in  that  the  former  bears  themarks 
of  chemical  action  in  the  more  or  less  complete  interlacing 
or  felting  of  the  component  particles,  and  in  the  continual 
breaks  or  want  of  continuity  of  the  laminee,  while  in  the 
latter  the  particles  are  only  held  together  by  some  cement 
differing  from  them  in  composition,  or  even  by  pressure 
alon^  and  are  arranged  in  a  more  distinctly  parallel  order 
than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  schists.  In  rocks  in 
which  a  slaty  cleavage  is  veiy  highly  developed,  as  in 
roofing-slate,  this  cleavage  is  almost  always  quite  distinct 
from  and  independent  in  position  of  the  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation, and  this  fact  can  ordinarily  be  recognized  with  ease 
in  the  field.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  schis- 
tose structure  has  been  developed  in  a  mass  of  rock  paral- 
lel with  the  planes  of  stratification.  Also  spelled  shistose, 
shistous. 

schistosity  (shis-tos'i-ti),  n.  [<  schistose  +  4ty.] 
The  condition  of  beijhg  schistose,  or  of  having 
a  schistose  structure. 

Here,  then,  we  have  ...  a  continuous  change  of  dip, 
and  a  common  schistosity. 

Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,XLTl.  249. 

schistosomia  (skis-to-so'mi-a),  n.  [NL.:  see 
schistosomus.]  In  teratol.,  the  condition  of  a 
schistosomus. 

schistosomus  (skis-td-so'mus),  n. ;  pi.  schisto- 
somi  (-mi).  [NL., <  Gr.  axiordg,  cloven,  +  aiifm, 
body.]  In  teratol.,  a  monster  with  an  abdom- 
inal fissure. 

Schistostega  (skis-tos'te-ga),  n.    [NL.  (Mohr), 

<  Gr.  (Txirydg,  cloven,  -I-  arlyTi,  a  roof.]  A  ge- 
nus of  bryaceous  mosses,  giving  name  to  the 
tribe  Schistostegacem.    It  is  the  only  genus. 

Schistostegacese  (skis-tos-te-ga'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Schistostega  +  -acese.]  A  "monotypic 
tribe  of  bryaceous  mosses.  They  are  annual  plants 
with  very  tender  and  delicate  stems  which  are  of  two 
forms.  The  "flowers  "  are  terminal,  loosely  gemmiform, 
producing  a  small  subglobose  capsule  on  a  long  soft  pedi- 
cel. The  calj-ptra  is  minute,  narrowly  mitrifoim,  cover- 
ing the  lid  only.    There  is  no  peristome. 

schistosternia  (skis-to-ster'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  (Tx«yT6g,  cloven,  -I-  ct^/h'oi',  "breast,  chest.] 
In  teratol,,  sternal  fissure. 

schistothorax  (sMs-to-tho'raks),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  axiBTdg,  cloven,  -I-  b6pa^,  a  breastplate.]    A 


schistothoraz 

maUormation  consisting  of  a  fissure  in  the 
chest-walls,  usually  of  the  sternum. 

SChistotraclielus  (skis"to-tra-ke'lus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  cTxi-aTdg,  cloven,  +  Tp&xiih);,  neck,  throat.] 
In  teratol.,  congenital  fissure  in  the  region  of 
the  neck. 

Schizaea  (sM-ze'a),  n.  [NL.  (Smith,  1799),  so 
called  with  ref.'to  the  dichotomously  many- 
cleft  fronds;  <  Gr.  cxK^iv,  cleave,  split:  see 
schism.']    A  genus  of  ferns,  typical  of  the  order 


They  are  small  widely  dlBtributed  plants 
o(  very  distinct  habit,  having  the  sporangia  large,  ovoid, 
sessile,  in  two  to  four  rows,  which  cover  one  side  ol  close 
distichous  spikes  that  form  separate  fertile  segments  at 
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of  coeloma  or  somatic  cavity  in  which  a  peri- 
visceral or  perienteric  space  results  from  a 
splitting  of  the  mesoblast:  distinguished  from 
some  kmds  of  body-cavities,  as  an  enteroooele, 
for  example.  See  enteroecele,  and  quotation  vm- 
dev  perivisceral. 

ScMzocoelous  (skiz-o-se'lus),  a.  [<  scMzocale 
+  -ous.]  Resulting  from  splitting  of  the  meso- 
blast, as  a  body-cavity ;  having  a  schizoccsle ; 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  schizoooele. 
The  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  man  is  schizo- 
ccbIous.  See  the  quotation  under  perivisceral,  Huxley, 
Encyo.  Brit.,  II.  53. 

SChizodinic  (skiz-6-din'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  axKeiv, 
cleave,  spUt,  -I-  ailg,  the  pangs  of  labor.]  Ee- 
produeing  or  bringing  forth  by  rupture :  noting 
the  way  in  which  moUusks  without  nephridia 
may  be  supposed  to  extrude  their  genital  pro- 
ducts :  correlated  with  idiodinio  and  porodinic. 

The  arrangement  in  Patella,  &c.,  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  special  development  from  the  simpler  condition  when 
the  MolluBca  brought  forth  by  rupture  (=  sehisodinic, 
from  ioSk,  travail). 

M.  S.  tmketUr,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  682. 

Schizodon  (skiz'o-don),  n.  [NL.  (Waterhouse, 
1841),  <  Gr.  axi^eiv,  cleave,  split,  +  b6(Aq  (Jidavr-), 
tooth.]  A  genus  of  South  American  ootodont_ 
rodents,  related  to  Ctenomys,  but  with  larger" 


Schizognathous  Skull  of 
Common  Fowl,  fimx,  pre- 
maxilla ;      tnxfi,   maxillo- 


Schixasa  pusUla. 
a,  pinnule  with  sporangia ;  b,  a  sporangium,  on  larger  scale. 

the  apex  of  the  fronds.  The  sterile  segments  of  the  fronds 
are  slender,  and  simply  linear,  fan-shaped,  or  dichotomous- 
ly many-cleft.  There  are  16  species,  of  which  number  only 
one,  S.  piuMa,  is  North  American,  tliat  being  confined 
mainly  to  the  pine-barrens  of  New  jersey. 

Scbizaaceae  (skiz-e-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Mar- 
tins, 1834),  <  Sehiz'sBa  -f-  -aeese.']  An  order  of 
ferns  comprising  a  small  number  of  species, 
included  in  five  genera — Schizssa,  Zygodium, 
Aneimia,Mohria,  and  Troohopteris.  See  Schizsea 
and  I/ygodium. 

Schizanthus  (sld-zan'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Buiz  and 
Pavou,  1794),  so  called  from  the  two  deep- 
split  and  successively  parted  lips ;  <  Gr.  axl^eiv, 
cleave,  split,  +  avBog,  flower.]  A  genus  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  SolemacesB  and  tribe 
Salpiglossidse.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a 
cyhndrlcal  tube  and  a  spreading  oblique  plicate  and  imbri- 
cated limb  which  is  somewliat  two-lipped  and  deeply  cut 
into  eight  to  tliirteen  lobes,  and  containing  two  perfect 
stamens,  tlu:ee  dwarf  staminodes,  and  an  oblong  two-celled 
ovary.  There  are  about  7  species,  all  natives  of  Chili. 
They  are  erect  annuals,  somewhat  glandular-viscid,  with 
deeply  cut  leaves,  and  are  cultivated  for  their  variegated 
and  elegant  flowers,  usually  under  the  name  schizanthus, 
sometimes  also  as  cut-fiower, 

ScMzocarp  (sMz'o-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  axKeiv, 
cleave,  s;^t,  -1-  m'pn6g,  a  fruit.]  Li  hot.,  a  dry 
fruit  which  at  maturity  splits  or  otherwise  sepa- 
rates into  two  or  more  one-seeded  indehiscent 
carpels.  The  component  carpels  of  such  a  fruit 
are  called  cocci.  See  regma,  and  cut  under  eoc- 
cus. 

schizocarpic  (sMz-o-kar'pik),  a.  [<  sehizocarp 
+  -ic.l  In  lot.,  resembling  or  belonging  to  a 
sehizocarp. 

SChizocarp0US(skiz-9-kar'pus),  a.  [isehizoea/rp 
+  -mis.']    In  hot.,  resembling  or  belonging  to  a 

sehizocarp ;  splitting  as  in  a  sehizocarp Scblzo- 

caipOUS  moss,  a  moss  of  the  order  AndreaeacesB :  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  capsule  splits  at  matnxity  into  four 
or  rarely  six  equal  segments,  after  the  manner  of  a  scliizo- 
carp.    See  Andrema,  Bryaeese. 

scmzoceplialy  (sMz-o-sef 'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  cxiieiv, 
cleave,  split,  +  xeijia^^,  head.]  The  practice  of 
cutting  off  and  preserving,  often  with  orna- 
ments or  religious  rites,  the  heads  of  departed 
chiefs,  warriors,  or  estimable  persons:  com- 
mon to  tribes  in  South  America,  Micronesia, 
New  Zealand,  and  northwestern  America.  W. 
S.  Doll. 

ScUzocoela  (skiz-o-se'la),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
scMzocoele.]  Those  animals  which  are  sehizo- 
coelous,  or  have  a  sohizocoele. 

SCMzocoele  (sMz'o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  axK^iv,  cleave, 
split,  +  KoiMa,  a  hollow,  cavity.]     That  kind 


Schizodon /uscus. 


ears,  smaller  claws,  less  massive  skull,  broad 
convex  incisors,  and.  molars  with  single  external 
and  internal  folds,  which  meet  in  the  middle  of 
the  tooth.    S.  fuscus  is  the  species. 

ScMzogenesis  (skiz-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
(7;);^fe«v,  cleave,  split,  +  y^wffif,  production.]  In 
iiol.,  fission  as  a  mode  of  reproduction;  genera- 
tion by  fission.    Haeckel. 

schizogenetic  (skiz'o-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  ScMzo- 
genesis, after  genetic.]  In  bat.,  same  as  scMzo- 
genic. 

BChizogenic  (sMz-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  axiiei-v, 
split,  cleave,  -I-  -ymn,  produced  (see  -gen),  + 
-ic]  In  'hot.,  produced  by  splitting  or  separa- 
tion: applied  to  cavities  or  intercellular  spaces 
in  plants  that  are  formed  by  the  separation  or 
unequal  growth  of  contiguous  cells,  leaving 
an  interspace.  Compare  lysigenotis,  protogenic, 
hysterogenic. 

scnizogenous  (sM-zoj'e-nus),  a.  [As  schizo- 
gen4c  +  -oils.]    In  hot.,  same  as  sehizogewic. 

scbizognath  (skiz'og-nath),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  A 
schizognathous  bird. 
II.  a.  Schizognathous. 

Schizognathse  (sM-zog'na-the),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fern.  pi.  of  schizognafhus :  see  schizognathous.] 
In  orwjffe.,  in  Huxley's  classification  (1867),  one 
of  four  primary  divisions  of  carinate  birds,  em- 
bracing all  those  which  exhibit  sohizognathism, 
or  have  the  palate  schizognathous.  The  division 
includes  a  number  of  superfamily  groups — the  Peristero- 
miyrphse,  Alectartymorphsc,  SpJiemsemnorphsB,  Cecomorphie, 
Germuymorpha,  and  CharadrlomorphM,  or  the  pigeons, 
fowls,  penguins,  gulls  and  their  allies,  cranes  and  their  al- 

-  lies,  and  plovers  and  snipes  and  their  allies. 

schizognathism  (ski-zog'na-thizm),  n.  [<  schi- 
zognathous +  -ism.]  d  ornith.,  the  schizog- 
nathous type  or  plan  of  palatal  structure ;  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  palatal  bones  ex- 
hibited by  the  Schizognathse. 

Schizognathism  is  the  kind  of  "cleft  palate"  shown  by 
the  columbine  and 'gallinaceous  birds,  by  the  waders  at 
large,  and  by  many  of  the  swimmers. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  179. 

SchizognatllOTIS  (ski-zog'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL. 
schizognathv,s,  <  Gr.  axi(ep/,  cleave,  split,  +  yvd- 
8og,  jaw.]  In  ornith.,  having  the  bony  palate 
eleft  in  such  a  way  that  in  .the  dry  skuU  "the 
blade  of  a.thia  knife  can  tie  passed  without 
meeting  with  any  bony  obstacle  from  the  poste- 


Schizonemertina 

nor  nares  alongside  the  vomer  to  the  end  of 
the  beak  "  {Huxley);  exhibiting  schizognathism 
in  the  structure  of  the 
bony  palate :  as,  a  schizog- 
nathous bird;  a  schizogna- 
thous palate;  a  schizog- 
nathous type  of  palatal 
structure.  The  vomer,  whe- 
ther lar^e  or  small,  tapers  to  a 
point  in  front,  while  behind  it 
embraces  the  basisphenoidal  ros- 
trum, between  the  palatines; 
these  bones  and  the  pterygoids 
are  directly  articulated  with  one 
another  and  with  the  basisphe- 
noidal rostrum,  not  being  borne 
upon  the  divergent  posterior 
ends  of  the  vomer;  the  maxillo- 
palatines,  usually  elongated  and 
lamellar,  pass  inward  over  the 
anterior  ends  of  the  palatines, 

with  which  they  unite,  andjhen    -^S-',  J^X^^T^Tfr 
bend  backward,  along  the  inner    paiatiue;  ft,   pterygoid; 
ends  of  the  palatines,  leaving  a    vo,  vomer, 
broader  or  narrower  fissure  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  vomer,  on  each  side,  and  do  not 
unite  with  one  another  or  with  the  vomer. 
ScMzogony  (ski-zog'o-ni),  n.      [<  Gr.  axi^eiv, 
cleave,  split,  +  -yovia,  generation :  see  -gony.] 
Same  as  schizogenesis. 

ScMzogony  having  once  been  established,  it  must  have 
been  further  beneficial  to  the  species. 

A.  A.  W.  Bubrecht,  Micros.  Science,  XXVII.  613. 

schizomycete  (skiz'o-mi-set),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Schizomycetes. 

Schizomycetes  (skiz"o-mi-se'tez),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  axil^eLv,  cleave,  split,  +  iiiiiaiQ,  pl-  fi^iev^V, 
a  fungus,  mushroom :  see  M^ycetes^.]  A  class 
or  group  of  minute  vegetable  organisms  known 
as  bacteria,  microbes,  microphytes,  etc.,  and 
allied  forms,  belonging  to  the  achlorophyl- 
lous  division  of  the  Schizo^orese  of  Cohn  (the 
Schizophyta  of  lat.er  authorities),  or  to  the  Pro- 
tophyta  of  still  more  recent  authors.  They  were 
at  first  regarded  afi  being  simple  fungi,  and  hence  are 
sometimes  still  called  fissUmfuv^,  but  recent  investiga- 
tions indicate  that  they  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Schizophycex  or  lower  algse  than  to  the  tine  fungi.  Tbey 
are  probably  degenerate  algse,  a  condition  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  their  saprophytic  or  parasitic  habits. 
I^ey  consist  of  single  cells  which  may  be  spherical,  ob- 
long, or  cylindrical  in  shape,  or  of  filamentous  or  various 
other  aggregations  of  such  cells.  The  cells  are  com- 
monly about  0.001  millimeter  in  diameter,  or  from  two  to 
five  times  that  measurement ;  but  smaller  and  a  few  larger 
ones  are  known.  They  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
destitute  of  chlorophyl,  and  multiply  by  repeated  bi- 
partitions.  True  spores  are  known  in  several  forms,  but 
no  traces  of  sexual  organs  exist.  They  are  saprophytic  or 
parasitic,  and  occur  the  world  over  as  saprophytes.  They 
abound  in  running  streams  and  rivers,  in  still  ponds  and 
ditches ;  in  the  sea,  in  bogs,  drains,  and  refuse-heaps ;  in 
the  soil,  and  wherever  organic  infusions  are  allowed  to 
stand ;  in  liquids  containing  organic  matter,  as  blood, 
milk,  wine,  etc. ;  and  on  solid  food-stuff,  such  as  meat, 
vegetables,  preserves,  etc.  As  parasites,  numerous  spe- 
cies inhabit  various  organs  of  men  and  animals,  causing 
most  of  the  infectious  diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  etc.    Plants  are  subject  to  their  attack  to 

,  a  more  limited  degree,  a  circumstance  that  is  probably 
due  to  the  acid  fluids  of  the  higher  vegetable  organisms. 
Schizomycetes  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  according 
to  the  conditions  of  their  environment,  and  hence  many 
growth-forms  occur  which  have  frequently  received  differ- 
ent generic  names.  The  round  growth-forms  are  called 
Coccus  or  Micrococcus;  the  rod-like  forms  have  been  term- 
ed BaetUus,  Bacterium,  etc.  ;  the  shortly  coiled  forms  are 
known  as  Vibrio;  the  spiral  forms  have  received  the  names 
Spirillum  or  Spirocheeta;  and  the  very  elongated  fllifonD 
ones  are  Leptothrix,  etc.  Their  behavior  with  reference 
to  the  supply  or  exclusion  of  oxygen  has  led  to  their  divi- 
sion by  Pasteur  into  aerobioiic,  or  such  as  require  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  free  oxygen  for  the  purpose  of  vegetation, 
and  ana&roTiiolic,  or  those  in  which  vegetation  is  pro- 
moted by  the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  or  at  least  is  possible 
when  oxygen  is  excluded.  There  are,  however,  varioas 
intermediate  forms.  See  entophyte.  Fungi,  Protophuta, 
Bacteriaceee  Bacterium,  Micrococcus,  L^tothrix,  Badms, 
SpiriUum,  Spirocltxta,  Vibrio. 

Bchizomycetous  (skiz"a-mi-se'tus),  a.  In  lot, 
belonging  or  related  to  the  Schizomycetes. 

schizomycosis  (skiz^o-mi-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  as 
SchizonM/c{etes)  +  -o'sis.]  Disease  due  to  the 
growth  of  Schizomycetes  in  the  body. 

Schizonemertea  (sMz^a-nf-m^r'te-S.),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gt.  ax^i^'^i-v,  split,  cleave,  +  iJL.  'Nemer- 
teo,  q.  v.]  Hubrecht's  name  ( 1879)  of  a  division 
of  nemertean  worms,  correlated  with  Boplone- 
mertea  and  Palseonemertea,  containing  the  sea- 
longworms  which  have  the  head  fissured,  the 
mouth  behind  the  ganglia,  and  no  stylets  in 
the  proboscis,  as  Lineup,  Cerehratulus,  Langia, 
and  Borlasia. 

scbizonemertean  (skiz^o-nf-mfer'te-an),  a.  and 
n.    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Schizonemertea. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Schizonemertea,  as  a 
sea-longworm. 
Also  schizonemerUne. 

Schizonemertina,  Schizonemertini  (skiz-o- 
nem-6r-ti'na,  -ni),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  axii^^'t 


Schlzonemertina 

split,  cleave,  +  NL.  Nemertes  +  -ina^,  4m.'] 
Same  as  Sehizonemertea. 

BChizonemertine  (skiz^o-ne-mfer'tin),  a.  and  n. 
[As  Sehizonemertea  +  -Wl.]  Same  as  schiso- 
nemertean. 

Schizoneura  (skiz-o-nii'rS,),  n.  [Nil.  (Hartig, 
1840),  <  Gr.  axKeiv,  cleave,  split,  +  vevpov, 
nerve.]  A  nota'ble  genus  of  plant-lice  of  the 
subfamily  Pemphigmse,  having  the  antennae 
six-jointed,  the  third  disooidal  vein  of  the  fore 
wings  with  one  fork,  and  the  hind  wings  with 
two  oblique  veins.  The  genus  is  cosmopolitan  and 
contains  many  species,  nearly  all  of  wblch  excrete  an  abun- 
dance of  Socoulent  or  powdery  white  wax.  Many  live  upon 
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Schixonettra  t,Eriosoma)  lamgera. 

a,  wing:ed  female ;  b,  wine^less  female,    (Cross  and  line  show 

natural  sizes.) 

the  roots  of  trees,  and  others  upon  the  limbs  and  leaves. 
The  best-known  species  is  5.  lanvgera,  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  wooUy  roMouse  of  the  apple,  and  in  England, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  as  the  Amerimn  Might.  See 
also  cuts  under  root-Unae. 

SChizopelmous  (skiz-o-pel'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
axK^tv,  cleave,  split,  +  jr^X/za,  the  sole  of  the 
foot.]  In  ormth.,  same  as  nomo- 


8cIiizqn|iora  (ski-zof'6-rS,),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Q-r.  axi^eiv,  cleave, 
split,  +  -^opof,  <   ^kpeiv  =  E. 

.  Jeari.]  In  Brauer's  classifica- 
tion, a  division  of  cyclorha- 
phous  dipterous  insects,  or  flies, 
containiujg  the  pupiparous  flies 
of  the  families  Mppobosoidm 
and  NycteribiidsB,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  Musd.dse  (in  a  broad 
sense):  contrasted  with  As- 
chiza, 

Schizophyces  (skiz-o-fi'se-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  (7;r(f etv,  cleave, 
split,  +  <I>vk6c,  a  seaweed,  -t- 
-€».]  A  group  of  minute  eryp- 
togamous  plants  belonging,  ac- 
cording to  recent  authorities, 
to  the  Protophyta,  or  lowest  di- 
vision of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  is  a  somewhat  heterogene- 
ous group,  comprising  the  greater 
number  of  the  forms  of  vegetable  life 
which  are  unicellular,  which  display 
no  true  process  of  sexual  reproduction, 
and  which  contain  chlorophyl.  The 
group  (which  future  research  may  dis- 
tribute otherwise)  embraces  the  classes 
Protoeoaxiideee,  Diatmnaceee,  and  Cya- 
rwphyeea.    See  Protophyta. 

SchiZOphytSB  (sM-zof  i-te),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cxiieiv,  cleave,  split,  +  fwAv,  a  plant.]  Usual- 
ly, the  same  as  the  Selmotm/eetes,  but  of  vary- 
ing application.    See  Schizomycetes. 

SChizophyte(skiz'o-fit),  a.  [<  ScMzophytx.']  In 
hot.,  belonging  to  the  class  ScMzopHytse. 

schizqpod  (skiz'o-pod),a.  andm.  [(.NL.scMzo- 
pus,  <  Gt.  axii^^o^S  (-woS-),  with  cleft  feet,  < 
exKuv,  cleave,  split,  +  irodf  (ttoiJ-)  =  E.  foot.] 
I.  a.  Having  the  feet  cleft  and  apparently 
double,  as  an  opossum-shrimp ;  specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ScMzopoda. 

n.  n.  A  member  of  the  Schizopoda,  as  an 
opossum-shrimp. 

Scnizopoda  (sM-zop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  SeMzopus :  see  seMsopod.']  If.  An  Aris- 
totelian group  of  birds,  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  the  Linnean  Grallse,  or  waders.— 2.  A 
suborder  or  similar  group  of  long-tailed  stalk- 
eyed  crustaceans,  having  a  small  cephalotho- 
rax,  a  large  abdomen,  and  the  pereiopods  or 
thoracic  legs  apparently  cleft  or  double  by 
reason  of  the  great  development  of  exopodites, 
which  are  as  large  as  the  endopodites.  it  in- 
cludes the  opossum-snrimps  and  their  allies.  See  Myei- 
dss,  and  cut  under  oposmm-shrimp.    LaWeitte,  1817. 


Diagram  of  plantar 
aspect  of  SChizopel- 
mous foot  of  a  mae- 
pie  {Pica  caudateri. 
showing  the  deep 
plantar  tendons,  sep- 
arate from  one  an- 
other and  from  the 
supeiiicial  tendons. 
^h,  flexor  longus 
hallucis;  y^(/.  flexor 
perforans  digitorum. 


schizopodal  (ski-zop'o-dal),  a.  [<  scMzopod  + 
-al.]    Same  as  sehizopod'. 

Schizopodidse  (skiz-o-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
ScMzopoda  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  CoUoptera 
named  by  Le .  Conte  (1861)  from  the  genus 
Schizopvs,  now  merged  in  BupresUdee. 

schizopodous  (ski-zop'o-dus),  a.  [<  sehizopod 
+  -oiis.]    Same  as  sehizopod. 

schizopod-stage  (skiz'o-pod-staj),  n. 
A  stage  in  the  development  of  some 
of  the  stalk-eyed  crustaceans,  as  a 
prawn  (Penseus),  when  the  larva  re- 
sembles an  adult  sehizopod. 

The  greatly  enlarged  thoracic  limbs  are 
provided  with  an  endopodite  and  an  exopodite 
as  in  the  Schizopoda,  the  branchiae  are  devel- 
oped from  them,  and  the  abdominal  appen- 
dages make  their  appearance.  This  may  be 
termed  the  echizopoa-stage. 

Hvidey,  Anat,  Invert.,  p.  301. 

Schizopteris  (ski-zop'te-ris),  «. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ax'ieiv,  cleave,  spUt,  -l- 
■KTtptg,  a  wing,  a  kind  of  fern:  see 
Pteris.]  A  generic  name  given  by  sehizopod- 
Brongniart  to  a  fossil  plant  found  stj«^  of  » 
in  the  coal-measures  of  the  coal-field  «»,«). 
of  the  Saar  and  in  Saxony,  and  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  ferns.  The  genus  is  now  in- 
cluded in  Rhamfiiyllwin,  but  of  this  genus  (as  well  as  of 
the  plants  former^  called  Sehizopteriii)  little  is  deilnitely 
known. 

Schizorhinse  (skiz-o-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
sehizorhinal.]  Schizorhinal  birds  coUectively. 
A.  S.  Garrod. 

schizorhinal  (skiz-o-ri'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  axi^ecv, 
cleave,  split,  +  f>k 
(piv-),  the  nose,  +  -al.] 
In  orwith.,  having  each 
nasal  bone  deeply  cleft 
or  forked:  opposed  to 
holorhinal.  The  term  de- 
notes the  condition  of  the 
nasal  bone  on  each  side(right 
and  left),  and  not  the  sepa- 
rateness  of  the  two  nasal 
bones,  which  it  haa  been 
misunderstood  to  mean.  By 
a  further  mistake,  it  has  been 
made  to  mean  a  slit-like 
character  of  the  external 
nostrils,  with  which  it  has 
nothing  to  do. 

In  the  Columbidse,  and  in 
a  great  many  wading  and 
swimming  birds,  whose  pal- 
ates are  cleft  (schizogna- 
thouB),  the  nasal  bones  are 
aehizorhiruU:  that  is,  cleft  to 
or  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
premaxillaries,  such  fission 
leaving  the  external  de- 
scending process  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  other,  almoBt 
like  a  separate  bone.  Pi- 
geons, gulls,  plovers,  cranes,  auks,  and  other  birds  are  thus 
split-nosed.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  166. 

SchiZOSiphona  (skiz-o-si'fp-na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gt.  axK^iv,  split,  cleave,  +  ai^uv,  tube,  pipe.] 
An  order  of  Cephalopoda,  named  from  the  split 
siphon,  the  edges  of  the  mesopodium  coming 
into  apposition  but  not  coalescing :  opposed  to 
ffolosiphona :  a  synonym  of  Tetrahranchiata. 

schizosiphonate  (skiz-o-si'fo-nat),  a.  [As 
SchiZOSiphona  +  -ofei.] '  Having  cleft  or  split 
siphons ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Sehizosiphona. 

SchiZOStachyum  (sMz-o-stak'i-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Nees,  1829), <  Gr.  cxK^tv,  cleave,  split,  +  ct&x^, 
a  spike.]  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe  Bam- 
buseie  and  subtribe  Melocannese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  spikelets  in  scattered  clusters  forming  a  spike  or 
panicle  with  numerous  empty  lower  glumes,  and  bisexual 
flowers  with  two  or  three  lodicules,  six  stamens,  three 
elongated  styles,  and  a  pedicel  continued  beyond  the 
flowers.  There  are  about  8  species,  natives  of  the  Ma- 
lay archipelago,  China,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  They  are 
tall  and  arborescent  grasses,  resembling  the  bamboo  in 
habit  and  leaf.  Several  species  reach  26  to  40  feet  or  more 
in  height,  and  several  are  cultivated  for  ornament  or  for 
culinary  use,  the  young  shoots  being  eaten  in  Java  and 
elsewhere  under  the  name  of  rebomg. 

Schizotarsia  (skiz-o-tar'si-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  (!xK^"'>  cleave,  split,  +  rapaoQ,  any  broad, 
flat  surface :  see  tarsvs.]  A  family,  tribe,  or 
suborder  of  oentipeds,  represented  by  the  fam- 
ily CermatiidsB.    See  cut  under  Scutigeridse. 

schizothecal  (skiz-o-the'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  axi^eiv, 
cleave,  split,  +  B^iai,  case,  +  -al],  In  ornith., 
having  the  tarsal  envelop,  or  podotheca,  divided 
by  souteUation  or  reticulation:  the  opposite  of 
holotheeal. 

Schizotrocha  (ski-zot'ro-ka),  w.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  schizotrochus :  see  scMsotroehous.] 
One  of  the  major  divisions  of  Botifera,  con- 
taining those  wheel-animalcules  which  have 


schmelze 

an  intestine  and  anus  and  one  divided  disk, 
whence  the  name :  correlated  with  Hohtroeha 
and  Zygotrocha. 

schizotrochous(ski-zot'r6-kus),  a.  [<NL.  schi- 
zotrochus, <  Gr.  ax^l^eiv,  cleave,  split,  +  rpox^u 
a  wheel.]  Having  a  divided  disk,  as  a  rotifer ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Schizotrocha;  neither 
holotrochous  nor  zygotrochous. 

schlager  (shla'gfer),  n.  [G.,  <  schlagen,  beat, 
strike,  =  E.  slay:  see  slay^,  slayer.]  The  mod- 
ern dueling-sword  of  German  university  stu- 
dent&  The  blade  is  about  3  feet  long  and  without  point, 
the  end  being  out  square  off ;  each  edge  is  very  sharp  for  a 
few  inches  from  the  end  of  the  blade.  It  is  used  with  a 
sweeping  blow  around  the  adversary's  guilrd,  so  as  to  cut 
the  head  or  face  with  the  sharpened  comer.  The  schUger 
has  a  heavy  basket-hilt  completely  protecting  the  hand. 
A  heavy  gauntlet  of  leather  covers  the  arm  to  the  elbow. 
The  usuid  guard  is  by  holding  the  blade  nearly  vertical, 
pommel  uppermost,  uie  hand  just  above  the  level  of  the 
eyes. 

Schlegelia  (shle-ge'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bernstein, 
1864),  so  called  after  Hermann  Sehlegel,  an  or- 
nithologist of  Leyden  (1805-84).]  A  genus  of 
birds  of  paradise.  The  species  is  S.  reUioni,  better 
known  as  PmradUea  or  TXphyUodet  wiltoni,  of  Waigiou 
and  Batanta.  The  male  is  7}  inches  long,  the  tail  2,  with 
its  middle  pair  of  feathers  as  long  again,  twice  crossed 
and  then  curled  in  arietilorm  figure.     The  bald  head 


Schizorhinal  Skull  of  Curlew 
(top  view),  showing  the  long  cleft, 
a,  between  upper  and  lower  forks 
of  each  nasal  Done. 


Schlegelia  Toilsoni, 

is  bright  blue,  the  fore  back  is  rich  yellow,  the  rest 
lustrous  crimson;  the  breastplate  is  mostly  glittering 
green,  and  other  parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  varied  and 
scarcely  less  burnished  hues.  The  female  is  somewhat 
smaller,  and  in  plumage  unlike  the  male,  as  usual  in  this 
family.  The  species  has  several  technical  synonyms.  Pro- 
fessor Sehlegel  called  it  Paradisea  ealva,  out  not  till  af- 
ter Mr.  Cassin  of  Philadelphia  had  dedicated  it  to  Dr.  T. 
B.  Wilson  of  that  city.  Mr.  Elliot,  the  monographer  of 
the  Paradiseidie,  has  it  Diphyllodes  respublwa,  after  a  mis- 
taken identification  made  by  Dr.  Solater  of  a  bird  very  in- 
adequately characterized  by  Prince  Bonaparte,  which  be- 
longs to  another  genus. 

Schleichera  (shli'ker-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willdenow, 
1805),  named  after  J.  C.  Schleicher,  a  Swiss  bot- 
anist, author  (1800)  of  a  Swiss  flora.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  order  Sapindaceie,  type  of 
the  tribe  Schleicherese.  It  is  characterized  by  apeta- 
lous  flowers  with  a  small  calyx  of  four  to  six  uniform  and 
valvate  lobes,  a  complete  and  repand  disk,  six  to  eight 
long  stamens,  and  an  ovary  with  three  or  four  cells  and 
solitary  ovules,  becoming  a  dry  and  indehiscent  one-  to 
three-ceUed  ovoid  and  undivided  fruit,  containing  a  pulpy 
and  edible  aril  about  the  black  top-shaped  seed.  The  only 
species,  S.  tHjuga,  is  a  native  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Bur- 
ma, especially  abundant  in  Pegu,  sometimes  called  lac- 
tree,  and  known  in  India  as  kooswmbia.  It  is  a  large  hard- 
wood tree  with  alternate  and  abruptly  pinnate  leaves, 
usually  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  with  small  long-pedi- 
ceUed  flowers  in  slender  racemes.  Its  timber  is  veiy 
strong,  solid,  and  durable.  In  India  and  Ceylon  it  is 
valued  as  one  of  the  trees  frequented  by  the  lac-insect  (see 
JocS),  and  its  young  branches  form  an  important  source  of 
shellac.  The  oil  pressed  from  its  seeds  is  there  used  for 
burning  in  lamps  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch. 

Schleichereae(shli-ke're-e),M.i>Z.  [NL.  (Kadl- 
kofer,  1888),  <  Schleichera  +  -ex.]  A  tribe  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  order  Sapindaceie 
and  suborder  Sapindese,  typifled  by  the  mono- 
typic  genus  Schleichera,  and  containing  also  3 
other  species  in  2  genera,  natives  of  tropical 
Africa  and  Madeira. 

Schlenun's  canal.  See  canal  of  Schlemm,  un- 
der canaP-. 

schlich  (shlik),  n.    See  slick'^. 

Schloss  Johannisherger.  The  highest  grade 
of  Johannisherger,  produced  on  the  home  es- 
tate of  Prince  Mettemich. 

schmelze  (shmel'tse),  n.  [<  G.  schmelz,  enam- 
el: see  smelt^,  smalt,  amel,  and  enamel.]  Glass 
of  some  peculiar  sort  used  in  decorative  work : 
a  word  differently  used  by  different  writers. 
(a)  Glass  especially  prepared  to  receive  a  deep-red  color, 
and  used  when  colored  for  flashing  white  glass.  This  i» 
the  common  form  of  red  glass  prepared  for  ornamental 
windows.    (6)  Mosaic  glass  or  filigree  glass  of  any  sort  — 
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that  is,  glass  in  which  colored  canes  and  the  like  are  in- 
laid, (c)  A  glass  BO  colored  that  it  is  brown,  green,  or 
bluish  by  reflected  light,  but  deep-red  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light.— Sclunelze  aventuiin,  scluneize  glass, 
schmelze  as  defined  in  (fi)  or  (c),  above,  upon  the  surface 
ol  which  thin  films  of  aventurin  have  been  applied. 

Schmidtls  map-projection.    See  projection. 

schnapps,  SChnaps  (shnaps),  n.  [Or.  schnapps 
(=  D.  Sw.  Dan.  snaps)j  a  dram,  "nip,"  liquor, 
gin;  ef.  schnapps,  interj.,  snap !  erack!  <  schnap- 
pen  (=  D.  snappen  =  Sw.  snappa  =  Dan.  snap- 
pe),  snap,  snatch :  see  snap.']  Spirituous  liquor 
of  any  sort ;  especially,  Holland  gin. 

So  it  was  perhaps 
He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles  and 
icknappa.     0.  W.  HoVmea,  On  Lending  a  Funch-bowl. 

sclineebergite  (shna'toferg-it),  n.  [<  Schnee- 
herg  (see  def.)  +  -jfe2,]  \  mineral  occurring 
in  minute  honey-yeUow  octahedrons  at  Schnee- 
berg  in  Tyrol :  it  contains  lime  and  antimony, 
but  the  exact  composition  is  unknown. 

Schneiderian  (shnl-de'rl-an),  a.  [<  Schneider 
(see  def.)  +  •4an.']  Pertaining  to  or  n&med 
after  Conrad  Victor  Schneider,  a  German  anato- 
mist of  the  seventeenth  century:  in  anatomy 
applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
first  described  by  Schneider  in  1660.— gclmelde- 
rian  membrane.   -See  membrane. 

Schneider  repeating  rifle.    See  rifle^. 

schoenite  (sh6'mt),  n.  [<  Schdne,  the  reputed 
discoverer  of  kainite-deposits  at  Stassfurt,  Ger- 
many, +  -i«e2.]    Same  as  picromerite. 

Schcenocanlon  (ske-no-k&'lon),  n.  [NL.  (Asa 
Gray,  1837),  from  the  rush-like  habit;  <  Gr. 
axolvoc,  rush,  -I-  mvUg,  stem.]  A  genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Liliaeeas  and 
tribe  Veratreae.  it  is  characterized  by  densely  spiked 
flowers  with  narrow  perianth-segments,  long  and  project- 
ing stamens,  and  a  free  ovary  ripening  into  an  oblong  and 
acuminate  capsule  containing  many  dark  oblong  or  curved 
and  angled  and  wingless  seeds.  The  5  species  are  all 
American,  occurring  from  Florida  to  Venezuela.  They 
are  bulbous  plants  with  long  linear  radical  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  in  a  dense  spike  on  a  tall  le.afless  scape,  re- 
markable for  the  long-persistent  perianth  and  stamens, 
5.  qfflHTuUe.  often  called  AsagreBa  oMeiTuUiSf  is  the  ceva- 
dilla-plant  of  Mexico.  (See  eetaima.)  Its  seeds  are  the 
oevadilla  or  sabadilla  of  medicine. 

Schoenus  (ske'nus),  n.     [NL.  (Lumseus,  1753), 

<  Gr.  axotvo;,  a  rush.]  A  genus  of  monoootyle- 
donous  plants,  of  the  order  Cyperacese,  the  sedge 
family,  and  of  the  tribe  Bhyncosporeee,  charac- 
terized by  few-flowered  spikelets  in  dark  or 
blackish  clusters  which  are  often  panioled  or 
aggregated  into  a  head  or  spike.  Each  spikelet 
contains  a  flexuous  extension  of  the  pedicel,  numerous 
two-ranked  glumes,  and  flowers  all  or  only  the  lowest  fer- 
tile, and  furnished  with  six  (or  fewer)  slender  bristles, 
usually  three  stamens,  and  a  three-cleft  style  crowning 
an  ovary  which  becomes  a  small  three-angled  or  three- 
ribbed  beakless  nut.  There  are  about  70  species,  mainly 
of  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand,  9  occurring  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  Africa,  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  They 
are  of  varying  habit,  generally  perennial  herbs,  robust,  or 
long  and  rush-like,  and  erect  or  floating  in  water.  S.  nigri- 
cans of  England  is  known  as  hog.rmhf  and  S.  }yremifoUu&  of 
Victoria  as  cardrrvxh. 

Schoepfia  (shep'fi-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  C.  Schreber, 
1789),  named  after  J.  D.  Schoepf  (1752-1800), 
who  traveled  in  North  America  and  the  Baha- 
mas.] A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Olaeinese  and  tribe  Olacese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  tubular  flowers  with  a  small  cup-shaped  calyx 
which  IS  unchanged  in  fruit,  four  to  six  stamens  opposite  to 
the  petals,  and  adeeply  three-celled  ovary  nearly  immersed 
in  a  disk  which  becomes  greatly  enlarged  in  fruit.  There 
are  about  16  species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  America, 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  entire  and  rigid  1  eaves, 
and  white  flowers  which  are  large  for  the  order,  and  are 
grouped  in  short  axillary  racemes,  S.  chryaophyUoides  is 
known  in  the  West  Indies  as  wMte  beef  wood. 

schofget,  V.  t.    See  shog^. 

Schonarie  grit.  [So  called  from  its  occurrence 
at  Schoharie  in  New  York,]  In  geol.,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  New  York  Geological  Sur- 
vey, an  unimportant  division  of  the  Devonian 
series,  lying  between  the  eauda  galli  grit  and 
the  Upper  Helderberg  group. 

scholar  (skol'ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  scholer, 
scholler  (dial,  schola/rd,  scoUard),  earlier  scaler 
(the  spelling  scholar  being  a  late  conformation 
to  the  L.  sehoUwis),  <  ME.  scoter,  scolere,  scolare, 

<  AS.  scolere,  a  pupil  in  a  school,  a  scholar  (= 
MLG.  scholer,  scholare,  scholre  =  OHG.  scuolari, 
MHG.  schuolsere,  G.  schMler;  with  suflSx  -ere,  E. 
-eel),  <  seolu,  a  school:  see  schooP-.  Of.  D. 
scholier,<  OF.  escolier,  P.  Scalier,  also  scolaire  = 
Pr.  8p.  Pg.  escolar  =  It.  scolare,  scolaja,  a  scholar, 
pupil,  <  ML.  scholaris,  a  pupil,  scholar;  cf.  LL. 
scholaris,  a  member  of  the  imperial  guard,  < 
scholaris,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  school,  <  L.  schola, 
seola,  a  school:  see  schaoT?-.']  1.  One  who  re- 
ceives instruction  in  a'sohool ;  one  who  learns 
from  a  teacher ;  one  who  is  under  tuition ;  a  pu- 
pil; a  student;  a  disciple. 
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Ine  this  clergie  heth  dame  auarice  uele  [fele,  many] 
tixieri.  AyenMU  qflnwyt  (E.  E,  T.  S,),  p,  39, 

The  Master  had  rather  diffame  hym  seUe  for  hys  teach- 
yng  than  not  shame  his  Scholer  for  his  learnyng, 

Aicham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  78. 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times. 

Shalr.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ill.  1.  la 
The  same  Asclepius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  booke, 
calleth  himselfe  the  schotter  of  Hermes. 

Pwehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  673. 
Bleys 
.  .  .  taught  him  magic ;  but  the  scholar  ran 
Before  the  master,  and  so  tar,  that  Bleys 
Laid  magic  by,  TennysoTi,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

3.  In  English  universities,  formerly,  any  stu- 
dent;  now,  an  undergraduate  who  belongs  to  the 
foimdation  of  a  college^  and  receives  a  portion 
of  its  revenues  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  prosecuting  his  studies  during  the  academic 
curriculum ;  the  holder  of  a  scholarship. 
For  ther  he  was  not  lik  a  cloysterer, 
With  a  thredbare  cope  as  is  a  poure  scoter. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Frol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1.  260. 

3.  One  who  learns  anything:  as,  an  apt  scholar 
in  the  school  of  deceit. — 4.  A  learned  man ;  one 
having  great  knowledge  of  literature  or  philol- 
ogy; an  erudite  person;  specifically,  a  man  or 
woman  of  letters. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2.  61. 

He  [King  James]  was  indeed  made  up  of  two  men,  a 
witty,  well-read  scholar,  ,  .  .  and  a  nervous  drivelling 
idiot.  Maca/ulay,  Lord  Bacon, 

By  scholar  I  mean  a  cultivator  of  liberal  studies,  a  stu- 
dent of  knowledge  in  its  largest  sense,  not  merely  clas- 
sical, not  excluding  what  is  exclusively  called  science  in 
our  days,  but  which  was  unknown  when  the  title  of  scholar 
was  first  established,  Sumner,  Orations,  1. 137. 

Canonical  scholar.  See  cammiccU. — King's  scholar, 
in  England,  a  scholar  in  a  school  founded  by.royal  charter, 
or  a  scholar  supported  by  a  royal  endowment  or  founda- 
tion.— Scholar's  mate.  See  mate3. 
scholarch  (skol'ark),  n.  [<  Gt.  axoUpxve,  the 
head  of  a  school,  <  axo7i4,  a  sehoolj  +  ipx^iv, 
rule.]  The  head  of  a  school,  especially  of  an 
Athenian  school  of  philosophy. 

Among  the  stock  were  contained  many  compositions 
which  the  seholarchs,  successors  of  Theophrastus  at  Ath- 
ens, had  neither  possessed  nor  known. 

Orote,  Aristotle,  11. 

He  died  in  314,  and  was  succeeded  as  scholarch  by  Pole- 
mon.  Sncye.  Brit.,  XXTV.  718, 

scholarismt  (skol'ar-izm),  n.      [<  scholar  + 
■4sm.']  Affectation  or  pretension  of  scholarship. 
There  was  an  impression  that  this  new-fangled  scholar- 
iam  was  a  very  sad  matter  indeed. 

Voran,  Memorials  of  Oreat  Towns,  p.  226,    (Davies.) 

scholarityt  (sko-lar'j-ti),  n.   [<  scholar  +  -i-ly.] 
Scholarship. 
Content^  111  pay  your  «cAoZart(3/,    Who  offers? 

B.  Janmn,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

scholarly  (skol'ar-li),  a.  [<  scholar  +  -lip-.'] 
Of,  pertaining  to)  or  denoting  a  scholar;  char- 
acterized by  scholarship;  learned;  befitting  a 
scholar:  as,  a  scholarly  man;  scholarly  attain- 
ments ;  scholarly  habits. 

In  the  house  of  my  lord  the  Archbishop  are  most  schol- 
arly men,  with  whom  is  found  all  the  uprightness  of  jus- 
tice, all  the  caution  of  providence,  every  f  o^pn  of  learning. 
StiMs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  143. 

The  whole  chapter  devoted  to  the  Parthenon  and  its 
sculptures  is  a  delightful  and  scholarly  account  of  recent 
discovery  and  criticism.  Spectator,  TSo.  3229,  p.  698. 

=87IL  Lea/med,  Scholarly.    See  learned  and  studious. 
Scholarly-K skol'ar-li),  atto.   [<  scholarly,  a.]   In 
the  manner  of  a  scholar ;  as  becomes  a  scholar. 

Speak  schotairly  and  wisely.    Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,'l  3.  2. 

scholarship  (skol'ar-ship),  n.     [<  scholar  + 

-ship.]     1.  The  character  and  qualities  of  a 

scholar;  attainments  in  science  or  literature; 

learning;  erudition. 

A  man  of  my  master's  understanding  and  great  scholar- 
ship, who  had  a  book  of  his  own  in  print. 

Pope.    (Johiiaon.) 

Such  power  of  persevering,  devoted  labor  as  Mr.  Casau- 
bon's  is  not  common.  .  .  .  And  therefore  it  is  a  pity  that 
It  should  be  thrown  away,  as  so  much  English  scholar- 
skip  Is,  for  want  of  knowing  what  has  been  done  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxi. 

3.  Education;  instruction;  teaching. 

This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university, 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship. 

MUton,  Education, 

3,  Maintenance  for  a  scholar,  awarded  by  a  col- 
lege, university,  or  other  educational  institu- 
tion; a  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  student,  some- 
times to  a  university  graduate,  usually  after 
competition  or  examination,  to  support  him  or 
to  assist  Mm  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
A  scholarship  but  half  Maintains, 
And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains. 

Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 
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I'd  sooner  win  two  school-house  matches  than  get  the 
Balliol  scholarship,  any  day, 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  L  6. 

Victoria  has  not  yet  extended  its  public  system  to  sec- 
ondary education,  except  by  giving  many  scholarships  as 
the  reward  of  merit  to  the  best  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools.  Sir  C.  W.  JHlke,  Probs.  ol  Greater  Britain,  vi.  4, 
=Syn,  1.  Learning,  Erudition,  etc.  See  literature. 
scholastic  (sko-las'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  scolas- 
tique  =  Pr,  escolasUc  =  Sp,  escoldsUco  =  Pg. 
escolastico  =  It.  scolasUco  (cf ,  G.  scholasUsch,  a,, 
scholastiker,  n,),  <  L.  scholasUcus,  <  Gr.  cxohm- 
Tiicdg,  of  or  pertaining  to  school,  devoting  one's 
leisure  to  learning,  learned,  <  axo^,  leisure, 
learning,  school:  see  scliooU.]  l.a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  suiting  a  scholar,  school,  or  schools; 
like  or  characteristic  of  a  scholar :  as,  a  scholas- 
tic vaanner;  scholastic  ■phia.Bea. — 3.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  concerned  with  schooling  or  educa- 
tion; educational:  as,  a  scholastic  institution; 
a  scholastic  appointment. — 3.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  scholasticism  or  the  school- 
men; according  to  the  methods  of  the  Christian 
Aristotelians  of  the  middle  ages.  See  scholas- 
ticism. 

The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
master,  was  like  a  barren  tree  that  conceals  its  want  of 
fruit  by  profusion  of  leaves.  But  the  scholastic  ontology 
was  much  worse.  What  could  be  more  trifling  than  dis- 
quisitions about  the  nature  of  angels,  their  modes  of 
operation,  their  means  of  conversing? 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  nL  429, 

The  scholagtie  question  which  John  of  Salisbury  pro- 
pounds, Is  it  possible  for  an  archdeacon  to  be  saved? 

/Seu»68,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  303. 

Hence — 4.  Coldly  intellectual  and  unemotion- 
al; characterized  by  excessive  intellectual  sub- 
tlety or  by  punetUiouB  and  dogmatic  distinc- 
tions; formal;  pedantic:  said  especially  of  the 
discussion  of  religious  truth — Scholastic  realist. 
See  reaMst,  1.— ScbOUlBtiC  theology,  that  form  of  theol- , 
ogy  whose  fundamentol  principle  is  that  religious  truth '; 
can  be  reduced  to  a  complete  philosophical  system :  ordi- 
narily used  to  designate  a  theological  system  which  has 
become  dogmatic  or  abstmse.    See  scholasticism. 

II,  n.  1.  A.  student  or  studious  person;  a 
scholar. 

They  despise  all  men  as  unexperienced  scholastics  who 
wait  for  an  occasion  before  they  speak. 

Steele,  IMer,  No.  244. 

3.  A  schoolman;  a  Christian  Aristotelian ;  one 
of  those  who  taught  in  European  schools  from 
the  eleventh  century  to  the  Eeformation,  who 
reposed  ultimately  upon  authority  for  every 
philosophical  proposition,  and  who  wrote  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  disputations,  discussing  the  ques- 
tions with  an  almost  syllogistic  stifmess:  op- 
posed to  BibUdst. 

The  scholastics  were  far  from  rebelling  against  the  dog- 
matic system  of  the  church. 

'     E.  Cavrd,  Philos.  of  Eant,  p,  23. 

I  have  the  smallest  possible  confidence  in  the  meta- 
physical reasonings  either  of  modern  professors  or  of  me- 
dieeval  scholastics.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  326. 

Hence — 8.  One  who  deals  with  religious  ques- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  scholas- 
tics.— 4.  A  member  of  the  third  grade  in  the 
organization  of  the  Jesuits,  a  novitiate  of  two 
years'  duration  and  a  month  of  strict  confinement  are 
prerequisite  to  entrance  to  the  grade  of  scholastic.  The 
term  consists  ol  five  years'  study  in  the  arts,  five  or  sii 
years  of  teaching  and  study,  a  year  of  final  novitiate, 
and  from  lour  to  six  years  of  study  in  theology.  The 
scholastic  is  then  prepared  to  be  admitted  as  a  priest  of 
the  order. 

scholasticalf  (sko-las'ti-kal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  scholastic,  3  and  4'. 

Our  papists  and  scholasticdl  sophisters  will  object  and 
make  answer  to  this  supper  of  the  Lord. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T,  More,  etc,  (Parker  Soc,  1860), 

[p,  263, 
Perplex  and  leven  pure  Doctrin  with  scholaslieal  Trash. 
Milton,  Touching  Hirelingn. 
Il.t  n.  A  scholastic. 
The  scholaMcalles  against  the  canonistes, 

Bp.  Jewell,  Beply  to  Hardinge,  p.  269. 

SCholastically  (sko-las'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  scho- 
lastic manner ;  according  io  the  method  of  the 
metaphysical  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 
Moralists  or  casuists  that  treat  scholaltically  of  justice. 
South,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

scholasticism  (sko-las'ti-sizm),  n.  [=  Sp.  eseo- 
lasticismo  =  G.  scholasticism/us,  <  NL.  scholasH- 
cismus,  scholasticism,  <  L.  scholasUcus,  scholas- 
tic :  see  scholastic.]  The  Aristotelian  teaching 
of  the  medieval  schools  and  universities,  and 
similar  teaching  in  Boman  Catholic  institutioos 
in  modem  times,  characterized  by  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  church,  by  being 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  based  upon  the  authority 
of  the  church  fathers,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Ara- 
bian commentators,  and  by  its  stiff  and  formal 
method  of  discussion,    it  consisted  of  two  disthiot 
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and  Independent  developments,  the  one  previous  the 
«ther  Bubsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  extra^logical 
works  of  Aristotle  in  the  last  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Scholasticism  should  be  considered  as  arising  about  A.  D. 
1000,  and  is  separated  by  a  period  of  silence  from  the  few 
writers  between  the  cessation  of  the  Koman  schools  and 
the  lowest  ebb  of  thought  (such  as  Isidorus,  Khabanus, 
■Gerbert,  writers  directly  or  indirectly  under  Arabian  in- 
fluence, Scotus  £rigena  and  other  Irish  monks,  the  Eng- 
lish Alcuin.with  his  pupil  Fridiglsus,  etc.),  writers  marked 
by  great  ignorance,  by  a  strong  tendency  to  materialize 
abstractions,  by  a  disposition  to  adopt  opinions  quite  ar- 
bitrarily, but  also  by  a  certain  freedom  of  thought.  The 
first  era  of  scholasticism  was  occupied  by  disputes  con- 
cerning nominalism  and  realism.  It  naturally  falls  into 
two  periods,  since  the  disputants  of  the  eleventh  century 
took  simple  and  extreme  ground  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  nominalistlc  rationalist  Berengarlus  being  opposed 
by  the  realistic  prelate  Lanfranc,  the  Platonizing  nomi- 
nalist Koscellin  by  the  mystical  realist  Anselm ;  while  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  opinions  were  sophisticated  by 
distinctions  until  they  cease  to  be  readily  classified  as 
nominalistlc  and  realistic.  The  scholastics  of  the  latter 
period  Included  Peter  Abelard  (1079-1142);  Gilbert  of 
Poitiers  (died  1154),  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  twelfth 
■century  ever  quoted  in  the  thirteenth;  Peter  Lombard 
<died  1164),  compiler  of  the  four  books  of  "Sentences," 
or  opinions  of  the  fathers,  which  was  the  peg  on  which 
much  later  speculation  was  hung  as  commentary;  and 
John  of  Salisbury  (died  1180),  an  elegant  and  readable  au- 
thor. For  more  than  a  generation  after  his  death  the 
schoolmeih  were  occupied  with  studying  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  without  producing  anything 
of  their  own.  Then  began  the  second  era  of  scholasti- 
«ism,  and  this  divides  itself  into  three  periods.  Duiiing 
-the  first,  which  extended  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1245),  Albertus 
Magnus  (1193-1280),  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (died  1274) 
«et  up  the  general  framework  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
while  Petrus  Hispanus  (perhaps  identical  with  Pope  John 
XXI.,  who  died  1277)  wrote  the  standard  text-book  of 
logic  for  the  remainder  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  (died  about  1264)  made  an  encyclopedia  which 
is  still  found  In  every  library  of  pretension.  During  this 
period  the  University  of  Paris  received  a  thorough  or- 
ganization, and  thought  there  became  exclusively  con- 
■centrated  upon  theology.  The  second  period,  which  laat- 
•ed  for  about  a  century,  was  the  great  age  of  scholastic 
thoughi^  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  universities 
«f  western  Europe  have  at  any  subsequent  time  been  so 
worthy  of  respect  as  when  Duns  Scotus  (died  1308)  and 
Ills  fc^owers  were  working  up  the  realistic  conception 
of  existence,  while  "Durus"  Durandus  (died  1332),  Occam 
<died  about  1349),  and  Buridanus  (died  after  1350)  were  urg- 
ing their  several  nominalistlc  theories,  and  other  writers, 
now  so  forgotten  that  it  is  useless  to  name  them,  were  pre- 
senting other  subtle  propositions  commanding  serious  ex- 
amination. During  this  period  the  scholastic  forms  of  dis- 
cussion were  fully  elaborated — methods  cumbrous  and 
inelegant,  but  enforcing  exactitude,  and  conformed  to  that 
stage  of  intellectual  development.  The  third  period,  ex- 
tending to  the  time  of  the  extinction  of  scholasticism,  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  presented  somewhat  diilerent 
characters  in  different  countries.  It  was,  however,  every- 
where marked  by  the  formal  perfectionment  of  systems, 
And  attention  to  trivial  matters,  with  decided  loss  of  vi- 
tality of  thought.  Among  the  innumerable  writers  of  this 
time  may  be  mentioned  Albert  of  Saxony  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury), Pierre  d'Ailly  (1360-1426),  Gerson  (1363-1429),  and 
Eckius,  adversary  of  Luther.  Those  subsequent  writers 
who  follow  colorless  traditions  of  scholasticism,  and  main- 
tain front  against  modern  thought^  must  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  an  era  different  from  either  of  those  men- 
tioned. 

scholia,  n.    Latin  plural  o£  scholium. 

scholiast  (sko'li-ast),  n.  [=  ¥.  seoUaste  =  Sp. 
esGoUasta  =  Pg.  esehoUaste  =  It.  scoUaste  =  G. 
scholiast,  <  NL.  scholiasta,  <  MGr.  axoXiaar^c,  a 
contmentator,  <  axo^iid^eiv,  write  commentaries, 
<Grr.(r;i;''''^«'i',  a  commentary:  see  sclwUum.']  One 
who  makes  scholia;  a  commentator;  an  anno- 
tator ;  especially,  an  ancient  grammarian  who 
.annotated  the  classics. 

The  title  of  this  satire,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  was 

"The  Keproach  of  Idleness";  though  in  others  of  the  echo- 

iiasts  it  is  inscribed  "Against  the  Luxury  and  Vices  of  the 

Rich."  Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  ill.,  Arg. 

The  Scholiasts  differ  in  that. 

Congreve,  On  the  Pindaric  Ode,  note. 

scholiastic  (sko-li-as'tik),  a.  [< scholiast  +  4c.'] 
Pertaining  to  a  scholiast  or  his  pursuits. 

scholiazet  (sko'li-az),  v.  i.  [<  MGr.  axoyiiAietv, 
write  commentaries:  see  scholiast.']  To  make 
scholia  or  notes  on  an  author's  work.     [Rare.] 

He  thinks  to  scholiaze  upon  the  gospel. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

scholicalt  (skol'i-kal),  a.  [<  *scholie  (<  L.  seho- 
licus,  <  Gr.  <!Xo>uk6q,  of  orhelonging  to  a  school, 
exegetical,  <  axo^i  school,  etc. :  see  school^)  + 
-al.]    Scholastic. 

It  is  a  common  schdieal  errour  to  fill  our  papers  and  note- 
books with  observations  of  great  and  famous  events. 

Hales,  Golden  Bemains,  p.  275. 

SCholiont  (sko'li-on),  n.    Same  as  scholium. 
Hereunto  have  I  added  a  certain  Glosse,  or  scJwlion,  for 
thexposition  of  old  wordes. 

Spenser,  To  Gabrlell  Harvey,  prefixed  to  Shep.  CaL 

scholium  (sko'li-um),  n. ;  pi.  scholia,  scholiums 
(-a,  -umz).  [Formerly  also  scholion,  also  scholy; 
<  "&.  scolie  =  Sp.  escolio  =  Pg.  escholio  =  It.  sco- 
lio,  <  ML.  scholium,  <  Gr.  axA^tov,  interpretation, 
commentary,  <  axo^,  discussion,  school:  see 
schooU.]  A  marginal  note,  annotation,  or  re- 
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mark;  an  explanatory  comment;  specifically, 
an  explanatory  remark  annexed  to  a  Latin  or 
Greek  author  by  an  early  grammarian.  Explan- 
atory notes  inserted  by  editors  in  the  text  of  Euclid's 
"Elements  "  were  called  scholia,  and  the  style  of  exposition 
resulting  from  this  was  considered  by  later  writers  so  ad- 
mirable that  they  deliberately  left  occasion  for  and  insert- 
ed scholia  in  their  own  writings.  A  geometrical  scholium 
is,  therefore,  now  an  explanation  orrefiection  inserted  into 
a  work  on  geometry  in  such  a  way  as  to  Interrupt  tlie  cur- 
rent of  mathematical  thought. 

SChoUard  (skol'ard),  n.  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  scholar. 

You  know  Mark  was  a  schollard,  sir,  like  my  poor,  poor 
sfster;  and  ...  I  tried  to  take  alter  him. 

Buhner,  My  Novel,  i.  3. 

SCholyt  (sko'li),  n.  [=  F.  scolie,  etc.,  <  ML. 
scholium,  scholium :  see  scholium.]  A  scholium. 

Without  scholy  or  gloss.     Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  36. 

That  scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  reader  and  a 
tractable,  that  should  think  it  plain  construction,  when  to 
be  commanded  in  the  Word  and  grounded  upon  the  Word 
are  made  all  one.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ill.  8. 

scholyt  (sko'li),  V.  i.     [<  scholy,  n.]    To  write 
comments. 
The  preacher  should  want  a  text,  whereupon  to  scholy. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ill.  8. 

Schomburgkia  (shom-b^r'ki-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1838),  named  after  the  traveler  E.  H.  Schom- 
iu/rgk  (1804-65).]  A  genus  of  orchids,  of  the 
tribe  Mpidendreie  and  subtribe  Lseliex.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  terminal  and  loosely  racemed  Inflorescence 
with  a  somewhat  wavy  perianth,  each  anther  with  eight 
pollen-masses,  four  in  each  celL  There  are  about  13  spe- 
cies, all  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are  epiphytes 
with  handsome  flowers  in  a  sitnple  raceme  on  an  elon- 
gated terminal  peduncle,  and  thick  pseudobulbs  or  long 
fleshy  stems,  which  are  covered  with  many  sheaths  and 
bear  at  the  apex  one,  two,  or  three  ovate  or  elongated 
rigid  and  fleshy  leaves.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  very 
long  and  slender  flower-stems,  and  the  large  dry  sheaths 
enveloping  them.  In  S.  tibidnis  of  Honduras,  the  hollow 
pseudobulb,  from  1  to  2  feet  long,  is  a  favorite  with  ants 
for  the  construction  of  their  nests,  and  is  used  by  children 
as  a  trumpet  (whence  also  its  name  in  cultivation  of  cow- 
hom  orchid). 

schondf ,  n.    See  shand. 

school^  (skbl),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  scool 
(So.  scule),  scole  (the  spelling  school,  with  scTj-, 
being  an  imperfect  conformation  to  the  L. 
schola,  as  similarly  with  scholar) ;  <  ME.  scole, 
scowle,  <  AS.  scohi,  a  school,  =  OFries.  sTcule, 
schule  =  D.  school  =  MLG.  schole  =  OHG.  scuola, 
MHG.  schMole,  G.  schule  =  Icel.  sJcoli  (<  AS.  ?) 
=  Sw.  sJcola  =  Dan.  skole  =  W.  ysgol  =  OF. 
escole,  F.  4cole  =  Sp.  escuela  =  Pg.  escola  =  It. 
scuola,  a  school,  <  L.  schola,  seola,  learned  dis- 
cussion or  disputation,  a  dissertation,  lecture, 
a  place  for  discussion  or  instruction,  a  school, 
the  disciples  of  a  particular  teacher,  a  school, 
sect,  etc.,  <  Gr.  axokii,  a  learned  discussion  or 
disputation,  a  dissertation,  lecture,  a  place  for 
discussion  or  instruction,  a  school,  a  transferred 
use  of  0X0^,  spare  time,  leisure ;  perhaps  <  ix'^i-'" 
W  '^^X-1  <'X^-))  hold,  stop :  see  scheme.  Hence 
(ttom  L.  schola  or  (jr.  axoi^ii)  also  scholar^  scho- 
lastic, scholium,  etc.]  1.  n.  1.  A  place  where 
instruction  is  given  in  arts,  science,  lan^ages, 
or  any  species  of  learning;  an  institution  for 
learning;  an  educational  establishment;  a 
school-house  ;  a  school-room,  in  modern  usage 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  place  or  establishment  of  edu- 
cation, as  day-schools,  grammar-schools,  academies,  col- 
leges, universities,  etc. ;  but  it  is  in  the  most  familiar  use 
restricted  to  places  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  im- 
parted to  the  young. 

She  hath  at  scole  and  elles  wher  him  soght. 
Til  finally  she  gan  so  f  er  «spye 
That  he  last  seyn  was  in  the  Jewerye. 

Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale,  1. 138. 
This  boke  is  made  for  chylde  jonge 
At  the  scawle  that  byde  not  longe ; 
Sone  it  may  be  conyd  &  had. 
And  make  them  gode  iff  thel  be  bad. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  25. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  HI.,  licence  was  granted 

to  Barbor  the  Bagpiper  to  visit  the  schools  for  minstrels 

In  parts  beyond  the  seas,  with  thirty  shillings  to  bear  his 

expenses.  Sinitt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  278. 

2.  The  body  of  pupils  collectively  in  anyplace 
of  instruction,  and  under  the  direction  of  one 
or  more  teachers :  as,  to  have  a  large  school. — 

3.  A  session  of  an  institution  of  instruction; 
exercises  of  instruction ;  school-work. 

How  now,  Sir  Hugh  1  no  school  to-day?  • 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  1.  10. 

4.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  lecture-room,  especial- 
ly in  a  university  or  college ;  hence,  the  body 
of  masters  and  students  in  a  university;  a 
university  or  college ;  in  the  plural,  the  schools, 
the  scholastics  generally. 

Wltnesse  on  him,  that  eny  perflt  clerk  is. 
That  in  scole  is  gret  altercacioun. 
In  this  matere,  and  gret  disputisoun, 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  I.  417. 
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That  elicitation  which  tfie  schools  intend  is  a  deducing 
of  the  power  of  the  will  into  act.  Alrp.  Bramhall. 

5.  A  large  room  or  hall  in  English  universities 
where  the  examinations  for  degrees  and  hon- 
ors take  place. — 6.  The  disciples  or  followers 
of  a  teacher ;  those  who  hold  a  common  doc- 
trine or  accept  the  same  teachings  or  princi- 
ples; those  who  exhibit  in  practice  the  same 
general  methods,  principles,  tastes,  or  intellec- 
tual bent;  a  sect  or  denomination  in  philoso- 
phy, theology,  science,  art,  etc.;  a  system  of 
doctrine  as  delivered  by  particular  teachers:  as, 
the  Socratic  school;  the  painters  of  the  Italian 
school;  the  musicians  of  the  German  school; 
economists  of  the  laisser-faire  school. 

In  twenty  manere  konde  he  trippe  and  daunce 

(After  the  scole  of  Oxenforde  tho). 

ChoMcer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 143. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith  concerning  the 

great  blessings  God  designs  in  these  divine  mysteries  by 

reason  of  any  difference  in  the  several  schools  of  C  bristians. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

7.  A  system  or  state  of  inatters  prevalent  at  a 
certain  time;  a  specific  method  or  oast  of 
thought;  a  particiUar  system  of  traiiling  with 
special  reference  to  conduct  and  manners :  as, 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school;  specifically, 
the  manifestation  or  the  results  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  school  (in  sense  6) :  as,  paintings  of 
the  Italian  Benaissanee  school. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 

Who  stUl  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  34. 
The  fact  that  during  the  twelfth  century  a  remarkable 
school  of  sculpture  was  developed  in  the  Ile-de- Prance  . . . 
— a  school  In  some  respects  far  in  advance  of  all  others  of 
the  Middle  Ages — has  not  received  the  attention  it  de* 
served  from  students  of  the  history  of  art. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  247. 

8.  Any  place  or  means  of  discipline,  improve- 
ment, instruction,  or  training. 

The  world, .  .  . 
Best  school  of  best  experience. 

ifiiton,  P.  E.,lli.  238. 
Court-breeding,  and  his  perpetual  conversation  with 
Flatterers,  was  but  a  bad  Schoole. 

MUton,  Elkonoklastes,  vi. 
Ye  prim  adepts  in  Scandal's  school. 
Who  rail  by  precept  and  detract  by  rule. 

Sheridan,  A  Portrait. 

9.  In  music,  a  book  or  treatise  designed  to  teach 
some  particular  branch  of  the  art :  as,  A.'s  vio- 
lin school — Alexandrian  BCllool.  See  Alexandrian. 
■ — Artlculatlou  scbooL    See  ortiaiZaiion.— Athenlaji 

school,  a  body  of  late  Neoplatonlsts,  followers  of  Plu- 
tarch the  great  (not  the  biographer).  Boethius  is  its  most 
distinguished  representative. — Atomic  school,  the  body 
of  ancient  atomlsts.— Board-school,  a  school  in  Great 
Britain  established  by  or  under  the  control  of  a  school- 
board  of  from  five  to  fifteen  members  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers under  authority  of  the  Edu  cation  Acts  of  1870  -1  and 
later  years.  These  board-schools  comprise  both  primary 
or  elementary  schools,  and  secondary  schools,  which  give 
a  higher  education.  They  are  supported  by  rates,  govern- 
ment grant  at  so  much  per  head  for  pupils  who  pass  the 
ofi[iclal  examination,  and  graded  school-fees  (which,  how- 
ever, are  remitted  in  the  case  of  parents  too  poor  to  pay). 
Keligious  instruction  (from  which,  however,  any  child  may 
be  withdrawn)  is  given  at  specified  times.  The  schools 
must  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  government  Inspector. — 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools.  See  brother.— 
Catechetical,  claustral,  common,  district,  Dntch, 
Ellac  school.  See  the  qualifying  words. — Dialectical 
school.  Same  as  Megarian  school. — Eleatic  school,  the 
school  founded  by  Xenophanes  at  Colophon,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Elea.  See  Eleatic. — Endowed  Schools 
Act.  See  endow.— Epicurean  school,  the  school  of  Epi- 
curus, otherwise  called  the  Garden. — Eretrian  school  of 
philosophy.  See  Eretrian. — Eristic  school.  Same  as 
Megarian  school. — Exterior  school,  in  medieval  univer- 
sities, a  school  not  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery. 

In  817  the  Council  of  Aachen  required  that  only  those 
who  had  taken  monastic  vows  should  be  admitted  to  the 
schools  within  the  monastery  walls,  the  regular  clergy  and 
others  being  confined  to  the  exterior  schools. 

Laurie,  Universities,  ill. 
Flemish  school  See  Flemish.—  Graded  school.  See 
graded. — Gframmar  school.  See  grammar-school.— TSigb. 
school,  a  school  of  secondary  instruction,  forming  the  con- 
clusion of  the  public-school  course,  and  the  link  between 
the  elementary  or  grammar  schools  and  the  technical 
schools  or  the  college  or  university.  Other  terms  are  still 
in  use  in  many  localities  to  designate  schools  of  this  gi-ade, 
as  academy,  free  academy,  union  school,  etc.  Even  gram- 
mar-school  is  still  sometinies  used  to  designate  a  school  of 
this  grade. 

English  philology  cannot  win  its  way  to  a  form  in  Amer- 
ican high-schools  until  It  shall  have  been  recognized  as  a 
worthy  pursuit  by  the  learned  and  the  wise. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 
Historical,  industrial.  Intermediate,  Ionic,  Lake, 
Lomhardlc  school.  See  the  qualifying  words.—  Mas- 
ters of  the  schools.  See  »n<ig*eri.— Megarian,  mid- 
dle-class, monodic  school.  See  the  adjectives. —  Na- 
tional schools.  In  Ireland,  those  schools  which  are  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  commissioners  of  na- 
tional education.  They  are  open  to  all  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  comprise  a  large  pait  of  all  the  schools  of 
Ireland.— Normal,  old,  organ  school.  See  the  qualify- 
ing words.—  Orthodox  school,  in  poltt.  econ.  See  pdUi- 
cof.- Oxford  school,  a  name  given  to  that  party  of  the 
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Church  of  England  which  adopted  the  principles  prom- 
ulgated in  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times.  The  members 
were  also  called  TracUi/riani  and  Pusej/ites.— Parochial 
BChoolB,  in  Scotland,  schools  established  in  the  different 
parishes,  in  accordance  with  legislative  enactments,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people 
at  low  rates.  Such  schools  are  now  merged  in  the  public 
schools,  the  management  of  them  having  been  transferred 
from  the  heritors  and  presbytery  of  the  Established 
Church  to  school-boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers. — Fel- 
oponneBiau  school.  See  i'e2()2x>nne8ian.— Peripatetic 
school,  the  school  founded  by  Aristotle  at  Athens. — Pri- 
maiy  school,  a  school  of  elementary  instruction  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  public-school  course. — Public  school,  in 
the  United  States,  same  as  cofmmon  school;  in  Scotland,  a 
school  under  the  management  of  a  school-board.  In  Eng- 
land public  schools  are  certain  classical  schools,  such  as 
Kugby,  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  patronized  chiefly  by 
the  wealthy  and  titled  classes.—  Public  Schools  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1S68  (81  and  32  Vict.,  o.  118)  providing 
for  the  government  and  extension  of  certain  pubhc  schools 
in  England.— Pythagorean  school,  the  school  founded 
by  Pythagoras.— Ragged  school,  afree  school,  supported 
by  voluntary  efforts,  for  the  education  (and  in  some  cases 
the  maintenance)  of  destitute  children.  Many  schools  of 
this  kind  were  established  in  Great  Britain  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  board-schools  they  have  become  less  impor- 
rant— Befonn  or  reformatory  school.  See  r^arma- 
tort/,».—Bhodla]i, Soman,  romantic  school.  Seethe 
adjectives.— Sabbath-SChooL  SxtaegaSimiay-school.— 
Satanic  school,  in  literary  criticiem,  a  school  of  writers, 
of  whom  Byron  was  a  conspicuous  representative^  char- 
acterized by  strong  appeals  to  passion  and  by  luridness  of 
style.— School  commissioner,  an  officer  charged  with 
the  general  oversight  of  public  instruction  tliroughout  a 
State :  sometimes  known  as  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  Public  Educatioti,  etc. ;  also,  as  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. [U.  S.] — School  of  CnidUS,  a  school  of  medicine 
antedating  that  of  Hippocrates,  or  the  school  of  Cos,  and 
located  in  the  town  of  Cnidus.  They  noted  friction-sounds 
of  pleurisy  and  tapped  the  thorax  for  empyema.—  School 
Of  Cos,  a  school  of  physicians  which  adopted  the  teachings 
of  Hippocrates,  including  the  doctrines  of  crasis,  coction, 
crisis,  and  prognosis.  They  had  vague  ideas  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  believing  that  the  brain  was  a  gland  and 
that  the  arteries  contained  air,  and  confusing  nerves  with 
tendons.  They  had  a  better  understanding  of  surgery.— 
School  of  design,  of  refuge,  of  the  prophets.  See  de- 
sign, r^fugei-f  prophet. —  School  of  the  Stoics.  Same  as 
me  Porch  (which  see,  under  porch).—  Scottish  school, 
a  group  of  philosophical  writers  of  Scotland  beginning 
with  Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1747).  They  are  intuition- 
alists  in  morals,  and  oppose  Locke  in  regard  to  innate 
ideas. — Skeptical  school,  a  group  of  skeptical  philoso- 
phers. These  embrace  in  ancient  times  the  Fyrrhonists 
and  Middle  Academy ;  in  modem  times  followers  of  Mon- 
taigne, of  Hume,  etc. —  Socratic  school,  one  of  the 
schools  founded  by  pupils  of  Socrates,  embracing  the  Me- 
garic  or  Eristic,  the  Elian,  the  Cynic,  and  the  Oyrenaio 
or  Hedonistic  schools,  and  the  Academy  of  Plato. — Sun- 
day school.  See  Sunday-school.—  Syrian  school,  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Porphyry  and  lamblichns,  Neo- 
platonists. — Tiibingen  school,  a  name  given  to  a  certain 
phase  of  modern  rationalistic  philosophy  which  took  its 
rise  (1825-60)  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  in  Ger- 
many, under  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  this  school  is  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
certain  opinions  and  parties  in  the  early  church,  that 
many  of  them  were  written  at  a  later  date  than  the  one 
usually  assigned  to  them,  and  that  they  are  rather  valua- 
ble as  indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  church  than  as 
authoritative  revelations,  or  even  as  authentic  records. 
The  name  is  also  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  given  to 
an  earlier  school  in  the  same  university,  which  taught 
almost  exactly  the  reverse — namely,  the  credibility,  integ- 
rity, and  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  school 
or  to  education :  as,  a  «cfeooJ  custom. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  the  schoolmen ;  scholastic :  as,  school 
philosophy  (scholasticism). 

The  unsatisfactorinesB  and  barrenness  of  the  school- 
philosophy  have  persuaded  a  great  many  learned  men  to 
substitute  the  chymists  three  principles  instead  of  those 
of  the  schools.  Boyle,  Origin  of  Forms,  Preface. 

There  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities,  greater  intri- 
cacies and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well-written 
piece  of  nonsense  than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound 
tract  of  scAooI-divinity.    Addison,  Whig-Examiner,  No.  4. 
In  quibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  tcAfloJ-divine. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  102. 

Their  author  was  Spenerus,  from  whom  they  learnt  to 
despise  all  ecclesiastical  polity,  all  scAooi  theology,  all  forms 
and  ceremonies.  Chambergs  Oye.  (1738),  art.  Pietists. 

SChooU  (sk61),i!.  t.  [<  school^,  re.]  1.  To  edu- 
cate, instruct,  or  train  in  or  as  in  school ;  teach. 

He 's  gentle,  never  achaol'd,  yet  learned. 

Shale,  As  yon  Like  it,  i.  1. 173. 
So  Macer  and  Mundungus  school  the  Times, 
And  write  in  rugged  Prose  the  Bules  of  softer  Shymes. 
Congreve,  Of  Pleasing. 

2.  To  teach,  train,  or  discipline  with  the  thor- 
oughness and  strictness  of  a  school;  discipline 
thoroughly;  bring  under  control. 

Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart, 
To  sclwol  her  disobedient  heart. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iv.  14. 
She  schooled  herself  so  far  as  to  continue  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  all  her  public  duties. 

iVescott,  Ferd.  andlsa.,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  discipline  or  take  to  task;  reprove;  chide 
and  admonish. 
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Good  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a  fault  you  are  not  free  from. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 
Thy  father  has  school'd  thee,  I  see. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

school^  (sk51),  n.  [Now  spelled  school  in  con- 
formity with  sehooV;  with  which  school^  is  ult. 
identical;  early  mod.  E.  scool,  scoole,  scale,  scule, 
scull,  shull,  <  ME.  scull,  senile,  prop,  scole,  <  AS. 
scolu,  a  school,  a  multitude  (=  D.  school,  a 
school,  a  multitude) :  see  schooU,  and  ef .  shoaP, 
the  assibUated  form  of  the  same  word.  ]  A  large 
number  of  fish,  or  porpoises,  whales,  or  the  lite, 
feeding  or  migrating  together;  a  company. 

A  scole  of  Dolphins  rushing  up  the  river,  and  encoun- 
tered by  a  sort  of  Crocodiles,  fighting  as  it  were  for  sov- 
ei'aignty.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  78. 

A  knauish  shdl  of  boyes  and  girles 
Did  pelt  at  him  with  stones. 

Women-,  Albion's  England,  i. 
And  there  they  fly  or  die  like  scaled  senilis 
Before  the  belching  whale. 

Shak.,  1.  and  C,  i.  6.  22. 
A  ripple  on  the  water  grew, 
A  school  of  porpoise  flashed  in  view. 

WhitHer,  Snow-Bound. 

school^  (skei),  V.  i.    [<  school^,  ».]   1.  To  form 

or  go  in  a  school,  as  fish;  run  together;  shoal. 

The  weakflsh  run  singly  and  much  larger  in  size— four 

times  the  weight  of  those  schooling — coming  along  under 

the  still  water  of  the  ledges. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  244. 

2.  To  go  or  move  in  a  body;  troop. 
We  schooled  back  to  the  Poorhouse  Gorse. 

The  Meld,  April  4, 1886.  (Eneyc.  Brit.) 
To  school  up,  to  crowd  close  together  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water :  as,  menhaden  do  aot  school  up  until  the 
beginning  of  the  summer. 

schoolable  (sk6'la,-bl),  a.  [<  school^  +  -able.'\ 
Of  school  age.     ["feecent.] 

Each  tax-payer  .  .  .  would  have  a  far  less  burden  to 
bear  in  the  work  of  getting  all  the  schoolable  children 
within  the  schools.  Science,  XII.  8S. 

SChool-authOTt  (skora"thor),  n.  A  schoolman. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Jirticles  of  Keligion, 
xiii. 

school-board  (skol'bord),  n.  A  local  board  of 
education  or  school-committee ;  specifically,  in 
Great  Britain,  a  body  of  managers,  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  male  and  female,  in  a  town  or 
parish,  to  provide  adequate  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  every  ehUd  in  the  district,  with  the 
power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren at  school,  unless  their  education  is  satis- 
factorily provided  for  otherwise. 

school-book  (skol'buk),  n.  A  book  used  in 
schools. 

school-boy  (skSl'boi),  n.  A  boy  belonging  to 
or  attending  a  school. 

Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.-145. 

school-bred  (skSl'bred),  a.  Educated  in  a 
school. 

That,  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still. 

Cawper,  Tirocinium,  1.  840. 

school-clerkt  (skol'Mferk),  n.     [Early  mod.  E. 

also  schole-clark ;  <  school^  +  cferfc.]    One  who 

is  versed  in  the  learning  of  schools. 

The  greatest  schdle  clarks  are  not  alwayes  the  wisest  men. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  &.\  i.  3. 

school-committee  (skorko-mit''''f  )j  n.    A  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  a  town  or  district. 
Schoolcraft  (skSl'kraft),  n.    Learning. 
He  has  met  his  parallel  in  wit  and  Schoolcraft. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iL  2. 

school-dame  (skol'dam),.«.    A  female  teacher 
of  a  school;  a  schoolmistress. 
school-days  (skSl'daz),  n.  pi.    The  time  of  life 
during  which  children  attend   school;   time 
passed  at  school. 

Is  it  all  forgot? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood,  innocence? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ilL  2.  202. 

school-district  (skel'dis'^trikt),  n.    One  of  the 
districts  into  which  a  town  or  city  is  divided  for 
the  establishment  and  management  of  schools. 
school-doctor  (skol'dok^tgr),  n.     A  school- 
man. 

From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  word  of 
God,  and  forsook  the  scliool-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  336. 

schooleryt  (skB'16r-i),  n.  [<  schooV-  +  -ery.l 
That  wMeh  is  taught,  as  at  a  school;  precepts 
collectively. 

A  filed  toung  f  urpisht  with  tearmes  of  art. 
No  art  of  schoole,  but  courtiers  schoolery. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  L  70L 


school-name 

school-fellow  (skel'feFo),  n.  One  educated 
at  the  same  Bcnool;  an  associate  in  school;  a 
schoolmate. 

The  emulation  of  school-fdlows  often  puts  life  and  in- 
dustry into  young  lads.  ImsH. 

school-fish  (skol'fish),  n.  1.  Any  kind  of  fish 
that  schools  habitually;  also,  any  individual 
fish  of  a  school. —  2.  Specifically,  the  menha- 
den, Brevoortia  tyrarmus.     [New  York.] 

school-girl  (skol'gW),  n.  A  girl  belonging  to 
or  attending  a  school. 

school-house  (skol'hous),  n.  1.  A  building  ap- 
propriated for  use  as  a  school. —  2.  The  dvpell- 
ingiouse,  generally  attached  to  or  adjoining  a 
school,  provided  by  the  school  authorities  for 
the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress. 
[Great  Britain  and  Ireland.] 

schooling  (sko'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sehool\ 
4;.]     1.  Instruction  in  school;  tuition. 

My  education  was  not  cared  for.  I  scarce  had  any  school- 
ing but  what  I  taught  myself.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxi. 
2.  Compensation  for  instruction ;  price  paid 
to  an  instructor  for  teaching  pupils. —  3.  Re- 
proof; reprimand. 

You  shall  go  with  me>, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  1. 116. 

school-inspector  (skol'in-spek'''tgr),  n.  An 
official  appointed  to  examine  schools  and  de- 
termine whether  the  education  given  in  them  is 
satisfactory. 
SChoolma'am  (skol'mg.m),  n.  A  schoolmiB- 
tress.     [Rural,  New  Eng.] 

I  don't  care  if  she  did  put  me  on  the  girls'  side,  she  is 
the  best  Schoohna'am  I  ever  went  to. 

5.  Jvdd,  Margaret,  11.  8. 

SChoolmaid  (skol'mad),  n.    A  school-girl. 
Immi.  Is  she  your  cousin? 
Isab.  AdoptecQy;  as  scAooZ-TmiicZfi  change  their  names 
By  vain  though  apt  affection.     Shak.,  M,  for  M.,  1.  4.  47.1 

schoolman  (skSl'man),  n. ;  pi.  schoolmen  (-men).! 
A  master  in  one  oi  the  medieval  universities 
or  other  schools;  especially,  a  Christian  Peri- 
patetic of  the  middle  ages ;  a  scholastic.    See 
scholasticism. 

The  Schoolmen  reckon  up  seven  sorts  of  Corporal  Alms, 
and  as  many  of  Spiritual.        StCUingfleet,  Sermons,  IL  vii. 

If  you  want  definitions,  axioms,  and  arguments,  I  am 
an  able  schoolr^man.  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  i.  1. 

There  were  days,  centuries  ago,  when  the  sehoolvten 
fancied  that  they  could  bring  into  class  and  line  all  human 
knowledge,  and  encroach  to  some  extent  upon  the  divine, 
by  syllogisms  and  conversions  and  oppositions. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  DO, 

schoolmarm  (skijl'mam),  n.  A  bad  spelling  of 
SChoolma'am.     [U.  8.] 

schoolmaster  (skol'mas'''ter),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  scholemaster ;  <  ME.  scolmeistre,  scole- 
maistre  (=  D.  schoolmeester  =  MHG.  schnoU 
meister,  G.  schulmeister  =  Sw.  skolmdstare  = 
Dan.  sJcolemester) ;  <  school?-  +  master^.^  A  man 
who  presides  over  or  teaches  a  school;  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  school. 

He  saith  it  [leamlngl  is  the  corrupter  of  the  simple,  the 
schoolemaster  of  sinne,  the  storehouse  of  treacherie;  the 
reuiuer  of  vices,  and  mother  of  cowardize. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  39. 

The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  \tutor,  E.  V.]  to  bring  as 
unto  Christ.  Gal.  iii.  ii. 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  a  phrase  used  to  expreea 
the  general  diffusion  of  education  and  of  intelligence  re- 
sulting from  education.  It  is  also  often  used  ironically 
(abroad  taken  as  'absent  in  foreign  parts')  to  imply  a  cod- 
aition  of  ignorance. 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing 
in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad — a  per- 
son less  imposing — in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  insignifi- 
cant. The  schoolnuuter  is  abroad;  and  I  trast  to  him. 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  mlUtaiy 
array.  Brougham,  Speech,  Jan.  29, 1828.    (BartieU.) 

schoolmate  (skol'mat),  n.  [<  schooU  +  matc^.] 
One  of  either  sex  who  attends  the  same  school; 
a  school  companion. 

school-miss  (skol'mis),  n.  A  young  girl  who 
is  still  at  school.     [Rare.] 

schoolmistress  (skol'misnres),  n.  [=  D.  school- 
mestres,  schoolmatres ;  as  school^  +  mistress.) 
The  mistress  of  a  school:  a  woman  who  gov- 
erns a  school  for  childreii,  but  may  or  may  not 
teach. 

Such  precepts  1  have  selected  from  the  most  consider- 
able which  we  have  from  nature,  that  exact  schoolmMrea. 

Drydat. 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  School-mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame. 

SheneUme,  School-mistress,  st  1 

school-name  (skol'nam),  n.  An  abstract  term; 
an  abstraction;  a  word  used  by  schoolmen 
only. 

As  for  virtue,  he  counted  it  but  a  school-name. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i». 


Bchool-pence 

school-pence  (sksrpens),  n.jal.  A  small  weekly 
sum  paid  in  school 'for  tuition.  [Great  Brit- 
ain.] 

It  the  parents  are  to  pay  sehoolpenee,  why  are  not  their 
pence  taken  lor  providing  a  dally  substantial  dinner  for 
the  children?  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  741. 

school-pointt  (Bkel'point),  n.  A  point  for  seho- 
lastic  disputation. 

They  be  rather  spent  in  declaryng  seholepoynt  rules 
than  In  gathering  fit  examples  tor  vse  and  vtterance. 

Aschami,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  131. 
Dispute  no  more  in  this ;  for  know,  young  man, 
These  are  no  school-points.  Ford,  'Tls  Fity,  i.  1. 

school-room  (skerrSm),  n.  1.  A  room  for 
teaching:  as,  the  duties  of  the  school-room. — 
2.  School  acoommodation :  as,  the  city  needs 
more  school-room. 

school-ship  (skSl'ship),  n.  A  vessel  used  for 
the  instruction  and  training  of  boys  and  young 
men  in  practical  seamanship. 

school-taught  (skol'tS^t),  a.  Taught  at  or  in 
school  or  tLe  schools. 

Let  sehool-ta/ught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 

Ooldemtth,  Traveller,  I.  41. 

school-teacher  (8k81'te'''oh6r),  ».    One  who 

gives  regular  instruction  in  a  school. 
school-teaching  (skol'te"ching),  n.    The  bTjsi- 

nesB  of  instruction  in  a  school, 
school-time  (skar  tim),  n.   l .  The  time  at  which 

a  school  opens :  as,  nine  o'clock  is  school-time. 

— 2.  The  time  in  Ufe  passed  at  school. 

Lite  here  is  but  the  schooltime  of  eternity  hereafter. 

Lancet,  No.  8601,  p.  708. 

school-whale  (skSl'hwal),  n.  A  whale  that  ha- 
bitually schools,  or  one  in  the  act  of  schooling ; 
one  of  a  school  of  whales:  opposed  to  lone 
whale. 

schooly  (skS'U),  n.  [Cf.  school-fish,  2.]  The 
menhaden. 

schooner  (skS'nfer),  n.  [The  first  vessel  so  call' 
ed  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  by  Captain  Andrew  Eobinson,  about 
1713.  When  the  vessel  slid  off  the  stocks  into 
the  water,  a  bystander  cried  out,  "O.  how  she 
scoons  I "  Eobinson  instantly  replied, "  A  scoon- 
er  let  her  bel";  and  from  that  time  vessels  of 
this  kind  have  gone  by  the  name  thus  acciden- 
tally imposed.  The  proper  spelling  is  scooner, 
lit.  'skipper'  or  'skimmer,'  <  scoon^  <!•  v.,  + 
-eri.  It  is  now  spelled  schooner,  as  if  derived 
<  D.  schooner;  but  the  D.  schooner,  G.  schoner, 
schooner,  sehwner,  8w.  skonert,  Dan.  shonnert, 
P.  schooner,  8p.  Pg.  escvma,  Russ.  shhuna,  Turk. 
uskuna,  are  all  from  !E.  .A  similar  allusion  to 
the  lignt,  skimming  movement  of  the  vessel  is 
involved  in  the  usual  P.  name  for  a  schooner, 
goelette,  lit.  'a  little  gull,'  dim.  of  goeland,  a 
gull,  <  Bret,  gwelan  =  W.  gwylcm  =  Corn,  gul- 
Tan,  a  gull :  see  gull^.']  1 .  A  fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessel,  formerly  with  only  two  masts,  but  now 
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schooner-smack  (ske'nfer-smak),  n.  A  schoon- 
er-rigged flshing-smaok :  the  first  form  of  sharp- 
bowed  schooner,  out  of  which  the  present 
Gloucester  schooner  was  developed. 

schorget,  n.  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
scourge. 

SChorist  (sho'rist),  n.  [G.  schorist  (see  def.).] 
An  advanced  student  in  German  Protestant 
universities  who  made  a  fag  of  a  younger  stu- 
dent.   See  permal. 

schorl,  shorl  (sh&rl),  n.  [=  P.  schorl,  <  G. 
schorl  =  Sw.  skorl  =  Dan.  skjorl,  schorl;  per- 
haps <  Sw.  shor  =  Dan.  sl^or,  brittle,  frail.]  A 
term  used  by  early  mineralogists  to  embrace  a 
large  group  of  crvBtalUzed  minerals :  later  lim- 
ited to  common  black  tourmalin.  Schorl  is  closely 
connected  with  granite,  in  which  it  often  occurs,  espe- 
cially in  tin-producing  regions,  schorl  being  a  frequent 
associate  of  the  ores  of  this  metal. — Blue  schorl,  a  va- 
riety of  haiiyne.— Red  schoil,  titanic  BChorl,  names  of 
rutHe.— Schorl  rock,  an  aggregate  of  schorl  and  quartz. 
—Violet  schorl,  axinite.— white  schorl,  albite. 

schorlaceons,  shorlaceous  (sh6r- la 'shins),  a. 
[<  schorl  +  -aceous.'\  In  mineral.,  containing 
schorl  or  black  tourmalin,  as  granite  sometimes 
does. 

schorlomite  (shdr'lo-mit),  n.  A  silicate  of  ti- 
tanium, iron,  and  calcium,  occurring  massive, 
of  a  black  color  and  conchoidal  fracture,  at 
Magnet  Cove  in  Arkansas.  Tlie  name,  which  was 
given  to  it  by  Shepard,  refers  to  its  resemblance  to  tour- 
malin or  schorl.  It  is  often  associated  with  a  titanif  erous 
garnet,  and  is  itself  sometimes  included  in  the  garnet 
group. 

schorlous  (shdr'lus),  a.  [<  schorl  +  -oms.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  schorl  or  tourmalin; 
possessing  the  properties  of  schorl. 

schorly  (shdr'li),  a.  [<  schorl  +  -^i.]    Relating 

to  or  containing  schorl  or  tourmalin Schorly 

grajlite,  a  granite  consisting  of  schorl,  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica.    Sir  C.  Lyett. 

schottische  (sho-tesh'),  n.  [Also  schotUsh;  <  G. 
schotUsch,  Scottish,  <  Schotte,  a  Scot :  see  Scot^, 
ScotUsh."]  1.  Avariety  of  polka. — 2.  Music  for 
such  a  dance  or  in  its  rhythm. 

schout  (skout),  n.  [<  D.  schout,  a  bailiff,  sheriff, 
earlier  schouwt,  a  spy,  overseer,  bailiff,  <  OP. 
escoute,  a  spy,  scout:  see  «ccm«i.]  A  bailiff  or 
sheriff:  in  the  Dutch  settlements  in  America 
this  oflScer  corresponded  nearly  to  a  sheriff, 
but  had  some  functions  reseinbUng  those  of  a 
municipal  chief  justice. 

Startled  at  first  by  the  unexpected  order,  and  doubtful 
perhaps  of  their  right  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  schoiet, 
the  soldiers  hesitated.  The  Atlantic,  LXIV.  192. 

Schrader's  grass.    Same  as  rescue-grass. 

Schrankia  (shrang'M-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willdenow, 
1805),  named  after  Pfanz  von  Paula  Schrank 
(1747-1835),  a  German  naturalist.]  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  of  the  suborder  Mimosese 
and  tribe  Ewmimoseee.  it  is  characterized  by  funnel- 
shaped  gamopetalons  flowers  in  a  globose  or  cylindrical 
spike,  with  separate  and  projecting  stamens,  and  a  many- 
ovnled  ovanr  becoming  in  fruit  an  acute  and  linear  prickly 
legume  with  a  dilated  persistent  margin  as  broad  as  the 


Four-masted  Schooner. 

often  with  three,  and  sometimes  with  four, 
five,  and  even  seven.  Schooners  lie  nearer  the  wind 
.  than  square-rigged  vessels,  are  more  easily  bandied,  and 
require  much  smaller  crews,  hence  their  general  use  as 
coasters  and  yachts.    See  also  cut  under  piM-hoat. 

Went  to  see  Captain  Robinson's  lady.  .  .  .  This  gentle- 
man was  the  first  contriver  of  acAoonera,  and  built  the 
first  of  the  sort  about  eight  years  since. 

Dr.  Motet  Prince,  Letter  written  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 

[Sept.  26, 1721  (quoted  by  Babson,  Hist,  of  Glouces- 

[ter,  p.  262).    (JTeftsJer's  Die*.) 

2.  A  covered  emigrant-wagon  formerly  used 
on  the  prairies.  See  prairie-schooner. — 3.  A 
tall  glass  used  for  liquor,  especially  lager-beer, 
and  supposed  to  hold  more  than  an  ordinary 
beer-glass.  [Colloq.,U.  S.]— Topsail  schooner, 
a  schooner  which  has  no  tops  at  her  foremast,  and  is  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  at  her  mainmast.  She  differs  from  a  her- 
maphrodite brig  in  that  she  is  not  properly  square-rigged 
at  her  toremaat,  having  no  top  and  carrying  a  fore-and-aft 
foresail,  instead  of  a  square  foresail  and  a  spencer  or  try- 
sail.   Dana. 


ovuled  ovaiy  becoming  in  fruit  an  acute  and  linear  prickly 
legume  with  a  dilated  persistent  margin  as  broad  as  the 
valves,  and  from  which  the  latterfallaway.  There  aree  spe- 
cies, all  American,  one  extending  also  into  tropical  Africa. 
8.  uncinaia,  known  as  tentative  brier,  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  [Tnited  States.  They  are  commonly  prostrate 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  armed  with  recurved  spines,  and 
bearing  bipinnate  leaves  with  many  small  leaflets  which 
are  often  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  rose-col- 
ored or  purplish  flower-heads  are  solitary  or  clustered  in 
the  axils, 

schreihersite  (shri'b6r-sit),  n.  [Named  after 
Carl  von  Schreibers  of  Vienna,  a  director  of  the 
imperial  cabinet.]  A  phosphide  of  iron  and 
nickel,  occurring  in  steel-gray  folia  and  grains 
in  many  meteoric  irons :  it  is  not  known  to  oc- 
cur as  a  terrestrial  mineral. 

schrinkt,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  shrink. 

Schroeder's  operations.    See  operation. 

schroetterite  (shr6t'6r-it), ».  [<  Schroetter, yf'ho 
first  described  it,  H-  -ite^,]  A  hydrous  silicate 
of  aluminium,  related  to  allophane. 

schrofift,  n.    See  scruff,  shruff. 

schrychet,  "•  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  shriek. 

schuchint.  *»■    An  obsolete  form  of  scutcheon. 

SChuitt  (skoit),  n.  [Also  schmjt;  <  D.  schuit, 
MD.  schuyt,  a  small  boat :  see  scout^.'l  A  short, 
clumsy  Dutch  vessel  used  in  rivers. 

We  .  .  .  took  a  8cA«i*,  and  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  and  conversation  of  the  passengers,  where 
most  speak  French.  Pepys,  Diary,  May  18,  1660. 

Schulhof  repeating  rifle.    See  rifle^. 

Schultze's  phantom,  A  manikin  of  the  fe- 
male pelvis  and  adjacent  parts,  used  in  teach- 
ing obstetrics. 

SChulzite  (shul'tsit), ».  [<  Guillaume  SchuU,  a 
French  geologist,  -I-  -»<e2,]    Same  as  geocronite. 

schuytt,  »•    See  schmt. 

Schwab's  series.    See  series. 


Schwenkfelder 

Schwalbea  (shwal'be-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gronovius, 
1737),  named  after  C'.  &.  SchwaXbe,  a  physician 
from  Holland,  who  wrote  on  Parther  India, 
1715.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalons  plants  of  the 
order  Scrophularinese  and  tribe  Euphrasiex. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  two  bractlets,  a  two- 
lipped  calyx  and  corolla,  tour  stamens,  equal  anther-cells, 
and  as  fruit  an  ovate  capsule  with  very  numerous  linear 
seeds.  The  only  species,  8.  Americana,  is  a  native  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Massachusetts 
southward,  and  is  known  as  chaff-teed.  It  is  a  perennial 
hairy  herb,  with  ovate  and  entire  opposite  leaves  which 
become  nan'ower  and  alternate  above,  and  yellowish 
and  purple  flowers  in  a  somewhat  one-sided  wand-like 
raceme. 

Schwann's  sheath.  Same  as  primitive  sheath 
(which  see,  under jprimiiwe). 

schwartzembergite  (shwarts'em-b6rg-it),  n. 
[Named  from  Senor  Schwartzemberg  of  Copia- 
po.]  A  mineral  containing  the  iodide,  chlorid, 
.and  oxid  of  lead,  occurring  with  galena  at  a 
mine  in  Ataeama,  South  America. 

Schwartze's  operation.    See  operation. 

Schwartzian  (shwart'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Schwartz  (see  def.)  +  ■dan.']  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mathematician  H.  A.  Schwartz. 
— Schwartzian  derivative.    See  derivative. 

II,  n.  That  differential  function  of  a  variable 
y  which  is  denoted  by  the  expression  2y'  y'" 
— 3i/"2,  where  the  accents  denote  differentia- 
tions. It  is  the  first  function  which  attracted 
attention  as  a  reciprocant. 

schwatzite  (shwat'sit),  n.  [<  Sahwatz  (see  def.) 
+  -ite^.']  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  containing 
15  per  cent,  of  mercury :  it  is  found  at  Schwatz 
(Schwarz)  in  Tyrol. 

Schweiggeria (shwi-ge'ri-a),^.  [NL. (Sprengel, 
1821),  named  after  A.  P.  Schweigger  (1788-1821), 
a  German  naturalist.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Violariese  and  tribe  Violese, 
with  flowers  similar  to  the  type  as  seen  in  the 
violet  in  the  enlarged  and  spurred  lower  petals, 
the  peculiar  membranous  dilatation  of  the  an- 
ther-connectives, and  the  spur  upon  the  two 
lower  anthers,  but  distinguished  by  the  very 
unequal  sepals.  The  2  species  are  natives,  one  of 
Brazil,  the  other  of  Mexico,  and  are  erect  shrubs  with  al- 
ternate leaves  and  solitary  flowers  in  the  axils.  S-  parvi- 
Jtora  of  Brazil  is  in  cultivation  as  a  greenhouse  evergreen 
under  the  name  of  tongue-violet  (so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  white  flowers)- 

Schweinfurth  blue,  ^een.    See  Wue,  green^. 

Schweinitzia  (shwi-nit'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Elliott, 
1818),  named  after  L.  D.  von  Schweinitz  (1780- 
1834),  an  American  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Monotropese. 
It  is  characterized  by  persistent  flowers  with  five  scale- 
like erect  sepals,  a  bell-shaped  flve-lobed  corolla,  ten 
stamens  with  introrsely  pendulous  anthers,  a  disk  with 
ten  rounded  lobes,  and  a  globose  flve-celled  ovary  with 
very  numerous  ovules  crowded  upon  thick  two-lobed  pla- 
centffi.  The  only  species,  8.  odorata,  is  a  rare  smooth 
and  scaly  leafless  parasitic  herb,  which  is  found  native 
in  the  United  States  from  near  Baltimore  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  mountains,  and  known  as  tweet  pine- 
tap.  The  flesh-colored  and  nodding  flowers  form  a  loose 
spike,  and,  like  the  whole  plant,  emit  the  odor  of  vic- 
lets. 

schweitzerite  (shwi'ts6r-it),  n.  [<  G.  Schweitzer, 
Swiss,  +  -ite^.]  A  variety  of  serpentine  from 
Zermatt  in  Switzerland. 

schwelle  (shwel'e),  n.  _[G.]  A  threshold  or 
limen  in  the  psychophysical  sense ;  the  great- 
est nerve-excitation  of  a  given  kind  which  fails 
to  produce  any  sensation.  A  sound,  a  taste,  a  smell, 
a  pressure,  etc.,  as  physical  excitations  produce  no  sen- 
sations at  all  unless  their  intensity  is  greater  than  a  cer- 
tain limit.— Differential  schwelle,  a  difference  of  sen- 
sible excitations  of  a  given  kind  which  is  the  greatest 
that  cannot  be  perceived.  The  existence  of  a  differential 
schwelle  has  been  disproved.  Any  difference  of  sensible 
excitations  produces  a  difference  of  sensations ;  and  al- 
though this  difference  may  be  too  small  to  be  directly  per- 
ceived with  a  given  effort  of  attention,  it  will  produce  mea- 
surable psychological  eflfecte. 

Schwendenerian  (shwen-de-ne'ri-an),  n.  and  a. 
£<  Schwendener  (see  Schwendenerism)  +  -ian.'} 
I.  n.  A  believer  in  Schwendenerism, 

II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Schwendener  or 
his  theory. 

Schwendenerism  (shwen'den-er-izm),  n.  [< 
Schwendener  (see  def.)  -I-  -ism."}  The  theory  of 
Schwendener  (a  German  botanist,  born  1829) 
that  a  lichen  consists  of  an  algal  host-plant  and 
a  parasitic  fungus.     See  lAchenes. 

According  to  Schuiendeneritm,  a  lichen  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual plant,  but  rather  a  community  made  up  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  cryptogams.       Mncyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  567. 

Schwenkfelder  (shwengk'fel-d6r),  n.  [< 
Schwenkfeld  (see  def.)  -I-  -eri.]  A  member  of  a 
German  denomination  founded  in  Silesia  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Kaspar  Schwenkfeld.  They- 
select  their  ministers  by  lot,  maintain  a  strict  church  dis- 
cipline, and  do  not  observe  the  sacraments.  They  are 
now  found  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 


Schwenkfeldian 

Schwenkfeldian  (ahwengk'fel-di-an),  n.  [< 
Schwenkfeld  (see  Schwerikfelder)  +  -ia».]  A 
Schwenif  elder. 

Schwenkfeld  left  behind  him  a  sect  who  were  called  sub- 
sequently by  others  SchwerO^eldiam,  but  who  called  them- 
selves "Confessors  of  the  Glory  of  Christ." 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  463. 

Bchyttlet,  schyttylt, «.  and  a.  Middle  English 
forms  of  shuttle. 

Sciadiacese  (si-ad-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sei- 
adium  +  -aceee.']  A  family  of  fresh-water  algse, 
taking  its  name  from  the  genus  Sciadimn. 

Sciadium  (si-a-di'nm),  n.  [NL.  (A.  Braun),  < 
Gr.  oKcAdim,  CKcideiov,  an  umbrella  or  sunshade, 
<  aiad,  shade,  shadow.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water 
algsB,  of  the  order  Eremobise  and  class  Froto- 
coecoideee,  typical  of  the  family  Sciadiacese. 
Each  cell-famfly  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cylindrical 
cells,  each  of  which  is  contracted  at  the  base  into  a  short 
slender  stem  by  which  they  are  united,  causing  the  long 
cells  to  spread  above. 

Sciadophyllum  (si"a-do-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (P. 
Browne,  1756),  so  cailec[  with  ref.  to  the  use  of 
the  leaves  as  a  sunshade ;  <  Gr.  oKidg  (sKtad-),  a 
shade,  canopy  (<  aiad,  shade),  +  ipiiMov,  leaf.] 
A  genus  of  polyjjetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Araliaeese  and  series  Panacese.  it  is  characterized 
by  flowers  with  usually  five  valvate  petals  united  at  the 
apex  into  a  deciduous  membrane,  as  many  rather  long  sta- 
mens, a  flattened  disk,  and  an  ovary  with  three  to  flve  cells 
with  distinct  styles.  The  fruit  consists  of  fleshy  drupes 
with  a  hard  compressed  stone.  There  are  about  25  species, 
all  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are  trees  or  shnilts, 
usually  with  radiately  compound  leaves  and  entire  leaflets, 
and  often  with  elongated  stipules.  Their  flowers  are  borne 
In  small  heads  or  in  umbellets  which  are  grouped  in  a  ra- 
ceme or  panicle  or  terminal  umbel.  For  S.  Brownei,  also 
called  angelica-treet  see  fftdapee-tree ;  for  S.  capitatwm 
(Hedera  midtiflora),  also  known  as  eandlewood,  see  Jn'oad- 
lea/ed  balsam^  under  balsam,  A  third  West  Indian  spe- 
cies, S.  Jaamini  (also  AraXia  arbarea),  a  small  tree  bear- 
ing elliptical  leaves  and  white  berries,  is  there  known  as 
lobloUy-sweetwood. 

Sciadopitys  (si-a-dop'i-tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Buiaq 
(-ad-),  a  shade,  canopy,  +  wirvc,  a  pine-tree :  see 
pi/ne^.']  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  of  the  tribe 
AbietinesB  and  subtribe  Taxodinse,  distinguished 
by  a  lamina  whiehbears  seven  to  nine  ovules  and 
becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  hardened,  com- 
posing nearly  the  whole  scale  of  the  cone  when 
mature.  The  only  species,  5.  (sometimes  Taaeus)  verH- 
ciUaia,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  known  in  cultivation  as  wm- 
brella-pine  and  parasol-fir.  It  is  a  tall  evergreen  tre& 
bearing  as  its  true  leaves  minute  scales,  and  as  apparent 
leaves,  rigid  linear  phyllodia,  resembling  pine-needles, 
which  are  produced  yearly  in  small  radiating  and  long- 
persistent  tufts.  The  hard,  thick  cones,  about  3  inches 
long,  consist  of  numerous  closely  imbricated  rounded 
woody  scales  which  flnally  gape  apart  as  in  the  pine, 
discharging  the  flattened  and  broadly  winged  seeds.  It 
is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  with  compact  white  wood,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  80  or  sometimes  140  feet. 
Scisena  (si-e'na),  n.  [NL.  (Artedi),  <  L.  sciama, 
<  Gr.  auaiva,  a  sea-fish,  the  maigre,  <  OKtd,  shade, 
shadow.]  A  Linnean  genus  of  fishes,  typical 
of  the  family  S&ieenidsB.  It  is  restricted  by  recent 
authors  to  such  ScU&ninx  as  have  the  lower  pharyngeal 
bones  distinct,  the  lower  jaw  without  barbels,  the  anal 
spines  two,  and  well-developed  teeth  persistent  in  both 
jaws.  In  this  narrow  sense  the  species  are  still  so  numer- 
ous in  all  warm  seas  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish various  sections  regarded  by  some  as  of  generio 
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and  the  ventrals  thoracic  and  complete.  In  this  sense  it 
has  been  used  by  almost  all  recent  writers,  (d)  In  Giin- 
ther's  system  it  is  the  only  family  of  the  Acanthopterygii 
sdssmfarvieg.  It  is  a  large  and  important  family  of  150 
species  of  about  30  genera ;  many  r'?ach  a  large  size,  and 
nearly  all  are  valued  food-flshes.  They  are  carnivorous, 
and  most  of  them  make  a  noise  variously  called  croaking, 
gruvMng,  wrboring,  and  drurn/ming.  The  air-bladder  is  gener- 
ally complicated,  and  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  noise.  Hence  various  names  of  these  flshes, 
as  croakers,  grunters  or  grunts,  drums,  rmicadors,  etc.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  membere  of  this  family  are  salt-water 
flshes,  and  they  are  widely  distributed  in  tropical,  warm, 
and  temperate  seas.  Two  species  are  British,  the  maigre, 
Scisena  {Pseudosciema)  aqwila,  and  the  bearded  umbrina, 
Umbrina  cirrosa.  Many  are  American,  as  the  fresh- water 
drum,  croaker,  sheepshead,  or  thunder-pumper,  Haplodi- 
notvxgrunniems;  the  drum,  Pogonias  chromis;  redflsh  and 
roncadors  of  the  genera  Sdxna,  Scisenops,  and  RoTicad&r; 
the  spot  or  laf  ayette,  Liostormts  obUquuts;  a  kind  of  croaker, 
Mieropogon  undiUatm;  roncadors  of  the  genus  UmJirina; 
kingflsh  of  the  genus  Menticirrus  ;  queenflsh  of  the  genus 
Seriphus;  weakflsh,  sea-trout,  or  squeteagues  of  the  genus 
Cynosdon  (formerly  Otolithus).  The  family  is  divisible 
into  the  subfamilies  ScixninsR,  Otolithmee,  Liosiomvnse, 
and  Saplodinotin.se.  Also  Scisenmdese.  See  cuts  under 
croaker,  drum,  redfish,  roncador,  Scissna,  and  weakfish, 

sciseniform  (si-en'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Sdsena  + 
L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of,  or  re- 
sembling, the  Scixnidx;  scisenoid;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sciseniformes. 

Scisenirormes  (si-en-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  sdseniform.^  In  Giinther's  system,  the  fifth 
division  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii.  The  only 
family  is  Seisenidse  {d). 

Sciseninse  (si-e-m'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scisma 
+  ■inse.']  A  subfamily  of  Sciiemdse,  contrasted 
with  OtoUthinse,  having  about  10  abdominal  and 
14  caudal  vertebrse,  separate  hypopharyngeals, 
and  three  pairs  of  epipharyngeals,  and  inelud- 
ing  most  of  the  family. 

scisenoid  (si-e'noid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Sdsma  + 
-oid.']    I.  a.  Related  or  belonging  to  the  SiA- 
smidse;  sciseniform. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sciseniformes  or  Sci- 


Maigre  (Sci'aana  {Pseudoscixnay  aquita). 

value.  The  flsh  to  which  the  classic  name  scisena  was 
given  is  the  maigre,  S.  aquHa.  S.  (Scisenaps)  ocellata  is  the 
redflsh,  red-horse,  red-bass,  or  channel -bass,  which  occurs 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  attains  a 
weight  of  from  30  to  40  pounds,  and  is  known  by  an  ocel- 
lus on  each  side  of  the  tail  (see  cut  under  redfish).  S.  {Rhi- 
nmeimi)  satuma  is  the  red  roncador  of  the  same  country. 
See  ^so  cut  under  roncador. 
Seisenidse  (si-en'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sdeena  + 
-idle.']  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Scisena,  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  ascribed,  (a)  By  Bonaparte,  in  1833, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  Seienoides,  which  form  Cu- 
vier's  third  family  of  acanthopterygian  flshes.  These  have 
the  preoperculum  serrated  and  spines  to  the  operculum, 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  generally  cavernous,  and 
no  teeth  on  thevomer  and  palatines.  It  included  not  only 
the  true  Seisenidse,  but  many  other  flshes  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  related.  (6)  By  Muller  it  was  restricted 
to  those  species  of  Sci&nozdes  which  have  separate  lower 
pharyngeids.  (c)  By  Lowe  it  was  limited  to  fishes  with 
an  oblong  or  moderately  elongated  body,  covered  with 
ctenoid  scales,  with  the  lateral  line  continuous  and  run- 
ning out  on  the  caudal  fln,  the  head  with  the  bones  more 
or  less  cavernous  and  with  the  snout  projecting,  dorsal 
flns  two  (the  first  short  and  with  spines  and  the  second 
elongate  or  oblong),  the  anal  short  or  moderate  with  not 
more  than  two  spines,  the  pectorals  with  branched  rays, 


Scisenoidese  (si-f-noi'df-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sci- 
sena + -oidese.']  '  Same 'a,a  Sdsemdse. 

sciagrapll  (si'a-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  OKid,  shade, 
shadow,  +  7p(i(ieti',  write.]  1.  The  geometrical 
representation  of  a  vertical  section  of  a  build- 
ing, showing  its  interior  structure  or  arrange- 
ment.— 2.  Aphotograph  taken  with  the  X-rays. 
See  ray. 

sciagraplier  (si-ag'ra-f  6r),  n.  [<  sdagraph-y  + 
-ej-i.]    One  skilled  in  sciagraphy. 

Apollodorus  of  Athens,  the  sciagrapher,  was  the  first  who 
directed  a  deeper  study  to  the  gradations  of  light  and 
shade.     C.  0.  MiiUer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  136. 

SCiagraphic  (si-a-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aiaaypaipiicdg, 

<  amaypoAla,  painting  in  light  and  shadow :  see 
smagrapny.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  sciagraphy. 

sciagrapbical  (si-a-grafi-kal),  o.  [<  sma- 
grapMc  +  -al.l    Same  as  sdagraphic. 

BCiagraphically  (si-a-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
SCiagraphic  manner. 

sciagraphy  (si-ag'ra-fi),  n.  [<  NL.  sdagraphia 
(the  title  of  a  book"by  F.  Buthner,  1650),  <  Gr. 
aaaypa^la,  painting  in  light  and  shadow,  <  ama- 
ypdijioc,  painting  shadows,  <  aiad,  shade,  shad- 
ow,-I- -ypa^i'a,  <  ypd^eiv,  write.]  1.  The  act  or 
art  of  delineating  shadows  correctly  in  draw- 
ing; the  art  of  sketching  objects  with  correct 
shading. — 2.  In  arch.,  a  geometrical  profile  or 
section  of  a  building  to  exhibit  its  interior 
structure;  a  sciagraph. — 3.  In  a««j'o»i.,the  art 
of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the 
shadows  of  objects  caused  by  the  sun,  moon, 
or  stars ;  the  art  of  dialing. 
Also  sdography. 

sciamachy  (si-am'ar-ki),  n.    [Also  sciomachu; 

<  Gr.  (SKiajiaxia,  later  oKio/iaxia,  fighting  in  the 
shade,  1.  e.  practising  in  the  school,  amock-flght, 

<  aiuafiaxeiv,  fight  in  the  shade,  i.  e.  exercise  in 
the  school,  <  aiad,  shade,  +  fidxeadai,  fight.]  A 
fighting  with  a  shadow ;  a  futile  combat  with 
an  imaginary  enemy.  Also  sdomachy.    [Rare.] 

To  avoid  this  sdomaehy,  or  imaginary  combat  with  words, 
let  me  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the  name  of  tyrant, 
Cowley,  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

SCiametry  (si-am'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiad,  shade, 
+  -ficTpia,  <  fterpe'cv,  measure.]  The  doctrine 
of  eclipses,  and  the  theory  of  the  connection 
of  their  magnitudes  with  the  semidiameters 
and  parallaxes  to  the  sun  and  moon. 

Sciara  (si'a-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1803),  <  Gr. 
aiaapdg,  shady,  dark-colored,  <  OKid,  shade,  shad- 
ow.] A  genus  or  gnats  or  midges,  of  the  dip- 
terous family  Mycetophilidse,  containing  mi- 
nute species  often  flying  in  swarms  and  having 
plumose  antennse  in  the  males.  The  larvse  of  some 
are  aquatic ;  others  are  found  under  bark  in  dense  patches, 
and  when  ready  to  pupate  migrate  in  solid  columns  (see 
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snakeworm),  as  5.  militaris.    The  genus  gives  name  to  thg 
Seiarinse,  and  is  also  called  Uolobrux. 

Sciarinse  (si-a-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sdara  + 
-inse.']  A  group  of  dipterous  insects  named  from 
the  genus  Sciara,    Zetterstedt,  1842. 

sciascopy  (si-as'ko-pi),  n.    Same  as  skiascopy, 

sciath,  n.  [Ii-.  sdaih,  a  shield,  buckler,  twig  bas- 
ket, wing,  fin,  =  Gael,  sgiath,  a  shield,  buckler, 
shelter,  wing,  fin,  =  W.  ysgwyd,  a  shield,  target; 
cf.  L.  scutum,  a  shield:  see  scute^.1  An  oblong 
bulged  shield  of  wickerwork  covered  with  hide, 
formerly  used  in  Ireland.  Encijc.  Brit.,  XIII.  257. 

sciatheric  (si-a-ther'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Cf.  L.  sci- 
atJiericon,  a,\so"sciatherum,  a  sun-dial ;  <  MGr.mi- 
adt/piKdg,  pertaining  to  a  sun-dial,  neut.  amaB^pi. 
k6v,  a  sun-dial,  <  Gr.  aiudBiipov,  also  amaS^pa;,  a 
sun-dial,  <  axid,  shade,  shadow,  +  67/pa.v,  chase, 
catch.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sun-dial. 
Also  called  sciotheric — Sciatheric  telescope,  an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  horizontal  dial  with  a  telescope 
adjusted  to  it,  for  determining  the  time,  whether  of  day  or 
night,  by  means  of  shadows. 
II.  n.  The  art  of  dialing. 

SCiatherical  (si-a-ther'i-kal),  a.  [<  sdatherie 
+  -al.]    Same  as  sciatherw. 

sciatherically  (si-a-ther'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sci- 
atheric manner;  liy  means  of  the  sun-dial. 

sciatic  (si-at'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  sd- 
atick;  <  OP.  sdatique,  schiatigue,  F.  sdatique  = 
Pr.  sciatic  =  Sp.  ddtico  =  Pg.  It.  sdattco,  <  ML. 
sdaUi'us,  a  corrupt  form  of  L.  ischiadicus,  <.  Gr. 
laxcaitKig,  subject  to  pains  in  the  loins,  <  laxi^i 
{'lax'aS-),  pain  in  the  loins,  <  laxlov,  the  socket 
in  which  the  thigh-bone  turns :  see  ischiadic,  is- 
chiatic,  isohiwm.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  con- 
nected with,  or  issuing  from  the  hip ;  ischiac, 
ischiadic,  or  ischiatic :  as,  the  sciatic  nerve,  ar- 
tery, vein,  or  ligament. — 2.  Affecting  parts 
about  the  hip,  especially  the  sciatic  nerve ;  af- 
fected with  or  sufiering  from  sciatica Sclatle 

artery,  the  larger  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  after  passing  through  the  great 
sacrosciatic  foramen. —  Sciatic  foramen.  Same  as  sacn-  : 
sciatic  foramen  (which  see,  under  laarosdatie). — Sciatic 
hernia,  a  rare  hernia  through  the  sacrosciatic  foramen, 
below  the  pyriformis  muscle.— Sciatic  nerves,  two  divi- 
sions of  the  sacral  plexus,  the  great  and  the  small.  The 
great  sciatic,  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body,  issues  from 
the  pelvis  through  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  and  descends 
vertically  behind  the  thigh  to  about  the  middle,  where  it 
divides  into  the  internal  popliteal  and  the  peroneal  It 
gives  branches  to  the  hip-jomt  and  to  the  muscles  of  the 
postf  emoral  group.  The  small  sciatic  arises  by  two  roots 
from  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves,  and  receives  also 
a  descending  branch  of  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve.  This 
is  a  posterior  cutaneous  nerve,  which  issues  with  the 
great  sciatic,  and  is  distributed  to  the  buttock,  perineum, 
back  of  the  thigh,  and  upper  and  back  part  of  the  leg.— 
Sciatic  notch.  See  natch,  and  cut  under  innominalum, 
—  Sciatic  region,  the  region  of  the  hip.— Sciatic  spine, 
the  spine  of  the  ischium. — Sciatic  veins,  the  venes  co- 
mites  of  the  sciatic  arteries,  emptying  into  the  internal 
iliac  vein. 

II.  n.  1.  A  sciatic  part  or  organ ;  especially, 
a  sciatic  nerve. —  2.  pi.  Sciatica. 

Kack'd  with  sdatics,  martyr'd  with  the  stone. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Hor.,  L  vi.  64. 

sciatica  (si-at'i-ka),  n.  [=  F.  sdatique  =  Sp. 
ddUca  =Pg.  It.  sciatica,  <  ML.  sciatica,  sciatica, 
prop,  adj.,  fem.  of  sdaUcus,  of  the  nips:  see 
sdatic.]  Pain  and  tenderness  in  a  sciatic 
nerve,  its  branches  and  peripheral  distribu- 
tion. It  is  properly  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  trou- 
ble is  essentially  neural,  and  is  not  due  to  extraneous  dis- 
ease, as  to  pelvic  neoplasms  or  the  like.  It  appears  to  be 
usually  a  neuritis  of  the  sciatic,  though  some,  probably 
rare,  cases  may  be  strictly  neuralgic.  The  neuritis  may  be 
produced  by  gout,  cold,  or  other  causes.  Also  called  nuir 
lum  Cotunnii. 

Sir,  he  has  bom  the  name  of  a  N etherland  Souldier,  till 

he  ran  away  from  his  Colours,  and  was  taken  lame  with 

lying  in  the  Fields  by  a  Sciatica :  I  mean,  Sir,  the  Strspado. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  1. 

Sciatica  cresst,  a  name  of  one  or  two  cruciferous  plants 
either  of  the  genus  Lepidium  (peppergrass)  or  Ibens  (can- 
dytuft), reputed  remedies  for  sciatica. 
sciatical  (si-at'i-kal),  a.  [<  sdatic  +  -al.l  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a'  sciatic  nerve ;  affected  with 
sciatica. 

A  sciatical  old  nun,  who  might  have  been  set  up  for  ever 
by  the  hot  baths  of  Bourbon. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  21. 

sciatically  (si-at'i-kal-i),  adv.  With  or  by 
sciatica. 

SCibile  (sib'i-le),  n.  [=  It.  sdMle,  <  LL.  sciU- 
lis,  that  can  be  known,  <  L.  sdre,  know:  see 
sdent.']  Something  capable  of  being  known; 
an  object  of  cognition. 

scient,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scion. 

science  (si' ens),  n.  [<  MB.  science,  scyence,  < 
OP.  science,  esdenee,  P.  science  =  Pr.  sdensa  = 
Sp.  derma  =  Pg.  sdencia  =  It.  sdenza,  <  L' 
scientia,  science,  knowledge,  <  «cie«(«-)«,  ppr- 
of  sdre,  know:  see  sdent.']    1.  Knowledge; 
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comprehension  or  understanding  of  facts  or 
principles. 

For  God  seith  hit  hym-selt  "shal  neuere  good  appel 
Thorw  no  sotel  science  on  sour  stock  growe." 

Piers  Ploumum  (C),  xi.  207. 
Mercurle  loveth  wysdam  and  sdemie, 
And  Venus  loreth  ryot  and  dispence. 

Chxmeer,  Prol.  to  Wife  ol  Batli's  Tale,  1.  699. 

As  rose  is  abone  al  floures  moat  fine, 
So  is  science  most  digne  of  worthynesse. 

Bmn.  of  Prnixnay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1. 107. 

His  reputation  was  early  spread  throughout  Europe,  on 
account  of  his  general  science.     Tiaknar,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  33. 

Absolute  beginnings  are  beyond  the  pale  of  ademce. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  45. 

2.  Knowledge  gained  by  systematic  observa- 
tion, experiment,  and  reasoning;  knowledge 
coordinated,  arranged,  and  systematized;  also, 
the  prosecution  of  truth  as  thus  known,  both  in 
the  abstract  and  as  a  historical  development. 

Since  all  phenomena  which  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined are  found  to  take  place  with  regularity,  each  hav- 
ing certain  fixed  conditions,  positive  and  negative,  on  the 
occurrence  of  which  it  invariably  happens,  mankind  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  .  .  .  the  conditions  of  the  occur- 
rence of  many  phenomena;  and  the  progress  of  sdemce 
mainly  consists  m  ascertaining  these  conditions. 

J.  S.  Mia. 

Science  is  nothing  but  the  finding  of  analogy,  identity 
in  the  most  remote  parts.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  76. 

In  science  you  must  not  talk  before  you  know.  In  art 
you  must  not  talk  before  you  do.  In  literature  you  must 
not  talk  before  yon  think.  .  .  .  Science. — The  knowledge 
of  things,  whether  Ideal  or  Substantial.  Art. — The  modi- 
fication of  Substantial  things  by  our  Substantial  Power, 
literature.—  The  modification  of  Ideal  things  by  our  Ideal 
Power.  Rmldn,  The  Eagle's  Nest  (1872),  §  3. 

The  work  of  the  true  man  of  Science  is  a  perpetual  striv- 
ing after  a  better  and  closer  knowledge  of  the  planet  on 
wUch  his  lot  is  cast,  and  of  the  universe  in  the  vastness 
of  which  that  planet  Is  lost. 

J.  N.  Loiter,  Spec.  Anal.,  p.  1. 

8.  Knowledge  regarding  any  special  group  of 
objects,  ooSrdinated,  arranged,  and  systema- 
tized; what  is  known  concerning  a  subject,  sys- 
tematically arranged;  a  branch  of  knowledge: 
as,  the  science  of  botany,  of  astronomy,  of  ety- 
mology, of  metaphysics;  raental  science;  physi- 
cal science  ;  in  a  narrow  sense,  one  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  as  distinguished  from  mathemat- 
ics, metaphysics,  etc.  in  reference  to  their  degree 
of  specialization,  the  sciences  may  be  arranged  as  follows. 
{A)  MaihmnaUcs,  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  parts 
of  hypothetical  constructions,  involving  no  observation 
of  facts,  but  only  of  the  creations  of  our  own  minds, 
having  two  branches— (1)  ^re  maOiematics,  where  the 
suppositions  are  arbitrary,  and  (2)  ai^lied  mcMenuiUcs, 
where  the  hypotheses  are  simplifications  of  real  facts — 
and  branching  again  into  (a)  inathemaUcdi  phUosophy,  as 
tlie  theory  of  probabilities,  etc.,  ib)  wiath&maiical  physics, 
as  an^ytical  mechanics,  etc. ,  and  (ci  matliematiccU psychics, 
as  political  economy,  etc.  (S)  Philosophy,  the  examina^ 
tion  and  logical  analysis  of  the  general  body  of  fact — a 
science  which  both  in  reason  and  in  history  precedes  suc- 
cessful dealing  with  special  elements  of  the  universe- 
branching  into  (1)  logic  and  (2)  metaphysics.  (C)  Namoloyy, 
the  science  of  the  most  general  laws  or  uniformities,  hav- 
ing two  main  branches — (1)  psychology  and  (2)  general 
physics.  (D)  Chemistry,  the  determination  of  physical 
constants,  and  the  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter 
in  which  these  constants  differ.  (E)  Biology,  the  study 
of  a  peculiar  class  of  substances,  the  protoplasms,  and  of 
the  Unds  of  organisms  into  which  they  grow.  (F)  Sconces 
of  orgmazcMons  of  organisms,  embracing  (1)  physiology, 
the  science  of  the  working  of  physical  structures  of  or- 
gans, and  (2)  soddlogy,  the  science  of  psychical  unions, 
especially  modes  of  human  society,  including  ethics,  lin- 
guistics, politics,  etc.  (0)  Descriptians  and  explanations 
qf  indimduat  objects  or  collections,  divided  into  (1)  cos- 
nuHogy,  embracing  astronomy,  geognosy,  etc.,  and  (2)  ae- 
eounts  of  human  matters,  as  statistics,  history,  biography, 
etc. 

At  0  syde  of  the  Emperours  Table  sitten  many  Fhiloso- 
fres,  that  ben  proved  for  wise  men  in  many  dyverse  Scy- 
ences.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  234. 

To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  57. 

A  sderux  is  an  aggregate  of  knowledge  whose  particu- 
lar items  are  more  closely  related  to  one  another  in  the 
way  of  kinship  than  to  any  other  collective  mass  of  par- 
ticulars. A.  Bain,  Hind,  XIU.  527. 

4.  Art  derived  from  precepts  or  based  on  prin- 
ciples ;  skill  resulting  from  training ;  special, 
exceptional,  or  preeminent  skill. 

Nothing  but  his  seiemse,  coolness,  and  great  strength  in 
the  saddle  could  often  have  saved  him  from  some  terrible 
accident.  Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  v. 

Eerkyon  .  .  .  idlled  all  those  who  wrestled  with  him, 
except  only  Theseus ;  but  Theseus  wrestled  with  him  by 
skill  and  seiemse  (ao^ia),  and  so  overcame  him ;  and  before 
the  time  of  Theseus  size  and  strength  only  were  employed 
for  wrestling. 

Pansanias  (trans.),  quoted  in  Harrison  and  Verrall, 
[Ancient  Athens,  p.  cv. 
5t.  Trade;  occupation. 

The  more  laboursome  sciences  be  committed  to  the  men. 
For  the  most  part,  every  man  is  brought  up  in  his  father's 
craft.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Kobinson),  ii.  i. 
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This  very  deuice  [ferro  et  flamma]  ...  a  certaine  base 
man  of  England  being  knowen  euen  at  that  time  a  brick- 
layer or  mason  by  his  science  gaue  for  his  crest. 

PvUenhmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  119. 
Absolute  science,  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves. 
— Active  science.  Same  aspracticdl  science. — Applied 
science,  a  science  when  its  laws  are  employed  and  ex- 
emplified in  dealing  with  concrete  phenomena,  as  op- 
posed to  pure  science,  as  mathematics,  when  it  treats  of 
laws  or  general  statements  apart  from  particular  instances. 
The  teiva.pure  science  is  also  applied  to  a  science  built  on 
self-evident  truths,  and  thus  comprehends  mathematical 
science,  as  opposed  to  natural  or  physical  seiemse,  which 
rests  on  observation  and  experiment.— Articulation  Of 
a  science.  See  articulation. — Direct  science,  a  science 
conversant  with  objects,  as  contradistinguished  from  one 
conversant  with  the  modes  of  knowing  objects. — Dispu- 
tative  science,  eristic  science,  logic— Historical  acl- 
ence.  a  science  whose  function  it  is  to  record  facts,  or 
events  that  have  actually  occurred. — Inductive  science. 
See  inducUve.—IAberal  science,  a  science  cultivated 
from  love  of  knowledge,  and  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
— Lucrative  science,  a  science  cultivated  as  a  means  of 
living,  as  law,  medicme,  theology,  etc.— Material  sci- 
ence. See  material.— Moral  science,  the  science  of  all 
mental  phenomena,  or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  same  as 
moral  philosophy  or  ethics. — Natural  science.  See  »u»t- 
uroJ.— Occult  sciences.  See  occwZt- Physical  science. 
See  applied  science,  above.— Political,  real,  reflex,  san- 
itaiy science.  Seethe  adjectives. — Practical  science, 
a  science  which  teaches  how  to  do  something  useful.— 
Professional  science.  Same  as  lucrative  science. — Sim- 
ple science.  Same  as  direct  science. — Speculative  sci- 
enCBja  science  which  merely  satisfies  scientific  curiosi- 
ty.—Tlie  dismal  science,  political  economy.  [Humor- 
ous.]—The  exact  sciences,  the  mathematical  sciences. 
—The  gay  sciencet.  See  ffoj/i.- The  science,  the  art 
of  boxing;  pugilism.    [Slang.] 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  been  aware  that  he  had 
the  least  notion  of  the  science.       Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 

The  seven  liberal  SCiencest,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhet- 
oric, constituting  the  "trivium,"  with  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  constituting  the  "quadrivium." 
Also  called  the  seven  oris. 

The  two  Apollinarii  were  fain,  as  a  man  may  say,  to 
coin  all  the  seven  liberal  sciences  out  of  the  Bible. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  ^  ii. 
=Syn.  3  and  4.  Art,  Science.    See  art^. 
sciencedt    (si'enst),   a.     [<   science    +   -ed2.] 
Versed;  instructed;  skilled;  learned;  trained. 

Deep  seienc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy. 

P.  Eraneis,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  i.  34. 

Scienoides,  n.  pi.    See  Sm^mdse. 

sclent  (si'ent),  a.  [<  L.  soien{t-)s,  knowing, 
skilled,  ppr.  of  sck-e,  know,  understand,  per- 
ceive, discern,  have  knowledge  or  skill,  < 
y/  sei,  separate,  discern,  =  Tout.  V  shi  in  sMll, 
eta. :  see  shill.  Prom  the  L.  scire  are  also  ult. 
E.  science,  sciolist,  saiolous,  etc.,  conscience,  con- 
scious, inscient,  nescient,  prescient,  insdence,  nes- 
cience, prescience,  adscitittous,  the  second  ele- 
ment of  plebiscite,  etc.]  Skilful;  knowing. 
[Bare.]     Imp.  Diet. 

scienter  (si-en't6r),  adv.  [L.,  knowingly,  in- 
tentionally, <  scien{t-)s,  knowing,  intending: 
see  scient^    In  law,  knowingly;  wilfully. 

sciential  (si-en'shal),  a.  [<  L.  seienUa,  science 
(see  smence),  +  -&]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
science  or  knowledge ;  producing  or  productive 
of  knowledge. 

His  light  sdenMal  is,  and,  past  mere  nature. 
Can  salve  the  rude  defects  of  every  creature. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  BlaclmeBS. 

Those  sdential  rules  which  are  the  implements  of  in- 
struction. Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

2.  Skilful;  knowing;  characterized  by  accu- 
rate knowledge  based  on  observation  and  in- 
ference. 

Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neighbor  pain. 

Eeats,  Lamia,  i.  192. 

scientician  (si-en-tish'an),  n.  [<  scient  (see 
sdenUst)  +  -idan.']  A  scientist;  a  person  de- 
voted to  science.     [Kecent.] 

The  reason  why  sdenticians  have  neglected  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  the  currents  thoroughly,  and  to  discover 
the  trutli  concerning  them,  is  that  they  have  not  re- 
garded them  as  of  much  importance.         Sdenee,  V.  142. 

scientific  (si-en-tif 'ik),  a.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  sci- 
enUfigue  =  Sp.  cienUjflco  =  Pg.  It.  scientifico, 
<  NL.  *scientificus,  pertaining  to  science,  lit. 
'making  scient  or  knowing,'  <  L.  scien(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  scire,  Iniow,  +  -flcus,  <  facere,  make :  see 
sdent  and  -fie.  The  word  is  now  used  instead 
oisdeniial,  the  proper  adj.  from  science.']  1. 
Concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and 
systematic  knowledge  of  principles  by  obser- 
vation and  deduction :  as,  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

No  man  who  first  trafflcks  into  a  foreign  country  has 
any  sdenUfick  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  country  but 
by  report,  which  can  produce  no  more  than  a  moral 
certainty :  that  is,  a  very  high  probability,  and  such  as 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  except  against. 

South.    (Johnson.) 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  treating  of,  or  used  in 
science:  as,  sdent^c  works;  scientific  instru- 
ments; sciejjii^c  nomenclature. 

Voyages  and  travels,  when  not  obscured  by  scientific  ob- 
servations, are  always  delightful  to  youthful  curiosity. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  xiv.    (Eichardson.) 

3.  Versed  in  science ;  guided  by  the  principles 
of  science,  andnotby  empiricismormere  quack- 
ery; hence,  learned;  skilful:  as,  a  scientific  ■phy- 
sician. 

Bossuet  is  as  scientific  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences. 

Landor. 

4.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
science;  hence,  systematic;  accurate;  nice: 
as,  a  sdentific  arrangement  of  fossils. 

Such  cool,  judicious,  scientific  atrocity  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  a  fiend  than  to  the  most  depraved  of  men, 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  can 
never  be,  to  any  satisfactory  extent,  accomplished  by  in- 
trospection alone. 

6.  T.  Laid,  PhysioL  Psychology,  Int.,  p.  10. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act.  See  irisif- 
fafe'ojs.— Scientific  experience,  relatively  complete  ex- 
perience about  any  class  of  objects,  obtained  by  system- 
atic research.— Scientific  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the 
causes,  conditions,  and  general  characters  of  classes  of 
things. 

Scientific  knowledge,  even  in  the  most  modest  persons, 
has  mingled  with  it  a  something  which  partakes  of  inso- 
lence. 0.  W.  Eolmes,  Autocrat^  iii. 
Scientific  logic,  logic  properly  speaking ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  reasoning  and  of  thinking  in  general,  as 
opposed  to  natural  skill  and  suUlety.—  Scientific  meth- 
od. See  metftod.— Scientific  psychology.  See  psychol- 
ogy. 

scientificalt  (si-en-tif 'i-kal),  a.  [<  scientific  + 
-al.]    Same  as  scientific. 

The  most'  speculative  and  scientifieaMest  Men,  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  seem  to  adhere  to  it  [the  idea  that  the 
moon  is  inhabited].  Howell,  Letters,  iii  9, 

Natural  philosophy  .  .  .  proceeding  from  settled  prin- 
ciples, therein  is  expected  a  satisfaction  from  scientifical 
progressions,  and  such  as  beget  a  sure  rational  belief. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  7. 

No  where  are  there  more  quick,  inventive,  and  pene- 
trating capacities,  fraught  with  all  kind  of  scientifical 
knowledge.  Howell. 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have  obtained 
are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses  than  with 
hopes  to  gain  there  a  comprehensive,  scientifieal,  and  sat- 
isfactory knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature.  Locke. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  scientifical  work. 
Jefferson,  To  Thomas  Paine  (Correspondence,  II.  416). 

scientifically  (si-en-tif 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  scien- 
tific manner;  according  to  the  rules  of  princi- 
ples of  science. 
It  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed. 
Locke,  Human  Understanding. 

scientism  (si'en-tizm),  n.  [<  sdent  (see  scien- 
tist) +  -^sm.]  "  The  views,  tendency,  or  prac- 
tice of  scientists.     [Becent.] 

Mr.  Harrison's  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  against  .  .  . 
the  exclusive  scientism  which,  because  it  cannot  find 
certain  entities  along  its  line  of  investigation,  asserts 
loudly  that  they  are  either  non-existent  or  ' '  unknowable," 
is  strong.  Nineteenth  Century.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

scientist  (si'en-tist),  n.  [<  scient  +  -ist.  In 
this  word,  anS.  in  scientism,  scientician,  the  base 
is  formally  scient  as  given,  but  it  is  practically 
scient-,  the  base  of  L.  scientia,  science;  scientist 
being  equiv.  to  *sciencist,  <  science  +  -ist.]  A 
person  versed  in  or  devoted  to  science ;  a  man 
of  science ;  a  savant. 

As  we  cannot  use  physician  for  a  cultivator  of  physics, 
I  have  called  him  a  physicist.  We  need  very  much  a 
name  to  describe  a  cultivator  of  science  in  general.  I 
should  incline  to  call  him  a  Scientist 

Whewell,  Philos.  Inductive  Sciences  (ed.  1840), 
[I.,  Aphorisms,  p.  cxiii. 

scientistic  (si-en-tis'tik),  a.  [<  scientist  +  -ic] 
Making  pretensions  to  scientific  method,  but 
really  not  in  the  right. 

The  sdentistic  haranguer  is  indebted  to  the  religion  he 
attacks  for  the  reckless  notoriety  he  attains. 
D.  D.  Whedon,  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Independent,  June  19, 1879. 

Scientistic  denotes  the  method  of  one-sided  scientists. 
Cams,  Fundamental  Problems  (trans.)  (1889),  p.  33. 

scientolism  (si-en'to-lizm),  n.  [<  scient  +  dim. 
-ol  +  -ism;  after  sciolism.]  False  science;  su- 
perficial or  inaccurate  knowledge.    Fallows. 

sci.  fa.    An  abbreviation  of  scire  facias. 

sell.    An  abbreviation  of  scilicet. 

scilicet  (sil'i-set),  adv.  [L.,  a  contraction  of 
scire  licet,  lit.  'it  is  permitted  to  know'  (like 
the  AS.  hit  is  to  witanne,  'it  is  to  wit') :  sdre, 
know  (see  scient) ;  licet,  it  is  permitted  or  pos- 
sible:  see  Kce«^e.  Ct.videlicet.]  To  wit;  videli- 
cet ;  namely.    Abbreviated  sdl.  or  sc. 

Scilla  (sil'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnreus,  1737,  then  in- 
cluding tlie  squiU,  XJrginea  Scilla),  <  L.  sdlla, 
sguilla,  <  Gr.  oKiKKa  (also  axi-voq),  a  squill,  sea- 
onion:  see  sqjuill.]     1.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
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plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Scillese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  flowers  with  separate  spreading  perianth-segments, 
marked  by  a  single  central  nerve,  stamens  with  thread- 
shaped  filaments,  and  a  three-celled  ovary  with  slender 
style,  and  usually  two  ovules  in  each  oelL  The  fruit  is  a 
thin  globose  thiee-lobed  capsule,  long  enveloped  by  the 
withered  perianth,  and  containing  three  to  six  black  obo- 
void  or  roundish  seeds  with  a  hard  albumen.  There  are 
about  80  species,  natives  of  the  Old  World  throughout 
temperate  regions,  and  also  within  the  tropics  upon 
mountains,  with  one  species  said  to  occur  in  Chili.  They 
are  stemless  plants  from  an  onion-like  coated  bulb,  with 
uarrowradical  leaves,  and  flowers  on  a  leafless  scape,  which 
are  blue,  pink,  or  purple,  and  form  racemes  which  are  of- 
ten very  much  prolonged.  Many  are  cultivated  for  bor- 
ders, especially  5.  amaemila  (5.  Sibvriea),  with  porcelain- 
blue  flowers  in  earliest  spring.  (For  various  species  former- 
ly classed  here,  see  squill,  Urginea,  Cammeia,  and  cannass.) 
Several  species  are  Known  as  wHd  hyaoMh.  (See  hya- 
cinth, 2.)  ,S'.  venuiy  the  spring  squill  of  England,  is  also 
known  as  seoronion.  5.  nutans,  a  beautiful  species  abun- 
dant in  British  copses,  by  some  assigned  to  a  genus  En- 
dymian(Dmnartier,  1827),  is  known  In  England  as  bluebell, 
in  Scotland  as  harebdl,  exchanging  names  with  Campanula 
rotundi/olia,  which  is  the  bluebell  of  Scotland,  but  the 
harebell  of  England  and  the  United  States.  5.  nutans  is 
also  known  as  beU-botSe,  erow-bells,  crow^eek.  See  also 
eidverkey,  2,  and  cut  under  scape. 
2.  [I.  c]  In  the  United  States  and  British  phar- 
macopoeias, the  sliced  bulb  of  Urgmea  Scilla; 
sqniU.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  expectorant 
and  diuretic. 

Scillea  (sil'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bartling,  1830), 
<  Scilla  +  -eas.]  A  tribe  of  liliaceous  plants, 
characterized  by  the  flowers  being  borne  in 
a  terminal  leafless  and  unbranched  raceme. 
They  do  not  produce  umbels  as  the  related  tribe  AUiea, 
nor  flowera  so  few  nor  so  large  as  the  TuZipex;  otherwise, 
in  habit  and  in  growth  from  a  coated  bulb,  the  three  tribes 
are  closely  akin.  The  Seillea  Include  about  23  genera, 
of  which  Scilla  is  the  type,  mainly  natives  of  temperate 
climates  and  very  largely  South  African.  For  important 
genera,  BeeSya<!i7tthu£,Musca/ri,  Omithogalwm,  Ca/massia. 

scillocephalous  (sil-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aKiXKoKe^aiog,  also  cxivoiiiipaTMQ,  having  a  squill- 
shaped  head  (an  epithet  applied  to  Pericles),  < 
BidXka,  squill,  +  ne^aTJj,  head.]  Having  a  point- 
ed head. 

scillocephalus  (sil-o-sef'a-lus),  n.;  pi.  s(Mlo- 
cephaU  (-li).  [NL.':  see" seUloce^halous.'i  A 
person  having  a  cranium  which  is  conical  or 
pointed. 

Scillonian  (si-16'ni-an),  n.  [<  Scilly  (see  def.) 
+  -m-ian.^  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  a  small  group  southwest  of  Eng- 
land. 

scimitar,  scimitei:  n.    See  simitar. 

seine,  n.    See  skinks. 

Scineidse  (sin'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scincus  + 
4dsB.']  A  family  of  eriglossate  lacertilians, 
having  united  parietal  bones,  the  supratempo- 
ral  f ossse  roofed  over,  clavicles  dilated  proxi- 
mally,  arches  present,  premaxillary  double, 
and  the  body  provided  with  osteodermal  plates 
as  in  the  Gerrhosamidse :  it  is  typified  by  the 
genus  Scincus;  the  sMnks.  The  family  is  wide- 
ly distributed,  and  the  species  and  genera  are 
very  numerous.  See  cuts  under  Cyclodus,  Scm- 
cus,  and  sMnlc. 

seineiform  (sin'si-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  sdncus,  skink, 
+  forma,  form.]  Besembllng  a  skink  in  form 
or  aspect;  related  to  the  skinks;  scincoid. 

scineoid  (sing'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Sdncus 
+  -aid.']  I.  a.  Eesembling  a  skink;  related 
or  belonging  to  the  Scirmdie;  seineiform. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Scincidse  in  a  broad 
sense. 

Seincoidea  (sing-koi'df-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Scinctis  +  -oidea.']  A  group  corresponding  to 
the  Scincoides  of  Oppel,  containing  forms  now 
separated  in  different  families;  the  seinooid 
or  seineiform  lizards. 

Seineoidian  (sing-koi'di-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  scin- 
coid +  ■4-an.']    Same  as  scimcoid. 

Seineus  (sing'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Laurenti),  <  L. 
seincits,  <  (Jr.  cidyKog,  adyyog,  a  kind  of  lizard: 
see  sftj»S2.]    The  typical  genus  of  the  family 


Skink  {Scincus  officinalis. 


Scinddx:  formerly  used  with  great  latitude, 
now  restricted  to  a  few  species  of  northern 
Africa  and  Syria,  as  S.  officinalis,  the  ofGlcinal 
skink,  or  adda,  once  in  high  medical  repute. 
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Scindapsus  (siu-dap'sus),  n.  [NL.  (Schott, 
1832),  so  called  from  the  climbing  habit;  <  Gr. 
oKivSaTpdg,  an  ivy-like  shrub  of  doubtful  genus.] 
A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of  the 
order  Araceee,  tribe  Monsteroidese,  and  subtribe 
Monsterese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  shrubby  climb- 
ing stem^  branches  bearing  numerous  usually  oblique 
leaves  with  numerous  nearly  equal  curving  veins,  and 
bisexual  flowers  without  floral  envelops,  consisting  of 
four  stamens  and  a  thick  truncate  and  somewhat  pris- 
matic ovary  which  is  strongly  dilated  upward  and  con- 
tains one  cell  and  one  ovule  with  a  large  embryo  desti- 
tute of  albumen.  There  are  8  species,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  especially  Bengal  and  Java.  They  are  climbing 
shrubs  clinging  by  rootlets  produced  on  the  branches, 
and  bear  tapei^pointed  leaves,  ovate  or  narrower,  with 
long  broadly  sheathing  petioles.  The  Sowers  are  borne  in 
dense  masses  over  a  cylindrical  spadix  inclosed  in  a  boat- 
shaped  spathe,  and  form  in  fruit  a  syncarp  of  closely 
united  juicy  berries.  Many  remarkable  plants  of  other 
genera  have  been  cultivated  under  this  name,  especially 
those  Witt  perforated  leaves  now  classed  under  JUonstera. 
Some  s|)ecies  have  been  called  Indian  ivy,  as  S.  hedera- 
cea,  a  vine  with  abruptly  pointed  leaves.  Several  bear 
ornamental  white-mottled  leaves,  as  S.  (.Pathos)  argyreea, 
cultivated  from  the  Philippines  under  the  name  gUver- 
vine.  Several  others  have  often  been  cultivated  under 
the  name  Potties.  The  fruit  of  S.  o^fficinalis  is  prescribed 
in  India  as  a  diaphoretic,  dried  sections  of  it  being  sold 
by  the  native  druggists  under  the  name  guj-pCppul. 

scinkt,  seinquet,  «•    See  sMnks. 

scintilla  (sin-til'a),  re.  [=  OF.  sdntille  =  Sp. 
centella  =  Pg.  smnUlla,  centelha  =  It.  scintilla; 
<  L.  sdntiUa,  a  spark;  cf.  Gr.  anivB^p,  a  spark; 
perhaps  akiu  to  AS.  sdnan,  etc.,  shine:  see 
shime.  Hence  nit.  (from  L.  sdnUlla)  E.  sdntil- 
late,  etc.,  stencU,  tinsel.']  1.  A  spark;  a  glim- 
mer;  hence,  the  least  particle ;  a  trace ;  a  tittle. 

Perhaps  Philip's  eyes  and  mine  exchanged  glances  in 

which  ever  so  small  a  scintUla  of  mischief  might  sparkle. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xiv. 

This  single  quotation  .  .  .  throws  no  scintilla  of  light 

upon  the  point  in  question. 

LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  365. 

2.  [^oap.2  [NL.]  In  zoiil. :  (a)  A  genus  of  bi- 
.  valve  mollusks.  Deshayes,  1855.   (6)  A  genus  of 

lepidopterous  insects.     GuenSe,  1879 Scintilla 

jiuis^  a  shadow  of  law  or  right. 
gcintlllant  (sin'ti-lant),  a.  [=  F.  sdntilla/nt  = 
Sp.  centellante  =  fg.  It.  sdntilUmte,  <  L.  sdn- 
tillan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  scinUllare,  sparkle,  glitter, 
gleam,  flash:  see  sdntillate.']  1.  EmittSo^  lit- 
tle sparks  or  flashes  of  light;  scintillating; 
sparkling;  twinkling. 

But  who  can  view  the  pointed  rays 
That  from  black  eyes  sdntillant  blaze? 

Jf.  Green,  The  Spleen. 
Slim  spires 
And  palace-roofs  and  swollen  domes  uprose 
Like  sdntillant  stalagmites  in  the  sun. 

T.  B.  Aldrkh,  Pythagoras. 

3.  In  her.,  sparkling;  having  sparks  as  if  of 
fire  issuing  from  it:  noting  any  bearing  so  rep- 
resented. 

scintillante  (shen-til-lan'te),  a.  [It. :  see  sdn- 
tillant.'] In  TOMsJc,  brilliant;  sparkjing. 
scintillate  (sin'ti-lat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sdn- 
Ullated,  ppr.  sdnUUaUng.  [<  L.  sdnUllatiis,  pp. 
of  sdntillare  (>  It.  sdntillare  =  Pg.  sdntillar  = 
Sp.  centellar,  centellear  =  Pr.  sdntUlar  =  F.  scin- 
tiller),  sparkle,  glitter,  gleam,  flash,  <  sdntilla,  a 
spark:  see  sdnUlla.]  To  emit  sparks;  hence, 
to  sparkle  or  twinkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 

A  very  long  silence  succeeded.  What  struggle  there 
was  in  him  between  Nature  and  Grace  in  this  interval,  I 
can  not  tell ;  only  singular  gleams  scintillated  in  his  eyes, 
and  strange  shadows  passed  over  his  face. 

Charlotte  Srontg,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxv. 
While  Holmes's  rockets  curve  their  long  ellipse. 
And  burst  in  seeds  of  fire  that  burst  again 
To  drop  in  sdrAiUoMng  rain. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  lii.  3. 
=Syn.  Sparkle,  Glister^  etc.  (aeeglarel,  v.  ».),  coruscate. 
scintillation  (sin-ti-la'shpn),  n.  [<  P.  sdntilla- 
Uon  =  Pr.  sdntilado  =  Sp.  centiladon  =  Pg. 
scintillagSo  =  It.  scintillazione,  <  L.  sdnUlla- 
Uo(n-),  <  sdnUllare,  pp.  scvntillatus,  sparkle :  see 
sdntillate.]  1.  The  act  of  scintillating,  or 
emitting  sparks  or  spark-like  flashes  of  hght ; 
the  act  of  sparkling. — 2.  A  flash;  a  spark. 

Some  sdiitiUaUoiM  of  Promethean  fire. 

Cowper,  tr.  of  Milton's  Ode  to  his  Father. 

3.  Specifically,  the  twinkling  or  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  light  of  the  larger  fixed  stars.  By 
shaking  the  head,  so  as  to  elongate  the  image.  It  is  seen 
that  not  merely  the  intensity,  but  also  the  color  of  the 
light  varies.    See  sdntUXomjeter. 

scintillometer  (sin-ti-lom'e-tfer),  n.  [<  L.  sdn- 
Ulla,  a  spark,  -t-  Gr.  fiirpov,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument devised  by  Montigny  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  scintillation  of  the  stars.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  circular  glass  plate 
mounted  obliquely  upon  an  axis  very  near  and  in  front  of 
the  eyepiece  of  a  telescope.  An  t)pening  in  the  center  of 
the  plate  allows  the  insertion  of  a  ring,  through  which 
passes  the  axis,  parallel  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope 
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and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  twenty-five  millimeters. 
The  plate  is  rotated  about  the  axis  by  a  mechanism.  By 
this  device,  the  rays  of  light  from  a  star  are  refracted 
through  the  inclined  glass  plate,  and  the  image  describe! 
a  perfect  circle  in  the  field.  If  the  star  undergoes  no 
change,  the  circumference  is  a  continuous  line  exhibiting 
the  color  of  the  star ;  but  if  the  star  scintillates,  this  cir- 
cumference is  divided  into  fugitive  arcs  of  different  colors. 
The  number  of  changes  of  color  per  unit  of  time  indicates 
the  intensity  of  the  scintillation. 

seintillous  (sin'ti-lus),  a.  [Also  sdntillose ;  < 
L.  scintilla,  a  spark  (see  sdnUlla),  +  -ous.] 
ScintiUant.     [Bare.] 

scintillously  (sin'ti-lus-li),  adv.  [Early  mod. 
B.  syntillously ;  <  sdnUHous  +  -ly^.]  In  a  sein- 
tillous or  sparkling  manner. 

Wyth  theyr  eyen  beholdinge  a  trauers  of  stomackea 
chaufed  eynOnously.  SkAtan,  Boke  of  Three  Foole^ 

sciography  (si-og'ra-fl),  re.   Same  as  sdagraplM 

The  first  sdogra/phy,  or  rude  delineation,  of  atheism.  ^ 
Cudworth,  Intellectual  System  (1678),  y.iW 

sciolism  (si'o-lizm),  n.  [<  sdol-ous  +  -ism.] 
Superficial  Imowledge ;  unfounded  pretense  to 
profound  or  scientific  knowledge. 

A  status  not  only  much  beneath  my  own,  but  associated 
at  best  with  the  scioliem  of  literary  or  political  adven- 
turers. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxxvii 

Here  [in  Macbeth]  there  is  some  genuine  ground  for* 
the  generally  baseless  and  delusive  opinion  of  self-com- 
placent sciolism  that  he  who  runs  may  read  Shakespeare. 
A.  C.  Sutinbume,  Shakespeare,  p.  186. 

sciolist  (si'o-list),  re.  [<  sdol-ous  +  -ist.]  One! 
who  has  only  superficial  knowledge ;  a  pre^l 
tender  to  profound  or  scientific  knowledge ;  %^ 

smatterer. 
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It  Is  the  ingratef  ul  Genius  of  this  Age  that,  if  any  ScMtt 
can  find  a  Hole  in  an  old  Author's  Coat,  he  will  endeavou^ 
to  make  it  much  more  wide.  BaweU,  Letters,  iv.  31.  \ 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  those  whom  I  love  shoidd 

not  think  me  a  precipitate,  silly,  shallow  sciolist  in  politicSf 

and  suppose  that  every  frivolous  word  that  falls  from  my-i 

pen  is  a  dogma  which  I  mean  to  advance  as  indisputable^ 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  lOSl 

sciolistic  (si-0-lis'tik),  a.-  [<  sdoUst  +  4c.]  Ofl 
or  pertaining  to  sciolism  or  sciolists ;  resem- 1 
bling  a  sciolist ;  having  only  superficial  know- 
ledge; shallow.  , 

From  its  apparently  greater  freedom  in  skilful  hands, 
blank  verse  gives  more  scope  to  sdolistlc  theorizing  and 
dogmatism  than  the  rhyming  pentameter  couplet. 

Lowdl,  Among  my  Books,  II.  298. 


sciolous  (si'6-lus),  a.     [=  Sp.  esdolo  =  Pg.  es- 
dolo  =  It.  sdolo,  <  LL.  sdoJms,  one  who  knows 
little,  a  smatterer,  prop.  dim.  adj.,  <  L.  sdre,s 
know:  see  scjere*.]    Superficial;  shallow.         ^ 

I  could  wish  these  scio^oTJSzelotists  had  more  judgement 
joined  with  their  zeal.  Himdl. 

The  peculations  of  the  sciolous. 
Bofman,  Course  of  Legal  Study  (2d  ed.,  1836),  IL  19& 

sciolto  (shiol'to),  a.     [It.,  pp.  of  sdogliere,  un- 
tie, loose,  dissolve,  <  L.  exsolvere,  loose,  <  ex. 
out,  +  solvere,  loose:  see  solve.]    In  music:  (a) 
Free;  unrestrained:  opposed  to  strict »  as,  a  j 
fuga  sdolta  (a  free  fugue).    (6)  Not  legato ;  de  J 
tached;  staccato.  ^ 

sciomacliy  (si-om'a-ki),  n.    See  sdamachy.      g 

sciomancy  (a'o-m'an-si),  re.  [=  OF.  sdomance 
=  Sp.  It.  sdomanda,  <  (jr.  otui,  a  shade,  shadow, 
+  /iavrela,  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  the  shades  of  the  dead;  psychomancy. 

sciomantic  (a-o-man'ti),  a.    [<  sdomancy  1 
{-mant-)  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sciomancy.  ] 

scion  (si'on),  n.  [Formerly  also  sion,  sden,  don, 
cyon;  <  ME.  sion,  sioun,  syon,  sdon,  don,  cyun, 

<  OF.  sion,  don,  F.  sdon,  dial.  cMon,  a  scion, 
shoot,  sprig,  twig;  orig.  a  'sawing,' a  'cutting,' 

<  OF.  sier,  P.  sder,  saw,  cut,  =  Sp.  Pg.  segar, 
cut,  mow,  reap,  =  It.  segare,  <  L.  secare,  cut:| 
see  secamt,  section.  The  proper  spelling  is  sion; 
the  insertion  of  c  in  the  F.  word,  and  so  into' 
the_  E.,  is  as  erroneous  as  in  the  E.  scythe, 
which  is  from  the  same  ult.  root,  and  in  whiel 
the  c  Ukewise  appar.  simulates  a  conneotioi 
with  L.  sdndere,  cut.]  1.  A  shoot  or  twi^. 
especially  one  cut  for  the  purpose  of  being 
grafted  upon  some  other  tree,  or  for  planting. 

As  well  the  seedes 
As  scums  from  the  grettest  roote  ysette. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68,- 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  or  savage  stock. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ill.  6.  T. ,; 
Hence — 2.  A  descendant. 

Heraelf  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honour'd  race. 

Byron,  The  Dream,  II. 
Was  he  proud— a  true  scion  of  the  stock? 

Brauming,  Ring  and  Book,  H.  SSL 

scioptic  (si-op'tik),  a.  [=  Pg.  sdoptico,  <  Gi- 
cKia,  a  shade,  shadow,  +  tmriMg,  pertaining  to 
sight  or  seeing :  see  optic.']    Of  or  pertaining  to 
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the  camera  obscura,  or  the  art  of  exhibiting 
iuminous  images  in  a  darkened  room.     Also 
iOioptne — Scloptic  hall,  a  perforated  globe  of  wood 
containing  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura,  fitted  with  an  ap- 
pendage by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  turned 
on  its  center  to  a  small  extent  in  any  direction,  like  the 
eye.    It  may  be  fixed  at  an  aperture  in  a  window-shutter, 
and  is  used  f  oi-  producing  images  in  a  darkened  room. 
SCiopticon  (si-op'ti-kon),  n,   [<  Gr.  aia&;&  shade, 
shadow,  +  oTTTiKd;,  pertaining  to  sight  or  see- 
ing: see  op*Jc.]    A  form  of  magic  lantern. 
ScioptiCB  (si-op'tiks),  n.     [PI.  of  sl^opUc  (see 
-ics).]    The  art  of  exhibiting  luminous  images, 
especially  those  of  external  objects,  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  by  means  of  lenses,  etc. 
SCioptric  (si-op'trik),  a.  Same  as  sdopUc.  Com- 
pare catohtrie. 
Sciot,  Sciote  (si'ot,  -ot),  n.  and  a.    [<  It.  Scio, 

<  Grr.  Xlog,  Chios ;  of.  NGr.  Xwin/f .]  I,  n.  A  na- 
tive or  an  inhabitant  of  Soio  or  Chios ;  a  Chiote. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Soio,  ancient  Chios, 

an  island  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  or  its  inhabitants. 

sdotheism  (si'o-the-izm),  n.    [Formed  by  Hux- 

<  Gr.  OKiA,  a  sl^ade,  shadow,  -f-  B.  theism.'] 

te  deification  of  ghosts  or  the  shades  of  de- 

(arted  ancestors;  ancestral  worship. 
Sciot?ieimi,  under  the  form  of  the  deification  of  ancestral 
hosts,  in  its  moat  pronounced  form,  is  therefore  the  chief 
lement  in  the  theology  of  a  great  moiety,  possibly  of  more 
ban  half,  of  the  human  race. 
^  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  494. 

niotheric  (si-o-ther'ik),  a.  Same  as  soiatherie. 
Wio  turpentine.  Same  as  GMan  turpenUne. 
Mee  Ghian. 

Sire  facias  (si're  fa'shi-as).  [So  called  from 
Hhese  words  in  the  writ:  L.  scire,  know  (see 
Bcie«<);  facias,  2d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  otfa- 
were,  make,  cause.]  In  law,  a  writ  to  enforce 
Iphe  execution  of  judgments,  patents,  or  mat- 
ters of  record,  or  to  vacate,  quash,  or  annul 
them.    It  is  often  abbreviated  to  sci.  fa. 

tire-wytet,  n.   [ME.  (or  ML.  reflex),  mod.  E.  as 
E  *shirewUe;  <  AS.  sow,  scire,  shire  (see  sJwre)^ 
+  wife,  punishment,  tax  in  money :  see  mte.J 
gThe  annual  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  sheriff  for 
folding  the  assizes  and  county  courts, 
scirgemot,  n.     [AS.  scvrgemot:  see  shwemoot.] 
Same  as  shiremoot. 

The  voice  which  the  simple  freeman,  the  Ceorl,  had  in 
the  Assembly  of  his  Mark,  he  would  not  lose  in  the  As- 
FBembly  of  his  Shire,  the  Seirgeimit. 
*«'  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  I.  68. 

Bciroccot,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  sirocco. 

Scirpess  (s6r'pe-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Nees  von  Esen- 
beok,  1834),  <  Uarpus  +  -eas.]  A  large  tribe  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Cypera- 
cese,  the  sedge  family,  it  is  characterized  by  numer- 
ous mostly  bisexual  flowers  in  each  spikelet,  without  emp- 
ty glumes  or  with  only  one  or  two,  and  without  perianth  or 
irith  its  representatives  reduced  to  filiform  bristles  or  to 
flattened  scales.  It  includes  about  1,600  species,  of  17 
genera,  of  which  SeCrpus,  the  bulrush,  is  the  type.  They 
are  grass-like  or  rush-like  plants,  with  either  tilangular 
or  rounded  stems,  and  with  long  fiat  triangular  or  cylin- 
drical leaves.  The  inflorescence  becomes  chiefly  con- 
spicuous when  in  fruit,  and  is  often  ornamental  from  Its 
shape  or  from  its  dark-brown  color^  or  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  lengthening  ot  the  bristles  into  woolly  or  plume- 
like tufts. 

Scirpus  (sfer'pus),  n.     [NL.  (T.ournefort,  1700), 

<  L.  sdrpus,  sirpus,  a  rush,  bulrush.]  A  genus 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  including  the  bul- 
rushes, type  of  the  tribe  Smrpese  in  the  order 

§Cyperacese.  It  is  characterized  by  small  many-flowered 
Ixoundish  spikelets  with  imbricated  and  numerous  glumes, 
leach  flower  bisexual  and  usually  with  six  bristles,  repre- 
Isenting  a  perianth,  and  surrounding  the  ovary,  from  which 
■  the  continuous  and  slender 
'  style  falls  away  without  leav- 
[  ing  any  conspicuous  tubercle. 
Over  300  species  have  been 
described,  now  reduced  to 
'200  by  the  best  authorities. 
I  About  80  species  occur  in 
Ithe  United  States.  They  are 
small  tufted  or  floating  an- 
nuals, or  strong  perennials 
with  a  creeping  rootstook, 
bearing  usually  a  compound 
panicle  of  numerous  brown 
spikelets,  sometimes  reduced 
to  a  small  cluster  or  solitaiy. 
They  are  known  by  the  gen- 
eral names  bulrush  and  clitb- 
rush,  the  first  applied  espe- 
cially to  S.  laatMrU,  a  spe- 
cies of  peculiar  habit,  with 
tall,  smooth,  round  stems  of 
a  blue-green  color  projecting 
out  of  lake- and  river-waters; 
also  called  in  England  mat- 
rush,  from  its  use  in  making 
mats,  ropes,  chair-bottoms, 
and  hassocks.      Its  variety 

weidentalix  and  the  Wndred  piowerine  Plant  of  Bulmsh 

species  S.  Tatara  are  tlie  tuie  isdrfus  lacustris).  2.  The 
of  California.  (Seeilrfe.)  S.  inflorescence.  «,  a  aower;  4,  the 
■marifiuMM,  the  sea  club-rush,     fruit. 
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with  a  dense  compact  cluster  of  large  spreading  spikelets, 
each  often  over  an  inch  long,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
sea-shore  marshes  in  both  tropical  and  temperate  climates 
throughout  the  world,  (For  S.  ceespitosus,  see  deer-hair.) 
Several  species  of  Eriophorum  were  formerly  referred 
here,  as  E.  eypermum,  the  most  conspicuous  of  American 
rushes  in  fresh-water  swamps,  and  known  as  wool-grass 
and  coWm-grass, 

SCirrhoid  (sir'-  or  skir'oid),  a.  [<  scirrhus  -)- 
-oid.']    Resembling  scirrhus. 

scirrhous  (sir'-  or  skir'us),  a.  [Also  solrrous;  < 
OP.  scirrheux,  P,  squirreux,  squwrheux  =  Sp. 
eseirroso  =  Pg.  sdrrhoso  =  It.  scvrroso,  <  NL. 
*scirrhosus,  <  scirrhus,  <  L.  seirros,  a  hard  swell- 
ing: see  sdrrhus.]  Proceeding  from,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  scirrhus;  resembling  a  scirrhus;  in- 
durated :  as,  a  scirrhous  tumor. 

Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-set  sprigs. 
And  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

A  gamesome  expression  of  face,  shining,  smrrhovs  skin, 
and  a  plump,  ruby  bead.  iS.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

Scirrhous  bronchocele,  cancer  of  the  thyroid  gland.— 
^clirllOUS  cancer,  a  hard  carcinoma,  with  abundant 
stroma,  usually  Of  slow  growth, 

scirrhus  (sir'-  or  skir'us),  n.  [=  OP.  scirre,  P. 
squwre  =  Sp.  escirro  =  Pg.  scirrho,  sdjrro  = 
It.  scwro,  <  NL.  scirrhus,  <  L.  sdrros,  <  Gr.  aidp- 
pog,  prop,  aidpog,  any  hard  coat  or  covering,  a 
tumor.]  A  hard  tumor ;  specifically  and  now 
exclusively,  a  scirrhous  cancer.    See  above. 

scirtopod  (ser'to-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  sdrto- 
pus  (-pod-),  <  Gr.  mipTdv,  spring,  leap,  bound,  -I- 
irobg  {wod-)  =  E.foot.]  I.  a.  Having  saltatorial 
feet,  or  limbs  fitted  for  leaping;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Sdrtopoda,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II,  n.  A  scirtopod  rotifer,  or  saltatorial  wheel- 
animalcule. 

Scirtopoda  (s6r-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  sdrtopus:  see' scirtopod.]  An  order  of 
rotifers  which  swim  by  means  of  their  wheel- 
organs  and  also  skip  by  means  of  hollow  mus- 
cular Umbs ;  the  saltatorial  wheel-animalcules. 
It  contains  the  family  Pedalionidse.  C.  T.  Sud- 
son,  1884.    See  out  under  rotifer. 

sciscitationt  (sis-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sdscita- 
tio(n-),  an  inquiry,  <  scitsdtari,  inquire,  ques- 
tion, <  sdscere,  sdsci,  search,  seek  to  know,  in- 
ceptive of  sdre,  know:  see  sdent.]  The  act  of 
inquiring;  inquiry;  demand. 

There  is  not  a  more  noble  proof e  of  our  faith  then  to 
captivate  all  the  powers  of  our  understanding  and  will  to 
our  Creator ;  and,  without  all  sois<^tations,  to  goe  blinde- 
fold  whither  hee  will  leade  us. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Annunciation, 

sciset  (siz),  V.  i.  [<  L.  sdndere,  pp.  sdssus,  cut, 
divide :  see  sdssion.]    To  cut ;  penetrate. 

The  wicked  steel  seised  deep  in  his  right  side, 

Faiiirfax.    (JEncyc.  Diet.) 

scismt,  scismatict,  etc.      Obsolete   forms   of 

schism,  etc. 
scissart,  scissarst.    Obsolete  spellings  of  sds- 

sor,  sdssors. 
scissel  (sis'el),  n.     [.Also  scissil,  sdssile,  sieel; 

<  OP.  (and  P.)  dsaille,  usually  in  pi.  dsaiUes, 
clippings  of  metal,  etc.,  <  dseler,  cut,  chisel,  < 
dsel,  P.  dseaw,  a  chisel:  see  chisel^.  The  spell- 
ings sdssel,  sdssil,  sdssile,  simulate,  as  with  sds- 
sors, a  connection  with  L.  sdndere,  pp.  sdssus, 
cut,  divide  (see  sdssile'';  scission).]  1 .  The  clip- 
pings of  various  metals,  produced  in  several 
mechanical  operations. — 2.  The  remainder  of 
a  plate  of  metal  after  the  platfchets  or  circu- 
lar blanks  have  been  cut  out  for  the  purpose  of 
coinage;  scrap. 

scissible  (sis'i-bl),  a.  [<  L.  sdndere,  pp.  sdssus, 
cut,  divide,  +  4hle.]  Capable  of  being  cut  or 
divided,  as  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressible,  flg- 
urable  and  not  flgurable,  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissible  and  not  scissible,  and  many  other  passions  of  mat- 
ter are  plebeian  notions,  applied  unto  the  instruments  and 
uses  which  men  ordinarily  practise. 

£aoon,  Nat,  Hist.,  §  846. 

scissil  (sis'U),  n.    Same  as  scissel. 

scissile^  (sis'il),  a.    [=  P.  sdssile  =  It.  sdssile, 

<  L.  sdssiUs,  that  may  easily  be  split  or  cleft,  < 
sdndere,  pp.  sdssus,  cut,  divide.]  Capable  of 
being  cut  or  divided,  as  by  a  sharp  instrument; 
scissible. 

Animal  f at  .  .  .  is  sdssUe  like  a  solid, 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vi. 

SCissile^  (sis'il),  n.    Same  as  sdssel. 

scission  (sish'on),  n.  [<  P.  scission  =  It.  sds- 
sione,  <  LL.  sds'sio{n-),  a  cleaving  or  dividing,  < 
L.  sdndere,  pp.  sdssus,  cut,  divide ;  ef ,  Gr.  ax'i- 
ieiv,  cleave,  split,  divide  (see  schism).  Prom 
the  L.  sdndere  are  also  ult.  E.  sdssile'^,  ahsoind, 
resdnd,  absdssa,  shindle,  shingle^,  etc. ;   also 
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prob.  schedule.]  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  di- 
viding, as  with  an  edged  instrument;  the  state 
of  being  cut;  hence,  division;  fission;  cleavage; 
splitting. 

This  was  the  last  blow  struck  for  freedom  in  the  Wal- 
loon country.  The  failure  of  the  movement  made  that 
scission  of  the  Netherlands  certain  which  has  endured 
till  our  days.  Motley,  Dutch  Sepublic,  III.  404. 

2t.  Schism,    Jamieson. 

scissiparity  (sis-i-par'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  sdssus,  pp. 
of  sdndere,  cut,  divide,  +parere,  bring  forth, 
beget,  +  -ity:  see  parity^.]  In  Mol.,  sohizo- 
genesis;  reproduction  by  fission ;  fissiparity. 

Scissirostrum  (sis-i-ros'trum),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
&esnaye,  1845,  also  Sissirostrum),  <  L.  sdssus, 
pp.  of  sdndere,  cut,  divide,  -t-  rostrum,  beak.] 
A  monotypic  genus  of  sturnoid  passerine  birds 
of  Celebes,  with  cuneate  tail,  spurious  first 
primary,  scutellate  tarsi,  and  peculiar  beak. 
S.  dubvum  was  originally  named  by  Latham,  in  1801,  the 


Scissirostrum  dttbium. 

dubious  shrike  (Laniua  dubiue),  and  in  1845  redescribed 
by  Lafresnaye  as  Sissirostrum  pagei;  it  is  8  inches  long, 
of  a  slate-gray  color  shading  into  greenish-black  on  some 
parts,  having  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  with  waxy 
crimson  tips  and  a  few  crimson-tipped  feathers  on  the 
flanks, 

scissor,  n.    The  singular  of  sdssors. 
scissor  (siz'or),  V.  t.     [Formerly  also  sdssar; 
<  sdssors,  n"]    To  cut  with  scissors;  prepare 
with  the  help  of  scissors. 

Let  me  know 
"Why  mine  own  barber  is  unblest^  with  him 
My  poor  chin  too,  for  'tis  not  seissar'd  just 
To  such  a  favourite's  glass? 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

scissorbill  (siz'or-bil),  n.  A  skimmer ;  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Ekyriishops :  derived  from  the  French 
bec-en-dsea^lx.  See  skimmer'^,  3,  and  cut  under 
Bhynchops. 

scissor-bird  (siz'or-berd),  n.  Same  as  sdssor- 
tail. 

scissoring  (siz'or-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sdssor, 
v.]    A  cupping  made  with  scissors. 

A  Weekly  Scrap  paper,  made  up  of  eoissorings  from  other 
newspapers.  Contemporary  Bev. 

scissorium  (si-s6'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  scissoria  (-a). 
[ML.,  also  dssorium,  dsorium,  a  trencher,  also 
a  butcher's  knife,  <  L.  sdndere,  pp.  sdssus,  cut, 
cleave :  see  sdssile.]  A  wooden  trencher  used 
in  the  middle  ages. 

scissors  (siz'orz),  n.  pi.  [The  spelling  sdssors, 
formerly  also  sdssars,  simulating  a  derivation 
from  L.  sdssor,  one  who  cleaves  or  divides,  a 
carver,  in  ML.  also  a  tailor,  is  an  alteration  of 
the  early  mod.  E.  dsors,  eizors,  deers,  cizars, 
dssers,  cysers,  sizers,  sizars,  sizzers,  <  MB.  *cis- 
ers,  eysers,  eysors,  dsoures,  cysowres,  sisoures, 
sesours,  <  OP.  dsoires,  scissors,  shears,  F.  ds- 
oires,  shears  (cf.  cisoir,  a  graver),  =  It.  oesoje, 
scissors,  <  ML.  *sdssorium,  found  only  in  other 
senses  (scissorium,  dssorium,  dsorium,  cinsori- 
um,  a  trencher  on  which  meat  is  cut,  dsorium, 
a  butcher's  cleaver),  <  L.  sdndere,  pp.  sdssiis, 
cleave,  divide,  cut :  see  sdssion,  sdssile^.  The 
word  seems  to  have  been  confused  vfith  OP. 
dseamx,  scissors,  pi.  of  dsel,  a  cutting-instru- 
ment, a  chisel  (>  E.  chisel^)  (cf.  OP.  dsailles, 
shears),  prob.  <  ML.  as  if  *csesellus,  <  L.  csedere, 
pp,  ciesus,  cut :  see  chisel^.]  1 .  A  pair  of  shears 
of  medium  or  small  size.     See  shears. 

Withoute  rasour  or  sisoures. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  690. 

And  after,  as  if  he  had  forgot  somewhat  to  be  done  about 
it,  with  sizzers,  which  he  holdeth  closely  in  his  hand. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  302. 

Wanting  the  Sdssors,  with  these  Hands  111  tear 
(If  that  obstructs  my  Flight)  this  load  of  Haii'. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

2t,    Candle-snuffers.      HalUwell —  Buttoaliole- 
B(dSSOrs,  scissors  each  blade  of  which  is  made  with  a  step 
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or  break,  bo  that  the  cuttine  edges  are  short  and  end  ab- 
ruptly some  distance  beyond  the  rivet,  so  as  to  out  In  cloth 
a  slit  which  Is  ol  fixed  length  or  which  does  not  reach  the 
edge.  They  are  often  bo  made  that  the  length  of  the  cut 
la  adjustable.— Lamp-BCiSBOrs,  scissors  especially  made 
for  trimming  the  wicks  of  lamps.  They  haye  commonly  a 
bend  or  step,  like  a  bayonet,  in  order  to  keep  the  fingers 
from  contact  with  the  wick,  and  a  box  or  receptacle,  like 
snuffers,  to  receive  the  burnt  parts  trimmed  off.— Revolv- 
ing sciSBOrs,  scissors  having  very  short  blades  which  are 
so  pivoted  as  to  operate  at  any  desired  angle  with  the  han- 
dles, and  thus  reach  deep-seated  parts.— ScissoTB  and 
paste  work  (generally  abbreviated,  sclasoiB  and  paste), 
mere  mechanical  compilation  as  by  means  of  clippings 
pasted  together,  as  distinguished  from  original  work.  [Col- 

BCissors-grinder  (siz'qrz-grai*'d6r),  n.  1.  One 
whose  occupation  is  t£e  grinding  of  scissors. — 
2.  The  European  goatsucker,  Caprimvlgus  ev^ 
ropseus. 

BCissortail  (siz'or-tal),  n.  An  American  bird 
of  the  family  Tyranmdx  and  genus  Mikuhis; 
a  scissor-tailed  flycatcher.  The  name  applies  to 
two  distinct  species.  One  of  these  scissor-birdl  is  M. 
tyranma,  called  the  fork-taUed  flycatcher,  distinguished 


Scissortail,  or  Swallowtail  Flycatcher  (Milvulus  forficatus). 

from  M.  forficatus,  the  swallowtail  flycatcher,  to  which  the 
name  scisgortaU  most  frequently  applies,  because  the  bird 
is  BO  much  commoner  than  the  other  in  English-speaking 
countries.    See  MUmdus. 

scissor-tailed  (siz'or-tald),  a.  Having  a  long 
deeply  f orficate  tail  which  can  be  opened  and 
shut  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  a  bird.  Compare 
scissortail. 

SCissor-tooth  (siz'gr-t6th),  n.  The  sectorial  or 
camassial  tooth  of  a  carnivore,  which  cuts 
against  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  jaw  as  one 
blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  against  the  other. 

scissorwise  (siz'or-vriz),  achi.  In  the  manner 
of  scissors. 

A  pair  of  scoops  .  .  .  close  upon  one  another  scissor- 
imse  on  a  hinge. 

Sir  C.  WyviUe  Thrnnton,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  214. 

scissura  (si-su'ra),  n. ;  pi.  sdssuree  (-re).  [NL. : 
see  seissure7\    In  anat.,  a  fissure  or  cleft. 

SCissnre  (sish'ur),  n.  [<  OP.  seissure,  oisure,  < 
L.  sdssv/ra,  a  rending,  a  dividing,  <  sdndere,  pp. 
scissus,  cut,  divide:  see  smssion.'i  A  longitu- 
dinal opening  in  a  body  made  by  cutting;  a 
cleft;  a  rent;  a  fissure;  hence,  a  rupture,  split, 
or  division ;  a  schism. 

Therby  also,  by  the  space  of  .viij.  palmes  frome  the 
place  of  the  lefte  arme  of  Criste,  hangynge  on  ye  crosse, 
is  a  ecissure  or  clyf  te  in  the  stone  rok,  so  moche  that  a 
man  almoste  may  lye  therin. 

3iT  S.  Guylfarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  26. 

To  this  Sect  may  be  imputed  all  the  Samirei  that  have 
happened  in  Christianity.  HImeU,  Letters,  ill.  3. 

Scissurella  (sis-u-rel'a,),  n.  [Nli.  (D'Orbigny, 
1823),  <  L.  scissura,  a  slit,  -I-  -ella.']  A  genus  of 
gastropods,  with  a  shell 
whose  outer  lip  is  deeply 
slit,  typical  of  the  family 
ScissureltidsB. 

Scissnrellidae  (sis-u-rel'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scis- 
surella +  -idee.']  A  family 
of  rhipidoglossate  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus 
Scissurella.  The  animal  has  scusureiiacrupata. 
the  mantle-slit  in  front  very  long, 

slender  at  the  sides,  the  tentacles  long  and  ciliated,  and 
the  foot  narrow  and  truncate  in  front.    The  shell  is  spiral, 
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and  the  walls  are  indented  by  a  keel  and  a  slit  In  front  of 
the  keel  which  is  gradually  filed  up  as  the  shell  enlarges. 
The  operculum  is  circular,  horny,  and  BubspiraL  The  spe- 
cies are  inhabitants  of  the  warm  seas,  and  are  of  small  size. 

Scitaminese  (sit-a-min'e-e),  «.  joZ.  [NL.  (E. 
Brown,  1810)  (eairlier  named  Scitamima  (Lin- 
nteus,  1751),pl.of  L.*«cjta»»e?0,  <  L.sc»tew(e»»to), 
pi.,  delicacies  or  dainties  for  food  (<  scitus,  beau- 
tiful, fit,  knowing,  clever,  pp.  of  sciscere,  scisci, 
seek  out:  see  scisdtalAon),  +  4n-ex.'\  A  former 
order  of  monoeotyledonous  plants,  including 
the  present  orders  Zingiberacese  and  Musacesc. 

scitamineous  (sit-a-min'f-us),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Scitaminese. 

Sciliridse  (a-U'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Seiurus  + 
-i<i«.]  A  family  of  sciuromorphic  simplici- 
dent  rodent  mammals,  typified  by  the  genus 
Seiurus,  containing  the  squirrels  and  related 
animals.  The  postorbital  processes  are  distinct;  the 
infraorbital  opening  is  small ;  the  ribs  are  twelve  or  thir- 
teen pairs ;  the  true  molars  are  rooted,  tubercular,  three 
above  and  below  on  each  side ;  and  the  premolars  are  small, 
sometimes  deciduous,  normally  two  above  and  one  below 
on  each  side.  The  family  is  cosmopolitan,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  absent  from  the  Australian  region.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  but  the  generic  forms  are 
comparatively  few.  The  leading  genera  besides  Seiurus 
are  Sciuropterus  and  Pteromys,  the  fiying-squirrels ;  Xerus, 
an  Ethiopian  genus ;  Tamias,  the  chipmunks ;  Spervwphi- 
lua,  the  ground-squirrels ;  Cynomys,  the  prairie-dogs ;  and 
Aretomys,  the  marmots.  The  fossil  genera  are  several, 
going  back  to  the  Eocene.  The  family  is  conveniently 
divided  into  the  arboreal  Sdurinx  and  the  terrestrial  Arc- 
tomyinse.  See  outs  under  flying-squirrel,  Seiuropterus, 
prairie-dog,  chickaree,  fox-squirrel,  squirrel,  and  chipmunk. 

Sciurinse  (si-u-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sdvirus  + 
■msB.']  A  subfamily  of  Sciuridse,  having  the  tail 
long  and  bushy,  and  usually  distichous;  the 
arboreal  squirrels.  They  are  of  lithe  form  and  very 
active  in  their  movements,  live  in  trees,  and  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  excepting  the  Australian 
region. 

Scinrlne  (si'u-rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sdwus,  a 
squirrel  (sae'Sci/urus),  +  -inel.]  I.  a.  Squirrel- 
Uke;  related  to  Sdurus,  or  belonging  to  the 
Sei/wridsB ;  especially,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
S(Aurinee. 

II.  n.  A  squirrel ;  a  member  of  the  Sciwridse, 
and  especially  of  the  Sciwrinx. 

sciuroia  (si-u'roid), a.  and  n.  [<  Sciwrus  +  -oid.'] 
Same  as  sciu/rme  in  a  broad  sense. 

SCiuromorpll  (si-li'rp-m&rf),  n.  Any  member 
of  the  Seiuromorpha. 

Sciuromorpha  (si-u-ro-m6r'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gt.  aidovpog,  a  squirrel,  H-  fiop^,  form.]  One  of 
three  superfamilies  of  simplicident  Bodentia, 
comprising  the  Anomaluridse,  Sdmridse,  Ischy- 
romyidse  (fossil),  Haplodontidse,  and  Castoridss, 
or  the  scaletaUs,  squirrels  in  a  broad  sense, 
sewellels,  and  beavers:  correlated  with  Myo- 
morpha  and  Systrieomorpha,  and  also  with  La- 
gomorpha  of  the  dupUcident  series.  The  clavicles 
are  perfect,  and  the  fibula  persists  as  a  distinct  bone ;  the 
angular  portion  of  the  lower  mandible  springs  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bony  covering  of  the  under  incisor,  and 
premolars  are  present. 

sciuromorphic  (si-u-ro-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  sduro- 
morph  +  ■4c.'\  Having  the  structure  of  a  squir- 
rel ;  related  to  the  Sduridx;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Sciuromorpha. 

Scinropterus  (si-u-rop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (F.  Cu- 
vier,  1825),  <  Gr.  aidovpocja,  squirrel,  +  wrepMi,  a 
wing.]    One  of  two  genera  of  flying-squirrels 


sclere 

Sciums  (si-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scittrus.  <  Gr, 
aiciovpog,  a  squirrel,  lit.  '  shade-tailed,'  i  aia&, 
shade,  shadow,  +  m>p&,  tail.  Hence  ult.  sgim- 
rel."]  A  Linnean  genus  of  Sduridse,  now  re- 
stricted to  arboreal  squirrels  with  a  veiy  long^ 
bushy  distichous  taU  and  no  parachute.  The 
species  are  numerous,  particularly  in  North  America. 
The  common  squirrel  of  Europe  is  5.  mUgarix.  The  chick- 
aree or  red  squirrel  of  America  is  S.  hudsonius.   The  com- 


Flying-squirrel  iScturopterus  ^IveruUntus). 

having  a  parachute  or  patagium,  and  a  disti- 
chous tail.  They  are  small  species,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  called  polaUmches  and  .assapang.  The  common 
flying-squirrel  or  assapan  of  America  is  S.  volucella.  The 
polatouche  is  &  volant  of  Europe.  See  also  cut  nndetfly- 
ing-cgyirrel. 


Gray  Squirrel  iSciurus  carolinensfs). 

mon  gray  squirrel  is  5.  caroUrunxit.  The  fox-sqniirel  or 
cat-squirrel  is  S.  cinereus,  which  runs  into  many  varieties. 
A  large  and  beautiful  gray  squirrel  with  tufted  ears  and  a. 
red  back  is  S.  aberti,  inhabiting  southwestern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  S.  fossor  is  a  veiy  large  gray  Califomian 
species.  There  are  many  in  Mexico,  and  S.  sestuamx  is 
South  American.  Many  also  inhabit  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia.  See  also  cuts  under  squirrel,  chickaree,  and/oz- 
smirrel, 

scl-.  For  Middle  English  and  dialectal  words, 
so  beginning,  see  under  si-. 

sclaff  (sklaf),  V.  i.  and  t.  In  golf,  nearly  the 
same  as  haff.    See  the  extract.     [Scotch.] 

The  distinction  between  the  two  words  is  somewha^fi 
subtle.  In  batBng  a  ball  the  stroke  is  played  with  the 
intention  of  lofting  it  high  in  the  air,  whereas  a  sdaffeS 
ball  is  not  necessarily  lofted  high. 

W.  Park,  Jr.,  The  Game  of  Golf,  p.  269. 

sclandert,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  slan% 

SClat,  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  slaW 

sclate,  sclater,  n.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  forms 
of  slate^,  slater. 

Bclaunderf,  sclandref,  n.  and  v.  Middle  Eng- 
lish forms  of  slander. 

Sclav,  Sclavonian,  etc.    See  Slav,  etc. 

sclavini,  sclavyaet,  »•    See  slamne. 

scleiret,  n.  [<  ME.  scleyre,  sMeire,  skleir,  slclayre, 
a  veil;  prop.  *sleire,  <  D.  sluijer  =  MHGr.  sloier, 
slogier,  sleier,  G.  schleier,  a  veil.]  A  veil.  Piers 
PlMuman  (B),  ix.  5. 

sclender,  sclendre,  a.  Obsolete  or  dialectal 
forms  of  slender. 

sclentt,  V.  i.    See  slenfi-. 

sclera  (skle'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiihipdq,  hard, 
rough,  harsh :'  see  sdere.^  The  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eyeball. 

scllragogy (skle'ra-go-ji), m.  [iGT.oKhipayuyia^ 
hardy  training,  <  cKMipdQ,  hard,  harsh,  -1-  Ityew,  : 
lead,  conduct.]     Severe  discipline  or  training; 
hard  treatment  of   the  body;    mortification. 
Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  'WiUiams,  ii.  51.     [Rare.] 

scleral  (skle'ral),  a.  [<  sclera  +  -al.']  Scle- 
rous ;  specifically,  or  of  pertaining  to  the  scle- 
ra or  sclerotic.    Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  yxXTY.  410. 

Sclerantheee  (skle-ran'the-e),  n.  pi.  [Nil. 
(Link,  1821),  <  Seleranfhus  '+  -ex.1  -A-  tribe  of 
plants  formerly  by  many  Included  in  the  order 
CaryopJiyllaeex,  now  classed  in  the  widely  re- 
mote order  Illecebracex  among  other  apetalous 
plants.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  which  are  all 
alike,  an  ovary  with  but  one  or  two  ovules,  containing  an 
annular  embryo,  and  by  opposite  connate  leaves  wIfEont 
stipules.  It  includes  the  typical  genus  SderanJOaa,  aad 
Habrosla,  a  monotypic  Syrian  annual  with  a  two-ovolrf 
ovary, 

scleranthium  (skle-ran'thi-mn),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aichipdg,  hard,  +  avdog,  flower.]  In  hot.,  same  as 
diclesium.     [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

Scleranthus  (skle-ran'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Liii- 
nsBus,  1737),  <  Gr.  CKlripdg,  hard,  +  avBog,  & 
flower.]  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants  of  the 
order  lUeeebracese,  type  of  the  tribe  Scleran  ties. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  herbaceous  four-  or  flve-toothed 
or  -lobed  jperianth,  forming  an  indurated  cup  below,  and 
by  an  ovoid  one-celled  ovary  with  two  erect  styles  and 
a  single  pendulous  ovule.  There  are  about  10  speclei, 
natives  of  Europe,  Africa,  western  Asia,  ailB  Australasia; 
oae,  S.  annmis,  the  knawel,  also  called  German  knot  gran,  I 
is  widely  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  They  are  ji 
small  rigid  herbs  with  numerons  forking  branches,  often 
forming  dense  tufts,  and  bearing  opposite  rigid  and 
prickly-pointed  leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers.  " 

sclere  (skier),  n.  [<  Gr.  m^pdg,  hard,  rough,  \\\ 
harsh,  <  anXrjvai,  2d  aor.  of  aidTiKeiv,  dry,  parch.  ;;; 
From  the  same  ult.  source  are  E.  skelet,  shU- 
ton.']  In  sponges,  one  of  the  hard,  homy,  sili- 
cious,  or  calcareous  bodies  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  skeleton;  a  skeletal  ele- 
ment; a  spicule,  of  whatever  kind. 
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The  walls  of  Ascetta  are  strengthened  by  calcareous 
aAera,  more  especially  designated  as  spicules. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XSll.  418. 
Spherical  sclere,  a  sclere  produced  by  a  concentric 
growth  of  silica  or  calcite  about  an  organic  particle,  or 
which  occurs  as  a  reduction  of  a  rhabdus. 

sclerectasia  (skle-rek-ta'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
nnlTjpdg,  hard,  +  iKTaaig,  extension:  see  ectasia.'} 
Scleral  staphyloma.    See  staphyloma. 

sclerema  (skle-re'raa),  n.  Same  as  scleroder- 
mia — Sclerema  neonatonun,  induration  of  the  skin 
coming  on  a  few  days  after  birth,  accompanied  with  severe 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  resulting  usually  in  death 
in  from  four  to  ten  days. 

sclerencephalia  (skle'''ren-se-fa'li-a),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  BKk)ip6Q,  hard,  +  t/KiijiaTioc,  the  brain :  see 

'  eneepTialon.']    Sclerosis  of  the  brain. 

sclerencliyma  (skle-reng'ki-ma),  n.  [Also  scle- 
renchyme;  <  Gr.  anliipdg,  hard,  -i-  ty%v/ia,  an  in- 
fusion: see  enohymatous.']  1.  The  hard  sub- 
stance of  the  calcareous  skeleton  or  oorallum 
of  sclerodermic  corals,  a  proper  tissue-secretion 
or  calcification  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  polyps 
themselves. —  2.  In  hot,  the  tissue  largely  com- 
posing the  hard  parts  of  plants,  such  as  the 
shell  (endocarp)  of  the  hickory-nut,  the  seed- 
coat  of  seeds,  the  hypoderma  of  leaves,  etc. 
The  cells  are  usually  short,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
greatly  elongated,  as  in  the  hypoderma  of  leaves ;  they  are 
sometimes  regular  in  outline,  but  most  frequently  thej'  are 
very  irregular.  By  many  later,  especially  German,  writers 
the  term  has  been  transferred  to  the  hard  bast  or  liber,  a 
tissue  of  plants  composed  of  cells  whose  walls  are  thick- 
ened, often  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is  also  used 
by  some  authors  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  include  all 
sorts  of  lignifled  fibrous  cells  or  cell-derivatives. 

sclerencliymatous  (skle-reng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
sclerenehyma^t-)  +  -ous.']  Having'the  charac- 
ter of  sclerenohyma ;  containing  or  consisting 
of  that  substance:  as,  selerenchymatous  tissue; 
a  selerenchymatous  polyp. 

sclereuchyme  (skle-reng'klm),  n.  [<  NL.  scle- 
renchyma.}  8a,me'a,a  sclerenohyma. 
scleretinite  (skle-ret'i-nit),  n.  [For  scleroreU- 
-  nite,  <  Gr.  (SKhipdg,  rough,  hard,  +  E.  retmite.']  A 
black,  hard,  brittle  mineral  resin,  nearly  allied 
to  am  ber,  found  in  the  coal-formation  of  Wigan 
in  England,  in  drops  and  pellets. 
Scleria  (skle'ri-a),  n.  [Nil.  (Berg,  1765),  from 
the  hard  fruit;  ^Gr.  anAijpia,  hardness,  <  aK^ijpdg, 
hard:  see  sclere.}  A  genus  of  monoootyledo- 
nous  plants,  of  the  order  Cyperaoeas,  the  sedge 
family,  type  of  the  tribe  Scleriese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  small  and  solitary  pistillate  and  numerous  stami- 
nate  flowers  in  small  spikelets  which  are  grouped  in  cymes, 
panicles,  or  minute  axillary  clusters,  and  by  the  hard  bony 
fruit,  which  is  a  small  roundish  nut,  commonly  white  and 
shining,  and  borne  on  a  dilated  disk.  There  are  over  100 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  ex- 
tending into  temperate  climates  in  North  America,  where 
12  species  (known  as  nvimram)  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
3  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They  are  rush-like  herbs 
of  various  habit,  either  low  and  spreading  or  tall  and  ro- 
bust, bearing  grass-like  leaves,  and  often  with  rigid  prick- 
•  ly-pointed  bracts  below  the  involucres,  giving  to  S.  fiagd- 
him  the  name  cutting-grass  in  the  West  Indies.  See  kn'(fe- 
grass,  razor-grass,  and  Kobresia. 
scleriasis  (sklf-ri'a-sis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gt.  mTitipia- 
mc,  a  hardening  (6i  the  eyelid),  <  CKkripdQ,  hard, 
rough :  see  sclere.}  Sclerodermia. 
Scleriese  (skle-ri'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  ISSi),  <  Scleria  +  -ex.}  A  tribe  of 
plants,  of  the  order  Cyperacese.  it  is  characterized 
by  unisexual  flowers,  in  spikelets  composed  of  two  or  more 
Btaminate  flowers  above  and  a  solitary  pistillate  flower 
at  the  base,  or  in  panicles  with  the  lower  part  composed 
of  one-flowered  pistillate  spikelets.  It  Includes  the  wide- 
spread type  genus  Scleria,  with  Kobresia  and  Eriospora, 
perenniid  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  and  two  less-known 
genera. 

sclerite  (skle'rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  BKlripdQ,  rough, 
hard,  +  -ite^.}  In  zool.:  (a)  Any  separate 
skeletal  element  or  definite  hard  part  of  the 
integument  of  arthropods ;  a  piece  of  the  ehiti- 
nous  skeleton  or  crust,  as  of  an  insect,  in  any 
way  distinguished  from  other  parts,  in  insects 
the  regular  or  constant  sclerites,  of  which  there  are  many, 
receive  for  the  most  part  special  names,  as  stemite,  pleu- 
rite,  tergite,  epimeron,  epipleuron,  etc.,  or  are  identified  by 
qualifying  terms,  as  sternal,  dorsal,  etc.  See  out  I.  under 
Inseeta,  and  cut  under  Hymenoptera.  (6)  A  scleroder- 
matous spicule  in  the  substance  of  a  polyp, 
especially  of  an  alcyonarian.  (c)  A  sponge- 
spicule;  a  sclere — Cervical,  jugular,  etc.,  scle- 
ntes.    See  the  adjectives. 

Scleritic  (skle-rit'ik),  a.  [<  sclerite  +  4c.}  1. 
Sclerous ;  hardened  or  chitinized,  as  a  definite 
tract  of  the  body-wall  of  an  arthropod ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sclerite. —  2.  Silicious  or  cal- 
careous, as  a  sclerite  or  spicule  of  a  polyp  or  a 
sponge. 
scleritis  (skle-n'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  sclera  +  -itis.} 
Inflammation  of  the  sclera  or  sclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye ;  sclerotitis. 
sclerobase  (skle'ro-bas),  n.  [<  NL.  selerolasis, 
<  Gr.  CKAripdQ,  hard,'+  /Jamf,  base.]    A  dense  cor- 
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neous  or  calcareous  mass  into  which  the  axial 
part  of  the  cosnosarc  of  a  compound  aotiuozoan 
may  be  converted,  as  it  is  in  the  red  coral  of 
commerce,  for  example.    See  cut  under  Coral- 


It  is  In  these  Octoooralla  that  the  form  of  skeleton 
which  is  termed  a  sclerobase,  which  is  formed  by  cornifl- 
cation  or  calcification  of  the  axial  connective  tissue  of  the 
zoanthodeme,  occurs.  Hmiey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  143. 

sclerobasic  (skle-ro-ba'sik),  a.  [<  scleroiase  + 
-ic]  1.  Of  or  pertaLuing  to  the  Sclerohasica. 
—2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sclerobase ;  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  a  sclerobase :  as,  a  sclero- 
lasic  skeleton.  The  epithet  notes  the  oorallum, 
which  forms  a  solid  axis  that  is  invested  by  the  soft 
parts  of  the  animal.  The  sclerobasic  corallum  is  in  real- 
ity an  exoskeleton,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  shell  of  a 
crustacean,  being  a  true  tegumentary  secretion.  It  is 
termed  foot-secretion  by  Dana.  The  sclerobasic  corallum  is 
produced  by  a  compound  organism  only,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  sclerodermic  corallum  by  being  usually 
more  or  less  smooth,  and  invariably  devoid  of  the  cups 
or  receptacles  for  the  separate  polyps  always  present  in 
the  latter.— Sclerobasic  Zoanthariat.  Same  as  Corti- 
cata,  1. 

Sclerohasica  (skle-ro-ba'si-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  sclerobasic.}  The  sclerobasic  zoantharians, 
a  division  of  Zoantharia,  the  black  corals.  Also 
called  Antipatharia. 

sclerobasis  (skle-rob'a-sis),  n.  [NL. :  see  scle- 
robase.}   Same  as  sclerobase. 

SCleroblast  (skle'ro-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  aicknpdg, 
hard,  +  jBAaarSg,  a  germ.]  The  cell  of  a  sponge- 
spicule;  the  blastema  or  formative  tissue  in 
which  the  sclerous  elements  of  sponges  arise. 

A  superficial  spiral  thickening  in  the  wall  of  a  spicule- 
cell  or  scleroUast.  Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

SCleroblastic  (skle-ro-blas'tik),  a.  [<  sclero- 
hlast  +  -»c.]  Forming  sclerous  tissue,  as  a 
spicule-cell  of  a  sponge;  of  or  pertaining  to 
SCleroblast. 

Sclerobrachia  (skle-ro-bra'ki-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oiAripdg,  hard,  +  jSpaxiav,  t£e  arm.]  An  or- 
der of  braehiopods,  including  the  Spiriferidse 
and  RhynchonellidsB. 

Sclerobrachiata  (skle-ro-brak-i-a'ta),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  aitlijp6(,  hard,  +  ^paxtov,  the  arm,  + 
-ata^.}  In  some  systems,  an  order  of  braehio- 
pods, represented  by  the  beaked  lamp-shells,  or 
MhynchonellidlB,'ha^■vmgth.6  oral  arms  supported 
by  a  shelly  plate  of  the  ventral  valve. 
sclerobrachiate  (skle-rp-bra'ki-at),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Sclerobrachiata. 
SCleroclase  (skle'ro-klaz),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiiKrjpk, 
hard,  +  /cAamf,  fracture :  see  clastic.}  Same  as 
sartorite. 

sclerocorneal  (skle-r6-k6r'ne-al),  a.  [<  NL. 
sclera  +  cornea  +  -al.}  Of  or  "pertaining  to  the 
sclerotica  and  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
scleroderm  (skle'rg-derm),  «.  and  a.  [<  Gr. 
BKXrip6Q,  hard,  +  dipfia,  skin:  see  derm.}  I,  n. 
1.  The  hard  or  stony  external  skeleton  of  scle- 
rodermatous zoantharians,  or  corals  in  an  ordi- 
nary sense;  oorallum;  coral. — 2.  Amemberof 
the  Sclerodermata,  as  a  madrepore. — 3.  A  plec- 
tognath  fish  of  the  group  Selerodermi,  having 
the  skin  rough  and  hard,  as  the  file-fish,  etc. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Selerodermi; 
sclerodermous. 

scleroderma^  (skle-ro-d6r'ma),  n.  [NL. :  see 
scleroderm.}  Same  as  sclerodermia. 
Scleroderma^  (skle-ro-der'ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  scleroderm.}  Same  as  Sclerodermata,  1. 
Sclerodermata  (skle-ro-der'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  scleroder'matus :  see  scleroderma- 
iOMS.]  1 .  The  squamate  or  scaly  reptiles ;  rep- 
tiles proper,  as  distinguished  from  Malacoder- 
mata.  Also  Scleroderma. —  2.  One  of  the  divi- 
sions oi  Zoantharia,  containing  the  stone-corals 
or  madrepores.  See  cuts  under  brain-coral, 
coral,  Madrepora,  and  madrepore. — 8.  A  sub- 
order of  theoosomatous  pteropods,  represented 
by  the  family  Eurybiidse. 

sclerodermatous  (skle-ro-der'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  sclerodermatus,  <  Gr.  m'Aijpdg,  hard,  +  Sip- 
/j.a(T-),  skin:  see  derma.}  1.  Having  a  hard 
outer  covering;  consisting,  composed  of  ,or  con- 
taining scleroderm ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Sclerodermata. — 2.  Pertaining  to,  having  the 
character  of,  or  affected  with  sclerodermia. 
Selerodermi  (sMe-ro-der'mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dK^ijpdg,  hard,  +  Slp/ia,  skin:  see  derma.}  In 
■  ichth.,  a  division  of  plectognath  fishes,  to  which 
different  limits  and  values  have  been  assigned. 
(a)  In  Cuvier's  system  of  classification,  the  second  family 
of  plectognath  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  conical  or  py- 
ramidal snout,  prolonged  from  the  eyes  and  terminated 
by  a  small  mouth,  armed  with  a  few  distinct  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  and  with  the  skin  rough  or  invested  with  hard  scales. 
It  included  the  true  Selerodermi  and  the  OstracadermL 
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(6)  In  Gunther's  system  it  was  also  regarded  as  a  family 
of  plectognath  flshes,  distinguished  by  having  jaws  with 
distinct  teeth,  and  the  same  limits  were  assigned  to  it.  (c> 
In  Bonaparte's  later  systems  it  was  raised  to  ordinal  rank, 
but  contained  the  same  flshes  as  were  referred  to  it  by 
Cuvier.  (d)  In  Gill's  system,  a  suborder  of  plectognath 
fishes  with  a  spinous  dorsal  or  single  spine  just  behind  or 
over  the  cranium,  with  a  normal  pisciform  shape,  scales 
of  regular  form  or  more  or  less  spiniform,  and  distinct 
teeth  in  the  jaws.  It  is  thus  restricted  to  the  families' 
TriacaWtMdse  and  BoMstidse. 

sclerodermia  (skle-r9-d6r'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  mX-^pSc,  hard,  +  dipfia,  skin.]  A  chronic 
non-inflammatory  affection  of  the  skin,  in  which 
it  becomes  very  firm  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  un- 
derlying tissues.  The  disease  may  present  it- 
self in  patches,  or  involve  the  entire  skin.  Also' 
called  scleroderma  and  dermatosclerosis. 

sclerodermic  (skle-ro-dfer'mik),  a.  [<  sclero- 
derm +  -ic.}  1.  Same  as  sclerodermatous,  1. — 
2.  In  ichth.,  having  a  rough,  hard  skin,  as  a 
fish;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Selerodermi. 

SClerodermite  (skle-r6-d6r'mit),  n.  l<sclero- 
derrn  +  -ite^.}  The  hard  skeletal  element  or 
chitinous  test  of  any  somite  or  segment  of  the 
body  of  an  arthropod. 

sclerodermitic  (skle'''ro-der-mit'ik),  a.  [<  sclero- 
dermite  +  -4c.}  In  arthropods,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  SClerodermite. 

sclerodermous  (skle-ro-dfir'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.. 
aiAripdg,  hard,  -I-  Skpiia,  skin.]  Same  as  sclero- 
dermatous. 

Sclerogen  (skle'ro-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  m^p6g,  rough,, 
hard,  +  -jsv^g,  producing:  see  -gen.}  In  bot.,. 
the  lignifying  matter  which  is  deposited  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cells  of  some  plants,  con- 
tributing to  their  thickness,  as  in  the  shell  of 
the  walnut;  lignin. 

A  more  complete  consolidation  of  cellulai'  tissue  is  ef- 
fected by  deposits  of  Scl&rogen. 

W.  B.  Ca/rpenter,  Micros.,  I  356. 

Sclerogenidse  (skle-ro-Jen'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  GKhipdg,  rough,  liard,  +  -yhvg,  the  lower 
jaw,  the  cheek,  =  E.  cMn,  +  -idse.}  In  ichth.,  a 
family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes ;  the  maUed- 
eheeks:  same  as  Scleroparise.    See  Cottoidea. 

sclerogenousi  (skle-roj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  bkI?!- 
p6g,  hard,  rough,  +  -yev^f,  producing:  see  -gen.} 
In  zool.,  producing  or  giving  origin  to  a  scle- 
rous or  scleritic  tissue  or  formation ;  hardening 
or  becoming  sclerous. 

sclerogenous^  (skle-roj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ra^!/- 
p6g,  hard,  rough,  +  'yevvg,  the  lower  jaw,  cheek.] 
Mail-cheeked,  as  a  fish;  belonging  to  the  Scle- 
rogermdse,  or  mailed-cheeks. 

SCleroid  (skle'roid),  a.  [<  Gr.  cKTiTipoeid^g,  of 
a  hard  nature  or  kind,  <  OKkripdQ,  hard,  +  elSog, 
form.]  1.  In  bot.,  having  a  hard  texture,  as- 
the  shells  of  nuts. —  2.  In  zool.,  hard,  as  a  sclere' 
or  sclerite ;  scleritic ;  sclerous. 

sclero-iritis  (skle'''r6-i-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  sclera 
+  iris  (see  i/ris,  6)  +  -itis.}  Inflammation  of 
the  sclerotic  coat  and  iris. 

scleroma  (sklf-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oKl^po/ui, 
an  induration,  <  'oKhipovv,  harden,  indurate,  < 
(7(c/l)7pdf,  hard:  sea  sclere.}  Sclerosis;  also,  scle- 
rodermia or  sclerema. 

scleromeninx  (skle-ro-me'ningks),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aiAi]p6q,  hard,  +  fi^viy^,  a  membrane.]  The- 
dura  mater. 

sclerometer  (skle-rom'e-t6r),  ».  [<  Gr.  aiihipdg,. 
hard,  +  fierpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  determining  with  precision  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  a  mineral.  The  arrangement  is  essen- 
tially as  follows:  the  crystal  to  be  examined  is  placed,, 
with  one  surface  exactly  horizontal,  upon  a  delicate  car- 
riage movable  below  a  vertical  rod  which  ends  in  a  dia- 
mond or  hard  steel  point.  The  rod  is  attached  to  an  arm 
of  a  lever,  and  the  weight  is  determined  which  must  be- 
placed  above  in  order  that  a  scratch  shall  be  made  upon 
the  given  surface  as  the  carriage  is  moved. 

scleromucin  (skle-ro-mu'sin),  m.  [<  Grv.  cK^pd;, 
hard,  +  E.  mucin,  q.  v.]  An  inodorous,  taste- 
less, gummy  nitrogenous  substance  found  in 
ergot,  said  to  possess  eebolic  qualities. 

Scleroparise  (skle'''ro-pa-ri'e),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
cnlripdi,  hard,  +  Tcapzia,,  cheek.]  A  family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  it  is  characterized  by  the- 
great  development  of  the  third  suborbital  bone,  which  ex- 
tends across  the  cheek,  and  articulates  with  the  inner  edge- 
of  the  preopercular  bone,  thus  strengthening  and  hard- 
ening the  cheeks.  Also  called  Sderogemidse,  Cottoidea, 
bwicm  loricaise,  joites  cuirassies,  and  mailed-cheeks.  See^ 
Cottoidea. 

scleropathia  (skle-ro-path'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aAipog,  hard,  +  trdSog,  a  suffering.]  Same  as- 
scleroma. 

sclerosal  (sklf-ro'sal),  a.  [<  scleros(is)  +  -al.'j 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sclerosis. 

sclerosed  (skle'rost),  a.  [<  sclerosis  +  -ed^.J 
Eeudered  abnormally  hard ;  affected  with  scle- 
rosis.   Also  sclerotieed. 


sclerosed 


54^02 


Nerve  fibres  were  afterwards  found  in  the  srferosed  tla-  a  bush,  shrub.]     The  typical  genus  of  Sclero- 

aue.                                            Lancet,  No.  3481,  p.  1071.  thamnidx. 

sclerosis  (sklf-ro'sis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  anli/puaif,  sclerotia,  n.    Plural  of  sclerotium. 

an  induration,  <  *aKhipovv,  harden,  indurate,  <  sclerotic  (skle-rot'ik),  a.  and  ».    [<  NL.  "Mtero- 

oiArip6^,  hard:  see  sctere.]     1.  A  hardening  or  Ucus,  <  sdkr'om  {-ot-):   see  sclerosis.']      I,  a. 


induration ;  specifically,  the  increase  of  the  sus- 
tentacular  tissue  (neuroglia,  or  connective  tis- 
sue) of  a  part  at  the  expense  of  the  more  active 
tissue. — 3.  In  hot,  the  induration  of  a  tissue 
or  cell-wall  either  by  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes or  by  their  lignification  (that  is,  by  the 
formation  of  Ugnin  in  them).  Goeftei.— Amyo- 
tropblc  lateral  sclerosis.  Seeam^ofronAu;.— Amiular 
sclerosis,  sclerosis  of  the  periphery  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Also  called  chronic  annidar  Tnyditis. — Lateral  sclerosis 
Of  tlie  spinal  cord.  Same  as  primary  spastic  paraplegia 
(which  see,  under  paraplegia).— Multiple  sclerosis,  a 
chronic  progressive  disease  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  multiple  areas  of  scle- 
rosis scattered  more  or  less  generally  over  this  organ,  and 

producing  symptoms  corresponding  to  their  location;  but  i*        .  ,  .\ 

very  frequently  there  are  present  nystagmus,  intention  sclerotica    (skle-rot'i-kS.)j 

tremor,  and  scanning  speech,  combined  with  other  exten-      '       '       * "  ' 

sive  and  serious,  but  less  characteristic  nervous  derange- 
ments. Also  called  dissemirmted  sclerosis,  insular  sclerogis, 
focal  sclerosis,  and  muMiloeular  sclerosis.— 'SosieiioT  scle- 
rosis, sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
such  as  is  exhibited  in  tabes  dorsualis. 
scleroskeletal  (skle-ro-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  selero- 
sJcelet(,on,)  +  -a?.]  Ossified  in  the  manner  of 
the  seleroskeleton;  forming  a  part  of  the  sclero- 
skeleton, 


1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sclerosis. 
—  2.  Related  to  or  derived  from  ergot.    Also 

scleroUnic Sclerotic  acid,  one  of  the  two  most  active 

constituents  of  ergot.  It  is  a  yellowish-brown,  tasteless, 
inodorous  substance  with  a  slight  acid  reaction :  used  hy- 
podennically  for  the  same  purposes  as  ergot.— Sclerotic 
coat.  Same  as  sclerotica.- S<ileiOti(i  myelitis,  highly 
chronic  myelitis  with  much  development  of  firm  connec- 
tive tissue.— Sclerotic  parenchyma,  in  bot,  certain 
parenchyma-cells  with  more  or  less  thickened  walls,  found 
associated  with  various  other  elements  in  woody  tissues. 
The  grit-cells  in  pears  and  many  other  fruits  are  examples. 
— Soierotlcring.  See  j-in^i,  and  cut  under  grferotoj.  _ 
II.  n.  1.  Same  as  sclerotica. — 3.  A  medi- 
cine wliioh  hardens  and  consolidates  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

-      )    n.     [NL.,  fem.   of 

scleroUcus:  sak  sclerotic. i  An  opaque  white, 
dense,  fibrous,  inelastic  membrane,  continuous 
with  the  cornea  in  front,  the  two  forming  the 
external  coat  of  the  eyeball;  the  sclerotic  coat 
or  tunic  of  the  eye.    See  first  cut  under  eye^. 

You  can  not  rub  the  sclerotica  of  the  eye  without  pro- 
ducing an  expansion  of  the  capillary  arteries  and  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  amount  of  nutritive  fluid. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittestj  p.  195. 


seleroskeleton  (skle-ro-skel'e-ton),  n.    [<  Gr.  scleroticochoroiditis  (sklf-rot'i-ko-ko-roi-di' 


aiihip6g,  hard,  -I-  aKc)\£riv,  a  dry  body:  see  skele- 
ton.^ Those  hard  or  skeletal  parts,  collectively 
considered,  which  result  from  the  ossification 
of  tendons,  ligaments,  and  similar  sclerous  tis- 
sues, as  sesamoid  bones  developed  in  tendons, 


tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  sclerotic  +  choroid  +  -itis.l  In- 
flammation of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats 
of  the  eye.   „ 

sclerotinic  (skle-ro-tin'ik),  a.     [<  sclerot(ic)  + 
■ine^  +  -ic]    Same  as  sclerotic,  2, 


ossified  tendons,  as  those  of  a  turkey's  leg,  the  sclerotitic  "(skle-ro-tit'ik),  a.     [<  sclerotitis  + 

marsupial  bones  of  marsupials,  the  ring  of  -jc.]    Inflamed,  as  the  sclerotic  coat ;  affected 

bonelets  in  the  eyeball,  etc.    Such  ossifications  are  with  sclerotitis. 

generally  considered  apart  from  the  bones  of  tlie  main  sclerotitis  (skle-ro-K'tis),  n.     [NL.,<  Sclerot{ic) 

endoslceleton.     To  those  named  may  be  added  the  bone  +  ^^^  -.     Inflamiation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of 

of  the  heart  and  of  the  penis  of  various  animals.    Tendons  T_    '"^-J     j.iiiia;iiuuc»ux>yxi  >^i  u 

of birdsarespeciallypronetoossifyandformscleroskeletal  the  eye. 

parts.    See  cuts  under  marmpiM  and  sderotal.  sclerotiuin   (sklf-ro'shl-um),   n. ;    pi.    sclerotta 

SClerosteous (skle-ros'tf-us),  a.     [<.Gt.  mh;p6g,  (.a).     [NL.,  <  Gr.  ffKA)7pi5f,  hard:  see  scterosjs.] 

hard,  +  barhv,  bone.]  '  Consisting  of  bone  de-  j. "  In  Jo*. :  (a)  A  plurioellular  tuber-like  reser- 

veloped  in  tendon  or  ligament,  as  a  sesamoid  voir  of  reserve  material  forming  on  a  primary 

bone ;  scleroskeletal.  filamentous  mycelium,  from  which  it  becomes 

Thereare  two  such  srferosteoKS  or  ligament-bones  in  the  detached  when  its  development  is  complete, 


external  lateral  ligament. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  168. 

Sclerostoma  (skle-ros'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aKlTipdg,  hard,  +  ard/ia,  mouth.]  1.  In  Vermes, 
a  genus  of  strongles,  or  nematoid  worms  of  the 
family  Strongylidse.  S.  dmod^nale  (or  Dochnmis  an- 
chylostomus)  is  a  very  common  parasite  of  the  human  in- 
testine, about  i  of  an  inch  long.  5.  gyngamm  is  one  which 
causes  the  disease  called  the  gapes  in  fowl.  Also  written 
Sderostimmm.  De  BlainviUe,  1828.  Alsoc&UeiSjtngarrms. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  strongle  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma. 

sclerotal  (skle-ro'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  sclerot{ic) 
+  -al.']  I.  a.  I .  Having  the  character  of,  or  per- 
taining tOj  a  sclero- 
tal :  distinguished 
from  sclerotic. — 3. 
Same  as  scleroUc. 
[Bare.] 

II. ».  1.  In zool.,  a, 
bone  of  the  eyeball; 
one  of  a  number  of 
scleroskeletal  ossifi- 
cations developed 
in  the  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye,  usually 
consisting  of  a  ring 
of  small  flat  squar- 
ish bones  encircling 
the  cornea,  having  slight  motion  upon  one  an 
other,  but  collectively  stiffening  the  coat  of  the 


It  usually  remains  dormant  for  a  time,  and  ultimately 
produces  shoots  which  develop  into  sporophores  at  the 
expense  of  the  reserve  material.  The  shape  is  usually 
spherical,  but  it  may  be  horn-shaped,  as  in  Clamceps  pur- 
purea. In  the  Mycetozoa  the  sclerotium  is  formed  out  of 
a  Plasmodium,  and  after  a  period  of  rest  it  develops  again 
into  a  Plasmodium.  DeBary.  (6)  [cap.]  An  old  ge- 
nus of  fungi,  comprising  hard,  black,  compact 
bodies  which  are  now  known  to  be  a  resting- 
stage  of  the  mycelium  of  certain  other  fungi, 
such  as  Peziza  tuberosa.  See  ergot^,  2. — 3.  In 
zool.,  one  of  the  peculiar  quiescent  cysts  or  hyp- 
nocysts  of  Mycetoeoa,  not  giving  rise  to  spores. 

Dryness,  low  temperature,  and  want  of  nutriment  lead 
to  a  dormant  condition  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  Plasmo- 
dium of  inany  Mycetozoa,  and  to  its  enclosure  in  cyst- 
like growths  known  as  ederotia.     Uncyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  841. 

sclerotized  (skle'ro-tizd),  a.  [<  sclerosis  (-ot-)  + 
4se  +  -ed2.]  In  hot.,  same  as  sclerosed. 
sclerotome  (skle'ro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiOi,?!p6g, 
hard,  +  re/ivuv,  ra/inv,  cut.]  1.  A  sclerous  or 
scleroskeletal  structure  intervening  between 
successive  myotomes;  a  division  or  partition 
of  muscles  by  means  of  intervening  sclerous 
tissue,  as  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
of  various  amphibians  and  fishes. —  3.  A  knife 
used  in  incising  the  sclerotic. 
sclerotomy  (skle-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  sclera  + 
Gr.  Tofiia,  <  ri/iveiv,  rdfielv,  cut.]    Incision  into 

the  solera  or  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball. 

eyeandpreserviiigtiiepeculiarshapewhichit  sclerous  (sMe'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  m^pSg,  hard, 
has,  as  in  an  owl,  for  instance.  In  birds  the  rough:  see  scZere.]  Hard,  firm,  or  indurated, 
solerotals  are  usually  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  in  general ;  ossified  or  bony,  as  a  part  of  the 
number.  seleroskeleton ;  scleritic. 

The  sclerotic  coat  is  very  dense,  almost  gristly  in  some  SclenirinSB  (skle-ro-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  ^de- 
cases  ;  and  it  is  reinforced  by  a  ctoclet  of  bones,  the  scle-  rv/rus  +  -inx.']  A  subfamily  of  DenarocolapUdse, 
ratals.  These  are  packed  alongside  each  other  all  around  represented bythegenus  Sclerurws.  Sclater,1862. 
the  circumference  of  one  part  of  the  sclerotic,  like  a  set  _„io_„_s_n  rBlrlS-rn'rin'*    a      TAs  Srleruriis  + 

otspUnts The  bonyplates  lie  between  the  outer  and  SClenmne  (SKie-ro  nn;,  a.     IA.S  acterurus  T 

middle  coats,  anterior  to  the  greatest  girth  of  the  eyeball,  -l»e-^.J  Jiaving 
extending  from  the  rim  of  the  disk  nearly  or  quite  to  the  stiff,  hard  tail- 
edge  of  the  cornea.  Canes,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  182.  feathers,  as  a 
3.  Same  as  sclerotica.    [Rare.]  bird  of  the  ge- 

sclerote  (skle'rot),  n.     [<  NL.  sclerotium,  q.  v.]    nus  Sclemrus. 
In  bot.,  same  as  sclerotium.  Sclerurus 

Sclerotliamnidse  (skle-ro-tham'ni-de),  n.  pi.  (skle-ro'rus),m. 
[NL.,  <  Sclerothamnus  +'  -idsB.']  A  family  of  [NL".  (Swain- 
hexactinellidan  sponges,  typified  by  the  genus  son,  1827),  <  Gr. 
Sclerothamnus,  characterized  by  the  arbores-  auMiP^St  hard,  + 
cent  body  perforated  at  the  ends  and  sides  by  oiipd,  taU.]  The 
narrow  round  radiating  canals.  only  genus    of 

Sclerothamnus  (skle-ro-tham'nus),  n.  [NL.  Sclerurvnse.  It 
(Marshall,  1875),  <  Gr.  aiOaipdg,  hard,  +  Bajivog,     resembles   Fuma- 


scoffer 

riu3  but  has  stiff  acuminate  tail-feathers.  There  are 
about  10  species  of  South  and  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico  of  vaiious  brown  and  gray  coloration,  as  S.  caudacu- 
tus'  S.  umbretta,  and  5.  memeanus.  One  is  olivaceous, 
S.  oUvascens,  of  western  Peru._^  Also  called  Tmaetor  and 
Oxypyga. 

scleyt,  a-    A  Middle  English  form  of  sly. 

SClicet,  SCliset,  «■    Obsolete  forms  of  slue. 

sclide,  sclidere.    Obsolete  forms  of  slide,  sbd- 

SClopettet,  »■  [OF-:  see  escopette.2  A  haud- 
culverin  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
See  escopette. 

SClopust.  «•  [ML.]  A  hand-gun  of  the  earhest 
form,  used  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

scoat,  n.  and  v.    See  scote.  _  _ 

scobby,  scoby  (skob'i,  sko'bi),  »._  [Ongin  not 
ascertained.]  The  chaffinch,  FnngiUa  ccelebs. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

SCObiform  (sko'bi-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  scoUs,  scobs, 
sawdust,  filings,  etc.  (see  scobs),  +  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling  saw- 
dust or  raspings. 

SCObinat  (sko-bi'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scohma,  a 
rasp,  < sco&isl  sco6s,  sawdust,  filings:  see«co&«.] 
In  hot.,  the  pedioel  or  immediate  support.of  the 
spikelets  of  grasses. 

scobs  (skobz),  n.  [<  ME.  scohes,  <  L.  scohis,  also 
scobs,  sawdust,  scrapings,  raspings,  <  scabere, 
seiape:  see  scab,  scabies.]  Sawdust;  shavings; 
also,  raspings  of  ivory,  hartshorn,  metals,  or 
other  hard  substances;  dross  of  metals,  etc. 
Eke  populer  or  fir  is  profitable 
To  make  and  ley  among  hem  scobes  able. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 

scoby,  n.    See  scobby. 

scocnont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  scutcheon, 
scoflf  (sk6f),  n.  [<  ME.  scof,  sTcof  (not  found  in  ; ;' 
AS.)  =  OPries.  schof,  a  scoff,  taunt;  cf.  MD. 
schobbe,  a  scoff,  sarcasm,  schobben,  schoppen, 
scoff,  mock,  schoffleren,  schofferen,  disgrace,  cor- 
rupt, violate,  ruin,  Dan.  sTcuffe,  deceive;  Icel. 
skaup,  later  skop,  mockery,  ridicule  {skeypa,  Irp 
shopa,  scoff,  mock,  skopan,  railing) ;  the  forms 
seem  to  indicate  a  confusion  of  two  words; 
perhaps  in  part  orig. '  a  shove,' '  a  rub' ;  cf .  AS. 
soyfe,  sdfe,  a  pushing,  instigation,  Sw.  skuff, 
a  push,  shove,  shuffa,  push ;  LG.  schuhhen,  rub, 
=  OHG.  scupfen,  MHG.  schupfen,  schiipfen,  push : 
see  scnffX.  shove.  Not  connected  vrith  Gr.  cKim- 
Tuv,  scoff:  see  scomm.]  1.  An  expression  of 
contempt,  derision,  or  mocking  scorn ;  a  taunt ; 
a  gibe ;  a  flout. 

If  we  but  enter  presence  of  his  Grace, 
Our  payment  is  a  frown,  a  scoff,  a  fruinp. 

Greene,  James  IV,,  ii. 

With  scoffs  and  scorns  and  contumelious  taunts, 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  39. 

So  he  may  hunt  her  through  the  clamorous  scoffs 
Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonored  grave  I 

'  "    ,  The  Cenci,  iv.  1. " 


Sderotals  of  Eye  of  Bald  Eagle 
(.HaliaStus  leucocefhalus\  natural 
size. 


Sclerurus  caudacutus. 


I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns, 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  hairs. 

TetUKyson,  In  Memorlam,  Ixix. 

3.  An  object  of  scoffing  or  scorn;  a  mark  for 
derision;  a  butt. 

The  principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  ot  every  grinning 
courtier,  and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning 
dean.  Uacaiulay,  Milton. 

scoff  (sk6f),  V.  [Cf.  MD.  schoffieren,  scoff,  sclwb- 
ben,  schoppen,  scoff,  =  Icel.  skopa,  scoff:  see 
scoff,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  speak  jeeringly  or  de- 
risively; manifest  mockery,  derision,  or  ridi- 
cule ;  utter  contemptuous  or  taunting  lan- 
guage; mock;  deride:  generally  with  ai before 
the  object. 
They  shall  scoff  at  the  kings.  Hab.  i.  10. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  scoff  at  any  art  or  recreation ;  a 
little  wit,  mixed  with  ill-nature,  confidence,  and  malice, 
wUl  do  it.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  22. 

The  vices  we  scoff  at  in  others  laugh  at  us  within  our- 
selves. Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iiL  15. 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  8ci#remain'd  to  pray. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  180. 
=Syn.  Gibe,  Jeer,  etc.    See  sneer. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  treat  with  derision  or  scorn; 
mock  at ;  ridicule ;  deride.     [Bare.] 

Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  aking 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 

Shak.,  Eich.  if.,  iii.  2. 163. 
To  SCO/ religion  is  ridiculously  proud  and  immodest. 

GlanviUe,  Sermons,  p.  218.    {Latham.) 

3.  To  eat  hastily ;  devour.     [Naut.  slang.] 
scoffer  (sk6f '6r),  n.    [<  scoff  +  -eri.]    One  who 
scoffs  ;  one  who  mocks  or  derides ;  a  scomer. 

They  be  readie  scoffers,  priuie  mockers,  and  euer  ouer 
light  and  mer[r]y.  Aschrnn,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  33. 


scoffer 

There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after 
their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming?"  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

Let  him  that  thinks  &t  scoff  on,  and  be  a  Scoffer  still. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  23. 
scofferyt  (Bk6f'6r-i),  n.     [<  scoff  +  -ery.']    The 
act  of  scoffing ;  mockery.     [RaTe.] 

King  Henrie  the  &f  t  in  bis  beginning  thought  it  a  meere 
Mofferie  to  pursue  anie  fallow  deere  with  hounds  or  grei- 
hounds. 
Harrison,  Descrip.  of  England,  ill.  4.    (Hdlinshed'e  Chron.) 

scoffingly  (skdf  ing-li),  adv.    In  a  Scoffing  man- 
ner ;  in  mockery  or  scorn ;  by  way  of  derision. 
Wordsworth,  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  same  poem 
[Keats'a  "Hyperion"],  called  it,  scqffingly,  "a  pretty  piece 
of  paganism.  Landor,  Southey  and  Landor,  ii. 

SCOganismt  (sK6'gan-izm),  n.  [<  Scogan,  the 
name  of  a  famous  jester,  +  -mw.]  A  scnrri- 
lous  jesting. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  my  reader  with  this  idle  Seogan- 
ismf    Scolds  or  jesters  are  only  fit  for  this  combat. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  XX.  183.    (Davies.) 

scoganlyt  (sko'gan-U),  a.  [<  Scogan  (see  sco- 
ganism)  +  -ly^^   Scurrilous. 

He  so  manifestly  belies  our  holy,  reverend,  worthy  Mas- 
ter Fox,  whom  this  tcogarHy  pen  dare  say  plays  the  goose. 
Bp.  HaU,  Works,  Ii.  262.    (Davies.) 

SCOgie  (sko'gi),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  kitchen 
drudge ;  a  maid-servant  who  performs  the  dirti- 
est work;  a  scuddle.     [Scotch.] 

scoke  (skok), ».  [Origin  unknown.  CLeoakum.'] 
•Same  a,a  pokeweed. 

SCOlaiet,  v.  i.    See  scoley. 

scold  (skold),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  soould, 
seoule;  Se.  scald,  scauld;  <  ME.  scolden,  <  MD. 
scheldan  (pret.  schold),  scold,  =  OFries.  sTcelda, 
schelda  =  MLG-.  LGr.  schelden  =  OHQ-.  sceltan, 
MHG.  schelten,  Gr.  schelten .  (pret.  schalt,  pp. 
geschoUen),  scold,  revile;  prob.  orig.  'goad,' 
more  lit.  push,  shove,  <  OHG.  scaltan,  MHO-.  Gr. 
schalten  =  OS.  skaldan,  push,  shove.  The  word 
can  hardly  be  connected  with  Icel.  skjalla  (pret. 
skal,  pp.  skolUnn),  clash,  clatter,  slam,  make  a 
noise,  =  G!-.  schallen,  resound,  or  with  the  deriv. 
Icel.  skella,  clash,  clatter,  =  Sw.  skdlla,  bark 
at,  abuse,  =  Dan.  slyselde,  abuse.]  I.  mtrans. 
To.  chide  or  find  fault,  especially  with  noisy 
clamor  or  railing ;  utter  harsh  rebuke,  railing, 
or.  vituperation. 

The  angred  man  doth  but  dlscouer  his  minde,  but  the 
fierce  woman  to  seold,  yell,  and  exclame  can  flnde  no  end. 
Ouevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  303. 
I  had  rather  hear  them  seold  than  fight. 

Shak.,  at.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  240. 

I  just  put  my  two  arms  round  her,  and  said,  "Come, 

Bessie  I  don't  seold."  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  iv. 

II.  trans.  To  chide  with  railing  or  clamor; 
berate ;  rail  at. 
She  had  scolded  her  Husband  one  Day  out  of  Doors. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 
She  scolded  Anne, . .  .  but  so  softly  that  Anne  fell  asleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  little  lecture. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xlii. 

scold  (skold),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  scould, 
seoule;  <  scold,  ».]  1.  One  who  scolds;  a 
scolder;  especially,  a  noisy,  railing  woman;  a 
termagant. 

1  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold. 

Shah.,  T.  of  the  S.,  I.  2.  188. 
n  undertake  a  drum  or  a  whole  kennel 
Of  scolds  cannot  wake  him. 

Brome,  The  Queen's  Exchange,  iii. 
The  Bully  among  men,  and  the  Seold  among  women. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  217. 

2.  A  scolding :  as,  she  gave  him  a  rousing  scold. 
[Rare.  ] — OonUUOn  scold,  a  woman  who,  by  the  practice 
of  frequent  scolding,  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

A  cmnmum  scold  is  indictatile  at  common  law  as  a  nui- 
sance. Bishop,  Crim.  Law,  §  1101. 
Scold's  blldle.    Same  as  tranks,  1. 

scoldenore  (skol'de-nor),  n.  [Of.  scolder^.l 
The  oldwlf  e  or  south-southerly,  a  duck,  Marelda 
gladalis.  Also  called  scolder.  See  out  under 
oMwife.     [New  Hampshire.] 

scolder!  (sk61'd6r),  n.  [<  scold,  v.,  +  -erl.] 
One  who  scolds  or  rails. 

Scolders,  and  sowers  of  discord  between  one  person  and 
another.  Cranmer,  Articles  of  Visitation. 

scolder^  (skol'der),  n.    [Also  chaldrick,  chalder; 

origin  obscure.]     The  oyster-catcher,  Hsema- 

topus  ostrilegus.     [Orkneys.] 
scolder^  (skol'dSr), ».    [Origin  obscure.]   Same 

as  scoldenore.     [Massachusetts.] 
scolding  (skol'ding),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  scold, «.] 

Railing  or  vituperative  language;  a  rating:  as, 

to  get  a  good  scolding. 
Was  not  mamma  often  in  an  ill-humor;  and  were  they 

not  all  used  to  her  scoldings?  Thackeray,  Pliilip,  xx. 

=Syn.  See  rail^,  v. 
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SCOlding-stoolf  (skol'ding-stol),  11.  A  oucMng- 
stool.    Halliwell. 

SCOldsterf,  ».  [Also  scolster,  skolster;  <  scold 
+  -ster.']  A  scold.  A.S.A.  Hamilton's  Quarter 
Sessions,  p.  85. 

SCOleH,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  school^. 

Scole^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  schooP. 

scole^  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
scaled. 

scoleces,  n.    Plural  of  scolex. 

Scolecida  (sko-les'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
miihiS,  a  worm,  -I-  -ida!)  A  class  of  Annuloida 
or  worms,  contrasting  with  EcMnodermata,  con- 
sisting of  the  wheel-animalcules,  the  turbeUa- 
rians,  and  the  trematoid,  cestoid,  andnematoid 
worms,  including  the  gordians  and  Acantho- 
cephala.  Tliis  group  was  tentatively  proposed,  and  the 
term  has  scarcely  come  into  use.  Himey,  1869.  See  outs 
under  Bhabdocaela  and  Rotifera. 

SCOleciform  (sko-les'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  Gr.  irKiiAi^f 
(dKuhjK-),  a  worm,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  or  character  of  a  scolex:  specifically 
noting  an  early  larval  stage  of  tapeworms. 
Thus,  the  measle  of  pork  is  the  scoledform 
stage  of  Tsenia  soUwm.    T.  S.  CoVbold. 

Scolecimor phat  (sk5-les-i-m6r 'f a)  ,n.pl.  [NL. , 
<  Gr.  BK&Xrj^,  a  worm,  -I-  /iop<^,  form.]  A  group 
of  worms  containing  the  turbellarians,  trema- 
toids,  and  cestoids:  synonymous  with Ptei^fee^ 


Scolopacids 

II.  n.  A  worm-like  snake ;  a  member  of  the 
ScolecopMdia. 

Scoleina  (skol-e-i'na),  n.  pi.   Same  as  Scolecina. 

scolert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scholar. 

scolex  (sko'leks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  OKiihi^,  pi. 
CKiAijnsg,  a  worm.]  1.  PI.  scoleces  (sko-le'sez), 
erroneously  scoUces  (skol'i-sez).  ii  &colemda, 
the  larva  produced  from  the  egg,  which  may  by 
gemmation  give  rise  to  infertfle  deutoscoleces, 
or  to  ovigerous  proglottides;  the  embryo  of 
an  entozoic  worm,  as  a  fluke  or  tape ;  a  cystic 
worm  or  cystieercus;  a  hydatid.  See  cuts  un- 
der Tsenia. 

The  scolex,  which  develops  the  chain  or  strobila  by  a 
process  of  budding.  Eruiyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  62. 


scolecimorphic  (sk6-les-i-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Sco- 
ledmorpha  +  -ic]  Worm-like  in  form  or  struc- 
ture ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scoleeimorpha. 

Scolecina  (skol-e-si'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
(TKii/l77f  (axaXriK-),  a  worm,  -I-  -ijia^.]  A  group  of 
annelids,  typified  by  the  earthworm,  corre- 
sponding to  the  lumbricine,  terricolous,  or  oli- 
goehsBtous  annelids.    Also  called  Scoleina. 

scolecine  (skol'f-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Scolecina ;  liimbricoid,  terricolous,  oroUgo- 
oheetous,  as  an  annelid. 

scolecite  (skol'e-sit),  ».  [In  def.  1  also  skole- 
dte  (so  called  because  it  sometimes  curls  up 
before  the  blowpipe,  as  if  it  were  a  worm) ;  < 
Gr.  OK&hi^  {ataArjii-),  a  worm,  -I-  ■ite^.']  1.  One 
of  the  zeolite  group  of  minerals,  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminium  and  calcium,  occurring  in 
aoicular  crystals,  also  fibrous  and  radiated  mas- 
sive, commonly  white.  Early  called  lime-meso- 
type. — 2.  In  &o*.,  the  vermiform  arohicarp  of  the 
fungus  AscoboVus,  a  name  proposed  by  Tulasne. 
It  is  a  structure  composed  of  a  chain  of  cells 
developed  from  the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  my- 
celium. 

SCOlecoid  (sko-le'koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  anuhjK&drig, 
contr.  for  BnahiKOuS^g,  worm-like,  <  ok&X^^  (oku- 
Ti.rjK-),  a  worm,  -I-  clSog,  form.]  Resembling  a 
scolex;  cysticercoid;  hydatid. 

Scolecomorpha  (sko-le-ko-mdr'fa),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  aic6?i,ti^  {oKaTiT/K-),  a  worm.;  -I-  liopip^, 
form.]  A  class  of  Mollmsca,  represented  by 
the  genus  Neomenia  (or  Solenopus),  further 
distinguished  as  a  special  series  lApoglossa, 
contrasting  with  the  gastropods,  cephalopods, 
pteropods,  etc.,  coUeetively.    E.  M.  Lankester. 

Scolecophagat  (stol-e-kof'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi. of  scolecophdgus :  iee'scolecophagous.'] 
An  Aristotelian  group  of  insectivorous  birds, 
containing  most  of  the  present  Oscines. 

SCOlecophagOUS  (skol-e-kof'a-gus),  a.  [<NL. 
scolecophagus,  <  Gr.  aiaSlriKO^ayoQ,  worm-eating, 

<  BKiihj^  (oKoTit/K-),  a  worm,  +  ^ajeiv,  eat.] 
Worm-eating,  as  a  bird. 

ScolecophagUS  (skol-f-kof'a-gus),  n.  [NL. 
(Swainson,  1831) :  see  scolecophagotis.']  A  ge- 
nus of  IcteridsB  of  the  subfamily  Quiscalinss, 
having  a  rounded  tail  shorter  than  the  wings, 
and  a  thrush-like  bill;  the  maggot-eaters  or 
rusty  graokles.  Two  species  are  very  common  birds 
of  the  iKiited  States— S.ferrugineus  and  S.  eyartttcephalim, 
of  eastern  and  western  North  America  respectively.  The 
latter  is  tlie  blue-headed  or  Brewer's  blackbird.  The  name 
™rtj/  gra<Me  of  the  former  is  only  descriptive  of  the  females 
and  young,  the  adult  males  being  entirely  iridescent-black. 
See  cut  under  ru^y. 

ScolecopMdia  (sko-le-ko-fid'i-a),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  anakij^  (ajiah/K-),  a  worm,  +  oiptg,  a  snake : 
see  Ophidia.']  A  series  or  superf  amUy  of  worm- 
like angiostomatons  snakes,  having  the  opis- 
thotie  fixed  in  the  cranial  walls,  palatines 
bounding  the  choans  behind,  no  ectoptery- 
goids,  and  a  rudimentary  pelvis.  It  includes 
the  Epajiodonta  or  TypMopidsB,  and  the  Cato- 
donta  or  Stenostomatidee. 

scolecopbidian  (sko-le-ko-fid'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ScolecopMdia  +'-are.]'  I.  a."  Worm-like, or 
vermiform,  as  a  snake ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 


2t.  leap.']  An  old  genus  of  worms. 
SCOlex-form  (sko'leks-fdrm),  n.     The  form, 
state,  or  conation  of  a  scolex. 

In  some  stages,  as,  for  example,  in  the  scole3>-form  of 
many  Cestoda,  thte  differentiation  of  the  secondary  axes 
is  not  expressed.     Gegenbamr,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  128. 

scoleyt,  V.  i..  [ME.  scolaien,  scoleyen,  attend 
school,  study,  <  OP.  escoler,  instruct,  teach,  < 
eseole,  school :  see  schooP-,  ^.]  To  attend  school ; 
study. 

He  .  .  .  bisily  gan  for  the  soules  preye 
Of  hem  that  gal  hym  wherewith  to  scoleye. 

ChoMcer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.-302. 

Scolia  (sko'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775), 
said  to  be  <  Gr.  TOu^of,  a  pointed  stake,  a  thorn, 
prickle;  but  perhaps  <  oKoTiidc,  bent,  slanting, 
oblique.]  An  important  genus  of  fossorial 
hymenopterous  insects,  typical  of  the  family 
SeoUidee,  having  the  eyes  emarginate  within, 
and  the  fore  wings  with  only  one  recurrent 
nervure.  it  is  a  large  cosmopolitan  genus,  containing 
species  which  have  the  normal  burrowing  nabit  of  the 
digger-wasps,  as  well  as  some  which  are  parasitic.  Thus, 
S.  flamitrons  of  Eur<me  is  parasitic  within  the  body  of  the 
lamellicorn  beetle  Oryctes  nasicomis.  Thirteen  species 
are  found  in  the  United  Slates  and  fourteen  in  Europe, 
while  many  are  tropical. 

scoliastt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scholiast. 

SCOlices,  n.    An  erroneous  plural  of  scolex. 

Scoliids  (sko-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Westwood, 
1840),  <  ScoUa  +  ■idse.']  A  family  of  fossorial 
hymenopterous  insects,  containing  large,  often 
hairy,  short-legged  wasps,  which  abound  in 
tropical  countries,  and  in  sunny,  hot,  and  sandy 
places.  Tip7da,Myzine,  and  .^i^  are  the  principal  North 
American  genera.  'Ihe  adult  wasps  are  found  commonly 
on  flowers,  and  the  larvse  either  live  normally  in  burrows 
prepared  by  the  adults,  or  they  are  parasitic,  usually  on 
the  larvsB  of  beetles.  Some  are  called  sand^asps.  Also 
Scoliadm  (Leach,  1817),  Seolietes  (Latreille,  1802),  ScolHtes 
(Newman,  1834),  and  Scolida  (Leach,  1812).  See  cuts  under 
Elis  and  Tiphia. 

Scoliodon  (sko-la'o-don),  n.  [NL.  (Miiller  and 
Henle,  1837),'  <  (jr.  OKO^iSg,  oblique,  +  bdoiig 
{oSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  A  genus  of  sharks  of 
the  family  Galeorhinidse ;  the  oblique-toothed 
sharks.  S.  terree-novss  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America, 
common  southward,  is  the  sharp-nosed  shark,  of  slender 
form  and  gray  color,  with  a  conspicuous  black  edging  of 
the  caudal  fin. 

scoliosis  (skol-i-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  anoViaaig, 
a  bending,  a  curve,  <  cico^ioiv,  bend,  crook,  < 
BKoMc,  bent,  crooked,  curved.]  Lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spinal  column :  distinguished  from 

lordosis  and  kyphosis ScolloBis  brace,  a  brace  for 

treating  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

scoliotic  (skol-i-ot'ik),  a.  [<  scoliosis  (-ot-)  + 
-ic.~\  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  scoliosis. 

SCOlite  (sko'lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  amktdQ,  bent,  crooked, 
+  -Jte2.]  X  tortuous  tube  or  track,  which  may 
have  been  the  burrow  of  a  worm,  found  fossil 
in  the  rocks  of  nearly  aU  ages ;  a  fossil  worm, 
or  the  trace  of  one,  of  undetermined  character. 
Also  scoUthus. 

SCoUard  (skol'ard),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
scholar. 

scollop,  scolloped,  etc.    See  scallop,  etc. 

scolopaceous  (skol-o-pa'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  scolo- 
paceus,  <  L.  scolopax,  a  large  snipe-like  bird: 
see  Scolopax.]  Resembling  a  snipe :  specifical- 
ly noting  a  Courlan,  Aramiis  scolopacevs.  (See 
Aramus.)  The  resemblance  is  slight,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  flgure  (see  following  page) ;  but  courlans  in  some 
respects  depart  from  their  allies  (cranes  and  rails)  in  the 
direction  of  the  snipe  family. 

Scolopacidse  (skol-o-pas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Scolopax  +  4dsB.']  A.  family  of  Umicoline  preco- 
cial  wading  birds,  named  from  the  genus  Scolo- 
pax, containing  all  kinds  of  snipes  and  wood- 
cocks, sandpipers,  tattlers  or  gambets,  godwits, 
and  curlews ;  the  snipe  tribe,  it  is  one  of  the  two 
largest  limicoline  families  (the  other  being  Charadriidm 
or  plovers),  characterized  by  the  length,  slenderness,  and 
sensitiveness  of  the  bill,  which  is  in  some  genera  several 
times  as  long  as  the  head,  grooved  for  one  half  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  length,  and  forming  a  delicate  probe  with 
which  to  explore  the  ground  in  search  of  food.    The  legs 


Scolopacidse 


I  _  {AraTnus  scotojtaceus). 


are  more  or  less  lengthened,  usually  bare  above  the  suf- 
frago,  scutellate  or  partly  reticulate ;  there  are  four  toes, 
with  few  exceptions,  cleft  to  the  base  or  furnished  with 
one  or  two  basal  webs,  never  full-webbed  nor  lobate.  The 
Scolopaddx  average  of  small  size,  like  plovers ;  they  nest 
almost  always  on  the  ground,  and  lay  four  pointedly  pyri- 
form  eggs ;  the  young  are  hatched  downy,  and  run  about 
at  once.  The  family  is  of  cosmopolitan  distribution.  See 
snipe,  and  cuts  under  Idmom,  ruff,  RhyacopkUus,  Rhyn- 
chcsa,  sandpiper,  sajiderling,  and  redshjank. 

Scolopacinae  (skol*o-pa-si'ne),  •«.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Scolopax  {-pao-)  +  4nx'.']  A  subfamily  of  Scolo- 
paoidse,  represented  by  tte  genus  Scolopax  and 
its  immediate  relatives;  the  true  snipes  and 
woodcocks.  The  bill  is  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the 
head,  straight^  with  closely  contracted  gape,  very  long 
nasal  grooves,  and  great  sensitiveness.  The  leading  genera 
besides  Scolopax  are  Philohela  (the  American  woodcock), 
GoMinago  (the  ordinary  snipe),  and  Maerorhamphvs.  See 
these  words, 

BCOlopacine  (skol'6-pas-in),  a.  [<  Scolopax 
(-pac-)  +  -jmei.]  Snipe-like;  resembling,  re- 
lated to,  or  eharaeteristio  of  snipes ;  belonging 
to  the  ScolopaddsB,  and  especially  to  the  Scolo- 
padnsB. 

SCOlopacoid  (skol'o-pak-oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  aicoUwa^ 
(-5ra/c-),  a  snipe,  -I-  etrfof,  form.]  Besembling  a 
snipe,  plover,  or  other  limicoUne  bird;  limico- 
line  ;  oharadnomorphic ;  belonging  to  the  Sco- 
lopacoidese. 

Scolopacoidese  (skoFo-pa-koi'de-e),  n.^Z.  [NL., 

<  Scolopax  (-pac-)  +  -oidex.']  A'  superf amily  of 
V7ading  birds,  the  snipes  and  their  allies;  the 
plover-snipe  group:  synonymous  withlAmicolse 
and  Charadriomorphse.    [Eeoent.] 

Scolopax  (skol'o-paks),  n.  [NL.,<  LL.  scolopax, 

<  Gr.  CTKO/Wffof ,  a  large  snipe-like  bird,  perhaps 
a  woodcock.]  ALinnean  genus  of  Seolo^addsB, 
formerly  including  most  of  the  scolopacine  and 
some  other  birds,  but  now  restricted  to  the  ge- 
nus of  which  the  European  woodcock,  S.  rusU- 
cula,  is  the  type :  in  this  sense  synonymous  only 
with  BiisUcola.  The  birds  most  frequently 
called  snipe  belong  to  the  genera  GalUnago  and 
Macrorhamphus.    See  snipe. 

scolopenderf,  n.    Same  as  scolopendra. 

scolopendra  (skol-o-pen'dra),  n.  [Also  scolo- 
pender;  <  F.  scolopendre  =  Sp.  Pg.  escol(ypendra 
=  It.  scolopendra,  <  L.  scolopendra,  a  milleped, 
also  a  certain  fish  supposed,  when  caught  by  a 
hook,  to  eject  its  entrails,  remove  the  hook, 
and  then  take  them  in  again ;  <  Gr.  amldTrevdpa, 
a  milleped,  also  the  sea-scolopendra,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Nereis,  or  Aphrodite,  2.  J  1 .  Some 
imaginary  sea-monster. 

Bright  Scolopendraes  arm'd  with  silver  scales. 

Spenser,  S.  Q.,  II.  xil  23. 

2.  [cop.]  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1735).]  A  Linnean 
genus  of  myriapods,  approximately  the  same 
as  the  class  Myriapoda,  subsequently  variously 
restricted,  now  the  type  of  the  limited  family 
Scolopendridss,  and  containing  such  centipeds 
as  have  the  cephalic  segments  imbricate,  four 
stemmatous  ocelli  on  each  side,  attenuated  an- 
tenna, and  twenty-one  pairs  of  feet.  Among 
them  are  the  largest  and  most  formidable  centipeds, 
whose  poisonous  claws  inflict  very  painful  and  even  dan- 
gerous wounds.  Such  is  S.  castanieeps,  of  a  greenish  color 
with  chestnut  head,  and  5  or  6  inches  long,  justly  dreaded 
in  southerly  portions  of  the  United  States.  See  cuts  un- 
der basUar,  cenHped,  cephalic,  and  epUaiyrwm. 
Scolopendrella  (skol"9-pen-drel'a),  n.     [NL., 

<  Scolopendra  +  -ella.']    The  typical  genus  of 


Scolopendrellidse  (skoFo-pen-drel'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scolopendrella  -I-  ■idse.']  A  family  of 
centipeds,  named  from  the  genus  Scolopendrella, 
having  the  body  and  limbs  short,  the  antennse 
long  with  more  than  sixteen  joints,  and  sixteen 
imbricated  dorsal  scutes.  Also  ScolopendreU 
linse,  as  a  subfamily.    Newport. 
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Scolopendridae  (skol-o-pen'dri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scolopendra  +  -idx.']  AfamUy of  ehilo- 
pod  myriapods,  typified  by  the  genus  Scolopen- 
dra, and  variously  restricted,  in  a  now  usual  ao- 
ceptifition  it  includes  those  centipeds  which  have  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-three  limb-bearing  segments,  uni- 
serial  scutes,  few  ocelli  if  any,  and  the  last  pair  of  legs 
thickened  and  generally  spinose.  There  are  many  genera. 
The  family  is  contrasted  with  CermatUdse,  LUhobiidee, 
ScolopendreUidas,  and  GeophUidx, 

Scolopendriese (skol"o-pen-dri'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Scolopendrium  +  -e».]  A  tribe  of  ferns,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Scolopendrium.  The  sori  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Asplenieae,  except  that  they  are  arranged 
in  pairs  and  open  toward  each  other. 

scolopendriform  (skol-o-pen'dri-f6rm),  a.  [< 
NL.  scolopendra  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling or  related  to  a  oentiped;  soolopendrine. 
Applied  in  entomology  to  certain  larvae :  (a)  carnivorous 
elongate  and  depressed  larvae,  having  falcate  acute  man- 
dibles, a  distinct  thoracic  shield,  and  the  rudiments  of  an- 
tennee,  as  those  of  certain  beetles ;  and  0>)  depressed  and 
elongate  spinose  caterpillars  of  some  buttei^ies.  Also 
called  cMlopodifomi. 

Scolopendrinse  (skol"o-pen-dri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Scolopendra  +  -«»«.]  1.  A  subfamily  of 
Scolopendridse :  contrasted  with  Zdthobiinse  and 
GeopMlinee :  same  as  Scolopendridse  in  the  usual 
sense. —  2.  A  restricted  subfamily  of  Scolopen- 
dridss, characterized  by  nine  pairs  of  valvular 
spiracles. 

scolopendrine  (skol-o-pen'drin),  a.  [<  Scolo- 
pendra +  -i»el.]  Resembling  or  related  to  a 
centiped;  pertaining  to  the  Scolopendridse  or 
Scolopendrinse;  ohilopod  in  a  narrow  sense. — 
Scolopendrine  'SCaleback,  a  polychsetous  marine  anne- 
lid of  the  genus  Polynoe,  as  P,  scolopendrina;  a  kind  of 
sea^centiped.    See  cut  under  Polynoe. 

ScolopendriuiU  (skol-o-pen'dri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Smith,  1791),  <  L.  scolopendrion  =  Gr.  aisoT^o- 
nb>Spwv,  a  kind  of  fern,  <  BKokoirevSpa,  a  mille- 
ped: see  scolopendra.']  A  genus  of  asplenioid 
ferns,  closely  aUied  to  the  genus  As'plenvum, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  sori  linear, 
and  confluent  in  pairs,  opening  toward  each 
other.  The  fronds  are  usually  large,  and  coriaceous  or 
subcoriaceous  in  texture.  The  genus,  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, contains  7  or  8  species.  S.  milgare,  the  only  spe- 
cies found  in  North  America,  is  also  found  in  England, 
Gothland  to  Spain,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  Caucasus,  Persia, 
Japan,  and  Mexico.  It  has  entire  or  undulate  fronds  that 
are  oblong-lanceolate  from  an  auricled  heart-shaped  base. 
They  are  6  to  18  inches  long  and  from  1  to  2  inches  wide. 
The  plant  is  commonly  called  hart's-tongue,  but  has  also 
such  provincial  names  as  addeir's-tongue,  buttonhole,  /ox- 
tongue, lamb's-tongue,  snake-leaves,  etc.    See  finger-fern. 

scolopendroid  (skol-6-pen'droid),  a.  [<  scolo- 
pendra +  -Old.]  Scolopendriform  or  scolopen- 
drine in  a  broad  sense. 

SCOlopsite  (sko-lop'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  <7/ci5AoV',  any- 
thing pointed,'  a  pale,  stake,  thorn,  +  -ite^.']  A 
partially  altered  form  of  the  mineral  haiiynite. 

scolstert,  n.    See  scoldster. 

Scolytidse  (sko-lit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kirby, 
1837),  <  Seolytus  +  -idse."]  A  very  large  family  of 
Coleoptera,  typified  by  the  genus  Seolytus,  con- 
taining bark-  and  wood-boring  beetles  of  small 
size,  having  the  pygidium  surrounded  at  the 
edge  by  the  elytra,  and  the  tibise  usually  ser- 
rate, the  head  not  rostrate,  the  maxilles  with 
one  lobe,  and  the  antennse  short,  claviform  or 
perfoliate.  In  their  larval  state  these  insects  do  im- 
mense damage  to  forest-  and  fruit-trees,  under  the  bark  of 
which  they  bore  long  galleries,  as  do  the  BostrycMdse,  with 
which  they  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Their  color 
is  black  or  brown,  and  they  are  almost  exclusively  lignivo- 
rous  in  habit.  Nearly  1,000  species  have  been  described, 
of  which  150  belong  to  temperate  North  America.  Xylo- 
boTus  diapar,  the  shot-borer  or  pin-borer,  and  Tomums 
calligraphus,  the  fine-writing  bark-beetle,  are  familiar  ex- 
amples.   See  Xylophaga,  and  cut  vlhAqv  pin-borer. 

scolytoid  (skol'i-toid),  a.  [<  Seolytus  +  -oid."] 
1.  Resembling,  related  to,  or  belonging  to  the 
Scolytidse. —  2.  Specifically,  noting  the  sixth 
and  final  larval  stage  of  those  insects  which 
undergo  hypermetamorphosis,  as  the  blister- 
beetles  (Meloidse).  The  scolytoid  follows  the 
coarctate  stage  of  such  insects.     0.  V.  BiUy. 

Seolytus  (skol'i-tus),  n.  [NL.  (Geoffrey,  1762), 
also  Scolyttus,  pro]p.  "Scolyptus,  irreg.  <  Gr. 
cmXimTEiv,  crop,  strip,  peel;  of.  jcdAof,  docked, 
clipped.]  A  genus  of  bark-beetles,  tjrpical  of 
tb  e  family  Scolytidse,  having  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  body  flattened  or  concave.  The  spe- 
cies are  mainly  European  and  North  American. 
S.  rugulosus  is  the  so-called  pear-blight  beetle. 

scomber H,  "■    An  obsolete  form  of  scumber. 

Scomber^  (skom'bfer),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1758), 

<  L.  scomber,  <  Gr.  anS/i^poc,  a  mackerel,  a  tun- 
ny.] A  Linnean  genus  of  aoanthopterygian 
fishes,  used  with  varying  limits,  and  typical  of 
the  family  Scombridse  and  sijbf amily  Soom^ri- 
nsff.  As  at  present  restricted,  it  includes  only  the  species 
of  true  mackerels  which  have  the  spinous  dorsal  fin  of 
lees  than  twelve  spines,  short  and  remote  from  the  second. 
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or  soft  dorsal,  teeth  on  both  palatines  and  vomer,  and  the: 
corselet  obsolete,  as  5.  scombrus,  S.  pneumatophtmis,  etc. 
This  excludes  the  frigate-mackerels  (Auxis),  the  Span- 
ish mackerel  (Scamberomorus),  the  horse-mackerels,  boni- 
tos,  tunnies,  etc.  See  mackereP. 
Scomberesoces  (skom-be-res'o-sez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  Scomheresox.']    Same  as  Seombe- 


Scomberesocldae  (skom'be-re-sos'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scomberesox  (-esoc-)  +  -idee.]  A  family 
of  synentognathous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus- 
Scomberesox,  to  which  varying  limits  have  been 
assigned.  They  are  physoclistous  fishes,  with  the  body 
scaly  and  a  series  of  keeled  scales  along  each  side  of  the 
belly,  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  inter- 
maxillaries  mesially  and  by  the  maxillaries  laterally,  the 
lower  pharyngeals  united  in  a  single  bone,  and  the  dor- 
sal fln  opposite  the  anal.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  family 
consists  of  about  8  genera  and  100  species,  including  the 
belonids  or  gars,  the  hemirhamphines  or  halfbeaks,  and 
the  exocoetines  or  flying-fish.  In  a  restricted  sense,  it 
includes  the  flying-fishes  and  hemirhamphines  as  well  as 
the  sauries,  the  belonids  being  excluded.  Also  Scmnbre- 
soddx.    See  cut  under  saury. 

Scomberesocinae  (skom-be-res-o-si  ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Scomberesox  (-esoc-)  +  4nee.]  A  subfam- 
ily of  synentognathous  fishes,  represented  by 
the  genus  Scomberesox,  which  has  been  various- 
ly limited,  but  is  generally  restricted  to  those 
Scomberesoddse  which  have  the  maxillary  an- 
kylosed  with  the  premaxillary,  both  jaws  pro- 
duced, andboth  anal  and  dorsal  fins  with  flnlets. 

scomberesocine  (skom-be-res'o-sin),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Scomberesocinas,  or  having  their 
characters. 

Scomberesox  (skom-ber'e-soks),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
c^pfede,  1803),  <  Scomber^  +  Ssox,  q.  v.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Scomberesoddee  ;  the  mackerel- 
pikes,  saury  pikes,  or  sauries.  The  body  is  long, 
compressed,  and  covered  with  small  deciduous  scales ;  the 
jaws  are  more  or  less  produced  into  a  beak ;  the  gill-rakers 
are  long,  slender,  and  numerous ;  the  air-bladder  is  large ;  3 
and  there  are  no  pyloric  ceeca.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
opposite  as  in  Esox,  and  flnlets  are  developed  as  jn  Semn- 
ber.  In  5.  saurus,  the  true  sauiy,  also  called  skipper  and 
biU-fish,  the  beak  is  long ;  the  color  is  olive-brown,  silvery 
on  the  sides  and  belly ;  and  the  length  is  about  18  inches. 
This  species  is  wide-ranging  in  the  open  sea.  5.  bremrostrig 
is  a  smaller  saury,  with  the  jaws  scarcely  forming  a  beak ; 
it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  California.  Also  SoomAresox. 
See  cut  under  saury. 

Scomberidse  (skom-ber'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  ,<  Scom- 
ber^ + -idse.]  Baxae  as  Scombridse.  rarreH,  1836. 

scomberoid  (skom'be-roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
Scomber^  +  -oid.]    Same  as  scombroid. 

Scomberoides  (skom-be-roi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
scomber,  mackerel,  -I-  Gfr.  elSoq,  form.]  Same  as 
Scombroides. 

Scomberoidinse  (skom"be-roi-di'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scomberoides  +  -inse.]  A  subfamily  of 
Carangidse,  typified  by  the  genus  Scomberoides, 
with  the  premaxillaries  not  protractile  (except 
in  the  very  young),  the  pectoral  fins  short  and 
rounded,  the  second  dorsal  like  the  anal,  and 
both  much  longer  than  the  abdomen,  it  contains 
a  few  tropical  sea-flshes,  one  of  which  (OUgoplites  saurus) 
sometimes  reaches  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Scomberomorus  (skom-be-rom'o-rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Lac6p6de,  1802),  <  L.  scomber',  mackerel  (see 
Scomber^),  +  Gr.  b/jopog,  bordering  on,  closely 
resembling.]  A  genus  of  scombroid  fishes,  con- 
taining the  Spanish  mackerel,  S.  maculatus,  and 
related  species.  They  are  fishes  of  the  high  seas,  grace- 
ful in  form,  beautiful  in  color,  and  among  the  best  for  the 


Spanish  Mackerel  (Scomberomorus  maculatus'). 


table.  A  technical  difference  from  Scomler  is  the  length 
of  the  spinous  dorsal  fln,  which  has  more  than  twelve  spines 
and  is  contiguous  to  the  second  dorsal,  the  presence  of  a 
caudal  keel,  the  strength  of  the  jaw-teeth,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  those  on  the  vomerine  and  palatine  bones.  This 
genus  used  to  be  called  CyHum;  its  type  is  the  cero,  S. 
regalw,  which  attains  a  weight  of  20  pounds.  S.  caiaUa 
sometimes  weighs  100  pounds.  All  the  foregoing  mhabit 
the  Atlantic,  S.  conoolor  the  Pacific. 

Scombresocidae  (skom-bre-sos'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]     Same  as  Scomberesoddse. 
Scombresox  (skom'bre-soks),  n.    [NL.]    Same 

as  Scomberesox. 
scombrid  (skom'brid),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  A  fish 

of  the  family  Scombridse;  any  mackerel,  or  one 

of  several  related  fishes. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  yScomftntJa;  re- 

semblingorrelated  to  the  mackerel;  scombroid: 

scombrine. 

Scombridae  (skom'bri-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scom- 
ber^ -I-  -idse.]  A  family  of  carnivorous  physo- 
clistous auauthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the 
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fenus  Scomber,  to  -which  very  different  limits 
ave  heen  ascribed,  (a)  in  Gunther'a  system,  a  fam- 
ily of  Acanthopterygii  cottoecomiriformes,  with  unarmed 
«heeks,  two  dorsal  nns,  either  flnlets  or  the  spinous  dor- 
sal composed  of  free  spines  or  modified  into  a  suctorial 
disk,  or  the  ventrals  Jugular  and  composed  of  four  rays, 
and  scales  none  or  very  small.  (6)  By  Bonaparte,  first 
used  as  a  synonym  of  Scomberoidea  of  Cuvier;  later  re- 
stricted to  such  forms  as  had  two  dorsal  fins  or  several 
■of  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal  spiniform.  (o)  By  GiU,  lim- 
ited to  Seombroidea  of  a  fusiform  shape,  wim  the  first 
dorsal  fin  elongate,  or  separated  by  a  wide  interval  from 
tlie  soft  dorsal,  with  posterior  rays  of  the  second  dorsal 
and  of  the  anal  generally  detached  as  special  finlets,  and 
with  numerous  vertehrse.  The  body  is  elongate,  not 
much  compressed,  and  covered  with  minute  cycloid  scales, 
«r  quite  naked;  the  scales  sometimes  united  into  a  kind 
of  corselet  anteriorly^  the  lateral  line  Is  present;  the 
branchiostegals  are  seven ;  the  dorsal  fins  two,  of  which  the 
first  has  rather  weak  spines,  and  the  second  resembles  the 
anal ;  the  caudal  peduncle  is  very  slender,  usually  keeled, 
and  the  lobes  of  the  caudal  fin  are  divergent  and  falcate, 
producing  the  characteristic  deeply  forked  tail;  the  ventral 
fins  are  thoracic  in  position,  of  moderate  size,  with  a  spine 
and  several  soft  rays ;  the  vertebree  are  numerous  (more 
than  twenty-five);  pyloric  cseca  are  many;  the  air-bladder 
is  ivesent  or  absent;  the  coloration  is  metallic  and  often 
brUIiant,  There  are  17  genera  and  about  70  species,  all  of 
the  high  seas  and  wide-ranging.  In  some  cases  cosmopoli- 
tan; and  among  them  are  extremely  valuable  food-fishes, 
as  mackerel  of  all  kinds,  bonitos,  tunnies,  and  others.  See 
cuts  imder  bonito,  mackerel,  Seomberomorus,  and  sconUrrmd. 

scombridal  (skom'bri-dal),  a.  [<  scombrid  + 
-al.']    Same  as  scombroid. 

Scombrina  (skom-bri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scom- 
ber'^ +  -Mia2.]  In  Giintner's  early  system,  the 
first  group  of  ScombridsB,  having  the  dorsal  fin 
with  the  spinous  part  separate  and  less  de- 
veloped than  the  soft,  and  the  body  oblong, 
soaleless  or  with  very  small  scales :  later  raised 
to  family  rank,  and  same  as  Scombridm  (a). 

Scombrinae  (skom-bn'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Scom- 
ber^ +  ■mse.']  A  subfamily  of  Scombridse,  to 
which  various  limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  By 
Gill,  limited  to  those  Sconibridx  which  have  two  dorsals 
widely  distant,  and  thus  including  only  the  typical  mack- 
erels and  frigate-mackerels.  (6)  By  Jordan  and  Gilbert, 
extended  to  embrace  those  with  flnlets,  and  with  the  dor- 
sal spines  less  than  twenty  in  number.  It  thus  includes 
the  mackerels,  frigate-mackerels,  tunnies,  bonitos,  and 
Spanish  mackerel. 

scombrine  (skom'brin),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A  fish 
of  the  subfamily  Scombrmse. 

II,  a.  Of  or  having  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
family Scombrinx  or  family  Scombridse. 

Scombrini  (skom-bri'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scom- 
ber^  +  -4«i.]  A  subfamily  of  scombroid  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Scomber,  it  was  restricted 
by  Bonaparte  to  Sccmibridie  with  the  anterior  dorsal  fin 
continuous,  and  the  posterior  as  well  as  the  anal  separat- 
ed behind  into  several  spurious  finlets,  and  with  the  body 
fusiform ;  it  included  most  of  the  true  Scombridas  of  re- 
cent ichthyologists. 

scombroid  (skom'broid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  OKdft- 
Ppog,  a  mackerel,  +  eUog,  form.]    I,  a.  Eesem- 


Green  Mackerel  {Chloroscombrus  ckrysurus),  a  Scombroid  Fish. 


bling  or  related  to  the  mackerel;  pertaining  ol 
belonging  to  the  Scombridse  or  Seombroidea. 
Also  scombridal. 
II.  n.  A  scombroid  fish;  a  scombrid. 
Also  seomberoid. 

Seombroidea  (skom-broi'df-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Scomber^  +  -oidea.']  A  superfamily  of  uncer- 
tain limits,  but  containing  the  families  Seom- 
bridsB,  Mistiophoridse,  Xiphiidse,  Lepidopodidee, 
Trichiuridse,  Carangidse,  etc. 

Scombroides  (skom-broi'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Lac6- 
pfede,  1802),  <  Gr.  m6/il3pog,  mackerel,  +  eldog, 
form.]  A  genus  of  carangoid  fishes,  typical  of 
the  subfamily  Scomberoidinse.  They  are  numerous 
in  tropical  seas.  Bs  recent  writers  two  subdivisions  are 
ranked  as  genera.  In  the  typical  species  the  dorsal  spines 
are  seven  in  number,  the  pterygoids  are  armed  with  teeth, 
and  the  scales  are  normally  developed.  But  in  the  Ameri- 
can representative  there  are  no  pterygoid  teeth,  and  the 
linear  scales  are  embedded.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
genus  called  OligopUtes,  to  which  belongs  the  well-known 
leather-Jacket,  0.  oeddentaMi,  of  both  coasts  of  Central 
America  and  north  to  New  York  and  California.  It  is 
bluish  above,  silvery  below,  with  yellow  fins. 

scomet,  scomert,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  scum, 
scummer. 

scomfish  (skom'fish),  v.  [Corruption  of  scom^ 
fit]  I.  trans.  1.  To  discomfit.  [North.  Eng.] 
—  3.  To  suffocate,  as  by  noxious  air,  smoke, 
etc.;  stifle;  choke.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
My  cousin,  Mrs.  Glass,  has  a  braw  house  here,  but  a' 
thing  is  sae  poisoned  wi'  snuff  that  I  am  like  to  be  acom- 
fsked  whiles.  Se(M,  Heart  of  Mid-tothian,  xxxix. 
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111  tarmjiah  you  if  ever  you  go  for  to  tell. 

Mra.  Oaakell,  Euth,  xviii.    (Dovfeg.) 

II,  intrans.   To   be    suffocated   or   stifled. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Scomfitt,  i>.  t.     [ME.  scomflten,  skomfiten,  scom- 
feten,  scumfiten,  seowmfeten ;  by  apheresis  from 
discomfif]    To  discomfit. 

That  Arke  or  Huoche,  with  the  Eelikes,  Tytus  ledde 
with  hym  to  Kome  whan  he  had  acomfyted  alle  the  Jewes. 
MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  85. 
And  to  Generydes  I  wiU  returne, 
So  rebukyd  and  skomfite  as  he  was. 
He  cowde  not  make  no  chere  but  alwey  mourn. 

Generydea  (E.  E.  X  3-),  1-  B70. 
scomfituret,  n.     [ME.;  by  apheresis  from  dis- 
comfiture.']   Discomfiture;  defeat. 

Ful  strong  was  Grimold  in  werly  aeomJWure. 

Mom.  qfPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4148. 

SCOmmt  (skom),  n.  [<  L.  scomma,  <  Gr.  OKa/n/ia, 
a  jest,  joke,  gibe,  scoff,  taunt,  jeer,  <  mowTetv, 
mock,  scoff,  jest.]     1.  A  flout;  a  jeer. 

His  vain  ostentation  is  worthily  scoffed  with  [the]scomme 
of  the  orator.  Fotheirby,  Atheomastlx  (1622),  p.  189. 

2.  A  buffoon. 

The  scammea,  or  buffoons  of  quality,  are  wolvish  in  con- 
versation. Sir  R.  L'Ettrange. 

scommatict  (sko-mat'ik),  a.  [Also  scom- 
matigue;  <  Gr.  oKu/i/iaTiKdc,  jesting,  scoffing,  < 
cKa/i/ia,  a  jest,  scoff:  see  scomm.]  Scoffing; 
jeering;  mocking. 

The  heroique  poem  dramatique  is  tragedy.    The  scomr 
WMtique  narrative  is  satyre ;  dramatique  is  comedy. 

Hobba,  Ans.  to  Fref.  to  Gondibert. 

scon^,  V.    A  variant  of  scuifi. 
scon^  (skon),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  scum. 
sconce^  (skons),  n.    [Early  mod.E.  also  sconse, 
skonce,  scons,  <  ME.  sconse,  sconce,  skonce,  scons, 
a  lantern,  candlestick,  =  Icel.  skons,  a  dark  lan- 
tern, skonsa,  a  dark  nook ;  <  OP.  eseonse,  eseonce, 
a  dark  lantern,  F.  dial,  econse,  a  lantern,  <  ML. 
absconsa  (also  absconsvm),  also  (after  Eom.) 
sconsa,  a  dark  lantern,  fern,  (and  neut.)  of  L. 
absconsus,  pp. of  abscondere,  hide  away:  see  ab- 
scond.   Ct.  sconce^.]     1.  A  lantern  with  a  pro- 
tecting shade ;  a  dark  lantern ;  any  lantern. 
It  wezyth  derke,  thou  nedyst  a  actms. 

Politicdi  Poema,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  11. 
Wood.  Yonder 's  a  light,  master-constable. 
BVurt.  Peace,  Woodcock,  the  sconce  approaches. 

MiddMrni,  Blurt^  Master-Constable,  iv.  3. 

The  windows  of  the  whole  citty  were  set  with  tapers 

put  into  lanterns  or  acoTuxa  of  several  colour'd  oyl'd  paper. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  22, 1644. 

2.  A  candlestick  having  the  form  of  a 
bracket  projecting  from  a 
wall  or  column:  also,  a 
group  of  such  candlesticks, 
forming,  with  an  applique 
or  flat,  somewhat  orna- 
mented disk  or  plaque 
which  seems  to  adhere  to 
the  wall,  a  decorative  ob- 
ject. These  were  most 
commonly  of  brass  during 
the  years  when  sconces 
were  most  in  use. 

I  have  put  Wax-lights  in  the 
Sconces;  and  placed  the  footmen 
in  a  Bow  in  the  Hall. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  1. 

8.  The  socket  for  the  can- 
dle in  a  candlestick  of  any 
form,  especially  when  hav- 
ing a  projecting  rim  around 
it. 

sconce^  (skons),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sconse, 
skonce;  =  MD.  sehantse,  D.  schans  =  MLG. 
schantze,  a  fortress,  sconce,  =  late  MHG.  sehanze, 
a  bundle  of  twigs,  intrenchment,  G.  schanze,  G. 
dial,  schans,  bulwark,  fortification  (>It.  scancia, 
bookcase),  =  Dan.  skandse,  fort,  quarter-deck, 
=  Sw.  ska/ns,  fort,  sconce,  steerage,  <  OF. 
eseonse,  eseonce,  f.,  escons,  m.,  a  hiding-place,  a 
retreat,  <  L.  absconsa,  f.,  absconsvm,  neut.,  pp. 
of  abscondere  (reg.  pp.  abscondittts'),  hide :  see 
abscond.  Cf  sconce^,  from  the  same  source.] 
1.  A  cover;  a  shelter;  a  protection;  specifl- 
cally,  a  screen  or  partition  to  cover  or  protect 
anything;  a  shed  or  hut  for  protection  from 
the  weather;  a  covered  stall. 

If  you  consider  me  in  little,  I 

Am,  with  your  worship's  reverence,  sir,  a  rascal ; 

One  that,  upon  the  next  anger  of  your  brother. 

Must  raise  a  aconee  by  the  highway,  and  sell  switches. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  3. 
The  great  pine  at  the  root  of  which  she  was  sitting 
was  broken  off  just  above  her  head,  and  blown  to  the 
ground ;  and,  by  its  fall,  enclosed  her  in  an  impenetrable 
sconce,  under  which  alone  in  the  general  wreck  could  her 
life  have  been  preserved.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  16. 
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2.  A  work  for  defense,  detached  from  the 
main  works  for  some  local  object;  a  bulwark; 
a  block-house ;  a  fort,  as  for  the  defense  of  a 
pass  or  river. 

Basilius  .  .  .  now  had  better  fortified  the  overthrown 
aconee.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

Tush,  my  Lords,  why  stand  you  upon  terms? 
Let  us  to  our  aconee,  and  you,  my  Lord,  to  Mexico. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
No  aconee  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known 
either  to  have  bin  foro'd,  or  yielded  u^,  or  quitted. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 
They  took  possession,  at  once,  of  a  stone  sconce  called 
the  Mill-Fort,  which  was  guarded  by  fifty  men. 

Motley,  Hist.  Netherlands,  IL  11. 

3.  A  cover  or  protection  for  the  head;  a  head- 
piece ;  a  helmet. 

An  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my 
head,  and  inaconce  it  too.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 37. 

Hence — 4.  The  head;  the  skull;  the  cranium, 
especially  the  top  of  it.     [Colloq.] 

To  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shoveL 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  i.  110. 

Though  we  might  take  advantage  of  shade,  and  even 
form  it  with  upraised  hands,  we  must  by  no  means  cover 
our  sconces.  S.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  357. 

5.  Brains;  sense;  wits;  judgment  or  discre- 
tion. 

Which  their  dull  aconsea  cannot  eas'ly  reach. 

Dr.  B.  More,  Fsychozoia,  iii.  13. 

6.  Amulet;  a  fine.    Beo  sconce^,  v.  t.,Z. 

When  I  was  at  Oriel,  some  dozen  years  ago,  seoneea  were 
the  fines,  of  a  few  pence,  infiicted  in  the  "gate-bill"  upon 
undergraduates  who  "knocked-in"  after  Tom  had  tolled 
his  hundred-and-one  strokes.  The  word  was  traditionally 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  candlestick,  or  sconce, 
which  the  porter  used  to  light  him  while  opening  the 
door.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  523. 

7.  A  seat  in  old-fashioned  open  chimney-places ; 
a  chimney-seat.  [Scotland  and  the  north  or 
Eng.] —  8.  A  fragment  of  an  ice-floe. 

As  the  scoiice  moved  rapidly  close  alongside  us,  McGary 
managed  to  plant  an  anchor  on  its  slope  and  hold  on  to  It 
by  a  whale-line.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  72. 

To  build  a  sconcet,  to  run  up  a  bill  for  something,  and 
decamp  without  paying ;  dodge ;  defraud ;  cheat. 

These  youths  have  been  playing  a  small  game,  cribbing 
from  the  till,  and  buUding  aconcea,  and  such  like  tricks  that 
there  was  no  taking  hold  of.       JohnxUm,  Chrysal,  xxviiL 

A  lieutenant  and  ensign  whom  once  I  admitted  upon 
trust  .  .  .  bmlt  a  aconee,  and  left  me  in  the  lurch. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  ii.  282.    (Dames.) 

sconce^  (skons),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sconced, 
■pi^v.  sconcing,  [i  sconce^,  n.]  1.  To  fortify  or 
defend  with  a  sconce  or  block-house. 

They  set  upon  the  town  of  .Tor,  for  that  was  scomxA 
[palisaded]  and  compassed  about  with  wooden  stakes,  most 
of  the  houses  being  of  straw. 

Linschoten,  Diary,  1594  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  III.  328). 

\iDamee.) 

2.  Same  as  ensconce. 

I'll  aconee  me  even  here.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 4. 

3.  To  assess  or  tax  at  so  much  per  head;  mulct; 
fine ;  specifically,  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  to  put  the  name  of  in  the  col- 
lege buttery-books  by  way  of  fine ;  mulct  in  a 
tankard  of  ale  or  the  like  for  some  offense.  See 
the  quotations. 

I  have  had  ahead  in  most  of  the  butteries  of  Cambridge 
and  it  has  been  acoruied  to  purpose. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  iv.  2. 

Ariat.  ,  .  .  Drinking  college  tap-lash  .  .  .  will  let  them 
have  no  more  learning  than  they  size,  nor  a  drop  of  wit 
more  than  the  butler  sets  on  their  heads. 

2d  Schol.  'Twere  charity  in  him  to  aconee  'em  soundly; 
they  would  have  but  a  poor  quantum  else. 

Bandolph,  Aristippus  (Works,  ed.  Hazlitt,  1875,  p.  14). 

During  my  residence  at  Brasenose — say  1835-1840 — I 
remember  the  college  cook,  being  sen t  for  from  the  kitchen, 
appearing  in  the  hall  in  his  white  Jacket  and  paper  cap, 
and  being  seoneed  a  guinea  by  the  vice-principal  at  the 
high  table,  on  the  complaint  of  some  bachelor  or  under- 
graduate members  of  the  college,  for  having  sent  to  table 
meat  in  an  unfit  state,  or  some  such  culinary  delinquency. 
W.  B.  Buekley,  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  216. 

SCOncheon  (skon'shon),  n.  [Also  scuncheon, 
squinch:  see  sconce^.]  In  arch.,  the  part  of 
the  side  of  an  aperture  from  the  back  of  the 
jamb  or  reveal  to  the  interior  of  the  wall. 
Gwilt. 

scone  (skon),  n.  [Also  scon,  skon;  prob.  <  Gael. 
sgonn,  a  shapeless  mass,  a  block  of  wood,  etc.] 
A  soft  cake  (resembling  the  biscuit  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  of  various  shapes  and  sizes)  made 
from  dough  of  barley-meal  or  of  wheat-flour, 
raised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  with  yeast, 
and  "fired"  on  a  griddle.     [Scotch.] 

Leeze  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain ! 
On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood. 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food  ! 

Bwma,  Scotch  Drink. 
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Hoo  mony  men,  when  on  parade,  or  when  singin*  sangs 
aboot  the  war,  are  gran'  hands,  but  wha  lie  flat  as  scones 
on  the  grass  when  they  see  the  cauld  iron ! 

N.  Madeod,  The  Starling,  ii. 

sconner,  v.  and  n.    See  scunner. 
sconset,  n.  and  v.     An  obsolete   spelling   of 
sconce^,  sconce^. 

scoolt,  n.   An  earlier  spelling  of  sclwoU,  school^. 

scoon  (skon),  V.  i.     [A  var.  of  Sc.  and  E.  dial. 

scun,  scon:  see  scun^.']     I.  intrans.  To  skim 

along,  as  a  vessel  on  the  water.    See  schooner. 

[Prov.  or  ooUoq.] 

II,  trans.  To  cause  (flat  stones)  to  skip  or 
skim  on  the  surface  of  water.  [Scotch  and 
New  Eng.] 

scoop  (skop),  n.  [<  ME.  scope,  skope,  skoupe  = 
MD.  sehoepe,  schuppe,  a  scoop,  shovel,  D.  schop, 
a  spade  (schoppen,  spades  at  cards),  =  MLG. 
schuppe,  LG.  schuppe  (>  G.  schuppe),  a  shovel, 
also  a  spade  at  cards,  =  Sw.  skopa,  a  scoop; 
cf.  G.  schopfe,  a  scoop,  ladle,  schoppen,  a  pint 
measure ;  perhaps  connected  with  shove,  shovel. 
Some  compare  Gr.  cKV(jioi,  a  cup,  cr/cd^of,  a  hol- 
low vessel,  <  amiTTeiv,  dig :  see  shave.  In  senses 
6-8  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  utensil  like  a  shovel, 
but  having  a  short  handle  and  a  deep  hollow 
receptacle  capable  of  holding  various  small  ar- 
ticles. Especially— (o)  A  large  shovel  for  grain.  (6)  A 
small  shovel  of  tin-plate  for  taking  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  from 
the  barreL  (c)  A  bankers'  shovel  for  taking  coin  from  a 
drawer,  used  where  checks  are  commonly  paid  in  specie. 
((2)  A  kind  of  light  dredge  used  in  scooping  or  dredging 
oysters ;  a  scraper. 

Heno% — 2.  A  coal-scuttle.     [Eng.] — 3.  Aba- 
sin-like  cavity,  natural  or  artificial ;  a  hollow. 
Some  had  lain  in  the  ecoop  of  the  rock. 
With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid. 

J.  S.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 
The  conduits  round  the  gardens  sing. 
And  meet  in  scoops  of  miUi:-white  stone. 

D.  Q.  Rossetti,  Dante  at  Verona. 
Of  a  sudden,  in  a  scoop  of  sand,  with  the  rushes  over- 
hanging, I  came  on  those  two  little  dears,  fast  asleep. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  x. 

4.  An  instrument  used  in  hollowing  out  any- 
thing, or  in  removing  something  out  of  a  hol- 
low or  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow :  as,  a  eheese-seoqp. 
Speciflcally — (a)  A  spoon-shaped  surgical  instrument  for 
extracting  foreign  bodies,  as  a  bullet  from  a  wound,  etc. 
(b)  An  implement  for  cutting  eyes  from  potatoes,  the  core 
from  apples,  or  the  like,  (c)  The  bucket  of  a  dredglngma- 
chine, 

5.  The  vizor  or  peak  of  a  cap.     [Scotland.]  — 

6.  A  big  haul,  as  if  in  a  scoop-net ;  in  particu- 
lar, a  big  haul  of  money  made  in  speculation  or 
in  some  similar  way.  [CoUoq.] — 7.  The  act 
of  scooping;  a  movement  analogous  to  the  act 
of  scooping. 

A  scoop  of  his  hands  and  a  sharp  drive  of  his  arm,  and 
the  hall  shot  into  Anson's  hands  a  fraction  of  a  second 
sAead  of  tlie  runner. 

WaUer  Camp,  St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  947. 

8.  The  securing  and  publishing  by  a  newspaper 
of  a  piece  of  news  in  advance  of  its  rivals;  a 
"beat,"  especially  a  "beat"  of  unusual  success 
or  importance.  [Slang.] 
scoop  (skop),  V.  [<  ME.  scopen,  <  scoop,  n.  Cf. 
OS.  skeppian  =  D.  sehep^en  =  MLG.  scheppen, 
schepen,  LG.  scheppen  =  OHG.  scaphan,  scephan, 
sceffan,  skepfen,  MHG.  schephen,  schepfen,  G. 
sehSpfen,  scoop,  ladle  out;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
1/rans.  1.  To  take  with  or  as  with  a  scoop  or  a 
scoop-net :  generally  with  out,  up,  or  in  :  as,  to 
scoop  up  water. 

He  scoop'd  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.       Dryden. 

Finishing  his  breakfast  of  broad  beans,  which  he  scooped 
out  of  a  basin  with  his  knife. 

W.  Collins,  Sister  Rose,  ii.  3. 

One  attends  to  keeping  the  canoe's  head  up  stream 
while  the  other  watches  for  a  fish ;  on  seeing  one  he  scoops 
it  out  with  a  small  net  attached  to  a  pole  six  feet  long. 

W.  P.  Bae,  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba,  vi. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  gather  up  as  if  with  a  scoop ; 
hence,  to  gain  by  force  or  fraud.  [Chiefly  col- 
loq.] 

If  you  had  offered  a  premium  for  the  biggest  cold  caught 
up  to  date,  1  think  1  ^ould  have  scooped  the  outfit. 

Amer.  Angler,  XVII.  334. 

The  Irish  are  spreading  out  into  the  country,  and  scoop- 
ing  in  the  farms  that  are  not  picturesque  enough  for  the 
summer  folks.  HoweUs,  Annie  Kilburn,  xi. 

3.  To  empty  as  with  a  scoop  or  by  lading ;  hence, 
to  hollow  out ;  excavate :  commonly  with  out. 

Those  carbuncles  .  .  .  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to 
hold  above  a  Pint.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins,  p.  176. 

To  some  dry  nook 
Scooped  out  of  living  rock. 

Wordeiaorth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  i.  22. 
A  niche  of  the  chalk  had  been  cleverly  enlarged  and 
scooped  into  a  shell-shaped  bower. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Erema,  xliv. 

4.  To  form  by  hollowing  out  as  with  a  scoop. 
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Love  scooped  this  boat,  and  with  soft  motion 
Piloted  it  round  the  circumfluous  ocean. 

Shelley,  Witch  of  Atlas,  xxxiii. 

5.  To  take  with  a  dredge,  as  oysters;  dredge. 
[U.  S.] — 6.  In  newspaper  slang,  to  get  the 
better  of  (a  rival  or  rivals)  by  securing  and 
publishing  a  piece  of  news  in  advance  of  it  or 
them;  get  a  "beat"  on.    See  scoop,  n.,  8. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  use  a  scoop;  dredge,  as 
for  oysters.  [U.  S.]  — 2.  To  feed;  take  food, 
as  the  right  or  whalebone  whale.  See  scoop- 
ing, n.     [Sailors'  slang.] 

Again,  the  whale  may  be  scooping  or  feeding—  a  more 
liorrible  si^t  has  never  been  witnessed  ashore  or  afloat 
than  a  large  right  whale  with  contracted  upper  lips,  ex- 
posing the  long  layers  of  baleen,  taking  his  food. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  264. 

Scooping  avoset.   See  avoset,  1. 

SCOOper  (sko'per),  n.  [<  scoop,  v.,  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  scoops;  specificallj^,  a 
tool  used  by  engravers  on  wood  for  cleaning 
out  the  white  parts  of  a  block.  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  small  chisel,  but  is  rounded  under- 
neath instead  of  being  flat. — 2.  The  scooping 
avoset:  so  called  from  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  bill. 

scooping  (sko'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scoop,  v.  ] 
The  action  of  the  right  whale  when  feeding. 
When  it  gets  into  a  patch  of  feed  or  brit  (which  resembles 
sawdust  on  the  surface  of  the  water),  it  goes  through  it 
with  only  the  head  out  and  the  mouth  wide  open.  As 
soon  as  a  mouthful  of  water  is  obtained,  the  whale  closes 
its  lips  and  ejects  the  water  through  the  layers  of  baleen, 
the  feed  being  left  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  [Sailors' 
slang.] 

scoop-net  (skOp'net),  n.  1.  A  net  so  formed 
as  to  sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river,  when  in  use 
it  is  allowed  to  trail  in  the  rear  of  the  boats,  which  are 
permitted  to  drift  slowly  down  the  stream. 
2.  A  form  of  net  used  to  bail  out  fish  collected 
in  a  pound;  also,  a  small  hand-net,  used  for 
catching  bait ;  a  seap-net. 

SCOOp-wbeel  (skop'hwel),  n.  A  wheel  made 
like  an  overshot  water-wheel,  with  buckets 
upon  its  circumference.  This,  being  turned  by  a 
steam-engine  or  other  means,  is  employed  to  scoop  up  the 
water  in  which  the  lower  part  dips  and  raise  it  to  a  height 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  when  the  buckets, 
turning  over,  deposit  the  water  in  a  trough  or  reservoir 
prepared  to  receive  it.  Such  wheels  are  sometimes  used 
for  irrigating  land.    Compare  tympanum. 

ECOOt^  (skot),  v.     [A  var.  of  sJioot.    Cf .  skeet^.'] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  flow  or  gush  out  suddenly  and 
with  force,  as  from  a  syringe.  [Scotch.] — 2. 
To  run,  fiy,  or  make  oS  with  celerity  and  dorect- 
ness;  dart.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

The  laugh  of  the  gull  as  he  scoots  along  the  shore. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  371. 
W'en  ole  man  Babbit  say  "scoot,"  dey  scooted,  en  w'en 
ole  Miss  Rabbit  say  "scat,"  dey  scatted. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  xxii. 

II.  trams.  To  eject  with  force,  as  from  a 
syringe;  squirt:  as,  to  scoot  water  on  one. 
Also  skite.     [Scotch.] 

SCOOt^  (skot),  ra.  [^<.scoot^,v.']  1.  A  sudden  gust 
or  flow,  as  of  water ;  hence,  a  quick,  light  mo- 
tion as  of  something  suddenly  ejected  from 
a  confined  place:  as,  a  sudden  scoot. — 2.  A 
syringe  or  squirt.     [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

SCOOt^  (skot),  n.  [Cf.  scoter."]  A  scoter:  as  in 
the  names  batter-scoot,  bladder-scoot,  and  blath- 
erscoot  of  the  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida,  in 
Virginia.    G.  Trumbull. 

SCOOt^t)  n.    Same  as  scout*'. 

scooter!  (skS'tfer),  n.  [<  seoot^  +  -erl.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  scoots. — 2.  A  scoot;  a 
squirt  or  syringe.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

scooter^  (sko'tfer),  n.     Same  as  scoter. 

scopa  (sko'pa),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scopa,  twigs,  shoots, 
a  broom,  besom:  see  scope^.']  In  entom.,  a  mass 
of  stiff  hairs  like  a  brush;  specifically,  masses 
of  bristly  hairs  on  the  outside  of  the  tibiae  and 
tarsi,  or  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdomen,  of 
many  bees,  used  to  collect  and  carry  grains  of 
pollen  which  become  entangled  in  them.  Also 
called  pollen-brush  and  sarothrum. 

Scopana  (sko-pa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scopa, 
twigs,  shoots,  a  broom:  see  scopa."]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  pyralid  moths  of  the  family  Botidse,  or 
type  of  a  family  Scopariidse,  having  porrect 
fasciculate  palpi  and  short  antennsB.  {Ha- 
worth,  1812.)  About  40  species  are  known,  mostly  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic.  The  larvss  live  mainly  in  moss.  Also 
called  Oesneria. 

2.  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Serophula/rineiB,  tribe  Digitalese,  and  subtribe 
SibthorpiesB.  {lAimseus,  1753.)  it  is  characterized 
by  flowers  with  a  four-  or  flve-parted  calyx,  a  spreading 
four-cleft  densely  bearded  corolla,  four  nearly  equal  sta- 
mens, and  a  dry  and  roundish  septicidal  capsule,  with  en- 
tire valves  and  obovoid  seeds.  There  are  5  or  6  species,  na- 
tives of  South  America  and  Mexico,  with  one  species,  &  dvl- 
ds,  also  very  widely  dispersed  through  wanner  parts  of  the 
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Old  World.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  very  numer- 
ous branched,  opposite  or  whorled,  and  dotted  leaves,  and 
rather  small  flowers,  commonly  in  pairs,  either  white,  yel- 
low, or  pale-blue.  S.  dulcis  is  used  as  a  stomachic  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  called  sweet  broomweed  and  lieoriee. 
weed. 

Scopariidae  (sko-pa-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Gue- 
n6e,  1854),  <  Seopciria  +  -ides.]  A  little-used 
family  name  for  the  plicate  pyralid  moths  re- 
lated to  Scoparia.  They  have  the  body  slender,  legs 
long,  smooth,  and  slender;  fore  wings  long,  nanow,  cloud- 
ed, obtuse  at  tips,  and  with  very  distinct  markings ;  liiiid 
wings  broad,  plicate,  without  markings.  The  family  in- 
cludes 5  genera,  of  which  Scoparia  is  the  most  important. 

scoparin  (sko'pa-rin),  ».  [<  Scoparium  (see 
def.)  +  -ira2,]  "j^  crystaUine  principle  found 
in  the  flowers  of  Spartium  "Scoparium,  used  in 
medicine  for  its  diuretic  properties. 

scoparious  (sko-pa'ri-us),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  scopa- 
rius,  a  sweeper ;  <  L.  scopa,  a  broom,  brush :  see 
scope^.]     Same  as  scopiform. 

scopate  (sko 'pat),  a.  [<  NL. *scopatus,  <  L.  scopa, 
a  broom,  brush :  see  scope^.]  In  entom. :  (a) 
Having  a  dense  brush  of  stiff  hairs,  as  the  legs 
of  bees.  (6)  Densely  covered  with  stiff  hairs: 
as,  Sb-scopate  surface. 

scopei  (skop),  n.  -An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  scoop.    Halliwell. 

scope^t,  n.    [ME.,  <  L.  scopa,  usually  in  pi.  sco- 
pse,  twigs,  shoots,  branches,  a  broom,  besom, 
brush.]    A  bundle,  as  of  twigs.     [Bare.] 
Every  yere  in  scopes  hem  to  brenne. 
And  thicker,  gretter,  swetter  wol  up  renne. 

PaHadim,  Eusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 

scope^  (skop),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alsp  skope; 
=  Pg.  seopo,  aim,  object,  <  It.  scopo,  a  mark  or 
butt  to  shoot  at,  aim,  scope,  purpose,  intent, 
<  LL.  *scopus,  scopes,  a  mark,  aim,  <  Gr.  amrrdq, 
a  mark,  also  a  spy,  a  watcher,  <  amiTElv,  see,  <  . 
OKCTr-  in  cKeirreadai,  see,  view,  consider,  =  L. 
specere,  see:  see  sfeepWc,  spy.]  If.  A  mark  to 
shoot  at;  a  target. 

And,  shooting  wide,  doe  misse  the  marked  scope. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

2.  That  which  is  aimed  at ;  end  or  aim  kept  or 
to  be  kept  in  view;  that  which  is  to  be  reached 
or  accomplished;  ultimate  design,  aim,  or  pur- 
pose; intention. 

Your  scope  is  as  mine  own. 
So  to  enforce  and  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  L  1.  65. 
Thy  coming  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid.  MUton,  P.  it.,  i.  494. 

3.  Outlook;  intellectual  range  or  view:  as,  a 
mind  of  wide  scope. — 4.  Room  for  free  outlook 
or  aim;  range  or  field  of  free  observation  or 
action;  room;  space. 

O,  cut  my  lace  in  sunder,  that  my  pent  heart 
May  have  some  scope  to  beat. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1. 35. 
All  t4ie  uses  of  nature  admit  of  being  «eummed  in  one, 
which  yields  the  activity  of  man  an  infinite  scope. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

5.  Extent;  length;  sweep;  (naut.)  length  of 
cable  or  anchor-chain  at  which  a  vessel  rides 
when  at  anchor :  as,  scope  of  cable. 

The  glorious  Prince,  whose  Scepter  ever  shines, 
Whose  Kingdom's  scope  the  Heav'n  of  Heav'ns  confines. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  IL,  The  Lawc. 

When  out  to  a  good  scope,  from  forty-five  to  sixty  fath- 
oms, according  to  the  depth  of  water,  let  go  the  weather 
bower  and  veer  away  roundly.  Luce',  Seamanship,  p.  626. 
6t.  A  wide  tract. 

The  scopes  of  land  granted  to  the  firet  adventurers  were 
too  large.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

7t.  A  liberty ;  a  license  enjoyed ;  hence,  an  act 

of  riot  or  excess. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 

So  every  sct^  by  the  immoderate  use 

Turns  to  restraint        SMk.,  M.  for  M.,  L  2. 131. 

SC0pe*t,  I!.    An  obsolete  form  of  scoup^. 
scopefult  (skop'f ul),  a.     [<  scopes  +  ^ut]    Ex- 
tensive ;  with  a  wide  prospect. 
Amplo  [It.],  ample,  large,  scopefril,  great.  Florio. 

Slth  round  beleaguer'd  by  rough  Neptune's  legions. 

Within  the  strait-nookea  of  this  narrow  He, 
The  noblest  volumes  of  oui'  vulgar  style 
Cannot  escape  unto  more  seopefuU  regions. 

Sylvester,  Sonnet  to  Master  R.  N.    (Dames.1 

scopeless   (skop'les),    a.     [<  scope^  +  -less.] 

Having  no  scope  or  aim;  purposeless;  useless. 

Scopeless  desire  of  searching  into  things  exempt  from 

humane  inquisition.   Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  81. 

Scopelidse  (sko-pel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sco- 
peVus  +  4dse.]  A  family  of  iniomous  teleos- 
tean  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Scopelvs, 
and  admitted  with  various  limits,  (o)  In  Giin- 
ther's  system  of  classification,  a  family  of  physostomons 
fishes,  with  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  only,  preopercular  apparatus  sometimes 
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Incompletely  developed,  no  barbela,  gUl-openlngs  very 
wide,  pseadobranchite  well  developed,  no  air-bladder,  adi- 
pose nn  present,  pyloric  appendages  lew  or  absent,  and 
eggs  inclosed  in  the  sacs  ol  the  ovarium  and  excluded  by 
an  oviduct.  (6)  By  Gill  restricted  to  Iniomous  flshes  with 
the  supramaxillaries  elongate,  slender,  and  separate  from 
the  intermaxillaries,  which  alone  form  the  margin  of  the 
upper  Jaw,  the  dorsal  fln  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
length,  and  short  or  of  moderate  extent,  and  with  an 
adipose  fln ;  the  body  Is  generally  covered  with  scales,  and 
phosphorescent  spots  are  usually  developed.  The  mouth 
is  very  wide,  and  when  these  fishes  were  brought  near  or 
among  the  Scdmonidss  they  were  somel^imes  called  inde- 
mauthed  salmon.  The  genera  are  more  than  10,  and  the 
species  over  60,  mostly  inhabiting  deep  water. 

scopeliform  (skop'e-li-f6nn),  a.  [<  NL.  Sco- 
pelus  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
character  of  the  S'copeUdae;  scopeloid. 

Scopelinae  (skop-e-li'ne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Soope- 
lus  +  -insB,']  The  ScopeUdse,  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  ranked  as  a  subfamily. 

scopeline  (skop'e-lin),  a.  [<  Seopelus  +  -imel.] 
Of  or  relating  to  the  ScopeUnse;  soopeloid. 

scopeloid  (skop'e-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Seopelus 
+  -oid.']  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  SeopeUdse. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  ScopeUdee. 

Seopelus  (skop'e-lus),  Ji.  [Nli.  (Cuvier,  1817), 
<  Gfr.  axdjceh);,  a  high  rook :  see  scopulousJ]  The 
typical  genus  of  ScopelidSB.  Various  limits  have 
been  assigned  to  this  genus,  some  authors  referring  to  it 
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many  species  which  by  others  are  segregated  among  dif- 
ferent genera.  The  name  is  by  some  authors  replaced  by 
the  older  Myctaphum  of  Baflnesque. 

Scopids  (skop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scopus  + 
4clsB.'}  An  African  family  of  altrioial  wading 
birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Scopus;  the  shadow- 
birds,  umber-birds,  umbers,  orumbrettes.  They 
are  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  storks  or  (Heaniida, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Ardeidx  or  herons.  See  cut  un- 
der Scopus. 

SCOpiferous  (sko-pif'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  scopa,  a 
broom,  brush  (see  soope^),  +  ferre  =  E.  fteasri.] 
Brushy;  having  a  tuft  or  tufts  of  hair;  scopu- 
Uferous,  as  an  insect. 

SCOpiform(sk6'pi-f6rm),a.  [<L.  scopa,  a  broom, 
brush,  -I-  forma,  form.]  Broom-shaped;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  broom  or  brush ;  scopulif  orm ; 
scopulate.    Kirwan.    Also  scopariovs. 

SCOpioust  (sko'pi-us),  a.  [<  scope^  +  -i-ovs."] 
Scopeful;  spacious;     [Rare.] 

Until  their  full-stuf t  gorge  a  passage  makes 
Into  the  wide  maws  A  more  seopiaus  lakes. 

MidcUetan,  Micro-Cynicon,  i.  i. 

SCOpiped  (sko'pi-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  scopa,  a 
broom,  brush,  +  pes  {ped-)  =  B.  foof]  In  e«- 
tom.,  same  as  seopuHped. 

scopperil  (skop'e-ril),  n.  [Also  soopperill,  seop- 
perell,  <  MB.  se(^ereUe;  <  Icel.  sTcoppa,  spin  like 
a  top  (skoppara-Tcringla,  atop).]  1.  A  top;  a 
teetotum. —  2.  The  bone  foundation  of  a,  but- 
ton.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

scoppett  (skop'et),  v.  <._  [Appar.  <  *scoppet,  n., 
same  as  scuppet,  jx.,  dim.  of  scoop:  see  scoop, 
scope^,  and  scuppetJi    To  lade  out. 

Vain  man  I  can  he  possibly  hope  to  scoppet  it  [the  chan- 
nel] out  so  fast  as  it  fills?     Bp.  HaU,  Sermon  on  Ps.  Ix.  2. 

Scops  (skops),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tr/criV,  a  small  owl, 
prob.  the  little  homed  owl.  In  the  earlier  use 
(def.  1)  perhaps  intended,  like  Scopus,  to  re- 
fer to  Gr.  aiad,  shadow.]  If.  An  old  genus  name 
of  the  African  cranes  now  called  Anfhropoides. 
Moehring,  1752. — 2.  A  genus  of  Strigidse,  the 
screech-owls,  characterized  by  small  size  and 
the  presence  of  plumiooms.  {Briinnidh,  1772.) 
There  are  numerous  species,  of  most  countries.  The 
European  species  is  S.  giu;  the  United  States  species  is 
S.  asio,  the  common  gray,  red,  or  mottled  owl,  ol  which 
Uiere  are  many  varieties.  These  form  a  section  now  called 
Xegascops.  See  red  owl,  under  redi. 
3.  [I.  c]  An  owl  of  this  genus;  a  scops-owl. 

scops-owl  (skops'oul),  n.  A  scops,  especially 
the  small  scops  of  Europe,  Scops  giu.    Xarrell. 

scoptic  (skop'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aKuimKds,  given  to 
mockery,  <  aKumreiv,  mock,  jest:  see  scomm.l 
Mocking;  scof&ng. 

Lncian  and  other  seoptieJcYiiia. 

Bp.  Ward,  Sermons  (1670),  p.  57. 

scopticalt  (skop'ti-kal),  o.  [<  scopUc  +  -aZ.] 
Same  as  scoptic. 

Another  most  ingenious  and  spritelull  imitation  ...  I 
must  needs  note  here,  because  it  flies  all  his  Translators 
and  Interpreters,  who  take  it  meerely  lor  serious,  when  it 
is  apparently  seopticail  and  ridiculous. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi..  Com. 
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ITone  but  the  professed  quack,  or  mountebank,  avowedly 
brings  the  zany  upon  the  stage  with  him :  such  undoubt- 
edly is  this  scoptusal  humour, 

Eamimond,  Works,  II.  167.    {Lathaim.') 

scopticallyt  (skop'ti-kal-i),  adv.  Mockingly; 
scoffingly. 

Homer  (speaking  scoptically)  breakes  open  the  fountaine 
of  his  ridiculous  humour.  Chapman,  Iliad,  ii.,  Com. 

scopula  (skop'u-la),  m. ;  ■pl.scopulte{-W).  [NL.,< 
L.  scopulee,  a  little  broom,  dim.  of  scopa,  scopsc, 
a  broom:  see  scopa,  scope^.']  1.  In  entom. :  (a) 
A  small  scopa  or  brush-like  organ.  Specifically— 
(1)  A  series  of  bristles  or  bristly  hairs  on  the  tarsi  (usually 
the  hind  tarsi)  of  certain  hymenopterous  insects.  These 
are  well  marked  on  the  &-st  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  of 
honey-bees,  forming  a  part  of  the  corbiculum.  (See  cut  un- 
der corUadum.)  The  drones  of  honey-bees  and  the  para- 
sitic bees  have  scopulee,  not  for  pollen-bearing,  but  for 
cleansing  the  body.  These  are  called  irmhlets,  and  a  group 
ol  solitary  bees  is  named  Scopulipedes  from  this  character. 
A  bee's  leg  so  furnished  is  said  to  be  scopulate.  (2)  A  simi- 
lar brush  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  legs  of  many  spiders.  In  this 
case  the  scopula  is  usually  on  the  under  side  of  the  tarsus, 
sometimes  on  the  metatarsus,  rarely  also  on  the  tibia. 
(6)  [cap.]  A  genus  of  pyralid  moths.  Schrank, 
1802. —  2.  In  sponges,  a  fork-  or  broom-shaped 
spicule,  consisting  of  a  long  axial  shaft  to  the 
distal  end  of  which  generally  four  slender  rays 
are  attached. 

scopularia^  (skop-u-la'ri-a),  m. ;  pi.  scopularix 
(-e).  [NL.,  <  L.  scopulse'j  a  little  broom:  see 
scoria."]  In  SoUas's  nomenclature  of  sponge- 
spicules,  a  scopulate  or  besom-shaped  spicule 
with  tylolate  or  knobbed  rays  which  vary  in 
number  from  two  to  eight;  a  scopula. 

Scopularia^  (skop-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
seopulie,  a  little  broom:  see  scapula.']  In  Sol- 
las's  classification  of  sponges,  a  tribe  of  dictyo- 
nine  hexaotinellidan  SiUoispongise,  having  un- 
cinate spicules  in  the  form  of  scopularise.  it  is 
divided  into  5  families — Euretidas,  MelliUonidx,  Chonelas- 
Tnatidee,  Volwlinidee,  and  Sclerothmnnidsc. 

scopnlarian  (skop-u-la'ri-an),  a.  [<  scopularia 
+  -an.']    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scopularia. 

scopulate  (skop'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *scopulalMS, 
<  L.  scopulee,  a  little  broom:  see  scopula.]  1. 
Broom-shaped;  scopiform  or  scopulif  orm. —  3. 
Having  a  scopula,  as  the  leg  of  a  bee. 

scopuluorm  (skop'u-li-f &rm),  a.  [<  L.  scopulee, 
a  little  broom,  +  forma,  form.]  Shaped  hke  a 
broom ;  scopulate  in  form ;  scopiform. 

scopuliped  (skop'u-li-ped),  a.  and  ■».  [<  L. 
scopulee,  a  little  broom,  -1-  pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.] 
I,  a.  Having  brushy  feet:  specifically  applied 
to  a  group  of  solitary  bees. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Scopulipedes. 
.  Also  scmiped. 

Scopulipedes  (skop-u-lip'e-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
see  scopuUped.]  In  Latreille's  classification,  a 
group  of  solitary  bees:  so  named  from  the 
thick  coating  of  hairs  of  the  hind  legs.  It  in- 
cludes such  genera  as  Eucera,  Anthophora,  and 
Centris.    Also  Scopulipedinee. 

scopulousf  (skop'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  scopulosus,  full 
of  rocks,  rocky,  <  scopulus,  <  Gr.  OKdneXog,  a  high 
rock,  cliff,  promontory;  perhaps  orig.  a  look- 
out, <  (TKOTTiif,  a  lookout :  see  scope^.]  Full  of 
rocks;  rocky.    Bailey,  1731. 

Scopus  (sko'pus),  w.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1760),  de- 
rived by  the  namer  <  Gr.  aua,  shadow,  with  ref . 
to  its  somber  color.  1  The  onlv  genus  of  Scopidse. 
S.  umbretta,  the  shadow-bird,  is  the  only  species.  The 
culmen  is  carinate,  high  at  the  base  and  hooked  at  the 
tip;  the  sides  of  the  bill  are  compressed  and  grooved 
throughout ;  the  long  gonys  ascends  ;  the  nostrils  have  a 


Shadow-bird  or  Umbrette  iJScopus  umbretta). 

membranous  opercle;  the  tarsus  is  reticulate;  the  toes 
are  webbed  at  the  base;  the  middle  claw  is  pectinate; 
there  are  Intrinsic  syringed  muscles,  Ji.nd  two  cseca;  the 
plumage  lacks  pulviplumes,  is  of  somber  color,  and  pre- 
sents an  occipital  crest. 
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scorbutet  (sk&r'but),  n.  [<  F.  scorbut,  OF.  scor- 
hut,  scuriut  =  Sp.  Pg.  escoriuto  =  It.  scorbuto 
(LG.  scorbut),  <  ML.  scorbutus,  scorhatus.  Latin- 
ized form  of  MLG.  schorbuk,  LG.  schorbock, 
scharbock,  schdrbvmk  =  MD.  schorbuyck,  scheur- 
buyclc,  D.  seheurbuik  =  G.  scharbock,  scurvy, 
tartar  on  the  teeth,  =  Dan.  skorbug  =  Sw. 
skiirbjugg,  scurvy;  appar.,  from  the  form,  orig. 
'rupture  of  the  belly,'  <  MD.  schoren,  scheuren, 
tear,  rupture,  sdhore.scheure  (D.  scheur),  a  cleft, 
rupture,  -1-  buyck  (D.  buik  =  G.  bauch),  belly 
(see  bouk^,  bulk^);  but  the  second  element  is 
uncertain.]    Scurvy.     See  scurvy^. 

The  Scorbvte  so  weakened  their  men  that  they  were  not 
able  to  hoise  out  their  boats,  exceptin  the  Generalls  ship, 
whose  men  (drinking  euery  morning  three  spoonefuls  of 
the  iuice  of  Limons)  were  healthfull. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  692. 

scorbutic  (skdr-bu'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  seorbti- 
Ugue  =  Sp.  escorbHUco  =  Pg.  escorbuUco  =  It. 
scorbutica,  <  NL.  "scorhuticva,  <  ML.  scorbutus, 
scurvy:  see  scorbute.]  l.a.i.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  scurvy. — 2.  Affected,  tainted, 
or  diseased  with  scurvy ;  suffering  from  scurvy : 
as,  scorbuUc  persons. 
Violent  purging  hurts  scorbutic  constitutions. 

Arbuthnot. 
Scorbutic  dysentery,  a  form  of  dysentery  which  affects 
those  having  scurvy. — Scorbutic  fever,  a  name  given  to 
the  febrile  condition  seen  in  some  cases  of  scurvy. 
II.  n.  A  person  affected  with  scurvy. 
scorbuticalt  (sk6r-bu'ti-kal),  a.    [<  scorbuUc  + 
-al.]    Same  as  scorbuUc.  "Bailey. 
SCOrbutically  (sk^r-bu'ti-kal-i),  adv.    With  the 
scurvy,  or  with  a  tendency' to  it. 
A  woman  .  .  .  scorbutically  and  hydropioally  affected. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

scorbutus  (sk6r'bu-tus),  n.  [ML. :  see  scorbute.] 
Same  as  scv/rvy^. 

scorcet,  «•    See  scourse'^. 

scorch  (sk6roh),  v.  [<  MB.  scorchen,  scorgen, 
schorchen,  scrochen,  scorch;  prob.  an assibilated 
form  of  *scorken,  in  other  forms  scorclen,  scor- 
klen,  skorclen,  soorkelen,  scorcnen,  scorch,  prob. 
orig.  shrink,  <  Norw.  skrokkna,  shrivel,  Sw.  dial. 
skrakkla,  wrinkle :  see  sJirug,  shrink.  The  mean- 
ing does  not  suit  the  usual  derivation  <  OP. 
escorcher,  escoreer,  flay,  skin,  P.  Scorcher,  Scar- 
cer, flay,  skin,  fig.  rasp,  grate,  fleece,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  esoorchar  =  It.  scorUcare,  flay,  <  ML.  excor- 
ticare,  also,  after  Eom.,  scorUcare,  strip  off  the 
bark  or  rind,  shell,  flay:  see  excorticate.  The 
sense  'skin,  flay'  does  not  appear  in  the  B. 
word,  and  the  sense  'scorch'  does  not  appear 
in  the  OF.  word.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  burn  super- 
ficially; subject  to  a  degree  of  heat  that  changes 
the  color,  or  both  the  color  and  the  texture,  of 
the  surface ;  parch  or  shrivel  up  the  surface  of 
by  heat;  singe. 

What  Gaffray  with  long  toth  thy  son  hath  don  1 
A  hundred  monkes  scroched  and  brend  plain. 

Eom.  0/  Partenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3661. 
So  Deuly  ther  came  owt  of  the  Chirche  wall  with  in  forth, 
ny  ther  the  Sowdon  was,  an  howge  gret  Seit)ent  that  ranne 
endlong  vpon  the  ryght  Syde  of  the  Chirche  wall,  and 
seorged  the  seyd  wall  as  it  had  be  sengid  with  fyer  all  the 
wey  that  he  wente,  whyohe  sehorehyng  ys  sene  in  to  thys 
Day.  Tarkirigton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  47. 

Summer  drouth  or  singed  air 
Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  929. 

2.  To  bum  or  consume,  as  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  fire. 

He  made  cast  her  in  to  the  riner,  and  drenche  her  and 
her  childe,  and  made  to  scorche  the  knight  quicke  [alive]. 
Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  6. 
I  rave. 
And,  like  a  giddy  bird  in  dead  of  night 
Hy  round  the  fire  that  scorches  me  to  death. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  give  the  sensation  of  burning;  affect  with 
a  sensation  or  an  effect  similar  to  that  produced 
by  burning ;  figuratively,  to  attack  with  caustic 
invective  or  sarcasm. 

The  corns  of  the  ordinariewheatTriticum,beingparched 
or  rested  upon  a  red  hot  yron,  are  a  present  remedie  for 
those  who  are  scorcl^  and  sindged  with  nipping  cold. 
Holland,  Pliny,  xxii.  26.  (^Richardson,  under  singe.) 
To  begin  an  economic  discussion  by  scorching  one'a 
opponent  with  "moral  indignation,''  seems  a  womanish 
rather  than  a  scientific  mode  of  procedure. 

a:  a.  Ben.,  CXLII.  527. 

=Syil.  1.  Scorch,  Singe,  Sear,  Char,  Parch.  To  scorch  is  to 
bum  superficially  or  slightly,  but  so  as  to  change  the  color 
or  injure  the  texture ;  sometimes,  from  the  common  effect 
of  heat,  the  word  suggests  shriveling  or  curling,  but  not 
generally.  Singe  is  one  degree  more  external  than  scorch; 
we  speak  of  singeing  the  hair  and  scorching  the  skin ;  a 
fowl  is  singed  to  remove  the  hairs  after  plucking  out  the 
feathers.  Sear  has  primary  reference  to  drying,  but  more- 
commonly  to  hardening,  by  heat,  as  by  cauterization; 
hence  its  figurative  use,  as  when  we  speak  ol  seared  sensi- 
bilities, a  seared  conscience,  heat  not  being  thought  of  as 
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a  part  of  the  figure.  To  char  is  to  reduce  to  carbon  or  a 
black  cinder,  especially  on  the  surface :  when  a  timber  is 
charred  it  is  burned  blaclc  on  the  outside  and  to  an  uncer- 
taiu  depth.  Parch  has  a  possible  meaning  of  burning  su- 
perficially or  roasting,  as  in  parched  com  or  peanuts,  but 
•almost  always  refers  to  drying  or  shriveling. 

II.  inh-ans.  1.  To  be  burned  on  the  surface ; 
become  parched  or  dried  up. 

Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  or  fern  amongst  your  seed- 
lings, to  prevent  the  roots  from  scorching. 

Uoi-Umer,  Husbandry. 
2.  To  ride  very  fast  on  a  bicycle.     [Colloq.] 
scorched  (skdrcht), _p.  a.    1.  Burned;  parched 
with  heat. 

As  the  tcarch'd  locusts  from  their  fields  retire, 
While  fast  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  fire. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxi.  U. 
S.  In  zool.,  colored  as  if  scorched  or  ringed. 
scorched-carpet  (skdreht'kar'pet),  n.    A  Brit- 
ish geometrid  moth,  lAgdia  adustata. 
SCOrched-'Wimg  (skdrcht'wing),  n.     A  British 

geometrid  moth,  Eurymene  doldbraria. 
scorcher  (sk6r'eh6r),  n.    [<  scorch,  v.,  +  -eri.] 

1.  Anything  that  burns  or  parches ;  anything 
that  is  very  hot :  as,  this  day  has  been  a  scorcher. 
— 2.  Anything  caustic,  biting,  or  severe:  as, 
that  critique  was  a  scorcher.  [Chiefly  slang  in 
iboth  uses.] — 3.  One  who  rides  very  fast  on  a 
bicycle.     [Colloq.] 

scorching  (skdr'ehing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scorch, 
».]  1.  InmetoJ-wort-Jng',  the  process  of  roughing 
out  tools  on  a  dry  grindstone  before  they  are 
hardened  and  tempered.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  great  heat  produced.  E.  H.  Knight. — 2. 
Past  riding  on  a  bicycle.  [Colloq.] 
scorching  (skdr'ching),^.  a.  1.  Burning;  tor- 
rid ;  very  hot. 

He  again  retirM,  to  shun 
The  scorching  Ardoui'  of  the  Mid-day  Sun. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

Q.  Causing  a  sensation  as  of  burning;  sting- 
ing; hence,  figuratively,  bitterly  sarcastic  or 
upbraiding;  caustic;  scathing. 

The  first  senior  to  the  bat  made  first-base  on  a  scorch- 
ing groonder  past  third.  St.  Nicholas,  XYII.  915. 

SCOrchingly  (sk6r'ching-li),  adv.  In  a  scorch- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  scorch  or  bum  the  sur- 
face. 

SCOrchingness  (sk6r'ohing-nes),  n.  The  prop- 
erty of  scorching  or  burning. 

scorclet,  scorklet,  "•  *•  [ME. :  see  scorch.']  To 
scorch;  burn. 

Ek  Nero  govemede  alle  the  poeples  that  the  vyolent 
wynd  NotfauB  scorTdith.       Chavjcer,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  6. 

scorcnet,  "•  *•     [ME. :  see  scorch.]    To  scorch. 
For  thatt  te  land  wass  driggedd  alle 
And  scarrenedd  thurrb  the  drnhhthe. 

Ormvlum,  1.  8626. 

scordato  (sk6r-da'to),  a.  [It.,  prop.  pp.  of  scor- 
dare,  be  out  of  tune:  see  discord.]  In  mttsic, 
jmt  out  of  tune ;  tuned  in  an  unusual  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  particular  effects. 

^Scordatura  (sk6r-da-t8'ra),  n.  [It.,  iscorda/re, 
be  out  of  tune :  see  scordMo.]  In  stringed  musi- 
.cal  instruments,  an  intentional  deviation  from 
the  usual  tuning  of  the  strings  for  some  special 
effect;  the  altering  of  the  proper  accordatura. 

The  violoncello  is  less  amenable  to  the  scardatura  than 
the  violin.  ETicyc.  BrU.,  XXIV.  246. 

scordium  (8k6r'di-um),  n.  fNL.,  <  L.  scordion, 
<  Gr.  aKApiSun/,  a  plant  smelling  like  garlic,  per- 
haps water-germander,  <  oKopSov,  contr.  for 
/Tic6po6ov,  garuc.]  An  old  name  of  the  water- 
germander,  Teucrium  Scordium. 

.ficore^  (skor),  n.  [<  ME.  score,  shore,  schore,  a 
notch,  score,  <  AS.  scor,  a  score,  twenty  (de- 
noted by  a  long  cut  on  a  stick)  (=  Icel.,  shora 
=  Sw.  slc&ra  =  Dan.  skaar,  a  score,  notch,  in- 
cision), <  sceran  (pp.  scoren),  cut,  shear:  see 
shewri-,  and  cf .  shoreK  For  a  specific  sense,  cf. 
E.  tally  and  G.  kerb-holz,  a  tally-score,  reckon- 
;ing.]     1.  A  notch;  a  crack;  a  fissure;  a  cleft. 

Than  shalt  thou  go  the  dore  bifore, 
If  thou  maist  fynden  ony  scare. 
Or  hole,  or  reeft,  whatevere  it  were. 
Than  shalt  thoa  stoupe  and  lay  to  ere 
If  they  withynne  aslepe  be. 

Smn.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2«60. 

\[Sixteenth-century  editions  have  share.} 

2.  Especially,  a  notch  or  cut  made  on  a  tally  in 
k:eeping  count  of  something:  formerly  ausual 
mode  of  reckoning;  also,  the  tally  or  stick  it- 
self; hence,  any  mark  used  in  reckoning  or 
"keeping  count. 

Score  or  tallie  of  wood  whereon  a  number  of  things  de- 
livered is  marked.  Baret,  Alvearie. 

Whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but 
-the  scare  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 
ased.  Shale.,  2  Hen.  YI.,  iv.  7. 38. 
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3.  Areckoningoraocount kept bysoores, marks, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  reckoning  for  unpaid  pota- 
tions marked  with  chalk  on  the  tap-room  door 
of  a  public  house ;  hence,  a  reckoning  or  account 
in  general :  as,  to  keep  the  score. 

E'en  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  score 
Scroll'd  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door. 

Crabhe. 

We  reckon  the  marks  he  has  chalked  on  the  door, 
Fay  up  and  shake  hands  and  begin  a  new  score. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Our  Banker. 

4.  The  marks,  or  the  sum  of  the  marks,  placed 
to  one's  debit ;  amount  due ;  debt. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  8.  62. 

Now  when  in  the  Morning  Matt  ask'd  for  the  Score, 
John  kindly  had  paid  it  the  Ev'ning  before. 

Prior,  Down-Hall,  st.  24. 

The  week's  score  at  the  public-house  is  paid  up  and  a 
fresh  one  started.  Contemporary  Bev.,  L.  80. 

5.  The  aggregate  of  points  made  by  contes- 
tants in  certain  games  or  matches :  as,  he  makes 
a  good  score  at  cricket  or  base-ball ;  the  score 
stood  5  to  1.  Hence — 6.  The  detailed  record 
or  register  of  the  various  points  or  items  of  play 
made  by  players  in  a  game  or  by  competitors 
in  a  match. — 7.  Account;  reason;  ground;  mo- 
tive. 

I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving  one  attested  story  of 
this  nature  more  than  another  on  the  score  of  absurdity. 

Lamb,  Witches. 

The  habitual  scowl  of  her  brow  was,  undeniably,  too  fierce, 
at  this  moment,  to  pass  itself  off  on  the  innocent  score  of 
near-sightedness.  Mavjthffmic,  Seven  Gables,  viii. 

8.  A  line  drawn ;  a  long  superficial  scratch  or 
mark. 

A  letter 's  like  the  music  that  the  ladles  have  tor  their 
spinets—  naething  but  black  scores,  compared  to  the  same 
tune  played  or  sung.    Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  xxvil 

Specifically,  the  line  at  which  a  marksman  stands  in  tar- 
get-shooting, or  which  forms  the  "  scratch  "  or  starting- 
point  in  a  race. 

In  case  of  breech-loaders,  the  party  called  to  the  score 
shall  not  place  his  carb:idge  in  the  gun  until  he  arrives  at 
the  score.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  606. 

9.  In  music,  a  written  or  printed  draft  or  copy 
of  a  composition  on  a  set  of  two  or  more  stafts 
braced  and  barred  together,  in  sLflMoT orchestral 
score,  a  separate  staff  is  assigned  to  each  instrument  and 
voice,  so  that  it  contains  all  that  is  indicated  in  all  the  in- 
strumental or  vocal  parts  taken  together.  A  vocal  or  piano 
score  is  one  in  which  the  voice-parts  are  given  in  full,  usu- 
ally on  separate  staffs,  while  the  accompaniment  is  con- 
densed into  two  staffs  for  performance  on  a  pianoforte  or 
organ.  An  organ  score  is  either  the  same  as  the  last  or 
one  in  wliich  three  staffs  are  used,  as  in  regular  organ 
music.  A  score  in  which  more  than  one  part  is  written  on 
a  staff  is  called  short,  close,  or  compressed,  especially  in  the 
case  of  four-part  vocal  music  when  written  on  two  staffs ; 
but  these  terms  are  also  occasionally  applied  to  an  abridged 
or  skeleton  transcription.  In  an  orchestral  score  the  vari- 
ous parts  axe  usually  grouped,  so  that  instruments  of  the 
same  class  appear  together.  The  usual  arrangement  is 
(read  downward)  wood  wind  (flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bas- 
soonsX  brass  wind  (horns,  trumpets,  trombones),  percus- 
sives  (tympani,  cymbals),  upper  strings  (violins,  violasX 
voices  (soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bass),  lower  strings  (violon- 
cellos, double  basses) ;  but  considerable  variations  from 
this  order  occur.  The  arts  of  reading  from  a  full  score, 
and  of  transcribing  for  the  pianoforte  from  such  a  score, 
are  among  the  most  difiicult  branches  of  musical  accom- 
plishment.   Also  partition. 

X  use  the  phrase  in  score,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  explained 
it  in  his  Dictionary:  "A  song  in  score,  the  words  with  the 
musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed."  But  I  understand  that 
in  scientific  propriety  it  means  all  the  parts  of  a  musical 
composition  noted  down  in  the  characters  by  which  it  is 
exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  skilful. 

BosweU,  Life  of  Johnson,  set.  66,  note. 

10.  The  number  twenty,  as  being  marked  off 
by  a  special  score  or  tally,  or  a  separate  series 
of  marks;  twenty. 

Att  Southamptone  on  the  see  es  sevene  ilcore  chippes, 
flrawghte  f ulle  of  f erse  folke,  owt  of  f erre  landes. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3549. 
The  munday  af  tyr  Falme  sonday  I  cam  to  Lyon,  which 
was  a  long  Jomey,  xlj  scor  myle  and  x. 

TorTcmgton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  2. 

They  chose  divers  scores  men,  who  had  no  learning  nor 
judgment  which  might  fit  them  for  those  affairs. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  344. 
(at)  In  old  archery,  twenty  yards :  thus,  a  mark  of  twelve 
score  meant  a  mark  at  the  distance  of  240  yards. 
]Pul  flfteene  score  your  marke  shall  be. 
Robin  Hood  and  Queen  Eatherine  ((Gild's  Ballads,  Y.  316). 
A'  would  have  clapped  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score,  and 
carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen  and 
a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see. 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  52. 
(&)  Twenty  pounds  weight :  as,  a  score  of  meal.    [Ireland 
and  West  of  Eng.] 

1 1 .  Iffaut. :  (o)  The  groove  cut  in  the  side  and  bot- 
tom of  a  block  or  deadeye  for  the  strapping  to 
fit  in.  (6)  A  notch  or  groov:e  made  in  a  piece 
of  timber  or  metal  to  allow  another  piece  to  be 
neatly  fitted  into  it. 
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The  scares  are  then  cut  on  the  upper  side  of  the  keel  to 
receive  the  floors  and  filling  floors. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  178. 

Supplementary  score,  in  music,  an  appendix  to  a  full 
score,  giving  a  part  or  parts  that  had  been  omitted  for 
lack  of  space  upon  the  page.— To  go  Off  at  score,  inpe- 
destrianism,  to  make  a  spirited  start  from  the  score  or 
scratch ;  hence,  to  start  off  in  general. 

He  went  off  at  score,  and  made  pace  so  strong  that  he  cut 
them  all  down.  Iiwarence,  Sword  and  Gown. 

To  pay  off  old  scores.  See  payi.—To  quit  scores. 
See  gmitl. 

I'll  soon  with  Jenny's  Pride  guft  Scare, 
Make  all  her  Lovers  fall. 

Prior,  The  Female  Phaeton,  st  7. 

score!  (skor),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scored,  ppr.  scor- 
ing. [<  ME.  scoren,  sJcoren,  notch,  count,  =  Icel. 
sJcora  =  Dan.  sTcaare,  score;  from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  make  scores  or  cuts  in  or  upon; 
mark  with  incisions,  notches,  or  grooves ;  fur- 
row; slash;  specifically,  to  make  a  long  shallow 
cut  m  (cardboard  or  very  thick  paper),  so  that 
the  card  or  paper  can  be  bent  without  break- 
ing, as  for  book-covers  or  folded  cards. 
Let  us  score  their  backs. 
And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind. 

Shak.,  A.  and  0.,  iv.  7. 12. 

The  scared  state  of  the  grooves  in  almost  every  large 
planing  machine  testifies  to  the  great  amount  of  friction 
which  still  exists  between  the  sliding  surfaces. 

C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Workshop  Appliances,  p.  26L 


2. 


To  incise ;  engrave. 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 


r.  Q.,  L  L  2. 


3.  To  stripe;  braid. 

A  pair  of  velvet  slops  scored  thick  with  lace. 

Middletan,  Black  Book. 

4.  To  mark  or  record  by  a  cut  or  score;  in 
general,  to  mark ;  note ;  record. 

Draw  your  just  sword, 
And  scare  your  vengeance  on  my  front  and  face.         y 
B.  Janson,  Yolpone,  iiL  l.| 

Or  shaU  each  leaf. 
Which  faUs  in  autumn,  score  a  grief? 

G.  Herbert,  The  Temple,  Good  Friday. 

An  hundred  Loves  at  Athens  score. 
At  Corinth  write  an  hundred  more. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  vL 

5.  To  set  dovfn,  enter,  or  charge  as  a  debt  or 
debtor:  sometimes  with  up. 

Ther-fore  on  his  gerde  [tally]  skore  shalle  he 
Alle  messys  in  hidle  that  seruet  be. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  312. 

Score  a  gallon  of  sack  and  a  pint  of  olives  to  the  Uni- 
com. Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  iv.  2. 

It  was  their  [the  crusaders']  very  judgment  that  hereby 
they  did  both  merit  and  supererogate,  and,  by  dying  for 
the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  sins,  score  up  God  as 
their  debtor.  Fuller. 

6.  To  succeed  in  making  or  winning  and  hav- 
ing entered  to  one's  account  or  credit,  as  points, 
hits,  runs,  etc.,  in  certain  games ;  make  a  score 
of:  as,  he  scored  twenty  runs;  to  score  another 
victory. 

She  felt  that  she  had  scored  the  first  success  in  the  en- 
counter. J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  169. 

In  the  four  games  [base-ball]  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  New  York  scored  37  runs  to  Chicago's  31. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  June  28,  X889: 

7.  In  mvMc :  (a)  To  write  out  in  score ;  tran- 
scribe. (6)  Same  as  orcliestrate :  as,  the  move- 
ment is  scored  for  brass  and  strings  only.  («) 
To  arrange  for  a  different  instrument.— 8. 
Milit.,  to  produce  erosion  of  (the  bore  of  a  gun) 
by  the  explosion  of  large  charges Scored  pul- 
ley.   See  pulley. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  keep  the  score  or  reck- 
oning; act  as  scorer. — 2.  To  make  points  or 
runs  in  a  game ;  succeed  in  having  points  or 
runs  entered  to  one's  credit  or  account;  also, 
to  be  a  winner  or  have  the  advantage:  as,  in 
the  first  inning  he  failed  to  score;  A  struggled 
hard,  but  B  scored. — 3.  To  run  up  a  score;  be 
or  become  a  purchaser  on  credit. 

It  is  the  commonest  thing  that  can  bee  for  these  Cap- 
taines  to  scare  and  to  score;  but  when  the  scores  are  to  be 
paid,  Non  est  inventus. 

Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  H.  276). 

score^f,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  scour^. 

scorer  (skor' er),n.  [<scorei,t!., -H-eri.j  l.One 
who  or  that  wMch  scores  or  notches,  (o)  An  in- 
strument used  by  woodmen  in  marking  numbers,  etc.,  on 
forest-trees.  (6)  An  instrument  for  cutting  across  the  face 
of  a  board,  so  that  it  can  be  planed  without  slivering.  B. 
H.  Knight. 

2.  One  who  scores  or  records  a  score ;  specifi- 
cally, one  who  keeps  the  score  or  marks  the 
game  in  cricket,  base-ball,  a  shooting-match, 
or  the  like. 

There  is  one  scorer,  who  records  the  order  in  whidi 
contestants  finish,  as  well  as  their  time. 

The  Century,  XL.  206. 


scorer 

The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wloliets ;  the 
seorere  were  prepared  to  notch  the  runs. 

IHckent,  Pickwioli,  Til. 
scoria^  (sk6'ri-a),  n. ;  pi.  soorise  (-e).  [=  F.  sco- 
rie  =  Sp.  Pg.  escoria  =  It.  scoria,  <  L.  scoria, 
<  Gr.  OKupia,  refuse,  dross,  scum,  <  map  {amr-, 
orig.  *aimpT-),  dung,  ordure,  akin  to  L.  stercus, 
Skt.  gakrit,  dung,  AS.  scearn = Icel.  skarn,  dung: 
see  scam,  sham,  i  Dross:  cinder;  slag:  a  word 
of  rather  variable  and  inaefinite  meaning,  gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural,  and  with  reference  to 
volcanic  rooks.    See  scoriaceoiis. 

The  loose,  rough,  angular,  cindery-looklng  fragments 
[of  lava]  are  termed  seorim.    J.  W.  Jvdd,  Volcanoes,  p.  70. 

Scoria^  (sko'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens,  1829).] 
A  genus  of  geometrid  moths,  containing  such  as 
the  black-veined  moth,  8.  dealbata. 

scoriae  (sko'ri-ak),  a.  [<  scoria^  +  -oc] 
Scoriaeeous.     [Bare.] 

These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
As  the  leoriao  rivers  that  roll  — 
As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 

Their  sulphurous  currents.  Poe,  TTlalume. 

scoriaeeous  (sko-ri-a'shius),  a.  [<  scoria^  + 
-aceotts.']  Made  up  of  or  resembling  scoriae; 
having  a  coarsely  cellular  structure :  used 
chiefly  with  reference  to  lava. 

Portions  [ot  lava]  where  the  cells  occupy  about  as  much 
space  as  the  solid  part,  and  vary  much  in  size  and  shape, 
are  called  seoriaceoua,  this  being  the  character  of  the  rough 
clinker-like  scorise  of  recent  lava  streams. 

A.  Geikie,  Text-Book  of  Geol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  94. 

scoris,  n.    Plural  of  scoria^.- 

seorie  (sko'ri),  n.    Same  as  scaury. 

scorification  (sk6"ri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  scorify 
+  -aUon  (see  -fieation).']  1".  In  assaying,  a 
method  of  assay  of  the  precious  metals,  per- 
formed by  fusion  of  the  ore  with  metallic  lead 
and  borax  in  a  so-called  scorifier.  in  this  opera- 
tion, the  silver  with  the  gold  is  taken  up  by  the  lead,  the 
superfluous  lead  and  the  base  oxids  being  separated  in  the 
form  of  a  slag  or  scoria.  The  metallic  mass  obtained  is 
afterward  treated  by  the  cupellation  process  .to  separate 
the  gold  and  silver. 

2.  In  metal.,  the  treatment  of  a  metal  with  lead 
in  the  refining  process.  Copper  intended  for  rolling 
into  sheets  is  sometimes  thus  treated  in  order  that  traces 
of  antimony  and  other  foreign  metals  may  be  removed. 
These  combine  with  the  oxid  of  lead,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  ot  the  molten  copper  in  the  form  of  a  slag  or 
scoria,  which  is  then  skimmed  oft  before  casting. 

scorifier  (sk6'ri-fi-6r),  n.  [<  scorify  +  -er^."]  1. 
In  assaying,  a  small  flat  dish  made  of  a  refrac- 
tory substance,  used  in  the  assay  of  various 
ores  according  to  the  method  called  scorifica- 
tion. Such  dishes  are  usually  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter. — 2.  An  apparatus  used  in 
extracting  gold  and  silver  from  jewelers'  sweep- 
ings, and  in  various  other  chemical  operations. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  large  or  small  furnace  with 
appliances  whereby  all  combustible  materials  may  be 
burned,  leaving  scorise  consisting  chiefly  of  insoluble  car- 
bonaceous material,  from  which  the  contained  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  other  substance  to  be  separated  is  dissolved  out 
by  aqua  regia  or  other  solvent. 

scoriform  (sko'ri-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  scoria,  scoria, 
+  forma,  form.]  Like  scoria;  in  the  form  of 
dross.    Kirwan. 

scorify  (sko'ri-fl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scorified, 
ppr.  scorifying.  [<  L.  scoria,  scoria,  +  facere, 
make,  do:  see  -fy.']  To  reduce  to  scoria,  slag, 
or  dross. 

scoring  (skor'ing), ».    1.  Same  as  score,  ».,  8. 

In  the  sandstone  west  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the 
deep  broad  searings  can  be  plainly  seen,  running  toward 
the  southeast.  St.  Nicholas,  XVIII.  66. 

2.  In  founding,  the  bursting  or  splitting  of  a 
casting  from  unequal  contraction  in  cooling. 
This  accident  is  especially  likely  to  happen  to  cylinders 
and  similar  works  if  the  core  does  not  give  way  when  the 
casting  cools.    E.  H.  Knight. 

3.  In  miisic,  the  act,  process,  or  result  of  writ- 
ing out  in  score,  of  orchestrating  in  some  par- 
ticular manner,  or  of  arranging  for  a  different 
instrument :  same  as  instrwmentation,  orchestra- 
tion, or  transcription. — 4.  In  racing,  the  act  of 
bringing  a  horse  and  his  rider  over  and  over 
again  to  the  score  or  starting  line,  so  as  to 
make  a  fair  start. 

He  is  a  very  nervous  horse,  and  it  required  months  of 

Sractice  before  he  became  accustomed  to  scoring,  so  that 
e  was  fit  to  start  in  a  race.         TAe  Atlantic,  LXIII.  706. 

scoring-engine  (sk6r'ing-en"jin),  n.  A  scoring- 
machine. 

scoring-machine  (skor'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  1.  A 
machine  for  cutting  in  blocks  the  grooves  to 
receive  the  ropes  or  straps  by  which  the  blocks 
are  slung. —  2.  In  paper-box  mamM/.,  an  appara- 
tus with  an  adjustable  knife  which  outs  away 
from  the  blank  the  superfluous  material,  and 
scores  the'cardboard  where  the  edges  of  the 
340 
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box  are  to  be,  so  that  the  material  will  bend  as 
desired  at  these  places. 

scorious  (sk6'ri-us)j  a.  [<  scoria^  +  -ous.'\ 
Drossy;  recrementitious.     [Rare.] 

For  by  the  fire  they  emit  not  only  many  drossy  and 
Bcoriirus  parts,  but  whatsoever  they  had  received  from 
either  the  earth  or  loadstone. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

scorklef,  v.  t.    See  scorcle. 

scorn  (sk6rn),  n.  [Earjy  mod.  B.  also  shorn;  < 
ME.  scorn,  assibilated  schom,  with  orig.  vowel 
scam,  skarn,  assibilated  scha/rn,  rarely  also 
scare,  <  OP.  escarn,  assibilated  escham,  eschern, 
with  loss  of  terminal  consonant  escar,  eschar  = 
Pr.  esquern  =  Sp.  escarnio  =  Pg.  escarneo  =  It. 
schemo,  scorno,  mockery,  derision,  scorn,  < 
OHGr.  slcern,  seem,  MHG.  schern  =  OLGr.  seem 
=  MD.  scheme,  mockery,  derision;  cf.  OBulg. 
skrienja,  scurrility,  L.  scv/rra,  a  jester  (see  seur- 
ril).  The  change  of  the  vowel  (ME.  scam  to 
scorn)  arose  in  the  verb,  which  became  confused 
in  OF.  and  It.  with  another  word:  see  scorn, 
».]    1.  Mockery;  derision;  contempt;  disdain. 

Among  men  such  as  be  modest  and  graue,  &  of  little 
conuersation,  nor  delighted  in  the  busie  life  and  vayne 
ridiculous  actions  of  the  popular,  they  call  him  in  scome  a 
Philosopher  or  Poet. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  14. 
The  red  glow  ot  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  i.  67. 
See  kind  eyes,  and  hear  kind  words,  with  scorn. 

William,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  214. 

2.  The  expression  of  mockery,  derision,  con- 
tempt, or  di'sdain;  a  scoff;  a  slight. 

And  it  I  unto  yow  myn  othes  bede 

For  myn  excuse,  a  scorn  shal  be  my  mede. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  306. 
If  sickly  ears  .  .  . 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns. 

Shak.,  L.  1. 1.,  v.  2.  876. 
And  every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 
But  fanned  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Idy^s  of  Theocritus,  xxiii. 

3.  An  object  of  derision,  contempt,  or  disdain; 
a  thing  to  be  or  that  is  treated  with  contempt; 
a  reproach  or  disgrace. 

Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a  scorn 
and  a  derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  us. 

Ps.  xliv.  13. 
Thou  .  .  .  art  confederatowitha  damned  pack 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me. 

SA<ii.,C.  of  E.,  iv.  4.106. 

They  that  reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  seam 
to  the  new.  Bacon,  Innovations. 

Inhuman  scorn  of  men,  hast  thou  a  thought 
T'  outlive  thy  murders  ?  Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  v.  6. 

To  laugh  to  scorn.  See  laugh.— to  take  or  think 
scomt,  to  disdain ;  scorn. 

Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  2. 14. 

I  as  then  esteeming  my  self  bom  to  rule,  and  thinking 
foul  scorn  willingly  to  submit  my  self  to  be  ruled. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

To  thinK  scorn  oft,  to  regard  with  contempt ;  despise. 
I  know  no  reason  why  you  should  think  scorn  of  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

scorn  (sk6m),  V.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  skorn; 

<  ME.  scornen,  skornen,  assibilated  schornen, 
with  orig.  vowel  seamen,  skarnen,  <  OF.  escar- 
nir,  eskamvr,  eskernir,  esquiernir,  assibilated 
escharrrir,  escherni/r,  echamir,  echernir,  achar- 
nir,  achernir,  transposed  escrenir,  also  later  es- 
comer  =  Pr.  esquemvr,  esca/rrwr,  schtmir  =  Sp. 
Pg.  escarnecer  =  It.  schemire,  scomare,  mock, 
scoff,  scorn,  <  OHG.  sMmon,  skernon,  scernon, 
MHG.  schernen  =  MD.  schemen,  mock,  deride, 

<  OHG.  skern,  etc.,  mockery,  derision,  scorn: 
see  scorn,  n.  The  later  forms  of  the  verb,  OF. 
escomer.  It.  scomare,  scorn,  were  due  to  confu- 
sion with  OP.  escomer  =  It.  scomare,  deprive 
of  the  horns,  deprive  of  honor  or  ornament,  dis- 
grace (<  L.  ex-,  out,  +  comu,  horn) ;  hence  the 
change  of  vowel  in  the  E.  verb,  to  which  the 
noun  then  conformed.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  hold 
in  scorn  or  contempt;  disdain;  despise:  as,  to 
scorn  a  hypocrite ;  to  scorn  all  meanness. 

Surely  he  scometh  the  scorners ;  but  he  giveth  grace 
unto  the  lowly.  Prov.  iii.  34. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise  .  .  . 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  70. 

With  all  those  Optic  Miracles  I  learn'd 
Which  scorn  by  Eagles  eyes  to  be  discern'd. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  46. 

The  poorer  sort,  who  have  not  a  Slave  of  their  own,  will 
yet  hire  one  to  carry  a  Mess  worth  of  Rice  for  them,  tho 
not  one  hundred  paces  from  their  own  homes,  scorning 
to  do  it  themselves.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  131. 

2.  To  bring  to  scorn ;  treat  with  scorn  or  con- 
tempt ;  make  a  mock  of ;  deride. 


scorodite 

There  made  thei  the  Croune  of  Jonkes  of  the  See ;  and 
there  thei  kneled  to  him,  and  skomede  him. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  14. 
His  f  elawe  that  lay  by  his  beddes  syde 
Gan  for  to  lawghe,  and  scorned  him  ful  taste. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  267. 
Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1.  163. 

3t.  To  bring  into  insignificance  or  into  con- 
tempt. 

Fortune,  ,  .  . 

The  dispitouse  debonaire. 

That  acometh  many  a  creature. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  625. 
= Syn.  1.  Contemn,  Despise,  Scorn,  Disdain.  Contemn,  scorn, 
and  disdain  less  otten  apply  to  persons.  In  this  they 
differ  from  the  corresponding  nouns  and  from  despite, 
which  apply  with  equal  freedom  to  persons  and  things. 
Contemn  is  the  generic  term,  expressing  the  fact ;  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  contempt.  To  despite  is  to  look  down  upon 
with  strong  contempt  from  a  superior  position  ot  some 
sort.  To  scorn  is  to  have  an  extreme  and  passionate  con- 
tempt tor.  To  disdain  is  to  have  a  high-minded  abhor- 
rence of,  or  a  proud  and  haughty  contempt  of.  See  a/rro- 
gance. 

What  in  itself  is  perfect 
Contemns  a  borrow'd  gloss. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  3, 
No  man  ever  yet  genuinely  despised,  however  he  might 
hate,  his  intollectual  equal. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  264. 
I  am  that  maid  that  have  delay'd,  denied. 
And  almost  scom'd  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 
To  win  me  but  this  swain. 

Fletcher,  f'aithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 
Be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Ximon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind  \ 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  22. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  feel  scorn  or  contempt. — 
2t.  To  point  with  scorn;  scoff;  jeer:  generally 
with  at. 

Thei  scornen  whan  thei  seen  ony  strange  Folk  goynge 
clothed.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  17S. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  6. 131. 
He  scorned  at  their  behaviour,  and  told  them  ot  it. 
Good  News  from  New-England,  in  Appendix  to  New  Eng- 
[land's  Memorial,  p.  365. 

scorner  (sk6r'n6r),  n.     [<  MB.  scornere,  scorn- 
are;  <  scorn  +  -erl.]     1.  One  who  scorns;  a 


They  are  .  ,  .  great  scorners  of  death. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Not  a  scorner  of  your  sex, 
But  venerator.  Terinyson,  Princess,  iv. 

2.  A  scoffer;  a  derider;  one  who  scoffs  at  re- 
ligion, its  ordinances  and  teachers. 

When  Christianity  first  appeared,  it  made  no  great  pro- 
gress among  the  disputers  of  this  world,  among  the  men 
ot  wit  and  subtlety,  for  this  very  reason ;  because  they 
were  scorners.  Bp.  Atteirbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

scornful  (sk6m'ful),  a.  [<  scorn  +  -/«?.]  1. 
Full  of  scorn  or  contempt;  contemptuous;  dis- 
dainful; Insolent, 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  ot 
the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit- 
teth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  Ps.  i.  1. 

Unknit  that  threat'ning  unkind  brow. 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 

Shak.,  T.  ot  the  S.,  v.  2.  137. 
Th'  enamour'd  deity  pursues  the  chace ; 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns  his  loathed  embrace. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i. 

2.  Provoking  or  exciting  scorn  or  contempt; 
appearing  as  an  object  of  scorn. 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye. 

SlMk.,  Lucrece,  L  620. 
=Syii.  See  scorn,  v. 
scornfully  (sk6m'f(il-i),  adv.     In  a  scornful 
manner ;  with  proud  contempt ;  contemptuous- 
ly; insolently. 

The  sacred  rights  ot  the  Christian  church  are  scomfuUy 
trampledon  in  print.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

scornfulness  (sk6m'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  scornful  or  contemptuous. 

scorning  (skdr'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  scorninge, 
skorning,  schornunge,  scmrninge,  scheming;  ver- 
bal n.  ot  scorn,  v.'\    Mockery;  derision. 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity?  and 
the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  tools  hate  know- 
ledge? Prov.  i.  22. 

scornyf  (skdr'ni),  a.  [<  scorn  +  -^i.]  Deserv- 
ing scorn.     [Kare.] 

Ambition  .  .  .  scrapes  for  scornie  drosse. 

Mir.  far  Mags. ,  p.  506. 

scorodite  (skor'o-dit),  n.  [Also  skorodiie;  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  arsenical  fumes  given 
off  before  the  blowpipe ;  <  Gr.  aicSpodov,  contr. 
OK6p6ov,  garlic,  +  -ite^'\  A  hydrous  arseniate 
of  iron,  usually  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crys- 


scorodite 

tals  of  a  pale  leek-ereen  or  liver-brown  color. 
It  occurs  in  many  localitieB,  associated  with  arseuical 
ores,  especially  with  arseDopyrite ;  it  has  also  been  ob- 
served as  a  deposit  about  some  hot  springs,  as  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone region. 

Scorpaena  (sk6r-pe'na),  n.  [NL.  (Artedi ;  Lin- 
nsBus,  1758),  <  L,  s'corpsenaj  <  Gr.  GKdpitaivay 
a  fish,  Scorpsena  scrofay  so  called  in  aUn- 
sion  to  the  dorsal  spines,  whiob  are  capable 
of  inflicting  a  stinging  wound;  <  oKopmogf  a 
scorpion:  see  scorpion.'\  ALinnean  genus  of 
fisbes,  used  with  varying  latitude,  now  closely 
restricted  and  made  tbe  type  of  the  family 


The  original  fish  of  thia  name  is  S.  serofa, 
of  Eoropean  waters.    Another  is  S.  porcus,  known  as  pig- 


Scorpene  {Scorpaena  guttata). 

foot,  found  in  southern  Europe.  5.  gtUtata  is  a  Califomian 
representative  known  as  scorpion  or  ecorpene,  also  gctdpin; 
and  other  species  are  called  in  Spanish-speaking  countries 
rascacioB,    See  hogJUih. 

Scorpsenidse  (sk6r-pe'ni-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < 
Scorpaena  +  •ddse.']  A  family  of  aeanthoptery- 
gian  fisbes,  typified  by  the  genus  Scorpsena,  to 
whiob  different  limits  have  been  assigned,  (a) 
In  Giinther's  system,  a  family  of  Acantfu^terygii  perci- 
formea  with  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  v^ntrals,  and  a  bony 
stay  for  tbe  angle  of  the  preoperciUii^;  which  is  armed, 
this  stay  arising  from  the  infraorbital  ring.  (&)  In  Gill's 
system,  those  Scorpeenoidea  which  have  the  dorsal  fin  con- 
sisting of  an  elongated  spinigerous  and  short  arthropterous 
section ;  well-developed  thoracic  orpost-thoracic  ventrals; 
head  moderately  compressed ;  branchial  apertures  extend- 
ing forward  ana  not  separated  by  an  isthmus ;  and  a  dor- 
sadiform  (or  nuchadiform)  trunk.  Tbe  scorpsenoids  re- 
semble percoids,  having  the  body  oblong,  more  or  less 
compressed,  with  usually  large  head  and  wide  terminal 
mouth,  and  ridges  or  spines  on  the  top  and  also  on  the 
opercles.  A  bony  stay  extends  from  the  suborbital  to  the 
preopercle ;  the  gill-slits  are  wide ;  the  scales  are  ctenoid 
(sometimes  cycloid) ;  and  the  lateral  line  is  single.  The 
ventrals  are  thoracic,  with  one  spine  and  typically  five 
rays ;  the  dorsal  is  rather  long  with  numerous  (from  eight 
to  sixteen)  spines  and  about  as  many  soft  rays  ;  the  anal 
is  rather  short,  with  three  spines  and  from  five  to  ten  rays. 
The  pseudobranchisB  are  lai^e,  the  pyloric  cseca  few  (less 
than  twelve  in  number),  and  an  air-bladder  is  present. 
Over  20  genera  and  200  species  inhabit  all  seas;  they 
are  specially  numerous  in  temperate  regions  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  where  they  form  a  large,  conspicuous,  and  econom- 
ically important  feature  of  the  piscif anna.  The  northern 
species  mostly  live  about  rocks,  and  hence  their  most  gen- 
eral name  is  rockfish  or  roek-cod.  Many  are  viviparous,  the 
young  beingbom  alive  when  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long ; 
some  of  them  attain  a  large  size,  and  all  are  used  for  food. 
Besides  Scorpsena,  notablegenera  which  include  American 
forms  are  Sebastes,  Sebastodes,  aud  Sebastichthyg,  includ- 
ing a  great  variety  of  rockfish  or  rock-cod,  mainly  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  known  as  rose-flsh,  redfiah,  amapper,  boccae- 
eio,  merou,  priest-fish,  viuva,  garrupa^J^aimn,  rasker  or 
rasciera,  tatnbor,  corsair,  fiyjfi^  'rena.'  Spanishrfiag,  tree- 
Jishy  etc.  See  the  generic  and  vernacular  names,  and  cuts 
under  priest-fish,  rockfisk,  Sebastes,  Spanish'fiag,  corsair, 
and  ScorpsBtia. 

Scorpsenlnae  (sk6r-pe-ni'ne),  w.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Scorpsena  +  •dnse.']  A' subfamily  of  Scorpsenidse, 
exemplified  by  the  genus  Scorpaena,  with  three 
pairs  of  epipharyngeals,  vertebraB  in  variable 
number,  and  the  dorsal  commencing  above  the 
operculum.  The  species  are  mostly  tropical  and  most 
numerous  in  the  Indo-Pacific  region.  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  color  and  the  development 
of  spines  or  fringes. 

SCOrpsenoid  (skdr^e'noid),  a.  and  n,     [<  Scor- 
paena +  -Old.']    I,  a.  Resembling,  related  to, 
or  belonging  to  the  Scorpaenidae  or  Scorpee- 
noidea. 
11.  «.  A  member  of  the  family  5corpa3»id!a3. 

Scorpsenoidea  (sk6r-pe-noi'de-a),  n.pl,  [NL., 
<  Scorpaena  +  -oidea.y  A  superf amily  of  mall- 
cheeked  fishes,  with  the  hypercoracoid  and  hy- 
pocoraeoid  bones  normally  developed,  a  com- 
plete myodome,  and  post-temporals  normally 
articulated  with  the  cranium,  comprising  tbe 
families  ScorpsenidaSj  Synanceidae,  Rexagram- 
midae^  and  Anoplopomidae. 

SCOrpene  ^skdr'pen),  n.  [<  It.  scorpina  =  OF. 
scorpene,  \  L.  scorpsena,  a  fish,  Scorpaena  serofa : 
see  Scorpsena.  The  name  for  S.  serofa  was 
transferred  by  the  Italian  fishermen  on  the 
Californian  coast  to  S.  guttata,']  A  seorpsB- 
noid  fish,  Scorpaena  guttata.  The  cheeks,  opercle, 
and  top  of  the  head  are  naked,  the  breast  is  scaly,  and  the 
color  is  brown  mottled  and  blotched  with  rosy  purplish 
and  p^e  olive.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  is  abtmdant 
on  the  southern  Califomian  coast,  where  it  is  also  called 
ictdpin.    See  cut  under  Scorpsena. 


Scorpers  (def.  i). 
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SCOrper  (sk6r'p6r),  n.  [A  misspelling  of  scau- 
perV]  1.  In  wood-  and  metaUuork,  a  form  of 
gouging-ehisel  for 
working  in  hol- 
lows, as  informing 
bowls  and  in  un- 
dercutting carv- 
ings, etc. —  2.  A 
pointed,  flat,  or 
rounded  steel  tool 
with  a  sharp  edge,  set  in  a  wooden  or  other 
handle,  used  by  the  jeweler  for  drilling  holes 
and  Cutting  away  parts  of  the  metal-work 
around  settmgs  to  hold  precious  stones. 
SCOrpiact  (sk6r'pi-ak),  o.  [<  MGr.  aKopjrtaKds, 
pertaining  to  a  scorpion,  <  Gr.  oKopTrioc,  a  scor- 
pion: see  scorpion.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
scorpion;  figuratively,  stinging. 

To  wound  him  first  with  arrows  of  sharp-pointed  words, 
and  then  to  sting  him  with  a  scorpiack  censure. 

Haeket,  Lite  ot  Williams,  i.  82.    (Pomes.) 

Scorpidinae(sk6r-pi-da'Be),M.jpZ.  [N'L.,<Scorpis 

(-pidr-)  +  -jnas.]    A  subfamily  of  fishes,  typified 

by  the  genus  Scorpis.    it  was  introduced  by  Gill  for 

Pimdepterida  with  the  front  teeth  incisor-like  but  without 


scorpion 


Medialuiia  ^Caistosofna  califomiensis),  one  of  the  Scorpidina. 

roots  extending  backward,  with  teeth  on  the  vomer,  and  the 
soft  flns  densely  scaly.  Few  species  are  known.  One,  C«- 
suaama  caUfmrdemU,  occurs  along  the  Californian  coast, 
Scorpio  (sk6r'pi-6),M.  pJ.NL.:  see  scorpjore.]  1. 
In  Bool.,  a  Linnean  genus  of  arachnidans,  equiv- 
alent to  the  modern  order  Scorpionida,  used 
with  various  restrictions,  now  the  type  of  the 
limited  family  Seorpionidse.  See  scorpion. — 3. 
A  constellation  and  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
represented  by  the 
character  flj,.  The  con- 
stellation, which  is  prom- 
inent in  early  summer  in 
the  skies  ot  the  south- 
ern United  States  (where 
the  whole  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tail  clears  the  hori- 
zon), contains  the  first- 
magnitude  red  star  An- 
tares  and  several  of  the 
second  magnitude.  With 
the  Chaldeans  and  Greeks 
it  extended  over  one 
sixth  of  the  planetary 
circle,  the  scorpion  being 
represented  with  exag- 
gerated claws  embracing 
a  circular  space  where 
Libra  is  now  placed. 
From  this  irregularity  it 
may  be  interred  that  the 
constellation  is  older  than 
the  zodiac,  which  was 
formed  before  2000  B.  c. 
Libra,  though  later,  is  of 
no  small  antiquity,  since 
it  appears  in  the  Egyp- 
tian zodiacs.  Its  adop- 
tion by  Julius  Ciesar  in 
his  calendar  made  it  fa- 
miliar. Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, thongh  living  in 
Egypt  nearly  two  centu- 
ries later,  follows  Baby- 
lonian and  Greek  astron- 
omers in  covering  the  place  ot  Libra  with  the  scorpion's 
claws.  In  designating  the  stars  of  this  constellation  by 
means  of  the  Greek  letters,  the  genitive  Scorpii  (from  the 
alternative  Latin  form  scorpius:  see  acorpUm)  is  used :  thus, 
Antares  is  a  Scorpii. 

Scorpiodea,  Scorpioidea  (skdr-pi-o'de-a,  -oi'- 
de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see  seorpioid.']  Same  as 
Scorpionida. 

seorpioid  (sk6r'pi-oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  cicopnioeidijc, 
contr.  oKopm6d7ig,  like  a  scorpion,  <  anopxiog,  a 
scorpion,  -I-  fMof,  form.]  1.  In  zool.:  (o)  Re- 
sembling or  related  to  a  scorpion;  belonging 
to  the  Scorpionida.  (6)  Rolled  over  or  curled 
like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion;  cincinnal;  eoUed  in 
a  flat  spiral. —  2.  In  hot.,  curved  or  ciroinate  at 
the  end,  like  the  taU  of  a  scorpion;  rolled  up 
toward  one  side  in  the  manner  of  a  crozier, 
unrolling  as  the  flowers  expand,  as  in  some  of 
the  Boragmacex.    See  cut  in  next  column. 

scorpion  (sk6r'pi-on),  n.  [<  ME.  scorpion,  scor- 
pioun,  scorpiun,  <  OP.  scorpion,  scorpiun,  escor- 
pion,  F.  scorpion  =  Pr.  Sp.  escorpion  =  Pg.  es- 
corpiSo  =  It.  scorpione,  also  Scorpio  =  D.  schor- 
pioen  =  MLG.  schorpion,  sehorpie  =  OHG.  seor- 
pjo,  scorpo,  MHG.  schorpe,  schorp,  scorpe,  scorp, 
G.  scorpion  =  Sw.  Dan.  skorpion,  <  L.  seorpio{n-), 


The  Constellation  Scorpio  (tbe 
Scorpion),  with  Libra. 


Scorpion  {Scorpio  afilt'i,  seen 
from  above. 

At,  the  cheliceree,  or  chelate 
antennse;  the  large  claws  are 
chelate  pedipalpi ;  Cth,  cephalo,  ^' 
thorax ;  the  first  two  legs  are 
cephalic  appendages,  the  next 
two  thoracic ;  Tn,  the  telson  or 
sting. 


Seorpioid  Inflorescence  of  Symphytum  tiffieinate. 

also  scorpius,  (.  Gr.  aiwpmog  (later  also  cmpTrim) 
in  sense  of  a  military  engine),  a  scorpion,  also 
a  prickly  sea-fish,  a  prickly  plant,  the  constel- 
lation so  called,  a  military  engine.]  1 .  In  zool, 
an  arthropod  of  the  or- 
der Scorpionida.  it  has 
an  elongated  body:  the 
cephalothorax  is  continuous 
with  the  abdomen,  which 
ends  in  a  long  slender  post- 
abdomen,  which  latter  can 
be  curled  up  over  the  back 
and  is  armed  at  the  end  with 
a  sharp  sting  or  telson,  more 
or  less  hooked  like  a  claw, 
and  connected  with  a  venom- 
gland,  so  that  its  puncture  in- 
flicts a  poisoned  wound.  (See 
also  cuts  under  Bwthua  and 
Seorpionidx.)  The  sting  ot 
a  scorpion  is  painful,  and  is 
said  to  paralyze  the  organs 
of  speech.  The  scorpion  has 
also  a  large  pair  of  nippers 
in  front,  like  the  great  claws 
ot  a  lobster,  and  the  whole 
figure  is  suggestive  ot  a  little 
lobster,an  inch  or  af  ewinches 
long.  Scorpions  abound  in 
tropical  and  warm  temperate 
countries.  In  the  former 
they  attain  the  maximum 
size  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  are 
veryformidable.  Theycom- 
monly  lurk  in  dark  retreats, 
as  under  stones  and  logs,  and 
are  particularly  active  at 
night.  They  are  carnivorous 
and  predaceous ;  they  seize 
their  prey  with  their  nippers, 
and  sting  it  to  death.  Scor. 
pions  are  justly  dreaded,  but 
some  popular  beliefs  respecting  them  have  no  foundation 
in  fact,  as  that  when  the  creature  is  surrounded  by  fire  it 
stings  itself  to  death  rather  than  be  burned,  or  that  some 
fluid  extracted  trom  a  scorpion  will  cure  its  sting. 

Thes  is  the scorpioun  thet  maketh  uayr  mid  the  heauede, 
and  enueymeth  mid  the  tayle. 

AyeiibOe  of  Inwyt  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 
I  lykne  her  to  the  acorpUmn, 
That  is  a  tals  flatering  beste ; 
.  For  with  his  hede  he  maketh  teste. 
But  al  amyd  his  flateilnge 
With  his  tayle  he  wol  stinge 
And  envenyme. 

Chaucer,  Death  ot  Blanche,  L  636. 

And  though  I  once  despair'd  ot  woman,  now 

I  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions. 

For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt  and  cure  too. 
Beau,  and  FL,  Custom  of  the  Countiy,  v.  5. 
'Tis  true,  a  scor^on's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermin  made. 

S.  BuUer,  Hudibras,  m.  U.  1029. 
Hence  —  2.  Some  creature  likened  to  or  mis- 
taken for  a  scorpion,  and  poisonous  or  supposed 
to  be  so.  (o)  A  false  scorpion;  any  member  <lt  the  Pjeu- 
doscorpiones.  Among  these  arachnidans,  belonging  to  the 
same  class  as  the  true  scorpion,  but  to  a  different  order,  the 
members  of  the  genus  Cha%fer  are  known  as  6oo*.«corpio)M. 
(See  CheliferidiB,  and  cut  under  Pseudoacorpiones.)  Those 
called  wMpscorpions  are  of  the  family  Thdyphmudie. 
(See  cut  under  Pedipalpi.)  Closely  related  to  these,  and 
sometimes  sharing  the  name,  are  the  Phrynida.  (See  cut 
under  Phrynidse.)  (b)  Centipeds  and  tarantulas  are  often 
confounded  in  the  popular  mind  with  scorpions,  as  are 
also  (c)  various  small  lizards,  in  the  latter  case  probably 
from  the  habit  some  ot  them  have  of  carrying  then:  tails 
up.  Thus,  in  the  United  Slates,  some  harmless  lizards  or 
skinks,  as  of  the  genera  Seeloparus  and  Euiheees,  are  com- 
monly called  scorpions,  (d)  Same  as  scorpUm-iug. 
3.  In  ichth.,  a  scorpion-fish  or  sea-scorpion; 
one  of  several  different  members  of  the  Scor- 
pasnidsB,  some  of  which  are  also  called  scorpeiie 
and  sculpin.  See  cut  under  Scorpsena,  and 
etymology  of  Scolopendra.— 4:.  leap.}  In  ci- 
tron., the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  October  23d.  See  Scorpio,  2. 
W  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 
Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  scales. 
Yet  seen  betwixt  Astrtea  and  the  Scorpion  sign. 

lffl«on,P.  L.,iv.998. 


scorpion 

6.  A  kind  of  whip  said  to  have  been  armed  with 
poiats  like  that  of  a  scorpion's  tail;  a  scourge, 
described  as  having  a  handle  of  iron,  or  of  wood 
braced  and  ferruled  with  iron,  and  two,  three, 
or  more  chains  attached,  like  the  lashes  of  a 
whip,  and  set  with  balls,  rings,  or  angled  and 
pointed  masses  of  iron. 

M;  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chas- 
tise you  with  scorpions.  1  Ki.  xii.  11. 

If  the  people  resisted  [Keboboam],  they  should  be  pun- 
ished not  with  whips,  but  with  scorpions:  that  is,  rods  of 
knotted  wood  furnished  with  barbs,  producing  a  wound 
like  the  bite  of  a  scorpion. 

Von  Ranie,  TJniv.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  67. 

6.  An  old  military  engine,  used  chiefly  in  the 
defense  of  the  walls  of  a  town,  it  resembled  the 
ballista  in  form,  consisting  essentially  of  two  beams  with 
ropes  stretched  between  them,  from  the  middle  of  which 
ropes  rose  a  third  beam,  called  the  Oylus,  so  disposed  as 
to  be  pulled  back  and  let  go  at  pleasure ;  to  the  top  of 
this  beam  were  fastened  iron  hooks  to  which  a  sling  of 
iron  or  hemp  for  throwing  stones  was  hung. 
Heer  crooked  Ooruies,  fleeing  bridges  tall, 
Xheir  scatlif  ull  Scorpions,  that  ruynes  the  wall. 

Mvdum,  tr.  of  Du  Bias's  Judith,  iii. 
He  watched  them  at  the  points  of  greatest  danger  fall- 
ing under  the  shots  from  the  scorpions. 

Froude,  CGSsar,  p.  349. 

7t.  An  instrument  for  grappling  a  battering- 
ram. — 8t.  A  gun  whose  dolphins  represented 
the  scorpion.— False  scoipion.    See  def.  2. 

scorpion-broom  (sk6r'pi-on-br8m),  n.  Same  as 
SBorpion-plamt,  2. 

SCOrpion-DUg  (sk6r'pi-on-bug),  n.  A  large 
predaeeous  water-beetle  whose  raptorial  fore 
legs  suggest  a  scorpion;  a  water-scorpion.  See 
Nepa. 

scorpion-dagger  (skdr'pi-on-dag''6r),  n.  [Tr. 
Hind,  hichhwd,  a  small  stiletto  with  a  curved 
blade,  <  bichchhu,  a  scorpion.]  A  small  dagger, 
sometimes  poisoned,  used  by  the  people  of  In- 
dia. 

Scorpiones  (sk6r-pi-6'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  scorpio(n-),  scorpion:  see  scorpion.']  True 
scorpions  as  a  suborder  of  Arachnida:  distin- 
guished from  Pseudoscorpiones :  synonymous 
with  Scorpionida. 

scorpion-fish  (sk^'pi-on-fish),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  i8co»3)«»»(Jaand"genusScorp«»o;  a  sea- 
soorpion:  so  called  on  account  of  the  spines  of 
the  head  and  fins.     See  cut  under  Scorpxna. 

scorpion-fly  (sk6r'pi-pn-fli),  n.  A  neuropterous 
insect  of  the  family  Pcmorpidx,  and  especially 
of  the  genus  Panorpa :  so  called  from  the  for- 
ceps-like apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  slender 
abdomen  of  the  male,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
abdomen  to  curl  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.  P. 
commimis  is  a  European  example.  See  cut  un- 
der Pcmorpa. 

scorpion-grass  (sk6r'pi-on-gras),  n.  A  plant 
of  tiie  genus  MyosoUs;  the  forget-me-not  or 
mouse-ear. 

ScorpionrgrasSf  the  old  name  of  the  ^lant  now  called 
Forget-me-not.  ...  It  was  called  scorpvm-grass  from  be- 
ing supi)08ed,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  from  its  spike 
resembling  a  scorpion's  tail,  to  be  good  against  the  sting 
of  a  scoipion. 
Dr.  A.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants.  (Latliam.) 

Mouse-ear  scoipion-grass,  Mj/oso^  palustris. 
scorpionic  (sk6r-pi-on'ik),  a.  [<  scorpion  +  -«c.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scorpion.     [Rare.] 

Below  the  Serpent  Bearer  we  find  the  Scorpion  (Scorpio), 
now  f uUy  risen  and  showing  truly  scorpionic  form. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  3. 

Scorpionida  (sk6r-pi-on'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Scorpiones  +  4da^  Aa  order  of  Arachmda, 
having  pulmotracheate  respiration,  the  ceph- 
alothorax  indistinctly  segmented  from  the  ab- 
domen, a  long  jointed  postabdomen  ending  in  a 
hook  or  telson,  and  long  maxillary  palpi,  or  pedi- 
palps,  ending  in  a  usually  large  chelate  claw,  or 
pincer;  the  true  scorpions  ovSeorpiones.  The  am- 
bulatory legs  are  seven-jointed,  and  of  moderate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  lengths.  The  eyes  are  from  six  to  twelve 
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in  number.  The  f  alces  or  chelicerse  are  well  developed  and 
pincer-like.  There  are  four  pairs  of  pulmotrachen.  The 
long  postabdomen  or  tail  is  very  flexible,  and  is  generally 
carried  curled  up  over  the  back ;  the  hook  with  which  it 
ends  is  perforated  f or  apoison-duct,  and  constitutes  a  sting, 
sometimes  of  very  formidable  character.  The  order  is  very 
homogeneous,  andalltheformsotitwereformerly  included 
in  a  single  family,  Scorpionidse,  or  even  in  the  genus  Scor- 
pio. It  has  been  divided,  according  to  the  number  of  eyes 
(six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve),  into  Scorpionidse,  Telegomdee, 
Vevnridae,  and  AndroctanMsc,  and  in  other  ways.  From 
1  to  more  than  30  genera  are  recognized.  See  cut  for 
Scorpionidx  above,  and  those  under  Buthus  and  scorpion. 

Scorpionidse  (sk6r-pi-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
8corpio{n-)  +  -idee.']  A  restricted  family  of 
scorpions,  typified  by  the  genus  Scorpio.  See 
cut  in  preceding  column. 

scorpion-lobster  (sk6r'pi-on-lob"ster),  n.  A 
long-tailed  decapod  crustacean  of  the  family 
Thalassinidae. 

scorpion-oil  (sk6r'pi-on-oil),  n.  An  oily  sub- 
stance formerly  prepared  from  scorpions,  and 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  curing  their  sting. 

scorpion-plant  (sk6r'pi- on -plant),  n.  1.  A 
Javan  orchid,  Arachnanme  moschifera  {Uenan- 
thera  a/rachniUs) .  it  has  large  creamy-white  or  lemon- 
colored  flowers,  resembling  a  spider,  continuing  to  bloom 
long  from  the  summit  of  the  spike. 
3.  Genista  Scorpivs  of  southwestern  Europe. 
More  specifically  called  scorpion-broom  and 
scorpion-thorn. 

scorpion-senna  (sk6r'pi-on-sen''a),  n.  See  Cor- 
oniUa^. 

scorpion-shell (sk6r'pi-on-shel),  re.  A  gastropod 
of  the  family  Sfromiidse  and  gemis  Pteroceras, 
distinguished  by 
the  development 
of  long  tubular  or 
channeled  spines 
from  the  outer 
lip  of  the  aper- 
ture. About  a  dozen 
species  are  known, 
some  a  foot  long, 
all  inhabitants  of 
the  Indian  seas  and 
the  Pacific,  as  P. 
lambis. 

scorpion-spider 

(skor'pi-gn-spi''- 
der),  n.  Any 
arachnidan  of 
the  order  Pedi- 
palpi;  a  whip- 
scorpion:  a  sort 
of  false  scorpi- 
on. Those  of  the 
family  Thdyphoni- 
dee,  with  a  long  slen- 
der whip-like  post- 
abdomen, resemble 
scorpions  very  close- 
ly in  superficial  ap- 
pearance. The  like- 
ness of  the  Phryni- 
das,  which  have  mere- 
ly a  button-like  post- 
abdomen, is  less 
striking.  See  cuts 
under  Phrynidee  and 
Pedipalpi. 
scorpion's-tail  (sk6r'pi-onz-tal),  re. 


ScarpioD*shell  {Pteroceras  lambis). 


See  Scor- 


Diagram  of  Structure  oi  Scorpionidx  (most  of  the  appendages 
removed). 

/*".  to  XX.,  fourth  to  Iwentielh  somite ;  IV.,  basis  of  the  pedipalpi  or 
great  claws  iV,.  fV.,oftwosucceedingcephahc  segments;  7-,teIson 
or  sting !  a,  mouth  i  *.  alimentary  canal :  e,  anus j  rf,  heart ;  e.  a  pul- 
monary sac;/,  line  of  the  ventral  ganghonated  cord;  £,  cerebro- 
ganglia. 


scorpion-thorn  (sk6r'pi-on-th6m),  re.  Same  as 
scorpion-plant,  2. 

scorpionwort  (sk6r'pi-on-wert),  re.  1.  Same  as 
scorpion-grass. — 3.  A  leguminous  plant,  Orni- 
thopus  scorpioides,  native  of  southern  Europe 
and  related  to  the  scorpion-senna. 

Scorpis  (skdr'pls),  re.  [NL.  (Cuvier  and  Va- 
lenciennes, 1831),  <  Gr.  amfyKlq,  a  kind  of  sea- 
fish.]  In  ichth. ,  a  genus  of  pimelepteroid  fishes, 
variously  limited,  containing  species  of  the 
southern  Pacific.  The  northern  fish  formerly  referred 
to  the  genus,  the  medialuna  of  California,  a  handsome  fish 
a  foot  long  and  valued  for  food,  belongs  to  the  genus 
Caesiosoma.    See  cut  under  Scorpidinx. 

Scorpiurus  (sk6r-pi-u'rus),  re.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737),  <  Gr.  aicopwiovpng,  a  plant  so  called,  lit. 
'scorpion-tailed,'  <  aicopmog,  scorpion,  +  oipd, 
tail.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the 
suborder  Papilionacese,  tribe  Bedysarem,  and 
sabtribe  Coronillex.  It  is  characterized  by  fiowers 
solitary  or  few  on  a  leafiess  peduncle  with  beaked  keel- 
petals,  and  a  cylindrical,  furrowed,  and  circinately  coiled 
pod,  which  is  commonly  warty  or  prickly  and  does  not  split 
open,  but  breaks  across  into  joints  containing  roundish 
seeds  with  remarkably  twisted  and  elongated  seed-leaves. 
There  are  about  6  species,  natives  especially  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  extending  from  the  Canary  Islands  into 
western  Asia.  They  are  stemless  or  decumbent  herbs,  with 
entire  and  simple  leaves,  unlike  most  of  the  family  in  this 
last  respect,  and  with  small  yellow  nodding  flowers.  They 
are  carious  but  not  ornamental  plants ;  their  rough  coiled 
pods,  called  "  caterpillars,"  are  sometimes  used  to  garnish 
dishes.  The  species  have  been  named  scorpion's-tail  and 
eaterpOlar-plaiitt. 

scorset,  i>.    See  scourse'^,  scourse^. 


scot 

SCOrtatory  (sk6r'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  scortator,  a 
fornicator,  <  seoriari',  associate  with  harlots,  < 
scortum,  a  harlot.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
in  lewdness. 

scortcht,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  scotch^. 

scorza  (skdr'za),  n.  [<  It.  scorza  =  Pr.  escorsa 
=  OP.  escoree,  escorsse  (>  MD.  schorsse),  F. 
Scarce,  bark;  from  the  verb,  It.  scorzare  =  Pr. 
escorsar  =  OF.  escorcer,  ¥.  4corcer,  <  L.  excorti- 
care,  strip  the  bark  from :  see  excorticate.']  A 
variety  of  epidote  occurring  near  Muska,  Tran- 
sylvania, in  a  form  resembling  sand. 

Scorzonera  (sk6r-zo-ne'ra),  re.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700);  ef.  Sp.  escorzonera  =  Pg.  escorcio- 
neira  =  P.  scorsonere,  P.  dial,  eseorsionere,  scor- 
sonh-e  =  G.  skorzonere  =  Sw.  slcorsonera  =  I>a,ji. 
skorsonere,  <  It.  scorzonera,  appar.  lit.  'black 
bark,'  <  scorza,  bark  (see  scorza),  +  reera, black, 
fem.  of  nero,  <  L.  niger,  black  (see  negro) ;  said 
by  others  to  be  orig.  Sp.  escorzonera  (so  named 
from  the  use  of  the  root  as  a  remedy  for  snake- 
bites), <  escorzon,  snake-poison.]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Cickori- 
acese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Scorzonerese.  it  is 
characterized  by  flowers  with  Involucral  bracts  of  many 
gradually  increasing  series,  plumose  and  unequal  pappus 
of  many  rows,  and  many-ribbed  achenes  without  a  beak 
and  commonly  without  wings.  There  are  about  120  spe- 
cies, natives  especially  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  ex- 
tending into  central  Asia.  They  are  smooth,  woolly,  or 
bristly  plants,  generally  perennials,  bearing  alternate  and 
grass-like  or  broader  and  dissected  leaves,  and  rather  large 
long-stalked  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The  best-known 
species  is  5,  Hispaniai,  the  black  salsify,  much  cultivated, 
chiefly  in  Europe,  for  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  vegeta- 
ble, and  has,  when  moderately  boiled,  the  remediid  prop- 
erties of  dandelion.  5.  deliciosa  of  Sicily  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  salsify,  and  S.  crodfolia  in  Greece  is  a  favorite 
salad  and  spinach.  S.  tuberosa  and  perhaps  other  eastern 
species  afford  an  edible  root.  An  old  name  of  S.  Biepaniea 
is  viper' B-grass. 
3.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Colonel  Blunt  presented  the  company  .  .  .  with  excel- 
lent scorzoTieras,  which  he  said  might  be  propagated  in 
England  as  much  as  parsnips. 

Oldenburg,  To  Boyle,  Nov.  16, 1666. 

Scoti  (skot),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Scott;  < 
ME.  Scot,  Scott,  Scotte,  pi.  Scottes,  <  AS.  Scot, 
usually  in  pi.  Scottas,  Sceottas  =  D.  Schot  = 
OHG.  Seotto,  MHG.  G.  Schotte  =  Icel.  Skotr, 
usually  in  pi.  Skotar  =  Sw.  Dan.  Skotte,  a  Scot; 
cf.  OP.  Escot  =  Sp.  Pg.  Hscoto  =  It.  Scoto  (< 
LL.)  =  Ir.  Scot  =  W.  Ysgotiad  (<  E.)  =Pol. 
Szkot  =  Bohem.  Skot  (<  G.  or  E.) ;  first  in  LL. 
Scotus,  also  Scottus,  usually  in  pi.  ScoU,  Scotti, 
MGr.  NGr.  SKurof,  pi.  Skotoi,  a  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  called  thence  Scotia 
(AS.  Scotland,  Scotta  land,  B.  Scotland).  As 
with  most  other  names  of  the  early  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  tribes,  the  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
known; it  has  been  variously  referred — (a)  to 
Gael,  sguit  =  Ir.  scuite,  a  wanderer;  (B)  to  Gr. 
'S,Kii6rig,  L.  Scytha,  Scythes,  a  Scythian,  said  to 
mean  'wanderer,'  'nomad,'  or,  according  to  an 
old  view,  '  an  archer'  (see  Scythian) ;  (c)  to  Gr. 
aK.6rog,  darkness  (the  LL.  Scotus,  prop.  Scotus, 
being  taken  in  this  view  as  Scdtus,  with  a  short 
vowel)  (see  scoMa).  Hence  the  surname  Scott, 
formerly  also  spelled  Scot,  ME.  Scott,  Scot,  D. 
Bchot,.G,.  Schott,  OP.  Scot,  Escot,  etc.,  ML.  Sco- 
tus (as  in  Duns  Scotus),  etc.,  one  of  the  few 
mod.  surnames  orig.  tribal  or  national  names 
(others  are  Britt,  Brett,  or  Bret,  Briton,  Britton, 
or  Britten,  Saxon,  Dane) ;  ef .  the  surnames  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  French,  G.  Deutsch,  Deutscher,  etc., 
orig.  adj.]  1.  A  member  of  a  Gaelic  tribe, 
which  came  from  the  northern  part  of  Hiber- 
nia,  and  settled  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Britannia  (Scotland)  about  the  sixth  century. 
— 3.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  a 
country  lying  north  of  England,  and  forming 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 
That  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4,  114. 

Scots,  wha  hae  with  Wallace  bled, 

Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led.  Bums. 

scot^  (skot),  n.  [Also  assibilated  shot;  <  ME. 
scot,  seott,  <  AS.  scot,  scott,  sceot,  also  gescot, 
contribution,  payment  (=  OPries.  skot,  schot, 
a  payment,  =.MI).  D.  schot  =  MLG.  LG.  schot 
=  G.  schoss  =  Icel.  skot,  a  contribution,  pay- 
ment, tax;  cf.  Gael,  sgot  =  OP.  escot,  P.  ^cot 
=  Pr.  escot  =  Sp.  Pg.  escote  =  It.  seotto  (ML. 
scotum),  scot,  payment,  <  LG.  or  E.);  lit.  that 
which  is  'shot'  or  thrown  in,  <  sc4otan,  pp. 
scoten,  shoot:  see  shoot,  and  cf.  shot'^.]  1.  A 
payment;  contribution;  fine;  mulct;  reckon- 
ing; shot. 

Vor  altheruerst  [flrst]  he  beoomth  tauernyer;  thanne 
he  playth  ate  des  [dice] ;  thanne  he  zelth  his  ogen  [own 


scot 

goods];  thanne  he  becomth  .  .  .  thyef;  and  thanne  me 
hine  [him]  anhongeth.  This  is  thet  scot :  thet  me  ofte 
payth.  Ayenbite  qf  Imoyt  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

Speeifieally — 2.  In  old  law,  a  portion  of  money 
assessed  or  paid;  a  customary  tax  or  contribu- 
tion laid  on  subjects  according  to  their  abUity ; 
also,  a  tax  or  custom  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
sheriff  or  bailiff — Scot  and  lot.  [ME.  seot  and  lot, 
Motte  and  lotte,  AS.  scot  a-nd  Mot  (cited  as  Mot  et  scot  in 
the  Latin  Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror) ;  MD.  schot  ende 
lot;  a  riming  formula,  lit.  'contribution  and  share,'  tlie 
words,  as  in  other  riming  formulas,  being  not  very  defi- 
nitely discriminated.]  Parish  or  borough  rates  or  taxes 
assessed  according  to  the  ability  of  the  person  taxed: 
hence,  to  pay  scot  and  lot  ia  to  pay  one's  share  of  the  rates 
or  taxes.  Scot  implies  a  contribution  toward  some  object 
to  which  others  contributed  equally ;  lot,  the  privilege  and 
liability  thereby  incurred.  Sometimes  in  the  older  writ- 
ers lot  and  scot. 

And  that  alle  and  euery  man  in  yQ  for  sayd  fraunches 
beyng,  and  the  fraunches  and  fre  custumes  of  the  same 
cyte  wyllyng  to  reioyse,  be  in  lotte  and  scott  and  partiners 
of  alle  maner  charges  for  the  state  of  the  same  francheis. 

-  .  .  Andy' all  and  euery  man  of  the  fraunches  of  ye  same 
cite  being,  and  wtout  y  sayd  cite  dwellyng  and  haunten 
her  marchaundices  in  ye  same  cite,  that  they  be  in  scotte 
and  lotte  w'  our  comonars  of  y  same  citee  or  ellis  y'  they 
lese  her  fraunches. 

Charter  qf  London  (Rich.  II.),  in  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  25. 

I  shalbe  redy  at  scott  and  lotte,  and  all  my  duties  truly 
pay  and  doo.  English  Oilds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  189. 

I  have  paid  scot  and  lot  there  any  time  this  eighteen 
years.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  3. 

scot^  (skot),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  scotted,  ppr. 
sootUng.  [=  OF. escoter,  < ML. *scotare, scottare; 
from  the  noun.]    To  pay  scot.    Jamieson. 

Scot.  An  abbreviation  of  Scotland,  Scotch,  or 
Scottish. 

scotalt,  ^-    See  scotale. 

SCOtalef  (skot'al),  n.  [Also  scotal  (ML.  reflex 
scotala,  scotale,  scotalium,  scotallum) ;  <  scot^  + 
ale.']  In  law,  the  keeping  of  an  ale-house  within 
a  forest  by  an  officer  of  the  forest,  and  drawing 
people  (who  fear  to  incur  his  displeasure)  to 
spend  their  money  there. 

Part  of  the  immunity  which  the  outlaws  enjoyed  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  connivance  of  the  ofBcers  of  the  for- 
est, who  levied  forced  coni^butions  from  them,  and  com- 
pelled all  who  feared  their  displeasure  to  drink  at  ale- 
houses which  they  kept,  this  extortionate  practice  being 
known  as  Scothala  or  Scotteshale.  These  exactions  were 
curbed  by  the  Statute  of  Tines  Levied  (27  Ed.  I.,  A.  s.  1299), 
which  enacted  that,  "No  Forester  or  Bedel  from  hence- 
forth shall  make  Scotal,  or  gather  garb,  or  oats,  or  any 
com,  lamb,  or  pig,  nor  shall  make  any  fathering  but)  by 
the  sight  and  upon  the  (view)  of  the  twelve  Kangers,  when 
they  shall  make  their  (range)." 

Itibton-TurMr,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  31. 

Scotch^  (skoeh),  a.  and  n.  [Also  (Se.)  Scots  (= 
D.  Schots);  a  contr.  of  Scottish:  see  Scottish.'] 
I.  a.  Same  as  Scottish.  [The  form  Scotch,  usual  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  is  little  used  in  Scotland, 
where  either  Scottish  or  Scots  prevails,  and  where  the  pref- 
erence for  Scotsman  instead  of  Scotchman  is  still  more  de- 
cided.]—Scotch  asphodel.  See  Tofleldia.— Scotch  at- 
tomeya.  See  osomeui.— Scotch  barley,  seebarley^.— 
Scotch  liluebell,  or  bluehell  of  Scotland,  See  bluebell  (a) 
and  Camvpanida.—  Scotch  bonnets,  the  fairy-ring  mush- 
room, lia/rasimus  ormiies.— Scotch  broom,  an  Ameri- 
can designation  of  the  common  broom,  CytASUs  scopari- 
tu.— Scotfdl  cambric,  a  fine  cotton  textile,  sometimes 
white,  and  sometimes  printed,  used  especially  for  women's 
dresses. — Scotch  camomile.  See  caimormle. —  Scotch 
cap.  See  bonnet,  1.— Scotch  carpet.  See  carpet.— 
Scotch  catch  or  snap,  in  mumc,  the  rhythm.ic  figure 
usually  represented  by  ^H  — that  is,  the  division  of  a 
beat  into  a  short  part  under  the  accent  followed  by  a  long 
part;  the  reverse  of  the  common  division,  in  which  the 
dotted  note  precedes.  So  called  because  frequently  oc- 
curring in  Scotch  songs  and  dances.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  strathspey.—  Scotch  curlies,  a  variety  of  kale,  so 
called  from  its  curled  leaves.- Scotch  dipper  or  duck. 
See  ducki. —  Scotch  douche,  a  douche  of  hot  water,  be- 
ginning at  a  temperature  of  40"  C,  increased  gradually  to 
46-50°  C,  and  immediately  followed  by  cold  water;  more 
generally,  a  succession  of  alternate  hot  and  cold  douches. 

—  Scotch  dumpling,  elm,  fiddle.  See  the  nouns.— 
Scot^  flr.  Same  as  Scotch  pine.—  Scotch  furnace,  a 
simple  form  of  ore-hearth  used  in  smelting  lead  ores.— 
Scotch  gambit.  See  gambit.  —  Scotch  grass.  Same  as 
Para  grass.  [West  Indies.  ] — Scotch  hearth,  a  small  ore- 
hearth  or  furnace  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land for  smelting  lead  ore.  The  hearth-bottom  and  all 
the  parts  adjacent  to  it  are  of  cast-iron.  It  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  ore-hearth  in  general  use  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  See  ore-hearth.— Scotch  heath 
or  heather,  most  properly,  JSrica  dnerea  (see  heath,  2) ; 
also  [U.  S.],  the  common  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris. — 
Scotch  Jewelry,  lovage,  marriage,  mist,  mghtln- 
gale.  See  the  nouns.—  Scotch  kale,  a  variety  of  kale 
with  light-green  lobed  leaves  which  are  much  curled  and 
crinkled  on  the  margins;  green  borecple. — Scotch  peb- 
ble, a  semi-precious  stone  of  a  kind  found  in  Scotland,  and 
used  in  inexpensive  jewelry,  the  mounting  of  weapons, 
and  the  like :  the  name  is  especially  given  to  varieties  of 
agate  and  jasper.  Compare  cairngorm.—  Scotch  pine, 
primrose,  rose,  saw-fly,  scale.  See  the  nouns.— 
Scotch  ptarmigan,  the  common  red  game  of  Great 
Britain,  Lagopus  scotieus.— Scotch  snap.  Same  as  Scotch 
catch. — Scotch  spur,  stone,  thistle,  turbine,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Scotch  teal.    Same  as  Scotch  dipper  or  duck. 

II.  n.  1.  CoUeetively,  the  people  of  Scotland. 
Also  Scots,  as  plural  of  Scot. —  2.  The  dialect  or 
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dialects  of  English  spoken  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. AlsoiScote.— 3.  Sootehwhisky.  [Colloq.] 
scotch^  (skoeh),  v.  t.  [A  contraction,  perhaps 
due  in  part  to  association  with  the  unrelated 
scutch,  of  early  mod.  E.  scortch,  which  stands 
for  *scartch,  a  transposed  form  of  scratch,  as 
scart  is  a  transposed  form  of  scrat,  the  orig. 
source  of  scratch:  see  scratch,  scrat^,  scart.] 

1.  To  scratch;  score  or  mark  with  slight  inci- 
sions; notch;  hack.    See  scotching. 

Afore  thy  meat,  nor  afterward. 
With  knyfe  scortche  not  the  Boorde. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80. 

He  scotched  him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 197. 

Hence — 2.  To  wound  slightly. 

We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2.  13. 

3.  To  dock;  fine;  amerce.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Scotched  collops,  in  cookery,  a  dish  consisting  of  beef  cut 
or  minced  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  butter,  flour, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  finely  sliced  onion.  Also  erroneously 
seotch'CoUops. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  tilings  profess'd. 
Then  sent  up  but  two  dishes  nicely  dress'd : 
What  signify  scotcht-collops  to  a  feast? 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  L  21. 

scotch^  (skoeh),  n.     [<■  scotch'!^,  v.]    1.  A  slight 
cut  or  shallow  incision ;  a  scratch ;  a  notch. 
I  have  yet 
Eoom  for  six  scotches  more. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  7. 10. 

Give  him  [a  chub]  three  or  four  cuts  or  scotches  on  the 
back  with  your  knife,  and  broil  him  on  charcoal. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  67. 

2.  A  line  drawn  on  the  ground,  as  in  hop-scotch. 
— Out  of  all  scotch!,  excessively.    BaUiwdl. 

scotch^  (skoeh),  n.  [An  irreg.  extension  of 
scote  (due  to  confusion  with  scotch^).]  1.  A 
prop  or  strut  placed  behind  or  before  a  wheel, 
to  prevent  its  moving,  or  placed  under  a  log  to 
prevent  it  from  rolling. 

Some  bits  of  old  rails  lying  near  might  have  been  used 
as  scotches,  but  no  one  thought  of  this. 

The  Engineer,  LXVIII.  416. 

2.  In  well-ioring,  a,  slotted  bar  used  to  hold  up 
the  rod  and  tools  while  a  section  is  being  at- 
tached or  detached  from  above. 
scotch*  (skooh),  V.  [<  scotch^,  n.]  I.  trans. 
To  prop  or  block,  as  the  wheel  of  a  coach  or 
wagon,  with  a  stone  or  other  obstacle;  hence, 
to  put  on  the  brake  or  drag  to. 

Stop,  dear  nature,  these  incessant  advances  of  thine ;  let 
us  scotch  these  ever-rolling  wheels. 

Emerson,  Kew  England  Kef  ormers. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  hold  back. 

For  when  they  come  to  giving  unto  holie  and  necessarie 
uses,  then  they  will  sticke  at  a  pennie,  and  scotch  at  a 
groat,  and  eveiy  thing  is  too  much. 

Dent's  Pathway,  p.  74.    (Halliwell.) 

Scotch-amulet  (skoch'am"u-let),  n.  A  British 
geometrid  Taoth,Dasydia  ohfuscata. 

Scotch-and-English  (skoch'and-ing'glish),  n. 
The  boys'  game  of  prisoner's  base  as  played  in 
Great  Britain :  so  called  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, probably  in  allusion  to  the  old  border 
wars. 

Scotch-cap  (skooh'kap),  n.  The  wild  black 
raspberry.    [U.  S.] 

SCOtch-coUops.  See  scotched  collops,  under 
scotcK^. 

scotch-hop  (skooh'hop),  n.  Same  as  hop-scotch. 
Clarice,  Phraseologia  Puerilis  (1655),  p.  322. 
(^Halliwell.) 

scotching  (skoeh'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scotch^, 
v.]  In  masonry,  a  method  of  dressing  stone 
either  with  a  pick  or  with  pick-shaped  chisels 
inserted  into  a  socket  formed  in  the  head  of  a 
hammer.    Also  scutching. 

Scotchman^  (skoeh 'man),  m. ;  pi.  Scotchmen 
(-men) .  [Also  Scotsman  (see  Scotch'^,  a. ) ;  early 
mod.  E.  Scotcheman;  <  Scotch^  +  man.]  A  na- 
tive of  Scotland;  a  Scotsman. 

Scotchman^  (skoeh '  man),  n. ;  pi.  Scotchmen 
(-.men).  [<  scotch^  +  man.]  Naut.,  a  wrap- 
ping of  stiff  canvas  or  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
fitted  to  a  shroud  or  any  other  standing  rigging, 
to  save  it  from  being  chafed. 

At  sea  there  is  generally  an  ugly  chafe  between  the 
lower  and  the  futtock  shrouds,  to  prevent  which  good 
iron  Scotchmen  should  be  seized  to  the  former. 

Lace,  Seamanship,  p.  118,  note. 

scote  (sk5t),  n.     [Also  scoat;  prob.  <  OF.  escot, 

F.  ^cot,  a  branch  or  stump  of  a  tree,  P.  dial. 

ascot,  a  prop,  <  OHGr.  scug,  a  shoot,   MHQ-. 

schuz,  (J.  schuss,  a  shot:  see  shot^.]    A  prop. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
scote  (skot),  V.  t.     [Also  scoat;  prob.  <  OF.  *as- 

coter,  ascouter,  P.  dial.  (Walir)  ascoter,  prop, 
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<  ascot,  a  prop,  escot,  a  branch  of  a  tree:  see 
scote,  n.  The  word  is  usually  referred  to  Bret. 
scoazya,  shoulder,  prop,  sooaz,  shoulder,  W. 
ysgwyddo,  shoulder,  ysgwydd,  a  shoulder.  Hence 
later  scotch^.]  To  stop  or  block,  as  a  wheel,  by 
placing  some  obstacle,  as  a  stone,  under  it  to 
prevent  its  rolling ;  scotch. 
scoter  (sko'tfer),  n.  [Also,  in  comp.,  scooter  (also 
scoter-duuik,  scooter-duck);  also  scoot,  perhaps  < 
leel.  sJcoU,  shooter,  <  sl^ota,  shoot:  see  shoot. 
Of.  scoot^,  scooter^.]  A  large  sea-duck  of  the 
genus  (Edenda,  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
FuliguUnae,  having  in  the  male  the  plimiage 


Male  Black  Scoter  {(Edemia  nigra). 

black  and  a  red  gibbosity  of  the  bill,  as  (Edemia 
nigra  of  Europe.    The  corresponding  American  spe. 
cies  is  (E.  americana.    Tlie  name  is  extended  to  the  velvet 
or  white-winged  scoter,  (E.  fusca  or  (E.  velvetina,  and  to 
the  surf -scoter,  (E.  per^cillata.    In  the  United  States  all 
three  species  are  commonly  called  coot,  or  searcoot,  with 
various  qualifying  terms  and  some  very  fanciful  names. 
See  (Ed^ia,  and  cut  under  Pelion£tta. — Double  scote^ 
the  great  black  scoter,  (Edemia  fusca. 
scoter-duck  (sko'tfer-duk),  n.     Same  as  scoteif,m 
scot-free  (skot'fre),  a.     [<  scot^  +  free.]     I'.m 
Free  from  payment  of  scot ;  untaxed. 

By  this  light,  a  cogging  cheater;  .  .  .  he  f  urnisheth  your 
ordinary,  for  which  he  feeds  scot-free, 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  v.  1. 

2.  Unhurt ;  clear ;  safe.  In  this  sense  also  shot- 
free,  with  the  intention  of  a  pun. 

•      They'll  set  me  scot-free  from  your  men  and  you. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  v. 
I,  at  whom  they  shot,  sit  here  shot-free.  • 

B.  Jonson,  Apol.  to  Poetaster. 

SCOtia  (sko'ti-a,),  n.  [=  P.  scoUe,  <  Gr.  o/corio, 
darkness,  <  oiHtoc,  darkness,  gloom.]  A  con- 
cave molding, 
used  especial- 
ly beneath  the 
eye,  as  in  the 
bases  of  col- 
umns between 
the  fillets  of  the 
tori.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the 
dark  shadow  form- 
ed by  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently formed  in 
the  best  work  by 
the  junction  of 
curved  surfaces  of 
different  radii,  or 
of  curves  which  are  not  segments  of  a  circle.  Sometimes 
called  casement  (erroneously  casemate),  and  often,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  groove  of  a  common  pulley,  trochUm, 
See  also  diagram  under  base^,  S, 

Scoticd  (skot'i-se),  adv.  [NL.,  <  LL.  Scotieus, 
Scottish,  <  Scotus,  Soot:  see  Scot^.]  In  the 
Scotch  manner;  in  the  Scotch  language. 

Scoticism,  Scoticize.   See  Scotticism,  Scottieiee, 

scotiuo  (sko-te'no),  n.  [It.]  The  smoke-tree 
or  Venetian  sumac,  Rhus  Cotinus;  also,  its  pul- 
verized foliage  used  as  a  tanning  material. 

Scotish,  a.    An  erroneous  form  of  Scottish. 

Scotism  (sko'tizm),  n.  [<  Scottis  (see  def.)  + 
•ism.]  The  metaphysical  system  of  John  Dims 
Scotus  (born  probably  at  Duns  in  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland,  though  the  place  is  doubtful; 
died  at  Cologne  in  1308),  the  most  accurate 
thinker  ofthe  middle  ages.  His  method  is  thelogicul 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  existence.  His  fundamental 
doctrine  is  that  distinctions  which  the  mind  inevitably 
draws  are  to  be  considered  as  real,  although  they  do  not 
exist  in  the  things  apart  from  their  relations  to  mind. 
Such  distinctions  were  called  formal,  the  abstraction! 
thence  leaulting  formalities,  and  those  who  insisted  upon 
them /onrea/ists  ot  formalizers  (Middle  Latin /onn«!iai»- 
tes).  He  tamght  the  important  principle  of  hsscceity— tha' 
individual  existence  is  no  quality,  is  capable  of  no  descrip- 
tion or  general  cbnception,  but  is  a  peculiar  element  of  be- 
ing. He  held  that  the  natures  of  genera  and  species,  a 
animal  and  horse,  are  real,  and  are  not  in  themselves  either 
general  or  particular,  though  they  cannot  exist  except  M 
particular  nor  be  thought  except  as  general.  The  teach- 
ing of  Scotism  in  the  English  universities  was  prohibited 
by  the  royal  injunctions  of  1636. 

Scotist  (sko'tist),  n.  [=  P.  Scotiste  =  Sp.  Pg- 
Escotista  =  It.  Scotista,  <  ML.  ScoUsta,  <  Seo- 


Base  of  Column  (Ionic)  of  the  Erechtheiun, 
Athens,    a,  scotia. 
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tus  (see  ScoUsm):  see  Scofl.']     A  follower  of 
Dans  Scotus.     See  ScoUsm. 

Dun'B  diBoiplea,  and  like  draa  called  SeoHsti,  the  chU- 
dren  of  darkness,  raged  in  every  pulpit  against  Gieek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

TyndtUe,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  75. 
Scotitits  and  Thomista  now  in  peace  remain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 444. 

Scotistic  (sko-tis'tik),  a.  [<  Scotist  +  -jc]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  charaoteristie  of  the  Sootists. 

Scotize  (skot'iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ScoUzed, 
ppr.  Scotimng.  [<  Scot^  +  ■4ze.']  To  imitate 
the  Scotch,  especially  in  their  opposition  to 
prelacy. 

The  English  had  Scotized  in  all  their  practices. 

Uet/lin,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  328.    (Davies.) 

BCOtograph  (skot'o-grM),  n.  [<  Grr.  (T/cdro?, 
darlmess,  +  yp6.(^uv,  -write.]  An  instrument 
by  which  one  may  write  in  the  dark,  or  for  aid- 
ing the  blind  to  write. 

scotoma  (sko-to'ma),  «. ;  pi.  scotomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  oKdru/ia,  darkness :  see  scotomy'.']  "A. 
defect  in  the  Tisual  field. 

gcotome  (skot'om),  n.  [<  NL.  scotoma,  q.  v.]  A 
scotoma. 

scotomy  (skot'o-mi),  n.  [<  ¥.  scotome  =  Sp. 
Pg.  escotomia=:  it.  scotomia,  <  NL.  *scotomia,  ix- 
reg.  <  Grr.  oKdro/za,  darkness,  dizziness,  vertigo, 
<  aum-dsw,  become  dark,  <  cudrog,  darkness.]  Im- 
perfect vision,  accompanied  with  giddiness. 

I  shall  shame  you  worse,  an  I  stay  longer. 
I  have  got  the  acolmny  in  my  head  already:  .  .  . 
You  all  turn  round  — do  you  not  dance,  gallants? 
Middleton,  Maasinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  iii.  2. 

Scotophis  (skot'o-fis),  n.  [NL.  (Baird  and  Gri- 
raud,  1853),  <  Gfr.  amog,  darkness,  gloom,  -t- 
oAiQ,  snake.]  A  genns  of  colubrine  serpents  of 
North  America,  having  carinated  scales  only 
on  the  median  dorsal  rows,  and  the  plates  on 
the  head  typical.  There  are  several  species,  as  5.  dl- 
legjianiensis,  among  the  largest  serpents  of  the  United 
States,  but  perfectly  harmless.  The  characteristic  color 
Is  brown  or  black  in  square  blotches  on  the  back  and  sides, 
separated  by  lighter  intervals. 

Scotornis  (sko-t6r'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837,  as  yScoj'toJ-MSjappar.  by  misprint,  corrected 
by  same  author  in  same  year  to  Scotornis),  < 
Grr.  oK&rog,  darkness,  gloom,  +  ipmig,  a,  bird.] 
A  genus  of  African  Caprimulgidie,  character- 
ized by  the  great  length  of  the  tail,  as  in  S.  lon- 


SCOUg,  n. 
SCOUlt,  V.  and  n. 
SCOUld,  V.  and  ». 
Scoulton  pewit 


Scotornis  longicaudus, 

gicaudus,  the  leading  species,  of  western  Africa. 
The  gemis  is  also  named  CUmacurus  (Grloger, 
1842)  from  this  characteristic. 
SCOtoscope  (skot'o-skop),  n.  [<Grr.  axoToe,  dark- 
ness, gloom,  +  moirslv,  examine,  view.]  An 
old  optical  instrument  designed  to  enable  one 
to  discern  objects  in  the  dark;  a  night-glass. 

There  comes  also  Mr.  Eeeve,  with  a  microscope  and 
SCOtoscope.  For  the  first  I  did  give  him  £5. 10s.  .  .  .  The 
other  he  gives  me,  and  is  of  value ;  and  a  curious  curios- 
ity it  ia  to  look  objects  in  a  darke  room  with. 

Pepys.  Diary,  Aug.  13, 1664. 

Scots  (skots),  a.  and  n.  [A  contracted  form  of 
ME.  ScotUs,hi&\.  form  of  Scottish :  see  Scottish, 
/Seoicfei.j  I.  a.  Scotch;  Scottish:  as, /Scote law; 
five  pound  Scots.     [Scotch.] 

We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
Scots  Grajra.    See  gray,  4. 
n.  n.  The  Scottish  dialect. 
Scotsman  (skots'man),  n. ;  pi.  Scotsmen  (-men). 
A  native  of  SeotlanS ;  a  Scot.   Also  Scotchman. 
Scottif,  n.    An  obsolete  spelUng  of  Scot\ 
SCOtt^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  scof^. 
SCOttering    (skot'fer-ing),    n.      [Verbal   n.    of 
"scatter,  v.,  perhaps  a  var.  of  scatter.'}     The 
burning  of  a  wad  of  pease-straw  at  the  end  of 
harvest.    Bailey,  1731.     [Prov.  Bng.] 
Scotticism  (skot'i-sizm),  n,     [<  LL.  Scotieus, 
ScotUcus,  Scottish  (see  Scottish),  +  -ism.J    An 
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idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Also 
Scoticism. 

Scotticize  (skot'i-siz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Scotti- 
cized, ppr.  Scotticizing.  [<  LL.  Scotieus,  ScotU- 
cus, Scottish,  +  -ize.}  To  render  Scottish  in 
character  or  form.    Also  Scoticize. 

Scottiflcation  (skot'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ScotUfy 
+  -icaUon,}  The  act  of  ScottiJEying  something, 
or  of  giving  a  Scottish  character  or  turn  to  it ; 
also,  that  which  has  been  Scottified  or  rendered 
Scottish  in  character  or  form.     [Colloq.] 

Which  scottification  I  hope  some  day  to  print  opposite 
Gaxton's  own  text. 

P.  J.  Fumwall,  Forewords  to  Booke  of  Precedence 
[(E.  E.  T.  8.,  extra  ser.),  p.  xvii. 

Scottify  (skot'i-fl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ScotUfied, 
I>pr.  ScotUfying.  [<  LL.  ScoUcus,  ScotUcus,  Scot- 
tish, -I-  -fy.}  To  render  Scotch  in  character  or 
form ;  give  a  Scottish  tnm  to.     [Colloq.] 

Adam  Loutfut,  Sir  Wm.  Cummyn's  scribe,  had  copied 
the  poem  from  an  English  original,  and  seotUJled  it  as  he 
copied. 

P.  J.  Fumivall,  Forewords  to  Booke  of  Precedence 
[(E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  p.  xvii. 

Scottish  (skot'ish),  a.  [Also  contracted  Scotch, 
Sc.  Scots;  <  ME.  ScotUsh,  Scotyssh,  Sc.  Scottis, 

<  AS.  *Scottisc,  by  reg.  umlaut  Soyttisc,  Scittiso 
(=  D.  Schotsch,  Schots  =  Gr.  Sohottisch  =  Icel. 
SJcotzkr  =  Sw.  Skottsk  =  Dan.  Skotsk),  Scottish, 

<  Scot,  pi.  Scottas,  Scot,  +  -ise,  E.  -is/si.  Cf .  LL. 
Scotieus,  =  MGr.  NGr.  Hkotikoc,  Scottish;  OP. 
EscossaAs,  F.  JScossais  =  Sp.  Escoc^s  =  Pg.  Es- 
cossez  =  It.  Scozzese  (>  NGr.  ^aoT^img),  <  ML. 
as  if  *Scotiensis,  Scottish,  a  Scotchman,  <  LL. 
ScoUa  (>  OF.  Escosse,  F.  JScosse  =  Sp.  Escoeia  = 
Pg.  Escossia  =  It.  Scozia),  Scotland,  <  Scotus, 
a  Scot:  see  Scof^.}  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of  Scotland  or  its  inhabitants ;  per- 
taining to  the  form  of  English  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, or  to  the  literature  written  in  it;  Scotch: 
as,  Scottish  scenery ;  Scottish  traits.  See  Scotch'^. 

It  was  but  XX  scotyssh  myle  fro  the  Castell  of  Yandes- 
bires.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  il.  187. 

Scottisli  dance,  the  schottische.— Scottish  school. 
See  echooli-. 

1. 

An  obsolete  form  of  scowl. 
An  obsolete  form  of  scold. 
See  pewit. 
scoundrer  (skoun'drel),  n.  and  a.  [With  ex- 
crescent d  (as  in  thunder,  tender,  etc.),  for  ear- 
lier *scouMrel,  *scounerel,  with  suffix  -el,  denot- 
ing a  person,  <  scouner,  scurmer,  disgust,  cause 
loathing,  also  feel  disgust  at,  loathe,  shun ;  or 
from  the  related  noun,  *  scouner,  scunner,  scan- 
ner, an  object  of  disgust,  also  one  who  shrinks 
through  fear,  a  coward:  see  scunner,  v.  and  »., 
and  the  ult.  source  shun.  This  etymology, 
due  to  Skeat,  is  no  donbt  correct ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  early  quotations  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  the  orig.  sense  was  'one  who  shuns  or 
shrinks,'  i.  e.  a  coward,  or  'one  who  causes 
disgust,'  'one  who  is  shunned.']  I.  n.  Abase, 
mean,  worthless  fellow;  a  rascal;  a  low  vil- 
lain; a  man  without  honor  or  virtue. 

By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  jmd  substractors. 

Shah.,  T.  N.,  1  3.  36. 

=Syil.  Knave,  rogue,  cheat,  swindler,  sharper. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
scoundrel;  base;  mean;  unprincipled. 

"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got." 

Firm  to  this  seoundru  maxim  keepeth  he. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  60. 

scoundreldom  (skoun'drel-dnm),  n.     [<  scoun- 
drel +  -dom.}    Scoundrels  collectively,  or  their 
ways  or  habits;  scoundrelism. 
High-bom  scoundreldom.  Proude. 

scoundrelism  (skoun'drel-izm),  n.  [<  scoun- 
drel +  Asm.}  The  practices  of  a  scoundrel; 
baseness;  turpitude;  rascality. 

Thus  .  .  .  shall  the  Bastille  be  abolished  from  our 
Earth.  .  .  .  Alas,  the  scouniJreZJsm  and  hard  usage  are  not 
so  easy  of  abolition !  Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  I.  v.  9. 

scoundrelly  (skoun'drel-i),  a.  [<  scovmdrel  + 
-lyK}  Charaoteristie  of  a  scoundrel;  base; 
mean;  villainous;  rascally. 

I  had  mustered  the  scoundrelly  dragoons  ten  minutes 
ago  in  order  to  beat  up  Burley's  quarters. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxviii. 

scouner  (skou'nfer),  v.  and  n.    Same  as  scunner. 

scoupi  (skonp),  V.    A  dialectal  variant  of  scoop. 

SC0Up2  (skoup),  V.  i.  [Also  scowp;  early  mod. 
E.  scoupe,  scope,  <  ME.  scopen,  <  leel.  skopa,  take 
a  run ;  perhaps  connected  with  Icel.  skoppa, 
spin  like  a  top,  and  with  E.  skip."]  To  leap  or 
move  hastily  from  one  place  to  another;  run; 
scamper;  skip.    [Scotch.] 
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I  scoupe  as  a  lyon  or  a  tygre  dothe  whan  he  doth  folowe 

his  praye.    Je  vas  par  sault^es.  Pcdsgrave. 

That  it  ne  can  goe  scope  abrode  where  it  woulde  gladly 

goe.     Drant,  Horace  (1667),  fo.  E.  iiij.  (Cath.  Ang.,  p.  824). 

The  shame  scoup  in  his  company, 

And  land  where'er  he  gae ! 

Pair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  194). 

SCOUrl  (skour),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  secure, 
scower,  scowre,  skour,  skoure ;  <  ME.  scowen, 
scowren,  scoren  (=  D.  schuren  =  MLG.  schuren, 
LG.  schueren,  schoeren  =  MG.  schuren,  G.  schev- 
ern  =  Dan.  skure  =  Sw.  skura),  scour,  prob.  < 
OP.  escurer  =  Pr.  Sp.  esourar  =  It.  scurare  (ML. 
reflex  sourm-e),  scour,  rub,  <  L.  excurar^,  used 
only  in  pp.  excuratu^,  take  great  care  of,  <  ex- 
intensive  +  curare,  care  for :  see  cure,  ».]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  cleanse  by  hard  rubbing;  clean  by 
friction;  make  clean  and  bright  on  the  surface 
by  rubbing;  brighten. 

Therthei . .  .  scowreffhauberkesandfurbisshedswerdes 
and  helmes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  313. 

Scouring  and  forbishing  his  head-piece  or  morion. 

Holland,  6.  of  Plutarch,  p.  809. 

2.  To  cleanse  from  grease  and  dirt  by  rubbing 
or  scrubbing  thoroughly  with  soap,  washing, 
rinsing,  etc. ;  cleanse  by  scrubbing  and  the  use 
of  certain  chemical  appliances:  as,  to  scour 
blankets,  carpets,  articles  of  dress,  etc.;  to 
scour  woolens. 

In  some  lakes  the  water  is  so  nitrous  as,  if  foul  clothes 
be  put  into  it,  it  scoweth  them  of  itself. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  |  862. 
Every  press  and  vat 
Was  newly  scoured. 

WUliaan  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  293. 

3.  To  cleanse  or  clean  out  by  flushing,  or  by 
a  violent  flood  of  water. 

Augustus,  hauing  destroyed  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra, 
brought  Egypt  into  a  Prouince,  and  scowred  all  the 
Trenches  of  TSUus.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  686. 

The  British  Channel,  with  its  narrow  funnel  opening  at 
the  straits  of  Dover,  is  largely  scoured  by  the  AUantic 
rollers  or  tidal  waves.  N.  and  Q.,  fth  ser.,  II.  63. 

4.  To  purge  thoroughly  or  with  violence; 
purge  drastically. 

What  rhubarb,  cyme  [in  some  eds.  senna],  or  what  pur- 
gative drug, 
Would  scmir  these  English  hence? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  66. 
I  will  scowre  thy  gorge  like  a  hawke. 

Marston  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  v. 

5.  To  cleanse  thoroughly  in  any  way ;  free  en- 
tirely from  impurities,  or  whatever  obstructs 
or  is  undesirable ;  clear;  sweep  clear;  rid. 

The  kings  of  Lacedemon  having  sent  out  some  gallies, 

under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  nephews,  to  scour  the  sea 

of  the  pirates,  they  met  us.  SCr  P.  Sidney. 

And,  like  a  sort  of  true-born  scavengers. 

Scour  me  this  famous  realm  of  enemies. 

Beau,  and  PL,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  v.  2. 

6.  To  remove  by  scouring ;  cleanse  away ;  ob- 
literate; efface. 

Sever  came  reformation  in  a  Hood, 

With  such  a  heady  currence,  scouring  faults. 

Shdk.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1.  34. 
Sour  grief  and  sad  repentance  scours  and  clears 
My  stains  with  tears. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  14. 

7.  To  run  over  and  scatter;  clean  out. 

And  Whackum  in  the  same  play  ["The  Scowrers"]  de- 
scribes the  doings  of  the  fraternity  of  Scourers.  "  Then 
how  we  Scour'd  the  Market  People,  over-threw  the  Butter 
Women,  defeated  the  Pippin  Merchants." 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  179. 

How  many  sail  of  well-raann'd  ships  before  us  .  .  . 
Have  we  pursu'd  and  scour'd! 

Pletcher,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

Scoured  wool,  wool  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
after  shearing. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To"  rub  a  surface  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  it. 

Speed.  She  can  wash  and  scour, 

Lamnee.  A  special  virtue.      5AaS.,T.G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.313. 

3.  To  cleanse  cloth;  remove  dirt  or  grease 
from  a  texture. 

Warm  water  .  .  .  scoureth  better  than  cold. 

Bacon,  TSat,.  Hist.,  §  362. 

3.  To  be  purged  thoroughly  or  violently;  use 
strong  purgatives. 

And  although  he  [Greene]  continually  scowred,  yet  stiU 
his  belly  sweld,  and  neuer  left  swelling  vpward,  vntill  it 
sweld  him  at  the  hart  and  in  his  face. 

Repentance  of  Robert  Greene  (1692),  Sig.  D.  2. 

SCOUr^  (skour),  n.  [<  scour^,  v.}  1.  The  clear- 
ing action  of  a  strong,  swift  current  through  a 
narrow  channel;  the  removal  of  more  or  less 
of  the  material  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  tidal 
channel  by  the  action  of  a  current  of  water 
flowing  over  it  with  sufficient  velocity  to  pro- 
duce this  effect. 
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There  is  a  low  water  depth  of  only  about  4  (t.,  but  this 
is  to  be  increased  by  about  20  ft.  by  dredging  and  scour. 
The  Engineer,  LXVIII.  462. 
2.  A  kind  of  diarrhea  or  dysentery  among  cat- 
tle or  other  animals;  violent  purging. — 3.  The 
material  used  in  securing  or  cleansing  woolens, 
etc. 

The  wool  was  then  lifted  out  and  drained,  after  which 
it  was  rinsed  in  a  current  of  clean  water  to  remove  the 
scour,  and  then  dried.  Emsye.  Brit,  XXIV.  657. 

SC0Ur2  (skonr),  v.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  scower, 
scowre;  <  ME.  scoiiren,  scoren,  schouren,  <  OF. 
escourre,  escorre,  rush  forth,  run  out,  scatter, 
diminish,  =  It.  seorrere,  run  over,  run  hither 
and  thither,  <  L.  excurrere,  run  out,  run  forth: 
see  excur,  of  which  scour^  is  a  doublet.  Scour 
in  these  senses  is  generally  confused  with 
scoMj-i.  Hence  scwr  (a  var.  of  scour^),  scurry. 
Cf.  scourse^.']  I,  mtrans.  1.  To  run  with  ce- 
lerity; scamper;  scurry  off  or  along. 
Hit  is  beter  that  we  to  heom  schowre. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  3722. 
In  plesurys  new  your  hert  dooth  score  and  raunge. 

Pttston  Letters,  III.  185. 
The  Moon  was  Icind,  and  as  we  scoured  by 
Shew'd  us  the  Deed  whereby  the  great  Creator 
Instated  her  in  that  large  Monarchy. 

J.  Beawmamt,  Psyche,  i.  101. 

2.  To  rove  or  range  for  the  purpose  of  sweep- 
ing or  taking  something. 

Barbarossa,  scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  struck  an 
exceeding  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Borne. 

KnoUes,  Hist.  Turks. 

II.  trans.  To  run  quickly  over  or  along,  espe- 
cially in  quest  or  as  if  in  quest  of  something. 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  372. 
We  ventured  out  in  parties  to  scour  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. B.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  235. 

scourage  ('skour'aj),  n.  [<  seour^  +  -ape.]  Ref- 
use water  after  cleaning  or  scouring. 

scoureri  (skoui'fer),  TO.  [<  scour^  + -er^."]  1. 
One  who  scours  or  cleans  by  rubbing  or  wash- 
ing.—  3.  A  form  of  grain-cleaner  in  which 
smut,  dust,  etc.,  are  removed  from  the  berry 
by  a  rubbing  action.  E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  A 
drastic  cathartic. 

SCOUrer^t  (skour'Sr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
scowerer;  <  ME.  *  scourer,  scorer;  <  soour^  + 
-eri.]  1.  One  who  runs  with  speed. — 2.  One 
who  scours  or  roams  the  streets  by  night;  a 
rover,  robber,  or  footpad;  specifically,  one  of 
a  band  of  young  scamps  who,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  roamed  the  streets 
of  London  and  committed  various  kinds  of  mis- 
chief. 

Bullies  and  scowerers  of  a  long  standing. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  324. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  scowerer's  midnight  fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name? 

Qay,  Trivia,  iil.  325. 

scourge  (sk6rj),  n.  [<  ME.  scourge,  seowrge, 
scorge,  seurge,  schorge,  schwrgej  <  OF.  escorge, 
escurge,  =  It.  scoreggia,  a  whip,  scourge ;  of. 
the  deriv.  OF.  escorgie,  escurgie,  escourgee,  a 
whip,  scourge,  thong,  latehet,  F.  escowrgie,  a 
scourge ;  prob.  <  L.  ex-  intensive  +  corrigia,  a 
thong,  latehet  for  a  shoe,  LL.  rein,  <  eorrigere, 
make  straight:  see  correct.  In  this  view  the 
Olt.  scoriata,  scoriada,  scuriata,  scwriada,  It. 
scoriada,  a  whipping,  a  whip,  scourge,  is  unre- 
lated, being  connected  with  scoria,  a  whip,  soo- 
riare,  whip,  lit.  'flay,'  <  L.  excoriare,  flay:  see  ex- 
coriate.'] 1.  A  whip  for  the  infliction  of  pain 
or  punishment;  a  lash.    See  flagellum,  1. 

A  seowrge;  ilageum,  flagellum.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  324. 

In  hys  sermon  at  on  tyme  he  had  a  balys  in  hys  bond,  a 

nother  tyme  a  schorge,  the  iijda  tyme  a  Crowne  of  thorne. 

TorUngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  3. 

And  when  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple.  John  ii.  15. 

Hence — 2.  A  punishment;  a  punitive  afflic- 
tion; any  means  of  inflicting  punishment, 
vengeance,  or  suffering. 

Famine  and  plague  .  .  .  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amend- 
ment. 2  Ead.  xvi.  19. 

Wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  41. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  greatly  afflicts,  har- 
asses, or  destroys. 

The  Ifations  which  God  hath  made  use  of  for  a  scourge 
to  others  have  been  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  the  vertues  opposite  to  the  most  prevailing  vices 
among  those  who  were  overcome  by  them. 

StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

scourge  (skerj),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scourged, 
ppr.  scourging.  [<  MTE.  scourgen,  scorgen, 
schorgen,  <  OF.  escorgier,  eseourgier,  escorjier, 
whip,  <  escorgre,  a  whip :  see  seowrge,  n.]    1.  To 
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whip  with  a  scourge ;  lash;  apply  the  scourge 
to. 

A  philosophre  upon  a  tyme  .  .  .  broghte  a  yerde  to 
soouris/]e  with  the  child.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

From  thens  we  went  vnto  ye  hous  of  Pylate,  in  ye 
whiche  our  Sauyoure  was  scorged,  betyn,  crowned  with 
thorne.  Sir  S.  Ouyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  29. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman? 

Acts  xzii.  26. 

2.  To  punish  with  severity;  chastise  or  cor- 
rect ;  afflict  for  sins  or  faults,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correction. 

Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  Heb.  xii.  6. 

3.  To  afflict  greatly ;  harass;  torment. 
Bashaws  or  governors  have  been  allowed  to  scourge  and 

impoverish  the  people.  Brougham,. 

SCOUrger  (sk6r'j6r),  n.  [<  scourge  -t-  -eri.]  One 
who  scourges  or  punishes;  specifically,  a 
flagellant. 

The  sect  of  the  scourgere  [i.  e.  flagellants]  broached  sev- 
eral capital  errours.    N.  Tindal,  tr.  of  Bapin's  Hist.  Eng. 

scourge-stick  (skferj'stik),  n.  A  whip  for  a 
top. 

If  they  had  a  top,  the  scourge-stick  and  leather  strap 
should  be  left  to  their  own  making. 

Iioeke,  Education,  §  130. 

scouring  (skour'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scomtI,  «.] 
The  act  expressed  by  the  verb  to  scou/r  in  its 
various  senses.  Specifically— (a)  In  woolen-manu/., 
the  process  of  beating  a  fabric  in  water  to  clean  it  from 
the  oil  and  dirt  incident  to  the  manufacture.  The  work 
is  sometimes  performed  in  a  scouring-stock  or  scouring- 
machine.  (6)  The  cleaning  of  metal  as  a  preliminary  pro- 
cess In  electroplating  or  tin-plate  making,  (c)  In  hy- 
draul.  engin.,  same  asjlushijig^.  (d)  A  method  of  treating 
grain  by  rubbing  and  brushing  in  a  grain-cleaner  or 
scourer  to  free  it  from  smut,  mildew,  etc.  (e)  In  leather- 
mam^.,  a  method  of  treating  green  hides  to  remove  the 
flesh  or  the  bloom.  The  hides  are  set  closely  on  a  slop- 
ing table,  and  treated  with  stiff  brushes  and  water.  (/) 
In  angling,  the  freshening  and  reddening  of  angleworms 
for  bait,  by  placing  them  for  a  while  in  clean  sand,  their 
wriggling  in  which  rubs  oft  the  earth. 

scouring  (skour'ing),  p.  a.  Having  an  erosive 
action  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace :  said  of 
slag  which  is  very  fusible  and  fluid  when  melt- 
ed, highly  vitreous  when  cooled,  also  generally 
very  silicious  and  ferruginous  in  composition. 
If  the  slag  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  scouring  character 
through  incomplete  reduction  of  considerable  amounts 
of  iron,  notable  quantities  of  phosphorus  are  .  .  .  present 
therein.  Bneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  296. 

scouring-ball  (skour'ing-b§,l),  n.  A  ball  com- 
bined of  soap,  ox-gall,  and  absorbent  earth, 
used  for  removing  stains  of  grease,  paint,  fruit, 
etc.,  from  cloth. 

scouring-barrel  (skour'ing-bar"el),  n.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  scrap-iron  or  small  articles  of 
metal  are  freed  from  dirt  and  rust  by  friction. 

scouring-basin  (skour'ing-ba"sn),  n.  A  res- 
ervoir in  which  tidal  water  is  stored  up  to  a 
certain  level,  and  let  out  from  sluices  in  a  rapid 
stream  for  a  few  minutes  at  low  water,  to  scour 
a  channel  and  its  bar.    E.  B.  Knight. 

scouring-drops  (skour'ing-drops),  n.  pi.  A 
mixture  in  equal  quantities  of  essential  oil  of 
turpentine  and  oil  of  lemon-peel^  used  to  re- 
move stains  of  grease,  paint,  fruit,  etc.,  from 
cloth. 

scouring-machine  (skour'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
woolen-manuf.,  a  machine  for  "cleansing  the 
cloth  from  oil  and  dirt.  It  consists  of  two  large 
rollers  by  means  of  which  the  cloth  is  passed  through  a 
trough  containing  dung  and  stale  urine.  Compare  scour- 
ing-fAock. 

scouring-rush  (skour'ing-rush),  n.  One  of  the 
horsetails,  JSguisetum  hiemale :  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  silicious  coating,  being  used  domes- 
tically and  in  the  arts  to  polish  wood  and  even 
metals,  other  species  may  to  some  extent  be  so  em- 
ployed and  named.  E.  hiemale  is  reputed  diuretic,  and 
is  used  to  some  extent  for  dropsical  diseases,  etc.  Also 
called  shave-grass,  and,  as  imported  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands,  Jhttch  rush.    See  Equisetum^  horse-pipe. 


scouriug-stickt  (skour'ing-stik),  n.  A  rod  used 
for  cleaning  the  barrel  of  a  gun:  sometimes 
the  ramrod,  sometimes  a  difEerent  implement. 

scouring-stock  (skour'ing-stok),  n.  In  woolen- 
manuf.  ,  an  apparatus  in  which  cloths  are  treated 
after  weaving  to  remove  the  oil  added  to  the 
wool  before  carding,  and  to  cleanse  them  from 
the  dirt  taken  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  cloth  is  put  Into  a  trough  containing  a  solution  in  wa- 
ter of  hog's  dung,  urine,  and  soda  or  fullers'  earth,  and 
pounded  with  heavy  oaken  mallets  which  oscillate  on  an 
axis,  and  are  lifted  by  tappet-wheels.  Compare  scouring- 
machine. 

scouring-table  (skour'ing-ta'bl),  n.  In  leather- 
manuf.,  a  large  strong  tabl^  used  for  scouring. 
It  has  a  top  of  stone  or  some  close-grained  wood,  slightly 
inclined  away  from  the  workman  so  that  the  water  may 
run  off  at  the  side  opposite  to  him. 


scout 

scoursei  (skors),  v.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  scorse, 
scorce,  seoss,  dial,  scoce;  supposed  by  some  to 
be  an  aphetio  form  of  discourse,  taken  in  the 
sense  'exchange  words,'  hence  'exchange, 
trade'  (see  discourse,  v.).  The  word  seems  to 
have  been  used  chiefly  with  ref .  to  trading  in 
horses,  and  prob.  arose  by  confusion  from 
cowrse*',  also  written  coarse,  and  the  orig. 
courser^,  esp.  in  the  comp.  horse-courser,  which 
alternated  with  horse-scourser :  see  course^, 
courser^.']  I.  trans.  To  exchange;  barter;  trade; 
swap :  as,  to  scourse  horses. 

I  know  the  barber  will  scourse  [the  fiddle] .  .  .  away  for 
some  old  cittern.    '  ,,       „    .j     ,„ 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  v.  1. 

In  strength  his  equal,  blow  for  blow  they  scorce. 

Draytm,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  p.  66. 
This  done,  she  makes  the  stately  dame  to  light. 
And  with  the  aged  woman  cloths  to  scorse. 
Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto'a  Orlando  Furioso,  xx.  78. 
II.  intrans.  To  make  an  exchange;  exchange; 
trade. 

Or  cruel,  if  thou  canst  not,  let  us  scares. 

And  for  one  piece  of  tliine  my  whole  heart  take. 

Drayton,  Idea,  lii. 

Will  you  scourse  with  him  1  you  axe  in  Smithfield ;  yon 
may  fit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy-gomg  street-nag. 

B.  Jongon,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iil.  1. 

[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
scourse^t  (skors),  n.     [See  scourse^,  v.]    Dis- 
course.    [Rare.] 

Yet  lively  vigour  rested  In  his  mind, 
And  recompenst  them  with  a  better  scorse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  H.  ix.  55. 

scourse^t  (skors),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  scorse; 
<  OF.  escourser,  escorser,  eseourcier,  escorcier, 
run,  run  a  course,  <  L.  excurrere,  pp.  excursus, 
runout:  see  scour^,  excursion.']  To  run;  scam- 
per; hurry;  skurry. 

And  from  the  country  back  to  private  farmes  he  scorsed. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  ix,  3. 

scouse  (skous),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]     Same  as 
lobscouse. 
The  cook  had  just  made  for  us  a  mess  of  hot  scouie. 

E.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  34. 

scouti  (skout),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  shout, 
skowt;  <  ME.  scoute,  <  OF.  escoute,  a  spy,  scout, 
watchman,  F.  Scoute,  a  watch,  lookout  (=  Sp. 
eseueha  =  Pg.  esouta  =  It.  ascolta,  scolta,  a  spy, 
scout,  watchman),  <  escouter,  ascouter,  escolter, 
esculter,  F.  icouter  =  Pr.  escoutar  =  OSp.  ascu- 
ehar,  Sp.  escuchar  =  Pg.  escutar  =  It.  ascoltare, 
scoltare,  listen,  <  L.  auscultare,  listen :  see  atis- 
cultate.  Cf.  schout.]  1.  A  person  sent  out  to 
gain  and  bring  in  information ;  specifically,  one 
employed  to  observe  the  motions  and  obtain 
intelligence  of  the  numbers  of  an  enemy. 
Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return'd  again 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  3. 1. 
2t.  A  scouting  party. 

Mount.  What  were  those  pass'd  by? 

Bocca.  Some  scout  of  soldiers,  I  think. 

Mount.  It  may  be  well  so,  for  I  saw  their  horses. 

Bea%i.  and  El.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 
3t.  A  spy;  a  sneak. 

I'll  beg  foryou,  steal  for  you,  go  through  the  wide  world 
with  you,  and  starve  with  you,  for  though  I  be  a  poor  cob- 
ler's  son  I  am  no  scout. 

Smollett,  Koderick  Random,  xv.    (Davies.) 

4.  A  college  servant  or  waiter.  [Oxford  and 
Harvard  universities.] 

No  scout  in  Oxford,  no  gyp  in  Cambridge,  ever  matched 
him  in  speed  and  inteUigeuce. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xvL 

5.  In  cricket,  a  fielder. 

It  [the  ball]  fell  upon  the  tip  of  the  bat,  and  bounded 
far  away  over  the  heads  of  the  scouts. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  vii. 

6.  The  act  of  looking  out  or  watching;  look- 
out; watch. 

While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout. 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout. 

Cowper,  The  Cricket  (trans.). 

7.  One  of  various  birds  of  the  auk  family  {AU 
ddse)  which  are  common  on  the  British  islands, 
as  the  razor-bUled  auk,  the  common  or  foolish 
guillemot,  and  the  puffin  or  sea-parrot. —  8t.  In 
the  Netherlands,  a  baUiff  or  magistrate.  See 
schout. 

For  their  Oppidan  Government,  they  [the  United  Prov- 
inces] have  Variety  of  Officers,  a  Scout,  Burgmasters,  a 
Balue,  and  Vroetschoppens.  The  Scout  is  chosen  by  the 
States.  Howea,  letters,  I.  ii.  16. 

SCOUti  (skout),  V.     [<  ME.  sJcowten;  <  scout^, «.] 
I,  intrans.  To  observe  or  explore  as  a  scout; 
watch  the  movements  of  an  enemy. 
Ho  [the  dove]  skyrmez  vnder  skwe  &  skowtez  aboute, 
Tyl  hit  waz  nyse  at  the  nast  &  Noe  then  sechez, 

-  AUtterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  488. 


scout 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions  j  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 

MUton,  P.  L,  ii.  133. 
n.  trans.  1.  To  watch  closely;  observe  the 
actions  of;  spy  out. 

Take  more  men. 
And  smut  him  round. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  It.  2.    (Riehmdaim.) 
2.  To  range  over  for  the  purpose  of  discovery. 
One  surveys  the  region  round,  while  the  other  scoirfo  the 
plain.  Swift,  Battle  of  the  Books. 

SCOUt^  (skout),  V.  t.  [Appar.  <  *scoui^,  n.,  a 
taunt  (not  recorded  in  the  dictionaries),  <  Icel. 
sMU,  skuta,  a  taunt ;  ef .  skopyrthi,  scoffs,  taxints, 
skota,  shove,  <  s^oto  (pret.  pi.  skutu),  shoot: 
see  shoot.  Gt.acout^.']  To  ndioule;  sneer  at; 
treat  with  disdain  and  contempt ;  reject  with 
scorn :  as,  to  scout  a  proposal. 

Flout  'em  and  scout  'em. 
And  seoiti  'em  and  flout  'em. 

Shak.,  Tempest)  iii.  2. 130. 

SCOUt^t  (skout),  n.  [<  ME.  scoute,  a  clifE,  <  Icel. 
skuti,  a  cave  formed  by  projecting  rocks,  < 
skuta,  jut  out;  akin  to  si^ota,  shoot:  see  shoot, 
and  cf.  scout^."]  A  high  rock. 
The  Bkwes  of  the  acomtes  skayued  [skayned  ?]  hym  thogt. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Znigta  (E.  E.  T.  St),  1.  2167. 

acout*t  (skout),  n.  [Also  skoutt,  scute,  skute, 
skut  (also  schuit,  schwyt,  <  D.);  <  Icel.  skuta  = 
Sw.  skuta  =  Dan.  sku^  =  MD.  schvyt,  D.  schuit, 
a  small  boat ;  perhaps  named  from  its  quick  mo- 

.  tion;  from  the  root  of  Icel.  sk^ota,  etc.,  shoot: 
see  shoot,  scoot^,  scud.  A  similar  notion  ap- 
pears in  schooner,  cutter,  and  other  names  of 
vessels.]    A  swift  Dutch  sailing  boat. 

where  ekut'a  furth  launched  theare  now  the  great  wayn 
is  entred.  StanChuret,  Conceites,  p.  136.    (Dames.) 

It  [the  alicunde-tree]  serues  them  also  for  boats,  one  of 
which  cut  out  in  proportion  of  a  Saute  will  hold  hundreths 
of  men.  PureMs,  Pilgrimage,  p.  698. 

SCOUt^  (skout),  V.  i.  [A  var.  of  scoot^,  ult.  of 
shoot  (<  Icel.  siyota,  shoot) :  see  shoot.']  To  pour 
forth  a  liquid  forcibly;  eject  liquid  excrement. 
[Scotch.] 

acout^  (skout),  71.  [Also  written  skout;  an  Ork- 
ney name;  <  scout^,  eject  liquid  excrement: 
see  scout^.  Cf.  soouty-auUn.']  The  guillemot. 
[Orkneys.] 

SCOUter  (skou't&r),  n.  lustone-workmg,  a  work- 
man who  uses  jumpers,  feathers,  and  wedges 
in  the  process  of  removing  large  projections  by 
boring  holes  transversely  in  order  to  scale  off 
large  flakes. 

Scoutetten's  operation.    See  operaUon. 

scouth  (skouth),  n.  [Also  seowth,  skouth;  per- 
haps <  Icel.  skotha,  view,  look  about  (skothan, 
a  viewing),  =  Sw.  skMa  =  ODan.  sfcofte,  view, 
look  about;  akintoE.sfeow:  seesfeowi.]  Room;, 
liberty  to  range ;  scope.     [Scotch.] 

If  he  get  scouth  to  wield  his  tree, 
I  fear  youll  both  be  paid. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  T.  196). 

SCOUther^  (skou'THer),  V.  t.  [Also  scowder, 
sicoldir,  overheat,  scorch;  origin  obscure.]  To 
scorch;  fire  hastily  on  a  gridiron.     [Scotch.] 

acouther^  (skou'SH&r),  n.  [<  scouther\  ».]  A 
hasty  toasting;  a  slight  scorching.     [Scotch.] 

SCOUtlier^  (skou'sner),  n.  [Also  scowther;  ori- 
gin obscure.]    A  flying  shower.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

SCOUtingly  (skou'ting-li),  adv.  Sneeringly; 
with  ridicule. 

Foreigners  speak  scotdingly  of  us. 

Annals  of  Phil,  and  Penn.,  I.  243. 

scout-master  (skoufmas'ter),  n.  An  officer 
who  has  the  direction  of  scouts  and  army  mes- 
sengers. 

An  admirable  scout-master,  and  intrepid  in  the  pursuit  of 
plunder,  he  never  commanded  a  brigade  or  took  part  in 
a  general  action.  T?ie  Academy,  No.  891,  p.  372. 

Bcout-watcht  (skout'wooh),  n.  [<  ME.  skowte- 
wacehe;  <  scout^  +  watch.]     1.  A  scout  or  spy. 

other  f eris  opon  (er  the  freikes  withoute, 

With  skawte  wacclie  for  skathe  &  skeltyng  of  harme. 

Destruction  of  Tr«y(^.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 6042. 

2.  The  act  of  scouting  or  spying:  as,  to  be  in 
seout-watch  (that  is,  on  duty  as  a  scout). 
Upon  lighting  in  the  tree,  this  saide,  this  flie  — 
Being  in  scoutwatoh,  a  spider  spiying  me. 

J.  Beywood,  Spider  and  Fly  (1S56).    (Nares.) 

SCOUty-aulin  (skout'i-a'lin),  w.  [Also  scouii- 
aulin,  scouti-allim,,  and  transposed  aulm-scouty  ; 
<  *seouty,  adj.,  <  seout^,  eject  liquid  excre- 
ment (see  scout^),  +  aulin,  q.  v.]  The  arctic 
gull,  Stercorarius  parasiticus.  Also  called  dirty 
aulin,  or  simply  auJm,  also  skait-bird.  See 
^lulin. 
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SCOVan  (sko'van),  n.  [Com.;  cf.  scove^.]  A 
vein  of  tin.    [Cornwall.]— Scovaalode.  SeeJoifei. 

SCOvany  (sko'van-i),  a.  [<  scovan  +  -yi-.]  Not- 
ing a  lode  in  which  the  working  is  not  made 
easy  to  the  miner  by  selvages  or  seams  of  gouge, 
flucan,  or  any  other  kind  of  decomposed  or  soft 
material  which  could  be  easily  worked  out  with 
the  pick.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

scpve^t,  n.  [Com.;  cf.  scovan.]  Tin  stuff  so 
rich  and  pure  as  it  rises  out  of  the  mine  that  it 
has  scarce  any  need  of  being  cleansed  by  water. 
Pryce.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

SCOVe^  (skov),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scoved,  ppr. 
scoving.  [Cf.  scovy.]  To  cover  or  smear  the 
sides  of  with  clay,  in  order  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  heat  in  burning:  as,  to  scove  a  pile  of 
bricks  in  a  kiln,  preparatory  to  firing. 

SCOvel  (skuv'l),  n.  [<  W.  ysgubell,  a  whisk,  be- 
som, broom,  <ysgub,  a  sheaf,  besom  (cf .  ysgubo, 
sweep),  <  L.  scopa,  scopes,  twigs,  a  broom:  see 
scop^.]  A  mop  for  sweeping  ovens;  a  mal- 
kin.     Withals,  Diet. ;  Minsheu. 

seovillite  (sko'vil-it),  n.  [<  Scoville  (see  def .) 
+  -ife2.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  didymium, 
yttrium,  and  other  rare  earths,  found  in  pink- 
ish or  yellowish  incrustations  on  limonite  at 
the  Scoville  ore-bed  at  Salisbury  in  Connecti- 
cut: probably  identical  with  the  mineral  rhab- 
dophane.  _ 

scovy  (sko'vi),  a.  [Cf.  scove^.]  Smeared  or 
blotchy,  as  a  surface  unevenly  painted.  [Corn- 
wall, Eng.] 

SCOW  (skou),  Ji.  [Also  sometimes  «fcow,  «fcew;  < 
D.  schouw,  a  ferry-boat,  punt,  scow.]  1 .  A  kind 
of  large  flat-bottomed  boat  used  chiefly  as  a 
lighter;  a  pram. — 2.  A  small  boat  made  of 
willows,  etc.,  and  covered  with  skins ;  a  ferry- 
boat.   Imp.  Bid. 

These  Scots  vsed  commonlie  to  steale  ouer  into  Britaine 
in  leather  skewes. 
Harrison,  Bescrip.  of  Britain,  iv.  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

SCOW  (skou),  V.  t.     [<  SCOW,  n.]    To  transport  in 

a  scow. 

scowder  (skou'dfer),  v.  t.    Same  as  scouther^. 
scowert, ".  *  An  obsolete  form  of  scour\  scour^. 
scowerert,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  scourer^. 
scow-house  (skou'hous),  n.     A  scow  with  a 

house  or  hut  built  on  it;  an  ark. 
scowkf,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  skmXk. 
scowl^  (skoul),  V.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  scoul; 

<  MB.  scoulen,  scowl-en,  skoulen,  <  Dan.  skule, 
scowl,  cast  down  the  eyes  (cf .  Dan.  shiule,  hide, 
Icel.  skolla,  skulk,  hold  aloof),  =  D.  schuilen, 
take  shelter,  hide,  skulk,  liurk,  =  MLG.  LG. 
schulen,  hide  oneself,  Gr.  dial,  schulen,  hide  the 
eyes,  look  slyly;  prob.  akin  to  Sw.Dan.  skjul  = 
Icel.  st^oL  shelter,  cover:  see  skeal^.  Hence 
skulk.]  I.  intrans.  To  lower  the  brows  as  in 
anger  or  displeasure ;  frown,  or  put  on  a  frown- 
ing look;  lookgloomy,  severe,  or  angry:  either 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Als  wode  lyons  thai  [devils]  sal  than  fare, 
And  raumpe  on  hym,  and  skoul  and  stare. 

Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  L  2225. 

She  scould  and  frownd  with  froward  countenaunce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  36. 

The  skies  likewise  began  to  scowle; 
It  hayld  and  raind  in  pittious  sort. 
Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  Calamity  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  301). 

II.  trans.  1.  To  affect  with  a  scowl:  as,  to 
scowl  one  down  or  away. —  2.  To  send  with  a 
scowling  or  threatening  aspect.     [Bare.] 
The  louring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landskip  snow,  or  shower. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  491. 

SCOwU  (skoul),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  scoul; 

<  scoioU,  v.]  A  lowering  or  wrinkling  of  the 
brows  as  in'  anger  or  displeasure ;  a  look  of 
anger,  displeasure,  discontent,  or  suUenness; 
a  frown  or  frowning  appearance  or  look. 

•  A  ruddy  storm,  whose  scoul 

Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul. 

Crashaw,  Delights  of  the  Muses. 
By  scowl  of  brow,  by  sheer  thought ;  by  mere  mental 
application :  as,  to  work  it  out  by  scowl  of  brow. 

SCOWl^  (skoul), ».  [Origin  obscure.]  Old  work- 
ings at  the  outcrop  of  the  deposits  of  iron  ore. 
Some  of  these  are  of  large  dimensions,  and 
are  ascribed  to  the  Romans.  [Forest  of  Dean, 
Gloucestershire,  Eng.] 

SCOWlingly  (skou'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  scowling 
manner;  with  lowering  brows;  frowningly; 
with  a  sullen  look. 

SCOWp,  V.  i.    See  scoup^. 

SCOWtner,  n.    See  scouther^. 

scoymust,  «■  A  Middle  English  form  of  squeam- 
ish.' 

scr.    An  abbreviation  of  scruple,  a  weight. 


scragged 

scrab^  (skrab),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrabbed,  ppr. 
scrubbing.  [Var.  of  scrap,  scrape;  cf.  scrabble, 
v.]  To  scratch;  scrape — Scrabbed  eggs,  a lenten 
dish  consisting  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped,  and  seasoned 
with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

scrab^  (skrab),  n.  [Cf .  erab'^.]  A  crab-apple, 
the  common  wild  apple. 

scrabble  (skrab'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrabbled, 
ppr.  scrabbling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  scrdbU; 
var.  of  scrapple'^,  freq.  of  scrape:  see  scrape, 
scrab,  and  cf .  scraffle,  scrapple^,  scramble.  The 
word  in  def.  3  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
scribble^  (ef .  scrawl^),  but  there  is  no  orig.  con- 
nection with  scribble  or  its  source,  L.  scribere.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  scrape,  scratch,  or  paw  with 
the  hands ;  move  along  on  the  hands  and  knees ; 
crawl;  scramble:  as,  to  scrabble  up  a  cliff  or  a 
tree.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

They .  .  .  wente  their  way,  leaving  him  for  dead.  But 
he  scrcMed  away  when  they  were  gone. 

Bra^ord,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  363. 

2.  To  scramble  or  struggle  to  catch  something. 
True  virtue  ...  is  in  every  place  and  in  each  sex  of 

equal  value.    So  is  not  continence,  you  see ;  that  phantom 
of  honour  which  men  in  every  age  have~  so  'contemned, 
they  have  thrown  it  amongst  the  women  to  scrabble  for. 
VanJbrugk,  Provoked  Wife,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  make  irregular,  crooked,  or  immeaning 
marks;  scrawl;  scribble.    Imp. Diet. 

And  he  [David] .  . .  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands 
and  scrabbled  [or,  made  marks,  margin]  on  the  doors  of  the 
gate.  1  Sam.  zzi.  13. 

"Why  should  he  work  if  he  don't  choose?"  she  asked. 
"He  has  no  call  to  be  scribbling  and  scrabbling." 

Thackeray,  Adventures  of  Philip,  vi. 

II.  trans.  To  scrape  or  gather  hastily :  with 
up,  together,  or  the  like. 

Great  gold  eagles  and  guineas  Sew  round  the  kitchen 
jest  as  thick  as  dandelions  in  a  meadow.  I  tell  you,  she 
scrabbled  them  up  pretty  quick,  and  we  all  helped  her. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  188. 

Every  spectator  can  see  and  count  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  as  they  are  rung  down  upon  a  stone  table,  and  the 
laugh  is  loud  as  Judas  greedily  scrabbles  them  up  one  by 
one  into  his  bag.  0.  S.  BaU,  German  Culture,  p.  87. 

scrabble  (skrab'l),  n.  [<  scrabble,  v.  Cf.  scram- 
ble, n.]  A  moving  on  the  hands  and  knees;  a 
scramble.    Imp.  3ict. 

scrack  (skrak),  n.  [Var.  of  erake'^.]  A  crake: 
as,  the  oom-scrack  (the  corn-crake,  Crexpraten- 
sis).     [Local,  Scotch.] 

scraffle  (skraf'l),  v.  i.  [A  form  of  scrabble  or 
scramble.]  1.  To  scramble;  struggle;  hence, 
to  wrangle  or  quarrel.  Halliwell. —  2.  To  be 
busy  or  industrious.  Broekett. —  3.  To  shuf&e ; 
use  evasion.  Grose.  [Obsolete  or  provincial 
in  all  uses.] 

scragi  (skrag),  n.  [Also  scragg,  assibilated 
shrag,  and  with  a  diff.  vowel  scrag,  shrog ;  < 
Sw.  dial,  skraka,  a  peat  dry  tree,  a  long  lean 
man ;  akin  to  Sw.  dial,  skrokk,  anything  wrin- 
kled or  deformed,  slcrugeg,  crooked,  skruggug, 
wrinkled;  cf.  Dan.  skrog,  carcass,  the  hull  of  a 
ship;  Icel.  skroggr,  a  nickname  of  the  fox, 
skroggs-ligr,  lean,  gaunt;  Pries,  skrog,  a  lean 
person;  prob.  from  the  root  of  Sw.  'skrukka, 
shrink,  Norw.  skrekka  (pret.  skrakk),  shrink, 
Dan,  skrugge,  skrukke,  stoop:  see  shrink  and 
shrug.  The  Gael,  sgreag,  shrivel,  sgreagach, 
dry,  rocky,  sgreagag,  a  shriveled  old  woman,  Ir. 
sgreag,  a  rock,  are  appar.  unrelated:  see  scrog, 
shrog.]  1.  A  crooked  branch.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 
2.  Something  thin  or  lean,  and  at  the  same  time 
rough. — 3.  A  scraggy  or  scrawny  person. — 4. 
A  scrag-whale. 

A  whale,  of  the  kind  called  seragg,  came  into  the  harbor, 
and  continued  there  three  days.  Fhheriex  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  30. 

5.  A  remnant,  or  refuse  part;  specifically,  the 
neck,  or  a  piece  of  the  neck,  of  beef  or  mutton. 
They  sat  down  with  their  little  children  to  a  little  scrag 
of  mutton  and  broth  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Melding,  Amelia,  v.  3. 

scragl  (skrag),  a.  [<  scragg,  n.]  Scragged  or 
scraggy :  said  of  whales. 

scragg  (skrag),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scragged, 
ppr.  scragging.  [Prob.  <  scragg,  5,  taken  as 
simply  'neck'  (see  scragg) ;  but  cf .  Gael,  sgrog, 
the  head,  side  of  the  head,  the  neck  (in  ridi- 
cule), also  a  hat  or  bonnet.]  To  put  to  death 
by  hanging ;  hang.     [Slang.] 

"Hell  come  to  bescra^^ed,  won't  he?"  "I  don't  know 
what  that  means,"  replied  Oliver.  "Something  in  this 
way,  old  feller,"  said  Charley.  As  he  said  it.  Master 
Bates  caught  up  an  end  of  his  neckerchief,  and  holding  it 
erect  in  the  air,  dropped  his  head  on  bis  shoulder,  and 
jerked  a  curious  sound  through.^his  teeth ;  thereby  indi- 
cating by  a  lively  pantomimic  representation  that  scrag- 
ging and  hanging  were  one  and  the  same  thing, 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  zviiL 

scragged  (skrag' ed),  a.  [<  scragg  + -ed^.]  1. 
Rou^  with  irregular  points  or  a  broken  sur- 
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face ;  full  of  asperities  or  surface  irregularities ; 
scraggy;  ragged. 

Fed  with  nothing  else  but  the  scragged  and  thorny  lec- 
tures of  monlush  and  miserable  sophistry. 

MUton^  Church-Government,  ii.,  Conclusion. 

2.  Lean;  thin  and  bony;  showing  angularity 
of  form:  lacking  in  plumpness;  ill-conditioned. 

scraggeoness  (skrag'ed-nes),  «.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  scragged;  leanness,  or  lean- 
ness with  roughness  j  roughness  occasioned  by 
broken,  irregular  points. 

scraggily  (skrag'i-U),  adv. 
roughness. 

Scragginess  (skrag'i-nes), 
quality  of  being  scraggy; 
ness;  roughness. 

SCragglingt  (skrag'ling),  a. 
<  scrag^  +  -lingK^    Scraggy. 

The  Lord's  sacrifice  must  be  fat  and  fair;  not  a  lean 
seraggling  starved  creature. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 124.    (Dameg.) 

scraggly  (skrag'U),  a.    [Prop.  *scragly,  <  scrag^ 
+  -J^.J     Having  or  presenting  a  rough,  ir- 
regiUar,  or  ragged  appearance :  as,  a  soraggly 
beard. 
The  tough,  scraggly  wild  sage  abounds. 

T.  Boosevdt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  93. 

scraggy  (skrag'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shrag- 
gy,  shraggie  ;<.  scrag^  + -y\  Cf.  scroggy.^  1. 
Having  an  irregular,  broken  surface;  rough 
with  irregular  points ;  rugged ;  scragged. 

A  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  L 

2.  Lean;  thin;  bony;  poor;  scrawny. 
A  bevy  of  dowagers  stout  or  scraggy. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xvili. 
Mary's  tlu-oat,  however,  could  not  stand  the  severe  test 
of  laceless  exposure.    It  was  too  slender  and  long.  .  .  . 
Miss  Erroll  announced  that  she  looked  scraggy. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  224. 

scrag-necked  (skrag'nekt),  a.  Having  a  scraggy 
neck. 

scrag-wbale  (skrag'hwal),  n.  A  finner-whale 
of  the  subfamily  Agaphelinse,  having  the  back 
scragged  instead  of  finned.  Agaphelus  gibhosuB 
is  the  common  species  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

scraicb,  scraigh  (skraeh),  v.  i.  [<  Gael,  sgreach, 
sgreuch,  screech,  scream,  =  Ir.  sgreach,  shriek, 
=  "W.  ysgrechio,  scream;  cf.  screech,  shriek, 
shrilce^.2  To  scream  hoarsely;  screech;  shriek; 
cry,  as  a  fowl.     [Scotch.] 

Paitricks  scraichin'  loud  at  e'en. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

scraich,  scraigh  (skraeh),  n.  [<  scraicli,v.^  A 
hoarse  scream;  a  shriek  or  screech.    [Scotch.] 

scrallt,  V.  and  n.    See  scrawl'^,  scrawl^. 

scramasax  (skram'a-saks),  n.  [Old  Frankish 
"scramasacs,  *scramasax  (cited  in  ML.  ace.  pi. 
scramasaxos),  <  *scrama  (MHGr.  schrame,  G. 
sehramme,  a  wound:  see  scrawm)  +  *sacs  (OHG. 
safe  =  AS.  seaa;),  knife :  seesarci.]  A  long  and 
heavy  knife  used  by  the  Franks  in  hunting  and 
in  war,,having  a  blade  sometimes  20  inches  in 
length. 

scramb  (skramb),  V.  t.  [Avar,  of  scramp.  Cf. 
scramble.']  To  pull  or  scrape  together  with  the 
hands. ,  Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eug.] 

scramble  (skram'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scram- 
bled, ppr.  scrambling.  [Preq.  of  scramb,  scramp; 
or  a  nasalized  form  of  scrabble,  a  freq.  verb  from 
the  same  ult.  source :  see  scrabble.']    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  struggle  or  wriggle  alon^  as  if  on  all 
fours ;  move  on  with  difficulty  or  in  a  flounder- 
ing manner,  as  by  seizing  objects  with  the  hand 
and  drawing  the  body  forward :  as,  to  scramble 
up  a  clifE;  to  scramble  on  in  the  world. 

The  cowardly  wretch  fell  down,  crying  for  succour,  and 

«cra7n&^i7i^  through  the  legs  of  them  that  were  about  nim. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

Up  which  defatigating  hill,  nevertheless,  he  seramMed, 
but  with  difficulty.  Sir  T.  Berbert,  Travels,  p.  200. 

The  hissing  Serpents  scrambled  on  the  floor. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  11. 130. 
Make  a  shift  and  seramible  through 
The  world's  mud.      Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  I.  23. 

2.  To  struggle  rudely  or  in  a  jostling  manner 
with  others  for  the  purpose  of  grasping  or  get- 
ting something;  strive  eagerly,  rudely,  and 
without  ceremony  for  or  as  if  for  something 
thrown  on  the  ground :  as,  to  scramble  for  pen- 
nies; to  scramble  for  a  living;  to  scramble  for 
office. 

The  corps  de  garde  which  kept  the  gate  were  scrambling 
to  gather  them  [walnuts]  up.         Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  21. 

Now  no  more  shalt  thou  need  to  scramble  for  thy  meat, 
nor  remove  thy  stomach  with  the  court ;  but  thy  credit 
shall  command  thy  heart's  desire. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  li.  1. 
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The  Bishops,  when  they  see  him  [the  Pope]  tottering, 
will  leave  him,  and  fall  to  scramblirtg,  catch  who  may. 

MUton,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

You  must  expect  the  like  disgrace. 
Scrambling  with  rogues  to  get  a  place ; 
Must  lose  the  honour  you  have  gain'd, 
Your  numerous  virtues  foully  stain'd. 

Swift,  Answer  to  Mr.  Lindsay. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  stir  or  toss  together  in  a 
random  fashion;  mix  and  cook  in  a  confused 
mass. 

Juliet^  scrambling  up  her  hair,  darted  into  the  house  to 
prepare  the  tea.  Buivjer,  My  Novel,  viii.  6. 

2.  To  throw  down  to  be  scrambled  or  strug- 
gled for:  as,  to  scramble  nuts.     [Colloq.] 

The  gentlemen  laughs  and  throws  us  money;  or  else 
we  pelt  each  other  with  snowballs,  and  then  they  scram- 
bles money  between  us. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  663. 

3.  To  advance  or  push  in  a  scrambling  way. 
A  real,  honest,  old  fashioned  boarding-school,  where 

.  .  .  girls  might  be  sent  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  8crom- 
hle  themselves  into  a  little  education,  without  any  danger 
of  coming  back  prodigies.  Jane  Austen,  Emma,  iii. 

Scrambled  eggs,  eggs  broken  into  a  pan  or  deep  plate, 
with  milk,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  mixed  together  slightly 
and  cooked  slowly. 

scramble  (skram'bl),  n.  [<  scramJ>le,  v.]  1. 
A  walk  or  ramble  in  which  there  is  clambering 
and  struggling  with  obstacles. 

How  often  the  events  of  a  story  are  set  In  the  frame- 
work of  a  country  walk  or  a  burnside  scramble. 

Saturday  Bev.,  April,  1874,  p.  510. 

2.  An  eager,  rude  contest  or  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  something  offered  or  desired ;  an 
tineeremouious  jostling  or  pushing  for  the  pos- 
session of  something. 

Somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  among  them,  that 
set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon  the  scramble. 

Sir  a.  L'Sstrange. 

Several  lives  were  generally  lost  in  the  scramble. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  266. 

There  was  much  that  was  ignoble  and  sordid :  a  scram- 
ble for  the  salaried  places,  a  rush  to  handle  the  mon^  pro- 
vided for  arms.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  663. 

scrambler  (skram'bWr),  TO.    [<  scramble  +  -ej-i.] 
One  who  scrambles. 
All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him. 

*  Addison. 

scrambling  (skram'bling),  p.  a.  Straggling; 
rambling;  irregular;  haphazard;  random:  as, 
scrambling  streets. 

Farewell,  my  fellow-courtiers  all,  with  whom 
I  have  of  yore  made  many  a  scrambling  meal 
In  corners,  behind  arrases,  on  stairs. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  3. 

Peter  seems  to  have  led  a  scrambling  sort  of  literary  ex- 
istence. Sttibbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  137. 

scramblingly  (skram'bling-li),  adv.  In  a  scram- 
bling or  haphazard  manner. 

scramp  (sfaamp),  v.  t.  [Prob.  a  nasalized 
form  of  scrape,  conformed  to  the  series  smmp, 
scrv/mp,  etc.  Cf .  scramb,  scramble.]  To  catch 
at ;  snatch.    MalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

scran  (skran),  n.  [Also  sicran;  prob.  <  loel. 
slcran,  rubbish,  also  marine  stores.  Cf .  seran- 
nel,  scranny.]  1.  Scraps;  broken  victuals;  ref- 
use.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Most  of  the  lodging-house  keepers  buy  the  scran  .  .  . 
of  the  cadgers ;  the  good  food  they  either  eat  themselves 
or  sell  to  the  other  travellers,  and  the  bad  they  sell  to  par- 
ties to  feed  their  dogs  or  pigs  upon. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 466. 

2.  Food  in  general.  [Military  slang.]— Bad 
scran  to  you!  bad  luck  to  you!  may  you  fare  badly! — 
a  mild  imprecation  used  by  the  Irish. — Out  on  the  scran, 
begging.    [Beggars'  slang.] 

scranch  (skrtaeh),  v.  t.  [Also  scraunch,  scrunch; 
prob.  <  D.  schransen,  MD.  schrantsen,  =  LG. 
schransen  =  G.  schransen,  eat  heartily;  of.  G. 
dial,  schranz,  a  crack,  report,  bang.  In  effect 
scranch,  scraunch,  scrunch  are  intensified  forms, 
with  prefixed  s,  of  oranch,  craunch,  crunch.]  To 
grind  vnth  the  teeth,  with  a  crackling  sound ; 
craunch.     [Colloq.] 

scranky  (skrang'ki),  a.  [Appar.  a  nasalized 
form  of  scraggy;  cf.  scranny.]  Scraggy;  lank. 
J.  Wilson.    [Scotch.] 

scrannel  (skran'el),  a.  [Appar.  <  "scran  (hard- 
ly identical  with  scran,  refuse)  +  -el,  here  an 
adj.  suffix  with  dim.  effect.  Ct.  scranny.]  Slight; 
slender;  thin;  squeaking. 

When  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  124. 

In  its  [the  palm-squurrel's]  shrill  gamut  there  is  no  string 
of  menace  or  of  challenge.  Its  scrannel  quips  are  poin£ 
less— so  let  them  pass. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  41. 

scranning  (skran'ing),  n.  [<  scran  +  -ing^.] 
The  act  of  begging  for  food.     [Slang.] 


scrape 

scranny  (skran'i),  a.  [Also,  and  now  usually,. 
scrawny;  appar.  <  *scran  (see  scrannel)  +  -yi.j 
Same  as  scrawny.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
scrapi  (skrap),  TO.  [<  MB.  scrappe,  <  leel.  shrap, 
scraps,  trifles,  =  Norw.  shrap  =  Sw.  *skrm  in 
af-skrap,  off-serapinss,  refuse,  dregs,  =  Dan. 
skrdb,  scrapings,  trash,  <Icel.  Sw.  Norw.  shrapa 
=  Dan.  skrabe  =  E.  scrape:  see  serape.]  1.  A 
small  piece,  properly  something  scraped  off;  a 
detached  portion;  a  bit;  a  fragment;  a  rem- 
nant: as,  scraps  of  meat. 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen 
the  seraps.  ShaJc.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1.  40. 

You  again 
May  eat  scraps,  and  bo  thankful. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  v.  1. 

He  is  a  Pool  with  a  good  Memory,  and  some  few  Scraps- 
of  other  Folks  Wit.        Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  6. 

The  girl  ran  into  the  house  to  get  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
cold  potatoes,  and  other  such  scraps  as  were  suitable  to- 
the  accommodating  appetite  of  fowls. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 

2.  A  detached  piece  or  fragment  of  something 
written  or  printed;  a  short  extract:  as,  scraps 
of  writing;  scraps  of  poetry. 

A  scrap  of  parchment  hung  by  geometry 
(A  great  refinement  in  barometry) 
Can,  like  the  stars,  foretell  the  weather. 

Surift,  Elegy  on  Partridge. 

This  is  a  very  scrap  of  a  letter.    Walpole,  Letters,  II.  484. 

Clive  is  full  of  humour,  and  I  enclose  you  a  rude  scrap- 

representing  the  bishopess  of  Clapham,  as  she  is  called. 

ThacTceray,  Newcomes,  iii. 

Scraps  of  thundrous  epic  lilted  out. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii.. 

3.  A  picture  suited  for  preservation  in  a  scrap- 
book,  or  for  ornamenting  screens,  boxes,  etc. : 
as,  colored  scraps;  assorted  scraps. —  4.  pi.  Fat, 
after  its  oil  has  been  tried  out;  also,  the  refuse 
of  fish,  as  menhaden,  after  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
pressed: as,  blubber  scraps.  See  graves^. —  5. 
Wrought  iron  or  steel,  in  the  form  of  clippings 
or  fragments,  either  produced  in  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  or  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  reworked. 

In  the  manufacture  of  laminated  steel  barrels,  the  best 
quality  of  steel  scrap  is  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
charcoal  iron,  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  51. 

Dry  scrap,  the  refuse  of  menhaden  or  other  fish,  after 
the  oil  has  been  expressed,  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial 
heat,  for  use  as  manure.— Green  scrap,  crude  fish-scrap, 
or  guano,  containing  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  water ;  chum  or 
crude  pomace.— Scrap-CUttingmaclllne,  a  machine  in 
which  long  metal  scrap  is  cut  to  size  for  bundling  and  re- 
working. 

scrapi  (skrap),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrapped,  ppr. 
scrapping.  \i  scraps,  n.]  1.  To  consign  to  the 
scrap-heap,  as  old  bolts,  nuts,  spikes,  and  other- 
worn-out  bits  of  iron. — 2.  To  make  scrap  or 
refuse  of,  as  menhaden  or  other  fish  from  which 
the  oil  has  been  expressed. 

seraph  (skrap),  V.  A  dialectal  variant  of  scrape^. 

scrap'^  (skrap),  TO.  [<  seraph,  v.  Cf.  scrape^,  n., 
3.]    A  fight;  a  scrimmage.     [Slang.] 

scrap*  (skrap),  to.  [Also  scrope,  and  assihi- 
lated  shrap,  shrape;  perhaps  due  to  scrap'^  =• 
scrape'^,  scratch,  grub,  as  fowls;  but  cf.  loel, 
skreppa,  a  mouse-trap,  perhaps  same  as  skrep- 
pa,  a  bag,  scrip :  see  script.]  A  snare  for  birds ; 
a  place  where  chaff  and  grain  are  laid  to  lure 
birds.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

scrap-book  (skrap'buk),  n.  A  book  for  holding 
scraps;  a  volume  for  the  preservation  of  short 
pieces  of  poetry  or  prose,  prints,  engravings, 
etc.,  clipped  from  books  and  papers. 

scrap-cake  (skrap 'kak),  TO.  Fish-scrap  in  mass. 
Also  scrap-cheese. 

scrap-cinders  (skrap' sin"dferz),  n.  pi.  The  ash- 
or  residue  of  whale-scrap  bxirnt  in  the  try- 
works,  used  for  scouring  decks,  etc. 

scrape^  (skrap),  «.';  pret.  and  pp.  scraped,  ■ppr. 
scraping.  [<ME.  scrapien,  scrapen,  also assibi- 
lated  shrapen,  shrapien,  shreapien,  <  Icel.  Norw. 
Sw.  shrapa  =Dan.  skrabe  =  D.  schrapen,  scrape ; 
AS.  scearpian,  scarify:  a  secondary  form  of  a 
strong  verb,  AS.  sorepan,  screopan  (pret.  scriep,. 
pp.  screpen),  scrape,  also  in  comp.  dscrepan,. 
scrape  off  {screope,  a  scraper) ;  connected  with 
AS.  scearp,  etc.,  sharp:  see  sharp.  Cf.  scrap, 
scrapph^,  scrab,  scrabble,  scramble.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  shave  or  abrade  the  surface  of  with  a 
sharp  or  rough  instrument,  especially  a  broad 
instrument,  or  with  something  hard;  scratch, 
rasp,  or  shave,  as  a  surface,  by  the  action  of  a 
sharp  or  rough  instrument ;  grate  harshly  over. 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  162. 

Somebody  happened  to  scrape  the  floor  with  his  chair 

Just  then:  which  accidental  sound  has  the  instantaneous- 

effect  that  the  cutting  of  the  yellow  hair  by  Iris  had  upott 

inf elix  Dido.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  lit 


scrape 

3.  To  make  clean  or  smooth  by  scratching, 
rasping,  or  planing  with  something  sharp  or 
hard. 

And  he  sliall  cause  the  house  to  be  Bcraped  within  round 
about.  Lev.  xiv.  41. 

No  more  dams  I'il  make  for  flsh, 
.Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  eeraipe  trencher,  nor  wash  dish. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 187. 

3.  To  remove  or  take  off  by  or  as  by  scratching 
or  rubbing;  erase:  with  out,  off,  or  the  Uke. 

Offerings  to  be  made  at  the  shrine  of  saints,  or  a  little 
to  be  scraped  offtcova  men's  superfluity  for  relief  of  poor 
people.  Hooker,  Bocles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 

I  will  also  terape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like 
the  top  of  a  rock.  Ezek.  xxvi.  4. 

Like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table, 

Skak.,  M.forM.,i.  2.  9. 

4.  To  collect  by  careful  effort ;  gather  by  small 
earnings  or  savings:  with  together  ai  up,  or  the 
like :  as,  to  scrape  enough  money  together  to  buy 
a  new  watch. 

Yott  shall  not  think,  when  all  your  own  is  gone,  to  spend 
that  I  have  been  seramng  up  for  Michael. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  4. 

What  if  in  fotty-and-two  years'  going  about  the  man 

had  scraped  together  enough  to  give  a  portion  to  his  child  ? 

Lanwi  Decay  of  Beggars. 

I  wish  I  could  book  up  to  you  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 

but  I  haven't  got  it.    I  send  you  all  I  can  serape  together. 

0.  hemr,  A  Kent  in  a  Cloud,  p.  172. 

To  scrape  acoiuamtance  with  a  person,  to  get  on  terms 

of  acquaintance  by  careful  effort ;  insinuate  one's  self  into 

acquaintance  with  a  person. 

IPresently  afterward  the  sergeant  arrived.  .  .  .  He  said 
he  had  seraped  an  acquaintance  with  Murphy. 

Fielding,  Amelia,  v.  4. 
To  scrape  down,  to  express  disapprobation  of  and  to 
silence  by  scraping  the  feet  on  the  floor :  as,  to  scrape 
down  an  unpopular  speaker.    [EngO 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide  ran  so  strongly 
against  the  accused  that  his  friends  were  coughed  and 
seraped  down.  Macaulag,  Warren  Hastings. 

=Syn.  1.  Scrape,  Scratch,  Chafe,  Abrade,  Erode.  Scraping 
is  done  with  a  comparatively  broad  surface :  as,  to  scrape 
the  ground  with  a  hoe ;  scratching  is  done  with  that  which 
is  somewhat  sharp :  as,  to  scratch  the  ground  with  a  rake ; 
chafing  and  abrading  are  done  by  pressure  or  friction :  as, 
a  chafed  heel.  Erode  is  chiefly  a  geological  term,  mean- 
ing_  to  wear  away  by  degrees  as  though  by  gnawing  or 
biting  out  small  amounts.  Scraping  gex^QiaXly  removes  or 
wears  the  surface ;  scratching  makes  lines  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  chafing  produces  heat  and  finally  soreness ;  abrad- 
ing wears  away  the  surface ;  eroding  may  out  deep  holes. 
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Firms  austraUs.    Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  711. —  5.  A 
shave.     [Slang.] 

scrape^  (skrap),  n.    Same  as  seraph. 

scrape-good  (skrap'gud),  a.    [<  scrape^,  v.,  + 
obj.  good.]    Miserly;  avaricious;  stingy. 

None  will  be  there  an  usurer,  none  will  be  there  a 
pinch-penny,  a  scrape-good  wretch,  or  churlish  hardheart- 
ed refuser.        Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  4.    (Dairies.) 

scrape-penny  (skrap'pen"i),  ».     [<  scrape^,  v., 
+  obj.  penny,i     An  avaricious  or 
penurious  person ;  a  miser. 

scraper  (skra'p6r),  n.  [<  scrape^  + 
-eri.]  1.  An  instrument  with  which 
anything  is  scraped.  Specifically— (a) 
An  iron  implement  placed  at  or  near  the 
door  of  a  house,  on  which  to  scrape  the 
dirt  from  the  soles  of  the  shoes. 


Only  chafe  may  be  freely  figurative. 

II,  inirans.  1.  To  scratch,  or  grub  in  the 
ground,  as  fowls.  Prompt.  Farv.,  p.  450. — 2. 
To  rub  lightly  or  gratingly:  as,  the  branches 
scraped  against  the  windows. — 3.  To  draw  back 
the  foot  in  making  obeisance:  as,  to  bow  and 
serape. — 4.  To  play  with  a  bow  on  a  stringed 
instrument:  a  more  or  less  derogatory  use. 

You  shall  scrape,  and  I  will  sing 
A  scurvy  ditty  to  a  scurvy  tune, 
Eepine  who  dares. 

Massmger,  Duk«  of  Milan,  ii.  1. 
The  symphonions  scraping  of  fiddles,  the  tinlding  of 
triangles,  and  the  beating  of  tambourines. 

T.  h.  Peacock,  Headlong  Hall,  xi. 

5.  To  save ;  economize ;  hoard  penuriously. 

She  scraped  and  seraped  at  pleasure,  till  I  was  almost 
starved  to  death.  Ooldmiith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixv. 
A  scraping  acquaintance,  a,  mere  bowing  acquain- 
tance. 

scrape^  (skrap),  «.  [<  scrape^,  v.  In  def.  3  a 
particular. use  ('a  tight  place,'  'a  squeeze'); 
but  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  dial,  sorape^, 
a  snare:  see  scrape''^,  serap^.']  1.  The  act  or 
noise  of  scraping  or  rubbing,  as  with  some- 
thing that  roughens  or  removes  a  surface; 
hence,theefflecto£Bcraping,rubbing,  or  scratch- 
ing: as,  a  noisy  serape  on  a  floor;  the  scrape  of 
a  pen. — 2.  A  scraping  or  drawing  back  of  the 
foot  in  making  obeisance. 

Every  moment,  also,  he  took  off  his  Highland-bonnet, 
and  performed  a  bow  and  serape. 

Uawthmwe,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 

3.  An  embarrassing  position,  usually  due  to  im- 
prudence and  thoughtlessness. 

Trust  me,  Torlck,  this  unwary  pleasantry  of  thine  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  thee  into  scra/pes  and  difficulties. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  12. 

The  If aybe  Musa  .  .  .  found  into  what  a  terrible  serape 
he  had  got ;  but  hunger  did  not  leave  him  for  a  moment 
to  deliberate.  Brtice,  Source  of  the  Nile,  n.  466. 

0  mercy!  have  they  drawn  poor  little  dear  Sir  Lucius 
into  the  sera/pei  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  1. 

When  a  thinker  is  compelled  by  one  part  of  philosophy 
to  contradict  another  part,  he  cannot  leave  the  confilct- 
Ing  assertions  standing,  and  throw  the  responsibility  for 
his  scrape  on  the  ai'duousness  of  the  subject. 

MUl,  On  Hamilton,  viii. 

4.  The  concreted  turpentine  obtained  by 
scraping  it  out  from  incisions  in  the  trunks  of 


Scraper,  i  (»), 


Scraper,  z  (,6). 


Scraper,  i  (rf). 


Wood-sqrapers. 
;  *,  blades  :  c,  scraper,  i  {J). 


Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in  the  entry, 

or  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ; ...  the  scraper  will  last  longer. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

"Bad!"  echoed  Mrs.  Briggs.      "It's  death's-door  as 

you've  been  nigh,  my  dear,  to  the  very  scraper." 

Whyte  Melville,  White  Rose,  I.  xix. 
(&)  An  apparatus  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  used  for 
scraping  earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads,  digging  cel- 
lars, canals,  etc.,  and  generally 
Jor  raising  and  removing  loos- 
ened soil,  etc.  In  use  the  scraper 
is  held  with  the  handles  slight- 
ly elevated  till  it  scoops  up  its 
charge  of  earth,  which  is  held  by 
the  sides  and  back.     The  han- 
dles are  then  pressed  downward, 
which  elevates  the  edge  so  that 
it  no  longer  scrapes ;  the  scraper 
being  then  drawn  along,  sliding 
on  the  bottom,  to  the  place  of  dis- 
charge, the  handles  are  suddenly 
and  sharply  raised,  which  engages  the  edge  with  the 
ground,  and  the  draft  then  turns  the  scraper  bottom-side 
upward,  dumping  the  contents,    (c)  A  large  broad  hoe 
used  in  cleaning  roads,  courtyards,  cow-houses,  etc.    (d) 
An  instrument  having  tWo  or 
three  sides  or  edges,f  or  cleaning 
the  decks,  masts,  or  planking  of 
ships,  etc.  (e)  In  engraving:  (1) 
A  three-sided  and  fiuted  tool  set 
in  a  wooden  handle,  used  to  re- 
move the  ridge  or  bur  raised 
by  the  burin  or  dry-point  from 

the  sides  of  furrows  cut  into  the  surface  of  a  copperplate. 
(2)  A  three-sided  tool  with  a  lozenge-shaped  point,  used 
by  wood-engravers  to  lower  the  edges  in  the  light  parts  of 
a  block  in  order  to  protect  the  edges  in  presswork.  (/)  In 
lithog.,  the  angled  edge  in  a  press  against  which  the  pro- 
tected sheet  is  drawn  by  a  scraping  movement,  and  which 
gives  the  required  impression,  (g)  A  marble-workers'  tool 
for  cutting  flutes  and  channels.     (A)  A  stucco-workers' 

shaping-tool,  (i)  A 
tool  used  by  miners 
for  removing  the 
dust  or  so-called 
"bore-meal"  from 
the  drill-hole.  (J) 
A  wood-working 
tool  with  a  straight 
or  a  curved  blade 
and  with  one  or 
two  handles,  used  to  remove  address-marks  from  pack- 
ing-boxes and  in  finishing  fine  woodwork,  (k)  A  tool  used 
by  cabinet-makers  in  dress- 
ing off  and  smoothing  ve- 
neers, etc.  (2)  A  planing- 
machine  in  which  the  wood 
is  forced  against  a  stationary 
scraper  or  cutting-bar.  (m) 
An  impldment  of  wood,  with 
a  thin  blade  shaped  like  an 
ordinary  knife-blade,  used  to 
scrape  sweat  from  horses. 

used  after  the  planer  to  give  a  true  face,  (o)  A  road- 
scraper.  (i>)  Muit.,  an  instrument  for  scraping  powder 
from  the  bores  of  mortars  and  howitzers.  It  consists  of  a 
handle  of  iron,  having  a  scraper  at  one  end  and  a  spoon 
for  collecting  dirt  at  the  other,  both  made  of  steel,  (o)  A 
thumb-flint,  (r)  A  small  dredge  or  scoop  used  for  taking 
oysters,  scallops,  etc. ,  and  also  for  cleaning  off  the  beds.  It 
is  shaped  something  like  a  stout  scythe,  with  a  bag  of  iron 
ring-work  on  one  side  of  the  blade,  (s)  An  instrument 
with  which  to  clean  the  tongue  by  scraping  off  the  fur. 

2.  One  who  scrapes,  specifically— (a)  A  miser;  one 
whose  possessions  are  acquired  by  penurious  diligence 
and  small  savings ;  a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty  but  not  covetous.    Therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due. 
Never  was  scraper  brave  man. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Temple,  The  Church  Porch. 

(6)  A  fiddler,  as  one  who  scrapes  the  strings. 
Out  1  ye  sempiternal  scrapers.  Cowley. 

3.  pi.  The  scratchers  or  gallinaceous  birds  of 
the  old  order  Basores.  Macgillmray — Crumb- 
scraper,  a  utensil  with  a  broad  flat  blade,  usually  of  metal, 
for  removing  crumbs  from  the  table-cloth. 

scraper-bar  (skra'p6r-bar),  n.  In  a  lithographic 
press,  a  piece  of  wood  the  lower  edge  of  which 
is-  beveled  on  both  sides  to  an  edge  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  width,  beneath  and  against 
which  the  tympan  of  the  press  is  dragged  under 
great  pressure. 

scraper-machine  (skra'pfer-ma-shen'O,  «•  A 
form  of  lithographic  press  which  gives  impres- 
sion by  the  scraping  of  the  protected  sheet 
against  an  angled  platen.     [Eng.] 


Cabinet-makers*  Scrapers, 
showing  forms  of  edges. 

(n)  In  ironrmorklng,  a  tool 


scrat 

scrape-scallf  (skrap'skai),  n.  [<  scrape^,  v.,  + 
obj.  scaZL]    A  miser;  a  scrape-penny. 

That  will  draw  unto  him  everything,  goode,  badde, 
precious,  vile,  regarding  nothing  but  the  gaine,  a  scraper, 
or  scrape-scaU,  trahax. 

Withals,  Diet.  (1608),  p.  80.    (JTares.) 

scrap-forging  (8krap'f6r'''jing),  n.  A  piece  of 
scrap-iron  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into  a 
bar. 

scrap-heap  (skrap'hep),  TO.  A  place  in  a  rail- 
road yard  where  all  old  iron,  such  as  bolts, 
nuts,  odd  bits  of  metal,  and  spikes,  is  collected. 
—To  go  to  the  scrap-heap,  or  to  be  fit  for  the  scrap- 
heap,  to  go  to  ruin,  or  to  be  fit  for  no  useful  purpose. 

scrap-house  (skrap'hous),  TO.  An  establishment 
in  which  fish-scrap  is  prepared. 

scrapiana  (sltrap-i-an'a),  n.pl.  [Pseudo-NL., 
<  E.  scrap''-  +  -i-ana.']  "  A  collection  of  literary 
scraps  or  fragments.    Eclectic  Bev.    [Bare.] 

scraping  (skra'ping),  n.  [<  ME.  scrapynge; 
verbal  n.  of  scrape^,  v."]  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
scrapes. — 2.  That  which  is  seraped  off  from  a 
substance,  or  is  collected  by  scraping  or  rak- 
ing :  generally  used  in  the  plural :  as,  the  scrap- 
ings of  the  street;  j^ot-scrapimgs. 

All  thy  tricks 
Of  cozening  with  a  hollow  cole,  dust,  scrapings. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist^  i.  1. 
They  [the  pastry-cooks]  buy  also  scrapings,  or  what  re- 
mains in  the  butter-firkins  when  emptied  by  the  butter- 
sellers  in  the  shops. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  208. 

3.  pi.  Savings;  hard  earnings;  hoardings. 
Trusted  him  with  all. 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  and  deskwork.       Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

scraping-ground  (skra 'ping-ground),  n.  A 
place  to  which  deer  resort  to  scrape  or  rub  the 
velvet  off  their  antlers. 

-  When  the  leaves  are  falling,  the  nights  cool,  and  the 
October  moon  is  full,  the  lordly  bucks  begin  their  noc- 
turnal rambles  over  their  favorite  runways  and  scraping- 
grounds.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  89. 

SCrapingly  (skra'ping-li),  adv.    By  scraping. 

scraping-plane  (skra'ping-plan),  TO.  A  plane 
having  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit  with  an  edge 
ground  at  an  angle  of  70°  or  80°,  adjusted  by  a 
vertical  screw,  and  held  in  place  by  an  end- 
screw  and  block,  used  by  workers  in  iron,  steel, 
brass,  ivory,  and  hard  woods. 

scrapire  (skiap'ir),  to.  [Manx.]  The  Manx 
shearwater,  Puffinus  anglorum. 

scrap-iron  (skrap'i''6m),  to.  Old  iron,  as  cut- 
tings of  plates  and  other  miscellaneous  frag- 
ments, accumulated  for  reworking.  Wrought 
scrap-iron  consists  of  cuttings,  clippings,  and  worn-out 
small  articles,  such  as  horseshoe-nails;  when  carefully 
selected  and  rewrought,  the  product  possesses  superior 
toughness  and  malleability. 

scrap-metal  (skrap'mef'al),  to.  Fragments  of 
any  kind  of  metal  which  are  of  use  only  for 
reworking  or  remelting. 

scrappily  (skrap'i-li),  adv.  In  scraps  or  frag- 
ments; fragmentarily;  desultorily.  [CoUoq.] 
He  [Carlyle]  was  still  a  raw,  narrow-minded,  scrappily 
educated  Scotchman.  Contemporary  Bev.,  XLTX.  779. 

scrappiness  (skrap'i-nes),  to.  Scrappy  charac- 
ter or  condition ;  fragmentariness ;  disconnect- 
edness.    [CoUoq.] 

The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Dumas,  Ber- 
quin,  Gautler,  Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Comtesse  de 
S^gur;  they  are  well  graduated,  and  sufficiently  long  to 
avoid  serappiness. 

The  Academy,  April  12, 1890,  p.  iv.  of  adv'ts. 

scrapping-machine  (skrap'ing-ma-shen'O,  TO. 
A  device  for  carrying  off  from  a  biscuit-  or 
cracker-cutting  machine  the  scraps  of  the  sheet 
of  dough  from  which  the  cakes  have  been  cut. 

scrapple^  (skrap'l),  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  scrape^  v.'] 
To  grub  about.    SalUicell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

scrapple^  (skrap'l),  TO.  [Dim.  of  scrapKli  An 
article  of  food  something  Uke  sausage-meat, 
made  from  scraps  of  pork,  with  liver,  kidneys, 
etc.,  minced  with  herbs,  -stewed  with  rye-  or 
corn-meal,  and  pressed  into  large  cakes,  when 
cold  it  is  cut  in  slices  and  fried.  It  is  of  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch  origin. 

scrappy  (skrap'i),  a.  [<  scrap  +  -^i.]  Con- 
sisting of  scraps ;  made  up  of  odds  and  ends ; 
fragmentary.     [CoUoq.] 

The  balanced  sing-song  neatness  of  his  speech  .  .  .  was 
the  more  conspicuous  from  its  contrast  with  good  Mr. 
Brooke's  scrappy  slovenliness. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemai'ch,  ii. 

scrat^  (skrat),  v.  [Also,  transposed,  scart;  < 
ME.  scratten,  orig.  *scarten,  scratch :  see  scart^ 
and  shear.  Cf.  scratch^,  scrattle.']  I,  trans.  To 
scratch.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

I  will  scrat  out  those  eyes 
That  taught  him  first  to  lust. 
Gascoigne,  Philomene  (Steele  Glas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber),  p.  105. 


Bcrat 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  scratch. 

Xhet  child  .  .  .  thet  aaratteth  asenn,  and  bit  [biteth] 
upon  the  gerde.  Aneren  Riwle,  p.  186. 

2.  To  rake ;  search. 

Ambitious  mind  a  world  of  wealth  would  haue, 
So  ecratSf  and  scrapes,  for  scorf e  and  scornie  drosse. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  506. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
scrat^t  (skrat),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  slcrat; 

<  ME.  sci-at,  slcrat,  skratt,  scratte,  scart,  scrayte, 

<  AS.  *scrie,t,  an  assumed  form,  for  which  is 
found  the  appar.  deriv.  scritta  (for  *screttot),  in 
a  once-occurring  gloss,  a  hermaphrodite,  appar. 
orig.  a  'monster,'  =  OHG.  seraz,  also  scrdz, 
MHGr.  schrae,  schrdz,  also  OHG.  scrato,  MHG. 
sehrate,  schrat,  G.  schratt,  also  OHG.  MHG. 
screz,  a  goblin,  imp,  dwarf,  =  loel.  skratM,  a 
goblin,  wizard.  Hence,  from  G.,  Slovenian 
shkrat,  Bohem.  skrzhet,  slikratek,  shkrzlntek  = 
Vol.  shrzot,  a  goblin.  Of.  scraUlfi.  It  is  possible 
that  the  AS.  andB.  sense  is  due  to  some  literary 
association  with  L.  scratta,  scrattia,  scratia, 
scrapta,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  unchaste  wo- 
man.] 1.  A  hermaphrodite.  Holland,  tr.  of 
Pliny,  xxxix.  22.-2.  A  devil:  in  the  phrase 
Avd  Scrat,  Old  Scratch.    See  scratch^. 

scratch^  (skraeh),  v.  [An  extended  form  of 
serat,  due  to  confusion  with  crateh^ :  see  scrat^ 
and  cratch\  and  cf.  «co<c/»2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
mark  or  wound  slightly  on  the  surface  by  the 
scraping  or  tearing  action  of  something  rough, 
sharp,  or  pointed. 

Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii.  60. 

A  sort  of  small  sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  as  to  scratch 

«Iass.  N.  Grew,  Museum. 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape,  as  with  the  finger-nails 
or  with  a  serateher,  but  without  wounding  or 
marking,  as  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  itch- 
ing or  irritation. 

When  he  read,  he  seratch'd  his  head. 
And  rav'd  like  one  that 's  mad. 
J?oM»  Bood  and  the  Oolden  Arrow  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  388). 
Enlai^e,  diminish,  interline ; 
Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails. 

Svr^,  On  Poetry. 

3.  To  write  or  draw  hurriedly  or  awkwardly; 
scribble. 

If  any  of  their  labourers  can  scratch  out  a  pamphlet, 
they  desire  no  wit,  style,  or  argument.  Svr^ 

4.  To  dig,  scrape,  or  excavate  with  the  claws : 
as,  some  animals  scratch  holes  in  which  they 
burrow. — 5.  To  erase  or  blot  out;  obliterate; 
■expunge. 

His  last  act  is  to  try  and  get  his  name  saratched,  so  that 
lie  may  not  die  in  the  service  of  a  stranger. 

W.  H.  SueseU,  Diary  in  India,  1. 189. 
Specifically — (a)  In  horse^aeing,  to  erase,  as  the  name  of 
A  horse,  from  ore  list  of  starters. 

How's  the  horse?  .  .  .  You  haven't  scratched  him,  have 
ye,  at  the  last  minute  ?  I  tell  ye,  he'll  cai-ry  all  the  money 
to-morrow ;  and  he  ought  to  be  near  winning,  too  —  see  if 
he  won't !  Whyte  MdviUe,  White  Bose,  I.  xiii. 

<&)  In  U.  8.  politics,  to  erase  (the  name  of  a  candidate  oi^a 
printed  ballot)  by  drawing  a  line  through  it ;  hence,  to  re- 
ject (a  candidate). — To  scratch  out,  to  erase ;  rub  out ; 
obliterate. =Syn.  1.  Chafe,  Abrade,  etc.    See  sffrajte. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  use  the  nails,  claws,  or  the 
like  for  tearing  the  surface,  or  for  digging,  as 
a  hen. 

Dull  tame  things  .  .  .  that  will  neither  bite  nor  ArrateA. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

The  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  she  scratched,  and  her 
unscrupulousness  in  digging  up  the  choicest  flower  or 
vegetable  for  the  sake  of  the  fat  earth-worm  at  its  root. 
Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 

2.  To  relieve  cutaneous  irritation  by  the  scrap- 
ing action  of  the  nails  or  claws  or  of  a  serateher. 

If  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

Shak.,  M.  S.  D.,  iv.  1.  28. 

3.  In  Z7.  S.  politics,  to  expunge  or  delete  a  name 
on  a  voting-paper  or  ballot ;  reject  one  or  more 
■candidates  on  a  regular  partjr  ticket,  by  cancel- 
ing their  names  before  casting  the  ballot. 

The  greatest  scolds  are  notoriously  partisans  who  have 
themselves  scratched  and  bolted  whenever  it  was  their  in- 
terest or  pleasure  to  do  so.      The  Century,  XXXVII.  314. 

4.  In  Mlliards,  to  make  a  scratch  or  fluke. — 
To  scratch  along,  to  scramble  on  ;  get  along  somehow. 
tCoUoq.] 

"Oh,  I  suspect  well  scratch  aZong  all  right,"  Macarthy 
repUed.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXYII.  88. 

Where  the  hen  scratches.  See  hen. 
scratch^  (skraoh),  n.  and  a.  [<  scratch^,  ».]  I. 
TO.  1 .  A  break  in  the  surface  of  a  thing  made  by 
scratching,  or  by  rubbing  with  anything  point- 
ed; a  slight  farrow;  a  score:  as,  a  scratch  on 
wood  or  glass. 
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The  coarse  file  .  .  .  makes  deep  scratches  in  the  work. 
J.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  A  slight  wound ;  a  laceration ;  a  slight  in- 
cision :  as,  he  escaped  with  a  mere  scratch  on 
the  face. 

My  greatest  hurt 
Is  but  a  scratch  compar'd  to  mortal  wounds. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  i'aithf ul  Friends,  iii.  3. 

3.  pi.  A  disease  in  horses,  consisting  of  dry 
chaps,  rifts  or  scabs  between  the  heel  and 
the  pastem-joint. — 4.  In  various  contests:  (a) 
The  line  from  which  the  contestants  start. 

The  runners  stand  with  their  toes  on  the  scratch,  the 
starter  calls  "  set,"  and  the  men  assume  the  positions  which 
they  think  will  get  them  into  their  best  speed  the  quick- 
est Scribnet's  Mag.,  VII.  777. 

The  report  reached  us,  and  with  a  scurry  the  five  ponies 

came  away  from  the  scratch,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  403. 

The  scratch,  or  line  from  which  the  jump  is  taken,  is  a 

joist  some  five  inches  wide,  sunk  fiush  with  the  ground. 

The  Century,  XL.  207. 

(&)  A  line  drawn  across  a  prize-ring,  to  which 
boxers  are  brought  in  order  to  join  fight.  See 
to  come  up  to  the  scratch,  under  come,  (c)  The 
starting-point  or  time  of  starting  of  a  player 
or  contestant  who  has  to  make  the  full  score 
or  who  is  allowed  no  odds  in  a  handicap  game 
or  contest;  also,  a  player  or  competitor  hold- 
ing such  a  position. —  5.  In  Milliards,  a  stroke 
wMch  is  successful,  but  not  in  the  way  in- 
tended; a  fluke. — 6.  A  kind  of  wig  covering 
only  a  part  of  the  head;  a  scratch-wig. 

When  I  was  last  at  Paris,  no  person  of  any  condition, 
male  or  female,  appeared  but  in  full  dress,  ,  .  .  and  there 
was  not  such  a  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  peruque  ronde;  but 
at  present  I  see  a  number  of  frocks  and  scratches  in  a  morn- 
ing in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis. 

Smollett,  Travels,  vi.    (Dames.) 

7.  A  calcareous,  earthy,  or  stony  substance 
which  separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  it  for 
salt.    Mees. —  8.  A  scrawl.     [CoUoq.] 

"  This  is  Ohichely's  scratch.  What  is  he  writing  to  you 
about?"  said  Lydgate,  wonderingly,  as  he  handed  the  note 
to  her.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Ixxv. 

To  come  up  to  the  scratch.  See  come.—lo  toe  the 
scratch,  to  come  to  the  scratch ;  be  ready  to  meet  one's 
opponent.    [Colloq.] 

II.  a.  1.  Taken  at  random  or  haphazard,  or 
without  regard  to  qualifications;  taken  indis- 
criminately; heterogeneous:  as, a scrafefe crew. 
[Colloq.] 

The  corps  is  a  family  gathered  together  like  what  jock- 
eys call  a  ^'scratch  team" — a  wheeler  here  and  a  leader 
there,  with  just  smartness  enough  to  soar  above  the  level 
of  a  dull  audience.  Leoer,  Davenport  Dunn,  Ivi. 

2.  Without  handicap  or  allowance  of  time  or 
distance :  noting  a  race  or  contest  in  which  all 
competitors  start  from  the  same  mark  or  on  even 
terms,  or  a  competitor  who  receives  no  handi- 
cap allowance — Scratch  division.    See  division. 

scratch^  (skraeh),  n.  [In  the  phrase  Old  Scratch, 
a  var.  of  scrat^,  as  in  the  dial.  And  Scrat,  the 
devil:  see  scrai^.  Cf.  scratch^,  var.  of  «cra<i.] 
A  devil :  only  in  the  phrase  Old  Scratch,  the 
devil. 

scratch-awl  (skrach'&l),  n.  A  scriber  or  scribe- 
awl. 

scratch-back  (skrach'bak),  n.  Same  as  iack- 
scratcher,  1. 

scratch-brush  (skraeh'brush),  n.  A  name  of 
various  brushes,  (a)  A  brush  of  hard,  fine  brass  wire, 
used  in  metal-working,  particularly  by  workers  in  fine 
metals  and  alloys  and  electroplaters,  for  operating  upon 
metal  surtaces  to  remove  dead  luster  and  impart  bril- 
liancy. (6)  A  brush  of  iron  or  steel  wire,  used  by  brass- 
and  iron-founders  for  cleaning  sand  from  castings,  (c)  A 
brush  of  fine  spun  glass,  sometimes  used  by  elecl^oplaters 
for  imparting  brillfint  surfaces  to  articles  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy. 

scratch-coat  (skrach'kot),  n.  In  plastering, 
the  rough  coat  of  plaster  first  laid  on.  in  two- 
coat  plastering,  it  is  also  called,  when  laid  on  lath,  the 
laying-coat,  and  when  laid  on  brick  the  rendering-coat. 
In  three-coat  plastering,  it  is  called  the  pHcking^p  coat 
when  laid  on  lath,  roughing-in  coat  when  laid  on  brick. 
It  is  named  scratch-coat  from  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
roughened  by  scratching  the  surtace  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument before  it  is  set  hard,  in  order  that  the  next  coat 
may  more  strongly  adhere  to  it. 

scratch-comma  (skrach'kom'''a),  n.  la  print- 
ing, a  diagonal  line  of  the  form  /,  used!^  as  a 
comma  by  Caxton.    Compare  soUdus. 

scratch-cradle  (skrach'kra"dl),  n.  Same  as 
cat's-cradle. 

scratched  (skraeh t),  a.  [<  scratch  + -ed^.']  In 
ceram.,  decorated  with  scratches  or  rough  in- 
cisions in  the  paste.— Scratched  lacquer.  See 
lacquer. 

serateher  (skrach'^r),  n.  [<  scratch^  v.,  + 
-erl.]  One  who  or  that  which  scratches.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  An  implement  for  scrAching  to  allay  irrita- 
tion. Seebaek-scraicher,!.  (p) pi.  In omith.,  the Basoresoi 
gallinaceous  birds ;  the  scrapers,    (c)  In  U.  S.  politics,  one 
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who  erases  a  name  or  names  from  a  ballot  before  voting 
it;  one  who  rejects  one  or  more  names  on  a  ticket  (d)  A 
day-book.    [U.  S.] 

He  (a  bank-teller]  would  not  enter  deposits  in  his  serateher 
after  a  certain  hour.  Phila.  Ledger,  Dec.  30, 1887. 

scratch-figure  (skrach'fig"§r),  n.  In  printing, 
a  type  of  a  figure  crossed  by  an  erasing  Une: 
usea  in  elementary  arithmetics  to  illustrate 
banceling. 

scratch-finish  (skraeh'fin"'ish),  n.  A  finish  for 
decorative  objects  of  metal-work,  in  which  a 
surface  otherwise  smooth  is  diversified  by  small 
curved  scratches  forming  irregular  soroUs  over 
the  whole  field. 

scratch-grass  (skraeh 'gras),  n.  1.  The  ar- 
row-leafed tear-thumb.  Polygonum  sagitiatum. 
[U.  S.]  —  2.  Same  as  scratchmeed. 

scratchingly  (skrach'ing-li),  adiv.  With  scratch- 
ing action.     [Bare.] 

Like  a  cat,  when  scratchingly  she  wheels  about  after  a 
mouse.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  a 

scratchings  (skraeh'ingz),  n.pl.  [Cf.  scratch^, 
n.,  7.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  sear- 
elngSji  searce,  a  sieve.]  Refuse  matter  strained 
out  of  fat  when  it  is  melted  and  purified; 
scraps.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

She'd  take  a  big  cullender  to  strain  her  lard  wi',  and  then 
wonder  as  the  scratchins  run  through. 

Oeorge  Miot,  Adam  Bede,  xviii. 

scratch-pan  (skrach'pan),  n.  A  pan  in  salt- 
works to  receive  the  scratch. 

scratchweed  (skraeh'wed),  n.  The  cleavers  or 
goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine.  The  stems  are  prick- 
ly backward,  and  the  leaves  rough  on  the  margin  and 
midrib.    [Prov.  Bug.] 

scratch-wig  (sfirach'wig),  n.    A  kind  of  wig 

that  covers  only  a  part  of  the  head ;  a  scratch. 

His  scraieh  wig  on  one  side,  his  head  crowned  with  a 

bottle-slider,  his  eye  leering  with  an  expression  betwixt 

fun  and  the  effects  of  wine.    Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxvi 

scratch-work  (skraeh 'wferk),  n.  WaU-deco- 
ration  executed  by  laying  on  the  face  of  a 
building,  or  the  like,  a  coat  of  colored  plaster, 
and  covering  it  with  a  coat  of  white  plaster, 
which  is  then  scratched  through  in  any  design, 
so  that  the  colored  ground  appears;  graffito 
decoration. 

scratchy  (skrach'i),  a.     [<  scratch  +  -^i.]     1. 

Consisting  of  mere  scratches,  or  presenting  the 

appearance  of  such;  ragged;  rough;  irregular. 

The  illustrations,  though  a  little  scratchy,  are  fairly 

good.  The  Nation,  XXVII.  481. 

2.  Scratching;  that  scratches,  scrapes,  or 
grates:  as,  a,seratchypeii.;  &  scratchy  noise, — 3. 
Of  little  depth  of  soil ;  consisting  of  rocks  barely 
covered  with  soil:  as,  scratchy  land.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4.  Wearing  a  scratch-wig. 

Scratchy  Foxton  and  he  [Neuberg]  are  much  more  toler- 
able together.    Carlyle,  in  Froude  (Life  in  London,  xxiv.). 

ECrattle  (skrat'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrattled, 
pvi- scrattling.  [Freq.  of  «cra<i,®.]  To  scram- 
ble ;  scuttle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

In  another  minute  a  bouncing  and  scrattling  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  and  a  white  bull-dog  rushed  in. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  I.  iii. 

scrault,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  scrawl'^. 

scraunch  (skranch),  v.  t.  Same  as  scrunch  or 
scrunch. 

scraw  (skrfi,),  n.  [<  Gael,  scrath,  sgraith,  a  turf, 
sodj  greensward  (sgrathan,  a  little  peeling  or 
paring),  z=  Ir.  scrath,  a  turf,  =  W.  ysgrawen,  a 
hard  crust,  what  forms  a  crust.]  A  turf;  a 
sod.     [Ireland  and  Scotland.] 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of  cut- 
ting seraws  (as  they  call  them)^  which  is  flaying  ofl  the 
green  surface  of  the  ground  to  cover  their  cabins  or  make 
up  their  ditches.  Swift,  Drapier's  Letters,  vii 

scrawet,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  scrow. 

scrawUt  (skrai),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  scraul, 
scroll;  <  ME.  scraulen,  crawl;  a  form  of  oraim 
with  intensive  s  prefixed:  see  crawV-.']  To 
creepy  crawl;  by  extension,  to  swarm  with 
crawling  things. 

To  ryuer  scravled  with  the  multitude  of  frogges  in 
steade  of  fyszshes.  Coverdale,  Wisdom  xix.  10. 

The  ryuer  shall  seravle  with  frogges. 

Coverdale,  Ex.  viiL  3. 
SCrawU  (skrai),  n.    [<  serawU,  v.    Indef.  2  per- 
haps suggested  by  trawl.'i    1 .  The  young  of  the 
dog-crab.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

On  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 
And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play. 

Tennyson,  The  Sailor  Boy. 
2.  A  trawl.  [Newfoundland  to  New  Jersey.] 
scrawl2  (skrai),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  scraU, 
a  contr.  form  of  «cro&&fc,  perhaps  confused  with 
scrawlK}  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  or  mark  awk- 
wardly and  irregularly  vrith  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
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other  marking  implement;  write  awkwardly, 
hastily,  or  carelessly ;  scribble :  as,  to  scraml  a 
letter ;  also,  to  make  irregular  Unes  or  bad  writ- 
ing on:  as,  to  scrawl  a  piece  of  paper. 
Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part, 
And  think  thou  seest  its  owner's  heart, 
SerawVd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light.  Swift. 

2.  To  mark  with  irregular  wandering  or  zig- 
zag lines :  as,  eggs  scrawled  with  black  (natu- 
Tal  marking). 

II.  intrans.  To  write  unskilfrdly  and  inele- 
gantly. 

I  gat  paper  in  a  blink. 
And  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink.  .  .  . 
Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl. 

Bums,  Second  Epistle  to  J.  Lapiaik. 

scrawl^  (skrai),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  scrall; 

<  scrawl^,  ».]  A  piece  of  unskilful  or  inelegant 
writing ;  also,  a  piece  of  hasty,  bad  writing. 

1  .  .  .  should  think  myself  exceeding  fortunate  could 
I  make  a  real  discovery  of  the  Cardinal's  ashes,  of  which, 
&c.,  more  another  time,  for  I  believe  I  have  tired  you  now 
with  my  seraU. 

B.  WiUis,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  II.  20. 
Mr.  Wycherley,  hearing,  from  me  how  welcome  his  let- 
ters would  be,  writ  to  you,  in  which  I  inserted  my  scrawl. 

Pope. 
scrawl^  (skrai),  n.     [Prob.  a  contraetion   of 
*seraggle,  dim.  of  scrag^.']    A  ragged,  broken 
branch  of  a  tree ;  brushwood.     [New  Eng.] 
scrawler  (skra'lSr),  n.    [<  scrawl^,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  scrawls ;  a  hasty  or  awkward  writer. 
scrawly(skra'li),«!.    [<  scrawl'^ +  -y\^   Scrawl- 
ing;  loose;  ill-formed  and  irregular:  noting 
writing  or  manuscript.     [Colloq.] 
scrawm  (skr&m),  v.  t.    [Prob.  <  D.  schrammen 
=  MLG.  schrammen,  scratch ;  from  the  noun,  D. 
schram,  a,  wound,  rent,  =  Gr.  Schramm,  schram, 
schramme,  a  wound,  =  Icel.  skrdma  =  Bw.  skrd- 
ma  =  Dan.  shramme,  a  scar ;  prob.  ult.  <  ■/  slcar, 
cut:  see  shear'^.l    To  tear;  scratch.     [North. 
Eng.] 

He  scravmCd  an'  scratted  my  f  a&ce  like  a  cat. 

Tennyson,  Northern  Cobbler. 

^crawniness  (skr&'ni-nes),  n.  Scrawny,  raw- 
boned,  or  lanky  character  or  appearance. 

scrawny  (skr^'ni),  a.  [A  dial,  form  of  scranny, 
now  prevalent:  see  scranm/.']  Meager;  wasted; 
raw-boned;  lean:  as,  a  scrawM^  person;  scrawny 
hens. 

White-livered,  hatchet-faced,  tliin-blooded,  scrawny  re- 
formers. J,  G.  Holland,  Timothy  Titoomb. 

scray,  scraye  (skra)^ra.  [<  W.  ysgrdell,  ysgrden, 
the  sea-swallow,  =  Bret,  shram,  >  P.  screau,  the 
small  sea-gull,  Larus  ridihvm,clMS.'\  The  com- 
mon tern  or  sea-swallow,  Sterna  hirundo.  See 
cut  under  tern.     [Eng.] 

screablef  (skre'a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  soreare,  hawk, 
hem,  +  -hie.']  That  may  be  spit  out.  Bailey, 
1731. 

screak  (skrek),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  soreeJc, 
serieh ;  now  usually  assibilated  termiinally 
screech  or  initially  shriek,  being  subject,  like 
other  supposed  imitative  words,  to  consider- 
able variation:  see  screech,  and  sorike,  shriek, 
shrike'^.']  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  or  out- 
cry; scream  or  screech;  also,  to  creak,  as  a 
door  or  wheel. 

I  would  become  a  cat. 
To  combat  with  the  creeping  mouse 
And  scratch  the  screekmg  rat. 

TurlerMle,  The  Louer. 

screak  (skrek).  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  scrike; 

<  screak,  v.  Of.  screech,  shriek,  shrike^,  ».]  A 
creaking ;  a  screech ;  a  creaking  sound. 

scream  (skrem),  v.i.     [<  MB.  scremen,  screamen, 

<  loel.  skrsema  =  Sw.  sJcramma  =  Dan.  skreemme, 
scare,  terrify;  cf.  Sw.  skrdn,  a  scream,  skrdna, 
whimper;  prob.  ult.  akin  to  Sw.  skrika,  Dan. 
skrige,  shriek  (see  screak,  shriek,  shrike^),  Dan. 
siersekhe,  scare,  E.  shrill,  Sc.  slwrl,  cry  aloud, 
Gr.  sohreien,  D.  schreyen,  Sw.  skria,  cry  aloud, 
shriek,  etc.  (see  skire).]  1.  To  cry  out  vrith 
shrill  voice ;  give  vent  or  utterance  to  a  sharp 
or  piercing  outcry;  utter  shrill  cries,  as  in  fright 
or  extreme  pain,  delight,  etc. 

I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets  cry. 

SMk.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 16. 

Never  peacock  against  rain 
Seream'd  as  you  did  for  water. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  5. 

2.  To  give  out  a  shrill  sound :  as,  the  railway 
whistle  screamed.  =  Syn.  See  scream,  n. 
scream  (skrem),  «.     [_<.  scream,  v.]     1.  A  sharp, 
piercing  sound  or  cry,  as  one  uttered  in  fright, 
pain,  etc. 

Diamal  sereami,  .  .  . 
Shrieks  of  woe. 

Pope  Ode,  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1.  67. 
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Z.  A  sharp,  harsh  sound. 

The  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragg'd  down  by  the 
wave.  Tennysfm,  Maud,  iit 

=  Syn.  Scream,  Shriek,  Screech.  A  shriek  Is  sharper, 
more  sudden,  and.  when  due  to  fear  or  pain,  indicative  of 
more  terror  or  distress  than  a  scfrewm.  Screech  emphasizes 
the  disagreeableness  of  the  sharpness  or  shrillness,  and 
its  lack  of  dignity  in  a  person.  It  is  more  distinctly  figu- 
rative to  speak  of  the  shriek  of  a  locomotive  than  to  speak 
of  its  seream  or  screech. 
screamer  (skre'm6r),  n.  [<  scream,  v.,  +  -eri.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  screams. 

The  screamer  aforesaid  added  good  features  and  bright 
eyes  to  the  powers  of  her  lungs. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxvi. 
3.  In  ornith.,  specifically,  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent birds,  (a)  The  cariama  or  seriema,  Cariama 
eristata,  more  fully  called  crested  screamer.  See  cut  under 
seriema.  (fi)  Any  member  of  the  family  Palamedeidie. 
The  horned  screamer  is  PalMmedea  cortmta;  crested 
screamers  are  Chauna  chavaria  and  C.  derWana.  See  cut 
under  Palamedea.  (e)  The  European  swift,  Cypselus  apus. 
See  cut  under  Cypselus.  [Local,  British.] 
3.  Somethingvery  great,  excellent,  or  exciting; 
a  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  or  draws 
forth  screams  of  astonishment,  delight,  etc.;  a 
whacker;  a  bouncer.     [Slang,  U.  8.] 

If  he 's  a  specimen  of  the  Choctaws  that  live  in  these 
parts,  they  are  screamers.  Thorpe,  Backwoods. 

screaming  (skre'ming),  p.  a.  1.  Crying  or 
sounding  shrilly. — 2.  Causing  a  scream:  as, 
a  screaming  farce  (one  calculated  to  make  the 
audience  scream  with  laughter). 
scree^  (skre),  n.  [<  Icel.  shritha  (=  Sw.  Dan. 
slcred),  a  landslip  on  a  hillside  (frequent  in 
Icel.  local  names,  as  Skritha,  Skrith-u^klaiistr, 
Skrithndalr,  etc.;  skrithu-fall,  an  avalanche),  < 
skritha,  creep,  crawl,  move,  glide,  =  AS.  scri- 
than,  go:  see  scrithe.]  A  pUe  of  debris  at  the 
base  of  a  cliff ;  a  talus.  [Used  in  both  the  sin- 
gular and  the  plural  with  the  same  meaning.] 

A  landslip,  a  steep  slope  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  cov- 
ered with  sliding  atones,  in  Westmoreland  c^led  screes. 
Cath.  Ang.,  p.  326,  note. 

Before  I  had  got  half  way  up  the  screes,  which  gave  way 
and  rattled  beneath  me  at  every  step.  Smithey. 

scree2(skre), «.  [Adial.abbr.  of  screen.]  Arid- 
die  or  coarse  sieve.    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

screech  (skrech),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  skreedh, 
skriech,  dial,  also scritch;  <  ME.  schrichen,  scrik- 
en,  shryken,  schriken,  sh/riken,  <  Icel.  skrsekja, 
shriek,  skrilga,  titter,  =  Sw.  skrika  =  Dan. 
skrige,  shriek:  see  shriek  and  screak,  other 
forms  of  the  same  ult.  imitative  word.]  I.  in- 
trans. To  cry  out  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice; 
scream  harshly  or  stridently ;  shriek. 

And  the  synfulle  thare-with  ay  cry  and  sicryke. 

Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  L  7317. 
The  screech-owl  screeching  loud. 

Shak.,M..  N.  D.,  v.  1.  383. 
=  Std.  See  scream,  n. 
II,  trans.  To  utter  (a  screech). 

And  when  she  saw  the  red,  red  blude, 
A  loud  skriech  skrieehed  she. 

LamvmSMn  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  310). 

screech  (skrech),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  skreech, 
skriech,  scritch;  <  screech,  v.  Cf.  Sw.skri,  skrik 
=  Dan.  skrig,  a  shriek :  see  shriek.']  1 .  A  sharp, 
shrill  cry;  a  harsh  scream. 

Forthwith  there  was  heard  a  great  lamentation,  accom- 
panyed  with  groans  and  skreechea. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  9. 
The  birds  obscene  .  .  . 
With  hollow  screeches  fled  the  dire  repast. 

P<^,  tr.  of  Statius  s  Thebaid,  i. 

2.  Any  sharp,  shrill  noise :  as,  the  screech  of  a 
railway-whistle. 

She  heard  with  silent  petulance  the  harsh  screech  of 

Philip's  chair  as  he  heavily  dragged  it  on  the  stone  floor. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iv. 

3.  In  ornith.,  the  mistlethrush,  Tv/rdus  viscmo- 
rus,    [Prov.  Eng.]  =  Syn.  SAriei, 'etc.    See  scream. 

screech-cock  (skrech  kok),  n.  Same  as  screech, 
3.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

screecher  (skre'ch6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  screeches ;  a  screamer.—  2.  Specifically, 
in  ornith. :  (a)  The  swift,  Cypselus  apus.  Also 
screamer,  squealer,    (fi)  pi.  The  Strepitores. 

screech-hawk  (skrech'hak),  «.  The  night- 
jar or  churr-owl,  a  goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  ew- 
ropsBits.   See  cut  under  nightjar.    [Local,  Eng.] 

screech-martin  (skrech'mar'''tin),  n.  The  swift, 
Cypselus  apus.     [Local,  Eng.] 

screech-owl  (skreeh'oul),  n.  [Also  formerly 
or  dial,  scritch-owl  (=  Sw.  skrik-uggla) ;  <  screech, 
scritch^,  +  owl^.]  -An  owl  that  screeches,  as  dis- 
tingaished  from  one  that  hoots:  applied  to  va- 
rious species.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  a  common  name 
of  the  barn-owl.  In  the  United  States  it  is  speciflcally 
applied  to  the  small  homed  owls  of  the  genus  Scops  (or 
Megascops).  See  red  owl  (under  retfi),  and  compare  saw- 
whet. 
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Battes,  Owles,  and  Scritch^owles,  birds  of  darknesse,  were 
the  obiects  of  their  darkened  Deuotions. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  697. 

A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more 
than  a  band  of  robbers.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  7. 

screech-thrush  (skrech'thrush),  n.  The  mistle- 
thrush, Tiirdus  visdvorus.    MacgilUvray. 

screechy  (skre'ohi),  a.  [<  screech,  n.,  +  -yK] 
1.  ShriU  and  harsh,  like  a  screech.  Cock- 
burn. —  2.  Given  to  screeching;  screamy;  loud- 
mouthed: as,  a  screechy  woman. 

screed  (skred),  n.  [A  var.  of  shred;  <  ME.  screde, 
AS.  scredde,  a  shred:  see  shred,  an  assibilated 
form,  with  shortened  vowel.]  1 .  A  piece  torn 
off ;  a  shred :  as,  a  screed  of  cloth.  [Now  chief- 
ly Scotch.] — 2.  A  long  strip  of  anything; 
hence,  a  prolonged  tirade ;  a  harangue. 

Some  reference  to  infant-schools  drew  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge forth  from  his  retirement  in  an  easy-chair  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  he  launched  out  into  a  Coleridgean  screed  on  edu- 
cation. Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  46. 

Shall  I  name  these,  and  turn  my  screed  into  a  catalogue  ? 
D.  Q.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  iii. 

3.  In  plastering :  (a)  A  strip  of  mortar  about 
6  or  8  inches  wide,  by  which  any  surface  about 
to  be  plastered  is  divided  into  bays  or  compart- 
ments .  The  screeds  are  4, 6,  of  6  feet  apart,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  are  accurately  formed  in  the  same 
plane  by  the  plumb-rule  and  straight-edge.  They  thus 
form  gages  for  the  rest  of  the  work,  the  interspaces  being 
filled  out  flush  with  them,  (ft)  A  strip  of  wood  simi- 
larly used. — 4.  The  act  of  rending  or  tearing; 
a  rent ;  a  tear. 

When  .  .  .  lasses  gi'e  my  heart  a  screed,  .  .  . 

I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed ; 

It  gi'es  me  ease.  Bums,  To  W.  Simpson. 
A  screed  o'  drink,  a  supply  of  drink  in  a  general  sense ; 
hence,  a  drinking-bout.     [Scotch.]— Floating  screed. 


screed  (skred),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  s'hred,  v.,  as 
screed,  n.,  is  of  shred,  n,:  see  screed,  n.,  and 
shred,  v.]  1.  To  rend;  tear. — 2.  To  repeat 
glibly;  dash  ofiE  with  spirit. 

Wee  Davock  's  tum'd  sae  gleg, .  .  . 
He'll  screed  you  aS  Effectual  Calling 
As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwalling. 

Burns,  The  Inventory. 

screed-coat  (skred'kot),  n.  In  plastering,  a  coat 
made  even  or  flush  with  the  screeds.  See 
screed,  n.,  3. 

screeket,  v.  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  screak. 

screen  (skren),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  skreen, 
skreine,  scriene,  <  MB.  scren,  a  screen  (against 
fire  or  wind),  <  OP.  escren,  escrein,  escran,  a 
screen  (against  a  fire),  the  tester  of  a  bed,  P. 
ecran,  a  screen ;  origin  uncertain ;  perhaps  re- 
lated to  OP.  escrene,  escriene,  escrenne,  escreigne, 
ecreigne,  ecraigne,  ecraime,  screigne,  etc.,  P. 
4craigne,  a  wattled  hut,  <  OHGr.  scranna,  skran- 
na,  MH(j.  sehranne,  a  bench,  court,  G-.  schranne, 
bench,  shambles,  a  railing,  rack,  grate,  court. 
The  word  is  glossed  in  ME.  'bjscrimum,  scrine- 
um,  as  if  identified  with  L.  scrinium,  a  shrine : 
see  shrimp.]  1.  A  covered  framework,  parti- 
tion, or  curtain,  either  movable  or  fixed,  which 


Fire-screen,  covered  with  tapestry. —  Louis-Seize  style. 

serves  to  protect  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
of  a  fire,  from  rain,  wind,  or  cold,  or  from 
other  inconvenience  or  danger,  or  to  shelter 
from  observation,  conceal,  shut  off  the  view, 
or  secure  privacy:  as,  a  ^e-screen;  a  folding 
screen;  a  window-screen,  etc. ;  hence,  such  a 
covered  framework,  curtain,  etc.,  used  for  some 
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other  piorpose :  as,  a  screen  upon  ■which  images 
may  be  oast  by  a  magic  lantern;  in  general, 
any  shelter  or  means  of  concealment. 

Your  leafy  aereens.  Shak.,  Miusbeth,  v.  6. 1. 

There  is  .  .  .  great  use  of  ambitious  men  in  being 
screens  to  princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy. 

Bacon,  Ambition. 

Mill.  Mincing,  stand  between  me  and  his  Wit. 

If  it.  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  Skreen  before  a  great  Fire. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ii.  4. 
Specifically,  in  arch. :  (a)  An  ornamental  partition  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  usually  so  placed  in  a  church  or  other 
building  as  to  shut  out  an  aisle  from  the  choir,  a  private 
chapel  &om  a  transept,  the  nave  from  the  choir,  the  high 


Screen. —  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  England, 
looking  toward  the  nave. 

altar  from  the  east  end,  an  altar-tomb  from  a  public  pas- 
sage, or  to  fill  any  similar  purpose.  See  perclose,  and  cut 
under  organ-sereen.  (6)  In  some  medieval  and  similar 
halls,  a  partition  extending  across  the  lower  end,  forming 
a  lobby  within  the  main  entrance-doors,  and  having  often 
a  gallery  above,  (c)  An  architecturally  decorated  wall 
inclosing  a  courtyard  or  the  like.  Such  a  feature  as  the 
entire  facade  of  a  church  may  be  considered  as  a  screen 
when  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  interior  structure, 
as  is  commouly  the  case  in  Italian  and  frequent  in  Eng- 
lish churches,  but  is  merely  a  decorative  mask  for  the 
building  behind  it.    See  ciit  under  reredos. 

The  screen  of  arches  recently  discovered  in  the  hdtel  of 
the  Prefecture  at  Angers. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  490. 

The  western  fagade  ...  of  Lincoln  consists  of  a  vast 
arcaded  screen  unbroken  by  upright  divisions,  with  a  level 
cornice  terminating  its  mmtiplied  horizontal  lines. 

C.  H.  JUoare,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  162. 

2.  A  kind  of  riddle  or  sieve.  Especially— (o)  A 
sieve  used  by  farmers  for  sifting  earth  or  seeds.  Other 
screens  for  grain  and  other  substances  are  in  the  shape 
of  cylinders,  some  having  knockers  or  brushes  as  in  a 
flour-bolt.  See  cuts  under  pearling^mUl.  (6)  A  wire 
sieve  for  sifting  sand,  gravel,  etc.  See  sand-sereen  (with 
cut),  (e)  In  7rt£tal.f  a  perforated  plate  of  metal,  used  in 
the  dressing  of  ores.  The  screens  of  a  stamp-mill  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  mortars,  and  regulate  the  fineness  to 
which  the  material  has  to  be  reduced  before  it  can  pass 
through,  and  thus  escape  further  comminution,  (d)  An 
apparatus  for  sizing  coal  in  a  coal-breaker.  Screens  of 
cast-iron  are  used  for  the  coarser  sizes,  and  of  woven  wire 
for  the  very  smallest  (e)  A  device  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  flsh  up  a  stream,  made  of  common  wire  painted  with  tar, 
or  strips  of  laths  planed  and  nailed  to  a  strong  frame :  em- 
ployed by  flsh-breeders. 

3.  A  large  scarf  forming  a  kind  of  plaid. 
[Scotch.] 

The  want  of  the  screen,  which  was  drawn  over  the  head 
like  a  veil,  she  supplied  by  a  bongrace,  as  she  called  it : 
a  large  straw  bonnet,  like  those  worn  by  the  English 
maidens  when  labouring  in  the  fields. 

SeoU,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxviii. 

Folding  screen,  (a)  A  screen  consisting  of  several  leaves 
or  fiats  hinged  together  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  are 
opened  at  an  angle  the  screen  will  stand  firmly.  (6)  A 
screen  supported  on  cross-rails,  feet,  or  the  like,  enabling 
it  to  stand  firmly,  and  with  hinged  flaps  which  when  open- 
ed increase  its  width. — Ladder-SCieens,  coverings  put 
underneath  ladders  on  board  ship  to  prevent  the  feet  of 
those  going  up  and  down  from  being  seen.  The  ladders 
when  BO  covered  are  said  to  be  dressed. — magazine- 
screen  (natft.),  a  curtain  made  of  baize,  flannel,  or  fear- 
naught,  and  having  an  aperture  closed  by  a  flap.  In  time 
of  action,  or  when  the  magazine  is  open,  this  curtain  is 
hung  before  the  scuttle  leading  from  the  magazine,  and 
the  cartridges  are  passed  through  the  aperture  for  distri- 
bution to  the  guns.— Magnetic  screen.  See  magnetic. 
— Screen  bulkhead.  See  bulkhead. 
screen  (skren),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  skreen; 
i  screen,  n.']  1.  To  shelter  or  protect  from  in- 
convenience, injury,  danger,  or  observation; 
cover;  conceal. 
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Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  sareen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

MUtm,  P.  K.,  iv.  30. 
The  Romans  still  he  well  did  use. 
Still  screen'd  their  Roguery. 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  st.  30. 
2.  To  sift  or  riddle  by  passing  through  a  screen: 
as,  to  screen  coal.^Syn.  1.  To  defend,  hide,  mask, 
cloak,  shroud. 
screener  (skre'nfer),  n.  One  who  screens,  in 
either  sense. 

Engine  men,  bank  hands,  screeners,  all  wanted  a  rise, 
and  in  most  cases  got  it.  The  Engineer,  LXX.  259. 

screening-machine  (skre'ning-ma-shen")}  n. 
An  apparatus  having  a  rotary  motion,  used 
for  screening  or  sifting  coal,  stamped  ores,  and 
the  like. 

screenings  (skre'ningz),  n.  pi.  [Verbal  n.  of 
screen,  v7\  1.  The  refuse  matter  left  after  sift- 
ing coal,  etc. — 2.  The  small  or  defective  grains 
of  wheat  separated  by  sifting. 

screes  (skrez),  n.  pi.    Same  as  scree^. 

screeve  (skrev),  v.  [Prob.  <  Dan.  shrive,  write : 
see  scribe.']  To  write  or  draw ;  write  a  begging 
letter,  etc.     [Thieves'  slang.] 

screever  (skre'v6r),  n.  [Prob.  <  Dan.  skriver, 
scribe,  <  shrive,  write:  see  screeve.]  One  who 
writes  begging  letters,  or  draws  oolored-chalk 
pictures  on  the  pavements.  [Thieves'  slang.] 
The  screeeers,  or  Writers  of  Begging-letters  and  Peti- 
tions.        Ribtan-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  649. 

screeving  (skre'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  screeve, 
v.,  prob.  <  Dan.  shrive,  <  L.  scribere,  write :  see 
shrive.]  Begging  by  means  of  letters,  petitions, 
or  the  like;  writing  false  or  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  afflictions  and  privations,  in  order  to 
receive  charity;  drawing  or  writing  on  the  pave- 
ments with  colored  chalks.  [Thieves'  slang.] 
I  then  took  to  screevijig  (writing  on  the  stones).  I  got 
my  head  shaved,  and  a  cloth  tied  round  my  jaws,  and 
wrote  on  the  flags  "Illness  and  Want,"  though  I  was  never 
better  in  my  life,  and  always  had  a  good  bellyfull  be- 
fore I  started  of  a  morning. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  461. 

screfet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheriff^. 

Scremerston  crow.    The  hooded  crow. 

screnet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  screen. 

screwi  (skro),  n.  [Formerly  also  scrue;  =  MD. 
scltroeve,  D.  schroef,  scrUve,  schrOaie  =  MLG. 
schruve,  LG.  schrvm'e,  schruwe  =  MHG.  schrube, 
G.  schraube,  G.  dial,  schrauf,  schrmifen  (cf .  Euss. 
shcJmrupu,  <  G.)  =  Icel.  skrufa  =  Sw.  shruf  = 
Dan.  shrue,  a  screw  (external  screw) ;  <  OF.  es- 
croue,  escroe,  esoro,  F.  ierou,  the  hole  in  which 
a  screw  turns,  an  internal  screw,  a  nut ;  prob. 
<  L.  scrobis,  rarely  «oro6s,  a  ditch,  trench,  grave, 
in  ML.  used  also  of  the  holes  or  furrows  made 
by  rooting  swine  (cf .  L.  serofa,  a  sow) :  see  scro- 
biculate,  scrofula.  The  Teut.  forms  are  all  de- 
rived (through  the  LG.)  from  the  OF.,  with 
change  of  sense,  as  in  E.,  from  'internal  screw' 
to  'external  screw.'  In  defs.  5,  6,  7,  etc.,  the 
noun  is  from  the  verb.]  If.  The  hole  in  which 
a  screw  (in  sense  2)  turns. —  2.  A  cylinder  of 
wood  or  metal  having  a  spiral  ridge  (the  thread) 
winding  round  it,  usually  turning  in  a  hollow 
cylinder,  in  which  a  spiral  channel  is  cut  cor- 
responding to  the  ridge.  These  convex  and  concave 
spirals,  with  their  supports,  are  often  called  the  screw  and 
nvt,  and  also  the  external  or  male  screw  and  the  internal  or 
female  screw  respectively.    The  screw  forms  one  of  the  six 


Samples  of  variously  formed  Screws  used  in  Carriage-making  and 
Carpentry :  a,  6,  c,  d,  e  are  special  forms  of  wood-screws  in  common 
use. 

mechanical  powers,  and  is  virtually  a  spiral  inclined  plane 
— only,  the  inclined  plane  is  commonly  used  to  overcome 
gravity,  while  the  screw  is  more  often  used  to  overcome 
some  other  resistance.  Screws  are  righi  or  left  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  spiral.  They  are  used  (1)  for  bal- 
ancing forces,  as  the  jack-screw  against  gravity,  the  pro- 
peller-screw against  the  resistance  of  water,  ordinary 
screws  against  friction  in  fastening  pieces  together,  the 
screw-press  against  elasticity,  etc. ;  and  (2)  for  magnify- 
ing a  motion  and  rendering  it  easily  manageable  and  mea- 
surable, as  in  the  screw-feet  of  instruments,  micrometer- 


screw 

screws,  etc  Forthe^feAof  ascrew,  seepffcAi,7(6).  See 
also  leaMng-sereui,  leveling-screw. 

3.  A  spiral  shell;  a  screw-shell. 

His  small  private  box  was  full  of  peg-tops,  .  .  .  screws, 
birds'  eggs,  etc.       T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  3. 

4.  A  screw  propeller.— 5.  [Short  for  screw 
steamer.]  A  steam-vessel  propelled  by  means 
of  a  screw  propeller.— 6.  A  small  parcel  of 
tobacco  done  up  in  paper  with  twisted  ends, 
and  usually  sold  for  a  penny.    [Gtreat  Britain.] 

I  never  was  admitted  to  offer  them  [cigars]  in  a  parlour 
or  tap-room ;  that  would  have  interfered  with  the  order 
for  scretvs  (penny  papers  of  tobacco).  ,     ,      „ 

Mayliew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  494. 

7.  A  turn  of  a  screw. 

Strained  to  the  last  screw  he  can  bear. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  386. 

8.  A  twist  or  turn  to  one  side :  as,  to  give  a 
billiard-ball  a  screw  by  striking  it  low  down  or 
on  one  side  with  a  sharp,  sudden  blow.  Com- 
pare English,  5. 

The  nice  Management  of  .  .  .  [the  beau's]  Italian  Snufif 
box,  and  the  affected  Screw  of  his  Body,  makes  up  a  great 
Part  of  his  Conversation. 

Quoted  in  Ashlon's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[1. 140. 

9.  Pressure :  usually  with  ifee.     [Slang.] 
However,  I  will  put  the  screw  on  them.    They  shall  have 

nothing  from  me  till  they  treat  her  better. 

H.  KingOey,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xxvii. 

10.  A  professor  or  tutor  who  requires  students 
to  work  hard,  or  who  subjects  them  to  strict  ex- 
amination. [College  slang,  U.  8.] — 11.  Wages 
or  salary.     [Slang.] 

He  had  wasted  all  his  weekly  serew. 
And  was  in  debt  some  sixpences  besides. 

Ausliralian  Printer^  Keepsake.    (Ldand.) 

12.  In  math.,  a  geometrical  form  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  an  axis,  or  straight 
line  given  in  position,  with  a  pitch  or  linear 
magnitude.— Archimedean  screw.  See  Archimedean. 
—  A  screw  loose,  something  defective  or  wrong,  as  with 
a  scheme  or  an  indlviduaL 

My  uncle  was  conflrmed  in  his  original  impression  that 
something  dark  and  mysterious  was  going  forward,  or,  as 
he  always  said  himself,  ''that  there  was  a  serew  loose  some- 
where." Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 
Aiudllary  screw,  a  screw  propeller  in  a  vessel  having 
sail-power  as  her  main  reliance,  generally  so  fitted  that  it 
can  be  hoisted  clear  of  the  water  when  not  in  use.  See 
cut  under  banjo-frame. —  Aii-rlHary  steering-screw,  a 
secondary  screw  exerting  its  force  at  an  angle  with  the 
plane  of  symmetry  of  a  vessel,  and  used  to  increase  a  ves- 
sel's manageableness. — Back-center  screw.  See  back- 
ceTiter.- Backlaslt  of  a  screw.  See  backkish.—'BlalCB's 
screw,  a  screw-bolt  having  an  eye  in  one  end  and  a 
screw-thread  cut  in  the  other ;  an  eye-bolt.—  Compound, 
coreciprocal  screw.  See  the  adjectives.— Differen- 
tial screw,  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  male  screw 
working  in  a  female  screw  and  having  a  female  screw 
cut  through  its  axis  with  a  different  pitch,  a  second  male 
screw  working  in  this.  If  the  hollow  screw  is  turned 
while  the  inner  one  is  prevented  from  turning,  the 
latter  advances  proportionally  to  the  difference  of  the 
pitches.- Double  screw,  a  screw  which  has  two  consecu- 
tive spiral  ridges  or  threads,  both  having  the  same  pitch. 
—Endless  screw.  See  cradfe««.— Female  screw.  See/«- 
7)uz2e.— Flat  screw,  a  spiral 
groove  cut  in  the  face  of  a  disk, 
which  by  its  revolution  com- 
municates a  rectilinear  mo- 
tion to  a  sliding  bar  carrying  a 
pin  which  works  in  the  groove. 
— Fossil  screw.  See  fossil 
and  screwstone.—lBin&ey'B 
screw,  a  screw  cut  on  a  solid, 
of  such  form  that  if  any  plane 
be  taken  through  its  longitu- 
dinal axis,  the  intersections  of 
the  plane  by  the  perimeter  are 
arcs  of  the  pitch-circle  of  a 
wheel  into  which  the  screw  is 
intended  to  work.  It  is  so 
named  from  having  been  first 
employed  by  Mr.  Hindley  of 
York  in  England. — Hunter's 
screw  [named  from  its  inven- 
tor, Dr.  John  Hunter],  adouble 
screw  consisting  of  a  princi- 
pal male  screw  that  turns  in  a  nut,  but  in  the  cylinder  of 
which,  concentric  with  its  axis,  is  formed  a  female  screw 

of  different  pitch  that  turns  

on  a  secondary  but  fixed  male 
screw.  The  device  furnishes 
a  screw  of  slow  but  enormous 
lifting  power  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  finely  cut  and  conse- 
quenfly  frail  threads.  Every- 
thing else  being  equal,  the 
lifting  power  of  this  screw  in- 
creases exactly  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pitches  of 
the  principal  male  screw  and 
the  female  screw  diminishes, 
in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ple of  virtual  velocities.— In- 
terior screw.  See  interior. 
—Interrupted  screw,  in 
mach.,  a  screw  part  or  parts 
of  whose  thread  are  cut  away, 
rendering  it  discontinuous ; 
specifically,  a  screw  whose 
exterior  Is  divided  into  six 


Hindley's  Screw. 

a,  screw;    fi,  tootlied  wheel 

meshing  with  a.  When  a  turns 

as  indicated  by  straight  arrow, 

6  turns  as  indicated  by  curved 


screw 

equal  parts,  with  the  aorew-threads  removed  from  alter- 
nate sectors,  used  to  form  the  closure  of  a  breech-loading 
cannon.  In  some  cases  the  Interruptions  extend  entirely 
around  the  screw,  so  that,  in  the  common  parlance  of 
mechanics,  "every  other  turead"  is  removed.  Such  a 
screw  will  turn  perfectly  in  a  nut  of  sufficient  length. 
See  cut  under  cannon. —Involution  Of  slz  screws.  See 
involvtion — Left-handed  screw,  a  screw  which  is  ad- 
vanced by  turning  from  right  to  left,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  usual  or  right-handed  screw,  which  turns  in  the 
opposite  direction.— Male  screw.  See  maJeL— Metric 
screw,  a  screw  in  which  the  pitch  is  commensurable  in 
units  or  fractions  of  a  unit  of  the  French  metric  system. 
—Milled  screw,  a  screw  with  a  flat  broad  head  the  edge 
of  which  is  fluted,  crenated,  or  roughened,  to  afford  a 
firm  hold  for  the  fingers.  Such  screws  are  much  used  in 
chemical,  philosophical,  and  electrical  instruments,  and 
in  small  machines.— Perpetual  screw.  Same  as  endless 
screw  (which  see,  under  endless).— ViajiS  screw.  See 
jiianei.- Portland  screw,  the  cast  of  the  interior  of 
a  fossil  shell,  Cerithium  porUandicwm.  See  serewstone. — 
Principal  screw  of  inertia.  See  inerfia.— Quadruple 
screw,  a  screw  with  four  consecutive  threads,  all  of  the 
same  pitch.— Reciprocal  screws.  See  reciprocal.  —Reg- 
ulating screw,  a  screw  used  to  determine  a  motion ;  a 
screw  which  guides  the  slides  and  moving  parts  of  ma- 
chinery.—Riggers'  screw.  See  ni^ffer.— Right-and-left 
screw,  a  screw  of  which  the  threads  upon  the  opposite 
ends  run  in  different  directions.  See  cuts  under  compound 
and  lathe.— Screw  propeller,  a  propeller  acting  on  the 
principle  of  the  screw,  attached  to  the  exterior  end  of  a 
shaft  protruding  through  the  hull  of  a  vessel  at  the  stem. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  spiral  metal  blades  either  cast 
together  in  one  piece  or  bolted  to  a  hub.  In  some  special 
cases,  as  in  ferry-boats,  there  are  two  screws,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  vessel.  In  some  war-vessels  transverse  shafts 
with  small  propellers  have  been  used  to  assist  in  turn- 
ing quickly.  An  arrangement  of  screws  now  common  is 
the  twin-screw  system,  in  which  two  screws  are  arranged 
at  the  stern,  each  on  one  of  two  parallel  shafts,  which  are 
driven  by  power  independently  one  of  the  other.  By  stop- 
ping or  slowing  up  one  shaft  while  the  other  maintains  its 


Screw  Propeller. 
j4,  sectional  elevation,  the  section  beine  through  shaft  and  hub. 
showing  method  of  attaching  blades  h  by  bolts  iV  ^,  side  elevation ; 
C,  cross-section  of  blade,  on  larger  scale ;  J^,  diagrammatic  view  of 
hull  of  a  screw-propeller  ship,  in  which  i  shows  position  of  boilers ; 
i,  the  engines ;  /*,  propeller-shaft ;  e,  thrust-block ;  f  ,  propeller. 

velocity,  very  rapid  turning  can  be  effected  by  twin  screws, 
which  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  that,  one  being  dis- 
abled, the  vessel  can  still  make  headway  with  the  other. 
Some  vessels  designed  to  attain  high  speed  have  been 
constructed  with  three  screws.  A  very  great  vaiiety  of 
forms  have  been  proposed  for  screw-propeller  blades ;  but 
the  principle  of  the  original  true  screw  is  still  in  use.  Vari- 
ations in  pitch  and  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  blades 
have  been  adopted  with  success  by  individual  construc- 
tors. The  actual  area  of  the  screw  propeller  is  measured 
on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
ship  moves.  The  outline  of  the  screw  projected  on  that 
plane  is  the  actual  area,  but  the  effective  area  is,  in 
good  examples,  from  0.2  to  0.4  greater  than  this;  and 
it  is  the  effective  area  and  the  mean  velocity  with  which 
the  water  is  thrown  astern  that  determine  the  mass 
thrown  backward.  The  mass  thrown  backward  and  the 
velocity  with  which  it  is  so  projected  determine  the  pro- 
pelling power.  A  kind  of  feathering  propeller  has  also 
been  used,  but  has  not  been  generally  approved.  Com- 
pare/ea«A«n'n^-8(!ret».  See  also  cut  under  banjo-frame.— 
Screw  surface,  a  heiicoid.— getting-up  screw,  a  screw 
for  taking  up  space  caused  by  wear  in  journal-boxes,  etc. ; 
an  adjusting-screw.- Society  screw,  a  screw  by  which 
an  objective  is  attached  to  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  of  a 
standard  size  adopted  (in  1857)  by  the  Eoyal  Microscopical 
Society  of  London  and  now  almost  universally  used. — 
Spiral  screw,  a  screw  formed  upon  a  conical  or  conoidal 
core.— Transport  screw,  a  screw  working  in  a  trough  or 
passage  for  transferring  grain  or  other  granular  or  pul- 
verulent material.  Compare  conveyer.— Triple  SCrew, 
a  screw  having  three  consecutive  threads,  all  of  the  same 
pitch.— Under  the  screw,  subjected  to  or  influenced  by 
strong  pressure ;  compelled;  coerced. — Variable  screw, 
in  lathes  and  other  machines,  a  feed-screw  which  by  the 
varying  velocity  of  its  rotation  gives  a  variable  feed. — 
V-tiireaded  screw,  a  screw  having  a  thread  of  trian- 
gular cross-section.-  See  diagram  of  screw-threads  under 
screw-JAreod.- Winged  BcreW,  a  screw  with  a  broad  flat- 
tened head  projecting  in  a  line  with  its  axis  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  grasped  by  the  ends  of  the  fingers  for  turn- 
ing it.  (See  also  lead-screw,  leveling-serew,  micrometer- 
screw,  thwnib-screw,  wood-screw.) 

Bcrewi  (skro),  v.  [Formerly  also  scrue;  =  D. 
schroeven  =  ML(t.  schruven  =  Gr.  sehrauien  = 
Icel.  skrufa  ^  Sw.  sJcrufoa  =  Dan.  skrue,  screw; 
from  the  noun.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  turn,  move, 
tighten,  fasten,  press,  or  make  firm  by  a  screw, 
or  by  giving  a  turn  to  a  screw;  a^ply  a  screw 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  turning,  moving,  tighten- 
ing, fastening,  or  pressing:  as,  to  screw  up  a 

bracket;  to  screw  a  lock  on  a  door;  to  screw  a 

press. 
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Serew  up  the  heighten'd  pegs 
Of  thy  sublime  Theorbo  four  notes  high'r. 

Qumrlet,  Emblems,!.,  Invoc. 

2.  To  turn  or  cause  to  turn,  as  if  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  screw;  twist. — 3.  To  force;  espe- 
cially, to  force  by  the  application  of  pressure 
similar  to  that  exerted  by  the  advancing  action 
or  motion  of  a  screw;  squeeze:  sometimes  with 
up  or  out :  as,  to  screw  up  one's  courage. 

We  fail! 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  L  7.  60. 

Fear  not,  man ; 
For,  though  the  wars  fail,  we  shall  screw  ourselves 
Into  some  course  of  life  yet. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  ii.  1. 
He  scrued  up  his  poore  old  father  in  law's  aocounte  to 
above  200".  and  brought  It  on  y  generall  accounte. 

Bradfcrd,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  289. 

4.  To  press  hard  upon;  oppress  as  by  exac- 
tions or  vexatious  restrictions  or  conditions. 

■  Our  country  landlords,  by  unmeasurable  screwing  and 
racking  their  tenants,  have  already  reduced  the  miserable 
people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  peasants  in  France. 

Swift. 

In  the  presence  of  that  board  he  was  provoked  to  ex- 
claim that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in  Turkey, 
were  the  merchants  so  screwed  and  wrung  as  in  England. 
Edllam.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

5.  To  twist;  contort;  distort;  turn  so  as  to 
distort. 

Screw  your  face  at  one  side  thus,  and  protest. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  1. 
The  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  .  .  .  screwed 
down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  83. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  so  as  to  serve  for  tight- 
ening, fastening,  etc. :  as,  a  nut  that  screws  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left. —  3.  To  have  or  assume 
a  spiral  or  twisting  motion :  as,  the  ball  screwed 
to  the  left. — 3.  To  move  or  advance  by  means 
of  a  screw  propeller.     [Rare.] 

Screwing  up  against  the  very  muddy  boiling  current. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  vii. 

4.  To  require  students  to  work  hard,  or  sub- 
ject them  to  strict  examination. 
screw^  (skro),  n.  [<  ME.  scretoe,  assibilated 
shrewe,  mod.  B.  shrew :  see  shrew^.']  1.  A  stingy 
fellow;  a  close  or  penurious  person;  one  who 
makes  a  sharp  bargain;  an  extortioner;  a  miser; 
a  skinflint. 

The  ostentatious  said  he  was  a  screw;  but  he  gave  away 
more  money  than  far  more  extravagant  people. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  viii. 

3.  A  vicious,  unsound,  or  broken-down  horse. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  street  the  main  business  was 
horse-dealing,  and  a  gypsy  hostler  would  trot  out  a  suc- 
cession of  the  weediest  old  screws  that  ever  kept  out  of 
the  kennels.  Harper's  Mag.,  L2XVI.  626. 

What  screws  they  rode ! 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  ill. 

screwable  (skro'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being, 
screwed:  as,  a  screwable  bracket.  The  Engi- 
neer, LXIX.  411. 

screw-alley  (skr6'al'''i),  n.  In  a  screw  steam- 
er, a  passageway  along  the  shaft  as  far  aft  as 
the  stem  tubing,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
thorough  examination  of  the  shaft  and  its  bear- 
ings: known  in  the  United  States  as  shaft- 
alley.    Also  shaft-twMiel.     [Eng.] 

screw-auger  (skr6'£i.'''g6r),  n.    ^qq  auger,  1. 

screw-bean  (skro'ben),  n.  The  screw-pod  mes- 
quit ;  also,  one  of  its  pods.    See  mesguit^,  Fro- 


screw-bell  (skr5'bel),  n.  An '  instrument  re- 
sembling a  bell  in  shape,  with  a  screw-thread 
cut  on  the  interior  surface :  used  for  recovering 
lost  tools  in  a  bore-hole. 

screw-blank  (skro'blangk),  n.  Apiece  of  metal 
cut  from  a  bar  preparatory  to  forming  it  into  a 
screw. 

screw-bolt  (skrS'bolt),  n.  A  square  or  cylin- 
drical piece  of  iron,  with  a  knob  or  flat  head  at 
one  end  and  a  screw  at  the  other,  it  is  adapted 
to  pass  through  holes  made  for  its  reception  in  two  or 
more  pieces  of  timber,  metal,  etc.,  to  fasten  them  together 
by  means  of  a  nut  screwed  on  the  end  that  is  opposite  to 
the  knob  or  head.    See  cuts  under  holt  and  serew. 

screw-box  (skro'boks),  n.  A  device  for  cutting 
the  external  threads  on  wooden  screws,  simi- 
lar in  construction  and  operation  to  the  screw- 
plate. 

screw-burner  (skro 'ber'''ner), ».  In  lamps:  (a) 
A  burner  having  a  screw  to  raise  and  lower  the 
wiok.  (6)  A  bui'ner  which  is  attached  by  a 
screw-thread  to  the  socket  of  the  lamp-top. 
E.  B.  Knight. 

screw-caliper  (skr6'kal"i-per),  n.  A  caliper 
in  which  the  adjustment  of  the  points  is  made 
by  a  screw.    E.  H. 


screw-feed 

screw-cap  (skro'kap),  n.  A  cover  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  head  of  a  screw,  or  a  cap  or  cover 
fitted  with  a  screw. 

screw-clamp  (skrb'klamp),  n.  A  clamp  which 
acts  by  means  of  a  screw. 

screw-collar  (skro'kol'''ar),  «.  In  microscopy, 
a  device  for  adjusting  the  distance  between  the 
lenses  of  an  objective  so  as  to  maintain  defini- 
tion with  varying  thickness  of  the  cover-glass. 
Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc,  2d  ser.,  VI.  ii.  317. 

screw-coupling  (skro'kup''''ling)j  n.  A  device, 
in  the  form  of  a  coUar  with  an  internal  screw- 
thread  at  each  end,  for  joining  the  ends  of  two 
vertical  rods  or  chains  and  giving  them  any 
desired  degree  of  tension;  a  screw-socket  for 
uniting  pipes  or  rods. 

screw-cut  (skro'kut),  n.  A  cut  made  in  a  spiral 
direction;  specifically,  a  spiral  cut  in  the  tip 
of  horn  to  form  a  plate  which,  pressed  out  flat, 
may  be  used  for  comb-making.  ' 

screw-cutter  (skro'kuf'fer),  ».  l.  A  hand- 
tool  or  die  for  cutting  screws.  It  consists  of  a  re- 
volvable  head  (into  which  the  material  to  be  operated  on 
is  inserted),  to  the  interior  of  which  cutters,  adjustable  by 
screws  from  the  outside,  are  attached  radially. 

2.  A  screw-cutting  machine,  or  one  of  the  cut- 
ting-tools used  in  such  a  machine. 

screw-cutting  (skro'kut'''ing),  a.  Used  in  cut- 
ting screws — Screw-cutting  chuck.  SeechucH.— 
Screw-cutting  die,  the  cutting-tool  in  a  screw-cutting 
machine;  a  screw-plate.  B.  H.  Knight. — ScreW-CUt- 
ting  gage,  a  gage  with  angles,  by  which  the  inclination 
of  the  point  of  the  screw-cutting  tool  can  be  regulated,  as 
well  as  the  inclination  of  the  tool  itself,  when  placed  in 
position  for  cutting  the  thread..  E.  H.  Knight.  See  cut 
under  center-fl'afl'e.— Screw-cutting  lathe,  (a)  A  lathe 
with  a  slide-rest^  with  change-gears  by  which  screws  of 
different  pitch  may  be  cut.  (6)  Same  as  serewaiOUng 
TnacMTie.— Screw-cutting  machine,  a  form  of  lathe  tor 
cutting  screw-threads  upon  rods.  The  rod  is  caused  to 
rotate  against  a  cutting-tool  while  being  thrust  forward  at 
a  fixed  rate.  The  pitch  of  the  screw  is  determined  by  the 
relative  speeds  of  rotation  and  advance  of  the  bar,  which 
are  controlled  by  suitable  gearing ;  and  the  size  and  depth 
of  the  thread  are  controlled  by  the  cutting-tool  employed. 
Also  called  serew-cMing  lathe. 

screw-die  (skro'di),  n.  A  die  used  for  cutting 
screw-threads. 

screw-dock  (skrS'dok),  «.  A  kind  of  graving- 
dock  furnished  with  large  screws  to  assist  in 
raising  and  lowering  vessels. 

screw-dog  (skrS'dog),  to.  In  a  lathe,  etc.,  a 
clamp,  adjustable  by  means  of  a  screw,  for 
holding  the  stuff  securely  in  the  carriage. 

screw-dollar  (skro'doF'ar),  TO.  A  medallion  of 
which  the  obverse  and  reverse  are  in  separate 
plaques  which  can  be  screwed  together  so  as 
to  form  a  very  small  box.  Also  called  screw- 
medal. 

screw-driver  (skr6'dri''''v&r),  n.  A  tool,  in 
form  like  a  blunt  chisel,  which  fits  into  the  nick 
in  the  head  of  a  screw,  and  is  used  to  turn  the 
screw,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  enter  its  place  or 
to  withdraw  it. 

screwed    (skrOd),  p.  a.      [Pp.  of  screw^,  ti.] 
"Tight";  intoxicated;  drunk.     [Slang.] 
Alone  it  stood,  while  its  fellows  lay  strew'd. 
Like  a  four-bottle  man  in  a  company  screw'd. 
Not  firm  on  his  legs,  but  by  no  means  subdued. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 161. 
She  walked  so  unsteadily  as  to  attract  the  compassion- 
ate regards  of  divers  kind-hearted  boys,  who  .  .  .  bade 
her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she  was  "only  a  little  screwed." 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxv. 

screwed-work  (skrod'w^rk),  to.  In  wood-turn- 
ing, work  in  which  the  cutting  is  done  in  a 
spiral  direction,  so  as  to  leave  a  spiral  fillet, 
bead,  or  other  ornamental  spiral  pattern  upon 
the  finished  article,  as  in  balusters,  etc. 

Chestnut  or  sycamore  is  far  more  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  screwed-work.     Campin,  Hand-turning,  p.  257. 

screw-elevator  (skro'el''''e-va-tor),  n.  1.  A 
form  of  passenger-elevator  in  which  the  cage  is 
lifted  by  a  screw. — 3.  A  dentists'  tool,  con- 
sisting of  a  staff  having  a  gimlet-screw  on  the 
end  to  screw  into  the  root  of  a  tooth  in  order 
to  pull  it  out. —  3.  .In  surg.,  a  conical  screw  of 
hard  rubber  used  to  force  open  the  jaws  of 
maniacs  or  persons  suffering  from  lockjaw. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

screwer  (skro'er),  TO.  [<  screw^,  v.,  +  -erl.] 
One  who  or  that  which  screws. 

screw-eye  (skro'i),  to.  1.  A  screw  having  a 
loop  or  eye  for  its  head :  a  form  much  used  to 
furnish  a  means  of  fastening,  as  by  a  hook,  a 
cord,  etc. —  3.  A  long  screw  with  a  handle, 
used  in  theaters  by  stage-carpenters  in  secur- 
ing scenes. 

screw-feed  (skro'f ed),  to.  1 .  The  feeding-mech- 
anism actuating  the  lead-screw  of  a  lathe. — 

3.  Any  feed-mechanism  governed  or  operated 
by  a  screw. 


screw-fish 

screw-fish  (strS'fish),  n.  Fish  packed  under  a 
serew-press.     [Trade-name.] 

screw-forceps  (skro'fdr'seps),  n.  A  dentists' 
instrument  with  jaws  between  which  is  a  screw, 
which  is  caused  to  protrude  into  and  fill  the 
nerve-canal,  to  obviate  risk  of  crushing  the 
tooth  when  the  jaws  of  the  instrument  are 
closed  upon  it.    IS.  H.  Knight. 

screw-gage  (skrb'gaj),  n.  A  device  for  testing 
the  diameter,  the  pitch,  and  the  aeeuracy  of 
the  thread  of  screws,  it  consists  of  a  steel  ring  cut 
with  an  internal  screw  of  tile  standard  gage.  Also  called 
screw-thread  gage.—  Internal  BCrew-gage,  a  steel  screw 
with  an  external  thread  cut  to  an  accurate  gage,  used  to 
test  internal-threaded  or  female  screws. 

screw-gear  (skro'ger),  «.  In  mech.,  a  worm- 
screw  and  worm-wheel,  or  endless  screw  and 
pinion.    E.  H.  Knight. 

screw-hoist  (skrb'hoist),  n.  A  hoisting-appa- 
ratus consisting  of  a  large  toothed  wheel,  with 
which  is'  geared  an  endless  screw. 

screwing  (skrS'ing),  a.  Exacting;  close;  care- 
ful; economical. 

Whose  terewing  iron-handed  administration  of  relief  is 
the  boast  of  the  parish.  Hmiiitt.    (Imp.  Diet) 

BCrewing-engine  (skro'ing-en'jin),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  wooden  screws  and  for  the 
making  of  screwed-work. 

screwing-machine  (skro'ing-ma-shen*),  n. 
Same  as  screw-machine. 

screwing-stock  (skrS'ing-stok),  n.     Same  as 

screw-stock.— OaiiB  screwing-stocib,  a  common  form 
of  die-stock  for  catting  threads  on  pipe  or  rods.  It  has  a 
guide  in  the  form  of  a  bushing  with  screws,  to  clamp  the 
exterior  of  the  pipe  or  rod  and  cause  the  die  to  turn  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ob- 
ject upon  which  the  screw-thread  is  to  be  cut. 

screwing-table  (skro'ing-ta'''bl),  n.  Same  as 
screw-table. 

screw-jack  (skro'jak),  n.  In  dentistry,  an  im- 
plement, consisting  of  two  abutments  with 
screws  between  them,  for  regulating  displaced 
or  crowded  teeth— Traversing  screw-jack.  See 
traversing-jack. 

screw-key  (skro'ke),  n.  A  key  for  turning  a 
screw.  It  may  be  a  form  of  screw-driver,  or  a 
form  of  wrench.    See  cut  under  screw-stock. 

screw-lock  (skro'lok),  n.  A  type  of  lock  hav- 
ing a  movable  opening  bar,  which  is  secured 
by  a  screw  when  the  lock  is  closed.  It  is  made 
in  various  forms,  and  is  used  for  handcuffs, 
fetters,  padlocks,  etc. 

screw-machine  (skro'ma-shen*),  n.  Amachine 
for  making  screws.  For  metal  screws  it  is  a  form  of 
lathe  similar  to  a  bolt-machine.  For  wooden  screws  it  is  a 
machine,  or  a  series  of  machines,  working  more  or  less 
automatically,  for  trimming,  nicking,  and  threading  screw 
blanks,  which  are  fed  in  by  a  hopper,  and  are  turned  out 
as  flnished  screws.  The  name  is  also  given  to  screw-cut- 
ting machines  (which  see,  under  screw-cutUng). 

screw-mandrel  (skr6'man"drel),  n.  A  man- 
drel of  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe  provided  with 
a  screw  for  attaching  chucks. 

screw-medal  (skro'med"al),  n.  Same  as  screw- 
dollar. 

screw-molding  (skrS'mol'ding),  n.  1.  The 
molding  of  screws  in  sand  for  casting.  A 
cylindrical  mold  is  made,  and  a  pattern  screw 
run  through  it  to  form  the  thread. — 2.  The 
process  of  forming  screws  of  sheet-metal  for 
collars  or  caps,  by  pressing  upon  a  former. 

screw-nail  (skr5'nal),  n.  A  screw  used  to  fas- 
ten pieces  of  wood  together. 

screw-neck  (skro'nek),  n.  A  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle, flask,  etc.,  provided  with  a  male  screw  for 
the  reception  of  a  screw-cap. 

screw-pile  (skro'pil),  n.  A  pile  with  a  screw 
at  the  lower  end,  sunk  by  rotation  aided  by 
pressure  if  necessary.  See  sheet-pile.  Also 
called  horing-anchor. 

screw-pillar  (skr6'pil''ar),  n.  The  tool-post  of 
an  engine-lathe. 

screw-pin  (skrb'pin),  n.  A  screw  which  has  an 
extension  in  the  form  of  a  pin,  the  screwed 
part  being  used  to  hold  the  pin  firmly  in  its 
socket. 

screw-pine  (skrb'pin),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Pandanus,  or  more  broadly  of  the  order  Fatir- 
danese:  so  called  from  the  spiral  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  and  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
ihe  pineapple.  The  best-known  sjiecies  is  P.  odoror 
ttssCmus,  found  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Pacific  islands. 
Bb  richly  scented  male  flowers  are  the  source  of  the  keora- 
oil  of  perfumers.  In  India  it  is  sometimes  planted  for 
hedges,  and  to  fix  the  banks  of  canals.  Its  leaves  and 
those  of  other  species  are  m^de  into  matting  and  sacking. 
It  has  a  large  compound  fruit  of  a  bright-orange  color, 
which  is  edible,  though  insipid,  and  bears  the  name  of 
breaifrutt.    See  chandelier-tree,  and  cut  under  Pandanus. 

screw-plate  (skrb'plat),  «.  1.  A  holder  for 
the  dies  used  in  cutting  screw-threads. —  2.  A 
small  steel  plate  containing  dies  by  which 
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screws  of  various  sizes  may  be  formed.  See 
cut  imder  screw-stock. — 3.  A  tool  for  cutting 
external  screw-threads  upon  wire,  small  rods, 
or  pipes.  See  die-stock,  and  cut  under  screw- 
stock. 

screw-pod,  screw-pod  mesquit  (skrb'pod, 
skrb'pod  mes'kit),  n.  The  screw-bean,  Proso- 
pis  pubescens.    See  mesqvit. 

screw-post  (skrb'post),  n.  Naut.,  the  inner 
stem-post  through  which  the  shaft  of  a  screw 
propeller  passes. 

screw-press  (skro'pres),  n.  A  simple  form  of 
press  producing  pressure  by  the  direct  action 
of  a  screw:  used  by  printers  and  bookbinders 
for  dry-pressing,  or  removing  the  indentations 
of  impression  from  printed  sheets,  and  for  mak- 
ing bound  books  more  compact  and  solid. 

screw-propeller,  n.  See  screw  propeller,  under 
screw — Screw-propeller  governor.   See  governor. 

screw-punch   (skrb'pnnch),   n.      A  punch  in 


e 


Screw-punch. 
a,  bed ;  6,  yoke,  on  the  inner  sides  of  which  are  shdes  for  the  cross- 
head  c;  J,  the  punch  proper ;  «,  nut  for  the  screw ;  y,  weighted  lever 
by  which  the  screw  is  made  to  exert  its  power  upon  the  punch  d. 

which  the  operating  pressure  is  applied  by  a 
screw. 

Screw-Qiuoin  (skrb'koin),  n.  Ib. printing,  a  quoin 
of  two  or  more  parts  which  widens  and  tightens 
composed  types  by  means  of  a  screw  which  con- 
nects these  parts.    Many  forms  are  in  use. 

screw-rod  (skrb'rod),  n.  A  rod  with  a  screw 
and  nut  at  one  or  both  ends,  used  principally 
as  a  binding-  or  tightening-rod. 

screw-rudder  (skrb'rud"6r),  n.  An  applica- 
tion of  the  screw  to  purposes  of  steering,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  a  rudder.  The  direction  of  its  axis 
is  changed,  by  means  of  a  joint  in  the  shaft,  to  give  the 
required  direction  to  the  vessel,  and  the  efliciency  of  this 
device  does  not  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  as 
with  a  rudder.    E.  S.  Knight. 

screw-shackle  (skrb'shak"l),  n.  A  shackle  of 
which  the  shackle-bolt  is  screwed  into  place. 

screw-shell  (skrS'shel),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  TurritelUdse.    P.  P.  Carpenter. 

screw-spike  (skrb'spik),  n.  A  cylindrieal  spike 
having  a  screw-thread  cut  on  a  part  of  its  stem. 
It  is  driven  partly  in,  and  then  screwed  home. 
E.  M.  Knight. 

screw-stair  (skrb'star),  n.  A  spiral  or  winding 
staircase ;  a  hanging-stair. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  lived  in  a  very  small  house, 
above  his  shop,  which  was  reached  by  a  scffeuMi/iir. 

N.  McLeod,  The  Starling,  xxv. 

screw-stem  (skrb'stem),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Bartoma  of  the  gentian  family.  These 
plants  are  low,  delicate  herbs,  sometimes  with 
a  twisted  stem.     Wood. 

screw-stock  (skrb'stok),  n.  Ahandle  for  hold- 
ing the  threaded 
die  by  which  the 
thread  is  cut  on 
a  bar  or  bolt;  a 
screw-plate.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

screwstone 
(skrb'st6n),».  A 
wheelstone ;  an 
entrochite ;  one 
of  the  joints  of 
the  stem  of  an 
encrinite,  stone- 
lily,  or  fossil  ori- 
noid ;  a  fossil 
screw.  See  cuts 
under  Encrinidse 
and  encrinite. 

screw-table 
(skrb'ta'bl),?}.  A 
form    of    screw- 
stock    used    for 
forming  the 

threads  of  screw- 
bolts  or  wooden 
screws.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

screw-tap  (skrb'-  _         .  _ 

+oT^^      «         A     fnAl  small  screws;  yand  ^,  chasers  for  cut- 

lap;,     n.      .a.    l.uui  ting  screws  in  a  lathe, /being  for  male 

for  cutting  screws  and  p  for  female  screws;  t,  taps 

-..-.A-.W  4-'l.«An.^a  n-n  ^o^  cuttiug  tfareads  of  female  screws  and 

SCreW-tnreaaS  on  „„b,  ^  crosssectim  being  shown  at  A,  and 

the     inside     of  ^^ '°""  °^  **p  p"ot  *<*  cutting  out  the 

1        longitudinal  channels  or  clearances  being 

pipes,    or    mak-  shSmat*. 


scribacious 

ing  interior  screw-threads  of  any  form.    It  is 
the  reverse  of  the  external  screw-cutter,  or 
screw-plate.    Compaxe  pl'ug-tap  and  taper-tap. 
screw-thread  (skro'thred),  n.     1.  The  spiral 
ridge  formed  on  the  cylinder  of  a  male,  screw, 
or  on  the  inner  surface  of  a     ....... 

female  screw  or  nut.  A  screw-  V\AA/W  a- 
thread  has  the  same  slope  through-  ^...^.^..^..y^^^  u 
out  relatively  to  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  A  A  aa/WW  . 
the  screw,  and  all  points  on  it  are  /VVVVVV  c 
equidistant  from  that  axis. 
3.  A  single  turn  of  the  spi- 
ral ridge  of  a  male  or  female 
screw:  used  by  mechanics 
to  designate  the  number  of 
such  turns  in  a  unit  of  length 
of  the  axis  of  the  screw. 
Commonly    called     simply 

thread screw-thread  gage. 

Same  as  screw-gage. 

screw-tool    (skrb'tbl),    n. 

Any  tool,  as  a  tap,  a  die, 

a  chaser,  or  a  machine,  for 

cutting  screws. 
screw-tree    (skrb'tre),    n. 

See  Helicteres. 
screw-valve  (skrb'valv),  n. 

1.    A  stop-cock   furnished 

with  a  puppet-valve  opened 

and  shut  by  a  screw  instead 

of  by  a  spigot. — 2.  A  screw 

with  a  conical  point  form- 
ing a  small  valve,  fitted  to 


/VAAAAA/  / 
lAAJUlAJl  i 


i_n_n_n  * 

iruxm 


p     g. 

Screw-threads. 


«,  r,  V-threads:  d,  shal- 
low thread ;  d.  truncated 
thread ;  e,  angular  thread, 
rounded  top  and  bottom; 
3,   uuvi^u  uv    /,   thread    with    bottom 

a  conical  seat  and  used  for  |'c'«'^|,;'™"'^f='^roSd 

refimlatiner  flow.  thread,    sometimes    used 

^Jt ^-Taji-*™  /«1«.x'  in  joinery:  A,  thread  bev- 

SCreW-VentllatOT  (SkrO    -  eled  more  on  the    inner 

ven^'ti-la-tOr),    n.  A  Ven-  side  than   tje  outer  ^ 

, ._    , .  "   ''  j_  "J.  which     a     nimer     hold 

tllatmg  apparatus,  consist-  against  withdrawal  is  se- 

ing  of  a  screw-wheel  set  in   -/|^=.4fdT|°re"<St 


gular  thread,  much  used  ' 
in  large  screws;  /,  same 
as  k,  with  truncated  ai> 
gles ;  m.  rounded  thread ; 
o.  P,  9,  ft  special  types  of 
thread. 


Screw-stocks,  Screw-taps,  and  Dies. 
a,  screw-stock  in  which  the  dies  ^  are 
forced  by  the  screw  s  inward  against  the 
ToAr  upon  which  the  screw-thread  is  to  be 
cut;  the  dies  are  also  shown  in  enlarged  de- 
tail at  £  audi/,  e.  another  form  of  die-stock 
in  which  three  dies  are  used,  two  of  them 
being  forced  toward  a  third  by  a  screw-key 
p,  moved  by  a  nut  o.  b,  a  screw-plate, 
comprising  variously  sized  dies  for  cutting 
~"  lall  screwsr    '--^    -   -'  '- 


a  frame  or  a  window-pane, 
etc.,  which  is  caused  to  ro- 
tate by  the  passage  of   a 
current  of  heated  air.    It  ex- 
erts no  mechanical  force  to  pro- 
mote the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  but  It  can  be  made  to 
rotate  in  only  one  direction,  so  that  it  will  not  yield  to  a 
cold  current  impinging  upon  it  from  the  outside,  and  will 
thus  oppose  its  entrance. 

screw-well  (skrb'wel),  n.  AhoUowinthe stem 
of  some  ships  into  which  the  propeller  can  be 
lifted  after  being  detached  from  the  shaft, 
when  the  ship  is  to  run  under  canvas  only. 

screw-wheel  (skro'hwel),  n.  A  wheel  which 
gears  with  an  endless  screw. 

screw-wire  (skrb'wir),  n.  In  shoe-manuf.,  a 
cable-twisted  wire  used  for  fastening  soles  to 
uppers.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  machine  which,  with 
great  rapidity  of  action,  fits  the  parts  together,  forces  the 
pieces  of  wire  into  place,  and  cuts  them  from  the  coil  at 
the  proper  lengths. 

screw-worm  (skrb'w6rm),  n.  The  larva  of  a 
blow-fly,  iMoilia  macellaria,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  or  larvss  on  sores  on  living  animals.  The 
larvse,  usually  in  great  numbers,  develop  rapidly  and 
cause  serious,  often  fatal,  results.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  attacked,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  in 
which  human  beings  have  suffered  severely,  death  result- 
ing in  some  instances.  The  best  remedy  is  a  free  use  of 
pyrethmm  powder,  followed  by  carbolic  acid.  [South- 
western U.  S.] 

screw-wrench  (skrb'rench),  n,  1.  Any  form 
of  wrench,  as  one  with  flxed  jaws  or  one  in 
the  form  of  a  spanner,  adapted  for  turning 
square-  or  polygonal-headed  screws  or  bolts. — 
2.  A  wrench  of  which  the  jaws  are  opened  or 
drawn  together  by  means  of  a  screw. 

screwyi  (skrb'i),  a.  [<  screw^  +  -yi.]  Tortu- 
ous, like  the  thread  or  motion  of  a  screw:  as,  a 
screwy  motion. 

screwy2  (skrb'i),  a.  [<  screio''^  +  -yi.]  1.  Ex- 
acting; close;  stingy;  mean;  oppressive.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Mechanics  are  capital  customers  for  scientific  or  trade 
books,  such  as  suit  their  business.  .  .  .  But  they're  not  so 
serenffj).    Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 819. 

2.  'Worn  out;  worthless.     [Colloq.] 

The  oldest  and  sereunest  horse  In  the  stables. 

R.  Brtmghton,  Red  as  a  Eose,  xix. 

scribt,  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  scrub^.']  A  scrub ;  a 
miser. 

Promus  magis  quam  condns  :  he  is  none  of  these  miser- 
able scribs,  but  a  liberall  gentleman. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1684),  p.  675.    (Nares.) 

scribablet  (skri'ba-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  scribaUl ;  < 
scribe  +  -able."]  Capable  of  being  written,  or 
of  being  written  upon. 

Paper  scribabil  the  bale,  vi.  d'.  Paper  spendable  the 
reme,  q".  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  74. 

scribacious  (skri-ba'shus),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  "seribax 
(scribac-),  given  to  writing  (<  scribere,  write: 


scribacious 

see  seribe),  +  ■i-ous.'\  Given  to  writing:  fond 
of  writing.     [Rare.] 

We  have  some  letters  ol  popes  (though  not  many),  for 
popes  were  then  not  very  aeribaeUnis,  or  not  so  pragmati- 
cal. Barrow,  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Bcribaciousness  (skri-ba'shus-nes),  n.  Scriba- 
cious character,  habit,  or  tendency;  fondness 
for  writing.    Also  serihatiousness.     [Kare.] 

Out  ol  a  hundred  examples,  Cornelius  Agrippa  "On  the 
Vanity  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  is  a  specimen  of  that  acriba- 
Uoumesa  which  grew  to  be  the  habit  of  the  gluttonous 
readers  of  his  time.  Emerson,  Books. 

scribal  (skri'bal),  a.     [<  seribe  +  -al.']     X.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  scribe  or  penman ;  clerical. 
This,  according  to  palsecgraphers  who  know  their  busi- 
ness, stands  for  haberet,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  eerCbal  error. 
The  Academy,  No.  901,  p.  88. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scribes,  or  doctors 
of  the  Jewish  law. 

We  must  look  back  to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs 
of  teachers  who  represented  the  scribal  succession. 

E.  H.  Plumptre,  Smith's  Bible  Diet.    (Scribes,  §  8). 

scribbett  (skrib'et),  n.     [Appar.  dim.,  ult.  <  L. 

seribere,  write :  see  scribe.^  A  painters'  pencil. 
scribblage  (skrib'laj),  n.    [<  scribble^-  +  -age.'] 

Scribblings;  writings. 

A  review  which  professedly  omitted  the  polemic  scrib- 
blage of  theology  and  politics. 

W.  Taylor,  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  I.  352.    (Dames.) 

scribble^  (skrib'l),  «. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scribbled, 
ppr.  scribbling.  [Early  mod.  E.  scrible;  freq. 
of  scribe,  v.  Of.  OHG-.  seribilon,  write  much, 
G.  achreiiler,  a  scribbler,  <  OHG.  scriban,  sehrei- 
ien,  write :  see  scribe,  v.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  write 
with  haste,  or  without  care  or  regard  to  cor- 
rectness or  elegance:  as,  to  scribble  a  letter  or 
pamphlet. 

1  cannot  forbear  sometimes  to  scribble  something  in 
poesy.        John  Cotton,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  I.  23. 

2.  To  cover  or  fill  with  careless  or  worthless 

writing,  or  unintelligible  and  entangled  lines. 

Every  margin  scribbled,  crost,  and  cramm'd. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

II.  intrans.  To  write  without  care  or  regard 
for  correctness  or  elegance ;  scrawl;  make  un- 
intelligible and  entangled  lines  on  paper  or  a 
slate  for  mere  amusement,  as  a  child  does. 
If  Maevlns  serihble  in  Apollo's  spite. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1,  34. 

scribble^  (skrib'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  scrible; 
<  seribbW-,  «.]  Hurried  or  careless  writing;  a 
scrawl;  hence,  a  shallow  or  trivial  composition 
or  article :  as,  a  hasty  scribble. 

0  that  .  .  .  one  that  was  born  but  to  spoil  or  tran- 
scribe good  Authors  should  think  himself  able  to  write 
any  thing  of  his  own  that  will  reach  Posterity,  whom  to- 
gether with  his  frivolous  Seribles  the  very  next  Age  will 
bury  in  oblivion.  ItUton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  Fref.,  p.  19. 
[In  the  following  quotation  the  word  is  used  figuratively 
for  a  hurried,  scrambling  manner  of  walking,  opposed  to 
"a  set  pace,"  as  a  scribble  is  to  "  a  set  copy." 

0  you  are  come !  Long  look'd  for,  come  at  last.  What  I 
you  have  a  slow  set  pace  as  well  as  your  hasty  scribble 
sometimes.  iSirJ{.£fowar(2,  The  Committee,  i.1.  (Davies.)] 

scribble*^  (skrib'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scribbled, 
ppr.  scribbling.  [<  Sw.  sJcrubbla,  card,  freq.  of 
skrubba  =  Dan.  skrubbe,  scrub,  rub,  etc. :  see 
sorub'^.']  To  card  or  tease  coarsely;  pass,  as 
cotton  or  wool,  through  a  scribbler. 

Should  any  slight  inequality,  either  of  depth  or  of  tone, 
occur,  yet  when  the  whole  of  the  wool  has  been  scribbled 
together  such  defects  disappear,  and  the  surface  of  the 
woven  cloth  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  colour  absolutely 
alike  in  all  parts. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  651. 

scribblement  (skrib'l-ment),  n.  [<  smbble^  + 
-menf]  A  worthless  or  careless  writing ;  scrib- 
ble.    [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

scribbler!  (skrib'ler),  n.  [<  scribble^  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  scribbles  or  writes  carelessly,  loosely, 
or  badly;  hence,  a  petty  author;  a  writer  of  no 
reputation. 

Venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent 
to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a.  bell- 
man, were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the  sovereign  and 
of  the  public.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

scribbler^  (skrib'Wr),  n.  [<  scribble^,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
1.  A  machine  used  for  scribbling  cotton  or 
woolen  fiber. —  3.  A  person  who  tends  such  a 
machine  and  is  said  to  scribble  the  fiber. 

scribble-scrabble  (skrib'l-skrab"l), ».  [A varied 
redupl.  of  scrabble.]  A  shambling,  ungainly 
fellow. 

By  your  grave  and  high  demeanour  make  yourself  ap- 
pear a  hole  above  Obadiah,  lest  your  mistress  should  take 
you  for  another  scribble-scrabble  as  he  is. 

Sir  R.  Howard,  The  Committee,  i.    (Davies.) 

scribbling!  (skrib'Iing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scrib- 
ble^,  v.]  The  act  of  writing  hastily  and  care- 
lessly. 
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scribbling^  (skrib'Iing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scrib- 
ble^, v.]  The  first  coarse  teasing  or  carding 
which  wool  or  cotton  receives. 

scribbling-engine  (skrib'ling-en"jiii),  «.  a 
form  of  oarding-engine  having  one  main  cylin- 
der, and  a  number  of  small  rollers  in  contact 
with  the  upper  surface  of  this  cylinder  in  place 
of  top-cards :  used  for  fine,  short  wool.    H.  H. 


scribblingly  (skrib'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  scribbling 
way. 

scribbling-machine  (skrib'ling-ma-sheu"),  «. 
In  woolen-manuf.,  a  coarse  form  of  earding-ma- 
chine,  through  which  oiled  wool  is  passed  one 
or  more  times,  preparatory  to  treatment  in  the 
carding-machine  proper.    E.  S.  Knight. 

scribe  (skrib),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scribed,  ppr. 
scribing.  [=  OF.  escrire,  P.  6crire  =  Sp.  es- 
cribi/r  =  Pg.  escrever  =  It.  scrivere  =  OHG.  scri- 
ban,  MHQ-.  schriben,  G.  schreiben  =  MLG.  schri- 
ven  =  D.  schrijven  =  OFries.  slcriva  =  OS. 
seribhan,  write,  =  Icel.  shrifa  (not  *shrifa), 
write,  scratch,  embroider,  paint,  =  Sw.  skrifva 
=  Dan.  shrive,  write  (in  OFries.  skrwa,  and  AS. 
sorifan,  impose  a  penance,  shrive);  =  Gael. 
sgriob,  sgriobJi,  write,  scratch,  scrape,  comb, 
curry,  etc.;  <  L.  sortbere,  pp.  scriptus,  write, 
draw  (or  otherwise  make  letters,  lines,  figures, 
etc.),  write,  compose,  draw  up,  draft  (a  paper), 
enlist,  enroll,  levy,  etc.;  orig.  'scratch';  prob. 
akin  to  scrobis,  scrobs,  a  ditch,  trench,  grave, 
to  scalpere,  cut,  to  seulpere,  cut,  carve,  grave, 
etc.:  see  screw^.  scaZp*,  sculp,  etc.  Connec- 
tion with  Gr.  ypatjieiv,  write,  and  with  AS.  gra- 
fan,  E.  grame,  is  not  proved:  see  graved.  The 
Teut.  forms  were  from  the  L.  at  a  very  early 
period,  having  the  strong  inflection;  they  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  earlier  in  a  different  sense, 
for  which  see  shrive,  shrift.  For  the  native 
Tent,  word  for  'write,'  see  write.  The  verb 
scribe  in  E.  is  later  than  the  noun,  on  which  it  in 
part  depends:  see  scribe,  n.  From  the  L.  scri- 
bere  are  also  ult.  B.  scribble^,  s&ip^,  script,  scrip- 
tv/re,  scriven,  scrivener,  ascribe,  describe,  inscribe, 
etc.,  conscript,  mamiscript,  transcript,  etc.,  as- 
cription, conscription,  descripUon,  etc.]   I.  trans. 

1.  To  write;  mark;  record.     [Rare.] 

The  appeal  to  Samuel  Pepys  years  hence  is  unmistaka- 
ble. He  desires  that  dear,  though  unknown,  gentleman 
...  to  recall  .  .  .  the  very  line  his  own  romantic  self 
was  scribirtff  at  the  moment. 

iJ.  L.  Stevenson,  Samuel  Pepys. 

Specifically — 2.  To  mark,  as  wood,  metal, 
bricks,  etc.,  by  scoring  with  a  sharp  point,  as 
an  awl,  a  scribe  or  scriber,  or  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. Hence — 3.  To  fit  closely  to  another 
piece  or  part,  as  one  piece  of  wood  in  furniture- 
making  or  joiners'  work  to  another  of  irregular 
or  uneven  form. 
II.  intrans.  To  write. 

It's  a  hard  case,  you  must  needs  think,  madam,  to  a 
mother  to  see  a  son  that  might  do  whatever  he  would,  if 
he  'd  only  set  about  it,  contenting  himself  with  doing  no- 
thing but  scribble  and  seribe. 

Miss  Bumey,  Cecilia,  a.  6.    (Davies.) 

scribe  (skrib),  n.  [<  ME.  scribe,  <  OP.  (and  P.) 
scribe  =  Sp.  Pg.  escriba  =  It.  scriba,  <  L.  scriba, 
a  writer,  scribe,  <  scribere,  write :  see  scribe,  v. 
In  def .  4  the  noun  is  of  mod.  E.  origin,  from  the 
verb.]  1.  One  who  writes;  a  writer;  a  pen- 
man; especially,  one  skilled  in  penmanship. 

O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better. 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write  the 
letter?  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  il.  1. 146. 

He  is  no  great  scribe ;  rather  handling  the  pen  like  the 
pocket  staff  he  carries  about  with  him. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  liii. 

2.  An  ofa.cial  or  public  writer;  a  secretary; 
an  amanuensis ;  a  notary;  a  copyist. 

There-at  Jove  wexed  wroth,  and  in  his  spright 
Did  inly  grudge,  yet  did  it  well  conceale ; 
And  bade  Dan  Phoebus  seribe  her  Appellation  seale. 
Spenser,  i\  Q.,  VII.  vi.  35. 

Among  other  Officers  of  the  Court,  Stephen  Gardner,  af- 
terward Bishop  of  Winchester,  sat  as  chief  Seribe. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  276. 

3.  In  Scripture  usage:  (a)  One  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  the  oflficial  records  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
or  to  act  as  the  private  secretary  of  some  dis- 
tinguished person  (Esther  iii.  12).  (6)  One  of 
a  body  of  men  who  constituted  the  theologians 
and  jurists  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  Their  function  was  a  threefold  one— to  develop 
the  law,  both  written  and  traditional,  to  teach  it  to  their 
pupils,  and  to  administer  it  as  learned  interpreters  in  the 
courts  of  justice. 

And  he  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the 
people,  &  asked  them  where  Christ  shulde  be  bom. 

Bible  of  1661,  Mat.  u.  4. 


scrimer 

4.  A  pointed  instrument  used  to  mark  lines  on 
wood,  metal,  bricks,  etc.,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
sawing,  cutting,  etc.  Speciflcally— (a)  An  awl  or  a 
point  inserted  in  a  block  of  wood,  which  may  be  adjusted 
to  a  gage,  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners  for  this  pui^ 
pose.  (6)  A  spike  or  large  nail  ground  to  a  sharp  point, 
used  to  mark  bricks  on  the  face  and  back  by  the  tapering 
edges  of  a  mold,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  and  re- 
ducing them  to  the  proper  taper  for  gaged  arches. 

scribe-awl  (skrib'ai),  n.    Same  as  scribe,  4  (a). 
scriber  (skri'bfer),  n.     [<  scribe,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
Same  as  scribe,  4. 
scribing  (skri'bing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  scribe,  v.] 

1.  Writing;  marks  or  marking. 

The  heading  [of  a  cask]  has  been  brought  on  board,  but 
the  scribing  upon  it  is  very  indistinct 

Capt.  M'Clintock,  Voyage  of  the  Fox,  xiii. 

2.  In  carp. :  (a)  Marking  by  rule  or  compass ; 
also,  the  marks  thus  made.  (6)  The  adjust- 
ment  of  one  piece  of  wood  to  another  so  that 
the  fiber  or  grain  of  the  one  shall  be  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  other. 

scribing-awl  (skn'bing-M),  n.  Same  as  scribe, 
4(a). 

scribing-block  (skri'bing-blok),  n.  A  metal 
base  for  a  scribing-  or  marking-tool. 

A  scribing-block,  which  consists  of  apiece  of  metal  joint- 
ed to  a  wooden  block  at  one  end,  and  having  at  the  other 
a  point ;  it  is  useful  for  marking  centres,  and  for  similar 
purposes.  F.  Campin,  Mech.  Engineering,  p.  66. 

scribing-compass  (skri'bing-kum'''pas),  n.  In 
saddlery  and  cooper-work,  a  compass  having  one 
leg,  pointed  and  used  as  a  pivot,  and  one  scoop- 
edge,  which  serves  as  a  marker.  It  has  an  are 
and  a  set  screw  to  regulate  the  width  of  open- 
ing. 

scnbing-iron  (skri'bing-i"6rn),  n.  Same  as 
scribe,  4. 

scribism  (skri'bizm),  n.  [<  scribe  +  •ism.]  The 
fanctions,  teachings,  and  literature  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  scribes. 

Then  follows  a  section  on  ScriMsm,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Jewish  canon  and  its  professionsd  interpretation. 
Britiish  Quarterly  See.,  IX3LXIII.  497. 

scrid  (skrid),  n.  Same  as  screed.  [Rare.] 
scrienet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  screen. 
scrieve  (skrev),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  scrieved,vvr. 
scrieving.  [<  Icel.  sicrefa  =  Sw.  skrefva  =  Dan. 
shrsBve,  stride,  <  Icel.  Sw.  sla-ef  =  Dan.  skrsev, 
a  stride ;  perhaps  akin  to  scrtthe,  stride,  move : 
see  scrithe.]  To  move  or  glide  swiftly  along  j 
also,  to  rub  or  rasp  along.     [Scotch.] 

The  wheels  o'  lite  gae  down-hill  seriemn', 

Wi'  rattlin'  glee.  Burns,  Scotch  Drink. 

scriggle  (skrig'l),  v.  i, ;  pret.  and  pp.  scriggled, 
ppr.  scriggUng.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  *scruggle,  freq. 
of  *scrug,  the  earlier  form  of  shrug,  q.  v. ;  with 
the  sense  partly  due  to  association  with  wrig- 
gle. Otherwise,  perhaps  ult.  <  Icel.  slcrika,  slip, 
=  OHG.  screcchon,  orig.  spring  up,  jump,  hop, 
MHG.  G.  schreeken  =  D.  schrikken,  cause  to 
jump,  startle,  terrify;  cf.  G.  heu-schrecke,  grass- 
hopper.] To  writhe;  struggle  or  twist  about 
with  more  or  less  force ;  wriggle.  [Prov.  Eng.J 
They  skriggled  and  began  to  scold. 
But  laughing  got  the  master. 

Bloomfield,  The  Horkey.    (Davies.) 

scriggle  (skrig'l),  n.  [<  scriggle,  v.]  A  wrig- 
gle; a  wriggling. 

A  flitter  of  spawn  that,  unvivifled  by  genial  spirit,  seems 
to  give  for  a  time  a  sort  of  ineffectual  ci-awl,  and  then  sub- 
sides into  stinlcing  stillness,  unproductive  of  so  much  as 
the  scriggle  of  a  single  tadpole. 

Nodes  Ambrogianse,  April,  1832. 

scriket,  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  skrike  and 
scrieh  (also  soreak,-  q.  v.);  the  earlier  (unas- 
sibilated)  form  of  shrike,  shriek:  see  shrike^, 
shriek.]    To  shriek. 

The  litle  babe  did  loudly  scrike  and  squall. 

r.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  18. 


Woe,  and  alas  I  the  people  crye  and  skrike. 

Why  fades  this  flower,  and  leaues  nee  fruit  nor  seede? 
Puttenfmm,  Partheniades,  ix. 

scrim  (sbrim),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  Thin, 
strong  cloth,  cotton  or  linen,  used  in  uphol- 
stery and  other  arts  for  linings,  etc. —  2.  pi. 
Thin  canvas  glued  on  the  inside  of  a  panel  to 
keep  it  from  cracking  or  breaking.  E.  B.  Knight. 

scrime  (skrim),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrimed,  ppr. 
scriming.  [<  P.  escrimer,  fence:  see  skirm, 
skirmish.]    To  fence ;  play  with  the  sword. 

The  fellow  did  not  flght  with  edge  and  buckler,  like  a 
Christian,  but  had  some  newfangled  French  devil's  de- 
vice of  scryming  and  foining  with  his  point,  ha'ing  and 
stamping,  and  tracing  at  me,  that  I  expected  to  be  full  of 
eyelet  holes  ere  I  close  with  him. 

Eingsley,  Westward  Ho,  iii. 

scrimerf  (skri'mer),  n.  [<  p.  escrimeur,  a  fencer, 
a  swordsman,<  escrimer,  fence :  see  scrime.  The 
AS.  scrimbre,  a  gladiator  (Lye),  is  appar.  a  late 


scrimer 

form,  <  OF.]    One  practised  in  the  use  of  the 
fiword;  a  skilful  fencer. 

The  serimem  of  their  nation, 
He  Bwore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
It  you  opposed  them.  Skak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 101. 

scrimmage  (skrim'ai),  n.  [Also  scrummage, 
skrimmage;  early  mod.  E.  *serimmish,  scrym^ 
myshe,  a  var.  of  sMrmish,  q.  v.]  A  skirmish ;  a 
confused  row  or  contest;  a  tussle. 

If  everybody  'a  caranting  about  to  once,  each  after  his 
own  men,  nobody  '11  find  nothing  in  such  a  scrvmmctge  as 
*''°*  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxx. 


that. 

Specifloally,  in  foot-ball:  (a)  A  confused,  close  struggle 
round  the  hall. 

And  then  follows  rush  upon  rush,  and  scrumrrMge  upon 
»eniimimge,  the  ball  now  thriven  through  into  the  school- 
house  quarters,  and  now  into  the  school  goal. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School-Days,  i.  6. 
(ft)  The  act  on  the  part  of  the  two  contesting  teams  of 
forming  in  opposing  lines,  and  putting  the  ball  in  play. 
scrimp  (sfaimp),  v.  [Also  shrimp,  assibilated 
shrimp;  <  ME.  *scrimpen,  <  AS.  *SGrimpan  (pret. 
*scramp,  pp.  *s(yrum,pen)  =  OSw.  *skrimpa  (in 
pp.  shrumpen  =  Dan.  skrumpen,  adj.,  shrunken, 
shriveled)  =  MHG.  schrimpfen,  shrink;  equiv. 
to  -AS.  scrimman  (pret.  *scram,  pp.  *scrumm^n), 
shrivel,  shrink,  and  akin  to  scrincan,  shrink :  see 
shrink.  Scrimp  exists  also  in  the  assibilated 
form  shrimp,  and  the  secondary  forms  shram, 
scrump,  shrump,  these  forms  being  related  as 
crimp,  cramp,  crump,  which  may,  indeed,  as- 
suming a  loss  of  initial  s,  be  of  the  same  ori- 
gin. With  (yrimp^,  crimple,  crumple  may  be  com- 
pared rimple,  rumple.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  pinch 
or  scant;  limit  closely;  be  sparing  in  the  food, 
clothes,  money,  etc.,  of;  deal  sparingly  with; 
straiten. 

I  trust  you  winna  akrimip  yoursell  for  what  is  needf u' 
for  your  health,  since  it  signifies  not  muckle  whilk  o'  us 
has  the  sUler,  if  the  other  wants  it. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  xxxix. 

2.  To  be  sparing  in ;  narrow,  straiten,  stint,  or 
contract,  especially  through  a  niggard  or  spar- 
ing use  or  allowance  of  something;  make  too 
small,  short,  or  scanty;  limit:  as,  to  scrimp  a 
coat,  or  the  cloth  for  making  it. 

Do  not  scrimp  your  phrase. 
But  stretch  it  wider. 

Temvyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  T^  be  parsimonious  or  miserly: 
as,  to  save  and  scrimp. 
scrimp  (skrimp),  a.  and  n.    [<  scrimp, «.]    I,  a. 
Scanty;  narrow;  deficient;  contracted. 
II,  n.  A  niggard;  a  pinching  miser.     [D.  S.] 
scrimped  (sknmpt),  p.  a.  Narrow ;  contracted ; 
pinched. 

'A  could  na  bear  to  see  thee  wi'  thy  cloak  scrimpit. 

Mrs.  Gaskdl,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vi. 

The  women  are  all  .  .  .  ill-favored,  scrimped;  that 
means  ill-nurtured  simply. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  71. 

scrimping-bar  (skrim'ping-bar),  n.  In  caUco- 
prinUng,  a  grooved  bar  which  smooths  the 
fabric  right  and  left  to  facilitate  its  proper 
feeding  to  the  printing-machine. 

The  saimping-bar  is  made  of  iron  or  brass  with  a  curved 
surface  furrowed  by  grooves,  cut  right  and  left  from  the 
centre.       W.  Orookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  558. 

scrimply  (skrimp'U),  adv.  In  a  scrimp  man- 
ner; Darely;  hardly;  scarcely. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen. 
Till  half  a  leg  was  serimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Alone  could  peer  it.         Burns,  The  Vision. 

SCrimpness  (skrimp 'nes), «.  Scantiness ;  pinch- 
ed appearance  or  state;  smaUness  of  allow- 
ance. 
scrimp-rail  (skrimp'ral),  n.    Same  as  scrimp- 
ing-bar. 
The  cloth  then  passes  over  the  corrugated  scrimp  rails. 
Spon^  Eneye.  Manvf.,  1. 493. 

SCrimption  (skrimp'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  <  scrimp 
+  -tion.]  A  small  portion;  a  pittance :  as,  add 
just  a  serimption  of  salt.    Salliwell.    [Local.] 

scrimpy (slmm'pi), a.  [<  smwip -f -yl.]  Scrimp. 
[Colloq.] 

Four  acres  is  serimpy  measure  for  a  royal  garden,  even 
for  a  king  of  the  heroic  ages  whose  daughter  did  the 
family  washing.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  8. 

SClimsbaw  (skrim'shS,),  v.  t.  and  i.  [A  nautical 
word  of  unstable  orthography;  also  scrimshon, 
serimschon,  skrimshon,  serimshorn,  sTcrimschont, 
skrimshander ;  origin  Tinknown.  If  the  form 
scrimshaw  is  original,  the  word  must  be  due  to 
the  surname  Scrimshaw.']  To  engrave  various 
fanciful  designs  on  (shells,  whales'  teeth,  wal- 
rus-tusks, etc.);  in  general,  to  execute  any  piece 
of  ingenious  mechanical  work.  [Sailors'  lan- 
guage.] 
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One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  amusement  to  a 
whale-flsherman,  and  one  which  often  so  engrosses  his 
time  and  attention  as  to  cause  him  to  neglect  his  duties, 
is  known  as  scrimshavnnff.  Scrimshawing,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  more  acceptable  form  of  the  term,  is  the  art, 
if  art  it  be,  of  manufacturing  useful  and  ornamental  arti- 
cles at  sea.  Finheries  of  U.  S.,  "V.  ii.  231. 

scrimshaw  (skrim'shS,),  n.  and  a.  [<  scrimshaw, 
v.]  I.  n.  A  shell  or  a  piece  of  ivory  scrim- 
shawed or  fancifully  carved.  [Sailors'  lan- 
guage.] 
II.  a.  Made  by  scrimshawing. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  scrvmshanv  worlc.  We  find 
handsome  writing  desks,  toilet  boxes,  and  work  boxes 
made  of  foreign  woods,  inlaid  with  hundreds  of  other 
pieces  of  precious  woods  of  various  shapes  and  shades. 

Fisheries  of  XT.  S.,  V.  ii.  232. 

scrimshon,  serimschon,  serimshorn,  etc.,  v. 
and  n.    See  scrimshaw. 

serin  (skrin),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  mining, 
a  small  vein  or  string  of  ore ;  a  crack  filled  with 
ore  branching  from  a  larger  vein,  [North.  Eng.] 

serinet  (skrin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  scryne; 
<  ME.  *scrine,  <  OF.  eserin,  F.  ^crin  =  It. 
scrigrdo,  <  L.  scrimium,  a  box,  chest,  shrine: 
see  shrine,  which  is  derived  from  the  same 
source,  through  AS.  serin.]  A  chest,  bookcase, 
or  other  place  where  writings  or  curiosities  are 
deposited ;  a  shrine.     [Rare.] 

Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scryne 

I'he  antique  rolles  which  there  lye  hidden  still. 

Speneer,  'S.  Q.,  L  L,  ProL 

scringe  (skrinj),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scringed, 
ppr.  scringing.  [Also  skringe;  a  weakened 
form,  with  teaaiinal  assibUation,  of  "scrinh, 
shrink  (<  AS.  scrincari),  as  cringe  is  of  *crink 
(<  AS.  crirwan).]  To  cringe.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
U.S.] 

'Twunt  pay  to  scringe  to  England ;  will  it  pay 
To  fear  that  meaner  bully,  old  "They'll  say"? 

LoweU,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  ii. 

scrinium  (skrin'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  scrinia  (-a).  [L. 
scrim/ium  (see  def.) :  see  serine,  shrine.]  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a  case  or  box,  generally  cylindrical  in 
shape,  for  holding  rolls  of  manuscript. 

scripi  (skrip),  n.  [<  ME.  scrippe,  schrippe,  < 
Icel.  shreppa,  a  scrip,  bag,  =  OSw.  skreppa, 
Sw.  dial,  shrdppa,  a  bag,  a  scrip,  =  Norw. 
skreppa,  a  knapsack,  =  MI5.  scharpe,  schaerpe, 
scerpe,  a  scrip,  pilgrim's  waUet,  =  LG.  schrap, 
a  scrip,  =  OHG.  scharpe,  a  pocket,  perhaps 
akin  to  OHG.  scirbi,  MHG.  schirbe,  sclierie,  G. 
scherbe  =  D.  scherf,  a  shred,  shiver,  scrap, 
shard:  see  seraph  and  scarp^,  scarf ^.]  1.  A 
wallet ;  a  bag ;  a  satchel,  as  for  travelers ; 
especially,  a  pilgrim's  pouch,  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  decorated  with  scallop-shells,  the 
emblems  of  a  pilgrim. 

Horn  tok  burden  and  scrippe. 
And  wrong  his  lippe. 

King  Ham  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 
He  [the  friar]  went  his  wey,  no  longer  wolde  he  reste, 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  staf,  ytukked  bye. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  L  29. 

David  .  .  .  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 

brool^  and  put  them  in  a  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had, 

even  in  a  scrip.  1  Sam.  xvii.  40. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  pouch  or 
almoner,  and  supposed  to  be  a  pilgrim's  scrip. 
It  is  often  combined  with  a  pi%rim's  sta,fE,  or 
bourdon.     See  staff. 

script  (skrip),  n,.    [A  corruption  of  script,  appar. 
by  vague  association  with  scrip''- :  see  script.] 
1.  A  writing;  a  certificate,  deed,  or  schedule ; 
a  written  slip  or  list. 
Call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 
Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  2.  2. 
No,  no,  my  soueraign ; 
lie  take  thine  own  word,  without  scrip  or  scrowle, 

Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  me  (Works,  I.  318). 

3.  A  scrap  of  paper  or  parchment, 

I  believe  there  was  not  a  note,  or  least  scrip  of  paper  of 
any  consequence  in  my  possession,  but  they  had  a  view 
of  it.  Bp.  Spratt,  Harl.  Misc.    (Davies.) 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  bills  of  exchange  shall  pay 
our  debts  abroad ;  that  cannot  be  till  scrips  of  paper  can 
be  made  current  coin.    Locke,  Considerations  on  Interest. 

3.  In  com.,  an  interim  or  provisional  docu- 
ment or  certificate,  to  be  exchanged,  when  cer- 
tain payments  have  been  made  or  conditions 
complied  with,  for  a  ihore  formal  certificate,  as 
of  shares  or  bonds,  or  entitling  the  holder  to  the 
payment  of  interest,  a  dividend,  or  the  like; 
also,  such  documents  or  certificates  collectively. 

Lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
There  was  a  new  penny  duty  for  scrip  certificates. 

&  Dowetl,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  330. 

4.  Fractional  paper  money:  so  called  in  the 
United  States  during  and  after  the  civil  war. 
— Bailway  scrip,  scrip  Issued  by  a  railway. 


scriptnral 

scrip-company  (skrip'kum*pa-ni),  n.  A  com- 
pany having  shares  which  pass  by  delivery, 
without  the  formalities  of  register  or  transfer. 
scrip-holder  (skrip'h61''''d6r),  71.  One  who  holds 
shares  in  a  company  or  stock,  the  title  to  which 
is  a  written  certificate  or  scrip. 
scrippaget  (skrip'aj),  n.  [<  scrip}  +  -age.'] 
That  which  is  contained  in  a  scrip:  formed 
jocosely,  as  baggage  is  from  bag.  [Rare.]  See 
the  quotation. 

Though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and 
scrippaye.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  tiL  2. 171. 

script  (skript),  n.     [<  ME.  script,  scrit,  <  OF. 
eswipt,  escrit,  F.  icrit  =  Sp.  Pg.  escrito  =  It. 
scritto,  a  writing,  awritten  paper,  <  L.  scriptnm, 
a  writing,  a  written  paper,  a  book,  treatise, 
law,  a  line  or  mark,  neut.  of  scriptus,  pp.  of 
scribere,  write:  see   scribe.     Cf.    manvsoript, 
postscript,  prescript,  rescript,  transcript,  etc.] 
If.  A  writing;  a  written  paper. 
I  trowe  it  were  to  longe  yow  to  tarie, 
If  I  yow  tolde  of  every  scrib  [var.  script]  and  bond 
By  which  that  she  was  felted  in  his  lond. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 468. 
Do  you  see  this  sonnet, 
This  loving  script  .*'  do  youknowfrom  whence  it  came  too? 
Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  2. 

3.  In  law,  an  original  or  principal  document. 
— 3.  Writing;  handvrriting ;  written  form  of 
letter ;  written  characters ;  style  of  writing. 

A  good  deal  of  the  manuscript  .  .  .  was  in  an  ancient 

English  script,  although  so  uncouth  and  shapeless  were  the 

characters  that  it  was  not  easy  to  resolve  them  into  letters. 

HoMthome,  Septimius  Pelton,  p.  122. 

4.  In  printing,  types  that  imitate  written  let-  ^  ,,, 
ters  or  writing.  ^See  example  under  ronde. —  m'"§ 
Lombardic  script.   See  ^omftantu;.— Mirror  ecrliit. 

See  mirror-script—  Scripts  of  martt.  Same  as  letters 
of  marque  (which  see,  under  mar^ue^ 

Script.,  script.  An  abbreviation  of  scripture  or 
scriptural. 

SCription  (skrip'shon),  n.  [<  L.  scriptio(n-),  a 
writing,  <  scribere,  pp.  scripinis,  write:  see 
scribe.]  A  handwriting,  especially  when  pre- 
senting any  peculiarity  by  which  the  writer  or 
the  epoch  "of  the  writing  may  be  fixed :  as,  a 
scripUon  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Britain  taught  Ireland  a  peculiar  style  of  scriptiim  and 
ornament  for  the  writing  of  her  manuscripts. 

£ock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i  275. 

scriptitious  (skrip-tish'us),  a.  Written:  as, 
seriptitious  testimony.    Bentham. 

scriptor  (skrip'tor),  n.  [<  L.  soriptor,  a  writer, 
<  scribere,  pp.  scriptus,  write:  see  scribe.]  A 
writer;  scribe, 

scriptorium  (skrip-to'ri-um),  «.;  pi.  scripto- 
riums, scriptoria  (-umz,  -a).  [=  (JF.  escriptoire 
=  It.  sorittojo,(.'Mli.  scriptorium,  a  writing-room, 
LL,  a  metaUio  style  for  writing  on  wax,  prop, 
neut.  of  scriptorius,  pertaining  to  writing  or  a 
writer:  see  scriptory.]  A  writing-room;  spe- 
cifically, the  room  set  apart  in  a  monastery  or 
an  abbey  for  the  writing  or  copying  of  manu- 
scripts. 

The  annalist  is  the  annalist  of  his  monaateiy  or  his 
cathedral ;  his  monastery  or  his  cathedral  has  had  a  his- 
tory, has  records,  charters,  a  library,  a  scriptorium  for 
multiplying  copies  of  record. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  79. 

scriptory  (skrip'to-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  scriptoire,  < 
L.  scriptorium,  pertaining  to  writing  or  to  a 
writer,  <  scriptor,  a  writer,  <  scribere,  pp.  scrip- 
tus,-write:  see  scribe,  script.]  1.  Expressed  in 
writing;  not  verbal;  written. 
Of  wills  duo  sunt  genera,  nuncupatory  and  scriptory. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii. 
2,  Used  for  writing.     [Rare.] 

With  such  differencesofreeds,  vallatory,  sagittary,  scrip- 
tory,  and  others,  they  might  be  furnished  In  Judea. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Tracts,  L 
scriptural  (skrip'ta-ral),  a.  [<  scripture  -i-  -al.] 
If.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vmting ;  written. 

An  original  is  styled  the  protocol,  or  scriptural  matrix ; 
and  if  the  protocol,  which  is  the  root  and  foundation  of 
the  instrument,  does  not  appear,  the  instrument  is  not 
valid.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures:  as,  a  scriptural  phrase; 
scriptural  doctrine.  [Less  specific  than  BibU- 
cal,  and  more  commonly  without  a  capital.] 

The  convocation  itself  was  very  busy  in  the  matter  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  Scriptural  fonnuloB  of 
prayer  and  belief. 

Stvbbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist,,  p.  288. 
=Syn.  2.  Biblical,  Scriptural.  Biblical  relates  to  the  Bible 
Ma  book  to  be  known  or  studied :  as,  a  Biblical  scholar; 
Bmical  exegesis  or  criticism.  Scriptiur(d  relates  to  the 
Bible  as  a  book  containing  doctrine :  as,  the  idea  is  not 
scriptural;  it  also  means  simply  contained  in  the  text  of 
the  Bible:  as.  a  scriptural  phrase.  We  speak  of  a  BHile 
character,  a  Bible  hero. 


scripturalism 

scripturalism  (skrip'tu-ral-izm),  n.  [<  senp- 
twal  +  -t«m.]  The  doctrine  of  a  seripturalist; 
literal  adherence  to  Scripture.    Imp.  Diet. 

seripturalist  (skrip'ja-ral-ist),  n.  [<  scriptural 
+  -ist.}  One  who  adfiieres  literally  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  makes  them  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy;  one  well  versed  in  Scripture; 
a  student  of  Scripture. 

The  warm  diBputes  among  some  critical  ScripturaHita 
of  those  timcB  concerning  the  Visible  Church  of  Christ 
upon  Earth. 

Dtfoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  214.    (Damee.) 

scriptnrality  (skrip-ta-ral'i-ti),  n.    Scriptural- 

ness. 

SeripturaMty  is  not  used  by  authors  of  the  first  class. 
Austin  Phdpe,  Eng.  Style,  p.  381. 

scripturally  (skrip'Ju-ral-i),  adv.  In  a  scrip- 
tural manner ;  from  or  iji  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures.    BaAley. 

scripturalness  (skrip'tu-ral-nes),  n.  Scrip- 
tural character  or  quality. "  Imp.  Diet. 

scriptnre  (skrip'tur),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  scrip- 
ture, seriptour,  sefyptour,  <  OP.  escripture,  es- 
criture,  F.  deritvre  =  8p.  Pg.  escritura  =  It. 
scrittwra,  a  writing,  scripture,  <  L.  scriptwra,  a 
writing,  written  character,  a  line,  composition, 
something  written,  an  inscription,  LL.  (N.  T. 
and  eccl.)  scriptwra,  or  pi.  scrtpturse,  the  writ- 
ings contained  in  the  Bible,  the  Scriptures, 
seriptura,  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  <  scribere, 
fut.  part,  scripturus,  write :  see  script,  scribe.'] 
1,  n.  1.  A  writing;  anything  written,  (ast)  A 
document ;  a  deed  or  other  record ;  a  narrative  or  other 
matter  committed  to  writing ;  a  manuscript  or  book,  or 
that  which  it  contains. 

And  many  other  marreylles  ben  there ;  that  it  were  to 
combrous  and  to  long  to  putten  it  in  ecripture  of  Bokes. 
MancLevUU,  Travels,  p.  272. 
Of  that  scripture. 
Be  as  be  may,  I  make  of  it  no  cure. 

Chaiaaer,  Good  Women,  1. 1144. 
<ftt)  An  inscription  or  superscription ;  a  motto  or  legend ; 
the  posy  of  a  ring,  or  the  like. 

Flej^ge  entrechangeden  hire  rynges. 
Of  which  1  can  noght  tellen  no  senn/pture. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1369. 
I  wiU  that  a  convenyent  stoon  of  marbill  and  aflat  fygure, 
aftyx  the  f  acion  of  an  armyd  man,  be  made  and  gravyn  in 
the  seyd  stoon  in  laton  in  memoryall  of  my  fadyr,  John 
Fastolf,  .  .  .  with  a  seripture  aboute  the  stoon  makynge 
mencion  of  the  day  and  yeer  of  hise  obite. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  464. 

3.  [cap.]  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ;  the  Bible :  used  by  way  of  eminence 
and  distinction,  and  often  in  the  plural  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article ;  often  also  Soly 
Scripture.    See  Sible. 

Holy  scryptour  thus  it  seyth 
To  the  that  arte  of  cristen  feyth, 
"  Yfle  thou  labour,  thou  muste  ete 
That  with  thl  hondes  thou  doyste  gete." 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  IK 
Holy  sariptw  spekyth  moche  of  thys  Temple  whiche 
war  to  longe  to  wryte  for  this  purpose. 

Tarkingtmi,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  71. 

All  scHplure  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  prof- 
itable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

There  is  not  any  action  that  a  man  ought  to  do  or  to 
forbear,  but  the  Scriptures  will  give  him  a  clear  precept 
or  prohibition  for  it.  South. 

3.  A  passage  or  quotation  from  the  Scriptures ; 
a  Bible  text. 

How  dost  thou  understand  the  Scripture?  The  Scrip- 
ture says  "Adam  digged."  Shuk.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  41. 

4.  [eap.l  Any  sacred  writing  or  book:  as,  a 
catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures. 

Host  men  do  not  know  that  any  nation  but  the  Hebrews 
have  had  a  scripture.  Tharecm,  Walden,  p.  116. 

CanonlcaJ  Scriptures.  See  carumical  books,  under  ca- 
rumiccU. 

II.  «.  [cap.]  Relating  to  the  Bible  or  the 
Scriptures;  scriptural:  as,  "Scripture  history," 
Locke. 

Why  are  Seripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  without  taking 
notice  of  Scripture  examples?  Bp.  Atterbury. 

scriptured  (skrip'turd),  a.  [<  scripture  +  -ed^.'] 
Engraved;  covere'd  with  writing.     [Rare.] 

Those  scriptured  flanks  it  cannot  see. 

I>.  O.  Eossetti,  The  Burden  of  Nineveh. 

Scripture-reader  (skrip'tur-re'der),  n.  An 
evangelist  of  a  minor  grade  who  reads  the  Bible 
in  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  in  hospi- 
tals, barracks,  etc. 

scripturewort  (skrip'tur-w6rt),  n.  Same  as  let- 
ter-lichen. 

scripturian  (skrip-tu'ri-an),  n.  [<  scripture  + 
-ian.']  A  Biblical  scholar;' a  scripturist.  [Bare.] 

Flo.  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  debate  'twixt  man  and  wife. 
Zie.  Oh,  rare  scripturian!  you  have  sealed  up  my  lips. 

Chaipman,  Humorous  Day's  Mirth. 
341 
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scripturientt  (skrip-ta'ri-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
scrvpturien{Jtr')s,  ppr.  of  soripturire,  desire  to 
write,  desiderative  of  L.  scribere,  pp.  scriptus, 
write:  see  scribe.]  I,  a.  Having  a  desire  or 
passion  for  writing;  having  a  likmg  or  itch  for 
authorship. 

Here  lies  the  corps  of  William  Prynne— .  .  . 
This  grand  Bcripturient  paper  spiller, 
This  endless,  needless  margin  filler, 
Was  strangely  tost  from  post  to  pillar. 

A.  Wood,  AthensB  Oxon.,  II.  463. 

II.  n.  One  who  has  a  passion  for  writing. 

They  seem  to  be  of  a  very  quarrelsome  humour,  and  to 

have  a  huge  ambition  to  be  esteemed  the  polemical  serip- 

turients  of  the  age.     Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  75. 

scripturist  (skrip'tur-ist),  n.  [=  It.  scritturis- 
ta;  as  scripture  +'4st.']  One  who  is  versed  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Pembroke  Hall,  .  .  .  noted  from  the  very  dawn  of  the 
Eeformation  for  seripturists  and  encouragers  of  gospel 
learning.  Bidley,  quoted  in  Biog.  Notice  of  Bradford 

[(Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  xvit 

scritt,  TO.    A  Middle  English  form  of  script. 
scritcai  (skrioh),  v.  i.     [A  var.  of  screech,  ult. 

an  assibilated  form  of  scrike:  see  scrike,  shrike^, 

shriek.]    To  screech;  shriek. 

That  dismal  pair,  the  seritching  owl 
And  buzzing  hornet  1    B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  L  2. 
On  that,  the  hungry  curlew  chance  to  scHtch. 

Brouming,  Sordello. 

scritchi  (skrich),  n.     [<  scritch\  v.:  a  var.  of 
screech,  ult.  of  scrike,  shrike,  shriek.]    A  shrill 
cry;  a  screech. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  seritch.  Coleridge,  Christabel,  i. 
scritch^  (skrich),  n.    [<  ME.  "serich,  <  AS.  scrio, 
a  thrush :  see  SM-ike^.    Cf .  scritdh^owl,  screech- 
owl.]    A  thrush.    See  screech,  3.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
scrithet.  «'■  »•     [E.  dial,  also  seride;  <  ME.  scri- 
then,  <  AS.  serithan  =  OS.  skridan  =  D.  schrijden 
=  OH.Gr.  scritan,  MHCJ.  schriten,  G.  schreiten  = 
Icel.  skridha  =  Sw.  skrida  =  Dan.  skride,  move, 
stride.]     To  stride ;  move  forward.    Sampole, 
Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2,  note  3. 
scritoire  (skri-twor'),  »•   A  variant  of  escritoire. 
scrivanot,  »*■    [<  It.  scrimano,  a  writer,  clerk:  see 
seriven.]    A  writer;  clerk;  one  who  keeps  ac- 
counts. 

The. captain  gaue  order  that  I  should  deliuer  all  my 
mony  with  the  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  scriuano,  or 
purser  of  the  ship.  Salcl/uyt's  Voyages,  II.  249. 

You  do  not  know  the  quirks  of  a  scrivano, 
A  dash  undoes  a  family,  a  point. 

Shineg,  The  Brothers,  iv.  1. 

scrive  (skriv),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  scrived,  ppr. 
scrimng.  [A  var.  of  scribe;  cf .  descrive,  describe.  ] 
If.  To  write ;  describe. 

How  mankinde  dooth  bigynne 
Is  wondir  for  to  seryue  so. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  58. 

2.  To  draw  (a  line)- with  a  pointed  tool:  same 
a,s  scribe,  2. 

When  the  lines  of  the  sections  or  frames  are  accurately 
drawn,  they  are  scratched  or  serived  in  by  a  sharp-pointed 
tool.  Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  144. 

scrive-bbard  (skriv'bord),  n.  In  ship-building, 
a  number  of  planks  clamped  edge  to  edge  toge- 
ther and  painted  black,  on  which  are  marked 
with  a  sharp  tool  the  lines  of  the  sections  or 
frames  of  an  iron  ship,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously outUned. 

SCriveUo  (skri-vel'o),  n.  [Origin  obscxire.] 
An  elephant's  tusk  of  less  than  20  pounds  in 
weight.    Imp.  Diet. 

scrivent  (skriv'n), ».     [<  ME.  *scrimen,  scrivein, 

<  OP.  eserivain,  P.  dcrivain  =  Sp.  eseribano  =  Pg. 
escri/oao  =  It.  scrivano,  <  ML.  scribarms,  a  writer, 
notary,  clerk  (cf .  L.  seriba,  a  scribe),  <  L.  scribere, 
write:  see  scribe.  Hence  scrivener.  The  word 
seriven  survives  in  the  surname  Seriven.]  A 
writer ;  a  notary. 

Tbiee  scrmeyns  .  .  .  sseweth  guode  lettre  ate  ginnynge, 
and  ef terward  maketh  wycked. 

AyenMte  ofltmyl  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

scrivent  (skriv'n),  v.  t.  and  i.     [<  seriven,  n. ;  or 

<  scrivener,  regarded  as  formed  with  suffix  -eri 
from  a  verb:  see  scrivener.]  To  write;  espe- 
cially, to  write  with  the  expansive  wordiness 
and  repetitions  characteristic  of  scriveners  or 
lawyers. 

Here 's  a  mortgage  serivened  up  to  ten  skins  of  parch- 
ment, and  the  king  s  attorney  general  is  content  with  six 
lines.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  302.    (Bavies.) 

scrivener  (skriv'nSr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
scrivenour;  <  ME.  scrivener,  seryvener,  screvener, 
skrivenere,  with  superfluous  suffix  -ere  (E.  -er\ 
-er2)  (asiamusicianer, parishioner,  etc.),  <  seriv- 
en, a  notary :  see  seriven.  Hence  the  sm-names 
Scrivener,  Scribner.]  1.  A  writer;  especially, 
a  public  writer;  a  notary;  specifically,  one 
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whose  occupation  is  the  drawing  of  contracts  or 
other  writings. 

As  God  made  you  a  Enight,  if  he  had  made  you  a  Scriv- 
ener, you  would  haue  bene  more  handsome  to  colour 
Cordouan  skinnes  then  to  haue  written  processe. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  83. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  money 
and  place  it  out  at  interest,  and  supply  those 
who  want  to  raise  money  on  security ;  a  money- 
broker  ;  a  financial  agent. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree  ...  is  he 
Who  leads  a  quiet  countij  life,  .  .  . 
And  from  the  griping  scnvener  free ! 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace's  Epodes,  il. 

Scriveners'  cramp  or  palsy,  writers'  cramp.  See  writer. 

SCrivenersMp  (skriv'n6r-sHp),  n.     [<  scrivener 

+  -ship.]    The  office  of  a  scrivener.     Cotgrave. 

scrivenisht,  a.  and  adv.     [<  ME.  scryvewyssh;  < 

seriven  +  -ish'^.]    Like  a  scrivener  or  notary. 

Ne  saryvenyesh  or  craftily  thow  it  write. 

'  Cltaueer,  Troilus,  ii.  1026. 

scriven-liket,  a.    Like  a  scrivener. 

scrivenourt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scrivener. 

scrivenry  (skriv'n-ri),  n.  [<  seriven  +  -ry.  Cf. 
OP.  escrivainerie  (also  escrivaime),  the  office  of 
a  scrivener,  <  esm»aj»,  a  scrivener:  see  seriven.'} 
Sorivenership. 

SCrob^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  scrwjl. 

scrob^t,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  scrub^. 

scrobe  (skrob),  n.  [<  L.  sorobis,  a  ditch,  dike, 
trench.  Hence  ult.  scrobioula,  etc.,  and  prob. 
ult.  serew^.]  In  entom.i  (a)  A  groove  in  the 
side  of  the  rostrum  in  which  the  scape  or  basal 
joint  of  the  antenna  is  received,  in  wie  weevils 
or  curculios.  These  scrobes  may  be  directed  straight 
forward,  or  upward  or  downward,  and  thus  furnish  char- 
acters much  used  in  classifying  such  beetles,  (h)  A 
groove  on  the  outer  side  pf  the  mandible,  more 
fully  called  mandibular  scrobe. 

scrobicula  (skro-bik'u-la),  n.;  pi.  scroUculse 
(-le).  [Sli.:  see scrobimVus.]  In«od7.,asmooth 
space  surrounding  a  tubercle  on  the  test  of  a 
sea-urchin. 

scrobicular  (skro-bik'u-lar),  a.  [<  scrobicula 
+  -arS.]  Pertaining  to  or  surrounded  by  scro- 
bieulsB,  as  tubercles  on  a  sea-urchin. 

Scrobicularia  (skro-bik-u-Ia'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  scrobiculus,  a  little  ditch:  see  scrobiculus.] 
In  conch.,  the  typical  genus  of  ScrobicularUdee: 
same  as  Arenaria.    Schumacher,  1817. 

Sbrobiculariidse  (skro-bik'u-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scrobicularia  +  4die.]  A  family  of 
dimyarian  bivalves,  typified  by  the  genus  Scro- 
bicularia. They  have  only  one  branchial  leaf  on  each 
side  appendiculate  behind,  large  labial  palpi,  and  the 
shell  telliniform  with  an  external  ligament  and  an  in- 
ternal cartilage  lodged  in  a  special  fossa  below  the  um- 
bones.  The  species  mostly  inliabit  warm  or  tropical  seas, 
ScirMeularia  piperata  is  the  well-known  mud-hen  of  Eng- 
land.   They  are  sometimes  called  mud-maetrag. 

scrobiculate  (skro-bik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *scro- 
biculatus,  <  L.  scrobiculus,  a  little  ditch  or 
trench :  see  scrobiculus.]  In  bot.  and  zool.,  fur- 
rowed or  pitted;  having  small  pits  or  furrows; 
specifically,  in  ejitom.,  having  well-defined  deep 
and  rounded  depressions  which  are  larger  than 
punctures;  foveate. 

scrobiculated  (skro-bik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  scro- 
biculate -t-  -ed^.]    Same  as  scrobiculate. 

scrobiculus  (skro-bik'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  scrobicuU 
(-li).  [NL.,  <  L'.  scrobiculus,  a  little  ditch  or 
trench,  dim.  of  scrobis,  scrobs,  a  ditch,  trench: 
see  scrobe.]  In  anat.,  a  pit  or  depression;  a 
fossa. — Scrobiculus  cordis,  the  pit  of  the  stomach: 
same  as  avMcardium. 

scrod  (skrod),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrodded,  ppr. 
scrodding.  [A  var.  of  shred  or  shroud^  (AS. 
*screddan  =  MD.  schrooden,  etc.):  see  shred, 
shroud^.]  To  shred ;  prepare  for  cooking  by 
tearing  in  small  pieces :  as,  scrodded  fish. 

scrod  (skrod),  n.  [<  scrod,  v.]  1.  Scrodded 
fish,  or  a  dish  prepared  by  scrodding  fish. — 
2.  A  young  codfish,  especially  one  that  is  split 
and  fried  or  boiled.     [New  Eng.] 

Serod  is  the  name  for  a  young  codfish  split  and  pre- 
pared for  boiling.  Amer.  Angler,  XVII.  383. 

scrodgill  (skrod'gil),  n.  [<  scrod  +  gilP^.]  An 
instrument  for  taking  fish,  made  of  four  fish- 
hooks with  the  shanks  laid  together  and  the 
points  projecting  at  right  angles,  to  be  dragged 
or  jerked  throu^  the  water;  a  puU-devil. 

scrodgill  (skrod'gil),  V.  t.  [<  scrodgill,  n.]  To 
take  or  catch  with  a  scrodgill. 

scrofula  (skrof'u-la),  n.  [Formerly  errone- 
ously scrophula,  also  scrofules,  scrophules,  <  F. 
scrofules,  pi.,  =  Sp.  escrdfula  =  Pg.  esorofulas  = 
It.  scrofula,  scrofola  =  &.  skrofeln  =  Sw.  Dan. 
skrofler,  pi.,  scrofula,  <  L.  scrofulas,  pi.,  scrofu- 
lous swellings,  scrofula;  perhaps  so  called  from 
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the  swollen  appearanoe  of  the  glands,  prop.  pi. 
of  'scrofula,  a  little  sow,  dim.  of  scrofa,  a  sow, 
BO  called  with  ref .  to  the  rooting  habit  of  swine, 
lit.  a  •  digger' ;  cf .  serobis^  a  ditch,  from  the  same 
root  as  scribere,  write,  ong.  scratch :  see  scrobe, 
serew\  etc.]  A  constitutional  disorder,  espe- 
cially in  the  young,  expressing  itself  in  lym- 
phadenitis, especially  glandular  swellings  in  the 
neck,  with  a  tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration, 
inflammations  of  various  joints,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  other  structures,  together  with 
other  less  distinct  indications  of  feeble  health. 
The  inflammations  have  been  shown  to  be  in  most  cases 
tubercular,  and  due  to  baoillary  inTaslon.  Also  called 
struma  and  king's  aril.  See  emli. 
BCrofulesti  »•  pi-  [Also  erroneously  serophules  ; 
<  P.  scrofules,  <  L.  scrofulse,  scrofulous  swell- 
ings :  see  scrofula.']    Scrofulous  swellings. 

A  cataplasme  of  the  leaves  and  hogs  grease  incorporat 
togither  doth  resolve  the  serophides  or  swelling  kernels 
called  the  king's  evill.  BoUund,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxii.  14. 

scrofulide  (skrof 'u-lid),  n.  [<  F.  siyrofulide.'] 
Any  affection  of  the  skin  regarded  as  of  scrof- 
ulous origin. 

scrofulitic  (skrof-u-lit'ik),  a.  [<  scrofula  +  -ite^ 
+  -ic]    Scrofulous. 

scrofuloderm  (skrof 'u-16-derm),  n.  [<  scrofula 
+  derm.]  A  skin-lesion  regarded  as  of  scrof- 
ulous origin. 

scrofulous  (skrof'u-lus),  a.  [<  P.  scrofuleux, 
earlier  scrophuleux  =  8p.  Pg.  escrofuloso  =  It. 
serofoloso,  <  NL.  *scrofulosu.s,  <  L.  scrofula:  see 
scrofula.  ]  1 .  Pertaining  to  scrofula,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  nature ;  having  a  tendency  to  scrof- 
ula: as,  scro/«tZo«s  tumors ;  a  scro/«J(w«  habit  of 
body. — 2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scrofula. 
Scrofvlous  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished. 

Arhuthnot,  Aliments. 
Scrofulous  abscess,  suppurative  lymphadenitis  of  chil- 
dren, especially  in  the  neck. — ScrofalouB  bubo,  a  scrofu- 
lous lymphadenitis.— Soroflllous  ceratitla,  a  form  of 
parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  seen  in  scrof- 
ulous subjects. 

scrofulously  (skrof 'u-lus-li),  adv.  In  a  scrofu- 
lous manner ;  with  scrofula. 

scrofulousness  (skrof 'u-lus-nes),  n.  Scrofulous 
character  or  condition! 

scrog  (skrog),  n.  [Also  assibUated  shrog;  <  ME. 
scrog,  skrogge,  shrogge;  a  var.  of  scrag^.  Cf. 
Gael,  sgrogag,  stunted  timber  or  undergrowth, 
sgreag,  shrivel,  sgreagach,  dry,  parched,  roclyr, 
etc.;  Ir.  screag,  a  rock.]  1.  A  stunted  bush; 
also,  a  tract  of  stunted  bushes,  thorns,  briers, 
etc. ;  a  thicket ;  underwood. 

1  cam  in  by  yon  greenwud, 
And  doun  amang  the  scrogs, 
Johnie  of  CocMemmir  (Child  s  Ballads,  VI.  18). 

At  the  foot  of  the  moss  behind  Kirk  Yetton  (Caer  Eet- 
ton,  wise  men  say)  there  is  a  scrog  ot  low  wood  and  a  pool 
with  a  dam  for  washing  sheep.    jR.  L.  Stevengon,  Pastoral. 

2.  A  small  branch  of  a  tree  broken  off;  broken 
boughs  and  twigs;  brushwood. 

"Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,"  said  the  senior; 
"the  scrog  branch  first,  for  it  must  become  rotten  ere  it 
become  touchwood."  Scottt  St.  Kenan's  Well,  xajcvi 

8.  In  her.,  a  branch  of  a  tree :  a  blazon  some- 
times used  by  Scottish  heralds. 

[Scotch  and  prov.  Bng.  in  all  uses.] 
scroggy  (skrog'i),  a.    [<  ME.  scraggy,  covered 
with  underwood  or  straggling  bushes;  <  scrog 
+  -y^.    Gt.scraggy.]     1.  Stunted;  shriveled. — 

3.  Abounding  witih  stunted  bushes  or  brush- 
wood.   [Scotch  or  prov.  Bng.  in  both  uses.] 

scrolar  (skro'lar),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  scroll. 
— Scrolar  line,  a'line  lying  in  a  surface,  but  not  in  one 
tangent  plane. 

SCrolet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scroU. 

scroll  (skrol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  scrowl, 
scrole,  scrolle  (also  sometimes  escroU,  after 
escrow) ;  <  MB.  'scrolle,  scrowle,  scrawls,  <  OP. 
escrouelle,  escroele,  a  strip,  roll  (cf.  eserouete, 
escrowete,  esoroete,  f.,  escrouet,  m.,  a  roll,  scroll), 
dim. of  escroue,  escroe,  a  strip,  scroll:  see  scrow, 
of  which  scroll  is  thus  ult.  a  dim.  form.]  1.  A 
roll  of  parchment  or  paper,  or  a  writing  formed 
into  a  roll;  a  list  or  schedule. 

The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll. 

Isa.  zxxlv.  i. 
Here  is  the  scrtil  of  every  man's  name. 

Sliak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2.  4. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  draft  or  outline 
of  what  is  afterward  to  be  written  out  in  full : 
also  used  attributively :  as,  a  scroll  minute. — 3. 
An  ornament  of  a  spiral  form ;  an  ornament  or 
appendage  resembling  a  partly  unrolled  sheet 
of  paper,  (a)  In  arch.,  any  convolved  or  spiral  orna- 
ment ;  specifically,  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
capitals.  See  cuts  under  linen^scroU  and  VUravian.  (6) 
The  curved  head  of  instruments  of  the  violin  class,  in  which 
are  inserted  the  pins  for  tuning  the  strings,  (c)  Same  as 
tcrMhtad.    (d)  A  flourish  appended  to  a  person's  signa- 


V 

6 

Hydraulic  Scroll. 
a,  case,  inclosing  center-discharge  turbine 
water-wheel ;  6,  openings  for  inflow  of  water; 
c,  c',  gates  for  admitting  water  to  central 
wheel-space  d  (the  wheel  is  not  shown) ; 
e,  e',  gate-shafi^;  y,  shaft  by  which  the 
two  gates  are  operated  simultaneously  and 
equjuly  from  womi-^earing  at  the  top  of  the 
gate-shafts. 
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tore  or  sign  manual,  (e)  In  law,  a  spiral  or  seal-like  char- 
acter, usaally  in  ink,  permitted  in  some  states  to  be  affixed 
to  a  signature  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  seal.  (J)  Any  or- 
nament of  carved  interlacing  lines. 

A  large  plain  Silver  hilted  Sword  with  Scrawls  and  gilt 
in  parts,  with  a  broad  gutter'd  hollow  Blade  gilt  at  the 
shoulder.  Quoted  in  Askton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen 

[Anne,  I.  157. 
(g)  Txsfumitiure  and  woodwork,  a  carved  volute  or  spiral, 
especUilly  such  an  oniament  forming  the  arm  of  a  sofa, 
rocking-chair,  or  the  like.  (A)  The  ribbon-like  label  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouths  of  speakers  in  old  tapestries 
and  illustrations,  (i)  In  her.,  the  ribbon-like  appendage 
to  a  crest  or  es- 
cutcheon on 
which  the  motto 
is  inscribed.  Also 
escrott. 

4.  In  Jiydraul., 
a  spiral  or  con- 
verging aju- 
tage or  water- 
way placed 
around  a  tur- 
bine or  other 
re^^ction  wa- 
ter-wheel to 
equalize  the 
rate  of  flow  of 
water  at  all 
points  around 
the  circumfer- 
ence, by  means 
of  the  progres- 
sive decrease 
in  the  capacity 

of  the  waterway.  E.H.  Knight. —  5.  In 
a  skew  surface,  or  non-developable  ruled  sur- 
face.— 6.  The  mantling  or  lambrequin  of  a  tilt- 
ing-helmet.  [Rare.] — 7.  In  anat.,  a  turbinate 
bone ;  a  scroU-bone. 

scroll  (skrol),  V.  [<  scroll,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
write  down  in  a  scroll  or  roll  of  parchment  or 
paper;  commit  to  writing;  inscribe. — 2.  To 
draft;  write  in  rough  outline.    See  scroU,  n.,  2. 

Ill  scroll  the  disposition  in  nae  time. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  viiL 

3.  To  roll  up  or  form  into  a  scroll. — 4.  To  or- 
nament with  scrolls  or  scrollwork. 

II.  intrans.  To  roll  or  curl  up. 

When  gum  mucilage  is  used,  the  addition  of  a  very  lit- 
tle glycerine  will  make  it  hold  better,  and  diminish  its  ten- 
dency to  separate  or  scroU.         Lett,  Photography,  p.  428. 

scroll-bone  (skrol'bon),  n.  In  anat.,  a  scroll, 
or  scrolled  bone.  The  principal  seroU-bones 
are  the  ethmoturbinals,  maxiUoturbinals,  and 
sphenoturbin  als. 

scroll-chuck  (skrol'chuk),  n.  A  form  of  lathe- 
chuck  in  which  the  dogs  are  caused  to  approach 
or  recede  from  the  center  simultaneously  by 
the  revolution  of  a,  grooved  scroU.' 

scrolled  (skrold),  p.  a.  [<  scroll  +  -ed^.']  1. 
Consisting  of  scrolls;  decorated  over  much  of 
the  surface  with  scrolls. — 2.  In  anat.,  turbi- 
nated, as  a  bone;  scroll-like. 

scroll-gear  (skrol'ger),  n.    See  scrollrwiteel. 

Scroll-Eead  (skrol'hed),  n.  An  ornamental 
piece  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  finished  off  with 
carved  work  in  the  form  of  a  volute  or  scroll 
turned  outward.  Also  called  billet-head  and 
scroll. 

scroll-lathe  (skrol 'lasn),  n.  A  lathe  especially 
adapted  for  spiral  work,  or  objects  of  scroll- 
shaped  outline,  as  piano-legs  and  balusters. 

scroll-saw  (skrol'sa),  n.  A  saw  or  sawing-ma- 
chJTie  for  cuttingthin  boards,  veneers,  orplates 
into  ornamental  scrollwork,  or  for  preparing 
wood  for  inlaying.  The  smaller  foot-power  machines 
consist  of  narrow  saw-blades  fitted  to  a  spring  frame,  and 
operated  by  a  treadle.  The  larger  machines  include  both 
reciprocating  saws  or  jig-saws  and  band-saws.  In  all  the 
saw  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  table,  and  the  material, 
laid  on  the  table,  is  pushed  against  the  saw.  See  cut  under 
land-saw. 

scroll-wheel  (skrol'hwel),  n.  A  cog-wheel  in 
the  form  of  a  scroll,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  cause  the  gearing  to 
rotate  more  slowly  when  engaged 
with  its  main  parts  than  when  it 
is  working  in  the  outer  parts,  it 
is  used  in  some  machines,  as  harvesters, 
as  a  means  of  converting  rotary  into  re- 
ciprocal motion  by  rapid  reversals  of  the 
motion  of  the  scroll-wheel. 

scrollwork  (skrol' werk),  n.    Or- 
namental work  of  any  kind  in      „_  scrou.wheci, 

which  scrolls,    or  lines  of  SCroU-    intimeshinEmth 
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scroop  (skrop),  V.  i.  [Imitative.  Cf.  hoop^, 
whoop,  roop.]  To  emit  a  harsh  or  grating 
sound;  grate;  creak. 

scroop  (skrSp),  n.  [<  scroop,  «.]  1.  A  harsh 
sound  or  cry. 

This  man  could  mimic  every  word  and  scroop  and  shout 
that  might  be  supposed  proper  to  such  a  scene  [the  pall- 
ing of  teeth].  ZiMJens,  Household  Words,  XXX.  189. 

Specifically — 2.   The  crisp,  crunching  sound 
emitted  when  a  bundle  of  silk  yarn  is  tightly 
twisted  and  pressed  together. 
SCrophulat,  n.    A  former  erroneous  spelling  of 


The  InSorescence  of  Fiewort  {Scro- 
phularia  nodcsa).  a,  the  nower ;  b.thc- 
tniit ;  r,  a  seed ;  <^,  a  leaf. 


like  character,  are  an  element. 
The  name  is  commonly  given  to  ornamen- 
tal work  cut  out  in  fanciful  designs  from 
thin  boards  or  plates  with  a  scroll-Saw. 
Scrooge  (skrSj),  v.  t.  Same  as 
scrouge. 


the  pinion  ^, 
which,  slidinfT  by 
a  featheron  the 
shaft,  c,  imparts 
a  gradually  de- 
creasin?  velocity 
to  the  latter  as  b 
is  moved  toward 
the  center  of  a. 


Scrophularia  (skrof-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ei- 
vinus,  1690),  so  called  because  reputed  a  rem- 
edy for  scrofula,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
knots  on  the  roots  resembling  scrofula;  <  L. 
scrofulse,  scrofula:  see  scrofula.']  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  type  of  the  order  Scrophu- 
larineas,  belongmg 
to  the  tribe  Chelo- 
nese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  flowers  with  a 
deeply  flve-cleft  ca- 
lyx, a  nearly  globose 
corolla  with  four 
short,  flat,  erect  lobes 
and  one  spreading  in 
front,  four  stamens 
with  one-celled  an- 
thers, and  often  a 
scale-like  staminode 
representing  a  fifth 
stamen.  The  fruit  is 
a  rigid  two-celled  sep- 
ticidal  capsule,  round- 
ish and  commonly 
shaip-poiuted,  con- 
taining very  numer- 
ous wrinkled  seeds. 
There  are  about  120 
species,  chiefly  Old 
World  plants  of  the 
Mediterranean  re- 
gion, also  extending 
widely  through  the 
north  temperate  zone, 
but  very  sparingly  in 
America,  where  3  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  west- 
em  United  States,  one 
of  which,  5.  nodosa, 
figwort,  extends  to  the 

Atlantic  and  to  Canada.  They  are  smooth  or  bristly  herbe^ 
sometimes  shrubby,  and  often  fetid.  They  bear  leaves- 
which  are  chiefly  opposite,  and  are  often  covered  with 
pellucid  dots,  and  loose  cymes  of  greenish,  purplish,  or 
yellow  flowers  disposed  in  a  terminal  thyrsus.  The  spe- 
cies are  known  asfigwort,  especially  5.  amiMica  of  Eng- 
land, also  called  water-betany.mdlwort,  and  bishop* s-leaves, 
and  S.  nodosa,  a  widely  diffused  species  of  Europe  and 
America,  used  formerly  In  medicine  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofula,  and  occasionally  still  in  making  ointments  for 
ulcers,  etc.    See  hrownwort. 

Scrophulariacese  (skrof-u-lar-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Lindley,  1835),  <  Scrophularia  +  -acese.] 
Same  as  ScropJiularinese. 

scrophulariaceous  (skrof -u-la-ri-a'shius),  a. 
Same  as  scrophularineoiis. 

scrophularin  (skrof'u-la-rin),  «.  [<  Scrophu- 
laria +  -in^.]  A  proximate  principle  found  in 
Scrophularia  nodosa. 

Scrophularineae  (skrof '''u-la-rin'e-e),».jpi.  [NL. 
(Bentham,  1835),  <  Scrophularia '+  -inese.]  An 
inqiortant  order  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the 
cohort  Personales  in  the  series  Bicarpellatee, 
distinguished  by  a  completely  two-celled  ovary 
with  its  placentsB  on  the  middle  partition,  and 
by  numerous  seeds  with  fleshy  albumen.  The 
flowers  have  usually  a  persistent  five-lobed  calyx,  a  per- 
sonate and  Irregularly  inflated  two-lipped  corolla,  four 
didynamous  stamens  borne  on  the  corolla-tube,  often  with 
a  staminode  representing  a  flfth  stamen,  and  an  entire  and 
sessile  ovary  which  becomes  a  capsule  opening  by  lines  or 
terminal  chinks,  or  rarely  succulent  and  forming  a  berry. 
The  order  includes  about  2,000  species,  of  168  genera 
and  12  tribes,  by  many  grouped  in  3  series  — the  Pseu- 
dosdlanese,  with  alternate  leaves  and  flattish  flowers,  as 
the  muUen,  transitional  to  the  Solanaceie  or  nightshade 
family ;  the  typical  section,  the  AntirrhinideeB,aAtbe  snap- 
dragon, with  opposite  lower  leaves  and  the  upper  lip  ex- 
terior in  the  bud ;  and  the  ShinanOiidese,  includuig  the 
foxglove  and  Gerardia,  with  various  leaves  and  the  lower 
lip  exterior.  The  species  are  mainly  herbs— a  few,  as 
Paidttumia,  becoming  trees.  Their  leaves  are  entire  or 
toothed,  seldom  lobed,  and  always  without  stipules.  The 
inflorescence  is  either  perfectly  centripetal,  commonly 
racemose,  or  primarily  centripetal,  the  branches  however 
bearing  centrifugal  clusters,  either  axillary  or  forming  to- 
gether a  thyrsus.  In  some  exceptional  genera  the  corolla 
is  spreading  and  nearly  flat  (see  Veronica,  Verbascum,  hi- 
nmsella);  in  many  others  the  typical  personate  form  be- 
comes altered  to  a  funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped  body,  or 
to  an  Inflated  pouch  or  sac,  often  with  a  conspicuous  spar. 
The  order  is  well  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  it  is  most  frequent  in  temperate  and  montane  re- 
gions, but  is  also  found  within  both  arctic  and  tropical 
climates.  About  60  genera  are  peculiar  to  America,  over 
half  of  which  belong  to  North  America  only ;  about  23  are 
confined  to  South  Africa,  IS  to  Asia,  and  the  others  are- 
mostly  more  widely  diffused ;  88  genera  and  about  340  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  United  States— one,  Veronica,  extending 
withm  the  arctic  circle.    Most  species  are  acrid  and  bit- 
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ter,  and  of  Busploious  or  actively  poisonous  properties; 
many,  as  Scrophularia  (the  type),  Prandscea,  etc.,  yield 
remedies  lormerly  or  at  present  in  repute.  Several  gen- 
era,, as  Buchnera  and  Oerardia,  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
parasitism,  dry  black,  resist  cultivation,  are  in  various  spe- 
cies leafless,  and  connect  with  the  parasitic  order  OrobaTir- 
ckasex.  Others  yield  some  of  the  most  ornamentEd  flow- 
ers of  the  garden.  For  the  principal  types  ol  tribes,  see 
Veriaseum,  Calceolana,  Antirrhinum,  Chelone,  Oratiola, 
Digitdlie,  Cferardia,  and  Euphrasia.  See  also  CoUinsia, 
CaitCUeia,  Herpettis,  Uaurandia,  Melampyrum,  Ximului, 
llymnthee,  PenUUmon,  Pedimla/HB,  Ehinanthus,  Sehwal- 
iea,  and  Sibthtn^iia. 

scrophularineous  (skrof'u-la-rin'e-Tis),  a.  Of, 
pertainmg  to,  or  charaoterizing  the  Sarophu- 
larinese  (Sorojjhulmriacese). 

scrophularosmin  (skrof"a-ia-ros'min),  n.  [< 
Serophularia  +  osmium,  H-  •^i»2.]  a.  principle 
found  by  Walz  in  Serophularia  nodosa. 

scroplmlest,  »•  pi-    See  scrofules. 

scrota,  n.    Plural  of  scrotum. 

scrotal  (skro'tal),  a.  [=  F.  scrotal;  as  scrotvm 
+  -ai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scrotum. — 
Long  scrotal  nerve,  the  superficial  perineal  and  the 
inferior  pudendal.— Posterior  scrotal  nerve,  the  deep 
perineal  branch  of  the  pudic. — Scrotalhemia,  inguinal 
hernia  into  the  scrotum. — Scrotal  hypospadia,  a  form 
of  arrested  development  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
scrotum  are  not  united,  but  form  as  a  cleft,  into  which 
opens  the  urethra. 

scrotiform  (skr6'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  scirotum, 
scrotum,  +  forma,  form.]  In  tot.,  formed  Uke 
a  double  bag,  as  the  nectary  in  plants  of  the 
genus  Satyrium. 

scrotitis  (skro-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  scrotum  + 
4tts.]     Inflammation  of  the  scrotum. 

scrotocele  (skro'to-sel), ».  [<  L.  scrotum,  scro- 
tum, +  6r.  ffi^/li?,  a  tumor.]    A  scrotal  hernia. 

scrotum  (skro'tum),  n. ;  pi.  scrota  (-ta).  [NL., 
<  L.  scrotum,  scrotum,  perhaps  a  transjiosed 
form,  <  scortum,  a  skin,  a  hide,  prob.  aMn  to 
eorium,  skin,  hide :  see  coriaceous,  cerium.']  The 
purse-Uke  tegumentary  investment  of  the  testes 
and  part  of  the  spermatic  cord;  the  cod.  The 
scrotum  is  a  double  bag,  whose  two  cavities  are  separated 
by  the  septum  scroti,  which  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by 
a  median  seam  or  raphe.  It  consists  of  two  layers — the 
skin,  or  integumentary  layer,  and  the  contractile  layer,  or 
dartos.  The  integument  is  very  thin,  brownish,  provided 
with  hairs  and  sebaceous  follicles,  and  more  or  less  corru- 
gated or  rugose,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  dartos, 
which  is  a  vascular  layer  containing  a  large  amount  of 
non-striated  muscular  tissue.  All  mammals  whose  testes 
leave  the  abdominal  cavity  have  a  scrotum,  but  in  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  it  differs  much  in  .dif- 
ferent cases.  It  is  perineal,  as  in  man,  monkeys,  dogs,  etc. ; 
or  inguinal,  as  in  the  horse,  bull,  etc. ;  or  abdominal,  as  in 
marsupials,  in  the  position  of  the  mammary  pouch  of  the 
female.  It  may  be  sessile  and  little  protuberant,  or  pen- 
dulous by  a  narrow  neck,  as  in  the  bull,  marsupials,  etc. 
—Raphe  of  the  scrotum.    See  raphe. 

Scrouge  (skrouj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrouged, 
ppr.  scrouging.  [Also  Scrooge,  serudge,  early 
mod.  E.  also  scruse,  scruse;  dial,  forms,  termi- 
nally assibilated,  of  *scrug,  shrug,  with  sense 
partly  imported  from  crowd^ :  see  shrug."]  To 
squeeze ;  press ;  crowd.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

You  know  what  I  am — a  good,  stiddy-going,  hard-work- 
ing farmer,  shore  to  get  my  sheer  of  what 's  to  be  had  in 
the  world  without  serauMng  anybody  else. 

M.  Mggleeton,  The  Oraysons,  xzziii. 

scrouger  (skron'jfer),  ».  One  who  scrouges; 
figuratively,  something  big;  a  whopper;  a 
screamer.     [Slang,  IT.  8.] 

scrow  (skrou),  n.  [<  ME.  scrow,  scrovie,  sTcrowe, 
scroue,  <  OE.  escroue,  escroe  (ML.  reflex  escroa), 
t,  a  strip,  slip  of  paper  or  parchment,  a  label, 
Ust,  register,  roU,  schedule,  brief,  warrant,  a 
jail-register,  also  escrou,  m.,  F.  ^crou,  m.,  a  jaU- 
register;  <  MD.  schroode,  a  strip,  shred,  slip  of 
paper,  =  AS.  scredde,  a  strip,  piece,  shred:  see 
shred  and  screed,  of  which  scrow  is  thus  a  dou- 
blet. Cf.  Icel.  skrsetha,  an  old  soroU,  an  old 
book.]  If.  A  strip  or  roll  of  parchment  or  pa- 
per; a  scroll;  a  writing. 

This  eerowe  is  mad  only  for  the  informacion  of  the 
worthy  and  worshipful!  lordes  the  arbitrores. 

Paeton  Lettera,  1. 18. 

2.  Curriers'  cuttings  or  clippings  from  hides, 
as  the  ears  and  other  redundant  parts,  used  for 
making  glue. 

scrowl  (skroul),  n.  [A  var.  of  scroll.]  If. 
Same  as  scroll. — 3.  A  thin  incrustation,  some- 
times calcareous  and  sometimes  silicious,  upon 
the  waU  of  a  lode :  so  called  as  peeling  off  like 
a  scroll.    2J.  Bvmt.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

scroylet  (skroil),  n.  [Appar.  orig.  applied  to  a 
scrofulous  person;  <.0'F.  escroelles,escrouslles, 
eerouelles  (ML.  reflex  scroellx),  <  ML.  sorofellee, 
scrofula,  dim.  of  L.  scrofulse,  pi.,  scrofulous 
swellings:  see  scrofula.]  A  fellow;  especially, 
a  mean  fellow;  a  wretch. 

These  ayroyles  of  Anglers  fiout  you,  kings. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  373. 
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I  cry  thee  mercy,  my  good  seroyle. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 
scrubi  (skmb),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  "scrob,  assibi- 
lated shrob,  sclvruh,  <  AS.  sorob  =  D.  dial,  skrub, 
a  shrub,  =  Norw.  shrubba,  the  cornel-tree :  see 
shrub,  the  common  form  of  the  same  word. 
Hence  ult.  scrub"^.  In  def.  4  (and  perhaps  3) 
from  the  verb  scruifi.]  I.  m.  1 .  A  bush ;  shrub ; 
a  tree  or  shrub  seemingly  or  really  stunted. — 

2.  Collectively,  bushes;  brushwood;  under- 
wood; stunted  forest. 

He  . .  .  threw  himself  on  the  heathery  serui  which  met 
the  shingle.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  ii.  8. 

'Twas  his  boast 
That  through  thickest  of  scrub  he  could  steer  like  a  shot, 
And  the  black  horse  was  counted  the  best  on  the  coast. 
A.  L.  Gordon,  From  the  Wreck. 

3.  A  worn-out  brush ;  a  stunted  broom.  Imp. 
Diet. — 4.  One  who  labors  hard  and  lives  mean- 
ly; a  drudge;  a  mean  or  common  fellow. 

They  are  esteemed  semis  and  fools  by  reason  of  their 
carriage.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  188. 

We  should  go  there  in  as  proper  a  manner  as  possible ; 
not  altogether  like  the  scruos  about  us. 

Goldsmvtli,  Vicar,  x. 

5.  A  worn-out  or  worthless  horse,  ox,  or  other 
animal,  or  one  of  a  common  or  inferior  breed. 

Observation,  and  especially  conversation  with  those 
farmers  who  get  on  the  trains,  convinces  me  that  raising 
scrubs  can  be  set  down  against  the  East  rather  than  against 
the  middle  section,  or  even  the  West. 

Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  373. 

6.  Anything  small  and  mean.     [Colloq.] 

II. ,  a.  Of  inferior  breed  or  stunted  growth ; 
ill-conditioned;  hence, scraggy;  shabby;  mean; 
scurvy;  contemptible;  small. 

With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stor'd ; 

No  little  serub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board.       Suiift. 

He  finds  some  sort  of  scrt^  acquaintance. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxviii. 

With  much  difficulty  we  got  together  a  scruS  wagon 
team  of  four  as  unkempt,  dejected,  and  vicious-looking 
broncos  as  ever  stuck  fast  in  a  quicksand. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  200. 

Scrub  birch.  See  Mrcii.— Scrub  crew,  nine,  etc.,  in 
contests  or  games,  a  crew,  nine,  or  the  like,  the  members 
of  which  have  not  trained  beforehand. — Scrub  race  or 
game,  a  race  or  game  for  which  the  contestants  have  not 
trained  beforehand ;  an  impromptu  race  or  game  entered 
into  for  amusement,  not  for  a  prize. 
scrub^  (skrub).  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrubbed,  ppr. 
scrubbing.  [<  ME.  *scrubben,  scrobben  =  D. 
schrobben,  scrub,  wash,  rub,  chide  (>G.  schrub- 
ben,  scour,  scrub),  =Dan.  s1criibbe  =  Sw.  skrub- 
ba,  rub,  scrub  (ef .  Norw.  shrubb,  a  scrubbing- 
brush),  orig.  to  rub  with  a  scrub  or  small  bush, 
i.  e.  a  handful  of  twigs :  see  scrubK  shrub. 
Cf .  broom\  a  brush,  likewise  named  from  the 
plant.]  I.  trans.  To  rub  hard,  either  with  a 
brush  or  other  instrument  or  a  cloth,  or  with 
the  bare  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
scouring,  or  making  bright;  cleanse,  scour,  or 
polish  by  rubbing  with  something  rough. 

We  lay  here  all  the  day,  and  scrubb'd  our  new  Bark,  that 
if  ever  we  should  be  chased  we  might  the  better  escape. 
Dttimpier,  Voyages,  I.  i. 

Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dextrous  airs, 
Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 

Swift,  Morning. 

II.  imtfrans.  1.  To  cleanse,  scour,  or  polish 
things  by  rubbing  them  with  something  rough 
or  coarse;  rub  hard. — 2.  To  drudge;  grub:  as, 
to  scrub  hard  for  a  living.  [CoUoq.] 
scrub^  (skrub),  n.  [<  scrub^,  v.]  A  scrubbing. 
scrubbed  (skrub'ed),  a.  [<  scrub'^  +  -ed^.] 
Same  as  scrubby. 

A  little  senMed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 162. 

scrubber!  (skrub'fer),  n.  [<  scrub^  +  -erl.]  An 
animal  which  breaks  away  from  the  herd,  and 
runs  wild  in  the  scrub,  generally  coming  out  at 
night  to  feed  in  the  open ;  in  the  plural,  scrub- 
cattle.     [Australian.] 

The  Captain  was  getting  in  the  scrubbers,  cattle  which 
had  been  left,  under  the  not  very  careful  rule  of  the  Dono- 
vans, to  run  wild  in  the  mountains. 

H.  Eingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xxix.    (Dames.) 

scrubber^  (skrub'er),  n.  [=  D.  schrobber,  a  rub- 
ber, scraper,  scrub-brush;  as  scrub^  +  -er^.] 
1.  One  who  scrubs ;  specifically,  one  of  a  scrub- 
gang  aboard  ship.— 2.  A  scrubbing-brush. 
— 3.  An  apparatus  for  freeing  coal-gas  from 
tarry  impurities  and  ammonia.  It  consists  of  a 
tower  filled  with  loose  materials  over  which  water  trickles. 
The  gas  is  caused  to  rise  through  the  falling  water,  and  is 
purified  during  the  ascent.  The  tar-impregnated  water  is 
subsequently  treated  to  recover  the  ammonia. 

4.  In  leather-manuf.,  a  machine  for  washing 
leather  after  it  comes  from  the  tan-pits. 

scrubbing  (skmb'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  f  "Of. 
v.]    A  cleansing  or  scouring  accomplished  by 
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hard  rubbing,  as  with  a  brush  or  something 
rough;  a  scrub. 

The  fioor  was  yellow  and  shining  from  immemorial 
scnibbings.  Harpers  Mag.,  LXXX.  282. 

scrubbing-board  (skmb'ing-bord),  n.  A  cor- 
rugated board  on  which  clothes  are  scrubbed 
in  the  course  of  washing;  a  wash-board. 

Her  great  black,  muscular  arms  drooped  towards  the 
scnibbing-board  that  reclined  in  the  tub. 

The  Century,  XXXVIIl.  84. 

scrubbing-brush  (skrub'ing-brush), «.  Abrush 
with  stiff,  short  bristles  for  cleaning  wood- 
work, or  the  like,  with  water  and  soap,  and 
sometimes  sand. 

scrub-bird  (skrub'bferd),  n.  A  bird  of  the  f  am- 
HyAtrichUdsB  (orAtrichornithidee) :  so  called  be- 
cause it  inhabits  the  dense  scrub  of  Australia. 


Scrub-bird  {Atrichia  or  Atrichorftis  ruftscens). 


The  best-known  is  A.  datnosa  of  western  Australia ;  A.  ru- 
fescens  has  been  lately  described  by  Kamsay,  from  Rich- 
mond river.  New  South  Wales.  See  Atrichia.  Also  called 
brush-bird. 

scrub-boxwood  (skmb'boks^wiid),  n.  See  Hy- 
menanthera. 

scrub-broom  (skrub'brSm),  n.  A  coarse  broom 
used  on  board  ships  for  scrubbing  decks. 

scrubby  (skrub'i),  a.  [<  «cr«6l  + -^1.]  1.  Of 
inferior  breed  or  stunted  growth;  stunted; 
hence,  small;  shabby;  contemptible;  mean: 
as,  a  scrubby  cur ;  a  scrubby  tree. 

I  could  not  expect  to  be  welcome  in  such  a  smart  place 
as  that— poor  scrubby  midshipman  as  I  am. 

Jane  Aiaten,  Mansfield  Park,  xxv. 

2.  Covered  with  scrub  or  underwood:  as, 
scrubby  land. 

scrub-cattle  (skrub'kaf'l),  «.  Cattle  that  stray 
from  the  herds  and  run  wild  in  the  scrub ; 
scrubbers.    [Australian.] 

scrub-gang  (skrub'^ang),  n.  Sailors  engaged 
in  cleaning  or  dressing  down  the  decks. 

scrub-grass,  scrubby-grass(skrub'gras,skrub'- 
i-gras),  n.    The  scouring-rush.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

scrub-oak  (skrub'ok),  n.  A  name  of  three  low 
American  oaks,  (a)  Quereus  Catesbai  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States,  a  small  tree  useful  chiefly  for  fuel. 
Also  called  Turkey  oaJc  and  black-jack.  (6)  Q.  undiilaia, 
var.  OamibeUii,  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  southward : 
sometimes  a  tree  over  40  feet  high,  often  a  low  shrub 
spreading  by  underground  shoots  and  forming  dense 
thickets,  (c)  The  black  scrub-oak,  Q.  Uieifolia,  a  straggling 
bush  found  on  sandy  barrens  from  New  England  to  Ken- 
tucky.   Also  called  bear-oak. 

scrub-pine  (skmb'pin),  n.    Seepinel. 

scrub-rider  (skrub'ri''d4r),  n.     One  accustom- 
ed to  ride  through  the  scrub;  specifically,  a 
rancher  who  rides  out  in  search  of  scrub-cattle. 
[Australian.] 
A  favourite  plan  among  the  bold  scrui-rideri, 

A.  C.  Qramt,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  278. 

scrub-robin  (skmb'rob'in),  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Drymodes  (Drymaeedus),  inhabiting  the 
Australian  scrub.  Four  species  are  described. 
[Australian.] 

scrubstone  (skmb'ston),  n.  [<  scrub^  +  stone.] 
A  species  of  calciferous  sandstone,  used  in  some 
localities  for  scrubbing  stone  steps',  flagstones, 
etc.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

scrub-turkey  (skrub't6r"ki),  n.  A  megapod  or 
moimd-bird.    See  cut  under  megapod. 

look  at  this  immense  mound,  a  scrub  turkey's  nest ! 
thirty  or  forty  lay  theh:  eggs  in  it. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  life  in  Queensland,  I.  214. 

BCrubwood  (skrub'wiid),  n.  A  smaU  composite 
tree,  Commidendron  rugosum,  of  St.  Helena. 

serudge  (skruj),  v.  t.    Same  as  scrouge. 

scruff^  (skruf),  n.    Same  as  scurfs. 

scruff 2  (skruf),  m.    Same  as  shruff. 

scruff^  (skruf),  n.  [Also  skrwff;  variant  (with 
intrusive  r)  of  smf,  ult.  of  scuft:  see  scmf^. 


scmff 

SiMft.']  The  nape  of  the  neck;  the  nape;  teeh- 
nically,  the  nucha  or  cervix. 

He's  what  I  call  a  real  gentleman.  He  says  if  I  ever  go 
to  him  tipsy  to  diaw,  and  says  It  quite  solemn  like,  he'll 
take  me  by  the  scruff  ot  the  neck  and  kick  me  out. 

XayTiew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  335. 
"She'd  take  your  honour's  scruff"  said  he, 
"And  pitch  you  over  to  Bolong." 

W.  S.  QUbert,  Babette's  Love. 

SCm^Cskruf' i),o.  ZAvax.ot scurfy;  ct.scruff^.} 
Same  as  scurfy.     [Obsolete  or  coUoq.] 

The  serpent  goes  to  fenell  when  he  would  clear  his  sight, 
or  cast  off  his  old  scruffy  skin  to  wear  a  new  one. 

flbwcH,  Parly  ol  Beasts,  p.  76.    (Dames.) 
The  sheep  [in  South  Africa]  becomes  semffy  and  ema- 
ciated, v.  S.  Cma.  Rep.,  No.  IviiL  (1886),  p.  160. 

scnimmage  (skrum'aj),  a.    Same  as  scrimmage. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
scrumptious   (skrump'shus),   a.      [Perhaps  < 
*seru'MptHfin)  for  scrimpU(on)   +  -ous,  simu- 
lating a  L.  origin.]     1.  Fine;  nice;  particu- 
lar; fastidious.     [Slang.] 

Times  are  mopish  and  nurly.     I  don't  mean  to  be 

scrumptious  about  it,  Judge ;  but  I  do  want  to  be  a  man. 

5.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  7. 

He  thought  his  "best  hat"  would  be  "more  s<Tump- 

tious"  and  he  shuffled  off  to  bring  it. 

Tlie  Century,  XXXVIII.  673. 
2.  Delightful;  first-rate:  as,  scrumptious  wea- 
ther.    [Slang.] 

And  we've  got  all  the  farther  end  of  the  wing  down 
stairs — the  garden  bedrooms ;  you've  no  idea  how  scrump- 
tiow  it  is !  Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  vi. 

scrunch  (skrunoh),  V.  [A  var.  of  scranch, 
scraunch,  ult.,  with  unorig.  prefixed  s-,  of 
crauncTi,  crunch :  see  scranch,  eraunch,  crunch.'] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  crush,  as  with  the  teeth;  crunch; 
hence,  to  grind  or  keep  down.     [Colloq.] 

It's  the  same  .  .  .  with  the  footmen.  I  have  found 
out  that  you  must  either  scrunch  them  or  let  them  scrunch 
you.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ilL  5. 

2.  To  squeeze;  crush.     [Colloq.] 

I  packed  my  shirt  and  coat,  which  was  a  pretty  good 
one,  right  over  my  ears,  and  then  scruntched  myself  into  a 
door-way,  and  the  policeman  passed  by  four  or  five  times 
without  seeing  on  me. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  n.  566. 

II,  intratis.  To  crunch;  make  a  crushing, 
crunching  noise.     [Colloq.] 

We  boys  clapped  our  hands  and  shouted,  "Hurrah  for 
old  Heber ! "  as  his  load  of  magnificent  oak,  well-bearded 
with  gray  moss,  came  scrunching  into  the  yard. 

H.  B.  Stmce,  Oldtown,  p.  480. 

scrunch  (skrunch), «.     l<  scrunch,  v."]    Aharsh, 
crunching  sound.     [Colloq.] 
At  each  step  there  is  a  scrunch  of  human  bones. 

"    /  See.,  N.  S.,  XLni.  627. 


scruple^  (skro'pl),  n.  [<  OP.  *seruple,  scrupule, 
F.  scrupule  =  Sp.  escnUpulo  =  Pg.  escrvpulo, 
eserupolo  =  It.  scrupolo,  scrupulo  =  D.  scrupel 
=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  skrupel,  a  scruple  of  conscience, 
in  OF.  and  Olt.  also  lit.  a  sharp  stone,  <  L.  sctm- 
pulu^,  uneasiness  of  mind,  trouble,  anxiety, 
doubt,  scruple,  lit.  a  small  rough  or  sharp  stone 
(so  only  in  a  LL.  grammarian),  dim.  of  scru- 
pus,  a  rough  or  sharp  stone,  also  fig.  anxiety, 
doubt,  scruple;  of.  On.  oKiipog,  chippings  of 
stone,  ^vp6v,  a  razor,  =  Skt.  Icshura,  a  razor. 
Cf.  scrwpZe^.]  Perplexity,  trouble,  or  imeasi- 
ness  of  conscience;  hesitation  or  reluctance 
in  acting,  arising  from  inability  to  satisfy  con- 
science, or  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  is  right  or  expedient ;  doubt ;  backward- 
ness in  deciding  or  acting. 

Amongest  Christians  there  is  no  warre  so  iustified  but 
in  the  same  remayneth  some  scruple. 

Ouemra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Uellowes,  1577),  p.  67. 
I  have  only  err'd,  but  not 
With  the  least  scruple  of  thy  faith  and  honour 
To  me.  Shirley,  Traitor,  i.  1. 

A  man  without  truth  or  humanity  may  have  some  strange 
scruples  about  a  trifle.  Macavlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
To  make  scruple,  to  hesitate ;  be  reluctant  on  conscien- 
tious grounds ;  doubt,  or  have  compunction  of  conscience. 
Csesar,  when  he  went  first  into  Gaul,  Tnade  no  scruple  to 
profess  "that  he  had  rather  be  first  in  a  village  than 
second  at  Borne." 

'     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  342. 
Some  such  thing 
Csesar  rtuilces  scruple  of,  but  forbids  it  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 
Then  said  Matthew,  I  made  the  scruple  because  I  a 
while  since  was  sick  with  eating  of  fruit. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  305. 

To  stand  on  scniple,tohesitate  on  punctilious  grounds. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  lift  up  the  latch,  and  to  walk 

in  freely,  as  I  would  have  done  in  most  other  houses,  but 

stood  on  scruple  with  Evan  Thomas. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  ot  Sker,  vi. 

scruplel  (skro'pl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scrupled,  ppr. 
scrupling.  [<  scruple^, ».]  I,  intrans.  To  have 
scruples ;  be  reluctant  as  regards  action  or  de- 
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cision;  hesitate  about  doin^  a  thing;  doubt; 
especially,  to  have  conscientious  doubts. 

But  surely  neither  a  father  nor  a  sister  will  scruple  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xviii. 

=Syn.  Sample,  Hecate,  Waver.  We  waver  through  ir- 
resolution, and  hegUate  through  fear,  if  only  the  fear  of 
making  a  mistake.  Scruple  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
limitanon  to  a  reluctance  produced  by  doubt  as  to  the 
right  or  the  propriety  of  the  thing  proposed. 

II.  trans.  To  have  scruples  about;  doubt; 
hesitate  with  regard  to;  question;  especially, 
to  have  conscientious  doubts  concerning :  chief- 
ly with  an  infinitive  as  object  (now  the  only 
common  use). 

Some  scrupled  the  warrantableness  of  the  course,  seeing 
the  major  party  of  the  church  did  not  send  to  the  churches 
for  advice.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  n.  338. 

He  (David]  scrupled  the  killing  of  God's  anointed ;  Must 
the  People  therefore  scruple  to  condemn  their  own  anoint- 
ed ?  Milton,  Ans.  to  SaJmasius. 

scruple^  (skro'pl),  n.     [<  ME.  "scruple,  scriple, 

<  OP.  "scruple,  "scriple,  scrupule,  scriptule  =  Sp. 
escrHpulo  =  Pg.  escrupulo,  eserupolo  =  It.  scru- 
polo, scrupulo,  Olt.  also  scrittulo  =  D.  scrupel  = 
G.  Sw.  Dan.  skrupel,  a  scruple  (weight  or  mea- 
sure), <  L.  scrvpulus,  generally  in  neut.,  scrv^ 
puhim,  more  commonly  scripulvm  (sometimes 
scriptulum,  scriptlum,  as  if  <  scribere,  pp.  serip- 
tus,  write,  like  Qr.  ypd/iua,  a  gram,  <  ypi^eiv, 
write),  the  smallest  division  of  weight,  the  24th 
part  of  an  ounce,  a  scruple,  also  the  24th  part 
of  an  uncia  of  land,  the  24th  part  of  an  hour, 
any  very  small  measure ;  usually  identified  with 
L.  scrupulus,  a  small  stone  (see  scruple^),  but 
by  some  referred,  as  'a  part  cut  off,'  directly  to 
■/  sJcar,  cut :  see  shear.']  1 .  Aimit  of  weight,  the 
third  part  of  a  dram,  being  ^  ounce  in  apothe- 
caries' weight,  where  alone  it  is  now  used  by 
English-speaking  people:  this  is  20  grains  (= 
1.296  grams).  With  the  ancient  Romans  a  scruple 
was  ^  ounce  or  ^  pound  (=  1.137  grams),  and  thence 
^  of  anything  auodecimally  subdivided,  as  a  jugerum 
or  acre,  a  Tierediwn  or  lot  of  land,  a  sextarius  or  measure 
of  capacity.  The  scruple  is  denoted  now,  as  anciently, 
by  the  character  3. 

Wrynge  oute  the  myrto  and  dense  it ;  put  therein 

A  scriple  of  foil  and  half  a  scriple  of  fyn 

Saffron.       Palladius,  Hushondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

2.  A  small  fraction.  Specifically— (a)  One  sixtieth ; 
a  minute — the  expressions  first,  second,  and  third  scruple 
being  used  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  power  of  one 
sixtieth. 

As  touching  the  Longitude  of  this  city,  it  is  25  Degrees 
and  52  Scruples :  and  for  the  Latitude,  it  is  52  Degrees  and 
25  Scruples.       Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  668.    (Davies.) 

(b)  Eighteen  seconds  of  time. 

Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  the  last  great  champion  of  this 
occult  science  [astrology],  boasted  of  possessing  a  watch 
so  exact  in  its  movements  that  it  would  give  him  with  un- 
erring precision,  not  the  minute  only,  but  the  very  scruple 
of  time.  Sowthey,  The  Doctor,  Ixxxvi. 

(c)  One  twelfth  of  an  inch ;  a  line.  (<{)  One  tenth  of  a  geo- 
metrical inch,  (e)  A  digit ;  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sun's 
or  moon's  diameter. 

Hence,  figuratively — 3.  A  small  part;  a  little 
of  anything,  chiefiy  iii  negative  phrases :  some- 
times conmsed  with  scruple^. 

Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1.  38. 

Scruples  Of  emei^ence.  Same  es  scruples  of  inddemse, 
except  that  it  refers  to  the  end  of  an  eclipse,  not  the 
beginning.— Scruples  Of  half  duration,  the  arc  of  the 
moon's  path  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  an 
eclipse.  The  early  astronomers  also  spoke  of  scrupula 
marie  dimddise,  bein^  the  same  thing  for  the  total  phase. 
—Scruples  of  Incidence,  the  arc  of  the  moon's  path 
from  its  beginning  to  enter  the  earth's  umbra  to  its  being 
completely  within  it, 

scruplenesst  (skrS'pl-nes),  ».  Scrupulousness. 
Tusser. 

scrupler  (skro'pl6r),  n.    [<  sprwpW;  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  scruples;  a  doubter;  one  who  hesi- 
tates. 
Away  with  those  nice  scruplers. 

Bp.  Hall,  Kemains,  p.  296. 

scrupulist  (skro'pu-list),  n.  [<  L.  scrupulus,  a 
scruple  (see  scrupl^^),  +  -is*.]  One  who  doubts 
or  scruples ;  a  scrupler.    Shaftesbury.    [Eare.] 

scrupulize  (skro'pu-liz),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and 

pp.  scrupuUzed,  ppr.  serupulizing.     [<  L.  scrtt- 

pulus,  a  scruple,  +  -dse.]    To  scruple.    [Rare.] 

Other  articles  that  eyther  are  or  may  be  so  scrupulized. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  xviii. 

scrupulosity  (skro-pu-los'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  scru- 
pulosita{t-)s,  <  scrupulosus,  scrupulous:  see 
scrupulous.']  Scrupulousness ;  especially,  over- 
scrupulousness. 

scrupulous  (skri)'pu-lus),  a.  [=  D.  skrupuleus 
=  G.  Sw.  Dan.  sicrupulds,  <  Of.  (and  P.)  scru- 
puleux  =  8p.  Pg.  esorupuloso  =  It.  scrupoloso, 

<  L.  scrupulosm,  nice,  exact,  careful,  full  of 
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scruples,  scrupulous,  <  scrupulus,  a  scruple:  see 
scruple^.]  1.  Inclined  to  scruple;  hesitating  to 
determine  or  to  act ;  cautious  from  a  fear  of  err- 
ing; especially,  having  scruples  of  conscience. 

Abusing  their  liberty  and  freedom  to  the  offence  of  their 
weak  brethren,  which  were  serupulout.  H/oker. 

For  your  honest  Man,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  nice  scrupu- 
lous conscientious  Person  who  will  cheat  no  Body  but 
himself.  Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  ii.  8. 

The  Italians  are  so  curious  and  scrupulous  .  .  .  that 
they  will  admit  no  stranger  within  the  wals  .  .  .  except 
he  bringeth  a  bill  of  health.  Coryat,  Crudities,  L  73. 

Yet,  though  scrupulous  in  most  things,  it  did  not  go 
against  the  consciences  of  these  good  brothers  to  purchase 
smuggled  articles.  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iii. 

2t.  Given  to  making  objections ;  captious. 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  L  3. 48. 
3t.  Nice;  doubtful. 

If  your  waiTe  had  hen  upon  Jerusalem,  it  were  to  be 
holden  for  lust,  but  for  that  it  is  upon  Marsillius,  alway 
we  hold  it  for  scrupidous. 

Quevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  66. 

4.  Exact ;  precise ;  rigorous ;  punctilious. 

William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying  to  the 
laws  of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect  which  he  had 
wisely  and  righteously  paid  to  the  laws  of  England. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

A  diligent  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  approved  mod- 
els is,  therefore,  for  most  persons,  not  only  the  best  lesson 
to  learn,  but  the  only  lesson  they  are  able  to  learn. 

F.  HaU,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  36. 

Terrace,  walks,  and  flower  beds  were  kept  in  scrupulous 
order.  Froude,  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,  I 

scrupulously  (skr6'pu-lus-li),  ad^.  In  a  scru- 
pulous manner. 

scrupulousness  (skr6'pu-lus-nes),  TO.  1.  Scru- 
pulous character  or  disposition ;  conscientious 
regard  for  duty,  truth,  propriety,  or  exactness ; 
specifically,  regard  for  or  attention  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  in  deciding  or  acting. 

Others,  by  their  weakness  and  fear  and  scrupulousness, 
cannot  fully  satisfy  their  own  thoughts  with  that  real  be- 
nignity which  the  laws  do  exhibit.  - 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  10. 
2.  Punctilious preciseness;  exactness;  rigor- 
ousness ;  punctiliousness. 

The  scrupulousness  wWh  which  he  paid  public  notice,  in 
the  street,  by  a  bow,  a  lifting  of  the  hat,  a  nod,  or  a  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  to  all  and  sundry  his  acquaintances,  rich 
or  poor.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xv. 

scrutable  (skro'ta-bl),  a.  [=  It.  scrutabile,  < 
Mil,  scrutabilis,  that  may  be  examined,  <  L.  seru- 
tari,  search  or  examine  thoroughly,  <  scruta  = 
Gr.  ypim; :  see  scrutiny.]  Capable  of  being  sub- 
mitted to  scrutiny;  discoverable  by  scrutiny, 
inquiry,  or  critical  examination.     [Eare.] 

Shall  we  think  God  so  scrutaltle,  or  ourselves  so  pene- 
trating, that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape  us? 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

scrutation  (skrij-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  scruta- 
tio(n-),  a  searching  or  examining,  <  scrutari,  pp. 
scrutatus,  examine  or  search  thoroughly:  see 
scrutimy.]  Search;  scrutiny.  [Eare.] 
scrutator  (skr§-ta'tor),  n.  [=  P.  scrutateur  = 
Pr.  esermitador  =  Sp.  Pg.  escrutador  =  It.  scru- 
tatore,  <  L.  scrutator,  <  scrutari,  examine :  see 
scrutiny.]  One  who  scrutinizes;  a  close  exam- 
iner or  inquirer ;  a  scrutineer. 

In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  scrutator,  an 
archdeacon  became  to  have  jurisdiction  more  amply. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 
In  order  to  secure  fairness  in  this  examination  [for  sci- 
entific adviser  to  one  of  the  great  communal  councils], 
the  Central  Educational  Board  of  Whitechapel  sent  down 
two  Scrutators,  who  were  required  to  affirm  that  they  did 
not  know  any  of  the  candidates  even  by  name. 

Harper's  Mag.,  t.ttyty.  99. 

scruthing-bag,  n.  A  utensil  for  straining  cider, 
made  of  plaited  meshes  or  coarse  canvas.  Eat 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

scrutinatet  (skro'ti-nat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  scrutina- 
tus,  pp.  of  scruHnare,  scrutinize:  see  scrutiny.] 
To  examine;  investigate. 

The  whole  affair  [wais]  scrutinated  by  the  Court,  who 
heard  both  the  prosecution  and  the  defence  that  was 
made.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  404. 

scrutin  de  liste  (skru-tan'  d6  lest).  [F.,  voting 
by  list:  scrutin,  voting,  balloting,  lit.  'scru- 
tiny'; de,  of;  liste,  list.]  A  method  of  voting 
practised  at  certain  recent  periods  in  the  elec- 
tions to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Each 
elector  votes  on  one  ballot  for  the  whole  number  of  depu- 
ties to  which  his  department  is  entitled,  and  can  choose 
the  candidates  by  writing  in  the  names,  or  by  using  the 
parte  lists  (as  selected  by  the  party  electoral  committees), 
with  the  privilege  of  making  any  combination  ot  names 
at  his  pleasure.  The  opposite  method  is  the  scrutin  d'ar- 
rondissement,  in  which  the  arrondissement  is  the  basis  of 
representation,  and  an  elector  votes  only  for  the  candidate 
or  candidates  of  his  Immediate  locality. 

scrutinef,  v.  i.  [<  F.  scruUner  =  It.  seruUnare, 
<  ML.  swuUnare,,  investigate,  scrutinize,  <  LL. 
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scruUmum,  scrutiny:  see  serutmy.l  To  make 
an  investigation  or  examination;  investigate. 

They  laid  their  handes  on  the  boolie  and  were  aworne, 
and  departed  to  ecnMne  ol  the  matter  by  inguirie  amongst 
themselves.  Qreene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

scrutineer  (skro-ti-ner'),  n.  [<  serulm-y  + 
-eer.]  One  who  scrutinizes;  specifically,  one 
who  acts  as  an  examiner  of  votes,  as  at  an  elec- 
tion, etc.,  to  see  if  they  are  valid. 

Is  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  scmUneera  that  suc- 
ceed him,  to  tell  us  when  the  King  and  the  Duke  ol  York 
are  abused?  Dryden,  Vlnd.  of  Duke  of  fiuise. 

Only  the  votes  pronounced  bad  by  the  bureau  in  pres- 
ence of  representative  seruUneers  are  preserved,  in  case 
these  should  be  called  for  during  the  "Session  pour  veri- 
fication des  Pouyoirs."  Eneye.  Brit.,  III.  291. 

scrutinize  (skro'ti-mz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  scrii- 
Unized,  ppr.  scrutinizing.  [<  scrutiny  +  -ige."] 
I.  trans.  To  subject  to  scrutiny;  observe  or  in- 
vestigate closely;  examine  or  inquire  into  criti- 
cally; regard  narrowly. 

As  all  good  history  deals  with  the  motives  of  men's  ac- 
tions, so  the  peculiar  business  ...  of  religious  history  is 
to  scrutinize  their  religious  motives. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  v. 
We  scruMnige  the  dates 
Of  long-past  human  things. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 
=Syn.  Explore,  etc.    See  search. 
II.  intrans.  To  make  scrutiny. 

Every  thing  about  him  is,  on  some  account  or  other,  de- 
clared to  be  good ;  and  he  thinks  it  presumption  to  seru- 
Unize  into  its  defects,  or  to  endeavour  to  imagine  how  it 
might  be  better.  Ooldamith,  Hist.  Earth,  ili. 

Also  spelled  SGrutinise. 

scrutinizer  (skri5'ti-m-z6r),  n.  [<  seruUniee  + 
-eri.]  One  who  scrutinizes ;  one  who  examines 
with  critical  care;  a  scrutineer.  Also  spelled 
scruUniser. 

scrutinizingly  (8kr5'ti-ni-zing-li),  adv.  With 
due  scrutiny  or  observation ;  searchingly .  Also 
spelled  scruUnisingly. 

Scrutinous  (skro'ti-nus),  a.  [<  scrutin-^  + 
-OMS.]  Closely  inquiring  or  examining;  scru- 
tinizing ;  carefully  critical. 

Love  has  an  inteUect  that  runs  through  all 
The  servUnous  sciences. 

lliddleton.  Changeling,  iii.  3. 

But  age  is  troward,  uneasy,  tcnitirwm. 

Hard  to  be  pleased.    Sir  F.  Denham,  Old  Age,  iiL 

scrutinously  (skr6'ti-nus-li),  achi.  With  strict 
or  sharp  scrutiny;  searchingly.    Imp.  Diet. 

scrutiny  (skro'ti-ni),  n.;  pi.  scrutinies  (-niz). 
[=  OP.  sorutine,  scrutiny,  F.  scruUn,  scrutiuy, 
balloting,  =  Sp.  Pg.  escrutimo  =  It.  scrutUnio, 
scruUnio,  <  LL.  scrutinmm,  a  search,  an  inquiry, 
<  L.  scrutari,  search  or  examine  thoroughly, 
prob.  orig.  'search  among  rubbish,  <  scruta  (= 
Gr.  ypiirn),  rubbish,  broken  trash.  Cf.  AS.  scru- 
dinan,  examine.    Cf.  scrutable,  scrutine,  ete.2 

1.  Close  investigation  or  examination ;  minute 
inquiry ;  critical  examination. 

Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny.  Muton,  P.  R.,  iv.  515. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  In  the  early  church,  the 
examination  in  Lent  of  catechumens,  includiug 
instruction  in  and  questions  upon  the  creed, 
accompanied  with  prayers,  exorcisms,  and  other 
ceremonies,  prior  to  their  baptism  on  Easter 
day.  The  days  of  scrutiny  were  from  three  to  seven  in 
number,  according  to  different  customs,  the  last  usually 
occurring  on  the  Wednesday  before  Passion  Sunday,    (ft) 

One  of  the  three  methods  used  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  for  electing  a  Pope,  in  it  each 
cardinal  who  is  present  at  the  conclave  casts  a  vote  in 
strict  seclusion  m>m  his  colleagues ;  the  votes  are  then 
collected,  and  if  two  thirds  plus  one  are  for  the  same  can- 
didate he  is  declared  elected.  The  other  canonical  modes 
are  acclamation  and  accession. 

3.  In  canon  law,  a  ticket  or  little  paper  billet 
on  which  a  vote  is  written. — 4.  An  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  authority  of  the  votes 
given  or  ballots  cast  at  an  election,  for  the  pfur- 
pose  of  rejecting  those  that  are  vitiated  or  im- 
perfect, and  thus  correcting  the  poll. 

The  first  scrutiny  for  Mr.  Sparkes  and  Mr.  Boileau,  con- 
trary to  the  method  of  convocation,  ran  63  aflb'mations, 
and  118  against  him. 

Dr.  Sykes,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  I.  40. 

=Syn.  1.  InvesHgatum,  Inspection,  etc.  (see  examination.), 
sifting.    See  searcTi,  v. 

scrutinyt  (skro'ti-ni),  v.  t.  [<  seruUny, ».]  To 
scrutinize.    Johnson.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

scruto  (skro'to),  n.  In  theaters,  a  movable  trap 
or  doorway,  constructed  of  strips  of  wood  or 
wjialebone,  which  springs  into  place  after  be- 
ing used  for  quick  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances. 

scrutoiret,  scrutoret,  n.  Obsolete  erroneous 
forms  of  scritoire  for  escritoire. 
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A  citizen  had  advertised  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  ^ 
person  who  had  stolen  sixty  guineas  out  of  his  serutmre. 
Walpole,  Letters,  II.  237. 

Bid  her  open  the  middle  great  drawer  of  Eidgeway's 
senitme  in  my  closet.  Swifl,  Letter,  Sept.  18, 1728. 

scruzef  (skrBz),  V.  t.  [Also  sense;  a  var.  of 
Scrooge,  scrov^e:  see scro«(^e.]  To  crowd;  com- 
press; crush;  squeeze. 

Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fulnesse  sweld. 

Into  her  cup  she  senad  with  daintie  breach 

Of  her  fine  fingers.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  jdi  66. 

scry  If  (skri),  V.  t.     [By  apheresisfrom  ascry,  es- 
ery,  descry.']    To  descry.    Also  slcry. 
They  both  arose,  and  at  him  loudly  cryde. 
As  it  had  bene  two  shepheards  curres  had  serySe 
A  ravenous  Wolfe  amongst  the  scattered  fiockes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xtL  88. 

scry2  (skri),  V.    [Also  sTcry;  <  ME.*scryen,  <  OF. 

escrier,  P.  icrier  (=  Pr.  esgridar  =  It.  sgridare), 

cry  out,<  es-  (<  L.  ex),  out,  +  crier,  cry:  see  erf.] 

I.t  intrans.  To  cry  out.    ■ 
II.  trans.   To  proclaim;  announce  publicly 

or  by  way  of  advertisement:  as,  to  sery  a  sale. 

[Scotch.] 
scry^t  (skri),  n.      [Also  skry;  <  ME.  scrye;  < 

scry^,  «.]     1.  A  cry. 

Whyche  me  semsrth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of  houn- 
dys,  the  blastes  of  hornys,  and  the  saye  of  f  oulis  that  hun- 
ters, f  awkeners,  &  f  oulers  can  make. 

Jviiana  Bemers,  Treatyse  of  I^sshynge,  p.  5. 
And  so,  with  the  sery,  he  was  fayne  to  flye  In  his  shirte 
barefote  and  barelegged,  ...  in  great  dout  and  feare  of 
taking  by  the  frenchmen. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Eroissart's  Chron.,  I.  cclxxii. 

2.  A  flock  of  wild  fowl. 
scrymet, «.  »•    See  serime. 
scrynet,  n.    See  serine. 

scuchont,  n.  A  Middle  Engli  sh  form  of  seuteh«m. 
scud  (skud),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sciudded,  ppr.  seud^ 
ding.  [<  Dan.  skyde,  shoot,  push,  Shove,  scud 
(orig.  *shude,  as  in  comp.  SKud-aar,  leap-year, 
etc.),  =  Sw.  sfcjt*ia,leap;  secondary  forms  of  8w. 
sJcjuta  =  loel.  shjota,  shoot,  slip,  or  scud  away, 
abscond,  =  AS.  sceotan,  shoot:  see  shoot,  and 
cf.  seoot^,  scttddle^,  scuttle^,  v.,  from  the  same 
source.  The  alleged  AS.  seUdan,  'run  quickly,' 
'flee,'  does  not  occur  in  that  sense;  it  occurs 
but  once,  prop.  *scuddan  =  OS.  skuddian,  shake, 
and  belongs  to  another  group,  only  remotely- 
connected  with  scud,  namely  shudder,  etc.:  see 
shudder.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  run  swiftly;  shoot 
or  fly  along  with  haste. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  301. 
0  how  shesGudded!  O  sweet  scud,  how  she  tripped ! 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv:  4. 
Beside  a  pleasant  dwelling  ran  a  brook, 
Scudding  along  a  narrow  channeL   Bryant,  Sella. 

2.  Naut.,  to  run  before  a  gale  with  little  or  no 
sail  set. 

We  scudded,  or  run  before  the  Wind  very  swiffi  tho' 

only  with  our  bare  Poles :  that  is,  without  any  Sail  abroad. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  415. 

3.  To  throw  thin  flat  stones  so  that  they  skip 
over  the  surface  of  water.  [Scotch.] — 4.  In 
tarmimg,  to  remove  remaining  hairs,  dirt,  etc., 
from  (skins  or  hides)  with  a  hand-knife  after 
depilation. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  pass  over  quickly. 

His  lessening  flock 
In  snowy  groups  diffusive  scud  the  vale. 

Shenstone,  Suined  Abbey. 

The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain. 

Scott,  Oadyow  Castle. 

2.  To  beat  or  chastise,  especially  on  the  bare 
buttocks;  skelp;  spank.     [Scotch.] 

scud  (skud),  n.  [<  scud,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 
scudding;  a  driving  along;  a  running  or  rush- 
ing with  speed  or  precipitation. —  2.  Small  de- 
tached clouds  driven  rapidly  along  under  a 
mass  of  storm-cloud:  a  common  accompani- 
ment of  rain. 

The  clouds,  as  if  tired  of  their  furious  chase,  were 
breaking  asunder,  the  heavier  volumes  gathei-ing  in  black 
masses  about  the  horizon,  while  the  lighter  scud  still 
hurried  above  the  water,  or  eddied  among  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  like  broken  flights  of  birds  hovering  round 
their  roosts.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xix. 

3.  A  slight  flying  shower.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Bng.]  — 4.  A  small  number  of  larks,  less  than 
a  flock.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  A  swift  runner;  a 
scudder.     [Now  school  slang.] 

"I  say,"  said  East  as  soon  as  he  got  his  wind,  looking 

with  much  increased  respect  at  Tom,  "  you  ain't  a  bad 

scud,  not  by  no  means."  .  „     .      ■  . 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  i.  6. 

6.  A  smart  stroke  with  the  open  hand ;  a  skelp ; 
a  slap:  as,  to  give  one  a  scud  on  the  face. 
[Scotch.]  —  7.  A  beach-flea  or  sand-flea :  sonie 
small  crustacean,  as  an  isopod  or  amphipod. 
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One  of  the  largest  scuds  is  Gammartis  ornatus 
of  the  New  England  coast. 

scuddawn  (sku-d4n'),  n.  Toxmg  herring.  [Lo- 
cal, Irish.] 

scudder  (skud'fer),  n.  [<  scud  +  -ej-i.]  One 
who  or  that  which  scuds. 

scuddick  (skud'ik),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  scuttuck; 
prob.  <  scut,  short  (see  «cm*1),  +  dim.  -ocifc.]  1. 
Anything  of  small  value.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— 2.  A  shilling.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

SCudding-stone  (skud'ing-ston),  n.  A  thin  flat 
stone  that  can  be  made  to  skim  the  surface  of 
a  body  of  water.     [Scotch.] 

scuddlei  (skud'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  seuddled, 
ppr.  scuddling.  [A  weakened  form  of  scuttle^, 
after  the  related  scud:  see  scuttle^.]  Same  as 
scuttle^.    Bailey,  1731. 

scuddle^  (skud'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  seuddled, 
ppr.  scuddling.  [Appar.  a  back-formation,  < 
scudler :  see  seudler.]  I.  intrans.  To  act  as  a 
kitchen-drudge.   Jamieson. 

II.  trans.  To  cleanse;  wash.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

SCUddle^  (skud'l),  71.  [Cf.  seuddled,  v.]  A 
kitchen-drudge;  a  scullion.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

scudi,  n.    Plural  of  scudo. 

scudler,  scudlar  (skud'lSr,  -lar),  n.  [Prob.  a 
var.  of  sculler^.  Hence  souddk^,  cleanse.]  A 
scullion.     Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

scudo  (skS'do),  n. ;  pi.  scudi  (-di).  [It.  (=  P.  ^u  : 

see  4eu),  a,  coin  

so  named,  lit.  a  *^?' '  "j '  -  *. 

shield,  so  called  jft***' -       .  v>. 

as  bearing  the 
heraldic  shield 
of  the  prince  by 
whom  it  was  is- 
sued; <  L.  scu,- 
tum,  a  shield: 
see  seute^.]  1. 
A  silver  coin 
current  in  va- 
rious parts  of 
Italy  during  the 
eighteenth  and 
nineteenthcen- 
turies.  Its  val- 
ue has  varied 
slightly  in  differ- 
ent states,  but  has 
usually  been  about 
48.  (about  96  cents). 
The  scudo  of  Sar- 
dinia in  1817  was 
worth  4s.  Did. 
(about  97  cents); 
of  Naples,  in  1818 
and  1869,  is.  lid. 
(about  99  cents); 
of  the  Papal  States, 
in  1845  and  1859, 
^d.  (about  $1.' 
The  scudo  was  oc- 
casionally struck 
in  gold.  The  gold 
scudo  of  Pius  IX. 
(1869)  was  worth  is. 
Sid.  (about  $1.03). 
2.  The  space 
inclosed  within  the  outer  rim  of  the  bezel  of  a 
ring;  also,  a  bezel  in  sense  3  (6),  used  espe- 
cially for  rings  of  classical  antiquity  in  which 
there  is  an  engraved  device  upon  the  metal 
itself.     See  bezel,  3  (&). 

scuet,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  skew. 

scuffl  (skuf),  V.  [<  Sw.  skuffa  =  Dan.  skuffe, 
push,  shove,  jog;  a  secondary  form  of  the  verb 
represented  by  E.  shove:  see  shove.  Hence 
freq.  s<Mffie\  shuffle.]  I.  intrans.  To  walk  with- 
out raising  the  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor; 
shuffle :  rarely  used  of  an  analogous  action  of 
the  hands. 

A  good  masseur  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  both  hands 
going  ...  at  the  same  time,  one  contracting  as  the  other 
relaxes,  without  scraping,  scuffing,  shaking  the  head,  or 
turning  a  hair.        BwcHs  Handbook  of  Med.  Sd.,  TV.  659. 

II.  trans.  To  graze  slightly.  [Scotch.]— 2. 
To  roughen  the  surface  of  by  hard  usage ;  spoil 
the  gloss,  polish,  or  finish  of.     [CoUoq.] 

How  to  restore  scuffed  gloves. 

Sew  York  Tribune,  Dec  12, 1879. 

scuffs  (skuf),  n.  [A  corruption  (also  in  another 
comipt  form  scruff)  ot  seuft:  seescuft.]  Same 
as  seuft  and  scruffK     [Prov.  Eng.] 

One  .  .  .  was  seized  by  the  scii/of  the  neck,  and  literally 
hurled  on  the  table  in  front. 

Bidwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  x.  7. 

"  John  Ery,  you  big  villain  ! "  I  cried,  with  John  hanging 
up  in  the  air  by  the  scuff  ot  bis  neckcloth. 

jR.  D.  Blaekmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxix. 

scuff  Sf  (skuf), ».  ICf.  scurf  1,  scruff^.]  A  scurf; 
a  scale. 


.  -"''i^ 


Scudo  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.— British 

Museum,    (Size  dif  original.) 
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other  Beniingmen  there  were  with  the  sayd  Bassas^ 
with  red  attire  on  their  heads,  much  like  French  hoods, 
but  the  long  flappe  somewhat  smaller  towardes  the  end, 
with  sctt/eg  or  plates  of  mettall,  like  Tnto  the  chape  of  an 
ancient  arming  sword,  standing  on  their  foreheads. 

Halduj/t'a  Voyages,  IL  169. 
scuffle^  (skuf'l),  V.  ».;  pret.  and  pp.  scuffled, 
ppr.  scuffling.  [Formerly  also  shuffle;  freq.  of 
scM^i.  Ct.shuffle.'\  To  push  or  fight  in  a  dis- 
orderly or  scrambUng  manner;  struggle  con- 
fusedly at  close  quarters. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvantages 
lor  number  and  place  in  the  field  in  an  orderlie  waie  then 
almffle  with  an  undisciplined  rabble.      Eikan  BaaUike,  iv. 

They  [ships]  being  waited  for  by  fifteen  or  twenty  Dun- 
kirkers,  which  are  not  like  to  let  them  pass  without  some 
scuffling.  Court  and  Times  of  Cliarles  I.,  II.  3. 

Talbot  Twysden  always  arrived  at  Bays's  at  ten  minutes 
past  four,  and  seuffled  for  the  evening  paper,  as  if  its  con- 
tents were  matter  of  great  importance  to  Talbot. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xiL 
=Sjll.  See  juarreli,  n. 
SCUfflei  (skuf'l),  n.    [<  souffle'^;  n.]    A  confused 
pushing  or  struggle :  a  disorderly  rencounter  or 
fight. 

There  was  a  scuffle  lately  here  'twixt  the  D.  of  Nevers  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Ouise ;  .  .  .  they  fell  to  Blows,  the  Cardinal 
struck  the  Duke  first,  and  so  were  parted. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  19. 

Bill's  coat  had  been  twisted  into  marvellous  shapes  in 
the  scuffle.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  121. 

=Syn.  Affray,  Brawl,  etc.  See  quarreU. 
scuffle^  (skuf'l),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  slwvel  (AS. 
scofl) :  see  shoveP-.']  1 .  A  form  of  garden  hoe  or 
thnist-hoe  which  is  pushed  instead  ot  pulled, 
and  commonly  has  a  narrow,  sharp  blade  set 
nearly  in  line  with  the  handle :  used  for  cutting 
off  weeds  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Where  so  much  is  to  do  in  the  beds,  he  wer^  'i  sorry 
gardener  who  should  wage  a  whole  day's  war  with  an  iron 
scuffle  on  those  ill  weeds  that  make  the  garden-walks  of 
life  unsightly.     Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  lii.,  note. 

2.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

scuffle-harrow  (sknf'l-har'o),  n.  A  form  of 
harrow  in  which  cutting-shares  are  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  teeth. 

SCUffler^  (skuf '16r),  n.  [<  scuffle^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  scnmes,  or  takes  part  in  a  scuffle. 

scuffler^  (sknf '16r),  n.  [<  scuffle^  +  -ej-i.]  In 
agri.,  a  kind  of  horse-hoe,  or  plow  with  a  share 
somewhat  like  an  arrow-head,  used  between 
drills  of  turnips  or  similar  plants  for  rooting 
out  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil. 

scuffy  (skuf'i),  a.  [<  scuffJ-  +  -j^i.]  1.  Lack- 
ing or  having  lost  the  original  finish  and  fresh- 
ness, as  from  hard  usage;  shabby:  as,  a  scuffly 
hat;  a  seuffy  book. —  2.  Shabby-looking;  out- 
at-elbows;  see^:  as,  a  scuffy  fellow;  a  scuffy 
appearance.     [Scotch  or  colloq.  in  both  uses.] 

scuft  (skuft),  n.  [Also  corruptly scMjf  and  scruff; 
<  Icel.  skopt,  pron.  and  better  written  skoft, 
mod.  assinulated  shoU,  hair  (of  the  head),  also 
a  fox's  tail,  =  Goth,  skufts,  hair.  Cf.  Icel. 
shupla,  a  hat  for  old  women,  =  MHCJ.  sch^f, 
hair  on  top  of  the  head;  cf.  also  scut^J]  The 
nape  of  the  neck;  the  scruff.  [Obsolete  or 
proT.  Eng.] 

Down-stairs  came  Emily,  .  .  .  dragging  after  her  the 
unwilling  Keeper,  .  .  .  held  by  the  "scuft  of  his  neck," 
but  growling  low  and  savagely  all  the  time. 

Mrs.  Ooikell,  Charlotte  Bronte,  zii. 

SOUK,  »•  and  V.    See  skug^. 

sculduddery,  n.    See  skulduddery. 

sculjo,  BCuUjoe  (skul'jo),  n.  A  haddock  not 
split,  but  with  the  belly  cut  off,  slack-salted,  and 
dried  hard.     [Provinoetown,  Massachusetts.] 

sculk,  sculker.    See  skulk,  skulker. 

SCulUt,  n.    See  skulP-. 

SCUlP  (sknl),  «.  [Also  skull;  a  particular  use 
of  sculP-,  skulU,  a  bowl  (the  oar  being  named 
from  the  slightly  hollowed  blades,  like  the  dish 
of  a  balance) :  see  scaled  (and  skoal)  and  shulO-. 
SculV^  is  etym.  identical  with  scull^,  which  is 
now  more  com- 
monly spelled 
skull:  sees««Ki.] 
1.  A  short,  light, 
spoon-bladed 
oar,  the  loom  of 
which  is  com- 
paratively short, 
so  that  one  per- 
son can  row 
open-handed 
with  a  pair  of 
them,  one  on 
each  side. 

Never  mind  the 
rudder;  we  don't 
want  it,  nor  the  wa- 
terman.    Hand  us  Si:iill,i. 
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,  that  right-hand  seuU.  That 's  a  smart  chap !  Now  shove 
off  1  WhyU  MdvUle,  White  Bose,  II.  vii. 

2.  An  oar  used  to  propel  a  boat  by  working  it 
from  side  to  side  over  the  stern,  the  blade, 
which  is  always  kept  in  the  water,  being  turned 
diagonally  at  each  stroke.  See  cut  in  preced- 
ing column. — 3.  A  small  boat  for  passengers; 
a  skiff;  a  wherry. 

The  wherries  then  took  the  places  in  a  great  measure  of 
our  present  cabs;  and  a  cry  of  "  Next  Oars  "  or  "Smdls," 
when  anyone  made  his  appearance  at  the  top  of  "the  Stairs," 
was  synonymous  with  "  Hansom  "  or  "  Four  Wheeler." 

J.  AsMon,  Social  Life  in  Beign  ot  Queen  Anne,  IL  144. 

Not  getting  a  boat,  I  was  forced  to  walk  to  Stangate, 
and  so  over  to  White  Hall  in  a  scuU. 

Pepys,  Diary,  March  21, 1669. 

SCUll2  (skul),  V.    [<  scull^,  «,]     I.  trans.  1 .  To 
propel  with  one  oar  worked  at  the  stem:  as,  to 
scull  a  boat. — 2.  To  propel  with  sculls. 
*  II.  intrans.  1 .  To  work  an  oar  against  the 
water,  at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  propel  the  boat.    See  sculling. 
Around  him  were  the  goblin  train  — 
But  he  ecuM'd  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
And  follow'd  wherever  the  sturgeon  led. 

J.  B.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  st.  20. 

2.  To  be  sculled,  or  capable  of  being  propelled 
by  a  scull  or  sculls:  as,  the  boat  sculU  well. 

SCUll^f  (skul),  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  school^. 

SCuU*,  n.    See  skullK 

sculler^  (skul'fer),  n.  [Formerly  also  scullar, 
skuller;  <  scull^,  v.,  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  sculls 
a  boat. 

Tou  have  the  marshalling  of  all  the  ghosts  too  that 
pa£B  the  Stygian  ferry ;  and  I  suspect  you  for  a  share  with 
the  old  sculler  there,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  i.  1. 

A  scuUer's  notch  in  the  stern  he  made, 
An  oar  he  shaped  of  the  bootle-blade. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  st.  18. 

2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  a  pair  of 
sculls  or  short  oars. 

Who  chances  to  come  by  hut  fair  Hero  in  a  sculler  f 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 

By  water,  at  night  late,  to  Sir  Q.  Carteret's,  but,  there 
being  no  oars  to  carry  me,  I  was  fain  to  call  a  skuller  that 
had  a  gentleman  already  in  it.  Pepys,  Diary,  July  12, 1665. 

The  little  Boats  upon  the  Thames,  which  are  only  for 
carrying  of  Persons,  are  light  and  pretty ;  some  are  row'd 
but  by  one  Man,  others  by  two;  the  former  are  call'd 
ScuUers,  and  the  latter  Oars. 

Miseon,  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  146. 

SCUller^t  (skul'er),  n.  [Found  in  mod.  E.  use 
only  in  the  Sc.  var.  scudler,  scudlar,  and  as  in- 
volved in  scullery,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  squyUoure,  sguyU 
lare,  squyler,  <  AF.  scuiler,  sculier,  <  OF.  escuelier, 
escueUier,  escueilUer,  escuillier,  esculier,  escullier, 
esculer,  esqueUer,  an  ofBcer  who  had  charge  of 
the  dishes,  pots,  etc.,  in  a  household,  usually 
(in  OF.)  a  maker  or  seller  of  dishes  and  pots,  = 
It.  scodeUaio,  scudellaio,  a  dish-maker  (Plorio), 
<  ML.  soutellarius,  an  officer  who  had  charge  of 
the  dishes,  pots,  etc.,  in  a  household,  a  maker 
or  seller  of  dishes  and  pots,  <  L.  scutella,  a  sal- 
ver, tray,  ML.  also  a  platter,  plate,  dish  (>  OF. 
eseuele,  escuelle,  F.  Scuelle,  a  dish) :  see  scutella^, 
and  of.  scuttle^  and  skillet,  from  the  same  source. 
Cf .  scullery.  According  to  Skeat,  the  ME.  squyler, 
squyllare,  etc.,  are  variants  of  an  orig.  swiller, 
a  washer;  but  this  is  disproved  by  me  forms 
cited  above.]  An  officer  or  servant  who  had 
charge  of  the  dishes,  pots,  etc.,  in  a  household, 
to  keep  them  clean;  a  dish-washer.  Prmnpt. 
Parv.,  p.  471. 

How  the  squyler  of  the  kechyn 
.  .  .  went  furth  out  at  the  gate. 

Boiert  of  Brunne,  Handing  Synne,  1.  5913. 
All  such  other  as  shall  long  unto  the  squyUare. 

BiUland  Papers,  p.  100.    (Balliwell.) 

scullery  (skul'fer-i),  n.;   pi.  sculleries  (-iz). 

Piarly  mod.  E.  also  skullery,  earlier  squillary; 
ME.  squylerey,  <  OF.  *escuelerie,  escueillerie, 
escvXerie,  f.,  the  office  of  a  servant  who  had 
charge  of  the  dishes,  etc.,  *escuelier,  escueUier, 
m.,  a  place  or  room  where  dishes  were  kept,  a 
sciillery,  <  ML.  scuteUarium,  neut.,  a  place  or 
room  where  dishes  were  kept,  <  L.  scutella,  a 
salver,  ML.  a  platter,  plate,  dish :  see  sculler^, 
scuttle'^.  The  word  has  no  orig.  connection  with 
scullion,  with  which  it  is  now  commonly  asso- 
ciated in  thought.]  1.  A  place  where  dishes, 
kettles,  and  other  kitchen  utensils  are  kept  and 
washed,  and  where  the  rough  or  slop  work  of  a 
kitchen  is  done ;  a  back  kitchen. 

The  pourvayours  of  the  buttlawe  and  pourvayours  of 
the  squylerey.       Ordinances  and  Begulatimts  qf  the  Boyal 
[Household  (1790),  p.  77.    (Skeat.) 
He  shall  be  published  .  .  .  with  cuts  of  the  basting- 
ladles,  dripping-pans,  and  drudgihg-boxes,  &c.,  lately  dug 
up  at  Bome  out  of  an  old  subterranean  sJeuUety. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  Letter  v. 


sculpin 

2t.  Slops;  garbage;  offal. 

The  soot  and  skullery  of  vulgar  insolency,  plebeian  pet- 
ulancy,  and  fanatick  contempt. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  268.    (Daviet.) 

sculling  (skul'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scull^i,  v.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  propelling  a  boat  with 
one  oar  at  the  stem.  The  oar  is  moved  sidewise 
with  a  peculiar  twist  or  feathering  by  which  the  handle 
describes  a  figure  of  8,  and  the  blade  presses  against  the 
water  alternately  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  blade  resembles  that  of  a  screw  propeller,  bat 
the  motion  is  alternating  or  reversed  at  each  stroke,  in- 
stead of  a  continuous  revolution.    See  cut  under  scujja. 

scullion  (skul'ygn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  scolion, 
seoulyon;  <  ME.  sculgon,  scwlione,  a  dish-washer ; 
appar.,  with  transferred  sense  (due  perhaps  to 
the  association  with  scullery),  <•  OF.  escouillon, 
escouvillon,  a  dish-clout,  a  malkin  or  drag  to 
sweep  an  oven,  F.  6couvillon,  a  malkin  or  drag  to 
sweep  an  oven,  a  sponge  for  a  gun,  <  8p.  esco- 
billon,  a  sponge  for  a  gun,  <  escobilla,  a  small 
bi-ush,  dim.  of  escoba,  a  brush,  broom,  =  It.  sco- 
pa,  a  broom,  =  OF.  escouve,  eseoube,  F.  icouve, 
a  broom,  <  L.  seopa,  pi.  scopse,  twigs,  a  broom 
of  twigs :  see  scope^.  The  word  is  now  gener- 
ally associated  in  thought  with  scullery,  which 
is,  however,  of  different  origin.]  1.  A  servant 
who  cleans  pots  and  kettles,  and  does  other 
menial  service  in  the  kitchen  or  scullery. 

Then  out  spoke  the  young  seuBion  boy,  • 
Said,  *'Bere  am  I,  a  caddie." 

The  BanUn'  Laddie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  99). 

For  hence  will  I,  disguised,  and  hire  myself 
To  serve  with  sculliora  and  with  kitchen-knaves. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

Hence — 2.  A  low,  disreputable,  mean  fellow. 

Wilt  thou  prostrate  to  the  odious  charms 
Of  this  base  scullion'  Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  8. 

The  meanest  scullion  that  followed  his  camp.       South, 
SCuUionly  (skul'yon-li),  a.    [<  scullion  +  -ly^.] 
Like  a  scullion;  vile;  mean. 

But  this  Is  not  for  an  unbuttoned  fellow  to  discuss  in 
the  garret  at  his  trestle,  and  dimension  of  candle  by  the 
snuff ;  which  brought  forth  his  scuUionly  paraphrase  on 
St.  Paul  MUtm,  Colasterion. 

scullionry  (skul'yon-ri),  n.  ■  [<  scullion  +  -ry.1 
The  work  of  a  scullion;  drudgery.     Cotgrave. 

sculljoe,  n.    See  scu^o. 

sculp  (skulp),  V.  t.  [=  It.  scolpire,  <  L.  scul- 
pere,  cut  out,  carve  in  stone,  akin  to  scalpere, 
scratch,  grave,  carve  (see  scalp^),  and  prob.  to 
Gr.  yTA^eiv,  hollow  out,  engrave  (see  glypK).^ 

1.  To  cut;  carve;  engrave;  sculpture.  [Now 
colloq.] 

O  that  the  words  I  speak  were  registred,  .  .  . 
Or  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant  I 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job,  xix. 

Architect  Falloy  sent  a  large  model  of  the  Bastille 

sculped  In  a  stone  of  the  fortress  to  every  town  in  France. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIL  836. 

You  pass  under  three  spacious  rest-houses,  consider- 
ately erected  by  the  monks,  and  are  struck  by  the  bold 
inscriptions  in  Chinese  characters  sculped  on  the  face  of 
the  big  stones  and  boulders  which  fringe  the  path. 

FartnighHy  Bet).,  N.  S.,  YT.TTT  769. 

2.  To  flense,  flay,  or  take  the  sMn  and  blubber 
from,  as  a  seal.     [Newfoundland.] 

Having  killed  or  at  least  stunned  all  they  see  withm  a 
short  distance,  they  skin,  or,  as  they  call  It,  sculp  them 
with  a  broad  clasp-knife,  called  a  sculping-knife. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  il.  480. 

sculp  (skulp),  n.  [<  sculp,  v.,  2.]  The  skin  of 
a  seal  removed  with  the  blubber  adhering  to  it. 

,  The  legs,  or  flippers,  and  also  the  head,  are  then  drawn   . 
out  from  the  inside,  and  the  skin  is  laid  out  flat  and  entire, 
with  the  layer  of  fat  or  blubber  firmly  adhering  to  it ;  and 
the  skin  In  this  state  is  called  the  "pelt,"  and  sometimes 
the  sculp.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  a  4M). 

sculper  (skul'pfer),  n.    See  scorper. 

sculpin,  skulpin  (skul'pin),  n.  l.  A  calliony- 
moid  fish,  Callionymus  lyra,  having  at  the  angle 
of  the  preoperculum  a  strong  compressed  den- 
tate spine;  a  dragonet:  more  fully  called  yel- 
low sculpin.  See  dragonet,  2,  and  cut  under  Cal- 
lionymus.— 2.  A  mean  or  mischief -making  fel- 
low.    [Local  slang.  New  Eng.] 

Ye  see  the  miser'ble  sculpin  thought  I'd  never  stop  to 
open  the  goods.  Sarah  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  88. 

3.  A  cottoid  fish,  especially  of  the  genus  Coi- 
tus (or  Acanthocottus),  as  C.  scorpivs  of  the 
northern  Atlantic ;  C.  groenlandicus,  the  daddy- 
sculpin;  C.  seneus,  the  grabby  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  coasts.  One  of  the  commoneBt 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  Is  C.  octodedm- 
epinostis.  All  these  fishes  are  of  ugly  aspect,  unshapely, 
with  very  large  spiny  head,  wide  mouth,  comparatively 
i-lender  tapering  body,  and  irregularly  mottled  coloration. 
They  inhabit  the  northern  seas,  and  are  especiidly  numer- 
ous in  the  northern  Paciflc.  They  are  used  by  the  native 
Indians  as  food,  but  are  generally  held  in  contempt  by  the 
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Common  Daddy-sculpin  (^Cattus  g^omtattdicus'). 


vbiteE.  In  California  a  marketable  cottoid,  the  blghead 
or  cabezon,  Scffrpanichthys  Tna/rmoratits,  is  also  called  sfful- 
pin. 

4.  A  hemitripteroid  fish,  Memitrmterus^  acadia- 
nus,  oeeurring  in  deeper  water  Qian  the  true 
seulpins  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  America. 
Also  called  deep-water  scuTmm,  yellow  sculpin, 
and  sea-raven.  See  cut  under  sea-ra/oen. — Oi  A 
scorpsenoid  fish,  Scorpxna  guttata,  of  the  soutih- 
ern  Califomian  coast,  there  called  scorpene. 
See  cut  under  Scorpxna. 

SCUlping-knife  (skul'ping-mf),  n.  A  kind  of 
knife  used  for  sculping  seals.  See  quotation 
under  smlp,  v.,  2. 

sculpsit  (skulp'sit).  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf. 
ind.  of  sculpere,  carve,  grave:  see  smlp.l  He 
(or  she)  engraved  or  carved  (it) :  a  word  fre- 
quently put  at  the  foot  of  an  engraving  or  the 
hase  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  after  the  engrav- 
er's or  sculptor's  name:  as,  A.  B.  sculpsit.  It 
is  often  abbreviated  to  sc,  and  sometimes  to 
sculps.,  and  corresponds  to  pinxit  (pxt.)  on 
paintings. 

sculptile  (skulp'tU),  a.  [<  L.  sculpUUs,  formed 
by  carving  or  graving,  etc. :  see  sculp.']  Gra- 
ven; carved. 

lbs  same  description  we  find  in  a  silver  medal;  that 
is,  upon  one  side  Moses  horned,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
commandment  against  aeulptUe  images. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Tulg.  En-.,  v.  9. 

sculptor  (skulp'tor),  «.  [=  F.  sculpteur  =  Sp. 
escultor  =  Pg.  esmlptor  =  It.  scultore,  scolpitore, 
<  L.  sculptm;  a  sculptor,  <  sculpere,  out  out, 
carve  in  stone :  see  sculp.]  One  who  practises 
the  art  of  sculpture,  which  includes  modeling 
in  clay  or  wax,  casting  or  striking  in  bronze 
or  other  metal,  and  carving  figures  in  stone. 

"The  sevlptors,"  says  Maxlmus  Tyrlua,  in  his  7th  dis- 
sertation, "...  chose  out  of  many  bodies  those  parts 
which  appeared  to  them  the  most  beautiful,  and  out  of 
that  diversity  made  but  one  statue." 

Dryden,  Observations  on  Da  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting, 

[p.  39. 

sculptress  (skulp'tres),  n.  [<  sculptor  +  -ess.] 
A  female  sculptor. 

Perhaps  you  know  the  ecylptress,  STey ;  if  not;  you  have 
lost  a  great  deal.' 

Ziimmem,  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  p.  242.    (Daviee.) 

sculptural  (skulp'tu-ral),  a.  [<  sculpture  + 
-al.i    1.  Pertaining'to'soulpture. 

Some  fine  forms  there  were  here  and  there;  models 
of  a  peculiar  style  of  beauty ;  a  style,  I  think,  never  seen 
in  England ;  a  solid,  flrm-set,  aeidptmral  style. 

Charlotte  Bronfe,  Villette,  xx. 

2.  Pertaining  to  engraving. — 3.  In  zool.,  per- 
taining to  the  ornaments  of  a  sculptured  sur- 
face: as,  sculptural  marks  or  lines. 
sculpturally  (skulp'Ju-ral-i),  adv.  By  means  of 
sculpture. 

The  quaint  beauty  and  character  of  many  natural  ob- 
jects, such  as  intricate  branches,  grass,  &c.,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  animals  plumed,  spined,  or  bristled,  is 
seidpturaUy  expressible.  Ewikin. 

sculpture  (skulp'tur),  n.  [<  ME.  sculpture,  < 
OF.  seoulptwre,  P.  "sculpture  =  Pr.  sculptwra  = 
Sp.  escult'wra  =  Pg.  eseuliura,  esculptura  =  It. 
scultura,  scoltwra  =  Gr.  Sw.  Dam  skulptur,  <  L. 
soulptura,  sculpture,  <  sculpere,  pp.  sculptus,  cut 
out,  carve  in  stone:  see  sculp.]  1.  The  act 
or  art  of  graving  or  carving ;  the  art  of  shap- 
ing figures  or  other  objects  in  the  round  or  in 
relief  out  of  or  upon  stone  or  other  more  or  less 
hard  substances.  Besides  the  cutting  of  forms  in 
marble,  stone,  wood,  etc.,  the  ancient  chryselephantine 
work,  etc.,  it  includes  modeling  in  clay,  wax,  etc.,  and 
casting  in  bronzb  or  any  other  metal.  Sculpture  includes 
also  the  designing  of  coins  and  medals,  and  glyptics,  or  the 
art  of  gem-engraving.  See  cut  in  next  column,  and  cuts 
under  Asiyrian,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Greek,  PmsiteUan, 
Pdoprnmedan,  PMdian,  and  Bnodian. 

As  the  materials  usedfor  writing  in  the  first  rude  ages 

were  only  wood  or  stone,  the  convenience  of  sculpture  re- 

quu:ed  that  the  strokes  should  run  chiefly  in  straight  lines. 

Five  Pieces  of  Bunie  Poetry  (1763),  Pref . 

Sadpture,  ...  a  shaping  art,  of  which  the  business  is 
to  imitate  natural  objects,  and  principally  the  human 
body,  by  reproducing  in  solid  fortn  either  their  true  pro- 
portions in  ail  dimensions,  or  else' their  true  proportions 
m  the  two  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  only,  with  a 
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diminished  proportion  in  the  third  dimension  of  depth  or 
thickness.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  206. 

2.  Carved  work;  any  work  of  scxdpture,  as  a 
figure  or  an  inscription  out  in  wood,  stone, 
metal,  or  other  solid  substance. 

Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven ; 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Milton,  P.  L.,  L  718. 

On  another  side  of  the  stone  is  a  very  extraordinary 
sculpture,  which  has  been  painted,  and  from  which  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  77. 

Some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from  head  to  foot. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
St.  An  engraving;  an  illustration. 

The  Publishers  thought  a  Piece  so  well  writ  ought  not 
to  appear  abroad  without  the  usual  and  proper  ornament 
of  writings  of  this  kind,  variety  of  Sculptures. 

Maundrett,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  Pref. 

Settle  had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage,  but, 

in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  published  his  play  with 

sculptures,  and  a  Preface  of  defiance. 

Pref.  to  Notes  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco  (Dryden's  Works, 

[ed.  Malone,  II.  272). 

4.  In  isool.,  markings  resulting  from  irregu- 
larity of  surface  or  difference  in  texture  of  a 
part;  tracery:  as,  the  sculpture  of  an  insect's 
wing-covers;  the  sculpture  of  the  plates  or 
shields  of  a  fish;  the  sculpture  of  a  turtle's  shell. 
The  term  specially  indicates  in  entomology  the  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  such  markings,  as  by  furrows,  striee, 
tubercles,  punctures,  etc.,  or  the  pattern  of  the  resulting 
ornamentation ;  it  is  much  used  in  describing  beetles,  and 
all  theleading  forms  of  sculpture  have  technical  descrip- 
tive names.    Also  sculpturing. 

The  coarse  part  of  the  sculpture  [of  a  fossil]  is  also  simi- 
lar. Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  465. 

There  is  an  evident  tendency  to  divide  species  (of  bee- 
tles] upon  small  details  of  sculpture,  fortunately  checked, 
as  the  author  admits,  where  the  specimens  are  numerous. 

Science,  IV.  662. 

^Sginetan  sculptures.  SeeJEgin£tan.—C(BlaiiSiglyBb- 
ic  sculpture.  Same  as  caoo-rffiieoo.— Foliate  sciaptlire, 
sculptured  foliage ;  especially,  decorative  sculpture  con- 


Foliate  Sculpture,  13th  century. — From  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris. 


ventionalized  more  or  less  from  foliage,  or  based  on  the 
fundamental  forms  or  habit  of  vegetation. — Greek,  Re- 
naissance, etc.,  sculpture.  Seethequalif;fing  words.— 
Bhodlan  school  of  sculpture.  See  Bhodian. 
sculpture  (skulp'tur),  v.  t.;  pret.and  pp.  sculp- 
tured, ppr.  sculpturing.  [<  sculpture,  n.]  1. 
To  represent  in  sculpture ;  carve ;  grave ;  form 
with  the  chisel  or  other  tool  on  or  in  wood, 
stone,  or  metal. 

On  the  base  [of  the  Herakles]  is  sculptured  a  composition 
in  very  low  relief,  representing  the  capture  of  the  cattle 
of  Geryon.  C.  2*.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  308. 

Fair  with  sculptured  stories  it  was  wrought. 
By  lapse  of  time  unto  dim  ruin  brought. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  325. 

2.  To  ornament  or  cover  with  sculpture  or 

carved  work;  carve. 

Gold,  silver,  ivory  vases  sculptured  high. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  IL  ii  264. 

sculptured  (skulp'turd),  a.  [<  sculpture  + 
-edf.]  In  eool.  and  bot,  having  elevated  or  im- 
pressed marks  on  the  surface:  as,  sculptured 
elytra;  sculptured  seeds;  a, sculptured csxavsiee. 
—Sculptured  tortoise,  a  common  land-tortoise  of  the 
United  States,  Olyptemys  insculpta. 

sculpturesque  (skulp-tu-resk'),  a-  [<  sculpture 
+  -esgiie.]  Possessing  the  character  of  sculp- 
ture ;  resembling  sculpture ;  chiseled ;  hence, 
clean-out  and  well-proportioned;  statue-like; 
grand  rather  than  beautiful  or  pretty:  as,  sculp- 
turesgue  features. 

An  impressive  woman,  ...  her  figure  was  slim  and 
sufficiently  tall,  her  face  rather  emaciated,  so  that  its 
sculpturesque  beauty  was  the  more  pronounced. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xiu. 

sculpturing  (skulp'tur-ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of 
sculpture,  v.]    In  zool.,  same  as  sculpture,  4. 
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These  imperforate  portions  are  harder  than  the  porous 
shell,  and  often  project  as  ridges  or  tubercles,  forming  a 
more  or  less  regular  sculpturing  of  the  surface. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  381. 

SCUlsh  (skulsh),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Rub- 
bish ;  discarded  stuff  of  all  kinds :  most  gener- 
ally used  in  England  with  reference  to  the  un- 
wholesome things  children  delight  to  eat,  as 
loUypops,  etc.   [Prov.  Eng.  and  New  Eng.] 

Scultelus's  bandage.  Pieces  of  bandage  which 
are  long  enough  to  go  one  and  a  hsilf  times 
around  the  limb,  and  are  applied  successively 
in  shingle  fashion,  t 

sculyont,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sculUon. 

scum  (skum),  n.  [Formerly  also  skum;  <  ME. 
scum,  scorn,  <  AS.  *scum  (not  found,  the  ordi- 
nary word  being  fdm,  foam)  =  D.  schuim  = 
MLG.  schum,  scliume,  LG.  schum  =  OHG.  scum, 
MHG.  scMm,  G.  schaum  =  Icel.  skum  (Haldor- 
sen)  =  Sw.  Dan.  skum  (of.  OF.  escume,  F.  ^cume 
=  Pr.  Pg.  escuma  =  It.  schiuma  (<  LG.  or  Gr.), 
Ir.  sgumX<  E.)),  foam,  froth,  scum ;  perhaps  lit. 
a  '  covering,' with  formative  -m,  <  ysku,  cover: 
see  sky.  aenee  skim.]  1.  Foam;  &oth:  as,  the 
scum  of  the  sea. 

The  brystelede  boor  marked  with  scomes  the  shuldres 
of  Hercules.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  7. 

Those  small  white  Fish  to  Venus  consecrated. 
Though  without  Venus  ayd  they  be  created 
Of  th'  Ocean  scum. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  5. 

3.  The  impurities  or  extraneous  substances 
which  rise  to  the  surface  of  liquids,  as  in  boil- 
ing or  fermentation^  or  which  form  by  other 
means;  also,thesooriaof  moltenmetals;  hence, 
by  extension,  any  film  or  surface  of  foul  floating 
matter:  as,  the  scum  of  a  stagnant  pond. 

When  God  kindles  such  fires  as  these,  hee  doth  not  usu- 
ally quench  them  till  the  very  scum  on  the  pot  sides  be 
boyled  cleane  away.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  14. 

8.  Refuse;  dross;  offscourings. 

Did  anything  more  aggravate  the  crime  of  Jeroboam's 
profane  apostasy  than  that  he  chose  to  have  his  clergy  the 
scum  and  refuse  of  his  whole  land? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ».  81. 

A  scum  of  Bretons,  and  base  lackey  peasants. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  v.  3.  317. 
Such  rascals, 
Who  are  the  scrnn  and  excrements  of  men ! 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

We  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum  of  the  world. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  362. 

scum  (skum),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  scummed,  ppr. 
scumming.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  skum,  scom;  < 
ME.  scummen,  skommen,  scomen  =  D.  schuimen  = 
MLG.  schvmen  =  OHG.  scumen,  MHG.  schumen, 
G.  schdumen  =  Sw.  skumma  =  Dan.  skumme, 
scum,  skim;  from  the  noxm.    Doublet  ot  sMm.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  remove  the  scum  from;  clear  off 
the  froth,  dross,  or  impurities  that  have  risen 
to  or  formed  on  the  surface  of;  skim. 

Oon  boileth  water  salt  and  skommeth  [it]  clene, 
Iherinto  oolde  his  peres  wol  he  trie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 

Some  scumd  the  drosse  that  from  the  metall  came. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  36. 

A  second  multitude 
With  wondrousM  founded  the  massy  ore. 
Severing  each  kind,  and  seummid  the  bullion  dross. 

MlUm,  P.  L.,  i.  704. 

2t.  To  sweep  over;  move  swiftly  upon;  skim. 

They  liv'd  \s^  scumming  those  Seas  and  shears  as  Pyrats. 
MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  arise  or  be  formed  on  the 
surface  as  foam  or  scum ;  be  thrown  up  as  scum. 

Golde  and  siluer  was  no  more  spared  then  thoughe  it 
had  rayned  out  of  the  clowdes,  or  scorned  out  of  the  sea. 
Bemers,  tr.  ot  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  xlix. 

2.  To  be  or  become  covered  with  scum :  gener- 
ally with  over. 

Life  and  the  interest  of  life  have  stagnated  and  scummed 
over.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

St.  To  skim  lightly:  with  over. 

Thou  hast  skum^d  ouer  the  schoole  men,  and  of  the  froth 
of  theyr  folly  made  a  dish  of  diuiiHtie  brewesse  which  the 
dogges  will  not  eate.  Nashe,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  p.  45. 

scumber  (skum'ber),  V.  i.    [Also  scomber,  scum- 
mer;  perhaps  <  OF.  escumbrier,  disencumber;  of. 
exonerate  in  similar  use.]     To  defecate;  dung: 
a  hunting  term  applied  especially  to  foxes. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
And  for  a  monument  to  after-commers 
Their  picture  shall  continue  (though  Time  scummers 
Vpon  th'  Efligie). 

Dames,  Commendatory  Verses,  p.  13.    (Davies.) 

Just  such  a  one  [an  airing]  as  you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds. 
When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels  to  scurnber. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  v.  1. 
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scninber  (skum'bfer),  n.  [<  scumber,  v."]  Dung, 
especially  that  of  the  fox.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

scumble  (skum'bl),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  scum- 
hied,  ppr.  scumbling.  [Freq.  of  scum/\  In 
oil-painting,  to  blend  the  tints  or  soften  the 
effect  of,  by  lightly  passing  a  brush  charged 
■with  a  small  quantity  of  an  opaque  or  semi- 
opaque  coloring  over  the  surface ;  in  chalk-  or 
penml-drawing,  to  rub  lightly  the  blunt  point 
of  the  chalk  over  the  surface  of,  or  to  spread 
and  soften  the  harder  lines  of  with  the  stump : 
as,  to  scumble  a  painting  gr  a  drawing. 

scumble  (skum'bl),  n.  [<  scumble,  ».]  'A  soft- 
ened effect  produced  by  scumbling.  See  scum- 
bling.   T.  B.  Lister. 

scumbling  (skum'bling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  scum- 
ble, i>.]  1.  InpainUng,  the  operation  of  lightly 
rubbing  a  brush  charged  with  a  small  quantity 
of  an  opaque  or  semi-opaque  color  over  the 
surface,  in  order  to  soften  and  blend  tints  that 
are  too  bright,  or  to  produce  some  other  special 
effect.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  brush,  it  deposits 
the  color  in  minute  granules  on  the  ground-tint  Instead 
of  covering  it  completely  as  in  glazing. 

Scumbling  is  painting  in  opaque  colours,  but  so  thin  that 
they  become  semi-transparent. 

P.  O.  HamerUm,  Oraphic  Arts,  xxi. 
Seumbling  TeBembles  glazing  in  that  a  very  thin  coat  is 
spread  lightly  over  portions  of  the  work. 

Encye.  £rfe.,  XVUI.  138. 

2.  In  chalk-  and  pencil-drawing,  the  operation 
of  lightly  rubbing  the  blunt  point  of  the  ehalk 
over  the  surface,  or  spreading  and  softening 
the  harder  lines  by  the  aid  of  wie  stump. 
scummeri  (skum'^r),  n.  [<  ME.  scomowre,  scum^ 
ure;  <  scum  +  -erl.  Cf .  skimmer,  a  doublet  of 
scummer.']  One  who  scums ;  an  implement  used 
in  skimming;  specifically,  an  instrument  used 
for  removing  the  scum  of  liquids ;  a  skimmer. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  a  icuTmner  of  pots. 

Ur^hart,  tr.  of  fiabelais,  11.  30.    (Davies.) 

The  salt,  after  its  crystallizing,  falls  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  they  take  it  out  by  wooden  seummers,  and  put  it 
in  frails.  Bay,  Kemains,  p.  120. 

scummer^,  v.  and  n.    Same  as  scumber. 
SCUmmingS  (skum'ingz),  n.  .pi.     [Verbal  n.  of 
8cum,v.']    Skimmings:  as,  the  scummto^rs  of  the 
boiling-house.    Imp.  Bid. 
scummy  (skum'i),  a.   [<  scum  +  -^i.]    Covered 
with  scum. 

And  from  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  seumrny  marsh. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  i. 

scuni  (skun),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scunned,  ppr. 

scunmng.     [<  ME.  scunien,  sconnen,  <  AS.  scu- 

nian,  shun,  on-scunian,  detest,  refuse :  see  shun. 

Cf .  scurmer.J    To  reproach  publicly.    Halliwell. 

[Ptov.  Eng.] 
scim^  (skim),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  scunned,  ppr. 

scanning.     [Also  scon,  scoon;  <  Norw.  skunna 

=  Sw.  refl.  shynda,  dial,  skynna  =  Dan.  shynde 

=  leel.  skunda,  skynda,  hasten,  hurry,  =  AS. 

scyndan,  hasten :  see  shunt,  and  cf .  shun.    Cf . 

scoon,  schooner.']    I.  intrans.  To  skip  or  sMm; 

pass  quickly  along,  as  a  vessel  on  the  water. 
II.  trans.  To  cause  to  skip  or  skim,  as  a  stone 

thrown  aslant  on  the  water ;  skip. 
scuncheon  (skun'ohon),  n.    See  sconcheon. 
scunner  (skun'fer),  v.     [Also  skunner,  scanner, 

scouner;  freq.  of  «CM«i,  <  ME.  scunien,  sconnen,  < 

AS.  scunian :  see  scun^.  Hence  ult.  scoundrel."] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or  become  nauseated ;  feel 
disgust,  loathing,  repugnance,  or  abhorrence. 

An'  yill  an'  whisky  gi'e  to  cairds, 
ITntil  they  aaunner. 

Burnt,  To  James  Smith. 

2.  To  shrink  back  with  disgust  or  strong  repug- 
nance :  generally  with  at  before  the  object  of 
dislike. 

II.  trans.  To  affect  with  nausea,  loathing,  or 
disgust;  nauseate. 

They  [grocers]  first  gie  the  boys  three  days'  free  warren 
among  the  figs  and  the  sugar-candy,  and  they  get  scun- 
nered wl'  sweets  after  that.       Kingdey,  Alton  Locke,  iii. 

[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
scunner  (skun'Sr),  n.     [Also  skunner,  scanner, 
scouner;  <  scunner,  v.]    A  feeling  of  nausea, 
disgust,  or  abhorrence;  a  loathing;  a  fantastic 
prejudice. 

He  seems  to  have  preserved,  ...  as  it  were,  in  the 
pickle  of  a  mind  soured  by  prejudice,  a  lasting  scunner, 
as  he  would  call  it,  against  our  staid  and  decent  form  of 
worship.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  ill. 

There  gaed  a  scunner  through  the  flesh  upon  his  banes ; 
and  that  was  Heeven's  advertisement. 

B.  L.  Steveraon,  Thrawn  Janet. 

scupl  (skup),  n.  [<  D.  scliop,  a  swing,  shovel, 
=  OHG.  scupha,  scopha,  a  swing-board,  MHG. 
schupfe,  G.  sehupf,  a  push,  schupp,  swinging  mo- 
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tion,  a  push,  jerk;  of.  G.  schupfen,  shove,  =  Sw. 
shubba,  scrub,  =  Dan.  skubbe,  shove,  push  (a  sec- 
ondary f  oi'm  from  the  orig.  verb),  =  D.  schuiven 
=  G.  schieben,  etc.,  shove :  see  shove.]  A  swing : 
a  term  derived  from  the  Dutch  settlers.  [New 
York.] 

"What'll  you  give  me  if  111  make  you  a  scup  one  of 
these  days?"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  ...  "I  don't  know 
what  it  is,"  said  Ellen.  "A  scup! — may  be  you  don't 
know  it  by  that  name ;  some  folks  call  it  a  swing." 

5.  Warner,  Wide,  Wide  World,  I.  IL 

SCUpi  (skup),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scupped,  ppr. 
scupping.  [<  scupi,  n.]  To  swing;  have  a 
swing.     [New  York.] 

scup2  (skup),  n.  [Said  to  be  contr.  <  Amer.  Ind. 
(Coimectiout)  mishcup,  <  mislie-kuppe,  large, 
thick-scaled;  cf.  scuppaug,  pi.  mishcuppailog, 
scuppaug.  Ct.porgee,porgy.]  Asparoidfish, 
the  scuppaug  or  porgy,  Stenotomus  argyrops. 


Scup,  or  Northern  Porgy  i,Stenott>mtis  argyrops). 

attaining  a  length  of  a  foot,  and  a  valued  food- 
fish,  found  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida.  The  front 
teetn  form  narrow  incisors,  and  the  molars  are  in  two  rows. 
The  body  is  compressed,  with  high  back ;  the  head  is  deep, 
with  small  mouth ;  the  color  is  brownish,  somewhat  sil- 
very below,  everywhere  with  bright  reflections,  but  with- 
out distinct  markings  in  the  adult,  though  the  soft  parts 
of  the  vertical  fins  are  somewhat  mottled ;  the  young  are 
faintly  barred  and  with  dusky  axils.  This  fish  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  sbeepshead,  and  of  the  pinfish  or  sailor's- 
choice  (Lagodon  rhomboides).  It  has  had  many  technical 
names,  as  Sparus  or  Pagrws  or  THplodus  argyrops,  and  Sar- 
gus  ambassU.  A  southern  scup  is  sometimes  specified  as 
S.  affule(Uvt. 

The  warm-water  fisheries  include  the  pursuit  of  a  variety 
of  fishes,  but  the  seup  .  .  .  and  the  "  blue-fish,"  both  mi- 
gratory species,  are  those  whose  capture  is  thought  of 
most  value.  Bncye.  Brit.,  IX.  267. 

scuppaug (skn-p&g'), m.  [Amer.Ind.:  seescup^.] 
A  fish,  the  seup. 

scupper  (skup'fer),  n.  [Prob.  so  named  because 
the  water  seems  to  'spit'  forth  from  it;  <  OP. 
escopir,  escupir  =  Sp.  escupir,  spit  out;  per- 
haps <  L.  exspuere,  spit  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  sptiere, 
spit:  see  spew.]  Naut.,  an  opening  in  the  side 
of  a  ship  at  the  level  of  the  deck,  or  slanting 
from  it,  to  allow  water  to  run  off ;  also,  the  gut- 
ter or  channel  surrounding  the  deck,  and  lead- 
ing to  such  openings :  often  in  the  plural. 

Many  a  kid  of  beef  have  I  seen  rolling  in  the  scuppers, 
and  the  bearer  lying  at  his  length  on  the  decks. 

B.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  34. 
Scupper-leather  (nawtJ),  a  piece  of  leather  placed  on  the 
outside  of  a  vessel,  under  the  scupper,  to  prevent  the  flow 
from  it  from  soiling  the  paint  on  the  vessel's  side.  In 
modern  ships  it  is  commonly  replaced  by  a  guard  of 
metal 

scupper-hole  (skup'er-hol),  n.    A  scupper. 

scupper-hose  (skup'^r-hoz),  n.  A  leather  or 
canvas  pipe  formerly  attached  to  the  outer  end 
of  a  scupper  to  protect  the  ship's  side  from  dis- 
coloration there,  and  also  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  water  from  the  outside. 

scupper-nail  (skup'er-nal),  n.  Naut.,  a  short 
nail  with  a  very  broad  head. 

BCUppernong  (skup'er-nong),  n.  [Amer.  Ind. 
name  of  Vitis  vulpina.]  A  cultivated  variety 
of  the  muscadine,  bullace,  or  southern  fox- 
grape,  ViUs  rotwndifolia  (F.  vulpina),  of  the 
southern  United  States  and  Mexico,  it  is  a  val- 
ued white-  or  sometimes  purple-fruited  grape.  Its  large 
berries  are  well  flavored,  and  peculiar  in  that  all  on  a 
bunch  do  not  ripen  at  once.  The  ripe  berries  fall  from 
the  vine,  and  are  gathered  from  the  ground. 

scupper-plug  (skup'fer-plug),  ».  Naut.,  a  plug 
to  stop  a  scupper. 

scupper-valve  (skup'6r-valv),  n.  Naut.,  a  flap- 
valve  outside  of  a  scupper,  to  prevent  the  sea- 
water  from  entering,  but  permitting  flow  from 
the  inside.  It  is  usually  held  in  place  by  a 
lanyard. 

scuppett,  scuppitt  (skup'et,  -it),  n.  [Cf.  scop- 
pet^  A  shovel  or  spade  of  uniform  width,  with 
the  sides  turned  a  little  inward.    SalUwell. 

What  scuppet  have  we  then  to  free  the  heart  of  this 
muddy  pollution  7  Bm.  T.  Adamt,  Works,  I.  267. 

SCUppetf,  V.  t.  [<  scuppet,  n.]  To  shovel,  as 
wim  a  scuppet:  as,  to  scvpp^t  sand.    Nashe. 

scuri  (sk6r),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scurred,  ppr.  scur- 
ri/ng.    [Also  sWrr;  a  var.  of  «C0Mr2.  Ct.  scurry.] 


scurfy 

1.  trans.  1.  To  graze,  skim,  or  touch  lightly  j 
jerk.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  broader  puddles,  though  Mrred  by  the  breeze, 
found  the  net-work  of  ice  veiling  over  them. 

B.  D.  Blaekmore,  Cnpps,  The  Carrier,  IL 

2.  To  scour;  pass  over  rapidly,  as  on  horse- 
back. ,.    ^^     ,  . 

Mount  ye,  spur  yo,  slarr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain  I 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxil. 

II.  intrans.  To  run  or  fly ;  flit  hurriedly ; 
scour.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

You  shall  have  a  coachman  with  cheeks  like  a  trum- 
peter, and  a  wind  in  his  mouth,  blow  him  afore  him  as  far 
as  he  can  see  him ;  or  sHrr  over  him  with  his  bat's  wings 
a  mile  and  a  half  ere  he  can  steer  his  wry  neck  to  look 
where  he  is.  B.  Jonson,  World  in  the  Moon. 

The  light  shadows. 
That  in  a  thought  scur  o'er  the  fields  of  corn. 
Halted  on  crutches  to  'em.    Fletcher,  Bonduca,  L  1. 

scur2  (sk6r),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  dwarfed 
or  stunted  horn.  See  the  quotation .  [Scotch.] 
A  heifer  with  only  amrs,  as  the  modified  horns  sometimes 
found  in  polled  cattle  and  in  cross-bred  offspring  of  polled 
and  horned  breeds  are  called  in  Scotland.  They  are  little 
bits  of  flat  horn,  loose  at  the  roots,  so  that  you  can  twist 
them  about^  and  quite  hidden  in  a  mass  of  hair,  continued 
from  a  thick,  long  tuft,  which  grows  upon  a  pointed  crown- 
ridge,  and  falls  over  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head ; 
and  I  have  seen  similar  scurs  and  top-knots  on  several  fe- 
male short-boms.  Quoted  in  Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  1083. 

scurf  1  (sk6rf),  n.  [Formerly  also  skurf,  and 
transposed  scruff;  <  MB.  scurf,  seorf,  scrof,  < 
AS.  scurf,  sceorf  =  MD.  scorf,  scTiorft,  schurft, 
schroft,  D.  schurft  (with  excrescent  t)  =  OHG. 
scorf,  MHG.  G.  schorf=  loel.  skurf ur,  pi.,  =rSw. 
skorf  =  Dan.  skv/rv,  scurf;  from  the  verb  rep- 
resented by  AS.  sceorfan  (pret.  pi.  scurfon), 
scrape,  gnaw;  cf .  OHG.  sowrfan,  MHG.  G.  schiir- 
fen,  scratch,  MHG.  schrephen,  G.  schrdpfen,  cup 
(bleed) ;  prob.  akin  to  scrape :  see  scrape^.  The 
OHG.  form  scorf,  scurf,  is  not  exactly  cognate 
with  AS.  scurf,  which  would  require  OHG. 
"scorb,  but  goes  with  the  verb  scurfen,  which 
is  a  secondary  form,  cognate  with  AS.  sceor- 
pan.  The  words  of  this  group,  scrape\  sharp, 
scarp^,  scarfs,  etc.,  are  numerous,  and  more  or 
less  complicated  in  their  forms  and  senses.] 

1.  Scaly  or  flaky  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin;  the  scarf-skin  or  epidermis  exfoliated  in 
fine  shreds  or  scales.  Scurf  is  continually  coming 
from  the  human  skin,  being  removed  by  the  friction  of  the 
clothes,  in  the  bath,  etc.  The  scurf  of  the  head,  where  it 
may  remain  held  by  the  hair  in  considerable  quantity,  is 
known  as  dandruff.  In  some  diseases  affecting  the  ^in, 
scurf  comes  off  in  large  flakes  or  layers,  as  in  the  desqua- 
mation or  "peeling"  after  scarlet  fever. 

Well  may  we  raise  jars. 
Jealousies,  strifes,  and  heart-burning  disagreements, 
Like  a  thick  teurf  o'er  life.    Middleton,  The  Witch,  i.  2. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time    . 
The  scurJiA  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime. 

•  Dryden,  ^neid,  vi. 

2.  Any  scaly  or  flaky  matter  on  a  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top  ' 
Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  searf.        Milton,  F.  L.,  i.  672. 

Specifically — (a)  In  hot.,&  loose  bran-like  scaly  matter  that 
is  found  on  some  leaves,  as  in  the  genus  Elsmgnus,  etc.  (!>) 
A  growth  of  polyps  on  oysters. 

3.  Scum;  offseouring. 

Friscian  goes  yonder  with  that  wretched  crowd. 
And  Francis  of  Accorso ;  and.  thou  hadst  seen  there, 
If  thou  hadst  had  a  hankering  for  such  scurf, 
That  one  who  by  the  Servant  of  the  Servants 
From  Amo  was  transferred  to  Bacchiglione. 

Longfelloui,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xv.  ill. 

scurf  2  (skferf),  n.  [Also  scurff,  skurff;  <  ME. 
scurffe;  perhaps  so  called  from  the  scaly  or 
scabby  appearance :  see  scu/rf^.]  A  gray  bull- 
trout ;  a  variety  of  the  trout,  Salmo  trutta  cam- 
bricus.     [Local,  Eng.] 

There  are  two  sorts  of  them  [Bull-trouts],  Eed  Trouts 
and  Gray  Trouts  or  Skurffs,  which  keep  not  in  in  the  Chan- 
nel of  Bivulets  or  Kivers,  but  lurk  like  the  Alderlings  un- 
der the  roots  of  great  Alders. 

MoffeU  and  Bennet,  Health's  Improvement  (ed.  1746), 

[p.  283. 

scurfer  (skferf'er),  n.    One  who  removes  scale 

from  boilers. 
The  Scrapers'  and  Scurfer^  Union.  Engineer,  LXX.  293. 
scurfiness   (sk6r'fi-nes),  n.      [Early'^mod.  E. 

scorffynesse;  <  scurfy  +  -ness.]    The  state  of 

being  scurfy;  scurfy  condition. 

And  euer  to  remayne 
In  wretched  beggary, 
And  maungy  misery,  .  .  . 
And  scabbed  scorffynesse. 

Skelton,  Duke  of  Albany,  etc.,  1.  MO. 

scurf-skin  (sk^rf'skin),  n.    Same  as  scarf-skin. 
scurfy'"  ■  '"~       -       -     .... 
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Covered  with  scurf ;  exfoliating  ia  small  scales ;  Poets  have  fancied  the  footprints  of  tlie  wind  in  those 

scurvy;  scabby. — 3.  ResembSug  or  consistine  "S*}*  "pples  tliat  sometimes  scurry  across  smooth  water 

of  scurf.- Scurfy  scale.    Seesmici.  with  a  sudden  blur.             ioweJJ,  Study  Windows,  p.  42. 

scurget,  n.  and  v.     An  obsolete   spelUug  of  scurry  (skur'i),  n.;  pi.  scurries  (-iz).     [Also 

scourge.  sTcurry ;  <  scwrry,  v.'\     1.  Hurry;  fluttering  or 

SCUrrer  (sk6r'6r),  n.     [Sc.  also  or  formerly  smr-  T^istling  haste.— 3.  A  flurry. 

rour,  skowriour,  skurrkmr;  a  var.  of  scourer^.  The  birds  circled  overhead,  or  dropped  like  tMek  sc«r- 

—               '■                  ■      '           -  ries  of  snow-flakes  on  the  water. 


The  word  seems  to  have  been  confused  with 
F.  coureur,  B.  courier,  etc.]  One  who  scours;  a 
scout.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 


B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  306. 
3.  In  sporting,  a  short  race  run  for  amusement 
by  inferior  horses  or  non-winners.  KriWs 
Guide  to  the  Turf. 
scurvily  (sk6r'vi-li),  adjo.  In  a  scurvy  manner ; 
meanly;  shabbily. 
How  scurvily  thou  crlest  now,  like  a  drunkard ! 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  2. 

When  I  drew  out  the  many,  he  return'd  it  as  scurmly 

again.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  2, 1641. 

low:   &s,''lcu?rU°saoW-^i","smtrra  scurviness  (sker'vi-nes),  m.    Scurvy  character; 
^'  meanness;  baseness;  shabbmess.     Bailey. 

■1  (skfer'vi),  a.    [<  MB.  scurvy,  a  var.  of 


And  he  sente  for  the  sevarrers  to  aduyse  the  dealyuge  of 
their  ennemyes,  and  to  se  where  they  were,  and  what 
nombre  they  were  of. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  xxxiii. 

scurril,  scurrile  (skur'il),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  scurrill,  shurril;  =  It.  scwrrile,  <  L.  scurri- 
Us,  buffoon-like,  <  sewrra,  a  bufEoon.  Cf .  scorn.'] 
Befitting  a  vulgar  jester ;  grossly  opprobrious ; 
scurrilous;  '" 
taunts. 

Flatter  not  greatnesse  with  your  sourrUl  praise. 

TimesT  Whisae  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 
This,  in  your  seurrU  dialect ;  hut  my  inn 
Knows  no  such  language.     B.  JTonsmi,  New  Inn,  1. 1. 

Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to 
make  sporty  to  break  a  aourrUe  jest. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  208. 
It  had  bin  plainly  partiall,  first,  to  correct  him  for  grave 
Cicero,  and  not  for  scurrill  Flautus. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  15. 
"Bring  the  unfortunate  girl  to  her  father's,  and  break  no 
scurril  jests  here,"  said  the  Sub-Prior. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xxxiv. 

scurrility  (sku-ril'i-ti),  n.  [Barly  mod.  B.  also 
simrilUty;  <  P.  scurrility  =  Pr.  icurilitat  =  It. 
sewrriUtA,  <  L.  sewrriUta(_t-)s,  <  scurriUs,  scurril : 
see  scurril.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  scurril 
or  scurrilous;  low,  vile,  buffoon-like  scoffing 
or  jeering;  indecent  or  gross  abusiveness  or 
railing;  vulgar,  indecent,  or  abusive  language. 

Yet  will  ye  see  in  many  cases  how  pleasant  speeches 
and  sauouring  some  skurnUity  and  vnshamefastnes  hane 
now  and  then  a  certaine  decencie,  and  well  become  both 
the  speaker  to  say,  and  the  hearer  to  abide. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  224. 
So  it  shall  please  yon  to  abrogate  scurrilily. 

Shah.,  L.  1. 1.,  Iv.  2.  65. 

2.  A  scurrilous  remark,  attack,  or  outburst; 
an  abusive  tirade. 

BuSons,  altogether  applying  their  wits  to  ScurrUlities 
&  other  ridiculous  matters. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesle,  p.  60. 
I  loathed  scurrilities  in  conversation,  and  had  a  natural 
aversion  to  Immoderate  drinking. 

T.  EUwood,  life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  186. 

scurrilous  (skur'i-lus),  a.  [<  scurril  +  -ous.] 
1.  Using  or  given  to  the  use  of  low  and  inde- 


scurvyJ-  (.sKer'vij,  a. 

sewrfy  (with  the  usual 'change  of /"to  v,  as  in 
wife,  wives,  etc.):  see  scurfy.  For  the  fig. 
senses  2, 3,  cf.  scabiy,  shabby,  in  like  uses.]  1. 
Scurfy;  covered  or  affected  with  scurf  or  scabs ; 
scabby ;  diseased  with  scurvy ;  scorbutic. 

Whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a  blemish, ...  or  be 
«c«rTO  or  scabbed,  .  .  .  he  shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the 
bread  of  his  God.  Lev.  xxl.  20. 

3.  Vile;  mean;  low;  vulgar;  worthless;  con- 
temptible; paltry;  shabby:  as,  a. scurvy  fellow. 

A  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  46. 

'Twas  but  a  little  scurvy  white  money,  hang  it ! 

B.  Jffnson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

While  we  lay  at  Tabago,  we  had  like  to  have  had  a 
scurvy  trick  plaid  us  by  a  pretended  Merchant  from 
Panama,  who  came,  as  by  stealth,  to  trafflck  with  us  pri- 
vately. Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 188. 

3.  Offensive;  mischievous;  malicious. 

Nay,  but  he  prated, 
And  spoke  such  seurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  jrom-  honour.  ShiUc.,  Othello,  i.  2.  7. 

scurvy'^  (skSr'vl),  n.  [Formerly  also  scurvie, 
scurvey;  appar.  abbr.  of  scurvy  disease  or  some 
similar  phrase ;  prob.  confused  also  with  scor- 
bute.  Mil.  scorbutus :  see  scorbute.]  A  disease 
usually  presenting  swollen,  spongy,  easily 
bleeding  gums,  fibrinous  effusion  into  some  of 
the  muscles,  rendering  them  hard  and  brawny, 
hemorrhages  beneath  the  sMn,  rheumatoid 
pains,  anemia,  and  prostration,  it  occurs  at  all 
ages  and  in  all  climates,  and  usually  develops  in  those  em- 
ploying an  unvaried  diet,  especially  one  foom  which  vege- 
tables are  excluded.  Also  called  scorbutits. — Button- 
scurvy,  an  epidemic  of  cachectic  disease  observed  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  characterized  by  button-like  excrescences 
on  the  skin.— Land-scurvy,  purpura. 
cent  language;  scurril;  indecently  or  grossly  scurvy-grass  (sk6r'vi-^as), ».     [A  corruption 


abusive  or  railing. 

One  would  suspect  him  [John  Standish]  not  the  same 
man  called  by  Bale  a  sourrillous  fool,  and  admired  by  Pits 
for  piety  and  learning,  jealous  lest  another  man  should  be 
more  wise  to  salvation  than  himself. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lancashire,  n.  203. 

Though  a  fierce,  unscrupulous,  and  singularly  scurrilous 
political  writer,  he  [Swift]  was  not,  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  politics,  a  violent  man. 

Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

2.  Containing  low  indecency  or  abuse;  foul; 
vile :  as,  scurrilous  language. 

He  is  ever  merry,  but  still  modest;  not  dissolved  into 
undecent  laughter,  or  tickled  with  wit  scurrilous  or  inju- 
rious. HaMngton,  Castara,  iii. 

A  companion  that  is  cheerful,  and  free  from  swearing 
and  scurrilous  discourse,  is  worth  gold. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  87. 

3.  Opprobrious ;  abusive ;  offensive. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  person,  whose  intentions  are  visi- 
bly to  do  good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as 
scurrilous  a  manner  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind ! 
Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  40. 

=Syu.   Ribald,   blackguard,   indecent,   coarse,  vulgar, 
gross. 

SCUrrilously  (sktir'i-lus-li),  adv.  In  a  scurri- 
lous manner;  with  scurrility. 

He  spoke  so  seurrilously  of  you,  I  had  no  patience  to 
hear  him.  Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  ii.  1. 

SCUrrilousness  (skur'i-lus-nes),  n..  Scurrilous 
character;  indecency  of  language  or  manners ; 
scurrility.    Bailey. 

scurry  (skur'i),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scurried, 
[Also  sfetrr?/;  an  extended  form 


of  scurvy-cress,  so  named  because  used  as  a  cure 
for  scurvy.]  1 .  A  cruciferous  plant,  Cochlearia 
offioinalis,  of  northern  and  western  Europe  and 
arctic  America:  an  antiscorbutic  and  salad 
plant.    Locally  called  scrooby-  or  seruby-grass. 

A  woman  crying,  "Buy  any  scurvy-grass'" 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Bearing  Girl,  iii.  2. 

3.  One  of  the  winter  cresses,  Barbarea  prxcox, 
a  European  plant  cultivated  as  a  winter  salad, 
becoming  wild  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 
scuse  (skus),  n.  and  v.     [By  apheresis  from  ex- 
cuse.]   Same  as  excuse. 

Yea,  Cnstance,  better  (they  say)  a  badde  souse  than  none. 
...  I  will  the  truthe  know  een  as  it  is. 

UdaU,  Koister  Doister,  v.  2. 

That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  iv.  1.  444. 

scuti  (skut),  a.  [Perhaps  a  mixture  of  cut, 
cutty,  short,  with  short  (AS.  sceort),  and  further 
with  scut^,  ».]  Short,  as  a  garment,  etc.  Balli- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

SCUt^  (skut),  n.     [Also  slcut;  appar.  <  scut\  a., 

but  perhaps  confused  with  Icel.  shott,  a  fox's 

tail  (see  scuft),  or  ult.  =  L.  Cauda  =  W.  cwt,  a 

tail  (with  orig.  initial  «).]     1.  A  short  tail,  as 

that  of  the  rabbit  or  deer. 

My  doe  with  the  black  seat! 

Sfta*.,M.  W.  of  W.,v.  5.  20. 

Watch  came,  with  his  little  scut  of  a  tail  cocked  as  sharp 
as  duty.  iJ.  O.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xlii. 

3.  In  her.,  the  tail,  as  of  a  cony:  used  only 
VV^.  scurrying.  {.Also  skvrry  ;  an  extended  form  when  the  tail  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
otseur  or  the  orig.  seour^,  perhaps  due  in  part  ^^^^-  ^,  ,  .  „„.,4.,^ 
to  shurHour  and  similar  forms  of  scurrer,  and  SCUta,  n.  Plural  of  scutum. 
in  part  to  association  with  -hmrry,  as  in  jlwry-  SCUtage  slm'taj),  n.  [<  ^p.  «c«to^M^.  <  Oi . 
sca^y.]  To  hurry  along;  move  hastily  a£d  escuagep-^.  escuage:  ^^fjf.^f'^'f-j^f^''. 
nrfinirata+fllv  •  HonrnTiPr  <^-  scutum,  a  shield :  see  soute\]  in  feudal  law . 

precipitately,  scamper.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  knight's  fee  or  scutum:  same 

He  [Hannibal]  commanded  the  horsemen  of  the  Nu-  escuaae.     (b)  A  commutation  for  personal 

midians  to  teurry  to  the  trenches.  "■"  ""'^"^a  •     \  / 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  882.     service. 


scutcher 

The  famous  soutane,  the  acceptance  of  a  money  compo- 
sition for  military  service,  dates  from  this  time  (1169). 

E,  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  461. 

scutal  (sku'tal),  a.  [<  NL.  *scutaUs,  <  L.  scu- 
tum, a  shield:  see  sctitum.]  In  zool.,  of  the  na- 
ture of  or  pertaining  to  a  scute ;  in  entom.,  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  scutum  of  any 
segment  of  the  notum. 

scutate  (sku'tat),  a.  [<  NL.  scutatus,  shield- 
shaped  (L.  scutatus,  armed  with  a  shield),  <  L. 
scutum,  a,  shield:  seescute^.]  1.  lazool.:  (a) 
Provided  with  scutes,  shields,  plates,  or  large 
scales;  squamate:  squamous;  scaly;  scutel- 
late.  (6)  Resembling  a  scute  or  shield;  broad 
and  somewhat  convex. — 3.  In  bot.,  formed  like 
an  ancient  roimd  buckler:  as,  a  scutate  leaf. 
See  cut  under ^eZtoie — Scutate  tarsus,  in  entmn.: 
(a)  A  tarsus  in  which  a  single  joint  is  dilated  so  as  to  form 
a  broad  plate,  (b)  A  tarsus  covered  with  large  flat  scales, 
as  in  the  genus  Lepisma. 

soutatiform  (sku'ta-ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  scuta- 
tus, shield-shaped '(see  scutate),  +  L.  forma, 
form.]    Same  as  scuUform. 

scutch  (skuch),  V.  t.  [Prob.  <  OF.  escousser,  es- 
cosser,  eseoucer,  shake,  swing,  shake  off,  strip,  < 
LL.  excussare,  shake  frequently  or  much,  freq.  of 
exoutere,  shake  off:  see  excuss,  and  cf.  rescous, 
rescue,  from  the  same  L.  source,  with  an  added 
prefix.  Cf .  scutcher.  The  word  may  have  been 
confused  with  form  s  allied  to  Norw.  skoTca,  shoTco, 
sTcuka,  a  swingle  for  beating  fiax,  or  Sw.  skdicta, 
swingle,  prob.  aMn  to  E.  shake,  shock.  Not  relat- 
ed to  scotch^.]  1 .  To  beat ;  drub.  [Old  Eng.  and 
Scotch.]  —  3.  To  dress  (fibrous  material)  by 
beating.  The  particles  of  woody  matter  adhering  to  the 
fibers  are  detached,  and  the  bast  is  partiaUy  separated  into 
its  constituent  fibers.  The  waste  fiber  obtained  is  called 
soutehing-tow  or  codilla.  Specifically — (a)  In  flax-manv/., 
to  beat  oS  and  separate  the  woody  parts  of,  as  the  stalks 
of  flax;  swingle :  a^  to  scvlGh  flax.  (&)  In  cotton-vnanuf.,. 
to  separate,  as  the  individual  flbers  after  they  have  been 
loosened  and  cleansed,  (c)  In  sUk^manuf.,  to  disentangle, 
straighten,  and  cut  into  lengths,  as  floss  and  refuse  silk. 

scutch  (skuch),  n.  [<  smctch,  v.]  1.  Same  as 
scutcher,  1.  Imp.  Diet. — 3.  A  coarse  tow  that 
separates  from  flax  during  scutching. 

scutch-blade  (skuch'blad),  n.  Apiece  of  hard, 
tough  wood  used  in  beating  flax. 

scutcheon  (skuch'qn),  n.  [Formerly also scmWs- 
ion,  scutchm;  <  !kE.  scotehyne,  scochone,  by 
apheresis  from  escutcheon :  see  escutcheon.]  1 . 
A  shield  for  armorial  bearings ;  an  emblazoned 
shield ;  an  escutcheon. 

Scotehyne  (var.  scochone).    Scutellum. 

Prompt.  Pa/n.,  p.  449. 

I  saw  the  monument  of  the  Cardinall  of  Bourbon,  and 
his  statue  very  curiously  made  over  it  in  Cardinals  habites 
with  his  armes  and  scUtchin.   Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 48,  Big.  D. 

They  haue  no  SeutcMons  or  blazing  of  Armes. 

Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  294, 

3.  In  medieval  arch.,  etc.,  a  shield  or  plate  on  a 
door,  from  the  center  of  which  hung  the  door- 
handle.— 3.  The  cover  of  a  keyhole,  usually 
Eivoted  at  the  top,  so  as  to  drop  over  the  key- 
ole  by  its  weight.  A  sliding  scutcheon  is  call- 
ed a  sheave. —  4.  A  plate  for  an  inscription,  es- 
pecially a  small  one  for  a  name,  as  on  a  knife  or 
a  walking-stick. —  5.  In  her.,  same  as  escutch- 
eon, 1. 

SCUtcheoned  (skueh'ond),  a.  Emblazoned;  or- 
namented or  surmounted  by  a  scutcheon  or  em- 
blazoned shield. 

The  scutcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore. 

Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  15. 

Far  off  her  lover  sleeps  as  still 
Within  hisseutclieoned  tomb. 

Whittier,  The  Countess. 

scutcher  (skuch'6r),  n.  [<  OF.  escoussour,  a 
flail,  <  escousser,  shake,  beat :  see  scutch.]    1 . 


Scutching-machine  or  Scutcher  for  Flax. 

a,  feed-table  on  which  the  flax  is  fed  to  the  fluted  rollers  *.  d^, 

which  seize  it  and  present  it  to  the  scutches  or  beaters  c,  fastened  by 

supports  rf  to  the  rotating  drum  e.    The  latter  revolves  in  a  casey", 

with  a  grating  at  the  bottom.    The  feed-rolls  are  driven  by  gearing  t. 


Scutchiog-sword  and  Stand. 


scutcher 

An  implement  or  a  maoldne  for  soutohing  fiber. 
Also  scutch. — 2t.  A  whip. 

Verge,  .  .  .  a  rod,  wand,  .  .  .  switch,  or  scufcAer  to  ride 
with.  Cotgrave. 

3.  One  who  soutohes  fiber. 
scutch-grass  (skueh'gras),  n.     1.  A  variant 

of  qmtch-grass.—  Z.  By  transfer,  the  Bermuda 

or  Indian  couch-grass,  Cynodon  Dactglon.    See 

Bermuda  grass,  under  grass. 
scutching  (skuoh'ing),  n.    Same  as  scotchmg. 
scutching-machine  (skuch'ing-ma-shen"),  n. 

A  machine  for  scutching  or  rough-dressing  fiber, 

as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk.    See  cut  under  scutcher. 
SCUtching-mill  (skueh'ing-mil),  n.     Same  as 

scutching-machine. 
SCUtching-shaft  (skaeh'ing-shaft),  n.  In  a  eot- 

ton-seutehing   machine,  the  revolving  shaft 

which  carries  the  first  beater. 
scutching-stock  (skuch'ing-stok),   n.     In  a 

scutching-machine,  the  part  on  which  the  hemp 

rests  during  the  opera-  

tion  of  scutching.    E. 

H.  Kmght. 
scutching-sword 

(skuch'mg-sord),    n. 

A  beating-implement 

used  in  scutcmng  flax 

by  hand.     The  sword  a 

(see  cut)  is  held  in  the  rif^ht 

nand,  while  with  the  left  a 

handful    of    the    bruised 

steins  is  introduced  into 

the  groove  g  in  the  stand  h. 

A  band  stretched  from  the 

stand  to  a  stake  h  causes 

the  sword  to  rebound  after 

each  downward  blow, 
scutei  (skut),  n.     [<  late  ME.  scute,  <  OP.  escut, 

later  escu,  F.  4cu,  a  buckler  or  shield,  a  coin,  etc., 

=  Pr.  escut  =  8p.  Pg.  escudo  =  It.  scudo,  <  L.  scu- 
tum, rarely  scutus,  a  shield,  cover,  =  Gr.  bkutoq, 

a  skin,  also  a  buckler,  <  v  shu,  cover,  =  Skt. 

■>/  sku,  cover:  see  sky,  scum,  obscure,  etc.    Cf. 

scutum,  scudo,  ecu,  from  the  same  source.]    If. 

A  shield  or  buckler ;  also,  a  heraldic  shield ;  an 

«scutcheon. 

Confessing  that  he  was  himselfe  a  Mountacute, 
And  bare  the  self  e  same  armes  that  I  dyd  quarter  in  my 
scute.  Omeoigne,  Deuise  of  a  Maske. 

2t.  An  old  French  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of 
3g.  id.  sterling,  or  80  cents. 

And  from  a  pair  of  gloves  of  half-a-crown 

To  twenty  crowns,  will  to  a  very  acute 

Smell  out  the  price.        Chapman,  All  I'ools,  y.  1. 

8.  In  soSl.,  a  scutum  or  scutellum,in  any  sense; 
a  squama;  a  large  scale;  a  shield,  plate,  or 
buckler :  as,  the  dermal  scutes  of  a  ganoid  fish, 
a  turtle,  an  armadillo,  a  scaly  ant-eater,  etc. 
See  cuts  under  carapace  and^cipejwer.— clavic- 
ular acute.    See  f^vtUajHar. 

SCUte^t,  »■    An  obsolete  form  of  scoufi-. 

SCUtel  (sku'tel),  n.  [<  NL.  scutellum,  q.  v.]  A 
little  scute;  a  scutellum.    Imp.  Diet. 

Scutella^  (sku-tel'a,),  n.   [NL.  (Lamarck,  1816), 

<  L.  scutella,  a  salver,  tray,  ML.  a  platter,  dish, 
dim.  of  scutra,  a  flat  tray,  a  platter:  see  scut- 
tle^, sJrillet,  sculler^,  scullery,  etc.]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  flat  sea-urchins,  or  cake-urchins,  giving 
name  to  the  family  SoutelUdse. —  3.  \l.  c;  pi. 
SButellee  (-e).]    Same  as  scutellum  (c). 

scutella^,  n.    Plural  of  scutellum. 

scutellar  (sku'te-lSr),  a.  [<  NL.  scutellum  + 
-ar^.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scutellum,  in  any 
sense.— Scutellar  angle,  in  entom.:  (a)  The  angle  of  a 
wing-cover  adjoining  the  scutellum,  or  next  to  the  oppo- 
site elytron  if  the  scutellum  is  concealed.  (6)  The  basal 
posterior  angle  of  a  wing.—  Scutellar  strise,  short  im- 
pressed lines  on  the  elytra,  near  the  scutellum  and  paral- 
lel to  its  margins.    They  are  found  in  many  beetles. 

Scutellaria  (skfl-te-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scu- 
tella, a  salver,  dish,  +  "-aria^."]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Labiatse  and 
tribe  Stachydese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Scutella- 
riese.  it  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  two-lipped 
calyx,  which  is  enlarged  and  closed  in  fruit,  bearing  a 
scale  or  projecting  appendage  above,  with  both  lips  en- 
tire, the  lower  persistent^  the  other  falling  with  the  in- 
closed fruit.  From  Penlomm,  which  alone  has  a  similar 
calyx,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  corolla  with  an  enlarged 
and  hooded  or  galeate  upper  lip,  its  roundish  nutlets,  and 
Its  transverse  seeds.  There  are  about  100  species,  widely 
dispersed  through  temperate  regions  and  among  tropical 
mountains,  and  abundant  in  the  United  States,  which  con- 
tains one  quarter  of  the  species.  They  are  chiefly  known 
as  stullcap  and  helmet- jUywer,  and  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  spreading  or  erect,  and  rarely  shrubs.  ITiey  bear 
opposite  and  commonly  toothed  leaves,  and  rather  large 
blue,  violet,  scarlet,  or  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  or  dis- 
posed in  a  terminal  spike  or  raceme.  See  skullcap;  also 
■madweed,  hoodwart,  and  hedge-hyssop,  2. 

SCUtellate  <sku'te-lat),  a.     [<  NL.  "scutellatus, 

<  scutellum,  q.  v.]  In  sool.i  (a)  Provided  with 
scutella;  scutate;  squamate.    Specifically,  in  or- 


Scutellate.— Foot  of 
Bluebird,  with  lamini- 

Slantar  and  mostly 
soted  tarsus,  sliowint; 
scutellation  of  lower 
part  of  tarsus  and  of 
tile  toes. 
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nithology,  noting  the  foot  of  a  bird  when  it  is  provided 

with  the  special  plates  or  scales  called  scutella :  opposed  to 

retimlate:  as,  a  acuteZJate  tarsus;  toes 

scutellau  on  top.   (ft)  Formed  into 

a  scutellum;   shaped   like    a 

plate  or  platter;  divided  into 

scutella. 

scutellated  (sku'te-la-ted),  a. 
[<  SCUtellate  +  -ed^.]  Same 
as  SCUtellate.     Woodward. 

scutellation  (sku-te-la'shpn), 
n.  [<  SCUtellate  +  -ion.']  "  Li 
ornitii.,  the  condition  of  the 
foot  when  the  homy  covering 
is  fashioned  into  scutella ;  the 
state  of  being  scutellate,  or 
provided  with  scutella;  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scutella :  op- 
posed to  reticulation. 

Scutellera  (sku-tel'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1801),  <  scutellum,  q.  v.]  A  group  name  for  the 
true  bugs  now  known  as  Scutelleridae,  subse- 
quently used  as  a  generic  name  by  several  au- 
thors, but  not  now  in  use. 

Scutellerids  (skii-te-ler'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Westwood,  1840),  <  Scutellera  +  -ides.]  Avery 
large  family  of  true  bugs  or  Heteroptera,  con- 
taining tortoise-shaped  species  in  which  the 
scutellum  covers  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  abdomen.  They  are  often  highly  colored, 
and  abound  in  the  tropics. 

scutellid  (slm'te-lid),  n.  A  olypeastroid  or 
shield-urchin  of  the  family  ScuteTUdse. 

Scutellidse  (sku-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scutella 
+  4dse.]  A  family  of  irregular  or  exocyclic 
sea-urcHns,  typified  by  the  genus  Scutella;  the 
shield-urchins,  with  fiat,  disooidal  shell,  often 
perforated  or  fissured,  and  with  ramified 
grooves  on  the  under  side.  See  Echvnarachnius, 
Mellita,  sand-dollar,  and  cuts  under  cake-urchin 
and  Encope.    Also  called  Mellitidse. 

scutelliform  (sku-tel'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  scutel- 
lum, q.  v.,  -I-  li.' forma,  form.]  Scutellate;  in 
hot,  shaped  like  a  scutellum. 

scutelligerous.(skii-te-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
scutellum  +  L.  gerere,  carry.]  Provided  with 
a  scutellum  or  with  scutella ;  scutellate ;  scu- 
tigerous. 

SCUtelline  (skii'te-lin),  a.    Pertaining  to  Sc^l- 
tella,  or  to  the  family  Scutellidse, 
The  seutelHne  urchins  commence  with  the  Tertiary. 

PhiUips,  deal.  (1886),  L  490. 

SCUtelliplantar  (sku"te-li-plan'tar),  a.  [<  NL, 
scutelliplantaris,  <  scutellum,  q.  v!,  +  L, 
the  sole  of  the  foot  (in birds 
the  back  of  the  tarsus) :  see 
plant^.]  In  ornith.,  having 
the  planta,  or  back  of  the 
tarsus,  scutellate:  said  es- 
pecially of  certain  passerine 
birds,  in  distinction  from 
laminiplantar. 

Scutelliplantares  (sku'te- 
li-plan-ta'rez),  n.  pi.    [NL. : 
see  SCUtelliplantar,]    in  or- 
nith., in  Sundevall's  system       Scuteinplantar  Foot  of 
n     1         .n       ..  .  1.     Horned  Lark :  tile  tarsus 

OI  OiaSSmCatlOn,  a  series  OI    scutellate  before  and  be- 

his  order  Osdnes  (nearly  Sateontol'"'"''"^"" 
equal  to  Passeres  of  most 
authors)  which  have  the  integument  of  the 
planta,  or  back  of  the  tarsus,  divided  by  trans- 
verse sutures,  or  furnished  with  small  scutes, 
variously  arranged.  The  SeuteUiplantares  are  divided 
into  five  cohorts,  ELolaspidese,  Endaspidese,  Exaspidex, 
Pycnaspidem,  and  Taaiai^idese.  The  series  corresponds 
in  general,  though  not  precisely,  with  the  mesomyodian 
or  clamatorial  Passeres. 

scutelliplantation  (sku"te-li-plan-ta'shon), «.. 
[As  scutelliplant(^ar)  +  -aUon.]  The  seuteUi- 
plantar  state  of  a  bird's  foot,  or  the  formation 
of  that  state :  correlated  with  laminiplamtation. 
Amer,  Naturalist,  XXII.  653. 

scutellum  (sku-tel'um),  n.;  pi.  scutella  (-a). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  h. scutum,  a  shield:  see  scutum.] 
A  little  shield,  plate,  or  scute,  (a)  in  lot.  -.  (i)  in 
grasses,  a  little  shield-like  expansion  of  the  hypocotyl, 
which  acts  as  an  organ  of  suction  through  which  the  Tiu- 
trient  substance  of  the  endosperm  is  absorbed  by  the  em- 
bryo. (2)  In  lichens,  a  rounded  apothecinm  having  an 
elevated  rim.  (6)  In  entom.,  the  third  from  before  (or  the 
penultimate  one)  of  four  pieces  or  sclerites  composing  any 
segment  of  the  tergum  of  an  insect,  situated  between  the 
scutum  and  the  postscutellum.  There  are  three  scutella, 
respectively  of  the  pronotum,  mesonotum,  and  metano- 
tum,  or  one  to  each  of  the  thoracic  segmente.  That  of  the 
mesonotum  (specifically  the  mesoscutellum,  which  see) 
is  the  most  important  in  classification,  and  is  generally 
meant  when  seutdlum  is  said  without  qualifying  term.  It 
is  variously  modified :  triangular  in  Coleoptera,  sometimes 
invisible,  at  other  times  (as  in  some  HeTmptera!)  large  and 
covering  the  elytra  and  abdomen,  (c)  In  orrvUh..  one  of 
the  large  special  horny  plates,  scales,  or  scutes  with  which 


scutigerous 

the  feet  of  most  birds  are  provided,  and  which  are  gen- 
erally arranged  in  a  single  vertical  series  upon  the  front, 
often  also  upon  the  back,  of  the  tarsus  and  the  tops  of  the 
toes ;  distinguished  from  the  smaller  or  irregular  plates 
which  collectively  constitute  reticulation.  The  presence 
of  such  scutella  constitutes  scutellation,  and  a  tarsus  so 
furnished  is  said  to  be  scutellate,  as  opposed  to  either  a 
booted  or  a  reticulate  tarsus.  The  presence  of  scutella  upon 
the  back  of  the  tarsus  oonstitntes  scutelliplantation  —  a 
condition  rare  in  oscine  birds,  though  usual  in  non-oscine 
Passeres,  in  Picariie,  etc.  Also  written  scutella,  with  a 
plural  8cute2I«.— Abdominal  scutella,  distinct  scu- 
tellum, received  scutellum.    See  the  adjectives. 

SCUtibranch  (skii'ti-brangk),  a.  and  n,    I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  ScuUbranchiata,  or  having 
their  characters. 
.II.  n.  A  member  of  the  ScuUbranchiata, 
Also  scutibranchian,  scutibranehiate. 

Scutil)ranchia(sku-ti-brang'ki-a),  n,pl.   [NL., 

<  li,  scutum,  shield,  +  branchiee,  gills.]  A  group 
of  rhipidoglossate  gastropods,  with  the  gills  in 
a  spiral  line  on  the  left  side  of  the  giU-eavity, 
the  eyes  pedicelled,  and  the  shell  and  opercu- 
lum spiral.  It  was  limited  by  Gray  to  the  families  Neri- 
tidse,  JBotellidie,  Turtimdee,  Idotiidse,  Troehidse,  and  Sto- 
Tnatellidse. 

scutibranchian  (sku-ti-brang'ki-an),  a.  and  «. 

_[<  SCUtibranch  +  -ian,]    Same  as  scutibranch, 

Scutibranchiata  (skii*ti-brang-ki-a'ta),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  scutibranchiatus :  see  scuti- 
branehiate,] In  De  Blainville's  classification 
(1825),  the  second  order  of  hia  ParacepheUo- 
phora  hermaphrodita,  divided  into  the  two 
families  Otidea  and  Calyjjtracea,  or  the  ear- 
shells  and  various  limpet-like  shells.  See  cuts 
under  abalone  and  seor-ear. 

scutibranehiate  (sku-ti-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  scutibranchiatus,  <  L.  scutum,  a  shield, 
-I-  branchise,  ^lls.]    Same  as  scutibranch. 

scutifer  (sku'ti-f  6r),  n.  [<  L.  scutum,  a  shield, 
-I-  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  A  shield-bearer ;  one  who 
bears  the  shield  of  his  master ;  a  sort  of  squire ; 
also,  a  person  entitled  to  a  shield  (that  is,  to 
armorial  bearing).     [Rare.] 

He  now  became  a  "squire  of  the  body,"  and  truhr  an 
"  armiger"  or  '*sc«(^/«r,"  for  he  bore  the  shield  and  ar- 
mour of  his  leader  to  the  field.       Sneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  118. 

scutiferous  (sku-tif'e-ms),  a.  [As  scutifer  + 
-oUfS.]  1.  Carrying  a  shield  or  buckler. — 2. 
In  zool.,  same  as  scuUgerous. 

scutiform  (sku'ti-f6rm),  a.     [<  OF.  scutUorme, 

<  L.  scutum,  a  shield,  +  forma,  form.]  Shield- 
shaped,  (o)  Properly,  of  the  form  of  a  Koman  scutum 
in  one  of  its  varieties  (see  cuts  under  8(!u(«m);  most  com- 
monly, like  the  triangular  or  heater-shaped  shield  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  (ft)  In  bot.,  peltate:  as,  a  scvtiform 
leaf.    Also  sawtalnfarm. 

scutiger  (skii'ti-jfer),  n.  [<  ScuUger-a.]  In 
eool.,  a  centiped  of  the  genus  ScuUgera;  any 
member  of  the  family  Scutigeridse. 

Scutigera  (sku-tij'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802) :  see  scuUgerous."]  The  typical  genus  of 
Scutigeridse :  same  as  Cermatia.  a  common  North 
American  species  is 
S.  (or  Cermatia) 
forceps,  ordinarily 
known  as  tlwu- 
sand-legs,  cenUved, 
and  earwig,  which 
abounds  in  bouses 
in  the  southern 
United  States.  It 
is  carnivorous  and 
preys  upon  house- 
flies,  small  cock- 
roaches, and  other 
household  insects. 
It  is  ordinarily  re- 
puted to  bite  human 
beings  with  danger- 
ous effect,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  repu- 
tation is  deserved. 
S.  coleoptrata  is  a 
small  species,  scarce- 
ly an  inch  long,  in- 
habiting southern 
Europe  and  northern 
Africa.  S.  nobUis  is 
about  2  inches  long, 
found  in  India  and 
Mauritius. 

Scutigeridse 

(skii-ti-ier'i-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.(J.E. 
Gray,  1847,  after 
Gervais,  1837),  < 
Scutigera + -ddsB.] 
A  family  of  cen- 
tipeds,  named 
from  the  genus  ScuUgera:  same  as  CermatOdx. 
scutigerous  (sku-tij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  scutiger 
(cf.  L.  seuUgerulus,  a  shield-bearer),  <  L.  scvr 
turn,  a  shield,  -f-  gerere,  carry.]  In  nool,  pro- 
vided with  a  scute  or  with  scuta.  Also  sou- 
Uferous. 


Scutigera  (or  Cermatia)  forcefs,  0 
of  the  Scutigerida,  one  and  a  half  tin] 
natural  size. 


scuttped 

scntiped  (sku'ti-ped),  a.  [<  L.  scutum,  a  shield, 
+  pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.;\  In  ornith. ,  having  the 
shanks  scaly;  having  souteUate  tarsi:  distin- 
guished from  phimiped.  See  outs  under  soutel- 
late  and  scutelliplantar. 

scatter  (skut'Sr),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  scuttle^.']  To 
scoot  or  run  hastily;  scurry;  scuttle.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

A  Bound  behind  the  tapestry  which  was  more  like  the 
scvUeriing  of  rats  and  mice  than  anything  else. 

Urs.  QaOcen,  Curious  If  True.    (Bavies.) 

scutter  (skut'6r),  n.  [<  seutter,  «.]  A  hasty, 
precipitate  run.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  dog's  endeavour  to  avoid  him  was  unsuccessful,  as 
I  guessed  by  a  aeutter  downstairs^nd  a  prolonged  piteous 
yelping.  E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  xiii. 

acuttlei  (skut'l),  n.  [<  ME.  sooMle,  seotylle,  < 
AS.  scutel,  a  dish,  bowl,  =  D.  sehotel  =  OHG. 
seuzzOa,  MHG.  sehmzel,  G-.  sehiissel,  a  dish,  = 
loel.  sJeuMU,  a  plate,  trencher,  =  OF.  esouelle, 
P.  Scuelle  =  Sp.  eseudilla  =  Pg.  eseudella  =  It. 
scodella,  scudella,  a  plate,  bowl,  porringer,  <  L. 
scutella,  a  salver  or  tray  nearly  square,  also 
LL.  a  stand  for  vases,  ML.  also  a  platter,  plate, 
dish,  dim.  of  seutra,  also  scuta,  a  tray,  platter, 
dish ;  prob.  allied  to  scutum,  a  shield :  see  scute^. 
Ct.  scutella,  and  of.  sTcillet,  nit.  a  dim.  form  of 
the  same  word,  and  sculler^,  scullery,  from  the 
same  L.  source.]  If.  A  broad,  shallow  dish ;  a 
platter.    Compare  scuttle-dish. 

The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from  under 
their  feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets.  EakewUl,  Apology. 

Alas !  and  what's  a  man? 
A  scutUe  full  of  dust,  a  measur'd  span 
Of  flitting  time.  Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  8. 

2.  A  deep  vessel  of  sheet-iron,  copper,  or  brass, 
used  for  holding  coal  in  small  amounts ;  a  coal- 
scuttle or  coal-hod.  See  coal-scuttle. — 3.  A 
swabber  used  for  cleaning  a  bakers'  oven, 
scuttle^  (skut'l),  n.  [Also  shuttle;  <  OP.  escou- 
Ulle,  F.  icoutille  (of  a  ship)  =  Sp.  escoUlla  =  Pg. 
eseoUlha,  the  scuttle  of  a  ship ;  a  dim.  form,  con- 
nected with  Sp.  escotar,  cut  (clothes  so  as  to  fit), 
slope,  orig.  cut  a  hole  in  a  garment  to  fit  the 
neck  or  bosom,  <  escote,  the  sloping  of  a  jacket, 
a  tucker  (of.  escota,  the  sheet  of  a  sail),  <  D. 
so1ioot  =  MLOr.  sdhot,  lap,  sloping  of  a  jacket,  = 
OHCJ.  scog,  scoeo,  scoza,  MHGr.  schois,  &.  schoss, 
lap,  flap  of  a  coat,  bosom,  =  Sw.  sJcote  =  Dan. 
sli^dd,  lap,  flap  of  a  coat,  =  Goth,  skauts,  hem 
of  a  garment,  =  AS.  scedt,  comer,  fold,  sheet  of 
a  sail:  see  sheets. J  1.  Naut.,  a  'Small  hatch- 
way or  opening  in  the  deck,  with  a  lid  for  cover- 
ing it;  also,  a  like  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ship, 
or  through  the  coverings  of  her  hatchways ;  by 
extension,  a  hole  in  general. 

The  Night  was  something  lightish,  and  one  of  the  Sailors 
was  got  into  the  SleuMe  (so  I  think  they  call  it)  at  the 
Main- Top- Mast,  looking  out  if  he  could  see  any  Land. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  275. 

2.  A  square  hole  in  the  wall  or  roof  of  a  house, 
covered  with  a  lid;  also,  the  lid  that  covers 
such  an  opening.— Flush  scuttle,  a  scuttle  In  which 
the  framework  is  nush  with  the  deck. — Fore-scuttle,  a 
hatch  by  which  the  forecastle  is  entered.  (See  also  air- 
scuttle.) 
scuttle^  (skut'l),  V.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  scuttled,  ppr. 
scuttling.  [<  scuttle^,  n.']  Naut.,  to  cut  holes 
through  the  bottom  or  sides  of  (a  ship)  for  any 
purpose ;  specifically,  to  sink  by  making  holes 
through  the  bottom. 

He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 
That  ever  scyMed  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  41. 

I  wondered  whether  some  among  them  were  even  now 
below  seutUing  the  ship. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  xvii. 

scuttle^  (skut'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scuttled, 
ppr.  scuttling.  [Formerly  also  shuttle;  also 
scuddle  (also  assibUated  shuttle) ;  freq.  of  scud, 
or  of  the  more  orig.  scoot,  shoot:  see  scud, 
scoot^,  and  shoot.']  To  run  hurriedly,  or  with 
short,  hurried  steps ;  hurry. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  scuttle  barefoot  after  a  Duke  of 
Wolfenbuttle's  army.  Walpole,  letters,  II.  476. 

No  mother  nor  brother  viper  of  the  brood 
Shall  seutHe  oS  without  the  instructive  bruise. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  286. 

scuttle^  (skut'l),  n.  [Formerly  also  shuttle; 
<  scuttles, «.]  A  quick  pace;  a  short,  hurried 
run;  a  mincing,  affected  gait. 

From  Twelve  to  One.    Shut  myself  up  in  my  Chamber, 
practised  Lady  Betty  Modely's  SIcutae. 
Quoted  in  AsUon's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[L  92. 

She  went  with  an  easy  seutUe  out  of  the  shop.   Spectator. 

scuttle-butt  (skut'1-but),  n.    Naut,  a  cask  or 

butt  having  a  scuttle  or  hole  cut  in  it  for  the 


Various  forms  of  the  Roman  Scu- 
tum. 
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introduction  of  a  cup  or  dipper,  and  used  to 
hold  drinking-water.    Also  called  scuttle-cask. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  filled  the  seutaed-iwtt. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  xxUL 

scuttle-cask  (skut'l-kask),  n.  Same  as  scuttle- 
butt. 

scuttle-disllt(skut'l-dish),».  A  wooden  platter. 
She,  .  .  .  wen  the  pan  was  brimful. 
Would  mess  you  up  in  scuttle  dishes. 
Syne  bid  us  sup  till  we  were  fou. 

Earl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  m.  273). 

scuttlefish  (skut'1-fish),  n.    A  cuttlefish. 

SCUttler  (skut'lfer),  n.  The  streakfield,  or  striped 
lizard,  Cnemidophorus  sexUneatus.  Traris.  Amer. 
Philol.  Ass.,  XVn.  46.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

scuttling  (skut'ling),  n.    See  the  quotation. 
Manchester  is  becoming  notorious  for  a  form  of  street 
ruffianism  known  locally  as  "scwtMng."     It  consists  of 
gangs  of  youths  going  about  certain  districts  ostensibly 
to  flght  with  similar  gangs  of  adjacent  districts. 

Lancet,  Ko.  3499,  p.  643. 

SCUtulum  (sku'tu-lum),  n.;  pi.  scutula  (-la). 
[L.,  dim.  ot  scutum,  a  shield:  see  scutum.]  "A 
smaU  shield;  specifically,  one  of  the  shield- 
shaped  crusts  of  favus;  a  favus-cup. 

scutum  (skii'tum),  n. ;  pi.  scuta  (-ta).  [<  L.  «c«- 
tum,  a  long  shield:  see  scute^.]  "  1.  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a  large  ob- 
long shield  of  heavy- 
armed  Roman  legion- 
aries, as  distinguished 
from  the  small  round 
shield,  or  clypeus.  it 
was  generally  oval  or  semi- 
cylindiical  in  shape,  made 
of  wood  or  wickerwork 
covered  with  leather,  and 
defended  with  plates  of 
iron. 

2.  In  anat.,  the  knee- 
pan;  the  rotula  or 
patella.  See  cut  uu- 
ier  knee-joint. —  3.  In 
sool.,  a  plate,  shield, 
buckler,  or  some 
similar  part;  a  large 
scale;  a  scute;  ascu- 
tellum ;  especially, 
some  piece  of  dermal  armor  or  exoskeletal  for- 
mation, as  one  of  the  bony  plates  of  a  sturgeon 
or  a  crocodile,  a  piece  of  the  shell  of  a  turtle, 
a  ring  or  plate  of  an  armadillo,  one  of  the  great 
scales  of  a  pangolin,  the  frontal  shield  of  a 
coot,  etc.  See  cuts  under  Acipenser,  armadillo, 
carapace,  coot,  crocodile,  pangohn,  and  shield. 
Specifically— (a)  In  entom.,tbe  second  of  the  four  scle- 
rites  into  which  the  tergum  of  each  of  the  three  thoracic 
segments  of  an  insect  is  divisible,  situated  between  the 
praescutum  and  the  scutellum.  There  are  three  such  scuta, 
respectively  of  the  pronotum,  mesonotum,  and  metano- 
tum,  and  respectively  specified  as  the  proscututn,  vneso- 
scutum,  and  metastrntum.  The  last  two  are  each  some- 
times separated  into  two  or  three  parts.  (6)  In  Myria- 
poda,  one  of  the  hard  plates  of  any  of  the  segments,  (e)  In 
Vermes,  one  of  the  dorsal  scales  of  certain  annelids,  as 
the  scalebacks  of  the  genus  Polynoe';  an  elytrum.  See 
cut  under  Polynoe.  (d)  In  Cirripedia,  one  of  the  lower  or 
proximal  pieces  of  which  the  multivalve  shell  or  carapace 
of  the  barnacles  and  acorn-shells  consists,  and  by  which 
the  cirri  pass  out.  See  diagrams  under  Balanus  and  Le- 
padidx.  (e)  In  echinoderms,  a  buccal  scute ;  one  of  the 
five  large  mterradlal  plates  about  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
ophlurians,  more  fully  called  scuta  ImcccUia.  (/)  In  or- 
nith., a  scutellum  of  a  bird's  foot.  Sundesall.  [Eare.] 
4.  In  old  law,  a  penthouse  or  awning Ab- 
dominal scutum,  in  the  Arachnida,  a  more  or  less  seg- 
mented plate  covering  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the 
Phalangiida.—  Cepba.lotllOTa.Ci.C  scutum,  Seecephalo- 
thoracic. 

Scutum  Sobiescianum,  A  constellation  made 
by  Hevelius  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  representing  the  shield  of  the  King  of  Po- 
land, John  Sobieski,  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  fought  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  it  lies  in  the  brightest 
part  of  the  Milky  Way,  over  the  bow  of  Sagittarius.  Its 
brightest  star  is  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

scybala  (sib'a-ia),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aKvPahn>, 
dung,  offal,  refuse.]  In  pathol.,  small  hard 
balls  into  which  the  feces  are  formed  in  certain 
deranged  conditions  of  the  colon. 

scybalous  (sib'a-lus),  o.  [<.styyl)ala  +  -ous.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  scybala. 

It  [mucus]  may  be  found  as  a  covering  of  scybalom 
masses.  Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  796. 

Scydmaenidse(sid-me'ni-de),».p?.  [NL.(Leach, 
1819),  <  Scydmsenus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  clavi- 
com  beetles,  allied  to  the  Silphidie,  but  having 
coarsely  granulated  eyes.  They  are  small,  shining, 
usually  ovate,  sometimes  slender  beetles  of  a  brown  color, 
more  or  less  clothed  with  erect  hairs.  They  are  found 
near  water,  under  stones,  in  ants'  nests,  and  under  bark, 
and  ai-e  frequently  seen  flying  in  the  twilight.  About  300 
species  are  known.  The  family  is  represented  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


Scyllaras 

Scydmsenus  (sid-me'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802),  <  Gr.  aiw6/iaivoc,  angry-looking,  sad-col- 
ored, <  aKvS/iaivetv,  be  angry;  cf.  aiA^eadat,  be 
angry.]  The  typical  genus  of  Scydmsenidse.  a 
large  and  wide-spread  group,  comprising  about  200  spe- 
cies, of  which  about  36  inhabit  America  north  of  Mexico. 

scye  (si),  n.  [Appar.  a  misspelling  of  So.  sey,  the 
opening  in  a  garment  through  which  the  arm 
passes  (this  being  appar.  another  use  of  sey,  a 
slice:  see  sey^),  simulating  F.  sHer,  saw,  OF. 
sier,  cut,  <  L.  secare,  cut,  from  the  same  root  as 
sey,  a  slice :  see  sdon,  sey^,  sa/w^,  etc.  Cf .  arm- 
saye.]  The  opening  left  in  a  garment  where 
the  sleeve  is  to  be  attached,  and  shaped  by  cut- 
ting so  as  to  regulate  the  fit  and  adjustment  of 
the  sleeve.    Also  called  arm-scye. 

scyelite  (si'e-lit),  n.  [<  Loch  Scye  (see  def.).] 
A  variety  of  hornblende  picrite,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  a 
peculiar  micaceous  mineral:  it  occurs  in  Acha- 
varasdale  Moor,  near  Loch  Scye,  in  Caithness, 
on  the  border  of  Sutherland,  Scotland.    Judd. 

scylet,  f.    An  obsolete  form  of  skill. 

Scylla  (sil'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L,  Scylla,  <  Gr.  Sichna, 
Skv^^!/,  in  Greek  fable,  a  female  monster  with 
twelve  arms  and  six  necks,  the  presiding  genius 
of  a  rock  highly  dangerous  to  navigation  in  the 
straits  of  Sicily,  opposite  Charybdis ;  the  name 
and  fable  being  associated  with  airfiAaf ,  a  young 
dog,  whelp,  in  general  a  dog  (it  being  fabled 
that  Scylla  barked  like  a  dog) ;  c£.  oKiTAetv,  rend, 
mangle.]  A  dangerous  rock  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between  Italy  and 
Sicily,  abode  of  a  legendary  monster  Scylla. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  strait  was  the  whirl- 
pool Charybdis ;  hence  the  allusive  use  of  these  names  to 
imply  great  danger  on  either  side. 

Thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  C?ia- 
rytdis,  your  mother.  Shdk.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  6. 19. 

Scyllsea  (si-le'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Scyllaius,  per- 
taining to  Scylla,  <  L.  Scylla,  <  Gr.  "ZidiUa,  Scylla : 
see  Scylla.]  A  genus  of  nudibranohiate  gastro- 
pods, typical  of  the  ta,rmi.j Scyllseidse.  The  animal 
is  elongate,  compressed,  with  long  narrow  channeled  foot, 
branchial  tufts  on  two  pairs  of  lobate  processes,  and  slen- 
der retractile  dorsal  tentacles.  There  are  several  species, 
marine,  as  S.  pelagica,  which  is  found  on  gulf  weed. 

Scyllseidse  (si-le'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scyllsea  + 
-idsB.]  A  family  of  nudibranohiate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Scyllsea.  The  body  is  com- 
pressed, and  the  mantle  produced  into  lateral  lobes  which 
bear  the  branchial  plumes ;  the  anus  is  lateral ;  the  odon- 
tophore  has  one  central  tooth  and  numerous  spinous  den- 
ticulated teeth  on  each  side.  The  species  are  pelagic, 
and  mostly  live  on  floating  seaweed,  the  appearance  of 
which  they  mimic. 

scyllarian  (si-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL.  Scyl- 
larus  +  -i-an.]    I.  d.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ScyllaridsB. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Scyllaridx. 

Scyllaridse(si-lar'i-de),».^Z.  [NL.,<  Scyllarus 
+  4die.]  A  family  of  long-tailed  ten-footed 
marine  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Scyl- 
larus, They  have  a  wide  flat  carapace,  large  foliaceous 
antennie,  eyes  in  excavated  orbits,  trichobranchiate  gills. 


Partbttcus  an.-^.  - -,  _  typical  member  of  tbe  family  Scyllaridae, 

reduced. 

mandible  with  a  single-jointed  synaphopod,  and  mostly 
simple  pereiopods.  They  live  in  moderately  shallow  water, 
where  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  soft  and  muddy.  Here  they 
burrow  rather  deeply,  and  they  issue  from  their  retreats 
only  to  seek  food.  They  are  sometimes  called  locast-lob- 
sters.  The  principal  genera  besides  the  type  are  Ibacus 
(or  Ibaecus),  Paribaeus,  Thenus,  and  Arctus. 

scyllaroid  (sU'a-roid),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Scyllaridee ;  a6j\\a,via,Ti:  as,  scyllaroid  crus- 
taceans. 

Scyllarus  (sU'a-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius),  < 
Gr.  (j/c{iA/la/)Of,  also  iwXlapoq,  a  kind  of  crab.] 


Scyllams 

The  typical  genus  of  Scyllaridse,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  some  of  them  edible. 
Scylliids  (si-li'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Seyllium  + 
■idse.']  A  famUy  of  selachians,  typified  by  the 
genus  SeyUium;  the  roussettes.  They  are  mostly 
of  warm  seas,  with  about  30  species  of  8  or  9  genera,  hav- 
ing two  spineless  dorsal  flns,  the  first  of  which  is  above  or 
behind  the  ventrals,  spiracles  and  anal  fln  present,  tail 
not  keeled,  and  no  nictitating  membrane.  They  are  ovip- 
arous, and  often  of  variegated  coloration.  Varying  limits 
have  been  assigned  to  the  family,  (o)  In  Giinther's  system 
of  classification  it  was  af  amily  of  sharks  with  no  nictitating 
membrane,  the  first  dorsal  above  or  behind  the  ventrals,  an 
anal  fln.  month  inferior,  and  teeth  small,  several  series  be- 
ing generally  functional  at  once.  (f>)  Same  as  Seylliarhi- 
nidsB. 

scylliodont  (sil'i-o-dont),  n.    A  shark  of  the 

family  S(ylUodontes. 
Scylliodontes  (sU*i-6-don'tez),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 

Gr. oidj^iov,  a, dogfish, '+  bdovg (bSm/T-)  =  E.  tooift.] 

The  3i-iacinse  ranked  as  a  family  of  sharks.   See 

Triadnse. 
Scylliodontidse  (sil^i-o-don'ti-de),  n. pi.  [NL., 

<  ScylUodontes  +  -idee.^    Same  as  SeylUodbntes. 
SCylUoid  (sil'i-oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Scyllium  + 

-oid.2    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  l^cyllioidea,  or 
having  their  characters. 
II.  n.  A  seyllioid  shark. 

ScylUoidea  (sil-i-oi'df-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scyl- 
lium +  -oidea.']  'A  siiperfamily  of  Sguali,  in- 
cluding the  selachians  of  the  families  Seylliidx 
(or  Scylliorhimidie),  Crossorliinidse,  and  Gingly- 
mostomidsB. 

Scylliorhinidae  (siFi-o-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  ScylUorMnus  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  selachi- 
ans, typified  by  the  genus  ScylUorMnus.  in  Gill's 
earlier  system  it  included  all  the  sharks  with  the  first 
dorsal  fin  above  or  behind  the  ventrals,  the  anal  fln  pres- 
ent, the  caudal  fln  not  bent  upward,  and  the  mouth  infe- 
rior. In  his  later  system  it  was  restricted  to  such  forms 
as  have  the  nostrils  closed  behind  by  the  intervention  of 
the  skin  between  them  and  the  oral  cavity.  About  15  spe- 
cies are  known  from  different  seas,  and  3  occur  along  the 
European  coasts,  but  there  are  none  on  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can coasts.    Also  ScylliidsB. 

SCylliorMnoid  (sil*i-o-ri'noid),  n.   and  a.     [< 
Scylliorhinus  +  -oid.']  '  1.  n.  A  shark  of  the  fam- 
ily ScylUorhinidae. 
II,  a.  Of,  or  having  characteristics  of,  the 
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scyphi,  n.    Plural  of  sciyphus. 

ScypMditun  (si-fid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Dujardin, 
1841),  <  Gr.  OKvipoc,  a  cup:  see  scyphus.'}  A  ge- 
nus of  peritriehous  eiliate  infusorians  of  Qie 
vorticelline  group.  These  animalcules  are  solitary, 
elongate  or  pynform,  highly  contractUe,  and  adherent  by 
means  of  a  posterior  sucker,  with  the  integument  often 
obliquely  or  transversely  furrowed,  and  the  mouth-parts 
as  in  a  vorticella.  There  are  several  species,  as  S.  lima- 
cina,  all  found  in  fresh  water.    Also  Seyphidia. 

scyphiferous  (si-fif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  scyphus, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  'bear^.']  In  hot.,  bearing 
scyphi. 

scyphiform  (si'fi-f 6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  smiphus,  q.  v., 
-l-L./orwa,  form.]  1.  In  6ot.,  goblet-shaped, 
as  the  fructification  of  some  lichens.  Also 
seyphose. —  2.  In  «od7.,  boatrshaped;  scaphoid; 
navicular. 

scyphistoma  (si-fis'to-ma),  n. ;  pi.  seyphistoma- 
ta  (si-fis-to'ma-ta).     [NL.,  prop,  " 
<  Gr.  (T/c{i^oc,  a  cup,  +  arS/jta, 
mouth.]    A  generic  name 
applied  by  Sars  to  certain 
polyps,  under  a  misappre- 
hension;   hence,    the  ac- 
tinula  or  fixed  embryo  of 
some  hydrozoans,  as  a  dis-    ;  , .,..,:.; ,~ ij-rnrr^fx 
oophoran,  which  multiplies   |/||;;  ^[ !  ]  ''■ijf5ipl-f« 
agamogenetically  by  bud-   ^-"^'^'^ '' •■^■■-''i-'  '■•" 
ding,  and  gives  rise  to  per- 
manent colonies  of  hydri- 
form  polyps;    an  ephyra. 
See  Seyphomedusse,  and  cut 
under  strobila.    Also  scy- 


Sc:^llior]linus  (siFi-6-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
oKvXiov,  a  dogfish,  +' l>ivri,  a  shark.]  In  iclith., 
a  genus  of  sharks,  giving  name  to  the  ScylUo- 
rhinidae, to  which  different  limits  have  been 
given:  synonymous  with  Scyllium,  1.  See  cut 
under  mermaid's-purse.    Be  Blairmille,  1816. 

Scyllium  (sil'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829),  < 
Gr.  (T/ci/Uow,  a  dogfish;  cf.  anvTia^,  a  dog,  uKiiX- 
/Ufv,  rend,  mangle:  see  Scylla.'i  A  genus  of 
sharks  including  the  common  dogfishes  of  Eng- 
land, and  representing  a  special  family,  the 
ScylliidsB :  distinguished  from  SeylUorhinus  by 
the  separate  nasal  valves,  s.  ventricosum  is  the 
swell-shark,  a  small  voracious  species  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  California  to  Chill. 

scymetarf,  scymitart,  n.    Variants  of  simitar. 

SCymmetnant  (si-met'ri-an),  a.  [Irreg.  <  "soym- 
meter,  scymetar  (see  simitar),  +  ■4an.'i  Simitar- 
like.     [Bare.] 

Chase  brutal  feuds  of  Belgian  skippers  hence,  .  .  . 
In  clumsy  fist  wielding  scymTnetrian  knife. 

.  Oay,  Wine. 

Scynmidse  (sim'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sq/mnus 
-t-  -idse.']  A  family  of  selachians,  typified  by 
the  genus  Scymnus;  the  sleeper-sharks.  They 
have  two  dorsal  flns,  neither  with  spines,  and  no  anal  fln ; 
all  the  flits  are  small;  the  gill-slits  are  small,  in  advance 
of  the  pectoral  flns ;  and  there  is  a  long  deep  straight 
groove  on  each  side  of  the  arched  mouth,  and  spiracles 
are  present.  The  absence  of  dorsal  spines  chiefly  distin- 
guishes this  family  from  SyvnoGodx.  There  are  6  gen- 
era and  few  more  species,  the  best-known  of  which  is  the 
aberrant  sleeper-shark,  Somnioeux  TtiicrocephaZue,  of  the 
arctic  seas  (by  some  referred  to  a  distinct  family),  which 
often  reaches  a  length  of  more  than  IS  feet,  and  generally 
approaches  whaling-vessels,  when  whales  are  taken,  to 
feed  upon  the  blubber. 

scymnoid  (sim'noid),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  Of,  or  hav- 
ing characteristics  of,  the  Seymnidx. 
II.  m.  A  member  of  the  Scymnidse. 

Scymnus  (sim'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Eugelann,  1794), 
<  Gr.  aKv/ivoc,  a  cub,  whelp;  cf.  aicbia^,  a  young 
dog,  a  whelp :  se  e  Scylla.  ]  1 .  In  entom. ,  a  large 
and  wide-spread  genus  of  ladybirds  of  the  fam- 
ily CoccinelKdse,  comprising  species  of  small 
size,  inconspicuous  coloration,  and  short  an- 
tennse.  More  than  200  species  are  known,  while  many 
more  remain  nndescribed.  They  are  active,  predaceons 
insects,  and  several  are  noted  destroyers  of  well-known 
insect  pests,  such  as  the  chinch-bug  and  the  grape-phyl- 
loxera. 

2.  In  iehth.,  a  genus  of  sharks,  typical  of  the 
family  Scymnidee.     Cuvier,  1817. 

scypha  (a'fa),  n.    Same  as  scyphus. 

scyphert,  v. "  .An  obsolete  form  of  cipher. 


scyphistome  (si'fis-tom), 
n.    Same  as  seyphistoma.         scypUstoma   stage  of 

SCVUlllStOmOUS       (Si-fis'to-     0'«»»<»    capmala,   show. 

•' *^  .  r,  7.  J  'i       lug    two,  ordinary    hydra 

mUS),  a.      [<  SCypmStOma  +     tutm,  between  which  are 

-0US.1  1  Of  or  peri;aining  SrSSIt-^bllk's^^t.^ 
to  a  scyphistoma  or  ephyra. 
— 2.  Provided  with  or  characterized  by  scy- 
phistomata  or  ephyrse,  as  a  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  acaleph ;  forming  or  formed  from 
scyphistomata ;  seyphomedusan ;  ephyromedu- 
san. 

scypliobrancll  (si'fo-brangk),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scyphobranchii. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Scyphobranchii. 

Scyphobranchii  (si-fo-brang'ki-i),  n.pl.   [NL., 

<  Gr.  mi^of ,  a  cup,  +  ^p&yxia,  gills.]  A  group  of 
percomorphio  fishes  which  have  the  post-tem- 
poral bone  furcate,  the  epipharyngeals  saucer- 
shaped,  and  the  basis  eranii  simple.  The  group 
includes  the  blennies,  gobies,  and  related  fishes. 
E.  D.  Cope. 

Seyphomedusse  (si"fo-me-du'se),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  CKuipoQ,  a  cup,  +  1>IL.  Medusa,  q.  v.]  A 
prime  division  of  hydrozoans,  or  a  subclass  of 
Sydrozoa.  it  contains  those  medusiforms  which  have 
four  or  eight  intermedial  groups  of  gastric  filaments,  or 
phacellsB,  and  interradial  endodermal  genitalia,  and  whose 
young  or  hydriforms  are  short  polyps  with  a  broad  hypo- 
stome  or  scyphistome  giving  rise  to  the  medusiforms  by 
strobilatlon  or  transfission,  or,  as  in  ImaerruiLridji,  devel- 
oping genitalia  directly.  They  are  also  caUed  Phanero- 
carpm  (Eschscholtz,  1829),  Discophara  (Kblliker,  18.'>3),  Im- 
eemaridx  (Huxley,  1866),  Medusa  (Carus,  1867),  Slegarwph- 
tJuzlmia  (forbes),  Acalephie  (Clans,  1878),  and  EphyroTne- 
duax.  By  Haeckel  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  I/ucer- 
narida. 

seyphomedusan  (si'fo-me-du'san),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Seyphomedusse  +  -an.]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Scyplwmedusse,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters; ephyromedusan. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the 
ephyromedusan. 

scyphomedusoid  (si'^fo-mf-du'soid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Seyphomedusse  +  -oid.l '  Same  as  seyphome- 
dusan. 

scyphophore  (si'fo-for),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Scy- 
phqphorous. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  order  Scyphophori. 

Sc3l)hophoii  (si-fof'o-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cope, 
XSfO),  <  Gt.  ck!)ij)0(,  a  cup,  -I-  ijitpew  =  E.  &eorl.] 
In  iehth.,  an  order  of  physostomous  fishes  with 
a  preeoraooid  arch,  no  coronoid  or  symplectic 
bone,  the  pterotic  annular  and  including  a  cav- 
ity closed  by  a  special  bone,  parietals  distinct, 
and  vertebras  simple.  The  name  refers  to  the  pte- 
rotic cavity.  The  group  contains  the  families  Marmyridie 
and  GymnarcMim. 

scyphophorous  (si-fof'o-rus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Scyphophori. 

seyphose  (a'fos),  a.  [<  L.  scyphus,  a  cnn.  -l- 
-ose.']    In  bot.,  same  as  scyphiform,  1. 

seyphostome  (si'fo-stom),  n.  [<  Nli.  'scypho- 
stoma :  see  sa/phistonM.']    Same  as  scyphistoma. 

scyphulus  (sif'u-lus),  «. ;  pi.  scyphvM  (-li). 
[NL.,<  LL.  sci(phulus,  dim.  pf  L.  scyphus,  a  cup : 


scythe 

see  scyphus.']    In  hot.,  the  cup-like  appendage 
from  vmich  the  seta  of  Hepaticse  arises. 

scyphus  (si'fus),  n. ;  pi.  scyphi  (-fi).  [L.  (in 
def.  2  NL.)  scyphus,  <  Gr.  trrf^f,  a  drinking- 
cup.]  1.  In  Gr.  anUq.,  a  large  drinMng-cup 
shaped  like  the  kyUx,  and,  like  it,  with  two 
handles  not  extending  above  the  rim,  but  with- 
out a  foot. — 2.  In  bot. :  (a)  A  cup-shaped  ap- 
pendage to  a  flower,  etc.,  as  the  crown  of  the 
narcissus.  (6)  In  Uohens,  a  cup-like  dilata- 
tion of  the  podetium  or  stalk-like  elongation  of 
the  thallus,  bearing  shields  upon  its  margin. 
[Barely  used.] 
Also  scypha. 

scytal  (si'tal),  n.  A  snake  of  the  genus  Scytale. 

scytale  (sit'Vle)-  »*•  P^-  (Boie),  <  L.  scytale, 
scytala,  scutula,  <  Gr.  aKvraMi,  a  staff,  rod,  pole, 
a  cudgel,  a  band  of  parchment  wound  round  a 
staff  (def.  1),  also  a  Mnd  of  serpent.]  1.  In  Gr. 
anUq.,  a  band  of  parchment  used  by  the  Spar- 
tans for  the  transmission  of  secret  despatches. 
It  was  rolled  spirally  upon  a  rod,  and  then  written  upon ;  to 
read  the  communication,  it  was  necessary  that  It  should 
be  wound  about  a  rod  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  first. 
2.  [cap.]  The  typical  genus  of  Scytalidae,  or  of 
ScytalinsB,  colubriform  snakes  having  the  an- 
terior teeth  short,  the  rostral  plate  not  pro- 
tuberant, one  row  of  subcaudal  scutes,  one 
preocular  plate,  and  the  body  cylindrical.  E. 
D.  Cope. — 3.  The  technical  specific  name  of  a 
coral-snake,  not  related  to  the  foregoing.  See 
Tortrix. — 4.  Erroneously,  a  venomous  serpent 
of  the  family  Crotalidse. 

Scytalidae  (si-tal'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Scytale  + 
4dsB.]  In  Giinther's  system,  a  family  of  colu- 
briform snakes,  typified  by  the  genus  Scytale. 

Scytalina  (sit-a-li'na),  n.  [NL.  (Jordan  and 
Gilbert,  1880),  (Jim.  6i  L.  scytale,  <  Gr.  oRvraT^,  a 
kind  of  serpent:  see  scytale.]  A  remarkable 
genus  of  eel-like  fishes  of  the  family  Congrogw- 
didse,  having  canines,  and  the  dorsal  fin  begins 
nine  near  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  form  is 
verylong  and  slender,  and  the  head  is  shaped  like  that  of 
a  snake.  5.  cerdaie,  6  inches  long,  is  found  burroi^iDg 
among  rocks  at  low-water  mark  in  the  straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca. 

Scytalinse  (sit-a-U'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scytale 
+  -mse.]  In  Cope's  classification  of  Ophidia 
(1886),  a  subfamily  of  Colubridse,  named  from 
the  genus  Scytale,  with  18  genera,  of  no  defina- 
ble common  characters.  These  serpents  most 
resemble  the  CoronelUrtte. 

SC3rtaline  (sit'a-lin),  a.  Resembling  or  per- 
taining to  the  Scytalinse. 

Scytalopus  (si-tal'9-pus)j  n.  [NL.  (J.  Gould, 
1836),  C  Gr.  anvrilii,  a  kind  of  serpent,  lit.  a 
staff,  a  cudgel  (see  scytale),  +  tzovq  {noi-)  =  E. 
foot.]    A  genus  of  South  .American  formicaii- 


Scytalopus  Ttiagellanicus. 


Old  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Pferopiocfejrfa?. 
There  are  several  species,  as  S.  magellanieut,  curiously 
similar  to  wrens  in  general  appearance  and  habits,  fhongh 
belonging  to  a  different  suborder  of  birds.  Also  called 
Sylviaais. 

SCTthe  (siTH),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  sithe,  sythe, 
the  proper  spelling  being  sithe  (the  c  being  ig- 
norantly  inserted  after  the  analogy  of  scent, 
sdtuate,  and  other  false  spellings,  prob.  in  this 
case  to  simulate  a  derivation  from  P.  sder,  saw, 
orig.  cut,  seier  being  itself  a  false  spelling  for 
sier),  <  ME.  sithe,  sythe,  <  AS.  sithe,  contr.  of 
sigthe,  a  scythe,  =  Pries,  sid,  sied  =  MLG.  se- 
gede,  sichte,  LG.  seged,  sieht,  segd,  seed,  seid  = 
leel.  sigdhr,  sigdh,  a  sickle ;  with  formative  -the 
(in  sense  equiv.  to  OS.  segisna  =  T>.  geis,  zeisen 
=  OHG.  segansa,  segisna,  MHG.  segense,  sense, 
G.  sense,  a  scythe,  with  formative  -ansa,  etc.), 
<  Tent.  ■/  sag,  cut  (whence  ult.  E.  saw^,  q.  v.), 
=  L.  secare,  cut  (whence  ult.  E.  sickle) :  see  se- 
cant, section,  sidle,  saw\]  1.  An  instrument 
used  in  mowing  or  reaping,  consisting  of  a  long 


scythe 

curving  blade  with  a  sharp  edge,  made  fast 
at  an  angle  to  a  handle  or  snath,  which  is  bent 


Scythe. 
A,  blade ;  B,  tan^ ;  C,  C,  fastening  by  which  the  scythe  is  attached 
rigidly  to  the  snath;  JO,  snath;  £,  11,  handles  grasped  by  the  oper- 
ator  in  mowing. 

into  a  convenient  form  for  swinging  the  blade 
to  advantage.    Most  soythea  have,  fixed  to  the  princi- 
pal handle,  two  projecting  handles  by  which  they  are  held. 
He  rent  the  sail  with  hokes  like  a  sj/tAe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  646. 
Every  one  had  his  sithe  and  hooke  In  his  hand. 

Coryal,  Crudities,  1. 148. 

2.  A  curved  sharp  blade  anciently  attached  to 
the  wheels  of  some  war-chariots. 
scythe  (sith),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  scythed,  ppr. 
scything.  [Early  mod.  E.  sithe,  sythe  (prop. 
sithe,  as  with  the  noun);  <  scythe,  m.]  1.  To 
mow;  cut  with  a  scythe,  or  as  with  a  scytie. 
Time  had  not  icythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Shah,  Lover's  Complaint,  1. 12. 

2.  To  arm  or  furnish  with  a  scythe  or  scythes. 
Chariots,  scythed. 
On  thundering  axles  rolled. 

Olmer,  Leonidas,  Iv. 
Gorgon-headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 
Of  Bcythed  chariots. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iv.  1. 

SCytheman(siTH'man),ra. ;  ■pl.scythemen(-Txi6JL). 

[Early  mod.  E.   also  *sitheman,  sytheman;  < 

scythe  +  man.']     One  who  uses  a  scythe ;   a 

mower. 

The  stooping  s^ftheTnan,  that  doth  barb  the  field. 

Thou  mak'st  wink  sure ;  in  night  all  creatures  sleep. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  ill.  2. 

scythe-stone  (siTH'stou),  n.  A  whetstone  for 
sharpening  scythes. 

scythe-whet  (siSH'hwet),  n.  The  veery.  Tar- 
dus fuscescens  (Wilson's  thrush) :  so  named  from 
the  sharp  metallic  ring  of  its  note.  LoweXl.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.] 

Scythian  (sith'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Scythia, 
<  Gr.  ^Kvdia,  Scythia,  <  ^kvBtic,  >  L.  Scythes, 
Scytha,  a  Scythian,  as  adj.  Scythian;  ult.  ori- 
gin unknown.  The  word  has  been  compared 
with  LL.  Scotiis,  Scottus,  LGr.  S/cutoj,  Scot :  see 
5cofl.]  La.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Scythians,  or 
to  Scythia,  an  ancient  region  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent north  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  Asia. 

I  heartily  congratulate  your  Eetum  to  England,  and 
that  you  so  safely  crossed  the  SeyOaan  Vale. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  40. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  family  of  languages 
sometimes  called  Ural-Altaic  or  Turanian. — 
Scythian  lamb.  See  agmis  Seyt?ucus  (under  agnus),  and 
bammebs, 

II,  n.   A  member  of  an  ancient  nomadic 
race,  found  in  the  steppe  regions  from  the  Car- 

Eathian' mountains  eastward.    The  Scythians 
ave  been  thought  to  be  of  Mongolian  or  more, 
probably  of  Aryan  descent. 

The  barbarous  Scythian  .  .  .  shall  to  my  bosom 

Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  relieved, 

As  thou  my  sometime  daughter.    Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 118. 

Scythic  (sith'ik),  a.  [<  L.  8<mthious,  <  Gr.  Sct- 
ftfcof,  of  the  Scythians,  <  SKiidijc,  Scythian :  see 
Scythian.]    Scythian. 

The  Seythic  settlement  was   not   effected  without  a 
struggle.  Encyc.  BrU.,  XII.  789. 


Cbannelbill  {Scythrops  myva-hoUandisB). 
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Scythrops  (si'throps),  ».  [NL.  (John Latham, 
1790),  <  Gr.  oKvdpdg,  angry,  +  uf,  face,  coun- 
tenance.] A  remarkable  genus  of  Austra- 
lian CucuUdse;  the  channelbSls,  or  horn-billed 
cuckoos.  There  is  but  one  species,  &  nava-hMandix, 
notable  for  its  large  size  and  elegant  plumage,  the  singu- 
lar shape  of  the  bill,  and  the  naked  scarlet  sides  of  the 
head.    See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

scytodepsic  (si-to-dep'sik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aKvroSeipi- 
K6g,  pertaining  to  a  tanner  (fern.  aitvTodefii^,  sc. 
Tixvv,  the  art  of  tanning),  <  CKmoSiTJniq,  a  tan- 
ner, currier,  <  aavToq,  skin,  hide,  anything  made 
of  hide,  +  difeiv,  soften,  make  supple,  <  iefew, 
soften,  esp.  by  moisture.]  Pertaining  to  the 
business  of  a  tanner.  [Bare.]  — ScytodepBlo  add 
gallic  acid.— Scytodepsic  principle,  tannin.  ' 

Scytodermata  (si-to-der'ma-ta),  n.  jpZ.  [NL., 
neut.pl.  oiscytodermaPus:  Bee'scytodermatons.'] 
In  Leuckart's  classification  (1848),  the  third 
class  of  Echinodermata,  distinguished  from 
Pelmatosoa  and  Actinozoa,  and  containing  the 
two  orders  Holothurise  and  Sipunculida. 

SCytodermatous  (si-t6-d6r'ma-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
scytodermatnf,  <  Gr.  aicvTog,  sliin,  hide,  +  dip/j.a, 
sMn.]  Having  a  tough,  leathery  integument, 
as  a  holothurian ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scyto- 
dermata. 

Scytodes  (si-to'dez),  n.  [NL.  ("Walckenaer, 
1806),  also  incorrectly  Scytode,  <  Gr,  aiaiToc,  skin, 
hide,  +  eldog,  form.]  A  genus  of  spiders,  typical 
of  the  family  Scytodidx. 

Scytodidae  (si-tod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Scytodes 
+  -idse.]  A  family  of  dipneumonous  spiders, 
typified  by  the  genus  Scytodes.  Also  called 
Scytodides. 

Scytomonadina  (si-to-mon-a-di'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scytomonas  {-ddr-)  +  -i»a2.]  In  Stein's 
classification  (1878),  a  family  of  flagellate  in- 
fusorians,  represented  by  Scytomonas  and  nine 
other  genera. 

scytomonadine  (si-to-mon'a-din),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Scy'tomondcima. 

Scytomonas  (si-tom'o-nas)^™.   [NL.  (P.  Stein), 

<  Gr.  aiwTog,  skin,  hide,  +  NL.  Manas,  q.  v.]  A 
genus  of  pantostomatous  monomastigate  fla- 
gellate inf usorians,  containing  free-swimming 
animalcules  of  minute  size  and  persistent  ovate 
form,  without  distinct  oral  aperture,  dividing 
by  transverse  fission,  and  found  in  fresh  water, 
as  S.  pusilla. 

Scytonema  (si-to-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh), 
so  called  because  the  "filaments  are  inclosed 
in  a  sheath;  <  Gr.  anvroq,  skin,  hide,  +  vrjiia,  a 
thread.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  algss,  of  the 
class  Cya/nophycesB,  subclass  Nostochinese,  and 
typical  of  the  order  Scytonemaceee.  They  are  com- 
posed of  branching  filaments  which  produce  interwoven 
mats  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Each  sheath  incloses  a 
single  trichome,  and  the  heterocysts  are  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  trichome  without  particular  relation  to 
the  branches.    There  are  more  than  20  American  species. 

Scytonemaceae  (si"to-ne-ma'sf-e),  ra.jjZ.  [NL., 

<  Scytonema  +  -acese.]  An  order  of  fresh-water 
alg»,  of  the  class  Cyanophycese,  typified  by  the 
genus  Scytonema.  They  much  resemble  the  Eiwlari- 
acese  in  consisting  of  branched  filaments,  inclosed,  either 
singly  or  in  numbers,  in  a  mucilaginous  sheath,  but  differ 
from  that  family  in  exhibiting  no  diBerentiation  of  the 
two  extremities.  The  ordinary  mode  of  propagation  is. 
by  means  of  resting-spores  or  hormogones,  but  they  also 
multiply  by  the  individual  filaments  escaping  from  their 
sheath  and  investing  themselves  with  a  new  mucilaginous 
envelop.  It  is  divided  into  2  suborders,  the  Seytonemeie 
and  SCrosipJumeee. 

scytonematoid  (si-to-nem'a-toid),  a.  [<  Scyto- 
nema{t-)  +  -oid.]  In  &ot.J' resembling  or  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Scytonema  or  to  the  order 
Scytonemaceee.  Also  scytonemoid,  scytonematous. 

scytonematous  (a-to-nem'a-tus),  a.  [<  Scyio- 
nema(t-)  +  -ous.]  In  hot.,  same  as  scytonema- 
toid. 

Scytonemese  (si-to-ne'me-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Scytonema  +  -ese.]'  A  suborder  of  fresh-water 
algse,  of  the  class  Cyanophycese  and  order  Scyto- 
nemaceee, typified  by  the  genus  Scytonema. 

scytonemin  (a-to-ne'min),  n.  [<  Scytonema  + 
-i»2.]  In  lot.,  a'yellow  or  dark-brown  coloring 
matter  found  in  scytonematoid  algse. 

scytonemoid  (si-to-ne'moid),  a.  [<  Scytonema 
+  -oid.]    In  hot.,  same  as  scytonematoid. 

Scytosiphon  (si-to-si'fon).  n.     PSTL.  (Thnret), 

<  Gr.  a/cirof ,  skin,  hide,  +  ai:^v,  a  tube.]  A  genus 
of  marine  algse,  of  the  class  Pheeosporex,  typical 
of  the  order  Scytosiphonaceae.  The  fronds  are  sim- 
ple, cylindrical,  usually  constricted  at  intervals,  hollow, 
the  cortex  of  small  colored  cells ;  paraphyses  single-celled, 
oblong-obovate,  interspersed  among  the  sporangia,  a. 
lomentarim,  found  nearly  all  over  the  world,  is  common 
on  stones  between  tide-marks  along  the  New  England 
coast.  ,   _   _.  , 

Scytosiphonaceae  (si-to-si-fo-na  se-e),  n.pi. 
[NL.,  <  Scytosiphon  +  -aceee.]    An  order  of  ma- 


sea 

rine  algsB,  typified  by  the  genus  Scytosiphon. 
The  fronds  are  unbtanchmg,  either  membranaceous  or 
tubular ;  pliuilocular  eroirangia  in  short  filaments,  densely 
covering  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  fronds ;  unilocular 
sporangia  not  perfectly  known. 

Scytosiphonese  (si-to-si-fon'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Scytosiphon  +  -eee.]  Same'  as  Scytosiphona- 
ceee. 

sdaint,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sdayn,  sdeigne, 
sdeign,  sdein;  <  It.  sdegnare,  disdain,  etc.:  see 
disdain  and  deign.]    Same  as  disdain. 

Yet  durst  she  not  disclose  her  fancies  wound, 
Ne  to  himseUe,  for  doubt  of  being  sdayned. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  V.  v.  44. 
sdaint,  n.     [<  sdain,  v.    Of,  disdain,  n.]    Same 
as  disdain. 

So  she  departed  full  of  griefe  and  sdaine. 

,  P.  Q.,  V.  V.  51. 


sdainf ult,  a.  [Also  sdaignefull,  sdeinful ;  <  sdain 
+  -fid.    Of.  disdainfiil.]    Same  as  disdainful. 

She  shrieks  and  turnes  away  her  'sdeign^td  eyes 
From  his  sweet  face. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  128. 

sdaynt,  v.    See  sdain. 

'sdeath  (sdeth),  mterj.  [An  abbr.  of  God's  death. 
Of.  'sblood,  zounds,  etc.]  An  exclamation,  gen- 
erally expressive  of  impatience. 

'Sdeath! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  city.         • 
STuOc,  Cor.,  i.  1.  221. 

sdeignt,  sdeint,  i>.    See  sdain. 

8e^,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  seel. 

se^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  seal. 

seS  {s6),pron.  [L.  se,acc.  and abl.  (with  SM«,gen., 
siiu  dat. )  of  the  refl.  pron.,  =  Goth,  sik  =  G.  sich 
=  leel.  sik,  dat.  ger,  etc.  (see  sere^).]  A  Latin 
refiexive  pronoun,  occurring  in  some  phrases 
used  in  English,  as  in  per  se  (compare  amper- 
sand), in  se,  se  defendendo. 

se*  (sa),  prgj.  [It.,  if,  <  L.  s«,  if.]  In  music,  it: 
occurring  in  some  directive  phrases,  as  se  H- 
sogrm,  if  it  is  necessary. 

se-.  [=  P.  se-,  s^-  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  se-,  <  L.  se-,  also 
sed-,  without,  apart,  away,  prob.  'by  oneself,' 
0Tig,*swad,  abl.  of  the  refl,  pron.  se,  oneself  (> 
suu,s,  one's  own),  =  Skt.  sva,  one's  own  self:  see 
se<*.]  A  Latin  prefix,  meaning  'apart,'  'away,' 
occurring  in  many  English  words,  as  in  secede, 
secure,  segregate,  seclude,  select,  secret,  sedwx, 
separate,  sever,  etc.,  and  in  the  form  sed-  in  sedi- 
tion. 

Se.    In  chem.,  the  symbol  of  selenium. 

S.  £.    An  abbreviation  of  southeast  or  soutli- 


seai  (se),  n.  [Formerly  also  see,  se;  <  ME.  see, 
se,  earlier  ses,  <  AS.  see  (fem.,  in  some  forms 
noasc:  gen.  sM,  smwe,  sed,  t.,  seees,  sMs,  m.,_dat. 
see,  f .  and  m. ;  pi.  sx,  f .,  sees,  m.,  dat.  ssern,  sseum, 
seewum,  f.  and  m.),  the  sea,  water  (as  opposed 
to  air  or  to  land),  a  sea,  a  lake  (glossed  by  L. 
mare,  sequor,  pontus,  pelagus,  marmor),  =  OS. 
seo,  seu,  se  (ace.  seo,  se,  dat.  sewa,  sewe),  m.,  = 
OPries.  se  =  MD.  see,  D.  zee  =  MLG.  se,  LG.  see 
=  OHG.  seo,  seu,  se,  MHG.  se,  m.  and  f.,  sea, 
lake,  G.  see,  f.,  the  sea,  m.,  a  lake,  =  Icel.  seer 
=  Sw.  ^o  =  Dan.  so  =  Goth,  saiws,  m.,  sea, 
lake,  also  swamp-land,  also  in  comp.  marisaiws 
(marei  =  E.  merei),  a  lake.  Some  compare  the 
word  with  L.  sseivus,  wild,  cruel,  or  vidth  Gr.  alSXog, 
movable ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  name  orig.  implied  'raging  water'  or  'mov- 
ing water.']  1.  The  salt  waters  that  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  the  ocean. 
[The  woia  sea  in  compound  words  always  has  the  meaning 
of  'ocean.'  In  this  sense,  with  a  hyphen,  the  word  is  the 
first  element  of  numerous  names,  especially  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  more  noteworthy  of  which  are  entered  in  the 
following  columns.] 

The  thridde  day  thei  rode  forth  to  the  Bochell,  and  ther 
entred  the  see.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  419. 

"Here  is  a  royal  belt,"  she  cried, 
"That  I  have  found  in  the  green  sea." 

Kemp  Owyne  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  144). 

The  sun 's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Eobs  the  vast  sea.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  440. 

2.  A  great  body  of  salt  water ;  a  more  or  less 
distinctly  limited  or  landlocked  part  of  the 
ocean  having  considerable  dimensions.  Such 
seas  are  frequently  limited  or  separated  from  each  other 
by  linear  groups  of  islands ;  this  is  especially  the  case  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
there  are  more  seas  in  this  sense  than  anywhere  else. 
Smaller  areas  thus  more  or  less  completely  inclosed  by 
land  are  known  as  hays,  gulfs,  sounds,  etc.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and,  as  a  smaller  division  of  this, 
the  Adriatic  Sea ;  but  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  name  sea  is  not  now  usually  given  to  . 
entirely  landlocked  sheets  of  water — such  use  being  either 
traditional,  as  in  the  Dead  Sea,  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  excep- 
tional, as  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral.  Sea,  bay,  and 
gv^  are  more  or  less  synonymous  terms.  Thus,  the  Ara- 
bian Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  do  not  diSer  essentially  in 
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tbs  extent  to  which  they  are  landlocked ;  the  same  may 
be  Bald  of  the  Qvjif  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and 
Hudson's  Bay  might  equally  well,  or  even  more  properly, 
be  called  Hudson  Sea. 

And  this  deed  See  hatbe  in  brede  est  and  west  ,Tj. 
legges,  and  in  lengthe  nortbe  and  southe  .v.  dayes  jou> 
ney ;  and  nyghe  unto  the  sayd  see  it  is  comonly  darke  as 
hell.  Sir  R.  Quylfarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  63. 

Northwardis  to  the  kingdom  of  Suit,  And  to  the  m  of 
Cipres,  in  sum  place. 

TorUvgtan,  Piarie  of  Eng.  Traven,  p.  38. 

3.  Any  widely  extended  or  overwhelming  mass 
or  quantity;  an  ocean;  a  flood:  as,  a  sea  of  dif- 
ficulties ;  a  sea  of  upturned  faces. 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1100. 

4.  The  swell  of  the  ocean,  or  the  direction  of 
the  waves:  as,  there  was  a  heavy  sea  on;  to 
keep  the  hoat's  head  to  the  sea. 

His  first  Lieutenant,  Feter,  was 

As  useless  as  could  be, 
A  helpless  stick,  and  always  sick 

When  there  was  any  gca. 

W.  S.  aUbert,  The  Martinet. 

5.  A  lar^e  wave ;  a  billow ;  a  surge :  as,  to  ship 
a  sea. 

The  warriors  standing  on  the  breezy  shore, 
To  dry  their  sweat  and  wash  away  the  gore. 
Here  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seax  exhale. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi.  761. 
The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel. 
And  swept  behind.  Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 

A  long  sea,  a  sea  having  a  uniform  and  steady  motion  of 
long  and  extensive  waves. — Ann  of  the  sea,  a  stretch  of 
the  sea  extending  inland ;  in  law  it  is  considered  as  ex- 
tending as  tar  into  the  interior  of  a  country  as  the  fresh 
water  of  rivers  is  propelled  backward  by  the  ingress  and 
pressure  of  the  tide.  Angell,  On  Tide  Waters,  iii.— At 
full  sea,  at  high  water ;  hence,  at  the  height. 

A  satyricall  Komane  in  his  time  thought  all  vice,  folly, 
and  madnesse  were  all  atfvU  sea. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  28.    (Davies.) 
God's  mercy  was  atfvU  sea.  Jer.  Taylor. 

At  sea.    (a)  Voyaging  on  the  ocean ;  out  on  the  ocean ; 

away  on  a  voyage :  as,  her  husband  is  now  at  sea;  vessels 

spoken  at  sea. 

Those  that  (at  Sea)  to  see  both  Poles  are  wont, 
Ypon  their  Compass  two  and  thirty  count. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

(&)  Out  on  the  ocean,  and  out  of  sight  of  land ;  hence,  in 
the  condition  of  a  mariner  who  has  lost  his  bearings ;  In 
a  state  of  uncertainty  or  error ;  astray ;  wide  of  the  mark ; 
quite  wrong :  as,  you  are  altogether  atseaia  your  guesses. 
—Beyond  the  sea  or  seas.  See  leyond.—TSxizen.  sea. 
See  braz&n. — Closed  sea.  See  rruvre  dausum. — Cross  sea,' 
chopping  sea.  See  crowi.— Gothland  sea  laws.  See 
lawK—GieaX  sea.  See  ^eot.— Half  seas  over,  tipsy. 
[Slang.]— Heave  of  the  sea.  See  heave.— Keayy  sea, 
a  sea  in  which  the  waves  run  high ;  also,  a  wave  moving 
with  great  force.— High  seas.  See  Aif^A.— Inland  sea. 
Beeiidand. — Main  sea,  the  ocean;  tluit  part  of  the  sea 
which  is  not  within  the  body  of  a  country.— Molten  sea, 
in  Scrip.,  the  great  brazen  laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
IKLvii.  23-26.— On  the  sea.  (a)  Afloat.  (6)  By  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea ;  on  the  sea-coast. 
A  clear-wall'd  city  on  the  sea.    Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Overseas.  Seeouer.- Perils  of  the  sea.  Seepera.— 
Pustules  of  the  sea.  See  jmstuZe.- Sargasso  Sea.  See 
sargasso.— Sea,  laws.  See  towl.— Short  sea,  a  sea  in 
which  the  waves  are  irregular,  broken,  and  interrupted, 
so  as  frequently  to  break  over  a  vessel's  bow,  side,  or 
quarter. —  The  four  seas,  the  seas  bounding  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west. — ^e  narrow* 
sea.  See  narroui.— To  go  to  sea,  to  follow  the  sea, 
to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  sailor. — To  (luarter  the 
sea.    See  quarterK 

sea^ti  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  see^. 

sea-acom  (se'a'^kdm),  n.  A  barnacle;  one  of 
the  Balamdse. 

sea-adder  (se'ad''6r),  n.  1.  The  fif teen-spined 
stickleback,  SpinacMa  vulgaris :  same  as  adder- 
fish.  [Local,  Eng.]  —  3.  One  of  certain  pipe- 
fishes, as  Nerophis  sequoreus  and  N.  ophidian. 
[Local,  Eng.  (Cornwall).] 

sea-anchor  (se'ang^kor),  n.  1.  The  anchor 
lying  toward  the  sea  when  a  ship  is  moored. — 
2.  A  floating  anchor  used  at  sea  in  a  gale  to 
keep  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind:  same  as  drag- 
sheet.    Also  called  drift-anchor. 

sea-anemone  (se'a-nem.''o-ne),  n.  An  actinia; 
a  coelenterate  of  tie  class  AcUnozoa  and  order 
Malacodermata,  of  which  there  are  several  fam- 
ilies besides  the  Actiniidee,  many  genera,  and 
numerous  species.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
cylindrical  form  of  the  body,  which  is  soft,  fleshy,  and 
capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  The  same  aper- 
ture serves  for  mouth  and  vent,  and  is  furnished  with 
tentacles,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  seizes  and  secures 
its  food,  and  which  when  expanded  give  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  flower.  The  tentacles  may  be  very  numer- 
ous, in  some  cases  exceeding  200  in  number.  When  fully 
expanded  the  appearance  of  the  sea-anemones  in  all  their 
varieties  ot  color  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  upon  the 
slightest  touch  the  tentacles  can  be  quickly  retracted  with- 
in the  mouth-aperture.  Sea-anemones  are  all  marine,  and 
are  found  on  the  searshore  of  most  countries.  See  cuts 
under  AeHnozoa,  eancrisocial,  Edwardsia,  and  Metridium. 
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sea-angel  (se'an^'jel), ».  The  angel-flsh,  Squa- 
iina  angelus.     See  cut  under  angel-fish. 

sea-ape  (se'ap),  n.  l.  Same  a,s sea-fox.— 2.  The 
sea-otter:  so  called  from  its  gambols. 

When  holding  a  fore-paw  over  their  eyes  in  order  to 
look  about  them  with  more  distinctness,  they  are  called 
sea-apes.  B.  Partridge. 

sea-apple  (se'ap*l),  ».  Same  as  sea-cocoantit. 
See  cocoanut. 

sea-apron  (se'a'''prun),  n.     A  kind  of  kelp  or 
marine  plant  {Laminaria)  having  broad  flat- 
tened fronds.    See  kelp^. 
sea-arrow  (se'ar'6), n.   1.  Asquid  or  calamary 
of  elongated  form,  as  of  the  genus  Ommastre- 
phes;  a  flying-squid:  so  called  from  their  dart- 
ing out  of  the  water. — 3.  An  arrow-worm;  any 
member  of  the  Sagittidee.  See  cut  under  Sagitta. 
sea-ash  (se'ash),  n.    The  southern  prickly-ash, 
Xantho3>ylvM  Clava-Hereulis.    See  priekly-ash. 
sea-asparagus  (se'as-par'a-gus),  n.    A  soft- 
shelled  crab,  as  CalUneetes  hastatus. 
sea-bank  (se'bangk),  m.     1.  The  sea-shore. 
In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 11. 

2.  A  bank  or  mole  to  defend  against  the  sea. 

sea-bar  (se'bar),  n.    The  sea-swallow  or  tern. 

sea-barley  (se''''bar'li),  n.    See  Mordeum. 

sea-barrow  (se'bar''''6),  n.  The  egg-case  of  a 
ray  or  skate :  so  called  from  its  shape,  like  that 
of  a  hand-barrow:  same  as  mermaid^ s-purse. 

sea-basket  (se'bas''''ket),  n.  Same  as  basket- 
fish. 

sea-bass  (se'bas),  n.  1.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Serranidse,  Ceniropristts  furvus,  distinguished 
by  its  peculiar  caudal  fin  and  its  conspicuous 


Sea-bass  ( Centropristis/urvus). 

colors,  the  body  being  brown  or  black  and  more 
or  less  mottled  with  pale  longitudinal  stripes 
along  the  rows  of  scales,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon fishes  in  the  New  York  markets,  and  is  locally  called 
Uaek  sea-bass,  black  perch,  blackfish,  blue  bass,  and  bluejixh. 
3.  A  seisenoid  fish,  Cynoscion  nohilis,  related  to 
the  weakfish  of  the  eastern  United  States,  but 
much  larger.  It  occurs  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  also  called  white  sea-bass,  and 
sea-salmon. — 3.  The  sturgeon,  Ampenser  trans- 
montanus.  Jordan  and  Gilbert.  [Pacific  coast, 
U.  S.] — 4.  Same  as  drum^,  11  (c). 

sea-bat  (se'bat),  n.  1.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Plataeidse.  See  cut  under  Platax. —  2.  A  mal- 
theoidfish,3foKfee  vesperUlio :  same  as  bat-fish,  1. 

sea-bean  (se'ben),  n.  1.  The  seed  of  a  legu- 
minous climbing  plant,  Entada  seandens,  grow- 
ing in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  its  pods.  (See  simitar- 
pod.  )  The  seeds  or  beans  are  some  two  inches  broad  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  have  a  bard  polished  exterior,  and  are 
often  converted  into  trinkets.  They  are  sometimes  carried 
by  ocean  currents  to  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  Norway. 

2.  One  of  numerous  different  species  of  small 
univalve  shells  of  the  family  Trhiidse,  as  Trivia 
pedieulus  of  the  West  Indies,  T.  californica,  etc. 
These  somewhat  resemble  coffee-beans  in  size  and  stiape, 
but  are  of  various  pretty  colors,  as  pink,  and  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  fancy  shellwork,  etc. 

3.  The  operculum  or  Ud  of  the  aperture  of  any 
shell  of  the  family  Turbirddse,  as  the  common 
Turbo  pliaraonis  of  the  East  Indies.  These  objects 
vary  in  size  with  the  several  species,  and  are  of  different 
colors,  as  red,  green,  brown,  etc.,  or  variegated.  They  are 
thick,  solid,  and  somewhat  stony,  generally  plano-convex, 
the  flat  side  showing  subspiral  lines,  the  other  smooth. 
They  are  gathered  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for  various 
superstitious  and  Imaginaiy  medicinal  purposes,  being 
worn  about  the  neck  as  amulets  or-carried  in  the  pocket 
as  "lucky  stones."  They  are  also  polished  and  used  for 
watch-chaiTus,  jeweliy-settiugs,  etc. 

sea-bear  (se'bar),  n.  l.  The  white  or  polar 
bear,  Vrsus  or  Thalassarctos  mariUmtis.  See  cut 
under  lear^. —  2.  The  fur-seal  Callorhinus  w- 
sinus,  of  the  North  Pacific,  which  affords  the 
sealskin  of  commerce.  (See  fur-seal.)  Thename 
is  also  common  to  the  various  smaller  otaries  or  fur-seals 
of  southern  and  antarctic  waters  (species  of  Arctocepha- 
lus),  as  distinguished  from  the  larger  hair-seals  called  sea- 
lions. 
3.  See  seiche. 
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sea-beard  (se'berd),  n.    A  marine  plant,  Cla- 
dophora  ru^estris. 
sea-beast  (se'best),  n.    A  beast  of  the  sea. 

That  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  t  200. 

sea-beat  (se'bet),  a.  Beaten  by  the  sea ;  lashed 

by  the  waves.  . ,   , 

Darkness  cover  d  o  er 
The  face  of  things ;  along  the  safieo*  shore 
Satiate  we  slept.  Pope,  Odysiey, 

sea-beaten  (se'be*tn),  a.    Same  as  sea-beat. 

sea-beaver  (se'be"v6r),  n.  The  sea-otter,  M- 
hydris  marina. 

sea-beet  (se'bet),  n.    See  leefi-. 

sea-bells  (se'belz),  n.  pi.  A  species  of  bind- 
weed, Calystegia  (Con/volvulus)  SoldaneUff,  bear- 
ing pink  funnel-shaped  flowers,  and  growing  in 
sea-sands  on  European  and  Pacific  coasts. 

sea-belt  (se'belt),  n.  A  plant,  the  sweet  fucug, 
Laminaria  saccharina,  which  grows  upon  stones 
and  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  the  fronds  of  which 
resemble  a  belt  or  girdle.  See  Laminaria  and 
kambou. 

sea-bent  (se'bent),  n.    See  Ammofphila. 

seaberry  (se'ber^l),  n. ;  pi.  sedberries  (-iz).  See 
Haloragis  and  Bliagodia. 

sea-bindweed  (se'bind''wed),  n.  Same  as  sea- 
bells. 

sea-bird  (se'bferd);  n.  A  marine  or  pelagic  weh- 
footed  bird;  a  sea-fowl:  a  name  of  no  specific 
application. 

sea-biscuit  (se'bis*kit),  n.  Ship-biscuit;  sea- 
bread. 

sea-blite  (se'blit),  n.    See  hlite^. 

sea-blubber  (se'blub^^r),  n.  An  acaleph  or 
sea-nettle ;  a  jellyfish ;  a  sea-jelly.  Also  sea- 
blub.    See  cuts  imder  acaleph  and  Discophora. 

seaboard  (se'bord),  n.  and  a.    [Early  mod.  E. 
also  sea-bord;  <  sea  +  board.]    I.  n.  The  sea- 
shore ;  the  coast-line ;  the  sea-coast ;  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  sea, 
ll,  a.  Bordering  on  or  adjoining  the  sea. 

There  shall  a  Lion  from  the  sea^bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roaring. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  in.  iiL  47. 

sea-boat  (se'bot),  n.  1.  A  vessel  considered 
with  reference  to  her  sea-going  qualities  or  be- 
havior at  sea:  as,  a  good  or  a  bad  sea-boat, — 
2.  A  sea-bug.  . 

sea-bookf  (se'b^),  n.  An  old  name  for  a  nauti- 
cal map.    See  the  quotation. 

When  the  loxodromic  maps  first  came  into  existence, 
hand-books  with  Sailing  directions  were  written  to  accom- 
pany them;  hence  the  titles  *' sailing-directions,"  "sea- 
books,"  portulani  (by  which  word  actual  maps  were  after- 
wards meant),  or  cartas  da  marear.    Mneyc.  Brit.,  XV.  519. 

sea-bordt,  n.  and  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  «co- 

board. 
sea-bordering  (se'bdr'dfer-ing),  a.     Bordering 

or  lying  on  the  sea. 

Those  sea-bord'ring  shores  of  ours  that  point  at  France. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xvii.  3S8. 

sea-bom  (se'b&m),  a.  Bom  of  the  sea;  pro- 
duced by  the  sea. 

But  they. 
Like  Ne{)tuue  and  his  seorbam  niece,  shall  be 
The  shining  glories  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Waller,  To  My  Lord  Admiral. 

sea-borne  (se'bom),  a.    Carried  on  the  sea. 
This  ordinance  regulates,  in  five  clauses,  the  sale  of  the 
common  seorbome  articles  of  food. 

English  QUds  (E.  K  T.  S.),  p.  342. 

sea-bottle  (se'bot'''l),  n.    A  seaweed,  Valonia 
utriaularis :  so  called  from  the  vesicular  fronds. 
sea-bound  (se 'bound),  a.    1.  Bounded  by  the 
sea. — 2.  On  the  way  to  or  bound  for  the  sea. 
sea-bow  (se'bo),  n.    A  prismatic  bow  formed 
when  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  spray  of  break- 
ing waves,  being  reflected  and  refracted  there- 
by just  asby  drops  of  rain.    See  rainbow. 
sea-boy  (se'boi),  n.    A  boy  employed  on  board 
ship;  a  saUor-boy.     [Bare.] 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude. 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night .  .  . 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  W. 

sea-brant  (se'brant), «.  1.  The  brant- or  brent- 
goose.—2.  The  velvet-duck  or  wMte-winged 
scoter.     rPortsmouth,  New  Hampshire.] 

sea-breacn  (se'breeh),  n.  Irruption  of  the  sea 
by  breaking  banks,  dikes,  etc. 

Let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  mad  sea-breae?i,  which  111  either  tnm. 
Or  perish  with  it.         Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  3. 

sea-bream  (se'brem),  n.  1 .  One  of  several  spa- 
roid  fishes ;  with  some  authors,  the  Sparidse  in 
general.    The  common  sea-bream  is  Pagetlus  centrodon- 


sea-bream 

(M».    The  Spanish  sea-bream  is  P.  iogaraveo.    The  hlaclc 
sea-bream  is  CanCAonu  Uneatiis.    The  beclter,  P.  eruthri- 
nu»,  is  lEDOwn  as  kiiiff  of  the  eea-brecum. 
2.  A  flBh  of  tlie  family  Bramidse,  Srama  or  Le- 


Sea-bream  iSrttma  or  Lepodus  rayt). 

podwa  rayi,  distantly  related  to  the  mackerels 
and  dolphins. 

sea-breeze  (se'brez), /i.  A  breeze  blowing  from 
the  sea  toward  the  land ;  specifically,  in  meteor. , 
a  diurnal  breeze  felt  near  the  sea-ooast,  setting 
in  from  the  sea  about  10  a.  m.,  reaching  its 
greatest  strength  from  2  to  3  p.  M.,  and  dying 
away  about  sunset.  The  sea-breeze  and  the  oorre- 
sponaing  laud-breeze  together  constitute  a  local  to-and- 
fco  circulation  due  to  the  heating  of  the  land  above  the 
ocean  temperature  during  the  day  and  the  cooling  below 
it  during  the  night.  The  upper  strata  ot  the  air  that 
have  become  heated  and  expanded  flow  oH  seaward,  and 
produce  an  increased  pressure  a  short  distance  from  the 
land.  This  increment  of  pressure  initiates  the  sea-breeze, 
which  extends  a  few  miles  inland,  with  a  strength  de- 
pending on  the  temperature-gradient  and  on  the  local 
topography.  Hence  it  is  most  strongly  marked  in  equa- 
torial and  tropical  regions,  where  the  diurnal  range  of 
temperature  and  the  contrasts  between  ocean  and  land 
temperatures  are  greatest;  but  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
even  in  arctic  regions.  Steep  slopes  and  mountain-ranges 
near  the  coast  intensify  the  sea-breeze  by  increasing  the 
energy  of  convection-currents,  which  in  turn  create  a  de- 
mand for  a  greater  local  surface  indraft.  By  balloon  ob- 
servations the  depth  of  the  aearbreeze  at  Coney  Island 
has  been  found  to  be  between  300  and  400  feet.  It  is 
mainly  the  daily  sea-breeze  which  renders  the  summer 
climate  of  the  sea-shore  markedly  invigorating  and  re- 
freshing. 

sea-brief  (se'bref),  n.    Same  as  sea-letter. 

sea-bristle  (se'bris"l),  n.  A  sertularian  polyp, 
Phimularia  setosa. 

sea-bucktborn  (se'buk''tb6m),  n.  See  Bippo- 
phae. 

sea-bug  (se'bug),  n.  A  coat-of-mail  shell.  See 
cuts  under  CMton  and  Poh/placophora. 

sea-bugloss  (se'bu"glos),  n.    See  Mertenaia. 

sea-buUt  (se'bUt),  a.    1.  Built  for  the  sea. 

The  sect-built  forts  in  dreadful  order  move. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  57. 

2.  Built  on  the  sea. 
sea-bumblebee  (s^'bum'^bl-be),  n.    The  little 

auk,  Mergulus  alle  or  Alle  nigricans:  also  called 

sea-dove,  doveMe,  rotche,  pine-Jcnot,  etc.    See  out 

\mdi6i dovekie.  [Provinoetown,Massachusetts.] 
sea-bun  (se'bun),»t.    A  spatangoid  sea-urchin; 

a  heart-urchin. 
sea-burdock  (s^'b^r^dok),  n.    Clotbur,  Xan- 

thium  strumarium. 

sea-butterfly  {se'hnf'kv-M),  n.    See  iutterfly. 
sea-cabbage  (se'kab"aj),  n.     1.  See  Cramibe,  2; 

also  sea-kale,  under  Icale. — 3.  See  Icambou. 
sea-cactus  (se'kak"tus),  n.    A  pedate  holothu- 

rian  of  the  family  Thyomdse. 
sea-calf  (se'kaf),  «.     The  common  seal,  Phoca 

vituKna  ;  the  harbor-seal.   See  cut  under  Phoca. 
The  lea-calf,  or  seal,  [is]  so  called  from  the  noise  he 

makes  like  a  calf.  N.  drew.  Museum. 

sea-campion  (se'kam'''pi-on),  n.    See  campion. 
sea-canary  (se'ka-na'''ri),  n.    The  white  whale. 


sea-cap  (se'kap), «.     1.  A  cap  made  to  be  worn 
at  sea. 

I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 

Sliak.,  T.  N.,  ilL  4.  364. 

2.  A  basket-shaped  sponge  which  sometimes 
attains  great  size,  found  in  Florida. 
sea-captain  (se'kap'''tan),  n.  The  commanding 
ofSoer  of  a  sea-going  vessel ;  a  master  mariner : 
a  term  more  frequently  used  in  connection  with 
the  merchant  service  than  with  the  navy. 

Martin,  her  son,  had  gone  to  be  a  sea-captain  in  com- 
mand of  a  goodly  bark  which  his  fond  mother  had  built 
for  him  with  her  own  dowry  increased  by  years  of  hoard- 
ings. TJie  AttamMc,  LXV.  90. 

sea-cardt  (se'kard),  w.    1.  The  card  of  the  mari- 
ners' compass. 

The  Btreight  lines  in  sea-cardes,  representing  the  32. 
points  of  the  oompasse.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  417. 

2.  A  chart  or  map  of  the  ocean  or  of  some  part 
of  it. 

The  point  to  the  north  which  makes  this  bay  [Con- 
tessa]  u  not  brought  out  far  enough  to  the  east  in  the 
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common  maps,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  there  was  an- 
other bay  to  the  north  of  this ;  the  whole,  according  to 
the  sea-cards,  being  the  bay  of  Contessa. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  il.  148. 

sea-carnation  (se'kar-na"shon),  «.  A  kind  of 
sea-anemone ;  a  sea-pink. 

sea-cat  (se'kat),  «.  A  name  of  various  animals, 
(o)  The  sea-bear  or  fur-seal.  (6)  The  chimera,  Chimiera 
moKslrosa,a&s\i.  (c)'nievo\i-&iii,AnarrMchaslupus.  See 
cut  under  Anarrldchas.  (d)  The  greater  weever,  TracM- 
nus  draeo,  a  flsh.  (e)  A  squid  or  cuttlefish :  translating  an 
old  Dutch  name  (zeekaX)  of  Eumphius.   (/)  Any  sea-catfish. 

sea-caterpillar  (se'kat"6r-pil-ar),  n.  A  marine 
worm  of  the  genus  Polynoe;  a  scaleback. 

sea-catfish  (se'kaf'fish),  n.  A  marine  siluroid 
fish  of  any  of  the  'genera  Tacliiswnis  or  Arius. 
Qaleiohthys,  and  Mhtrichthys  (or  Felichthys). 
The  eastern  American  sea-catfish  is  TacMsurus  felis, 
found  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Florida,  and  attaining  a  length  of  2  feet.  JElurUMhys 
(or  PeluMhys)  marirms  is  another  eastern  American  sea- 
cat.    See  cuts  under  Ariinx  and  gaf-topsaU. 

sea-catgut  (se'kat "gut),  n.  A  common  sea- 
weed, CJiorda  fiVwm:  same  as  sea-lace.    [Ork- 

sea-cauliflower  (se'kft'li-flou-6r),  n.  A  polyp, 
Aloyonimm  multiflorum. 

sea-centiped  (se'sen"ti-ped),  ».  l.  One  of  sev- 
eral large  marine  errant  annelids,  as  of  the  ge- 
nus Eunice :  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  numerous  parapodia  to  the  legs  of  centi- 
peds. —  2.  An  isopod  of  the  taraily  Idoteidas. 
sea-change  (se'chanj),  n.  A  change  vrrought 
by  the  sea. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doui  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Shdk.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  400. 

sea-chart  (se'ohart),  n.  A  marine  map.  See 
chart,  1. 

Some  say  that  it  [Cyprus]  was  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  long,  others  two  hundred ;  but  the  modem  sea 
carts  make  it  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  length, 
and  sixty-two  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  210. 

sea-chestnut  (se'ches"nut),  n.  A  sea-urchin : 
so  called  from  the  rough  spines,  like  the 
prickles  of  a  chestnut-bur. 

sea-chickweed  (se'chik"wed),  n.  A  seaside 
species  of  sandwort,  Arenaria  peploides,  with 
very  fleshy  leaves.    Also  sea-purslane. 

sea-clam  (se'klam),  ».  1.  The  surf-clam, 
Maetra  soUdissima,  a  large  heavy  bivalve,  used 
for  food,  sharing  with  some  others  the  names 
of  hen-clam,  rovmd  clam,  etc. — 2.  A  clam, 
clamp,  or  forceps  closed  by  a  weight,  for  use 
with  deep-sea  sounding-lines — Arctic  sea-clam, 
Mya  tnmcata,  the  chief  food  of  the  walrus. 

sea-cloth  (se'kldfch),  n.  TAea*.,  a  painted  cloth 
used  on  the  stage  to  represent  the  water  of  the 
sea. 

sea-coalt  (se'kol),  n.  [<  ME.  *seoole,  <  AS.  *ssb- 
col  (glossing  L.  gagates,  jet),  <  «as,  sea,  +  col, 
coal.]  Fossil  coal,  or  coal  dug  from  the  earth : 
so  called  because  it  was  first  brought  to  Lon- 
don from  Newcastle  by  sea.  Such  coal  was  also 
called  jyit-coal  and  earth-coat,  to  distinguish  it  from  char- 
coal. As  the  use  of  fossil  coal  became  general  in  England, 
so  that  it  came  to  rank  as  the  most  important  of  fuels, 
these  prefixes  were  dropped,  and  the  material  is  now 
called  simply  coal,  while  the  combustible  prepared  from 
wood  by  charring  it  in  pits  or  kilns  is  called  charcoal. 

JlTe'U  have  a  posset  for 't  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the 
latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.      Shdk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1.  4.  9. 

sea-coast  (se'kost),  n.  The  land  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  sea ;  the  coast — Sea-coast  artil- 
lery.   See  artUlery. 

sea-cob  (se'kob),  n.    A  sea-gull.    Bay. 

sea-cock  (se'kok),  n.  1.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Trigla,  as  T.  cucuTms;  a  gurnard. —  2.  The  sea- 
plover,  Squatarola  helmetica.  [Mauie.]-^3.  In  a 
marine  steam-engine,  a  cock  or  valve  in  the  in- 
jection water-pipe  which  passes  from  the  sea 
to  the  condenser,  it  is  supplementary  to  the  ordinary 
cock  at  the  condenser,  and  is  intended  to  serve  in  case 
this  should  be  injured. 

4.  Any  cook  or  valve  communicating  through 
a  vessel's  hull  with  the  sea. — 5.  A  sea-rover 
or  viking.    KingsUy. 

sea-cockroach  (se'kok"r6oh),  n.  An  anomu- 
rous  crustacean  of  the  genus  Bemipes. 

sea-cocoanut  (se'ko"ko-nut),  n.    See  cocoarmt. 

sea-colander  (se'kuy'an-dfer),  ».  The  popular 
name  for  Agarvm  Twrneri,  a  large  olive  sea- 
weed: so  called  on  account  of  the  roundish 
holes  in  the  fronds.  The  fronds  are  oblong-ovate  in 
general  outline,  with  a  cordate  and  crisped  base,  and  grow 
from  1  to  4  feet  long.  The  perforations  begin  to  be  formed 
after  the  frond  has  attained  a  length  of  2  or  3  Inches. 

sea-colewort  (se'k61"w6rt),  n.  Sea-kale  (which 
see,  under  Icale). 

sea-compass  (se'kum'pas),  n.  The  manners' 
compass. 
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sea-cook  (se'kttk),  n.  A  cook  on  board  ship; 
used  chiefly  in  opprobrium. 

sea-coot  (se'kat),  n.  l.  A  scoter;  a  black  sea- 
duck  of  the  genus  CEdemia.  See  cuts  under 
(Edemia,  scoter,  and  surf-duck. —  2.  The  Ameri- 
can coot,  Fulica  americana. 

sea-cormorant  (se'kdr'mo-rant),  n.  A  cormo- 
rant ;  a  sea-crow. 

sea-corn  (se'k6m),  n.  The  string  of  egg-cap- 
sules of  the  whelk  or  some  similar  gastropod: 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  maize  on  the  cob. 
Also  sea-ear,  sea-muffle,  sea-honeycomb,  sea^eck- 
lace,  etc.    Stand.  Nat.  Mist.,  I.  333. 

sea-cow  (se'kou),  m.  1.  The  walrus.  Also«ea- 
ox,  sea-horse. — 2.  A  lately  extinct  sirenian  of 
the  North  Pacific,  Bhytina  stelleri:  more  fully 
called  arctic,  northern,  or  Steller's  sea-cow.  See 
Bhytina. — 3.  Any  sirenian,  as  the  manatee, 
dugong,  or  haUcore. — 4.  The  hippopotamus: 
translating  a  name  of  the  Dutch  colompts. 

sea-crab  (se'krab),  n.  A  marine  crab;  any 
salt-water  crab,  as  distinguished  from  a  river- 
crab  or  land-crab. 

sea-craft  (se'kraft),  n.  1.  In  ship-building,  a 
former  name  for  the  uppermost  strake  of  ceil- 
ing, which  is  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  is  considered  the  principal  binding 
strake..  Now  usually  called  clamp. —  2.  Skin 
in  navigation. 

sea-crawfish  (se'kr&"flsh),  ».  A  shrimp  or 
prawn ;  especially,  any  member  of  the  Palinuri- 
dse,  as  Falinurus  vulgaris,  or  in  California  P. 
interruptus.    See  cut-under  Palinunis. 

sea-crawler  (se'krfi:"16r),  «.  Any  marine  gas- 
tropod. 

The  young  snails  do  not  undergo  any  transformation 
like  that  of  the  pteropodous  infants  of  the  sea-era/wlers. 
P.  P.  Carpenter,  Lect.  on  Mollusca  (1861),  p.  76. 

sea-crow  (se'lCTQ),  m.  l .  A  local  name  of  various 
birds,  (a)  A  sea-cormorant;  the  cormorant  Phalacro- 
corax  ca/rbo :  so  called  from  its  color,  (b)  A  kind  of  sea- 
gull ;  the  mire-crow  or  pewit-gull,  Chroicocephakis  ridi- 
bundus.  [Local,  British.]  (c)  The  razor-billed  auk.  [Ork- 
ney,] (d)  The  common  skua-  [Local,  British.]  (e)  The 
chough,  Pyrrhocorax  graeulus.  [Ireland.]  (/)  In  the 
United  States :  (1)  The  American  coot,  [NewEng.]  (2) 
The  black  skimmer,  Bhynchops  nigra.  [Atlantic  coast.] 
2.  A  fish,  the  sapphirine  gurnard,  Trigla  M- 
rundo.    [Local,  Eng.] 

sea-cucumber  (se'^'kum-bfer),  n.  Some  or 
any  holothurian;  a  trepang  or  bSehe-de-mer : 
also  called  sea-pudding,  etc.  The  name  refers  to 
the  shape  of  some  of  the  species.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  the  Psotidx,  but  is  the  most  general  popular 
name  of  holothurians.  See  cuts  under  Peniact'^se  and 
Holathurimdea. 

sea-cudweed  (se'kud"wed),  n,  A  cottony  com- 
posite herb,  Diotis  mariti/ma,  found  in  the  Old 
World  on  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  shores. 

sea-cunny  (se'kun'i),  n.  A  helmsman  in  ves- 
sels manned  by  lascars  in  the  East  India  trade. 

sea-cushion  (se'kush'un),  n.    Same  as  lady's- 


sea-dace  (se'das), ».  1.  A  sea-perch.  [Local, 
Eng.] — 2.  The  common  English  bass.  See  cut 
under  Labrax.    [Kent,  Eng.] 

sea-dafEbdil  (se'daf'o-dil),  n.  A  plant  belong- 
ing to  species  of  the  related  amaryUidaceous 
genera  Pancratium  and  BymenoeaUis,  which 
produce  showy  fragrant  flowers.  The  plant  spe- 
cifically so  called  is  3.  (Ismene)  calathma  of  Peru.  An- 
other species  is  P.  TnariUmwrn,  found  in  salt-marshes  in 
southern  Europe  and  the  southeastern  United  States.  See 
Pancratium. 

sea-daisy  (se'da"zi),  n.  The  lady's-eushion, 
Armeria  vulgaris.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sea-devil  (se'dev"l),  n.  Aname  of  various  fishes. 
(a)  A  devil-fish ;  an  enormous  ray,  Ceratoptera  vampyrus 
or  Mania  birostris :  so  called  from  its  huge  size,  horned 
head,  dark  color,  and  threatening  aspect.  See  cut  under 
devil-fish,  (b)  The  ox-ra.y,  Dicerobatis  giomee.  EneycDitA. 
(c)  The  angler,  fishing-frog,  or  toad-fish,  Lophius  piscato- 
nus.  See  cut  under  angler,  (d)  The  angel-fish,  Squatina 
angelws.  See  cut  under  angd-ftsh.  [Local,  Eng.]  (e)  A 
giant  squid  or  large  poulp.  See  the  quotation  under 
poiulv. 

sea-dog  (se'dog),  ».  1.  The  harbor-seal,  Pfeoca 
vituUna;  the  sea-calf ;  also  (in  California),  one 
of  the.  eared  seals,  Zalophus  californianus.  See 
cuts  under  Phoca  and  Zalophus. — 2.  The  dog- 
fish, Squalus  acanthias,  a  kind  of  shark. —  3.  A 
sailor  who  has  been  long  afloat;  an  old  sailor. 

What  Englishman  can  forget  the  names  of  Benbow, 
Booke,  and  Cloudesley  Shovel?  They  were  not  always 
successful — as  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  old  sea-dog. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  206. 

4t.  A  pirate ;  a  privateer. 

The  Channel  swarmed  with  sea-dogs,  as  they  were  called, 

who  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 

J.  E.  Green,  Short  Hist.  Eng.,  vil. 

5.  laher.,  a  bearing  representing  a  beast  nearly 
like  a  talbot  or  alan,  but  with  the  addition 
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of  a  tail  like  that  of  a  triton,  and  sometimes 
with  a  sort  of  serrated  fin  along  the  l>ack,  con- 
tinued down  the  tail.  The  body  is  covered  with 
scales. 
seardotterel  (se'dot*6r-el),  n.  1 .  The  tnmstone, 
Strepsilas  interpres. — 2.  Same  as  ring-dotterel. 
[Local,  British.] 
sea-dove  (se'duv),  n.  The  dovekie  or  rotehe, 
AUe  nigricans;  the  little  auk.  See  cut  under 
dovehie. 
sea-dragon  (se'drag'on),  n.  1 .  A  fish,  Pegasus 
draco;  a  flying  sea-horse.  See  cut  under  Peja- 
sidsB. —  3.  A  Mnd  of  dragonet.  See  cut  under 
CalUonymus. 
sea-drake  (se'drak),  n.  1.  A  sea-crow  or  sea- 
cormorant.  Encyc.  Diet.  [Local,  British.]  — 
2.  The  male  eider-duck.  [New  Eng.] 
sea-duck  (se'duk),  n.  1.  A  duck  of  the  family 
AnatidsB  and  subfamily  FuUguUnse,  having  the 
hind  toe  lobate,  and  often  found  on  salt  water. 
(See  Fuligulinie. )  There  are  many  speciea,  to  only  one 
of  whicli  tne  name  pertains  without  a  qualifying  word, 
^ee  def.  2.)  The  antithesis  is  river.duck;  but  many  sear 
ducks — that  is,  F-uLig^insR — are  found  inland.  See  cuts 
under  Nyroca,  CEdemia,  eider,  canvastack,  redhead,  pUd, 
scaup,  scoter,  and  surf -duck. 

2.  Specifically,  the  eider-duck.  [New  Bug.] 
sea-eagle  (se'e'gl),  n.  1.  Any  eagle  of  the  ge- 
nus Haliaetus,  having  the  shank  scaly.  The  bird 
to  which  the  name  most  frequently  attaches  is  H.  aibieUla, 
the  white-tailed  seareagle.  The  bald  eagle,  H.  leucoeeplia- 
lus,  is  another.     The  lai'gest  and  most  magnificent  sea- 
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Sea-eagle  ^NattaStus  fieia^icus). 

ea£le  is  H.  (TTialassoaetus)  pelagicus  of  Kamchatka  and 
other  localities.  This  is  over  3  feet  long,  7  feet  or  more 
In  eictent  of  wings,  the  wing  2  feet,  the  tail  14  inches,  cu- 
neate  and  of  14  feathers ;  the  adult  is  dark-brown,  with 
white  shoulders  and  tail,  bright-yellow  bill  and  feet,  and 
pale-yellow  eyes.  See  also  cut  under  eagle. 
2.  The  white-tailed  fishing-eagle  of  India,  Pa- 
lioaetus  ichthyaetus. — 3.  The  osprey  or  fishing- 
hawk,  Pandion  haliaetus.  See  cut  under  osprey. 
— 4.  The  eagle-ray,  MyliohaUs  aquila,  a  batoid 
fish.  See  cut  under  eagle-ray. 
sea-ear  (se'er),  n.  1.  A  mollusk  of  the  family 
SalioUdse;  an  or- 
mer  or  abalone: 
so  called  from 
the  shape  of  the 
shell.  Among  the 
American  species 
used  or  available  for 

peMl-sheU    and     for  Sea-ear  (ffa/»./&  «<So-c»/a<«). 

food     are     Haiwtis 

ru^escens,  the  red  sea-ear;  H.  splendens,  the  splendid  sea- 
ear;  and  H.  corrugata,  the  rough  searear.    See  also  cut 
under  a^one. 
2.  Same  as  sea-corn.  _ 

sea-eel  (se'el),  n.  [<  ME.  *se-ele,  <  AS.  sse-sel,  < 
s«,  sea,  -I-  iel,  eel.]  Any  eel  caught  in  salt  wa- 
ter; specifically,  a  conger-eel. 

sea-egg  (se'eg),  n.  1.  A  sea-urchin;  a  sea- 
hedgehog  or  echinus ;  a  whore's-egg.  See  cuts 
under  Echinoidea  and  Echinus. —  2.  A  species 
of  medic,  Medicago  Echinus,  with  an  echinate 
pod:  more  fully,  sea-egg  clover. 

sea-elephant  (se'eFe-fant),  n.  The  seal  Jfoc- 
rorhinus  elephanOnus  or  probosddeus,  or  Mo- 
runga  prdboscidea.  it  is  the  largest  of  the  otarles ; 
the  snout  is  prolonged  into  a  proboscis  suggestive  of  an 
elephant's  trunk.  It  is  confined  to  the  higher  latitudes  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  much  hunted  for  its  skin 
and  blubber.  A  similar  though  distinct  species,  M.  an- 
gvgUrosbrU,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  California;  but  the 
other  l^ge  otiules  of  the  ITorth  Pacific  are  of  different 
genera  (j^rrutopias  and  ziUoplius),  and  are  called  sea-lions. 
Also  called  ele^umt-seai.    See  cut  in  next  column. 


Sea-elephaot  (Jifacrerftinus  frobascidtus). 

sea-eringo  (se'e-ring"g6),  n.  A  plant,  Eryngium 
maritimum.    See  erimgo  and  Eryngium. 

sea-fan  (se'fan),  n.  An  aleyonarian  polyp  of 
the  suborder  Gorgoniacea,  and  especially  of  the 
family  GorgoniiSe,  as  Rhipidogorgia  flahellum. 
See  cuts  under  Aleyonaria,  coral,  and  Bhipido- 
gorgia. 

seamrer  (se'far"6r),  n.    [<  sea  +  fare^  +  -eri. 
Cf .  seafaring.'l    One  whose  Ufe  is  spent  in  voy- 
aging on  the  ocean;  a  sailor;  a  mariner. 
Some  mean  s«o-/orer  in  pursuit  of  gain. 

W.  Broome,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  vlii.  180. 

seafaring  (se'far"ing),  a.  [<  ME.  ssefwrinde, 
seafaring:  seeseaaud/arel,  m.]  Following  the 
business  of  a  seaman ;  customarily  employed 
in  navigation. 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-born. 
Had  f  asten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  masti 
Such  2a  seafaring  TOAu  provide  for  storms. 

SAofc.C.  of  E.,i.  1.  81. 

sea-feather  (se'feTH"6r),  n.  l.  A  polyp  of  the 
family  Pennatulidie ;  a  sea-pen. — 2.  A  polyp, 
Virgularia  grandiflora  ;  the  plumed  sea-feather. 

sea-iennel  {se'fen"el),  n.    Samphire. 

sea-fern  (se'fem),  n.  A.-aj  aleyonarian  polyp 
resembUng  a  fern. 

sea-fight  (se'fit),  n.  An  engagement  between 
ships  at  sea;  a  naval  battle  or  action. 

sea-&r  (se'f er),  m.  A  hydioid  polyp  of  the  fam- 
ily SertularUdse,  as  Sertularia  dbietina. 

sea-fire  (se'fir),  n.  Phosphorescence  at  sea,  as 
that  produced  by  nbctilucas,  or  by  salps,  etc. 

sea-fish  (se'fish),  n.  [<  ME.  *se-fishe,  earlier 
ssefisc,  <  AS.  ssefisc  (=  Icel.  sseflskr),  <  sM,  sea, 
+  fisc,  fish.]    Any  salt-water  or  marine  fish. 

sea-flea  (se'fie),  TO.  Same  as  sa»d-/«a.  S.Spen- 
cer, Priu.  of  Sociol.,  J  60. 

sea-flier  (se'fli"er),  n.  One  of  the  longipennine 
natatorial  sea-birds,  as  gulls,  terns,  petrels,  etc. 

sea-flower  (se'flou'''er),  n.  A  sea-anemone  or 
some  similar  zoantharian. 

sea-foam  (se'fom),  n.  1.  The  froth  or  foam  of 
the  ocean. 

The  merry  seamen  laugh'd  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 
Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 

Scott,  Harmion,  ii.  1. 

2.  Meerschaum :  a  translation  of  the  German 
name,  which  is  due  to  a  popular  idea  that  the 
substance  is  solidified  sea-froth. 

sea-fog  (se'fog),  n.  A  fog  occurring  near  the 
coast,  exten&i^  only  a  mile  or  two  inland,  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  a  current  of  cold  air 
with  the  warmer  saturated  air  over  the  sea. 

sea-folk  (se'fok),  n.  [=  D.  zeevollc  =  Sw.  sjo- 
/oZfc = Dan.  so/oJ/i;,  sea-folk;  as  sea  +  folk.']  Sea- 
faring people. 

The  types  of  this  humble  company  of  shore  and  seafolk, 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  a  homely  bride  and  bridegroom, 
are  English.  Tli£  Academy,  No.  890,  p.  366. 

Seaforthia  (se-for'thi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Eobert 
Brown,  1810),  named  after  Francis,  Lord  Seor- 
forth.']  A  former  genus  of  palms,  now  in- 
cluded in  Ptychosperma. 

sea-fowl  (se'f oul),  n.  [<  ME.  seafoule,  <  AS.  sse- 
fugel  (=  Icel.  ssefugl),  <  see,  sea,  -I-  fugel,  fowl.] 
A  sea-bird;  coUeetively,  sea-birds. 

sea-fox  (se'foks),  n.  The  fox-shark  or  thrasher, 
Alopias  vulpes:  so  called  fi'om  the  long  tail, 
likened  to  the  brush  of  a  fox.  It  attains  a 
length  of  12  or  15  feet.  Also  called  sea-ape. 
See  cut  under  Alopias. 

sea-front  (se'fmnt),  n.  The  side  or  edge  of  the 
land  bordering  on  the  sea;  also,  the  side,  as  of 
a  building,  wmch  looks  toward  the  sea. 

We  can  trace  out  the  long  line  of  the  sea-front  of  the 
palace  which  became  a  city. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  142. 

sea-firoth  (se'fr6th),  n.  [<  ME.  seefroth;  <  sea 
+  froth.']  1.  The  froth  or  foam  of  the  sea. — 
2t.  Seaweeds. 

Other  so  dolven  kesteth  seefroth  ynne. 

Palladitis,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
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Seefroth  the  Srthe  is  goo 
To  honge  upp,  and  the  Vth  he  saithe  a  sithe 
Made  for  lupyne  is  upp  to  honge  aswltbe. 

PcOladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),p.  126. 

sea-ftirbelow  (se'f6r'''be-16),  n.  A  name  of 
various  seaweeds,  especially  of  the  genus  La- 
minaria. 

sea-gage  (se'gaj),  n.  1.  The  depth  that  a 
vessel  sinks  in  the  water. — 2.  A  form  of  sound- 
ing-instrument in  which  the  depth  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  registered  pressure  of  a  column 
of  air  or  liquid.  A  tide-gage  and  a  sea-gage  are  essen- 
tially different.  A  Ode-gage  is  an  instrument  to  register 
the  amount  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  a  place;  a 
sea^gage  is  any  instrument  for  determining  the  depth  of 
the  sea. 

sea-gasket  (se'gas^et),  n.     Same  as  furling. 

sea-gates  (se'gats),  n.  pi.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  a 
supplementary  pair  of  gates  opening  outward, 
sometimes  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock  or 
tidal  basin  in  exposed  situations,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  a  heavy  sea. 

sea-ghe&n  (se'g6r''kin),  n.  One  of  several 
small  holothurians ;  a  sea-cucumber. 

sea-gilliflower  (se'jil''i-flou-6r),  n.  The  com- 
mon thrift,  Armeria  vulgaris. 

sea-ginger  (8e'jin"j6r),  n.  Millepore  coral,  as 
Millepora  alcinus,  which  bites  the  tongue  like 
ginger.    [West  Indies  and  Florida.] 

sea-girdle  (se'g6r"dl),  n.  A  seaweed,  the  Lami- 
naria  digitata :  same  as  hanger,  7. 

sea-girt  (se'gfert),  a.  Girt  or  surrounded  by  the 
water  of  the  sea  or  ocean :  as,  a  sea-girt  isle. 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel. 

Byron,  Ohilde  Harold,  ii  28, 

sea-god  (se'god),  n.  A  marine  deity;  a  divin- 
ity looked  upon  as  presiding  over  the  ocean  or 
sea,  as  Neptune. 

The  syrens 
.  .  .  there  the  highest-going  billows  crown. 
Until  some  lusty  sea-god  pulled  them  down. 

B.  Jonstm,  Masques,  Neptune's  Triumph. 

sea-goddess  (se'god"es),  n.  A  female  deity  of 
the  ocean;  a  marine  goddess.    Pope, 

sea-going  (se'g6"ing),  a.  _  1.  Designed  or  fit 
for  going  to  sea,  as  a  vesse'l. 

In  the  model  of  the  sea-going  vessels  there  has  appa- 
rently been  little  change  from  the  first. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xz. 

2.  Seafaring. 

Subsequently  the  Greeks  themselves  became  a  sea-going 
people,  and  little  by  little  drove  the  Phoenicians  back  from 
the  coasts  of  Eui'opean  Greece. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Int.,  p.  xxxvit 

3.  Catadromous,  as  a  fish. 

sea-goose  (se'gos),  n.  1.  A  dolphin:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  snout. — 2.  A  phalarope, 
either  Phalaropus  fulica/rvus  or  LoMpes  hyper- 
ioreus.     [New  England  to  Labrador.] 

Both  known  by  the  .  .  .  inappropriate  though  curions 
name  of  sea-geese.     Comes,  Proc.  PbUa.  Acad.,  1861,  p.  229. 

sea-goosefoot  (se'gos^fut),  n.    See  goosefoot. 
sea-gourd  (se'gord),  n.    Any  member  of  the 

Bhopalodinidee. 
sea-gown  (se'goun),  n.    A  skirted  garment  or 

wrapper  meant  to  be  worn  at  sea. 

Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarf'd  about  me,  m  the  dark 
Groped  I  to  find  out  them.    ShOk. ,  Hamletj  v.  %  13. 

My  Guide  carried  mySea-govm,  which  was  my  covering 
in  the  night,  and  my  Pillow  was  a  Log  of  Wood :  but  1 
slept  very  well,  tho  the  weakness  of  my  body  did  now  re- 
quire better  accommodation.    Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  91, 

sea-grape  (se'grap),  TO.  1.  See^rope. — 2.  The 
grape-tree  or  seaside  grape,  Coccoloba  uvifera. 
See  grape-tree. — 3.  A  glasswort,  Salicomia 
heriacea. — 4.  pi.  The  clustered  egg-cases  o£ 
squids,  cuttles,  and  other  cephalopods.  Some- 
times they  are  numerous  enough  to  choke  the 
dredges  and  interfere  with  oystering. 

sea-grass  (se'gras),  n.  1.  The  thrift,  Armeria 
vulgaris,  and  also  one  of  the  glassworts,  Sali- 
comia herbacea,  both  seaside  plants ;  also,  the 
eel-grass  (Zostera  marina),  the  tassel-grass(Jjap- 
pia  mariUma),  the  gulf  weed  (Sargassum),  and 
probably  other  marine  plants. —  2.  A  variety  of 
cirrus  cloud  whose  form  suggests  the  name :  it 
is  a  forerunner  of  stormy  weather. 

sea-green  (se'gren),  Ji.' and  m.  I.  a.  Having  a 
luminous  bluish-green  color,  suggesting  that 
sometimes  seen  in  sea-water. 

II.  n.  1.  A  rich  bluish  green  of  high  lumi- 
nosity.—  2.  Ground  overflowed  by  the  sea  in 
spring  tides. 

sea-gudgeon  (se'guj^on),  n.    See  gudgeon^. 

sea-gull  (se'gul),  n.  "A  gull;  any  bird  of  the 
subfamily  Larinse,  most  of  which  fly  over  the 
sea  aswell  as  inlandwaters.    Some  of  the  larger 
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terns  {Sterninse)  receive  the  same  name.  See 
cut  under  gull^. 

seah  (se'a),  n.  [Heb.]  A  Jewish  dry  measm-e 
containing  nearly  14  pints.     Simmonds. 

sea-haar  (se'har),  n.  A  chilly,  piercing  fog  or 
mist  arising  from  the  sea.     [Scotch.] 

sea-hair  (se'har),  n.  A  sertularian  polyp,  as 
Sertularia  operculata. 

sea-hanger  (se'hang"6r),  n.    Same  as  hanger,  7. 

sea-hare  (se'har),  n.  A  mollusk  of  the  family 
Aplysiidse.     See  Aplysia. 

sea-hawk  (se'hftk),  n.  A  rapacious  gull-lite 
bird  of  the  genus  Stercorarius  or  Lestris;  a  ja- 
ger ;  a  skua.  See  cut  under  Stercorarius.  Mac- 
ffilUvray. 

sea-heath  (se'heth),  n.    See  Fratikenia. 

sea-hedgehog  (se'hej"hog), ».  l.  Some  or  any 
sea-urchin,  especially  one  having  long  or  large 
spines;  a  sea-egg. — 2.  A  globe-fish;  a  swell- 
flsh;  a  porenpine-fish ;  any  plectognath  with 
prickles  or  spines,  as  that  figured  under  Diodon. 

.sea-hen  (se'henl  «.  1.  The  common  murre 
or  guillemot.  [Local,  British.] — 2.  The  great 
skua,  Stercorarius  skua.  [New  Eng.] — 3.  The 
piper-gurnard.     [Scotch.] 

sea-hog  (se'hog),  n.    A  porpoise;  a  sea-pig. 
The  old  popular  idea  whicli  affixed  the  name  of  Sea- 
Hog  to  the  Porpoise  contains  a  larger  element  of  truth 
than  the  speculations  of  many  accomplished  zoologists  of 
modern  times.  W.  H.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  394. 

,sea-holly  (se'hol'i),  n.  The  eringo,  Eryngium 
maritimum.  Also  sea-holm  and  sea-hulver.  See 
eringo  and  Eryngium. 

sea-holmi  (se'holm),  n.  [<  sea'^  +  holmK  Cf. 
AS.  sseholm,  the  sea.]  A  small  uninhabited 
isle. 

:8ea-holm^  (se'holm),  n.  [<  sea^  +  holm^.']  Sea- 
holly. 

Cornewall  naturally  bringeth  forth  greater  store  of  sea- 
holm  and  sampire  then  is  found  in  any  other  county. 

iJ.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  19. 

:Sea-honeycomb  (se'hun"i-k6m),  n.  Same  as 
sea-eorn. 

sea-horse  (se'hfirs),  n.  1.  A  fabulous  animal 
depicted  with  fore  parts  like  those  of  a  horse, 
and  with  hinder  parts  like  those  of  a  fish.  The 
Nereids  are  fabled  to  have  used  sea-horses  as  riding- 
steeds,  and  Neptune  to  have  employed  them  for  drawing 
his  chariot.  In  the  sea-horse  of  heraldry  a  scalloped  fln 
runs  down  the  back. 

There  in  the  Tempest  is  Neptune  with  his  Tritons  in 

his  Chariot  drawn  with  Sea  Horses  and  Mairmaids  singing. 

Quoted  in  AsMon's  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  254. 

2.  A  hippopotamus. — 3.  A  morse  or  walrus. — 
4.  A  hippocampus ;  any  syngnathous  fish  of  the 
family  Hippocampidse.  See  cut  under  Hippo- 
campidsB. —  5.  The  aeanthopterygian  fish  Agri- 
opus  (or  Congiopodus)  torvus.  See  Agriopus. 
—  Flying  sea-horses,  the  Pegasidm.  See  cat  under  Pe- 
gasidee.—SearilOise  tooth,  the  ivory-yielding  tooth  of 
the  walrus  or  of  the  hippopotamus. 

:Sea-hound  (se'hound),  n.  The  dogfish,  a  kind 
of  shark. 

-sea-hulver  (se'huFver),  n.     Same  as  sea-holly. 

sea-islahd  (se'i^land),  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  fine  long-stapled  variety  of  cotton  grown 
on  the  islands  oft'  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.    See  cotion-plant. 

sea-jelly  (S6'jel"i),  n.  A  jellyfish;  a  sea-blub- 
ber. 

sea-kale  (se'kal),  n.    See  leale  and  Crambe,  2. 

sea-kelp  (se'kelp),  n.     See  kelp^. 

sea-kemp  (se'kemp),  n.    See  JcempK 

sea-kidney  (se'kid"ni),-  n.  A  pennatulaceous 
alcyonarian  polyp  of  the  genus  Eenilla:  so 
called  from  its  shape.    These  polyps  bear  the  poly- 
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reniform  disk,  they  are  free  or  very  loosely  attached  to  the 
sand  where  they  live  at  or  near  low-water  mark.  Some  are 
common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
sea-king  (se'king),  n.  One  of  the  piratical 
Scandinavian  chiefs  who  with  their  followers 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Europe  during  the  early 
medieval  period. 

The  sea-king^  daughter  as  happy  as  fair, 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 

Tennyson,  Welcome  to  Alexandra. 

sea-kittie  (se'kif'i),  n.  The  kittiwake,  a  gull. 
See  cut  imder  MtUwake.  [Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
Eng.] 

seali  (sel),  n.  [Also  Sc.  (retaining  orig.  gut- 
tural) sealgh,  selch,  silch  (see  sealgh) ;  <  ME.  sele, 
<  AS.  seol,  siol,  seolh  =  Icel.  selr  =  Sw.  sjel  (also 
sjel-hund,  'seal-hound')  =  Dan.  seel  (also  sxl- 
hwnd)  =  OHG.  selach,  selah,  MHG.  seleh,  sele, 
a  seal;  perhaps  =  Gr.  aehixo^,  mostly  in  pi. 
asXaxv,  a  sea-fish  (applied  to  all  cartilaginous 
fishes,  including  the  sharks),  a  fish  (see  selachi- 
an); perhaps  orig.  'of  the  sea';  cf.  Gr.  ci/lf,  L. 
«aZ, the  sea: see soZl and saHi.]  1.  Amarinecar- 
nivorons  mammal  of  the  order  Feree,  suborder 
Pinnipedia,  and  family  Phocidse  or  Otariidse; 
any  pinniped  not  a  walrus — for  example,  a  hair- 
seal,  a  fur-seal,  an  eared  seal,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  genera  and  species.  Seals  are  regarded  as 
carnivores  modified  for  aquatic  life.  The  modification  is 
profound,  and  somewhat  parallel  with  that  which  causes 
certain  other  mammals,  the  cetaceans  and  sirenians,  to  re- 
semble fishes  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  limbs.  But  seals  retain  a  coat  of  hair  or  furlike  ordinary 
quadrupeds,  and  an  expression  of  the  face  like  that  of  other 
carnivores.  The  body  is  more  or  less  fusiform,  tapering 
like  that  of  a  fish.  It  is  prone,  and  can  scarcely  be  lifted 
from  the  ground,  so  short  are  the  limbs.  These  are  reduced 
to  mere  flippers,  especially  in  the  true  Phoeidie,  in  which 
the  hind  legs  extend  backward  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
the  position  usual  to  mammals,  but  resemble  the  fiukes 
of  a  cetacean.  In  the  otaries  (Otariidse')  the  limbs  are 
freer  and  less  constrained.  The  latter  have  small  but 
evident  external  ears,  wanting  in  the  former.  The  monk- 
seal,  Monachus  albiuenter,  lives  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
neighboring  Atlantic,  and  a  related  species,  Monachus 
tropicalis,  is  found  between  the  tropics  in  Central  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  waters.  Another  seal,  Phoca  cas- 
mca,  inhabits  inland  waters  of  the  Caspian,  Aral,  and 
Baikal.  But  with  few  exceptions  all  seals  are  maritime 
and  also  extratropical.  They  are  especially  numerous  in 
high  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Among  the 
Phoeidae  may  be  noted  Phoca  mtulina,  the  ordinary  har- 
bor-seal or  sea-calf,  common  in  British  waters  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  often  tamed 
and  exhibited  in  aquaria,  being  gentle  and  docile,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  taught  to  perform  some  amusing  tricks;  it 
is  one  of  the  smaller  species,  usually  from  3  to  5  feet  long, 
and  being  the  best-known,  as  well  as  wide-ranging,  it 
has  many  local  and  fanciful  names.  Phoea  greerUandi- 
ca  (PagopkWus  grcemdandums)  is  the  Greenland  seal,  or 
harp-seal  or  saddleback,  peculiarly  colored,  of  large  size, 
and  an  important  object  of  the  chase.  Pagomys  foetidus 
is  a  smaller  species,  the  ringed  seal  or  floe-rat  of  Green- 
land. Erignathus  barbatus  is  the  great  bearded  or  square- 
flippered  seal  of  Greenland,  attaining  a  length  of  8  or  10 
feet.    Halickaerus  gryphus  is  a  great  gray  seal  of  both 


seal 

don,  Slenmhynchus  (or  Ognwrhimis),  Leptonyctu>tei  (for- 
merly  Leptmyx),  and  Ommatoplioca,  form  the  subfamily 
Stenorhynchinae;  some  of  these  are  known  as  sea-leoparas 
from  their  spotted  colora- 
tion, and  others  as  sterrincks. 
All  the  foregoing  are  Pho- 
cidse,  or  earless  seals,  and 
they  are  also  hair-seals.  But 
the  distinction  between  hair- 
seals  and  fur-seals  is  not, 
properly,  that  between  Pho- 
cidse and  Otariidse,  but  be- 
tween those  members  of  the 
latter  family  which  do  not 
and  those  which  do  have  a 
copious  under-fur  of  com- 
mercial value.  The  larger 
otaries  are  of  the  former 
character;  they  belong  to 
the  genera  Otaria,  Ewme- 
topias,  and  Zalophus,  are  of 
great  size,  and  are  common- 
ly called  sea-lions;  they  are 
of  both  the  northern  and  the 
southern  hemisphere,  chiefly 
in  Paciflc  waters,  and  do  not 
occur  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  southern  fur-seals  or 
sea-bears  are  species  of  Are- 
tocepJialus,  and  among  the 
smaller  otaries.  The  fur-seal 
of  most  economic  impor- 
tance is  the  North  Paciflc  sea-bear,  CaUorhinvs  ursinug. 
Some  genera  of  fossil  seals  are  described:  The  most  iin- 
portant  seal-flsheries  ai'e  those  on  the  Alaskan  coast  of  the 
United  States.  On  account  of  the  attacks  made  by  Ca- 
nadians and  others  upon  the  seals  in  the  open  sea  during 
their  migrations  to  the  Fribyloft  Islands  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  the  United  States  endeavored  to  secure  by 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  a  season  during  which  the 
seals  should  not  be  molested.  This  effort  failed  through 
the  opposition  of  Canada.  The  United  States  then  claimed 
that  the  waters  within  whicli  the  depredations  were  com- 
mitted are  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  on  this  ground 
seized  several  Canadian  vessels.  The  dispute  was  sub- 
mitted to  arbitrators  who  met  at  Paris  in  1893.  They  de- 
nied the  United  States  claim  of  jurisdiction,  awarded  dam- 
ages to  Great  Britain  for  the  captured  vessels,  established 
a  close  season  (May  I-July  31),  and  prohibited  pelagic 
sealing  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pribylott  Islands,  and 
sealing  in  steam-vessels  or  with  flrearms.  See  cuts  under 
Cystophorinse,  Erignathus,  Eumetopias,  fur-seal,  harp-seal, 
otary,  Pagoniys,  Phoca,  ribbon-seal,  sea-elephant,  sea-leop- 
ard, sea-lion,  and  Zalophus. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  creature 
something  like  a  walrus,  with  a  long  fish-like 
body  and  the  head  of  a  carnivorous  animal. — 
Fied  seal.    Same  as  monk-seal.    See  def.  1. 
seal^  (sel)i  "•  *•    [^  seaP-,  n.']    To  hunt  or  oateh 


Igloo,  or  Seal's  House  (shown 
in  section). 


Great  Gray  Seal  {Hattchcerus  grypkus) 


coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  of  about  the  dimensions  of 
the  last  named.  Histriophoca  is  a  genus  containing  the 
banded  seal  or  ribbon-seal,  H.  fasciata  or  H.  equestris. 
All  the  foregoing  are  members  of  the  subfamily  Fhodnse. 
Cystophoraeristata  is  the  hooded,  crested,  or  bladder-nosed 


5ea-kidney  {ReniUa  renifirmis).  natural  size.    Small  figure  shows 
a  single  polypite,  enlarged. 

pites  only  on  one  side  of  the  flat  expansive  polypWom. 
Though  there  is  a  stem  from  the  hilnm  or  notch  of  the 
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Hooded  Seal  (Cystofhoriz  cristala). 


seal;  this  is  a  large  seal,  but  the  largest  is  the  sea^ele- 
Dhant,  MacrorMnus  proboseideus,  of  southern  seas ;  and 
these  two  genera  form  the  subfamily  Cystophonnie.  Cer- 
tain seals  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  of  the  genera  Loio- 


seal^  (sel),  n.  [<  ME.  seel,  sele,  scale,  seall, 
seyalle,  <  OF.  seel,  seel,  pi.  seaux,  seaus,  seaulx, 
P.  sceau  =  Sp.  sello,sigilo  =  Pg.  sello  =  It. 
sigillo,  a  seal,  =  AS.  sigel,  sigil,  sigl,  a  seal,  an 
ornament,  =  D.  zegel  =  MLG.  segel,  LG.  segel 
=  OHG.  sigil,  MHG.  sigel  (earlier  insigel,  insi- 
gele,  OHG.  insigiU),Gr.  siegel,  a  seal,  =  Icel. 
sigli  =  Sw.  sigill  =  Dan.  segl  =  Goth,  sigljo,  a 
seal,  <  L.  sigillum,  a  seal,  mark,  dim.  otsignum, 
a  mark,  sign :  see  sign.  Cf .  sigil,  directly  from 
the  L.]  1 .  An  impressed  device,  as  of  a  letter, 
cipher,  or  figure,  in  lead,  wax,  paper,  or  other 
soft  substance,  afiSxed  to  a  document  in  con- 
nection with  or  in  place  of  a  signature,  as  a 
mark  of  authenticity  and  confirmation,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  up  the  document  in 
order  to  conceal  the  contents,  in  the  middle  ages 
seals  were  either  impressed  in  wax  run  on  the  surface  of 
the  document,  or  suspended  by  cord  or  strips  of  parch- 
ment, as  in  the  papal  bulls.  (See  6««2,  i.)  In  some  juris- 
dictions an  impression  on  the  paper  itself  is  now  sufficient, 
and  in  others  the  letters  L.  5.  (locus  sigilli,  the  place  of  the 
seal)  or  a  scroll  or  a  mere  bit  of  colored  paper  (see  def.  3) 
are  equivalent.  In  the  United  States  the  seal  of  a  corpo- 
ration or  of  a  public  officer  may  be  by  impression  on  the 
paper  alone. 

I  hadde  Lettres  of  the  Soudan,  with  his  grete  Seel;  and 
comounly  other  Men  han  but  his  Sighett. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  82. 

The  word"  sea!  is  often  used  to  denote  both  the  impres- 
sion made  and  the  object  that  makes  the  impress.  More 
correctly  the  latter  is  called  the  "  matrix, "  and  only  the 
impression  is  called  the  "seal."      Encyc.  Brit,  XXI.  686. 

2.  The  engraved  stone,  glass,  or  metal  stamp 
by  which  such  an  impression  is  made.  Seals 
are  sometimes  worn  as  rings,  and  frequently  as 
pendants  from  the  watch-chain  or  fob. 

A  seyaUe  of  sylver  of  the  brotherredyis. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  327. 

If  you  have  a  ring  about  you,  cast  it  off. 
Or  a  silver  seal  at  your  wrist. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iiL  2. 

3.  A  small  disk  of  paper,  or  the  like,  attached 
to  a  document  after  the  signature,  and  held 
to  represent  the  seal  of  wax,  which  is  in  this 
case  dispensed  with. — 4.  That  which  authenti- 
cates, confirms,  or  ratifies;  confirmation;  as- 
surance; pledge. 

But  my  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again ; 
Seals  of  love,  but  seai'd  in  vain. 

Sfta*.,  M.  for  M.,lv.L  6. 


It  comes  now  to  you  sealed,  and  with  it  as  strong  and 
assured  seals  of  my  service  and  love  to  you. 

Donne,  Letters,  i. 
5t.  A  sealed  instrument;  a  writ  or  warrant 
given  under  seal. 

On  Thorisday  last  was  ther  wer  browt  unto  this  towne 
manyPrevySeiig,  and  onof  hemwasindosyd  toyow,  .  .  . 
and  anodyr  was  sent  onto  yowr  sone,  and  indosyd  to  hym 
self e  alone,  and  asynyd  wyUiinne  wyth  the  Kynggys  howy  n 
hand.  Paston  Letters,  I.  438. 

He  gaf  Johne  the  seel  in  hand, 
The  scheref  for  to  here, 
To  brynge  Sobyn  hym  to, 
And  no  man  do  hym  dere. 
SoUn  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  11). 

6t.  The  office  of  the  sealer  or  official  who  au- 
thenticates by  affixing  a  seal. 

As  for  the  commission  from  the  king,  we  received  only 
a  copy  of  it,  but  the  commission  itself  staid  at  the  seal  for 
want  of  paying  the  fees. 

Winthrop,  Hist  New  England,  I.  276. 

7.  The  wax  or  wafer  with  which  a  folded  let- 
ter or  an  envelop  is  closed ;  also,  any  other  sub- 
stance similarly  used  to  assure  security  or  se- 
crecy, as  lead  for  sealing  bonded  oars,  etc.  See 
leaden  seal,  below. 

As  soone  as  Gawein  herde  speke  of  tho  childeren,  helepe 

on  his  f  eeti  and  toke  the  letter  and  brake  the  seall  and  hit 

radde  all  to  the  ende  as  he  that  well  hadde  lerned  in  his 

yowthe.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  li.  280. 

Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 

Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

8.  Figuratively,  that  which  effectually  closes, 
confines,  or  secures;  that  which  makes  fast. 

Und  er  the  seal  of  silence.  MUtan,  8.  A. ,  1. 49. 

9.  In  plvmhimg,  a  small  quantity  of  water  left 
standing  in  a  trap  or  curve  of  tubing  connected 
with  a  drain  or  sewer  in  order  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  from  below. — 10.  Eceles. :  (a) 
The  sign  of  the  cross.  (6)  Baptism,  (c)  Con- 
firmation, (d)  Same  as  holy  lamb  (which  see, 
under  lamb)-: — 11.  In  old  med.,Hhe  so-called 
sigil  or  signature  of  a  plant,  mineral,  etc.  See 
signature — Broad  seal.  See  broad-seal.— Cleili  of 
the  privy  seal  See  clerk.— OoUaiion  of  seals.  See 
coItotioTk— Couunonseal.  Seecommon.— Fisher's  Seal, 
Seal  of  the  Fisherman,  the  papal  privy  seal  impressed 
on  wax  and  not  on  lead  (see  brul^  and  bvua),  representing 
St.  Peter  Ashing. 

Everything  that  appears  in  the  Osservatore  Bomano  may 
be  taken  as  having  been  sealed  with  the  Fisher's  Seal. 

Fartnighay  Rev.,  N.  8.,  XLI.  642. 
Great  seal,  a  seal  of  state.  The  great  seal  of  the  Unitod 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland  is  used  in  sealing  the 
writs  to  summon  Parliament  (Irish  members  included),  also 
in  sealing  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  all  other  papers 
of  great  importance  affecting  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  is  the  oflftcial  custodian  of  the  great  seal ; 
during  a  vacancy  in  the  chancellorship  it  rests  with  an 
officer  of  equal  dignity  styled  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  great 
seal  of  Ireland  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
Union  in  1800,  except  in  the  matter  of  summoning  Parlia^ 
ment^  etc.  There  is  also  a  seal  in  Scotland  for  sealing 
grants  and  writs  affecting  private  rights  there.  The  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  State  seals  usually  are  in  the  charge  of 
the  State  secretaries. — Hermetic  seal.  See  hermetic. 
— Keeper  of  the  Frivy  Seal,  or  Lord  Privy  Seal.  See 
leeeper. — Leaden  seal,  a  disk  of  lead  pierced  perpendicu- 
larly to  its  axis  with  two  holes,  through  which  are  passed 
the  ends  of  a  twisted  wire  conn  ecting  two  objects,  as  a  hasp 
and  staple.  When  the  lead  has  been  stamped  down,  the 
fastening  cannot  be  removed  without  cutting  the  wire  or 
defacing  the  seaL — Manual  seal  See  7nitm«i2.— Me- 
tallic seal.  Sstcaeaa  leaden  seal. — Our  La(^'s  seal.  See 
Polygonatum Frivy  seal,  (a)  In  England,  the  seal  ap- 
pended to  grants  which  are  afterward  to  pass  the  great 
seal,  and  to  documents  of  minor  importance  which  do  not 
require  the  great  seal.  There  is  a  privy  seal  in  Scotland 
which  is  used  to  authenticate  royal  grants  of  personal  or 
assignable  rights,  (b)  {caps.]  Same  as  Lard  Privy  Seal. 
(c)  In  Eng.  hist.,  an  instrument  imposing  a  forced  loan: 
so  called  because  it  was  authenticated  by  the  clerk  of  the 
privy  se^. 

I  went  againe  to  his  Grace,  thence  to  the  Council,  and 
mov'd  for  another  privy  scale  for  £20,000. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  8, 1666. 
Seal  of  an  altar,  a  small  stone  placed  over  the  cavity  in 
an  altar  containing  relics. — Seal  of  baptism.  See  bap- 
tism.—  Seal  of  cause,  in  Scots  law,  the  grant  or  charter 
by  which  power  is  conferred  on  a  royal  burgh,  or  the  supe- 
rior of  a  burgh  of  barony,  to  constitute  subordinate  cor- 
porations or  crafts,  and  which  defines  the  privileges  and 
powers  to  be  possessed  by  a  subordinate  corporation. — 
Seal  of  confession.  See  confession — Solomon's  seal. 
See  Solomon's-seal. — Testimonial  of  the  great  seal. 
See  quarterseal.-To  pass  the  seals.  See  pass.— to  set 
one  S  seal  to,  to  give  one's  authority  or  imprimatur  to ; 
give  one's  assurance  of.— Under  seal,  authenticated  or 
confirmed  by  sealing. 

If  the  agreement  of  the  grantee  is  considered  as  under 
seal,  by  reason  of  the  deed  being  sealed  by  the  grantor,  it 
falls  within  the  settled  rule  of  the  common  law. 

Supreme  Court  Reporter,  X.  832. 

aeaP  (sol),  v.  [<  ME.  seelen,  selen,  <  OF.  scaler, 
F. seeller, <  L.  sigillare,  seal,  < sigiUum,  seal:  see 
seal^,  n.  Cf .  AS.  sigelian  =  D.  gegelen  =  MLGr. 
segelen  =  Gr.  siegeln  =  Goth,  sigljam,  (in  oomp.) 
(cf .  OHGr.  biaigiljan,  MHG.  besigelen  =  Sw.  be- 
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segla  =  Dan.  besegle,  seal);  from  the  noun.]  I, 
trans.  1.  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to,  as  a  mark  of 
authenticity,  confirmation,  or  execution:  as,  to 
seal  a  deed. 

Lord  Scroop  was  deposed  from  the  Chancellorship  for 
refusing  to  seal  some  Grants  which  the  King  had  made. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  140. 

I  grant  a  tree  pardon, 
Well  seal'd  by  my  own  han'. 

Young  Akin  {Child's  Ballads,  I.  186). 

2.  To  stamp,  as  with  a  seal. 

But  that  which  is  sold  to  the  merchants  is  made  into 
little  pellets,  and  sealed  with  the  Turkish  character. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  19. 

Specifically— 3.  To  certify  with  a  stamp  or 
mark;  stamp  as  an  evidence  of  standard  exact- 
ness, legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality:  as,  to 
seal  weights  and  measures ;  to  seal  leather. — 

4.  To  attest ;  affirm ;  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
or  genuineness  of,  by  some  outward  act :  as, 
to  seal  one's  loyalty  with  one's  life ;  hence,  to 
confirm ;  ratify ;  establish ;  fix. 

But  who  will  lay  downe  his  life  to  scale  some  Politicians 
authoritie  ?  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  32. 

Jove  seals  the  league,  or  bloodier  scenes  prepares ; 
Jove,  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars  ! 

Pope,  Iliad,  iv.  113. 

He  [Grenville]  would  seal  it  with  his  blood  that  he  never 
would  give  his  vote  for  a  Hanoverian. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  16. 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  behef  in  blood  have  seal'd. 

Byron,  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

5.  To  grant  authoritatively  or  under  seal. 
Scorn  him,  and  let  him  go ;  seem  to  contemn  him. 

And,  now  you  have  made  him  shake,  seal  him  his  pardon. 
Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii.  2. 

Immortalitie  had  beene  sealed,  both  in  soule  and  bodie, 
to  him  and  his  for  euer.  Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  24. 

At  all  times  remission  of  sins  may  be  seated  to  a  peni- 
tent soul  in  the  sacrament.  Donne,  Sermons,  xv. 

6.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  seal,  or  with  some 
fastening  bearing  a  seal;  close  or  secure  with 
sealing-wax,  a  wafer,  or  the  like :  as,  to  seal  a 
letter. 

She  sealed  it  [a  letter]  wi'  a  ring. 

Sweet  Waiiam  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  262). 

The  rector  sealed  his  epistles  with  an  immense  coat  of 

arms,  and  showed,  by  the  care  with  which  he  had  per-' 

formed  this  ceremony,  that  he  expected  they  should  be  cut 

open.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford,  v. 

7.  To  shut  up  or  close :  as,  to  seal  a  book;  to 
seal  one's  Ups  or  eyes;  hence,  to  establish;  de- 
termine irrevocably. 

Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seal'd  each  mortal  eye. 

Pope,  Hiad,  ii.  1. 
Something  seal'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxL 

How  I  tremble  for  the  answer  which  is  to  seal  my  fate ! 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xvi. 

8.  To  mark ;  designate ;  appoint. 

Hath  some  wound. 
Or  other  dire  misfortune,  seal'd  him  for 
The  grave '/  Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  UL  1. 

9.  To  set  apart  or  give  in  marriage,  according 
to  the  system  of  plural  marriages  prevalent 
among  the  Mormons  of  Utah.  This  use  is  apparent- 
ly derived  from  such  phrases  as — "I  pronounce  you  legally 
and  lawfully  husband  and  wife  for  time  and  for  all  eter- 
nity ;  and  I  seal  upon  you  the  blessings  of  the  holy  resur- 
rection," etc.,  in  the  Mormon  formula  for  marriage. 

Hence  the  necessity  and  justification  of  polygamy,  and 
the  practice  of  having  many  wives  sealed  to  one  saint. 

Eneyc.  Brit,  XVI.  828. 

10.  To  inclose;  confine;  imprison. 

Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd, 

And  seal  thee  so  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 

The  facile  gates  of  hell.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  966. 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust^ 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ivl 

11.  In  hydraul.,  sanitary  engm.,  etc.,  to  secure 
against  a  flow  or  escape  of  air  or  gas,  as  by  the 
use  of  a  dip-pipe  in  any  form,  a  vessel  is  thus 
sealed  when  a  shallow  channel  formed  around  the  neck  is 
filled  with  water,  into  which  dips  the  rim  of  a  cover  or 
cap  inclosing  the  orifice.  Such  a  device  is  said  to  form  a 
water-seal.  The  principle  has  many  and  various  applica- 
tions, as  in  the  diflereni  forms  of  plumbers'  traps. 

13.  In  arch.,  to  fix,  as  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
in  a  wall,  with  cement,  plaster,  or  other  bind- 
ing material  for  staples,  hinges,  etc.  Hence 
— 13.  To  close  the  chinks  of,  as  a  log  house, 
with  plaster,  clay,  or  the  like. 

The  house  .  .  .  was  constructed  of  round  logs  sealed 
with  mud  and  clay.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  3. 

14.  To  accept;  adopt:  as,  to  seal  a  design. 
[Eng.  Admiralty  use.]        , 

This  design  was  sealed  by  the  Ordnance  Committee,  who 
did  so,  stating  at  the  time  that  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  considering  the  design.       Contemporary  Ret.,  LI.  27L 
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15.  Eceles.:  (a)  To  sign  with  the  cross.  (J) 
To  baptize,  (c)  To  confirm — Sealed  earth,  terra 
sigiUata,  an  old  name  tor  medicinal  earths,  which  were 
made  up  into  cakes  and  stamped  or  sealed. 

II,  intrans.  To  make  the  impression  of  a  seal; 
attach  a  seal. 

Yes.  Shylock,  I  will  seal  imto  this  bond. 

Slmk.,  M.  of  v.,  i.  3. 172. 

To  White  Hall,  to  the  Privy  Scale,  as  my  Lord  Privy 
Scale  did  tell  me  he  could  se<m  no'  more  this  month,  for 
he  goes  thirty  miles  out  of  towne,  to  keep  his  Christmas. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  241. 
To  seal  undert,  to  become  surety,  as  on  a  bond. 

I  think  the  Erenchman  became  his  surety,  and  setded 
under  for  another.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2.  89. 

seaFt,  '»■    See  seel^. 

sea-lace  (se'las),  n.  A  species  of  algse,  Cliorda 
filvm,  the  frond  of  which  is  blackish,  slimy, 
perfectly  cylindrical,  or  cord-Uke,  and  some- 
times 20  or  even  40  feet  in  length.  Also  called 
sea,-<Mtgut. 

sea-lamprey  (se'lam'^pri),  n.  A  marine  lam- 
prey; any  species  of  Petromymon,  specifically 
P.  marimus:  distingfuished  from  river-lamprey 
(Ammoccetes).    See  cuts  under  lamprey. 

sea-lark  (se'lark),  «.  1.  A  sandpiper  of  some 
kind,  as  the  dunlin,  the  sanderling,  etc.;  also, 
the  turnstone. — 2.  A  ring-plover  of  some  kind, 
as  the  ring-dotterel.— 3.  The  sea-titling,  .4«- 
thiis  obscurus.     See  rock-pipit.     [Local,  Eng.] 

sea-la'7ender  (se'lav''''en-d6r),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Statice;  most  often,  S.  lAmonium,  in  the 
United  States  called  marsh-rosemary.  The  ooiti. 
mon  species  is  a  salt-marsh  plant  with  radical  leaves  and 
a  wiry  stem,  bearing  at  the  top  a  panicle  of  extremely  nu- 
merous small  lavender-colored  flowers.  Several  species 
are  cultivated,  the  finest  being  S.  latifolia,  from  Siberia, 
a  plant  similar  in  habit  to  the  last.  The  flowers  of  the 
genus  are  of  dry  texture,  and  retain  their  color  long  after 
being  cut. 

sea-lawyer  (se'lS.''''y6r),  n.  1.  A  querulous  or 
captious  sailor,  disposed  to  criticize  orders  ra- 
ther than  to  obey  them;  one  who  is  always 
arguing  about  his  work,  and  making  trouble. 
—  Z.  The  gray  or  mangrove  snapper.  See  snap- 
per.— 3.  A  shark. 

S (Nautical  slang  in  all  senses.] 
-bag  (sel'bag),  n.    The  bag  in  which  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  formerly  kept 
the  great  seal  and  other  state  seals. 

seal-bird  (sel'berd),  n.  The  slender-billecl 
shearwater,  Pwgvnus  temimrostris,  of  the  North 
Pacific. 

seal-brcwn  (sel'broun),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  color  of  prepared  seal-fur. 

II.  n.  The  rich  dark  brown  of  the  dressed 
and  dyed  fur  of  the  fur-seal. 

seal-club  (sel'klub),  n.  A  club  used  for  killing 
seals. 

sealed  (seld),  p.  a.  1.  Certified  or  authenti- 
cated by  seal. — 2.  Closed  by  sealing,  or  hy 
clasping  or  fastening  securely  as  ■with  a  seal; 
hence,  inaccessible ;  unknown. —  3.  In  textiles, 

same  as  nail-headed,  2 sealed  hook,  a  book  the 

contents  of  which  are  unknown  or  cannot  be  Iiuown; 
hence,  anything  unknown  or  undiscoverable. 

The  Disciplina  Clericalis  long  remained  a  sealed  Jiodk, 
known  only  to  antiquaries.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit,  L  64. 

Sealed  Books  of  Common  Flayer,  certain  copies  of 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  certified  under  flie 
seal  of  England  as  the  standard  text,  and  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1662  ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches. —  Sealed  proposals.    See  proposal. 

sea-leech  (se'lech),  n.  A  marine  suctorial  an- 
nelid of  the  genus  Pontobdella.  Also  called 
skate-sucker. 

sea-legs  (se'legz),  n.  pi.  Legs  suited  for  use  at 
sea :  a  humorous  term  implying  ability  to  walk 
on  a  ship's  deck  when  she  is  pitching  or  roll- 
ing :  as,  to  get  one's  sea-legs.     [Colloq.] 

In  addition  to  all  this,  I  had  not  got  my  Sea  legs  on,  was 
dreadfully  sea-sick,  with  hardly  strength  enough  to  hold  on 
to  anything.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  7. 

sea-lemon  (se'lem'^gn),  n.  A  doridoid;  anudi- 
branchiate  gastropod  of  the  family  DoriMse: 
so  called  from  some  resemblance  in  shape  and 
color  to  a  lemon.  See  cuts  under  Doris,  Gonio- 
dorididse,  and  .31girus. 

seal-engra'ving  (sel'en-gra'ving),  n.  The  art 
of  engraving  seals,  crests,  coats  of  arms,  and 
other  designs  on  precious  stones,  gems,  etc. 
Bloodstone,  camelian,  and  sard  are  most  extensively  used. 
The  work  is  done  by  holding  the  stones  against  circular 
and  disk-shaped  small  tools  revolving  very  rapidly  in  the 
quill  or  lathe-head  of  a  seal-engravers'  engine. 

sea-lentil  (se'len"til),  n.  The  gv2fweed,  Sar- 
gassum  vulgare. 

sea-leopard  (se'lep-'ard),  n.  A  spotted  seal  of 
the  southern  and  antarctic  seas,  belonging  to 
the  family  Phoddse  and  either  of  two  different 
genera.  One  of  these  has  been  generally  known  as 
Stenorhynchm,  and  it  has  given  name  to  the  subfamily 
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Sea-leopard  {Leptonychotes  iveddtUi), 


Sterwrhynchinx ;  but,  this  generic  name  being  preoccu- 

Sied  in  entomology,  it  was  changed  by  Peters  In  1875  to 
gmorhima.    The  other  genus,  commonly  known  as  Lep- 
Umyx,  is  in  like  case,  being  preoccupied  in  ornithology, 
and  was  changed  by  Gill  in  1872  to  Leptonyehotes. 
sealeri  (se'16r),  re.    [<seaZi,«., +-e»-l.]    A  man 
or  a  ship  engaged  in  the  seal-fishery. 
A  fleet  of  aeaiers  in  Bering  Sea. 

Fur-seal  Fisheries  of  Alaska,  p.  141. 

sealer^  (se'l^r),  n.  [<  seal^,  v.,  +  -er-i.]  1. 
One  who  seals ;  one  who  stamps  with  a  seal. 

On  the  right,  at  the  table,  is  the  sealer  pressing  down 
the  matrix  a  the  great  seal  with  a  roller  on  the  wax. 

Archseologia,  tyyty  358.    (BavUs.) 

In  1414  the  indenture  for  Somersetshire  states  that  the 

sealers  made  the  election  "  ex  assensu  totius  communita- 

tiB,"  a  form  borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  ancient  return  by 

the  sheriff.  Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  421. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  an  officer  appointed 
to  examine  and  test  weights  and  measures,  and 
set  a  stamp  upon  such  as  are  true  to  the  stan- 
dard; also,  an  officer  who  inspects  and  stamps 
leather;  also,  one  who  inspects  brick-molds, 
sealing  such  as  are  of  proper  size. 

sealery  (se'ler-i),  m. ;  pi.  sealeries  (-iz).  [<  seaP- 
+  -ery.']  A  place  in  which  seals  abound,  or  in 
which  they  are  caught ;  a  seal-fishing  establish- 
ment or  station. 

sea-letter  (se'let"6r),  n.  A  document  formerly 
issued  by  the  civil  authorities  of  a  port  in  which 
a  vessel  is  fitted  out.  it  certified  her  nationality,  and 
specified  the  kind,  quantity,  ownership,  and  destination 
of  her  cargo.    Also  called  eea-ivi^.    Sarmersly. 

sea-lettuce  (se'lefis),  n.    See  lettuce. 

sea-level  (se'lev'el),  n.  The  surface  of  the  sea, 
supposed  to  be  level :  commonly  used  as  equiva-' 
lent  to  mean  sea-level,  the  level  surface  hali-way 
between  mean  high  and  low  water.  The  word 
assumes  that  the  suriace  of  the  sea  is  level,  which  is 
not  true  where  strong  currents  exist,  nor  where  the 
trade-winds  blow  the  water  into  partially  closed  seas. 
The  sea-level  must  be  considered  as  bulging  out  under 
the  continents  and  wherever  gravitjr  is  in  excess  (after 
due  allowance  for  latitude);  otherwise,  very  large  cor- 
rections would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  results  of  level- 
ing operations. 

seal-fishery  (sel'fish"er-i),  n.  The  art  or  in- 
dustry of  taking  seals ;  also,  the  place  where 
seals  are  taken ;  a  sealery. 

seal-flower  (serflou'er),  n.  A  name  of  the 
bleeding-heart,  Dicentra  spectabiUs. 

sealgh  (seldh),  n.  [.Also  seloh,  silcJi;  <  ME. 
*seols,  <  AS.  seolh,  a  seal:  see  seaP-.']  A  seal 
or  sea-calf.     [Scotch.] 

Ye  needna  turn  away  your  head  sae  sourly,  like  a  sealgh 
when  he  leaves  the  shore.  SooU,  Pirate,  ix. 

seal-hook  (sel'huk),  n.  An  iron  hook  inserted  in 
the  hasp  of  a  railway  freight-car  door,  fastened 
with  a  wire,-  and  sealed,  to  secure  the  door, 
sea-light  (se'Ut),  n.    A  light  to  guide  mariners 
during  the  night.     See  Ughthotise,  harbor-light. 
sea-lily  (se'liKi),  n.    A  living  crinoid;  a  Uly- 
star;  a  feather-star.     The  fossil  enorinites  are 
commonly  distinguished  as  stone-lilies. 
sea-line  (se'lin),  n.     1.  The  horizon  at  sea;  the 
line  where  sea  and  sky  seem  to  meet. 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen 
And  flxt  upon  the  far  sea-line. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 

A  strange  sight,  and  a  beautiful,  to  see  the  fleet  put 

silently  out  against  a.  rising  moon,  the  seorline  rough  as  a 

wood  with  sails.  .H.  i.Sterenson, Education  of  an  Engineer. 

2.  pi.  Long  lines  used  for  fishing  in  deep  water. 

At  first  there  was  a  talk  of  getting  sea  lines  and  going 
after  the  bream.  W.  Black,  In  Far  lochaber,  xiii. 

sealing!  (se'Ung),  n.     [Yerbal  n.  of  seaU,  «.] 
The  operation  of  catcmng  seals,  curing  their 
skins,  and  obtaining  the  oil. 
It  was  the  height  of  the  sealing  season. 

C.  M.  Scammuyn,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  90. 

sealing^  (se'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  seaV^,  ».] 
The  act  of  impressing  with  a  seal ;  confirmation 
hy  a  seal. 

sealing-waz  (se'ling-waks),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
Shellac  and  rosin  melted  with  turpentine,  col- 
ored with  suitable  coloring  matters,  usually 
vermilion,  and  run  into  molds :  used  for  mak- 
ing seals. 
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II.  a.  EesembUng  red  sealing-wax:  speoift- 
oally  said  of  the  peculiar  tips  of  the  feathers  of 

the  waxwings.    See  waxwing,  Ampelis seal- 

Ing-waz  vazmsh,  a  varnish  made  of  red  sealing-wax 
and  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol :  used  especially  to  coat 
parts  of  electrical  machines. 

sea-lintie  (se'lin"ti),  n.  The  sea-titling  or  sea- 
lark,  Anth-us  obscurus.  Also  rock-linUe.  See 
rock-pipit.     [Local,  Scotland.] 

sea-llon  (se'li'-'on),  n.  X.  One  of  several  large 
eared  seals,  or  otaries.  («)  Eumetoplas  stdlerl,  the 
largest  otary  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  male  attaining  a 
length  of  11  to  13  feet,  a  gffth  of  8  to  10  feet,  and  a  weight 
of  about  1,200  pounds.  It  is  a  hair-seal,  not  a  fur-seal. 
See  cut  under  Fumetopias.  (b)  A  species  of  Zalophus,  as 
Z.  lobatus  of  Australasian  waters,  and  Z.  califamianus,  a 
quite  distinct  species  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
and  thence  to  Japan.  The  latter  is  the  sea^llon  which 
attracts  much  attention  on  the  rocks  off  San  Francisco, 
and  which  barks  so  loudly  and  incessantly  in  traveling 
menageries.    See  cut  under  Zalophtts.    (e)  Cook's  otary. 


Sea-lion  {Oiaria/uiata}, 


Otaria  jubata,  of  the  antarctic  seas:  more  fully  called 
Patagonian  sea-lion.  It  is  related  to  the  sea-bear  figured 
under  ota/ry,  but  is  larger. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  creature 
having  a  head  like  that  of  a  lion,  but  sometimes 
without  the  mane,  two  paws  with  long  claws, 
and  fish-Uke  body.  Also  called  lion-poisson  and 
•   morse. 

sea-Uquort, n.  [ME.  see-Ucoure;  <  sea^  +  liquor.} 
Sea-water;  brine. 

Weshe  hem  in  see  licoure  whenne  thai  be  clene, 
Or  water  salt,  and  white  thai  longe  endure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  65. 

sea-lizard  (se'liz"ard),  n.  l.  A nudibranchiate 
gastropod  of  the  genus  Glaucus.  See  cut  rm- 
der  Glaucus. —  2.  -Alnenaliosaur;  a  fossil  reptile 
of  the  group  Enaliosawria. — 3.  Amosasaurian; 
any  member  of  the  Mosasa/u/ridse. 

seal-lance  (sel'lans),  n.  A  lance  designed  or 
used  for  killing  seals. 

seal-lock  (sel'lok),  m.  1.  Seeioc&i. — 2.  A  form 
of  permutation-look. 

sea-loach  (se'loch),  n.  A  gadoid  fish,  Ones  tri- 
eirratus  or  Motella  vulgaris,  also  called  whistle- 
fish,  three-bearded  rockling,  three-bearded  cod, 
th/ree-bea/rded  gade.    See  Motella. 

sea-longworm  (se'16ng"w6rm),  n.  Anemertean 
worm  of  the  family  lAneidse. 

sea-louse  (se'lous),  n.  1.  One  of  various  para- 
sitic isopod  crusta- 
ceans, as  those  of  the 
family  Cymothoidse. 
—  2.  The  Molucca 
crab,  or  horseshoe- 
crab  of  the  East  In- 
dies, iMnuVus  molMc- 
eensis:  translating  an 
old  book-name,  ''pe- 
diciiltts  marimifS." 

sea-luce  (se'lus),  n. 
The  hake,  Merluciws 
vulgaris.    Day. 

seal-pipe  (sel'pip),  n. 
A  pipe  so  arranged 
that  the  open  end  dips 
beneath  the  surface 
of  a  fluid  so  as  to  pre- 
vent reflux  of  gases, 
etc. ;  a  dip-pipe.  seai-press. 

seal-press  (sel'pres),  ^  <»=??. '^'..d'ss.i*(''°«???."'J'°=;' 

0WWX  Mj.%^»»  \  i-  /7  barslidingmguidec,' rffdottedout- 
n.  A  press  or  stamp  Unel.  abuttneSt  for  coiled  spring  t; 
Tiftain-nD*  fJiflS  mi  its  .?,  lever  with  cam  £- at  the  bottom, 
peanng  cues  on  its  f'tjij^ermoved  in  the  direction  in- 
laws, or  a    die  and  a  dicated  by  the  arrow  forces*  down 

bed,  for   imprinting  '^l/X^V:^oa^^'^ '"" 
or  embossing  any  de- 
vice upon  paper  or  a  plastic  material,  as  lead. 
It  is  much  used  to  form  the  seals  of  seal-locks, 
and  may  be  a  kind  of  heavy  pincers. 


seam 

seal-ring  (sel'ring),  n.  A  finger-ring  in  which 
a  seal  is  inserted  as  the  chaton  or  bezel ;  hence, 
by  extension,  a  ring  in  which  is  set  a  piece  of 
hard  stone  upon  wMeh  a  seal  may  be  engraved. 
I  have  lost  a  seai-ring  of  my  grandfather's,  worth  forty 
mark-  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iil.  3.  94. 

seal-rookery  (S6l'ruk'''er-i),  n.  A  place  where 
many  seals  breed  together;  a  sealery. 

sealskin  (sel'skiu),  «.  [<  ME.  seelsUn  =  leel. 
selsTcinn,  selaskinm  =  Dan.  sselsUnd;  as  seaP  -^- 
s7ri».]  The  skin  of  a  seal,  tanned  or  otherwise 
dressed  as  material  for  clothing  (as  boots, 
shoes,  and  caps),  and  for  many  oflier  uses ;  es- 
pecially, the  prepared  fur  of  the  fur-seal,  used 
for  women's  jackets  or  sacks ;  by  extension,  a 
garment  made  of  this  fur —  Sealskin  dotli,  a  cloth 
made  of  mohair  with  a  nap,  and  dyed  to  resemble  the  fur 
of  the  seal :  used  by  women  for  outdoor  garments. 

sea-lungs  (se'lungz),  ».  A  comb-jelly;  a  ote- 
nophoran  or  comb-bearer:  so  called  from  the 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion,  as  if 
breathing.    See  cuts  under  Saccatee. 

sea-lungwort  (se'lung'-'wert), ».  See  Jferiensja. 

seal-waxt  (sel'waks),  n.    Same  as  sealing-wax. 
Your  organs  are  not  so  dull  that  I  should  inform  you 
'tis  an  inch.  Sir,  of  red  seal-wax. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  2. 

sealwort  (sel'wert),  n.  The  Solomon's-seal, 
Polygonatum  mulUfixyrimi,  and  perhaps  other 
species. 

seam^  (sem),  n.  [<  ME.  seem,  seme,  <  AS.  sedm  = 
OFries.  sam  =  D.  zoom  =  MLG.  som,  \A.  soom 
=  OHG.  MHG.  soum,  saum  =  Icel.  saumr  = 
Sw.  Dan.  som,  a  seam;  with  formative  -m,  <  AS. 
simian,  eto.(\/ su),  sew:  seesewi.]  1.  The  line 
formed  by  joining  two  edges;  especially,_the 
joining  line  formed  by  sewing  or  stitching  toge- 
ther two  different  pieces  of  cloth,  leather,  or 
the  like,  or  two  edges  of  the  same  piece ;  a  line  , 
of  union. 

At  Costantynoble  is  the  Cros  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  his  Cote  withouten  Semes.    UandevUle,  Travels,  p.  9. 
The  coat  was  without  sea/m,  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out. John  xix.  23. 

3.  A  piece  of  plain  sewing;  that  on  which 
sewing  is  being  or  is  to  be  done ;  sewing. 

Lady  Margaret  sits  in  her  bower  door, 
Sewing  at  her  silken  seam. 

Young  Akin  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 179). 

Gae  mind  your  seam-.  Burns,  To  a  Tailor. 

He  asked  her  to  put  down  her  sewm,  and  come  for  a 

walk.  Harper's  Mag.,  IXV.  117. 

3.  Aline  of  separation,  as  between  two  strata,  or 
two  planks  or  the  like  when  fastened  together; 
also,  the  fissure  or  gap  formed  by  the  imper- 
fect union  of  two  bodies  laid  or  fastened  to- 
f ether:  as,  to  calk  the  seams  of  a  ship. — 4.  A 
ssure;  a  cleft;  a  groove. —  6.  The  ridge  in  a 
casting  which  marks  the  place  where  two  parts 
of  the  mold  have  been  in  contact,  as  in  a  plas- 
ter cast  or  a  molded  piece  of  earthenware. —  6. 
A  cicatrix  or  scar. —  7.  A  bed  or  stratum:  so 
used  especially  in  speaking  of  coal :  as,  a  seam 
of  coal  (a  bed  or  continuous  layer  of  coal). — 

8.  pi.  See  the  quotation. 

The  rags  known  technically  as  seams,  being  the  clip- 
pings which  fall  from  woolen  rags  under  the  scissors  of 
the  sorters,  who  prepare  them  for  the  machine  by  which 
they  are  torn  into  "  rag-wool."  These  pieces  are  cut  off 
and  withheld  from  the  tearing  machine,  precisely  because 
they  have  a  sewing  thread  running  along  them,  or  por- 
tions of  cotton  lining  adherent,  or  other  vegetal  admix- 
ture. Ure,  Diet.,  II.  360. 

9.  In  anat.,  a  suture ;  a  raphe. 

If  any  thought  by  fiight  to  escape,  he  made  his  head  to 
fly  in  pieces  by  the  lambdoidal  commissure,  which  is  a 
seam  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull, 

Urquha/rt,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  i.  27. 

Bight  seam  (jmitt.),  a  seam  formed  by  doubling  over  the 
canvas  in  the  middle  of  a  cloth,  and  stitching  it  down.— 
False  seam,  (a)  A  ridge  produced  on  castings  where  the 
mold  is  joined.  F.  Camipin,  Mech.  Engineering,  Gloss.,  p. 
406.  (&)  In  saHr^making,  a  seam  run  in  the  middle  of  a  cloth 
longitudinally,  by  overlaying  a  fold  of  the  canvas  on  it- 
self, so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  regular  seam  as 
between  two  separate  cloths.  This  is  done  for  appear- 
ance in  yacht-sails,  and  to  make  the  sail  stand  fiatter. — 
Overhead  seam.  See  ooerhead.—  Bound  seam  (naut), 
a  seam  formed  by  sewing  the  edges  of  canvas  together 
without  lapping.  This  method  is  used  in  the  United 
States  with  only  the  lightest  kind  of  canvas.— To  toe  a 
seam,  to  stand  on  deck  with  the  toes  touching  one  of  the 
seams.  Such  standing  is  imposed  as  a  punishment  for 
slight  offenses. — Wllite  seam,  underclothing  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making.    [Scotch.] 

Miss  Becky  was  invited ;  .  .  .  and,  accordingly,  with 
...  a  large  work-bag  well  stuffed  with  white-seam,  she 
took  her  place  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Miss  Fenrier,  Marriage,  xiv. 

seam^  (sem),  v.  [=  Sw.  somma  =  Dan.  som- 
me;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  join 
with  a  seam;  unite  by  sewing. —  2.  In  knitting, 
to  make  an  apparent  seam  in  with  a  certain 


seam 

8titeh:  as,  to  seam  a  stocking. — 3.  To  mark 
with  a  seam,  fissure,  or  furrow;  scar:  as,  a 
face  seamed  with  wounds. 

It  is  yet  a  most  beautifall  and  sweete  conntiey  as  any 
IB  under  heaven,  seamed  throughout  with  many  goodly 
""era.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Dusky  faces  8e(mied  and  old. 

Whiaier,  What  the  Birds  Said. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  crack;  become  fissured  or 
cracked. 

Later  Hieir  lips  began  to  parch  and  seam. 

L:  WaMace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  400. 

2.  In  IcnitUng,  to  work  in  a  particular  manner 
so  as  to  produce  a  seam. 

seam^t  (sem),  «.  [<  MB.  seem,  seme,  saem,  < 
AS.  seam,  a  horse-load,  =  OHG.  MHG.  soum, 
Gr.  saum  =  leel.  saumr  =  It.  salma,  soma  =  Sp. 
salma  =  Pr.  sawna  =  OF.  somme,  some,  saume, 
same,  a  pack,  burden,  P.  somme,  <  L.  sagma, 
ML.  sauma,  salma,  a  pack,  burden,  <  G-r.  a&yiia, 
a  pack-saddle,  (.  g&ttuv,  pack,  put  a  load  on  a 
horse,  fasten  on  a  load,  orig.  fasten,  allied  to 
Skt.  ■\/  sanj,  adhere.  Cf.  summer^,  sumpter, 
saum,  sagma.']  A  horse-load;  a  load  for  a  pack- 
horse;  specifically,  eight  bushels  of  grain  or 
malt.  A  seam  of  glass,  according  to  the  old  statute  <fe 
pmderiJtnis,  was  28  stone  of  24  pounds  each;  but  later  it 
was  24  stone,  understood  by  Young  as  886  pounds,  but  by 
Kelly  as  120  pounds.  A  seam  of  dung  in  Devonshire  was 
386  pounds. 

I  shal  asBoille  the  my-selue  for  a  sem/e  of  whete. 

Piers  Plaurman  (B),  iil.  40. 
Tb'  encrease  of  a  seam  is  a  bushel  for  store, 
B^d  else  is  the  barley,  or  huswife  much  more. 

Tusser,  November's  Husbandry,  st.  2. 

seam^  (sem),  «.  lAlso  saim,  sayme ;  early  mod. 
E:  seme,  <  OF.  sain,  seyn,  F.  sain,  grease,  lard  (in 
sain-dowc,  melted  lard),  =  Pr.  sain,  sagin  =  Sp. 
sain  =  It.  saime  =  Wall,  sayen,  seyen,  <  ML.  sagi- 
men,  fat,  <  L.  sagina,  grease,  orig.  a  stuffing, 
cramming,  fattening,  food ;  perhaps  akin  to  Gt. 
aarreiv,  stuff,  pack,  cram :  see  sea7>!^.'\  Tallow ; 
grease ;  lard.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.] 

The  proud  lord  ... 
Bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam. 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts.      Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3.  195. 

Orammouse,  a  dish  made  of  slices  of  cold  meat  fried 
with  hogs  seame.  Cotgrave. 

seam^  (sem),  v.  t.  [Also  saim,  sayme;  <  seam^,  ra.] 
To  cover  with  grease;  grease.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

On  the  other  side,  Dame  Mggardize  .  .  .  sate  barrelling 
vp  the  droppings  of  her  nose,  in  steed  of  oyle,  to  sayme 
wool  withall.  Naxhe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  15. 

sea-magpie  (se'mag"pi),».  A  sea-pie;  the  oys- 
ter-catcher.   See  cut  under  Hasmatopus. 

sea-maidt  (se'mad),  n.  1.  A  mermaid.  See 
mermaid. 


To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 


Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 154. 


2.  A  sea-nymph.     P.  Fletcher. 
sea-mall  (se'mal),  n.    A  sea-gull. 

The  lesser  gull,  or  seamall. 

Hill,  Hist  of  Animals,  p.  448. 

sea-mallow  (se'mal"6),  n.    See  Zavatera. 

seamail  (se'man),  n.;  pi.  seamen  (-men).  [< 
ME.  sse-mon,  <'AS.  sxman  (=  D.  zeeman  =  G. 
seemann  =  Icel.  sjdmathr  =  8w.  ^oman  =  Dan. 
simand),  <  sie,  sea,  +  man,  man:  see  seal  and 
man.]  1.  A  man  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
coSperate  in  the  navigation  of  a  ship  at  sea ;  a 
mariner ;  a  sailor :  applied  to  both  officers  and 
common  saUors,  but  technically  restricted  to 
men  below  the  rank  of  officer. 

With  29.  as  good  sea  men,  and  all  necessary  provisions 
as  could  possibly  be  gotten,  we  put  to  sea,  and  the  24  of 
Aprill  fell  [in]  with  Flowres  and  Coruos. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 109. 

2t.  A  merman;  a  male  corresponding  to  the 
mermaid.     [Eare.] 
Not  to  mention  mermaids  or  seam^en.  Locke. 

Able-bodied  seaman  or  able  seaman.  See  aMei.  Fre- 

qnently  abbreviated  A.  £.— Merchant  seaman.    See 

mercJumt  captain,  under  mercAant.— Ordinary  seaman. 

See  ordiTiary.— Seaman's  chest.  See  cAesti.— Seamen's 

register.     See  register^. =Syii.  1.  Mariner,  etc.     See 

saUor. 
seaman-gunner  (se'man-gun"6r),  n.    A  grade 

in  the  naval   service  for  seamen  especially 

trained  for  gunnery  duties. 
seamanly  (se'man-li),  a.     [<  seaman  +  -ly^.] 

Characteristic  oi  or  befitting  a  seaman. 
But  for  the  seamanly  foresight  of  Kipper  in  anchoring 

a  line  to  warp  along  with,  we  shouldn't  have  been  able  to 

stir  the  raft  from  the  ship's  side. 

W.  C.  Russell,  A  Strange  Voyage,  xlvii. 

seamanship  (se'man-ship),  n.  [<  seaman  + 
-ship.]    The  skill  of  a  good  seaman;  acquain- 
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tance  with  the  art  of  managing  and  navigating 
a  ship  at  sea. 

sea-mantis  (si'man'tis),  n.  A  sqtdll;  a  sto- 
matopod  crustacean  of  the  family  SguilMdx :  so 
called  from  resembling  the  praying-mantis  in 
general  shape  and  posture.  See  Squilla,  and 
cuts  under  Squillidee  and  manUs-shrmip. 

sea-marge  (se'marj),  n.  The  border  or  shore 
of  the  sea. 

Thy  sea-Tnarge,  sterile  and  rocky-hard. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  69. 

sea-mark  (se'mark),  n.  Any  elevated  object 
on  land  which  serves  for  a  direction  to  mari- 
ners in  entering  a  harbor,  or  in  sailing  along 
or  approaching  a  coast ;  a  beacon,  as  a  light- 
house, a  mountain,  etc. 

They  .  .  .  were  executed,  some  of  them  at  London,  .  .  . 
the  rest  at  divers  places  upon  the  Sea-Coast  of  Kent,  Sus- 
sex, and  Norfolke,  iOT  Sea-marks,  or  Light-houses,  to  teach 
Perkins  People  to  avoid  the  Coast. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VIL,  p.  142. 

It  [Fishers  Island]  is  not  only  a  Sea-mark  for  the  River, 
but  a  secure  place  to  ride  in,  and  very  convenient  for 
Ships  to  anchor  at.  Dam-pier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  10. 

sea-mat  (se'mat),  n.  A  polyzoan  of  the  family 
Flustridse,  forming  a  flat  matted  coralline.  See 
cut  under  Flustra. 

sea-matweed  (se'mafwed),  n.  See  matweed,  1. 

sea-maw  (se'mfi.), «.    A  Scotohform  of  sea-mew. 

The  white  that  is  on  her  breast  bare. 
Like  the  down  o'  the  white  sea-maw. 
The  Gay  Goss-Hawk  (Cliild's  Ballads,  HI.  278). 

seam-blast  (sem'blast),  ».  In  stone-blasting,  a 
blast  made  by  filling  with  powder  the  seams  or 
crevices  produced  by  a  previous  drill-blast. 

seamed  (semd),  a.  [Appar.  <  seam^,  n.,  +  -ed^.] 
In  falconry,  not  in  good  condition;  out  of  con- 
dition :  said  of  a  falcon. 

sea-melon  (se'mel"on),  n.  A  pedate  holothu- 
rian  of  the  family  Pentactidee,  as  Pentacta  fron- 
dosa.    See  out  under  Pentaciidx. 

seamer  (se'mfer),  n.  [<  ME.  semere,  earlier 
seameere,  <  AS.  sedmere,  a  sewer,  <  sedm,  seam: 
see  seam^.]  One  who  or  that  which  seams;  a 
seamster.    See  seaming-machine,  2. 

sea-mew  (se'mu),  n.     [<  ME.  semewe,  semowe, 

sae-mawe;  <  sea^  +  mew^.]    The  common  gull, 

or  mew-gull,  Lanis  canus;  any  sea-gull.    See 

cut  under  gull. 

Se-mow,  ]3vyd.    Aspergo,  alcedo.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  i52. 

The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 
And  slirieks  the  wild  seormew. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  13  (song). 

seam-hammer  (sem 'ham''' 6r),  n.  In  sheet-metal 
working,  a  form  of  hammer  used  for  flattening 
seams  or  joints. 

sea-mile  (se'mil),  n.  A  nautical  or  geographi- 
cal mile.    See  mile. 

sea-milkwort  (se'milk'''w6rt),  n.  See  milkwort, 
2,  and  Glaux. 

seaming-lace  (se'ming-las),  n.  1.  See  laee. — 
2.  A  galloon,  braiding,  gold  lace,  or  other  trim- 
ming used  to  sew  upon  seams  in  upholstery, 
carnage-making,  etc.,  the  edges  or  hems  being 
especially  decorated  with  it.    Also  seam-lace. 

seaming-machine  (se'ming-ma-shen'''),  n.  1. 
In  sheet-metal  work,  a  hand-  of  power-tool  for 


sea-mud 

sea-mink  (se'mingk),  n.     The  scissnoid  fish 
Menticirrvs  saxatilis,  a  kind  of  American  whit- 
Also  called  barb. 


ing. 


Same   as   seammg- 


Seamiiig-inachine. 
a,  vertical  shaft  and  support,  horizontally  adjustable,  and  carrying; 
at  tile  top  a  formery'/  d,  a  counterpart  former  working  at  ritrht  angles 
withy  on  the  support  c ;  d,  screw  with  crank  by  which  b  can  be  set 
toward  or  away  tromj"/  e,  crank  keyed  to  the  shaft  of  b.  The  edge 
of  the  metal  is  passed  under  b  and  overy  while  the  crank  e  is  turned. 

bending  sheet-metal  to  form  seams  or  joints 
in  making  tinware,  cans,  etc.  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  pair  of  rollers  of  appropriate  form,  which  bend 
the  metal  over  wire  or  double  it  into  joints. 
2.  A  kind  of  sewing-machine  used  to  join  fab- 
rics lengthwise  neatly  and  smoothly,  prepara- 
tory to  printing,  bleaching,  dyeiag,  etc.  Also 
called  seamer. 


seam-lace   (sem 'las),  n. 
lace,  2. 

seamless  (sem'les),  a.  [<  MB.  semUsse,  seme- 
les;  <  seowji  +  -less.]  Having  no  seams ;  with- 
out a  seam. 

sea-monk  (se'mungk),  M.    The  monk-seal.    See 

sedP-,  1.  .  ,  ,  .  J 

sea-monster  (se'mon'''st6r),m.  1.  Ahuge,  hide- 
ous, or  terrible  marine  animal. 

Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea-momters  whelp'd. 

Uaton,  P.  L.,  XI.  761. 

2.  Speciacally,  the  chimera,  Chimeera  monstro- 
sa.  See  cut  under  chimera. 
sea-moss  (se'm6s),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  compound 
polyzoan  or  bryozoan ;  an  aggregate  of  moss- 
animalcules  forming  a  mossy  mat  or  tract ;  any 
such  bryozoan  or  moss-animal.  See  cuts  under 
Polyisoa  a,nd  Plumatella.— 2.  In  bat:  (as)  Irish 
moss,  or  carrageen.    (6)  Same  as  seaweed. 

Sea-moss  ...  to  cool  his  boiling  blood. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviiL  761. 

sea-mouse  (se'mous),  n.  1.  A  marine  dorsi- 
branchiate  annelid  of  the  family  Aphroditidie. 
The  common  sea^mouse.  Aphrodite  aculeata,  of  the  British 
and  French  coasts,  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long  and  2  or  3 
in  width.  In  coloring  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
animals. 
2.  Same  as  sand-mouse.     [Local,  Eng.] 

seam-presser  (sem'pres'''er), ».  1.  In  agri., a,u 
implement,  consisting  of  two  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders, which  follows  the  plow  to  press  down  the 
newly  plowed  furrows.  Sometimes  called  sea  m- 
roller. —  2.  A  goose  or  sad-iron  used  by  tailors 
to  press  or  flatten  seams  in  cloth. 

seam-rendt  (sem'rend),  V.  t.  [<  seam^  -t-  rend; 
first  in  seamr^ent,  a.]  To  rip  or  separate  at  the 
seams.     [Rare.] 

I  conf  esse,  I  see  I  have  here  and  there  taken  a  few  finish 
stitches,  which  may  haply  please  a  few  Velvet  eares ;  but 
1  cannot  now  well  pull  them  out,  unlesse  I  should  seame- 
rend  all.  Jf.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  89. 

seam-rent  (sem'rent),  a.  Kent  or  ripped  at 
the  seams. 

A  lean  visage,  peering  out  of  a  sea/m-reni  suit,  the  very 
emblems  of  beggary.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

seam-rent  (sem'rent),  n.    A  rent  along  a  seam. 

seam-rippedf  (sem'ript),  a.  Same  as  seam- 
rent.    Fuller,  Worthies,  Sussex,  III.  243. 

seam-roller  (sem'r6'''l6r),  m.  1.  In  agiri.,  same 
as  searrirpresser,  1. — 2.  In  leather-working,  abur- 
nisher  or  rubber  for  flattening  down  the  edges 
where  two  thicknesses  are  sewed  together.  See 
seartwruhber.    E.H.  Knight. 

seam-rubber  (sem  '  rub '  6r),  n.  In  leather- 
manuf.,  a  machine  for  smoothing  or  flattening 
down  a  seam,  consisting  essentially  of  a  roller 
reciprocated  mechanically  on  an  arm  or  a  bed 
over  which  the  seam  is  adjusted.    E.  S.  Knight. 

seam-set  (sem 'set),  n.  1.  A  grooved  punch 
used  by  tinmen  for  closing  seams. — 2.  In  lea- 
ther-manuf.,  a  tool  for  flattening  down  seams. 

seamstert)  sempstert  (sem'ster,  semp'ster),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  semster;  <  ME.  semster, 
semestre,  <  AS.  sedmestre,  ssemestre,  fem.  of  sed- 
mere, m.,  a  sewer:  see  seamer.]  A  man  or 
woman  employed  in  sewing :  in  early  use  ap- 
plied to  those  who  sewed  leather  as  well  as 
cloth. 

Goldsmythes,  Glouers,  Girdillers  noble ; 
Sadlers,  souters,  semsteris  fyn. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1686. 
In  some  of  the  seam^ters'  shops,  the  new  tobacco-o£Qce, 
or  amongst  the  booksellers. 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  96. 

[Enter]  Wassel,  like  a  neat  sempster,  and  songster ;  her 
page  bearing  a  brown  bowl  drest  with  i-ibands  and  rose- 
mary before  her.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Christmas. 

As  the  fellow  [Trim]  was  well  beloved  in  the  regiment, 
and  a  handy  fellow  into  the  bargain,  my  uncle  Toby  tools 
him  for  his  servant,  and  of  excellent  use  was  he,  attending 
my  uncle  Toby  in  the  camp  and  in  his  quarters  as  valet, 
groom,  barber,  cook,  sempsler,  and  nurse. 

iSterae,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  5. 

seamstress,  sempstress  (sem'stres,  semp'- 
8tres),«.    [<.  seamster  + -ess.]   A  woman  whose 

occupation  is  sewing Seamstresses'  cramp  or 

palsy,  a  neurosis,  similar  lo  writers'  cramp,  to  which 
seamstresses  are  subject. 

seamstressyt  (sem'stres -i),  ».  [<  seamstress  + 
-y^.]  Sewmg;  the  occupation  or  business  of  a 
seamstress.     [Eare.] 

As  an  appendage  to  seamMressy,  the  thread-paper  might 
be  of  some  consequence  to  my  mother. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iil.  42. 

sea-mud  (se'mud),  n.  A  rich  saline  deposit 
from  salt-marshes  and  sea-shores.  It  is  also 
called  sea-ooze,  and  is  employed  as  a  manure. 


sea-mussel 

sea-mussel  (se'mus"l),  n.  A  marine  bivalve 
of  the  famUy  Mytilidse  and  one  of  the  genera 
Myttlus,  Modiola,  etc.,  as MyUlus  edulis:  distin- 
guished from  the  fresh-water  or  river  mussels 
( Unionidse).    See  cut  under  Mytilits. 

seamy  (se'mi),  a.  [<ME.  sem?/;  <  seami  + -j/i.] 
Having  a  seam  or  seams ;  containing  or  show- 
ing seams. 

A  one-eyed  woman,  with  a  scarred  and  seamy  face,  the 
most  notorious  rebel  in  the  workhouse. 

George  Eliot,  Amos  Barton,  ii. 
The  seamy  side,  the  side  of  a  garment  on  which  the 
seams  or  edges  appear;  the  under  side;  hence,  flgura- 
tively,  the  side  that  is  less  presentable  or  pleasing  to  the 
view. 

Some  such  squire  he  was 
That  tum'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me. 

Sliak.,  Othello,  iv.  2.  146. 
Cannot  one  enjoy  a  rose  without  palling  it  up  by  the 
roots?    I  have  no  patience  with  those  people  who  are  al- 
ways looking  on  the  seamy  side. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  112. 
sean,  ».     See  sevm. 

slance  (sa-oiis'),  n.  [<  F.  siatiee,  <  siant,  <  L. 
seden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  sedere,  sit :  see  sit]  A  sit- 
ting or  session:  as_,  a  spiritualistic  sSance,  in 
which  intercourse  is  alleged  to  be  held  with 
spirits. 

There  is  scarcely  any  literature,  not  even  the  records  of 
trials  for  witchcraft,  that  is  more  sad  and  ludicrous  than 
the  accounts  of  "spiritual  siances."  Sncyc,  Brit.,  H.  202. 
Massage  was  given  for  fifteen  minutes  twice  daily — 
much  more  sensible  than  the  aianees  of  an  hour  each 
every  three  or  four  days.  , 

Buek's  HaTidbook  ofMei.  Sdmces,  TV.  667. 

sea-necklace  (Be'nek"las),  n.  Same  as  sea-corn. 

sea-needle  (se'ne"dl),  «.  Same  as  garfish  (a) : 
so  called  from  the  slender  form  and  sharp  snout. 

sea-nest  (se'nest),  n.  The  glass-sponge  Sol- 
ten/ia  carpenteria. 

sea-nettle  (se'nef'l), M.  A  jellyfish;  any  aca- 
leph  that  stings  or  urticates  when  touched. — 
F&ed  aea-nettle,  a  searanemone. 

seannactaie  (sen'a-che),  m.  [Also  secmnachy, 
sennachy,  sennacHle,  <  Gael,  seanachaidh,  a  his- 
torian, chronicler,  genealogist,  bard ;  cf .  seana- 
chas,  history,  antiquities,  story,  tale,  narration, 
<  sean,  old,  ancient,  +  cms,  a  matter,  affair,  cir- 
cumstance.] A  Highland  genealogist,  chron- 
icler, or  bard. 

The  superb  Gothic  pillars  by  which  the  roof  was  sup- 
ported were  .  .  .  large  and  .  .  .  lofty  (said  my  sean- 
nachy).  F.  C.  Rowland  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 249,  ezpl.  note). 
Sprung  up  from  the  fumes  of  conceit,  folly,  and  false- 
hood fermenting  in  the  brains  of  some  mad  Highland 
seannachie.  Scott,  Antiquary,  vi. 

sea-nurse  (se'ners),  ri.  A  shark  of  the  family 
fScylliorhinidsBj  ScytliorMmis  canicula.  [Local, 
Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 

sea-nymph  (se'nimf),  n.  A  nymph  or  goddess 
of  the  sea ;  one  of  the  inferior  classical  divini- 
ties called  Oceanids. 

Her  maidens,  dressed  like  sea-nymphs  and  graces,  han- 
dled the  silken  tackle  and  steered  the  vesseL 

S.  Sharpe,  Hist.  Egypt  from  Earliest  Times,  xii.  §  29. 

sea-oak  (se'ok),  n.    The  seaweed  Fuciis  vesi- 
culosus:  same  as  bladder-wracJc.    See  cut  un- 
der Fueus. — Sea-oak  coralline,  a  sertnlarian  polyp, 
Sertidaria  piomida.    Compare  sea-fir. 
sea-onion  (se'un"yun),  n.    See  onion. 
sea-ooze  (se'oz),  n.    Same  as  sea-mud. 

All  sea-ooses,  or  oosy  mud,  and  the  mud  of  rivers,  are  of 
great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  land. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry,    (iotftom.) 

sea-orach  (se'or"ach),  n.     See  oraeh. 

sea-orange  (se'or"an3),  n.  A  holothurian,  Zo- 
phothmria  fdbricU,' oi  large  size,  with  globose 
granulated  body  of  ah  orange  color,  and  a  mass 
of  bright-red  tentacles. 

sea-orb  (se'6rb),  n.  A  swell-fish  or  globe-fish. 
See  orb-fish. 

sea-oret  (se'or),  n.    Same  as  seaware. 

They  have  a  method  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves 
here  [Southampton]  by  laying  a  bank  of  Sea-ore,  as  they 
call  it.  It  is  composed  of  long,  slender,  and  strong  flla^ 
ments  like  pill'd  hemp,  very  tough  and  durable ;  I  sup- 
pose, thrown  up  by  the  sea;  and  this  performs  its  work 
better  than  walls  of  stone  or  natural  cliff. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I.  223.    (Davies.) 

sea-otter  (se'of'er),  n.  A  marine  otter,  Mnhy- 
dris  marma,  belonging  to  the  family  Mustelidx 
and  subfamily  Ehhydrinse :  distinguished  from 
land-otter  or  river-otter,  it  inhabits  the  North  ;Pa- 
olflc ;  its  fur  is  of  great  value,  and  its  chase  is  an  impor- 
tant industry.  See  cut  under  Enhydris.—SearOttei'3 
cabbage  a  gigantic  seaweed  of  the  North  Pacific,  Nereo- 
eysbisViitkeana.  Its  huge  fronds  are  a  favorite  resort  for 
the  sea-otters.    See  Nereocystis. 

sea-owl  (se'oul),  n.  The  lump-fish,  Cyclopterus 
Iwmvus. 

sea-OZ  (se'oks),  n.  The  walrus.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Purchas  under  ptorsei,  1. 
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sea-oxeye  (se'eks^i),  n.  A  plant  of  the  com- 
posite genus  Borrichia,  especially  B.  frutescens. 
There  are  2  or  3  species,  shrubby  and  somewhat 
fleshy  sea-shore  plants,  with  large  yellow  heads. 

sea-packed  (se'pakt),  a.  Packed  at  sea  or  dur- 
ing a  voyage,  as  fish  to  be  sold  on  arrival  in 
port. 

sea-pad  (se'pad),  n.    A  starfish  or  fivefijigers. 

seapage,  n.    See  sewage. 

sea-panther  (se'pan'ther),  n.  A  South  African 
fish,  Agriopus  torvus,  of  a  brown  color  with 
black  spots. 

sea-parrot  (s6'par"ot),  n.  A  puffin;  an  auk  of 
the  genus  Fratercula,  as  F.  areUca  or  F.  eorni- 
oulata :  so  called  from  its  beak.  The  crested 
sea-parrot,  or  tufted  puffin,  is  Lunda  drrata. 
See  cuts  under  ^«^»t. 

sea-parsnip  (se'pars'''nip),  «.  A  plant  of  the 
umbelliferous  genus  Eehinophora,  especially  E. 
spinosa  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

sea-partridge  (se'par"trij),  n.  The  English 
Conner,  Cremlabrus  melops,  a  labroid  fish. 
[Moray  Firth,  Scotland.] 

sea-pass  (se'pas),  n.  A  passport  carried  by  neu- 
tral merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war,  to  prove 
their  nationality  and  secure  them  against  mol- 
estation. 

sea-pay  (se'pa),  n.    Pay  received  or  due  for 

actual  service  in  a  sea-going  ship in  sea-pay, 

in  commission,  as  a  ship ;  in  actual  service  on  the  sea,  as 
a  sailor. 

The  fleet  then  left  by  Pepys  m  sea-pay  comprised  76 
vessels,  and  the  men  numbered  12,040. 

JT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  81. 

sea-pea  (se'pe),  n.     The  beach-pea,  Lathyrws 


sea-peach  (se'peeh),  n.  An  asoidian  or  sea- 
squirt,  Cynthia  pyriformis :  so  named  from  the 
globular  figure  and  reddish  or  yellowish  color. 

sea-pear  (se'par),  n.  An  aseidian  or  sea-squirt 
of  the  genus  Boltenia  or  family  Boltermdss :  so 
called  from  the  pyriform  shape. 

sea-pen  (se'pen),  n.  A  pennatulaceous  polyp, 
especially  of  the  family  FennatulidsB;  a  sea- 
feather.    See  cut  vmdei  Alcyonaria. 

sea-perch  (se'pferch),  n.  1 .  A  percoldeons  fish, 
Lahrax  luptts,  or  some  species  of  that  genus;  a 
sea-dace ;  a  bass,  its  spines,  especially  the  dorsal 
spines,  are  strong  and  sharp,  and  the  gill-covers  are  edged 
with  projecting  teeth  that  cut  like  lancets,  so  that  if  grasp- 
ed carelessly  it  inflicts  severe  wounds.  It  is  voracious  in 
its  habits.  See  cut  under  Labrace. 
2.  Aserranoidfishof  the  genus  ySierra»M«;  any 
serranoid. — 3.  The  redfish  or  rose-fish,  Sebastes 
viviparus  or  marmus.  See  cut  under  Sebastes. 
[New  York.]  — 4.  Same  as  cunner. 

sea-pert  (se'p6rt),  n.    The  opa,h,Lamprishma. 

sea-pheasant  (se'fez"ant),  n.  The  pintail  or 
spngtail  duck,  Dafild' acuta:  so  called  from 
the -shape  of  the  tail.  See  cut  under  Dafila. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

sea-piei  (se'pi),  ».  [<.  sed^  +  pie^.l  A  sailors' 
dish  made  of  salt  meat,  vegetables,  and  dump- 
lings baked  with  a  crust. 

sea-pie2  (se'pi),  n.  [<  sea^  +  pie^.^  1.  The 
oyster-catcher  or  sea-magpie:  so  called  from 
the  pied  coloration.  Also  sea-pye,  sea-piet,  sea- 
pilot. 

We  found  plenty  of  young  foule,  as  Guiles,  Seapies,  and 
others.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  279. 

Half  a  dozen  sea-pyes,  with  their  beautiful  black  and 
white  plumage  and  scarlet  beaks  and  f  eel^  flew  screaming 
out  from  the  rocks  and  swept  in  rapid  circles  above  the 
boat.  W.  Black,  Piincess  of  Thule,  ii. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  bird  with 
the  back  and  wings  dark-brown,  neck  and 
breast  white,  and  head  red. 
sea-piece  (se'pes),  n.    A  picture  representing 
a  scene  at  sea. 


very  often  employ  their  pencils 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  489. 


Great  painters  . 
upon  sea-pieces. 

sea-piet  (s^'pi'-'et),  n.    Same  as  sea-pie^,  1. 

sea-pig  (se'pig),  n.  1 .  A  porpoise  or  some  simi- 
lar cetacean.— 2.  The  dugong. 

sea-pigeon  (se'pij"qn),  n.  1.  The  black  guille- 
mot, Uria  or  Cepphus  grylle.  See  cut  under 
guillemot.  [New  England  and  northward.]  —  2. 
The  dowiteher,  or  red-breasted  snipe :  a  misno- 
mer.    G.  Trumbull.     [Cape  May,  New  Jersey.] 

sea-pike  (se'pik),  n.  1.  A  garfish  or  sea- 
needle.  See  Belone,  and  cut  under  Belomdse. 
—2.  The  hekke, Merludus  vulga/ris.—S.  Anyfish 
of  the  family  Sphyrsenidse.—4:.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Centropomidx,  of  an  elongate  form  with 
a  projecting  lower  jaw  like  a  pike,  and  with  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  first  of  which  has  eight  spmes. 
They  also  resemble  the  pike  in  the  elongation  of  their 
form,  and  attain  a  large  size.    The  color  is  silvery-white, 

■  with  a  green  tinge  on  the  back.  The  species  are  pecuhar  to 
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tropical  America,  and  most  of  them  ascend  into  fresh 
water.  The  oldest  known  species  is  Centropomms  undeci- 
malis.    See  cut  under  Cemlropomvs. 

sea-pilot  (se'pi'lot),  n.    Same  as  sea-pie^,  1. 

sea-pimpernel  (se'pim"per-nel),  n.  See  pim- 
pernel. 

sea-pincushion  (se'j)in"kush-un),  M.  1.  A  sea- 
barrow  or  mermaid's-purse. —  2.  A  starfish 
whose  rays  are  joined  nearly  or  quite  to  their 
ends,  thus  forming  a  pentagon. 

sea-pink  (se'pingk),  n.  1.  See  pimTfi  and 
thrift^. —  2.  A  sea-oamation. 

sea-plant  (se'plant),  n.  A  plant  that  grows  in 
salt  water ;  a  marine  plant ;  an  alga. 

sea-plantain  (se'plan"tan),  n.    B&eplantain>. 

sea-plasht  (se'plash),  n'.    "Waves  of  the  sea. 

And  bye  thye  good  guiding  through  seaplash  stormye  we 
marched.  Sianihurst,  .ffineid,  iii.  161. 

sea-plover  (se'pluv'er),  «.     See  plover. 

sea-poacher  (se'p6"cher),  n.  Any  fish  of  the 
family  Agonidse;  specifically,  the  armed  bull- 
head, pogge,  lyrie,  or  noble,  Agonus  cataphrac- 
tus  or  Aspidqphortts  europseus,  a  small  marine 
fish  of  British  waters,  about  6  inches  long. 
See  cut  vjidiei:  pogge. 

sea-poker  (se'p6"k6r),  n.    Same  as  sea-poacher. 

sea-pool  (se'pol),  n.  A  pool  or  sheet  of  salt 
water. 

Soe  have  I  .  .  .  heard  it  often  wished  .  .  .  that  all  that 
land  were  a  sea-poole.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

sea-poppy  (se'pop'''i).  n.    See  poppy. 

sea-porcupine  (se'por'ku-pin),  n.  Some  plec- 
tognathous  fish,  so  called  from  the  spines  or  tu- 
bercles; specifically,  Diodon  hystrix.  See  cut 
imder  Diodon. 

sea-pork  (se'pork),  n.  An  American  compound 
aseidian,  Amorcecium  stellatum.  it  forms  large, 
smooth,  irregular,  or  crest-like  masses,  attached  by  one 
edge,  which  look  somethiug  like  slices  of  salt  pork.  [Lo- 
cal, V.  S.] 

seaport  (se'port),  n.  1.  A  port  or  harbor  on 
the  sea. — 2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on  a  har- 
bor, on  or  near  the  sea. 

sea-potato  (se'po-ta*t6),  n.  An  aseidian  of 
some  kind,  as  Boltenia  remformis  or  Ascidia 
mollis.     [Local,  TJ.  S.] 

seapoy,  n.    An  improper  spelling  of  sepoy. 

sea-pudding  (se'pud"mg),  n.  A  sea-cucumber. 
See  holothurian,  trepang.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

sea-pumpkin  (se'pump"kin),  n.    A  sea-melon. 

sea-purse  (se'pfers),  n.  1.  A  sea-barrow,  or 
sea-pincushion ;  a  skate-barrow.  See  cut  un- 
der mermaid's-purse. — 2.  A  swirl  of  the  under- 
tow making  a  small  whirlpool  on  the  surface  of 
the  water;  a  local  outward  current,  dangerous 
to  bathers.  Also  called  seorpouce  and  sea-puss. 
[New  Eng.  and  New  Jersey  coasts.] 

sea-purslane  (se'pers"lan),  n.    See  purslane. 

sea-pye,  n.    See  sea-pie^',  1. 

sea-quail  (se'kwal),  n.  The  tumstone,  Sirep- 
silas  interpres.     [Connecticut.] 

searl  (ser),  a.  [Also  sere;  early  mod.  E.  also 
seer,  scare,  seere;  <  ME.  seer,  seere,  <  AS.  *sedr, 
dry,  sear  (found  in  the  derived  verb  sedrian,  dry 
up),  =  MD.  sore,  soore,  D.  zoor  =  MLG.  sor,  LGr. 
soor,  dry  (cf.  OP.  sor,  P.  saure  =  Pr.  sor,  saur  = 
It.  sauro  (ML.  sawrus,  sorius),  dried,  brown,  sor- 
rel: see  sore^,  sorreP),  <  Teut.  •/  saus  =  Skt. 
■/  qush  =  Zend  ■/  hush,  become  dry  or  withered ; 
Grr.  aheiv,  parch,  avoTTipoc,  dry,  rough,  >  E.  aus- 
tere: Bee  austere.']  Dry;  withered:  used  espe- 
cially of  vegetation. 

With  seer  braunches,  blossoms  ungrene. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4749. 
My  way  of  life 
Is  f all'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  23. 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere. 

MUton,  Lycidas,  L  2. 
November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Int.,  i. 

seari  (ser),  v.  [Also  sere;  <  ME.  seeren,  seren, 
<  AS.  sedrian,  dry  up,  wither  away,  =  MD.  so- 
ren,  D.  eooren  =  MLG-.  soren,  LU.  soren,  OH(J. 
soren,  become  dry,  wither;  cf.  OP.  saurir,  P. 
saurer  =  Pr.  saurar,  smoke-dry  (herrings,  etc.); 
from  the  adj.]  I.f  intrans.  To  become  diy; 
wither.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  453. 
II,  trans.  1.  To  make  dry;  dry  up;  wither. 

A  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
Frost  winds  sere 
The  heavy  herbage  of  the  ground. 

Bryant,  Hunter  of  the  Prairies. 

2.  To  wither  or  dry  up  on  the  surface  by  the 
application  of  heat  or  of  something  heated; 
scorch ;  bum  the  surface  of ;  bum  from  the  sur- 
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face  inward;  cauterize:  as,  to  sear  the  flesh  with 
a  hot  iron. 

I  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  1 

Shak.,  Rich,  in.,  iv.  1.  61. 
Hence— 3.  To  deaden  or  make  callous :  deprive 
of  sensibility  or  feeling. 

Yet  Shalt  thou  feel,  with  horror 
To  thy  sear'd  conscience,  my  truth  is  built 
On  such  a  firm  base  thali  if  e'er  it  can 
Be  forc'd  or  undermin'd  by  thy  base  scandals. 
Heaven  keeps  no  guard  on  innocence. 
Fleteher  (and  Kaatinger  ?),  Lovers'  Progress,  iii.  6. 
But  BO  Inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there  are  ten- 
der spots  even  in  tmnd  consciences. 

Macautay^  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
4.  To  blight  or  blast ;  shrivel  up. 

For  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1.  73. 

To  sear  up,  to  close  by  searing  or  cauterizing ;  stop. 
How,  how !  another? 
You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  1  have, 
And  sear  up  my  embracemeuts  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death !     SMk.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 116. 
Cherish  veins  of  good  humour,  and  sear  up  those  of  ill. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  ^nge,  etc.  See  morcA. 
sear^  (ser),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  seare,  sere; 
<  OF.  serve,  P.  dial,  serre,  a  lock,  bolt,  bar,  <  L. 
sera,  ML.  also  serra,  a  bar  for  a  door :  see  sera.'} 
The  pivoted  piece  in  a  gun-look  which  enters 
the  notches  of  the  tumbler  and  holds  the  ham- 
mer at  full  or  half  cook.  See  cuts  under  gun- 
lock  and  rifle.— ugtib  or  tickle  of  the  seart,  easy  to 
set  off ;  easily  excited ;  wanton. 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickle 
«/  the  sere.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  336. 

Discovering  the  moods  and  humours  of  the  vulgar  sort 
to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  of  the  seare. 
Howard's  Defenvsative  (1620),  quoted  by  Douce.  (Balliwell.) 

sear^t,  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  seer^. 
sea-radish  (se'rad"ish),  n.  See  radish. 
:sea-ragwort  (se'rag"w6rt),  n.    Same  as  ckisty- 

miller,  2. 
sea-rat  (se'rat),  n.    1.  The  chimera,  Chimsera 

monstrosa.     [Local,  Bng.] — 2.  A  pirate. 
sea-raven  (se'ra"vn),  n.     1.  The  cormorant. — 

2.  The  fish  Hemitripterus  acadianus  or  ameri- 

canus,  type  of  the  family  Memitripterid^,  of  large 
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Sea-raven  {Hemitripttrus  americanus). 

size  and  singular  appearance,  common  on  the 
coast  of  North  America,  chiefly  from  Cape  Cod 
northward,  and  known  also  z&AoaMan  iullhead, 
deep-water  seulpin,  and  yellow  seulpm.  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  long  spinous  dorsal  fin,  having  about 
seventeen  spines,  of  which  the  first  two  are  highest  and 
the  fourth  and  flifth  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones,,the 
fin  being  thus  deeply  and  sigmoidally  emarginated. 
searce  (stos),  n.  [^Formerly  also  searse,  sarce, 
sarse;  <  ME.  sarce,  saarce,  sarse,  sars,  cers 
(with  intrusive  r,  as  in  hoarse),  <  OF.  seas, 
saas,  sas,  sasse,  F.  sas,  a  sieve,  =  Sp.  cedazo,  a 
hair-sieve,  searce,  =  Pg.  sedago,  lawn  for  sieves, 
a  sieve,  bolter,  =  It.  staccio,  setacdo,  a  sieve,  < 
ML.  setadum,  setatium,  setadus,  sedaciwm,  prop. 
setaceum,  a  sieve,  prop,  a  hair-sieve,  neut.  (se. 
cribrum,  sieve)  of  *setaceus,  of  hair  or  bristles, 

<  L.  seta,  a  hair,  a  bristle :  see  seta,  setaceous.'] 
A  sieve,  especially  a  fine  sieve.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  441.     [Prov.  Bng.  or  Scotch.] 

All  the  rest  must  be  passed  through  a  fine  searce. 
The  Cmmtess  of  Kenfs  Choice  Manual  (1676).    (Nares.) 

searce  (sers),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  searced,  ppr. 
searcing.     [Formerly  also  searse,  sarce,  sarse; 

<  ME.  sarcen,  saareen,  sarsen,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  sas- 
ser  =  It.  staeeiare,  <  ML.  setadare,  sift ;  from  the 
noun.]  To  sift  through  a  searce.  [Prov.  Eng. 
or  Scotch.] 

To  sarse,  syf  te,  and  trye  out  the  best  greyne. 

Arnold's  Chrm.,  p.  87. 

Bete  all  this  smal,  and  sarce  it  smothe  atte  alle. 

PaOadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  202. 

Sublimate  and  crude  mercury,  sir,  well  prepared  and 
dulcified,  with  the  jaw-bones  of  a  sow,  burnt,  beaten,  and 
searced.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Hevels,  v.  2. 

searcer  (ser'ser),  n.  [Formerly  also  sercer;  < 
searce  +  -erl.]  1 .  One  who  uses  a  searce ;  a  win- 
nower: a  bolter. — 3.  A  fine  sieve;  a  strainer. 
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To  sift  them  [pieces  of  hellebore]  through  a  sercer,  that 
the  bark  or  rind  may  remain.    Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  6. 

search  (s6roh),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  serch; 
<  ME.  serchen,  cerchen,  <  OF.  cercher,  cerchier,  P. 
cliercher,  search,  seek  for,  =  Pr.  cerear,  serguar 
=  Sp.  cerear,  encircle,  surround,  =  Pg.  cerear, 
encircle,  surround,  OPg.  also  search  through, 
=  It.  cercare,  search,  <  LL.  circare,  go  round,  go 
about,  explore,  <  L.  circus,  a  ring,  circle,  cireum, 
round  about:  see  circus,  drcum-,  circle.  Cf.  re- 
searc/ji.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  go  through  and  ex- 
amine carefully  and  in  detail,  as  in  quest  of 
something  lost,  concealed,  or  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered; explore:  as,  to  search  a  ship;  to  search 
one's  baggage  or  person  at  the  custom-house. 

That  have  passed  many  Londes  and  manye  Yles  and  Con- 
trees,  and  cerched  manye  f  ulle  straunge  places,  and  have 
ben  in  many  a  f  ulle  gode  honourable  Companye. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  315. 

Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  searcA  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Num.  xiiL  2. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time.  If  I  find  not 
what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  167. 

2.  To  examine  by  probing ;  probe :  as,  to 
search  a  wound. 

The  wounded  lete  hem  be  ledde  to  townes,  and  serched 
theire  sores.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  664. 

You  search  the  sore  too  deep. 

Fletcher,  valentiuian,  i. 3. 

Such  engines  of  terror  God  hath  given  into  the  hand  of 

his  minister  as  to  search  thetenderest  angles  of  the  heart. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  test;  put  to  the  test;  try.     [Rare.] 
Thou  hast  searched  me,  and  knownme.      Ps.  cxxxix.  1. 

Prosperity  does  search  a  gentleman's  temper 
More  than  his  adverse  fortune. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  look  for;  seek  out;  make  search  for;  en- 
deavor to  find. 

He  hath  been  search'd  among  the  dead  and  living. 

But  no  trace  of  him.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 11. 

He  bids  ask  of  the  old  paths,  or  for  the  old  wayes,  where 

or  which  is  the  good  way :  which  implies  that  all  old 

wayes  are  not  good,  but  that  the  good  way  is  to  be  searcht 

with  diligence  among  the  old  wayes. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song. 

Tennyson,  Day- Dream,  L'Envoi. 

5.  To  explore  or  investigate. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  125. 
6t.  To  reach  or  penetrate  to. 

Mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1109. 

=  Syn.  1.  Tosift,  probe.— land 2.  Search,  Scrutinize,  JEx- 
plore.  We  search  a  place  or  search  for  a  thing  by  looking 
everywhere  with  a  close  attention  ;  we  scrutinize  a  thing 
with  a  close  attention,  without  emphasizing  the  idea  of 
looking  throughout;  we  es^lffre  that  which  is  unknown 
and  outside  of  our  ordinary  travels  or  knowledge.  See 
exa/nUnoHon.  . 

II,  intrans.  X.  To  make  search;  seek;  look: 
with  for  before  the  object  sought. 

But  euer  Grisandols  serched  thonrgh  the  forestes,  oon 
hour  foreward,  another  bakke,  that  so  endured  viij  dayes 
full.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  423. 

Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once  more  aearch-witii  me. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 172. 

2.  To  make  strict  or  careful  inquiry ;  inquire. 

Thou  mayest  do  well  enough  in  .  .  .  the  next  world,  and 

be  a  glorious  saint,  and  yet  never  search  into  God's  secrets. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

He  [an  antiquary]  never  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  the 
thought  or  language,  but  is  for  searching  into  what  he  calls 
the  erudition  of  the  author.    Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

search  (serch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  serch;  < 
search,  v.  Cf .  F.  cherche,  <  chercher,  search.]  A 
seeking  or  looking,  as  for  something  lost,  con- 
cealed, desired,  etc.;  the  act  of  going  through 
a  receptacle,  place,  collection  of  things,  or  the 
like,  with  the  view  of  finding  something  lost, 
hidden,  or  undiscovered;  exploratory  exami- 
nation; quest;  inquiry;  investigation:  as,  to 
make  searcfe;  in  search  of  a  wife ;  to  give  up  the 
search. 

After  long  search  and  chaufl  he  turned  backe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  21. 
There 's  a  place 
So  artificially  contriv'd  for  a  conveyance 
No  search  could  ever  find  it. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  iii.  1. 

Some  time  ago,  in  digging  at  Portici,  they  found  ruins 

under  ground,  and  since  that  they  have  dug  in  search  of 

antiquities.     Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  205. 

Right  of  search,  in  maritime  law,  the  right  claimed  by 
one  nation  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  their  lavrfuUy 
commissioned  cruisers  to  enter  private  merchant  vessels 
of  other  nations  met  with  on  high  seas,  to  examine  their 
papers  and  cargo,  and  to  search  for  enonies*  property, 
arficles  contraband  of  war,  etc.— Search  for  encum- 
brances, the  inquiry  made  in  the  public  records  by  a 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  of  lands  as  to  the  burdens  and 
state  of  the  title,  in  order  to  discover  whether  his  pur- 
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chase  or  investment  is  safe. =S]m.  Inquiry,  Scrutiny,  etc. 
(see  examination),  exploration. 

searchable  (s6r'cha-bl),  a.  [<  search  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  searched  or  explored.  Cot- 
grave. 

searchableness  (s6r'cha-bl-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  searohalile. 

searchant  (s6r'ohant),  a.  [<  OF.  cerchant,  ppr. 
of  cercher,  search":  see  search.]  Searching:  a 
jocose  word  formed  after  the  heraldic  adjec- 
tives in  -ant.    [Rare.] 

A  civil  cutpurse  searchant;  a  sweet  singer  of  new  bal- 
lads allurant :  and  as  fresh  an  hypocrite  as  ever  was 
broached  rampant.       B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 

searcher^  (ser'oher),  n.  [<  search  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  searches,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

That  our  love  is  sound  and  sincere  .  .  .  who  can  pro- 
nounce, saving  only  the  Searcher  of  all  men's  hearts,  who 
alone  intuitively  doth  know  in  this  kind  who  are  His? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  1. 

'Tis  endless  to  tell  you  what  the  curious  searchers  into 

nature's  productions  have  observed  of  these  worms  and 

flies.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  96. 

The  Searcher  follows  fast ;  the  Object  faster  files. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

In  particular— (a)  A  customs  officer  whose  business  it  is 
to  search  ships,  baggage,  goods,  etc.,  for  prohibited  or  un- 
declared dutiable  articles,  etc. 

At  the  townes  end  certain  searchers  examined  us  for 
money,  according  to  a  custom  e  ...  of  Italy. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 93. 
(&)  A  prison  ofiicial  who  searches  or  examines  the  cloth- 
ing of  newly  arrested  persons,  and  takes  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  articles  found  about  them,  (c)  A  civil  offi- 
cer formerly  appointed  in  some  Scottish  towns  to  appre- 
hend idlers  on  the  street  during  church  hours  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

If  we  bide  here,  the  searchers  will  be  on  us,  and  carry 
us  to  the  guard-house  for  being  idlers  in  kirk -time.  ScoU. 
(d)  A  person  employed  to  search  the  public  records  of 
conveyances,  mortgages,  judgments,  etc.,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  title  be  good,  or  to  find  instruments  affecting 
a  title,  (et)  A  person  formerly  appointed  in  London  to 
examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of 
death. 

Knowe,  in  my  rage  I  have  slaine  a  man  this  day, 
And  knowe  not  where  his  body  to  conveigh 
And  hide  it  from  the  searchers  inquisition. 

Titrieif  WhiMe  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  121. 
(/)  An  inspector  of  leather.  [Local,  Eng.] 
2.  Something  used  in  searching,  examining, 
testing,  etc.  (a)  An  instrument  for  examining  ord- 
nance, to  ascertain  whether  guns  have  any  defects  in  the 
bore.  (6)  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of  but- 
ter, or  the  like,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that  contained 
in  firkins,  etc.  (c)  In  surg.,  a  sound  for  searching  the 
bladder  for  calculi,  {d)  An  ocular  or  eyepiece  of  very  low 
power,  used  in  finding  particular  points  of  interest,,  to  be 
examined  then  with  higher  powers  of  the  microscope. 
Also  called  searching-eyepiece, 
searcher^  (s6r'ch6r),  n.  [A  var.  of  searcer, 
simulating  searcher^.]    A  sieve  or  strainer. 

The  [orange-]  pulp  is  boiled,  and  then  passed  through  a 
searcher,  to  remove  the  tough  skin  and  pits. 

Workshop  Seceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  446. 

searcheresS'l'  (s6r'ch6r-es),  n.  [<  search^^  + 
-ess.]    A  female  searcher ;  an  inventress. 

Of  theese  drirye  dolours  eeke  thow  Qneene  luno  the 
searehresse.  Stanihuret,  .^neid,  iv. 

searchership  (s6r'ch6r-ship),  n.  [<  ME.  serchor- 
ship ;  <  searcher^  +  -ship.]  The  ofdce  of  searcher 
or  examiner. 

Wherfor  I  beseke  youre  malstirshipp  that  if  my  seid 
Lord  have  the  seid  office,  that  it  lyke  you  to  desyre  the 
nomynacion  of  on  of  the  offlcez,  eythyr  of  the  coun^oller 
or  serchorship  of  Pememuth,  for  a  servaunt  of  yowrez. 

Paston  Letters,  II.  97. 

searching  (sfer'ching),  p.  a.  l.  Engaged  in 
seeking,  exploring,  investigating,  or  examin- 
ing: as,  a  searching  party. —  2.  Keen;  pene- 
trating; close:  as,  a  searching  discourse;  a 
searching  wind;  a  searching  investigation. 

That 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  U.  4.  30. 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  lOB. 

searchingly  (s6r'ching-li),  ad/i>.  In  a  searching 
manner. 

searchingness  (s6r'ching-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  searching,  penetrating,  close,  or  try- 
ing. 

searchless  (s6rch'les),  a.  [<  search  +  -less.] 
Eluding  search  or  investigation ;  inscrutable ; 
unsearchable. 

Tlie  modest-seeming  eye. 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  heaven, 
'   Lurk  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  990. 

search-light  (serch'lit),  n.  An  electric  arc- 
light  having  a  lens  or  reflector,  mounted  on 
shipboard  or  on  land  on  a  vertical  axis  in  such 
a  way  that  the  beam  of  light  may  be  made  to 
traverse  in  a  horizontal  path,  it  is  used  on  mer- 
chant ships  to  light  up  intricate  channels  at  night,  and 
on  men-of-war  to  detect  the  approach  of  torpedo-boats  or 
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other  enemies.  It  is  also  used  in  military  operations  and 
for  other  purposes. 

search-party  (seroh'par"ti),  n.  A  party  en- 
gaged m  searching  for  something  lost,  con- 
cealed, or  the  Uke.  Nineteenth  Centwy,  XXVI. 
773. 

search-warrant  (s6rch'wor"ant),  n.  In  law,  a 
warrant  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a 
constable  to  enter  the  premises  of  a  person 
suspected  of  secreting  stolen  goods,  in  order 
to  discover,  and  i£  found  to  seize,  the  goods. 
Similar  warrants  are  granted  to  search  for  property  or  ar- 
ticles in  respect  of  which  other  offenses  are  committed, 
such  as  hase  coin,  coiners*  tools,  also  gunpowder,  nitro- 
glycerin, liquors,  etc.,  kept  contrary  to  law. 

sear-clothf ,  n.    A  bad  spelling  of  cerecloth. 

sea-reach  (se'rech),  n.  The  straight  course  or 
reach  of  a  winding  river  which  stretches  out 
toward  the  sea. 

searedness  (serd'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
seared,  cauterized,  or  hardened;  hardness; 
hence,  insensibility. 

Delivering  up  the  sinner  to  a  stupidity  or  aea/red'ness  of 
conscience.  South,  Sermons,  IX.  ii. 

sea-reed  (se'red),  n.  The  marram  ormat-grass, 
Ammophila  arundinacea, 

sea-reeve  (se'rev),  n.  An  officer  formerly  ap- 
pointed in  maritime  towns  and  places  to  take 
care  of  the  maritime  rights  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  watch  the  sl^ore,  and  collect  the  wrecks. 

searmg-iron  (ser'ing-i"em),  n.    A  cautery. 

sea-risk  (se'risk),  n.  Hazard  or  risk  at  sea; 
danger  of  injury  or  destruction  by  the  sea. 

He  was  so  great  an  encourager  of  commerce  that  he 
charged  himself  with  all  the  sea-rUque  of  such  vessels  as 
carried  com  to  Home  in  the  winter.  Arbuthnot. 

searness  (ser'nes),  n.     [Also  sereness;  <  ME. 

seernesse,  sernesse ;  <.  sear^  + -ness.']    Dryness; 

aridity.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  453. 
sea-robber  (se'rob"6r),  n.    A  pirate;  one  who 

robs  on  the  high  seas.    Compare  sea-trover. 

Trade  ...  is  much  disturbed  hy  pirates  and  searohbers. 
Muton,  Letters  of  State. 

sea-robin  (se'rob'^in),  «.  1.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Triglidse.  in  the  United  States,  one  of  various  species 
of  the  genus  Prumotus,  which  is  distinguished  from  Trigla 
by  the  longer  pectoral  fins  and  the  development  of  teeth 
on  the  palatine  bones.    They  are  more  or  less  red  in  color, 
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sear-spring  (ser'spring),  n.  The  spring  in  a 
gun-lock  which  causes  the  sear  to  catch  in  the 
notch  of  the  tumbler.     See  out  under  gun-lock. 

sea-ruff  (se'ruf),  n.  A  sparoid  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Pagellus,  inhabiting  most  European  coasts, 
including  the  Mediterranean ;  a  sea-bream. 

sea-ruf9.e  (se'rufl),  n.    Same  as  sea-corn. 

sea-run  (se'run),  n.  Migration  into  the  sea: 
also  used  attributively. 

The  group  without  hyoid  teeth  includes  fontinalis, 
known  in  the  searun  condition  as  immaculatus,  and  in  its 
northern  habitat  varying  into  hudsonicus  of  Suckley. 

Seietwe,  V.  424. 

sea-running  (se'ruu'^ing),  a.  Catadromous,  as 
a  fish. 

searwoodt  (ser'wud),  n.  [Also  seerwood,  sere- 
wood;  <  sear^  +  woodi.]  Wood  dry  enough  to 
bum ;  dry  sticks. 

And  nerewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  413. 

sea-salmon  (se'sam"im),  n.    See  salmon. 

sea-salt  (se'sWt),  n.  Sodium  chlorid,  or  com- 
mon salt,  obtained  by  evaporation  of  sea-water. 
See  salt. 

sea-sandwort  (se'sand"w6rt),  n.  See  sand- 
wort. 

sea-sauxian  (se's^'^ri-an), ».  Any  marine  sau- 
rian.   Pop.  Sol.  Mo.,  XXVII.  611. 

seascape  (se'skap),  n.     [<  sea^  +  -scape,  as  in 
landscape.'\    A  picture  representing  a  scene  at 
sea;  a  sea-piece.     [Eecent.] 
Seascape — as  painters  aSe%t  to  call  such  things. 

Dielcem,  Household  Words,  XXXIV.  236. 

On  one  of  these  happy  days  ...  he  found  perched  on 
the  cliff,  his  fingers  blue  with  cold,  the  celebrated  Andrea 
Fitch,  employed  in  sketching  a  land  or  a  sea  scape  on  a 
sheet  of  grey  paper.    Thaekeray,  Shabby  fienteel  Story,  v. 

Mdme. .as  a  seascape  painter,  is  placed  on  the 

line — which  is  nothing  new  tfi  her. 

Otrntempora/ty  Rev.,  LIV.  86. 

Several  of  the  once-admired  interiors  and  sea-scapes  of 
Eugfene  Isabey.  Saturday  Bev.,  Oct.  26, 1890,  p.  381. 

sea-scorpion  (se'sk6r*pi-gn),  n.    1.  In  ichth.,  a 

scorpion-fish ;  any  member  of  the  Seorpeenidse. 

See  scorpene. — 2.  A  cottoid  fish,  Cottvs  scor- 

pius.    Also  called  sculpin. 
sea-scurf (se'skferf), n.    Apolyzoan of thegenus 

LepraUa  or  other  inorusting  sea-moss, 
seasef ,  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  seize. 
sea-sedge  (se'sej),  n.     1.  Seealva  marina. — 2. 

The  sedge  Carex  a/renaria.    Also  called  German, 
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■and  are  distinguished  by  the  development  of  three  rays 
below  the  pectoral  fins  on  each  side,  serving  as  organs 
hoth  of  progression  and  of  sensation.  Several  species  are 
found  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  P. 
evolans,  P.  sMgatus,  and  P.  palmipes. 
2.  The  red-breasted  merganser,  Mergus  serra- 
tor.     [Rowley,  Massachusetts.] 

sea-rocket  (se'rok"et),  n.  A  cruciferous  plant 
of  the  genus  Cakile.  There  are  2  species,  fleshy 
shore-plants,  with  few  leaves  and  a  two-jointed  pod,  each 
joint  with  one  seed,  the  upper  deciduous  at  maturity,  the 
lower  persistent.  C.  maritmm  is  found  in  Europe,  also 
in  Australia ;  C.  Americana,  in  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  northward  and  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

sea-rod  (se'rod),  n.  A  kind  of  sea-pen ;  a  pen- 
natulaceous  polyp  of  the  family  Virgulariidee. 

sea-roll  (se'rol),  n.    A  holothurian. 

sea-room  (se'rom),  n.  Sufficient  room  at  sea 
for  a  vessel  to  make  any  required  movement ; 
space  free  from  obstruction  in  which  a  ship 
can  be  easily  manoeuvered  or  navigated. 

Bomilcar  gat  forth  of  the  haven  of  Saracose  with  35 
ships,  and,  having  aea^otmie,  halsed  up  sails,  and  away  he 
went  with  a  mery  gale  of  wind. 

Holland,  tr.  of  LIvy,  p.  668. 

sea-rose  (se'roz),  n.    A  sea-anemone,  Urticina 

nodosa;  found  on  Newfoundland,  etc. 
sea-rosemary  (se'roz'^ma-ri),  n.     1.  Same  as 

sea-lavender. — 3.  A  saline  plant,  Suseda  fruti- 

cosa. 
sea-rover  (se'rd"v6r),   n.     1.  A  pirate;    one 

who  cruises  for  plunder. 

A  certain  island  .  .  .  left  waste  by  seorrovers. 

MiUm,  Hist,  Eng.,  i. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  that  is  employed  in  cruis- 
ing for  plunder. 
sea-roving  (se'r6"ving),  n.    Roving  over  the 
sea  in  quest  of  booty ;  piracy. 

ICor  was  it  altogether  nothing,  even  that  wild  sea-rov- 
ing and  battling,  through  so  many  generations.    Carlyle. 

searset,  n-  and  v.    See  scarce. 


sea-serpent  (se'ser'pent),  TO.  1.  An  enormous 
marine  animal  of  serpentine  form,  said  to  have 
been  repeatedly  seen  at  sea.  Most  stories  of  the 
sea-serpent  are  obviously  mythical.  The  few  accounts 
which  appear  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact  have  ex- 
hausted all  possible  conjectures  respecting  any  actual 
creature.  Some  naturalists  have  suspected  that  a  huge 
marine  reptile  may  have  survived  from  a  former  fauna ; 
but  certainly  no  animal  is  known  which  answers  to  any 
current  conception  of  the  sea-serpent,  nor  has  such  an  ani- 
mal ever  been  captured.  The  popular  statements  regard- 
ing sea-serpents  are  generally  believed  to  be  baaed  on  in- 
accurate observations  of  various  large  marine  animals  or 
of  schools  of  animals. 

2.  In  herpet.,  a  general  name  of  the  marine 
venomous  ser- 
pents or  sea- 
snakes  of  the 
family  Bydro- 
pMdsB.  There  are 
several  genera  and 
species,  of  warm 
seas,  and  especially 
of  the  Indian  ocean, 
all  extremely  poi- 
sonous. The  best- 
known  belong  to 
the  genera  Plat/a- 
rus,  Pela/rms,  and 
Hydrophis,  and 
have  the  tail  more 
or  less  compressed 
like  a  fln.  See  also 
cuts  under  Hydro- 
phis  and  Platurus. 

3.  A  chain  of 
salps  linked  to- 
gether. 

sea-service  (se'-  x.     ^   ^ 

s6r"vis),  n.  Service  on  the  sea,  or  on  board  ot 
a  ship  or  vessel,  (a)  In  the  United  States  navy,  se^ 
vice  at  sea  or  on  board  of  a  sea-going  ship,  as  distmguished 
from  share-service,  (b)  Service  in  the  British  navy ;  naval 
service. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea-sermce,  .  .  .  and  you  got 
oft  with  much  ado.  Sv^,  Dlreotlons  to  Servants. 

sea-shark  (se'shark),  n.  A  large  shark  of  the 
family  Lamnidie,  also  known  as  man-eater. 

sea-shell  (se'shel),  n.  The  shell  of  any  salt- 
water mollusk ;  a  marine  shell,  such  as  may 
be  found  on  the  sea-shore.     See  Oceanides,  2. 


Sea-serpeat  (Pelamis  ftzcoiar). 
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Sea-sheUs  are  great  improvers  of  sour  or  cold  land. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

sea-shore  (se'shor),  n.  1.  The  coast  of  the 
sea;  the  land  that  lies  adjacent  to  the  sea  or 
ocean. —  2.  In  law,  the  ground  between  the 
ordinary  high-water  mark  and  low- water  mark. 

sea-shrimp  (se'shrimp),  ■«.     A  shrimp. 

sea-shrub  (se'shmb),  n.  A  gorgoniaceous  al- 
cyonarian  polyp;  a  sea-fan.  See  cuts  under 
coral  and  Khipidogorgia. 

seasick  (se'sik),  a.  Affected  with  nausea  from 
the  motion  of  a  vessel. 

seasickness  (se'sik"nes),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  seasick. 

seaside  (se'sid),  n.  [<  ME.-  see-side,  sse-side;  < 
seal  +  sirfel.]  The  land  bordering  on  the  sea ; 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  near  it :  of- 
ten used  adjectively:  as,  a  seaside  residence  or 
home. 

On  the  See-syde  Men  may  fynde  many  Kubyes. 

MandevUle,  Tiavels,  p.  29. 
There  disembarking  on  the  green  seaside. 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  ix.  639. 

Seaside  balsain^  a  balsamic  juice  which  exudes  from 
the  branches  of  Crotm  favews,  var.  haUam^er,  a  shrub  3 

or  4  feet  high,  found  in  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies 

Seaside  bean,  finch,  grape,  pine,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

sea-skinuner  (se'skim"6r),  n.  The  skimmer,  a 
bird.    See  Bhynchops. 

sea-slater  (se'sla'tfer),  n.  The  rook-slater, 
Idgia  oeeanica,  and  other  isopods  of  the  same 
genus. 

sea-sleeve  (se'slev),  n.  A  cuttlefish:  same  as 
calama/ry,  1. 

sea-slug  (se'slug),  n.  1.  A  marine  opisthobran- 
chiate  gastropod  whose  shell  is  rudimentary  or 
wanting;  a  nudibranch,  as  a  doridoid.  These 
creatures  resemble  the  terrestrial  pulmonates  known  as 
slugs,  whence  the  name.  There  are  many  species,  of  dif- 
ferent genera  and  families,  some  of  them  known  as  sea- 
hares,  seor-lemons,  etc.  See  cuts  under  Polycera,  Hermsea, 
and  JEgirvx. 
2.  A  holothurian  of  any  kind. 

sea-snail (se'snal), n.  [<ME.  see-snail,  <  AS.  sS- 
sn  segl,  ssesnssl,  sea-snail ,  <  see,  sea,  -f-  snsegl,  snaU.  ] 

1.  In  ichth.,  any  fish  of  the  falnily  lAparididie, 
and  especially  a  member  of  the  genus  lAparis, 
of  which  there  are  several  species,  found  in 
both  British  and  American  waters.  The  common 
sea-snail  or  snail-fish  of  Great  Britain  is 
L.  vulgaris,  the  unctuous  sucker,  a  few 
inches  long.    See  cut  under  snaU-jish. 

2.  In  conch.,  a  marine  gastro- 
pod whose  shell  resembles  a 
helix,  as  those  of  the  family 
IMtorinidse,  of  which  the  peri- 
winkle, lAUorina  littorea,  is  a 
familiar  form,  and  those  of  the 
family  NaUddee,  of  which  Im- 
natia  heros  and  related  species 
are  good  examples.  See  also 
outs  under  NaUca,  Littorinidse, 
Nerita,  and  NeriUdse. 

sea-snake  (se'snak),  n.  A  sea-serpent,  in  any 
sense. 

That  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea. 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid. 

sea-snipe  (se'smp),  ».  1.  Iringa  alpima :  same 
as  dunlin.  [North  of  Eng.  and  East  Lothian.] 
— 2.  The  Imot,  a  sandpiper,  Trimga  carmtus. 
[Ireland.] — 3.  The  snipe-flsn,  Centrisous  sco- 
lopax. 

sea-soldierf  (se'sol'jer),  n,.    A  marine. 

Six  hundred  sea-soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Eich- 
ard  Levison.       Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  ii.  136.    (Dames.) 

season  (se'zn),  n.  [<  ME.  seysown,  seson,  sesun, 
sesoun,  cesoun,  <  OP.  seson,  seison,  saison,  F.  sai- 
son  =  Pr.  sadons,  sazon,  sasos,  saeos  =  Sp.  saeon 
=  Pg.  sazSo,  <  li.  sa1Ao{nr),  a  sowing,  planting, 
ML.  sowing-time,  i.  e.  spring,  regarded  as  the 
chief  season  for  sowing  crops,  hence  any  sea- 
son, <  serere,  pp.  satus,  sow,  prob.  orig.  *sesere, 
redupl.  of  y  sa,  sow:  see  sow'^.  Cf.  sation,  a 
doublet  of  season.  In  def.  3  the  noun  is  from 
the  verb.]  1.  A  particular  period  of  time. 
Speciflcally^(a)  One  of  the  periods  into  which  the  year 
is  naturally  divided  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in 
declination,  or  by  the  resulting  characteristics  of  temper- 
ature, moisture,  conditions  of  vegetation,  and  the  like. 
Astronomically  the  year  is  divided  into  four  nearly  equal 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  reckoned 
solely  with  respect  to  the  sun's  motion  —  spring  beginning 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  going  northward,  sum- 
mer when  it  reaches  the  summer  solstice,  autumn  when 
it  crosses  the  equator  going  southward,  and  winter  when 
it  reaches  the  winter  solstice.  But  popularly  and  histori- 
cally the  seasons  refer  to  the  four  well-marked  periods 
which  in  temperate  regions  are  exhibited  in  the  annual 
changes  of  climate  and  stages  of  vegetation.  In  conse- 
quence, the  times  of  division  and  the  duration  of  the  sea- 
sons are  entirely  conventional,  and  are  adjusted  in  terms 
of  the  monthly  calendar  in  accordance  with  the  local  oll- 


Sea-snail  or  Peri- 
winkle {Littarina 
littorea'),  natural 
size. 
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mate.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  spring  is  consid- 
ered to  begin  witli  tlie  first  of  Marcli,  and  summer,  autumn, 
and  wmter  witli  Uie  first  of  June,  September,  and  Decem- 
ber respectively.  In  Great  Britain  spring  is  regarded  as 
begmning  witji  February,  summer  witii  May,  etc.  In  tlie 
soatliern  hemisphere  the  summer  season  is  simultaneous 
with  the  northern  winter,  and  the  periods  of  the  other 
seasons  are  similarly  interchanged.  Within  the  tropics 
the  annual  variation  of  temperature  is  not  so  marked  as 
that  of  humidity  and  rainfall,  and,  according  to  the  local- 
ity, sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four 
climatic  seasons  are  distinguished,  termed  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  dry  season,  ete. 

In  a  Bomer  semn,  whan  soft  was  the  Sonne. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  1. 
The  Turks  do  customably  bring  their  galleys  on  shore 
every  year  in  the  winter  smeon. 

Munday  (Arber's  Eug.  Garner,  I.  204). 
I  shall  not  intend  this  hot  season  to  bid  you  the  base 
through  the  wide  and  dusty  champaine  of  the  Counoels. 
MUton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 
(6)  The  period  of  the  year  in  which  something  is  more  in 
vogue  than  at  others,  as  that  in  which  a  particular  place 
Is  most  frequented  by  visitors,  or  shows  most  bustling 
activity,  or  when  a  particular  trade,  business,  or  profession 
"  in  its  greatest  state  of  activity :  as,  the  holiday  season; 
th«  hop-picking  season;  the  London  season;  the  Newport 
season;  the  theatrical  season;  the  peach  season. 

The  season  was  advanced  when  I  tas,t  put  the  play  into 
Mr.  Harris's  hands :  it  was  at  that  time  at  least  double  the 
length  of  any  acting  comedy.  Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  Pref. 
The  London  season  extended  from  October  to  May,  leav- 
ing four  months  during  which  the  theatres  were  closed 
and  all  forms  of  dissipation  suspended. 

LeOcy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 
(e)  A  convenient  or  suitable  time ;  the  right  time ;  period 
of  time  that  is  natural,  proper,  or  suitable.  See  phrases 
below. 

3.  A  period  of  time,  in  general;  a  while ;  a 
time. 

Than  stede  y  stille  a  Utile  sescme. 

And  constred  this  lettres  or  y  wente  thens. 

PolitiecU  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  1. 
Thou  Shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season. 

Acts  ziii.  11. 
You  may  be  favoured  with  those  blessed  seasons  of  uni- 
versal light  and  strength  of  which  good  men  have  often 
spoken.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  24. 

Sf.  Seasoning;  that  which  gives  relish,  or  pre- 
serves vigor  or  freshness. 

Salt  too  little  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul-tainted  flesh. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 144. 
All  fresh  humours  .  .  . 
Bearing  no  season,  much  less  salt  of  goodness. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  1. 

Close-season.  Same  as  (jZose-fime.— in  season,  (a)  Ready 
for  use ;  on  the  market ;  usable ;  edible ;  as,  cherries  are 
now  in  season;  oysters  are  not  in  season  during  May,  June, 
July,  and  August. 

In  that  Contree,  and  in  otbere  also.  Men  fynden  longe 
Apples  to  selle,  in  hire  cesoun;  and  Men  clepen  hem  Apples 
of  Faradys.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  4». 

Now  Cometh  May,  when  as  the  eastern  mom 
Doth  with  her  summer  robes  the  fields  adorn : 
Delightful  month,  when  cherries  and  green  peaaon. 
Custards,  cheese-cakes,  and  kisses  are  in  season. 

Poor  SdUn  (1706).  (Ndares. ) 
Q))  Having  the  pelage  in  good  order,  as  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. This  is  usually  in  winter,  (c)  In  good  flesh,  as 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  shell-fish,  etc.  (d)  Aifording  good 
sport,  as  birds  well  grown  and  strong  of  wing,  (e)  Mi- 
grating, and  therefore  numerous,  or  found  where  not  oc- 
curring at  some  other  time,  as  birds  or  fish,  if)  Allowed 
by  law  to  be  killed,  as  any  game,  (g)  Seasonably ;  oppor- 
tunely ;  at  the  right  time ;  soon  enough :  as,  to  go  to  the 
theater  in  season  for  the  overture. — In  season  and  out 
Of  season,  at  all  times ;  always. 

A  Church-mans  jurisdiction  is  no  more  but  to  watch 
over  his  flock  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

MUton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Itemonst. 

Out  of  season,  (a)  Unseasonable;  inopportune.  (&)Not 
in  season,  as  game ;  not  in  good  condition  for  the  table. 
In  general,  animals  are  out  of  season  when  breeding. — 
Season  ticket.  See  (Met.— The  Four  Seasons  (eccies.), 
the  ember  days.— To  take  a  seasont,  to  stay  for  a  time. 
From  heuen  til  erthe  his  sone  be  sent 
In  mankinde  to  take  a  cesoun. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  ete.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

season  (se'zn),  v.  [=  P.  saisonner,  have  a  good 
season,  =  Sp.  Pg.  sazonwr,  season  with  condi- 
ments: from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  ren- 
der suitable  or  appropriate ;  prepare ;  fit. 

And  am  I  then  revenged. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  84. 

2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit;  habit- 
uate; accustom;  mature;  inure;  acclimatize. 

How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  107. 
Anmnshould.  .  .  harden  and  seoaon  himself  beyond  the 
degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  102. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use  by  any 
process :  as,  to  season  a  cask  by  keeping  Hquor 
in  it ;  to  season  a  tobaeoo-pipe  by  frequently 
smoMng  it ;  to  season  timber  by  drying  or  hard- 
ening, or  by  removing  its  natural  sap. 
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The  good  gardiner  seasons  his  soyle  by  snndrie  sorts  of 
compost.  PvJttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  254. 

Men  are  more  curious  what  they  put  into  a  new  vessel 
than  into  a  vessel  seasoned. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  28. 
A  clavestock  and  rabbetstock  carpenters  crave. 
And  seasoned  timber  for  pinwood  to  have. 

Tnsser,  Husbandly  Furniture,  st.  20. 

4.  To  fit  for  the  taste;  render  palatable,  or 
give  a  higher  relish  to,  by  the  addition  or  mix- 
ture of  another  substance  more  pungent  or 
pleasant :  as,  to  season  meat  with  salt ;  to  sea- 
son anything  with  spices. 

And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offering  Shalt  thou  sea- 
son with  salt.  Lev.  ii.  13. 

5.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or  de- 
lightful; give  a  relish  or  zest  to  by  something 
that  excites,  animates,  or  exhilarates. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours. 

Dryden,  To  John  Dryden,  L  60. 
She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse,  which,  though 
generally  of  a  serious  complexion,  was  occasionally  sea- 
soned with  agreeable  sallies. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 

6.  To  render  more  agreeable  or  less  rigorous 
and  severe;  temper;  moderate;  qualify  by  ad- 
mixture. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 197. 
'Tis  a  pride  becomes  'em, 
A  little  season'd  with  ambition 
To  be  respected,  reckon'd  well,  and  honour'd 
For  what  they  have  done. 

•  FletcTier,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  gratify;  tickle. 

Let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  97. 

8.  To  imbue ;  tinge  or  taint. 

There 's  no  mirth 
Which  is  not  truly  season'd  with  some  madness. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 
Then  being  first  seasoned  with  ye  seeds  of  grace  and  ver- 
tue,  he  went  to  ye  Courte,  and  served  that  religious  and 
godly  gentlman,  M^  Davison. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  409. 

By  degrees  to  season  them  with  Principles  of  Rebellion 

and  Disobedience.  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

9t.  To  preserve  from  decay;  keep  sweet  or 
fresh. 

All  this  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  L  1.  30. 
lOt.  To  impregnate.  Holland Seasoning  fever. 


II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  mature;  grow  fit 
for  use ;  become  adapted  to  a  climate,  as  the 
human  body. —  2.  To  become  dry  and  hard  by 
the  escape  of  the  natural  juices,  or  by  being 
penetrated  with  other  substance. 

Carpenters  rough  plane  boards  for  flooring,  that  they 
may  set  them  by  to  season.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3t.  To  give  token;  smack;  savor. 

Lose  not  your  labour  and  your  time  together ; 

It  seasons  of  a  fool.  Fletcher,  The  Chances,  i.  9. 

seasonable  (se'zn-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  seasonable, 
<  OP.  "sesonable,  <  sesOn,  season :  see  season  and 
-able.']  Suitable  as  to  time  or  season;  oppor- 
tune; occurring,  happening,  or  done  in  due 
season  or  proper  time  for  the  purpose ;  in  keep- 
ing with  the  season  or  with  the  circumstances : 
as,  a  seasonable  supply  of  rain. 

Thay  sailed  furth  soundly  with  seasonable  wyndes. 

DestrmUon  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  1.  2810. 
Then  the  sonne  reneweth  his  flnished  course,  and  the 
season^le  spring  refresheth  the  earth. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Gen.  Arg. 

'Tis  not  seasonable  to  call  a  Man  Traitor  that  has  an 

Army  at  his  Heels.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  111. 

seasonableness  (se'zn-a-bl-nes),  n.  Season- 
able character  or  quality;  the  quality  of  fitting 
the  time  or  the  circumstances ;  opportuneness 
of  occurrence. 

5&a8(ma&Z6n€8g  is  best  in  all  these  things,  which  havetheir 
ripeness  and  decay,       Bp.  Sail,  Holy  Observations,  §  15. 

seasonably  (se'zn-a-bli),  adv.  In  due  time  or 
season;  in  time  convenient ;  sufficiently  early: 
as,  to  sow  or  plant  seasonably. 

Time  was  wanting ;  the  agente  of  Plymouth  could  not 
be  seasonably  summoned,  and  the  subject  was  deferred. 
Baneroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  339. 

seasonaget  (se'zn-aj),  n.     [<  season  +  -age."] 
Seasoning;  sauce. 
Charity  is  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  Christian  duty. 
Sovth,  Sermons,  IX.  v. 

seasonal  (se'zn-al),  a.  [<  season  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  seasons;  relating  to  a  sea- 
son or  seasons. 


sea-swallow 

The  deviations  which  occur  from  the  seasonal  averages 
of  climate.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  0. 

The  rainfall  of  the  British  Islands  has  been  examined 
with  reference  to  its  seasonal  distribution  in  relation  to 
the  physical  conflguration  of  the  surface. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  3f>5. 

Seasonal  dimorphism,  in  zool.,  a  dimorphism  or  change 
of  form  occurring  at  stated  seasons :  applied  especially 
to  the  changes  observed  in  successive  generations  of  cer- 
tain insects,  those  appearing  at  one  season  being  remaik- 
ably  different  from  the  other  broods  of  the  year,  so  that 
they  have  frequently  been  described  as  distinct  species. 
Seasonal  dimorphism  has  been  observed  in  the  Cynipidm 
or  gall-flies,  in  Aphididm  or  plant-lice,  in  some  Chaleididse, 
and  in  some  butterflies  and  moths, 
seasonally  (se'zn-al-i),  o«i».  Periodically;  ac- 
cording to  the  season. 

He  believed  that  the  fact  of  the  moth  being  seasonally 
dimorphic  was  likely  to  introduce  disturbing  elements, 
into  the  experiments. 

Proe.  ofEnt.  Soc.,  Nature,  XXXV.  463. 

seasoner  (se'zn-6r),  n.  [<  season  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  seasons. — 2.  That  which  seasons, 
matures,  or  gives  a  relish. —  3.  A  seaman  or 
fisherman  who  hires  for  the  season ;  by  exten- 
sion, a  loafer;  a  beach-comber.     [U.  S.] 

seasoning  (se'zn-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  season, 
«.]  1.  The  act  by  which  anything  is  seasoned. 
— 2.  That  which  is  added  to  any  species  of  food 
to  give  it  a  higher  relish,  usually  something 
pungent  or  aromatic,  as  salt,  spices,  etc. 

There  are  many  vegetable  substances  used  by  mankind 
as  seasonings  which  abound  with  a  highly  exalted  aromat- 
ick  oil,  as  thyme  and  savoury  and  all  spices. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  iii.  4. 

3.  Something  added  or  mixed  to  enhance  plea- 
sure or  enjoyment,  or  give  spice  and  relish: 
as,  wit  or  humor  serves  as  a  seasoning  to  elo- 
quence. 

Political  speculations  .  .  .  are  of  so  dry  and  austere  a 
nature  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  public  with- 
out frequent  seasonings  [of  mirth  and  humour]. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  46. 

There  was  a  seasoning  of  wisdom  unaccountebly  mixed 
up  with  his  strangest  whims. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  42. 

4.  In"  diamond-cutting,  the  charging  of  the  laps 
or  wheels  with  diamond-dust  and  oil. 

seasoning-tub  (se'zn-ing-tub),  n.  In  baking,  a 
trough  in  which  dough  is  set  to  rise. 

seasonless  (se'zn-les),  a.  [<  season  +  -less.'] 
1.  Unmarked  by  a  succession  of  seasons. — 2t. 
Without  seasoning  or  relish;  insipid. 

And  when  the  stubbome  stroke  of  my  harsh  song 
Shall  seasonlesse  glide  through  almightie  eares. 
Vouchsafe  to  sweet  it  with  thy  blessed  tong. 

6.  llarkhmn.  Tragedy  of  Sir  E.  Grinnile. 

sea-spider  (se'spi'dSr),  n.  Some  marine  ani- 
mal whose  appearance  suggests  a  spider,    (a)  A 

-  pycnogonid.  See  cuts  under  Nymphjon  and  PycmogovAda. 
(6)  A  spider-crab;  any  maioid,  as  Uaia  sqmruMO.  See 
cuts  ViTL&e£  Leptopodia,  Maia,  and  Oxyrhyncha. 

sea-spleenwort  (se'splen^wfert),  n.  A  fern, 
Asplenium  marmum,  native  alongthe  west  coast 
of  Europe. 

sea-squid  (se'skwid),  n.  Any  squid;  a  cuttle 
or  calamary. 

sea-squirt  (se'skwfert),  n.  Any  aseidiau  or  tu- 
nicate: so  called  from  their  squirting  water 
when  they  contract. 

sea-staff  (se'staf),  n.    Same  as  'hanger,  7. 

sea-star  (se'star),  n.    A  starfish  of  any  kind. 

sea-starwort  (se'star"w6rt),  n.    See  starwort. 

sea-stick  (se'stik),  n.  A  herring  cured  at  sea  as 
soon  as  it  is  caught,  in  order  that  it  may  be  first 
in  market  and  bring  a  high  price.     [Eng.] 

The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea  are  called  seasUcks. 
In  order  to  render  them  what  are  called  merchantable 
herrings,  it  is  necessary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  salt.        A.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  III.  31. 

sea-stickleback  (se'stik^l-bak),  •«.    A  marine 

gasterosteid,  Spinaehia  vulgaris. 
sea-stock  (se'stok),  m.  Fresh  provisions,  stores, 

etc.,  placed  on  board  ship  for  use  at  sea. 

With  perhaps  a  recruit  of  green  turtles  for  a  sea-stock 
of  fresh  meat.  Scammon. 

sea-strawberry  (se'str&'ber-i),  n.  A  kind  of 
polyp,  Aloyonium  rubiforme. 

sea-sunflower  (se'sun'''flou-6r),  «.  A  sea-anem- 
one. 

sea-surgeon  (se'sfer'jon),  n.    The  surgeon-fish. 

sea-swallow  (se'swol"6),  n.  l.  A  tern;  any 
bird  of  the  family  Laridse  and  subfamily  Ster- 
ninae:  so  called  from  the  long  pointed  wings, 
long  forked  tail,  and  slender  form  of  most  of 
these  birds,  whose  flight  and  carriage  resem- 
ble those  of  swallows.  See  cuts  under  Sterna, 
tern,  roseate,  Gygis,  SydrocheUdon,  and  Inca. — 
—  2.  The  stormy  petrel,  ProceUaria  pelagica. 
See  cut  uaieT petrel.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  In  her., 
same  as  aylet. 


sea-swine 

sea-swine  (se'swin),  n.  l.  A  porpoise.  Also 
sea-hog,  sea-pig. 

Most  nations  calling  this  fish  Porous  marinas,  or  the  eea- 
swine.  J.  Ray,  Philos.  Trans.,  Abridged  (1700),  II.  845. 
3.  The  l)allan-wrasse:  in  allusion  to  a  supposed 
sucking  noise  like  that  of  a  pig  made  by  the 
fish.  See  cut  under  Labrus.  F.  Day.  [Moray 
Firth,  Scotland.] 

seat  (set),  n.  [<  ME.  sete,  seete;  (a)  in  part  < 
AS.  sset,  a  place  where  one  sits  in  ambush,  = 
MD.  saete,sate,aj  sitting,  seat,  chair,  station, 
port,  dock,  =  OHGI-.  saza,  gesase,  MHGr.  sdze,  a 
seat,  =  Icel.  sat,  a  sitting  in  ambush,  an  am- 
bush ;  (6)  in  part  <  Icel.  sseU  =  Sw.  sate  =  Dan. 
seede^a  seat ;  from  the  verb,  AS.  sittan  (pret.  sat, 
pi.  seeton),  etc.,  sit :  see  sit.  Cf .  settle^,  from  the 
same  verb,  and  cf .  L.  sedes,  a  seat  (>  E.  'see^, 
siege),  sedile,  a,  seat,  chair,  sella,  a  seat,  throne, 
saddle  (>  E.  selP),  etc.,  from  the  cognate  L. 
verb.]  1.  A  place  or  thing  on  which  to  sit ;  a 
bench,  stool,  chair,  throne,  or  the  like. 
Friam  hy  porpos  a  pales  gert  make 
Within  the  Cite  full  Solempne  of  a  sete  riall. 

Deatruetion  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1630. 

The  tables  of  the  moneychangers,  and  the  seats  of  them 
that  sold  doTes.  Mat.  xxi.  12. 

2.  That  part  of  a  thing  on  which  one  sits,  or 
on  which  another  part  or  thing  rests,  or  by 
which  it  is  supported:  as,  the  seat  of  a  chair; 
the  seats  in  a  wagon ;  the  .leat  of  a  valve. 

The  seat  of  a  valve  is  the  fixed  surface  on  which  it  rests, 
or  against  which  It  presses.   ManUne,  Steam  Engine,  §  HI. 

3.  That  part  of  the  body  on  which  one  sits ; 
the  breech,  buttocks,  or  fundament;  techni- 
cally, the  gluteal  region. — 4.  That  part  of  a 
garment  which  covers  the  breech :  as,  the  seat 
of  a  pair  of  trousers. 

His  blue  jean  trowsers,  very  full  in  the  seat,  might  sug- 
gest an  idea  of  a  bluebottle  fly. 

W.  if.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  63. 

5.  Site;  situation;  location:  as,  the  seat  of 
Eden;  the  seat  of  a  tumor,  or  of  a  disease. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 1. 

Silver-street,  the  region  of  money,  a  good  seat  for  a 

usurer.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  2. 

6.  Abode;  place  of  abode  or  residence;  spe- 
cifically, a  mansion :  as,  a  family  seat;  a  eoun- 
try-«ea*. 

In  an  yie  that  was  negh  the  noble  kynges  sete, 
This  clone  flese  was  inclosede  all  with  clere  water, 
Euon  a  forlong  therfro,  &  fully  nomore. 

Destruetion  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  848. 
Prusia,  now  called  Bursia,  which  was  the  abiding  seat 
of  the  kings  of  Bithynia. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  330. 

It  is  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop,  having  been  first  an 

Episcopal  cite  before  it  was  graced  with  the  dignity  of  an 

Archbishopricke.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  100. 

I  call'd  at  my  cousin  Evelyn's,  who  has  a  very  pretty 

seate  in  the  forest,  2  miles  behither  Clif den. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  23,  1679. 

7.  Eegular  or  appropriate  place,  as  of  rest,  ac- 
tivity, etc. ;  the  place  where  anything  is  settled, 
fixed,  or  established,  or  is  carried  on  or  flour- 
ishes; the  matter  in  which  any  form  inheres: 
as,  the  seat  of  war;  a  seat  of  learning  or  of  com- 
merce. 

Bemember  thee ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.         Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  6.  96. 
The  nature  of  man  includes  a  mind  and  understanding, 
which  is  the  seat  of  Providence. 

Baeon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

It  is  an  interesting,  but  not  a  surprising  fact,  that  the 

circumstances  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in 

places  which  were  later  among  its  most  powerful  seats, 

including  Rome  and  Carthage,  are  not  known. 

0.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  616. 

8.  A  right  to  sit.  (a)  Membership,  as  in  a  legislative 
or  deliberative  body,  or  in  the  Stock  or  Produce  Exchange : 
as,  a  seat  in  Parliament.  (6)  Sitting-room ;  sitting  accom- 
modation for  one  person ;  a  sitting :  as,  a  seat  in  a  church ; 
seats  for  the  play. 

9.  Method  or  posture  of  sitting,  as  on  horse- 
back; hold  in  sitting:  as,  to  have  a  firm  seat 
in  the  saddle. 

The  ordinary  Eastern  seat,  which  approaches  more  or 
less  the  seat  of  a  cross-country  rider  or  fox-hunter,  is 
nearly  as  different  from  the  cowboy's  seat  as  from  that  of 
a  man  who  rides  bareback. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  669. 

10.  A  clutch  or  sitting  (of  eggs).  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  H.  A  place  or  situation  in  a  shoemaking 
establishment:  as,  a  seat  of  work;  a  seat  of 
stuff  (that  is,  an  engagement  to  make  stuff 
shoes).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

After  having  worked  on  stuff  work  in  the  country,  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  leather-branch ; 
I  attempted  and  obtained  a  seat  of  stuff  in  Bristol. 

Memoirs  of  J.  Laekington,  letter  xvii.    (Davies. ) 

12.  Same  as  seat-earth.  [Yorkshire,  Eng.]— 
Curuleseat.   See  c«r«Je.— Deacons' seat.   See  deacon. 
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—High  seat.  Same  aa  rWn^-seat.— Redistribution  of 
Seats  Act.  See  redistribution. — Seat  of  the  soul,  that 
part  of  the  body  which  most  dualistic  psychologists  sup- 
pose to  be  in  direct  connection  with  the  soul ;  the  senso- 
rium.— To  take  a  seat,  to  sit  down.  [Colloq.) 
seat  (set),  V.  [<  seat, «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  place 
on  a  seat;  cause  to  sit  down:  as,  to  seat  one's 
guests :  often  used  reflexively :  as,  to  seat  one's 
self  at  table. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entered  into 
a  warm  debate.  Arbuthnot. 

The  young  ladies  seated  themselves  demurely  in  their 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stock- 
Jugs.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  170. 
2.  To  furnish  or  fit  up  with  seats:  as,  to  seat  a 
church  for  a  thousand  persons. —  3.  To  repair 
by  renewing  or  mending  the  seat:  as,  to  seat  a 
chair  or  a  garment. —  4.  To  afford  sitting  accom- 
modation for;  accommodate  with  seats  or  sit- 
tings :  as,  a  room  that  seats  four  himdred. —  5. 
To  fix;  set  firm. 

Thus  Rodoll  was  seated  againe  in  his  Soueraignty,  and 
Wallachia  became  subject  to  the  Emperour. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  26. 


In  youth  it  perpetually  preserves,  in  age  restores  the 
complexion ;  seats  your  teeth,  did  they  dance  like  virginal 
jacks,  firm  as  a  wall.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 


6.  To  locate ;  settle ;  place  definitely  as  in  a 
permanent  abode  or  dwelling-place ;  fix :  often 
reflexively. 

Fiery  diseases,  seated  in  the  spirit,  embroile  the  whole 
frame  of  the  body.  JT.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  7. 

The  greatest  plagues  that  human  nature  suffers 

Are  seated  here,  wildness  and  wants  innumerable. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  i,  3. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  these  three  Languages  as  with  the 
Frankes  Language  when  they  first  seated  themselues  in 
Gallia.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

7.  In  mech.,  to  fix  in  proper  place,  as  on  a  bed 
or  support;  cause  to  lie  truly  on  such  support; 
fit  accurately. —  8t.  To  settle;  plant  with  in- 
habitants :  as,  to  seat  a  country. 

Their  neighbours  of  ys  Massachusets  .  .  .  had  some 

years  aiter  seated  a  towne  (called  Hingam)  on  their  lands. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  368. 

Plantations  which  for  many  years  had  been  seat^  and 

improved,  under  the  encouragement  of  several  charters. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  T  93. 

Il.f  intrans.  1.  To  fix  or  take  up  abode;  set- 
tle down  permanently;  establish  a  residence. 

The  Dutch  demanded  what  they  intended,  and  whither 
they  would  goe ;  they  answered,  up  ya  river  to  trade  (now 
their  order  was  to  goe  and  seat  above  them). 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  313. 
The  AUingtons  seated  here  before  1239. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  20, 1670. 
2.  To  rest ;  lie  down. 

The  folds  where  sheepe  at  night  doe  seat. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  4. 

sea-tang  (se'tang),  n.  A  kind  of  seaweed; 
tang;  tangle. 

Drove  the  cormorant  and  curlew 
To  their  nests  of  sedge  and  sea-tang. 

LortgfeOow,  Hiawatha,  ii. 

sea-tangle  (se'tang"gl),  n.  One  of  several  spe- 
cies of  seaweeds,  principally  of  the  genus  La- 
minaria.  See  cut  under  seaweed. 
seat-back  (set'bak),  n.  A  piece  of  tapestry  or 
other  textile  fabric,  leather,  or  the  like  made 
for  covering  the  back  of  a  sofa,  chair,  or  other 
piece  of  furniture :  especially  used  of  decora- 
tive pieces  made  of  the  size  and  shape  required. 
seat-earth  (set'erth),  n.  In  coal-mining,  the  bed 
of  clay  by  which  many  coal-seams  are  underlain. 
The  composition  of  this  clay  varies  much  in  variousregions. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  plastic  clay,  often  refractory,  and  much 
used  as  fire-clay ;  sometimes  it  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
silica,  or  even  almost  entirely  silicious,  as  in  some  of  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  when  it  is  called  ganister. 
Also  called  seat-stone,  seat-clay,  or  simply  seat,  duneh, 
pounson,  bind,  spavin,  and  (in  Leinster)  buddagh;  in  the 
United  States  generally  known  as  under-day. 
seated  (se'ted),  p.  a.  Placed;  situated;  fixed 
in  or  as  in  a  seat ;  located. 

In  the  eyes  of  David  it  seemed  a  thing  not  fit,  a  thing 
not  decent^  that  himseU  should  be  more  richly  seated  than 
God.  Hooker,  Eooles.  Polity,  vii.  23. 

A  pretty  house,  ye  see,  handsomely  seated. 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iv.  8. 

Never  trust  me,  but  you  axe  most  delicately  seated  here, 

full  of  sweet  delight  and  blandishment !  an  excellent  air ! 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

sea-tench  (se'tenoh),  n.  The  black  sea-bream, 
Cantharus  lineatus.     [Dublin  county,  Ireland.] 

sea-term  (se'term),  n.  A  word  or  term  used 
especially  by  seamen,  or  peculiar  to  the  art  of 
navigation. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of  the  sea-terms  in 
Dryden's  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of  art,  or  cant  words, 
suit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry.  Pope. 

seat-fastener  (seffas^nfer),  n.  In  a  wagon,  a 
screw-elamp  for  securing  the  seat  to  the  body. 


sea-turtle 

sea-thong  (se'thdng), «.  One  of  several  species 
of  cord-like  or  thong-like  seaweeds,  as  Himan- 
thalia  lorea,  Chorda  filum,  etc.  See  Chorda,  Hi- 
manthalia,  Laminariacese. 

sea-thorn  (se'thdm),  n.  Same  as  pustuU  of  the 
sea  (which  see,  nndier pustule). 

sea-thrift  (se'thrift),  n.     See  thrift. 

seating  (se'ting),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  seat,  v.']  1 . 
The  act  of  placing  on  a  seat ;  the  act  of  furnish- 
ing with  a  seat  or  seats. — 2.  Textile  material 
made  f  orupholstering  the  seats  of  chairs,  sofas, 
and  the  like;  especially,  haircloth. —  3.  pi.  In 
mech.,  collectively,  the  various  fitted  supports- 
of  the  parts  of  a  structure  or  of  a  machine. — 
4.  In  ship-bmlding,  that  part  of  the  floor  which 
rests  on  the  keel. 

When  the  frames  are  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  the 
bevelling  of  the  seating  of  the  fioors,  i.  e.  the  angle  be- 
tween the  plane  of  the  side  of  timber  and  the  keel,  is  a 
right  angle.  Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  46. 

sea-titling  (se'tifling),  n.  The  shore-pipit  or 
sea-lark,  Anthus  aquaticus  or  obscuns.  See 
rock-pipit.     [Local,  Eng.] 

seat-lock  (set'Iok),  n.  In  railroad-cars,  etc.,  a 
form  of  lock  for  holding  the  back  of  a  reversi- 
ble seat  in  position. 

sea-toad  (se'tod),  ».  1.  The  sea-frog,  fishing- 
frog,  or  angler,  Lophius  piscatorius,  a  fish.  See 
cut  under  angler. —  2.  The  toadfish,  Batrachus 
tau. — 3.  The  sculpin. —  4.  The  great  spider- 
crab,  Hyas  araneus.     Wood. 

sea-tortoise  (se't6r"tis),  n.  A  marine  tor- 
toise ;  a  sea-turtle. 

sea-toss  (se'tos),  n.  A  toss  overboard  into  the 
sea:  as,  give  it  a  sea-toss.    [Colloq.] 

sea-tossed,  sea-tost  (se'tost),  a.  Tossed  by 
the  sea. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea-tast  Pericles  appears  to  S|>eak. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol.,  1.  60. 

seat-rail  (set'ral),  n.  In  furniture,  one  of  the 
horizontal  members  of  the  frame  which  forms 
or  supports  the  seat,  as  in  a  chair  oi!  a  sofa. 

sea-trout  (se'trout),  n.  1.  Any  catadromous 
trout  or  char,  as  the  common  brook-trout  of 
the  United  States,  Salvelvmis  fonUnalis. — 2.  A 
kind  of  weakfish ;  any  one  of  the  four  species 
of  scisanoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Cynoscion  which 
occur  along  the  coast  of  the  middle  and  south- 
ern United  States.  One  of  them  is  the  sque- 
teague.  Also,  sometimes,  salmon-trout.  See 
cut  under  Cynosoion. — 3.  Another  scisenoid  fish, 
Atractosdon  nobilAs,  related  to  the  weakfish  of 
the  Atlantic  States.  Also  called  white  sea-bass. 
[California.] — 4.  A  chiroidfish,  as  Sexagram- 
miis  decagrammus,  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States :  same  as  rock-trout,  2. 

sea-trumpet  (se'trum"pet),  n.  1.  A  medieval 
musical  instrument  essentially  similar  to  the 
monochord,  but  suggestive  of  the  viol,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  body  about  6  feet  long,  flat  in  front, 
polygonal  behind,  and  tapering  from  a  somewhat  large 
flat  base,  which  could  be  rested  on  the  floor,  to  a  short 
thick  neck,  terminating  in  a  head  with  a  tuning-screw. 
It-had  but  one  large  string,  made  of  gut,  stretched  over 
a  peculiar  bridge,  and  tuned  to  a  low  pitch,  usually  about 
that  of  the  second  C  below  middle  C.  The  bridge  was 
made  so  as  to  rest  firmly  on  only  one  foot,  the  other  be: 
ing  free  to  vibrate  upon  the  body.  The  instrument  was 
played  with  a  large  how,  like  that  of  a  violoncello.  The 
tones  used  were  the  natural  harmonics  of  the  string,  pro- 
duced by  lightly  touching  the  nodes.  Its  scale  therefore 
coincided  with  that  of  the  trumpet ;  and  this  fact,  taken 
in  connection  with  its  general  shape,  probably  suggested 
its  name.  It  was  used  for  both  sacred  and  secular  music, 
both  alone  and  in  sets  of  three  or  four.  It  was  esi>ecially 
common  in  nunneries  as  an  accompaniment  for  singing, 
since  its  tones  corresponded  in  pitch  with  those  of  the 
female  voice.  The  latest  specimens  date  from  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  instrument  is  important  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  viol.  Also  mu- 
rine trumpit,  tromba  marina,  nuns'-fiddle,  etc. 

2.  In  bot,  a  large  seaweed,  Ecklonia  buceinalis, 
of  the  southern  ocean,  it  has  a  stem  often  more 
than  20  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  fan-shaped  cluster 
of  fronds,  each  12  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  stem  is 
hollow  in  the  upper  part,  and  when  dried  is  frequently 
used  as  a  trumpet  by  the  native  herdsmen  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whence  the  name.  It  is  also  used  as  a  siphon. 
Also  called  trumpetweed. 

3.  A  large  marine  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Triton. 

seat-stand  (set'stand),  n.    In  a  railroad-car,  a 

support,  generally  made  of  metal,  for  the  end 

of  the  seat  next  the  aisle. 
seat-stone  (set'ston),  n.    Same  as  seat-earth. 
sea-turn  (se'tem),  71.    A  gale  or  breeze  coming 

from  the  sea,  generally  accompanied  by  thick 

weather. 
sea-turtle^  (se't6r"tl),  ».     [<  seal  -f-  turtle^.'] 

The  sea-pigeon,  or  black  guillemot,  Xfria  grylle. 

See  cut  under  gmllemot. 


sea-turtle 

sea-turtle^  (se'ter'tl),  n.  [<  seal  +  turtle^.'] 
Any  marine  ehelonian;  a  sea-tortoise.  These 
all  have  the  limhs  lonned  as  flippers.  Some  furnish  the 
tortoise-shell  of  commerce ;  others  are  famous  among  epi- 
cures. The  leading  forms  are  the  hawkbill,  leatherback, 
loggerhead,  and  green  turtle. 

seat-worm  (set'w6rm),  n.  A  pinworm  com- 
monly infesting  the  fundament.  See  cut  un- 
der Oxyuris. 

sea-umbrella  (se'um-breFa,),  n.  A  penuatu- 
laceous  polyp  of  the  geTms"UmbeUularia. 

sea-unicorn  (se'u^ni-kdm),  n.  The  narwhal, 
Monodon  monoeeros :  so  called  from  the  single 
horn-liie  tusk  of  the  male,  sometimes  8  feet 
long.    See  cuts  under  Monodon  and  narwhal. 

sea-urchin  (se'6r"ohin),  n.  An  echinoid;  any 
member  of  the  Echinoidea;  a  sea-egg  or  sea- 
hedgehog.  Many  of  the  leading  forms  have  popular 
designations  or  vernacular  book-names,  as  heart-urchins, 
Spatangida;  helmet-urchins,  Oaleritidie;  shield-urchins, 
Scutettida;  turban-urchins,  Cidmidm.  The  common  green 
sea-urchin  of  New  England  is  Stronmlocentrotiis  drobachi- 
enas  (figured  under  the  generic  word).  A  purple  sea-ur- 
chin is  Arbacia  puTictidata.  Toxopneustes  franeiecorum 
is  a  GalUomian  sea-urchin  used  for  food  by  Indians,  and 
the  common  European  one  figured  under  JEehirmi  is  classic 
in  the  annals  of  gastronomy.    The  species  here  figured  is 


Sea-urchin  (.Phortnosoma  tucultntuiti). 

flatter  and  less  prickly  than  usual ;  still  flatter  ones  are 
those  known  as  cake-urGlwnx,  aand-dollars,  etc.  (See  sand- 
dollar.)  Some  sea-urchins  have  spines  several  inches  long, 
and  in  others  the  spines  become  heavy  clubs.  Sea-urchins, 
like  sea-anemones,  are  common  objects  on  most  searcoasts, 
and  their  dry  tests,  usually  lacking  the  spines,  are  often  of 
beautiful  tints.  See  Eehinits,  also  cuts  under  ambulacrumt 
AnanchyteSj  edke-urchin,  dda/ris,  Clypeastridse,  Echinoi- 
dea, EcMnometra,  Ulchinothuriida,  Bchinus,  Encope,  lan- 
tern, petalostichous,  and  Strongylocenirotus. 

sea-valve  (se'valv),  n.  Any  one  of  several 
valves  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  steamship 
communicating  with  the  sea  below  the  water- 
line. 

sea-vampire  (se'vam"pir),  n.  A  devil-fish  or 
manta.  _ 

seave(sev),  ».  [Also written sefoe;  <MB.«ej(/fe 
=  loel.  sef  =  Dan.  siv  =  Sw.  saf,  a  rush.  Cf. 
sieve.']  1.  A  rush.  Cath.  Ang., -p.  B27. —  3.  A 
wick  made  of  rush. 

seaventi  seaventeent,  etc.  Obsolete  spellings 
of  seven,  seventeen,  etc. 

sea-view  (se'vu),  n.  A  prospect  at  sea  or  of 
the  sea,  or  a  picture  representing  asceneatsea; 
a  marine  view. 


yt.  Plymouth  (England)  breakwater:  a,  a,  level  of  the  top;  *,  *, 
low  water  at  spring  tide  J  c,  bottom;  rf,  foreshore;  «,  sea-slope; /.top. 
B  Sea-dike:  *,  the  sea-bottom;  ti,  rubble:  d,  core;  c,  facing  of  stone; 
d  sea-leveL  C  and  £>.  Sectional  diagrams  of  inclosure  of  Zuld  Plas, 
near  Rotterdam,  Holland.  E.  Dutch  polder-bank,  consistug  of  sheet- 
piling  with  earth  filling,  and  an  apron  of  rubble  on  the  ade  toward  the 
sea.  F,  Wall  of  sheet-piling  at  Havre,  France,  with  earth  embank- 
ment behind  the  piles. 
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seavy  (se'vi),  a.  [<  seave  +  -^i.]  Overgrown 
with  rushes :  as,  seavy  ground.  Bay,  Gloss,  of 
North  Country  Words.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sea-wall  (se'wHl),  n.  [<  ME.  *sewaU,  <  AS. 
sseweaU  (poet.),  a  cliff  by  the  sea,  a  wallformed 
by  the  sea,  <  sM,  sea,  -I-  weall,  wall.]  1 .  A  strong 
wall  or  embankment  on  the  shore,  designed  to 
prevent  encroachments  of  the  sea,  to  form  a 
breakwater,  etc.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 
— 2.  An  embankment  of  stones  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  on  a  shore. 

sea-walled  (se'w&ld),  a.  Surrounded  or  de- 
fended by  the  sea.     [Kare.] 

When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  iii.  4.  43. 

sea-wand  (se'wond),  n.    See  hanger,  7. 
seawane,  seawant  (se'wan,  -want),  n.    [Amer. 
Ind.]     Wampum. 

This  [Indian  money]  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
strings  of  beads  wrought  of  clams,  periwinkles,  and  other 
shell-flsh,  and  called  seawant  or  wampun. 

Irmag,  Knickerbocker,  p.  232. 

seaward,  seawards  (se'ward,  -wardz),  adm. 
[<  sea  +  ■ward.']    Toward  the  sea. 

The  rock  rush'd  seamard  with  impetuous  roar, 
InguU'd,  and  to  th'  abyss  the  boaster  bore. 

Fenton,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  iv.  681. 

seaward  (se'ward),  a.  [<  seaward,  adv.]  1. 
Directed  toward  the  sea. 

Those  loving  papers,  where  friends  send 

With  glad  grief  to  your  sea-ward  steps  farewell. 

Donne,  Poems,  Epistles,  To  Sir  Henrj'  Wotton,  at  his  going 

[Ambassador  to  Venice. 
St.  Fresh  from  the  sea. 

White  herynge  in  a  dische,  if  hit  be  seaward  &  f  resshe. 
BabeesBook  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 

seaware  (se'war),  n.  [Also  seawore,  dial,  sea- 
ore;  <  ME.  *seeware,  <  AS.  ssewdr  Jtoxmi  only 
in  the  form  ssBwaur,  an  error  for  *ssewaar),  <  see, 
sea,  -I-  war,  weed:  see  ware^.]  Seaweed;  es- 
pecially, the  larger,  coarser  kinds  of  algse  that 
are  thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  used  as  manure, 
etc. 

sea-washballs  (se'wosh"b&lz),  n.pl.  The  egg- 
cases  of  the  whelk  Bv,coinum  v/ndaiium.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

sea-water  (se'wa"t6r),  n.     [<  ME.  seewater,  < 
AS.  seewseter,  <  sie,  sea,  +  waiter,  water.]    The 
salt  water  of  the  sea  or  ocean.     See  ocean. 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink.       Shdk.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  462. 

sea-wax  (se'waks),  n.    Same  as  maltha, 

seaway  (se'wa),  n.    Namt.,  progress  made  by  a 

vessel  through  the  waves In  a  seaway,  in  the 

position  of  a  vessel  where  a  moderately  heavy  sea  is  run- 
ning. 

seaweed  (se' wed),  n.  Any  plant  or  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  sea ; 
more  particu- 
larly, any  mem- 
ber of  the  class 
Algse.  They  are 
very  abundant^  es- 
pecially in  warm 
seas,  and  are  often 
exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  beautiful. 
Sea  Alga.  See  also 
cuts  under  air- 
cell,  conjvaatifm, 
Fueus,  gtiifweed, 
and  MaerocygUs. 
Also  called  sea- 
moss.  — Seaweed- 
bath,  a  bath  made 
by  adding  to  sea- 
water  an  infusion 
of  Fucus  vesieur 
losus.—  Seaweed- 
fem,  the  fern 
Scol<^n£l/riU'm  vul- 
gare. 

sea-whip  (se'- 
hwip),».  Agor- 
goniaceous  al- 
cyonarian  po- 
lyp of  slen- 
der, straight 
or  spiral,  and 
little -branched 
or  branchless 
shape;  any  al- 
cyonarian  of  such  form,  as  black  coral.  See 
AnUpathes. 

sea-whipcord  (se'hwip"k6rd),  n.  The  common 
seaweed  Chorda  filum.    See  sea-thong,  sea-lace. 

sea-whiplash  (se'hwip'lash),  n.  Same  as  sea- 
whipcord. 

sea-whistle  (se'hwis'^l),  n.  The  common  sea- 
weed Ascophyllum  nodosum  (Fucus  nodosus  of 
authors) :  so  named  because  the  bladders  or 


Seaweeds. 
X.  Laminaria  digitata.  2.  L.  longicruris. 


sebaceous 

vesicles  in  the  continuity  of  the  frond  are  used 
by  children  as  whistles. 

sea-wife  (se'wif ),  n.  l.  A  kind  of  wrasse,  La- 
brus  vetula,  a  labroid  fish.— 3.  The  fish  Acan- 
tliolabrus  yarrelU. 

sea-willow  (se'wU'o),  n.  A  gorgoniaoeous 
polyp  of  the  genus  Gorgonia,  as  6f .  anceps  and 
others,  with  slender  fiexible  branches  like 
withes  or  osier. 

sea-wind  (se'wind),  n.  A  wind  blowing  from 
the  sea.    See  sea-breeze. 

sea-wing  (se'win^),  n.  1.  A  wing-shell.  See 
Pinna'^. — 3.  A  sail.     [Bare.] 

Antony 
Claps  on  his  sealing,  and,  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leavine  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iit  10.  20. 

sea-withwind  (se'with'-'wind),  n.    A  species  of 
bindweed,  Convolvulus  Soldanella ;  sea-bells. 
sea-wold  (se'wold),  n.    A  wold-like  tract  under 
the  sea.     [Bare.] 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek, 

On  the  broad  seajwolds.      Tennyson,  The  lUermaid. 

sea-wolf  (se'wulf),  n.  1.  The  wolf -fish,  Anar- 
rhicus  lupus. — 2.  The  bass  Labrax  lupus.  See 
bass^  (a). — 3.  The  sea-elephant  or  the  sea- 
lion.     [Nowrare.]— 4.  A  viking;  apirate. 

Sullenly  answered  TJlf , 

The  old  sea-wojy. 
LangfeUorw,  Wayside  Inn,  Musician's  Tale,  xix. 

sea-woodcock  (se'wud'kok),  n.  The  European 
bar-tailed  godwit.    See  cut  under  lAmosa. 

sea-woodlouse  (se'wud'''lous), ».  1.  Anisopod 
of  the  family  AselUdse;  a  sea-slater.  Also  sea- 
louse. — 2.  A  chiton,  or  coat-of-mail  shell:  so 
called  from  resembling  the  isopods  named 
wood-lice.    See  out  under  Chitonidx. 

seawore  (se'wor),  n.    Same  as  seaware. 

sea-worm  (se'wferm),  n.  A  marine  annelid;  a 
free  errant  worm  of  salt  water,  as  distinguished 
from  a  sedentary  or  a  terrestrial  worm;  a 
nereid.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  name  has  no  specific  application. 

sea-wormwood  (se'werm"wud),  n.  A  saline 
plant,  Artemisia  marittma,  found  on  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  also  occupying 
large  tracts  in  the  region  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas. 

sea-worn  (se'wom),  a.  Worn  or  abraded  by 
the  sea.    Drayton. 

seaworthiness  (se'wfer'im-nes),  n.  Seaworthy 
character  or  condition ;  fitness  as  regards  struc- 
ture, equipment,  lading,  crew,  etc.,  for  encoun- 
tei-ing  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

seaworthy  (se'wer''''SHi),  a.  In  fit  condition  to 
encounter  stormy  weather  at  sea ;  stanch  and 
well  adapted  for  voyaging:  as,  a  seaworthy 
ship. 

Dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  delays, 
The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

sea-wrack  (se'rak),  n.  1.  Same  as  grass-wrack. 
— 3.  Coarse  seaweeds  of  any  kind  that  are  east 
upon  the  sea-shore,  such  as  f  uei,  LamiTiariacex, 
etc. ;  oreweed.  Bee  wraoh,  fucus. 
seaz,  n.  [AS.  seax,  a  knife:  see  sax^.]  1.  A 
curved  one-edged  sword  or  war-knife  used  by 
Germanic  and  Celtic  peoples ;  specifically,  the 
largest  weapon  of  this  sort,  haying  a  blade 
sometimes  20  inches  in  length. 

They  invited  the  British  to  a  parley  and  banquet  on  Sal- 
isbury Plain ;  where  suddenly  drawing  out  their  seaxes, 
concealed  under  their  long  coats — being  crooked  swords, 
the  emblem  of  their  indirect  proceedings — they  made 
their  innocent  guests  with  their  blood  pay  the  shots  of 
their  entertainment.  Fuller,  (Si.  Hist.,  I.  v.  25. 

Their  arms  and  weapons,  helmet  and  mail-shirt,  tall 
spear  and  javelin,  sword  and  seax,  the  short,  broad  dag- 
ger that  hung  at  each  warrior's  girdle,  gathered  to  them 
much  of  the  legend  and  the  art  which  gave  color  and 
poetry  to  the  life  of  Englislunen. 

J.  R.  Oreen,  Hist.  Eng.  People,  I.  i. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  weapon 
more  or  less  like  the  above,  but  often  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  a  simitar,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  which  it  is  then  engrailed  at  the 
back. 

sebaceous  (se-ba'shius),  a.  [=  E.  sebaci,  <  L. 
sebaceus,  of  tallow,  <  sebum,  sevum,  tallow,  suet, 
grease.]  1.  Pertaining  to  tallow  or  fat;  made 
of,  containing,  or  secreting  fatty  matter ;  fatty. 
—  3.  In  bot.,  having  the  appearance  of  tallow, 
grease,  or  fat :  as,  the  sebaceous  secretions  of 
someplants.  Benslow. —  3.  In ojiat.  and  2od7. : 
(a)  Patty;  oily;  greasy;  unctuous:  as,  seba- 
ceous substances :  specijfically  noting  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  (6)  Secreting, 
containing,  or  conveying  sebaceous  matter:  as, 

a  sebaceous  follicle,  gland,  or  duct Sebaceous 

cyst,  a  tumor  formed  from  a  sebaceous  gland,  its  duct 


sebaceous 

having  been  obatructed  and  the  secretion  accumulated 
this  being  accompanied  by  overgrowth  of  the  epithelial 

lining  of  the  sac  and  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 

Sebaceous  glajld,  crypt,  or  follicle,  a  cutaneous  aci- 
nose gland  of  small  size,  opening  usually  Into  a  hair-folli- 
cle^ and  secreting  a  greasy  substance  which  lubricates  the 
hair  and  the  skin.  Such  structures  are  almost  universal 
among  the  higher  vertebrates,  and  of  many  special  kinds, 
though  all  of  one  general  character.  In  man  they  are  es- 
pecially notable  on  the  face,  being  represented  by  the  pores 
in  the  skin,  which  when  stopped  with  amorbidly  consistent 
secretion  produce  the  unsightly  black  specks  called  come- 
dones. The  Meibomian  follicles  of  the  eyelids,  the  prepu- 
tial follicles  of  the  penis,  the  anal  or  subcaudal  pouch  of 
the  badger,  etc.,  are  similar  structures.  The  rump-gland 
of  birds  is  an  enormous  sebaceous  gland.  (See  elasodoclum.) 
The  mammary  glands  are  allied  structures,  and  apparently 
derived  from  sebaceous  glands.  The  scent-glands  of  va- 
rious animals,  as  the  musk,  beaver,  civet,  badger,  etc., 
are  all  of  like  character.  They  serve  to  keep  the  skin  in 
order,  attract  the  sexes,  repel  enemies,  etc.  See  cantor^, 
m)et^,  rmak,  and  cut  under  Mir. — Sebaceous  humor, 
an  oily  matter  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  which 
serves  to  lubricate  the  hairs  and  the  skin.  Also  called 
sebum,  eehum  cictanewm,  and  smegma.—  Sebaceous  tu- 
mor, (a)  A  sebaceous  cyst.  See  above.  (6)  Same  as 
pea/rl-tum,orj  2. 

aebacic  (sf-bas'ik),  a.  [=  p.  sShadque;  as  se- 
hac(eous)  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  fat ;  ob- 
tained from  fat :  as,  sebaoio  aoid  (CioHi  8O4),  an 
acid  obtained  from  olein.  It  crystallizes  in 
white,  nacreous,  very  light  needles  or  laminse 
resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.    Also  sebic. 

Se-Baptist  (se'bap"tist),  n.  [<  L.  se,  oneself, 
+  LL.  baptistes,  baptist:  see  baptist.']  One  who 
baptizes  himself;  specifically,  a  member  of  a 
small  religious  body  which  separated  from  the 
Brownists  early  in  the  seventeenth  century: 
said  to  have  been  f  oimded  by  John  Smyth,  who 
first  baptized  himself  and  then  his  followers. 

Sebastes  (sf-bas'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829), 
<  Or.  £7£/3aoT(5f,  reverend,  august,  <  as^&ZeoBai, 
be  afraid  of,  <  <7^/3of,  reverential  awe,  <  aipea- 
0at,  feel  awe  or  fear.]  A  genus  of  soorpsenoid 
fishes,  with  few  species,  of  northern  seas,  it 
was  employed  first  for  Scorpanidee  with  a  scaly  head  and 
without  filaments,  but  by  recent  ichthyologists  it  Is  re- 
stricted to  species  with  15  dorsal  spines  and  31  vertebrse, 
inhabiting  the  North  Atlantic,  and  typical  of  the  SebasH- 


d'l/kilii 


Rose-fish,  or  Norway  Haddock  ^Seiasies  marinus). 

nse.  S.  marinus,  of  both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is 
the  redflsh,  rose-fish,  red-snapper,  Norway  haddock,  or 
hemdurgan,  of  a  nearly  uniform  orange-red  color. 
Sebastiania  (sf-bas-ti-a'ni-a),  n.  [Nil.  (Spren- 
gel,  1821),  named  after  Antonio  SebasUam,  who 
wrote  (1813  -19)  on  the  plants  of  Kome.]  A  ge- 
nus of  apetalous  plants  of  the  order  Muphorbia- 
cese,  tribe  Crotonem,  and  subtribe  Bippomanese. 
It  is  characterized  by  monoecious  dowers  without  a  disk 
and  with  minute  floral  bracts,  a  three-  to  five-parted  calyx, 
the  stamens  usually  two  or  three,  the  ovary  thi'ee-celled, 
with  spreading  or  revolute  undivided  styles  and  with  three 
ovules.  There  are  about  40  species,  natives  chiefly  of  Brar 
zil,  with  two  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  another, 
S.  lueida,  known  as  erabwood  or  poisanwood,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida.  Ihey  are  usually  slender  shrubs,  with 
small  and  narrow  alternate  leaves  and  slender  racemes, 
which  are  terminal  or  also  lateral,  and  consist  of  many 
minute  staminate  flowers,  usually  with  a  single  larger  soli- 
tary pistillate  flower  below. 

Sebastichthys  (se-bas-tik'this),  n.  [NL.  (Grill, 
1862),  <  Gr.  (7s/3aaT6g,  reverend,  august,  -I-  ixBiic, 
a  fish.]  A  genus  of  soorpsenoid  fishes,  with  13 
dorsal  spines,  27  vertebrae,  and  moderate  lower 
jaw.  About  40  species  inhabit  the  North  Pacific.  They 
are  chiefly  known  as  rockfish  and  rock-cod.  They  are  of  ra- 
ther large  size  and  varied,  often  brilliant^  colors.  All  are 
ovoviviparous,  and  bring  forth  young  about  half  an  inch 
long.  They  have  many  local  designations.  See  cuts  un- 
der corsair,  priest-Jish,  and  rockfish. 

Sebastinse  (se-bas-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sebastes 
+  -inie.1  A  subfamily  of  soorpsenoid  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Sebastes,  having  the  verte- 
brffi  increased  in  number  (12  abdominal,  15  to 
19  caudal),  and  the  dorsal  commencing  over 
the  operculum.  The  species  are  Pararctalian, 
and  most  numerous  in  the  North  Pacific.  See 
rockfish. 

sebastine  (sf-bas'tin),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  A  scor- 
psenoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Sebastines. 
II.  a.  Of,  or  having  characteristics  of,  the  Se- 


Sebastodes  (se-bas-to'dez),  n.  [NL.  (GHll, 
1861),  <  Sebastes  +  Gr.  cMof,  form.]  A  ^enus  of 
soorpsenoid  fishes,  containing  one  species,  dif- 
fering from  Sebastichthys  by  the  very  prominent 
chin  and  minute  scales. 
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sebastoid  (se-bas'toid),  a.  Of,  or  having  char- 
acteristics of,  the  Sehastinx;  like  the  genus  Se- 
bastes. 

sebAStomania  (se-bas-to-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  6r. 
ae^aardg,  reverend,  august,  +  fidvca,  madness.] 
Eeligious  insanity.     Wharton.     [Bare.] 

Sebastqpol  goose.    See  goose. 

Sebat,  S!hebat  (se-,  she-bat'),  n.  [Heb.]  The 
fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and  the 
eleventh  of  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year, 
corresponding  to  the  latter  part  of  January  and 
the  first  part  of  February.    Zech.  i.  7. 

sebate  (se'bat),  n.  [=  P.  sebate  =  Sp.  Pg.  se- 
bato;  as  L.  sebum,  tallow,  +  -aiei.]  In  chem.,  a 
salt  formed  by  sebaoic  aoid  and  a  base. 

sebesten,  sebestan  (se-bes'ten,  -tan),  n.  [Also 
sepistan;  =  OP.  sebeste,  P.  sebeste  =  Sp.  sebesten, 
the  tree,  sebasta,  the  fruit,  =  Pg.  sebeste,  sehes- 
teira,  the  tree,  sebesta,  the  fruit  (NL.  sebesten), 
=  It.  sebesten,  <  Ar.  sebestan,  Pers.  sapistan,  the 
fruit  sebesten.]  A  tree  of  the  genus  Cordia; 
also,  its  plum-like  fruit.  There  are  two  species.  C. 
Myxa,  the  more  important,  is  found  from  Egypt  to  India 
and  tropical  Australia ;  the  other  is  the  East  Indian  C  ob- 
liqua  (0  latifolid).  In  the  East  their  dried  fruit  is  used 
medicinally  for  its  demulcent  properties ;  it  was  formerly 
BO  used  in  Europe.  In  India  the  natives  pickle  the  fresh 
fruit.    Also  csHled  Assyrian  ov  sebesten  plum. 

sebic  (se'bik),  a.  [<  L.  sebum,  tallow,  grease, 
+  -ic]     Same  as  sebadc. 

sebiferous  (se-bif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sebmn,  tal- 
low, grease,  +  ferre  =  B.  bearK']    In  anat.,  bat., 

and  eool.,  sebaceous;  sebiparous Sebiferous 

gland.    Same  as  sebaceous  gland  (which  see,  under  seba- 
ceous). 

sebilla  (se-bil'a),  n.  [=  OP.  sebille,  P.  sdbile,  a 
basket,  pannier,  wooden  bowl;  origin  unknown.] 
In  stone-cutting,  a  wooden  bowl  for  holding  the 
sand  and  water  used  in  sawing,  grinding,  pol- 
ishing, etc. 

sebiparous  (se-bip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sebum,  tal- 
low, grease,  -i-parere,  produce.]  Producing  se- 
baceous matter;  sebiferous;  sebaceous,  as  a 
foUicle  or  gland. 

sebka  (seb'ka),  n.  [Also  sebhha;  Ar.  (?).]  A 
name  given  in  northern  Africa  to  the  dry  bed 
of  a  salt  lake,  or  to  an  area  covered  with  an 
incrustation  of  salt;  a  salt-marsh.  Compare 
shott. 

At  last  its  dwindling  current  bends  westward  to  the 
sebkha  (salt  marsh)  of  Debiaya.       Erusyc.  Brit,  XVI.  832. 

seborrhea,  seborrhoea  (seb-o-re'a),  n.  [NL. 
seborrhcea,  <  L.  sebum,  tallow  (see  sebaceous),  + 
Gr.  l)oia,  a  flow,  <  petv,  flow.]  A  disease  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  characterized  by  excessive 
and  perverted  excretion,  it  is  divisible  into  sebor- 
rhea oleosa  and  seborrhea  sicca,  the  former  covering  the 
skin  with  an  oily  coating,  and  the  latter  presenting  crusts 
of  the  dried  secretion.— Seborrhea  genltalium,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  cheesy  excretion  under  the  prepuce  in  the 
male,  and  within  the  labia  in  the  female.  ^ 

seborrheic,  seborrhoeic  (seb-o-re'ik),  a.  [<  seb- 
orrhea +  -ic]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  seborrhea. 

Sebusean(seb-u-e'an), ».  [<LGr.  Se/3mio«.]  One 
of  a  sect  of  Samaritans  who  kept  the  sacred 
festivals  at  dates  different  from  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  Jewish  ritual. 

sebum  (se'bum),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  sebum,  tallow: 
see  sebaceous.  Of.  sevum.']  The  secretion  of 
the  sebaceous  glands.  Also  sebum  cutaneum. 
— Sebum  palpebiale,  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian 
glands.— Sebum  prssputlale,  smegma. 

sebundy,  sebundee  (se-bun'di,  -de),  n.  [Also 
sibhenay;  <  Hind.  sJ6a»d»,  Telugu  sibbandi,  ir- 
regular soldiery.]  In  the  East  Indies,  an  irreg- 
ular or  native  soldier  or  local  militiaman,  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  service  of  the  revenue 
and  police  departments;  also,  collectively,  lo- 
cal militia  or  police. 

I  found  him  in  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  sebundees, 

or  native  militia.  Eon.  R.  lAndaay,  Anecdotes  of  an 

[Indian  Life,  ii.,  note. 

as  sebundy  is  ad- 

,3d.  1837),  II.  ir 

HYvle  and  Bumell.) 

Sec,  sec.  An  abbreviation  of  secretary,  secant, 
second,  section,  etc. 

sec.   An  abbreviation  of  secundum,  according  to. 

secability  (sek-a-bil'i-ti);  »*•  [<  ^^-  secabili- 
ta(t-)s,  capaoity'for  being  cut,  <  secabilis,  that 
may  be  out,  <  L.  secure,  cut.]  Capability  of  be- 
ing cut  or  divided  into  parts. 

It  is  possible  that  it  [matter]  may  not  be  indefinitely 
divisible ;  that  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the  successive  divi- 
sion or  secaMUy  of  its  parts.     Graham,  Chemistry,  1. 133. 

Secale  (se-ka'le),  n.  [NL.  (Linnsus,  1737),<  L. 
secale,  rye,  <  secare,  cut:  see  secanf]  A  genus 
of  grasses,  including  rye,  of  the  tribe  Sordese 
and  subtribe  Triticese.  it  is  characterized  by  its 
crowded  cylindrical  spike  of  compressed  spikelets,  which 


The  employment  of  these  people 
vantageous.  Wellington  despatches  (ed.  1837),  II.  170. 


secern 

have  the  flat  side  sessile  against  a  hollowed  joint  of  the 
main  axis  of  the  plant,  and  which  are  commonly  but  two- 
flowered.  The  flowering  glume  is  tipped  with  a  long  awn 
formed  from  the  five  nerves,  of  which  the  lateral  are  ob- 
scure on  the  inner  face  and  conspicuous  on  the  outer.  The 
2  species  have  been  long  spontaneous  in  western  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  3 
or  4  native  varieties  are  by  some  considered  distinct  spe- 
cies. All  ai'e  erect  annual  grasses  with  flat  leaves  and 
dense  terminal  bearded  spikes.  The  secaie  comutum  of 
pharmacy,  used  in  obstetric  practice,  is  merely  the  com- 
mon lye  affected  with  ergot.    See  rye. 

Secamone  (sek-a-mo'ne),  n.  [NL.  (E.  Brown, 
1808).]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Asclepiadacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Seca^ 
monese,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  genus,  Toxo- 
carpus,  by  the  usually  dextrorsely  overlapping  lobes  of  the 
wheel-shaped  and  five-parted  corolla,  and  by  the  simple 
scales  of  the  crown  with  distinct  straight  or  incurved  tips. 
There  are  about  24  species,  natives  of  the  tropics  in  Afri- 
ca, Asia,  and  Australia,  extending  to  South  Africa  and  the 
Mascarene  Islands.  They  are  much-branched  shrubby 
climbers,  bearing  opposite  leaves  which  are  often  punc- 
tate with  pellucid  dots.  The  small  fiowers  are  borne  in 
axillary  cymes.  Some  species  secrete  an  acrid  principle, 
useful  in  medicine.  The  roots  of  S.  emetica  are  employed 
in  India  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

Secamonese  (sek-a-mo'nf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (End- 
licher,  1836),  <  iSecamone  -I-  -eas.]  A  tribe  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Asclepiada- 
ceae.  it  is  characterized  by  the  two  minute  globular  pol- 
len-masses within  each  anther-cell  and  by  the  indexed 
membrane  which  terminates  each  anther.  It  includes  the 
2  genera  Secam/yne  (the  type)  and  Toxocarpus,  both  natives 
principally  of  Asia  and  Africa  within  the  tropics,  with  per- 
haps a  third  genus,  Oerianthw!,  of  the  East  Indies. 

secancy  (se'kan-si),  n.  [<  secan(t)  +  -cy.]  A 
cutting  or  intersection :  as,  the  point  of  secancy 
of  one  line  with  another. 

secant  (se'kant),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  secant  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  secante  =  D.  secans  =  G.  secante  =  Sw. 
Dan.  selcant,  <  L.  secan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  secare,  cut, 
=  Tout.  ■^  sag,  seg,  in  AS.  sagu, 
a  saw,  sigthe,  a  scythe,  etc.  Prom 
the  L.  secare  are  also  ult.  section, 
sector,  etc.,  bisect,  dissect,  exsect, 
intersect,  prosect,  resect,  trisect, 
insect,  scion,  sickle,  risk,  etc.]  I. 
a.  Cutting;  dividing  into  two 
parts —  Secant  plane,  a  plane  cutting 
a  Buriace  or  solid. 

II.  ».  1.  A  line  which  cuts  a 
figure  in  any  way. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, in  trigon.,  a  line  from  the 
center  of  a  circle  through  one  ex-  ^^  ^^^ 
tremity  of  an  arc  (whose  secant  and  a°b  S^I  se- 
it  is  said  to  be)  to  the  tangent  J.^'  °'  '■'=  ""= 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the 
same  arc ;  or  the  ratio  of  this  line  to  the  radius ; 
the  reciprocal  of  the  cosine.  Abbreviated  sec. 
—Double  secant.  See  dmMe. — Secant  of  an  ajigle,  a 
trigonometrical  function,  the  reciprocal  of  the  cosine, 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  hypotenuse  to  a  leg  of  a  right 
triangle  when  these  include  the  angle. — Secant  of  an 
arc,  a  line  drawn  normally  outward  from  one  extremity 
of  the  arc  of  a  circle  until  it  meets  the  tangent  from  the 
other  extremity.  This  use  of  the  term  was  introduced  in 
1583  by  the  Danish  mathematician  Thomas  Finke. 

secco  (sek'ko),  n.  and  a.  [It.,  =  P.  sec,  dry,  < 
L.  siccus,  dry.]  I.  n.  In  the  j?ne  arts,  same  as 
tempera  painting  (which  see,  under  tempera). 
Also  called /re«co  secco. 

II.  a.  In  music,  unaccompanied ;  plain.    See 
recitative. 

secede  (sf-sed'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  seceded,  ppr. 
seceding.'  [<  L.  seeedere,  pp.  secessus,  go  away, 
withdraw,  <  se-,  apart,  +  cedere,  go,  go  away : 
see  cede."]  To  go  apart ;  retire ;  withdraw  from 
fellowship,  communion,  or  association;  sepa- 
rate one's  self  from  others  or  from  some  asso- 
ciation; specifically,  to  withdraw  from  a  po- 
litical or  religious  organization:  as,  certain 
ministers  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
about  the  year  1733 ;  certain  of  the  United 
States  of  America  attempted  to  secede  and  form 
an  independent  government  in  1860-61. 

seceder  (se-se'd6r),  n.  [<  secede  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  secedes  or  withdraws  from  commu- 
nion or  association  with  an  organization. — 2. 
^^cap.]  A  member  of  the  Secession  Church  in 
Scotland.  See  Secession  Church,  imder  seces- 
sion— Original  Seceders,  United  Original  Seceders, 
religious  denominations  in  Scotland,  offshoots,  more  or 
less  remote,  from  branches  of  the  Secession  Church. 

secern  (sf-sern'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  L.  seeemere, 
pp.  secreius,  sunder,  separate,  <  se-,  apart,  + 
cernere,  divide,  separate:  see  concern,  decern, 
discern,  etc.,  and  cf.  secret,  secrete.']  1.  To  sep- 
arate. 

A  vascular  and  tabular  system,  with  a  secemmg  or  sep- 
arating cellular  arrangement. 

B.  W.  EicMrdson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  95. 

2.  To  distinguish. 

Averroes  secerm  a  sense  of  titillatiou  and  a  sense  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  Sir  W.  BamUton,  Metaph.,  xrvit 


Secant. 

The  ratio  of  AB 

toADisthesecant 


is  not  an 


secern 
3.  Inphysiol.,  to  secrete. 

The  pituite  or  mucus  secerned  In  the  nose 
excrementitious  but  a  laudable  humour. 

Arbutkrwt,  Aliments,  vi, 
secernent  (sf-ser'nent),  a.  and  n.     [<  L   se- 
cer»e?j(«-)s,  ppr.  of  secerwere,  sunder,  separate:    „„„„_,.    _„  „^ 
see  seceni.]     I.  a.  Separating;   secreting,  or    rated;  isolated 
Having  the  power  of  secreting.  [Eare.] 

nl™»r"    9   TJ'^l^Jiieli  P''o™otes  secretion.  sechet,'».    A  Middle  English  assibilated  form  of 
ijarwm.—d.  in  anat,  an  organ  whose  fune-    seefci. 

tion  IS  to  secrete  or  separate  matters  from  the  secMno  (se-ke'no),  n.    [It.]    See  seguin. 
o<.<.o^rim«„+  /  -     ■      ,        ^^  r.  Sechium  (se'ki-mn), «.   [Mj.  (P.  Browne,  1756), 

^»?f  ^tL^  ^.r»™  '""''*1'  ■";     ^^  ''??^™  +     ^°  •=*"«'i' "  i«  said,  because  used  to  fatten  hogs 

r™*f.lJ't!„LTr^  °'  ^°*  °^  separating  or    m  Jamaica;  prop.  ;Smt*m,  <  Gr.  o,«^f,  a  pel, 

fold,  mclosure.]    A  genus  of  gourds,  of  the  or- 
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who  aided  or.  sympathized  with  the  secession 
movement. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  secession  or  seces- 
sionists. 

secessive  (sf-ses'iv),  a.     [<  L.  secessus,  pp.  of 
secedere,  go  aside,  +  -ive.l    Set  apart;  sepa- 
Urguhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  40. 


secreting;  secretion. 

secesh  (sf-sesh'),  n.  and  a.  [Abbr.  of  secession- 
ist, also,  as  n.,  of  the  pi.  secessionists.']  Seces- 
sionist; also,  secessionists  collectively.  [Col- 
loq.  or  slang,  U.  S.] 

You  are  unloyal— yon  are  secesh  against  yom>  birthright. 
S.  Bowles,  In  Merriam,  I.  335. 
secesher  (se-sesh'er),  n.     [<  secesh  +  -erl.]    A 
secessionist.     [Colloq.  or  slang,  TJ.  S.] 

Schoolln's  wut  they  can't  seem  to  stan';  they're  tu  con- 

sarned  high-pressure ; 
An'  knowin'  t'  much  might  spile  a  boy  for  bein'  a.  Secesher. 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  i. 
secesst  (sf-ses'),  n.     [==  Sp.  seceso,  <  L.  secessus, 
a.  going  away,  withdrawal,  retirement,  <  sece- 
dere, pp.  secessus,  separate,  withdraw:  see  se- 
cede.']   Retirement;  retreat. 
Silent  secesse,  waste  solitude. 

J>r.  H.  More,  Philos.  Poems,  To  the  Reader. 

secession  (se-sesh'on),  n. 
secesion 


der  OucurUtacesB  and  tnbe  Sicyoidese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  monoecious  flowers  with  a  saucer-shaped  ca- 
lyx marked  with  ten  radiating  ridges,  a  five-parted  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  five  free  anthers  (four  with  two  flexuous 
cells  and  the  other  with  but  one),  a  six-lobed  stigma,  and 
a  bristly  and  spindle-shaped  one-celled  ovary  with  a  sin- 
gle ovule  which  matures  into  a  smooth  woody  roundish 
seed  with  very  large  cotyledons.  The  only  species,  &  edvle, 
is  an  annual  climbing  vine  with  roughish  stems,  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  cultivated  in  southern  Europe  and  trop- 
ical America  and  Asia  for  its  large  edible  fleshy  fruit, 
which  is  oblong  or  pear-shaped  and  conspicuously  fur- 
rowed. It  bears  thin  heart-shaped  and  flve-angled  leaves, 
tendrils  with  two  to  flve  branches,  and  small  yellow  flowers 
in  long  racemes,  the  solitary  fertile  flower  in  the  same  ra- 
ceme with  the  very  numerous  staminate  ones.  The  fruits 
are  very  prickly,  green  and  shining,  white  within,  and 
about  4  inches  long,  and,  like  the  large  starchy  roots,  are 
eaten  boiled  with  meat  or  as  a  vegetable.  They  are  called 
vegetable  pears  in  the  British  colonies.  The  large  green 
seed  protrudes  from  one  end  and  often  germinates  before 


,„.     falling.    See  cheyofe,  the  native  name. 
r<  OF  iiprfissinn  F    seckel  (sek'el),  m.    [So  called  from  its  originat- 

secessio(n^),  a  going  aside,  separation,  schism,    P^^lL^  f^^l  dflieious  pear,  npemng  about 

<  secedere,  pp.  secTssus,  go  aside:  see  secede.]    *^^  f^^  °*  °,°*°^Sf,!  ^""^  ""^^P'^S  ??°2  ^°^  5 

It.  The  act  of  seceding  or  withdrawing;  with-    'H^*  *™^  """^S'    ^^®f  ?^^''^  ^""^  °^^  "^"^"^ 

drawal;  retirement;    seclusion;   detafiment;  „rM»f^*''"r/n??^*"7  '^-    ,     ^      ■.  ■,         r^ 
senaration  seclet,  n.    [<  OF.  secle,  siecle,  F.  mhcle  =  Pr. 

secle,  segle  =  Cat.  sigle  =  Sp.  siglo  =  Pg.  se- 


separation, 

No  desire,  or  fear,  or  doubt,  that  troubles  the  air;  nor 
any  difficulty,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  that  the  imagi- 
nation may  not  pass  over  without  oflience,  in  that  sweet 
secession  [sleep].  SUme,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  16. 

But  we  must  not  take  an  abatement  for  an  emptiness,  a 
secession  for  a  destitution.    Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  65. 

2.   Specifically,  the  act  of  seceding  or  with- 


culo  =  It.  secolo,  an  age,  century,  <  L.  ssbcu- 
lum,  secuVwm,  poet,  syncopated  sssclum,  seclum, 
a  race,  generation,  usually  of  time,  a  lifetime, 
generation,  an  age,  the  age,  the  times,  esp.  a 
hundred  years,  a  century,  LL.  eccl.  this  world, 
the  world,  worldliness :  root  uncertain.    Hence 


drawing  from  a  religious  or  political  organiza-    ^*'-  secular,  etc.]     A  century. 

tion  or  association ;  formal  withdrawal.  it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generations  make  one 

After  the  infallibUity  of  the  pope  had  been  proclaimed  "^''  "^  •"""^^^'^  V^^^-  Bammond,  Pract.  Catechism, 
as  a  dogma  by  the  Vatican  council  in  1871,  several  com-  Seclude  (se-klod'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  secluded, 
mumties  as  well  as  individuals  declared  their  secession  ■n-nr  secludina  r<  Li  serMi^fre  sTiiit  nff  <  — 
from  the  Soman  Church.  They  are  called  Old  CathoUcs,  VV^-J"'''^^^-  ,  L*-  J-"-,  secmoere,  snut  ott,  ^ 
and  they  have  selected  a  bishop  who  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  most  of  the  states.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  469. 

The  doctrine  of  secession — the  right  of  a  State,  or  a  com- 
bination of  States,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union — was  bom 
of  that  war  [1812].  .  .  .  They  [New  England  States]  had  a 
convention  [1814],  famous  under  the  name  of  Hartford,  to 
which  the  design  of  secession  was  imputed.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
istence of  that  convention  raised  the  question  of  secession, 
and  presented  the  first  instance  of  the  greatest  danger  in 
the  working  of  the  double  form  of  our  government — that 
of  a  collision  between  a  part  of  the  States  and  the  federal 
government.  T,  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  4. 

(a)  In  Scottish  cedes,  hist.,  the  separation  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  which  originated  in  1733 ;  hence, 
the  whole  body  of  the  members  of  the  Secession  Church 
(which  see,  below).  (6)  In  U.  S.  hist.,  the  attempted  with- 
drawal, in  1860-61,  of  eleven  States  from  the  Union.  See 
Comfederaie  States,  under  confederate. — Ordinances  Of 
secession,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  ordinances  passed  by  conven- 
tions of  eleven  Southern  States,  in  1860-61,  declaring  their 
withdrawal  from  the  Union.— Secession  ChUTCll,  a  re- 
ligious denomination  in  Scotland  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
secession  of  four  ministers  (Ebenezer  Erskine,  William 

Wilson,  Alexander  MoncrieS,  and  James  Fisher)  from  the         i     .    ,    ,  -,,..,,   j. 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1733.    A  "breach"  in  1747 resulted  SeClUdea  (se-klo  ded),  ^.    a. 
in  the  formation  of  the  Burgher  and  Ajitiburgher  Synods 
(see  AntitMrgh£r)i  but  these  were  reunited  in  1820  imder 
the  name  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  which  in  turn 

united  with  the  Eelief  Synod  in  1847  to  form  the  existing      '■.,'•,./■',  -\\.:,,'y',r. —  ,        ^  ,    -,    n 

United  Presbyterian  Church.— War  Of  seceEslon,  in  SecluaecUy  (se-klo  ded-li),  adv.    In  a  secluded 


apart,  +  claudere,  shut:  see  closed.]  1.  To 
shut  off  or  keep  apart,  as  from  company,  so- 
ciety, etc.;  withdraw  from  society  or  into  soli- 
tude :  as,  to  seclude  one's  self  from  the  world. 

Sundrie  HonW:  Lords  had  obtained  a  large  grante  from 
ye  king,  for  ye  more  northerly  parts  of  that  countrie,  de- 
rived out  of  ye  Virginia  patente  and  wholy  secl%ided  from 
their  Qovermente.    Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  44. 

'      Let  Eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heav'n 

Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Tlunmon. 

Miss  Hepzlbah,  by  secluding  herself  from  society,  has 
lost  all  true  relation  with  it,  and  is,  in  fact,  dead. 

Havjthffme,  Seven^Gables,  xiv. 

2t.  To  shut  or  keep  out;  exclude;  preclude. 

He  has  the  doores  and  windowes  open  in  the  hardest 
frosts,  seeludiTtg  only  the  snow. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  7, 1686. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  viz.  letting  in  the 

secluded  members,  he  girt  on  his  long  rustic  sword  (longer 

than  ordinary^  Sir  William  Waller  marching  behind  him. 

Aubrey,  Lives,  William  Frinne. 

Separated  from 
others;  withdrawn  from  public  observation; 
retired;  living  in  retirement:  as,  a 
spot;  to  pass  a  secluded  life. 


[<  L.  seehisus,  pp. 
of  secludere,  shut  off:  see  seclude.]    I.  a.  Se- 
cluded; isolated.   [Implied  in  the  derived  noun 
seclMseness.  ] 
H.  n.  Seclusion.     [Rare.] 

To  what  end  did  our  lavish  ancestors 

Erect  of  old  these  stately  piles  of  ours, 

For  threadbare  clerks,  and  for  the  ragged  muse. 

Whom  better  fit  som£  cotes  of  sad  seduse? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IL  iL  4. 


17.  ,S'- Aigi,  the  civH  war  which  resulted  from  the  attempted    manner.     Imp.  Diet. 
withdrawal,inl860-61,of  eleven  Southern  States  from  the  gecluset  (se-kl6s')   a.  and  71, 
United  States  of  America.     It  lasted  a  little  over  four        -        -    i   ■       -     <'    ~ 
years,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  seceding  States, 
with  the  attendant  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United 
States.     The  seceding  States  were  subsequently  recon- 
stmcted  as  States  of  the  Union.    Also  called  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  the  rebellion,  and  the  cii^  war. 

secessionism  (s§-sesh'on-izm),  n.  [<  secession 
-I-  -ism.]  The  doctrine  of  secession ;  the  prin- 
ciple that  affirms  the  right  of  a  person  or  party 
to  secede,  separate,  or  withdraw  from  a  politi- 
cal or  religious  organization,  or  the  right  of  a  seclusenesst(se-kl6s'nes),  n.  [_^secluse  +  -ness.] 
state  to  secede  at  its  pleasure  from  a  federal  The  state  of  being  secluded  from  society;  se- 
union.  elusion.    Dr.  H.  More.     [Rare.] 

secessionist  (se-sesh'on-ist),  rt.  and  a.  [=  F.  seclusion (sf-kl6'zhpn), ».  \<,'i&h.seclusio{n-), 
secessioniste ;  as  secession  +  4st.]  I.  n.  One  <.Ij.secluder'e,'pp.seclusus,s'h.ut  oS:  seeseclude.] 
who  maintains  the  principle  of  secessionism;  1.  The  act  of  secluding,  or  the  state  of  being  se- 
speeifically,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  one  who  took  part  eluded;  a  shutting  out  or  keeping  apart,  or  the 
in  or  sympathized  with  the  attempt  of  the  stateof  being  shut  out,  as  from  company,  socie- 
Southem  States,  in  1860-65,  to  withdraw  from  ty,  the  world,  etc. ;  retirement;  privacy;  soli- 
the  Union;  an  inhabitant  of  a  Southern  State    tude:  as,  to  live  in  seclusion. 


second 

A  place  of  seclxusion  from  the  external  world. 

Bp.  Borsley,  Works,  II.  xx. 
2.  A  secluded  place. 

A  seclusion,  but  seldom  a  solitude. 

Hauithome,  Marble  Faun,  yiii. 
Sweet  seclusions  for  holy  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  L  8- 
=Syn.  1.  Jietirement,  Loneliness,  etc.  See  solitude. 
seclusionist  (se-kl6'zhgn-ist),  n.  [<  seclusion 
+  -ist]  One  who  favors  seclusion,  or  the  prin- 
ciple or  policy  of  refusing  intercourse  with 
others:  as,  Chinese  seclusionists ;  monkish  se- 
clusionists. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  [Japan]' 
it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  so  much  as  one  gen- 
uine seclusionist  or  obstructionist. 

FortnighUy  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  677. 
If  the  progressionists  had  not  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, the  sedu^onists  would  soon  have  had  everything 
their  own  way.  The  Atlantic,  LVIII.  604. 

seclusive  (sf-klo'siv),  a.  [<  L.  seclusus,  pp.  of 
secludere,  sKut  off  (see  seclude,  secluse),  +  -ive.] 
Disposed  to  shut  out;  inclined  to  dwell  apart ; 
retiring,  or  affecting  retirement,  privacy,  or 
solitude;  exclusive. 

Charleston,  .  .  .  from  its  very  foundation  to  the  present, 
day,  has  ever  been  conservative ;  it  has  also  been  sedusive, 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  never  had  a  large  floating  popula- 
tion of  mixed  nationality  like  so  many  of  our  American 
cities.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  IX.  200. 

secohm  (sek'om),  n.  [<  sec(find)'^,  the  unit  of 
time,  -f-  olvni,  the  unit  of  resistance.]  A  name 
proposed  for  the  unit  of  electrical  self-induc- 
tion.   See  quotation  under  secohmmeter. 

secobmnieter  (sek'om-me-ter),  n.  [<  secohm 
+  Gr.  fiirpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  coefficient  of  electrical  self-in- 
duction. 

As  the  first  three  letters  in  second  are  common  to  the 
name  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  &c.,  and  ohm 
is  also  common,  we  venture  to  suggest  "secohm"  as  a 
provisional  name,  and  our  instrument  we  will  therefore 
call  a  secohTnmeter. 

W.  E.  AyrtonandJ.  Perry,  Nature,  XXXVI.  131, 

second^  (sek'und),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  second, 
secound,  secund,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  second  =  P^r. 
segon  =  Sp.  Pg.  segundo  =  It.  secondo,  second, 
<  L.  secund/us,  following,  next  in  order,  second, 
also  of  water,  winds,  etc.,  following,  i.  e.  fa- 
vorable to  the  vessel,  hence  in  general  favor- 
able, propitious ;  with  gerundive  suffix  -undus,  < 
segui  (y/  sequ,  sec),  f oUow :  see  sequent.  Cf .  sec- 
ondfi.]  I.  a.  1.  Next  after  the  first  in  order, 
place,  time,  rank,  value,  quality,  etc. :  an  ordi- 
nal numeral:  as,  the  second  day  of  the  month; 
the  secoK(i  volume  of  a  book;  the  second  audi- 
tor of  the  treasury ;  the  second  table  of  the  law. 

Jhesu  dide  eft  this  secunde  tokene,  whanne  he  cam  fro 
Judee  into  Galilee.  Wyel^,  John  Iv.  54. 

And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time.    Gen.  xlL  6. 
A.second  fear  throng  all  her  sinews  spread. 

Shak.,  Yenus  and  Adonis,  L  903. 
Hence  — 3.  Secondary;  not  primary;  subordi- 
nate ;  in  music,  lower  in  pitcb,  or  rendering  a 
part  lower  in  pitch:  as,  second  fiddle;  second 
soprano. 

I  shall  not  sneak  superlatively  of  them  [the  laws  of 
the  land],  lest  I  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  regard  of  my 
own  profession ;  but  this  I  may  truly  say,  they  are  second 
to  none  in  the  Christian  World. 

Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

3.  Other;  another:  as,  a  second  Daniel;  his 
second  self. 

You  have  bestow'd  on  me  a  second  life. 
For  which  I  live  your  creature. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iv.  1. 
As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 
A  second  self,  far  dearer  and  more  fair. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  ii.  24. 
There  has  been  a  veneration  paid  to  the  writings  and  to- 
the  memory  of  Confucius  which  is  without  any  second  ex- 
ample m  the  history  of  our  race.  Brougham. 

4.  Favorable;  helpful;  aiding  or  disposed  to 
aid. 

Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  me ; 

Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas. 

Than  the  queen's  life?  SAaS.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  27. 

5.  In  math.,  noting  a  function  derived  from  the 
performance  of  the  same  operation  twice  in 
succession:  thus,  the  second  difference  is  the 
difference  of  the  difference :  so  second  differen- 
tials, derivatives,  differential  coefficients,  etc. 
— At  second  hand.  See  hand.— Froposltion  of  second 
adjacent.  See  luf/acene.— Second  act,  that  act  by  which 
a  power  is  exercised.  See  energy,  4.— Second  advent 
caDin,  cause,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— second  base.  See 
hase-baa.—^ecoui.  CbildllOOd,  a  condition  of  mental 
vreakness,  like  that  of  a  child,  which  often  accompanies 
physical  weakness  in  the  final  period  of  old  age. 

After  knocking  and  calling  for  a  time  an  old  man  made 
his  appearance.  He  was  in  his  semnd  chMdhood,  but  knew 
enough  to  usher  us  into  the  kitchen,  and  asked  us  to  wait 
for  the  landlord's  arrival. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  416. 


Two-handed  Sword,  with  Second 
Guard  «;■  isth  century. 


See 


second 

Second  coming,  in  theol. ,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  •  the 
second  advent.— SecondcontroUer.  See  controller,  2  — 
Second  cousin.  See  coamni,  2.— Second  curvatiire 
See  curooture.— Second-day,  Monday,  the  second  day  o( 
the  week :  so  called  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
—  Second  death.  See  d«oeA.— Second  dentition  in 
diphyodont  mammals,  the  set  of  teeth  which  replaces 'the 
first  or  milk  dentition ;  the  permanent  dentition  of  any 
auoh  mammal ;  also,  the  period  during  which  this  denti- 
tion is  acquired,  in  man  ranging  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twentieth  year,  or  later,  when  the  last  molar  (wisdom- 
tooth)  comes  Into  functional  position.— Second  dis- 
tance, ill  painting,  the  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  background.— Second  ditch,  energy,  ex- 
treme. Seethenouns.—Secondflgure  of  syllogism.  See 
figure,  9.— Second  flour,  fluxion,  furrovs,  intention. 
Inversion,  iron,  Joint, 
man,  matter,  notion,  ped- 
al. See  the  nouns. — Second 
guard,  an  additional  or  out- 
er guard  of  a  sword,  (a)  In 
the  two-handed  sword,  or 
spadone,  a  pair  of  hooks  or 
projections  slightly  curved 
toward  the  point,forged  with 
the  blade  itself,  and  separat- 
ing the  heel  from  the  sharp- 
ened part  of  the  blade.  See 
spadone.  (6)  In  rapiers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  outer 
defense  beyond  the  cross- 
guard,  formed  of  a  ring  sur- 
rounding the  blade,  a  cross, 
pair  of  shells,  or  the  like. — 
Second  nerve.  Same  as 
optic  nerve  (which  see,  under 
«2)«ic)— Second  position. 
Seeponition,  4  and  10.  —  Sec- 
ond probation,  a  second 
trial  which  some  theologians 
,suppose  will  be  given  in  an- 
other life  to  those  who  have 
refused  to  repent  and  accept 
the  gospel  in  this  life.  See 
probation. —  Second  scent, 
shift,  sight.  See  the  nouns. 
— Second  suhstance.agen- 
eral  substance ;  a  thing  gen- 
erally considered,  as  man  in 
general.— To  get  one's  second  breath  or  wind. 
treath.— To  play  second  fiddle.    See  fiddle. 

II.  n.  1.  The  one  next  after  the  first  in  order, 
place,  time,  rani,  value,  quality,  or  impor- 
tance; that  one  of  any  two  considered  rela- 
tively which  follows  or  comes  immediately  af- 
ter the  other. 

'Tis  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity. 

Sliak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  US. 

2.  Inimisic:  (a)  Atone  on  the  next  or  second  dia- 
tonic degree  above  or  below  a  given  tone ;  the 
next  tone  in  a  diatonic  series.  (6)  The  interval 
between  any  tone  and  a  tone  on  the  next  decree 
above  or  below,  (c)  The  harmonic  combina- 
tion of  two  tones  at  the  interval  thus  described, 
(d)  In  a  scale,  the  second  tone  from  the  bot- 
tom :  solmizated  re.  The  typical  interval  of  the  sec- 
ond is  that  between  the  first  and  second  tones  of  the 
major  scale,  which  is  acoustically  represented  by  the  ra^ 
tio  8 : 9.  Such  a  second  is  called  major,  and  also  the  great- 
er or  a^ute  major  second,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second 
between  the  second  and  third  tones  of  the  scale,  whose 
ratio  is  9 :  10,  and  which  is  called  the  less  or  grave  major 
second.  Both  of  these  contain  two  half-steps.  A  second 
a  half-step  shorter  than  the  above  is  called  minor;  and 
one  a  half -step  longer  is  called  augmented.  All  kinds  of 
seconds  are  classed  as  dissonances.  Both  varieties  of 
major  second  are  also  called  whole  steps,  whole  tones,  or 
simply  tones;  and  a  minor  second  is  also  called  a  half-step 
or  seimitane.  See  int&rvaZ.  (jb)  A  second  voice  or 
instrument  —  that  is,  one  whose  part  is  subordi- 
nate to  or  lower  than  another  of  the  same  kind ; 
specifically,  a  second  violin  or  second  soprano ; 
popularly,  an  alto.    (/)  Same  as  secondo. 

Sometimes  he  sings  second  to  her,  sometimes  she  sings 
second  to  liim ;  and  it  is  a  fragmentary  kind  of  thing — a 
line,  or  a  verse,  or  merely  the  humming  of  the  tune. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  iii. 

S.pl.  That  which  is  of  second  grade  or  quality ; 
hence,  any  inferior  or  baser  matter. 

Take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  miz'd  with  seconds. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxv. 
Specifically- (a)  A  coarse  kind  of  flour,  or  the  bread  made 
from  it. 

We  buys  a  pound  of  bread,  that 's  two-pence  farthing- 
best  seconds,  and  a  f  artliing's  worth  of  dripping. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  663. 
(6)  Acetic  acid  made  from  acetate  of  lime. 
4.  In  base-ball,  same  as  second  base.    See  base- 
hall. —  5.    Another;   another  person;   an  in- 
ferior. 

He  which  setteth  a  second  in  the  place  of  God  shall  goe 
into  hell.    Az.  31. 

The  Koran,  trans,  in  Purohas's  Pilgrimage,  p.  251. 

6.  One  who  assists  and  supports  another; 
specifically,  one  who  attends  a  principal  in  a 
duel  or  a  pugilistic  encounter,  to  advise  or  aid 
Mm,  and  see  that  aU  proceedings  between  the 
combatants  are  fair,  and  in  accordance  with 
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the  rules  laid  down  for  the  duel  or  the  prize- 
ring. 

I'll  be  your  second  with  all  my  heart  —  and  if  you  should 
get  a  quietus,  you  may  command  me  entirely. 

Sheridan,  The  Mvals,  v.  3. 
The  seconds  left  off  fighting,  and  went  to  the  assistance 
of  their  principals ;  and  it  was  then,  it  was  averred,  that 
Gen.  Macartney  treacherously  stabbed  the  Buke. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  inUeign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  195. 

7t.  -Aid;  help;  assistance. 

This  second  from  his  mother  will  well  urge 
Our  late  design,  and  spur  on  Caesar's  rage. 

B.  Jamon,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 
Second  of  exchange.    See  first  of  exchange,  under  ex- 


secondi  (sek'xmd),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  secon- 
der  =  Pr.  segondar  =  Cat.  secundar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
segundar  =  It.  seconda/re  (=  D.  sekonderen  =  §. 
secundiren  =  Dan.  seJcundere  =  Sw.  sekundera), 
second,  <  L.  seamdare,  direct  favorably,  adapt, 
accommodate,  favor,  further,  second,  <  secun- 
dus,  following,  favorable,  propitious:  see  sec- 
ond^, a."}     1.  To  follow  up;  supplement. 

You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse. 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doers'  thrift. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 14. 
They  intend  to  second  thir  wicked  Words,  if  ever  they 
have  Power,  with  more  wicked  Deeds. 

Milton,  Eree  Commonwealth. 

2.  To  support;  aid;  forward;  promote;  back, 
or  back  up;  specifically,  to  assist  in  a  duel. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 45. 

Come,  follow  me,  assist  me,  second  me ! 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance,  which  greatly  perplexes 
many  a  painstaking  philosopher,  that  nature  often  refuses 
to  second  his  most  profound  and  elaborate  efforts. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  40. 

3t.  In  music,  to  sing  second  to. 

Hoarse  is  my  voice  with  crying,  else  a  part 
Sure  would  I  beare,  thought  rude ;  but,  as  I  may. 
With  sobs  and  sighes  I  second  will  thy  song. 

L.  Bryskett,  Pastorall  jEglogue. 

4.  In  legislative  and  deliberative  bodies,  pub- 
lic meetiQgs,  etc.,  formally  to  express  approval 
and  support  of  (a  motion,  amendment,  or  pro- 
posal), as  a  preliminary  to  further  discussion  or 
to  formal  adoption. —  5.  In  the  British  Eoyal 
Artillery  and  Eoyal  Engineers,  to  put  into  tem- 
porary retirement,  as  an  officer  when  he  accepts 
civil  employment  under  the  crown.  He  is  seconded 
aftersixmonthsof  such  employment— that  is,  he  loses  mili- 
tary pay,  but  retains  his  rank,  seniority,  etc.,  in  his  corps. 
After  being  seconded  for  ten  years,  he  must  elect  to  return 
to  military  duty  or  to  retire  altogether.  [Among  military 
men  generally  pronounced  s?-kond'ed  or  sf-kund'gd.] 
second^  (sek'und),  TO.  [=  D.  seiconde,<  F.  seconde 
=  Pr.  segonda  =  Sp.  Pg.  segundo  =  It.  secondo 
=  G.  sekunde  =  Icel.  sehimda  =  Dan.  S w.  sekund, 
<  ML .  secunda,  a  second,  abbr.  of  minuta  secunda, 
'second  minute,'  i.  e.  second  small  division, 
distinguished  from  mmuta prima, '  first  minute,' 
prime  (see  minute^);  fern,  of  L.  secundus,  sec- 
ond: see  second^.  Of.  prime.']  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  minute,  (a)  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute 
of  time — that  is,  the  second  division,  next  to  the  hour; 
hence,  loosely,  a  very  short  time.  (6)  The  sixtieth  part  of 
a  minute  of  a  degree — that  is,  the  second  division,  next  to 
the  degree.  A  degree  of  a  circle  and  an  hour  of  time  are 
each  divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  is  divided 
into  60  seconds,  usually  marked  60"  for  subdivisions  of  the 
degiee,  and  60s.  for  seconds  of  time.    See  degree,  8  (6),  and 


second-adveiltist(sek'und-ad'ven-tist),  n.  One 
who  believes  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to 
establish  a  person  al  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  a  pre- 
millenarian ;  more  specifically,  one  of  an  organ- 
ized body  of  such  believers,  embracing  several 
branches,  with  some  differences  in  creed  and 
organization.    See  second  advent,  under  advent. 

secondarily  (sek'un-da-ri-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  see- 
undarilie;  <  secondary  +  -hfl.']  1.  In  a  secon- 
dary or  subordinate  manner;  not  primarily  or 
originally. 

These  atoms  make  the  wind  primarily  tend  downwards, 
though  other  accidental  causes  impel  them  secondarily  to 
a  sloping  motion.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Secondly;  la  the  second  place. 


Eaymonde  swere  agayn  i 

That  neuer  no  day  forswome  wolde  he  be. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  512. 

First  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers. 

1  Cor.  xu.  28. 

secondariness  (sek'un-da-ri-nes),  n.  Secondary 
or  subordinate  character,  quality,  or  position. 

The  i)rimariness  and  secondariness  of  the  perception. 
*^  Noms. 

Full  of  a  girl's  sweet  sense  of  secondariness  to  the  ob- 
ject of  her  love.  The  Century,  XXVIL  70. 


secondary 

secondary  (sek'un-da-ri),  a.  and  to.  [Early 
mod.  B.  secondarie,  secundarie,  <  ME.  secun- 
dar ie  (in  adv.);  =  Gr.  secundar  =  Sw.  sehundar 
=  Dan.  sekundssr,  <  OF.  secondaire,  F.  secon- 
daire  =  Pr.  secundari  =  Sp.  Pg.  secundario  = 
It.  secondario,  <  L.  secundarius,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  second  class,  second-class,  second-rate, 
inferior,  <  secundus,  second:  see  second?-.]  I. 
a.  1.  Of  a  second  class  or  group;  second,  not 
merely  as  so  counted,  but  in  its  own  nature ; 
appropriately  reckoned  as  second ;  fulfilling  a 
function  similar  to  that  which  is  primary,  but 
less  important:  opposed  to  primary  OT princi- 
pal. That  which  is  secondary,  properly  spealring,  differs 
from  anything  subsidiary  or  subordinate  in  that  the  latter 
only  serves  to  enable  the  primary  to  fulfil  its  function, 
while  the  secondary  thing  fulfils  a  similar  but  less  impor- 
tant function.  Thus,  a  subsidiary  purpose  is  a  means  to 
an  ultimate  end;  but  a  secondary  purpose  or  end  is  a 
weaker  motive  reinforcing  a  stronger  one. 
Qualities  calde  elementarie, 
Knowne  by  the  names  of  first  &  secundarie. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 
The  supreme  power  can  never  be  said  to  be  lodged  in  the 
original  body  of  electors,  but  rather  in  those  assemblies 
of  secondary  or  tertiary  electors  who  chose  tlie  represen- 
tative. Brougham. 
Hence — 3.  Subordinate;  inferior. 
The  work 
Of  secondary  hands  by  task  transferr'd 
From  Father  to  his  Son.       MUton,  P.  L.,  v.  854. 

3.  In  ornith. :  (a)  Of  the  second  order,  rank, 
row,  or  series,  between  the  primary  and  the  ter- 
tiary, as  remiges  or  flight-feathers.  See  cuts 
under  covert,  to.,  6,  and  bird^.  (b)  Pertaining 
to  the  secondaries :  as,  the  secondary  coverts. 
These  are  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  tec- 
trices  of  a  bird's  wing,  and  are  divided  into  greater,  me- 
dian or  middle,  and  lesser.    See  cut  under  covert,  n.,  6. 

4.  In  mineral.,  subsequent  in  origin ;  produced 
by  chemical  change  or  by  mechanical  or  other 
means  after  the  original  mineral  was  formed : 
said  of  cleavage,  twinning,  etc. :  as,  the  secon- 
dary twinning  sometimes  developed  in  pyroxene 
and  other  species  by  pressure. — 5.  [cap.]  Inpa- 

leon.,  same  as  Mesozoic Secondary  acids,  acids 

derived  from  organic  acids  by  the  substitution  of  two  equiv- 
alents of  an  alcoholic  radical  for  two  of  hydrogen. — Sec- 
ondary alcohol.  See  alcohol,  s.—  Secondary  ampu- 
tation, amputation  of  a  limb,  etc.,  performed  after  inflam- 
matory complication  or  suppuration  has  set  in. — Secon- 
dary battery,  in  elect.  See  battery.—  Secondary  caplt- 
Ulum,  in  hot,  one  of  the  six  smaller  cells  borne  by  each 
of  the  eight  capitula  in  the  antheridium  of  the  Ckaracese. 
—  Secondary  cause,  a  partial  cause  producing  a  small 
part  of  the  effect ;  also,  a  less  principal  cause ;  one  wliich 
aids  the  principal  cause  to  produce  the  effect,  as  a  pro- 
egumenal  orprocatarctical  cause,or  an  instrument. — Sec- 
ondary caustic.  See  cawfic- Secondary  charge,  in 
her.,  a  small  charge  of  which  a  number  are  borne  upon 
the  field,  originally  as  a  mark  of  cadency  and  not  of  the 
achievement  of  the  head  of  the  family :  these  have  gener- 
ally decreased  in  number,  sometimes  to  six  or  even  fewer ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  escutcheon  remains  covered  with 
them,  and  they  are  then  blazoned  sans  rwm]bre  or  semA. 
— Secondary  circle.  See  circle.— Secondaxy  coil,  that 
coil  of  an  inductorium  in  which  the  secondary  currents  are 
induced.  It  is  of  fine  or  coarse  wire,  and  long  or  short, 
according  as  the  potential  of  the  induced  current  is  to  be 
higher  or  lower  than  that  of  the  primary.  See  induction,  6. 
— Secondary  colors,  in  a  fanciful  theory  of  colors  for- 
merly in  somevogue,  colors  produced  by  themixture  of  any 
two  primary  colors  in  equal  proportions,  as  green,  formed 
of  blue  and  yellow,  orange,  of  red  and  yellow,  or  purple, 
of  red  and  blue.  All  this,  however,  is  now  discarded  as  in- 
consistent with  fact ;  since  yellow  is  not  a  primary  color, 
themixture  of  blue  and  yellow  is  never  more  than  greenish, 
and  often  pink,  etc.— Secondary  consciousness,  reflec- 
tive consciousness ;  consciousness  trained  to  self-observar 
tion. — Secondary  conveyance,  in  law,  same  as  deriva- 
tim  conveyance.  See  wmveyance. — Secondary  creditor. 
Seecreditor. — Secondary  current,  in  elect.,  amomentary 
current  induced  in  a  closed  circuit  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity passing  through  the  same  or  a  contiguous  circuit 
at  the  beginning  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  passage  of  the 
primitive  current.— Secondary  deviation,  dial.  See 
the  nouns.— Secondary  education.  See  education,  1. 
— Secondary  embryo-sacs,  in  hot,  certain  chambers 
within  the  embryo-sac  of  gymnosperms  within  which 
the  female  elements  are  directly  developed.  See  corpus- 
cle, 3.— Secondary  end.  See  def.  i.— Secondary  en- 
largement (of  mineral  fragments),  the  growth  of  grains 
of  quartz,  feldspar,  hornblende,  etc.,  as  in  a  fragmental 
rock,  by  gradual  deposition  of  the  material  about  the  ori- 
ginal fragment,  the  newer  parts  (secondary  quartz,  etc.) 
ordinarily  having  the  same  crystallographic  orientation 
as  tlie  old :  in  tills  way  complete  quartz-crystals  are  some- 
times formed  from  rounded  grains  in  a  sandstone. — Sec- 
ondary evidence.  See  evidence.-  Secondaxy  fever,  a 
febrile  conditionwhich  recurs  in  certain  affections,  as  in 
the  maturation  of  smallpox.—  Secondary  hemorrhage, 
hemorrhage  occurring  several  days  after  a  wound  or  op- 
eration.— Secondary  liber,  in  6ot.,  liber  formed  on  the 
outer  face  of  a  liber-bundle.- Secondary  linkage,  me- 
ridiaJi,  motion.  See  the  nouns.-  Secondaxy  myceli- 
um, in  hot.,  certain  rhizoid  attachments  developed  from 
the  base  of  a  sporophore,  which  are  somewhat  like  the 
normal  mycelium  of  the  species.  DeBary. — Secondary 
plane,  in  crystal.,  anyplane  on  a  crystal  which  Is  not  one 
of  the  primary  planes. — Secondary  planet.  See  planet, 
1.— Secondary  prothalllum,  in  bot.,  the  supplementary 
or  second  prothalllum  developed  from  the  mucilaginous 
protoplasm  which  fills  the  basal  part  of  the  macrospore 
in  the  Selaginellese.    It  is  frequently  separated  from  the 
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toue  prothallium  by  a  diaphragm.  The  secondary  pro- 
thallium  is  called  the  endosperm  by  some  writers. —  Sec- 
onda^  pulse- wave.  See  jmJse-waue.— Secondary 
ciuallties.  (a)  In  the  Aristoteliau  phUoa.,  derived  qual- 
ities of  bodies :  that  is  to  say,  all  except  hot  and  cold, 
wet  and  dry,  which  are  the  primary  qualities  ot  the  ele- 
ments—Are,  earth,  water,and  air.  The  secondary  qualities 
are  properly  fourteen  in  number— namely,  heavy  and 
light„dense  and  rare,  thick  and  thin,  hard  and  sof  (^  sticky 
and  friable,  rough  and  smooth,  coherent  and  slippery. 
Color,  smell,  and  taste  are  also  secondary  qualities.  (6) 
In  modem  phUos.,  since  Galileo  (who  in  1623  calls  the 
qualities  known  as  primary ' '  primi  accident! ")  and  Boyle 
(who  in  1666  uses  the  term  "secondary  qualities,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,"  in  precisely  the  modern  signification),  af- 
fections of  bodies ;  affective,  patible,  sensible  qualities ; 
imputed  qualities ;  qualities  of  bodies  relative  to  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  as  color,  taste,  smell,  etc. :  opposed  to  those 
characters  (called  primary  qualUies,  though  properly 
speaking  they  are  not  qualities  at  all)  which  we  cannot 
imagine  bodies  as  wanting.    Sometimes  called  secondary 


Such  qualities —which  in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects 
themselves,  but  powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in 
ns  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  as  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  etc.  —  these  I  call  secondary  qualities. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  li  viii.  §  10. 

Secoudaiyqueen-poBts.  See  giMen-posJ.- Secondary 
redistribution,  a  redistribution  among  the  parts  of  an 
animal  body  and  among  the  relative  motions  of  the  parts ; 
an  alteration  of  structure  or  function  going  on  within  the 
body.— Secondary  root,  in  hat.  See  rooti-.—  Secondary 
sexual  characters.  See  sexual. — Secondary  spores, 
in  hot,  slender  branches  produced  upon  the  promyceliura 
of  certain  fungi,  as  TUletia  caries,  which  give  rise  to 
small  sporidia.  They  are  the  same  as  the  sporidia  of  De 
Bary. — Secondary  stems,  in  hot.,  branches;  the  rami- 
fications of  the  stem. — Secondaiy  strata,  in  geol.,  the 
Mesozoic  strata.  See  Mesozmc. — Secondary  sypllilis. 
See  sj/j)ftffli».— Secondary  tints,  in  painting,  tints  of  a 
subdued  kind,  such  as  grays. — Secondary  tone,  in  mu- 
sic,  same  as  hwrraonic. — Secondary  trutll,  demonstra- 
tive truth.— Secondary  use.  See  use.- Secondary 
wood,  in  dot.,  wood  formed  on  the  inner  face  of  a  Uber- 
bundle. 

II.  ». ;  pi.  seco»(Jaries  (-riz).  1.  A  delegate 
or  deputy;  one  who  acts  in  subordination  to 
another;  one  who  occupies  a  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior position ;  specifically,  a  cathedral  digni- 
tary of  the  second  rank,  such  as  a  minor  canon, 
precentor,  singing  clerk,  etc.  The  application 
of  the  title  varies  in  different  cathedrals. 

I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  79. 

2.  A  thing  which  is  of  second  or  secondary 
position  or  importance,  or  is  dependent  on  a 
primary:  said  of  circles,  planets,  etc. 

A  man's  wages,  to  prevent  pauperism,  should  include, 
besides  present  subsistence,  what  Dr.  Chalmers  has  called 
his  secondaries. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  265. 

Specifically — 3.  A  secondary  remex  or  flight- 
feather;  one  of  the  large  qtdlls  of  a  bird's  wing 
which  are  seated  on  the  forearm,  and  intervene 
between  the  primaries  and  the  tertiaries.  They 
vary  in  number  from  six  (in  humming-birds)  to 
forty  or  more  (iii  albatrosses).  See  cuts  under 
fifrdP-  and  covert. — 4.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  pos- 
terior or  hind  wings  of  an  insect,  especially  of  a 
lautterfly  or  moth.  See  cut  under  Cirropharms. — 

5.  [cap.']  In  360?.,  that  part  of  the  series  off  ossi- 
lif erous  formations  which  lies  between  the  Pri- 
mary or  Paleozoic  and  the  Tertiary  or  Csenozoic. 
Same  as  Mesozoic,  a  word  introduced  by  John  Phillips  after 
Paleozoic  had  become  current.  Paleozoie  and  Mesozoic  are 
now  terms  in  general  use ;  but  Cxnozoic,  corresponding 
to  Tertiary,  is  much  less  common.  Secondary  as  at  pres- 
ent used  by  geologiste  has  a  quite  different  meaning 
from  that  which  it  originally  had  when  introduced  by 
Lehmann,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
According  to  his  classification,  all  rocks  were  divided 
into  primitive,  secondaiy,  and  alluvial.  This  classifica- 
tion was  improved  by  Werner,  who  intercalated  a  "Transi- 
tion series  "  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary.  See 
Mesozoic,  Paleozoie,  Tertiary,  and  Trangi^mi. 

6.  iameteor.,  a  subsidiary  cyclonic  ciretilation, 
generally  on  the  border  of  a  primary  cyclone, 
accompanied  by  rain,    thunder-storms,    and 


Typical  Arrai^ement  of  Isobare  in  a  Secondaiy. 


squalls:  indicated  on  a  weather-map  by  the 
bulging  of  an  isobar  toward  the  region  of 
higher  pressure. 

Second-'best   (sek'und-best),  a.     Next  to  the 
best;  of  second  quality;  best  except  one. 
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Item — I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with  the 
furniture. 

Shak.,  Last  Will  and  Testament  (Life,  xiii..  Knight). 

I  come  into  the  second-best  parlour  after  breakfast  with 
my  books . .  .  and  a  slate.    Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  iv. 

It  is  one  of  the  prime  weaknesses  of  a  democracy  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  second-best  if  it  appear  to  answer  the 
purpose  tolerably  well,  and  to  be  cheaper — as  it  never  is 
in  the  long  run.     Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8, 1886. 

To  come  off  second-best,  to  be  defeated ;  get  the  worst 
of  a  contest.    [Humorous.] 

second-class  (sek'und-klas),  a.  1.  Belonging 
to  the  class  next  after  the  first:  specifically 
noting  railway-carriages,  steamer  accommo- 
dations, and  the  like:  as,  second-class  passen- 
gers; a  secored-cZass  ticket. — 2.  Inferior,  in  any 

sense:  as,  a  second-class  hotel Second-class 

matter,  in  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States,  maU- 
matter  consisting  of  newspapers  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications, issued  at  stated  intervals,  and  sent  from  the  oifice 
of  publication. 

second-cut  (sek'und-kut),  a.  In  hardware, 
noting  files  of  a  grade  between  bastard  files 
and  smooth  files. 

seconde  (se-kond'),  «.  [F.,  <  second,  second: 
see  secondX.]  infendng,  a  parry,  thrust,  counter, 
etc.,  on  the  fencing-floor.  Probably  it  was  at  first 
the  second  defensive  position  assumed  by  a  swordsman 
after  drawing  his  weapon  from  the  scabbard  held  in  his 
left  hand.    Also  spelled  «6^oon.    &ee prime,  n.,  5. 

We'll  go  through  the  whole  exercise :  carte,  tierce,  and 
segoon.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  iv. 

seconder  (sek'un-der),  ».  [<  second^  +  -erl.] 
One  who  seconds ;  one  who  approves  and  sup- 
ports what  another  attempts,  aflSrms,  or  pro- 
poses: as,  the  seconder  of  a  motion. 

second-hand^  (sek'und-hand),  a.  and  n.  [< 
second  hand,  in  the  phrase  at  second  hand  (which 
see,  under  liand,).']  I.  a.  1.  Eeceived  from  an- 
other or  a  previous  owner  or  user,  (a)  Not  original 

Some  men  build  so  much  upon  authorities  they  have 
but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge.  Locke. 

Those  manners  next 
That  fit  us  like  a  nature  second-hand; 
Which  are  indeed  the  manners  of  the  great. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 
(6)  Not  new ;  having  been  used  or  worn :  as,  a  second-hand 
nook ;  second-hand  clothes. 

My  bricks,  being  second-hand  ones,  required  to  he 
cleaned  with  a  trowel.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  259. 

2.  Dealing  in  second-hand  goods :  as,  a  second- 
ha/nd  bookseller. 

To  point  out,  in  the  first  instance,  the  particulars  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Second-Hand  trades  —  that  in  Clothing. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  n.  526. 

Second-hand  witness,  a  witness  who  can  give  only  hear- 
say evidence. 
II.  n.  Matter  derived  from  previous  users. 

I  expected  to  find  some  hints  in  the  good  second-hwid 
of  a  respectable  clerical  publication. 

De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  217. 

second-hand^  (sek'und-hand),  n.  [<  second^ 
+  hand.]  A  hand  for  marking  seconds  on  a 
clock  or  watch. 

secondinet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  secnndine. 

secondly  (sek'und-li),  adv.  [<  second?-  +  -ly^.] 
In  the  second  place. 

First,  she  hath  disobeyed  the  law  of  the  most  High ;  and, 
secondly,  she  hath  trespassed  against  her  own  husband. 

Ecclus.  xxiii.  23. 

second-mark  (sek'und-mark),  n.  The  charac- 
ter ",  used  in  mathematics  as  the  mark  for  a 
second  of  arc,  in  architecture  as  the  mark  for 
inches,  and  as  the  sign  for  a  second  of  time. 
The  last  use  is  unusual  and  objectionable. 

secondo  (se-kon'do),  n.  [It. :  see  second?^.]  In 
rmisic,  the  second  performer  or  lower  part  in  a 
duet,  especially  a  pianoforte  duet :  opposed  to 
prima.    Also  second. 

second-rate  (sek'und-rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  second 
rate,  in  the  phrase  of  the  second  rate.]  I.  a. 
Of  the  second  rate,  as  to  size,  rank,  quality,  im- 
portance, or  estimation :  as,  a  secondrvate  ship ; 
second^ate  works ;  a  second-rate  actor. 

n.  n.  Anything  that  is  rated  or  classed  as 
second.  * 

These  so-called  secnnd-raies  are  more  powerful  than  the 
best  ironclads  the  French  have  afioat. 

British  Quarterly  Rev.,  LVII.  lis.    (Eruyc.  Diet.) 

second-sighted  (sek'und-si^'ted),  a.  Possess- 
ing the  faculty  of  second  sight;  gifted  with 
second  sight.    See  second  sight,  under  sight. 

Then  second-sighted  Sandy  said, 

"  We'll  do  nae  good  at  a*,  Willie."      

Up  and  War  Them  A',  WiUie  (Child's  Bsdlads,  VII.  265). 

A  peculiar  organisation,  a  habit  of  haunting  the  desert, 
and  of  fasting,  combine  to  produce  the  inyanga  or  second- 
sighted  man  [among  the  Zulus].  Mneye.  Brit.,  TL  2M. 

seconds-pendulum  (sek'undz-pen*'du-lum),  n. 
A  pendulum  which  makes  one  oscillation  per 
second  of  mean  time.    See  pendulum. 
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seconic  (sf-kon'ik),  n.  A  conic  section.  Cayley. 
secoundelyt,  ad/v.    A  Middle  English  form  of 


secret,  secreet,  a.  and  n.   [ME.,  <  OF.  secre,  also 
secret,  >'E.  secret:  see  secre*.]    I.  a.  Secret. 
Bote  vndur  his  seere  seal  Treuthe  sonde  a  lettre, 
And  bad  hem  bugge  boldely  what  hem  best  lykede. 

Piers  Plovmnan  (A),  viii.  25. 
Be  not  wroth,  though  I  the  ofte  praye 
To  bolden  seere  swich  an  heigh  matere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  286. 

II.  n.  A  secret,  or  secrets  collectively;  a 
matter  or  matters  of  secrecy. 

This  false  theef ,  this  somonour,  quod  the  frere, 

Hadde  alwey  bawdes  redy  to  his  bond 

As  any  hank  to  lure  in  Engelond, 

That  tolde  hym  al  the  searee  that  they  knewe. 

Chancer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  41. 

secret,  secreet,  adv.  [ME.,  <  secre,  secree,  a.] 
Secretly. 

It  be  doon  secre  that  noo  man  see. 

PMaditis,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  20. 

secrecy  (se'kre-si),  n.  [Formerly  also  secrecie, 
secresy;  <.seere{t)  -f  -oy.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing secret  or  concealed;  secret,  secretive,  or- 
clandestine  manner,  method,  or  conduct;  con- 
cealment from  the  observation  or  knowledge 
of  others:  as,  to  carry  on  a  design  in  secrecy; 
to  secure  secrecy. 

This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did. 

ShaJc.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  207. 
Most   surprising   things   having   been   managed  and 
brought  about  by  them  [the  Turks],  in  Cairo,  with  the 
utmost  policy  and  secrecy. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 178. 

2.  Privacy;  retirement;  seclusion;  solitude. 

Thou  in  thy  seeregy,  although  alone. 

Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 

Social  communication.  Muton,  P.  L.,  viii.  427. 

3.  Ability  to  keep  a  secret  or  secrets;  fidelity 
in  keeping  secrets;  strict  silence  regarding 
matters  intended  to  be  kept  secret. 

Constant  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman ;  and,  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  closer.       Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  il  4.  112. 

4.  Secretive  habits;  secretiveness ;  lack  of 
openness. 

The  man  is  peremptory  and  secret:  hissecr««2/ vexes  me.. 
Chmiotte  Bronte,  Slilrley,  xviii.. 

5t.  A  secret ;  also,  secrets  collectively. 
The  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  hooks. 

Shale.,  Lucrece,  1. 101.. 
In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2.  9.. 

secreet,  a.,  «.,  and  adv.    See  secre. 
secrelyt,  secreelyt,  adv.     [ME.,  <  secre,  secree,. 
-1-  -h/^.    Doublet  of  secretly.]     Secretly;  iiL 
secret. 

I  can  hyde  and  hele  thynges  that  men  oghte  secreely  to, 
byde.  Cha/ucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

For  Melusine,  the  woman  off  Fary, 
Which  thar-af ter  cam  full  many  a  nyght 
Into  the  chambre  right  full  seerely 
Wher  nourished  was  Terry  suetly  to  lyght. 

Bom.  of  PaHermy  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  L  4019_ 

secrenesset)  n.     [<  ME.  secrenesse,  <  secre  +- 

-ness.  Doublet  of  secre<«e«s.]  Secrecy ;  privacy. 

Thou  biwreyest  alle  secrenesse. 

Cha/ueer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  L  675. 

secret  (se'kret),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  secret,  secrete,, 
sekret,  usually  seere,  secree,  <  OF.  secret,  score,. 
F.  secret  =  Pr.  secret  =  Sp.  secreto  =  Pg.  secrete,, 
segredo  =  It.  secreto,  segreto,  secret;  as  a  noun, 
<  OF.  secret,  secre,  etc.,  m.,  a  secret,  secrete,, 
secrette.segrette,  a  secret  place,  a  cap  of  fence, 
etc. ;  <  L.  se&retm,  separated,  removed,  solitary, 
lonely,  hidden,  concealed,  secret;  in  neuter  as- 
a  noun,  secretum,  retirement,  solitude,  secrecy, 
also  a  thing  hidden,  a  mystery,  secret,  secret 
conversation;  pp.  of  secernere,  separate,  set 
apart,  <  se-,  apart,  +  eernere,  separate:  see 
secern.  Cf.  secre,  secree,  and  secrete,  v.]  I.  a. 
1.  Set  or  kept  apart;  hidden;  concealed,  (a) 
Kept  from  the  knowledge  of  others;  concealed  from  the 
notice  or  knowledge  of  all  except  the  person  or  persons 
concerned;  private;  not  revealed. 

Ye  shal  not  dysconer  the  connsell  of  the  bretherynhod 
or  of  the  crafte,  that  ye  have  knowlych  of,  that  shold  be 
sekret  withyn  ouer-self e.    Englixh  OUdsfE.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  317. 

They  will  send  the  enemye  secrett  advertisement  of  all 
their  purposes.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  0  king.       Judges  iii.  19. 
Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 

Shak.,  Lucrece^  L  1065. 
Cleanse,  O  cleanse  my  crafty  soul 
From  secret  crimes.       Q:uarles,  Emblans,  i.,  Invoc. 
(6)  Privy ;  not  decent  to  be  exposed  to  view. 

He  smote  the  men  of  the  city,  both  small  and  great,  audi 
they  had  emerods  in  their  secret  parts.  1  Sam.  v.  9. 


secret 

(c)  Occult;  myBterious;  not  seen;  not  apparent 
lecret  operations  of  physical  causes. 

Physic,  through  which  secret  art  ...  I  have, 
Together  with  my  practice,  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid  the  best  iuf  usions 
That  dwell  in  yegetives,  in  metels,  stones. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2.  32. 

2.  Afiording  privaoy;  retired;  secluded;  pri- 
vate. 

Abide  in  a  secret  place,  and  hide  thyself.    1  Sam.  xix.  2. 

3.  Close,  cautious,  or  discreet  in  speech,  or  as 
regards  the  disclosure  of  one's  own  or  another's 
affairs;  faithful  in  keeping  secrets;  not  given 
to  blabbing  or  the  betrayal  of  confidence ;  se- 
cretive; reticent. 

I  haae  founde  yow,  in  emest  and  in  game, 
Att  all  tymes  full  secrete  and  full  trew. 

Generydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  720. 
Be  true  and  aecretf  thou  shalt  want  no  gold. 

MwrlowCt  Jew  of  Malta,  11.  2. 

He  was  .  .  .  yery  frailly  built,  with  a  singular  taU  fore- 
head and  a  secret  eye. 

S.  L.  Stevenson,  Master  of  Eallantrae,  p.  197. 
Letters  secret.  See  letters.—  Secret  block,  a  block  or 
pulley  open  at  only  two  orifices  to  permit  the  rope  to  be 
passed  round  the  sheave.  Its  use  is  to  prevent  other  ropes 
from  being  accidentally  drawn  into  the  score  of  the  block. 
See  cut  under  block.— Secret  dovetail.  See  dovetail.— 
Secret  service,  a  department  of  government  service  con- 
cerned with  the  detection  of  counterfeiting  and  other 
offenses,  civil  or  political,  committed  or  threatened  by  per- 
Bonswho  operate  in  secrecy.  =Syn.  landZ.  Seeret,  Latent, 
Private,  Covert,  Ooeult,  Clandestine,  hidden,  concealed,  cov- 
ered, shrouded,  veiled,  obscure,  recondite,  close,  unknown. 
The  last  four  of  the  italicized  words,  and  in  their  primary 
sense  the  participles,  express  intentional  concealment ;  the 
others  do  not.  Seeret  is  the  most  general,  but  expresses 
complete  concealment.  Latent,  literally  lying  concealed, 
may  mean  hidden  from  those  most  concerned ;  as,  I  had  a 
latent  sense,  feeling,  or  desire ;  hence  its  appropriateness 
in  the  expression  latent  heat.  Private  (as,  it  was  kept 
attlctlj  private)  emphasizes  the  fact  that  some  know  the 
thing  in  question,  while  others  are  kept  in  ignorance. 
Covert — that  is,  covered — suggests  something  underhand 
or  well  put  out  of  sight :  as,  a  covert  motive,  sneer,  irony: 
it  is  opposed  to  >ranS;  or  avowed.  Occult  suggests  mystery 
that  cannot  be  penetrated:  as,  the  occult  operations  of 
nature;  ocddt  arts.  Clandestine  is  now  always  used  for 
studious  or  artful  concealment  of  an  objectionable  or  dis- 
honorable sort :  as,  a  clandestine  correspondence :  it  ap- 
plies especially  to  action. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  studiously  hidden  or  con- 
cealed; a  thing  kept  from  general  knowledge; 
what  is  not  or  should  not  be  revealed. 

A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets.  Prov.  xi.  13. 

It  is  a  kind  of  sicknesse  for  a  Frenchman  to  keep  a  se- 
cret long,  and  all  the  drugs  of  Egypt  cannot  get  it  out  of 
a  Spaniard. 

Howdl,  rorreine  TraveU  (1650,  rep.  1869),  p.  31. 

She  had  no  secret  places  to  keep  anything  in,  nor  had 
she  ever  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  seeret  in  all  her  in- 
nocent life.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xlii. 

2.  A  hidden,  unrevealed,  unexplained,  or  unex- 
plainable  thing;  a  mystery. 

The  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  Iv.  2.  74. 

3.  The  key  or  principle  by  the  application  of 
which  some  difficulty  is  solved,  or  that  which 
is  not  obvious  is  explained  or  made  clear;  hid- 
den reason  or  explanation. 

At  length  critics  condescended  to  inquire  where  the  se- 
eret of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay. 

MacoMlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

The  secret  of  this  trick  is  very  simple. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  108. 

4.  Secrecy.     [Bare.] 
Letters  under  strict  secret  were  at  once  written  to  bish- 
ops selected  from  various  parts  of  Eivope. 

Card.  Manmng. 

5.  In  Uturgics,  a  variahle  prayer  in  the  Eoman 
and  some  other  Latin  liturgies,  said  secretly 
(see  secretly)  by  the  celebrant  after  the  offer- 
tory, etc.,  and  immediately 'before  the  preface. 

After  saying  to  himself  a  prayer,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Seerd,  the  bishop  raised  his  voice,  and  began  the 
"Preface."  JRock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  iL  36. 

6.  pi.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  propriety 
requires  to  be  concealed. — 7.  A  concealed 
piece  or  suit  of  armor.  Persons  fearing  assassi- 
nation sometimes  wear  such  defenses  beneath 
their  ordinary  dress. 

He  .  .  .  wore  under  his  jerkin  a  secret,  or  coat  of  chain- 
mail,  made  so  light  and  flexible  that  it  interfered  as  little 
with  his  movements  as  a  modern  under-waistcoat,  yet  of 
such  proof  as  he  might  safely  depend  upon. 

Scott,  fair  Maid  of  Perth,  iv. 

8.  A  skull-cap  of  steel  worn  sometimes  under 
and  sometimes  over  the  camail. 
— 9.  A  skeleton  cap  of  slender 
steel  bars,  affording  a  good  de- 
fense against  a  blow,  worn  with- 
in a  hat  or  other  head-covering. 
It  was  sometimes  made  with  the  bars 
pivoted  in  such  a  way  as  to  fold  up,  and 
could  be  easily  carried  about  the  person. 
See  vrire  hat,  under  vnre. 
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as,  the     10.  A  secret  device  or  contrivance. 

Below  the  stage  thus  formed  a  vast  room,  where  was 
installed  the  machinery  for  the  traps,  counterpoises,  and 
other  strange  engines  and  secrets,  as  they  were  called. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  74. 

Discipline  of  the  secret.  See  dismpUne.—Ia  secret,  in 
privacy  or  secrecy;  without  the  knowledge  of  others;  pri- 
vately. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  Prov.  ix.  17. 

Open  secret,  a  matter  or  fact  which  is  known  to  some, 
and  which  may  be  mentioned  to  others  without  violating 
any  confidence ;  a  secret  which  all  who  care  to  inquire 
into  may  learn. 

It  is  an  open  secret  to  the  few  who  know  it,  but  a  mys- 
tery and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  many,  that  Science  and 
Poetry  are  own  sisters. 

F.  Pollock,  Int.  to  W.  K.  Clifford's  Lects. 

The  mask  [of  anonymity]  was  often  merely  ostensible,  a 
sufficient  protection  against  legal  prosecution,  but  in  real- 
ity covering  an  open  secret  Leslie  Stephen,  Swift,  iv. 

secreta  (sf-kre'ta),  n.pl.  [Nil.,  neut.  pi.  of  se- 
eretus,  separated',  secreted:  see  secrete,  secret.l 
The  products  of  secretion.    Compare  excreta. 

secretage  (se'kret-aj),  n.  [<  P.  secr4tage;  as 
secrete  +  -age.']  In  furriery,  a  process  in  pre- 
paring or  dressing  furs,  in  which  mercury  or 
some  of  its  salts  are  employed  to  impart  to 
the  fur  the  property  of  felting,  which  it  did  not 
previously  possess.  Also  called  secreting,  and 
improperly  carroUng,  from  the  similarity  of 
the  manipulation  to  that  of  carroting.  See  car- 
rot, V.  t. 

secretaire  (sek-re-tar'),  n.  [<  F.  secretaire :  see 
secretary.]    Same  as  secretary,  n.,  4. 

He  .  .  .  opened  a  secretaire,  from  which  he  took  a 
parchment-covered  volume,  .  .  .  which,  in  fact,  was  a 
banker's  book.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxxviii. 

secretarial  (sek-rf-ta'ri-al),  a.  [<  secretary  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  secretary  or  secre- 
taries :  as,  secretarial  work ;  a  seereta/rial  posi- 
tion. 

The  career  likeliest  for  Sterling  .  .  .  would  have  been 

.  .  .  some  «ecre£arut^,  diplomatic,  or  other  official  training. 

Carlyle,  Sterling,  i.  5. 

secretarianf  (sek-re-ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  secretary 
+  -an.]    Secretarial. 

We  may  observe  in  his  book  in  most  years  a  catalogue 
of  preferments  with  dates  and  remarks,  which  latter  by 
the  Seeretmrian  touches  show  out  of  what  shop  he  had 
them.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  33.    (Davies.) 

secretariat  (sek-rf-ta'ri-at),  n.  Same  as  secre- 
tariate. 

secretariate  (sek-re-ta'ri-at),  n.  [<  p.  secreta- 
riat =  It.  segretariato,  <  ML.  secretariatus,  the 
ofSce  of  a  secretary,  <  secretarius,  a  secretary: 
see  secretary.]  1.  The  ofSce  or  official  position 
of  secretary. — 2.  The  place  or  office  where  a 
secretary  transacts  business,  preserves  records, 
etc. 

secretary  (sek're-ta-ri),  n,  and  a.  [<  ME.  sec- 
retary,secreta/rye',h\ko  erroneously  secreior?/,  sec- 
ratory,  <  OP.  secretaire,  P.  secretaire  =  Pr.  seore- 
tari  =  Sp.  Pg.  secretario  =  It.  secretario,  segre- 
tario,  <  ML.  secretarius,  a  secretary,  notary, 
scribe,  treastirer,  sexton,  etc.  (a  title  applied 
to  various  confidential  officers),  prop,  adj.,  pri- 
vate, secret,  pertaining  to  private  or  secret 
matters  (LL.  seoretarium,  neut.,  a  council- 
chamber,  conclave,  consistory),  <  L.  secreius, 
private,  secret:  see  secret.]  I.  m. ;  pi.  secreta- 
ries (-riz).  It.  One  who  is  intrusted  with  pri- 
vate or  secret  matters;  a  confidential  officer  or 
attendant;  a  confidant. 

Malph.  Nay,  Ned,  neuer  wmcke  vpon  me ;  I  care  not,  I. 

K.  Hen.  Raphe  tels  all ;  you  shall  haue  a  good  seere- 
tarie  of  him.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  86. 

The  great,  secretary  ot  nature  and  all  learning.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon.  I-  WaUon,  Life  of  George  Herbert. 

A  faithful  secretary  to  her  sex's  foibles.  Scott. 

2.  A  person  who  conducts  correspondence, 
keeps  minutes,  etc.,  for  another  or  others,  as 
for  an  individual,  a  corporation,  a  society,  or  a 
committee,  and  who  is  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  business  arising  out  of  or 
requiring  such  correspondence,  or  the  making 
of  such  records,  etc.:  as,  a  private  secretary. 
Abbreviated  See,  sec. 

Eaymounde  tho  writyng. 

Paper  and  wexe  toke  to  hys  seeretory. 

Anon  a  letter  conceued  hastily.     „  „  ^  ,  „,„^ 

Rmn.  ofPartenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3186. 

And,  Sir,  uppon  Fryday  last  passyd,  Blake,  the  Kynges 

secratory,  tolde  me  that  there  was  dely  vered  a  supersedyaB 

forallmeninthatsute.  Paston  Letters,  I.  222. 

His  [Bacon's]  only  excuse  was,  that  he  wrote  [the  book] 

by  command,  that  he  considered  himself  as  iimeiesecre- 

f^_  '  Macaviay,  Lord  Bacon. 

3.  An  officer  of  state  who  is  charged  with  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  a  particu- 
lar department  of  government,  (a)  In  the  British 
government  there  are  five  secretaries  of  state— namely, 


secretary-bird 

those  for  the  home,  foreign,  colonial,  war,  and  Indian  de- 
partments. The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment has  charge  of  the  privy  signet  office,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  internal  administration  of  justice,  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  country,  the  supervision  of  prisons, 
police,  sanitary  affairs,  etc.  The  Secretary  of  Slate  for 
Foreign  Affairs  conducts  all  correspondence  witli  foreign 
states,  negotiates  treaties,  appoints  ambassadors,  etc. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  performs  for  the  colonial  depen- 
dencies similar  functions  to  those  of  the  Home  Secretary 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
assisted  by  the  commander-in-chief,  has  the  entire  control 
of  the  army ;  the  office  dates  from  1856,  when  the  office 
of  Secretaiy  at  War  was  merged  into  it.  The  Secretary  for 
India  governs  the  affairs  of  that  country  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  council.  Each  secretary  of  state  is  assisted  by 
two  Under-Secretaries,  one  permanent  and  the  other  con- 
nected with  the  administration.  The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  is  not  a  secretary  of  state,  though  his  office  en- 
tails the  performance  of  duties  similar  to  those  performed 
by  the  secretaries  of  state.  (6)  In  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment seven  of  the  executive  departments  are  presided 
over  by  secretaries  —  namely,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  —  all  members  of  the  cabinet.  (See  the  names  of 
their  departments,  under  departmertt.)  Each  State  has 
also  its  Secretary  bf  State,  or  corresponding  officer. 

4.  A  piece  of  furniture  comprising  a  table  or 
shelf  for  writing,  and  drawers,  and  pigeon- 
holes for  the  keeping  of  papers :  usually  a  high 
cabinet-shaped  piece,  as  distinguished  from  a 
writing-table  or  desk. 

We  have  always  believed  a  Secretary  [the  word  had  been 
used  in  sense  2]  to  be  a  piece  of  furniture,  mostly  of  ma- 
hogany, lined  with  green  baize  or  leather,  with  a  lot  of 
little  drawers  in  it.        Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  16. 

5 .  In  printing,  a  kind  of  script  type  in  imitation 
of  an  engrossing-hand. —  6.  The  secretary-bird 
or  crane-vulture,  Serpentarius  secretarius cor- 
responding secretary,  a  secretary  of  a  society  or  other 
body  who  conducts  correspondence  on  matters  relating 
to  that  body.— Recording  secretary,  a  secretary  of  a 
society  or  other  body  who  is  charged  with  noting  the  pro- 
ceedings and  keeping  the  minutes  of  that  body.— Secre- 
tary at  War,  an  officer  of  the  British  Ministry  prior  to 
1855,  who  had  the  control  of  the  financial  arrangements 
of  the  army.    The  title  was  abolished  in  1863. 

At  court  all  is  confusion :  the  King,  at  Lord  Bath's  in- 
stigation, has  absolutely  refused  to  make  Pitt  Secretary 
at  War.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  6. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Interior,  of  War,. 
etc.  See  def .  3,  and  departmkmt. —  Secretary  of  embas- 
sy or  of  legation,  the  principal  assistant  of  an  ambassa- 
dor or  envoy. 

II.  a.  Of  a  secretary;  clerkly:  noting  a  style 
of  handwriting  such  as  is  used  in  engrossing. 

Alas,  Sir:  that  a  fair  hand  should  make  such  blots  I  what 
hand  is  it?  Seeretarle,  Koman,  Court,  or  Text? 

-    Brortie,  Northern  Lass,  iii.  2. 

The  document  from  which  I  have  transcribed  the  fol- 
lowing yarn  is  contemporary  with  the  date  of  the  events 
referred  to.  It  is  written  in  a  flue  secretary  hand,  and  is 
endorsed  "A  Sad  Eelation  of  a  Ship  in  Extremity." 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  23. 

secretary-bird  (sek're-ta-ri-berd),  n.  Aremark- 
able  raptorial  bird  of  Africa,  with  very  long 
legs;  the  serpent-eater  or  crane-vulture.  This, 
bird  appears  to  have  been  first  named  SagHtarvm  by  Vos- 
maer  in  1769 ;  it  is  fe  seeritaire,  le  message,  and  le  mangeur 
de  serpens  of  early  French  writers,  and  Faleo  serpentarius, 
Vtdtur  serpentarius,  Otis  secretarius,  and  Vviiur  secretarius- 
of  ornithologists  of  the  last  century.  Between  1797  and  1817 
four  different  generic  names  were  based  upon  this  type 
(see  Sagittarius) ;  and  since  1800  five  specific  names  have 
been  added  {reptilivorus,  afrieanus,  capenMs,  gainbieiws, 
and,  enoneoiiBly,  phUippensis) — the  various  combinations 
of  the  New  Latin  generic  and  specific  names  being  now 
about  twenty.  The  earliest  tenable  generic  name  (see 
onym)  is  Serpentarius  of  Cuvier ;  the  earliest  tenable  spe- 
ciflc  name  is  serpentarius  (Miller,  1785).  Some  strict  con- 
structionists of  nomenclatural  rules  would  combine  these  . 
in  the  tautology  of  Serpentarius  serpentarius,  a  form  which 
has  been  introduced  sparingly  into  the  present  work,  sun- 
ply  to  recognize  its  existence.  The  next  specific  name  in 
chronological  order  is  secretarius  of  Scopoli,  1786,  yield- 
ing with  the  proper  generic  name  the  unexceptionable 


Secretaiy  bird  {Serfientarrus  secretarius) 

onym  Serpentaritis  secretarius.  The  name  secretary  refers 
to  the  bird's  crest,  which  when  lying  smoothly  on  the  head 
has  been  likened  to  a  scribe's  pen  stuck  over  the  ear ;  and 
this  is  also  the  explanation  of  Sagittarius.  The  term  crane- 
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mdture  (a  reflection  of  niiger's  genas  Gypogeranus)  indi- 
cates the  long  legs  like  those  of  a  grallatorial  bird ;  Ser- 
ptntariug,  Ophiotheres,  and  reptilivorus  describe  the  bird's 
characteristic  habit  of  feeding  upon  snaltes.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining designations  are  place-names(one  of  them,  philip- 
pensis,  a  blunder).  The  systematic  position  of  this  Isolated 
type  has  been  much  discussed.  It  has  usually  been  put 
In  the  Raptores,  as  a  member  of  either  of  the  families  Fal- 
comd^  or  VvUuridee,  or  as  forming  a  separate  family 
called  Serpeniariidm  or  Oypogeranidx.  Cuvler  put  the 
bird  among  waders,  next  to  the  boat-billed  herons  (fiancro- 
ma).  The  late  Dr.  H.  Sohlegel  of  Leyden  thought  It  was  a 
goshawk,  and  called  it  Asturseeretarius,  The  expert  of  the 
British  Museum  in  the  latest  official  lists  locates  it  next  to 
the  carlama  (which  is  transferred  to  the  family  Falconidie 
on  the  strength  of  the  supposed  relationship).  The  appear- 
ance of  the  secretary-bird  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
hoactzin  (see  cuts  under  hoactan  and  Opisthoccmms).  It  is 
about  4  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tall ;  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  point  measures 
25  Inches ;  the  tall  is  about  as  long  as  this,  the  tarsus  ISJ 
inches.  The  general  color  is  ashy-gray ;  the  flight-feathers, 
the  feathered  part  of  the  legs,  and  the  lower  belly  are 
black;  the  breast  and  under  wing-  and  tall-coverts  are 
whitish,  more  or  less  shaded  with  ashy ;  the  two  middle 
tall-feathers  are  longer  than  the  rest,  white-tipped,  and 
with  subterminal  black  bar.  There  is  a  bare  orange-yel- 
low space  about  the  eyes ;  the  iris  is  hazel ;  the  shanks 
are  flesh-colored.  The  long  crest  of  black  or  gray  black- 
tipped  feathers  springs  from  the  hindhead  andnape;  these 
feathers  are  somewhat  spatulate,  and  dispart  when  the 
crest  is  erected  under  excitement.  The  serpent-eater  has 
a  very  capacious  gullet  and  crop,  capable  of  holding  at  once 
several  snakes  two  or  three  feet  long ;  it  also  eats  other  rep- 
tiles, as  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  and  young  tortoises.  It  is  said 
to  attack  large  serpents  by  grasping  them  in  its  talons  and 
striking  blows  with  the  wings  until  it  can  deal  a  decisive 
thrust  with  the  beak  upon  the  head  of  its  prey.  The  bird 
has  often  been  tamed  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  kept  to 
rid  their  premises  of  vermin. 

secretaryship  (sek're-ta-ri-ship),  n.  [<  secre- 
tary +  -ship/]    The  office  of  secretary. 

secrete^  (sf-kref),  v.  t. ;  pret.  smd  pp.  secreted, 
ppr.  secreting.  [<  F.  seerSter  =  Sp.  secretar,  < 
L.  secretvs,  pp.  of  secernere,  separate:  see  se- 
cern, secref]  1 .  To  make  or  keep  secret ;  hide ; 
conceal ;  remove  from  observation  or  the  know- 
ledge of  others :  as,  to  sewete  stolen  goods ;  to 
secrete  one's  self. 

He  can  discern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and 
what  to  be  secreted. 

Bacon,  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 
As  there  is  great  care  to  be  used  for  the  counsellors 
themselves  to  be  chosen,  so  there  is  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council  also,  for  the  secreting  of  their  consultations. 

Bcusan,  Advice  to  Villlers. 

2.  In  animal  arid  vegetable physiol.,  to  produce, 
prepare,  or  elaborate  by  the  process  of  secre- 
tion— the  product  thus  derived  from  the  blood 
or  sap  being  a  substance  not  previously  exist- 
ing, the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  organ  which  acts,  or  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  secretory  operation  is  carried  on. 

Chaucer  had  been  in  his  grave  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ere  England  had  secreted  choice  material  enough 
for  the  making  of  another  great  poet. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  125. 

Pearl  secreted  by  a  sickly  flsh. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  11.  134. 

Secreting  firinges,  synovial  fringes.  See  synovial,  and 
■mueSaginous  gland  (under  gland). —  Secreting  glakds, 
those  glands  which  give  rise  to  a  secretion ;  true  glands, 
as  distinguished  from  the  lymphatic  and  other  ductless 
glands.— Secreting  organs,  in  iot.,  certain  specialized 
organs,  tissue  systems,  of  plants,  whose  function  is  the  se- 
cretion of  various  substances,  such  as  the  nectar-glands  of 
flowers,  the  stigmatic  surface  of  apistll,  the  resin-cells  and 
-ducts  of  the  Coniferse,  etc.  =SjlL  1.  BiAe,  etc.  See  con- 
ceal, and  list  under  hide^. 
secrete^t  (sf-kret'),  a.  [<  L.  secretns,  pp.  of  se- 
cernere, separate :  see  secern  and  secret.  Cf .  dis- 
orete.']    Separate;  distinct. 

They  suppose  two  other  divine  hypostases  superior 
thereunto,  which  were  perfectly  secrete  from  matter. 

Cvdwarth,  Intellectual  System  (ed.  1845),  1.  4. 

secrete^t,  «•  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  secret. 
secret-false  (se'kret-fais),  a.    Faithless  in  se- 
cret.    [Rare.] 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  seera-false.  Shale,  C.  of  E.,  Hi.  2. 15. 

secreting  (se-kre'tiug),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  se- 
crete^, ti.]    in  furriery,  same  as  secretage. 

secretion  (se-k're'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  secretion,  F. 
sScr^tion  =  Sp.  secrecion  =  Pg.  secregSo  =  It.  se- 
crezione,  <  L.  secretio{n-),  a  dividing,  separation, 
<  secernere,  pp.  secretus,  separate:  see  secern, 
secret.]  l.^bi  physiol.:  (a)  In  animal  physi- 
ology, the  process  of  preparing  and  separat- 
ing substances  by  glandular  activity.  The  prod- 
uct or  secretion  usually  consists  of  substances  previously 
existing  in  the  blood,  such  as  water,  salts,  etc.,  combined 
with  others  which  have  been  elaborated  by  the  glandular 
epithelium  from  more  or  less  diif  erent  substances  in  the 
blood.  The  secretion  may  be  eliminated  from  the  body  as 
-detrimental,  as  urine,  or  it  may  be  used,  as  the  digestive 
secretions,  to  serve  requirements  of  the  organism  or  (as 
the  milk)  those  of  its  oflfspring.  Secretions  which  are 
merely  eliminated  as  detrimental  are  called  excretions. 
The  act  of  secreting  seems,  in  most  instances  at  least,  to  be 
&  vital  act  of  the  glandular  epithelium,  and  is  often,  if  not 
^ways,  under  direct  nervous  control.  (&)  In  vegetable 
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physiology,  the  process  by  which  substances 
are  separated  from  the  sap  of  vegetables.  The 
descending  sap  of  plants  is  not  merely  subservient  to  nu- 
trition, but  furnishes  various  matters  which  are  secreted 
or  separated  from  Its  mass,  and  afterward  elaborated  by 
particular  organs.  These  secretions  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  solid  parts 
of  plants.  They  have  been  divided  into — (1)  general' or 
ntdritiom  secretions,  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignin,  albumen,  and  gluten ;  and  (2) 
special  or  non-assvmUable  secretions,  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  heads  of  acids,  alkalis,  neuter  princi- 
ples, resinous  principles,  coloring  matters,  milks,  oils, 
resins,  etc. 

2.  A  substance  or  product  secreted,  or  elabo- 
rated and  emitted.— Pancreatic  secretion.  See 
pancreatic. =Syn.  ExcreUon,  Secretion.    See  excretion. 

secretional  (sf-kre'shon-al),  a.  [<  secretion  + 
-al.]    In  jphysiol.,  same  as  secretory^.    [Bare.] 

secretistt  (se'kret-ist),  n.  [=  F.  sdcreUste  = 
Sp.  secretista  =  Pg.  segredista;  <  secret  +  -ist.] 
A  dealer  in  secrets. 

Those  seeretists,  that  will  not  part  with  one  secret  but  in 
exchange  for  another.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  315. 

secretitious  (se-kre-tish'us),  a.  [<  secrete^-  + 
-itious.]    Produced  by  secretion. 

They  have  a  similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  secretitious 
humours  in  taste  and  quality.    Flayer,  On  the  Humours. 

secretive  (se-krp'tiv),  a.  [<  secrete'^  +  ^e.]  1. 
Tending  to  secrete  or  keep  secret;  given  to 
secrecy  or  concealment;  reticent  or  reserved 
concerning  one's  own  or  another's  affairs. 

The  power  of  the  newspaper  is  familiar  in  America,  and 
in  accordance  with  our  political  system.  In  England  it 
stands  in  antagonism  with  the  feudal  institutions,  and  it 
is  all  the  more  beneflcent  succor  against  the  secretive  ten- 
dencies of  a  monarchy.  Emerson,  English  Traits,  xv. 

2.  Causing  or  promoting  secretion. 

secretively  (se-kre'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  secretive 
manner;  with  a  tendency  to  secrecy  or  con- 
cealment. 

secretiveness  (sf-kre'tiv-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  secretive ;  tendency  or  disposition 
to  conceal;  specifically,  in. phren.,  that  quality 
the  organ  of  which,  when  largely  developed,  is 
said  to  impel  the  individual  toward  secrecy  or 
concealment.  It  is  located  at  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  parietal  bones.  See  cut  -andLei phrenology . 
SeereUveness  is  quite  often  a  blind  propensity,  serving 
no  useful  purpose.  (T.  James,  Psychology,  xxiv. 

secretly  (se'kret-U),  adv.  [<  ME.  secretly;  < 
secret  +  -ly^.  Gt.  searely.]  1.  In  a  secret  or 
hidden  manner;  without  the  observation  or 
knowledge  of  others ;  in  secret ;  not  openly. 

And  thei  dide  all  his  commaundement  so  secretly  that 
noon  it  perceyved,  ne  not  the  lady  her-self. 

Xerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  180. 
Now  secretly  with  inward  grief  she  pin'd.        Addison. 

2.  In  secrecy,  concealment,  or  retirement. 

Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed. 

Shah.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  205. 

3.  In  liturgies,  in  a  low  or  inaudible  voice.  See 
ecphonesis,  2.    Also  secreto. 

secretness  (se'kret-nes),  n.  1.  Secret,  hid- 
den, or  concealed  character  or  condition. —  2. 
Secretive  character  or  disposition;  secretive- 
ness. 

There  were  thre  or  foure  that  knewe  ye  secretnes  of  his 
mynde.  Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  xxix. 

For  I  could  muster  up,  as  well  as  you. 

My  giants  and  my  witches  too. 
Which  are  vast  Cionstancy  and  Secretness, 
But  these  I  neither  look  for  nor  profess. 

Donne,  The  Damp. 

secreto  (se-kre'to),  adv.  [<  L.  secretus:  see 
secrete^.]  '  Same  as  secretly,  3. 

secretor  (se-kre'tor),  m.  [K  secrete^ +  -or^.']  One 
who  or  thait  which  secretes;  specifically,  a  se- 
creting organ :  as,  the  siik-secretor  of  a  spider. 
Westwood. 

secretory^  (se-kre'to-ri),  a.  [<  F.  s6orMoi/re  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  secretorib,  secretory;  as  secrete'^-  + 
-ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  secretion;  perform- 
ing the  ofSce  of  secretion:  as,  secretory  vessels. 

secretory^t,  n.  Aa  obsolete  erroneous  form  of 
secretary. 

secristanet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sac- 
ristan. 

secti  (sekt),  n.  [<  ME.  secte  (=  D.  seJcfe  =  MLG. 
secta,  secte  =  MHGr.  secte,  G.  9ecte,  sekte  = 
Sw.  Dan.  sekt,  <  F.  or  L.),  <  OF.  secte,  F.  secte 
=  Pr.  Sp.  secta  =  Pg.  secta,  seita  =  It.  setta, 
a  sect  in  philosophy  or  religion,  <  LL.  secta, 
a  sect  in  philosophy  or  religion,  a  school, 
partT',  faction,  class,  gild,  band,  particularly  a 
heretical  doctrine  or  sect;  in  Ml.  in  general  a 
following,  suite,  a  suit  at  law,  a  part,  train, 
series,  order,  suit  of  clothes,  etc. ;  L.  secta,  a 
school  or  set  of  doctrines  (in  philosophy),  in 
earliest  use  a  mode  of  Ufe,  a  way,  most  fre- 


sect 

quently  in  the  phrase  sectam  (alicujus)sequi 
or persequi,  'follow  (some  one's)  way'  (whence 
sectam  (alicujus)  secuti,  '  those  foUowing  (some 
one's)  way,'  one's  party,  sect,  or  faction),  where 
secta  is  prop,  'a  way,  road,'  lit.  'a  way  cut 
through,'  being  orig.  pp.,  secta  (sc.  via,  way), 
fern,  of  sectus,  pp.  of  secare,  cut,  as  used  in  the 
phrase  secare  viam,  take  one's  way,  travel  one's 
road,  lit.  'cut  one's  way'  (cf.  Gt.  ri/ivew  iSdv,  cut 
one's  way,  take  one's  way) :  see  secant,sect^,  sec- 
tion. Cf.  ML.  rupta,  a  way,  road,  orig.  a  road 
broken  through  a  forest:  eee  rouiH,  routed,  rut^. 
The  L.  seetahaa  been  explained  otherwise :  (a) 
Aooordins  to  Skeat  and  others,  lit. '  a  follower' 
(=  Gr.  iirlr^g,  a  follower),  with  formative  -ta,  < 
segui  {^/sequ,  sec-  as  in  secundus,  etc.)_(=  Gr. 
ineadai),  follow :  see  sequent.  But  secta  is  never 
used  in  the  sense  of  'follower,'  and  the  phrase 
sectam  aUmyus  sequi  cannot  be  translated  '  fol- 
low some  one's  follower.'  (6)  L.  secta,  lit.  '  a 
following,'  formed  from  sequi  as  above ;  but 
this  is  equally  untenable.  The  notion  of  '  a  fol- 
lowing,' however,  has  long  been  present  in  the 
use  of  the  word,  as  in  the  ML.  senses :  see  above, 
and  cf.  sectator,  suit,  suite,  ult.  <  L.  sequi,  fol- 
low, (e)  The  notion  that  L.  secta  is  lit. '  a  party 
out  off,'  namely  from  the  true,  orthodox,  or  es- 
tablished church,  and  thus  implies  schism  and 
heresy  (ef.  sect^),  is  entirely  groundless.  Cf. 
sepii.]  1.  A  system  or  body  of  doctrines  or 
opinions  held  by  a  number  of  persons  and  con- 
stituting the  distinctive  doctrines  of  a  school, 
as  propounded  originally  by  the  founder  or 
founders  of  the  school  and  (usually)  developed 
or  modified  by  later  adherents ;  also  and  usual- 
ly, the  body  of  persons  holding  such  doctrines 
or  opinions ;  a  school  of  philosophy  or  of  phi- 
losophers :  as,  the  sect  of  Epicurus ;  the  sect  of 
the  Epicureans. 

As  of  the  seete  of  which  that  he  was  born 

He  kepte  his  lay,  to  which  that  he  was  sworn. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1. 10. 

The  academlckswere  willing  to  admit  the  goods  of  for- 
tune into  their  notion  of  felicity ;  but  no  sects  of  old  phi- 
losophers did  ever  leave  a  room  for  greatness.      Sryden. 

When  philosophers  in  after-times  embraced  our  re- 
ligion, the}[  blended  it  often  with  the  peculiar  notions  of 
those  sects  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  by  that 
means  corrupted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 

2.  A  party  or  body  of  persons  who  unite  in 
holding  certain  special  doctrines  or  opinions 
concerning  religion,  which  distinguish  them 
from  others  holding  the  same  general  religious 
belief;  a  distinct  part  of  the  general  body  of 
persons  claiming  the  same  religious  name  or 
origin ;  especially,  such  a  party  of  innovators, 
differing  in  their  beliefs  from  those  who  sup- 
port the  older  or  orthodox  views;  a  party  or 
faction  in  a  religious  body;  a  separate  ecclesi- 
astical organization;  an  ecclesiastical  denom- 
ination: as,  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  religion 
(which  were  not  separately  organized);  the 
sects  of  the  Christian  church  (usually  separately 
organized);  Mohammedan  sects;  Buddhist  sects. 
The  Latin  word  secta,  from  which  the  English  word  sect  is 
derived,  did  not  at  first  become  limited  in  Christian  usage 
to  a  specific  meaning.  It  was  used  lor  'way,'  'mode  of 
life, '  etc. ,  but  also  for  the  Greek  a'tpeais  (Latin  haeresis,  the 
original  of  the  English  word  heresy),  signifying '  a  school  of 
philosophy,  opinion,  or  doctrine,*  espec^ly  peculiar  or 
erroneous  doctrine.  A  familiar  application  was  to  the 
sect  of  Christians,  as  distinguished  from  Jews  and  pagans. 
In  four  of  the  nine  passages  in  which  a'lpeo-i^  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  Vulgate  has  hseresis,  in  the 
other  five  secta.  In  Acts  xxiv.  14  it  has  "  the  way  (seetam) 
which  they  call  here5y(A«re«im)."  The  use  offecto  in  these 
passages  led  to  the  meaning  of  'a  separate  or  heretical 
body,  which  is  found  in  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
by  desynonymization  secta  emphasized  the  organization 
and  haeresis  the  doctrine.  Afterward  it  came  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  word  secta  meant,  etymologically,  'a  party 
cut  off';  hence  the  more  or  less  opprobrious  use  of  sect 
by  many  writers.  It  is  often  nsed,  however,  unopprobri- 
ously,  In  a  sense  substantially  identical  with  the  original 
sense,  to  signify  '  a  body  of  persons  who  agree  in  a  partic- 
ular set  of  doctrines.' 

This  newe  secte  of  Lollardie.    Oower,  Coat.  Amant,  Prol. 

After  the  most  straltest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a 
Pharisee.  Acts  xxvi.  5. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  links  the  immense  design. 
Joins  heaven  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  Iv.  331. 

We  might  say  that  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew 
was  intended  to  extirpate,  not  a  religious  sect,  but  a  politi- 
cal party.  Maeaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist 

The  eighty  or  ninety  sects  into  which  Christianity  speed- 
ily divided  hated  one  another  with  an  intensity  that  ex- 
torted the  wonder  of  Julian  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans 
of  Alexandria.  Leeky,  Europ.  Morals,  n.  207. 

3.  A  religion.     [Rare.] 
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Wherfore  methinkethe  that  Cristene  men  scholden  ben 
more  devonte  to  aerven  oure  Lord  God  than  ony  other  men 
of  ony  other  Secte.  MandevOle,  Travels,  p  261. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  a  number  of  persons  hold- 
ing the  same  opinions  or  practising  the  same 
customs,  or  having  common  associations  or  in- 
terests; a  party;  following;  company;  faction. 

We'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon.   Sbak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 18. 
But  In  this  age  a  sent  of  writers  are. 
That  only  for  particular  likings  care. 

B.  Jomon,  Epiosne,  Frol. 

5.  Kind;  sex:  originally  merely  a  particular 
use  of  sect  in  sense  4,  but  now  regarded  as  a 
form  of  sex,  and  as  such  avoided  as  incorrect. 

The  wives  love  of  Bathe 
Whos  lif  and  al  hire  secte  God  maintene. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  1,  9046. 
So  is  all  her  sect;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they  are 
sick.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  41. 

When  she  blushes. 
It  is  the  holiest  thing  to  look  upon. 
The  purest  temple  of  her  sect  that  ever 
Made  I^ature  a  blest  founder. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  i.  1. 
6t.  Apparel;  likeness. 
Many  tyme  God  hath  ben  mette  amonge  nedy  peple, 
There  neuere  segge  hym  seigh  in  secte  of  the  riche. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  237. 
Ionic  sect.  See  Ionic. 
sect^t  (sekt),  n.  [<  L.  sectum,  a  part  cut  (in  pi. 
secta,  parts  of  the  body  operated  on),  neut.  of 
sectus,  cut,  pp.  of  secare,  out :  see  secant,  section. 
Cf.  sect^,  with  which  sect^  has  been  confused.] 
A  part  out  off;  a  cutting;  scion. 

But  we  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  car- 
nal stings,  our  unbitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this  that  you 
call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  scion.         Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  336. 

sectant  (sek'tant),  n.  [<  L.  sect'us,  pp.  of  secare, 
out,  +  -amt.  "Cf.  secant.']  A  portion  of  space 
cut  off  from  the  rest  by  three  planes,  but  ex- 
tending to  infinity. 

sectarial  (sek-ta'ri-al),  a.     [<  sectary  (ML.  sec- 

tarius)  +  -al.]    Same  as  sectarian -Sectarial 

marks,  emblems  marked  on  the  forehead  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  sects,  or  worshipers  of  the  different 
gods,  in  India.  They  are  painted  or  tattooed  on  the  skin 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Representations  of  the 
gods  have  usually  also  a  distinguishing  mark  of  this  kind. 
More  than  forty  different  sectarial  marks  are  in  common 
use. 

sectarian  (sek-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  sectary 
(ML.  sectarius)  +  -are.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  sect  or  sects ;  peculiar  to  a  sect : 
as,  sectarian  interests;  sectarian  principles. — 
2.  That  inculcates  the  particular  tenets  of  a 
sect :  as,  sectarian  instruction ;  a  sectarian  book. 
— 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  is  bigotedly 
attached  to  a  particular  sect;  characterized  by 
or  characteristic  of  bigoted  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular sect  or  its  teachings,  interests,  etc. 

Zeal  for  some  opinion,  or  some  party,  beareth  out  men 
of  sectarian  and  factious  spirits  in  such  practices  [as  slan- 
der]. Bajtrow,  Works,  Sermon  xviii. 
The  chief  cause  of  seOarian  animosity  is  the  incapacity 
of  most  men  to  conceive  systems  in  the  light  in  which  they 
appear  to  their  adherents,  and  to  enter  into  the  enthusi- 
asm they  inspire.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 141. 

II.  re.  One  of  a  sect;  especially,  a  person  who 
attaches  excessive  importance  or  is  bigotedly 
attached  to  the  tenets  and  interests  of  a  sect. 

But  hardly  less- censurable,  hardly  less  contemptible,  is 
the  tranquilly  arrogant  sectarjon,  who  denies  that  wisdom 
or  honesty  can  exist  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  ill-light- 
ed chamber. 

Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations,  Luoian  and  Timotheus. 
=S3m.  See  heretic. 

sectarianise,  v.  t.    See  sectariawize. 

sectarianism  (sek-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  sectarian 
+  -ism.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  sec- 
tarian; adherence  to  a  separate  religious  sect 
or  party ;  especially,  excessive  partizan  or  de- 
nominational zeal. 

There  was  in  Foster's  nature  no  sectarianism,  religious 
or  political.  Edinburgh  Rm.,  CLXVIIL  534. 

sectarianize  (sek-ta'ri-an-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  sectariarnzed,  ppr.  sectariamzing.  [<  secta- 
rian +  4ze.']  To  render  sectarian ;  imbue  with 
sectarian  principles  or  feelings.  Also  spelled 
sectarianise. 
Seetarianizing  the  schools. 

Jour,  of  EdueaMon,  XVIII.  83. 

sectarismt  (sek'ta-rizm),  n.    [<  sectary  +  -ism.'] 

1.  Sectarianism.' 

Nor  is  ther  any  thing  that  hath  more  marks  of  Seism  and 
SectaHsm  then  English  Episcopacy. 

MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

2.  A  sect  or  sectarian  party.     [Rare.] 
Towards  Quakers  who  came  here  they  were  most  cruelly 

intolerant,  driving  them  from  the  colony  by  the  severest 
penalties.  In  process  of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms 
were  introduced,  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  family. 

Jeffersim,  Autobiog.,  p.  81. 
343 
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sectarist  (sek'ta-rist),  «.  [<  sectar-y  +  -ist] 
A  sectary.     [Rare.] 

Milton  was  certainly  of  that  profession  or  general  prin- 
ciple in  which  all  sectarixts  agree :  a  departure  from  estab- 
lishment.    T.  Warton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

sectary  (sek'ta-ri),  «.  and  a. ;  pi.  sectaries  (-riz). 
[<  F.  sectaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  sectario  =  It.  settario,  < 
ML.  seetarivs,  <  L.  secta,  a  sect:  see  secf^.]  I, 
re.  1.  A  member  of  a  partiotdar  sect,  school, 
party,  or  profession. 

Then  he  would  scofle  at  learning,  and  eke  scome 
The  Sectaries  thereof,  as  people  base. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  L  833. 
How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical? 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 162. 
Specifically — 3.  A  member  or  an  adherent  of 
a  sect  in  religion;  a  sectarian:  often  used  op- 
probriously  by  those  who  regard  as  mere  sects 
all  bodies  of  Christians  outside  of  their  own. 

Sects  may  be  in  a  true  Church  as  well  as  in  a  false,  when 

men  follow  the  Dootrin  too  much  for  the  Teachers  sake, 

whom  they  think  almost  infallible;  and  this  becomes, 

through  Infirmity,  implicit  Faith ;  and  the  name  Sectairy 

pertains  to  such  a  Disiple.  Milton,  True  Religion. 

Anno  1663,  divers  sectaries  in  religion  beginning  to  spread 

themselves  there  [in  the  Virginia  colonies],  great  restraints 

were  laid  upon  them,  under  severe  penalties,  to  prevent 

their  increase.  Beverley,  Virginia,  L  If  79. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim ; 

Christian  and  countryman  was  jQl  with  him. 

Cralbe,  Works,  L  115. 
=Syn.  JHssemter,  Sclasnuitic,  etc.    See  heretic. 
II.  a.  Sectarian. 
These  sectory  precise  preachers. 

£.  Bacon,  Genesis  of  New  Eng.  Churches. 
sectatort  (sek-ta'tor),  n.  [=  P.  sectateur;  <  L. 
sectator,  a  follower,  <  sectari,  follow  eagerly, 
accompany,  freq.  of  sequi,  follow :  see  sequent.] 
A  follower;  a  disciple;  an  adherent  of  a  sect, 
school,  or  party. 

The  best  learned  of  the  philosophers  were  not  ignorant, 
as  Cicero  witnesseth  tor  them,  gathering  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  and  his  sectators  with  those  of  Plato  and  the 
Academicks.  Saleigh,  Hist.  World,  i.  1. 

The  philosopher  busies  himself  in  accommodating  all 
her  [Nature's]  appearances  to  the  principles  of  a  school  of 
which  he  has  sworn  himself  the  sectator. 

WariurUm,  Prodigies,  p.  92. 

sectile  (sek'til),  a.  [=  ¥.  seetile  =  Pg.  sectil; 
<  L.  secUlis,  cut,  divided,  <  secare,  pp.  sectus, 
cut :  see  sectant,  section.]  Capable  of  being  cut ; 
in  mineral.,  noting  minerals,  as  talc,  mica,  and 
steatite,  which  can  be  cut  smoothly  by  a  knife 
without  the  particles  breaking,  crumbling,  or 
flying  about;  in  bot,  appearing  as  if  cut  into 

small  particles  or  pieces.    Also  sective SectUe 

mosaic,  inlaid  work  the  pieces  of  which  are  notably  larger 
than  the  tesserse  of  ordinary  mosaic.  See  opus  sectile,  un- 
der opus. 

sectility  (sek-til'i-ti),  re.  [i  sectile  +  41)y.]  Sec- 
tile character  or  "property;  the  property  of  be- 
ing easily  cut. 

sectio(sek'shi-6),  re.  [L.]  A  section  or  cutting. 
— Sectio  alta,  suprapubic  lithotomy.— Sectio  cada- 
veris,  an  autopsy;  a  post-mortem  operation. —  SectlO 
lateralis,  lateral  perineal  lithotomy. 

section  (sek'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  (and  P.)  section 
=  Sp.  seceion  =  Pg.  secgao  =  It.  sezione,  <  L. 
secUo{n-),  a  cutting,  cutting  off,  excision,  am- 
putation of  diseased  parts  of  the  body,  a  dis- 
tribution by  auction  of  confiscated  property,  in 
geom.  a  division,  section,  <  seca/re,  pp.  sectus, 
cut:  see  secant.]  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  di- 
viding ;  separation  by  cutting :  as,  the  section 
of  one  plane  by  another. 

In  tbe  section  of  bodies  we  find  man,  of  all  sensible  crea- 
tures, to  have  the  fullest  brain  to  his  proportion,  and  that 
it  was  so  provided.by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  for  the  lodg- 
ing of  the  intellective  faculties. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  80. 

2.  Apart  cut  or  separated,  or  regarded  as  sep- 
arated, from  the  rest;  a  division;  a  portion. 
Specifically— (a)  A  distinct  part  or  division  of  a  book 
or  writing;  a  subdivision  of  a  chapter;  a  division  of  a 
law  or  other  writing ;  a  paragraph.  (6)  In  rmme,  one  of 
the  equal  and  more  or  less  similar  divisions  or  parts  of  a 
melody  or  movement.  The  term  is  used  inconsistently  to 
describe  either  the  half  of  a  phrase  or  a  double  phrase. 

(c)  A  distinct  part  of  a  country  or  nation,  community,  class, 
or  the  like ;  a  part  of  territory  separated  by  geographical 
lines  or  of  a  people  considered  as  distinct. 

The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of  bigoted  do- 
tards, the  extreme  section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics.  Maeavlay. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be 
cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause— as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  an- 
other. Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  113. 

(d)  One  of  the  squares,  each  containing  640  acres,  into 
which  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  divided; 
the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  township,  (e)  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  a  battalion  or  company  told  off  for  military  move- 
ments and  evolutions.  (/)  In  mech.,  any  part  of  a  ma- 
chine that  can  be  readily  detached  from  the  other  parts, 
as  one  of  the  knives  of  a  mower,    (g)  A  division  in  a  sleep- 
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ingcar,  including  two  seats  facing  ea-h  other,  and  de- 
signed to  be  made  into  two  sleeping-berths.  A  double 
section  takes  in  four  seats,  two  on  each  side  of  the  oar. 
(ft)  In  bookbinding,  the  leaves  of  an  intended  book  that 
are  folded  together  to  make  one  gathering  and  to  prepare 
them  for  sewing,  (j)  In  printing,  that  part  of  a  printed 
sheet  of  book-work  which  has  to  be  cut  off  from  the  full 
sheet  and  separately  folded  and  sewed.  On  paper  of 
ordinary  thickness,  the  section  is  usually  of  eight  leaves 
or  sixteen  pages ;  on  thick  paper,  the  section  is  often  of 
four  leaves  or  eight  pages. 

3.  The  curve  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces. 
— 4.  A  representation  of  an  object  as  it  would 
appear  if  cut  by  any  intersecting  plane,  show- 
ing the  internal  structure ;  a  diagram  or  pic- 
ture showing  what  would  appear  were  a  part 
cut  off  by  a  plane  supposed  to  pass  through 
an  object,  as  a  building,  a  machine,  a  biologi- 
cal structure,  or  a  succession  of  strata,  in  me- 
chanical  drawing,  a  longitudinal  section  usually  presents 
the  object  as  cut  through  its  center  lengthwise  and  ver- 
tically, a  cross-section  or  transverse  section  as  cut  cross- 
wise and  vertically,  and  a  horizontal  section  as  cut  through 
its  center  horizontally.  Oblique  sections  are  made  at  vari- 
ous angles.  Sections  are  of  great  importance  in  geology, 
as  it  is  largely  by  their  aid  that  the  rdations  and  positions 
of  the  various  members  of  the  different  formations,  both 
stratified  and  unstratified,  are  made  intelligible.  The 
geological  structure  of  any  region  is  best  indicated  by  one 
or  more  cross-sections  on  which  the  groups  of  rocks  are 
represented  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  and  with  the 
proper  dips,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  due  to  faults, 
crust-movements,  and  invasions  by  igneous  masses,  by 
which  causes  the  stratigraphy  of  a  region  ja&y'be  made  so 
complicated  and  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible  without 
such  assistance  to  its  comprehension  as  is  afforded  by 
cross-sections. 

5.  A  thin  slice  of  an  organic  or  inorganic  sub- 
stance cut  off,  as  for  microscopic  examination. 
— 6.  In  zool.,  a  classificatory  group  of  no  fixed 
grade  or  taxonomic  rank;  a  division,  series,  or 
group  of  animals :  used,  like  group,  differently 
by  different  authors.  Sections,  cohorts,  phalanges, 
tribes,  etc.,  are  frequently  introduced  between  the  family 
and  the  order,  or  between  the  family  and  the  genus ;  but 
it  is  commoner  to  speak  of  sections  of  a  genus  (i.  e.,  sub- 
genera). The  sense  corresponds  to  that  of  the  word  coup 
as  much  used  by  French  zoologists.  The  sections  of  many 
English  entomologists  often  correspond  to  families  as  they 
are  understood  in  continental  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

7.  In  hot.,  a  gi'oup  of  species  subordinate  to  a 
genus:  nearly  the  same  as  subgenus  (which 
see). — 8.  In  fort.,  the  outline  of  a  cut  made 
at  any  angle  to  the  principal  lines  other  than 
a  right  angle. — 9.  The  sign  §,  used  either  (a) 
as  a  mark  of  reference  to  a  foot-note,  or  (6), 
prefixed  to  consecutive  numerals,  to  indicate 

divisions  of  subdivisions  of  a  book AMominal 

section,  laparotomy.— Angular  sections.  Seeangvlar. 
— Csesarean,  conic,  dominant  section.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.— Frontal  section.  See  frontal  plane,  under 
frontal.— Tiozen.  section,  a  cutting  of  frozen  parts,  or 
that  which  is  cut  while  frozen  ;  especially,  the  suriace  of 
such  cutting.  It  is  much  used  in  anatomy  to  show  the 
exact  relations  of  soft  parts  which  might  be  disarranged 
or  distorted  if  cut  in  their  natural  state.— Golden,  mac- 
rodiagonal,  principal  section.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Haimonic  section,  the  cutting  of  a  straight  line  at  four 
points  harmonically  situated. —  Microscopic  section. 
See  def.  6,  and  section^cutter. —  Normal  section.  See 
normal,  4.— Pubic  section,  symphyseotomy.— Rliino- 
cerotic  section,  ribbon  sections,  sagittal  sections, 
serial  sections,  Slgaultlaji  section,  suhcontrary 
section,  etc.  See  the  adjectives. —Vertical  section. 
See  orthograph^SyTL  2.  Division,  Piece,  ete.  See  part,  n. 
section  (sek'shon),  V.  t.  [<  section,  re.]  To 
make  a  section  of ;  divide  into  sections,  as  a 
ship;  cut  or  reduce  to  the  degree  of  thinness 
required  for  study  with  the  microscope. 

The  embryos  may  then  be  embedded  in  paraffine  and 
sectioned  lengthwise.  Amer.  NaturcUist,  XXIII.  829. 

sectional  (sek'shgn-al),  a.  [=  P.  sectionnel;  < 
section  +  -al.]  1"  (Composed  of  or  made  up  in 
several  independent  sections :  as,  the  sectional 
hall  of  a  ship. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  some 
particular  section  or  region ;  for  or  in  regard 
to  some  particular  part  of  a  country  as  distinct 
from  others;  local:  as,  sectional  interests; 
sectional  prejudices;  sectional  spirit;  sectional 
legislation. 

If  that  government  be  not  careful  to  keep  within  its  own 

proper  sphere,  and  prudent  to  square  its  policy  by  rules  of 

national  welfare,  sectional  lines  must  and  will  be  known. 

W.  Wilson,  Congressional  Government,  vi. 

Sectional  dock.    See  docks. 

sectionalism  (sek'shon-al-izm),  n.  [<  sectional 
+  -ism.]  The  existence,  development,  or  ex- 
hibition of  sectional  prejudices,  or  of  a  section- 
al spirit,  arising  from  the  clashing  of  sectional 
interests,  whether  commercial  or  political;  the 
arraying  of  one  section  of  a  country  against  an- 
other on  questions  of  interest  or  policy,  as,  in 
the  TJnited  States,  the  Northern  States  against 
the  Southern,  or  the  contrary;  sectional  preju- 
dice or  hatred.    [U.  S.] 

Their  last  organic  act  was  to  meet  the  dark  wave  of  this 
tide  of  sectionalism  on  the  strand,  breast  high,  and  roll  it 
back  upon  its  depths.  B.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  427. 


sectionality 

sectionality  (sek-sho-naJ'i-ti),  n.  [<  sectional 
+  -ity.']  The  quality  of  lieing  sectional;  sec- 
tionalism. 

sectionalization  (sek'^shon-al-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
sectionalize  +  -ation.l  the  act  of  rendering 
sectional  in  scope  or  spirit. 

Cincinnati  gathered  the  remains  of  a  once  poweriul  na- 
tional party,  and  contributed  to  its  farther  fiecCuniaZizatJon 
and  destruction.  S.  Bowleg,  in  Merriam,  1. 162. 

sectionalize  (sek'shon-al-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
secUonalized,  ppr.  secUmalizing.  [<  secUonai  + 
-fee.]    To  render  sectional  in  scope  or  spirit. 

The  principal  results  of  the  struggle  were  to  sectionalize 
parties.  The  Century,  XXXEV.  624. 

sectionally  (sek'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  a  sectional 
manner ;  in  or  by  sections.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI. 
316. 

section-beam  (sek'shon-bem),  n.  In  warping, 
a  roller  which  receives  the  yam  from  the  spools, 
either  for  the  dressing-machine  or  for  the  loom. 
In  the  latter  case,  also  called  yarn-beam.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

section-cutter  (sek'shon-kufer), «.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  making  sections  for  microscopic 
work.  Some  forms  have  two  parallel  blades ;  others 
work  mechanically,  and  consequently  with  more  precision. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  section  is  to  be  taken  is 
often  frozen  by  means  of  ether-spray  or  otherwise.  Also 
called  microtome. 

sectionize  (sek'shon-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sec- 
Uonized,  ppr.  seoUonimig.  [<  section  +  -ise.'] 
To  out  up,  divide,  or  form  into  sections. 

The  aectionized  parts  became  perfect  individuals  on  the 
day  of  their  division. 

T.  OiU,  Smithsonian  Report,  1885,  p.  766. 

This  whole  region  was  sectionized  by  the  general  land 
office  several  years  previously.  Sdemx,  VIII.  142. 

section-liner  (sek'shon-li"n6r),  n.  A  drafts- 
man's instrument  for' ruling  parallel  lines,   it 


Section-liner. 
a,  a,  straight-ed^e ;  d,  triangle  moving  on  a  for  a  distance  determined 
"by  the  set  of  the  micrometer-scale  c;  a,  spring  for  releasing  triangle 
and  keeping  it  in  the  end  of  its  slot. 

censists  of  a  triangle  so  attached  to  a  straight-edge  that 
t  it  can  be  moved  back  and  forth  on  it  a  distance  prede- 
termined by  the  adjustment  of  a  set-screw. 
section-plane  (sek'shon-plan),  n.    A  cut  sur- 
face ;  a  plane  exposed  by  section. 

The  sectimi-plane,  as  made  by  the  saw,  passed  just  sinis- 
trad  of  the  meson. 

Biick'e  Handbook  of  Med.  Seiences,  VIII.  109. 

sectioplanograpliy  (sek"shi-o-pla-nog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  L.  sectio(n-),  a  cutting  off,  +  planus,  plane,  -1- 
Grr.  -ypa^ia,  <  yp6.<puv,  write.]  A.  method  of  lay- 
ing down  the  sections  of  engineering  work,  as 
railways,  in  which  the  line  of  direction  is  made 
a  datum-line,  the  cuttings  being  plotted  on  the 
upper  part  and  the  embankments  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  line. 

sectism  (sek'tizm),  n.  [<  secP-  +  -ism.']  Sec- 
tarianism; devotion  to  a  sect.  [Bare.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

sectist  (sek'tist),  n.     [<  secf^  +  -is«.]    One  de- 
voted to  a  sect;  i  sestarian.     [Bare.] 
The  Dinell  .  .  .  would  maintalne, 
^  sundry  obstinate  Sectitts  (but  in  value). 
There  was  not  one  Almighty  to  begin 
The  great  stupendious  Worke. 

Eeywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  19. 

sectilincle  (sek'ti-ung-kl),  n.     [<  L.  as  if  *sec- 
Uuncula,  dim.  of  secUo{n-),  a  section;  but  in- 
tended as  a  dim.  of  sect:  see  secP-.]    A  petty 
sect.     [Bare.] 
Some  new  sect  or  (Kcfciuncfo.    J.Martmeau.  (Imp.  Diet) 

sective  (sek'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  sectious,  that  may 
be  cut,  <  secare,  pp.  seettis,  out,  divide :  see  se- 
cant.]   Same  as  secUle. 

sect-mastert  (sekt'mas"t6r),  n.  The  leader  or 
founder  of  a  sect.     [Bare.] 

How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  ablind  company  wUl 
follow  a  blind  eedrmaMer  ?     Rev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  76. 

That  «ece-nMMfer  [Epicurus].  J.  Howe,  Works,  I.  28. 

sector  (sek'tor),  n.     [=  P-  sectew  =  Sp.  Pg. 

sector  =  It.  sett<yre  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  sektor,  <  L. 
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sector,  a  cutter,  LL.  a  sector  of  a  circle  (tr.  Gr. 
To/jieic),  <  secare,  pp.  sectus,  cut:  see  secant,  sec- 
tion.] 1.  Injfeom. :  (o)  Aplane 
figure  inclosed  between  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  ellipse,  or  other  cen- 
tral curve  and  two  radii  to  its 
extremities  from  the  center. 
Thus,  in  the  figure,  CDB  is  a  sec- 
tor of  a  circle.  (&)  A  solid  gen- 
erated by  the  revolution  of  a 
plane  sector  about  one  of  its 
radii. — 3.  A  mathematical  rule 
consisting  of  two  flat  pieces  connected  by  a 
stifE  rule-joint  so  that  the  broad  sides  move  in 
their  own  planes,  and  bearing  various  scales, 
especially  double  scales  which  are  scales  of 


trigonometric  functions,  etc.,  duplicated  on  the 
two  pieces  and  radiating  from  the  center  of  the 
joint.  The  joint  is  opened  until  the  distance  between 
two  certain  corresponding  points  is  equal  to  the  indi- 
cated trigonometric  line  for  a  given  radius,  when  the 
distances  between  all  the  corresponding  points  on  all  the 
double  scales  are  equal  to  the  respective  trigonometric 
lines  for  the  same  radius. 

Bp.  Seth  Ward,  of  Sarum,  has  told  me  that  he  first  sent 
for  Mr.  .  .  .  Gunter,  from  London  (being  at  Oxford  uni- 
versity), to  be  his  Professor  of  Geometric ;  so  he  came  and 
brought  with  him  his  sector  and  quadrant,  and  fell  to  re- 
solving of  triangles  and  doeing  a  great  many  fine  things. 
Aubrey,  Lives,  Henry  SavUL 

3.  An  astronomical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
telescope  turning  about  the  center  of  a  gradu- 
ated arc.  It  was  formerly  used  for  measuring 
differences  of  declination.     See  zenith-sector. — 

4.  In  mech.,  a  toothed  gear  of  which  the  face 
is  an  arc  of  a  circle,  intended  for  reciprocating 
action.  See  out  \mdi6T  operatimg-table. —  5.  In 
entom.,  one  of  the  veins  of  the  wing  of  some  in- 
sects, as  the  ephemerids ;  a  branch  of  the  cubi- 
tus— Sector  of  a  sphere,  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its  radii, 
which  remains  fixed ;  a  conic  solid  whose  vertex  coincides 
with  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and  whose  base  is  a  segment 
of  the  same  sphere.    (See  also  dip-sector.) 

sectoral  (sek'tor-al),  a.  [<  sector  +  -al.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a'sector:  as,  a  sectoral  circle. 
— Sectoral  barometer,  an  instrument  in  which  the 
height  of  the  mercury  is  ascertained  by  observing  the 
angle  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  incline  the  tube  in  order 
to  bring  the  mercury  to  a  certain  mark  on  the  instru- 
ment. 

sector-cylinder  (sek'tgr-siFin-der),  n.  A  cyl- 
inder of  an  obsolete"  form  of  steam-engine 
(never  widely  used),  called  the  sector-cylinder 
steam-engine,     it  has  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  cylin- 

'  der,  in  which,  radially  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  a  rec- 
tangular piston  oscillates  on  a  rocking-shaft — a  lever  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  «haft  being  connected  to  a  crank  for 
converting  oscillating  into  continuous  rotary  motion. 

sector-gear  (sek'tor-ger),  n.  1.  See  sector,  4. 
2.  Same  as  variable  wheel  (which  see,  under 


sectorial  (sek-to'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  secto- 
rius,  pertaining  to  a  cutter,  <  sector,  a  cutter: 
see  sector.]  I.  a.  1.  In  ana*,  and  sod7.,  adapt- 
ed for  cutting,  as  a  tooth;  camassial:  specifi- 
cally said  of  a  specialized  mqjar  or  premolar, 
as  the  flesh-tooth  of  a  carnivore :  not  said  of  in- 
cisors.—  2.  In  math.,  of  or  relating  to  a  sector. 
— Sectorial  harmonic.    See  hamumie. 

n.  n.   A  sectorial  tooth;   a  flesh-tooth;  a 
scissor-tooth. 

sectorius  (sek-to'ri-us),  «. ;  pi.  sectorii  (-i). 
[NL.  (so.  den{t-)s,  tooth) :  see  sectorial.]  A  sec- 
torial tooth:  more  fully  called  dens  sectorius. 
Owen. 

sector-wheel  (sek'tor-hwel),  n.  Same  as  sector- 
gear. 

sectourt,  »■    See  secutow. 

secular  (sek'u-lSr),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
ssBCular;  <  WE.'secular,  seculer,  seculere,  <  OF. 
seeuUer,  seculer,  F.  s4eulier  =  Pr.  Sp.  seglar, 
secular  =  Pg.  secular  =  It.  secolare,  <  L.  seecula- 
ris,  secularis,  of  or  belonging  to  an  age  or  period 
(pi.  sseculares,  ssecularia,  the  secidar  games), 
also  LL.  of 'or  belonging  to  the  world,  worldly, 
secular,  <  sxculvm,  seculum,  a  generation,  age, 
LL.  the  world:  see  seele.]  I,  a.  1.  Celebrated 
or  occurring  once  in  an  age  or  a  century. 

The  semlar  year  was  kept  but  once  in  a  century. 

Addison. 


secularism 

2.  Going  on  from  age  to  age ;  accomplished  or 
taking  place  in  the  course  of  ages ;  continued 
through  an  indefinite  but  long  period  of  time ; 
not  recurrent  or  periodical,  so  far  as  knovni : 
as,  secular  change  of  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature ;  the  secular  cooling  or  refrigeration  of 
the  globe;  the  secular  inequality  in  the  motion 
of  a  planet.  The  last,  however,  is  known  to  be  periodi- 
cal, ft  is  called  seeular  because,  being  dependent  on  the 
position  of  the  orbits  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed 
bodies,  not  on  the  positions  of  the  planets  in  the  orbits, 
its  period  is  excessively  long. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  a  seeidar  change  of  the  tem- 
perature is  concerned,  no  definite  result  appears  to  have 
been  reached  by  Plantamour. 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Climatic  Changes,  p.  227. 

Shrinkage  consequent  on  the  earth's  secular  cooling  led 
to  the  folding  and  crushing  of  parts  of  the  crust 

Athenseum,  No.  3071,  p.  29a 

3.  Living  for  an  age  or  ages;  permanent. 

Though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives 
A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives.     Milton,  S.  A.,  L  1707. 
Nature  looks  provoking  stable  and  secular. 

MTiereon,  Essays,  Ist  ser.,  p.  276. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  things  of  time  or  of 
this  world,  and  dissociated  from  or  having  no 
concern  with  religious,  spiritual,  or  sacred 
matters  or  uses ;  connected  with  or  relating  to 
the  world  or  its  affairs ;  concerned  with  mun- 
dane or  temporal  matters ;  temporal;  worldly; 
profane :  as,  secular  affairs ;  the  secular  press ; 
secular  education ;  secular  music. 

When  Christianity  first  appeared,  how  weak  and  de- 
fenceless was  it^  how  artless  and  undesigning !  Bow  ut- 
terly unsupported  either  by  the  secular  arm  or  secular 
wisdom  1  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

The  secular  plays  .  .  .  consisted  of  a  medley  of  differ- 
ent performances,  calculated  chiefly  to  promote  mirth, 
without  any  view  to  Instruction. 

StruU,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  242. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body 
Lacking  a  soul.      Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iv.  1. 

5t.  Lay,  as  opposed  to  clerical ;  civil.  See  def .  4. 

He  which  that  hath  no  wyf  I  holde  him  shent; 
He  lyveth  helpless  and  al  desolat — 
I  speke  of  folk  in  secidar  estaat. 

ChttMcer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  78. 

6.  Living  in  the  world,  not  in  the  cloister; 
hence,  not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules, 
nor  subject  to  a  monastic  order:  used  especially 
of  parish  priests  and  other  non-monastic  clergy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  monastic  or  regular 
clergy. 

Those  northern  nations  easily  embraced  the  religion  of 
those  they  subdued,  and  by  their  devotion  gave  great  au- 
thority and  reverence,  and  thereby  ease,  to  the  cler^,  both 
secular  and  regular.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  Spanish  Archbishop  of  Santa  F£  has  for  his  diocese 
the  wild  territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  supports  only 
thirty-six  secular  pHests,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Spaniards 
or  Mexicans.  Nineteenth  Century,  XiVI.  811. 

Abandonment  to  the  secular  arm.  See  abandonment. 
—Secular  abbot,  benefice,  change,  equation,  per- 
turbations, etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Secular  games  liudi 
saiculares),  a  festival  of  imperial  Borne,  celebrated  at  long 
but  (despite  the  name,  which  would  imply  a  fixed  period 
or  cycle)  irregular  intervals  in  honor  of  the  chief  among 
the  gods  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  The  festivU 
lasted  three  days  and  nights,  and  was  attended  with  sac- 
rifices, illuminations,  choral  hymns,  and  games  and  dra- 
matic representations  of  every  description.  This  festival 
was  a  survival  in  a  profoundly  modified  form  of  the  Taren- 
tine  or  Taurian  games  of  the  republic,  a  very'  ancient  fes- 
tival in  propitiation  of  the  infernal  deities  Dis  and  Proser- 
pine.—Secular  refrigeration,  in  geol.,  the  cooling  of 
the  earth  from  its  supposed  former  condition  of  igneous 
fluidity. =Syn.  4.  Temporal,  etc.  See  worldly. 
II.  n.  If.  A  layman. 

Whether  thou  be  male  or  female,  .  .  .  ordred  or  unor- 
dred,  wys  or  fool,  clerk  or  seculeer. 

Chamxr,  Parson's  Tale. 

The  clergy  thought  that  if  it  pleased  the  seeulara  it  might 
be  done. 

Hales,  Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  p.  6.    (Latham.) 

2.  An  ecclesiastic,  such  as  a  parish  priest, 
who  lives  in  the  world  and  not  in  a  monastery, 
is  not  subject  to  any  monastic  order  or  rule, 
and  is  bound  only  to  celibacy;  a  secular  priest: 
opposed  to  religious  or  regular. 

If  cloistered  Avarice  scruple  not  to  wrong 
The  pious,  humble,  useful  Secular, 
And  rob  the  people  of  his  daily  care. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  ii.  19. 
While  the  Danish  wars  had  been  fatal  to  the  monks — 
the  "regular  clergy"  as  they  were  called — they  had  also 
dealt  heavy  blows  at  the  seculars,  or  parish  priests. 

J".  A-  Breen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  332. 

3.  An  unordained  church  officer. 
secularisation,  secularise.  See  secularization, 

secularize. 

secularism  (sek'u-lar-izm),  n.  [<  secular  + 
■4sm.]  Exclusive  attention  to  the  present  life 
and  its  duties,  and  the  relegation  of  all  con- 
siderations regarding  a  future  life  to  a  second- 
ary place;  the  system  of  the  secularists:  the 
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ignoring  or  exclusion  of  religious  duties,  in- 
struction, or  considerations.     See  secularist. 

Seeularigm  is  the  study  of  promoting  human  welfare  by 
material  means,  measuring  human  welfare  by  the  utilitsf- 
rian  rules,  and  making  the  service  of  others  a  duty  of  life 
Seeidarism  relates  to  the  present  existence  of  man  and 
to  action.  iJ.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Bad.  Leaders,  p.'  317. 

In  teculariam  the  feeling  and  imagination,  which  in  the 
religious  world  are  bound  to  theological  belief,  have  to 
attach  themselves  to  a  positive  natural  philosophy. 

M  B.  Tylar,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  407. 

secularist  (sek'u-lar-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  secular 
+  -isWl  I.  n.  One  who  theoretically  rejects  or 
ignores  all  forms  of  religious  faith  and  -wor- 
ship established  on  the  authority  of  revelation, 
and  accepts  only  the  facts  and  influences  which 
are  derived  from  the  present  life ;  one  who  main- 
tains that  pubUo  education  and  other  matters 
of  civil  policy  should  be  conducted  without  the 
introduction  of  a  religious  element. 

What  is  the  root-notion  common  to  Seeularists  and  Be- 
nominationalists,  but  the  notion  that  spread  of  knowledge 
is  the  one  thing  needful  for  bettering  behaviour? 

H.  Spencer,  Sociology,  p.  361. 

II.  a.  Holding  the  principles  of  secularism. 

There  is  a  section  of  the  London  working  classes  which 
is  t&yularist  or  agnostic.  Contemporary  Mev.,  LI.  689. 

Secularity  (sek-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  siculariU  = 
Sp.  secularidad  ■=  Pg.  secularidade  =  It.  seco- 
laritd,,  <  ML.  sascularita(t-)s,  seculamess,  <  L. 
seeeularis,  secular:  see  secular.']  Exclusive  or 
paramount  attention  to  the  things  of  the  pres- 
ent life;  worldliness;  secularism. 

Littleness  and  secularity  of  spirit  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  contemplation.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  practical  question  of  the  present  day  is  how  to  de- 
fend the  very  principle  of  religion  against  naked  seeulairUy. 
J.  S.  Seeley,  Nat.  Kellgion,  p.  111. 
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=  F.  seconder),  direct  favorably,  favor,  further, 
<  secundus,  following:  see  second}-.']  To  make 
prosperous;  promote  the  success  of ;  direct  fa- 
vorably.   Sailey,  1731.     [Rare.] 

secundate  (se-kun'dat),  n.  [<  NL.  Seeundates.] 
A  member  of  the  Seeundates. 

Seeundates  (sek-un-da'tez),  n.pl.  [NL.  (form- 
ed-on  the  type  of  Primates),  <  L.  secundus,  sec- 
ond: see  second^.]  A  term  applied  by  De 
Blain-yille  to  the  Ferse  of  Linnseus  (as  a  correl- 
ative of  the  Linnean  term  Primates),  it  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  Carrumia  or  Camaria  of  Cuvier,  and  there- 
fore to  the  modern  Camivora  or  Ferse  proper  (with  the 
IneecUvora).  The  Seeundates  were  divided  by  Blyth  (184B) 
into  Cynodia  and  E0anina(,=  Fera  and  In4eclivm-a)\  but 
none  of  these  terms  ai-e  now  in  use,  though  the  divisions 
they  mdicate  are  retained. 

secundation  (sek-un-da'shon),  n.  [<  secundate 
+  -ion.]    Prosperity.    Bailey,  1731.     [Eare.] 

secundelicht,  a^-  A  Middle  English  form  of 
secondly. 

Secuudian  (se-kun'di-an),  ».  [<  Secundus  (see 
def.)  +  -ian.]  A  member  of  a  dualistic  gnos- 
tic sect  of  the  second  century,  followers  of 
Secundus,  a  disciple  of  Valentinus.    See  Valen- 


securely 

To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  speech  addrest : 

Secure  0/ me,  0  king  I  exhort  the  resti 

P()pe,Iliad,  lv.303. 
Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplored,  secure  to  share 
Thy  state.  Dryden,  Sig.  and  Guls.,  1.  678. 

3.  Free  from  danger;  unexposed  to  danger; 
safe :  frequently  with  against  or  from-,  and  for- 
merly of:  as,  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

Secure  o/ thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  11. 1.  3. 
For  me,  secure  from  fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  1.  29. 
It  was  thought  the  roads  would  be  more  secure  about 
the  time  when  the  great  caravan  was  passing. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  6. 

4.  In  sale  custody  or  keeping. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  49, 

I  suppose  your  own  prudence  will  enforce  the  necessity 

of  dissembling,  at  least  till  your  son  has  the  young  lady's 

fortune  secure.  GoldsmUh,  Vicar,  li. 

5.  Of  such  firmness,  stability,  or  strength  as  to 
insure  safety,  or  preclude  risk  of  failure  or  ac- 
cident; stanch,  firm,  or  stable,  and  fit' for  the 
purpose  intended:  as,  to  make  a  bridge  secure; 
a  secure  foundation.  =  Syn.  3.  See  safe. 


secularization  (sek'''u-iar-i-za'shgn),  n.  [<  F. 
secularisation  =  Sp.  secularizacio'n  =  Pg.  secu- 
larisa^So  =  It.  seeolarizzazione ;  as  secularize  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  rendering  secular,  or  the 
state  of  being  secularized,  (a)  Conversion  to  secu- 
larism :  as,  the  secularization  of  the  masses,  (b)  Conver- 
sion to  merely  secular  uses  or  purposes :  as,  the  seculari- 
zaUon  of  church  property,  especially  called  alienation 
(see  alienation  (6));  the  secularization  of  the  Sabbath; 
on  the  Continent,  especially  in  the  former  German  em- 
pire, the  transfer  of  territory  from  ecclesiastical  to  tem- 
poral rulers:  as,  the  secularizaMon  of  the  bishopric  of 
Halberstadt  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  (o)  Absolution 
or  release  from  the  vows  or  rules  of  a  monastic  order; 
change  from  the  status  of  regular  to  that  of  secular :  as, 
the  secularization  ot  a  monk.  (<2)  The  exclusion  of  religion 
and  eccleslasticism  from  civil  or  purely  secular  affairs ;  the 
exclusion  from  the  affairs  of  this  life  of  considerations  re- 
garding the  life  to  come ;  the  divorce  of  civil  and  sacred 
matters  :  as,  the  seeidarization  of  education  or  of  politics. 

Also  spelled  secularisation. 
secularize  (sek'u-lar-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
secularized,  ppr.  secularizing.  [=  P.  siculariser 
,  =  Sp.  Pg.  secularizar  =  It.  secola/rizzare ;  as 
secular  +  4ze.]  1.  To  make  secular,  (n)  To 
change  or  transfer  from  regular  or  monastic  into  secular : 
as,  to  secularize  a  monk  or  priest.  (&)  To  change  or  de- 
grade from  religious  or  ecclesiastical  appropriation  to 
secular  or  common  use :  as,  the  ancient  abbeys  were  secu- 
larized; especially,  to  transfer,  as  territory,  from  eccle- 
siasticsd  to  temporal  rulers. 

The  celebrated  proposal  of  the  "  Unlearned  Parliament " 
of  Henry  IV,,  to  secularise  all  Church  property,  was  kept  in 
mind  by  its  successor. 

iJ.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  i.,  note. 

3.  To  make  worldly  or  unspiritual;  divest  of 
religious  observances  or  influences:  as,  to  secu- 
larize the  Sabbath;  to  secularize  the  press; 
to  secularize  education. —  3.  To  convert  to  or 
imbue  with  secularism:  as,  to  secularize  the 
masses. 

A  secularized  hierarchy,  ...  to  whom  the  theocracy 
was  only  a  name,  and  whose  whole  interests  were  those 
of  their  own  selfish  politics.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  55. 

Also  spelled  secularise. 
secularly  (sek'u-lar-li),  adv.    In  a  secular  or 
worldly  manner'. 

seculamess  (sek'u-lar-nes), ».  Secular  quality, 
character,  or  disposition;  worldliness;  worldly- 
mindedness.     Johnson. 

secund  (se'kund),  a.  [<  L.  secundus,  following: 
see  second^.]  If.  An  obsolete  form  of  second!^. 
—  2.  In  hot.  and  zool.,  arranged  on  one  side 
only;  unilarious;  unilateral,  as  the  flowers  of 
the  lily-of -the- valley  (Convallaria  majalis),  the 
false  wintergreen  (Pyrola  secimda),  etc.:  as, 
secund  processes  of  the  antennae. 

secundariet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  secondary. 

secundarius  (sek-un-da'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  secun- 
darii  (-i).  [ML. :  see  secondary.]  A  lay  -vicar. 
See  layi. 

secundate  (sf-kun'dat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
secundated,  ppr.  secundaUng.  [<^L.  secundatus, 
pp.  of  secundare  (>  It.  secondare  =  Sp.  secundar 


secundine  (sek'un-din),  TO.  [Formerly  secon- 
dAne;  <  F.  secondine  =  It.  secondina,  <  LL.  secun- 
dinsB,  afterbirth,  <  L.  secundum,  following:  see 

second^.]    1.  The  afterbirth;  what  remains  in    „,„.„.  ..==.,v- 

the  womb  to  be  extruded  after  the  birth  of  the  secure  (se-kiir'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  secured, 
fetus,  being  the  fetal  envelops,  placenta,  and  ppr.  securing.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  segurar  =  It.  sicu- 
part  of  the  navel-string:  generally  used  in  the  rare;  from  the  adj.  Cf .  sure,  v.]  It.  To  make 
plural.  .      "   .        .     '     -■       ' 

The  secundine  that  once  the  infant  cloth'd. 

After  the  birth,  is  cast  away  and  loath'd. 

Baxter,  Self-Denlal,  Dialogue. 
3.  In  hot.,  the  second  (or  inner)  coat  or  integu- 
ment of  an  ovule,  lying  -within  the  primine.  it 
Is  really  the  first  coat  of  the  ovule  to  be  formed,  and  by 
some  authors  is  (advisedly)  called  the  ptimine.  See  mi- 
mine,  omde,  2. 

secundipara  (sek-un-dip'a-ra),  to.  [L.,  <  secun- 
dus, second,  +  parere,  bring  forth,  bear.]    A 

woman  who  is  parturient  for  the  second  time. 
secundly  (se'kund-li),  adv.    In  bot.,  arranged 

in  a  secund  manner :  as,  a  secundly  branched 

seaweed. 
secundogeniture  (se-kuu-do-jen'i-tur),  n.     [< 

L.  secundus,  tolloynng  [see  second^)^-i-  genitura, 

generation:  see  genitwre.    Cf.  primogeniture.] 

The  right  of  inheritance  pertaining  to  a  second 

son;  also,  the  possessions  so  inherited. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  .  .  .  was  constituted  a  secundo- 
gemture  of  Spain.  Bancroft. 

secundo-primary  (se-kun-do-pri'ma-ri),  a.  In- 
termediate between  primary  and  secondary. — 
Secundo-primaxy  quality.    See  guality. 

secundum  (sf-kun'dum).  [L.,  orig.  neut.  of  se- 
cunduSjtoUowmgi  aee  second^.]  A  Latin  prepo- 
sition, meaning^  according  to,'  'by  rule  or  prac- 
tice of' :  used  in  some  phrases  which  occur  in 
English  books. — Secundum  artem,  according  to  art 
or  rule,  (a)  Artificially;  not  naturally.  (6)  Artistically; 
skilfully ;  scientifically ;  professionally :  used  especially  as 
a  direction  to  an  apothecary  for  compounding  a  prescrip- 
tion.—  Secundum  naturam,  naturally ;  not  artificially. 
— Secundum  Qiuld,  in  some  respect  only. — Secundum 
veritatem,  universally  valid.  A  refutation  8e(ntnd«m»ert- 
tdtem,  contradistinguished  from  a  refutation  ad  Tiominem, 
is  one  drawn  from  trueprlnciples,  and  not  merely  one  which 
satisfies  a  given  individual. 

securable  (sf-kur'a-bl),  a. 

Capable  of  being  secxired. 
securance  (sf-kur'ans),  n. 

Cf .  surance.] '  Assurance ; 
After  this,  when,  for  the  securance  of  Thy  Kesurrection, 

upon  which  all  our  faith  justly  dependeth.  Thou  hadst 

spent  forty  days  upon  earth,  I  find  Thee  upon  Mount 

Olivet.  Bp.  Ball,  Mystei-y  of  Godliness,  §  10. 

secure  (se-kiir'),  a-  [=  P-  slir,  OF.  seur  (>  E. 
sure)  =  P'r.  segu/r  =  Sp.  Pg.  seguro  =  It.  sicuro, 
secure,  sure,  s  L.  securus,  of  persons,  free  from 
care,  quiet,  easy;  in  a  bad  sense,  careless, reek- 
less  ;  of  things,  tranquil,  also  free  from  danger, 
safe,  secure ;  <  se-,  -without,  +  cura,  care :  see 
cure.  Older  E.  words  from  the  same  L.  adj. 
are  sicker  (through  AS.)  and  sure  (through  OF.), 
which  are  thus  doublets  of  secure.]  1.  Free 
from  care  or  fear;  careless;  dreading  no  e-vil; 
unsuspecting;  hence,  over-confident. 

But  we  be  gecMj-e  and  uncareful,  as  though  false  prophets  i      Csb  Vfir'in   nrl,t 

could  not  meddle  with  us.  Secureiy  (se-Kur  li),  aav 

Latimer,  Kemains  (ed.  1845),  p.  365. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes.        Dryden. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  It  to  be  taken  away, 
because  it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in 
calling  and  relying  upon  God.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

2.  Free  from  apprehension  or  doubt;  assured; 
certain;  confident;  sure:  with  of  or  an  infini- 
tive. 


,     [<  secure  +  -able.] 
Imp.  Diet. 
[<  secure  +  -ance. 
confirmation. 


easy  or  careless;  free  from  care,  anxiety,  or 
fear. 

Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?  Secure  thy  heart. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  11.  2. 185. 

3.  To  make  safe  or  secure ;  guard  from  dan- 
ger; protect:  as,  a  city  secitred  by  fortifications. 
If  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him, 
and  secure  you.  Mat.  xxviii.  14. 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 

S?Mk.,  Cymbeline,  Iv.  4.  8. 
For  Woods  before,  and  Hills  behind, 
Secur'd  it  both  from  Bain  and  Wind. 

Prior,  The  Ladle. 
You  and  your  Party  fall  in  to  secure  my  Bear. 

Steele,  Grief  A-WMode,  v.  1. 

3.  To  make  certain ;  assure;  guarantee:  some- 
times with  of:  as,  we  were  secured  of  his  pro- 
tection. 

He  secures  himself  o/ a  powerful  advocate. 

W.  Broome,  Notes  to  Pope's  Odyssey. 
How  are  we  to  secure  to  labor  its  due  honor? 

aiadstom.  Might  of  Bight,  p.  273. 

4.  To  make  sure  of  payment,  as  by  a  bond, 
surety,  etc. ;  warrant  or  guarantee  against  loss : 
as,  to  secure  a  debt  by  mortgage ;  to  secure  a 
creditor. —  5.  To  make  fast  or  firm:  as,  to  se- 
cure a  window ;  to  secure  the  hatches  of  a  ship. 
— 6.  To  seize  and  confine;  place  in  safe  cus- 
tody or  keeping:  as,  to  secure  a  prisoner. —  7. 
In  surg.,  to  seize  and  occlude  by  ligature  or 
othei'wise,  as  a  vein  or  an  artery,  to  prevent 
loss  of  blood  during  or  as  a  consequence  of  an 
operation. — 8.  To  get  hold  or  possession  of; 
make  one's  self  master  of ;  obtain;  gain:  as,  to 
secure  an  estate  for  a  small  sum ;  to  secure  the 
attention  of  an  audience;  to  secure  a  hearing 
at  court. 

They  adapted  their  tunes  exactly  to  the  nature  of  each 
person,  in  order  to  captivate  and  secure  him. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vi. 
The  beauteous  Lady  Tragabigzanda,  when  I  was  a  slaue 
to  the  Turkes,  did  all  she  could  to  secure  me. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  58. 
There  was  nothing  she  would  not  do  to  secure  her  cud. 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxl. 

9-f.  To  plight;  pledge;  assure Secure  piece,  a 

command  in  artillery  directing  that  the  plecebe  moved  in 
battery,  the  muzzle  depressed,  the  tomplon  inserted  in  the 
muzzle,  and  the  vent-cover  placed  on  the  vent.—  To  se- 
cure arms,  to  hold  a  rifle  or  musket  with  the  muzzle 
down,  and  the  lock  well  up  under  the  arm,  the  object  be- 
ing to  guard  the  weapon  bom  the  wet. 
securefult  (se-ktir'fuL),  a.  [Irreg.  <  secure  + 
-ful.]    Protecting. 

I  well  know  the  ready  right-hand  charge, 
I  know  the  left,  and  every  away  of  my  secureful  targe. 
Chapman,  Hiad,  vli.  209. 

In  a  secure  manner. 
(a)  Without  care  or  thought  of  evil  or  danger ;  with  con- 
fidence; confidently. 

Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neighbour,  seeing  he  dwell- 
eth  securely  by  thee.  foov.  iii  29. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not^  but  securely  perish. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  11. 1.  266. 

(6)  Without  risk  or  danger ;  in  security ;  safely :  as,  to  lie 
securdy  bidden. 


securely 

The  excellent  nocturnal  QoTernment  of  our  City  ol  Lon- 
don, where  one  may  pass  and  repass  aeeurely  all  Hours  of 
the  Nightj  if  he  gives  good  Words  to  the  Watch. 

HoweU,  Letters,  I.  i.  17. 
(«)  Firmly ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  failure  or  ac- 
cident ;  so  that  loss,  escape,  injury,  or  damage  may  not 
result :  as,  to  fasten  a  thing  securely;  lashed  securely  to 
the  rigging. 

Even  gnats,  if  they  rest  on  the  glands  [otDrosera  ro-  _„„„_j i_  /  -  i  -/  •       1    %  a  i,     4.1       4>  ii,« 

twjMiiroJia]  with  their  delicate  feet,  are  quickly  and  secure-  SeCUTipalp  (se-ku  n-palp),  n.     A  beetle  of  the 
ly  embraced.  Darwin,  Inseotiv.  Plants,  p.  264.     section  Securipalm. 
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flowers  of  a  rudimentary  ovary  which  is  often  long  and  two- 
or  three-cleft.  It  includes  about  8  species,  natives  of  South 
America,  Spain,  and  Africa,  and  of  other  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  They  are  branching  shrubs,  bearing 
small  entire  alternate  leaves,  and  numerous  small  stami- 
nate  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  with  the  few  pistillate  flow- 
ers borne  on  longer  stalks,  on  separate  plants  or  on  the 
same.  &  ratida  is  the  myrtle  of  Tahiti  and  Mauritius, 
sometimes  cultivated  for  its  white  flowers. 


securement  (sf-kui'ment),  ».     [<  secure  + 
-ment.  Cf.  surement.']   If.  Security;  protection. 
They,  like  Judas,  desire  death;  .  .  .  Cain,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  a  seeurement  from 
't  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  securing,  obtaining,  or  making 
sure. 

The  secmrement  ...  of  perpetual  protection. 

The  Centwry,  XXVI.  476. 

secureness  (sf-kOr'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
secure  or  safe .  (a)  The  feeling  of  security ;  confidence 
of  safety ;  exemption  from  fear ;  hence,  want  of  vigilance 
or  caution. 

Which  omission  was  a  strange  neglect  and  secureness  to 
my  understanding. 

Bacon,  Letters  (1657),  p.  2a    (Latham.) 
(p)  Safety;  security. 

securer  (se-kur'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
secures  or  protects. 

securicula  (sek-u-rik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  securiculse 
(-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  seciiris,  an  ax  or  hatchet 
with,  a  broad  edge,  <  seeare,  cut:  see  secant, 
and  cf .  saw''-,  scythe,  from  the  same  ult.  root.] 
A  little  ax ;  s^eeifically,  a  votive  offering,  amu- 
let, or  toy  having  the  shape  of  an  ax-head,  with 
a  tongue  or  with  an  entire  handle  attached. 

Securidaca  (sek-u-rid'a-ka),  n.  [NL.  (Eivinus, 
1699),  <  L.  sec«n(iaca,  an' erroneous  reading  of 
aecuriclata,  a  weed  growing  among  lentils,  fern, 
(sc.  herba)  of  secwriclatus,  shaped  Uke  a  hatchet, 
<  securicula,  a  hatchet,  a  little  ax :  see  securic- 
ula.'] If.  A  former  genus  of  plants:  same  as 
Secwrigera. — 3.  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants 
(LinnsBus,  1753),  of  the  order  Polygalese.  it  is 
characterized  by  two  large,  wing-shaped  sepals,  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  and  a  samaroid  or  crested  fruit  usually  with 
a  long  wing.  There  are  about  80  species,  natives  of  the 
tropics,  mostly  in  America,  with  4  or  5  in  Africa  or  Asia. 
They  are  shrubs,  often  of  climbing  habit,  with  alternate 
leaves  and  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  of  violet,  red, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers.  Many  South  American  species 
climb  upon  trees  to  a  great  height,  and  are  very  beautiful 
in  fiower.  5.  limgipeduncuLa;kb  (Lopfiostylis  pcUlida,  etc.) 
is  a  shrub  of  the  Zambesi  region,  5  or  10  feet  high,  form- 
ing impenetrable  thickets  near  water,  and  contains  a 
very  tough  fiber,  there  used  for  fish-lines  and  for  nets.  See 
bttaze-JilKr. 

securifer  (se-ku'ri-f6r),  TO.  [K.'L.secwrifer:  see 
Securifera.'^  A  hymenopterous  insect  of  the 
division  Securifera;  a  securiferous  insect,  as  a 
saw-fly. 

Securifera  (sek-u-rif' e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  seourifer,  ax-beari'ug,  <  secviris,  an  ax,  + 
ferre  =  B.  fteari.]  In  LatreUle's  system  of  clas- 
sification, the  first 
family  of  Bymenop- 
tera,  divided  into 
two  tribes,  Tenthre- 
dirddsB  and  XJroee- 
rata,  the  saw-fljes 
and  horntails.  It  in- 
cluded the  forms  with 
sessfle  abdomen,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  Teretyrardia  of  modem  systems.  (See 
Terelyramlia.)   Also  called  Phytopkaga,  Semfera,  and  Ses- 


Securi/era. 

Saws  of  Saw-fly  l^Lofihyrus  suffu- 

j«j),  greatly  enlarged. 


securiferous  (sek-u-rif' e-ms),  a.  [As  seewrifer 
-f-  -(MS.'\    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Securifera. 

securiform  (se-ku'ri-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  secwris,  an 
ax,  +  forma, 'form.]  1.  Shaped  like  an  ax  or 
a  hatchet;  dolabriform. —  2.  In  emtom.,  subtri- 
angular  or  trapezoidal  and  attached  by  one  of 
the  acute  angles,  as  a  joint  or  other  part. 

Securigera  (sek-ii-rij'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de 
CandoUe,  1815),  from  the  shape  of  the  pod;  < 
L.  securis,  a  knife,  +  gerere,  bear.]  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  of  the  suborder  Papiliona- 
cese  and  tribe  Lotese.  it  is  characterized  by  the  elon- 
gated linear  flat  and  tapering  pod,  which  is  nearly  or  quite 
indehiscent,  is  curved  and  sickle-shaped,  and  has  broadly 
thickened  margins.  The  flowers  bear  a  short,  broad,  and 
somewhat  two-lipped  calyx,  a  nearly  circular  banner-petal, 
an  incurved  keel,  diadelphous  stamens,  and  a  sessile  ovary 
with  numerous  ovules  which  ripen  into  fiat  squarish  seeds. 
The  only  species,  S.  CoronUla,  a  smooth,  spreading  herb,  is  a 
native  of  t^e  Mediterranean  region.  See  hatchet-vdch  and 
axfltch. 

Securinega  (sek-u-rin'f-ga),  n.  [NL.  (Jussieu, 
1789),  alluding  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood, 
which  withstands  the  ax ;  <  L.  securis,  a  knife, 
an  ax,  +  nego,  deny.]  A  genus  of  apetalous 
plants  of  the  order  EuphorTnacese  and  tribe  Phyl- 
lanfhex.  it  resembles  Phyttanthitsia  habit  and  charac- 
ter, but  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  in  the  staminate 


Securipalpi  (se-ku-ri-pal'pi),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1825),  ^L.  securis,  an  ax,  +  NL.  palpus, 
q.  v.]  In  Coleoptera,  a  group  corresponding  to 
Stephens's  t&rauj  Melandryidee,  and  character- 
ized by  the  large  size  of  the  three  terminal 
joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  which  are  often 
serrated  and  deflexed.    .Also  called  Serripalpi, 

securitanf  (sf-kii'ri-tan),  n.  [<  security  +  -am.] 
One  who  dwells  in  fancied  security.     [Bare.] 

The  sensual  securitan  pleases  himself  e  in  the  conceits  of 
his  owne  peace.  Bp,  BaU,  Sermons.    (LttSwm.) 

securite  (sek'u-rit),  n.  [A  trade-name.]  A 
modem  high  explosive,  said  to  consist  of  26 
parts  of  metadiuitrobenzol  and  74  parts  of 
ammonium  nitrate.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  emitting 
the  odor  of  nitrobenzol.  There  are  also  said  to.be  three 
modifications,  respectively  containing  trinitrobenzol,  di- 
nitronaphthalene,  and  trinltronaphthalene.  Also  called 
secwfit. 

security  (sf-kii'ri-ti),  n.;  pi.  securities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  security  =  Sp.  seguridad  =  Pg.  seguridade 
=  It.  sicuritcl,  sicurtct,  <  L.  securHa(t-)s,  free- 
dom from  care,  <  seeurus,  free  from  care:  see 
secure.  Cf .  surety,  a  doublet  of  security,  as  sure 
is  of  secure.']  1.  The  state  of  being  secure. 
(a)  Freedom  from  care,  anxiety,  or  apprehension ;  confi- 
dence of  safety ;  hence,  unconcemedness ;  carelessness ; 
heedlessness ;  over-confidence. 

And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  ill.  5.  32. 

The  last  daughter  of  pride  is  delicacy,  imder  which  is 
contained  gluttony,  luxury,  sloth,  and  security. 

Nash,  Christ's  Tears  Over  Jerusalem,  p.  137.    (Trencli.) 

The  army,  expecting  from  the.  king's  illness  a  speedy 
order  to  return,  conversed  of  nothing  else  within  their 
camp,  with  that  kind  of  security  as  if  they  had  already  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  home. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  37. 
,(b)  Freedom  from  annoyance,  harm,  danger,  or  loss ;  safety. 

The  people  neither  vsed  vs  well  nor  ill,  yet  for  our  ee- 
ewritie  we  tooke  one  of  their  petty  Kings,  and  led  him 
bound  to  conduct  vs  the  way. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 196. 

What  greater  security  can  we  have,  than  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness? 

Bp.  Attertury,  Sermons,  II.  xxii. 

The  right  of  personal  securitj/ is, .  .  .  that  no  person,  ex- 
cept on  impeachment,  and  in  cases  arising  in  the  military 
and  naval  service,  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  or  for  any  ofEence  above  the 
common-law  degree  of  petit  larceny,  unless  he  shall  have 
been  previously  charged  on  the  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury ;  that  no  person  shall  be  subject,  for  the 
same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ; 
nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself ;  and,  in  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury ;  and  upon  the  trial  he  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  tor  his  defence ;  and  as  a 
further  guard  against  abuse  and  oppression  in  criminal 
proceedings,  it  is  declared  that  excessive  bail  cannot  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  inflicted. 

Kent's  Commmtaries  (12th  ed.),  IL  12. 

2.  That  which  secures  or  makes  safe ;  protec- 
tion; defense;  guard. 

Anjou  is  neighbouring  upon  Normandy :  a  great  Security 
to  it,  if  a  Friend ;  and  as  great  a  Sanger,  if  an  Enemy. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  44. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  poor  families  that  live  here, 
and  are  in  perpetual  fear  of  the  Arabs,  against  whom 
their  poverty  is  their  best  security. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  i.  59. 
(a)  A  guaranty  or  pledge ;  something  given  or  deposited 
as  surety  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  an  obligatian, 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  like. 

This  is  no  time  to  lend  monKr,  especially  upon  bare 
friendship,  without  security.        Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ill.  1.  46. 
Ten.  'Well,  air,  jovi  security  f 
AmJ>.  Why,  sir,  two  diamonds  here. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  iv.  1. 

We  obliged  him  to  give  his  son  Mahomet  in  security  for 
his  behaviour  towards  us.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 46. 
n)  A  person  who  engages  or  pledges  himself  tor  the  per- 
formance of  another's  obligations ;  one  who  becomes  surety 
for  another. 

3.  An  evidence  of  debt  or  of  property,  as  a 
bond  or  a  certificate  of  stock:  as,  government 


sedately 

secutourf  (sek'u-tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sectour;  <  MB.  secutour,  secateur,  aeketowre,  sec- 
tour,  secture,  <  OF.  exeeutowr,  F.  exieutew,  an 
executor:  see  executor.]    An  executor. 

If  me  be  destaynede  to  dye  at  Dryghtyns  wylle, 
I  charge  the  my  sektmir,  chefle  of  alle  other, 
To  mynystre  my  mobles. 

Jtorte.4rtA«»«(E.E.T.S.),  1.666. 

Uery.  Who  shall  your  goodes  possesse? 
Jtoyiter.  Thou  shalt  be  my  sectour,  and  haue  all  more 
and  lesse.  Uddll,  Bolster  Doister,  ill.  3. 

sed^t,  It.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seed. 

sed2  (sed),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  line  of  silk, 
gut,  or  hair  by  which  a  fish-hook  is  fastened  to 
the  line ;  a  snood.  J.W.Collins.    [Maine.] 

sedan  (sf-dan'),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  named  from 
Sedan,  a  town  in  northeastern  France.  Cf.  F. 
sedan,  cloth  made  at  Sedan.]  !•.  -A-  covered 
chair  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  one  per- 
son who  sits  within  it,  the  inolosure  being 
therefore  of  much  greater  height  than  width: 
it  is  borne  on  two  poles,  which  pass  through 


Exchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckoned  the  sur- 
est and  most  sacred  of  all  securities.        Sisift,  Examiner. 

Collateral,  heritable,  peisonal  secoritr.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—meftment  In  security.  See  in/eftmeiU.— 
To  go  secuiil7.  See  go.— To  marshal  securities. 
SeemaraAoJl. 


Sedan. 

rings  secured  to  the  sides,  and  usually  by  two 
bearers.  These  chairs  were  first  introduced  in  western 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  (first  seen  in  England  in 
1581,  aud  regularly  used  there  from  1634),  but  their  use  was 
greatly  extended  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  were 
the  common  means  of  transportation  tor  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  cities  of  England  and  France.  The;f  were 
often  elaborately  decorated,  with  paintings  by  artists  of 
note,  panels  of  vemis  Martin,  and  the  like,  and  lined  with 
elegant  silks.  Similar  chairs,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  or  more  bearers,  have  long  been  in  use  in  China. 

It  your  wife  be  the  gentle  woman  0'  the  house,  sir,  shee  's 

now  gone  forth  in  one  o'  the  new  Hand-litters :  what  call 

yee  i^  a  Sedan.  Brome,  The  Sparagus  Garden,  iv.  10. 

Close  mewed  in  their  sedanx,  for  fear  of  air; 

And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 

Dryden^  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  L  186. 

Sedans,  from  hence  [Naples]  brought  first  into  England 
by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb.         Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  8, 1645. 

2.  A  hand-barrow  with  a  deep  basket-like  bot- 
tom made  of  barrel-hoops,  used  to  carry  fish. 
It  has  been  used  since  the  eighteenth  century  to  carry  fish 
from  the  beach  over  the  sand  to  the  flakes.  [Provincetown, 
Massachusetts.] 

Sedan  black.    See  hlack. 

sedan-chair  (sf-dan'char),  n.   Same  as  sedan,  1. 

When  not  walking,  ladies  used  either  a  coach  or  sedan 
chair,  and  but  seldom  rode  on  horseback. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  98. 

sedant  (se'dant),  a.  [F.  "sedant,  <  L.  seden(t-)s, 
sitting:  aee'sedent,  s^ant.]  In  'her.,  same  as 
s^ant. 

sedate  (se-daf),  a.  [=  It.  sedato,  <  L.  sedatus, 
composed,  calm,  pp.  of  sedare,  settle,  causal  of 
sedere, sit,  =  E. sit;  sees**.]  Quiet;  composed; 
placid;  serene;  serious;  undisturbed  by  pas- 
sion :  as,  a  sedate  temper  or  deportment. 
With  countenance  calm,  and  soul  sedaU. 

Dryden,  iBneid,  ix.  999. 

The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fleriness  of 
temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate. 

Addison,  Kemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  373). 

He  was  about  forty-eight— of  St  sedate  look,  something 
approaching  to  gravity. 

5toni«,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  78. 
A  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate, 
And,  in  its  movements,  circumspect  and  slow. 

Wordmarth,  Excursion,  vi. 
When  he  touched  a  lighter  string,  the  tones,  though 
pleasingly  modulated,  were  still  sedaJte. 

Gigord,  Introd.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  1. 
=S]m.  Imperturbable,  serious,  staid, 
sedatet,  v-i-    [i  sedate,  a.]    To  oabn;  compose. 
To  sedate  these  contests.    Dr.  John  Owen,  Works,  VIII. , 
[pref.,p.  4S.   pf-andQ.) 

sedately  (s6-dat'li),  adv.    In  a  sedate  manner; 
calmly;  serenely;  without  mental  agitation. 
She  took  the  kiss  sedately.  Tennyson,  Maud,  x!L  i. 


sedateness 

sedateness  (sf-dafnes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  sedate ;  calmness  of  mind,  manner,  or 
countenance;  composure;  placidity;  serenity; 
tranquillity:  as,  sedote»ess  of  temper;  sedateness 
of  countenance. 

There  1b  a  particular  eedateneea  In  their  conversation  and 
hebavlouT  that  qualifies  them  for  council. 

Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

sedation  (sf-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sedatio(n-),  an  al- 
laying or  o'almingj'  <  sedare,  pp.  sedatus,  settle, 
appease :  see  secjafe.]     The  act  of  calming. 

The  unevennesB  of  the  earth  is  clearly  Providence.  For 
since  it  is  not  any  fixed  sedation,  but  a  fioatiog  mild  varie- 
ty that  pleaseth,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  it  have  all  their 
special  use.  Feltha/m,  Resolves,  ii.  86. 

sedative  (sed'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  sedatif, 
P.  s4daUf=  8p.  Pg.  It.  sedaUvo,  <  NL.  *sedaU- 
vns,  <  L.  sedare,  pp.  sedatus,  compose :  see  se- 
date.^ I.  a.  Tending  to  calm,  tranquilize,  or 
soothe;  specifically,  m  med.,  having  the  power 
of  allaying  or  assuaging  irritation,  irritamlity, 

or  pain.— Sedative  salt,  boracio  acid.— Sedative  wa- 
ter, a  lotion  composed  of  ammonia,  spirit  of  camphor, 
salt,  and  water. 

II,  n.  Whatever  soothes,  allays,  or  assuages ; 
specifically,  a  medicine  or  a  medical  appliance 
which  has  the  property  of  allaying  irritation, 
irritability,  or  pain. 

All  its  little  griefs  soothed  by  natural  sedativei. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  vi. 

Cardiac  sedatives,  medicines  which  reduce  the  heart's 
action,  such  as  veratria,  aconite,  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc. 

sede^ti  ™-  and  "•    ^  obsolete  form  of  seed. 

sede^i.    A  Middle  English  form  of  said. 

se  defendendo  (se  de-fen-den'do).  [L.:  se,  abl. 
of  pers.  pron.  3d  pers.  sing. ;  defendendo,  abl. 
sing,  of  gerundive  of  defendere,  avert,  ward  off: 
see  defend."]  In  toio,  in  defending  himself:  the 
plea  of  a  person  charged  with  slaying  another 
that  he  committed  the  act  in  his  own  defense. 

sedellt, ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  schedule. 

sedent  (se'dent),  a.  [<  L.  seden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  se- 
dere,  sit:  see  «»*.]     Sitting;  inactive;  at  rest. 

Sedentaria  (sed-en-ta'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi. of  L.  sedentarms,  sedentary:  see  sedentary.'] 
1.  In  Lamarck's  classification  (1801-12),  one 
of  three  orders  of  ArmeUda,  distinguished  from 
^podaand^mtemwfto,  and  containing  the  seden- 
tary or  tubicolous  worms :  opposed  to  Errantia. 
—  2.  The  sedentary  spiders:  same  as  Seden- 
twrise. —  3.  A  suborder  of  peritriohous  ciliate 
infusorians,  containing  those  which  are  seden- 

■  tary,  as  the  VorUeeUidse:  distinguished  from 
NatanUa. 

Sedentarise  (sed-en-ta'ri-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,fem. 
pi.  of  L.  sedentarms,  sedentary:  see  sedentary.] 
A  division  of  Ara/neina,  containing  those  spi- 
ders that  spin  webs  in  which  to  lie  in  wait  for 
their  prey ;  the  sedentary  spiders :  opposed  to 
Errantia.  It  includes  several  modem  families, 
and  many  of  the  most  familiar  species. 

sedentarily  (sed'en-ta-ri-U),  adv.  In  a  seden- 
tary manner.    Imp.  JJiet. 

sedentariness  (sed'en-ta-ri-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  the  habit  of  being  sedentary. 

Those  that  live  in  great  towns  .  .  .  are  inclined  to  pale- 
ness, which  may  be  imputed  to  their  sedeniairiness,  or  want 
of  motion ;  for  they  seldom  stir  abroad. 

L.  Addison,  West  Barbary  (1671),  p.  113. 

sedentary  (sed'en-ta-ri),  a.  and  n..  [<  OF.  seden- 
taire,  F.  sSdentaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sedentario,  <  L. 
sedentarms,  sedentary,  sitting,  <  seden{t-)s,  ppr. 
ot  sedere,  sit:  see  sedent.]  I.  a.  1.  Sitting;  be- 
ing or  continuing  in  a  sitting  posture ;  working 
habitually  in  a  sitting  posture.     [Bare.] 

She  sits  unmoved,  and  freezes  to  a  stone. 

But  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien 

Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 

When  the  text  of  Homer  had  once  become  frozen  and 
settled,  no  man  could  take  liberties  with  it  at  the  risk  of 
being  tripped  up  himself  on  its  glassy  surface,  and  landed 
in  a  lugubrious  sedentary  posture,  to  the  derision  of  all 
critics.  -De  Qtdnaey,  Homer,  i. 

Hence— (a)  Fixed ;  settled ;  permanent ;  remaining  in  the 
same  place.  ,     , 

The  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congress.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv. 

(6)  Inactive ;  idle ;  sluggish  :  as,  a  sedentary  life. 

The  great  Bxpence  it  [travel  upon  the  king's  service] 
will  require,  being  not  to  remain  sedentmy  in  one  Place  as 
other  Agents,  but  to  be  often  in  itinerary  Motion. 

Howell,  letters,  I.  iv.  25. 
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a  TotUer,  polyp,  cirriped,  mollusk,  ascidian,  etc. ;  specifi- 
cally, belonging  to  the  Sedentaria.  (6)  Encysted  and  mo- 
tionless or  quiescent^  as  a  protozoan.  Compare  restijig- 
sptyre. 

2.  Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most  of 
the  time  in  a  sitting  posture ;  hence,  secluded. 

But,  of  all  the  barbarians,  this  humour  would  be  least 
seen  in  the  Egyptians :  whose  sages  were  not  sedentary 
scholastic  sophists,  like  the  Grecian,  but  men  employed 
and  busied  in  the  public  affairs  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment. Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iii.  §  4. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  requiring  continuance 
in  a  sitting  posture :  as,  a  sedentary  profession ; 
the  sedentary  life  of  a  scholar. 

Sedentary  and  within-door  arts,  and  delicate  manufac- 
tures (that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm),  have 
in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition. 
Baean,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms,  etc.  (ed.  1887). 

4.  Kesulting  from  inactivity  or  much  sitting. 

Till  length  of  years 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs. 

Xaton,  S.  A.,  1.  671. 

II.  n.;  Tp\.  sedentaries  (-riz).  1.  A  sedentary 
person;  one  of  sedentary  habits. — 2.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Sedentarix;  a  sedentary  spider. 
sederunt  (se-de'mnt).  [Taken  from  records 
orig.  kept  in  Latin :  L.  sedertmt,  3d  pers.  pi.  perf . 
ind.  of  sedere,  sit:  see  sedent.]  1.  There  sat: 
a  word  used  in  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  courts 
and  other  bodies  in  noting  that  such  and  such 
members  were  present  and  composed  the  meet- 
ing: as,  sederunt  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  etc.  (that  is,  there 
sat  or  were  present  A.  B.,  0.  D.,  etc.).  Hence 
— 2.  ».  A  single  sitting  or  meeting  of  a  court ; 
also,  a  more  or  less  formal  meeting  or  sitting  of 
any  association,  society,  or  company  of  men. 

'Tis  a  pity  we  have  not  Burns's  own  account  of  that  long 
sederunt.  J.  Wilson. 

That  fable  ...  of  there  being  an  Association  . . .  which 
.  .  .  met  at  the  Baron  D'Holbach's,  there  had  its  blue- 
light  aetferunfs,  and  published  Transactions,  .  .  .  wafland 
remains  nothing  but  a  fable.  Carlyle,  Diderot. 

Acts  of  Sederunt,  (a)  Ordinances  of  the  Scottish  Court  of 
Session,  under  authority  of  the  statute  1610,  xciii.,  by  which 
the  court  is  empowered  to  make  such  regulation  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  ordering  of  processes  and  the  expediting 
of  justice.  The  Acts  of  Sederunt  are  recorded  in  books 
called  Books  of  Sederunt,  (b)  A  Scotch  statute  of  1692  re- 
lating to  the  formalities  of  publicity  in  conveying  lands. 

sedes  impedita  (se'dez  im-pe-di'ta).  [L.: 
sedes,  a  seat ;  impedita,  f em.  of  impeditus,  pp. 
of  impedire,  entangle,  hinder,  hold  fast :  see  im- 
pede, impedite.]  A  term  of  canon  law  to  desig- 
nate a  papal  or  an  episcopal  see  when  there  is  a 
partial  cessation  by  the  inoumbent  of  his  epis- 
copal duties. 

sedes  vacans  (se'dez  va'kanz).  [L. :  sedes,  a 
seat;  vacans,  ppr.  of  vacare,  be  vacant:  see  va- 
cant.] A  term  of  canon  law  to  designate  a  pa- 
pal or  an  episcopal  see  when  absolutely  vacant. 

sedgei  (aej)  n.  [Also  dial,  (common  in  early 
mod.  B.  use)  seg;  <  ME.  segge,  segg,  <  AS.  secg 
=  MD.  segghe  =  ML(jr.  LG.  segge,  sedge,  lit. 
'  cutter,'  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves ; 
<  Teut.  ■/  seg,  sag,  cut :  see  saw^.  Of.  Ir.  seasg, 
seisg  =  W.  hesg,  sedge.  For  the  sense,  of.  E. 
sword-grass;  F.  gla/ieul,  <  L.  gladiolus,  a  small 
sword,  sword-lily,  flag  (see  gladiolus);  G. 
sohmerUl,  sword-lily,  schwertel-gras,  sedge,   < 
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schwert,  a  sword.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Carex, 
an  extensive  genus  of  grass-Hke  cyperaceous 
plants.  The  name  is  thence  extended,  especially  in  the 
plural,  to  the  order  Cyperaeex,  the  sedge  family.  In  pop- 
ular use  it  is  loosely  comprehensive  of  numerous  flag- 
like, rush-like,  or  grassy  plants  growing  in  wet  places. 
See  Carex  and  Cyperacese. 

The  meads,  the  orchards,  and  the  primrose-lanes. 
Instead  of  sedge  and  reeds,  bear  sugai'-canes. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 103. 
Thirtie  or  tortie  of  the  Kapahanocks  had  so  accommo- 
dated themselues  with  branches,  as  we  tooke  them  for  lit- 
tle bushes  growing  among  the  sedge. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 185. 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  41. 

Bea^-sedge.  See  Mhynchospora.—MyTtle  sedge.  See 
myrtle. —  Sweet  sedge.  Same  as  meeet-flag.  (See  also 
cottoTi-sedge,  hcummer-sedge,  nvt-sedge.) 

sedg[e^  (sej), «.  [A  var.  of  siege  (ME.  sege),  seat, 
sitting:  see  siege.]  A  flock  of  herons  or  bit- 
terns, sometimes  of  cranes.  =Syn.  Covey,  etc.  See 
Jlacki. 

sedge-bird  (sej'berd),  n.  A  sedge-warbler. 
Tarrell. 

sedged  (sejd),  a.  [<  sedge^  +  -ed^.]  Composed 
of  flags  or  sedge. 

You  nymphs,  called  Kaiads,  of  the  windring  brooks, 
With  your  sedged  crowns  and  ever-harmless  looks. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 129. 

sedge-flat  (sej'flat),  n.  A  tract  of  land  lying 
below  ordinary  high-water  mark,  on  which  a 
coarse  or  long  sedge  grows  which  cattle  will 
not  eat. 

sedge-hen  (sej'hen),  n.  Same  as  marsh-hen  (6). 
[Maryland  and  Virginia.] 

"I've  never  flshed  there,"  Dick  interrupted ;  "but  last 
fall  I  shot  over  it  with  Matt^  and  we  had  grand  sport.  We 
got  forty- two  sedge-hsns,  on  a  high  tide." 

St.  Nicholas,  XVn.  638. 

sedge-marine  (sei'mgrren'O,  «•  The  sedge- 
warbler.    C.  Swainson.    [Local,  Bng.] 

sedge-warbler  (sej'wftr'blSr),  n.  An  acro- 
eephaUne  bird;  a  kind  of  reed-warbler,  specifi- 
cally ySyJwia  or  Calamoherpe  or  Salicaria  or  Acro- 
cephalus  phragmitis,  oiA.  schmnobsenus,  a  sedge- 
brrd  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 


I  imputed  . 
living. 


their  corpulency  to  a  sedentary  way  of 
Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Iviii. 


(c)  In  zoSl.:  (1)  Abiding  in  one  place ;  not  migratory,  as 
a  btod.  (2)  Fixed  in  a  tube ;  not  errant,  as  a  worm ; 
belonging  to  the  Sedentaria.  (3)  Spinning  a  web  and  ly- 
ing in  wait,  as  a  spider ;  belonging  to  the  Sedentanse.  (4) 
Afaxed ;  attached ;  not  free-swimming,  as  an  inf usorian, 


Sedges. 


T,  the  male  plant  of  Carix  sctrtotdiaj  <i,  the  female  plant  of  Ca- 
rd scirfotdia;  3,  the  inflorescence  ot  Carex  ^'ff^'-f^-f^ 
inflorescence  oi  Carex  crinita:  5,  .«:''™»"%™"  ?f '•■  J- '^fjlfo 
nr.xa,.-r(^x  axis !  5^.  btact  I  /^  perigynmm  }  ^,  rachis,  ^,  innt). 
»?frait';^Sthep«te5SoVcj«:rS/«*<.,-  S.abract,  ^.pen- 
gynium  of  C.  crmita;  d,  the  achene ;  e,  a  bract. 


Sedge-warbler  {Acrocefihalus  fihra£miiis). 

Africa,  about  5  inches  long,  rufous-brown  above 
and  biiffy-brown  below,  frequenting  sedgy  and 
reedy  places.  There  are  many  other  species  of  this 
genus,  all  sharing  the  name.  Also  called  reed-warbler, 
reed-wren,  sedge-wren,  etc.  See  reed-thrush,  and  quotation 
under  reelffr,  2. 

sedge-wren  (sej'ren),  n.   Same  as  sedge-warhler. 

sedgy  (sej'i),  a.  l<sedgeT^  +  -y^.]  l.Oforper- 
tainmg  to  sedge :  as,  a  sedgy  growth. 

If  they  are  wild-ducks,  parboil  them  with  a  large  carrot 
(out  to  pieces)  inside  of  each,  to  draw  out  the  fishy  or 
sedgy  taste.  Miss  Leslie,  Cook-book  (ed.  1864),  p.  94. 

2.  Overgrown  or  bordered  with  sedge. 

Gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank.      Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 98. 

To  the  right  lay  the  sedgy  point  of  Blackwell's  Island, 
drest  in  the  fresh  garniture  of  living  green. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  116. 

sedigitated  (se-dij'i-ta-ted),  a.  [<  L.  sedigitus, 
having  six  fingers  on  one  hand,<  sex,  six  (=E. 
six),  -t-  digitus,  a  finger  (see  digit),  +  -ate^  + 
-ed^.]    Same  as  sexdigitate.    Darwin. 

sedile  (se-di'le),  n. ;  pi.  sedilia  (-dU'i-a).  [L. 
sedile,  a  seat,  bench,  <  sedere,  sit :  see  sit.]  Ec- 
cles.,  one  of  the  seats  within  the  sanctuary  pro- 
vided originally  or  specifically  for  the  celebrant 
of  the  mass  (or  holy  communion)  and  his  assis- 
tants. The  sedilia  are  typically  three  in  number,  for  the 
use  of  the  priest,  the  deacon,  and  the  subdeacon,  and  m 
England  are  often  recesses  constructed  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel,  and  generally  enriched  with  carving.  The 
name  is  sometimes  also  used  lor  non-structural  seats  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose.  The  singular  sedile  is  little  used. 
See  cut  on  following  page. 

Sedillot's  operation.    See  operation. 


sediment 


Sedilia,  Southwell  Minster,  England. 

sediment  (sed'i-ment),  n.  [<  OF.  sediment,  F. 
sidiment = Sp.  Pg.  It.  sedimento,  <  L.  sedimenium, 
a  settling,  subsidence,  <  sedere,  sit,  settle,  =  E. 
sit:  see  sit.'\  The  matter  which  settles  to  the 
■bottom  of  water  or  any  other  liquid;  settlings; 
lees ;  dregs ;  in  geol.,  detrital  material  meehani- 
cally  suspended  in  or  deposited  from  water;  the 
material  of  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  are 
composed. 

It  is  not  bare  agitatioiij  but  the  sedirneTd  at  the  bottom, 

that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.  South,  Sermons. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  attempted  to  calculate  the 

amounts  of  sediment  worn  off  by  various  great  rivers  from 

the  surface  of  the  regions  drained  by  them. 

J.  Fwke,  Evolutionist,  p.  18. 
■    LatericeouB  sediment.    See  laterleema. 
Sedimental  (sed-i-men'tal),  a.     [<  sediment  + 
-aZ.]   Pertaining  to  or  of  iihe  nature  of  sediment 
or  dregs. 

For  if  the  ratified  and  azure  body  of  this  lower  heaven 

be  folded  up  like  a  scroll  of  parchment,  then  much  more 

this  drossy,  feculent,  and  eedimental  earth  shall  be  burnt. 

£ev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  336. 

sedimentary  (sed-i-men'ta-ri),  a.  [=  F.  s4di- 
mentaire;  as  sediment  +  -ary.'j  In  geol.,  formed 
by  deposition  of  materials  previously  held  in 
suspension  by  water:  nearly  synonymous  with 
aqueous,  A  rock  is  Tnassive  when  it  has  no  stracture 
indicating  an  aqueous  origin ;  it  is  sedvm&ntary  when  its 
appearance  indicates  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  detritus  of 
other  rocks,  eroded  and  carried  away  by  watery  currents, 
to  be  deposited  in  another  place.  All  sedimentary  rocks 
are  made  up  of  the  fragments  of  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth,  of  eruptive  materials  which  hare  come  up  through 
this  crust  from  below,  or  of  other  sedimentary  beds  which, 
having  been  deposited,  have  again  in  their  turn  been 
subjected  to  erosion  and  redeposition.  It  is  in  sedimen- 
tary rocks  that  organic  remains  are  found ;  in  the  original 
crust  of  the  earth,  or  in  volcanic  materials,  traces  of  life 
could  not  be  expected  to  occur. — Sedimentary  cata- 
ract, a  soft  cataract,  in  which  the  denser  parts  have  sub- 
sided. 
sedimentation  (sed^i-men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  «ed- 
im,ent  +  -ation."]  The  deposition  of  sediment; 
the  accumulation  of  earthy  sediment  to  form 
strata. 
sediment-collector  (sed'i-ment-ko-lek"tpr),  n. 
Any  apparatus  in  vessels  containing  fluids  for 
receiving  deposits  of  sediment  and  impurities, 
with  provision  for  their  removal. 
sedition  (sf-dish'on),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sedicion;  <'ME.  sedicioim,  <  OF.  sedition,  sedi- 
cion,  F.  sMition  =  Pr.  sedicio  =  Sp.  sedicion  = 
Pg.  sedigSo  =  It.  sedizione,  <  L.  seditio{nr-),  dis- 
sension, civil  discord,  sedition,  lit.  'a  going 
apart,'  hence  dissension,  <  *sedire  (notused),^ 
apart,  <  sed-,  apart,  +  ire,  go :  see  iieri,  etc.  CE. 
ambition,  rediUon,  transition.']  A  factious  com- 
motion in  a  state;  the  stirring  up  of  such  a 
commotion;  incitement  of  discontent  against 
government  and  disturbance  of  public  tran- 
quillity, as  by  inflammatory  speeches  or  writ- 
ings, or  acts  or  language  tending  to  breach  of 
public  order:  as,  to  stir  up  a  sediUon;  a  speech 
or  pamphlet  abounding  in  sedition.  5«dife'o»,  which 
is  not  strictly  a  legal  term,  comprises  such  offenses  against 
the  authority  of  the  state  as  do  not  amount  to  treason,  lor 
want  of  an  overt  act.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  the  oif  ense 
of  sedition  that  it  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  state 
or  its  authority  in  its  entire  extent.  Thus,  there  are  se- 
ditious assemblies,  seditions  libels,  etc.,  as  well  as  direct 
and  indirect  threats  and  acts  amounting  to  sedition — all 
of  which  are  punishable  as  misdemeanors  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Thus  have  I  evermore  been  burdened  with  the  word 
of  sedition.  LaMmesr,  8d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

And  he  released  unto  them  him  that  for  seiilim  and 
murder  was  cast  into  prison.  Luke  xxiii.  25. 

If  the  Devil  himself  were  to  preach  sediixim  to  the 
world,  he  would  never  appear  otherwise  than  as  an  Angel 
of  Light.  SWlingfleet,  Sermons,  1.  vU. 
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The  hope  of  impunity  is  a  strong  incitement  to  sedition; 
the  dread  of  punishmenl^  a  proportionably  strong  dis- 
couragement to  it.  A.  Hamuton,  Federalist,  No.  26. 

Sedition  Act.     See  alien  and  sedition  laws,  under  alien. 
=Syn.  Mebellion,  Semlt,  etc.    See  inmrrection. 
sedltionary  (se-dish'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n.     [<  se- 
dition +  -ary.^    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  sedition ; 
seditious. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  seditionaries  (-riz).  An  inciter  or 
promoter  of  sedition. 

A  sediUonary  in  a  state,  or  a  schismatick  in  the  church, 
is  like  a  sulphureous  fiery  vapour  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  able  to  make  that  stable  element  reel  again. 

Bp.  HaU,  Kemains,  p.  71. 

seditious  (se-dish'us),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sedicious;  <'0P.  seditieux,  sedicieus,  F.  siditieux 
=  Sp.  Pg.  sedioioso  =  It.  sedizioso,  <  L.  seditio- 
sus,  factious,  seditious,  <  seditio(n-),  sedition : 
see  sediUon.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
sedition ;  tending  to  the  promotion  of  sedition : 
&s,  seditious striie;  sediWoMS  speech;  a,  seditious 
harangue. 

This  sedicious  conspiracye  was  not  so  secretly  kept,  nor 
so  closely  cloked.  Hall,  Henry  lY.,  an.  6. 

We  weaken  the  Beins  of  the  Government  of  our  selves 
by  not  holding  them  with  a  stricter  hand,  and  make  our 
Passions  more  seditious  and  turbulent  by  letting  them 
alone.  StiUingJUet,  Sermons,  III.  vii. 

It  was  enacted  "that  such  as  imagined  or  spoke  any 
seditious  or  scandalous  news,  rumours,  sayings,  or  tales  of 
the  King  or  the  Queen  should  be  set  upon  the  pillory  if 
it  fortuned  to  be  said  without  any  city  or  town  corpo- 
rate." Strype,  Memorials,  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 

2.  Engaged  in  sedition ;  guilty  of  sedition ;  ex- 
citing or  promoting  sedition :  as,  seditious  per- 
sons. 

While  they  lived  together  in  one  city,  their  numbers 
exposed  them  to  the  delusions  of  seditious  demagogues. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  406. 
=Syn.  Incendiary.    &eei7i»urrection. 

seditiously  (se-dish'us-li),  adv.  In  a  seditious 
manner;  with' sedition,    iocfce,  On  Toleration. 

seditiousness  (sf-dish'us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  seditious. 

Sedlitz  powder.  See  SeidUtz  powder,  under 
powder. 

seduce  (se-diis'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  seduced,  ppr. 
seducing.'  [=  P.  sHuire  =  Pr.  seduire  =  Sp.  se- 
dudr  =  Pg.  seduzvr  =  It.  sedurre,  seducere,  <  L. 
seduoere,  lead  apart  or  astray,  <  se-,  apart,  -I- 
dMcere,  lead:  see  eJ«c*.  Gt.  adduce,  cond/uce,  de- 
duce, etc.]  To  lead  aside  or  astray;  entice 
away  from  duty,  legal  obligation,  or  rectitude, 
as  by  promises,  bribes,  etc.;  corrupt;  specifi- 
cally, to  entice  (a  woman)  to  a  surrender  of 
chastity.    See  seduction,  2. 

For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce; 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 165. 

Beware  of  them,  Diana;  their  promises,  enticements, 
oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the 
things  they  go  under:  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by 
them.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  UL  6.  22. 

The  best  historians  of  later  times  have  been  seduced 
from  truth,  not  by  their  imagination,  but  by  their  reason. 

Maemday,  History. 
O  Popular  Ajpplause  I  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  agamst  thy  sweet  sedmsing  charms? 

Couiper,  Task,  ii.  482. 
=Syn.  Lwe,  Decoy,  eta.  Seea22urel,  and  list  under  entice. 
seduceable  (se-du'sa-bl),  a.    [<  seduce  +  -able.'] . 
Capable  of  being  seduced  or  led  astray;  seduci- 
ble. 

seducement  (se-dus'ment),  n.  [=  It.  seduci- 
mento;  as  seduhe  +  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  se- 
ducing; seduction. 

Conrt-madams, 
Daughters  of  my  sedijuxmmt. 

MiddZettm,  Game  at  Chess,  iv.  2. 

He  made  a  very  free  and  full  acknowledgement  of  his 
error  and  sed/ueement. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  n.  74. 

2.  The  means  employed  to  seduce;  the  arts  of 
flattery,  falsehood,  and  deception. 

'Twas  a  weak  Part  in  Eve  to  yield  to  the  Sedueement  of 
Satan ;  but  it  was  a  weaker  Thing  in  Adam  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  tempted  by  Eve.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  24. 

seducer  (sf-dii'sfer),  m.  [<  seduce  +  -eri.]  One 
who  seduces;  one  who  entices  another  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty ;  specifically,  one 
who,  by  solicitation,  flattery,  or  promises,  per- 
suades a  woman  to  surrender  her  chastity. 

Grantitme,  OkingI  .  .  .  otherwise  a  sedi^cer  flourishes, 
and  a  poor  maid  is  undone.       Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3.  146. 

God's  eye  sees  in  what  seat  there  sits,  or  in  what  cor- 
ner there  stands,  some  one  man  that  wavers  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  and  inclines  to  hearken  after  a  seducer. 

Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

seducible  (se-du'si-bl),  a.  [<  seduce  +  4ble.] 
Capable  of  being  seduced,  or  drawn  aside  from 
the  path  of  rectitude;  corruptible. 
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The  vicious  examples  of  ages  past  poison  the  curiosity  of 

these  present^  affording  a  hint  of  etn  unto  seducible  spirits. 

Wr  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  19. 

seducingljr  (sf-du'sing-li),  adv.  In  a  seducing 
or  seductive  manner. 

seducive  (se-da'siv),  a.  [<  seduce  -t-  -we.]  Se- 
ductive,    [bare.] 

There  is  John  Conrtland— ah  1  a  sedueCve  dog  to  drink 
with.  Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  I.  11. 

seduction  (sf-duk'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  seduction, 
F.  seduction  =  Pr.  seduction  =  Sp.  seduccion  = 
Pg.  seducgSo  =  It.  seduzione,  <  L.  seducUo(,n-), 
a  leading  astray,  <  seducere,  pp.  seduetus,  se- 
duce: see  seduce.']  1.  The  act  of  seducing; 
enticement,  especially  to  evil ;  seductive  influ- 
ences :  as,  the  seductions  of  wealth. 

The  seductions  of  such  Averroistic  pantheism  as  was 
preached  by  heretics  like  Amalric  of  Bena. 

"--,•«.  Brit.,  X.  549. 


2.  The  act  of  persuading  a  woman  to  surrender 
her  chastity. 

A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises  all  praise 
but  that  which  flows  from  the  approbation  of  her  own 
heart,  is,  morally  speaking,  out  of  reach  of  seduction. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Specifically,  in  Zaw;  (a)  The  tort  committed  against  a  wo- 
man, or  against  her  parent  or  master,  by  enticing  her  to 
surrender  her  chastity,  (p)  In  some  jurisdictions  (by  stat- 
ute), the  criminal  offense  of  so  doing,  especially  under 
promise  of  marriage. 

seductive  (sf-duk'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  seductive,  < 
L.  seduetus,  pp.  of  seducere,  lead  astray  (see 
seduce),  -I-  -ive.]  Tending  to  seduce  or  lead 
aside  or  astray;  apt  to  mislead  by  flattering 
appearances. 

Go,  splendid  sycophant!    No  more 
Display  thy  soft  seductive  arts. 

Lanffhome,  Fables  of  Flora,  i. 

seductively  (se-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  seduc- 
tive manner;  with  seduction. 
seductiveness  (sf-duk'tiv-nes),  n.  Seductive 
character,  influence,  or  tendency :  as,  the  seduc- 
ti/oeness  of  sin. 
seductor  (sf-duk'tor),  n.  [=  P.  sSducteur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  sediictor  =  It.  sedudtore,  <  LL.  seductor, 
a  misleader,  seducer,  <  L.  seducere,  pp.  sedue- 
tus, mislead,  seduce:  see  seduce.]  One  who 
seduces  or  leads  astray;  a  leader  of  sedition. 
[Bare.] 

To  suppress 
This  bold  seductor. 

Massinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  iL  2. 

seductress  (se-dnk'tres),  n.  [<  seductor  +  -ess.] 
A  female  seducer;  a  woman  who  leads  a  man 
astray.    Imp.  Diet. 

sedulity  (se-du'li-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  sed/ulite  =  It. 
sedulita,  ^ii.seduUta(t-)s,Bedvloasn.eB8,  assidu- 
ity, <  sedulus,  sedulous:  see  sedulous.]  Sedu- 
lous care  and  diligence ;  diligent  and  assiduous 
application;  constant  attention;  unremitting 
industry. 

Let  there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of  will 
to  religion,  and  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  men's  enquiries  into  it.  South. 
Sedulity  .  .  .  admits  no  intermission,  no  interruption, 
no  discontinuance,  no  trepidity,  no  indiflerency  in  reli- 
gious offices.  DonTie,  Sermons,  xxiii. 
That  youT  Sedvlities  in  the  Keception  of  our  Agent  were 
BO  cordial  and  so  egregious  we  both  gladly  understand, 
and  earnestly  exhort  ye  that  you  would  persevere  in  your 
good  Will  and  Affection  towards  us. 

MUton,  Letters  of  State,  May  31, 1660. 

sedulous  (sed'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  sedulus,  diligent, 
prob.  lit.  'sitting  fast,  persistent'  (cf.  'assiduus, 
busy,  occupied,  assiduous),  <  sedere,  sit  (cf.  se- 
dges, a  seat) :  see  sedent,  sit.  In  another  view, 
lit.  '  going,  active,  agile,'  <  v'  said,  go,  seen  in 
Gr.  iodf,  a  way,  SSeveiv,  travel.]  Diligent  in  ap- 
plication or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object:  con- 
stant, steady,  and  persevering;  steadily  indus- 
trious; assiduous. 

The  sedulous  Bee 
Distill'd  her  Honey  on  thy  purple  Lips. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
The  laziest  will  be  sedulous  and  active  where  he  is  in 
pursuit  of  what  he  has  much  at  heart. 

Swift,  Against  Abolishing  Christianity. 
=Syn.  See  assiduity. 

sedulously  (sed'u-lus-li),  adv.  In  a  sedulous 
manner;  diligently;  industriously;  assidu- 
ously. 

sedulousness  (sed'u-lus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sedulous;  assiduity;  assiduous- 
ness ;  steady  diligence ;  continued  industry  or 
effort. =  Syn.  See  comparison  under  aasidutty. 

Sedum  (se'dum),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700), 
<  L.  seAwm,  houseleek.]  1.  A  genus  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Orassulaceee.  it 
IS  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  four-  or  flve-lobed 
calyx,  the  same  number  of  separate  petals,  twice  as 
many  stamens  alternately  adnate  to  the  petals,  and  a 
number  of  small  scales  inserted  beneath  the  four  or 
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five  ovaries,  the  latter  containing  numerous  ovules  and 
ripening  into  separate  loUioles.  There  are  about  160  spe- 
cies, natives  of  north  temperate  and  frigid  regions,  rare 
in  America,  where  one  occurs  in  Pern,  and  in  the  United 
States  16  or  more,  chiefly  in  the  mountains,  with  3  others 
naturalized  in  the  east.  They  are  usually  smooth  herbs, 
either  erect  or  decumbent,  often  tufted  or  moss-like,  and 
remarkable  for  their  fleshy  stems  and  leaves.  The  latter 
are  of  very  varied  shapes,  usually  enUre  or  but  slightly 
toothed,  and  either  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  cymes,  usually  white,  yellow,  or  pink, 
sometimes  purplish  or  blue.  Many  species  are  common 
in  dry,  barren,  or  rocky  places  where  little  else  will  grow. 
The  10  British  species  and  some  of  the  American  are  known 
as  stanecrop.  Many  others,  known  in  cultivation  by  the 
generic  name,  and  favorites  for  ornamenting  rockwork, 
filling  vases,  and  covering  walls,  are  valued  for  the  perma- 
nence of  their  foliage,  which  resists  drought.  Several  with 
stiff  rosettes  of  thick  leaves  are  used  for  bedding  out  in 
summer,  or  employed  for  decorative  borders  and  to  form 
permanent  designs,  mottos,  and  lettering.  Many  similar 
Mexican  plants  so  used,  and  commonly  confused  with 
these,  belong  to  the  subgenus  JEcJieoeria  of  the  related  ge- 
nus Cotyledon,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  united  five- 
furrowed  coroilartube.  A  similar  habit  occurs  in  the  related 
genus  Sempemimmi.  Several  other  species  are  in  culti- 
vation for  their  pink,  purple,  or  scarlet  flowers,  and  others 
for  their  variegated  leaves  mottled  with  wliite  or  yellow. 
A  few  are  dioecious,  and  have  flat^  thinner  leaves,  form- 
ing the  subgenus  Shodiola,  the  rhodia  of  medieval  shops. 
(See  roseroot  and  hecU-all.)  Many  species  are  remark- 
able for  persistence  of  life,  cut  stems  growing  and  even 
flowering  when  fastened  on  a  wall,  deriving  nourish- 
ment from  reserves  in  their  lower  leaves  and  succulent 
stem,  especially  S.  TelepMum  (for  which  aeeitrpine,  2), 
also  called  live-for-ever  and  Kvdonff,  and  known  as  Aa- 
rim'M'od  because  sometimes  growing  when  pressed  and 
apparently  dried,  and  as  mi'^suTTimer-men  because  former- 
ly used  for  divination  on  midsummer  eve  by  setting  up 
two  stems  to  see  if  the  one  representing  the  lover  will 
turn  to  the  other.  5.  cu^e,  the  English  wall-pepper,  bird's- 
bread,  creeping-jack,  or  pricket,  an  emetic  and  cathartic, 
is  often  cultivated  in  America  as  moss,  golden-moss,  or 
lom-entanffle,  and  S,  Sieboldii,  a  Japanese  species  valued 
for  its  grayish-green  whorled  leaves,  as  Gfynstaney;  S.  ru- 
pestre  is  known  in  England  as  jeaZousy;  and  for  S,  AnOf 
campseros,  see  heirh  qf  friendship,  under  herh.  S.  album, 
formerly  esteemed  in  medicine  and  eaten  cooked  or  as  a 
salad,  is  known  as  worm-grass  and  pricktnada/in.  S.  pvl- 
cfiellum  of  the  southern  United  States  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of  vndow's-oross.  S.  tematum,  the 
wild  stonecrop  of  rocky  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  south- 
ward, with  white  flowers  and  rounded  ornamental  leaves 
in  threes,  is  also  often  cultivated.  5.  telephioides,  from 
the  Potomac  southward,  and  the  roseroot,  in  the  Rocljy 
Mountains  and  arctic  America,  are  conspicuous  on  ac- 
count of  their  growth  in  multitudes  on  high  ledges  of 
dry  mountain-clifils. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum :  extend- 
ed by  very  early  writers  to  the  houseleek  and 
other  orassiilaeeoua  plants.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten eedum. 

Yf  bestes  harme  it  that  beth  in  the  groUnde, 
Let  mynge  juce  of  cedum  [houseleek]  smal  ygrounde 
With  water,  and  oon  nyght  thi  seede  ther  stepe, 
And  beestes  wicke  away  thus  may  me  kepe. 

Pattadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  p.  180. 


seel  (se),  V. ;  pret.  saw,  pp.  seen,  ppr. 
[<  ME.  seen,  sen,  without  iil .  term,  see,  se  (pret. 
saw,  saugh,  sawgh,  sauh,s<MJoTi,  say,  saygh,  sey, 
set,  seigh,  seih,  seyh,seig,  sigh,,  sy,  etc.,  pp.  sein, 
seyn,  sewen,  segen,  seien,  sen,  seie,_eta.),  <  AS. 
seon,  sidn  (pret.  seah,  pi.  sdwon,  ssegon,  pp.  ge- 
segen,  gesewen)  =  OS.  sehan,  sean  =  OFries.  sta 
=  MD.  sien,  D.  zien  =  MLGI-.  sen,  LG.  seen  = 
OHG.  seh(m,  MHG.  sehen,  Q-.  sehen  =  Icel.  sja 
=  Sw.  Dan.  se  =  Goth,  saihwan  (pret.  sahm,  pi. 
sehwum,  pp.  saihwans),  see,  Teut.  v'  sehw  (> 
segw,  sew),  see ;  accordant  in  form,  and  prob. 
identical  in  origin,  with  L.  sequi  =  Gr.  eirsadai, 
follow,  =  Lith.  sehti,  follow  (-y/  seq,  follow): 
see  sequent,  sue,  etc.  The  transfer  of  seiise  is 
not  certain ;  proh. '  follow  with  the  eyes.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  perceive  bythe  eye;  become  aware 
of  (an  object)  by  means  of  light-waves  emitted 
by  it  or  reflected  from  it  to  the  organs  of  sight ; 
behold:  as,  to  see  a  man  coming;  no  man  can 
see  God. 

He  abode,  tiUe  the  Damyaele  saug?ie  the  Schadewe  of 
him  in  the  Myrour.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  24. 

This  we  saw  with  our  eies,  and  reioyced  at  it  with  our 
hearts.  Quoted  in  Caiit.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  42. 

2.  To  examine  with  the  eyes ;  view ;  behold ; 
observe ;  inspect :  as,  to  see  the  games ;  to  see 
the  sights  of  a  town. 

But  as  some  of  vs  visyted  one  place  and  some  an  other, 
so  yt  whan  we  mette  eche  reported  vnto  other  as  we  had 
founden  and  sene.     Sir  S.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  47. 
And  euery  wight  will  haue  a  looking  glasse 
To  see  himself  e,  yet  so  he  seeth  him  not. 

Oaseoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  64. 
He 's  awa  to  the  wedding  house, 
To  see  what  he  could  see. 
Catherine  Johnstone  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  35). 
How  can  any  Body  be  happy  while  they're  in  perpetual 
Fear  of  being  seen  and  censur'd  ?  . 

Cmgreve,  Love  for  Love,  u.  9. 

3.  To  perceive  mentally;  discern;  form  a  con- 
ception or  idea  of;  distinguish;  understand; 
comprehend:  as,  to  see  the  point  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  to  see  a  joke. 
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William  &  his  worthi  make,  whan  thei  sei  time. 
Told  themperour  treuli  that  hem  tidde  hadde. 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4917. 
Lady  Easy,  ...  To  be  in  love,  now,  is  only  to  have  a 
design  upon  a  woman.  .  .  . 

Lady  Betty.  Ay,  but  the  world  knows,  that  is  not  the 
case  between  my  lord  and  me. 
Lady  Easy.  Therefore,  I  think  you  happy. 
Lady  Betty.  Now,  I  don't  see  it. 

Cihher,  Careless  Husband,  ii.  1. 
The  sooner  you  lay  your  head  alongside  of  Mr.  Brufl's 
head,  the  sooner  you  will  see  your  way  out  of  the  dead- 
lock. W.  Collim,  The  Moonstone,  iii.  6. 

4t.  To  keep  in  sight;  take  care  of;  watch  over; 
protect. 

TTnnethes  myghte  the  frere  speke  a  word. 
Till  atte  laste  he  seyde,  "God  you  see." 

Chauoer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  469. 

5.  To  bring  about  as  a  result;  superintend  the 
execution  or  the  performance  of  a  thing  so  as 
to  effect  (a  specified  result) ;  make  sure :  with 
an  object-clause  with  tliat  specifying  the  result. 
The  thm  is  often  omitted,  and  tho  clause  may  sufler  further 
ellipsis :  as,  see  that  it  is  done ;  or,  see  it  is  done ;  or,  see 
it  done. 

See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.  Gen.  xiv.  24. 

See  the  lists  and  all  things  fit.    Shale.,  2  Hen.  YI.,ii.  3. 54. 

Farewell ;  and  see  this  business  be  afoot 
With  expedition. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  N^oble  Gentleman,  i.  1, 

'Tis  his  Business  to  see  that  they  and  all  other  about  the 

House  perform  their  Duties.       Seldea,  Table-Talk,  p.  28. 

Take  him  away  now,  then,  you  gaping  idiot,  and  gee  that 

he  does  not  bite  you,  to  put  an  old  proverb  to  shame. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  socxiv. 

6.  To  wait  upon;  attend;  escort:  with  an  ob- 
jective predicate :  as,  to  see  a  friend  off  to  Eu- 
rope; to  see  a  lady  home. 

Ant.  But,  hark  ye,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your  key 
with  them? 

Ferd.  Yes ;  the  maid  who  saw  me  out  took  it  from  the 
door.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  2. 

She  was  with  him,  accompanying  him,  seeing  him  olf . 
Mrs.  Oliphunt,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxviii. 

7.  To  call  on;  visit;  have  an  interview  with. 

Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 

See  Brutus  at  his  house.       Shak,,  J.  C,  i.  3. 164. 

8.  To  meet  and  speak  with;  receive:  as,  I  can- 
not see  any  one  to-day. 

I  was  to  see  Monsieur  Baudelot,  whose  Friendship  I 
highly  value.    I  received  great  Civilities  from  him. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  46. 

Assert  your  right  boldly,  man  \  ...  see  what  company 
you  like ;  go  out  when  you  please ;  return  when  you 
please.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  i. 

9.  To  consult  for  a  particular  purpose;  some- 
times, euphemistically,  to  consult  as  a  lobbyist 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  by  a  bribe  or  the 
like.  See  the  quotation  under  lobbyist.  [Col- 
loq.] — 10.  To  find  out;  learn  by  observation 
or  experience. 

The  people  had  come  rudely  to  the  boat  when  I  was 
absent,  and  had  said  that  they  would  see  whether  this 
stranger  would  dare  come  out  another  day,  having  taken 
great  umbrage  at  my  copying  the  inscriptions. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 105. 

11.  To  feel;  suffer;  experience;  know  by 
personal  experience.    See  seen,  p.  a. 

If  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  death. 

John  viii.  51. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst.  Shak.,  OtheUo,  i.  3.  203. 

Let  one  more  attest 
I  have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  thro'  a  lifetime,  and  all  was 
for  best.  Browning,  Saul. 

12.  In  poJcer  and  other  gambling  games,  to 
meet  and  accept  by  staking  a  similar  sum :  as, 
to  see  a  bet.— Not  to  see  the  fun  of.  See  fun.—'Io 
have  seen  one's  (or  its)  best  days,  to  have  begun  to 
decline ;  be  on  the  wane. 

True  wit  has  seen  its  best  days  long  ago. 

Dryden,  Limberham,  Prol.,  L  1. 

To  have  seen  service.  See  geroicei.— To  have  seen  the 
day.  See  dayi.—lo  seS  one  through,  to  aid  one  m 
accomplishing.  [Colloq.]  —  To  See  Out.  (a)  To  see  or  hear 
to  the  end. 

I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care 
for  contradicting  him.  Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  22. 

(5)  To  outdo,  as  in  drinking ;  beat. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  could  see  the  Dundee  peo- 
ple out  any  day,  and  walk  home  afterwards  without  stag- 
gering. Jhacern. 
To  see  the  back  of.  See  back^.—  To  see  the  elephant. 
See  elephant.— To  see  the  light.  SeeUghii. = syn.  1-  3. 
See,  Perceive,  Observe,  Notice,  Behold,  Witness.  The  first 
five  express  either  the  physical  sight  or  the  result  of  re- 
flection ;  witness  expresses  sight  only.  See  is  the  general 
word ;  it  represents  often  an  involuntary  act ;  to  perceive 
implies  generally  or  always  the  intelligence  of  a  prepared 
mind;  to  dbserm  implies  the  purpose  of  in8pectmg_ mi- 
nutely and  taking  note  of  facts  connected  with  the  object. 
Notice  applies  to  the  involuntary  discovery  of  some  object 
by  the  sight,  or  of  some  fact  by  the  mind ;  it  has  also  the 
meaning  of  observe :  as,  to  notice  the  operation  of  a  steam- 
engine.  To  beheld  is  to  look  at  a  thmg  for  some  tune, 
to  see  plainly,  or  to  see  that  which  is  interesting,  remark- 
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able,  or  otherwise  worth  seeing.  To  wittiess  is  to  see  a 
thing  done  or  happening :  as,  to  imtness  a  surgical  opera- 
tion ;  hence,  legally,  to  witness  a  signature  is  to  certify 
that  one  saw  it  made. 

How  he  should  be  truly  eloquent  who  is  not  a  good  man 
I  see  not.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd  all  three 
To  fasMon  this  false  sport,  in  spite  of  me. 

Sltak.,  M.  N.  D.,  lit  2.  193. 
He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  univers^ 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs,  ,  .  . 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  25. 
When  he  lay  dying  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings,  .  .  .  and  thought. 
It  is  his  mother's  hair.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  S. 

Haste  hither,  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold. 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  808. 

You  ask  if  nurses  are  obliged  to  witness  amputations 
and  such  matters,  as  a  part  of  their  duty.  I  think  not, 
unless  they  wish.    L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  90. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  eye;  have  the  power  of  sight; 
perceive  or  discern  objects  or  their  apparent 
qualities  by  the  organs  of  sight. 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  437. 

We  went  on  thro'  clouds  of  dust  to  Akmim,  for,  the 

wind  being  high,  it  raised  the  sands  to  such  a  degree 

that  we  could  not  see  before  us  any  further  than  in  a  very 

thick  fog.  Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  L  80. 

2.  To  perceive  mentally;  apprehend;  discern; 

understand:  often  with  into  or  through. 
1  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already.      Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4.  169. 
Many  sagacious  persons  will  .  .  .  see  through  all  our 

fine  pretensions.  TiUotson. 

St.  To  look :  with  after,  for,  on,  up,  or  upon. 

She  was  ful  moore  blisful  on  to  see, 
Than  is  the  newe  pereionette  tree. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  61. 
I  gae  up  to  my  tapmast. 
And  see  for  some  dry  land. 
Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child's  Ballads,  ni.  341). 

4.  To  examine  or  inquire ;  consider. 

See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice  dotb 

not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewoman  to  close 

with  us.  Shak. ,  2  Hen.  IV.,  11.  4.  362. 

We'll  take  three  men  on  either  side. 

And  see  if  we  can  our  fathers  agree. 

Qrieme  and  Bewick  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  82). 

5t.  To  meet;  see  one  another. 

How  have  ye  done 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France? 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1.  2. 

Let  me  see,  let  us  see,  let 's  see,  are  used  to  express  con- 
sideration, or  to  introduce  the  particular  consideration  of 
a  subject. — See  to  it,  look  well  to  it ;  attend ;  consider ; 
take  care. — TO  see  about  a  thing,  to  pay  some  attention 
to  it;  consider  it.— To  see  after.  See  after.— lo  see 
double.  Seed(Mi8i«.— Toseegood.  See  ffood.— To  see 
into  or  through  a  millstone.  See  millstone.— To  see 
through  one,  to  understand  one  thoroughly. 

He  is  a  mere  piece  of  glass :  I  see  through  him  by  this 
time.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  2. 

To  see  to.   (at)  To  look  at  or  upon ;  behold. 
An  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to.    Josh.  xxii.  10. 
A  certain  shepherd  lad. 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to.' 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  620. 

(&)  To  attend  to  or  care  or  arrange  for ;  look  after ;  take 
care  of. 
The  Sick  .  .  .  they  see  to  with  great  affection. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  8. 

I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight. 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  tearinl  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave.      Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  176. 

See  is  used  imperatively,  or  as  an  interjection,  to  call  the 
attention  of  others  to  an  object  or  a  subject  signifying 
'lo!"look!' 'behold!" 
seel  (se),  n.     [<  see\  «.]    What  one  has  to  see. 
[Eare.] 

May  I  depart  in  peace,  I  have  seen  my  see. 

Browning,  Sing  and  Book,  ii.  128. 

see^t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  sed^. 
see^  (se),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sea;  <  ME.  see, 
se,  <  OF.  se,  sed,  siet  =  Sp.  sede,  see,  =  Pg.  sede, 
se  =  It.  sede,  a  seat,  see,  <  L.  sedes,  a  seat,  <  se- 
dere  =  E.  sit:  see  sit.  Of.  seat.']  If.  A  seat  of 
power  or  dignity;  a  throne. 

And  smale  harpers  with  her  glees 
Saten  under  hem  in  sees. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1210. 

In  the  Boof  e,  ouyr  the  popes  see, 

A  saluator  may  thou  see, 

Neuer  peynted  with  hond  of  mon. 

Poiaieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  126. 

Scho  lifte  me  up  lightly  with  hir  leve  hondes, 
And  sette  me  softely  in  the  see,  the  septre  me  rechede. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3351. 

Jove  laught  on  Venus  from  his  soverayne  see. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  vt  a 
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3.  The  seat  of  a  bishoj),  whether  an  ordinary- 
bishop,  or  a  bishop  of  higher  rank  (metropoli- 
tan, etc.,  patriarch,  pope) ;  the  local  center  of 
a  diocese  and  of  diocesan  authority,  or  of  a  di- 
ocese and  other  subordinate  dioceses ;  the  city 
or  locality  from  which  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
is  exercised ;  hence,  episcopal  rank,  authority, 
and  jurisdiction  as  exercised  from  a  permanent 
local  center.  The  word  see,  from  meaning  any  seat  of 
dignity,  came  to  apply  Bpeoiflcaliy  to  the  cathedra,  or  epis- 
copal throne,  situated  in  a  cathedral,  thence  to  the  city 
which  contained  the  cathedral  and  was  the  chief  city  of 
a  bishop's  diocese,  and  so  in  modern  usage  to  the  dio- 
cese itself.  It  differs  from  diocese,  however,  in  that  diocese 
represents  the  territorial  province  for  the  care  of  which  the 
bishop  is  responsible  (that  is,  where  his  duties  lie),  whereas 
see  is  the  local  seat  of  his  authority,  dignity,  and  episcopal 
privileges.  Both  words  differ  from  Ushaprit,  in  that  bishop- 
no  represents  the  bishop's  office,  whether  actual  or  nomi- 
nal.   See  throne. 

The  church  where  the  bishop  is  set  with  his  college  of 
presbyters  about  him  we  call  a  see. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  8. 

Apostolic  see.  See  apostolic.— Holy  see,  the  see  of 
Kome.— See  of  Borne,  the  papal  office  or  jurisdiction; 
the  papal  court. 

Others,  that  would  to  high  preferment  come. 
Leave  vs,  <fc  flie  vnto  the  Sea  of  Some. 

Times'  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  51. 

seeable  (se'a-bl),  a.  and  n.     [<  late  ME.  sea- 

bylle;  <  see^"+  -alle.']    I.  o.  Capable  of  being 

seen;  to  be  seen. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  to  be  seen.     [Eare.] 

We  shall  make  a  march  of  it,  seeing  all  the  seeables  on 

the  way.  Southey,  Letters,  n.  271.    (Daises.) 

seebacUte  (se'bak-it),  n.  [Named  after  Karl 
von  Seebaeh,  a  German  geologist  (1839-78).] 
A  zeolitie  mineral  from  Bichmond,  near  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  probably  identical  with  her- 
schelite. 

see-bright  (se'brit),  n.  The  clary,  Salvia  Scla- 
rea.    See  cla/ry^  and  sage^. 

seecatcMe  (se'kach"'!),  «.  [Local  name:  Bus- 
sian  or  Aleutian.]  The  male  fur-seal  or  sea- 
bear  of  Alaska,  CaXlorMnus  ursinus. 

What  catholic  knowledge  of  fish  and  fishing  banks  any 
one  of  those  old  seecatchie  must  possess  which  we  observe 
hauled  out  on  the  Fribylov  rookeries  each  summer ! 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  364. 

seecawk  (se'k4k),  n.  [Cree  Indian.]  The  com- 
mon American  skunk,  MepMtis  mephiUca. 

seed  (sed),  n.  [<  MB.  seed,  sede,  sed,  sad,  <  AS. 
seed,  seed,  sowing^fEspring,  =0S.  «ad=OFries. 
sed  =  MD.  seed,  D.  zaad  =  MLGr.  sat  =  OHGr. 
MHG.  sat,  G.  saat  =  Icel.  ssethi,  sdth  =  Sw.  sad 
=  Dan.  ssBd  =  Goth..* seths  (in  eomp.  mana-seths, 
mankind,  the  world),  seed;  with  formative  -a 
(-th),  from  the  root  of  AS.  sawan,  etc.,  sow :  see 
sow^.'\  1 .  The  fertilized  and  matured  ovule  of 
the  higher  or  flowering  plants.  It  is  a  body  within 
the  pencarp  or  seed-vesseX  containing  an  organized  em- 
bryo, or  nucleus,  which,  on  being  placed  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  develops  into  an  individual  similar 
to  that  from  which  it  came.  The  reproductive  bodies  of 
the  lower  or  flowerless  plants  (cryptogams)  differ  in  their 
mode  of  germination  and  in  other  ways,  and  are  not  called 
true  seeds,  but  spores.  (Seesjiore.)  The  seed-coats  are  those 
(^  the  ovule  —  two,  or  rarely  only  one.  The  outer,  answer- 
ing to  the  primine,  is  the  more  firm  and  is  not  rarely  crus- 
taceous  in  texture,  and  takes  the  name  of  testa  (also  sper- 
modem  and  ejnsperm).  The  inner,  answering  to  the  sec- 
undine,  is  caUed  tegmen  (sometimes  endopleura);  when 
present  it  is  idways  conformed  to  the  nucleus,  and  is 
thin  or  soft  and  delicate  in  texture.  The  seed-stalk  or 
podosperm,  when  there  is  one,  is  the  pedicel  or  attach- 
ment of  the  seed  to  the  placenta,  and  answers  to  the  fu- 
niculus of  the  ovule.  The  chalaza,  raphe,  and  hilum  of  the 
ovule  retain  the  same  names  in  the  seed.  The  foramen  of 
the  ovule  is  called  the  micr<^ayle  in  the  seed.  The  terms 
which  denote  the  position  of  the  ovule,  such  as  orthotro- 
pous,  anatropous,  arrtphitropou^,  etc.,  also  appl^  equally 
to  the  resulting  seed.  The  nucleus  may  consist  of  the 
embryo  alone,  or  of  the  embiyo  and  the  albumen,  which 
is  the  nourishing  substance  upon  which  the  developing 
plant  is  to  feed  until  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  itself. 
See  the  various  terms,  and  outs  nndei  anatropous,  campy- 
lotropal,  Oruciferse,  ovary,  and  plummle. 

Oute  of  thaire  kynde  eke  seedes  wol  renewe. 
And  change  hemseU ,  as  writeth  clercs  trewe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

2.  The  male  fecundating  fluid ;  semen;  sperm 
or  mUt,  as  of  flsh ;  spat,  as  of  oysters :  without 
a  plural. — 3.  Very  young  animals,  as  oysters. 
Now  the  Wareham  district  gives  little  else  except  seed: 
that  is,  young  oysters  intended  to  be  transferred  to  other 
localities  where  they  may  pursue  their  growth  under 
more  favorable  conditions.     Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  il.  615. 

4.  Progeny ;  offspring ;  children ;  descendants : 
as,  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  the  seed  of  David. 
In  this  sense,  chiefly  scriptural,  the  word  is  applied  to  one 
person  or  to  any  number  collectively,  and  is  not  used  in 
the  plural. 

The  seed  of  Banquo  kings !      Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  1.  70. 
His  faithf ull  eyes  were  flxt  upon  that  incorruptible  re- 
ward, promis'd  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  the  Messiah. 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
We,  the  latest  seed  of  Time.  Tennyson,  Qodiva. 
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5.  Race;  generation;  birth. 

0  Israel,  O  household  of  the  Lord, 

0  Abraham's  brats,  0  brood  of  blessed  seed, 

O  chosen  sheep  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed  I 

Oaseoigne,  De  Piofundis. 
Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held. 

WdOer,  To  Zelmda. 

6.  Thatfromwhich  anything  springs;  firstprin- 
ciple ;  origin :  often  in  the  plural :  as,  the  seeds 
of  virtue  or  vice;  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 

Seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity. 

ShiOc.,  Pericles,  iv.  6.  93. 
These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they  sowed ; 
'Twas  yours  to  improve  the  talent  they  bestowed. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  495. 

7.  Same  as  redrseed:  a  fishermen's  term. — 8. 
The  egg  or  eggs  of  the  commercial  silkworm- 
moth,  Sericaria  mori. 

The  egg  of  the  silk -worm  moth  is  called  by  silk-raisers 
the  "seed."  It  is  nearly  round,  slightly  flattened,  and  in 
size  resembles  a  turnip-seed, 

C.  V.  RUey,  A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Silk-culture. 

9.  In  glass-maMng,  one  of  the  small  bubbles 
which  form  in  imperfectly  fused  glass,  and 
which,  when  the  glass  is  worked,  assume  elon- 
gated or  ovoid  forms,  resembling  the  shapes  of 

some  seeds Angola  seeds,  crabs'-eyes.    See  Alms. 

— Cevadilla  seeds.  See  cm:adilla.—Co\i.  seeds.  See 
cold.— Coriander-seed.  See  conander.— Cumln-seed. 
Seecumin, 2. — Holyseed.  SeeAoJi/.— Musk-seed.  Same 
as  amiiber-seed.— Niger  or  ramtll  seeds.  See  Guizotia.— 
To  run  to  seed.  See  rani,  v.  i.—  To  set  seed.  See  seti. 
(See  also  amber-seed,  bawclum-seed,  bonduo-seeds,  canary- 
seed,  fern-seed,  mustard-seed.}  _ 
seed  (sed),  v.  [<  ME.  seeden,  seden,  <  AS.  ssedi- 
an,  provide  with  seed,  <  sxd,  seed :  see  seed,  to.] 
I.  intrans.  To  go  to  seed ;  produce  seed ;  grow 
to  maturity :  as,  plants  that  wiU  not  seed  in  a 
cold  climate. 

The  floure  nel  seeden  of  my  com. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4344. 
Your  chere  floureth,  but  hit  wol  not  sede. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  I.  306. 
They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  exeept  what  they  design 
for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  seed  the  next  year. 

Mortimer,  Busbandiy. 
The  tree  [teak]  seeds  freely  every  year. 

mcyc.  Brit.,  XXIIL  103. 
The  old  are  all  against  you,  for  the  name  of  pleasure  is 
an  affront  to  them ;  they  know  no  other  kind  of  it  than 
that  which  has  flowered  and  seeded,  and  of  which  the  with- 
ered stems  have  indeed  a  rueful  look. 
Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Ternissa. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  sow;  plant;  sprinkle  or  sup- 
ply with  or  as  with  seed. —  2.  To  cover  with 
something  thinly  scattered;  ornament  with 
small  and  separate  figures. 

A  sable  mantle  seeded  with  waking  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Fart  of  the  King's  Entertainment. 

3t.  To  graft.     [Rare.] 

Or  thus  I  rede 
You  doo :  with  gentU  graffes  hem  [vines]  to  sede. 

PttUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  107. 

4.  In  lard-rendering  and  -refining,  to  granulate 
by  slow  cooling,  or  cooling  without  stirring,  as 
stearin  in  lard.— To  seeddown,to  sowwith  grass-seed. 

seed-bag  (sed'bag),  n.  A  bag  designed  to  con- 
tain seeds;  specifically,  a  bag  filled  with  fiax- 
seed,  put  around  the  tubing  in  a  bore-hole,  in 
order  that  by  its  swelling  it  may  form  a  water- 
tight packing :  formerly  extensively  used  in  the 
oil-region  of  Pennsylvania. 

seed-basket  (sed'bas"ket),  n.  In  agri.,  a  bas- 
ket for  holding  the  seed  to  be  sown. 

seed-bed  (sed'bed),  n.  A  piece  of  ground  pre- 
pared for  receiving  seed:  often  used  figura- 
tively. 

The  family,  then,  was  the  primal  unit  of  political  soci- 
ety, and  the  seed-bed  of  all  l^ger  growths  of  government. 
W.Wilson,  State,  §  26. 

seed-bird  (sed'bferd),  n.  The  water-wagtail. 
Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

seedbox  (sed'boks),  n.  1.  In  hot.,  a  seed-vessel 
or  capsule. —  2.  See  Ladwigia. 

seed-bud  (sed'bud),  n.  The  germ,  germen,  or 
rudiment  of  the  fruit  in  embryo;  the  ovule. 

seed-cake  (sed'kak),  n.  A  sweet  cake  contain- 
ing aromatic  seeds. 

seed-coat  (sed'kot),  n.  In  iot.,  the  covering 
of  a  seed,  usually  the  testa,  or  exterior  coat. 

seed-cod  (sed'kod),  n.  A  basket  or  vessel  for 
holding  seed  while  the  husbandman  is  sowing 
it;  a  seed-leap.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

seed-coral  (sed-'kor'al),  n.  Coral  in  very  small 
and  irregular  pieces  as  used  in  the  arts.  Com- 
pare negligde  beads,  under  negligie. 

seed-corn  (sed'kSm),  n.  Com  or  grain  for  seed ; 
seed-grain ;  ears  or  kernels  of  maize  set  apart 
as  seed  for  a  new  crop. 

Who  else  like  you 
Could  sift  the  seedcom  from  our  chaff? 

Lowell,  To  Holmes. 


Seed-com  Maggot  {Antkomyia  ztu). 
a,  maggot  (line  snows  natural  size);  b. 
pupa,  natural  size. 


Kernels  of  Maize,  sliowing  work  of  the 
maggot 
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Seed-com  maggot, 
the  grub  of  a  fly  which 
injures  com.  Seenu^- 
got  and  AvXh/tm^pja. 

seed-cruslier(sed'- 

krush'er),  n.    An 
instrument        for 
crushing  seeds  for 
the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing their  oil. 
seed-down    (sed'- 
doun),  n.  The  down 
on  certain  seeds, 
as  the  cotton. 
seed-drill      (sed'- 
dril),   n.     A   ma- 
chine   for   sowing 
seed   in    rows    or 
drifts ;  a  drill. 
seed-eater  (sed'e''t6r),  n.    A  granivorous  bird; 
specifically,  a  bird  of  the  genus  SperinopMla  or 
SporopMla  (as  S.  moreleti  of  Texas  and  Mexico) 
and  some  related  genera  of  small  American 
finches.  See  also  Spermestes,  and  compare  Chon- 
d!este£.— Little  seed-eater.    See  grassqmt. 
seeded  (se'ded),  a.    \_<  seed  + -ed^.^    1.  Bearing 
seed;  hence,  matured;  full-grown. 
The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles  must  or  now  be  cropp'd. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3.  316. 
The  silent  seeded  mellow-grass. 

Tennyson,  PeUeas  and  Ettarre. 

2.  Sown ;  sprinkled  with  seed. — 3.  In  her., 
having  the  stamens  indicated :  used  only  when 
they  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of 
the  flower :  as,  a  rose  gules  seeded  or Fleur-de- 
lis  seeded,    See/eur-(2e-2is. 

seed-embroidery  (sed'em-broi'dfer-i),  n.  Em- 
broidery in  which  the  seeds  of  certain  plants 
are  fastened  upon  the  ground  and  form  parts  of 
the  design,  as  pumpMn-,  melon-,  and  cucum- 
ber-seeds. 

seeder  (se'dfer),  n.  [<  seed  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  sows  or  plants  seeds ;  a  seed- 
planting  tool  or  machine ;  a  seeding-machine  or 
sower;  a  seed-drill. — 2.  An  apparatus  for  re- 
moving seeds  from  fruit :  as,  a  Tsisin-seeder. — 

3.  A  breeding  or  spawning  fish;  a  seed-fish. 
seed-field  (sed'feld),  n.    A  field  in  which  seed 

is  raised,  or  a  field  ready  for  seeding. 

Time  is  not  sleeping,  nor  Time's  seedjield. 

Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  II.  iii.  2. 

seed-finch  (sed'finch),  n.  A  South  American 
finch  of  the  genus  Oryeoborus.  P.  L.  Sclater. 
seed-fish  (sed'fish),  n.  A  fish  containing  seed, 
roe,  or  spawn ;  a  ripe  fish. 
seed-fowlt  (sed'foul),  n.  [<  ME.  sede-foul;  < 
seed  +  fowP-.']  A  bird  that  feeds  on  grain,  or 
such  birds  collectively. 

The  sede-foul  chosen  hadde 
The  turtel  trewe,  and  gan  hir  to  hem  calle. 

Chaueer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  B76. 

seedful  (sed'ful),  a.  [<  seed  +  -ful.l  Pull  of 
seed;  pregnant;  rich  in  promise. 

She  sits  all  gladly -sad  expecting 
Som  flame  (against  her  fragrant  heap  reflecting) 
To  bum  her  sacred  bones  to  seedfidl  cinders. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

seed-gall  (sed'gai),  «.  A  small  gall,  as  if  a 
seed,  raised  on  any  plant  by  one  of  various  in- 
sects, as  the  phylloxera. 

seed-garden  (sed'gar'dn),  ».  A  garden  for 
raising  seed. 

seed-grain  (sed'gran),  n.    Corn  or  grain  used  as 
seed  for  a  new  crop ;  hence,  that  from  which 
anything  springs. 
The  primary  seed-grain  of  the  Norse  Religion. 

Carlyle,  Hero- Worship,  i. 
In  1876  and  1877  the  grasshoppers  ruined  the  wheat  crops 
of  Minnesota,  and  reduced  many  farmers  to  a  condition  of 
distress.  The  Legislatiu'e  accordingly  made  profuse  seed- 
grain  loans  to  individuals,  to  be  refunded  gradually  in  the 
form  of  special  taxes.  Cmtemporary  Rev.,  LI.  700. 

seediness  (se'di-nes),  n.  [<  seedy  +  -mess.]  The 
character  or  condition  of  being  seedy,  (a)  The 
state  of  abounding  in  seed.  (&)  Shabbiness ;  worn-out  ap- 
pearance. 

A  casual  visitor  might  suppose  this  place  to  be  a  Tetn- 
ple  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  Seediness. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xliii. 
(o)  Exhausted  or  wom-out  condition  as  regards  health  or 
spirits.    [Colloq.] 

What  is  called  seediness,  after  a  debauch,  is  a  plain  proof 

that  nature  has  been  outraged,  and  will  have  her  penalty. 

J.  S.  Blttckie,  Self-Culture,  p.  95. 

seeding  (se'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  seed,  v.'] 
The  sowing  of  or  with  seed. 

"Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor";  there  is  the 
seeding:  "  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trou- 
ble ;  there  ia  the  harvest. "    Rev.  T.  Adam^s,  Works,  II.  878. 


seeding-machine 

seeding-macliine  (se'ding-ma-shen"),  n.  An 
agriciUtuTal  machine  for  sowing  or  planting 
seeds,  including  machines  for  planting  seeds  in 
hills,  drills,  or  broadcast;  a  seeder.  Many  of  these 
machines  form  the  furrow,  deposit  the  seeds,  and  cover 
them  by  means  of  a  following  wheel  or  other  device 

seeung-plow  (se'ding-plou),  «.  a  plow  fitted 
with  a  hopper,  from  which  seed  is  antomatieally 
deposited  in  the  furrow  as  it  is  turned. 

seed-lac  (sed'lak),  n.    See  lac^,  1. 

seed-leaf  (sed'lef),  re.  In  &o*.,  a  cotyledon.  Also 
called  seminal  leaf.     See  cuts  nnder  exogen  and 
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seed-leap  (sed'lep),  n.  [Also  seed-lip,  o^^ur-,^u, 
<ME.  seed-Uep,  seecUep,  sedlepe,  <  AS.  siedlsep, 
ssedledp,  a  seed-hasket,  <  seed,  seed,  +  leap,  a 
basket:  see  seed  and  ieap2.]  A  seed-basket ;  a 
vessel  in  which  a  sower  carries  seed.  Bailey, 
1731.  "' 

seedless  (sed'les),  a.  [<  seed  +  -less.2  Having 
no  seeds :  as,  a  seedless  orange. 

seedling  (sed'Ung),  n.  and  a.  [<  seed  +  -lmg^.2 
I.  n.  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  propagated  by  layering,  or 
from  a  budded  or  grafted  tree  or  shrub. 

II.  a.  Produced  from  the  seed:  as,  a  seedling 
pansy. 

seed-lip,  seed-lop  (sed'Up,  -lop),  n.  Same  as 
seed-leap. 

seed-lobe  (sed'lob),  n.  In  hot.,  a  seed-leaf ;  a 
cotyledon. 

seediaan  (sed'man),  n.    Same  as  seedsman. 

seednesst  (sed'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  sedness;  <  seed 
+  -ness.']    Sowing. 

TrymeDstre  sedness  eke  is  to  respite 
To  places  colde  of  winter  snowes  white. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 
Blossotning  time 
That  from  the  seedriess  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison.  Skak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  4.  42. 

seed-oil  (sed'oil),  n.    See  oil  and.  pulzoroil. 

seed-oysters  (sed'ois*t6rz),  n.  pi.  Very  young 
oysters,  fit  for  planting. 

seed-pearl  (sed'p^rl),  n.    See  pearl. 

seed-planter  (sed'plan"ter),  n.  A  seeding-ma- 
chine or  seeder.  The  term  is  applied  espe- 
cially to  machines  for  planting  seed  in  hills. 

seed-plat  (sed'plat),  n.    Same  as  seed-plot. 

seed-plot  (sed'plot),  n.  A  piece  of  ground  in 
which  seeds  are  sown  to  produce  plants  for 
transplanting;  a  piece  of  nursery-ground; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  nursery  or  hotbed. 

In  France  !  that  garden  of  humanity, 
The  very  seed-plot  of  all  courtesies. 

B.  JonsoUt  Magnetic^  l<ady,  ill.  4. 

seed-sheet  (sed'shet),  n.    The  sheet  containing 

the  seed  which  a  sower  carries  with  him.     Car- 

lyle. 
seedsman  (sedz'man),  n. ;  Tpl.  seedsmen  (-lae^). 

[<  seed's,  poss.  of  seed,  -f-  man.']     1.  A  sower; 

one  who  scatters  seed. 

Strange,  untrue,  and  unnatural  conceits  set  abroad  by 
seedsmen  of  rebellion,  only  to  animate  unquiet  spirits. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  2. 
The  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  the  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7.  24. 
S.  A  dealer  in  seeds. 

seed-sower  (sed's6"er),  n.  A  broadcast  seeding- 
machine  or  seeder,  used  especially  for  grain- 
and  grass-planting. 

seed-stalk  (sed'stak),  n.    In  bot.,  the  funictdus. 
See  seed,  1. 
seedstert  (sed'stfer),  n.     [<  seed  +  -ster.]    A 
sower.     [Rare.] 

Fell  Mars  (the  Seedster  of  debate). 
Sylvei^er,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Columnes. 

seed-tick  (sed'tik),  n.  A  young  or  small  tick: 
applied  to  any  species  of  Ixodes,  especially  the 
cattle-tick,  /.  hovis.     [U.  S.] 

With  seed-tick  coSee  and  ordinary  brown  sugar  cost- 
ing fabulous  sums  and  almost  impossible  to  be  obtained, 
it  is  small  matter  of  wonder  that  the  unsatisfied  appetite 
of  the  rebel  sharpshooter  at  his  post  far  to  the  front  often 
impelled  him  ...  to  call  a  parley  with  the  Yankee  across 
the  line.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  lee. 

seed-time  (sed'tim),  n.  [<  ME.  *sedtime,  <  AS. 
ssed-tima  (=  Icel.  sdfh-Umi),  seed-time,  time  for 
sowing,  <  seed,  seed,  sowing,  -I-  Uma,  time :  see 
seed  and  time.]  The  season  proper  for  sowing 
seed. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtvw^  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night 
shall  not  cease.  Oen.  viii.  22. 

Too  forward  seed-times  make  thy  harvest  lame. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  Iv.  4. 

seed-vessel  (sed'ves"el),  n.  In  hot.,  the  peri- 
carp which  contains  the  seeds.  See  cuts  under 
dehiscence,  flax,  und  follicle. 


Seed-weevil  (Apim  roslrum).    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


seed-weevil  (sed'we"vl),  n.  A  small  weevil 
which  infests  seeds,  as  a  species  of  Apion.  See 
Apioninse. 

seed-wool  (sed'wul),  n.  Eaw  cotton  when 
freshly  taken  from  the  bolls,  before  the  seeds 
have  been  separated  from  the  fiber. 

seedyi  (se'di),  a.  [<  seed  +  -^i.]  1.  Abound- 
ing with  seeds;  running  to  seed. 

Of  human  weeds  I  shall  not  now  speak  except  to  observe 
how  seedy  they  are,  how  they  increase  and  multiply  over 
the  more  valuable  and  highly  cultivated  plants. 

The  Century,  XIX.  689. 
2.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  weeds  growing  among  the  vines : 
applied  to  French  brandy. — 3.  Full  of  spawn, 
as  a  seed-fish. — 4.  Eun  to  seed;  no  longer 
fresh,  new,  or  prosperous;  worn-out;  shabby; 
poor:  as,  a  seedy  coat;  to  look  rather  seedy. 

Boweyei  seedy  Mr.  Bagshot  may  be  now,  if  he  hath  really 

played  this  frolic  with  you,  you  may  believe  he  will  play  it 

with  others,  and  when  he  is  in  cash  you  may  depend  on  a 

restoration.        Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  i.  12.    (Davies.) 

He  is  a  little  seedy,  .  .  .  not  well  in  clothes. 

Ooldmath,  Good-natured  Man,  iii. 
5.  Looking  or  feeling  wretched,  as  after  a  de- 
bauch; not  well;  out  of  sorts.  [Colloq.] — 6. 
In  glass-making,  containing  the  bubbles  called 


The  mixture  will  melt  from  the  top  only,  the  lower  part 
not  being  sufficiently  heated ;  and,  whatever  efforts  the 
founder  may  make  subsequently,  liis  found  will  be  pro- 
longed, and  his  glass  will  be  seedy.    Glass-making,  p.  120. 

seedyi,  n.    See  sidi. 

seedy-toe  (se'di-to),  n.  A  diseased  condition 
of  a  horse's  foot,  in  which  the  hoof-wall  near 
its  lower  margin  is  separated  from  the  bone  by 
the  formation  of  imperfect  horn. 

Any  horse  with  the  least  tendency  to  seedy-toe,  thrush, 
or  any  such  disease  of  the  feet. 

The  Field  (London),  Jan.  30, 1886. 

seeing  (se'ing),  conj.  [Orig.  ppr.  of  «eei,  v., 
agreeing  with  the  subject  expressed  or  under- 
stood.] Because;  inasmuch  as;  since^  con- 
sidering; taking  into  account,  or  in  view  of 
the  fact  (with  that  expressed  or  understood). 
Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me? 

Gen.  xxvi.  27. 

Seeing  I  have  now  mentioned  the  guarde,  I  will  make 

some  large  relation  thereof.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 40,  sig.  D. 

seeing-stonet  (se'ing-ston),  n.  A  looking-glass ; 
a  mirror. 

They  must  look  into  that  true  seeing-stone,  the  teaching 
of  Christ's  Church,  whose  holy  volumes  they  beheld  be- 
fore them,  sparkling  with  the  emblematical  ball  of  crys- 
tal. Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  295. 

seeki  (sek),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sought,  ppr.  seefc- 
ing.  [<  ME.  seken,  also  assibilated  seechen, 
sechen  (pret.  souhte,  soghte,  sohte,  pp.  soht,  sogt, 
sowt),  <  AS.  secan,  secean  (pret.  sohte,  pp.  ge- 
soht)  =  OS.  soMan  =  OFries.  seka  =  D.  eoeicen 
=  ML(3-.  soken,  L(3r.  soeken  =  OHGr.  stiohhan, 
MHG.  suochen,  G.  suchen  =  Icel.  sselya  (for 
*s(ekja)  =  Sw.  sijka  =  Dan.  soge  =  Goth,  sokjan, 
seek;  prob.  connected  with  sacan  (pret.  soc), 
fight,  contend,  sacu,  strife,  etc.  (see  sake^),  and 
akin  to  Ir.  sdigim,  lead,  perhaps  to  L.  sagire, 
perceive  quickly  or  acutely,  Gr.  ■^tiaBai,  lead. 
Hence  in  comp.  heseek,  now  only  heseech.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of;  look  or 
search  for;  endeavor  to  find:  often  followed 
by  out. 

To  the  whiche  oure  Lord  sente  seynt  Peter  and  seynt 
James,  for  to  seohe  the  Asse,  upon  Palme  Sonday,  and  rode 
upon  that  Asse  to  Jerusalem.     Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  97. 

Antonio  .  .  .  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

5/!fflft.,T.  N.,  iv.  3.7. 

2.  To  inquire  for;  ask  for;  solicit;  desire  or  try 

to  obtain. 


seeker 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their 
meat  from  God.  ps.  oiv.  21. 

Others,  tempting  him,  sought  of  him  a  sign.    Luke  xi.  16. 

Charles  was  not  imposed  on  his  countrymen,  but  smght 
by  them.  Maeavlay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

3.  To  go  to;  resort  to;  have  recourse  to. 

And  to  vysyte  ayen  suche  other  holy  place  as  we  had 
deuocion  vnto,  and  also  to  seke  and  vysyte  dyuers  pylgiym- 
ages  and  holy  thynge  that  we  had  not  sene  bylome. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  46. 

Seek  not  Beth-el,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal.  Amos  v.  5. 

The  Queen,  not  well  pleased  with  these  Proceedings, 

seeks  all  Means  to  incite  the  Lords  of  her  Party,  and  they 

as  much  seek  to  incite  her  to  make  Opposition. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  194. 

4.  To  aim  at ;  pursue  as  an  object ;  strive  af- 
ter; attempt:  as,  to  seek  a  person's  life  or  his 
ruin. 

.,..,_  I  do  forgive  you ; 

And  though  you  sought  my  blood,  yet  I'll  pray  for  you. 
Beau,  and  M.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  v.  2. 

5.  To  try;  endeavor:  with  an  infinitive  object. 
Lying  report  hath  sought  to  appeach  mine  honour. 

Greene,  Fandosto  (1588). 
A  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  477. 
Why  should  he  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm  1 

Maton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1162. 
Some,  covetous 
Above  the  rest^  seek  to  engross  me  whole. 
And  counter- work  the  one  unto  the  other. 

B.  Jomon,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

6.  To  search ;  search  through. 

Whan  thei  weren  comen  azen  fro  the  Chace,  thei  wenten 
and  saughten  the  Wodes,  zif  ony  of  hem  had  ben  hid  in 
the  thUtke  of  the  Wodes.         MandeviOe,  Travels,  p.  226. 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  y.  4.  a 
They've  sought  Clyde's  water  up  and  doun, 
They've  sought  it  out  and  in. 

Young  Bedin  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  16). 

7i.  To  look  at;  consult.    Minsheu SeekdeadI 

the  order  given  by  a  sportsman  to  a  dog  to  search  for  and 
retrieve  killed  game. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  go;  proceed;  resort;  have 
recourse;  apply:  with  to. 

The  soudiours  by  assent  soghten  to  the  tempulL 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S-X  1.  3221. 
Now,  Queen  of  Comfort !  sithe  thou  art  that  same 
To  whom  I  seeche  for  my  medicyne, 
Lat  not  my  foo  no  more  my  wounde  entame. 

Chaucer,  A.  B.  C,  1.  78. 

And  all  the  earth  s&ught  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wisdom, 

which  God  had  put  in  his  heart.  1  Kl  x.  24. 

Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  376. 

2.  To  search,  or  make  search  or  inquiry. 

Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find. 

Mat.  vii.  7. 
I'll  not  seek  far  ...  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband.      Sluik.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 141. 

Sousht  after,  in  demand;  desired;  courted  :  as,  his  com- 
pany is  greatly  sought  after. 

Tou  see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  siesought 
after.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  406. 

To  seek,  (a)  To  be  sought ;  desired  but  out  of  reach  or 
not  found :  as,  the  work  has  been  decided  on,  but  the  man 
to  carry  it  out  is  still  to  seek. 

Oure  counseil  was  nat  longe  for  to  seche. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  784. 

This  King  hath  stood  the  worst  of  them  in  his  own 

House  without  danger,  when  his  Coach  and  Horses,  in  a 

Panic  f  eare,  have  bin  to  seek.      JUUton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

(&t)Ataloss;  without  knowledge,  experience,  or  resources; 
helpless:  used  adjectively,  usually  with  be. 

So  shall  not  our  English  Poets,  though  they  te  to  seeke  of 
the  Greeke  and  Latin  languages,  lament  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  the  purpose  of  this  arte. 

Puttenham.,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  131. 

Eor,  if  you  reduce  usury  to  one  low  rate,  it  will  ease  (he 
common  borrower,  but  me  merchant  will  lie  to  seeke  foz 
money.  Bacon,  Usury. 

I  that  have  dealt  so  long  in  the  fire  will  not  be  to  seek 
in  smoke  now.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

Does  he  not  also  leave  us  wholly  to  seek  in  the  art  of  po- 
litical wagering?  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v.  . 

To  seek  for,  to  endeavor  to  find. 

The  sailors  sofughtfor  safety  by  our  boat. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  L  1.  77. 
To  seek  outt,  to  withdraw. 

An  you  engross  them  all  for  your  own  use,  'tis  time  for 
me  to  seek  out.  B.  Joneon,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  1. 

To  seek  upont,  to  make  trial  of. 

Sometyme  be  we  suftred  for  to  seke 
Upon  a  man,  and  doon  his  soule  unreste. 
And  nat  his  body,  and  al  is  for  the  beste. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 196. 

seek^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sick^. 
seeker  (se'k^r),  n.    [<  WE.  seker,  sekere;  <  seek^ 
-I- -eri.]    1.  One  who  seeks;  an  inquirer:  as,  a 


seeker 

seeker  after  truth. — 2t.  One  who  applies  or  re- 
sorts :  with  to. 

Cato  is  represented  as  a  seeker  to  oracles.  Bentley. 

3.  A  searcher. 

So  the  bisynesse  of  the  tekere  was  Bcorned. 

Wydif,  Gen.  xxxi.  35. 

4.  [cap.^  One  of  a,  sect  in  the  time  of  Cromwell 
which  professed  no  determinate  religion,  but 
claimed  to  be  in  search  of  the  true  church, 
ministry,  sacraments,  and  Scriptures. 

others,  held  very  good  men,  are  at  a  dead  stand,  not 
knowing  what  to  doe  or  say;  and  are  therefore  called 
Seekers,  looking  for  new  Nuntio's  from  Christ,  to  assoile 
these  benighted  questions.    If.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  19. 

These  people  were  called  Seekers  by  some,  and  the  Family 
of  Love  by  others ;  because,  as  they  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  one  another,  they  sometimes  met  together,  not 
formally  to  pray  or  preach  at  appointed  times  or  places, 
in  their  own  wills,  as  in  times  past  they  were  accustomed 
to  do ;  but  waited  together  in  silence,  and,  as  any  thing 
rose  in  any  one  of  their  minds  that  they  thought  favoured 
of  a  divine  spring,  they  sometimes  spoke. 

Penn,  Kise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  i. 

5.  In  anat.,  same  as  tracer. 

Insert  a  seeker  into  it  [the  pedal  gland  of  the  common 
snail]  —  it  can  be  readily  introduced  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  an  inch. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  281. 
seekingt  (se'king),  p.  a.   Investigating;  search- 
ing for  the  truth. 

A  student  .  .  .  informed  us  of  a  sober  and  seeking  man 
of  great' note  in  the  city  of  Duysburgh;  to  him  we  gave 
some  books.  There  was  one  more  who  was  tender  and 
inquiring,  to  whom  also  we  gave  some  books. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  Works,  III.  402. 

seek-no-further  (sek'n6-f6r"TH6r),  m.  A  red- 
dish winter  apple,  with  a  suba,oid  flavor.  Also 
go-no-further.  [IT.  S.] 
seek-sorrowt  (sek'sor^'o),  «.  [<  seek,  v.,  +  obj. 
sorrow.^  One  who  contrives  to  give  himself 
vexation;  a  self -tormentor. 

Afield  they  go,  where  many  lookers  be,  • 
And  thou  seek-sorrow  Claius  them  among. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

seel^t,  a-  [MB.  sel,  <  AS.  sel,  seel,  good,  fortu- 
nate, happy,  =  OHG.  *sdl  (in  MHGr.  salliche)  = 
Icel.  siell  =  8w.  sail  =  Dan.  siel  =  Goth,  sels, 
good,  useful;  ;prob.  =  L.  solliis,  whole,  entire, 
solus  (prob.  orig.  identical  with  sollms),  alone 
(see  sole^),  salvus,  salvos,  orig.  *solvos,  whole, 
sound,  well,  safe  (see  safe),  =  Gr.  Siog,  dial. 
oiAof,  whole,  =  Skt.  sarva,  whole,  all.  Hence 
seeU,  n.,  and,  by  extension  from  seeX^,  a.,  seely 
(which  only  partly  depends  on  the  noun  seel) 
(ef.  holy,  similarly  extended  from  hole,  now 
spelled  whole),  and  from  that  the  mod.  «i%.] 
Good;  fortunate;  opportune;  happy.  Laya- 
mon,  1.  1234. 

seeU  (sel),  n.  [<  ME.  sele,  cele,  sel,  seel,  <  AS. 
s^l,  time,  season,  happiness,  <  siel,  sel,  fortunate, 
opportune :  see  seeP,  a.]  1.  Good  fortune ;  hap- 
piness ;  bliss.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

I  is  thyn  awen  clerk,  swa  have  I  seel  [var.  hele], 

Chaucer,  Seeve's  Tale,  1.  319. 
Take  droppyng  of  capone  rostyd  wele 
'With  wyne  and  mustarde,  as  have  thou  cele. 
With  onyons  smalle  schrad,  and  sothun  [soddenj  in  grece, 
Meng  alle  In  fere,  and  torthe  hit  messe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  288. 

3.  Opportunity;  time;  season:  as,  the  seel  of 
the  day :  used  frequently  as  the  second  element 
in  a  compound :  as,  haynSeeZ  (hay-time),  barley- 
seel,  etc.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
seel^  (sel),  V.  t.  [Also  ceel;  early  mod.  E.  also 
seele,  seal,  cele;  <  OP.  siller,  eiller,  sew  up  the 
eyelids  of,  hoodwink,  wink,  F.  Ciller,  open  and 
shut  the  eyes,  vrink,  <  cil,  eyelid,  <  L.  cilium,  an 
eyelid,  eyelash:  see  dlium.']  1.  To  close,  or 
close  the  eyes  of,  with  a  thread.  The  eyelids  of  a 
newly  taken  hawk  were  thus  sealed  In  falconry,  to  keep 
them  together,  and  aid  in  making  it  tractable. 

She  brought  a  seeled  dove,  who,  the  blinder  she  was,  the 
higher  she  strove.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

He  shall  for  this  time  only  be  leeVd  up, 

With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  he  may  only 

See  heaven,  and  think  whither  he  is  going. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  4. 
So  have  I  seen  a  harmless  dove  made  dark  with  an  ar- 
tificial night,  and  her  eyes  sealed  and  locked  up  with  alit- 
tle  quill.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  660. 

Hence — 2.  To  close,  as  a  person's  eyes ;  blind; 

hoodwink. 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iu.  3. 210. 

Cold  death  ...  his  sable  eyes  did  seel.  Chapman. 

seel^  (sel),  v.  i.  [Prob.  <  P.  siller,  i-un  ahead, 
make  headway,  <  OP.  sigler,  singler,  P.  cingler, 
sail,  make  sail  (=  Sp.  singlar),  sail,  <  Icel.  sigla, 
sail:  see  saiU,  single^,  v. ']  To  lean;  incline  to 
one  side ;  heel ;  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm. 
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When  a  ship  seels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the  breaking 
loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous.         Baleigh. 

seel^  (sel),  n.  [<  seel^,  v.']  A  roll  or  pitch,  as  of 
a  ship  in  a  storm. 

All  aboard,  at  every  sede, 
Like  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reele. 
Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (ed.  1636),  p.  181. 
In  a  mighty  storme,  a  lustie  yonge  man  (called  John 
Howland),  coming  upon  some  occasion  above  y»  grattings, 
was  with  a  seele  of  y  shipe  throwne  into  [y«)  sea. 

Bra<iyord,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  76. 

seel*t,  n.  and  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seaP. 
seelilyt  (se'li-li),  adv.    In  a  seely  or  sUly  man- 
ner. 

seelinesst,  n.  The  character  of  being  seely; 
happiness ;  blissfulness. 

Worldly  selynesse, 
Which  clerkes  callen  fals  felicite, 
Ymedled  is  with  many  a  bitternesse. 

ChoAuxr,  I'roilus,  iii.  813. 

seelyt,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  seeley;  <  ME. 
sely,  sell,  <  AS.  sailig,  fortunate,  prosperous, 
happy,  blessed  (=  OS.  saXig  =  OPries.  seUch, 
silich  =  MD.  salig,  T>.  zalig,  blessed,  MLG.  sd- 
Kch,  selicJi  =  OHG.  salig,  MHG.  sselec,  fortu- 
nate, blessed,  happy,  G.  seUg,  blessed,  =  Icel. 
sselligr,  happy,  wealthy,  blissful,  =  Sw.  Dan. 
salig,  blessed) ;  extended,  with  adj.  suffix,  <  siel, 
sel,  fortunate,  happy:  see  seel^,  a.  Hence  in 
later  use  silly,  in  a  restricted  sense :  see  silly.'] 

1.  Happy;  lucky;  fortunate. 

For  sely  is  that  deth,  soth  for  to  seyne, 
That  oft  ycleped  cometh  and  endeth  peyne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  603. 
O  noble  prince,  that  god  shall  blesse  so  farre  as  to  be 
the  onely  meane  of  bringing  this  seely  frozen  Island 
into  sucli  everlasting  honnour  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
World  shall  knowe  and  say,  when  the  face  of  an  English 
gentleman  appeareth,  that  he  is  eyther  a  Sowldiour,  a 
philosopher,  or  a  gallant  Cowrtier. 

Bo(^e  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  11. 
To  get  some  seeley  home  I  had  desire.  Fairfax. 

2.  Good. 

Seli  child  Is  sone  ilered  [taught]. 

I/ife  of  Beket  (ed.  Black),  p.  168.    iS^raAmann.) 
For  sdy  child  wol  alday  sone  lere. 

Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale,  L  60. 

3.  Simple ;  artless ;  innocent ;  harmless ;  silly. 
See  silly. 

O  sely  womman,  ful  of  innocence. 
Fill  of  pitee,  of  truthe  and  Conscience, 
What  maked  yow  to  men  to  trusten  so? 

ChoMcer,  Good  Women,  1. 1264 
I,  then,  whose  burdeu'd  breast  but  thus  aspires 
Of  shepherds  two  the  seely  cause  to  show. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 
A  face  like  modest  Pallas  when  she  blush'd ; 
A  seely  shepherd  should  be  beauty's  judge. 

Oreene,  Description  of  Silvestro's  Lady. 
Honest  foole  duke,  .  .  .  seely  novice  Ferneze  I 
I  do  laugh  at  yee. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent^  L  7. 

4.  Poor;  trifling. 

And  for  to  apparaylle  with  cure  Bodyes,  wee  usen  a 
sely  litylle  Clout,  for  to  wrappen  in  cure  Careynes. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  293. 

seem  (sem),  v.  [<  ME.  semen;  not  from  the  AS. 
seman,  geseman,  satisfy,  conciliate,  reconcile, 
but  from  the  related  Scand.  verbs,  Icel.  ssmia 
(for  *scema),  honor,  bear  with,  conform  to,  soma, 
befit,  beseem,  become  (=Dan.  sdmme,'be  becom- 
ing, be  proper,  be  decent) ;  cf .  sSmr,  fit,  becom- 
ing, <  sama,  beseem,  befit,  become,  conform  to 
(=  Goth,  sanyan,  please),  <  samr  =  Goth,  sama, 
the  same:  see  same,  and  cf.  seemly,  beseem.']  I. 
intrans.  If.  To  be  fit  or  suitable. 

To  the  tempuU  full  tyte  toke  he  the  gate. 

FfuU  mylde  on  his  maner  menit  within. 

On  a  syde  he  hym  set,  as  semyt  for  a  straungior. 

Destruetim  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  1.  2879. 

3.  To  appear;  have  or  present  an  appearance 
of  being ;  appear  to  be ;  look  or  look  like ;  in 
a  restricted  sense,  be  in  appearance  or  as  re- 
gards appearance  only. 

And  I  have  on  of  tho  precyouse  Thomes,  that  semethe 
licke  a  white  Thorn,  and  that  was  zoven  to  me  for  gret 
Specyaltee.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  13. 

This  is  to  seeme,  and  not  to  bee. 

Aschmn,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  29. 

She  seemd  a  woman  of  great  bountihed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  in.  i.  41. 
So  shall  the  day  seem  night. 

Shxik.,  YenuB  and  Adonis,  1. 122. 
Some  truths  seem  almost  falsehoods,  and  some  false- 
hoods almost  truths.       Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  IMor.,  ii.  3. 
In  every  exercise  of  all  admired, 
He  seemed,  nor  only  seemed,  but  was  inspired. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  221. 

3.  To  appear;  be  seen;  showone's  self  or  itself; 

hence,  to  assume  an  air;  pretend. 

For  loue  made  I  this  worlde  alone, 
Therfore  my  loue  shalle  in  it  semf.. 

York  Plays,  p.  16. 


seeming 

As  we  seme  best  we  shall  shewe  our  entent. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1768. 
There  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  bear  of  it.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  18. 

4.  In  an  impersonal  reflexive  use,  to  appear: 
with  the  person  in  the  dative,  later  apparently 
in  the  nominative  as  the  quasi-subject  of  seem 
in  the  sense  of  'think,  consider':  as,  me  seem, 
him  seemed,  they  seemed,  the  people  seemed,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  seemed  to  him,  them,  or  the 
people  (meseems  being  often  written  as  a  single 
word). 

The  peple  com  to  the  gate,  and  saugh  apertly  the  Duke, 
as  Aem  semM.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  77. 

"Sir,"  sais  syr  Sextenour,  "saye  what  the  lykez, 
And  we  salle  suffyre  the,  als  lis  heete  semes." 

Mrnie  Arthur  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1701. 
It  was  of  f  airye,  as  the  peple  semed. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1. 193. 
Me  seemeth  good  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetch'd 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  Idng. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  ii.  2.  120. 

5.  To  appear  to  one's  self;  imagine;  feel  as  if: 
as,  I  still  seem  to  hear  his  voice ;  he  stUl  seemed 
to  feel  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

Gazing  I  seem  to  see 

Thought  folded  over  thought  ...  in  thy  large  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Ele^nore,  vL 
It  is  habitual  with  the  New-Englander  to  put  this  verb 
to  strange  uses,  as,  "I  can't  «^m  to  be  suited,"  "I  couldn't 
seem  to  know  him."  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser..  Int. 
It  seems,  it  appears:  often  used  parenthetically,  and 
nearly  equivalent  to  '  as  the  story  goes,  as  is  said,  as  we 
are  told.'  Often  used  sarcastically  or  ironically :  as,  this, 
it  seems,  is  the  man  you  call  good  1 

I  am  abus'd,  betray'd !  I  am  laugb'd  at^  scorn'd, 
Baffled,  and  bor'd,  it  seems ! 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  6. 

It  seema  to  me  that  the  true  reason  why  we  have  so  few 
versions  which  are  tolerable  is  because  there  are  so  few 
who  have  all  the  talents  requisite  for  translation. 

Dryden. 

The  river  here  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  or 
something  more.  It  shovld  seem  it  was  the  Angyrorum 
Civitaa  of  Ptolemy.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  80. 

It  seems  a  countryman  had  wounded  himself  with  his 
scythe.  SteOe,  latler,  No.  248. 

=S7n.  2.  Seem,,  Look,  Appear.  Look  differs  from  seem 
only  in  more  vividly  suggesting  the  use  of  the  eye,  literally 
or  figuratively:  as,  it  looks  (or  seems)  right.  Appear  is  some- 
what stronger,  having  sometimes  the  sense  of  coming  into 
view  or  coming  to  seem.  Each  may  stand  for  that  which 
is  probably  true,  or  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  true : 
not  to  seern,  but  to  be  ;  the  seeming  and  the  real.  Shovld 
seem,  and  would  seem  are  equally  correct,  but  differ  in 
strength.  To  say  that  a  thing  shovld  seem  to  be  true  is 
to  say  that  it  ought  to  seem  so  or  almost  necessarily 
seems  so ;  to  say  that  it  would  seem  true  is  to  say  that, 
while  there  are  reasons  for  holding  an  opposite  view,  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  its  being  true. 
Il.t  trans.  To  become  ;  beseem;  befit;  be 
fit,  suitable,  or  proper  for. 

Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was, 
Hight  Mother  Hubberd,  who  did  farre  surpas 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth,  that  seem'd  her  well. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  35. 

seemer  (se'm6r),  n.  One  who  seems;  one  who 
makes  a  show  of  something;  one  who  carries 
an  appearance  or  semblance. 

Hence  shall  we  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3.  54. 

seeming  (se'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  seem,  v.] 
1.  Appearance;  show;  outward  appearance 
or  looks;  semblance;  especially,  a  false  ap- 
pearance. 

And  to  raze  out 
Eotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.      Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2.  129. 
He  concludes  with  a  sentence  faire  in  seeming,  but  fal- 
lacious. MiUon,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

3t.  Fair  appearance. 

These  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  75. 

3t.  Opinion;  judgment;  way  of  thinking;  es- 
timate; apprehension. 

Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming  than  that,  a 
new  Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  In  scripture,  they 
undoubtedly  were  themselves  that  new  Jerus^em. 

Hooker. 
His  persuasive  words  impregn'd 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth. 

MiUrni,  P.  L.,  ix.  737. 

seeming  (se'ming),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  semyng;  ppr. 
otseem,v.]     If.  Becoming;  befitting;  proper; 

seemly. 

As  hym  thought  it  were  right  wele  semyng 
Ffor  to  do  hym  serujce  as  in  that  case, 
And  rather  ther  thanne  in  a  stranger  place. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  327. 

It  wer  farr  more  seeming  that  they  shonlde  wt  the,  by 
good  lining,  begin  to  be  men,  then  thou  shouldest  witn 
them,  by  the  leaning  of  thy  good  purpose,  shamefully  be- 
gin to  bee  a  beast.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  12. 


seeming 

a.  That  appears  to  be  (real,  proper,  or  the 
like);  having  a  semblance  or  appearance  of 
being  real,  or  what  is  purported;  ostensible; 
apparent:  as,  seeming  happiness;  a  seeming 
friend. 

We  have  very  olt  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  ex- 
ecution, and  showed  him  a  se&ming  warrant  for  it. 

Shale,,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 160. 
„.  ,     ,  To  your  court 

Whiles  he  was  hastening,  .  ,  .  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  teeming  lady.    SlMk. ,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 191. 
All  things  seelc  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  103. 
seemingt  (se'ming),  adv.     [<  seeming,  p.  a.]     In 
a  becoming  or  seemly  manner;  seemly. 
Bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  v.  i.  72. 
seemingly   (se'ming-li),    adv.     in.  a  seeming 
manner;   apparently;   ostensibly;   in  appear- 
ance ;  in  show ;  in  semblance. 
This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with. 

Addison,  freeholder,  STo.  43. 
,,,,,,,„        This  seemingly  simple  feeling. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.  (2d  ed.),  §  60. 

seemingness  (se'ming-nes),  n.  Pair  appear- 
ance; plausibility;  semblance. 

The  authority  of  Aristotle  and  his  learned  followers 
presses  us  on  the  one  side,  and  the  seemingness  of  those 
reasons  we  have  already  mention'd  perswades  us  on  the 
other  side.  Sir  K.  Digby,  Bodies,  vii. 

seemlesst  (sem'les),  a.  [<  seem  +  -less.'\  Un- 
seemly; unfit;  indecorous.     [Rare.] 

The  Prince  .  .  .  did  his  father  place 

Amids  the  pav^d  entry,  in  a  seat 

Seemless  and  abject.    Chajnnan,  Odyssey,  xx.  397. 

seemlihead  (sem'li-hed),  n.     [Also  seemUked;  < 
ME.  semeVyhede;  <  seemly  +  -head.']    Seemli- 
ness;  becomingness;  fair  appearance  and  bear- 
ing.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
A  yong  man  f  ul  of  semelyhede.   Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1130. 
Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared,  .  .  . 
And  by  his  persons  secret  seemlyhed 
Well  weend  that  he  hadbeene  some  man  of  place. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  14. 
Then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemlihed 
Gave  utterance.  Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 

seemlily  (sem'li-li),  adv.  In  a  seemly  or  be- 
coming manner;  decently;  comelily.  Imp.  Diet. 
seemliness  (sem'li-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  seemlmesse ; 
<  seemly  +  -ness.']  Seemly  character,  appear- 
ance, or  bearing;  comeliness;  grace;  beautiful 
appearance  or  bearing;  fitness;  propriety;  de- 
cency; decorum. 

Womanhod  and  trouthe  and  seemiinesse. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1041. 

And  seemliTiess  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays. 

Wordsworth,  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

seemly  (sem'li),  a.  [<  ME.  semly,  semli,  semely, 
semeli,  semlich,  semliche,  sem,elidh,  semeUTce,  <  loel. 
ssemUgr  =  Dan.  sommelig,  seemly,  becoming, 
fit,  <  ssernr,  fit,  becoming,  <  sama,  beseem :  see 
seem.2  1.  Becoming;  fit;  suited  to  the  object, 
occasion,  purpose,  or  character;  suitable;  de- 
cent; proper. 

Hit  were  sittyng  for  sothe,  &  semly  tor  wemen, 
Thaire  houses  to  haunt  <S  holde  hom  with  in. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),l.  2962. 

A  smiely  man  oure  boost  was  withalle, 
For  to  han  been  a  marshal  in  an  haUe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  761. 

Are  these  seemly  company  for  thee? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  8. 

A  seemly  gown  of  £endal  green, 
With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  v.  15. 

2t.  Comely;  goodly;  handsome;  beautiful. 
By  that  same  hade  he  sonnes,  semly  men  all. 

DestrueUon  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1474. 
Hit  maketh  myn  herte  light 
,  Whan  I  thenke  on  that  swete  wight 

That  is  so  semely  on  to  se. 

Chancer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1177. 
The  erle  buskyd  and  made  hym  yare 
For  to  ryde  ovyr  the  revere. 
To  see  that  semely  syght. 

SirEglamour  (Thornton  Romances),  1. 198. 

seemly  (sem'U),  adx.    [<  seemly,  a.]    In  a  decent 
or  suitable  manner ;  becomingly;  fitly. 
There,  seemly  ranged  in  peaceful  order,  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disused  to  Wood. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

Not  rustic  as  before,  but  seemlier  clad. 

3Iilton,ie.  E.,  11.  299. 

seemlyhedt,  seemlyhoodt,  «•    Same  as  seemU- 


seen  (sen),  jj.  and  a.  I.  p.  Past  participle  of  see^. 
II.t  a.  1.  Manifest;  evident. 

Al  was  forgeten,  and  that  was  sene. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  413. 
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2.  Experienced;  versed;  skilled. 

It  is  verie  rare,  and  maruelous  hard,  to  proue  excellent 
in  the  latin  tong,  for  him  that  is  not  also  well  scene  in 
the  Greeke  tong.  Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  157. 

He  'b  aifable,  and  scene  in  many  thinges ; 
Discourses  well,  a^ood  companion. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

She  was  seene  in  the  Hebrew,  Greeke,  and  Latin  tongues. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  2. 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry  I  would  wish  you  well  seen  in. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  308). 

For  he  right  well  in  Leaches  craft  was  seme. 

Spender,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  3. 

seenet,  n.  [MB.,  also  cene,  Sc.  seinye,  senye,  < 
OP.  sene,  a  synod,  prop,  a  senate:  see  senate, 
ajid  ot.  synod.}  A  synod.  Prompt.  Pan.,  ]p.i53. 

seep  (sep),  v.  i.  [Also  seap,  seip;  a  var.  of  sipe, 
q.  v.]  1.  To  ooze  or  percolate  gently;  flow 
gently  or  drippingly  through  pores;  trickle. 

The  melting  waters  of  summer  are  diflused  through  the 
unconsolidated  snow  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  slowly 
seep  through  the  soft  slush,  but  have  not  a  motion  suf- 
ficiently rapid  to  cause  them  to  gather  into  streams  and 
erode  weU-deflned  channels. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XL.  122. 

2.  To  drain  off :  said  of  any  wet  thing  laid  on 
a  grating  or  .the  like  to  drain:  as,  let  it  seep 
there. 

seepage  (se'paj),  n.  [Also  seapage;  <  seep  + 
-age.]  Percolation ;  oozing  fluid  or  moisture ; 
also,  the  amount  of  a  fluid  that  percolates:  as, 
the  seepage  is  great. 

We  might  call  the  vast  streams  which  then  filled  the 
valleys  ordinary  rivers,  since  they  were  not  bordered  im- 
mediately by  ice.  Yet  the  seepage  of  ooze  and  flow  of 
Gletschermllch,  silt,  and  sand,  which  had  helped  fill  the 
broad  channels  of  the  osar-plalns  period,  still  continued 
from  the  uplands  with  even  greater  rapidity. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XL.  144. 

seepy  (se'pi),  a.  [<  seep  +  -i/i.]  Oozing;  full 
of  moisture:  specmoally  noting  land  not  prop- 
erly drained. 

seeri  (ser  or  se'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sear 
(with  distinctive  term,  -ar  for  -er,  as  in  forebear, 
beggar,  etc.);  <  ME.  seere  =  D.  ziener  (with 
irreg.  n,  from  the  inf.)  =  MHG-.  seher  (in. stern- 
seher,  star-gazer),  (J.  seher  =  Dan.  seer  =  Sw. 
stare,  a  seer,  prophet ;  as  seel  +  -ej-i.]  1 .  One 
who  sees. 

A  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  A  prophet;  a  person  who  foresees  or  fore- 
tells future  events. 

So  also  were  they  the  first  Prophetes  or  seears,  Videntes 
— for  so  the  Scripture  tearmeth  them  in  Latine,  after  the 
Hebrue  word.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  6. 

Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of 
God,  thus  he  spake,  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer :  for  he 
that  is  now  called  a  Prophet  wasbeforetime  called  a  Seer. 

1  Sam.  ix.  9. 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction.  Seer  blest. 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  flx'd!  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  563. 

3.  Specifically,  one  supposed  to  be  gifted  with 
second  sight. 

Go  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer! 

Ca/mpbell,  Lochlel's  Warning. 
=Syn.  2.  Soothsayer,  etc.    Seepropliet. 
seer^t,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  seari. 
seer^t,  a.    See  sereK 

seer*  (ser),  n.  [Also  saer,  and  more  prop,  ser; 
<  Hind,  ser.]  An  East  Indian  weight,  of  vary- 
ing value  in  different  places,  but  officially  de- 
termined in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  to  be 
equal  to  80  tolas,  or  about  2^  pounds  troy. 

He  receives  about  one  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  for  a 
seer  (one  pound  thirteen  ounces)  of  the  poppy-Juice. 

5.  W.  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  EC.  376. 

seerflsh  (ser'fish),  n.  [Also  seirfish;  a  partial 
translation  of  Pg.  peiice  serra,  lit.  'saw-fish,' 
applied  to  various  species  of  the  genus  Cybium: 
peixe,  <  li.piscis,  —  B.  fish;  serra,  <  L.  serra,  a 
saw :  see  serrate.]  A  scombroid  fish,  Scombe- 
romorus  guttatus,  of  an  elongate  fusiform  shape, 
and  resembling  the  Spanish  mackerel,  S.  macu- 
latus.  It  inhabits  the  Eastlndlan  seas,  and  Is  a  valuable 
food-fish,  much  esteemed  for  its  savoriness. 

seerpaw  (ser'pfi),  n.  [Formerly  also  serpaw, 
serpow;  <  Hind,  sar-o-pa  (also  sar-tSr-pd),  from 
head  tp  foot:  sar,  also  sir,  head  (<  Pers.  sar, 
head,  =  Gr.  icapa,  head :  see  cheer^) ;  pa,  <  Pers. 
pa,  foot:  see  foot.]  In  India,  a  robe  of  honor 
or  state  suit,  presented  by  way  of  compliment 
or  as  a  token  of  either  favor  or  homage.  Com- 
pare Tcillut. 

seership  (ser'ship),  n.  [<  seer\  n.,  +  -ship.] 
The  office  or  character  of  a  seer. 

seersucker  (ser'suk-er),  ».  [E.  Ind.]  A  thin 
linen  fabric,  usually  imported  from  the  Bast 
Indies,  though  sometimes  imitated  in  Europe. 
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Its  surface  is  irregularly  crinkled,  producing  an  effect 
somewhat  like  crape ;  it  is  usually  imported  I'l  narrow 
stripes  of  grayish  blue  and  white. — India  seersueker, 
a  thin  cotton  cloth  having  alternate  smooth  and  puckered 
stripes  running  lengthwise,  which  are  usually  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  puckering  is  produced 
by  holding  the  threads  in  the  warp  of  the  puckered  sec- 
tions more  loosely  than  the  other  threads  during  the  pro- 
cess of  weaving. 

seerwoodf,  n.    See  searwood. 

see-saw  (se'sft),  n.  and  a.  [A  varied  redupli- 
cation of  saM)i,  in  allusion  to  the  action  of  two 
men  sawing  wood  or  stone :  see  saw^.]  l.n.  1 . 
A  sport  in  which  two  children  sit  one  at  each 
end  of  a  board  or  long  piece  of  timber  balanced 
on  some  support,  and  move  alternately  up  and 
down.  This  amusement  is  of  remote  antiquity;  it  is 
familiar  in  Greek  vase-paintings  as  a  pastime,  especially  of 
girls  older  than  the  children  who  usually  resort  to  it  now. 
The  butt-ends  of  the  three  old  streets  that  led  down  to- 
wards the  sea-ground  were  dipped  as  if  jils.yvag  see-saw  in 
the  surf.  R.  D.  £Zacftmor«,  Erema,  llv. 

2.  A  board  adjusted  for  this  sport. — 3.  Any 
process  resembling  directly  or  indirectly  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  see-saw. 

The  sovereignty  was  at  see-saw  between  the  throne  and 
the  parliament — and  the  throne-end  of  the  beam  was  gen- 
erally uppermost. 

W.  Wilson,  Congressional  Government,  vL 
Especially — (a)  A  circular  definition  or  proof ;  the  defini- 
tion of  a  word  or  thing  by  means  of  another  which  is  itself 
defined  by  means  of  the  first ;  the  proof  of  a  proposition  by 
means  of  a  premise  which  is  Itself  proved  from  the  first 
proposition  as  a  premise. 

The  ancients  called  the  circular  definition  also  by  the 
name  of  diallelon,  as  in  this  case  we  declare  the  deflnitum 
and  the  definiens  reciprocally  by  each  other.  In  proba- 
tion, there  Is  a  similar  vice  which  bears  the  same  names. 
We  may,  I  think,  call  them  by  the  homely  English  appella- 
tion of  the  see-saw.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  xxiv. 
(&)  In  whist,  the  playing  of  two  partners  so  that  each  alter- 
nately trumps  a  low  non- trump  card  led  by  the  other;  a 
double  ruflf ;  a  cross-mS. 

n,  a.  Reciprocating;  reciprocal;  back  and 
forth,  or  up  and  down:  as,  a  see-saw  motion. 

His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that  and  this. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  I.  323. 

see-saw  (se's4),  v.  [<  see-saw,  n.]  I.  intrans. 
To  move  as  in  the  see-saw;  move  backward 
ai}d  forward,  or  upward  and  downward ;  teeter : 
literally  or  figuratively. 

So  they  went  seesawing  up  and  down,  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other.  Arbvthiwt. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  or  act  in  a  see- 
saw manner. 

'Tls  a  poor  idiot  boy. 
Who  sits  in  the  sun  and  twirls  a  bough  about. 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  to  sunset. 
See-saws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises.      Coleridge. 
He  ponders,  he  see-saws  himself  to  and  fro. 

Bvlwer,  Eugene  Aram,  i.  9. 

seethe  (sbth),  v.  ;  pret.  seethed  (formerly  sod), 
pp.  seethed  (formerly  sodden,  sod),  ppr.  seething. 
[Also  seeih;  <  ME.  sethen  (pret.  seeth,  pi.  soden, 
sudon,  sothen,  pp.  soden,  sothen),  <  AS.  sedihan 
(pret.  sedih,  pp.  soden)  =  OPries.  siatha  =  D. 
gieden  =  ML(t.  sederi,  LG.  seden  =  OHG.  siodan, 
MHG.  G.  sieden  =  Icel.  ^otha  =  Sw.  itjuda  = 
Dan.  syde,  boil,  seethe;  hence  Icel.  saudhr,  a 
sheep,  orig.  a  burnt-offering,  =  Goth,  souths,  a 
bumt-offering;  aMntoleel. svitha (j>Tet. sveith),  ' 
burn,  singe  (svitha,  a  burning,  roasting),  =  Sw. 
sveda  =  Dan.  svide,  svie,  burn,  singe,  =  OHG. 
swedan,  burn  in  a  smoldering  fire,  whence  MHG. 
swadem,  swaden,  G.  schwadem,  sehwaden,  steam ; 
AS.  swathul,  smoke;  <  Teut.  V  suth,  y  smith, 
bum.  B-enee  u\t.  sod,  suds.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
boil;  decoct,  or  prepare  for  food  by  boiling:  as| 
to  see*7je  flesh. 

Wortes  or  othere  herbes  tymes  ofte 
The  whiche  she  shredde  and  seeth  for  hlr  llvlnge. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1. 171. 
Of  the  fat  of  them  [serpents],  belnge  thus  sodde,  is  made 
an  excedinge  pleasaunte  brothe  or  potage. 
R  Eden,  tr.  of  Peter  Martyr  (First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  85). 

Jacob  sod  pottage.  Gen.  xxv.  29. 

Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk. 

Ex.  xxiii.  19. 
Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades,  their  barley-broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ill.  5.  18. 

2.  To  soak. 
They  drown  their  wits,  seMve  their  brains  in  ale. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  340. 

There  was  a  man— sleeping  —  still  alive;  though 
seethed  in  drink,  and  looking  like  death. 

D.  Jerrold,  St.  Giles  and  St.  James. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  boil;  be  in  a  state  of  ebul- 
lition, literally  or  figuratively. 
Thothe  godemon  nolde  don  after  him,  a  caudrun  he  lette 

fuUe 
With  oyle  and  let  hit  sethen  faste  and  let  him  ther-Inne 

putte.  Holy  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 
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LoTers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1,  4. 
Will  virtue  make  the  pot  seeth,  or  the  Jack 
Turn  a  spit  laden? 
Heywood,  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea  (Works,  ed.  Pearson, 

[1874,  VI.  874). 
2.  To  boil;  prepare  food  by  boiling. 

He  cowde  roste  and  sethe  and  broille  and  trie. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  383. 
seether  (se'THfer),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
seethes;  a  boiler;  a  pot  for  boiling. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on 
(Like  bumish'd  gold  the  little  seether  shone). 

Dryden,  Baucis  and  Philemon,  1.  67. 
seetulputty  (se'tul-put*i),  n.  [Also  seetulpatti; 
<  Hind,  sitalr-pati,  sitaUpatU,  a  fine  cool  mat,  esp. 
the  Assam  mat,  <  sital,  cool,  +  pdti,  a'  mat,  the 
side  of  a  bed.]  A  kind  of  mat  made  especially 
in  Bengal  of  fine  grass  or  reeds,  used  to  sleep 
on. 

Sefton  cake.    Same  as  ramskm. 
segi  (seg),  n.  [Also  segg,  sag;  unassibilated  form 
ot  sedge:  see  se^^ei.]     1.  Sedge  (which  see), 
rirst  Car  comes  orown'd  with  osier,  segs,  and  reed. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  220. 

2.  The  yellow  flower-de-luce,  Iris  Pseudacorus. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

seg2  (seg),  n.  [Also  segg;  not  found  in  early 
use;  prob.  <  Teut.  y/  *sag,  out:  see  saw\  secant, 
etc.]  A  castrated  bull;  especially,  a  buU  cas- 
trated when  full-grown ;  abuU-segg.  [Scotch.] 

segSf,  segge^t,  «•  [MB.^  <  AS.  secg,  a  man,  war- 
rior.]    A  man;  a  warrior. 

He  slow  of  oure  segges  sothli  alle  the  best, 

&  conquered  with  clene  migt  the  king  &  his  sone. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4234. 
Eury  segge  [var.  seg,  C]  shal  seyn  I  am  sustre  of  gowre 
hous.  Fiers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  63. 

seg*t,  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  say^. 
segar,  ».    An  improper  spelling  of  oigar. 
seget,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  siege. 
segg,  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  seg^. 
seggan   (seg'an),  n.     [A  dim.  form  of  sejri.] 
Sedge.     [Soo'teh.] 

seggar  (seg'ar),  n.    Same  as  saggar. 
seggent,  segge^t,  v.    Obsolete  forms  of  sayi^. 
seggoni,  ».  [Cf.segK']  A  man;  a  laboring  man. 
Poore  seggons  balfe  starued  worke  faintly  and  dull. 

Tusser,  Husbandly,  p.  174.    (DavUs.) 

seggrom,  seggrum  (seg'rum),  n.  The  ragwort, 
Senecio  Jacobasa.  Prior,  Pop.  Names  of  Brit. 
Plants. 

seghol  (se-gol'),  n.  [<  Heb.  segMl  (so  called 
from  its  appearance),  lit.  '  a  bunch  of  grapes.'] 
In  Seb.  gram.:  (a)  A  vowel-point  consisting 
of  three  dots  placed  under  a  consonant,  thus 
■:?,  and  indicating  the  sound  of  an  open  e,  usu- 
ally short,  as  in  English  met,  Ijut  also  long, 
nearly  as  iii  there.  (6)  The  sound  represented 
by  this  vowel-point. 

segholate  (seg'o-lat),  n.  [NL.  segolatum;  <  se- 
ghol +  -ate^.J  In  Heb.  gram.,  a  noun  or  noun- 
form  (adjective,  infinitive,  etc.)  of  a  type  usu- 
ally represented  by  dissyllables  pointed  with  a 
long  tone-vowel  in  the  first  and  a  short  seghol 
(e)  in  the  second  syllable,  gegholates  haveamono- 
syllabic  primitive  form  with  one  short  vowel  (a,  1, 11),  be- 
longing usually  to  the  first  radical.  By  giving  the  second 
radical  a  short  seghol  as  helping  vowel,  the  form  becomes 
dissyllabic.  The  first  syllable  then  becomes  open,  and,  tak- 
ing the  tone,  appears  as  long  e  (seghol  or  tsere)  or  long  o. 

segm.  An  abbreviation  for  segment,  used  in  bo- 
tanical writings.     Gray. 

segment  (seg'ment),  TO.  [=  ¥.  segment  =  Sp. 
Pg.  segmento  =  It.  segmento,  semmento,  <  L. 
segmentum,  a  piece  cut  off,  a  strip,  segment 
of  the  earth,  a  strip  of  tinsel,  ML.  in  geom. 
(tr.  Gr.  Tfoifia)  a  segment,  <  secure,  cut:  see 
secant,  and  ef.  section,  sector. J;  1.  A  part  cut 
off  or  marked  as  separate  from  others ;  one  of 
the  parts  into  which  a  body  naturally  divides 
itself;  a  section:  as,  the  segments  of  a  calyx; 
the  segments  of  an  orange;  the  segments  of  a 
leaf.  Specifically,  in  zoiil.  and  aruit. :  (a)  One  of  the  rings, 
somites,  or  metameres  of  which  the  body  of  an  animal 
is  theoretically  or  actually  composed,  as  an  arthromere  of 
a  worm  or  crustacean,  or  a  diarthromere  of  a  vertebrate. 
See  cuts  under  CaZlimorpha,  cepTialic,  Podophthalreiia, 
prxstormwrn,  and  prometheus.  (6)  One  of  the  three  pri- 
mary divisions  of  either  fore  or  hind  limb  of  a  vertebrate, 
corresponding  to  the  parts  known  in  man  as  the  upper 
arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  or  the  thigh,  „ 

leg,  and  foot.    See  cut  under  pin-  — 

«ml.    (c)  One  of  the  three  rings  or 

divisions  of  the  skull ;  a  cranial  seg-    a./ \B 

men^  which  has  been  by  some  con- 
sidered a  modified  vertebra. 
2.  ia.  geom.,  a  part  cut  off  from 
any  figure  by  a  line  or  plane. 

A  segment  of  a  eirde  is  a  part  of  the 

area  contained  within  an  aio  and  its      segment  of  a  Circle, 
chord,  as  ACB.    The  chord  is  some-  acb 
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times  called  the  hose  of  the  segment.  An  angle  in  a  seg- 
ment is  the  angle  contained  by  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  its  aic  to  the  extremities  of  its  chord  or 
base. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  one  part  only 
of  a  rounded  object,  as  a  coronet  or  wreath: 
usually  a  piece  less  than  half  of  the  circle. — 
Abdominal,  basilar,  mazUla^,  poBtoral,  etc.,  seg- 
ments. See  the  adjectives.— Ciilcifying  or  calcific 
segment.  See  caleify.— Segment  or  a  line,  the  part 
included  between  two  points. — Segment  of  a  sphere, 
any  part  of  it  cut  off  by  a  plane  not  passing  through  the 
center.— Similar  segments  of  circdes.  See  simuar,  s. 
segment  (seg'ment),  V.  [<  segment,  ».]  I. 
intrans.  To  divide  or  become  divided  or  split 
up  into  segments,  (a)  In  embryol.,  to  undergo  seg- 
mentation, as  an  ovum  or  vitellus.  See  segmentatim.  (6) 
Ti\  physiol.,  to  reproduce  by  semiflssion  or  budding. 

Before  this  occurs,  however,  the  vegetal  unit,  if  it  does 
not  divide,  may  segment  or  bud ;  the  bud  grows  into  a  unit 
similar  to  its  parent,  and  this  in  its  turn  may  also  segment 
or  bud.  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Hind,  i. 

II.   trans.  To  separate  or  divide  into  seg- 
'  ments :  as,  a  segmented  cell. 
segmenta,  n.    Plural  of  segmentum. 
segmental  (seg'men-tal),  a.    [<  segment  +  -al.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle; being  a  segment:  as,  a  segmental  aveh. — 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  segments  or  segmenta- 
tion: a,s,  a^  segmental  tormmn;  segmental -phTts; 
segmental  organs. — 3.  Specifically,  in  embryol., 
noting  the  primitive  and  rudimentary  renal  or- 
gans which  occur  in  all  vertebrates  and  some 
invertebrates,  consisting  in  the  former  of 
branched  tubules  opening  at  one  end  into  the 
somatic  cavity  and  at  the  other  by  one  or  more 
main  ducts  into  the  cloaca  orhindgut.  The  seg- 
mental organs  of  a  vertebrate  are  divisible  into  three 
parts,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  foremost  is 
the  head-kidney  or  pronephron,  whose  duct  becomes  a 
Miillerian  duct.  The  next  is  the  WoMan  body  proper,  or 
Tnesonephron,  whose  duct  is  the  Wolffian  duct.  The  last 
or  hindmost  is  the  rudiment  of  the  permanent  kidney, 
whose  duct  is  the  lu'eter ;  this  is  the  jnetan^hron.  The 
epithet  segmental  in  this  sense  was  originally  used  to 
note  the  kind  of  renal  or  excretory  organs  which  aimelids, 
as  worms  and  leeches,  possess,  inmoreor  fewer  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  whence  the  name ;  it  was  subsequently 
extended  to  the  above-described  embryonic  renal  organs 
of  vertebrates  which  are  replaced  by  permanent  kidneys — 
these  segmental  organs  being  thus  loosely  synonymous 
with  prvmitive  kidney,  Wolffian  body,  and  protonephron. 
See  cut  under  leech. ' 

segmentally  (seg'men-tal-i),  adv.  In  a  seg- 
mental manner;  in  segments:  as,  the  spinal 
nerves  are  arranged  segmentally. 

These  organs,  being  .  .  .  segmentally  arranged,  are 
termed  segmental  organs  or  nephridia. 

HvaHey  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  244. 

segmentary  (seg'men-ta-ri),  a.  [<  segment  + 
-ary^.  ]  Segmental ;  pertaining  to  or  indicating 
segments :  especially  noting  in  entomology  col- 
ored bands,  rings,  or  other  marks  on  the  abdo- 
men, corresponding  to  successive  segments,  as 
iamaTiy  Lepidoptera — Segmentary  geometry.  See 
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segmentate  (seg'men-tat),  a.  [<  L.  segmenta- 
tus,  ornamented  with  strips  of  tinsel,  Ut.  hav- 
ing segments,  <  segmenttmi,  a  segment:  see  seg- 
ment.'] Having  segments ;  segmented.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  n.  292. 

segmentation  (seg-men-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  seg- 
ment +  -ation.]  The  act  of  cutting  into  seg- 
ments; a  division  into  segments;  the  condi- 
tion of  being  divided  into  segments ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  segmented  part  is  divided. — 
Segmentation  cavity,  in  enibryot,  the  cental  space  in- 
closed by  the  blastomeres  of  the  embnro,  before  the  for- 
mation of  a  gastrula  by  invagination ;  the  hollow  of  a  blas- 
tosphere;  a  blastocoele. — Segmentation  nudeuB.the 
nucleus  of  an  impregnated  ovum  or  germ-cell,  resiuting 
from  fusion  of  a  male  and  a  female  pronucleus,  and  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  segmentation.- Segmentation  of 
the  vitellus,  in  enwryol,,  yolk-cleavage ;  mornlation ;  the 
first  process  of  germination  of  the  ovum  of  any  metazoic 
animal,  by  which  the  original  single  cell  of  which  the 
ovum  primitively  consists  becomes  converted,  wholly  or 
in  part,  into  a  mass  of  similar  cells,  constituting  a  morula 
or  mulberry-mass.  The  cells  thus  formed  are  specified  as 
cleavage-cells,  blastomeres,  or  segmentella.  Segmentation 
goes  on  in  different  cases  with  some  variations,  chiefly 
due  to  the  presence  of  food-yolk  and  the  position  of  this 
yolk  relatively  to  the  formative  yolk  (see  centrolecithal,  ecto- 
leeUJuil).  Total  segmentation  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
holoblastic  ova ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  partial  seg- 
mentation of  meroblastic  ova  (see  holoblastic,  meroUastic), 
the  terms  meaning  respectively  that  all,  or  that  only  som  e, 
of  th  e  yolk  segments.  Total  segmentation  is  equal  or  regu- 
lar when  the  whole  germ-cell  divides  into  two  similar 
cleavage-cells,  and  these  into  four,  and  so  on,  the  resulting 
gastrula  being  the  archigastrula.  Total  segmentation  te 
unequal  or  irregular  when  the  cleavage-cells  are  unhke 
one  another ;  it  results  in  the  amphigastrula.  Thepartial 
segmentation  of  meroblastic  eggs  is  always  unequal,  and 
either  discoidal  with  formation  of  a  discogastrula,  or  su- 
perficial and  forming  a  perigastrula.  Total  equal  segmen- 
tation is  also  styled  primitive,  primordial,  and  palinge- 
netic,  the  modifications  introduced  in  unequal  and  partial 
segm  entatioo  being  described  ae  kenogenetw.  Other  terms, 
descriptive  rather  than  definitive,  are  used  by  different 
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writers ;  the  foregoing  is  nearly  Haeckel's  nomenclature. 
See  eooi,  ovum,  vitellus,  and  outs  under  gastrula  and  gas- 
tnrfa««V)».— Seementatlon  rhythm,  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  successive  cleavage-cells,  or  their  numerical  ratio 
of  increase,  whether  2,  4, 8/ 16,  32,  etc.,  or  any  other  mode 
of  multiplication.—  Segmentation  sphere,  a  ball  of 
cleavage-cells ;  a  blastosphere ;  a  morula. 

segmented  (seg'men-ted),  a.  [<  segment  + 
-ed^.2  Divided  into  segments,  segmenta,  or 
segmentella;  characterized  by  or  exhibiting 
segmentation ;  somitie ;  metameric :  thus,  the 
body  of  a  vertebrate  is  segmented  according  to 
the  number  of  vertebrse,  whether  any  actual 
division  of  parts  may  be  evident  or  not. 

segmentellum  (seg-men-tel'um),  TO.';  pi.  seg- 
mentella (-a).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  segmentum,  a 
cutting:  see  segment.']  One  of  the  cleavage- 
cells  which  result  from  segmentation  of  the  vi- 
tellus of  a  fecundated  ovum :  same  as  " 
mere.  See  cut  un- 
der gastrulation. 

segment-gear  (seg'- 
ment-ger),  m.  A 
gear  extending  over 
an  arc  only  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  intended  to 
provide  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion. 

segment-rack  (seg'- 

ment-rak),TO.   A  cog-  segment-gear  and  Rack. 

ged  surface  differing  ,„;;.',-^j„*(^f  ■S',"^,^ /oSe' 

from  an  ordinary  at  df/^,  connecting-rod  shown  as  join- 
rack     in     that     it    is    |<l»_and^^°aH-g.^.  ae  follower  of 

curved,   and    works 

by  oscillating  on  a  center  instead  of  recipro- 
cating in  slides  or  guides.    E.  M.  Knight. 

segment-saw  (seg'ment-s&),  to.  1.  A  circular 
saw  used  for  cutting  veneers  from  squared  logs, 
consisting  of  a  conical  disk  having  the  apex  cen- 
tral with  the  arbor,  and  very  thin  firmly  toothed 
segmental  saw-plates  fastened  to  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  disk.  Such  a  saw  having  a  diameter  of  60 
mches  would  be  about  16  inches  thick  at  the  arbor — the 
object  being  to  bend  the  veneers  out  like  a  thin  shaving 
as  they  are  sawed  from  the  log. 
2.  In  surg.,  same  as  Hey's  saw.    See  saw^. 

segment-shell  (seg'ment-shel),  «.  A  modern 
projectile  for  artillery,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  conical  or  oblong  shell  for  rifled  guns,  in 
which  an  inner  cylinder  of  thin  iron  contains 
the  bursting-charge,  and  this  is  contained  in 
an  outer  shell  composed  of  segmental  pieces 
which  are  either  thrown  in  all  directions  on  the 
bursting  of  the  shell,  or  thrown  forward,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  made:  the  whole  is 
cased  in  lead  for  transportation  and  loading. 

segmentum  (seg-men'tum),  TO. ;  pi.  segmenta 
(-ta).  [NL.use  ofX.  segmentum,  segment:  see 
segment.]  In  anat.  and  eool.,  a  segment,  as  an 
arthromere,  a  metamere,  a  diarthromere,  an 
antimere,  an  actinomere,  a  somite,  etc. 

segment-valve  (seg'ment-valv),  ».    See  valve. 

segment-wheel  (seg'ment-hwel),  TO.  A  wheel 
of  which  only  a  part  oi  the  pe- 
riphery is  utilized  to  perform 
any  function.  Applications  of  it 
appear  in  the  segment-gear  and 
segment-rack. 

segnitudet  (seg'ni-tud),  n.     [< 
ML.  segnitudo,  for  L.  segniUa, 

"  "  slowness,  tardiness,  <  segmem-wiieeis. 
slow,  slack,  sluggish,  tardy:  usually  re- 
ferred to  sequi,  follow :  see  sequent.]  Sluggish- 
ness; dullness;  inactivity.    Im^.Dict. 

segnityt  (seg'ni-ti),  TO.  [<  L.  as  if  *segnita{t-)s, 
for  segnitia,  segniUes,  slowness:  see  segnitude.] 
Same  as  segnitude.    fmp.  Diet. 

segno  (sa'nyo)^  n.  [It.,  a  sign,  <  L.  signwm, 
mark,  token,  sign :  see  sign,]  In  musical  nota- 
tion, a  sign  or  mark  used  to  indicate  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  repetitions.  Abbreviated  #.  See 
al  segno,  dal  segno. 

sego  (se'go), ».  [Ute  Indian.]  A  showy  flow- 
ered plant,  Calochortvs  Nuttallii,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  western  United  States. 

segoon,  TO.     Same  as  seconde. 

segra-seed  (se'gra-sed),  to.  The  seed  of  Feuil- 
lea  cordifoUa,  or  the  plant  itself.   See  Feuillea. 

segreant  (seg' re-ant),  a.  [Written  sergreantin 
" &uillem's  Heraldry"  (ed.  1638),  and  there  ex- 
plained as  an  epithet  of  the  griffin,  meaning 
of  a  twofold  nature,'  because  the  ^iffin  pas- 
sant combined  parts  of  the  eagle  and  the  lion ; 
perhaps  an  error  for  a  form  intended  to  repre- 
sent L.  surgen(t-)s  (>0r.  sourdant),  rising:  see 
surgent.]  In  her.,  rising  on  the  hind  legs,  usu- 
ally with  the  wings  raised  or  indorsed:  an  epi- 
thet noting  the  griffin :  equivalent  to  rampant 
and  salient. 
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segregantt  (seg'rf-gant),  a.  [<  L.  segregan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  segregare,  set  apart:  see  segregate.j 
Separated;  divisional;  sectarian. 

My  heart  hath  naturally  detested  .  .  .  tolerations  of 
divers  Beliglons,  or  of  one  Aeligion  in  segregant  shapes. 
Jy.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  6. 

Segregatat  (seg-re-ga'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  L.  segregatuSjVp.  of  segregare,  set  apart: 
see  segregate.']  In  Cuvier's  system  of  classifi- 
cation, the  first  family  of  Ms  shell-less  acephals ; 
the  simple  or  solitary  ascidians :  distinguished 
from  Aggregata. 

segregate  (seg're-gat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  segre- 
gated, ppr.  segregating.  [<  L.  segregatus,  pp. 
of  segregare  (>  It.  segregare  =  8p.  Pg.  segrega/r), 
set  apart  from  a  flock,  separate,  <  se-,  apart^  + 
grexXgreg-),  a  flock:  see  gregarious.  Of.  aggre- 


see  greganous. 
~gate,  congregate.]    I,  trans.  1.  To  separate  or 
detach  from  the  others,  or  from  the  rest;  cut  gerantTsS'ant') 
off  or  separate  from  the  main  body;  separate.    ^^^^  (sask)  n. 
Such  never  came  at  all  forward  to  better  themselves,  -      -  '    .' 

neither  by  reputations  for  vertues  which  they  were  care- 
lesse  to  poBsesse,  nor  for  desire  they  had  to  purge  or  segre- 
gate themselves  from  the  soft  vices  they  were  first  infected 
withall.  Kenelworth  Parke  (1594),  p.  10.    (Salliwell.) 

According  to  one  account,  he  [Sir  T.  More)  likened  his 
predecessor  [Wolsey]  to  a  rotten  sheep,  and  the  King  to 
the  good  shepherd  who  had  judiciously  segregated  it, 

E.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Churcli  of  Eng'.,  i. 

Specifically — 2.  In  zoiil.,  to  set  apart  or  dis- 
sociate (the  members  of  a  group) :  as,  species 
segregated  under  another  genus ;  f  aunal  regions 

of  the  sea  segregated  from  those  of  the  land  „.,,..  ,         „  , 

in  zo6geography.— 3.  In  geol.,  to  separate  out  Seidlltz  powder.    Seeiiowxier, 
from  the  mass  of  a  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  cer-  seigneur,  n.    Seeseigmor. 
taiu  accumulations,  pockets,  or  nodules  of  met- seigneurial,  a.     Seesetgmorml. 
aUiferous  ore,  or  of  mineral  matter  in  general,  seigneuryt,  «•    An  obsolete  form  otsmgnwry 


■which  appear  from  the  phenomena  which  they  seignior,  seigneur  (se'nyor),  n 
present  to  have  been  gi-adually  separated  out    ^W^or  (after  It.);  <  ME.  seig 
or  segregated  from  the  adjacent  rock  by  molec- 
ular action — Segregated  vein.    See  vein. 

II.  intrans.  To  separate  or  go  apart;  specifi- 
cally, in  crystal.,  to  separate  from  a  mass  and 
collect  about  centers  or  lines  of  fracture. 
segregate  (seg're-gat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  segrega- 
tus, pp.  of  segregare,  set  apart:  see  segregate, 
v.]  1.  a.  1.  Apart  from  others;  separated; 
set  apart ;  separate ;  select. 

Often  saith  he  that  he  was  an  apostle  segregate  of  God 
to  preach  the  gospel. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1868),  II.  289. 

Human  Philosophy,  or  Humanity, .  .  .  hath  two  parts : 
the  one  considereth  man  segregate,  or  distributively ;  the 
other  congregate,  or  in  society. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Leammg,  u. 

2.  In  zool.,  simple  or  solitary;  not  aggregate, 
compound,  colonial,  or  social;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  Segregata — Segregate  polygamy, 
in  hot,  a  mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  several  florets 
comprehended  within  an  anthodium  or  a  common  calyx 
are  furnished  also  with  proper  perianths,  as  in  the  dande- 

li.  n.  'In  mafh.,  one  of  an  asyzygetic  system 
of  covariants  of  a  given  degorder,  capable  of 
expressing  iu  their  linear  functions  with  nu- 
merical coefficients  all  other  covariants  of  the 
same  degorder. 

segregation  (seg-re-ga'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  segre- 
gation, F.  segregation  =  Sp.  segregamon  =  Pg. 
segregacao,  <  LL.  segregatio(n-),  a  separating, 
dividing,<L. seg'J-efi'are, pp.  seflfregfatMS,  separate: 
see  segregate.]  1.  The  act  of  segregatmg,  or 
the  state  of  being  segregated;  separation  from 
others;  a  parting;  a  dispersion. 

A  geflrceffation  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 

SlMk.,  Othello,  11.  1   in 
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signiory,  signory;  <  ME.  seignory,  seignorie,  sei- 
gnurie,  <  OF.  seigneurie,  seignorie,  F.  seigneurie= 
Sp.  setloria,  also  seHorio  =  Pg.  senhoria,  senhorio 
=  It.  signoria,  <  ML.  senioria  (segnoria,  senho- 
ria, etc.,  after  Eom.),  <  senior,  lord:  see  senior, 
seignior.]  1.  Lordship;  power  or  authority  as 
sovereign  lord;  jurisdiction;  power. 
She  hath  myght  and  seigmirie 
To  kepe  men  from  alle  folye. 

Btm.  of  the  Rote,  L  3218. 

The  inextinguishable  thirst  for  signiory.  Kyd,  Cornelia. 
The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came. 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim. 

SeoU,  L.  of  t.  M.,  iv.  10. 

2t.  Preeminence;  precedence. 

And-may  thy  floud  haue  seignorie 
Of  all  flouds  else ;  and  to  thy  fame 
Meete  greater  springs,  yet  keep  thy  name. 

W.Mrowm,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  l  2. 

3.  A  principality  or  province;  a  domain. 
Diners  other  countreis  and  seigneuries  belonging  as  well 

to  the  high  and  mighty  prince.  HaMwyt's  Voyages,  I.  208. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ill.  1.  22. 
Which  Signiory  [of  Dolphinie  and  Viennois]  was  then 
newly  created  a  County,  being  formerly  a  part  of  the 
kingdome  of  Burgundy.       Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  45,  sig.  E. 
The  commune  of  Venice,  the  ancient  style  of  the  com- 
monwealth, changed  into  the  seigniory  of  Venice. 

Mncye.  Brit.,  XVII.  627. 

4.  The  elders  who  constituted  the  municipal 
council  in  a  medieval  Italian  republic. 

Of  the  Seigniory  there  be  about  three  hundreth,  and 
about  fourtie  of  the  priule  Counsell  of  Venice. 

Httkluyfs  Voyages,  II.  151. 

The  college  (of  Venice]  called  the  signory  was  originally 
composed  of  the  doge  and  six  counsellors. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  363. 

5.  A  lordship  without  a  manor,  or  of  a  manor 
in  which  all  the  lands  were  held  by  free  ten- 
ants: more  specifically  called  a  seigniory  in 
gross. 

seignioryti  "•  *•   [ME-  seignorien;  <  seigniory,  n.] 
To  exercise  lordship  over;  be  lord  of.     [Bare.] 
Terry  seignoried  a  full  large  contre, 
Hattyd  of  no  man. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6090. 

ai7  address,- 'sir.'     See  sir,  signor  s^-2    Se^k.  »•  ^X**A  Middle  English  form  of  saUL 

In/eMe?aZZoM),thelordof  afeeormanor._Grand  °„JV'        *  a„„t„i,  fn™,  nf  seen 

seignior,  (a)  [caps.-]  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the  Sul-  seiP,  n.    A  Scotch  torm  ot  seelK 

tan  of  Turkey.    Hence— (6)  A  great  personage  or  digni-  seiF,  V.     A  Scotch  form  of  S^le>■. 

tary.  seint.    A  Middle  English  form  of  the  past  par- 

Whenever  you  stumble  on  a  grand  seigneur,  even  one     ticiple  of  see^. 
who  was  worth  millions,  you  are  sure  to  find  his  property  s-giji^et      A  Middle  English  form  of  the  past 
a  desert.  ^''^ -l""^!'.  ^"1^  1^,  1890,  p.  25.  Semaet^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^         g 


quence.  dim.  of  seguida,  a  succession,  continu- 
ation, <  seguir,  follow:  see  sequent,  suit,  suite.] 

1.  A  Spanish  dance,  usually  of  a  lively  char- 
acter, for  two  dancers.  Three  varieties  are  distin- 
guished, the  manchega,  the  bolera,  and  the  gitana,  the 
first  being  the  most  vivacious,  and  the  last  the  most  state- 
ly. A  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  dance  is  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  music  after  a  number  of  figures, 
leaving  the  dancers  standing  in  various  picturesque  atti- 
tudes. 

2.  Music  for  such  a  dance  or  in  its  rhythm, 
which  is  triple  and  quick,  resembling  the  bo- 
lero. 

From  the  same  source  he  [Conde]  derives  much  of  the 
earlier  rural  minstrelsy  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  measures 
of  its  romances  and  seguidUlas. 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  L  8,  note  49. 

segUTt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  saggar. 

seit,  seiet.  A  Middle  English  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  seel.     Chaucer. 

In  her.,  sseaie  a,a  sejant. 
[F.  sdclie,  fem.  of  sec,  <  L. 
siccus,  dry.]  A  name  given  in  Switzerland, 
and  especially  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  cer- 
tain irregular  waves  or  fluctuations  of  the  level 
of  the  water,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  the  amount  of  several  feet.  The  origin  of  these 
waves  is  generally  considered  to  be  sudden  loc'^  variations 
in  the  barometric  pressure,  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  local  cyclonic  winds.  A  similar  phenomenon  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  is  called  (in  German)  see-bar,  as 
meaning  a  sudden  and  temporary  oscillation  or  fluctua- 
tion of  the  water-level  in  a  lake  or  nearly  or  quite  land- 
'  locked  parts  of  the  sea :  it  has  been  (incorrectly)  Englished 
sea-bear. 


[Also  signior, 
seignour,  <  OF.  sei- 
gnor,  seignur,  segnor,  segnour,  saignor,  sain- 
gnor,  seigneur,  etc.,  senhor,  senior,  etc.,  P.  sei- 
gneur =  Pr.  senhor,  senher  =  Cat.  senyor  =  Sp. 
seitor  =  Pg.  senhor  =  It.  signore,  segnore,  <  L. 
senior,  ace.  serdorem,  an  elder  lord;  prop,  adj., 
elder:  see  senior,  also  sir,  sire,  siem;  signor, 
sekor,  senhor.  The  word  seignior  also  appears  in 
comp.  monseigneur,  monsignor,  etc.]  1 .  A  lord ; 
a  gentleman ;  used  as  a  title  of  honor  or  eustom- 


Seignlor  In  gross,  a  lord  without  a  manor,  simply  enjoy- 
ing superiority  and  services. 
seigniorage  (se'nyor-aj),  n.  [<  OP.  *seignorage, 
<  ML.  senioraUcum,  lordship,  domination,  <  se- 
nior, lord:  see  seignior.]  1.  Something  claimed 
by  the  sovereign  or  by  a  superior  as  a  preroga- 
tive; specifically,  an  ancient  royalty  or  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  whereby  it  claimed  a 
percentage  upon  bullion  brought  to  the  mint  to 
be  coined  or  to  be  exchanged  for  coin ;  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  a  mass  of  buUion 
and  the  face-value  of  the  pieces  coined  from  it. 
If  government,  however,  throws  the  expense  of  coin- 
aae  as  is  reasonable,  upon  the  holders,  by  making  a 
charge  to  cover  the  expense(whioh  is  done  by  givmg 
back  rather  less  in  coin  than  is  received  in  bullion,  and 
is  called  "levying  a  seigniorage"),  the  coin  will  rise  to 
the  extent  of  the  seigniorage  above  the  value  of  the  bul- 
Uon.  •'•  *■  ■"*"• 

2.  A  royalty;  a  share  of  profit ;  especially,  the 
money  received  by  an  author  from  his  pub- 
lisher for  copyright  of  his  works. 


!-Jxi  ra^difrr ,  ra^^rtap  i  -  of tL^^r 

some  kind  of  mineral  or  metalliferous  matter,  sei|nional(se-nyo  n-£),  a. 
dififering  more  or  less  in  texture  or  in  composi- 
tion or  in  both  respects  from  the  material  m 
which  it  is  inclosed.    Many  important  metallilerous 


^  ^^  ^ ^,    .    \^Also  seigneu/rial, 

'^^^Tseigne-imal^  as  seignior  +  ■4-al.]    1.  Per- 
taining to  the  lord  of  a  manor;  manorial. 

°  .  .  *  a.-^  nr  rr. 


Those  lands  were 


Sir  W.  Temple. 


deposits  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  segregations, 
segregated  vein,  under  vein.  ^      -m     .t  „x™„ 

segregative  (seg're-ga-tiv),  a.  [=  _F.  s^griga- 
tifz=Bv.segregatvi)o;  as  segregate  + -we.]  lend- 
ing to  or  characterized  by  segregation  or  sepa- 
ration into  clusters. 

The  influences  of  barbarism,  beyond  narrow  limits,  are 
prevaUingly  segrega^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p  ,,3 


A  century  since,  the  English  Manor  Court  wm  very  much 
wifaUt  SSV  is ;  but  the  sijTWonW  court  of  France  was  a 
comparatively  flourishing  m^itabon^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

He  [the  tenant]  was  required  to  bake  Ws  bread  in  the 


seigneurial  oven. 


Amer.  Jour.  PMldl.,  VII.  153. 


rit.,  it  follows,  3d  pers. 
,  follow,  <'  --■  '-' 
In  music. 


segue  (sa'gwe), «;. «.     ,. — ,  -  -       ,^.       r  „  , 
smg.  pres.  ind.  of  seguire,  follow,  <  L.  sequi,  fol- 
•^^  *        J   — T    T«  «M4i(M'/>   same  as  at- 


low:  see  sequent,  s^te.] 
tacca.  _ 

seguidilla  (seg-i-del'ya),  n.   1=  a 


S»r«4>r?S<rA=S'»"  f&^'^'S^;  s*srs^. 


2    Vested  with  large  powers;  independent. 
seienioriet,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  seigniory. 
seilniorize  (se'nyor-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sez- 
gj^eed,  ppr.  s^igniorized.     [Also  pgnorise;  < 
seignior +  4ze.]    To  lord  it  over.    [Bare.] 
As  faire  he  was  as  Cithereas  m^e 
As  proud  as  he  that  HgwnsMi  heU. 

^  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  iv.  46. 

(se'nyor-i),  n. ;  pi.  seigniories  (-iz). 


kind  of  song  with  a  refrain  or  recurring 


seinei  (san  or  sen),  n.  [Formerly  also  sem, 
sean;  early  mod.  E.  sayne;  <  MB.  seine,  saine, 
partly  (a)  <  AS.  segne  =  OLG.  segina,  a  seine, 
and  partly  (6)  <  OF.  seine,  seigne,  earlier  sayme, 
saime,  P.  seine  =  It.  sagena,  a  seine ;  <  L.  sagena, 
<  Gr.  aayfpm,  a  fishing-net,  a  hunting-net.  Of. 
sagene^,  from  the  same  source.]  A  kind  of  net 
u&ed  in  taking  fish;  one  of  the  class  of  encir- 
eling  nets,  consisting  of  a  webbing  of  network 
provided  with  corks  or  floats  at  the  upper  edge, 
and  with  leads  of  greater  or  less  weight  at  the 
lower,  and  used  to  inclose  a  certain  area  of  wa- 
ter, and  by  bringing  the  ends  together,  either 
in  a  boat  or  on  the  shore,  to  secure  the  fish  that 
may  be  inclosed.  Seines  vary  in  size  from  one  small 
enough  to  take  a  few  minnows  to  the  shad-seine  of  a  mile 
or  more  in  length,  hauled  by  a  windlass  worked  by  horses 
or  oxen  or  by  a  steam-engine.  The  largest  known  seine 
was  used  for  shad  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Potomac  in  1871 ; 
it  measured  3,400  yards,  or  nearly  2  miles ;  the  lines  and 
seine  together  had  a  linear  extent  of  5  miles,  and  swept 
1,200  acres  of  river-bottom ;  this  net  was  drawn  twice  in 
24  hours. 

The  sayne  is  a  net,  of  about  fortie  f athome  in  length,  with 
which  they  encompasse  a  part  of  the  sea,  and  drawe  the 
same  on  land  by  two  ropes  fastned  at  his  ends,  together 
with  such  flsh  as  lighteth  within  his  precinct. 

J!.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  30. 

They  found  John  Oldham  under  an  old  sHne,  stark  na- 
ked, his  head  cleft  to  the  brains,  and  his  hands  and  legs 
cut.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  226. 

God-seine,  a  seine  used  to  take  codfish  near  the  shore, 
where  they  follow  the  caplin — Srag-seine,  a  haul-ashore 
seine. — nraw-selue,  a  seine  which  may  be  pursed  or 
drawn  into  the  shape  of  a  bag.— Haul-ashore  seine,  a 
seine  that  is  hauled  or  dragged  from  the  shore ;  a  drag- 
seine. — Shad-selne,  a  seine  specially  adapted  or  used  for 
taking  shad,  and  generally  of  great  size.  See  def.— To 
blow  up  the  seine,  to  press  against  the  lead-line  of  a 
seine  in  the  endeavor  to  escape,  as  fish. — To  boat  a 
seine,  to  stow  the  seine  aboard  of  the  seine-boat  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  paid  out  without  entangling.  A 
seine  may  be  boated  as  it  is  hauled  from  the  water,  or 
after  it  has  been  hauled  and  piled  on  the  beach.  (See 
also  purse-seine.) 

seine^  (san  or  sen),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  seined, 
ppr.  seining.  [<  seine^,  n.]  To  catch  with  a 
seine :  as,  fish  may  be  seined. 


seine 

seine^t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sain  and  of 
sign. 

seine-boat  (san'bot),  n.  A  boat  specially  de- 
signed or  used  for  holding,  carrying,  or  paying 
out  a  seine. 


seine-captain  (san'kapHan),  n.  The  overseer 
of  a  seine-gang.     [U.  8.] " 

seine-crew  (san'kro),  n.  The  crew  of  a  seine- 
gang  ;  the  men  as  distinguished  from  their  gear. 

seine-engine  (san'en^'jln),  n.  A  steam-engine 
employed  in  hauling  seines.     [U.  S.] 

seine-fisher  (sa,n'fisli"er),  ».    A  seiner. 

seine-gang  (san'gang),  n.  A  body  of  men  en- 
gaged in  seining,  together  with  their  boats  and 
other  gear.  Such  a  gang  is  a  sailing-gang  or  a  steamer- 
gang,  as  they  may  worlj  from  a  sailing  vessel  or  to  a 
steamer. 

seine-ground  (san'ground),  n.  Same  as  sein- 
ing-ground. 

seine-hauler  (san'h§,''16r),  n.  A  fisherman  us- 
ing the  seine :  in  distinction  from  giller  or  gill- 
netter. 

seine-man  (san'man),  n.  A  seine-hauler;  one 
of  a  seine-gang. 

seine-needle  (san'ne''dl),  n.  A  needle  with 
which  the  meshes  of  a  seine  are  netted:  same 
as  hanging-needU. 

seiner  (sa'ner),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  sayner; 

<  seine^  +  -erl.]  One  who  makes  a  business  of 
seining;  also,  a  vessel  attending  seine-fishery: 
applied  very  generally  to  vessels  engaged  in 
purse-seining  for  menhaden  and  mackerel. 

Sayners  complayne  with  open  mouth  that  these  dro- 
uers  workemuch  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  of  fisher- 
men, and  reape  thereby  small  gaine  to  themselves. 

JJ.  Oarew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  32. 

seine-roller  (san'r6"ler), «.  A  rolling  cylinder 
or  drum  over  which  a  seine  is  hauled. 

seining  (sa'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  seine^,  v.  i.] 
The  act,  method,  or  industry  of  using  the  seine. 

seining-ground  (sa'ning-ground),  n.  The  bot- 
tom of  a  river  or  lake  over  which  a  seine  is 
hauled.    Also  seine-ground. 

seintif,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  samfl-. 

seint^i  M.     [<  ME.  seint,  seynt,  saint,  for  *ceint, 

<  OF.  ceint,  ceinct,  <  L.  dnctus,  cmctum,  a  girdle, 

<  cingere,  pp.  einctiis,  gird:  see  cincture.']  A 
girdle  or  belt. 

He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee  cote, 
Qirt  with  a  seynt  of  silk,  with  barres  smale. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  329. 

seintuariet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sane- 
tuary. 

seip  (sep),  V.  i.    Same  as  seep. 

seirt,  a.    A  variant  of  sere^. 

seirnsh,  n.    See  seerfish. 

Seirospora  (si-r6-sp6'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Harvey),  < 
Gr.  Bsipd  or  aap&v,  a  garment,  +  awopd,  a,  spore.] 
A  former  genus  of  florideous  algse,  now  re- 
garded as  a  subgenus  of  the  large  genus  Cal- 
Uthamnion.  S.  QriffiUmana,  now  Calltthamnian  eelro- 
spermum,  is  a  beautiful  little  alga  with  capillary  dioecious 
fronds,  2  to  6  inches  high,  pyramidal  in  outline,  with 
delicate,  erect,  dlohotomo-multlfld,  corymbose  branches. 
The  American  specimens  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  the  so-called  seirospores. 

seirospore  (si'ro-spor),  n.    [<  NL.  *seirosporum, 

<  Gr.  asipi,  garment,  +  ciropd,  seed:  see  spore.] 
In  bat.,  one  of  a  special  kind  of  non-sexual 
spores,  or  organs  of  propagation,  occurring  in 
certain  florideous  algaa.  They  are  branched  monill- 
form  rows  of  roundish  or  oval  spores,  resulting  from  the 
division  of  terminal  cells  of  particular  branches,  or  pro- 
duced on  the  main  branches. 

seirosporic  (si-ro-spor'ik),  a.  [<  seirospore  + 
-ic.]  In  bot.,  possessing  or  characteristic  of 
seirospores. 

seise,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of  seize. 

seisin,  «•    See  seizin. 

seismal  (sis'mal),  a.  [<  Gr.  aeiaftdc,  an  earth- 
quake (<  aeieivj' shake,  toss),  +  -al.]  Same  as 
seismic. 

seismic  (sis'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aeurfidg,  an  earth- 
quake, -I-  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  earthquake;  relating  to  or  connected 
with  an  earthquake,  or  with  earthquakes  in 
general.  To  a  considerable  extent,  seismic  takes  the 
place  of  emUupmke  used  as  an  adjective  or  in  compound 
words  Thus  seismic  center  is  the  equivalent  of  earthmake 
center,  etc.— Seismic  area,  the  region  or  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  affected  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake- 
Seismic  center,  or  seismic  focus,  the  point,  line,  or  re- 
Kion  beneath  the  earth's  surface  where  an  earthquake- 
shook  is  started  or  originated.— SeiamiC  vertical,  the 
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part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  Is  directly  over  or  nearest 
to  the  seismic  focus.  Sometimes  called  the  epicenter  or 
epicentrum. 

seismical  (sis'mi-kal),  a.  [<  seismic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  seismic. 

seismogram  (sis'mo-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  aetcfidg, 
an  earthquake,  +  ypafi/ia,  that  which  is  drawn 
or  written:  see  gram^.]  The  record  made  by 
a  seismograph  or  seismometer;  the  result  of 
an  earthquake-shock  as  exhibited  on  the  in- 
strument or  instruments  employed,  these  vary- 
ing in  character  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  shock  are  recorded.  See 
seismometer. 

seismograph  (as'mo-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeia/i6c, 
an  earthquake,  +  ypa^eiv,  write.]  Same  as 
seismometer  (which  see).  The  more  complicated 
forms  of  instruments  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are  sometimes 
called  seismographs,  and  sometimes  seixnwvieters.  The 
name  seismograph  was  first  employed  in  reference  to  the 
elaborate  seismometer  contrived  by  Palmieri  and  used  at 
his  station  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  This  was  called  by  him 
a  "sismografo,"  and  this  name  has  generally  been  Eng- 
lished as  seismograph,  which  is  also  the  designation  most 
generally  applied  by  the  members  of  the  Seismological 
Society  of  Japan  to  the  seismometers  there  contrived  and 
used  within  the  past  few  years. 

seismographer  (sis-mog'ra-f6r),  n.  Same  as 
seismologist.    [Rare.] 

seismographic  (sis-mo-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  seismog- 
raph-y  +  -io.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  seismogra- 
phy;  connected  with  or  furnished  by  the  seis- 
mograph: as,  seismographic  records,  observa- 
tions, studies,  etc. 

seismographical  (sis-mo-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  seis- 
mographic +  -al.]    Same  as  seismographic. 

seismography  (sis-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeia/j6i, 
an  earthquake,  +  -ypa^la,  <  ypd^wv,  write.]  The 
study  of  earthquake  phenomena,  with  the  aid 
of  seismographs,  or  instruments  specially  con- 
trived for  recording  the  most  important  facts 
regarding  the  direction,  duration,  and  force  of 
these  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust. 

seismological  (sis-mo-loj 'i-kal),  a.  [<  seismol- 
og-y  +  -dc-al.]  Relating  to  or  connected  with 
seismology,  or  the  scientific  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes. 

'the  object  of  alt  seism/ilogical  investigation  should  be, 
primarily,  to  determine  both  the  true  direction  and  ve- 
locity of  motion  of  the  particles  set  in  motion'  by  the 
earthquake-wave.        Oldham,  Cachar  Earthquake,  p.  90. 

seismologically  (sis-mo-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
seismological  aspect. 

seismologist  (sis-mol'5-jist),  n.  [<  seismolog-y 
+  -ist.]  A  scientific  investigator  or  student  of 
earthquake  phenomena;  one  who  endeavors, 
by  the  aid  of  seismometrie  observations,  to 
arrive  at  the  more  important  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  origin  and  distribution  of  earth- 
quakes. 

seismologue  (sis'mo-log),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeiaftig,  an 
earthquake,  +  -7i,6yoi,  <  Xeyetv,  speak :  see  -ology.] 
A  catalogue  of  earthquake  observations ;  a  de- 
tailed account  of  earfliquake  phenomena. 

The  labour  of  collecting  and  calculating  further  and 
future  seism^logues  will  be  in  a  great  degree  thrown  away, 
unless  the  cultivators  of  science  of  all  countries  .  .  .  shall 
unite  in  agreeing  to  some  one  uniform  system  of  seismic 
observation. 
B.  MdUet,  in  Trans.  Brit.  Ass.  for  Adv.  of  Sci.,  1S68,  p.  1. 

seismology  (sis-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeiaiidg,  an 
earthquake,  -1-  -?ioyia,(.  Atyeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.] 
The  branch  of  science  which  has  for  its  object 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
earthquakes,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  their  occurrence. 

The  objects  and  aims  of  Seismology  are  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  to  geology  and  terrestrial  physics. 
R.  Mallet,  in  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry  (3d 

[ed.),  p.  827. 

seismometer  (sis-mom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeia/idg, 
an  earthquake,  -I-  /lirpov,  a  measure :  see  meter^.] 
An  instrument  by  the  aid  of  which  the  data  are 
obtained  for  the  scientific  study  of  earthquake 
phenomena.  The  forms  of  instruments  used  for  this 
purpose  are  varied,  and  more  or  less  complicated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  and  means  of  the  observer.  A 
common  bowl  partly  filled  with  a  viscid  fluid,  like  mo- 
lasses, which,  on  being  thrown  by  the  earthquake-wave 
against  the  side  of  the  howl,  leaves  a  visible  record  of  the 
event,  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  seismometer  which 
have  been  proposed,  as  giving  a  rude  approximation  to  the 
direction  of  the  horizontal  elemeut  of  the  wave.  Another 
simple  form  of  seismometer  consists  of  two  sets  of  cylin- 
ders, each  set  numbering  from  six  to  twelve,  and  the  in- 
dividual cylinders  in  each  uniformly  decreasing  in  size. 
These  are  placed  on  end;  one  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
other,  on  plates  resting  on  a  hard  horizontal  floor,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bed  of  dry  sand,  in  which  the  cylinders  when 
overthrown  will  rest,  exactly  in  the  position  originally 
given  by  the  shock.  This  instrument  is  theoretically  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  velocity  of  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  shock,  its  surface-direction  in  azimuth,  or  the  dlrec- 
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tion  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  seismic  wave; 
and  also  the  direction  of  translation  of  the  wave.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  results  given  by  this  simple  and  inex- 
pensive apparatus  have  not  been  found  satisfactory.  The 
seismometer  now  most  generally  used  in  large  observa- 
tories, or  those  where  accurate  work  is  expected,  involves 
ZoUner's  horizontal  pendulum,  the  use  of  which  was. 
proposed  many  years  ago,  but  which  was  put  into  the 
present  practical  form  by  Messrs.  Ewing  and  Gray.  The 
groupof  instruments  constituting  the  seismometer  of  Prof.,  i 
J.  A.  Ewing  is  arranged  to  give  a  complete  record  of  every 
particular  of  theearthquakemovement.by  resolving  it  intO' 
three  rectangular  components — one  vertical  and  two  hor- 
izontal—and  registering  these  by  three  distinct  pointers 
on  a  sheet  of  smoked  glass  which  Is  made  to  revolve  uni- 
formly by  clockwork,  the  clock  being  started  by  an  ar- 
rangement similar  to  that  of  the  Palmieri  selsmoscope. 
To  this  is  added  another  clock  which  gives  the  date  of  the- 
shock  and  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  it  took 
place.  Another  and  simpler  form  of  seismometer  de- 
signed by  M[r.  Ewing,  and  called  the  "duplex-pendulum 
seismograph,"  does  not  show  the  vertical  elemeut  of  the- 
disturbance,  nor  exhibit  anything  of  the  relation  of  time 
to  displacement ;  but  it  is  In  other  respects  satisfactory  in 
its  performance.  Of  this  latter  form,  fifteen  sets  were  in 
use  in  Japan  In  1886,  and  others  were  being  made  for  other 
countries.  Compare  seismograph,  and  see  cut  under  seis- 
rnoscope. 

Instruments  which  will  in  this  way  measure  or  write- 
down the  earth's  motions  are  called  setsmxnneters  or  seis- 
mographs. MUne,  Earthquakes,  p.  13. 

seismometrie  (sis-mo-met'rik),  a.  [<  seismome- 
tr-y  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  seismometry 
or  the  seismometer ;  used  in  or  made,  produced, 
or  observed  by  means  of  a  seismometer:  as, 
seismometrie  instruments;  seismometrie  obser- 
vations. 

seismometrical  (MS-mo-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  seis- 
mometrie +  -al.]    Same  as  seismometrie 

seismometry  (sis-mom'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeia/idc,. 
an  earthquake,  -I-  -fierpia,  <  ficrpclv,  measure.} 
The  theory  and  use  of 
the  seismometer;  more 
generally,  the  scientific 
study  of  earthquake 
phenomena  by  the  aid 
of  observations  made 
either  with  or  without 
the  use  of  seismometrie 
instruments. 

seismoscope  (sis'mo- 
skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeia/i6g, 
an  earthquake,  +  OKoneiv, 
view.]  A  name  of  the 
simpler  form  of  seis- 
mometer. It  is  generaUy  so 
arranged  that  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  passage  is  noted  by 
stopping  a  clock,  either  by 
direct  mechanical  means  or 
by  the  use  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. The  epoch  may  also  be  seismoscope. 
registered  on  a  revolving  oyl-  „  ^  ^,,33  supported  by 
mder  or  other  similar  device,  loop  at  point  near  center  of 
The  essential  part  of  a  seismo-    s^ravi^ ;  A  point  on  which  upper 

scope   usually   consists   of    a     side  of  loop  rests ;  c,  long  needle 

delicately  suspended  or  bal-  Fo'„tf  7  cSS-nctfrwSe'f  t 

anced  mass,  the  configuration  bindingpost:  /,  long  arm  of 

of  which  is  readily  disturbed  lever  pivoted  at  *,■  g,  point 

on  the  passage  of  the  seismic  »*«=  end  of  lever  rests  on  end 

wave  of  needle:  A,  mercury-cup. 

To  construct  an  instrument  which  at  the  time  of  an  earth- 
quake shall  move  and  leave  a  record  of  its  motion,  there- 
is  but  little  difiiculty.  Contrivances  of  this  kind  are  called 
seisnascopes.  Milne,  Earthquakes,  p.  13. 

seismoscopic  (sis-mo-skop'ik),  a.  [<  seismo- 
scope +  -ic]  Relating  to  or  furnished  by  the 
seismoscope:  as,  seismoscopic  data,  observa- 
tions, etc. 

Seison  (si'son),  n.  [Nil.  (Grube,  1859),  <  Gr. 
aeieiv  (inoomp.  aeia-),  shake ;  of.  aeiacjv,  an  earth- 
en vessel  for  shaking  beans  in.]  A  remarkable 
genus  of  parasitic  leech-like  rotifers.  S.  neba- 
lisB  is  a  wheel-animalcule  which  is  parasitic 
upon  the  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Nebalia. 
seist-^.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sayest,  second 
person  singular  indicative  present  of  say^. 
Seisura  (si-su'ra),  «.     [NL.  (Vigors  and  Hors- 

field,  1826), 
moreprop.  Sisu- 
ra  (Strickland, 
1841),<  Gr.  auEtv 
(in  oomp.  aeia-), 
shake,  -1-  obpa, 
tail.  Cf.  Seift- 
rvs.]  A  notable 
genus  of  Aus- 
tralian Musci- 
capidx  or  fly- 
catchers. The 
best-known  species 
is  S.  inquieta,  8 
inches  long,  slate- 
colored  with  glossy- 
black  head  and 
white  under  parts. 
Among  its  English. 
Restless  Flycatcher  (Seisura  ingitie/a).       bopk -names  are  vol- 
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alUe,  reitlets,  and  dovMfvI  thrush,  and  it  is  known  to  the 
Anglo- Australians  as  dish-waaher  and  grinder.  A  second 
species  is  S.  nana. 

seity  (se'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  se,  oneself,  +  4ty.'] 
Something  peculiar  to  one's  self.    [Bare.] 

Tlie  learned  Sootus,  to  distinguish  the  race  ol  mankind, 
gives  every  individual  of  that  species  what  he  calls  a  S^ty, 
something  peculiar  to  himself,  which  makes  him  different 
from  all  other  persons  in  the  world.  This  particularity 
renders  him  either  venerahle  or  ridiculous,  according  as 
he  uses  his  talents.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  174. 

Seiurinse  (si-u-ri'ne);  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Seiurus 
+  ■dnse,']  A  subfamily  of  Syl/vioolidse  or  Mwio- 
tiltidsB,  trifled  by  the  genus  Seiwrus.  Also 
called  JEmcociehUnas  or  Menicomchlmse. 

Seiurus  (si-ii'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1827), 
more  prop.  Siurus  (Strickland,  1841),  <  Gr.  aektv, 
shake,  +  oiipd,  tail.]  A  genus  of  SyMcoUdse  or 
MmoUlUdse,  giving  name  to  the  Sevwri/nm;  the 
American  wagtails  or  water-thrushes.  Three  spe- 
cies are  common  in  the  United  States.  S.  awrieapttlw  is 
the  golden-crowned  thrush  or  oven-bird.   (See  cut  under 
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3.  To  lay  sudden  or  forcible  hold  of;  grasp; 
clutch :  either  literally  or  figuratively. 

There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seiTse  it. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  ii.  S. 
To  seize  his  papers,  Curl],  was  next  thy  care ; 
His  papers,  light,  fly  diverse,  toss'd  in  air. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  114. 
The  predominance  of  horizontal  lines  .  .  ,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  Italians  had  never  e&ized  the  true  idea  of 
Gothic  or  aspiring  architecture. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  47. 

4.  To  come  upon  with  sudden  attack ;  have  a 
sudden  and  powerful  effect  upon :  as,  a  panic 
seized  the  crowd ;  a  fever  seized  him. 

Such  full  Conviction  Bei^d  th'  astonish'd  King 
As  left  no  entrance  for  the  least  Demurr. 

J.  Beaumont,,  Psyche,  i.  247. 

All  men  who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection  are  seized 

with  an  inclination  that  way.     Steeie,  Spectator,  No.  386. 

A  horror  seizei  him  as  he  went. 

WWam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  169. 

5t,  To  fasten;  to. 

So  downe  he  fell  before  the  cruell  beast. 
Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  olawes  did  seize. 

F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  16. 


Seizing,  2. 
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New  York  Water-thrush  f^Seiiirtis  mBvius). 

oven-bird.)  S.  naoeboracensts  or  nsevius  is  the  New  York 
water-thrush,  dark  olive-brown  above  with  conspicuous 
superciliary  stripe,  and  sulphury -yellow  below  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  dusky  spots  in  several  chains.  5.  motadlla  or 
ludaoieiarms  is  the  Louisiana  water-thrush,  like  the  last, 
but  larger,  with  a  longer  bill  and  lighter  coloration.  Also 
called  Mmoodchla  or  Eenicocichla  and  JExochoeiohla. 

seive,  n.    See  seave. 

Beiisable  (se'za-bl),  a.  [<sefee  + -a&Ze.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  seized;  liable  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of. 

The  carts,  waggons,  and  every  attainable  or  seizaUe 
vehicle  were  unremittingly  in  motion. 

Mme.  lyArhlay,  Diary,  VII.  177.    (Davies.) 

seize  (sez),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  seized,  ppr.  seisimg. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  (and  still  archaically  in 
legal  use)  seise;  <  MB.  seisen,  seysen,  sesen, 
ceesen,  saisen,  say  sen,  <  OP.  saisir,  seisir,  put  one 
in  possession  of,  take  possession  of,  seize,  P. 
saisir,  seize,  =  Pr.  sazw,  sayzir  =  It.  sagi/re  (not 
in  Plorio),  <  ML.  sadre  (8th  century),  later  sai- 
sire  (after  OF.),  take  possession  of,  lay  hold  of, 
seize  (another's  property),  prob.  <  OHGr.  saz- 
zan,  sezzan,  G.  setzen,  set,  put,  place,  =  E.  set, 
of  which  seize  is  thus  a  doublet :  see  seP-,  v. 
Cf.  seisin,  seizwre.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  in  pos- 
session; make  possessed;  possess:  commonly 
with  of  before  the  thing  possessed:  as,  A.  B. 
was  seized  and  possessed  0/ the  manor;  to  seize 
one's  self  o/an  inheritance. 

He  torned  on  his  pilwes  ofte. 
And  wald  of  that  he  myssed  ban  ben  sesed. 

Ohaueer,  Troilns,  111.  446. 

&  [he]  sent  his  stiward  as  swithe  to  sese  him  ther-inne. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 6391. 

They  could  scarcely  understand  the  last  words,  for  death 

began  to  seize  himself  (if  his  heart.  ... 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  111. 

All  those  his  lands 
Which  he  stood  sefeedo/.  ,.,-,„„ 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  89. 

[He]  standeth  seized  of  that  inheritance 
Which  thou  that  slowest  the  sire  hast  left  the|on. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  To  take  possession  of— (a)  By  virtue  of  a 
warrant  or  legal  authority:  as,  to  seize  smug- 
gled goods;  to  seize  a  ship  after  libeling. 

It  was  Judged,  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment,  that  he 
should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  confiscated  and 
seized.  -S""™- 

(6)  By  force,  with  or  without  right. 
The  Citie  to  sese  in  the  same  tyme, 
We  shall  found  by  my  f  eith,  ot  elhs  fw  ™rthe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1154. 

The  peple  of  Claudas  recoaered, ...  and  of  fln  force 
made  hem  forsake  place,  and  the  tentes  and  pavilouns  that 
thei  hadden  take  and  sesed.      Merlm  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  m.  402. 

The  arand  Caraman,  the  Turcoman,  ruler  of  Caramania, 
took  the  opportunity  of  these  quamels  to  seize  Corycus, 
the  last  Frank  stronghold  of  Armenia. 

Slubis,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  202. 


6.  Naut,  to  bind,  lash,  or  make  fast,  as  one 
thing  to  another,  with  several  turns  of  small 
rope,  cord,  or  small  line ;  stop:  as,  to  seize  two 
flsh-hooks  back  to  back;  to  seize  or  stop  one 
rope  on  to  another. 

Sam,  by  this  time,  was  seized  up,  as  it  is  called — that  is, 
placed  against  the  shrouds,  with  his  wrists  made  fast  to 
them,  his  jacket  off,  and  his  back  exposed. 

B.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  118. 

Covenant  to  stand  seized  to  uses.  See  couenane. =Syn. 

2  and  3.  To  snatch,  catch,  capture,  apprehend,  arrest,  take, 

attach. 
II.  mtrans.  1.  To  lay  hold  in  seizure,  as  by 

hands  or  claws :  with  on  or  wpon. 
The  mortall  sting  liis  angry  needle  shott 
Quite  through  his  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder  seasd. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  ii.  38. 

Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i,  1.  266. 

The  Tartars  in  Turkeman  vse  to  catch  wilde  horses  with 

hawkes  tamed  to  that  purpose,  which  seisins'  orathe  necke 

of  the  horse,  with  his  beating,  and  the  horses  chaflng, 

tireth  him,  and  maketh  him  an  easie  prey  to  his  Master. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  422. 

This  last  Ship  had  been  at  Merga  a  considerable  time, 
having  been  seized  on  by  the  Siamites,  and  all  the  men 
imprisoned,  for  some  difference  that  happened  between 
the  English  and  them.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  151. 

The  text  which  had  "seized  upon  his  heart  with  snoh 
comfort  and  strength"  abode  upon  him  for  more  than  a 
year.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  xxi. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  to  cohere. 

seizer  (se'z6r),  n.  [<  seize  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  seizes. 

seizin,  seisin  (se'zin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
seysin;  <  ME.  saisine,  seisine,  seysyne, 
<  OP.  seisime,  saisine,  saizine,  P.  saisine 
(=:"Pi i  sazina,  saizina,  sadina  =  It.  sagina;  ML. 
reflex  saisina,  seisina),  seizin,  possession,  < 
saisvr,  seisir,  seize:  see  seize.']  In  law:  (a) 
Originally,  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  of 
feudal  investiture,  by  which  the  tenant  was 
admitted  into  his  freehold. 


seker 

lashing  with  several  turns  of  a 
cord,  or  the  fastening  so  made; 
also,  the  cord  used  for  that  pur- 
pose; seizing-stuff.  See  also  cut 
under  rose-lasMng. 

Several  sailors  appeared,  bearing  among 
them  two  stout,  apparently  very  heavy 
chests,  which  they  set  down  upon  the 
cabin  floor,  taking  care  to  secure  them 
by  lashings  and  seizings  to  the  stanchions. 
W.  C.  Rvssdl,  Death  Ship,  xxi. 

seizing-stuff  (se '  zing  -  stuf ),  n. 
Naut.,  small  tarred  cord  used  for 
seizing. 

seizliugt  (sez'ling),  n.  The  year- 
ling of  the  common  carp.  Solme, 
1688. 

seizor  (se'zor),  n.  [<  sefee  -I-  -or'^.'] 
who  seizes  or  takes  possession. 

seizure  (se'zur),  «.  [<  seize  +  -ure."]  1.  The 
act  of  seizing ;  the  act  of  taking  or  laying  hold ; 
a  taking  possession,  either  legally  or  by  force : 
as,  the  seizure  of  smuggled  goods  by  revenue 
officers ;  seizure  of  arms  by  a  mob. 

All  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 
Worth  seizure  do  we  seize  into  our  hands. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  1.  10- 

Eirst  Guyne,  next  Fontien,  and  then  Aquitain, 
To  each  of  wbicli  he  made  his  title  known. 
Nor  from  their  seizure  longer  would  abstain. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  Iii.  28. 

After  the  victory  of  the  appellants  in  1388,  royal  letters 
were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  heretical  books  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  heretical  teachers. 

Stul)bs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  404. 
Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  perfect  seizure? 

Eeats,  Endymion,  iv. 

2.  The  fact  of  being  seized  or  in  possession  of 
anything;  possession;  hold. 

In  your  bands  we  leave  the  queen  elected  ; 
She  hath  seizure  of  the  Tower. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

It  we  had  ten  years  agone  taken  seizure  of  our  portion 
of  dust,  death  had  not  taken  us  from  good  things,  but 
from  infinite  evils.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iii.  7. 

3.  The  thing  seized;  the  thing  taken  hold  or 
possession  of. 

Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days. 

Hilton,  P.  L.,  xi.  264. 

4.  A  sudden  onset  or  attack,  as  of  some  mal- 
ady, emotion,  panic,  or  the  like ;  a  spell ;  a  turn. 

Myself  too  had  weird  geizttres,.  Heaven  knows  what. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

sejant,  sejeant  (se'jant),  a.  [Also  seiant,  se- 
dant;  <  OF.  *seiant,  seant,  <  L.  seden(t-)s,  sitting, 
ppr.  otsederei^^.seoir), sit:  seesedent,s^anee.^ 
In  her.,  sitting,  like  a  eat, 
with  the  fore  legs  upright:  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other  beast. 
Assis  is  a  synonym.  —  seJant 
adorsed,  sitting  back  to  back :  said  of 
two  animals. — Sejant  aflTonte,  in 
Tier.,  sitting  and  facing  outward,  the 
wliole  body  being  turned  to  the  front. 
See  cut  under  crcsf.— Sejant  gardant,  Lion  sejant, 
in  her.,  sitting  and  with  the  body  seen 
sidewisoi  the  head  looking  out  from  the  field.— Sejant 
rampant.    See  rampant  secant,  under  rampant. 


Asoldier,  plucking  a  handful  of  thatch  from  a  cottage,  '^,X,'r,'s.T,^i„'\„  f  r<  MF,  smmjnen  <  OF 
Placed  it  in  the  Duke's  hand  as  seizin  of  all  that  England  SejOint  (se-ioin  ),  v.  t.  l\  M.i<2.  sejoynen,  \ui . 
heldwithinit.  JS..4.iiVe6ma»,  Norman  Conquest,  III.  271.     *sejoindre,<Jj.  sqjungere,  separate,  disjoin,^  se-, 

apart,  +  jungere,  join :  see  joi».]    To  separate ; 


doth  sejoin  and  join  the  air  together. 
Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  v. 


Henoe^(6)  Possession  as  of  freehold— that  is, 
the  possession  which  a  freeholder  could  assert    part, 
and  maintain  by  appeal  to  law.  Dififfts/.  (c)  Pos-       The  arrow. 

session  of  land  actual  or  constructive  under  r ,  ,,,,      •  ■  ..   /  m? 

rightful  title.  Seizin  is  either  sei8i»i»i/fflc«  (or  i»  tod),  Sejoiutt  (se-]Oint  ),p.  a.  [<  UK  se)0%nte,<.  UJ*. 
aclual  occupation  of  the  land  either  by  the  freeholder  *se^oint,  <  L.  smunetus,  pp.  of  sejungere,  separate : 
himself  or  by  some  one  claiming  under  him,  or  seizin  m    ggg  sejoin.l     Separated. 

SiS'esthTtlra^d^rel^'^snSi^^e"^^^^^^^  Devyde  hem  that  pith  be  fro  pith  sepointe  [re^  se^'oin^e], 

Skt^affi'vacant  lands  is  soiled  in  law  befce  In  thende  of  M-h  «^a.e  graffyn^is  m  p«n^^^^^^  ^^^_ 
he  takes  possession.  jru.^^     ,  v  „  r 

[They  shall]  take  sesyne  the  same  daye  that  laste  waste  sejUgOUS  (se']8-gus),  a.     [<  Ij.mugts,  a  team  Ot 
assygnede,  six  (sc.  currus,  a  chariot,  a  vehicle),  <  sea;,  six  (= 

^^^x^^^BB^fTis^.  h"a^i•KSof^as="•^''^•^  ^''""■' 

(.)  The  thing  possessed,     (.t)  Ownershipand    iS^^S^L^gTsT-Ln^        "^      '  "" 

Kr?r^^j„tttl^-a-;;^e««f^^^  .^'n'*"- ^gf -P-^  ^^iSlxTos^f°^S"5- 

in  lands  as  may  be  treated  in  equity,  by  analogy  to  legal  tions  on  the  earth.             Bp.  Pearson,  Jixpos.  01  i.reea, 

seizin.    Thus,  where  a  trustee  holds  the  legal  estate,  the  qeinneiblet  (se-iun'ii-bl),   a.     [<  L.  s^ungere, 

cestui  que  trust,  though  in  possession  and  enjoying  the  °°J ""°  ^^     divide  (see  sejoin),  +  -J62e.]     Capable 

rents  and  profits,  cannot  he  said  to  hold  the  seizin  in  the  sejjarate,  aiviae  (sue  "^""'J'               J     Pearson 

legal  sense,  because  that  is  in  the  trustee ;  but  he  is  pro-  of  being  sejomed  or  separated.     Jip.  rearson, 

tected  by  coOTts  of  equity  as  holding  an  equitable  seizm.  Expos,  of  Creed,  i. 

S^II^Sfl^S^ljKln^SK^ral  fgl.n     iS:Enghf°o^"iS'i: 
S^fnr(se-Sng)'"r  [V±1  n.  of  seize,  ..]  Kl    A  Middle  Englifh  form  of  see^M^*^ 
1    The  act  of  taking  hold  or  possession.— 2.  sekelf,  n. 
Naut.,  the  operation  of  fastening,  binding,  or  sekert,  n. 


A  Middle  English  form  of  sickle. 
A  Middle  English  form  of  seeker. 


sekere 

sekeret,  sekerlyt.  Middle  English  forms  of 
sicker,  sickerly. 

sekirnesst,  n,    A  Middle  English  form  of  sicker- 

ness. 

seklit,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sickly. 
seknest,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sichness. 
sekos  (se'kos),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovk^,  a  pen,  inolosure.] 

In  Gr.  antiq.,  any  sacred 

inclosure ;   a   shrine   or 

sanctuary;  the  ceUa  of  a 

temple;  a  building  which 

none  but  those  initiated 

or  especially  privileged 

mightenter:  as, the /Seifcos 

of  the  Mysteries  at  Eleu- 

sis:    used   of    churches 

by  some  early  Christian 

writers. 

sektourt.M.  A  variant  of  ^'SE'*fe?S'iSf""^'°"'''' 
secutour. 

self,  a.  and  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seeU. 

sel',  n.    A  Scotch  variant  of  self. 

Selacha  (sel'a-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see  Selache.'] 
Same  as  Seldchii'.    Bonaparte,  1837. 

Selache  (sel'a.-ke),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817),  <  Gr. 
ai/iaxog,  a  sea-fish,  including  all  cartilaginous 
fishes,  esp.  the  sharks:  see  seaU.2  A  genus  of 
sharks  whence  some  of  the  names  of  selachians 
are  derived,  it  has  been  varioasly  used,  but  oftenest 
for  the  common  dosky  or  great  basking-shark,  &  mamtiM. 
(See  cut  under  bMking-ehark.)  It  is  now  superseded  by 
the  prior  genus  CeUrldnvs  of  De  BlainTJlle  C1816).  Also 
Selachus. 

Selachia  (sf-la'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Selaehn. 

selachian  (sf-la'ki-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Sela- 
che, Selacha,  +  -i-ari.']  I.  a.  Resembling  or  re- 
lated to  a  shark  of  the  genus  Selache;  pertain- 


Sekos.— Flan  of  the  Great 
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selachostome  (sel'a-ko-stom),  n.  A  ganoid  fish 
of  the  group  SekLcKosiomi. 

Selachostomi  (sel-a-kos'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  selachostomm :  see  ' selachostonums.']  A 
superfamily  of  ganoid  fishes,  of  the  order  Chon- 
drostei,  or  an  order  of  the  class  Chondrostei, 
containing  sturgeon-like  fishes  which  have  the 
maxUlary  and  interoperole  obsolete  and  have 
teeth,  or  the  family  Polyodontidse :  thus  distin- 
guished from  Glaniosiomi.  See  PolyodontidsB, 
and  cut  under  paddle-fish. 

selachostomous  (sel-a-kos'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL. 
selachostomus,  <  Gr.  o'i?Aa;|;of,  "a  shark,  +  ard/ia, 
mouth.]  Shark-mouthed;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Selachostomi. 

Selachus  (sel'a-kus),  n.    Same  as  Selache. 

selagid  (sel'a^jid),  n.     A  plant  of  the  order 


Port  Jackson  Shark  {Heterodontus  ^aleatus),  a  Selachian. 


ing  to  the  SelachU,  or  having  their  characters ; 
squaloid  or  raioid ;  plagiostomous ;  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  elasmobranchiate.  See  also  outs  im- 
der  ElasmobranchUj  sam-fish,  shark,  and  skate. 
II.  n.  A  shark  or  other  plagiostomous  fish; 
any  elasmobranch. 

Selachii  (sf-la'ki-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aeTiaxo^, 
a  cartilaginous  fish,  a  shark.  Cf.  seaP.]  A  large 
group  of  vertebrates  to  which  different  values 
and  Umits  have  been  assigned;  the  sharks  and 
their  allies,  (a)  In  Cnvier's  system  of  classification,  the 
first  family  of  Cfumdropterygii  bravchiig  fixis,  having  the 
palatines  and  lover  jaw  alone  armed  with  teeth  and  sup- 
plying the  place  of  jaws  (the  neaal  bones  of  which  are  re- 
duced to  mere  restiges).  (b)  In  Cope's  system,  a  subclass 
of  fishes  characterized  by  the  articulation  of  tlie  hyoman- 
dibular  bone  with  the  cranium,  the  absence  of  opercular  or 
pelvic  bones,  and  the  development  of  derivative  radii  ses- 
sile on  the  sides  of  the  basal  bones  of  the  limbs  and  rarely 
entering  into  articulation,  (c)  In  Oill's  system,  a  class  of 
ichthyopsid  vertebrates  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
dermal  or  membrane  bones  from  the  head  and  shoulder- 
girdle,  the  existence  of  a  cartilaginous  cranium,  a  well- 
developed  brain,  and  a  heart  composed  of  an  auricle  and 
a  ventricle.  It  includes  the  sharks,  rays,  and  chimeras, 
the  first  two  of  these  constituting  the  subclass  Plagiostomi, 
the  third  the  subclass  Soloeephaii.  (d)  In  Jordan's  system, 
a  subclass  of  Ela^mobrancMi,  containing  the  sharks  and 
such  other  selachians  as  the  rays  or  skates,  or  the  Squall 
and  the  Raise,  together  contrasted  with  the  chimeras  or 
Solocephali.  They  have  the  gill-openings  in  the  form  of 
slits,  five,  six,  or  seven  in  number  on  each  side ;  and  tiie 
jaws  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  skull.  The  S&acMi 
correspond  to  the  Plagiogtomata.  Also  Selacha,  Sela- 
efda. 

selachoid  (sel'a-koid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr.  aeTuixog, 
a  shark,  -I-  eUog,  form.]    I.  a.  Shark-like ;  se- 
lachian ;  plagiostomous ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Selachoidei. 
II.  n.  A  selachoid  selachian;  any  shark. 

Selachoidei  (sel-a-koi'df-i),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
selachoid.']  In  (Jttnther's'  classification,  the  first 
suborder  of  plagiostomous  fishes,  contrasting 
with  the  Batoidei;  the  sharks,  in  a  broad  sense, 
or  SquaU,  as  distinguished  from  the  rays.  It  has 
been  divided  by  Haswell  into  the  PaUeoselachU 
and  the  Neoselachii. 

selachologist  (sel-a-kol'o-jist),  n.  [<  selachol- 
og-y  +  -ist.]  One  who  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  selachology. 

selachology  (sel-a-koro-ji)i  "•  U-  CJr.  aeMxcg, 
a  shark,  +  -Tixryia',  <  Tiiyeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.] 
That  department  of  zo61ogy  which  relates  to 
the  selachians. 


Selaginese  (sel-a-jin'f-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  ( Jussieu, 
1806),  <  Selago"(-gin-)  +  -e«.]  A  small  order 
of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  cohort  Lamia- 
les.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  corolla  of  five 
or  sometimes  four  equal  or  unequal  spreading  lobes,  four 
didynamous  or  two  equal  stamens,  one-celled  anthers, 
ana  a  superior  one-  or  two-celled  ovary,  forming  one  or 
two  small  nutlets  in  fruit,  often  with  a  fleshy  surface  and 
corky  furrowed  or  perforated  Interior,  investing  a  pendu- 
lous cylindrical  seed  with  fleshy  albumen.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  related  order  S&rophulariTiex  by  its  soli- 
tary ovules,  from  LaMatx  and  VerSenaceee  by  an  embryo 
with  a  superior  micropyle  and  radicle,  and  from  its  ally 
the  Hyoporinese  by  habit  and  terminal  inflorescence.  It 
includes  about  140  species  belonging  to  8  genera,  of  which 
Selago  is  the  type.  They  are  natives  of  the  Old  World 
beyond  the  tropics,  chiefly  diminutive  heath-like  shrubs 
of  South  Africa,  with  al^nate^  narrow,  and  rigid  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  grouped  in  terminfd  spikes  or  dense 
globular  heads^  commonly  white  or  blue,  rarely  yellow. 

Selaginella  (se-laj-i-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Spring), 
dim.  of  L.  Selago,  a  genus  separated  from  Lyco- 
podium  {-gin-),ljeo]^odiam.:  aee  Selago.]  A  ge- 
nus of  heterosporous  vascular  cryptogams,  typ- 
ical of  the  Selagi/nellaceie  and  Selaginellese.  They 
have  the  general  habit  of 
Lycopodium  (the  ground- 
pine,  club-moss,  etc.),  dif- 
fering from  it  mainly  by 
the  dimorphic  spores.  The 
stems  are  copiously  branch- 
ed, trailing,  suberect,  sar- 
mentose,  or  acandent;  in 
shape  mey  are  more  or 
less  distinctly  quadrangu- 
lar, with  the  faces  angled 
or  flat.  The  -  leaves  are 
small,  with  a  single  central 
vein,  usually  tetrastichous 
and  dimorphous,  and  more 
or  less  oblique,  the  two 
rows  of  the  lower  plane 
larger  and  more  spre^ing, 
the  two  rows  of  the  upper 
ascending,  adpressed,  and 
imbricated;  spikes  usually 
tetrastichous,  often  sharply 
square,  at  the  end  of  l^fy 
branches ;  microsporangia 
numerous ;  macrosporangia 
few,  and  confined  to  the 
base  of  the  spike.  About 
336  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Many  spe- 
cies are  cultivated  in  conservatories,  and  numerous  forms 
have  resulted.  S.  lepidophyUa  is  well  known  under  the 
name  remirrectionrplant,  and  is  also  called  rock4Uy  or  rock- 
rose. 

Selaginellacese  (se-laj*i-ne-la'se-e),ra.jpi.  [NL., 
<  SelagvneUa  +  -dcess.]  A  group  of  heteros- 
porous vascular  cryptogamous  plants,  by  some 
called  an  order,  by  others  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  class  coordinate  with  the  Bhizocarpeee,  lyyco- 
podiacesB,  Mlices,  etc.  It  embraces  only  2  gen- 
era, Selaginella  and  Isoetes  (which  see  for  char- 
acterization). 

Selaginelles  (se-laj-i-nel'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Selaginella  +  -ek.]  A  group  of  heterosporous 
vascular  cryptogams.  By  muiy  writers  employed 
as  an  interchangeable  synonym  with  Sela^nelUuxse,  by 
others  regarded  as  an  order  under  the  class  SelagineUacex. 
It  embraces  the  single  genus  SelagineUa. 

Selago  (se-la'go),  n.  [NL.  (Limweus,  1737),  < 
L.  selago,  a  similarly  dwarf  but  unrelatied  plant, 
Lycopodium  Selago.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous 
plants,  type  of  the  order  Selagimese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  flowers  with  a  two-  to  flve-lobed  calyx,  nearly 
regular  or  somewhat  two-lipped  corolla,  four  didynamous 
and  perfect  stamens,  and  a  two-celled  ovary  which  sepa- 
rates into  two  nutlets  in  fruit.  There  are  about  95  spe- 
cies, all  South  African  except  one  in  tropical  Africa  and 
one,  S.  TrmriUis,  growing  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  of 
Madagascar,  lliey  are  dwarf  heath-like  shrubs,  some- 
times small  annuls,  often  low  and  difiuse,  and  with  many 
slender  branchlets.  They  bear  narrow  leaves,  commonly 
alternate  and  clustered  in  the  axils,  and  sessile  flowers  in 
dense  or  slender  spikes. 

Selah  (se'la).  [LL.  (Vulgate),  <  Heb.  selah,ot 
unknown  meaning;  connected  by  Gesenius  with 
salah,  rest.]  A. transliterated  Hebrew  word, 
occurring  in  the  Psalms  frequently,  and  in  Ha- 
bakknk  iii. :  probably  a  direction  in  the  musi- 


Fertile  Plant  oi  Selaginella 
lepidofhylta. 


seldom 

cal  rendering  of  the  passage.  It  is  explained  by 
most  authorities  as  meaning  'Pause,'  but  oc- 
curs also  at  the  end  of  psalms. 

Selandria  (sf-lan'dri-a),  ».  [NL.  (Leach, 
1817);  formation  uncertain.]  An  important 
genus  of  saw-flies  or  Tenthredinidie.  They  have 
a  short  thick  body,  costa  of  the  fore  wing  thick  and  di- 
lated before  the  stigma,  and  the  lanceolate  cell  petiolate, 
open,  and  without  a  cross-vein.  Their  larvffi  are  stout, 
sUmy,  slug-like  creatures,  and  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  va- 
rious trees.  That  of  S.  cerasi  is  the  pear-  or  cherry-slug, 
now  placed  in  the  genus  Eriocampa,  and  that  of  S.  rotse  is 
the  rose-slug,  now  placed  in  the  genus  Monoetegia.  See 
cut  under  rose-slug, 

Selasphoms  (sf-las'f6-rus),«.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  <  Gr.  aiiac,  light,  brightness,  +  -<liopos,  < 
<j>ipeiv  =  E.  6eari.]  A  genus  of  Trochilidas;  the 
flame-bearers  or  lightning-hummers,  s.  rvSus  Is 
the  red-backed  or  Noolka  Sound  humming-bird,  notable 
as  the  species  which  goes  furthest  north,  being  found  in 
Alaska.  S.  platyeercus  is  the  broad-tailed  humming-bird. 
Both  are  common  in  western  North  America,  and  several 
others  occur  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

selbite  (sel'bit),  n.  [<  C.  J.  Selb,  a  German 
mineralogist  (1755-1827),  +  -dte^.]  An  ash- 
gray  or  black  ore  of  silver,  supposed  to  contain 
silver  carbonate,  but  later  shown  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  argentite  with  silver,  dolomite,  etc.  it 
was  found  at  Wolfach  in  Baden.  A  similar  mineral  mix- 
ture is  found  at  some  Mexican  mines,  where  it  is  called 
Plata  axul, 

selch,  n.    See  sealgh. 

selcoutht  (sel'koth),  a.  andm.  [<  ME.  seleouth, 
selkouth,  selkowth,  seleuth,  selkuth,<.  AS.  selcUth, 
seld-cuth,  strange,  wonderful,  <  seld,  rarely,  + 
cuth,  known:  see  seld  and  couth.  C!f.  uncouth.] 
I.  a.  Rarely  or  little  known;  unusual;  uncom- 
mon; strange;  wonderful. 

1  se  30ndyr  a  f  ul  seleouth  syght^ 
Wher-of  be-for  no  synge  was  seene. 

York  Plays,  ^.  7*. 
Now  riden  this  folk  and  walken  on  fote 
To  seche  that  seint  in  selcoutJie  londis. 

Piers  Plourman  (A),  vt  2. 
Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared, 
But  wondred  much  at  his  so  seleouth  case. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  U. 

II.  n.  A  wonder ;  a  marvel. 

And  sythen  1  loked  vpon  the  see  and  so  forth  vpon  the 

sterres. 
Many  selcouthes  I  seygh  ben  nought  lo  seye  nonthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  355. 
Sore  longet  the  lede  lagher  to  wende. 
Sum  selkowth  to  se  the  sercle  with-in. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13508. 

selcouthlyt  (sel'keth-U),  adv.  [ME.  selcoutheli  ; 
<  seleouth  +  -ly^.]  Strangely;  wonderfully; 
uncommonly. 

The  stiward  of  spayne,  that  stem  was  &  bold, 
Eadde  bi-seged  that  cite  selcoutheli  hard. 

WiUiam  qf  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3263. 

seldf  (seld),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  selde, 
seelde;  <  MB.  seld,  <  AS.  seld,  adv.  (in  compar. 
seldor,  seldre,  superl.  seldost,  and  in  comp. :  see 
seleouth,  seldseen,  seUy,  etc.),  =  0H6.  MHG.  G. 
selt-  =  Sw.  saU-  =  Dan.  ssel-  =  Goth,  silda-  (only 
in  comp.  and  deriv.);  prob.  from  an  orig.  adj. 
(the  B.  adj.  appears  much  later  and  evidently 
as  taken  aom  the  adverb),  with  formative  -d 
(see  -ed^,  -d^),  perhaps  from  the  root  of  Goth. 
silan  in  ana-silan,  become  silent,  =  L.  silere,  be 
aJlent:  see  silent.  Ct.  seldom.]  Rarely;  seldom. 
For  grete  power  and  moral  vertu  heere 
Is  selde  yseyn  in  o  person  yf  eere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  168. 
Goods  lost  are  sdd  or  never  found. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  I.  175. 

seldt  (seld),  a.  [<  ME.  selde,  orig.  seld,  adv., 
as  used  to  qualify  a  verbal  noun,  or  in  comp., 
and  not  directly  representing  the  orig.  adj. 
from  which  seld,  adv.,  is  derived:  see  seld,  adv.] 
Scarce;  rare;  uncommon. 

For  also  seur  as  day  Cometh  after  nyght^ 
The  newe  love,  labour,  or  other  wo, 
Or  elles  selde  seynge  of  a  wight, 
Don  olde  affeccions  alle  overgo. 

Clumcer,  Troilus,  iv.  423. 
Honest  women  are  so  selde  and  rare, 
'Tis  good  to  cherish  those  poore  few  that  are. 

Taumeur,  Bevenger'e  ISragedy,  iv.  4. 

seldent,  adv.    An  obsolete  form  of  seldom. 

seldom  (sel'dum),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
seldome.alBO  *selden, seelden;  < ME.  seldom,  sei- 
djwm,  seiden,  selde,  <  AS.  seldan,  seldon,  seldum 
(=  OFries.  sielden  =  MD.  seiden,  B.  zelden  = 
MLG.  seiden,  LG.  seiden,  sellen  =  OHG.  seltan, 
MHG.  G.  selten  =  Icel.  ^aldan  =  Sw.  sdllan  (for 
"saldun)  =  Dan.  igelden),  at  rare  times,  seldom, 
orig.  dat.  pi.  (suffix  -um)  or  weak  dat.  sing. 
(sufBx  -an)  of  "seld,  a.,  rare :  see  seld,  adv.  The 
term,  -om  is  the  same  as  in  whilom ;  it  once  ex- 
isted also,  in  part,  in  little,  muckle  (litlum,  mic- 
lum),  adv.]    Rarely;  not  often;  infrequently. 


seldom 

For  seelden  is  that  hons  poors  there  Ood  is  steward. 

Babeea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  87. 
'lis  teldom  seen.  In  men  so  valiant, 
Minds  BO  devoid  of  virtue. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  ol  Malta,  li.  1. 
Experience  would  convince  us  that,  the  earlier  we  left 
our  beds,  the  leldomer  should  we  be  confined  to  them. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  66. 

seldom  (sel'dum),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  set- 
dome,  seldoome;  <  late  ME.  seldome,  seldone  (= 
MD.  selden) ;  <  seldom,  adv.']    Rare ;  infrequent. 
Cath.  Aug.,  p.  328.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
The  seldoome  faule  of  rayne. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  176). 
A  spare  diet,  and  a  thin  coarse  table,  seldom  refreshment^ 
frequent  fasts.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  11.  3. 

seldomness  (sel'dum-nes), n.  Bareness;  infre- 
qnenoy;  uncommonness.     [Kare.] 

The  seldomnesa  of  the  sight  increased  the  more  unquiet 
longing.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  Hi. 

seldom-timest  (sel'dum-timz),  ado.  Earely; 
hardly  ever. 

Which  is  seldome  times  before  15  yeeres  of  age. 

Brinsley,  Grammar  Schoole,  p.  307. 

seldseenf,  a.  [<  ME.  seldsene,  seldcene,  seltsene 
(=  MD.  seldsaem,  D.  zeldeaam  =  MLG-.  selsen, 
seltsen,  seltsem,  seltsam  =  OHGr.  seltsani,  MHG. 
seltssene,  G-.  seltsam  =  loel.  ^aldsenn  =  Sw.  sall- 
sam  =  Dan.  sselsom — the  Q-.  8w.  Dan.  forms 
with  the  second  element  conformed  to  the  term. 
-sam,  -som,  =  E.  -some),  rarely  seen,  <  seld,  rare- 
ly, +  -sene,  in  eomp.,  <  se6n,  see,  +  adj.  forma- 
tion -ne  {-sene  being  thus  nearly  the  same  as  the 
pp.  sewm,,  with  an  added  formative  vowel).] 
Rarely  seen;  rare. 
Our  speche  schal  be  seldcene,  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  80. 

seld-shownf  (seld'shon),  a.  [<  seld,  adv.,  + 
shown.  Cf.  selcouth,  seldseen.]  Rarely  shown 
or  exhibited. 

Seld-sJioum  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  229. 

selet.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  seaP-,  seal^,  seelK 
select  (se-lekf),  v.  [<  L.  selectus,  pp.  of  seli- 
gere,  pick  out,  choose,  <  se-,  apart,  -f  legere,  pick, 
choose :  see  legend.  Cf .  elect,  collect.']  I.  trans. 
To  choose  or  pick  out  from  a  number ;  pick  out ; 
choose :  as,  to  select  the  best ;  to  select  a  site  for 
a  monument. 

To  whom  does  Mr.  Gladstone  assign  the  ofBce  of  seleet- 
ing  a  religion  for  the  state  from  among  hundreds  of  reli- 
gions ?  llaeavlay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 
=Syn.  To  Elect,  Prefer,  etc.  (see  choose),  single  out,  fix 
upon,  pitch  upon. 

II,  imtrans.  To  conduct  artificial  selection 
methodically.  See  second  quotation  under  me- 
thodical selection,  below. 
select  (se-lekt'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  selecto,  < 
L.  selectus,  chosen,  pp.  of  seligere,  choose:  see 
select,  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Chosen  on  account  of  spe- 
cial excellence  or  fitness ;  carefully  picked  or 
selected;  hence,  choice;  composed  of  or  con- 
taining the  best,  choicest,  or  most  desirable : 
as,  «eZec* poems;  a  setec* party;  a  select  neigh- 
borhood. 
To  this  must  be  added  Industrious  and  select  reading. 

MUton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  ii. 
We  found  a  diary  of  her  solemn  resolutions  tending  to 

Eractical  virtue,  with  letters  from  select  friends,  all  put 
ito  exact  method.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  17, 1678. 

2.  Careful  or  fastidious  in  choice,  or  in  asso- 
ciating with  others;  exclusive;  also,  made  with 
or  eiSiibiting  carefulness  or  fastidiousness. 
[CoUoq.] 

And  I  have  spoken  for  Gwendolen  to  be  a  mem"ber  of 
our  Archery  Club— the  Brackenshaw  Archery  Club— the 
most  select  thing  anywhere. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  m. 

Select  committee,  vestry,  etc.  See  the  nouns.- Select 
Meeting,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders.  In  some  yearly  meetings  the  name  has 
of  late  been  superseded  by  that  of  Meeting  of  Ministry  and 
Oimsight,  with  some  additions  to  the  membership.  =Syn. 
1.  Picked.    See  choose. 

II,  n.  1.  That  which  is  selected  or  choice. 
[CoUoq.  or  trade  use.]— 2.  Selection.   [Rare.] 

Borrow  of  the  profligate  speech-makers  or  lyars  of  the 
time  in  print,  and  make  a  select  out  of  a  select  of  them  to 
adorn  a  party.        Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  32.    (Davies.) 

selected  (se-lek'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Specially  chosen 
or  preferred;  choice;  select:  as,  selected  ma- 
terials. 

Great  princes  are  her  slaves ;  selected  beauties 

Bow  at  her  beck. ^  ^        ...  , 

Fletcher  {and  another%  Prophetess,  ul.  1. 

2t.  Specially  set  apart  or  devoted. 

The  limbs  they  sever  from  th'  inclosing  hide. 
The  thighs,  «e?e<Jte<2  to  the  gods,  divide. 

Pope,  Iliad,  U.  604. 
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selectedly  (sf-lek'ted-li),  adv.  With  selection. 

Prime  workmen  .  .  .  selectedly  employed. 

Heywood,  Descrip.  ol  the  King's  Ship,  p.  48.   (Latham.) 

selection  (se-lek'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  selection  = 
Sp.  selecdon  =  Pg.  'selecgSo,  <  L.  selectio(,n-),  a 
choosing  out,  selection,  <  seligere,  pp.  selectus, 
choose:  see  select.]  1.  The  act  of  selecting, 
choosing,  or  preferring;  a  choosing  or  piokuig 
out  of  one  or  more  from  a  number ;  choice. 

He  who  is  deficient  in  the  art  of  selection  may,  by  show- 
ing nothing  but  the  truth,  produce  all  the  effect  of  the 
grossest  falsehood.  Maca^ay,  History. 

2.  A  thing  or  number  of  things  chosen  or  picked 
out. 

His  company  generally  consisted  of  men  of  rank  and 
fashion,  some  literary  characters,  and  a  selection  from  the 
stage.  W.  Cooke,  S.  Foote,  1. 148. 

The  English  public,  outside  the  coteries  of  culture,  does 
not  pretend  to  care  for  poetry  except  in  selections. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  111.  479. 

3.  In  iiol.,  the  separation  of  those  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  which  are  to  survive 
from  those  which  are  to  perish ;  the  facts,  prin- 
ciples; or  conditions  of  such  distinction  between 
organisms ;  also,  the  actual  result  of  sueh  prin- 
ciples or  conditions;  also,  a  statement  of  or  a 
doctrine  ooneeming  such  facts ;  especially,  nat- 
ural selection.    See  phrases  below Artificial 

selection,  man's  agency  in  modifying  the  processes  and 
so  changing  the  results  of  natural  selection ;  the  facts  or 
principles  upon  which  such  interference  with  natural  evo- 
lutionary processes  is  based  and  conducted.  This  has  been 
going  on  more  or  less  systematically  since  man  has  domes- 
ticated animals  or  cultivated  plants  for  his  own  benefit. 
Such  selection  may  be  either  unconscious  or  metJiodicod 
(see  below).  It  has  constantly  tended  to  the  latter,  which 
is  now  systematically  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  has 
resulted  in  numberless  creations  of  utility  or  of  beauty,  or 
of  both,  which  would  not  have  existed  had  the  animals  and 
plants  thus  improved  been  left  to  themselves — that  is,  to 
the  operation  of  natural  selection.  Examples  of  artificial 
selection  are  seen  in  the  breeding  of  horses  for  speed,  bot- 
tom, or  strength,  or  for  any  combination  of  these  qualities ; 
of  cattle  for  beef  or  milk ;  of  sheep  for  mutton  or  wool ;  of 
dogs  for  speed,  scent,  courage,  docility,  etc. ;  of  pigs  for 
fat  pork ;  of  fowls  for  flesh  or  eggs ;  of  pigeons  for  fancied 
shapes  and  colors,  or  as  carriers ;  in  the  cultivation  of  ce- 
reals, fruits,  and  vegetables  to  improve  their  respective 
qualities  and  increase  their  yield,  and  of  flowers  to  enhance 
their  beauty  and  fragrance.— Sletlioclical  selection,  arti- 
ficial selection  methodically  or  systematically  carried  on 
to  or  toward  a  foreseen  desired  result ;  the  facts  or  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  selection  is  based,  and  the  means 
of  its  accomplishment.    See  above. 

Methodical  selection  is  that  which  guides  a  man  who  sys- 
tematically endeavours  to  modify  a  breed  according  to 
some  predetermined  standard. 

Darunn,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  xx.  177. 

In  the  case  of  methodical  selection,  a  breeder  selects  for 
some  definite  object,  and  free  intercrossing  will  wholly 
stop  his  work.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  103. 

Natural  BSIection,  the  preservation  of  some  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  and  the  destruction  of  others, 
in  the  natural  order  of  such  things,  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes  which.  In  the  course  of  evolution,  favor 
some  organisms  instead  of  some  others  in  consequence  of 
differences  in  the  organisms  themselves,  (o)  The  fact  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence- 
which  means  that  those  animals  and  plants  which  are  best 
adapted,  or  have  tliegreatest  adaptability,  to  the  conditions 
of  tf  «ir  environment  do  survive  other  organisms  which  axe 
less  adapted,  or  less  capable  of  being  adapted,  to  such 
conditions.  This  fact  rests  upon  observation,  and  is  un- 
questionable. (6)  'The  means  by  which  or  the  conditions 
under  which  some  forms  survive  while  others  perish ;  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  the  underlying  princi- 
ple of  such  survival,  and  the  agencies  which  effect  that 
result.  These  seem  to  be  mainly  intrinsic,  or  inherent  in 
the  organism ;  and  they  are  correlated,  in  the  most  vital 
manner  possible,  with  the  varying  plasticity  of  different 
organisms,  or  their  degree  of  susceptibility  to  modifica- 
tion by  their  environment.  Those  which  respond  most 
readily  to  external  influence  are  the  most  modiflable  under 
given  circumstances,  and  consequently  the  most  likely  to 
be  modifled  in  a  way  that  adapts  them  to  their  surround- 
ings, which  adaptation  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
less  favored  organisms  in  striving  to  maintain  themselves. 
Hence  (and  this  is  the  gist  of  Darwinian  natural  selection) 
—(c)  The  gradual  development  of  individual  differences 
which  are  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
individual,  with  corresponding  gradual  extinction  of  those 
peculiarities  which  are  unfavorable  to  that  end ;  also,  the 
transmission  of  such  modifled  characters  to  offspring,  and 
so  the  perpetuation  of  some  species  and  the  extinction  of 
others— a  fact  in  nature  respecting  which  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, since  we  know  that  more  species,  genera,  etc.,  have 
perished  than  are  now  living.  (S)  The  theory  of  natural 
selection ;  any  statement  of  opinion  or  belief  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  may  or  may  not  adequately  reflect  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Ignorance  alike  of  these  facts  and  of  this  theoiy 
has  been  fruitful  of  misunderstandings  and  objections  re- 
specting the  latter.  Some  of  its  supporters  have  made  of 
the  theory  a  cause  of  the  facts  which  it  is  sunply  deseed 
to  explain :  some  of  its  opponents,  unconsciously  biased 
perhaps  by  such  other  extremists,  have  denied  that  the 
theory  has  any  validity.  Between  these  extremes,  the 
author  of  the  theory  states  explicitly  that  it  neither  on- 
ginates  variability,  nor  accounts  for  the  origin  of  varia- 
tions, in  individuals,  still  less  in  species ;  but  that,  given 
the  origination  and  existence  of  variations,  it  shows  that 
some  of  these  are  preserved  while  others  are  not;  that 
favorable  variations  tend  to  be  perpetuated  and  unfavor- 
able variations  to  become  extinct ;  that  those  variations 
which  best  adapt  an  organism  to  its  envhonment  are  most 
favorable  to  Its  preservation ;  and,  eonsequently,  that  tne 
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theory  of  natural  selection  is  adequate  to  explain,  to  sonie 
extent,  the  observed  fact  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. in 
the  struggle  for  existence  — that  is,  natural  selection  in 
sense  (a)  above.  Natural  selection,  in  so  far  as  sex  is  con- 
cerned, is  specified  as  sexual  selection  (see  below).  The 
facts  and  principles  of  natural  selection,  as  recognized  and 
used  by  man  for  his  own  benefit  in  his  treatment  of  plants 
and  animals,  come  under  the  head  of  artificial  seleetUm 
(see  above).  An  extension  of  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion to  the  origination  (as  distinguished  from  the  preser^ 
vation)  of  Individual  variations  has  been  named  physical 
selection  (see  below). 

This  preservation  of  favourable  variations  and  the  re- 
jections of  injurious  variations  I  call  Natural  Selection. 
Variations  neither  useful  nor  injurious  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  natural  selection,  and  would  be  left  a  fluctuating 
element,  as  perhaps  we  see  in  the  species  called  poly- 
morphic. Danmn,  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1860),  iv. 

Natural  selection  .  .  .  implies  that  the  individuals 
which  are  best  fitted  for  the  complex  and  in  the  course 
of  ages  changing  conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed 
generally  survive  and  procreate  their  kind. 

Danmn,  var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  xx.  178. 
Physical  selection,  the  law  of  origin  for  differential 
changes  or  modifications  in  organisms  which  have  arisen 
through  the  action  of  physical  causes  in  the  environment, 
in  habits,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  natural  selection, 
which  relates  not  to  the  origin  hut  to  the  preservation  of 
these  changes.  A.  Hyatt, — Sexual  selection,  that  prov- 
ince or  department  of  natural  selection  in  which  sex  is 
especially  concerned,  or  in  which  the  means  by  which 
one  sex  attracts  the  other  comes  prominently  into  play. 
Thus,  anything  which  exhibits  the  strength,  prowess,  or 
beauty  of  the  male  attracts  the  female,  and  decides  her 
preference  for  one  rather  than  another  individual  of  the 
opposite  sex,  with  the  result  of  affecting  the  offspring 
for  the  better ;  and  this  principle  of  selection,  operative 
through  many  generations,  may  In  the  end  modify  the 
specific  characters  of  animals,  and  thus  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  natural  selection. 

If  It  be  admitted  that  the  females  prefer  or  are  uncon- 
sciously excited  by  the  more  beautiful  males,  then  the 
males  would  slowly  but  surely  he  rendered  more  and  more 
attractive  through  septal  selection, 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  1881),  p.  496. 

For  my  own  part,  I  conclude  that  of  all  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  differences  in  external  appearance  between 
the  races  of  men,  and  to  a  certain  extent  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  sexual  selection  has  been  by  far  the 
most  efilcient.  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  1871^  II.  867. 
UnconscioUB  selection,  artificial  selection  effected  un- 
knowingly, or  carried  on  without  system  or  method ;  man'b 
agency  in  unmethodical  selection,  or  the  result  of  that 
agency.    See  the  extract. 

UTiconscious  selection  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — 
that  is,  the  saving  of  the  more  useful  animals  and  the  neg- 
lect or  sMughter  of  the  less  useful,  without  any  thought 
of  the  future — must  have  gone  on  occasionally  from  the 
remotest  period  and  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations. 
Darurin,  Yar.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  xx.  199. 

selective  (sf-lek'tiv),  a.  [<  select  +  -we.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  selection  or 
choice;  selecting;  using  that  which  is  selected 
or  choice. 

Who  can  enough  wonder  at  the  pitch  of  this  selective 
providence  of  the  Almighty? 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  UL  122. 

Selective  breeding  through  many  generations  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  inherited  structural  changes,  some- 
times of  very  remarkable  character. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Fashion  in  Deformity,  p.  5. 

Strange  to  say,  so  patent  a  fact  as  the  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  selective  attention  has  received  hardly  any  notice 
from  psychologists  of  the  English  empiricist  school. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  402. 
Selective  absorption,  the  absorption  of  substances 
which  arrest  certain  parts  only  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
and  light  from  any  source :  as,  the  selective  absorption  of 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  See  spectrum. 

This  power  of  td>sorption  is  selective,  and  hence,  for  the 
most  pfut;,  arise  the  phenomena  of  color. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  69. 

selectively  (sf-lek'tiv-li),  adv.  By  means  of 
selected  speciiaens;  by  selection. 

There  is  no  variation  which  may  not  be  transmitted, 
and  which,  if  selectively  transmitted,  may  not  become  the 
foundation  of  a  race.  Huidey,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  269. 

selectman  (se-lekt 'man),  n.;  pi.  selectmen 
(-men).  [<  select  +  mim.]  In  New  England 
towns,  one  of  a  board  of  officers  chosen  annual- 
ly to  manage  various  local  concerns.  Thet  num- 
ber is  usually  from  three  to  nine  in  each  town,  and  they 
constitute  a  kind  of  executive  authority.  In  small  towns 
the  office  is  frequently  associated  with  that  of  assessor 
and  overseer  of  the  poor.  The  office  was  d  erived  originally 
from  that  of  select  vestryman.    See  vestry. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  tliey  were  merely  the  se- 
lectmen of  the  settlement,  armed  with  no  weapon  but 
the  tongue,  and  disposed  only  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of 
argument.   ■  Irving,  Knickerbocker,' p.  235. 

As  early  as  1638,  the  office  of  townsman  oi  selectman  ap- 
pears, who  seems  first  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Courts  as  here,  at  Concord,  in  1639. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

selectness  (se-lekt'nes),  n.  Seleet  character 
or  quality.    jSailey. 

selector  (se-lek'tor),  n.  [<  LL.  selector,  a  chooser, 
<  L.  seligere,  pp.  selectus,  choose :  see  select.]  1. 
One  who  selects  or  chooses. 
Inventors  and  selectors  of  their  own  systems. 

Enox,  Essays,  No.  104. 
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2.  In  mach.,  a  device  which  separates  and  se- 
lects. 

A  shuttle  with  laws  that  take  hold  of  each  hat  as  it  is 
presented,  and  a  device  which  is  known  as  the  aeleetor. 

Nature,  XIIL  357. 

Selenaria  (sel-e-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Busk),  <  Gr. 
mTJrvTi,  the  moon :  see  Selene.']  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Selenariidse. 

Selenariidse  (seFe-na-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Selenaria  +  ■ddae.']  A'  family  of  chjiostomatous 
polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Selenaria.  They 
are  orbicular  or  irregular  in  outline,  convex  on  one  side 
and  plane  or  concave  on  the  other;  the  zooecia  are  im- 
mersed and  flustrine. 

selenate  (sel'f-nat),  n.  [<  selen{ic)  +  -afei.] 
A  compound  of  selenio  acid  with  a  base :  as, 
sodium  selenate. 

Selene  (sf-le'ne),  n.  [<  6r.  2e>l^,  the  Moon, 
a  personification  of  ae7i,fivri,  dial.  aeXiva,  aeXdvva, 
the  moon,  also  a  month,  a  moon-shaped  cake ; 
cf.  ctyiag,  brightness.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  called  in  Latin  Luna,  she 
W  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and  sister  of  He- 
lios (the  sun)  and  Eos  (the  dawn),  hut  is  also  a  double  of 
Artemis  (Diana).  She  is  also  called  Phoebe. 
2.  [NL.  (Lac6p6de,  1803).]  Inicfc«ft.,agenusof 
carangoid  fishes;  the  moonfishes,  whose  soft 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  the  anterior  rays  much 
produced  in  the  adult.  S.  vomer  is  known  as 
the  looTcdown  and  horseJiead.  See  cut  under 
horsehead. 

seleniate  (se-le'ni-at),  n.  [<  selem(vm)  +  -ofei.] 
Same  as  selenate. 

selenic  (sf-len'ik),  a.  [<  selen(ium)  +  -ic.1 
Of  or  pertaining  to  selenium:  as,  selenic  acid, 
H2Se04.  This  acid  is  formed  when  selenium  is  oxidized 
by  fusion  with  niter.  It  is  a  strong  corrosive  dibasic  acid, 
much  resembling  sulphuric  acid.  The  concentrated  acid 
has  the  consistence  of  oil,  and  is  strongly  hygroscopic. 
Its  salts  are  called  atHenatee. 

selenide  (sel'f-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [<  selen{ium) 
+  -tdei.]  A  compound  of  selenium  with  one 
other  element  or  radical:  same  as  hydroseli- 
nate. 

Selenidera  (sel-f-nid'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (J.  Gould, 
1831),  also  prop".  Selenoctera,  <  Gr.  aeTi.^,  the 
moon,  +  dipij,  neck:  so  called  from  the  crescen- 
tie  collar  characteristic  of  these  birds.]  A  ge- 
nus of  BhamphastidSB,  containing  toucans  of 
small  size,  as  0.  macul/irostris  of  Brazil ;  the  tou- 
canets,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  See 
cut  under  toucanet. 

seleniferous  (sel-e-mf'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  sele- 
nium +  L.  ferre  =  B.  6eari.]  Containing  sele- 
nium; yielding  selenium:  as,  seleniferous  ores. 

selenions  (sf-le'ni-ns),  a.  [<  seleni(um)  +  -ous.'] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  from  selenium. 
— SeiemouB  add,  H^SeOs,  a  dibasic  acid  derived  from 
selenium.    It  forms  sdts  called  ademtes. 

Seleniscdpet  (se-len'i-skop),  n.  [Prop.  *seleno- 
scope;  <  Gr.  aei^wi,  the  moon,  -1-  amirelv,  view.] 
An  instrument  for  observing  the  moon. 

Mr.  Henshaw  and  his  brother-in-law  came  to  visit  me, 
and  he  presented  me  with  a  seleniscope. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  9, 1653. 

selenlte  (sei'f-nit),  n.  [=  F.  seWiite  =  Sp.  Pg. 
selenites,  sele'nite  (Sp.  Selewita,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  moon),  =  It.  seleiiite,  selenite,  <  L.  sele- 
nites, selenitis,  moonstone,  <Gr.  aehjvlnii,  of  the 
moon  {TJBog  aehpiiri^g,  moonstone ;  ol  'SefajviTai, 
the  men  in  the  moon),  <  atkitvri,  the  moon :  see 
Selene.'}  If.  [cap.']  A  supposed  inhabitant  of 
the  moon. — 2.  A  foliated  or  crystallized  and 
transparent  variety  of  gypsum,  often  obtained 
in  large  thin  plates  somewhat  resembling  mica : 
also,  specifically,  a  thin  plate  of  this  mineral 
used  with  the  polarizing  apparatus  of  the  mi- 
croscope.— 3.  In  ehem.,  a  salt  of  selenium. 

Selenites  (sel-f-ni'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ae^- 
vir»/r,  of  the  moon :  aee  selenite.]  l.lnentom., 
a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Hope,  1840. — 
2.  In  eoruih.,  the  typical  genus  of  Selenitidse. 
Mscher,  1879. 

selenitic  (sel-f-nit'ik),  a.  [=  F.  siUmtique  = 
Sp.  selerdtico  =  It.  seleniUco;  <  selenite  +  -ic] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon.— 3.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  resembUng,  or  containing  selenite : 
as,  seleniUc  waters. 

Selenitidse  (sel-e-nit'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sele- 
nites +  -idse.]  '  A  family  of  geophilous  pul- 
monate  gastropods,  having  a  spiral  heUoiform 
shell,  the  mantle  submedian  or  posterior  and 
included  within  the  shell,  and  the  jaw  ribless, 
with  aculeate  teeth,  much  as  in  Glandinidx. 

selenitiferons  (sel*e-ni-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  se- 
lenites, moonstone,  '+ ferre  =  E.  hear^.]  Con- 
taining selenite. 

seleninm  (se-le'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,<  Or, aeX^, the 
moon  (cf .  ae?4viav,  moonlight) :  see  Selene.   The 
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element  was  so  called  (by  Berzelius)  because 
associated  with  tellurium  (<  L.  tellus,  earth).] 
Chemical  symbol,  Se ;  atomic  weight,  79.  A 
non-metallic  element  extracted  from  the  pyrite 
of  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  discovered  in  1818  by 
Berzelius.  in  its  general  chemical  analogies  it  is  related 
to  sulphur  and  tellurium.  It  is  found  in  combination  with 
native  tellurium,  as  in  selen-tellurium,  with  sulphur  in 
selen-sulphur;  also  in  very  small  quantity  in  some  of  the 
varieties  of  iron  pyrites,  and  in  several  rare  selenides,  as 
clausthalite,  or  lead  selenide,  etc.  When  precipitated  it 
appears  as  a  red  powder,  which  melts  when  heated,  and 
on  cooling  forms  a  brittle  mass,  nearly  black,  but  trans- 
mitting red  light  when  In  thin  plates.  When  heated  in 
the  air  it  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  pro- 
duces a  gaseous  compound,  ozid  of  selenium,  which  has 
a  most  penetrating  and  characteristic  odor  of  putrid 
horse-radish.  Selenium  undergoes  a  remarkable  change 
in  electrical  resistance  under  the  action  of  light :  hence  the 
use  of  selenium-cells.    See  resistance,  3,  s,nd  phMophone. 

seleniuret  (se-le'niti-ret),  n.  [<  NL.  selenium 
+  -wret.]    Same  as  selerdde. 

seleniureted,  seleniuretted  (se-le'niu-ret-ed), 
a.  [<.  seleniuret +  -ed^.]  Containing  selenium; 
combined  or  impregnated  with  selenium se- 
leniureted bydrogen.  Same  as  hydroselenic  acid  (which 
see,  under  hydroselenic). 

selenocentric  (sf-le-no-sen'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ae- 
'^vti,  the  moon,  -I-  nhirpav,  center:  see  centric] 
Having  relation  to  the  center  of  the  moon,  or 
to  the  moon  as  a  center;  as  seen  or  estimated 
from  the  center  of  the  moon. 

Selenod  (sel'e-nod),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeXipni,  the  moon, 
-f-  od,  q.  v.]  The  supposed  odic  or  odylic  force 
of  the  moon;  lunar  od;  artemod.  Beichenbach. 

selenodont  (sf-le'no-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
selenodvs  (-odbnt-),  <  Gr.  aeTJivri,  the  moon,  -1- 
'oSoi)Q  {odovT-)  =  B.  tooth.]  I,  a.  1.  Having 
creseentie  ridges  on  the  crowns,  as  molar  teeth ; 
not  bunodont.  In  this  form  of  dentition  the  molar 
tubercles  are  separated,  or  united  at  angles,  elevated,  nar- 
rowly creseentie  in  section,  with  deep  valleys  intervening. 
3.  Having  selenodont  teeth,  as  a  ruminant;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Selenodonta. 
n.  n.  A  selenodont  mammal. 

Selenodonta  (se-le-no-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  selenodus  (-odont-) :  see  selenodont.'] 
One  of  two  primitive  types  of  the  Arttodaetyla, 
the  other  being  Bunodonta,  continued  from  the 
Eocene  Anoplotherium  through  a  long  Hue  of 
descent  with  modification  to  the  ruminants  of 
the  present  day.  Existing  selenodonts  are  divisible 
Into  the  three  series  of  Tylopoda,  or  camels,  Traguloidea, 
or  chevTotains,  and  Pecora  or  Cotylophmra,  or  ordinary  ru- 
minants, as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  antelopes,  etc. 

selenograph  (se-le'no-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeypiri, 
the  moon,  +  yp&^eiv,'yrnte:  sea  selenography.] 
A  delineation  or  picture  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  or  of  part  of  it. 

selenographer  (sel-f-nog'ra-f 6r),  n.  [<  selenog- 
raph-y  -t-  -eri.]  A'  student  of  selenography; 
one  who  occupies  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
moon,  and  especially  with  its  physiography. 

He  [Mr.  Oughtred]  believed  the  sun  to  be  a  material  fire, 
the  moon  a  continent,  as  appears  by  the  late  SeLenogron 
phers.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  28, 1655. 

selenograilllic  (se-le-no-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  selenog- 
raphry  -I-  -ic.]  Oif  or  pertaining  to  selenogra- 
phy.— Selenographlc  chart,  a  map  of  the  moon. 

selenographical  (se-le-no-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  «e- 
lenographic  +  -al.]    Same  as  selenographie. 

selenograpMst  (sel-e-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  sele- 
nograph-^ +  -ist.]    Same  a,a  selenographer. 

selenography  (sel-f-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  siUno- 
grwphie  =  Sp.  selenografia  =  Pg.  selenographia 
=  It.  selenografia,  <  Gr.  aei/fyini,  the  moon,  +  -ypa- 
(jiia,  <  yp6ipetv,  write.]  The  scientific  study  of 
the  moon:  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  study 
of  the  moon's  physical  condition,  and  especially 
the  form  and  disposition  of  the  elevations  and 
depressions  by  which  its  surface  is  character- 
ized. 

selenological  (se-le-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  selenol- 
ogy +  -ic-al.]  '  Of  or  relating  to  selenology, 
or  the  scientific  study  of  the  moon,  and  espe- 
cially of  its  physiography ;  selenographie. 

With  the  solidification  of  this  external  crust  began  the 
"year  one"  of  selenological  history. 

Nasmyth  and  Carpenter,  The  Moon,  p.  18. 

selenologist  (sel-e-nol'o-jist),  n.  \<.selenolog-y 
+  -ist.]  Sajaeaa  selenographer.  Nature,  XLI. 
197. 

selenology  (sel-e-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ae'^vTi,  the 
moon,  +  -Tuoyia,  K  TJhyeiv,  say,  speak:  see  -dlogy^ 
Same  as  selenography. 

selenotropic  (sf-le'no-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gt.  aeA^, 
the  moon, -t-r/)^7re«v,  turn:  see  <rqpic.]  Inftot., 
curving  or  turning  toward  the  moon:  said  of 
certain  growing  plant-organs  which  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  are  influenced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  growth  by  moonlight. 
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selenotropism  (sel-e-not'ro-pizm),  n.  _  [<  sele- 
notrop-ie  +  -ism.]  *She  quality  of  being  sele- 
notropic. 

selenotropy  (sel-f-not'ro-pi),  n.  [<  selenotrop-ic 
+  -y^.]    In  hot.,  same  as  selenotropism. 

selen-snlphur  (se-len'sul^fto),  n.  [<  selen(ium) 
+  sulphur.]  A  variety  of  sulphur,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  containing  a  small  amount  of  se- 
lenium. 

selen-tellurium  (sf-len'te-lu'ri-um),  n.  [<  se- 
len{ium)  +  tellwrium.]  A  mineral  of  a  blacMsh- 
gray  color  and  metaUic  luster,  consisting  of 
selenium  and  tellurium  in  about  the  ratio  of 
2 : 3,  found  in  Honduras. 

seler^t,  »■    -A.  Middle  English  form  of  eelure. 

seler^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seller^. 

Seleucian  (se-lu'si-an),  n.  [<  L.  Seleucm,  <  Gr. 
i:iXsviioc,  Seleuous  (see  def.),  +  -dan.]  One  of 
a  sect  of  the  third  century,  which  followed  Se- 
leueus  of  Galatia,  whose  teaching  included  the 
doctrines,  in  addition  to  those  of  Hermogenes 
(see  Hermogenean),  that  baptism  by  water  is 
not  to  be  used,  and  that  there  is  no  resurrection 
of  the  body  and  no  visible  paradise. 

Seleucid  (se-lu'sid),  n.     One  of  the  Seleueid». 

Seleucidae  (se-lu'si-de),  n.pl.  [<  L.  Seleuddes, 
<  Gt.  SeXevid67i(,  a  descendant  of  Seleucus,  <  Si- 
TievKog,  Seleucus.]  The  members  of  a  dynasty, 
founded  by  Seleucus  (a  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great),  which  governed  Syria  from  about 
812  B.  c.  to  the  Boman  conquest  (about  64  b.  c). 

Seleucidan  (se-lu'si-dan),  a.  [<  Seleuad  +  -an.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Sereucidae.— Seleucidan  era. 
See  era. 

Seleucides  (se-lu'si-dez),  m.  [NL.  (Lesson, 
1835),  <  L.  Seleucides :  see  Seletieidie.]  A  genus 
of  Faradiseidm,  BuhtamUy  IMmaclmisB,  contain- 
ing the  twelve-wired  bird  of  paradise,  the  male 
of  which  has  the  flank-feathers  long  and  fluffy, 
with  some  shafts  drawn  out  into  six  long  wiry 
filaments  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  single 
species  inhabits  New  Guinea.     It  is  variously  called  S. 


Twelve-wirecl  Bird  of  Paradise  {Seleucides  niger"). 

■niger,  S.  oBms,  S.  aeanthylis,  S.  resplendens,  and  by  other 
names,  as  Tnaniuode,  or  prom^ope  A  douze  JUets  of  the 
French  ornithologists.  The  male  is  about  12  mches  long ; 
the  "wires"  are  sometimes  drawn  out  10  inches;  the  gen- 
eral color  is  velvety-black,  glancing  in  different  lights  oil- 
green,  coppery  or  bronze,  violet  and  fiery  purple ;  me  black 
breastplate  is  set  in  an  emerald-green  mmie;  the  belly, 
vent,  and  silky  flank-plumes  are  tawny-yellow.  The  fe- 
male is  quite  different,  with  much  of  the  plumage  bright 
chestnut,  and  she  has  no  "wires."  This  is  one  of  the  slen- 
der-billea  paradise-birds,  ranging  with  the  genera  PtHo- 
rhis,  Drepanomie,  and  Bpimachus.  The  genus  is  also 
called  Nematophara. 

self  (self),  a.,pron.,  and  n.  [Also  Sc.  aeP,  sell;  < 
Mb.  self,  silf,  seolf,  sulf  (pi.  selfe,  seolfe,  seVoe, 
sul/ve,  seolve,  later  seboes;  in  oblique  cases  sel- 
ven),  <  AS.  self,  seolf,  silf,  siolf,  sylf,  same,  self, 
=  OS.  self=  OFries.  self,  selva  =  OD.  self,  D.  eelf 
=  MLG.  self,  sulf,  LG.  sulv  =  OHG.  selb,  MHG. 
selp,  G.  selb  (inflected  selber,  etc.),  selbst  (unin- 
flected)  =Icel.  (gselfr,  ijSlfr  =  Sw.  sjelf=:  Dan. 
selB  =  Goth,  silba,  same,  self ;  origin  unknown : 
(a)  in  one  view  (Skeat)  the  orig.  form  'selba  is 
perhaps  for  *seK&a,  'left  to  oneself,' <  se-,  si- 
(Goth.  si-k  =z  L.  se,  oneself,  =  Skt.  sva,  one's  own 
self),  -I-  lib-,  the  base  of  AS.  lifan,  be  left,  Uif 
=  Goth,  laiba,  a  remnant,  etc.  (see  lea/ue^,  V^e, 
Ime^').  (&)  In  another  view  (Kluge)  perhaps 
orig.  'lord,  possessor,  owner,'  akin  toir.  seVb, 
possession;  cf.  Skt. ^aWs,  lord,  withLith.  oote, 
self;  of.  also  omrC^,  v.,  owner,  with  the  related 
own\  a.,  which  in  some  uses  is  nearly  equiv. 
to  self.  The  use  of  self  in  comp.  to  form  the 
reflexive  pronouns  arose  out  of  the  orig.  in- 
dependent use  of  self  following  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  agreeing  with  them  in  inflec- 
tion, in  AS.  as  follows:  ie  self  a  (ic  self),  'I 
self'  (I  myself),  min  selfes,  'of  me  self'  (of 
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myself),  me  self um,  'to  me  self  (to  myself),  me 
aelfne,  'me  self'  (myself),  pi.  weselfe,  'we  self 
(we  ourselves),  etc. ;  so  thu  self  a  (Jku  self), '  thou 
self'  (thyself),  thin  selfes,  'of  thee  self' (of  thy- 
self), etc.,  heselfa  {he  self ),  'he  self'  (himself), 
Ms  selfes,  'of  him  self  (of  himself),  etc.,  the 
adj.  self  becoming  coalesced,  with  the  preceding 
pronoun  in  the  oblique  cases  mine,  my,  me,  our, 
thine,  tliy,  theej  your,  his,  Mm,  her,  their,  them, 
etc.,  these  being  ultimately  reduced  in  each 
instance  to  a  single  form,  which  is  practically 
the  dative  me,  thee.  Mm,  her,  them,  etc.  (in 
which  the  aec.  was  merged),  mixed  in  part  with 
the  genitive  mine,  my,  our,  thine,  thy,  your,  etc., 
these  orig.  genitives  in  time  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  mere  possessives,  and  «eZ/thus  tak- 
ing on  the  semblance  of  a  noun  governed  by 
them,  whence  the  later  independent  use  of  self 
as  a  noun  (see  HI.).  The  reflexive  combination 
me  selfe,  him  selfe  (selme),  etc.,  came  to  be  used, 
as  the  dative  of  reference,  to  indicate  more  dis- 
tinctly the  person  referred  to  —  'I  (for)  my  self,' 
'he  (for)  him  self,'  etc.,  thus  leading  to  the  em- 

ghatic  use.  The  former  (AS.  ME.)  adj.  pi.  -e 
as  now  changed  to  the  noun  pi.  -es  {selves,  as 
in  wolves,  vmes,  etc. ) .  Itself  and  oneself  retain 
the  original  order  of  simple  juxtaposition:  it  + 
self,  one  +  self.  In  the  more  common  on^s  self, 
self  is  treated  as  an  independent  noun.]    I.  a. 

1.  Same;  identical;  very  same;  very.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic  except  when  followed  by  sams. 
See  selfsame.'\ 

Sbe  was  slayn,  right  in  the  telve  place. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  L  666. 
Than  hit  semet,  for-sothe,  that  the  8e2/e  woman 
Wold  haue  faryn  hym  fro. 

Degtnustim  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13828. 
As  it  [diBcretio]  is  communely  used,  it  is  uat  only  like  to 
Modestie,  but  it  is  the  selfe  modestle. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  26. 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 148. 
2t.  Own;  personal. 

Thy  aelve  neighehor  wol  thee  despyse. 

Chaiweer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  17. 
Who  .  .  .  by  >e2/ and  violent  bands 
Took  oCf  her  life.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  t.  8. 70. 

3.  Single;  simple;  plain;  unmixed  with  any 
other :  particularly  noting  colors :  as,  self-ool- 
ored. 

The  patterns,  large  bold  scrolls,  plain  and  embossed, 
generally  in  blue,  upon  a  ae^^-drab  ground. 

J.  Arrowmath,  Paper-Hanger's  Companion,  p.  82. 

II.  pron.  A  pronominal  element  affixed  to 
certain  personal  pronouns  and  pronominal  ad- 
jectives to  egress  emphasis  or  distinction,  or 
to  denote  a  reflexive  use.  Thus,  for  emphasis,  I  my- 
«Xf  will  write ;  I  will  examine  for  myself;  thou  thyself 
Shalt  go ;  thou  shalt  see  for  tttyadf;  the  writing  itself 
shall  be  exhibited.  "  I  m»««4f  will  decide  "  not  only  ex- 
presses my  determination  to  decide,  but  my  determina^ 
tion  that  no  other  shall  decide.  Beflezively,  I  abhor  my- 
s^;  he  admires  hiaueff;  It  pleases  itself.  Himself,  herself, 
thsTmelves  are  used  in  the  nominative  case  as  well  as  in 
the  objective.  When  the  elements  are  separated  by  an 
adjective,  se^f  becomes  a  mere  noun :  as,  my  own  se^f,  ow 
two  selves,  his  very  self;  so  one's  se^  for  oneself.    See  111. 

Now  cbese  yowselven  whether  that  you  liketh. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  371. 
Jesus  Ainue^baptized  not,  but  his  disciples.    John  iv.  2. 

III.  n.;  Tpl.  selves  {selYz).  1.  A  person  In  his 
relations  to  that  very  same  person.  S^  differs 
from  ego  as  being  always  relative  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, and  as  referring  to  that  person  in  all  his  relations 
to  himself  and  not  merely  as  given  in  consciousness. 

So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain 

Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 

Two  distincts,  division  none ;  .  •  . 

Property  [individuality]  was  thus  appalled, 

That  the  self  was  not  the  same. 

Single  nature's  double  name 

Neither  two  nor  one  was  called. 

Shak.,  Phoenix  and  Turtle,  1.  38. 

Sfey  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing  .  .  .  which  is  sen- 
sible or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  capable  of  hap- 
piness or  misery.  ,.      „        ..  ._ 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxvil  17. 

The  best  way  of  separating  a  man's  seff  from  the  world 
Is  to  give  up  the  desire  of  being  known  to  it. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

The  consciousness  of  S«y  involves  a  stream  of  thought, 
each  part  of  which  as  'I'  can  (1)  remember  those  which 
went  before,  and  know  the  things  they  knew ;  and  (2)  em- 
phasize and  care  paramountly  for  certain  ones  among  them 
as  *me,'  and  appropriate  to  these  the  rest. 

jr.  James,  Prm.  of  Psychology,  L  400. 

2.  A  thing  or  class  of  things,  or  an  attribute  or 
other  abstraction,  considered  as  precisely  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others :  as,  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  urged  in  the  interest  of 
religion's  self. 

Nectar's  »df  grows  loathsome  to  them. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  366. 
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3.  Personal  interest  and  benefit;  one's  own 
private  advantage. 

The  circle  of  his  views  might  be  more  or  less  expanded, 
but  sey  was  the  steady,  unchangeable  centre. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  11.  24. 
love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Se^,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music 
out  of  sight.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

4.  In  hort.,  a  flower  with  its  natural  plain  col- 
or; a  self-colored  flower,  as  distinguished  from 
one  which  has  become  "rectified"  or  varie- 
gated. Compare  self-colored.  [Self  is  the  first  ele- 
ment in  numerous  compoundSj  nearly  all  modem.  It 
may  be  used  with  any  noun  havmg  an  associated  verb,  or 
with  any  participial  adjective  (in  ■ing'i  or  -ed^  or  -eni),  or 
other  adjective  implying  action.  It  indicates  either  the 
agent  or  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  word 
with  which  it  is  joined,  or  the  person  on  behalf  of  whom 
it  is  performed,  or  the  person  or  thing  to,  for,  or  toward 
whom  or  which  a  quality,  attribute,  or  feeling  expressed 
by  the  following  word  belongs,  is  directed,  or  is  exerted, 
or  from  which  it  proceeds ;  or  the  subject  of,  or  object 
affectedby,  such  action,  quality,  attribute, feeling,  and  the 
like ;  and  the  meaning  is  frequently  negative,  implying 
that  the  relation  exists  toward  self  only,  not  toward 
others :  as,  sdf-aMng,  etc.  Most  of  these  compounds  are 
of  obvious  meaning ;  only  the  more  important  of  them  are 
given  below  (without  etymology,  except  when  of  early 
formation).  In  words  compounded  with  self,  the  element 
se^has  a  certain  degree  of  independent  accent  generally 
less  than  that  of  the  following  element,  but  liable  to  be- 
come by  emphasis  greater  than  the  latter.] — By  one's 
self.  See  6^1.— To  be  beside  one's  self.  See  beaide.— 
To  be  one's  self,  to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers, 
both  mental  and  physical. 

self-abandonment    (self-a-ban'dgn-ment),    n. 
Disregard  of  self  or  of  self-interest, 
self-abasement  (self -a-bas'ment),  n.  1.  Abase- 
ment or  humiliation  proceeiing  from  guilt, 
shame,  or  consciousness  of  un worthiness. — 2. 
Degradation  of  one's  self  by  one's  own  act. 
Enough— no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell; 
Yes !  S^-ahasememi  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

self-absorbed  (seU-ab-sdrbd'),  a.  Absorbed  in 
one's  own  thoughts  or  pursuits. 

He  was  a  dreamy,  silent  youth,  an  omnivorous  reader, 
retiring  and  self-aisarhed,.      Athenmim,  No.  3276,  p.  184. 

self-abuse  (self-a-bus'),  n.  1.  The  abuse  of 
one's  own  person  or  powers. 

My  strange  and  sdf-aJmse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 142. 
2.  Masturbation. 

self-accusation  (seU-ak-u-za'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  accusing  one's  self. 

He  asked,  with  a  smile,  if  she  thought  the  self-accusa- 
tion should  come  from  him.      Serlbnefs  Hag.,  Vin.  346. 

self-accusatory  (seU-a-ku'za-to-ri),  a.  Self- 
accusing. 

He  became  sensible  of  confused  noises  in  the  air;  in- 
coherent sounds  of  lamentation  and  regret ;  wailings  in- 
expressibly sorrowful  and  sdf-aeevjsaUifry. 

Dv^cens,  Christmas  Carol,  i. 

self-accusing  (self'a-ku'zing),  a.  Accusing 
one's  self. 

Then  held  she  her  tongue,  and  cast  down  a  self-aecusing 
look.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

self-acting  (seU-ak'ting),  a.  Acting  of  or  by 
itself:  noting  any  automatic  contrivance  for 
superseding  the  manipulation  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  in  the  management  of  a 
machine:  as,  the  self-aclmg  feed  of  a  boring- 
miU,  whereby  the  cutters  are  carried  forward 
by  the  general  motion  of  the  machine. 
self-activity  (seH-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  An  inherent 
or  intrinsic  power  of  acting  or  moving. 

If  it  can  intrinsically  stir  itself,  ...  it  must  have  a 
principle  of  self-activity,  which  is  life  and  sense.      Boyle. 

Self-activity  may  undoubtedly  be  explained  as  identical 
with  self-conscious  intelligence. 

J.  Watson,  Sohelling's  Transcendental  Idealism,  p.  200. 

self-adjusting  (self-a-jus'ting),  a.  Designed 
or  contrived  to  adjust  itself;  requiring  no  ex- 
ternal adjustment  in  the  performance  of  a  spe- 
cific operation  or  series  of  operations:  as,  a 
screw. 


self-command 

One  sdf-approvinghoaT  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  256, 

self-asserting  (self-a-s6r'ting),  a.  Given  to 
asserting  one's  opinions,  rights,  or  claims;  put- 
ting one's  self  forward  in  a  confident  or  pre- 
sumptuous manner. 

self-assertion  (self-a-s6r'shgn),  n.  The  act  of 
asserting  one's  own  opinions,  rights,  or  claims ; 
a  putting  one's  self  forward  in  an  over-confi- 
dent or  presumptuous  way. 

self-assertive  (self-a-s6r'tiv),  a.    Same  as  self- 


This  is  an  adjustable  and  setf-adjuiMng  machine. 

Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  92. 

self-affected  (self-a-fek'ted),  a.    Well-afEeoted 
toward  one's  self;  "self -loving. 
His  sail  is  swell'd  too  full ;  he  is  grown  too  insolent. 
Too  s^f-affecUd,  proud.       Fletcher,  loyal  Subject,  i.  2. 
self-appointed  (self-a-poin'ted),  a.    Appoint- 
ed or  nominated  by  one's  self. 

Leigh  Hunt  himself  was,  as  Mr.  Colvin  has  observed,  a 
kind  of  sdf-apminud  poet  laureate  of  Hampst^d. 

Athmmum,  No.  3277,  p.  215. 

self-approving  (self-a-pro'ving),  a.  Implying 
approval  of  one's  own  conduct  or  character; 
also,  justifying  such  approval. 


self-assertiveness  (self-a-s6r'tiv-nes),  n.    The 
quality  or  character  of  asserting  confidently 
or  obtrusively  one's  opinions  or  claims;  self- 
assertion. 
His  own  force  of  character  and  self-assertiveness. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  463. 

self-assumed  (self-a-sumd'),  a.  Assumed  by 
one's  own  act  or  authority:  as,  a  self-assumed 
title. 

self-assumption  (self-a-sump'shon),  n.  Self- 
conceit. 

In  seff-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgement. 

Sluik.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 133. 

self-baptizer  (self-bap-ti'z6r),  ».  One  who 
performs  the  act  of  baptism  upon  himself;  a 
Se-Baptist. 
self-begotten  (self-bf-got'n),  a.  Begotten 
by  one's  own  powers;  generated  without  the 
agency  of  another. 

That  s<Hf-begotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1700. 

self-binder  (self-bin'd^r),  n.  The  automatic 
binding  machinery  attached  to  some  harvesters 
or  reapers,  by  means  of  which  the  grain  as  it  is 
cut  is  collected  into  sheaves  and  bound  up  with 
wire  or  twine  before  it  leaves  the  machine; 
also,  a  harvester  fitted  with  machinery  of  this 
nature. 

self-blinded  (self-blin'ded),  a.  Blinded  or  led 
astray  by  one's  self. 

Self-blinded  are  you  by  your  pride, 

Tennysort,  Two  Voices. 

self-bloodt  (self-blud'),  n.  1.  Direct  progeny 
or  offspring.    [Kare.] 

Though  he  had  proper  issue  of  his  own. 
He  would  no  less  bring  up,  and  foster  these. 
Than  that  self-llood,       B.  Jonsan,  Sejanus,  Ui.  1. 

2.  The  shedding  of  one's  own  blood;  suicide. 
[Bare.] 

Do  you  know 
What  'tis  to  die  thus?  how  you  strike  the  stars 
And  all  good  things  above?  do  you  feel 
What  foUows  a  self-blood  f  whither  you  venture, 
And  to  what  punishment? 

Beau,  and  FL,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  1. 

self-bom  (self-bdm'),  a.    Begotten  or  created 
by  one's  self  or  itself;  self -begotten. 
From  himself  the  phoenix  only  springs, 
S^-bom. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xv.  680. 

self-bountyt  (seM-boun'ti),  n.  Inherent  kind- 
ness and  benevolence. 

I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abused. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  200. 

self-bow  (self'bo),  n.    See  iow^. 
self-centered  (self-sen't6rd),  a.     Centered  in 
self. 

self-charityt  (self-char'i-ti),  n.  Charity  to  one's 
self. 

Nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ; 
TTnless  seff-eTia/rily  be  sometimes  a  vice. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  202. 

self-closing  (sell-klo'zing),  a.  Closing  of  it- 
self; closing  or  shutting  automatically:  as,  a 

self-closing  hridge  or  door Self-closing  faucet, 

See  faucet. 

self-collected  (seH-ko-lek'ted),  a.  Self-pos- 
sessed; self-contained;  confident;  calm. 

Still  in  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 

A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen. 

Byron,  Corsair,  ii.  8. 

self-colored  (seU-kul'ord),  a.  1.  In  textile  fab- 
rics :  (a)  Of  the  natural  color.  (6)  Dyed  in  the 
wool  or  in  the  thread ;  retaining  the  color  which 
it  had  before  weaving:  as,  a  self-colored  fabric. 
— 2.  Colored  with  a  single  tint,  usually  in  the 
glaze,  as  Oriental  porcelain. — 3.  In  hort.,  hav- 
ing the  natural  seedling  color  unmodified  by 
artificial  selection;  uniform  in  color:  noting 
fiowers. 

self-command  (seU-kg-mand'),  n.  .That  equa- 
nimity which  enables  one  in  any  situation  to  be 
reasonable  and  prudent,  and  to  do  what  the  cir- 
cumstances require;  self-control. 


self-command 

Suffering  had  matured  his  [Frederic's]  nnderstanding 
while  it  had  hardened  Ms  heart  and  soured  Us  temper. 
He  had  learnt  self-command  and  dissimulation:  he  af- 
fected to  conform  to  some  of  his  father's  views. 

Maamlay,  Frederic  the  Oreat. 

self-complacency  (self-kom-pla'sen-si),  n.  The 

state  of  being  self-eomplaoent ;"  satisfaction 

with  one's  self,  or  with  one's  own  opinions  or 

conduct. 

What  is  expressed  more  particularly  by  Self-compla- 
cency is  the  act  of  taking  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  one's  own  merits,  excellences,  productions,  and  various 
connexions.  J..  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  103. 

self-complacent  (self-kom-pla'sent),  a.  Pleased 
with  one's  self ;  self-satisfied. 

In  counting  up  the  catalogue  of  his  own  excellences  the 
8elf-€07nplacent  man  may  beguile  a  weary  hour. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  108. 
self-conceit  (seH-kon-sef),  n.  An  overweening 
dpinion  of  one's  sett;  vanity. 

Thyself  from  flattering  eelf-eanceU  defend. 

Sir  J,  DerihaTn,  Prudence. 
Self-coTuieit  comes  from  a  vague  imagination  of  possess- 
ing some  great  genius  or  superiority ;  and  not  from  any 
actual,  precise  knowledge  of  what  we  are. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  105. 
=Sjm.  Pride,  Vanity,  etc.  See  egotism. 
selKSonceited  (self-kon-se'ted),  o.  Having  self- 
conceit  ;  having  an  overweening  opinion  of  one's 
own  person,  qualities,  or  accomplishments ;  con- 
ceited; vain. 

others  there  be  which,  aelf-conceited  wise. 
Take  a  great  pride  in  their  owne  vaine  surmise. 
That  all  men  think  them  soe. 

Time^  WMsOe  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  34. 

Some  men  are  so  desperately  self-conceited  that  they  take 

every  man  to  be  K^-C(mceiied  that  is  not  of  their  conceits. 

Baxter,  Self-Denial,  xiv. 

self-conceitedness  (self-kon-se'ted-nes),  n. 
Conceited  character  or  manner ;  an  overween- 
ing opinion  of  one's  own  person,  qualities,  or 
accomplishments;  vanity;  self-conceit. 

Because  the  papists  have  gone  too  far  in  teaching  men 
to  depend  on  the  church  and  on  their  teachers,  therefore 
a^-conceiiednes8  takes  advantage  of  their  error  to  draw 
men  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  make  every  Infant 
Christian  to  think  himself  wiser  than  his  most  experienced 
brethren  and  teachers.  Boater,  Self-Denial,  xiv. 

self-condemnation  (self-kon-dem-na'shon),  n. 
Condemnation  by  one's  own  conscience  or  con- 
fession. 

self-condemned  (self-kon-demd'),  a.  Con- 
demned by  one's  own  conscience  or  confes- 
sion. 

se.lf-condenming  (self-kon-dem'ing),  a.  Con- 
demning one's  self. 

Johnson  laughed  at  this  good  quletist's  ulfeondemning 
expressions.  BosweU,  Johnson,  n.  155. 

self-confidence  (self-kon'fi-dens),  n.  Confi- 
dence in  one's  own  judgment  or  ability;  reli- 
ance on  one's  own  observation,  opinions,  or 
powers,  without  other  aid. 

The  preference  of  self  to  those  less  esteemed,  the  respect 
for  our  own  good  qualities,  is  shown  in  various  ways,  and 
perhaps  most  conspicuously  in  the  feature  of  Se^-cmji- 
aenee.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  103. 

self-confident  (self-kon'fi-dent),  a.  Confident 
of  one's  ovyn  strength  or  qualifications ;  relying 
on  the  correctness  of  one's  own  judgment,  or 
the  capability  of  one's  own  powers,  without 
other  aid. 

self-confidently  (self-kon'fi-dent-li),  adv.  With 

self-confidence. 

self-confiding  (self-kon-fi'ding),  a.  Confiding  in 

one's  own  judgment  or  powers ;  self-confident. 

To  warn  the  thoughtless  ulf-confiding  train 

Kg  more  unllcens'd  thus  to  brave  the  main. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xiiL  174. 

self-congratnlation  (self-kon-grat-u-la'shon), 
n.  The  act  or  state  of  oongratulanng  or  felici- 
tating one's  self. 

But  the  crowd  drowned  their  appeal  in  exclamations  of 
aOf-am^atulaticn  and  triumph.    St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  920. 

Seif-eongratvlatian  that  we  do  not  live  under  foreign 
criminal  law.  Athensmm,  No.  3272,  p.  6L 

self-conjugate  (self-kon'- 
jo-gat),  a.  Conjugate  to 
itself— Self-conjngate  pen- 
tagon, a  pentagon  every  side 
of  which  IS  the  polar  of  the 
opposite  vertex  relatively  to  a 
given  conic.  Every  plane  pen- 
tagon is  self-conjugate  relative-  Self -conjugate  Triangle, 
ly  to  some  conic. — Self-COn-  The  vertices  of  LMN,  the 
Jugate  subgroup,  a  subgroup     self^MljuKate   triangle,  are 

of  substitutions  of  which  each  »ch  the  pole  of  the  oppoate 

one,  T',  is  related  to  some  other  ?/,t-.hIl'S,ry£rS  Set! 

T  by  the  transformation  T    =  teisections  of  the  sides  of 

8TS~^,  where  S  is  some  opera-  the  quadrangle,  ABCD,  in- 

tion  of  the  main  group.—  Self-  =«"«d  ""  *=  '=°°''=- 
conjugate  tliande,  a  teian-  ..... 

gle  of  which  each  side  is  the  polar  of  the  opposite  vertex 
relatively  to  a  given  conic. 
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self-conscious  (self -kon'shus),  a.  1.  Aware  of 
one's  self;  having  seU-consciousness. 

Speculation  and  moral  action  are  co-ordinate  employ- 
ments of  the  same  self-conseimts  soul,  and  of  the  same 
powers  of  that  soul,  only  differently  directed. 

T.  H.  Oreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  149. 

2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of  ob- 
servation to  others;  apt  to  think  of  how  one 
appears  to  others. 

Barcelona  is  the  only  town  in  Spain  where  the  inhabi- 
tants do  not  appear  (e^-comciotu,  the  only  one  that  has  at 
all  the  cosmopolitan  air. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Konndabout  Journey,  xxi. 

self-consciousness  (self-kon'shus-nes),  n.  1. 
In  ^Aitos.,  the  act  or  state  of  being  aware  of 
one's  self,  (o)  The  state  of  being  aware  of  the  subject 
as  opposed  to  the  object  in  cognition  or  volition ;  that  ele- 
ment of  a  sense  of  reaction  which  consists  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  internal  correlative.  Many  psychologists  deny 
the  existence  of  a  direct  sense  of  reaction,  or  of  any  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  anything  but  an  object  of  know- 
ledge. (6)  An  immediate  perception  by  the  soul  of  itself. 
This  is  denied  by  almost  all  psychologists,  (c)  A  direct 
perception  of  modifications  of  consciousness  as  such,  and 
as  discriminated  from  external  objectS';  introspection. 
Many  psychologists  deny  this. 

Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  made  aware  of 
the  pheenomena  of  the  external  world;  ^^-consciousness 
the  power  by  which  we  apprehend  the  phsenomena  of  the 
internal.  Sir  W.  HamUUm,  Metaph.,  xxix. 

(d)  An  instinctive  idea  of  a  self,  or  element  of  cognition, 
subject  to  correction  or  amplification,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  objective  reality,  (e)  An  acquired  know- 
ledge of  a  self  as  a  center  of  motives. 
2.  A  state  of  being  self-conscious ;  the  feeling 
of  being  under  the  observation  of  others. 

That  entire  absence  of  se^-consciousness  which  belongs 
to  keenly  felt  trouble. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  3. 
Oyer  self -consciousness,  too  much  inwardness  an^  painful 
self-inspection,  absence  of  trust  in  our  instincts  and  of  the 
healthful  study  of  Nature.     Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  636. 
=S^  2.  Pride,  Egotism,  Vanity,  etc.    See  egotism. 
self-considering  (seliE-kon-sid'er-ing),  a.    Con- 
sidering in  one's  own  mind ;  deliberating. 
In  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits. 
And  self-considering,  as  he  stands,  debates.    Pope. 

self-consistency  (self-kon-sis'ten-si),  n.     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  self -consistent. 
self-consistent  (self-kon-sis'tent),  a.    Consis- 
tent or  not  at  variance  with  one's  self  or  with 
itself. 

self-constituted  (self-kon'sti-tfl-ted),  a.    Con- 
stituted by  one's  self  or  by  itself:  as,  self-con- 
stituted jaiges;  a.  self-consMtuted  saaxdian. 
self-consuming  (self -kon-sil'ming),  a.  Consum- 
ing one's  self  or  itself." 

What  is  loose  love?  a  transient  gust,  .  .  . 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire, 
A  wandering,  self-c&nsuming  fire. 

Pope,  Chor.  to  Tragedy  of  Brutus,  ii. 

self-contained  (self-kon-tand'),  a.  1.  Contained 
or  wrapped  up  in  one's  self;  reserved;  not  sym- 
pathetic or  communicative. 

The  queen  .  .  .  thought  him  cold. 
High,  self-eontain'd,  and  passionless. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

2.  Having  an  entrance  for  itself,  and  not  ap- 
proached by  an  entrance  or  stair  common  to  oth- 
ers: a,B,  3.  self-contained  house.  [Scotland.]  — 
8.  Complete  in  itself :  as,  a  self-contained  motor. 
—Self-contained  engine,  an  engine  and  boiler  in  one, 
complete  for  working,  similar  to  a  portable  engine,  but 
without  the  traveling-gear.    E.  H.  Knight. 

self-contempt  (self-kon-tempf),  n.    Contempt 
for  one's  self. 
Perish  in  thy  self-contempt/     Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

self-content  (self-kon-tenf),  n.  Satisfaction 
with  one's  self;  seltcomplaceney. 

There  is  too  much  self-complacency  and  self-content  in 
hun.  PoiVoJio.N.  S.,  No.  6,  p.  125. 

self-contradiction  (self-kon-tra-dlk'shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  or  fact  of  contradicting  one's  self: 
as,  the  self-contradiction  of  a  witness. — 2.  A 
statement,  proposition,  or  the  like  which  is  con- 
tradictory in  itself,  or  of  which  the  terms  are 
mutually  contradictory:  as,  the  self-contradic- 
tions of  a  doctrine  or  an  argument. 

self-contradictory  (self-kon-tra-dik'to-ri),  a. 
Contradicting  or  inconsistent  with  itseli. 

Men  had  better  own  their  ignorance  than  advance  doc- 
trines which  are  self-contradictory.  Spectator. 

self-control  (self-kon-trol'),  n.  Self-command ; 
self-restraint. 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  seff-eorUrol, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

self-convicted  (self-kon-vik'ted),  a.  Convicted 
by  one's   own  consciousness,  knowledge,  or 
avowal. 
Guilt  stands  se{f-convieted  when  arraign'd. 

Satiagp^  The  Wanderer,  iii. 


self-denying 

self-COUTiction  (self-kon-vik'shon),  n.  Con- 
viction proceeding  from  one's  own  conscious- 
ness, knowledge,  or  confession. 

No  wonder  such  a  spiri^  in  such  a  situation,  is  provoked 
beyond  the  regards  of  reliigion  or  seff-convidittn.       Su>\fl. 

self-correspondence  (self-kor-e-spon'dens),  ». 
A  system  of  correspondence  by  which  the  points 
of  a  manifold  correspond  to  one  another. 

self-corresponding  (self-kor-e-spon'ding),  a. 
Corresponding  to  itself:  thus,  in  a  one-to-one 
continuous  correspondence  of  the  points  of  a 
surface  to  one  another,  there  are  always  two 
or  more  self-corresponding  points  which  corre- 
spond to  themselves. 

self-covered  (self-kuv'6rd),  a.  Covered,  clothed, 
or  dressed  in  one's  native  semblance. 

Thou  changed  and  seif-eover'd  thing,  for  shame. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  62. 

self-creation  (self-kre-a'shpn),  n.  The  act  of 
coming  into  existence  by  the  vitality  of  one's 
own  nature,  without  other  cause. 

self-criticism  (self-krit'i-sizm),  n.  Criticism 
of  one's  self. 

self-culture  (self-kul'tur),  n.  Culture,  train- 
ing, or  education  of  one's  self  without  the  aid 
of  teachers. 

Self-culture  is  what  a  man  may  do  upon  himself :  mend- 
ing his  defects,  correcting  his  miste^es,  chastening  his 
faults,  tempering  his  passions. 
B.  BwshneU,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  2d  ser.,  p.  65. 

self-dangert  (self-dan'j6r),  n.  Danger  from 
one's  self. 

If  yon  could  .  .  .  but  disguise 
That  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be 
But  by  self-danger.       Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ilL  4. 149. 

self-deceit  (self -de-set'  ),n.  Deception  respect- 
ing one's  self,  or  which  originates  from  one's 
own  mistake ;  self-deception. 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  sdf-decext ...  is  taken  notice 
of  in  these  words ;  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse 
thou  me  from  secret  faults.    AiMgon,  Spectator,  No.  399. 

self-deceiver  (self-de-se'v6r),  n.  One  who  de- 
ceives himself. 

self-deception  (self-df-sep'shgn),  n.  Decep- 
tion concerning  one's  self;  also,  the  act  of  de- 
ceiving one's  self. 

self-defense  (self-de-fens'),  n.  The  act  of  de- 
fending one's  own  person,  property,  or  reputa- 
tion; in  law,  the  act  of  forcibly  resisting  a  for- 
cible attack  upon  one's  own  person  or  property, 
or  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  those  whom, 
by  law,  one  has  a  right  to  protect  and  defend. 
Sobinson — The  art  of  self-defense,  boxing;  pugilism. 

self-defensive  (self-de-fen'siv),  a.  Tending  to 
defend  one's  self;  of  the  nature  of  self-defense. 

self-delation  (self-de-la'shon),  n.  Accusation 
of  one's  self. 

Bound  to  inform  against  himself,  to  be  the  agent  of  the 
most  rigid  sdf-delaHon.  MUman. 

self-delusion  (self-df-lii'zhon),  n.  The  delud- 
ing of  one's  self,  or  delusion  respecting  one's 
self. 

Are  not  these  strange  self-delusions,  and  yet  attested  by 
common  experience;  /SoutA,  Sermons. 

self-denial  (self-df-ni'al),  n.  The  act  of  deny- 
ing one's  own  wishes,'  or  refusing  to  satisty 
one's  own  desires,  especially  from  a  moral,  reli- 
gious, or  altruistic  motive;  the  forbearing  to 
gratify  one's  own  appetites  or  desires. 

Another  occasion  of  reproach  is  that  the  gospel  teaches 
mortification  and  self-denial  in  a  very  great  degree. 

Watts,  Works,  I.  220. 

One  secret  act  of  se^f-denial,  one  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  duty,  is  worth  all  the  mere  good  thoughtc^  warm  feel- 
ings, passionate  prayers,  in  which  idle  people  indulge 
themselves.       J.  B.  Neumum,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  188.. 

=Syil.  Self-denial,  Self-sacrifice,  AvOerity,  Asceticism, 
self-abnegation,  self-forgetfnlness.  The  italicized  words 
agree  in  representing  the  voluntioy  refnsal  or  surrender 
of  personal  comfort  or  desires.  Seif-dxnial  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed wise,  necessary,  or  benevolent  unless  indication 
is  given  to  the  contrary ;  it  may  be  the  denial  of  selfish- 
ness ;  it  may  be  not  only  the  refusal  to  take  what  one 
might  have,  but  the  voluntary  surrender  of  what  one  has ; 
it  may  be  an  act,  a  habit,  or  a  principle.  Self-sacrifice 
goes  beyond  seV-denial  in  necesrarily  including  the  idea 
of  surrender,  as  of  comfort,  inclination,  time,  health, 
while  being  also  presumably  in  the  line  of  a  real  duty. 
The  definition  of  austerity  is  implied  in  that  of  austere 
in  the  comparison  under  austere;  it  stends  just  at  the 
edge  of  that  frame  of  mind  which  r^ards  self-denial  as 
good  tor  its  own  sake ;  it  pushes  simplicity  of  living  and 
the  refusal  of  pleasure  beyond  what  is  deemed  necessary 
or  helpful  to  right  living  by  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
iie  equally  earnest  with  the  austere  in  trying  to  live 
rightly.  Asceticism  goes  beyond  awiterity,  being  more 
manifestly  excessive  and  more  clearly  delighting  in  self- 
mortification  as  a  good  in  itself ;  it  also  generfdly  includes 
somewhat  of  the  disposition  to  rei^e  from  tlie  world. 
See  austere. 

self-denying  (self-df -ni'ing),  a.  Denying  one's 
self;  characterized  by  self-Jdenial. 


self-denying 

A  devout,  humble,  sin-abhorring,  aeV-dmying  ti&me  of 
•pint-  Soua,  Sermons. 

Self-denying  Ordinance.    See  ordinance. 
self-denyingly  (self-df-ni'mg-ll),  adv.    In  a 
self-denying  manner. 

To  the  Oxford  Press  and  the  labours  self-denyingly  and 
generously  tendered  of  hard-worked  tutors  we  owe  the 
translation  of  Banke's  Histoiy  of  England. 

Stubbe,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  67. 

aelf-dependence  (self-de-pen'dens),  n.  Re- 
liance on  one's  self,  witfi  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence of  others. 

Such  self-knowledge  leads  to  adf-dependeaee,  and  self- 
dependence  to  equanimity. 

Edinbwgh  Ret.,  CLXVIII.  352. 

self-dependent  (self-de-pen'dent),  a.  Depend- 
ing on  one's  self;  eharaoterized  by  self-depen- 
dence. 

While  ielf-dependertt  pow'r  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 

OoldmUth,  Bes.  ViL 

self-depending  (self-de-pen'ding),  a.  Same  as 
self-dependent. 

self-depreciation  (self-de-pre-sH-a'shon),  n. 
Depreciation  of  one's  self'. 

self-depreciative  (self-df-pre'sM-a-tiv),  a. 
Marked  by  self-depreciation. 

self-despair  (self-des-par'),  n.  Despair  of  one's 
self ;  a  despairing  view  of  one's  character,  pros- 
pects, etc. 

The  history  of  evangelical  theology,  with  its  conviction 
of  sin,  its  telf-deipair,  and  its  abandonment  of  salvation 
by  works.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  311. 

self-destruction  (self-df-struk'shpn),  ».  The 
destruction  of  one's  self,  or  of  itself. 

self-destructive  (self-de-struk'tiv),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  one's  self,  or  of  it- 
self. 

self-determination  (self-de-t6r-mi-na'shon),  n. 
Determination  by  one's  self  or  itself;  deter- 
mination bjr  one's  own  will  or  powers,  without 
extraneous  impulse  or  influence. 

Each  intermediate  Idea  agreeing  on  each  side  with  those 
two,  it  is  immediately  placed  between ;  the  ideas  of  men 
and  sel/-determination  appear  to  be  connected. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xvii.  4. 

self-determined  (self-de-tfer'mind),  a.  Par- 
ticularized or  determined  by  its  own  act  alone : 
thus,  the  will,  according  to  the  sectaries  of 
free-will,  is  self-determined. 

self-determining  (self-de-t6r'mi-ning),  a.  Ca- 
pable of  self -determination. 

Every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual,  self-mov- 
ing, se^-determinlng  principle.  Mwrtinus  Seriblerm,  i.  12. 

self-development  (self-de-vel'up-ment),  n. 
Spontaneous  development.' 

If  the  alleged  cases  of  self-deoelopment  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  new  truth  affirms  in 
every  case  a  relation  between  the  original  subject  of  con- 
ception and  some  new  subject  conceived  later  on. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  465. 

self-devoted  (self-de-v6'ted),  a.  Devoted  by 
one's  self ;  also,  characterized  by  self-devotion. 

self-devotement  (self-de-v6t'ment),  n.  Same 
as  self-devotion. 

self-devotion  (self-de-v6'shgn),  n.  The  act  of 
devoting  one's  self;'  willingness  to  sacrifice 
one's  own  interests  or  happiness  for  the  sake 
of  others ;  self-saeriflce. 

self-devouring  (self-de-vour'ing),  a.  Devour- 
ing one's  self  or  itselJE.  Sir  J.  Denham,  The 
Sophy. 

self-disparagement  (self-dis-par'aj-ment),  n. 
Disparagement  of  one's  self. 

Inward  se^-dispa/rcigemeat  aSoids 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv.  478. 

self-dispraise  (self-dis-praz'),  «•  Dispraise, 
censure,  or  disapprobation  of  one's  self. 

There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv.  477. 

self-distrust  (self-dis-tmsf),  «•  Distrust  of,  or 
want  of  oonfldence  in,  one's  self  or  one's  own 
powers. 

It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  seff-distmet. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

self-educated  (self-ed'u-ka-ted),  a.  Educated 
by  one's  own  efforts  alone,  without  regular 
training  imder  a  preceptor. 

self-elective  (sell-f-lek'tiv),  a.  Having  the 
right  to  elect  one's  'self,  or  (as  a  body)  of  elect- 
ing its  own  members;  of  or  pertaining  to  this 
right. 

An  oligarchy  on  the  self-elective  principle  was  thus  es- 
tablished. Brougham. 

self-endt  (self-end'),  n.  An  end  or  good  for 
one's  self  alone. 
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The  sick  man  may  be  advertised  that  in  the  actions  of 
repentance  he  separate  low,  temporal,  sensual,  and  self- 
ends  from  his  thoughts.      Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  6. 
But  all  Self-ends  and  Int'rest  set  apart. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
self-endeared  (self-en-derd'),  a.    Enamored  of 
one's  self;  self -loving.     [Eare.j 

She  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  66. 

self-enjoyment  (self-en-joi'ment),  n.    Internal 

satisfaction  or  pleasure. 
self-esteem  (self-es-tem'),  n.    Esteem  or  good 

opinion  of  one's  self;  especially,  an  estimate 

of  one's  self  that  is  too  high. 

Oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  572. 

self-estimation  (self-es-ti-ma'shon),  n.  Self- 
esteem. 

self-evidence  (self-ev'i-dens),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  self-evident. 

Any  .  .  .  man  knows,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all  from  the  same  reason 
of  self-evidence.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.vii.  10. 

self-evident  (self-ev'i-dent),  a.  Evident  in  it- 
self without  proof  or  "reasoning ;  producing 
clear  conviction  upon  a  bare  presentation  to 
the  mind. 

Where  .  .  .  a^eement  or  disagreement  [of  ideas]  is 

perceived  Immediately  by  itself,  without  the  intervention 

or  help  of  any  other,  there  our  knowledge  Is  s^f-evident. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  vii.  2, 

self-evidentlv  (self-ev'i-dent-U),  adv.  By 
means  of  self-evidence;  without  extraneous 
proof  or  reasoning. 

self-evolution  (self-ev-o-la'shon),  n.  Devel- 
opment by  inherent  power  or  quality. 

self-exaltation  (self-eks-M-ta'shon),  n.  The 
exaltation  of  one's  self. 

self-examinant  (self-eg-zam'i-nant),  n.  One 
who  examines  himself. 

The  humiliated  sdf-examinant  feels  that  there  is  evil  in 
our  nature  as  well  as  good.  Cdleridge. 

self-examination  (self-eg-zam-i-na'shon),  n. 
An  examination  or  scrutiny  into  one's  own 
state,  conduct,  or  motives,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  religious  affections  and  duties. 

Preach'd  at  St.  Gregories  one  Darnel  on  4  Psalms,  v.  4. 
concerning  ye  benefit  of  selfe  examination. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  16, 1665. 

self-example  (self-eg-zam'pl),  ».  One's  own 
example  or  precedent.     [Rare.] 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
By  self -example  mayst  thou  be  denied  I 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxliL 

self-executing  (self-ek'sf-ku-ting),  a.  Needing 
no  legislation  to  enforce" it :  as,  a  self-executing 
treaty. 

A  constitutional  provision  may  be  said  to  be  self-execut- 
ing if  it  supplies  a  sufficient  rule  by  means  of  which  the 
right  given  may  be  enjoyed  and  protected,  or  the  duty  im- 
posed may  be  enforced. 

T.  M.  Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations,  iv. 

self-existence  (self-eg-zis'tens),  n.  The  prop- 
erty or  fact  of  being  self-existent. 

self-existent  (self-eg-zis'tent),  a.  Existing  by 
one's  or  its  ovyn  virtue  alone,  independently 
of  any  other  cause. 

self-explanatory  (self-eks-plan'a-to-ri),  a.  Ex- 
plaining itself ;  needing  no  explanation ;  bear- 
ing its  meaning  on  its  own  face ;  obvious. 

self-explication  (self-eks-pli-ka'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  power  of  explaining  one's  self  or  itself. 

A  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4.  8. 

self-faced  (self-fast'),  a.  Undressed  or  unhewn: 
noting  a  stone  having  its  natural  face  or  sur- 
face. 

self-fed  (self-fed'),  a.  Fed  by  one's  self  or  itself 
alone. 

It  [evil]  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
Self-fed  and  self -consumed.    Milton,  Comus,  L  697. 

self-feeder  (self-fe'd6r),  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  feeds  himself  or  itself,  and  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  fed;  specifically,  a  self -feeding  ap- 
paratus or  machine :  as,  in  ore-dressing,  an  ar- 
rangement for  feeding  ore  to  the  stamps  auto- 
matically, or  without  the  employment  of  hand- 
labor  ;  or  a  stove  having  a  reservoir  for  coal 
which  is  fed  gradually  to  the  fire. 

self-feeding  (self-fe'ding),  a.  Capable  of  feed- 
ing one's  self  or  itself;  keeping  up  automati- 
cally a  supply  of  anything  of  which  there  is  a 
constant  consumption,  waste,  use,  or  applica- 
tion for  some  purpose :  as,  a  self-feeding  boiler, 
furnace,  printing-press,  etc. 


self-importance 

self-fertility  (self-f6r-til'i-ti),  «.  In  bot.,  abil- 
ity to  fertilize  itself,  possessed  by  many  her- 
maphrodite flowers. 

The  degree  of  self-fertilily  of  a  plant  depends  on  two 

elements,  namely,  on  the  stigma  receiving  its  own  pollen 

and  on  ite  more  or  less  efficient  action  when  placed  there. 

Dammn,  Different  Eorms  of  Flowers,  p.  48. 

self-fertiUzation  (self-ffer'-'ti-li-za'shon), «.  In 
hot.,  the  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  p"6llen  from 
the  same  flower.    Compare  cross-fertiUzation. 

Self-ferUlisation  always  implies  that  the  flowers  in 
question  were  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen. 

Sarmn,  Cross  and  Self  Fertuisatum,  p.  10. 

self-fertilized  (self-f6r'ti-lizd),  a.  In  lot.,  fer- 
tilized by  its  own  pollen. 

self-flattering  (self-flat'6r-ing),  a.    Too  favor- 
able to  one's  self ;  involving  too  high  an  idea 
of  one's  own  virtue  or  power. 
Self-fUMeiing  delusions.  WiMx. 

self-flattery  (self-flat'6r-i),  n.  Indulgence  in 
reflections  too  favorable  to  one's  self. 

self-focusing  (self-fd'kus-ing),  a.  Brought  into 
focus,  as  an  eyepiece,  by  simply  being  pushed 
in  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

self-forgetful  (self-f  §r-get'fiil),  a.  So  much  de- 
voted to  others  as  to  subordinate  one's  own 
interests  or  comfort  to  theirs. 

self-forgetfuUy  (self-f^r-get'fiil-i),  aOo.  With 
self-forgetfulness. 

self-forgetfulness  (self-fOr-get'fiil-nes),ii.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  self-^forgetful. 

self-gathered  (self-gasH'ferd),  a.  Gathered, 
wrapped  up,  or  concentrated  in  one's  self  or 
itself. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 
Self-gaihei'd  in  her  prophet-mind. 

Tennyson,  Of  Old  sat  Freedom. 

self-glazed  (selt-glazd'),  a.  Covered  with  glaze 
of  a  Single  tint:  noting  Oriental  porcelau]. 
Compare  self-colored. 

self-glorious  (self-gl6'ri-us),  a.  Springing  from 
vainglory  or  vanity;  vain;  boastful.     [Rare.] 

Then  you  may  talk,  and  be  believ'd,  and  grow  worse. 
And  have  your  too  setf-gUyrious  temper  rock'd 
Into  a  dead  sleep. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2, 

self-governed  (self-guv'6md),  a.  Governed  by 
one's  self  or  itself:  as,  a  self-governed  state. 

self-governing  (selE-gu.v'6r-ning),  a.  That 
governs  itself :  as,  a  self-governing  colony. 

self-government  (self-guv'fem-ment),  n.  1. 
The  government  of  one's  self;  self-control. — 
3.  The  government  of  a  nation,  province,  dis- 
trict, or  town  by  itself,  either  in  all  points  or 
in  certain  particulars  (as  local  affairs). 

It  is  to  sdf-gmemment,  the  great  principle  of  popular 
representation  and  administration  —  the  system  that  lets 
In  all  to  participate  in  the  counsels  that  are  to  assign  the 
good  or  evil  to  all — that  we  may  owe  what  we  are  and 
what  we  hope  to  be.  D.  Webber. 

self-gratulation  (self-graj-u-la'shon),  n.  Re- 
flection upon  one's  own  good  fortune  or  success 
as  such. 

self-harming  (self-har'ming),  a.  Injuring  or 
hurting  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-heal  (self 'hel),  n.  A  name  of  two  or  three 
plants,  reputed  panaceas,  so  called  as  enabling 
one  to  do  without  a  phy- 
sician. The  plant  most  com- 
monly bearing  the  name  is  Bru- 
nella  (PrwnSla)  vulgaris  (see 
Prunella^,  2).  The  sanicle,5imi- 
cula  Exiropsea,  and  the  bumet- 
sazif rage,  PvmpineUaSamfraga, 
have  also  been  so  named. 

self-healing  (self-he'- 
ling),  a.  Having  the  pow- 
er or  property  of  becom- 
ing healed  without  exter- 
nal application. 

self-help  (self-help'),  n. 
"Working  for  one's  self 
vrithout  assistance  from 
others. 

selfhood  (seU'hM),  n.  [< 
self  -1-  -'hood.'\  The  mode 
of  being  of  an  individual 
person;  independent  ex- 
istence; personality. 

self-idolized  (seH-i'dol- 
izd),  o.  Regarded  with 
extreme  complacency  by 
one's  self.     Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  94. 

self-imparting  (self-im-par'ting),  a.  Impart- 
ing by  its  own  powers  and  will.    Norris. 

self-importance  (self-im-p6r'tans),  n.  The 
feeling  or  the  manner  of  one  who  too  much 
obtrudes  his  sense  of  his  own  importance ;  ego- 
tism; pomposity. 


SfiM-\ica\{BruneUa{Pru7ul- 
la)  vulgaris). 
The  upper  part  of  the  stem 
with  flowers,  ct,  the  calyx ;  b. 
the  corolla;  c,  a  leaf;  li,  a 
bract  from  the  inflorescence. 
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Our  se(f-impartance  rains  its  own  scheme.  This  habit  [of  egotism]  invites  men  to  humor  it,  and,  by    material  aid  from  one's  family :  as,  a  self-made 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  868.  treating  the  patient  tenderly,  to  shut  him  up  in  a  narrower    jjjg^j, 

self-important   (self-im-p6r'taat),  o.     Impor-  "^f-^-                                               Sn«r«m,  Culture.        jhe  proud  Boman  nobility  had  selected  a  «V-»»<i<telaw- 

tant  in  one's  own  esteem;  pompous.  selflst  (sel'fist),  n.     [<  self  +  -wfc]     One  de-    yer  as  their  representative.             JVoiate,  C«sar,  p.  138. 

self-imposed  (self-im-pozd'),   o.    Imposed  or  voted  to  self;  a  selfish  person.     [Rare.]              self-mastery  (self-mS,s't6r-i),  n.     Mastery  of 

taken  voluntarily  on  one's  self:  as,  a  self-im-  The  prompting  of  generous  feeling,  or  ot  what  the  cold     one's  self  •  self-oommand ;  self-control. 

posed  task.  8e/;!««  caUs  quixotUm.                                  Jer.  Taylor,  ggjf.mettlet  (self-met'l),  n.     One's  own  fiery 

self-impotent  (self-mi'po-tent),  o.    In6o«.,un-  self-jltstiflcation  (self-jus'ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.    temper  or  mettle ;  inherent  courage. 

able  to  fertilize  itself  with  its  own  pollen :  said  Justification  of  one's  self.                                                                                  Anger  is  like 

oj/.flower  or  a  plant.  Self-kindled  (self-kin'dld),  a.  Kindled  of  itself,             a  fuU-hot  horse,  who  being  aUow'd  his  way, 

self-mduction  (self-in-duk'shgn),  n.    See  in-  or  without  extraneous  aid  or  power.    Dryden.              saf-metUetiieaiiim.      Shak.,B.ea.  vm.,  1 1.  m. 

ducUon.  self-knowing  (self-no'ing),  a.    1.  Knowing  of  self-motion  (self-mo'shon),  m.    Motion  or  ae- 

self-mductive  (self-in-duk'tiv),  a.    Of  or  per-  one's  self,  or  without  communication  from  an-    tion  due  to  inward  power,  without  external  im- 

taining  to  self-induction.  other. — 3.  Possessed  of  self-consciousness  as    pulse ;  spontaneous  motion. 

Aia^vJt^ja^u^'"  ''^P'"'"^  "'  non-m^netic  wires  of  an  attribute  of  man.                                                     Matter  is  not  endued  with  leV-mothm. 

d^erent  metals.                                     Science.  YII.  Hi.  A  creature  who,  not  prone                                                                          ft  C&ijw,  PhUos.  Prln. 

sell-inaulgence  (self-in-dul'jens),  n.  The  habit  And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indued              _-if  ~n_»j  /•qfilf-mSvd'l  a     Moved  or  broueht 

of  undue  eratification  of  one's  own  TmBsinnB  With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect                      seil-movea  iseu-mova  ),a.     moveuoi  "louB"* 

des^es   or  tastes  ^rti  ^Ittln  n^  ^Tili^S  ,!^  =1'  «'»'"«■  »°d  »?'^8l'l  with  front  serene              into  action  by  an  inward  power  without  exter- 

aesires,  or  tastes,  witu  little  or  no  thought  of  Govern  the  rest,  tSf-imomng.                              nal  impulse. 

tne  cost  to  others.  UUUm,  P.  L.,  vii  610.                                     By  mighty  Jove's  command, 

self-indulgent  (self-in-dul'jent),  a.     Given  to  gelf-kno-wledge  (self-nol'ej),  n.     The  know-           Unwilling  have  I  trod  this  pleasing  land; 

the  undue  mdulgence  or  CTai^ifloation  of  one's  ledge  of  on?s  oWn  real  ohLraoter,  abilities,           lZ^^r^^T^^J^f''"'^''T^'My^er^^.'^ 

own  passions,  desires,  or  the  like.  worth  or  demerit                                                             aucn  lengtn  oi  ocean  (             ^ojw,  uuyssey,  v.  izs. 

self-infection  (self-in-fek'shon),  n.    Infection  gelf-leit  (self-left'),  a.    Left  to  one's  self  or  to  self-moventt  (self-mo'vent),  a.    Same  as  self- 

of  the  entire  orgamsm  or  of  a  second  part  of  itself.     [Rare.]                                                       momng. 

it  by  absorption  of  virus  from  a  local  lesion.  '  th„  y.^.,Si  i,„„„  i,„„  „„.rfoM.  »_.q  ™i_                        Body  cannot  be  self-existent,  because  it  is  not  «c{f. 

self-inflicted  (self-in-fiik'ted),  a.    Inflicted  by  &g-.?X^  """^ ""'' "'"'"V^^Tl.,  xi.  93.    "^^                                                        ^■^'^■ 

°'',?°  °"e>i«l*=  as.  a self4njUcted  punishment;  gelfless  (self'les),  a.    [<  self  +  -UssA    Having  self-moying  (self-mo'ving),  a.    Moving  or  act- 

se?/-m>cted  wounds  no  regai^  to  self ;  unselfish.                                   mg  by  inherent  power  without  extraneous  m- 

self-interest  (self-m't6r-est),  m.   1.  Private  m-  ,„^„       ^  ,.,.   L.  ^            ,4,,                    ,.         fluenee. 

terest;  the  interest  or  advantage  of  one's  self,  5°-hfeh'aIwom^a^n  heJL?^  mSol""''"  "°"°*       self-murder  (self-m6r'd6r),  n     [Cf   AS.  ay^- 

without  regard  to  altruistic  gratification. —  2.  reimj/ion.  Merlin  and  Vivien,    myrlhra,  a  self-murderer,  sylf-myrthrvng,  sui- 

Selfishness ;  pursuit  of  egotistical  interests  ex-  selflessness  (self 'les-nes)    n.     Freedom  from    '^^^^ !  ^-  ^elf-moord  =  Gr.  selhst^mord  =  8w.  ^dlf- 

clusively,  without  regard  to  conscience.  selfishness.                         '                                     mord  =  Dan. se?«-mord, self-murder:  see «ey and 

From  mean  sd/-in«ere»«  and  ambition  clear.  self-life  (se'lf-Iif), «.,   Life  in  one's  seU ;  a  living    «*««»'<^-]     The  killing  of  one's  self ;  suicide. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  L  439.  solely  for  one's  own  gratification  or  advantage.        By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  se^-jimrder  has 

self-interested  (self-in't6r-es-ted),  a.     Having  self-llket  (self 'lik),  a.     [<  self  +  lihe^,  a.     Of.     ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime. 

self-interest;  particularly  concerned  for  one's  selfiy.']    Exactly  similar ;  corresponding.                                                                           Sir  w.  Temple. 

seUj  selfish.    ^<J(iiso»,  Freeholder,  No.  7.  mu  Strephon's  plaining  voice  him  nearer  drew,           self-mpderCT  (self-m6r'd6r-6r),  «.     One  who 

Self-inVOlutlon  (self-in-vo-lu'shon),  ».   Involu-  Where  by  his  words  his  se^f-Jiie  case  hee  knew.             voluntarily  destroys  nis  own  life;  a  smcide. 

tion  in  one's  self;  henee^  mental  abstraction;  SSr  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i.     Foley. 

reverie.  self-limited  (self-lim'i-ted),  a.    Limited  by  it-  self-neglecting  (self-neg-lek'ting),  n.    A  neg- 

Hersclitus,  aa  well  as  psychologists  of  recent  times,  self  only;  in  pathol.,  tending  to  spontaneous     lecting  of  one's  self. 

seemed  to  appreciate  the  dangers  otseV-irwoluMon.  recovery  after  a  certain  course :  applied  to  cer-                  Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 

■irner.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  630.  ^^^  diseases,   as   smallpox  and  many   other                  As  se^-mglecting.            SM:.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4.  76. 

self-inyolved  (self-in--volvd'),  a.    Wrapped  up  acute  diseases.                                                       selfness  (self'nes),  m.    l<self+-ness.'\    1.  Bgo- 

in  one  s  self  or  m  one's  thoughts.  self-love  (self-luv'),  to.    That  instinct  by  virtue    tism;  the  usurpation  of  undue  predominance 

The  pensive  mind  of  which  man's  actions  are  directed  to  the  pro-    by  sentiments  relating  to  one's  self. 

Yet  s'lfep^a  dre^J^etf  sS'to  me  ™°*i°°  .°!.^^  "^"^  welfare.     Properly  speaking,  it                      who  indeed  infelt  affection  bears, 

xet  Sleeps  a  ^^muess  »^|epto  ^-  is  not  a  kind  of  love;  since  A  is  said  to  love  B  when  B's              So  captives  to  his  saint  both  soul  and  sense ; 

1^1./     1/^  v^          r     /^       ,^  ^-    1      a'       -L  «ratiflcatlon  affords  gratiBcation  to  A.    In  this  sense,  love              That,  wholly  hers,  all  «e?^»i«s«  he  forbears. 

Selnsn  (sel  nsh),  a.    [=  fcr.  selOsUscn  =  Bw.  Sjelfv-  of  self  would  be  a  meamngless  phrase.                                                          sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  L  533). 

ish  =  'Da,Ji.  selvisle ;  as  self  + -isK^.I     1.  Caring  S4fe-Z<me  is  better  than  any  guUding  to  make  that  seeme     3    Personalitv 

only  for  self;  infiuenced  solely  or  chiefly  by  gorgious  wherein  our  selues  are  parties.                                  '                 .    /'    . 

motives  of  personal  or  private  WsnreoJad^  ,  f  "^  ^- «^7' *P°'- '"  ^-'f  ;    cySS^u!"^ ''*'"'""™.  Va^'in"^^^^ 

vantage:  as.  a  seZ^Sfe  nerson.  Sev-toue  is,  in  almost  all  men,  such  an  overweight  that        '     ......           ...      ».        , \.                    i.^       ,. 

WW       ,TL           r        -        \..           4     ,.st  they  are  incredulouBOfaman'shabitualpreferenceof  the        In  that  religious  relation  tte  relation  ceases ;  the  seU 

What  could  the  most  aspmng  or  the  most  napih  man  general  good  to  his  own ;  but  when  they  see  it  proved  by     loses  sight  of  its  private  BOfness.  and  gives  Itself  up,  to 

desireinore,werehetofpnntlienotionofabeingtowhom  facriflcef  of  ease,  wealth,  rank,  and  of  life  itself,  there  is     And  itself  and  more  than  itself 

he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a  knowledge  as  ^^  ^^^  j^  tjjeir  admiration.                 Emerson,  Courage.                                     ^-  ff-  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  19. 

can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection  in  nim  ?  v  »-o  i««,  /ij!j!/\^^,     jx 

.4(Wi80)i^  Spectator  No  267  Srf/-ioiie  is  not  despicable,  but  laudable,  since  duties  to  self-Oflense  (selt-p-iens  ;,  »•   One's  own  offense. 

Were  we  not  «>lfl>h,  legislative  restramt  would  be  un'  '""'A'p  rtJtl™  t^nt^T^  *™^  '*""^'  *°  ''"  are-must                        grace  to  stand  and  virtue  go ; 

necessary.                        ^.  ^5«»c«-,  Social  Statics,  p.  243.  '■*<«>='""»"'"''*<' "'"^^.^j^,  Body  and  Will,  p.  166.                        K  S^^-'o^S  wliK^ 

2.   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  one  Self-lmie,  as  understood  by  Butler  and  other  English                                                  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  liL  2.  280. 

who  cares  solely  or  chiefly  for  his  own  personal  moralists  after  him,  is ...  an  impulse  towards  pleasure  gelf-opiniatodt  (self-6-pin'i-a-ted)  a.    Same  as 

or   private   pleasure,  interest,   or    advantage;  generaUy,  however  obtained.                                                   aplf-nrnm.iivnnif^ 

pro?eedingf?omloveofse]f:a's,*e?/Zsfemoti/es:  H.  S«.,»<*.  Me  hods  of  Ethics  p.  7.  g^f^^^^rdeif-o-pin-yon),  to.    1.  One's  own 

iT<,.hr.nir  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  sl^-Joue  is  primarily  '"'.".*'"""„'•_,,    ■J'  a     •      J   c         ■""o  ■=  """ 

Well  chosen  and  nofsulleriv  nerus'd  '^  secondarUy  or  ever  love  for  one's  m^e  principle  of  con-     opmion.-2.   The  tendency  to  form  one's  own 

SSul'nctbut  impS  ""l""'  "'^^'^r.^ll'!  always  love  for  something  which,     opmion  without  considering  that  of  others  to 

Cmimer  Task  iii  sfli  "  compared  with  that  principle,  is  superficial,  transient.     ]be  worth  much  consideration. 

„         ..     , ,  ,  .         >''^"'i'»',  .i-""^,  ■".  00^.  liable  to  be  taken  up  or  dropped  at  win.                                    _.                          .              ,      „           x      x^      .,       . 

The  extinction  of  all  telfith  feeling  is  impossible  for  an  W  James  Psychology  x         There  are  some  who  can  mix  all  .  .  .  together,  joyning 

individual,  and  if  it  were  general  it  would  result  in  the  _         „  , -  .          „„,         „     '  ,.=  1    '                             a  Jewish  obstinacy,  with  the  pride  and  «e{r-opinto»  of  the 

dissolution  of  society.            LaUcy,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 103.  =,???'•  Selflshness,  Se(f-lape.    See  selJMneei.                          Greeks,  to  a  Soman  unconcernedness  about  the  matters 

Selfish  theory  of  morals,  the  theory  that  man  is  capa-  Self-loving  (self-luv  mg),  o.     Having  egotisti-     of  another  life.                        StCUingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  iiL 

We  of  acting  only  from  calculation  of  what  will  give  him  eal  impulses,  with  deficiency  of  altruistic  im-  self-opinionated  (self  -  6  -  pin '  yon  -  a  -  ted),  a. 

the  greatest  pleasure. =Syn.  Mean,  illibe^,  self-seeking,  pulses  or  love  of  others.                                            Holdmg  to  one's  own  views  and  opinions,  with 

selfishly  (sel  fish-li),  0(i».    In  a  selfish  manner;  with  a  joyfnl  willingness  these  neir-Jorinfir  reformers    more  or  less  contempt  for  those  of  others, 

with  regard  to  private  interest  only  or  chiefly,  took  possession  of  all  vacant  preferments,  and  with  re-                                              -^                     „     .  .          , 

Who  canyourmerit^/,^,  approve,  >rsSc°f  ^"  "^^  "'"^  *''"  ''"'"'  "Tf^^S?     idS^'^^t^:iZIZl'S^^^^:.^(rS'T^n'\^. 

And  show  the  sense  of  It  without  the  love.  suosistence.                                                       ■  rr              Jews  were  when  they  began  their  war. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  I.  293.  self-luminoUS  (self-lu'mi-nus),   a.     Luminous                                                  BWZJinadect,  Sermons,  I.  vilL 

selfishness  (sel'fish-nes),  to.    Selfish  character,  of  itself;  possessing  in  itself  the  property  of  gelf-opinioned  (selt-6-pin'yond),  a.    Same  as 

disposition,  or  conduct;  exclusive  or  chief  re-  emitting  light :  thus,  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  flames    self-opinionated 

gard  for  one's  own  interest  or  happiuess.  =syn.  of  all  kinds,  bodies  which  shine  in  consequence       ^^^^  j,^  j^^^^^;  ^^  ^^^^^^^  t^^  ^^^^  „,  ^  illustrloua 

Safishness,  Saf-looe.    See  the  quotations.  of  being  heated  or  rubbed,  are  self-mmmous.         person,  he  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold  idfopMrnuid  physi- 

ITot  only  is  the  phrase  8e^-2(n>e  used  as  synonymous  with  selfly  (self'li),  adv.     [Of.  AS.  SelfSe,  selfish,  <     clan,  worse  than  his  distemper,  who  shall  make  a  shift  to 

the  desire  of  happiness,  but  it  is  often  confounded  .  .  .  ggif  ggjf  +  .jig  E  -?J/1.1     In  or  by  one's  self  or     oure  him  into  his  grave.                                             SoUOi. 

with  the  word  seijaAnew,  which  certainly,  in  strict  propri-     -i^'^t      'rD„«„  n     '    *    -"  ■'  _,. ..       ..         ,,....,.-..      .     „       «. 

ety,  denotes  a  vefy  different  disposition  of  mind.  itself.     [Rare.]                                                             Self-Onginating  (self-0-nj'i-na-ting),  o.      On- 

J).  Stewart,  Philos.  of  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  ii  1.  So  doth  the  glorious  lustre                          ginating  in,  produced  by,  beginning  with,  or 

The  mention  of  Sdjiihneiis  leads  me  to  remind  you  not  SI  '■»^,1»°*  1'"*'''  x'l?'  ?'^5°°?'^^™^'?^w                 springing  from  one's  self  or  itself, 

toconfonnd  that  Witt  &?f-2o»e,  which  is  quite  a  different  ""^  «'"°°"' ^^^  to'^^llkiS's  Weeks  i  4    Self-partlality    (self-par-shi-al'i-ti),    TO.      That 

thing,    ay-tore  is  ..     a  raMonal,  deUberate  desire  for  ,^J»e^.  tr.  of  DuBffltass  Weeks,!.  4.     partiality  by  which  a  man  overrates  his  own 

our  own  welfare,  and  for  anything  we  consider  likely  to  gelf-made  (self 'mad),  a.     1.  Made  by  one's  self     i^n_fli    •iv.Jr.     n/^rr.r^ol.a/^     wi+li    otTinrs        T.nrA 

promote  it.    5ei;i»An««»,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  not  in  „;  iiTiif                                                                                  wortn    wlien     compared    Wlttl    Otners.      IMra 

the  indulging  of  this  or  that  particular  propensity,  but  "'  n-seii..                                      ,..,..                       Karnes. 

in  disregarding,  for  the  sake  of  any  kind  of  personal  grati-  How  sweetwas  all  I  how  easy  it  should  be                   self-POrceDtion  (self-p6r-sep'shon),TO.   Thefac- 

flcaaon  or  *^^f^^>^^^^  °^^^^^^^<^^ffl  ^«»  '"^^^^ y^S:XSrP*^S,  n.  171.    ^ty  of  immediate  inLspe^tion,  or  perception 

selfism  (sel'fizm),  to.     [<*e?/-t-  -**»».]    Devot-  Hence-2.  Having  attained  success  in  life  with-    siindmi?Kd'^fe;  pfyctlUrtf^^^ 

edness  to  self ;  selfishness.     [Rare.]  out  extraneous  advantages,  especially  without    that  the  soul  in  itself  can  be  perceived. 


self-perplexed                                                     5479  self-slaughtered 

'^bf?n^'l'o'S"tf4"^'^^*'^'''-    ^^'^'^^^^  ^1Et^f?^ai?l?-'^-^'''*''^)'  "•    S^-"S  self-reverence  (Belf-rev'e-renB),n.    Very  high 

B.eTehelooVA^iait^,ynj.^                   ooi?t.«™j-*-iIi_»  /    ij     ■/•    ^i    .     ,  or  serious  respect  for  one's  own  character,  dig- 

-t^«-r'^/«^«.TheB,„o..  ^1fe^^^^^^  ^ty  or  the  lile;  great  self-respect.   Ta„«l,.of, 

^^?r."u?£^?'S;;Jr.^^^^  r-^-seU-res^ten^  .ijl..    f^  L  sfcent  (seH-rev'e-r,nt), .   Having  very 

there  i8.no  higher  asoentLttoVelovTof  God,  ^^^^^  senous  respect  for  one's  self . 

from  thiB  seV-jnoiM  regard  cannot  be  asBunder.                     by  one's  self  or  itself                    yi  ■*•  x^oguiawu  SB^-rercre/ie  each,  and  reverencing  each. 

3««to7i,C!hiirch-GoTemment,IL8.  aelf-re«llat.iTiiT  CsAlfVo^Mlo +!^~N    -      t>  Tennyson, Princess, viL 
self-pity  (self-pit'i),  ».    Pity  on  one's  self .           lating¥self  or  oS  self.    ^^  ^^    ^^          ^^^u- gelf-righteous  (self-ri'iyus),  a.    Righteous  in 

W-jjity,...  an  unequivocal  effusion  ol  genuine  tender  self-regulative  (self-ree'u-la-tiv")   a     Te-nri  one's  own  esteem ;  pharisaieal. 

I?^Wv''^f;iT)",-£'""''"»''.™4?8'°°*^*""°der.    ing  or  serving  to  reCTllte  one'^e^fV  itsfilf  self-righteousness   (seK-ri'tyns-nes),   n.    Be- 

ra^tlS^/'^elfsrbTiuT.^rl^^VIS^tt^    ^^^f-     (/4>  Z>'c*T                  ««!*<»•  ^t^elf-  liance  on  one's  own  supposed  righteousness ; 

any  tender  BusceptibUities,  andf  Bometimes  their  onlyoui>  self-relation  (self-re-la'shon),  n.     See  relaUon.  "g^eousness  the  merits  of  which  a  person  at- 

let.                            ^.Boin,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  104.  self-reliance  (self-re-li'ans)    »      EeUanee  on  '"™*es  to  himself ;  false  or  phansaical  nght- 

self-pleached  (seM-plechf  or  -ple'ohed),  a.    one's  own  powers.    •      "      '     '  eousness.^                                  mu  x  •  v^   -^    ,i> 

Pleached  or  interwoven  by  natiial  groiWih.  self-reliant  (self-re-H'ant),  o.   Relying  on  one's  se]f-rightmg(self-n'ting),  a.   That  rights  itself 

[Rare.]                                                     ^               self ;  trusting  to  oiie'sowi  powers.  when  capsized :  as,  a  «e?/--nofeta9- life-boat. 

5?^^hw"  blow,  ,rfif.i,feaoM  deep.                        It  by  no  means  follows  that  these  newer  institutions  Self-roUed  (self-rold  ),  a.     Coiled  on  itself. 

Bramble  roses,  faint  and  pale,                               lack  naturalness  or  vigor ;  in  moat  cases  they  lack  neither  ^  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  eOf-rcitttd. 

And  long  purples  of  the  &le.                                   -  a  setf-reliant  race  has  simply  re-adapted  institSs  •»<''«».  P-  L.  «.  188. 

,,    1       .      ,,.,.,.     ,       2'«»nj,«m,ADirge.     common  to  its  political  habit.       IT.  FSson,  State,  §  997.  self-sacrffice  (self-sak'ri-fis),  ».     Sacrifice  of 

self-pleasmg_(self-ple  zing),fl!.    Pleasing  one's  self-relying  (self-ie-li'ing),  a.    Depending  on  what  commonly  constitutes  the  happiness  of 

self ;  gratifying  one's  own  wishes.                         one's  self ;  self-reliant.  life  for  the  sake  of  duty  or  other  hi^  motive ; 

With  such  »eye-j)Zeo«t7isr  thoughts  her  wound  she  fedd.     Self-renuuciation   (self-re-nun-gi-a'shpn),  n.  the  preference  for  altruistic  over  egotistical 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  6.     The   act   of  renouncing  one's   own  rights  or  considerations.    The  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  one's 

self-poised  (self -poizd'),  a.    Poised,  or  kept  well     claims;  self-abnegation.  life  to  an  ignoble  passion,  or  to  any  mere  transient  motive, 

balanced,  by  self-respect  or  other  regard  for  self.        I"  tb^  Christian  conception  of  seV-renuneUaion,  to  live  "  °°*  °*"**  edfeacrifice. 

Self-voieed  thev  live  nor  nine  with  noHno.                  °°  !<">B«  to  ourselves  is,  at  the  same  tune,  to  enter  into  ^i™  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

AlltKeverofSedffleringBO^      ^                 an  infinite  life  that  is  delrer  to  us  than  our  own.  The  spirit  of  .e{A««rt^e«.    ^,  „,   ,   „  , 

itf  iSrSeif-Dependence.        „           „                                 Faith,  of  the  WM.  p.  59.  .^....          '^"■*™";«^  00«  *»  Duty. 

self-pollution  (self-po-lu'shon),  ».    B^^  pom.  ^^!;lS^'^^lt^'!^^S:\^T^h^-    '^^'^-  u=efa^in^S^:^gei^S:^^'*=-<"^'^'^"^'""-'"" 

se^Lessed  (self-p,-zest'),   a.    Composed;  ^^SHI^^^'^^^^^^^^^^  ^ItS^^lisl^inl^^^g^VS 

not  disturbed.          ^^^^^^   ^^^^^                     ^^^eZl^'P^°ffU',u,,  n.    Repres-  ItMf^  °-'«  ^^'^^  *°  -«'«  ^^*-«*- 

Sufluaed  with  blushes— neither  «eJ/-3)os8e«»'d              sion  of  self;  the  holding  of  one's  self  in  the  opifHaTno  taa^faSm^    n      r—  Vtan    s,tlrs,nmm.P  ■ 

Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and  that.             background.  seiisame  (sell  samj,  a.     \_z=  U&D..  semamme, 

Tennvson  Gardener's  Danirhter        c  >y^         ...        ,.     ,.        ,  „  B,sselj,a.,+ sameA    The  very  same:  identical. 

.        ,     ,   ■'e""!'™".  "araenerauaugnter.        SeZZ-rejiression  is  a  long  atep  toward  the  love  for  his  .   //.   '         »        ,,    i  j  iu      i^        ., 

self-possession  (self-po-zesh'on),  w.     The  con-     fellow-men  that  made  Ben  Adhem's  name  lead  all  the  rest.  And  his  servant  was  healed  the  se^/ionie  hour. 

trol  of  one's  powers ;  presence  of  mind ;  calm-                                             SerOmr't  Mag.,  vill.  660.  j  ^^  ^^^  J^*'-  ""•  ^^ 

ness;  self-command.                                                 self-reproach  (self-re-proeh'),  n.     A  reproach-  Of  the  «e{/'-8ame  metal  that  my  sister  is.    . 

self-praise  (self-praz'),  n.    The  praise  of  one's    ing  or  condemning  of  one's  self;  the  reproach  SAofc, Lear,  1. 1.70. 

self;  self -applause:  as,  self-praise  is  no  com-    or  censure  of  one's  own  conscience.  selfsameness  (self 'sam-nes),  n.    The  fact  of 

mendation.                                                                       It  was  quite  in  Maggie's  character  to  be  agitated  by  being  one  and  the  same,  or  of  being  the  very 

Se^f-praise  is  aometimea  no  fault.                  W.  Broome,     vague  sey-reiwoocft.    eiorjre  Siio*,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  7.  same  self ;  sameness  as  regards  self  or  identity. 

self-preservation     (self-prez-&r-va.'shon),    n.  self-reproaching  (self-rf-pro'ching),    a.      Re-  Now  the  first  condition  of  the  poaaiblUty  of  my  guUtl- 

The  preservation  of  one's  self  from  destruction    proaching  one's  self.  ness,  or  of  my  becoming  a  subject  for  moral  imputation, 

„„;„4„™                  «i  >^uo  =  oci  ixw^u.couj.iii/i,iuix  BPlf-roTirnap'hiTiirlir  Cafilf-TB.-nTn'nlifTKT  m    /i/7«i  is  my  »e?/-8(Mnene««;  I  must  be  throughout  one  Identical 

or  injury.                                                       seii-reproacmngiy jseiM^^  p^^.^^^                 i?.  h.  Bradfe!;,  Etwoai  studies,  p.  s. 

This  deatoe  of  exiatence  is  a  natural  affection  of  the  aoul;       A  ^P™*"?™^,?    .  ^  ^.?iJ:            _,                   „     ..  aalf  aatiafapHnnrsnlf-saf  ia  fnV'lI>Inn^  „      Sot 

'tis  «e?Ai»-e<er(KiWo»  in  the  highest  and  truest  meaning.      Self-reproof  (self-re-prof),  ».     The  reproof  of  Sell-satlStactlon  (sell-sat-is-taJi  shon),  «.    Sat- 

-    --        one's  self;  the  reproof  of  conscience.  isf  action  with  one's  own  excellence. 


All  institutions  have  an  Instinct  of  tOf-preamiatim,  self-reproving  (self-re-pr6'ving),  a.     BeproVr  .  ^°  ber  nelf-aOa^action,  ahe  imagined  that  she  had  not 

growing  out  of  the  selflshneaa  of  thoae  connected  with  ine  one's  self                 '  been  mfluenced  by  any  unworthy  motive 

"'™-                                      ^- ■*^«»«^' Social  Statics-  self-reDro^nff  fself-re-TOS'vinffI    n      SeK  re  S«.  .yioftoto,  XVII.  591. 

onlf  nv^eo-TTo+tTro  /'=<.!*  r>™  ^br.'xr,.  *i^\    n      (\f  SeU-reprOVOng  (seit-re-pro  Ving;,   98.      toelt-re-  j.^^^  ^^  ^^^  seemed  gifted  to  produce  the  maximum 

self-preservative  (self-pre-zer  va-tiv),  a.     Of  proach.  of  sey-soti^oction  with  the  mlniium  of  annoyance  to 

or  pertaining  to  self-preservation.  He's  full  of  alteration  others.                                          TAe -itton/tc,  LXVI.  «88. 

The  .eV-l«-e«eri,fflfc  instinct  of  humanity  rejects  such  h^i^-rwrmAng. _              ^*f  •'^**!!  ^•^- *•  Self-satisfled(self-sat'i8-fid),  a.     Satisfied  with 

art  as  does  not  contribute  to  ita  mtellectual  nutrition  and  seU-rOpUgnant  (selt-re-pug  nant;,  a.     Kepug-  nnn'n  ahilifiea  nTi<1  virfupa 

moral  suatenance.        TAe  ^codemy,  Aug.  SO,  1890,  p.  167.  naut  to  itself ;  self-contradiotory ;  inconsistent.  """»''"'""«»»""''"''"«»■ 

, .                   .         /     1 »       -     .    /    .      \             m      J  ...         1           ,     .       ,  i      a     1      ,          .  1     .  No  cavern  d  hermit  reats  »at-«Ait1lti. 

SeU-preSerVing  (sell-pre-zer  vmg;,  a.      lena-  a  single  tyrant  may  be  found  to  adopt  aa  inconsistent  Pojie  Eiaay  on  Man  Iv  42. 

sK?i&e  TsdS'Vf  Pride  i.  one's  own    '^^X^T^  *  "'  "'  ^^""''''^"  "  '^tl^^.  sel^satisfying  (self-sat'is-fi-ing),  a.     Giving 

seu-priae  (seit-pna  ;,  n.    ±-nae  m  one  s  own          „.„-.+  /_.if  -s  stifik+M    «     -RfiBTiBct  fm-  satisfaction  to  one's  self, 

character,  abilities,  or  reputation;  self-esteem,  sell-respect  (selt-re-speKt  ;,   to.    Kespect  tor  ,f             rsBlf  alcAm'1   n      A  mnnfl  in  wliipli 

Cotton                     'HI                         one's  s^  or  for  one's  own  character;  a  proper  seiI-SCOrn(seit-sl£Om;,  re.    A  mooain  wnich 

self-profit  (self-profit),  to.    One's  own  profit,    regard  for  and  care  of  one's  own  person  and    one  entertains  scorn  for  another  mood  or  phase 

gain,  or  advantage;  self-interest.  tm  frt'iorthvS  ^nd^i;^^^^  Deep  dr'ead  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 

Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fah-,  ^O"*  »[e  wortny  pt  tne  stanaara  wmon  one  nas  ^v^  ^^        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Unbiasa'd  by  ult-vrofit.  Tennyson,  (Enone.     generaUy  maintained,  and  up  to  which  one  has  g^^^  „,  ]ig„^ .  gg,i„  j„„  o„t  t^^j  ^oo^ 

%^;^lSf^5j^'orTIn"'^"'''"^^'     "■     'tltheconaciousnessoftheloftynatureofourmona  ^"''''*'"'*  "*' "^"""^enn^.^.  Palace  of  Art 

sS&fon^Lnl'prl-S^^     TO.    Self-   t^^^S^L°f^^^^^'^!\Zf^XZe^''  n^t&^^^X'^{^;,2^J^°,T\^' 

defense.  «r  r.  HamUton,  Metaphyaics,  Lect.  xlvi.  ovni  sellish  mterest,  to  the  detriment  of  justice 

self-raker  (self -ra'kfir),  TO.     A  reaper  fitted  with  The  return  of  «e?f -respect  win,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  mercy. 

II,  Rerinn  of  r»,kn«   which  ffather  the  arrain  into  make  them  respectable.  All  great  eeV-seeier*  trampling  on  the  right. 

gave?sasitftus^nthe|la^^^^^^^  „           ^,     ^-^'^-f^ln^  «""'°'^;^'^-  ,,       ,.                ^^^-^«™.  Death  of  ^eUingi^n. 

these  off  to  the  ground.  self-respectful  (self-re-spekt'ful),  a.     Self-re-  self-seekmg  (self-se'kmg),  to.    Undue  attention 

self-realization  (self-re''al-i-za'shon),  to.    The  specting.  to  one's  own  interest. 

making,  bv  an  exertion  6i  the  will,  that  actual  His  siiyle,  while  firm  and  vigorous,  is  e^f-rawedfiil  with  au  yo„  petty  saf-seeHngg  and  rivalries  done, 

which&esLrmantorinpossewithinthedepths  rdIat=S"'"'"rri^^^.:iepnt^,p"m  '^""'^ '"^ '^^^  ^'"^ '^'^'fSrl'KuakeVArmni. 

lle'waytoW-re<rfi.a«o»ia  through  self-renunciation.  ^tY^^f^XVZfS^fmoilivMlov  Self-Seeking   (self-se'.king),  a      Seeking  one's 

'        "                         ^.  Cdird,  Hegel,  p.  2U.  ated  by  or  springing  irom  a  proper  respeci;  lor    own  interest  or  happmess  unduly;  selfish. 

Theflnalendwithwhichmoralityiaidentifled,orunder  one's  self  or  character :  as,  a  sei/-respec*mflr  man.  gelf-setting  (seM-set'ing),  a.    Working  auto- 

which  it  is  included,  can  be  expressed  not  otherwise  than  One  of  the  most  valuable  traits  of  the  true  New  England    matioally  to  reset  itself  after  being  sprung,  as 

hj  8elf-reaii2ation.    F.  B.  Bradley, 'Etbical  Stadiee,  p.  74.     woman— which  had  unpelled  her  forth,  as  might  be  said,     atran Self-settine  brake     See  carJtrate 

self-reciprocal(self-re-sip'ro-kal),«.  Self,-con-    *» -^,h,- ^^'"-.ras'l^e cV^T 

jugate.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v.     Boyle. 

self-recording   (self-rf-kdr'ding),  a.    Making,        jjvery  self-respecting  nation  had,  they  noticed,  a  con-  Self-slaughter  (self-slft'tSr),  to.    The  slaughter 
as  an  instrument  of  physical  observation,  a  rec-    stitution.  The  Attantic,  LXVI.  682.    of  one's  self. 

ord  of  its  own  state,  either  continuously  or  at  ggif.restrained  (self-re-strand'), a.    Restrained  .        Against sey-^ai^Mer 

definite  intervals:  as,  a  self-recording  barom-    i,j  itself  or  by  one's  "own  power  of  will;  not  ThircraveSfmywe^lSind!'"* 

eter,  tide-gage,  anemometer,  etc.— Self-record-    controlled  by  external  force  or  authority.  Shak.,  Cymbellne,  ill.  4. 78. 

S^-Sd  TsSf-re-gard'),  to.     Regard  or  con-  ^-»  ^V-restrained  the  people  best  obey^^   selfglaughtered  (self-slft'tferd),  a.  Slaughtered 

sideration  for  one's  self .  self-restraint  (seM-re-stranf),  to.    Restraint  or    °'      Till  Lucrec!' father' (hat  beholds  her  bleed 

^.'^£:fX^rjf&l^ln.  control  impost  on  "one's  self ;  self-command;  S^Srhi?^feX^god^j£^' 

,        ^j^er,  Colin  Clout,  1.  682.      self-control..  SAo*.,  Lucrece,  1. 1788. 


self-sterile 

self-sterile  (self-ster'il),  o.    In  hot,  unable  to 
fertilize  itself :  said  of  certain  flowers  or  plants. 
I  have  often  toiind  that  plauta  which  are  seif-steriie,  un- 
less aided  by  Insects,  remained  sterile  when  several  plants 
of  the  same  species  were  placed  under  the  same  net. 

Dartein,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p,  22. 
self-sterility  (self-ste-ril'i-ti),  n.    In  iot.,  the 
inability  of  a  flower  or  plant  to  fertilize  itself. 
But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  belief  that  ae{/'- 
tterUUy  in  plants  has  been  acquired  to  prevent  self-fertil- 
isation, is  the  immediate  and  powerful  effect  of  changed 
conditions  in  either  causing  or  In  removing  ^-slerUity, 
Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  346. 

self-Styled  (self-stild'),  a.  Called  or  styled  by 
one's  self;  pretended;  would-be. 

You  may  with  those  ie(f-etyled  our  lords  ally 
Your  fortunes.  Tmnyam,  Princess,  ii. 

self-subdued  (self -sub-dud'),  a.  Subdued  by 
one's  own  power  or  means. 

He  .  .  .  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man 
That  worthled  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  »e{f-iiubtiiied. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iL  2. 129. 

self-substantial  (seLf-sub-stan'shal),  a.    Com- 
posed of  one's  own  substance.     [Rare.] 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  seif-aibstantial  fuel. 

Sfiak.,  Sonnets,  L 

self-suf&cience  (self-su-fish'ens),  n.  Same  as 
self-sufficiency. 

self-simciency  (self-su-fish'en-si),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  self-sufficient,  (a)  Inherent 
fitness  for  all  ends  or  purposes ;  Independence  of  others ; 
capability  of  working  out  one's  own  ends. 

The  philosophers,  and  even  the  Epicureans,  maintauied 
the  t^-fuficieney  of  the  Oodhead,  and  seldom  or  never 
sacrificed  at  all.  BenUey. 

(6)  An  overweening  opinion  of  one's  own  endowments  or 
worth ;  excessive  confidence  in  one's  own  competence  or 
sut&ciency. 
Seif-tuffieiericy  proceeds  from  inexperience.      Addison. 

self-sufB.cient  (self-su-fish'ent),  a.  1.  Capable 
of  effecting  all  one's  own  ends  or  fulfilling  all 
one's  own  desires  without  the  aid  of  others. 

It  is  well  marked  that  in  the  holy  book,  wheresoever 
they  have  rendered  Almighty,  the  word  is  se^f-suj/ment. 
D(mne,  Letters,  xzxvii. 

Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  proved  rational  till  we 
prove  the  person  using  it  omnipotent  and  lAf-saJment, 
and  such  as  can  never  need  mortal  assistance.         SaMh. 

Z.  Having  undue  confidence  in  one's  own 
strength,  ability,  or  endowments;  haughty; 
overbearing. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  rash  and  self-mffUiient  man- 
ner, but  with  an  humble  dependence  on  divine  grace. 

Watts. 

self-sufficing  (seU-su-fi'zing),  a.  Sufaoiug  for 
one's  self  or  itself. 

He  had  to  be  se\f-«uMcing:  .he  could  get  no  help  from 
the  multitude  of  subsidiary  industries.  Naiwre,  XIJI.  492. 

self-SUg|;ested  (self-su-jes'ted),  a.  Due  to  self- 
suggestion. 

Whether  such  self-gugge^ed  paralysis  would  be  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  head-injury  in  a  person  familiar  with 
the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  an  inter- 
es^ng  point  for  observation.    Alien,  and  Neurol.,  X.  444. 

self-suggestion  (self-su-jes'chgn),  n.  Deter- 
mination by  causes  inherent  in  the  organism, 
as  in  idiopathic  somnambulism,  self-induced 
trance  or  self-mesmerization,  etc.  See  sugges- 
tion. 

self-support  (self-su-port'),  n.  The  support  or 
maintenance  of  one's  self  or  of  itself. 

self-supported  (self-su-p6r'ted),  o.  Supported 
by  itself  without  extraneous  aid. 

Few  self-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind. 

Cowper,  Task,  ilL  657. 

self-supporting  (self-su-por'ting)^  o.    Support- 
ing or  maintaining  one's  self  or  itself  without 
extraneous  help :  as,  the  institution  is  now  self- 
supporting. 
State-organised,  Be^-supporUng  farms. 

FoHnightly  Mev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  146. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  increased  sale  of  charts 

will  finally  result  in  making  the  [hydrographic]  office  8e^- 

supporting.  Science,  XIV.  301. 

self-surrender  (self-su-ren'd6r),  n.  Surrender 
of  one's  self ;  the  yielding  up  of  one's  will,  affec- 
tions, or  person  to  another. 

If  Goddess,  could  she  feel  the  blissful  woe 
That  women  in  their  self-surremUr  know? 

LoaeU,  Endymion,  il. 

self-sustained  (self-sus-tand'),  «•  Sustained  by 
one's  own  efforts,  inherent  power,  or  strength 
of  mind, 
self-sustaining  (self -sus-ta'ning),  a.    Self-sup- 
porting. 

The  strong  and  healthy  yeomen  and  husbands  of  the 
land,  the  seV-sustaining  class  of  Inventive  and  industri- 
ous men,  fear  no  competition  or  superiority, 

Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 
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self-sustenance  (seU-sus'te-nans),  n.  Self- 
support. 

Life,  unless  your  father  is  a  millionaire,  and  does  not 
spend  or  lose  his  millions  before  he  dies,  sums  up  practi- 
cally in  an  activity  in  some  profession — an  activity  aiming 
at  a  decent  self-sustenance.      Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  891. 

self-sustentation  (self -sus- ten -ta'shon),  n. 
Self-support. 

There  must  be  conformity  to  the  law  that  benefits  re- 
ceived shall  be  directly  proportionate  to  merits  possessed : 
merits  being  measured  by  power  of  self.^ustentati<m. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVII.  21. 

self-taught  (self 'tat),  a.  Taught  by  one's  self 
only:  as,  a  se^-towg'W  genius. 

self-thinking  (seU-thing'king),  a.  Thinking 
for  one's  self ;  forming  one's  own  opinions,  and 
not  borrowing  them  ready-made  from  others, 
or  merely  following  prevalent  fashions  of 
thought;  of  independent  judgment. 

Our  self-thivlAng  inhabitants  agi'eed  in  their  rational 
estimate  of  the  new  family.  lire.  S.  C.  Hall. 

self-torture  (self-t6r'tur),  n.  Pain  or  torture 
inflicted  on  one's  self  T  as,  the  self-tortu/re  of  the 
heathen. 

self-trust  (self-trust'),  n.  Trust  or  faith  in 
one's  selJE;  self-reliance. 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  se^-trustf 

Sfiuk.,  Lucrece,  1. 168. 

self-view  (self-vii'),  n.    1 .  A  view  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  own  actions  and  character. — 2.  Re- 
gard or  care  for  one's  personal  interests. 
self-'Tiolence  (self-vi'o-lens),  n.    Violence  in- 
flicted upon  one's  self'. 

Exact  your  solemn  oath  that  you'll  abstain 
From  all  self-molence. 

Young,  Works  (ed.  1767),  II.  163.    (Jodrell.) 

self-will  (self-wil'),  n.  [<  ME.  selfwille,  <  AS. 
selfwill,  self-will,  adv.  gen.  selfwilles,  silfwilles, 
sylfwilles,  wilfully  (OHQ-.  selb-mllo,  self-will); 
as  self+  wiU\  «.]  One's  own  will ;  obstinate  or 
perverse  insistence  on  one's  own  will  or  wishes ; 
wilfulness;  obstinacy. 
If  ye  haue  sturdy  Sampsons  strength  and  want  reason 

withall, 
It  helpeth  you  nothing,  this  is  playne,  selfe-viill  makes  you 
to  fall.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 

A  king  like  Henry  Vn.,  who  would  be  a  tyrant  only  in 
self-defence,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  son  who  would  be  a  ty- 
rant in  very  se^-wiU. 

Sbwbbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  227. 

self-willed  (self-wild'),  a.  Obstinately  unmind- 
ful of  the  will  or  wishes  of  others ;  obstinate : 
.  as,  a  self-willed,  man ;  self-billed  rulers. 

Presumptuous  are  they,  self-ynlled.  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 

self-wlUedness  (self-wild'nes),  n.  Self-will; 
obstinacy. 

That  is  a  fitter  course  for  such  as  the  Apostle  calls  wan- 
dring  Starres  and  Meteors,  without  any  certaine  motion, 
hurryed  about  with  tempests,  bred  of  the  Exhalations  of 
their  own  pride  and  se^-v^edn^sse. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  21. 
And  much  more  is  it  setf-vnUedness  when  men  contra- 
dict the  will  of  God,  when  Scripture  saith  one  thing  and 
they  another,  Baxter,  SeU-Deni^  xv. 

self-willinesst,  n.    Self-wUledness.    Cotgrame. 
self-willyt,  o.   i<  self  +  will +  ^K']  Self-willed. 

Cotgrave. 
self-worship  (self-w6r'ship),  TO.    The  idolizing 
of  one's  self. 

self-worshiper  (selt-w6r'ship-6r),  to.  One  who 
idolizes  himself. 

self-wrong  (self-r6ng'),  TO.  Wrong  done  by  a 
person  to  himself. 

But  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  sdf-vrrong, 

I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Shak.,  C.  of  K,  ill.  2. 168. 

selictar  (se-lik'tar),  n.  [<  Turk,  silihddr,  silah- 
ddr,  an  arinor-bearer,  squire,  <  Pers.  silahddr, 
an  armed  man,  <  Ar.  siWi,  arms  (pi.  of  silk,  a 
weapon,  arm)  (>  Turk.  sjZafe,  a  weapon),  +  Pers. 
-dar,  having.]  The  sword-bearer  of  a  Turkish 
chief. 

SeUetar !  unsheathe  then  our  dhief 's  scimitar. 

Byron,  Chjlde  Harold,  ii.  72  (song). 

selilyt,  adv.  A  Middle  English  spelUng  of  seelily. 
Chaucer. 

Selinum  (sf-li'num),  to.  [NL.  (Linn»us,  1737), 
<  Gr.  aih,vov,  a  kind  of  parsley,  said  to  be  Apvum 
graveolens:  see  celery  avA  parsley.']  A^enusof 
umbelliferous  plants,  type  of  the  subtnbe  SeU- 
neee  in  the  tribe  Seselinese.  it  is  characterized  by 
white  flowers  having  broad  or  wedge-shaped  petals  with 
a  slender  infolded  apex,  short  or  moderately  long  styles 
from  an  entire,  conical,  or  flattened  base,  and  ovoid  fruit 
slightly  compressed  on  the  back,  with  solitary  oil-tubes, 
the  ridges  prominent  or  winged,  the  lateral  broader  than 
the  dorsal.  There  are  about  25  species,  natives  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  with  one  species  in  South  Africa  and 
one  in  the  Colombian  Andes.  They  are  sniDoth  and  tall 
much-branched  perennials,  with  pinnately  decompound 
leaves,  the  flowers  in  many-rayed  umbels  with  few  or  no 
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involucral  bracts,  but  numerous  braotlets  in  the  involu- 
cels.    See  mUk-parsley. 

selion  (sel'yon),  to.  [<  ML.  selio{n-),  selUo{nr^, 
seillum,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  a  ridge,  a 
furrow,  prob.  <  OF.  seillon,  sillon,  F.  sillon,  a 
ridge,  furrow.]  A  ridge  of  land  rising  between 
two  furrows:  sometimes  applied  to  the  half- 
acre  strips  in  the  open-field  system,  which  were 
separated  by  such  ridges. 

Seljuk  (sel-jok'),  TO.  [Turk.]  A  member  of  a 
Turkish  family  which  furnished  several  dynas- 
ties of  rulers  in  central  and  western  Asia,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chief 
Seljuks  were  Toghrul  Beg,  who  defeated  the  Abbasid  califs 
of  Bagdad  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  his  successors  Alp 
Arslan  and  Melik  Shah.  In  distinction  from  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  often  called  Seljuk  Turks. 

Seljufcian  (sel-jS'ki-an),  a.  [<  Seyuk  +  -ian.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Seljuks. 

selkt,  selkef,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of  siVc. 

selkoutht,  selkO'Wtht,  «•  and  to.  Middle  English 
forms  of  seloouth. 

selU  (sel),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sold,  ppr.  selling. 
[<  MB.  sellen,  sillen,  sullen  (pret.  solde,  salde, 
sealde,  seelde,  pp.  sold,  rarely  selled),  <  AS.  sel- 
Ian,  sillan,  syllan  (pret.  «eoMe,  pp.  geseald),  give, 
hand  over,  deliver,  sell,  =  OS.  sellian  =  OFries. 
sella  =  OD.  sellen  =  MLGr.  sellen  =  OHG.  saWan, 
MHG.  sellen  =  Icel.  selja  =  Sw.  sdlja  =  Dan. 
ssBlge,  give,  hand  over,  sell,  =  Goth,  saljan, 
bring  an  offering,  offer,  saormoe ;  of.  Lith.  ««- 
h/ti,  proffer,  offer,  pa-sul(i,  an  offer:  root  un- 
known. Hence  ult.  sale^J  I.  trans.  If.  To 
give;  furnish. 

Dispitous  Day,  thyn  be  the  pyne  of  helle !  .  .  . 
What  I  prof restow  thy  light  here  for  to  selle  / 
Go  selle  it  hem  that  smale  seles  grave. 
We  wol  the  noght,  us  nedeth  no  day  have. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iiL  1461. 

2f.  To  give  over;  give  up;  deliver. —  3.  To 
give  up  or  make  over  to  another  for  a  consid- 
eration; transfer  ownership  or  exclusive  right 
of  possession  in  (something)  to  another  for  an 
equivalent ;  dispose  of  for  something  else,  es- 
pecially for  money:  the  correlative  of  buy,  and 
usually  distinguished  from  barter,  in  which  one 
commodity  is  given  for  another. 

At  Cayi'e,  that  I  spak  of  before,  sellen  Men  comonnly 
bothe  Men  and  Wommen  of  other  Lawe,  as  we  don  here 
Bestes  in  the  Markat.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  49. 

If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  s^  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor.  Mat.  xix.  21. 

Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that 
thou  sMesl  him  on  Good-Friday  last,  for  a  cup  of  Madeira 
and  a  cold  capon's  leg!  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IT.,  1.  2. 127. 

4.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale ;  ac- 
cept a  price  or  reward  for,  as  for  a  breach  of 
duty  or  trust;  take  a  bribe  for;  betray. 

Ne  svle  thu  neuer  so  etheliche  .  .  .  his  deorewurthe 
spuse  that  costnede  him  so  deore.     Ancren  Riwle,  p.  290. 
You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  it  2. 170. 

Hence — 5.  To  impose  upon;  cheat;  deceive; 
disappoint.    (Slang.] 

We  could  not  but  laugh  quietly  at  the  complete  success 
of  the  Bajah's  scheme ;  we  were,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
"regularly  sold."  W.  H.  MusseU,  Diary  in  India,  xl. 

Sold  notes.  See  bought  note,  under  notel. — To  sell  a 
bargalnt.  See  bargain. — To  sell  one's  life  dearly,  to 
cause  great  loss  to  those  who  take  one's  life ;  do  great  in- 
jury to  the  enemy  before  one  is  killed. —  To  Bell  one  up 
or  out,  to  sell  a  debtor's  goods  to  pay  his  creditors.—  To 
sell  out.  (a)  To  dispose  entirely  of :  as,  to  sell  out  one's 
holding  in  a  particular  stock :  sometimes  with  a  view  of 
closing  business  in  a  commodity  or  a  place.  (6)  To  betray 
by  secret  bargains :  as,  the  leaders  sold  out  their  candidate 
for  governor.  [U.  S.  political  slang.]— To  sell  the  beait. 
See  6ear2, 6  (a). 

II.  vntrans.  1.  To  dispose  of  goods  or  prop- 
erty, usually  for  money. 

The  mayster  dyhseres  of  peyntours  in  the  Citee,  that 
tweyse  godmen  and  trewe  be  y-chose  by  commune  assent, 
and  y-swore  to  assaye  the  chaSare  of  straunge  chapmen 
that  Cometh  in  to  the  towne  to  selle,  and  to  don  trewleche 
the  assys  to  the  sellere  and  to  the  byggere. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  359. 
Men  ete  and  drank,  shortly  to  tell, 
nkan  with  other,  and  solde  and  boght. 

Bampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  4849. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  seU  with  you,  .  .  .  but  I  will  not 
eatvrithyou.  fTAoi;.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  36. 

2.  To  be  in  demand  as  an  ari;icle  of  sale ;  find 
purchasers;  be  sold. 

A  turpentine  drops  from  the  fruit  of  this  sort  [of  fir], 
which  they  call  mastic,  and  sells  dear,  being  used  in  sur- 
gery for  wounds. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  120. 

Few  writings  sell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  667. 
To  sell  out.  (a)  Formerly,  in  the  British  army,  to  sell 
one's  commission  and  retire  from  the  service,  (b)  To  dis- 
pose of  all  one's  shares  in  a  company,  all  of  one's  interest 
In  a  business,  or  all  of  one's  stock  as  of  a  given  commodity, 
(c)  In  stock-lMrokirig,  to  dispose  in  open  exchange  of  shares 
contracted  to  be  sold,  but  not  paid  for  at  the  time  speci- 
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fled  for  l)eUTerJ^  the  original  purchaser  being  required  to 
make  good  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and 
the  price  actually  received.— To  Bell  Short.  See  shmt. 
Belli  (selj.  ».  [<  selO-,  v.']  An  imposition;  a 
cheat;  a  deception;  a  trick  played  at  another's 
expense.     [Slang.] 

In  a  little  note-book  which  at  that  time  I  carried  about 
with  me,  the  celebrated  city  of  Angers  is  denominated  a 
tdl.  H.  Jamea,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  96. 

sell2  (sal),  n.  [<  MB.  selle,  <  OF.  selle,  sele,  P. 
selle  =  Pr.  sella,  selha,  cella  =  Sp.  silla  =  Pg.  It. 
sella,  <  L.  seUa,  a  seat,  chair,  stool,  saddle,  for 
*sedla,  <  sedere,  ait:  see  sit.  Ct  saddle.']  1.  A 
seat,  especially  an  elevated  or  dignified  one ;  a 
place  of  honor  and  dignity. 

The  tyrant  proud  frown'd  from  his  lofty  sell. 
Fairfaa,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Iv.  7. 
Where  many  a  yeoman  bold  and  free 
Bevell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  telle. 

Scatt,  Ii.  of  L.  M.,  tL  8. 
2.  A  saddle. 

Hlr  selle  It  was  of  reele  bone. 
Tkmnat  iff  Ersteldmme  (Child's  Ballads,  L  99). 
What  mlghtle  warriour  that  mote  bee 
That  rode  &  golden  sell  with  single  spere. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  UL 12. 
[Some  commentators  on  Shakspere  think  that  the  passage 
In  Macbeth,  1.  7.  27, 

I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Taulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  aee(f 
And  falls  on  the  other, 

should  read,  "Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  Its  sea. "] 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  nses.] 
selPti  »•    -Aji  obsolete  variant  of  silP-. 
sell^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cell. 
aeUP  (sel),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  self. 

111  hae  tools  ready,  and  well  gang  quietly  about  our  job 
our  twa  tells,  and  naebody  the  wiser  tor 't. 

SoM,  Antiquary,  zxiv. 

sella  (sel'Si),  n.;  pi.  sellse  (-§).  [NL.,  <  L.  seda, 
a  seat:  aee  sell^.']  In  ona^,  the  pituitary  fossa 
(which  see,  under  fossa^) :  more  fully  called 
sella  turcica,  sella  equina,  and  sella  sphenoidalis. 

sellable  (sel'a-bl),  a.  [<  selP-  +  -able.]  That 
can  be  sold :  "salable .    Cotgrwoe. 

sellablyt(8el'a-bli),«^.  [<  sellable +-1^^.]  By 
sale.     Cotgrcme.     [Bare.] 

sellaite  (sera-it),  n.  [Named  after  Quintino 
Sella,  an  Italian,  statesman  and  mineralogist 
(1827-84).]  Magnesium  fluoride,  a  rare  mineral 
occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals  with  anhydrite 
and  sulphur  near  Moutiers,  in  the  department 
of  Savoie,  Prance. 

sellanders,  sellenders  (sel'an-derz,  -en-d6rz), 
n.  [Also  sallenders  and  sotander;  <  F.  solan- 
(ire,  sellanders ;  origin  uncertain.]  An  eozem- 
atous  eruption  in  the  horse,  occupying  the  re- 
gion of  the  tarsus. 

sellarylf,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  celery. 

Fray  ask  Mr.  Synge  whether  his  fenocchlo  be  grown ;  it 
Is  now  fit  to  eat  here,  and  we  eat  it  like  seUary,  either  with 
or  without  oil.  Svi^ft,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  July  1, 1727. 

sellary^t,  n.  [<  L.  sellaritis,  <  sellaria,  a  room 
furnished  with  chairs,  a  sitting-room,  drawing- 
room,  <  seUa,  a  seat,  chair:  see  sell^.\  A  lewd 
person.     [Bare.] 

Bavlshed  hence,  like  captives,  and,  in  sight 
Of  their  most  grieved  parents,  dealt  away 
Unto  his  spintnes,  sellaries,  and  slaves. 

B.  Jonsan,  Sejanus,  iv.  6. 

Belief.  An  obsolete  or  Middle  English  form  of 
selP-,  selP,  silP-,  cell. 
sellenders,  n.  See  sellanders. 
seller!  (sel'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  seller,  sellere,  siller, 
sullar,  sullere  (==  Icel.  se^jari = S  w.  sdlaaa-e = Dan. 
sselger);  <sein  +  -eri.]  If.  One  who  gives;  a 
giver;  a  furnisher. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avannoe. 
For  to  delen  with  no  such  poralUe, 
But  al  with  riche  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

Chcmcer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 24& 

2.  One  who  seUs ;  a  vender. 

To  things  of  sale  a  teller's  praise  belongs. 

SMh,  L.  L.  L.,  IV.  S.  240. 

Seller's  optton,  in  Exchange  transactions,  the  option 
which  a  sefier  has,  or  has  reserved  to  himself,  of  deliver- 
ing the  thing  sold  at  any  time  within  a  certain  number 
I  of  days  specified :  usually  abbreviated  to  s.  o.  (as  ».  o.  3, 
'   for  a  three-days' option).    See  buyei's  option,  under  tmyer. 
seller^t,  n.    [<  OF.  selUer,  F.  sellier  =  Sp.  sillero 
=  Pg.  selUiro  =  It.  sellajo,  <  ML.  seVMtius,  a  sad- 
dler, <  L.  sella,  a  saddle :  see  sell^.]    A  saddler. 
Yorlc  Plays.  ,        „     ,.. 

seller»t(sel'6r),».  [Earlymod.E.alsose??<w(?); 
<  ME.  seler,  saler,  celere,  <  OF.  *selere,  saUere, 
salUere,  F.  saUire  =  Pr.  saliera,  saleira  =  It.  sa- 
liera,  a  vessel  for  salt,  <  L.  salwria,  fem.  of 
salarius,  of  salt,  <  sal,  salt:  see  salP-,  salary^ 
salary^,  and  cf.  salt-cellar.]    A  small  vessel  for 
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holding  salt:  now  only  in  composition  salt-sel- 
ler, misspelled  salt-cellar. 

The  salts  also  touche  nat  in  his  salere 
Withe  nokyns  mete,  but  lay  it  honestly 
On  youre  Trenchoure,  for  that  is  curtesy. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  7. 
seller*t,  »■    An  obsolete  spelUng  of  cellar^,  1. 
Then  straight  into  the  seller  heel  them  bring; 
'Tls  sweetest  drinking  at  the  verry  spring. 

Traws'  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 
seUiform  (sel'i-f6rm),  a.    [<  L.  sella,  a  saddle, 
+  forma,  form.]    In  bot.,  zool.,  and  anat,  sad- 
dle-shaped, 

sellok  (sel'ok),  «.  A  variant  of  sillock. 
sellyt,  a.  and  n.  [ME.,  also  selU,  selUch,  silMch, 
sullich,  sellic,  <  AS.  selUc,  silltc,  sylUe,  orig.  *seldr 
Uc,  wonderful,  strange,  rare,  excellent,  =  OS. 
seldMk,  wonderful,  rare,  =  Goth,  sildaleiks,  won- 
derful; as  seld  +  -ly\  See  seld.]  I.  a.  Won- 
derful; admirable;  rare.    La/yamon. 

II,  n.  A  wonder;  marvel, 
sellyt,  a^.    [MB.,  also  «eZ«Jc*e,  <  AS.  selUee,sil- 
lice,  wonderfully,  <  selUc,  silUc,  wonderful:  see 
selTiy,  a.]    Wonderfully. 

Slkurly  I  telle  the  here 

Thou  shal  hit  bye  f  ul  seCly  dere. 

Cvrsor  Sundi.    (^aUiweU.) 

Selninger  sandpiper.    See  sandpiper. 

selorf,  n.    Same  as  celwe.  _ 

selthet,  n.    [MB.,  <  AS.  gesmlth,  happiness,  <  ge- 

+  ssel,  happy:  see  seet^.]    Blessedness. 
seltzogene  (selt'so-jen),  n.    [<  P.  seUogine;  as 
Seltz{er),  Setters  (see  Sellers  wafer,  under  woter), 
+  -gen.]    Same  as  gaeogene. 
selureti  n.    See  celwe. 

selvaM,  selvedge  (sel'vaj,  -vej),  n.  [Early 
mod.E.  also  seVuidge, sehiege;  <  MB. selvage, <  MD. 
selfegge,  selfegghe  (Kilian),  D.  zelfegg  (Sewel)  = 
MLG-.  self-egge,  sulf-egge,  selvage,  <  self,  sulf,  ex- 
treme, extremity  (Kilian),  appar.  a  particular 
use  of  self,  D.  self,  same,  self,  +  egge,  edge :  see 
seJ/'and  edge^.  Cf .  MD.  self-ende,  ML(J.  selfende, 
sidf-ende  {ende  =  E.  end),  MD.  self-leant,  D.  zelf- 
kant  =  LGr.  self-leant  (leant  =  B.  canf^),  selvage, 
similarly  formed.]  1.  The  edge  of  a  web  or 
textile  fabric  so  mushed  that  it  does  not  allow 
of  raveling  out  the  weft. 

Tho  oner  nape  schalle  dowbulle  be  layde, 
To  tho  vttur  syde  the  seluage  brade; 
Tho  oner  seluage  he  schalle  replye. 
As  towelle  hit  were  fayrest  in  hye. 

Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  321. 
I  end  with  the  prayer  after  my  text,  which  is  like  a  rich 
garment,  that  bath  lacing,  guards,  and  selvage  of  its  own. 
Bev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  112. 
The  trees  have  ample  room  to  expand  on  the  water  side, 
and  each  sends  forth  its  most  vigorous  branch  in  that  di- 
rection.   There  ITature  has  woven  a  natural  selvage. 

Thareaa,  Walden,  p.  202. 

2.  That  part  of  a  web  at  either  edge  which  is 
not  finished  like  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and 
which  is  meant  to  be  torn  away  when  the  ma- 
terial is  made  up,  or  for  use  in  making  the  seam. 
See  Usf^,  2. — 3.  In  mimng,  the  part  of  a  vein 
or  lode  adjacent  to  the  walls  on  each  side,  and 
generally  consisting  of  flucan  or  gouge,  it  Is 
usually  formed  in  part  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock 
adjacent  to  the  vein,  and  In  part  bjr  the  washing  in  of 
clayey  material  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  along 
the  walls  of  the  fissure.  See  vein. 
4.  The  edge-plate  of  a  lock,  through  which  the 
bolt  shoots. —  5.  Same  a,s  sehagee. 
selvage,  selvedge  (sel'vaj,  -vej),  v.    To  hem. 


Railway  Semaphore. 

a,  lever,  which  operates 
both  6.  blade,  ana  c.  laa- 
tern. 

Same  as  sema- 


selvaged,  selvedged  (sel'TOjd,  -vejd),  a.  [< 
selvage,  selvedge,  -i-  -ed^.]    Having  a  selvage. 

selvagee  (sel-va-je'),  n.  [<  selvage  +  -ee  (here 
appar.  a  mere  extension).]  Naut.,  an  untwist- 
ed skein  of  rope-yam  marled  together  and  used 
for  any  purpose  where  a  strong  and  pliant  strap 
is  required.  Also  selmage.  See  cut  under  rnp- 
per^,  8. 

selvet,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  self. 

selvedge,  selvedged.    See  seloage,  sehaged. 

selvert,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  silver. 

selves,  n.    Plural  of  self. 

selyt,  a.    See  seeh/,  silly. 

selsrnesst,  ».    See  seelimess,  silliness. 

semseologyt,  n.    See  semiology. 

semantron  (se-man'tron),  n.;  pi.  semmira 
(-tra).  [<  Gr.  a^ftavrptyv,  a  seal,  signet,  MOrr. 
a  semantron,  <  ovfiaivecv,  show  by  a  sign,  give 
a  signal,  MGr.  strike  the  semantron,  <  avn 
a  mark,  sign:  see  semaUc]  In  the  Gr.Ch.,& 
long  bar  or  piece  of  wood  or  metal  struck  with 
a  mallet,  and  used  instead  of  a  bell  to  summon 
worshipers  to  service.  The  use  of  semantra  seems 
older  than  that  of  church-bells,  and  they  have  conthiued 
in  use  m  Mohammedan,  countries,  as  In  these  the  ringing 
of  bells  is  usually  forbidden.  The  mallet  with  which  the 
large  semantron  is  struck  is  also  caUed  a  aeimntron  (a 
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hand-smumiron,  xei^poir-qiiavrpof).  The  iron  semantra  are 
called  hagiosidera.  (Bee  hagiosMeron.)  A  wooden  seman- 
tron is  called. tAe  wood  or  the  holy  wood  (to  Upbv  ^vKov). 
Also  hagiosemantron,  semarUerum. 

semantus  (sf-man'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a^/iavrdc, 
marked,  emphatic,  <  ceualveiv,  mark :  see  seman- 
tron.] In  anc.  pros.  See  trochee  semantus,  un- 
der trochee. 

semaphore  (sem'a-for),  n.  [=  F.  s&maphore;  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  mj/w,  a  sign,  +  -0o- 
pof,  <  ^i^uv  =  E.  fteorl.]  A 
mechanical  device  for  dis- 
pla^g  signals  by  means  of 
which  information  is  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  point. 
The  word  is  now  confined  almost 
entirely  to  apparatus  used  on  rail- 
ways employing  the  block  system. 
The  blade  is  a  day  signal,  the  lan- 
tern is  used  at  night,  A  vertical 
position  of  the  blade  or  a  white 
light  exhibited  by  the  lantern  in- 
dicates safety ;  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  blade  or  a  red  light  indi- 
cates danger;  an  intermediate  po- 
sition of  the  blade  or  a  green  light 
demands  a  cautious  approach  with 
'lessened  speed. 

semapbore-plant  (sem'a- 
for-plant),  n.  The  tele- 
graph-plant, Desmodi/um  gy- 
rans. 

semaphoric  (sem-a-for'ik)> 
a.  [<.  semaphore +'^c.]  Re- 
lating to  a  semaphore  or  to 
semaphores;  telegraphic. 

semaphorical  (sem-a-for'i- 
kal),  a.    [<  semaphoric  +  -al.] 
phorie. 

semaphorically  (sem-a-for'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
means  of  a  semaphore. 

semaphorist  (sem'a-for-ist),  TO.  [<  sem,aphore 
+  4st.]     One  who  tas  charge  of  a  semaphore. 

semasiological  (se-ma"si-9-Ioj'i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  semasiology  or  meaning.  Athenmmi, 
No.  3284,  p.  450. 

semasiology  (se-ma-si-ol'o-ji),  re.  [<  (3t.  ati/ia- 
ata,  the  signification  of  a  word  (<  rni/iaiveiv,  show 
by  a  sign,  signify:  see  serrumtron),  +  -Aoyia,  < 
Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  science  of  the 
development  and  connections  of  the  meanings 
of  words;  the  department  of  significance  in 
philology. 

Semasiologjg  in  all  its  various  aspects  does  not  offer 
much  that  is  as  regular  even  as  the  phonetic  life  of 
words ;  so  much  more  worthy  of  attention  are  the  paral- 
lelisms In  the  development  of  meanings,  which  repeat 
themselves  oftentimes  in  most  varied  surroundings,  in- 
viting even  to  a  search  for  a  psychological  cause  for  this 
persistence.  A-mer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  VII.  100. 

Semaspbere  (sem'arsfer),  «.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  a^/ja, 
a  sign,  -I-  aifidipa,  a  ball.]  An  aerostatic  sig- 
nalmg  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  powerful  elec- 
tric light  attached  to  a  balloon  which  is  stead- 
ied by  kites  or  parachutes,  and  secured  by 
ropes.   The  latter  may  also  serve  as  conductors. 

sematic  (se-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a^/ia,  a,  sign, 
mark,  token.]  Significant;  indicative,  as  of 
danger ;  serving  as  a  sign  or  warning ;  ominous ; 
monitory;  repugnatorial. 

The  second  great  use  of  colour  is  to  act  as  a  warning  or 
signal  (femaUc  colour),  repelling  enemies  by  the  indica- 
tion of  some  unpleasant  or  dangerous  quality. 

Nature,  XLIL  657. 

somatology  (sem-a-tol'o-ji),  TO.  [<  Gr.  a^/ia(T-), 
a  sign, -t-  -"Koyia,  i.  Tityuv,  say,  speak:  see  -olo- 
gy.] The  science  of  signs,  particularly  of  ver- 
bal signs,  in  the  operations  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning; the  science  of  language  as  expressed 
by  signs. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  Hebrew  a  knowledge 
of  the  related  tongues  is  indispensable ;  and  in  every  com- 
prehensive Hebrew  dictionary  all  the  new  facts  that  can 
be  gained  from  any  of  them  to  illustrate  Hebrew  phonol- 
ogy, etymology,  or  tematdlogy  must  be  accurately  and  ju- 
diciously presented.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  IV.  348. 

sematrope  (sem'a-trop),  re.  [<  Gr.  aijua,  a  mark, 
sign,  -f-  .^powoQ," <.  TpijTeiv,  turn.]  Milit.,  an 
adaptation  of  the  heliotrope  to  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  military  signals  in  the  day-time 
by  means  of  the  number  and  the  grouping  of 
the  flashes. 

semawet,  to.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sea-mew. 

semblablet  (sem'bla-bl),  a.  and  re.  [<  ME.  sera- 
blable,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  semblable  (=  Pr.  sembla- 
ble, semlahle  =  li.  sembiabile,  semblabile,  sembra- 
bile),  like,  resembling,  <  sembler,  be  like,  re- 
semble: see  semble,  v.]  I,  a.  Like;  similar; 
resembling. 

I  woot  wel  that  my  lord  can  moore  than  I ; 
What  that  he  seith  I  holde  itferme  and  stable; 
I  seye  the  same  or  elles  thyng  semUable. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  256 
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And  the  same  tyme^  in  umUoUe  wise,  there  to  be  redde 
the  Maires  Commission  of  the  Staple. 

English  GOds  (E.  E.  T.  3.\  p.  419. 

It  is  a  wonderf  111  thing  to  see  the  umihMe  coherence 
of  his  men's  spirits  and  his.      Slmlc.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  i.  72. 

II.  n.  Likeness ;  resemblauce ;  representa- 
tion ;  that  which  is  lite  or  represencs  a  certain 
thing. 
His  semblable  is  his  mirror.  STiak.,  Hamlet,  t.  2. 124. 
semblablyt  (sem'bla-bli),  adv.  [<  ME.  sembla- 
hly;  <  semblable  +  -Vy^.'\  In  a  similar  manner: 
similarly. 

After  hys  hoires  aenMaSly  werkyng, 
Beguyng  after  hym  as  men  full  myghl^. 

Bom.  o/Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  6330. 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
SemhUMy  f  urnish'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3.  21. 

SenMably  he  intended  for  to  winne  the  plaine  earth. 

HaMuuVs  Voyages,  IL  88. 

semblance  (sem'blans),  n.    [<  ME.  semblance, 

semblawnce,  <  OP.  semblance,  F.  semblance  (=  Pr. 

semblansa,  semlansa  =  8p.  senMama  =  Pg.  seme- 

Ihanga  =  It.  sembiama),  <  semblant,  appearing, 

seeming:  see  semblant.]    1.  The  state  or  fact 

of  being  like  or  similar ;  likeness ;  similarity  f 

resemblance. 

I  thought  nobody  had  been  like  me ;  but  I  see  there  was 
some  semblance  betwixt  this  good  Man  and  me. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  298. 
The  Seins  were  cloath'd  in  whitest  sUk,  to  hold 
Some  semblance  to  the  Hand  that  them  controlled. 

J.  Beaumontj  Psyche,  iil  67. 
2.  Likeness;  image;  exterior  form. 

And  Merlyn  com  to  Vlfyn,  and  tiansfigured  hym  to  the 
seniblaunce  of  lurdan,  and  than  sente  hym  to  the  kynge. 
And  whan  the  kynge  saugh  Vlfyn,  he  hym  blissed,  and 
seide,  *'  Mercy  God  I  how  may  eny  man  make  oon  man  so 
likea-nother?"  JfwZm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  76. 

Ko  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Sltak.,  Lucrece,  L  1246. 
3t,  Face ;  countenance ;  aspect. 
Their  semblance  Idnd,  and  mild  their  gestures  were. 

Fair/aic. 
4.  Appearance;  outward  seeming;  show. 

His  words  make  a  semblance  as  if  hee  were  magnani- 
mously exercising  himself.    X^ton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviL 

If  yon  conld  be  alarmed  into  the  semblance  of  modesty, 
yon  would  charm  everybody. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

semblandt,  n.  See  semblant. 
Beillblant(sem'blant),a.andn.  [I.  a.  <ME.*sem- 
bUmt,  *semblaunt"(oTil.j a,a  a  noun?),  <  OF.  (and 
F.)  semblant  (=  Pr.  semblant,  semlant  =  Sp.  sem- 
blante  =  Pg.  semelhante  =  It.  sembiante),  like, 
similar,  apparent,  ppr.  of  sembler,  seem,  simu- 
late: see  semble.  IL  n.  Early  mod.  E.  semblaimt, 
<  ME.  semblant,  sembla/unt,  sembland,  semlant, 
semelant,  semelaimt,  <  OP.  semblant,  *semlant, 
P.  semblant  (=  Pr.  semblant,  semlant  =zBp.  sem^ 
blante  =  Pg.  sembiante  =  It.  sembiante,  sem- 
biante), resemblance,  appearance,  aspect,  coun- 
tenance, <  semblant,  like,  apparent:  see  1.]  I. 
a.  If.  Like;  resembling. 

Comparing  them  together,  see 
How  in  their  semblant  Vertues  they  agree. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  276. 
Thy  Picture  like  thy  Fame, 
Entire  may  iast,  that  as  their  Eyes  survey 
The  semi^nt  Sliade,  Men  yet  unborn  ma^  say 
Thus  Oreat^  thus  Gracious  look'd  Britannia's  Queen. 

Prior,  An  Epistle,  desiring  the  Queen's  Picture. 

2.  Appearing;  seeming,  rather  than  real;  spe- 
cious. 
Thou  art  not  true ;  thou  art  not  extant —  only  semblant. 

Carlyle. 

n.t  n.  1.  Appearance;  aspect;  show;  sem- 
blance. 

Mekely  she  leet  her  eyen  f alle, 
And  thilke  semtlarU  sat  her  wel  wlthallei 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  1735. 

It  semes  by  bis  senMand  he  had  leuere  be  sette 
By  the  f eruent  fire,  to  fleme  hym  fro  colde. 

Vark  Plays,  p.  257. 
Be  of  fayre  semdaunt  and  contenannce. 
For  by  fayre  manerys  men  may  thee  a-vaunce. 

Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  401. 
Tho,  backe  returning  to  that  sorie  Dame, 
He  shewed  semblant  of  exceeding  mone 
By  speaking  signes,  as  he  them  best  could  frame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  v.  4. 

2.  Face ;  countenance ;  aspect. 

Sothli  whenne  the!  dredden,  and  bowlden  her  semdant 
in  to  erthe,  thei  seiden  to  hem.  What  seke  ye  thelynynge 
with  deede  men?  Wydif,  lake  xxiv.  6. 

With  glad  semblaunt  and  pure  good  cher. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  305. 
All  dreri  then  was  his  semblaunte. 
LyteU  Geste  qf  Bobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  48). 

semblatiret  (sem'bla-tiv),  a.  [<  semble^  + 
-atime.']  In  simulation  or  likeness;  like  (to). 
[Bare.] 
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And  all  is  eemblative  a  woman's  part. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  L  4.  34. 

semblaimtti  n.    See  semblant. 

semble^  (sem'bl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sembled, 
PSr.  sembling.  [<  ME.  semblen,  sembelen,  seem, 
\  OP.  (and  P.  )«em2)2er,  resemble,  appear,  seem, 
=  Pr.  semhla/r,  semlar  =  Sp.  semblar  (obs.), 
sem^ar  =  It.  sembrare,  semMare,  <  L.  simulare, 
simulate,  resemble:  see  simulate,  and  cf.  dis- 
semble, resemble.']  If.  To  appear ;  seem. 
Ite  sembdes  that  he  slepand  is. 

Old  Eng.  Metr.  Ham.  (ed.  Small),  p.  134. 

2.  In  law,  used  impersonally  (generally  abbre- 
viated sem.  or  semb.)  as  Old  French,  semble,  it 
appears,  it  seems,  preceding  a  statement  of 
opinion,  thus  qualified,  on  a  point  of  law  (not 
necessary  to  be  decided  in  the  case)  which  has 
not  been  directly  settled. — 3t.  To  dissemble. 
He  tell  thee  what,  thou  wilt  even  semble  and  cog  with 

thine  own  father, 
A  couple  of  false  knaves  together,  a  theefe  and  a  broker. 
TIeree  Ladies  0/  London  (1584).    (Nares.) 

4t.  To  make  a  likeness;  practise  the  art  of 
imitation. 

Let  Europe,  sav'd,  the  column  high  erecl^ 

Than  l^jan's  higher,  or  than  Antonine's, 
Where  sembling  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect. 
And  full  atchievement  of  thy  great  designs. 

Priiyr,  Ode  to  the  Queen. 

semble^t  (sem'bl),  a.  [Irreg.  <  semble^,  v.,  as  if 
ult.  <  L.  similis,  like :  see  similar.'}  Like ;  simi- 
lar.    pBare.] 

A  tyrant  vile. 
Of  name  and  deed  that  bare  the  serrible  stile 
That  did  this  King. 

Hvdsmi,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  i. 

semble^t,  v.  t.  and  i.  .[<  ME.  semblen,  semelen,  by 
apheresis  from  assemblen:  see  assemble^, «.]  To 
assemble;  meet;  gather  together. 

"Eban  aswithe  the!  sembled  to-gader, 

&  alle  maner  menstracie  maked  was  sone. 

Waiiam.  o/PaUme  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  8811. 
He  sembled  all  his  men  full  stilL 
Specimens  of  Early  ETiglish  (ed.  Morris  and  Skeat),  H.  129. 

semble^t,  n.  [ME.  semble;  by  apheresis  from  as- 
semble: see  assemble^  n.,  assembly.}  A  gather- 
ing; a  meeting;  an  assembly. 

Barouns  and  burgeis  and  bonde-men  also 

I  saus  in  that  semble  as  ge  schul  heren  her-aftnr. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  Prol.,  L  97. 

semet.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  seem,  seam^. 
sem6  (se-ma'),  a.  and  n.     [P.,  pp.  of  semer,  < 

L.  «emMMire,  sow:  see seminate.}    1,  a.  Infeer., 

covered  with  small  hearings 

whose  number  is  not  fixed,  and 

which  form  a  sort  of  pattern 

over  the  surface :  said  of  the 

field  or  of  any  bearing,    where 

the  bearings  are  distributed  equally, 

and  those  which  come  next  to  the 

edges  of  the  escutcheon  are  cut  off, 

it  is  held  by  some  writers  that  the 

blazon  must  be  semii,  and  not  sans 

ruymbre  (see  sans  Tionibre).  Also  pozc- 

dered,  aspefrsed. 
Heralds  in  blew  velvet  gem^e  with 

fleurs  de  lys. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  7, 1651. 

U.  n.  In  decorative  art,  a 
powdering ;  a  small,  constant- 
ly repeated  figure ;  a  decora- 
tion of  which  the  difEerent 
units  do  not  touch  one  another,  but  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  background. 

Semecarpus  (sem-e-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus 
fiUus,  17%1),  so  called  from  the  use  of  the  un- 
ripe fruit  in  Ceylon  in  marking  cotton  cloths ; 
irreg.  <  Gr.  <n}/ieiov,  a  mark  or  badge,  +  Kapirdg, 
fruit.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  trees,  of  the 
order  Anacardiacese  and  Isibe  Anacardieee.  it  is 
characterized  by  simple  flowers  with  five  imbricated  pet- 
als, five  stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  with  three  styles,  and 
a  single  ovule  pendulous  from  the  apex.  There  are  about 
40  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  East  Indi^  especially  in 
Ceylon.  They  are  trees  with  alternate  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  terminal  or  lateral  bracted  panicles, 
followed  by  hard  kidney-shaped  nuts  with  a  thick  resinous 
cellular  pericarp,  the  source,  in  the  leading  species,  of  an 
indelible  ink,  and,  after  ripening,  of  a  varnish  and  of  a  cor- 
rosive application  used  by  the  Hindus  for  rheumatism. 
See  marlang-nvt,  and  Oriental  casheuhwjit  (under  casheis- 
nvfy 

semeia,  n.    Plural  of  semeUm. 

semeiograpliy,  semeiologic,  etc.  See  semiog- 
raphy,  etc. 

semeion  (se-mi'on),  n. ;  pi.  semeia  (-a).  [<  Gr. 
a^fieiav,  a  m'ark,  sign,  token,  <  amia,  a  mark,  sign, 
token, etc. :  see seroo^.]  1.  mane. pros. -.Xa) 
The  unit  of  time ;  a  primary  time,  or  mora.  See 
Ume.  (&)  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  a  foot, 
known  as  thesis  and  arsis,  or  an  analogous 
division  of  a  measure  or  colon — for  instance, 

i  I  ^;    iw|— ../;    -is..  — w  I  —  w  — ^. —  2.    In 


A  Shield  Semi  of 
Fleuis-de-lis. 


semi-ape 

paleog.,  a  mark,  such  as  the  coronis,  asterisk, 
diple,  etc.,  used  to  indicate  metrical  and  other 
divisions. 

semelantt,  semelauntt,  n.  Middle  English 
forms  of  semblant. 

semeleH, «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  semble^. 

Semele^  (sem'e-le),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Ze/ziAi?.]  1. 
In  classical  myth.,  the  mother  of  Bacchus,  b^ 
Zeus  (Jupiter). — 2.  In  conch.,  a  genus  01  bi- 
valves, regarded  by  some  as  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Semelidee. 

semelichet,  semelyt,  a.  Middle  English  forms 
of  seemly. 

SemelidaB(se-mel'i-de),n.^Z.  [<  Semele^  +  -idx.} 
A  family  di  bivalves,  typified  by  the  genus 
Semele,  generally  united  with  the  family  Sero- 
bieularUdsB. 

semeline  (sem'e-lin),  n.  [<  L.  semen  lini,  fiax- 
seed  (from  the  form  of  the  crystals):  semen, 
seed;  lini,  gen.  of  Umim,  flax.]  A  variety 
of  titanite  found  in  volcanic  rocks  near  the 
Laacher  See  near  the  Eif  el. 

semelinessti  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  seem- 
liness. 

semelyhedet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  seem- 
lihead. 

semen  (se'men),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  semen,  seed,  < 
serere,  pp.  satus  (y/  se,  sa),  sow:  see  sow.]  1. 
In  bot.,  the  seed  of  plants,  or  the  matured  ovule. 
— 2.  A  thick  whitish  fluid  of  a  peculiar  odor, 
the  combined  product  of  the  testes  and  acces- 
sory generative  glands,  containing  spermato- 
zoa as  its  essential  constituent Semen  contra. 

Same  as  semeneine. 

semencine  (se'men-sin),  n.  [<  P.  semennne,  < 
NL.  semen  mise:  L.  semen,  seed;  cirtae,  gen.  of 
oma,  a  local  name  of  santonica,  1.]  Same  as 
santoniea,  2. 

semen-multiplex  (se'men-muFti-pleks),  n.  In 
bot.,  same  as  sporidesm. 

semese  (se-mes'),  a.  [<  Jj.  semesus,  half -eaten, 
<  semi-,  half,  +  esus,vp-  of  edere,  eat,  =  E.  eat.} 
Half-eaten.     [Bare.] 

D^o ;  they're  sons  of  gyps,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  who 
feed  on  the  semese  fragments  of  the  high  table. 

Fairrar,  Julian  Home,  vlL 

semester  (se-mes't6r),  n.  [<  P.  semestre  =  G. 
semester,  <  L.  semestris,  half-yearly,  <  sex,  six 
(see  six),  -I-  mensis,  a  month:  see  month.}  A 
period  or  term  of  six  months:  specifically,  one 
of  the  half-year  courses  in  (xerman  and  many 
other  Continental  universities,  and  hence  in 
some  colleges  in  the  United  States:  as,  the 
summer  and  winter  semesters. 

semestral  (se-mes'tral),  a.  [<  L.  semestris,  half- 
yearly,  +  -al.}  Eelafing  to  a  semester ;  half- 
yearly;  semiannual. 

semi-  (sem'i).  [P.  semi-  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  seroi-,  < 
L.  semi-  =  (jr.  tj/u-,  half,  =  Skt.  sami,  half-way, 
=  AS.  sdm-,  halJE:  see  hemi-  and  sam-.}  A  pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'half':  much  used 
in  English  in  the  literal  sense,  and,  more  loose- 
ly, to  mean  '  in  part,  partly,  almost,  largely,  im- 
perfectly, incompletely.'  it  may  be  used,  like  half, 
with  almost  any  adjective  or  noun.  Only  a  few  com- 
pounds are  given  below  (without  etymology,  if  of  recent 
formation  in  English). 

semiacid  (sem-i-as'id),  n.  and  a.  Ealf-aeid; 
subacid. 

semi-adherent  (sem''i-ad-her'ent),  a.  In  bot, 
having  the  lower  half  adherent,  as  a  seed,  sta- 
men, etc. 

semiamplexic^ul  (sem'^'i-am-plek'si-k^l),  a.  In 
bot.,  half-amplexicaul;  embracing  half  of  the 
stem,  as  many  leaves. 

semianatropal,  semianatropons  (sem^'i-a- 
nat'ro-pal,  -pus),  a.  In  bot.,  same  as  amphit- 
ropous. 

semiangle  (sem'i-ang-gl),  n.  The  half  of  a 
given  or  measuring  angle. 

semiannual  (sem-i-an'u-al),  a.    Half-yearly. 

semiannually  (sem-i-an'u-al-i),  adv.  Once 
every  six  months. 

semiannular  (sem-i-an'u-lar),  a.  Forming  a 
half -circle;  semicircular. 

Another  boar  tusls,  somewhat  slenderer,  and  of  a  semi- 
annvlar  figure.  JIT.  Grew,  Museum. 

semi-anthracdte  (sem-i-an'thra-sit),  n.  Coal 
intermediate  in  character  between  anthracite 
and  semibituminons  coal,  in  anthracite  the  vola^ 
tile  matter  is  usually  leas  than  7  per  cent,  in  quantity ;  in 
semi-anthracite,  less  than  10  per  cent 

Semi-anthracite  is  neither  as  hard  nor  as  dense  as  anthra- 
cite, its  luster  not  so  brilliant;  its  percentile  of  volatile 
matter  is  greater,  and  the  cleavage  planes  or  "cleats"  are 
much  closer,  the  fracture  often  approaching  the  cuboidaj. 
Penn.  Survey,  Coal  Mining,  p.  16. 

semi-ape  (sem-i-ap'),  n.  A  lemur  or  allied  ani- 
mal; a  prosimian;  any  one  of  the  Prosimise. 


semlaauatic 


gemlaqiiatic  (sem''i-a-kwat'ik),  a.  In  goal,  and 
tot.,  living  close  to  watetj  and  sometimes  en- 
tering it,  tut  not  necessarily  existing  by  it :  as, 
the  semiaquatic  spiders,  which  run  over  the 
surface  of  water,  or  dive  and  conceal  them- 
selves beneath  it;  semiaquatic  plants,  which 
grow  between  tides,  or  in  pools  that  periodi- 
cally become  dry,  etc. 

Semi-Arian  (sem-i-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Semi-Arianism. 

n.  ».  In  eccles.  hist,  a  member  of  a  body  of 
the  Arians  which  arose  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  Semi-Arianii  held  the  strict  Arian  doctrine  that  the  Son 
was  created  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  maintained  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  of  similar  and  not  of  ditferent 
substances.  See  ArCami^,  hmnoiougum,  and  hmnoou^an. 
Semi-Arianism  (sem-i-a'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  Semi- 
Ariam  +  -ism.l  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the 
Semi-Arians. 

semi-articulate  (sem'i-ar-tik'u-lat),  a.  Loose- 
jointed;  half -invertebrate. 

A  most  indescribable  tliin-bodied  semi-articvlate  but  al- 
together helpful  kind  of  a  factotum  manservant. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  266. 

semi-attached  (sem''''i-a-taeht'),  a.  PartiaUy  at- 
tached or  imited  J  partially  bound  by  affection, 
interest,  or  special  preference  of  any  kind. 

We  would  have  been  eemi-aUachei,  as  it  were.  We 
would  have  loclced  up  that  room  in  either  heart  where  the 
skeleton  was,  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

Thackerwy,  lAvel  the  Widower,  it 

Semi-Augustinianism  (sem-i-a-gus-tin'i-an- 
izm),  n.  A  moderate  form  of  Augustinianism, 
prevalent  in  the  sixth  century. 

semi-band  (sem'i-band),  n.  In  entom.,  a  band 
of  color  extending  half-way  around  a  part  or 
half-way  across  a  wing :  as,  semi-bands  of  black 
on  the  fore  wings.    Also  semifascia.     [Bare.] 

semibarbarian  (sem'''i-b9.r-ba'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Half -savage;  partially  civilized. 
n,  n.  One  who  is  but  partially  civilized. 

semibarbaric  (sem'''i-bar-bar'ik),  a.  Half-bar- 
barous; partly  civilized:  as,  semihariarie  Ais- 
play. 

semibarbarism  (sem-i-bSr'ba-rizm),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  semilj'arbarous  or  half- 
civilized. 

semibarbarous  (sem-i-bar'ba-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
semibarharus,  <  semi-,  half,  '+  iarbarus,  bar- 
barous.]   Half-civilized. 

semibituminous  (sem'i-bi-tu'mi-nus),  a.  Part- 
ly bituminous,  as  coal. 

semibreve  (sem'i-brev),  n.  [Also  semibrief;  = 
F.  semi-br^e = 8p.  Pg.  semibreve,  <  It.  semibreve, 
<  semi-,  half,  +  breve,  a  short  note :  see  semi- 
and  breve,  brief."]  In  mmic,  a  whole  note,  or  the 
space  of  time  measured  by  it.  See  note^,  13. 
—Semibreve  rest.    See  rest^,  8  (6). 

semibrief  (sem'i-bref),  n.  Same  as  semibreve. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Oreat  red  coals  roll  out  on  the  hearth,  sparkle  a  semi- 
brief,  .  .  .  and  then  dissolve  into  brown  ashes. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

semi-bull  (sem'i-bul),  n.  Eccles.,  a  bull  issued 
by  a  pope  between  the  time  of  his  election  and 
that  of  his  coronation.  A  semi-bull  has  an  impres- 
sion on  only  one  side  of  the  seal.  After  the  consecration 
the  name  of  the  pope  and  the  date  are  stamped  on  the  re- 
verse, thus  constituting  a  double  buU. 

semi-cadence (sem-i-ka'dens),«.  InmMSJ(j,same 
as  imperfect  cadence  (whicTi  see,  under  cadence). 

semicalcareoUB  (sem"i-kal-ka're-us),  a.  Partly 
chalky;  imperfectly  calcareous;  approaching 
chalk  in  substance  or  appearance.  Compare 
corneocalcareous. 

semi-calcined  (sem-i-ka,rsind),  a.  Half-cal- 
cined: &a,  semi-calcined  iron. 

semi-canal  (sem^i-ka-nal'),  n.  In  eool.,  a  chan- 
neled sheath  open  at  one  side,  so  that  it  does 
not  form  a  complete  tube. 

semicartilaginous  (sem-i-kar-ti-laj'i-nus),  a. 
Gristly;  imperfectly  cartilaginous. 

semicastrate  (sem-i-kas'trat),  v.  t.  To  depnve 
of  one  testicle. 

semicastration  (sem"i-kas-tra'shgn),  n.  De- 
privation of  one  testicle. 

For  one  [testicle]  sufflceth  unto  generation,  as  hath  been 
observed  in  semCaaOration,  and  ofttimes  in  carnous  rup- 
tures. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 

semicaudate  (sem-i-ka'dat),  a.  Having  a  small 
or  rudimentary  tail,  as  man.    See  tailed,  a. 

semicell  (sem'i-sel),  n.  In  bot,  one  of  the  two 
parts  of  a  cell  which  is  constricted  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  in  the  Besmidiacex. 

semi-centennial  (seBi"i-Ben-ten'i-al),  a.  and  ». 
I.  a.  Occurring  at  the  end  of,  or  celebrating  the 
completion  of,  fifty  years,  or  half  a  century :  as, 
a  semi-centenrdal  celebration. 
n.  ».  A  semi-centennial  celebration. 
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semichoric  (sem-i-ko'rik),  a.  Partaking  some- 
what of  the  character  of  a  chorus,  or  noting  an 
utterance  half  sung,  half  spoken. 

semichorus  (sem'i-ko-rus),  n.  In  music:  {a) 
Either  a  small  number  of  singers  selected  for 
lighter  effects  from  aU  the  parts  of  a  large 
chorus,  or  a  chorus  made  up  of  fewer  than  the 
full  number  of  parts,  as  a  male  chorus  or  a  fe- 
male chorus:  opposed  to  full  chorus.  Also 
called  small  chorus,  (b)  A  movement  intended 
to  be  performed  by  such  a  partial  chorus. 

semichrome,  n.    Same  as  semierome. 

semicircle  (sem'i-s6r-kl),  n.  [=  Sp.  semicireulo 
=  Pg.  semioirculi)  =  It.  semidrcolo,  <  L.  semi- 
drouhis,  a  semicircle,  as  adj.  semicircular,  < 
semi-,  half ,  +  drcuUis,  circle:  see  circle.]  1. 
The  half  of  a  circle ;  the  part  of  a  oirole  com- 
prehended between  a  diameter  and  the  half  of 
a  circumference ;  also,  the  half  of  the  circum- 
ference itself. — 2.  Any  body  or  arrangement 
of  objects  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle. 

liooking  back,  there  is  Trieste  on  her  hillside,  .  .  . 
backed  by  the  vast  semimrde  of  the  Julian  Alps. 

K  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  97. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles ;  a  spe- 
cies of  theodolite  with  only  half  a  graduated 
circle ;  a  graphometer. 

semicircled  (sem'i-sfer-kld),  a.  [<  semicircle  + 
-ed'-*.]    Same  as  semievrcular. 

The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  mo- 
tion to  thy  gait  in  a  eemi-eircled  farthingale. 

Skdk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3.  68. 

semicircular  (sem-i-sfer'ku-lar),  a.  [=  P.  semi- 
cweulaire  =  Sp.  semiekeular  =  Pg.  semievrcular 
=  It.  semicircolare,  <  L.  semidrculm,  semicircle : 
see  semicircle.']  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle. —  2.  Specifically,  in  anat.,  noting  the 
three  .canals  of  the  internal  ear,  whatever  their 
actual  shape.  They  are  usually  horseshoe- 
shaped  or  oval,  and  sometimes  quite  irregular. 
See  canal\  and  cuts  under  Croeodilia,  ear';  and 


semidiapente 

semiconfiuent  (sem-i-kon'fl§-ent),  a.  In  pa- 
tliol.,  half -confluent :  noting  specifically  certain 
cases  of  smallpox  in  which  some  of  the  pustules 
run  together  but  most  of  them  do  not.  See 
confluent,  4  (6). 

semiconjugate  (sem-i-kon'ji^-gat),  a.  Conju- 
gate and  halved:  thus,  semiconjugate diaiaeteTa 
are  conjugate  semi-diameters. 

semiconscious  (sem-i-kon'shus),  a.  Imper- 
fectly conscious;   not   fully  conscious.      De 


semicircularly  (sem-i-sfer'ku-lar-li),  adv.     In 

the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
semicirque  (sem'i-s6rk),  ■«.    A  semicircle;  a 

semicircular  hollow. 

TTpon  a  Bermcirmie  of  turf-clad  ground. 

The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 

A  mass  of  rock.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 

semiclosure  (sem-i-klo'zur),  n.    Half  or  partial 
closure. 

Ferrier's  experiments  on  monkeys  .  .  .  had  the  effect 
of  "torsion  of  the  lip  and  semidomre  of  the  nostril." 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXVII.  619. 


semicolon  (sem'i-ko-lon),  n.  [=  P.  Sp.  semicolon 
=  Cr.  Sw.  Dan.  semikolon;  as  semi-  +  colon^.] 
In  gram,  ajnd  punctuation,  the  point  (;).  it  is 
used  to  mark  a  division  of  a  sentence  somewhat  more  in- 
dependent than  that  marked  by  a  comma.  (See  pwwtua- 
tion.)  In  old  books  a  mark  like  the  semicolon  was  often 
used  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation,  being  in  fact  another  form 
of  the  abbreviative  character  3,  z,  in  oz.,  viz.,  etc.:  thus, 
"Senatus  populusq;  Bomani";  and  in  Greek  the  semico- 
lon mark  (;)  is  the  point  of  interrogation. 

Caxton  had  the  merit  of  introducing  the  Eoman  point- 
ing as  used  in  Italy;  .  .  .  the  more  elegant  comma  sup- 
planted the  long,  uncouth  |  ;  the  colon  was  a  refinement; 
.  .  .  but  the  semicolon  was  a  Latin  delicacy  which  the  ob- 
tuse English  typographer  resisted. 

I.  D'liraeli,  Amen,  of  lit.,  I.  242. 

Semicolon  butterfly,  the  butterfiy  Qrapta  interroga- 
iionis:  so  called  from  a  sUver 
mark  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  wings  which  resembles  a 
semicolon.    [TT.  S.] 

semi-column  (sem'i-kol- 

um),  n.  A  half  column ;  an 

engaged  column  of  which 

one  half  protrudes  from 

the  wall. 
semi-columnar  (sem"i-ko- 

lum'naf),  a.    Like  a  half 

column;  flat  on  one  side 

and  rounded  on  the  other : 

applied  in   botany   to    a 

stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 
semi-complete     (sem'-'i- 

kom-plet'),  a.    In  entom., 

incomplete :     applied    by 

LinneBUS  and  the  older  en- 
tomologists to  pupse  which 

have    only  rudiments    of 

wings,  but  otherwise  re- 
semble the  imago,  as  in  the 

Orthoptera,  Bemiptera,eta. 

—Semi-complete  metamor- 

phOSlB.metamorphosis  in  which 

the  pupa  is  semi-complete.   The  .  ,„„„,„, 

terras  ^n^omplete  and  suMncom.    eSc" 'cSum'£°""orfc 

pletemetamorphosisaienov/uaea    jjaSson     Carrfe,     Nlmes, 

Instead.    See  hemi/metaboly.  France. 


semiconvergent  (sem*i-kon-v6r'jent),  a.  Con- 
vergent as  a  series,  while  the  series  of  moduli 
is  not  convergent:  thus,  1  —  1  +  i  —  i+  .  .  . 
is  a  semicomvergent  series. 

semicopet  (sem'i-kop),  ».  [<  ME.  semi-cope, 
semy-cope;  <  semi-  +  cppei.]  An  outer  garment 
worn  by  some  of  the  monastic  clergy  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Of  double  worsted  was  his  semy-cope. 
That  roundede  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  262. 

semicomeous  (sem-i-kdr'ne-us),  a.  Partly 
homy;  imperfectly  corneous;  intermediate 
between  horn  and  ordinary  skin  or  hair,  as 
the  horns  of  the  giraffe  and  American  ante- 
lope. 

semicoronate  (sem-i-kor'o-nat),  a.  In  entom., 
having  a  semicoronet ;  hali  surround  ed  by  a  line 
of  spines,  bristles,  or  other  projections Semi- 
coronate prolegB,  prolegs  with  a  semicircle  of  crotchets 
or  little  hooks  on  the  edge  of  the  apical  surface  or  sole. 

semicoronet  (sem-i-kor'o-net),  n.  In  entom.,  a 
line  of  spines,  bristles,  or  other  projections  half 
surrounding  a  part,  especially  at  the  apex. 

semicostiferous  (sem'i-kos-tif'e-rus),  a.  Half 
bearing  a  rib ;  having  a  costal  demif  acet — that 
is,  sharing  with  another  vertebra  a  costal  artic- 
ulation. Most  vertebrse  which  bear  ribs  are 
semicostiferous. 

Seventh  cervical  semicoHiferous,  without  vertebrarterial 
canal.   Coues,  Monographs  of  N.  A.  Rodentia  (1877),  p.  649. 

semicritical  (sem-i-krit'i-kal),  a.  Belated  to 
a  differential  equation  and' its  critieoids  as  a 
seminvariant  is  related  to  an  algebraic  equation 
and  its  invariants. 

semicroma  (sem-i-'kro'ma),  n.  A  variant  of 
semierome. 

semierome  (sem'i-krom),  n.  [<  It.  semicroma, 
<  semi-,  half,  +  croma,  croma.]  In  music,  a 
sixteenth-note.  Some  old  writers  apply  the 
name  to  the  eighth-note.  Also  semichrome, 
semicroma. 

semi-crotcheti,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  semie  crochet; 
<.  semi- +  crotchet.]   Same  as  semicrowe.  Florio. 

semicrustaceous  (sem"i-krus-ta'shius),  a. 
Half  hard  or  crusty  (and  half  membranous): 
said  of  the  fore  wings  of  hemipterous  insects. 

semi-crystalline  (sem-i-kris'ta-lin),  a.  Half  or 
imperfectly  crystallized. 

semicubical  (sem-i-ku'bi-kal),  a.  Of  the  de- 
gree whose  exponent  is  f :  now  used  only  in  the 
expression  semAcubieal  parabola — that  is,  a  pa- 
rabola whose  equation  is  y  =  irf.   Bee  pa/rdbola^. 

semicubium,  semicupium  (sem-i-ku'bi-um,-pi- 
um),  n.  [=  It.  semicwpio,  <  ML.  semicupvum,  < 
L.  semieupiB,  a  half  tun,  <  semir,  half,  +  eupa,  a 
tub, tun:  see  citp, coop.]  Ahalf  bath, orabath 
that  covers  only  the  legs  and  hips.     [Bare.] 

semicylinder  (sem-i-sil'in-d6r),  n.  Half  a  cyl- 
inder in  longitudinal  section. 

semicylindric  (sem"i-si-lin'drik),  a.    Same  as 


semicylindrical  (sem"i-si-lin'dri-kal),  a. 
Shaped  like  or  resembling  a  cylinder  divided 
longitudinally;  of  semicircular  section semi- 
cylindrical  leaf,  in  hot,,  a  leaf  that  is  elongated,  flat 
on  one  side,  and  round  on  the  other.— Semlo;^lndllcal 
vaulting.    See  cylindrical  vaulting,  under  cylindric. 

semidefinite  (sem-i-def 'i-nit),  a.  Half  definite. 
—  Semldeflnlte  some,  some  in  the  sense  of  an  exclusion 
of  all ;  some,  but  not  all ;  some  only. 

semidemisemiquaver  (sem-i-dem-i-sem-i- 
kwa'vto),  n.  In  musical  notation,  same  as  Jiemi- 
demisemiquaver. 

semidependent  (sem*i-de-pen'dent),  a.  Half 
dependent  or  depending. 

semidesert  (sem-i-dez'6rt),  a.  Half-desert; 
mostly  barren,  with  a  sparse  vegetation. 

semi-detached  (sem^i-de-tachf),  a.  _  Partly  sep- 
arated: noting  one  of  two  houses  joined  toge- 
ther by  a  party-wall,  but  detached  from  other 
buildings :  as,  a  semi-detached  villa. 

semidiapason  (sem-i-iK-a-pa'zon),  n.  In  medi- 
eval music,  a  diminished  octave. 

semidiapente  (sem-i-di-a-pen'te),  n.  In  medie- 
val music,  a  diminished  i&fth. 


senudiaphaneity 

semidiaphaneity  (sem-i-di''a-fa-n§'i-ti),  n. 
Half -transparency ;  imperf  eet'transparenoy. 

The  transparency  or  semC-diaphaneity  of  the  superflcial 
corpuBoles  of  bigger  bodies  may  have  an  interest  in  the 
production  of  their  colours.  Boyle,  On  Colours. 

semidiaphanous  (sem^'i-di-af 'a-nns),  a.  Partly 
diaphanous ;  somewhat  transparent. 

Another  plate,  finely  variegated  with  a  semicUapJiamme 
Brey-  Woodward,  On  FossUs. 

semidiatessaron  (sem-i-di-a-tes'a-ron),  n.  In 
medieval  music,  a  dlminishe'd  fourth. 

semiditast, «.  In  medieval  music,  the  reduction 
of  the  time-value  of  notes  hy  one  half.  See 
diminution,  3. 

semi-ditone  (sem-i-di'ton),  n.  In  medieval  mu- 
sic, a  minor  third — ^Diapason  semi-ditone.  See  di- 
apason. 

Semidinma  (sem'i-di-6r'na),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Stephens,  1829),  <  semi-  +  JHwrna,  q.  v.]  In  en- 
tam.,  a  group  of  lepidopterous  insects,  corre- 
sponding to  LatreiUe's  Crepuscularia,  and  in- 
eluding  the  hawk-moths. 

semidiurnal  (sem'i-di-6r'nal),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  accomplished  in"half  a  day  (either 
twelve  hours  or  six  hoiirs) ;  continuing  half  a 
day. — 2.  In  entom.,  partly  diurnal;  flying  in 
twilight;  crepuscular;  specifically,  of  or  per- 

tainhig  to  the  Semidiurna Semidiurnal  arc,  in 

astron.,  the  arc  described  by  a  heavenly  body  in  half  the 
time  between  its  rising  and  setting. 

semi-dome  (sem'i-dom),  n.  Half  a  dome,  es- 
pecially as  formed  by  a  vertical  section;  less 


Semi-dome,  exterior. 
Apse  of  Suleimani^  Mosque,  Constantinople  (A.  D.  1550). 

properly,  any  feature  of  form  or  construction 
more  or  less  similar  to  half  a  dome.  The  term 
applies  especially  to  such  quadrantal  vaults  as  those 


Semi-dome,  interior. 
Apse  of  Suleimanid  Mosque,  Constantinople  (A.  D.  1550). 

which  cover  in  the  apse  of  most  Italian  medieval  churches, 
and  of  many  French  and  German  Bomanesque  churches. 
See  also  cut  under  ap8e. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  IVench  vaulting, 
almost  entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  the  great 
polygonal  vault  of  the  semi-dome  of  the  chevet  which  as 
an  architectural  object  few  will  be  disinclined  to  admit 
is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its  light  construc- 
tive roof,  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome  of  the  basilican  apse,  notwithstanding  its  mosaics. 
J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  1. 573. 

There  is  an  apse  at  each  end  of  the  building,  .  .  .  cov- 
ered with  a  semi-dome. 

0.  H.  Moore,  Oothic  Arohltecture,  p.  171. 

semi-double  (sem-i-dub'l),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  In 
hot.,  having  the  outermost  stamens  converted 
into  petals,  while  the  inner  ones  remain  per- 
fect: said  of  a  flower. 

II.  n.  A  festival  on  which  half  the  antiphon 
is  repeated  before  and  the  whole  antiphon  after 
the  psalm.    See  double. 

semi-efBgy  (sem-i-ef'i-Ji),  n.  A  portrait  or  other 
representation  of  a  figure  seen  at  half  length 
only,  as  in  certain  tombs  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  monumental  brasses,  etc. 

semi-elliptical  (sem*i-e-lip'ti-kal),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  half  an  ellipse  which  is  cut  trans- 
versely; semioval. 

semi-fable  (sem-i-f  a'bl),  m.  A  mixture  of  truth 
and  fable;  a  narrative  partly  fabulous  and 
partly  true.    De  Quincey.    [Kare.] 

semi-faience  (sem*i -fa -yens');  »■  I"  ceram., 
pottery  having  a  transparent  glaze  instead  of 
the  opaque  enamel  of  true  faience. 
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semifascia  (sem-i-fash'i-a),  n.  In  entom.,  same 
as  semi-hand. 

semifibularis  (sem-i-fib-u-la'ris),  n. ;  pi.  semi- 
fihula/res  (-rez).  In  anat.,  same  as  peroneus 
hrevis. 

semi-fig[ure  (sem-i-fig'ur),  n.  A  partial  human 
figure  in  ornamental  "design,  as  a  head  and 
torso  with  or  without  arms,  ending  in  scroll- 
work, leafage,  or  the  like. 

semiflez  (sem'i-fieks),  v.  t.  To  half-bend ;  place 
in  a  position  midway  between  extension  and 
complete  fiexion,  as  a  limb  or  joint. 

After  the  accident  he  could  more  than  semi-flex  the 
forearm.  Lancet,  ISo.  8466,  p.  242. 

semiflexion  (sem-i-flek'shgn),  n.  The  posture 
of  a  Umb  or  joint  half-way  between  extension 
and  complete  flexion. 

semi-floret  (sem-i-flo'ret),  n.  In  hot.,  same  as 
setmr-floscule. 

semi-floscular  (sem-i-flos'ku-lar),  a.  Same  as 
semi-flosculous. 

semi-floscule  (sem-i-flos'kal),  n.  In  hot,  a 
floret  or  floscule  with  a  strap-shaped  corolla, 
as  in  the  Compositie. 

semi-flosculous,  semi-flosculose  (sem-i-flos'- 
ku-lus,  -16s),  a.  [<  semi-  +  L.  floscuTms,  a  little 
flower.]  la  hot.,  having  the  ooroUa  split,  flat- 
tened out,  and  turned  to  one  side,  as  in  the 
ligular  flowers  of  composites. 

semi-fluid  (sem-i-flo'id),  a.  and  n.    I,  a.  Fluid, 
but  excessively  viscous. 
II.  n.  An  excessively  viscous  fluid. 

semifiuidic  (sem"i-fl§-id'ik),  a.  Same  as  semi- 
fluid. 

semi-formed  (sem'i-fdrmd),  a.  Half -formed; 
imperfectly  formed:-  as,  a  send-formed  crys- 
tal. 

semi-frater  (sem-i-fra'ter),  n.  [ML.,  <  L. 
semi^,  half,  +  frater,  brother:  see  f rater.']  In 
mrniastieism,  a  secidar  benefactor  of  a  reli- 
gious house  who  for  his  services  is  regarded 
as  connected  with  its  order  or  fraternity,  and 
has  a  share  in  its  intercessory  prayers  and 
masses. 

semi-fused  (sem'i-fuzd),  a.    Half-melted. 

By  grinding  the  semi-fused  mass  and  treating  it  with 
water.  XTre,  Diet.,  IV.  699. 

semigeometer  (sem*i-je-om'e-t6r),  n.  A  moth 
or  caterpillar  of  the  section  Semigeometrx. 

Semigeometr8e(sem"i-je-om'e-tre),  n^l.  [NL. 
(Hiibner,  1816),  <  L.  semi-,  half,  +  NL.  Oeome- 
trse,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  a  section  of  noetuid moths 
resembling  the  Geometridse  in  general  appear- 
ance. 

semigeometrid  (sem^'i-je-om'e-trid),  a.  and  n. 
I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Semigeometrse. 

II.  n.   A  member  of  the  Semigeometrse;  a 
semigeometer ;  a  semilooper. 

semiglobose  (sem-i-gl6'b6s),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  half  a  sphere :  applied  especially  to 
the  eggs  of  certain  insects. 

semiglobularly  (sem-i-glob'u-iar-li),  adm.  So 
as  to  form  a  half -sphere :  as,  a  surface  semi- 
glohularl/y  expanded. 

semi-god  (sem'i-god),  n.  [Tr.  L.  semidevs,  < 
semi-,  half,  +  (foMS,  god.]    A  demigod.    [Rare.] 

Yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the  shade, 
That  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  their  living  good  now  semi-gods  are  made. 

B.  Jonson,  Golden  Age  Bestored. 

semiheterocercal  (sem-i-het"e-ro-s6r'kal),  a. 
Partly  heterooercal.  Smithsormin  M^ori',  1880, 
p.  371. 

semiboral  (sem-i-ho'ral),  a.    Half-hourly. 

semi-independent  (sem-i-in-de-pen'dent),  a. 
Not  fully  independent;  half  or  partly  depen- 
dent. 

semi-infinite  (sem-i-in'fi-nit),  a.  Limited  at 
one  end  and  extending  to  infinity  away  from  it. 
— Seml-lnfinlte  quaatll^.    See  quantity. 

semi-li^eous  (sem-i-lig'ne-us),,  a.  Half  or  par- 
tially ligneous  or  woody :  in  botany  noting  a 
stem  which  is  woody  at  the  base  and  herba- 
ceous at  the  top,  as  in  common  me,  sage,  and 
thyme. 

semi-Uquid  (sem-i-lik'wid),  a.  Half-Uqmd ; 
semi-fluid. 

semi-liquidity  (sem"i-li-kwid'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  semi-liquid;  partial  liquidity. 

semilogical  (sem-i-loj'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  expression  of  ordinary  ot  idiomatic  lan- 
guage in  strict  logical  form — Semilogical  fal- 
laoy.    SeefaUaey. 

semilooper  (sem-i-lb'p6r).  n.    A  semigeometer. 

semilor  (sem'i-16r),  n.    Same  as  simUor. 

semilucent  (sem-i-lu'sent),  a.  Half-trans- 
parent. 


semimembranous 

'Twas  Sleep  slow  Journeying  with  head  on  piUow,.  .  . 
His  litter  of  smooth  semUuoent  mist 
Diversely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst. 

Seats,  Endymion,  iv. 

semilunar  (sem-i-lu'nSr),  a.  and  ».  [<  F.  semi- 
limaire  =  8p.  Pg.  semilunar  =  It.  semihinare,  < 
NL. *semilunaris,  <  L. semi-, half,  +  hma,  moon: 
see  hinar.']  I.  a.  Eesembling  a  half-moon  in 
form;  half -moon  shaped;  loosely,  in.  anat.,hot., 
and  zool.,  cresoentic  in  shape;  crescentiform; 
meniscoid;  concavo-convex:  noting  several 
structures,  without  much  regard  for  precision 
in  the  implied  meaning. 
The  eyes  are  guarded  with  a  semilunar  ridge.    Jf.  drew. 

Semilunar  aortic  valves,  the  three  pocket-like  valves 
at  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  The  free  margin  is  strength- 
ened by  a  fibrous  band,  and  is  thickened  at  a  middle 
point  called  the  corpus  Arantii.  The  valves  are  attached 
by  their  convex  borders  to  the  arterial  wall  at  its  point  of 
Junction  with  the  ventricle.—  Semilunar  bone,  the  sec- 
ond bone  of  the  proximal  row  of  the  carpus,  in  man  a  small, 
irregularly  cubic  bone  articulating  with  the  radius,  sca- 
phoid, cuneiform,  magnum,  and  unciform.  Also  called 
lunareiinlermedimm^and  osluna/re, seiiralunare,orlunalvm. 
See  semilunars— Semilunar  cartilage.  See  ca/rtUage, 
and  cut  under  knee-joint.—  Semilunar  cavity,  in  anal., 
the  sigmoid  cavity  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  See 
sigmoid. — Semilunar  fascia,  a  strong,  fiat,  aponeurotic 
band  which  passes  downward  and  inward  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  blend  with 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm.  Also  called  hieipiial  fascia 
(which  see,  under  bidpiixU).  See  cut  under  vnedian.— Semi- 
lunar flbrocartllage.  Same  as  semUuna/r  ca/rtUage.— 
Semilunar  fold  of  the  eye,  the  plica  semilunaris  or  ru- 
dimentary third  eyelid  of  man  and  many  other  mammals, 
— Semilimar  fold  of  Douglas  [James  Douglas,  Scot- 
tish physician  and  anatomist  (1675  -1741)].  (a)  The  lower 
concave  border  of  the  posterior  layer  of  we  sheath  of  the 
rectus  muscle,  lying  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  pubis,  (fi)  Same  as  rectovesical  fold  (which  see,  under 
rectoiiemoa!).— Semilunar  folds  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  recto-uterine  folds.  See  cut  under  peritoneum.— 
Semilunar  fossa  or  depression,  in  omith.,  one  of  a  pair 
of  large  crescentic  cavities  on  top  of  the  skull,  one  over 
each  orbit,  lodging  a  supraorbitsd  gland  whose  secretion 
is  conducted  into  the  nasal  cavlfy.  It  is  very  commonly 
present  in  water-birds,  as  loons  for  example. — Semi- 
lunar ganglion.  See  ganglion.—  Semilunar  lobes  of 
the  cerebdlum,  the  superior  posterior  and  inferior  pos- 
terior lobes.— Semilunar  membrane,  in  omith.  See 
m«»!6rojie.— Semllunax  notch,  in  arua.:  (a)  The  Intei^ 
clavicular  notch.  (6)  The  suprascapular  notch. — Semi- 
lunar pulmonary  valve,  one  of  three  pocket-like  valves 
which  guard  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  They  are  very  like  the 
aortic  valves  of  the  same  name  (see  above).  =:Syn,  Semi- 
lunar, Sigmoid.  In  anatomy,  formerly  (as  still  sometimes) 
these  words  described  the  same  crescentic  figure,  for  the 
reason  that  a  later  form  of  the  Greek  letter  sigma,  2,  was 
like  a  C.  The  two  forms  are  distinguished  in  structures 
later  named.  Compare  sigmoid  (cavity  of  the  ulna)  with 
sigmmd  (flexure  of  uie  rectum),  under  sigmoid,  a. 

II.  n.  The  semilunar  or  lunar  bone  of  the 
wrist.    See  semilimare. 

semiltmare  (sem''i-lu-na're),  n. ;  pi.  semiVunaria 
(-ri-a).  [Nil.:  see  semttomor.]  The  semilunar 
bone  of  the  wrist ;  the  second  bone  of  the  proxi- 
mal row  of  carpals,  between  the  scaphoid  and 
the  cuneiform :  so  called  from  its  concavo-con- 
vex shape  in  the  human  wrist.  More  fully 
called  OS  semiVwna/re.  Also  Vu/nare  and  lunatum. 
See  seaphol/unaire,  and  cuts  under  Artiodactyla, 
ha.id,  Perissodactyla,  pisiform,  and  scapholu^ 
nar. 

semilunary  (sem-i-la'na-ri),  a.     [As  semilunar 
+  -y.l    Same  as  semilunar.     [Rare.] 
The  Soldania  Bay  is  of  a  semi-luna/ry  forme. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  In  Africa  (ed.  1638),  p.  13. 

semilunate  (sem-i-lu'nat),  a.  [<  NL.  *semi- 
luna,  half -moon,  -1-  -ofei  (cf.  hmate).]  Same  as 
semilumar, 

semimalignant  (sem"i-ma-lig'nant),  a.  Some- 
what but  not  very  malignant :  said  of  tumors. 

semimature  (sem"i-ma-tur'),  a.  [ME.  semyma- 
ture,  <  LL.  semimatwriis,  half-ripe,  <  semi-,  haU, 
+  matwus,  ripe.]    Half-ripe. 

Semymature  also  me  may  hem  glene. 
And  dales  Y  in  salt  water  hem  lene. 

Palladius,  Husbondiie  (B.  E.  T.  B.),  p.  123. 

semimembranose  (sem-i-mem'bra-nos),  a. 
Same  as  semimembranous. 

semimembranosus  (sem-i-mem-bra-n6'sus),  n.; 
pi.  semimembranosi  (-si).  [NL.  (se.  musculus) : 
see  semimemhranous.]  A  long  muscle  of  the 
back  of  the  thigh,  or  postfemoral  region,  aris- 
ing from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  inserted 
chiefly  into  the  back  part  of  tiie  inner  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia:  so  called  from  its  semimem- 
branous character  in  man,  retained  in  few  other 
animals,  its  tendon  forms  one  of  the  inner  hamstrings, 
and  also  expands  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  knee-Johit.  Its  action  flexes  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh.  Also  caUed  mem&ratumu  and  i»cMo- 
poplitMnaMs. 

semimembranous  (sem-i-mem'bra-nus),  a.  In 
anat.,  partly  membranous ;  intersected  by  sev- 
eral broad,  flat  tendinous  intervals,  as  the  semi- 
membranosus. 
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semi-menstrual  (sem-i-men'str^-al),  a.  [<  L. 
semi-,  half,  +  _  menstrualis,  monthly.]  Half- 
monthly :  specifically  noting  an  inequality  of 
the  tide  which  goes  through  its  changes  every 
half -month. 

semi-metal  (sem-i-met'al),  n.  In  old  chem.,  a 
metal  that  isnot  malleable,  as  bismuth,  arsenic, 
antimony,  zinc,  etc.  The  aeml-metals  were  at  first 
called  "  baBtarda  "  of  the  metals  proper :  thus,  antimony 
was  considered  to  be  the  bastard  of  lead,  bismuth  of  tin, 
etc.  The  number,  character,  and  relations  of  the  semi- 
metals  were  quite  differently  given  by  the  older  chemists : 
Boerhave  classed  various  ores  among  them ;  Brandt  (1735) 
made  them  six  in  number — namely,  quicksilver,  antimony, 
bismuth,  cobal^  arsenic,  and  zinc.  His  putting  cobalt  (a 
malleable  and  ductile  metal)  among  the  semi-metals  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  this  metal  was  only  very 
imperfectly  known  at  that  time. 

semi-metallic  (sem"i-me-tal'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  character  of  a  semi-metal ;  im- 
perfectly metallic  in  character. 

semi-metamorphosis  (sem-i-met-a-m6r'fo-siB), 
n.  In  entom.,  same  as  demi^metamorphosis.  See 
also  hemimstaholy. 

semiminim  (sem'i-min-im),  n.  [<  ML.  semir- 
minima;  as  semi-  +  minim.']  In  medieval  mu- 
sical notation,  same  as  crotchet,  or,  with  a  hook 
added  to  the  sign,  same  as  quaver,  the  former 
being  called  major,  the  latter  minor. 

semiminima  (sem-i-min'i-ma),  n.  Same  as 
lemvmvnim. 

semimonthly  (sem-i-muntb'li),  a.  Occurring 
twice  in  eacn  month. 

semi-mute  (sem-i-muf),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Noting 
a  person  who,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  has  lost  also  to  a  great  extent  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech,  or  who,  owing  to  congenital  deaf- 
ness, has  never  perfectly  acquired  that  faculty. 
II.  n.  A  person  thus  affected. 

seminal  (sem'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP.  seminal, 
F.  sSminal  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  seminal  =  It.  seminale, 
<  L.  seminaUs,  relating  to  seed,  <  semen  {semin-), 
seed:  see  semen.]  1,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
seed  or  semen  or  the  elements  of  reproduction. 
— 2.  Containing  the  seed  or  elements  of  repro- 
duction; germinal:  as,  seminal  ■piinoiplea. 

The  Spirit  of  God  produced  them  [whales]  then,  and  es- 
tablished, and  conserves  ever  since,  that  seminal  power 
which  we  call  nature,  to  produce  all  creatures  ...  in  a 
perpetual  succession.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxiz. 

3.  Rudimentary;  original;  primary. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  "  Paradise  Lost "; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their  seminal  state, 
pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  of  excellence. 

Johtison,  Milton. 

Seminal  animalcule,  a  spermatozoBn. — Seminal  cap- 
sule. Same  as  veHeida  seminalU. — Seminal  cartridge, 
seminal  rope,  in  cephalopoda.  See  speirmatophare.— 
Seminal  cyst,  a  cyst  of  the  testicle  near  the  epididymis. 
— Seminal  fluid,  semen. — Seminal  leaf.  Same  as  seed- 
leaf  or  eotyledon.—StltaiDa\  receptacle.  See  ^aerma- 
theea. — Seminal  vesicle.    Same  as  vesieula  seminaUs. 

Il.t  n.  A  seed;  a  seminal  or  rudimentary 
element. 

The  seminali  of  other  iniquities. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ill.  i. 

seminality  (sem-i-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  seminal  + 
-ity.]  Seminal,  germinal,  or  reproductive  qual- 
ity or  principle. 

There  was  a  seminality  and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib, 
which,  by  the  information  of  a  soul,  was  individuated  into 
Eve.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  1. 

[For  explanation  of  this  extract,  see  theory  of  incasement 
(under  ineasemeitt),  and  spermw*.] 
seminally  (sem'i-nal-i),  adm.    As  a  seed,  germ, 
or  reproductive  element;  as  regards  germs  or 
germination. 

Presbyters  can  conferre  no  more  upon  any  of  Bishop 

than  is  radically,  smdnally,  and  eminently  in  themselves. 

Sp.  Oemden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  470.    (Davies.) 

It  is  the  same  God  that  we  know  and  love,  here  and 

there ;  and  with  a  knowledge  and  love  that  is  of  the  same 

nature  seminaUy.  Baxter,  Divine  Life,  i.  1. 

seminar  (sem-i-nar'),  n.     [<  G.  seminar,  <  L. 

«emmonM»»,  a  seed-plot :  aee  semmary.']    Same 

as  seminary,  5. 

seminarian  (sem-i-na'ri-an),  n.  [<  seminary  + 
-an.]  Same  as  seminarist. 
seminarist  (sem'i-na-rist),  n.  [<  P.  s4minariste 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  seminarista  =  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  semi- 
narist; as  seminar-y  +  -ist.]  A  member  of  a 
seminary;  specifically,  a  Eoman Catholic  priest 
educated  in  a  foreign  seminary. 
Seminmrbis  now  come  from  Rome  to  pervert  souls. 

Sheldon,  Miracles  (1616),  p.  170.    (Latham.) 

seminary  (sem'i-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  Pg. 
It.  seminario,  <  L.  'seminariMS,  of  or  pertaini]% 
to  seed,  <  semen  (semin-),  seed:  see  semen.  11. 
■n.  <  ME.  semynavrie,  <  OP.  seminaire,  P.  s^wi- 
naire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  seminario,  a  seed-plot,  a 
seminary,  =  G.  seminar,  a  seminary,  <  L.  semi- 
narium,  a  seed-plot,   nursery-garden,   NL.   a 
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school,  seminary,  neut.  of  seminarius,  of  or  per- 
taining to  seed:  seel.]  I.  o.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  seed  or  semen ;  seminal. 

They  [detractors]  so  comprehend  those  seminarie  ver- 
tues  to  men  vnknown  that  those  things  which,  in  course 
of  time  or  by  growing  degrees,  Nature  of  itself  e  can  eSeci, 
they,  by  their  art  and  skil  in  haatning  the  works  of  Na- 
ture, can  contriue  and  compasse  in  a  moment. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  p.  76. 
Semina/ry  vessels,  both  preparatory  and  ejaculatory. 

J.  Smith,  On  Old  Age  (1666)i  p.  117. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  seminary  (def .  11.,  3) : 
said  of  a  Boman  Catholic  priest. 

In  1684,  a  law  was  enacted,  enjoining  all  Jesuits,  semi- 
nary priests,  and  other  prieata,  whether  ordained  within  or 
without  the  kingdom,  to  depart  from  it  within  forty  days, 
on  pain  of  being  adjudged  U'aitors. 

HaUaim,  Hist.  Eng.,  1. 153. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  seminary  (def.  11.,  5) : 
as,  a  seminary  course. 

11,  n.;  ]pl. seminaries (-liz).  If.  Aseed-plot; 
ground  where  seed  is  sown  for  producing  plants 
for  transplantation;  a  nursery:  now  only  in 
figurative  use. 

But  in  the  semynavrie  moost  thai  roote 

With  dounge  and  moolde  admixt  unto  thaire  roote. 

Palladiva,  Huabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  78. 

Some,  at  the  flrat  transplanting  trees  out  of  their  semi- 
rmries,  cut  them  off  about  an  inch  from  the  ground,  and 
plant  them  like  quickset.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

That  precious  trainment  [art]  is  miserably  abused  which 
should  be  the  fountain  of  skill,  the  root  of  virtue,  the 
seminary  of  government,  the  foundation  of  all  private  and 
public  good.  a.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

Figuratively — 2.  The  original  place  or  original 
stock  whence  anything  is  brought. 

But  the  Arke  preuaileth  oner  the  preuailine  waters,  a 
figure  of  the  Church,  the  remnant  of  the  Church,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  elder  and  SeminarU  of  the  new  world. 

Purchat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  40. 

Whoever  shall  look  into  the  seminary  and  beginnings 
of  the  monarchies  of  thia  world  he  shall  find  them  founded 
on  poverty.        Bacon,  Speech  for  Naturalization  (Works, 
[ed.  Spedding,  X.  324). 

The  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh  had  been,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  seminary  of  all  public  and  private 
vices.  UaeanOay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vl. 

3.  A  place  of  education;  any  school,  academy, 
college,  or  university  in  which  persons  (espe- 
cially the  young)  are  instructed  in  the  several 
branches  of  learning  which  may  qualify  them 
for  their  future  employments;  specifically,  a 
school  for  the  education  of  men  for  the  priest- 
hood or  ministry. 

Certaine  other  Schooles  in  the  towne  farre  remote  from 
this  Colledge,  which  serueth  for  another  Seminary  to  in- 
struct their  Nouices.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  68. 

He  [Cardinal  Allen]  procur'd  &  Seminary  to  be  aet  up  in 
Doway  for  the  Engliah.  Baker,  Chroniclea,  p.  381. 

I  cloaed  the  courae  at  our  Seminary  here  juat  two  weeka 
before  you  returned.      W.  U.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  33. 

4.  A  seminary  priest;  aRoman  Catholic  priest 
educated  in  a  seminary,  especially  a  foreign 
one ;  a  seminarist. 

Able  Chriatiana  ahould  rather  tume  Jeauites  and  Semi- 
naries than  run  into  Conventa  and  Frieries. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  46. 

A  while  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mistake  an 
honest  zealous  pursuivant  for  a  seminairy. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  li.  1. 

Of  a  long  time  I  have  not  only  been  supposed  a  Papist, 
but  a  seminary,  a  Jesuit,  an  emissary  of  Rome. 

Penn,  Speech,  March  22, 1678. 

5.  In  some  universities  and  institutions,  a  group 
of  advanced  students  pursuing  some  branch  by 
real  research,  the  writing  "of  theses,  etc. ;  also, 
the  course  of  study  engaged  in  by  such  stu- 
dents ;  a  seminary  course :  imitated  from  Ger- 
man use.    Also  seminar. 

seminate  (sem'i-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sem- 
inated,  ppr.  seminating.  [<  L.  seminatus,  pp. 
of  seminare,  sow,  engender,  also  beget,  bring 
forth,  produce,  propagate,  <  semen  (semin-), 
seed:  see  semen.  Cf.  disseminate.]  To  sow; 
spread;  propagate;  inseminate;  disseminate. 
Thus  all  were  doctors  who  first  seminaied  learning  in 
the  world  by  special  instinct  and  direction  of  God. 

Waterhouse,  Apology,  p.  19.    (Latham.) 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others  who  had  intended  to  sern- 
inate,  engender,  and  breed  among  the  people  and  sub- 
iects  of  the  King  a  most  mischievous  and  seditious  opin- 
ion. jR.  W.  Dixon,  Hiat.  Church  of  Eng.,  iv. 

semination  (sem-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.sSminor- 
tion  =  It.  seminaeione,  semvnagione,  <  L.  semi- 
natio{n-),  a  sowing,  propagation,  <  semiruwe, 
pp.  seminatus,  sow,  propagate:  see  seminaie.] 
1 .  The  act  of  sowing ;  the  act  of  disseminating ; 
insemination. 

If  the  place  you  aow  in  be  too  cold  for  an  antamnal 
semination. 
2t.  Propagation;  breeding. 
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Thus  thay  enduring  in  lust  and  delyte 
The  spreetes  of  tham  gat  that  were  gyauntes  tyte, 
With  the  nature  of  themeselves  and  symination, 
Thay  wer  brought  forthe  by  there  ymaginacion. 

MS.  Lansdovme  208,  f.  2.    (EaBiweU.) 

3.  In  hot.,  the  natural  dispersion  of  seeds;  the 
process  of  seeding. 

seminet,  v.  t.  [=  P.  semer  =  It.  seminare,  <  L. 
seminare,  aow,  <  semen  (semin-),  seed :  see  sem^ 
inate.]    To  sow;  scatter. 

Her  garments  blue,  and  semijied  with  stars. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

seminiferous  (sem-1-nif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  semen 
(semin-),  seed,  +ferre  =  E.iear^.]  1.  Seed- 
bearing;  producing  seed. — 2.  Serving  to  carry 
semen;  containing  or  conveying  the  seminal 
fiuid. — Semlzilferous  scale,  in  hot,  a  scale  above  the 
bract-scale  in  the  Converse,  upon  which  the  ovulea,  and 
ultimately  the  aeeda,  are  placed. 

seminific  (sem-i-nif 'ik),  a.  [<  L.  semen  (semin-), 
seed  (see  semen),  +  -ficus,  <  facere,  make  (see 
-lie).]  Producing  semen ;  forming  the  seminal 
fluid. 

seminifical  (sem-i-nif 'i-kal),  a.  [<  seminific  + 
-al.]     Same  as  semMj^c. 

seminification  (sem-i-nif-i-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
semen  (semin-),  seed,  +  -fieaUo(h-),  <  facere, 
make.]  Propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal 
parts.    ;5ijr3f.  fiaie,  Orig.  of  Mankind.   [Rare.] 

seminist  (sem'i-nist),  n.  [<  L.  semen  (semin-), 
seed,  -1-  -ist]  In  biol.,  one  who  believes  that 
the  embryo  is  formed  from  admixture  of  male 
semen  with  the  so-called  seed  of  the  female.  The 
theory  ia  an  old  one,  and  in  ita  original  form  waa  crude ; 
in  ita  preaent  exact  form,  it  declarea  one  of  the  moat  fun- 
damental and  comprehenaive  of  biological  tacts,  and  hea 
been  minutely  worked  out  in  detail  by  embryologists.  The 
use  of  the  word  ovum  for  seed  would  adapt  the  old  theory  to 
the  most  exacting  of  modern  conceptions  respecting  the 
parts  taken  by  the  male  and  female  elements  of  generation. 
A  seminist  is  in  no  sense  to  be  confounded  with  a  yoermist 
(which  see).  See  also  mtdeus,  pronudeus.femirumudevx, 
maseulommeus,  gamete,  gamogenesis,  geruroMon,  repro- 
duction, eggl,  ooum,  spermatozoon,  and  sex. 

Seminole  (sem'i-nol),  n.  and  a.  [Ind.  (Flor- 
ida).] I.  n.  A  member  of  a  tribe  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  allied  to  the  Creeks,  and  formerly 
resident  in  Florida.  They  were  defeated  by  United 
Statea  troopa  in  two  wara,  1817-18  and  1835-42,  and  the 
greater  part  are  now  on  reaervations  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, though  a  small  number  still  inhabit  some  parts  of 
Florida. 
II.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Seminoles. 

semi-nude  (sem-i-nud'),  a.  [<  L.  seminudus, 
half-naked,  <  semi-,  half,  +  niudus,  naked:  see 
nude.]    Half-naked. 

seminulum  (se-min'u-lum),  n.;  pi.  seminula 
(-la).  [Nil.,  dim.  of  L.  semen  (semin-),  seed: 
see  semew.]    A  little  seed;  a  spore. 

seminvariant  (sem-in-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  sem(i)- 
+  invariant.]  A  function  of  the  coefElcients  of 
a  binary  quantic  which  remains  unaltered  but 
for  a  constant  factor  when  a;  -I-  Hs  substituted 
for  X,  but  not  when  y  +  l\s  substituted  for  y. 
A  seminvariant  is  the  leading  coefficient  of  a  covariant. 
otherwise  called  peniniiarumt. 

seminTariantive  (sem-in-va'ri-an-tiv),  a.  [< 
seminvariant  +  -ive.]  Having  tfie  character  of 
a  seminvariant. 

seminymph  (sem'i-nimf),  n.  The  nymph  or 
pupa  of  an  insect  which  undergoes  only  semi- 
metamorphosis;  a  hemimetabolic  nymph;  a 
propupa. 

semi-obscure  (sem"i-ob-skur'),  a.  In  entom., 
noting  the  wings  of  hymen  opterous  or  other  in- 
sects when  they  are  deeply  tinged  with  brownish 
gray,  but  semidiaphanous  or  semi-transparent. 

semi-official  (sem"i-o-fish'al),  a.  Partly  official; 
having  some  degree  of  official  authority ;  made 
upon  information  from  those  who  have  official 
knowledge :  as,  a  semi-official  confirmation  of  a 
report ;  a  semi-offi,cial  organ. 

semi-officially  (sem"i-o-fish'al-i),  adv.  With 
semi-official  authority;  as  if  from  official 
sources  or  with  official  authority;  in  a  semi- 
official manner:  as,  it  is  semi-offidall/y  an- 
nounced ;  the  statement  is  made  semi-offidallu. 

semiography,  semeiography  (se-mi-og'ra-fi), 
n.  [<  Gr.  oTifislov,  a  mark,  a  trace,  -1-  -ypafia,  < 
■ypixjieiv,  write.  ]  The  doctrine  of  signs  in  gener- 
al; specifically,  in pathol.,  a  description  of  the 
marks  or  symptoms  of  diseases. 

semiologic,  semeiologic  (se"mi-Q-lo3'ik),  a.  [< 
semiology  +  -ic]     Same  as  semiological.  ■ 

semiological,  semeiological  (se'mi-o-loj'i- 
kal),  a.  [<  semiologic  +  -al.]  Relating  to  se- 
miology, or  the  doctrine  of  signs ;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  symptoms  of  diseases.  Also 
semiologic,  semeiologic. 

semiology,  semeiology  (se-mi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [For- 
merly improp.  semsBology;  <  Gr.  atjiieiov,  a  mark, 
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sign,  +  -Xoyta,  <  Tiiyctv,  say,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
1.  The  logical  theory  of  signs,  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  fulfilling  their  functions,  of  their 
chief  kinds,  etc. — Sf.  The  use  of  gestures  to  ex- 
press thought. 

These  ways  ot  signifying  our  thoogbts  by  gestures, 
called  by  the  learned  Bishop  Wilkins  tenueology. 

UrquhaH,  tr.  ot  fiADelais,  Pret. 

3.  The  sum  of  soientifle  knowledge  concerning 
morbid  symptoms  and  their  pathological  sig- 
nificance; symptomatology;  semiotics. 

Semeiology  infers,  from  the  widening  of  one  pupil,  which 
of  internal  double  organs  is  most  diseased.  Mirtd,  IZ.  97. 

semi-opacoust  (sem'^i-o-pa'kus),  a.  Semi- 
opaque. 

Semiopaamt  bodies  are  such  as,  looked  upon  in  an  or- 
dinary light  and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the  eye,  are  not 
wont  to  be  dlscriiuinated  from  the  rest  of  opacous  bodies, 

Boyle. 

semi-opal  (sem-i-6'pal),  n.  A  variety  of  opal 
not  possessing  opalescence. 

semi-opaque  (sem*i-o-pak'),  a.  Half-transpa- 
rent; hau-opaque. 

Semioptera  (se-ml-op'te-r9,),  n.  [NL.  (Gr.  B, 
Gray,  1859),  <  Gr.  rni/ielov,  a  mark,  standard,  + 
Trrep&i),  wing.]    A  genus  of  Paradiseidx,  char- 
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— 3.  Specifically,  that  branch  of 
which  is  concerned  with  the  significance  of 
all  symptoms  in  the  human  body,  whether 
healthy  or  diseased;  symptomatology;  semi- 
ology. 

semioval  (sem-i-o'val),  a.  In  eool.,  having  the 
form  of  half  an  oval';  semi-eUiptical. 

semiovate  (sem-i-o'vat),  a.  In  zool.,  having 
the  form  of  half  an  ovate  surface  or  plane. 

semiovlparous  (sem*i-o-vip'a-rus),  a.  Imper- 
fectly viviparous,  as  an  impl'acental  mammal : 
noting  the  marsupials  and  monotremes  (the 
latter,  however,  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
oviparous). 

semiovoid  (sem-i-o'void),  a.  In  eool.,  having 
the  form  of  half  an  ovoid  solid. 

semipalmate(sem-i-pal'mat),  a.  Half -webbed, 
as  the  toes  of  a  bird; 
havingpartly  webbed 
or  imperfectly  pal- 
mate feet,  as  a  bird: 
applied  to  many 
species  whose  toes 
are  webbed  at  the 
base  only,  or  not 
more  than  half-way 
to  their  ends.  Com- 
pare cuts  under  bi- 


Semipalmate  Foot  of  Willet  {Sym- 
pkemia  sentipalmata). 


semireflez 

the  body,  containing  the  genera  Plewrdbranchius 
and  Umbrella. 

Semiphyllidid86(sem*i-fi-lid'i-de),  n.^l.  [NL., 
<  Semiphyllid{iana)  +  -idsB.']  Same  as  Semi- 
phyllidiana.    More  correctly  SemiphyllidHdee. 

semipiscine  (sem-i-pis'in),  a.  Half  fish-like: 
as,  tne  semipiscine  form  of  Cannes  or  Dagon. 
See  cut  under  Dagon. 

Semiplantigrada  (sem*i-plan-tig'ra-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  semiplanUgradus :  see  semi- 
plantigrade.']  A  division  of  Carrmora,  includ- 
ing those  carnivores  which  are  semiplantigrade. 
It  corresponds  to  the  family  Mustelidx. 

semiplantigrade  (sem-i-plan'ti-grad),  a.  [< 
NL.  semiplanUgradus,  <  L.  semi-,  half,  +  NL. 
plantigradus :  see  plamtigrade.]  Incompletely 
plantigrade;  partljr  digitigrade;  subplanti- 
grade ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  SemiplanUgrada. 

semiplastic  (sem-i-plas'tik),  a.  Imperfectly 
plastic;  in  a  state  between  full  plasticity  and 
rigidity, 

Tbese  impurities  had  been  gathered  while  the  glass  was 

in  a  eemi-plaitie  condition.       Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  IIV.  184. 

The  tailing  body  [meteoric  iron]  was  partly  tenmilasUc. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  236. 

Semiplotina  (sem"i^l6-ti'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
~     ■  '  ■      -t-  -ma^.J  In  Gfinther's  olassifica- 


Wallace's  Standardwin^  {Stmioptera  vtallaeei). 

acterized  by  the  two  long  white  plumes  which 
project  from  each  wing  of  the  male,  and  by  the 
extension  of  a  burnished  green  pectoral  shield 
into  long  lateral  tufts ;  the  standard  wings.  The 
only  species  known  is  S.  waUacei,  11}  inches 
long,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Batchian  and 
Jilolo. 

semi-orbicular  (sem*i-flr-bik'u-lar),  a.  1. 
Having  the  shape  of  a  half-orb  or -sphere. —  2. 
In  entom.,  bounded  approximately  by  half  a 
circle  and  its  diameter, 

semi-ordinate  (sem-i-6r'di-nat),  n.  In  conie 
sections,  half  a  chord  bisected  by  the  transverse 
diameter  of  a  conic. 

semiosseous  (sem-i-os'f-us),  o.  Partly  bony ; 
somewhat  or  incompletely  ossified. 

Semiotellus  (se"mi-o-tel'us),  n.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1840),  dim.  ot'Semiotus,  a  generic  name, 
<  Gt.  rni/teioyrdg,  noted,  <  ariiwlov,  a  mark:  see  se- 
meion.2   A  genus  of  hymenopterous  parasites  of 


semipalmated  (sem-i-pal'ma-ted),  a.  Semipal- 
mate:  mostly  used  of  the  birds  themselves:  as, 
the  semipalmated  plover,  snipe,  sandpiper,  etc. 
See  cut  under  Hreunetes. 

semipalmation  (sem*i-pal-ma'shon),  n.  HaK- 
webbing  of  the  toes,  as  a  bird's';  the  state  of 
being  semipalmated. 

Such  basal  webbing  of  the  toes  is  called  semipalmation. 
It  .  ,  .  occursinmanybirdsof  prey,  in  most  gallinaceous 
birds,  etc, ;  the  term  is  mostly  restricted,  in  descriptive 
ornithology,  to  those  wading  birds,  or  grallatores,  in  which 
it  occurs.  Cauet,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  131. 

semi-parabola  (sem^i-pa-rab'o-la),  n.  In  math., 
a  cvirve  of  such  a  natiie  that  the  powers  of  its 
ordinates  are  to  each  other  as  the  next  lower 
powers  of  its  abscissas. 

semipause  (sem'i-pS<z),  n.  In  medieval  musical 
notation,  a  semibreve  rest.    See  rest^,  8  (&). 

semipectinate  (sem-i-pek'ti-nat),  a.    Same  as 


Semiotellus  chalcidiphagus. 

a,  female,  from  side ;  6,  male,  from  above.    (Hair-lines  indicate 
natural  sizes.) 

the  family  ChaleidAdse  and  subfamily  Pteroma- 
linse,  of  few  species,  but  wide  distribution,  s. 
dudcidiphaguB  is  a  notably  beneficial  insect,  as  it  is  a  com- 
mon parasite  of  the  destructive  Joint-worm  of  the  T7nited 
States  (limama  luyrdeij.    See  jointmarm  and  laosama. 

semiotic,  semeiotic  (se-mi-ot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  o^- 
ftewTtitdg,  fitted  for  marking,  portending,  <  05- 
/tsunrv,  mark,  interpret  as  a  portent,  <  mjfielov,  a 
mark,  sign:  see  s&meion.']  Relating  to  signs; 
specifically,  relating  to  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
eases; symptomatic. 

semiotics,  semeiotics  (se-mi-ot'iks),  n.  [PI. 
of  semiotic,  semeioUc  (see  -ies).']  X.  The  doc- 
trine or  science  of  signs ;  the  language  of  signs. 


semiped  (sem'i-ped),  n.  [<  L.  semipes  (-ped-),  a 
half -foot,  <  semi-,  hali,  +  pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.] 
la.  pros.,  a  half -foot. 

semipedal  (sem'i-ped-al),  a.  [<  semifed  +  -al.] 
In  pros.,  pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  half- 
foot. 

Semi-Pelagian  (sem''i-pe-la'^i-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Half -Pelagian;  pertaining  to  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  or  their  tenets. 

II.  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  system  of  Semi- 
Pela^anism. 

Semi3>elagianism  (sem'i-pf-la'ji-an-izm),  n. 
The  compromise  between  Aiigustimanism  and 
Pelagianism  attempted  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Cassian  in  southern  Prance,  who  maintained 
that  man  is  morally  sick,  in  opposition  to  Au- 
gustine, who  asserted  that  he  is  morally  dead, 
and  to  Pelagius,  who  held  that  he  is  morally  well. 
The  Semi-Pelagians  believe  that  the  free  will  of  man  co- 
operates with  divine  grace  in  the  attainment  of  salvation, 
and  that  God  determines  to  save  those  who  he  sees  will 
ot  themselves  seek  salvation.  Semi-Felagianiam  therefore 
denies  unconditional  election,  and  substitutes  a  doctrine 
of  predestination  conditioned  upon  man's  exercise  of  bis 
free  will  to  choose  the  good, 

semipellucid  (sem''i-pe-lu'sid),  a.  Partially 
pellucid;  imperfectly  transparent:  as,  a  semi- 
pellucid gem. 

semipenmform  (sem-i-pen'i-fdim),  a.  Half 
penniform;  penniform  on  one  side  only;  in 
anat. ,  specifically,  noting  a  muscle  whose  fleshy 
fibers  converge  on  one  side  of  a  tendon,  like 
the  web  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  of  a  feather. 

semiperfect  (sem-i-p6r'fekt),  a.  In  entom., 
neariy  perfect;  deficient  in  some  parts:  as, 
semiperfect  limbs ;  a  semiperfect  neuration. 

Semiphyllidia  (sem''i-fi-lid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  SemiphyVAdiana.']    Same  as   "-—""'—"•"•'■■ 


Semipbyllidiacea  (sem'i-fi-lid-i-a'sf-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  SemiphyJMM{a/na)  +  -a^a.]    Same  as 


semipbyllidian  (sem'i-fi-lid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  I, 
a.  c5  or  pertaining  to  the  8emph/yVidiami. 

H.  n.  A  semiphyUidian  or  monopleurobran- 
chiate  gastropod. 

Semiphyllidiana  (sem'i-fi-lid-i  S'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  L.  semi-,  half,  +  Gr.  ^{>AXov,  a  leaf.]  In 
Lamarck's  classification,  a  family  of  gastropods 
having  the  giUs  in  a  row  on  the  right  side  of 


tion  of  fishes,  the  sixth  group  or  subfamily  of 
cyprinoids,  typified  by  the  genus  Semiplotus. 
They  have  the  air-bladder  developed  into  an  antmor  and 
posterior  section ;  the  pharyngeal  teeth  in  a  single,  dou- 
ble, or  triple  series  (the  outer  never  containing  more  than 
seven  teeui) ;  the  anal  fin  short  or  of  moderate  length,  with 
from  eight  to  eleven  branched  rays  not  extending  forward 
to  below  the  dorsal  fin ;  the  lateral  line,  it  complete,  run- 
ning in  or  nearly  in  the  middle  ot  the  tail ;  and  the  dorsal 
fin  elongate,  with  numerous  branched  rays  and  one  osse- 
ous ray.    They  are  found  in  Asiatic  streams, 

Semiplotinse  (sem'-'i-plo-la'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Semiplotus  +  -mse.]    Same  as  Semiplotkia. 

Semiplotus  (sem-i-pl6'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  semi-, 
half,  +  Gr.  TrAuriif,  sailing,  floating:  aeePlotus.] 
A  genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Semiplotina.  The  sundaree,  S.  macclel- 
landi,  of  Assam,  is  a  species. 

semipluma  (sem-i-plS'ma),  n.;  pi.  semiplumsB 
(-me).  [NL. :  see  semiplume.]  In  ornith.,  a 
semiplume.    See  feather. 

semiplumaceous  (sem'<'i-pl5-ma'6hius),  a.  In 
ornith.,  having  or  partaking  of  the  character  of 
a  semiplume :  noting  a  feather  of  partly  penna- 
oeous  and  partly  plumnlaceous  structure. 

semiplume  (sem'i-plSm),  n.  [<  NL,  semiplmna,K. 
L.  semi-,  half,  +  pluma,  a  small  soft  feather:  see 
plume.]  In  ornith.,  a  feather  of  partly  downy 
structure,  possessing  a  pennaceous  stem  and  a 
plumulaceous  web.    See  feather. 

semipupa  (sem-i-pii'pa),n. ;  pi.  semipupa3(-p§). 
[NL.,  <  L.  semi-,  half ,  +  NL.  pupa,  pupa.]  In 
entom.,  same  as  ^seudopupa  or  propupa. 

semipupal  (sem-i-pu'pal),  a.  [<  semipupa  + 
-al.]  Of  the  character  of  a  semipupa;  semi- 
nymphal. 

semiquadrate  (sem-i-kwod'rat),  n.  In  astrol., 
an  aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from  each 
other  45  degrees,  or  half  a  quadrant. 

semiquarti^  (sem-i-kw&r'til),  n.  Same  as 
semiqtuidrate. 

semiquaver  (sem'i-kwa-v6r),  n.  1.  In  musical 
notation,  same  as  sixteenth-note.— 2.  Figura- 
tively, something  of  very  short  duration ;  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 

Till  then,  earth's  semiquaver,  mirth,  farewell. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  16. 
Semlciuaver  rest.  SsxaesAsixteenthrnoterest  Seerestl. 
8(6). 

semiquaver  (sem'i-kwa-v6r),  v.  t.  [<  semi- 
quaver, n.]  To  play  or  sing  in,  or  as  in,  semi- 
quavers. 

With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quav'ring  and  semiguav'ri'ng  care  away. 

Cawper,  Progress  ot  Error,  1, 127. 

Semi-Quietism  (sem-i-km'et-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Semi-Quietists. 

Semi-Quietist  (sem-i-kwi'et-ist),  n.  One  of  a. 
sect  of  mystics  which  maintains  with  the  Quiet- 
ists  that  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  soul  is 
passive  contemplation,  but  holds  that  this  state 
is  incompatible  with  external  sinful  or  sensual 
action. 

semiquintile  (sem-i-kwin'til),  n.  In  astrol.,  an. 
aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from  each 
other  halt  of  the  quintile,  or  36  degrees. 

semirecondite  (8em'<'i-re-kon'dit),  a.  Half- 
hidden  or  half -concealed';  specifically,  in  zool., 
noting  the  head  of  an  insect  half-concealed 
within  the  shield  of  the  thorax. 

semireflez  (sem-i-re'fleks),  a.  Involuntarily  or- 
irrefleetively  performed,  yet  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  will. 


semi-regular 
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semi-regular  (sem-i-reg'u-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  semi-  semi-steel  (sem'i-stel),  n.  Puddled  steel.  [U.  S.] 
regularis  (Kepler) ;  as  semi-  +  regular.']  Per-  semisubstitution  (sem-i-sub-sti-tu'shgn),  n.  A 
taining  to  or  containing  a  quadrilateral  which  linear  transformation  of  two  variaWesin  wliioh 
has  four  equal  sides,  but  only  pairs  of  equal  one  of  them  remains  unaltered, 
angles.  A  aemi^regvlar  tdid  le  one  whose  faces  are  all  Semisupematural  (8em-i-su-p6r-na|'u-ral),  a. 
alike  and  semi-regular,  which  has  dissimilar  solid  angles,    Half -divine  and  half-human :  used  of tHe  classic 

demigods  or  heroes. 

TheOreeks  .  .  .  were  suiroimded  with  a  world  of  semi- 
ifupemaiurai  beings. 

S.  S.  Perrin,  Eeligion  of  Philosophy,  p.  442. 

decahedron  and  the  triacontahedron ;  but  modern  writers  o<»...<o.i».;-w,n4.«j /n<>™  i  =«'«;  «s  *„.q\   „      t>i       j 

ilids  the  Archimedean  SemiSUpinated  (sem-i-su  pi-na-ted),  a.    Placed 


distinct  in  the  number  of  their  line's,  but  not  more  than 
two  kinds  of  them,  lying  on  the  surfaces  of  not  more  than 
two  concentric  spheres,  and  of  each  class  of  angles  there 
are  the  same  number  as  in  a  regular  solid.  Of  semi-regu- 
lar solids,  so  defined,  there  are  but  two — the  rhombic  do- 


often  intend  by  the  semi-regular  solids  the  Archimedean 
bodies. 

serai-retractile  (sem-i-re-trak'til),  a.    Betrac- 

tile  to  some  extent,  as' the  claws  of  various 

carnivoreSj  but  incapable  of  being  completely 

sheathed  like  a  cat's.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  440. 
semirhomb  (sem'i-romb),  n.    One  half  of  the  semisuspirium  (sem''''i-su-spir'i-um),  m.:  pi, 

pectinated  rhomb  or  hydrospire  of  a  cystic    semis^lspwia  (-a).     [ML.,  <  L.  semi-,  half,  -f-  su-  Semitism  (sem'i-tizm)  n. 


in  a  position  between  supination  and  pronation, 
as  the  hand. 

When  the  hand  is  semiigupinaUdf  L  e.  with  the  radius 
and  ulna  paralleL 

BveKs  HamibooJc  of  Med.  Seieneet,  TIIL  584. 


crinold,  each  half  being  a  separate  piece 
hydro^ire. 
semi-rmg  (sem'i-ring),  n.    In  zool. 


or  bronchial  half-ring.    See  tracheal  rings  (un- 
der ring^),  and  cut  uaiev  pessulus. 

semis  fse'mis),  n.  [L.,  <  semi-,  half,  -I-  as,  as: 
see  as*'.']  A  bronze  coin  of  the  ancient  Boman 
republic,  half  the  value  of  the  as.  The  obverse 
type  is  a  head  of  Jupiter,  the  reverse  type  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  and  the  mark  of  value  S. 

semisagittate  (sem-i-saj'i-tat),  a.  In  entom., 
shaped  like  the  longitudinal  half  of  a 
barbed  arrow-head,  or  like  the  barbed 
end  of  a  fish-hook;  acuminate,  recti- 
linear on  one  side,  and  spreading  to  a 
sharp  projection  on  the  other :  noting 
color-marks,  especially  on  the  wings 
of  Zepidoptera. 

semi-sava^e  (sem-i-sav'aj),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Semibarbarian;  half-civilized. 

n.  n.   A  half-civiUzed  person;    a 
semibarbarian. 


See    spirimn,  a  breathing,  <  suspirare,  breathe 
suspire.]    Same  as  semisospire. 
a  tracheal  semita  (sem'i-ta),  ».;  pi.  «e«w*as  (-te).     [NL.,  < 


Semisagit- 


L.  semita,  a  narrow  way,  a  path.] 
derms,  a  fasciole;  a  sort  of 
lesser  ambulacrum  (having, 
however,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ambulacral  organs  proper), 
consisting  of  a  band  of  minute 
close-set  tubercles  which  bear 
ciliated  clubbed  spines.  Sem- 
itea  are  characteristic  of  the 
spatangoid  sea-urchins.  See 
also  cut  under  Spatamgoida. 
semital  (sem'i-tal),  a.  [<  NL. 
semita  +  -al.    Cii.  L.  semiUMs, 

of  or  belonging  to  a  path.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  a  semita:  as,  a  ^'^•^'A^P'-'^^i''' 
semital  spine;  a  semital  tuber-  tus:  o,  minute^Mmi' 
cle.-semltal  si)lne,  the  peculiar  Siia'"rJ=S£i4'' "1 
clavate  ciliatea  spine  borne  upon  a   a  Semital  Spine,  more 

semital  tubercle.  highly         ma^ified. 


A.  Semita,  m^^i- 


semi-uncial 

dred  to  it,  as  the  Arabians  and  the  Assyrians. 
Also  Shemitic,  Shemitish. 

The  term  [Semitic] . . .  was  not  in  general  use  until  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century,  having  been  used  in  Qermany, 
as  it  is  alleged,  by  SchlOzer  in  1781. ...  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  general,  since  Eichhom  claims  to  have 
introduced  it  in  place  of  Oriental  in  1794.  .  .  .  It  may  not 
improperly  be  said  that  the  term  Semitic  is  authoritative. 
J.  S.  BlaekmeU,  in  Proc.  Amer.  PhiloL  Ass.,  1881,  p.  28. 
Semitic  languases,  an  important  family  of  lan^ages 
distinguished  byniliteral  verbal  roots  and  vowel-infiec- 
tion.  It  comprises  two  principal  branches,  the  northern 
and  the  southern.  To  the  northern  branch  belong  the 
AssyriaUjAramean  (including  SyrianX  and  Palestinian  (In- 
cluding Hebrew  and  Pheniclan);  to  the  southern  belong 
the  Arabic  (including  Sabean)  and  its  derived  subbrancti, 
the  Ethiopic. 

II.  n.  The  Semitic  languages  collectively. 
Semitisation,  Semitise.  BeeSemitieation,  Sem,i- 
Uze. 

[<  Semite  +  ^sm.] 

1.  A  Semitic  word  or  idiom. 

So  extensively  had  Semitic  Infiuences  penetrated  Egypt 
that  the  Egyptian  language,  during  the  period  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  is  said  by  Brugsch  to  be  as  full  of 
SetmUems  as  German  is  of  GaUicisms. 

Hwdty,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  498. 

2.  Semitic  ways,  life,  thought,  etc. ;  especially, 
the  religious  doctrines  and  principles  or  prac- 
tices of  the  Jewish  people. 

Also  ShemiUsm. 
Semitist  (sem'i-tist),  n.    [<  Semite  +  -ist.]    A 
Semitic  scholar;   one  versed  in  Semitic  lan- 
guage, literature,  etc. 

Possibly,  like  some  other  SemUistt,  Prof.  Driver  may 
not  regard  the  results  of  Assyriology  with  pre-eminent 
favour.  Tfie  Academy,  July  26, 1890,  p.  66. 

Semitization  (sem"i-ti-za'8hon),  n.  [<  Semi- 
tise +  -aticm.]  The  act  of  rendering  Semitic  in 
character,  language,  or  other  attribute.  Also 
spelled  Semitisation. 

The  partial  SemiUmtion  of  the  southern  districts  of 
Abyssinia,  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  666. 


bome  upon  one  of  the  Semitizc  (sem'i-tiz),  V.  t.\  prct.  and  pp.  Semi- 


BOimuai-uaiiau.         .       ,,      ^  ,  _     ,      nomi  taiiiroTit  Csfim  i  tnTi'ient'l     "o™"?™  ""^ "»":  BemitlZC  (Sem'1-tiz;,  D.  I.     pret.  S 

Semi-Saxon  (sem-i-sa,k'8n),  a    and  n.     Early  ^W^^fPPilg'!^'^^^^  rdS.'bS'lS'f i  £    Uzed,  yvv)  Semiti^ing.     i'l  Semite  +  Tze.]     1 

Middle  English:   an  inexact  term  applied  to    »•  inj»ar/i..,tnet;angeOTornaii  '^?,i=^^°/|°^™'  •        ,„„  ,'„i3„,  a..™i««  1„  „i;.«,.o„fo. 

Middle  English  in  its  first  stage,  the  period    ^^  ?™- 

from  about  1150  to  about  1250,  when  the  Saxon  semitary^  n. 

inflections  had  not  wholly  fallen  away.  "' 

semisection  (sem-i-sek'shon), m.  Sameasfeeww-  ,.  ,.  ,  ^-n  i  -^ 

seetim.  semitaur  (sem'i-tar),  ».     [Formerly  se»wtoMre, 

semitawre;  <  L.  semi-j  half,  -I-  taurus,  abull.] 


An  obsolete  form  of  simitar. 

Here,  disarm  me,  take  my  eemMary. 

B.  Jonton,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  2. 


lateral  tract.  Lancet,  No.  8424,  p.  720. 

semiseptate  (sem-i-sep'tat),  a.  In  hot.  and 
eool.,  half -partitioned;  having  a  dissepiment 
which  does  not  project  into  the  cavity  to  which 
it  belongs  sufficiently  to  separate  it  into  two 

semiseztile  (sem-i-seks'til),'  n.  In  astrol.,  an 
aspect  of  two  planets  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  the  half  of  a  sextile,  or  30 


Semitaurs  are  among  the  commonest  representations  in 
Hindu  religious  art  The  ordinary  form  is  figured  under 
Durga,  which  goddess  is  usually  depicted  spearing  or 
cutting  off  the  human  head  of  a  semitaur.  Also  eemuiaure. 
He  sees  Chimeras,  Gorgons,  Mino-Taures, 
Hedusas,  Haggs,  Alectos,  Semi-Tamrei. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  BethuIia'sSescue,  vL 


To  render  Semitic  in  character,  language,  or 
religion. 

That  they  [the  Philistines]  were  a  Semitic  or  at  least  a 
thorougUy  Semitized  people  can  now  hardly  be  made 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  766. 

3.  To  convert  to  the  Hebrew  religion. 
Hom^n  also,  attei  temieecHon  of  the  cervical  region  in     scm-t^wic,  n  ij.  <,^,n,.r-,^«^L,    .    ™,»,^,  ™  .^..j         j^^^  spelled  SemiHse. 
dogs,  found  distinct  degenerating  fibres  in  the  opposite    A  fabulous  animal,  halt  bull  and  nalt  man.  g-mitnue  (sem'i-ton),  n.     [=  P.  gemiton  =  Sp. 

semitono;  <  LL.  semitomum,  a  half-tone,  <  Lt. 
semi-,  half,  +  tonus,  tone.]  In  musie,  an  inter- 
val approximately  equal  to  half  of  a  tone;  a 
minor  second ;  a  half-step.  The  typical  semitone 
Is  that  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  tone  of  the 
major  scale ;  this  is  called  diatonic,  and  its  ratio  is  16 :  16. 
Some  semitawres,  and  some  more  half  e  a  beare.  That  between  any  tone  and  its  fiat  or  lts_  shup  is  MUed 

Other  halfe  swine  deepe  wallowing  in  the  miers. 

Breton,  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise,  p.  8.    (,Dame».) 

<NL.*;Semites,<LL. 

A  descendant  or 


Semite(sem'it),».anda.  [<N 
Sem,  <  Gr.  S^ft  Shem.]  t.n. 
supposed  descendant  of  Shem,  son  of  Noah. 

if.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Shem  or  his  de- 
scendants. 

Also  Shemite. 


chromatic;  its  ratio  is  either  24 :  25  or  128  :  186— the  for- 
mer being  called  the  leas,  and  the  latter  the  greater.  The 
semitone  resulting  from  a  doubly  diminished  third  is 
called  enharmmiic.  The  semitone  produced  by  equal  tem- 
perament is  called  tempered  or  mean;  its  ratio  is  1_;2A. 
The  semitone  is  not  the  same  as  the  ancient  hemitone 
(sometimes  called  the  Pythagorean  semitone),  which  was 
the  remnant  left  from  a  perfect  fourth  after  subtracting 
two  tones.  See  Hmma,  1.  Barely  called  demUone. 
semitonic  (sem-i-ton'ik),  a.  [<  semitone  +  -ic] 
Same  as    pertaining  to  a  semitone ;  consisting  of  a  semi- 

„„„„, tone  or  of  semitones. 

semitendinosus(sem-i-ten-di-n6'sus),  M.;  pi.  semi-transparency  (sem''i-trans-par'en-si),  n. 
semitendinosi  (-si).  [NL.  (so.  miisculus):  see  imperfect  transparency ;  partial  opaqueness. 
semitendinous.]  A  fusiform  muscle  with  a  re-  gguj^.^ransparent  (sem"i-trans-par'ent),  a. 
markably  long  tendon,  on  the  back  of  the  Half -transparent  or  imperfectly  transparent. — 
thish  at  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  femoris,  Semi-transparent  clilna,anamegiven  to  a  fine  pottery 
aT^liTu?  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  made  atStoke-upon-Trentin  the  early  years  of  the  factory 
arising  iroiu  uub  luuciuoxKj  v,  which  afterward  produced  the  famous  Spode  porcelain. 

common  with  the  ^V'T'„wt^f  C  «Wp,  be    semi-tropical  (sem-i-trop'i-kal),  a.    belonging 
inner  anterior  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  be-  !>emi       y  ^^^  y^  ^^^         m^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 

^xtVi^lTandltrenln^t^foro^^^^^^^  p4*^  regions ;  cVacteristic  of  regions  bor- 

Sgs    ilfoo^rdSmomandMcAiopreKWfe.  dering  on  the  tropics;   subtropical:  as,  sm»- 

semitendinous  (sem-i-ten'di-nus),  a.    Tendi-    iroiJicaZ  vegetation;  a  serai-fropjco?  climate. 

rSsiS;^£f|'i  Fr^^da£iSfC„ni  sH-S'H£l« 

£^t^£S:::::;rr:  SeSsi—-  ^^^mr^ 

semispnencai, (BB    ^         hemspheiical.        semitertian  (sem-i-ter'shan)j^a.  and_^ 


seim-smile  (sem'i-smil),  n.    A  faint  smile;  a 
suppressed  or  forced  snule.    [Bare.] 

Mr.  Beaufort  put  on  a  doleful  and  doubtful  semi-smile 
of  welcome.  Bulwer,  Night  and  Morning,  iv.  3. 

semisolid  (sem-i-sol'id),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  A  sur-  gei^end.inose  (sem-i-ten'di-nos),  o. 
face  composed  of  facets,  like  a,  geometrical  ^X^^^^^^,. 
solid,  but  not  closing  so  as  to  inclose  space. 

n.  a.  Half-solid, 
semisospire  (sem'i-s6-spir),  n.  [<  ML.  semnsu- 
spvriwm,  a.  v.]  In  medieval  musical  notation, 
same  as  eighth^ote  rest.  Also  semisuspirium. 
semi-sound  (sem'i-sound),  n.  [<  ME.  semtsoun; 
as  semi-  +  sound^.]  A  half-sound;  a  low  or 
broken  tone.     [Rare.] 

Softe  he  cougheth  with  a  semj/soun. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  611. 

semispata  (sem-i-spa'ta),  n.     [ML.,  also  semir- 
spatUum,  LL.  semispatha,  <  L.  semi-,  hail,  + 


I.  a. 


^  Approxi- 
mating to  the  astronomical  system  of  Tycho 
Brahe.     The  semxtuckmiMS  system  supposes  the  earth  to 


the  fl^re  of  a  half-sphere ;  hemispherical.         semitertian  (sem-i-ier  snau;.  «..  i.^i*  «..     x.  - 

lemispinaliS  (sem"i-8pi-na'lis),  n.;  pi.  semupi-    Partly  tertian  and  partly  quotidian,  applied  to    -^---^  ^--  ^s^^^^  ^^^-^  .evolve  around 
^^  *^— -  -       ""     (^Q.  mmculus).]     A  deep    intermittent  fevers.  -...'.  ,      .,     . 


gfl||lig"L^  ^  , , ,         __-_  ,,  _  _  „_ 

«oZ^j!  (jIzT"  "'TnL.  C^o.  rmismlus).]     A  deep  intermittent  fevers.  threaith,1andthe'other"primaryplanetBtorevolvearound 

muscular  laver  of  the  back,  in  the  vertebral        II.  n.  A  semitertian  fever.  ,  ™  .„„„    the  sun.  .       ,  .  ,.  ^         t        t 

.   Srvebenela  the  ooniple:f<is,splenius,  spina-  semitesseral  .(sem-i-tes'e-ral  ,  «•    E^i^^.*^f  semi-uncial  (sem-i-un>al),  a^nd  ».    I,  a.  In 

Is  dirsi  and  londssimSs.    It  consists  of  oblique  the  hemihedrism  characteristic  of  forms  of  the    paleography,  intermediate  between  unciaj  and 

faacicleg  extending  across  several  veri;ebr8B,  from  the  tesseral  or  isometric  system.  TviiTiiiamilBt  nr 

transverse  and  articular  processes  to  the  spinous  pro-        g^^itesseral  forms  [of  crystals].   Eiusye.  Brit.,  XVI.  355. 
cesses.    The  series  extend  m  man  from  the  lower  pan  oi  .  ,.,  .  ,  r     lii 

the  thoracic  to  the  uPPer  pari,  of  the  cem^^^^  Semitic  (se.^it'ik),_a.  and  n^[=  P. 


fiiMe  oflhe'baok  aSd  neck  respeetiveljjiTe  sometimes         g     Semitico  =  Pg.  It.  Semitico  (ef.  (J.  ^eroi*; 
distinguished  as  «mi?mna?i«  dorm  and  semtj^rwjMooBi.     'r°^_j.        g       SemiUsk),  <  mj.*SeniiU<m,  < 


distant  from  each  other. 


minuscule:  noting  a  method  of  writing  Latin 
and  Greek  characters  found  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  and  succeeding  centuries. 

Where  contracting  is  the  main  business,  it  is  not  weD 
to  write,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  uncial  or  semiuneial  let- 
ters, to  look  like  pig's  ribs. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  1.  20.     (Dames.) 

Scholia,  in  two  or  more  fine  semiuneial  hands,  are  fre- 
quent through  the  entire  book.       Classical  Bev.,  III.  18. 


semi-uncial 

II.  n.  One  of  the  characters  exhibiting  the 
transition  from  uncial  to  minuscule  writing. 

It  [Irish  script]  is  usaally  called  the  Irish  uncial  or  «em»- 
wnciai,  but  Its  connection  with  the  normal  uncial  script 
has  never  been  explained. 

Imao  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  r.  ii.  173. 

semlTitreous  (sem-i-vit're-us),  a.  Partially 
•vitreous;  having  more  or  less  of  a  vitreous 
structure :  a  term  used  in  describing  the  struc- 
ture of  various  minerals,  constituents  of  rocks, 
especially  of  volcanic  rocks.    See  vitreous. 

Wnely  vesicular  rhyolitic  rock  with  compact  semiMre- 
ous  green-grey  base.       Qvart,  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  XLVI.  74. 

semi-vitrification  (sem-i-vit"ri-fi-ka'shon),  n. 
1.  The  process  of  partly  vitrifying  anything, 
or  the  state  of  being  partly  vitrified. — 2.  A 
substance  or  mass  in  the  state  of  being  semi- 
vitrified,  or  partially  converted  into  glass. 

semi-vitrified  (sem-i-vit'ri-jHd),  a.  Half-vitri- 
fied, or  imperfectly  vitrified;  partially  converted 
into  glass. 

semivivef,  a.  [ME.  semmyf,  <  OP.  *senmif  =  It. 
semivwo,  <  L.  semwivus,  half-alive,  half-dead,  < 
semi-,  half,  +  mims,  alive,  living :  see  vivid.'] 
Half -alive;  half -dead. 

He  mygte  neither  steppe  ne  stonde  ne  stere  f ote  ne  handes, 
Ne  helpe  hym-aelf  sothely  for  semiuuf  he  semed. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviL  66. 

semivocal  (sem-i-vo'kal),  a.  [<  L.  semvoocaUs, 
half-sounding,  half-vobal,  as  a  noun  a  semi- 
vowel, <  semi-,  half,  -f-  vocalis,  vocal:  see  vo- 
cal, vowel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  semivowel; 
half -vocal ;  imperfectly  sounding. 

semivowel  (sem-i-vou'el),  n.  [<  F.  seminoyelle 
=  It.  semivocale,  <  L.  semiiiocaUs,  sc.  Utera 
(translating  Gr.  ^/li^tjvov,  sc.  aToix^lov),  semi- 
vowel: see  semivocal.]  A  half-vowel;  a  sound 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant ;  an  articulation  lying  near  the  line 
of  division  between  vowel  and  consonant,  and 
so  capable  of  being  used  with  either  value ;  also, 
the  sign  representing  such  a  sound.  The  name 
is  very  variously  applied  by  different  authorities ;  w  and  y 
are  oftenest  called  semivowels,  also  I  and  r,  and  some- 
times the  nasals  m  and  n. 

semi-weekly  (sem-i-wek'li),  a.  and  n.     I.  a. 
Made,  issued,  or  occurring  twice  a  week,  or  once 
every  half-week:  as,  a  semi^weekVy  tour  of  in- 
spection; a. 8emj-weei;2^  newspaper. 
II.  n.  A  journal  that  is  issued  twice  a  week. 

Semla  gum.    See  gvmfi, 

semlandt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sem- 
hlant. 

semly^t,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  seemly. 

semly^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  semble^. 

semmit  (sem'it),  n.  [Prob.  orig.  a  form  of  sam^ 
ite,  q.  v.]    An  undershirt.     [Scotch.] 

semnablef  (sem'na-bl),  a.  [A  corrupt  form  of 
semblable.]    Similar. 

"Erom  Berwiclc  to  Dover,  three  hundred  miles  over." 
That  is,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  SmmcMe 
the  Scripture  expression,  "From  Dan  to  Beersheba." 
FvUer,  Worthies,  Northumberland,  II.  542.    (Davfw.) 

senmopithece  (sem"n9-pi-thes'),  n.  [<  Semno- 
pithecus.]  One  of  the  so-called  sacred  monkeys, 
as  the  entellus  or  hanuman ;  any  member  of  me 


Semnopithecidse  (sem''nd-pi-the'si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Semnopithecus  +'  ■4dee.]  The  Semno- 
pitheeinse  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  family. 

Semnopithecinee  (sem-no-pith-f-si'ne),  n.  fl. 
[Nil.,  <  Semnopithecus  +'-i»».]"  A  subfamily 
of  catarrhine  monkeys.  The  stomach  is  complex  and 
sacculated,  with  a  dilated  cardiac  and  elongated  pyloric 
aperture ;  there  are  no  cheek-pouches  and  no  vermiform  ap- 
pendix of  the  colon ;  the  limbs  and  tail  are  long ;  the  ster- 
num is  narrow ;  the  third  lower  molar  tooth  is  flve-tuber- 
culate ;  and  ischial  callosities  are  present.  It  Includes 
many  ^ge  monkeys,  most  nearly  approaching  the  apes  of 
the  family  Simiidse.  The  leading  genera,  besides  Semno- 
pUAecua, exe Namli»,Colo}m>, aaiOuereza.  Thesemonkeys 
are  found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  They  date  back  to  the  Mio- 
cene. Also  called  Colobinm.  See  cuts  under  enteUus, 
guereza,  and  Nasaiis. 

semnopithecine  (sem-no-pith'e-sin),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Semnopithednee ; 
senmopitheooid. 

II.  n.  A  monkey  of  the  subfamily  Semmopi- 
thecus;  a  semnopithecoid. 

semnopithecoid  (sem''''no-pi-the'koid),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  semnopitTieoine. 

Semnopithecus  (sem''no-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NIi., 
<  Gr.  ae/iv6g,  revered,  honored,  sacred  (<  aifiea- 
6ai,  revere),  -1-  wiBriicog,  an  ape.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Semnopifheoinse,  the  so-called  sacred  mon- 
keys of  Asia,  having  a  thumb,  and  not  found 
in  Africa.  (Compare  Cotofttts.)  Numerous  species 
Inhabit  wooded  portions  of  the  Oriental  region,  from  the 
Himalayas  southward,  and  extend  into  Borneo  and  Java. 
They  are  of  large  size  and  slender-bodied,  with  long  limbs 
and  tail  and  often  handsome  coloration.   The  best-known 
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is  the  hanuman,  or  sacred  monkey  of  the  Hindus,  S.  enUl- 
lua.  One  species,  S.  roxdlana,  inhabits  Tibet,  See  cut 
under  enteUus. 

semola  (sem'o-ia),  n.  [=  F.  semoule,  OF.  semole 
=  Sp.  simola  =  Pg.  semola,  fine  flour,  <  It.  semo- 
la, bran,  <  L.  simila,  fine  wheaten  flour;  cf. 
ML.  simella,  wheaten  bread ;  Gr.  ae/iida^i,  fine 
wheaten  flour.  Cf .  OHG.  semala,  simila,  fine 
wheat,  flour,  bread,  MHG.  semel,  semele,  simel, 
G.  seuTnel  (>  Sw.  semla),  wheaten  bread,  a  roU; 
appar.  an  independent  word,  <  OHG.  semon, 
eat  (but  influenced  by  the  L.  word).]  Same 
as  semoUna. 

semolina,  semolino  (sem-o-le'na,  -no),  n.  [< 
It.  semolino,  grits,  a  paste  for  soups,  etc.,  small 
seed,  dim.  of  semola,  bran :  see  semola.]  The 
large  hard  grains  retained  in  the  bolting-ma- 
chine after  the  fineflour  has  been  passed  through 
it.  It  is  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  and  is  often  made 
intentionally  in  considerable  quantities,  being  a  favorite 
food  in  France,  and  to  some  extent  used  in  Great  Britain 
for  making  puddings.  Also  called  mamna-croup.  Com- 
pare  Olyceria. 

Semostomse  (se-mos'to-me),  n.  pi.  [NL,,  fern, 
pi.  of  semostomus :  see'semostomoiis,]  A  subor- 
der of  Discomsdusse,  containing  ordinary  jelly- 
fishes  or  sea-jellies  with  the  parts  in  fours  and 
eights,  having  four  genital  pouches  arranged 
about  the  single  centric  mouth,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  long  arm-like  (or  flag-like)  processes. 
The  families  PdagUda,  CyaneMss,  aadAwdiidiB  illustrate 
this  group,  which  is  also  called  Monogtomea.  The  name 
would  be  preferably  written  Semectottomata  or  Semiosto- 
mata.    See  cuts  under  Awelia  and  Cyanea. 

semostomous  (se-mos'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  se- 
mostomus,  <  Gr.'  aijua,  sign,  mark,  +  ardfia, 
mouth.]  Having  long  oral  processes,  as  a 
jellyfish;  pertaimng  to  the  Semostomse,  or  hav- 
ing their  diaracters. 

semotedt  (sf-mo'ted),  a.  [<  L.  semotus,  pp.  of 
semovere,  move  apart,  separate  (<  se-,  apart,  + 
movere,  move :  see  move),  +  -ed^.]  Separated ; 
removed;  remote. 

Is  it  enough  if  I  pray  with  my  mind,  the  heart  being  se- 
moted  from  mundane  affairs  and  worldly  businesses? 

Becon,  Works,  p.  136.    (BaUiwell.) 

Semotilus  (sf-mot'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
1820),  <  Gr.  'oTJija,  a  mark,  +  irrOMv,  feather, 
wing  (with  ref.  to  the  dorsal  fin).]  An  Ameri- 
can genus  of  leuciscine  fishes.  The  species  are 
variously  known  as  cAiift  and  dace.  S.  eorporalii  is  the 
homed  chub  or  dace,  10  inches  long,  aboundingfrom  New 
England  to  Missouri  and  Georgia.  S.  bUUanrig  is  the  fall- 
fish  or  silver  chub,  the  largest  of  the  Cyprinidss  in  the  re- 
gions it  inhabits — east  of  the  Alleghanies  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia,  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches ; 
the  lioloration  is  brilliant  steel-blue  above,  silvery  on  the 
sides  and  belly;  in  the  spring  the  males  have  the  belly 
and  lower  fins  rosy  or  crimson. 

semper  idem  (sem'p6r  i'dem).  [L. :  semper 
(>Pr.  OP.  sempre),  always,  ever  (<  sem-,  sim-, 
in  semel,  once,  simul,  at  once,  E.  same,  etc.,  -1- 
-per,  akin  to  j)er,  through :  seeder-);  idem,ijh6 
same :  see  identic.]    Always  the  same. 

sempervirent  (sem-p6r-vi'rent),  a.  [<  L.  sem- 
per,  always,  +  viren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  virere,  be 
green  or  verdant:  see  virid.]  Always  green 
or  fresh;  evergreen. 

sempervive  (sem'p6r-viv),  n.  [<  OF.sempervioe, 
<  L.  semperviva,  sempervivmn,  fern,  or  neut.  or 
sempervimus,  ever-living,  <  semper,  always,  -1- 
vi/vus,  living,  <  vivere,  live.]  The  houseleek. 
See  Sempermmum. 

The  greater  aemper-mve  .  .  .  will  put  out  branches  two 
or  three  years ;  but  .  .  .  they  wrap  the  root  in  a  cloth 
besmeared  with  oil,  and  renew  it  once  in  half  a  year. 

Bacon,  Nat,  Hist.,  §  29. 

Sempervivmn  (sem-p6r--ri'vum),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
nseus,  1737),  <  L.  sempenmum,  also  semperviva, 
in  full  semperviva  herba,  houseleek,  ut.  the 
'  ever-living  plant '  (tr.  Gr.  adt^umi),  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  evergreen  and  of  great  vitality ;  neut. 
or  fem.  of  sempervimiis,  ever-living:  see  semper- 
vive.] A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Crassulaeese.  it  is  characterized  by  fiowers  with 
numerous  or  more  than  five  calyx-lobes,  as  many  acute 
narrow  petals,  which  are  entirely  separate  or  united  only 
at  the  base,  usually  twice  as  many  stamens,  and  as  many 
carpels  as  petals,  &ie  fruit  consisting  of  many-seeded  folli- 
cles. There  are  about  60  species,  naraves  especially  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  also  extending  to  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries,  into  Asia  Minor  and  the  western  Himalayas, 
and  into  Africa  In  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  The][  are  plants 
of  peculiarly  fleshy  habit,  in  some  species  with  a  leaf- 
bearing  stem,  but  in  most  stemless  and  consisting  of  a 
rosette  of  short  and  broad  alternate  fleshy  and  commonly 
revolute  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  red,  green,  yellow, 
or  purple,  and  borne  in  panicled  and  commonly  compactly 
flowered  cymes.  They  are  remarkable,  like  the  related 
Sedvm,  for  tenacity  of  life:  5.  cseeintosmn  is  said  to  have 
grown  when  planted  after  being  for  eighteen  months 
pressed  in  a  herbarium.  Those  with  shrubby  stems  have 
yellow  or  rarely  white  flowers,  are  all  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  are  cultivated  under  glass,  and  show  many  di- 
vergences from  the  typical  structure— some,  as  the  sub- 
genus Oreenovia,  having  as  many  as  thirty-two  petals.  The 
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best-known  species  of  outdoor  cultivation  are  S.  glolife- 
rum  (see  henr^md-cMokem)  and  S.  teetorum,  (the  houseleek). 
The  latter  is  in  England  a  familiar  plant,  with  such  old 
names  as  homeu/ort,  buUock's-eye,  imbreke,  joubatb,  etc. 
See  houteUek,  hmueleek-tree. 
sempiternt  (sem'pi-t6m),  a.  [<  MB.  sempiterne, 
<  OF.  sempiterne  ==  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sempitemo,  <  L. 
sempiternits,  everlastmgj  <  sempi-,  for  semper, 
always,  -I-  -ternus,  as  m  seviternus,  seternus, 
etem,  eternal.]    Everlasting. 

To  fle  fro  synne  and  derk  fire  eempUeme. 

PcUladim,  Husbondrie  (E,  E,  T.  S.},  p.  186. 

The  god  whose  .  .  .  beinge  is  sempiterne. 

Oower,  Oonf,  Amant,,  vli. 

sempiternal  (sem-pi-t6r'nal),  a.  [<  ME.  sempi- 
ternal, <  OP.  (and  P.)  sempiternel,  <  ML.  sempi- 
temaUs  (in  adv.  sempiternaliter);  as  sempitern 
+  -al.]  Eternal;  everlasting;  endless;  having 
no  end. 

As  thou  art  cyte  of  God,  &  tempitemaZ  throne. 
Here  now,  blessyd  lady,  my  wofulle  mone. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  82. 
The5emj»'tenui22,Immortall,Omnipotent,Inui8ible,and 
the  most  consummate  and  absolute  Deltie. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p,  90. 
All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source 
Of  light  divine,  Cowper,  Tasli:,  ii.  499. 

sempitemity  (sem-pi-t6r'ni-ti),  n.  [<  LL. 
sempitermita(t-)s,  <  L.  sempiternus,  everlasting: 
see  sempitern.]  Duration  without  end;  end- 
less duration;  perpetuity. 

The  future  eternity  or  sempitemity  of  the  world. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig,  of  Mankind,  p,  94, 

sempitemizet  (sem-pi-t6r'niz),  V.  t.  [<  sempi- 
tern +  -ize.]    To  perpetuate. 

Nature,  nevertheless,  did  not  after  that  manner  provide 
for  the  sempit£missing  of  the  human  race,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, created  man  naked,  tender,  and  frail, 

Urquhart,  tr,  of  Babelals,  lit  8, 

sempitemoust  (sem-pi-t6r'nus),  a.  [<  L.  «em- 
jjjferraj««,  everlasting:  see  sempitern.]'  Sempi- 
ternal. 

A  sempitemoua  crone  and  old  hag  was  picking  up  and 
gathering  some  sticks  in  the  said  forest. 

Urguhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  11. 16. 

sempiternumf  (sem-pi-t6r'num),  n.  [<  L.  sempi- 
temum,  neut.  of  sempiternus,  everlasting:  see 
sempitern.  ]  A  stuff  formerly  in  use  in  England, 
named  from  its  durability.  It  is  described  as 
a  twilled  woolen  material  used  for  garments. 
Draper's  Diet. 

semple  (sem'pl),  a.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  simple. 

sempllce(sem'ple-che),o.  [1^.,  =  %.  simple.]  In 
music,  simple ;  unaffected :  noting  passages  to 
be  rendered  without  embellishments  or  rhyth- 
mic liberties. 

sempre  (sem'pre),  ada.  [It.,  <  L,  semper,  al- 
ways :  see  semper  idem,.]  In  music,  in  the  same 
style  throughout;  similarly:  used  with  some 
other  direction,  to  prevent  this  from  being  for- 
gotten, or  its  force  suspended :  as,  sempre  piano, 
softly  throughout.    Compare  simile. 

sempstert,  n.    See  seamster. 

sempstress,  n.    See  seamstress. 

semseyite  (sem'si-it),  n.  [Named  after  A.  von 
Semsey.]  A  sulphid  of  antimony  and  lead, 
near  jamesonite  in  composition,  occurring  in 
monoclinic  crystals  of  a  gray  color  and  me- 
tallic luster:  it  is  found  at  PelsQ-Bdnya  in 
Hungary. 

semstert)  n.    See  seamster. 

semuncia  (se-mun'shi-a), «.;  pi.  semundse  (-e). 
[L.,<  semi-,  half,  +  uncm,  a  twelfth  part,  an 
ounce:  see  ounce^.]  A  small  Boman  coin  of 
the  weight  of  four  drachmas,  being  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  Boman  pound. 

semuncial  (se-mim'shial),  a.  [<  semuncia  + 
-al.]    Belonging  to  or  based  on  the  semuncia. 

Small  bronze  pieces  belonging  to  the  Semuncial  system, 
B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  43. 

sen^t,  <idv.  and  cai^.  A  Middle  English  variant 
of  sine^. 

sen^  (sen),  n.  [Jap.]  A  Japanese  copper  or 
bronze  coin,  equal  to  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  yen  or  dollar ;  a  Japanese  cent.    One-  and 
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two-sen  copper  pieces  and  five-,  ten-,  twenty-, 
and  fifty-sen  silver  pieces  are  in  circulation. 

Ben.3  or  Sen.^    An  abbreviation  of  senior. 

senal  (se-nyal'),  n.  [Sp.,  a  mark,  landmark,  = 
E.  signal:  see  signal.}  In  parts  of  the  United 
States  acquired  from  Mexico,  a  landmark. 

senarius  (se-na'ri-us),  ».;  pi.  senarii  (-i).  [L., 
BO.  versus,  a  verse  of  six  feet:  see  senary.']  In 
Lat.  pros.,  a  verse  of  six  feet;  especially,  an 
iambic  trimeter. 

senarmontite  (se-nar'mont-it),  n.  [Named 
after  H.  H.  de  Senarmoni  {180S-62),  a  French 
mineralogist  and  physicist.]  Native  antimony 
trioxid  (SbgOs),  occurring  in  isometric  octahe- 
drons, also  massive :  it  is  colorless  or  grayish, 
of  a  resinous  to  subadamantine  luster. 

senary  (sen'a-ri),  a.  [=  P.  senaire  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  senario,  <  L.  senarius,  consisting  of  six  each, 
<  seni,  six  each,  <  sex  =  E.  six:  see  six.]  Of 
six ;  belonging  to  six ;  containing  six.    Bailey. 

senate  (sen'at),  n.  [<  ME.  senat,  <  OF.  senat, 
also  send,  F.  sdnat  =  Pr.  senet  =  Sp.  Pg.  senado 
=  It.  senato  =  D.  senaat  =  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  senat,  < 
L.  senatus,  council  of  elders,  a  senate,  <  senex 
(sen-),  old,  an  old  man  (compar.  senior,  old- 
er; senium,  old  age),  =  Skt.  sana  =  Gr.  evoQ,  old, 
=  Goth,  sineigs,  old  (superl.  sinista,  eldest), 
=  Lith.  senas  =  W.  hen  =  Ir.  Gael,  sean,  old. 
From  the  same  L.  adj.  senex  (sen-)  are  ult.  E. 
senile,  senior,  signor,  seignior,  etc.,  sir,  sire,  sir- 
rah, etc. ;  and  the  same  element  exists  in  sene- 
schal, q.  v.]  1 .  An  assembly  or  council  of  citi- 
zens invested  with  a  share  in  the  government  of 
a  state.  Especially— (a)  In  ancient  Rome,  a  body  of 
citizens  appointed  or  elected  from  among  the  patricians, 
and  later  from  among  rich  plebeians  also,  or  taking  seats 
by  virtue  of  holding  or  of  having  held  certain  high  offices 
of  state.  Originally  the  senate  had  supreme  authority  in 
religious  matters,  much  legislative  and  judicial  power, 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  etc.  At  the  close  of 
the  republic,  however,  and  under  the  empire,  the  author- 
ity of  the  senate  was  little  more  than  nominal  apart  from 
certain  administrative  functions,  chiefly  fiscal,  and  from  its 
sittings  as  a  high  court  of  justice  and  as  an  appellate  tri- 
bunal. The  original  senate  of  the  patricians  numbered 
100 ;  after  the  adjunction  of  the  tribes  Titles  or  Sabines 
and  Luceres,  the  number  became  300,  and  remained  at 
this  figure  for  several  centuries,  with  the  exception  of 
flome  temporary  changes,  until  the  supremacy  of  Sulla. 
Julius  Ctesar  made  the  number  900,  and  after  his  death  it 
became  over  1,000,  but  was  reduced  to  600  by  Augustus, 
and  varied  under  subsequent  emperors.  •  (6)  The  upper  or 
less  numerous  branch  of  a  legislature  in  various  countries, 
as  in  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  in  aU  the  sepa^ 
rate  States  of  the  Union.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  two  senators  from  each  State,  and  numbers  (in 
1902)  90  members,  A  senator  must  he  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  country,  and  a  resident 
of  the  State  from  which  he  is  chosen.  Senators  are  elected 
by  the  State  legislatures,  and  sit  for  six  years,  but  the  terms 
of  office  are  so  arranged  that  one  third  of  the  members  retire 
every  two  years.  In  addition  to  its  legislative  functions,  the 
Senate  has  power  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations  and  trea- 
ties made  by  the  President,  and  also  tries  impeachments. 
The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  is  the  president  of 
the  Senate ;  in  his  absence  a  senator  is  chosen  president 
pro  tempore.  The  upper  house  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
is  also  called  the  Senate ;  its  81  members  are  appointed 
by  the  crown  for  life.  Hence — (c)  In  general,  a  legislative 
body ;  a  state  council ;  the  legislative  department  of  a 
government. 

I  am  with-owte  deflence  dampned  to  prosoripoion  and 
to  the  d«th  for  the  studie  and  bowntes  that  I  haue  doon 
to  the  eenat.    Chaucer,  Boethius(ed.  Furnivall),  1.  prose  4. 

2.  In  an  extended  use,  a  body  of  venerable  or 
distinguished  persons. 

There  sate  on  many  a  sapphire  tbrone 
The  great  who  had  departed  from  manldnd, 
A  mighty  senate.       Shelley,  Bevolt  of  Islam,  i.  M. 

3.  (a)  The  governing  body  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  of  some  other  institutions 
of  learning. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  University  is  called  the  Sen- 
<ite,  and  the  place  in  which  it  assembles  is  called  the 
Senate-House.  The  Chancellor,  Vioe-Chanoellor,  Doctors 
of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  Science,  and  Letters,  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity,  and  Masters  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Surgery, 
having  their  names  upon  the  University  Eegisiier,  have 
votes  in  this  assembly. 

Cambridge  University  Calendar /or  1889,  p.  1. 

(h)  In  certain  American  colleges,  where  the 
students  take  part  in  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  disciplining  and  advisory  body  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  faculty  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  students Courtesv  of  the  senate. 

See  courtesy.—  Prince  of  the  senate.  See  princeps  sena- 
tus, under  princeps. 

senate-cnaiAber   (sen'at-cha,m"'b6r),   n.    A 

chamber  or  hall  in  which  a  senate  assembles. 

senate-house   (sen'at-hous),   n.     A  house  in 

which  a  senate  meets,  or  a  place  of  public 

council. 

Sic  The  people  do  admit  you,  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 
Cor.  Wberel  at  the  senate-house  f 

Shah.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  158. 
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senator  (sen'a-tor),  n.     [<  MB.  senatow,  sena- 
tur,  <  OF.  senatour,  F.  s4nateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  sena- 
dor  =  It.  senatore  =  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  senator,  < 
L.  senator,  a  senator,  <  senex  («era-),  old,  an  old 
man:  see  senate.']     1.  A  member  of  a  senate. 
(See  senate,  1.)  In  Scotland  the  lords  of  session 
are  called  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 
But  God  wot,  quod  thip  senatour  also, 
So  vertuous  a  lyvere  in  my  lyf 
Ne  saugh  I  never. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  L  925. 
The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  sematars. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  280. 

2.  Id.  old  Eng.  law,  a  member  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil; a  king's  councilor.     Burrill. 

senatorial  (sen-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [=  F.  senatorial 
=  D.  senatoriadl;  as  <"L.  senatorvus,  pertain- 
ing to  a  senator  (<  senator,  a  senator:  see  sena- 
tor), -I-  -al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  senate 
or  senators;  appropriate  to  a  senator;  consist- 
ing of  senators :  as,  a  senatorial  robe ;  senatorial 
eloquence. 

Go  on,  brave  youths,  till  in  some  future  age 
Whips  shall  become  the  semiMrial  badge. 

T.  Warton,  Newmarket  (1761). 

3.  [cap.]  Entitled  to  elect  a  Senator:  as,  a 
Senatorial  diKbAat.  [U.S.] — 3.  Controlled  by 
a  senate.     [Rare.] 

The  other  [Roman]  provinces,  however,  remained  sena- 
torial, their  affairs  directed  by  the  Senate's  decrees,  their 
pro-consuls  or  propraetors  appointed  by  the  Senate,  as  of 
old-  W.  Wilson,  State,  §  167. 

senatorially  (sen-a-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  a  sena- 
torial manner;  in  a  way  appropriate  to  or  be- 
coming a  senator;  with  dignity  or  solemnity. 

The  mother  was  cheerful ;  the  father  senatorially  grave. 
A.  Drummond,  Travels,  p.  17. 

senatorian  (sen-a-to'ri-an),  a.     [=  F.  s4nato- 
rien;  as  L.  senatorius,  pertaining  to  a  senator: 
see  senator.]    Same  as  senatorial. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means  support  the  sinking  land. 

Johnson,  Imit.  of  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

senatorioust  (sen-a-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  senato- 
rius, pertaining  to  a  senator,  <  senator,  a  sena- 
tor :  see  senator.]    Senatorial.    Imp.  Diet. 

senatorship  (sen'a-tor-ship),  n.  [<  senator  -I- 
-ship.]    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  senator. 

senatoryt  (sen'a-to-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  *senatorium, 
a  place  of  meeting  of  senators,  neut.  of  L.  sena- 
torius, of  senators :  see  senatorial.]    A  senate. 

As  for  the  commens  vniuersally, 
And  a  greate  parte  of  the  senatory 
Were  of  the  same  intencion. 
Soy  and  Barlow,  Rede  me  and  be  nott  Wrothe,  p.  40. 

i(Davies.) 

senatus  (sf-na'tus), ».  [L.:  see  senate.]  A  sen- 
ate ;  also,  a  governing  body  in  certain  universi- 
ties.— Senatus  academlcus,  one  of  the  governing  bod- 
ies in  Scotch  universities,  consisting  of  the  principal  and 
professors,  and  charged  with  the  superintendence  and 
regulation  of  discipline,  the  administration  of  the  univer- 
sity property  and  revenues  (subject  to  the  control  and 
review  of  the  university  court),  and  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees through  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor.— Sena- 
tus consultum,  a  decree  of  the  ancient  Roman  senate, 
pronounced  on  some  question  or  point  of  law. 

senatusconsult  (se-na'tus-kon-sulf),  «•  [<  L- 
senatusconsultum,  prop,  two  words,  senatus  con- 
sultum, a  decree  of  the  senate :  senatus,  gen.  of 
senatus,  senate  (see  senate) ;  consultum,  a  de- 
cree: see  consult,  n.]    A  senatus  consultum. 

It  was  the  senatuxconsults  that  were  the  principal  statu- 
tory factors  of  what  was  called  by  both  emperors  aud  ju- 
rists the  jus  novum.  Eneyc.  Brit,  XX.  704. 

sencei,  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.    An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  of  since. 
sence^t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sensed  and  of 
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sencelessti  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  senseless. 

senchti  i>-  *•  [<  ME.  senchen,  <  AS.  sencan,  cause 
to  sink,  causal  of  sincan,  sink:  see  sink.]  To 
cause  to  sink. 

senciont,  n.  [ME.,  also  senchion,  <  OF.  (andF.) 
senegon  =  Olt.  seneccione,  senezone,  <  L.  sene- 
cio(n-),  groundsel:  see  Senedo.]    Groundsel. 

For  to  take  fysche  with  thy  handyi.— Take  groundis 
walle,  that  ys  senchion,  and  hold  yt  yn  thi  handes,  yn  the 
water,  and  all  fysche  wylle  gaddar  theretoo. 

Seliq.  Antiq.,  I.  824.    (EiUhwell.) 

send  (send),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sent,  ppr.  sending. 
[<  ME.  senden  (pret.semiie,  sente,  pp.  send,  sent), 
<  AS.  sendan  (pret.  sende,  pp.  sended)  =  OS. 
sendian  =  OFries.  senda.sanda,  seinda  =  MD. 
senden,  D.  zenden  =  MLG.  senden  =  OHG.  san- 
tan,  sentan,  MHG.  senden,  senten,  G.  senden  = 
Icel.  senda  =  Sw.  sanda  =  Dan.  sende  =  Goth. 
sandjan,  send,  lit. '  make  to  go'  (associated  with 


send 

the  noun,  AS.  sand,  etc.,  a  sending,  message, 
embassy:  seesand^),  eausalof  AS.  asif  "smdtm 
=  Goth.  *sinthan  (pret.  santh),go,  travel,  = 
OHG.  sinnan  (for  *sindau),  MH(?.  sinnen,  go, 
go  forth,  G.  sinnen  (pret.  sanu),  go  over  in  the 
mind,  review,  reflect  upon  (cf.  L.  sentire,  feel, 
perceive:  see  scent,  sentient,sense^) ;  hence  Goth. 
sinfh,  a  time,  =  AS.  sith  (for  "sinth),  ME.  sithe, 
a  journey,  time:  see  sithe^.  Cf.  OLith.  suntu, 
I  send.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass 
from  one  place  to  another;  despatch:  as,  to 
send  a  messenger. 

The  Citizens  finding  him  [Jack  Cade]  to  grow  every  Day 
more  insolent  than  other,  they  sent  to  the  Lord  Scales  for 
Assistance,  who  sendeth  Matthew  Gout,  an  old  Soldier,  to 
them,  with  some  Forces  and  Furniture  out  of  the  Tower. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  191. 
God  .  .  . 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vli.  572. 

2.  To  procure  the  going,  carrying,  transmis- 
sion, etc.,  of;  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  trans- 
mitted; forward:  as,  to  se»(?  one's  compliments 
or  a  present ;  to  send  tidings. 

And  he  wrote  in  King  Ahasuerus'  name,  .  .  .  and  sent 
letters  by  posts  on  horseback.  Esther  viii.  10. 

Dr.  M sent  him  [Molifere]  word  he  would  come  to  him 

upon  two  conditions.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  173. 

To  your  prayer  she  sends  you  this  reply. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

3.  To  impel;  propel;  throw;  cast;  hurl:  as, 
a  gun  that  sends  a  ball  2,000  yards. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  trembling  dart, 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  6. 
There  is  a  physical  excitation  or  disturbance  which  is 
sent  along  two  different  nerves,  and  wliich  produces  two 
different  disturbances  in  the  brain. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  41. 

4.  To  directtogoand  act;  appoint;  authorize. 
I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran. 

Jer.  xxiiL  21. 

5.  To  cause  to  come;  dispense;  deal  out; 
bestow;  inflict. 

God  send  them  more  knowledge  and  charity. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  343. 
He  .  .  .  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

Mat.  V.  46. 
Great  numbers  regard  diseases  as  things  that  come  arbi- 
trarily, or  are  sent  by  Divine  Providence  as  judgments  or 
punisliments  for  sins. 

Mwdey  and  Yowmans,  Physiol.,  g  369. 

6.  To  cause  to  be ;  grant.      [Obs.  or  archaic] 
God  smd  him  well  I  ShaJc.,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 190. 

Send  her  victorious, 
Happy  and  Glorious. 

R.  Carey,  God  save  the  Queen. 
God  keep  you  all.  Gentlemen ;  and  send  you  meet,  this 
day,  with  another  Bitch-otter. 

J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  61. 

7.  To  turn ;  drive. 

He  had  married  a  worthless  girl,  who  robbed  him  of  all 
he  possessed,  and  then  ran  away ;  this  sent  him  mad,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  died. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  45. 

8.  To  cause  to  go  forward  doing  an  act  in- 
dicated by  a  verb  in  the  present  participle :  as, 
to  send  one  packing. 

His  son  .  .  .  flung  him  out  into  the  open  air  with  a  vio- 
lence which  s€7it  him  staggering  several  yards. 

',  Warren,  Now  and  Then,  i. 

The  royal  troops  insta;ntly  fired  such  a  volley  of  musketry 
as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all  directions.  lUaca/ulay. 
To  be  sent  up  Salt  Eiver.  See  Salt  River.— to  send 
about  one's  business.  See  bus.ness.—taa&ToA  down, 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  send  away  from  the  univer- 
sity for  a  period,  by  way  of  punishment.— To  send  forUl 
or  out.  (a)  To  produce ;  to  put  or  bring  forth :  as,  a  tree 
sends  forth  branches.  (6)  To  emit :  as,  flowers  send  fmth 
fragrance.— To  send  OWlS  to  Athens.  See  oioii.— To 
send  salaam.  See  salaam. — To  send  to  Coventry,  to 
send  to  an  imaginary  place  of  social  banishment;  exclude 
from  society ;  treat  with  conspicuous  neglect  or  contempt, 
on  account  of  offensive  or  objectionable  conduct;  ostra- 
cize socially ;  cut :  originally  a  military  phrase  implying 
exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  mess.  The  reason  tor 
this  use  of  the  name  Coventry  is  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  skilful  artisan,  who  in  a  given  time  can  do  more 
than  his  fellows,  but  who  dares  nof>  do  it  because  he 
would  be  sent  to  Coventry  by  them,  and  who  consequently 
cannot  reap  the  benefit  of  his  superior  powers. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  248. 

To  send  to  prentice.  See  prenUce.-  To  send  to  the 
right-about.  Seeri3At-o6oMt.— Tosendup.  (a)Naut., 
tohoist(a  mast  or  yard)  into  its  place  aloft  on  shipboard. 
(6)  To  convict  of  crime  and  imprison.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.) 

Some  of  them  seem  rather  proud  of  the  number  of 
times  they  have  been  "sent  up." 

Scribner's  Mag.,  VIIL  619. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  despatch  a  missive,  mes- 
sage, or  messenger ;  despatch  an  agent  for  some 
purpose. 

See  ye  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take 
away  mine  head?  2  Ei.  vi.  32. 
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So  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend, 
But  some  they  visit,  and  to  some  they  tend. 

Drydm,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  336. 
The  Cashlf  sent  to  me  to  come  to  him,  and  I  presented 
Jmi  with  the  liquor  I  hrought  for  him,  and  sat  with  him 
lor  some  tune.  Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  Eas^  I.  66. 
2.  Naut.,  to  pitch  or  plimge  precipitately  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  [in  this  nautical  use  partly 
differentiated,  with  former  variant  sand,  and  with  preterit 
sended.]  *^ 

She  sajwfe  or  sends,  when  the  ship's  head  or  stern  faUs 
deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

J.  H.  Moore,  Practical  Navigator  (13th  ed.,  1798),  p.  286. 

She  sended  forth  heavUy  and  sickly  on  the  long  swell. 
She  never  rose  to  the  opposite  heave  of  the  sea  again. 

if.  Scott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  ii. 
To  Bend  for,  to  request  or  require  by  message  to  come 
or  be  brought :  as,  to  send  /or  a  physician ;  to  send  for  a 
coach. 

Let  not  my  lord  be  amused.    For  to  this  end 
Was  I  by  CBBsar  sent  for  to  the  isle. 

B.  Jomon,  Sejanus,  v.  6. 
I  was  civilly  received  in  a  good  private  house,  and  sent 
out /or  every  thing  I  wanted,  there  being  no  inn. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  ii.  201. 
Next  day  the  Queen  tried  the  plan  which  the  Whigs 

had  for  some  time  cherished,  and  sent  for  Lord  L . 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVIL  537. 
send  (send),  n.  [<  MB.  send,  a  variant,  con- 
formed to  the  verb,  of  sand,  sond:  see  scmd^. 
In  mod.  use  directly  <  send, «.]  It.  That  which 
is  or  has  been  sent;  a  missive  or  message. — 
2.  A  messenger;  speciflcally,  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  one  of  the  messengers  sent  for  the 
bride  at  a  wedding. 

It 's  nae  time  for  brides  to  lye  in  bed 

When  the  bridegroom's  send 's  in  town. 
There  are  four-and-twenty  noble  lords 
A'  lighted  on  the  green. 
Sieeet  WfUie  and  Fair  MaUry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  334). 
He  and  Eob  set  off  in  the  character  of  "Sen's"  to  Sarnie 
Pikshule's,  duly  to  inquire  if  there  was  a  bride  there. 

W.  Alexander,  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,  xxxix. 

3t.  That  which  is  given,  bestowed,  or  awarded; 
a  gift;  a  present. 

Thurgh  giftes  of  our  goddys,  that  vs  grace  leuys. 
We  most  suffer  all  hor  senndes,  &  soberly  take. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3330. 
Ye're  bidden  send  your  love  a  send. 
For  he  has  sent  you  twa. 
Tlie  Jolly  Goshawk  (Child's  Ballads,  in.  286). 

4.  The  impulse  of  a  wave  or  v^aves  by  which  a 
ship  is  carried  bodily. 

The  Hay  Mower  sailed  from  the  harbor,  .  .  , 
Borne  on  the  send  of  the  sea. 

Longf^ioWf  Miles  Standish,  v. 

5.  Same  as  scend. 

sendablet,  a.  [MB.  senddbyUe;  <  send  +  -able.'] 
That  may  be  sent.     Cath.  Ang.,  p.  329. 

sendal  (sen'dal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  sendall, 
sendell,  cendaV,  cendell,  synaale,  sometimes  san- 
dal; <  ME.  sendel,  senaal,  sendale,  sendaUe,  sen- 
dell, cendel,  <  OP.  sendal,  cendal  =  Sp.  Pg.  cen- 
dal  =  It.  sendalo,  zendado,  "  a  kind  of  fine  thin 
silken  stuffe,  called  taffeta,  sarcenett,  or  sen- 
dall" (Plorio)  (>  Turk,  sandal,  brocade),  <  ML. 
*sendalum,  cendalvm,  sendal,  also  cimdadus,  oin- 
datus,  cmdatum,  sendatum,  etc.,  equiv.  to  Gx. 
mvdiiv,  fine  linen:  see  smdon."]  A  silken  ma- 
terial used  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies for  rich  dresses,  flags,  pennons,  etc. ;  also, 
a  piece  of  this  material,  it  was  apparently  of  two 
kinds ;  the  first  a  thin  silk,  like  sarsenet,  used  for  linings, 
flags,  etc. ;  the  other  much  heavier  and  used  for  cere- 
monial vestments  and  the  like. 

loseph  Ab  Arimathla  asked  of  Pylate  the  bodye  of  our 
Lorde  and  leyde  it  in  a  clene  Sendell,  and  put  it  in  a  Se- 
pulcre  that  no  man  had  ben  buryed  in. 

Joseph  qf  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33. 
In  sangwin  and  in  pers  he  clad  was  al. 
Lined  with  tafiata  and  with  sendal. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  440. 

Sendale  .  .  .  was  a  thynne  stuffe  lyke  sarcenett,  .  .  . 
but  coarser  and  narrower  than  the  sarcenett  now  ys,  as 
myselfe  can  remember. 

Thynne,  Anim.  on  Speght's  Chaucer  (1698).    (fairhtit.) 
Thy  smock  of  silk  both  fine  and  white. 
With  gold  embroider'd  gorgeously. 
Thy  petticoat  of  sendaU  right, 
And  this  I  bought  thee  gladly. 
Oreen^eeves  (Ellis's  Specimens,  HI.  328).    (Nares.) 
Sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sendal, 
Such  as  gleam  in  ancient  lore. 

Iiongfdlow,  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

sender  (sen'der),  n.     [<  ME.  sendere;  <  send  + 
-eri.]     1.  One  who  sends. 
Sxe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 
K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  2.  299. 

2.  In  telegraphy  and  telephony,  the  Instrument 
by  means  of  which  a  message  is  transmitted,  as 
distinguished  from  the  receiver  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line ;  also,  the  person  transmitting.  See 
curt-sender. 
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sending  (sen'ding;,  n.  [<  MB.  smdynge  (= 
MH(3-.  G.  sendtmge,  a.  sendung);  verbal  n.  of 
send,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  causing  to  go  forward; 
despatching. —  2.  Naut.,  pitching  bodUy  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  as  a  ship. 
send-off  (send'Sf),  n.  A  start,  as  on  a  journey 
or  career  of  any  kind,  or  a  demonstration  of 
good-wiU  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  departure ; 
a  speeding:  as,  his  friends  gave  him  a  hearty 
send-off;  an  enthusiastic  send-off  to  an  actor. 
[Colloq.]  ■" 

sendonyt,  n.    Same  as  sindon. 
seneH.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seen. 
sene^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seene. 
sene^t,  ».    A  Middle  BngUsh  form  of  sign. 
sene^tj  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  senna. 
Senebiera  (sen-e-be'ra),  n.    [NL.  (Poiret,  1806), 
named  after  Jean  Senebier  (1742-1809),  a  Swiss 
naturalist.]    A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  of 
the  tribe  Lepidineee.    it  is  distinguished  by  the  fruit» 
a  didymoas  pod  of  which  the  rugose  and  nearly  spherical 
valves  separate  at  maturity  into  two  one-seeded  nutlets. 
There  are  6  species,  widely  diffused  through  warm  and 
temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres.     They  are  an- 
nual or  biennial  herbs,  nearly  prostrate  and  very  much 
branched,  bearing  alternate  entire  or  dissected  leaves, 
and  minute  white  or  rarely  purple  flowers  in  short  racemes 
opposite  the  leaves.    S.  NuoUca  of  Egypt  has  been  used 
a»  a  salad,  as  has  S.  Coronopus,  the  waft-cress  of  England, 
also  known  as  svmie.^!ress,  herli4vy,  and  Imck's-hom.    S. 
didyma,  the  lesser  wart-cress,  a  weed  often  oovering  waste 
ground  in  western  England,  is  occasionally  found  natural- 
ized in  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
Seneca  (sen' e-ka),  m.   [Amer.  Ind.]    1.  A  mem- 
ber of  an  Incfian  tribe  which  formed  part  of  the 
former  Iroquois  confederacy  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions.— 2.  \l.  c]  Same  as  senega. 
seneca-grass   (sen'f-ka-gras),  n.     See  Hie- 
rochloe. 

Seneca-oil  (sen'f -ka-oil),  n.  [Also  (formerly  ?) 
Senega-,  Seneha-oiC,  etc. ;  <  Seneca,  name  of  a 
tribe  of  the  Five  Nations  (Latinized  as  Senega), 
+  oil.']  Petroleum  in  a  crude  state:  so  called 
from  its  having  been  first  collected  and  used, 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  by  the  Seneca 
Indians. 

Seneca's  microscope.  A  glass  globe  fiUed  with 
water,  used  as  a  magnifier. 
Senecio  (Be-ne'§i-6),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <  L.'  senecio{n-),  a  plant,  groundsel,  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  receptacle,  which  is 
naked  and  resembles  a  bald  head;  <  seneeio{n-), 
an  old  man,<  senex,  old :  see  senate.  Cf .  senmon.] 
1 .  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  type  of  the  tribe 
Senedomdese  and  subtribe  Eusenemonese.  it  is 
characterized  by  terminal  flower-heads  with  a  broad  or 
cylindrical  involucre  of  one  or  two  rows  of  narrow  bracts, 
numerous  regular  and  perfect  disk-flowers  with  truncate 
and  cylindrical  recurved  style-branches  and  nearly  cylin- 
drical flve-  to  ten-ribbed  achenes,  smooth  or  but  slightly 
downy,  and  little  or  not  at  all  contracted  at  the  summit 
which  bears  a  copious  soft  white  pappus  of  slender  simple 
bristles.  Some  species  have  flower-heads  calyculate  with 
a  few  bractlets  below,  and  the  majority  bear  spreading  pis- 
tillate rays,  which  are,  however,  minute  in  some  and  in 
others  absent  This  has  been  esteemed  the  largest  genus 
of  flowering  plants,  containing  (including  Caoalia,  with 
Durand,  1888)  at  least  960  clearly  distinct  species ;  it  is  yet 
uncertain  whether  or  not  it  is  surpassed  by  the  leguminous 
genus  Astragalus,  under  which  1,300  species  have  been 
described,  but  perhaps  not  over  900  of  i&ese  are  genuine. 
The  species  of  Senecio  are  mostly  herbs,  of  polymorphous 
habit,  either  smooth  or  woolly,  and  bear  alternate  or  radi- 
cal leaves  which  are  entire,  toothed,  or  dissected.  Their 
flower-heads  are  either  large  or  small,  corymbed,  panicled, 
or  solitary,  and  are  in  the  great  majority  of  species  yellow, 
especially  the  disk-flowers.  The  genus  is  of  almost  uni- 
versal distribution,  but  the  range  of  individual  species  is 
remarkably  limited.  ThOT  are  most  abundant  in  temper- 
ate climates;  probably  about  two  thirds  of  the  species 
belong  to  the  Old  World,  and  of  these  half  to  South 
Africa  and  over  a  fourth  to  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  About  66  species  are  found  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  9  species  of  Cacalia  (Toumefort, 
1700),  separated  by  many  authors ;  the  others  are  chiefly 
low  or  slender  herbs  with  bright-yellow  rays,  most  nu- 
merous in  the  central  States.  American  species  are 
much  more  abundant  in  the  Andean  region,  where  they 
assume  a  shrubby  habit  and  in  three  fourths  of  the  species 
develop  no  ray-flowers,  the  reverse  of  the  proportion  else- 
where. Many  of  the  Andean  species  grow  close  to  the 
snow-line,  and  have  leaves  quite  glossy  and  glutinous 
above  and  clothed  with  warm  wool  beneath ;  some  gummy- 
leaved  species  liavebeen  used  for  firewood  by  the  Bolivians 
under  the  name  tola.  In  St.  Helena  and  New  Zealand  a 
number  of  species  become  small  trees.  (See  he-coMiagetree 
and  pukoimka.)  (For  the  principal  British  and  American 
species,  see  ramcort,  liferootf  oaAjacoieea;  for  the  original 
species,  S.  muga/ris,  a  weed  sold  for  cage-birds  in  London 
under  the  names  Hrd-seed  and  chickenweed,  and  also  called 
sencion  and  simson,  see  groundsel^.)  Several  species  have 
beeninreputeasremediesforwounds,as,S'.i9arace7i{(!U«(for 
which  see  Saracen's  comfrey,  under  Saracen).  S.  palndosus 
is  known  as  Mrd's-tongue,  S.  hieracifolius  as  ha/wkweed, 
and  S.  I/yallii,  of  New  Zealand,  as  mountaiVf^marigfM.  S. 
lobatus,  a  tall  and  rather  showy  species  of  the  southern 
ITnited  States,  is  known  as  butterweed,  from  its  fleshy 
leaves.  S.  Cineraria,  a  bushy  yellow-flowered  perennial 
of  Mediterranean  shores  from  Spain  to  Greece  and  Egypt^ 
is  the  dusty-miller  of  gardens,  valued  for  its  numerous 
long  and  pinnately  cleft  leaves,  remarkably  whitened  with 
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close  down ;  from  it  the  native  dustjr-miller  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  Artemisia  Stelleriana,  is  distinguished  by  its  short, 
roundish,  less  deeply  cut  leaves.  5.  mikanioides.  Cape  ivy, 
a  tender  climber  with  smooth  and  shining  bright-green 
angled  leaves,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  favorite 
in  cultivation.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  theh: 
flowers  under  the  generic  name  Senecio,  as  the  orange  S. 
Japonicus,  and  the  purple  and  yellow  S.  pulcher,  which 
reach  nearly  or  quite  3  inches  in  diameter.  S.  argenteus, 
the  silvery  senecio,  a  dwarf  2  inches  high,  is  valued  for 
edgings,  and  several  others  for  rock-gardens.  The  most 
important  species,  perhaps,  are  those  of  the  section  Cine- 
raria, cultivated  under  glass,  some  of  which  have  deep- 
blue  rays,  a  color  elsewhere  absent  from  this  genus  as 
bom  most  other  composite  genera. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 
senecioid  (se-ne'gi-oid),  a.  [NL.,  <  Senecio  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  Seneoio. 
Seneciouidese  (se-ne^gi-o-nid'e-e),  n.  pl.  [NL. 
(Lessing,  1832),  i  Senecib(n-)-{-  4d-ese7]  A  tribe 
of  composite  plants,  characterized  by  usually 
radiate  flower-heads,  nearly  equal  involucral 
bracts  in  one  or  two  rows,  pappus  composed 
of  bristles,  anthers  with  a  tailless  base  or  with 
two  short  points,  and  penciled,  truncate  or  ap- 
pendaged  style-branches  in  the  perfect  flowers. 
It  includes  4  subtribes,  of  which  Liabum,  Tumlago,  Sene- 
eio,  and  Othonna  are  the  types,  and  comprises  43  genera 
and  about  1,300  species,  which  extend  into  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  mainly  annual  and  perennial  herbs 
with  alternate  leaves  and  yellow  disk-flowers^  often  also 
with  yellow  rays.  Among  other  genera,  Petaates,  Arnica, 
Soronicwn,  oaiErecMhtUs  are  represented  in  the  United 
States. 

senectitnde  (sf-nek'ti-tud),  n.    [<  ML.  senecti- 
tudo  for  L.  seneetus  (jseneetut-),  old  age,  <  senex, 
old:  see  senate.]    Old  age.     [Bare.] 
Seneelitude,  weary  of  its  toils.  H.  filler. 

senega  (sen'e-ga),  n.  [NL. :  see  Seneca-oil.]  A 
drug  consisting'of  the  root  Folygala  Senega,  the 
Seneca  snakeroot.  The  drug  is  said  to  have  been  used 
as  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  used  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic. 
Also  senecck. 

Senegal  (sen'e-gal),  a.  and  n.  [<  Senegal  (see 
def.).]  I.  a.  Oioif  pertaining  to  Senegal,  a  river 
in  western  Africa,  and  the  region  near  it.  Com- 
pare Senega/nMan. — Senegal  crow.  See  crow^. — 
Senegal  galago,  Galago  senegaleniis.—SeaegSLl  gum. 
See  guin  arable,  under  gwm^. — Senegal  Jackal,  a  variety 
of  the  common  jackal,  Canie  anthiis. — Senegal  mahog- 
any. See  Khaya.—SenBgal'paXTOtfPalsiomissenegahis. 
—  Senegal  sandpipert,  senna,  shrike.  See  the  nouns. 
II.  n.  II.  c]  A  dealers'  name  of  the  small 
African  blood-finches  of  the  genus  Lagono- 
sUeta.  They  are  tiny  birds,  averaging  under  4  inches 
long,  and  would  be  taken  for  little  finches,  but  belong  to 
the  spermestine 
group  of  the  Ploce- 
idee  (not  to  FrirtgU- 
Udse).  More  than 
20  species  of  La- 
gonosticta  are  de- 
scribed, all  Afri- 
can; they  are  close- 
ly related  to  the 
numerous  species 
of  Spermestes,  all 
likewise  African, 
and  of  Estrelda 
and  its  subdivi- 
sions, mainly  Afri- 
can, but  also  Indi- 
an, some  of  which 
are  known  to  the 
dealers  as  ama- 
davats,  strawberry- 
finches,  etc.  The 
blood-finches  (Lagonosticta  proper)  are  so  called  from  their 
leading  color,  a  rich  crimson,  shaded  into  browns,  grays, 
and  black,  and  often  set  off  with  pearly  white  spots.  Sev- 
eral different  birds  share  the  name  Senegal.  That  to  which 
it  specially  pertains  inhabits  Senegambia;  it  is  the  sini- 
gali  of  the  early  French  and  the  fire-bird  or  fire-Jinch  of 
the  early  English  ornithologists,  the  Fringiaa  senegala  of 
Linneeus,  and  the  Estrelda  senegala  of  many  writers :  it  is  8| 
inches  long,  the  male  mostly  crimson,  with  black  tail  and 
brown  belly,  and  the  back  brown  washed  over  with  crim- 
son. L.  minima  is  scarcely  different,  but  slightly  smaller, 
and  has  a  tew  white  dots  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

Senegambian  (sen-e-gam'bi-an),  a.  [<  Senegal 
+  Gambia,  the  two  chief  rivers  of  the  region.] 
Pertaining  to  Senegambia,  a  region  in  western 
Africa,  belonging  in  great  part  to  Prance  and 
other  European  powers. 

senegin  (sen'e-gm),  n.    Same  as  poVygalme. 

senescence  (sf-nes'ens^,  n.  [<  senescenit)  +  -ce.] 
The  condition  of  growing  old,  or  of  decaying  by 
time;  decadence. 

The  world  with  an  unearthly  ruddy  Hue ;  such  might 
be  the  color  cast  by  a  nearly  burnt-out  sun  in  the  senes- 
ceme  of  a  system.  Barpei's  Mag.,  LXXATI.  620. 

senescent  (sf-nes'ent),  a.     [=  It.  senescente,  < 
L.  senescen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  senescere,  grow  old,  < 
senere,  be  old,  <  senex,  old:  see  senate.]    (grow- 
ing old;  aging;  &8,  a,  senescent 'beau. 
The  night  was  senescent. 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom.      Poe,  Ulalume. 
It  [the  Latin  of  the  twelfth  century]  is  not  a  dead  but  a 
living  language,  senescent, perhspB,  but  in  a  green  old  age. 
Stidibs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  163. 


Seneg^al  Blood-finch  {Lagonosticta  mi- 
nima). 
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senesclial  (een'e-shal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
seneshall;  <  ME.  sekeschal  (=  It.  senesciallo),  < 
OP.  seneschal,  senescal,  F.  senichal  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
seneseal  =  It.  simscaloo,  seniscaleo,  <  ML.  sene- 
scalcus,  smiscalcus,  later  also  senescallus,  sene- 
sealdus  (>  MHQ-.  seneschalt,  ameschalt,  G.  sene- 
sdhall),  a  steward,  prefect,  majordomo,  as  if  < 
Goth.  *sinaskalks,  '  old  servant,'  <  *sins  (superl. 
smista),  old  (=  L.  sen-ex,  old:  see  senate),  + 
gkalks,  servant:  see  shalk.  The  same  element 
-shal  oectirs  in  marshaU,  q.  v.]  Formerly,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  household  of  a  prince  or  dignitary, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  domestic  cere- 
monies and  feasts;  a  majordomo;  a  steward. 
In  some  insteiiceB  the  seneachal  was  a  royal  officer  serving 
as  the  presiding  magistrate  of  a  district  or  proTince. 

The  disorders  of  seneschalU,  captaynes,  and  theyr  soul- 
diours,  and  many  such  like.       Renter,  State  of  Ireland. 

Thrusting  in  his  rage 
To  right  and  left  each  semeschdt  and  page. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Sicilian's  Tale. 

senesclialship  (sen'e-shal-ship),  n.  [<  sene- 
schal +  -ship.']    The  office  of  seneschal. 

senesballf,  n.    See  seneschal. 

senett,  n.    See  sennet. 

Senez  (se'neks), ».  [NL.  (J.  B.  Gray,  1839),  < 
L.  senex,  old:  see  senate.]  1.  A  South  Amer- 
ican genus  of  polyborine  hawks,  the  type  of 
which  is  S.  leucurus. — Sf.  A  South  American 
genus  of  CypseUdee,  the  type  of  which  is  Cypse- 
his  senex  or  Senex  temrmncki,  a  Brazilian  swift. 
Streubel,  1848. 

senget,  v.    An  obsolete  (the  original)  form  of 

sengellyt,  senglelyf,  adv.    [ME.,  also  sengilh/, 
sengeley,  <  AS.  singalliee,  continually,  <  smgal, 
continual,  continuous.]     Continually. 
Ouere-so-euer  I  lugged  gemmez  gaye, 
I  sette  hyr  sengeley  in  synglure. 

Mtterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L  8. 

Bot  I  am  sengUly  here,  with  sex  sum  of  knyghtes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 471. 

seng-gung  (scng'gung),  n.  [Sunda  Javanese.] 
The  teledu  or  Javan  badger,  Mydaus  meUceps. 
See  out  under  teledu. 

senglet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  smgW^-. 

sengreen  (sen'gren),  n.  [<  MB.  sengrene,  sm- 
grene,  evergreen,  <  AS.  sin-grene  (=  D.  sene- 
groen  =  MHG.  singruene,  G.  smgriin  =  Dan.  sin- 
gron,  periwinkle),  <  *m-,  an  intensive  prefix, 
exceeding,  very,  ^eat  (sim-byrnende,  ever-burn- 
ing, sin-grim,  exceeding  fierce,  sin-niht,  eternal 
night,  sin-here,  immense  army,  etc.)  (=  MD. 
OHG.  sin-  =  leel.  si- ;  perhaps  akin  to  B.  same, 
taidii.  semper:  see  semper  idem),  +  grene,green: 
see greenK]  1.  Aplant,  the houseleek,  Semper- 
mium  teetorum. — 2.  In  her.,  a  figure  resembling 
the  houseleek,  used  as  a  bearing — Water-seu; 
green,  the  water-soldier,  Stratiotes  aloWes.  Also  knights 
water-sengreen. 

senhor  (se-nyor'),  n.  [Pg.:  see  senior,  seftor, 
signer,  sir.']  The  Portuguese  form  correspond- 
ing to  the  Spanish  sefior  and  Italian  signor. 
See  seilor,  signor. 

senile  (se'nil),  a.  [<  OF.  servile,  F.  sSrnU  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  senil  =  It.  senile,  <  L.  sewiMs,  of  or  be- 
longing to  an  old  man  or  old  age,  <  senex  (sen-), 
old,  an  old  man :  see  senate,  senior.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of  old  age ;  pro- 
ceeding from  age ;  especially,  pertaining  to  or 
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elderly  person,  old  man,  eccl.  an  elder,  ML.  a 
lord,  chief;  compar.  of  senex  {sen-),  old:  see 
senate.  From  the  L.  senior  are  also  ult.  seignior, 
signor,  sefior,  senhor,  sire,  sir;  also  the  second 
elejaent  ia.  monsieur  a,nd  monsignor.]  I.  a.  1. 
Older;  elder:  when  following  a  personal  name, 
as  John  Smith,  senior  (usually  abbreviated  Sr. 
or  Sen.),  it  denotes  the  older  of  two  persons  in 
one  family  or  community  of  that  name. —  3. 
Older  in  office  or  service :  as,  a  senior  judge, 
colonel,  etc. — 3.  Belonging  orpertaining  to  the 
fourth  or  last  year  of  the  curriculum  of  an  Amer- 
ican college,  seminary,  or  other  institution :  as, 
the  senior  class Senior  optlme.  See  optirm. — Se- 
nior soph.  See  sophister,  3.— Senior  wrangler.  See 
wrmigler. 

iL.n.l.  A  person  who  is  older  than  another; 
one  more  advanced  in  life ;  an  elder. 

Excepts  they  washe  their  handes  ofte,  eate  not,  obserr- 
inge  the  tradicions  of  the  seniours.    Tyndale,  Mark  viL  3. 

He  [P(n>e]  died  in  May,  1744,  about  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore his  mend  Swift,  who,  more  than  twenty  years  his  se- 
nior,  had  naturally  anticipated  that  he  should  be  the  first 
to  depart.  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  241. 

2.  One  who  is  older  in  office  or  service,  or  whose 
first  entrance  upon  such  office  or  service  was 
anterior  to  that  of  another. — 3.  An  aged  per- 
son; one  of  the  older  inhabitants. 
A  semor  of  the  place  replies. 
Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities.     Dryden. 

4.  In  the  universities  of  England,  one  of  the 
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drian,  the  latter  as  Indian  senna.  The  product  of  some 
other  species  is  more  or  less  used.  (See  names  below.) 
Senna  is  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  very  safe  purgative,  espe- 
cially suited  to  fevers  and  febrile  complaints.  It  was  In- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Arabs. 
2.  Any  species  of  Cassia  yielding  the  above 
drug.  The  name  is  extended  more  or  less  to 
other  species  of  Cassia,  and  to  a  few  similar 
plants. — Aleppo  senna,  the  product  of  Cassia  obovata, 
an  inferior  kin<f  wild  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Senegambia, 
formerly  cultivated  in  Italy,  etc.,  but  now  out  of  com- 
merce except  as  an  adulterant.  The  same  plant  is  called 
Italian  and  Senegal  senna. — Alexandrian  senna,  one 
of  the  officinal  sennas  exported  by  way  of  Alexandria, 
derived  from  Cassia  acutifolia,  a  species  which  grows  wild 
abundantly  in  Upper  Egyptj  Kubia,  etc. — American 
senna.  Cassia  MarUandiea,  an  erect  herbs  or  4  feet  high, 
with  from  six  to  nine  pairs  of  leaflets  and  yellow  flowers, 
abounding  southward  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Its 
leaves  axe  a  safe  and  efficient  cathartic,  but  less  active 
than  the  Oriental  kinds.  Also  vfUd  senna. — Bastard 
senna.  Same  as  iladder-senna. — India  or  Indian 
senna,  the  product  of  Cassia  angiis^folia  (fl.  elongata, 
etc.),  obtained  chiefly  in  Arabia,  but  reaching  western 
lands  by  way  of  Bombay  and  other  Indian  ports.  Some- 
times ^so  called  Mocha  senna,  as  originally  from  that 
port.  The  same  plant  In  cultivation  yields  Tinnevelly 
senna. — Mecca  senna,  the  product  of  Cassia  anguMifdia 
exported  through  Mecca.— Mocha  senna.  See  India 
senna. — Scoipion-senna.  See  CwonffluS.— Senegal 
senna.  See  Aleppo  senna,  above.— Tinnevelly  senna. 
See  India  sottm,  above.— Tripoli  aemui,an  article  as- 
cribed to  Cassia  jEthiopiea,  and  thought  to  be  obtained  in 
Fezzan.— WUd  senna.    See  American  senna,  above. 

sennacbie,  sennachy,  n.    Same  as  seannachie. 
senna-tree  (sen'a-tre),  n.  An  arborescent  spe- 


, ,      „  ,,  „         ,,     „     Qoo  »i«,iw*.,  a         eiesofOas*Jo,C.'eTOO»-fl'Jnato  of  the  West  Indies, 

older  fellows  of  a  college.    See  femoniy,3^  sennetlf  (sen'et),  n.   [Also  written  sennit,  senet, 
5.  In  the  UmtedStates,  a  student  m  the  fourth    sfmrnte;  ^jnnet,  q,net,  signet,  signate :  see  signet, 
year  of  the  curnculum  in  colleges  or  semma;    ^^„„^  '•]  "'a  particular  set  of  tones  on  a  trum- 
pet or  comet,  different  from  a  flourish.    The 
word  occurs  chiefly  in  the  stage  directions  of 
old  plays. 
Trumpets  sound  a  flourish,  and  then  a  serniet. 

Dekker,  Sattromastix. 
Coruets  sound  a  cj/net. 

MarsUm,  Antonio's  Eevenge.    (Nares.) 

Same  as  sennight.    [Prov. 


ries;  also,  one  in  the  last  or  most  advanced 
year  in  certain  professional  schools ;  by  exten- 
sion, a  student  in  the  most  advanced  class  in 
various  institutions. 

seniority  (se-nior'i-ti),  n.     [<  ME.  senyoryte,  < 
ML.  senMrita(t-)s,"<  senior,  elder:  see  semor.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  senior;  priority  of  birth: 
,  opposed  to  juniority :  as,  the  elder  brother  is  gennet^  (sen'et),  n. 

entitled  to  the  place  by  seniority.  Bug.] 

Mr.  TreataU,  upon  the  serving  up  of  the  supper,  desired  sennidblt  (sen'it),  n.  [E.  dial, 
the  ladies  to  take  theto  places  according  to  their  different  mod.  B.  senvqht,  sevemght,  <  ME. 
age  and  seniority,  for  that  it  was  the  way  always  athista-         -  ""  - '.         -        .,. 

ble  to  pay  respect  to  years. 

Addison,  Trial  of  Ladies  Quarrels. 

2.  Priority  in  office  or  service :  as,  the  seniority 
of  a  surgeon  or  a  chaplain. — 3.  A  body  of  se- 
niors or  elders ;  an  assembly  or  court  consist- 
ing of  the  senior  fellows  of  a  college. 

The  Duke  Satt  in  Seynt  Markes  Churche  In  ryght  hys 
astate  in  the  Qwer  on  the  ryght  syd  with  senyoryte,  which 
they  call  lords,  in  Kiche  aparell,  as  purpyU  velvet,  cremsyn 
velvet,  ftyne  Scarlett. 

TorMngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  TraveU,  p.  14. 

The  dons  .  .  .  regarded  the  matter  in  so  serious  a  light 
that  they  summoned  a  seniority  for  its  immediate  investi- 
gation. Farrar,  Julian  Home,  xxiu. 
seniorizet(se'nior-iz),i;.J.  [<  senior  ■\-4^e.]  To    gunjti  (gen'it), 
exeroiselordly  authority;  lord  it;  rule.    JPaw- '»'"'""    ^■-        -" 

senioryt  (se'nior-i),  n.  [<  ML.  senioria,<.  L. 
semor,  senior:  see  senior.   Gt.  seigniory.]    Same 


If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverend. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory. 

Shak.,  B.ich.  m.,  it.  4.  36. 

The  feebleness  of 


senium  (se'ni-um),  n, 
old  age. 


[L.] 


early 
seve-niht,  sove- 
'it/ym/,  svut^ivii/uQifv^,  ot/^&fffbui.wi'i/j  a  weejs,  s  seven  t^ 
night:  see  seven  and  night,  and  at.  fortnight  (for 
*fowrteermight).]  The  space  of  seven  nights 
and  days;  a  week. 

I  chanced  to  show  you,  most  honorable  audience,  this 
day  sennight,  what  I  heard  of  a  man  that  was  slain. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
She  shall  never  have  a  happy  hour,  unless  she  marry 
within  this  sen'nigM.    B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 
We  agreed  to  meet  at  Watertown  that  day  sen'night. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  46. 

My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I ; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  that. 
And  three  rich  sennights  more,  my  love  for  her.     _ 
Tennyson^  Edwin  Morris. 

[Also  si»»et,  formerly  sim- 

nett;  said  to  be  <  seven  (contracted 
to  sen-  as  in  sennight)  -I-  knit:  see 
knit,  and  for  the  sense  'seven-knit- 
ted' cf.  similar  formations,  as  dimity 
('two-threaded')  and  samite  ('six- 
threaded').]  Naut.,  a  sort  of  flat 
braided  cordage  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  formed  by  plaiting  rope- 
yarns  or  spun  yam  together;  also, 
grass  or  straw  plaited  by  seamen  for  making 


eeeding from  age;  especially,  periamuig  uu  ux  "  °/  gn/g,)  „.  [Formerly  also  sem,  sew/,  ff 
proceeding  from  the  weaknesses  that  usually  senna  (.sen  a;,  «.  u"  /j,  ^  ^  ^„  ggZ  hats, 
?ttendold\ge:  as,  se»*garruUty;  se»*petu-    ^^^'J^'^yJ.ZlTs'eT^lI'i^Teneml^G;.    ,,^»^- eri  ^Sf  ™^^' ""'■  ^'™'"' °- '"'co^™' 


lance. 

Loss  of  colour  of  the  hair  may  be  accidental,  premature, 
01  senile.  Copland,  Viet.  Viaet.  Ued. 

Aperson  in  whom  nature,  education,  and  time  have  hap- 
pily matched  a  smile  maturity  of  judgement  with  youth- 
f^vigour  of  fancy.  £oj/te.  On  Colours.    (Latham.) 

Consider  briefly  the  striking  phenomena  of  loss  of  mem- 
ory In  what  is  oaUed  «en«e  imbecUity. 

Maudsley,  Mmd,  XII.  608. 

Senile  atrophy,  the  emaciation  of  old  age.--Seiiile  atro- 
phy of  bones,  wide-spread  lacunar  resorption  of  bone  in- 
Sdent  tS  5d  age.-SenUe  bronchitis,  the  Bubacute  or 
chronic  bronchitis  of  old  people.  -  Senile  dementia. .  See 
(frawnto.- Senile  involution,  the  shrmkmg  or  shiiyel- 
ing  up  of  the  body  or  any  organ  in  aged  people.— Senile 
tremor,  the  rtiaking  movement  or  tremor  seen  in  old 

Mnilrty  (se-nil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  s^niUtS;  a.s  senile 
-(-  -i-ty.]  'The "state  of  being  senile;  old  age; 
especially,  the  weakness  orimbeeility  of  oMage. 

Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his 
consciousness  of  senUOy,  and,  looking  full  m  Johnsons 
face,  said  to  him,  "  You'U  find  in  Dr.  Young,  0  my  coevals  I 
remnants  of  yourselves."  Boswea,  Johnson,  an.  1778. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  unseasonable  senility  of  what 

is  called  the  Peace  Party.  .  i.„.«™ 

Emerson,  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

senior  (se'nior),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  se- 
niowr;  <  L.  senior,  older;  as  a  noun  an  elder, 


^  by  Mariners  a  Sinnet. 

„>„™„„™.— .  =  Sw.  semwUblad  =  Uan.  sennas-  jjjg  ^oys  who  could  not  sew  weU  enough  to  make  their 
blad)  =  Hind.  send,'i  Ar.  sena,  sana,  senna.J  l.  ^.^^  clothes  laid  up  grass  into  sinna  for  the  men,  who 
Admeconsistingof  the  dried  leaflets  of  several    sewed  for  them  in  return.  ^^  «   * 

fpS  of  Cassia^   The  officinal  species  axe  C.  a^fo-  .^^  -B-  »•  ^»»».  ^wo  Tears  Before  the  Mast.  p.  269. 

?&  and  C.(t«ffM«t4/'o2»o,  the  former  being  known  as  4?eawn-  gemut^t.m.     See  senneP-. 

senocular  (se-nok'ii-lar),  a.  [<  L.  sem,  six  each 
(<  sex,  six),'  +  ocuhis,  eye,  +  -orS.]  Having 
six  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  for  the  most  part 
octonooular,  and  some  .  .  .  senoevlar. 

Verham,  Physico-Theology,  vm.  3,  note. 

Senonian  (sf-no'ni-an),  n.  [<  L.  Senones,  a 
people  in  central  Gaul,  +  -ian.]  In  geol.,  a 
division  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  in  France 
and  Belgium.  The  term  is  also  used  to  some  extent 
in  English  geology.  The  Senonian  lies  between  the  Tu- 
ronian  and  the  Danian,  and  is  subdivided  jnto  the  San- 
tonian  and  Campanian ;  it  corresponds  to  the  "Upper 
Chalk  with  flints  "'of  the  English  Cretaceous,  which  is  there 
essentially  a  white  pulverulent  mass  of  chalk,  with  flints 
arranged  in  nearly  parallel  layers.  Although  exhibiting 
in  England  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  llthologieal  char- 
acter from  top  to  bottom,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  paleon- 
tologlcally  separable  into  several  distinct  zones  closely 
resembling  those  into  which  the  chalk  of  the  northern 
Cretaceous  basin  of  France  has  been  divided. 
senor  (se-nyor'),  n.  [Sp.  settor,  a  gentleman,  sir, 
—  .„,.„,  „^  <  L.  senior,  elder,  ML.  a  lord :  see  senior,  sir.] 

Flowering  Branch  of  Senna  (C«MiV.o»o»o<o).    a,  a  pod.  n  x...  o  ,  , 


senor 

A  gentleman;  in  address,  sir;  as  a  title,  Mr.: 
in  Spanish  use. 

senora  (se-nyo'rS),  n.  [Sp.  (fern,  of  seflor),  a 
lady,  madam:  see  sefior.^  A  lady;  in  address, 
madam ;  as  a  title,  Mrs. :  tlie  feminine  of  seHor: 
in  Spanish  use. 

senorita  (sen-yo-re'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  seHora  : 
see  seflor.'\  1 .  A  yoiiug  lady ;  in  address,  miss; 
as  a  title,  Miss:  in.  Spanish  use. — 2.  In  ichth., 
a  graoeful  little  lahroid  fish  of  California,  Pseun 
dojulis  or  Oxyjulis  modestus.  it  is  6  or  7  inoheB 
long,  prettily  marked  with  indlgo-blae,  orange,  and  black 
upon  anoUve-brown  ground,  cream-colored  below. 

SeilOUsi(se-n6'si),  w.  [Algerian:  see  quot.  un- 
der Senousian,  n.]  A  Mohammedan  religious 
and  political  society,  especially  influential  in 
northern  Africa.    See  the  quotation. 

The  MuBsnlman  confraternity  of  Serwusi.  This  sect, 
which  Is  distinguished  by  its  austere  and  fanatical  tenets, 
arose  forty-six  years  ago  under  an  Algerian,  and  appears 
to  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  permeated  the  Moham- 
medan world,  and  acquired  vast  political  importance.  It 
flourishes  especially  in  Northern  Africa,  reaching  as  far 
south  as  Tlmbuotoo.  Nature,  TTTY  478. 

Senousian  (se-nS'si-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Senousi 
+ -an.J    I,  a.  Of  orpertaiuing to  the  Senousi. 
Keady  at  a  moment's  notice  to  convey  to  the  interior  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  Senousian  authorities. 

Saenee,  IV.  469. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Senousi. 

SenousimK,  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Sidi  Mohammed  Ben 
Ali  es-Senousi,  the  founder  of  the  order.    SoieTue,  IV.  467. 

Senoyst,  a-  and  n.  [<  OF.  *Sienois  =  It.  Sie- 
nese,  Sienese :  see  Sienese.']    Sienese. 

The  Florentines  and  Senoye  are  by  the  ears. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  L  2.  1. 

senst, ".  *.     Same  as  sensed  for  incense^. 
sensable  (sen'sa-bl),  a.     [<  sensed  +  -able.']    In- 
telligible.    [Rare.] 

Your  second  (sort  of  flgtires]  semes  the  conceit  onely 
and  not  th'  eare,  and  may  be  caUed  semafile,  not  sensible, 
nor  yet  sententious. 

PuUenham.  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesle,  p.  133. 

sensart,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  censer. 

sensate  (sen'sat),  a.  [<  L.  sensatus,  endued 
with  sense,  <  sensus,  sense:  see  semsei.]  Per- 
ceived by  the  senses. 

sensatet  (sen'sat),  v.  t.  [<  sensate,  o.]  To  have 
perception  of,  as  an  object  of  the  senses;  ap- 
prehend by  the  senses  or  understanding. 

As  those  of  the  one  are  semated  by  the  ear,  so  those  of 
the  other  are  by  the  eye. 

Hooke,  Hist.  Boyal  Soc,  ill.  2.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

sensated,  a.    Same  as  sensate. 

sensation  (sen-sa'shgn),  n.  [<  OF.  sensadon, 
F.  sensation  =  Pr.  sensation  =  Sp.  sensadon  = 
Pg.  semagao  =  It.  sensazione,<  ML.*  sensatio(n-), 
<  Xi.  sensatus,  endued  with  sense :  see  sensate.] 
1.  The  action,  faculty,  or  immediate  mental  re- 
sult of  receiving  a  mental  impression  from  any 
affection  of  the  bodily  organism ;  sensitive  ap- 
prehension; corporeal  feeling;  any  feeling; 
also,  the  elements  of  feeling  or  immediate  con- 
sciousness and  of  consciousness  of  reaction  in 
perception ;  the  subjective  element  of  peroej)- 
tion.  Sensation  has  to  be  distinguished  from  feeling 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  perception  on  the  other.  All 
are  abstractions,  or  objects  segr^ated  by  the  mind  from 
their  concomitants,  but  perception  is  less  so  and  feel- 
ing more  so  than  sensation.  Sensation  is  feeling  toge- 
ther with  the  direct  consciousness  of  that  feeling  forcing 
itself  upon  us,  so  that  it  involves  the  essential  element  of 
the  conception  of  an  object ;  but  sensation  is  considered 
apart  from  its  union  with  associated  sensations,  by  which 
a  perception  is  built  up.  Sensations  are  either  peripheral 
or  visceral.  Among  the  latter  are  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned sensations  of  operations  in  the  brain.  No  approach 
to  a  satisfactory  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  sen- 
sations, even  of  the  peripheral  kind,  has  been  made. 

Those  that  make  motion  and  sensation  thus  really  the 
same,  they  must  of  necessity  acknowledge  that  no  longer 
motion,  no  longer  semation,  .  .  .  and  that  every  motion 
or  reaction  must  be  a  new  sensation,  as  well  as  every  ceas- 
ing of  reaction  a  ceasing  of  sensation. 

Dr.  H.  More,  ImmortaL  of  Soul,  n.  i.  12. 

The  perception  which  actually  accompanies  and  is  an- 
nexed to  any  impression  on  the  body  made  by  an  external 
object,  being  distinct  from  all  other  modifications  of 
thinking,  furnishes  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea,  which 
we  call  sensaMon. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xix.  1. 

Sensation,  so  long  as  we  take  the  analytic  point  of  view, 
differs  from  perception  only  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
its  object  or  content.  .  .  .  From  the  physiological  point 
of  view  both  sensaldons  and  perceptions  differ  from 
thoughts  in  the  fact  that  nerve-currents  coming  in  from 
the  periphery  are  involved  in  their  production. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  xviL 

Impressions  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  of 
sensation  and  those  of  reflexion.  The  first  kind  arises  in 
the  soul  originally,  from  unknown  causes. 

Bume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  I.  11. 

The  feelings  which  accompany  the  exercise  of  these 
sensitive  or  corporeal  powers,  whether  cognitive  or  ap- 
petent,  will  constitute  a  distinct  class,  and  to  these  we 
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may  with  great  propriety  give  the  name  of  sensations; 
whereas  on  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  energies  of 
all  our  higher  powers  of  mind  we  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety bescow  the  name  of  sentiments. 

Sir  W.  HamiUon,  Metaph.,  xlv. 
Unlucky  Welsted !  thy  unfeeling  master, 
The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 
'While  thus  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  pain, 
And  quick  seTisations  skip  from  vein  to  vein. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  11.  212. 

Sensabiong  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart. 

Wardswortli,  Tintem  Abbey. 
She  was  hardly  conscious  of  any  hodily  sensaMon  except 
a  sensation  of  strength  inspired  by  a  mighty  emotion. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii.  6. 

2.  A  state  of  interest  or  of  feeling;  especially, 
a  state  of  excited  interest  or  feeling. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  appearance  of  that  work  is 
still  remembered  by  many.  Brougham. 

The  actor's  dress  had  caught  fire,  and  the  house  had  a 
sensation  not  bargained  for. 

J.  C.  Jeajffreson,  Live  it  Down,  xxlL 
An  intellectual  voluptuary,  a  moral  dilettante  [Pe- 
trarch], the  first  instance  of  that  character,  since  too  com- 
mon, the  gentleman  in  search  of  a  sensation. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  366. 

3.  That  which  produces  sensation  or  excited 
interest  or  feeling:  as,  the  greatest  sensation 
of  the  day — Uuscular  seUBatlona.  See  muscular.— 
Ferrerse  temperature-senBations,  the  production  of 
a  sensation  of  heat  by  a  cold  body  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  of  cold  by  a  hot  body.  —  SenBation  novels,  novels 
that  produce  their  effect  by  exciting  and  often  improbable 
situations,  by  taking  as  their  groundwork  some  dreadful 
secret,  some  atrocious  crime,  or  the  like,  and  painting 
scenes  of  extreme  peril,  high-wrought  passion,  etc. 

sensational  (sen-sa'shgn-al),  a.  [<  sensation  + 
-al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensation;  relating 
to  or  implying  sensation  or  perception  through 
the  senses. 

With  sensational  pleasures  and  pains  there  go,  in  the 
infant,  little  else  but  vague  feelings  of  delight  and  anger 
and  fear.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  182. 

This  property  of  Persistence,  and  also  of  recurrence  in 
Idea,  belonging  more  or  less  to  sensational  states,  is  their 
[i.  e.,  sensations']  intellectual  property. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  17. 

2.  Having  sensation ;  serving  to  convey  sensa- 
tion; sentient.  Dunglison. — 3.  Intended,  as  a 
literary  or  artistic  work,  to  excite  intense  emo- 
tion; appealing  to  the  love  of  being  moved,  as 
a  chief  source  of  interest. 

The  sensational  history  of  the  Paston  letters,  rather  than 
the  really  valuable  matter  contained  in  them,  has  been 
the  chief  element  in  the  demand  for  their  production. 

Stitiis,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  66. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensationalism;  adher- 
ing to  philosophical  sensationalism. 

Are  we  then  obliged  to  give  in  our  adherence  to  the 
sejisationaZ  philosophy? 

Farrar,  Origin  of  Language,  p.  148. 
He  never  forgot  that  Berkeley  was  a  sensational,  while 
he  was  an  intellectual,  idealist 

A.  J.  Balfour,  Mind,  IX.  91. 

sensationalism  (sen-sa'shon-al-izm),  n.  [< 
sensational  +  -ism.']  1.  1r  phUos.,  the  theory 
or  doctrine  that  aU  our  ideas  are  solely  derived 
through  our  senses  or  sensations ;  sensualism. 

Sensationalism  at  once  necessitates  and  renders  impos- 
sible a  materialistic  explanation  of  the  universe. 

Caird,  Philos.  of  £ant,  p.  13. 

2.  Sensational  writing  or  language ;  the  pres- 
entation of  matters  or  details  of  such  a  nature 
or  in  sucjb  a  manner  as  to  thrill  the  reader  or 
to  gratify  vulgar  curiosity :  as,  the  sensational- 
ism of  the  press. 

There  was  an  air  of  sensationalism  about  its  news  de- 
partments that  was  new  in  that  field. 

Barpei's  Mag.,  LXXVIL  696. 

sensationalist  (sen-sa'shon-al-ist),  n.  [<  sen- 
saUonal  +  -ist.]  1.  In  metaph,.,  a  believer  in 
or  an  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  sensationalism 
or  sensualism:  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Locke  was 
claimed  as  the  founder  of  a  sensationalist  school,  whose 
ultimate  conclusions  his  calm  and  pious  mind  would 
have  indignantly  repudiated.  .  .  .  We  consider  this  on 
the  whole  a  less  objectionable  term  than  "sensualist"  or 
*'  sensuist" ;  the  latter  word  is  uncouth,  and  the  former, 
from  the  things  which  it  connotes,  is  hardly  fair. 

Farrar,  Origin  of  Langnage,  p.  160,  and  note. 

2.  A  sensational  writer  or  speaker. 

sensationalistic  (sen-sa-shon-a-Us'tik),  a.  [< 
sensationalist  +  -ie.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sen- 
sationalists, or  sensationalism  in  philosophy. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  40. 

sensationally  (sen-sa'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  a  sen- 
sational manner. 

sensationaiy  (sen-sa'shgn-a-ri),  a.  [<  sensa- 
tion +  -ary.]  Possessing  or  relating  to  sensa- 
tion; sensational. 

sensationism  (sen-sa'shgn-izm),  n.  Same  as 
sensationalism. 


sense 

sensatiye  (sen'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  sensate  +  4ve.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sensation;  sensatory. 
[Kare.] 

Force  vegetiae  and  sentttUue  In  Man 

There  is.     Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  13. 

sensatorial  (sen-sa-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  sensate  + 
-ory  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensation; 
sensational.     [Bare.] 

A  brilliantly  original  line  of  research,  which  may  pos- 
sibly .  .  .  lead  to  a  restatement  of  the  whole  psycho- 
physical theory  of  sensatorial  intensity  as  developed  by 
Weber.  The  Academy,  Aug.  16, 1890,  p.  136. 

sense^  (sens),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  sence; 
loel.  sansa/r,  pi.,  the  senses,  Sw.  sans  =  Dan. 
sands,  sense,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  sens  =  Pg.  It.  senso, 
<  L.  sensus,  feeling,  sense,  <  sentire,  pp.  sensus, 
feel,  perceive :  see  «ce)ii.]  1.  The  capacitjr  of 
being  the  subject  of  sensation  andpercejption; 
the  mode  of  consciousness  by  which  an  object  is 
apprehended  which  acts  upon  the  mind  through 
the  senses ;  the  capacity  of  becoming  conscious 
of  objects  as  actually  now  and  here ;  sense-per- 
ception; mental  activity  directly  concerned  in 
sensations. 

Sense  thinks  thelightning  bom  before  the  thunder : 

What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  are?  .  .  . 

Sense  outsidea  knows,  the  soul  through  all  things  sees. 
Sir  J.  Davies,  ImmortaL  of  Soul,  11. 

We  adore  virtue,  though  to  the  eyes  of  seTise  she  be  in- 
visible. Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  11. 14. 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea 
is  actually  produced,  and  present  in  the  understanding. 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  ix.  4. 

These  two  doctrines  of  Leibnitz  — that  sense  is  confused 
thought,  and  that  existence  in  space  and  time  is  a  phe- 
nomenon reale — have  a  special  importamce  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  Kant. 

R  Caird,  Philos.  of  Eantv  p.  91. 

Errors  of  sense  are  only  special  instances  where  the 
mind  makes  its  synthesis  unfortunately^  as  it  were,  out 
of  incomplete  data,  instantaneously  and  mevitably  inter- 
preting mem  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  have 
regulated  all  its  experience. 

O.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  465. 

2.  A  special  faculty  of  sensation  connected 
with  a  bodily  organ;  the  mode  of  sensation 
awakened  by  the  excitation  of  a  peripheral 
nerve,  in  this  signification,  man  is  commonly  said  to 
have  five  senses— sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch— 
a  correct  enumeration,  perhaps,  according  to  organs,  but 
each  of  these  organs  has  several  different  qualities  of  sen- 
sation. A  sixth  sense  is  often  specified  as  the  muscular 
sense  (distinguished  from  touch) ;  a  seventh  is  sometimes 
spoken  of,  meaning  the  inner  sense,  the  common  sense  of 
Aristotle,  an  unknown  endowment,  or  a  sexual  feeling ; 
and  further  subdivisions  also  are  made.  The  seven  senses 
are  also  often  spoken  o^  meaning  consciousness  in  its 
totality. 

Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  embayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  13. 
The  filly  was  soon  scared  out  of  her  seven  senses,  and 
began  to  calcitrate  it,  to  wince  it,  to  frisk  it. 

Mottevx,  tr.  of  Babelais,  iv.  14. 
In  June  'tis  good  to  lie  beneath  a  tree, 
Wbile  the  blithe  season  comforte  every  sense. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
The  five  senses  just  enumerated  —  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch  —  would  seem  to  comprise  all  our  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  to  leave  no  further  sense  to  be  ex- 
plained. Aristotle,  De  Anima  (tr.  by  Wallace). 

3.  Peeling;  immediate  consciousness;  sensa- 
tion perceived  as  inward  or  subjective,  or,  at 
least,  not  decidedly  as  objective;  also,  vague 
consciousness  or  feeling. 

Season's  whole  pleasuDe,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words — heidth,  peace,  find  competence. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  79. 
A  sense  of  pleasure,  subtle  and  quiet  as  a  perfume,  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  room.     C.  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxv. 
Dim  and  faint 
May  be  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

Bryant,  Among  the  Trees. 
Such  expressions  as  the  abysm^  vault  of  heaven,  the 
endless  expanse  of  ocean,  &c.,  suramarize  many  computa- 
tions to  the  imagination,  and  give  the  sense  of  an  enor- 
mous horizon.  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  209,  note. 
At  the  same  time  he  [Manzoni]  had  that  exquisite  cour- 
tesy in  listening  which  gave  to  those  who  addressed  him 
the  sense  of  having  spoken  welL       Fncyc.  Brit.,  XV.  615. 
Then  a  cool  naked  sense  beneath  my  feet 
Of  bud  and  blossom. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Two  Dreams. 

4.  A  power  of  perceiving  relations  of  a  partic- 
ular kind;  a  capacity  of  being  affected  by  cer- 
tain non-sensuous  qualities  of  objects;  a  special 
kind  of  discernment ;  also,  an  exertion  of  such 
a  power:  as,  the  religious  sense;  the  sense  of 
duty ;  the  sense  of  humor. 

Sense  of  Sight  and  Wrong  [is]  as  natural  to  us  as  natural 
affection  itself,  and  a  first  principle  in  our  constitution 
and  make. 

Shaftesbury,  Inquiry,  L  lii.  §  1,  quoted  In  Fowler,  p.  7a 

Tempests  themselves,  high  seas  and  howling  winds, 

The  gutter'd  rocks  and  congregated  sands  — 

Traitors  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltlesa  keel — 

As  having  seme  of  beauty,  do  omit 

Their  mortal  natures.  Shak.,  Othello,  it  1.  71. 
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And  this  arrangement  into  schools,  and  the  deflniteness 
of  the  conoloBions  reached  in  each,  are  on  the  increase, 
■o  that  here,  it  would  seem,  are  actually  two  new  senses, 
the  Bolentiflo  and  the  artistic,  which  the  mind  la  now  in 
the  process  ot  forming  for  itself. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Conditions  of  Mental  Development. 

And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame, 
I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame,  she  flies. 

Tennyson,  ftincess,  iv. 

These  investigations  show  not  only  that  the  skin  is  sen- 
sitive, but  that  one  is  able  with  great  precision  to  dis- 
tinguish the  part  touched.  This  latter  power  is  usually 
called  the  sense  of  locality,  and  it  is  influenced  by  various 
conditions.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  480. 

From  a  sense  of  duty  the  PhoBnioians  burned  their  chil- 
dren  alive!  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  202. 

5.  Mind  generally ;  oonseiousness;  especially, 
understanding;  cognitive  power. 

And  oruell  sword  out  of  his  fingers  slacke 
Fell  downe  to  ground,  as  if  the  Steele  had  sence. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  21. 
Are  you  a  man?  have  you  a  soul  or  sense  f 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  ill.  8.  374. 
And  for  th'  Impression  God  prepar'd  their  Sense; 
They  saw,  belier'd  all  this,  and  parted  thence. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

6.  Soimd  or  clear  mind,  (a)  Ordinary,  normal,  or 
clear  mental  action:  especially  in  the  plural,  with  a  col- 
lective force. 

When  his  lands  were  spent. 

Troubled  in  his  sences. 
Then  he  did  repent 

Of  his  late  lewd  life. 
Constance  of  Cleveland  (Ctnld: a  Ballads,  IV.  280). 

Their  Battle-axes  was  the  next;  whose ' piercing  bils 
made  sometime  the  one,  sometime  the  other  to  have  scarce 
sense  to  keepe  their  saddles. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 17. 
He  [George  Fox]  had  the  comfort  of  a  short  illness,  and' 
the  blessing  of  a  clear  sense  to  the  last. 

Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  v. 

The  patients  are  commonly  brought  to  their  senses  in 

three  or  four  days,  or  a  week,  and  rarely  continue  longer. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1. 108. 

(b)  Good  Judgment  approaching  sagacity ;  sound  practical 
intelligence. 

The  latter  Is  most  cried  up;  but  he  is  more  reserved, 
seems  sly  and  to  have  sense.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  S62. 

"Kay.  madam,"  said  I,  "I  am  judge  already,  and  tell 
you  that  you  are  perfectly  in  the  wrong  of  it ;  for,  if  it  was 
a  matter  of  importance,  I  know  he  has  better  sense  than 
you."  Steele,  Tatler,  TSo.  86. 

(c)  Acuteness  of  perception  or  apprehension;  discern- 
ment. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sence  of  a  lover,  took,  as 

though  his  mistress  had  given  him  a  secret  reprehension. 

iSir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

7.  Discriminative  perception;  appreciation;  a 
state  of  mind  the  result  of  a  mental  judgment 
or  valuation. 

Abundance  ot  imaginary  great  men  are  put  in  straw  to 
bring  them  to  a  right  sense  of  themselves. 

Steele,  Tatler,  Ko.  126. 
Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence. 

Cawper,  The  Retired  Cat. 

She  dusted  a  chair  which  needed  no  dusting,  and  placed 
It  for  Sylvia,  sitting  down  herself  on  a  three-legged  stool 
to  mark  her  sense  of  the  difference  in  their  conditions. 

lirs.  QaskM,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xliii. 

8.  Meaning;  import;  signification;  the  concep- 
tion that  a  word  or  sign  is  intended  to  convey. 

Whereof  the  allegory  and  hid  sense 
Is  that  a  well  erected  confldence 
Can  fright  their  pride. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ind. 

We  cannot  determine  in  what  exact  sense  our  bodies  on 
the  resurrection  will  be  the  same  as  they  are  at  present. 
J.  E.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  1.  277. 

9.  The  intention,  thought,  feeling,  or  meaning 
of  a  body  of  persons,  as  an  assembly;  judg- 
ment, opinion,  determination,  or  will  in  refer- 
ence to  a  debated  question. 

It  was  the  universal  and  unanimous  serae  of  Friends 
"  That  joining  in  marriage  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  only, 
and  not  of  priest  or  magistrate." 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

The  sense  of  the  House  was  so  strongly  manifested  that, 
after  a  closing  speech  ot  great  keenness  from  Halifax,  the 
courtiers  did  not  venture  to  divide. 

MacanUay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

10.  That  which  is  wise,  judicious,  sound,  sen- 
sible, or  intelligent,  and  accords  with  sound 
reason:  as,  to  talk  sense. 

As  you  have  put  the  words  together,  they  are  neither 
Latin  nor  Seme.  Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius. 

When  was  there  ever  better  and  more  weighty  sense 
spoken  by  any  than  by  the  Apostles  after  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost? StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 
I  no  more  saw  seme  in  what  she  said 
Than  a  lamb  does  in  people  clipping  wool ; 
Only  lay  down  and  let  myself  be  clipped. 

Brauming,  Ring  and  Book,  11. 19. 

Chemical  sense,  the  sense  of  taste  or  of  smell,  as  oper- 
ati'ig  by  means  of  the  chemical  action  of  substances  on 
the  organ. 
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In  the  case  of  the  so-called  chemical  senses,  taste  and 
smell,  we  have  as  yet  no  method  of  reckoning  the  degree 
of  the  physical  force  which  constitutes  the  stimulus. 

J,  SvUy,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  47. 
Collective,  common,  divided  sense.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Composite  sense,  that  sense  of  a  modal  proposi- 
tion in  which  the  mode  is  considered  as  predicated  of  the 
indicative  proposition :  opposed  to  divisive  sense :  thus,  that 
it  is  possible  for  that  which  is  hot  to  be  cold  is  true  in  a  di- 
visive sense,  but  not  in  a  composite  se/ue.— Divisive  sense. 
See  composite  sense,  above. — Esthetic  sense.  See  esthetic. 
—Exterior  sense,  one  of  the  senses  by  which  the  outer 
world  is  perceived.— Fixed  sense,  one  of  the  five  more 
definite  senses.— Good  sense,  sound  judgment.— niatlve 
sense.    See  Ulative.—  In  all  senset,  in  every  respect. 

You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 186. 
Inner  sense.  Same  as  internal  sense.— in  one's  senses, 
in  one's  right  mind ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  mind ; 
of  soundmind.— In  sense  oft,  in  view  of ;  impressed  with. 

In  sense  of  his  [Mr.  Thompson's]  sad  condition,  [the  el- 
ders] offered  up  many  prayers  to  God  for  him,  and,  in 
God's  good  time,  they  received  a  gracious  answer. 

Jf.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  824. 
Interior  sense,  seU-consclousness ;  thepowerof  perceiv- 
ing what  is  in  our  own  minds ;  also,  the  noetic  reason ; 
the  source  of  first  truths. — Internal  sense.  See  inter- 
nal.—JUagaetie,  moral,  muscular,  mystical  sense. 
See  the  adjectives.—  Out  Of  one's  senses,  of  unsound 
mind,  or  temporarily  deprived  of  a  sound  use  of  one's 
judgment. 

Puff.    You  observed  how  she  mangled  the  metre? 

Dangle.  Yes  —  egad,  it  was  the  first  thing  made  me  sus- 
pect she  was  out  o/her  senses.    Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ill.  1. 

Pickwickian  sense.  See  PickwicJcian.—  Proper  sense, 
the  original  or  exact  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  later  or  looser  uses.— Reflex  sense.  See 
reflex.—  Sense  of  effort.  See  e/or«.— Special  sense, 
one  of  the  five  bodily  senses.—  Spiritual  sense  Of  the 
Word.  Same  as  internal  sense  of  the  Word  (which  see,  un- 
der internal). — Strict  sense,  the  narrow  sense  of  a  word 
or  phrase,  which  it  takes  as  a  well-recognized  and  estab- 
lished term,  as  of  philosophy,  or  exact  science,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  wider  and  looser  senses.— To  abound 
In  or  with  one's  own  senset.  See  abound.— To  be 
fUgtatened  out  of  one's  (seven)  senses,  to  be  so 
frightened  as  to  lose  one's  understanding  for  the  time 
being.— Vague  sense,  the  less  specialized  and  less  objec- 
tive of  the  bodily  senses,  as  the  sense  of  heat,  the  sense 
of  cold,  various  visceral  sensations,  etc. — Vital  sense. 
See  vital. 

sense^  (sens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sensed,  ppr. 
sensing.  [=  Dan.  scmdse,  perceive,  =  Sw.  sansa 
(refl.),  recover  oneself;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
perceive  by  the  senses. 

Is  he  sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by 
others  then  they  are  by  him? 

OloMviUe,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxii. 

3t.  To  give  the  sense  of;  expound. 
'Twaa  writ  not  to  be  understood,  bnt  read; 
He  that  expounds  it  must  come  from  the  dead ; 

Get undertake  to  sense  it  true, 

For  he  can  tell  more  than  himself  e'er  knew. 

CartwrigMs  Poems  (1651).    (Nares.) 

3.  To  perceive;  comprehend;  understand; 
realize ;  take  into  the  mind.  [Prov.  or  coUoq., 
Eng.  and  U.  8.] 

He  button-holed  everybody,  and  offended  nobody;  found 
out  the  designs  of  every  clique,  the  doings  of  every  secret 
caucus,  got  at  the  plans  of  the  leaders,  the  temper  of  the 
crowd,  sensed  the  whole  situation. 

O.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  1. 101. 

sense^t,  ».  and  v.  [<  ME.  sensen,  sencen,  by 
apheresis  from  encensen,  incense :  see  incense^.2 
Same  as  incense^. 

Whan  thei  comen  there,  thei  taken  Ensense  and  other 
aromatyk  thinges  of  noble  Smelle,  and  sensen  the  Ydole, 
as  we  wolde  don  here  Qoddes  precyouse  Body. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  174. 

An  image  of  Owr  lady  with  ij  awngellis  senxyng,  gilthe. 

Paston  Letters,  III.  438. 

sense-body  (sens'bod'-'i),  n.  One  of  the  various 
peripheral  sense-organs  or  marginal  bodies  of 
the  disk,  bell,  or  umbrella  of  acalephs,  supposed 
to  have  a  visual  or  an  auditory  function,  as  a 
Uthooyst,  an  ooellicyst,  or  a  tentacuUcyst.  See 
out  under  Uihocyst. 

There  are  eight  sense-bodies  arranged  at  regular  inter- 
vals around  the  margin  of  the  umbrella,  alternately  with 
which  arise  the  tentacl  es.    Amer.  Naturalist,  XXIII.  692. 

sense-capsule  (sens'kap''''sul),  n.  A  hollow  or- 
gan of  a  special  sense ;  a  special  structure  or 
organ  exclusively  devoted  to  the  reception  of  a 
particular  kind  of  impression,  or  sensory  per- 
ception, from  without,  as  the  nose,  eye,  and 
ear;  in  the  simplest  form,  a  receptive  cham- 
ber connected  by  a  nerve-commissure  with  a 
nerve-center.  In  man  three  sense-capsules  are  distin- 
guished, of  the  nose,  eye,  and  ear  respectively.  The  ex- 
cavation of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  the  first;  the  eyeball  is 
the  second ;  and  the  petrosal  part  of  the  temporal  bone  is 
the  thu'd ;  the  last  is  also  called  otic  capsule.  Many  analo- 
gous sense-organs  of  invertebrates  are  commonly  called 


sense-cavity  (sens'kav''i-ti),  n.    Same  as  sense- 


sense-cell  (sena'sel),  n.  Any  cell  of  an  organ 
of  special  sense ;  specifically,  one  of  the  cells 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  nerve-hil- 
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locks  or  neuromaste  of  the  lower  vertebrates 
(batrachians  and  fishes).     See  neuromast. 

The  sense-cells  found  in  the  skin :  1.  e.,  differentiated 
Ectoderm  ceUs.  Claus,  ZoSlogy  (trans.),  p.  46. 

sense-center  (sens'sen'tSr),  ».  A  center  of 
sensation ;  a  ganglion  of  gray  nerve-tissue,  or 
a  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  having  im- 
mediate relations  with  some  special  sensation. 
sensed  (senst),  p.  a.  Considered  or  chosen  as 
to  sense  or  meaning  conveyed  or  to  be  con- 
veyed.    [Eare.] 

Words  well  senifd,  best  suting  subject  grave. 

Ma/rston,  Sophonisba,  EpiL 

sense-element  (sens'eFe-ment),  n.  An  exter- 
nal sensation  regarded  as  an  element  of  a  per- 
ception. 

A  percept  is  a  complex  psychical  product  formed  by  a 
coalescence  of  sense-elements. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  336. 

sense-epithelium  (sens'ep-i-the''li-um),  n.  A 
sensory  or  specially  sensitive  tract  of  ectoderm, 
epiderm,  or  cuticle  which  functions  as  an  organ 
of  sense,  as  in  hydrozoans. 
sense-filament  (sens'fil"a-ment),  n.  A  filament 
having  the  function  of  an  oifgan  of  sense :  as, 
the  peculiar  sense-filaments  of  the  Pawropoda. 
A.  8.  Packard. 

sensefult  (sens'ful),  a.  [<  sensed  +  -fuf]  1. 
Perceptive. 

Prometheus,  who  celestial  fire 

Did  steal  from  heaven,  therewith  to  inspire 

Our  earthly  bodies  with  a  eenseful  mind. 

Marston,  Satires,  v.  19. 

3.  Pull  of  sense ;  hence,  reasonable ;  judicious ; 
sensible;  appropriate. 

The  Ladie,  hearkning  to  his  sensefuU  speach. 
Found  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  nor  geason. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  37. 
And  gaue  thee  power  (as  Master)  to  impose 
Fit  sense-full  Names  vnto  the  Hoast  that  rowes 
In  watery  Regions ;  and  the  wandring  Heards 
Of  Forrest  people ;  and  the  painted  Birds. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

sense-impression  (sens'im-presh"on),  n.  A 
sensation  due  to  the  excitation  of  a  peripheral 
organ  of  sense. 

The  higher  and  more  revivable  feelings  are  connected 
with  well-discriminated  sense-im^essions  and  percepts, 
whereas  the  lower  feelings  are  the  accompaniments  of 
vague  undiscriminated  mental  states. 

J.  SuUy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  487. 

senseless  (sens'les),  a.  [Formerly  also  sence- 
less  (=  Dan.  sandseslos  =  Sw.  sanslos) ;  <  sensed 
+  -less."]  1.  Destitute  of  sense;  having  no 
power  of  sensation  or  perception ;  incapable  of 
sensation  or  feeling ;  insensible. 

Their  lady  lying  on  the  sencelesse  grownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  L  63. 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  380. 

2.  Inappreciative ;  lacking  in  appreciation; 
without  perception. 

His  wits  are  dull, 
And  sencelesse  of  this  wrong. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
I  would  thank  you  too,  father ;  but  your  cruelty 
Hath  almost  made  me  senseless  of  my  duty. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  L  1. 
0  race  of  Gapernaitans,  senslesse  of  divine  doctrine,  and 
capable  onely  of  loaves  and  belly-cheere, 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst, 

3.  Lacking  understanding;  acting  without 
sense  or  judgment;  foolish;  stupid. 

Like  senseless  Chymists  their  own  Wealth  destroy. 
Imaginary  Gold  t'  enjoy.  Cowley,  Reason,  st.  2. 

They  were  a  stupid  senseless  race. 

Su>ift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

4.  Without  meaning,  or  contrary  to  reason  or 
sound  judgment;  ill-judged;  unwise;  foolish; 
nonsensical. 

Sencelesse  speach,  and  doted  ignorance. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  34. 

We  should  then  have  had  no  memory  of  those  times 
but  what  your  Josippua  would  afford  us,  out  of  whom  you 
transcribe  a  few  senseless  and  useless  Apotliegms  of  the 
Pharisees.  MilUm,  Answer  to  Salmasius. 

senselessly  (sens'les-li),  adv.  In  a  senseless 
manner;  stupidly;  unreasonably:  as,  a  man 
senselessly  arrogant. 

senselessness  (sens'les-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  condition  of  being  senseless,  in  any  sense. 

sense-organ  (sens'dr^gan),  n.  Any  organ  of 
sense,  as  the  eye,  ear,  or  nose. 

sense-perception  (sens'per-sep'shon),  n.  Per- 
ception by  means  of  the  senses;  also,  a  per- 
ception of  an  object  of  sense. 

sensert,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  censer. 

sense-rnythm  (sens'riSHm),  «.  An  arrange- 
ment of  words  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
in  which  the  rhythm  consists  not  in  a  rise  and 
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fall  of  accent  or  quantity  of  syllables,  but,  as 
it  were,  in  a  pulsation  of  sense  rising  and  fall- 
ing through  the  parallel,  antithetic,  or  other- 
wise balanced  members  of  each  verse ;  paral- 
lelism.    W.  Robertson  Smith. 

sense-seta  (sens'se"ta),  n.  A  bristle-like  ap- 
pendage acting  as  an  organ  of  sense.  A.  S. 
Packard. 

sense-skeleton  (sens'skeFe-ton),  n.  The  sup- 
port or  framework  of  a  sense-organ,  especially 
when  hard  or  bony. 

sensibility  (sen-si-bil'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  sensibilities 
(-tiz).  [<  ME.  sensibiUtee,  <  OP.  sensibilite,  F. 
sensibility  =  Pr.  sensibilitat  =  Sp.  sensibilidad 
=  Pg.  sensibilidade  =  It.  sensibility,  sensibil- 
ity, <  LL.  sensibiUta(t-)s,  the  sepse  or  meaning 
of  words,  sensibility,  <  sensibilis,  sensible :  see 
sensible.l  1.  The  state  or  property  of  being 
sensible  or  capable  of  sensation;  capability  of 
sensation. 

Having  now  been  exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  snow 
near  an  hour  and  a  half,  some  of  the  rest  began  to  lose 
their  termbUity.  Cook,  Voyages,  1.  4. 

There  are  accidental  fluctuations  in  our  inner  sensibility 
which  make  It  impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  least  dis- 
cernible increment  of  the  sensation  is  without  taking  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  appreciations. 

W.  James,  Frin.  of  Psychology,  I.  689. 

2.  Mental  receptivity  or  susceptibility  in  gen- 
eral. 

We  call  sensibility  the  receptivity  of  our  soul,  or  its 
power  of  receiving  representations  whenever  it  is  in  any- 
wise alfected. 

Kara,  Oritique  of  Pure  Season  (tr.  by  Max  Miiller),  p.  51. 
If  my  granddaughter  is  stupid,  learning  will  make  her 
conceited  and  insupportable ;  if  she  has  talent  and  sensi- 
bility, she  will  do  as  I  have  done — supply  by  address  and 
with  sentiment  what  she  does  not  know. 

TAe  Century,  XL.  649. 

3.  Specifically,  the  capacity  of  exercising  or 
being  the  subject  of  emotion  or  feeling  in  a  re- 
stricted sense ;  capacity  for  the  higher  or  more 
refined  feelings. 

As  our  tenderness  for  youth  and  beauty  gives  a  new  and 
just  importance  to  their  fresh  and  manifold  claims,  so  the 
like  sertsibUity  gives  welcome  to  all  excellence,  has  eyes 
and  hospitality  for  merit  in  comers.      Emerson,  Success. 

Her  sensibility  to  the  supreme  excitement  of  music  was 
only  one  form  of  that  passionate  sensibility  which  be- 
longed to  her  whole  nature. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Hoss,  vl.  6. 

4.  In  a  still  narrower  sense,  peculiar  suscep- 
tibility of  impression,  pleasurable  or  painful; 
unusual  delicacy  or  keenness  of  feeling;  quick 
emotion  or  sympathy;  sensitiveness:  in  this 
sense  used  frequently  in  the  plural. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the 
soi^ ;  it  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility  as  warns  a  woman 
to  shun  the  first  appearance  of  everything  hurtful. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

Yirtne  and  taste  are  built  upon  the  same  foundation  of 
sensibility,  and  cannot  be  disjoined  without  offering  vio- 
lence to  both.  Goldsmith,  Taste. 
The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  semibil- 
Uy.  Burke. 
'Twere  better  to  be  bom  a  stone, 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none, 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine, 
An&sensibilitMS  so  fine. 

Cowper,  Poet,  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 
By  sympathetic  sensibility  is  to  be  nnderstood  the  pro- 
pensity t^t  a  man  has  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  happi- 
ness, and  pain  from  the  unhappiness,  of  other  sensitive 
beings.  Bentluim,  Principles  of  Morals,  vi.  §  20. 

5.  The  property,  as  in  an  instrument,  of  re- 
sponding quickly  to  very  slight  changes  of  con- 
dition; delicacy;  sensitiveness  (the  better  word 
in  this  use).     [Bare.] 

All  these  instruments  have  the  same  defect,  that  their 
sensibUity  diminishes  as  the  magnets  grow  weaker. 

Science,  XIII.  294. 
6t.  Sensation. 

Philosophres  that  hyhten  Stoyoiens  that  wenden  that 
ymages  and  sensibUitees,  that  is  to  seyn  sensible  ymagina- 
cions  or  elles  ymagynacions  of  sensible  thinges,  weeren 
enpreyntedinto  Bowles  fro  bodies  withouteforth. 

Chaucer,  BoSthias,  v.  meter  4. 

7t.  Feeling;  appreciation;  sense;  realization. 
His  soul  laboured  under  a  sickly  sensibility  of  the  mis- 
eries of  others.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ilL 
Recurrent  sensiUllty.  See  reeurrent.  =  Sy^  3  and  4. 
Taste,  Sensibility.  See  taste. 
sensible  (sen'si-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  sencible;  <  ME.  sensible,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  sen- 
sible =  Sp.  sensibile  =  Pg.  sensimel  =  It.  sensi- 
bile,  <  L.  sermbiUs,  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
having  feeling,  sensible,  <  sentire,  pp.  sensus, 
feel,  perceive:  see sensei,  scent.]  I.  a.  1.  Capa- 
ble of  affecting  the  senses ;  perceptible  through 
the  bodily  organs. 

Beason,  vsing  sense,  taketh  his  principles  and  fyrst  sedes 
of  thinges  sensyble,  and  afterwarde  by  his  owne  discourse 
and  searching  of  causes  encreaseth  the  same  from  a  seede 
to  a  tree.  JR.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  9). 
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Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight  7    Or  art  thou  bnt 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  IL  1. 36. 
Eetum,  fair  soul,  from  darkness,  and  lead  mine 
Out  of  this  aeiuiUe  hell. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iv.  2. 
Wherever  God.will  thus  manifest  himself,  there  is  hea- 
ven, though  within  the  circle  of  this  sensible  world. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  1.  49. 
When  we  take  a  simple  sensible  quality,  like  light  or 
sound,  and  say  that  there  is  now  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
of  it  present  as  there  was  a  moment  ago,  although  we  seem 
to  mean  the  same  thing  as  it  we  were  talking  of  compound 
objects,  we  really  mean  something  different. 

W.  James,  Prln.  of  Psychology,  1. 546. 

2.  Perceptible  to  the  mind  through  observation 
and  reflection;  appreciable. 

The  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  the  pain. 

Sir  W.  rempZe. 
In  the  present  evil  world,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  evil  angels  are  more  sensible  than  of  the  good 
ones.  0.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

So  sensible  change  has  taken  place  during  eighty  years 
in  the  coral  knolls  [of  Diego  Garcia]. 

Sarurin,  Coral  Keefs,  p.  92. 

3.  Capable  of  sensation;  having  the  eajjacity 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects ; 
endowed  with  sense  or  sense-organs;  sensitive: 
as,  the  eye  is  sensible  to  light. 

I  would  your  cambric  were  as  sensible  as  your  finger, 
that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 

SMk.,  Cor.,  L  3.  95. 

4.  Appreciative;  amenable  (to);  influenced  or 
capable  of  being  influenced  (by). 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 

I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  94. 

5.  Very  liable  to  impression  from  without; 
easily  affected;  highly  sensitive. 

With  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  11.  8.  48. 

Of  a  sensible  nostxill.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  29. 

Sunderland,  though  not  very  sennble  to  shame,  flinched 
from  the  infamy  of  public  apostasy. 

Macatday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

6.  Perceiving  or  having  perception  either  by 
the  senses  or  by  the  intellect ;  aware ;  cogni- 
zant; persuaded;  conscious:  generally  with  of. 

In  doing  this  I  shall  be  sensible  of  two  things  which  to 
me  will  be  nothing  pleasant. 

MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuna. 
I  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of  my  attention. 

<  Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  ii.  1. 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger  of 

his  position.  Maca/ulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

7.  Capable  of  responding  to  very  slight  changes 
of  condition ;  sensitive  (in  this  sense  the  better 
word) :  as,  a  sensible  thermometer  or  balance. 
[Bare.] — 8.  Possessing  or  characterized  by 
sense,  judgment,  or  reason ;  endowed  with  or 
characterized  by  good  or  common  sense;  in- 
telligent ;  reasonable ;  judicious :  as,  a  sensible 
man;  a  se7m&^  proposal. 

To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently 
a  beast !    0  strange  1  Shak. ,  Othello,  11.  3. 309. 

No  sensible  person  in  Arrowhead  village  really  believed 
In  the  evil  eye.  O.  W.  Holmes,  A  Mortal  Autlpathy,  Iv. 
Sensible  calorict,  an  old  term  tor  sensible  beat. — Sen- 
sible form,  heat,  matter.  See  the  nouns. — Sensible 
horizon.  See  Aonant,  l.— Sensible  Idea.  Same  as  sen- 
suaiidea.  See8erunui2.— Sensible  note  or  tone,  in  mr(- 
sie,  same  as  leading  tone  (which  see,  under  leaaingl).— 
Sensible  perBpiratlon,  quality,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Sensible,  Perceptible.  Literally,  these 
words  are  of  about  the  same  meaning  and  strength,  the 
difference  depending  chiefly  upon  the  connection;  tor 
example,  a  sensible  difference,  a  pereejotMe  difference. — 
SaiiAi.  BeSmsible,BeConseious,eUi.  See/ee21.— 3and7. 
Sensible,  Sensitive,  Sentient.  Sensible  in  itii  first  meaning 
was  passive,  but  is  now  quite  as  often  active.  As  active, 
it  is  both  physical  and  mental,  and  Is  unemphatic :  as, 
to  be  sensAle  (that  is,  aware)  of  heat  or  cold,  of  neglect 
or  injury.  Sensitive  means  feeling  acutely,  either  in  body 
or  in  mind.  A  senile  man  will  school  himself  not  to 
be  too  sensitive  to  criticism.  Sentient  is  a  physiologically 
descriptive  word,  indicating  the  possession  or  use  of  the 
sense  of  feeling:  as,  the  fly  is  a  sentient  being.— 6.  Ob- 
servant^ aware,  conscious.— 8.  Sensible,  Judicious,  discreet, 
sage,  sagacious,  sound.  As  compared  with  judicioits.  sen- 
sible means  possessing  common  sense,  having  a  sound  and 
practical  reason,  while ^'i«Zicum«  means  discreet  in  choos- 
ing what  to  do  or  advise ;  the  one  applying  to  the  under- 
standing and  judgment,  the  other  to  the  judgment  in  its 
relation  to  the  wUL  Sensible,  Intelligent,  Common-sense. 
As  compared  with  iiMligent,  sensible  means  possessed  of 
the  power  to  see  things  in  their  true  light,  the  light  of  a 
correct  judgment,  a  large,  sound,  roundabout  sense,  while 
intelligmt  means  possessed  of  a  clear  and  quick  under- 
standing, BO  as  1>o  apprehend  an  idea  promptly  and  see  it 
in  its  true  relations.  The  relation  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect is  here  so  close  that  intelligent  often  seems  to  mean 
essentially  the  same  as  well-informed.  Where  the  sense 
implied  in  sensible  is  thought  of  as  peculiarly  general  or 
level  to  the  experience,  conclusions,  or  notions  of  the  mass 
of  men,  common-sense  is,  by  a  new  usages  sometimes  em- 
ployed ;  as,  he  was  a  commum-sense  person :  he  took  a  com- 
mon-sense  view  of  the  matter.  All  these  words  apply  both 
to  the  person  and  to  his  opinions,  words,  writings,  etc. 
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Il.t  n.  1.  Sensation;  sensibility. 
Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements ;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 
.  Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.  Milton,  P.  L.,  Ii  278. 

2.  That  which  produces  sensation ;  that  which 
impresses  itself  on  the  senses ;  something  per- 
ceptible; a  material  substance. 

We  may  them  [brutish  manners]  read  In  the  creation 
Of  this  wide  Sensible.     Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozola,  U.  86. 

3.  That  which  possesses  sensibility  or  capa- 
bility of  feeling;  a  sensitive  being. 

This  melancholy  extends  Itself  not  to  men  oilly,  but  even 
to  vegetals  and  sensCbles.  Burton. 

sensibleness  (sen'si-bl-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  sensible,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

sensibly  (sen'si-bli),  adv.  In  a  sensible  man- 
ner, in  any  sense  of  the  word  sensible, 

sensifacient  (sen-si-fa'shient),  o.     [<  L.  sensws, 

sense,  +  fa(nen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  facere,  make:  see 

fact.']    Producing  sensation ;  sensiflc.    [Bare.] 

The  epithelium  may  be  said  to  be  receptive,  the  nerve 

fibers  transmissive,  and  the  sensorinm  sens^facient. 

Bvaley,  Science  and  Culture,  p.  264. 

sensiferous  (sen-sif'e-ms),  a.     [<  L.  sensus, 
sense,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^.']    Producing  or  con- 
veying sensation ;  acting  as  an  organ  of  sense. 
The  sense-organ,  the  nerve,  and  the  sensorium,  taken 
together,  constitute  the  senxiferous  apparatus. 

Hwdey,  Science  and  Culture,  p.  267. 

The  most  important  functions  of  the  proboscis  are  of  a 
sen^erom,  tactile  nature.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  327. 

In  speaking  of  the  antennae  and  palpi,  I  have  called 
them  sensiferous  organs.       Shuekard,  British  Bees,  p.  66. 

sensific  (sen-sif 'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  sensifimis,  pro- 
ducing sen8ation,<  L.  sensus,  sense,  percepUon, 
-1-  facere,  make  (see  -fle).']  Producing,  causing, 
or  resulting  in  sensation.    Imp.  Diet. 

sensificatory  (sen-sif 'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL. 
sensificator,  that  which  produces  sensation,  < 
gensificare,  endow  with  sensation,  <  sensificus, 
producing  sensation:  see  sensific.']  Sensifa- 
cient;  sensific.    Huxley.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

sensigenous  (sen-sij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  sensus, 
sense,  -I-  -gemis^  <  gignere,  produce :  see  -ge- 
nous.]  Giving  rise  to  sensation ;  sensific ;  ori- 
ginating a  sensory  impulse  :  noting  thfe  initial 
point  of  a  series  of  molectdar  movements  which 
are  ultimately  perceived  as  a  sensation. 

And,  as  respects  the  ectodermal  cells  which  constitute 
the  fundamental  part  of  the  organs  of  the  special  senses, 
it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  more  perfect  the  sensory  ap- 
paratus the  more  completely  do  these  sensigenous  ceUs  take 
on  the  form  of  delicate  rods  or  filaments. 

Bvaley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  64. 

sensigerous  (sen-sij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sensus, 
sense,  +  gerere.  cany.]    Sensiferous. 

sensile  (sen'sil),  o.  [<  L.  sensilis,  sensible,  < 
sensus,  senae:  Bee  sensed.]  Capable  of  affecting 
the  senses — Senslle  quality.    See  auality. 

sension  (sen'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  sensio(n-\ 
thought,  lit.  perception,  <  L.  sentire,  pp.  sensus, 
perceive:  see  sense^.]  The  becoming  aware  of 
being  affected  from  without  in  sensation. 

sensism  (sen'sizm),  n.  [<  sensed  +  -ism.']  In 
pJiilos.,  same  as  sensuaUsm,  2. 

sensist  (sen'sist),  n.  [<  sensed  +  -ist.]  Same 
as  sensationalist,  1. 

sensitive  (sen'si-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  sendUse;  <  OP.  (and  P.)  sermtif=  Pr.  senr- 
sitiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sensittvo,  <  ML.  *sensiUvus,  < 
L.  sentire,  pp.  sensus,  perceive :  see  sensed.]  I. 
a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting  the  senses; 
depending  on  the  senses. 

The  sen^tive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of  some 
sensitive  objects.  Hamm/ynd. 

All  the  actions  of  the  semsilive  appetite  are  in  painting 
called  passions,  because  the  soul  is  agitated  by  them,  and 
because  the  body  suffers  through  them  and  is  sensibly 
altered.        Dryden,  Obs.  on  Du&esnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Having  sense,  sensibility,  or  feeling ;  capa- 
ble of  receiving  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects: often  extended,  figuratively,  to  various 
inanimate  objects. 

Wee  haue  spoken  sufficiently  of  iiees.herbes,  and  trntes. 
We  wyll  nowe  therefore  entreate  of  thynges  seneitiue. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  131). 
When  in  the  most  sensitive  condition,  the  tendril  Is  ac- 
tively clrcumnutating,  so  that  it  travels  over  a  large  area, 
and  there  is  considerable  probability  tiiat  it  will  come 
Into  contact  with  some  body  around  which  It  can  twine. 
Eneyc.  Brit,  XIX.  60. 

3.  Of  keen  sensibility;  keenly  susceptible  of 
external  influences  or  impressions ;  easily  and 
acutely  affected  or  moved  by  outward  circum- 
stances or  impressions :  as,  a  sensitive  person, 
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or  a  person  of  sensitive  nature :  figuratively  ex- 
tended to  inanimate  objects. 

She  was  too  aemOive  to  abuse  and  calumny.  Macmday. 

We  are  seiMiMue  to  faults  In  those  we  love,  whUe  com- 
mitting them  ourselyes  as  if  by  chartered  right. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  137. 

What  is  commonly  called  a  eengitive  person  is  one  whose 
sense-organs  cannot  go  on  responding  as  the  stimulus  in- 
creases in  strength,  but  become  fatigued. 

J.  SuOy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  14S. 
Speoifloally  —  (a)  In  mtoim.,  noting  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  antenncB  which  are  pecnliarly  modified  and,  it  is  sup- 
posed,  subservient  to  some  special  sense.  These  surfaces  ex- 
hibit an  immense  number  of  mieroscopioal  pores,  covered 
with  a  very  delicate  transparent  membrane ;  they  may  be 
generally  diffused  over  the  joints  or  variously  arranged  in 
patohes,  the  position  of  which  has  been  used  in  the  olassi- 
flcation  of  certain  families  of  CcHeoptera.  (6)  Susceptible 
in  a  notable  degree  to  hypnotism ;  easily  hypnotized  or 
mesmerized. 

I  borrow  the  term  tengUim,  for  magneto-physiological 
reaction,  from  vegetable  physiology,  in  which  plants  of 
definite  irritability  ...  are  called  smeiUm. 

Jteuhetiiach,  Dynamics  (trans.,  1861),  p.  68. 
(o)  Noting  a  condition  of  feverish  liability  to  fluctuation- 
said  of  markets,  securities,  or  commodities. 
4.  So  delicately  adjusted  as  to  respond  quickly 
to  very  slight  changes  of  condition:  said  of  in- 
struments, as  a  balance. — 5.  In  chem.  andjpfeo- 
tog.,  readily  affected  by  the  action  of  appro- 
priate agents :  as,  iodized  paper  is  sensilme  to 
the  action  of  light.— 6+.  Sensible;  wise;  ju- 
dicious. 

To  Princes,  therefore,  counsaylours,  rulers,  gouernours, 
and  magistrates,  as  to  the  most  intellectiue  and  lenaitim 
partes  of  the  societie  of  men,  hath  God  and  nature  geuen 
preeminence. 

R.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xl.). 
Sensitive  brier.  See  Sehrankia. — Sensitive  cogni- 
tion. See  cognition.—  Sensitive  fern,  the  fern  Onoclea 
semSMU :  so  called  from  the  slight  tendency  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  fronds,  after  being  detached  and  while  wilt- 
ing, to  fold  together.  D.  C.  Eaton,  Ferns  of  North  Amer- 
ica, n.  198.— Sensitive  flames,  flames  which  are  easily 
affected  by  sounds,  being  made  to  lengthen  out  or  contract, 
or  change  their  form  in  various  ways.  The  most  sensi- 
tive flame  is  produced  by  burning  gas  issuing  from  a  small 
taper  jet.  Such  a  flame  will  be  affected  by  very  small 
noises,  as  the  ticking  of  a  watch  held  near  it,  or  the  clink- 
ing of  coins  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  gas  must  be 
turned  on  so  that  the  flame  is  just  at  the  point  of  flaring. 
Sensitive  Joint-vetch.  See  vetcA.— Sensitive  love, 
pea,  power.  See  the  nouns.— Sensitive  plant.  See 
senmtttie-iJJan*. =Syn.  2  and  3.  Sentient,  ete.    See  sensible. 

II,  n.  If.  Something  that  feels;  asensorium. 
—  2.  A  sensitive  person;  specifically,  one  who 
is  sensitive  to  mesmeric  or  hypnotic  influences 
or  experiments.     See  I.,  3  (6). 

For  certain  experiments  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
we  should  And  more  sensitives  of  every  kind. 

Proe.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  48. 
First  sensltlvet  [tr.  Gr.  irpStTov  cda6TiTLK6v\  the  common 
sense  in  the  Aristotelian  use. 

sensitively  (sen'si-tiv-li),  adiv.  In  a  sensitive 
manner. 

sensitiveness  (sen'si-tiv-nes),  n.  The  proper- 
ty or  character  of  being  sensitive ;  especially, 
tendency  or  disposition  to  be  easily  influenced 
or  affected  by  external  objects,  events,  or  cir- 
cumstances :  as,  abnormal  sensiUveness;  the  sen- 
siti/oeness  of  a  balance  or  some  fine  mechanism. 

Parts  of  the  body  which  lose  all  sensitiveness  come  to  be 
regarded  as  external  things. 

O.  T.  hadd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  401. 

sensitive-plant  (sen'si-tiv-plant), «.  The  trop- 
ical and  greenhouse  plant  Mimosa  pudica ;  the 
humble-plant,  it  is  mechanically  irritable  in  a  higher 
degree  than  almost  any  other  plant.  The  leaves  are  bi- 
pinnate,  the  very  numerous  linear  leaflets  ranked  on  two 
pairs  of  branches  which  are  inserted  close  to  the  end  of 
the  common  petiole,  thus  appearing  digitate.  At  night 
each  leaf  curves  downward  and  the  leaflets  fold  together, 
and  in  the  daytime  a  slight  touch  causes  them  to  assume 
the  same  position.  It  has  purple  flowers  in  heads  on  long 
peduncles.  It  is  widely  diffused  through  the  tropics,  na- 
tive at  least  in  South  America  and  naturalized  in  the 
southern  United  States.  The  name  is  extended  to  other 
sensitive  mimosas,  as  Jf.  semiUva,  which  is  irritable  in  a 
less  degree,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  genus. — Bastard 
senaltlve-plajlt,  j^schynomene  Americana.  [West  In- 
dies.]— Wild  sensitive-plant,  (o)  mimosa  strigUlosa  of 
the  southern  border  of  the  United  States.  (6)  Same  as 
sensitive  pea  (which  see,  under  i>eai). 
sensitivity  (sen-si-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  sensitive  + 
4ty.'\  The  state  of  being  sensitive ;  sensitive- 
ness. Speciflcally— (a)  Inchem.  andphotog.,  the  quality 
of  being  readily  affected  by  the  action  of  appropriate 
agents :  as,  the  sensitivity  of  silvered  paper.  More  usual- 
ly expressed  by  sensitiveness.  (6)  In  physiol.,  sensibility ; 
irritability,  especially  of  the  receptive  organs,  (c)  In  psy- 
chol.,  acuteness  of  sense-discrimination ;  the  difference  of 
sensations  produced  by  any  two  flxed  excitations  of  like 
quality  but  different  intensity. 

If  the  sensitivity  of  women  were  superior  to  that  of  men, 
the  self-interest  of  merchants  would  lead  to  their  being  al- 
ways employed  [as  pianoforte-tuners,  wine- and  tea-tasters, 
wool-sorters,  etc.].  Oalton,  Human  Faculty,  p.  30. 

sensitization  (sen'si-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  sensi- 
Une  +  -ation.2  The  act,  process,  or  result  of 
sensitizing,  or  rendering  sensitive. 
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sensualist 


comer  with  the  hand, 


sensorivm  and  nwforfum 
"animal  organ-system," 

»-  Sunie^]  p:  m.  constitote"the  ■T4e?^1vrCnT»t^^''"'*°°  '"** 

sensitize  (sen'si-Hz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sensi-  sensorivolitional  (sen's6-ri-v6-lish"on-al),   a. 

med,  Tpvv.  sensitizing.     [<  sensit(ime)  +  -ize.']  Pertaining  to  sensation  and  volition, "or  volun- 

To  render  sensitive ;  specifically,  in jp^otogr.,  to  *ai7  motion:  as,  the  sensorwoUtional  nervous 

render  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  actinic  system. 

rays  of  light :  as,  sensitized  paper,  or  a  sensitized  sensory  (sen'so-ri),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  *sensorim, 

plate.    See  sensitized  paper,  under  ^oper.  pertaining  to  sense  or  sensation  (cf.  LL.  senso- 

It  was  as  if  the  paper  upon  his  desk  was  sentUized,  tak-  '■*^'»i  neut.,  the  seat  or  organ  of  sensation :  see 

ingphotographs  of  nature  around.  sensorium),<Ii.sensus,Benae:  BSesensel.]    I  a 

>f-m.  Baker,  liew  Timothy,  p.  5.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sensorium,  in  either 

sensitizer  (sen'si-ti-z6r),  m.    One  who  or  that  sense.— 2.  Conveying  sensation,  as  a  nerve; 

Trtiioh  sensitizes;  specifically,  in  photog.,  the  pertaining  to  sensation;  sensorial;  giving  rise 

chemical  agent  or  bath  by  which  films  or  sub-  to  sensation;  sentient;  sensitive:  as,  a  sensory 


stances  are  rendered  sensitive  to  lights 
sensitometer  ^sen-si-tom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  sensi- 
tive) +  Gr.  fdrpov,  measure.]  An  apparatus 
or  device  of  any  kind  for  testing  or  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  photographic 
films,  emulsions,  etc. ;  also,  loosely,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  plate  (generally  expressed  in  num- 
bers) as  indicated  by  a  sensitometer. 
sensitory  (sen'si-to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  sensitories  (-riz). 

[<  sensed  +  4t-ory.']    Same  as  sensorivm,  1. 
sensivet  (sen'siv),  a.     [<  sense'^  +  ■4ve.']    Pos- 
sessing sense  or  feeling ;  sensitive. 
Shall  sensive  things  be  so  sensless  as  to  resist  sense? 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
The  infection. 
Which  as  a  subtle  vapour  spreads  itself 
Confusedly  through  every  sensive  part. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii  1. 

sensomotor  (sen'so-m6"tor),  a.  [<  Li.  sensus, 
sense  (see  sensed),  +  motor,  a  mover:  see  mo- 
tor.']   Same  as  sensorimotor. 

sensor  (sen'sor),  a.  [<  NL.  *sensorius :  see  sen- 
sory.]   Sensory. 

Various  combinations  of  disturbances  in  the  sensor  tract 
lead  to  the  appropriate  combinations  of  disturbances  in 
the  motor  tract.  W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  108. 

sensoria,  n.    Plaral  of  sensorium. 

sensorial  (sen-s6'ri-al),  a.  [<  sensory  or  senso- 
ri(v/m)  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  senso- 
rium: as,  sensorial  power  or  effect;  also,  of  or 
pertaining  to  sensation;  sensory:  opposed  to 
motorial:  as,  a,  sensorial  nerve. 

Sensorial  images  are  stable  psychic  facts ;  we  can  hold 
them  still  and  look  at  them  as  long  as  we  like. 

W.  James,  Mind,  IX.  14. 

sensoridigestive  (8en'so-ri-di-jes"tiv),  a.  [< 
Nil.  *sensorius  (see  sensory)  +  E.  digesti/oe.'} 
Partaking  of  digestive  ftmctions  and  those  of 
touch  or  other  senses,  as  the  tongue  of  a  ver- 
tebrate animal,  the  maxillse  of  insects,  etc.  A. 
S.  Packard. 

sensorimotor  (sen'so-ri-m6"tor),  a.  Sensory 
and  motor;  pertaining  both  to  sensation  and 
to  motion.    Also  sensomotor. 

We  have  seen  good  reason  to  believe  that  certain  areas 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  especially  connected  with  cer- 
tain corresponding  sensory-motor  activities.         ^ 

O.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  637. 
Sensorimotor  nerve,  a  mixed  nerve,  composed  of  both 
sensory  and  motor  fibers. 

sensoriolum  (sen-so-ri'o-lum),M.;  ■pi.  sensoriola 
(-la).  [NL.,  dim.  of  LL.  sensorium :  see  senso- 
rium.] A  little  sensorium.  See  second  extract 
under  sensorium. 

sensorium  (sen-s6'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  sensoria,  sen- 
soriums  (-8,,  -umz).  [=  P.  sensorivm,  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  sensorio,  <  LL.  sensorium,  the  seat  or  organ 
of  sensation,  <  L.seJMMS,  sense:  see  sensed.  Cf. 
sensory.]  1 .  A  sujjposed  point  in  or  part  of  the 
brain  where  sensation  resides  or  becomes  mani- 
fest; the  so-called  "seat  of  the  soul";  hence, 
the  undetermined  part  of  the  nervous  system  in 
which  molecular  activity  of  certain  kinds  and 
certain  grades  of  intensity  immediately  causes 
sensation;  loosely,  the  brain,  or  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord ;  especially,  the  gray  matter  of  these 
organs,  or  any  nervous  ganglion  regarded  as  a 
center  of  sensation.    Also  sensory,  sensitory. 


surface  of  the  body.-Sensory  aphasia.  See  apha- 
sm.— Sensory  nerve,  a  nerve  conveying  sensory  impulses, 
or,  more  strictly,  one  composed  exclusively  of  sensoiy 
fibers :  nearly  equivalent  to  afferent  nerve. 
II.  n.;  pi.  sensories  (-riz).  1.  Same  as  senso- 


Is  not  the  sensory  of  animals  the  place  to  which  the 
sensitive  substance  is  present,  and  into  which  the  sensi- 
ble species  of  things  are  carried  through  the  nerves  of  the 
brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  their  imme- 
diate presence  to  that  substance?  Neuitan,  Opticks. 

2t.  An  organ  or  a  faculty  of  sense. 

God,  who  made  this  sensorie  [the  eye],  did  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  at  once  see  all  that  was  don  thro'  the  vast 
universe.  Evdyn,  Diary,  March  9,  1690l 

Common  sensory.  See  common. 
sensual  (sen'gu-al),  a.  [=  P.  sensuel  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  sensual  =  Wi  sensuale,  <  LL.  sensualis,  en- 
dowed with  feeling,  sensual,  <  L.  sensus,  feeling, 
sense :  see  sensed.]  1 .  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
in,  or  affecting  the  senses  or  bodily  organs  of 
perception;  relating  to  the  senses  or  sensation; 
sensible. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends 
The  scale  of  sensucU,  mental  pow'rs  ascends. 

P<^,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  208. 
Scepticism  commonly  takes  up  the  room  left  by  defect 
of  Imagination,  and  is  the  very  quality  of  mind  most 
likely  to  seek  for  sensual  proof  of  supersensnal  things. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  149. 

2.  Eelating  to  or  concerning  the  body,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  spirit;  not  spiritual  or  intel- 
lectual; carnal;  fleshly. 

The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  .  .  .  that 
good  which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine. 

Hooker. 

This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish.  Jas.  iil.  16. 

These  be  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  having 
not  the  Spirit.  Jude  19. 

There  is  no  Eeligion  so  purely  spiritual,  and  abstracted 
from  common  natural  Ideas  and  smtuaZ  Happiness,  as  the 
Christian.  Howell,  Letters,  U.  9. 

3.  Specifically,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
the  gratification  of  the  senses,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  appetite:  as,  sensual  pleasures. 

You  will  talk  of  the  vulgar  satisfaction  of  soliciting 
happiness  from  sensual  enjoyment  only. 

Ooldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  nL 

4.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  the  indulgence 
of  appetite ;  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense 
and  appetite ;  especially,  voluptuous ;  lewd. 

No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining  from  that 
in  which  sensual  men  place  their  felicity.    Bp.  Atterbury. 

5.  In  philos.,  asserting  sensation  to  be  the 
only  source  of  knowledge;  pertaining,  relat- 
ing, or  peculiar  to  sensualism  as  a  philosophi- 
cal doctrine — Sensual  idea,  an  idea  in  the  mind,  aa 
distinguished  from  an  idea  in  the  brain,  or  material  idea ; 
an  idea  which  exists  in  the  mind  by  virtue  of  a  sensa- 
tion. Also  sensible  idea.=Sjn.  Sensuous,  Sensual,  Car- 
nal, Voluptuous.  Sensuous  has  taken  the  not  unfavorable 
meanings  connected  with  the  use  of  the  senses,  and  sen- 
sual the  unfavorable  ones,  implying  degradation  or  gross- 
ness ;  hence  we  speak  of  sensuous  perception  or  delight, 
and  of  sensual  pleasures.  Carnal,  connected  with  the  flesh, 
gratifying  the  animal  nature,  sometimes  is  the  same  as 
senmial,  and  sometimes,  from  its  frequent  use  in  the  Bible, 
especially  conveys  the  idea  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  act, 
character,  ete.  Voluptuous  expresses  the  disposition  to 
gratify  the  nicer  tastes  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  to 
carry  this  gratification  to  softness  or  an  elegant  sensuality. 
A  V(AupiumiS  beauty  is  such  as  to  excite  this  disposition  in 
him  who  sees  it  and  to  stimulate  sexual  desire. 

SeesensuaKzaUon, 


The  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  rap  at  the  door,  struck 
likewise  strong  upon  the  sensorium  of  my  Uncle  Toby. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  10.   senSUalisation,  SenSUaliSO. 

The  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  .  .  .     sensualize. 
infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  genSUalism  (sen'su-al-izm),  re 
sensorium  of  the  Godhead.    Brutes  and  men  have  their     •..  -.      -t-        -•■■-. 

sensoriola,  or  little  ser\eoriums,  by  which  they  apprehend 
the  presence,  and  perceive  the  actions,  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  565. 

2.  In  hiol.,  the  whole  sensory  apparatus  of  the 
body,  or  physical  mechanism  of  sensation,  in- 
cluding the  skin  and  entire  nervous  system  as 
well  as  the  special  sense-organs;  aU  the  parts, 
organs,  and  tissues  of  the  bodjr  which  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  or  transmitting  impressions  ,.  .  ,  ,  -  ,  .  .v  ,.  „ 
from  without,  in  this  sense,  sensmum  is  correlated  sensualist  (sen  §u-al-ist),  n.  [=  P  senauahgte 
with  the  other  three  principal  apparatus,  the  motor,  nu-     =  op.  Pg.  sensuansta;  as  sensual  +  -t«t.J     1, 


.         [=P. 

=  Sp.  Pg.  sensualismo ;  <  sensual  +  -»«m.] 

1.  A  state  of  subjection  to  sensual  feelings  and 
appetites;  sensuality;  especially,  lewdness. 

Tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  lite. 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualiinn. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  v. 

2.  In^Mos.,  the  doctrine  that  the  only  source 
of  knowledge  is  sensation;  sensationalism. 
Also  sensism. 


sensualist 

A  person  given  to  the  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petites or  senses ;  one  who  places  his  chief  hap- 
piness in  carnal  pleasures. 

There  must  be  some  meanness  and  blemish  in  the  beauty 
wliicb  the  sensualiet  no  sooner  beholds  than  he  covets. 

Bulwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  vii.  23. 
The  short  method  that  Plato  and  others  have  proposed 
for  deciding  the  issue  between  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Sensuttliit  is  palpably  fallacious. 

B.  Sidgwiek,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  127. 
2.  One  who  holds  the  sensual  theory  in  philoso- 
phy; a  sensationalist.    Also  sensmst. 

sensualistic  (sen*gn-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  sensualist 
+  -ic.']  1.  Upholding  the  doctrine  of  sensual- 
ism.— 3.  Sensual. 

sensuality  (sen-gu-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  senmalite, 
F.  sensualiU  =  Pr.  sensuaMtat  =  Sp.  sensualidad 
=  Pg.  sensualidade  =  It.  sensuaUta,  <  LL.  setisn~ 
aUta{t-)s,  capacity  for  sensation,  sensibility, 
ML.  also  sensuality,  <  sensimlis,  endowed  with 
feeling  or  sense :  see  sensual.']  If.  Sensual  or 
carnal  nature  or  promptings ;  carnality ;  world- 
line  ss. 

A  great  number  of  people  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm, 
following  their  own  smmdltty,  and  living  without  know- 
ledge and  due  fear  of  God,  do  wilfully  and  schismatioally 
abstain  and  refuse  to  come  to  their  own  parish  churches. 
Act  qf  UnifanmJty  (1861).  (Trench.) 
2.  Unrestrained  gratification  of  the  bodily  ap- 
petites; free  indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual 
pleasures. 

Those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

ShtOc.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  62. 
If  some  pagan  nations  deified  senmatUy,  this  was  simply 
because  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  which 
the  prolific  energy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  is  among 
the  earliest  forms  of  religion,  and  long  precedes  the  iden- 
tification of  the  Deity  with  a  moral  ide^. 

Leehy,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 112. 

sensualization  (sen'^gu-al-i-za'shgn),  n.  [< 
sensualize  +  -aUon.]  'The  act  of  sensualizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  sensualized.  Also  spelled 
sensualisation.    Imp.  Diet. 

sensualize  (sen'§u-al-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  s&n- 
suaUeed,  ppr.  senswilieing.     [<  sensual  +  -i«e.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  sensual;  debase  by  carnal 
gratifications. 

SeTisualized  by  pleasure,  like  those  who  were  changed 
into  brutes  by  Circe.  Pope. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  indulge  the  appetites. 

First  they  visit  the  tavern,  then  the  ordinary,  then  the 
theatre,  and  end  in  the  stews ;  from  wine  to  riot,  from 
that  to  plays,  from  them  to  harlots.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  day 
spent  in  an  excellent  method.  If  they  were  beasts,  they 
could  not  better  sengualise.   Ren.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 310. 

Also  spelled  sensualise. 

sensually  (sen'gu-al-i),  adv.  In  a  sensual  man- 
ner. 

sensualness  (sen'gu-al-nes),  n.  Sensual  char- 
acter; sensuality.   '  SaMey,  1727. 

sensuism  (sen'gu-izm),  n.  [<  L.  sensus,  sense, 
-t-  -ism.]    Same  as  sensualism,  2. 

sensuist  (sen'gu-ist),  n.  [<  L.  sensus,  sense, 
+  -ist.]    Same  as  sensualist,  2. 

sensuosity  (sen-gu-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  sensuous  + 
-ity.]  Sensuous  character  or  quality.  Imp. 
Diet. 

sensuous  (sen'ju-us),  a.  [<  L.  sensus,  sense, 
-t-  -ous.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  derived  from, 
or  ministering  to  the  senses ;  connected  with 
sensible  objects :  as,  sensuous  pleasures. 

To  which  [logic]  poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or, 
indeed,  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sejisu/tux,  and  passionate. 

MUttm,  Education. 

To  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  per- 
ception, considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  1  have 
adopted  from  our  elder  classics  the  word  sengumts. 

Coleridge. 

The  agreeable  and  disagreeable  feelings  which  come 
through  sensations  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  for  the 
most  part  sensuous  rather  than  strictly  sesthetic. 

O.  T.  Laid,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  521. 

2.  Beadily  affected  through  the  senses ;  alive  to 
the  pleasure  to  be  received  through  the  senses. 

Too  soft  and  smsuma  by  nature  to  be  exhilarated  by  the 
conflict  of  modem  opinions,  he  (Keats]  found  at  once  food 
for  his  love  of  beauty  and  an  opiate  for  his  despondency 
in  the  remote  tales  of  Greek  mythology.  Quarterly  Rev. 
Sensuous  cognition,  cognition  through  the  senses.— 
Sensuous  in&tmctliess.  See  indisHnetness,  2.=S3m. 
1.  Carnal,  etc.  Seeseniwd. 
sensuously  (sen'gu-us-U),  ado.  In  a  sensuous 
manner.     Coleridge. 

sensuousness  (sen'gu-us-nes),  n.  Sensuous 
character  or  disposition. 

The  senxuovxness  of  all  perception,  and  its  inability  to 
supply  us  with  the  conception  of  an  object. 

E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  323. 

sentH,  "■  and  n.  An  old,  and  historically  more 
correct,  spelling  of  scent. 
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sent^t,  ».  [ME.  sent;  an  aphetic  form  of  as- 
sent.]   Assent. 

Alle  the  lordes  of  that  lend  lelli  at  o  sent 
Sent  William  to  seie  so  as  was  bi-falle. 

WiUiam  of  PcOerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6253. 

sent^  (sent) .  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  send. 

sent*t.  A  Middle  English  contracted  form  of 
sendeth,  third  person  singular  present  indica- 
tive of  send. 

sent^t,  «•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  saini^. 

sentence  (sen'tens),  n.  [<  ME.  sentence,  sen- 
tens,  scentence,  'i  OP.  (and  F.)  sentence  =  Pr. 
sentenda,  sentensa  =  Sp.  sentenda  =  Pg.  sentenga 
=  It.  sentenza,  sentenzia,  <  L.  sententia,  way  of 
thinking,  opinion,  sentiment,  for  "senUenUa,  < 
senUen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  senUre,  feel,  think :  see  sen- 
tient, sensed,  scent.]  1.  Way  of  thinking ;  opin- 
ion ;  sentiment ;  judgment ;  decision. 

When  thow  me  hast  geven  an  audience, 
Therefter  maistow  telle  alle  thi  senUn.ce. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  646. 

I  have  no  great  cause  to  look  for  other  than  the  selfsame 

portion  and  lot  which  your  manner  hath  been  hitherto 

to  lay  on  them  that  concur  not  in  opinion  and  sentence 

with  you.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  L  §  1. 

My  seTiteTice  is  that  we  trouble  not  them  which  from 

among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God.  Acts  xv.  19. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  51. 

2.  A  saying;  a  maxim;  an  axiom. 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Shdk.,  Lucrece,  1.  244. 
Thou  apeakest  sentences,  old  Bias. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  L  1. 

3.  A  verdict,  judgment,  decision,  or  decree; 
specifically,  in  law,  a  definitive  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal; 
a  judicial  decision  publicly  and  officially  de- 
clared in  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  technical 
language  sentence  is  used  only  for  the  declaration  of  judg- 
ment against  one  convicted  of  a  crime  or  in  maritime 
causes.  In  civil  cases  the  decision  of  a  court  is  called  a 
judgment  or  a  decree.  In  criminal  cases  sentence  is  a  judg- 
ment pronounced ;  doom. 

Than  the  archebisshop  yaf  the  scentence  full  dolerouse, 
and  cursed  of  god  and  with  all  his  power  alle  tho  that  in 
the  londe  dide  eny  forfet,  or  were  a^gein  the  kynge  Arthur. 
Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  t  116. 
But  it  is  to  be  observ'd  that  in  Egypt  many  causes  are 
carried  before  leading  men,  who  absolutely  decide,  even 
against  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  171. 

4.  la  gram.,  a  form  of  words  having  grammati- 
cal completeness ;  a  number  of  words  consti- 
tuting a  whole,  as  the  expression  of  a  state- 
ment, inquiry,  or  command ;  a  combination  of 
subject  and  predicate.  A  sentence  is  either  assertive, 
as  he  is  good;  or  interrogative,  saishe  good?  or  impera- 
tive, as  be  good!  Sentences  are  also  classed  as  simple, 
compound,  or  complex:  gimple,  if  divisible  into  a  single 
subject  and  a  single  predicate ;  compound,  if  containing 
more  than  one  subject  or  predicate  or  both ;  and  ctnnplex, 
if  including  a  subordinate  sentence  or  clause :  as,  he  who 
is  good  is  happy;  I  like  what  you  like;  he  goes  when  1 
come.  Sentences  are  further  classed  as  independent  and 
as  dependent  or  subordinate  (the  latter  being  more  often 
called  a  clause  than  a  sentence) ;  a  dependent  sentence  is 
one  which  enters  with  the  value  of  a  single  part  of  speech 
—  either  noun  or  adjective  or  adverb  —  into  the  structure 
of  another  sentence. 

5t.  Sense;  meaning. 

I  am  nat  textuel ; 
I  take  but  the  serUens,  trusteth  wel. 

Chaucer,  Frol.  to  Parson's  Tale,  1.  68. 
Go,  litel  bille,  bareyn  of  eloquence. 
Pray  yonge  children  that  the  shal  see  or  reede, 
Thoughe  thow  be  compendious  of  sentence. 
Of  thi  clauses  for  to  tsiken  heede. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  32. 
^ow  to  the  discours  it  self e,  voluble  anougb,  and  full 
of  sentence,  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  either  specious 
rather  then  solid,  or  to  his  cause  nothing  pertinent. 

Milton,  Eikonoldastes,  iv. 

6t.  Substance;  matter;  contents. 

Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas 

Chamer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  798. 

7.  In  music,  a  complete  idea,  usually  consist- 
ing of  two  or  four  phrases.  The  term  is  used  some- 
what variously  as  to  length,  but  it  always  applies  to  a  di- 
vision that  is  complete  and  satisfactory  in  itself. —  Book 
Of  the  Sentences,  one  of  the  four  Books  of  Sentence^ 
or  dicta  of  the  church  fathers,  compiled  by  Peter  Lombard 
("Master  of  the  Sentences")  in  the  twelfth  century,  or 
the  whole  collection  of  four  books.  This  formed  the 
great  text-book  of  theology  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  most 
of  the  treatises  on  scholasticism  during  that  period  are  in 
the  form  of  questions  following  the  divisions  of  this  work. 
— Cumulauve  sentence.  See  eumulaiive. — Loose  sen- 
tence, a  sentence  so  constructed  as  to  be  grammatically 
complete  at  one  or  more  points  before  its  end. — Master 
of  the  Sentences.  Seemaeterl,  anA  Book  of  the  Sentences 
(above). — Sentence  arbltrale,  in  French  law,  award. — 
To  serve  a  sentence.  See  served. 
sentence  (sen'tens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sen- 
tenced, ppr.  sentmdng.  [<  OP.  (and.  P.)  senten- 
eier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  sentendar  =  It.  sentemiare, 
<  ML.  sententiare,  pronounce  judgment  or  sen- 


sententious 

tence  upon,  judge,  decide,  assent,  <  L.  sententia, 
opinion,  judgment,  sentence :  see  sentence,  n.] 

1 .  To  pass  or  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment 
on;  condemn;  doom  to  punishment. 

Nature  herself  is  sentenced  in  your  doom. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 
Dredge  and  his  two  collier  companions  were  sentenced  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  and  the  more  en- 
lightened prisoner,  who  stole  the  Debarrys'  plate,  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xlvi. 
Thirty-six  children,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  six- 
teen, were  sentenced  to  be  scourged  with  rods  on  the  palms 
of  their  hands  once  a  week  for  a  year. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  105. 

2t.  To  pronounce  as  judgment;  express  as  a 
decision  or  detemoination;  decree. 
Let  them  .  .  . 

Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  S.  22. 
One  example  of  iustice  is  admirable,  which  he  serUertced 
on  the  Gouemour  of  Casbin,  conuict  of  many  extortions, 
briberies,  and  other  crimes.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  387. 
Sf.  To  express  in  a.  short,  energetic,  senten- 
tious manner. 

Let  me  hear  one  wise  man  sentence  it,  rather  than  twenty 
fools,  garrulous  in  their  lengthened  tattle. 

Feltha/nh,  Eesolves,  L  93. 

sentencer  (sen'ten-s6r),  n.  [<  OF,,  sentencier, 
sentenchier,  <  ML.  sententiarius,  one  who  passes 
sentence,  <  L.  sententia,  sentence :  see  sentence.] 
One  who  pronounces  sentence;  a  judge. 

He  who  can  make  the  best  and  most  differences  of  things 
by  reasonable  and  wittie  distinction  is  to  be  the  fittest 
iudge  or  sentencer  of  [decency]. 

Puttenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  220. 
Haruth  and  Maruth  went, 
The  chosen  sentencers;  they  fairly  heard 
The  appeals  of  men  to  their  tribunal  brought^ 
And  rightfully  decided.         Southey,  Thalaba,  iv.  9. 

sentential  (sen-ten'shal),  a.  [<  L.  sententialis, 
in  the  form  of  a  sentence,  <  sententia,  a  sen- 
tence: see  sentence.]  If.  Authoritatively  bind- 
ing or  decisive. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  our  pardon,  or  constituted  justi- 
fication in  covenant  title,  is  a  virtual,  sentential  justifica- 
tion. Boater,  Life  of  Faith,  UL  8. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sentence,  or  series  of 
words  having  grammatical  completeness:  as, 
f' sentential -pa,-ase;  sentential  analysis. 

sententially  (sen-ten'shal-i),  adv.  1.  By  way 
of  sentence;  judicially;  decisively. 

We  sentenUally  and  definitively  by  this  present  writing 
judge,  declare,  and  condemn  the  s^d  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Knight,  and  Lord  Cobham,  for  a  most  pernicious  and  de- 
testable heretic.  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  42. 

2.  In  or  by  sentences. 

sententiarian  (sen-ten-shi-a'ri-an),  n.  [<  sen- 
tentiary  +  -an.]  A  commentator  upon  Peter 
Lombard  (twelfth  century),  who  brought  all 
the  doctrines  of  faith  into  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem in  Ms  four  Books  of  Sentences,  or  opinions 
of  the  fathers. 

Sententiary  (sen-ten'shi-a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  senten- 
tiaries  (-riz).  [<  ML.  sententiarius,  one  who 
passes  sentence,  one  who  writes  sentences, 
also  one  who  lectured  upon  the  lAber  Sententi- 
arum,  or  Book  of  Sentences,  of  Peter  Lombard, 
<  Zd.  sententia,  a  sentence,  precept:  see  sentence.] 
Same  as  sentenUariam,.  —  Sententiary  bachelors. 
See  iaehelar,  2. 

sententiosityf  (sen-ten-shi-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  sen- 
tentious +  -^ty.]    Sententiousness. 

Vulgar  precepts  in  morality,  carrying  with  them  nothing 
above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extemporary  sentemtiosiki  A 
common  conceits  with  us.     Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  l  6. 

sententious  (sen-ten'shus),  a.  [<  ME.  senten- 
eyowse,  <  OF.  sentenUeux,  sentendeux,  F.  senten- 
deux  =  Sp.  Pg.  sentendoso  =  It.  sentenzioso,  < 
L.  sententiosus,  full  of  meaning,  pithy,  senten- 
tious, <  sententia,  opinion,  precept,  sentence : 
see,  sentence.]  1.  Full  of  pithy  sentences  or 
sayings;  pithy;  terse :  as,  a, sententious  style  or 
discourse ;  sententious  truth. 

Your  third  sort  semes  as  well  th'  eare  as  the  conceit> 
and  may  be  called  senJtenJtioux  figures,  because  not  only 
they  properly  apperteine  to  full  sentences  for  bewtifying 
them  with  a  currant  &  pleasant  numerositie,  but  also 
gluing  them  efficacie. 

PiMenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  133. 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  pithy  or  axiomatic  say- 
ings or  sentences. 

How  he  apes  hia  sire ! 
Ambitiously  sententiffttsi  Addison,  Cato,  i.  2. 

He  was  too  senientwus  a  person  to  waste  words  on  mere 
salutation.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xiL 

3t.  Same  as  sentential,  2. 

The  making  of  figures  being  tedious,  and  requiring  much 
room,  put  men  first  upon  contracting  them :  as  by  the 
most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  it  appears  they  did ; 
next,  instead  of  senientimts  marks,  to  think  of  verba],  such 
as  the  Chinese  still  retain.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
=Syn.  1.  Laconic,  pointed,  compact. 


sententiously 
sententiously  (sen-ten'shus-H),  adv.    In  a  sen- 
tentious manner;  in  short,  expressive  periods; 
with  striking  brevity.  ' 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster ;  they  describe  her  in 
part  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in  part  gravely  mdaenteZ 
tiowly.  Bacon,  Fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Fame  (ed  S)i 
sententioTlsness  (sen-ten'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sententious  or  short  and  ener- 
getic in  expression;  pithiness  of  sentences; 
brevity  of  expression  combined  with  strength. 

That  curious  folio  ol  secret  history,  and  brilliant  ten- 
tmiwwmem,  and  witty  pedantry,  the  life  of  Archbishop 
Williams  by  Bishop  Hacket.  ^>."uiouup 

/.  Jyisradi,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  330. 

senteryt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  se»«rwi.  Mil- 
ton. " 

sentience  (sen'shi-ens),  n.  [<  senUen(t)  +  -ce.] 
Sentient  character  or  state;  the  faculty  of 
sense;  feeling;  consciousness. 

This  opinion,  in  its  general  form,  was  that  of  the  senti- 
enee  of  all  vegetable  things.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  301. 

Since,  therefore,  life  can  find  its  necessary  mobUity  in 
matter,  can  it  not  also  acquire  its  ttecesBory  eentience  from 
the  same  source  1  Mnetemth  Century,  XX.  348. 

If  the  term  smtimce  be  employed  as  preferable  to  con- 
sciousness, it  must  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  con- 
sciousness m  the  .broader  sense  of  the  latter  word 

e.  T.  LaM,  Physiol.  Psychology,  Int.,  p.  3. 
sentiency  (sen'shi-en-si),  n.     [As  sentience  (see 
-ey).i    Same  as  sentience. 

There  are  substances  which,  when  added  to  the  blood 
render  senfiency  less  vivid. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  §  42. 
sentient  (sen'shl-ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  sentant 
=  Sp.  sendente  =  Pg.  sensiente  =  It.  senUente,  < 
L.  sentien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sentire,  feel,  perceive :  see 
scent,  se»«ei.]  I,  a.  1.  Capable  of  sensation 
or  of  sense-perception;  having  the  power  of 
feeling. 

The  series  of  facts  by  which  Socrates  manifested  himself 
to  mankind,  and  the  series  of  mental  states  which  consti- 
tuted his  sentient  existence,  went  on  simultaneously  with 
the  series  of  facts  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  J.  s.  MOl,  Logic,  I.  v.  §  6. 

How  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  the  sentient  creation 
would  be  in  any  respect  diminished  if,  for  example,  chil- 
dren cut  their  teeth  without  pain,  we  cannot  nndersta"id. 
Macaulay,  Sadler's  Eef .  Eef  u    d. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  exercise  of  sense  or 
sense-perception. 

A  sentient  and  rational  life  without  any  self-interest  in 
the  examination  of  its  own  permanent  characteristics, 
and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. Q.  T.  LaM,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  685. 

3.  In  physiol.,  noting  those  parts  which  on 

stimulation  give  rise  to  sensation Sentient 

soul.  See  aovll.=Syn.  1.  Sensitive,  etc.    See  sensible. 

II.  n.  The  mind  as  capable  of  feeling. 


5497 
Inasmuob  as  religion  and  law  and  the  whole  social  or- 
»rt  ,^""","^''^.,'5"^''''  '°  ^''y  ""thing  of  literature  and 
art,  are  so  founded  on  sentvment  that  they  would  all  eo  to 
pieces  without  It,  it  is  a  word  not  to  be  used  too  ifgX  in 
passing  Judgment,  as  if  it  were  an  element  to  be  thiown 
out  or  treated  with  small  consideration.  imowu 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Poet  at  Breakfast-Table. 


sentinel 

Eschew  political  sentimenlaMsm. 

Disraeli,  Conhigsby,  iv.  15. 
In  German  sentiment,  which  runs  over  so  easily  into 
sentimentalism,  a  foreigner  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
a  certain  incongruousness. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  296. 


3.  Exhibition  or  manifestation  of  feeling  or  sentimentalist  (sen-ti-men'tal-ist),  n.    [<  sen- 
sensibility,  as  in  literature,  art,  or  music-   a    ***"*!»*«'  +  -*«*•]    One  who  is  guided  by  mere 


Merary  or  artistic  expression  of  a  refined  or 
delicate  feeling  or  fancy. 

Sentim^at  is  inteUectualized  emotion,  emotion  precipi- 
tated, as  It  were,  in  pretty  crystals  by  the  fancy. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  365. 

The  grace  and  senUment  of  French  design  [medieval 
?n  f?,i°i^  v%°5i^°  exquisite,  but  »re  less  constant  than 
m  the  work  of  the  early  Italian  painters. 

C.  a.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  306. 
4.  Thought;  opinion;  notion;  judgment;  the 
decision  of  the  mind  formed  by  deliberation  or 
reflection :  as,  to  express  one's  senUments  on  a 
subject. 

On  questions  of  feeling,  taste,  observation,  or  report,  we 
define  our  sentiments.  On  questions  of  science,  argunient 
°r  "^.t^Physical  abstraction,  we  define  our  opinions.        ' 

WMzam  Taylor,  English  Synonyms  Discriminated  (1860). 

}}.  ?^!_°,'l^*y°  ^''®?,  *  s^'^timent  of  mine  that  to  propa 


sentiment;  a  sentimental  person;  in  a  better 
sense,  one  who  regards  sentiment  as  more  im- 
portant than  reason,  or  permits  it  to  predomi- 
nate over  reason. 

For  Burke  was  himself  also,  in  the  subtler  sense  of  the 
word,  a  sentimentalitt—th&t  is,  a  man  who  took  what 
would  now  be  called  an  sesthetic  view  of  morals  and  poli- 
tics. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  SBQ. 

sentimentality  (sen'ti-men-tal'l-ti),  n.    [<  sen- 
timental +  4ty.'\     The  quality  of  being  senti- 
mental ;  affectation  of  fine  or  tender  feeling  or 
exquisite  sensibility;  sentimentallsm. 
The  false  pity  and  sentimentality  ot  many  modem  ladies. 
T.  Wwrton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  201. 
They  held  many  aversions,  too,  in  common,  and  could 
have  the  comfort  of  laughing  together  overworks  of  false 
sefntvmentality  and  pompous  pretension. 


...         —  .......,„..»„,;»,  jjiujji,.  CAoriofte  Bront*;  Shirley,  xil. 

fo1ll^^trre;"g'r^a,icC»^n11ftT  sentimentalize  (sen-ti-men'tal-iz),  ..;  pret. 

S   TTiP  HflTiQo  +i,^„„i,+ •   •  ^  •     ,"•       and  pp.  senttmentahzed,  ^-^t.  sentimentalizing. 

words  b,ftTA«rri^L^-T°V°S."°''i^^^  i<senUmmtal  +  .ize.-]    l.intrans.  To  indulge 

Z^,v?^irT»  !!?■''' '^J'*^'r^*^°'"J^,??'=  l"'    ™  sentiment;  talk  sentiment;  play  the  senti- 

we  may  like  the  sewfemeji*  when  we  dislike  the ^-^i^^  >  y    j  >■  ^  ^"^'^>'^■ 

language.  Hence— 6.  A  thought  expressed  in 
stnkmg  words;  especially,  a  sentence  expres- 
sive of  some  particularly  important  or  agree- 
able thought,  or  of  a  wish  or  desire;  in  par- 
ticular, a  toast,  often  couched  in  proverbial 
or  epigrammatic  language. 


mentalist. 

And  so  they  reproach  and  torment  themselves,  and  re- 
fine and  sentimenialize,  till  gratitudebecomes  burdensome, 
.  .  .  and  the  very  Idea  of  a  benefactor  odious. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Emilie  de  Conlanges. 

II.  trans.  To  render  sentimental ;  give  a  sen- 
timental character  to. 

The  adapters  .  .  .  sentimenMizethe  character  of  lydia, 
and  almost  humanize  the  hero. 

Athtnsmm,  No.  3284,  p.  457. 
Also  spelled  sentimentalise. 
sentimentalizer  (sen-tl-men'tal-i-zSr),™.    One 
who  sentimentalizes.     Also  spelled  sentimen- 


If  the  sentient  be  carried,  "passibus  sequis,"  with  the  sentimental  (sen-ti-men  tal),  a.     [=  F.  senti- 
body,  whose  motion  it  would  observe,  supposing  it  regu-  .   ,       .-.      -.^  ..         r- .       _. 

lar,  the  remove  is  insensible.  Glanmlle,  Seep.  ScL 

sentiently  (sen'sH-ent-li),  a<fo.  In  a  sentient 
or  perceptive  manner. 

sentiment  (sen'ti-ment),  n.     [<  MB.  sentement, 

<  OP.  sentement,  sentiment,  F.  sentiment  =  Pr. 
sentiment  =  Sp.  senttmiento  =  Pg.  It.  senUmento, 

<  ML.  senUmentum,  feeling,  affection,  senti- 
ment, opinion,  <  L.  sentire,  feel,  perceive:  see 
sensed,  scent.']  If.  Feeling;  sensation;  senti- 
ence; life. 

She  colde  was  and  withouten  sentemente. 
For  oght  he  woot,  for  breth  ne  felt  he  non. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1177. 

2.  Higher  feeling;  emotion,  (a)  In  psychol.,  an 
emotional  judgment ;  also,  the  faculty  for  a  special  emo- 
tion. 

I  am  apt  to  suspect  .  .  .  that  reason  and  smMment  con- 
cur in  almost  all  moral  determinations  and  conclusions. 
Hrnne,  trin.  of  Korals,  §  1, 

We  speak  of  senMments  of  respect,  of  esteem,  of  grati- 
tude ;  but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout,  or  any  other 
mere  feeling,  called  a  sentiment. 

Reid,  Active  Powers,  v.  7. 

The  mental  or  internal  feelings — the  senMmenU — may 
be  divided  into  contemplative  and  practical.  The  .former 
are  the  concomitants  of  our  cognitive  powers,  the  latter 
of  our  powers  of  conation.    Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xlv. 

Sentiment  is  nothing  but  thought  blended  with  feeling ; 
thought  made  affectionate,  sympathetic,  moral. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  236. 

But  immediately  that  the  proper  stimuli  bring  them  sentimentalism   (sen-ti-meii'tal-izm),   n.      [< 


Come,  Mr.  Premium,  I'll  give  you  a  sentiment;  here's 
success  to  usury  I        Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

This  charmiagsentiment,  recommended  asmuch  by  sense 
as  novelty,  gave  Catherine  a  most  pleasing  remembrance 
of  all  the  heroines  of  her  acquaintance. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  xv. 
7.  pi.  In. phren.,  the  second  division  of  the  moral 
or  affective  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  first  be- 
ing teimed.  propensities.  See  phrenology. —  Sf. 
Taste;  quality. 

Other  Trees  there  ben  also,  that  beren  Wyn  of  noble  sen- 
tement. MandeaiUe,  Travels,  p.  189. 
Practical  sentiments.  See  practical.  =Syn.  2-4.  Senti- 
ment, Thought,  Feeling.     Sentmnent  has  a  peculiar  place 

between  tAou^ftS  and /eeJiJift  in  which  it  also  approaches  j.        j  n    ■      ■,■      3     ^  , 

the  meaning  of  principle.    It  is  more  than  th&t  feeling    ^BntimentaUy  inclined;  to  speak  sentimentally. 
which  is  sensation  or  emotion,  by  containing  more  of  SSntinet  (sen'tln),  n.     [<  OF.  sentine,  F.  sentine 
„  - 1_  ...1..1.  .i  .  _i       i  T^    «     „     ».  '  Jj.  senUna,  "water  in 

^ ,      „   -water.]    A  place  into 
ism;  the«entimen«of  honor  f  the  world  is  ruled  ijfserrf^     which  dregs,  dirt,  etc.,  are  thrown;  a  sink. 

The  thought  in  a  sentiment  is  often  that  of  duty,         I  can  say  grossly  ...  the  devil  to  be  a  stinking  sentine 
penetrated  and  exalted  by /eeimj.     _      _  of  all  vices,  a  foul  filthy  channel  of  all  mischief  s. 

Latimer,  Sermons  (Parker  Soc),  p.  42. 


A  preacher-up  of  Nature,  we  now  and  then  detect  under 
the  surly  and  stoic  garb  [of  Thoreau]  something  of  the 
sophist  and  the  sent^mentaUzer. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  203. 

sentimentally  (sen-ti-men'tal-i),  adv.  In  a 
sentimental  manner;  as  regards  sentiment ;  to- 
ward or  in  reference  to  sentiment:  as,  to  be 


ment. 
and  is 


swayed,  by  sentiment;  of  a  tender  and  suscep' 
tlble  heart;  mawkishly  tender  or  susceptible : 
as,  a  sentimental  person.  This  quality  was  highly 
valued  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  later  was  regarded  almost  with  disgust.  Hence  the 
word  at  one  time  bore  a  favorable,  at  a  later  time  an  unfa^ 
vorable  implication. 

A  sentlTnental  mind  is  rather  prone  to  overwrought  feel- 
ing and  exaggerated  tenderness.  Whately. 

Some  of  the  most  sentimental  writer^  such  as  Sterne  (and 
Byron),  seem  to  have  had  their  capacities  of  tenderness  ex- 
cited only  by  ideal  objects,  and  to  have  been  very  hard- 
hearted towards  real  persons. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  208. 

2.  Containing  or  characterized  by  sentiment ; 
appealing  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  reason : 
as,  a  sentimental  song;  sentimental  works. 

I  have  something  else  for  you,  which  I  am  fabricating  at 
a  great  rate,  and  that  is  my  Sentimental  Journey,  which 
shall  make  you  cry  as  much  as  it  has  affected  me,  or  I  will 
give  up  the  business  of  sentimental  writing,  and  write  to 
the  body.  Sterne,  Letters,  cxiii. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called  sentimen- 
tal. They  attack  the  heart  more  successfully  because 
more  cautiously.  V.  Knox,  Essays,  No.  171. 

=Syn.  Romantic,  Sentimental  (see  romantic),  hysterical, 
gushing,  etc.  (In  style). 

sentimentalise,  sentimentaliser. 

mentaUze,  sentimentalizer. 


into  action  there  will  be  a  certain  pleasure  from  the  moral 
exercise,  as  there  is  from  the  exercise  of  other  functions ; 
and  that  pleasure  is  naturally  felt  as  moral  sentiment. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  172. 

Hume  seems  to  have  perceived  in  belief  something  more 
than  the  mere  operation  of  ideas.  He  speaks  frequently 
of  this  phenomenon  as  a  sentiment,  and  be  appears  to  have 
regarded  it  as  an  ultimate  fact,  though  governed  by  the 
conditions  of  association  and  habit. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  76. 

(ft)  Sensibility,  or  a  tendency  to  make  emotional  judg- 
ments ;  tender  susceptibilit;.  ^ 


sentimental  +  -ism.]  Tendency  to  be  swayed  by 
sentiment;  affected  sensibility  or  sentiment; 
mawkish  susceptibility;  specifically,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Rousseau  and  others,  which  gave 
great  weight  to  the  impulses  of  a  susceptible" 
heart.  The  French  revolutipn,  with  its  terror,  was  re- 
garded as  in  some  measure  the  consequence  of  this  phi- 
losophy, which  thenceforward  fell  more  and  more  into  con- 
tempt. At  present,  the  fact  that  it  was  a  deliberately  de- 
fended attitude  of  mind  is  almost  forgotten,  the  current 
of  sentiment  running  now  strongly  the  other  way. 


Pg.  senmneua  =  it.  sen- 
tinella,  a  sentinel,  <  OF.  senUnelle,  F.  senUneUe, 
a  sentinel,  a  watch,  a  sense  transferred  from 
the  earlier  meaning  '  a  watching  at  a  particu- 
lar post,'  not  given  by  Cotgrave,  but  apparent 
from  Killan's  def.  (MD.  "senUnelle,  excubise, 
vigUiae,  primse  excubise,  excubitor  exstans,  sta- 
tlo,  stationes"— Killan,  Appendix),  and  from 
the  phrase  lever  de  senUnelle,  relieve  from  sen- 
tinel's duty,  Ut.  'take  from  his  beat,'  senUnelle 
bein^  originally,  it  appears,  the  post  itself,  a 
sentinel's  beat,  the  same  as  sentimelle,  a  path, 
a  little  path,  dim.,  like  the  equiv.  sentdle,  a 
little  path,  of  OF.  sente,  a  path  (cf .  OF.  sente- 
ret,  a  little  path,  dim.  of  sentier,  F.  sentier,  a 
path,  <  ML.  semitarius,  a  path),  <  L.  semita,  a 
path,  foot-path,  by-path,  prob.  <  se-,  apart,  + 
m^are('\/mi),go:  see  meatus.  This  view  agrees 
with  a  similar  explanation  of  sentry'^,  q.  v.]  I. 
n.  If.  Watch  or  guard  kept  by  a  soldier  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose  at  a  particular  place. 

Counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united  but  that  one 
counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another. 

Bacon,  Counsel  (ed.  1887). 

Vpon  the  verge  of  the  Riuer  there  are  flue  houses, 

wherein  Hue  the  honester  sort  of  people,  as  Farmers  in 

England,  and  they  keepe   continuall   cmtinell  for   the 

townes  securitie. 

Quoted  in  Capl.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  12. 

2.  A  soldier  stationed  as  a  guard,  either  to 
challenge  persons  drawing  near  and  to  allow 
to  pass  only  those  who  give  a  watchword,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  this,  to  resist  them  and  give 
an  alarm,  or  for  display  or  ceremony  only. 

I  was  employ'd  in  passing  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels. 

Sfta*.,lHen.VI.,ii.  1-70. 

3.  A  sentinel-crab. 

II,  a.  Acting  as  a  sentinel;  watching. 


sentinel 

Onr  bugles  sang  truce,  for  the  night-cload  had  lowered, 
And  the  seiMrui  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  slty. 

Campbell,  Soldier's  Dream. 
sentinel  (sen'ti-nel),  V.  t. ;   pret.  and  pp.  senti- 
neled or  sentinelled,  ppr.  senUneUng  or  sentinel- 
Ung.     [<  sentinel,  ».]     1.  To  watoh  over  as  a 
sentinel. 

„.    .  All  the  powers 

Ihat  eentincj  just  thrones  double  their  guards 
About  your  sacred  excellence. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  ii.  1. 
2.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel  or  sentinels: 
place  under  the  guard  of  sentinels.  B.  Polloh. 
[Rare.] 
sentinel-crab  (sen'ti-nel-krab),  n.  A  orah  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  Podcyphthalmus  vigil;  a  sen- 
tinel :  so  called  from  the  remarkable  length  of 
the  eye-stalks. 

sentisection  (sen-ti-sek'shon),  n.  [<L.  senti/re, 
feel,  +  sectio(n-),  cutting"."]  Painful  vivisec- 
tion ;  the  dissection  of  living  animals  without 
recourse  to  anesthetics  or  other  means  of  pre- 
venting pain:  opposed  to  calUseeUon.  B.  G. 
Wilder.  [Bare.] 
sentoree,  n.  See  sundoree. 
sentryi  (sen'tri),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  Gen- 
try, earlier  sentrie  and  in  fuller  form  sentery, 
prob.  a  transferred  use  of  OF.  senteret,  a  path 
(in  the  same  manner  as  senUnelle,  a  sentinel, 
from  senUnelle,  a  path),  senteret  being  dim.  of 
sentier  (It.  senUero),  a  path,  <  ML.  semitarius,  a 
path,  <  L.  semita,  a  path:  see  senUnel."]  I.  n. ; 
pi.  sentries  (-triz).  If.  A  place  of  watch;  a 
watch-tower.  [Rare.] 
Querite,  ...  a  sentry  or  watch-tower.  Cotgrave, 

2.  Wateh;  guard:  Bame  a,B  sentinel,  1. 

What  strength,  what  art  can  then 
Snfftce,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
TliTough  the  strict  senteriet  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round?       MUtan,  P.  L.,  ii.  412. 

Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  sleep. 
O'er  my  temples  sentry  keep. 

iSfsr  2*.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  il.  §  12. 

3.  One  stationed  as  a  guard :  same  as  senlmel,  2. 
— Sentry  go,  originally,  Uie  call  made  to  announce  the 
time  of  changing  the  watch ;  hence,  by  loose  colloquial 
extension,  any  active  military  duty. 

II.  a.  Acting  as  a  sentry;  watching, 
sentry^t,  n.    Same  as  eeniry^,  center^. 

Pleasure  is  but  like  sentries,  or  wooden  frames  set  un- 
der arches  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own  weight  and 
consolidation  to  stand  alone. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Apples  of  Sodom,    (LaUutm.) 

sentry-board  (sen'tri-bord),  n.  A  platform 
outside  the  gangway  of  a  ship  for  a  sentry  to 
stand  upon. 

sentry-box  (sen'tri-boks),  n.  A  kind  of  box 
or  bootli  intended  to  give  shelter  to  a  sentinel 
in  bad  weather. 

sentuaryt,  sentwaryt,  n.  Middle  English  forms 
of  sanctuary. 

senveyt,  senviet,  n.    See  senvy. 

senvyti  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  senvye,  senvie;  <  MB. 
senvey,  <  OP.  seneve  =  It.  sena/pe,  senega  =  AS. 
senep,  senap  =  OPlem.  sennep  =  OHG.  senaf, 
MSG-.  «e»e/,  senf,  Gr.  senf=  Sw.  senap  =  Dan. 
sen^,  sennep,  <  L.  sinapi,  also  svnape,  sinapis 
=  Goth,  sinap,  <  Gr.  aivani,  also  oivtiirc,  atvairv, 
alvrprv,  aiv?i'iTvg,  in  Attic  vairv,  mustard:  see 
miapis.^  Mustard;  mustard-seed. 

Senvey  lete  sowe  it  nowe,  and  cool  sede  bothe. 

And  when  the  list,  weelwrought  fatte  lande  thai  love. 
Palladiia,  Husbondrie  (E.  K  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

Senvie  ...  Is  of  a  most  biting  and  stinging  tast,  of  a 
flerie  eflecf^  but  uathe- 
lesse  very   good   and 
wholsom    for     man's 
bodie. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny, 
[xix.  8.    (Davies.) 

senza  (sen'tsS.), 
prep.  [\  It.  senSa, 
without:  see  sans.] 
In  mime,  without: 
as,  serna  sordino  or 
sordmi,  without  the 
mute  (in  violin- 
playing),  or  with- 
out dampers  (in 
pianoforte-play- 
ing); senza  tempo, 
without  strict 

rhythm  or  time ; 
senza  organo,  with- 
out organ,  etc.  Ab- 
breviated S. 

sep.  An  abbrevia- 
tion used  by  bo- 
tanical writers  for 
sepal. 


Fonns  of  Sepals, 
a,  flower  of  Cattha  fialustris,  show- 
ing the  petaloid  sepals  s;  6,  one  of  the 
sepals,  on  larger  scale;  c,  flower  of 
Cerastium  nutans,  seen  from  below: 
f ,  one  of  the  sepals ;  d,  calyx  of  the 
same,  showing  the  6ve  free  sepals. 
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sepal  (sep'al  or  se'pal),  B.  [=  P.  s^oie,  <  NL. 
sepalum,  formed  (after  the  analogy  of  petal, 
lepal)  <  L.  separ,  separate,  different:  see  sepa- 
rate. Of.  ML.  sepalis,  a  dubious  form,  unde- 
fined, appar.  an  error  for  separalis,  several:  see 
several.  The  term  was  proposed  by  Necker,  and 
adopted  by  A.  P.  de  CandoUe  and  all  later  bot- 
anists.] In  hot.,  a  calyx-leaf;  one  of  the  indi- 
vidual leaves  or  parts  that  make  up  the  calyx, 
or  outer  circle  of  floral  envelops.  See  eahjx, 
cut  in  preceding  column,  and  cuts  under  anti- 
sepalous  and  dimerous. 

The  term  sepal  was  devised  by  Neckar  to  express  each 
of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

Whemell,  Philos.  Inductive  Sciences,  I.,  p.  xciv. 

sepaled  (sep 'aid  or  se'pald),  a.  [<  sepal  +  -ed^.] 
In  60*.,  provided  with  sepals. 

sepaline  (sep'a-lin),  a.  [<  sepal  +  -jraei.]  In 
hot.,  relating  to  a  sepal  or  sepals;  having  the 
nature  of  a  sepal, 

sepalody  (sep'a-16-di),  n.  [<  sepal  +  -ode,  a 
form  of  -Old,  -f  -j/3.]  In  hot.,  metamorphosis 
or  change  of  petals  or  other  organs  into  sepals 
or  sepaloid  organs. 

sepaloid  (sep'a-loid),  a.  [<  sepal  +  -oid.]  Like 
a  sepal,  or  distinet  part  of  a  calyx. 

sepalous  (sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  sepal  +  -ous.1  Re- 
lating to  or  having  sepals. 

separability  (sep'a-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  sepa- 
rahilis,  admitting  "of"  separation,  <  separare, 
separate :  see  separate.2  The  property  of  be- 
ing separable;  or  of  admitting  separation  or 
disunion;  divisibility,     CrlanmUle. 

separable  (sep'a-ra-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  separable,  P. 
s&parahle  =  Sp.""separa6i!e=  Pg.  separavel  =  It. 
separaiile,  <  L.  separahilis,  that  can  be  sepa- 
rated, <  s^arore,  separate:  see  separate.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  separated,  disjoined,  or  dis- 
united: as,  the  separable  parts  of  plants;  quali- 
ties not  separable  from  the  substance  in  which 
they  exist. 

We  can  separate  in  imagination  any  two  idea^  which 
have  been  combined ;  for  what  is  distinguishable  is  s^ia- 
Table.  Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  §  61. 

2t.  Separative. 

In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 

SImJc.,  Sonnets,  zxxvi. 

separableness  (sep'a-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  property  of  "being  separable ;  separa- 
bility. 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  separableness  of  a 
yellow  tincture  from  gold.  Boyle. 

separably  (sep'a-ra-bU),  ad/o.  In  a  separable 
manner. 

separata,  n.    Plural  of  separatum. 

separate  (sep'a-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  separated, 
ppr.  separating.  [<  L.  separatus,  pp.  of  sepa- 
rate (>  It.  separare  =  Sp.  Pg.  sepa/rar  =  Pr.  sepa^ 
rar,  sehrar  =  P.  s6parer  and  seorer  (>E.  seoer) ), 
separate  (cf.  separ,  separate,  different),  <  se-, 
apart,  ■\-pa/ra/re,  provide,  arrange :  see  se-  and 
pare'^.  Cf.  sever.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  sever  the 
connection  or  association  of;  disunite  or  dis- 
connect in  any  way ;  sever. 
Sepa/raU  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.         Gen.  xiii.  9. 

They  ought  from  false  the  truth  to  separate. 
Error  from  Faith,  and  Cockle  from  the  Wheat. 

Sylvester,  tr.  ol  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 
In  the  darkness  and  confusion,  the  bands  of  these  com- 
manders became  separated  from  each  other. 

Irving,  Oranada,  p.  95. 

I  think  it  impossible  to  separate  the  interests  and  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes.  Improve  and  refine  the  men,  and  you 
do  the  same  by  the  women,  whether  you  will  or  no. 

Emerson,  Woman. 

2.  To  divide,  place,  or  keep  apart;  cut  off,  as 
by  an  intervening  space  or  body ;  occupy  the 
space  between:  as,  the  Atlantic  separates  Eu- 
rope from  America. 

We  are  separated  from  it  by  a  circumvallation  of  laws 
of  God  and  man.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  726. 

Separated  flowers,  flowers  in  which  the  sexes  are  sepa/* 
rated ;  diclinous  flowers. =Syil.  1.  To  disjoin,  disconnect, 
detach,  disengage,  sunder,  cleave,  distinguish,  Isolate. — 
2.  To  dissociate. 

II.  introMS.  1.  To  partj  be  or  become  dis- 
united or  disconnected;  withdraw  from  one  an- 
other. 

When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds  to  feed, 
they  by  consent  sepa/raied,  and  enlarged  their  pasture, 

Locke. 

,     The  universal  tendency  to  separate  thus  exhibited  [by 

political  psjHies  and  religions  sects]  is  simply  one  of  the 

ways  In  which  a  growing  assertion  of  individuality  comes 

out.  B.  Speneer,  Social  Statics,  p.  476. 

2.  To  cleave;  open;  come  apart Separating 

post-Offlce,  a  post-ofBce  where  mail  is  received  for  dis- 
tribution and  despatched  to  other  post-offices.    [U.  S.] 


separation 

separate  (sep'a-rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sepa/ratus, 
pp.  of  separare,  separate:  see  separate,  ».]  I. 
a.  1.  Divided  from  the  rest;  disjoined;  dis- 
connected: used  of  things  that  have  been  united 
or  associated. 

Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  salth 
the  Lord.  2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

Kothing  doth  more  alienate  mens  affections  than  with- 
drawing from  each  otlierinto  separate  Congregations. 

Stulingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  yL 

2.  Specifically,  disunited  from  the  body;  in- 
corporeal: as,  the  separate  state  of  soids. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too ;  or  else  the 
soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage 
by  thinking.       Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  1.  1 16. 

3.  By  its  or  one's  self;  apart  from  others;  re- 
tired; secluded. 

Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies. 

XHton,  P.  L.,  ix.  424. 
Now  in  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A  separate  grove.  Dryden,  JBneid,  vi.  964. 

4.  Distinct;  unconnected. 
Such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless, 

undeflled,  and  separate  from  sinners.  Heb.  viL  26. 

Have  not  those  two  realms  their  separate  maxims  of  pol- 
icy? Swift,  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

One  poem,  which  is  composed  upon  a  law  of  its  own, 
and  has  a  characteristic  or  separate  beauty  of  its  own,  can- 
not be  inferior  to  any  other  poem  whatsoever. 

De  Quineey,  Style,  ill 

5.  Individual;  particular. 
While  the  great  body  [of  the  empire],  as  a  whole,  was 

torpid  and  passive,  every  separate  member  began  to  feel 
with  a  sense,  and  to  move  with  an  energy,  all  its  own. 

Macaula:y,  Lord  Clive. 
Hepzibah  did  not  see  that,  just  as  there  comes  a  warm 
sunbeam  into  every  cottage  window,  so  comes  a  love-beam 
of  God's  care  and  pity  for  every  separate  need. 

HaAnthome,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

Separate  cozse.  See  coxa,  3.— Separate  estate,  sep- 
arate propertjr.  (it)  The  property  of  a  married  woman, 
which  she  holds  independently  of  her  husband's  interfer- 
ence and  control.  (6)  An  estateheld  by  another  in  trust  for 
a  married  woman.— Separate  form.  See /orm.— Sepa- 
rate maintenajice,  a  provision  made  by  a  husband  lor 
the  sustenance  of  his  wife  in  cases  in  which  they  decide 
to  live  apart. = Sjm.  IHsKrust,  etc.  (see  different),  disunited, 
dissociated,  detached.    See  the  verb. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  is  or  prefers  to  be  sepa- 
rate; a  separatist;  a  dissenter. 

Chusing  rather  to  be  a  rank  Separate,  a  meer  Quaker, 
an  arrant  Seeker. 

Bp.  Oamden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  41.    (Davies.) 

2.  A  member  of  an  American  Calvinistic 
Methodist  sect  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
called  because  of  their  organization  into  sepa- 
rate societies.  They  maintained  that  Christian  be- 
lievers are  guided  by  the  direct  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  such  teaching  is  in  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, and  superior  though  not  contrary  to  reason. 

3.  An  article  issued  separately;  a  separate  slip, 
article,  or  document;  speeificajly,  in  bibliogra- 
phy, a  copy  of  a  printed  article,  essay,  mono- 
graph, etc.,  published  separately  from  the  vol- 
ume of  which  it  forms  a  part,  often  retitled  and 
repaged. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  to  the  questions  16, 17,  and  18, 
in  the  separate  of  January  18, 1886,  no  reply  is  given  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  mint. 

Rep.  qfSee.  i^f  Treasury,  1886,  p.  406. 
separately  (sep'a-rat-li),  adv.    In  a  separate 
or  unconnected  state;  each  by  itself;  apart; 
distinctly ;  singly :  as,  the  opinions  of  the  coun- 
cil were  separately  taken. 

If  you  are  constrained  by  the  subject  to  admit  of  many 
figures  you  must  then  make  the  whole  to  be  seen  together, 
.  .  .  and  not  everything  separately  and  in  particular. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
The  allies,  after  conquering  together,  Teturn  thanks  to 
God  syxiraiely,  each  alter  his  own  form  of  worship. 

MaeaiiUay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

separateness  (sep'a-rat-nes),  n.  Separate  or 
distinct  character  or  state.    BaAley. 

separatical  (sep-a-rat'i-kal),  a.  [<  separate  + 
-10-01."]  Pertaining  to  separation  in  religion; 
schismatic.     [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

separating-disk  (sep'a-ra-ting-disk),  n.  In 
dentistry,  an  emery-wH'eel  used  with  a  denta) 
engine  for  cutting  a  space  between  teeth. 

separating-fnnnel  (sep'^-ra-ting-fun^el),  n. 
See  fwMiM. 

separating-sieve  (sep'a-ra-ting-siv),  n.  Ingwn,- 
powder-manuf.,  a  comjjibund  sieve  by  which  the 
grains  are  sorted  relatively  to  size. 

separating-weir  (sep ' a-ra-ting-wer).  n.  A  weir 
which  permits  the  water  to  flow  off  in  case  of 
flood,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  coUects 
it  in  a  channel  along  the  face  of  ihe  weir. 

separation  (sep-a-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  separa- 
tion, separadon,  separaison,  P.  s^aration  =  Pr. 
-'io  =  Sp.  separadon  =  Pg.  separagSo  = 


separation 

It.  separasione,  <  L.  separaUo{n-),  a  separating, 
<  separate,  vv-  sepa/ratus,  separate:  see  sepa- 
rate.^ 1.  The  act  of  separating,  removing,  or 
disconnecting  one  thing  from  another;  a  dis- 
joining or  disjunction:  as,  the  separation,  of 
the  soul  from  the  body;  the  separation  of  the 
good  from  the  bad. — 2.  The  operation  of  dis- 
uniting or  decomposing  substances;  chemical 
analysis. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  .  .  .  that  a  fifteenth  part  of 

BilTer,  Incorporate  with  gold,  will  not  he  recovered  by  any 

water  ol  sepca-ation,  except  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of 

silver,  .  .  .  which  ...  is  the  last  refuge  in  tmarationt. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  798. 

3.  The  state  of  being  separate ;  disunion;  dis- 
connection; separate  existence. 

Remove  her  where  yon  will,  I  walk  along  still ; 
For,  like  the  light,  we  make  no  aeparaUon. 

Fletclter  (and  anotJier),  Elder  Brother,  iiL  6. 

The  soul  is  much  freer  in  the  state  of  separatum;  and  if 

It  hath  any  act  of  lif  e^  it  is  much  more  noble  and  expedite. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  86. 

4.  Specifically,  a  limited  divorce,  or  divorce 
from  bed_  and  board  without  a  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  tie.  This  may  be  by  common  consent 
or  by  decree  of  a  court;  in  the  latter  case  it  Is  called  a 
judteial  separation.    See  divorce. 

Asepa/ration 
Between  the  king  and  ETatharlne. 

ShiOt.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1. 148. 

5.  In.  music:  («s)  A  passiM-note  between  two 
tones  a  third  apart.  (6)  Si  organ-building,  a 
contrivance  introduced  into  instruments  where 
the  great  organ  keyboard  has  a  pneumatic  ac- 
tion, enabling  the  player  to  use  that  keyboard 
without  sounding  the  pipes  belonging  to  it, 
even  though  its  stops  may  be  more  or  less 
drawn.  It  is  particularly  useful  where  the  action  of 
the  other  keyboards  when  coupled  together  is  too  hard 
to  be  convenient. 

6t.  A  body  of  persons  separated  in  fact  or  doe- 
trine  from  the  rest  of  the  commimity;  a  body 
of  separatists  or  nonconformists;  specifically, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Puritans  col- 
lectively. 

These  chastisements  are  common  to  the  saints, 
And  such  rebukes  we  of  the  separation 
Must  bear  with  willing  shoulders. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  1. 
If  ther  come  over  any  honest  men  that  are  not  of  y 
separation,  they  will  quickly  distast  them. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  177. 

Dry  separation,  the  cleaning  of  coal  or  concentration 
of  ore  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  current  or  blast  of  air,  or  by 
the  Bo-called  "wind  method" ;  concentration  without  the 
use  of  water.— Separation  of  the  roots  of  an  equation. 
See  roojl. 
separationist  (sep-a-ra'shon-ist),  n.  [<  separa- 
tion +  -»««.]  One  who  advocates  or  favors  sep- 
aration, in  some  special  sense. 

mo  excellence,  moral,  mental,  or  physical,  inborn  or  at- 
tained, can  buy  for  a  "  man  of  colour,"  from  these  separa- 
tiontsts,  any  distinction  between  the  restrictions  of  his 
civil  liberty  and  those  of  the  stupidest  and  squalidest  of 
his  race.  6.  W.  Cable,  Contemporary  Bev.,  UII.  462. 

separatism  (se^'a-ra-tizm),  n.  [<  sepa/rate  + 
-ism.']  Separatist  principles  or  practices;  dis- 
position to  separate  or  withdraw  from  some 
combination  or  union. 

separatist  (sep'a-ra-tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  separate 
-f -isfc]  I.  n.  d'ne'who  withdraws  or  separates 
himself;  one  who  favors  separation.  Especially 
—(a)  One  who  withdraws  from  an  established  or  other 
church  to  which  he  has  belonged;  a  dissenter:  as,  the 
separatists  (Brownists)  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries:  applied  to  the  members  of  various  specific 
sects,  especially  in  Qermany  and  Ireland, 

After  a  faint  struggle  he  [Charles  II.]  yielded,  and  passed, 
with  the  show  of  aLacrity,  a  series  of  odious  acts  against 
the  separatists.  Macaviay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

But  at  no  time  in  his  history  was  the  Nonconformist  or 
Puritan  a  Separatist  or  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. JR.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Bug.,  xvli. 
<i)  In  recent  British  politics,  an  epithet  applied  by  the 
TJnionist  party  to  their  opponents,  whom  they  chaige  with 
lavoring  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  ITnlted  King- 
dom. 

The  Home  Rule  party  are  properly  igmraHsts,  for  their 
policy  leads  inevitably  to  separation. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  158. 

The  transfer  of  votes  from  Unionists  to  Separatists  at 
Spalding  was  not  so  large  as  was  the  transfer  Id  the  oppo- 
site direction  in  the  St.  AusteU  division  of  Cornwall. 

Quarterly  Bev.,  CXLV.  263. 

II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  eharacteristie 
of  separatists  or  separatism ;  advocating  sepa- 
ration: as,  sworaiis* politics;  seporoMs* candi- 
dates for  ParEament;  a  separatist  movement. 

This  majority,  so  long  as  they  remain  united,  can  always 

defeat  the  Separatist  minority.  

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  9. 

fleparatistic  (sep'a-ra-tis'tik),  a.  [<  separatist 
+  -jc]  Belating'to " or  characterized  by  sepa- 
ratiism;  schismatioal.    Imp.  Diet. 
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f  u'vccwo,  pox  Lttiiiiiig  Lu  auparaiLiun,  ais 
L.  sepamre,  separate :  see  separate.y  1.  Sep'a- 
rating;  tending  to  separate;  promoting  sepa- 
ration. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  this  experiment,  because  of  that 
much  more  full  and  eminent  experiment  of  the  separative 
virtue  of  extreme  cold  that  was  made  against  their  wills 
by  the  forementioned  Dutchmen  that  wintered  in  Nova 
Zembla.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  491. 

The  spirit  of  the  synagogue  is  essentially  s^araHve. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 
God's  s^araHve  judgment-hour. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 
2.  Inmot.Wst.,  distinctive;  serving  for  distinc- 
tion of  species  or  groups :  as,  separalwe  char- 
acters. 

separator  (sep'a-ra-tpr),  n.  [<  LL.  separator, 
one  who  separates,  <  L.  separare,  separate :  see 
separate."]  1.  One  who  separates. —  2.  Any 
implement,  machine,  or  contrivance  used  for 
separating  one  thing  from  another:  as,  cream- 
sepa/rators;  grain-separators;  magnetic  separa- 
tors (for  separating  valuable  ores  from  the  rock 
or  sand  by  means  of  powerful  magnets) ;  etc. 
Specifically — (a)  In  agri.,  a  machine  for  separating  from 
wheat  imperfect  grains,  other  seeds,  dirt,  chaff,  etc.  The 
most  common  form  appears  in  the  fanning-mill  or  fanning 
attachment  to  a  threshing-machine,  and  employs  a  blast  of 
air  to  blow  the  light  dust  out  of  the  grain.  Another  form 
of  separator  uses  graduated  screens,  either  flat  or  cylindri- 
cal, the  cylindrical  screens  being  made  to  revolve  as  the 
grain  passes  through  them,  and  the  fiat  screens  having  often 
a  reciprocating  motion  to  shake  the  dust  out  as  the  grain 
is  passed  over  the  screen.  A  recent  form  of  separator  em- 
ploys cjrlinders  of  dented  sheet-metal,  tlie  good  grain  being 
caught  in  the  indentations  and  carried  away  from  the  chaff, 
which  slips  past  the  cup-like  depressions.  In  stUl  another 
form,  the  grain  slides  down  a  revolving  cone,  the  round 
weed-seeds  fly  off  by  centrifugal  force,  while  the  grain 
slides  into  a  spout  provided  to  receive  it.  A  variety  of 
screens  for  sorting  fruit  and  roots  according  to  sizes  are 
also  called  separators:  as,  a  ^potato-separator.  There  are 
also  special  separators  for  sorting  and  cleaning  barley, 
grass-seed,  oats,  etc.  (&)  In  weaving,  a  comb-like  device 
for  spreading  the  yams  evenly  upon  the  yarn- 
beam  of  a  loom ;  a  ravel,  ^c)  A  glass  vessel  (one 
form  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure)  used  to 
separate  liquids  which  differ  in  specific  grav- 
ity and  are  not  miscible.  The  vessel  is  filled 
with  the  mixture,  and  left  at  rest  till  the 
liquids  separate  mechanically,  when  the  flu- 
ids can  be  drawn  off  by  the  cocks  at  their 
respective  levels,  or  (in  the  form  here  figured) 
the  denser  liquid  may  be  first  drawn  off  com- 
pletely through  the  stop-cock  at  the  bottom, 
the  narrow  neck  allowing  the  separation  to 
be  almost  exactly  performed,  (d)  A  name 
given  to  various  modem  and  more  or  less  separator  (f). 
complicated  forms  of  apparatus  used  for 
dressing  ore,— Chop  separator,  in  mUUng,  a  machine 
for  separating  the  fiour  &om  quantities  of  cracked  grain 
as  the  meal  comes  from  the  roller-mill.  E.  H,  Knight. 
separatory  (sep'a-ra-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  sepa- 
rate +  -ory.l  I.  "a.  Causing  or  used,  in  separa- 
tion; efEecting separation; separative:  as, sepa- 
rator^ ducts. 

The  most  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  is  the  system 
of  the  guts,  where  the  lacteals  are  the  emissary  vessels  or 
separatory  ducts.  G.  Cheyne,  Phil.  Prin. 

In  distilling  with  steam,  a  large  quantity  of  water  passes 
over  with  the  product ;  as  this  continues  during  the  whole 
operation,  the  distillate  is  received  in  a  separatory  appa- 
ratus, so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  escape. 

Spons'  Sncyc.  Manvf.,  L  643. 

Separatory  funnel,  a  form  of  funnel  fitted  with  one  or 
more  stop-cocks,  like  the  separator,  of  which  it  is  a  form, 
and  usedfor  separating  liquids  of  different  specific  grav- 
ity.   See  separator,  2  (c). 

II.  n.  A  chemical  vessel  for  separating  li- 
quids of  different  specific  gravity;  a  separa- 
tor.   See  separator,  2  (c). 

separatrix  (sep'a-ra-triks),  n.  [Nil.,  fem.  of 
LL.  separator:  see  separator.']  Something  that 
separates ;  specifically,  the  line  separating  light 
and  shade  on  any  partly  Uluminated  surface. 

separatum  (sep-a-ra'tum), ». ;  pi.  separata  (-ta). 
[Nil.,  prop.  neut'.  of  separatus,  pp.  of  separare, 
separate:  see  sepa/rate.]  A  separate  copy  or 
reprint  of  a  paper  which  has  been  pubUshed 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  scientific  society,  it  is 
now  a  very  general  custom  to  issue  such  separata  for  the 
benefit  of  specialists  who  do  not  care  for  the  complete  pro- 
ceedings. ,    .  >    i      .  J  T 

separistt  (sep'a-rist),  n.  [<  separ{ate)  +  -wr.J 
A  separatist, 

Jove  separate  me  from  these  Separists,  ^.    .   .  ,. 

Which  think  they  hold  heavens  kingdome  m  their  fists. 
Time^  WTdstle  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  16. 

sepawn,  n.    Same  as  supawn. 

sepeliblet  (sep'e-U-bl),  a.  [<  L.  sepeUWis,  that 
may  be  buried"or  concealed,  <  sepeUre,  bury: 
see  sefpvXeher.]  Fit  for,  admitting  of,  or  in- 
tended for  burial ;  that  may  be  buried.  Imp. 
Diet. 

sepelitiont  (sep-e-Ush'on),-  n.  [<  ML.  sepeli- 
Uo{nr.),  misspelleS  sepeMmo(,n-),  <  L.  sepelire,  pp. 


sepidaceous 

sepnXtus,  bury:  see  sepulcher.]    Burial;  inter- 
ment. 

The  other  extreme  is  of  them  who  do  so  over-honour  the 
dead  that  they  abridge  some  parts  of  them  of  a  due  sepe- 
Htion.  Bp.  BaU,  Works,  V.  416.    (Davies.) 

Sepbardic  (se-far'dik),  a.  [<  Sephardim  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sephardim:  as,  Sephar- 
dic  ritual.    Also  Sepharadic. 

The  Sephardie  immigration  is  best  known  by  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity  whom  it  supplied,  as  Isaac  D'Israeli 
and  his  son  Lord  Beaconsfleld  (who  was  baptized  at  the 
age  of  twelve).  Encyc.  BrU.,  XTTT.  684. 

Sephardim  (s6-far'dim),».i)Z.  [Heb.]  Spanish- 
Portugese  Jews,  as  distinguished  from  Ash- 
kenazim,  or  German-Polish  Jews.  See  Ashke- 
nagim. 

The  Sephardim,  or  Jews  descended  from  the  refugees 
from  Spain  after  the  expulsion  in  1492,  are  generally  dark- 
er in  complexion  and  have  darker  hair  than  other  Jews. 
Jour,  of  Anthropological  InsL,  XIX.  83. 

sephen  (sef'en),  n.  [<  Arabic]  A  sting-ray 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea,  Trygon  (or 
Dasyiatis)  sephen,  of  commercial  value  for  sha- 
green. 

Sephiroth  (sef 'i-roth),  n.pl.  [Heb. ,  lit. '  enumer- 
ations.'] In  the  cabala,  the  first  ten  nimaerals, 
as  attributes  and  emanations  of  the  Deity, 
compared  to  rays  of  light,  and  identified  with 
Scripture  names  of  God.  By  the  Sephiroth 
the  first  and  highest  of  four  worlds  was  said 
to  be  formed.    See  cabalist. 

sepia  (se'pi-a),  n.  and  a.  [=  P.  siche,  seiche 
(OP.  seehe),'  a  cuttlefish,  sepia,  its  secretion, 
=  Pr.  sepia  =  Oat.  sipia,  d/pia  =  Sp.  sepia,  jibia 
=  Pg.  siba  =  It.  seppia,  a  cuttlefish,  its  secre- 
tion, <  L.  sepja,  <  Gr.  mpria,  a  cuttlefish,  also 
ink  derived  from  it,  sepia.]  I,  ».  1.  A  black 
secretion  or  ink  produced  by  the  cuttlefish; 
also,  in  the  arts,  a  pigment  prepared  from  this 
substance.  The  Sepia  officinalis,  common  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  chiefiy  sought  for  the  profusion  of  color  which 
it  affords.  This  secretion,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  extremely  diffusible  through  it,  is  agitated  in  water 
to  wash  it,  and  then  allowed  slowly  to 
subside,  after  which  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  black  sediment  is  formed 
into  cakes  or  sticks.  In  this  form  it  Is 
used  as  a  common  writing-ink  in  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  When  prepared 
with  caustic  l^e  it  forms  a  beautiful 
brown  color,  with  a  fine  grain,  and  has 
given  name  to  a  species  of  mono- 
chrome drawing  extensively  cultivat- 
ed. See  cuts  under  Dibranchiata,  ink- 
iag,  ielemwite,  and  BelemnUidee. 
2.  leap.]  [NL.l  A  genus  of 
cuttles,  typical  of  the  family  Se- 
pUdsB,  and  containing  such  spe- 
cies as  the  common  or  of&cinal 
cuttle,  S.  offidnaUs.  See  also 
cuts  under  cuttlefish,  Dibranchi- 
ata, and  ink-bag. — 3.  A  cuttlefish. — 4.  Cut- 
tlebone:  more  fully  called  os  sepise.  It  is  an 
antacid,  used  in  dentifrices,  and  given  to  cana- 
ries.   See  OS  and  sepiost Roman  sepia.    Same 

as  warm  sepia,  but  with  a  yellow  instead  of  a  red  tone. — 
Waim  sepia,  a  water-color  used  by  artists,  prepared  by 
mixing  some  red  pigment  with  sepia. 
II.  a.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

Sepiacea  (se-pi-a'sf-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sepia  + 
-acea.]  A  group  of  c'ephalopods :  same  as  Sepi- 
idx  in  a  broad  sense. 

sepiacean  (se-pi-a'§e-an),  a.  [<  Sepiacea  + 
-an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sepiacea. 

Sepiadariidae  (se"pi-a-da-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Sepiadarium  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  deoacerous 
cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Sepiaderri- 
um.  They  have  the  mantle  united  to  the  neck  or  back, 
the  fins  narrow,  developed  only  along  the  smaller  part  of 
the  length,  and  no  internal  shell.  The  only  two  known 
species  are  confined  to  the  Pacific. 

Sepiadarium  (se"pi-a-da'ri-um),  n,  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dTiTTiig  (oTfKiaS-),  a  cuttlefish  (see  sepia),  + 
dim.  -&puyv.]  A  genus  of  cuttles,  typic^  of  the 
family  Sepiadariidse. 

sepiarian  (se-pi-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  sepiary 
■¥  -am,.]    Same  as  sepiary. 

sepiary  (se'pi-a-ri),  a.  and  n.    [<  sepia  +  -ary.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sepiidse:  as,  a  se- 
piary cephalopod. 
II.  n. ;  pi.  sepiaries  (-riz).  A  member  of  the 


Cuttlefish  {Stfia 
(ifficinalis). 


sepic  (se'pik),  a.  [<  sema  +  -jc]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sepia. —  2.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  draw- 
ing. 

sepicolous  (se-pik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  stepes,  sepes, 
a  hedge,  a  fence,  -^  cdkfre,  inhabit.]  In  tot., 
inhabiting  or  growing  in  hedge-rows. 

sepidaceous  (sep-i-da'shius),  a.  [Irreg.  <  NL. 
sepia  +  -d-  (f)  -aceous,  or  more  prob.  an  error 
for  sepiaceous^  In  zo'ol.,  of  or  relating  to  sepia 
or  the  genus  S&pia. 


[NL.,  dim.  of  Sepia, 


Sepidse 

Sepidsi (sep'i-de),«. pi.  [IOj., <  Sepia  +  -irfs.] 
In  conch.,  same  as  Sepiidse. 

Sepidae2  (sep'i-de),  n.pl.  [NX,.,  <  Seps  (Sep-)  + 
-«d».]  Ib  hervet.,  a,  family  of  scinooid  lizards, 
named  from  the  genus  Seps.    Also  Sepsidse. 

Sepidea  (se-pid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sepia  + 
-idea.']  A  group  of  deeacerous  eephalopods: 
same  as  Sepioidea. 

Sepididse  (sf-pid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  prop.  Sepi- 
diidx,  <  Sepidium  +  -idee.]  In  entom.,  a  family 
of  coleopterous  insects,  named  from  the  genus 
Sepidium. 

sepiform  (sep'l-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Seps  +  L. 
forma,  form.]  Resembling  or  related  to  the 
lizards  of  the  genus  Seps :  as,  a  sepiform  lizard. 

Sepiidae  (se-pi'i-de),  n,.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sepia  + 
-ioa.]  A  family  of  deeacerous  eephalopods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Sepia.  They  have  eyes  covered 
by  transparent  skin,  and  Udless ;  the  fourth  pair  of  arms 
hectocotylUed ;  and  an  internal  flattened  calcareous  gla- 
dlus,  the  sepiost  or  cutUebone.  The  mantle  is  supported 
by  a  cartilaginous  button  and  corresponding  pit;  the  flna 
are  lateral,  and  extend  along  most  of  the  body.  Cuttles 
of  this  family  furnish  both  sepia  and  the  bone  which  is 
given  to  canaries.  The  family,  in  a  wider  or  narrower 
sense,  is  also  called  Sepiaeea,  Sepiada,  Sepida,  Sepiaria, 
Sepiarii,  and  Sepwphara.    See  cut  under  Se^. 

sepiment  (sep'i-ment),  n,.  [<  L.  ssepimentmn,, 
sepimentum,  a  hedge,  a  fence,  <  seepire,  sepire, 
hedge,  fence,  <  ss^es,  sepes,  a  hedge,  fence.]  A 
hedge;  a  fence;  something  that  separates. 
[Eare.] 

sepioid  (se'pl-oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Sepia  +  -oid.'] 
I.  a.  Kesembling  a  cuttlefish;  pertaining  to 
the  Sepioidea,  or  having  their  characters. 
n.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sepioidea. 

Sepioidea  (se-pi-oi'df-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sepia  + 
-oidea.2  1.  Asuperfamily  of  deeacerous  eepha- 
lopods with  eyes  covered  by  transparent  skin 
and  lidless,  the  fourth  pair  of  arms  hectocoty- 
lized,  and  an  internal  flattened  calcareous  gla- 
dius,  the  sepiost  or  euttlebone. — 2.  An  order 
of  dibranehiate  eephalopods,  contrasted  with 
Belemnoidea.    A.  Hyatt. 

Sepiola  (se-pi'o-la),  n. 
q.v.]  A  genus  of  squids, 
typical  of  the  family 
Sepiolidse,  having  the 
body  short,  and  the  fins 
broad,  short,  and  lobe- 
like, as  in  S.  atlantica. 

Sepiolids  (se-pi-ol'i- 
de),  n,  pi.  [^fL.,  <  Sepi- 
ola +  -idsB.^  A  family 
of  deeacerous  cephalo- 
poda, typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Sepiola.  They  have 
a  small  cartilaginous  or  cor- 
neous gladius  or  cuttle- 
bone,  and  the  first  pair  of 
arms  hectocotylized. 

Sepiolidea  (se^pi-o-lid'- 
e-&),n.pl.  [iHi.fi  Sepi- 
ola +  -icfoa.]  Same  as 
Sepioloidea. 

sepiolite  (se'pi-o-lit),  n.  _ 
of  the  cuttlefish  (<  arjvia,  the  cuttlefish),  +  TJBog, 
stone.]  The  mineralogical  name  for  the  hy- 
drous magnesium  siUeate  meerschaum.  See 
meerschaum. 

Sepioloidea  (se'^pi-o-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Sepiola  +  -oidea.']  '  A  superfamily  of  deeace- 
rous eephalopods  with  eyes  covered  by  a  trans- 
parent sMn  but  with  false  eyelids  more  or  less 
free,  arms  of  the  first  pair  hectocotylized,  and 
the  gladius  corneous  and  rudimentary  or  ab- 
sent.   Also  Sepiolidea. 

Sepiopbora  (se-pi-of'o-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gfr. 
arnrla,  sepia,  +  -<popog,  '<  fipEiv  =  'E.  &earl.]  The 
Sepiidse  as  a  group  of  decapod  eephalopods 
characterized  by  a  calcareous  internal  bone. 
Also  Sepixphora. 

sepiophore  (se'pi-o-for),  n.  [<  Sepiophora.']  A 
member  of  the  Sepiophora,  as  a  cuttlefish. 

sepiost  (se'pi-ost),  n.  [<  (Jr.  a^Trtov,  the  bone  of 
the  cuttlefish,  +  barkov,  a  bone.]  The  bone  or 
internal  skeleton  of  the  cuttlefish ;  euttlebone. 
See  cuts  under  IHbranchiata  and  calamary. 

sepiostaire  (se"pi-os-tar'),  n.  [<  F.  sipiostaire  : 
see  sepiost.2  Same  as  sepiost.  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter, Mcros.,  §  575. 

sepistan,  n.    Same  as  sebesten. 

sepium  (se'pi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  a^mov,  the 
bone  of  a  cuttlefish,  <  mfiria,  the  cuttlefish: 
see  sepia.]    Cuttlebone;  sepiost  or  sepiostaire. 

sepometer  (sf-pom'e-tiir),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiiTTuv, 
make  rotten  or  putrid,  -f-  /ihpov,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  determining,  by  means  of 
the  decoloration  and  decomposition  produced 


Sefiola  atlantica. 

[<  Gr.  0^(01',  the  bone 
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in  sodium  permanganate,  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic impurity  existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

sepon,  n.     Same  as  supawn. 

seposef  (se-poz '),v.  [After  the  analogy  otpose"^, 
depose,  etc.,  <  L,  seponere,  pp.  sepositus,  lay 
apart,  put  aside,  <  se-,  apart,  +  ponere,  put, 
place:  see  pose^.  Cf.  seposit."]  I.  trans.  To 
set  apart. 

God  s^osed  a  seventh  of  our  time  for  his  exterior  wor- 
ship. Donmi,  To  Sir  H.  G. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  aside ;  retire. 

That  he  [a  Christian]  think  of  God  at  all  times,  but  that, 
besides  that^  he  gepose  sometimes,  to  think  of  nothing  but 
God.  Donne,  Sermons,  xix. 

sepositf  (sf-poz'it),  V.  t.  [<  L.  sepositus,  pp.  of 
seponere,  put  aside :  see  sepose.2    To  set  aside. 

Parents  and  the  neerest  bloud  must  all  for  this  [mar- 
riage] be  laid  by  and  eepoeited.  FAthrnn,  Letters,  i. 

sepositiont  (sep-o-zish'on),  n.  [<  L.  seposi- 
tio(n-),  a  laying  aside,  a'separation,  <  seponere, 
pp.  sepositus,  put  aside :  see  sepose."]  The  act 
of  setting  aside  or  apart ;  a  setting  aside. 

We  must  contend  with  prayer,  with  actual  dereliction 
and  sepogibum  of  all  our  other  affairs. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  230. 

sepoy  (se'poi,  formerly  and  better  se-poi'),  n. 
[Also  seapoy,  formerly  also  sipoy,  and  (more 
nearly  like  tiie  Hind.)  sipahee,  spahi  (G.  sepoy, 
<  B.)  =  F.  spdki,  cipaye,  a  sepoy,  =  Sp.  espam, 
a  cavalryman  (in  Turkey  or  Algeria) ;  <  Hind. 
sipdM,  a  native  soldier  in  distinction  from  a 
European  soldier,  a  beadle,  peon  or  messenger 
of  a  court,  <  Pers.  sipahi,  a  horseman,  soldier,  < 
sipah,  supdh  (>  Hind,  sipdh),  soldiers,  an  army, 
military  force.]  In  India,  a  native  soldier  dis- 
ciplined and  uniformed  according  to  European 
regulations;  especially,  a  native  soldier  of  the 
British  army  in  India.  The  of&cers  of  sepoys 
have  usually  been  European,  and  those  of  the 
higher  ranks  are  exclusively  so. 

As  early  as  A.  D.  1692,  the  chief  of  Sind  had  200  natives 
dressed  and  armed  like  Europeans ;  these  were  the  first 


Septembrist 

The  Celtic  tenure  of  land,  which  disallowed  all  indi- 
vidual possessions,  making  it  the  common  property  of  the 
septt  almost  necessitated  a  pastoral  rather  than  an  agri- 
cultural society.  Edinburgh  Sev.,  CLXIII.  444. 

sept2  (sept),  n.     [<  L.  sasptum,  septum,  a  fence, 
an  inclosnre.]    An  inclosure ;  a  railing. 

Men  .  .  .  have  been  made  bold  to  venture  into  the 
holy  eept,  and  invade  the  secrets- of  the  temple. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  IL  421. 

Sept.    An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Septemier;  (6)  of 


R.  F.  Burton,  Camoens ;  a  Commentary,  IL  445,  note3. 
Sepoy  mutiny.    See  mutiny. 

Seppuku  (sep'puk'o),  n.  [Jap.,  colloquial  pro- 
nunciation of  setsu  puku,  'cut  the  belly'  (the 
syllable  tsii,  except  when  initial,  being  assimi- 
lated in  mod.  Jap.  and  Chin,  words  to  a  Tc,  p,  or  s 
following):  setsu,<.  Chin,  ts'ieh,  ts'it,  cut;  fulcU, 
puku,  <  Chin,  fuh,  fuk,  belly,  abdomen.]  Same 
as  harOr-hiri.  Seppuku,  which  is  of  Chinese  origin,  is 
considered  more  elegant  than  the  purely  native  term  hara- 
kiri. 

Seps  (seps),  n.  [NL.  (Oken,  1816),  <  L.  seps,  < 
Gr.  a^,  a  kind  of  lizard,  also  a  kind  of  serpent 
the  bite  of  which  was  alleged  to  cause  putore- 
f action,  <  a^iretv,  make  rotten:  see  septic.']  1. 
A  genus  of  scinooid  lizards,  of  the  family  /Sfcin- 
cidae,  giving  name  to  the  SepidsB.  They  have  an 
elongate  cylindric  body,  with  very  small  limbs,  and  im- 
bricated scales.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  serpent- 
lizards. 
2.  II.  c]  A  lizard  of  this  genus. 

Like  him  whom  the  Numidian  seps  did  thaw 
Into  a  dew  with  poison. 

SheUey,  Prometheus  Unbound,  lit  1. 


..^ (sep'si-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  prop.  S^ai- 

dse,  <  Seps  (;S«p-)  +  -idle.]    Same  as  Sepidse^. 

sepsine  (sep'sin),  n.  [<  seps(is)  +  -ine^.]  1.  A 
name  loosely  applied  to  the  ptomaines  of  septic 
poisoning. —  2.  A  toxic  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  Schmiedeberg  and  Bergman  from 
decaying  yeast. 

sepsis  (sep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oy^jf,  putrefac- 
tion, <  aijTZELV,  make  rotten:  see  Seps.']  1.  Pu- 
tridity or  putrefaction  ;  decomposition;  rot. — 
2.  Contamination  of  the  organism  from  iU- 
conditioned  wounds,  from  abscesses,  or  certain 
other  local  ptomaine-factories  or  bacterial  semi- 
naries ;  septicemia.  It  includes  of  course  simi- 
lar conditions  produced  experimentally  by  in- 
oculation.— 3.  [cap.]  In  e»tom.,  a  genus  of  dip- 
terous insects  of  the  family  MustAdse.  Fallen, 
1810. 

septi  (sept),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  alsosepfe;  usu- 
afly  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  sect  (perhaps 
due  to  association  with  L.  sseptum,  septum,  a 
fence,  an  inclosure:  see  sep^):  see  sec*i.]  A 
clan :  used  especially  of  the  tribes  or  families 
in  Ireland. 

For  that  is  the  evill  which  I  nowe  finde  in  all  Ireland, 
that  the  Msh  dwell  togither  by  theyr  «epte  and  severall 
nations,  soe  as  they  may  practize  or  conspire  what  tbev 
wilL  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Sept,  or,  in  phrase  of  Indian  law,  the  Joint  Undi- 
vided Family — that  is,  the  combined  descendants  of  an 
ancestor  long  since  dead. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  231. 


septa,  n.    Plural  of  septum. 

septsemia,  n.    See  septemia. 

septali  (sep'tal),  a.  [<  sept?-  +  -al.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  sept  or  clan. 

He  had  done  much  to  Xormanize  the  country  by  mak- 
ing large  and  wholly  illegal  grants  of  septal  territory  to  his 
followers.     J.  ILMcCarthy,  Outline  of  Irish  History,  ill. 

septaP  (sep'tal),  a.  [<  «ep<2,  septum,  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  septa ;  having  the  character 
of  a  septum ;  septif orm ;  partitioning,  or  form- 
ing a  partition. 

septan  (sep'tan),  a.  [<  L.  sept{em),  seven,  + 
-an.]  Recuriing  every  seventh  day — Septan 
fever,    See/everi. 

septangle  (sep'tang-gl),  n.  [<  L,  septem,  seven, 
-I-  amgulus,  an  angle:  see  angle^.]  In  geom.,  a 
figure  having  seven  sides  and  seven  angles;  a 
heptagon, 

septangular  (sep-tang'gu-lar),  a.  [<  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  angidvs,  angle, "  +  -ar".]  Having 
seven  angles, 

Septariar(sep-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  sseptum, 
septeTO,  a  fence,  an  inclosure :  see  septum.]  In 
conch.,  a  genus  of  shipworms :  synonymous  with 
Teredo.    LamareJc;  FSrussac. 

septaria^  (sep-ta'ri-a),  n.    Plural  of  septarium. 

septarian  (sep-ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  septarium  + 
-an.]  Having  the  cHaracter  of,  containing,  or 
relating  to  a  septarium. 

The  "  Xealby  Beds  "are  (1)  the  iron  stone,  .  .  .  (2)  clays 
with  thin  sand  stones,  sepUirian  nodules,  selenite,  and  py- 
rites. Oeol.  Mag.,  V.  32. 

septarimu  (sep-ta'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  septaria  (-a). 
[NL. :  see  Septaria^.]  A  concretion  or  nodule 
of  considerable  size,  and  roughly  spherical  in 
shape,  of  which  the  parts  nearest  the  center 
have  become  cracked  during  the  drying  of  the 
mass,  the  open  spaces  thus  formed  having  been 
subsequently  filled  with  some  infiltrated  min- 
eral, usually  calcite.  Such  septaria  or  septa- 
rian nodules  are  abxmdant  in  various  snaly 
rocks,  especially  in  the  Liassic  beds  in  England. 

Septata  (sep-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  septatus,  sasptatus:  see  septate.]  An  order 
of  gregarines  in  which  the  medullary  substance 
is  separated  into  two  chambers  —  an  anterior 
smaller  one  called  protomerite,  and  a  posterior 
larger  one  called  deutomerite,  which  contains 
the  nucleus.  The  genera  Gregarina  and  Hoplo- 
rhynchus  are  representative  of  the  order.  M. 
S.  Lankester. 

septate  (sep'tat),  a.  [<  L.  ss^tatus,  septatus, 
surrounded  with  a  fence  or  inclosure,<  septum, 
Saturn,  a  fence :  see  septoro.]  Having  a  septum 
or  septa;  partitioned;  divided  into  compart- 
ments ;  septiferous ;  loculate ;  specifically,  be- 
longing to  the  £ieptoto.— Septate  spore.  Same  as 
frporwfegm.— Septate  Uterus,  a  uterus  divided  into  two 
sections  by  a  septum  or  partition. 

septated  (sep'ta-ted),  a.  [<  s&ptate  +  -ecfi.]  In 
zoiil.  and  hot.,  provided  witn  septa  or  parti- 
tions; septate. 

septation  (sep-ta'shon),  n.  [<  septate  +  4on.] 
Partition ;  division  iiito  parts  by  means  of  septa 
or  of  a  septum. 

sept-chord  (sept'k6rd),  »,  [<  P,  sept,  seven,  -I- 
E.  chord,]     Same  as  seventli-chord. 

September  (sep-tem'b6r),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
Septembre,  Septembyr,<  OF.  Septembre,  Setem- 
bre,  F.  Septembre  =  Pr.  Septenmre,  Setembre  = 
Sp,  SeUembre  =  Pg.  Setembro  =  It.  Settembre  = 
D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  September,  <  L.  September  (> 
LGr,  2e5rT^/ij8p«of),  Sepiembris,  sc.  merms,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  Roman  year,  <  septem, 
seven,  =  B.  seven :  see  seven.]  I,  n.  The  ninth 
month  of  the  year.  When  the  year  began  with 
March,  it  was  the  seventh  month  (whence  the 
name).    Abbreviated  Sept. 

II.  a.  Occurring,  appearing,  or  prevailing  in 
September:  as,  the  September  gales — Septem- 
ber tbom,  Ewnomos erosana,  a  British  geometriomoth. 

Septembral  (sep-tem'bral),  a.  [<  September  + 
-M.]    Of  September. 

There  were  few  that  liked  the  ptisane,  but  all  of  them 
were  perfect  lovers  of  the  pure  septembrai  juice. 

•  iTrquhart,  tr.  of  Babdais,  iL  1. 

Septembrist  (sep-tem'brist),  n.  [<  F  septem- 
briste  (see  def .),  <  Septembre,  September  ]    One 


Septembrist 

of  those  who,  in  the  first  French  Revolution, 
took  part  in  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in 
Paris  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1792 ; 
hence,  any  malignant  or  bloodthirsty  person. 
septemfluous  (sep-tem'fl(j-us),  a.  [<  L.  sep- 
tem,  seven,  +  fluere,  flow,  +  -otes.]  Flowing 
in  seven  streams  or  currents;  having  seven 
mouths,  as  a  river.,  [Rare.] 

The  town  is  seated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Ley 
[Lea],  which  not  only  parteth  Hertfordshire  from  Essex, 
but  also  seven  times  parteth  from  its  self,  whose  septem- 
Jltums  stream  in  coming  to  the  town  is  crossed  again 
with  so  many  bridges. 

Fuller,  Hist.  Waltham  Abbey,  i.  83.    (fiavies.) 
The  main  streams  of  this  septemflwna  river  [the  Nile]. 
Dr.  B.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  L  xvi.  §  11.    (Trench.) 

septemia,  septaemia  (sep-te'mi-s,),  n.  [KL.  sep- 
tsemia,  <  Gr.  ajinrdg,  verbal  adj.  of  a^new,  make 
rotten,  +  aifia,  blood.]     Septicemia;  sepsis. 

septempartite  (sep-tem-par'tit),  a.  [<  L.  sep- 
tem,  seven,  +  partitvs,  divided :  see  parUte.'] 
Divided  into  seven  parts;  in  &o*.,  so  divided 
nearly  to  the  base. 

septemtriont,  n.    See  septentrion. 

septemvious  (sep-tem'vi-us),  a.  [<  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  via,  a  way.]  Going  in  seven  dififerent 
directions.     [Rare.] 

Officers  of  state  ran  septemvloui,  seeking  an  ape  to  coun- 
teract the  bloodthirs'hr  tomfoolery  of  the  human  species. 
0.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  Ixziil. 

geptemvir  (sep-tem'ver),  n. ;  pi.  septemvirs,  sep- 
temviri  (-v6rz,  -vi-ri).  [L.  septemviri,  a  board 
of  seven  men;  orig.  two  words :  septem,  seven; 
vi/ri,  pi.  of  vir,  man.  ]  One  of  seven  men  joined 
in  any  ofB.ce  or  commission:  as,  the  septemviri 
epulones,  one  of  the  four  chief  religions  cor- 
porations of  ancient  Rome. 

septemvirate  (sep-tem'vi-rat),  n.  [<  L.  sep- 
temviratus  (see  def.),  <  septemviri,  septemvirs: 
see  septemvir.']  The  office  of  a  septemvir; 
government  or  authority  vested  in  seven  per- 
sons. 

septenarius  (sep-te-na'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  septenarU 
(-i).  [L.,so.t)er«MS,  a  verse  of  seven  feet;  prop, 
adj.,  consisting  of  seven:  see  septenary. 2  In 
Latin  pros.,  a  verse  consisting  of  seven  feet. 
The  name  is  used  especially  for  the  trochaic  tetrameter 
catalectic  (versus  quaAiriAui),  which  in  the  older  Latin 
writers  admits  a  spondee  or  anapest  in  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth,  as  well  as  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  places, 
and  for  the  iambic  tetrameter  catalectic. 

septenary  (sep'te-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  sep- 
tmaire  =  Pr.  setenari  =  Sp.  setenario  =  Pg.  sep- 
tenario  =  It.  settenario,  <  L.  septenarius,  con- 
sisting of  seven,  <  septerd,  pi.,  seven  apiece, 
by  sevens,  <  septem,  seven:  see  seven.'\    I.  a. 

1.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  seven:  as,  a 
septenary  number. 

'  They  [Mohammedan  Arabs]  have  discovered  or  imagined 
an  immense  number  of  septenary  groups  in  religion,  his- 
tory, art,  philosophy,  and  indeed  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  3S8. 

2.  Lasting  seven  years;  occurring  once  in 
seven  years:  as,  a  septenary  term;  a  septenary 
coimcil. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  septenaries  (-riz).  1.  The  num- 
ber seven ;  the  heptad.     [Rare.] 

These  constitutions  of  Moses,  that  proceed  so  much 
upon  a  septenary,  or  number  of  seven,  have  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  Burnet. 

2.  A  group  of  seven  things. 

The  modern  literature  of  Persia  abounds  in  sevens. 
Native  dictionaries  enumerate  above  a  hundred  septena- 
ries. groups  of  objects  designated  as  the  seven  so-and-so. 
'  *      *^  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  329. 

septenate  (sep'te-nat),  a.  [<  L.  s^teni,  seven 
apiece  (see  septenary),  +  -afei.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing seven  parts,  as  a  compound  leaf  with  seven 
leaflets  springing  from  one  point. 

septennate  (sep-ten'at),  n.  [=  F.  septennat; 
as  LL.  septennium,  a  period  of  seven  years  (see 
septewnmm),  +  -afeS.]  A  period  of  seven  years, 
or  an  arrangement  lasting  or  intended  to  last 
through  seven  years. 

In  sticking  to  the  term  of  three  years  they  [the  Opposi- 
tion] showed  themselves  bad  tacticians,  the  more  so  as 
the  tradition  of  a  doublerenewal  of  the  SepUnnate  was  m 
favour  of  the  Government  demand.  .,.,,„„ 

Contemporary  Eev.,  LI.  593. 


..,  period  of  seven  years 
Lasting  or  contimiing  seven  years:  as,  septen 
nial  parliaments.— 3.  Occurring  or  returning 
once  in  every  seven  years:  as,  septenmal  elec- 
tions. 

Beine  dispensed  with  all  for  his  septennial  visit,  .  .  . 
he  resolved  to  govern  them  ^"Sf »«™  "--S,  p.  16. 
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Septennial  Act,  a  British  statute  of  1716  fixing  the  ex- 
istence of  a  parliament  at  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  writ  summoning  it,  unless  previously  dissolved. 

septennially  (sep-ten'i-al-i;,  adv.  Once  in 
seven  years. 

septennium  (sep-ten'i-um),  n.  [=  It.  settennio, 
< Tj.  septennium,  a  period  of  seven  years,  <  sep- 
tennis,  of  seven  years,  <  septem,  seven,  +  an- 
nus, a  year.]    A  period  of  seven  years. 

Beptentrialt  (sep-ten'tri-al),  a.  [<  septentri-on 
+  -aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining'to  the  north ;  septen- 
trional.    [Rare.] 

Waveny  in  her  way,  on  this  Septenlrial  side. 
That  these  two  Eastern  Shires  doth  equally  divide, 
From  Laphamford  leads  on  her  stream  into  the  East. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xx.  19. 
Septentrio  (sep-ten'tri-o),  n.  [L.,  one  of  the 
Septentriones,  the  seven  stars  forming  Charles's 
Wain,  or  the  Great  Bear:  see  septentrion."]  In 
astron.,  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  or  Great 
Bear. 

septentriont  (sep-ten'tri-on), «.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
septemtrion,  septemtriounj'  septemptrion,  <  OF. 
septemtrion,  F.  septentrion  =  Pr.  septentrio  =  Sp. 
setentrion  =  Pg.  septentriao  =  It.  settentrione,  < 
L.  septentrio(n-),  septemtrio(n-),  usually  in  pi. 
septentriones,  septemtriones,  the  seven  stars  of 
the  Great  Bear  near  the  north  pole,  hence  the 
north ;  lit.  the  seven  plow-oxen,  <  septem,  seven, 
+  trio{n-),  a  plow-ox.]  I.  n.  1.  [cap.]  Same 
as  Septentrio. —  2.  The  north. 

But  from  the  colde  Septemptrion  declyne. 

And  from  northwest  there  chylling  sonnes  shyne. 

Pdlladi^ls,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 
This  wyde  world  hadde  in  subjeccioun. 
Both  Est  and  West,  South  and  Septmitrioun. 

Cha/ucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  477. 
And  also  that  other  parte  of  Indien  is  aboute  Septen- 
tryon,  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  wyne,  bredde,  and  all 
maner  of  vytayle. 

B..  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xxxii.). 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  .  .  . 
As  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 

Shak,,  3  Hen.  VL,  i.  4. 136. 

II,  a.  Northern;  septentrional.     [Rare.] 
A  ridge  of  hills. 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  seats  of  men. 
From  cold  Septentrion  blasts.  mutan,  P.  R. ,  iv.  31. 

septentrional  (sep-ten'tri-o-nal),  a.  [<  ME. 
septentrional,  septentrionel,  septentrionelle,  <  OF. 
septentrionel,  F.  septentrional  =  Sp.  setentrional 
=  Pg.  septentrional  =  It.  settentrionale,  <  L.  sep- 
tentrionaUs,  pertaining  to  the  north,  <  septen- 
trio(n-),  the  north :  see  septentrion.]  Northern ; 
boreal;  hyperborean. 

That  is  at  the  Northe  parties,  that  men  clepen  the  Sep- 
tentrionelle,  where  it  is  alle  only  cold. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  131. 
In  the  same  maner  maistow  wyrke  with  any  latitude 
septentrlcmaZ  in  alle  signes.      Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  §  40. 
The  parts  SeptentrionaU  are  with  these  Sp'ryts 
Much  haunted. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  668. 

Not  only  our  Saxons,  but  ail  the  septentrionaZ  Nations, 

adored  and  sacrificed  to  Thor,  a  Statue  resembling  a 

crown'd  King.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  3. 

septentrionality  (sep-ten"tri-o-nari-ti),  n.   [< 
septentrional  +  4-ty.]  Thestate  of  being  north- 
ern; northerliness.    Bailey. 
septentrionally  (sep-ten'tri-o-nal-i),  adv. 
Northerly;  toward  the  north. 

For  if  they  be  powerfully  excited  and  equally  let  fall, 
they  commonly  sink  down  and  break  the  water  at  that  ex- 
tream  whereat  they  were  septentrionaUy  excited. 

Sir  T.  Browne^  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

septentrionate  (sep-ten'tri-o-nat),  v.  i. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  septentrionated,  ppr.  septentrionating. 
[<  septentrion  +  -ate'^.]  To  tend,  turn,  or  point 
toward  the  north.     [Rare.] 

True  it  is,  and  conflrmable  by  every  experiment,  that 
steel  and  good  iron  never  excited  by  the  loadstone  dis- 
cover in  themselves  a  verticity :  that  is,  a  directive  or  po- 
laryfaeultie,  whereby,  conveniently  placed,  theydosepten- 
trionate  at  one  extream,  and  auatrallze. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

Septentriones  (sep-ten-tri-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [L., 
pL  of  Septentrio:  see  septentrion.]  The  seven 
stars  belonging  to  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear;  hence,  this  constellation  itself. 

This  Nero  governed  by  ceptre  alle  the  poeples  that  ben 
under  the  colde  sterres  that  hyhten  m  tyryoms. 

Chancer,  Boethms,  u.  meter  6. 

septet  (sep-tef),  n.  [<  L.  septem,  seven,  +  -e*.] 
In  musie:  (a)  A  work  for  seven  voices  or  in- 
struments. Compare  quartet  and  quintet.  (0) 
A  company  of  seven  performers  who  sing  or 
play  septets.    Also  septette,  s^tuor. 

septMl  (sept'foil),  n.  [<  F.  sept  (<  L.  septem), 
seven,  +  fewille  (<  folium),  a  leaf :  see  foilK] 
1  Avlsjit,  Potentilla  Tormentilla.  Seetormen- 
til—2    A  figure  composed  of  seven  lobes  or 


septilateral 

leaves.  Compare  dnquefoil,  quatrefoil,  sexfoil. 
Specifically — 3.  A  figure  of  seven  equal  seg- 
ments of  a  circle,  used  as  an  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bol of  the  seven  sacraments,  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  etc. 

septic  (sep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  a^TiK6g,  char- 
acterized by  putridity,  <  m/itroc,  verbal  adj.  of 
a^ireiv,  make  rotten.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sepsis  in  general;  putrefactive  or  putrefying; 
septical :  opposed  to  anUsepUc. 

If  hospitals  were  not  overcrowded,  if  the  system  of  ven- 
tilation were  perfect,  if  there  were  a  continuous  water  sup- 
ply, aproper  isolation  of  wards  and  distribution  of  patients, 
the  causes  of  septic  diseases  would  not  be  generated. 

N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXIIL  236. 
Septic  fever,  peritonitis,  etc.    See  the  nouns.— Septic 
poisoning.   See  s^ms. 
II.  n.  A  substance  which  causes  sepsis. 

septicaemia,  septicaemic.  See  septicemia,  sep- 
Ueemic. 

septical  (sep'ti-kal),  a.    Same  as  sepUc. 

septically  (sep'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  septic  man- 
ner; by  means  of  s'epties. 

septicemia,  septicaemia  (sep-ti-se'mi-a),  n. 
[NL.  sepUceemia,  irreg.  <  Gr.  oT/TTTtKdg,  putrefy- 
ing (see  septic),  +  aifia,  blood.]  Sepsis.  Pyemia 
is  the  term  used  to  designate  cases  in  which  there  are 
multiple  metastatic  abscesses.  Also  septemia,  septxmia. 
^  Mouse  septicemia,  an  infectious  disease  of  mice,  first 
described  by  R.  Koch  in  1878,  who  produced  it  by  in- 
jecting under  the  skin  minute  quantities  of  putrescent 
liquids.  These  contained  a  very  small,  Blender  bacillus, 
which  rapidly  multiplies  in  the  body  of  mice  and  pigeons, 
and  causes  death  in  a  few  days.  The  bacillus  closely 
resembles  that  of  rouget  in  swine. — Pasteur's  septice- 
mia, the  malignant  edema  of  Eoch,  produced  in  rabbits 
by  inserting  garden-mold  under  tne  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men. Death  follows  in  one  or  two  days.  A  delicate  mo- 
tile bacillus  is  found  in  the  edematous  tissues. — Puerpe- 
ral septicemia.   See  puerperal. 

septicemic,  septicaemic  (sep-ti-se'nuk),  a.  [< 
septicemia,  septicsemia,  +  -ie.]  Pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  afEected  with  septicemia. 

A  specific  sepiicsemic  micrococcus  not  necessarily  always 
present  in  the  sputum  and  lungs  of  human  croupous  pneu- 
monia.        K  Klein,  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  60. 

septicidal  (sep'ti-si-dal),  a.  [<  septioide  + 
-al.]  Dividing  at  the  septa  or 
partitions :  in  botany,  noting  a 
mode  of  dehiscence  in  which  the 
pericarp  or  fruit  is  resolved  into 
its  component  carpels  by  split- 
ting asunder  through  the  .  dis- 
sepiments. See  dehiscence,  2,  and 
compare  loculicidal. 

septicidally  (sep'ti-si-dal-i),  adv. 
In  a  septicidal  manner. 

The  fruit  is  described  as  septmdally 
septifragal.  Encyc.  Bnt.,  TV.  149. 

septicide  (sep'ti-sid),  a.  [<  L. 
sxptum,  septum,  a  fence,  an  in- 
olosure  (see  septum),  +  -cida,  < 
csedere,  cut.]    Same  as  septimdal. 

septicine  (sep'ti-sinVw.  [Irreg.  <  septic  +  4ne^.] 
A  name  given  by  Hager  to  a  ptomaine  resem- 
bling Conine,  obtained  from  putrefying  bodies. 

septicity  (sep-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  sepUc  +  -ity.] 
Septic  character  or  quality ;  tendency  to  pro- 
mote putrefaction ;  sepsis. 

septifarions  (sep-ti-fa'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  sepU- 
farius,  sevenfold,  <  L.  septem,  seven,  -I-  -farius, 
as  in  yAfarius:  see  Mfarious.]  Turned  seven 
different  ways. 

septiferous  (sep-tif'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  ssep^m, 
septum,  an  inclosure',  +  ferre  =  E.  hear^.]  In 
zool.  and  hot.,  having  a  septum;  septate. 

septifluons  (sep-tif'lQ-us),  a.  [<  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  fluere,  flow :  see  fluent.  Cf .  septem- 
fl/uous.]    Plowing  in  seven  streams. 

septifoliOUS  (sep-ti-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  folium,  leaf.]    Having  seven  leaves. 

septifonn^  (sep'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  sseptum,  sep- 
tum, an  inclosure,  -1-  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  character  of  a  septum ;  forming  a  septum ; 


Septicidal  Dehis- 
cence. 
V,    valves ;    rf, 
dissepiments ;    c, 
axis. 


septiform^  (sep'ti-f &rm),  a.   [<  L.  septem,  seven, 

■f  forma,  form.]    Sevenfold Septlform litany, 

a  litany  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  A.  D.  690,  and  used  on  St.  Mark's  day  (April  Z5th). 
Seven  processions  started,  each  from  a  difierent  church, 
all  meeting  at  one  church  (whence  the  name). 

septifragal  (sep-tif'ra-gal),  a.  [<  L.  septum, 
septum,  an  inclosure,  +  frangere  (■/  *frag), 
break,  +  -at]  In  hot.,  literally,  breaking  from 
the  partitions :  noting  a  mode  of  dehiscence  in 
which  the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from 
the  dissepiments,  whether  formed  by  their  sides 
or  by  expansions  of  the  placenta.  See  dehis- 
cence, 2,  and  compare  sepUddal  and  loeuliddal. 

septilateral  (sep-ti-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  latiis  {later-),  side:  see  lateral.]  Hav- 
ing seven  sides :  as,  a  septilateral  figure 


septile 

septile  (sep'til),  a.  [<  L.  sseptum,  sepUm,  an 
inclosvire,  +  -»te.]  In  hot.,  of  or  belonging  to 
septa  or  dissepiments. 

septillion  (sep-til'yon),  n.  [<  L.  septem,  seven, 
+  F.  (m)UUon,  million :  see  million^.']  1 .  In  the 
British  system  of  numeration,  a  million  raised 
to  the  seventh  power;  a  number  expressed  by 
unity  f oUowed  by  forty-two  ciphers.— 2.  In  the 
French  numeration,  generally  taught  in  the 
United  States,  the  eighth  power  of  a  thousand ; 
a  thousand  sextiUions. 

septimal  (sep'ti-mal),  a.  [<  L.  Septimus,  sep- 
tumus,  seventh  (<  s'eptem,  seven),  +  -aW]  Re- 
lating to  the  number  seven. 

septimanarian  (sep"ti-ma-na'ri-an),  n.  [<  Mil. 
septimanarius  (see  def.)  "(<  LL."  sepUmana,  a 
week,  <  L.  septimanus,  pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber seven,  <  septem,  seven)  +  -an.']  A  monk 
on  duty  for  a  week.    Imp.  Diet. 

septime  (sep'tem),  n.  [<  L.  sepUmus,  the 
seventh,  <  septem^  seven,  =  E.  seven :  see  seven.] 
The  seventh  position  assxmied  by  a  swordsman 
after  drawing  his  weapon  from  the  scabbard. 
The  hand  being  kept  opposite  the  right  breast  with  the 
nails  upward,  the  point  of  the  loil  is  directed  a  little  down- 
ward and  in  a  section  ol  a  circle  to  the  left,  thus  causing  the 
opponent's  point  to  deviate,  and  pass  the  body.  Practi- 
cally this  parry  is  only  quart  with  the  point  lowered  to 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Also  thrmt  or  point 
in  septime  — tbat  is,  defended  by  the  parry  called  Beptime, 

septimole  (sep'ti-mol),  n.  [<  L.  septem,  seven 
{Septimus,  seventh),  -I-  -ofe.]  In  mjwic,  a  group 
of  seven  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  four 
or  six  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
sign  '^  placed  over  the  group.    Also  septole. 

septinsular  (sep-tin'§u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  insula,  island :  see  msular.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  made  up  of  seven  islands :  as,  the  sep- 
(JMSMter  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands.   [Eare.] 

A  Septinmiar  or  Heptanesian  history,  as  distinguished 
from  the  individual  histories  of  the  seven  islands. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  206. 

septisyllable  (sep'ti-sil-a-bl),  n.  [<  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  syllaba,  syllable!  see  syllable.]  A  word 
of  seven  syllables. 

septole  (sep'tol),  n.  [<  L.  septem,  seven,  -I-  -ole.] 
Same  as  septimole. 

septomaxillary  (sep-tp-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  andn.  ; 
pi.  s^tomamllaries  (-riz).  [<  Nlj.  septum,  q.  v., 
+  B.  maxillary.]  I.  a.  Combining  characters 
of  a  nasal  septum  and  of  a  maxillary  bone; 
common  to  or  connecting  such  parts,  as  a  bone 
or  cartilage  of  some  vertebrates. 

II.  91.  In  ornith.,  a  bone  which  in  some  birds 
unites  the  maxillopalatiues  of  opposite  sides 
across  the  midline  of  the  skull  with  each  other 
or  with  the  vomer.    Nature,  XXXVII.  501. 

septonasal  (sep-to-na'zal),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  sep- 
tum, q.  v.,  4-  L.  nasus,  nose :  see  nasal.]  I.  a. 
Forming  a  nasal  septum;  intemasal:  as,  the 
septonasal  cartilage  of  an  embryonic  skull. 

II.  n.  A  bone  which  in  some  birds  forms  a 
nasal  septum.     W.  K.  Parker. 

septuagenarian  (sep-tu-aj-e-na'ri-an),  n.  [< 
septuagenary  +  -an.]  A  person  seventy  years 
of  age,  or  between  seventy  and  eighty. 

septuagenary  (sep-tu-aj'e-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
FT  septuag&naire  =  Sp.  Pg.  septuagenaHo  =  It. 
settuagenario,  <  L.  septuageruirims,  belonging  to 
the  number  seventy,  <  septaageni,  seventy  each, 
distributive  form  of  septuaginta,  seventy:  see 
septuagint.]  I,  a.  Consisting  of  seventy,  espe- 
cially of  seventy  years;  pertaining  to  a  person 
seventy  or  seventy  odd  years  old. 

N^or  can  the  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or 
Nestor,  overthrow  the  assertion  of  Moses,  or  afford  a  rea^ 
Bonable  encouragement  beyond  his  septwigenary  deter- 
mination. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  9. 

II.  n.;  T^l.  septuagenaries  {-riz).  A  septuage- 
narian. 

septuagesima  (sep'tu-a-jes'i-ma),  n.  [=  F. 
septicagfyime  =  Sp.  Pg.  septuagesima  =  It.  set- 
tuagesima  =  Gr.  septuagesima,  <  L.  septuagesma 
(dies),  seventieth  (day),  fem.  of  septuagesimus, 
seventieth,  i  septuagvnta,  seventy:  see  septuor- 
gint.]  1.  A  period  of  seventy  days. — 2.  [cap.] 
The  third  Sunday  before  Lentr  more  fully 
called  Septuagesima  Sunday.  The  original  history 
of  this  name  and  of  Sexagegima  (applied  to  the  Sunday 
following)  is  not  known ;  and  any  direct  reference  to  sixty 
and  seven^  in  these  periods  of  sixty-three  and  fifty-six 
days  before  Easter  is  not  to  be  traced.  The  probability 
is  that  the  use  of  Quadragesima  Sunday  for  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Quadragesima  or  Lent^  and  the  independent  use 
of  Qmnfuagetima  for  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter  (both 
included),  led  to  the  extension  of  the  series  by  the  inexact 
application  of  the  nmaea  Sexagegima  and  S^ituagemna  to 
the  two  Sundays  preceding.  Also  called  Lost  Sunday, 
AUelwia  Sunday.    See  Sunday. 

eeptnagesimal  (sep'tu-a-jes'i-mal),  a.  [<  sep- 
tuagesima +  -al.]     Consisting  oi  seventy,  es- 
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peciaUy  of  seventy  (or  between  seventy  and 
eighty)  years. 

Our  abridged  and  ayatuageeittud  agea. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  6. 

Septuagint  (sep'tu-a-jiat),  n,  and  a.  [F.  les 
septante;  G.  septuagmta  (def.  2);  <  L.  septua- 

finta  (Gp.  ipSo/i^Kovra),  seventy:  see  seventy.] 
.  n.  It.  The  Seventy — that  is,  the  seventjr  (or 
more)  persons  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
made  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
Greek.  The  rounded  legend  is  that  the  translation  was 
made  by  seventy-two  persons  in  seventy-two  days.  In 
another  view,  the  Seventy  were  members  of  the  sanhe- 
drim (about  seventy  in  number)  who  sanctioned  the  trans- 
lation. 

The  Septuagints  translation.  Mimheu. 

2.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
made  by  the  Seventy  (see  def.  1):  usually  ex- 
pressed by  the  symbol  LXX  ('the  Seventy'). 
This  version  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  and  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of 
Egypt,  about  270  or  280  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  by  modem  critics  that  this  ver- 
sion of  the  several  books  is  the  work,  not  only  of  different 
bands,  but  of  separate  times.  It  is  probable  that  at  first 
only  the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  the  remaining 
books  gradually ;  but  the  translation  is  believed  to  have 
been  completed  by  the  second  century  B.  0.  The  Septua- 
gint is  written  in  the  Hellenistic  (Alexandrine)  dialect,  and 
is  linguistically  of  great  importance  from  its  effect  upon 
the  diction  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  the  source  of  a 
large  part  of  the  religious  and  theological  vocabulary  of 
the  Greek  fathers,  and  (through  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
the  Bible  (see  Italic)  and  the  infiuence  of  this  on  the  Vul- 
gate) of  that  of  the  Latin  f  atliers  also  and  of  all  western 
nations  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Oreek  Church  the 
Septuagint  has  been  in  continuous  use  from  the  earliest 
times,  although  other  Greek  versions  (see  Hexapla)  were 
anciently  also  in  circulation,  and  it  is  the  Old  Testament 
still  used  in  that  church.  The  Septuagint  contains  the 
books  called  Apoorypha  intermingled  among  the  other 
books.  It  is  the  version  out  of  which  most  of  the  citations 
in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  taken.  Abbre- 
viated Sept. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Septuagint;  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  copy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Septuagintal  (sep^'tu-a-jin'tal),  a.     [<  Septua- 
gint +  -al.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  contained  in  the  Septuagint. 

The  Septuagintal  tradition  was  at  length  set  aside. 

Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  in.  1701. 

septuaryt  (sep'tu-a-ri),  n.  [<  L.  septem,  seven 
(after  septua-gint)),  +  -ary.]  Something  com- 
posed of  seven;  a  week.    Ash. 

septulate  (sep'tu-lat),  a.  [<  Nil.  "septulatus,  < 
s^tulum,  a  little  partition,  inelosure:  see  sep- 
tulum.] 1.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  having  a  septu- 
lum or  septula. —  2.  In  bot.,  noting  fruits  hav- 
ing imperfect  or  false  septa. 

septulum  (sep'tu-lmn),  n.;  pi.  septula  (-la). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  Jj.' sssptum,  septum,  a  partition: 
see  septum.]  A  little  septum  or  small  parti- 
tion.— Septula  renum,  inward  prolongations  of  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys,  extending  between  the 
pyramids  as  far  as  the  sinus  and  bases  of  the  papillee. 
Also  called  colwmnse  BerUm  or  etAv/mns  of  Bertin,  and 
corticdl  columns. 

septum  (sep'tum),  n.;  pi.  septa  (-ta).  [NL.,  < 
L.  sseptum,  septum,  fence,  inelosure,  partition, 
<  ssepire,  sepire,  pp.  sseptus,  septus,  hedge  in,  in- 
close, <  saspes,  sepes,  a  hedge,  a  fence.]  A  par- 
tition ;  a  waH  separating  two  cavities. 

It  is  found  upon  experiment  that  hydrogen  goes  through 

a  septum  or  wall  of  graphite  four  times  as  fast  as  oi^gen. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  206. 

Specifically— (a)  In  Sot.,  any  kind  of  a  partition,  whether 
a  proper  dissepiment  or  not :  as,  the  semtum  in  a  seed ;  the 
septum  of  a  spore.  (&)Ina7zat.  andzodf!,apai'tition;  a  wall 
between  two  cavities,  or  a  structure 
which  divides  a  pari:  or  an  organ  into 
separate  portions;  a  dissepiment.  In 
vertebrates  the  formations  known  as 
septa  are  most  frequently  situated 
in  the  vertical  longitudinal  median 
line  of  the  body,  but  may  be  trans- 
verse or  otherwise  disposed.  A  num- 
ber of  them  are  specified  by  quali- 
fyingwords.  See  phrases  following, 
(c)  In  cordis,  a  calcified  mesentery; 
one  of  the  six  or  more  vertical  plates 
which  converge  from  the  wall  to  the 
axis  of  the  visceral  space,  dividing 
this  into  a  number  of  radiating  locu- 
li  or  compartments.  Each  septum 
appears  single  or  simple,  but  is  real- 
ly a  duplicature  of  closely  apposed 
plates,  just  as  the  mesentery  itself 
is  a  fold.  They  are  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  horizontal  dissepiments, 
or  tabulse,  which  may  cut  them  at 
right  angles.  They  are  variously 
modified  in  details  of  form,  may  be 
connected  by  synapticulse,  and  are 
divided,  according  to  their  forma- 
tion, into  primary,  secondary,  said 
tertiary,  (d)  In  conch.,  one  of  the  x.  Fruit  of  Poppy,  cut 
transverse  partitions  which  separate  transversely  to  show  the 
the  cavity  of  the  shell  of  a  cephalo-    I'^fJ^-.Tl^J''', 

..i'..       .  ..TTT  seeds.  '^  s.  Diairram  ol 

pod  into  chambers,  (e)  In  Vermes,  a  same,  the  seeds  omit- 
sort  of  diaphragm,  a  series  of  which    ted. 
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may  partition  a  worm  into  several  cavities.  (/)  In  Pro- 
tozoa, the  wall  between  any  two  compartments  of  the 
test,  as  of  a  foraminifer.-Brancbial,  crural,  Inter- 
muscular, naaal,  pectiniform,  pericardial  septum. 
See  the  adjectives.— Septum  aortlcum,  the  aortic  or 
anterior  segment  ol  the  mitral  valve. — Septum  atrium, 
or  septum  aurlCUlarum,  the  partition  between  the 
right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart.  It  is  perfect  in  the 
adults  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  as  mammals  and  birds, 
but  in  the  embryo  is  perforated  by  an  opening  called 
foramen  ovale,  from  its  shape  in  man.— Septum  cere- 
belll  Same  as  falx  cerel)eni.  —  Septma  cordis,  the 
partition  between  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 
—Septum  crurale,  a  layer  of  condensed  areolar  tissue 
which  closes  the  femoral  ring  in  man,  serves  as  a  barrier 
to  the  protrusion  of  a  femoral  hernia,  and  is  perforated 
for  the  passage  of  lymphatics:  badly  so  named  by  J. 
Cloquet,  and  better  called  septum  femorale.—SeptWSl 
femorale,  the  septum  crurale.  H.  Gray,  Anat.  (ed.  1888). 
—Septum  llngase,  the  partition  of  the  tongue ;  a  verti- 
cal median  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  dividing  the  tongue  into 
right  and  left  halves.  It  sometimes  includes  a  cartila- 
ginous rod,  as  the  lytta  or  so-called  "worm"  of  a  dog's 
tongue.  See  2|/tt<i.— Septum  lucldum,  the  median  par- 
tition of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  inclosing  the 
camera,  pseudocoele,  or  so-called  fifth  ventricle.  Also 
called  septum  pellueidum,  septum  mMiurn,  septum  veniri- 
culorum,  vetUricular  septum,  septum  meduUare  triangtUare. 
See  cut  under  corpus.— Septiun.  narlum,  the  partition 
between  the  right  and  left  nasal  cavities  or  meatus  of  the 
nose.  In  man  it  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  mesethmold,  or 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  vomer,  and  the  tri- 
angular cartilage  of  the  nose.- Septum  nasi.  Same  as  sep- 
turn  na/rimin.  In  zoology  it  is  often  restricted  to  the  surface 
between  the  openings  of  the  right  and  left  nostrils,  which 
may  be  of  this  or  that  character,  deeply  cleft  as  in  the  hare, 
hairy  or  naked,  etc.— Septum  orbltale  or  orbltarum, 
the  orbital  partition ;  any  formation  which  separates  the 
right  and  left  eye-sockets.  The  term  is  less  frequently  used 
in  relation  to  mammals,  whose  eyes  are  generally  small  and 
far  apart,  than  among  lower  vertebrates,  as  birds,  whose 
orbits  are  very  large  compai'atlvely,  and  separated  only 
by  a  thlD  vertical  plate  of  bone,  which  may  be  perforated, 
or  so  far  defective  that  the  opposite  orbits  are  thrown  into 
one  large  cavity.— Septum  pectlnlforme,  the  pectinated 
septum  of  the  penis,  a  median  vertical  partition  between 
the  right  and  left  cavernous  bodies  of  that  organ.  In  man 
it  is  a  dense,  firm  fibrous  structure  with  many  vertical 
slits,  through  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  opposite  sides 
communicate  freely,  this  comb-like  appearance  giving  the 
name.  It  sometimes  includes  an  ossification,  the  os  penis 
or  penis-bone,  as  in  the  dog,  ra^soon,  etc.  Also  called  septum 
iJenis.— Septum  pontis,  the  septum  of  the  pons  Varolii. 
— Septum  rectovaginale,  the  wall  which  separates  the 
rectal  from  the  vaginal  cavity.— Septum  scroti,  the  par- 
tition between  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the  scrotum. 
— Septum  sphenoidale,  the  mesial  partition  between 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses.— Septum  transveraum.the  di- 
aphragm ;  the  transverse  partition  between  the  tnoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities.— Septum  ventrlculorum,  or 
ventricular  septum,  {a)  The  partition  between  the 
right  and  left  ventricles  of  the  heart,  (b)  Same  as  septum 
luffidum. 

septuor  (sep'tu-&r),  n.  [F., <  L. sept(em),  seven, 
+  (quatf)uor,  four.]    Same  as  septet. 

septuple  (sep'tu-pl),  a.  [<  P.  septuple,  <  LL. 
"septuphis  (in  neut.  as  a  noun  septuplum,  a  sep- 
tuple) (=  Gfr.  iirT&irJiovQ,  sevenfold),  <  L.  septem, 
seven,  +  -plus,  akin  to  -fold.  Cf .  duple,  quadru- 
ple, etc.]    Sevenfold;  seven  times  as  much. 

septuple  (sep'tu-pl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sep- 
tvpled,  ppr.  septuplimg.  [<  septuple,  a.]  To 
multiply  by  seven ;  increase  sevenfold. 

And  the  fire  in  an  oven  whose  heat  was  septupled  touch- 
ed not  those  three  servants  of  the  Lord. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  91. 

septuplet  (sep'tu-plet),  n.    [<  LL.  septuplum, 
a  septuple:  see  septuple.]     8a,-aie  a,B  septimole. 
Compare  triplet,  decimole,  etc. 
septuret,  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  scep- 
ter. 

sepulcher,  sepulchre  (sep'ul-k^r),  n.  [<  ME. 
sepulere,  smmchre,  sepulcur,  <  OF.  sepulere,  later 
sepulchre,  F.  sSpulcre  =  Pr.  sepulere  =  Sp.  Pg. 
sepulcro  =  It.  sepolcro,  <  L.  sepulcrum,,  also  er- 
roneously spelled  sepulchrvm,  a  burial-place, 
grave,  tomb,  sepulcher;  with  formative  -crum 
(as  in  fulcrum,  simulacrum,  etc.),  <  sepelire,  pp. 
sepultus,  bury,  prob.  orig.  'honor,'  or  'show  re- 
spect to,'  =  Skt.  sapa/rya,  worsliip,  <  *sapas, 
honor,  <  •/  sap,  honor,  worship.]  1.  A  tomb; 
a  cave,  building,  etc.,  for  interment;  a  burial- 
vault. 

The  sepulcur  that  therinne  was  layde 
His  blessnd  bodi  al  be-bled. 

Bay  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  p.  190. 
It  is  not  longe  sitben  the  Sepulere  was  alle  open,  that 
Hen  myghte  kisae  it  and  touche  it. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  75. 

He  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and 

departed.  Mat.  xxviL  60. 

2.  In  eccles.  arch.,  a  recess  in  some  early 
churches,  in  which  were  placed  on  Good  Fri- 
day, with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  cross, 
the  reserved  sacrament,  and  the  sacramental 
plate,  and  from  which  they  were  taken  at  high 
mass  on  Easter,  to  typify  the  burial  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ EnlKhts  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher. See  knight.— Order  ot  the  Ho^  Sepulcher,  the 
name  of  several  orders.  One,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Crusaders,  but  in  reality  probably  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.,  was  by  Pope  Pius  IZ.  divided  into  three  classes. 
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";  ^2  ??^yfV*^"''\?F'^''*'®P°l*e''ta  which  tbe  body 
of  Chrlat  lay  befween  his  burial  and  resurrection.  Its  site 
is  now  doubtful  or  disputed,  though  professedly  marked 
since  very  early  times  by  a  church  at  Jerusalem. 

sepulcher,  sepulchre  (sep'ul-kfer,  formerly  also 
se-pul'kfer),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp,  aemOchered,  sep- 
ulchred, ppr.  sepulchermg,  sepulchring.     [<  sep- 
ulcher,n7]    To  bury;  inter;  entoml). 
But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  time  survive 
Where  merit  is  not  s^mlchred  alive. 
B.  Jomon,  Epigrams,  To  Kobert,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
And  so  sepiUchered,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  Itings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 

MiUon,  Ep.  on  Shakspeare,  L  16. 
sepulchral  (sf-pul'kral),  a.     [<  OF.  sepulchral, 
P.  sipularal  =  Sp.  Pg.  sepuloral  =  It.  sepolcrale, 
sepulerale,  <  L.  sepulcraUs,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
sepulelier,  <  sepulorum,  sepuloher:  see  sepnl- 
cher.'}   1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sepuloier  or 
tomb;  connected  with  burial  or  the  grave; 
erected  on  a  grave  or  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead:  as,  a  sepulchral  stone  or  statue. 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofltably  bum^ 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  tepvlehral  urns. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  358. 
2.  Suggestive  of  a  sepuloher  or  tomb.  Hence— 
(ffl)  Deep ;  grave ;  hollow  m  tone :  as,  a  aepudchral  voice. 
(6)  Gloomy;  funereal;  solemn. 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew. 

With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 

The  blighted  flr's  sepulchral  green. 

Scott,  Itokeby,  iL  9. 
Sepulcbral  cone,  a  small  conical  vessel,  especially  Egyp- 
tian, in  which  the  mummy  of  a  bird  or  other  small  animal 
has  been  interred.  They  are  usually  furnished  with  cov- 
ers.—Sepulcbral  cross.  See  crosil,  2.— Sepulcliral 
mound.    See  ftnn-owi,  3. 

sepulchralize  (sf-pul'kral-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  sepulchralized,  ppr.  sepulchraUzing.  [<  se- 
pulchral +  -i^e.]  To  render  sepulchral  or  sol- 
emn. [Eare.]  Imp.  Diet. 
sepulchre,  «.  and  v.  See  sepulcher. 
sepultural  (se-pul'tu-ral),  a.  [<  sepultivre  + 
-al.']    Of  or  pertaining  to  sepulture  or  burial. 

Belon  published  a  history  of  conifers  and  a  treatise  on 
the  funeral  monuments  and  eepvUural  usages  of  the  an- 
cients and  the  substances  used  by  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  bodies.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  697. 

sepulture  (sep'nl-tar),  «.  [<  ME.  sepulture, 
sepultu/r,  <  OP.  seputtwre,  sepouture,  P.  sipuUwre 
=  Pr.  s^^ltwa,  sehultv/ra  =  Sp.  Pg.  sepultura  = 
It.  sepoltu/ra,  sepultwra,  <  L.  sepiMwra,  burial, 
<  sepelvrCj  pp.  sepultus,  bury :  see  sepulcher. "}  1. 
Burial;  interment;  the  act  of  depositing  the 
dead  body  of  a  human  being  in  a  burial-place. 

That  blissed  man  neuer  had  sepulture; 
Wilbelouid  sir,  this  you  say  sertain. 

Rmn.  ofPwrtenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3404. 
B'e  foretold,  and  verified  it^  that  himself  would  rise 
from  the  dead  after  three  days'  sepidture. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  238. 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxii.  429. 

St.  Grave;  burial-place;  sepulcher;  tomb. 
But  whan  ye  comen  by  my  sepulture, 
Kemembreth  that  youre  f  elowe  resteth  there. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  327. 
Oh  my  soule  I  what  be  all  these  tbinges,  but  certeine 
cruel!  summonera,  that  cite  my  life  to  inhabite  the  sor- 
rowful sepulture? 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  136. 

Euripides  had  his  tomb  in  Africa,  but  his  sepulture  in 

Macedonia.  Sir  T.  Brmvne,  Urn-burial,  iii. 

sepulture  (sep'ul-Jur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sep- 
idtwred,  ppr.  sepuliv/rmg.      [<  OP 
bury,  <  sepultwre,  burial :  see  sepulture, «.]    To 
bury;  entomb;  sepuloher.     Cowper.    [Eare.] 

sepiuiiure  (sep'6r-Jur),  a.  [Origin  obscure.] 
In  her.,  raised  above  the  back  and  opened:  not- 
ing the  wings  of  a  bird:  as,  a  falcon's  wings 
sepurture.    Berry. 

sequacious  (se-kwa'shus), a.  [<  L. seguax{-ac-), 
following  or  seeking  after,  <  seqm,  follow,  pur- 
sue: see  sequent.'}     1.  Following;  attendant; 
adhering;  (flsposed  to  follow  a  leader. 
Trees  unrooted  left  their  place, 
Sequadaus  of  the  lyre. 

Vryden,  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1. 50. 

The  scheme  of  pantheistic  omniscience  so  prevalent 
among  the  sequaHows  thinkers  of  the  day. 

Sir  JT.  Bamnton. 

And  now,  its  strings 
Boldller  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 

Coleridge,  The  Eoliau  Harp. 

St.  Ductile;  pliant;  manageable. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easie,  the  matter 

being  ductile  and  sequacious,  obedient  to  the  hand  and 

stroke  of  the  artificer,  apt  to  be  drawn,  formed,  or  moulded 

into  such  shapes  and  machines,  even  by  clumsie  fingers. 

Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

8.  Logically  consistent  and  rigorous ;  consec- 
utive in  development  or  transition  of  thought. 
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[This  use  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  Coleridge 
and  Ms  admirers.] 

The  motions  of  his  mind  were  slow,  solemn,  and  sequa- 
<»»«»•  be  Quincey. 

sequaciously  (sf-kwa'shus-li),  adv.  In  turn  or 
succession ;  one  after  another. 

sequaciousness  .(se-kwa'shus-nes),  n.  Sequar- 
eious  character  or  disposition;  disposition  to 
follow;  sequaeity. 

The  servility  and  sequadousness  of  conscience. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  181. 

sequaeity  (so-kwas'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  sequaci- 
ta(t-)s,  following,  obsequiousness,  <  L.  sequax 
{-acr),  following  or  seeking  after:  see  sequa- 
dous.'i  1.  A  following,  or  disposition  to  fol- 
low; sequaciousness. 

Liberty  of  judgement  seemeth  almost  lost  either  in  lazy 
or  blind  sequaeity  of  other  men's  votes. 

Whitlook,  Manners  of  English  People,  p.  207. 

It  proved  them  to  be  hypotheses,  on  which  the  credu- 
lous sequaeity  of  philosophers  had  bestowed  the  prescrip- 
tive authority  of  self-evident  truths.       Sir  W.  HwmHUm. 

St.  DuctiUty;  pliableness. 

^  AH  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putrefac- 
tion have  evermore  a  closeness,  sentour,  and  sequaciitie. 
Bacm,  Nat.  IBst.,  §  900. 

sequannock  (se-kwan'pk),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.] 
Same  as  poquauhoclc.    Moger  WilUams. 

sequel  (se'kwel),  n.  [Formerly  also  sequeU,  se- 
quele;  <  OP.  sequelle,  sequele,  sequel,  conse- 
quence, following,  train,  P.  sequelle,  a  band, 
gang,  series,  string,  =  Pr.  sequela  =  Sp.  secuela 
=  Pg.  sequela  =It.  sequela,  seguela,  sequel,  con- 
sequence, <  LL.  sequela,  sequella,  that  which 
follows,  a  follower,  result,  consequence,  sequel, 
ML.  also  a  following,  train,  etc.,  <  L.  sequi, 
follow:  see  sequent."]  1.  That  which  follows 
and  forms  a  continuation;  a  succeeding  part: 
as,  the  sequel  of  a  man's  adventures  or  his- 
tory. 

0,  let  me  say  no  more ! 
Gather  the  sequ^  by  what  went  before. 

SAa«;.,C.  of  E.,  1.1.96. 

The  sequa  of  the  tale 
Had  touch'd  her. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

5.  Consequence;  result;  event. 

The  commodites  and  good  sequele  of  vertue,  the  discom- 
modies  and  eu^ll  conclusion  of  vicious  licence. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  11. 
Adversity,  .  .  .  an  occasion  of  many  men's  falling  from 
God,  a  seqiid  of  God's  indignation  and  wrath,  a  thing 
which  Satan  desireth  and  would  be  glad  to  behold. 

HooTcer,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  48. 

I  argue  thus :  The  World  agrees 

That  he  writes  well  who  writes  with  Ease : 

Then  he,  by  Sequel  logical, 

Writes  best  who  never  thinks  at  alL 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shepherd. 

The  chaunces  of  this  jiresent  life  hane  in  themselues 
alone  no  more  goode  or  euil  than  according  to  their  sequele 
and  elf  ect  they  bring. 

Ouevara,  letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  322. 

The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 

Whereof  this  world  holds  record. 

Tennyson,  Morte  D'Arthur. 

3.  Consequence  inferred;  oonsequentialness. 
[Eare.] 

What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument?  An  "archdea- 
con is  the  chief  deacon":  ergo,  he  is  only  a  deacon. 

Whitgift,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  I.  306. 

'sepuiuirer,    4t.  Succession;  order. 

"  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 

His  daughter  first,  and  then  in  sequel  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 361. 

5t.  Those  who  follow  or  come  after;  descen- 
dants. 

A  goodly  meane  both  to  deterre  from  crime 
And  to  her  steppes  our  sequele  to  enfiame. 

Surrey,  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 

6.  In  Scots  law.    See  thirlage. 
sequela  (se-kwe'ia),  n.;  pi.  sequelse  (-le).     [L., 

that  which  follows,  a  follower:   see  sequel.'] 

That  which  follows ;  a  following,    (a)  A  band  of 

adherents.    (6)  An  inference ;  a  conclusion ;  a  corollary. 

Sequelse:  or  thoughts  suggested  by  the  preceding  apho- 

ris™-  .     .  n  .  .1    ■ 

Coleridge,  Aids  to  Eeflection,  Aphorisms  on  Spiritual 

[Religion,  ix. 

(c)  Inpathol.,  the  consequent  of  a  disease ;  a  morbid  af- 
fection which  follows  another,  as  cardiac  disease  after 
acute  rheumatism,  etc.—  Sequela  causse,  the  process  and 
depending  issue  of  a  cause  for  trial.— Sequela  cuilsa,  in 
law,  same  as  suit  of  comt  (which  see,  under  mil). 
sequence  (se'kwens),  n.  [<  MB.  sequence,  < 
OF.  sequence,  a  sequence  at  cards,  answering 
verses,  P.  sequence  =  Sp.  seeuencia  =  Pg.  se- 
quencia  =  It.  seguenza,  <  LL.  sequentia,  a  f  oUow- 
uig,<L.seg«e»(*-)s,  following:  se&  sequent]   1. 
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A  following  or  coming  after ;  connection  of  con- 
sequent to  antecedent  in  order  of  time  or  of 
thought;  succession. 

How  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession? 

Shot.,  Bioh.  IL,  ii.  1.  199. 
Arms  and  learning,  whereof  the  one  correspondeth  to 
the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul  of  man,  have  a  concurrence 
or  near  seque^ice  in  times. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  16. 
The  idea  of  Time  in  its  most  primitive  form  is  probably 
the  recognition  of  an  order  of  sequence  in  our  states  of 
consciousness. 

J.  Clerk  Mamuell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art,  xviL 

We  cannot  frame  ideas  of  Co-existence,  of  Sequence,  and 
of  Difference  without  there  entering  into  them  ideas  of 
quantity.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  93. 

Causalily,  which,  as  a  pure  conception,  expresses  the 
relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  becomes  schematised 
as  invariable  sequence.     E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  412. 

3.  Order  of  succession  or  following  in  time  or 
in  logical  arrangement ;  arrangement ;  order. 

Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree 
From  high  to  low  throughout. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1.  211. 

Writing  in  my  dungeon  of  Micham  without  dating,  have 

made  the  chronology  and  sequenee  of  my  letters  perplexed 

to  you.  Donne,  Letters,  vi. 

Weber  next  considers  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  Homeric 
final  sentences. 

B.  L.  GUdersleeve,  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IV.  426. 

3.  An  instance  of  uniformity  in  successive  fol- 
lowing. 

He  who  sees  in  the  person  of  his  Bedeemer  a  fact  more 
stupendous  and  more  majestic  than  all  those  observed  se- 
quences which  men  endow  with  an  imaginary  omnipo- 
tence, and  worship  under  the  name  of  Iaw — to  him,  at 
least,  there  will  be  neither  difficulty  nor  hesitation  in  sup- 
posing that  Christ .  .  .  did  utter  his  mandate,  and  that 
the  wind  and  the  sea  obeyed. 

Farrar,  Life  of  Christy  I.  xxiii. 

4.  A  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain  or- 
der, as  a  set  of  cards  (three  or  more)  immedi- 
ately following  one  after  anothei?  in  order  of 
value,  as  king,  queen,  knave,  etc. ;  specifically, 
inpolcer,  a  "straight." 

In  the  advertisement  of  a  book  on  America,  I  see  in  the 
table  of  contents  this  sequence,  "Bepublican  Institutions, 
American  Slavery,  American  Ladies." 

Marg.  Puller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  30. 
The  only  mode  by  which  their  ages  [those  of  caves  at 
Ellora]  could  be  approximated  was  by  arranging  them  in 
sequences,  according  to  our  empirical  or  real  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  period  during  which  ttiey  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  excavated. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  440. 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequcTuies. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  475. 

5.  In  music,  a  series  of  melodic  or  harmonic 
phrases  or  groups  repeated  three  or  more  times 
at  successive  pitches  upward  or  downward, 
usually  without  modulation  or  chromatic  devia- 
tion from  the  key.  The  interval  between  the  repe- 
titions may  be  uniformly  a  half-step,  a  whole  step,  or  even 
a  longer  interval,  or  it  may  vary  diatonically  between  a 
step  and  a  half-step.  When  the  repetition  is  precise,  in- 
terval for  interval,  the  sequence  is  called  exact,  real,  or 
ehromoHc;  when  it  uses  only  the  tones  of  the  key,  it  is 
tonal  or  diatonic.  Compare  rosalia.  Also  called  progres- 
sion and  sequai^Aa. 

Melodious  sequence  owes  a  considerable  part  of  its  ex- 
pressive character  to  its  peculiar  pleasurable  effect  on  the 
mind.  J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  226. 

6.  In  litwrgics,  a  hymn  in  rhythmical  prose  or 
in  accentual  meter  sung  in  the  Western  Church 
after  the  gradual  (whence  the  name)  and  be- 
fore the  gospel.  The  sequence  is  identical  with  the 
prose  (which  see),  or  the  name  is  given  to  such  a  hymn 
as  used  in  this  part  of  the  liturgy.  In  medieval  times  a 
great  number  of  sequences  were  in  use,  and  a  different 
selection  of  them  in  different  places.  At  present  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  only  four  are  retained. 

Ther  clerkis  synge  her  sequent. 

Holy  Rood(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  218. 

Halleluiatic  sequence.  See  AaMtaotu:.- sequence 
of  tenses,  a  rule  or  usage  by  which,  in  deviation  from 
the  strict  requirements  of  sense,  one  tense  is  followed  by 
another  according  with  it :  as,  he  thought  it  was  so ;  one 
might  know  it  was  true.  Also  eonsecu^on  qf  tenses. 
sequent  (se'kwent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  seqtien(t-)s, 
ppr.  ot  sequi,  follow,  <  Gr.  lireoBai,  follow,  =  Skt. 
yfsach,  follow;  prob.  =  Goth,  saihwan  =  AS. 
sedn,  see :  see  seel.  Prom  the  L.  sequi  are  also 
ult.  B.  consequent,  subsequent,  consequence,  exe- 
cute, persecute,  prosecute,  consecutwe,  executive, 
etc.,  exequies,  obsequies,  sequel,  sequester,  sec- 
ond^, second^,  secondary,  eta.,  stie,  ensue,  pursue, 
suant,  pursuant,  suit,  suite,  suitable,  suitor,  pur- 
suit, pursui/oant,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Continuing  in 
the  same  course  or  order;  following;  succeed- 
ing. 

The  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 4]> 
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Either  I  am 
The  fore-horse  in  the  team,  or  I  am  none 
That  draw  i'  the  sequent  trace. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation,  and  now  grown 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  king. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  xii.  165. 

2.  Following  by  natural  or  logical  consequence. 
Indeed  your  "0  Lord,  sir!"  Is  very  sequent  to  your 

whipping.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  2.  66. 

Those  enemies  of  the  table,  heat  and  haste,  are  joy- 
killers,  with  sequent  dyspepsia. 

A.  lUwdes,  Monsieur  at  Home,  p.  35. 

A  torpor  of  thought,  a  stupefaction  of  feeling,  a  purely 
negative  state  of  joylessness  sequent  to  the  positive  state 
of  anguish.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandisslmes,  p.  3S5. 

II.  n.  It.  A  follower.     [Bare.] 

He  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger 
queen's.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 142. 

3.  A  sequence  or  sequel;  that  wHcli  follows 
as  a  result.  [Rare.]  — 3.  That  which  follows 
by  an  observed  order  of  succession :  used,  in 
opposition  to  antecedent,  where  one  wishes  to 
avoid  the  implication  of  the  relation  of  effect 
to  cause  that  would  be  conveyed  by  the  use  of 
consequent. 

We  can  find  no  case  in  which  a  given  antecedent  is  the 
only  antecedent  to  a  given  sequent. 

W.  R.  Orove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  16. 

seoLUentia  (se-kwen'shi-a),  n.  [LL. ,  a  following : 
see  sequence.'}    In  music,  same  as  sequence,  5. 

sequeiltial  (se-kwen'shal),  a.  [<  LL.  sequentia, 
sequence,  +  -a?.]  Bemg  in  succession;  suc- 
ceeding; following. 

Both  years  [1688, 1888]  are  leap  years,  and  the  sequen- 
tial days  of  the  week  in  relation  to  the  days  of  the  month 
exactly  correspond.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  aer.,  IV.  183,  note. 

seOLUentiality  (se-kwen-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  se- 
quential +  ■4ty.']  The  state  of  being  sequen- 
tial; naturaleonneotion  and  progress  of  thought, 
incident,  or  the  like. 

The  story  is  remarkable  for  its  fresh  naturalness  and 
sequetiMality.  Ba/rpefs  Mag.,  LXVIII.  158. 

seciuentially  (se-kwen'shal-i),  adm.    By  se- 
quence or  succession. 
sequestt,  11.  t.     [Abbr.  of  sequester.']    Same  as 
sequester. 

Femissapan  sequesHng  himself  e,  I  should  not  importune 
him  for  victual!,  and  to  draw  his  troupes,  found  not  the 
GhawonestB  so  forward  as  he  expected. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 92. 

secLUester  (se-kwes't6r),  V.  [Early  mod.  E. 
sequestre;  <  6F.  sequestrer,  P.  s4questrer  =  Pr. 
Pg.  sequestrar  =  Sp.  secuestrar  =  It.  seques- 
trare,  <  LL.  sequestrare,  surrender,  remove,  lay 
aside,  <  L.  sequester,  a  mediator,  trustee,  agent; 
prob.  orig.  a  'follower,'  one  who  attends,  s. 
sequi,  followj  attend:  see  sequent.}    I.  trans. 

1.  To  put  aside;  remove;  separate  from  other 
things;  seclude;  withdraw. 

So  that  I  shall  now  sequester  the  from  thyne  euill  pur- 
pose.    WUliam  Tharoe  (1407),  Trial  of  Thorpe,  1  Howells 

[State  Tr.,  17B. 
Why  are  you  seqimiieii'd  from  all  your  train? 

Shale.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  75. 
The  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  I  seques^et  my  body  and 
mind  as  much  as  I  can  from  worldly  atfairs. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  32. 
There  are  few  that  know  how  to  sequent  themselves 
entirely  from  perishable  creatures. 

Thomas  a  Kempis,  Imit.  of  Christ  (trans.),  iii.  31. 
The  virtue  of  art  lies  in  detachment,  in  sequestering  one 
object  from  the  embarrassing  variety. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  320. 

2.  Inlaw:  {a)  To  separate  from  the  owner  for 
a  time;  seize  or  take  possession  of,  as  the 
property  and  income  of  a  debtor,  until  the 
claims  of  creditors  be  satisfied. 

The  process  of  sequestration  is  a  writ  or  commission 
issuing  under  the  Great  Seal,  sometimes  directed  to  the 
sherill  or  (which  is  most  usual)  to  certain  persons  of  the 
plaintiff's  own  nomination,  empowering  him  or  them  to 
enter  upon  and  sequester  the  real  and  personal  estate  and 
effects  of  the  defendant  (or  some  particular  part  or  parcel 
of  his  lands),  and  to  take,  receive,  and  sequester  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  thereof. 

E.  R.  Daniell,  Chancery  Pleading  and  Practice,  §  1255. 

(6)  To  set  aside  from  the  power  of  either  party, 
as  a  matter  at  issue,  by  order  of  a  court  of  law. 
Por  use  in  Scots  law,  see  sequestrate.  See  also 
sequestration.  Hence — 8.  To  seize  for  any  pur- 
pose; confiscate;  take  possession  of;  appro- 
priate. 

Witherings  was  superseded,  for  abuses  in  the  exertion 
of  both  his  offices,  in  1640;  and  they  were  sequestered 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  Bnrlamachy. 

Btackstone,  Com.,  I.  viii. 

The  liberties  of  New  York  were  thus  sequestered  by  a 

monarch  who  desired  to  imitate  the  despotism  of  France. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  8.,  II.  415. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  withdraw. 
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To  semester  out  of  the  world  Into  Atlantick  and  Euto- 
plan  polities,  which  never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  will  not 
mend  our  condition.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  25. 

2.  In  law,  to  renounce  or  decline,  as  a  widow 
any  concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 
[R^re.] 
sequester  (se-kwes't6r),  n.  [isequester,  «.]  If. 
The  act  of  sequestering;  sequestration;  sepa- 
ration; seclusion. 

This  hand  of  yours  reouires 
A  sequester  from  liberty.     Shale.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 40. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  with  whom  two  or  more 
parties  to  a  suit  or  controversy  deposit  the 
subject  of  controversy;  a  mediator  or  referee 
between  two  parties;  an  umpire.  Bouvier. 
[Rare.] 

Kynge  lohn  and  pope  lulius  dyed  both  in  one  day, 

wherby  he  [Basilius]  lacked  a  conuenient  sequester  or  so- 

licitoure.        R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Paolo  Giovio  (First  Books  on 

[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  309). 

sequestered  (se-kwes't6rd),  jp.  o.    1.  Secluded; 

private;  retired. 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
I  sing  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 
The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequesler'd  scene. 

Burns,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 
2.  Separated  from  others ;  being  sent  or  hav- 


ing gone  into  retirement. 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter  s  aim  had  ta'en  a  hart, 
Bid  come  to  languish. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1.  33. 

Mr.  Owen,  a  sequestered  and  learned  minister,  preaoh'd 

in  my  parlour.  Evelyn,  Diaiy,  March  5, 1649. 

sequestra,  ».    Plural  of  sequestrum. 
sequestrable  (se-kwes'tra-bl),  a.    [<  sequester 

+  -able.']     Capable  of  being  sequestered  or 

separated;  subject  or  liable  to  sequestration. 

Boyle. 
sequestral  (se-kwes'tral),  a.    [<  sequestrum  4- 

-al.]    Pertaining  to  a  sequestrum. 

Around  the  sequestral  tube  the  bone  has  the  involucral 
thickening  which  has  been  felt  in  the  stump. 

BucVs  Handbook  of  Med.  Seienees,  V.  128. 

sequestrate  (sf-kwes'trat),  v.  *..;  pret.  and  pp. 
sequestrated,  ppr.  sequestrating.  [<  LL.  seques- 
tratus,  pp.  of  sequestrare,  surrender,  lay  aside : 
see  sequester.}  It.  To  set  apart  from  others; 
seclude. 

In  general  contagions  more  perish. for  want  of  necessa- 
ries than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  they  being  se- 
questrated from  mankind.  Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air. 

2.  In  law,  to  sequester.  Especially— (a)  In  Sects 
lam},  to  take  possession  of,  as  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt, 
with  the  view  of  realizing  it  and  distributing  it  equitably 
among  the  creditors.  (&)  To  seize  for  the  use  of  the  state. 
See  sequestroMon,  1  (/). 

sequestration  (sek-wes-  or  se-kwes-tra'shon), 
n.  [<  OP.  sequestration,  P.  sequestration  ="Sp. 
secuestracion  =  Pg.  sequestragSo  =  It.  sequestra- 
zione,  <  LL.  sequestratioin-),  a  sequestration: 
see  sequestrate,  sequester.}  1.  The  act  of  se- 
questering, or  the  state  of  being  sequestered  or 
set  aside;  separation;  retirement;  seclusion 
from  society. 

Our  eorafort  and  delight  expressed  by  .  .  .  sequestraiion 
from  ordinary  labours,  the  toils  and  cares  whereof  are  not 
meet  to  be  companions  of  such  gladness. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  70. 
The  sacred  Book, 
In  dusty  sequestration  wrapt  too  long. 

Wordsworth,  Bccles.  Sonnets,  ii.  29. 
There  is  much  that  tends  to  give  them  [women]  a  reli- 
gious height  which  men  do  not  attain.    Their  sequestra,- 
Uon  from  affairs,  and  from  the  injury  to  the  moral  sense 
which  affairs  often  inflict,  aids  this.      Emerson,  Woman. 

2t.  Disunion;  disjunction;  division;  rupture. 
[Some  commentators  are  of  opinion  tha,t  in 
the  quotation  from  Shakspere  the  word  means 
'  sequel.'] 

It  was  a  violent  commencement  [^.  e,,  the  love  of  Des- 
demona  for  OtheUo],  and  thou  Shalt  see  an  answerable  se-  . 
questration.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  351. 

Without  any  sequestration  of  elementary  principles. 

Boyle. 

3.  In  law:  (a)  The  separation  of  a  thing  in 
controversy  from  the  possession  of  those  who 
contend  for  it.  (6)  The  setting  apart  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  deceased  person  to 
whom  no  one  was  willing  to  take  out  admin- 
istration, (c)  A  writ  directed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  commissioners  or  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  them  or  him  to  enter  the  lands 
and  seize  the  goods  of  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  directed,  it  might  be  issued  against  a  defendant 
who  is  in  contempt  by  reason  of  neglect  or  refusal  to 
appear  or  answer  or  to  obey  a  decree  of  court,  (d)  The 
act  of  taking  property  from  the  owner  for  a 
time  till  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  satisfy 
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a  demand;  especially,  in  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice, a  species  of  execution  for  debt  in  the  case 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  issued  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  on  the  receipt  of  a  vyrit  to  that 
effect,  under  which  the  profits  of  the  benefice 
are  paid  over  to  the  cre(utor  until  his  claim  is 
satisfied,  (e)  The  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  a 
vacant  benefice  for  the  use  of  the  next  incum- 
bent. (/)  The  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  in- 
dividual for  the  use  of  the  state :  particularly 
applied  to  the  seizure  by  a  belligerent  power 
of  debts  due  by  its  subjects  to  the  enemy, 
(g)  The  seizing  of  the  estate  of  an  insolvent  or 
a  bankrupt,  by  decree  of  a  competent  court, 
for  behoof  of  the  creditors. — 4.  The  formation 
of  a  sequestrum ;  the  separation  of  a  dead  piece 
of  bone  (or  cartilage)  from  the  living  bone  (or 
cartilage)  about  it. 

sequestrator  (sek'wes-  or  se'kwes-tra-tor),  n. 
[<  LL.  sequestrator,  one  who  hinders  or  impedes, 
<  sequestrare,  put  aside,  sequestrate:  see  se- 
quester.} 1.  One  who  sequesters  property,  or 
who  takes  the  possession  of  it  for  a  time,  to 
satisfy  or  secure  the  satisfaction  of  a  demand 
out  of  its  rents  or  profits. 

He  is  scared  with  the  menaces  of  some  prating  Seques- 
trator. Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  238. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  sequestrators, 
and  they  have  taken  all  from  me. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  6. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  keeping  of  sequestered 
property  is  committed. 

A  sequestration  is  usually  directed  to  four  seques^ators, 

and  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  persons  named  bo 

such  as  are  able  to  answer  for  what  snail  come  to  their 

hands,  in  case  they  should  be  called  upon  to  account. 

E.  M.  Daniell,  Chancery  Pleading  and  Practice,  §  1256. 

sequestrotomy  (se-kwes-trot'o-mi),  n.  [<  NL. 
sequestrum  -t-  Gr.  -ro/ila,  <  ri/iveiv,  ra/ielv,  cut.]  A 
cutting  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  seques- 
trum. 

sequestrum  (se-kwes'trum),  «. ;  pi.  sequestra 
(-tra).  [NL.,  i  ML.  sequestrum,  something  put 
in  sequestration:  see  sequester.}  A  necrosed 
section  of  bone  (or  cartilage)  which  separates 
itself  from  the  surrounding  living  bone  (or  car- 
tilage)— Sequestrum  forceps,  in  mrg.,  a  forceps  for 
use  m  removing  a  sequestrum. 

sequin  (se'kwin,  formerly  and  better  sek'in), 
n.  [Also  zec'hin,  chequin,  seccMn,  seclvmo  (=  (j. 
zechine,  <  It.) ;  <  P.  sequin  =  Sp.  cequi,  zequi  = 
Pg.  sequim,  <  It.  zeechino,  a  Venetian  coin,  < 
zecca  =  Sp.  zeca,  seca,  a  place  of  coining,  a 
mint,  <  Ar.  sikka,  a  die  for  coins:  see  sicca.} 
A  gold  coin  of  Venice  (Italian  zecehino  or  zec- 
chirio  d'oro),  first  minted  about  1280,  and  issued 
by  the  doges  till  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian 
republic .  (See  zecehino. )  it  was  worth  rather  more 
than  9s.,  about  $2.18,  and  bore  on  the  obverse  a  representa- 
tion of  St.  Mark  blessing  the  banner  of  the  republic  held 
by  the  doge  kneeling,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Christ. 
This  oitie  of  Bagusa  paieth  tribute  to  the  Turke  yerely 
fourteene  thousand  Sechinos,  and  euery  Sechino  is  of  Vene- 
tian money  eight  liners  and  two  soldes. 

Halcluyt's  Voyages,  II.  102. 

Sequoia  (,se-kwoi'a),  n.  [NL.  (Endlicher,  1847), 
named  from  Sequoiah,  Sequo  Yah  (also  called 
George  Guess),  an  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  tribe, 
who  invented  an  alphabet  and  taught  it  to  his 
tribe.]  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  of  the  tribe 
Ahietinese  and  subtribe  Taaodinse.  It  is  character- 
ized by  an  ovaJ  cone,  with  persistent  woody  scales  each 
bearing  about  five  ovules,  and  dilated  upward  in  fruit  into 
a  rhomboidal  wrinkled  and  flattened  slightly  prickle-tip- 


Part  of  one  of  tTje  Big  Trees  {Setiuaia  giganiea),  Mariposa  Grove, 
Catifiiraia.    [Diameter,  30  feet.) 
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ped  apex.  The  flowers  are  monoeoiouB,  terminal  or  azillarr 
on  young  shoots,  with  their  scales  spirally  set.  The  smaU 
and  involuorate  staminate  flower  consists  of  an  oblong  col- 
umn ol  united  stamens,  bearing  crowded  ovate  connective 
scales,  each  with  three  to  flve  anthers.  The  compressed 
seed  bears  a  thick  spongy  margin,  and  contains  four  to  six 
seed-leaves.  There  are  but  two  species,  both  Californlan, 
and  ranking  among  the  most  remarkable  of  trees,  growing 
straight,  tall,  and  columnar,  with  short  densely  spreading 
branches,  soft  red  wood,  and  very  thick  fibrous  and  spongy 
bark.  They  bear  acute,  compressed,  and  keeled  deonrrent 
narrow  leaves,  which  are  alternate  and  spirally  inserted, 
or  spread  in  two  ranks  on  the  younger  branches.  Their 
small  cones  ripen  in  the  second  year.  For  S.  sempervi- 
rem,  discovered  by  Menzies  about  1794,  see  redwood.  The 
other  species,  5.  gigantea,  by  some  formerly  separated  as 
a  genus,  WasMngtonia  (Winslow,  1864),  and  the  Wellingto- 
nia  of  English  gardens,  is  the  mammoth  tree  or  big  tree  of 
California.  It  is  a  less  graceful  tree,  with  shorter  branches, 
pendulous  branchlets,  paler  appressed  leaves,  its  wood  a 
duller  red,  with  thin  white  sapwood,its  bark  near  the  ground 
1  to  2  feet  thick,  and  its  cones  much  larger  (2  or  3  inches 
long).  It  forms  a  series  of  forests  in  Tulare  county,  Cali- 
fornia, Isolated  groves  extending  260  miles  northward,  and 
it  has  been  recently  reported  from  southern  Oregon. 
The  tallest  tree  now  known,  one  of  the  Calaveras  grove, 
is  325  feet  high;  one  in  the  King's  River  forest  is  85  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter  inside  the  bark  4  feet  from  the  giound, 
and  its  age  is  estimated  at  over  4,000  years.  Both  species 
were  early  classed  under  Taxeodifwrn  (which  see),  their 
nearest  American  living  relative ;  a  closer  ally,  however, 
is  AthrotaaAa  (Don,  1839),  a  genus  of  three  Tasmanian 
trees  distinguished  by  a  cone  with  mucronat«  or  umbonate 
scales ;  then:  other  living  relatives  are  a  few  distant  and 
mostly  monotypio  genera  of  Japan  and  China.  (Compare 
Taxodinse.)  A  very  large  number  of  fossil  species  are 
known  with  certainty,  showing  that  the  genus  was  much 
more  abundant  in  late  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  time  than 
at  preseut. 

serf.  Ah  obsolete  spelling  of  sear'^,  sere^,  sir, 
sure,  seeri. 

ser.  An  abbreviation  of  the  word  series.  See 
series,  n.,  10. 

sera  (se'ra),  n.j  pi.  serse  (-re).  [L.,  <  serare, 
bind  together,  join,  <  serere,  join,  bind :  see  se- 
ries.^  in  Bom.  antiq.,  a  look  of  any  kind.  See 
lockK 

86rac  (sa-rak'),  ».  [Swiss  P.  s^rac,  serac  (De 
Saussure),  prop,  a  kind  of  cheese  put  up  in  cu- 
bic or  parallelepipedal  lumps.]  A  name  ctir- 
rent  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  commonly  used  by 
writers  in  English  on  the  glaciers  of  that  re- 
gion, to  designate  the  grand  euboidal  or  paral- 
lelepipedal masses  into  which  the  n6v6  breaks 
in  passing  down  a  steep  incline,  in  consequence 
of  the  intersection  of  ttie  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal crevasses  to  which  the  descent  gives 
rise. 

seraglio  Cse-ral'yo),  n.  [Formerly  also  serail, 
=  D.  G.  Dan.  serail  =  Sw.  seralj,  <  OF.  serrail, 
sarrail,  an  inelosure,  seraglio,  a  bolt,  F.  sirail, 
a  seraglio,  =  Sp.  serrallo  =  Pg.  serralho,  a  se- 
raglio ;  <  It.  serragUo,  an  inelosure,  a  close,  se- 
raglio, formerly  also  a  padlock;  <  ML.  serracu- 
lum,  found  only  in  the  sense  of  '  a  faucet  of  a 
cask,'  lit.  a  '  small  bolt '  or  '  bar,'  equiv.  to  LL. 
seracula,  a  small  bolt,  dim.  of  L.  sera,  ML. 
also  serra,  a  bar,  bolt :  see  sera.  The  word  se- 
raglio in  def.  2  has  been  confused  with  Turk. 
Pers.  sara/y,  serai,  a  palace,  court,  seraglio :  see 
serai.l  If.  An  inelosure ;  a  place  to  which  cer- 
tain persons  are  confined,  or  where  they  are  re- 
stricted within  prescribed  bounds. 

I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jews  dwell  as  in  a  suburb 
by  themselves.  ...  I  passed  by  the  piazza  Judea,  where 
their  seraglio  begins,  for  being  inviron'd  with  walls,  they 
are  lock'd  up  every  night.      Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  15, 1645. 

2.  A  walled  palace;  specifically,  the  chief  or 
official  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  of  great  size,  and  contains 
government  buildings,  mosques,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  sultan's  harem. 

On  the  1st  hill  [of  Stamboul],  the  most  easterly,  are 
situated  the  remains  of  the  Seraglio,  former  palace  of  the 
Ottoman  sultans.  Eneye.  Brit.,  VI.  304. 

3.  A  place  for  the  seclusion  of  concubines; 
&  harem;  hence,  a  place  of  licentious  pleasure. 

We've  here  no  gaudy  feminines  to  show, 
As  you  have  had  in  that  great  seraglio. 

W.  Broome,  To  Mr.  J.  B. 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 

In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 
Their  delicate  limbs.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  vl.  26. 

He  [Clarendon]  pined  for  the  decorous  tyrauny  of  the 
old  Whitehall,  .  .  .  and  could  scarcely  reconcile  himself 
to  a  court  with  a  seraglio  and  without  a  Star-chamber. 

Maeavlay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

serai  (se-ra'i),  n.  [Formerly  also  serray,  sar- 
ray,  suray,  serauee,  serahee;  =  Turk,  saray  = 
Ar.  serdy,  saraya  =  Hind,  serai,  <  Pers.  sarm, 
a  palace,  court,  seraglio.  The  word  as  used 
in  B.  is  partly  from  Turk.,  Hiud.,  or  Pers.,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Hence  ult.  in  comp. 
caravansary.  Ct.  seraglio. 1  1.  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries, an  inclosed  place  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers;  a  caravansary ;  a  khan;  acholtry. 
346 
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Tlie  whole  number  of  lodgers  in  and  about  the  serai 
probably  did  not  fall  short  of  600  persons.  What  an  ad- 
mirable scene  for  eastern  romance  would  such  an  inn  as 
this  afford  I 

Bp.  Heier,  Journey  through  India  (ed.  1829),  III.  70. 
The  £umharsen  Serai  is  the  great  four-square  sink  of 
humanity  where  the  strings  of  camels  and  horses  from  the 
Korth  load  and  unload. 

Mvdyard  Kipling,  The  Man  who  would  be  King. 

2.  A  seraglio,  or  place  of  seclusion  for  women. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
serailt  (se-ral'),  n.    [Also  seraile;  <  OF.  serail, 
F.  serrail,  serail,  an  inelosure,  seraglio :  see  se- 
ragUo.']    Same  as  seraglio. 

Of  the  most  part  of  the  Cloister  (because  it  was  neare  the 
Seraile)  they  made  a  stable  for  Horses. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  298. 

The  purest  monotheism,  they  discovered,  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  bigotry  and  ferocity,  luxury  and  tyranny, 
serails  and  bowstrings.  Eingsley,  Hypatia,  xxxi. 

Serai  (se'ral),  n.  [<  L.  sens,  late,  -I-  -al.'\  In 
geol.,  according  to  the  nomenclature  proposed 
by  H.  D.  Eogers  for  the  Paleozoic  series  ia 
Pennsylvania,  same  as  the  Pottsville  Conglomer- 
ate or  Millstone-grit;  No.  XII.  of  the  numerical 
designation  of  these  rocks  by  the  Peimsylvania 
Survey. 

seralbumin  (ser-al-bu'min),  n.  [NL.,  <  serum 
+  albumin.']  Serum-albumin;  albumin  of  the 
blood :  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  ovalbu- 
min, or  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  an  egg, 
from  which  it  somewhat  differs  in  its  chemical 
reaction. 

seralbuminous  (ser-al-bu'mi-nus),  a.  [<  seral- 
humim,  +  -ovs.]  Composed  of  or  containing 
seralbumin. 

serang  (se-rang'),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Pers.  sa- 
rhang,  commander,  overseer.]  In  the  East  In- 
dies, the  boatswain  of  a  lascar  crew;  also,  the 
skipper  of  a  small  native  vessel. 

serape  (se-ra'pe),  /I.  [<  Mex.  serape.]  A  Mexi- 
can shawl  or  wrap  for  men,  often  of  gay  colors, 
worn  by  Spanish  Americans. 

A  very  fancy  serape  hanging  on  a  hook,  with  a  ranchero's 
bit  and  lariat.     J.  W.  Paimer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  85. 

Serapeum,  Serapeium  (ser-a-pe'um), ».  [<  LL. 
Serapeum,  <  Gr.  ^epanelov,  ^apairelov,  a  temple 
of  Serapis,  <  Sepawig,  Sdpamg,  L.  Serapis,  Sera- 
pis:  see  jSeropJs.]  A  temple  of  Serapis;  espe- 
cially, the  great  Egyptian  sanctuary  near  Mem- 
phis, where  the  series  of  Apis  bulls  were  buried. 
This  sanctuary  is  distinct  from  the  Greek  temple  and  cult 
of  Serapis,  which  were  attached  to  it  by  the  Ptolemies. 
See  Sera^. 

The  Serapeum  was  at  the  same  time  a  sanatory  institu- 
tion.        C.  0.  Mailer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  260. 

sera^  (ser'af),  n.:  pi.  seraphs,  but  sometimes 
the  Hebrew'  plural  seraphim  is  used  (formerly 
also  seraphims).  [=  D.  Sw.  Dan.  seraf  =  G. 
seraph;  <  Heb.  seraphim,  pi.,  seraphs  (Isa.  vi.  2) 
(for  Eom.  forms,  see  seraphin;  LL.  seraphim, 
seraphin,  pi.,  LGr.  aspa4Elii,  pi.),  <  sdraph,  bum. 
From  the  etym.  of  the  name,  seraphs  have  usu- 
ally been  regarded  as  'burning'  or  'flaming' 
angels,  consisting  of  or  like  fire,  and  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  light,  ardor,  and  purity;  but 
some  authorities  suppose  the  seraphim,  'ser- 
aphs,' of  Isa.  vi.  2  to  be  of  mythical  origiu, 
orig.  denoting  serpent  forms  (though  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  description  in  the  passage, 
which  indicates  a  shape  in  the  maiu  human), 
and  identify  them  with  the  seraphim,  'burning 
serpents,'  of  Num.  xxi.  6.  Cf.  seraphin.]  One 
of  the  celestial  beings  described  in  Isaiah  vi. 
1-6  as  surrounding  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  in 
angelology  the  seraphs  are  regarded  as  the  highest  order 
of  angels  (see  celestial  hiera/rchy,  under  hierarchy),  and  as 
having  a  twofold  office,  that  of  celebrating  Jehovah's  holi- 
ness and  power,  and  serving  as  messengers  and  ministers 
between  heaven  and  earth.    See  the  etymology. 

Above  it  [the  throne  of  God]  stood  the  seraphirm;  each 
one  had  six  wings ;  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and 
with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly. 

Isa.  vi.  2. 

To  thee.  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  [In  the  English  Book, 
Gherubiu  and  Seraphin]  continually  do  cry. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Te  Deum. 

The  flaming  seraph  [Abdiel],  fearless,  though  alone. 

matm,  P.  L.,  V.  875. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns 
As  the  i&'pt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  277. 

Order  of  the  Seraphim,  a  Swedish  order  which  was 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  or  less  probably  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  which  remained  dormant  for  many 
years,  until  in  1748  it  was  reorganized  as  a  most  limited  and 
exclusive  order.  The  Swedish  members  must  have  been 
members  first  of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  Star  or  of  that  of 
the  Sword,  and  on  obtaining  the  Seraphim  they  become 
commanders  in  the  other  order.  The  badge  is  an  eight- 
pointed  cross  of  white  enamel,  with  winged  angelic  heads 
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of  red  enamel  between  the  arms.  Every  arm  of  the  cross 
is  charged  with  a  patriarchal  cross  in  gold,  and  the  cen- 
ter is  a  medallion  of  blue  enamel,  bearing  the  implements 
of  the  Passion,  the  letters  L  H.  S.,  and  three  crowns. 
The  collar  consists  of  alternate  winged  angeUc  heads  of 
gold  and  patriarchal  crosses  in  red  enamel. 
seraphic  (se-raf  ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  s&raphique 
=  Sp.  serdfico  =  Pg.  seraphico  =  It.  serafico,  < 
LL.  *seraphious,  <  LGr.  aepatjtticdc,  pertaining  to 
seraphs,  taspafeip,,  Lih.  seraphim,  seraphs:  see 
seraph.]  1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  seraph  or 
seraphs;  angelic;  celestial:  as,  seraphic  tro- 
phies; serapfc  harmonies. 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat. 

Matm,  P.  L.,  L  794. 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxx. 

2.  Worthy  of  a  seraph;  superhuman;  pure;  re- 
fined from  grossness. 

Lloyd  tells  me  that,  three  or  400  yeares  ago,  Chymistrey 
was  in  a  greater  perfection  much  than  now.  The  proces 
was  then  more  seraphigue  and  universal!.  Now  they  looke 
only  after  medicines.  Aubrey,  Lives,  Saint  Dunstan. 

Whether  he  at  last  descends 
To  act  with  less  seraphic  ends  .  .  . 
Must  never  to  mankind  be  told. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Yaneesa. 
Seraphic  intellect  and  force 
To  sei2e  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cix. 
He  has  learned  not  only  that  art  ...  is  alluring,  but 
that,  when  used  as  a  means  of  expressing  what  cannot 
otherwise  be  quite  revealed,  it  becomes  seraphic. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  160. 
Seraphic  hymn,  the  Sanctus.    (See  Isa.  vi.  3.) 

II.  n.  A  zealot ;  an  enthusiastic  sectary :  in 
allusion  to  the  burning  zeal  of  such  persons. 
[Eare.] 

I  could  never  yet  esteem  these  vapouring  Seraphicks, 
these  new  Gnosticks,  to  be  other  than  a  kind  of  Gypsy- 
Christians,  or  a  race  of  circulators.  Tumblers,  and  Taylera 
in  the  Church.    Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Cliurch,  p.  200. 

seraphical  (se-raf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  seraphic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  seraphic.      "   . 

An  thou  wert  in,  heaven,  I  would  not  pray  to  thee,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  thy  seraphical  devotion. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  ii.  1. 
Love  is  curious  of  little  things,  desiring  to  be  of  angeli- 
cal purity,  of  perfect  innocence,  and  seraphical  fervour. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

seraphically  (se-raf 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  seraph ;  with  exalted  and  burning  love 
or  zeal. 

seraphicalness  (se-raf 'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  seraphic.  Bailey.  [Eare.] 

seraphicism-f  (se-raf 'i-sizm),  n.  [<  seraphic  + 
-ism.]  The  character  of  being  seraphic.  Cud- 
worth. 

seraphim,  seraphims  (ser'a-fim,  -fimz),  n. 
Plural  of  seraph. 

seraphim  (ser'a-fim),  n.  [<  seraphim,  pi.,  used 
as  sing.]  1.  fn  entom.,  the  geometrid  moth 
Lobophora  halterata,  or  L.  hexaptera :  an  Eng- 
lish collectors'  name.  The  small  seraphim  is  L. 
sexalisata. — 2.  A  fossil  crustacean  of  the  genus 
Fterygotus,  as  P.  anglicus:  said  to  be  so  called 
by  Scotch  quarrymen,  from  some  fancied  re- 
semblance of  the  creatures  to  their  notion  of 
seraphs. 

seraphim-moth  (ser'a-fim-m6th),  «..  Same  as 
seraphim,  1. 

seraphin-f  (ser'a-fin),  n.  [<  OF.  seraphin,  F. 
seraphin  =Pr.  seraphin  =  Sp.  serafin  =  Pg.  sera- 
phim =  It.  seraflno,  a  seraph;  dim.  in  form,  but 
orig.  an  adaptation  as  a  singular  of  the  LL. 
seraphim,  pi. :  see  seraph.]  A  seraph. 
Those  eternaU  burning  Seraphim 
Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fierie  light. 

denser.  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  1.  94. 

seraphina  (ser-a-fe'na),  n.  [NL. :  see  sera- 
phine.]    Same  as  seraphine. 

sera^hine  (ser'a-fen),  n.  [<  seraph  +  -ime.]  A 
musical  instrument  essentially  similar  to  the 
harmonium,  of  which  it  was  the  precursor.  It 
was  invented  in  1833  by  John  Green.  See 
reed-organ. 

seraphot,  n.  [Appar.  an  erroneous  form  of 
serif.]    Same  as  serif. 

Coinage  of  the  early  Saxon  period,  when  the  serapho  of 
the  letters  were  formed  by  a  triangnlar  punch:  thus,  an 
E  was  formed  of  a  straight  line  with  three  such  triangles 
before  it,  more  or  less  elongated  according  to  the  slope  of 
the  blow  in  the  die.  Fairholt. 

Serapias  (se-ra'pi-as),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaaus,  1737), 
<  L.  Serapis,  an  Egyptian  god :  see  Serapis.]  A 
genus  of  orchids,  of  the  tribe  Ophrydeee,  type  of 
the  subtribe  Serapiese.  it  resembles  the  genus  Or- 
chis in  habit  and  structure,  but  is  distinguished  by  flowers 
with  a  prolonged  anther-connective,and  a  spurless  lip  with 
the  middle  lobe  usually  tongue-shaped  and  appendaged 
at  the  base  with  a  glandular  lamina.  The  four  or  five  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  one  extend- 
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tag  to  the  Azores.    They  are  teireBtrial  herhs,  growing 

irom  nndivided  tubers,  and  bearing  narrow  leaves  and  a 

spike  of  a  few  handsome  flowers.    S.  Ungva  is  known  as 

iMeUmgueJlowered  and  S.  eorcLigera  as  the  fieart-flowered 

mrchis,  both  of  which  are  oooasionally  cultivated  in  gar-  _.  _a.  /  -  x 

dens.  *      sere*t  (ser),  n. 

Scrapie  (se-ra'pik),  a.  [Cf .  LL.  Serapicus,  Se- 
rapiaeus,  Sarapiacus,  Gr.  only  as  personal  name, 
SapaniaKdg,  SepaTriOKdf.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Serapis  or  his  cult. 

They  include  various  types  of  the  god  Abraxas,  Cnuphic 
and  Serapio  emblems,  Egyptian  types. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXn.  660. 

Serapis  (se-ra'pis),  n.  [<  L.  Serapis,  <  Gr.  Sdpa- 
Tif,  also  'Sipmiif,  Serapis.]  1 .  The  Boman  name 
of  a  deity  of  Egyptian  origin  whose  worship  was 
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serenely 


And  thankyd  God  ofte-sythe 
That  sche  sawe  hur  lorde  so  dere 
Comyn  home  bothe  hoole  and  eere. 


Or  serenale,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ir.  769. 

MS.  Caruab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  222.    (HaOCweB.)  gg^enei  (se-ren'),  a.  and  n.     [=  F.  serein  =  Pr. 

"      [<  or.  (and  P.)  serre,  F.  dial,  '        -/'   -     - 


sarre  =  Pr.  It.  serra,  a  talon,  <  L.  sera,  a  bar  to 
close  a  door,  look:  see  sear^,  seraglio.^  A  claw 
or  talon. 

In  spite  of  all  your  eagles'  wings,  well  work 
A  pitch  above  ye  ;  and  from  our  height  we'll  stoop 
As  tearless  of  your  bloody  eeret,  and  fortunate. 
As  if  we  prey'd  on  heartless  doves. 

Fletcher,  Bondnca,  iv.  4. 
Of  lions  it  is  said,  and  eagles, 
That,  when  they  go,  they  draw  their  teres  and  talons 
Close  up.    Chapman,  Eevenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois,  iil.  1. 


ofaeiallypromotedunderthe  Ptolemies,  and  was  sereclotht,  n.    A  bad  spelling  of  cerecloth. 
introdnced  into  Greece  and  Eome.    Serapis  was  seretQ  (86-ran'),  n.     [P. :  see  serene^.^    A  mist 

the  dead  Apia  honored  under  the  attributes  of  Osiris ;  he      '"  ^'      '      "  

was  lord  of  the  under-world,  and  identified  with  the  Greek 
Hades.  His  worship  was  a  combination  of  Egyptian  and 
Greek  cults,  and  was  favored  by  the  Ptolemies  for  political 
reasons. 

2.  In  conch.,  a  genus  of  gastropods. — 3.  In 
entom.,  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
seraskier  (ser-as-ker'),  n.  [Also  serasquier,  sir- 
asMer  ;  <  P.  s^asquier,  s^askier  =  Sp.  Pg.  seras- 
quier =  G.  seraskier,  <  Turk,  serasher  {seraskyer), 
<  (Pers.)  sar,  ser,  head,  +  (Ar.)  'asker,  'askar, 
army.]  A  Turkish  general  or  commander  of 
land  forces.  This  title  is  given  by  the  Turks  to  every 
general  having  command  of  an  army,  but  especially  to  the 
commander-in-chief  and  minister  of  war. 

The  SeraeHer  is  knock'd  upon  the  head. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 

The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  98. 
BerasMerat  (ser-as-ker' at),  n.      [<  seraskier. 2 
The  central  office  of  the  ministry  of  war  at 
Constantinople. 

The  great  tower  of  Galata,  like  that  of  the  SerasMerat 
(War  Office)  on  the  opposite  height  in  Stamboul,  is  used 
as  a  flre-tower.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  307. 

Serb  (s6rb),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  serbe  =  G.  Serie, 
SerUer  =  Dan.  Serber  =  Turk.  Serp,  a  Servian,  < 
Serv.  Serb,  lit.  'kinsman':  see  Servian.']  I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Servia  or  the  Servians. 

To  oppose  the  Serb  advance  on  Sofia,  the  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia had  but  three  battalions  on  the  frontier. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  L.  503. 

II.  M.  1.  A  native  of  Servia;  a  Servian. — 
2.  The  language  of  the  Servians;  Servian. 
Serb  became  a  proscribed  tongue. 

FoHnighUy  Bev.,  S.  S.,  XXXIX.  146. 

Serbian  (ser'bi-an),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  Servian. 
There  is  no  Serbian  original  of  the  Memoirs  of  a  Janis- 
sary. The  Academy,  Jan.  18, 1890,  p.  41. 

Serbonian  (s6r-b6'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Serbonis  or  Sir- 
bonis  +  -ian.']  Noting  a  large  bog  or  lake  in 
Egypt,  lying  between  the  Delta  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  It  was  surrounded  by  hlUs  of  loose  sand,  which, 
being  blown  into  it,  afforded  a  treacherous  footing,  whole 
armies  attempting  to  cross  it  having  been  swallowed  up. 
Hence  the  phrase  Serbonian  bog  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 


or  exceedingly  fine  rain  which  falls  from  a 
cloudless  sl^,  a  phenomenon  not  unusual  in 
tropical  climates. 

By  local  refrigeration,  after  sunset,  the  vapour  invisibly 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  is  condensed  at  once  into 
excessively  fine  drops  of  liquid  water,  forming  the  rain 
called  eerHn.  Htaeley,  Physiography,  p.  40. 

serelepesf,  adv.  [ME.,< «ere,  separate  (aeesere^), 
+  -lepes,  an  adv.  gen.  form  of  -lepi  in  anlepi,  < 
AS.  anlepig,  single.]     Separately;  by  them- 
selves. 
Thus  it  is,  nedeth  no  man  to  trowe  non  other. 
That  thre  thinges  bilongeth  in  owre  lorde  of  henene. 
And  aren  serelepee  by  hem-self,  asondry  were  neure. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviL  164. 

serelyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  serelych;  <  sere^  +  -ly^.] 
Severally. 

Sone  haf  thay  her  sortes  sette  &  serelych  deled, 
&  ay  the  lote,  vpon  laste,  lymped  on  lonas. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ill.  193. 

serenait(se-re'na),»}.  [See  serene^,  serein.]  The 
damp,  unwholesome  air  of  evening. 

They  had  already  by  way  of  precaution  armed  themselves 
against  the  Serena  with  a  caudle. 

GenUeman  In8trw:ted,  p.  108.    (BavCes.) 
Serena^  (se-ra'na),  n.    [<  Pr.  serena:  see  sere- 
nade.]   Same  as  serenade  in  its  original  sense : 
opposed  to  auboAe. 

serenade  (ser-e-nad'),  n.  [Pormerly  also  sere- 
nate  (=  D.  G.  Dan.  serenade  =  Sw.  serenad);  < 
OP.  serenade,  P.  s4r&nade  =  Sp.  Pg.  serenata  = 
It.  serenata,  "  music  given  tinder  gentlewomens 
windowes  in  a  morning  or  evening"  (Plorio) 
(of.  Pr.  serena,  a  serenade),  <  serenare,  make 
serene,  <  sereno,  serene:  see  serene\  and  cf.  se- 
rene^, soiree.]  1,  In  rrnisic,  an  evening  song; 
especially,  such  a  song  sung  by  a  lover  at  the 
window  of  his  lady. 

Shall  I  the  neighbours'  nightljr  rest  invade 
At  her  deaf  doors  with  some  vile  serenade? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  v.  239. 
Be  not  loud,  but  pathetic ;  for  it  is  a  serenade  to  a 
damsel  in  bed,  and  not  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

LongfeUmo,  Spanish  Student,  i.  2. 

2.  An  instrumental  piece  resembling  such  a 
song ;  a  nocturne. — 3.  Same  as  serenata. 


seren,  sere  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sereno,  <  L.  serenus, 
bright,  clear,  cakn  (of  weather);  akin  to  Gr. 
CT^/tef,  brightness,  aeXfjvri,  the  moon  (see  Selene), 
Skt.  svar,  sun,  sunlight,  .heaven.]  I.  a.  1^ 
Clear,  or  fair,  and  calm. 

Spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air. 

MUUm,  Comus,  1. 4', 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky. 

Pi^e,  Winter,  L  6. 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark,  unfathom  d  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

dray.  Elegy. 

2.  Calm;  placid;  unrufSed;  undisturbed:  as,. 
a  serene  aspect;  a  serene  soul. 

Unruifled  and  serene  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  2. 

He  who  resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to  envy, 

hatred,  malice,  anger,  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  a 

serene  mind.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  282. 

Thine  eyes  are  springs,  in  whose  serene 

And  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen. 

Bryant,  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids.. 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 
And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

LangJeUow,  The  Light  of  Stars. 

3.  An  epithet  or  adjunct  to  the  titles  of  some 
persons  of  very  high  rank :  it  is  not  given  to- 
any  noble  or  official  in  England,  and  is  used 
chiefly  (in  the  phrase  Serene  Highness)  in  ren- 
dering the  German  term  Durchlaueht  (given  to- 
members  of  certain  mediatized  houses,  and  to 
some  other  princes)  and  the  French  epithet 


Signifying  a  difficult  or  complicated  Situation  from  Which  cpTPnailA  (rkt-r  naA'\    ii  •  nrfit    nnil  -nn    sptv 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  extricate  one's  self;  a  distract-  Sereiiaae  ^ser-e-naa  ),  ».,  pret.  ana  pp.  «ere- 


ing  condition  of  affairs. 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog. 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk. 

Mitton,  P.  L,  ii.  592. 
1  know  of  no  Serbonian  bog  deeper  than  a  £5  rating 
would  prove  to  be. 
Disraeli,  in  London  Times,  March  19, 1867.    (Encyc.  Diet.} 

sercel  (ser'sel),  n.  1.  Same  as  sarcel. —  2. 
Same  as  sarcelle. 

serdab  (s6r'dab),?t.  [Ar.  serddb,  a  subterranean 
chamber.]  In  the  funereal  architecture  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  the  secret  cell  of  the  mastaba  (the 


Kflded,  ppr.  serenading.  [<  serenade,  'n.]  I, 
trans.  To  entertain  with  a  serenade  or  noc- 
turnal music. 

Oh,  the  fiddles,  the  fiddles  >  I  sent  for  them  hither  to 
oblige  the  women,  not  to  offend  'em ;  for  I  intend  to  sere- 
nade the  whole  Park  to-night. 

Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  ii.  1. 

U.  intrans. 
tumal  music. 

Wha^  I  suppose,  yon  have  been  serenaMng  too !  Eh, 
disturbing  some  peaceable  neighbourhood  with  villainous 
catgut  and  lasciviou  s  piping  t    Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 

God  grant  he  may  soon  be  married,  for  then  shall  all 
this  serenading  cease.     LongfeUovj,  Spanish  Student,  L  2. 


To  the  most  serene  Prince  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria. Milton,  Letters  of  State. 

Noble  adventurers  travelled  from  court  to  court ;  .  .  . 
they  .  .  .  became  the  favorites  of  their  Serene  or  Boyat 
Highnesses.  Thackeray,  Four  Georges,  George  I. 

Drop  serene.  See  drop.=Sjn.  1.  Bright,  peaceful.— l 
and  2.  TrampiU,  Placid,  etc.    8eecalmi.—  2,  Sedate. 

II.  n.  1.  Clearness;  serenity;  a  serene  ex- 
panse or  region. 

As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west, 
£issing,  not  ruffiiug,  the  blue  deep's  serene. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii.  70. 
How  beautiful  is  night!  .  .  . 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven.       Southey,  Thalaba,  i.  1. 

2.  Serenity;  placidity;  tranquillity;  calmness. 
[Hare.] 

The  serene  of  heartfelt  happiness  has  little  of  adventure 
in  it.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  241.    (I)avies.y 

My  body  is  cleft  by  these  wedges  of  pains 
From  my  spirit's  serene. 

Mrs.  Brouming,  Bhapsody  of  Life's  Progress. 

serene^  (se-ren'),  ».  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  serened, 
y-pr.  serening.  \<.  serene^,  a.]  1 .  To  make  clear 
and  calm ;  tranquilize. 

The  Hand 
That  hush'd  the  thunder,  and  serenes  the  sky. 

Thonaon,  Summer,  1. 1240, 
A  smile  serenes  his  awf  nl  brow.       Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  178. 
2.  To  clear ;  clarify.     [Rare.] 

Take  care 
Thy  mnddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees. 
J. 


most  ancient  and  arehseologically  important  serenader(ser-e-na'der),».  [ i  serenade +  .er\] 
form  of  monumental  tomb),  in  which  were  pre-  KJ^r^^t.  „„,  °„j„„  „!.  "J:i»-l_l  \Z_  i 
served  statues  and  other  representations  of  the    ?°^i7^°  s«'«''*'i««'   °'  Performs   nocturnal 

defunct,  to  serve  as  "supports"  to  the  soul,  in  _„„_1.  (.„._  .  ^a'+o'v  „     r<  j*  gpre^^tn  a  aprA 
^^fl.,,.  t.n  a==„>.o  it.a  «nii«n.,o.l  flvH«t<,nPo  in  ttiA  sercnata  (scr-c-na  taj,  M.    L^  It.  sereMfliM,  a  Sere- 
nade :  see  serenade.]    Jn  mvMC,  either  a  variety 


order  to  assure  its  continued  existence  in  the 
event  of  the  crumbling  of  the  mummified  body. 

serel,  a.  and  v.    See  sear^. 

sere^t,  a.  [Also  seer;  <  ME.  sere,  ser,  <  loel.  ser, 
for  oneself,  separately,  prop.  dat.  refl.  pron.,  to 
oneself ;  cf .  Icel.  aec.  sik  (=  G.  sieh  =  L.  se,  etc. ), 
oneself.]    Separate ;  several ;  many. 

I  haf  seten  by  yonr-self  here  sere  twyes. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1522. 

Be-halde  now,  ser,  and  thou  schalt  see 

Sere  kyngdomes  and  sere  centre ; 

AUe  this  wile  I  gifle  to  the.     For*  Plays,  p.  1S3. 

Therefore  I  have  seen  good  shooters  which  wonld  have 
for  every  bow  a  sere  case,  made  of  woollen  cloth. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  112. 

sere^t,  a.  [ME.  sere,  ser,  mod.  E.  dial,  seer;  ap- 
par.  a  var.  of  sure,  ME.  seur,  suir :  see  sure.] 
Safe;  secure. 


Phaips,  Cider,  ii. 
To  perform  serenades  or  noe-  serene^t  (se-ren'),  n.     [Also  in  mod.  teehnicai 

use  serein  (<  mod.  P.) ;  formerly  also  syrene;  < 
OP.  serein,  earlier  serain,  P.  serein  =  Pr.  seren 
=  8p.  Pg.  sereno,  the  night-dew,  the  damp  of 
evening,  appar.  orig.  applied  to  a  clear,  beau- 
tiful evening,  <  L.  serenum,  neut.  of  serenus,  se- 
rene (see  serene^),  but  taken  later  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  serv3,  late  (see  soiree).]  The  chilly  damp 
of  evening;  unwholesome  air;  blight. 
The  f ogges  and  the  Syrene  offends  vs  more 
(Or  we  made  thinke  soX  then  they  did  before. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia  (ed.  Grosart),  L  1. 
Some  serene  blast  me,  or  dire  lightning  strike 
This  my  offending  face  !     B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  Hi.  6. 

1.   Calmly;  quietly j 


of  secular  cantata,  or  (more  usually)  an  instru- 
mental work  consisting  of  several  movements, 

like  a  suite,  and  intended  more  or  less  dis-  serenely  (se-ren'li)  adv 
tinetly  for  performance  in  the  open  air  by  a    placidly.     '  ' 

private  orchestra  or  band.  The  serenata  forms  an 
Intermediate  link  between  the  suite  and  the  symphony, 
being  more  emancipated  from  the  control  of  mere  dance- 
forms  than  the  one,  and  much  less  unified  and  technically 
elaborate  than  the  other.  It  was  a  favorite  form  of  com- 
position with  Mozart.    Also  cassation  and  divertimento. 

On  Saturday  we  had  a  serenata  at  the  Opera-house, 
called  Peace  in  Europe,  but  it  was  a  wretched  perform- 
ance. Wttlpole,  Letters,  n.  152. 

June  the  10th  will  be  performed  Acis  and  Galatea,  a 
serenata,  revised  with  several  additions. 

Bumey,  Hist.  Hasic,  IT.  361. 

serenatet  (ser-e-naf),  n.    [<  It.  serenata,  a  sere- 
nade: see  «erena(Je.]    A  serenade. 


He  dyed  at  his  house  in  Q.  street,  very  serenely;  asked 
what  was  o'clock,  and  then,  sayd  h^  an  hour  hence  I  shall 
depart ;  he  then  turned  his  head  to  the  other  side  and  ex- 
pired. Avbrey,  Lives,  Edward  Lord  Herbert. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint,  .  .  . 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way. 

liorngfdlmo,  Occultation  of  Orion. 

2.  Without  excitement ;  coolly ;  deliberately. 
Whatever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  place,  generally  and 
with  allowance  broken,  cannot  be  supposed  innate ;  it 
being  impossible  that  men  should,  without  shame  or  fear, 
confidently  and  serenely  break  a  rule  which  they  could 
not  but  evidently  know  that  God  had  set  up. 

Loi^e,  Hnman  Understanding,  I.  ilL  S 13. 


sereneness 

sereneness  (sf-ren'nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
serene  or  tranquil ;  serenity. 
The  sereneneue  ot  a  healthf  nil  conscience. 

Feltluim,  Besolves,  i.  5. 
sereness,  n.    Bee  searness. 
serenifyt,  v.  i.   [<  ML.  serenifica/re,  make  serene, 
<  L.  serenus,  serene,  +  facere,  make.]    To  be- 
come serene. 

It's  now  the f aire,  virmilion,  pleasant  spring, 
When  meadowes  laugh,  and  heaven  terenefiea. 
Benvermto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612).    (Nares.) 

serenitude  (sf-ren'i-tud),  n.    [<  ML.  serenituao, 
for  L.  sere>Mta«,  serenity:  Bee  serenity. 2    Tran- 
quillity; serenity. 
A  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  affections. 

Sir  H.  WoUm,  Eeliquioe,  p.  79. 

serenity  (sf-ren'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  seremties  (-tiz). 
[<  OF.  serenite,  F.  s4r6niU  =  Pr.  serenitat  =  Sp. 
serenidad  =  Pg.  serenidade  =  It.  seretdtd,  <  L. 
seremta(t-)g,  clearness,  serenity,<  serenus,  clear, 
serene:  see  serenei.]  1.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  serene;  clearness;  calmness; 
quietness;  stillness;  peace:  as,  the  «eremi^  of 
the  air  or  sky. 

They  come  out  of  a  Countiy  which  never  hath  any  Eains 
or  Fogs,  but  enjoys  a  constant  serenity. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  186. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind;  tranquillity  of  temper; 
placidity. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those 

moral  rules  with  confidence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  I.  iii.  §  IS. 

Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 

Journeying  in  long  serenity  away.  Srj/an^  October. 

3.  A  title  of  dignity  or  courtesy  given  to  cer- 
tain princes  and  high  dignitaries.  It  is  an  ap- 
proximate translation  of  the  German  Burch- 
laucht,  more  commonly  rendered  Serene  High- 
ness.   See  serene^,  3. 

There  is  nothing  wherein  we  have  more  frequent  occa^ 
sion  to  employ  our  Pens  than  in  congratulating  your  Se- 
renities [the  Duke  and  Senate  of  Venice]  for  some  signal 
Victory.  Milton,  Letters  of  State,  Oct.,  1657. 

The  army  [of  Pumpernickel]  was  exhausted  in  provid- 
ing guards  of  honor  tor  the  Highnesses,  Serenities,  and 
Excellencies  who  arrived  from  all  quarters. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixiii. 

serenizet  (se-re'niz),  v.  t.  [<  serene^  +  -j^e.]  To 
make  serene;  hence,  to  make  bright;  glorify. 

And  be  my  Grace  and  Ooodnesse  most  abstract^ 
How  can  I,  wanting  both,  sereni2e  Thee? 

J)avCes,  ISIuses'  Sacrifice,  p.  33.    (DavSes.) 

Serenoa  (se-re'no-a),  n.  [NL.  (Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
1883),  named  after  Dr.  Sereno  Watson,  curator 
of  the  herbarium  of  Harvard  University.]  A 
genus  of  palms,  of  the  tribe  Coryphese.  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genus  Saial,  the  pidmetto,  in  which 
it  was  formerly  included,  by  its  valvate  corolla,  and  fruit 
tipped  with  a  slender  terminal  style,  and  containing  a 
somewhat  cylindrical  seed  with  sub-basilar  embryo  and 
solid  albumen.  The  only  species,  S.  serrulata,  is  a  native 
of  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  known  as  sa/w-pmmetto  from 
the  spiny-edged  petioles.  It  is  a  dwarf  palm  growing  in 
low  tufts  from  a  creeping  branching  caudex,  which  is  clad 
with  a  network  of  fibers.  The  coriaceous  leaves  are  termi- 
nal and  orbicular,  deepljr  parted  into  many  narrow  two- 
cleft  segments.  The  white  flowers  are  borne  on  a  long, 
woolly,  and  much-branched  spadix  which  is  sheathed  at 
the  base  by  numerous  spathes.  The  fruit  is  black,  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

serenoust  (sf-re'nus),  a.  [<  ME.,  <  L.  serenus, 
serene :  see  serene.']    Serene. 

In  lande  plesaunt  and  seremrus  thai  cheve. 
In  every  kynde  as  easy  is  to  preve. 

PaUaMus,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 

serewoodt,  n.    See  searwood. 

sereynt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  siren. 

serf  (sSrf),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  serf,  fern,  serve 
=  Pr.  serf  =  Sp.  siervo  =  Pg.  It.  servo,  <  L. 
se««s,  a  slave :  see  served.]  1.  A  villein;  one 
of  those  who  in  the  middle  ages  were  incapa- 
ble of  holding  property,  were  attached  to  the 
land  and  transferred  with  it,  and  were  subject  to 
feudal  services  of  the  most  menial  description; 
in  early  Eng.  hist.,  one  who  was  not  free,  but 
by  reason  of  being  allowed  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  and  a  portion  of 
time  to  labor  for  himself,  had  attained  a  status 
superior  to  that  of  a  slave. 

The  slave,  indeed,  still  remained  [in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury], though  the  number  of  pure  serfs  bore  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  other  cultivators  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  But  even 
this  class  had  now  acquired  definite  rights  of  its  own ; 
and,  although  we  still  find  instances  of  the  sale  of  serfs 
"with  their  litter,"  or  family,  apart  from  the  land  they 
tilled,  yet,  in  the  bulk  ot  cases,  the  amount  of  service  due 
from  the  serf  bad  become  limited  by  custom,  and,  on  its 
due  rendering,  his  holding  was  practically  as  secure  as 
that  ot  the  freest  tenant  on  the  estate. 

J.  S.  Green,  Short  Hist,  ot  Eng.  People,  v.  %  i. 

The  serf  was  bound  to  the  soil,  had  fixed  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  participated  in  the  religious  lite  of  the  society ; 
and  the  tendency  of  all  his  circumstances,  as  well  as  of 
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the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  time,  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  liberation.  Em:yc.  Brit.,  XIX.  352. 

2.  A  laborer  rendering  forced  service  on  an 
estate  under  seigniorial  prescription,  as  for- 
merly in  Kussia. 

In  Russia,  at  the  present  moment,  the  aristocracy  are 
dictated  to  by  their  emperor  much  as  they  themselves 
dictate  to  theu:  serfs.       B.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  461. 

The  next  important  measure  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  in  1861.  .  .  .  The  landlords,  on  receiving  an  in- 
demnity, now  released  the  serfs  from  their  seigniorial 
rights,  and  the  village  commune  became  the  actual  prop- 
erty of  the  serf.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  102. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  oppressed  person ;  a  menial. 
=Syn.  Serf,  Slave.  The  serf  is,  in  strictness,  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  goes  with  it  in  all  sales  or  leases.  The  slave 
is  absolutely  the  property  of  his  master,  and  may  be  sold, 
given  away,  etc.,  like  any  other  piece  of  personal  property. 
See  definitions  ol  peon  and  eoolie.    See  also  servwude. 

serfage  (sfer'faj), «.  [<  serf  + -age.  Ct  servage.] 
Same  as  serfdom. 

The  peasants  have  not  been  improved  by  liberty.  They 
now  work  less  and  drink  more  than  they  did  in  the  time 
of  serfage.  D.  11.  Wallace,  Eussia,  p.  40. 

serfdom  (s6rf 'dum),  n.     [<  serf  +  -dom.1    The 
state  or  condition  of  a  serf. 

Whenever  a  lord  provided  his  slave  with  an  outfit  of 
oxen,  and  gave  him  a  part  in  the  ploughing,  he  rose  out 
of  slavery  into  serfdom. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  406. 
The  Tories  were  far  from  being  all  oppressors,  disposed 
to  grind  down  the  working-classes  into  serfdom. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  iii. 

serfhood  (s6rf'hM),  m.    [<ser/+-7jooc?.]    Same 
as  serfdom. 

serflsm  (s^r'flzm),  n.     [<  serf  +  -Asm.]    Same 
as  serfdom. 

Serg.    An  abbreviation  of  sergeant. 
sergantt, «.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sergeant. 
sergei  (s6ri),  n.     [<  ME.  *serge,  sarge  (=  D.  ser- 
gie  =  <jt.  sersche,  sarsche  =  Dan.  Sw.  sars),  <  OP. 
serge,  sarge,  F.  serge  =  Pr.  serga,  sirgua  =  Sp. 
sarga  =  Pg.  sarja  =  It.  sargia  (ML.  reflex  serga, 
sarga,  sargea),  cloth  of  wool  mixed  with  silk  or 
linen,  serge  (cf .  ML.  serica,  sarica,  a  silken  tu- 
nic, later  applied  to  a  coarse  blouse),  <  L.  seri- 
ca, f  em.  of  sericus,  silken,  neut.  pi.  serica,  silken 
garments:   see  Seric,  sericeous,  silk.']     1\.   A 
woolen  cloth  in  use  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
apparently  of  coarser  texture  than  say. 
Bv  ordinaunce  thurghout  the  citee  large. 
Hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  nat  with  sarge. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1710. 
Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord ! 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iv.  7.  27. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilled  fabric,  woven  originally 
of  silk,  but  now  commonly  of  worsted,    fi  is  re- 
markably strong  and  durable.    Silk  serges  are 
used  chiefly  for  tailors'  linings.— serge  de  Berry, 
a  soft  woolen  material  used  for  women's  dresses. — Silk 
serge.    See  eUk. 
serge^t,  n.    See  cerge. 
The  candelstik  .  .  .  watg  cayred  thider  sone;  .  .  . 
Hit  watj  not  wonte  in  that  wone  [place]  to  wast  [bum]  no 
serges.  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  11. 1489. 

serge^t,   «>•     An  obsolete  variant   of  search. 
Prompt.  Faro.,  p.  453. 
serge*t, ».    -An  obsolete  variant  of  scarce.   Hal- 


sergeancy,  serjeancy  (sSr'-  or  s^r'jen-si),  n. 
[<  sergean(t)  +  -ey.]    Same  as  sergeantship. 

The  lord  keeper  who  congratulated  their  adoption  to 
that  title  of  serjeancy. 

Bp.  Haeket,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  110.    (Latham.) 

sergeant,  serjeant  (sar'-  or  sfir'jent),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  serjant;  <  ME.  sergeant,  sergeaunt, 
serjcmt,  serjaimt,  serjawnt,  sergant,  <  OP.  ser- 
geant, sergent,  serjant,  sergient,  sergant,  F.  ser- 
gent  =  Pr.  servent,  sirvent  =  Sp.  Pg.  sargento, 
also  Sp.  sirviente  =  Pg.  servente,  a  servant,  =  It.. 
sergente,  sergeant,  also  servente,  servant,  <  ML. 
servien{t-)s,  a  servant,  vassal,  soldier,  apparitor 
(cf.  serviens  ad  legem,  'sergeant  at  law';  servi- 
ens  armorum,  'sergeant  at  arms'),  prop,  adj.,  < 
L.  servien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  servire,  serve :  see  served. 
Doublet  of  servant.  For  the  variations  of  spell- 
ing, serg'ea»*,ser/ea»*,  see  below.]  It.  [In  this 
and  the  next  four  senses  usually  spelled  Ser- 
jeant] A  servant;  a  retainer;  an  armed  at- 
tendant ;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  one  holding 
lands  by  tenure  of  military  service,  commonly 
used  as  not  including  those  who  had  received 
knighthood  (afterward  called  esquires).  Ser- 
jeants were  called  to  various  specific  lines  of 
duty  besides  service  in  war. 

Holdest  thou  thanne  hym  a  myhty  man  that  hath  envy- 
rowned  hyse  sides  with  men  of  armes  or  seriauntz. 

Chaveer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  5. 

A  maner  sergeant  was  this  privee  man, 

The  which  that  faithful  otte  he  f ounden  hadde 

In  thinges  grete.  Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  663. 


sergeant 

Than  com  oute  of  the  town  knyghtes  and  sergeauntes 
two  thousande,  and  be-gonne  the  chase  vpon  hem  that 
turned  to  flight.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.)^  ii.  211. 

Hence —  2t.  An  ofSeer  of  an  incorporated  mu- 
nicipality who  was  charged  with  duties  corre- 
sponding to  those  previously  or  elsewhere  per- 
formed by  an  officer  of  the  crown. 

And  the  xxiiij.  Comyners  that  cheseth  the  lawe  Bailly, 
at  that  tyme  beynge  present,  to  chese  the  ij.  seriaunts  for 
the  lowe  Bailly.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  395. 

He  gave  Licence  to  the  City  of  Norwich  to  have  Coro- 
ners and  Bailifls,  before  which  Time  they  had  only  a  Ser- 
jeant for  the  King  to  keep  Courts. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  50. 

Hence,  also — 3t.  A  substitute  upon  whom  a 
Serjeant  was  allowed  to  devolve  the  personal 
discharge  of  his  duties ;  a  bailiff. 

Seriavmt,  undyr  a  domys  mann,  for  to  a-rest  menn,  or 
a  catchepol  (or  baly).    Apparitor,  satelles,  angarius. 

Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  453. 
This  fell  sergeant,  death. 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest.   Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  347. 

4.  One  of  a  body  or  corps  attendant  on  the 
sovereign,  and  on  the  lord  high  steward  on  the 
trial  of  a  peer;  a  serjeant-at-arms. —  5.  [In  this 
sense  the  modern  spelling  is  serjeant.]  In 
England  and  Ireland,  a  lawyer  of  high  rank. 
Serjeants  at  law  are  appointed  by  writ  or  patent  ot  the 
crown,  from  among  the  utter  barristers.  While  they  have 
precedence  socially,  they  are  professionally  inferior  to 
queen's  counsel ;  formerly,  however,  the  king's  (or  queen's) 
premier  serjeant  and  ancient  serjeant  bad  precedence  of 
even  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general.  Till  the 
passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  judges  of  the  su- 
perior English  common-law  courts  had  to  be  Serjeants; 
but  this  is  not  now  required.  No  Serjeants  have  been 
created  since  1888,  and  the  rank  will  in  all  likelihood 
soon  become  extinct. 

Serlauntes  hij  semede  that  semen  atte  barre. 
To  plede  for  penyes  and  poundes  the  lawe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  1. 160. 
A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe,  war  and  wys,  .  .  . 
And  every  statut  coude  he  pleyn  by  rote. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1..309. 

"Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Skimpin  for  the  plaintiif," 

said  the  judge.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

6.  In  Virginia,  an  officer  in  towns  having  pow- 
ers corresponding  to  those  of  constable;  in 
cities,  an  officer  having  powers  connected  with 
the  city  court  corresponding  to  those  of  sheriff, 
and  also  charged  with  collecting  city  revenues. 
—  7.  A  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  army 
and  marines  in  the  grade  next  above  corporal, 
and  usually  selected  from  among  the  corporals 
for  his  intelligence  and  good  conduct.  He  is  ap- 
pointed to  preserve  discipline,  to  teach  the  drill,  and  to 
command  detachments,  as  escorts  and  the  like.  Every 
company  has  four  sergeants,  ot  whom  the  senior  is  the 
color-sergeant.  A  superior  class  are  the  staff-sergeants  (see 
staS-sergeanty,  and  above  all  is  the  sergeant-major.  See  also 
color-sergeant,  commissary-sergeant,  driU-sergeant,  lance- 
sergeant,  qtMrtermaster-sergeavt.    Abbreviated  Serg. 

Why  should  I  prm  to  St.  George  for  victory  when  I  may 
go  to  the  Lord  ot  Hosts,  Almighty  God  himself ;  or  con- 
sult with  a  Serjeant,  or  corporal,  when  I  may  go  to  the 
general?  Donne,  Sermons,  ix. 

Two  aoloT-sergeants,  seizing  the  prostrate  colors,  con- 
tinued the  charge.  Preble,  Hist.  Flag,  p.  154. 

8.  A  police  officer  of  superior  rank. 

The  sergeants  are  presented.  .  .  .  We  have  the  whole 

Detective  Force  from  Scotland  Yard,  with  one  exception. 

Dickens,  The  Detective  Police. 

9.  A  servant  in  monastic   offices. — 10.   In 

ichth.,  the  sergeant-fish Common  sergeant  or 

seijeant.  See  cotnnum.— Covering  sergeant,  a  ser- 
geant who,  during  the  exercise  of  a  battalion,  stands  or 
moves  behind  each  officer  commanding  or  acting  with  a 
platoon  or  company.  [Eng.]— Inferior  sergeants  or 
(preferably)  Serjeants,  Serjeants  of  the  mace  m  corpora- 
tions, officers  of  the  county,  etc.  There  are  also  Ser- 
jeants ot  manors,  etc.  [Eng.]— King's  or  queen's  ser- 
geant or  (preferably)  seijeant,  the  name  given  to  one  or 
more  of  the  Serjeants  at  law  (see  def.  6),  whose  presumed 
duty  is  to  plead  tor  the  king  in  causes  of  a  public  nature, 
as  indictments  tor  treason.  [Eng.] —  Orderly  sergeant. 
See  orderly.—  Fay-sergeant,  a  sergeant  appointed  to  pay 
the  men  and  to  account  for  all  disbursements.— Prime  or 
premier  sergeant  or  (preferably)  seijeant,  the  queen's 
(or  king's)  first  serjeant  at  law.  [Eng.]— Provost  ser- 
geant. See  provost.—  Sergeant-at-aims,  seijeant-at- 
arms.  (a)  An  armed  attendant ;  specifically,  a  member 
of  a  corps  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Eichard  I.  of 
England.  It  consisted  originally  of  twenty-four  persons, 
not  under  the  degree  of  knight,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  king's  person.  One  is  as- 
signed  by  the  crown  to  attend  each  house  ot  parliament 
The  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  on  great  occsr 
slons  the  lord  mayor  of  London  were  each  thus  attended. 
One,  usually  the  one  attending  the  House  of  Lords,  is  an 
officer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  make  arrests,  etc. 

For  the  baililtes  of  a  Cite  purvey  ye  must  a  space, 

A  yeman  of  the  crowne,  Sargeaunt  of  armes  with  mace. 

Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187. 

Each  house  had  also  its  serjeant-at-arms,  an  officer  whose 

duty  it  was  to  execute  the  warrants  and  orders  of  the 

house  while  in  session.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  434. 

(6)  A  similar  attendant  on  the  king's  person  in  France. 

(c)  An  executive  officer  in  certain  legislative  bodies.  In  the 

United  States  Senate  he  serves  processes,  makes  arrests. 


sergeant 

Mid  aids  in  preserving  order ;  tiie  sergeant-at-arms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  lias  similar  duties,  and  also  has 
charge  of  the  pay-accounts  of  the  members.— Sergeant  or 
(usually)  Beijeamt  at  law.  See  def.  6,  above.— Sergeant- 
(or  seijeant-)at-inace,  an  officer  of  a  corporation  bear- 
ing a  mace  as  a  staff  of  office.-  Sergeant's  (or  Serjeant's) 
niaoe.  See  mocei.- Sergeants  or  (usually)  Serjeants 
of  tne  household,  officers  who  execute  several  functions 
within  the  royal  household  in  England,  as  the  serjeant- 
Burgeon,  etc.— Sergeant's  or  (usually)  Serjeant's  ring, 
a  ring  which  an  English  serjeant  at  law  presented  on  the 
occasion  of  his  "  taking  the  coif,"  or  assuming  the  rank  of 
Serjeant.  The  custom  seems  to  have  existed  since  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  rings  were  presented  to  the  eminent 
persons  who  might  be  present,  their  value  differing  great- 
ly :  thus,  in  1429,  Sir  John  Fortescue  mentions  the  most 
costly  rings  as  being  given  to  any  prince,  duke,  or  arch- 
bishop, and  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treasurer  of 
England,  rings  of  less  value  to  earls,  bishops,  and  certain 
officials,  of  leas  value  again  to  members  of  Parliament,  and 
so  on.— Sergeant  trumpeter,  an  officer  of  the  British 
royal  household  since  the  sixteenth  century,  originally 
charged  with  the  direction  of  a  band  of  sixteen  trumpeters. 
[The  two  spellings  sergeant  and  Serjeant  are  both  cor- 
recti  and  were  formerly  used  indifferently.  Sergeant,  how- 
ever, is  more  in  accordance  with  modern  analogies,  and 
now  generally  prevails  except  in  the  legal  sense,  and  as 
applied  to  feudal  tenants,  to  certain  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  and,  in  part,  to  officers  of  municipal  and  legis- 
lative bodies,  where  the  archaic  spelling  serjeant  is  re- 
tained.   Seedefs.l-&,  above.] 

sergeantcy,  serjeantcy  (sar'-  or  ser'jent-si),  n. 
Same  as  sergeantship. 

sergeant-fish  (sar'.ient-fish),  n.  The  cobia,  Pla- 
cate Canada :  so  called  from  the  lateral  stripes, 
suggesting  a  sergeant's  chevrons.  It  is  of  a  fusi- 
form shape,  with  a  broad  depressed  head,  with  a  few  free 
dorsal  spines  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  fln,  and  of  a  grayish 
or  brownish  color  with  a  longitudinal  blackish  lateral 
band.  The  sergeant^flsh  is  common  in  the  West  Indies  and 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  vora- 
cious, but  quite  savory,  and  along  the  coast  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  is  commonly  called  bonito.  Also  called  erab- 
eater  and  snook.    See  cut  under  cobia.    [Florida.] 

sergeant-major  (sar' jent-ma"ior),  TO.  1.  In  the 
army,  the  highest  non-commissioned  officer  in 
a  regiment.  He  acts  as  assistant  to  the  adju- 
tant.— 2.  The  cow-pilot,  a  fish. 

sergeantry,  serjeantry  (sar'-  or  sfer'jen-tri), 
n.  [<  OF.  sergenterie,  serjanterie  (ML.  servien- 
taria,  sergenteria),  the  office  of  a  sergeant,  a 
tenure  so  called,  <  sergent,  serjant,  eta.,  ser- 
vant, sergeant,  etc. :  see  sergeant.^  Same  as 
sergeanty. 

sergeantship,  serjeantship  (sar'-  or  s6r'jent- 
ship),  n.  [<  sergeant  +  -gfejp.]  The  office  of  a 
sergeant  or  serjeant. 

sergeanty,  serjeanty  (sar'-  or  ser'jen-ti), «.  [< 
OF,  sergentie,  serjantie,  serjeantie  (ML.  servi- 
entia,  sergentia),  equiv.  to  sergenterie,  etc. :  see 
sergeamiry.^  An  honorary  kind  of  feudal  ten- 
ure, on  condition  of  service  due,  not  to  any 

lord,  but  to  the  king  only Grand  sergeajity  or 

sezjeanty,  a  particular  kind  of  knight  service,  a  tenure 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  attend  on  the  king  in 
person,  not  merely  in  war,  but  in  his  court,  and  at  all  times 
when  summoned. — Petit  sergeanty  or  serjeanty,  a  ten- 
ure In  which  the  services  stipulated  forbore  some  relation - 
to  war,  but  were  not  required  to  be  executed  personally  by 
the  tenant,  or  to  be  performed  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
as  the  payment  of  rent  in  implements  of  war,  as  a  bow,  a 
pair  of  spurs,  a  sword,  or  a  lance. 

serge-blue  (serj'blo),  n.  Same  as  sohiWe  Hue 
(which  see,  under  W/ue). 

sergedusoyt  (s6rj'du-8oi),  «..  [F.  serge  de  soie, 
silk  serge:  see  serge^,  de^,  sa^.']  A  material 
of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  wool,  used  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  for  men's  coats.    PlancM. 

sergette  (sfer-jef),  n.  [P.,  dim.  of  serge,  serge : 
see  serge'-.']    A  thin  serge. 

serial  (se'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  seriel;  as  series 
+ -al.']  I.  a.  1.  Arranged  or  disposed  in  a  se- 
ries, rank,  or  row,  as  several  like  things  set  one 
after  another;  placed  seriatim;  successive,  as 
beads  on  a  string.  Also  seriate. — 3.  Charac- 
terized by  or  e^ibiting  serial  arrangement; 
having  the  nature  or  quality  of  a  series ;  of  or- 
pertaining  to  series :  as,  serial  homology  (see 


Subjects  .  .  .  specially  adapted  to  aerial  preaching. 

AvMn,  Phelps,  Theory  of  Preaching,  p.  600. 

3.  Published  at  regularly  recurring  or  succes- 
sive times;  periodical,  as  a  publication;  per- 
taining to  a  serial. — Serial  sections,  in  microscopio 
anat.,  sections  arranged  in  consecutive  order  as  cut  from 
the  object.— Serial  symmetry,  in  biol.,  the  relation  be- 
tween like  parts  which  succeed  one  another  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  body ;  the  resemblance  of  metameric  divisions, 
as  the  rings  of  an  annelid ;  metamerism  (which  see).  This 
kind  of  symmetry  is  distinguished  from  bUateral  sym- 
metry, from  actinonwric  or  radial  symmetry,  and  from 
dorsabdominal  symmetry.  It  is  concerned  with  the  same 
disposition  of  parts  as  is  anteroposterior  symmetry,  but 
views  them  differently.  The  appreciation  or  recognition 
of  this  symmetry  constitutes  serial  homology. 

II.  n.  1.  A  tale  or  other  composition  pub- 
lished in  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical. 
—  3.  A  work  or  publication  issued  in  succes- 
sive numbers ;  a  periodical. 
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The  quality  of  the  shilling  serial  mistakenly  written  for 
her  amusement,  .  .  .  and,  in  short,  social  institutions 
generally,  were  all  objectionable  to  her. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Derouda,  vii. 

serialitjr  (se-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  serial  +  -ity.} 
Succession  or  sequence ;  the  quality  of  a  series ; 
the  condition  of  being  serial. 

No  apparent  simultaneity  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
two  things  between  which  there  is  a  relation  of  coexis- 
tence can  be  taken  as  disproving  their  original  serlalUy. 
H.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  3B5. 

serially  (se'ri-al-i),  adv.    So  as  to  be  serial;  in 

the  manner  of  a  series;  seriatim.  A\so  seriately. 

Serian  (se'ri-an),  a.    [<  L.  Seres,  <  Gr.  2;7/)ef, 

Chinese:  aee'Seric,  silk.']    Same  as  Seric. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 

Draw  out  their  silken  lives. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  xii.  3. 

seriate  (se'ri-at),  «.  /.;  pret.  and  pp.  seriated, 
ppr.  seriating.  [<  ML.  seriatus,  pp.  of  seriare, 
arrange  in  a  series,  <  series,  a  row,  series :  see 
series.]  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  series,  or  a 
connected  or  orderly  sequence. 

Feeling  is  Change,  and  is  distinguishable  from  Cosmic 
Change  in  that  it  is  a  special  and  seriated  group  of  changes 
in  an  organism. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1st  ser. ,  VI.  iv.  §  66. 
The  gelatinous  tubes  or  sheaths  in  which  the  cells  are 
seriated  are  very  obvious. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algse,  p.  227. 

seriate  (se'ri-at),  a.  [<  ML.  seriatusipp. :  see  the 
verb.]    Arranged  in  a  series  or  order;  serial. 

seriately  (se'ri-at-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  *seriatly, 
oeriatly;  <  seriate  +  -ly^.]    Same  as  serially. 

With-out  tariyng  to  wash  ther  handes  went ; 
After  went  to  sitte  ther  ceriaUy. 

Som.  of  ParUnay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1836. 

seriatim  (se-ri-a'tim),  adv.  [ML.,  <  L.  series,  a 
series,  -I-  -atim,  as  in  verbatim,  q.  v.]  Serially 
or  seriately;  so  as  to  be  or  make  a  series ;  one 
after  another. 

seriation  (se-ri-a'shon),  n.    [=  P.  sMation;  as 
seriate  +  -ion.]    The  formation  of  an  orderly 
sequence  or  series. 
Thinking  is  seriation. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  §  36. 

Seric  (ser'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Serieus,  <  Gr.  SripixSg,  of 
the  Seres,  <  ^^p,  pi.  Zijpef,  L.  Seres,  the  Seres 
(see  def.).  Hence  ult.  E.  silk  and  serge^.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Seres,  an  Asiatic  people, 
from  whom  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  got 
the  iirst  silk.  The  name  Seres  is  used  vaguely,  but 
their  land  is  generally  understood  to  be  China  in  its  north- 
ern aspect,  or  as  known  by  those  approaching  it  from  the 
northwest. 

Serica  (ser'i-kS,),  n.  [NL.  (MaoLeay,  1819),  <  Gr. 
C7ipm6g,  silken:  see  Seric,  silk.]  A  genus  of 
melolonthine  beetles,  giving  name  to  a  disused 
family  Sericidee,  having  an  ovate  convex  form 
and  the  tarsal  claws  cleft.  S.  brunnea  is  a  Brit- 
ish species. 

Sericaria  (ser-i-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1825),  <  Gr.  ar/piKS;,  silten:  see  Seric,  silk.]  A 
genus  of  bombycid  moths,  important  as  con- 
taining the  mulberry-silkworm,  or  common 
silkworm  of  commerce,  ;S'.  mori.  Many  authors, 
however,  retain  the  old  generic  name  Bombyx 
for  this  species.    See  cut  under  Bombyx. 

sericate  (ser'i-kat),  a.  [<  L.  serieus,  <  (jT.  aripu- 
ndg,  silken,  -I-  -ate^.]    Same  as  sericeous. 

sericated  (ser'i-ka-ted),  a.'  [<  sericate  +  -ed^.] 
Covered  with  a  silky  down. 

sericeous  (sf-rish'ius),  a.  [<  LL.  sericeus,  of 
silk,  <  L.  sericum,  silk:  see  serge^,  silk.]  1. 
Containing,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  silk; 
having  the  character  of  silk;  silky. —  3.  Ee- 
sembling  silk;  silky  or  satiny  in  appearance; 
smooth,  soft,  and  shiny,  as  the  plumage  of  a 
bird,  the  surface  of  an  insect,  etc. — 3.  In  bot., 
silky;  covered  with  soft  shining  hairs  pressed 
close  to  the  surface :  as,  a  sericeous  leaf. 

sericicultural  (ser'i-si-kuFtfir-al),  a.  [<  seri- 
ciculture  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sericieul- 
ture.    Also  sericultural. 

sericiculture  (ser'i-si-kul"tur),  n.  [=  P.  serid- 
culture,  <  LL.  sericum,  silk  "(see  silk,  sericeous), 
+  cultura,  culture.]  The  breeding,  rearing, 
and  treatment  of  silkworms ;  that  part  of  the 
silk-industry  which  relates  to  the  insects  that 
yield  silk.    Also  sericulture. 

sericiculturist  (ser'i-si-kul"tur-ist),  n.  [<  seri- 
ciculture -I-  -ist.]  One  who  breeds,  rears,  and 
treats  silkworms ;  one  who  is  engaged  in  seri- 
ciculture.   Also  sericulturist. 

Sericidse  (se-ris'i-de),  ».  jjZ.  [NL.,<  Serica  + 
-«(?«.]  TheSericides  rated  as  a  family  of  scar- 
abaeoid  Coleoptera. 

Sericides  (se-ris'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Serica 
+  4des.]    A.  section  or  series  of  melolonthine 


senema 

beetles,  including  the  genus  Serica  and  related 
forms. 

sericin  (ser'i-sin),  n.  [<  LL.  sericum,  sUk,  -I- 
-in^.]  The  gelatinous  substance  of  silk;  silk- 
gelatin. 

sericite  (ser'i-sit),  n.  [<  LL.  sericum,  silk,  -1- 
-ite^.]  A  variety  of  potash  mica,  or  museovite, 
occurring  in  fine  scales  of  a  greenish-  or  yellow- 
ish-white color:  so  named  from  its  silky  luster. 
It  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  silky  schist  called  sericite- 
sehist,  which  is  found  near  Wiesbaden  in  Germany. 

sericite-gneiss  (ser'i-sit-nis),  n.  Gneiss  con- 
taining sericite  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
micaceous  constituent. 

sericite-schist  (ser'i-sit-shist),  n.  A  variety 
of  mica-schist,  made  up  of  c^uartzose  material 
through  which  sericite  is  distributed,  in  the 
manner  of  museovite  in  the  typical  mica-schist. 

sericitic  (ser-i-sit'ik),  a.  [<  sericite  +  4c.] 
Made  up  of,  characterized  by,  or  containing 
sericite.— Sericitic  gneiss.    Same  as  serieite-gneiss, 

Sericocarpus  (ser"i-k6-kar'pus),  m.  [NL.  (C.  G. 
Nees,  1832),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  silky 
hairs  covering  the  achenes;  <  Gr.  aripuUiQ,  silken, 
-f-  mpndg,  fruit.]  A  genus  of  composite  plants, 
of  the  tribe  Asteroideee  and  subtribe  Heterocliro- 
mese.  it  is  distinguished  from  the  closely  related  genus 
Aster  by  the  usually  ovoid  involucre  with  coriaceous  whit- 
ish green-tipped  squamose  bracts,  imbricated  in  several 
ranks,  by  few-flowered  heads  with  about  five  white  rays, 
and  by  always  silky  hairy  achenes.  The  4  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  are  known  aa  white-topped 
aster.  They  are  erect  perennials,  usually  low,  and  spread- 
ing in  colonies  by  horizontal  rootstocks.  They  bear  alter- 
nate sessile  undivided  leaves,  and  numerous  small  heads 
of  whitish  flowers,  borne  in  a  flat  corymb.  S.  asteroides 
and  S.  linifdUvs,  respectively  the  5.  conyzoides  and  5.  so- 
lidagineus  of  many  American  authors,  are  the  common 
species  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

sericon  (ser'i-kon),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
alchemy,  a  red  tincture :  contrasted  with  bufo, 
black  tincture.  The  words  were  used  to  terrify 
the  uninitiated. 

Out  goes 
The  Are ;  and  down  th'  alembecs,  and  the  furnace ; 
Both  sericon  and  bufo  shall  be  lost. 
Piger  Henricus,  or  what  not.    Thou  wretch  I 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

Sericostoma  (ser-i-kos'to-ma),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
treiUe,  1825),  <  Gr.  cr/pticdg,  silken,  +  aTdfia, 
mouth.]  The  typical  genus  of  Sericostomatidse. 
Seventeen  species  are  known,  all  European.  The  adults 
are  elongate,  appear  in  summer,  and  do  not  stray  from 
the  margins  of  their  breeding-places.  The  larvse  live  in 
cylindrical  cases  in  small  and  moderately  swift  streams. 
S.  perstmatum  is  a  British  species. 

Sericostomatidse  (ser"i-ko-sto-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Stephens,  1836,  as  Sericostomidee),  <  Seri- 
costoma{t-)  +  -idle.]  A  family  of  triohopterous 
neuropterous  insects  or  caddis-flies,  typified  by 
the  genus  Sericostoma.  it  is  a  large  and  wide-spread 
group,  represented  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  worl(^  and 
comprises  (usually)  excessively  hairy  insects,  for  the  most 
part  uniform  in  color  or  with  few  markings.  The  larvee 
generally  inhabit  streams,  and  their  cases,  usually  formed 
of  sand  or  small  stones,  vary  greatly  in  f  oim. 

sericterium  (ser-ik-te'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  sericteria 
(-a).  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr.  arjpmdv,  silk,  -I-  term. 
-Tiipimi.]  A  spinning-gland;  a  glandular  appa- 
ratus in  insects  for  the  secretion  of  silk.  Seric- 
teria have  been  compared  to  salivary  glands  when  consist- 
ing of  larger  or  smaller  tubes  opening  near  the  mouth. 
Such  organs  occur  in  various  insects,  and  In  different  parts 
of  their  bodies.  The  most  important  are  those  of  silk- 
worms. 

The  larva  of  the  antlion  has  its  spinning  organs  at  the 
oppositeendof  the  body,  the  wall  of  the  rectum  .  .  .  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  seriOeria.  Claus,  Tool,  (trans.),  p.  632. 

sericultural  (ser'i-kul-tOr-al),  a.  Same  as  sm-i- 
cicultwral. 

sericulture  (ser'i-kul-Jur),  n.  Same  as  serici- 
culture. 

sericulturist  (ser'i-kul-tur-ist),  n.  [<  sericul- 
ture +  -ist.]    Same  as  serieityulturist. 

Sericulus  (se-rik'u-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1825),  dim.  of  LL.  sericum,  silk:  see  Seric,  silk.] 
An  Australian  genus  of  Oriolidse  or  of  Paradi- 
seidse,  with  sericeous  black  and  golden-yellow 
plumage;  regent-birds,  as  S.  melinus  or  chryso- 
cephalus,  the  common  regent-bird.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  genus  has  been  much  questioned. 
See  cut  imder  regent-bird. 

seriet,  »«■  [MB.,  also  serye,  <  OP.  *serie,  <  L.  se- 
ries, a  row:  see  series.]    A  series. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  longe  serye, 
But  after  wo  I  rede  us  to  be  merye? 

Chmuxr,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2209. 

seriema  (ser-i-e'ma),  n.  [See  cariama.]  A 
remarkable  South  Ajnerican  bird,  whose  name 
is  as  unsettled  in  orthography  as  is  its  position 
in  the  ornithological  system,  it  is  nsually  regard- 
ed as  grallatorial,  and  related  to  the  cranes,  but  some- 
times placed  with  the  birds  of  prey,  next  to  the  African 
secretary-bird,  which  it  resembles  in  some  respects.  It  is 
3  feet  long ;  the  wing  16  inches,  the  tail  13,  the  tarsus  7i ; 


Seriema  iCart'atfta  cristata). 


senema 

the  legs  are  bare  above  the  suflrago;  the  head  is  crested 
with  a  frontal  egret ;  the  bill  is  red ;  the  bare  orbit  bluish  • 
the  iris  yellow;  the  ' 

plumage  is  dark,  but 
somewhat  variegat* 
ed  with  lighter  col- 
ors, and  the  tail  is 
tipped  with  white. 
The  seriema  inhabits 
the  campoB  of  Brazil 
and  northern  Para- 
guay, and  may  be  do- 
mesticated. For  its 
technical  names,  see 
CarUima  and  Ca/Ha- 
midx. 

series  (se'rez  or 
se'ri-ez),  ».;  pi. 
series.  [In  earlier 
use  (ME.)  serie, 
<  OP.  *serie,  F. 
s4rie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
serie;  <  L.  series, 
a  row,  Buooes- 
sion,  course,  se- 
ries, eonnection, 
etc.,  <  serere,  pp. 
sertvs,  join  toge- 
ther, bind,  =  Gr. 
elpeiv,  fasten,  Ijind ;  of.  aeipi.,  a  rope,  Skt.  V  si, 
bind.  Prom  the  same  L.  verb  are  also  ult.  E.  as- 
sert, desert,  dissert,  exert,  exsert,  insert,  seraglio, 
serial,  etc.]  1 .  A  continued  succession  of  simi- 
lar things,  or  of  things  bearing  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  one  another ;  an  extended  order,  line,  or 
course ;  sequence ;  succession :  as,  a  series  of 
kings;  a  series  of  calamitous  events;  defini- 
tions arranged  in  several  distinct  series. 
A  dreadful  aeriea  of  intestine  wars, 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  325. 
A  seriea  of  unmerited  mischances  had  pursued  him  from 
that  moment.  Sterm,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  13. 

2.  In  geol.,  a  set  of  strata  possessing  some  com- 
mon mineral  or  fossil  characteristic :  as,  the 
greensand  series;  the  Wenloek  series. — 3.  In 
ehem.,  a  number  of  elements  or  compounds 
which  have  certain  common  properties  and  re- 
lations, or  which  exhibit,  when  arranged  in  or- 
derly succession,  a  constant  difference  from 
member  to  member.  Thus,  the  elements  lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  cesium  form  a  natural 
series  having  the  familiar  properties  of  the  alkalis,  and 
certain  striking  physical  relations  to  the  other  elements. 
The  hydrocarbons  methane  (CH4),  ethane  (CsHe),  propane 
(CsHq),  etc.,  form  a  series  having  the  constant  difference 
OH2  between  successive  members,  but  all  the  members 
having  in  common  great  chemical  stability,  slight  reac- 
tive properties,  and  incapacity  to  unite  directly  with  any 
element  or  radical. 

4.  In  numis.,  a  set  of  coins  made  at  any  one 
place  or  time,  or  issued  by  any  one  sovereign 
or  government. 

In  the  Thracian  Chersonese  the  most  important  series 
is  one  of  small  autonomous  silver  pieces,  probably  of  the 
town  of  Cardia.  Encyc.  Brit,  XVII.  640. 

5.  In  philately,  a  set  of  similar  postage-  or  reve- 
nue-stamps.— 6.  In  math.,  a  progression;  also, 
more  usually,  an  algebraic  expression  appear- 
ing as  a  sum  of  a  succession  of  terms  subject 
to  a  regular  law.  in  many  cases  the  number  of  terms 
is  infinite,  in  which  case  the  addition  cannot  actually  be 
performed ;  it  is,  however,  indicated. 

7.  In  systematic  hot.,  according  to  Gray,  the 
first  group  below  kingdom  and  the  next  above 
class:  equivalent  to  subJcingdom  or  division 
(which  see),  in  actual  usage,  however,  this  rule  is  by 
no  means  always  observed.  In  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
"Genera"  it  is  a  group  of  cohorts  with  two  stages  be- 
tween it  and  kingdom ;  and  in  the  same  and  other  good 
works  it  may  be  found  denoting  the  first  subdivision  of  an 
order,  a  tribe,  a  subtribe,  a  genus,  and  doubtless  still  other 
groups.  It  appears,  however,  always  to  mark  a  compre- 
hensive and  not  very  strongly  accentuated  division. 

8.  In  zool.,  a  number  of  genera  in  a  family,  of 
families  in  an  order,  etc.;  a  section  or  division 
of  a  taxonomic  group,  containing  two  or  more 
groups  of  a  lower  grade :  loosely  and  variably 
used,  like  grade,  group,  cohort,  phalanx,  etc. — 

9.  In  anc.  pros.,  same  as  colon^,  2. — 10.  In 
hihliography,  a  set  of  volumes,  as  of  periodical 

'  publications  or  transactions  of  societies,  sepa- 
rately numbered  from  another  set  of  the  same 
publication.  Abbreviated  ser.— Aljel's  series,  the 
•sries  .      _„ 


+  ?^i:^3K:lf(")(n/3)-t-. 


Arithmetical  series,  a  succession  of  quantities  each  dif- 
fering from  the  preceding  by  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  constant  difference,  as  1,  3,  6,  7,  9.  11,  etc.,  or  10,  8,  6, 
4,  2,  0,-2,  —4,-6,  etc.;  algebraically,  a,  a -yd,  a  +  2d, 
a  +  M,a  +  id,  etc.,  or  z,  z—d,  z—2d,  z—3d,  z—id,  etc., 
where  a  represents  the  least  term,  z  the  greatest,  and  d  the 
common  difference.— Ascending  series,  a  series  accord- 
ing to  ascending  powers  of  the  variable,  asa„  +  aiX  +  a^x' 
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+  03*=  -1-  a^rc*  +  . . .— BemoulUan  series.  See  Bernoid- 
2ton.— Binet'a  series,  the  series 


^W- 


1/=^^ 


■h)^+  , 


f)/" 


x{\-xXx~^)dx+ . . . 


'^m()'-+V)...(jx+n-l)Jx(i.-x)...(n-l-x)(x-i)ix+.. ., 

0 
where  <Wni)  is  defined  by  the  equation 

r(;»)  =  yS;;i,x''-'  B  -i^+<Ki^\ 

Binomial  series,  the  series  of  the  binomial  theorem.— 

Burmann's  aeries,  the  series  of  Biirmann's  theorem 

(which  see,  under  ^Aeorem).— Cayley's  series,  the  series 

i(x  +  a  +  b  +  c  +  e  +  .  .  .)  =  f(a;  +  6  +  <!-l-e  + 


seringa 

That  the  nth  differential  coefficient  relatively  to  x  should 
be  equal  to  2n !  is  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
of  n  being  prime.— Lamp's  series.  Same  as  Fibanacd't 
series.— Laplace's  series,  the  series  of  Laplace's  theorem 
(which  see,  under  theorem).— Za,w  of  a  series,  that  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  successive  terms  of  a  se- 
ries, and  by  which  their  general  term  maybe  expressed.— 
Leibnitz's  series,  the  series 

jy^uv  =  uD'"v  +  mDu.  D""- '» 


+ 


m(m  —  1) 


D'M.D""-'!)-!-, 


+J    ia-lXx  +  c  +  e-ir.  .  .) 
0 

da/ 


.) 


r«+* 


A(a+h)rXx  +  e  +  . ..)+... 

Circular  series,  a  series  whose  terms  depend  on  circular 
functions,  as  sines,  cosines,  etc. — Contact  series  of  the 
metals.  Same  as  electromotive  gerses.- Continued  se- 
ries, a  continued  fraction.— Convergent  or  converging 
series.  See  converging.—  Descendmg  series.  See  de- 
scending.—'De  Stairville's  aeries,  the  series 

(1— fe)-''/*=l-|-az-l-a(o-|-*)sV2! 

-l-a(o-t-ft)(a-|-2i)23/3!4-.. . 

Determinate  series,  a  series  whose  terms  depend  on 

different  powers  or  other  functions  of  a  constant.— Di- 

riChlet'B  series,  the  series  2j-^)-,  where  (— )  is  the 

Legendrian  symbol.— Discontinuous  series,  a  aeries 
the  value  of  the  sum  of  which  does  not  vary  continuously 
with  the  independent  variable,  so  that  for  certain  values 
of  the  variable  the  series  represents  one  function  and  for 
other  values  another.    Thus,  the  series 

sin  (ji  — i  sin  2(f>-|- J  sin  30  —  .  .  . 
is  equal  to  Jcfi  for  values  of  ^  between  —  tt  and  +ir;  but 
for  values  between  tt  and  iir,  it  is  equal  to  K" —*)•— Di- 
vergent series.  See  diwrgemt. — Double  series,  a  series 
the  general  term  of  which  contains  two  variable  integers. 
Such  a  series  is  the  following : 

»oo  +ao,a!  +a„^x''  +... 

-fffliocosa;  -|-ai,a;cosa!  -m.^^cosa!  -t-. . . 

4-02„cos2a;-j-a2,a;cos2a!-i-a22a;'cos  2a!-i-. . . 

+  ... 
Elaensteln's  series,  the  double  series  the  general  term 
of  which  is  1  /(M^  -f  N 2  -I- .  .  .)^,  where  M,  N,  are  integers 
varying  independently  from  1  to  00. — Electrochemical, 
electromotive,  equidlfferent  series.  See  the  adjec- 
tives. -Exponential  series,  a  series  whose  terms  depend 
on  exponential  quantities. — Factorial  seiies,  a  series 
proceeding  by  factorials  instead  of  powers  of  the  variable. 
— Farey  series,  a  succession  of  all  proper  vulgar  frac- 
tions whose  terms  do  not  exceed  a  given  limit,  arranged 
in  order  of  their  magnitudes.— Fibonacci's  series,  the 
phyllotactic  succession  of  numbers :  0, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 
34, 55, 89,  etc.  These  numbers  are  such  that  the  sum  of  any 
two  successive  ones  gives  the  next,  a  property  possessed 
also  by  the  series  2, 1,  3,  4,  7, 11, 18,  29,  47, 76,  etc.,  and  by 
no  othei?  series  except  derivatives  of  these.  The  series  is 
named  from  the  Italian  mathematician  Fibonacci  or  Leo- 
nardo of  Pisa  (first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century),  who 
first  considered  it.  Also  called  LwmA  's  series. — Flgurate 
series,  a  regular  succession  of  flgurate  numbers.— Finite 
series,  a  polynomial  consisting  of  all  the  terms  which  sat- 
isfy a  certain  general  condition,  especially  when,  by  virtue 
of  that  condition,  they  have  a  determinate  linear  order.- 
Fluent  by  series.    See  /went.- Fourier's  series,  the 
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fO)di3  +  COS  X. 


iifi)  COS  (S.d^ 


-1-  sin  z. 


fO)sin/3.d^-(-cos2a!, 


TtJ  —  TT 


f(3)cos2;3.d|3 


-f  sin  Ix. 
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Functional  series,  a  series  in  which  the  general  term 
contains  a  variable  operational  exponent. — Gaussian 
series.  See  Oatissian.- Geometrical  series,  a  series  in 
which  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common  multi- 
plier or  common  divisor,  termed  the  common  ratio.  See 
progression. — Gregory's  series,  the  series  arc  tan  x  = 
x—ix'-yix'—ix^-i-  .  .  .—  Harmonic  series,  the  finite 
series  H-i-1-i-fi-f...-l- 1/»,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
nat log  v'»(n  +  l)-(-l/6n(n -1-  1)-H 0.6772166649.— Heine's 
series,  or  Heinean  series,  the  series 

l—qal—qi        l—q"  1— qr" -I-' 1— g*  1—gi-y 

~~2  "  ~' 


1  +  ; 


1-qc 


1-q    1- 


-q''       l—g<:  1— g<^+' 
Hyperbolic  series,  a  series 


invented  by  Heine  in  1847.    _.  , 

whose  sum  depends  upon  the  quadrature  of  the  hyper- 
bola, as  the  harmonic  series. — Hypergeometiic  series. 
Same  as  Gaiissian  series.— Indeterminate  aeries.  See 
indeterminate.— Infinite  series,  an  algebraical  expres- 
sion appearing  as  a  sum  of  terms,  but  differing  therefrom 
in  that  the  terms  are  infinite  in  number.  The  most  usual 
way  of  writing  an  infinite  series  is  to  set  down  a  few  of 
the  first  terms  added  together,  and  then  to  append  "  +  ..., 
or  -f  etc.,"  which  is  not  addition,  certainly,  but  is  the  in- 
dication of  something  analogous  to  the  addition  of  the 
terms  given.  Another  way  is  to  write  a  general  expression 
for  any  one  of  the  terms  of  the  series,  and  to  prefix  to  this 
2,  the  sign  for  summation.— In  series.  See  in  parallel, 
uniei  parallel.— Jet-TOC'k  series.  See ye«2.— Karoo  se- 
ries. See  toroo.— Lagrange's  series,  the  series  of  La^ 
grange's  theorem  (which  see,  under  theorem). — Lambert  S 
series,  the  series 

l—x^i—x'^l—*'^ 


Logarithmic  series,  a  series  whose  terms  depend  on 
logarithms.— Uaclaurin'B  series,  the  series  of  Mac- 
laurin's  theorem  (which  see,  under  theorem). — Malaco- 
zolc  series.  See  malaeosoic.— Mixed  seiles,  a  series 
whose  summation  partly  depends  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle  and  partly  on  that  of  the  hyperbola. — Num- 
mulitic  aeries.  See  nurmmulitie. — OoUtic  aeriea.  See 
oolite. — Osborne  series,  in  geol.,  a  division  of  the  Lower 
Tertiary  series,  forming  a  subgroup  in  the  Older  Miocene, 
or  Oligocene,  of  the  Hampshire  basin,  England,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  consists  of  clays,  marls,  sands,  and 
limestones,  with  fresh-water  shells,  and  is  about  70  feet 
in  thickness.  Also  called  St.  Helen's  6e(Js.— Pea-grit 
series.  See  pea-grit. — Seciprocal  series,  a  series  each 
term  of  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  corresponding 
term  of  another  series. — Recurrent  series,  a  series  in 
which  each  term  is  a  given  linear  function  of  a  certain 
number  of  those  which  precede  it. — Recurring  series. 
See  recMrriTis'.- Red  Marl  series.  See  morii.— Rever- 
sion of  series.  See  reversion.- Rhlzoristic  aeries. 
See  rhizoristic.-  Schwab's  aeries,  the  succession  of  posi- 
tive numbers  A,  B,  C  =  J(A  -1-  B),  D  =  i/BC,  E  =  J(C  -f  D), 
F  =  yDE,  etc. — Semi-convergent  series,  (a)  A  series 
which  is  at  first  convergent  and  afterward  divergent. 
Such  series  are  of  great  value,  and  frequently  afford  ex- 
tremely close  approximations.  (&)  A  series  which  is  con- 
vergent although  if  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  were  the 
same  (or  their  arguments  considered  as  imaginaries  were 
the  same)  it  would  be  divergent.— Series  dynamo.  See 
electric  machine,  under  electric.- Summation  Of  aeries, 
the  method  of  finding  the  sum  of  a  series  whether  the 
number  of  terms  is  finite  or  infinite.  See  progression. — 
Syllogistic  series,  a  logical  sorites.— Taylor's  series, 
tne  series  of  Taylor's  theorem  (which  see,  under  theorem). 
—The  general  term  of  a  series,  a  function  of  some 
indeterminate  quantity  x,  which,  on  substituting  succes- 
sively the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  for  x,  produces  the  terms 
of  the  series.— Thermo-electric  aeriea.  See  thermo- 
electricity.—to  arrange  in  series,  as  voltaic  cells.  See 
battery,  8  (b). — To  revert  a  series.  See  revert.— TrigO- 
nometric  series,  a  series  in  which  the  successive  terms 
are  sines  and  cosines  of  successive  multiples  of  the  varia- 
bles multiplied  by  coefficients — that  is,  the  series 
A„ -I- Ai  cos  a; -I- As  cos  2a!-!-.  .  . 
-f  B,sin  fi;-|-B2Sin2a!-|-.  .  . 

series-wound  (se'rez- wound),  a.  Noting  dyna- 
mos or  motors  wound  in  series,  or  so  that  the 
wire  of  the  field-magnets  forms  a  part  of  the 
armature  and  exterior  circuit.  See  electric  ma- 
chine, under  electric. 

serif  (ser'if ),  n.  [Also  ceriph  and  seriph;  origin 
obscure.]  The  short  cross-line  put  as  a  finish 
at  the  ends  of  the  terminating  or  unconnected 
strokes  of  roman  or  italic  types,  as  in  H,  1,  d, 
and  y.  its  form  varies  with  the  style  of  the  type:  in 
the  Elzevir  It  is  short  and  stubby;  in  some  French  styles 
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it  is  long,  flat,  and  slender;  in  the  Scotch-face  it  is  curved 
like  a  bracket  on  the  inner  side.    See  sans-ser^. 

Seriform  (se'ri-f6rm),  a,  [<  L.  Seres,  Gr.  S^^icf, 
the  Chinese,  -1-  forma,  form.]  Noting  a  section 
of  the  Altaic  family  of  languages,  comprising 
the  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  etc.     [Eare.] 

seri^aph  (s'er'i-graf),  n.  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  uniformity  of  raw  silk. 

Serilophus  (sf-ril'o-fus),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  emended  to' Sericolophus  (Reiohenbaoh, 
1850),  <  Gr.  Btipui6g,  silken,  -I-  A(i0of,  crest.]  An 
Indian  genus  of  broadbills  of  the  subfamily 
Eurylseminse,  containing  such  species,  as  S.  lu- 
natus,  the  lunated  broadbill,  which  ranges  from 
Tenasserim  to  Rangoon.  S.  rubropygius  is  a 
Nepaulese  species. 

serimeter  (se-rim'e-ter),  n.  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  tensile  strength  of  silk  thread. 

serin  (ser'in),  n.  [<  P.  serin,  m.,  serine,  f.  (NIi. 
Serinus),  OF.  serin,  serein  =  Pr.  serin  (ML.  se-' 
rena),  according  to  some  <  L.  citrinus,  citrine,! 
i.  e.  yellow  (see  citrine),  according  to  others  a 
serin,  canary;  lit.  a  siren,  =  OP.  serene:  see 
siren.l  A  small  fringilline  bird  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  the  finch  Fringilla  serinus  or 
Serinus  hortidanus,  closely  related  to  the  canary. 
It  very  closely  resembles  the  wild  canary  in  its  natural 
coloration,  and  the  canary  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  serin-finch.  \ 
See  Serinus  (with  cut). 

serinette  (ser-i-nef),  re.  [P.,  <  seriner,  teach 
a  bird  to  sing,  <  serin,  a  serin :  see  serin."]  A 
small  hand-organ  used  in  the  training  of  song- 
birds; a  bird-organ. 

serin-finch  (ser'in-finch),  re.  The  serin  or  other 
finch  of  the  genus  Serinus,  as  a  canary-bird. 

seringa  (se-ring'ga),  n.  [So  called  because 
caoutchouc  was  used  to  make  syringes ;  <  Pg. 


seringa 

seringa  =  Sp.  xeringa  =  It.  seiringa,  scilinga  = 
OF.  siHngue,  syringue,  F.  seringue,  a,  syringe: 
see  syringe.'i  A  name  of  several  Brazilian  trees 
of  the  genus  Hevea,  yielding  india-ruljber. — 
Seiinga-oll.    Same  as  siringaml  (which  see,  under  oil). 

seringhi  (se-ring'ge),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  musical 
instrument  of  the  viol  class,  used  in  India. 

Serinus  (se-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Kooh,  1816),  from 
the  speeifie  name  of  Fringilla  serimus,  <  F.  serin, 
a  serin:  see  serin.']  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
inmil^  M-ingillidse ;  the  serins,  serin-flnehes,  or 
canaries.    The  common  serin  is  »S.  hortvlanus;  the  car 


Serin  iSerinus  hortulanu^, 

nary  is  5.  canarius  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Azores — in  its  wild  state  hardly  more  than  a  variety  of 
the  foregoing ;  a  third  species,  S.  aurifrons  or  canonieuB, 
Inhabits  Palestine.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other 
species. 

serio-comic  (se'''ri-6-kom'ik),  a.  Having  a  mix- 
ture of  seriousness  and  comicality. 

serio-comical  (se'ri-o-kom't-kal),  a.  Same  as 
serio-comic. 

serio-comically  (se"ri-6-kom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
half-serious,  half-comie  manner" 

Seriola  (sf-ri'o-la),  n.  [Nh.  (Cuvier,  1829),  from 
an  Italian  name  of  the  t3T)e  species,  S.  du- 
merili.']  A  genus  of  carangoid  fishes^  the  am- 
ber-fi.shes,  of  moderate  and  large  size,  often 
of  showy  coloration,  and  valuable  for  food.  s. 
zonata  is  the  rudder-fish ;  S.  rivoliana  and  5.  faicata  are 
known  as  rock-salmon  in  Florida ;  S.  lakmdi  or  doredlis  is 
called  yellowtaU.  These  fishes  inhabit  warm  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  rudder-fish  going  as  tar  north  as  Cape 
Cod.    See  cut  under  awber-jtm. 

Seriolinse  (se''ri-o-li'ne),re.jpZ.  [<  iSmoZa +-i»«.] 
A  subfamily  of  Carangidse,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Seriola,  with  the  premaxiUaries  protractile, 
the  pectoral  fins  short  and  not  falcate,  maxil- 
laries  with  a  distinct  supplemental  bone,  and 
the  anal  fin  shorter  than  the  second  dorsal.  It 
includes  the  amber-fishes,  pilot-fish,  etc.  See 
cuts  under  amber-fish  and  Nauerates. 

serioUne  (se-ri'o-lin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of,  or 
having  characteristics  of,  the  SerioUnas. 
II.  n.  A  carangoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Se- 


serioso  (sa-ri-6's6),  adv.  [It. :  see  serious.']  In 
music,  in  a  serious,  grave,  thoughtful  manner. 

serious  (se'ri-us),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  seriouse, 
seryouse;  <  ME.  seryows,  <  OP.  serieux,  F.  s4ri- 
eux  =  It.  serioso,  <  ML.  seriosus,  an  extension 
of  L.  serius  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  serio),  grave,  earnest, 
serious;  perhaps  for  *sevrius,  and  in  effect  an- 
other form  of  severus,  grave,  serious,  austere, 
severe:  see  severe.  Some  compare  AS.  swser, 
swdr  =  OB.swdr  =  OFries.  swere  =  MD.  stooere, 
D.  swaar  =  MLG.  swar  =  OHU.  swdri,  swdr, 
MHG.  sweere,  Gr.  schwer,  heavy,  weighty,  =  leel. 
svdrr  =  Sw.  sv&r  =  Dan.  svxr,  heavy,  =  Goth. 
swers,  esteemed,  honored  (lit.  'heavy'?);  of. 
Lith.  swarits,  heavy,  svdras,  svdras,  weight.] 

1.  (rrave  in  feeling,  manner,  or  disposition; 
solemn;  earnest;  not  light,  gay,  or  volatile; 
of  things,  springing  from,  expressing,  or  indu- 
e,ing  gravity  or  earnestness  of  feeling. 

Away,  you  fool !  the  Iting  is  serious, 
And  cannot  now  admityour  vanities. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  3. 

I  am  more  serimix  than  my  custom ;  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me. 

S»o*.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  219. 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air. 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Eabelais'  easy  chair. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  21. 

Retracing  step  by  step  our  homeward  walk, 
With  many  a  laugh  among  our  serimus  talk. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  earnest ;  not  jesting  or  making  pretense. 
I  hear  of  peace  and  war  in  newspapers ;  but  I  am  never 

alarmed,  except  wlien  I  am  informed  that  the  sovereigns 
want  treasure ;  then  I  know  that  the  monarchs  are  seri- 
mis  Disraeli. 
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3.  Important;  weighty;  not  trifling. 

Socrates  .  .  .  was  nat  ashamed  to  account  daunsinge 
amonge  the  serioitse  disciplines,  tor  the  commendable 
beautie,  for  the  apte  and  proportionate  meuinge,  and  for 
the  crattie  disposition  and  tacionyng  of  the  body. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Glovernour,  L  20. 
I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  5.  47. 
The  State  of  Ireland  being  thus  in  combustion,  a  serhmx 
Consultation  is  holden  whom  to  send  to  quench  It. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  387. 

4.  Attended  with  danger;  giving  rise  to  ap- 
prehension :  as,  a  serious  illness. 

With  serious  lung-complication  a  full  rash  [of  measles] 
may  recede.  Quain,  Med.  l)ict.,  p.  926. 

5.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religion;  making  profession  of  or  pretension 
to  religion.     [Now  cant.] 

And  Peter  Bell  .  .  . 

Grew  serious — from  his  dress  and  mien 
'Twas  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
Peter  was  quite  reformed. 

Shelley,  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  i.  1. 
Serious  family—  .  .  .  each  female  servant  required  to 
join  the  Little  Bethel  Congregation  tliree  times  every 
Sunday — with  a  serious  footman. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nicldeby,  xvi. 

= Syn.  1.  Solemn,  etc.  See  graved. — 1  and  2.  Sedate,  staid, 
sober,  earnests — 3.  Oreat,  momentous. 
seriously!  (se'ri-us-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  serious 
manner;  gravely;  solemnly;  in  earnest;  with- 
out levity:  as,  to  think  seriously  of  amending 
one's  Ufe. 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriov^y. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 126. 

3.  In  a  grave  or  alarming  degree  or  manner; 
so  as  to  give  ground  for  apprehension. 

The  sounder  side  of  a  beam  should  always  be  placed 
downwards.  Any  flaw  on  the  lower  surface  will  seriously 
weaken  the  beam. 

R.  S.  Ball,  Experimental  Mechanics,  p.  188. 

seriously^t  (se'ri-us-li),  ado.  [<  *serious^  (<  L. 
series,  series)  -I-  -hfi.]    In  a  series ;  seriatim. 

Thus  proceeding  to  the  letters,  to  shewe  your  Grace 
aummarUy,  for  rehersing  everything  serixtwtly,  I  shal  over 
long  moleste  your  Grace. 

StaU  Papers,  i.  299.    (MaUiwM.) 

seriousness  (se'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  character  of  being  serious,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word. 

seriph,  ».    See  serif. 

Serj.    An  abbreviation  of  Serjeant. 

Serjania  (ser-ja'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plumier,  1703), 
named  after  Paul  Serjeant,  a  French  botanist.] 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  shrubs  of  the  order 
Sapindacex  and  tribe  PauUiniese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  in'egular  flowers  with  five  concave  sepals  (or  with 
two  of  them  united),  four  petals,  a  wavy  disk  Enlarging 
into  tour  glands,  eight  stamens  united  at  the  base,  a  three- 
celled  ovary  containing  three  solitary  ovules  and  ripening 
into  tliree  indehiscent  wing-fruits  bearing  the  seed  at  the 
apex.  About  155  species  have  been  described,  all  South 
American,  and  mostly  tropical.  They  are  climbing  or  twin- 
ing shrubs,  with  alternate  compound  leaves,  often  pel- 
lucid-dotted, and  yellowish  flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or 
panicles,  frequently  tendril-bearing.  Some  of  the  species 
are  narcotic-poisonous,  S.  lethalis,  of  Brazil,  there  called 
timioe,  being  used  as  a  fldi- poison.  For  S.  polyphylla,  see 
lasket-'oood. 

serjantt,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sergeant. 

Serjeant,  serjeancy,  etc.    See  sergeant,  etc. 

serkf,  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  sark. 

serkelt,  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  cirele. 

serlichet,  ad/i>.    Same  as  serely. 

sermocinal  (sfer-mos'i-nal),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  ser- 
mocinari,  talk,  discourse,  +  -at]  Pertainii^gto 
speech. 

sermocination  (s6r-mos-i-na'shgn),  n.  [<  F. 
sermoeination,  <  L.  sermooinaUoln-),  <  sermod- 
nari  (>  It.  sermocimare),  talk,  discourse,  ha- 
rangue, <  sermo{n-),  speech,  talk,  discourse :  see 
sermon.]    If.  Speech-making. 

Sermoeinatums  of  ironmongers,  felt-makers,  cobblers, 
broom-men.  Bp.  SaU,  Free  Prisoner,  §  2. 

2.  A  form  of  prosopopoeia  in  which  the  speaker, 
having  addressed  a  real  or  imaginary  hearer 
with  a  remark  or  especially  a  question,  im- 
mediately answers  for  the  hearer:  as,  "Is  a 
man  laiown  to  have  received  foreign  money? 
People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They 
laugh.  Is  he  formally  convicted?  They  for- 
give him." 

sermocinatorf  (s6r-mos'i-na-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  ser- 
mocinator,  a  talker,  <  L.  sermoaina/ri,  discourse : 
see  sermocination.]  One  who  makes  speeches ; 
one  who  talks  or  harangues. 

These  obstreperous  sermocituetors  make  easy  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  BmoeU. 

sennologUS  (sfer-mol'o-gus),  ».;  pi.  sermologi 
(-ji).  [NL.,  <  L.  sernio,  a  speech,  +  Gr.  Tiiyeiv, 
speak:  see -ology.]  A  volume  containing  vari- 
ous sermons  by  the  church  fathers  and  the 


sermoning 

popes,  or  that  section  of  the  "Legends"  which 
contains  such  sermons.  F.  G.  Lee. 
sermon  (sfer'mgn),  n,  [<  ME.  sermon,  serm^ne, 
sermoun,  sermun,  sarmon,  sarmoun,  <  OF.  ser- 
mon, sermun,  sermoun,  F.  sermon  =  Pr.  sermon, 
sermo  =  Sp.  sermon  =  Pg.  serm&o  =  It.  sermone 
=  Icel.  sermon,  <  L.  sermoun-),  speaking,  speech, 
talk,  conversation,  discourse,  discussion,  a 
speech  or  discourse,  report,  rumor,  a  conversa- 
tional satire,  style,  a  word,  etc.,  ML.  a  sermon; 
perhaps  akin  to  AS.  swerian,  speak:  see  swear, 
answer.]     If.  A.speech,  discourse,  or  writing. 

But  what  availeth  suche  a  longe  semwun 
Of  aventures  of  love  up  and  doune? 

Cha/ueer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  L  209. 

Yelverton  mad  a  fayir  sermone  at  the  Sesschyonys,  and 
seyd  ...  so  ttiat  the  £yng  was  informyd  that  ther  was  a 
ryotows  f elawsohep  in  thys  centre.    Paston  Letters,  1. 178. 

2.  A  discourse  delivered  by  a  clergyman,  licen- 
tiate, or  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  edification,  during  divine 
service,  usually  founded  upon  or  in  elucidation 
of  some  text  or  passage  of  Scripture. 

For  aJle  cunnynge  clerkis  siththe  Crist  ^ede  on  erthe 
Taken  ensaumples  of  here  sawis  in  sarmonis  that  thei 

maken. 
And  be  here  werkis  and  here  werdis  wissen  vs  to  Dowel 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  266. 

So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should  greatly 
wrong,  if  we  did  not  esteem  Preaching  as  the  blessed  ordi- 
nance of  God,  semwms  as  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
as  wings  to  the  soul,  as  spurs  to  the  good  affections  of  man. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  22. 

A  verse  may  flnd  him  who  a  Semum  flies. 

O.  Herbert,  The  Temple,  The  Church  Porch. 
Upon  this  occasion  ...  he  [Sydney  Smith]  preached  in 
the  cathedral  two  remarkable  sermons,  upon  the  unjust 
judge,  and  the  lawyer  who  tempted  Christ. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  viii. 

Hence — (a)  A  written  dissertation  of  similar  character. 
(6)  Any  serious  address  on  a  moral  or  religious  theme, 
whether  delivered  or  published,  by  a  clergyman  or  by  a 
layman :  as,  a  lay  sermon,  (c)  Any  serious  exhortation, 
counsel,  or  reproof :  usually  in  an  admonitory  or  reproba- 
tory  sense. 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Bums,  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

Baccalaureate  sermon.  See  baccalaureate.— Bertnoa 
on  the  Mount,  the  discourse  reported  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  chapters  of  Matthew  and  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Luke,  as  delivered  by  Christ.  =Syn.  2.  Sermon,  Homily, 
Exhortation.  Sermon  is  the  standard  word  for  a  formal 
address  on  a  religious  subject,  founded  upon  a  text  of 
Scripture.  Homily  is  an  old  word  for  the  same  thing,  es- 
pecially for  an  exposition  of  doctrine,  but  is  now  more 
often  used  for  a  conversational  address,  shorter  than  a 
sermon,  of  much  directness  and  seriousness,  perhaps  upon 
a  point  of  duty.  JExhortalion  is  occasionally  used  for  a 
religious  address  appealing  to  one's  conscience  or  calling 
one  to  the  performance  of  duty  in  general  or  some  specific 
duty. 

sermon  (sfer'mon),  v.  [<  ME.  sermonen,  <  OF. 
sermoner,  P.  sermonner  =  It.  sermonare,  dis- 
course, lecture,  <  LL.  sermonari,  talk,  discourse, 
<  sermo(M-),  speech,  talk,  LL.  a  sermon :  see  ser- 
mon, n.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  discourse  of,  as  in  a 
sermon. 

To  some,  I  know,  this  Methodewill  seemedispleasaunt, 
which  had  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered  plainly 
in  way  of  precepts,  or  sermonxd  at  large. 

Spenser,  To  Sir  Walter  Saleigh,  Prefix  to  F.  Q. 

2.  To  tutor;  lecture. 

Come,  sermon  me  no  further.    Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  IL  2. 181. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  compose  or  deliver  a  sermon; 
discourse. 

You  sermon  to  vs  of  a  dungeon  appointed  for  oSendora 
and  miscredents. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  I.,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  iv. 

sermoneer  (s6r-mg-ner'),  n.  [<  sermon  +  -eer.] 
A  preacher  of  sermons ;  a  sermonizer. 

The  wits  will  leave  you  if  they  once  perceive 
You  cling  to  lords;  and  lords,  if  them  you  leave 
For  sermoneers.  B.  Jortson,  Underwoods,  Izviii. 

sermoner  (s6r'mgn-er),  n.    Same  as  sermonizer. 

This  [grandiloquence]  is  the  sin  of  schoolmasters,  gov- 
ernesses, critics.  sermoner%,  and  Instructors  of  young  or  old 
people.  Thcuskeray,  KoUndabout  Papers,  De  Finibus. 

sermonet,  sermonette  (s6r'mgn-et),  n.  [<  ser- 
mon +  -et]    A  little  sermon."    [Becent.] 

It  [the  Bule  of  Benedict]  opens  with  a  semumet  or  hor- 
tatory preface.  Bneyt.  Brit.,  XVL  704. 

It  was  his  characteristic  plan  to  preach  a  series  of  week- 
day sermonets. 

Pall  Matt  Gazette,  Dec.  27, 1883.    {Eneyc.  Diet.) 

sermonic  (sfer-mon'lk),  a.  [<  sermon  +  -ic] 
Having  the  character  of  a  sermon.     [Rare.] 

Conversation  ,  .  .  grave  or  gay,  satirical  or  sermonus. 

J.  Wilson. 

sermonical  (sto-mon'i-kal),  a.     [<  sermonic  + 

-al.]    Same  as  sermonic" 
sermoning  (sfer'mon-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  sermoning; 

verbal  n.  of  sermon,  v.]    The  act  of  preaching 


sermoning 

or  teaching;  hence,  homily;  instruction;  ad- 
vice. 

But  herot  was  so  long  a  sermoning. 
Hit  were  to  long  to  make  reherslng. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1184. 

If  the  like  occasion  come  agalne,  hee  shall  lesse  need 

the  help  of  breviates,  or  historioall  rhapsodies,  than  your 

reverence  to  eek  out  your  eermonings  shall  need  renaire 

to  PostiUs,  or  Polianthea's. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 

sermonise,  sermoniser.  See  sermoniee,  sermon- 
izer. 

sermonish  (sfer'mon-ish),  a.  [<  sermon  +  -jsfel.] 
Like  a  sermon.  [Rare.]  Imp.  Diet. 
sermonist  (s6r'mon-ist'),  n.  [<  sermon  +  -ist] 
A  writer  or  deliverer  of  sermons. 
Sermonium  (sSr-mo'ni-um),  n. ;  pi.  sermonia  (-a). 
[NL.  (see  def.),  <  L.  sermo{n-),  a  speaking,  dis- 
course :  see  sermon.']  An  interlude  or  histori- 
cal play  formerly  acted  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  assisted  by  youths, 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  Bailey. 
sermonize  (s6r'mon-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ser- 
monized, ppr.  sermonizing.  [<  ML.  sermonisari, 
<  L.  sermo(n-),  a  discourse:  see  sermon.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  preach;  discourse;  harangue; 
use  a  dogmatic  or  didactic  style  in  speaking  or 
writing. 

In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  follow  these  two  personages  of  my 
sernumizing  story  until  they  come  together  or  separate. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXVL  668. 

2.  To  lecture;  lay  down  the  law. 

The  dictates  of  a  morose  and  sermonizing  father. 

Chesterfield.    (Lathmn.) 

Though  the  tone  of  it  is  distinctly  religious,  there  is  very 
little  sermonizing  and  no  false  sentiment. 

St.  Jmnes's  Gazette,  Deo.  22,  1886.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

3.  To  make  sermons;  compose  or  write  a  ser- 
mon. 

II.  trans.  To  preach  a  sermon  to ;  discourse 
to  in  a  formal  way;  persuade,  affect,  or  influ- 
ence by  or  as  by  a  sermon. 

We  have  entered  into  no  contest  or  competition  which 
of  us  shall  sing  or  sermonize  the  other  fast  asleep. 
Landor,  Imag.  Gonv.,  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Also  spelled  sermonise. 
,'Sermonizer  (s6r'mgn-i-z6r),  n.     [<  sermordze  + 
-eri.]    A  preacher  or  writer  of  sermons:  used 
chiefly  in  a  depreciatory  sense.    Also  spelled 
sermoniser. 

He  [Crowley]  was  not  less  a  favorite  sermtmizer.  He 
touched  a  tremulous  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
his  opinions  found  an  echo  in  their  hreasts. 

I.  Vlsraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit,  I.  377. 

•sermOTint,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sermon. 

isermountain  (s6r'moun"tan),  n.  [<  OF.  ser- 
montain,  "siler  mountain,  bastard  loveage" 
(Cotgrave):  see  Siler.]  A  European  umbel- 
liferous plant,  said  to  be  a  kind  of  LaserpiUum 
or  Siler. 

;Sermuncle  (ser'mung-kl),  n.  [<  L.  sermuncur- 
lus,  a  little  discourse,  common  talk,  tattle,  dim. 
of  sermo{n-),  discourse,  talk:  see  sermon.]  A 
little  sermon  or  discourse. 

The  essence  of  this  devotion  is  a  series  of  ser7nuv.cle$, 
meditations,  hymns,  or  prayers. 

Church  Times,  April  2, 1886.    (Erusyc.  Diet.) 

-serofibrinous  (se-ro-ft'bri-nus),  a.  [<  L.  serum 
+  E.  fibrin:  eee  fibrino^lS.]  Consisting  of  serum 
which  contains  fibrin. 

:Seron,  n.  [Trade-name;  cf.  seroon.]  An  ob- 
long package  of  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  holding 
about  200  pounds,  of  which  the  outer  wrapping 
material  is  raw  hide  put  on  and  sewed  together 
while  green,  the  subsequent  shrinkage  in  dry- 
ing compacting  the  mass. 

seroon  (se-r6n'),  n.  [Also  ceroon,  seron,  se- 
rone;  <  Sp.  seron,  a  hamper,  crate  (=  Pg.  eei- 
rSo,  a  great  basket),  aug.  of  sera,  a  large 
pannier  or  basket,  also  a  rush,  =  Pg.  ceira,  a 
basket  used  by  porters,  a  frail,  also  a  rush. 
Cf.  Cat.  Sp.  sarria,  a  net  or  basket  woven  of 
rushes,  =  OF.  sa/rrie,  a  pannier ;  origin  uncer- 
tain.] A  hamper,  pannier,  or  crate  in  which  rai- 
sins, figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruit,  seeds  and 
other  articles,  especially  from  Spain  or  the  Med- 
iterranean, are  commonly  packed. 

seropneumothorax  (se-ro-nii-mo-tho'raks),  «. 
[<  L.  serum,  serum,  +  Grr!  irveiifiiiv,  lung,  -I-  66- 
pa^,  breast.]  The  presence  of  serous  fluid  to- 
gether with  gas  or  air  in  a  pleural  cavity :  same 
as  pneumohydrothorax. 
.  seropurulent  (se-ro-pii'ro-lent),  a.  [<  L.  se- 
rum, serum,  +  purulentus,  purulent.]  Com- 
posed of  serum  mised  with  pus. 
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serosanguinolent  (se"ro-sang-gwin'6-lent),  a. 
[<  L.  serum,  serum,  -I-  sanguinolentu's,  Bloody : 
see  sanguinolent]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  bloody  serum. 

seroset  (se'ros),  a.  [<  KL.  *serosus:  see  se- 
rous.]   Same  as  serous.    Dr.  H.  More. 

serosity  (se-ros'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  serosiU  =  Sp. 
serosidad  =  Pg.  serosidade  =  It.  serositd,  siero- 
sitd;  as  serous  +  -ity.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
serous  or  watery. —  2.  That  which  is  serous  or 
watery;  a  serous  fluid;  serum.     [Rare.] 

In  Elephantiasis  Arabum  ...  the  other  tissues,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  lower  limbs  or  neck  become  changed  in  struc- 
ture, intumescent,  hard,  and  at  times  loaded  more  or  less 
with  serosity.    J.  M.  Carnochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  40. 

Serotina  (ser-o-ti'na),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  seroti- 
nus, late:  see  seroUne.]  The  decidua  serotina 
(which  see,  under  decidua). 

serotine  (ser'o-tin),  n.  [=  F.  s&rotine,  <  L. 
serotinus,  late,  backward,  <  sero,  late,  at  a  late 
time,  prob.  abl.  neut.  of  serus,  late.]  A  small 
European  bat,  VespertiUo  or  Vesperugo  seroti- 
rms,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  above  and  paler 
grayish-  or  yellowish-brown  below,  about  3 
inches  long:  so  called  because  it  flies  late  in 
the  evening. 

serotinous  (se-rot'i-nus),  a.  [=  It.  serotine, 
serotino,  <  L.  serotmus,  late,  backward:  see 
serotine.]  In  hot.,  appearing  late  in  a  season, 
or  later  thau  some  allied  species. 

serous  (se'rus),  a.  [<  OF.  sereux,  F.  s4reux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  seroso  =  It.  sieroso,  <  NL.  *serosus,  < 
L.  serum, -whey,  serum:  see  serum.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  character  or  quality  of  serum;  of  or 
pertaining  to  serum  or  serosity:  as,  a  serous 
fluid;  seroMs  extravasation. — 3.  Secreting, con- 
taining, or  conveying  serum;  causing  serosi- 
ty; concerned  in  serous  effusion:  as,  a  serous 
membrane;  a  serous  surface. — 3.  Consisting 
of  whey. 

Bland,  a  subEltud  liquor  made  out  of  the  serous  part  of 
the  milk.  Scott,  Pirate,  vi. 

Serous  liquid  or  fluid,  any  liquid  formed  in  the  body 
similar  to  blood-serum,  such  as  that  which  moistens  se- 
rous membranes,  or  as  the  cephalorachidian  fluid,  or  as 
that  which  accumulates  in  tissues  or  cavities  in  dropsy. 
But  the  liquid  part  of  uncoagulated  blood  is  called  plasma, 
and  the  contents  of  lymphatic  vessels  are  called  lym^ph, 
and  the  latter  word  is  used  in  application  to  other  serous 
liquids,  especially  when  they  are  normal  in  quantity  and 
quality.—  Serous  membrane.    See  membrane. 

serpedinous  (s6r-ped'i-nus),  a.  [<  ML.  serpe- 
do  (-din-),  equiv.  to  serpigo  (-gin-),  ringworm: 
see  serpiginous.]    Serpiginous.     [Bare.] 

The  itch  is  a  corrupt  humour  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh,  running  with  a  serpedinous  course  till  it  hath  defiled 
the  whole  body.  Mev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  601. 

Serpens  (sfer'penz),  n.  [L.:  see  serpent.]  An 
ancient  northern  constellation  intimately  con- 
nected with,  but  not  treated  as  a  part  of,  Ophi- 
uelms  (which  see). 

serpent  (ser'pent),  a.  and  n.  [Orig.  adj.,  but  in 
E.  flrst  used  as  a  noun;  also  formerly  and  dial. 
sarpent;  <  ME.  serpent,  <  OF.  serpent,  sarpent,  F. 
serpent,  dial,  sarpent,  sarpan,  a  serpent,  snake, 
a  musical  instrument  so  called,  =  Pr.  sarpent 
=  Sp.  serpiente  =  Pg.  It.  serpente,  a  serpent,  < 
L.  serpen{U)s,  creeping,  as  a  noun  a  creeping 
thing,  a  serpent  (also  applied  to  a  louse),  ppr. 
of  serpere,  creep,  =  Gr.  epweiv,  creep,  =  Skt. 
y  sarp,  oree^  (>  sarpa,  a  snake) ;  usually  iden- 
tified also  with  L.  repere,  creep  (see  repent"^, 
reptile),  the  ■^  sarp  being  perhaps  seen  also  in 
B.  saTme:  see  salveK]  I,  a.  1.  Crawling  on  the 
belly,  as  a  snake,  or  reptant,  as  an  ophidian; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Serpentia:  correlated 
with  salient  and  gradient. —  3.  Having  the  form 
or  nature  of  a  serpent;  of  a  kind  similar  to 
that  which  a  serpent  has  or  might  have. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had  curl'd. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

3.  Serpentine;  winding;  tortuous. 

Their  serpent  windings  and  deceiving  crooks. 

P.  Pletcher,  Purple  Island,  ii.  9. 

II.  w.  1.  A  scaly  creature  that  crawls  on  the 
belly;  a  limbless  reptile;  properly,  a  snake; 
any  member  of  the  order  Ophidia  (which  see  for 
technical  characters).  Serpent  and  make  now  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing ;  but  the  word  serpent  is  some- 
what more  formal  or  technical  than  snake,  so  that  it  seldom 
applies  to  the  limbless  lizards,  many  of  which  are  popu- 
larly mistaken  for  and  called  snakes,  and  snalce  had  origi- 
nally a  specific  meaning.  (See  snake.)  Serpents  are  found 
all  over  the  world,  except  in  very  cold  regions.  _  Most 
of  them  are  timid,  inoffensive,  and  defenseless  animals ; 
others  are  among  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  of  all 
creatures.  Some  are  very  powerful,  in  consequenceof  their 
great  size  and  faculty  of  constriction,  as  boas,  pythons, 
and  anacondas.  Those  which  are  not  venomous  are  known 
as  innocuous  serpents,  or  Innocua  ;  those  which  are  poison- 
ous are  noxious  serpents,  or  Nocua,  sometimes  collectively 
called  Than.atophidia.    All  are  carnivorous ;  and  most  are 
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able,  by  means  of  their  dilatable  mouths  and  the  general 
distensibilityof  theirbodies,  to  swallow  animals  of  greater 
girth  than  themselves.  In  cold  and  temperate  countries 
serpents  hibernate  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  They  are 
oviparous  or  ovoviviparous,  and  in  some  cases  the  young 
take  refuge  from  danger  by  crawling  into  the  gullet  of  the 
mother,  whence  the  common  belief  that  snakes  swallow 
their  young.  Most  serpents  can  be  tamed,  or  at  least  ren- 
dered gentle,  by  handling ;  others,  as  the  rat-snake  of  In- 
dia, are  almost  domestic ;  but  the  more  venomous  kinds 
can  be  safely  handled  only  when  the  fangs  have  been  re- 
moved. There  is  a  very  general  misapprehension  respect- 
ing the  comparative  numbers  of  venomous  and  harmless 
serpents.  Out  of  more  than  300  genera  of  ophidians,  only 
about  50,  or  one  sixth,  are  poisonous,  and  more  than  half  of 
these  belong  to  the  two  families  NajUse  and  CrottUidm  (the 
cobra  and  the  rattlesnake  families).  The  true  vipers  (Vi- 
peridse)a,nA  the  sea-serpents  (Eydrophidse),  all  venomous, 
have  six  or  eight  genera  apiece ;  and  four  other  venomous 
families  have  but  one  to  three  genera  apiece.  The  pro- 
portion of  venomous  to  non-venomous  species  is  still 
smaller  than  that  of  the  genera,  as  the  latter  will  average 
more  species  to  a  genus  than  the  former.  Poisonous  ser- 
pents are  mainly  confined  to  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
countries ;  they  are  more  numerous  and  diversified  in  the 
Old  World  than  in  the  New,  and  rather  more  forms  are 
Proteroglypha  than  Solenoglypha  (see  these  words).  Ser- 
pents large  enough  to  be  formidable  from  their  powers 
of  constriction  belong  to  the  Bdda  and  Pythonidm.  A 
few  families  contain  very  small  species,  worm-like  in  ap- 
pearance and  to  some  extent  in  habits,  A  majority  of  all 
serpents  belong  to  one  family,  the  harmless  Colubridse. 
See  cuts  under  the  various  popular  and  technical  names. 

And  hadde  not  ben  the  doublet  that  he  hadde  of  a  ser- 
pentes  skyn,  deed  hadde  he  ben  with-oute  recouer. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  336. 

Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the 
field.  Gen.  iiL  1. 

3.  [cop.]  Inasfe-o».,aconste]lationinthenorth- 
ern  hemisphere.  See  Ophiuchtis. — 3.  A  musical 
instrument,  properly  of  the  ■taimpet  family, 
having  a  cupped  mouthpiece,  a  conical  wood- 
en tube  bent 
to  and  fro 
several  times 
and  usually 
covered  with 
leather,  and 
nine  finger- 
holes  very  ir- 
regularly dis- 
posed. Its  com- 
pass extended 
from  two  to  four 
octaves  upward 
from  about  the 
third  C  below 
middle  C,  and  included  more  or  less  diatonic  and  chro- 
matic tones  according  to  the  skill  of  the  performer.  Its 
tone  was  pervasive,  though  somewhat  harsh.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  a  canon  of  Auxerre  in  1590  for 
use  in  church  music.  It  was  retained  in  orchestras  nntU 
the  invention  of  the  contrafagotto,  and  is  still  occasion- 
ally used  in  Trench  churches. 

A  serpent  was  a  good  old  note ;  a  deep,  rich  note  was 
the  serpent.        T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  iv. 

4.  In  organ-building,  a  reed-stop  similar  to  the 
trombone. —  5.  Figuratively,  a  person  who  in 
looks  or  ways  suggests  a  serpent ;  a  wily,  treach- 
erous person ;  rarely,  a  fatally  fascinating  per- 
son. 

Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell?  Mat.  xxiii.  33. 

He 's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  "  Where 's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ?  " 
For  so  he  calls  me.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  6.. 25. 

6.  A  kind  of  firework  which  burns  with  a  zig- 
zag, serpentine  motion  or  light. 

In  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spite, 
Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write. 

Diryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  452. 

7.  In  firearms,  same  as  serpentin.—'SakaA  ser- 
pents. See  naked.— Fbaraoh's  serpent,  a  chemical  toy 
consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphocyanideof  mer- 
cury enveloped  in  a  cone  of  tinfoil.  The  cone  is  placed 
upright  on  a  fiat  dish,  and  is  ignited  at  the  apex,  when  a 
bulky  ash  is  at  once  formed  which  issues  from  the  burning 
mass  in  a  serpent-like  form. — Rat-tailed  serpent.  See 
rat-toileiZ.— Serpent  starfish.  Same  as  serpent-star.— 
The  old  serpent,  Satan. 

And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which 
is  the  Devil,  and  Satan.  Sev.  xx.  2. 

Some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither'd  leaf. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
serpent  (ser'pent),  v.  [<  OF.  serpenter,  crawl 
like  a  serpent,  wriggle  (=  It.  serpentare,  im- 
portune, tease),  <  serpent,  a  serpent:  see  serpent, 
n.]  I.  intrans.  To  wind  along  like  a  snake, 
as  a  river ;  take  or  have  a  serpentine  course ; 
meander. 

A  circular  view  to  ye  utmost  verge  of  ye  horizon,  which 
with  the  serpenting  of  the  Thames  is  admirable. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  23, 1679. 

II.  trans.  To  entwine ;   girdle   as  with  the 
coils  of  a  serpent. 

The  feilds,  planted  with  fruit-trees,  whose  boles  are 
serpented  with  excellent  vines. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  29, 1645. 
[Rare  in  both  uses.] 


Fonns  of  Serpent  (def.  3).  The  left-hand  figure 
is  an  early  form  of  the  instrument. 
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serpentaria  (s6r-pen-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ser- 
pentaria, snakeweed:  see  serpentary.']  The  ofl- 
cinal  name  of  the  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Aris- 
tolochia  Serpentaria,  the  Virginia  snakeroot; 
serpentary-root.  It  has  the  properties  of  a 
stimulant  tonie,  acting  also  as  a  diaphoretic  or 
diuretic.    See  snakeroot. 

Seipentariidse  (ser"pen-ta-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Serpentarius  +  -idee.']  An  African  family  of 
raptorial  birds,  named  from  the  genus  Serpen- 
tarius: oftener  called  GypogeraniAse. 

Serpentariinae  (s6r-pen-ta-ri-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NI/., 

<  Serpentarius  +  -inx.']  The  Serpentariidse  as  a 
subfamily  of  Faloonidie. 

Serpentarius  (s6r-pen-ta'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
^serpentarius  (fem.  serpentaria,  as  a  noun:  see 
serpentary),  <  serpen(t-)s,  a  serpent:  see  ser- 
pent.'] 1.  The  constellation  Ophiuchus. — 2.  la 
omith.,  the  serpent-eaters  or  secretary-birds: 
Cuvier's  name  (1797-8)  of  the  genua  of  Falco- 
nidse  previously  called  Sagittarius,  and  sulase- 
quently  known  as  Seeretarius,  Gypogeranus,  and 
Opliiotlieres.  See  outs  under  seoretary-iird  and 
desnwgnathous. 

serpentary  (s6r'pen-ta-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  serpen- 
tarie,  F.  serpentaire  =  It.  serpentaria,  <  L.  ser- 
pentaria, snakeweed,  fem.  of  *serpentarius,  adj. , 
<._serpen{t-)s,  a  serpent:  see  serpent.]  1.  The 
Virginia  snakeroot,  Aristolochia  Serpentaria. — 
2t.  A  kind  of  still. 

Do  tlierto  a  galiin  of  good  reed  wyne, .  .  .  and  thanne 
distille  him  thorow  a  serperUarie. 
MS.  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's possesion,  15th  cent.    (Hailiwell.') 

serpentary-root  (s6r'pen-ta-ri-r6t),  n.  Same  as 
serpentaria. 

Serpent-bearer  (s6r'pent-bar"6r),  n.  Same  as 
Serpentarius,  1,  or  OpHiuefius. 

serpent-boat  (ser'periiJbot),  m.  Sameas^awt- 
ban-manche. 

serpent-cbarmer  (s6r'pent-ohar'''mer),  n.  One 
who  charms  or  professes  to  charm  or  control 
serpents  by  any  means,  especially  by  the  power 
of  music ;  a  snake-charmer.  The  practice  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  is  best  Jsnown  in  modern  times  by  Its 
application  to  the  cobra-di-capello  in  India.  This  most 
venomous  of  serpents  is  allured  by  the  simple  monoto- 
nous music  of  a  pipe,  and  easily  captured  by  the  expert 
charmer,  who  then  extracts  its  fangs  and  tames  the  snake 
for  exhibition. 

serpent-charming  (s6r'pent-char''ming),  n. 
The  act  or  practice  of  fascinating  and  captur- 
ing serpents,  especially  by  means  of  music.  See 
serpent-eh  armer. 

serpentcleide  (s6r'pent-klid),  n.  [Irreg.  <  ser- 
pent (L.  serpen{t-)s,  equiv.  to  Gr.  S^jc)  +  {ophi)- 
eleide.]  A  musical  instrument  invented  in  Eng- 
land in  1851,  which  was  essentially  an  ophicleide 
with  a  wooden  tube.  It  was  too  large  to  be 
carried  by  the  player. 

serpent-cucumber  (s6r'pent-ku"kum-b6r),  n. 
Same  as  snaJce-cucuthber ;  also,  a  long-fruited 
variety  of  the  mnskmelon.     See  cucumber. 

serpent-deity  (s6r'pent-de"i-ti),  n.  The  deity, 
divinity,  or  god  of  the  Ophites,,otherwise  known 
as  the  god  Abraxas.  He.iS  commonly  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head,  legs  like  twin 

..li^rpents,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  scourge  and  in  the 
other  a  ^ield.  This  figure  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  characteristic  of  the  so-called  Gnostic  gems,  and  is 
modified  from  a  conventional  figure  of  Horus  or  Osiris. 
Also  called  ophii,  serpent-god,  snake-deity,  etc.  See  cuts 
under  Abraxas. 

serpent-eagle  (ser'pent-e"gl),  n.  A  book-name 
of  hawks  of  the  genus  Spilornis. 

serpent-eater  (s6r'pent-e"t6r),  m.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  eats"  serpents;  specifically,  a 
large  long-legged  raptorial  bird  of  Africa,  the 
secretary-bird  (which  see,  with  cut). —  2.  A 
kind  of  wild  goat  found  in  India  and  Cashmere, 
Capra  megaceros,  the  markhor :  so  called  from 
some  popular  misapprehension. 

serpenteau  (s6r-pen-t6'),  n.  [<  P.  serpenteau, 
lb  young  serpent,  a  serpent  (firework),  dim.  of 
serpent,  a  serpent :  see  serpent.]  An  iron  circle 
having  small  spikes  to  which  squibs  are  at- 
tached, employed  in  the  attack  or  defense  of  a 
breach. 

Serpentes  (s6r-pen'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
se}73eTO(*-)s,  a  serpent:  see  serpent]  If.  In  the 
Linnean  system,  the  second  order  of  the  third 
class  {Amphibia),  containing  limbless  reptiles 
referred  to  six  genera,  Crotalus,  Boa,  Coluber, 
AngvAs,  Amphisbsena,  and  Cxeilia,  the  first  three 
of  which  are  properly  serpents,  or  Ophidia,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  are  lizards,  or  LacertiUa,  and 
the  sixth  is  amphibian.  See  Amphibia,  2  (a). 
—  2.  Same  as  Ophidia. 

serpent-fish  (ser'pent-fish),  n.  The  bandflsh  or 
snake-fish,  Cepola"  rubescens.  See  cut  imder 
Cepolidse. 
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serpent-god  (s6r'pent-god),M.  A  serpent-deity; 
a  snake-god. 

serpent-grass  (s6r'pent-gras),  n.  The  alpine 
bistort.  Polygonum  vmiparum.  it  is  a  dwarf  herb, 
4  to  S  inches  high,  with  a  spike  of  flesh-colored  flowers,  or 
in  their  place  little  red  bulblets  which  serve  for  propaga- 
tion. It  grows  well  northward  or  on  mountains  in  both 
hemispheres. 

Serpentia  (sfer-pen'shi-a),  n.pl.  [NE.,  < L.  ser- 
penUa,  serpents,  neut.  pi.  oi  serpen{t-)s,  creep- 
ing: see  serpent.]  An  old  name,  origiaating 
with  Laurenti  (1768),  of  serpents  (ophidians), 
or  limbless  scaled  reptiles.  Laurenti  included  some 
limbless  lizards  in  this  order  Serpentia,  which  excepted, 
the  term  is  the  same  as  Ophidia.  In  Herrem's  system 
(1820)  SerpeiiUa  are  the  same  as  QplaMa,  but  included  the 
amphisbeenians.    See  Serpentes. 

serpentiform  (s6r-pen'ti-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  ser- 
pen{t-)s,  a  serpent,  +  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  serpent ;  serpentine ;  ophidian  in 
structure  or  affinity;  snake-like:  said  chiefly 
of  reptiles  which  are  not  serpents,  but  resemble 
them:  as,  a  serpentiform  lizard  or  amphibian. 


serpentinize 

The  great  feature  \pi  the  match-lock  gun!  consisted  in 
holding  the  match  in  a  serpentin  or  cook  (or  rather,  the 
prototype  of  what  afterwards  became  the  cock  in  a  gun- 
lock).  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  46. 

2t.  A  cannon  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  serpentine  proper  is  described  as  having  a  bore  of  IJ 


Serpentiform  Lizard  {Chtrotes  canaitctitatus'i. 

The  one  here  figured  is  an  ampbisbssnian,  with  a  small 
pair  of  limbs  like  ears  just  behind  the  head.  (See  CM- 
rotes.)  Other  examples  are  figured  under  a/mphisbssna, 
blind-worm,  glass-snake,  Pseudopus,  and,  scheltopusik. 
serpentigenous  (ser-pen-tij'e-niis),  a.  [<  L. 
serpenUgena,  serpent-bom,  <  serpen(t-)s,  a  ser- 
pent, +  -genus,  produced  (see  -genous).]  Bred 
of  a  serpent.  [Kare.]  Imp.  Diet. 
serpentine  (s6r'pen-tin  or  -tin),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a. 
<  ME.  serpentyne" i  OP.  serpentin,  P.  serpentin 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  serpenUno,  of  a  serpent,  <  LL.  ser- 
penUnus,  of  a  serpent,  <  L.  serpen{t-)s,  a  ser- 
pent :  see  serpent,  n.  n.  <  ME.  serpentin,  a  can- 
non, <  OP.  serpentin,  m.,  the  cock  of  a  harque- 
bus, part  of  an  alembic,  serpentine,  f .,  a  kind  of 
alembic,  a  kind  of  cannon,  P.  serpentine,  ser- 
pentin6(stone),  grass-plantain,  =It.  serpentina, 
f.,  akindof  alembic;  ML.  serpentina,  f.,  a  kind 
of  cannon,  serpentine  (stone) ;  from  the  adj.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  serpent. 
The  bytter  gaUe  pleynly  to  enchace 
Of  the  venym  callid  sei^Jityne. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f .  6.  {HaUiMea.) 
Especially  — (o)  Having  or  resembling  the  qualities  or 
instincts  ascribed  to  serpents ;  subtle ;  cunning ;  treach- 
erous or  dangerous. 

I  craved  of  him  to  lead  me  to  the  top  of  this  rock,  with 
meaning  to  free  him  from  so  serpenMne  a  companion  as  I 
am.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the 
columbine  innocency. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  il.  282. 

Being  themselves  without  hope,  they  would  drive  all 
others  to  despair,  employing  all  their  force  and  serpeniine 
craft.  Evelyn,  True  Iteligion,  1. 142. 

(6)  Moving  like  a  serpent;  winding  about;  writhing; 
wriggling ;  meandering ;  coiling  ;  crooked ;  bent ;  tortu- 
ous ;  sinuous ;  zigzag ;  anfractuous ;  specifically,  in  the 
manlge,  lolling  out  and  moving  over  the  bit,  as  a  horse's 
tongue. 

The  not  inquiring  into  the  ways  of  God  and  the  strict 
rules  of  practice  has  been  instrumental  to  the  preserving 
them  free  from  the  serpeniine  enfoldings  and  labyrinths  of 
dispute.  Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Ded.,  p.  3. 

Till  the  travellers  arrived  at  Vivian  H&ll,  their  conver- 
sation turned  upon  trees,  and  avenues  and  serpentine  ap- 
proaches. Miss  Edgeworth,  Vivian,  i. 
(c)  Beginning  and  ending  with  the  same  word,  as  a  line  of 
poetry,  as  if  returning  upon  itself.  See  serpentine  verse. 
—  Serpentine  nervure,  in  entom.,  a  vein  or  nervure  of 
the  wing  that  forms  two  or  more  distinct  curves,  as  in 
the  membranous  wings  of  certain  beetles. —  Serpentine 
verse,  a  verse  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  word. 
The  following  are  examples : 

Cresoit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit. 
[Greater  grows  the  love  of  pelf ,  as  pelf  itself  grows  greater.] 
Juvenal,  Satires  (trans.),  xiv.  139. 
Ambo  florentes  setatibus.  Arcades  ambo. 
[Both  in  the  bloom  of  life.  Arcadians  both.] 

Virgil,  Eclogues  (tr.  by  Conington),  vil.  4. 
Serpentine  ware,  a  variety  of  pebbleware.  The  name 
is  generally  given  to  that  variety  which  is  speckled  gray 
andgreen. 

■  II.  n.  If.  InPrenchusage,  part  of  thelockof 
an  early  form  of  harquebus ;  a  match-holder, 
resembling  a  pair  of  nippers,  which,  could  be 
brought  down  upon  the  powder  in  the  pan. 


Serpentine.    (From  an  etching  by  Aibert  DOrer.) 


inches,  and  the  cannon  serpentine  as  having  a  bore  of  7 
inches  and  a  shot  of  53i  pounds.    Compare  organ-gun. 
Item,  iij.  gounes,  called  serpentins. 

Pasbon  Letters,  Inventory,  I.  487. 
The  Serpentin,  a  long  light  cannon  of  small  bore,  and 
semi-portable,  with  the  mouth  formed  to  resemble  the 
head  of  a  serpent,  griffin,  or  some  fabulous  monster. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  31. 

3t.  A  kind  of  still ;  a  serpentary. 

SerpentinaOi-X  .  .  .  akindof  winding  limbecke or  still 
called  a  serpentine  or  doable  SS  in  English.  Florio. 

4.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium,  occurring 
massive,  sometimes  fine,  granular,  and  com- 
pact, again  finely  fibrous,  less  often  slaty,  it  is 
usually  green  in  color,  but  of  many  different  shades,  also 
red,  brown,  or  gray,  sometimes  with  spots  resembling  a 
serpent's  skin.  There  are  numerous  vai-ieties,  differing  in 
structure  and  color.  The  most  important  of  these  are— 
precious  or  noble  serpentine,  under  which  term  are  com- 
prised the  more  or  less  translucent  serpentines,  having  a 
rich  oil-green  color ;  foliated  varieties,  including  marmo- 
lite  and  antigorite ;  fibrous  varieties,  as  chrysotUe  (some- 
times called  serpentine  asbestos)  and  metaxite.  Other 
minerals  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with 
serpentine  are  picrolite,  williamsite,  bowenite,  retinar 
lite,  baltimorite,  vorhauserite,  hydrophite,  jenkinsite, 
villarsite,  etc.  Sei^entine  occurs  widely  distributed  and 
in  abundance,  forming  rock-masses,  many  of  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  being  of  eruptive  origin,  but  which 
are  now  generally  conceded  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
metamorphism  of  various  rocks  and  minerals;  indeed,  it 
has  not  been  proved  that  serpentine  has  ever  been  formed 
in  any  other  way  than  this.  The  peridotites  appear  to 
have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  this  kind  of  alteration,  or 
serpentinization,  as  it  is  called.  '  Massive  serpentine  has 
been  extensively  used  for  both  interior  and  exterior  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  purposes,  but  in  only  a  few  locali- 
ties is  a  material  quarried  which  stands  outdoor  exposure 
without  soon  losing  its  polish,  and  eventually  becoming 
disintegrated.  The  serpentinous  rock  commonly  called 
verd-aTitique,  and  known  to  lithologists  as  ophicaldte,  is  a 
very  beautiful  decorativematerial,  and  has  been  extensive- 
ly employed  for  ornament  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
See  verd-antigue. 

The  Stones  are  ioyn'd  so  artificially 
That,  if  the  Mason  had  not  checkered  fine 
Syre's  Alabaster  with  hard  Serpentine,  .  .  . 
The  whole  a  whole  Quar  one  might  rightly  tearm. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

serpentine  (s6r'pen-tin  or  -tin),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  serpentined,  ppr.  serpentining.  [<  serpentine, 
n.]  To  wind  like  a  serpent;  move  sinuously 
like  a  snake;  meander;  wriggle. 

In  those  fair  vales  by  Nature  form'd  to  please. 
Where  Guadalquiver  serpentines  with  ease. 

W.  Harte,  Vision  of  Death. 
The  women  and  men  join  hands  until  they  form  a  long 
line,  which  then  serpenUnes  about  to  a  slow  movement 
which  seems  to  have  great  fascination. 

J.  BaTeer,  Turkey,  p.  90. 

serpentinely  (s6r'pen-tin-li  or  -tin-li),  adv.  In 
a  serpentine  manner ;  serpentiningly. 

Serpentinian  (s6r-pen-tia'i-an),  n.  [<  LL.  ser- 
pentinus,  pertaining  to  a  serpent:  see  serpent.] 
One  of  an  ancient  Gnostic  sect :  same  as  Ojyhite^, 

serpentinic  (ser-pen-tin'ik),  a.  [<  serpentine 
+  -ic]    Same  as  serpentinous. 

Have  studied  .  .  .  the  "blue  ground,"  and  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  serpentinic  substance.  Geol.  Mag.,  IV.  22. 

serpentiningly  (ser-pen-ti'ning-li),  adv.  With 
a  serpentine  motion  or  appearance.     [Rare.] 

What  if  my  words  wind  in  and  out  the  stone 
As  yonder  ivy,  the  god's  parasite? 
Though  they  leap  all  the  way  the  pillar  leads. 
Festoon  about  the  marble,  foot  to  frieze, 
And  serpeniinirigly  enrich  i;he  roof. 

Browning,  Balaustion's  Adventure. 

serpentinization  (s6r-pen-tin-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
serpentinize  +  -ation.]  Conversion  into  ser- 
pentine, an  extremely  common  result  in  the 
course  of  the  metamorphio  changes  which  rock- 
forming  minerals  have  undergone,  it  is  espe- 
cially the  rocks  made  up  wholly  or  In  part  of  olivin  which 
have  become  converted  Into  serpentine.    See  peridolite. 

The  mineral  [olivin]  is  quite  colorless,  .  .  .  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  irregular  cracks,  along  which  serpentinviaMttiu 
may  frequently  be  seen  to  have  commenced. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sel.,  3d  ser.,  CXXXI.  34. 

serpentinize  (s6r'pen-tin-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  serpentinized,  ppr.  serpenUnizing.  [<  serpen^ 
tine  +  -4ze.]    To  convert  into  serpentine. 


Berpentinize 

A  specimen  of  the  variety  ol  picrite  known  as  soyelite 
was  discovered  by  Bonney  in  the  Island  of  Sark,  British 
Channel.  It  consists  of  aerpentinized  olivine,  altered  au- 
gite,  bleached  mica.         Amer.  Nat.,  Nov.,  1889,  p.  1007. 

serpentinoid  (s6r'pen-tin-oid),  a.  [<  serpen- 
tine +  -oi(J.]  Having  in  a  more  or  less  imper- 
fect degree  the  character  of  serpentine. 

The  prevalence  of  serpentines  and  obscure  serpentinoid 
rocks  in  great  masses  in  these  altered  portions  [the  Coast 
ranges  of  Califomial  is  also  a  fact  of  much  geological  in- 
terest. J.  v.  Whitney,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XXIII.  801. 

serpentinous  (s6r'pen-tiu-us),  a.  [<  serpentine 
+  -ous.']  Relating  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  re- 
sembling serpentine. 

So  as  not  ...  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  eer- 
penUrmui  residuum.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  495. 

serpentivet  (s6r'pen-tiv),  a.  [<  serpent  +  -406.1 
Serpentine.     [Rare.] 

And  finding  this  eerpentive  treason  broken  in  the  shell— 
do  but  lend  your  reverend  ears  to  his  next  designs. 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  iii.  1. 
serpentize  (s6r'pen-tiz),  v,  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ser- 

fentieed,  ppr.  serpentizing.     [<  serpent  +  -ige.] 
o  -wind;  turn  or  bend,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  opposite;  meander.     [Rare.] 

The  path,  serpentizing  through  this  open  grove,  leads  us 
by  an  easy  ascent  to  a  .  ,  .  small  bench. 

ShenOone,  Works  (ed.  1791),  II.  296. 

Even  their  bridges  must  not  be  straight ;  .  .  ,  they  ser- 
pentise  as  much  as  the  rivulets. 

Walpdle,  On  Modem  Gardening. 
serpent-like  (s6r'pent-Uk),a(2v.  Like  a  serpent. 
She  hath  .  .  .  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. 

Sheik.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 163. 

serpent-lizard  (s6r'pent-liz'''ard),  n.  A  lizard 
of  the  genus  8eps. 

serpent-moss  (s6r'pent-m6s),  n.   Agreenhouse 
plant,  Selaginella  serpens,  from  the  West  Indies. 
serpentry(86r'pen-m),».j  -pLserpentriesi-tiiz). 
[<  serpent  +  -ry.']    1 .  A  winding  about,  or  turn- 
ing this  way  and  that,  like  the  writhing  of  a 
serpent ;  serpentine  motion  or  course ;  a  mean- 
dering.   Imp.  Diet. — 2.  A  place  infested  by 
serpents.  Imp.  Diet. —  3.  A  number  of  serpents 
or  serpentine  beings  collectively.     [Rare.] 
Wipe  away  all  slime 
Left  by  men-slugs  and  human  serpentry. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

serpent-star  (sfir'pent-star),  n.  A  brittle-star; 
an  ophiuran.    Also'  serpent  starfish. 

serpent-stone  (s6r'pent-st6n),  n.  1.  A  porous 
substance,  frequently  found  to  consist  of  char- 
red bone,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  the  vir- 
tue of  extracting  the  venom  from  a  snake-bite 
when  applied  to  the  wound,  it  has  been  often  used 
for  this  purpose  by  ignorant  or  superstitious  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Also  called  snakeslone. 
2.  Same  as  adder-stone. 

serpent' S-tongue  (s6r'pents-tung),  n.  1 .  A  fern 
of  the  genus  OpMoglossum,  especially  O.  wd- 
gatum,  so  called  from  the  form  of  its  fronds; 
adder's-tongue.  See  cut  under  OpMoglossum. 
— 2.  A  name  given  to  the  fossil  teeth  of  a  spe- 
cies of  shark,  because  they  show  resemblance  to 
tongues  with  their  roots. — 3.  A  name  given  to 
a  short  sword  or  dagger  whose  blade  is  divided 
into  two  points,  especially  a  variety  of  the  In- 
dian kuttar, —  Serpent's-tougue  drill.   See  driili. 

serpent-turtle  (s6r'pent-t6r"tl),  n.  An  enalio- 
saur. 

serpent-withe  (s6r'pent-with),  n.  A  twining 
plant,  Aristolochia  oSioratissima,  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  said  to  have  properties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  Virginia  snakeroot. 

serpeutwood  (s6r'pent-wM),  n.  An  East  In- 
dian shrub,  BavMolfia  {OpJiioitylon)  serpentma. 
The  root  is  used  in  India  medicinally,  as  a  febrifuge,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bites  of  poisonous  reptiles,  in  dysentery, 
and  otherwise. 

serpett  (ser'pet),  n.  [Appar.  <  OF.  *serpet  (?), 
dim.,  equiv.  to  L.  dim.  si/rpicuhis,  seirpiculus, 
a  basket  made  of  rushes,  <  sirpus,  sokpus,  a 
rush.]    A  basket. 

So  the  troupe  returning  in  order  as  they  came  ;  after 
are  carried  In  Serpets  their  presents  and  apparell. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  62. 

serpette  (s6r-pet'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  serpe,  a  bill, 
pruning-knife.]  A  curved  or  hooked  pruning- 
knife. 

serpierite  (s6r'pi-6r-it),  n.  [Named  from  M. 
Serpier,  an  explorer  at  Laurion.]  A  basic  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  zinc,  occurring  in  minute 
tabular  crystals  of  a  greenish -blue  color  at  the 
zine-mines  of  Laurion  in  Greece. 

serpiginous  (s6r-pij'i-nus),  a.  [<  ML.  serpigo 
{-gin-),  ringworm:  see  serpigo.']  1.  Affected 
with  serpigo. — 2.  In  med.,  noting  certain  affec- 
tions which  creep,  as  it  were,  from  one  part 
to  another:  as,  serpiginous  erysipelas. 


_  _eipul_    _   _ 

one  of  which  the  tentacles  of  the 
wonn  are  shown  expanded. 
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serpigo  (s6r-pi'g6),  n.  [ML.,  ringworm,  <  L. 
serpere,  creep,  crawl:  see  serpent.  Cf.  herpes, 
from  the  same  ult.  source.]  One  or  another 
form  of  herpes.     See  shingles. 

Thine  own  bowels  .  ,  . 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  SI. 
serplath  (sfir'plath),  n.     [A  corrupt  form  of 
*serpler,  sarplar:  see  sarplar.]    A  weight  equal 
to  80  stones.     [Scotch.] 
serplius  (s6r'pli-us),  n.    Same  as  sapples. 
serpolet  (s6r'p6-let),  n.     [<  F.  serpolet,  OF.  ser- 
poullet,  dim.  of  *serpoul  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  serpol  = 
It.  serpello,  serpillo,  <  L.  serpilhim,  serpyllum, 
serpullum,-wi\A  thyme,<  Gr.  epTruX^of  ,wild  thymej 
<  kfyiTEiv,  creep :  see  serpent.]    The  wild  thyme, 
IhymMS  Serpyllmn. 

Pleasant  the  short  slender  grass,  .  .  .  interrupted  .  .  . 
by  little  troops  of  serpolet  running  in  disorder  here  and 
there.  Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Achilles  and  Helena. 

Seipolet-Oll,  a  fragrant  essential  oil  distilled  from  the 
wild  thyme  for  perfumery  use. 

Serpula  (s6r'pu-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  serpere, 
creep,  crawl:  see  serpent.]  1.  ALinnean  (1758) 
genus  of  worms,  subse- 
quently used  with  va- 
rious restrictions,  now 
type  of  the  family  Ser- 
puUdse.  They  are  cephalo- 
branchiate  tubicolous  anne- 
lids, inhabiting  cylindrical 
and  serpentine  or  tortuous 
calcareous  tubes,  often  mass- 
ed together  in  a  confused 
heap,  and  attached  to  rocks, 
shells,  etc. ,  in  the  sea.  These 
tubes  are  so  solid  as  to  re- 
semble the  shells  of  some 
moUusks,  and  are  closed  by 
an  operculum  formed  by  a 
shelly  plate  on  one  of  the  ten- 
tacles. They  are  in  general 
beautifully  colored.  The  larg- 
est are  found  in  tropical  seas. 
2.  [/.  c]  A  worm  of  this  or  some  related  genus ; 
also,  a  tube  or  bunch  of  tubes  of  such  worms ; 
a  serpulian  or  serpulite. 

serpulan  (sfer'pu-lan),  n.  [<  Serpula  +  -an.] 
Same  as  serpuUdn." 

serpulian  (ser-pu'li-an),  n.  [<  Serpula  +  -iam.] 
A  member  of  the  genus  Serpula. 
Serpulidse  (s6r-pii'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Serpula 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  marine  tubicolous  cepha- 
lobranohiate  annelids,  typified  by  the  genus 
Serpula,  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned.  See  outs  under  Protula  and  Serpula. 
serpulidan  (s6r-pu.'li-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Serpu- 
lidse +  -an.]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
family  Serpulidse. 

II.  n.  A  worm  of  this  family. 
serpulite  (s^r'pu-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  Serpula  + 
-ife2.]  A  fossil  ol  the  family  Serpulidse,  or  some 
similar  object;  specifically,  one  of  the  fossils 
upon  which  a  genus  Serpulites  is  founded,  such 
formations  are  tubes,  sometunes  a  foot  long,  occurring  in 
the  Silurian  rocks,  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
worms. 
serpulitic  (ser-pu-lit'ik),  a.  [<  serpulite  +  -ie.] 
Resembling  a  serpulite ;  containing  or  pertain- 
ing to  serpulites. 

serpuloid  (ser'pu-loid),  a.  [<  Serpula  +  -oid.] 
Resembling  the  genus  Serpula;  like  or  likened 
to  the  Serpulidse. 

serrt  (s6r),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  serrer,  close, 
compact,  press  near  together,  lock,  =  Pr.  sar- 
rar,  serrar  =  Sp.  Pg.  cerrar  =  It.  serrare,  <  LL. 
serare,  fasten  with  a  bolt  or  bar,  bolt,  <  L.  sera, 
a  bar:  see  sera.  Hence  serried,  serry.]  To 
crowd,  press,  or  drive  together. 

Let  us,  serred  together,  forcibly  breake  into  the  river, 
and  we  shall  well  enough  ride  through  it. 

Krmttes,  Hist.  Turks  (1603).    (Nares.) 

The  heat  doth  attenuate,  and  .  .  .  doth  send  forth  the 

spirit  and  moister  pau?t  of  a  body ;  and,  upon  that,  the  more 

gross  of  the  tangible  parts  do  contract  and  serre  themselves 

together.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  82. 

serra  (ser'a),  n. ;  pi.  serrx  (-§).  [NL.,<  L.  serra, 
a  saw:  see  serrate.]  In  eool.,  anat.,  and  lot, 
a  saw  or  saw-like  part  or  organ;  a  serrated 
structure  or  formation;  a  set  or  series  of  serra- 
tions; a  serration,  pectination,  or  dentation: 
as,  (a)  the  saw  of  a  saw-fish  (see  out  under  Pm- 
Us),  (J)  the  saw  of  a  saw-fiy  (see  cuts  under 
rose-slug'a,nd  Securifera),  (c)  a  serrate  suture  of 
the  skull  (see  outs  under  cranium  ani parietal). 

serradilla  (ser-a-dil'a),  n.  [Pg.,  dim.  of  ser- 
rfl!(?o,  serrate :  see  serrate.]  A  species  of  bird's- 
foot  clover,  Ornithopus  satimus,  cultivated  in 
Europe  as  a  forage-plant.    Also  serradella. 

Serranidse  (se-ran'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Richard- 
son, 1848),  <  Serramus  +  -ddse.]    A  family  of 
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acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Serramis,  related  to  the  Pereidse  and  by  most 
ichthyologists  united  with  that  family,  and 
containing  about  40  genera  and  300  species  of 
carnivorous  fishes  of  all  warm  seas,  many  of 
them  known  as  groupers,  sea-bass,  rockfish,  etc. 
(a)  By  Sir  John  Eichardson,  the  name  was  applied  in  a 
vague  and  irregular  manner,  but  his  family  included  all 
the  true  Serranidee  of  recent  ichthyologists.  (6)  By  Jor- 
dan and  Gilbert,  the  name  was  applied  to  all  acanthop- 
terygians  with  the  ventral  flns  thoracic  and  perfect,  the 
lower  pharyngeal  bones  separate,  scales  well  developed, 
pectoral  flns  entire,  skull  not  especially  cavernous,  max- 
iUary  not  sloping  under  the  preorbital  for  its  whole 
length,  mouth  nearly  horizontal,  and  anal  fln  rather  short. 
The  family  thus  included  the  Centropomidse  and  Bhypli- 
eidee,  as  well  as  true  Serranidee.  (o)  In  Gill's  system, 
the  name  was  restricted  to  serranoids  with  the  body  ob- 
long and  compressed  and  covered  with  scales,  the  head 
compressed  and  tbe  cranium  normal,  the  supramazil- 
laries  not  retractile  behind  under  the  suborbitals,  the 
spinous  part  of  the  dorsal  fln  about  as  long  as  the  soEt 
or  longer,  and  three  anal  spines  developed.  The  family 
as  thus  restricted  includes  about  300  fishes,  which  chiefly 
inhabit  the  tropical  seas;  but  a  considerable  contingent 
live  in  the  temperate  seas.  It  includes  many  valuable 
food-flshes.  The  jewfish  or  black  sea-bass  is  Stereolepi» 
gigas;  theBtone-h&BaiaPolyprioncemium.  Thegroupers- 
or  garrupas  are  fishes  of  this  family,  of  the  genera  Bpi- 
nephelTis  and  Trisotropis.  Other  notable  genera  are  Promi- 
crops  and  Ihdes.  See  cuts  under  sea-bass,  Serranus,  and 
grouper. 

Serrano  (se-ra'no),  n.  [<  Sp.  (Cuban)  serrano, 
<  NL.  Serranus.]  A  fish,  Serranus  or  Dipleetrum 
fasdculare,  the  squirrel-fish  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  southern  Atlantic  States.  See  squirrel-fish. 

serranoid  (ser'a-noid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Serranus  + 
-oid.]    I.  a.  Resembling  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Serranus;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Serranidse  in 
a  broad  sense. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Serrawidse. 

Serranus  (se-ra'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes,  1828),  <  L.  serra,  a  saw:  see  ser- 
rate.] 1.  The  typical  genus  of  Serranidse;  the 
sea-perches  or  sea-bass.  The  maxillary  is  not  sup- 
plemented with  anoUier  bone,  and  the  lateral  canines  are 
stronger  than  those  in  front.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  the 
Mediterranean  5.  servba.    S.  cabriUa  is  a  British  species. 


Smooth  Serranus  {Serrattus  cabrilla). 

Among  American  species  related  and  by  some  referred  to 
Serra/miSXDAyhe  nowd  Ceni/ropristis  atrarms,  the  black  sea- 
bass  orblackflsh,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  12  inches  long ; 
the  squirrel-fish  or  serrano,  Dipleetrum  fasdculare.  West 
Indies  to  South  Carolina ;  ParaZabrax  elathratus,  the  rock- 
bass  or  oabrilla  of  California,  attaining  a  length  of  18  inches ; 
and  P.  nebulifer,  the  Johnny  Verde  of  the  same  region. 
See  also  cut  under  sea-iass. 

2.  \l.  c.]  A  member  of  this  genus:  as,  the  let- 
tered serranus,  S.  soriba;  the  smooth  serranus,  S. 
edbrilla. 

Serrasalmo  (ser-a-sal'mo),  n.  [NL.  (Lao6p6de, 
1803),  <  L.  serra,  a  saw,  -I-  salmo,  a  salmon.]  A 
genus  of  characinoid  fishes  having  an  adipose 


Piraya  or  Caribe  (Serrasalmo  dentt'culatui). 

fin  like  a  salmon's,  and  the  belly  compressed 
and  armed  vrith  scales  projecting  so  as  to  give 
it  a  saw-like  appearance :  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Serrasalmonimte.  See  piraya. 
SerrasalmoninSB  (ser-a-sal-mo-ni'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Serrasalmolnr-)  -f-  4nse^  A  subfamUy 
of  characinoid  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Ser- 
rasalmo.' They  have  a  compressed  high  body,  with  the 
belly  sharply  compressed  and  the  scales  developed  to  give 
a  serrated  appearance  to  it;  the  branchial  apertures  wide ; 
the  branchial  membrane  deeply  incised,  and  free  below ;  the 
dorsal  fln  elongated,  and  an  adipose  fln.  The  teeth  are  well 
developed  and  mostly  trenchant.  The  species  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  fresh  waters  of  tropicid  South  America. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  most  dreaded  and  carnivorous 
of  fishes.  By  means  of  their  sharp  teeth  they  are  enabled 
to  cut  the  flesh  of  animals  as  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
where  they  are  found  it  is  impossible  for  an  animal  to  go 
into  the  water  without  danger.  They  are  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  blood,  and  congregate  from  considerable  distances 
to  any  spot  where  blood  has  been  spilt.  They  are  best 
known  by  the  name  of  caribe.    Many  species  have  been 


Serrate  Leaf  of  American  Lin- 
den {Tilia  Americana). 


Serrasalmoninse 

described;  Bome  of  which  attain  the  length  of  2  feet,  but 
most  are  much  smaller.  Seejrfroj/a. 
serrate  (ser'at),  a.  [=  Sp.  serrato,  <  L.  serratus, 
saw-shaped,  saw-like  (ef.  serrare,  pp.  serratus, 
saw,  saw  up),  <  serra,  a  saw,  prob.  for  *secra,  < 
secure,  out,  and  thus  akin  to  AS.  saga,  E.  saw, 
from  the  same  root:  see  secant  and  sojoi.] 
Notched  on  the  edge  like  a  saw ;  toothed ;  speoifi- 
ea]ly,in  6o<.,  having  small 
sharp  teeth  along  the 
margin,  pointing  toward 
the  apex:  as,  a  serrate 
leaf.  When  a  serrate  leaf  has 
small  serratures  upon  the  large 
ones,  it  is  said  to  be  d&ubly  ser- 
rate, as  ill  the  elm.  The  word 
is  also  applied  to  a  calyx,  corol- 
la, or  stipule.  A  terrate-cHiate 
leaf  is  one  having  fine  hairs, 
like  the  eyelashes,  on  the  serra- 
tures. A  serratedeTUate  leaf 
has  the  serratures  toothed.  In 
zoology  and  anatomy  serrate  is 
applied  to  very  many  struc- 
tmes  much  unlikeone  another, 
but  having  more  or  fewer  similar  teeth. — Serrate  an- 
tennas, in  entom,,  antennee  whose  joints  are  triangular 
and  compressed,  presenting  a  serrate  outline  on  the  inner 
margin :  sometimes  the  outer  joints  ^asually  three  in  num- 
ber) are  enlarged,  forming  a  serrate  club.   See  cuts  under 

Serricomia  and  eerricam Serrate  palpi,  in  entam., 

palpi  whose  joints  are  flat,  produced,  and  pointed  on  one 
aide.— Serrate  preoperculum,  a  preoperculum  with 
numerous  parallel  denticles  on  its  posterior  border.— Ser- 
rate suture,  one  of  several  kinds  of  cranial  sutures  in 
which  a  large  number  of  small  irregular  teeth  of  the  edge 
of  one  bone  interlock  or  interdigitate  with  similar  teeth 
on  another  bone,  as  in  the  sagittal,  coronal,  and  lambdoidal 
sutures.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  inter- 
frontal  suture,  the  sagittal  being  called  dentate,  and  the 
coronal  Ivmbose,  hut  the  difference  is  slight,  if  any,  and 
holds  for  few  animals  besides  man.  See  cuts  under  era- 
nium  and  parietal, — Serrate  tibise,  in  entmn.,  tibite 
which  have  a  row  of  sharp  teeth  along  the  greater  part 
of  the  outer  edge,  as  in  the  Scolytidse.—  Serrate  ungues, 
in  ent<ym,,  ungues  or  claws  having  a  row  of  sharp  teeth  on 
the  lower  edge.  See  cut/  under  Mordella. 
serrated  (ser'a-ted),o.  l<  serrate +  -ecP. 2  Same 
as  serrate. 
serrati,  n.  Plural  of  serratus. 
serration  (se-ra'shon),  n.     [<  serrate  +  -ion.'] 

1.  The  state  of  heing  serrate;  a  serrated  con- 
dition ;  formation  in  the  shape  of  the  edge  of  a 
saw. 

Far  above,  in  thunder-blue  serraUon,  stand  the  eternal 
edges  of  the  angry  Apennine,  dark  with  rolling  impen- 
dence of  volcanic  cloud.  RiaMn. 

2.  In  zool.,  anat.,  and  hot. :  (a)  A  serra;  a  for- 
mation like  a  saw  in  respect  of  its  teeth;  a 
set  or  series  of  saw-like  teeth.  See  cuts  under 
Priacanthus  and  serraUrostral.  (h)  One  of  a 
set  of  serrate  or  dentate  processes:  as,  one 
of  the  nine  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus 
muscle. 

serratirostral  (ser'a-ti-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  ser- 
ratus, saw-shaped,  +  ros- 
trum, a  bill:  see  rostral.] 
Saw-billed,  as  a  bird ;  hav- 
ing the  cutting  edges  of 
the  bill  serrate,  as  a  saw- 
biU  or  motmot. 

Serratirostres    (ser"|-ti-  '■'''111 

rOS'trez),     n.   pl-       \^\--    SenaBrostral  BHI  of  MonBot 

see    serratirostral.}      in       (^Momatusnaticrerii. 

Blyth's  system  (1849),  a 

superfamjly  of  his  Haleyoides,  consisting  of 

the  single  family  MomoUdie,  the  motmots  or 

saw-bills,  as  distinguished  from  AnguUrostres 

and  Cylindrirostres.    See  also  cut  under  Momo- 

tus. 

serratodenticulate  (ser*a-to-den-tik'u-lat),  a. 
In  entom.,  serrate  with  teett  which  are  them- 
selves denticulate. 

Serratula  (se-rat'u-la),  ».  [JSTL.  (Dillenius, 
1719),  named  in  allusion  to  the  rough,  sharp- 
edged,  and  toothed  leaves ;  <  L.  serrattila,  bet- 
ony,  fem.  of  *serratulus,  dim.  of  serratus,  saw- 
shaped:  see  serrate.]  A  genus  of  composite 
plants  of  the  tribe  Cynaroidex  and  subtribe  Cen- 
taureeee.  It  is  characterized  by  involucral  bracts  with 
the  tip  acute,  awned,  or  prolonged  by  a  narrow  entire 
appendage,  and  destitute  of  any  floral  leavea  beneath, 
and  by  flowers  with  the  anthers  usually  somewhat  tailed, 
and  the  achenes  smooth  and  nearly  cylindrical.  There  are 
about  35  species,  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
central  and  western  Asia.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  bear- 
ing alternate  toothed  or  pinnatifid  leaves  without  spines, 
and  either  green  or  hoary  with  dense  wooL  The  flowers 
are  usually  purple  or  violet,  and  solitary  or  grouped  in 
loose  corymbs.    See  savnsort 

serrature  (ser'a-tur),  n .  [<  NL.  serratura,  a  be- 
ing saw-shaped  "(cf.  L.  serratura,  a  sawing,  < 
serrare,  pp.  serratus,  saw):  see  serrate.]  In 
anat.,  zool.,  and  hot.,  same  as  serration. 

These  are  serrated  on  the  edges ;  but  the  serratures  are 
deeper  and  grosser  than  in  any  of  the  rest.       Woodward. 


[<  L.  serra,  a 


X.  A  serricom  beetle  (an 
elater).  2,  3.  Enlarged  an- 
tennx  of  other  seiTJcorns 
(species  of  Pkylloctrus  and 
of  Pachytieres). 
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serratus  (se-ra'tus),  n. ;  pi.  serrati  {-^).  [NL. 
(sc.  musciilus),  a  serrate  muscle :  see  serrate.] 
In  aTiat,  one  of  several  muscles  of  the  thorax: 
so  named  because  they  arise  by  a  series  of  digi- 
tations  from  successive  ribs,  and  are  thus  ser- 
rate.— Great  serratus.  Same  as  serratus  magnus.-- 
Serratus  magnus,  a  broad  quadrilateral  muscle  occu- 
pying the  side  of  the  chest,  an  important  muscle  of  res- 
piration. It  arises  by  nine  serrations  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  eight  upper  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 
Also  called  great  serratus,  rrmgniserratus,  costoscapularis. 
See  cut  under  musdei.- Serratus  posticus  Inferior,  a 
thin,  flat  muscle  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  beneath 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  Also  called  infraserratus, — Serra- 
tus posticus  superior,  a  thin,  flat  quadrilateral  mus- 
cle on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  beneath  the  rhom- 
boidei.    Also  called  supraserratus. 

serraye  (se-ra'),  n.  [_¥.]  The  reciprocal  pres- 
sure exerted  between  the  component  parts  of 
any  built-up  gun,  assembled  m  any  manner 
whatever,  in  order  to  produce  compression  on 
the  inner  member  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  system.  It  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive term  than  shrinkage. 

serricom  (ser'i-k6rn),  a.  and  n. 
saw,  +  cornu,  horn.]   I,  a. 
Having  serrate  antennse; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ser- 
ricomia. 

II.  n.  A  serricom  bee- 
tle ;  a  member  of  the  Ser- 
ricomia. 

Serricornes  (ser-i-k6r'- 
nez),  n.pl.  [NL. :  see  ser- 
ricom.] The  Serripornia; 
in  Latreille's  system,  the 
third  family  of  pentamer- 
ous  Coleoptera,  divided  into 
Sternoxi,  Malacodermi,  and 
Xylotrogi. 

Serricornia  (ser-i-k8r'ni-a), 
serricom.]  A  tribe  of  pen- 
tamerous  Coleoptera,  having 
the  fourth  and  fifth  tarssil 
joints  not  connate,  the  first 
ventral  segment  visible  for 
its  whole  length,  and  the  an- 
tennse  as  a  rule  serrate,  rare- 
ly clavate  or  capitate.  Among 
leading  families  are  JBuprestidse, 
Elateridai,  Ptinidse,  Cleridee,  and 
Lampyridee.  The  group  is  modi, 
fled  from  Latreille's  Serrieomes. 
See  also  cuts  under  Buprestis,  dick- 
beetle,  and  serricffm. 

serried   (Ser'id),  p.  a.       [See    (Lineshowsnawralsize.) 

serry.]    Crowded;  compacted  in  regular  lines. 

But  now 
Foul  dissipation  follow'd,  and  forced  rout; 
Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  flies. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  vL  699. 

like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 
At  once  lay  levelled  low. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  17. 

Serrifera  (se-rif 'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Westwood, 
1840),  neut.  pi.  of  «eVn/er;  see  serriferous.]  In 
e»<o?».,  a  group  of  hymenopterous  insects:  same 
as  Phytophaga  and  Securifera,  the  saw-flies 
and  horntaUs  {Tenthredinidse  and  XJroeeridse). 

serriferous  (se-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  serrifer,  < 
L.  serra,  a  saw,  +"ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  Having 
a  serra,  or  serrate  part  or  organ;  provided  with 
serration;  serrated. 

serriform  (ser'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  serra,  a  saw,  -t- 
forma,  form.]  In  entom.,  toothed  like  a  saw. 
— Serriform  palpi,  those  palpi  in  which  the  last  joint 
is  securiform  and  the  two  preceding  ones  are  dilated  in- 
ternally, thus  giving  a  serrate  outline  to  the  organ. 

serripalp  (ser'i-palp),  a.  [<  NL.  serripalpus,  < 
L.  serra,  a  saw,  +  NL.  palpus,  q.  v.]  Having 
serrate  palpi;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Serri- 
palxn. 

Serripalpi  (ser-i-pal'pi),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kedten- 
bacher,  1845),  pi.  ot  serripalpus:  see  serripalp.] 
Same  as  Securipalpi. 

serriped  (ser'i-ped),  a.  [<  L.  serra,  a  saw,  -1- 
pes  ("ped-)  =  E.  foot.]  Having  the  feet  serrate, 
or  serrations  on  the  feet,  as  an  insect. 

serrirostrate  (ser-i-rosftrat),  a.  [<  L.  serra,  a 
saw,  +  rostrum,  bill.]  Having  the  bill  ser- 
rated with  tooth-like  processes;  odontorhyn- 
ehous.     See  serratirostral.  \ 

serro-motor  (ser'o-mo-tor),  n.  In  marine  en- 
gines, a  steam  r'eversing-gear  by  which  the 
valve  is  rapidly  brought  into  the  position  of 
front  gear,  back  gear,  or  mid  gear.  The  serro- 
motor  has  a  small  engine-cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  reversing-lever,  the  movement  of  the 
latter  requiring  so  much  power  in  large  n^arine  engines 
as  to  render  the  reversal  by  hand  difficult,  and  too  slow  of 
action  in  a  sudden  emergency. 


Lamiyris  noctillica, 
II  the  Serricomia, 


serum 

serrous  (ser'us),  a.  [<  L.  serra,  a  saw,  +  -o««.] 
Like  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  irregular;  rough. 
[Rare.] 

If  while  they  [bees  and  flies]  hum  we  lay  our  finger  on 
the  back  or  other  parts,  thereupon  will  be  felt  a  urrom  or 
jarring  motion,  like  that  which  happeneth  while  we  blow 
on  the  teeth  of  a  comb  through  paper. 

Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  111.  27. 

serrula  (ser'ij-la),  n, ;  pi.  scrrulie  (-le).  [NL., 
<  L.  serrula,  dim.  of  serra,  a  saw :  see  serra.] 
One  of  the  serrated  appendages  of  the  throat 
of  the  mudfish  (Amia).  The  anterior  one  is 
called  preeserrula ;  the  jjosterior,  postserrula. 
Each  is  paired  and  placed  on  either  side  of  the  copula  or 
isthmus  which  connects  the  shoulder-girdle  with  thehyold 
arch.   Also  called  faJbettum. 

The  serrated  appendages  (serrulx)  of  the  throat  of  Amla. 
B,  0,  Wuder,  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  XXV.  259. 

serrulate  (ser'JJ-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  "serrulatus,  <  L. 
sernda,  dim.  of  serra,  a  saw :  see  serrate.]  Fine- 
ly serrate ;  having  minute  serrations.  See  out 
under  rough-winged. 

serrulated  (ser'9-la-ted),  a.  [<  serrulate  + 
-ed^.]    Same  as  serrulate. 

serrulation  (ser-9-la'shon),  n.  [<  serrulate  -I- 
■4on.]  1.  The  state  of  being  serrulate ;  forma- 
tion of  fine  serration,  minute  notches,  or  slight 
indentations. —  3.  One  of  a  set  of  such  small 
teeth;  a  denticulation. 

serrurerie  (se-rii-rfe-re'),  n.  [F.,  ironwork,  look- 
smithing,  <  serrure,  a  lock,  <  serrer,  lock:  see 
serr.]  &  decorative  art,  ornamental  wrought- 
metal  work. 

serry  (ser'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  serried,  ppr. 
serrying,  [First  and  chiefly  in  the  pp.  or  p.  a. 
serried,  which  is  an  aecom.,  with  pp.  -ed^,  of 
F.  serrS,  close,  compact,  pp.  of  serrer,  close 
firmly  or  compactly  together:  see  serr,  which 
is  the  reg.  form  from  the  F.  infinitive.]  To 
crowd;  press  together.  [Chiefly  in  the  past 
participle.] 

sertanh  sertaynt,  serteynt,  a.  Obsolete  spell- 
ings oi  certain. 

sertest,  adv.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  certes. 

Sertularia  (sfer-ta-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  serta, 
wreaths  or  garlands  of  flowers,<ser- 
ttts,  pp.  of  serere,  plait,  interweave, 
entwine :  see  series.]  A  Linneau 
genus  of  polyps,  corresponding  to 
the  modern  SertularUdse  or  Sertu- 
larida;  the  sea-firs,  with  small  ses- 
sile lateral  hydrothecse,  as  S.  pur- 
mila  or  S.  abieUna. 

sertularian  (s6r-tu-la'ri-an),  a. 
and  n.  [<  NL.  Sertularia  +  -an.] 
I.  a,  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Ser- 
tularia in  a  broad  sense,  or  having 
its  characters.  Also  sertularidan. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  group 
to  which  the  genus  Sertularia  be- 
longs. 

sertularid  (ser'tu-lar-id),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
sertularidan. 

Sertularida  (s6r-tu-lar'i-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Ser- 
tularia +  -ida.]  An  order  or  suborder  of  oa- 
lyptoblastie  hydroid  polyps,  comprising  those 
whose  hydrosoma  (or  entire  organism)  becomes 
fixed  by  an  adherent  base,  called  a  hydrorJdza, 
developed  from  the  end  of  the  coenosarc,  or  the 
common  medium  by  which  the  various  polypites 
constituting  the  compound  animal  are  united. 
These  polypites  are  invanably  defended  by  little  cup-like 
expansions  called  hydrotheea.  The  ccenosarc  generally 
consists  of  a  main  stem  with  many  branches,  and  St  is  so 
plant-like  in  appearance  that  the  common  sertularians 
are  often  mistaken  for  seaweed,  and  are  often  called  sea- 
firs.  The  young  sertularian,  on  escaping  from  the  ovum, 
appears  as  a  free-swimming  ciliated  body,  which  soon  loses 
its  cilia,  fixes  itself,  and  develops  a  coenosarc,  by  budding 
from  which  the  branching  hydrosoma  of  the  perfect  or- 
ganism is  produced. 

sertularidan  (ser-tu-lar'i-dan),  a.  and  n.     [< 
Sertularida  +  -an.]  '  I.  a.  Same  as  sertularian. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sertularida. 

Sertulariidse  (sfer"tu-la-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Sertularia  +  -idx.]  '  A'f  amily  of  sertularian  hy- 
droid polyps  or  ealyptoblastic  Sydromedusse, 
typified  hj  the  genus  Sertularia,  having  sessile 
polypites  in  hydrothecsB  altei'nating  on  either 
side  of  the  finely  branched  polyp-stock,  and 
fixed  gonophores. 

serum  (se'rum),  n.  [=  F.  s^rnm  z=  Sp.  suero  = 
It.  siere,  siero,  <  L.  serum,  whey,  =  Gr.  op6e, 
whey,  <  ■/  sar,  flow:  see  salt^.]  1.  The  thin 
part  of  milk  separated  from  the  curd  and  oil ; 
whey.  Also  oahed  serum  lactis. — 2.  The  clear 
pale-yellow  liquid  which  separates  from  the 
clot  in  coagulation  of  the  blood;  blood-serum. 

— 3.  Any  serous  liquid,  as  chyle  or  lymph Se- 

rum-altwmln,  albumin  of  the  blood,  shnilar  to  but  dis- 


serum 

tinct  from  egg-albumin.— Serum  glOt)Ulln,  the  globulin 
whicli  IB  found  in  the  blood-serum.  Also  called  para- 
glommn  and  seruTtucasein. 

serv.  An  abbreviation  (as)  of  servant;  (6)  in 
phar.,  of  the  Latin  serva,  'keep,  preserve':  (c) 
leap.']  of  Servian. 
servable  (ser'va-bl),  a.  [<  served-  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  bein^  served.  Bailey,  1731. 
servaget  (ser'vaj).  n.  [<  ME.  sewage,  <  OP. 
(and  P.)  servage  (ML.  sermgium)  z=  It.  servag- 
gio;  <  serf,  serf:  see  served  serf.']  Servitude; 
subjection;  service;  speeincally,  the  service  of 
a  lover. 

Servant  in  love  and  lord  in  mariage — 
Thanne  was  he  bothe  in  lordship  and  servaffe. 

Chaucer,  Pranldin'B  Tale,  1.  66. 

Aftre  that  the  Comaynz,  that  weren  in  Servage  in  Egypt, 

f  elten  hem  self  that  thei  weren  of  gret  Power,  thei  chesen 

hem  a  Soudain  amonges  hem.   MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  36. 

aerval  (sfer'val),  n.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg.  Gc.  serval, 
from  a  8.  African  native  name  (?).]  The-dLfriean 
tiger-oat,  Felis  serval.    it  is  long-bodied  and  short- 


Serval  {Ftlis  serval). 

tailed,  without  penciling  of  the  ears,  of  a  tawny  color 
spotted  with  black,  and  about  30  inches  long,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  which  is  10  inches  long  and  ringed.  Also 
called  \mikeaX. 

servaline  (s6r'val-in),  a.  [<  serval  +  -ine^.1 
Resembling  or  related  to  the  serval:  as,  the 
servaline  cat,  Felis  servaTma,  of  western  Airica. 

servandt, «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  servant. 

servant  (s^r'vant),  n.  [<  ME.  servant,  servaunt, 
servawnt,  servand,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  servant,  serv- 
ing, waiting  (as  a  noun,  OP.  servant,  m.,  usu- 
ally sergeantf  etc.,  an  attendant,  servant,  ser- 
vante,  P.  servante,  f.,  a  female  servant),  =  Pr. 
servente,  sirvente  =  Sp.  sirviente  =  Pg.  It.  ser- 
vente,  a  servant,  <  ML.  servien(t-)s,  a  servant, 
retainer,  officer  of  a  court,  sergeant,  appren- 
tice, etc.,  <  L.  sermen{t-)s,  serving,  ppr.  of  ser- 
vire,  serve :  see  served.  Doublet  of  sergeant, 
Serjeant,  servient."]  1.  One  who  serves  or  at- 
tends, whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily;  a 
person  employed  by  another,  and  subject  to  his 
orders;  one  who  exerts  himself  or  herself,  or 
labors,  for  the  benefit  of  a  master  or  an  employ- 
er; an  attendant;  a  subordinate  assistant;  an 
agent.  The  earlier  uses  of  this  word  seem  to  imply  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  lord,  or  master,  and 
the  notion  of  clientage,  the  relation  involved  being  one  in 
no  sense  degrading  to  the  inferior.  In  modern  use  it  de- 
notes specifically  a  domestic  or  menial  helper.  (See  (c\ 
below.)  In  law  a  servant  is  a  person  who,  for  a  consid- 
eration, is  bound  to  render  service  under  the  legal  author- 
ityof  another,  such  other  being  called  the  matter.  Agents 
of  various  kinds  are  sometimes  included  in  the  general 
designation  of  iervants;  but  the  term  agent  impUes  dis- 
cretionary power,  and  responsibility  in  the  mode  of  per- 
forming duty,  such  as  is  not  usually  implied  in  the  term 
servant :  as,  the  uniformed  servants  of  a  railway-company. 
See  masteri,  2. 

Thou  schalt  not  desire  thi  neisboris  feere, 
N e  f alsli  his  seruawnt  from  him  hent. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  105. 
If  I  sent  ouer  see  my  seniantz  to  Bruges, 
Or  in-to  Pruslonde  my  prentys  my  profit  to  wayten. 
To  marchaunden  with  monoye. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Jdii.  392. 

My  leam'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
Prithee,  return.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4.  238. 

Kenatonon  sent  messengers  to  me  with  Pearle,  and 
Okisco  King  of  Weopomeoke,  to  yeelde  bimselte  seruant 
to  the  Queene  of  England. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  91. 

The  flag  to  be  used  by  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  Seraanfa,  .  .  . 
whether  on  shore  or  embarked  in  boats  or  other  vessels, 
is  the  Union  Hag,  with  the  Eoyal  Arms  in  the  centre. 

Foreign  Office  List,  1890,  p.  246. 
Specifically— (a)  A  bondman  or  bondwoman ;  a  slave. 
Remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Deut.  v.  15. 

He  that  is  called  in  the  lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the 
Lord's  freeman.  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 

In  all  India  were  no  seruants,  but  all  freemen. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  452. 

Mrs.  M had  inherited  a  number  of  negroes  from  her 

father's  estate.    It  is  recorded  of  her  that  she  never  al- 
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lowed  any  of  these  servants  to  be  punished  for  any  offence 
whatever. 

S.  D.  Smedes,  Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter,  viii. 
(6)  A  person  hired  for  a  specified  time  to  do  manual  or 
field  labor ;  a  laborer. 

Penalty  of  40.  s.  a  month  for  useing  the  Trade  of  a  Join- 
er or  Carpenter,  not  having  served  a  seven  years  appren- 
ticeship and  been  free  of  the  Company,  except  he  work  as 
a  Servant  or  Journeyman  with  a  Freeman  of  the  Company. 
English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  209. 

Dr.  Plott,  speaking  of  the  Statutes  for  hiring  servants, 
says  that  at  Bloxham  the  carters  stood  with  their  whips 
in  one  place,  and  the  shepherds  with  their  crooks  in 
another.  Hone,  Table-Book,  p.  202. 

(c)  A  person  in  domestic  service;  a  household  or  personal 
attendant;  a  domestic;  a  menial.  An  upper  servant  is 
one  who  has  assistants  under  him  or  her,  as  a  butler,  a 
head  cook,  or  a  head  coachman ;  an  un^d^r  servant  is  one 
who  takes  orders  from  an  upper  one,  as  an  under-nurse, 
a  scullery-maid,  or  a  groom. 

A  servant,  with  this  clause. 
Makes  drudgery  divine ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that,  and  th'  action)  fine. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Elixir. 
Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  162. 
The  servants  [at  a  dinner-party)  are  not  servants,  but 
the  before-mentioned  retail  tradesmen. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xx. 

3.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

The  rich  rnleth  over  the  poor,  and  the  borrower  is  ser- 
vant to  the  lender.  Prov.  xxiL  7. 

3.  One  who  dedicates  himself  to  the  service 
of  another;  one  who  professes  himself  ready 
to  do  thp  will  of  another.    See  phrases  below. 

O  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God.  Ban.  vi.  20. 

Paul,  a,  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Kom.  i.  1. 

4t.  A  professed  lover.  The  correlative  term 
mistress  is  still  in  use. 

If  any  servaunt  durst  or  oghte  aryght 
Upon  his  lady  pitously  compleyne. 
Than  wene  I  that  I  oghte  be  that  wyght. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1345. 
Valentine.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-mor- 
rows. .  .  . 
SUvia.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thousand. 
ShaJc.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii  1. 106. 
Phil.  Peace  to  your  fairest  thoughts,  dearest  mistresB  1 
Are.  Oh,  my  dearest  servant,  1  have  a  war  within  me ! 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iii.  2. 
Where  the  first  question  is  how  soon  you  shall  die?  next, 
if  her  present  eerrant  love  her?  next,  if  she  shall  have  a 
new  servant?  and  how  many?     B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 

Civil  servant.  See  cimi.— Company's  servant,  an 
o£Qcial  attached  to  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.—Elis  or  Her  ]|I,ajest:^'s  Servants,  the  King's  Ser- 
vants, a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  dramatic  profession 
in  Great  Britain,  in  allusion  to  the  names  formerly  given 
to  actors — the  King's  or  His  Majesty's  Servants,  etc. 

This  comoedie  was  first  acted  in  the  yeere  1605  by  the 
King's  Maiesties  Servants. 

Title  page  of  B.  Jonson's  Volpone  (ed.  1616). 

Soon  after  Charles  II.'s  entry  into  London,  two  theatri- 
cal companies  are  known  to  have  been  acting  in  the  capi- 
tal. For  these  companies  patents  were  soon  granted,  un- 
der the  names  of  "the  Duke  (of  Yorkys"  and  "ttie  King's 
Servants."  Fncyc.  Brit.,  VII.  434. 

The  King's  Servants  acted  then,  as  they  do  now,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 

Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  12. 

Proctors'  servant.  Same  as  tvUdog,  3.— Religious 
Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  See  Serrate.— Servant 
of  servants,  one  degraded  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
servitude. 

And  he  [Noah]  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  Gen.  ix.  25. 

Servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  a  title  (latin  servus 
servorum  Dei)  assumed  by  the  popes  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great.— Servant  out  Of  livery  a  servant 
of  a  higher  grade,  as  a  majordomo  or  butler,  who  does  not 
wear  the  livery  of  his  employer.— Servants'  hall,  the 
room  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  servants  in 
common,  in  which  they  take  their  meals  together,  etc. 

Whoever  should  happen  to  overhear  their  character  dis- 
cussed in  their  own  servants'  haU,  must  prepare  to  un- 
dergo the  scalpel  of  some  such  an  anatomist  as  Mr.  Fair- 
service.  Seott,  Rob  Roy,  xxL 

By  the  time  he  had  told  his  tale  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
servants'-hall  or  the  butler's  private  apartment^  he  was 
pretty  perfect  and  consistent.  TAocieraj/, Virginians,  xvi. 
Solomon's  servants,  a  certain  class  of  the  returned  ex- 
iles enumerated  in  Scripture  after  the  Levites  and  the 
Nethinim.  They  were  probably  connected  in  some  infe- 
rior capacity  with  the  temple  service.  Ezra  ii.  55,  58.— 
Your  (humble  or  obedient,  etc.)  servant,  a  phrase  of 
courtesy,  used  especially  in  closing  a  letter,  and  now  pure- 
ly formal.  , . 

Sir,  1  can  nothing  say. 
But  that  I  am  your  most  oiedient  servant. 

Shak.,  All's  WeU,ii.  5.77. 

I'll  make  haste  home  and  prevent  her.  Your  servant, 
sir.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  u.  7. 

They  [the  Blount  family]  are  extremely  your  servants,  or 
else  I  should  not  think  them  my  friends. 

Pope,  To  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

servantt  (sto'vant),  v.  t.    [<  servant,  n.]    1.  To 
subject;  suboriiinate. 
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My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others.     Shak. ,  Cor. ,  v.  2. 89. 

2.  To  furnish  with  one  or  more  servants. 

The  uncles  and  the  nephew  are  now  to  be  double-gercaJit- 
ed  {aiugle-servanted  tliey  were  before),  and  those  servants 
are  to  be  double-armed  when  they  attend  their  masters 
abroad.        Bichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  xxxL    ^Davies.) 

servant-girl  (sfer'vant-gferl),  n.  A  female  ser- 
vant, or  maid-servant. 

servant-maid  (s6r'vant-mad),  n.  A  maid-ser- 
vant. 

servant-man  (ser'vant-man),  n.  A  male  ser- 
vant, or  man-servant. 

servantry  (ser'vant-ri),  n.  [<  servant  +  -vy.] 
Servants  collectively;  a  body  of  servants. 

The  male  servantry  summoned  to  do  homage  by  the 
blast  of  the  cows'  horns. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  n.  206. 

servant's-call  (ser'vants-k41),  n.  A  whistle  or 
small  horn  used  to  call  attendants:  such  a  call 
is  often  found  combined  with  a  table-utensil, 
tobacco-stopper,  or  the  like,  of  manufacture  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 

servantship  (ser'vant-ship),  n.  [<  servant  + 
-ship.]  The  post,  station,  or  relation  of  a  ser- 
vant. 

Usurpation  of  servantship  coincides  necessarily  with 
wrongful  imposition  of  mastership. 

Bentha/m,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi.  43. 

servatoryt,  n.  [<  LL.  servatorium,  conserva- 
tory, magazine  (glossing  (Jr.  fuKaKxiipim,  phy- 
lactery)., <  L.  servare,  keep:  see  serve"^.  Cf. 
conservatwy.]  That  which  preserves,  keeps,  or 
guards.     [Bare.] 

Their  Phylacteries  or  Seruatories,  Defensiues  (so  the 
word  signifieth),  in  Hebrew  Totaphoth,  they  vsed  as  Pre- 
seruatines  [read  -tiues]  or  Remembrancers  of  the  Law,  and 
ware  them  larger  then  other  men. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  141. 

serve^  (serv),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  served,  ppr.  serv- 
ing. [<  ME.  serven,  servien,  serfen,  <.  UP.  (and 
P.)  servir  =  Pr.  servir,  sirvir  =  Sp.  Pg.  servir 
=  It.  servire,  <  L.  servire,  serve;  allied  to  L. 
servus,  a  slave,  servare,  keep,  protect,  <  •/  sar, 
protect,  =  Zend  har,  protect,  haurva,  protecting. 
Prom  the  same  L.  source  (senilis,  servire)  are 
also  nit.  E.  serf,  servant,  sergeant,  deserve,  dis- 
serve, misserve,  subserve,  desert^,  etc.  In  the 
MB.  sense,  'deserve,'  the  word  is  in  part  an 
aphetio  form  of  deserve.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  at- 
tend or  wait  upon ;  act  as  servant  to ;  work  for ; 
be  in  the  employment  of  as  a  slave,  domestic, 
hired  helper,  or  the  like. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  aul ;  and 

he  shall  serve  him  for  ever.  Ex.  xxi.  6. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Mat.  vi.  24. 

I  serve  the  king ; 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 136. 

3.  To  render  spiritual  obedience  and  worship 
to;  conform  to  the  law  and  do  the  will  of. 

And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose 
you  thlB  day  whom  ye  will  serve.  Josh.  xxiv.  15. 

For  ye  seroe  the  Lord  Christ.  CoL  iii.  24. 

For  a  whole  century 
Had  he  been  there. 
Serving  God  in  prayer. 

Iiongfellow,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

3.  To  be  subordinate  or  subservient  to ;  min- 
ister to. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 

That  serveth  not  another's  will. 
^  Sir  H.  Wotton,  The  Happy  Life. 

Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  87. 

4.  To  wait  on  or  attend  in  the  services  of  the 
table  or  at  meals. 

Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and 
serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken.         Luke  x^  8. 
Others,  pamper'd  in  their  shameless  pride. 
Are  servfd  in  plate.  Dryden. 

With  diligence  he'll  serve  us  while  we  dine. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 

5.  To  bring  forward  and  place  or  arrange,  as 
viands  or  food  on  a  table :  often  with  up,  for- 
merly with  forth  or  in. 

Serve  hym  [a  pheasant] /ovrt A;  no  sawse  but  salte. 

Balees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  375. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will 

come  in  to  dinner.  SJiak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  5.  63. 

Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins. 
To  serve  the  hot-and-hot. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

6.  To  administer  the  service  of;  perform  the 
duties  required  for:  as,  a  curate  may  serve  two 
churches. 

In  1823  he  [Keble]  left  Oxford,  ...  to  serve  one  or  two 
small  and  poorly  endowed  curacies. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XIV.  24. 
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7.  To  contribute  or  conduce  to ;  promote. 
They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospell  onelie  serue  Ciuill 

PoUioie.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaater,  p.  82. 

Sir  Modred  .  .  ,  sought 
To  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Sound 
Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  it  into  feuds, 
Serving  his  traitorous  end.   Tennyson,  Guinevere. 
Evil  can  but  serve  the  right, 
Over  all  shall  love  endure. 

Whittier,  Calef  in  Boston. 

8.  To  aid  by  good  offices ;  minister  to  the  wants 
or  well-being  of. 

Por  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep.  Acts  xiii.  36. 

He  would  lose  his  life  to  serve  his  country,  but  would 
not  do  a  base  thing  to  save  it. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  ITations. 
Ifot  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 
Would  serve  his  kiiid  in  deed  and  word. 

Tennyson,  Love  thou  thy  Land. 

9.  To  be  of  use  to  instead  of  sometHng  else : 
with /or;  as,  a  sofa  may  serve  one  for  a  bed. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  ii.  1.  79. 
Not  far  from  the  Castle  is  an  old  unflnlsh'd  Palace  of 
Faccardine's,  serving  however  the  Bassa/or  his  Seraglio. 
JuaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  45. 

10.  To  regulate  one's  conduct  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit,  fashion,  or  demands  of;  com- 
ply with. 

Men  who  think  that  herein  we  serve  the  time,  and  speak 
in  favour  of  the  present  state,  because  thereby  we  either 
hold  or  seek  preferment.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  I.  i.  §  1. 
The  Man  who  spoke. 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 

11.  To  behave  toward;  treat;  requite:  as,  he 
served  me  very  shabbily. 

If  Pisanio 
Have  .  .  .  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  she  is  served 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat.      Sluik.,  Cymbeline,  v.  B.  247. 

12.  To  suffice;  satisfy;  content. 

Less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for  carrying  your  let- 
ter. Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  L  1.  111. 
Nothing  would  serve  them  then  but  riding. 

SirB,  VEAmv^e, 
The  21st  day  we  sent  out  our  Moskito  Strikers  for  Tur- 
tle, who  brought  aboard  enough  to  serve  both  Ships  Com- 
panies. Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 146. 
A  polite  country  squire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows  in 
half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  119. 

Never  let  me  hear  you  utter  any  thing  like  a  sentiment ; 

I  have  had  enough  of  them  to  serve  me  therestof  my  life. 

STteridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

13.  To  be  of  use  or  service  to;  answer  the  re- 
quirements of ;  avail. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  8. 
Sir,  you  have  now  at  length  this  question  for  the  time, 
and,  as  my  memory  would  best  serve  me  in  such  a  copious 
and  vast  theme,  fully  handl'd. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  IL 

14t.  To  be  a  professed  lover  of ;  be  a  suitor  to. 
Syn  I  have  trouthe  hire  hight 
I  wol  nat  ben  untrewe  for  no  wight, 
But  as  hire  man  I  wol  ay  lyve  and  sterve. 
And  nevere  noon  other  creature  serve. 

Chaiicer,  Troilns,  iv.  448. 

15.  To  handle;  manipulate;  work;  manage: 
as,  the  guns  were  well  served. 

But  the  garrison  of  Sumter,  being  destitute  of  the  proper 
accessories,  could  only  serve  a  small  number  of  guns,  and 
was  already  suffering  from  want  of  provisions. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  1. 138. 

16.  Naut,  to  bind  or  wind  tightly  with  small 
cord,  generally  spun-yam  or  marline :  as,  to 
serve  a  backstay. — 17.  In  law,  to  deliver  or 
send  to;  present  to  in  due  form;  communicate 
by  delivery  or  by  reading,  according  to  differ- 
ent methods  prescribed  by  difEerent  laws :  often 
with  on  or  upon  before  the  person:  as,  to  serve 
a  notice  upon  a  tenant. 

They  required  that  no  bookseller  should  be  allowed  to 
unpack  a  box  of  books  without  notice  and  a  catalogue 
served  upon  a  judge.  ■   Brougham. 

18.  To  supply;  furnish:  usually  said  of  regu- 
lar and  continuous  supply:  as,  a  newsman 
serves  families  with  papers;  a  reservoir  serves 
a,  town  with  water. 

The  watir  cometh  all  by  condite,  in  grett  plente,  ifrom 
Ebrom  and  Bedelem,  which  oondites  serve  all  the  Citee 
in  every  place.     TorTdngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  38. 

And,  although  the  sea  be  so  deep  between  it  [the  tower] 
and  the  shore  that  a  ship  may  saU  through,  yet  is  it  served 
with  fresh  water.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  30. 

19.  To  earn.  SalUweU.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 20. 
To  copulate  with;  cover:  used  of  male  ani- 
mals, as  stallions,  jacks,  or  bulls,  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes  at  a  price. — 21.  To  deliver,  as  a 
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ball,  in  the  manner  of  the  first  player  in  tennis 
or  lawn-tennis,  or  the  pitcher  in  base-ball:  as, 
he  served  a  swift  ball. — 22t.  To  deserve. 

Haf  I  prys  wonnen  ? 

Haue  I  thryuandely  thonk  [thanks]  thurs  my  craft  served  f 

Sir  Gawayne  and  fhe  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1380. 

I  gyfe  the  grace  and  graunt^  thof e  thou  hafe  gref e  servedel 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2591. 

To  serve  a  cable  (naut.).  See  cable.— Ho  serve  a 
hawk,  in  falconry,  to  drive  out  a  quarry  which  has  taken 
refuge  or  concealed  itself.— To  serve  an  apprentice- 
Shlp,  to  perform  ^he  service  or  fulfil  the  legal  condi- 
tions of  an  apprentice.— To  serve  an  attachment  or 
writ  of  attaclunent,  in  law,  to  levy  such  a  writ  on 
the  person  or  goods  by  seizure, — To  serve  an  execu- 
tion, to  levy  an  execution  on  the  person,  goods,  or  lands 
by  seizure.— To  serve  an  office,  to  discharge  the  duties 
incident  to  an  office.— To  serve  a  person  heir  to  a 
property,  in  Scots  law,  to  take  the  necessary  legal  steps 
for  putting  him  in  possession.  See  service  qf  an  heir,  under 
servicei.—To  serve  a  process  or  writ,  to  communicate 
a  process  or  writ  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  as 
by  delivering  or  reading  it  to  him,  or  by  leaving  it  at  his 
place  of  residence  or  business,  as  the  law  may  direct. 
The  person  is  said  to  be  served  with  the  process  or  writ. 
— To  serve  a  sentence,  to  undergo  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  a  judicial  sentence :  as,  to  serve  a  sentence  of 
eighteen  months'  hard  labor.— To  serve  a  turn,  one's 
tarn,  or  the  turn.  See  turn.— To  serve  one  a  trick, 
to  play  a  trick  upon  one. 

Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains 
ta'en  out.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  B.  6. 

To  serve  one  out,  to  punish  or  take  revenge  on  one ; 
make  an  example  of  one. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  boasted  he  had 
served  his  country  for  twenty  years.  Served  his  country ! 
He  should  have  said  served  tier  out ! 

Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  xli.  26. 
To  serve  one  right,  to  treat  one  as  he  deserves:  often 
used  inteijectionally. 

Webb  dated  all  his  Grace's  misfortunes  from  Wynen- 
dall,  and  vowed  that  Fate  served  the  traitor  right. 

Thaekeray,  Henry  Esmond,  iii.  5. 

Workhouse  funeral' — serve  him,  right! 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlii. 
To  serve  one's  self  of,  to  avail  one's  self  of;  use.  [A 
Gallicism.] 

If  they  elevate  themselves,  it  is  only  to  fall  from  a  higher 
place,  because  they  serve  themselves  of  other  men's  wings, 
neither  understanding  their  use  nor  their  virtue. 

Dryden,  Obs.  on  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
To  serve  one's  time,  to  complete  one's  apprenticeship. 

At  first  there  was  a  very  general  desire  to  reestablish 
the  apprentice  system  of  the  middle  ages.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  were  still  strong.  The  lad  must  serve 
his  £jm£~that  is,  be  legally  bound  to  remain  with  his 
master  for  a  term  of  four  or  five  years. 

The  Century,  XXSVII.  402. 

To  serve  one  (with)  the  same  sauce.  See  sauce.- To 
serve  out,  to  deal  out  or  distribute  in  portions :  as,  to 
serve  out  ammunition  to  soldiers ;  to  serve  out  grog  to  sail- 
ors.— To  serve  the  purpose  of,  to  take  the  place  of  in 
use ;  do  the  work  of ;  serve  for ;  as,  a  bent  pin  served  the 
purpose  of  a  fif^-hook. — To  serve  the  vent,  in  gun.,  to 
stop  the  vent  of  a  gnu  while  it  is  being  sponged. — To 
serve  time,  to  undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  under-world,  with  the  police  and  detective  forces 
practically  in  its  interest,  holds  in  rigorous  bondage  ev- 
ery unfortunate  or  miscreant  who  has  once  served  time. 

Science,  Yin.  287. 
=Sjm.  1.  To  labor  for,  attend,  aid,  assist,  help. —  7.  To 
advance,  forward,  benefit. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or  act  as  a  servant  or 
attendant;  be  employed  in  services  or  minis- 
trations for  another:  formerly  with  to. 
Blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man.     Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  1. 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 187. 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Milton,  Sonnet  on  his  Blindness. 
When  a  man  can  say  I  serve — to  the  whole  extent  of 
my  being  I  apply  my  faculty  to  the  service  of  mankind  in 
my  especial  place — he  therein  sees  and  shows  a  reason 
for  his  being  in  the  world,  and  is  not  a  moth  or  incum- 
brance in  it.  Mmirson,  Fortune  of  the  B«public. 
Specifically —(a)  To  perform  domestic  offices  for  another ; 
wait  upon  one  as  a  servant. 

For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he 
that  serveth?  .  .  .  but  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth. 

Luke  xxii.  27. 
And  now,  Mrs.  Cook,  I  proceed  to  give  you  my  instruc- 
tions, .  .  .  whether  you  serve  in  town  or  country. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Cook). 
(b)  To  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  or  employment ; 
do  duty  in  any  capacity  under  authorify,  especiaUy  as  a 
soldier  or  seaman. 
Under  what  captain  serve  you  ?    Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 95. 
Leontius,  you  and  I  have  serv'd  together. 
And  run  through  many  a  fortune  with  our  swords. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant^  iii.  7. 

His  talk  is  all  of  war  and  pleasure,  and  he  longs  to  serve 

In  the  next  campaign.      Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  ii.  6. 

"Hashe  served  in  the  army?"  "Yes— no — not,  strictly 

speaking,  served ;  but  he  has  been  .  .  .  trained  to  arms." 

Scott,  E«b  Boy,  x. 
Is  na'  this  Hester,  as  serves  in  Foster's  shop? 

Mrs.  GaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  viL 
Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 
Full  sailor.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
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(c)  To  be  in  subjection  or  servitude. 
And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 

with  rigour ;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage.  Ex.  L  13. 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  t  263. 

(d)  Eecles.,  to  act  as  server  at  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist.    See  server,  1  (a). 
"  Canstow  seruen,"  he  seide, "  other  syngen  in  a  churche 7  " 

Piers  Plmmnan  (C),  vi.  12. 

2.  To  answer  the  purpose ;  accomplish  the  end ; 
avail;  be  sufficient;  suflce:  often  followed  by 
a  present  infinitive  of  purpose. 

Bom.  Courage,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 
Mer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
church-door  ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 101. 

For  they  say  The  Riches  of  the  Church  are  to  serve  as 

Anchors  in  Time  of  a  Storm.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  61. 

The  Indians  make  use  of  no  more  Land  than  serves  to 

maintain  their  Families  in  Maiz  and  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  n.  ii.  119. 
Learning  itself,  received  into  a  mind 
By  nature  weak,  or  viciously  inclin'd. 
Serves  but  to  lead  philosophers  astray. 

Coivper,  Progress  of  Error,  L  433. 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife! 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  24. 

3.  To  suit;  be  convenient;  be  favorable:  said 
especially  of  a  favoring  wind  or  current. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  fiood,  leads  on  to  fortune :  .  .  . 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3.  223. 

His  Ships  were  readie,  but  the  wind  serv'd  not  for  many 

days.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

The  tide  serving  at  half-past  two,  we  got  clear  of  the 

docks  at  that  hour.   W.  C.  BusseU,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  iL 

The  sportsman,  narrating  his  feats  when  opportunity 

serves,  keeps  such  spoils  of  the  chase  as  he  conveniently 

can.  H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  SocioL,  §  349. 

4t.  To  be  a  professed  lover  or  suitor. 
Gode  godely  [Cryseyde],  to  whom  serve  I  and  laboure 
As  I  best  can.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  L  458. 

5.  To  deliver  or  bat  the  ball,  as  done  by  the 
player  who  leads  off  in  tennis  or  lawn-tennis. 
serve!  (s6rv),  n.  [<  served,  v.^  In  tennis  or 
lawn^tennis :  (a)  The  act  of  the  first  player  in 
striking  the  ball,  or  the  style  in  which  the  ball 
is  then  delivered:  asj  a  good  serve.  (6)  The 
ri^ht  of  hitting  or  delivering  the  ball  first:  as, 
it  is  my  serve. 

He  lost  his  serve,  and  the  next  game  as  well,  and  before 
five  minutes  had  passed  he  was  two  games  to  the  bad  in 
the  last  set.  St.  Nicholas,  XTIL  920. 

serve^t  (s6rv),  n.  [<  ME.  serve;  appar.  <  OF. 
*sorbe,  F.  sorbe  =  Sp.  sorha,  serba  =  Pg.  sorva 
=  It.  sorba,  f.,  service-berry,  sorho,  m.,  service- 
tree,  <  L.  sorbws,  f.,  the  service-tree,  sorbum, 
neut.,  its  fruit:  see  sorb,  and  ef.  service^.']  1. 
The  service-tree. 

He  may  ont  graffe  atte  Marche  in  thorn  and  serve. 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  service-tree. 

Crato  .  .  .  utterly  forbids  all  manor  of  fruits,  as  peares, 
apples,  plumms,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlers, 
serves,  &c.  Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  69. 

serveet,  n.    [ME.,  <  OE.  *servie,  serve,  service, 
<servir,  serve:  see  ser»ei.]    Service. 
And  make  joure  selfe  sogettys  to  be 
To  hem  that  owyn  gow  servee. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  8.    (Hattiwell.) 

server  (ser'v6r),  n.  [<  ME.  server;  <  served  + 
-eri.]     1.  One  who  serves. 

So  are  ye  image-seroers  — that  is,  idolaters. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  52. 
Specifically- (a)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches,  an  attendant  on  the  priest  at  a  low  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  who  helps  the  priest  to  vest  and  unvest, 
arranges  the  service-book,  lights  and  extinguishes  the  al- 
tar-lights, places  the  elements  and  cruets  on  the  credence 
and  brings  them  to  the  priest  at  the  offertory,  brings  the 
priest  the  basin  and  towel  and  pours  the  water  at  the 
lavabo,  pours  out  the  ablutions  of  wine  and  water,  and 
ministers  in  other  ways.    The  server  is  usually  a  boy  or 
other  layman,  and  represents,  as  far  as  a  layman  can,  the 
priest's  assistants  and  the  choir  at  a  high  celebration.  (i>) 
One  who  serves  up  a  meal,  or  sets  the  dishes  on  l^ble. 
Byfore  the  cours  tho  stuarde  comes  then. 
The  seruer  hit  next  of  alle  kyn"men 
Mays  way.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  316. 

The  medieval  baron  removed  from  one  to  another  of  his 
castles  with  a  train  of  servants  and  baggage,  his  chaplains 
and  accountants,  steward  and  carvers,  servers,  cupbearers, 
clerks,  squires,  yeomen,  grooms  and  pages,  chamberlain, 
treasurer,  and  even  chancellor. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  473. 
(c)  In  the  game  of  tennis  or  of  lawn-tennis,  the  player  who 
serves  or  strikes  the  ball  first.    See  laum-tennis. 

The  game  begins  by  serving  the  ball  upon  the  left  wall 
of  the  Hazard  Court  (which  the  server  faces). 

Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  105. 

2.  That  which  serves  or  is  used  in  serving. 
Specifically- (o)  A  salver  or  small  tray.   (6)  A  utensil  for 
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diBtributing  articles  of  food  at  the  table,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  Implement,  such  as  spoon  or  fork :  as,  an  oyster- 
lerver;  an  asparagus-serocr.    (ct)  A  conduit. 

They  .  .  .  derived  rilles  and  aervers  of  water  Into  every 
street.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  248.    (Davies.) 

Servetian  (s6r-ve'shan),  n.  [<  Sei-vetus  (see 
def.)  +  -jore.]  A  follower  of  Servetus  (died 
1553),  who  maintained  substantially  the  views 
regarding  the  nature  of  Christ  afterward  known 
as  Socinianism.     [Rare.] 

serviableti  (X-  B^rae  a,s  serviceable.  Cath.Ang., 
p.  331.  ' 

Servian  (s6r'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Servia  (P. 
Servie  =  G.  SerHien  =  Euss.  SerUya;  <  E.  Serb 
=  F.  Serbe  =  G.  Serbe  =  liuss.  Serbu,  <  Serv. 
Srb,  a  Servian)  +  -ian.'\  I.  a.  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  Servia,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situ- 
ated south  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  former- 
ly subject  to  Turkey;  pertaining  to  the  Ser- 
vians or  to  their  language. 

II.  n,.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Servia ; 
a  member  of  a  branch  of  the  Slavic  race  dwell- 
ing in  Servia:  the  term  is  applied  by  extension 
to  inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Monte- 
negro, Croatia,  etc.,  allied  in  race  and  language 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Servia. — 2.  A  Slavic  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  etc.  The  dialect 
spoken  in  Croatia  is  often  called  Croatian,  Serman  being 
restricted  to  the  other  dialects ;  the  whole  group  of  dia- 
lects is  sometimes  called  Serbo-Croatian.  Abbreviated 
Sen). 

Also  Serbian. 
service^  (s6r'vis),  n.   [Early  mod.  B.  (and  dial.) 
also  sarvice;  <  ME.  service,  servyce,  servise,  ser- 
vyse,  <  OF.  servise,  service,  F.  service  =  Pr.  ser- 
visi  =  Sp.  servicio  =  Pg.  servigo  =  It.  servieio,  < 
L.  servitium,  ML.  also  servidv/m,  service,  servi- 
tude, <  serwre,  serve :  see  ser^ei.]     1.  The  act 
of  serving,  or  attendance,  in  any  sense;  the 
rendering  of  duty  to  another;  obedience;  the 
performance  of  any  office  or  labor  for  another. 
As  glad,  as  humble,  as  bisy  in  senryse. 
And  eek  in  love,  as  she  was  wont  to  b^ 
Was  she  to  him  in  every  maner  wyse. 

Chcmcer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1  649. 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 

Sha^.,  E.  John,  T.  1.  23. 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best, 
Cares  not  for  sermce,  or  but  serves  when  preas'd. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  86. 
Should  this  first  master  claim 
His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to  ?  him 
Who  thrust  him  out^  or  him  who  saved  his  life? 

Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  iv. 

Specifically — 2.  Spiritual  obedience,  rever- 
ence, and  love. 

Present  your  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  accepta- 
ble unto  6od,  which  is  your  reasonable  service. 

Kom.  xii.  1. 

God  requires  no  man's  service  upon  hard  and  unreason- 
able terms.  Tillotson,  Sermons. 

3.  The  duty  which  a  tenant  owes  to  a  lord  for 
his  fee :  thus,  personal  service  consists  in  hom- 
age and  fealty,  etc. ;  annual  service  in  rent,  suit 
to  the  court  of  the  lord,  etc. ;  accidental  services 
in  heriots,  reliefs,  etc. — 4.  Place  or  position  of 
a  servant ;  employment  as  a  servant ;  state  of 
being  or  acting  as  a  servant;  menial  employ 
or  capacity:  as,  to  be  out  of  service. 

To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  sermce,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 156. 

To  the  judge's  house  shee  did  enquire. 

And  there  shee  did  a  service  get. 

The  Merchant's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  335). 

Answer  that  ...  a  poor  servant  is  not  to  be  blamed  if 

he  strives  to  better  himself ;  that  sermce  Is  no  inheritance. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

5.  Labor  performed  for  another;  assistance 
rendered;  obligation  conferred;  duty  done  or 
required;  ofSce. 

As  thou  lovest  me,  Oamillo,  wipe  not  out  the  rest  of  thy 
services  by  leaving  me  now ;  the  need  I  have  of  thee  thine 
own  goodness  hath  made.  Shah,  W.  T.,  iv.  2.  12. 

He  [Temple]  did  not  betray  or  oppress  his  country :  nay, 
he  rendered  considerable  services  to  her. 

Macavlay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

6.  Duty  performed  in,  or  appropriate  to,  any 
office  or  charge ;  official  function :  as,  the  diplo- 
matic service;  the  consular  service;  hence,  spe- 
cifically, military  or  naval  duty;  performance 
of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  sailor;  formerly, 
a  bold  and  daring  performance  of  such  duties ; 
also,  the  army  or  navy  as  a  profession. 

At  this  day,  that  Vocation  [the  esquire's]  is  grownetobe 
the  first  degree  of  gentry,  taken  out  of  the  sermce  in  the 
warrs,  from  whence  all  the  other  degrees  of  nobility  are 
borowed.    Boolie  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  ejctra  ser.),  i.  38. 

He  'waylays  the  reports  of  services,  and  cons  them  with- 
out book,  damning  himself  he  came  new  from  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Pref. 
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The  best  room  in  the  dilapidated  house  was  put  at  the 
service  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  impress  service. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxiiL 

Men  in  professions  of  any  kind,  except  the  two  sermces, 
could  only  belong  to  society  by  right  of  birth  and  family 
connections.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Tears  Ago,  p.  86. 

7.  A  useful  office ;  an  advantage  conferred  or 
brought  about;  benefit  or  good  performed,  done, 
or  caused;  use;  employment. 

He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for 
the  serviee  of  man.  Ps.  civ.  14. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 't. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  339. 
All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses  of 
honour ;  some  be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean  services,  yet 
profitable.  Speiman. 

Tell  Boderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  naught, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  wait  me  to  yon  mountain  side. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  37. 

8.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent:  as, 
my  service  to  you,  sir. 

Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty. 

Shak.,  Hen.  vm.,  iii.  1. 179. 

Pray,  give  my  semce  to  .  .  .  all  my  friends  and  acquain- 
tance in  general  who  do  ask  after  me. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  87. 

9.  Sxiit  as  a  lover;  professed  love.    [Archaic] 

Wel  I  woot  my  servyce  is  in  vayn. 
My  gerdoun  Is  but  brestyng  of  myn  herte. 

Chaucer,  Eranklin's  Tale,  1.  244. 
Has  Arthur  spoken  aught?  or  would  yourself, 
Wow  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir, 
Henceforth  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord? 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

10.  Public  religious  worship  and  instruction 
conducted  according  to  the  forms  or  methods 
prescribed  by  ecclesiastical  law,  precept,  or 
custom  in  any  given  communion:  as,  the  ser- 
vices for  the  following  week  are,  etc. 

The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine  seirvice 
broken  off.  Watts. 

1 1 .  A  liturgical  form  prescribed  for  public  wor- 
ship; also,  a  form  prescribed  for  public  wor- 
ship or  ceremonial  of  some  special  character; 
an  office :  as,  the  marriage  service. 

Ther  was  also  a  Ifonne,  a  Prioresse,  .  ,  , 
Ful  wel  she  song  the  service  divyne. 

Chmuser,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  \.  122. 
The  next  daye,  Fryday,  we  went  to  Mounte  Syon  to 
masse,  and  there  sayde  our  seruyce. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  35. 

On  Days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving,  .  .  .  the  Min- 
ister may  appoint  such  Psalms  as  he  shall  think  fit,  .  .  . 
unless  any  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Authority  in  a  Service  set  out  for  the  Occasion. 

Boole  of  Common  Prayer. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 

To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her 

As  to  peace-parted  souls.   Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  259. 

12.  A  full  set  of  musical  settings  of  the  con- 
gregational or  choral  canticles,  chants,  etc.,  of 
a  liturgy,  especially  of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  it 
does  not  include  metrical  hymns  or  special  anthems.  The 
lull  list  of  parts  for  the  Anglican  morning  prayer,  commu- 
nion office,  and  evening  prayer  includes  the  Venite,  Te 
Deum,  Benedicite,  Benedictus  (Dominus),  Jubilate,  Kyrie, 
Nicene  Creed,  Sanctus,  Agnus,  Benedictus  (qui  venit), 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Magnificat,  Cantate,  Nunc  Dimittis, 
and  Deus  Misereatur ;  but  all  ol  these  are  not  usually  con- 
tained in  any  one  service. 

13.  Things  required  for  use ;  furniture.  Espe- 
cially—(a)  A  set  of  things  required  for  table  use:  as,  a 
dinner-semce;  a  *erj;ice  of  plate. 

A  dinnerparty  [was]  given  by  a  certain  noble  lord,  at 
which  the  whole  service  was  of  silver,  a  silver  hot-water 
dish  being  placed  under  every  plate. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  120. 

(6)  An  assortment  of  table-linen. 

14.  That  which  is  served,  (a)  A  coarse  served  up 
at  table. 

Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  ser- 
vice, two  dishes,  but  to  one  table ;  that 's  the  end. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3.  25. 

Service  is  ready  to  go  up,  man ;  you  must  slip  on  your 
coat,  and  come  in ;  we  lack  waiters  pitifully. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  1. 1. 

The  entertainment  is  of  a  pretty  substantial  kind.  Be- 
sides tea,  there  is  a  service  of  cheese,  of  bacon  and  beef 
fried,  etc.  Jamieson,  Diet,  (under  rocUng). 

(b)  The  portion  served  to  an  individual ;  an  allowance  of 
food  or  drink. 

And  whanne  thou  seest  afore  thee  thi  seruice. 
Be  not  to  hasti  upon  breed  to  bite. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 

The  women,  having  eaten,  drank,  and  gossiped  sufficient- 
ly, were  each  presented  with  "a  Servuse  of  Sweetmeats, 
which  every  Gossip  carried  away  in  her  Handkerchief. 
J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  ol  Queen  Anne,  I.  6. 
With  farthing  candles,  chandeliers  of  tin, 
AdA  services  of  water,  rum,  and  gin. 

Chatterton,  Kew  Gardens. 

I'll  spread  your  service  by  the  door, 
That  when  you  eat  you  may  behold 
The  knights  at  play  where  the  bowls  are  rolled. 

B.  E.  Stoddard,  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree. 
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15.  In  law.  See  service  of  a  writ,  etc.,  below, 
and  serve,  is.  t.,  17. — 16.  In  lawn-tennis,  that 
striking  of  the  ball  with  the  racket  which 
commences  a  turn  of  play;  also,  the  ball  thus 
struck:  as,  he  made  a  swift  service. — 17.  The 
small  cordage  wound  round  a  rope  in  serving. 
Also  sensing. — 18.  That  which  is  supplied  or 
furnished;  the  act  or  means  of  supplying  some- 
thing which  is  in  general  demand,  or  of  furnish- 
ing specific  accommodation :  said  of  transpor- 
tation: as,  railway  or  mail  service;  cab  service: 
also  of  the  distribution  of  water  and  light :  as, 
electrie-light  service. 

A  short  squat  omnibus, .  .  .  which  was  then  the  daily 
service  between  Cloisterham  and  external  mankind. 

Dickens,  Edwin  Drood,  vL 
19.  A  service-pipe. 

I  had  taken  up  about  a  dozen  servkes  when  I  approached 

one  that  had  been  only  a  comparatively  short  time  in  duty. 

Set.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  9100. 

Active  service.  See  acHve.—  At  one's  service,  placed 
at  one's  disposal ;  free  for  one  to  use  or  enjoy. — At  your 
service,  ready  to  serve  you :  a  phrase  of  civility. 

I  am,  sir,  a  practitioner  in  panegyric,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  a  professor  of  the  art  of  pufliug,  at  your  service  — 
or  anybody  else's.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  L  2. 

Breakfast-service,  a  set  of  utensils  required  for  the 
breakla£t-table.  Compare  dinner-service. — Burial,  cho- 
ral, church,  civil  service.  See  the  qualifying  words.— 
Civil-aervlce  reform.  See  re/orm.— Claim  in  a  ser- 
vice. See  ctoimi.— Constructive  servioe.  &eepers<m- 
al  service  (a),  under  persmud.—  Covenanted  civil  ser- 
vice. See  cisiZ.— Dessert-service.  See  dessert.— Din- 
ner-service, a  set  of  dishes,  plates,  and  other  table-uten- 
sils, usually  of  porcelain  or  of  fine  earthenware,  sometimes 
of  plate,  etc.,  intended  for  use  at  the  dinner- table.  It  may 
include  what  is  needed  for  all  the  courses  of  an  elaborate 
dinner,  but  more  generally  excludes  the  dessert-service, 
and  also  the  silverware,  knives,  etc. —  Divine  service. 
See  dimn£.— Dry  service.  See  dry  mass,  under  Tnossl. — 
Free  services.  See/ree.— Full  service,  (a)  A  setting  of 
the  musical  parts  of  a  church  service  for  a  chorus,  without 
solos.  Compare /liZ^fflTiiAem,  under  a7i</iem.  (6)  A  service 
in  which  music  is  used  as  much  as  possible.—  General 
service.  See  service  of  an  heir,  below.— Harlequin, 
heriot,  honorary,  life-saving  service.  See  the  quali- 
fying words. — Lunch-service,  a  set  of  the  utensils  re- 
quired lor  the  lunch-table.— Merchant,  personal  ser- 
vice. See  the  adjectives.— Plain  service,  in  Anglican 
usage,  an  office  which  is  simply  read,  sung  on  one  note,  or 
pronounced  without  any  musical  or  choral  accompani- 
ment-Predial services.  See  predfoZ.- Preventive 
service.  Seeceusi-^Mord.- RealserviceB.  Sameasjpre- 
dial  serroces.- Kevenue-cutter  service.  See  reverme.— 
Secret  service.  See  secret.— Service  of  an  heir,  in  Scots 
law,  a  proceeding  belore  a  jury  lor  ascertaining  and  deter- 
mining the  heir  ol  a  person  deceased.  It  is  either  general 
or  special.  A  general  service  determines  generally  who  is 
heir  ol  another ;  a  special  sermce  ascertains  who  is  heir  to 
him  in  respect  of  particular  lands,  etc. — Service  Of  a 
writ,  process,  etc.,  in  law,  the  communication  of  it  to 
the  person  concerned  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  as 
by  delivering  it  to  him,  or  by  reading  it  to  him,  or  by  leav- 
ing an  attested  copy  with  him.— Service  of  the  Horn. 
Same  as  eormige,  1.— Service  paste.  See  ^wistei.— Sub- 
stituted service,  or  service  by  substitution,  a  mode 
of  serving  a  process  upon  a  defendant  by  posting  it  up  in 
some  conspicuous  or  public  place,  or  delivering  it  to  a 
neighboring  person,  or  both :  allowed  when  entrance  to 
his  dwelling  cannot  be  effected.  The  phrase  is  also  ap- 
plied to  publication  and  mailing  when  allowed  (as  in  some 
cases  of  absence,  etc.)  as  substitutes  for  personal  service. 
— Table-service,  a  set  ol  utensils  lor  the  table,  ol  any 
one  kind  or  material :  as,  a  cut-glass  table-service,  a  silver 
table-service,  etc.,  in  any  case  including  the  articles  com- 
monly made  ol  the  material  in  question  or  required  lor  the 
purpose  in  question.- Tenure  by  divine  service.  See 
divine.— Taree  hours'  service.  See  hour.— "lo  have 
seen  service,  (a)  To  have  been  in  active  military  or  na- 
val service ;  to  have  made  campaigns.  (B)  Figuratively, 
to  have  been  put  to  hai'd  use  or  wear. 

If  this  be  a  horseman's  coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  ser- 
vice. Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  71. 

Uncovenanted  civil  service.  See  citai.— Yeoman's 
service.  See  yeonmn. 
service^  (ser'vis),  «.  [An  extended  form  of 
served,  due  to  some  confusion  with  service^ :  see 
served.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do,  as  some 
have  supposed,  with  L.cermsJa,beer.]  1.  Same 
as  service-tree. — 2.  The  fruit  of  the  service-tree. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  ol  yellow  and  carnation ; 
in  his  lelt  hand  a  basket  ol  services,  medlars,  and  other 
Iruits  that  ripen  late.  Peaeha/m. 

serviceability  (sar''Vi-sa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  service- 
able +  -ity  (see  -biUty).'\  Same  as  servicedble- 
ness.     [Recent.] 

There  are  adjustments  by  which  serviceability  .  .  .  has 
power  still  lurther  to  improve  all  adaptations  by  some  pro- 
cess ol  self-edification.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  73. 

serviceable  (ser'vi-sa-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  servisable, 
servioyable,  servysiabylle,  <  OF.  servisable,  <  ML. 
servidabilis,  serving,  <  L.  servitimm,  ML.  also 
servicium,  service:  see  service^  and  -able.']  1. 
Disijosed  to  be  of  service ;  willing ;  diligent ;  at- 
tentive. 

Curteys  he  was,  lowely  and  servysoMe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  99. 
The  servants  [were]  not  so  many  in  number  as  cleanly  in 
apparel  and  serviceable  in  behaviour. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 


serviceable 

And  Enid  .  ,  .  boil'd  the  flesh  and  spread  the  board, 

And  stood  behind  and  waited  on  the  ttiree ; 

And,  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceablef 

Geraint  had  ionging  in  him  evermore 

To  stoop  and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb 

That  crossed  the  trencher.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2t.  Connected  with  service ;  proffering  service. 
There  is  an  inward  reasonable,  and  there  is  a  solemn 
outward  serviceable  worship  belonging  unto  God. 

Uooketj  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  4. 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harness'd  Angels  sil^  in  order  semiceable. 

iiaton,  Nativity,  1.  244. 

3.  Capable  of  rendering  useful  service;  pro- 
moting happiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any 
good;  useful;  beneficial;  advantageous. 

Keligion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men,  and  to 
make  them,  in  public  affairs,  the  more  seroiceable. 

Hooker. 
His  gold-headed  cane,  too — a  serviceaile  staff,  of  dark 
polished  wood— had  similar  traits. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

4.  Durable ;  admitting  of  hard  or  long  use  or 
■wear :  as,  a  servieeaile  fabric. 

serviceableness  (s6r'vi-sa-bl-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  serviceable ;  useful- 
ness in  promoting  good  of  any  Idud ;  benefleial- 
ness. 

All  action  being  for  some  end,  its  aptness  to  be  com- 
manded or  forbidden  must  be  founded  upon  its  service- 
ableness or  disserviceableness  to  some. end.  Norris. 

2.  Helpfulness;  readiness  to  do  service. 

He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shewing  more 
humble  sertricedbleness  and  joy  to  content  her  than  ever 
before.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

serviceably  (s6r'vi-sa-bli),  adv.  In  a  service- 
able manner;  so  as  to  be  serviceable. 

serviceaget  (sfer'vi-saj),  n.  [<  service^  +  -age.'] 
A  state  of  servitude.' 

His  threats  he  feareth,  and  obeyes  the  raine 
Of  thraldome  base,  and  serviceage,  though  loth. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  viii.  83. 

service-berry  (s6r'vis-ber"i),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  service-berrie,  sarvice-berrie ;  <  service''^ 
+  6err^i.]  1.  A  berry  of  the  service-tree. — 
2.  The  fruit  of  the  whitebeam,  Pyrus  Aria. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  A  North  American  shrub  or 
small  tree,  Amelanchier  Ca/nadensis,  or  its  berry- 


Service-berry  ( Amelanchier  Canadensis"). 
I,  branch  with  flowers ;  2,  branch  with  fruit ;  a,  flower;  d,  fruit 

like  subacid  fruit;  the  shad-bush  or  June- 
berry.  The  name  extends  to  the  other  species  of 
the  genus,  especially  the  western  A.  alnifoUa. 
service-book  (s6r'vis-buk),  n.  Abook contain- 
ing the  forms  for  public  worship  appointed  for 
any  given  church  ;  an  ofSoe-book.  The  service- 
book  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Among  the  service-books  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church  are  the  Missal,  Breviary,  Kitual,  Pontiflcal,  etc. 
Among  those  of  the  Greek  Church  are  the  Euchologion, 
Horologion,  Typlcum,  Mensea,  Triodion,  Pentecostarion, 
Paracletice,  Octoechus,  and  Menologion.  A  much  greater 
number  of  service-books  was  formerly  in  use  in  the  West- 
em  Church  than  now,  such  as  the  Gradual,  Epistolary, 
Evangeliary,  etc. 

Although  to  forbid  the  senrice-looi  there  be  much  more 
reason,  as  being  of  itself  superstitious. 

MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  zvi. 

service-box  (sfer'vis-boks),  n.  A  form  of  ex- 
pansion-joint used  in  street-mains  of  steam- 
heating  systems,  serving  at  once  to  provide  for 
expansion  and  contraction  in  the  main  pipes, 
and  to  supply  a  convenient  connection  for  the 
service-pipes  of  distribution  to  houses. 

service-cleaner  (s6r'vis-kle'''n6r),  n.  A  port- 
able air-compressing  pump  and  receiver  used 
to  free  gas  service-pipes  from  obstructions. 
The  holder  is  filled  with  compressed  air,  and  connected 
with  the  obstructed  pipe  by  a  short  piece  of  hose.    On 
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turning  a  cock,  the  compressed  air  suddenly  escapes  into 
the  pipe,  and  blows  the  obstruction  before  it. 

service-line  (ser' vis-lin),  n.  In  lawn-tennis,  one 
of  the  two  lines  drawn  across  the  court  twenty- 
one  feet  from  the  net.    See  lawn-tenns. 

service-magazine  (sfer'vis-mag-a-zen*),  n. 
Milit.,  a  magazine  for  the  storage  of  ammuni- 
tion intended  for  immediate  use.  it  may  be  con- 
structed either  wholly  or  partly  under  ground  or  entirely 
above  ground.  Its  size  is  regulated  by  the  number  of 
rounds  to  be  held  in  readiness. 

service-pipe  (ser'vis-pip),  «..  A  pipe,  usually 
of  lead  or  iron,  for  the  supply  of  water,  gas, 
or  the  like  from  the  main  to  a  building. 

service-tree  (s6r'vis-tre),  n.   [<  service^  +  tree.] 

1.  A  tree,  Pyrus  (Sorbtts)  domestica,  native  in 
continental  Europe,  it  grows  from  20  to  60 feet  high, 
has  leaves  like  those  of  the  mountain-ash,  and  yields  a 
small  pear-shaped  or  apple-shaped  fruit  which,  like  the 
medlar,  is  pleasant  only  in  an  overripe  condition.  Its 
wood  is  hard  and  close-grained,  and  is  sought  after  for 
mill-work  and  other  purposes — being  preferred  to  all 
other  woods  for  making  the  screws  of  wine-presses.  Old 
or  local  names  are  corme  and  cJiecker-tree. 

2t.  In  some  old  books,  apparently,  the  common 
pear. —Wild  service-tree,  Pyrus  torminalis,  native 
southward  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. It  bears  a  fruit,  which  in  England  is  locally  pro- 
duced for  market,  of  similar  character  to  that  of  the  ser- 
vice-tree. See  gwallow-pear,  under  pearl. 
servicioust,  a.  [ME.  servycyows,  <  ML.  servi- 
Mosus,  servidosxis,  serving,  <  L.  servitium,  ser- 
vice :  see  service^.]    Doing  service. 

Serv\yc\yowse  or  servyable  [var.  servycyows  or  servicya- 
ble,  servysable],  obaequiosus,  serviciosua,  servilis. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  453, 

servient  (ser'vi-ent),  a.  [<  L.  servien{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  servire :  see  served.  Cf .  servant,  sergeant,  from 
the  same  source.]    Subordinate. 

My  soul  is  from  me  fled  away. 
Nor  has  of  late  inform'd  my  body  here. 

But  in  another's  breast  doth  lie. 

That  neither  is  nor  will  be  I, 
As  a  form  servient  and  assisting  there. 

Cowley,  The  SouL 

Servient  tenement,  in  law,  a  tenement  which  is  subject 
to  an  easement  in  favor  of  another  than  its  owner,  the 
domimint  tenementheiag  that  to  which  or  to  the  owner  of 
which  the  service  is  due, 
serviette  (ser-vi-ef),  n.  [<  p.  serviette,  OF. 
serviette  =  Sp.  servilleta  =  It.  salvieta,  a  nap- 
kin :  origin  uncertain,  the  forms  being  discor- 
dant and  appar.  in  part  perverted,  (o)  In  one 
view,  orig.  It.,  saMeta,  'that  which  preserves 
one's  garments  from  soiling,'  <  salvare,  pre- 
serve, save  (see  save'^),  being  in  P.  conformed 
to  servir,  serve.  (6)  In  another  view  (Diez), 
orig.  P.,  serviette,  for  *servitette,  with  dim.  -ette, 
<  OP.  servit  (=  Pr.  servit  =  It.  servito),  pp.  of 
«en;Jr,  serve :  see  served,  (c)  Ong-F.,  serviette, 
directly  <  servir,  serve  (cf.  serviable,  service- 
able), -I-  -ette.  None  of  these  explanations  is 
free  from  difficulties.]  A  napkin. 
servile  (ser'vil),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  servile,  <  OP. 
(and  F.) servile  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  servU=  It.  servile, 
X  Li.  servilis,  of  a  slave,  servile,  <  servus,  a 
slave:  see  serf  a.nd served.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  slaves  or  servants. 

Let  not  the  Chairman  with  assuming  Stride 
Press  near  the  Wall,  and  rudely  thrust  thy  Side: 
The  Laws  have  set  him  Bounds ;  his  servile  Feet 
Should  ne'er  encroach  where  Posts  defend  the  Street. 
Oay,  Trivia,  iii.  153. 

The  servae  wars  of  Sicily,  and  the  still  more  formidable 
revolt  of  Spartaous,  had  shaken  Italy  to  its  centre,  and 
the  shock  was  felt  in  every  household. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  L  820. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  up  of  slaves;  belonging 
to  the  class  of  slaves;  held  in  subjection;  de- 
pendent. 

Every  servile  groom  jests  at  my  wrongs. 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustua,  It.  11. 

The  unfree  or  servUe  class  is  divided  by  Tacitus  into 
two :  one  answering  to  the  coloni  of  Soman  civilisation, 
and  the  other  to  slaves.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  1 14. 

The  employment  of  seriMe  cultivators  impUes  an  in- 
equality in  the  shares  of  the  arable  which  they  cultivate 
for  their  respective  masters.       Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  14. 

3.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  a  slave  or  de- 
pendent ;  fit  or  proper  for  a  slave. 

Leue  seruUe  werkis  &  nyce  aray ; 
This  is  the  thridde  comaundement 

Hymmi  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  104. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  of  rigour  used  by  the  Master  to  his 
Slave,  except  it  be  the  very  meanest,  such  as  do  all  sorts 
of  servile  work.  Dampier,  Voyages,  n.  i.  141. 

4.  Kesembling  a  slave  or  dependent ;  charac- 
teristic or  worthy  of  a  slave ;  slavish ;  hence, 
mean-spirited;  cringing;  base;  lacking  inde- 
pendence. 

Scarce  their  Words  of  Insolency  were  out  of  their 
Mouths  when  they  fell  to  Words  of  most  servUe  Submis- 
sion. Baker,  Chronicles,  p,  139. 
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Such  ae  our  motive  is  our  aim  must  be ; 
If  this  be  servUe,  that  can  ne'er  be  free. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  6«8. 

A  servUe  adoption  of  received  opinions. 

Story,  Oration  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  81,  1826. 

Political  talentand  ambition,  havingnosphereforaction, 
steadily  decay,  and  servUe,  eneiTating,  and  vicious  habits 
proportionately  increase.     Lecky,  Europ,  Morals,  11.  276. 

5.  Obedient;  subject. 
A  breath  thou  art 

Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences. 

S?Mk.,  M.  for  M.,  iii,  1.  9. 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  mere  wandering  merchant, 
ServUe  to  gain. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  2. 

6.  Ingram.,  of  secondary  or  subordinate  char- 
acter; not  independent,  but  answering  an  or- 
thographic purpose. 

One  of  the  three  is  ...  a  weak  or  servUe  letter,  hardly 
more  than  a  hiatus. 

Whitney,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  802. 

Case  relations  are  denoted  by  added  syllables,  some  of 
which  retain  their  form  and  sense  as  independent  words, 
and  others  have  been  degraded  into  servUe  particles, 
John  Avery,  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.,  App.,  p.  xvii. 

II.  n.  1.  A  slave;  a  menial. 
From  his  foot,  in  sign  of  degradation,  sprang  the  Sudra, 
or  servUes,  doomed  to  menial  duties. 

L.  Wattace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  19. 

2.  In  gram.,  a  servile  element,  whether  sound 

or  character;  a  non-radical  element. 
servilely  (ser'vil-li),  o^.  In  a  servile  manner, 

in  any  sense  of  the  word  servile. 
servileness  (s6r'vil-nes),  «.    Same  as  servility. 
servilism  (s6r'vil-izm),  n.     [<  servile  +  -ism.] 

The  existence  of  a  servUe  class,  regarded  as  an 

institution.     [Eecent.] 
The  remnants  of  domination  and  of  servUism  [in  the 

southern  United  States]  will  soon  take  themselves  hence. 
Congregationdlist,  Nov.  17, 1880. 

servility  (s6r-vil'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  servility  =  Sp. 
servilidad  =  Pg.  servilidade  =  It.  servilitd, ;  <  L. 
as  if  *servilita(t-)s,  <  servilis,  servile:  see  ser- 
vile.] The  state  or  character  of  being  servile. 
Especially — (a)  The  condition  of  a  slave  or  bondman ; 
slavery. 

To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servUUy. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  TI,,  v.  8.  113. 
ServUity  with  freedom  to  contend. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vi.  169. 
(b)  Mean  submission ;  baseness ;  slavishness ;  obsequious- 
ness ;  slavish  deference. 
This  unhappy  servUity  to  custom. 

Qovemment  of  the  Tongue. 
Loyalty  died  away  into  servility. 

Macaiuay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
The  servUity  and  heart-burnings  of  repining  poverty. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p,  161. 
A  desire  to  conform  to  middle-class  prejudices  may  pro- 
duce quite  as  real  a  servUity  as  the  patronage  of  aristocra- 
cies or  of  courts.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iiL 

serving  (sfer'ving),  »t.  [Verbal  n.  of  served,  v.] 
1.  Same  as  service^,  1. — 2.  Naut.,  same  as  ser- 
vice^, 17. 

The  core  travels  through  another  set  of  machines,  which 
first  wrap  it  with  a  thick  serving  of  tarred  jute. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  VIII.  403. 

serving-board  (s6r'ving-b6rd),  n.  Naut.,  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  fitted  with  a  handle,  used 
for  serving  spun-yam  on  small  ropes. 

The  second  mate  .  .  .  has  charge  of  the  boatswain's 

locker,  which  includes  serving-boards,  marline-apikes,  etc. 

S.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  12. 

serving-maid  (s6r'ving-mad),  n.  A  female  ser- 
vant. 

serving-mallet  (sfer'ving-maFet),  n.  Naut.,  a 
semicylindrical  piece  of  wood,  fitted  with  a 
handle,  and  having  a  groove  on  one  side  to  fit 


a,  serving-mallet :  f ,  "  wormed  "  rope  "  parceled  "  with  canvas ; 
f,  serving-yarn, 

the  convexity  of  a  rope.  It  is  used  for  con- 
venience in  serving  ropes,  or  wrapping  them 
round  with  spun-yam,  etc.,  to  prevent  onaflng. 
serving-man  (s6r'ving-man),  m.  l.  A  male 
servant;  a  menial. 

If  ye  will  be  a  Seruin^jman, 
With  attendaunce  doe  begin. 

Bttbees  Book  (E.  E,  T.  8.),  p.  82. 


serving-man 

Where'sthecook?i8supperready?. . .  the senirM-men 
In  their  new  fustian?  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  i.  4a 

2t.  A  professed  lover.    See  servant,  4. 

A.  tening-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind,  that  curled 
my  hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,  served  the  lust  of  mv 
mistress  heart  Shak.,  Lear,  ui  i.  87. 
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Sesamum 


and  was  what  was  called  a  "  free  hy  servilvde  man        , 

a  convict  whose  sentence  of  transportation  had  expirecf. ' 
Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  765. 
4.  Service  rendered  in  duty  performed  in  the 
army  or  navy.  Compare  service^,  6.  [Speeifio 
Anglo-Indian  use.]— 5.  A  state  of  spiritual, 
moral,  or  mental  bondage  or  subjection ;  com- 
pulsion ;  subordination. 

In  greet  lordshipe,  if  I  wel  avyse, 
Ther  is  greet  senrUute  in  sondry  wyse : 
I  may  nat  don  as  euery  plowman  may. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  742. 
Thongh  it  is  necessary  that  some  persons  in  the  world 
should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  eermtude,  yet  certainly 
they  must  be  much  beholding  to  their  own  fancy  that  they 
can  be  pleased  at  it.  Smth. 

6t.  Servants  collectively.  Milton,  P.  L. ,  xii.  132. 
—  7.  In  tow,  the  burden  of  an  easement,  the  con- 
dition of  a  tenement  which  is  subject  to  some 
right  of  enjoyment  by  another  than  the  owner 
of  the  tenement,  in  virtue  of  Ms  ownership  of 
another  tenement.  (Seeeasemen*.)  inEomanlaw, 
a  right  to  use  or  deal  with,  in  a  given  and  definite  man- 
ner, a  thing  helonging  to  another.  As  to  real  estate,  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  or  correlative  to  the  easement  of  the 
common  law,  except  that  it  also  embraces  rights  to  take 
the  fruits  of  the  servient  estate,  which  in  English  law  are 
not  called  easements,  butprojits  A  prendre.— AS^aaaiive 
servitude.  See  negative  servitude,  below. — ^Discontinu- 
ous servitude,  in  law,  an  easement  which  consists  in  the 
right  to  perform  a  series  of  distinct  acts,  as  a  right  of  way 
or  of  common,  or  the  servitude  answering  thereto,  such 
as  cannot  be  enjoyed  but  by  the  intervention  of  man :  dis- 
tinguished from  a  continu<ms  servitude,  which  consists  in 
a  constant  servitude,  or  in  the  reservation  of  some  char- 
acteristic of  the  servient  tenement,  as  a  right  of  view  or 
a  right  to  a  watercourse.— Negative  servitude,  a  servi- 
tude or  easement  which  consists  in  the  right  merely  to 
restrict  the  enjoyment  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  one  which  entitles  one  to  do 
an  act  which  without  the  existence  of  the  easement  would 
he  a  positive  wrong  to  the  owner  of  that  tenement. 


semoust,  a.     [<  ME.  servyowse,  <  OF.  serveux, 

serving  (used  as  a  noun),  <  servir,  serve:  see 

«en>ei.]    Obsequious.    Prompt.  Paro.,  p.  453. 

servisablet,  servisef .  Middle  English  forms  of 

serviceable,  service^. 

Servite  (sfer'vit),  n.  [<  ML.  Servitee  (also  called 
servi  beatse  Mariee),  <  L.  servus,  servant :  see 
serf,  served.']  One  of  a  mendicant  order  of 
monks  and  nuns,  entitled  the  Religious  Servants 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  in  Italy  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  following  the  Augustine 
rule.  By  Innocent  VIII.  it  was  granted  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  other  mendicant  orders. 
servitium  (s6r-vish'i-um),  n.  [L. :  see  service^.'] 
In  law,  service :  servitude. 
servitor  (s6r'vi-tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
servitour;  <  ME.  servitour,  servytour,  <  OF.  ser- 
vitour,  serviteur,  <  F.  serviteur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ser- 
vidor  =  It.  serviaore,  servitore,<,  LL.  servitor,  one 
who  serves,  <  L.  servire,  serve :  see  seryel.]  One 
who  serves  or  attends;  a  subordinate;  a  fol- 
lower; an  adherent. 

"No  'maister,'  sire,"  quod  he,  "but  servitour." 

Clumcer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  485. 
Come,  I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  3.  62. 
His  words  ^y  what  I  can  expresse)  like  so  many  nimble 
and  airy  servitors  trip  about  him  at  command. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Specifically— (a)  A  male  domestic  servant;  a  menial. 

Se  that  ye  haue  seruyttmrs  semely  the  disches  for  to 
bere.  Babees  Booft(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  163. 

There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the  house. 
Loyal,  the  dumb  old  servitor. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
(6t)  One  who  serves  in  the  army ;  a  soldier. 

Of  these  sonldiers  thus  trained  the  Isle  it  seUe  is  able 
to  bring  forth  into  the  field  4000.  And  at  the  instant  of 
all  assaies  appointed  there  bee  three  thousand  more  of 
most  expert  and  practiced  servitours  out  of  Hampshire. 

HoUand,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  276.    (Dames.) 
I  have  been  a  poor  servitor  by  sea  and  land  any  time 
this  fourteen  years,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  best 
commanders  in  Christendom. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 
(e)  Formerly,  at  Oxford  University,  an  undergraduate  who 
was  partly  supported  hy  the  college  funds,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  dress,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait 
at  table  on  the  fellows  and  gentlemen  commoners.  This 
class  of  scholars  no  longer  exists,  and  practically  has  not 
existed  for  a  century.  The  statement  of  Thackeray  below 
is  inexact,  inasmuch  as  the  Oxford  servitors  did  not  corre- 
spond to  the  Cambridge  sizars,  but  to  the  subsizars. 

The  term  subsizar  became  forgotten,  and  the  sizar  was 
supposed  to  he  the  same  as  the  servitor. 

Oentleman's  Magazine  for  1787,  p.  1147. 
jChe  unlucky  hoys  who  have  no  tassels  to  their  caps  are 
called  sizars — servitors  at  Oxford  —  (a  very  pretty  and  gen- 
tleman-like title).  A  distinction  is  made  in  their  clothes 
because  they  are  poor;  for  which  reason  they  wear  a 
badge  of  poverty,  and  are  not  allowed  to  take  their  meals 
with  their  fellow-students.  Thmikeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xiii. 
(d\)  One  who  professes  duty  or  service :  formerly  used  in 
phrases  of  civility. 

With  a  constant  Perseverance  of  my  hearty  desires  to 
serve  your  Lordship,  I  rest,  my  Lord,  Your  most  humble 
Servitor.  Bowell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  23. 

servitorship  (s6r'vi-tor-ship),  n.  [<  servitor  + 
-ship.2  The  position  of  a  servitor.  See  servi- 
tor (c). 

Dr.  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  SCrvituref  (ser'vi-tur),  TO 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  for       -         -  - 
some  time,  obtained  a  servitorship  for  young  M'Aulay. 

BosweU,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

servitude  (sfir'vi-tiid),  n.  [<  ME.  servitute,  < 
OF.  servitute,  servituit,  servitu,  servitude,  F.  ser- 
vitude =  Pr.  servitut  =  OSp.  servitud  =  Pg.  ser- 
vidSo  =  It.  servitil,  <  L.  servitudo  (-dim-),  mixed 
in  Bom.  with  servitu(t-)s,  servitude,  <  servus,  a 
slave:  see  serf,  serve'^.']  1.  The  condition  of  a 
slave  or  servant;  the  state  of  subjection  to  a 
master;  slavery;  bondage. 

Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  came  and  spake  to  Kehoboam, 
saying,  .  .  .  Ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  servitude 
of  thy  father,  aud  his  heavy  yoke  that  he  put  upon  us. 

2  Chron.  x.  4. 
Yoifcwould  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 171. 

To  the  victor,  it  was  supposed,  belonged  the  lives  of  his 

captives ;  and,  by  consequence,  he  might  bind  them  in 

perpetu^  servitude.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  214. 


Sheila  .  .  .  devoted  all  her  time  to  waiting  upon  her  servulatet  (ser'vu-lat).  v.  i. 
two  guests,  until  Lavender  could  scarcely  eat,  through  "*««"oi   v""*.  '.s*  ""•It  "• 

the  embarrajsment  produced  by  her  noble  servitude. 

W.  Blank,  A  Princess  of  Thule,  v. 
3.  CompulHory  service  or  labor,  such  as  a  crim- 
inal has  to  undergo  as  a  punishment :  as,  penal 
servitude,    ^ee  penal. 

When  you  were  a  little  familiar  with  colonial  phraseol- 


[<  L.  servulus,  a, 
young  servant  (diin.  of  servus,  a  slave,  servant), 
+  -ate^.']  To  do  obsequious  service.  [A  eu- 
phuistic  use.] 

Bri,  I  embrace  their  loves, 

Egre.  Which  we'll  repay  with  serwiating. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Elder  Brother  (ed.  1637X  >■  2. 


ogy  you  at  once  understood  that  .  .  .  Giles  had'^TeftltiiB  Servycet,  ».     A  Middle  English  form  of  service. 
country  for  his  country's  good," jiot  of  his  own  free  will,  Sest,  «.     A  Middle  English  form  of  cease. 


sesame  (ses'a-me),  n.  [ME.  sysame;  <  OF. 
sesame,  sisarne,  F.  sesame  =  Sp.  sisamo  =  Pg. 
sesamo  =  It.  sesamo,  sisamo  =  1).  sesavi^-kruia) 
=  G.  Sw.  Dan.  sesam,  <  L.  sesamum,  sisamum, 
sesama,  neut.,  sesima,  sesama,  f.  (=  Turk,  si- 
sam,  srisam),  sesame,  <  Gr.  a^aa/jov,  Laconian 
cda/wv,  neut.,  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  sesame- 
plant,  the  plant  itself,  ariad/it!,  f.,  the  sesame- 
plant.  Cf .  Ar.  simsim,  >  Pers.  simsim  =  Hind. 
samsam,  sesame.  The  E.  word  is  pronounced 
as  if  directly  from  the  Gr.  (niaA/iij.']  An  annual 
herbaceous  plant,  Sesamum  Indicum  {S.  orien- 
tale),  widely  cultivated  and  naturalized  in  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  coimtries.  its  value  lies  chiefly 
in  its  seeds,  from  which  is  expressed  the  gingili-,  sesame-, 
or  til-oil.  The  seeds  are  also  variously  used  as  food.  The- 
oil  in  large  doses  is  laxative,  and  the  leaves  when  macer- 
ated yield  a  mucilaginous  remedy,  useful  in  cholera  in- 
fantum, dysentery,  etc.  The  plant  is  simple  of  culture, 
and  thrives  in  sterile  soiL  It  is  somewhat  grown  in  the 
southern  United  States.    Also  called  benne. 

Sysame  in  fatte  soil  and  gravel  is  sowe, 
Sex  sester  in  oon  acre  lande  is  throwe. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  181. 

Open  sesame,  the  charm  by  which  the  door  of  the  rob- 
bers'dungeon  in  the  tale  of  "Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves"  (in  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments")  flew" 
open;  hence,  a  specific  for  gaining  entrance  into  any 
place,  or  means  of  exit  from  it. 

It  [a  poet's  philosophy]  is  rather  something  which  is- 
more  energetic  in  a  word  than  in  a  whole  treatise,  and 
our  hearts  unclose  themselves  instinctively  at  its  simple- 
Open  sesame!     Jiowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  237. 

Sesamese  (se-sa'me-e),  n.  pi.    [NL.  (A.  P.  de 
Candolle,  1819),  <  Sesamum  +  -ese.']    A  tribe  of 

f;amopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Pedalinese. 
tis  characterized  by  a  two-celled  ovary  divided  into  four- 
cells  by  false  partitions,  each  cell  containing  numerous' 
ovules.  It  includes  4  genera,  chiefly  African  and  tropical, 
of  which  Sesammi  is  the  type. 

Oil  of  sesamum. 


-       Tiass, 
the  right  to  receive  light  and  air  hy  windows  over  the  „_„.»,.  n,-i   fsPR'a-mfi  'm\\   n 
land  of  another  is  a  negative  servitude,  whereas  the  right  ooBctiue-mi  ibbb  a.--mB-oii;,  », 
to  discharge  water  upon  the  land  of  another  is  an  afirma-    "66  Sesame  and  oil. 

iive  servittidc—tersonal  ser-vltude,  a  right  constituted  sesaminet  (ses'a-min),  a.     [<  F.  sesamin,  <  L. 
over  a  subject  in  favor  of  a  person,  without_  reference    sesaminus,  <  Gt  " avad/uvog,  of  sesame  (,i?Miov  oj?- 


to  possession  or  property.— Predial  servitude,  a  right 
constituted  over  one  subject  or  tenement  enjoyed  by  the 
owner  of  another  subject  or  tenement.  Predial  servi- 
tudes are  either  rural  or  urban,  according  as  they  atlect 
land  or  houses.  The  usual  rural  servitudes  are  passage 
or  road,  or  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  pass  over 

another's  land;  pasture,  or  the  right  to  send  cattle  to  -3  ,       ,  .j\ 

graze  on  another's  land;  fail  and  divot,  or  the  right  to  Sesamoid  (ses  a-moid),  a.  and  n. 


cut  turf  and  peats  on  another's  land ;  aqueduct,  or  the 
right  to  have  a  stream  of  water  conveyed  through  ano- 
ther's land ;  thirlage,  or  the  right  to  have  other  people's 
com  sent  to  one's  own  mill  to  be  ground.  Urban  servi- 
tudes consist  chiefly  in  the  right  to  use  a  party-wall,  or 
a  common  drain,  or  to  have  the  rain  from  one's  roof 
drop  ou  another's  land  or  ho^se ;  the  right  to  prevent  an- 
other from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the  windows  of  one's 
house ;  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  fiat  above  to  have  his 
fiat  supported  by  the  flat  beneath,  etc.  =Syn.  1.  Serfdom, 
thraldom,  vassalage,  peonage. — 1  and  3.  ServUude,  Slavery, 
Bondage.  These  words  express  involuntaiy  subjection, 
and  are  in  the  order  of  strength.  Servitude  is  the  general 
word,  its  application  to  voluntary  service  being  obsolete. 
Slavery  emphasizes  the  completeness  and  the  degradation 
of  the  state.  Bondage,  literally  the  state  of  being  bound, 
is  used  chiefly  in  elevated  style  or  figurative  senses :  as, 
bandage  to  appetite ;  Egyptian  bondage.  Servitude  is  the 
only  one  of  these  words  that  applies  to  compulsory  and 
unpaid  service  required  as  a  legal  penalty ;  the  phrase^- 
nal  servitude  is  very  common.    See  serf  and  caplimly. 

.      '  '  _~  ]         [< ML. «ert)j<Mra,  ser- 
vice, <  L.  servire,' serve:  see  serve^."]     1.  The 
condition  of  servant  or  slave ;  slavery.   [Rare.] 
A  yery^serviture  of  Egypt  is  to  be  in  danger  of  these  pa- 
pistic bishops.  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  179. 

3.  Servants  collectively;  the  whole  body  of 
servants  in  a  family.     [Rare.] 

The  chorus  of  shepherds  prepare  resistance  in  their  mas- 
ter's defence,  calling  the  rest  of  the  serviture. 

Milton,  Plan  of  a  Tragedy  called  Sodom. 

3.  Same  as  servitor  (c).     [Erroneous  use.] 
Trim 's  a  Critick ;  I  remember  him  a  Sermture  at  Oxon, 
Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  ii.  1. 

servitus  (ser'vi-tus),  «.  [LL.,  service,  servi- 
tude :  see  servitude.']  In  Bom.  law,  the  right  of 
a  person  not  the  owner  of  the  thing  to  use  it  or 
have  it  serve  his  interest  in  a  particular  man- 
ner not  wholly  exclusive,  but  by  way  of  excep- 
tion to  the  general  power  of  exclusive  use  be- 
longing to  the  owner. 


The  right 'o7  the  Citizens  of  th7unTted"stet7s"tov"ote  SerVO-motOJ  (s6r"v6-mo'tor),  »•  J^^  »  'WJitf- 
Bhall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  head  torpedo  a  small  auxiliary  motor  designed 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  to  move  the  horizontal  rudder  under  the  con- 
of  servitude.  Const,  of  U.  S.,  16th  Amendment,  §  1.    ^rol  of  the  apparatus  in  the  balance-chamber. 

2.  Menial  service  or  condition.  servt.    An  abbreviation  of  servant. 


adiuvov,  sesame-oil),  <  a^aaiiov,  oTiad/it;,  sesame  i 
see  sesame.]    Derived  from  sesame. 

They  [Brachmanes]  were  annointedwith  Sesamdjieoyley. 
wherewith,  and  with  hony,  they  tempered  their  bread. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  454. 

[Cf .  L.  sesa- 
moides,  a  plant  resembling  sesame ;  <  Gr.  oTjaa- 
jUoc((5^f,  like  sesame  or  its  seeds,<  mjad/iov,  aijad/ii!, 
sesame,-!-  eUog,  form.]  I.  a.  Having  the  shape- 
of  a  grain  of  sesame:  especially  applied  in 
anatomy  to  small  independent  osseous  or  car- 
tilaginous bodies  occurring  in  tendinous  struc- 
tures— Sesamoid  bones,  bony  nodules  developed  in 
tendons  where  they  pass  over  an  angular  proj  ection.  The- 
patella,  in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  is  the-- 
largest  in  the  human  bod^.— Sesamoid  cartilage  of  tlie 
laivnx,  a  small  cartilaginous  nodule  occasionally  devel- 
oped at  the  side  of  each  arytenoid,  near  the  tip,  in  the  peri- 
chondrium.—Sesamoid  cartilages,  cartilaginous  nod- 
ules which  develop  in  tendons  under  the  same  conditions- 
as  do  the  sesamoid  bones.— Sesamoid  fibrocartllages. 
Same  as  sesamoid  cartilages.—  Sesamoid  nasal  carti- 
lages, small  nodules  of  cartilage  found  on  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  alar  cartilages.    Also  called  epaetal  eartUagee. 

II.  n.  In  anat.,  a  bone  developed  in  the  ten- 
don of  a  muscle  at  or  near  a  joint ;  a  scleroskel- 
etal  ossification,  usually  of  a  nodular  shape. 
The  largest  sesamoid  of  the  human  body  is  the  patella- 
or  kneepan.  Smaller  sesamoids,  in  pairs,  are  normally 
developed  in  the  metacarpophalangeal  and  metatarso- 
phalangeal joints  of  the  inner  digits  (thumb  and  great  toe), 
and  in  the  black  races  of  men,  and  many  other  animals,  at- 
these  joints  of  all  the  digits.  Sesamoids  may  be  devel- 
oped at  any  joint,  as  the  shoulder-joint  of  some  birds.  The 
so-called  navicular  bone  of  the  horse's  foot  is  a  sesamoid. 
See  cui>s  under  Artiodactyla,  hand,  hoqf,  Imee-jaint,  Perisso- 
dactyla,  pisiform,  scaphwunar,  and  solidungulate. 

sesamoidal  (ses-a-moi'dal),  a.  [<  sesamoid  + 
-al.]    Same  as  sesamoid!' 

sesamoiditis  (ses'''[a-moi-di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  sesa- 
moid -I-  -iUs.']  Disease  of  the  sesamoid  bones- 
and  enveloping  tissues  situated  behind  the 
metacarpophalangeal  or  metatarsophalangeal 
articulation  (fetlock)  in  the  horse. 

Sesamum  (ses'a-mum),  n.  [NL.  (Linnasus, 
1753),  <  L.  sesamum,  <  Gr.  a^aa/wv,  sesame:  see 
sesame.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  type- 
of  the  tribe  Sesamese  in  the  order  Pedalinese. 
It  is  characterized  hy  flowers  with  a  corolla-tube  curved 
down  and  dilated  above  a  short  oblique  base,  terminating- 
in  a  somewhat  two-lipped  limb;  with  a  regular  ovary" 
which  becomes  a  usually  four-angled  oblong  capsule,  par- 
tially loculicidal,  and  at  the  apex  unarmed,  compressed,. 


Sesame  {Sesafnutn  /ftdicum). 


Sesamum 

Mid  obtuse  or  shortly  acuminate.  There  are  9  or  10  species, 
all  natives  of  tropical  or  southern  Africa,  though  one,  S. 
Indicum,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  of  Asiatic  origin.  They 
are  erect  or  prostrate  herbs 
with  a  rough  and  gummy 
surface.  They  bear  opposite 
leaves  below,  alternate  above, 
and  either  entire  or  cleft.  The 
pale  or  violet  flowers  are  soli- 
tary in  the  axils.  The  one  im- 
portant species  is  &  Indicum, 
the  sesame,  widely  natural- 
ized and  cultivated.  See  lem- 
me,  and  cut  under  benne. — Oil 
Ofsesamum,  SeeaesaTneand 
aU. 

sesban  (ses'ban),  n.  [< 
F.  sesban,  <  Ar.  seisebdn, 
saisdbdn,  <  Pers.  sisabdn, 
the  plant  Sesbania  ^gyp- 
tiaca.']  A  plant,  Ses- 
bania ^gypUaca,  native 
throughout  the  tropics 
of  the  Old  World.  It  is  an  elegant  but  soft- 
wooded  and  short-lived  shrub,  from  6  to  10  feet 
high.    Also  called  jywtee. 

Sesbania  (ses-ba'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1807), 
<  sesban,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
of  the  tribe  Galegex  and  subtribe  Sobiniese. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  beardless  style  with  a  small  stig- 
ma, and  a  long  linear  and  compressed  roundish  or  four- 
winged  pod  which  is  within  divided  by  cross-partitions 
between  the  seeds.  There  are  about  30  species,  widely 
dispersed  through  warm  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  or  small  short-lived  trees,  bear- 
ing abruptly  pinnate  leaves  with  numerous  and  entire 
leaflets,  and  loose  axillary  racemes  of  yellow,  white,  or 
purplish  flowers  on  slender  pedicels.  They  are  known 
as  »wamp  pea-tree.  S.  mjacnrocarpa,,  a  smooth  annual  of 
the  southern  United  States,  bears  very  slender  pendulous 
and  curving  pods  about  a  foot  long,  and  yellow  and  red 
purple-dotted  flowers ;  it  is  thought  to  be  the  source  of 
the  flber  known  as  Colorado-river  hemp.  For  S.  ^gypU- 
oca,  see  sesban  andjyntee.  For  other  species,  see  pea-tree, 
2,  and  dhuncttee. 

sescuncia  (ses-kun'shi-a),  n.  [L.,  <  sesqui-,  one 
half  more,  -1-  uncia,  an  ounce :  see  ounce^.^  In 
Bom.  antiq.,  a  weight  of  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
in  the  sextantal  system  of  coinage,  a  piece  of 
one  and  a  half  ounces,  or  one  eighth  of  an  as. 

sescuple  (ses'ku-pl),  a.  In  anc.  pros.,  same  as 
hemioUc. 

seseif,  V.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  seize. 

aese^t,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  ceaae. 

seseli  (ses'e-li),  n.  [Formerly  also  seselie,  sis- 
ley,  cieely  (see  cicely);  <  OP.  seseli,  sesel,  P.  s6- 
sMi  =z  Sp.  Pg.  It.  seseli,  <  L.  seselis,  <  Gr.  okaeKi, 
aiaeTiig,  also  alXi,  name  of  a  plant,  Tordylium  offi- 
cinale, or,  according  to  others,  of  several  um- 
bellifers  of  different  genera,  one  of  them  Seseli 
tortuosum.']  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Seseli; 
■cicely.  See  cieely. — 2.  [cap.'\  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1737).]  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  type 
•of  the  tribe  Seselineee  and  subtribe  Euseseleee. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  broad  petals  notched 
and  deeply  inflexed  at  the  apex,  and  smooth,  woolly,  or 
bristly  beakless  fruit  with  mostly  solitary  oil-tubes,  and 
obtuse  and  nearly  equal  primary  ridges,  but  without 
corky  thickening  or  seconi&ry  ridges.  There  are  about 
«0  species,  or  only  40  which  are  clearly  distinct,  natives 
■of  north  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World,  with  2  in 
mountains  of  Australia.  They  are  usually  smooth  peren- 
nials with  erect  branching  stems,  tall  or  slender  or  rigid, 
bearing  temately  dissected  leaves  with  narrow  and  often 
thread-shaped  segments.  The  white  flowers  are  disposed 
in  compound  umbels,  usually  with  numerous  undivided 
braots  and  bractlets,  and  often  with  prominent  calyx-teeth, 
an  unusual  feature  in  the  order.  Some  species  are  known 
sam^adow-saxifraffe  and  as  hartwort  (Compare  ciceZy.)  S. 
Hippamairathrum  is  known  as  Turrse-poppy  and  horse-fennel. 

SeseUliese  (ses-e-lin'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Koch, 
1824),  <  Seseli  +  -inex.']  A  large  tribe  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Umbelliferse.  it  is 
characterized  by  a  fruit  which  is  roundish  in  transverse 
section  or  compressed  on  the  back,  with  a  broad  commis- 
sure, without  conspicuous  secondary  lidges,  and  with  its 
lateral  ridges  either  distinct  or  united  into  a  nerve-like  or 
corky  margin,  but  not  dilated.  It  includes  about  46  gen- 
era, principally  of  the  Old  World,  classed  in  7  subtribes, 
of  which  Seseli,  Thecoearpus,  Caehrys,  CEnanihe,  SehuUiaa, 
Selinum,  and  Angelica  are  the  types.  See  also  FcenicUr 
lu7n,  Prangos,  SUaus,  LCgusiicum,  and  T?iaspiwm. 

Sesha  (sa'sha),  n.  [<  Skt.  gesha.'\  In  Hind, 
myth.,  the  king  of  the  serpents,  with  a  thousand 
heads,  on  which  the  world  rests,  and  on  which 
Vishnu  reclines  while  asleep:  it  was  also  used 
as  a  rope  in  churning  the  ocean. 

Sesia  (se'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775),  <  6r. 
a^S  (gen.  fffiif,  later  a^rig),  a  moth.]  A  notable 
genus  of  clear-winged  moths,  typical  of  the 
family  Sesiidss.  it  contains  small  or  medium-sized 
species,  with  antennae  slightly  thickened  externally,  or 
with  a  brush  of  hair  at  the  tip.  The  fore  vrings  have  two 
or  three  clear  spots,  and  the  Mud  wings  are  hyaline.  Most 
of  the  European  and  North  American  species  of  the  fam- 
ily belong  to  this  genus.    JEgeria  is  a  synonym. 

Sesiades  (se-si'a-dez),  n.  ^l.  [NL.,  <  Sesia  + 
-ades.']  A  division  of  sphinxes,  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  modern  family  Sesiidee. 
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sesiid  (ses'i-id),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  family  Sesiidee. 
II.  n.  A  moth  of  the  family  Sesiidse. 

Sesiidse  (sf-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Speyer,  1843, 
as  Sesidse),  <  Sesia  +  -idee.']  Same  as  .^geriidse. 
Sesiidee  is  adopted  by  most  late  writers.  Also  Sesias  (Hiib- 
ner,  1816),  Sesiarise  (Boisdnval,  1829),  Sesiatica  (Graven- 
horst,  1843),  Sesiades,  and  Sesiadse. 

Sesleria  (ses-le'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Scopoli,  1772), 
named  after  L.  Sesler,  a  botanist  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.] A  genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe  Festucese, 
type  of  the  subtribe  Seslerieee.  it  ia  characterized 
by  two-  to  six-flowered  spikelets  crowded  into  globose  or 
cylindrical  spike-like  panicles,  and  by  usually  three-  to 
five-nerved  flowering  glumes  which  are  toothed  or  pointed 
or  short-awned.  There  are  about  10  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  They  are  perennial  turf-form- 
ing grasses  with  flat  or  convolute  leaves,  and  usually  with 
short  bluish  or  silvery-shining  spikes.    See  moor-grass. 

sesonH,  »•  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
season. 

seson^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sei^n. 

sesount,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  season. 

sesourst,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  scissors. 

sesqui- (ses'kwi).  [=P.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sesqui-,  <  L. 
sesqui-,  usually  as  a  prefix,  rarely  as  an  inde- 
pendent word,  also  sesque,  one  half  more,  more 
by  one  half;  perhaps  contracted  <  *semisque,  < 
semis,  a  half  (see  semi-),  +  -que  (=  Gr.  Kai), 
and.]  A  Latin  prefix,  meaning  'one  half 
more' — that  is,  an  amount  equal  to  one  and  a 
half  times  some  unit,  as  in  sesquitone ;  or  an 
amount  equal  to  a  unit  plus  some  part  of  itself, 
as  in  sesquialtera,  sesquitertia,  etc.  (a)  in  chem., 
it  is  used  to  designate  compounds  in  which  there  are  one 
and  a  half  times  as  many  atoms  or  radicals  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  compound  as  of  the  other ;  thus,  sesquioxid  oi 
iron  is  an  oxid  containing  two  atoms  of  iron  to  three  of  oxy- 
gen. (6)  In  an£A., it  expresses  asuperparticularratio — that 
is,  a  ratio  in  which  the  greater  tei-m  contains  the  less  once, 
and  one  aliquot  part  over:  thus,  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  is  ses- 
quialteral, that  of  4  to  3  sesquitertlal,  that  of  5  to  4  sesqui- 
quartal,  etc.  But  these  words  are  rare  in  an  English  form. 
Thus,  T.  Hills  in  1600  writes :  "If  the  quotient  be  li  then 
it  is  named  sesquialtera,  if  lit  then  sesquitertia,  if  l|  then 
sesguiquarta,  if  1^  then  sesquvquinia,  and  so  foorth  inflnite- 
ly,  which  names  cannot  be  englished  otherwise  but  thus, 
once  and  a  halfe,  once  and  a  third,  once  and  a  quai'ter, 
once  and  a  fift,  etc." 

sesqtuialter  (ses-kwi-al'tfer),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ses- 
quialter,  one  half  more,  <  sesqui-,  one  half  more, 
+  alter,  another.]  In  entom.,  a  large  spot  in- 
closing a  smaller  one;  a  sesquiocellus. 

sesquialtera  (ses-kwi-al'te-ra),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of 
sesquialter,  one  half  more :"  see  sesquialter.']  In 
music :  (a)  An  interval  having  the  ratio  1  :li  or 
2 : 3 — that  is,  a  perfect  fifth.  (6)  A  rhythm  in 
which  three  minims  are  made  equal  to  a  pre- 
ceding two.  Compare  hemiolia.  (c)  In  organ- 
bulldme,  a  variety  of  mixture. 

sesquiaUeral  (ses-kwi-al'te-ral),  a.  [<  L.  ses- 
quialter, one  half  more  {sQe'sesquialter),  +  -al.'] 
One  and  a  half  more;  onehalfmore.  Speciflcally— 
(a)  In  rtuMi. ,  noting  a  ratio  where  one  quantify  or  number 
contains  another  once  and  a  half  as  much  more :  thus,  the 
ratio  9  to  6  is  sesquialteral,  (p)  In  bot.,  noting  that  there 
is  half  as  much  more  as  the  number  of  some  other  part  to 
which  a  given  part  bears  special  relation,  as  where  the  sta- 
mens are  one  half  as  many  more  as  the  petals  or  sepals,  or 
that  a  fertile  flower  ia  accompanied  by  an  abortive  one,  as 
in  some  grasses ;  also,  noting  a  large  fertile  floret  accom- 
panied by  a  small  abortive  one.  (c)  In  entom.,  noting  any 
part  or  ornament  which  is  accompanied  by  another  half 
as  large,  or  much  smaller— as  (1)  an  ocellated  spot  having 
a  smaller  one  close  to  it,  the  two  being  generally  inclosed 
by  a  common  ring  of  color  (also  called  sesquialter  and 
sesquiocellus) ;  (2)  a  colored  band  crossing  both  of  the  out- 
spread wings,  and  accompanied  on  either  the  primary  or 
the  secondary  wing  alone  by  another  band ;  or  (3)  a  cell  or 
areolet  of  the  wing  to  which  a  much  smaller  one  is  ap- 
pended. 

sesquialterate  (ses-kwi-al'te-rat),  a.  [<  L.  ses- 
quialter,  one  half  more,  +  -aiei.]  Same  as  ses- 
quialteral. 

sesquialterous  (ses-kwi-al'te-ms),  a.  [<  L.  ses- 
qmalter,  one  half  more,  -I-  -ous.']  Same  as  ses- 
quialteral. 

sesquibasic  (ses-kwi-ba'sik),  a.  [<  L.  sesqui-, 
one  half  more,  +  basis,  a  base :  see  basic.']  In 
chem.,  noting  a  salt  containing  one  and  a  half 
equivalents  of  the  base  for  each  equivalent  of 
acid. 

sesquiduple  (ses-kwi-dii'pl),  a.  [<  L.  sesqui-  + 
B.  duple:  a  modem  irregular  formation.]  Of 
three  and  a  half  times. 

sesquiduplicate  (ses-kwi-dii'pli-kat),  a.  [<  L. 
sesqui-  +  E.  duplicate.]  Being  in  the  ratio  of 
24  to  1,  or  5  to  2. 

sesquih.  In  med.,  an  abbreviation  of  L.  sesqui- 
hora,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

sesquinona  (ses-kwi-no'na),  n.  [<  L.  sesqui-, 
one  half  more,  +  MOTOMS,  ninth;  seenone^.]  In 
music,  an  interval  having  the  ratio  1 :  IJ  or  9 :  10 
— that  is,  a  lesser  major  second.        ' 

sesquinonal  (ses-kwi-no'nal),  a.  [As  sesquino- 
na +  -al.]    Being  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  9. 


sesquisextal 

sesquiocellus  (ses''kwi-o-serus),  n. ;  pi.  sesqui- 
ocelli  (-i).  [<  L.  sesqui^,  one  half  more,  +  ocel- 
lus, a  little  eye :  see  ocellus.]  In  entom.,  a  large 
ooellate  spot  which  has  a  smaller  one  within  it, 
as  on  the  wings  of  certain  butterflies ;  a  sesqui- 
alter.   See  sesquialteral  (c)  (1). 

sesquioctava  (ses"kwi-ok-ta'va),  n.  [<  LL.  ses- 
quioetava,  tern.,  of  sesquioctavus,<  L.  sesqui-,  one 
half  more,  +  octavus,  eighth:  see  octave.]  In 
music,  an  interval  having  the  ratio  1 :  1^  or  8 : 9 
— that  is,  a  greater  major  second. 

sesquioctaval  (ses-kwi-ok'ta-val),  a.  [As  ses- 
quioctava +  -al.]    Being  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8. 

sesquioxid,  sesquioxide  (ses-kwi-ok'sid,  -sid 
or  -sid),  n.  [<  sesqui-  +  oxid.]  A  eompoimd 
of  oxygen  and  another  element  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  two  of  the 
other:  as,  iron  sesquioxid,  Fetflg. 

sesquipedal  (ses'kwi-ped-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
sesquipedalis,  of  a  foot  and'a  half,  <  sesqui-,  one 
hafimore,  +pes  (ped-)  =  B.foot:  seepedal.] 
I.  a.  Same  as  sesqvmedalian. 


Fustian,  big  sesquipedal  words. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  660 

II.  n.  A  person  or  thing  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.     [Eare.] 

I  am  but  a  sesquipedal  [compared  with  the  giants  of  the 
club],  having  only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  108. 

sesquipedalian  (ses'''kwi-pe-da'lian),  a.  [< 
sesquipedal  +  -dan.]  1.  Containing  or  measur- 
ing a  foot  and  a  half:  as,  a  sesquipedaUa/n  py^- 
my:  often  humorously  said  of  long  words,  in 
translation  of  Horace's  sesquipedaUa  verba 
(words  a  foot  and  a  half  long). 

This  "ornate  style"  introduced  sesqidpedalian  Latin- 
isms,  words  of  immense  dimensions,  that  could  not  hide 
their  vacuity  of  thought. 

I.  jy Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  195. 

2.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  long  words. 

The  words  gathered  size  like  snow-balls,  and  toward 
the  end  of  her  letter  Miss  Jenkyns  used  to  become  quite 
sesquipedalian.  Mrs.  GaskeU,  Cranf  ord,  v. 

sesquipedalianism  (ses"kwi-pe-da'lian-izm), 
n.  [C  sesquipedalian  +  -ism.]  The  condition 
of  being  sesquipedalian ;  the  practice  of  using, 
or  fondness  for  using,  long  words ;  also,  a  long 
word,  or  a  style  abounding  in  long  words. 

Are  not  these  masters  of  hypeirolysyllabic  sesqw^eda- 
liardsm  using  proper  language  ?    P.  HcUl,  Mod.  Eng. ,  p.  39. 

sesquipedalism  (ses-kwi-ped'al-izm),  n.  [< 
sesquipedal  -I-  -ism.]  Same  as'  sesquipedalian- 
ism. 

The  era  of  galvanized  sesquipedalism  and  sonorous  ca- 
dences, inaugurated  by  Johnson. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  148. 

sesquipedality  (ses*kwi-pe-dal'i-ti),  n.  [<  ses- 
quipedal-i- -ity.]  1.  The  condition  or  property 
of  being  sesquipedalian;  hence,  the  condition 
of  being  over-large. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  little  squat,  uncourtly  figure  of  a 
Doctor  Slop,  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half  perpendicular 
height^  with  a  breadth  of  back,  and  a  sesquipedality  of 
belly,  which  might  have  done  honour  to  a  seijeant  in 
the  horse-guards.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  U.  9. 

3.  The  practice  of  using  long  words. 
sesquiplicate  (ses-kwip'li-kat),  a.    [<  L.  sesqui- 

plex  {-pUc-),  taken  one  and  a  half  times,  <  ses- 
qui-, one  half  more,  -I-  plicare,  pp.  pUcatus,  fold : 
see  pUcate.]  Noting  the  ratio  of  a  cube  to  a 
square :  as,  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  the 
periodical  times  of  the  planets. 

sesquiquadrate  (ses-kwi-kwod'rat),  n.  [<  L. 
sesqui-,  one  half  more,  +  quadratus,  square: 
see  quadrate.]  In  astral.,  an  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other  135°,  or 
a  quadrant  and  a  half. 

sesquiquarta  (ses-kwi-kw&r'ta),  n.  [<  L.  sesqui-, 
one  half  more,  +  quartos,  fourth:  see  quwrf>^.] 
In  music,  an  interval  having  the  ratio  1 :  IJ  or 
4:5 — that  is,  a  major  third. 

sesquiquartal  (ses-kwi-kw§,r'tal),  a.  [As  ses- 
quiquarta +  -al.]    Being  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  4. 

sesquiquinta  (ses-kwi-kwin'ta),  n.  [<  L.  ses- 
qui-, one  half  more,  +  quintus,m.Qi.]  In  music, 
an  interval  having  the  ratio  1:1^  or  5:6 — that 
is,  a  minor  third. 

sesquiquintal  (ses-kwi-kwin'tal),  a.  •  [As  ses- 
quiquinta +  -al.]    Being  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5. 

sesquiquintile  (ses-kwi-kwin'til),  a.  At  a  dis- 
tance in  the  zodiac  of  about  108°.     [Eare.] 

sesquiseptimal  (ses-kwi-sep'ti-mal),  a.  [<  L. 
sesqui-,  one  half  more,  +  septimtis,  seventh,  + 
-al.]   -Being  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  7. 

sesquisextal  (ses-kwi-seks'tal),  a.  [<  L.  sesqui-, 
one  half  more,  -I-  sextus,  sixth,  +  -al,]  Being 
in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6. 


sesquisulphid 

sesquisulphid,  sescLuisulphide  (ses-kwi-sul'- 
fid,  -fid  or  -fid),  n.  [<  sesqm-  +  sulphid.']  A 
basic  oompound  of  sulphiir  with  some  otlier  ele- 
ment in  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  of  sul- 
phur to  two  of  the  other  element. 

sesg.uitertia  (ses-kwi-tSr'shia),  ».  [NL.,  <  L. 
sesquitertia,  fern,  of  sesquitertius,  containing  one 
and  a  third,  tearing  the  ratio  of  four  to  three, 
<  sesqui-,  one  half  more,  4-  tertius,  third,  <  tres, 
three.]  In  mttsic,  an  interval  having  the  ratio 
1 :  li  or  3 : 4 — that  is,  a  perfect  fourth. 

sescLUitertial  (ses-kwi-tfer'shal),  a.  [As  sesqui- 
tertia.+  -al.']    Same  as  sesquntertian. 

sesqtilitertian  (ses-kwi-ter'shan),  a.  [As  ses- 
quitertia +  -a»n    Being  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3. 

sesoLuitertianal  (ses-kwi-t&r'shan-al),  a.  [< 
sesquiterUan  +  -al.']    Same  as  sesqiktertian. 

seSQUitone  (ses'kwi-ton),  n.  [<  L.  sesqm-,  one 
half  more,-  +  towus,  tone.]  In  music,  a  minor 
third — that  is,  an  interval  equal  to  a  tone  and  a 
half. 

sess^t  (ses),  V.  t.  [Also  misspelledcess;  by  apher- 
esis  from  assess :  see  assess  and  cess^.]  To  as- 
sess; tax. 

The  Grecians  were  contented  a  tax  should  be  levied, 
and  that  every  city  should  be  reasonably  seised  accord- 
ing to  their  wealth  and  ability. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  286. 

sess^  (ses),  n.  [Also  misspelled  cess;  <  sess^, 
cess^,  V. :  see  cess^,  assess.]    A  tax. 

sess^  (ses),  n.  [Perhaps  a  variant  form  and  par- 
ticular use  of  suss,  soss,  as  in  cesspool:  see  soss, 
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Sessiliat  (se-sil'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  sessilis,  pertaining  to  sitting:  see  sessHe.] 
1.  A  group  of  fixed  rotifers ;  th.6  Flosculariidm 
and  MelicerUdse:  opposed  to  Natantia.  See 
Pedata. — 2.  In  Lamarck's  classification  (1801- 
1812),  one  of  two  orders  of  Cirripedia,  dis- 
tinguished from  Pedunculata,  and  containing 
the  sessile  as  distinguished  from  the  peduncu- 
late cirripeds ;  the  sessile  barnacles,  as  acorn- 
shells. 

Sessiliventres  (ses"i-li-ven'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  L.  sessilis,  pertaining  to  sitting,  +  venter 
(ventr-),  the  belly.]  In  entom.,  same  as  Seouri- 
fera. 

session  (sesh'on),  re.  [<  OF.  (and  F.) session  = 
Sp.  sesion  =  Pg.  sessao  =  It.  sessione,,<  L.  ses- 
sio{n-),  a  sitting,  session,  <  sedere,  pp.  sessus, 
sit,  =  E.  sit:  see  sit,  seaent.']  1.  The  act  of 
sitting,  or  the  state  of  being  seated:  now  rare 
except  in  the  specific  theological  sense  of 
Christ's  sitting  or  enthronement  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father.    Also  assession. 

Christ .  .  .  hath  as  Man,  not  as  God  only,  supreme  do- 
minion over  quick  and  dead,  for  so  much  his  ascension 
into  heaven  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  do 
import.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pohty,  v.  55. 
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pose  of  acting  judicially  for  the  whole  district  comprised 
within  their  commission.  The  sessions  that  are  held  once 
every  quarter  of  the  year  are  called  the  general  quarter- 
sessions  of  the  peace.— LoiiB  of  Council  and  Session. 
See  counea.—oiOiaaxy  of  asslze  and  sessions.  See 
ordina/ry,  1  (6). — Petty  seasions,  the  meeting  of  two  or 
more  justices  for  trying  offenses  in  a  summary  way  under 
various  acts  of  Parliament  empowering  them  to  do  so.— 

guarter  sessions.  See  guarter-sessiom.— Session  of 
hrlat,  in  thml.,  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God. — Sessions  of 
the  peace,  in  Great  Brl^ln,  the  name  given  to  sessions 
held  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whether  petty,  special, 
quarter,  or  general.  Similar  judicial  arrangements  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  American  colonies,  also  In  some  of 
the  States  subsequently  to  the  Bevolution.  —  Special 
sessions,  sessions  held  by  justices  acting  tor  a  division 
of  a  county  or  riding,  or  for  a  burgh,  for  the  transaction 
of  special  business,  such  as  granting  licenses,  etc. 
sessional  (sesh'gn-al),  a.  [<  session  +  -al.] 
Eelating  or  beloiigmg  to  a  session  or  sessions. 

Each  [English]  county  is  divided  by  its  Quarter  Sessions 
into  petty  sessional  districts,  and.  every  neighborhood  is 
given  thus  its  own  court  of  Petty  Sessions  — from  which 
in  almost  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

W.  WUsan,  State,  §  744. 

Sessional  orders,  in  Parliament,  certain  orders  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  commencement 
of  each  session,  which  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and 
not  intended  to  endure  beyond  the  existing  session.  Sir 
E.  May. 


The  French  and  Italian  translations,  expressmg  neither  sessioh-clerk  (sesh'pn-klerk),  n.    In  Scotland, 
position  of  session  or  reoubation,_do  only  say_that  he     an  officer  who  of&cially  records  the  transactions 


placed  himself  at  the  table.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

But  Vivien  .  .  . 

Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and  stood. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  The  sitting  together  of  a  body  of'individu 


and  keeps  the  books  and  documents  of  a  kirk 
session. 

sesslet(se8'l),v.  J.   [Origiu  obscure.]  To  change 
seats  very  often.    Salliwell. 


ui.o»o.,,  0./00,  a/oi^.^ooo/'.^v.-.  ooo  o>,oo,     ^    Tie  Sitting  togemor  01  a  Douy  01  muiTiuu-  ,.  -        gpo  ^goj^on? 

cesspool.]    In  soap-malcmg,  one  of  a  number  of    ^Is  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  the  sitting  s!otpr  «     A  variant  Ssexter 
rectangular  frames  which  are  fitted  one  on  an-    „f  „  „„„,.f  ano>iomfo  VinAi?  nAnnnil  iBoialnturB    oe&i/ei,  «.    .tv  y<iiiH,uu  ui.oo.<^,. 


other,  and  secured  together  with  screw-rods  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  well,  in  which  the  soap  is 
left  to  cool  and  solidify. 

sessat  (ses'a),  interj.  [A  variant  of  sa  sa,  <  D. 
sa!  sa!  "come  on,  cheer  up,  quickly:  an  in- 
terjection much  used  to  stir  up  fighting  dogs" 
(Sewel) ;  a  repetition  of  the  sibilant  syllable 
sa,  come  on !  used  to  excite  or  encourage  dogs, 
etc.]  A  word  used  by  Shakspere  with  imcer- 
tain  and  disputed  meaning. 

Let  the  world  slide :  sessa ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i.  6. 

Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind.  .  .  . 
Dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa!  let  him  trot  by. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ill.  4. 104. 

sessile  (ses'il),  a. 
=  Pg.  sessil  =  It 
ing  to  sitting,  < 
dent,  session.]      1 


of  a  court,  academic  bo4y,  council  legislature,  gegterce  "(ses'tfers),  n. 
etc.,  or  the  actual  assembly  of  the  members  '^•"""■"y  \    _.        o 
of  these  or  any  similar  body  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business:  as,  the  court  is  now  in  ses- 
sion (that  is,  the  members  are  assembled  for 
business). 

This  sessions,  to  our  great  grief  we  pronounce. 

Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :  the  party  tried 

The  daughter  of  a  king.  Shak,,  W.  T.,  ill.  2. 1. 


[<  F.  sesterce  -. 


[=   F.  sessile  =  Sp.  sesil 

;  <  L.  sessilis,  pertain- 

pp.  sessus,  sit :  see  se- 

lu  hot.,  attached  without 

any '  sensible'  projecting  support ;  sitting  di- 


The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved,  .  .  . 
Then  of  tlieir  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result. 

JMHfem,P.L.,ii.  614. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a 
court,  council,  legislature,  or  the  like  meets 
daily  for  business,  or  transacts  business  regu- 
larly without  breaking  up.  Thus,  a  session  of  the 
legislature  commonly  means  the  period  from  its  assem- 
bling to'its  adjournment  for  the  year  or  season,  in  contra- 
distinction to  its  daily  sessions  during  that  period.  So  a 
session  of  Parliament  comprises  the  time  from  its  meeting 
to  its  prorogation,  of  which  there  is  in  general  but  one  in 
each  year.    Technically  at  common  law  it  was  held  that 


rectly  on  the  body  to  which  it  belongs  without    a  meeting  of  Parliament  could  not  be  called  a  sessioii  un-    republio,  first  issued 
a  support;  attached  by  the  base:  as,  a  sessile    less  the  sovereign  passed  m  act^^The_««m;o« of  a  ju^^^^^        ;„  orq  „    r,       Tf  wo  = 


Sp.  Pg. 
sesterdo  =  It.  sesterzio,  <  L.  sestertius :  see  ses- 
tertius.]   A  Eoman  coin :  same  as  sestertvus. 

Put  twenty  into  his  hand,  twenty  sesterces  I  mean,  and 
let  nobody  see.  B.  Jcnson,  Poetaster,  iiL  1. 

A  donative  of  ten  sesterties, 

I'll  undertake,  shall  make  'em  ring  your  praises 

More  than  they  sang  your  pleasures. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  i.  3. 

sesternef ,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  cistern. 

sestertium  (ses-t6r'shi-um),  n. ;  pi.  sestertia 
(-a).  [L. :  see  sesteJ-iiMs.]  A  money  of  account 
used  by  the  ancient  Eomans  in  reckoning  large 
sums :  it  was  equal  to  a  thousand  sestertii. 

sestertius  (ses-t6r'shi-us),  n.;  pi.  sestertii  (-i). 
[L.,  a  silver  coin  (see  def.),  prop.  adj.  (sc.  num- 
mus,  coin),  two  and  a  half,  for  "semisterUus,  < 
semis,  half  (see  semi-), 
+  tertius,  third,  <  tres, 
three.]  1.  A  silver 
coin   of   the   Eoman 


1.  Sessile  Flower  of  7W7ft'«»«jM«7tf.   2.  Sessile  Leaves  of  C/iw/aria 
sessili/olta. 

leaf,  one  issuing  directly  from  the  main  stem 
or  branch  without  a  petiole  or  footstalk ;  a  ses- 
sile flower,  one  having  no  peduncle;  a  sessile 


court  is  called  a  term.  Also  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  the  daily  or  half-daily  periods  of  work  of  a  school. 

During  the  twenty-flve  years  of  the  York  dynasty  .  .  . 
the  sessions  of  those  parliaments  which  really  met  ex- 
tended over  a  very  few  months.    Stuiis,  Const.  Hist.,  §  373. 

The  sessions  of  the  Reichstag  must  be  public ;  it  is  not 
within  its  choice  to  make  them  private.  A  private  session 
is  regarded  as,  legally,  only  a  private  conference  of  the 
members  of  the  Keichstag,  and  can  have  no  public  author- 
ity whatever.  W.  Wilson,  State,  §  417. 

4.  pi.  In  law,  a  sitting  of  justices  in  court,  ori- 
ginally, as  in  England,  upon  commission:  as, 
the  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer.    See  oyer. 

God  is  the  ludge,  who  keeps  continuall  Sessions 
In  every  place  to  punish  aU  Transgressions. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

5.  Eccles.,  the  lowest  court  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  rul- 
ing or  lay  elders  of  the  local  church,  it  has 
the  power  to  admit  and  discipline  members,  regulate  the 
times  of  service,  and  administer  aU  the  spiritual  affates 
of  the  local  church,  and  is  answerable  for  its  acts  to  the 


It  was 
of    the 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Sestertius  (silver). —  Britisli  Mu- 
seum.   (Size  of  original.) 


in  aea  B.  c. 
the  .  quarter 
denarius.  Si 
rittS.  In  the  quotation 
there  is  a  confusion  of  sestertius  and  sesterUwm. 
The  sestertius  was  a  small  silver  ooyne  marked  H.  S.  or 
rather  LL»,  valu'd  2  pound  and  half  of  silver,  viz.  260  de- 
narii, about  26  golden  ducati.    Evelyn,  Diaiy,  May  6, 1646. 

3.  The  largest  coin  of  copper  alloy  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  it  was  coined  in  orichalc,  or  brass,  a  finer  al- 
loy than  the  bronze  of  the  as  and  of  the  usual  coinage 
of  antiquity.  It  was  issued  by  Augustus  and  by  some 
of  his  immediate  successors,  and  was  equivalent  to  four 


sestet  (ses'tet),  n.  [<  It.  sestetto,  dim.  of  sesto, 
sixth,  <  L.  sextus,  sixth,  <  sex,  six :  see  sixth,  six.] 
1..  In  music,  same  as  sextet. — 2.  The  two  con- 
cluding stanzas  of  a  sonnet,  consisting  of  three 
lines  each;  the  last  six  lines  of  a  sonnet. 

Milton  .  .  .  frequently  disregards  the  law  which  makes 
separate  sections  of  octave  and  sestet,  and  welds  the  two. 
Athenseum,  Ho.  3263,  p.  273. 


stigma,  one  without  a  style,  as  m  t^e  poppy.—    presbytery,     in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  it  ^^...^  ,  „^  fo^■'tn^  «      FTfj-  <!efi  ipsfef-t    Same 
2.  In  zool:  and  anat. :  (a)  Seated  flat  or  low;     is  specifically  called  the  Jdrk  session  (which  see,  under  sestettO  (ses-tet  to),  n.    ILtr..  see  sestet.}    isame 


(a)  Seated  flat  or  low; 
not  stalked  or  peduncu- 


3.  In  kooV.  and  anat. 
fixed  by  a  broad  base 
lated. 

Such  outgrowths  ...  are  at  .first  sessile,  but  become 
elongated.  Qumn,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  12. 

(6)  Fixed;  not  free;  sedentary.     [Bare.] 

It  is  now  important  to  observe  that  great  numbers  of 
centrifugal  animals  are  sedentary  or  sessile,  while  the  lon- 
gitudinal are  vagrant,  moving  from  place  to  place. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  193. 

(c)  Specifically,  in  Crustacea:  (1)  Having  no 
peduncle,  as  a  cirriped ;  belonging  to  the  Ses- 
silia.  (2)  Having  no  stalk  or  ophthalmite,  as 
an  eye.  (d)  In  conch.,  having  no  stalk  or  om- 
matophore,  as  an  eye.  (e)  In  entom.,  not  petio- 
late,  as  an  abdomen.  (/)  In  Sydroida,  not  de- 
tachable or  separable,  as  a  gonophore. 
sessile-eyed  (ses'11-id),  a.  Having  sessile  eyes. 
(a)  Edriophthalmous,  as  a  crustacean :  opposed  to  stalk- 
eyed.  SeeArthrostrdca.  (6)  Basommatophorous ;  not  sty- 
lommatophorous,  as  a  gastropod. 
347 


kirk).  ,    ,   , 

Wi'  pinch  I  pat  a  Sunday  s  face  on, 
An'  snooved  awa'  before  the  SesHon. 

Burns,  To  a  Tailor. 

Clerk  of  the  Session.  See  cJert.- County  sessions. 
See  cmmtyi.— Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  civil  court 
of  Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  questions, 
and  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  principal  mferior 
courts.  It  was  instituted  in  1632,  and  consists  of  a  lord 
president,  a  lord  justice-clerk,  and  eleven  ordmary  lords. 
They  sit  in  two  divisions,  the  lord  president  and  three 
ordinary  lords  forming  the  first  division,  and  the  lord 
justice-clerk  and  other  three  ordinary  lords  the  second 
division.  The  first  and  second  divisions  form  what  is 
called  the  inner  home.  There  are  five  permanent  lords 
ordinary,  each  of  whom  holds  a  coui-t,  the  courts  of  the 
lords  ordinary  forming  what  is  called  the  outer  house. 
The  junior  lord  ordinary  oflciates  in  the  bill-chamber 
during  session.  See  Ull-chamier.  —  Court  of  Sessions, 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions in  the  United  States,  local  criminal  courts  whose 
jurisdiction  does  not  generally  .extend  to  offenses  of  the 
highest  grades.- General  session  of  the  peace,  m 
Great  Britain,  a  meeting  of  the  justices  held  for  the  pur- 


as  sextet. 

sestina(ses-te'na),  Ji.  [It. :  see  ses«iJie.]  Apoem 
in  fixed  form,  borrowed  from  the  French,  and 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Provencal 
troubadour  Arnaut  Daniel  (thirteenth  century) . 
It  consisted  originally  of  six  stanzas  of  six  unrimed 
lines,  with  a  final  triplet  or  half-stanza,  also  unrimed— 
all  the  lines  being  of  the  same  length.  The  terminal 
words  of  stanzas  2  to  6  were  the  same  as  those  of  stanza 
1„  but  arranged  differently ;  and  they  were  repeated  in 
the  triplet  or  envoy,  partly  at  the  end  and  partly  in  the 
middle  of  the  lines.  The  modern  sestina  is  written  on 
two  or  three  rimes,  and  the  formula  for  a  two-rimed  ses- 
tina is  thus  given  in  the  "Vers  Fran;ais  etleurProsodie" 
of  the  best  French  authority,  M.  de  Gramont :  1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6 ; 
6,  1,  5,  2,  4,  3;  3,  6,  4,  1,  2,  6;  8,  3,  2,  6,  1,  4;  4,  6, 
1,  3,  6,  2 ;  2,  4,  6,  6,  3,  1 ;  triplet  2,  4,  6  at  the  end,  and 
1,  3,  5  at  the  be^nning  of  the  lines.  In  stanza  1,  lines  1, 
3,  and  4  rime,  and  2,  6,  and  6  rime.  Sestinas  were  written 
in  Italy  by  Dante  and  Petrarch,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  by 
Cervantes  and  Camoens,  and  in  England  by  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  (1685-1649).  Mr.  Swinburne  (in  "Poems 
and  Ballads,"  2d  ser.)  has  achieved  a  double  sestina. 


sestina 

A  Bestina  is  a  poem  written  neither  in  rhyme  nor  blank 
verse,  bat  in  so-called  six-line  stanzas,  each  one  of  which 
has  to  take  the  last  word  ol  the  stanza  preceding  it,  and 
twist  it  about  into  some  new  and  fantastic  meaning. 

Athensmm,  No.  3141,  p.  14. 

sestine  (ses'tin),  n.  [<  It.  sestina,  a,  kind  of 
poem,  =  Sp.  sextina,  sextilla  =  Pg.  sexUna,  sex- 
tilha  =  F.  sextine,  <  L.  sextos,  sixth,  ordinal  of 
sex,  six :  see  six,  sixth.  Doublet  of  sextain.^  In 
pros.,  same  as  sestina. 

The  day  was  so  wasted  that  onely  his  riming  Sestine^ 
delivered  by  one  of  great  account  among  them,  could  ob- 
tain favor  to  bee  heard.  .Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

sestole  (ses'tol),  n.  l<  It.  sesto,  sixth,  +  -ole.'] 
In  7Husic,  same  as  sextuplet,  2. 

sestolet  (ses'to-let),  n.  [<  sestole  +  -ef]  Same 
as  sextuplet,  2.' 

sesunif,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  season. 

sesnn^i  n.    A  Middle  Knglish  form  of  seizin. 

Sesuvima  (se-su'vi-nm),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1762).]  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants,  of  the  or- 
der Meoidese  and  tribe  Aizoidese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  flowers  with  a  flve-lobed  calyx,  five  or  more  sta- 
mens, and  a  three-  to  five-celled  ovary  with  axillaiy  pla- 
centse,  numerous  ovules,  and  a  circumscissile  capsule. 
There  are  4  species,  natives  of  tropical  shores  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate  branching  and 
succulent  herbs,  sometimes  slightly  shrubby.  They  bear 
opposite,  fleshy,  linear  or  oblong  leaves  without  distinct 
stipules,  and  vrith  axillary,  solitary  or  clustered,  usually 
reddish  or  purplish  flowers.  They  are  known  as  sea^purs- 
laTie.  S.  Portmacastrum  is  a  widely  diffused  species,  use- 
ful with  others  in  binding  searsands,  and  in  western  Asia 
eaten  as  a  salad.    See  purslane, 

seti  (set),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  set,  ppr.  setting. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  sett,  sette;  <  MB.  setten  (pret. 
sette,  seette,  also  settide,  pi.  settiden,  pp.  set,  sette, 
i-set,  y-set,  i-sett,  i-seite),  <  AS.  settan  (pret. 
sette,  pp.  geset),  set,  =  OS.  settian  =  OPries. 
setta  =  MD.  setten,  D.  getten  =  MLGr.  LG.  set- 
ten  =  OHGr.  sazzan,  sezzan,  setzan,  MHG.  G. 
setzen  =  loel.  setja  =  Sw.  sdtta  =  Dan.  ssette  = 
Goth,  satjan,  set,  put,  place,  etc.  (in  a  wide 
variety  of  applications),  lit.  cause  to  sit,  causal 
of  AS.  sittan  (pret.  sset),  etc.,  sit:  see  sit.  Cf. 
beset,  seize.  The  verb  set,  orig.  transitive,  by  rea- 
son of  its  reflexive  use,  and  ult.,  by  omission  of 
the  object,  its  intransitive  use,  and  by  reason  of 
its  phonetic  similarity  or  identity  in  some  forms 
with  the  primitive  verb  sit  (also  dial,  set,  obs. 
or  dial.  pret.  and  pp.  set),  has  become  more  or 
less  confused  and  involved  in  its  later  uses.  In 
the  sense  '  sink,'  as  the  sun  or  stars,  it  is  partly 
of  Scand.  origin,  <  Icel.  refl.  setasTc,  set,  as  the 
sun,  etc.  Many  uses  are  highly  idiomatic,  the 
verb,  like  put,  its  nearest  equivalent,  and  do, 
make,  get,  etc.,  having  become  of  almost  uni- 
versal application,  and  taking  its  distinctive 
color  from  the  context.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
or  cause  to  rest  as  on  a  seat;  cause  to  be  put, 
placed,  or  seated ;  place  in  a  sitting,  standing, 
or  any  natural  or  normal  posture ;  put :  as,  to 
seta,  box  on  its  end  or  a  table  on  its  feet :  often 
with  up  or  down :  as,  to  set  up  a,  statue  or  a  flag- 
staff; to  set  down  a  burden. 

Thei,  castynge  her  clothis  on  the  colt,  setten  .Jhesu  on 
hym.  Wyelif,  Luke  xix.  36. 

He  tooke,  he  tooke  him  up  a, 
All  by  the  lUly-white  hand. 
And  set  him  on  his  feet. 
By  Lands-dale  Hey  Ho  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  432). 

The  dishes  have  feet  like  standing  holies,  and  are  so  set 
one  upon  another  that  you  may  eat  of  each  without  re- 
moving of  any.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  61. 
Noman,whenhehathlightedacandle,coverethi^  .  .  . 
but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick.  Luke  viii.  16. 
Lo !  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  f  eather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  doum  her  babe  and  makes  all  swift  despatch. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxliii. 

2.  To  put  in  a  certain  place,  position,  direc- 
tion, or  relation;  put;  place;  fix;  establish. 
With  mete  &  drynke  be-fore  the  sette. 
Hold  the  plesyd,  &  aske  no  bette. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 
Boben  set  hes  home  to  hes  mowthe. 
And  blow  a  blast  that  was  foil  god. 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  29). 
I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

He  set  his  horse  head  to  the  water. 
Just  thro'  it  for  to  lide. 

Earl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  269). 

Come,  boy,  set  two  chairs;  and  ...  we  will,  if  you 
please,  talk  of  some  other  subject. 

Cotton,  m  Walton's  Angler,  iL  239. 
A  design  to  beguile  thee  of  thy  salvation,  by  turning  thee 
from  the  way  in  which  I  had  txt  thee. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  97. 
More  specifically— (o)  To  arrange ;  dispose ;  adjust ;  place ; 
station ;  post. 

They  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the 
stone^  and  setting  a  watch.  Mat.  xxviL  66. 

Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yond  side  o'  the  hill. 
In  eye  of  Ceesar's  battle.     Shak.,  A.  and  C,  UL  9. 1. 
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If  his  Princely  wisedome  and  powerfull  hand,  renowned 

through  the  world  for  admirable  government^  please  but 

to  set  these  new  Estates  into  order,  their  composure  will 

be  singular.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  69. 

Then  she  cast  off  her  lad's  attire ; 

A  maiden's  weede  upon  her  backe  she  seemely  set. 

The  Merchant's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  336). 

I  .  .  .  could  not  eftecte  y«  which  I  aimed  at,  neither 
can  yet  sett  things  as  I  wished. 
Cuxhman,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  36. 

0>)  To  place  or  plant  firmly :  as,  he  set  his  foot  upon  his  op- 
ponent's neck. 

To  lond  he  him  sette. 
And  f ot  on  stirop  sette. 

King  Horn  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  757. 
Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  8. 179. 
In  mosses  mixt  with  violet 
Her  cream-white  mule  bis  pastern  set. 
Tennyson,  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere, 
(c)  To  establish,  as  in  a  certain  post,  office,  or  relation ;  ap- 
point; ordain:  as,  to  set  a  person  over  others;  to«e<aman 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Theose  sixe  ben  irset  to  saue  the  castel ; 

To  kepe  this  wommon  this  wyse  men  ben  charget. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  22. 

Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of 

many  in  IsraeL  Luke  ii.  34. 

Well  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant.     Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 68. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to  watch  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  my  countrymen  and  contemporaries. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  435. 
(fi)  To  place  before  the  mind :  often  with  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  object. 

Herein  she  sets  me  good  example  of  a  patience  and  con- 
tentment hard  for  me  to  imitate. 

R.  J>.  Blackvnore,  Loma  Doone,  xx. 
(«)  To  adjust,  as  an  instrument :  as,  to  set  a  clock,  a  tele- 
scope, an  alarm,  or  a  metronome ;  to  set  the  feed  of  a  sew- 
ing-machine ;  to  set  the  focus  of  a  microscope. 

Hath  some  frolic  heart  set  back  the  hand 
Of  fate's  perpetual  clock?  Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  7. 
The  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
Is  setting  the  Workhouse  Clock. 

Hood,  The  Workhouse  Clock. 

3.  Specifically — (a)  To  put  (a  domestic  fowl 
when  broody)  in  position  for  incubation ;  place 
(a  broody  hen  or  other  fowl)  on  a  nest  con- 
taining eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  them. 

What  woman  cannot  sette  an  hen  on  broode 
And  biyng  her  briddes  forth? 

Palladim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

(b)  To  place  (eggs)  under  a  broody  hen  or  other 
bird  in  a  nest,  or  in  an  incubator,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hatching  them. — 4.  To  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  or  do ;,  dispose ;  put  from  one  state 
into  another :  followed  by  an  object  with  a  pred- 
icate to  it:  as,  to  set  at  ease;  to  set  in  order; 
to  set  matters  right.  See  also  phrases  below. 
I  am  come  to  seta,  man  at  variance  against  his  father. 

Mat.  X.  36. 
Law  addressed  herself  to  set  wrong  right 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 152. 

5.  To  make  or  cause  to  do,  act,  or  be ;  start ;  be- 
stir; employ;  busy:  followed  by  an  object  with 
a  further  predicate  determining  the  object's  ac- 
tion :  as,  to  sei  a  faucet  running ;  to  se  £  a  man  to 
work;  to  set  one's  self  to  improve  matters. 

A  wys  womman  wol  seUe  [var.  busy]  hire  evere  in  oon 
To  get  hire  love  ther  as  she  hath  noon. 

Chanter,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  209. 

Where  be  .  .  .  your  flashes  of  merriment^  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?    Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1,  210. 

We  were  set  to  wipe  the  feet  of  the  kings  horses,  and  to 
become  ordinarie  slaues  In  the  said  Court. 

Wdibe,  Travels  (ed.  ArberX  p.  18. 

Come,  what's  here  to  do?  ^ou  are  patting  the  town- 
pleaanres  in  her  head,  and  setting  her  a-long£g. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iii.  1. 

How  utterly  they  are  at  a  stand  until  they  are  set  a-going 
by  some  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii.  (song). 
When  now 
The  good  things  of  the  hall  were  set  aglow 
By  the  great  tapers. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  161. 

The  twilight  that  sends  the  hens  to  roost  sets  the  fox  to 

prowl.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit. ,  XX.  42. 

6.  To  fix.  (a)  To  make  rigid  or  immovable :  as,  rust  had 
set  the  weathercock. 

Peace,  set  your  countenance  then,  for  here  he  comes. 

Middleton  (and  olJiers\  The  Widow,  v.  1. 

Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs. 

Oarth,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiv. 

(b)  To  make  stiff,  firm,  or  solid :  aa,  to  set  milk  with  ren- 
net. 

They  [liquors]  are  then  evaporated  to  crystallizing  point, 
.  .  .  When  set,  .  .  .  the  masses  of  crystals  are  drained. 
Spontf  Eneyt.  Manvf.,  I.  33. 

The  coated  plate  is  then  left  on  the  stand  until  it  [the 
gelatin]  is  quite  sei.        Warhshop  Beeeipla,  Ist  ser. ,  p.  279. 
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(e)  To  make  fast  or  permanent,  as  a  color :  as,  to  jet  a  blue 
with  alum,  (d)  To  fix  for  preservation ;  prepare  for  exam- 
ination, as  a  specimen  of  natural  history :  technically  said, 
especially  in  entomology,  of  transfixing  an  Insect  on  a  pin, 
and  adjusting  its  wings,  legs,  and  feelers  so  that  these 
shall  dry  in  a  desired  position ;  also,  of  placing  insecte  thus 
set  in  rows  in  proper  boxes ;  also,  in  taxidermy,  of  mount- 
ing or  posing  a  stuffed  specimen,  as  a  bird  on  its  perch. 
In  some  of  these  processes  a  simple  instrument  called  a 
setUng-needle  is  much  used. 

7.  To  fix  or  settle  authoritatively  or  by  arrange- 
ment, (a)  To  appoint  or  determine,  as  a  time  or  place 
for  a  specific  purpose. 

The  king  said  unto  me,  .  .  .  For  how  long  shall  thy 
journey  be?  and  when  wilt  thou  return?  So  ...  I  aet  him 
a  time.  Neh.  ii.  6. 

I  am  to  bruise  his  heel; 
His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

MOton,  P.  L.,  X.  499. 

Lord  Dingwall  courted  this  lady  gay, 
And  soTaaset  their  wedding-day. 

Lard  Dingwall  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  289). 
(ft)  To  assign  or  prescribe,  aa  a  copy  or  a  task. 

Set  him  such  a  task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time,  as  may 
allow  him  no  opportunity  to  be  idle. 

Locke,  Education,  §  127. 

8.  To  fix,  determine,  or  regulate  beforehand,  as 
a  price,  value,  or  amount:  as,  to  set  a  price  on 
a  house  or  a  horse. 

And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  «et, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 139. 

Do  yon  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon  little 
stones  or  rarities?  Bacon,  Biches  (ed.  1887). 

9.  To  put  in  order  or  trim  for  use ;  make  ready: 
as,  to  set  a  razor  (that  is,  to  give  it  a  fine  edge) ; 
to  set  a  saw  (to  incline  the  teeth  laterally  to  the 
right  and  left  in  order  that  the  kerf  may  be 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade) ;  to  set  a. 
trap ;  to  set  the  table  for  dinner ;  to  set  a  scene 
on  the  stage. 

She  gan  the  hons  to  dyghte. 
And  tables  for  to  sette  and  beddes  make. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  839. 

Yeomen  of  Ghambre,  1111,  to  make  beddes,  to  here  or 
hold  torches,  to  seUe  bourdes. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book,  p.  313,  note. 

Sir,  the  scene  is  set,  and  everything  is  ready  to  begin,  if 

you  please.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  1. 

An  elaborate  scene  is  set  when  it  is  arranged  upon  the 

stage,  and  "  struck  "  when  it  is  removed. 

ifew  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  14, 1889. 

10.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable: 
distinguished  from  sow :  often  with  out :  as,  to 
set  out  strawberry-plants. 

To  serue  hym  for  euere, 
Bothe  to  sowe  and  to  sette,  the  while  1  swynke  myghte. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  548. 

Ill  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  lOO. 
An  honest  and  laborious  servant,  whose  skill  and  pro- 
fession was  to  set  or  sow  all  wholesome  herbs. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

1 1 .  To  frame  or  mount,  as  a  precious  stone  in, 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal:  as,  to  set  a  dia- 
mond. 

Onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones,  and 
of  divers  colours.  l  C&on.  xxix.  2. 

He  had  flue  emrauds  set  in  golde,  which  were  woortb 
fine  hundred  or  sixe  hundred  crownes. 

Haklayt's  Voyages,  II.  249. 
Never  so  rich  a  gem 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  7.  65. 

12.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  one  or  more 
precious  stones,  or  with  ornaments  of  any  Idnd ; 
stud :  as,  to  set  a  miniature  with  diamonds ;  to 
set  a  snun-box  with  pearls  or  gold  beads ;  a  lawn 
set  with  statues  and  vases. 

Oon  or  two 
With  gemmes  f  ele  abonte  on  hem  ysette. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  K  T.  S.\  p.  74. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  L  167. 

A  cup  o'  the  good  red  gond, 
Weel  set  wi'  jewels  sae  fair  to  see. 

Al&on  dross  (Child's  Ballads),  L  169. 

He  had  a  most  rich  George  in  a  sardonyx  set  with  dia. 
monds.  Evelyn,  'Dlxry,  Feb.  9, 1705. 

The  old  Knight  .  .  .  bid  me  observe  how  thick  the 
City  was  set  wiUi  Churches.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  383. 

A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

13.  To  reduce  from  a  state  of  dislocation  or 
fracture,  and  fix,  if  necessary,  in  a  position  suit- 
able for  recovery:  as,  to  set  a  bone  or  a  leg. 

In  order  to  get  firm  osseous  union  in  a  case  of  fracture, 
the  great  points  to  attend  to  are  accurate  apposition  of 
the  fragments  and  complete  rest  of  the  broken  bone.  Ac- 
curate apposition  is  termed  •'setting  the  fracture";  this  is 
best  done  by  the  extension  of  the  limb  and  coaptation  of 
the  broken  surfaces.  Eneye.  Brit,  XXIL  682. 
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14.  To  fix  with  settled  or  earnest  purpose;  di- 
rect or  fix  intently,  as  the  hopes  or  affections; 
bend:  as,  she  had  set  her  heart  on  going. 

In  yon  baue  I  gette  all  my  hope. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  iiL  680. 
I  have  set  my  affection  to  the  house  of  my  God. 

1  Chron.  xxix.  3. 
K.  John  having  now  gotten  a  Vacation,  and  a  Time  of 
Ease,  which  agreed  much  better  with  his  Nature  than. 
Wars,  seta  his  Mind  wholly  upon  Fleaanres. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  69. 
Minds  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit.  Addison, 

15.  To  stake  at  play;  wager;  risk;  also,  to  het 
with. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

Shak.,  Rich.  HI.,  v.  4.  9. 
Give  you  him  all  you  play  for ;  never  set  him ; 
For  he  will  have  it.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  L  1. 

16.  To  embarrass;  perplex;  pose;  bring  to  a 
mental  standstill. 

Learning  was  pos'd ;  Fhilosophie  was  set; 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net. 

e.  Berbert,  The  Church  Militant 
Xo  shew  how  hard  they  are  set  In  this  particular,  there 
are  several  who  for  want  of  other  materials  are  forced  to 
represent  the  bill  ...  as  a  kind  of  grievance. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  20. 
I  was  hard  set  what  to  do.    It  was  rudeness  to  refuse, 
but  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  sent  it  away. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  662. 

17.  In  music:  (a)  To  fit,  as  words  to  music  or 
music  to  words;  adapt;  arrange  for  musical 
performance ;  also,  to  arrange  or  transcribe  for 
a  particular  voice  or  instrument. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.    Dryden. 
He  had  been  very  successful  in  setting  such  old  songs 
as  "Orpheus  with  his  lute." 

Tennyson,  The  Window,  Prefatory  Note. 

In  the  same  year  Purcell  set  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  Ode 

for  the  queen's  birthday,  "  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind." 

Grove,  Diet.  Music,  III.  49. 

Music,  set  to  madrigals. 

Loitered  all  day  through  groves  and  halls. 

B.  Q.  RossetU,  Dante  at  Verona. 
(6)  To  pitch. 

I  had  one  A&jset  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was  singing 
the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congregation  into  tune. 

Spectator. 

18.  To  hold;  keep  (see  Tceep,  v.  t.  and  i.,  1); 
heed;  regard:  followed  by  an  object  noun  or 
pronoun  expressing  value  (store,  much,  etc.,  es- 
pecially small  value,  mite,  groat,  haw, sir  aw,  tare, 
cress  (Jeers),  etc.,  lite,  little,  naught,  short,  etc.), 
with  the  thing  in  question,  preceded  Tiy  iy 
(sometimes  of),  in  the  sense  of  '4.bout,  con- 
cerning.' The  object  pronouns  rmich,  lite,  litUe,  nauyM 
were  taken  later  as  adverbs,  and  the  transitive  verb,  by 
reason  of  this  construction  and  by  reason  also  of  the  mere 
omission  of  the  object,  became  intransitive  (in  the  then 
idiomatic  phrase  to  set  by)  —.set  by  in  the  transitive  use 
being  equivalent  to  a  unitary  verb,  'value,  esteem,'  and 
taking  as  such  a  passive  construction. 

I  sette  nat  an  haw  of  his  proverbes. 

Chaueer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  659. 
He  that  good  manners  seemes  to  lack, 

No  wyse  man  doth  set  by; 
Wythout  condicions  vertuous, 

Thou  art  not  worth  a  flye. 

Bdbees  Book  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

Set  mmght  by  golde  ne  grotes, 

Theyr  names  if  I  durst  tell. 

SkeUon,  Colyn  Cloute,  I.  160. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  67. 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  appears  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
and  much  set  by  at  Court  for  his  activity  in  going  to  sea, 
and  stoutness  every  where,  and  stirring  up  and  down. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  466. 

Ood  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  help  setting  a  good  deal  by 
one's  children.  S.  Judd,  Margaret^  ii.  1. 

19t.   To  assume;  suppose;  posit. 

I  set  the  werste,  lest  that  ye  dreden  this; 
Men  wolde  wondren  sen  hym  come  or  gon. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  367. 

20.  To  contrive;  plan. 

Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  368. 

21.  To  put  in  opposition ;  oppose;  offset. 

Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  7 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  1.  94. 

22.  To  let  to  a  tenant;  lease.  [Now  prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

For  to  save  hym  in  his  ryght 
My  goodes  beth  sette  and  solde. 

Sobin  Hood,  i.  11.    (Halliwell.) 

They  care  not  .  .  .  at  how  unreasonable  rates  they  set 

their  grounds.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  1. 

About  this  time  [1750]  the  custom  of  setting  or  leasing 

a  mine  on  tribute  came  into  use. 

R.  Hunt,  British  Mining,  p.  107. 

28.  To  write ;  note ;  enter,  as  in  a  book.  Com- 
pare to  set  down  (6),  below. 
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All  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3.  98. 
24t.  To  flute  or  crimp;  adjust  the  plaits  of: 
as,  to  set  a  ruff  with  a  poking-stiek. 
His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set. 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  III.  vii.  39. 
25f.  To  point  out  or  mark,  as  game-birds,  by 
crouching,  or  standing  stifBy,  with  the  muzzle 
directed  toward  the  scent;  point:  as,  adogsete 
a  covey  of  partridges.  Seesetter^.  Hence — 26. 
To  mark  or  designate  for  prey,  in  allusion  to  a 
dog  which  sets  birds ;  hunt,  as  game,  with  a  set- 
ter ;  formerly,  also,  to  take,  as  birds,  with  a  net. 
He  with  his  squadron  overtakes  a  coach  which  they 
had  set  overnight,  having  intelligence  of  a  booty  of  four 
hundred  pounds  in  it. 

Memoirs  oJDu  VcOl,  1670  (Harl.  Misc.,  IIL  311).  (Davies.) 
A  combination  of  sharpers,  it  seems,  had  long  set  him 
as  a  man  of  fortune. 

Bichardsan,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IV.  294.    (Davies.) 

27.  See  the  quotation. 

A  bell  of  about  62  cwt.  at  Hereford,  which  he  and  some 
other  boys  used  to  raise  and  set  (I.  e.  ring  till  it  stands 
mouth  upwards). 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Cloclu  and  Watches,  p.  370. 

28.  To  push ;  propel  by  pushing  with  a  pole 
against  the  baiib  or  bottom  of  the  stream :  said 
of  boats.  See  setUng-pole.  [Local,  Eng.,  and 
U.  S.] 

With  rowing,  drawing,  and  setting  [our  boats],  we  went 
tliis  day  7  miles  more.  Bakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  366. 

29.  To  direct  or  accompany  part  or  all  of  the 
way :  as,  to  set  one  home ;  to  set  one  on  one's 
way. 

He  directed  me  to  the  Wicket-Gate,  which  else  I  should 
never  have  found,  and  so  set  me  into  the  way  that  hath 
led  me  directly  to  this  house. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  118. 
He  went  out  with  Will ;  he  said  he  were  going  to  set  him 
a  part  of  the  way.  ...  So  the  two  lads  set  off  together. 
Mrs.  Oaskell,  Mary  Barton,  xxii. 

30.  To  form,  after  fertilization,  for  develop- 
ment, as  fruit  or  seed. 

Flowers  legitimately  fertilised  set  seeds  under  condi- 
tions which  cause  the  almost  complete  failure  of  illegiti- 
mately teitillsed  fiowers. 

Dammn,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  28. 

31.  In  printing:  (a)  To  place  in  the  proper 
order  for  reading,  as  types  representing  let- 
ters, spaces,  punctuation-marks,  etc. ;  compose. 
(6)  To  put  into  type :  as,  to  set  a  manuscript : 
sometimes  with  up.  (c)  To  put  (newly  printed 
sheets)  aside  until  the  ink  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
sets  in  the  paper. — 32.  Naut.:  (a)  To  loosen 
and  extend;  spread  to  the  wind:  as,  to  set  the 
sails.  (6)  To  observe  the  bearings  of,  as  a 
distant  object  by  the  compass :  as,  to  set  the 
land. — 33.  In  leather-manuf.,  to  treat  (leather) 
by  wetting  it,  spreading  it  on  a  stone  or  table, 
and  beating  it  with  the  slicker  until  it  adheres 
to  the  table  by  atmospheric  pressure. — 34.  To 
become;  suit. 

Tak  down,  tak  down  the  mast  o'  goud ; 

Set  up  the  mast  o'  tree ; 
111  sets  it  a  forsaken  lady 

To  sail  sae  gallantlie. 
Fair  Annie  of  Lochrayan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  103). 

Lath  floated  and  set  fair,  lath  laid  and  set.  See 
2(ttAi.— Set  close,  a  printing-house  order  to  compose 
types  in  a  compact  style.— Set  her,  him,  or  you  UP,  a 
phrase  of  contempt  applied  to  a  person  who  makes  undue 
show  or  pretension :  as,  she  must  have  her  new  carriage ; 
set  her  up  !  set  you  up  with  your  fine  company !  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.]— Set  out,  in  pnnting:  (a)  [sd,  pp.] 
Said  of  a  case  or  a  font  of  type  that  has  been  exhausted. 
(6)  [«e«,  impv.]  An  order  to  compose  types  so  as  to  occupy 
much  space.— Setting-out  rod.  See  rodi.— Setting 
the  wort.  Same  as  pUchirw,  4. — Settlng-up  screw. 
See  serew^. — Set  wide,  a  prmting-house  order  to  space 
words  widely  in  composing. — To  be  dead  set  against. 
See  dead.— To  set  abroach.  See  abroach.— To  set  a 
case,  to  assume ;  suppose ;  take  for  granted.  Compare 
put  the  case,  under  pwti. 

Yet  sette  I  caas  ye  have  bothe  myght  and  licence  for  to 
venge  yow.  Chaueer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

To  set  against,  (a)  To  set  in  comparison ;  oppose ;  also, 
to  set  in  wager. 

If  he  [Edward  IIL]  would  set  his  Kingdom  of  England, 
though  much  meaner,  agaimt  his  of  France,  he  would 
then  accept  the  Challenge,  and  meet  him  in  the  Field  in 
single  Combat.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  119. 

Setting  the  probabilities  of  the  story  against  the  credit 
of  the  witnesses.  Brougham, 

(b)  To  prejudice  against ;  incline  to  an  unfriendly  opinion 
of :  as,  to  set  one  friend  against  another. 
To  set  an  example,  to  do  that  which  may  or  should  serve 
as  a  pattern  or  model,  as  in  conduct,  manners,  or  morals. 

Their  Master  Christ  gave  them  this  precept,  and  set 
them  this  example.       MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
And  say,  to  which  shall  our  applause  belong,  .  .  . 
Or  he  who  bids  thee  face  with  steady  view 
Proud  fortune,  and  look  shallow  greatness  through, 
And,  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  th'  example  too? 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  109. 
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To  set  a  paper,  in  university  use,  to  prepare  or  formu- 
late an  examination-paper. 

We  are  informed  that  at  the  Universities  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  persons  capable  of  settirig  papers  in 
Spanish.  Qumierly  Sev.,  CLXII.  43. 

To  set  apart.  See  aparti,  1  (A).- To  set  a  pole,  iuflth- 
ing,  to  fasten  a  pole  (with  a  nne  and  baited  hook  attached) 
to  some  support,  to  be  left  (generally  over  night)  for  fish 
to  take  the  bait. — To  Bet  aside,  (a)  To  omit  for  the 
present ;  leave  out  of  the  question. 

Setting  oxide  all  other  considerations,  I  will  endeavour 
to  know  the  truth,  and  yield  to  that.  TUlotson. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  setting  aside  the  coast 
cities,  the  land  in  which  Trieste  stands  has  for  ages  been 
a  Slavonic  land.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  76. 

(6)  To  reject. 

ni  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and  shew  upon 
what  ground  'tis  that  I  embrace  that  of  the  deluge,  and 
set  aside  all  the  rest. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 
(<;)  To  discard;  annul :  as,  to  set  oxide  a  verdict.— To  Bet 
at  defiance.  See  dejiance. — To  set  at  ease,  to  quiet; 
content :  as,  to  set  the  mind  at  ease. —  To  Bet  at  liberty, 
to  release  from  confinement  or  imprisonment ;  free. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  was  Eeleased  there  were  set  at 
liberty  about  xx  English  men. 

Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  29. 

To  set  at  naught.  See  nmight.—1o  set  before,  las) 
To  present  to  the  view  of ;  exhibit  or  display  to. 

Behold,  I  have  set  be/ore  thee  an  open  door.  Eev.  iii.  8. 
(b)  To  serve  up  to,  as  food  or  drink. 

Whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat.  1  Cor.  x.  27. 

The  bishop  shewed  me  the  convent  with  great  civility, 
and  set  before  us  an  elegant  collation  of  dryed  sweetmeats, 
prunellas,  and  pistachio  nuts. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  96. 

To  set  by.    (a)  To  put  aside  or  away. 

It  is  a  custom  with  the  Arabs  never  to  set  by  any  thing 
that  comes  to  the  table,  so  that,  when  they  kill  a  sheep, 
they  dress  it  all,  call  in  their  neighbours  and  the  poor 
to  finish  eveiy  thing. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1.  57. 

(6)  See  def.  18.— To  Bet  by  the  ears.  See  eurl — To 
set  down,  (a)  To  place  upon  the  floor  or  ground ;  de- 
posit :  as,  to  set  down  one's  burden ;  to  set  down  a  passen- 
ger at  the  station. 

The  Dorchester  man  being  set  down  at  Connecticut,  near 
the  Flimouth  trading  house,  the  govemour,  Mr.  Bradford, 
wrote  to  them,  complaining  of  It  as  an  injury. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 198. 
(6)  To  enter  In  writing ;  make  a  note  of ;  note. 
My  tables — meet  it  is  I  set  it  doum 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  I.  5. 107. 
Even  the  great  Islands,  E.  Indies  many  of  them,  are 
without  Names,  or  at  least  so  variously  set  down  that  I 
find  the  same  Islands  named  by  divers  Names. 

Vampier,  Voyages,  I.  308. 
(ct)  To  ordain ;  fix ;  establish. 

This  law  .  .  .  which  God  before  all  others  hath  fi€t  down 
with  liimself ,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by.  Hooker. 
(iQ'To  ascribe;  attribute:  as,  you  may  set  his  silence 
doum  to  diffidence,    (e)  To  count ;  consider ;  regard. 

Set  It  down  that  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  both  politic  and 
moral.      Bacon,  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 
You  may  set  it  down  as  mere  bewilderment. 

Fitch,  Lects.  on  Teaching,  p.  189. 
(/t)  To  lower. 

0,  you  are  well  tuned  now ! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  203. 

(g)  To  take  to  task;  rebuke;  snub.  [Colloq.]  — To  set 
eyes  on.    See  eyei. 

No  single  soul 
Can  we  set  eye  on. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  Iv.  2. 131. 

To  set  Are  ont,  set  fire  to,  to  apply  fire  to ;  set  on  fire. 

Thenne, . 
Though  lire  be  sette  on  it,  it  shal  not  breune. 

PaUaMus,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  141. 
To  set  forth,  (o)  To  present  to  view  or  consideration ; 
represent  by  words;  make  known  fully ;  declare. 

When  we  assemble  and  meet  together  .  .  .  toset  forth 
his  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  his  most  holy  Word. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Exhortation  to  Confession. 
I  ought  diligently  to  hear  and  to  learn  the  gospel,  and 
to  set  it  forth  both  in  word  or  talking  and  also  In  example 
of  living.  J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc. ,  1853),  II.  268. 
We  wish  to  set  forth  that  we  in  our  island,  you  on  your 
continent  we  in  Middle  England,  you  in  New,  are  breth- 
ren in  one  common  heritage. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  54. 
(6)  To  publish ;  issue. 

All  the  floresaid  publique  Readers  of  arte  and  the  com- 
mon lawes  shall  once  within  every  six  yeares  set  forth 

some  new  bookes  in  printe. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  9. 

-Mr.  Rogers  hath  set  forth  a  little  book  of  faith. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  416. 

(ct)  To  prepare  and  send  out ;  equip  ;  furnish ;  fit  out. 

They  are  very  curious  and  ambitious  in  setting  forth  their 
Funemlls.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  532. 

We  hope  to  sete  forth  a  ship  our  selves  with  in  this 
month. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  120. 

(dt)  To  adorn  ;  decorate. 

Every  other  day  hightherto  she  hath  a  newe  devyce  of 
heade  dressyng  without  any  coste  and  yett  settethfarthe  a 
woman  gaylie  well.    Quoted  in  IT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  23. 
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(e)  To  arrange ;  draw  up ;  display. 

Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  set  forth 
In  beat  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

Shdk.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  296. 

{/)  To  praise ;  recommend. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator ; 
What  needeth  then  apologies  be  made 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singnlaT  ? 

Shah.,  Lucrece,  1.  32. 
To  Bet  forward,  to  further  the  interest  of;  aid  in  advan- 
cing ;  help  onward. 

Amongst  them  there  are  not  those  helps  which  others 
have  to  set  them  forward  in  the  way  of  life.  Hooker. 

To  set  hand  to  flstt.  See  hand.— To  set  In,  to  put  in 
the  way  to  do  something ;  give  a  start  to. 

If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in.       Jeremy  Collier. 

To  set  in  order,  to  adjust  or  arrange ;  attend  to. 

The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come.     1  Cor.  xL  34. 

To  set  Off.  (a)  To  adorn ;  beautify;  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of ;  as,  a  garment  eetx  off  the  wearer. 

Does  .  .  .  [she]  want  any  jewels,  in  your  eyes,  to  set  off 

her  beauty?  OMemtth,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  lit 

What  strange  Dress  is  this?    It  is  all  over  set  o/with 

Shells  scollop'd,  f  uU  of  Images  of  Lead  and  Tin,  and  Chains 

of  Straw- Work. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  n.  2. 
(6)  To  act  as  foil  to ;  display  to  advantage  by  contrast :  as, 
a  dark  beauty  sets  off&  fair  one. 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  239. 
(c)  To  put  forward  or  plead  as  an  equivalent;  reckon 
against. 

It  was  also  felt  that  though,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
criminal  law,  a  defendant  is  not  allowed  tosdto^his  good 
actions  against  his  crimes,  a  great  political  cause  should 
be  tried  on  different  principles. 

Maeavlay,  Warren  Hastings. 
It  [the  English  sparrow]  must  be  regarded  as  an  instance 
of  reciprocity,  and  be  set  o^  against  the  American  weed 
[choke-pondweed,  Anacharis  Canadentis]  which  chokes 
our  rivers.  Athenseum,  No.  3068,  p.  204. 

((2)  To  mark  off ;  separate,  as  by  a  mark  or  line :  as,  this 
clause  is  ggt  o/*  by  a  colon ;  one  ileld  was  sef  off  from  an- 
other. 

In  modem  wit  all  printed  trash  is 

Set  off -with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes. 

Swift,  On  Poetry, 
(c)  To  explode ;  discharge :  as,  to  set  off  fireworks, — To 
set  on,  to  incite ;  instigate ;  put  up. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 131. 

To  set  one's  capt.  See  eapi.—To  set  one's  cap  at  or 
for.  See  cap^.— To  set  one's  face,  to  turn,  direct  or  ad- 
dress one's  self ;  hence,  to  resolve ;  determine  resolutely. 

He  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river,  and  set  his  face 
toward  the  mount  Gilead.  Gen.  xxxi.  21, 

For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me ;  .  .  .  therefore  have  I 
set  my  face  like  a  flint.  Isa.  1.  7. 

When  a  minority  of  two  hundred,  or  even  of  eighty  mem- 
bers, set  their  faces  to  stop  all  legislation  unless  they  get 
their  will,  no  rules  of  procedure  which  the  wit  of  man  can 
devise  will  prevent  waste  of  time, 

Edinburgh  Jtev.,  CLXV,  296. 
To  set  one's  face  against,  to  discountenance;  disap- 
prove of ;  oppose. 

I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  his  people.  Lev,  xx.  6. 

To  set  one's  hand  to,  to  sign ;  affix  one's  signature  to. 

Lady  Wishfort.  You  will  grant  ine  Time  to  consider? 

Fainall.  Yes,  while  the  Instrument  is  drawing  to  which 
you  must  set  your  Hand. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  6. 

To  set  one's  heart  at  resti  to  set  one's  heart  on.  See 
heart.— To  set  one's  seal  to.  See  seal^.-To  set  one's 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  See  shoulder.— To  set  one's 
teeth,  to  press  them  together  forcibly  or  passionately ; 
hence,  to  take  resolute  or  desperate  measures.— To  set 
one  to  the  door.  See  door.— To  set  on  fire.  See  ftre. 
—To  set  on  foot.  See/oo«.— Tosetongroundt.  Same 
as  to  bring  to  ground  (irbich  see,  under  groundl).—To  set 
out.  (o)  To  assign ;  allot :  as,  to  set  out  the  portion  of 
each  heir  of  an  estate.    (6)  To  publish,  as  a  proclamation. 

That  excellent  proclamation  setouthy  the  king.    Bacon. 

The  other  ministers  also  set  out  an  answer  to  his  sermon, 
confuting  the  same  by  many  strong  arguments. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  264. 

(c)  To  mark  by  boundaries ;  define. 

Determinate  portions  of  those  infinite  abysses  of  space 
and  duration,  set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest  by  known  boundaries.  Locke. 

(d)  To  adorn ;  decorate ;  embellish. 

A  goldsmith's  shop  sets  out  a  city  maid. 

Mid^eton,  Chaste  Maid,  i,  1, 

In  this  Church  are  two  Altars  set  out  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  being  deck'd  with  rich  Miters,  Embroider'd 
Copes.  MoMndrdl,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  99. 

This  day  Mrs,  Bussel  did  give  my  wife  a  very  fine  St. 
George  in  alabaster,  which  will  set  out  my  wife's  closet 
mightily,  Pepys,  Diary,  IL  71. 

(fi)  To  equip  and  send  out. 

They  set  out  a  ship  the  last  year  with  passengers  and 
goods  for  Providence, 

Winthrop,  Hist,  New  England,  II.  16. 

The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of  great 
necessity,  thirty  men-of-war. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed,  Bohn,  I,  389). 
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(f)  To  show ;  display ;  demonstrate ;  indicate. 

What  doe  they  else  but,  in  the  abounding  of  mans 
sinne,  set  out  the  superabonnding  grace  of  God? 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  108. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  describe  this  duty  [of  praise], 
to  set  out  the  great  reasonableness,  and  to  stir  you  up  to 
the  practice  of  it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

(a)  Torecite;  state  at  large  :  aa,  to  set  out  one's  cojnylaint. 
(h)  In  engineering,  to  locate,  (i)  To  place,  as  a  stone  in 
masonry,  so  that  it  projects  beyond  the  stone  next  ad- 
joining, especially  Uie  stone  or  course  next  beneath; 
cause  to  jut  out ;  corbel  out. 

The  early  Byzantine  architects  — in  Sta.  Sophia  for  in- 
stance— did  fit  pendentives  to  circular  arches,  but  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  required  very  great  skill  both 
in  setting  out  and  in  execution, 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  450. 

To  set  over,  (a)  To  appoint  or  constitute  as  director  or 
ruler  over. 

I  have  set  thee  omr  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  Oen.  xli.  41. 
Q>)  To  assign;  transfer;  convey.— To  set  right,  to  rec- 
tify ;  correct ;  put  right. — To  set  saU(nm<t.).  See  saii^. 
— ^To  set  seed,  to  form  seed  within  the  ovary:  said  of 
ovules  which  develop  and  become  seeds— that  is,  do  not 
abort.  See  II.,  3,  below.— To  set  Shortt.  See  short.— 
To  set  the  hand  to.  See  hand.— To  set  the  head- 
band, in  iookbinding,  to  adjust  the  leather  of  the  cover 
so  as  to  lap  over  the  head-band.— To  set  the  heather  on 
fire,  to  set  the  land,  to  set  the  palette.  See  heather, 
landl,  palette.— To  set  the  river  on  fire.  See  fire.— To 
set  the  teeth  on  edge.  See  edge.— To  set  the  tem- 
perament, in  tuning  a  pianoforte,  organ,  or  other  instru- 
ment in  which  tempered  intonation  is  used,  to  tune  a  sin- 
gle octave  in  accordance  with  the  temperament  desired, 
so  that  the  remaining  octaves  may  be  tuned  at  pure  oc- 
taves therewith, — To  set  to  rights.  Seer^At.— To  set 
tosalet.  See  8a/el.— To  set  up.  (a)  To  erect;  place  up- 
right; put  together  In  an  upright  or  natural  form,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  articulating,  stuffing  the  skin,  or  similar 
processes;  mount:  as,  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  has 
been  set  up  for  the  museum. 

Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold:  .  .  . 
he  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura.  Dan,  iii.  1. 

(6)  In  the  army,  to  fit  (a  man)  by  drill  for  military  move- 
ments and  parade.  Wiihelm.  (e)  To  begin,  as  a  new  enter- 
prise, institution,  or  arrangement;  put  in  operation;  es- 
tablish; found;  institute:  as,  to  set  uj>  a  factory;  to  set  up 
a  school. 

There  was  another  printer  in  town,  lately  set  up. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  46. 

Is  Perry  going  to  set  up  his  carriage,  Frank?  I  am  glad 
he  can  afford  it.  Jane  Attsten,  Emma,  xli. 

The  large  number  of  ice-making  machines  which  have 
recently  been  set  up.  Sci.  Amer.,  N,  S.,  LXIII,  16. 

(d)  To  provide  adequately ;  supply ;  furnish ;  fit  out ; 
stock :  as,  I  have  enough  capital  to  set  me  up  in  trade ;  she 
is  set  up  in  winter  gowns. 

Two  Deskes  and  a  quire  of  Paper  set  him  vp,  where  he 
now  sits  in  state  for  ^  commers. 

Bp.  Eojrle,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Aturney. 
Some  ends  of  verse  his  betters  might  afford. 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  these,  he  ventur'd  on  the  town, 
And  with  a  borrow'd  play  outdid  poor  Crowne. 

Pope,  Macer. 

(e)  To  raise;  promote;  exalt. 

Whom  he  would  he  set  up,  and  whom  he  would  he  put 
down,  Dan.  v.  19. 

(■/)  To  place  in  view ;  display :  as,  to  set  up  a  notice  or  a 
signal 

Set  this  [paper]  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue.       Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  3. 146, 

On  all  her  olive-hills 
Shall  men  set  up  the  battle-sign  of  fire. 

Mrs.  Hemtms,  Siege  of  Valencia. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  Asoka  would  have  been  allowed 

to  set  up  two  copies  of  his  edicts  in  the  dominions  of  such 

powerful  kings  as  Aira  and  his  father  seem  to  have  been, 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  139. 

(g)  To  utter  loudly ;  raise,  as  a  noise,  or  as  the  voice. 

Ill  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  1.  88. 

Wherever  in  a  lonely  grove 

He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes. 

The  gouty  oak  began  to  move. 

And  flounder  into  homph)es. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 
(h)  To  advance ;  propose  for  rec^tion  or  consideration : 
as,  to  set  up  a  new  doctrine,  (i)  To  raise  from  misfortune 
or  dejection ;  encourage ;  restore :  as,  this  good  fortune 
quite  set  him  up.  (J)  To  exhilarate:  as,  he  was  a  little  set 
up.  [Colloq,]  (k)  Naut.,  to  haul  taut,  or  take  in  the  slack 
of,  as  the  standing  riggmg,  Q)  In  printing:  (1)  To  put 
in  type :  as,  to  «et  up  a  page  of  copy. 

He  had  only  written  the  opening  pages,  and  had  them 
set  up.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag,,  LXXVn.  107. 

(2)  To  arrange  in  the  proper  order  of  words,lines,  etc, ;  com- 
pose :  as,  to  «ef  up  type,  (m)  To  offer  to  bidders  at  auction ; 
as,  the  next  three  lots  were  set  up  together,  in)  To  bring 
about;  produce;  establish;  as,  a  permanent  curvature  of 
the  spine  was  set  up. 

Sometimes  it  [eczema]  is  set  up  as  the  result  of  local  or 
general  irritation  of  the  skin  in  certain  occupations. 

Emsyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  122. 
(o)  To  place  (an  instrument)  on  its  support :  aa,  to  set  up 
a  theodolite. — To  set  up  a  sidet,to  become  partners  at 
cards.— To  set  up  one's  hirse.  See  Urse.— To  set  up 
one's  restt.  (o)  To  make  up  one's  mind ;  resolve ;  deter- 
mine ;  stake  one's  chances,  [The  origin  of  >  this  phrase  is 
obscure,  but  is  generally  referred  to  the  old  game  of  pri- 
mero,  in  which,  it  is  alleged,  a  player  who  stood  upon  the 
cards  in  his  band  in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove 
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stronger  than  those  held  by  his  opponent  was  said  to  stand 
upon  his  rest    Compare  rest^,  n.,  14.] 

On  which  resolution  the  soldier  seta  up  his  rest,  and  com- 
monly hazards  the  winning  or  loosing  of  as  great  a  thing 
as  life  may  be  worth. 

Churchyard's  Challenge,  p.  62.    (Ifams,  under  rest.) 

I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  2, 110. 

Could  I  set  up  my  rest 
That  he  were  lost,  or  taken  prisoner, 
I  could  hold  truce  with  sorrow, 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  Iv,  2, 
(h)  To  pause  for  rest;  make  a  halt;  sojourn. 

*Tis  also  cheape  living  which  causes  travellers  to  set  up 
their  rest  here  more  than  in  Florence. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  21, 1646. 

=Sjni.  1  and  2.  Place,  Lay,  etc.    Seeput^. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  sink  downward;  settle 
down;  especially,  to  decline  toward  and  pass 
below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

Now,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  all  they  that  had  any 
sick  ,  .  .  brought  them  unto  him.  Luke  iv.  40, 

His  smother'd  light 
May  set  at  noon  and  make  perpetual  night. 

Shaic.,  Lucrece,  L  784. 

This  day  the  ship  heaved  and  set  more  than  before,  yet 
we  had  but  few  sick. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1, 11. 
He  keeped  her  sae  late  and  lang. 
Till  the  evening  set,  and  birds  they  sang. 

Lord  IHngwall  (Child's  Ballads,  I,  288). 

2.  To  become  fixed  or  firmly  joined. 
Maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against  another. 

Bacon. 

(a)  To  become  motionless  or  immovable. 

The  device  [a  car-brake]  has  a  brake  with  a  shoe  con- 
nected to  a  main  body,  combined  with  an  interposed  spring 
or  springs,  to  prevent  the  setting  and  sliding  of  the  wheels. 
flW.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  74. 

(b)  To  become  firm,  stiff,  or  solid :  as,  the  jelly  would  not 
set. 

The  frequent  application  of  heat  to  gelatine  destroys  its 
setting  powers.  Worksfu>p  Beceipts,  Ist  ser.,  p,  278, 

3.  In  iot.  and  hort.,  to  develop  the  ovaries  after 
fertilization;  begin  the  growth  of  fruit:  as,  the 
blossoms  were  abundant,  but  failed  to  set;  the 
peaches  set  well,  but  were  blasted ;  in  fish-cul- 
ture, to  begin  to  germinate:  said  of  eggs. 

It  appears  that  the  setting  of  the  flowers — that  is,  the 
production  of  capsules,  whether  good  or  bad — is  not  so 
much  influenced  by  legitimate  and  illegitimate  fertilisa- 
tion as  is  the  number  of  seeds  which  the  capsules  contain, 
Vanmn,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p,  47, 

4t.  To  engage  in  gambling;  gamble.  (o)To  stake 
money  in  gambling ;  wager;  bet, 

Frmn  six  to  eleven.  At  basset,  Mem.  Never  set  again 
upon  the  ace  of  diamonds.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  323, 
(6)  To  take  part  in  a  game  of  hazard ;  play  with  others 
for  stakes. 

Throw  boldly,  for  he  sets  to  all  that  write; 
With  such  he  ventures  on  an  even  lay. 
For  they  bring  ready  money  into  plw. 

Dryden,  Secret  Love,  Prol,,  ii,  (1667). 
Sir  John  Bland  and  Offley  made  interest  to  play  at 
Twelfth-nighl^  and  succeeded — not  at  play,  for  they  lost 
14002.  and  13002,  As  it  is  not  usual  for  people  of  no  lugher 
rank  to  play,  the  King  thought  they  would  be  bashful 
about  it,  and  took  particular  care  to  do  the  honours  of  bis 
house  to  them,  set  only  to  them,  and  spoke  to  them  at  his 
levee  next  morning.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  419, 

5.  To  begin  a  journey,  march,  or  voyage ;  start : 
commonly  with  on  or  out  (see  phrases  below). 

The  king  is  set  from  London, 

Shak.,  Hen,  V.,  ii,,  Prol,  L  S4. 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits  .  ,  , 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets. 
In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Elpples, 

Bums,  Hallowe'en. 

6.  To  have  motion  in  a  certain  direction ;  flow ; 
tend :  as,  the  tide  sets  to  the  north ;  the  current 
sets  westward. 

The  old  bookseller  with  some  grumbling  opened  his 
shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting  bed- 
wards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures. 

Lamb,  Old  China. 
And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  Ocean  sets  to  shore 
At  the  full  moon, 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Kustum, 

Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee, 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall, 

7.  To  point  game  by  crouching,  in  the  original 
manner,  now  obsolete,  of  a  setter  dog ;  more 
rarely,  to  hunt  game  with  the  aid  of  a  setter ; 
also,  formerly,  to  catch  birds  with  a  large  net. 

When  I  go  a-hawking  or  setting,  I  think  myself  beholden 
to  him  that  assures  me  that  in  such  a  field  there  is  a 
covey  of  partridges,  Boyle.    (Johnson.) 

8.  To  make  a  beginning;  apply  one's  self:  as, 
to  set  to  work. 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform  the 
commands  of  Christ,  Bammumd. 

The  gale  set  to  its  work,  and  the  sea  arose  in  earnest, 
ii,  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  x, 

9.  To  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 
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They  very  often  made  use  of  a  .  .  .  Step  called  Settjno, 
which  1  know  not  how  to  describe  to  you  but  by  telling 
you  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  Baolj  to  Back. 

Budgell,  Spectator,  No.  67. 

She  .  .  .  sometimes  makes  one  in  a  country-dance,  with 
only  one  of  the  chairs  for  a  partner,  .  .  .  and  sets  to  a 
corner  cupboard.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxviii. 

A  propensity  on  the  part  of  that  unlucky  old  lady  .  .  . 
to  amble  about,  and  set  to  inanimate  objects,  accompany- 
ing herself  with  a  chattering  noise,  as  in  a  witch  dance. 
Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxxiii. 

1 0.  To  acquire  a  set  or  bend ;  get  out  of  shape ; 
become  bent;  warp :  said  of  an  angler's  rod.— 

11.  To  sit,  as  a  broody  hen:  a  wrong  use,  by 
confusion  with  git.-io  set  about,  to  take  the  first 
steps  in ;  begin :  as,  to  get  about  a  business  or  enterprise. 

Why,  as  to  reforming,  Sir  Peter,  I'll  make  no  promises, 

and  that  I  take  to  be  a  proof  that  I  intend  to  set  about  it. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 

No  nation  in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  the  globe  has 
failed  to  invent  for  itself  a  true  and  appropriate  style  of 
architecture  whenever  it  chose  to  set  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  46. 

To  set  alandt,  to  steer  landward. 

He  made  his  ship  aiorule  for  to  sette. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2166. 

To  Bet  around  a  pod.  See  pod.— To  set  forth  or  for- 
ward, to  begin  to  march ;  advance. 

The  sons  of  Gershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari  set  forward. 

Num.  X.  17. 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Shah,  M.  of  v.,  iv.  1.  404. 

I  take  this  as  an  unexpected  favour,  that  thou  shouldst 

set  forth  out  of  doors  with  me,  to  accompany  me  a  little  in 

my  way.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  237. 

To  set  In.  ta)  To  begin :  as,  winter  in  England  usually 
sets  in  about  December. 

Yet  neither  doe  the  wet  or  dry  Seasons  set  in  or  go  out 
exactly  at  one  time  in  all  Years ;  neither  are  all  places 
subject  to  wet  or  dry  Weather  alike. 

Damipier,  Voyages,  II.  ill.  77. 
(&)  To  become  settled  in  such  or  such  a  state. 

When  the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad.  Addison, 
(p)  To  flow  toward  the  shore:  as,  the  tide  sets  in:  often 
used  figuratively. 

A  tide  of  fashion  set  in  in  favour  of  French  in  the  Eng- 
land of  the  thirteenth  century. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  159. 
({{)  To  reappear  after  temporary  absence  or  disappearance, 
as  a  school  of  fish,  (et)  To  go  in ;  make  an  onset  or  as- 
sault. 

Neuertheles  thei  se^  in  a-monge  hem,  for  thei  were 
moche  peple  and  stronge,  and  the  cristin  hem  resceyved 
full  fiercely.  Jferfm  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  588. 

They  had  allready  devoured  Uncass  &  his  in  their  hops ; 
and  surly  they  had  done  it  in  deed,  it  the  English  had  not 
timly  sett,  in  for  his  aide. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  431. 
To  set  off.    (a)  To  start,  as  on  a  journey. 

Is  it  true  .  .  .  that  you  are  setting  off  without  taking 
leave  of  your  friends?  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 
(b)  In  prinUng,  to  deface  or  soil  the  next  sheet :  said  of 
the  ink  on  a  newly  printed  sheet  when  another  sheet 
comes  in  contact  with  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  dry. 

To  prevent  setting-off,  the  leaves  after  copying  should  be 
removed  by  blotting  paper. 

Workshtip  Seceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  331. 
(cf)  To  make  a  show  or  appearance ;  appear. 

I,  now,  but  think  how  poor  their  spite  sets  off. 
Who,  after  all  their  waste  of  sulphurous  terms,  .  .  . 
Have  nothing  left  but  the  unsavoury  smoke. 

B.  Jonson,  Apol.  to  Poetaster. 

To  set  on.    (a)  [On,  adv.]  To  begin ;  start ;  set  out. 

In  the  dawnynge  of  the  day  loke  ye  sette  on  alle  to-geder 

ther  as  ye  shuU  here  an  borne  blowe  right  high  andlowde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  383. 

Ha!  what  strange  music?  .  .  . 
How  all  the  birds  set  on!  the  fields  redouble 
Their  odoriferous  sweets ! 

Fletcher  {and  another  T),  Prophetess,  v.  3. 

(6)  [On  (or  upcm),  prep.]  (1)  To  begin,  as  an  enterprise. 

He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of  truth 
ought  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of  it.  Locke, 

(2)  To  make  an  attack ;  assault :  as,  they  all  set  upon  him 
at  once.    See  assail. 

We  met  with  v.  Rovers  or  men  of  war,  whom  we  set  vp- 
pan,  and  burnt  their  Admirall,  and  brought  those  ships 
into  Narr.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  19. 

Gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VJ.,  iii.  2. 103. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  to  ask  Mr.  Lyon  to  take  a  little 
rest,  instead  of  setting  on  him  like  so  many  wasps. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxiv. 

To  set  out.  (a)  To  begin  a  Journ  ey,  proceeding,  or  career : 
as,  to  set  out  for  London ;  to  set  out  in  business  or  in  the 
world. 

Some  there  be  that  set  out  for  this  crown,  and,  after  they 

have  gone  far  for  it,  another  comes  in  and  takes  it  from 

them.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  162. 

Thus  arm'd,  he  set  out  on  a  ramble  — alack  ! 

He  set  out,  poor  dear  Soul ! — but  he  never  came  back ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  330. 

After  residing  at  Cambridge  two  years,  he  [Temple]  de- 
parted without  taking  a  degree,  and  set  out  upon  his  trav- 
els. Maeavlay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
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(b)  To  fiow  out;  ebb:  as,  the  tide  sets  out  at  i  F.  M.— To 
set  to,  to  apply  one's  self ;  go  at  a  piece  of  work. 

I  wish  you  were  a  dog;  I'd  set  to  this  minute,  and  .  . 
cut  every  strip  of  flesh  from  your  bones  with  this  whip. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Professor,  v. 
To  set  up.  (o)  To  begin  business  or  a  scheme  of  living  ■ 
as,  to  set  up  in  trade ;  to  set  up  for  one's  self. 

They  say  [she  has  gone]  to  keepe  a  Taveme  in  Foy,  and 
that  M.  Spencer  hath  given  her  a  stocke  to  set  up  for  her 
selfe.      Heywood,  Fan?  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  n.  276). 
If  not  the  tradesman  who  set  up  to-day. 
Much  less  the  'prentice  who  to-morrow  may. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  36. 
At  Bologna  he  had  got  into  debt,  and  set  up  as  tutor  to 
the  young  archdeacons. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  140. 
(6)  To  make  pretensions ;  claim  to  be  recognized,  admired, 
or  esteemed :  as,  he  sets  up  for  a  man  of  wit. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  a  Man  to  set  up 
for  a  Critick  without  a  good  Insight  into  all  the  Parts  of 
Learning.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  291. 

Besides,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  those  men  who 
set  up  for  morality  without  regard  to  religion  are  gener- 
ally virtuous  but  in  part.    Sviift,  Testimony  of  Conscience. 

To  set  upon.  See  to  set  on  (6). =Syn.  Attack,  Set  upon, 
etc.    See  assail. 

seti  (set),i).  a.     1.  Placed;  located;  station- 
ary ;  fixed :  as,  a  set  range ;  set  tubs ;  a  set  smirk. 
Why  do  you  frown?  good  gods,  what  a  set  anger 
Have  you  forc'd  into  your  face !  ceme  I  must  temper  you. 
Fletcher  {and  anotmr).  False  One,  iv.  2. 
His  love-flt  's  upon  him ; 
I  know  it  by  that  set  smile  and  those  congees. 
How  courteous  he  's  to  nothing  ! 

Fletcher  (and  another"!),  Nice  Valour,  i.  1. 
3.  Fixed;  immovable. 

O  he  'a  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone,  his  eyes  were  set 

at  eight  i'  the  morning.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  206. 

On  coming  up  to  him,  he  saw  that  Mamer's  eyes  were 

set  like  a  dead  man's.  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  i. 

3.  Eegular;  in  due  form;  formal;  deliberate: 
as,  a  set  discourse ;  of  a  battle,  pitched. 

Kail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  17. 
I  do  not  love  set  speeches  nor  long  praises. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  ii.  1. 

She  had  been  ...  to  bright  hay-making  romps  in  the 

open  air,  but  never  to  a  set  stately  party  at  a  friend's 

house.  Mrs.  Gaskdl,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxx. 

4.  Fixed  in  opinion ;  determined;  self-willed; 
obstinate :  as,  a  man  set  in  his  opinions  or  way. 

I  se  thou  art  setta  my  solace  to  reue  [take  away]. 

AUiterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  487. 
No  woman  's  yet  so  fiercely  set 
But  she'll  forgive,  though  not  forget. 
Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  127). 
He  was  an  amazing  set  kind  of  man,  the  cap'n  was,  and 
would  have  his  own  way  on  sea  or  shore. 

&  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  153. 

5.  Established;  prescribed;  appointed:  as, se< 
forms  of  prayer. 

On  a  season  isett  assembled  they  bothe. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedmne  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  339. 
An  old  Colledge  Butler  is  none  of  the  worst  Students  in 
the  house,  for  he  keepes  the  set  houres  at  his  booke  more 
duly  then  any. 

Bp.  Earle,  Mlcro-cosmographie,  An  Old  Colledge  Butler. 

We  might  now  have  expected  that  his  own  following 

Praier  should  add  much  credit  to  set  Formes ;  but  on  the 

contrary  we  find  the  same  imperfections  in  it,  as  in  most 

before,  which  he  lays  beer  upon  Extemporal. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvi. 

And  all  sorts  of  set  Mourning,  both  Black  and  Gray,  and 

sdl  other  Furniture  sutable  to  it,  fit  for  any  person  of 

Quality.    Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen 

[Anne,  I.  50. 

The  town  of  Berne  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water, 
there  being  a  great  mmtitude  of  handsome  fountains 
planted  at  set  distances  from  one  end  of  the  streets  to  the 
other. 

Addison,  Bemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  519). 

6.  Formed;  built;  made:  noting  the  person: 
as,  well  set;  thick-set     See  set  up,  below. 

He  [Butler]  is  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  sett,  high  col- 
oured, a  head  of  sorrell  haire,  a  severe  and  sound  judge- 
ment :  a  good  f  ellowe.  Aubrey,  Lives,  S.  Butler. 

7.  Astounded;  stunned.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— A  setmatcht.  See  mateAi.— Of  set  purpose, 
with  deliberate  intention ;  designedly. 

For  how  should  the  brightness  of  wisdom  shine  where 
the  windows  of  the  soul  are  of  very  set  purpose  closed  ? 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  2. 

She  would  fall  out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  485. 
Set  duster.  See  duster.— %et  piece  (theat),  a  piece  of 
scenery  only  moderately  high,  andpermitting  more  distant 
pieces  to  be  seen  over  it.—  Set  scenes.  See  seem.—  Set 
speech,  a  speech  carefully  prepared  beforehand ;  elabo- 
rated discourse. 
I  affect  not  set  speeches  in  a  Historic. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

He  [Pitt]  was  no  speaker  of  set  y)eeches.  His  few  pre- 
pared discourses  were  complete  failures. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

Set  up.  (a)  Built ;  formed :  noting  the  person :  as,  a  tall 
man,  and  well  set  up. 
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Very  pretty  damsels,  and  well  set  up. 

B.  D.  Black-more,  Lorna  Doone,  xxvii. 
(6)  In  the  aimy,  noting  a  man  fitted  by  drill  for  military 
movements  and  parade. 

The  scouts  .  .  .  are  lithe,  and  naturally  well  set  up,  as 
the  soldiers  phrase  it.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  644. 

(c)  Unduly  uplifted  or  elated,  as  by  success  or  prosperity. 
[Colloq.] 

Our  nineteenth  century  is  wonderfully  set  up  in  its  own 
esteem.  Tlie  Century,  XXVIII.  116. 

Sharp-set,  keen,  as  a  saw ;  hence,  figuratively,  eager ; 
keeninthepursuitof  anyend;  keenly  resentful;  also,  very 
hungry;  ravenous. 

The  News  of  this  Massacre,  adding  a  new  Edge  of  Ee- 
venge  to  the  old  Edge  of  Ambition,  made  the  Danes 
sharper  set  against  the  English  than  ever  they  had  been 
before.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  13. 

The  perplexity  of  mannerlinesse  will  not  let  him  feed, 
and  he  is  sharpe  set  at  an  argument  when  hee  should  cut 
his  meate. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Downe-right  Scholler. 
By  this  light  she  looks  as  sharp-set  as  a  sparrow-hawk ! 
FlOcher,  Wit  without  Money,  v.  4. 

It  is  a  well-known  sporting-house,  and  the  breakfasts 
are  famous.  Two  or  three  men  in  pink,  on  their  way  to 
the  meet,  drop  in,  and  are  very  jovial  and  sharp-set,  as  in- 
deed we  all  are.      T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  L  4. 

set!  (set),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sett  (still  used 
archaically),  sette;  <  set^,  v.  According  to  Skeat, 
set,  in  the  sense  of  'a  number  of  things  or  per- 
sons belonging  together,'  etc.,  is  a  corruption 
of  sep«i  and  ult.  of  sec<i.]  1.  A  young  plant  fit 
for  setting  out ;  a  slip;  shoot:  as,  «e<s  of  white' 
thorn  or  other  shrub ;  onion  sets. 

Syan,  a  yong  sette.  Palsgrave 

2.  A  rudimentary  fruit :  used  especially  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  etc. :  as,  the  peaches  set 
well,  but  the  sets  all  dropped  off.  Compare 
«eJl,  V.  i.,  3. — 3.  The  setting  of  the  sun  or  other 
luminary;  hence,  the  close,  as  of  a  day. 
The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 19. 
If  the  sun  shine  pale,  and  fall  into  blacke  clouds  in  his 
set,  it  signifleth  the  winde  is  shifting  into  the  North 
quarter.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  183. 

Thou  that  faintly  smilest  still. 
As  a  Naiad  in  a  well. 
Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 

Tennyson,  Adeline. 

4t.  A  venture ;  a  wager ;  a  stake ;  hence,  a 
game  of  chance;  a  match. 

When  we  have  mateh'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,-  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  2.  262. 
I  would  buy  your  pardon. 
Though  at  the  highest  set;  even  with  my  life. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 
I  give  o'er  the  set,  throw  down  the  cards. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  1. 

5.  General  movement;  direction;  drift;  ten- 
dency :  used  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

Individuals,  alive  to  the  particular  evils  of  the  age,  and 
watohing  the  very  set  of  the  current.    De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

The  set  of  opinion  in  England  at  present. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  App.  C,  p.  244. 

When  the  storm  winds  prevail,  the  set  is  strong  from  the 
east.  Scribner's  Mag.,  VIII.  101. 

6.  Build;  conformation;  form;  hence, bearing ; 
carriage :  said  of  the  person. 

A  goodly  gentleman, 

Of  a  more  manly  set  I  never  look'd  on. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  5. 
Should  any  young  lady  incline  to  imitate  Gwendolen, 
let  her  consider  the  set  of  her  head  and  neck. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  vii. 

He  was  a  young  man,  and  not  over  middle  height ;  but 

there  was  something  effective  and  picturesque  in  the  set 

of  his  strongly  built  frame.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  291. 

7.  A  permanent  change  of  shape  caused  by 
pressure  or  by  being  retained  long  in  one  po- 
sition; a  bend,  warp,  or  kink;  hence,  figura- 
tively, a  mental  or  moral  warp  or  bias  of  char- 
acter. 

The  behaviour  of  men  to  domestic  animals  must  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  more  kind  than  the  reverse.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  set  of  the  brute's  brains,  according  to 
modern  theory,  would  have  been  that  of  shyness  and  dread 
of  us.  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  137. 

8t.  A  settled  state. 

Yo  heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  warm  weather  had 
even  ignited  the  aire  and  prepar'd  the  materials  to  con- 
ceive the  fire.  Euelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  3, 1666. 

9.  The  lateral  defiection  of  a  saw-tooth;  the 
effect  produced  in  a  saw  by  bending  alternate 
teeth  slightly  ia  opposite  directions.    See  outs 
under  saw-set. 
The  less  set  a  saw  has,  the  less  wood  it  wastes. 

Ure,  Diet,  IV.  961. 

lOf.  Oneof  theplaitsorflutingsof  arufi;  also, 
such  plaited  or  fluted  work. 
The  set  of  my  ruff  looked  like  so  many  organ  pipes, 

Randolph,  Hey  for  Honestie. 
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11.  In  plastering,  the  last  coat  of  plaster  on 
■walls  prepared  for  papering. — 13.  Young  oys- 
ters, planted  or  fit  for  planting:  oceasionaUy 
used  improperly  for  spat  or  spawn;  also,  a  bed 
or  plant  of  young  oysters.  Compare  strike,  seed. 
At  only  a  few  places  does  a  breed  of  oysters,  or  a  seJ,  as 
It  IS  termed,  occur  with  auy  regularity,  or  of  any  conse- 
<li«nce.  FUheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  615. 

13.  In  mining :  (a)  A  mine  or  number  of  mines 
(including  the  area  necessary  for  their  work- 
ing) taken  on  lease :  used  with  this  meaning  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon  chiefly,  but  also  to  some 
extent  in  other  coal-mining  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Not  used  in  the  United  States.  (6)  One 
of  the  frames  of  timber  which  support  the  roof 
and  sides  of  a  level:  same  as  durns,  dwnz,  or 
dmnze  (see  durn^-);  also,  one  of  the  horizontal 
members  of  the  timbering  by  which  a  shaft  is 
supported. 

A  gallery  requires  what  are  called  frames  (sets  or 
«amzes)  for  its  proper  support.  A  complete  frame  con- 
sists of  a  sole-piece  (foot-piece,  sill,  or  sleeper),  two  side 
props  (legs  or  arms),  and  a  crown  (cap  or  collar). 

CaUon,  Lectures  on  Mining  (trans.),  i.  257. 

(c)  In  some  coal-mining  districts  of  England, 
nearly  the  same  as  lifl^,  6  (6).  (d)  A  measure 
of  length  along  the  face  of  a  stall  by  which 
holers  and  drivers  are  paid:  it  is  usually  from 
6  to  10  feet.  Gresley.  [Midland  coal-fields, 
Eng.]  In  aU  these  senses  commonly  spelled 
sett. — 14.  The  pattern  or  combination  of  col- 
ors of  a  tartan.     [Scotch.] 

A  tartan  plaid,  spun  of  good  hawslock  woo, 
Scarlet  and  green  the  sete,  the  borders  blew. 

Sammy,  Gentle  Shepherd  (ed.  1852),  i.  1. 

The  petticoat  was  formed  of  tartan  silk,  in  the  set  or  pat- 
tern of  which  the  colour  of  blue  greatly  predominated. 

Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose,  ix. 

15.  In  theaters,  a  set  scene.  See  set^,p.  a.,  and 
scene. — 16.  In  type-founding,  the  type-founder's 
adjustment  of  space  between  types  of  the  same 
font.  Types  with  too  much  blank  on  one  or  both 
sides  are  wide-set ;  with  too  little  space,  close- 
set. — 17.  lnwhaMng:  (a)  Astrote;  athrust:  as, 
a  set  of  the  lance.  (6)  A  chance  or  opportunity 
to  strike  with  the  lance :  as,  he  got  a  good  set, 
and  missed. — 18.  In  mach. :  (a)  A  tool  used  to 
close  the  plates  around  a  rivet  before  upsetting 
the  point  of  the  latter  to  form  the  second  head. 
(6)  An  iron  bar  bent  into  two  right  angles  on 
the  same  side,  used  in  dressing  forged  iron.  E, 
H.  Knight,  (c)  A  hook-wrench  having  three 
sides  equal  and  the  fourth  long,  to  serve  as  a 
lever.  It  is  a  form  of  key,  spanner,  or  screw- 
wrench  for  turning  bolts,  etc. — 19.  In  saddle- 
ry, the  filling  beneath  the  ground-seat  of  a  sad- 
dle, which  serves  to  brii^  the  top  seat  to  its 
shape.  E.  ff.  Knight. — 20.  A  number  of  things 
which  belong  together  and  are  intended  to  be 
used  together,  (o)  such  a  collection  when  the  arti- 
cles are  all  alike  in  appearance  and  use :  as,  Biset  of  chairs ; 
a  set  of  table-knives ;  a  set  of  buttons ;  a  set  of  dominoes ; 
a  set  of  teeth. 

I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 

Shak.;  Bich.  II.,  ill.  3. 147. 

A  set  or  pack  of  cards,  but  not  equally  ancient  with  those 

above  mentioned,  were  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Stukeley. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  432. 

(6)  Such  a  collection  when  of  varied  character  and  pur- 
pose, bat  intended  to  be  used  together  and  generally  of 
similar  or  harmonizing  design :  as,  &  set  of  parlor  furni- 
ture; SLdiuner-set;  atoilet-set.  j^et  was  formerly  used  spe- 
cifically of  horses,  to  mean  six,  a£  distinguished  from  a  pair 
or  four-in-hand. 

He  found  the  windows  and  streets  exceedingly  throng- 
ed, ..  .  and  in  many  places  sets  of  loud  music. 

England's  Joy  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  30). 

Shortly  after,  Bourohier,  returning  into  iEngland,  he 
bought  a  most  rich  Coach  and  Curious  Sett  of  Six  Horses 
to  it.    T.  Lucas,  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen 

[Anne,  I.  iii. 

Here  to-day  about  five  o'clock  arrived  Lady  Sarah  Sad- 
leir  and  Lady  Betty  Lawrence,  each  in  her  chariot-and- 
six.  Dowagers  love  equipage,  and  these  cannot  travel  ten 
miles  without  usett.  Bwhardsan,  Clarissa  Earlowe,  VI.  226. 

21.  A  number  of  things  having  some  other  re- 
lation to  each  other,  as  resemblance  or  natu- 
ral affinity. 

There  are  a  set  of  heads  that  can  credit  the  relations  of 
mariners,  yet  question  the  testimonies  of  St.  Paul. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  21. 

I  say  a  set  rather  than  a  "series,"  because  the  articles 
were  written  on  various  occasions,  and  have  therefore  lit- 
tle formal  connection,  or  necessary  logical  sequence. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  50. 

22.  A  number  of  persons  customaiily  or  offi- 
cially associated :  as,  a  set  of  bankers ;  a  set  of 
officers ;  or  a  number  of  persons  drawn  together 
by  some  affinity,  as  of  taste,  character,  posi- 
tion, or  pursuits;  hence,  a  clique  or  coterie: 
as,  he  belonged  to  the  fast  set. 
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There 's  nothing  we  Beaus  take  more  Pride  in  than  a 
Sett  of  Genteel  Footmen. 
Tunbridge  Walis,  quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign 

[of  Queen  Anne,  I.  76. 
We  should  be  as  weary  of  one  Set  of  Acquaintance,  tho' 
never  so  good,  as  we  are  of  one  Suit  tho'  never  so  fine. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  10. 

This  set  of  ladles,  indeed,  as  they  dally  do  duty  at  court, 

are  much  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  airs  and  graces 

than  their  female  antagonists,  who  are  most  of  them  bred 

in  the  country.         Addison,  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Choose  well  your  set;  our  feeble  nature  seeks 

The  aid  of  clubs,  the  countenance  of  cliques. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Urania. 
23.  A  number  of  particular  things  that  are 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  whole :  as,  a  set  of 
features. —  24.  In  music  and  dancing:  (a)  The 
five  figures  or  movements  of  a  quadrille  or  a 
country-dance.  (6)  The  music  adapted  to  a 
quadrille. 

Then  the  discreet  automaton  [at  the  piano]  .  .  .  played 
a  blossomless,  tuneless  set. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  11. 

(c)  The  number  of  couples  required  to  execute 
a  square  dance. 

Emma  was  .  .  .  delighted  to  see  the  respectable  length 
of  the  Betas  it  was  forming,  and  to  feel  that  she  had  so 
many  hours  of  unusual  festivity  before  her. 

JaTie  Austen,  Emma,  xxxviii. 

Quadrilles  were  being  systematically  got  through  by  two 
or  three  sets  of  dancers.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ii. 

25.  One  of  a  number  of  games  or  matches 
which  together  make  up  a  series:  as,  A  won 
the  first  set,  B  the  second  and  third  sets. — 

26.  In  ornith.,  specifically,  the  number  of  eggs 
found  in  one  nest  at  any  time;  especially,  the 
fuU  number  of  eggs  laid  by  any  bird  before 
incubation;  a  clutch.— A  dead  set.  (a)  The  act  of 
a  setter  dog  when  it  finds  the  game,  and  stands  stiffly 
pointing ;  a  point  (originally,  the  crouching  attitude  of 
the  setter  when  making  a  point,  now  wholly  obsolete). 
(fi)  A  state  or  condition  which  precludes  further  progress, 
(c)  A  concerted  scheme  to  defraud  a  player  in  gaming. 
Grose,  (d)  A  determined  stand  in  argument  or  in  pro- 
ceeding ;  a  determined  attack.    [Colloq.] 

There  should  be  a  little  filagree  about  a  woman — some- 
thing of  the  coquette.  .  .  .  The  more  of  a  dead  set  she 
makes  at  you  the  better.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  x. 
Clock-set,  a  set  of  three  or  more  decorative  pieces  of 
which  the  centerpiece  is  a  clock,  usually  of  bronze  or 
porcelain  wholly  or  in  part. — Egg-set,  a  set  of  egg-cups 
and  spoons  with  a  stand  for  holding  boiled  eggs,  or,  in 
some  cases,  an  egg-boiler  with  sand-glass  and  often  sepa^ 
rate  salt-cellars,  the  whole  forming  a  more  or  less  decora^ 
five  set.— First  Bet,  in  whaling.  See/irst.- Harlequin 
set.  See  liarleguin.—'BieaABT  and  set;  render,  float, 
and  set.  See  render^.— Set  or  sett  of  a  burgh,  in 
Scots  law,  the  constitution  of  a  burgh.  The  sets  are  either 
established  by  immemorial  usage,  or  were  at  some  time  or 
other  modeled  by  the  convention  of  burghs.—  Set  Of  ex- 
change, the  different  parts  of  a  bill  of  exchange  (the  bill 
and  its  duplicates),  which  are  said  to  constitute  a  set. 
Each  part  is  complete  by  itself,  but  the  parts  are  num- 
bered successively,  and  when  one  part  is  paid  the  others 
become  useless. —  Set  Of  the  reed.  Same  as  number  of 
the  reed  (which  see,  under  number). — Sets  aJLd  eyes  Of 
potatoes,  slices  of  the  tubers  of  the  potato  for  planting, 
each  slice  having  at  least  one  eye  or  bud. 

set^  (set),  V.  i.  A  dialectal  variant  of  sit,  com- 
mon in  rustic  use. 

set^  (set).  A  form  of  the  preterit  and  past  par- 
ticiple of  sit,  now  usually  regarded,  in  the 
preterit,  as  an  erroneous  fonn  of  sat,  or,  in  the 
past  participle,  as  identical  with  set,  past  par- 
ticiple of  set^.  See  sit. 
When  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him. 

Mat.  y.  1. 

set^  (set),  M.  [A  var.  of  sif.]  Fit;  way  of  eon- 
forming  to  the  lines  of  the  figure. 

"  The  Marchioness  of  Granby,"  with  her  graceful  figure 
in  profile,  her  hands  at  her  waist,  and  her  head  turned 
towards  you  as  though  she  were  looking  at  the  set  of  her 
dress  in  a  glass.  The  Academy,  May  26, 1889,  p.  366. 

set^f.  A  Middle  English  contracted  form  of  set- 
teth,  third  person  singular  present  indicative 
of  setK 

seta  (se'ta),  n. ;  pi.  setx  (-te).  [NL.,  <  L. 
seta,  ssBta,  a  thick  stiff  hair,  a  bristle;  etym. 
doubtful.]  1.  In  eool.  and  anat.,  a  bristle^  a 
chseta;  a  stiff,  stout  hair;  a  fine,  slender  spine 
or  prickle ;  any  setaceous  appendage,  (o)  one 
of  the  bristles  of  swine  and  other  mammals.  See  Setifera. 
(b)  One  of  the  rough  hairy  appendages  of  the  legs  or  other 

Sarts  of  crustaceans.  See  cut  under  Podophlhahnia.  (c) 
ne  of  the  mouth-parts  characteristic  of  hemipterous 
insects;  a  bristle.  These  lie  within  the  rostrum ;  the 
upper  pair,  or  superior  setae,  are  the  mandibles,  and  the 
lower  pair,  or  inferior  setae,  are  the  maxillae.  See  cut  un- 
der mosquito,  (d)  A  vibrissa ;  a  rictal  bristle,  as  of  a  bird, 
or  one  of  the  whiskers  of  a  cat.  Such  setse  show  well  in 
the  cut  under  Platyrhynchus.  See  also  seUroslral,  and  cuts 
under  Ardrostomus,  paviher,  and  serval.  (e)  A  chseta ;  one 
of  the  setaceous  appendages  of  the  parapodia  of  a  chteto- 
pod  worm.  These  are  supposed  to  be  tactile  setae  in  some 
cases.  See  cuts  under  Folynoe  and  pygUium.  (f)  In  Inr 
fusaria,  a  hair-like  flexible  but  non-vibratile  cilium.  W. 
S.  Kent.  * 

2.  In  hot.,  a  bristle  of  any  sort;  a  stiff  hair;  a 
slender,  straight  prickle;  also,  the  stalk  that 
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supports  the  theca,  capsule,  or  sporangium  of 
mosses. 

setaceous  (se-ta'shius),  a.  [<  KL.  setaceus,  < 
L.  seta,  sxt'a,  a  hair,  bristle:  see  seta.  Ci. 
searcej]  1.  In  anat.  and  zool.:  (a)  Bristly;  seti- 
form;  having  the  character  of  a  seta,  chreta, 
or  bristle.  (6)  Bristling;  setiferous  or  seti- 
gerous ;  setose ;  provided  with  bristles  or  stiff, 
stout  hairs. —  2.  In  hot.,  bristle-shaped;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  setse :  as,  a  setaceotis  leaf 

or  leaflet Setaceous  antennse  or  palpi,  in  entom., 

antennae  or  palpi  in  which  the  joints  are  cylindrical,  and 
closely  fitted  together,  and  the  outer  ones  are  somewhat 
more  slender  than  the  others.  They  are  a  variety  of  the 
filiform  type. 

setaceously  (se-ta'shius-li),  adv.  In  hot,  in  a 
setaceous  manner;  so  as  to  form  or  possess 
setse. 

setal  (se'tal),  a.  [<  seta  +  -al.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  setse :  as,  the  setal  bands  of  a  brachio-, 
pod,  which  may  run  along  the  pallial  margin 
and  denote  the  site  of  the  set».    T.  Davidson. 

Setarla  (sf-ta'ri-a),  n.  [Nli.  (Beauvois,  1807), 
so  called  from  the  awned  flower-spikes :  see 
setarious.']  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe 
PanicesB.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  font 
glumes,  all  crowded  into  a  dense  cylindrical  spike  or  a 
narrow  thyrsus,  the  joints  of  which  are  set  with  rigid 
bristles  much  longer  than  the  ovate  spikelets.  There 
are  about  10  species,  very  variable  and  difficult  of  distinc- 
tion, widely  scattered  through  both  tropical  and  temper- 
ate regions,  and  some  of  them  now  cosmopolitan  weeds  ol 
cultivated  land.  They  are  annuals  with  fiat  leaves  and 
bristly  spikes  which  are  sometimes  long  and  tail-like, 
whence  their  popular  names  foxtail  and  pusstail.  (For 
S.  ItaHcOy  see  Itaiian  millet  (under  millef)  and  Bengal 
grass  (under  grass).  For  S.  gla/uca,  also  known  as  borne- 
grass,  see  pigeonrgrass.)  S.  viridis,  the  green  foxtail-grass, 
which  accompanies  the  last,  also  furnishes  an  inferior 
hay,  and  its  seeds  are  a  favorite  food  of  poultry. 

setarious  (se-ta'ri-us),  a.  [<  NL.  setarius,  <  L. 
seta,  a  bristle:  see  »ete.]  In  entom.,  ending  in 
or  bearing  a  bristle;  aristate:  specifically  not- 
ing aristate  antennae  in  which  the  arista  is 
naked:  opposed,  to plumate. 

set-back  (set'bak),  n.  1.  Same  as  hachset,  1. 
[U.  S.] 

Every  point  gained  by  the  political  conservative  is  a 
set-baek  and  a  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  the  liberal's 
greatest  ends.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  166. 

2.  Same  as  hackset,  2.  [U.  S.] — 3.  A  pool  or 
overflow  setting  back  over  the  land,  as  from  a 
freshet.  [U.  S.]  — 4.  In  arch.,  a  flat  plain  set- 
off in  a  wall. 

set-bolt  (set'bolt),  n.  In  ship-bwilding,  an  iron 
bolt  for  faying  planks  close  to  each  other,  or 
for  forcing  another  bolt  out  of  its  hole. 

set-down  (set'doun),  n.  A  depressing  or  hu- 
miliating rebuke  or  reprehension;  a  rebuff; 
an  unexpected  and  overwhelming  answer  or 
reply. 

sete^t.  A  Middle  English  spelling  of  seat  and 
sat.     Chaucer. . 

sete^t,  a.  [ME.,  also  sety,  <  Icel.  seett,  endura- 
ble, suitable,  <  silja,  sit :  see  sit.']    Suitable ;  fit. 

Take  ij.  of  the  ffysshmongers  to  be  indifferently  chosen 
and  sworn,  to'se  that  alle  suctie  vytelle  be  able  and  sele 
lor  mannys  body.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  897. 

And  his  Alekonner  with  hym,  to  taste  and  yndirstand 
that  the  ale  be  gode,  able,  and  sety. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  425. 

sete*t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  city. 

setee, ».    See  settee^. 

setelt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  settle^. 

seten-f.  A  Middle  English  form  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  sit. 

Seterdayt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  Saturday. 

setewalet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  setwall. 

set-fair  (set'f  ar),  n.  1 .  The  coat  of  plaster  used 
after  roughing  in,  and  floated,  or  pricked  up 
and  floated. —  2.  A  word  sometimes  inscribed 
on  barometers  at  a  point  where  the  instrument 
is  supposed  to  indicate  settled  fair  weather. 
Also  set  fair. 

set-foil  (set'f  oil),  n.    Same  as  septfoil.   [Rare.] 

set-gun  (set'gun),  n.    A  spring-gun. 

sethif,  aSv.    Same  as  sith^  for  since. 

seth^,  n.    Same  as  saith^. 

set-hammer  (set'ham'fer),  n.  A  hammer  of 
which  the  handle  is  not  wedged,  but  merely  in- 
serted or  set  in.  It  is  the  form  used  for  being 
struck  on  the  work  with  a  sledge-hammer. 

setheH,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seethe. 

sethe^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  saith^. 

sethent,  adv.    Same  as  sithen  for  since. 

Sethian  (seth'i-an),  n.    Same  as  Sethite. 

Sethite  (seth'it)';  n.  [<  LL.  *SetMtse,  Sethoitx, 
<Seih  (see  def.).]  One  of  a  branch  of  the  Gnos- 
tic sect  of  Ophites.  They  received  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  they  regarded  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  as  the 
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first  pneumatic  (spiritual)  man,  and  believed  that  he  rean- 
peared  as  Christ.    Also  SetkCan. 

Sietifera  (se-tif 'e-ra),  n.  pi  [NL,,  neut.  pi.  of 
setifer:  see  setiferous.']  A  superf amily  of  artio- 
daetyl  ungulates,  whose  body  is  covered  with 
stiff  hairs  or  bristles ;  the  swine.  They  are  unguli- 
grade  and  cloven-footed,  with  false  hoofs  not  f unctional- 
ized.  The  snout  is  more  or  less  discoidal,  and  the  nostrils 
open  forward  in  it.  The  mammas  are  from  four  to  ten 
ventral  as  well  as  inguinal.  The  Setifera  comprise  the 
living  families  Phaeoehoeridee,  or  wart-hogs;  Suida,  or 
swme  proper;  Dieotylidae,  or  peccaries;  and  probably  the 
fossil  AnthraeotheriidsB.  Also  Setigera.  See  outs  under 
bdbiruaaa,  boar,  peccary,  Phacoehxrut,  and  Potemoc/iasriM. 

setiferous  (se-tif  e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  setifer,  <  L. 
seta,  ssBta,  bristle,  +  ferre  =  E.  6eari.]  Bris- 
tling; having  bristles  or  bristly  hairs;  seta- 
ceous; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Se- 
tifera, as  swine.    Also  seUgerous. 

setiform  (se'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  seta,  sssta,  a 
bristle,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  seta;  shaped  like  or  resembling  a  bristle;  se- 
taceous— Setiform  antennse,  in  emlmn. :  (a)  Antennra 
having  a  short  and  thick  basal  joint,  the  rest  of  the  organ 
being  reduced  to  a  bristle-like  appendage,  as  in  the 
dragon-flies.  (6)  Same  as  eetaee<m»  antemnee  (which  see, 
under  8e«o<!«ot«).— Setiform  palpi,  palpi  that  are  minute 
and  bristle-shaped,  as  in  the  bedbug. 

setiger  (se'ti-j6r),  n.  [<  L.  setiger,  ssBtiger:  see 
setigerous.']  A setigerous  or  chsetopodous worm; 
a  member  of  the  Setigera. 

Setigera  (sf-tij'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  setiger,  ssetiger,  bristle-bearing:  see  setige- 
rous.'] It.  In  Vermes,  same  as  Chsetopoda. — 3. 
In  niiger's  classification  (1811),  a  family  of  his 
MiiUungulata;  the  swine  or  Setifera. 

setigerous  (se-tij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  setiger,  sas- 
tiger,  bristle-bearing,  having  coarse  hair,  <  seta, 
sseta,  a  bristle,  +  gerere,  bear.]  Same  as  setif- 
erous. 

The  head  is  bare  of  frontal  horns,  but  carries  a  pair  of 
setigerous  antennse.  IT.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  1 698. 

set-in  (set'in),  n.    A  beginning;  a  setting  in. 

The  early  and  almost  immediate  set-in  of  the  drift. 

Virginia  Cor.  JV.  Y.  Tribune.    (BarUett.) 

setiparous  (sf-tip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  seta,  sseta,  a 
bristle,  +  parere,  "bear,  bring  forth.]  Giving 
rise  to  setae ;  producing  bristles :  applied  to  cer- 
tain organs  of  annelids. 

The  setiparous  glands  of  the  inner  row  of  setae. 

Bolleston,  Forms  of  Anim.  Life,  p.  125. 

setireme  (se'ti-rem),  n.  [<  L.  seta,  seeta,  a 
bristle,  a  coarse  stiff  hair,  -1-  remus,  an  oar.] 
The  fringed  or  setose  leg  of  an  aquatic  insect, 
serving  as  anoar. 

setirostral  (se-ti-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  seta,  sseta, 
a  bristle,  +  rostrum,  bill.]  Having  the  bill 
furnished  with  conspicuous  bristles  along  the 
gape ;  having  long  rictal  vibrissse :  opposed  to 
glabrirostral.    P.  Z.  Sclater. 

Setirostres  (se-ti-ros'trez),  ».  pi.  [NL.:  see 
setirostral.'}  In  ornith.,  a  division  of  Capri- 
mulginse,  including  those  which  are  setiros- 
tral, as  the  true  goatsuckers  or  night-jars:  dis- 
tinguished from  Crlabrirostres.  See  cuts  under 
fissirostral  and  night-jar.    P.  L.  Sclater. 

setlingt  (set'ling),  n,.  [Also,  erroneously,  set- 
tling; <  seti  +  -Mngfi.]  A  sapling;  a  young  set 
or  shoot. 

For  such  as  be  yet  infirm  and  weak,  and  newly  planted 
in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  have  taken  no  sure  root  in 
the  same,  are  easily  moved  as  young  settings,  and  carried 
away.  Becan,  Early  Works  (Parker  Soc),  p.  18. 

For  settlings — they  are  to  be  preferred  that  grow  near- 
est the  stock. 


setness^t  (set'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  setnesse,  <  AS. 
gesetnes,  constitution,  statute,  appointed  order 
(cf .  Q-.  gesetg,  a  law,  statute ;  cf .  also  ME.  aset- 
nesse,  <  AS.  asetnis,  institute),  <  settan,  set :  see 
sefi-.']    A  law;  statute. 

setness^  (set'nes),  n.  [<  set,  pp.  of  set\  +  -ness.2 
The  state  or  character  of  being  set,  in  any  sense. 

set-net  (set'net),  n.  A  net  stretched  on  a  coni- 
cal frame,  which  closes  the  outlet  of  a  fishway, 
and  into  which  fish  may  fall. 

set-oflf(set'6f),». ;  pi.  sete-o/ (setz'df).  1.  That 
which  is  set  off  against  another  thing;  an  ofl- 
set. 

An  example  or  two  of  peace  broken  by  the  public  voice 
is  a  poor  set-off  against  the  constant  outrages  upon  hu- 
manity and  habitual  inroads  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
country  subject  to  an  absolute  monarch.  Brougham. 

He  pleaded  his  desertion  oi  Pompey  as  a  sej-o^ against 
his  faults.  Froude,  Ctesar,  p.  464. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  anything;  a  decoration;  an  ornament. 

This  coarse  creature. 
That  has  no  more  sei-o/ but  his  jugglings, 
His  travell'd  tricks. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 
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3.  In  arch.,  a  connecting  member  interposed 
between  a  lighter  and  a  more  massive  structure 
projecting  beyond  the  former,  as  between  a 
lower  section  of  a  wall  or  a  buttress  and  a  sec- 
tion of  less  thickness  above ;  also,  that  part  of 
a  wall,  or  the  like,  which  is  exposed  horizon- 
tally when  the  part  above  it  is  reduced  in  thick- 
ness.   Also  called  offset. 

The  very  massive  lower  buttress,  e,  is  adjusted  to  the 
flying  buttress,  b,  by  a  simple  set-off,  d. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Goffiic  Architecture,  p.  78. 

4.  A  cotmter-elaim  or  -demand;  a  cross-debt ; 
a  counterbalancing  claim. 

If  the  check  is  paid  into  a  different  bank,  it  will  not  be 
presented  for  payment,  but  liquidated  by  set-off  against 
other  checks.  J.  S.  Mill,  Polit,  Econ.,  III.  xiL  §  a. 

5.  In  law :  (a)  The  balancing  or  countervailing 
of  one  debt  by  another.  (6)  The  claim  of  a 
debtor  to  have  his  debt  extinguished  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  application  of  a  debt  due  from 
his  creditor,  or  from  one  with  whom  his  creditor 
is  in  privity.  Set-off  is  that  right  which  exists  between 
two  persons  each  of  whom,  under  an  independent  con- 
tract, owes  an  ascertained  amount  to  the  other,  to  set  off 
their  respective  debts,  by  way  of  mutual  deduction,  so 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  larger  debt  is  due  shall  re- 
cover the  residue  only  after  such  deduction.  (Kerr.)  Set- 
off, counter-claiTn,  and  recoupment  axe  terms  often  used  in- 
discriminately. CffurUer-davm  is  more  appropriate  of  any 
cross-demand  on  which  the  claimant  might  if  he  chose 
maintain  an  independent  action,  and  on  which,  should 
he  establish  it  as  a  cause  of  action,  either  in  such  inde- 
pendent action  or  byway  of  counter-claim  when  sued,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  an  affirmative  judgment  in  his  own 
favor  for  payment  of  the  claim  except  so  far  as  his  adver- 
sary's claim  might  reduce  or  extinguish  it.  This  use  of 
the  word  distinguishes  it  from  such  claims  as  may  be  set 
off  in  favor  of  a  person,  which  yet  would  not  sustain  an 
action  by  him,  nor  any  aifirmative  judgment  in  his  favor. 
Recoupment  is  appropriate  only  to  designate  a  cross-de- 
mand considered  as  dependent  on  the  concession  of  plain- 
tiff's demand,  subject  to  a  right  to  cut  down  the  amount 
recoverable  by  virtue  of  it.  In  these,  which  are  the  strict 
senses  of  the  words,  a  recoupment  only  reduces  plain- 
tiff's demand,  and  leaves  him  to  take  judgment  for  what 
remains  after  the  deduction ;  a  set-off  extinguishes  the 
smaller  of  two  independent  demands  and  an  equal  amount 
of  the  larger,  but  may  leave  the  residue  of  the  latter  un- 
enforced ;  a  counter-claim  is  one  that  may  be  established 
irrespective  of  the  adversary's  success  or  failure  in  estab- 
lishing his  claim,  and,  although  subject  to  be  reduced  or 
extinguished  by  the  adversary's  success,  may  otherwise 
be  enforced  in  the  same  action. 

6.  Jn  printing,  same  as  offset,  9.  Also  setting  off. 
—  Set-OflT  sheet,  in  printing,  paper  laid  between  newly 
printed  sheets  to  prevent  the  transfer  or  set-off  of  moist 
ink ;  the  sheet  of  tissue-paper  put  before  prints  in  books. 

seton  (se'ton),  n.  [<  OF.  seton,  sedon,  P.  s^ton 
(at.  Bp.sedal,  a  seton)  =  It.  setone,<'L'L.*seto(n-), 
<  L.  seta,  sseta,  a  bristle,  thick  stiff  hair,  also 
(LL.)  silk:  see  say^,  satin.']  In  surg.:  (a)  A 
skein  of  silk  or  cotton,  or  similar  material, 
passed  under  the  true  skin  and  the  cellular  tis- 
sue beneath,  in  order  to  maintain  an  artificial 
issue. 

Seton  (in  Surgery)  is  when  the  Skin  of  the  Neck,  or  other 
Part,  is  taken  up  and  run  thro'  with  a  kind  of  Pack- Needle, 
and  the  Wound  afterwards  kept  open  with  Bristles,  or  a 
Skean  of  Thread,  Silk,  or  Cotton,  which  is  moved  to  and 
fro,  to  discharge  the  iU  Humours  by  Degrees. 

E.  PhOXips,  1706. 
(6)  The  issue  itself. 

seton-needle  (Be'tgn-ne''''dl),  n.  In  surg.,  a 
needle  by  which  a  seton  is  introduced  beneath 
the  skin. 

Setophaga  (se-tof 'a-ga), «.  [NL.,<Gr.ff^c,  later 
(np-dg,  a  moth,'  +  ipdyelv,  eat.]  The  leading  genus 
of  Setophaginse.  The  bill  is  broad  and  flat,  with  long 
rictal  bristles  (as  in  the  Old  World  Muscicapidee);  the 
wings  are  pointed,  not  shorter  than  the  rounded  tail ;  the 
slender  tarsi  are  scutellate  in  front ;  and  the  coloration  is 
various,  usually  bright  or  strikingly  contrasted.  5.  ruti- 
cUla  is  the  common  redstart.  S.picta  and  S.  Tniniata  are 
two  painted  fly-catching  warblers,  black,  white,  and  car- 
mine-red. Numerous  others  inhabit  subtropical  and  trop- 
ical America.  They  are  all  smaU  birds,  about  6  inches 
long,  insectivorous,  and  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
flycatchers.    See  second  out  under  redstart. 

Setopliaginae  (sf-tof-a-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Setophaga  +  4nie.]  American  fly-catching  war- 
blers, a  subfamily  of  Sylncolidx  or  Mniotiltidee, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
represented  by  several  genera  besides  Seto- 
phaga, as  Myiodioctes,  Cardellina,  Basileuterus, 
and  about  40  species. 

setophagine  (se-tof 'a- jin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Setophaginse,  or  having  their  characters. 

setose  (se'tos),  a.  [<  L.  setosus,  ssetosus,  abound- 
ing in  bristles,  <  seta,  sseta,  a  bristle,  a  coarse 
stiff  hair:  see  seta.]  1.  In  lot.,  bristly;  hav- 
ing the  surface  set  with  bristles :  as,  a  setose 
leaf  or  receptacle. —  2.  In  zool.  and  anat, 
bristling  or  bristly;  setaceous;  covered  with 
setsB,  or  stiff  hairs ;  setous.    See  cut  under  Sy- 
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set-out  (set'out),  n.  1 .  Preparations,  as  for  be- 
ginning a  journey. 

A  committee  of  ten,  to  make  all  the  arrangements  and 
manage  the  whole  set-out.     Dickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  vii. 

2.  Company;  set;  clique.     [Rare.] 

She  must  just  hate  and  detest  the  whole  set-out  of  us. 
Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  8. 

3.  A  display,  as  of  plate,  or  china,  or  elabo- 
rate dishes  and  wines  at  table ;  dress  and  ac- 
cessories; eqvdpage;  turn-out. 

"When  you  are  tired  of  eating  strawberries  in  the  gar- 
den, there  shall  be  cold  meat  in  the  house."  "Well,  as 
you  please ;  only  don't  have  a  great  set-out." 

Jane  Austen,  Emma,  xliL 
His  "  drag  "  is  whisked  along  rapidly  by  a  brisk  chestnut 
pony,  well-harnessed ;  the  whole  set-out,  I  was  Informed, 
pony  included,  cost  £60  when  new. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  46. 

4.  In  leather-manuf,  the  act  or  process  of 
smoothing  out  or  setting  a  moistened  hide  with 
a  slicker  on  a  stone  or  table.    See  set\  v.  t.,  33. 

[Colloq.  in  all  senses.] 

set-pin  (set'pini,  ft.    A  dowel. 

set-pot  (set'pot),  n.  In  varnish-making,  a  cop- 
per pan  heated  by  a  pipe  or  flue  wound  spirally 
about  it :  used  to  boil  oil,  gold-size,  japans,  etc. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

set-ring  (set'ring),  n.  A  guide  above  the  main 
frame  of  a  spoke-setting  machine,  on  which  the 
spokes  are  rested  to  be  set  and  driven  into  the 
hub. 

set-screw  (set'skrS),  n.  (a)  A  screw,  as  in  a 
cramp,  screwed  through  one  part  tightly  upon 
another,  to  bring  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  etc., 
into  close  contact.  (6)  A  screw  used  to  fix  a 
pulley,  coUar,  or  other  detachable  part  to  a 
shaft,  or  to  some  other  part  of  a  machine,  by 
screwing  through  the  detachable  part  and  bear- 
ing against  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  fas- 
tened. Such  screws  have  usually  pointed  or 
cup-shaped  ends,  which  bite  into  the  metal. 

set-stitcued  (set'sticht),  a.  Stitched  accord- 
ing to  a  set  pattern.    Sterne. 

sett,  n.    See  set\  sei^. 

settable  (set'a-bl),  a.  [<  set^  +  -aile.]  That 
may  be  set,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

They  should  only  lay  out  settaile  or  tillable  land,  at 
least  such  of  it  as  should  butt  on  ye  water  side. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  216. 

settet,  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  seJl. 

settee^  (se-te'),  n.  [A  fanciful  variation,  per- 
haps orig.  in  trade  use,  of  settle^,  n.  (with  sub- 
stitution of  suffix  -ee2) :  see  settle^.]  A  seat  or 
bench  of  a  particular  form.  («)  A  sofa ;  especially, 
a  sofa  of  peculiar  pattern,  as  a  short  one  for  two  persons 
only  (compare  t4te-d-tSte),  or  one  having  two  or  three  chair- 
backs  instead  of  a  continuous  back. 

Ingenious  Fancy  .  .  .  devised 
The  soft  settee:  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 

Cotoper,  Task,  i.  75. 

There  was  a  green  settee,  with  three  rockers  beneath  and 

an  arm  at  each  end.  M.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  i. 

(b)  A  small  part  taken  off  from  a  long  and  large  sofa  by  a 


Sofa  with  two  Settees,  i8th  century. 

kind  of  arm :  thus,  a  long  sofa  may  have  a  settee  at  each 
end  partly  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  piece. 
settee^  (se-te'),  n.  [Also  setee,  <  F.  sc^Ue,  setie, 
also  scitie,  setie,  prob.  <  It.  saettia,  a,  light  ves- 
sel :  see  satty.]  A  vessel  with  one  deck  and  a 
very  long  sharp  prow,  carrying  two  or  three 


setous  (se'tus),  a.    [<  L.  setosus,  ssetosus:  see 
setose.]    Same  as  setose.     [Bare.] 
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masts  with  lateen  sails,  used  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

setteri  (set'fer),  ».  [=  D.  zetter  =  G.  setzer  = 
Sw.  sdttare  =  Dan.  sxtter;  as  sefi-  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  sets:  as,  a  setter  of  pre- 
cious stones;  a  se«e?- of  type  (a  compositor) ;  a 
setter  of  music  to  words  (a  musical  composer): 
chiefly  in  composition.  Speoiflcally— (o)  In  hart., 
a  plant  which  sets  or  develops  fruit. 

Some  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are,  as  gardeners  say, 
"bad  «e(ter«"  — i.  e.,  do  not  ripen  their  Irul^  owing  to  im- 
perfect fertilization.  Eneyo.  Brit.,  XXIV.  237. 
(6)  In  the  game  of  hazard.  See  hazard,  1. 
3.  An  implement  or  any  object  used  in  or  for 
setting.  Specifically— (o)  In  gun.,  a  round  stick  for 
driving  fuses,  or  any  composition,  into  cases  made  of  pa- 
Vfr.  (o)  In  diamondrcuttinff,  a  wooden  handle  into  the  end 
of  which  is  cemented  the  diamond  to  be  cut.  It  is  held  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  workman,  while  the  cutter  is  held  in 
the  right,  (c)  In  mil-engraving,  a  steel  tool  provided  with 
square  wrench-like  incisions,  used  in  setting  the  tools  in 
the  quill  of  the  lathe-head,  (d)  In  ceram,.,  a  variety  of  sag- 
gM  used  for  porcelain,  and  made  to  hold  one  piece  only, 
which  it  nearly  fits,  whereas  the  saggar  often  holds  several 
pieces. 

The  setters  for  china  plates  and  dishes  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  saggers,  and  are  made  of  the  same  clay. 
They  take  in  one  dish  or  plate  each,  and  are  "reared"  in 
the  oven  in  "bungs"  one  on  the  other. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  614. 

3.  A  kind  of  hunting-dog,  named  from  its  origi- 
nal habit  of  setting  or  crouching  when  it  scented 
game.  These  dogs  are  now,  however,  trained  to  stand 
rigidly  when  they  have  found  game.  The  setter  is  of  about 
the  same  size  and  form  as  the  pointer,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  the  length  of  the  coat.  The  ears  are  well  fringed 
with  long  hair,  and  the  taU  and  hind  legs  are  fringed  or  fea- 
thered with  hair  still  longer  than  that  on  the  ears.  There 
are  three  distinct  varieties  of  setters  —  the  Jrkh,  which  are 
of  a  solid  dark  mahogany-red  color ;  the  Oardm,  black  with 
red  or  tan  marks  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle  from  set  on 
of  neck  to  nose,  on  the  hind  legs  below  the  hocks>  and  on 
the  lore  legs  below  the  knees ;  and  the  English,  which 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  Llewelyns  and  Laveracks,  the 
former  being  black,  white,  and  tan  in  color,  the  latter  black 
and  white. 

Ponto,  his  old  brown  setter,  .  .  .  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  the  rug  with  his  nose  between  his  fore  paws, 
would  wrinkle  his  brows  and  lift  up  his  eyelids  every  now 
and  then,  to  exchange  a  glance  of  mutual  understanding 
with  his  master.      George  Eliot,  Mr.  Gilfll's  love-Story,  i. 

Hence  —  4.  A  man  who  is  considered  as  per- 
forming the  ofSoe  of  a  setting-dog — that  is, 
who  seeks  out  and  indicates  to  Ms  confederates 
persons  to  be  plundered. 

Qads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Poinx.  O,  'tis  our  setter :  I  know  his  voice. 

SAaft.,1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.'2.  53. 

Another  set  of  men  are  the  devil's  setters,  who  continu- 
ally beat  their  brains  how  to  draw  in  some  innocent  un- 
guarded heir  into  their  hellish  net.  South. 

We  have  setters  watching  in  corners,  and  by  dead  walls, 
to  give  us  notice  when  a  gentleman  goes  by. 

Swift,  Last  Speech  of  Ebenezer  Elliston. 
Clock-setter  (tuzu^.),  one  who  tampers  with  the  clock  to 
shorten  his  watch ;  hence,  a  busybody  or  mischief-maker 
aboard  ship ;  a  sea-lawyer. — Rough-setter,  a  mason  who 
merely  buUds  rough  walling,  in  contradistinction  to  one 
who  is  competent  to  hew  as  weU. — Setter  forth,  one  who 
sets  forth  or  brings  into  public  notice ;  -a  proclaimer ;  for- 
merly, a  promoter. 

He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods. 

Acts  xvii.  18. 

One  Sebastian  Cabota  hath  bin  the  chief  est  setter  forth 

of  this  iourney  or  voyage.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  268. 

Setter  off,  one  who  or  that  which  sets  off,  decorates, 
adorns,  or  recommends. 

They  come  as  refiners  of  thy  dross ;  or  gilders,  setters 
off,  of  thy  graces. 

WhtUock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  30.    (Latha/m.) 

Setter  on,  one  who  sets  on  ;  an  instigator ;  an  inciter. 

I  could  not  look  upon  it  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  re- 
membering him  who  was  the  only  setter-on  to  do  it. 

AscJuim. 

Setter  out,  one  who  sets  out,  publishes,  or  makes  known, 
as  a  proclaimer  or  an  author. 

Duke  John  Frederick,  .  .  .  defender  of  Luther,  a  noble 

setter  out,  and  as  true  a  follower  of  Christ  and  his  gospell. 

Ascha/m,  Affairs  of  Germany. 

Setter  up,  one  who  sets  up,  in  any  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  S7. 

Old  occupations  have 
Too  many  setters-up  to  prosper ;  some 
Uncommon  trade  would  thrive  now. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ii.  1. 
I  am  but  a  young  setter  up;  the  uttermost  I  dare  ven- 
ture upon 't  is  threescore  pound. 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  ii.  3. 

setter^  (set'6r),  v.  t.  [Appar.  <  "setter^,  n.  (as  in 
setter-grass,  setterworf),  a  corruption  (simulat- 
ing setter^)  of  seton  (?).]  To  cut  the  dewlap 
of  (an  ox  or  a  cow),  helleboraster,  or  setter- 
wort,  being  put  into  the  cut,  and  an  issue  there- 
by made  for  ill-humors  to  vent  themselves. 
Compare  setterwort.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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Husbandmen  are  used  to  make  a  hole,  and  put  a  piece 
of  the  root  [setterwort]  into  the  dewlap  ...  as  a  seton 
in  cases  of  diseased  lungs,  and  this  is  called  pegging  or 
fettering.  Oerarde,  Herbal,  p.  979. 

setter-grass  (set'er-gras),  m.  [<  late  ME.  setyr- 
grysse;  appar.  <  *setter^,  n.  (see  setter^,  v.),  + 
grass.']    Same  as  setterwort. 

Setyr  grysse,  eleborus  niger,  herba  est 

Cath.  Ang.,  p.  331. 

setterwort  (set'er-w6rt),  n.  [<  *setter'^,  n.  (see 
setter^,  v.),  +  wortK']  The  bear's-foot  or  fetid 
hellebore,  Helleborus  fcetidus.  its  root  was  former- 
ly used  as  a  "setter"  (seton)  in  the  process  called  settering 
(see  setter^).  The  green  hellebore,  H.  mridis,  for  a  similar 
reason  was  called  jie^-roote.  {Dcde,  Pharmaoologia(Prior).) 
The  former  has  also  the  names  setter-grass,  helleboraster, 
and  oxhedl. 

settima,  settimo  (set'ti-ma,  -mo),  n.  [It.,  fem. 
and  masc.  respectively  of  settimo,  <  L.  Septimus, 
seventh,  <  septem,  seven:  seesewen.]  Inmusio, 
the  interval  of  a  seventh. 

settimetto  (set-ti-met'to),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  set- 
timo, q.  v.]    A  septet. 

setting  (set'ing),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  settynge; 
verbal  n.  of  se«i, «.]  I.  «.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  or  that  which  sets,  in  any  sense. 

She  has  contrived  to  show  her  principles  by  the  setting 
of  her  commode ;  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
woman  that  is  disaffected  to  be  in  the  fashion. 

Addison,  The  Ladies'  Association. 

Specifically — 2.  The  adjusting  of  a  telescope 
to  look  at  an  object  by  means  of  a  setting-cir- 
cle or  otherwise ;  also,  the  placing  of  a  microme- 
ter-wire so  as  to  bisect  an  object. — 8.  In  music, 
the  act,  process,  or  result  of  fitting  or  adapting 
to  music,  or  providing  a  musical  form  for :  as, 
a  setting  of  the  Psalms. 

Arne  gave  to  the  world  those  beautiful  settings  of  the 
songs  "Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  "Blow,  blow,  thou 
winter  wind,"  .  .  .  which  seem  to  have  become  indissol- 
ubly  allied  to  the  poetry.  Grme,  Diet.  Music,  I.  84. 

4.  Theat.,  the  mounting  of  a  play  or  an  opera 
for  the  stage ;  the  equipment  and  arrangement 
of  scenery,  costumes,  and  properties ;  the  mise 
en  sc&ne. — 5.  The  adjusting  of  the  teeth  of  a 
saw  for  cutting. 

The  teeth  [of  a  saw]  are  not  in  line  with  the  saw-blade, 
but  .  ,  .  their  points  are  bent  alternately  to  the  right 
and  left,  so  that  their  cut  wiU  exceed  the  thickness  of  the 
blade  to  an  extent  depending  upon  the  amount  of  this 
bending,  or  set,  as  it  is  called.  Without  the  clearance 
due  to  this  setting,  saws  could  not  be  used  in  hard  wood. 
C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Workshop  Appliances,  p.  55. 

6.  The  hardening  of  plaster  or  cement;  also, 
same  as  setting-eoat. 

Setting  may  be  either  a  second  coat  upon  laying  or  ren- 
dering, or  a  third  coat  upon  floating. 

Workshop  Beceipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  121. 

7.  The  hardening  process  of  eggs :  a  term  used 
by  fish-culturists. — 8.  The  sinking  of  the  sun 
or  moon  or  of  a  star  below  the  horizon. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness. 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.     Shak.,  Hen.  Vm.,  iii.  2.  225. 
The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
'  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i.  1. 

9t.  The  sport  of  hunting  with  a  setter-dog.  See 
the  quotation  under  sefi-,  v.  i.,  7. — 10.  Some- 
thing set  in  or  inserted. 

And  thou  shalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stones,  even  four 
rows  of  stones.  Ex.  xxviiL  17. 

11.  That  in  which  something,  as  a  jewel,  is  set: 
as,  a  diamond  in  a  gold  setting;  by  extension, 
the  ornamental  surrounding  of  a  jewel,  seal, 
or  the  like:  as,  an  antique  setting;  hence,  fig- 
uratively, that  which  surrounds  anything;  en- 
vironment. 

Nature  is  a  setting  that  flts  equally  well  a  comic  or  a 
mourning  piece.  Emerson,  Nature,  t 

Heliacal  setting.  See  heliaeal.— Betting  oS.  (a)  Adorn- 
ment ;  becoming  decoration ;  relief. 

Might  not  this  beauty,  tell  me  (it's  a  sweet  one). 

Without  more  setting-off,  as  now  it  is, 

Thanking  no  greater  mistress  than  mere  nature. 

Stagger  a  constant  heart? 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  3. 

(J)  In  printing,  same  as  offset,  9.— Setting  out.  (a)  An 
outfit;  an  equipment.    [Now  provincial.] 

Perseus's  setting  out  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  his  un- 
dertaking. Bacon,  Fable  of  Perseus. 
(b)  Same  as  location,  8. 

II.  a.  Of  the  sunset;  western;  occidental. 

[Eare.] 

Conoeiv'd  so  great  a  pride, 
In  Severn  on  her  East,  Wyre  on  the  setting  side. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vii.  266. 

setting-back  (set'ing-bak'),  n.  In  glue-maldng, 
the  vessel  into  which  ^lue  is  poured  from  the 
caldron,  and  in  which  it  remains  until  the  im- 
purities settle. 

setting-board  (set'ing-bord), «.  A  ewitrivauce 
used  by  entomologists  for  setting  insects  with 
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the  wings  spread,  it  is  generally  a  frame  made  of 
wood  or  cork,  with  a  deep  groove  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  insects  lie  whUe  the  wings  are  spread  out  on  flat  sur- 
faces at  the  sides,  and  kept  in  position  with  pins  and  card- 
board braces  or  pieces  of  glass  until  they  are  dry. 

setting-box  (set'ing-boks),  n.  A  box  contain- 
ing the  setting-boards  used  by  entomologists. 
Several  such  boards  may  be  fitted  in  the  box  like  shelves, 
and  the  box  itself  may  resemble  a  dummy  book  to  stand 
on  a  shelf. 

setting-circle  (set'ing-s6r"kl),  n.  A  graduated 
circle  attached  to  a  telescope  used  in  finding  a 
star.  For  a  motion  in  altitude^  the  most  con- 
venient form  of  setting-circle  is  one  carrying 
a  spirit-level. 

settmg-coat  (set'ing-kot),  n.  The  best  sort  of 
plastering  on  walls  or  ceilings ;  a  coat  of  fine 
stuff  laid  over  the  floating,  which  is  of  coarse 
stuff. 

setting-dog  (set'ing-dog),  ».    A  setter. 

Will  is  a  particular  favourite  of  all  the  young  heu-s,  whom 
he  frequently  obliges  .  .  .  with  a  setting-dog  he  has  made 
himself.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  108. 

setting-fid  (set'ing-fld),  n.    See  fid. 

setting-gage  (set'mg-gaj),  n.  In  carriage-build- 
i/iig,  a  machine  for  obtaining  the  proper  pitch 
or  angle  of  an  axle  to  cause  it  to  suit  the  wheels ; 
an  a^e-setter.    E.  S.  Knight. 

setting-machine  (set'ing-ma-shen'''),  «.  A  ma- 
chine for  setting  the  wire  teeth  in  cards  for  the 
card-clothing  of  oarding-machines. 

setting-needle  (set'ing-ne*dl),  n.  A  needle, 
fixed  in  a  Ught  wooden  handle,  used  in  setting 
the  wings  of  insects  in  any  desired  position. 

setting-pole  (set'ing-pol),  n.  See  pole'i;  and 
sefi-,  V.  t.,  28. 

Setting-poles  cannot  be  new,  for  I  find  "  some  set  [the 
boats]  with  long  poles  "  in  Hakluyt. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 

setting-punch  (set'ing-punch),  n.  In  saddlery, 
a  punch  with  a  tube  around  it,  by  means  of 
wmch  a  washer  is  placed  over  the  shank  of  a 
rivet,  and  so  shaped  as  to  facilitate  riveting 
down  the  shank  upon  the  washer.  E.  M.  Knight. 

setting-rule  (set'ing-rol),  ».  la  printing,  same 
as  composing-rule. 

A  setting-rule,  a  thin  brass  or  steel  plate  which,  being 
removed  as  successive  lines  are  completed,  keeps  the  type 
in  place.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  700. 

setting-stick  (set'ing-stik),  n.  It.  A  stick  used 
for  adjusting  the  sets  or  plaits  of  ruffs. 

Breton  (Pasquil's  Prognostication,  p.  11)  says  that  Dooms- 
day will  be  near  when  "maides  will  use  no  setting  sticks." 

Daisies. 
2.  In  printing,  a  composing-stick. 

setting-sun  (set'ing-sun'),  n.  A  bivalve  mollusk 
of  the  family  TelUrddse,  Psammobia  vespertina. 
It  has  a  shell  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  and  of  a  whitish 
color  shading  to  a  reddish-yellow  at  the  beaks,  and  diver- 
sified by  rays  of  carmine  and  purplish  or  pinkish  hue.  The 
epidermis  is  olivaceous  brown.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
coast,  and  where  it  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  used  as  manure,  while  in  other  places  it  is  exten- 
sively eaten. 

settle^  (set'l),  n.  [<  ME.  settle,  setle,  setel,  setil, 
seotel,  <  AS.  setl  =  OS.  sedal  =  MD.  setel,  D.  zetel 
=  MLCr.  setel  =  OH(jr.  sedal,  sezal,  sezzal,  MHG. 
sedel,  sezzel,  G.  sessel  =  Goth,  sitls,  a  seat,  throne, 
=  L.  sella  (for  *sedla)  (>  E.  selP),  a  seat,  chair, 
throne,  saddle  (see  selV^),  =  Gr.  I6pa,  a  seat, 
base;  from  the  root  of  «8*;  see  sit.   Gt.  saddle.'] 

1.  A  seat;  a  bench;  a  ledge.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Open  the  setU  of  his  mageste. 

Sa/mpole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  6122. 
Then  gross  thick  Darkness  over  all  he  dight.  .  .  . 
It  hunger  driue  the  Pagans  from  their  Dens, 
Ones  [sic]  'gainst  a  settle  breaketh  both  his  shins. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  Ii.,  The  Lawe. 
From  the  high  settle  of  king  or  ealdorman  in  the  midst 
to  the  mead-benches  ranged  around  its  walls. 

J.  R.  Green,  Hist.  Eng.  People,  i. 

2.  Specifically,  a  seat  longer  than  a  chair;  a 
bench  with  a  high  back  and  arms,  made  to  ac- 
commodate two  or  more  persons,  old  settles 
were  usually  of  oak,  and  were  often  made  with  a  chest  or 
coffer  under  the  seat.  Compare  box-settle  and  long  settle, 
below. 

On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 

And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearth. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Hi.  3. 
By  the  fireside,  the  big  arm-chair  .  .  .  fondly  cronied 
with  two  venerable  setUes  within  the  chimney  corner. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  Alter  his  Kind,  p.  46. 

3t.  A  seat  fixed  or  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  bed- 
stead. 

Itm.  an  olde  standing  bedstead  wth  a  settle  unto  it. 

Arehaclogia,  XL  327. 

4.  A  part  of  a  platform  lower  than  another 
part. —  5.  0d5  of  the  successive  platforms  or 
stages  leading  up  from  the  floor  to  the  great 
altar  of  the  Jevrish  Temple. 
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From  the  bottom  [of  the  altar]  upon  the  ground  even  to 
the  lower  letOe  shall  be  two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  one 
cubit;  and  Irom  the  lesser  settle  even  to  the  greater  settle 
shall  be  lour  cubits.  Ezek.  xliii.  14. 

The  altar  (independently  ol  the  bottom)  was  composed 
of  two  stages  called  settles,  the  base  of  the  upper  settle 
being  less  than  that  of  the  lower. 

Bible  Commentary,  on  Ezek.  xliii.  14. 
Box-settle,  a  settle  the  seat  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
top  of  a  chest  or  coffer.— Long  settle,  a  bench,  longer 
than  the  ordinary  modem  settle,  with  a  high  solid  back 
which  often  reached  to  the  floor.  As  a  protection  against 
drafts,  these  settles  were  ranged  along  the  walls  of  an- 
cient Imlls,  and  drawn  toward  the  Are  in  cold  weather, 
settle^  (set'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  settled,  ppr. 
settling.  [<  ME.  settlen,  setlen,  also  sattelen,  sat- 
tlen,  satlen,  tr.  cause  to  rest,  intr.  sink  to  rest, 
subside,  <  AS.  setlan,  fix,  =  D.  zetelen,  <  setel,  a 
seat  {setl-gang,  the  setting  of  the  sun),  =  Icel. 
sjotlask,  settle,  subside:  see  settle^,  n.  This 
verb  has  been  confused  with  another  verb, 
which  has  partly  conformed  to  it :  see  settle'^.'] 

1.  trans,  1.  To  place  in  a  fixed  or  permanent 
position  or  condition;  confirm;  establish,  as 
for  residence  or  business. 

Til  that  youre  [restored]  sighte  ysatted  be  a  while, 
Ther  may  ful  many  a  sighte  yow  bigile. 

Chawxr,  Itlerchant's  Tale,  1. 1161. 
But  I  will  settle  him  in  mine  house,  and  in  my  kingdom 
for  ever.  1  Chron.  xvii.  14. 

The  God  of  all  grace  .  .  .  stablish,  stren^hen,  setae 
you.  1  Pet.  V.  10. 

The  land  Salique  is  in  Germany,  .  .  . 
Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the  Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  47. 

Settled,  in  his  face  I  see 

Sad  resolution.  Milton,  P.  L,,  vi.  540. 

That  the  glory  of  the  City  may  not  be  laid  upon  the  tears 

of  the  Orphans  and  Widows,  but  that  its  foundations  may 

loe  seUed  upon  Justice  and  Piety. 

StCIUngfleet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

2.  To  establish  or  fix,  as  in  any  way  of  life,  or 
in  any  business,  office,  or  charge :  as,  to  settle 
a  young  man  in  a  trade  or  profession ;  to  settle 
a  daughter  by  marriage ;  to  settle  a  clergyman 
in  a  parish. 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.         Dryden. 
I  therefore  have  resolved  to  settle  thee,  and  chosen  a 
young  lady,  witty,  prudent,  rich,  and  fair. 

Steele,  Lying  lover,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  set  or  fix,  as  in  purpose  or  intention. 
Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts,  not  to  meditate  before 

what  ye  shall  answer.  Luke  xxi.  14. 

Hoping,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  would  be  a 

means,  in  that  unsettled  state,  to  settle  their  affections 

towards  us.    Good  News  from  New-England,  in  Appendix 

[to  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  367. 

4.  To  adjust;  put  in  position;  cause  to  sit 
properly  or  firmly:  as,  to  settle  one's  cloak  in 
the  wind ;  to  settle  one's  feet  in  the  stirrups. 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get. 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet, 
Ere  he  himself  could  settle. 

Drayton,  Kymphidia. 

5.  To  change  from  a  disturbed  or  troubled 
state  to  one  of  tranquillity,  repose,  or  security; 
quiet;  still;  hence,  to  calm  the  agitation  of; 
compose :  as,  to  settle  the  mind  when  disturbed 
or  agitated. 

How  still  he  sits !  I  hope  this  song  has  settled  him. 

Fletcher,  Mad  liOver,  iv.  1. 
'Sfoote, 
The  Duke's  Sonne  !  settle  your  lookes. 

Toumeur,  Eevenger's  Tragedy,  i.  3. 
King  Richard  at  his  going  out  of  England  had  so  well 
setaed  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  that  it  might  well 
have  kept  in  good  Order  during  all  the  Time  of  his  Ab- 
sence. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  64. 
Sir  Paul,  if  you  please,  we'll  retire  to  the  Ladies,  and 
drink  a  Dish  of  Tea,  to  settle  our  heads. 

Congreee,  Double-Dealer,  i.  4. 

6.  (a)  To  change  from  a  turbid  or  muddy  con- 
dition to  one  of  clearness;  clear  of  dregs; 
clarify. 

So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Int. 

(6)  To  cause  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  sedi- 
ment.—  7.  To  render  compact,  firm,  or  solid; 
hence,  to  bring  to  a  dry,  passable  condition : 
as,  the  fine  weather  will  settle  the  roads. 

Thou  waterest  her  furrows  abundantly;  thou  settlest 
[margin,  lowerest]  the  ridges  thereof. 

Ps.  Ixv.  10  (revised  version). 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the  turf  be- 
fore the  spring.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
8.  To  plant  with  inhabitants;  colonize;  peo- 
ple :  as,  the  Puritans  settled  New  England. 

No  colony  in  America  was  ever  settled  \inderaneh  favor- 
able auspices  as  that  which  has  just  commenced  at  the 
Muskingum. 

Washington,  quoted  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  n.  117. 

Provinces  first  settled  after  the  flood.  MUford. 
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9.  To  devolve,  make  over,  or  secure  by  formal 
or  legal  process  or  act :  as,  to  settle  an  annuity 
on  a  person — Settled  estate,  in  law,  an  estate  held 
by  some  tenant  for  lite,  under  conditions,  more  or  less 
strict,  defined  by  the  deed.—  Settled  Estates  Act,  any 
one  of  a  number  of  modem  English  statutes  (1866,  1874, 
1876, 1877),  facilitating  the  leasing  and  sale,  through  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  etc.,  of  estates  held  subject  to  limita- 
tions  or  in  trust.  See  settlement— aettlei  Land  Act, 
either  of  the  English  statutes  of  1882  (45  and  46  Vict., 
c.  38)  and  1884(47  and  48  Vict.,  o.  18),  which  authorize  the 
sale,  exchange,  or  leasing  of  land,  including  heirlooms, 
limited  or  in  trust  by  way  of  succession.— To  settle  the 
land,  to  cause  it  to  appear  to  sink  by  receding  from  it.— 
To  settle  the  topsail-halyards  (rrnut.),  to  ease  off  the 
halyards  a  little  so  as  to  lower  the  yai'd  slightly.  =Syn.  1. 
To  fix,  institute,  ordain. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  set  or  fixed;  as- 
sume a  continuing,  abiding,  or  lasting  position, 
form,  or  condition;  become  stationary,  from  a 
temporary  or  changing  state;  stagnate. 

Out,  alas!  she's  cold; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  5.  26. 
I  was  but  just  settling  to  work. 

Damjner,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  128. 
The  Heat  with  which  thy  Lover  glows 
Will  settle  into  cold  Kespect.     Prior,  Ode,  St.  5. 
The  Opposition,  like  schoolboys,  don't  know  how  to 
settle  to  their  books  again  after  the  holidays. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  498. 
And  ladies  came,  and  b^  and  by  the  town 
Flow'd  in,  and  eetUing  circled  all  the  lists. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

The  narrow  strip  of  land  ...  on  which  the  name  of 

Dalmatia  has  settled  down  has  a  history  which  is  strikingly 

analogous  to  its  scenery.     E.  A.  Freenmn,  Venice,  p.  85. 

3.  To  establish  a  residence;  take  up  perma- 
nent habitation  or  abode. 

Before  the  introduction  of  written  documents  and  title- 
deeds,  the  people  spread  over  the  country  and  seW^d 
wherever  they  pleased. 

D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  Notes,  p.  171. 

Now,  tell  me,  could  you  dwell  content 

In  such  a  baseless  tenement? .  .  . 

Because,  if  you  would  settle  in  it, 

'Twere  built  for  love  in  half  a  minute. 

F.  Locker,  Castle  in  the  Air. 

3.  To  be  established  in  a  way  of  life;  quit  an 
irregular  and  desultory  for  a  methodical  life ; 
be  established  in  an  employment  or  profession; 
especially,  to  enter  the  married  state  or  the 
state  of  a  householder,  or  to  be  ordained  or  in- 
stalled over  a  church  or  congregation:  as,  to 
settlem\it&:  often  with  tZowB.  [Largely  ooUoq.] 

Having  fiown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled 
only  in  rogue.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 106. 

Why  don't  you  marry,  and  settle? 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 
My  landlady  had  been  a  lady's  maid,  or  a  nurse,  in  the 
family  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  had  but  lately  mar- 
ried away  and  settled  (as  such  people  express  it)  for  life. 
De  Quincey,  Opium  Eater  (reprint  of  1st  ed.),  p.  25. 

4.  To  become  clear;  purify  itself;  become 
clarified,  as  a  liquid. 

Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and  he  hath 
settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel 
to  vessel :  .  .  .  therefore  his  taste  remaineth  in  him. 

Jer.  xlviii.  11. 

5.  To  sink  down  more  or  less  gradually;  sub- 
side ;  descend :  often  with  on  or  upon. 

Hnntynghollichethat'day  .  .  . 

Till  the  serali  sunne  was  settled  to  rest. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2462. 
Muche  sor3e  thenne  satteled  vpon  segge  [the  man]  lonas. 
AlliteraMve  Poems (eA.  Morris),  iii.  409. 
As  doth  the  day  light  settle  in  the  west. 
So  dim  is  David's  glory  and  his  gite. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe. 

Specifically  —  (a)  To  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  sediment. 

By  the  setUiieig  of  mud  and  limous  matter  brought  down 
by  the  river  Nilus,  that  which  was  at  first  a  continued  sea 
was  raised  at  last  into  a  firm  and  habitable  country. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  8. 
This  reservoir  is  meant  to  keep  up  a  stock,  and  to  allow 
mud,  etc.,  to  setile  out. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  450. 
(I)  To  sink,  as  the  foundations  orfioors  of  a  building ;  be- 
come lowered,  as  by  the  yielding  of  earth  or  timbers  be- 
neath :  as,  the  house  has  settled,  (c)  To  become  compact 
and  hard  by  drying :  as,  the  roads  settle  after  rain  or  the 
melting  of  snow,  (d)  To  alight,  as  a  bird  on  a  bough  or 
on  the  ground. 

And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  fiocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks. 

Moore,  Lalla  Bookh,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

6.  To  become  calm;  cease  to  be  agitated. 

Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 

Come  not  before  him.         Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  482. 

7.  To  resolve;  determine;  decide;  fix:  as,  they 
have  not  yet  settled  on  a  house. 

I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  79. 

8.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well.         Oarth. 
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settle^  (set'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  settled,  ppr.  set- 
tling. [<  ME.  sagtlen,  sahtlen,  saghetelen,  saugt- 
len,  reconcile,  make  peace,  also  become  calm, 
subside,  <  AS.  saktUan,  reconcile,  <  saht,  recon- 
ciliation, adjustment  of  a  lawsuit:  see  saught. 
This  verb  has  been  confused  in  form  and  sense 
with  settle^,  from  which  it  cannot  now  be 
wholly  separated.]  I.  tram.  1+.  To  reconcile. 
For  when  a  sawele  is  sagUed  &  sakred  to  drygtyn, 
He  holly  haldes  hit  his  &  haue  hit  he  wolde. 

AlliteraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1139. 

2.  To  determine;  decide,  as  something  in 
doubt  or  debate ;  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  con- 
clude ;  confirm ;  free  from  uncertainty  or  wa- 
vering :  as,  to  settle  a  dispute ;  to  settle  a  vexa^ 
tious  question;  to  settle  one's  mind. 

I  am  something  wavering  in  my  faith : 
Would  you  settle  me,  and  swear  'tis  so ! 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  iii.  1. 
The  governour  told  them  that,  being  come  to  settle  peace, 
etc.,  they  might  proceed  in  three  distinct  respects. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  81. 
It  will  settle  the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful. 


When  the  pattern  of  the  gown  is  settled  with  the  milli- 
ner, I  fancy  the  terror  on  Mrs.  Baynes's  wizened  face  when 
she  ascertains  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxiii. 
We  are  in  these  days  settling  for  ourselves  and  our  de- 
scendants questions  which,  as  they  shall  be  determined 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  will  make  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity or  the  calamity  of  the  next  ages. 

Errwrson,  Fortune  of  the  Bepublic.  - 

3.  To  fix;  appoint;  set,  as  a  date  or  day. 
Thehextday  we  had  two  blessed  meetings ;  one  amongst 

friends,  being  the  fir^t  monthly  meeting  that  was  settled 
for  Vrieslandt.  Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

4.  To  set  in  order;  regulate;  dispose  of . 

Men  should  often  be  put  in  remembrance  to  take  order 
for  the  settling  of  their  temporal  estates  whilst  they  are  in 
health.      Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

I  several  months  since  made  my  will,  settled  my  estate, 
and  took  leave  of  my  friends.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  164. 

Bis  wife  is  all  over  the  house,  up  stairs  and  down,  set- 
tling things  for  her  absence  at  church. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  69. 

5.  To  reduce  to  order  or  goo^  behavior ;  give 
a  quietus  to :  as,  he  was  inclined  to  be  insolent, 
but  I  soon  seirted  him.  [CoUoq.] — 6.  To  liqui- 
date ;  balance ;  pay :  as,  to  settle  an  account, 
claim,  or  score.— To  settle  one's  hash.   See  hash^. 

TL,  intrans.  If.  To  become  reconciled;  beat 
peace. 

I  salle  hym  surelye  ensure  that  saghelylle  salle  we  never. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  330. 
The  se  sasiled  ther-with,  as  sone  as  ho  mogt. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iiL  232. 

3.  To  adjust  differences,  claims,  or  accounts ; 
come  to  an  agreement :  as,  he  has  settled  with 
his  creditors. 

"  Why,  hang  it  all,  man,  you  don't  mean  to  say  your 
father  has  not  setUedv/lth  you?"  Philip  blushed  a  little. 
He  had  been  rather  surprised  that  there  had  been  no  set- 
tlement between  him  and  his  father. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xiv. 

Hence  —  3.   To  pay  one's  bill;   discharge  a 
claim  or  demand.     [Colloq.] 
settle-bed  (set'1-bed), «.  1.  A  bed  which  forms 
a  settle  or  settee  by  day ;  a  folding  bed.    Com- 
pare sofa-ied. 

Our  maids  in  the  coachman's  bed,  the  coachman  with 
the  boy  in  his  settle-ied,  and  Tom  where  he  uses  to  lie. 

Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  112. 

But  he  kept  firm  his  purpose,  until  his  eyes  involunta- 
rily rested  upon  the  little  settle-bed  and  recalled  the  form 
of  the  child  of  his  old  age,  as  she  sate  upon  it,  pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  broken-hearted. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xix. 

3.  A  small  bed  having  a  narrow  canopy:  prob- 
ably so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  this 
to  the  small  canopy  sometimes  attached  to  a 

settled!  (set 'Id),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  settle\  V.']     1. 
Fixed;  established;  steadfast;  stable. 
Thou  art  the  Eocke,  draw'st  all  things,  all  do'st  guide, 
Yet  in  deep  seUed  rest  do'st  still  abide. 

Seywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  107. 

All  these  being  against  her,  whom  hath  she  on  her  Side 
but  her  own  Subjects,  Papists  yesterday  and  to-day  Prot- 
estants !  who  being  scarce  settled  in  their  Religion,  how 
shall  they  be  settled  in  their  Loyalty  ? 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  330. 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  setUed  habit  and  decided  taste. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  778- 
A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. 

Tennyson,  You  ask  me  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease. 

2.  Permanently  or  deeply  fixed;  firmly  seated; 
decided;  resolved:  as,  a  settled  gloom;  a  set- 
tled conviction. 
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This  outward-sainted  deputy, 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Kips  youth  i'  tlie  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  90. 
Why  do  you  eye  me 
With  such  a  settled  look  ? 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iiL  3. 
I  observed  a  settled  melancholy  in  her  countenance. 

Addison,  Omens. 

3.  Quiet;  orderly;  steady:  as,  he  now  leads  a 
settled,  life. 

Mercy  on  me !  —  he 's  greatly  altered — and  seems  to  have 
a  settled  married  look !    Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iL  3. 

4.  Sober;  grave. 

Youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears 
Thau  setOed  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 81. 
settled^  (set'ld),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  se«He2,  «.]    Ar- 
ranged or  adjusted  by  agreement,  payment,  or 
otherwise :  as,  a  settled  account. 
settledness  (set'ld-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
settled,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

We  cannot  but  imagine  the  great  mixture  of  innocent 
disturbances  and  holy  passions  that,  in  the  first  address 
of  the  angel,  did  .  .  .  discompose  her  setUedness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  27. 
When  ...  we  have  attained  to  a  setUedjiess  of  disposi- 
tion .  .  .  our  life  is  labour. 

Bp.  Hall,  Occasional  Meditations,  §  67. 

settlement!  (set'1-ment),  n.  [<  settle^  +  -ment. 
Cf.  settlement^.']  1.  '(The  act  of  settling,  or  the 
state  of  being  settled. 

I  went  to  Deptford,  where  I  made  preparation  for  my 
settlement,  no  more  intending  to  go  out  of  England,  but 
endeavour  a  settl'd  life.  Evelyn,  Diaiy,  March  9, 1652. 
(a)  Establishment  in  life ;  especially,  establishment  in  a 
businesB  or  profession  or  in  the  married  state. 

Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon  wealth, 
power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.  Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

(p)  The  act  of  colonizing  or  peopling ;  colonization :  as, 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country. 

The  8ettlem,&nl  of  Oriental  colonies  in  Greece  produced 
no  sensible  effect  on  the  character  either  of  the  language 
or  the  nation.  W.  Mure,  Lit.  of  Greece,  I.  v.  §  1. 

The  laws  and  representative  institutions  of  England 
were  first  introduced  into  the  New  World  in  the  settlement 
of  Virginia, 

J.  S.  Oreen,  Short  Hist.  Eng.  People,  viii.  §  4. 
(c)  The  ordination  or  installation  of  a  minister  over  a 
church  or  congregation.  [CoUoq.]  (d)  Adjustment  of  af- 
fairs, as  the  public  affairs  of  a  nation,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  questions  of  succession  to  the  throne,  relations  of 
church  and  state,  etc. ;  also,  the  state  of  affairs  as  thus  ad- 
justed.   Compare  the  phrase  Act  of  Settlement,  below. 

Owning  ...  no  religion  but  primitive,  no  rule  but 
Scripture,  no  law  but  right  reason.  For  the  rest,  always 
conformable  to  the  present  setUement,  without  any  sort  of 
singularity.  Evelyn,  To  Dr.  Wotton,  March  30, 1696. 

2.  In  law :  (a)  The  conveyance  of  property  or 
the  creation  of  estates  therein  to  make  future 
provision  for  one  or  more  beneficiaries,  usually 
of  the  family  of  the  creator  of  the  settlement, 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  to  them  different 
interests,  or  to  secure  their  expectancies  in  a 
different  manner,  from  what  would  be  done  by 
a  mere  conveyance  or  by  the  statutes  of  descent 
and  distribution.  (See  strict.)  Thus,  a  marric^e 
settlement  is  usually  a  ^t  or  conveyance  to  a  wife  or  in- 
tended wife,  or  to  trustees  for  her  benefit  or  that  of  her- 
self for  life  and  her  husband  or  children  or  both  after  her, 
in  consideration  of  which  she  waives  her  right  to  claim 
dower  or  to  succeed  to  his  property  on  his  death. 

An  agreement  to  make  a  marriage  settlement  shall  be 
decreed  in  equity  after  the  marriage,  though  it  was  to  be 
made  before  the  marriage. 

Blaekstone,  Com.,  I.  xv.,  note  29. 
Mr.  Casaubon's  behaviour  about  settlevients  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  the  preliminaries  of  mar- 
riage rolled  smoothly  along. 

George  EUot,  Middlemarch,  ix. 

(6)  A  bestowing  or  granting'under  legal  sanc- 
tion ;  the  act  of  conferring  anything  in  a  formal 
and  permanent  manner. 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take. 
With  setUement  as  good  as  law  can  make. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  xxviL 

3.  A  settled  place  of  abode;  residence;  a  right 
arising  out  of  residence ;  legal  residence  or  es- 
tablishment of  a  person  in  a  particular  parish 
or  town,  which  entitles  him  to  maintenance  if 
a  pauper,  and  pledges  the  parish  or  town  to  his 
support. 

ITieyll  pass  you  on  to  your  setOement,  Missis,  with  all 
speed.  You're  not  in  a  state  to  be  let  come  upon  strange 
parishes  'ceptin'  as  a  Casual. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iii.  8. 

4.  A  tract  of  country  newly  peopled  or  settled; 
a  colony,  especially  a  colony  in  its  earlier 
stages :  as,  the  British  settlements  in  Australia ; 
a  bskck  settlement. 

Raleigh  .  .  .  now  determined  to  send  emigrants  with 
wives  and  families,  who  should  make  their  homes  in  the 
New  World ;  and  ...  he  granted  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  settlement.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  8.,  I.  83. 
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5.  In  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  South,  a  small  village, 
as  opposed  to  scattered  houses. 

There  was  a  clearing  of  ten  acres,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
four  log  huts  facing  indiscriminately  in  any  direction,  a 
small  store  of  one  story  and  one  room,  and  a  new  frame 
court-house,  whitewashed  and  inclosed  by  a  plank  fence. 
In  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  SetUement  had 
been  made  the  county-seat  of  a  new  county;  the  addi- 
tional honor  of  a  name  had  been  conferred  upon  it,  but  as 
yet  it  was  known  among  the  population  of  the  mountains 
by  its  time-honored  and  accustomed  title  [i.  e.,  the  SeMe- 
ment].     M.  JT.  Murfree,  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  p.  91. 

6t.  That  which  settles  or  subsides;  sediment; 
dregs;  lees;  settlings. 

The  waters  [of  the  ancient  baths]  are  very  hot  at  the 
sources ;  they  have  no  particular  taste,  but  by  a  red  set- 
tlement on  the  stones,  and  by  a  yellow  scum  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  I  concluded  that  there  is  in  them  both  iron 
and  sulphur.     Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  41. 

7.  In  iuilding,  etc.,  a  subsidence  or  sinking, 
as  of  a  wall  or  part  of  a  wall,  or  the  effect  of 
such  subsidence,  often  producing  a  cracked  or 
imstable  condition,  binding  or  disadjustment 
of  doors  or  shutters,  etc. —  8.  A  sum  of  money 
formerly  allowed  to  a  pastor  in  addition  to  his 
regular  salary.     [U.  S.] 

Before  the  war  began,  my  people  punctually  paid  my 
salaiy,  and  advanced  one  hundred  pounds  of  my  settle- 
ment a  year  before  it  was  due  by  contract, 

Bev.  Nath.  Emmons,  Autobiography.    (^Bartlett.) 

9.  A  pastor's  homestead  as  furnished  by  a 
parish,  by  a  gift  either  of  land,  with  or  with- 
out buildings,  or  of  money  to  be  applied  for  its 
purchase.     [U.  S.] 

I  had  just  purchased  a  settletnent  and  involved  myself 
in  debt    Rev.  Nath.  Emmons,  Autobiography.    (BarUett.) 

Act  Of  Settlement.  Same  as  Limitation  of  the  Crovm 
Act  (which  see,  under  limitation). — Disposition  and 
settlement.  See  disposition.— Vainjly  settlement,  in 
Eng.  law,  the  arrangement  now  used  instead  of  entail,  by 
which  land  is  transferred  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  its 
being  kept  in  the  family  for  a  considerable  period,  usually 
by  giving  it  to  one  child,  commonly  the  eldest  son,  for  his 
life,  and  then  to  his  sons  and  their  issue  if  he  have  any, 
and  on  failure  of  issue  then  to  the  second  son  of  the  settlor 
for  his  life,  and  then  to  his  sons,  and  so  on.  Under  such 
a  settlement  a  son  to  whom  the  land  is  given  for  life,  and 
his  son  on  coming  of  age,  can  together  convey  an  absolute 
title  and  thus  part  with  the  family  estates. 
settlement'-^  (set'1-ment),  n.  [<  settle^  +  -m^nt.'] 
The  act  or  process  oi  determining  or  deciding; 
the  removal  or  reconciliation  of  differences  or 
doubts ;  the  liquidation  of  a  claim  or  account ; 
adjustment;  arrangement:  a,s,ih6 settlement  ot 
a  controversy;  the  settlement  of  a  debt. 

Taking  the  paper  from  before  his  kinsman,  he  [Hob 
Roy]  threw  it  in  the  fire.  Bailie  Jarvie  stared  in  his  turn, 
but  his  kinsman  continued  "That's  a  Hieland  settlement 
of  accounts."  Scott,  Bob  Boy,  xxziv. 

Bine  settlement.    See  ring^. 
settferi  (set'lfer),  n.    [<  settleT-  +  -eri.]    1.  One 
who  settles;  particularly,  one  who  fixes  his 
residence  in  a  new  colony. 

The  vigor  and  courage  displayed  by  the  settlers  on  the 
Connecticut,  in  this  first  Indian  war  in  New  England, 
struck  terror  into  the  savages. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  316. 

3.  A  separator^  a  tub,  pan,  vat,  or  tank  in 
which  a  separation  can  be  effected  by  settling, 
(o)  In  m,eUtl.,  a  tub  for  separating  the  quicksilver  and 
amalgam  from  the  pulp  in  the  Washoe  process  (which  see, 
under  pan^,  3).  (£)-  In  the  manufacture  of  cnlorin  and 
bleaching-powders,  a  tank  for  the  separation  of  calcium 
sulphate  and  iron  oxid  from  the  neutral  solution  of  man- 
ganese chlorid  after  treatment  of  acid  manganese  chlorid 
with  sodium  carbonate,  or  one  in  which  the  manganese 
peroxid  formed  by  the  treatment  of  the  neutral  manganese 
chlorid  with  milk  of  lime  settles  in  the  form  of  thin  black 
mud.  The  former  is  technically  called  a  chlorid  of  man- 
ganese settler,  and  the  latter  the  mml  «e*Ser.— Settlers' 
clock.    Same  as  laughing  jackass  (which  see,  under  jack- 

settler2  (set'ler),  n.  [<  settle<i  +  -eri.]  That 
which  settles  or  decides  anything  definitely; 
that  which  gives  a  quietus:  as,  that  argument 
was  a  settler;  his  last  blow  was  a  settler.  [Col- 
loq.] 

settling!  (set'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  settle^,  «.] 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  settles,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word. — 2.  pi.  Lees;  dregs; 
sediment. 

Winter  Yellow  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  to  pass  as  prime,  must 
be  brilliant,  free  from  water  and  settlings. 

New  York  ProdTtce  Exchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  292. 

settling^  (set'ling),  n.    [<  ME.  sagtlyng;  verbal 
n.  of  settle^,  v.J    Eeoonoiliation. 
Ho  [the  dove]  brogt  in  hir  beke  a  bronch  of  olyue,  .  .  . 
That  wata  the  syngne  of  sauyt^  that  sonde  hem  ourelorde, 
&  the  sagtlyng  of  hymself  with  tho  sely  bestej. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iL  490. 

settling-day  (set'ling-da),  n.  A  day  set  apart 
for  the  settmiig  of  accounts ;  specifically,  in  the 
stock-exchange,  the  fortnightly  account-day  for 
shares  and  stocks.  , 
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settlor  (set'lor),  n.  [<  seUU^  +  -or^.  Cf.  «e<- 
tler'^.']  In  law,  the  person  who  makes  a  settle- 
ment. 

set-to  (set'tS'),  n.  A  sharp  contest;  especial- 
ly, a  fight  at  fisticuffs;  a  pugilistic  encounter; 
a  boxing-match;  also,  any  similar  contest,  as 
with  foils.     [Slang.] 

They  hurried  to  be  present  at  the  expected  scene,  with 

the  alacrity  of  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  hastening  to  a  <etto. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan's  Well,  xxx. 

As  prime  a  s^-to 
And  regular  turn-up  as  ever  you  knew. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  317. 

set-trap  (set'trap),  n.    A  trap  which  works  with 

a  spring  or  other  device  to  be  released  and  set 

in  operation  by  means  of  a  trigger,  the  animal 

being  caught  when  the  trap  is  sprung.    Most 

traps  are  of  this  description. 
setlUa  (set'u-la),  n. ;  5I.  setulie  (-le).   [NL.,  dim. 

of  L.  seta,  sseia,  a  bristle :  see  seta,]    A  small 

seta;  a  little  bristle;  a  setule. 
setule  (set'iil), «.     [<  NL.  setula:  see  setula.] 

A  setula. 
setuliform  (set'u-li-fdrm),  a.    [<  NL.  setula,  a 

setule,  +  L.  forma,  form.]    In  hot.,  having  the 

form  of  a  setule,  or  little  bristle;  filamentous; 

thready. 
setulose  (set'u-los),  a.   [<  setule  +  -ose.]  Finely 

setose ;  covered  with  setules. 
set-up  (set'up),  n.    1.  Build;  bearing;  carriage. 

[Colloq.] 
They  [English  soldiers]  have  a  set-up  not  to  he  found  in 

any  of  the  soldiei;s  of  the  Continental  armies. 

T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  147. 

2.  In  tnetal.,  the  steam-ram  of  the  squeezer, 
which  operates  on  the  ball  of  iron  from  the 
puddling-furnace.  It  serves  to  upset  or  condense  the 
bloom  longitudinally  after  it  has  been  lengthened  by  the 
action  of  the  squeezer. 

3.  In  hdking,  one  of  the  wooden  scantlings 
placed  like  a  frame  around  the  loaves  fii  the 
oven  to  hold  them  in  position.  E.  H,  Knight. 
— 4.  A  favorable  arrangement  of  the  balls  in 
billiards,  croquet,  etc.,  especially  when  left  so 
by  one  player  for  the  next. —  5.  A  treat.  [Slang, 
U.  S.] 

setwall  (set'wS,l),  n.  [Formerly  also  setywall; 
<  ME.  setwale,  setewale,  setuale,  eetewale,  setwaly, 
also  sedwale,  sedewale,  seduale,  valerian,  zedo- 
ary,  <  AF.  eetewale,  OF.  citoual,  eitoal,  dtouart, 
F.  z^doaire  (>  E.  eedoary),  <  ML.  zedoaria  (AS. 
sideware),  <  Pers.  zadma/r,  zidwar,  aXeo  jadivar, 
zedoary:  see  zedoary,  another  E.  form  of  the 
same  name.]  A  name  early  transferred  from 
the  Oriental  drug  zedoary  to  the  valerian.  The 
root  was  highly  popular  for  its  sanatory  properties,  mixed 
with  many  dishes  to  make  them  wholesome.  The  original 
species  was  Valeriana  Pyrenaiea,  a  plant  cultivated  in 
gardens,  now  naturalized  in  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Lat- 
terly the  name  has  been  understood  of  the  common  offi- 
cinal valerian,  V.  officinalis. 

set-work  (set'werk),  n.  1.  la  plastering,  two- 
coat  work  on  lath. — 2.  In  hoat-imlding,  the 
construction  of  dories  and  larger  boats  in  which 
the  streaks  do  not  lap,  but  join  edge  to  edge, 
and  are  secured  by  battens  upon  the  inside  of 
the  boat.    See  lapstreah. 

seurementf,  ».    See  surement. 

seurtet,  seureteet,  n.  Obsolete  variants  of 
suretu. 

sevadilla,  n.    A  variant  of  cevadilla. 

seven  (sev'n),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
seaven;  <  ME.  seven,  sevene,  seoven,  seofen,  seve, 
seove,  seofe,  <  AS.  seofon,  seofone  =  OS.  sibun, 
«Jt)Mre  =  OFries.  semen,  saven,  savn,  siugun,  sigun, 
sogen  =  MD.  seven,  D.  zeven  =  MLOc.  LG-.  seven 
=  OHG.  sWun,  MHG.  siien,  Q.  siehen  =  Icel. 
^au,  mod.  sgo  =  Sw.  ^u  =  Dan.  syv  =  Goth,  sibun 
=  L.  septem  (>  It.  sette  =  Sp*.  siete  =  Pg.  seie,  sette 
=  Pr.  set  =  OF.  set,  sept,  F.  sept)  =  Gr.  inTd.  =  W. 
saith = Gael.  seachd=zlT.  seacht,  seven,  =  OBulg. 
sebd-  in  *sebdmu,  sedmu,  seventh,  sedmi,  seven, 
=  Bohem.  sedm  =  Pol.  siedm  =  ORuss.  seme, 
sedmi,  Euss.  semi  =  Lith.  sepiini  =  Lett,  sfptini 
=  Zend  hapta  =  Skt.  saptan,  seven:  ulterior 
origin  unknown.]  I,  a.  One  more  than  six; 
the  sum  of  three  and  four:  a  cardinal  numer- 
al. Seven  is  a  rare  number  In  metrology,  perhaps  its 
only  occurrences  being  in  the  seven  handbreadths  of  the 
Egyptian  cubit  (tor  the  probable  explanation  of  which,  see 
cvMt\  and  in  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  certainly  early 
connected,  at  least,  with  the  astrological  assignment  of  the 
hours  in  regular  rotation  to  the  seven  planets.  This  as- 
trological association  explains  the  identification  by  Pytha- 
goras of  the  number  seven  with  the  opportune  time  («ai- 
posrV  as  well  as  the  fact  that  light  was  called  seven  by  the 
Pythagoreans.  That  they  termed  it  "  motherless  "  may  be 
due  to  the  "seven  spirits  "  of  the  Chaldeans— that  is,  the 
planets —being  called  "  fatherless  and  motherless."  The 
astrological  association  further  explains  why  the  number 
seven  has  so  frequently  been  suggested  by  the  concep- 
tion of  divine  or  spiritual  influence,  and  wliy  it  was 
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made  the  number  of  inteUlgenoe  by  PhUolaus.  The  com- 
mon statement  that  teeen  implies  perfection  has  no  fur- 
ther foundation  than  that  the  cabalistic  meanings  of  all 
odd  numbers  are  modes  of  perfection.  One  is  the  first 
and  was  with  the  Pythagoreans  the  number  of  essence 
(oiffia).  Two  involves  otherness,  and  was  the  number  of 
opinion,  "  because  of  its  diversity."  Three  involves  medi- 
ation, and  was  the  number  of  beginning,  middla  and  end 
Four  naturally  suggests  a  square,  and  so  equity,  and  was 
commonly  considered  the  number  of  justice ;  but  it  fur- 
ther carries  the  suggestion  of  system,  and  often  has  that 
signification.  Five  connects  itself  with  the  five  fingers, 
used  in  counting,  and  thus  is  an  ordinary  synecdoche  for 
a  small  group  {"Five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred"— 
Lev.  xxvi.  8) ;  but  the  Pythagoreans,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  made  it  the  number  of  marriage.  Six  played  an 
important  part  in  the  sexagesimal  system  of  the  Chalde- 
ans; but  its  Pythagorean  meaning  isMoubtfuL  In  the 
Apocalypse  666  is  the  number  of  the  beast.  Eight,  being 
the  first  cube,  would  naturally  suggest  solidity ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wordsworth  it  is  the  dominical  or  resurrec- 
tion number.  Nine,  or  three  triads,  was  the  number  of 
the  great  gods  of  Egypt,  and  was  considered  efficient  in 
aU  magical  operations.  Ten,  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  was  consid- 
ered by  them  as  the  great  number  of  power.  To  eleven  no 
particular  significance  is  attached.  Twelve  was  important 
in  the  Chaldean  division  of  the  circle,  and  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  great  gods.  Thirteen,  according  to  Dr.  Mahan, 
is  the  number  of  schism.  Seven  was  formerly  used  gener- 
ally and  vaguely  to  indicate  a  large  number. 

I  can  then  thanke  Sensuall  Apetyte ; 

That  is  the  best  daunce  without  a  pype 

That  I  saw  this  seven  yere. 
Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements,  n.  d.    (Halliwell.) 
And  thou  Shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto 
thee,  seven  times  seven  years.  Lev.  xxv.  8. 

Tears  seven  times  salt 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 154. 
Case  of  tbe  seven  bishops.  See  bisJwp.—Seven- 
branclied  candlestick.  See  candlestick.— Sevea-Aay 
fever.  See/CTeri.— seven  great  hymns.  Seehymn.— 
Seven  Psalins,  See  penitenticd  psaims,  under  penilsn- 
tial.— Seven-shilling  piece.  See  sMlvng.—  Seven  wise 
men  of  Greece.  Same  as  the  seven  sages. —  Seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  See  wonder.— lUiB  bodies  seven. 
See  body.— The  seven  artst.  Same  as  the  seven  liberal 
sciences. 

Eny  science  vnder  Sonne,  the  seuenc  ars  [var.  a/rtz\  and 
alle.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  93. 

The  seven  chief  or  principal  virtues,  faith,  hope, 
charity,  prudence,  temperance,  chastity,  and  fortitude. 
See  cardinal  and  thmlogieal.—  The  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  the  churches  to  which  special  epistles  are  addressed 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Bevela^ 
tion.— The  seven  deadly  sins.  See  w'ni.— The  seven 
dolors  of  Mary.  See  dolors  of  the  Virgin  Mairy,  un- 
der dolor.— Tan  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wis- 
dom, understanding,  counsel,  ghostly  strength  or  forti- 
tude, knowledge,  godliness,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. — 
The  seven  liberal  sciences.  See  sefeMce.— The  seven 
rishis,  Seer^M.— The  seven  sages.  See  so^ei.— The 
seven  sleepers  (of  Ephesus),  seven  Christian  youths 
who  are  said  to  have  concealed  themselves  in  a  cavern 
near  Ephesus  during  the  persecution  under  Decius  (A.  P. 
249-251)  and  to  have  fallen  asleep  there,  not  awaking  till 
two  or  three  hundred  years  later,  when  Christianity  had 
become  the  religion  of  the  empire.— The  seven  stars, 
(at)  The  planets— that  is,  the  sun,  the  moon.  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

Oure  sire  [Lord]  in  his  see  aboue  the  seuene  Ferris 
Sawe  the  many  mysscheuys  that  these  men  dede. 

Riekaxd  the  Eedeless,  ill.  352. 
(it)  The  constellation  Ursa  Major. 
We  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  16. 
Tlie  Seuen  Starres,  called  Charles  waine  in  the  North. 

Minsheu,  1617. 

(c)  The  Pleiades.— To  be  frightened  out  of  one's  seven 
senses.    See  sensed. 

II.  n.  1 .  The  number  greater  by  one  than 
six;  a  group  of  things  amounting  to  this  num- 
ber. 
Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens. 

Gen.  vii.  2. 
Of  every  beast  and  bird,  and  insect  small. 
Came  sevens  and  pairs.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  735. 

Of  all  numbers,  there  is  no  one  which  has  exercised  in 
this  way  a  wider  influence,  no  one  which  has  commanded 
in  a  higher  degree  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  mankind, 
than  the  number  Semn.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  326. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  this  number,  as  7, 
or  VII,  or  vii. — 8.  pi.  In  Eng.  hymnology,  a  spe- 
cies of  troehaie  meter  having  seven  syllables  to 
the  line,  and  properly  four  lines  to  the  stanza. 
Sevens  dmtMe  (7s,  D.)  has  eight  lines,  and  other  varieties 
are  marked  by  the  number  of  lines,  as  7b,  61,  or  7s,  31. 
Sevens  and  Jives  is  a  trochaic  meter  having  three  lines  of 
seven  syllables  with  one  of  five.  Severn  and  sixes  is  a 
meter,  usually  of  eight  lines,  in  which  trochaic  lines  of 
seven  syllables  alternate  with  iambic  lines  of  six  syl- 
lables. Other  varieties  occur.  See  meters,  3. 
4.  A  playing-card  with  seven  spots  or  pips  on  it. 
—At  sizes  and  sevens.  See  sia;.— Camion  of  sevent. 
See  cannon.— Tbe  Seven,  the  Pleiades.— To  Set  on 
sevent.    (a)  To  set  in  order. 

Maria.  The  fader  of  heven,  God  omnypotent. 
That  sett  alle  on  seven,  his  son  has  he  sent. 

TmimeUy  Mysteries  (Surtees'  Soc),  p.  118. 

(!i)  To  set  in  confusion. 

Thus  he  sOtez  on  Severn  with  his  sekyre  knyghttez ;  .  .  . 

And  thus  at  the  loyenyge  the  geauntez  are  dystroyede. 

MorU  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S-X  1.  2131. 
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seveneyes  (sev'n-U),  n.  Same  as  sevenholes. 
sevenfold  (sev'n-fold),  a.  [<  ME.  seovenfald, 
sefenfald,  seovevald,  seovevold,  sevefeald,  <  AS. 
seofon-feald  =  OFries.  smnfald  =  D.  zeven^oud, 
zevenH)(mdig  =  MLGr.  sevenvalt,  sevenvolt,  seven- 
valdich,  sevenvoldieJi  =  OH(J.  sibenfaltig,  MHGr. 
sihetir^alt,  siienvaltic,  G.  siebenfdlUg  =  leel. 
sjaufaldr  =  Sw.  sjufaldig  =  Dan.  syv-fold;  as 
seven _+  -fold.']  1.  Having  seven  plies,  folds, 
or  thicknesses. 

He  said,  and,  rising,  high  above  the  field 
Whirl'd  the  long  lance  against  the  sev'nfold  shield. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vii.  296. 
3.  Eepeated  seven  times;  multiplied  seven 
times;  increased  to  seven  times  the  size  or 
amount. 

The  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of 
seven  days.  Isa.  xxx.  26. 

3.  Consisting  of  seven ;  having  seven  parts. 

A  high  and  stately  Tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermin- 
gling her  solemn  Scenes  and  Acts  with  a  sevenfold  Chorus 
of  haUeluja's  and  harping  symphonies. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Int. 
From  Heaven  Itself  though  sevenfold  Nilus  fiows. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  359. 

sevenfold  (sev'n-fold),  a(?w.  1.  Seven  times  as 
much  or  often;  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
one. 

Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on 
him  sevenfold.  Qen.  iv.  15. 

3.  In  seven  coils  or  folds.     [Rare.] 

Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea  .  .  . 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Bound  the  hall  where  I  sate. 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid. 

seven-fQldedt,  a.    Same  as  sevenfold. 
The  upper  marge 
Of  his  sevenfolded  shield  away  it  tooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  6. 

seven-gilled  (sev'n-gild),  a.  Having  seven  gUl- 
slits  on  each  side :  specifically  noting  a  cow- 
shark  or  sevengills. 

sevengills  (sev'n-gilz),  n.  A  shark  of  the  ge- 
nus Septanchus  or  NoUdamts;  a  cow-shark. 
See  cut  under  SexaneMs. 

sevenholes  (sev'n-holz),  n.  The  river-lamprey : 
so  called  from  the  branchial  apertures  of  each 
side.    Also  seveneyes.     [Local,  Eng.] 

sevennight  (sev'n-nit  or  -nit),  n.  [<  ME.  *seven- 
niht,  seveniht,  sovenyht,  <  AS.  seofon  niht:  see 
seven  and  might.  Cf .  eontr.  se'nnight.']  The  pe- 
riod of  seven  days  and  nights ;  a  week,  or  the 
time  from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  da,y 
of  the  same  denomination  preceding  or  follow- 
ing.   See  sennight. 

Thilke  day  that  she  was  sevennight  old. 

Chaitcer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  53. 
Having  given  this  public  notice  of  my  court,  I  must  fur- 
ther add  that  I  intend  to  open  it  on  this  day  seven-knight, 
being  Monday  the  twentieth  instant. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  250. 

seven-point  (sev'n-point),  a.  Related  to  seven 
points :  as,  the  seven-point  circle.   See  circle. 

seven-shooter  (sev'n-sho"t6r),  n.  A  revolver, 
or  other  form  of  firearm,  having  seven  cham- 
bers or  barrels.     [CoUoq.] 

seven-shooting  (sev'n-sh6"ting),  a.  Discharg- 
ing from  seven  chambers  or  barrels;  firing 
seven  shots  without  reloading:  as,  a  seven- 
shooting  rifle.     [CoUoq.] 

sevensome  (sev'n-snm),  a.     [<  seven  +  some. 
See  some.'\  Consisting  of  seven  things  or  parts ; 
about  seven.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 
Thair  was  hot  seven^um  of  thame  all. 
Wyf  of  Auchtirmuchty  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  118). 

sevensomeness  (sev'n-sum-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  sevensome ;  arrangement  or  gradation 
by  sevens.    North  British  Bev.     [Rare.] 

seven-spotted  (sev'n-spot"ed),  a.  Having  seven 
spots :  as,  the  seven-spotted  ladybird,  Coccmella 


seven-thirty 

seventithe,  <  AS.  seofonr-tedtha  =  OFries.  siugun- 
Unda  =  D.  zeven-tiende  =  MHG.  siien-zehende, 
Gr.  sieieehnte  =  Icel.  seytjandi,  sau-^dmdi,  sjau- 
^dndi  =  Sw.  ^uttonde  =  Dan.  syttende;  as 
seventeen  +  -t/s2.]  I.  a.  1.  One  next  in  order 
after  the  sixteenth ;  one  coming  after  sixteen 
of  the  same  class :  an  ordinal  numeral :  as,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month. — 2.  Constitut- 
ing or  being  one  of  seventeen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  thing  may  be  divided. 

II.  n.  1.  The  next  in  order  after  the  six- 
teenth ;  the  seventh  after  the  tenth.—  2.  The 
quotient  of  unity  divided  by  seventeen;  one 
of  seventeen  equal  parts  of  a  whole. — 3.  In 
music,  the  melodic  or  harmonic  interval  of  two 
octaves  and  a  third;  or  an  organ-stop  giving 
tones  at  such  an  interval  from  tiie  normal  pitch 
of  the  digitals;  a  tierce. 

seventh  (sev'nth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  seventhe, 
seuend,  sevende,  sefende,  with  restored  n,  for  ear- 
lier sevethe,  seovethe,  seofethe,  sefthe,  <  AS.  seofo- 
tha  =  OS.  sibhondo  =  OFries.  sigunda  =  D.  ze- 
vende  =  MLG.  sevende  =  OHGr.  sipunto,  MHG. 
sihende,  G.  siebente  =  leel.  sijaundi  =  Sw.  sjunde 
=  Dan.  syvende  =  Goth,  "sibunda  =  Skt.  septa- 
tha,  seventh;  as  seven  +  -th^.  The  L.  septimus, 
Gr.  ipSo/wg^  seventh,  have  a  diff.  suffix,  the  same 
as  that  in  LiM-imus  ( AS./ormo),  first :  se^ prime, 
former^.']  I,  a.  1.  Last  in  order  of  a  series  of 
seven ;  preceded  by  six  of  the  same  kind ;  next 
in  order  after  that  which  is  sixth :  an  ordinal 
numeral. — 3.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seven 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  may  be  divided : 

as,  the  seventh  part Seventh-day,  the  name  used 

by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  Saturday,  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.— To  be  in  the  seventh  heaven.    See 


seventeen  (sev'n-ten' ),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  seuen- 
tene,  sewinUne,  <  AS.  seofon-tyne  =  OS.  sivontein 
=  OFries.  siuguntine  =  D.  zeventien  =  MLG." 
seventein  =  MHG.  siberirzehen,  G.  siebgehn  = 
Icel.  ^auijdn,  sauijan,  sey^an  =  Sw.  sjutton 
=  Dan.  sytten  =  L.  septendemm  =  Gr.  eirTa(Kai)- 
dcKa  =  Skt.  septadaga;  as  seven  +  ten:  see  ten 
and  -teen.']  I.  a.  One  more  than  sixteen  or 
less  than  eighteen,  being  the  sum  of  seven  and 
ten:  a  cardinal  numeral — seventeen-day  fever. 
See/e»eri.— Seventeen-year  locust.  See  loeusti,  3,  and 
cut  under  dcadidee. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than 
sixteen;  the  sum  of  ten  and  seven. —  2.  A 
symbol  representing  this  number,  as  17,  or 
XVn,  or  xvii. 

seventeenth  (sev'n-tenth'),  «■  and  n.  [With 
restored  » in  the  last  syllable,  <  ME.  *seventethe, 


II.  n.  1 .  One  next  in  order  after  the  sixth. 
— 3.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  seven; 
one  of  seven  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  di- 
vided.— 3.  In  music :  (a)  A  tone  on  the  seventh 
degree  above  or  below  a  given  tone;  the  next 
tone  to  the  octave.  (6)  The  interval  between 
any  tone  and  atone  on  the  seventh  degree  above 
or  below  it.  (c)  The  harmonic  combination  of 
two  tones  at  the  interval  thus  defined,  (d)  In 
a  scale,  the  seventh  tone  from  the  bottom ;  the 
leading-tone:  solmizated  si,  or,  in  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system,  ti.  The  typical  Interval  of  the  seventh 
is  that  between  the  first  and  the  seventh  tones  of  a  major 
scale,  which  is  acoustically  represented  by  the  ratio  8 ;  16. 
Such  a  seventh  is  called  major.  A  seventh  a  half-step 
shorter  is  called  minor;  and  one  two  half-steps  shorter  is 
called  dimmished.  All  kinds  of  sevenths  are  classed  as 
dissonances,  the  minor  seventh  being  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  useful  of  dissonant  intervals.  The  seventh 
produced  by  taking  two  octaves  downward  from  the  sixth 
harmonic  of  the  given  tone  is  sometimes  called  the  natu- 
ral seventh;  it  is  sometimes  used  in  vocal  music,  and 
on  instruments,  like  the  violin,  whose  intonation  is  not 
fixed. 

4.  In  early  Eng.  law,  a  seventh  of  the  rents  of 
the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both,  granted  or 

levied  by  way  of  tax Chord  of  the  diminished 

seventh,  in  rnusic,  a  chord  of  four  tones,  consisting  in 
its  typical  form  of  the  seventh,  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
tones  of  a  minor  scale,  and  made  up,  therefore,  of  three 
minor  thirds  superposed.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
chord  of  the  ninth  with  the  root  omitted.  Several  differ- 
ent resolutions  of  it  are  possible.  Such  a  chord  on  a  key- 
board instrument  like  the  pianoforte  is  capable  of  four 
enharmonic  interpretations,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  mod- 
ulate immediately  from  it  into  any  one  of  the  keys  of  the 

1^ n  I. .       keyboard.     Thus,  in 

Ja  Jr\j\j>.    -g the  key  of  G  minor, 

the  typical  chord  of 
the  diminished  sev- 
enth is  (o),  which  on 
the  keyboard  is  iden- 
tical with  either  (6) 
in  the  key  of  Bb  mi- 
nor, or  (c)  in  that  of 
CJ  minor,  or  (d)  in  that  of  E  minor. — Chord  Of  the 
seventh,  in  mvxic,  a  chord  of  four  tones,  comprising  a 
root  witli  its  third,  fifth,  and  seventh ;  a  seventh-chord 
or  sept-chord.  The  most  important  seventh-chord  is 
that  whose  root  is  the  dominant  of  the  key ;  it  is  often 
called  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh.  The  resolution 
of  seventh-chords  is  highly  important  to  the  close  and 
satisfactory  structure  of  a  composition  :  usually  the  sev- 
enth itself  progresses  downward.  See  chord,  4.— Essen- 
tial seventh.    See  essential. 

seventh-chord  (sev'nth-k6rd),  n.  In  mvMc, 
same  as  chord  of  the  seventh  (which  see,  under 
seventh  and  chord,  4).  .Also  sept-chord. 
Seventh-day  (sev'nth-da),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
occurring  upon,  or  observing  in  some  special 
manner  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Jews — Seventh-day  Adventists.  See 
AdventM.—5eveai!^-&a.j  Baptists.  See  Baptist. 
seven-thirty  (sev'n-ther'ti),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Bearing  interest  at  7.30  per  cent.:  used  of  cer- 
tain notes  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   See  n. 

II.  n.  pi.  The  popular  name  for  certain 
notes  issued  by  the  government  of  the  United 


seven-thirty 

States  in  1861,  1864,  and  1865,  redeemable  in 
tnree  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  7.30  per 
cent. — tliat  is,  2  cents  a  day  on  |100. 
seventhly  (sev'ntb-U),  adv.    In  the  seventh 
place. 

seventieth  (sev'n-ti-eth),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB 
seventiethe,  <  AS.  *(hmid)seofontigotha  =  d' 
zeventigste  =  G.  siebenzigste,  siehzigsU  =  Icel. 
^autugti  =  Sw.  sjutUonde,  seventieth;  as  seven- 
ty +  -eth^,  .t}fi.-]  I,  a.  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  sixty-ninth:  an  ordinal  numeral.— 2.  Con- 
stituting or  being  one  of  seventy  parts  into 
which  a  whole  may  be  divided. 

II.  n.  1.  One  next  in  order  after  the  sixty- 
mnth;  the  tenth  after  the  sixtieth.— 2.  The 
quotient  of  unity  divided  by  seventy;  one  of 
seventy  equal  parts. 

seventy  (sev'n-ti),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  seofentig, 
seoventi,  seventi,  <  AS.  hund-seofonUg  (the  ele- 
ment hund-  being  later  dropped:  see  hundred) 
=  OS.  sibuntig  =  OFries.  siuguntich  =  D.  ee- 
ventig  =  MLG.  seventich  =  OHG.  sihunzug,  sibun- 
zo,  MHG.  siben^zic,  Gr.  siebenzig,  siebzig  =  Icel. 
iijautugr  =  Sw.  ^uttio  =  Norw.  sytU  =  Goth. 
sibun-tehund,  seventy:  of.  L.  septuaginta  (>  E. 
Septuagint),  Gr.  i^do/i^itovTa,  Skt.  saptati,  seven- 
ty; as  seven  +  -fe/i.]  I,  a.  Seven  times  ten; 
one  more  than  sixty-nine :  a  cardinal  nu- 
meral—  The  seventy  disciples.    See  disciple. 

II,  n. ;  pi.  seventies  (-tiz).  1.  The  number 
which  is  made  up  of  seven  times  ten. — 2.  A 
symbol  representing  this  number,  as  70,  or 
LXX,  or  Ixx — The  Seventy,  a  title  given— (o)  to 
the  Jewish  sanhedrim ;  (6)  to  the  body  ot  disciples  men- 
tioned in  Luke  x.  as  appointed  by  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  heal  the  sick;  (c)  to  the  body  of  scholars  who, 
according  to  tradition,  were  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint : 
BO  called  from  their  number  seventy-two  (see  Septiiagint) ; 
(d)_  to  certain  officials  in  the  Mormon  Church  whose  duty 
It  is,  under  the  direction  ot  the  Twelve  Apostles,  "  to  travel 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer 
its  ordinances  "  (Mormon  Catechigm). 

seventy-four  (sev'n-ti-for'),  ».  A  ship  of  war 
rated  as  carrying  74  guns ;  a  74-gun  slup. 

seven-up  (sev'n-up'),  n.  A  game,  the  same  as 
all-fours. 

sever  (sev'6r),  v.  [<  ME.  severen,  <  OP.  (andP.) 
sevrer,  also  later  separer,  P.  siparer  =  Pr.  se- 
brar  =  Sp.  Pg.  separar  =  It.  severare,  sevrare, 
also  separare,  <  L.  separare,  separate :  see  sepa- 
rate, of  which  sever  is  a  doublet,  without  the 
suffix.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  separate;  part;  put  or 
keep  distinct  or  apart. 

And  vynes  goode  of  IV  or  V  have  mynde. 
And  severed  by  hemself  sette  everie  Isynde. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
Here  are  sever'd  lips 
Farted  with  sugar  breath. 

SAafc,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  2. 118. 

We  Bee  the  chaff  may  and  ought  to  be  severed  from  the 

com  in  the  ear.    Bacons  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  367. 

2.  To  part,  sunder,  or  divide ;  separate  into  two 
or  more  parts :  as,  to  sever  the  body  or  the  arm 
at  a  single  stroke. 

Our  state  cannot  be  sever'd;  we  are  one. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  968. 
The  nat'ral  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  10. 

3.  To  separate  from  the  rest:  said  of  a  part 
with  reference  to  the  whole  or  main  body  of 
anythiag:  as,  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body. 

Than  he  seuered  a  part  of  his  peple,  and  seide  to  Pounce 
Antonye  and  to  flrolle  that  thei  sholde  haue  mynde  to  do 
well,  and  broke  her  enmyes.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  402. 
The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  just.  Mat.  xlii.  49. 

A  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  i.  704. 
His  sever'd  head  was  toss'd  among  the  throng. 
And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  trail  along. 

Pope,  Diad,  xi.  189. 

4.  To  separate ;  disjoin :  referring  to  things  that 
are  distinct  but  united  by  some  tie. 

No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together ;  ay,  and  'twere  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

Shak.,  S  Hen.  VL,  iv.  1.  21. 
Death's  proper  hateful  office  'tis  to  sever 
The  loving  Husband  from  his  lawful  Wife. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  169. 

5.  To  distinguish;  discriminate;  know  apart. 
Expedient  it  will  be  that  we  sever  the  law  of  nature  ob- 
served by  the  one  from  that  which  the  other  is  tied  unto. 

Hooker,  Eocles.  Polity,  i.  3. 
Volp.  Ami  then  like  him? 
Mos.  0  sir,  you  are  he  : 
No  man  can  sever  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  3. 

He  is  a  poor  Divine  that  cannot  sever  the  good  from  the 
bad.  saden,  Table-Talk,  p.  31. 
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6.  In  Zaw),  to  disunite ;  disconnect;  part  posses- 
sion of. 

We  are,  lastly,  to  inquli-e  how  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy 
may  be  severed  and  destroyed.      Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xii. 
II.  intrans.  X.  To  separate;  part;  go  asun- 
der; move  apart. 

They  severid  and  Bondrid,  (for  somere  hem  ilaylid  .  .  . 
All  the  hoole  herde  that  helde  so  to-gedir. 

Bie/mrd  the  Redeless,  ii.  14. 
Ho  Bweje  [stooped]  doun,  &  semly  hym  kyssed, 
Sithen  ho  sev£res  hym  fro. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1797. 
What  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east! 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii,  5.  8. 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sener; 
Ae  farewell,  alas !  for  ever  I 

Bums,  Ae  Fond  Kiss. 

2.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction ;  dis- 
tinguish. 

The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the 
cattle  of  Egypt.  Ex.  ix.  4. 

3.  To  act  separately  or  independently. 
Preston,  Ashton,  and  Elliot  had  been  arraigned  at  the 

Old  Bailey.  They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their 
challenge.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  try  them  sepa- 
rately. Maeavlay,  Hist.  Bng.,  xvii. 

severable  (sev'er-a-bl),  a.  [<  sever  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  severed. 

several  (sev'6r-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  severalle, 
<  OP.  several,  <  ML.  *separaUs  (also,  after  OP., 
severalis),  adj.,  separate,  as  a  noun  in  neut. 
separale,  a  thing  separate,  a  thing  that  sepa- 
rates, a  dividing  line,  equiv.  to  L.  separabilis, 
separable  (see  separable),  <  separare,  separate : 
%ee  separate, sever ^  I.  a.  If.  Separated;  apart; 
not  together. 

So  be  we  now  by  baptism  reckoned  to  be  consigned  unto 
Christ's  church,  several  from  Jews,  paynims,  &c. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  246. 

If  the  King  have  power  to  give  or  deny  any  thing  to  his 
Parlament^  he  must  doe  it  either  as  a  Person  several  from 
them  or  as  one  greater.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

2.  Individual;  not  common  to  two  or  more; 
separate;  particular. 

'Let  euery  line  beare  his  seueraU  length,  euen  as  ye 
would  haue  your  verse  of  measure, 

Pvttenha/m,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p,  74. 

They  haue  neuerthelesse  seuerdll  cloysters  and  seueraU 

lodgynges,  but  they  kepe  all  theyr  dyuine  seruyce  in  one 

quere  al  togyther.      Sir  R.  Gnylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  79. 

Both  Armies  having  their  several  Reasons  to  decline  the 

Battel,  they  parted  without  doing  any  thing. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  118, 

So  different  a  state  of  things  requires  ^.several  relation. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

Let  every  one  of  us,  in  our  several  places  and  stations, 

do  our  best  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ  within  us, 

by  promoting  the  love  and  practice  of  evangelical  purity 

and  holiness,  Bp.  AUerbury,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 

3.  Different;  diverse;  various:  as,  they  went 
their  several  ways ;  it  has  happened  three  sev- 
eral times. 

For  on  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severaU, 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminall. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  16, 

A  longcoate,  wherein  there  were  many  seueraK peeces  of 

cloth  of  divers  colours,  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 11. 

I  thank  God  I  have  this  Fruit  of  my  foreign  Travels, 

that  1  can  pray  to  him  every  Day  of  the  Week  in  a  several. 

Language,  and  upon  Sunday  in  seven, 

Howell,  Letters,  I,  vi,  32. 
Through  London  they  passed  along, 
Each  one  did  passe  a  severdU  streete. 
Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  OalamMy  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  300). 

4.  Single;  particular;  distinct. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  191. 
Each  several  heart-beat,  counted  like  the  coin 
A  miser  reckons,  is  a  special  gift 
As  from  an  unseen  hand,   0.  W.  Holmes,  Questioning. 

5.  In  law,  separable  and  capable  of  being 
treated  as  separate  from,  though  it  may  be  not 
wholly  independent  of,  another.  Thus,  a  several 
obligation  is  one  inciured  by  one  person  alone,  as  a  bond 
by  a  single  obligor,  or  concurrently  with  others,  as  in  a 
subscription  paper,  in  which  latter  case,  though  his  prom- 
ise is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  that  of  the  other  sub- 
scribers, the  obligation  of  each  may  be  several;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  contract  by  partners  or  an  instrument 
expressed  to  be  joint,  the  obligors  are  not  at  common  law 
severally  liable,  but  either  has  the  right  to  have  the  oth- 
ers joined  in  an  aotion  to  enforce  payment.  So  a  several  es- 
toteis  one  whichbelongs  to  one  person  alone,  and,  although 
it  may  in  a  sense  be  dependent  on  others,  it  is  not  shared  by 
others  during  its  continuance.  (See  estate,  5.)  k  joint  aiid 
several  obligation  is  one  which  so  far  partakes  of  both  quali- 
ties that  the  creditor  may  in  general  treat  it  in  either  way, 
by  joining  all  or  suing  each  one  separately. 

6.  Consisting  of  or  comprising  an  indefinite 
number  greater  than  one;  more  than  one  or 
two,  but  not  many;  divers. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  buele-work ;  .  .  ,  upon  canvas  ,  ,  . 
several  fllligrane  curiosities,  Slede,  Tatler,  No.  246. 
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At  Paris  I  drove  to  several  hotels,  and  could  not  get  ad- 
mission. Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs,  Sydney  Smith. 

A  Joint  and  several  note  or  bond,  a  note  or  bond  exe- 
cuted by  two  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  binds  himself 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  named  in  the  document,— Sev- 
eral fishery,  Inheritance,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Sev- 
eral tenancy.  See  entire  tenarwy,  under  entire. =Syjl 
2-4.  Distinct,  etc.    See  different. 

II.  n.  If.  That  which  is  separate ;  a  particu- 
lar or  peculiar  thing ;  a  private  or  personal  pos- 
session. 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact,  .  .  . 
Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes, 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3,  180. 
Truth  lies  open  to  all ;  it  is  no  man's  several. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2t.  A  particular  person ;  an  individual. 
Not  noted,  is 't, 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary? 

Shak.,  W,  T.,  i.  2.  226. 

3t.  An  inclosed  or  separate  place ;  specifical- 
ly, a  piece  of  inclosed  ground  adjoining  a  com- 
mon field ;  an  inclosed  pasture  or  field,  as  op- 
posed to  an  open  field  or  common. 

We  have  in  this  respect  our  churches  divided  by  certain 
partitions,  although  not  so  many  in  number  as  theirs  [the 
iTews'],  They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their 
several  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation,  their  several  for 
men,  their  several  for  women,  their  several  for  the  priests, 
and  for  the  high  priest  alone  their  several. 

Hooker,  EccleB,  Polity,  v.  14. 
Of  late  he 's  broke  into  a  several 
Which  doth  belong  to  me,  and  there  he  spoils 
Both  com  and  pasture. 

Sir  John  OldcasUe,  iiL  1,    {Nares.') 

4.  An  outer  garment  for  women,  introduced 
about  1860  and  named  in  Prance  from  the  Eng- 
lish word,  in  allusion  to  the  different  uses  to 
which  the  garment  could  be  put :  its  form  could 
be  changed  by  folding,  buttoning,  etc.,  so  that 
it  should  make  a  shawl,  a  bumoose,  or  other 
garment  at  pleasure.— in  several,  in  a  state  of  sepa^ 
ration  or  partition. 

More  profit  iB  quieter  found. 

Where  pastures  in  eeverall  be, 
Of  one  Beely  acre  of  ground. 
Than  champion  maketh  of  three. 
Tusser,  Husbandry  (Champion  Country  and  SeveraU). 

severalt  (sev'6r-al),  adv.  [<  several,  a.]  Sepa- 
rately; individually;  diversely;  in  different 
ways. 

We'll  dress  us  all  so  several. 

They  shall  not  us  perceive, 
BoHn  Hood  and  the  Oolden  Arrow  (Child's  Ballads,  V,  386). 

severalt  (sev'er-al),  V.  t.  To  divide  or  break  up 
into  severals;  make  several  instead  of  com- 
mon. 

Our  severalling,  distincting,  and  numbring  createth  no 

thing.  Dee,  Pref .  to  Euclid  (1670). 

The  people  of  this  isle  used  not  to  severall  their  grounds, 

Harrison,  Descrip.  of  England,  x. 

severalifeyt  (sev-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  several  + 
-«%.]  'The  character  of  being  several;  also, 
any  one  of  several  particulars  taken  singly ;  a 
distinction. 

All  the  severalities  of  the  degrees  prohibited  run  still 
upon  the  male.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  6. 

severalizet  (sev'er-al-iz),  V.  t.  [<  several  + 
-ize.]  To  separate ;  make  several  or  individual ; 
distinguish. 

There  is  one  and  the  same  church'  of  Christ  however 
far  disterminate  in  places,  however  segregated  and  infi- 
nitely severalieed  in  persons, 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Peace-Maker,  i.  3, 

severally  (sev'er-al-i),  adv.  [<  several  +  -ly^.'] 
Separately ;  distinctly ;  individually ;  apart 
from  others — Conjunctly  and  severally,  in  ScoU 
law,  collectively  and  individually, 

severalty  (sev'6r-al-ti),  «.  [<  ME.  severalte, 
<  OP.  *severaUe,  <  "several,  several :  see  several. 
Cf .  severaUty.]  A  state  of  separation  from  the 
rest,  or  from  all  others :  used  chiefly  of  the  ten- 
ure of  property. 

And  thi  land  shal  be,  after  thi  discesse  plain. 

Parted  in  partes  I  beleue  shal  be, 

Neuer  to-geders  hold  in  seueralte. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (B,  E.  T,  S.),  L  3640. 
Further,  there  were  lands  of  Inheritance  held  in  severalty 
by  customary  titles,  and  derived  originally,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed, out  of  common  land. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  App.,  p,  190. 
Estate  In  severalty,  ownership  by  one  without  being 
joined  with  other  owners  connected  with  him  in  point  of 
interest  during  his  ownership :  as  distinguished  from 
joint  tenancy,  coparcenary,  and  tenancy  in  common. — 
Land  in  severalty,  the  system  of  ownership  by  individ- 
uals, as  distinguislied  from  ownership  or  occupancy  in 
common.  The  phrase  is  uped  in  reference  to  recent  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States,  under  which  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  occupancy  of  tribes  of  Indians  without  any 
individual  proprietorship  have  been  divided,  and  specific 
holdings  allotted  to  the  respective  members  of  the  tribe 
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to  be  held  In  severalty,  leaving  the  residue  of  the  tribal 
posseBsion  to  be  sold  by  the  government,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  or  members  of  it. 
severance  (sev'6r-ans),  n.  [<  sever  +  -ance. 
Of.  disseverance.']  '^he  act  of  seveiing,  or  the 
state  of  being  severed;  separation;  the  aet  of 
dividing  or  disuniting;  partition. 

A  God,  a  God  their  severuTice  ruled ! 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

M.  Arnold,  Switzerland,  v. 
Severance  of  a  Joint  tenancy,  in  law,  a  severance 
made  by  destroying  the  unity  of  interest.  Thus,  when 
there  are  two  joint  tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance 
is  purchased  by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a  severance. 
—Severance  of  an  action,  the  division  of  an  action,  as 
when  two  persons  are  Joined  in  a  writ  and  one  is  non- 
suited :  in  this  case  severance  is  permitted,  and  the  other 
plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit. 
severe  (se-ver'),  a.  [<  OP.  severe,  F.  s^ere  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  severo,  <  L.  sevens,  severe,  serious, 
grave  in  demeanor;  perhaps  orig.  'honored,' 
'reverenced,'  being  proh.  <  V  se»,  honor,  =  Gr. 
aipeaBm,  honor,  reverence.  Of.  serious,  <  L. 
serins,  prob.  from  the  same  root.]  1.  Serious 
or  earnest  in  feeling,  manner,  or  appearance ; 
without  levity;  sedate;  grave;  austere;  not 
light,  lively,  or  cheerful. 

Then  the  Justice,  .  .  . 
With  eyes  gevere  and  beard  of  formal  ojft. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 155. 
Happy  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  steer 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pleasant  to  gemre. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  i.  76. 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,  discipline,  or  ac- 
tion ;  not  mild  or  indulgent ;  rigorous ;  harsh ; 
rigid ;  merciless :  as,  severe  criticism ;  severe 
punishment. 

Come,  you  are  too  aev&re  a  moraler. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  301. 
The  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  Imows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1000. 
In  Madagascar  .  .  .  the  people  are  governed  on  the  se- 
verest maxims  of  feudal  law,  by  absolute  chieftains  under 
an  absolute  monarch.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  460. 
I  was  sorry  not  to  meet  a  well-known  character  in  the 
mountains,  who  has  killed  twenty-one  men.  ...  He  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  a  severe  man. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  270. 

3.  Strictly  regulated  by  rule  or  principle ;  ex- 
actly conforming  to  a  standard;  rigidly  me- 
thodical; hence,  in  lit.,  art,  etc.,  avoiding,  or 
not  exhibiting  or  permitting,  unnecessary  or 
florid  ornament,  amplification,  or  the  like;  re- 
strained; not  luxuriant;  always  keeping  mea- 
sure; pure  in  line  and  form;  chaste  in  concep- 
tion ;  subordinated  to  a  high  ideal :  as,  a  severe 
style  of  writing;  the  severest  style  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture ;  the  severe  school  of  German  music. 

The  near  scene. 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity. 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe. 

Shelley,  Alasitor. 
The  habits  of  the  household  were  simple  and  severe. 

Froude,  Csesar,  vi. 
A  small  draped  female  Sgure,  remarkable  for  the  se- 
vere architectonic  composition  of  the  drapery. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  91. 

4.  Sharp;  afSictivej  distressing;  violent;  ex- 
treme: as,  severe  pain,  anguish,  or  torture;  se- 
vere cold ;  a  severe  winter. 

See  how  they  have  safely  surviv'd 
The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe. 

Camper,  The  Winter  ITosegay. 

This  action  was  one  of  the  severest  which  occurred  in 

these  wars.  Frescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

5.  Difficult  to  be  endured ;  trying;  critical;  rig- 
orous :  as,  a  severe  test ;  a  severe  examination. 

I  find  you  have  a  Genius  for  the  most  solid  and  severest 

sort  of  Studies.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  40. 

Olympia  and  the  other  great  agonistic  festivals  were,  as 

It  were,  the  universities  where  this  elaborate  training  was 

tested  by  competitive  examinations  of  the  severest  kind. 

C.  T.-NewUm,  Art  and  Archeeol.,  p.  323. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Ha/rsh,  Strict,  etc.  (see  OMStere),  unrelent- 
ing.—3.  Exact,  accurate,  unadorned,  chaste.— 4  Cutting, 
keen,  biting, 

severely  (se-ver'li),  adv.  In  a  severe  manner, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  severe. 

severeness  (se-ver'nes),  n.  Severity.  Sir  W. 
Temple,  United  Provinces,  i. 

severer  (sev'er-&r),  m.  One  who  or  that  which 
severs. 

Severian  (se-ve'ri-an),  n.  [<  Sevems,  a  name, 
+  -ian.]  Eceles. :  (a)  A  member  of  an  Encra- 
tite  sect  of  the  second  century,  (ft)  A  member 
of  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century :  often 
identified  with  {a),  (c)  A  follower  of  Severus, 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch  A.  d.  512- 
519,  still  honored  by  the  Jacobites  next  after 
Dioscorus.     See  Monophysite. 

severity  (sf-ver'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  severities  (-tiz). 
[<  OF.  severite,  i'.  s6v&rit6  =  Sp.  severidad  = 
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Pg.  severidade  =  It.  severitd,,  <  L.  severita(t-)s, 
earnestness,  severity,  <  severus,  earnest,  severe: 
see  severe.]  The  character  or  state  of  being 
severe.  EspeciaUy- (a)  Gravity;  austerity;  serious- 
ness :  the  opposite  of  leinty. 
It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it. 

ShaJc,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 106. 
Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 

Milton,  Comus,  1. 109. 
(6)  Extreme  rigor;  strictness;  rigidity;  harshness. 

Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God :  on 
them  which  fell,  severity;  but  toward  thee,  goodness. 

Eom.  xi.  22. 
Severity,  gradually  hardening  and  darkening  into  mis- 
anthropy, characterizes  the  works  of  Swift. 

Maccmlay,  Addison. 

(c)  Harshness;  cruel  treatment;  sharpness  of  punish- 
ment: as,  severity  practised  on  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Pharisaical  Superstitions,  and  Vows,  and  Severities 
to  themselves  in  fetching  blood  and  knocking  their  heads 
against  the  walls.  Stttlingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

(d)  In  lit.,  art,  etc.,  the  quality  of  strict  conformity  to  an 
ideal  rule  or  standard ;  studied  moderation ;  freedom  from 
all  exuberance  or  florid  ornament ;  purity  of  line  and  form ; 
austerity  of  style. 

I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air. 

That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light  — 

I  wanted  warmth  and  colour,  which  I  found 

In  Lancelot.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

(e)  The  quality  or  power  of  afflicting,  distressing,  or  pain- 
ing; extreme  degree ;  extremity;  keenness:  as,  the  sever- 
ity of  pain  or  anguish ;  the  severity  of  cold  or  heat ;  the 
severity  of  the  winter. 

Lib'ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  Mature  here 
With  stern  severity  deals  out  the  year ; 
Winter  invades  the  spring. 

Coviper,  Table-Talk,  1. 209. 
We  ourselves  have  seen  a  large  party  of  stout  men  trav- 
elling on  a  morning  of  intense  severity.  De  Quineey,  Plato. 

(/)  Exactness ;  rigor;  niceness :  as,  the  severity  of  a  test. 
(g)  Strictness ;  rigid  accuracy. 

I  may  say  it  with  all  the  severity  of  truth,  that  every  line 
of  yours  is  precious.  Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 
=S3fn.  (a)  and  (6)  Asperity,  Harshness,  etc.  {see  acrimony), 
unkiudness.-f-(o),  (c),  and  (e)  Sharpness,  keenness,  force. 
See  list  under  ha/rshness. 

severyt,  «.  See  civery.  Also  spelled  severey, 
severie,  severee. 

Sevillan  (se-vil'an),  a.  [<  Seville  (Sp.  Sevilla) 
+  -a».]  Pertaining  to  Seville,  a  city  and 
province  in  southern  Spain Sevillan  ware,  pot- 
tery made  in  Seville ;  specifically,  an  imitation  of  Italian 
majolica,  differing  from  the  original  in  being  coarser  and 
having  a  thinner  glaze. 

sevocationt  (sev-o-ka'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  sevocare, 
pp.  sevocatus,  call  apart  or  aside,  <  se-,  dis- 
junct, prefix,  +  vocare,  call.]    A  calling  aside. 


Sevres  (savr),  n.  [<  S^res,  a  town  of  France, 
near  Paris,  noted  for  its  porcelain  manufac- 
tures.] Sevres  porcelain.  See  porcelain,^. — 
Jeweled  Sevres,  a  variety  of  Sfevres  porcelain  decorated 
with  small  bubbles  or  drops  of  colored  enamel,  translucent 
and  brilliant,  like  natural  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  or  opaque, 
like  turquoises  cut  en  cabochon.  This  decoration  was  in- 
troduced about  1780,  and  is  confined  to  the  richest  pieces, 
the  Jewels  being  set  in  bands  of  gold  slightly  in  relief,  and 
serving  to  frame  medallion  pictures. 
sevum  (se'vum),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  scvum,  sebum, 
suet:  see  seiaceous,  sew^,  suet]  Suet;  the  in- 
ternal fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  sheep  {Ovis 
aries),  purified  by  melting  and  straining.  It 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments,  etc. 
U.  S.  Pharmaoopma. 
sew^  (so),  V. ;  pret.  sewed,  pp.  sevied  or  sewn,  ppr. 
sewing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sow  (in  accordance 
with  the  pronunciation  so,  the  proper  historical 
spelling  being  sew,  pron.  su;  cf.  shew,  now 
written  show,  pron.  sho),  <  ME.  sewen,  sowen, 
souwen  (pret.  sewide,  souwede,  sewede,  pp.  sewed, 
sowed),  <  AS.  siwian,  sitoigan,  seowian  (pret. 
siwode)  =  OFries.  sia  =  OHG.  siuwan,  siwan, 
MHG.  siuwen,  suwen,  suen  =  Icel.  syja  =  Sw. 
sy  =  Dan.  sye  —  Goth,  siujan  =  L.  suere  (in 
comp.  con-suere,  sew  together,  in  ML.  reduced 
to  *eosire,  cosere,  cusire,  >  It.  ciocire,  cuscire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  coser,  cusir  =  Pr.  coser,  euzir  =  F.  com- 
dre,  sew)  =  OBulg.  *sjuti,  shiti  =  Serv.  Bohem. 
shAti  =  'Bol.sm/c  =  Euss.  shi&  =  Lith.  siuti  = 
Lett,  shut  =  Skt.  V  siv,  sew.  From  the  Teut. 
root  are  ult.  searn^,  seamster,  seamstress,  etc.; 
from  the  L.  are  ult.  suture,  consute,  consutile, 
etc.;  from  the  Skt.,  SMfe-a.  The  historical  form 
of  the  pp.  is  sewed;  the  collateral  form  sewn 
is  modem,  due,  as  in  shown,  worn,  and  other 
cases,  to  conformation  with  participles  histori- 
'  ally  strong,  as  sown,  blown,  etc.]  1.  trans.  1. 
To  unite,  join,  or  attach  by  means  of  a  thread, 
twine,  wire,  or  other  flexible  material,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  needle,  awl,  or  other  tool. 

The  wounde  to  sewe  fast  he  began  to  spede,  .  .  . 

And  they  yet  say  that  the  stytches  brake. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 
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"  Myself  to  modes  [for  my  reward]  wol  the  lettre  sowe  " 

And  helde  his  hondes  up,  and  fli  on  knowe ; 

*'  Now,  gode  nece,  be  it  never  so  lite, 

Gif  me  the  labour  it  to  sowe  and  plyte  [fold]." 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1201. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream '. 

Hood,  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

2.  To  put  together  or  construct,  or  to  repair,  as 
a  garment,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  thread. 
And  seouweth  and  amendeth  chirche  clothes. 

ATicren  Riwle,  p.  420. 
And  ge,  lonely  ladyes,  with  soure  longe  fyngres. 
That  ge  han  silke  and  sendal,  to  sowe  [var.  sewen\,  whan 

time  is, 
Chesibles  for  chapelleynes,  cherches  to  honoure. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vL  IL 

I  seufd  his  sheet,  making  my  mane. 
The  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  87). 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 

Hood,  Song  of  the  Shirt, 

Sewed  flexible,  noting  a  book  with  unsawed  sections, 
on  the  back  of  which  the  cross-bands  are  placed,  project- 
ing outward,  giving  more  flexibility.— Sewed  on  bauds, 
noting  a  book  on  the  back  of  which  bands  of  tape  or  strips 
of  parchment  are  used  instead  of  twine.— Sewed  on  false 
bands,  noting  a  book  sewed  on  bands  that  are  drawn  out 
after  the  sewing  has  been  done. — Sewed  on  sunlc  bands, 
noting  a  book  that  has  its  bands  of  twine  sunk  in  the 
grooves  made  by  saw-cuts  in  the  backs  of  the  sections. — 
Sewn  all  along,  noting  a  book  sewed  the  whole  length 
of  the  back.— To  be  sewed,  or  sewed  up.  (a)  Navt.,  to 
rest  upon  the  ground,  as  a  ship,  when  there  is  not  suf- 
flcient  depth  of  water  to  float  her.  A  ship  thus  situated 
is  said  to  be  sewed,  or  sewed  up,  by  a!s  much  as  is  the 
difference  between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  her  float- 
ing-mark or  -line.  Also  spelled  me  in  this  sense.  (6)  To 
be  brought  to  a  standstill ;  be  ruined  or  overwhelmed. 
[Slang.] 
Here 's  Mr.  Vinkle  reg'larly  sewed  up  vith  desperation. 
IHekens,  Pickwick,  xl. 
(c)  To  be  intoxicated.    [Slang.] 

He  .  .  .  had  twice  had  Sir  Rumble  Tumble  (the  noble 
driver  of  the  Flash-o'-lightning-light-four-inside-post- 
coach)  up  to  his  place,  and  took  care  to  tell  you  that  some 
of  the  party  were  pretty  considerably  sewn  up  too. 

Thackeray,  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  i. 

To  sew  up.  (a)  To  secure  or  fasten  within  some  envel- 
oping fabric  or  substance  by  means  of  stitches.  (&)  To 
close  or  unite  by  sewing :  as,  to  sew  up  a  rent, 

I  commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out  and  sewed 
up  again.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 148. 

To  sew  up  one's  stocldng,  to  put  one  to  silence ;  dis- 
comfit one ;  confute  one.    (Prov.  Eng.j 

At  this  home  thrust  Mrs.  Wilson  was  staggered.  .  .  . 
"Eh!  MissLucy,"  cried  she,  .  .  .  "but  ye've  got  a  tongue 
in  your  head.    Ye've  sewed  up  my  stocking." 

C.  Jteade,  Love  me  Little,  xxvi. 

II.   intrans.    1.    To   practise  sewing;   join 
things  by  means  of  stitches. 
A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew.  Eccl.  iii.  7. 

Fair  lady  Isabel  sits  in  her  bower  sewing. 

Aye  as  the  gowans  grow  gay. 
Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf -Knight  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 195). 

2.  Naut.,  to  be  sewed,  or  sewed  up.  See  phrase 
above. 

sew^t,  n.  [(a)  <  MB.  sew,  seew,  sewe,  sano,  juice, 
broth,  gravy,  <  AS.  sedw  =  OHG.  MHG.  sou 
(^sou/w-),  juice,  sap,  =  Skt.  sava,  juice,  <  ^  su, 
press  out  (see  soma).  The  MB.  word  has  also 
been  referred  to  (6)  OF.  sui,  sue,  F.  sue  =  Pr. 
sue  =  Sp.  sum  =  Pg.  sumo,  succo  =  It.  suceo,  < 
L.  sueus,  suceus,  juice,  sap  (see  sew^),  or  to  (c) 
OP.  seu,  suis,  suif,  P.  suif  =  Pr.  seu  =  Sp. 
Pg.  seio  =  It.  sevo,  <  L.  sebum,  also  sevum,  tal- 
low, suet,  fat,  grease  (>  ult.  E.  sitet,  formerly 
sewet);  perhaps  akin  to  L.  sapo,  soap,  and  to 
sapa,  sap,  juice:  see  soap,  sap^,  sevum,  suet. 
Some  confusion  with  these  OP.  forms  may  have 
occurred.  Cf.  W.  sewion,  gravy,  juice,  jeUy.] 
Juice;  broth;  gravy;  hence,  a  pottage;  a  made 
dish. 

Fele  kyn  flscheg,  .  .  . 
Summe  sothen  [boiled]  summe  in  sewe,  sauered  with 
spyces. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  892. 
I  wol  nat  tellen  of  her  strange  sewes. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  69. 
Droppe  not  thi  brest  with  seew  &  other  potage. 

Baiees  Book  (E.  E,  T,  S,),  p.  31, 

sew^  (su),  V.  [<  ME.  sewen,  dry,  wipe  (the 
beak),  for  *essewen,  <  OF.  essuier,  essu/yer,  essuer, 
also  in  partly  restored  form  essucquer,  F.  es- 
suyer,  dry  (pp.  essuye,  >  B.  dial,  assue,  drained, 
as  a  cow),  =  Pr.  eisugar,  essugar,  echucar,  is- 
sugar  =  Sp.  enjugar  =  Pg.  enxugar  =  It.  asciug- 
are,  <  L.  exsueare,  exsuccare,  exucare,  dry,  de- 
prive of  moisture,  suck  the  juice  from,  <  ex-, 
out  (see  ex-),  +  sueus,  suecus,  juice,  sap,  mois- 
ture :  see  sew^,  succulent.  Cf .  sewer^.]  1.  trans. 
1.  To  drain  dry,  as  land;  drain  off,  as  water. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Bug.] 

Rather  breake  a«tatute  which  is  but  penall  then  sew  a 
pond  that  maye  be  perpetuall. 

Lyly,  Euphnes  and  his  England,  p.  414. 


sew 

St.  In  falconry,  to  wipe:  said  of  a  hawk  that 
cleans  its  beak.    Berners.    {Salliwell.) 

n.  intrans.  To  ooze  out.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
sewS  (su),  n.     [Also  dial,  seugh;  <  sew^,  ».]    A 
drain;  a  sewer.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  town  einke,  the  common  sew. 

Nomendator  (ed.  1685),  p.  391.    (Skeat) 

sew^t,  «•  i-  [<  ME.  sewen,  serve  at  table,  lit. 
aet  as  a  sewer,  or  bearer  of  dishes ;  a  baek-f or- 
mation,  <  sewer,  one  who  sets  the  table,  etc.: 
see  sewer^.'l  To  serve  at  table,  as  by  carving, 
tasting,  etc.  Palsgrave. 
To  eewe  at  ys  mete ;  deponere.  Caih.  Ang.,  p.  331. 

The  sewer  muate  sewe,  &  from  the  horde  oonuey  all 
maner  of  potages,  metes,  &  sauces. 

Babeea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  270. 
sew^t,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sue. 
sevr^.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  of  sow^. 
sewage  (sii'aj),  n.     [<  sew-,  the  apparent  base 
of  sewerS,  +'-age.    Cf.  sewerage.']    1.  The  mat- 
ter which  passes  through  sewers ;  excreted  and 
waste  matter,  solid  and  liquid,  carried  off  in 
sewers  and  drains.    Also  sewerage. 

Elvers  which  have  received  sewage,  even  If  that  sewage 
has  been  porifled  before  Its  discharge  Into  them,  are  not 
safe  sources  of  potable  water. 

E.  Franldand,  Chemistry,  p.  655. 

2.  Same  as  sewerage,!.  [An  objectionable  use.] 
=Syn.  See  sewerage. 
sewage  (sii'aj), «.  t;  pret.  a,ndi-pp. seioaged,  ppr. 
sewaging.     [<  sewage,  m.]     1.  To  fertUize  by 
the  application  of  sewage.     [Recent.] 

In  irrigated  meadows,  though  In  a  less  degree  than  on 
eewaged  land,  the  reduction  of  the  amount,  or  even  the  ac- 
tual suppression,  of  certain  species  of  plants  is  occasion- 
ally well-marked.  Erusye.  Brit,  XJJl.  364. 

2.  To  furnish  with  sewers ;  drain  with  sewers ; 
sewer.    Encyc.  Diet. 

sewage-fungus  (sA'aj-fun^^gus),  n.  A  name 
applied,  especially  fey  engineers,  to  Beggiatoa 
alba,  a  schizomycetous  fungus  foimd  in  sul- 
phureted  waters  and  the  waters  discharged 
from  manufaotories  and  sewage-works,  it  has 
the  remarkable  power  of  extracting  sulphur  from  the 
water  and  storing  it  up  in  the  form  of  minute  refringent 
globules. 

sewage-grass  (sii'aj-gras),  n.  Grass  grown  upon 
se waged  land;  grass  manured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  sewage. 

That  sewage-grass  Is  very  inferior  to  normal  herbage. 

Science,  XI.  156. 

sewantt,  a.  and  n.    See  suant. 

sewelt,  sewellt,  ».    See  shewel. 

sewellel  (se-wel'el),  n.  [Amer.  Ind. :  see  quot.  ] 
A  rodent  mammal  of  the  family  ffaplodontidiB, 
Saplodon  rufus,  inhabiting  Washington  and 
Oregon  and  parts  of  California,  it  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  beaver,  but  resembles  the  muskrat  in  size, 
shape,  and  general  appearance,  except  that  it  has  almost 
no  tail.  The  length  is  about  a  foot.  The  color  is  uniform 
rich  dark  brown,  paler  and  grayer  below.  It  is  not  aquat- 
ic, lives  in  burrows,  and  feeds  on  roots,  herbs,  and  seeds. 
A  second  species  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  H.  eaZ^or- 
mens.  The  name  sevadM  first  appears  in  print  in  this 
form  in  the  "  Travels "  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  where  the 
authors  say  "sewellel  Is  a  name  given  by  the  natives  to  a 
small  animal  found  in  the  timbered  country."  On  this 
animal  Raflnesque  baaed  his  Anisonyx  rufa  (whence  Hap- 
lodon  rufus  of  Coues),  and  Richardson  his  Ajiodordia  lepo- 
rina.  See  Haplodon.  Also  called  boomer  and  jnowntoin- 
beaver. 

Its  name,  in  the  Nisqnally  language,  is  showt'l  (sjurw- 

hurtt,  Suckley).  .  .  .  The  Yakima  Indians  call  it  sjaaUah. 

The  Chinook  name  for  the  animal  Itself  is  o-gwooUdl. 

She-wal-lal  (sewellel,  corrupt)  la  their  name  for  the  robe 

made  of  its  skins. 

Quoted  in  Caues,  Monographs  of  North  American 
[Rodentia  (1877),  pp.  69ft  697. 

sewen,  n.    See  sewin. 

sewentt,  «•    See  suant. 

sewer ''^  (s6'6r),  n.    [<  MB.  sewer,  soware,  sawere; 

<  sewi  +  -eri.]  One  who  sews  or  uses  the  needle. 

Euery  seruant  that  ys  of  the  f orsayd  craf te  [tailors]  that 
takyt  wagys  to  the  waylor  of  xx.  s.  and  a-bofle,  schall  pay 
XX.  d.  to  be  a  Are  sawere  to  us.       „,,„„„„, 

Emtish  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  314. 

A  sewer,  fllator,  sutor-trlx.  Caih.  Ang.,  p.  331. 

Specifically— (a)  In  JootMndJOi/,  the  operator,  usually  a 
woman,  who  sews  together  the  sections  of  a  book.  (6)  In 
erttom.,  the  larva  of  a  tortricid  moth,  one  of  the  leaf- 
rollers  or  leaf -folders,  as  Phxaopteris  nubeeulana,  the  ap- 
ple-leaf sewer.  ,  ^  , 
sewer^t  (su'er),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  sewar; 

<  ME.  sewer,  seware,  prob.  short  for  assewer,  as- 
seour,  which  also  occur,  in  household  ordinances 
and  accounts ;  <  AP.  asseour  (ML.  adsessor), 
one  who  sets  the  table,  <  asseoir,  set,  place,  orig. 
intr.,  sit  by,  <  ML.  assidere,  sit  by,  assess,  <  L. 
ad,  to,  by,  +  sedere,  sit:  see  sit,  assize,  assess. 
Cf .  sew^.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fused with  sew^,  now  sue,  follow  (as  if  '  an  at- 
tendant'), or  with  aew2,  juice,  broth  (as  if  'a 
kitchen  officer'  or  'acook')-]  A  person  charged 
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with  the  service  of  the  table,  especially  a  head 
servant  or  upper  servant  in  such  a  capacity. 

To  be  a  sewere  y  wold  y  hed  the  connynge ;  .  .  . 
y  wold  se  the  sigt  of  a  Sewere  what  wey  he  shewethe  in 
seruynge.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 

Why  are  not  you  gone  to  prepare  yourself? 
May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  first  course, 
A  portly  presence !         Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  ilL  1. 

sewer^  (sH'Sr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sewar, 
sure,  also  sliore  (where  sh  is  due  to  the  pron.  of 
s  before  the  diphthongal  ete  or  «);  also  dial. 
(Sc.)  siver  (like  skimer  =  slcewer);  <  late  ME. 
sewer,  earlier  *sewere  (AL.  sewera,  suera),  < 
OP.  seuwiere,  a  canal,  as  for  conducting  water 
to  a  mill,  or  for  draining  a  pond,  <  ML.  as  if 
*exaquaria,  equiv.  to  exaquatorium,  a  canal  for 
draining,  <  L.  ex,  out,  +  aqua,  water:  see  ewe^. 
Similarly,  B.  ewer\  a  water-bearer,  is  ult.  <  L. 
aquarius,  and  ewer^,  a  water-pitcher,  ult.  <  ML. 
aquaria:  see  ewer^,  ewer^.  The  word  sewer^ 
has  appar.  been  confused  with  sew^,  drain.] 
1.  A  conduit  or  canal  constructed,  especially 


Qonoo 


Same  as  sew- 


Cross-sectiOQS  of  Sewers. 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fonns  used  in  London,  Paris,  and  other  European 
cities  I  F,  G,  H,  I,  J.  K,  L,  special  fonns  used  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities.  F  shows  a  method  of  repairing  with  tiles  the  bottom 
of  an  oval  sewer:  a,  concrete;  6.  6'.  tiles.  G,  tile-bottomed  sewer: 
a,  tile  bottom.  H,  barrel  sewer,  also  called  trunk  sewer,  of  wood 
bound  with  iron,  for  outlets  at  river-fronts,  with  a  manhole  at  the  top, 
usedunder  Diets,  etc.  I,  a  fonu  used  for  large  sewers :  f,  foundation ; 
a,  stonework  ;  b,  concrete ;  r,  an  inverted  arch  of  brickwork  ;  d,  arch. 
T,  section  of  pipe-sewer.  K,  half-section  of  sewer  having  section  simi- 
lar to  B,  but  also  provided  with  a  spandrel,  a.  L,  the  aqueduct  form, 
used  for  large  sewers  only ;  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  c. 

in  a  town  or  city,  to  carry  off  superfluous  water, 
soil,  and  other  matters;  a  public  drain. 

Hect  Goodnight,  sweet  Lord  Menelaus. 
Ther.  Sweet  draught:  sweetquoth-a?  sweet  sinke,  sweet 
sure.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.  (ed.  1623),  v.  1.  83. 

Ay,  marry,  now  you  speak  of  a  trade  [informer]  indeed ; 
.  .  .  the  comxaon-shore  of  a  city ;  nothing  falls  amiss  into 
them.  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  i.  1. 

Thither  flow. 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer. 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 

Cooper,  Taak,  1.  683. 

2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a  cloaca Courts  of  Com- 

miBSioners  of  Sewers,  m  England,  temporary  tribunals 
with  authority  over  all  defenses,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, situate  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  all  rivers,  water- 
courses, etc.,  either  navigable  or  entered  by  the  tide,  or 
which  directly  or  indli'ectly  communicate  with  such  rivers. 
— Open  sewer,  a  sewer  of  which  the  channel  is  open  to 
the  air,  instead  of  being  concealed  underground  or  covered 
In. 

sewer^  (sii'fer),  v.  t.  [<  sewer^, »».]  To  drain  by 
means  of  sewers ;  provide  with  sewers. 

A  few  years  ago  the  place  was  sewered,  with  the  result 
of  a  very  substantial  saving  of  life  from  all  causes,  and 
notably  from  phthisis.  Lancet,  No.  3430,  p.  1066. 

sewerage  (sii'6r-aj),  n.  [<  sewerS  +  -age.]  1. 
The  process  or  system  of  collecting  refuse  and 
removing  it  from  dwellings  by  means  of  sewers. 
2.  A  system  of  sewers :  as,  the  sewerage  of  Lon- 
don.—  3.  Same  as  sewage,  1.  =Syn.  Sewerage,  Sew- 
age. Sewerage  is  generally  applied  to  the  system  of  sew- 
ers, and  sewage  to  the  matter  carried  off. 

sewer-basin  (su'6r-ba"sn),  n.  A  cateh-basin 
connected  with  a  sewer,  usually  by  a  trap- 
device. 

sewer-gas  (sii'er-gas),  n.  The  contaminated 
air  of  sewers. 

sewer-hunter  (su'6r-hun"t6r),  n.  One  who 
hunts  in  sewers  for  articles  of  value. 

The  mud-larks,  the  bone-gmbbers,  and  the  sewer-hmU- 
ers.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 5. 

sewennan(su'6r-man),  n.;  pi.  sewermen  (-men). 
[<  sewer^  +  man.]  "A  man  who  works  in  sew- 
ers. 
Sewers  unhealthy  1    Look  at  our  stalwart  sewermen. 

m  and  Q.,  7th  aer.,  IV.  191. 

sewer-rat  (su'er-rat),  «.  The  ordinary  gray 
or  brown  Norway  rat,  Mus  decumanns :  so  called 
as  living  in  sewers. 

The  sewer-rat  is  the  common  brown  or  Hanoverian  rat, 

said  by  the  Jacobites  to  have  come  in  with  the  first  George, 

and  established  itself  after  the  fashion  of  his  royal  famUy. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  11.  489. 

sewin,  sewen  (su'in,  -en),  n.     [<  W.  sewyn,  a 
grayling,  sewin.]    The  scurf,  Salmo  trutta  cam- 
bricus. 
Sewin  ...  are  the  very  best  fish  I  catoh. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  i. 


sewing-machine 

sewingl  (so'ing),  n.    [<  MB.  sewynge;  verbal  n. 
otsm^,  v.]     1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  on© 
who  sews  or  uses  the  needle. 
A  sewynge;  fllatura,  sutura.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  331. 

2.  A  piece  of  work  with  needle  and  thread. — 

3.  In  hookbinding,  the  operation  of  fastening 
together  with  thread  the  sections  of  a  book. 
The  thread  is  passed  through  the  central  double  leaf  of 
the  folded  section  at  intervals  of  about  IJ  inches,  and  re- 
versed around  the  cross-bands  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  book.    It  is  distinct  from  stitching. 

4.  pi.  Compound  threads  of  silk  wound, 
cleaned,  doubled,  and  thrown,  to  be  used  for 
sewing. —  5.  In  lace-maMng,  the  operation  of 
securing  one  piece  of  lace  to  anomer  by  any 
process,  as  when  fresh  threads  and  bobbins  are 
introduced  into  the  work,  or  when  finished 
pieces  are  combined  by  working  the  background 
to  both  of  them.— Plain  sewing,  needlework  of  a  sim- 
ple and  useful  sort,  as  the  manufacture  of  garments,  prepa- 
ration of  bed-linen,  and  the  like. 

sewing^t  (su'ing),  ».  [<  ME.  sewynge;  verbal 
n.  of  sew^,  v.]  The  serving  of  food;  the  duty 
of  a  sewer  or  server. 

Than  goo  to  the  borde  of  sewynge,  and  se  ye  haue  olly- 

cers  redy  to  conuey,  &  seruantes  for  to  here,  your  dysshes. 

Babeet  £ook(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  270. 

sewing^t,  «•  and  n.    See  suing. 

sewing-bench  (so'ing-bench),  n. 
ing-press. 

sewing-bird  (s6'ing-b6rd)_,  n.  A.  clamp  used 
by  women  to  hold  fabrics  in  position  for  stitch- 
ing by  hand.  The  bird  is  screwed  to  the  edge  of  a  table- 
or  the  like ;  and  its  beak,  which  closes  by  a  spring  and  can 
be  opened  by  a  lever  actuated  by  the  tail,  holds  the  mate- 
rial.   It  is  now  little  used.    Compare  semng-clamp. 

sewing-circle  (sd'ing-ser"kl),  n.  1.  A  society 
of  women  or  girls  who  meet  regularly  to  sew  for 
the  benefit  of  charitable  or  religious  objects. 

Sewing-drdes  are  maintained  in  the  most  populous 

neighborhoods.  ...  A  circle  sews,  not  for  the  poor,  for 

there  are  none,  but  for  some  public  object  like  an  organ 

for  the  Sunday  meeting  or  a  library  for  the  Sunday  school. 

The  Century,  XL.  563. 

2.  A  meeting  of  such  an  organization. 

sewing-clamp  (so'ing-klamp),  n.  A  clamp  for 
holding  firmly 
material  to  be 
sewed;  especial- 
ly, in  saddlery,  a 
stout  clamp  for 
holding  leather 
while  it  is  being 
stitched.  Com- 
pare sewing-bird. 

sewing-cotton 
(s6'ing-kot"n), 
n.  Cotton  thread 
made  for  plain 
sewing  in  white 
or  printed  cot- 
ton goods. 

sewing-horse 
(so  '  ing  -  h6rs), 
n.  In  saddlery, 
a  sewing-clamp 
with  its  sup- 
ports. 

sewinglyt,    adv. 
See  suingly. 
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Sewing-horse. 
a,  seat;  b,  legs;  c,  c',  clamping -Jaws. 
c'  hinged  to  c  at  d;  e,  strap  fastened  ti> 
c'  passing  through  c,  and  attached  by  the 
chainyto  the  foot-lever^,  the  latter  pivoted 
at  h;  i,  spring  which  opens  the  Jaws  when 
not  pulled  together  by  e;  k,  ratch  which  e' 
engages  to  hold  the  Jaws  together. 

sewinf^-machine  (so'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  1.  A 
machine  for  stitching  fabrics,  operated  by  foot 
or  other  power.  The  sewing-machine  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  very  great  number  of  experhnents  and  Inventions  made- 
in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  and  first  cul- 
minating practically  in  the  machine  invented  by  Eliaa 
Howe.  It  was  developed  through  the  simple  type  of  ma- 
chine using  a  needle  which  passes  through  the  fabric— a 

type    which    sur- 
fjfnS,  vivesintheBonnai 

*  '-^  or  embroidery  ma- 

chine. Then  fol- 
lowed the  chain- 
stitoh  machine 
and  the  machinea 
making  an  inter- 
woven stlteh,  and 
t  lastly  came  the 
lock-stitoh  ma- 
chines, which  are 


the  most  approved 
type  at  the  pr^^- 
ent  day.  The  va- 
rious kinds  of  sew- 
ing-machines are 
all  essentially 

alike,  and  have- 
been  adapted,  by 
the  aid  of  numer- 
ous mechanical  at- 
tachments and  de- 
vices, to  perform 
almost  every  kind  of  sewing  that  can  be  done  by  hand.  In 
figs.  1  and  2  (Singer  aewing-machine)  a  is  the  frame  and 
cloth-plate  or  bed-plate ;  b,  arm ;  e,  treadle ;  e,  pitman ;  d, 
main  driving-wheel ;  /,  band ;  g,  small  driving-wheel  at- 


Singer  Sewing-machine. 


sewing-macliine 

tached  to  sbalt  A;  i,  tak&up  cam  with  set-screw ;  J,  take- 
vp  lever  with  roller  and  stud;  k,  presser-bar  carrying 
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singer  Sewing-machine. 

presser-toot ;  I,  needle-bar;  m,  spool-pin;  n,  shuttle-pit- 
man talcing  motion  from  crauk  o;  p,  shuttle  bell-crank; 
o,  shuttle-carrier  and  shuttle ;  r,  tliread-gulde ;  8,  tension- 
disk  ;  t,  drawers.  In  fig.  3  a  is 
the  body  of  shuttle  for  the  same 
machine ;  b,  the  tension-spring ; 
c,  the  bobbin.  In  flgs.  4  and  S 
(wheeler  and  Wilson  machine) 
a  is  the  frame;  i,  shaft-crank 
which  rocks  the  hook-shaft  e,  le- 
ceivlng  its  motion  from  the  dou- 
ble crank  on  the  upper  shaft  e'  in 
the  arm  g  through  the  shaft-con- 
nection c;  (2,  band-wheel  turned 
by  a  band  (not  shown)  from  a 
wheel  on  a  treadle-shaft  below  the  table ;  /,  feed-cam ;  h, 
feed-bar;  %  bobbin-case;  j,  rotating  hook  which  is  at- 


Fig.  3- 
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ity  thelooper  J7;  J,  vertically  reciprocating  needle-bar;  n, 
needle-bar  nut  which  clamps  the  needle  in  the  needle-bar, 
both  parts  being  moved  together  by  the  rock-lever  p. 
pivoted  by  the  lever-stud  t  and  having  its  shorter  end 
connected  with  the  crank  on  shaft  ft  by  the  connecting-rod 
e";  m,  presser-foot  attached  to  the  vertically  movable 
presser-bar  a,  which  is  raised  by  the  lifter  r;  o,  nee^e-bar 
screw ;  s,  take-up,  through  which  and  through  the  pull-off 
u  (a  hole  In  the  side  of  the  lever  p)  the  thread  passes  from 
a  spool  on  the  spool-pin  holder  w  when  the  machine  is 
working ;  v,  spool-pin ;  x,  automatic  tension,  under  the 
cap  of  which  the  thread  is  passed  on  its  way  from  the 
spool  to  the  pull-oS ;  y,  tension-rod ;  t,  embroidery-spring, 
used  only  in  embroidering,  in  which  work  the  thread  is 
also  passed  through  its  loop ;  z,  ball-joint  connecting  the 
rod  2"  with  the  levers);  «"',  cap.  See  also  cuts  under 
presaer-footu 

2.  In  hooMnnding,  a  machine  used  for  sewing 
together  the  sections  of  a  book Hand  sewing- 
machine,  (o)  A  form  of  sewing-machine  having  pivoted 
jaws  working  like  scissors,  one  part  containing  the  bobbin 
and  looping-hook,  and  the  other  the  needle.  There  are 
various  forms.  (6)  A  small  sewing-machine  operated  by 
hand.— Sewing-machine  gage,  a  device  connected  with 
a  sewing-machine  tor  guiding  the  fabric  to  the  needle  In 
a  direction  parallel  with  the  edge,  hem,  etc.,  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.— Sewlng-maChlne  hook,  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  sewing-machine,  a  device  by  which  the  needle- 
thread  is  caught  and  opened  beneath  the  work,  so  as  to 
form  a  loop,  through  which  the  next  stitch  is  passed.- 
Sewing-machine  needle,  a  needle  used  in  a  sewing-ma- 
chine. These  needles  differ  widely  In  size,  form,  etc.,  but 
agree  in  having  the  eye  near  the  point. 

sewing-needle  (s6'ing-ne"dl), «.  A  needle  used 
in  ordinary  sewing,  as  distinguished  from  a  sail- 
needle,  an  embroidery-needle,  and  others. 

sewing-press  (so'ing-pres),  n.  In  bookbinding, 
a  platform  with  upright  rods  at  each  end,  con- 

e 


Fig.  4.    Wiieeler  and  Wilson  Sewing-machine. 

tached  to  e  and  oscillates  with  it;  ft,  bobbin-holder;  I, 
presser ;  m,  presser-spilng ;  «,  needle-bar  link ;  o,  needle- 
bar  ;  p,  take-up  lever ;  q,  take-up  cam ; 
r,  spool-holder;  s,  tlu'ead-leader;  t, 
face-plate  coverldg  parts  t  to  p  inclu- 
sive (fig.  i);v,  presser  thumb-screw ;  w, 
thread-check ;  af,  tension-nut  by  which 
tension  is  regulated ;  y,  tension-pulley 
around  which  the  thread  is  wound,  and 
which  is  caused  to  turn  less  or  more 
easily  by  the  nut  x;  z,  thread-guide  and 
-controller;  z",  presser-foot.  In  flg.  6 
(same  machine)  a  is  the  bobbin-case; 
e,  bobbin ;  6,  thread  wound  on  bobbin ; 
d,  projection  from  bobbin-case  which 
keeps  it  from  turning ;  e,  thread  leading 
out ;  and  in  flg.  7  a  is  the  bobbin-holder, 

gartly  opened  to  show  hook  6,  and  bob- 
in-case  c;  d,  feed-points;  e,  presser- 
foot.  In  flg.  8  (Wlllcox  and  Gibbs  ma- 
chine) a  is  the  frame,  which  In  use  is 
fastened  to  the  stand  and  which  sup- 
ports all  the  working  parts  except  the  treadle,  main  driv- 
ing-wheel and  its  crank-shaft  (not  shown  in  the  cut) ;  &, 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 

shaft  of  small  driving-wheel  c,  which  is  driven  by  the  belt 
d  from  the  main  driving-wheel ;  e,  stitch-regulator,  which, 

V    W 


Fig.  8.    Willcox  and  Gibbs  Sewing-machine. 


through  the  link  i,  regulates  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
feed-bar  h  and  attached  feed-surface^,  and  hence  also  the 
length  of  the  stitches, when  it  is  turned  into  different  posi- 
tions numbered  on  Its  perimeter,  which  show  through  a  slot 
in  the  cloth-plate  ft;  /,  rocker  carrying  at  its  upper  extrem- 


Sewing-press. 
a,  table  with  slot  A,  through  which  the  cords  c  pass ;  d,  staples  by 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  cords  are  held  from  passing  through  the 
slot  when  stretched ;  e,  adjustable  bar  around  which  the  upper  ends 
of  the  cords  are  looped ;  f.  screw-threaded  rods  upon  which  the  nuts  g 
are  turned,  to  adjust  theiiartf,"  A,  A',  book-sections  to  be  stitched  to 
the  cords ;  i,  grooves  cut  in  the  backs  of  the  sections  for  reception  of 
the  cords  j  J,  needle  and  thread,  illustrating  method  of  stitching. 

nected  by  a  top  crosspieoe,  on  which  strings  are 
fastened,  and  to  which  the  different  sections  of 
an  intended  book  are  successively  sewed. 

sewing-silk  (so'ing-silk),  n.  Silk  thread  made 
for  tailors  and  dressmakers,  and  also  for  knit- 
ting, embroidery,  or  other  work.  The  finer  and 
closely  twisted  is  that  which  generally  bears  this  name, 
the  others  being  called  eiribT(Mery-mks,  foes-silk,  etc.- 
China  sewing-silk,  fine  white  sewing-silk  used  by  glove- 
makers.    Diet,  of  Needlewark. 

sewing-table  (s6'ing-ta"bl), «.  1.  A  tabl?  con- 
structed to  hold  all  the  implements  for  needle- 
work.— 3.  In  bookbinding,  a  table  for  the  sew- 
ing-press to  stand  upon. 

sewn  (son).    A  past  participle  of  seto^. 

sewster  (so'ster),  n.    [<  ME.  sewstare,  sowstare, 
<  «eM)l  -I-  -ster,    Cf .  seamster  and  spinster.']    A 
woman  who  sews ;  a  seamstress.     [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.] 
Sewstare,  or  sowstare  (sowares).    Sutrix. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  454. 

At  every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  sewster,  who  did  sit  me  nigh. 

B.  Jmson,  Sad  Shepherd,  u.  1. 

sewtt,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  swit. 

sexi  (seks),  n.  [<  ME.  sexe,  cesce,  <  OF.  (and  P.) 
sexe  =  Pr.  sexe  =  Sp.  Pg.  sexo  =  It.  sesso,  <  L. 
sexiis,  also  secus,  sex;  perhaps  orig.  'division,' 
i.  e.  'distinction,'  <  seeare,  divide,  cut:  see 
secant.  A  less  specific  designation  for  '  sex 
was  L.  genus  =  Gr.  jivog,  sex,  gender:  see  gen- 
der, genus.]  1.  The  character  of  being  either 
male  or  female;  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical distinction  between  male  and  female, 
evidenced  by  the  physical  character  of  their 
generative  organs,  and  the  part  taken  by  each 
iu  the  function  of  reproduction ;  gender,  with 
reference  to  living  organisms.  Sex  is  properly 
predicable  only  of  male  or  female,  those  organisms  winch 
are  neither  male  nor  female  being  sexless  or  neuter.  But 
the  two  sexes  are  often  combined  in  the  same  individual, 
then  said  to  be  hermaphrodite  or  monoecious.  Sex  runs 
nearly  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  even  down  to  the 


sexagene 

protozoans,  with,  however,  many  exceptions  here  and  there 
among  hermaplirodites.  The  distinction  of  sex  is  proba- 
bly the  most  profound  and  most  nearly  universal  single 
attribute  of  organized  beings,  and  among  the  higher  ani- 
mals at  least  it  is  accompanied  or  marked  by  some  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  physical  characteristics.  The  essential 
attribute  of  the  male  sex  is  the  generation  of  spermatozoa, 
that  of  the  female  the  generation  of  ova,  accomplished  in 
the  one  case  by  a  testis  or  a  homologous  organ,  and  in 
the  other  by  an  ovary  or  a  homologous  organ.  The  act 
of  procreation  or  begetting  in  the  male  is  the  uniting  of 
spermatozoa  to  an  ovum ;  the  corresponding  function  in 
the  female  is  the  fecundation  of  an  ovum  by  spermatozoa, 
resulting  in  conception  or  impregnation.  The  organs  by 
which  this  result  is  accomplished  are  extremely  varied  in 
physical  character ;  and  various  organs  which  characterize 
either  sex,  besides  those- directly  concerned  In  the  repro- 
ductive act,  are  known  as  secondary  sexual  characters. 
See  gender,  generation,  reprrodwHian,  and  quotation  from 
Buck  under  sexniality,  1. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Mau-llke,  but  different  sex.    Milton,  P.  L.,  vill.  471. 

2.  Either  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  beings,  male 
and  female,  which  are  distinguished  by  sex; 
males  or  females,  collectively  considered  and 
contrasted. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd  and  so  husbanded  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iL  1.  296. 

\Vhlch  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world. 

Jf««<m,P.L.,vlii.  151. 

3.  Especially,  the  female  sex;  womankind,  by 
way  of  emphasis :  generally  with  the  definite 
article. 

Twice  are  the  Men  instructed  by  thy  Muse, 
Nor  must  she  now  to  teach  the  Sex  refuse. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love- 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex ; 
He  loved  the  Muses  and  the  sex. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  Iv. 

4.  In  bot,  the  character  or  structure  of  plants, 
which  corresponds  to  sex  in  animals,  there 
being,  except  in  the.  lowest  orders,  a  clear  dif- 
ferentiation of  male  and  female  elements,  in 
flowering  plants  the  male  organ  is  the  stamen,  the  female 
the  pistU;  in  cryptogams  different  designations  are  used 
according  to  the  class  of  plants,  as  antheridium,  archego- 
nium,  etc.  See  male^,  a.,  2,  and  ».,  2 ;  female,  n.,  2  (6),  and 
a.,  2  (6) ;  and  lAnnean  system,  under  Linnean.—The  fair 
sex,  the  gentle  (or  gentler)  sex,  the  softer  sex,  the 
weaker  sex,  the  female  sex  collectively ;  womankind. 
[Chiefly  coUoq.]— The  Sterner  sex,  the  male  sex  collec- 
tively: opposed  to  the  gentle  (or  gentler)  sex.  [Chiefly 
colloq.] 

sexi  (seks),  V.  t.  [<  sea;i,  ».]  To  ascertain  the 
sex  of  (a  specimen  of  natural  history);  mark 
or  label  as  male  or  female.     [Colloq.] 

The  still  more  barbarous  i)hrase  of  "  collecting  a  speci- 
men "  and  then  of  "sexing"  it. 

A.  Newton,  Zoologist,  3d  ser.,  XII.  101. 

sex^,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  ^. 

sexadecimal  (sek-sa-des'i-mal),  a.  [Prop.*sea;- 
deeimal,<li.  sexdedm,  sedeeim,  sixteen,  <  sex,  =: 
E.  six,  +  decern  =  E.  ten.]  Sixteenth ;  relating- 
to  sixteen. 

sexagecuple  (sek-saj'e-ku-pl),  a.  [Irreg.  and 
barbarous ;  <  L.  sexag(inta),  sixty^  -t-  -c-uple,  as- 
in  decuple.]  Proceeding  by  sixties :  as,  a  sex- 
agecuple ratio.    Pop.  Encyc.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

sexagenal  (sek-saj'e-nal),  a,  [<  L.  sexageni, 
sixty  each  (see  sexagenary),  +  -al.]  Same  as- 
sexagenary. 

sexagenarian  (sek'sa-je-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  sexagenarius,  belonging  to  sixty  (see  sexage- 
nary), +  -an.]  I.  a.  Sixty  years  old;  sexage- 
nary. 

II.  n.  A  person  sixty  years  of  age,  or  between 
sixty  and  seventy. 

sexagenary  (sek-saj'e-na-ri),  a.  and  n.    [<  OF. 
sexagenaire,  F.  sexag&naire  =  Sp.  Pg.  sexagena- 
rio  =  It.  sessagenario,  <  L.  sexagenarius,  belong- 
ing to  sixty,  <  sexageni,  sixty  each,  distributive- 
of  sexaginta,  sixty,  =  E.  sixty :  see  sixty.]    I. 
a.   Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty;  composed 
of  or  proceeding  by  sixties;  specifically,  sixty 
years  old;  sexagenarian,    .also  sexagenaj. 
I  count  it  strange,  and  hard  to  understand, 
That  nearly  all  young  poets  should  write  old ; 
That  Pope  was  sexagenary  at  sixteen, 
And  beardless  Byron  academical. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  1.. 

Sexagenary  arithmetic.  Same  as  sexagesimal  arithme- 
tic  (which  see,  jinder  seaMjrmmoi).- Sexagenary  cycle. 
See  c3/rfei.— Sexagenaiy  table,  a  table  of  proportlonaH 
parts  for  units  and  sixtieths. 

II.  n.;  pi.  sexagenaries  (-riz).  1.  A  sexage- 
narian. 

The  lad  can  sometimes  be  as  3owff  as  a  sexagenary  like 
myself.  Scott,  Waverley,  xliii. 

3.  A  thing  composed  of  sixty  parts  or  contain- 
ing sixty. 

sexagene  (sek'sa-jen),  n.  [<  L.  sexageni,  sixty 
each :  see  sexagenary.]  An  arc  or  angle  of  60° ; 
a  sixth  of  a  oircuinferenee.  See  sexagesimal 
fractions,  under  sexagesimal. 
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Astronomers,  for  speed  and  more  commodious  oalcula- 
1?°'  *  ft  *■  '^^y*^^''  *  peculiar  manner  of  ordering  numbers 
about  theu:  circular  motions,  by  sexageneg  and  sexagesms 
by  signs,  degrees,  minutes,  etc. 

Dee,  Preface  to  Euclid  (1670). 

Sexagesima  (sek-sa-jes'i-ma),  n.  [Earlier  in 
E.  form,  ME.  sexagesym,  <  01''.  sexagesime,  P.  sex- 
agMm-e  =  Sp.  sexagesima  =  Pg.  sexagesima  = 
It.  sesagesima;  <  ML.  sexagesima,  sc.  dies,  the 
sixtieth  day,  fern,  of  L.  sea;a^e«iOTi«,  earlier  sex- 
agensimus,  sexagensumtis,  sixtieth,  for  *sexagen- 
timus,  ordinal  of  sexaginta,  sixty:  see  sexage- 
nary, sixty.']  The  second  Sunday  before  Lent. 
See  Septuagesima. 

sexagesimal  (sek-sa-jes'i-mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
sexagesimus,  sixtieth  (see  Sexagesima),  +  -a?.] 
I.  a.  Sixtieth ;  pertaining  to  the  number  sixty. 
—Sexagesimal  or  sexagenary  arithmetic,  a  method 
of  computation  by  sixties,  as  that  which  is  used  in  divid- 
mg  minutes  into  seconds.  It  took  its  origin  in  Baby- 
lon.—Sexagesimal  ficactions,  or  sexagesimals,  frac- 
tions whose  denominators  proceed  in  the  ratio  of  sixty : 
^  ^>  lAp  rjJini-  These  fractions  are  also  called  agtro- 
nojmcM  firactimis,  because  formerly  there  were  no  others 
used  in  astronomical  calculations.  They  are  still  retained 
in  the  division  of  the  circle  and  of  the  hour.  The  circle 
is  first  divided  into  six  sexagenes,  the  sexagene  into  sixty 
degrees,  the  degree  into  sixty  minutes,  the  minute  into 
sixty  seconds,  and  so  on.  The  hour  is  divided  like  the 
degree ;  and  in  old  writers  the  radius  of  a  circle  in  the 
same  manner. 
II.  ».  A  sexagesimal  fraction.    See  L 

sexagesimally  (sek-sa-jes'i-mal-i),  adv.  By  six- 
ties. 

So  the  talent  of  the  80  grain  system  was  texagesCmaUy 
divided  for  the  mina  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  So- 
lon. Eneyo.  Brit.,  XXIV.  489. 

sexagesm  (sek'sa-jesm),  n.  [<  L.  sexagesim/us, 
sixtieth:  see  Sexagesima.]  A  sixtieth  part  of 
any  imit.    See  sexagene. 

Sexagesymt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  Sex- 
agesima. 

sexangle  (sek'sang-gl),  n.     [<  L.  sexc 
six-cornered,  hexagonal,  <  sex,  six,  + 
angle.]    In  geom.,  a  figure  having  six  angles, 
and  consequently  six  sides;  a  hexagon. 

sexangled  (sek'sang-gld),  a.  [As  sexangle  + 
-6^2.]     Same  as  sexangular. 

sexangular  (sek-sang'gu-lar),  a.  [<  L.  sexan- 
gulus,  hexagonal  (see  sexari'gle),  +  -ar^.]  Hav- 
ing six  angles ;  hexagonal. 

sexangularly  (sek-sang'gu-lar-li),  adiB.  With 
six  angles ;  nexagonally. 

sexation  (sek-sa'shon),  n.  [<  sex^  +  -ation.] 
Sexual  generation ;  "genesis  by  means  of  oppo- 
site sexes.    See  generation. 

sexcentenary  (sek-sen'te-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  sex,  six,  -f-  E.  centenary.]  '  I.  a.  Relating  to 
or  consisting  of  six  hundred,  especially  six  hun- 
dred years :  made  up  of  or  proceeding  by  groups 
of  six  hundred. 

Bernoulli's  Sexcentenaiy^  Table, 

PhUoeophieaZ  Mag.,  XXV.  2d  p.  of  cover. 
Oxford  was  represented  at  the  sexcent&miiy  festival  of 
the  University  of  Montpellier. 

The  Academy,  May  31, 1890,  p.  371. 

H.  n. ;  pi.  sexcentenaries  (-riz).  1.  That  which 
consists  of  or  comprehends  six  hundred  (com- 
monly the  space  of  six  hundred  years). — 2.  A 
six-hundredth  anniversary. 

sexdigitate  (seks-dij'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six, 
-t-  digitus,  finger:  see  digitate.]  Having  six 
fingers  or  toes  on  one  or  both  hands  or  feet,  as 
an  anomaly  of  occasional  occurrence  in  man ; 
six-fingered  or  six-toed.  See  cut  under  ^oly- 
dactylism.    Also  sedigitated. 

sexdlgitism  (seks-dij'i-tizm),  n.  [<  L.  sex,  six, 
-(-  digitus,  a  finger,  +  -ism.]  The  possession 
of  six  fingers  or  toes  on  one  or  both  hands  or 
feet;  the  state  of  being  sexdigitate.  It  is  a  par- 
ticular case  of  the  more  comprehensive  term 
polydactyUsm. 

8ex<flgitist(8eks-dij'i-tist),  n.  [As  sexdigit{ism) 
+  ■4st.]  A  six-fingered  or  six-toed  person; 
one  who  or  that  which  exhibits  or  is  character- 
ized by  sexdigitism. 

sexed  (sekst),  a.  [<  sex^  +  -ed^.]  1.  Having 
sex;  sexual;  not  being  sexless  or  neuter. — 2. 
Having  certain  qualities  of  either  sex. 

Stay,  Sophocles,  with  this  tie  up  my  sight ; 
Let  not  soft  nature  so  transform'd  be 
(And  lose  her  gentle  «ex'ii  humanitie) 
To  make  me  see  my  Lord  bleed. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Four  Hays  in  One. 

Shamelesse  double  sea^d  hermaphrodites, 
Virago  roaring  girles. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (If  ares.) 

sexennial  (sek-sen'i-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sexennal; 
<  L.  sexennium  (>  It.  sessennio  =  Sp.  sexenio  = 
Pg.  sexennio),  a  period  of  six  years,  <  sex,  six, 
-I-  anmis,  year :  see  six  and  annals.]    Lasting 
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six  years,  or  happening  once  in  six  years.  Imp. 
Diet. 

sexennially  (sek-sen'i-al-i),  adv.  Once  in  six 
years. 

sexfld  (seks'fld),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six,  +  findere,  jjp. 
fissus,  cleave,  separate :  see  hite.]  ■  In  hot.,  six- 
cleft:  as,  a  sexfid  calyx  or  nectary. 

sexfoil  (seks'foil),  n.  [<  L.  sex,  six,  +  E.  foilX, 
<  li.  folium,  leaf.]  1.  A  plant  or  flower  with 
six  leaves. — 2.  fii  her.,  decorative  art,  arch., 


Sexfoil. —  Clearstory  window  of  St.  Leu  d'Esserent,  France. 


etc.,  a  figm-e  of  six  lobes  or  foliations,  similar 
in  character  to  the  cinquefoil.  Also  sisefoil  (in 
heraldry). 

sexhindmant  (seks-Mnd'man),  n.  [ML.  or  ME. 
reflex  of  AS.  sixhynde^man,' <  six,  syx,  siex,  six, 
-t-  hund,  hundred,  -I-  man,  man.]  fii  early  Eng. 
hist,  one  of  the  middle  thanes,  who  were  as- 
sessed at  600  shillings. 

sexiant  (sek'si-ant),  n.  A  function  whose  van- 
ishing shows  tt'at  six  screws  are  reciprocal  to 
one. 

sexifld  (sek'si-fid),  a.    Same  as  sexfid. 

sexillion  (sek-sil'yon),  n.    Same  as  sexUllion. 

sexisyllabic  (sek"si'-si-lab'it),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six, 
+  syllaba,  syllable,  +  4c.]  Having  six  sylla- 
bles. 

The  octosyllabic  with  alternate  sexieyUdlnc  or  other 
rhythms.  Emerson,  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  p.  41. 

sexisyllable  (sek'si-sil-a-bl),  n.  [<  L.  sex,  six, 
+  s^Wo6a,  syllable:  see  syllable.]  A  word  hav- 
ing six  syllables. 

sexivalent  (sek-siv'a-lent),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six, 
+  valen(t-)s,  ppr.  oi  valere,  have  strength  or 
power:  seevalent.]  Inc/iem.,havingan equiva- 
lence of  sis ;  capable  of  combining  with  or  be- 
coming exchanged  for  six  hydrogen  atoms. 
Also  seayoalent. 

sexless  (seks'les),  a.    [<  sex^  +  -less.]    Having, 
or  as  if  having,  no  sex;  not  sexed;  neuter  as 
to  gender, 
uttered  only  by  the  pure  lips  of  sexless  priests. 

Kiyigsley,  Hypatia,  xviii.    {Davies.) 

sexlessneSB  (seks'les-nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
character  of  being  without  sex ;  absence  of  sex. 

sexlocular  (seks-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six, 
-f-  locuhis,  a  cell:  see  locular.]  Six-celled;  hav- 
ing six  cells,  loeuli,  or  compartments. 

sexly  (seks'li),  a.  .  [<  sex'^  +  -ly\]  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  sex,  especially  of  the 
female  sex.     [Eare.] 

Should  I  ascribe  any  of  these  things  to  my  setdy  weak- 
nesses, I  were  not  worthy  to  live. 

Qv£en  Elizabeth.    (Imp.  Diet.} 

sexpartite  (seks'par-tit),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six,  + 
parUtus,  divided:  see  partite.]    Consisting  of 
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or  divided  (whether  for  ornament  or  in  con- 
struction) into  six  parts,  as  a  vault,  an  arch- 
head,  or  any  other  structure,  etc. 

The  arrangement  and  forms  of  the  piers  [of  Senlls  cathe- 
dral] indicate  that  the  original  vaults  were  sexpartite. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  88. 

sexradiate  (seks-ra'di-at),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six,  + 
radius,  a  ray :  see  radiate.]  Having  six  rays, 
as  a  sponge-spicule. 

Growth  in  three  directions  along  three  rectangular  axes 
produces  the  primitive  sexradiate  spicule  of  the  Hexacti- 
nellida.  Emsye.  Srit.,  XXII.  416. 

sext,  sexte  (sekst),  n.  [<  F.  sexte  =  Sp.  Pg. 
sexta  =  It.  sesta,  <  ML.  sexta,  sc.  hora,  the  sixth 
hour,  fem.  of  L.  sextus,  sixth  (=  E.  sixth),  <  sex, 
six:  see  sua,  sixth,  Cf.  siesta,  from  the  same 
source.]  1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  in  religious  houses,  and  as  a  devo- 
tional omce  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  office 
of  the  sixth  hour,  originally  and  properly  said 
at  midday.  See  canonical  hours,  under  canoni- 
cal.—  2.  In  music :  (a)  The  interval  of  a  sixth. 
(&)  In  organ-building,  a  mixture-stop  of  two 
ranks  separated  by  a  sixth — that  is,  consisting 
of  a  twelfth  and  a  seventeenth. 

sextactic  (seks-tak'tik),  a.  [<  L.  sex,  six,  -I-  tac- 
tus,  touch :  see  tact.]  Pertaining  to  a  six-pointic 
contact — Sextactic  points  on  a  curve,  points  at 
which  a  conic  can  be  drawn  having  six-pointic  contact  with 
the  curve. 

sextain  (seks'tan),  n.  [<  F.  *sextain  =  It.  ses- 
tano,  <  ML.  as  if  *sextanus,  <  L.  sextus,  sixth, 
<  sex,  six:  see  six.  Cf.  sesUna.]  A  stanza  of 
six  lines. 

sextan  (seks'tan),  a.  [<  ML.  *sextanus,  <  L. 
sextus,  sixth.  "Cf.  sextain.]  Eecurring  every 
sixth  day.—  Sextan  fever.   See/sseri. 

sextans  (seks'tanz),  n.  [L.,  a  sixth  part,  <  sex, 
six:  e,&e  sextant.]  1.  A  bronze  coin  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  republic,  in  value  one  sixth  of  the 
as.  (SeeflW*.)  The  obverse  type  is  the  head  of  Mercury; 
the  reverse  type,  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  and  two  pellets  (  •  •  ) 
as  the  mark  of  value. 

2.  [cap.]  In  as«ro».,  a  constellation  introduced 
by  Hevelius  in  1690.  it  represents  the  instrument 
used  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  Uranienborg  (island  of  Hven, 
Sweden),  but  it  is  placed  between  Leo  and  Hydra,  two 
animals  of  a  fiery  nature  according  to  the  astrologers,  to 
commemorate  the  burning  of  his  own  instruments  and 
papers  in  1679.  The  brightest  star  of  the  constellation  is  of 
magnitude  4.S.   Also  c^ed  JJranies  Sextans,  and  Seidmtt. 

sextant  (seks'tant),  n.  [<  F.  sextant  =  Sp.  sex- 
tante  =  Pg.  sextante,  seistante  =  It.  sestmte,  < 
L.  sextan(t-)s,  a  sixth  part  (of  an  as),  <  sextus, 
sixth,  <  sea;,  six.  Ci.  quad/rant.]  1.  Jn  math., 
the  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  Hence — 2.  An  im- 
portant instrument  of  navigation  and  survey- 


Sexpartite  Vaulting.— Nave  of  Bourges  Cathedral,  France. 


ing,  for  measuring  the  angular  distance  of 
two  stars  or  other  objects,  or  the  altitude  of  a 
star  above  the  horizon,  the  two  images  being 
brought  into  coincidence  by  reflection  from  the 
transmitting  horizon-glass,  lettered  6  in  the 
figure.  The  frame  of  a  sextant  is  generally  made  of 
brass,  the  arc  h  being  graduated  upon  a  slip  of  silver.  The 
handle  a  is  of  wood.  The  mirrors  6  and  c  are  of  plate- 
glass,  silvered.  The  horizon-glass  6  is,  however,  only  half 
silvered,  so  that  rays  from  the  horizon  or  other  direct  ob- 
ject may  enter  the  telescope  e.  This  telescope  is  carried 
in  the  ring  d,  and  is  capable  of  being  adjusted,  once  for 
all,  by  a  linear  motion  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
sextant,  so  as  to  receive  proper  proportions  of  light  from 
the  silvered  and  unsilvered  parts  of  the  horizon-glass. 
The  figure  does  not  show  the  colored  glass  shades  which 
may  be  interposed  behind  the  horizon-glass  and  between 
th*?  *°* 'he  index-glass  c,  upon  which  the  light  from  one 
of  the  objects  Is  first  received,  in  order  to  make  Hie  con- 
tact of  the  images  more  distinct.  This  index-glass  is  at- 
teched  to  the  movable  arm  /.  The  movable  arm  is  clamped 
by  the  screw  i,  and  is  famished  with  a  tangent  screw  j. 
The  arc  is  read  by  means  of  a  vernier  can'ied  by  the  arm. 
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with  the  readlng-lenss'.  I"  the  hands  of  a  competent  ob- 
server, the  accuracy  ol  work  with  a  sextant  is  surprising. 
The  first  Inventor  of  the  gextaiU  (or  quadrant)  was  New- 
ton, among  whose  papers  a  description  of  such  an  Instru- 
ment was  found  after  his  death— not,  however,  until  after 
its  reinvention  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,  In 
1730,  and,  perhaps,  by  Hadley,  in  1731. 

Chmivenet,  Astronomy,  II.  1 78. 

3.  [.cap.2  Samea8;Sea!tows,  2.— Box-aextantasur- 
veyors'  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  and  for  filling  in 
the  details  of  a  survey,  when  the  theodolite  is  used  for  long 
lines  and  for  laying  out  the  larger  triangles.— Prismatic 
sextant,  a  sextant  in  which  a  rectangular  prism  takes  the 
place  of  the  common  horizon-glass,  and  with  which  any 
angle  up  to  180°  can  be  measured. 
seztantal  (seks'tan-tal),  a.  [<  L.  sextan{t-)s  + 
-al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Koman 
coin  called  sextans ;  pertaining  to  the  division 
of  the  as  into  six  parts,  or  to  a  system  based 
on  such  division. 

Bronze  coins  of  the  end  of  the  third  centuiy,  with  marks 
of  value  and  weights  which  show  them  to  belong  to  the 
sextantal  system.    B,  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  38. 

sextarius  (seks-ta'ri-us),  n.;  pi.  sextaru  (-i). 
[L. :  see  sextary'^.']  A  Roman  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, one  sixtiti  of  a  eongius,  equal  to  1| United 
States  pints  or  i%  Imperial  pint.  Several  of  the 
later  Eastern  systems  had  sextarii  derived  from 
the  Boman,  and  generally  somevrhat  larger. 

sextaryl  (seks'ta-ri),TO.;  yl.  sextaries{-Tiz).  [< 
L.  sextarms,  a  sixth  part,  also  a  sixteenth  part, 
<  sextvs,  sixth,  <  sex,  six:  see  six.  Cf.  sexier, 
sester.']    A  sextarius. 

Then  must  the  quantity  be  two  drams  of  castoreum,  one 

gextmy  of  honey  and  oyle,  and  the  like  quantity  of  water. 

TapiM,  Beasts  (1607),  p.  49.    (HaUiwett.) 

sextary^t,  n.    Same  as  sextry. 

sexte,  n.    See  sext. 

sextent,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sexton. 

sextennial   (seks-ten'i-al),  a.     [<    L.   sextus, 

sixth,  +  annus,  a  year,  +  -al.     Cf.  sexennial.'] 

Occurring  every  sixth  year. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  are  balanced  against  the  Senate  by  sextennial  elec- 
tions. J.  Adams,  To  J.  Taylor  (Works,  VI.  468). 

sexter  (seks'tfer),  n.  [Also  sextar,  sester;  <  ME. 
sexter,  sexnter,  sester,  <  OF.  sextier,  sesUer,  sep- 
tier,  seUer,  a  measure  (of  grain,  land,  wine,  etc.) 
of  varying  value,  <  L.  sextarius,  a  measure :  see 
sextary^,  sextarius.']  A  unit  of  capacity,  ap- 
parently a  small  variety  of  the  French  setier. 

Weede  hem  wel,  let  noo  weede  in  hem  stande; 
V  sexter  shall  suffice  an  acre  lande. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  sheriffwick  of 
Warwick,  with  the  borough  and  royal  manors,  rendered 
£66,  and  "thirty-six  sextars  of  honey,  or  £24  6s.  instead 
of  honey  (pro  omnibus  quse  ad  mel  pertinebantt.  . .  .  Now 
...  it  renders  twenty-four  sextars  of  honey  of  the  larger 
measure."  Eneyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  380. 

sextern  (seks't^m),  n.  [<  L.  sex,  six,  +  -tern, 
as  in  quartern.]  A  set  of  six  sheets:  a  unit  of 
tale  for  paper.    Encye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  144. 

sexteryt,  n.    Same  as  sextry. 

sextet,  sextette  (seks-tef),  n.  [<  L.  sextus, 
sixth(see«ea;«),+  -ei, -eWe.  Ct.  sestet.]  1.  In  mat- 
sic  ;  (a)  A  work  for  six  voices  or  instruments. 
Compare  gaartetandgMmte^  Also  sestet,  sextuor. 
(6)  A  company  of  six  performers  who  sing  or 
play  sextets. —  2.  A  bicycle  for  six  riders. 

sextetto  (seks-tet'to),  n.    Same  as  sextet. 

Sextian  (seks'ti-an)',  n.  [<  Sextus  (see  def.)  + 
4an.]  A  member  of  a  philosophical  school  at 
Bome  in  the  period  of  the  empire,  followers  of 
Sextus  Empiricus.  The  Sextians  held  views 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  Cynics, 
Stoics,  and  Pythagoreans. 

sextic  (seks'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sextus,  sixth, 
+  -«c.]  I,  a.  Of  the  sixth  degree ;  of  the  sixth 
order.— Sextlc  curve.    See  eurve. 

II.  n.  A  quantio,  or  equation,  of  the  sixth 
degree ;  also,  a  curve  of  the  sixth  order — An- 
harmonlc-ratlo  sextic,  the  equation  of  the  sixth  degree 
which  gives  the  six  anharmonic  ratios  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree. 

sextile  (seks'til),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  sextil  =  It. 
sestile,  <  L.  sextilis,  sixth,  used  only  in  the  cal- 
endar, se.  mensis,  the  sixth  month  (later  called 
Augustus,  August),  <  sextus,  sixth,  <  sex,  six:  see 
six.  Ct.  bissextile.]  In  astrol.,  noting  the  as- 
pect or  position  of  two  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  sixty  degrees  or  two  signs. 
This  position  is  marked  thus,  *.  The  sextile,  like  the 
trine,  was  considered  one  of  the  good  aspects ;  the  square 
or  quartile  an  evil  one.    Used  also  as  a  noun. 

That  planet  [the  moon]  receives  the  dusky  light  we  dis- 
cern in  its  sextile  aspect  from  the  earth's  benignity. 

Glanmlle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xvlii. 
And  yet  the  aspect  is  not  in  trine  or  sextile, 
But  in  the  quartile  radiation 
Or  tetragon,  which  shows  an  inclination 
Averse,  and  yet  admitting  of  reception. 

Randolph,  Jealous  Lovers,  v.  2. 
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sextillion  (seks-tU'yon),  n.  [More  prop,  semi- 
lion,  <  Id. sex,  six  {sextus,  sixth), -t-E.  (m)ilKon.] 
According  to  English  and  original  Italian  nu- 
meration, a  million  raised  to  the  sixth  power ;  a 
number  represented  by  unity  with  thirty-six  ci- 
phers annexed;  according  to  French  numera- 
tion, commonly  taught  in  America,  a  thousand 
raised  to  the  seventh  power;  a  thousand  quin- 
tillions.  [For  a  note  on  the  nomenclature,  see 
trillion.] 

sextillionth  (seks-til'ygnth),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Last  in  a  series  of  sextillion;  also,  being  one 
of  sextillion  equal  parts. 

II.  n.  One  of  sextillion  equal  parts ;  the  ratio 
of  unity  to  sextillion. 

sextineti  ci-  [A  false  Latin-seeming  form,  with 
seiase  ot  E.  sixteenth.]    Sixteenth. 

From  that  moment  to  this  sexHne  centnrie  (or,  let  me  not 
be  taken  with  a  lye,  five  hundred  ninety-eight,  that  wants 
but  a  paire  of  yeares  to  make  me  a  true  man)  they  [the 
sands]  would  no  more  live  under  the  yoke  of  the  sea, 

Nashe,  Lenten  StufEe  (HarL  Misc.,  VI.  150). 

[Nashe  seems  to  have  considered  that  1598  belonged  to 
the  fifteenth  century — an  erroneous  nomenclature  which 
has  only  of  recent  years  passed  into  complete  desuetude.] 

sextinvariant  (seks-tin-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  sex- 
t{ie)  +  invariant]  An  invariant  of  the  sixth 
degree  in  the  coefficients. 

sextipartite  (seks'ti-par-tit),  a.  [<  L.  sextus, 
sixth,  -1-  partitus,  pp.  oiparUre,  divide.]  Made 
into  six  parts ;  consisting  of  six  parts ;  sexpartite. 

sextiply  (seks'ti-pli),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sexti- 
pliea,  ppr.  sexUplying.  [Irreg.  (after  multiply, 
etc.)  <  L.  sextus,  sixth,  +  plicare,  fold.]  To 
multiply  sixfold. 

A  treble  paire  doth  our  late  wraoke  repaire. 
And  sextiplies  our  mirth  tor  one  mishappe. 

Bavies,  Microcosmos,  p.  6.    (Baizes.) 

sexto  (seks'to),  n.  [<  L.  (NL.)  sexto  (orig.  in 
sexto),  abl.  of  sextus,  sixth :  see  sixth.  Gt.  quar- 
to, octavo.]  A  book  formed  by  folding  each 
sheet  into  six  leaves. 

sexto-decimo  (seks'^to-des'l-mo),  n.  [L.  (NL.) 
sexto  decimo  (orig.  in  sexto  dedmo),  abl.  of  sex- 
tus deoimus,  sixteenth:  sextus,  sixth;  decimus, 
tenth.]  A  sheet  of  paper  when  regularly  fold- 
ed in  16  leaves  of  equal  size ;  also,  a  pamphlet 
or  book  made  up  of  folded  sheets  of  16  leaves : 
usually  indicated  thus,  16mo  or  16°  (commonly 
read  sixteenmo).  Also  used  adjeetively.  When 
the  size  of  paper  is  not  named,  the  16mo  leaf  untrimmed 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  size  4^  by  6§  inches.  Also  decimo- 
sexto. 

sextble  (seks'tol), ».  [<  L.  sextus,  sixth,  +  -ole.] 
Same  as  sextuplet,  2. 

sextolet(seks'to-let),m.  [<sextole  +  -et.]  Same 
as  sextuplet,  2. 

sexton  (seks'ton),  n.  [Also  dial,  saxton  (which 
appears  also  in  the  surname  Saxton  beside  Sex- 
ton); early  mod.  E.  also  sexten,  sextin;  <  ME. 
sextein,  sexteyne,  sexesten,  sexestein,  contr.  of  sac- 
ristan, secristan,  a  sexton,  sacristan:  see  sacris- 
tan. Cf.  sextry,  similarly  contracted.]  1.  An 
under-officer  of  a  church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act 
as  janitor,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  edifice, 
utensils,  furniture,  etc.  in  many  instances  the  sex- 
ton also  prepares  graves  and  attends  burials.  Usually,  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  sexton  is  a  life-officer,  but  in 
the  United  States  he  is  hired  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
janitor  of  any  public  building.    See  sacristan. 

The  sexesten  went  [weened]  welle  than 
That  be  had  be  a  wode  man. 

MS.  Cantdi.  H.  ii.  38,  f.  240.    (HaUiwell.) 

The  sexton  of  our  church  is  dead. 
And  we  do  lack  an  honest  painful  man 
Can  make  a  grave,  and  keep  our  clock  in  frame. 
Bekker  and  Webster  (?),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  iii.  1. 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton. 
And  the  sexton  toll'd  the  beU. 

Hood,  Faithless  Sally  Brown. 

2.  In  em<o»».,  a  sexton-beetle;  aburying-beetle; 
any  member  of  the  genus  Necrophorus.  See 
also  cut  under  Necrophorus. 


Sextons,  or  Sexton  beetles  f//ecrophonis),  burying  a  dead  bird. 
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sexton-beetle  (seks'tgn-be"tl),  «.  A  ooleop- 
terous  insect  of  the  genus  Necrophorus :  same 
as  burying-beetle. 

sextoness  (seks'ton-es),  n.    [<  sexton  +  -esB.] 
A  female  sexton. "  [Bare.] 
still  the  darkness  increased,  till  it  reach'd  such  a  pass 
That  the  sextoness  hasten'd  to  turn  on  the  gas. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  n.  43. 
As  the  sextoTiess  had  personally  seen  it  [the  coffin  of  Jef- 
f  erys]  before  1808,  the  discovery  of  1810  can  only  be  called 
the  rediscovery  in  a  manner  that  made  it  more  public. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  182. 

Sextonryt  (seks'ton-ri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sextenry  ;  a  contraction  of  sacristanry,  as  sexton 
of  sacristan;  <  sexton  +  -ry.]    Sextonship. 

The  same  maister  retayned  to  hymselfe  but  a  small 
lyueng,  and  that  was  the  sextenry  of  our  lady  churche  in 
Benes,  worthe  by  yere,  if  he  be  resydent,  a  C.  f  rankes. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Ohron.,  II.  cxcviL 

sextonship  (seks'ton-ship),  n.  [<  sexton  + 
-ship.]    The  office  of  a  sexton. 

sextryt  (seks'tri),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  sex- 
tery,  sextary,saxtry ;  <  i/LE.sextrye,  a  corruption 
oi  sacristy:  see  sacristy.]    A  sacristy;  vestry. 
A  Sextry,  sacrarium.  Lei^m,  Manip.  Vocab.,  p.  106. 

Sextry  laud,  land  given  to  a  church  or  religious  house 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  sexton  or  sacristan. 

sextubercular  (seks-tu-ber'ku^lar),  o.  [<  L. 
sex,  six,  -f-  tuherculum,  a  boil,  tubeicle :  see  tu- 
bercular.]  Having  six  tubercles:  as,  a  sextu- 
bercular molar.    Nature,  XLI.  467. 

sextumvirate  (seks-tum'vi-rat),  n.  [Errone- 
ously (after  duumvirate)  for  sexvirate.]  The 
union  of  six  men  in  the  same  office ;  the  office 
or  dignity  held  by  six  men  jointly;  also,  six 
persons  holding  an  office  jointly. 

A  sextumvirate  to  which  all  the  ages  of  the  world  can- 
not add  a  seventh.  Sivift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii  7. 

sextuor  (seks'tu-6r),  n.  [<  L.  sextus,  sixth,  -I- 
(quatt)uor,  four.]   In  music,  same  as  sextet  (a). 

sextuple  (seks'tu-pl),  a.  [<  OP.  (and  F.)  sex- 
tuple=&p.  sextuplo  =  Fs.  sextuplo=lt.  sestuplo, 
<  ML.  as  if  *sextuphis,  <  L.  sextus,  sixth,  +  -plus, 
as  in  dwplus,  double,  etc. ;  of.  duple,  quadruple, 
septuple,  etc.]     Sixfold ;  six  times  as  much. 

Which  well  agreeth  unto  the  proportion  of  man ;  whose 
length — that  is,  a  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  unto  the 
sole  of  the  foot — is  sextuple  unto  his  breadth. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 

Sextuple  rhythm  or  time,  in  7mt»ic,  a  rhythm  charac- 
terizedby  six  heats  or  pulses  to  the  measure.  It  has  two 
distinct  forms,  the  one  derived  from  duple  rhythm  by  sub- 
dividing each  part  into  three  secondary  parts,  making  a 
triply  compound  duple  rhythm ;  and  the  other  derived 
from  triple  rhythm  by  subdividing  each  part  into  two 
secondary  parts,  making  a  duply  compound  triple  rhythm. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  former,  especially  when 
indicated  by  the  rhythmic  signature  g  or  J. 
sextuple  (seks'tu-pl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sex- 
tupled,  pprc  sexiupling.  [<  sextuple,  a.]  To 
multiply  by  six. 

We  have  sextupled  our  students. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  248. 

sextuplet  (seks'tu-plet),  n.  [<  sextuple  +  -et.] 
1.  A  union  or  combination  of  six  things:  as, 
a,  sextuplet  ot  elliptic  springs. — 3.  In  music,  a 
group  of  six  notes  to  be  performed  in  the  time 
of  four;  a  double  triplet.  Also  sestole,  sextole, 
sextolet,  etc.  Compare  triplet,  decOnole,  etc. — 
3.  A  bicycle  for  six  riders. 

sextuplex  (seks'tu-pleks),  v.  t.  [<  *sextuplex, 
a.,  <  L.  sextus,  sixth,  -t-  -plex  as  in  quadruple!, 
etc.]  In  teleg.,  to  render  capable  of  conveying 
six  messages  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  line  is  already  duplexed,  the  phonophore  will 
qnadruplex  it.  If  it  is  already  quadruplexed,  the  phono- 
phore will  sextuplex  or  octuplex  it. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XIV.  6. 

sextus  (seks'tus),  n.  [ML.,  sixth:  see  sext, 
sixth.]  In  medieval  music  for  more  than  four 
voice-parts,  the  second  additional  voice  or  part. 

sexual  (sek'su-al),  a.  [=  P.  sexuel  =  Sp.  Pg. 
=  It.  sessuale,  <  L.  sexuaUs,  <  sexus 
(-),  sex:  seesea;!.]  i.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sex  or  the  sexes  in  general:  as,  sexual  ehar- 
acteristics. — 2.  Distinctive  of  sex,  whether 
male  or  female;  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  either  sex;  genital:  as,  sexual  organs;  the 
sexual  syBtem. —  3.  Of  the  two  sexes ;  done  by 
meansof  the  two  sexes;  reproductive:  a,B, sex- 
ual intercourse ;  sexual  reproduction. — 4.  Pe- 
ciiliar  to  or  affecting  the  sexes  or  organs  of  sex ; 
venereal:  as,  sexuM  disease  or  malformation. 
— 5.  Having  sex;  sexed;  separated  into  two 
sexes ;  monoecious :  the  opposite  of  asexual:  as, 
a  sexual  animal — Secondary  sexual  cbaracters, 
some  or  any  characteristics,  not  immediately  concerned 
in  reproduction,  which  one  sex  has  and  the  other  sex  has 
not ;  any  structural  peculiarity,  excepting  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  distinguishes  male  from  female.  Thus, 
Uie  hair  on  a  man's  face  and  breast,  the  antlers  of  the 
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deer,  the  train  of  the  peacock  or  any  other  diflerence  in 
the  plumage  of  a  bird  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
the  scent-glands  of  any  male,  the  claspeis  of  a  fish,  and 
many  other  features  are  regarded  as  secondary  sexual 
characters,  and  are  concerned  in  sesual  selection.— Sex- 
nal  afOnity.  (a)  The  unconscious  or  instinctive  attrac- 
tion of  one  sex  for  the  other,  as  exhibited  by  the  prefer- 
ence or  choice  of  any  one  individual,  rather  than  of  any 
other,  of  the  opposite  sex,  as  a  matter  of  sexual  selection. 
In  man  such  selection  is  often  called  «J«cfc!i;e  aJinUy(alUv 
Goethe).  (6)  Such  degree  of  affinity  between  the  sexes  of 
different  species  as  enables  these  species  to  interbreed 
or  hybridize.— Sexual  dimoiphism,  diflerence  of  form 
or  of  other  zoological  character  in  the  members  of  either 
sex,  but  not  of  both  sexes,  of  any  animal.  Thus,  a  species 
of  cirripeds  which  has  two  kinds  of  males,  or  a  species  of 
butterflies  whose  females  are  of  two  sorts,  exhibits  sexual 
dimorphism.  The  term  properly  attaches  to  the  adults 
of  perfectly  sexed  animals,  and  not  to  the  many  instances 
or  dimorphism  among  sexless  or  sexually  immature  or- 
ganisms. Thus,  the  honey-bee  is  not  a  case  of  sexual 
dimorphism,  as  there  is  only  one  sort  of  perfect  males 
(ttie  drones)  and  one  of  perfect  females  (the  queen), 
though  the  hive  consists  mostly  of  a  third  sort  of  bees 
(workers  or  undeveloped  females).  Sexual  dimorphism 
IS  common  among  invertebrates,  rare  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals.—  Sexual  method,  in  hat.,  same  aa  seaial  system 
(o). — Sexual  orgailB,  organs  immediately  concerned  in 
sexual  intercourse  or  reproduction ;  the  sexual  system. 
—Sexual  reproduction,  reproduction  in  which  both 
sexes  concur ;  gamogenesis. — Sexual  Selection.  See  se- 
lection.—Sezxtal  BTStem.  (a)  In  mat.  and  aruti.,  the 
reproductive  system ;  the  sexual  organs,  collectively  con- 
sidered, (b)  In  bot,  a  system  of  classification  founded 
on  the  distinction  of  sexes  in  plants,  as  male  and  female. 
Also  called  semuU  mMiod,  artificial  system,  Unnean  system. 
See  Linncan. 

sezualisation,  sexualise.    See 


sexuaUst  (sek'§u-al-ist),  n.  [<  sexual  +  -ist.'\ 
One  who  maintains  the  doemne  of  sexes  in 
plants ;  one  who  classifies  plants  by  the  sexual 
system. 

sexuality  (sek-gu-al'i-ti),  n.     [<  sexual  +  ■4ty.2 

1.  The  character  of  sex;  the  state  of  being 
sexual  or  sexed  or  having  sex;  the  distinction 
between  the  sexes;  sex  in  the  abstract. 

It  was  known  even  before  the  time  of  Linnseus  that  cer- 
tain plants  produced  two  kinds  of  flowers,  ordinary  open, 
and  minute  closed  ones ;  and  this  fact  formerly  gave  rise 
to  warm  controversies  about  the  seaeuaZity  of  plants. 

Danvin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  310. 

Sex  is  a  term  employed  with  two  signiflcances,  which 
are  often  confused,  but  which  it  is  indispensable  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately.  Originally  sex  was  applied  to  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole,  in  recognition  of  the  differentiation  of 
the  reproductive  function.  Secondarily,  sex,  together 
with  the  adjectives  male  and  female,  has  been  applied  to 
the  essentia  reproductive  elements,  ovum  and  spermato- 
zoon, which  it  is  the  function  of  the  sexual  organisms  (or 
organs)  to  produce.  According  to  a  strict  biological  defl- 
nition  sexualUy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male reproductive  elements  (genoblasts),  and  sex  of  the 
individuals  in  which  the  reproductive  elements  arise.  A 
man  has  sex,  a  spermatozoon  sexualUy. 

Buck*s  Sandbook  qf  Med.  Sciences,  VI.  436. 

2.  Recognition  of  sexual  relations.    [Eare.] 

You  may  .  .  .  say  again,  as  I  have  heard  you  say  ere  now, 
that  the  popular  Christian  paradise  and  hell  are  but  a 
Pagan  Olympus  and  Tartarus,  as  grossly  material  as  Ma- 
homet's, witiiout  the  honest  thoroughgoing  semud-Uy 
which,  you  thought,  made  bis  notion  logical  and  consis- 
tent. KingAey,  Yeast,  viii.    (fiaxaes.') 

sexualization  (sek^gu-al-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  sex- 
ualize  +  -aUon.']  The  attribution  of  sex  or  of 
sexuality  to  (a  person  or  thing).  Also  spelled 
sexualisaUon.    [Baxe.] 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  Pott's  confldent  assumption 
that  sexuoJ&afJon  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  personifl- 
cation.  Classical  Rev.,  m.  391. 

sexualize  (sek'gu-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
sexualized,  ppr.  sexkalieing.  [<  sexual  +  -ize.'] 
To  separate  by  sex,  or  mstinguish  as  sexed: 
confer  the  distinction  of  sex  upon,  as  a  word 
or  a  thought ;  give  sex  or  gender  to,  as  male  or 
female.  Also  spelled  sexualise. 
Semudixing,  as  it  were,  all  objects  of  thought. 

Whitney,  I^ng.  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  21S. 

sexually  (sek'gii-al-i),  adv.    By  means  of  sex; 

in  the  sexual  relation ;  after  the  manner  of  the 

sexes :  as,  to  propagate  sexually. 
sexns  (sek'sus),  n. ;  pi.  seams.     [L.]    Sex;  also, 

either  sex,  male  or  female, 
sexvalent  (seks'va-lent),  a.    Same  as  sexwa- 

lent. 
seyiff  *•    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  so^i. 
sey^t.    -A.  Middle  English  form  of  the  preterit  of 

seel. 

sey^,  »•    A  Scotch  form  of  sie^. 
sejr^f,  n.  and  v.    Same  as  say^,  say^. 
seyf  (sa),  n.    [Prob.  <  Icel.  segi,  sigi,  a  slice,  bit, 

akin  to  sog,  a  saw,  saga,  cut  with  a  saw,  etc. : 

see  soioi.    The  word  spelled  seye  appears  to  be 

the  same,  misspelled  to  simulate  F.  sder,  cut.] 

Same  as  scye.     [Scotch.] 
seybertite  (si'b6rt-it),  n.    [Named  after  H.  Sey- 

hert, an Americanmineralogist(1802-83).]    In 

fttineral.,  same  as  cUntonite. 
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Seychelles  COCOanut,  Same  as  double  cocoa- 
nut  (which  see,  under  cocoanut). 

seyd,  n.    Same  as  sayid. 

seyet,  seynt.  Middle  English  past  participles 
of  «eei. 

seyghet.  A  Middle  English  form  of  the  preterit 
of  «eei. 

Seymeria  (se-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Pursh,  1814), 
named  after  Henry  Seymer,  an  English  amateur 
naturalist.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Scrophularinese,  tribe  Gerardiese, 
and  subtribe  Eugerardieas.  it  is  characterized  by 
bractless  flowers  with  a  bell-shaped  calyx  having  narrow 
and  slender  lobes,  a  short  corolla-tube  with  broad  open 
throat  and  five  spreading  lobes,  four  short  woolly  stamens, 
smooth  and  equal  anther-cells,  and  a  globose  capsule  with 
a  compressed  pointed  or  beaked  apex.  There  are  10  spe- 
cies, of  which  one  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  the  rest  all 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  They  are  erect  branch- 
ing herbs,  often  turning  black  in  drying,  usually  clammy- 
hairy,  and  bearing  chiefly  opposite  and  incised  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  an  interrupted  spike  or  raceme.  For 
5.  maerophytta,  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  see  mdlen  fox- 
glove,  under  foxglove. 

seyudt.  A  Middle  English  past  participle  of 
senge,  singe. 

sesmtt,  n.  A  Middle  English  spelling  of  sainfl. 

seyntuariet,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  sanc- 
tuary. 

sey-poUack,  «.    The  eoalfish.     [Local,  Eng.] 

sf.    An  abbreviation  of  sforeando  or  sforzato. 

sfogato  (sfo-ga'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  sfogwre,  evap- 
orate, exhale,  vent.]  Exhaled;  in  rrmsic,  not- 
ing a  passage  to  be  rendered  in  a  light,  airy 

manner,  as  if  simply  exhaled Soprajio  sfogato, 

a  thin,  high  soprano. 

'sfoott  (sfut),  intetj.  [Also  written  'udsfoot, 
'odsfoot;  abbr.  <  God's  foot;  of.  'sblood.']  A 
minced  imprecation. 

'^oot.  111  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils. 

SliaJc.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3.  6. 
*Sfoot,  what  thing  is  this? 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii,  1. 

sforzando  (sfor-tsan'do),  a.  [It.,  ppr.  of  sfor- 
za/re,  force,  <  L.  ex,  out,'+  ML./oj-*Ja,  force :  see 
force^.'\  In  music,  forced  or  pressed ;  with  sud- 
den, decided  energy  or  emphasis:  especially 
applied  to  a  single  tone  or  chord  which  is  to  be 
made  particularly  prominent.  Abbreviated  sf. 
and  sfz.,  or  marked  > ,  a Sforzando  pedaL   See 


sforzato  (sfor-tsa'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  sforzare, 
force :  see  sforzanao^i    Same  as  sforzando. 

sfregazzi  (sfre-gat'si),  n.  [It.,  <  sfregare,  rub, 
<  L.  ex,  out,  +  fricare,  rub:  see  fricUon.']  In 
painting,  a  mode  of  glazing  adopted  by  Titian 
and  other  old  masters  for  soft  shadows  of 
fiesh,  etc.  it  consisted  in  dipping  the  finger  in  the 
color  and  drawing  it  once,  with  an  even  movement,  along 
the  surface  to  be  painted.    Fairkdlt. 

sfumato  (sf§-ma'to),  a.  [It.,  smoked,  <  L.  ex, 
out,  +  fumatus,  ■pp.  off umare,  smoke:  see  fume, 
V.']  Inpainting,  smoked:  noting  a  style  of  paint- 
ing wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended  that  out- 
lines are  scarcely  perceptible,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  being  indistmet  or  misty. 

sfz.    An  abbreviation  of  sforzando  or  sforzato. 

sgrafflato  (sgraf-fiS'to),  »s. ;  pi.  sgraffiati  (-ti). 
Same  as  sgraffito. 

SgrafS.to  (sgrM-fe'to), «.;  pi.  sgraffiti  (-ti).  [It.: 
see  graffito."]  1.  Same  as  graffito  decoration 
(which  see,  under  graffito). 

Its  [the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry's]  exterior 
is  beautifully  adorned  by  sgraffiti  frescoes  and  majolica 
medallions  of  celebrated  artists  and  masters. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVni.  571. 

2.  (a)  Same  as  graffito  ware  (which  see,  under 
graffito),  (b)  A  kind  of  pottery  made  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  clays  of  difierent  colors  are  laid 
one  upon  another  and  the  pattern  is  produced 
by  cutting  away  the  outer  layers,  as  in  cameos 
and  cameo-glass.  [The  term  is  improperly  applied  in 
this  case,  and  is  in  a  sense  a  trade-mark.]- Sgraffito 

galnting.  See  graffito  painting,  under  graffito. 
.  [ME.  sh,  ssh,  sch,  occasionally  m,  ss,  x,  ear- 
lier sc,  partly  an  assibilated  form  of  AS.  sc  (as 
in  most  of  the  following  words  in  sh-,  as  well, 
of  course,  medially  and  terminally,  in  many 
others),  partly  when  medial  representing  OP. 
-SS-,  as  in  the  verbal  termination  -ish^ ;  the  AS. 
sc  =  OS.  sk,  sc  =  OFries.  sk  =  D.  sch  =  MXGr. 
LG.  sch  =  OHG.  sc,  sk,  MHG.  G.  sch  =  Icel.  sk 
=  Sw.  Dan.  sk  =  G-oth.  sk.  The  palatalization, 
so  called,  of  the  orig.  c  or  k,  which,  when  the  c 
or  k  was  not  preceded  by  s,  became  OF.  and 
ME.  ch,  mod.  E.  ch  (pron.  tsh),  mod.  F.  eh  (pron. 
sh),  led  to  the  change  of  s,  as  combined  with  the 
palatalized  c  or  k,  mto  another  sibilant,  which 
in  the  earlier  Teut.,  as  well  as  in  L.  and  Gr., 
was  unknown,  or  was  not  alphabetically  repre- 
sented, and  which,  at  first  represented  by  sc. 
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later  commonly  by  sch  and  occasionally  by  ch, 
ss,  or  X,  came  to  be  written  reg.  sh.  The  cum- 
brous form  sch,  representing  the  same  sound,  is 
still  retained  in  German.  (SeeiS.)  Manywords 
exist  in  E.  in  both  the  or^.  form  sc-  or  sk-  (as 
scab,  scot^,  scrub^,  etc.)  and  the  assibilated  form 
in  sh-  (as  shab,  shot^,  shrub\  etc.).]  A  digraph 
representing  a  simple  sibilant  sound  akin  to  s. 
See  S,  and  the  above  etymology. 

sh.    Aji  abbreviation  of  shilling. 

sha  (sha),  n.  [Chin.]  A  very  Ugbt,  thin  silken 
material  made  in  China;  silk  gauze. 

shab  (shab),  n.  [<  ME.  shab,  *schab;  an  assibi- 
lated form  of  sca6, «.    a.  shabby.]    If.  A  scab. 

He  shrapeth  on  his  shabbes. 

PdliUcal  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  239. 

S.  A  disease  incident  to  sheep;  a  kind  of  itch 
which  makes  the  wool  fall  off ;  scab :  same  as 
ray^  or  rubbers. 

shab  (shab),  V.  [An  assibilated  form  of  scab,  v. ; 
cf.  shab,  n.]    I.  trans.  To  rub  or  scratch,  as  a 

dog  or  cat  scratching  itself To  shab  off,  to  get 

rid  of. 

How  eagerly  now  does  my  moral  friend  run  to  the  devil, 
having  hopes  of  profit  in  the  wind  1  I  have  shabbed  him 
«# purely.    Fargubar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  iv.  3.    (Davies.} 

II.  intrans.  To  play  mean  tricks ;  retreat  or 
skulk  away  meamy  or  clandestinely.  [Old 
cant.] 

shabbedt  (shab'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  shabbid,  shab- 
byd,  sehabbed;  <  shab  -{-  -ed^.]  1.  Scabby; 
mangy. 

All  that  ben  sore  and  shabbid  eke  with  synne 
Bather  with  pite  thanne  with  reddonr  wyune. 

Lydgate.    (HaiinwB.) 
Thyne  sheep  are  ner  al  shabbyd. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  264. 

2.  Mean;  shabby. 

They  mostly  had  short  hair,  and  went  in  a  shaXbed  con- 
dition, and  looked  rather  like  prentices. 

A.  Wood,  Athens  Oxon.,  n.  743.    (.Todd.) 

shabbily  (shab'i-li),  adv.  In  a  shabby  manner, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  shabby. 

shabbiness  (shab'l-nes),  n.  Shabby  character 
or  condition.  Especially— (a)  A  threadbare  or  worn- 
out  appearance.    (6)  Meanness  or  paltriness  of  conduct. 

shabblet.  n.    See  shable. 

shabby  (shab'i),  a.  [An  assibilated  form  of 
scabby.]  1.  Scabby;  mangy.  HalUwell. — 2. 
Mean;  base;  scurvy. 

They  were  very  shabby  fellows,  pitifully  mounted,  and 

worse  armed.  Clarendon,  Diary,  Dec.  7, 1688. 

He's  a  shabby  body,  the  laird  o'  Monkbams ;  .  .  .  hell 

make  as  mucUe  about  buying  a  fore  quarter  o'  lamb  in 

August  as  about  a  back  sey  o'  beef.    Scott,  Antiquary,  xv. 

3.  Of  mean  appearance;  noting  clothes  and 
other  things  which  are  much  worn,  or  evidence 
poverty  or  decay,  or  persons  wearing  such 
clothes;  seedy. 

The  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny. 

Swift,  Hamilton's  Baron,  an,  1729.    (Richardson.) 
The  necessity  of  wearing  shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts. 


Her  mother  felt  more  and  more  ashamed  of  the  shabby 
fly  in  which  our  young  lady  was  conveyed  to  and  from 
her  parties — of  her  shiibby  fly,  and  of  that  shabby  cavalier 
who  was  in  waiting  sometimes  to  put  Miss  Charlotte  into 
her  carriage.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxii. 

They  leave  the  office,  the  cotton-broker  keeping  up  a 
fragmentary  conversation  with  the  shabby  gentleman. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  163. 

shabby-genteel  (shab^i-jen-tel'),  a-  Retaining 
in  present  shabbiness  traces  of  former  gentility ; 
aping  gentility,  but  really  shabby. 

As  . . .  Mrs.  Oann  had  . . .  only  602.  left,  she  was  obliged 
still  to  continue  the  lodging-house  at  Margate,  in  which 
have  occurred  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  shabby 
genteel  story.  Thackeray,  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  ix. 

shablet  (shab'i),  n.  [Also  shabble;  a  var.  of 
sable^,  itself  an  obs.  var.  of  sabre,  saber :  see 
saber.]  A  saber.  [It  is  defined  in  1680  as  shorter 
than  the  sword,  but  twice  as  broad,  and  edged 
on  one  side  only.] 

[He  was]  mounted  upon  one  of  the  best  horses  in  the 
kingdom,  with  a  good  clashing  shable  by  his  side. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  L  42. 
He  tugged  for  a  second  or  two  at  the  hilt  of  his  shdbMe, 
.  .  .  finding  it  loth  to  quit  the  sheath. 

Scott,  Bob  Eoy,  xxviiL 

shabrack  (shab'rak),  n.  [Also  schabraek, 
schabraque  (<  F.);  =  D.  Sw.  schabrak  =  Dan. 
skabe/rak  =  P.  chabraque,  schabraque,  <  G.  schab- 
raeke,  <  Pol.  c^apra/c=Euss.  chapraku=  Sloven 
chaprag  =  Lith.  shabrakas  =  Lett,  shabraka  = 
Hung,  csdbrdg,  <  Turk,  chaprak.]  A  saddle- 
cloth or  housing  used  in  modem  European 
armies. 

shacki  (shak),  V.  i.  [A  dial.  Var.  of  shake.]  1. 
To  be  shed  or  fall,  as  com  at  harvest.— 2.  To 
feed  on  stubble,  or  upon  the  waste  com  of  the 
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field.— 3.  To  hibernate,  as  an  animal,  especial- 
ly the  bear:  also  said  of  men  who  "lay  up"  or 
"hole  up"  for  the  winter,  or  go  into  winter 
quarters.  [Western  U.  S.] 
Bnacfci (shak), m.  [< «/tocfcl, ».]  l.Grainfallen 
from  the  ear  and  eaten  by  hogs,  etc.,  after  har- 
vest; also,  fallen  mast  or  aeoms.  [Prov.  Kng.] 
—2.  Liberty  of  winter  pasturage.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—3.  In  the  fisheries,  bait  picked  up  at  sea  by 
any  means,  as  the  flesh  of  porpoises  or  of  sea- 
birds,  refuse  fish,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
the  regular  stock  of  bait  carried  by  the  vessel 
or  otherwise  depended  upon.  Also  shack-lait. 
[New  Eng.]— 4.  [<  sfeacfci,  v.,  3.]  A  very 
roughly  built  house  or  cabin,  especially  such 
a  one  as  is  put  up  for  temporary  occupation 
while  securing  a  claim  under  the  United  States 
preemption  laws.     [Western  U.  S.] 

IMonly .  .  .  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  boat  on  the  Little 
MiBSouri  was  a  small  flat-bottomed  scow  in  the  possession 
of  three  hard  characters  who  lived  In  a  ahcuik  or  hut  some 
twenty  miles  above  us.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  42. 

Common  of  shack,  the  right  of  persons  occupying  lands 
lying  together  in  the  same  common  field  to  turn  out  their 
cattle  after  harvest  to  feed  promiscuously  in  that  field. 


stroller  or  beggar. 

II.  trans.  To  go  after,  as  a  ball  batted  to  a 
distance.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Shack2  (shak),  n.  [Of.  shaoK^,  «.]  A  strolling 
vagabond:  a  shiftless  or  worthless  f eUow ;  a 
tramp.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  New  Eng.] 

Great  ladies  are  more  apt  to  take  sides  with  talking  flat- 
tering Gossips  than  such  a  shcuik  as  Fitzharris. 

Roger  North,  Ezamen,  p.  293.    (Davies.) 
I  don't  believe  Bill  would  have  turned  out  such  a  miser- 
able Blmck  if  he'd  a  decent  woman  for  a  wife. 

New  England  Tales. 

shackaback  (shak'a-bak),  n.     Same  as  shacJc- 

bag.     [Prov.  Eng.]" 
shackatoryt  (shak'a-to-ri),  n.  [Origin  obscure : 

said  to  be  "for  gfialee  a  Tory"  (Imp.  Diet.), 

where  Tory  is  presumably  to  be  taken  in  its 

orig.  sense.]    An  Msh  hound. 

No  ghackatory  comes  neere  him ;  if  hee  once  get  the  start, 
hee's  gone,  and  you  gone  too. 

The  Wandering  Jew.    (Halttwell.) 

That  Irish  shackatory  beat  the  bush  for  him. 

Dekker  and  MMdleton,  Honest  Whore,  ii. 

ahackbag  (shak'bag),  n.    [Also  shaekaback;  cf . 

shake-rag  and  shake-hag.']    An  idle  vagabond. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
snack-bait  (shak'bat),  n.    Same  as  shack'';  3. 
shack-bolt  (shak'bdlt),n.  Same  a,ashackle-bolt,3. 
shacked   (shakt),  a.     A  dialectal  variant  of 


shack-fisherman  (shak'flsh''''6r-man),  n.  A  ves- 
sel which  uses  shack  for  bait. 

shack-fishing  (shak'fish'ing),  n.  Fishing  with 
shack  for  bait. 

shackle^  (shak'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E  also  shack- 
il;  <  MB.  schakleyl,  schakyUe,  schakle,  scheakel, 
<  AS.  sceaeul,  scacul,  sceaoel,  seecel,  shackle, 
fetter,  prob.  also  in  the  general  sense,  '  a  link  or 
ring  of  a  chain '  (= MD.  schaeckel,  later  schakel,  a 
link  of  a  chain,  ring  of  a  net,  =  loel.  skokull,  the 
pole  of  a  carriage,  =  Sw.  skakel,  the  loose  shaft 
of  a  carriage  (cf.  Sw.  dial,  skak,  a  chain),  = 
Dan.  skagle,  a  trace  for  a  carriage) ;  lit.  '  a 
shaking  thing,'  with  adj.  sufBx  -ol,  -ul,  <  sceacan, 
scacan,  shake:  see  shake.  Cf.  ramshackle^.] 
1.  A  bent  or  curved  bar,  as  of  iron,  forming  a 
link  or  staple  jised  independently  and  not  form- 
ing part  of  a  continuous  chain,  (a)  The  bar  of  a 
padlock  which  passes  through  the  staple.  (6)  An  iron 
link  closed  by  a  movable  bolt.  Shackles  are  mostly  used 
to  connect  lengths  of  chain  cable  together.  See  cuts 
under  'mooring-swwet  and  anchor-shackle,  (c)  A  long  link 
securing  two  ankle-rings  or  wrist-rings  together,  or  an 
ankle-ring  to  a  wrist-ring,  so  as  to  secure  a  prisoner; 
hence,  in  the  plural,  fetters;  manacles.- 

Whaij  will  thy  shackles  neither  loose  nor  break? 

Are  they  too  strong,  or  is  thine  arm  too  weak? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  9. 
(d)  A  form  of  insulator  used  for  supporting  telegraph- 
wu'cs  where  the  strain  is  considerable.  It  is  usually  of 
porcelain,  with  a  hole  through  the  center  through  which 
a  bolt  passes.  This  bolt  secures  the  insulating  spool  to 
two  iron  straps  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  pole  or  oOier 
support. 

Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  anything  which  hin- 
ders, restrains,  or  confines. 

The  fetters  and  shackles  which  it  [sin]  brings  to  enslave 

men  with  must  be  looked  on  and  admired  asoniaments. 

SlUlingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

There  Death  breaks  the  Shackles  which  Force  had  put  on. 

Prior,  Thief  and  Cordelier. 

3.  In  her.,  some  part  of  a  chain  or  fetter  used 
as  a  bearing,  usually  a  single  long,  narrow 
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link.— 4.  The  wrist.  [Prov.  Eng.]=syn.  1(c) 
Shackle,  Gyves,  Manacle,  Fetter.  Shackle  and  gyves  are 
general  words,  being  applicable  to  chains  for  either  the 
arms  or  the  legs,  or  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
but  gyves  is  now  only  elevated  or  poetic.  By  derivation, 
manacles  are  for  the  hands,  and /cetera  for  the  feet. 
shacklei  (shak'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shackled, 
ppr.  shackling.  [<  ME.  sehakklen,  schaklen; 
<  shackle^,  «.]  1.  To  chain;  confine  with 
shackles;  manacle  or  fetter;  hence,  figura- 
tively, to  confine  or  bind  so  as  to  prevent  or 
imped^free action;  clog;  embarrass;  hamper; 
impede;  trammel. 

You  must  not  shackle  him  with  rules  about  indifEerent 
matters.  Locke,  Education. 

And  what  avails  a  useless  brand 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand? 

Seott,  Eokeby.iv.  17. 
3.  To  join  or  make  fast  with  a  shackle. 
shackle^  (shak'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  shack\  or  as  if 
a  difE.  application  of  shackle^  as  'that  which 
shakes'  in  the  wind,  etc.,  <  shake,  v. :  see  shake, 
and  cf.  shaclcleK']  Stubble.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
shackle^  (shak'l),  ».    A  raffle.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

[He]  stated  that  he  went  to  defendant's  house  on  Dec. 
24,  and  was  asked  by  a  young  man  to  join  in  a  shackle  for 
live  tame  rabbits.  He  consented,  and  a  box  was  brought 
containing  three  threepenny  pieces,  and  those  who  threw 
the  highest  gained  the  rabbits. 

Western  Gazette,  Jan.  30, 1885,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th 

[ser.,  XI.  245. 

shackle-bar  (shak'1-bar),  n.  The  coupling-bar 
or  link  of  a  railroad-oar.     [IT.  S.] 

shackle-bolt  (shak'l-bolt),  «.  l.  A  bolt  hav- 
ing a  shackle  or  clevis  on  the  end. — 3.  A  bolt 
which  is  passed  through  the  eyes  of  a  elevis  or 
shackle.  E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  A  shackle.  Also 
shack-bolt. — 4.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing 
a  fetlock  for  hobbling  a  horse.  Compare  span- 
eeled.    Also  eaMed  prisoner's-bolt. 

"What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield  ?"  replied  Ivan- 
hoe.  "Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  ancf  a  padlock 
painted  blue  on  the  black  shield."  "A  fetterlock  and 
shackle-bolt  azure,"  said  Ivanhoe  ;  "I  know  not  who  may 
bear  the  device,  but  well  1  ween  it  might  now  be  mine 
own."  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxix. 

shackle-bone  (shak'l-bon), n.  [Also Se.shackle- 
bane;<.  shackle^ +  bone^.]   The  wrist.   [Scotch.] 

shackle-crow  (shak'l-kro),  n.  A  bolt-extrac- 
tor having  a  shackle  in  place  of  a  claw,  used 
on  shipboard. 

shackle-fiap  (shak'1-flap),  n.  A  cover  for  a 
manhole  which  is  attached  to  the  plate  by  a 
shackle.    E.  H.  Knight. 

shackle-hanunedt  (shak'1-hamd),  a.  Bow- 
legged.    Balliwell. 

A  brave  dapper  Dicke,  ...  his  head  was  holden  uppe 
so  pert,  and  his  legges  shackle-ham' d,  as  if  bis  knees  had 
beene  laced  to  his  thighes  with  points. 

Greene,  Quip  for  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  ISIisc.,  V.  403). 

shackle-jack  (shak'1-jak),  n.  An  implement 
used  to  attach  the  thills  of  a  vehicle  to  the 
shackle  on  the  axle  when  a  box  of  india-rubber 
is  used  to  prevent  rattling. 

shackle-joint  (shak'I-joint),  n.  A  joint  involv- 
ing the  principle  of  tide  shackle.  Specifically,  in 
aTiot,  a  kind  of  articulation, 
found  in  the  exoskeleton  of 
some  fishes,  formed  by  the 
passing  of  a  bony  ring  of  one 
part  through  a  perforation  of 
another  part,  the  two  being  thus 
movably  linked  together. 

The  spines  of  some  Teleostei 
present  us  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  articulation — a  shackle-joint, 
the  base  of  a  spine  forming  a 
ring  which  passes  through  an- 
other ring  developed  from  an  ossicle  supporting  it. 

Mvart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  277. 

shackle-pin  (shak'1-pin),  n.    The  small  pin  of 

wood  or  iron  that  confines  a  shackle-bolt  in 

place. 
shackle-punch  (shak'l-punch),  n.    A  punch  for 

driving  out  shackle-bolts. 
shackle-veint  (shak'1-van),  n.    A  vein  of  the 

horse,  apparently  the  median   antebrachial, 

from  which  blood  used  to  be  let. 
The  cure  is  thus :  let  him  blood  of  his  two  breast  values, 

of  his  two  shackle  vames,  and  of  his  two  values  above  the 

cronets  of  his  hinder  hooves.  „  „.    „, 

Topsdl,  Beasts  (1607),  p.  400.    (Halhwell.) 

shackling  (shak'ling),  a.  [<  shackle^,  taken  ad- 
jeotively  (cf .  ramshackle^),  +  4ng^.  Cf .  shackly.'] 
Shackly;  rickety.    [U.  S.] 

The  gate  itself  was  such  a  shaMing  concern  a  child 
couldn't  have  leaned  on  it  without  breaking  it  dowu. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  387. 

shack-lock  (shak'lok),  n.  [Short  for  shackle- 
loch,  <  shackle^  +  lock\  ».]  A  shackle-bolt;  a 
sort  of  shackle. 


Shackle-joint  of  a  larffe 
spine  with  a  bony  plate  of 
the  skin  of  a  siluroid  iish. 
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The  swarthy  smith  spits  in  his  bnckehome  fist, 
And  bids  his  men  bring  out  the  five-fold  twist, 
His  shackles,  shaeklodces,  hampers,  gyves,  and  chaines, 
His  linked  bolts.   W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  L  & 

shackly  (shak'li),  a.  [<  shock!  +  -?^l;  of. 
shackle^,  shackling.]  Shaky;  rickety;  totter- 
ing; ramshackle;  especially,  in  feeble  health. 
[U.S.] 

A  very  small  man,  slender  and  brittle-looking,  or  what 
old  colored  nurses  call  shackly. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  65. 
They  had  come  to  a  short  lane,  from  the  opening  of 
which  was  visible  an  unpainted  and  shackly  dwelling. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  672. 

shackragt  (shak'rag),  «.    Same  as  shake-rag. 

shad^  (shad),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Early  mod.  E. 
shadde,  chad;  <  ME.  *schad,  <  AS.  sceadda,  a 
kind  of  fish  (explained  by  Somner,  Lye,  etc., 
as  a  skate,  but  from  the  form  prob.  the  shad), 
=  G.  dial,  schade,  a  shad.  Cf .  W.  ysgadenyn  (pi. 
ysgadan)  =  Ir.  Gael,  sgadan,  a  herring.]  1.  A 
clupeoid  fish  of  the  genus  Alosa,  in  which  there 
are  no  palatal  teeth  and  the  cheeks  are  deeper 
than  they  are  long.  The  common  shad  of  America,  A . 
sapidissvma,  is  one  of  the  most  important  food -fishes  along 
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the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  TTnited  States,  and  has  lately  been 
introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  anadromou&  ascend- 
ing rivers  to  spawn.  It  is  usually  from  18  to  28  inches  long, 
of  stout  compressed  form,  the  body  being  comparatively 
deep.  The  color  is  silvery,  becoming  bluish  on  the  back, 
with  a  dark  spot  behind  the  opercle,  and  sometimes  several 
others  along  the  line  dividing  the  color  of  the  back  from 
the  white  of  the  sides.  The  mouth  is  large,  the  fins  are 
comparatively  small,  and  the  dorsal  is  much  nearer  to  the 
snout  than  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  The  shad  is 
taken  with  the  seine,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  ex- 
cellent fiavor.  The  British  shad  are  of  two  species :  the 
allice-shad,  A.  vulga/ris,  and  the  twaite,  A.  Jinta.  The  C!hi- 
nese  shad  is  A.  reevesi. 
And  there  the  eel  and  shad  sometimes  are  caught. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  (Earner,  1. 171). 

3.  In  the  Ohio  valley,  a  clupeoid,  Pomolobus 
chrysochloris,  with  persistent  and  well-devel- 
oped teeth  in  the  premaxillaries  and  front  of 
the  lower  jaw. — 3.  With  a  qualifying  word, 
one  of  several  other  fishes.  See  gigzard-shad, 
and  phrases  below.— Green-tailed  sbad,  hard- 
head or  hard-headed  shad,  the  menhaden.  [Local, 
U.  S.] — IiOng-boned  shad,  any  food-fish  of  the  family 
Gerridx  or  genus  Gerres,  as  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Bermudas. — Ohio  Shad, 
Pomolobus  chrysochloris.  See  def.  2.— Rebel  ahad,  a 
small  shad  about  as  large  as  a  herring  or  alewlfe.  [Hud- 
son river.] — White-eyed  shad.  Same  as  mud-shad. — 
White  shad,  the  true  shad  of  America.  See  def.  1. — 
Yellow-tailed  shad,  the  menhaden.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

shad^t.  A  Middle  English  past  participle  of 
shed^. 

shad-bellied  (shad'beFid),  o.  1.  Having  little 
abdominal  protuberance :  as,  a  «/jad-6eKJed  per- 
son. 
He  was  kind  o' mournful  and  thin  and  shad-bellied. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  a 

3.  Slopingaway  gradually  in  front;  cutaway: 
as,  a  shad-bellied  coat. 

In  this  Livingston  Company  many  wore  three-cornered 
hats,  shad-bellied  coats,  shoe  and  knee  buckles. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  18. 

shad-bird  (shad'bferd),  n.  1.  The  common 
American  snipe,  Gallinago  wilsoni  or  G.  deU- 
cata.  See  cut  under  Gallinago.  [Delaware.] 
—  3.  The  common  European  sandpiper,  Trin- 
goides  hypoleucus.  [Shropshire,  Eng.]  Both 
birds  are  so  called  with  reference  to  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  shad-fishing  season. 

shad-blossom  (shad'blos"um),  n.  The  flower 
or  bloom  of  the  shad-bush ;  also,  the  plant  it- 
self. 

shad-bush  (shad'bush),  n.  The  June-berry 
or  service-berry,  Amelanehier  Canadensis:  so 
named  in  New  England  because  it  blossoms 
just  when  shad  appear  in  the  rivers.  (Gray.) 
The  name  is  sometimes  given  (erroneously)  to  the  fiow- 
ering  dogwood,  CorjiMsytomo.  Also  shad-Jlower.  See  cut 
under  service-berry. 

shadde^f.  A  Middle  English  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  shed?-. 

shadde^t,  «.     A  Middle  English  form  of  shed'''. 

shaddock  (shad'ok),  n.  [Prob.  first  in  the  oomp. 
shaddock-tree;  named  after  a  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  brought  it  to  the  West  Indies,  early  in  the 
18th  century.]  A  tree,  Citrus  decumana,  of  the 
orange  genus ;  also,  its  fruit.  The  tree  grows  so  or 
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40  feet  high,  and  is  the  most  handsome  of  the  genua.  It 
IB  a  native  of  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  islands,  now 
cultirated  in  many  warm  countries.  The 
fruit  is  globose  or  pyriform  and  orange- 
like, but  very  large,  weighing  sometimes 
15  pounds,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  color ;  the 
pulp  is  yellow,  green,  pink,  or  crimson, 
and  is  wholesome ;  the  rind  and  partitions 
are  very  bitter.  There  are  numerous  va- 
rieties, some  very  juicy  and  refreshing. 
The  shaddock  proper  is,  however,  gener- 
ally inferior  to  its  smaller  variety,  the 
grape-fruit  or  pomelo,  which  is  further 
distinguished  by  bearing  its  fruit  in  clus- 
ters. Both  are  to  some  extent  grown  in 
Florida,  the  latter  becoming  a  considera- 
ble article  of  export  to  the  North.  Also 
mmwelmota.  See  grape-fruit  ttadpomdo. 
shaddowt,  n.  An  o1)solete  spelling 
of  shadow. 

shadel  (shad),  n.  [<  ME.  schade  (Kentish  ssed), 
partly  <  AS.  sceadu  (gen.  sceadwe,  sceade),  f., 
partly  <  scead  (gen.  seeades,  scedes),neut.,  shade, 
the  form  sceadu  (gen.  sceadwe,  eta.)  producing 
reg.  E.  shadow :  see  sfta^jo,  towhieh  shade  is  re- 
lated as  mead^  is  to  meadow.  Cf.  shed^,  m.]  1. 
The  comparatiye  obscurity,  dimness,  or  gloom 
caused  by  the  interception  or  interruption  of 
the  rays  of  light. 

The  bnschys  that  were  blowed  grene. 
And  leued  f ul  louely  that  lent  grete  seJtade. 

Willicm,  (tf  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  22. 
Sit  you  down  in  the  shade,  and  stay  but  a  little  while. 

/.  Walttm,  Complete  Angler,  p.  65. 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd,  and  knew  not  where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  sliade  was  near. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  382. 

2.  A  place  or  spot  sheltered  from  the  sun's 
rays ;  a  shaded  or  shady  spot ;  hence,  a  secluded 
or  obscure  retreat. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade^  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 1. 
These  ehadet 
Are  still  the  abodes  of  gladness. 
Bryantf  Inscription  for  Entrance  to  a  Wood. 

3.  pi.  Darkling  shadows;  darkness  which  ad- 
vances as  light  wanes;  darkness:  aajthe shades 
of  evening. 

Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  L  3. 177. 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away ; 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 

4.  In  painUng,  the  dark  part  or  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture ;  also,  deficiency  or  absence  of  illumination. 

'TIS  ev'ry  painter's  art  to  hide  from  sight. 

And  cast  in  shades,  what  seen  would  not  delight. 

Dryden. 

5.  Degree  or  gradation  of  defective  luminosity 
in  a  color:  often  used  vaguely  from  the  fact 
that  paleness,  or  high  luminosity  combined  with 
defective  chroma,  is  confounded  with  high  lu- 
minosity by  itself:  as,  a  dark  or  deep  shades- 
three  different  shades  of  brown.  See  color, 
hue^,  and  Unt. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue^  with  their  several  degrees  or 
shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  scarlet,  .  .  .  and  the  rest^ 
come  in  only  by  the  eyes. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IL  iii.  §  1, 

Her  present  winter  garb  was  of  merino,  the  same  soft 

shade  of  brovm  as  her  hair.    ChafloUe  Bronte,  Shirley,  vi. 

It  is  when  two  shades  of  the  same  color  are  brought  side 

by  side  that  comparison  makes  them  odious  to  each  other. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  v. 

6.  A  small  or  scarcely  perceptible  degree  or 
amount;  a  trace;  a  trine. 

In  the  golden  hour  of  friendship,  we  are  surprised  with 
shades  of  suspicion  and  unbelief.      Emerson,  Friendship. 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remil^ 
What  slender  s?uide  of  doubt  may  flit, 
And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xlviiL 

7.  A  person's  shadow.     [Poetical.] 

Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 

Shah.,  Sonnets,  lilt 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue. 

P&pe,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  466. 

8.  The  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body: 
so  called  because  supposed  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  sight,  but  not  to  the  touch;  a  departed 
spirit;  a  ghost:  as,  the  shades  of  departed  he- 
roes. 

I  shall  be  made. 
Ere  long,  a  fleeting  shade; 
Fray  come. 
And  doe  some  honour  to  my  tomb. 
Berrick,  To  the  Yew  and  Cypresse  to  Grace  his  Funerall. 
tJnknowing  to  command^roud  to  obey, 
A  lifeless  King,  a  Royal  ^hade  I  lay. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iL 

Peter  Bell  excited  his  [Byron's]  spleen  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  evoked  the  shades  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  de- 
manded <xf  them  -whether  it  were  possible  that  such  trash 
could  evade  contempt?  Maeaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 
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The  ghost  or  phantasm  seen  by  the  dreamer  or  the 
visionanr  is  like  a  shadow,  and  thus  the  familiar  term  of 
the  shade  comes  in  to  express  the  souL 

B.  S.  TyU/r,  Prhn.  Culture,  I.  388. 

9.  pi.  The  departed  spirits,  or  their  unseen 
abode ;  the  invisible  world  of  the  ancients ;  Ha- 
des :  with  the  definite  article. 

See!  on  one  Greek  three  Trojan  ghosts  attend, 
This,  my  thJrd  victim,  to  the  shades  I  send. 

PojK,  Iliad,  xiii.  561. 

10.  A  screen ;  especially,  a  screen  or  protection 
against  excessive  heat  or  light ;  something  used 
to  modify  or  soften  the  intensity'  of  heat  or 
light:  as,  a  sfcade  for  the  eyes;  a  window-sfeodle; 
a  eaashcMe. 

To  keepe  vs  from  the  winde  we  made  a  shade  of  another 
Mat.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  204. 

He  put  on  his  grey  cap  with  the  huge  green  shade,  and 
sauntered  to  the  door. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  Dorothea. 
Specifically— (a)  A  colored  glass  used  in  a  sextant  or 
other  optical  instrument  for  solar  observation,  for  toning 
down  and  coloring  the  sun's  image,  or  that  of  the  hori- 
zon, in  order  to  make  the  outlines  more  distinct  and  per- 
ceptible. (6)  A  globe,  cylinder,  or  conic  frustum  of  glass, 
porcelain,  or  other  translucent  material  surrounding  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  a  gas-jet,  or  the  like,  to  confine 
the  light  to  a  particular  area,  or  to  soften  and  diffuse  it. 
{c)  A  hollow  perforated  cylinder  used  to  cover  a  night- 
light. 

She  had  brought  a  rushlight  and  shade  with  her,  which, 
with  praisewormy  precaution  against  flr^  she  had  sta- 
tioned in  a  basin  on  the  floor.        Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxii. 

((2)  A  hollow  glass  covering  for  protecting  ornaments,  etc., 
from  dust. 
Spar  figures  under  glass  shades. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  369. 
(e)  A  more  or  less  opaque  curtain  of  linen,  muslin,  paper, 
or  other  flexible  material,  used  at  a  window  to  exclude 
light,  or  to  regulate  the  amount  admitted ;  a  blind.  Shades 
are  usually  attached  to  a  roller  actuated  by  a  spring  with- 
in it,  or  by  a  cord. 

11.  Milit.f&a.me&swm'brel. — ISf.  Guise;  cover. 

So  much  more  full  of  danger  is  his  vice 
That  can  beguile  so  under  shade  of  virtue. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

13.  In  entom.,  a  part  of  a  stirface,  generally 
without  definite  borders,  where  the  color  is 
deepened  and  darkened  either  by  being  inten- 
sified or  by  admixture  of  black:  applied  espe- 
cially to  dark,  ill-defined  spaces  on  the  wings  of 
moths,  which  in  some  cases  are  distinguished 
by  specific  names:  as,  the  median  shade. — 14. 
Same  as  shutter  (c):  as,  the  shades  of  the  swell- 
box  in  a  pipe-organ — Uedlan  shade,  in  entrnn.  See 
median^. =Syn.  1.  Shade,  Shadow.  Shade  differs  from 
shadow,  as  it  implies  no  particular  form  or  definite  limil^ 
whereas  a  sfiadow  represents  in  form  the  object  which  in- 
tercepts the  light.  Hence,  when  we  say,  let  us  resort  to 
the  shade  of  a  tree^  we  have  no  thought  of  form  or  size,  as 
of  course  we  have  when  we  speak  of  measuring  a  pyramid 
or  other  object  by  its  shadow.— 8.  Apparition,  fleeter,  etc. 
See  ghost. 
shaded  (shad),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shaded,  ppr. 
shading.  [<  shade\  n.  The  older  verb  is  shad- 
ow, q.  V. ;  no  ME.  "shaden  appears.]  1.  To 
shelter  or  screen  from  glare  or  light;  shelter 
from  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun. 

There,  while  I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes, 

And  shade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens, 

I  pulled  a  plant  Dryden,  .^neid,  iii  35. 

Leicester  drew  the  curtain,  heavy  with  entwined  silk 
and  gold,  so  as  completely  to  shade  his  face. 

Scott,  Eenilworth,  xxxii. 

3.  To  hide;  screen;  shelter;  especially,  to  shel- 
ter or  screen  from  injury. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  a  1.  211. 
Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects. 

aiUm,  P.  L.,  iz.  266. 
Let  Myrrha  weeping  Aromatick  Gum, 
And  ever-living  Lawrel,  shade  her  Tomb. 

Congreve,  On  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

3.  To  east  a  shade  over;  overspread  with  dark- 
ness, gloom,  or  obscurity;  obscure;  cast  into 
the  shade. 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too  timely  shaded  I 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 133. 
The  Piece  by  Virtue's  equal  Hand  is  wro'jghtj 
Mixt  with  no  Crime,  «aa  shaded  with  no  Fault. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  12. 

4.  In  drawing  and  painUng:  (a)  To  paint  in 
obscure  colors;  darken.  (&)  To  mark  with 
gradations  of  color. — 5.  To  cover  with  a  shade 
or  screen;  furnish  with  a  shade  or  something 
that  intercepts  Ught,  heat,  dust,  etc. — Gf.  To 
typify;  foreshow;  represent  figuratively. 

A  Goddesse  of  great  powre  and  soverainty. 
And  in  her  person  cunningly  did  sltade 
That  part  of  Justice  which  is  Equity. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  V.  vil.  3. 
How  fain  would  I  paint  thee  to  all  men's  eyes. 
Or  of  thy  gifts  at  least  shade  out  some  part  1 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Qiimer,  I.  643). 
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7.  To  place  something  near  enough  to  the  top 
of  (an  open  organ-pipe)  to  affect  the  vibrating 
air-column,  and  thus  raise  the  pitch  of  its  tone. 
—  8.  To  place  (a  gun-barrel)  so  that  about  half 
the  interior  shall  be  in  shadow,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  straightness  of  the  bore. 
Shade^  (shad).  A  dialectal  form  of  shed^,  shed^, 
and  sheath. 

shaded  (sha'ded),  p.  a.  1.  Marked  with  gra- 
dations of  color. 

Let  Thalestris  change  herself  into  a  motley  part^-col- 
oured  animal :  the  pearl  necklace,  the  flowered  stomach- 
er, the  artiflcial  nosegay,  and  shaded  furbelow  may  be  of 
use  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  turn  it  from  the 
imperiections  of  her  features  and  shape. 

,Slte«2e^Tatler,Ko.l51. 
2.  Screened;  sheltered. 

He  was  standing  with  some  papers  in  his  hand  by  a  ta- 
ble with  shaded  candles  on  it. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iii.  6. 

shade-fish  (shad'fish),  n.    [Tr.   of  L.  umbra, 
shade.]    A  book-name  of  the  maigre. 
shadeful  (shad'ful),   a.     [<   shaded  +  -fvl.'] 
Shady. 

The  eastern  Avon  vaunts,  and  doth  upon  her  take 
To  be  the  only  child  of  shadetid  Savemake. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  78. 

shadeless  (shad'les),  a.  [i  shade +  -less.']i  With- 
out shade  or  shelter  from  the  light,  heat,  or  the 
like :  as,  shadeless  streets. 

A  gap  In  the  hills,  an  opening 

Shadeless  and  shelterless.  Wordsworth. 

shader  (sha'dSr),  n.  [<  shade\  v.,  +  -ej-i.] 
One  who  or  that  which  shades. 

shade-tree  (shad'tre),  n.  A  tree  planted  or 
valued  for  its  shade,  as  distinguished  from  one 
planted  or  valued  for  its  fruit,  foliage,  beauty, 
etc. 

shad-flower  (shad'fiou'''6r),  n.  1.  An  abun- 
dant low  herb  like  a  miniature  sweet  alyssum, 
blooming  when  the  shad  appear  in  the  rivers ; 
the  whitlow-grass,  Erophila  vulgaris,  better 
known  as  Draba  verna.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  2. 
Same  as  shad-hush. 

shad-fly  (shad'fli),  n.  An  insect  which  appears 
when  shad  are  running;  a  May-fly;  a  day-fly. 
The  name  is  given  to  various  PhryganeCdee,  Perlidx,  and 
especially  Ephemeridm.  The  shad-fly  of  the  Potomac  river 
is  Palingenia  mineata.  See  cuts  under  caddis^aorm  and 
day-fly. 

shad-frog  (shad'frog),  n.  A  sort  of  frog,  Mana 
halecina,  of  the  United  States,  so  called  because 
it  becomes  active  in  the  spring  at  the  same  time 
that  shad  begin  to  run.  It  is  a  large,  handsome, 
and  very  agUe  frog,  able  to  jump  8  or  10  feet. 

shad-hatcher  (shad.'hach'^Sr),  n.  One  who  en- 
gages in  the  artificial  propagation  of  shad. 

shadily  (sha'di-li),  aao.  In  a  shady  manner; 
umbrageously._ 

shadine  (sha-den'),  n.  [<  shad^  +  .4ne,  in  imi- 
tation of  sardine^.}  The  menhaden,  prepared 
and  put  up  in  oil  like  the  sardine.  Also  called 
Americam,  sardine. 

shadinesB  (sha'di-nes),  n.  Shady  character  or 
quality:  as,  the  shadiness  of  the  forest;  the 
shadmess  of  a  transaction. 

shading  (sha'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shaded, «.] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  shade; 
interception  of  light;  obscuration. —  2.  That 
which  represents  the  effect  of  light  and  shade 
in  a  drawing;  the  filling  up  of  an  outline. 

shading-pen  (sha'ding-pen),  n.  A  pen  with  a 
broad  flat  nib,  which  when  nsed  with  the  flat 
side  makes  a  broad  ink-mark,  with  the  edge  a 
narrow  mark.  By  changing  the  position  a  great  variety 
of  marks  useful  In  ornamental  penmanship  can  be  made. 

shadoet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  shadow. 

shadoof,  shaduf  (shar^ef),  n.  [Ar.  shadHf.'] 
A  contrivance  extensively  employed  in  Egypt 
and  the  East  generally  for  raising  water,  it 
consists  of  a  long  stout  rod  su^endedon  a&ame  at  about 
one  fifth  of  its  length  from  the  end.  The  short  end  is 
weighted  so  as  to  serve  as  the  counterpoise  of  a  lever,  and 
from  the  long  end  a  bucket  is  suspended  by  a  rope.  The 
shadoof  Is  extensively  nsed  in  Egypt  for  lifting  water  from 
the  Nile  for  irrigation.  I'he  worker  dips  the  liucket  in 
the  river,  and,  aided  by  the  counterpoise  weight,  empties 
it  into  a  hole  dug  on  uie  bank,  from  which  a  runnel  con- 
ducts the  water  to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated.  In  the  cut 
(see  the  following  page)  two  shadoofs  are  shown,  employed 
side  by  side. 

shadow  (shad'oV,  «•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shad- 
dow,  shadoe;  <  ME.  schadowe,  schadewe,  shadwe, 
sehadue,  <  AS.  soead/a,  sceado  (gen.  sceadwe,  scea- 
de), f.  (also  seead  (gen.  seeades,  scedes),  neut.), 
=  OS.skado  ='MD.schaeduwe,  schaedue,  schaede, 
D.  sohadmo  =  MLGr.  scKaduwe,  schadewe,  schede 
=  OHG-.  scaio,  MHG.  schate,  Gr.  schatten  =  Goth. 
sTcadias,  shadow,  shade,  =  Olr.  scath,  Ir.  sgath, 
Gael,  sgath,  shade,  shadow,  shelter  (cf.  Ob. 
scail,  shadow),  perhaps  =  Gr.  aKSrog  (also  aiarria), 
darkness,  gloom,  <  •/  ska,  cover;  perhaps  akin 
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Raising  Water  by  Shadoofs. 

also  to  Gr.  oKid,  shade,  shadow,  aur/v^,  a  tent 
(>  E.  scene),  Skt.  chJiaya,  shade,  etc.  Hence 
the  later  form  shaded,  q.  v.]  1.  The  fainter 
light  and  coolness  caused  by  the  interruption 
or  interception  of  the  rays  of  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun;  shade. 

Vnder  a  tri  appeltre  .  .  . 

That  was  biaunched  f  ul  brode  &  bar  gret  echachte. 

Waiiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  1.  754. 

And  for  further  beautle,  besides  commoditie  of  shadow, 

they  plant  trees  at  their  dores,  which  continue  greene  all 

the  yeare  long.  PurchaSf  Filgrimage^  p.  436. 

2.  pi.  Same  as  shaded,  3. 

Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise. 

iSir  J.  Denhcnn,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

3.  Shade  within  defined  limits ;  the  dark  figure 
or  imago  projected  by  a  body  when  it  inter- 
cepts the  light.  In  optics  shadow  may  be  defined  as 
a  portion  of  space  from  which  light  is  shut  off  by  an 
opaque  body.  Every  opaque  object  on  which  light  talis 
Is  accompanied  with  a  shadow  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
luminous  body,  and  the  shadow  appears  more  intense  in 
proportion  as  the  illumination  is  stronger.  An  opaque 
object  illuminated  by  the  sun,  or  any  other  source  of  light 
which  is  not  a  single  point,  must  have  an  infinite  number 
of  shadows,  though  these  are  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  and  hence  the  shadow  of  such  an  opaque  body  re- 
ceived on  a  plane  is  always  accompanied  by  a  pemiimra, 
or  partial  shadow,  the  complete  shadow  being  called  the 
umbra.    See  pemmibra. 

There  is  another  Hille,  that  is  clept  Athos,  that  is  so 
bighe  that  the  Schadewe  of  hym  rechethe  to  Lempns, 
that  is  an  lie.  lHandeviUe,  Travels,  p,  16. 

The  shadow  sits  close  to  the  flying  ball. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  ii. 

4.  Anything  which  follows  or  attends  a  person 
or  thing  like  a  shadow;  an  inseparable  com- 
panion. 

Sin  and  her  shadow.  Death.  Milton,  F.  L.,  ix.  12. 

5t.  An  uninvited  guest  introduced  to  a  feast 
by  one  who  is  invited:  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  umbra. 

I  must  not  have  my  board  pester'd  with  shadows, 
That  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitement. 

JUmiinger,  Unnatural  Combat^  iii.  1. 

6.  A  reflected  image,  as  in  a  mirror  or  in 
water ;  hence,  any  image  or  portrait. 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 162. 

TheBasutos  .  .  .  thinkthat,  if  amanwalksontheiiver 
bank,  a  crocodUe  may  seize  his  shadow  in  the  water  and 
draw  him  in.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  388. 

7.  The  dark  part  of  a  picture ;  shade ;  repre- 
sentation of  comparative  deficiency  or  absence 
of  light. 

Take  such  advantageous  lights,  that  after  great  lights 
great  shadows  may  succeed. 

Drydm,  tr.  of'Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

8.  Type;  mystical  representation.  Compare 
eidolon  axiA.  paradigm. 

Types 
And  shadows  of  that  destined  seed  to  bruise. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  zii.  233. 

9.  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation; 
adumbration;  a  prefiguration;  a  foreshowing; 
a  dim  bodying  forth. 

The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those 
sacrifices  which  they  oflEered  year  by  year  continually 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  Heb.  x.  1. 

In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  perceive  a  shadow 
ol  his  divine  countenance.  Raleigh. 

10.  The  faintest  trace;  a  slight  or  faint  ap- 

Searance :  as,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt. — 11. 
isguise;  pretext;  subterfuge. 
Their  [the  priests']  teaching  is  but  a  iest  and  shadmo  to 
get  money.  Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  915. 
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12.  Anything  unsubstantial  or  unreal,  though 
having  the  deceptive  appearance  of  reality ;  an 
image  produced  by  the  imagination. 

'  Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Bicbard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 

Shak.,  Bich.  IIL,  v.  3.  216. 
What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue ! 

Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol,  Sept.  9, 1780. 

13.  A  phantom;  a  shade;  a  spirit;  a  ghost. 

Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadtyw  like  an  angel. 

ShaJc.,  Rich,  ni.,  i.  4.  58. 
Are  ye  alive?  or  wandering  shadows. 
That  find  no  peace  on  earth  till  ye  reveal 
Some  hidden  secret? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  L  3. 

14.  A  shaded  or  shady  spot  or  place ;  an  ob- 
scure, secluded,  or  quiet  retreat. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid.        ^enaer. 
Ill  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  222. 

15.  Shade;  retirement;  privacy;  quiet;  rest. 
Men  cannot  retire  when  they  would,  neither  wiU  they 

when  it  were  reason,  but  are  impatient  of  prlvateness, 
even  in  age  and  sickness,  which  require  the  shadow. 

Bacon,  Of  Oreat  Place  (ed.  1887). 

16.  Shelter;  cover;  protection;  security. 

He  that  dwelletb  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.    Ps.  xci.  1. 

I  doubt  not  but  your  honours  will  as  well  accept  of  this 
as  of  the  rest^  &  Patronize  it  under  the  shadow  of  your 
most  noble  vertues.    Capt.  John  Smitli,  True  Travels,  Ded. 

17t.  That  which  shades,  shelters,  or  protects, 
as  from  light  or  heat;  specifically,  a  sunshade, 
a  parasol,  or  a  wide-brimmed  hat  for  women. 

Item,  for  a  cale  and  shadoe  4  Sh. 

Wardship  qfBichard  Fermor  (1580). 
They  [Tallipoies]  haue  a  skin  of  leather  hanging  on  a 
string  about  their  neckes,  whereon  they  sit  bare-headed 
and  bare-footed,  with  their  right  armes  bare,  and  a  broad 
Sombrero  or  shadow  in  their  hands,  to  defend  them  in  Sum- 
mer from  the  Sunne,  and  in  Winter  from  the  raine. 

PureTms,  Pilgrimage,  p.  469. 

18.  A  light  four-cornered  sail  used  by  yachts 
in  fair  winds,  it  has  a  special  gaS,  and  is  set  on  the 
foremast  of  schooners  and  on  the  mast  of  cutters  and 
sloops. 

19.  In  entom.,  a  very  slight  and  undefined  dark- 
er color  on  a  light  ground,  as  on  the  wings  of 
X^'^j^tera.— Eartliquake-BliadOW.  Seeearthcpiake. 
— Line  of  shadows.  Same  as  quadrat,  2.—  Shadow  of 
death,  approach  of  death  or  dire  calamity ;  terrible  dark- 
ness.   JobUi.  6.;  Ps.  xxiii.  4.=Syn.  3.  See  shaded. 

shadow  (shad'6),  v.  t.  [<  MS.shadwen,  schadow- 
en,  schadeiven  (Kentish  ssedwi),  <  AS.  scead- 
ittian,  scadewian  =  OS.  skadoian,  shadowan  =  D. 
schaduwen  =  OLG.  scadowan  =  OHGr.  scatewen, 
MHG.  schatewen,  Gr.  iibersehatten  =  G-oth.  skad- 
wjan  (in  comp.  ufar-slcadwjcm,  overshadow); 
from  the  noun.  Of.  shaded,  t>.]  1.  To  cover 
or  overspread  with  shade;  throw  into  shade; 
cast  a  shadow  over;  shade. 

With  grene  trees  shadwed  was  his  place. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  607. 
The  warlike  Elfe  much  wondred  at  this  tree. 
So  fayre  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  the  ground. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vil.  56. 
As  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death. 

Tennyson,  Love  and  Death. 

2.  To  darken;  cloud;  obscure;  bedim;  tarnish. 

Misllke  me  not  for  my  complexion. 

The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumish'd  sun. 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  11. 1.  2. 

Yet  further  for  my  paines  to  discredit  me,  and  my  call- 
ing it  New- England,  they  obscured  it  and  shadtywed  it  with 
the  title  of  Cannada. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  262. 

3.  To  mark  with  or  represent  by  shading ;  mark 
with  slight  gradations  of  color  or  light;  shade; 
darken  slightly. 

If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  ...  so  that  there  be 
void  spaces  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  we  are  then  to 
take  occasion  to  place  in  those  voids  some  fold,  to  make 
a  joining  of  the  parts. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dulresnoy's  Art  of  Pamting,  xxii. 

It  isjzood  to  sTiadow  carnations,  and  aU  yellows. 
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The  dere  draw  to  the  dale. 
And  leve  the  hilles  bee. 
And  shadow  hem  in  the  leves  grene^ 
Vndur  the  grene-wode  tre. 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Ctiild's  Ballads,  V.  IX 

They  seek  out  all  shifts  that  can  be,  for  a  time,  to  shad- 
ow their  self-love  and  their  own  selves. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  BL  361. 
Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear 't  before  him :  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host.       Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  4.  6. 

6.  To  attend  closely,  like  a  shadow;  follow 

about  closely  in  a.  secret  or  unobserved  manner ; 

watch  secretly  and  continuously :  as,  to  shadow 

a  criminal.     [CoUoq.] 
shadow-bird  (shad'o-bferd),  n.     The  African 

umbre,  umbrette,  or  hammerhead,  Scopus  um- 

bretta.    See  cut  under  Scopus. 
shadowed  (shad'od),  p.  a.     In  her.,  same  as 


4.  To  represent  in  a  shadowy  or  figurative  way ; 
hence,  to  betoken;  typify;  foreshow:  some- 
times ■with,  forth  or  out. 

The  next  figure  [on  a  medal]  shadows  out  Eternity  to  us, 
by  the  sun  in  one  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other. 

Addison,  Dialogues  on  Medals,  ii. 

The  tales  of  fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a  lamentable 
verity.  Lamib,  Ohimney-Sweepers. 

5.  To  shelter;  screen;  hide;  conceal;  dis- 
guise. - 


shadow-figure  (shad'6-fig'''ur),  n.  A  silhouette. 
The  shadow-figures  sold  this  winter  by  one  of  my  in- 
formants were  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning,  the  Queen, 
Prince  Albert,  the  Princess  Eoyal,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  311. 

shadow-housef  (shad'o-hous),  n.  A  summer- 
house. 

One  garden,  summer,  or  shadows  house  covered  with 

blue  slate,  handsomely  benched  and  waynacotted  in  parte. 

Arehseologia,  X.  419.    (Dairies.) 

shadowiness  (shad'o-i-nes),  n.     Shadowy  or 
unsubstantial  character  or  quality. 
shadowing  (shad'o-ing),  n.    [<  ME.  shadowing; 
verbal  n.  of  shadow.^    If.  Shade. 
Narcisns,  shortly  to  telle. 
By  aventure  com  to  that  welle 
To  resten  hym  in  that  shadowtrm. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1503. 

2.  Shading;  gradation  of  light  and  shade;  also, 
the  art  of  representing  such  gradations. 

More  broken  scene  made  up  of  an  Infinite  variety  of  in- 
equalities and  shadowin^s  that  naturally  arise  from  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves,  and  valleys.    Addison. 

shadowish  (shad'o-ish),  a.  [<  shadow  +  -wfel.] 
Shadowy.     [Bare!] 

Men  will  answer,  as  some  have  done,  "that,  touching 
the  Jews,  first  their  religion  was  of  far  less  perfection  and 
dignity  than  ours  is,  ours  being  that  truth  whereof  theirs 
was  but  a  shadowish  preflgurative  resemblance." 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  VIII.  iii.  1. 

shadowless  (shad'o-les),  a.    [<  shadow  +  4ess.'\ 
Having  no  shadow;  hence,  weird;  supernatural. 
She  [the  nurse]  bad  a  large  assortment  of  fairies  and 
shadowless  witches  and  bandees. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Ennui,  iii. 

shadow-stitch  (shad'o-stioh),  n.  In  lace-mak- 
ing, a  mode  of  using  the  bobbins  so  as  to  pro- 
duce delicate  openwork  borderings  and  the 
Uke,  the  thread  crossing  from  one  soUd  part 
of  the  pattern  to  another  in  a  sort  of  ladder- 
stitch. 

shadow-test  (shad'o-test),  n.  Same  as  skkta- 
copy. 

shadow-vane  (shad'o-van),  n.  The  part  of  a 
back-staff  which  received  the  shadow,  and  so 
indicated  the  direction  of  the  sun. 
shadowy  (shad'o-i),  a.  [<  ME.  shadewy;  <  shad' 
ow  +  -y^.  Of.  shady.']  1.  Pull  of,  causing,  or 
affording  shadow  or  shade ;  shady ;  hence,  dark ; 
gloomy. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champains  rich'd. 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads. 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shak.,  Lear,  t  1.  66. 

The  close  confines  of  a  shadowy  vale, 

Wordxworth,  Evening  Voluntaries,  xiiL 

2.  Faintly  representative ;  typical. 

Those  shadowy  expiations  weak. 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats. 

MtlUm,  P.  L.,  xiL  291. 

3.  Like  a  shadow;  hence,  ghostlike;  unsub- 
stantial; unreal;  obscure;  dim. 

His  [the  goblin's]  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  com 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

Milton,  L'Allegro,  L  108. 

And  summon  from  the  shadowy  Past 
The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

Longfellow,  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

4.  Indulging  in  fancies  or  dreamy  imagina- 
tions. 

Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline? 

Tennyson,  Adeline. 

shad-salmon  (shad'sam'un),  n.  A  coregonoid 
fish,  Coregonus  c^wpei/ormM,  the  so-called  fresh- 
water herring  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America.    See  out  under  whiteflsh. 

shad-seine  (shad'san)_,  n.    See  seine. 

shad-spirit  (shad'spir'it),  n.  The  common 
American  snipe,  OalUnago  wilsoni;  the  shad- 
bird.    See  snipe,  and  cut  under  GalUnago. 


shad-spirit 

The  fishermen  when  drawing  their  seines  at  night  often 
start  it  from  its  moist  resting  place,  and  hear  its  sharp 
cry  as  it  flies  away  tlirough  the  darlmesB.  They  do  not 
Imow  the  cause  of  the  sound,  and  from  the  association 
they  have  dubbed  its  author  the  shad-spirit. 

O.  B.  Grinnett,  The  Century,  Oct.,  1883. 

shad-splash  (shad'splash),  n.  Same  as  shad- 
wash. 

shadnf,  n.    See  shadoof. 

shad-waiter  (shad'wa'ter),  n.  A  ooregonoid 
fish,  the  Menomonee  wMtefish,  Coregomis  qimd- 
rilateralis,  also  called  pilot-fish  and  roundfish. 


Shad-waiter  l,Coregonus  quadrilateralis). 


shad-wash  (shad'wosh),  n.  The  wash,  swish, 
or  splash  of  the  water  made  by  shad  in  the  act 
of  spawning;  hence,  a  place  where  shad  spawn. 
The  shad  spawn  generally  at  night,  and  select  fliallow 
water.  They  run  side  by  side  in  pairs,  male  and  female, 
and  come  suddenly  out  of  the  water  as  the  female  depos- 
its her  spawn,  and  the  male  ejects  the  milt  upon  it.  Also 
shai-xflash. 

shad-working  (shad'w6r"king),  n.  The  arti- 
ficial propagation  of  shad. 

shady  (sha'di),  a.  [=  &.  schatUg;  as  shade  + 
-y^.  Ci.  shadowy."]  1.  Abounding  with  or  af- 
fording shade. 

Their  babble  and  talk  vnder  bushes  and  shadie  trees, 
the  first  disputation  and  contentious  reasoning. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  30. 

Shady  coTerts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Adaisont  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  It. 

2.  Sheltered  from  glare  or  sultry  heat;  shaded: 
as,  a  shady  place. 

Cast  it  also  that  yon  may  hare  rooms  .  .  .  shady  for 
summer  and  warm  for  winter.   Bactm^  Building  (ed.  1887). 

We  will  go  home  through  the  wood :  that  will  be  the 
shadiest  way.  Charlotte  Bronte^  Jane  Eyre,  xxxvii 

3.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  light;  of  doubtful 
honesty  or  morality:  as,  a  shady  transaction. 
[CoUoq.] 

There  were  admirers  of  Putney :  workmen  of  rebellious 
repute  and  of  advanced  opinions  on  social  and  religious 
questions ;  nonsuited  plaintiffs  and  defendants  of  shady 
record,  for  whom  he  had  at  one  time  or  another  done  what 
he  could.  HtnoellSt  Annie  Kilburn,  xxv. 

His  principal  business  seems  to  have  been  a  billiard- 
marker,  which  he  combined  with  much  shadier  ways  of 
getting  money.  The  Century,  XXXV.  568. 

On  the  shady  Bide  of,  beyond :  used  with  reference  to 

age :  as,  to  be  on  the  shady  side  of  forty.    [Colloq.] — To 

keep  shady,  to  keep  dark.    (Slang.  ] 
shafflet  (shaf '1),  v.  i.     [Perhaps  in  part  a  dial. 

var.  of  shuffle;  but  cf.  Sc.  shachle^  shochle.    Cf. 

also  shaffling.]    To  walk  shamblingly;  hobble 

or  limp, 
shaffling  (shaf'ling),  tt.  and  n.     [Cf.  shaffie,  «.] 

1.  a.  Indolent. 

II.   n.    An  awkward,  insignificant  person. 
MdUiweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
shaffornet,  shafliront,  »•    Obsolete  forms  of 
ehamfron. 

Shaflite  (shaf'i-it),  n.     [<  Ar.  ShajVi,  name  of 
the  founder,  +  ■Ate^.']  A  member  of  one  of  the 
four  divisions  or  sects  into  which  the  orthodox 
Mohammedans,  or  Sunnites,  are  divided. 
shafnett,  n.     [A  corrupt  form  of  shaftment.1 
Same  as  shaftmond. 
shaft!  (shaft),  n.    [<  ME.  shaft,  schaft,  scheft, 
scseft,  an  arrow,  shaft,  rod,  pole  (of  a  spear),  < 
AS.  sceaft,  a  shaft  (of  a  spear),  dart  (=  OS.  shaft 
=  D.  schacht  =  MLG.  LGr.  schacht  (ch  for  /,  as 
also  in  D.  lueht  for  luft,  air)  =  OHG.  scaft, 
MHG.  G.  schaft  =  Icel.  sJcapt,  prop,  shaft, 
shaft,  missile,  =  Sw.  Dan.  sfca/*,  a  handle,  haft), 
with  formative  -t,  prob.  orig.  pp.,  lit.  'a  shaven 
or  smoothed  rod  or  stick,'  <  seafan,  shave :  see 
shave.    The  L.  seapus,  a  stalk,  stem,  shaft,  Gr. 
aiciJTrav,  aKdwrm,  nidjwrpov,  a  staff,  may  be  from 
the  same  root :  see  scape^,  scepter.    Cf .  shafts, 
shaft^.']  1 .  A  long  slender  rod  forming  the  body 
of  a  spear  or  lance ;  also,  the  spear  or  lance 
itself. 
Hade  he  no  helme  ne  hawb[e]rgh  naather,  .  .  . 
He  no  sehafte,  ne  no  schelde,  to  scheone,  ne  to  smyte. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1-  205. 
His  sleep,  his  mete,  his  drynk  is  him  byraft. 
That  lene  he  wex,  and  drye  as  is  a  8h<^. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  604. 

2.  An  arrow;  a  long  arrow,  used  with  the  long- 
bow, as  distinguished  from  the  bolt,  or  quarrel, 
used  with  the  crossbow.  See  arrow,  broad- 
arrow,  flight-arrow. 
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The  sent-strong  Swallow  sweepeth  to  and  fro, 
As  swift  as  shitfts  fly  from  a  Turkish  Bowe. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

From  the  hour  that  first 
His  beauty  she  beheld,  felt  her  soft  bosom  piero'd 
With  Cnpld's  deadliest  shaft. 

Drayton,  Folyolbion,  ii.  311. 

Shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

3.  Something  resembling  an  arrow  or  a  missile 
in  shape,  motion,  or  effect :  as,  shafts  of  light. 

A  mitre  .  .  . 
Was  forged  all  of  tyne  gold,  and  fret  f uUe  of  perrils, 
Stigt  stafiulle  of  stanes  that  stragt  out  hemes 
As  it  ware  schemerand  scluiftis  of  the  schire  Sonne. 
EiTig  Alexander,  p.  S3,  quoted  in  Alliterative  Poems  (ed. 
[Morris),  Gloss.,  p.  189. 
A  thousand  shafts  of  lightning  pass. 

Bryamt,  Legend  of  the  Delawares. 

4.  A  body  of  a  long  cylindrical  shape  j  an  un- 
branched  stem,  stalk,  trunk,  or  the  like ;  the 
columnar  part  of  anything.  Specifically— (a)  In 
a/rch. :  (1)  The  body  of  a  column  between  the  base  and  the 
capital;  the  fust  or  trunk.  It  generally  diminishes  in 
diameter,  sometimes  from  the  bottom,  sometimes  from  a 
quarter  or  from  a  third  of  its  height,  and  sometimes  it  has  a 
slight  swelling,  called  the  entasis.  In  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
columns  the  difif erence  of  the  upper  and  lower  diameters 
of  the  shaft  varies  from  a  fifth  to  a  twelfth  of  the  lower 
diameter.  See  column.  (2)  In  medieval  architecture,  one 
of  the  small  columns  often  clustered  around  main  pillars, 
applied  against  a  wall  to  receive  the  impost  of  a  rib,  an 
arch,  etc.,  or  used  in  the  jambs  of  doors  and  windows,  in 
arcades,  etc.  See  cuts  jinAerja/mb-shaftaDdpilla/r.  (3)  The 
spire  of  a  steeple.  (4)  The  part  of  a  chimney  which  rises 
above  the  roof.  (5)  In  omith. ;  (1)  The  cora  humming- 
bird, 2^Aau9na«tura  cora.  HeecutrLTiAeTeheartail.  (2)  The 
main  stem,  stock,  or  scape  of  a  feather,  including  both 
calamns  and  rachis.  (c)  In  anat. :  (1)  The  part  of  a  hair 
which  is  free  and  projects  beyond  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
between  the  root  and  the  point,  or  as  far  as  the  pith  ex- 
tends. See  hair,  n.,  1.  (2)  The  continuity  or  diapbysis  of 
a  long  bone,  as  distinguished  from  its  articular  extremi- 
ties, condyles,  or  epiphyses,  (tf)  In  eniom.,  the  cylindri- 
cal basal  part  of  an  organ  when  it  sup^rts  a  larger  head 
or  apex.  Specifically — (1)  The  basal  joint  or  scape  of  an 
antenna.  (2)  The  scape  or  stipe  supporting  the  capit- 
ulum  in  the  halter  or  poiser  of  a  dipterous  insect.  Also 
called  Scopus  and  stipes,  (e)  In  maeh. :  (1)  A  kind  of 
large  axle :  as,  the  shaft  of  a  fiy-wheel ;  the  shaft  of  a 
steamer's  screw  or  paddles ;  the  shaft  or  crank-ajde  of  a 
locomotive.  See  cuts  under  paddle-wTieel,  screw  propeller, 
and  seamiin^-machine.  (2)  A  revolving  bar  or  connected 
bars  serving  to  convey  the  force  which  is  generated  in  an 
engine  or  other  prime  mover  to  the  dilf  erent  working  ma- 
chmes,  for  which  purpose  it  is  provided  with  drums  and 
belts,  or  with  cog-wheels.  See  cuts  under  scroll-wheel, 
shafting,  and  oH-miU. 

5.  A  handle,  as  of  a  tool,  utensil,  instrument, 
or  the  like:  as,  the  shaft  of  a  hammer,  ax, 
whip,  etc. — 6.  A  long  lath  at  each  end  of 
the  heddles  of  a  loom. — 7.  One  of  the  bars  or 
trams  between  a  pair  of  which  a  horse  is  har- 
nessed to  a  vehicle ;  a  thill ;  also,  the  pole  or 
tongue  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  or  the  like. 

When  Alexander  came  thither,  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  the  tower  in  which  was  the  p£dace  of  Gordius  &  Mydas, 
that  he  might  behold  the  shafts  or  beam  of  Gordius  his 
cart,  &  the  indissoluble  knot  f  astned  thereto. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  325. 

Cloth-yard  shaft.  See  cloth-yard.— 'Regoia.toi-Bbatt. 
See  regulator.— To  mallB  a  shaft  Or  a  bolt  Of  it,  to  make 
or  do  what  one  can  with  the  material  in  hand ;  hence,  to 
take  the  risk  and  make  the  best  of  it.  The  shaft  was  the 
arrow  used  with  the  longbow,  the  bolt  that  used  with  the 
crossbow. 
Ill  -make  a  shaft  or  a  holt  on  % 

Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4.  24. 

The  Prince  is  preparing  for  his  Journey ;  I  shall  to  it 
[my  business]  again  closely  when  he  is  gone,  or  make  a 
Shaft  or  a  Bolt  of  it.  Sowell,  Letters,  I.  iit  24. 

shaft^  (shaft),  n.  [In  this  sense  not  found  in 
ME.  or  AS.,  and  due  to  G.  influence  (from 
German  miners  in  England) ;  =  Dan.  shaht,  < 
G.  schacht,  MHG.  schaht,  shaft  (of  a  mine),  prop, 
a  LG.  form,  used  only  in  this  sense  (G.  schacht 
also  a  square  rood),  <  MLG.  LG.  (alsoD. )  schacht, 
a  shaft  (in  a  mine),  a  particular  use,  appar.  in 
allusion  to  its  being  straight  and  narrow,  of 
schacht,  a  shaft  or  rod  (as  of  a  spear):  see 
«feo/<i.]  1.  In  mining,  a  vertical  or  inclined 
excavation  made  in  opening  the  ground  for 
mining  purposes.  A  shaft  may  be  sunk  vertically, 
without  regard  to  the  dip  of  the  lode,  or  it  may  be  sunk 
by  an  incUne  following  the  lode,  either  closely  or  approxi- 
mately, according  as  its  dip  is  more  or  less  regular.  When 
it  is  expected  that  extensive  operations  will  be  sarried 
on,  the  shafts  are  usually  sunk  vertically,  and  connected 
with  the  lode  at  various  depths  by  cross-drifts  or  levels. 
When,  however,  the  dip  of  the  lode  is  pretty  uniform  and 
its  thickness  considerable,  all  the  shafts  of  the  mine  may 
be  sunk  upon  it  as  inclines.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
largest  mines  on  Lake  Superior.  Shafts  have  various  forms, 
some  being  round,  others  oval ;  hut  the  most  common 
shape  is  rectangular.  In  large  mhies  the  shaft  is  usually 
divided  into  several  compartments,  one  being  used  for 
the  pumping-machlnery,  two  or  more  for  hoisting  ore,  and 
another  for  lowering  heavy  timbers.  In  the  English  coal- 
mines the  shafts  are  mostly  circular  in  section ;  in  Bel- 
gium, polygonal;  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  the  winding  shafts  are  always  square  or  rectangular, 
and  there  the  largest  shafts  have  a  length  of  from  44  to  52 
feet,  and  a  width  of  10  or  12. 

2.  In  milit.  mining,  a  vertical  pit  the  bottom  of 
which  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  gal- 
lery or  series  of  galleries  leading  to  mines  or 
chambers  filled  with  explosives. — 3.  The  inte- 
rior space  of  a  blast-furnace  above  the  hearth, 
and  especially  the  part  where  the  diameter  re- 
mains nearly  the  same,  or  that  which  is  above 
the  boshes.  More  often  called  the  hody  of  the 
furnace.— Fiunplng-shaft,  in  mining,  the  shaft  In 
which  is  placed  the  "pit-work,  or  the  pumping-machineiy 
used  in  raising  water  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  mine, 
shaft^t,  n.  [ME.  shaft,  schaft,  <  AS.  sceaft,  a 
creature,  gesceaft,  gescseft,  gesceft,  the  creation, 
a  created  thing  or  being,  a  creature,  decree, 
fate,  destiny  (=  OS.  gisefti,  decree  of  fate,  = 
OHG.  gascaft,  creation,  creature,  fate,  =  Goth. 
gashafts,  creation ;  cf .  AS.  gesceap,  a  creation, 
creature,  decree  of  fate,  destiny,  etc.),  <  ge-,  a 
generalizing  prefix  (see  j-1),  +  sceapan,  shape, 
form:  see  shape.']  1.  Creation;  a  creation;  a 
creature.  SalHwell—Z.  Make;  form;  figure. 
For  be  a  man  faire  or  foule,  it  falleth  nonjte  for  to  lakke 
The  shappe  ne  the  shafte  that  god  shope  hymselue ; 
For  al  that  he  did  was  wel  ydo. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xL  387. 

shaft-alley  (shMt'al"i),  n.  A  fore-and-aft  pas- 
sage in  the  after  part  of  a  ship,  extending  from 
the  engine-room  to  the  stem-bearing,  and  con- 
taining the  screw-shaft  and  couplings:  known 
in  England  as  screw-alley. 

shaft-hearing  (shaft'bar'''ing),  n.  In  mach.,  a 
bearing  for  a  shaft:  a  journal-box  or  pillow- 
block  for  shafting,  whether  resting  on  the  floor, 
on  a  bracket,  or  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
When  suspended  from  a  ceiling,  such  bearings  are  called 
shafting-hangers,  or  simply  hangers.  See  cut  under  Jour- 
nal-bearing. 

shaft-bender  (shaffben^dfer),  n.  A  person  who 
bends  timber  by  steam  or  pressure. 

shaft-coupling  (shaft'kup'''ling),  n.  1.  A  de- 
vice for  connecting  two  or  more  lengths  of 
shafting  together.  See  coupling. —  2.  A  de- 
vice for  connecting  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  to 

the  front  axle shaft-coupling  jack,  a  tool  for 

bringing  the  shaft-eye  and  the  axle-clip  of  a  vehicle  into 
their  proper  relative  position,  so  that  the  connecting-bolt 
will  pass  through  them. 

shafted  (shafted),  a.  [<  shafts  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing ashaft  or  shafts.  Specifically— (a)  In  feer.,  noting 
a  spear,  arrow,  or  similar  weapon,  and  denoting  a  difier- 
ence  of  tincture  in  tlie  shaft  from  that  of  the  head,  feathers, 
etc.  Thus,  an  arrow  shafted  gules,  flighted  and  barbed 
argent,  denotes  that  the  head  and  feathers  are  of  argent, 
while  the  shaft  only  is  of  gules,  (b)  Ornamented  witfi 
shafts  or  small  clustered  pillars ;  restmg  upon  shafts :  as, 
a  shafted  arch.    See  cut  under  impost 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 
And  each  stunted  oriel  glimmers  white. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  1. 

(c)  In  omith,,  having  the  shafts  (of  feathers)  of  a  specified 
character :  used  in  composition :  as,  gitershafted,  Ted-shaft- 
ed, yeUowi-shafted.—  Shafted  imposts.    See  impost,  2. 

shaft-eye  (shaft'!),  n.  A  hole  in  a  shaft  of  any 
kind,  through  which  a  pin  or  bolt  is  passed. 

shaft-furnace  (shaft'f6r*nas),  n.  An  upright 
furnace;  one  of  which  the  stack  or  body  occu- 
pies a  vertical  position:  a  term  used  rarely, 
and  chiefly  in  contradistinction  to  the  reverber- 
atory  furnace,  in  which  the  body  is  horizontal. 
Boasting-furnaces  in  which  the  pulverized  ore  falls  down 
a  shaft  through  an  ascending  vertical  current  of  flame,  as 
in  the  Stetef eldt  furnace,  are  also  sometimes  called  shaft- 
furnaces. 

^aft-horse  (shaft'h6rs),  n.  The  horse  that 
goes  in  the  shafts  or  thills  of  a  cart,  chaise,  or 
other  vehicle. 

shafting  (shafting),  n.  [<  shafts  +  4ng^.]  In 
mach.,  the  system  of  shafts  which  connects  ma- 
chinery with  the  prime  mover,  and  through 
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a,  shaft ;  6,y,  pulleys :  r,  £',  belts ;  li,  if,  hADeersi  e,  drip-cup  t* 

receive  oil  dropping  from  the  bearuig  in  if. 

which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  former  by 

the  latter.    See  shafts,  4  (e) nexlWe  shafting, 

a  form  of  shafting  composed  of  a  number  of  wires  wound 
spirally  one  over  another,  used  to  convey  power  for  short 
distances  to  tools  that  require  to  be  moved  about,  or 
changed  in  position  or  direction. 
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shafting-box  (shaf  ting-boks),  n.  An  inclosed 
bearing  for  a  shaft,  such  a  bearing  Bonietimes  con- 
sists of  a  perforated  box  within  another  box,  the  latter 
being  kept  lllled  with  oil. 

shaft-jack  (shaft'jak),  n.  In  a  vehicle,  a  coup- 
ling by  which  the  shafts  are  secured  to  the 
axle ;  a  shaft-coupling  jack. 

shaft-Une  (shMt'lin),  n.  A  narrow  sharp  line 
of  color  produced  in  plumage  by  the  shaft  of  a 
feather  when  it  is  differently  colored  from  the 
vanes.     Coues. 

shaft-loop  (shaft'18p)j  n.  In  harness,  a  loop  or 
tag  on  a  saddle,  serving  to  support  a  shaft  of 
a  vehicle.    Also  called  shaft-tug. 

shaftmentt,  shaftmanf,  n.  Same  as  shaft- 
mond. 

shaftmondf,  n.  [Also  shaftmound,  shaftmont, 
shaftment,  shaftmon,  shaftman,  shaf  mam,  shaf- 
met,  shafnet,  etc. ;  <  ME.  schaftmonde,  <  AS. 
sceaftmund,  saseftrmmd  (Bosworth),  a  palm,  a 
palm's  length,  <  sceaft,  a  shaft,  +  mund,  a 
hand,  also  protection,  guardianship,  =  OS. 
mund,  hand,  =  OFries.  mund,  guardian,  guar- 
dianship, =  OHG-.  MHGr.  munt,  palm,  hand, 
cubit,  protection,  protector,  Gr.  mund  =  Icel. 
mund,  hand,  a  hand's  measure :  see  shafts  and 
mmma^.']    A  span,  a  measure  of  about  6  inches. 

Thorowe  scbeldys  they   schotte,  and  scherde  thorowe 

males, 
Bothe  Bchere  thorowe  schouldeis  a  achaflmmde  large ! 

•    Marte  Arihure  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  1.  2B46. 

Therefore  let  your  bow  have  good  big  bend,  a  shafiimml 

and  two  Angers  at  the  least  for  these  which  I  have  spoken 

of.  Aacham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  104. 

shaft-monture  (shaffmon'^ur),  n.  See  mon- 
ture. 

shaft-spot  (sh&ft'spot),  n.  A  short  shaft-line 
of  color  somewhat  invading  the  vanes.  See 
shaft-Une.    P.  L.  Sclater. 

shaft-stripe  (shaft'stnp),  n.  Same  as  shaft- 
line. 

shaft-tackle  (shaft'tak''''l),  n.  Same  a.a  poppet- 
head,  2. 

shaft-tip  (shaft'tip),  n.  A  cap  or  ferrule  of 
metal  forming  a  finish  at  the  end  of  a  wagon- 
shaft. 

shaft-tug  (shaft'tug),  n.    Same  as  shaft-loop. 

shaft-tunnel  (shaft'tun"el),  n.  Same  as  screw- 
alley  or  shaft-alley. 

shagi  (shag),  n.  and  a..  [<  ME.  *shagge,  <  AS. 
sceacga,  hair,  =  Icel.  sJcegg  =  Sw.  sMgg,  a  beard, 
=  Dan.  skieg,  a  barb,  beard,  wattle;  perhaps 
akin  to  Icel.  shaga,  jut  out,  sha^i,  a  eape,  head- 
land (>  E.  skaw).  Cf.  shog'^,  shoek^,  a  rough- 
coated  dog.  Hence  shagged,  shaggy.^  I.  n. 
1 .  Rough  matted  hair,  wool,  or  the  like. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  goat  hart,  and  dUering  onely 
In  the  beard  and  long  ehag  about  the  shoulders. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  33. 
A  sturdy  veteran  .  .  .  who  had  cherished,  through 
a  long  life,  a  mop  of  hair  not  a  little  resembling  the 
^hag  of  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  316. 

Hence — 2.  The  nap  of  cloth,  especially  when 
long  and  coarse. 

True  Witney  Broad  Cloth,  with  Its  Shag  unshorn, 

Unpierc'd  is  in  the  lasting  Tempest  worn. 

Be  this  the  horseman's  fence.  Bay,  Trivia,  i.  47. 

S.  Any  cloth  having  a  long  nap. 

Chiorze,  where  Buls  as  big 
As  Elephants  are  clad  in  silken  shag, 
Is  great  Sems  Portion. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Dn  Eartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Colonies. 
The  King,  says  Fetion,  wore  a  coat  of  dark  shag,  and  his 
linen  was  not  clean.       FortnighUy  Rev.,  If.  S.,  XLII.  294. 

4.  A  strong  tobacco  cut  into  fine  shreds. 

The  fiery  and  wretched  stuff  [tobacco]  passing  current 
as  the  labourer's  and  the  ploughman's  ''shag"  and  "roll " 
of  to-day.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  574. 

II.  a.  1.  Rough  and  coarse ;  hairy;  shaggy. 

Oxen  of  great  strength,  with  tailes  like  vnto  horses,  and 
with  long  shagge  haire  vpon  their  baokes. 

Hakluyt^s  Voyages,  1. 116. 

Fetlocks  sMg  and  long.  iSAa*., Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 295. 
2.  Made  of  the  cloth  called  shag. 

A  new  shag  gown,  trimmed  with  gold  buttons  and  twist. 
Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  31, 1663. 
1  am  going  to  buy  a  shag  rufE. 

Miadleton  and  Deleter,  lioaring  Oirl,  ii.  1. 

Shag  tobacco.    See  I.,  4. 
shagl  (shag),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shagged,  ppr. 
shagging.     [<  shag\  ».]    I.  trans.  To  roughen 
or  make  shaggy:  used  chiefly  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple. 

Where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  429. 
Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 

Scott,  Cadyow  Castle. 
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The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge, 

Half  gray,  half  shagged  with  ivy  to  its  ridge. 

Wordsworth,  Evening  Walk. 
II.  intrans.  To  hang  in  or  form  shaggy  clus- 
ters. 

With  hollow  eyes  deepe  pent, 
And  long  curld  locks  that  downs  his  shoulders  shagged. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  10. 
Shag2  (shag),  n.     [Prob.  <  shag^,  with  ref .  to  its 
tuft.    Cf .  Icel.  skegg-lingr,  mod.  skeggla,  a  kind 
of  bird,  supposed  to  be  the  green  cormorant.] 
In  ornith.,  a  cormorant;  especially,  the  crested 
cormorant,  or  seart,  Phalacrocorax  graculus,  of 
Europe,  so  called  in  Great  Britain,   it  Is  smaller 
than  the  common  cormorant,  when  adult  of  a  rich  dark 
glossy  green  varied  with  purple  and  bronze,  and  in  the 
breeding  season  has  the  head  crested  with  bundles  of  long 
curly  plumes. 
Shaganappy  (shag-a-nap'i),  n.     [Also  shaggi- 
nappi, shaggineppi,  etc.;  Amer. Ind.]  Rawhide; 
also, adjectively, tough; rough.  [Western U.S.] 
Shaganapjpi  in  this  part  of  the  world  does  all  that  lea- 
ther, cloth,  rope,  nails,  glue,  straps,  cord,  tape,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  articles  are  used  for  elsewhere. 

B.  M.  Brant,  Ocean  to  Ocean,  p.  129. 
shagbark  (shag'bark),  «.  1.  A  kind  of  hick- 
ory, Hieoria  ovata  (Carya  alba),  which  yields 
the  best  hickory-nuts.  Also  called  shelWarlc 
(which  see),  and  shagbarJc  walnut.  [U.  S.j  — 
2.  Same  as  savoneite,  2.  [West  ladies.] 
shag-busht  (shag'btish),  m.    A  hand-gun.    Sal- 


shag-dog  (shag'dog),  n.    A  dog  with  shaggy 
hair.    Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  1. 
shag-eared  (shag'erd),  a.    Having  shaggy  ears. 
Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain ! 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  2.  83. 
[Some  editions  read  slmg-hair'd.] 
shagebusht,  n.  A  corrupt  form  of  sackbut. 
shagged  (shag'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  *shagged,  <  AS. 
sceaogede,  seeagode,  hairy  (=  Icel.  sJceggjathr 
=  Dan.  sicsegget,  bearded),  <  sceacga,  hair:  see 
stegfi.]  1.  Rough,  coarse,  thick,  or  unkempt; 
long  and  tangled ;  shaggy. 

In  raging  mood 
(Colossus-like)  an  armed  Giant  stood ; 
His  long  black  locks  hung  shagged  (slouen-llke) 
A-down  his  sides. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Trophies. 
The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough- 
horse,  that  had  outlived  almost  every  thing  buthisvicious- 
ness.    He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck  and  a 
head  like  a  hammer.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  436. 

2.  Figuratively,  covered  with  scrub,  or  with 
some  scrubby  growth;  rugged;  rough:  as,  shag- 
ged hillsides. 

shaggedness  (shag'ed-nes),  n.  Same  as  shag- 
giness.    Dr.  S.  More. 

shaggily  (shag'i-li),  adv.  [<  shaggy  +  -ly'^.'\ 
Roughly;  so  as  to  be  shagged:  as,  shaggily  pi- 
lose. 

shagginess  (shag'i-nes),  n.  [<  shaggy  +  ■Jness.'] 
X.  The  state  of  being  shagged  or  shaggy; 
roughness  produced  by  long  hair  or  wool ;  hir- 
suteness. —  2.  Roughness  of  any  sort  caused 
by  irregular,  ragged  projections,  as  of  a  tree,  a 
forest,  or  a  person  in  rags. 

shaggy  (shag'i),  a.  [=  Sw.  skaggig,  shaggy;  as 
s/jojfi  +  -^1.]  1.  Rough,  coarse,  or  unkempt; 
thick,  rough,  and  irregular. 

Their  masks  were  accommodated  with  long  shaggy 
beards  and  hair.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxvii. 

His  dark,  square  countenance,  with  its  almost  shaggy 
depth  of  eyebrows,  was  naturally  impressive. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  viii. 

2.  Rough ;  covered  with  long  coarse  or  bushy 
hair,  or  with  something  resembling  it. 

Liberally  the  shaggy  Earth  adorn 
With  Woods,  and  Buds  of  fruits,  of  flowers  and  corn. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
The  sapling  tree 
Which  then  was  planted  stands  a  shaggy  trunk. 
Moss-grown,  the  centre  of  a  mighty  shade. 

Bryant,  Fifty  Years. 

3.  In  iot.,  pubescent  or  downy  with  long  and 
soft  hairs;  villous. —  4.  In  embryol,  villous: 
n"oting  specifically  that  part  of  the  chorion 
which  develops  long  villous  processes,  and  thus 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  the 
rest  of  the  chorion  remaining  smooth. 

shag-haired  (shag 'hard),  a.  Having  rough, 
shaggy  hair. 

Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kern. 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy. 

Shah.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  367. 

shagling  (shag'ling),  a.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  shack- 
ling.']    Shackling;  rickety;  tottering;  infirm. 
Edmund  Crispyne  of  Oriell  coll.,  lately  a  shagling  lec- 
turer of  physic,  now  one  of  the  Proctors  of  the  University. 
A.  Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.,  i.  72. 

shagragt  (shag'rag),  n.    Same  as  shake-rag. 
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shagreen  (sha-gren'),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
chagrin  =  D.  segrijn  =  Or.  schagrin  =  Sw.  scha- 
grdng  =  Dan.  chagrin  =  Russ.  shagrinu,  <  P. 
chagrin,  <  It.  dial.  (Venetian)  zagrin,  It.  zi- 
grino  =  Pers.  saghri,  shagreen,  <  Turk,  sdghri, 
saghri,  shagreen,  Ut.  'the  back  of  a  horse'  (this 
leather  being  orig.  made  of  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  the  horse,  wild  ass,  or  mule).  Hence  ult.,  in 
a  fig.  sense,  chagrin^,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  1.  A  kind  of 
leather  with  a  granular  surface,  prepared  with- 
out tanning  from  the  skin  of  the  horse,  ass,  and 
camel,  and  sometimes  the  shark,  sea-otter,  and 
seal.  Its  granular  appearance  is  produced  by  embed- 
ding in  the  skin,  while  soft,  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Che- 
Twpodium,  and  afterward  shaving  down  the  surface,  and 
then,  by  soaking,  causing  the  parts  of  the  skin  which  had 
been  indented  by  the  seeds  to  swell  up  into  relief.  It  is 
dyed  with  the  green  produced  by  the  action  of  sal  ammo- 
niac on  copper  filings.  Specifically  called  Oriental  sha- 
green, having  been  originally  and  most  extensively  pro- 
duced in  Eastern  countries. 

A  bible  bound  in  shagreen,  with  gilt  leaves  and  clasps, 
never  opened  but  once.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  245. 

2.  Specifically,  the  skin  of  a  shark  or  some  re- 
lated selachian,  which  is  roughened  with  calci- 
fied papiUse  (placoid  scales),  making  the  sur- 
face harsh  and  rasping.  See  cut  under  scaW^, 
and  compare  sephen. 

The  integument  [of  sharks,  etc.]  may  be  naked,  and  it 
never  possesses  scides  like  those  of  ordinary  fishes ;  but 
very  commonly  it  is  developed  into  papillae,  which  be- 
come calcified,  and  give  rise  to  tooth-like  structures; 
these,  when  they  are  very  small  and  close-set,  constitute 
what  is  called  shagreen.  Hvidey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  111. 

3.  An  imitation  of  genuine  shagreen,  made  by 
passing  raw  hide  in  a  moist  state  through  roll- 
ers in  contact  with  a  roughened  copper  plate. — 
4t.  Chagrin.    See  (hagrin^. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  leather  called  shagreen. 

Two  Table-Books  in  Shagreen  Covers, 
Fill'd  with  good  Verse  from  real  Lovers. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 

Shagreen  ray,  a  batoid  fish,  Raia  /ullonica,  about  30 
inches  long  and  a  foot  or  more  broad,  covered  with  sha- 
green, common  off  the  British  coasts. — Shagreen  skate. 
Same  as  shagreen  ray. 

shagreened  (sha-grend'),  a.  [<  shagreen  + 
-e(i2.]  1.  Having  a  rough  surface  like  that  of 
shark-skin. —  2.  Covered  with  shagreen. 

shah  (sha),  n.  [Formerly  schah,  shaw;  =  F. 
sohah,  a  shah,  =  Ar.  Turk.  Hind,  shah,  <  Pers. 
sJiah,  a  king;  cf.  Skt.  kshatra,  dominion  (see 
satrap).  From  the  Pers.  shah,  king,  are  also 
ult.  E.  check^,  chess\  checker^,  exchequer,  etc. 
Cf .  also  padisliah,  pasha,  bashaw,  etc.]  In  the 
Persian  language,  the  ruler  of  a  land,  as  either 
sovereign  or  vassal.  The  monarch  of  Persia 
(usually  called  the  Shah  by  English  writers) 
is  designated  by  the  compound  appellation  of 


shaheen  (sha-hen'),  n.  [Also  shdhin;  <  Hind. 
shdhin,  <  Pers.  shahin,  a  falcon.]  A  falcon  of 
the  peregrine  type  which  does  not  travel,  like 
the  peregrine,  all  over  the  world.  The  true  sha- 
heen is  Indian,  and  nearly  confined  to  India.  Its  techni- 
cal names  are  Falco  peregrinatar  (Sundevall,  1837) ;  F.  sha- 
heen (Jerdon,  1839) ;  F.  mUaneus  (Hodgson,  1844) ;  and  F. 
ruber  (Schlegel,  1862).  The  adult  female  is  16  inches  long, 
the  wing  12,  the  tail  6^. 

shahi  (sha'i),  n.  [<  Pers.  shdhi,  royal,  also  roy- 
alty, <  shah,  king:  see  shah."]  A  current  cop- 
per coin  of  Persia.  Two-shahi  and  four-shahi  pieces, 
worth  respectively  1^  and  3  United  States  cents,  are  also 
struck  in  copper.  The  shahi  was  originally  struck  in  sil- 
ver, and  weighed  in  the  eighteenth  century  18  grains. 

shaik,  n.    See  sheik. 

shaiPt  (shal),  V.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shayle, 
shale;  <  ME.  schaylen,  scheylen,  also  skailen;  cf. 
(J.  schielen  =  Sw.  skela  =  Dan.  skele,  squint; 
Icel.  skelgjask,  come  askew:  see  shallow.^  To 
walk  crookedly. 

You  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing  and  shaUing 
to  every  step  you  set.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

shaiPt  (shal),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  sheweHME. 
schawles) :  see  shewel.']    A  scarecrow. 

The  good  husbande,  whan  he  hath  sowen  his  grounde, 

settethe  up  cloughtes  or  thredes,  whiche  some  call  shaUes, 

some  blenchars,  or  other  like  showes,  to  f  care  away  birdes. 

Sir  T.  Elynt,  The  Govemonr,  i.  23. 

shaird  (shard),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  shard. 

shairl  (sharl),  n.  [Named  from  the  shairl  goat.] 
A  very  fine  fabric,  a  kind  of  cashmere,  made 
from  the  wool  of  the  shairl  goat,  a  variety  of 

goat  domesticated  in  Tibet. 
akal  (shak'ftl),  TO.    Same  as  jackal. 

Howling  like  a  hundred  shakals. 

E.  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon  (1810),  p.  118. 

shake  (shak),  v. ;  pret.  shook  (formerly  also 
shaked),  pp.  shaken  (formerly  or  dialectaUy  also 
shook),  ppr.  shaking.  [<  ME.  shaken,  schaken 
(pret.  shook,  schook,  shok,  schoh,  pp.  schaken. 
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shaken,  shake,  ischake;  also  weak  pret.  scheked, 
etc.),  <  AS.  soeacan,  scacan  (pret.  scoc,  seedc,  pp. 
sceacen,  scacen),  shake,  move,  shift,  flee,  =  OS. 
skakan,  move,  flee,  =  Icel.  skaka  (pret.  skok, 
pp.  skekinn),  shake,  =  Sw.  skaka  =  Dan.  sifcaflie, 
shift,  veer;  akin  to  D.  schokken,  LG.  schucken, 
MHG.  schoeken,  shock  (>  ult.  E.  gfeocfcl),  G. 
schaukeln,  agitate,  swing.  Hence  ult.  shack\ 
shaokW^,  shoek\  shog^,  jog.']  I,  trans.  1.  To 
cause  to  move  with  quick  vibrations ;  move  or 
sway  with  a  rapid  jolting,  jerking,  or  vibratory 
motion;  cause  to  tremble,  quiver,  or  shiver; 
agitate :  as,  to  shake  a  carpet ;  the  wind  shakes 
the  trees ;  the  explosion  shook  the  house ;  to 
shake  one's  fist  at  another :  to  shake  one's  head 
as  in  displeasure  or  negation. 

With  many  a  tempest  taadde  his  herd  ben  shake. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  406. 

^nd  as  he  was  thus  sayinge  he  shaked  his  heade,  and 
made  a  wrie  mouthe,  and  so  he  helde  his  peace. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  EobinsonX  i. 

Now  the  storm  in  its  might  would  seize  and  shake  the 
four  corners  of  the  roof,  roaring  like  Leviathan  in  anger. 
R.  L.  Stevengon,  The  Merry  Men. 
2._  To  loosen,  unfasten,  remove,  throw  off  or 
aside,  expel,  dispel,  or  get  rid  of,  by  a  jolting, 
jerking,  or  abrupt  vibrating  action  or  motion, 
or  by  rough  or  vigorous  measures:  generally 
with  away,  down,  off,  out,  up,  etc. :  as,  to  shake 
oj' drowsiness ;  to  shake  out  a  reef  in  a  sail;  also, 
in  colloquial  use,  absolutely :  as,  to  shake  a  bore. 

And  but  I  it  had  by  other  waye  atte  laste  I  stale  it, 
Or  piyuiliche  his  purse  shake  vnpiked  his  lokkes. 

Piers  Plmmum  (B),  xlii.  868. 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 

ShaJc.,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 23. 

Who  Is  in  evil  once  a  companion 

Can  hardly  shake  him  off,  but  must  run  on. 

Fletcher  (and  ajwther),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  4. 
When  he  came  an  hundred  miles  neerer,  his  terrible 
noyse  shooke  the  teeth  out  of  all  the  Koman  heads. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  228. 
At  the  first  reproof  he  sTiook  off,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
the  practice  of  profane  swearing,  the  worst  if  not  the  only 
Bin  to  which  he  was  ever  addicted. 

Smcthey,  Bnnyan,  p.  S4. 

3.  To  weaken  or  impair  in  any  respect;  make 
less  firm,  sure,  certain,  solid,  stable,  or  coura- 
geous ;  impair  the  standing,  force,  or  character 
of;  cause  to  waver  or  doubt:  as,  a  searching 
cross-examination  failed  to  shake  the  testimony 
of  the  witness. 

His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear ;  which  plain  infers 
Thy  equal  fear  that  my  firm  faith  and  love 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  slmken  or  seduced. 

UMm,  P.  L.,  ix.  287j 

I  would  not  shake  my  credit  in  telling  an  improbable 
truth.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  L  11. 

But,  though  the  belief  in  witchcraft  might  be  shaken,,  it 
still  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  whole  orthodox 
and  respectable. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  140. 

4.  To  agitate  or  disturb;  rouse:  sometimes 
with  up. 

How  he  shook  the  King, 
Made  his  soul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Bud  into  whey.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  L 1. 

Sudden  he  starts, 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1. 1023. 

The  coachman  shook  up  his  horses,  and  carried  them 

along  the  side  of  the  school  close  ...  in  a  spanking  trot. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  6. 

5.  To  give  a  tremulous  sound  to;  trill:  as,  to 
shake  a  note  in  music. — 6.  To  steal.  {Slang, 
Australia.] 

I  got  betting  and  drinking, .  .  .  as  young  chaps  will,  and 
lost  my  place,  and  got  from  bad  to  worse  till  I  shook  a  nag 
and  got  bowled  out  and  lagged. 

H.  Kingsley,  GeoSry  Hamlyn,  xix. 

To  shake  a  cask,  to  knock  off  the  hoops  and  pack  toge- 
ther the  staves  and  head  of  a  cask.—  To  shake  a  fOOt  or 
a  leg,  to  dance.    [Provincial  and  slang.] 

And  I'd  like  to  hear  the  pipers  blow. 
And  shaJee  afut  with  Fanny  there  I 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Molony's  Account  of  the  Ball. 

To  shake  a  loose  leg.  See  leg. — To  shake  a  vessel  in 
the  wind,  to  bring  a  ship's  head  so  near  the  wind  as  to 
shiver  the  sails.— To  shake  down  or  together,  to  shake 
into  place ;  compact  by  shaking. 

Oood  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together. 

Luke  vi.  38. 

To  shake  hands,  (a)  To  greet  or  salute  by  grasping  one 
another's  hands ;  hence,  to  shake  hands  with,  flgiu^ 
tlvely,  to  take  leave  of;  part  with;  say  good-by  to. 

Shake  hands  with  earth,  and  let  your  soul  respect 
Her  joys  no  farther  thaii  her  joys  reflect 
Upon  her  Maker's  gloiy. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.,  Entertainment. 

Nor  can  it  be  safe  for  a  king  to  tarry  among  them  who 
are  shaking  hands  with  their  allegiance.     Eikon  Basilike. 

(&)  To  come  to  an  agreement ;  agree  fully :  as,  to  shaJce 
hands  over  a  baigain. 
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When  two  such  personages 
Shall  meete  together  to  shake  hands  in  peace. 
Heywood,  2  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1. 106). 
To  Shake  off  the  dust  from  one's  feet,  to  disclaim  or 
renounce  solemnly  all  intercourse  or  dealings  with  a  per- 
son or  a  locality. 

And  whosoever  will  not  receive  you,  .  .  .  shake  off  the 
very  dust  from  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them. 

Luke  ix.  5. 

To  shake  out  a  reef,  to  let  it  out  and  thereby  enlarge  a 
saU.— To  Shake  the  Delist.  See  haO-.—to  shake  the 
elbow.  See  dbow. — To  Ediake  the  head,  to  move  the 
head  from  side  to  side — a  movement  expressing  disap- 
probation, reluctance,  dissent^  refusal,  negation,  reproach, 
disappointment)  or  the  like. 

When  he  shakes  his  head  at  any  piece  of  public  news, 
they  all  of  them  appear  dejected. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 
To  shake  up.  (a)  To  restore  to  shape  or  proper  condition 
by  shaking :  as,  to  shake  up  a  pillow,  (b)  To  shake  or  jar 
thoroughly  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  damage  or  impair ;  shock ; 
as,  he  was  badly  sJiaken  up  in  the  collision,  (c)  To  up- 
braid; berate. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart)  Adam,  and  thou  Shalt  hear  how  he  will 
shake  me  up.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1.  SO. 

II.  mtrans.  1.  To  be  agitated  with  a  waving 
or  vibratory  motion;  tremble;  shiver;  quake: 
as,  a  tree  shakes  with  the  wind ;  the  house  shook 
in  the  tempest. 

But  atte  laste  the  statue  of  Venus  shook 
And  made  a  eigne. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1407. 
The  foundations  of  the  earth  do  sha^e.       Isa.  xxiv.  18. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 

Mtiton,  P.  L.,  vi.  833. 
2t.  To  fall ;  jump. 

Out  of  the  sadil  he  seJiok.  Sir  PercevaZ,  1.  694. 

St.  To  go  quickly;  hasten. 

Golde  and  oper  goodes  gripe  it  by  dene. 
And  shote  into  our  shippes,  shake  on  our  way. 

DestrucHon  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3178. 

4.  In  music,  to  use  shakes  or  trills ;  perform  a 
shake  or  trill;  trill. 

Bedford,  to  hear  her  song,  his  dice  forsakes. 
And  Nottingham  is  raptur'd  when  she  shakxs: 
Lull'd  statesmen  melt  away  their  drowsy  cares 
Of  England's  safety  in  Italian  Airs. 

Hughes,  Tofts  and  Margaretta. 
A  minstrel's  fire  within  me  burned ; 

I'd  sing,  as  one  whose  heart  must  break. 
Lay  upon  lay ;  I  nearly  learned 

To  sliake.  C.  S.  Calverleg,  Changed. 

5.  To  steal.  [Slang,  Australia.] — 6.  To  shake 
hands:  usually  in  the  imperative:  as,  shake, 
stranger.  [Colloq., western  17.  S.]— shaWngjial- 
sy,  paralysis  agitans  (which  see,  uaieT  paralysis).—  ghak- 
ing  prairie.  See  trembling  prairie,  under  tranilc—lo 
shake  down,  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  shake-down ;  to 
occupy  an  improvised  bed.    [Colloq,] 

An  eligible  apartment  in  which  some  five  or  six  of  us 
shook  down  for  the  nighty  and  resigned  ourselves  to  the 
musquitoes  and  to  slamber. 

W.  H.  RusseU,  Diary  in  India,  1. 40. 
To  Shake  together,  to  come  to  be  on  good  terms ;  get 
along  smoothly  together ;  adapt  one's  self  to  another's 
habits,  way  of  working,  etc.    [CoUoq.] 
The  rest  of  the  men  had  shaken  well  togetlter. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  I.  xi. 
To  shake  up.    Same  as  to  shake  together. 

I  can't  shake  up  along  with  the  rest  of  you.  ...  I  am 
used  to  hard  lines  and  a  wild  country. 

W.  Collins,  Hide  and  Seek,  ii.  1. 
=Syn.  1.  Swing,  Soil,  etc.  See  rock^, 
shake  (shak),  n.  [<  ACE.  schak;  <  shake,  v.]  1. 
A  rapid  jolt  or  jerk  one  way  and  then  the  other ; 
an  abrupt  wavering  or  'vibrating  motion :  as, 
give  it  a  shake;  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Your  pencil  rivals  the  dramatic  art  of  Mr.  FuS  in  the 
Critic,  who  crammed  a  whole  complicated  sentence  into 
tlie  expressive  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's  head. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i. 

3.  A  shock  or  concussion ;  especially,  a  shock 
that  disarranges  or  impairs;  rude  or  violent 
attack  or  treatment. 

The  great  soldier's  honour  was  composed 
Of  thicker  stuff,  which  could  endure  a  shake. 

a.  Herbert,  The  Church  Porch. 
His  brain  has  undergone  an  unlucky  shake. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ix. 

3.  A  tremor;  a  quaver;  a  shiver. 

'Tis  he ;  I  am  caught ;  I  must  stand  to  it  stoutly. 
And  shew  no  shake  of  fear.    Fletcher,  Bule  a  Wife,  iv.  1. 
But  Hepzibah  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  sense  of  some- 
thing unprecedented  at  that  instant  passing,  and  soon  to 
be  accomplished.    Her  nerves  were  in  a  shake. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

4.  A  trembling-flt;  a  chill;  specifically,  in  the 
plural  and  with  the  definite  article,  the  shakes, 
ague;  intermittent  fever;  also,  delirium  tre- 
mens. [Colloq.] — 5.  In  music,  a  melodic  embel- 
lishment consisting  of  the  rapid  alternation  of  a 
principal  tone  with  a  tone  one  degree  above  it; 
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a  trill:  indicated  by  the  mark  tr.,  with  or  with- 
out the  sign  av.  According  to  modern  usage,  the  prin- 
cipal tone  is  sounded  first,  and  receives  the  accent  through- 
out; but  in  old  music  the  reverse  was  the  case.  If  the 
subsidiary  tone  is  cliromatically  altered,  this  is  indicated 
by  a  sharp  or  a  fiat  added  to  the  sign  of  the  shake.  A  shake 
is  usually  concluded  with  a  turn,  and  often  preceded  by 
a  prefix  of  one  or  more  tones ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said 
to  be  prepared.  A  shake  occurring  in  two  or  three  voice- 
parts  at  once  is  called  double  or  triple.  A  succession  of 
shakes  is  called  a  chain.  A  shake  inserted  in  the  midst  of 
a  rapid  or  flowing  melody  is  called  passing. 

6.  A  brief  moment;  an  instant:  as,  to  do  a 
thing  in  a  couple  or  brace  of  shakes,  or  in  the 
shake  of  a  lamb's  tail  (that  is,  to  do  it  imme- 
diately).    [Slang.] 

I'll  be  back  in  a  couple  of  shakes. 

So  don't,  dears,  be  quivering  and  quaking. 

Barliam,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  106. 

Now  Dragon  [a  mastiff]  could  kill  a  wolf  in  a  brace  of 
shakes.       C.  Iieade,.Cloiater  and  Hearth,  xciii.    (Davies.) 

7.  A  crack  or  fissure  in  timber,  produced  dur- 
ing growth  by  strain  of  wind,  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  or  causes  not  well  determined, 
or  formed  during  seasoning.  Nearly  all  exogenous 
woods  are  in  some  degree  subject  to  this  defect,  which 
appears  in  several  forms.  Heart-shake  is  a  fissure  through 
the  center  or  pith,  slight  or  serious,  in  its  simplest  form 
running  the  length  of  the  trunk  in  one  plane,  in  some 
specimens  twisted.  Another  cleft  may  cross  at  right 
angles.  Star-shake  consists  of  radial  fissures,  sometimes 
even  reaching  the  circumference.  Cup-shake  consists  of 
clefts  between  the  concentric  layers,  occurring  most  often 
near  the  root  All  these  shakes  are  commonly  called 
wind-shakes. 

It  [the  teak]  shrinks  very  little  in  seasoning,  and  has 
no  shakes  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  log. 

Ladett,  Timber,  p.  113. 

8.  A  fissure  in  the  earth.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  9. 
A  long  shingle  or  stave :  same  as  clapboard,  2. 
— 10.  In  printing,  a  blurred  or  doubled  print 
made  by  a  shaking  or  moving  of  the  sheet  un- 
der impression.  [Eng.]  — 11.  The  redshank, 
Totanus  calidris:  so  called  from  its  constant 
nodding  or  bobbing  of  the  body.  See  cut  under 
redshank.  C.Sviainson.  [Connemara,  Ireland.] 
—Great  shakes,  literally,  a  thing  of  great  account;  some- 
thing extraordinary ;  something  of  value  or  worth ;  usu- 
ally in  the  negative.    [Slang.] 

I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head  too,  just  then,  so  it 
["Marino  Ealiero"]  can  be  no  great  shakes.  1  mean  the 
play.  Byron,  To  Murray,  Sept.  28, 1820. 

It  were  th'  Queen's  drawing-room,  they  said,  and  th* 
carriages  went  bowling  along  toward  her  house,  some  wi' 
dressed  up  gentlemen  ...  in  'em,  and  rucks  o'  ladies  in 
others.    Carriages  themselves  were  great  shakes  too. 

Mrs.  OauceU,  Mary  Barton,  ix. 

shake-bag  (shak'bag),  n.     [<  shake,  v.,  +  obj. 
hag^."]    A  large-sized  game-cock.    HalUweU. 
Wit.  Will  you  go  to  a  cock-match? 
Sir  Wil.  With  a  wench,  Tony  ?  Is  she  a  shake-bag,  sirrah  ? 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  11. 

Shake-bucklert  (shak'buk"16r),  n.  [<  shake,  v., 
+  obj.  buckler.Ji  A  swaggerer ;  a  swashbuck- 
ler; a  bully. 

Let  the  parents  ...  by  no  means  suffer  them  to  live 
idly,  nor  to  be  of  the  number  of  such  Sim  Sliake-bucklers 
as  in  their  young  years  fall  unto  serving,  and  in  their  old 
years  fall  into  beggary.    Becon,  Works,  II.  855.    lDavies.y 

shake-down  (shak'doun),  n.  A  temporary  bed 
made  by  shaking  down  or  spreading  hay, 
rushes,  or  the  like,  or  also  quilts  or  a  mattress, 
with  coverings,  on  the  floor,  on  a  table,  etc. 
[Colloq.] 

I  would  not  choose  to  put  more  on  the  floor  than  two 
beds,  and  one  shake-domn,  which  will  answer  for  five. 

Miis  Fdgeworth,  Hose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock,  i.  3. 
In  the  better  lodging-houses  the  shake-downs  are  small 
palliasses  or  mattresses ;  in  the  worsts  they  are  bundles  of 
rags  of  any  kind ;  but  loose  straw  is  used  only  in  the  coun- 
try for  shake-dmons. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1.  272. 

shake-fork  (shak'fdrk),  n.  [Also  dial,  shack- 
fork;  <  shake  +  fork.]  A  fork  with  which  to 
toss  hay  about;  m  her.,  a  bear- 
ing resembling  the  pall,  but  not 
reaching  the  edges  of  the  es- 
cutcheon: the  three  extremities 
are  usually  pointed  bluntly. 
shaken  (sha'kn),  p.  a.  l.  Im- 
paired ;  _  weakened ;  disordered ; 
undermined:  as,  one  shaken  in  shake-fort 
health. 

Be  mov'd  with  pitty  at  the  afflicted  state  of  this  om  shaken 
Monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under  her  throwes. 

Milton,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  ii 
2.  Cracked  or  split:  as,  sfeafcen  timber. 

Nor  is  the  wood  shaken  nor  twisted,  as  those  about  Cape 
-own.  Barrow,  Travels, 

shaker  (sha'ker),  ra.  [<  shake,  v.,  + -er'>-.']  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  shakes. 

Thou  Earth's  drad  Shaker  (at  whose  only  Word 
Th"  ESlian  Scouts  are  quickly  still'd  and  stirr'd), 
Lift  vp  my  soule. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  T. 
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2.  Specifically,  any  mechanical  contrivance  for 
shaking:  as,  a  carpet-«/Mifcer. —  3.  [cflsp.]  A 
member  of  a  religious  denomination  founded 
in  Manchester,  England,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century :  so  called,  popularly, 
from  the  a^tations  or  movements  which  form 
part  of  their  ceremonial,  its  members  caU  them- 
selves "the  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Sec- 
ond Appearing,"  which  they  maintain  took  place  in  1770 
through  Mother  Ann  Lee,  their  founder,  and  continued  in 
those  who  embraced  her  testimony.  They  hold  that  God 
is  male  and  female,  and  that  he  has  given  to  man  four 
revelations,  through  the  patriarchs  as  the  Great  Spirit, 
through  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  Jehovali, 
through  Christ  and  the  primitive  disciples  as  the  Father, 
and  through  Ann  Lee  and  her  successors  as  the  Eternal 
Mother:  the  last  is  to  be  continuous.  They  practise  oral 
confession,  celibacy,  and  community  of  goods,  and  hold 
the  doctrines  of  continence,  non-resistance,  and  non-par- 
ticipation in  any  earthly  government.  They  wear  a  pecu- 
liar dress,  and  engage  chiefly  in  agriculture  (especially  the 
production  of  herbs)  and  the  manufacture  of  simple  arti- 
cles, such  as  brooms  and  mats.  Their  principal  settle- 
ment is  at  New  Lebanon  in  New  York,  where  they  have 
been  since  about  1780. 

4.  The  quaking-grass,  Briea  media.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  5.  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons.    See 
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snake-ragt  (shak'rag), «.   [Also  shaokrag,  shah- 
rag,  shagrag;  <  shake, v.,  +  obj.  ragi-.  Cf.  shack- 
bag."]    A  ragged  fellow ;  a  tatterdemalion :  also 
used  attributively. 
Was  ever  Jew  tormented  as  I  am? 
To  have  a  shag-rag  knave  to  come — 
Tliree  hundred  crowns— and  then  five  hundred  crowns ! 
Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  6.  63. 
I'd  hire  som  e  shag-rag  or  other  for  halt  a  zeguine  to  out 's 
throat.  Chapman,  May-Day,  ii.  2. 

He  was  a  shake-rag  like  fellow,  .  .  .  and,  he  dared  to 
say,  had  gipsy  blood  m  his  veins. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxvi. 

Shakeress  (sha'kSr-es),  n.  [<  Shaker  +  -ess.] 
A  female  Shaker. 

Shakerism  (sha'kfer-izm),  n.  [<  Shaker  +  -ism.] 
The  principles  and  practices  of  the  denomina- 
tion called  Shakers. 

shake-scenet  (shak'sen),  n.  [<  shake,  v.,  +  obj. 
scene.]  A  scene-shifter:  so  called  in  contempt 
(in  the  passage  quoted,  with  a  punning  allusion 
to  the  name  of  Shakspere). 

There  is  an  vpstart  Crow  beautified  with  our  Feathers, 
that  with  his  Tygres  heart,  wrapt  in  a  Players  hyde,  sup- 
poses hee  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  Blanke  verse 
as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  being  an  absolute  lohannes  fac- 
totem,  is  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a 
Countrey.  Greene,  Groatsworth  of  Wit. 

Shakespearian,  Shakesperian,  etc.,  a.  See 
Shaksperian. 

shake-up  (shak'up),  n.  [<  shake  wp,  verb 
phrase.]  A  shakuig  or  stirring  up;  commo- 
tion; disturbance.     [Colloq.] 

shake-willy  (shak'wiF'i),  n.  In  cotton-manuf., 
a  willy  or  willowing-maohine. 

shakily  (sha'ki-li),  adv.  In  a  shaky,  trembling, 
or  tottering  manner;  feebly. 

shakiness  (sha'M-nes),  n.  Shaky  character  or 
condition. 

shaking  (sha'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shak^e,  v.] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  with  a  rapid 
vibratory  motion,  jolting,  agitating,  etc. 

There  are  also  nodding  movements  and  lateral  shaMngs 
of  the  head.  Lancet,  No.  3485,  p.  1294. 

Specifically —  2.  A  violent  jolting  or  agitation : 
as,  give  him  a  good  shaking. — 3.  pi.  Small 
pieces  of  cordage,  rope,  yarn,  or  canvas  used 
for  making  oakum  or  paper. 

shaking-frame  (sha'king-fram),  n.  X.  In  gun- 
powder-manuf.,  a  form  of  sifting-maohine  used 
in  graining,  in  which  a  set  of  sieves  are  agi- 
tated by  means  of  a  crank  or  otherwise. — 2. 
A  form  of  buddle,  or  ore-sorting  sieve. 

shaking-machine  (sha'king-ma-shen''),  n.  A 
tumbling-box. 

Shaking-quaker,  «.    Same  as  Shaker,  3. 

shaking-shoe  (sha'king-sho),?}.  Same  as  shoe, 
3(f)- 

shaking-table  (sha'king-ta'''bl),  n.  Same  as 
joggUng-table. 

shako  (shak'o),  n.  [Also  schako;  =  P.  shako 
=  G-.  schako  =  Pol.  tsdko,  <  Hung,  esako,  a 
shako.]  A  head-dress  worn  by  soldiers,  espe- 
cially infantry,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  it  is  In  form  a  cylinder  or  truncated 
cone,  stiff,  with  a  vizor  in  front,  and  generally  has  a  plume 
or  pompon. 

He  had  been  on  duty  that  morning,  and  had  just  come 
in.  His  sabre  was  cast  upon  the  floor  before  him,  and  his 
shako  was  on  the  table. 

B.  KingsUy,  Kavenshoe,  xxxi.    (Dames.) 

shakragt,  «.    Same  as  shake-rag. 

Shaksperian  (shak-spe'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Shakspere  (see  def.)  +  -lan.  The  surname 
Shakip&re\L'&%  been  variously  written— namely, 
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Shakspere,  Shakespere,  Shakespcar,  Sliakespeare, 
ShaJcspeare,  Slmckespeare,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  the  usage  in  Shakspere's  time  varying, 
as  with  other  surnames.  The  common  forms 
are  Shake^ear  (as  in  Aubrey,  Eowe,  Pope, 
Hanmer,  Warburton,  and  others),  Shakspeare 
(as  in  Malone,  Steevens,  Johnson,  Douce, 
Drake,  Kitson,  Bowdler,  BosweU,  Chalmers, 
Coleridge,  and  others),  Shakespeare  (as  in  the 
first  folio),  and  Shakspere  (as  m  one  of  Shak- 
spere's own  signatures).  Shakspere  is  the  form 
adopted  in  the  publications  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere Society  of  London,  and  in  this  diction- 
ary. According  to  the  etym.  (<  shalce,  v.,  -I- 
obj.  spear),  the  proper  mod.  spelling  is  Shake- 
spear.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  William  Shak- 
spere (1564-1616),  the  great  English  dramatist 
and  j)oet,-  or  his  dramas;  found  in  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  writings,  plays,  or  poems  of  Shak- 
spere ;  relating  to  Shakspere,  or  in  his  style. 

No  one  type  of  character,  feeling,  or  belief  occurs  as 
Shakespea/nan;  the  word  suggests  what  is  vivid  and  many- 
sided,  and  nothing  else.       CarUemparary  Sev.,  XLIX.  87. 

II.  n.  A  Shaksperian  scholar;  a  specialist  in 
the  study  of  Shakspere. 

Also  Shakspearian,  Shakspearean,  Shakespear- 
ian, Shakesperian,  etc.    See  the  etymology. 

Shaksperiana  (shak-spe-ri-a'na), n.pl.  \^Shak- 
spere  (see  def.)  +  -4-ana.]  Items,  details,  or 
collections  of  lore  of  all  lands  pertaining  to 
Shakspere  and  his  writings. 

Shaksperianism  (shak-spe'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Shaksperian  +  -ism.]  Something  specifically 
relating  to  or  connected  with  Shakspere ;  espe- 
cially, a  word  or  locution  peculiar  to  Shakspere. 
I  think  that  the  spirit  of  modern  Shakspearianmn, 
among  readers,  critics,  and  actors,  is  quite  false  to  Shak- 
speare, himself,  because  true  to  the  traditions  of  our  own 
times.  Contemporary  Mev.,  XLX.  260. 

Shaksperize  (shak'sper-iz),  «.  [<  Shakspere 
(see  Shaksperian)  -I-  -ize.]  I.  trans.  To  bring 
into  special  relation  to  Shakspere ;  especially, 
to  imbue  with  the  spirit  of  Shakspere. 

Now,  literature,  philosophy,  and  thought  are  Shakespear- 
ized.  His  mind  is  the  horizon  beyond  which,  at  present, 
we  do  not  see.  Emerson,  Shakespeare  or  the  Poet. 

II.  intrans.  To  imitate  Shakspere. 
The  English  dramatic  poets  have  Shakespearized  now  for 
two  hundred  years.  JEmerson,  Misc.,  p.  78. 

[Bare  in  both  uses.] 

shaku  (shak'6),  n.  [Jap.,  =  Chinese  chih,  a 
foot.]  The  Japanese  foot,  containing  10  tsiin  or 
inches,  and  equal  to  about  llf  English  inches. 

shakudo  (shak'5-do'))  »•  [Jap.,  <  Chinese  ch'ih 
tung,  flesh-colored  copper:  shak'&  (=  Chinese 
ch'ih),  red,  flesh-colored;  do  (=  Chinese  fung), 
copper.]  A  Japanese  alloy  of  copper  with 
from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  of  gold,  much  used 
for  ornamental  metal-work.  It  has  a  bluish-black 
patina  produced  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, alum,  and  verdigris,  which  removes  some  of  the 
copper  and  exposes  a  thin  film  of  gold. 

In  addition  to  the  castings,  the  repouss^  work  should  be 
mentioned ;  .  .  .  the  inlaying  of  this  kind  of  ware  is  some- 
times of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  dark  blue 
colour  shown  by  a  great  number  of  smaller  pieces  is  that 
of  the  shakudo,  composed  of  copper,  and  3  or  4  per  cent, 
of  gold.  Workshiap  Receipts  (3d  ser.),  p.  28. 

shaky  (sha'ki),  a.  [<  sfeafce  + -^1.]  1.  Disposed 
to  shake  or  tremble ;  shaking;  unsteady:  as,  a 
shaky  hand. — 2.  Loosely  put  together;  ready 
to  come  to  pieces. — 3.  Pull  of  shakes  or  cracks ; 
cracked,  split,  or  cleft,  as  timber. — 4.  Feeble; 
weak.     [Colloq.] 

I  feel  terribly  shaky  and  dizzy ;  .  .  .  that  blow  of  yours 
must  have  come  against  me  like'a  battering-ram. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  xxviii. 

5.  Wavering;  undecided;  uncertain:  as,  there 
are  a  good  many  shaky  voters  in  the  district. 
[Colloq.] 

Four  of  the  latter  [delegation]  are  adverse,  and  several 
others  shaky-  ^-  Y-  Tribune,  Jan.  21, 1858. 

6.  Of  questionable  integrity,,  solvency,  or  abil- 
ity.    [Colloq.] 

Other  circumstances  now  occurred,  .  .  .  which  seemed 
to  show  that  our  director  was — what  is  not  to  he  found  in 
Johnson's  "  Dictionary  "—rather  shaky. 

Thackeray,  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  x. 

shalder^  (shai'dfer),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure ;  of. 
shoM,  shoaU,  shelve^"]  To  give  way;  tumble 
down.    Hallvwell. 

Two  hils,  betwixt  which  it  ran,  did  shalder,  and  so  choke 
vp  his  course. 
Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Britain,  xv.  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

shalder^  (shM'd6r),  n.    [Origin  obscure.]     1. 

A  kind  of  slate.— 2.  A  broad,  flat  rush.    [Prov. 

Eng.  in  both  uses.]    Balliwell. 
shafe^  (shal),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  shaile; 

<  ME.  shale,  schale,  assibUated  form  of  scale,  < 
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AS.  seeale,  a  shell,  husk,  rind,  scale :  see  scaled. 
Cf .  shale^.]    A  shell  or  husk. 

I  saugh  him  carien  a  wind-melle 
Under  a  walshe-note  sTiale. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1281. 
Your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2.  18. 

shale^  (shal),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  shaled,  ppr. 

shalimg.   [Et.6iiaX.s\sosheal,sheel;  <ME.«cfto/ew, 

assibilatedform of  scaZere, seale,Bhell:  see  scaled, 

and  cf .  shell,  v.]    To  take  off  the  shell  or  coat  of. 

I  have  beene  shaling  of  peascods. 

Ma/rstan,  The  Fawne,  iv. 

shale^  (shal),  n.  [<  G.  schale,  a  scale,  shell,  husk, 
a  slice,  a  thin  layer  (schalen-gebirge,  a  mountain 
formed  of  thin  strata),  =  E.  scale,  shale:  see 
scaled,  shale^.]  Clay,  or  argillaceous  mate- 
rial, which  has  a  fissile  structure,  or  which 
splits  readily  into  thin  leaves.  Shale  difllers  from 
smte  in  being  decidedly  less  firmly  consolidated ;  bat  there 
is  often  a  gradual  passage  of  one  into  the  other.— Alum 
shale.  SeeoZum. — Bituminous  shale.  See  bituminous. 
— Eimmeridge  shale.  See  Eimmeridgian.— Lorraine 
shale,  a  local  name  in  New  York  (Jefferson  county)  for 
a  shaly  division  of  the  Hudson  Elver  group. — Nla^Sara 
shale,  a  division  of  the  Niagara  group,  especially  interest- 
ing from  its  relation  to  the  recession  of  Niagara  Falls.  It 
is  there  a  shaly  rock,  and  it  underlies  a  more  compact  lime- 
stone, each  division  being  at  the  present  Falls  about  80 
feet  thick.  The  shale  wears  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
limestone,  which  is  thus  undermined  and  breaks  off  In 
large  fragments,  greatly  aiding  the  work  of  the  water  in 
causing  the  recession  of  the  Falls.— Tarajmon  Bhale,  a 
gi'oup  of  slates  and  shaly  rocks  forming  a  division  of  the 
Upper  Llandovery  series  in  Wales,  and  from  1,000  to  1,600 
feet  In  thickness.  They  were  first  described  by  Sedgwick 
under  the  name  ot paste-rock,  and  have  also  been  called  the 
pale  dates.  They  are  named  from  the  river  Tarannon,  on 
which  (in  Montgomeryshire,  near  Llanidloes)  the  group  is 
especially  well-developed. 

shaledt  (shald),  a.  [<  shale^  -H  -ed^.]  Having 
a  shale  or  shell. 

Easellnuts,  .  .  .  asgood  andthin  sAoJedfasareourFil- 
berds.  Bakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  397. 

shale-oil  (shal'oil),  n.  The  trade-name  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  naphtha. 

shalkt,  n.  [ME.,  also  schalk,  <  AS.  scealc  = 
OS.  scale  =  OPries.  skalk,  schalk  =  D.  ML(J. 
schalk  =  OHG.  scale,  scalk,  scalch,  MHG.  schale, 
sohalch,  G.  schalk  =  Icel.  skdlkr  =  Sw.  Dan. 
skalk  =  Goth,  skalks,  a  servant.  Cf.  It.  scaleo 
=  OF.  escalgue,  <  OHG. ;  see  also  seneschal  and 
marshaU.]    A  servant;  man. 

He  translated  It  into  latyn  for  likyng  to  here ; 
But  he  shops  it  so  short  that  no  shalke  might 
Haue  knowlage  by  course  how  the  case  f  eUe. 

DegtrMction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.)>  L  72. 

shall''^  (shal),  originally  v.  t,  now  only  auxiliary. 
Fres.  1  shall,  2  shalt,  3  shall,  pi.  shall;  impen. 
1  should,  2  shouldest  or  shmldst,  3  should,  pi. 
shouts.  Shall  has  no  participles,  no  imperative, 
and  no  infinitive.  [A  defective  verb,  classed 
with  can,  may,  will,  etc.:  (1)  Pres.  1st  and  3d 
pers.  shall,  also  dial.  (Sc.)  saU,  sal,  <  ME.  shal, 
schal,  schalle,  schel,  ssel,  scheal,  sceal,  scalj&lBO  sal, 
sel,  ssel,  <  AS.  sceal;  2d  pers.  shalt,  <  ME.  shalt, 
schalt,  ssalt,  salt,  <  AS.  scealt;  pi.  shall,  <  ME. 
shul,  shulen,  shullen,  schulen,  schvMen,  sholen, 
sculen,  scullen,  sulen,  sullen,  etc.,  <  AS.  sculon, 
sculvM,  sceolon;  (2)  pret.  1st  and  3d  pers.  should, 
dial.  (Sc.)  suld,  <  ME.  sholde,  scholde,  ssolde, 
scolde,  sculde,  solde,  <  AS.  scolde,  sceolde;  2d 
pers.  shouldest,  shouldst,  <  ME.  schuldest,  etc.; 
pi.  should,  <  ME.  sholden,  scholden,  ssolden,  scol- 
den,  sulden,  etc.,  <  AS.  scoMon,  sceoMon;  inf. 
MB.  schulen,  <  AS.  sctilan;  =  OS.  skal,  seal  (pret. 
skulda,  skolda,  sculda,  scoMa,  inf.  skulan)  = 
OPries.  sMl,  skel,  schel  (pret.  skolde,  inf.  skila, 
skela,  schela,  sela)  =  D.  eal  (pret.  zoude,  inf. 
zullen)  =  OHG.  seal,  scol,  sal,  sol  (pret.  scolia, 
solta,  inf.  sculan,  scolan,  solan,  s«Zm), MHG.  sol, 
(pret.  solte,  inf.  scholn,  soln),  G.  soil  (pret.  sollte, 
inf.  sollen)  =  Icel.  skal  (pi.  skulum,  pret.  skyWA, 
skyldu,  inf.  skulu)  =  Sw.  skall  (pret.  skulle,  inf. 
skola)  =  Dan.  skal  (pret.  skulde,  inf.  skvMe)  — 
Goth,  skal  (pi.  skulum,  pret.  skulda,  inf.  skulan); 
a  preterit-present  verb,  the  AS.  sceal,  etc.,  be- 
ing orig.  pret.,  from  Teut.  ■\/  skal,  owe,  be  in 
debt,  be  liable  (whence  also  AS.  scyld,  =  D.  (}. 
schuld  =  Sw.  skuld,_  skull  =  Dan.  skyld,  fault, 
debt,  guilt);  cf.  Lith.  skelu,  I  am  indebted, 
shilU,  owe,  be  liable ;  L.  scelm,  guilt  (>  E.  scel- 
erate,  seelerous,  etc.);  Skt.  ■y/  skhal,  stumble.] 
A.t  As  an  independent  transitive  verb.  To 
owe ;  be  indebted  or  under  obligation  for. 

Lhord,  ich  ne  habbe  huer-of  maki  the  yeldinge ;  uoryef 
me  thet  ich  the  ssel.    Ayenbite  oflnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
By  that  f  eith  I  shot  to  God  and  yow. 

Chaucer,  'Troilus,  iii.  1649. 

Euerych  cart[load  of  wool]  y-seld  in  the  town,  to  men 
out  of  fraunchyse,  shal  to  the  kynge  of  custome  an  hal- 
peny.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  365. 
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B.  As  an  auxiliary.  1 .  Am  (is,  are,  was,  etc. ) 
obliged  or  compelled  (to);  will  (or  would)  have 
(to);  must;  ought  (to):  used  with  an  infinitive 
(without  to)  to  express  obligation,  necessity,  or 
duty  in  connection  with  some  act  yet  to  be  car- 
ried out. 
Men  seyii  that  sche  schalle  so  endure  in  that  forme. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  23. 
For  ye  shul  nat  tarye, 
Though  in  this  toun  is  noon  apotecarie, 
I  shal  myself  to  herbes  teohen  yow. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  ftiest's  Tale,  1. 127. 

To  folewe  that  lord  we  schvlden  be  fayn, 
in  what  degree  that  euere  we  stood. 

Bymne  to  Virgin,,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33. 

This  is  a  ferly  thinge  that  thow  hast  seide,  I  shsilde  ven- 
qnyse  myn  enmyes  in  a  litere.    Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  93. 

The  baner  of  a  kynge  nholde  not  ben  hidde,  and  namly 
in  bataile,  but  to  be  born  in  the  formest  f rente. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  406. 
I  slumld  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5.  31. 
To  subdue  or  expell  an  usurper  should  be  noe  u  n  just  en- 
terprise nor  wrongf  nil  warre.      Speneer,  State  of  Ireland. 

When  Kings  rise  higher  than  they  ahmdd,  they  exhale 
Subjects  higher  than  they  would. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  49. 

2.  Am  (is,  are,  was,  etc.)  to  (do  something  spe- 
cified by  the  infinitive):  forming  verb-phrases 
having  the  value  of  future  and  conditional 
tenses,  and  usually  (and  properly  enough) 
called  such,  (a)  SkaU  is  used  in  direct  assertion  to 
form  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural  of  the  future 
and  future-perfect  tenses,  the  second  and  third  persons 
in  these  tenses  being  formed  by  vnU.  In  this  connection 
thall  simply  foretells  or  declares  what  is  about  to  take 
place :  as,  I  ehall  go  to  town  to-morrow ;  we  ehall  spend 
the  summer  in  Europe.  The  future  tense  of  the  verb  go 
thus  becomes 


Thou  wilt  [-go; 
liemZ2     ) 


ill  ) 
HI  J-go. 
mU) 


We  shall 
You  vjill 
They  wHl 

"  The  use  of  sJuUl  instead  of  will  in  the  first  person  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  the  act  thus  announced  as  about 
to  take  place  ensues  from  the  duty  or  obligation  arising 
outwardly  but  contemplated  inwardly  as  proper,  and  con- 
sequently as  now  about  to  take  place  in  virtue  of  a  tacit 
act  of  the  speaker's  will.  Should  the  will  or  resolution  of 
the  speaker  intervene,  or  be  prominent  in  his  mind,  then 
wUl  would  be  the  proper  word  to  express  the  futurity  of 
the  act :  thus,  'I  wUl  go'  means  'I  am  determined  to  go, 
' I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go.'  'I  shall  go  home  this 
evening'  announces  a  future  event  a£  settled  by  consid- 
eration outside  of  the  speaker's  self ;  *  I  will  go  home  this 
evening '  announces  a  future'  event  having  both  its  cause 
and  its  accomplishment  in  the  speaker's  own  mind."  (Dr. 
Beard.)  In  indirect  assertion  shall  may  express  mere  fu- 
turity in  the  second  and  third  persons ;  as,  he  says  that  he 
sTmII  go ;  he  said  that  he  shovld  go :  in  these  sentences 
"he"  refers  to  one  and  the  same  person,  the  one  who 
"says."  If  it  referred  to  any  other  person,  wiH  would  be 
used  and  not  sMll.  , 

That  woman  had  to  water  her  soup  with  her  furtive 
tears,  to  sit  of  nights  behind  hearts  and  spades,  and  brood 
over  her  cruslied  hopes.  If  I  contemplate  that  wretched 
old  Niobe  much  longer,  I  shall  begin  to  pity  her. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  II.  xiii. 

"  Well,  we  thall  all  miss  yon  quite  as  much  as  you  will 
miss  us,"  said  the  master. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  8. 

I  shall  stay  and  sleep  in  the  church. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Komola,  xiv. 

(6)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  shaU  implies  author- 
ity or  control  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  is  used  to 
express  (1)  promise :  as,  you  shall  receive  your  wages ;  (2) 
command  :  as,  thou  Shalt  not  steal ;  (3)  determination : 
as,  you  shall  go. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xzii. 

Ne'er  stare  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must 
Endure  me,  and  you  shall. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 

But  she  shall  have  him ;  I  will  make  her  happy,  if  I 
break  her  heart  for  it.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  ii. 

(4)  Certainty  or  inevitability  as  regards  the  future. 

And  if  I  die,  no  man  shall  pi^  me  [that  is,  it  is  certain 
no  man  will  pity  me].  Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  v.  3.  201. 

(c)  Interrogatively,  shaU  or  wHl  is  used  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  would  be  used  in  reply,  and  accordingly 
•shall  I  go?"  'shaU  we  go?'  'shaU  he  go?'  'shall  they  go?" 
ask  for  direction,  or  refer  the  matter  to  the  determination 
of  the  person  asked — that  is,  'shall  I  go?'  anticipates  the 
answer  'you  shall  go.'    "' 

Pan.  But  will  you  tell  me  ?    ShaU  I  marry  ? 

TrouU.  Perhaps.  Ur^hart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  iiL  36. 

I  was  employ'd  in  passing  to  and  fro. 

About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 

Then  how  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  in? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iL  1.  71. 

(d)  After  conditionals,  such  as  if  or  whether,  and  after 
verbs  expressing  condition  or  supposition,  shaU  expresses 
simple  futurity  In  all  persons,  the  idea  of  restraint  or 
necessity  involved  originally  in  the  word  shall  being  ex- 
cluded by  the  context — thus ; 


( I  (or  we)  shaU 


Thou  Shalt,  or  you  shall 
(  He  (or  they)  slmll 


[•say. 
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If  then  we  shall  [that  is,  are  to]  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 

Away  with  me !  Shak.,  Rich,  n.,  ii.  2.  291. 

A  man  would  be  laugh'd  at  by  most  people  who  should 
maintain  that  too  much  money  could  undo  a  nation. 

B.  MandevUle,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  p.  213. 

That  man  would  do  a  great  and  permanent  service  to 
the  ministry  who  should  publish  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
in  history  .  .  . 

Soiuthey,  Wesley,  I.  309,  note  (quoted  in  F.  Hall's  False 

[PhUol.,  p.  49). 
In  the  older  writers,  as  for  instance  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible,  shall  was  used  of  all  three  persons. 

Whose  worcheth  bi  wil,  wraththe  maketh  ofte ; 
I  sigge  hit  bi  thi-seluen,  thou  sehalt  hit  sone  fynde. 

Piefrs  Plowman  (A),  iv.  67. 
Lord,  howe  je  vs  lere, 
FuU  wele  we  take  rewarde, 
And  certis  we  schall  not  rest. 

York  Plays,  p.  162. 

The  London  fleet  of  twenty  sail  (whose  admiral  shaU  be 

Captain  Philpot^  a  £en<lsh  man,  who  heretofore  fought  a 

duel  between  the  two  armies  in  the  Low  Countries),  being 

all  ready,  have  this  fortnight  been  suing  for  their  despatch. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  1. 161. 

ShaU,  like  other  auxiliaries,  is  often  used  with  an  ellipsis 
of  the  following  infinitive. 

Men  dreme  of  thing  that  nevere  was  ne  shal. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  274. 
It  shall  [sc.  go]  to  the  barber's  with  your  beard. 

Sliak.,  Hamlet,  iL  2.  621. 

From  the  Devil  they  came,  and  to  the  Devil  they  shalt 

[sc.  assuredly  go].  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  68. 

Tou  have  not  pushed  these  diseased  neither  with  side 
nor  shoulder,  but  have  rather  strewed  their  way  into  the 
Palace  with  flowers,  as  you  should. 

BunyajUf  Pilgrim's  .Progress,  ii. 

3.  The  past  tense  should,  besides  the  uses  in 
which  it  is  merely  the  preterit  of  shall,  as  above, 
has  acquired  some  peculiar  uses  of  its  own.  in 
some  of  these  uses  should  represents  the  past  subjunctive, 
not  the  past  indicative.  It  is  not  used  to  express  simple 
past  futurity,  except  in  indirect  speech:  as,  I  said  I  should 
[was  to]  go ;  I  arranged  that  he  should  [was  to]  go.  Should 
is  often  used  to  give  a  modest  or  diffident  tone  to  a  state- 
ment, or  to  soften  a  statement  from  motives  of  delicacy  or 
politeness:  thus,  'I«A(mZd  nothketo  sayhowmany  there 
are '  is  much  the  same  as '  I  hardly  like,'  or '  I  do  not  like,' 
etc.  Similarly,  'it  shovld  seem'  Is  often  nearly  the  same 
as  'it  seems.' 

He  is  no  suitor  then  ?    So  it  should  seem. 

B.  Jonson. 
Should  was  formerly  sometimes  used  where  we  should 
now  use  might. 

The  scribis  and  Pharisees  aspieden  hym  thattbei schvlden 
fynde  cause  whereof  thei  schulden  accuse  hym. 

Wydif,  Luke  vi.  7. 

The  distinctions  in  the  uses  of  shall  and  wHl  and  of 
sJundd  and  would  are  often  so  subtle,  and  depend  so  much 
upon  the  context  or  upon  subjective  conditions,  that  they 
are  frequently  missed  by  inaccurate  speakers  and  writers, 
and  often  even  by  writers  of  the  highest  rank.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  colloquial  English  to  the  exclusive  use  of  will 
and  (except  after  a  conditional  word)  would.  See  vnll^. 
Cffisar  should  [would]  be  a  beast  without  a  heart 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 

Sliak.,  J.  C,  ii.  2.  42. 

I  will  win  for  him  an  I  can ;  if  not,  I  wUl  [shall]  gain 
nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 183. 

Nay,  if  you  find  fault  with  it,  they  shaU  [will]  whisper, 

tho  I  did  not  like  it  before;  I'll  ha'  no  body  wiser  than 

myself.         Wychsrley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 

=Syn.  Ought,  Should.    See  ought3. 

shall^  (shal),  n.  [Ar.]  An  African  siluroid  fish 
of  the  genus  Synodontis  ;  specifically,  S.  schal  of 
the  Nile,  a  kind  of  catfish  with  a  small  mouth, 
long  movable  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  a  nuchal 
buckler,  and  six  barbels.    Also  schal. 

shall!  (shal'i),  n.  [Also  challi,  challis;  appar. 
same  as  Anglo-Ind.  shalee,  shaloo,  <  Hmd. 
sdlu,  a  soft  twilled  cotton  stuff  of  a  Turkey-red 
color.]  A  red  or  otherwise  colored  cotton  stuff 
or  piece-goods  of  soft  texture,  made  in  India, 
and  much  worn  by  the  poorer  natives.  The  later 
and  finer  shallis  of  England  and  France  seem  to  be  modi- 
flcations  of  the  Indian  fabric. 

A  large  investment  of  piece-goods,  especially  of  the 
coarse  ones,  Byrampauts,  cheUoes,  and  others,  for  the 
Guinea  market.      Grose,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  I.  99. 

shallon  (Bhal'on)i  n.  [Amer.  Ind.  (reported  in 
this  form  by  Lewis  and  Clarke);  of.  salaUherry.'] 
The  salal-berry,  GauUheria  Shmlon. 

shalloon  (sha-lon'),  n.  [<  ME.  ehalon,  ehaloun, 
a  coverlet  (see  ohaUm)  (=  Sp.  ehalon,  chalun  = 
MHG.  schalune,  G.  schalun,  shalloon),  <  OP. 
Chalons  (cf.  F.  ras  de  ChdUms,  Chalons  cloth), 
so  caUed  from  Chalons,  P.  Chdlons-sur-Marne, 
a  town  in  Prance,  <  L.  Catalauni,  a  tribe  that 
lived  in  the  neighborhood.  For  similar  cloth- 
names  of  local  origin,  see  canibric,  muslin, 
worsted,  etc.]  A  li^t  woolen  stuff  used  for 
the  linings  of  coats  and  for  women's  dresses. 

ShaUoon,  a  sort  of  woolen  stuff,  chiefly  used  for  the  lin- 
ings of  coats,  and  so  call'd  from  Chidora,  a  city  of  France, 
where  it  was  first  made.  E.  PhOlips,  1706. 


shallo'V 

In  addition  to  the  woollen  fabrics,  shalloons,  callman- 
coes,  and  tammies  were  made  in  considerable  numbers  in 
this  town  and  neighborhood  [of  Colne]. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  SO. 

shallop  (shal'op),  n.    [=  G.  schaluppe,  <  OP. 
chaluppe  =  Sp.  Pg.  cJialupa  ■=  It.  scialuppa,  a 
shallop;  origin  unknown,  but  prob.  Amer.  or 
E.  Ind.    Cf .  sloop.']   A  light  boat  or  vessel,  with 
or  without  a  mast  or  masts ;  a  sloop. 
A  little  bote  lay  hovlng  her  before;  .  .  . 
Into  the  same  shee  lept^  and  with  the  ore 
Did  thrust  the  shallop  from  the  flotlng  strand. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  vii.  27. 

A  shallop  of  one  Henry  Way  of  Dorchester  having  been 
missing  all  the  winter,  it  was  found  that  the  men  in  her, 
being  five,  were  all  killed  treacherously  by  the  eastern 
Indians.  WirUhrc^,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  95. 

shallot  (sha-lof),  n.  [Also  schallot,  and  for- 
merly shalot,  sehalote,  chalot,  eschalot  (=  D. 
^alot  =  G.  sehalotte  =  Sw.  schalott  =  Dan. 
skalot) ;  <  OF.  eschalote,  eschalotte,  F.  iehalote, 
an  altered  form,  simulating  a  dim.  term.,  of 
OF.  eschalone,  escalogne,  escalone,  whence  E. 
scallion:  see  scalUon.']  A  vegetable  of  the  onion 
kind,  Allium  Ascalonicum,  native  in  Syria,  and 
elsewhere  cultivated ;  the  scallion  or  cibol.  The 
bulb  forms  bulblets  or  cloves  In  the  axils  of  the  scales, 
like  the  gallic  and  rocambole.  The  shallot  is  considered 
milder  than  the  onion,  and  is  used  in  cookery  and  esteemed 
for  pickles. 

Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know. 
Where  rocombol^  shallot,  and  the  rank  garlic  grow. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  L  336. 

shallow^  (shal'o),  a.  and  «.  [<  WE.shalow,  schaU 
owe,  shallow,  prob.  lit.  'sloping,  shelving,'  for 
*schelowe,  <  AS.  *s<ieolh  (in  camp,  scelg-,  seeol-, 
SGuU,  scyl-),  sloping,  oblique,  squint  (found  only 
in  comp.  seelg-egede,  sceol-egede,  scul-egede,  scyl- 
egede,  sciyl-edgede,  sceol-ege,  sceol-ige,  squint- 
eyed),  =  MD.  schelwe,  scheel,  D.  scheel  =  MLG-. 
schel  =  OHG-.  scelah  (scelh-,  scelaw-),  MHG. 
schelch,  schel  (schelli-,  schelw-),  G.  scheel,  slop- 
ing, crooked,  squint,  =  Icel.  sJ^dlgr,  oblique, 
wry,  squint  (as  a  noun,  applied  to  the  crescent 
moon,  to  a  fish,  and  as  a  nickname  of  a  person), 
=  Sw.  dial.  sHjalg,  oblique,  wry,  crooked  (not 
found  in  Goth. ) ;  perhaps,  with  a  formative  gut- 
tural, from  a  base  *slcel  =  6r.  aKo?i6g,  crooked, 
wry,  akin  to  aKahp/dg,  uneven,  scalene,  ane/Mi, 
crook-legged :  see  scoliosis,  scalene.  The  sense 
'shallow'  appears  only  in  E.  The  E.  forms 
are  somewhat  irregular,  the  ME.  forms  shalow, 
schalowe  being  associated  with  other  forms  of 
Scand.  origin,  schald,  schold,  etc.,  early  mod. 
E.  shold,  B.  shoal,  Sc.  shaul,  shallow,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  related  verbs  shaiO-  and  shelve^, 
exhibit  variations  of  the  vowel,  as  well  as  ter- 
minal variations  due  to  the  orig.  guttural.  See 
shoaU,  shaiU,  shelve^,  shelf  ^.]  1,  a.  1.  Not 
deep;  of  little  depth:  as,  a  shallow  brook;  a 
shallow  place ;  a  shallow  vessel  or  dish. 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1329. 

ShaUow  water,  crisp  with  ice  nine  months  of  the  year,  is 

fatal  to  the  race  of  worms.  Nodes  Anibrosianie,  Feb.,  1832. 

2.  Not  deep  intellectually;  superficial:  as,  a 
shallow  person ;  a  shallow  mind. 

My  wit 's  too  shallow  for  the  least  Designe 
Of  thy  drad  Counsails  sacred,  and  divine. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

In  my  shallow  Apprehension  your  Grace  might  stand 

more  firm  without  an  Anchor.     BoweU,  Letters,  I.  iv.  18. 

Shallow  ground,  land  with  gold  near  the  surface.  [Min- 
ing slang,  Australia.] 

II.  n.  A  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep; 
a  shoal ;  a  shelf ;  a  flat ;  a  bank. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  fiood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,lY.  3.221 
Thou  hast  left  Life's  shaUows, 
And  dost  possess  the  deep. 

LotmU,  A  Requiem. 

shallow^  (shal'o),  V.  [<  ShaUow^  a.  Cf .  shoal\ 
v.,  and  shelve^,  o.]  I.  trans.  To  make  shallow; 
decrease  the  depth  of. 

In  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and  sands  shall  .  .  . 
choke  and  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it  [Venice]. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  xil. 
That  thought  alone  thy  state  impairs. 
Thy  lofty  sinks,  and  shaUows  thy  profound. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iz. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  shallow;  decrease  in 
depth:  as,  the  water  shallows  rapidly  as  one 
approaches  the  bar. 

The  involution  is  regular,  being  deepest  in  the  centre, 
and  shaUourin^  in  all  directions  towards  the  edge. 

Micros.  Sd.,  N.  8.,  XYTT,  524. 

shallow^  (shal'o),  «.  [Ct  shallow^.]  Therudd, 
a  fish.     [Local,  Eng.] 


shallow 

The  rudd,  or  red-eye,  la  the  shaUaw  of  the  Cam. 

Ywrrdl,  Hist  British  Fishes.    (Latham.) 
shallow-brained   (shal'6-brand),   a.     Of  no 
depth  of  intellect;  empty-headed. 

To  this  effect  the  policle  ol  playes  is  verie  necessarie 
however  some  shallmo-brayned  censurers  (not  the  deepest 
serohers  Into  the  secrets  ol  gouerument)  mightily  op- 
pugne  them  Naahe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  59. 

shallow-hearted  (shal'o-har'ted),  a.    Incapa- 
ble of  deep  or  strong  feeling  or  affection. 
Ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearteA  boys  I 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2.  97. 
shallowling  (shal'o-ling),  n.     [<  shallow^  + 
-hng^.l    A  shallow  or  silly  person. 
Can  Wee  suppose  that  any  ShaUowttng 
Can  flnde  much  Good  In  olt-Tobaoconing? 

Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered. 
shallowlv  (shal'o-U),  adv.    In  a  shallow  man- 
ner; with  little  depth;  superficially;  without 
depth  of  thought  or  judgment;  not  wisely. 
Most  ehaUowly  did  you  these  arms  commence. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 118. 
shallowness  (shal'o-nes),  n.  The  character  of 
being  shallow;  lack  of  depth  or  profundity, 
either  literally  or  figuratively;  superficiality: 
as,  the  shaUmoness  of  a  river;  shallowness  of 
mind  or  wit. 

shallow-pated  (shal'6-pa"ted),  a.  Of  weak 
mind;  silly. 

Some  sJiallowpated  Puritan,  in  reading  this,  will  shoot 
his  Bolt,  and  presently  cry  me  up  to  have  a  Pope  in  my 
Belly.  Howell,  letters,  iv.  36. 

shally-shallyt  (shal'i-shal"i),  adv.  [An  aceom. 
adv.  form  of  the  repeated  question  Shall  If 
shall  I?  marking  hesitation;  now  by  variation 
shilly-shaUy.']    Same  as  shilly-shally. 

Why  should  I  stand  shaUy-shaUy  like  a  Country  Bump- 
kin? Steele,  Tender  Husband,  iii.  1. 

shalm,  n.    See  shawm. 

shalmyt,  shalmieti  n.  Obsolete  variants  of 
shawm. 

shalott,  shalotet,  «.   Obsolete  forms  of  shallot. 

shalt  (shalt).  The  second  person  singular  of 
■shalP-. 

shaltowt.  A  Middle  English  reduction  of  shalt 
thpu. 

shaly  (sha'li),  a.  [<  shale^  +  -j/i.]  Pertaining 
to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  shale;  re- 
sembling shale :  as,  a  shaly  soil. 

sham  (sham),  n.  and  a.  [A  dial,  form  of  shame 
(like  sliack  ioi  shake,  tah  for  take,  etc.).  The 
noun  depends  in  part  on  the  verb  (see  sham,  v.). 
It  came  into  general  literary  use,  in  the  later 
senses,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century, 
as  if  a  piece  of  slang.]  I.  m.  1.  Shame;  dis- 
grace; fault.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  trick  put 
upon  one;  a  tnck  or  device  that  deludes  or 
disappoints  expectation;  fraud;  imposture; 
make-believe ;  humbug :  as,  an  age  of  shams. 

Two  young  gent,  that  heard  S'.  H.  tell  this  sham  so 
gravely  rode  the  next  day  to  St.  Alban'a  to  enquire ;  come- 
ing  there,  nobody  had  heard  of  any  such  thing,  'twas  al- 
together false.  Auhrey,  Lives,  Henry  Blount. 

Shamming  is  telling  you  an  insipid  dull  Lie  with  a  dull 
Face,  which  the  sly  Wag  the  Author  only  laughs  at  him- 
self ;  and,  making  himself  believe  'tis  a  good  Jest,  puts  the 
Sham  only  upon  himself.    Wyeherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

That  Sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on  me. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  10. 

If  peace  is  sought  to  be  defended  or  preserved  for  the 
safety  of  the  luxurious  and  the  timid,  it  is  a  sham,  and 
the  peace  will  be  base.  Emerson,  War. 

3.  Some  device  meant  to  give  a  thing  a  differ- 
ent outward  appearance,  as  of  neatness  and 
finish,  or  to  imitate  something  which  it  is  not. 
Specifically — (at)  A  false  shirt-front;  a  dicky. 

You  put  upon  me,  when  I  first  came  to  Town,  about 
being  orderly,  and  the  Doctrine  of  wearing  Shams,  to  make 
Linen  last  clean  a  Fortnight.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  1. 
(6)  A  false  pillow-cover ;  a  pillow-sham,  (c)  A  strip  of  fine 
linen,  often  embroidered,  put  under  the  upper  edge  of  the 
bed-coverings  and  turned  over,  as  if  forming  the  upper  end 
of  the  sheet    (d)  pi.  Gaiters.    [Local,  Eng.] 

II,  a.  False;  counterfeit;  pretended:  as,  a 
■■•ham  fight. 

The  Discovery  of  your  Sham  Addresses  to  her,  to  con- 
ceal your  Love  to  her  Neioe,  has  provok'd  this  Separation. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  1. 

The  other  two  packets  he  carried  with  him  to  Halifax, 
where  he  stayed  some  time  to  exercise  the  men  in  sham 
attacks  upon  sham  forts.    B.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  257. 

Sham  answer,  sham  defense,  sham  plea,  in  law,  a 
pleading  so  clearly  false  in  fact  as  to  present  no  substan- 
tia issue.  The  phrase  is  commonly  taken  to  imply,  a 
pleading  formally  sufficient,  and  interposed  for  the  mere 
purpose  ol  delay.  =S3T1.  Mock,  spurious,  make-believe. 
sham  (sham),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shammed,  ppr. 
shamming,  [<  sham,  n. ;  orig.  a  var  of  shams, 
».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  deceive;  trick;  cheat;  de- 
lude with  false  pretenses. 
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They  find  themselves  fooled  and  shammed  into  a  con- 
"otion.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Law.  Why  I'm  sure  you  joked  upon  me,  and  shammed 
me  all  night  long. 

Man.  Shammed. '  prithee  what  barbarous  law-term  is 
that?  .  .  . 

Pree.  Shamming  is  telling  you  an  insipid  dull  Lie  with 
a  dull  Face,  etc.  [see  this  quotation  under  sham,  n.,  2]. 

Wyoherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii  1. 
2f.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition. 

We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  .  .  .  sAom  fallacies 
upon  the  world  for  current  reason.        Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  make  a  pretense  of  in  order  to  deceive; 
feign ;  imitate :  as,  to  sham  illness. 

But  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass  only  for  ensign?— 
now  if  he  had  shamm'd  general  indeed. 

Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  i.  1. 
To  sham  Abraham,  to  pretend  to  be  an  Abraham-man ; 
hence,  as  used  by  seamen,  to  pretend  illness  in  order  to 
avoid  doing  duty  in  the  ship,  etc.    See  AbralumMnan. 

II.  intrans.  To  pretend ;  make  false  pretenses ; 
pretend  to  be,  do,  etc.,  what  one  is  not,  does 
not,  does  not  mean,  etc. 

Then  all  your  Wits  that  fleer  and  sftom, 
Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shepherd. 

He  shammed  ill,  and  his  death  was  given  publicly  out  in 

the  French  papers.  Scott,  Rob  Hoy,  xxxviL 

sham-Abraham  (sham'a'bra-ham),  a.  Pre- 
tended ;  mock ;  sham.  See  to  sham  Abraham, 
under  sham,  v.  t. 

I  own  I  laugh  at  over-righteous  men, 
I  own  I  shake  my  sides  at  ranters. 
And  treat  sMm  Abr'am  saints  with  wicked  banters. 
Hood,  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson. 

shamalo-grass  (sham'a-16-gras),  n.  [B.  Ind. 
shamalo  +  E.  grass.'}  A  cereal  grass,  Panicum 
frumentaeetim,  cultivated  in  India,  probably  in- 
troduced from  tropical  Africa,  it  yields  a  millet- 
like grain,  a  wholesome  article  of  diet,  used  especially  by 
the  poorer  classes,  and  is  also  a  good  forage-grass.  Also 
Deccan  grass. 

Shaman  (sham'an),  n.  and  a.  [<  Pers.  Hind. 
shaman,  pi.  shamandan,  an  idolater.]  I.  n.  A 
professor  or  priest  of  Shamanism ;  a  wizard  or 
conjurer  among  those  who  profess  Shamanism. 

The  connexion  of  the  sJiamans  or  sorcerers  with  fetish- 
objects,  as  where  the  Tatars  consider  the  innumerable 
rags  and  tags,  bells  and  bits  of  iron,  that  adorn  the  sham- 
an's magic  costume  to  contain  spirits  helpful  to  their 
owner  in  his  magic  craft. 

M.  B.  Tylar,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  U2. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  Shamanism. 

Shamanic  (sha-man'ik),  a.  [<  Shaman  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Shamans  or  Shamanism. 

Shamanism  (sham'an-izm),  n.  [<  Shaman  + 
-ism.]  A  general  name  applied  to  the  idola- 
trous religions  of  a  number  of  barbarous  na- 
tions, comprehending  those  of  the  Finnish  race, 
as  the  Ostiaks,  Samoyeds,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  nations  generally  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
to  this  they  add  the  belief  that  the  government  of  the 
world  is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  secondary  gods  both 
benevolent  and  malevolent  toward  man,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  propitiate  them  by  magic  rites 
and  spells.  The  general  belief  respecting  another  life 
appears  to  be  that  the  condition  of  man  will  be  poorer 
and  more  wretched  than  the  present ;  hence  death  is  re- 
garded with  great  dread. 

The  earliest  religion  of  Accad  was  a  Shamanism,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Siberian  or  Samoyed  tribes  of  to-day. 

Eneye.  Brit,  III.  192. 

Shamanist  (sham'an-ist),  n.  [<  Shaman  +  4st.} 
A  believer  in  Shamanism. 
Shamanistic  (sham-a-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Shaman- 
ist +  -jc]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  Shamanism;  characteristic  of  Shamans  or 
Shamanists. 

Colonel  Dalton  states  that  the  paganism  of  the  Ho  and 
Moondah  in  all  essential  features  is  shamanistic. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civilisation,  p.  225. 

shamble!  (sham'bl),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
shammel,  shamell ;  <  ME.  sdhamhylle,  earlier 
shamel,  schamel,  schamil,  sohamylle,  scheomel,  a 
butchers'  bench  or  stall,  orig.  a  stool,  <  AS. 
scamol,  scamel,  sceamul,  a  stool  {fot-scamel,  a 
footstool),  =  OS.  scamel,  scamil,  stool  (fot-sca- 
mel,  a  footstool),  =  OHG.  scamal,  scamil,  MHG. 
schemel,  schamel,  G.  schamel,  schemel  =  Icel.  ske- 
mill  =  Dan.  skammel,  a  footstool,  =  OF.  scamel, 
esehamel,  <  L.  scamellum,  a  little  bench  or  stool ; 
ef.  scabellum,  a  footstool  (>  It.  sgdbello,  a  joint- 
stool,  =  F.  escdbeau,  escaielle,  a  stool) ;  dim.  of 

.  scamnum,  a  step ;  cf .  L.  scapus,  a  shaft,  stem, 
stalk,  6r.  aiaiwreiv,  prop,  etc. :  see  soaps'^,  scep- 
ter, shafts.']     It.  A  footstool. 

Vor  thl  alle  the  halewen  makeden  of  al  the  worlde  ase 
ane  schemnel  to  bore  net  [feet].  Arusren  Riwle,  p.  166. 

2.  A  bench ;  especially,  a  bench  or  stall  in  a 
market  on  which  goods  are  exposed  for  sale. 
Specifically— 3.  pi.  The  tables  or  stalls  on  or 
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in  which  butchers  expose  meat  for  sale ;  hence, 
a  fiesh-  or  meat-market. 
Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 
Many  there  are  of  the  same  wretched  Kind, 
Whom  their  despairing  Creditors  may  find 
Lurking  in  Shambles;  where  with  borrow'd  Coin 
They  buy  choice  Meats. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xL 

4.  pi.  A  slaughter-house ;  a  place  of  butchery: 
sometimes  treated  as  a  singular. 

Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heaiH, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house  t 

Shak.,  S  Hen.  VL,  L  1.  71. 
I  will  therefore  leaue  their  shambles,  and  .  .  .  will  vis- 
its their  holies  and  holy  places. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  844. 
Straightway  Tirginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  shamMes  stood,  piled  up  with  horn 
and  hide.  Macavlay,  Virginia,  L  148. 

5t.  In  mining.    See  shammel,  2 Clerk  of  the 

market  and  shambles.   See  clerk. 
shamble^  (sham'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sham- 
hied,  ppr.  shambling.      [<  shamT)le\  m.]      To 
slaughter;  destine  to  the  shambles.     [Kare.] 
Must  they  die,  and  die  in  vain. 
Like  a  flock  of  sluzmbled  sheep? 

The  Century,  XXXVUI.  730. 

shamble^  (sham'bl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sham- 
bled, ppr.  shambling.  [An  assibilated  form  of 
scambli.}  To  walk  awkwardly  and  imsteadily, 
as  if  with  weak  knees. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed,  as 
they  shamMed  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  437. 

shamble^  (sham'bl), ».  [<  shamble^,  v.}  A  sham- 
bling walk  or  gait. 

The  man  in  the  red  cloak  put  on  his  old  slouch  hat, 
made  an  awkward  bow,  and,  with  a  gait  which  was  half 
stride,  half  shamMe,  went  out  of  the  Raleigh,  and  disap- 
peared. J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xvilL 

shambling  (sham'bling),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of 
shamble'^,  ».]  An  awkward,  clumsy,  irregular 
pace  or  gait. 

By  that  shaniblirmm  his  walk,  it  should  be  my  rich  old 
banker,  Gomez,  whom  I  knew  at  Barcelona. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 

shambling  (sham'bling),  p.  a.    Characterized 
by  an  awkward,  irregular,  clumsy,  weak-kneed 
motion  or  gait:  as,  a  shamblmg  trot;  sham- 
bling legs. 
He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth. 

Lamb,  Christ's  Hospital. 

shambroughf  (sham'bro),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  an  old  form  of 
ship  or  caravel,  with  two  or  three  masts.  Berry. 

shame  (sham),  n.  [<  ME.  shame,  schame, 
shome,  schome,  scheome,  scome,  ssame,  same,  < 
AS.  sceamu,  scamu  =  OS.  seama  =  OFries. 
skome  =  D.  schaam  (in  eomp. )  =  WLG.  schame 
=  OH(J.  scama,  MHG.  schame,  scham,  G.  scham, 
shame,=  Icel.  skomm  (skamm-),  shame.a  woimd, 
=  Sw.  Dan.  skam,  shame ;  akin  to  AS.  sceand, 
second,  scand,  scond  =  D.  G.  schande  =  Goth. 
skanda,  shame,  disgrace  (see  shand),  and  per- 
haps to  Skt.  V  kshan,  wound:  see  scathe,  etc. 
Of.  sham,  orig.  a  dial,  form  of  shame.  ]  1 .  A  pain- 
ful feeling  or  sense  of  degradation  excited  by 
a  consciousness  of  having  done  something  un- 
worthy of  one's  own  previous  idea  of  one's  ex- 
cellence ;  also,  a  peculiar  painful  feeling  or 
sense  of  being  in  a  situation  offensive  to  de- 
cency, or  likely  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  per- 
son experiencing  the  feeling. 

Also  here  Book  seythe  that,  whan  that  sche  had  cbilded 
undre  a  Palme  Tree,  sche  had  gret  schame  that  sche  hadde 
a  Child.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  133. 

In  all  humility. 
And  with  no  little  shame,  I  ask  your  pardons. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  2. 

Shame  ...  is  an  uneasiness  of   the  mind  upon  the 

thought  ol  having  done  something  which  is  indecent,  or 

will  lessen  the  valued  esteem  which  others  have  for  us. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xx.  17. 

2.  Tendency  to  feel  distress  at  any  breach 
of  decorum  or  decency,  especially  at  any  un- 
seemly exposure  of  one's  person. 

My  purpos  bathe  ben  longe  my  hert  thus  to  chast, 
And  til  this  yeres  day  y  ne  durst  for  schame. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  39. 

When  a  woman  shall  be  inflamed  with  ire,  the  man 
ought  to  suffer  her,  and  after  the  flame  is  somewhat 
quenched,  to  reprehend  her;  for  if  once  she  begin  to 
loose  her  shmme  in  the  presence  ol  her  husband,  they  will 
euery  houre  cleaue  the  house  with  yels. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  305. 
Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  ol  bashlulness? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  286. 

3.  A  thing  or  person  to  be  ashamed  of ;  that 
which  brings  or  is  a  source  or  cause  of  con- 
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tempt,  ignominy,  or  reproach;  a  disgrace  or 
oisnonor. 

.^^  Wliyj  thou  8ham£  of  women, 

Whose  lolly  or  whose  Impudence  ia  greater 
IB  doubtful  to  determine ! 

Fhtclur  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  ly.  2. 
And  then  eleven  great  Stars  thought  it  no  sTiame 
To  crouch  before  me  who  admired  them. 

J.  Beaumont,  Bsyche,  i.  111. 

It  isn't  for  want  of  cleverness  he  looks  like  a  poor  man. 

Miss  Ijron.    I've  left  o£E  speaking,  else  I  should  say  it 's  a 

am  and  a  sharm.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxii. 

4.  Grossly  injurious  or  ignominious  treatment 
or  acts;  ignominy;  disgrace;  dishonor;  deri- 
sion; contempt;  contumely. 

Whenne  he  to  his  lorde  come^ 
The  lettre  sone  he  hym  nome. 
And  sayde,  Alle  gose  to  scheme ! 
And  went  his  way. 

MS.  I/incoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  130.    (HaUiweU.) 
Many  shamea  that  the  lues  hym  dlden ;  and  after  that 
he  BUflred  bitter  deth  for  vs  upon  the  crosse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  69. 
God  geve  yow  bothe  on  shames  deth  to  dyen. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 1133. 
Te  have  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  6. 
I  think  the  echoes  of  his  shames  have  deaf'd 
The  ears  of  heavenly  justice. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Einsmen,  L  2. 

5.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  re- 
quires to  be  covered. 

Thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered,  yea,  thy  shame  shall 
be  seen.  Isa.  xlvii.  3. 

For  shame  I  an  interjectional  phraBe,  signifying  'you 
should  be  ashamed ! '  '  shame  on  you  1  * 

For  ehamjc  now ;  here  is  some  one  coming. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iL  2. 
To  put  to  Shame,  to  cause  to  feel  shame;  inflict  shame, 
disgrace,  or  dishonor  on. 

Seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  Ood  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  Heb.  vL  6. 

=  Syn.  1.  Mortification.— 4.  Opprobrium,  odium,  oblo- 
quy, scandal. 

shame  (sham),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shamed,  ppr. 
shaming.  [<  ME.  shamen,  schamen,  schamien, 
schomien,  scheomien,  scomien,  <  AS.  seeamian, 
scamian,  sceorman,  scomian,  intr.  be  ashamed, 
tr.  (refl.)  make  ashamed,  =  OS.  seamian  =  D. 
schamen  =  OHG.  seamen,  scamon,  MHG.  seha- 
meti,  G.  schamen  =  Icel.  sfcamma  =  Sw.  skdmma 
=  Dan.  sJcamme  =  Goth,  skaman,  refi.,  make 
ashamed;  from  the  noun.  Gt.ashame,  ashamed.^ 

1.  intrans.  To  be  or  feel  ashamed. 

And  the!  seyn  that  God  made  Adam  and  Eye  all  naked, 
and  that  no  man  scholde  shame  that  is  of  kyndely  nature. 
MandetrUle,  Travels,  p.  178. 
I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are. 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ly.  3.  23. 
Art  thou  a  man?  and  shmn'st  thou  not  to  beg  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Hnmour,  ii.  3. 

n.  trans.  It.  To  be  ashamed  of. 

For  who  so  schameth  me  and  my  wordis,  mannus  sone 
Bchal  schame  hym,  whanne  he  Cometh  in  his  maieste  and 
of  the  fadris,  and  of  the  hooli  aungels. 

Wyclif,  Luke  ix.  26. 

2.  To  make  ashamed;  cause  to  blush  or  to 
feel  degraded,  dishonored,  or  disgraced. 

Shame  enough  to  shams  thee,  wert  thou  not  shameless. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  TI.,  i.  4. 120. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler?  break  one  cobweb  through, 
He  spins  tlie  slight,  self -pleasing  thread  anew. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  89. 

3.  To  cover  with  reproach  or  ignominy;  dis- 
grace. 

Alle  tho  that  ben  of  his  kyn,  or  pretenden  hem  to  ben 
his  Frendes,  and  thei  come  not  to  that  Feste,  thei  ben  re- 
preved  for  evere  and  schamed,  and  maken  gret  doeL 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  202. 

Thou  hast  in  a  few  days  of  thy  short  reign. 
In  over-weening  pride,  riot,  and  lusts, 
Sham'd  noble  Dioclesian  and  bis  gift. 

Fletcher  (and,  another  1),  Erophetess,  v.  1. 

4.  To  force  or  drive  by  shame. 

In  female  breasts  did  sense  and  merit  rule^ 
The  lover's  mind  would  ask  no  better  school ; 
Shamed  into  sense,  the  scholars  of  our  eyes. 
Our  beaux  from  gallantry  would  soon  be  wise. 

Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  EpiL 

5t.  To  shun  through  shame. 

My  master  sad — for  why,  he  shames  the  court — 

Is  fled  away.  Greene,  James  IV.,  v.  6.    (Davies.) 

6t.  To  mock  at ;  deride ;  treat  with  contumely 
or  contempt. 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor.         Ps.  xiv.  6. 
=Syn.  2.  To  mortify,  humiliate,  abash. 
shamefaced  (sham'fast),  a.     [A  corruption  of 
shamefast,  simulating  face:    see  shamefast.'] 
Modest ;  bashful :  originally  shamefast. 

Men  shamefaced  and  of  noble  mindes  haue  greate  cause 
to  beware  ttiat  they  begin  not  to  hourd  or  laye  yp  mony : 
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lor  if  he  once  glue  him  self  e  to  hourd, ...  he  shall  euery 
day  fall  into  a  thousand  euils,  shames,  and  confusions, 
Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  256. 
The  rose  with  its  sweeii  shamefaced  loolt. 

W.  Motherwell,  Certain  Pleasant  Verses. 

shamefacedly  (sham'fast-li),  adv.  Bashfully ; 
with  excessive  modesty. 

shamefacedness  (sham'fast-nes),  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  shamefastness,  q.  v.]  Bashfulness ; 
excess  of  modesty. 

The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress. 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness. 

Wordsworth,  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

shamefast  (sham'fast),  a.  [<  ME.  shamefast, 
schamefast,  schamfast,  sceomefest,  <  AS.  sceam- 
feest,  scamfsest,  modest,  lit.  'firm'  or  'fast  in 
shame,'  i.  e.  modesty,  <  sceamu,  seamu,  shame, 
+ /»st,  fast,  firm :  see  steme  and /a*<i.]  Mod- 
est; bashful.  [Obsolete  or  archaic :  see  shame- 
faced, the  form  now  usual.] 

ShamefaM  she  was  in  mayden's  shamef astnesse. 

Chaucer,  Doctor's  Tale,  1.  56. 
It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see,  that  a  mother  shal  send 
her  Sonne  to  the  house  of  a  GenUeman,  clad,  shod,  shame- 
faxt,  honest,  solitarie,  well  manered,  and  deuoute,  and  at 
the  yeares  end  the  poore  young  man  shall  retume  ragged, 
bare  legged,  dissolute,  .  .  .  and  a  quareller. 

OueDora,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  151. 
Ill  not  meddle  with  it  [conscience] :  .  .  .  'tis  a  blush- 
ing shamefast  [shamef ac'd  in  f.  1623]  spirit  that  mutinies 
in  a  man's  bosom.  Shah.,  Itich.  III.,  i.  4.  142. 

shamefastness  (sham'fast-nes),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  shamfastnes;  "<  ME.  shamefastnesse, 
sehamefastnesse ;  <  shame  +  fasiX  +  -ness.'\ 
Modesty;  bashfulness;  shamefacedness.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

And  ye,  sir  clerk,  let  be  your  shamefaAnesse. 

Chaveer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C,  T.,  1.  840. 
To  blush  with  a  genuine  shamefaMnets. 

E.  H.  Plumptre,  Sophocles,  xxxiii. 

shame-flower  (sham'flou'''6r),  n.  Same  as 
ihishwori. 

shameful  (sham'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  sehamful, 
scheomeful  (=  Sw.  slcamfull  =  Dan.  sTcamfuld), 
■mo&sat;  <.  shame  + -fv,l.\  It.  Modest;  shame- 
faced. 

Wherein  he  would  have  hid 
His  shanin^uU  bead.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  y.  13. 

For  certain,  sir,  his  bashfulness  undoes  him. 
For  from  his  cradle  he  had  a  shameful  face. 

Fletcher  (and  arwlher).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

2t.  Pull  of  shame;  tinged  or  permeated  with 
a  feeling  of  shame. 

Shameful  reflections  on  all  our  past  behaviours. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iv.  7. 

3.  That  brings  or  ought  to  bring  or  put  to 
shame;  disgraceful;  scandalous:  as,  shameful 
conduct. 

And  Phoebus,  flying  so  most  sham^ull  sight. 
His  blushing  face  In  foggy  cloud  implyes. 
And  hydes  for  shame.  .^>e>»er,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  6. 

Who  submitted  himselfe  to  a  death  in  itselfe  bitter, 
before  men  shamefuU,  and  of  God  accursed. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  32. 

A  change  so  sham^ul,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought? 

Pope,  Hiad,  xiii.  147. 

Shameful  reeL    Same  as  shame-reel.    [Scotland.] 
"Win  up,  win  up,  now  bride,"  he  says, 
"And  dance  a  sha/mefu'  red." 
Sreeet  Willie  and  Fair  Maisry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  336). 
=Syn.  3.  Dishonorable,  disreputable,  outrageous,  villain- 
ous, heinous,  nefarious. 

shamefully  (sham'ftil-i),  aA).  [<  ME.  *scham^ 
fully,  ssamvolUche;  <  shameful  +  -ly^.']  In  a 
shameful  manner ;  with  indignity  or  indecency ; 
disgracefully. 

Bat  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unllcked.  unpointed, 
Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  iL  503. 

Shamefulness  (sham'ful-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  schame- 
fulnes;  <  shameful  -f-  ■^ess.']  It.  Modesty;  dif- 
fidence. 

To  suche  as  shall  see  it  to  be  ouer  presumptuous,  let 
them  lay  the  fault  upon  your  honour,  whiche  did  first 
write  unto  me,  and  not  on  me,  that  do  aunswere  with 
shanwfulnesse. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  75. 

2.  Shameful  character;  disgracefulness.— 3. 
Shame;  disgrace. 

The  long  debated  with  himself 
II  Arthur  were  the  clilld  of  shamefulness, 
Or  born  the  son  of  Gorlo'is. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur.. 

shamelt,  shamellt,  «■   Obsolete  forms  of  sham- 

hlei-. 
shameless  (sham'les),  a.     [<  ME.   shameles, 

shamelees,  schameles,  schomeles,  sehomeleas,<  AS. 

sceamleds,  scamleds  (=  D.  schaamteloos  =  MLG. 

schamelos  =  OHG.  scamalos,  MHG.  schamelos, 

G.  sehmnlos  =  Icel.  skammlauss  =  Sw.  Dan. 


shammy 

sfcomZos),  shameless,  <  sceamu,  seamu,  shame, 
+  -leds,E.-less.^     1.  Having  no  shame ;  lack- 
ing in  modesty ;  immodest ;  impudent ;  auda- 
cious ;  insensible  to  disgrace. 
Tbanne  Mede  for  here  mysdedes  to  that  man  kneled. 
And  sliroue  hire  of  liire  shrewednesse  shamelees,  I  trowe. 
Piers  Plaimnan  (B),  iii.  44. 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  camest,  of  whom  derived, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not  shame- 
less. Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  i.  4.  120. 

2.  Done  without  shame ;  indicating  or  charac- 
terized by  lack  of  shame :  as,  a  shameless  dis- 
regard of  honesty. 

The  shameless  denial  hereof  by  some  of  their  friends, 
and  the  more  shameless  justification  by  some  of  their  fiat- 
terers,  makes  it  needful  to  exemplify.  Raleigh. 

= Syn.  1.  Unblushing,  brazen ;  profiigate,  reprobate,  aban- 
doned, incorrigible. 

shamelessly  (sham'les-U),  adv.  In  a  shameless 
manner;  without  shame ;  impudently. 

shamelessness  (sham'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  shameless  j  utter  want  of 
shame ;  lack  of  sensibility  to  disgrace  or  dis- 
honor; impudence. 

shameiyt  (sham'li),  adv.  [ME.  schameli,  schome- 
ly,  schameUche,  schomeliche,  <  AS.  sceamUc  (= 
OHG.  scamalih,  MHG.  schamelioh,  schemelich  = 
Sw.  skamUg  =  Dan.  skammelig),  shameful,  < 
sceamu,  shame,  +  -lie,  B.  -ly^.']  Shamefully. 
Bot,  I  trow,  ful  tyd,  ouer-tan  that  he  [Jonah]  were. 
So  that  schomely  to  schort  he  schote  of  his  ame. 

AllUerative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ilL  12a 

shame-proof  (sham'prSf ),  a.    Callous  or  insen- 
sible to  shame. 
Zing.  They  will  shame  us ;  let  them  not  approach. 
Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  618. 

shamer  (sha'mSr),  n.  [<  shame  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  makes  ashamed. 

My  means  and  my  conditions  are  no  shamers 
Of  him  that  owes  *em,  all  the  world  knows  that, 
And  my  friends  no  reliers  on  my  fortunes, 

Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed,  i.  3. 

shameragt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  shamrock. 
shame-reel  (sham'rel),  n.     In  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  first  reel  or  dance  after  the  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage.    It  was  performed  by 
the  bride  and  best  man  and  the  bridegroom 
and  best  maid,    Jamieson. 
shameVOUSt,  a.     [ME.,  irreg.  <  shame  -t-  -evous 
as  in  similar  ME.  forms  of  bounteous,  plenteow.] 
^ameful. 
Yif  atwixst  his  handis  he  hym  haue  mygh^ 
He  wold  make  hym  ende,  and  shameuous  deth  dight ! 
Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3444. 

Shammatha  (sha-ma'tha),  n.  [<  Heb.  sham^ 
mdthd'.']  The  highest  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion among  the  ancient  Jews,  consisting  in  final 
exclusion  from  the  Jewish  church  for  life. 

shammelt  (sham'el),  n.  1.  An  obsolete  foi-m 
of  shamble^.  Specifically — 2.  In  mining,  a  stage 
or  shelf-like  arrangement  of  boards,  or  a  plat 
cut  in  the  rocks,  upon  which  the  ore  was  shov- 
eled by  the  miner  in  the  ancient  method  of 
working  a  mine,  "cast  after  east,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  shammels  were  about  six  feet  apart. 
Also  called  shamble.    [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

If  the  lode  was  wide  and  the  walls  of  It  and  the  adjoin- 
ing country  very  hard,  solid  ground,  it  was  in  such  case 
more  easy  for  them  to  make  shammels  or  stages,  with  such 
timber,  &c.,  as  was  cheapest  and  nearest  at  hand.    Pryce. 

shammelt  (sham'el),  v.  i.  [<  shammel,  to.]  In 
mining,  to  work  a  mine  by  throwing  the  mate- 
rial excavated  on  to  a  shammel  (which  see)  in 
the  "cast  after  cast"  method,  which  was  the 
usual  way  before  the  art  of  regular  mining  by 
means  of  shafts  and  leads  had  been  introduced. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

Tills,  with  streaming  I  take  to  be  the  plain  simple  state 
of  mining  in  general  three  centuries  ago,  and  from  hence 
is  derived  the  custom  oi  shammelingytoHi  above  and  under 
ground  at  this  time.  Pryce. 

shammer  (sham'6r),  n.  [<  sham  -I-  -eri.]  One 
who  shams;  an  impostor;  a  liar;  a  trickster. 

I  shoa'd  make  the  worst  Shammer  in  England ;  I  must 
always  deal  ingenuously.     Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

shammisht  (sham'ish),  a.     [<  sham  +  -ish^.'] 
Deceitful. 
The  overtare  was  very  shammish. 

Boger  North,  Examen,  p.  100.    (Davies.) 

shammockt  (sham'ok),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.] 
To  idle;  loaf;  lounge. 

Pox  take  you  both  for  a  couple  of  shammuxUdng  rascals : 
.  .  .  you  broke  my  tavern,  and  that  broke  my  heart. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  184.    (Davies.) 

shammy  (sham'i), «.;  pi.  shammies  (-iz).  [Also 
shamoy;  formerly  slmmois,  shamoys,  chamois,  < 
P.  chamois:  see  chamois.']  1.  Same  as  cha- 
mot0,2. 
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Iiove  thy  brave  man  of  war,  aud  let  thy  bounty 
Clap  him  in  thamois. 

Bemi.  ana  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  11. 
The  day  after  to-morrow  we  go  in  cavalcade  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kichmond  to  her  audience ;  I  have  got  my 
cravat  and  shammy  shoes. 

H.  Walpale,  To  Gen.  Conway,  Jan.  12, 1766. 

2.  A  ba^  of  chamois  leather  in  which  miners 

keep  their  gold-dust.     [Australia.] 

shamoyf,  n.     An  obsolete  form  of 

chamois,  2. 

shamoy  (sham'oi),  v.  t.  [<  shcmoy, ».]  To  pre- 
pare (leather)  by -worldng  oil  into  the  skia  in- 
stead of  the  astringent  or  ammonium  chlorid 
commonly  used  in  tanning;  dress  or  prepare  in 
the  way  chamois  leather  is  prepared. 

Sldvers  are  split  gram  sides  of  sheep  skins  tanned  in 

sumach,  and  similarly  finished— the  flesh  split  being 

ihamoyed  for  inferior  qualities  of  shamoy  or  wash  leather. 

Eneyo.  Brit.,  XIV.  388. 

shampoo  (sham-p6'),  v.  t.  [Also  shampo,  and 
more  prop,  champoo,  eJiampo;  <  Hind,  chdmpnd 
(impv.  champo),  shampoo,  Ut.  'join,  press,  stuff, 
thrust  in.']  1.  To  rub  and  percuss  the  whole 
surface  of  (the  body),  and  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  the  limbs  and  rack  the  joints,  in  con- 
nection with  a  hot  bath,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  tone  and  vigor  to  the  system:  a  prac- 
tice introduced  from  the  East.  Such  kneading 
and  rubbing  of  the  whole  body  is  now  com- 
monly called  massage.    Also  used  figuratively. 

Old  women  and  amateurs  [at  an  auction-sale]  have  in- 
vaded the  upper  apartments,  pinching  the  bed-curtains, 
poking  into  the  feathers,  Bha/mpooing  the  mattresses,  and 
clapping  the  wardrobe  drawers  to  and  fro. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xvii. 

2.  To  lather,  wash,  and  rub  or  brush  (the  head) 
thoroughly. 

shampoo  (sham-po'),  n.  [<  shampoo,  v.']  The 
act  or  operation  of  shampooing,  in  either  sense. 

shampooer  (sham-pS'fer),  n.  One  who  sham- 
pooes,  in  either  sense  of  the  word. 

shamragf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  shamrock. 

shamrock  (sham'rok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
shamroke,  shamrag,  shamerag;  <  Ir.  seamrog  (= 
Gael,  seamrag),  trefoil,  dim.  of  seamar,  trefoil.] 
A  plant  with  trifoliate  leaves :  the  national  em- 
blem of  Ireland.  According  to  recent  authority  (Brit- 
ten and  Holland,  "English  Plant  Names")  the  plant  at 
the  present  day  most  in  repute  as  the  true  shamrock  is 
one  of  the  hop-clovers,  Trifdium  minus,  a  slender  trail- 
ing species  with  small  yellow  heads,  perhaps  a  variety  of 
T.  proeumbens.  It  is  in  use  in  many  counties  of  Ireland, 
and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  shamrock  sold  in  London 
on  St.  Patrick's  day.  The  black  medic,  Medicago  lupu- 
Una,  is  also  thus  used  i  but  the  white  clover,  T.  repent, 
is  widely  understood  to  be  the  common  shamrock.  The 
identity  of  the  original  shamrock  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, St.  Patrick  used  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  variously  supposed  to 
be  the  common  white  clover,  T.  reperw  (which,  however, 
is  believed  to  be  of  late  introduction  in  Ireland) ;  the  red 
clover,  T.  pratense;  the  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Aeeto  sella 
(locally  called  shamrock  in  England) ;  and  even  the  water- 
cress (though  its  leaves  are  not  trifoliate). 

Yf  they  founde  a  plotte  of  water-cresses  or  shwrMrokes, 
there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast.  Speraer,  State  of  Ireland. 
Whilst  all  the  Hibernian  kerns,  in  multitudes. 
Did  feast  with  shamerags  stew'd  in  usquebagh. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630),  II.  4.    (HalUwell.) 

Blue-flowered  shamrock.  See  ParocMtu.— Indian 
shamrock,  the  birthroot,  TrUlium  ereetum. 

shamrock-pea  (sham'rok-pe),  n.  SeeParoehe- 
tus. 

shan^  (shan),  n.  [Cf.  shamd,  n."]  Namt.,  a  de- 
fect in  spars,  most  commonly  from  bad  collared 
knots;  an  injurious  compression  of  fiber  in 
timber;  the  turning  out  of  the  cortical  layers 
when  the  plank  has  been  sawed  obliquely  to 
the  central  axis  of  the  tree. 

8han2(shan),™.  [CLshannap-.l  Same  as  gftomjj^l. 

shand  (shand),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  shame, 
schond,  schonde,  seonde,  also  schisnd  (in  comp.),< 
AS.  sceand,  scand,  seeond,  scond  =  D.  schande  = 
MLG.  schande  =  OHG-.  scanta,  MHG.  G.  schande 
=  Dan.  skand  (in  comp.  skand-skrift,  libel)  = 
Goth,  skanda,  shame ;  akin  to  AS.  sceamu,  etc., 
shame:  Beeshame.^    I.  n.  If.  Shame;  scandal; 
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Shandry  (shan'dii),  n. ;  pi.  shandries  (-drlz).  A 
shortened  form  of  shandrydan. 

In  a  pause  of  Mrs.  Bobson's  sobs,  Hester  heard  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  wheels  of  the  returning  shandry,  bear- 
ing the  bride  and  bridegroom  home. 

Mrs.  Qaskdl,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxix. 

shandrydan  (shan'dri-dan),  n.  [Also  shandery- 
dan;  appar.  of  Ir.  ori^V]  A  light  two-wheeled 
cart  or  gig;  any  old  rickety  conveyance. 

An  ancient  rickety-looking  vehicle  of  the  kind  once 
known  as  shandrydan,  Cwnhill  Mag.,  V.  440. 

shandygaff  (shan'di-gaf ),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
A  mixture  of  bitter  ale  or  beer  with  ginger- 
beer.  The  original  English  recipe  is  a  pint  of  bitter 
beer  with  a  small  bottle  of  old-fashioned  ginger-beer ;  but 
porter  or  stout  or  lager-beer  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
the  bitter  beer,  and  ginger-ale  for  the  ginger-beer. 

If  the  sun  is  out,  one  feels,  after  scrambling  over  the 
rocks  and  walking  home  by  the  dusty  road,  like  taking  a 
long  pull  at  a  cup  of  shandygaff. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  187. 

shangan,  n'.    See  shangie. 

shanghai  (shang-hi'),  n.  [So  called  from  Shang- 
hai, Slianghae,  a  city  of  China.]  1.  A  very 
long-legged  hen  with  feathered  shanks,  reputed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Shanghai,  (jhina. 
The  breed  (if,  despite  its  great  vogue  at  one  time,  it  could 
ever  claim  to  be  one)  is  now  obsolete,  having  been  devel- 
oped or  differentiated  into  the  different  varieties  of  brah- 
mas  and  cochins.  Also  called  brahtnaputra,  brahma^ootra. 
Hence — 2.  A  taU  person;  especially,  a  tall  dan- 
dy. [Slang,  U.  S.]  —  3.  A  long,  slender  oyster; 
a  stick-up  or  stuck-up ;  a  coon-heel,  rabbit-ear, 
or  razor-blade.  [Connecticut.] — 4.  A  kind  of 
fish-hook.    Norris. 

shanghai  (shang-hi'  ),v.t.  [Lit.  to  ship  to  Shang- 
hai, Shanghae,  a  port  of  China,  representing  any 
distant  port  to  which  persons  so  treated  are 
shipped.]  Naut,  to  render  insensible,  as  a  per- 
son, by  drugs,  liquor,  or  violence,  and  ship  him 
on  a  vessel  wanting  hands,  for  the  purpose  of 
fraudulently  securing  advance-money  and  any 
premium  offered  for  procuring  seamen. 

shangie,  shangan  (shang'i,  -an),  n.  [Origiu 
obscure;  perhaps  <  OP.  ehaime,  P.  chaine,  a 
chain:  see  chain."]  1.  A  shackle;  the  shackle 
that  runs  on  the  stake  to  which  a  cow  is  bound 
in  a  cow-house.  Jamieson. — 2.  A  ring  of  straw 
or  hemp  put  round  a  juniper  by  miners  to  pre- 
vent the  water  in  the  bore-hole  from  squirting 
up. — 3.  A  stick  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which  the 
tail  of  a  dog  is  put  by  way  of  mischief.  [Scotch 
in  all  uses.] 

Shangti  (shang'te'),  n..  [Chin.,  <  shang,  high, 
supreme,  +  U,  ruler.]  One  of  the  names  (liter- 
ally, 'supreme  ruler')  used  among  Christians 
in  China  for  God,  the  others  being  Shin  ('god' 
or  'gods,'  'spirit'or  'spirits'),  used  (sometimes 
wim  the  prefix  chin,  true)  by  those  who  object 
to  the  use  of  Shangti  and  Tien-chu  ('lord  of 
heaven'),   used   by  Boman  Catholics.     Also 


Forr  thatt  waas,  alls  he  wisste  itt  wel. 
Hiss  ashenn  shame  and  ahande. 

Ormvlum,  L 11956. 
My  dere  dojttur. 
Thou  most  vndor-stonde 
For  to  gowerne  well  this  hous. 
And  saue  thy  self  e  f  row  sehond. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S. ,  extra  ser.),  L  39. 
God  shilde  his  cors  fro  shonde. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopae,  L  197. 
2.  Base  coin.     [Scotch.] 

"  I  doubt  Glossin  will  prove  but  shand  after  a'.  Mis- 
tress," said  Jabos;  .  .  .  "but  this  is  a  gude  half-crown 
'  ony  way."  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxzii. 

II.  a.  Worthless.    [Scotch.] 


shaning  (shan'ing)i,  n.  Same  as  shanwy\ 
shanki  (shangk),  n.  [<  ME.  shanke,  schanke, 
schonke,  sceonke,  seonke,  <  AS.  sceanca,  scanca, 
sceonca,  the  bone  of  the  leg,  also  a  hollow  bone, 
=  OEries.  skunka,  schonk  =  D.  schonk,  a  bone,  = 
LG.  schmnke,  also  schake,  leg,  =  8w.  skank  = 
Dan.  skank,  leg,  shank;  cf.  dim.  D.  schenkel  = 
MHG.  G.  schenkel,  shank,  leg,  thigh,  =  Icel. 
skekill,  shank;  allied  to  OHG.  seincho,  scincha, 
shank,  hollow  bone  (>  It.  dial,  sehinco,  stinco, 
shin-bone),  MHG.  schinke,  G.  schinken,  ham,  = 
Sw.  skinka  =  Dan.  skinke,  ham.  Prom  the  same 
ult.  source  is  derived  E.  skinki-.]  i.  The  leg, 
or  the  part  of  the  leg  which  extends  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle;  the  tibia  or  shin-bone. 

Ef  tsoones  her  white  streight  legs  were  altered 
To  crooked  crawling  shankes,  of  marrowe  empted ; 
And  her  f aire  face  to  fowle  and  loathsome  hewe. 
And  her  fine  corpes  to  a  bag  of  venim  grewe. 

Sjenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  360. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  s&wi*.  .,     .^  ..  „  ,„, 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  u.  7. 161. 

(o)  Technically,  in  anat.  and  zool.,  the  shin,  cms,  or  leg 
proper,  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle ;  the  second  seg- 
ment of  the  hind  limb,  represented  by  the  length  of  the 
tibia.  (6)  In  a  horse,  popularly,  the  part  of  the  fore  leg 
between  the  so-called  knee  and  the  fetlock,  corresponding 
to  the  metacarpus.  See  cut  under  horse. 
2.  In  a  bird,  popularly,  the  part  of  the  foot  be- 
tween where  the  feathers  usually  end  and  the 
roots  of  the  toes,  commonly  held  upright  and 
appearing  like  a  part  of  the  leg,  not  of  the  foot, 
as  it  really  is;  the  tarsometatarsus.— 3.  Inc»- 
tom.,  the  tibia:  same  as  shin,  5. — 4.  In  iot,  the 
footstalk  or  pedicel  of  a  flower. — 5.  A  stock- 
ing, or  the  part  of  a  stocking  which  covers  the 
leg;  specifically,  a  stocking  in  the  process  of 


shank-shell 

being  knitted  (a  Scotch  use);  also,  a  legging 
or  leg-covering. 

All  the  riche  clothynge  was  awaye 
That  he  byfore  sawe  in  that  stede ; 
Hir  a  [one]  schanke  blake,  hir  other  graye. 
And  all  hir  body  lyke  the  lede. 

Thomas  <if  Ersseldomie  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  102). 
Four  or  Ave  pairs  of  heavy  woollen  socks  cover  his  feet, 
and  over  them  is  placed  a  pair  of  caribou  shanks  [leggings 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  caribou  worn  with  the  hair  out- 
side]. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  610. 

6.  That  part  of  an  instrument,  tool,  or  the  like 
which  connects  the  acting  part  with  a  handle  or 
the  part  by  which  it  is  held  or  moved,  specifi- 
cally — (a)  The  stem  of  a  key,  between  the  bow  and  the  bit. 
(&)  The  stem  of  an  anchor,  connecting  the  arms  and  the 
stuck,  (c)  The  tang  of  a  knife,  chisel,  etc.,  or  part  which 
is  inserted  in  the  handle,  (d)  That  part  of  a  fish-hook 
which  is  toward  the  head;  the  straight  part  above  the 
bend,  (e)  The  straight  part  of  a  nail  between  the  head  and 
the  taper  of  the  point.  (/)  In  printing,  the  body  of  a  type, 
or  that  part  which  is  between  the  shoulder  and  the  feet. 
See  cut  under  type,  (g)  The  eye  or  loop  on  a  button.  Qi) 
That  part  of  an  ax-head  which  is  between  the  edge  and 
the  back,  which  in  some  old  forms  is  drawn  out  long  and 
thin.  (Q  Of  a  spur,  one  of  the  two  cheeks  or  side-pieces, 
p')  Of  a  spoon,  the  slender  part  between  the  flattened 
handle  and  the  bowl. 

7.  That  part  of  a  shoe  which  connects  the  broad 
part  of  I3ie  sole  with  the  heel.  See  cut  under 
hoot. — 8.  In  metal.,  a  large  ladle  to  contain 
molten  metals,  managed  by  a  straight  bar  at 
one  end  and  a  cross-bar  with  handles  at  the 
other  end,  by  which  it  is  tipped  to  pour  out  the 
metal. — 9.  The  shaft  of  a  mine.  [Scotch.]  — 
10.  pi.  Plat  pliers  with  jaws  of  soft  iron  used 
for  nibbling  glass  for  lenses  preparatory  to 
grinding.  ^^unihhUng. — 11.  In  arch,  i  (a)  The 
shaft  of  a  column.  (&)  The  plain  space  between 
the  grooves  of  the  Doric  triglyph. — 1 2+.  A  kind 
of  fur,  mentioned  as  used  for  trimming  outer 
garments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  de- 
rived from  the  legs  of  animals. — 13.  The  latter 
end  or  part  of  anything.     [CoUoq.] 

Bimeby,  to'rds  de  shank  er  de  evenin',  Brer  Kabbit  sorter 

stretch  hisse'f ,  he  did,  en  'low  hit 's  mos'  time  f  er  Brer  Fox 

tergit  'long  home.  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  xv. 

Shanks' maie.    Seenutrai. 

shank^  (shangk),  V.     [<  shank^,  to.]     I.  intrans. 

1.  To  be  affected  with  disease  of  the  pedicel  or 
footstalk ;  fall  off  by  decay  of  the  footstalk :  of- 
ten with  off. 

The  germens  of  these  twelve  flowers  all  swelled,  and  ul- 
timately six  fine  capsules  and  two  poor  capsules  were  pro- 
duced, only  four  capsules  shartMmg  off. 

Darvrin,  Different  Form  of  Flowers,  p.  83. 

2.  To  take  to  one's  legs:  frequently  with  an 
impersonal  it:  as,  to  shank  it  (that  is,  to  make 
the  journey  on  foot).     [Scotch.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  send  off  without  ceremony. 
[Scotch.] 

Some  say  ye  suld  baith  be  shanMt  aff  till  Edinburgh 
Castle.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxvi. 

2.  In  the  making  of  lenses,  to  break  off  (the 

rough  edges)  with  pliers  of  soft  iron To  shank 

ane%  sel'  awa',  to  take  one's  self  off  quickly.  ScM,  An- 
tiquary, xxvii.    [Scotch:] 

shank^  (shangk),  TO.    A  shell:  same  as  chank'^. 

shank-cutter  (shangk 'kut''''6r),  n.  In  shoe- 
manuf.,  a  machine  or  tool  for  cutting  out  shanks. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

shanked  (shangkt),  a.  [<  shank''-  +  -ed^."]  1. 
Having  a  shank;  having  a  shank  or  shanks  of 
a  kind  specified:  as,  spindle-shanked;  yellow- 
shanked.  —  2.  Affected  with  disease  of  the 
shank  or  footstalk. 

shanker  (shang'ker),  n.  An  Anglicized  spell- 
ing of  chancre. 

shanking (shang'king), TO.  [Verbaln. otshank'^, 
«.]  The  process  by  which  lenses  are  roughly 
brought  to  a  circular  form:  same  as  nibbling,  2. 
The  pressure  of  the  pliers  applied  near  the  edges  of  the 
glass  causes  it  to  crumble  away  in  small  fragments,  and 
this  process,  which  is  called  shanking  or  nibbling,  is  con- 
tinued until  the  glasses  are  made  circular. 

Ure,  Diet,  IIL  106. 

shank-iron  (shangk'i'''6m),  n.  In  shoe-manuf. : 
(a)  A  shaping-tool  or  former  for  shoe-shanks. 
(&)  A  plate  of  iron  inserted  as  a  stiffening  be- 
tween the  leather  parts  of  a  shank. 

shank-laster  (shangk'las"ter),  to.  a  shoemak- 
ers' tool,  combining  a  gripping-jaw  and  a  lever, 
for  fitting  the  upper-leather  over  the  shank  of 
the  last.    i?.  S.  Knight. 

shank-painter  (shangk'pan'''t6r),  TO.  Naut,  a 
short  rope  and  chain  sustaining  the  shank  and 
fiukes  of  an  anchor  against  the  ship's  side,  as 
the  stopper  fastens  the  ring  and  stock  to  the 
cat-head. 

shank-shell  (shangk' shel), «.     Same  as  chank^. 

The  shank-shell  is  carved  by  the  Cingalese ;  when  found 
reversed  it  is  considered  sacred. 

P.  P.  Carpenter,  Molluscs,  p.  33. 


shank-spring 

shank-spring  (shangk'spring),  n.  A  small  piece 
of  elastic  steel  used  to  join  the  sole  and  heel  of 
a  boot  or  shoe  so  as  to  give  an  elastic  support 
to  the  instep. 

shank-wheel  (shangk'hwel),  n.  In  shoemahing, 
a  tool  for  giving  an  ornamental  finish  to  a 
shank. 

shanna  (shan'9,).    A  Scotch  form  of  shall  not. 

shannyi  (shan'i),  n. ;  pi.  shannies  (-iz).  [Also 
shan,  shaning;  origin  uncertain.]  The  smooth 
blenny,  Blennius  (or  Pholis)  Isevis,  a  fish  of  an 
oblong  form  with  a  smooth  skin,  and  without 
filaments  or  appendages  to  the  head,  it  isfound 
along  the  coasts  of  Englanoand  of  Europe  generally,  chiefly 
lurking  under  atones  and  in  seaweed  between  tide-marks. 
By  means  of  its  pectoral  flns  it  is  able  to  crawl  upon  land, 
and  when  the  tide  ebbs  will  often  creep  on  the  shore  un- 
til it  finds  a  crevice  wherein  it  can  hide  until  the  tide  re- 
turns. 

shanny^  (shan'i),  a.  [Origin  obscure;  cf. 
shand.']    Giddy ;  foolish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shanscritt,  n.    A  former  spelling  of  Sanskrit. 

sha'n't  (snant).  A  contraction  of  shall  not. 
[Colloq.] 

snanty^  (shan'ti),  a.  [Also  shawnty,  shunty; 
var.  of  janty,  jaunty,  q.  v.]  Jaunty;  gay; 
showy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shanty^  (shan'ti),  n. ;  pi.  shanties  (-tiz).  [For- 
merly also  shantee  ;  origin  obscure.  It  has  been 
variously  guessed  to  be  (a)  of  Ir.  origin,  <  Ir. 
sean,  old  (or  sion,  weather,  storm),  +  tig,  a 
house;  (6)  <  F.  chantier,  a  yard,  timber-yard, 
<  L.  canterivs,  cantherius,  a  rafter:  see  canf^, 
camtte;  (c)  <  a  supposed  P.  *dhient6,  as  if  lit. 
'dog-kennel,'  <  chien,  a  dog:  see  JsenneP-.']  1. 
A  hut  or  mean  dwelling ;  a  temporary  build- 
ing of  rough  and  flimsy  character.  Compare 
toist^. 

This  was  the  second  season  that  le  Bourdon  had  occu- 
pied "  Castle  Meal,"  as  he  himself  called  the  shanty. 

CoopeTf  Oak  Openings,  p.  26. 
The  diamond  town  of  Kimberley  is  still  a  huge  aggrega- 
tion of  shanties  traversed  by  tramways  and  lit  by  electric 
light.       Sir  0.  W.  Dilke,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  ili.  1. 

2.  A  public  house,  or  place  where  liquor  is  sold. 
[Slang.]  —Sly  grog-shanty,  a  place  where  Uquor  is 
sold  without  a  license.    [Slang,  Australia.] 

shanty^  (shan'ti),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  shantied, 
ppr.  shantying.  [<  shanty'^,  ».]  To  live  in  a 
shanty,  as  lumbermen  do:  common  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  lumber  regions  of  North  America. 

shanty^  (shan'ti),  n.  [Also  chantey ;  prob.  <  P. 
chanter,  sing:  see  chant.']  A  song  with  a  bois- 
terous chorus,  sung  by  sailors  while  heaving  at 
the  capstan  or  windlass  or  hoisting  up  heavy 
weights,  to  enable  them  to  pull  or  heave  to- 
gether in  time  with  the  song. 

wanty-mani  (shan'ti-man),  n.  [<  shanty'^  + 
man.'}  One  who  lives  iii  a  shanty;  hence,  a 
backwoodsman ;  a  lumberer. 

shanty-man^  (shan'ti-man),  n.  [Also  chantey- 
man;  <  shantyS  +  man.']"  The  sailor  on  board 
ship  who  leads  the  shanty  to  which  the  sailors 
work  in  heaving  at  the  capstan,  hoisting  saU, 
etc. 
The  sTiatUv-man,— the  chorister  of  the  old  packet-ship 

basleft  no  successors.  .  .  .  It  was  in  the  windlass-songs 

that  the  accomplished  shanty-man  displayed  his  fullest 

powers  and  his  daintiest  graces. 

^  Harper's  Mag.,  IXV.  281,  283. 

shapable  (sha'pa-bl),  a.  [<  shape  +  -able.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  shaped. 

My  task  is  to  sit  and  study  how  shapeaMe  the  Indepen- 
dent way  will  be  to  the  body  of  England. ,    „  ^, 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  38. 

Soft  and  shapeaMe  into  love's  syllables.  Raskin. 

2t.  Having  a  proper  shape  or  form;  shapely. 

I  made  [earthenware]  things  round  and  shapeable  which 
before  were  filthy  things  indeed  to  look  on. 

De  Foe,  Sobmson  Crusoe,  z. 

Also  shapeable. 
shape  (shap),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  shaped  {j^.  for- 
merly shapen),  ppr.  shaping,  [(o)  <  ME.  sfto- 
pen,  schapen  (pret.  shoop,  shop,  schop,  schope, 
scop,  pp.  shapen,  schapen,  shape,  yshapen, 
yschape),  <  AS.  sceapan,  saapan  (pret.  scop, 
scedp,  pp.  sceapen,  scapen),  form,  msike,  shape, 
=  OS.  scapan  =  OPries.  sheppa,  scheppa  feet. 
shop,  schop)  =  MD.  schappen,  do,  treat,  =  OHG. 
scaffan,  MHQ.  G-.  sohaffen,  shape,  create,  pro- 
duce, =  leel.  skapa  =  Sw.  sleapa  =  Dan.  skaoe 
=  Goth.  *skapjan,  ga-slcapjan  (pret.  ga-skop), 
create,  form,  shape;  also  in  secondary  forms, 
partly  merged  with  the  preceding,  namely  (6) 
ME.  shapen,  schapen,  schapien,  schepien  (pret. 
shaped,  schapide,  pp.  shaped),  <  AS.sceppan, 
scyppan,  scippan  =  OS.  sceppian  —  OHG.  scep- 
fen,  skeffen,  create,  form;  (c)  OHG.  season, 
MHG.  G.  schaffen,  procure,  obtain,  furnish,  be 
busy  about,  >  MD.  D.  schaffen  =  Dan.  skaffe  = 
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Sw.  skaffa,  procure,  furnish ;  <  Teut.  y  skap, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  meant  orig.  'cut 
(wood)  into  shape,'  and  to  be  connected  with 
AS.  scafan,  etc.,  shave:  see  shame.  Hence  ult. 
shafts  and -ship.]  i_  trans.  1.  To  form;  make; 
create;  construct. 

Swithe  go  shape  a  shippe  of  shides  and  of  bordes. 

Piers  Ploumum  (B),  ix.  181. 
O  blake  Nyght !  as  folk  in  bokes  rede, 
That  shapen  art  by  God  this  world  to  hyde 
At  certein  tymes  with  thy  derke  wede, 
That  under  that  men  myghte  in  reste  abyde. 

Chavcer,  Tioilus,  iii.  1480. 
Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mo- 
ther conceive  me.  Fs.  11.  6. 

2.  To  give  shape  or  form  to;  cut, mold,  or  make 
into  a  particular  form:  as,  to  shape  a  garment; 
to  shape  a  vessel  on  the  potters'  wheel. 

To  the  forge  with  it  then ;  shape  it. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  239. 
But  that  same  weed  ye've  shaped  for  me. 
It  quickly  shall  be  sewed  for  thee. 
John  Thomson  and  the  Turk  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  366). 
A  Ribbon  bound  and  shaped  her  slender  Waist. 

Prior,  Colin's  Mistakes,  viii. 
Only  those  items  which  I  notice  shape  my  mind. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  I.  402. 
Wordsworth  was  wholly  void  of  that  shaping  imagina- 
tion which  is  the  highest  criterion  of  a  poet. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  118. 

3.  To  adapt,  as  to  a  purpose;  cause  to  conform; 
adjust;  regulate:  with  to  or  unto. 

Good  sir,  shape  yourself 
To  understand  the  place  and  noble  persons 
You  live  with  now.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  i  1. 

Charm'd  by  their  Eyes,  their  Manners  I  acquire. 
And  ska^e  my  Foolishness  to  their  Desire. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii 

So,  as  I  grew,  I  rudely  shaded  my  life 

To  my  immediate  wants.      Browning,  Pauline. 

4.  To  form  with  the  mind ;  plan;  contrive;  de- 
vise; arrange;  prepare. 

At  which  the  God  of  Love  gan  loken  rowe, 
B.ight  for  desplt,  and  shop  to  ben  y wroken. 

Chawser,  Troilus,  L  207. 
You  may  shape,  Amintor, 
Causes  to  cozen  the  whole  world  withal, 
And  yourself  too. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iiL  2. 

I  see  the  bottom  of  your  question ;  and,  with  these  gen- 
tlemen's good  leave,  I  will  endeavour  to  shape  you  an  an- 
swer. Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  166. 

5t.  To  get  ready;  address  (one's  self  to  do 
something). 

Upon  the  chaungynge  of  the  moone, 
Whan  lightlees  is  the  world  a  nyght  or  tweyne, 
And  that  the  welkin  sAap  hym  for  to  reyne, 
He  streight  o  morwe  unto  his  nece  wente. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iiL  551. 

"le,  certes,"  quath  he,  "that  is  soth,"  and  shop  hym  to 
walke.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  247. 

6.  To  direct  (one's  course);  betake  (one's 
self) :  as,  to  shape  one's  course  homeward. 

He  will  aray  hym  full  rad  with  a  route  noble. 
And  shape  hym  to  our  shippes  with  his  shene  knightes. 
DeslnuMon  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1144. 
Now  to  shores  more  soft 
She  [the  Muse]  shapes  her  prosperous  saiL 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  viL  5. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-expected  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

7.  To  image;  conceive;  call  or  conjure  up. 

Oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 

Shak. ,  Othello,  ili.  3. 148. 

Guilt  sliapes  the  Terror ;  deep  within 
The  human  heart  the  secret  lies 
Of  all  the  hideous  deities. 

WhiUier,  The  Over-Heart. 
8t.  To  dress ;  array. 

Assemble  you  soudiours,  sure  men  &  nobill, 
Shapyn  in  shene  ger,  with  shippis  to  wynde, 
The  Grekys  to  greue,  &  in  grem  brynge. 


shapeless 

shape  (shap),  n.  [<  ME.  shape,  schape,  shap, 
schap,  schappe,  scheap,  shape,  way,  <  AS.  ge- 
sceap,  a  creature,  creation,  fate,  destiny,  form, 
figure,  shape,  pi.  geseeapu,  the  genitals,  =  MD. 
schap  =  OHG.  scaf,  form,  MHG.  geschaf,  a  crea- 
ture, =  Icel.  skap,  state,  condition,  temper, 
mood;  from  the  verb.  Ct.  shaft^.]  1.  Form; 
figure ;  outward  contour,  aspect,  Or  appear- 
ance ;  hence,  guise :  as,  the  two  things  are  dis- 
similar in  shape;  the  shape  of  the  head;  in 
man's  shape. 

First  a  charming  shape  enslaved  me, 
An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke ; 
Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  saved  me, 
And  all  my  former  fetters  broke.        Addison. 
Tiilip-beds  of  different  sliape  and  dyes, 
Benduig  beneath  the  invisible  West-wind's  sighs. 

Moare,  Lalla  Eookh,  Veiled  Prophet 
The  martyrdom  which  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes 
awaits  those  who  have  the  heart,  and  will,  and  conscience 
to  fight  a  battle  with  the  world. 

Eawthorm,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

When  we  say  that  a  body  can  be  moved  about  without 
altering  its  shape,  we  mean  that  It  can  be  so  moved  as  to 
keep  unaltered  all  the  angles  in  it. 

W.  K.  Cliffard,  Lectures,  L  312. 

3.  That  which  has  form  or  figure ;  a  mere  form, 
image,  or  figure ;  an  appearance ;  a  phantasm. 
'Tis  strange  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  dives 
Into  my  fancy,  and  there  gives  me  shapes 
That  kneel  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  king. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  L  1. 

The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

MiOm,  P.  L.,  U.  666. 


shapeable,     a. 

See  shapable. 
BestruMmo/ Troy C^.E.T.B.),-L251i.  shaped  (shapt), 


He  hears  quick  footsteps  —a  shape  flits  by. 

WhiUier,  Mogg  Megone,  L 

3.  Concrete  embodiment  or  form,  as  of  a 
thought,  conception,  or  quality. 

I  am  so  busy  with  this  frivolous  project^  and  can  bring 
it  to  no  sluipe,  that  it  almost  confounds  my  capacity. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  iiL  2. 
Yet  the  smooth  words  took  no  shape  in  action. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  1864),  n.  128. 

4.  Appearance;  guise;  dress;  disguise;  specifi- 
cally, a  theatrical  costume  (a  complete  dress). 

Why,  quod  the  somonnour,  ride  ye  than  or  goon 
In  sondry  shape,  and  nat  alway  in  oon  ? 

Chcmeer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 172. 

Now  for  her  a  shape. 
And  we  may  dress  her,  and  I'll  help  to  fit  her 
With  a  tuft-taffata  cloke.   B.  Jomon,  New  Inn,  U.  1. 
Kinaston,  the  boy,  had  the  good  turn  to  appeal  in  three 
shapes :  first  as  a  poor  woman  in  ordinary  clothes  to  please 
Morose ;  then  in  fine  clothes,  as  a  gallant^  and  in  them 
was  clear^  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  whole  house ;  and 
lastly,  as  a  man.  Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  7, 1661. 

A  scarlet  cloth  sluipe  (for  Hichard). 
Sale  Catalogve  of  Cment  Garden  Theatre,  Sept.,  1829,  p.  38. 

5.  Way;  manner. 

But  scbortly  for  to  telle  the  schap  of  this  tale, 

the  duk  hade  the  dou^tiere  men  to  deme  the  sothe. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1160. 
But  are  ye  In  any  shape  bound  to  this  birkie  Pepper- 
cull?  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxv. 

6.  In  industrial  art:  (a)  A  pattern  to  be  followed 
by  workmen ;  especially,  a  fiat  pattern  to  guide 
a  cutter.  (6)  Something  intended  to  serve  as 
a  framework  for  a  light  covering,  as  a  bonnet- 
frame. — 7.  In  cookery,  a  dessert  dish  consist- 
ing of  blane-mange,  rice,  com-staroh,  jelly,  or 
the  like  cast  in  a  mold,  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
sets  or  firms,  and  then  turned  out  for  serving. 
— 8.  The  private  parts,  emyecially  of  a  female. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.]— To  lick  into  shape. 
See  lick. —  To  ta£e  shape,  to  assume  a  definite  form, 
order,  or  plan.=Byn.  1.  Form,  Fashion,  eta  (,eee  figure). 
outline,  mold,  cut,  build,  cast. 

shapet.  An  obsolete  form  of  the  past  partici- 
ple of  shape. 


I  wol  erly  shape  me  therfore. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  809. 

9.  To  destine ;  foreordain ;  predestine. 
If  so  be  my  destine  be  shape 
By  eteme  word  to  deyen  in  prisoun, 
Of  oure  lynage  have  sum  compassioun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  250. 

To  shape  up,  to  give  form  to  by  stiff  or  solid  material, 
so  that  tte  shape  will  be  retained :  said  of  articles  covered 
with  needlework  or  of  textile  fabrics. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  shape  or  form;  be  or 
become  adapted,  fit,  or  comf ormable.     [Rare.] 
Their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shaped 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them. 

SftaJ:.,  Cymbellne,  v.  6. 346. 
2t.  To  turnout;  happen. 

So  shop  it  that  hym  fll  that  daye  a  tone 

In  love,  for  whiche  in  wo  to  bedde  he  wente. 

Chaucer.  Troflns.  IL  SL 


p.  a.  Having 
a  varied  orna- 
mental form: 
noting  an  ob- 
ject such  as  is 
usually  of  sim- 
ple form,  as  a 
tray  or  a  panel 
of  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, which, 
instead  of  be- 
ing rectangu- 
lar, round,  or 
oval,  is  broken 
up  into  various 
curves. 

shapeless  (shap'les),  a.  [<  ME.  scha^les,  sahape- 
lessej  <  shape,  n,,  +  -Jes«.J   1.  Destitnteof  legu- 


A  Shaped  Mirror,  z8th  century. 


shapeless 

lar  form ;  wanting  symmetry  of  dimensions ;  de- 
formed; amorphous. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  sere, 
Ill-faced,  worse  bodied,  ehapdem  eveiywhere, 

ShaJc.,  C.  of  E.,  Iv.  2.  20. 
The  ahapelem  rock  or  hanging  precipice. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  IBS. 
2t.  That  has  no  shaping  tendency  or  effect ; 
that  effects  nothing. 

Wear  out  thy  gentle  youth  with  «Aopefe««  idleness. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  ot  V.,  I  1.  8. 
shapelessness    (shap'les-nes),    n.     Shapeless 
character  or  condition;  lack  of  regular  or  defi- 
nite form. 

shapeliness  (shap'li-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  schaply- 
nesse;  <  shapely  +  -»es«.]  The  state  of  being 
shapely ;  beauty  of  form, 
shapely  (shap'li),  a.  [<  MB.  shapely,  sehaply, 
shapelieh,  sehapelioh;  \  shape,  n.,  +  -ly^.'}  1. 
Well-formed;  having  a  regular  and  pleasing 
shape;  symmetrical. 

Unknown  to  those  primeval  sires 
The  well-arch'd  dome,  peopled  with  breathing  forms 
By  fair  Italia's  skilful  hand,  unknown 
The  shapdy  column.  J.  Wartan,  Enthusiast. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  ot  ghapdy  stone. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  11. 
2*    Fit;  likely. 

Tho  sleightes  yit  that  I  have  herd  yow  steere, 
Ful  ehapely  ben  to  faylen  alle  yfeere. 

Chcmeer,  Trollus,  iv.  1460. 

shapenf .  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  shape. 

shaper  (sha'pfer),  n.  [<  ME.  shapere,  schapare 
(=  OHG.  scaffdri,  MH6.  schaffsere,  G.  schopfer  = 
Icel.  skapari  =  Sw.  slcapare  =  Dan.  skdber),  < 
shape  +  -erl.]  1.  One  who  makes,  forms,  or 
shapes. 

The  Lord  thi  shapere,  that  bente  heuenes,  and  foundede 
the  erthe.  Wydif,  Isa.  li.  13. 

Unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  in  spite  of  themselves, 
the  ehapers  and  transmitters  of  poetic  legend  have  pre- 
served for  us  masses  of  sound  historical  evidence. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  376. 

2.  In  metal-work,  a  combined  lathe  and  planer, 
which  can  be  used,  with  attachments,  for  do- 


Shaper  for  Metals, 
a,  frame;  fi,  b,  horizontal  ways;  c,  c,  vertical  ways;  d,  worlc- 
table ;  d',  extra  detachable  worl^-table ;  e,  screw  for  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  the  table  d;  f,  adjustine-crank ;  g,  vise  for  holding  work ; 
h,  screw  for  vertical  adjustment  ofvise ;  >',  crank-shaft  which  operates 
gear  for  adjustment  of  vise ;  J,  cone-pulley  which  drives  the  feed- 
mechanism  and  the  cutter-head  or  -stock  >&,  which  moves  either  verti- 
cally, or  in  lines  inclined  to  the  vertical,  or  longitudinally  on  the  ways 
b,  or  tiansveisely  in  the  transverse  way  /,  or  in  directions  compounded 
of  two  or  more  of  these  motions ;  m,  vertical  hand-adjusting  screw  for 
cutter-head  k{  n,  longitudinally  adjusting  hand-wheel  operating  a 
pinion  engaging  a  rack,  for  longitudinal  movement  by  hand  of  me 
saddle  o  on  the  ways  b;  p,  quick  return  transverse  stroke  gear;  g, 
feed-mechanism  for  saddle  0,*  n  mandrel  for  holding  work ;  -r,  centers 
for  chucking  work  to  be  rotated  by  hand. 

ing  a  great  variety  of  work. —  3.  A  form  of 
stamping-machine  or  stamping-press  for  sheet- 
metal. — 4.  In  wood-working,  a  paneling-  or 
molding-machine  for  cutting  moldings  of  irreg- 
ular forms. 

shaperoonti  'n-  -An  obsolete  form  of  chaperon,. 
J.  Taylor. 

shaper-plate  (sha'p6r-plat),  n.  A  pattern- 
plate,  as  a  plate  in  a  lathe,  by  which  the  cut  of 
the  tool  is  regulated.    E.  H.  Kmght. 

shaper-vlse  (sha'p6r-vis),  n.  A  form  of  vise  for 
holding  the  work  to  a  planer  at  any  horizontal 
angle.    E.  H.  Knight. 

shapesmith  (shap'smith),  n.  [<  shape  +  smith.'] 
One  who  undertakes  to  improve  the  form  of  the 
body.     [Burlesque.] 

No  shape-smith  set  up  shop  and  drove  a  trade 
To  mend  the  work  wise  Providence  had  made. 

Garth,  Cleremont,  L  98. 

shapesterf,  shapstert,  n.  [<  ME.  shapster, 
shepster,  shappester;  <  shape  +  -ster.']  A  female 
cutter  or  shaper  of  garments;  a  milliner  or 
dressmaker. 

Lyke  a  shappesters  sheres.       Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  76. 
Auenge  me  tele  tymes  other  trete  my-selue 
Wyth-inne,  as  a  shepster  shere; — i-shrewed  men  and 
cursed  I  Piers  Plomman  (B),  xlii.  331. 
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MabyllthesAepster.  .  .  makethsurply8,shertes,breches 
keverchifls,  and  all  that  may  be  wrought  of  lynnen  cloth 
CcKrton,  Boke  for  Travellers.  (Nwres!) 
shaping  (sha'ping),  n.  [<  ME.  shapyng;  verbal 
n.  of  shape,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  re- 
ducing to  sh^e.  Specifically — 2t.  The  cutting 
and  fitting  of  clothes;  tailoring. 

Ye  [tailors]  schall  take  no  howse  to  okepaey  shapyng 
unto  tho  tyme  ye  be  amyttyd,  by  the  M.  and  Wardons 
gode  and  abell  to  okewpy  shapyM). 

EnglUh  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  317. 
3.  Eepresentation;  imagination;  that  which  is 
formed  or  imagined. 

How  oft,  my  Love,  with  shapings  sweet 
1  paint  the  moment  we  shall  meet ! 

Coleridge,  Lines  written  at  Shurton  Bars. 

shaping-machine  (sha'ping-ma-shen"),  n.  1. 
A  shaper. — 3.  In  hloekPmcbking,  a  machine  for 
turning  the  outsides  of  wooden  blocks  for 
tackle  and  rigging,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
rotating  horizontal  wheel  to  the  periphery  of 
which  a  series  of  blocks  are  fixed,  and  brought 
against  a  cutter  which  moves  in  an  arc.  when 
one  face  ot  the  block  has  been  cut,  the  wheel  is  stopped, 
and  the  blocks  are  turned  one  quarter  round  to  receive 
the  next  cut. 

3.  In  hat-making,  a  machine,  adjustable  for  va- 
rious sizes,  for  giving  the  final  blocking  to  hats. 

shapournet,  n.  In  lier.,  another  form  of  cha- 
pournet. 

shaps  (shaps),  n.  pi.  [Abbr.  of  Sp.  chapar^os.] 
StilC  leather  riding-overalls  or -leggings.  [West- 
em  U.  S.] 

The  spurs,  bit,  and  revolver  silver-mounted,  the  shaps 
of  sealskin,  etc.  T.  Boosevdt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  8. 

sharbatt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheriet. 

shardi  (shard),  n.  [Also  sherd,  and  formerly 
sheard  (Sc.  shawd) ;  <  ME.  seherd,  scheard,  shord, 
schord,  scheord,  <  AS.  sceard,  a  broken  piece,  a 
fragment  (= MD.  schaerde,  a  fragment,  a  crack, 
D.  sehaard,  a  fragment,  a  shard,  =  MLG.  schart, 
LG.  sehaard,  a  fragment,  a  crack,  =  G.  scharte, 
a  shard) ;  <  sceard,  broken,  cut  off  (=  OS.  scard 
=  OFries.  skerde  =  OHG.  scart,  MHG.  schart  = 
leel.  sha/rdlvr,  diminished,  hacked):  with  orig. 
pp.  suffix  -d  (see  -d^,  -ed^),  <  sceran,  cut,  shear: 
see  shear^,  and  of.  shard^.  In  the  sense  of  'shell' 
or '  wing-case '  shard^  may  be  due  in  part  to  OP. 
escharde,  F.  Scharde,  a  splinter,  =  Olt.  scarda, 
scale,  shell,  scurf.]  1.  A  piece  or  fragment, 
as  of  an  earthen  vessel ;  a  potsherd ;  a  fragment 
of  any  hard  material. 

For  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  264. 

And  scarce  ought  now  of  that  vast  City 's  found 

But  Shards  and  Bubbish,  which  weak  Signs  might  keep 

Of  torepast  Glory,  and  bid  Travellers  weep. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 

And  when  the  auld  moon 's  gaun  to  lea'e  them 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them. 

Bums,  To  William  Simpson. 

2.  A  scale ;  a  sheU,  as  of  an  egg  or  a  snail. 

A  dragon  whos  scherdes  schinen  as  the  Sonne. 

Oawer,  Gonf.  Amant.,  III.  68. 

3.  The  wing-eover  or  elytrum  of  a  beetle. 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  lii.  2. 19. 

Like  the  shming  shards  of  beetles. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xii. 

Shard^  (shard),  n.  [<  ME.  *shard  (not  found  in 
this  sense  ?),  prob.  <  Icel.  skardh  =  D.  sehaard 
=  MLG.  schart,  a  notch,  =  OHG.  scarU,  MHG. 
G.  scharte,  a  notch,  cut,  fissure,  saw-wort;  of 
like  origin  with  shard^ — namely,  <  AS.  sceard 
=  OHG.  scart  =  Icel.  skardhr,  etc.,  adj.,  out, 
notched:  see  sAartP-.]  1.  A  notch.  HalliweU. 
—  2.  A  gap  in  a  fence.  Stanihurst. — 3.  An 
opening  in  a  wood.  Malliwell. — 4.  A  bourn  or 
boundary;  a  division. 

Upon  that  shore  he  spyed  Atin  stand. 
There  by  his  maister  left^  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phsedrias  flitt  barck  over  that  perlous  shard. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  vi.  38. 

5.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some  other 

vegetables  whitened  or  blanched. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  thepot. 

Sryden,  tr.  of  Horace's  Bpodes,  u.  82. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  all  uses.] 
Shard^  (shard),  n.     [Cf .  shardi-,  sham.]    Dung ; 
excrement;  ordure.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

Such  souls  as  sMrds  produce,  such  beetle  things. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  321. 

shard-beetle  (shard'be"tl),  n.  One  of  the  Geo- 

trypinx. 

shard-bomet  (shard'bom),  a.  Borne  along  by 

shards  or  scaly  wing-covers.  [Rare.] 

The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  iii  2.  42. 


share 

[Some  take  the  word  here  to  be  shard-bom,  'produced  in 
shard  or  dung,'] 
sharded   (shar'ded),  a.     [<   shard^   -i-   -edK] 
Having  shards  or  elytra,  as  a  beetle;  coleop- 
terous. 

Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  f  ull-wing'd  eagle. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3.  20. 

shardy  (shar'di),  a.    [<  shard^  +  -«^i.]    Resem- 
bling a  shard;  like  shards;  sharded. 

The  hornet's  shardy  wings. 

J.  B.  Draike,  Culprit  Pay,  vii. 

share!  (shar),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  schare; 

<  MB.  schare,  schere,  <  AS.  scearu,  *scaru,  scare, 
a  cutting,  shearing,  tonsure,  also  a  part  or  di- 
vision (chiefly  in  comp.,  land-scearu,  a  share  of 
la,TidL,folc-scearu,  a  division  of  the  people,  etc.), 

<  sceran  (pret.  scser,  pp.  scoren),  cut,  shear:  see 
s/jeori.  Identity  of  the  AS.  word  with  OHG. 
skara,  MHG.  schar,  G.  schaar,  schar,  troop, 
host,  division  of  an  army,  is  not  probable,  as 
the  orig.  (OHG.)  sense  appears  to  be  'troop.' 
Cf.  shared,  shared.]  If.  Apiece  out  off;  a  part 
cut  out;  a  cut;  a  slice. 

Frae  her  sark  he  cut  a  sTutre. 

Clerk  CdviU  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 193). 

A  large  share  it  hewd  out  of  the  rest. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  I.  u.  18. 

2.  A  part  or  portion. 

I  found  afterwards  they  expected  I  should  let  them 
have  a  share  of  everything  I  had ;  tor  it  is  the  nature  ot 
the  Arabs  to  desire  whatever  they  see. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East^  I.  81. 
The  gold  could  not  be  granted, 
The  gallows  pays  a  share. 
And  it 's  for  mme  offence  I  must  die. 

WiUiam  Ouiseman  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  62). 

3.  A  part  or  definite  portion  of  a  thing  owned 
by  a  number  in  common ;  that  part  of  an  undi- 
vided interest  which  belongs  to  any  one  of  the 
proprietors :  specifically,  one  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  into  which  the  capital  stock 
of  a  trading  company  or  corporation  is  or  may 
be  divided:  as,  shares  in  a  bank;  shares  in  a. 
railway ;  a  ship  owned  in  ten  shares.    See  stock. 

1  thinke  it  conscionable  and  reasonable  yt  yon  should 
beare  your  shares  and  proportion  of  y«  stock. 
Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  269. 

4.  An  allotted  part ;  the  part  that  falls  to,  or 
belongs  naturally  or  of  right  to,  one  in  any  di- 
vision or  distribution  among  a  number;  appor- 
tioned lot:  as,  to  have  more  than  a  fair  simre 
of  work,  responsibility,  or  blame ;  to  claim  a. 
share  in  the  profits. 

Such  oft  is  the  share  of  tatherlesse  children. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  2. 
Their  worth  and  learning  cast  a  greater  share  of  bus!- 
nesse  upon  them.  3fUton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

While  Fortune  favoured  .  .  . 
I  made  some  figure  there ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  I  without  my  sTiare  of  tame. 

Sryden,  .^neid,  it  116. 
And,  oh  1  when  Passion  rules,  bow  rare 
The  hours  that  tall  to  Yirtue  s  share  I 

Scott,  Kokeby,  v.  23. 

Deferred  Shares.  See(ie/er2,ti.t.— Lion's  share;  8e& 
lion. — Ordinary  shares,  the  shares  which  form  the  com- 
mon stock  of  a  company  or  corporation. — Preference 
shares,  or  preferred  shares.  See  pr^erence.—Shax& 
and  share  alike,  in  equal  shares :  used  to  indicate  a  divi- 
sion in  which  all  share  alike,  or  are  equally  interested. — 
To  go  Shares.  Same  BStogo  halves  (which  see,  under  go). 
=  Syn.  2.  Portion,  Division,  etc.  See  parL — 3  and  4.  In- 
terest, allotment,  apportionment,  quota, 
share!  (shar),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  shared,  ppr. 
sharing.  [<  shared,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  divide 
in  portions ;  apportion  among  two  or  more. 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  5. 
The  latest  ot  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  2.  23. 
Take  one  day ;  sTiare  it  into  sections ;  to  each  section- 
apportion  its  task.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  zxl. 

2.  To  partake,  suffer,  bear,  or  enjoy  with 
others;  seize  and  possess  jointly  or  in  common. 

Oreat  Jove  with  Csesar  shares  his  sov'relgn  sway. 

Logic.    (Latham.) 
In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed,  • 
While  Avarice  and  Eapine  sliare  the  land. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  x. 
Light  is  the  task  when  many  share  the  toil. 

'Bryant,  tr.  of  Homer's  Iliad,  xiL  493. 

3.  To  receive  as  one's  portion ;  enjoy  or  suf- 
fer; experience. 

When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field. 

Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 

To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  vrield. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  \.  1431. 
=  Syn.  Partieipate,  etc.    See  partake. 

n.  intrans.  To  have  part;  get  one's  portion;, 
be  a  sharer ;  partake. 
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And  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more. 

Shak.,  \  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  64. 

In  which  sickness  the  seamen  shared  also  deeply,  and 

many  died,  to  about  the  one  half  of  them  before  they  went 

away.  N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  61. 

Arightof  inheritancegaveeveryone  .  .  .  atitletosAare 

in  the  goods  of  his  father.      Locke,  Of  Government,  §  91. 

share'-^  (shar),  n.  [<  ME.  share,  schare,  shaar, 
schar,  ssare,  <  AS.  scear  (=  OPries.  skere,  schere 
=  D.  schaar,  in  eomp.  ploegsoliaar,  plowshare, 
=  OHG-.  scaro,  MHG.  sehar,  Gr.  schaar,  in  eomp. 
pflug-schaar'  =  Dan.  plovslgeer,  plowshare),  a 
plowshare,  <  sceran  (pret.  sceer),  shear:  see 
shear^.  Ct.  shared.]  1.  The  broadiron  or  blade 
of  a  plowwhioh  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow- 
slice;  a  plowshare.  See  cut  under  ^Zoje. 
He  sharpeth  shaar  and  kultour  bisily. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 577. 
If  In  the  soil  you  guide  the  crooked  share. 
Your  early  breakfast  is  my  constant  care, 

6ay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

2.  The  blade  in  a  seeding-machine  or  drill 
which  makes  a  furrow  for  the  seed. 
share^  (shar),  n.  [<  ME.  schare,  schore,  schere, 
<  AS.  scaru,  scare,  the  pubes,  <  sceran  (pret. 
scasr),  cut:  see  shared,  share^J]  The  pubis;  the 
pubiebone;  the  share-bone ;  the  private  parts. 

Heo  thurh-stihteu  dsboset  adun  into  the  schere. 

Ancren,  Siwle,  p.  272. 

Clad  in  a  coat  beset  with  embossed  gold,  like  unto  one 
of  these  kings  servants,  arrayed  from  the  heele  to  the 
share  in  manner  of  a  nice  and  pretie  page. 

HoUand,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).    (Nares.) 

They  are  vexed  with  a  sharpe  fever,  they  watch,  they 
rave,  and  speake  they  wot  not  what :  they  vomite  pure 
choler,  and  they  cannot  make  water ;  the  share  becometh 
hard,  and  hath  vehement  paine. 

Barraugh,  Method  of  Fhysick  (1624).    (JSarex.) 

share^  (shar),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shared,  ppr. 
sharing.    [A  var.  of  shear^,  depending  partly 
on  shared, shared.]    To  cut;  shear;  cleave. 
Hut  skarlet  sieve  he  schare  of  then. 
He  seyde,  lady,  be  thys  ye  shalle  me  ken. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ef.  iL  38,  t.  89.    (,Hattiwett.) 
Scalp,  face,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel  divides. 
And  the  shkr'd  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.    Dryden. 
It  was  a  thin  oaten  cake,  shared  into  fragments. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  v. 

share-beam  (shar'bem),  n.  That  part  of  a  plow 
to  which  the  share  is  fixed. 

share-bone  (shar'bon),  n.  The  pubic  bone,  or 
OS  pubis;  the  pubis. 

share-broker  (shar'br6'''k6r),  n.  A  dealer  or 
broker  in  the  shares  and  securities  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  etc. 

shareholder  (shar'hoFdfer),  n.  One  who  holds 
or  owns  a  share  or  shares  in  a  joint-stock  or  in- 
corporated company,  in  a  common  fund,  or  in 
some  property :  as,  a  shareholder  in  a  railway, 
a  mining  or  banking  company,  etc. 

share-line  (shSr'Kn),  n.  The  summit  line  of 
elevated  ground ;  the  dividing  Une.    Imp,  Diet. 

share-list  (shsir'list),  n.  A  list  of  the  prices  of 
shares  of  railways,  mines,  banks,  government 
securities,  etc. 

shareman  (shar'man),  n.    Same  as  sharesman. 

share-pennyt  (shar''pen'''i),  n.     [<  shared,  v.,  + 
ohj.  penny.]    A  niggardly  person;  a  skinflint; 
a  miser. 
I'll  go  near  to  cosen  old  father  share-penny  of  his  daugh- 

WUy  Beguiled  (Hawkins's  Eng.  Dr.,  HI.  299)l    (Dames.) 
sharer  (shar'Sr),  n.    1.  One  who  shares,  di- 
vides, or  apportions. —  2.  One  who  shares  with 
others,    (a)  A  shareholder  or  proprietor ;  a  stockholder. 
They  directed  a  letter  to  me  and  my  t&Wovr-sha/rers. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ir.  2. 

(6)  One  who  participates  in  anything  with  another  or 
others;  one  who  enjoys  or  suffers  in  common  with  an- 
other or  others;  a  partaker. 

But  who  are  your  assistants?  though  I  am 
So  covetous  of  your  glory  that  I  could  wish 
You  had  no  sharer  in  it. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 

Happy  is  thy  cottage,  and  happy  is  the  sharer  of  it. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  113. 

sharesinan(sharz'man),«.;pl.«AaresJBeM(-men). 
[<  shares,  pi.  of  shared,  +  man."]  A  member  of 
the  crew  of  a  fishing-vessel  who  assumes  part 
of  the  risk  of  a  voyage  and  has  a  share  in  the 
profits  instead  of  wages. 

sfaarewort  (shar'wert),  n.  [<  shared  +  worfi: 
tr.  L.  inguinalis,  se.  herba,  a  plant  supposed  to 
cure  diseases  of  the  share  or  groin.]  An  old 
plant-name  commonly  referred  to  Aster  Tripo- 
lium,  but  really  belonging  to  Pu,.„<fiiis  spinosa, 
a  composite  plant  of  southern  Europe.  Britten 
and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names. 

sharfcl  (shark),  n.  [Notfonndin  ME.  (the  ME. 
name  therefor  being  hound-fish):  usually  de- 
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rived  <  L.  carcharus,  <  Gr.  Kapxapta;,  a  kind  of 
shark,  so  called  from  its  sharp  teeth,  <  Kopxapog, 
jagged  (of  teeth);  of.  xapiavog,  a  crab;  Skt. 
harkata,  a  crab,  karJcara,  hard.  But  the  re- 
quisite OF.  forms  intermediate  between  E. 
shark  and  L.  carcharus  are  not  found,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  name  was  orig.  applied  to 
the  fish;  it  may  have  been  first  used  of  a  greedy 
man  (see  shark^) .]  A  selachian  of  the  subclass 
Plagiostomi,  of  an  elongate  form,  with  the  pec- 
toral fins  moderately  developed,  the  branchial 
apertures  lateral,  and  the  mouth  inferior  (rarely 
terminal),  over  160  species  are  known  as  inhabitants 
of  the  modern  seas,  and  sharks  formed  a  very  important 
or  even  predominant  contingent  to  the  f  aunie  of  early 
epochs.  The  internal  differences  manifested  by  species 
having  a  considerable  resemblance  externally  are  so  great 
as  to  have  led  some  naturalists  to  propose  for  them  three 
distinct  orders,  which  have  been  named  Anarthri,  Pro- 
arthri,  and  Opistharthri.  Most  living  sharks  belong  to  the 
first  order  and  represent  therein  15  families,  while  of  the 
Proarthri  only  one  family  with  4  species  is  known,  and  of 
the  OpistharAri  two  families  with  6  or  7  species.  Most 
sharks  are  carnivorous,  and  some  of  them  eminently  so; 
their  dentition  corresponds  to  this  character,  the  teeth 
being  often  compressed,  with  trenchant  and  frequently 
serrated  edges,  arranged  in  many  rows,  and  folded  back 
on  the  jaws,  leaving  only  the  outermost  erect  for  action. 
These rowsof  teeth  successively  come  into  functionalposi- 
tion.  In  others,  however,  the  teeth  are  flattish  and  not 
erectile.  In  a  few,  also,  which  attain  a  large  size,  the  teeth 
are  extremely  small,  and  the  animal  feeds  upon  very  small 
animals,being  not  truly  carnivorous.  The  skin  is  generally 
covered  with  small  scales  or  plates  firmly  adherent  to  the 
skin  and  overlapping,  forming  shagreen.  (See  cut  under 
sealed.)  But  various  deviations  are  manifested  in  different 
forms,  and  in  one,  Eehirmrhinidm,  the  surface  is  mostly 
naked,  only  jome  thorn-like  plates  beingdeveloped.  Sharks 
inhabit  for  the  most  part  tropical  and  warm  waters;  the 
larger  ones  live  in  the  open  sea,  but  a  few  species  extend 
into  high  north  and  south  latitudes.  The  largest  shark  is 
Rhinodon  typCeus,  the  whale-shark,  said  to  attain  a  length 
of  over  50  feet.  Next  in  size  is  the  great  basking-shark, 
Cetorhimus  mammus,  which  is  reported  occasionally  to 
reach  a  length  of  40  feet.  (See  Cetorhinus,  and  cut  under 
basking-shark.)  Another  large  species  is  Caroharodon  ron- 
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deleti,  among  those  known  as  Tnavreaters.  The  ordinary 
carnivorous  sharks  belong  to  the  family  GaleorhinMa  or 
Carchariidse,  as  the  common  blue  sharks.  The  topes  also 
belong  to  this  family.  (See  cut  under  Qaleorhinus.)  The 
hammer-headed  sharks  belong  to  the  family  SjpA^midas  or 
Zygsenidee.  Fox-sharks  or  threshers  are  .AJopecJMia.  The 
porbeagles  or  mackerel-sharks  are  Lawmdse.  (See  cut  un- 
der mackerel^shark.)  Gray  sharks  or  cow-sharks  -are  No- 
tidanidx.  (See  cut  under  Hexanchus.)  Dogfishes  are 
sharks  of  the  families  Spinacidse  and  ScyUiorhinidie.  False 
sharks  are  the  chimeras  or  Holocephali.—Ane6l-BTllSitk. 
the  angel-fish  or  monk-Ssh,  Squatina  angelus.  See  cut 
under  anget-ph.—  'Saaaxaaxis  shark,  the  porbeagle, 
Lamna  ccrattbuxc.— Blue  Shark,  a  shark  of  the  genus 
Carcharhinus  of  De  Blainville,  or  Careharias  of  Cuvier, 
as  the  European  blue  shark,  C.  glaueus.  See  cut  under 
Caroharhinus.  SoimBt-'heajOei    shark,   a    hammer- 
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headed  shark  of  the  genus  RerUceps.  Also  called  slumel- 
headed  shark.— Oog-Bbaili,  Triaeis  or  Rhinotrlads  semi- 
fasciatus  ot  California.  See  also  dogfish,  Scyllium,  and 
Si^Uiarhinus.—Tiaa'ky  shaik,  CarcharMnus  obseurua. 
one  of  the  blue  sharks  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  ITnited  States,  of  moderate  size  and  not  formidable. 
—Fresh-water  shaik,  a  pike  or  pickereL  [U.  S.)— 
Gray  shark,  the  sand-shark,  Careharias  amerieanm.— 
Hammer-headed  shark.  See  hammerhead,  l,  Sphyma, 
and  Zygeena.  —  Hoimd-shark,  a  shark  of  the  genus  Mu»- 
telus,  as  M.  Mnnutus;  also,  of  Galeorhinus,  as  G.  cams. 
— lilver-shaxk,  CetorUrms  maximns,  the  great  basking- 
shark:  so  called  from  its  liver,  which  may  afford  several 
barrels  of  oil.  See  def .  above,  and  cut  under  basking-shark. 

—  Man-eater  shark.  See  def.  above.— Nurse-Bhark. 
Same  as  nurse,  7.    See  also  cut  under  mermaid' s^gurse. 

—  ObllOLue-tOoUied  shark,  Seoliodon  terres-mmee.  See 
Sediodon.—  Port  Jackson  shark,  a  shark  of  the  family 
HelerodanUdieorCeslracionUdee;  anycestraciont:  notable 
from  their  relationship  with  extinct  forms.  See  Cestraelon- 
tida,  and  cut  under  selachian —  Shark's  maimers.  See 
jnonneri.— Sharp-nosed  Bhaxk,Isogomphadm  limba- 
tus;  t^so,  Scoliadonteme-nxmse. —  Shovel-headed  shark. 
Same  as  bmmet-headed  shark. — SmOOth-toothed  Shark, 
a  species  of  Aprionodon.—  Sl>lnous  Shark,  a  shark  of  the 
genus  Ecidnorhinus,  as  E.  spirwsug.    See  cut  under  Echi- 
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norhinui. — White  Shark,  a  man-eater  shark,  Caroharodon 
rondeleti.  (See  also  basking-shark,  bone-shark,  cow-shark, 
fox-shark,  mackerel-shark,  ail-shark,  sand-shark,  sleeper- 
shark,  thresher-shark,  tiger-shark,  whale-shark.  See  also  cut 
under  Pris^ophorus.) 

sharki  (shark),  v.  i.  [<  shark^,  n.]  To  fish  for 
or  catch  sharks. 

shark^  (shark),  m.  [Now  regarded  as  a  trans- 
ferred use  of  sharJc^,  but  prob.  orig.  of  diff. 
origin  (and  perhaps  itself  the  source  of  shark^) ; 
associated  with  shark^,  «.]  1.  A  sharper;  a 
cheat;  a  greedy,  dishonest  fellow  who  eagerly 
preys  upon  others ;  a  rapacious  swindler. 

A  thread-bare  shark;  one  that  never  was  a  soldier,  yet 
lives  upon  lendings. 

B.  Jonmn,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Pref, 

We  do  take  away  the  possibility  of  a  "comer"  or  of 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  bullion  owners,  and  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  and  the  Treasury  against  the  sharks  who  might 
attempt  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  force  him  to  pur- 
chase at  a  fabulous  price  the  amount  directed  bylaw. 

Cmgreseional  Record,  TCXT.  7783. 

2t.  The  sharp  practice  and  petty  shifts  and 
stratagems  of  a  swindler  or  needy  adventurer. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  the  shark. 

South,  Sermons,  n.  vi. 

Land-shailC,  a  sailor's  name  for  a  sharper. 
shark^  (shark),  v.  [Prob.  <  sha/rk^,  n.  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  view,  <  shark^).  Of.  shirk, 
which  is  thought  to  be  a  var.  of  shark^.']  I. 
intrans.  Toplaythe shark orneedy adventurer; 
live  by  one's  wits ;  depend  on  or  practise  the 
shifts  and  stratagems  of  a  needy  adventurer; 
swindle :  sometimes  with  an  impersonal  it :  as, 
to  shark  for  a  living. 

I  left  the  route, 
And  closely  stole  away,  having  defraide 
A  great  part  of  the  reckniug ;  which  I  paide  .  .  . 
Because  they  should  not  think  I  came  to  sharke 
Only  for  vittailes.     Time^  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 
Ah,  captain,  lay  not  all  the  fault  upon  officers!  you 
know  you  can  shark,  though  you  be  out  of  action. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iii.  3. 

He  was  one  of  those  vagabond  cosmopolites  who  shark 

about  the  world,  as  if  they  had  no  right  or  business  in  it 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  334. 

To  shark  out,  to  slip  out  or  escape  by  low  artifices. 
[Vulgar.] 

II.  trans.  To  pickup;  obtain  or  get  together 
by  sharking :  with  up  or  out. 

TonngFortinbras  .  .  . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway  here  and  there 
Sharl^d  up  a  list  ot  lawless  resolutes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  1.  98. 

If  to  dig  they  are  too  lazy,  to  beg  ashamed,  to  steal 
afraid,  to  cheat  want  wit,  and  to  live  means,  then  thrust 
in  for  a  room  in  the  church ;  and,  once  crept  in  at  the  win- 
dow, make  haste  to  shark  out  a  living. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  453. 

What  a  detestable  set  of  characters  has  Ford  here 
sliarked  up  tor  the  exercise  ot  his  fine  talents  I 

Oifford,  note  in  Ford's  'Tis  Pity,  ii.  4. 

sharker  (shar'kSr),  n.  [<  shark^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  lives  by  sharking;  an  artful  swindler  or 
adventurer;  a  sharper. 

Though  y*  are  sure  of  this  money  ag^n  at  my  hands,  yet 
take  heed  how  this  same  Lodovico  get  it  from  you ;  he 's  a 
great  sharker.  Chapman,  May-Day,  ii.  5. 

Men  not  worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a 
fortune.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  490. 

sharking  (shar'king),  a.  [<  shark^,  n.,  +  ■4ng^.'\ 
PrnwlJTg  or  voracious  like  a  shark;  ^eedy ;  al- 
ways on  the  outlook  for  something  to  snap  up. 

Alguazeir;  a  sharking  panderly  constable. 
Fletcher  (arid  another),  liove's  Cure  (ed.  1679X  Dram:  Pers. 

His  hair  hung  in  straight  gallows-locks  about  his  ears. 
and  added  not  a  little  to  his  sharHng  demeanor. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  334. 

shark-moth  (shark'mdth),  n.  A  noctuid  moth 
of  the  subfamily  Cucullivnse:  so  called  popu- 
larly in  England  from  their  shape  when  at  rest. 
CucniUia  UThbratica  is  an  example.  C.  chamomUlse  is  the 
camomile-shark,  C.  tanaceti  the  tansy-shark,  C.  lactucse 
the  lettuce-shark,  etc. 

shark-mouthed  (shark'moutht),  a.  Having  a 
mouth  like  a  shark's;  selaohostomous. 

shark-oil  (shSrk'oil), ».  Oil  obtained  from  the 
liver  of  sharks:  used  sometimes  in  place  of 
cod-liver  oU.  See  liver-shark  (under  shark^), 
and  cut  under  hasking-shark. 

shark-ray  (shark'ra),  «.  1.  A  beaked  ray;  a 
selachian  of  the  family  Bhindbatidx. —  2.  The 
angel-fish. 

shark's-mouth  (shSrks'mouth),  n.  Naut.,  the 
opening  in  an  awning  to  admit  a  mast  or  stay. 

sham  ^ham),  n.  [.Also  scam,  shearn,  shern; 
<  MB.  seham,*schern,  <  AS.  sceam,  scmrn,  scern 
=  OFries.  skern  =  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  ska/m,  dung.] 
The  dung  of  cattle.    [Scotch.] 

shambodt,  n.  [ME.  shamhodde,  sharnbude,  < 
AS.  *scearnbudda  (in  a  gloss,  "soarabeeus, 
sceambudoa  uel  budda"),  a  beetle,  <  sceam. 
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dung  (see  sham),  +  budda,  beetle.]  A  dung- 
oeetle. 

The  acmiboddei  .  .  .  beuleth  [aToid]  the  floures  and 
louleth  thet  dong.     Ayenbite  of  Irmyt  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 
Nowe  thamebodde  encombreth  the  bee. 
Fursae  on  him  that  slayne  anoon  he  be. 

Pailadius,  Hasbondrle  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  173. 

4harp  (sharp),  a.  and  n,  [<  ME.  sharp,  seharp, 
seherp,  ssarp,  scserp,  <  AS.  scearp  =  OS.  scarp 
=  OFries.  sJcerp,  seherp,  seharp  =  D.  seherp  = 
MLiG.  LGr.  seharp  =  OHG.  seo'if.  scarph  (rare), 
MHG.  seha/rf,  seharpf,  (5.  seharf  =  Icel.  ska/rpr 
=  Sw.  Dan.  skarp  (Goth,  not  recorded),  sharp ; 
appar.  connected  with  AS.  sarepa/n  (pret.  scrsep), 
scrape,  seeorpan,  scrape,  and  perhaps  with 
sceorfam,  cut  up,  cut  ofE:  see  serape,  scarph, 
icarp;  etc.  The  OHG.  MHG.  saff,  sharp,  Icel. 
snarpr,  sharp,  are  prob.  not  connected  with 
sharp.  The  words  of  similar  form  and  sense 
are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  considerable 
phonetic  diversity,  indicating  that  two  or  more 
orig.  diff.  words  have  become  more  or  less  en- 
tangled.] I,  a.  1.  Having  a  fine  cutting  edge 
or  point f  acute;  keen:  opposed  to  &Z«m*;  as,  a 
sharp  BwoTiy  a,  sharp  needle. 

Fyrste  loke  that  thy  handes  be  clene, 
And  that  thy  knyt  be  sTicnpe  &  kene; 
And  ctttte  thy  breed  &  alle  thy  mete 
Bygth  eaen  aa  thou  doste  hit  ete. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  aAorp  point 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir  1 

Shttk.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 91. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  peak;  peaked: 
opposed  to  obtuse,  Hunt,  or  rounaea:  as,  a 
sfearproof;  a s^arp ridge. —  3.  Clean-out;  well- 
defined;  distinct:  appoaeitohlurred,  misty,  or 
haay;  specifically,  in  optics  and  photog.,  per- 
fectly focused. 

Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  skarp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesanes  of  ice-fern  leaf. 

Lowed,  V  ision  of  Sir  Iiaunfal,  ii.,  Brel. 

A  crag  just  over  us,  two  thousand  feet  high,  stood  out 

clear  and  ehmrp  against  the  sky.    Froude,  Sketches,  p.  76. 

4.  Abrupt;  of  acute  angle :  as,  a sfeorp turn  of 
the  road:  said  also  of  the  yards  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  when  they  are  braced  at  the  most 
acute  angle  with  the  keel. —  5.  Angular  and 
hard;  not  rounded:  as,  sharp  sand. 
Two  parts  clean,  iTiarp  sand. 

C.  T.  Davit,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  319. 

6.  Angular ;  having  the  bones  prominent,  as  in 
emaciation  or  leanness :  as,  a  sharp  visage. — 7. 
Keenly  affecting  the  organs  of  sense,  (a)  Fun- 
gent  in  taste ;  acrid ;  acid ;  sour ;  bitter :  as,  ahaija  vinegar. 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last.  Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  1. 72. 

In  the  suburbs  of  St.  Priv^  there  is  a  f  ountayne  of  sharp 
water  well  they  report  wholesome  against  the  stone. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  21, 1644. 

Its  taste  is  sharp,  in  vales  new-shorn  it  grows. 
Where  Mella's  stream  in  watery  mazes  flows. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Oeorgics,  iv. 

(fi)  Shrill  or  piercing  in  sound:  as,  a  sharp  voice. 

You  shall  find  the  sound  strike  so  sharp  as  you  can 
scarce  endure  it.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  138. 

The  wood-bird's  plaintive  cry. 
The  locust's  sharp  reply. 

WhttHer,  The  Maids  of  Attitash. 
(c)  Keenly  cold ;  piercing ;  biting ;  severe :  as,  a  s?ui/rp 
frost ;  sharp  weather. 

The  Winter  is  long  and  sha/rpe,  with  much  snow  in  Cibo- 
la, and' therefore  they  then  keepe  in  their  Cellers,  which 
are  in  place  of  Stoues  vnto  them. 

Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  778. 
I  felt  the  sharp  wind  shaking  grass  and  vine. 

Smntnime,  Laus  Veneris. 
<(Z)  Intensely  bright. 

8.  Cutting;  acrimonious;  keen;  severe;  harsh; 
biting:  as,  sfea»y  words ;  a  sfeoiy  rebuke. 
The  loss  of  liberty 
Ko  doubtt  sir,  is  a  heavy  and  sharp  burden 
To  them  that  feel  it  truly. 

Beau,  and  Fl. ,  Knight  of  Malta,  ili.  4. 
Be  thy  words  severe^ 
Sharp  as  he  merits ;  but  the  sword  forbear. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  L  317. 

(a)  Stem  ;  rigid;  exacting. 

Apter  to  blame  than  knowing  how  to  mend; 
A  sha/rp,  but  yet  a  necessary  Mend. 
Dryden  and  Soames,  tr.  of  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry,  iv.  1093. 

(b)  Severe ;  intense ;  violent ;  impetuous ;  fierce :  as,  a  sharp 
struggle  or  contest. 

The  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they 
departed  asunder  one  from  the  other.  Acts  zv.  39. 

Though  some  few  shrank  at  these  first  conflicts  &  sharp 
beginnings  (as  it  was  no  marvell),  yet  many  more  came 
on  with  fresh  courage. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  16. 

(c)  Poignant ;  painful  or  distressing ;  afflictive :  as,  a  sharp 
fit  of  the  gout ;  a  sharp  tribulation. 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  v.  1. 41. 
349 
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One  of  those  small  but  sharp  recollections  that  return, 
lacerating  your  self-respect  like  tiny  pen-kqives. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiL 
It  was  a  sharp  fever  that  destroyed  him. 

G.  Tiekturr,  Span.  Lit.,  1. 868. 
9.  Acute;  quick;  keen;  strong:  noting  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing:  as,  a  sharp  eye; 
a  sharp  ear. 

He  had  a  sharp  and  piercing  sight, 
All  one  to  him  the  day  and  night. 

Dr(^lbm,  Nymphidia. 
All  ears  grew  sharp 
To  hear  the  doom-blast  of  the  trumpet. 

WhitHer,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 
Hence — 10.  VigUantj  attentive:  as,  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  thieves  or  for  danger. 

The  only  way  for  us  to  travel  was  upon  the  county 
roads,  always  keeping  a  sharp  ear  for  the  patrol,  and  not 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  seen  by  a  white  man. 

The  Centwry,  XL.  616. 

11.  Acute  of  mind;  keen-witted;  of  quick  or 
great  discernment ;  shrewd;  keen:  a&,&  sharp 
man. 

Skelton  a  sharpe  Satirist^  but  with  more  rayling  and  scof- 
f  ery  than  became  a  Poet  Lawreat. 

PiMenhmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  60. 

To  seem  learned,  to  seem  judicious,  to  seem  sharp  and 
conceited.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  3. 

Hence — 13.  Keenly  alive  to  one's  interests; 
quick  to  see  favorable  circumstances  and  turn 
them  to  advantage;  keen  in  business;  hence, 
barely  honest;  "smart":  applied  to  both  per- 
sons and  things :  as,  sharp  practices. 

They  found  that  the  Don  had  been  too  sharp  for  them. 
DampUr,  Voyages,  1. 228. 
There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their 
hands  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want. 

Addison,  Bemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  1. 361). 

I  will  not  say  that  he  is  dishonest,  but  at  any  rate  he  is 

sharp.  Trollope,  Framley  Parsonage,  Ix. 

13.  Disposed  to  say  cutting  things;  sarcastic. 
Your  mother  is  too  sharp.    The  men  are  afraid  of  you, 

Maria.    I've  heard  several  young  men  say  so. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  iv. 

14.  Subtle ;  nice ;  witty ;  acute :  said  of  things. 

Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  procure  very  great  ap- 
plause. Hooker. 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIH.,  ii.  1. 14. 

Shee  hath  a  wit  as  sha/rpe  as  her  needle. 

Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange. 

15.  Eager  or  keen,  as  in  pursuit  or  quest. 
Then  he  shope  hym  to  ship  in  a  sharp  haste. 
And  dressit  for  the  depe  as  hym  dere  thught. 

Destrmtion  of  Tray  {B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1780. 


sharp 

The  Coast  is  once  more  clear,  and  I  may  venture  my 
Carcase  forth  again — though  such  a  Salutation  as  the  last 
wou'd  make  me  very  unfit  for  the  matter  in  hand.— The 
Battoon  I  cou'd  bear  with  the  Fortitude  and  Courage  of  a 
Hero ;  but  these  dangerous  Sharps  I  never  lor'd. 

Aphra  Behn,  Feigned  Curtizans,  iiL 

2.  pi.  One  of  the  three  usual  grades  of  sewing- 
needles,  the  others  being  blunts  and  betweens 
The  sharps  are  the  longest  and  most  keenly 
pointed. — 3.  A  sharper;  a  shark. 

Uamblers,  slugging  rings,  and  pool-room  sharps  of  every 
shape.  Elect.  Bev.  (Amer.),  ^TT  6. 

4.  An  expert :  as,  a  mining  sharp.    [Slang.] 

One  entomological  sharp,  who  is  spoken  of  as  good  au- 
thority, estimates  the  annual  loss  in  the  United  States 
from  this  source  [insect  parasites]  at  $300,000,000. 

Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LYIL  240. 

5.  pi.  The  hard  parts  of  wheat,  which  require 
grinding  a  second  time :  same  as  middUngs.  See 
middUng,  n.,  3. — 6.  A  part  of  a  stream  where 
the  water  runs  very  rapidly.  C.Kingsley.  {Imp. 
Diet.)  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  7.  An  acute  or  shrill 
sound. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tun^ 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharm, 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  liL  5.  2a 

8.  In  music:  (a)  A  tone  one  half -step  above  a 
given  tone :  as,  the  sharp  of  P  (that  is,  F  sharp). 

The  lutenist  takes  flats  and  sharps. 
And  out  of  those  so  dissonant  notes  does  strike 
A  ravishing  harmony. 

Bamdolph,  Muses'  Looking-Glass,  iv.  S. 

(&)  On  the  pianoforte,  with  reference  to  any 

fiven  key,  the  key  next  above  or  to  the  right. 
ee  flat,  n.,  7(6).  (c)  In  musical  notation,  the 
character  j,  which  when  attached  to  a  note  or 
staff-degree  raises  its  significance  one  half- 
step.  Opposed  to  flat  in  all  senses. —  9.  A 
sharp  consonant.  See  I.,  18. — 10.  In  dia- 
mond-cutting, the  edge  of  the  quadrant  when 
an  octahedral  i 

diamond  is 
cleft  into 
four  parts. — 
11.  Akindof 
boat  used  by 
oystermen. 
Also  sharpie, 

sharpy.— ■Don- 
Vie  sharp,  in 

music :  (a)  A 
tone  two  half- 
steps  higher 
than     a    given 


sharp,  XI. 
(fi)  On  the  pianoforte,  a  key 


tone ;  the  sharp  of  a  sharp. 

next  but  one  above  or  to  the  right  of  a  given  key.    (e)  The 


HI,.  <.!..««  .,.,_  i»  oi....,  „^A  „oo.t„,.  arnnt..  charactcr  X,  which  when  attached  to  a  note  or  to  a  stafl- 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  p^smg  emptjr  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  significance  two  half-steps.-To  fleht  or 

anak.,  1.  ot  cue  s.,  iv.  i.  i»d.     pjj^y  ^^  ghaipt,  to  fight  with  swords  or  similar  weapons. 

Nay,  sir,  your  commons  seldom  ^^Ae  at  sharp. 
But  buffet  in  a  warehouse, 

Fletcher  {and  another  1),  Nice  Valour,  v.  3. 

The  devil,  that  did  but  buffet  St.  Paul,  plays  methinks 

at  sharp  with  me.       ^r  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  ii.  7. 

sharp  (sharp),  V.  [<  ME.  sharpen,  scharpen,  < 
AS.  scerpan,  seyrpan  (=  OS.  scerpan  =  MD.  D. 
seherpen  =  MLCf.  scharpen,  scherpen  =  MHG. 
scherfen,  scherpfen,  G.  seharf  en  =  Sw.  skdrpa  = 
Dan.  skjserpe),  make  sharp,  <  scearp,  sharp :  see 
sharp,  o.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  sharpen;  make  keen 
or  acute. 


To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting  those  fair  apples. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  684. 

16.  Keenly  contested:  as,  a  sharp  race. — 17. 
Quick;  speedy:  as,  a  sfearp  walk ;  sAorp  work. 
Away  goes  the  Tally-ho  into  the  darkness,  forty-five 
seconds  from  the  time  they  pulled  up ;  Ostler,  Boots,  and 
the  Squire  stand  looking  after  them  under  the  Peacock 
lamp.  "Sharp  work,"  says  the  Squire,  and  goes  in  again 
to  his  bed,  t^e  coach  being  well  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
T.  H-ughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  i.  4. 

18.  In  phoneUes,  noting  a  consonant  pro- 
nounced or  uttered  with  breath  and  not  with 
voice;  surd;  non-vocal:  as,  the  sharp  mutes, 
p,  t,  h. — 19.  In  music:  (a)  Of  tones,  above  a 
given  or  intended  pitch:  as,  a  piano  is  sharp, 
(b)  Of  intervals,  either  major  or  augmented: 
as,  a  sharp  third  (a  major  third) ;  a  sharp  fifth 
(an  augmented  fifth),  (c)  Of  keys  or  tonali- 
ties, having  sharps  in  the  signature:  as,  the 
key  of  D  is  a  sharp  key.  {d)  Of  organ-stops, 
noting  mutation-  or  mixture-stops  that  give 
shrill  tones.  Opposed  to  flat  in  all  senses  but 
the  last.— Sharp  dock.  See  dock^,  l.— Sharp  im- 
pression, in  printing,  a  clear  print  which  shows  the 
sharp  edges  of  every  tj^e  without  any  overlapping  of  ink. 
=Syn.  1.  Sliarp,  Keen,  Acute.  Sharp  is  the  general  word, 
and  is  applicable  to  edges,  long  or  short,  coarse  or  fine, 
or  to  pomts.  Keen  is  a  strong  word,  and  applies  to  long 
edges,  as  of  a  dagger,  sword,  or  knife,  not  to  points.  Amte 
is  not  very  often  used  to  express  sharpness ;  when  used,  it 
applies  to  a  long,  fine  point,  as  of  a  needle.— 6.  (a)  Bitmg, 
pungent,  hot,  stinging,  piquant,  highly  seasoned,  (o)  Nip- 
ping.—8.  (c)  Poignant  intense.— 11.  Astute,  discemmg, 
quick,  ready,  sagacious,  cunning.— 13.  Caustic,  tart. 

II.  n.  1.  A  pointed  weapon;  especially,  a 
small  sword ;  a  dueling-sword,  as  distinguished 
from  a  blunted  or  buttoned  foil:  as,  he  fences 
better  with  foils  than  with  sharps.  [Obsolete 
or  slang.] 

Mony  swouaninge  lay  thorw  schindringe  of  scharpe. 

t/osepA  0/ ^rtmotftfe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

If  butohers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sharps,  gen- 
tlemen would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cuffs. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Essays,  Duellmg. 


He  sharpeth  shaar  and  kultour  bisily. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  677. 
To  sharpe  my  sence  with  sundry  beauties  vew. 
i^nser.  To  all  the  gratious  and  beautifull  Ladies  in  the 

[Court. 
Then  Lammikin  drew  his  red,  red  sword. 
And  sharped  it  on  a  stane. 

Lammikin  (Child's  Ballads,  m.  311). 

2.  In  music,  to  elevate  (a  tone);  specifically, 
to  apply  a  sharp  to  (a  note  or  staff-degree) — 
that  is,  to  elevate  it  a  half-step.  Also  sharpen. 
— To  sliaxp  the  main  boi^lne.   See  bowline. 

a.intrans.  1.  To  indulge  in  sharp  practices; 
play  the  sharper;  cheat. 

Among  the  rest  there  are  a  sharping  set 
That  pray  for  us,  and  yet  against  us  bet. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  Prol.,  L  38. 

Went  plungin'  on  the  turf;  got  among  the  Jews; ... 
shared  at  cards  at  his  club. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  128. 

3.  In  music,  to  sing  or  play  above  the  true 
pitch.    Also  sharpen. 

Sharp  (sharp),  ado.   [<  ME.  sharpe;  <  sharp,  a."] 

1.  Sharply. 

And  cried  "Awake!"  ful  wonderliche  tni sharpe. 

Chaucer,  Troilns,  L  729. 
No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  a  2.  Si 

2.  Quickly. 

Knights  gather,  riding  sharp  for  cold. 

Smrwume,  Laus  Veneris. 


sharp 

?A??*''*'^y'  to  the  moment:  not  a  minute  later. 
[CoUoq.] 

Captain  Osborne  . 
at  flTe  o'clock  sharp. 


will  bring  him  to  the  IBOth  mess 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxvU. 
4.  In  music,  above  the  true  pitch:  as,  to  sing 
^Iotw"''***'*"*^*''"  s^^*''^'-— To  look  sharp. 

Sharp-cedar  (sharp'se'dar),  ».  A  tree,  Jnni- 
perus  Occyoedrus,  of  the  Mediterranean  region; 
also,  a  tree,  Acacia  Oxycedrus,  of  Australia. 

Sharp-cut  (sharp'kut),  a.  Cut  sharply  and 
clearly;  cut  so  as  to  present  a  clear,  well-de- 
fined outline,  as  a  figure  on  a  medal  or  an  en- 
graving; hence,  presenting  great  distinctness; 
well-defined;  clear. 

sharpen  (shar'pn),  v.  [<  MB.  sharpenen;  < 
sltarp  +  -eni.]  I.  trans.  X.  To  make  sharp  or 
sharper;  render  more  aente,  keen,  eager,  ac- 
tive, intensive,  quick,  biting,  severe,  tart,  etc. : 
as,  to  sharpen  a  sword  or  a  knife;  to  sharpen 
the  appetite ;  to  sharpen  vinegar. 

To  tcharpen  her  wlttee. 
Piert  Plowman't  Orede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  778. 
Good  Archers,  aharpning  their  Arrowes  with  fish  bones 
and  stones.  Purchaa,  Pilgrimage,  p.  431. 

IroQ  BlMrpeneth  iron ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  counte- 
nance ol  his  friend.  ProT.  xxvii.  17. 

All  this  served  only  to  sharpen  the  aversion  of  the  no- 
Wes.  Prweott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  il.  17. 

2.  In  music,  same  as  sharp,  v.,  2. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  make  something  sharp; 
put  a  keen  edge  or  sharp  point  on  some- 
thing. 

Ores.  I  prithee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 
Ther.  Now  she  sharpens;  well  said,  whetstone ! 

Shale.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2.  75. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  sharp. 

Driven  in  by  Autumn's  sharpening  air 
From  half-stripped  woods  and  pastures  bare. 
Brisk  Kobin  seeks  a  kindlier  home. 

Wordsworthf  The  Redbreast. 

3.  In  music,  same  as  sharp. 

sharpener  (sharp'nfer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  sharpens. 

sharper  (shar'p6r),  n.  [<  sharp  +  -eri.]  1. 
A  man  shrewd  in  making  bargains;  a  tricky 
fellow ;  a  rascal ;  a  cheat  in  bargaining  or  gam- 
ing. 

Sharpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind. 

Sir  S.  L'Estrange. 
A  Sharper  that  with  Box  and  Dice 
Draws  in  young  Deities  to  Vice. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Oanymede. 

2,  A  sharpener ;  an  instrument  or  tool  used  for 
sharpening. 

Engine  lathes,  hand  lathes,  upright  drills,  milllng-ma- 
cbines,  sharpers,  etc.         Eleet.  Sev.  (Amer.^  XV.  viL  10. 

3.  A  long,  thin  oyster.     [Florida  to  Texas.] 
sharp-eyed  (sharp'id),  a.    Sharp-sighted. 

To  sharp-eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue. 

Dryden. 

Sharpey's  fibers.    See  fibers 

sharp-fin  (sharp'fin),  n.    An  acanthopterygian 

fish.    U.  S.  Cons.  Bep.,  No.  Ixviii.  (1886),  p.  586. 
sharp-ground  (sharp'ground),  o.   Ground  upon 

a  wheel  till  sharp ;  sharpened. 

Hadst  thou  no  poison  miz'd,  no  sharp-grownd  knife. 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But  "  banished  "  to  kill  me  !    Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 44. 

sharp-headed  (8h9:rp'hed'''ed),  a.  Having  a 
sharp  head — Sbaxp-headed  flnner.    Seefinner^. 

sharpie  (shar'pi),  n.    Same  as  sharpy. 

sharpUng,  sharplin  (sharp'Ung,  -Un),  n.  [=  Qc. 
scharfling,  the  stickleback ;  as  sharp  -t-  -Zingri.] 
The  stickleback,  a  fish  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral species.  Also  jack-sharpJmg.  See  sUckle- 
hack  and  Gasterosteus.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Th'  hidden  loue  that  now-adaies  doth  holde 
The  Steel  and  Load-stone,  Hydrargire  and  Oolde, 
Th'  Amber  and  straw ;  that  lodgeth  in  one  sheU 
Fearl-hsh  and  sharptiTig. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Furies. 

sharp-looking  (sharp 'luk'ing),  a.  Having  the 
appearance  of  sharpness;  hungry-looking;  ema- 
ciated; lean. 

A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 

Sao*.,  C.  of  E.,v.  1.24a 
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And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  cursed 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3:  67. 
That  the  Tree  had  power  to  giue  sharprtesse  of  wit. 

Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  24. 

Ood  sent  him  sharpness  and  sad  accidents  to  ensober  his 

spirits.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  834. 

Hans  Beinier  Oothout,  an  old  navigator  famous  for  the 

sharpness  of  his  vision,  who  could  see  land  when  it  was 

quite  out  of  sight  to  ordinary  mortals. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  148. 
sharp-nosed  (sharp'nozd),  a.  1.  Having  a 
sharp,  pointed,  or  peaked  nose :  specifically  said 
of  the  common  eel,  AnguiUa  vulgaris,  also  called 
A.  oxyrhyncha.  See  cut  under  AnguiUa.— 2. 
Keen  of  seent;  having  a  good  nose  or  faculty 
of  smell,  as  a  dog.— sharp-noBed  shark.  See  sharii. 
sharp-saw  (sharp'sS<),  n.  Same  as  saw-sharp- 
ener.    [Local,  Eng.] 

sharp-set  (sharp'set),  o.  Having  a  sharp  ap- 
petite. 

What  was  still  more  unfortunate,  the  fare  which  they 
were  content  to  live  upon  themselves  was  so  new  to  us, 
that  we  could  not  eat  it,  sharp  set  as  we  were. 

B.  HaU,  Travels  in  North  America,  n.  178. 

sharil-shinned  (sharp'shind)^  a. .  Having  slen- 
der shanks:  specifically  noting  a  hawk,  Acd- 
piter  fuscus,  one  of  the  two  commonest  of  the 
small  hawks  of  North  America.  The  adults  are 
dark-plumbous  or  slate-gray  above,  barred  transversely 


word  sharp. 
sharpnails  (shSrp'nals),  n.    The  stickleback, 

or  sharpling:  more  taWy  jack-sharpnails. 
sharpness  (shaip'nes),  n.     [<  !/[&.  seharpnes, 

soharpnesse;  <  sharp  +  -ness."]    The  state  or 

ehafacter  of  being  sharp,  in  any  sense  of  that 

word. 
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Shaip-shinned  Hawk  l.Accipiterfuscus'i ;  adult  female. 

below  with  rufous  on  awhite  ground,  and  marked  length- 
wise with  blackish  shaft-lines.  The  tail  is  crossed  with 
four  blackish  bars  and  tipped  with  whitish;  the  primaries 
are  also  barred  or  indented.  The  male  is  10  or  12  inches 
long,  and  21  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  female,  12  or  14  inches 
long,  and  25|  in  extent. 

sharp-shod  (sharp'shod),  a.  Having  shoes  with 
calks  or  sharp  spikes  for  safety  in  moving  over 
ice:  correlated  with  roughshod,  smooth-shod. 

sharp-shooter  (sharp 'sh8*t6r),  n.  1.  One 
skilled  in  shootingwim  firearms,  especially  with 
the  rifle;  specifically,  in  military  use,  a  skir- 
misher, or  the  occupant  of  a  rifle-pit,  posted  to 
cut  off  outlying  parties  of  the  enemy,  artiller- 
ists, or  the  like,  or  to  prevent  approach  by  the 
enemy  to  a  ford  or  other  object  of  importance. 
— 2.  A  swift,  clipper-built  schooner.  [Massa- 
chusetts.] 

sharp-shooting  (shaip'sho'ting),  n.  The  act 
of  snooting  accurately  and  with  precise  aim; 
practice  or  service  as  a  sharp-shooter.  See 
sharp-shooter. 

sharp-sighted  (BhSjrp'si'''ted),  a.  l.  Hav- 
ing quick  or  acute  sight:  as,  a  sharp-sighted 
eagle  or  hawk. — 2.  Having  or  proceeding  from 
quick  discernment  or  acute  understanding :  as, 
a  sharp-sighted  opponent;  sharp-sighted  judg- 
ment. 
An  healthy,  perfect.,  and  sharp-sighted  mind. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  UL 

Sharp's  rifle.    See  rifle^. 

sharptail  (sharp'tal),  n.  1.  The  sharp-tailed 
grouse.  See  PedicBcetes. — 2.  One  of  the  many 
syuallaxine  birds  of  South  America.  See  Sy- 
nallaxmee. — 3.  The  pintail  duck,  Dafila  acuta. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

sharp-tailed  (sharp'tald),  a.  In  omith.:  (a) 
Havmg  a  sharp-pointed  tail:  as,  the  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  PedicBCetes  jphasianellus  or  colum- 
bianus,  the  common  prairie-hen  of  northwest- 
ern parts  of  America.  See  cut  imder  Pedice- 
cetes.  {V)  Having  acute  or  acuminate  tail- 
feathers:  specifically  said  of  a  finch,  Ammo- 
drotttus  caudacutus,  a  small  sparrow  of  the 
marshes  of  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  a  sandpiper,  Actodromas 
acuminata,  of  Alaska  and  Asia.    • 

sharp-visa^ed  (sharp'viz'ajd),  a.  Having  a 
sharp  or  thm  face. 
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The  Welch  that  Inhabit  the  mountains  are  commonly 
sharp-visaged.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

sharp-witted  (shSrp'wifed),  a.     Having  an 
acute  mind. 
The  sharpest  wiMed  lover  in  Arcadia. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia. 

Yet  ...  1  have  known  a  number  of  dull-sighted,  very 

s?u>rp-untted  men.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Beliquite,  p.  82. 

sharpy  (shar'pi),  n. ;  pi.  sharpies  (-piz).  [Also 
sharpie;  <  sharp  +  dim.  -^2.]  Same  as  sharp, 
n.,  11. 

sharrag  (shar'ag),  n.    Same  as  shearhog, 

shasht,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sash^. 

shaster,  shastra  (shas't^r,  -tra),  n.  [Also  sas- 
tra;  <  Skt.  gastra,  <  y  qds,  govern,  teach.]  A 
text-book  or  book  of  laws  among  the  Hindus : 
applied  particularly  to  a  book  containing  the 
authorized  institutes  of  their  religion,  and  con- 
sidered of  divine  origin.  The  term  is  applied,  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  treatises  containing  the  laws  or  Institutes 
of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  as  rhetoric. 

shathmontti  n.    Same  as  shaftmond. 

shatter  (shat'6r),  V.  [<  ME.  schateren,  scatter, 
dash  (of  falling  water) ;  an  assibUated  form  of 
scatter:  see  scatter.']  I.  trans.  It.  To  scatter; 
disperse. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 

And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

UiWm,  Lycidas,  1.  6. 

2.  To  bre^k  or  rend  in  j>ieces,  as  by  a  single 
blow ;  rend,  split,  or  rive  into  splinters,  fiinders, 
or  fragments. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  It  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  96. 
Here  shattered  walls,  like  broken  rocks,  from  far 
Else  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

3.  To  break;  disorder;  derange;  impair;  de- 
stroy :  as,  shattered  nerves ;  a  constitution  shat- 
tered  by  dissipation. 

No  consideration  in  the  World  doth  so  break  In  pieces 
and  confound  and  shaUer  the  Spirit  of  a  Man,  like  the  ap- 
prehension of  God's  wrath  and  displeasure  against  him 
lor  his  sins.  StiUingfieet,  Sermons,  IL  ix. 

I  was  shattered  by  a  night  of  conscious  delirium. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  viL  8. 
=Sro.  2,  Smash,  etc.    See  dash. 

11,  intrans.  To  scatter;  fiy  apart;  be  broken 
or  rent  into  fragments. 
Some  [fragile  bodies]  shatter  and  fly  in  manypieces. 

Bacon,  Nat  Hist.,  §  841. 
In  welt'ring  waves  my  ship  is  tost. 
My  shattering  sails  away  be  shorn. 

Sonnet  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  460). 

shatter  (shat'6r),  n.  [<  shatter,  «.]  1.  One 
part  of  many  into  which  anything  is  broken;  a 
fragment :  used  chiefiy  in  the  plural,  and  in  the 
phrase  to  break  or  rend  into  shatters. 

You  may  likewise  stick  the  candle  so  loose  that  it  wil] 
fall  upon  uie  glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters. 
Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Butler), 
2.  A  shattered  or  impaired  state. 

If  the  nerves  are  to  be  continually  in  asftotterwith  want 
of  sleep.  Carlyle,  The  Century,  XXIV.  23. 

shatterbrain  (shat'6r-bran),  n.  A  careless, 
giddy  person;  a  scatterbrain.    Imp.  Did. 

datter-brained  (shat'fer-brand),  a.  Disorder- 
ed in  intellect;  intellectually  weak;  scatter- 
brained. 

You  cannot  .  .  .  but  conclude  that  religion  and  devo- 
tion are  far  from  being  the  mere  effects  of  ignorance  and 
imposture,  whatever  some  shatter-irained  and  debauched 
persons  would  fain  persuade  themselves  and  others. 

Dr.  J.  Qoodman,  Winter  Evening  Conferences,  ili. 

shatter-pated  (shat'fer-pa'ted),  a.  Same  as 
shatter-brained. 

shattery  (shat'6r-i),  o.  [<«7Mi«ter-t--^i.]  Brit- 
tle ;  that  breaks  and  flies  into  many  pieces ;  not 
compact;  loose  of  texture. 

A  coarse  gritstone,  ...  of  too  shaMery  a  nature  to  be 
used  except  in  ordinary  buildings. 

Pemumt,  Journey  from  Chester,  p.  272. 

shauchlei,  shaughlei  (shaoh'l),  v.  i.;  pret. 
and  pp.  shauchled,  shaughUd,  ppr.  shauchUng, 
shaugMing.  [Sc,  also  schachle,  shochel;  cf. 
shaffle."]  To  walk  with  a  shuffling  gait,  as  one 
lame  or  deformed.     [Scotch.] 

shauchle^,  shanghle^  (shach'l),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  shOMchled,  shaughled,  ppr.  shauchUng, 
shaugiilmg.  [Sc,  also  schachle  (and  shacV); 
prob.  in  part  <  shauchle^,  v.,  but  perhaps  in  part 
associated  with  Icel.  sJcelg^a-sk,  come  askew,  < 
skgalgr,  wry,  oblique,  squinting,  sloping:  see 
shallow^-,  shoaU.']  To  distort;  deform;  render 
shapeless  or  slipshod.     [Scotch.] 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shaehTt  feet. 

Bums,  Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer. 

shaul  (shai),  o.  and  n.   A  Scotch  form  of  shoaU. 


jMp),  n.     [AsBibilated  form 
ubS  or  pod:  as,  a  pea-sfeaitp. 
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shanp,  shawp  (sMp).  n. 
of  seaup^."]    A 
rSootoh.] 

snave  (shav),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shaved  (jaTp.  some- 
times shaven),  ppr.  shaving.  [<  ME.  shaven, 
schaven  (pret.  schoof,  sohof.  also  schavyde,  pp. 
shauen,  shave,  i-schaven,  y-schave),  <  AS.  sceo/aji, 
«ca/a»  (pret.  seof,  pp.  seafen),  shave,  ==  D.  MLG, 
schaven,  scrape,  plane,  =  OHG.  seaborn,,  scapan, 
MHG.  Gr.  schaben,  scratch,  shave,  scrape,  =  loel. 
skafa  =  8w.  skafva  =  Dan.  skave  =  Goth,  skdban, 
scrape,  shave;  prob.  =  L.  scabere,  scratch, 
scrape;  at  Gr.  aKiirreiv,  dig,  =  Lith.  skapoU, 
shave,  cut;  skopti,  hollow  out;  Euss.  kopaU, 
dig;  skobli,  scraping-iron.  From  shave  are  de- 
rived shaveling,  perhaps  shaft\  shafts ;  from  the 
same  ult.  source  are  scab,  shab,  scabby,  shabby.'] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  remove  by  a  slicing,  paring, 
or  sliding  action  of  a  keen-edged  instrument; 
especially,  to  remove  by  cutting  close  to  the 
skin  with  a  razor:  sometimes  with  off:  as,  to 
shave  the  beard. 

Also  thei  seye  that  wee  synne  dedly  In  schavynffe  oure 
Berdes.  Mandeoiae,  Travels,  p.  19. 

Neither  shall  they  shave  o/the  comei  of  their  beard. 

Lev.  xxi.  6. 

3.  To  make  bare  by  cutting  off  the  hair,  or  the 
like:  as,  to  shave  the  chin  or  head;  also,  to  re- 
move the  hair  or  beard  of  with  a  razor:  as,  to 
shave  a,  Taan:  often  used  figuratively. 

Bot  war  the  wel,  il  thou  be  waschen  wyth  water  of  scbiTf  te, 
&  polysed  als  playu  ae  parchmen  eehauen. 

AllUeraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii. 
For  I  am  sTiave  as  nye  as  any  frere. 

Chawier,  Complaint  to  his  Purse,  L  19. 
The  labourer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen. 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving  green. 

Oay,  Kural  Sports,  i.  41. 

8.  To  cut  down  gradually  by  taking  off  thin 
shavings  or  parings:  as,  to  shave  smngles  or 
hoops. 

And  ten  brode  arowis  held  he  there. 
Of  which  five  in  his  right  honde  were. 
But  they  were  s?iaven  wel  and  dighti 
Noked  and  tethered  aright. 

Som.  qf  the  Rose,  1. 941. 

The  third  rule  shall  be,  the  making  of  some  medley  or 

mixture  of  earth  with  some  other  plants  bruised  or  shaved 

either  in  leaf  or  root.  Baeon,  Nat  Hist.,  §  628. 

4.  To  skim  along  or  near  the  surface  of;  pass 
very  close  to ;  come  very  near  touching  or  graz- 
ing.   Compare  shame,  n.,  3. 

He  scours  the  right-hand  coa^t^  sometimes  the  left; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep. 

SaUm,  V.  II.,  il.  634. 

6.  To  strip;  fleece;  cheat;  swindle. 

1  have  been  shaved — mischief  e  and  a  thousand  divells 
eease  him  1 — I  have  been  shaved ! 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  iiL  1. 

Shaven  latten.  See  latt0n,.—To  sliave  notes,  to  pur- 
chase promissory  notes  &t  a  rate  of  discount  greater  flian 
is  customary.  [U.  S.]=Syn.  1  and  2.  Peel,  Shave  off,  etc. 
See  'pare^,  v.  t. 

II.  mlirans.  1.  To  remove  the  beard  with  a 
razor;  use  a  razor  in  removing  the  beard  or 
hair  from  the  face  or  head. — 2.  To  be  hard  or 
extortionate  in  bargains;  specifically,  to  pur- 
chase notes  or  securities  at  a  greater  discount 
than  is  common.  [U.  8.] 
shave  (shav),  n.  [<  shame,  ».]  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  shaving;  the  being  shaved. 

The  proprietors  of  barbers'  shops,  where  a  penny  shave 
had  been  tire  staple  trade,  burst  torch  as  fashionable  per- 
fumers. J%«t  Yewt  of  a  Silken  Meign,  p.  74. 

2.  A  shaving;  a  thin  paring. — 3.  Motion  so 
close  to  something  as  almost  to  scrape  or  graze 
it;  a  very  close  approach;  hence,  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  miss  or  escape :  often  with  close 
or  near. 

The  next  instant  the  hind  coach  passed  my  engine  by  a 
shave.  Dickens. 

"By  Jove,  that  was  a  n«ar  sJMve !"  This  exclam  ation  was 
drawn  from  us  by  a  bullet  which  whlsUed  within  an  inch 
of  our  heads.  W.  H.  Mussell,  Diary  in  India,  zxl. 

4.  A  knife  with  a  long  blade  and  a  handle  at 
each  end,  for  shaving  hoops,  spokes  (a  spoke- 
shave),  etc.;  a  drawing-taife,  used  by  shoe- 
makers. 

Wheel  ladder  for  harvest,  light  pitch-forks,  and  tough. 
Shave,  whip-lash  well  knotted,  and  cart-rope  enough. 

Tusser,  Husbandly  rumlture,  st.  6. 

5.  In  stock  transactions,  a  premium  or  consid- 
eration paid  for  an  extension  of  time  of  deliv- 
ery or  payment,  or  for  the  riglit  to  vary  a  con- 
tract in  some  particular. — 6.  The  proportion  of 
receipts  paid  by  a  local  theatrical  manager  to 
a  traveling  company  or  combination.  [Theat- 
rical cant.] — 7.  One  who  is  close  or  hai-d  in 
bargaining;  specifically,  one  who  shaves  notes. 
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[Colloq.] — 8.  A  trick;  a  piece  of  knavery, 
especially  in  money  matters ;  hence,  by  exten- 
sion, any  piece  of  deception. 

The  deep  gloom  of  apprehension— at  first  "a  shav  if 
old  Smiths,"  then  a  well-authenticated  report. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  sli 

shavet.  A  Middle  English  past  participle  of 
shave. 

shave-grass  (shav'gr&s),  n.  Same  as  scouring- 
rush. 

shave-hook  (shav'htk),  n.  A  tool  used  for 
cleaning  the  surfaces  of  metal  preparatory  to 
soldering,  and  for  smoothing  and  dressing  off 
solder.  Tinmen  use  a  triangular  plate  of  steel  with 
sharpened  edges ;  plumbers  have  a  stouter  form  of  scraper. 
See  cut  under  sotderingtool. 

shaveling  (shav'ling),  m.  l<  shave  + -lmg\']  A 
shaven  person ;  hence,  a  friar  or  religious :  an 
opprobrious  term.    Compare  beardlmg. 

About  him  stood  three  priests,  true  shavelings,  clean 
shorn,  and  polled.  llottevx,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iv.  46. 

It  maketh  no  matter  how  thou  live  here,  so  thou  have 
the  favour  of  the  pope  and  his  shavelings. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  IL  291. 
Then  Monsieur  le  Cur£  oSers  you  a  pinch  of  snuS,  or  a 
poor  soldier  shows  you  his  leg,  or  a  shaveling  his  box. 

Berne,  Tristram  Shandy,  viL  16. 

News  spread  fast  up  dale  and  fiord  how  wealth  such  as 

men  never  dreamed  of  was  heaped  up  in  houses  guarded 

only  by  priests  and  shavelings,  who  dared  not  draw  sword. 

J.  S.  Qreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  iL  63. 

shaven  (sha'vn).    A  past  participle  of  sha/i>e. 

shaver  (sha'ver),  n.  [<  ME.  schaver,  a  barber: 
see  shave,"]  1.  One  who  shaves,  or  whose  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  shave ;  a  barber. 

She 's  gotten  him  a  shaver  tor  his  beard, 
A  comber  till  his  hair. 

Young  Bekie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  11). 
The  bird-fancier  was  an  ea^  shaver  also,  and  a  fashion- 
able hair-dresser  also ;  and  perhaps  he  had  been  sent  for 
...  to  trim  a  lord,  or  cut  and  curl  a  lady. 

JHckerts,  Martin  Chuzzlewit^  xix. 

2.  One  who  makes  close  bargains,  or  is  sharp  in 
his  dealings;  one  who  is  extortionate  or  usu- 
rious, or  who  fleeces  the  simple. 

By  these  shavers  the  Turks  were  stripped  of  all  they  had. 
lawlles.  Hist.  Turks. 
Whoo  I  the  brace  are  flinch'd. 
The  pair  of  shavers  are  sneak'd  from  us,  Don. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  it  1. 
"  He  pays  well,  I  hopef "  said  Steertorth.    "  Pays  as  he 
speaks,  my  dear  child— through  the  nose.  .  .  .  None  of 
your  close  sTtavers  the  Prince  ain't." 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xxii. 

3.  A  fellow;  a  chap;  now,  especially  with  the 
epithet  little  or  yovmg,  or  even  without  the  epi- 
thet, a  young  fellow;  a  youngster.     [Colloq.] 

Bar.  Let  me  see,  sirrah,  are  you  not  an  old  shaver  f 
Slave.  Alas,  sir  1  I  am  a  very  youth. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ill.  3. 

If  he  had  not  been  a  merry  shaver,  I  would  never  have 
had  him.    WUy  BeguUed  (Hawkins's  Eng.  Drama,  III.  376). 
And  all  for  a  "Slirimp  "  not  as  high  as  my  hat — 
A  little  contemptible  "Shaver"  like  that  I 

Bwrham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  127. 

shave-weed  (shav'wed),  n.    Same  as  scowing- 


shawl-strap 

And  let  any  hook  draw  you  cither  to  a  fencer's  supper, 
or  to  a  player's  that  acts  such  cv  part  for  a  wager ;  for  by 
this  means  you  shall  get  experience,  by  being  guilty  to 
their  abominable  shaving.  Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  166. 

shaving-basin  (sha'ving-ba''''sn),  n.  Same  as 
barber's  basin  (which  see,  under  barber). 

shaving-brush  (sha'ving-brush),  n.  A  brush 
used  in  shaving  for  spreading  the  lather  over 
the  face. 

sha'ving-cup  (sha'ving-kup),  n.  A  cup  used  to 
hold  the  soap  and  lather  for  shaving. 

shaving-horse  (sha'ving-h6rs),  n.  In  earn., 
a  bench  fitted  with  a  clamping  device,  used  to 
hold  a  piece  of  timber  as  it  is  shaved  with  a 
drawing-knife. 

sha'ving-machine  (sha'ving-ma-shen'),  n.  1. 
In  hat-manuf.,  a  pouncing-niaohine. — 2.  A 
machine  for  shaving  stereotype  plates.    M.  H. 


shavie  (sha'vi),  n.  [Also  skamie,  perhaps  <  Dan. 
skeev,  wry,  crooked,  oblique,  =  Sw.  skef=  Icel. 
skeifr  =  D.  scheef  =  MLG.  sohef  =  G.  schief, 
skew,  oblique :  see  skew.]  A  trick  or  prank. 
[Scotch.] 

But  Cupid  shot  a  shaft, 
That  play'd  the  dame  a  shame. 

Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 

shaving  (sha'ving),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  shave,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  shaves;  the  removal  of 
the  beard  or  hair  of  the  head  with  a  razor;  the 
use  of  a  razor  for  removing  the  beard. 

As  I  consider  the  passionate  griefs  of  childhood,  the 
weariness  and  sameness  of  shaving,  the  agonjr  of  corns, 
and  the  thousand  other  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  I  cheer- 
fully say,  tor  one,  I  am  not  anxious  to  wear  it  forever. 

Thackeray,  Adventures  of  Philip,  xvii. 

Before  Alexander's  time  only  the  Spartans  shaved  the 
upper  lip,  but  after  that  shaving  became  more  general. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  465. 

2.  A  thin  slice  pared  off  with  a  shave,  a  knife, 
a  plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument;  especial- 
ly, a  thin  slice  of  wood  cut  off  by  a  plane  or  a 
planing-machine. 

Kippe  vp  the  golden  Ball  that  Nero  consecrated  to 
Jupiter  Capitolllnus,  you  shall  haue  it  stuffed  with  the 
shauinges  of  his  Beard.    S.  Qosson,  The  Schoole  of  Abuse. 

3.  In  leather-manuf.,  a  process  which  follows 
skiving,  and  consists  in  removing  inequalities 
and  roughnesses  by  means  of  the  curriers'  knife, 
leaving  the  leather  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
with  a  fine  smooth  surface  on  the  flesh  side. — 

4.  The  act  of  fleecing  or  defrauding;  swin- 
dling. 


shaving-tub  (sha'ving-tub),  n.  In  bookbind- 
ing, the  wooden  tub  or  box  into  whick  the  cut- 
tings of  paper  are  made  to  f aU  when  the  for- 
warder is  cutting  the  edges  of  books. 

sha'Wi  (fikk),  n.  [<  ME.  shoM,  schaw,  sehawe, 
schowe,  schage,  <  AS.  scaga,  a  shaw;  cf.  Icel. 
skogr  =  Sw.  skog  =  Dan.  skov,  a  shaw;  per- 
haps akin  to  Icel.  skuggi  =  AS.  scua,  seUwa,  a 
shade,  shadow :  see  show^,  sky^.  ]  1 .  A  thicket ; 
a  small  wood;  a  shady  place;-  a  grove. 

A  nos  on  the  north  syde  &  nowhere  non  ellez 
Bot  al  echet  in  a  schage  that  schaded  tul  cole. 

AUiteraiive  Poems  (ed.  MorrisX  1.  462. 
Gaillard  he  was  as  goldfynch  in  the  shawe. 

Chaiueer,  Cook's  Tale^  L  8. 
I  have  mony  steads  in  the  forest  schaw. 
Sang  qf  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  37). 

Close  hid  under  the  greenwood  shaw. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  viii.  52. 

2.  A  stem  with  the  leaves,  as  of  a  potato  or 
turnip. 

[Now  only  North.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  both 
senses.] 

shaw^  (shS/),  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  show^. 

sha'W^t,  «■    An  obsolete  form  of  shah. 

sha'weret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  shower^. 

shair-fcwl  (sha'foul),  n.  [<  sham^,  show,  + 
fowP-.]  A  representation  or  image  of  a  fowl 
set  up  by  fowlers  to  shoot  at  for  practice. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

Saawl^  (shAl),  a.  and  n.  A  Scotch  form  of 
shoaP-. 

Shawl^  (sh&l),  n.  [=  P.  chdle  =  Sp.  chal  =  Pg. 
chale  =  It.  s(^allo  =  D.  sjaal  =  G.  schawl,  shawl, 
=  Sw.  Dan.  schal,  ^al  (<  E.)  =  Ar.  Hind,  shdl,  < 
Pers.  shal,  a  shawl  or  mantle.]  A  square  or  ob- 
long article  of  dress,  forming  a  loose  covering 
for  the  shoulders,  worn  chiefly  by  women,  shawls 
are  of  several  sizes  and  divers  materials,  as  silk,  cotton, 
hair,  or  wool ;  and  occasionally  they  are  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  some  or  all  of  these  staples.  Some  of  the  East- 
ern shawls,  as  those  of  Cashmere,  are  very  beautiful  and 
costly  fabrics.  The  use  of  the  shawl  in  Europe  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  the  present  century.  Compare  chudd&r, 
cashmere.— Cajnel'B-haix  shawl.  See  camel.— Sba.ytl 
dance,  a  graceful  dance  originating  in  the  East,  and  made 
effective  by  the  waving  of  a  shawl  or  scarf. 

She's  had  t'  best  of  education — can  play  on  t' instru- 
ment, and  dance  t'  shavA-darux. 

Mrs.  GaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxix. 
Shawl  muscle.    Same  as  trapezius  and  cueullaris. 

sha'wl^  (shftl),  V.  t.  [<  shawl^,  n.]  To  cover  with 
a  shawl;  put  a  shawl  on.     [Rare.] 

Lady  Clonbrony  was  delighted  to  see  that  her  son  as- 
sisted Grace  Nugent  most  carefully  in  shawling  the  young 
heiress.  Miss  Edgemarth,  Absentee,  iii. 

The  upper  part  of  Mrs.  MoKillop's  body,  bonneted  and 
shawled,  cautiously  displayed  itself  in  the  aperture. 

L.  W.  M.  Loekhart,  Fair  to  See,  xxxviii. 

sha'wl-loom  (shai'lom),  n.  A  figure-weaving 
loom. 

shawl-mantle  (sh&l'man*tl),  n.  A  mantle  or 
cloak  for  women's  wear,  made  of  a  shawl,  and 
usually  very  simple  in  its  cut,  having  no 
sleeves,  and  often  resembling  the  bumoose. 

shawl-ma'terial  (sh3,rma-te''ri-al),  n.  A  tex- 
tile of  silk  and  wool  used  for  dresses  and  parts 
of  dresses  for  women.  The  material  is  soft  and 
flexible,  and  is  usually  woven  in  designs  of  Ori- 
ental character. 

shawl-pattern  (shil'pat'"6m),  n.  A  pattern 
having  decided  forms  and  colors,  supposed  to 
be  like  thos_e  of  an  Eastern  shawl,  applied  to 
a  material  or  a  garment  usually  of  plainer  de-, 
sign:  also  used  adjectively:  a,s,a,sha'wlrpattern 
waistcoat. 

shawl-pin  (sh^l'pin),  n.  A  pin  used  for  fasten- 
ing a  shawl. 

shawl-strap  (shftl'strap),  n.  A  pair  of  leather 
straps  with  buckles  or  automatic  catches,  fitted 
to  a  handle,  for  carrying  shawls,  parcels,  etc. 


shawl-waistcoat 

shawl-waistcoat  (shftl'wast*iot),  n.  A  vest 
or  waistcoat  ■with  a  large  proroinent  pattern 
like  that  of  a  shawl. 

He  had  a  thaui  imiatcocct  of  many  colors  ;apair  of  loose 
blue  troaseis ;  .  .  ,  a  brown  cutaway  coat. 

Thackeray,  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  viii. 

shawm,  shalm  (sh&m),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
shaume,  shaulm,  shalme,  shaulme;  <  ME.  shalme, 
shaume,  shalmie,  shalmye  =  D.  scalmei  =  MLGr. 
LGr.  schalmeide  =  MHG.  sdhalmie,  G.  schalmei 
=  8w.  skalmtga  =  Dan.  sMlmeie,  <  OP.  ehalemie, 
P.  dial,  ehalemie  (ML.  reflex  scalmeia),  a  pipe, 
a  later  form  «  L.  as  if  *calamia)  for  chalemelle, 
1,  ehalemel,  ehalumeau,  m.,  <  ML.  ealamella,  f., 
calameOm^  m.,  a  pipe,  flute,  <  LL.  calamelhts, 
a  little  pipe  or  reed,  dim.  of  L.  calamus,  a 
pipe,  reed:  see  calamus,  and  of.  chalvmeau 
and  calumet.2  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
oboe  class,  having  a  douMe  reed  inclosed  in 
a  globular  mouthpiece,  it  was  akin  to  the  mu- 
setfe  and  the  bagpipe,  and  passed  over  Into  the  baa- 
soon.  The  word  survlTes  in  the  clialwmeaa  register  of 
the  clarinet.  It  is  inaccurately  used  in  the  Prayer-book 
version  of  the  98th  Psalm  for  comet  or  ham.  Compare 
bombard,  6. 

Many  thousand  tymes  twelve, 
That  maden  londe  menstralcyes 
In  comemuse  and  sJialmyes. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1218. 

As  the  minstrelles  therefore  blewe  theyr  ihatdmee,  the 

barbarous  people  drew  neare,  suspecting  that  noyse  to 

bee  a  token  of  warre,  whereupon  fliey  made  ready  theyr 

bowes  and  arrowes. 

jR.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on  Amer- 

(ica,  ed.  Arber,  p.  35). 

at.  What  stately  music  have  you?    Have  you  sAowtiuf 

Frol.  Shanmnxt    So. 

at.  Sol  I  am  a  thief  If  my  mind  did  not  give  me  so. 
Ralph  has  a  stately  partj  and  he  must  needs  bxvethavmw: 
I'll  be  at  the  charge  of  them  myself,  rather  than  that  well 
be  without  them. 

Beau,  arid  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  Ind. 

shawp,  n.    See  shaup. 

shay,  n.    See  chay''-. 

shayak  (sha'yak),  n.  [Tripoli.]  A  coarse 
woolen  cloth  maniif  aotored  at  Tripoli  and  else- 
where in  northern  Africa. 

shaya-root  (sha'a-rot),  n.  [Also  chi-root,  choy- 
root;  prop,  cha^a^oot  (also  simply  chay);  < 
Tanul  chay  a,  a  root  of  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  + 
B.  roofi.']  The  root  of  Oldenlandia  umbellata, 
or  the  plant  itself,  also  called  Indian  madder. 
The  outer  bark  of  the  roots  furnishes  a  dye,  in  India  in 
great  repute,  the  source  of  the  durable  red  for  which  the 
Indian  chintzes 
are  famous.  The 
plant  grows  wild 
on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  and  is 
also  cultivated 
there.  The  leaves 
are  considered  by 
the  native  doctors 
as  expectorant. 

shaykh,        n. 

Same  as  sheik. 

Shaysite  (sha'- 
zit),m.  [<  Shays 
(see  def.)  + 
-ite^.^  In  IT.  S. 
hist.,  a  fol- 
lower or  sup- 
porter of 
Daniel  Shays, 
who  in  1786-7 
led  an  unsuc- 
cessful insur- 
rection against  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  ttie  western  part  of  that  State. 

she  (she),  pron.  and  n.  [<  ME.  she,  sche,  sheo, 
schee,  sho,  seho.  in  the  earliest  form  of  this  type, 
sc»  (in  the  AS.  Chronicle),  she,  pron.  3d  pers. 
fem.,  taking  the  place  of  AS.  hed,  MB.  he,  ho, 
she,  but  in  form  irreg.  <  AS.  sed  =  OS.  siu  = 
D.  sij  =  MLa.  se,  LG.  se  =  OHG.  siu,  si,  MHG. 
sie,  si,Gr.sie  =  Icel.  su,  sjd  =  Goth,  so,  the,  fem. 
of  the  def.  art.,  AS.  se  =  Icel.  sd  =  Goth,  sa,  the, 
orig.  a  demonstrative  pron.  meaning  'that';  = 
Russ.  sUa  (fem.  of  set),  this,  =  Gr.  %  fem.  of  6, 
the,  =  Skt.  sd,  she,  fem.  of  sas,  he,  <  ■/  sa,  that, 
distinct  from  ■/  Jci,  >  E.  he,  etc.  The  change 
from  AS.  se6  to  MB.  sche,  scho,  etc.,  was  irreg., 
and  due  to  some  confusion  with  heo,  ME.  he,  ho, 
the  reg.  fem.  pron.  of  3d  pers.  fem.  of  he,  he :  see 
feel,  /jer.]  I.  pron.  3d  pers.  fem.,  possessive  her 
or  hers,  objeetive  her;  nom.  pi.  they,  possessive 
their  or  theirs,  objective  them.  The  nomina- 
tive feminine  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, used  as  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  a 
female,  or  of  something  personified  in  the 
feminine.  Compare  feel,  especially  forthe  forms 
her,  hers. 


Shaya<oot  {Oldenlandia  umbellata). 
a.  flower ;  b,  pistil  and  calyx. 
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And  ah£  was  cleped  Madame  Eglentine. 

Chmuer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1. 121. 
Then  foUoweth  ehe;  and  lastly  her  slaves,  if  any  have 
been  given  her.  /Sandy*,  Travailes  (1652),  p.  52. 

Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not ;  for  the  was 
afraid.  Qen.  xviit  15. 

She  was  the  grandest  of  all  vessels, 
Never  ship  was  built  in  Norway 
Half  so  fine  a&thel        LongfMau),  King  Olaf . 
Sihe  is  often  used  by  people  of  small  education  or  of  com- 
paratively secluded  fives  for  the  female  that  is  chief  in 
importance  to  the  speaker,  especially  a  wife ;  in  this  case 
It  has  a  peculiar  emphasis,  separating  the  person  referred 
to  from  all  other  women ;  as,  "Sit  down,  sAe'll  be  here  in 
a  minute."    Compare  the  similar  use  of  A«. 
She  was  formerly  and  is  still  dialectally  sometimes  used 
as  an  indecUnable  form. 

Yet  will  I  weep,  vow,  pray  to  cruel  She. 

Daniel,  Sonnet  IV.  (Eng.  Gamer,  1  582). 

In  the  English  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  she  is  commonly 
used  for  he;  so  her  for  hie. 

II.  n.  1.  A  female  person ;  a  woman:  correl- 
ative to  he,  a  man.     [Now  only  humorous.] 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6.  259. 
Whoe'er  she  be, 
That  not  impossible  she. 
That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me. 

Orasha/w,  To  his  Supposed  Mistress. 
I  stood  and  gaz'd  at  high  Mall  till  I  forgot  'twas  winter, 
BO  many  pretty  she's  marched  by  me. 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  L  1. 

2.  A  female  animal;  a  beast,  bird,  or  fish  of  the 
female  sex:  correlative  to  he,  a  male  animal: 
hence  used  attributively  or  as  an  adjective  pre- 
fix, signifying '  female,'  with  names  of  animals, 
or,  in  occasional  or  humorous  use,  of  other  be- 
ings :  as,  a  sfee-bear,  a  «fee-cat,  a  sfee-devU,  etc. 
See  feel,  n.,  2. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  sAe-angel,  he  so  chants 
to  the  sleeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square  on  't. 
Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  211. 

This  is  a  Dopper,  a  she  Anabaptist  I 

B.  Jonsan,  Staple  of  News,  UL  1. 
They  say  that .  .  .  the  Hee  and  the  She  Eel  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  fins. 

/.  Wattan,  Complete  Angler  (ed.  1663),  z. 

shea  (she's.),  n.  The  tree  yielding  shea-butter: 
same  as  Tea/rite.    Also  shea-tree. 

shea-butter  (she'a-but*6r),  n.  See  vegetable 
butters  (under  butter^),  gutta^^hea,  and  karite. 

sheading  (she'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  scheding,  shsed- 
ing,  schodinge,  division,  separation,  verbal  n. 
of  scheden,  separate :  see  shed^."]  Li  the  Isle  of 
Man,  a  riding,  tithing^  or  division  in  which 
there  is  a  coroner  or  chief  constable.  The  isle 
is  divided  Into  six  sheadings. 

sheaf  1  (shef),  n.:  pi.  sheames  (shevz).  [<  MB. 
sheet,  scheef,  shef,  scheffe,  schof,  shaf  (pi.  sheves), 
<  AS.  scedf  (pi.  scedfas),  a  sheaf,  pile  Qf  grain 
(=  D.  schoof=  MLG.  LG.  schof  =  OHG.  seouh, 
scoup,  MH(i.  schoup  (schoub-),  G.  dial,  schaub  = 
Icel.  sicauf,  a  sheaf),  lit.  a  pile  of  grain '  shoved ' 
together,  <  seufan  (pret.  scedf),  shove:  see 
shove.']    A  bundle  or  collection. 

I  am  so  haunted  at  the  court,  and  at  my  lodging,  with 
your  refined  choice  spirited  that  it  makes  me  clean  of  an- 
other garb,  another  shei^,  I  know  not  how  1 

B.  Jtmsm,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  u.  1. 

Jermyn,  looking  gravely  and  steadily  at  Felut  while  he 
was  speaking,  at  the  same  time  drew  forth  a  small  shet^ 
of  papers  from  his  side-pocket,  and  then,  as  he  turned  his 
eyes  »owly  on  Harold,  felt  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  for  his 
pencil-case.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  rvii. 

Specifically— (a)  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  or  barl^  bound  together;  a  bundle  of  stallES  or 
straw. 

The  Virgin  next,  .  .  . 

Milde-proudly  marching,  in  her  left  hand  brings 

A  sheaf  ot  Com,  and  in  her  right  hand  wings. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  4. 

The  fanners  laughed  and  nodded,  and  some  bent 
Their  yellow  heads  together  like  their  sheaves. 

LongfeUmo,  Birds  of  Eillingworth. 

I)  A  bundle  of  twen<7-four  arrows,  the  number  furnished 
an  archer  and  carried  by  him  at  one  time. 

A  sheef  ot  pecok  arwes  brighte  and  kene 
Under  his  oelt  he  bar  ful  thriftily. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  104. 

And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  f  urbish'd  sheaf  bore  he. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii  17. 

(c)  A  bundle  of  steel  containing  thirty  gads  or  ingots. 

As  for  our  Steele,  it  is  not  so  good  for  edge-tooles  as 
that  of  Colalne,  and  yet  the  one  is  often  sold  for  the  other, 
and  like  tale  vsed  in  both — that  is  to  saie,  thirtie  gads  to 
the  eheffe,  and  twelue  sheffes  to  the  burden. 

Holinshed,  Bescrip.  of  Eng.,  ii.  11. 

(d)  In  geom.,  a  doubly  infinite  manifold  of  curves  or  sur- 
faces comprising  all  which  fulfil  certain  general  conditions 
and  also  pass  t£'ongh  certain  fixed  points ;  especially,  a 
manifold  of  points  or  planes  passing  through  one  fixed 
point— Center  Of  a  sheaf.  Seeeenterl.=aSyn.  (a)  Sheaf, 
Shock,  Stack,  Rick.  A  she^f  is  about  an  armful  of  the  stalks 
of  any  small  grain,  tied  at  the  middle  into  a  bundle ;  a  shock 
is  a  pile  of  sheaves,  generally  from  ten  to  twelve,  standing 
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upright  or  leaning  together,  sometimes  with  two  or  threa 
lud  across  the  top  to  turn  off  rain ;  a  stack  or  rick  is  a 
much  larger  pile,  constructed  carefully  to  stand  for  some 
time,  and  thatehed  or  covered,  or  so  built  as  to  keep  out 
rain.  In  the  United  States  the  word  stack  is  much  more 
common  than  rick. 

Oak  returned  to  the  Oaek-ystrA.  .  .  .  There  were  five 
wheat-r<cite  in  this  yard,  and  three  stacks  ot  barley.  .  .  . 
"Mrs.  Tall,  I've  come  for  the  key  of  the  granary,  to  get 
at  the  rick-clothe."  .  .  .  Kext  came  the  barley.  This  it 
was  only  possible  to  protect  by  systematic  thatching.  ,  . . 
She  instantly  took  a  slieaf  upon  her  shoulders,  clambered 
up  close  to  his  heels,  placed  It  behind  the  rod,  and  de- 
scended for  another. 

T.  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  xxxvL,  xxxvii. 

And  he  would  feed  tbem  from  the  shock 
With  flower  of  finest  wheat. 

MUton,  Ps.  Ixzxl.,  L  6S. 

When  the  wild  peasant  rights  himself,  the  rick 
names,  and  his  anger  reddens  in  the  heavens. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

sheaf  1  (shef),  v.     [<  slieaf\  n.    Cf.  sfeea»ei.] 
I.  trans.  To  collect  and  bind;  make  sheaves  of. 
II.  intrans.  To  make  sheaves. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  UL  2.  lia 

sheaf  ^  (shef),  n.    Same  as  sheave^. 

sheaf-binder  (shef'bin^fer),  n.  A  hand-tool 
for  facilitating  the  binding  of  sheaves  of  grain 
with  twine,  one  form  consists  of  a  large  wooden  needle 
with  a  hook  at  the  point,  which  serves  to  tighten  the 
cord  round  the  sheaf  and  form  it  into  a  knot.  Another 
form  consists  of  a  wooden  block,  which  is  attached  to  the 
cord  and  used  to  make  a  slip-knot^  the  block  being  left  on 
the  sheaf. 

sheafy  (she'fl),  a.  [<  sheaf  ^  +  -^l.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembhng  a  sheaf  or 
sheaves. 

Ceres,  kind  mother  of  the  bounteous  year, 
Whose  golden  locks  a  sheafy  garland  bear. 

Oay,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  vi.  190. 

Sheah,  n.    Same  as  Shiah. 

sheall  (shel),  n.  [Also  sMel;  a  dial,  form  of 
shell,  partly  also  of  the  related  shale''-.]  A 
shell,  husk,  or  pod.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.]    . 

sheall  (shel),  V.  t.     \_Also  ,sheel,  shill;  a  dial. 

form  of  shell,  v.    Cf.  sheaP-,  n.j    To  take  the 

husks  or  pods  off;  shell.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 

Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

That's  a  (AeoJedpeascod.  /SAot., Lear,  L  4.  219. 

sheal^  (shel),  n.  [Also  sheel,  shell,  shiel;  either 
(a)  <  Icel.  sTcdli  =  Norw.  sJcaale,  a  hut;  or  (b)  < 
Icel.  sJigol,  a  shelter,  cover,  skyli,  a  shed,  shelter 
(cf.  skyla,  screen,  shelter,  s'kylvng,  a  screening), 
=  Sw. Dan. sT^ul, a  shelter, a  shed:  all<  f/ sku, 
cover,  Skt.  -Jshu,  cover :  see  sfc^l,  shaw^,  shaded, 
shed^.]  A  hut  or  cottage  used  by  shepherds, 
fishermen,  sportsmen,  or  others  as  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  while  engaged  in  their  several  pur- 
suits away  from  their  own  dweUings;  also,  a 
shelter  for  sheep  on  the  hills  during  the  night. 
Also  shealvng.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

A  martiall  kinde  of  men,  who  from  the  moneth  of  April 
unto  August  lye  out  scattering  and  Summering  (as  they 
tearme  it)  with  their  cattell,  in  little  cottages  here  and 
there,  which  they  call  <Aea{««  and  shealings. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  506.    (,Da»let.) 
To  be  wi'  thee  in  Hieland  shiel 
Is  worth  lords  at  Gastlecary. 
Battad  ofLide  BaiUie,  n.  (Chambers's  Scottish  Song,  IIL 

(144). 
The  swallow  jinkin'  round  my  shiel. 

Bums,  Bess  and  her  Spinning. WheeL 

sheaP  (shel),  v.  t.    [<  sheall,  m.]    To  put  under 

cover  or  shelter:  as,  to  sheal  sheep.     [Prov. 

Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
shealingi  (she'ling),  n.    [<  shedO-  +  -feyl.]    1. 

The  act  of  removing  the  shell  or  husk. — 2. 

The  outer  shell,  pod,  or  husk  of  pease,  oats, 

and  the  like.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
shealingi  (she'ling),  n.    [Also  sheeling,  shelling, 

sMeUng;  <  sheal?  +  -dng'^.]    Same  as  sheaP^ 

[Scotch.] 

You  might  ha'e  been  out  at  the  thedlin. 
Instead  o*  sae  lang  to  lye, 

Lizzie  Lindsay  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  66). 

shealing-hill  (she'ling-hil),  n.  A  knoll  near  a 
mill,  where  formerly  tne  shelled  oats  were  win- 
nowed.   Scott,  Old  Mortality.     [Scotch.] 

sheari  (sher),  v. ;  pret.  sheared  or  (archaic)  shore, 
pp.  sheared  or  shorn,  ppr.  shearing.  [<  ME.  «fee- 
ren,  scheren,  sceren  (pret.  shar,  schar,  schare,  scar, 
pp.schoren,  schomj^schore),  <  AS.  sceran,  sciran 
(pret.  scaer,  pi.  scseron,  pp.  scoren),  shear,  clip, 
cut,  =  OPiies.  shera,  schera  =  D.  scheren  = 
MLG.L6.  scheren  =  OHG.  scerare,  MHG.  schem, 
G.  scheren  =  Icel.  s'kera  =  Sw.  skdra  =  Dan. 
skjsere,  shear,  cut;  prob.  =  Gr.  Ksipeiv  (for  *(7Kei- 
puv),  shear,  <  ■/  shar  =  L.  scur-,  cut,  in  curtus 
(for  *seurtus),  short  (see  shorfi-).  Prom  shears 
or  its  orig.  form  are  ult.  E.  shared,  shared,  shares, 
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shard^,  sharcC'i,  sear^,  scored  perhaps  scared, 
shsar^,  shears,  sheer^,  shred,  shore^,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  l.To  cut;  specifically,  to  clip  or  out  with 
a  sharp  instrament,  as  a  mufe,  but  especially 
with  shears,  scissors,  or  the  like :  as,  to  shear 
sheep;  to  shear  cloth  (that  is,  to  clip  the  nap). 
The  mete  that  ebe  seJMr, 

Sir  Degrevant  (Thornton  RomanoesX  L  SOL 
Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide. 
More  Bwllt  then  swalloir  theret  the  liquid  elcy. 

SjwTMier,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi  B. 
God  temperB  the  wind,  said  Maria,  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey  (Paris). 

How  strong,  supple,  and  living  the  ship  seems  upon  the 

billows ! 
With  what  a  dip  and  rake  she  shears  the  flying  seal 

J!.  L.  Stevenson,  Virglnibus  Fuerisque,  i. 
2.  To  clip  oflf ;  remove  by  clipping:  as,  to  shear 
a  fleece. 

And  sleplng  in  tiir  barm  npon  a  day. 
She  made  to  cllppe  or  shere  his  heer  awey. 

C?mucer,  Monk's  Tale,  t  77. 
How  many  griefs  and  sorrows  that^  like  shears, 
Like  fatal  shears,  are  shearing  off  our  lives  still ! 

Fletcher  {and  another  7),  Prophetess,  iii.  3. 
But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore  away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of  hair. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GraiL 
Hence — 3.  To  fleece;  strip  bare,  especially  by 
swindling  or  sharp  practice.  > 

Thus  is  he  shame 
Of  eight  score  poundes  a  year  for  one  poore  come 
Of  pepper.  rimes'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  68. 

In  his  speculation  he  had  gone  out  to  shear,  and  come 
home  shorn.     Mrs.  J,  H.  Siddell,  City  and  Suburb,  xxvli. 

4t.  To  shave. 

TSot  only  thou,  but  every  myghty  man. 
Though  he  were  sham  ful  hye  upon  his  pan, 
Sholde  have  a  vyt. 

Chaucer,  Frol.  to  Monk's  Tale,  L  64. 

The  seventeenth  King  was  Egbert,  who  after  twenty 
Tears  Beign  forsook  the  World  also,  and  shore  himself  a 
Monk.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  6. 

5.  To  cut  down  or  reap  with  a  sickle  or  knife: 
as,  to  shear  grain.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
And  ye  maun  shear  it  wi'  your  knife. 
And  no  lose  a  stack  [stalk]  o'  't  for  your  life. 

The  Elfin  Knight  (Child's  Ballads,  L 129). 

6t.  To  make  or  produce  by  cutting. 

Till  that  I  see  his  body  bare, 

And  slthen  my  fyngir  putte  In  thare  within  his  hyde. 
And  fele  the  wound  the  spere  did  schere  ri^t  in  his  syde ; 
Are  schalle  I  trowe  no  tales  be-twene.    York  Plays,  p.  453. 

7.  To  produce  a  shear  in.    See  shear\  n.,  3. 

H.  m^cms.  1.  To  cut;  cut,  penetrate,  or  di- 
vide something  with  a  sweeping  motion. 

This  heard  Geraintj  and,  grasping  at  his  sword,  .  .  . 

Made  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it 

Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  neck.  Tennyson,  Oeraint. 

2.  In  raining,  to  make  a  vertical  cut  in  the  coal, 
or  a  cut  at  right  angles  to  that  made  in  "hol- 
ing." See  hole\  v.  t.,  3. — 3,  To  receive  a  strata 
of  the  kind  called  a  shear.  See  shear'';  n.,  3. 
Shear^  (sher), ».  [<  shears,  v.  Ci.  share'-. 2  1. 
A  shearing  or  cUpping:  used  in  stating  the 
age  of  sheep :  as,  a  sheep  |0f  one  shear,  a  two- 
shear  sheep  (that  is,  a  sheep  one  or  two  years 
old),  in  allusion  to  the  yearly  shearing. — 2.  A 
barbed  flsh-spear  with  several  prongs.  E.  H. 
Knight. — 3,  A  strain  consisting  of  a  compres- 
sion in  one  direction  with  an  elongation  in  the 
same  ratio  in  a  direction  perpen(£cnlar  to  the 
first.  Thus,  in  flg.  I,  suppose  a  body  in  which  the  axis 
AC  is  compressed  to  ae.  Suppose  there  is  an  axis  of  equal 
elongation,  upon  which  take  BD  equal  . 

to  ae,  so  tliat  after  elongation  it  will  - 

be  brought  to  hd,  equal  to  AC.  Then, 
all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  diagram  and  parallel  either  to  a. 
AB  or  to  AD  will  remain  undistorted, 
being  simply  rotated  into  positions 
parallel  to  oi  or  od.  If  the  body  while 
undergoing  strain  be  so  rotated  tliat 
a  and  0  remain  in  coincidence  with  A  pjg  ^ 

and  B  (see  flg.  2),  the  shear  will  be  seen 

.          n        to  be  an  advance  of  all  planes  parallel 
° to  a  fixed  plane  in  parallel  lines  in  those 

§  lanes  by  amounts  proportional  to  their 
istances  from  the  flxed  plane.    A  shear 

5 nrs C  is  often  called  a  simple  shear,  meaning 

p-  a  shear  uncompounded  with  any  other 

■  strain.     Any  simple  strain  may  be  re- 

solved into  a  shear,  a  positive  or  negative  elongation  per- 
pendicular to  the  shear,  and  a  positive  or  negative  ex- 
pansion. 

4.  Deflection  or  deviation  from  the  straight; 
curve  or  sweep;  sheer:  as,  the  sfteor  of  a  boat. 
Some  conliderable  shear  to  the  bow  lines  will  make  a 
drier  and  safer  boat.  Sportsman's  (Jazetteer,  p.  668. 

Complex  abear,  a  strain  compounded  of  two  or  more 
simple  shears.— Double  shear,  ia)  In  dynam.,  a.  com- 
pound of  two  shears.  (6)  In  practical  mech.,  a  twofold 
doubling  and  welding.  -    .  „ 

Shear^t,  n.     [<  ME.  shere,  schere,  <  AS.  sceara 
(also   in   early   glosses  scerero,   scerwru)  (= 
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OPries.  skere,  schere  =  D.  schaar  =  OHG.  skdr, 
skwra,  pi.  scari,  MHG.  schs^re  (prob.  pi.),  (J. 
seheere,  schere  =  Icel.  skseri,  shears;  cf.  Sw. 
skdra,  a  reaping-hook,  Dan.  sl^ser,  sl^sere,  plow- 
share, colter),  <  sceran  (pret.  seser),  shear:  see 
shearK  Cf .  shared.']  Same  as  shears. 
This  Sampson  never  sider  drank  ne  wyn, 
Ne  on  his  heed  cam  rasour  noon  ne  sliere. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  L  66. 

shear^t,  v.  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheer^. 

shearblll  (sher'bil),  n.  The  seissorbill,  cut- 
water, or  black  skimmer;  the  bird  Bhynchops 
nigra :  so  called  from  the  bil],  which  resembles 
a  pair  of  shears.    See  cut  under  Bhynchops. 

sheardt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  shard'-. 

shearer  (sher'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  scherere,  scherer 
=  D.  selieerder  =  OHG.  scerari,  skerare,  MHG. 
G.  scherer,  a  barber;  as  shear^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  shears,  (a)  One  who  clips  or  shears  sheep ;  a 
sheep-shearer.  (6)  One  who  shears  cloth ;  a  shearman. 
(c)  A  machine  used  to  shear  cloth,  (d)  One  who  cuts 
down  grain  with  a  sickle ;  a  reaper.  [Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.] 
2.  A  dyadic  determining  a  simple  shear. 

shear-grass  (sher'gr^s),  n.  ()ne  of  various 
sedgy  or  grassy  plants  with  cutting  leaves,  as 
the  saw-grass,  Cladi/um  Manscns. 

shearhog  (sher'hog),  n.  A  sheep  after  the  first 
shearing.  Also,  contracted,  sherrug,  sharrag. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

He  thought  it  a  mere  frustration  of  the  purposes  of 
language  to  talk  of  shearhogs  and  ewes  to  men  who  ha- 
bitually said  sharrags  and  yowes. 

George  Elid,  Mr.  Gilfll's  love  Story,  1-    (flames.') 

shear-hooks,  n.  pi.    See  sheer-'hooks. 

shear-hulk,  n.    See  sheer-hulk. 

shearing  (sher'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shear'-, 
».]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  by 
paeans  of  two  edges  of  hardened  steel,  or  the 
like,  which  pass  one  another  closely,  as  in  or- 
dinary shears  and  scissors,  and  in  machines 
made  on  the  same  principle. — 2.  That  which 
is  shorn  or  clipped  off;  that  which  is  obtained 
by  shearing:  as,  the  shea/rmgs  of  cloth;  the 
whole  shearing  of  a  flock. — 3.  A  shearling. — 

4.  The  act,  operation,  or  time  of  reaping ;  har- 
vest.    [Scotland  and  Ireland.] 

O  will  ye  fancy  me,  O, 
And  gae  and  be  the  lady  o'  Brum, 
And  lat  your  shearing  abee,  07 

Laird  of  Drum  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  118). 

5.  The  process  of  producing  shear-steel  by 
condensing  blistered  steel  and  rendering  it 
uniform. —  6.  In  geol.,  the  compression,  elon- 
gation, and  deformation  of  various  kinds  to 
which  the  components  of  rocks  have  frequent- 
ly been  subjected  in  consequence  of  crust- 
movements  ;  the  dynamic  processes  by  which 
shear-structure  has  been  produced. —  7.  In 
mining,  the  making  of  vertical  cuts  at  the  ends 
of  a  part  of  an  undercut  seam  of  coal,  serv- 
ing to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  strata  and 
facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  the  mass. — 
8.  In  dynam.,  the  operation  of  producing  a 
shear. 

shearing-hookst  (sher'ing-huks),  n.  pi.  [Also 
sheering-hooks;  <  ME.  shering-hokes.']  A  contri- 
vance for  cutting  the  ropes  of  a  vessel.  Com- 
pare sheer-hooks. 

In  goth  the  grapenel  so  ful  of  crokes, 
Among  the  ropes  rennyth  the  sherina-halces. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  641. 

shearing-machine  (sher'ing-ma-shen'''),  n.  1. 
A  machine  used  for  cutting  plates  and  bars 
of  iron  and  other  metals.— 2.  A  machine  for 
shearing  cloth,  etc. 

shearing-stress  (sher'ing-stres),  n.  A  stress 
occasioned  by  or  tending  to  produce  a  shear. 

shearing-table  (sher'ing-ta"bl),  n.  A  portable 
bench  fitted  with  straps  or  other  conveniences 
for  holding  a  sheep  in  position  for  shearing. 

shear-legs  (sher'legz),  n.  pi.    Same  as  sheers,  2. 
Sheair-legs  ...  are  now  frequently  used  by  marine  en- 
gineers for  the  purpose  of  placing  boilers,  engines,  and 
other  heavy  machinery  on  board  large  steamers. 

Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIT.  39. 

shearlesst  (sher'les),  a.  [Also  sheerless;  <  shear^, 
shears,  +  -less."]    Without  shears  or  scissors. 
And  ye  maun  shape  it  knife-,  sheerless. 
And  also  sew  it  needle-,  threedless. 

The  Elfin  Knight  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 129). 

shearling  (sher'ling),».    \_<shear'-  +  -ling'^.'\   A 

sheep  of  one  shear,  or  that  has  been  once  shorn. 

In  the  European  provinces  lambs  do  not  pay  the  tax 

until  they  are  shearlings.  J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  386. 

shearman  (sher'man),  n. ;  pi.  shearmen  (-men). 
[Formerly  also sheerman,  sherman;  <  MB.  scher- 
man,  scharman;  <  shear'-  +  man.   Hence  the  sur- 
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name  Shearman,  Slierman."]    1.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  shear  cloth. 

Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer. 

And  thou  thyself  a  sheamuin,  art  thou  not7 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 14L 

This  lord  Cromwell  was  bom  at  Putney,  a  village  in 
Surrey  near  the  Thames  Side,  Son  to  a  Smith ;  after  whose 
Decease  his  Mother  was  manied  to  a  Sheer-^man. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  288. 
2f.  A  barber. 
Scharman,  or  scherman.    Tonsor,  attonsor. 

Prompt.  Pan).,  p.  444. 

sheam,  n.    Same  as  sham. 

shears  (sherz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.    [Formerly  also 

sheers  (still  used  in  naut.  sense :  see  sheers) ;  < 

ME.  sheres,  scheres,  pi.,  also  schere,  shere,  sing.. 


Sbeais  for  cutting  Cloth. 
a,  screw-pivot  on  whicli  as  a  fulcnuD  each  blade  with  its  handle  wor1c& 

shears:  see  shear^.'}    1.  A  cutting-  or  clipping- 
instrument  consisting  of  two  pivoted  blades 


with  beveled 
facing  each  other, 
such  as  is  used  for 
cutting  cloth,  or  of  a 
single  piece  of  steel 
bent  round  until  the 
blades  meet,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  back 
causing  the  blades  to 
spring  open  when  the 
pressure  used  in  cut- 
ting has  ceased.  The 
latter  is  the  kind  used 
by  farriers,  sheep-shearers, 
weavers,  etc.  Shears  of  the 
first  kind  differ  from  scis- 
Implements  of  similar  form 
■"  ■    ■  See  also 


Purchase-shears  for  cutting  Metal. 
a  and  c,  levers  connected  bjr  a 
link-bar  *,  and  respectively  piv- 
oted at^  andy  to  the  frame  e. 
By  the  arrangement  of  the  levers 
the  movable  Blade  d,  attached  to 
c,  acts  with  a  strong  purchase  in 
combination  with  &e  stationary 
blade  <^',  rigidly  attached  to  the 
frame  e. 

Bors  chiefly  in  being  larger. 

used  for  cutting  metal  are  also  called  shears. 

cuts  under  clipping-shears  and  sheep-shears. 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  It.  2.  91. 

Time  waited  upon  the  shears,  and,  as  soon  as  the  thread 
was  cut,  caught  the  medals,  and  carried  them  to  the  river 
of  Lethe.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  132. 

Puddled  bars  are  also  generally  sheared  hot,  either  by 
crocodile  or  guillotine  shears,  into  lengths  suitable  for 
piling.  W.  Sa  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  347. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 
shears,    (at)  A  pair  of  wings. 

Two  sharpe  winged  sheares. 
Decked  with  diverse  plimies,  like  painted  Jaye^ 
Were  flxed  at  his  backe  to  cut^his  ayeiy  wayes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  n.  viii.  5. 
(&)  In  hookUnding,  a  long,  heavy,  curved  knife,  with  a 
handle  at  one  end  and  a  heavy  counterpoise  at  the  other 
end  of  the  blade,  which  cuts  thick  millboards,  scissors- 
fashion,  against  a  flxed  straight  knife  on  the  side  of  an 
iron  table,  (c)  An  apparatus  for  raising  heavy  weights. 
See  sheers,  2. 

3.  The  ways  or  track  of  a  lathe,  upon  which 
thelathe-head,  poppet-head,  andrest  are  placed. 

— 4.  A  shears-moth Knight  of  the  shears.   See 

'knight. — Perpetual  shears^  Same  as  remlmng  shears. 
— Revolvlllg  shears,  a  cylinder  around  which  thin 
knife-blades  are  carried  in  a  spiral,  their  edges  revolving 
in  contact  with  a  flxed  straight-edge  called  the  ledger- 
hlade.  The  machine  is  used  to  trim  the  uneven  fibers 
from  the  face  of  woolen  cloth. — Rotary  shears.  See 
rotary. — Sieve  and  shears.  See  sieve  ana  coseinomaney. 
—There  goes  but  a  pair  of  shearst.   See^iri. 

shears-moth  (sherz'm6th),  n.  One  of  certain 
noetuid  moths ;  a  shears  or  sheartail,  as  Hadena 
denUna :  an  English  collectors'  name.  Mames- 
tra  glauca  is  the  glaucous  shears;  Hadena  di- 
dyma  is  the  pale  shears. 

shear-steel  (sher'stel),  n.  [So  called  from  its 
applicability  to  the  manufacture  of  shears, 
knives,  scythes,  etc.]  Blister-steel  which  has 
been  fagoted  and  drawn  out  into  bars  under 
the  rolls  or  hammer:  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess produces  what  is  known  as  double-shear 
steel.  The  density  and  homogeneousness  of  the  steel 
are  increased  by  this  process,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  a  better  result  is  attained  by  hammering  than  by 
rolling.    See  steel. 

shear-structure  (sher'struk'tur),  ».  in  geol., 
a  structure  superinduced  in  rocks  by  shearing; 
a  structure  varying  from  lamellar  to  schistose, 
somewhat  resembling  the  so-called  "fluxion- 
structure"  often  seen  in  volcanic  rocks,  but 
produced  by  the  flowing,  not  of  molten,  but  of 
solid  material,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  immense  strain  by  which  the  upheaval  or 
plication  of  large  masses  of  rock  has  been  ac- 
companied. 

sheartail  (sher'tal),  n.  1.  A  humming-bird 
of  the  genus  Thaumastura,  having  a  very  long 
f  orflcate  tail,  like  a  pair  of  shears,  as  T.  cora, 
I.  henieura,  etc.    in  the  cora  hummer  (to  which  the 


sheartail 

genus  Thaunuutura  is  now  usaally  restricted,  the  others 
formerly  referred  to  it  being  placed  in  DoricM)  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tail  is  peculiar ;  tor  the 
middle  pair  of  feathers  is  so  short  as 
to  be  almost  hidden  by  the  coverts, 
while  the  nejct  pair  is  suddenly  and 
extremely  lengthened,  and  then  the 
other  three  pairs  rapidly  shorten 
from  within  outward.  In  Doricha 
(D,  hemcura,  etc.)  the  shape  of 
thd  tail  is  simply  fortlcate,  as 
the  feathers  lengthen  from  the 
shortest  middle  pair  to  the 
longest   outer    pair,   like   a 


Sheartail  ( Thautnastura  cora). 

tern's.  In  all  these  cases  the  long  feathers  are  very 
narrow  and  linear,  or  of  about  uniform  width  to  their 
ends.  The  peculiar  formation  is  confined  to  the  males. 
T.  cora  has  the  tail  (in  the  male)  about  i  inches  long, 
though  the  length  of  the  bird  is  scarcely  6  inches ;  it 
is  golden-green  above  and  mostly  white  below,  with  a 
metallic  crimson  gorget  reflecting  bine  in  some  lights, 
and  the  tail  black  and  white.  The  female  is  3}  inches 
long,  the  tail  being  IJ.  It  inhabits  Peru.  Five  species 
of  Doricha  range  from  the  Bahamas  and  parts  of  Mexico 
into  Central  America. 

2.  A  sea-swallow  or  tern :  from  the  long  forked 
tail.    See  cut  under  roseate.     [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

3.  A  British  shears-moth,  as  Madena  denUna. 
shearwater  (sher'wa*t6r),  n.    [Formerly  also 

sheervoater,  sherewater;  <  shear,  v.,  +  obj.  wa- 
ter.'] 1.  A  sea-bird  of  the  petrel  family,  Pro- 
cellarUdee,  and  section  Puffinese,  having  a  long 
and  comparatively  slender,  much-hooked  bill, 
short  nasal  tubes  obliquely  truncate  and  with 
a  thick  nasal  septum,  long  pointed  wings,  short 
tail,  and  close  oily  plumage.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies, mostly  of  the  genus  Pufinua,  found  on  all  seas,  where 
they  fly  very  low  over  the  water,  seeming  to  shear,  shave, 
or  graze  it  with  their  long  blade-like  wings  (whence  the 
name).  Some  of  them  are  known  as  ?iaffs  or  fmgdens. 
Three  of  the  commonest  are  the  greater  shearwater,  P. 
major;  the  Manx  shearwater,  P.  angloni-m;  and  the  sooty 
shearwater,  P.  fuligirwem,  all  of  the  North  Atlantic.  They 
nest  in  holes  by  the  seaside,  and  the  female  lays  one  whit« 
egg.  See  cut  under  liagikn. 
2.  Same  as  cutwater,  3.    See  Mhynchops. 

sheat^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheeti. 

sheat^  (shet),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  shote^  (cf. 
shealS,  var.  of  shote^).  Cf.  sheat-fish.']  The 
shad.     Wright.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sbeat^,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
shote^. 

sheath,  o.  [Origin  obscure.]  Apparently,  trim, 
or  some  such  sense. 

If  eat,  eheat,  and  fine. 

As  brisk  as  a  cup  of  wine. 

Oreene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  163. 

sheat-fish  (shet'flsh),  n.  [Formerly  also  (er- 
roneously) sheath-fish;  appar.  <  sheat^,  a  shote, 
+  fish^.^  A  fish  of  the  family  SiOaridx,  espe- 
cially Silwrus  gla/ms,  the  great  catfish  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  the  largest  fresh-water  fish 
of  Europe  except  the  sturgeons,  attaining  a 
weight  of  300  or  400  pounds.  The  flesh  is  edible, 
the  fat  is  used  in  dressing  leather,  and  the  sound  yields  a 
kind  of  gelatin.  It  is  of  elongate  form  with  a  small  dor- 
sal, no  sidipose  fin,  a  long  anal,  and  a  distinct  caudal  with 
a  roundish  margin ;  there  are  six  barbels.  It  takes  the 
place  in  Europe  of  the  common  catfish  of  North  America, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  family,  but  to  a  different  sub- 
family. (See  cut  under  £Kurui«.)  With  a  qualifying  term, 
sheaV-jish  extends  to  some  related  families.  See  phrases 
following. 

At  home  a  mighty  sheatrfish  smokes  upon  the  festive  board. 
KingHey,  Hypatia,  x.    (Davies.) 

Electric  sheat-fishes,  the  electric  catflshes,  or  Ifalapte- 
ruridse. — Flat-headea  sheat-fishes,  the  AgprecUmdse. 
—long-headed  sheat-fishes,  the  PteroTiotidas.— Mail- 
ed sheat-fishes,  the  ioricdriMa!.— Naked  sheat-fishes, 
the  Pvmdodidss. — True  sheat-fishes,  the  SUuridss. 
sheath  (sheth),  n.  [<  ME.  shethe,  schethe,  also 
shede,  <  AS.  scseth,  sedth,  scedth  =  OS.  soethia, 
scedia  =  D.  scheede  =zMLGr.  schede,  LGr.  schede, 
sehee  =  OHG.  seeida,  MHG.  G.  scheide  =  Icel. 
skeithir,  fem.  pi.,  also  sMthi,  a  sheath,  =  8w. 
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skida,  a  sheath,  a  husk  or  pod  of  a  bean  or  pea, 
=  Dan.  skede,  sh^th :  appar.  orig.  applied  (as 
in  Sw.)  to  the  husk  of  a  bean  or  pea,  as  'that 
which  separates,'  from  the  root  of  AS.  scddan, 
sceddan,  etc.,  separate :  see  shedX,  v.   Cf .  shide.] 

1.  A  case  or  covering,  especially  one  which  fits 
closely:  as,  the  sheath  of  a  sword.  Compare 
sca'bhard^. 

Els  knit  he  dragh  out  of  his  lehethe, 
&  to  his  herte  hit  wolde  habbe  ismite 
Kadde  his  moder  hit  vrider  bete. 

King  Earn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  104. 
Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  ihmlh.  John  xviii.  11. 

A  dagger,  in  rich  sA«af  A  with  Jewels  on  it 
Sprinkled  aboat  in  gold. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  Any  somewhat  similar  covering,  (a)  In  6o«., 
the  part  of  an  expanded  organ  that  is  rolled  around  a  stem 
or  other  body,  forming  a  tube,  as  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaves  of  grasses,  the 
stipules  of  the  PolygonaceeB,  the  tubular 
organ  inclosing  the  seta  of  mosses,  etc.; 
a  vagina;  also,  an  arrangement  of  cells 
inclosing  a  cylindrical  body,  as  the  med- 
ullary sheatL  See  cuts  under  E^ise- 
turn,  exogen,  and  ocrea. 

The  cleistogamic  flowers  are  very  small, 
and  usually  mature  their  seeds  within 
the  sheaths  ot  the  leaves. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Mowers,  p. 
[333. 
(b)  In  zoiil.,  some  sheathing,  enveloping, 
or   covering   part.     (1)   The   preputial 
sheath  into  which  the  penis  is  retracted 
in  many  animals,  «i  the  horse,  bull,  dog, 
etc.    This   sheath   corresponds  in    the 
main  with  the  foreskin  of  man,  and  is 
often  called  prepuce.     (2)  An  elytron, 
wing-cover,  or  wing-case  of  an  insect.    (8) 
The  homy  covering  of  the  bill  or  feet  of 
a  bird ;  especially,  a  sort  of  false  cere  of 
some  birds,  as  the  sheathbills,  jiigers,  etc. 
See  cuts  under  puffin.    (4)  The  lorlca  or 
test  which  envelops  many  infusorians  or 
other  protozoans,  some  rotifers,  etc.    (6) 
The  fold  of  skin  into  which  the  claws  of 
a  cat  or  other  feline  may  be  retracted,  (c) 
In  anat. ,  specifically,  a  membrane,  fascia, 
or  other  sheet  or  layer  of  condensed  con- 
nective tissue  which  closely  invests  a  part  or  organ,  and 
serves  to  bind  it  down  or  hold  it  in  place.    Such  sheaths 
may  be  cylindrical,  as  when  investing  a  nerve  or  blood- 
vessel and  extending  in  its  course ;  or  fiat  and  expansive, 
as  when  binding  down  muscles.     A  layer  of  deep  fascia 
commonly  forms  a  continuous  sheath  of  all  the  muscles 
of  a  limb,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  fascia  lata,  which 
envelops  the  thigh,  and  is  made  tense  by  a  special  muscle 
(the  tensor  fascise  lates).    See/a«cia>,  7. 

3.  A  structure  of  loose  stones  for  confining  a 
river  within  its  banks Caxotld,  chordal,  corti- 
cal, crural,  femoral  sheath.  See  ttie  adjectives. — 
Cirrus-sheath.  See  cirras.— Dentinal  sheath  of  Neu- 
mann, the  proper  sheath  of  the  dentinal  fibers ;  the  wall 
of  the  dentinal  canaliculi.  Also  called  dental  slieath. — 
Leaf-sheath,  in  hot.:  (a)  The  sheath  of  a  leaf.  Specifi- 
cally—  (6)  The  membranous  toothed  girdle  which  sur- 
rounds each  node  of  an  JEquisetwm,  corresponding  to  the 
foliage  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants.  See  cut  under 
^^iaettim.— Medullaiy,  mucilagtnous,  penlal,  perl- 
vascular,  rostral  sheath.  See  the  adjectives.— Pro- 
tective sheath,  in  bot,  the  sheath  or  layer  of  modified 
parenchyma-cells  surrounding  a  flbrovascular  bundle. — 
Sheath  of  Henle,  a  delicate  connective-tissue  envelop  of 
a  nerve-fiber  outside  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  perineurium.- Sheath  of  Mauthner, 
the  protoplasmic  sheath  underneath  Schwann's  sheath, 
and  passing  inward  at  the  nodes  of  Banvier  to  separate 
the  myelin  from  the  axis-cylinder.  ■  It  thus  incloses  the 
myelin  in  a  double  sac.  (Ranvier.)  The  outer  leaf  be- 
comes thickened  about  the  middle  of  the  intemode,  in- 
closing a  nucleus. — Sheath  of  Schwann.  Same  as  neu- 
rUemma,  or  prvmiUve  sheath  (which  see,  under  primUive). 
— Sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  continuation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  which  incloses  the  optic  nerve.— 
Sheath  of  the  rectus,  the  sheath  formed,  above  the  fold 
of  Douglas,  by  the  splitting  of  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of 
the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  containing  between  its 
layers  most  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

sheath  (sheth),  v.  t.    Same  as  sheathe. 

sheathbill  (shetii'bil),  n.  A  sea-bird  of  the 
family  ChionidddsB.  There  are  two  species,  Ckionis 
allba,  in  which  the  sheath  is  fiat  like  a  cere,  and  C  (or 
Chimarchus)  minor,  in  which  the  sheath  rises  up  like  the 


Leaf  of  Lolium 
perenne,  show- 
ing sheath. 


Sheathbill  {Chionis  albd). 


pommel  of  a  saddle.  Both  inhabit  high'  southern  lati- 
tudes, as  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Kerguelen  Land ;  the 
plumage  is  pure-white,  and  the  size  is  tliat  of  a  large 


sheave 

pigeon.    They  are  known  to  sailors  as  kelp-pigeon  and 

sore-eyed  pigean, 
sheath-billed  (sheth'bild),  a.    Having  the  bill 

sheathed  with  a  kind  of  false  cere.     See  sheath- 

UU. 
sheathclaw  (sheth'kl&),  n.     A  lizard  of  the 

fenuB  ThecodactylMS. 
eathe  (sheSH),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sheathed, 
ppr.  sheathing.  [Also  sometimes  sheaffi,  which 
is  proper  only  as  taken  from  the  mod.  noun, 
and  pron.  sheth ;  <  ME.  schethert,  scheden  =  Icel. 
sheitha,  sheathe;  <  sheath,  re.]  1.  To  put  into 
a  sheath  or  scabbard;  inclose  in  or  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  sheath  or  case:  as,  to  sheathe  a 
sword  or  dagger. 

'Tis  in  my  breast  she  sheathes  her  dagger  now. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  4. 

Sheathe  thy  sword, 
Fair  foster-brother,  till  I  say  the  word 
That  draws  it  forth. 

WWam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  U  278. 

2.  To  protect  by  a  casing  or  covering;  cover 
over  or  incase,  as  with  armor,  boards,  iron, 
sheets  of  copper,  or  the  like. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  navy  thronghout 
were  sheaJthed  as  some  are.  Raleigh. 

The  two  knights  entered  the  lists,  armed  with  sword 
and  dagger,  and  sheaihed  in  complete  harness. 

,  PresaM,  Ferd.  and  Isa. ,  ii.  11. 

3.  To  cover  up  or  hide. 

Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  light. 

S?tak.,  Lucrece,  1.  397. 

In  the  snake,  all  the  organs  are  sheathed;  no  hands,  no 
feet,  no  fins,  no  wings.  JEmerson,  Civilization. 

4.  To  render  less  sharp  or  keen ;  mask;  dull. 

other  substances,  opposite  to  acrimony,  are  called  de- 
mulcent or  mild,  because  they  blunt  or  sheatlie  those  sharp 
salts ;  as  pease  and  beans.  Arbuthnot. 

To  sheathe  the  sword,  figuratively,  to  put  an  end  to  war 
or  enmity;  makepeace. 

Days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary  sumrd 
Was  sheath'd,  and  Inzury  with  Charles  restored; 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  L  140. 

sheathed  (sheTHd),  p.  a.  1 .  Put  into  a  sheath ; 
incased  in  a  sheath,  as  a  sword;  specifically,  in 
bot.,  zoiil.,  and  anat.,  having  a  sheath;  put  in 
or  capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  a  sheath; 
invaginated;  vaginate. — 2.  Covered  vrith 
sheathing  or  thin  material,  inside  or  outside. 

sheather  (she'sH^r),  n.  [<  ME.  schethere;  < 
sheathe  +  -eri.]  One  who  sheathes,  in  any 
sense. 

sheath-flsh  (sheth'fish),  n.  A  false  form  of 
sheatjish.    Eneyc.  Brit. ;  Web.  Int.  Diet. 

sheathing  (she'THing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otsheathe, 
«.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheathes. —  2.  That 
which  sheathes,  covers,  or  protects,  or  may  be 
used  for  such  purpose.  Specifically— (a)  In  carpen- 
ter^ark,  boarding  applied  to  any  surface,  or  used  to  cover 
a  skeleton  frame ;  especially,  such  boarding  when  forming 
the  inner  or  rough  covering  intended  to  receive  an  outer 
coating  of  any  sort.  (6)  Thin  plates  of  metal  used  for  cov- 
ering the  bottom  of  a  wooden  ship,  usually  copper  or  yel- 
low metal,  and  serving  to  protect  it  from  the  boring  of  ma- 
rine animals ; '  also,  a  covering  of  wood  applied  to  the  parts 
under  water  of  many  iron  and  steel  vessels,  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion of  the  metal  and  to  delay  fouling  of  the  bottom,  (e) 
Anything  prepared  for  covering  a  surface,  as  of  a  wall  or 
other  part  of  a  building :  applied  to  tUes,  metallic  plates, 
stamped  leather  hangings,  etc. 

Mural  sheathings  imitative  of  the  finest  Persian  patterns. 
Art  Jour.,  N.  8.,  Vn.  36. 

((2)  A  protection  tor  the  main  deck  of  a  whaling-vessel,  as 
pine  boards,  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  laid  over  the  deck 
to  prevent  It  from  being  cut  up  by  the  spades,  being  burned 
while  trying  out  oil,  etc. 

sheathing  (she'sHlng),  p.  a.  Inclosing  by  or 
as  by  a  sheath :  as,  the  sheathing  base  of  a  leaf ; 
sheathing  stipules,  etc.  See  out  under  sheath,  2. 
— Sheatlung  canal.   See  eanali. 

sheathing-nail  (she'sning-nal),  n.  A  nail  suit- 
able for  nailing  on  sheathing.  That  used  in  nail- 
ing on  the  metallic  sheathings  of  wlps  is  a  cast  nail  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

sheathing-paper  (she'smng-pa'^p^r),  n.  A 
coarse  paper  laid  on  or  under  the  metallic 
sheathing  of  ships,  and  used  for  other  like  pur- 
poses; lining-paper. 

sneatn-knife  (sheth'nif ),  n.  A  knife  worn  in 
a  sheath  attached  to  the  waist-belt,  as  by  mer- 
chant seamen  and  by  riggers. 

sheathless  (sheth'les),  a.  [<  sheath  +  -less.'] 
Having  no  sheath ;  not  sheathed;  evaginate. 

sheath-winged  (sheth'wingd),  a.  Having  the 
wings  sheathed  or  incased  in  elytra,  as  a  beetle ; 
sharded;  coleopterous;  vaginipennate. 

sheathy  (she'thi),  o.  l<  sheath +  -yi.]  Sheath- 
like.   Sir  T.  Browlie,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

shea-tree,  n.    Same  as  snsa. 

sheave^  (shev),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sheaved,  ppr. 
-^-—-■■-      [<  sheaf \  n.     Cf.  sheaf^,  v.,  and 


sheave 
leaves,  <  jea/l,  etc.]     To  bring  together  into 
sheaves;  collect  into  a  sheaf  or  into  sheaves. 
sheave^  (shev),  n.     [Also  sheeve,  sheaf;  a  var. 
of  sUve:  see  ahwe.1     1.  A  slice,  as  of  bread;  a 
out.    [Scotch.] 

She  Jjegs  one  theave  of  your  white  bread, 
But  and  a  cup  of  your  red  wine. 
Young  BeUshan,  anct  Susie  Pye  (Child's  BaUads,  IV.  8). 
2.  Agrooved  wheel  in  a  block,  mast,  yard,  etc., 
on  which  a  rope  works;  the  wheel  of  a  pulley; 


Block-sheave, 
a,  shelve;  £,  brass  bushing;  c,  pin. 

a  shiver.     See  out  under  blocks. — 3.  A  sliding 

scutcheon    for    covering    a    keyhole Dumb 

sheave,  an  aperture  through  which  a  rope  reeves  with- 
out a  revolving  sheave.— Patent  sheave,  a  sheave  fitted 
with  metal  rollers  to  reduce  friction, 
sheaved  (shevd),  a.  l<sheap-  +  -ed^.']  If.  Made 
of  straw. 

Her  hah-,  nor  loose  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 
For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  tlieaved  hat, 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside. 

Shak.,  Xover's  Complaint^  L  31. 

2.  Finished  aroun;d  the  top  with  a  flare,  like 
that  of  a  sheaf. 

A  weU-sheaved  wine  glass  could  be  made  only  in  Eng- 

'  land,  .  .  .  Wine  glasses  with  tops  as  well-sheaved  as  the 

best  English  work.  Jtepmrts  to  Soetety  of  Arts,  11. 134. 

sheave-hole  (shev'hol),  n.  A  channel  cut  in  a 
mast,  yard,  or  other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a 
sheave. 

sheaves,  n.    Plural  of  sheaP-  and  of  sheave^. 

she-balsam  (she'bal'sam),  n.    See  balsam-tree. 

shebander  (sheb'an-d6r),  n.  [B.  Ind.  (?).]  A 
Dutch  East  India  commercial  officer. 

shebang  (she-bang'),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  an 
iiveg.-vax.  ot'shebeen.2  A  shanty;  place;  "con- 
cern": as.  who  lives  in  this  shebangf  he  threat- 
ened to  clean  out  the  whole  shebang.  [Slang, 
U.S.] 

Therell  be  a  kerridge  for  you, .  .  .  We've  got  a  shebang 
fixed  up  for  you  to  stand  behind  in  No.  1  s  house,  and  donT 
you  be  afraid.  Mark  Twain,  Soughing  It,  xlvlL 

Shebat,  n.    See  Sebat. 

Shebbel  (sheb'el),  n.  A  certain  fish.  See  the 
quotation. 

The  catching  of  the  shebbel  or  Barbary  salmon,  a  species 
of  shad,  is  a  great  industry  on  idl  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  coast  [of  Morocco],  and  vast  numbers  of  the  fish, 
which  are  often  from  5  to  16  pounds  in  weighty  ai^e  dried 
and  salted.  Mmsye.  Brit.,  XVI.  834. 

shebeck  (she'bek),  n.    Same  as  xebee. 

shebeen  (she-ben'),  n.  [Of  Ir.  origin.]  A  shop 
or  house  where  excisable  liquors  are  sold  with- 
out the  license  required  by  law.  [Ireland  and 
Scotland.] 

shebeener  (she-be'n6r),  n.  [<  shebeen  +  -erl.] 
One  who  keeps  a  shebeen.  [Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.] 

shebeening  (she-be'ning),  n.  [<.  shebeen  + 
-mg^.'\  The  act  or  practice  of  keeping  a  she- 
been.    [Ireland  andr  Scotland.] 

Shechinah,  Shekinah  (she-M'na),  n.  [<  Chal. 
and  late  Heb.  shekMnah,  dwelling,  <  Heb,  sha- 
khan,  dwell  (the  verb  used  in  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  Num. 
ix.  17,  22,  X.  12).]  The  Jewish  name  for  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  which  rested  in 
the  shape  of  a  cloud  or  visible  light  over  the 
merey-seat. 

shecklatont,  n.    Same  as  eielaton. 

shed^  (shed),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shed,  ppr.  shed- 
ding. [Early  mod.  E.  also  shead,  shede;  <  ME. 
sheden,  scheden,  sohoden,  shseden  (pret.  shedde, 
shadde,  schadde,  ssedde,  shade,  pp.  shad,  i-sehed), 
<  AS.  sceddan,  (sceddan),  scddan  (pret.  seed, 
seedd,  pp.  scedden,  seaden),  part,  separate,  dis- 
tinguish, =  08.  sTcetha/n  =  OFries.  sketha,  skeda, 
scheda  =  D.  scheiden  =  ML(3-.  seheden  =  ORGt. 
seeidan,  MHG.  G.  scheden,  part,  separate,  dis- 
tinguish, =  Qioih..  skaidam,  separate;  akin  to 

AS.  s<M,  E.  shide,  AS.  sc^th,  E.  sheath,  etc. ; 
Tout.  •/  sMd,  part,  separate ;  cf .  Lith.  skedzu, 
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skedv,,  I  part,  separate,  L.  scmdere  (perf .  scidi), 
spUt,  Gr.  axKeiv,  split,  axi^a,  a  spunter,  Skt. 
y  ehid,  split:  see  scission,  schedule,  schism,  etc. 
Cf .  sheath,  shide,  skid,  from  the  same  ult.  source. 
The  alleged  AS.  *stseddan,  shed  (blood),  is  not 
authenticated,  being  prob.  an  error  of  reading. 
The  OPries.  sehedda,  NFries.  schod^en,  push, 
shake,  G.  sckUtten,  shed,  spill,  oast,  etc.,  go 
ratherwithE.  sftMdder.]  I.  tramiS.  1.  To  part; 
separate ;  divide :  as,  to  shed  the  hair.  CN^ow 
only  prov.  Bng.  and  Scotch.] 

Yif  ther  be  any  thing  that  knytteth  and  f elawshlppeth 
hymselfe  to  thilke  mydel  poynt  it  Is  constreyned  into 
sympUclte,  that  Is  to  seyn  unto  Immoeveablete,  and  it 
ceseth  to  ben  shad  andto  fletyn  dyversly, 

Cha/UAseir,  BoSthius,  iv.  prose  6, 

But  with  no  crafte  of  combis  brode, 
They  mygte  hire  hore  lokkls  sehode. 

Oower.    (HaUiuiell.) 

Saiminale,  ...  a  pin  or  bodkin  that  women  vse  to  dl- 

ulde  and  shed  their  halres  with  when  they  dresse  their 

heads.  Florio. 

Then  up  did  start  him  Childe  Tyet, 

Shed  by  his  yellow  hair. 

OMde  Vyet  (ChUd's  Ballads,  IL  77). 

2.  To  throw  off,  (a)  To  cast  off,  as  a  natural  covering : 
as,  trees  shed  their  leaves  in  autumn. 

Trees  which  come  into  leaf  and  shed  their  leaves  late 
last  longer  than  those  that  are  early  either  In  fruit  or  leaf. 
Baean,  Hist,  Lite  and  Death,  If  ature  Durable,  §  20. 
g)  To  molt,  castj  or  exuviate,  as  a  quadruped  its  hair,  a 
bird  its  feathers,  a  crab  its  shell,  a  snake  its  skin,  or  a  deer 
its  antlers,  (e)  To  throw  or  cause  to  fiow  off  without  pene- 
trating, as  a  roof  or  covering  of  oil-cloth,  or  the  like, 

3.  To  scatter  about  or  abroad;  disperse;  dif- 
fuse :  as,  to  shed  light  on  a  subject. 

"Some  shal  sowe  the  sakke,"  quod  Piers,  "  for  shedyng  of 
the  whete,"  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi,  9. 

Yf  there  were  English  sTiedd  amongest  them  and  placed 
over  them,  they  should  not  be  able  once  to  styrre  or  mur- 
mure  but  that  it  shoulde  be  knowen. 

^Denser,  State  of  Ireland, 

The  love  of  Ood  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ohost,  Rom,  V.  6, 

All  heaven. 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  Infiuence ;  the  earth 
Oave  sign  of  gratulatlon,  and  each  hill, 

Milton,  P.  L,,  vlii.  613, 

That  still  spirit  sTied  from  evening  air  I 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  ii 

4.  To  sprinkle ;  intersperse.     [Kare,] 

Her  hair. 
That  flows  so  liberal  and  so  fair. 
Is  shed  with  gray. 

B.  Jonaon,  Masque  of  Hymen, 

5.  To  let  or  cause  to  flow  out;  let  fall;  pour 
out;  spUl:  used  especially  in  regard  to  blood 
and  tears :  as,  to  shed  blood ;  to  shed  tears  of  joy. 

Thou  schalt  schede  the  oile  of  anoyntyng  on  his  heed. 
Wyclif,  Ex.  zzix,  7. 
And  many  a  wllde  hertes  blood  she  shedde. 

dumcer.  Monk's  Tale,  1.  267. 
The  Copies  of  those  Tears  thou  there  hast  shed  .  .  .  are 
Already  in  Heaven's  Casket  bottled, 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  11. 160. 

But,  after  looking  a  while  at  the  long-taUed  imp,  he 
was  so  shocked  by  his  horrible  ugliness,  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical,  that  he  actually  began  to  sAeif  tears. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xl, 

II,  imtrans.  1.  To  cast,  part  with,  or  let  fall 
a  covering,  vestment,  envelop^  or  seed;  molt; 
lose,  oast,  throw  off,  or  exuviate  a  covering: 
as,  the  bird  sheds  in  August;  the  crab  sheds  m 
June. 

Whll:e  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie,  and  black 
as  they  stand,  Mortimer,  Husbandry, 

The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow. 

,    Bryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ill  439, 

2t.  To  be  let  fall;  pour  or  be  poured;  be  spilled. 

Schyre  schedeg  the  rayn  in  schowres  fnl  warme. 
Sir  Qaimyne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  606. 

Swlch  a  reyn  doun  fro  the  welkne  shoMe 
That  slow  the  fyr,  and  made  him  to  escape. 

Chamer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  741. 

Faxe  fyltered,  &  felt  flosed  hym  vmbe. 

That  schod  fro  his  schulderes  to  his  schyre  wykes. 

AUiteiralive  Poems  (ed,  Morris),  iL  1690, 

shed^  (shed),  n.  [Early  mod,  E.  also  shead, 
shede,  also  dial,  shode;  <  ME.  sheed,  schede, 
schead,  shode,  sehode,  schood,  schad,  shsed,  sep- 
aration, division,  the  parting  of  the  hair,  the 
temple  or  top  of  the  head,  <  AS,  scdde,  the  top  of 
the  head,  a  division,  separation,  ge-scedd,  divi- 
sion, separation,  =  OS,  sceth  =  OPries.  skethe, 
sked,  scMd  =  OHG.  sceit,  MHG.  G.  scheit,  dis- 
tinction, division,  etc, ;  cf .  D,  (haar-)scheel,  a 
tress  of  hair,  =  MLG.  schedel  =  OHG.  sceitila, 
MHG.  G.  scheitel,  the  parting  of  the  hair,  the  top 
of  the  head,  the  hair  thereon ;  from  the  verb. 
The  noun  shed  is  most  familiar  in  the  comp. 
water-shed,']     X,  A  division  or  parting:  as,  the 
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shed  of  the  hair  (obsolete  or  provincial);  a 
water-gfted. 
In  heed  be  had  a  sheed  blfom.    Cursor  Mwndi,  1, 18837. 
Her  wav'rlng  hair  dlsparpling  flew  apart 
In  seemly  shed. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iv. 

2.  In  wea/vmg,  a  parting  or  opening  between 
sets  of  warp-threads  in  a  loom,  made  by  the 
action  of  the  heddles,  or  by  the  Jacquard  at- 
tachment, for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  and 
the  weft-thread. 

A  double  shed  ...  is  used  when  two  tiers  of  shuttles 
are  used  at  one  time.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p,  112. 

3.  The  slope  of  land  or  of  a  hill :  as,  which  way 
istheshedf — 4t.  The  parting  of  the  hair;  hence, 
the  top  of  the  head;  temples. 

Fnl  streightand  even  lay  his  joly  shode. 

ChOMcer,  MUler's  Tale,  1. 130. 

shed^  (shed),  n.  [<  ME.  *shed,  *shad,iTi  pi. 
shaddys;  perhaps  a  particular  use  of  ME.  *shed, 
written  ssed,  a  Kentish  form  of  sAade ;  see  shaded. 
The  particular  sense  is  prob.  due  to  association 
with  the  diff.  word  shud,  a  shed:  see  s/we2^.] 

1.  A  slight  or  temporary  shelter;  a  penthouse 
or  lean-to;  hence,  an  outhouse;  a  but  or  mean 
dwelling:  as,  a  enow-shed;  a  ■wooi-shed. 

Houses  not  inhabited,  as  shoppls,  celars,  shaddys,  ware* 
houses,  stables,  wharfes,  kranes,  tymbre  hawes. 

Arnold's  Chrm.  (1602),  ed.  1811,  p.  1%. 
Courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  Mubm,  Comus,  1.  323- 

But  when  1  touched  her,  lo  1  she,  too^ 
Fell  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  house 
Became  no  better  than  a  broken  shed. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

2.  A  large  open  structure  for  the  temporary 
storage  of  goods,  vehicles,  etc. :  as,  a  shed  on  a 
wharf;  a  railway-sfteii;  an  engine-sfeeti. 

These  [wagons]  filled  the  Inn-yards,  or  were  ranged  side 
by  side  under  broad-roofed  sheds. 

LoweU,  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

shed^t,  n.  [Appar.  ult.  <  L.  scheda,  a  sheet  of 
paper:  see  scheduU.I    A  sheet.     [Rare,] 

Scheda  .  .  .  Angl,  Asheetoishedol  paper,  .  .  .  Sehed- 
via  .  .  .  Angl,  A  little  sheet  or  screw  of  paper. 

CaUpiniDietimuirium  Undedm  Linguarum,  ed,  1690. 

shed^  (shed),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    The  smolt, 
or  young  salmon  of  the  first  year.  [Local,  Eng.j 
shedder  (shed'fer), ».    \_<  shed^  + -er\]    1.  One 
who  sheds,  pours  out,  or  spills. 
A  son  that  is  a  robber,  a  shedder  of  blood, 

Ezek.  zvlll,  10. 

2.  In  zool.,  that  which  sheds,  casts,  or  molts; 
especially,  a  lobster  or  crab  which  is  shedding 
its  shell,  or  has  just  done  so  and  is  growing  a 
new  one, 

I'm  going  to  make  a  cast,  as  soon  as  you  drop  the  anchor 
and  give  me  some  of  that  bait — which,  by  the  way,  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  tempting  to  the  trout  if  it  were  a 
shedder  or  "buster"  Instead  of  a  hard-shell  crab. 

St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  639. 

3.  An  adult  female  salmon  after  spawning. 
shedding^  (shed'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  shedmg,  shed- 
yng, shseding;  verbal  n.  of  shed^,  v.]  1 .  A  part- 
ing; separation;  abranchingoS,  asof  tworoads 
or  a  water-shed ;  hence,  the  angle  or  place  where 
two  roads  meet,     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.] 

Forr  Farisew  [Pharisee]  bitacneth  uss  sheedinng  inn 
Enngllssh  spteche.  Ormirm,  16863. 

Then  we  got  out  to  that  shedding  of  the  roads  which 
marks  the  junction  of  the  highways  coming  down  from 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  W.  Black,  Aaeton,  xxix. 

2.  A  pouring  out  or  spilling;  effusion :  as,  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

I  thank  the,  lord,  with  ruful  entent 
Of  tbl  peynus  and  thi  turment. 
With  earful  hert  and  dreri  mod. 
For  schedynd  of  thi  swet  blod. 

Holy  Bood  (B.  E.  T,  S.X  p,  194, 

Almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ; 

and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission,  Heb.  ix.  22. 

3.  The  act  of  letting  fall,  casting  off,  or  part- 
ing with  something,  as  a  plant  its  seed  when 
ripe,  or  a  covering  husk:  as,  the  shedding  of 
wheat. 

Promptly  with  the  coming  of  the  spring,  if  not  even  in 
the  last  week  of  February,  the  bufialo  begins  the  sAAfdJnj/ 
of  his  winter  coat. 

W.  T.  Homaday,  Smithsonian  Eeport,  1887,  U,  412. 

4.  That  which  is  shed,  oast  off,  or  exuviated ; 
a  cast  or  exuvium. 

shedding^  (shed'ing),  n.  [<  shed^  +  -mg^.] 
A  collection  of  sheds,  or  sheds  collectively. 
[Colloq.] 

Self-contained  Boots  in  spans  up  to  30  ft,  of  Malleable 
Iron  Columns  requiring  no  foundations,  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical forms  of  durable  shedding  that  can  be  erected. 
The  Engineer,  LXIX.,  p.  xv.  of  advts. 
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shedding-motion  (shed'mg-m6*shon),  n.  In 
weaving,  the  mechanism  for  separating  the 
warp-threads  in  a  loom,  to  form  an  opening 
between  them  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle ; 
a  dobby :  more  particularly  used  with  reference 
to  the  Jacquard  loom.    See  loom^. 

shed-line  (shed'lin),  n.  The  summit  line  of 
elevated  ground;  the  line  of  a  water-shed. 

shed-roof  (shed'rSf),  n.    Same  aspent^oof. 

shedulet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  schedule. 

Sheea^,  n.    Same  as  Shiah. 

sheeft,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheaf^. 

sheel.    See  sheaU,  sheal^. 

sheeling  (she'ling),  n.    Same  as  sheal^. 

sheenl  (shen),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sMne 
(simulating  shine\  «.) ;  <  MB.  sheene,  shene, 
sehene,  scheene,  scene,  sceone,  scone,  <  AS.  scene, 
seyne,scedne,  sddne  =0S.  shoni,  sconi  =  OFries. 
sMiie,  sehen,  schon  =  D.  schoon  =  MLG-.  schone, 
LG.  schone,  schon  =  OHG-.  sconi,  MHG.  scheene, 
G.  schon,  fair,  beautiful,  =  Sw.  skSn  =  Dan. 
sfe/"o», beautiful  (cf .  Icel.  s^'oni,  a  piebald  horse), 
=  Goth,  skauns,  well-formed,  beautiful  (cf .  ibnor 
skauns,  of  like  appearance,  *s]cauns,  n.,  appear- 
ance, form,  in  comp.  gutha-skawnei,  the  form  of 
God) ;  prob.,  with  orig.  pp.  formative  -n,  from 
the  root  of  AS.  scedwian,  etc.,  look  at,  show: 
seesftowi.]  Pair;  bright;  shining;  glittering; 
beautiful.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

"After  sharpest  shoures,"  qaath  Fees,  "most almme  Is  the 
Sonne."  Pier>  Plowman  (CX  nl.  466. 

Youre  blisf  ul  suster,  Lucina  the  sheene. 
That  of  the  see  is  chief  goddesse  and  qneene. 

Chaucer,  lYanklin  s  Tale,  1.  317. 
So  f aire  and  sheene 
As  on  the  earth,  great  mother  of  us  all. 
With  living  eye  more  fayre  was  never  seene. 

Spmser,  F.  Q.,  H.  i.  10. 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 

Shak.,  M.  IT.  D.,  ii.  1.  29. 

sheen^  (shen),  v.  i.  [<  shsen\  a.;  in  part  a  va- 
riant of  shine'-.']  To  shine ;  glisten.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 

Bat  he  lay  still,  and  Bleeped  sound, 
Albeit  the  sun  began  tn  sheen. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  48). 
Yell  put  on  the  robes  o'  red, 
To  SMen  thro'  Edinbruch  town. 

Mary  HamOUm  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  326). 
This  town, 
That,  sheening  isi,  celestial  seems  to  be. 

Bj/ran,  Childe  Harold,  L  17. 

sheen^  (shen), M.  [<«feee»i,».  ora.]  Brightness; 
luster;  splendor.     [Chiefly  poetical.] 

And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrow'd  sheen. 

Shalt.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  167. 

The  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 

Byrtm,  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

sheen^t  (shen),  n.  An  obsolete  (Scotch)  plural 
of  shoe. 

She  lean'd  her  low  down  to  her  toe, 

To  loose  her  true  love's  s?ieen. 

Willie  and  Lady  Maimy  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  58). 

!Four-and-twenty  fair  ladies 

Put  on  that  lady's  sheen. 

Toung  HaxUngs  the  Qroom  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 189). 

sheenlyt  (shen'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  scheenely;  < 
sheen^  +  -ly^."]    Brightly. 

Seuin  sterres  that  stounde  stoutlich  imaked, 
Hee  showes  forthe  scheenely  shynand  bright. 

Alisaunder  o/Xacedtrine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  631. 

sheenyl  (she'ni),  a.  [<  sheen^  +  -y^.l  Bright ; 
glittering;  shining;  beautiful.     [Poetical.] 

Did  of  late  Earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 
Of  sheeny  Heaven,  and  thou,  some  goddess  fled, 
Amongst  us  here  below  to  hide  thy  nectar'd  head? 

Milton,  Death  of  Fair  Infant^  1.  48. 
Many  a  sheeny  summer-morn 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

sheeny^  (sh§'ni),».;  pi.  «Aee»ic«  (-niz).  [Origin 
obscure.]  A  sharp  fellow:  specifically  ajjplied 
opprobriously  to  Jews :  also  used  attributively. 


J  Slang.] 
eepMshep),  n. ;  pi.  sheep.  [<  ME.  she^,  shep, 
scheep,  schepe,  sceap,  ssep,  sep  (pi.  sheep,  scheep), 
<  AS.  scedp,  seep  (pi.  sceap,  seep)  =  OS.  scdp  = 
OPries.  sk^,  schep  =  D.  schaap  =  MLG.  schdp, 
LG.  schaap  =  OHG.  scdf,  MHG.  G.  schaf,  sheep ; 
root  unknown.  Not  found  in  Goth.,  where  lami 
(=  E.  2aTO6)isused,norin  Seand.,  where  Icel./«r 
=  Sw.  f&r  =  D&TL.faar,  sheep,  appears  (see  Far- 
oege).]  1.  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  family 
Bovidse,  subfamily  Ovinse,  and  genus  Ovis;  spe- 
cifically, Outs  aries,  domesticated  in  many  varie- 
ties, and  one  of  the  animals  most  useful  to  man. 
The  male  is  a  ram,  the  female  a  ewe,  and  the  young  a  lamb ; 
the  flesh  of  the  adult  is  mutton;  of  the  young,  lamh ;  the 
coat  or  fleece  is  wool^  a  principed  mater^  of  warm  cloth- 
ing ;  the  prepai'ed  hide  is  sheepskin,  used  for  many  pur- 
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poses;  the  entrails  furnish  sausage-cases,  and  are  also 
dried  and  twisted  into  strings  for  musical  instruments 
("catgut");  the  prepared  fat  makes  tallow  or  suet;  and 
the  twisted  horns  of  the  ram  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  utensils.  The  milk  of  the  ewe  is  thicker 
than  that  of  the  cow,  yielding  a  relatively  greater  quan- 
tity of  butter  and  cheese.  The  sheep  is  one  of  the  most 
harmless  and  timid  of  animals.    The  artificial  breeds  of 

0.  aries  are  numerous ;  it  is  not  known  from  what  wild 
stock  or  stocks  they  are  descended.  The  mouflon  is  a 
probable  ancestor  of  some  at  least  of  the  domestic  va- 
rieties, especially  those  with  short  tail  and  crescentic 
horns,  ^e  principal  English  varieties  of  the  sheep 
are  the  large  Leicester,  the  Cotswold,  the  Southdown, 
the  Cheviot,  and  the  black-faced  breeds.  The  Leicester 
comes  early  to  maturity,  attains  a  large  size,  has  a  fine 
full  form,  and  carries  more  mutton,  Uiongh  not  of 
finest  quality,  in  the  same  apparent  dimensions  than  any 
other ;  the  wool  is  not  so  long  as  in  some  ot^er  breeds, 
but  is  considerably  finer.  The  Cotswolds  have  been  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  Leicesters;  their  wool  is  fine, 
and  their  mutton  fine-grained  and  full-sized.  Southdowns 
have  short,  close,  and  curled  wool,  and  their  mutton  is 
highly  valued  tor  its  flavor ;  they  attain  a  large  size.  All 
these  require  a  good  climate  and  rich  pasture.  The 
Cheviot  is  much  hardier,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
green,  grassy  hills  of  Highland  districts ;  the  wool  is  short, 
thick,  and  fine.  TheCheviot  possesses  good  fattening  qual- 
ities, and  yields  excellent  mutton.  The  black-faced  is 
hardiest  of  all,  and  adapted  for  wild  heathery  hills  and 
moors ;  its  wool  is  long  and  coarse,  but  its  mutton  is  the 
very  finest.  The  Welsh  resembles  the  black-faced,  but  is 
less  hardy ;  its  mutton  is  delicious,  but  its  fieece  weighs 
only  about  2  pounds.  The  foreign  breeds  of  sheep  are 
numerous,  some  of  the  more  remarkable  being  (a)  the 
broad-tailed  sheep,  common  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  re- 
markable for  its  large  heavy  tail ;  (6)  the  Iceland  sheep, 
having  three^  four,  or  five  horns ;  (c)  the  fat-rumped 
sheep  of  Tatary,  with  an  accumulation  of  fat  on  the 
rump,  which,  f idling  down  in  two  greet  masses  behind, 
often  entire^  conceals  the  tail;  (d)  the  Astrakhan  or 
Buchanan  sheep,  with  the  wool  twisted  in  spiral  curls, 
and  of  very  fine  quality ;  (e)  the  Wallachian  or  Cretan 
sheep,  with  very  large,  long,  and  spiral  horns,  those  of 
the  male  being  upright^  and  those  of  the  female  at  right 
angles  with  the  head.  All  the  wild  species  of  Ovis  have 
the.  book-name  sheep,  and  also  particular  designations. 
(See  argaii,  bighorn^  moufion,  Tnusimon.)  The  only  indi- 
genous form  In  the  New  World  is  the  Kocky  Mountain 
sheep,  or  bighorn,  0.  mmUana.  Certain  OvimB  of  modem 
genera  detached  from  Ovis  are  called  sheep  with  a  quali- 
fying term,  as  the  aoudad^  or  Barbary  sheep.  See  cuts  un- 
der aoudaa,  Mghom,  menno,  Ovis,  qiiadricom,  and  Mumi- 
navHa. 

In  that  Lend  ben  Trees  that  beren  Wolle,  as  thoghe  it 
were  of  Scheep.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  268. 

2.  Leather  made  from  sheepskin,  especially 
split  leather  used  in  bookbinding. —  3.  In  con- 
tempt, a  silly  fellow — Barbary  sheep,  the  bearded 
argali,  or  aoudad. — Black  Sheep,  one  who  in  character  or 
conduct  does  little  credit  to  the  ilock,  family,  or  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs ;  the  reprobate  or  disreputable 
member:  as,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family. 

Jekyl  ...  is  not  such  a  black  she^  neither  but  what 
there  are  some  white  hairs  about  him. 

Scott,  St  Konan's  Well,  zzxvi. 

Indian  sheept,  the  llama.— Marco  Folo's  sheep,  Ovis 
poli,  one  of  the  finest  species  of  the  genus. — Ilerino 
sheep.  See  7n«ri>to.— Peruvian  sheept,  the  Uama. — 
Roc^  Hountain  sheep,  the  bighorn.— Sheep's  eye 
or  eyes,  a  bashful,  diffident  look ;  a  wishful  glance ;  a 
leer;  an  amorous  look. 

Oo  to,  Nell ;  no  more  shea's  eyes;  ye  may  be  caught,  I 
tell  ye ;  these  be  liquorish  lads. 

Heyvmod,  1  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1.  Bl). 

Well,  but  for  all  that,  I  can  tell  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  miss ;  pray,  miss,  how  do  you  like  Mr.  Spruce  ?  I  swear 
I  have  often  seen  him  cast  a  sheep's  eye  out  of  a  calf's  head 
at  you ;  deny  it  if  you  can.     /Stoi/J,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

Those  [eyes]  of  an  amorous,  roguish  look  derive  their 
title  even  from  the  sheep ;  and  we  say  such  a  one  has  a 
sheep's  eye,  not  so  much  to  denote  the  innocence  as  the 
simple  ^yness  of  the  cast.  Spectator. 

A  fig  for  their  nonsense  and  chatter! — suffice  it,  her 

Charms  will  excuse  one  for  casting  shea's  eyes  at  her. 
Bajrham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  334. 

Sheep's-foot  trimmer,  a  shears  or  cutting-pincers  for 
removing  superfluous  growth  from  a  sheep's  foot. — 
Sheep's-head  porgy.  See  j>i>r^— Vegetable  sheep. 
Same  as  sheep.]^ant.    See  Bcmilui. 

Sheep^t,  n.  [ME.,  also  scheep,  schepe,  <  AS. 
*seepe,  one  who  takes  charge  of  sheep,  <  scedp, 
sheep:  see  sheept.  Cf.  herd^,  <  herd^.]  A 
shepherd. 

In  a  somer  seson,  whan  soft  was  the  Sonne, 
1  shope  me  in  shroudes  as  I  a  sh^)e  [var.  scheep  (A),  sh^t- 
herds  (C)]  were.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  Pro!  ,1.2. 

sheep-backs  (shep'baks),  n.pl.  Same  as  roches 
mowtonn6es. 

The  rounded  knolls  of  rock  along  the  track  of  a  glacier 
have  been  called  sheep-hacks  (yoches  moutonnies),  in  allu- 
sion to  their  forms. 

J.  D.  Dana,  Man.  of  GeoL  (rev.  ed.),  p.  699. 

sheepberry(shep'ber*i),m.;pl.sfecep6e»T»e«(-iz). 

1.  A  small  tree,  Viburnum  Lentago,  of  eastern 
North  America.  It  bears  small  white  flowers 
in  cymes,  and  black  edible  drupes. — 2.  The 
fruit  of  the  above  tree,  so  called  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  sheep-droppings.  Also 
nanny-berry. 

sheep-bitert  (shep'bi'tfer),  n.  A  mdngrel  or  ill- 
trained  shepherd-dog  which  snaps  at  or  worries 
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sheep;  hence,  one  who  cheats  or  robs  the  simple 
or  those  he  should  guard;  a  petty  thief,  or  per- 
haps a  faultfinding,  backbiting,  or  censorious 
person.    Compare  bite-she^. 

Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly  rascally 
shem-btter  come  by  some  notable  shame? 

Shak.,T.S.,a.B.e. 

I  wish  all  such  old  sheep-biters  might  dip  their  fingers  In 
such  sauce  to  their  mutton.       Chapman,  May-Day,  ill.  1. 

There  are  political  she^-biters  as  well  as  pastoral ;  be- 
trayers of  public  txust  as  well  as  of  private. 

Sirs.  L'Sstrange. 

sheep-biting  (shep'bi'''ting),  a.  Given  to  biting, 
snapping  at,  or  worrying  sheep  or  simple  or  de- 
fenseless persons;  hence,  given  to  robbing  or 
backbiting  those  under  one's  care. 

Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal,  you  must  be  hooded, 
must  you?  Show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you  I 
Show  your  she&a-Uting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour  I 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 369. 
Sheep-biting  mongrels,  hand-basket  freebooters  I 

Middleton,  Cliaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 

sheep-bot  (shep'bot),  tt.  A  bot-fly,  (Estrus  ovis, 
or  its  larva,  it  is  a  large  yellowish-gray  fly,  which  de- 
posits its  young  larvffi  in  the  nasal  orifices  of  sheep.  The 
larvie  crawl  back  into  the  passages  of  the  nostrils  or  throat, 
and  usually  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  where  they  remain 


Sheep-bot  ((Estrus  ffvis). 
X,  adult  fly,  with  wings  closed ;  3,  same,  with  wings  expanded ;  3, 
.impty  puparium ;  4,  full-grown  larva,  dorsal  view :  a,  mouth-hooks  ; 
5,  full-grown  larva,  ventral  view :  6,  anal  appendages ;  6,  young  larva  r 
c,  anal  stigmata. 

feeding  upon  the  mucous  membrane  for  nine  months, 
when  they  crawl  out,  drop  to  the  ground,  and  transform 
to  pupee,  issuing  as  flies  in  six  weeks  or  more.    They  are 
a  source  of  great  damage  to  sheep,  and  are  frequently  the 
indirect  or  even  direct  cause  of  death.    The  sheep-bot  is 
common  to  Europe  and  America,  and  has  been  carried  in 
exported  sheep  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
sheep-cote  (shep'kot),  n.     [<  ME.  schep-cote;  < 
«Aeepi  +  cote^.]    A  small  inclosure  for  sheep 
with  a  shepherd's  house  in  it ;  a  pen. 
Pray  you,  if  you  know, 
Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote  fenced  about  with  olive  trees? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3.  78. 

sheep-dip  (shep'dip),  n.    Same  as  sheep-wash. 

sheep-dog  (shep'dog),  n,  1.  A  dog  trained  to 
watch  and  tend  sheep;  especially,  a  eolUe. — 
2.  A  chaperon.    [Slang.] 

"  Some  men  are  coming  who  will  only  bore  you.  I  would 
not  ask  them,  but  you  know  it 's  for  your  good,  and  now  I 
have  a  sheep-dog,  I  need  not  be  a&ald  to  be  alone."  "  A 
sheep-dog — a  companion !  Becky  Sharp  with  a  companion ! 
Isn't  it  good  fun?    thought  Mrs.  Crawley  to  herself. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xzxvii. 

sheep-faced (shep'fast),  a.    Sheepish:  bashful. 
sheep-farmer    (shep'far"mfer),  n.     A   farmer 

whose  occupation  is  the  raising  of  sheep. 
sheepfold  (shep'fold),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  sheepe- 

fould;  <  ME.  schepfalde;  <  sheepi-  +  fold?,  n.] 

A  fold  or  pen  for  sheep. 
sheepheaa  (shep'hed),  n.    Same  as  sheepshead, 

a  fish. 
In  fishes  which  live  near  the  bottom  and  among  the 

rocks,  such  as  the  searbass,  red  snapper,  sheephead,  and 

percl^  the  scales  are  usually  thick.  Science,  XV.  211. 

sheep-headed  (shep'hed^ed),  a.  Dull;  simple- 
minded;  silly;  stupid. 

And  though  it  be  a  divell,  yet  is  it  most  idolatrously 
adored,  honoured,  and  worshipped  by  those  simple  sheepe- 
headed  fooles  whom  it  hath  undone  and  beggered. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Ifares.) 

sheepherdet,  »■  A  Middle  English  form  of 
shepherd. 

sheep-holder  (shep'h6r''d6r),  n.    A  cradle  or 
table  for  holding  a  sheep  during  the  process  of 
shearing;  a  sheep-table.    E.  H.  Knight. 
sheep-hook  (shep'hihk),  n.    [<  sheept  -i-  hook.'] 
A  shepherds'  crook. 

Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
That  thus  aSect'st  a  sheep-hook  I 

Shalt.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  431. 

sheepish  (she'pish),  n.     [<  ME.  shepisshe;  < 

sheept  -I-  -iafei.]     If.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep. 
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Of  other  shepherds,  some  were  running  after  their  sheep, 
strayed  beyond  their  bounds ;  .  some  setting  a  bell  for 
an  ensign  of  a  sheepish  squadron. 

Sir  P  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

Of  their  theepith  Astarte  yee  heard  enen  now,  and  of 
their  legend  of  Dagon.  Purehaa,  filgrlmage,  p.  91. 

2.  Like  a  sheep;  havmgthe  oharaeter  attrib- 
uted to  sheep  or  their  actions ;  hashful ;  timor- 
ous to  excess;  over-modest;  stupid;  silly. 

I  haue  reade  ouer  thy  sAeepitA  discourse  of  the  Lamhe 
of  God  and  his  Enemies,  and  entreated  my  patience  to  bee 
good  to  thee  whilst  I  read  it 

Naahe,  Fierce  Fenllesse,  p.  45. 

Wanting  there  [at  home}  change  of  company,  ...  he 
will,  when  he  comes  abroad,  be  a  aheepish  or  conceited 
creature.  Lodce,  Education,  §  70. 

I  never  felt  the  pain  of  a  ehe^tsh  inferiority  so  misera' 
bly  In  my  life.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  20. 

Keserved  and  aheepith;  that 's  much  against  him. 

OotdanOh,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  1 1. 

sheepishly  (she'pish-li),  adv.  In  a  sheepish 
manner;  bashfully;  witnmean  timidity  or  dif- 
fidence; sillily. 

sheepishness  (she'pish-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  sheepish;  bashfulness;  excessive  mod- 
esty or  diffidence ;  mean  timorousness. 

sheep-laurel  (shep'lft'rel),  n.  The  lambMll, 
Kalmia  angttaUfolia,  an  American  shrub  the 
leaves  of  which  are  reputed  poisonous  to  ani- 
mals. Also  sheep-poison,  caljmll,  wicky. 

sheep-louse  (shep'lons),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  schepys 
lowee,  'sheep's  louse':  see  sheep^  and  louse^.'] 
1 .  A  parasitic  dipterous  insect,  Melqphagws  ovi- 
nils;  a  sheep-tick.  See  Melophagus,  and  cut 
under  sheep-tick. — 3.  A  mallophagous  parasite, 
Triohodectes  sphserooephaltis,  1  millimeter  long, 
infesting  the  wool  of  ^eep  inEurope  and  Amer- 
ica: more  fully  called  red-headed  sheep-louse. 

sheepman  (shep'man),  n. ;  pi.  sheepmen  (-men). 
A  sheep-farmer  or  "sheep-master. 

Unless  reserved  or  protected,  the  whole  region  will  soon 
or  late  be  devastated  by  lumbermen  and  sliSipmen. 

The  Ceramry,  XL.  667. 

sheep-market   (shep'mar'''ket),   «.    A  place 

where  sheep  are  sold.    John  v.  2. 
sheep-master  (shep'm&s''''t6r),  n.    An  owner  of 

sheep;  a  sheep-farmer. 

Snche  vengeaunce  God  toke  of  their  inordinate  and  vnsa- 
clable  couetousnes,  sendiuge  amonge  the  shepe  that  pes- 
tiferous morreln,  whiche  much  more  iustely  shoulde  haue 
fallen  on  the  sA^e-ntosters  owne  heades. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr  by  Eobinson),  L 
I  knew  a  nobleman  In  England  that  had  the  greatest 
audits  of  any  man  in  my  time — -a  great  grazier,  a  great 
aheepmaster,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier. 

Sacon,  Kiches  (ed,  1887). 

sheep-pen  (shep'pen),  n.  An  inclosure  for 
sheep ;  a  sheepf  old. 

sheep-pest  (shep'pest),  n.  1.  The  sheep-tick. 
— 2.  In  bot,  a  perennial  rosaceous  herb,  Acxna 
ovma,  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
hardened  calyx-tube  in  fruit  is  beset  with  barbed  spines, 
making  it  a  serious  nuisance  In  wooL 

sheep-pick  (shep'pik),  n.  A  kind  of  hay-fork. 
See  sheppidk. 

His  servant  Ferry  one  evening  in  Campden-gardeu 
made  an  hideous  outcry,  whereat  some  who  heard  it  com- 
ing in  met  him  running,  and  seemingly  frighted,  with 
a  alieep-pick  in  his  hand,  to  whom  he  told  a  formal  story 
how  he  had  been  set  upon  by  two  men  in  white  with  naked 
swords,  and  how  he  defended  himself  with  his  aheep-jdck, 
the  handle  whereof  was  cut  In  two  or  three  places. 

Exam/inaUon  (tfJoan  Perry,  ete.  (1676).    (Daviea.) 

sheep-plant  (shep'plant),  n.     See  Baoulta. 
sheep-poison  (shep'poi'''zn),  n.    1.  Same  as 
sheep-laurel. —  3.  A  Calif  omian  plant,  Lupinus 
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sheep-range  (shep'ranj),  n.    See  range,  7  (a), 
sheep-reevet  (shep'rev),  n.     [<  ME.  sh^e-refe; 
<  sheepf  +  reeveK']    A  shepherd. 

Item,  where  as  Brome  ys  not  well  wyllyng  yn  my  maters, 
whych  for  the  wrong  takyng  and  wyth  haldyng  my  shepe 
I  ought  take  a  accioun  ayenst  hym;  for  declaracioun  in 
whato  wyse  he  dyd  It,  John  Bele  my  ahtperefe  can  enforme 
you  best,  for  he  laboured  about  the  recuvere  of  it. 

Paatm  Lettera,  1 175. 

sheep-rot  (shep'rot),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
butterwort,  Pinguicula  vulgams,  and  the  penny- 
wort, Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  marsh-plants  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  rot  in  sheep.  See  rot,  2, 
sheya's-l)ane,flukewort,a,ndBydrocotule.  Britten 
and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sheep-run  (shep'run),  n.  A  large  tract  of  graz- 
ing-country  fit  for  pasturing  sheep,  a  sheep-run 
is  properly  more  ejEtensive  than  a  sheepwalk.  It  appears 
to  nave  been  originally  an  Australian  term. 

sheep's-bane  (sheps'ban),  n.  A  species  of  pen- 
nywort— in  England  Sydrocotyle  vulgaris,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  3.  wmbellata :  so  named  from 
their  association  with  sheep-rot.  See  Hydro- 
eotyle  aaA  permyrot. 

sheep's-beard  (sheps'berd),  n.  A  composite 
plant  of  the  genus  Urospermum  (formerly  Arno- 
pogon),  related  to  the  chicory.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  U.  Ddteehampii, 
a  dwarf  tufted  plant  with  large  lemon-colored  beads,  Is 
handsome  in  cultivation. 

sheep's-bit  (sheps'bit),  n.  A  plant,  Jasione 
montama:  so  called,  according  to  Prior,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  devil's-bit  scabious.  The 
name  is  somewhat  extended  to  other  species  of 
the  genus.  See  Jasione.  Also  called  sheep's- 
scdbious. 

sheep's-eye  (sheps'i),  n.  See  sheep's  eye,  under 
sheepf. 

sheep's-fescue  (sheps'fes"ku),  n.  A  grass,  Fes- 
tuea  ovma,  native  in  many  mountain  regions, 
also  cultivated  elsewhere,  it  is  a  low  tufted  per- 
ennial with  fine  leaves  and  culms,  perhaps  the  bes^  of 
pasture-grasses  In  sandy  soils,  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
sheep-pasturage  in  the  Scotoh  Highlands.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  lawn-grass. 

sheep's-foot  (sheps'fut),  n.    In  prmtmg,  an 
iron  hammer  with  a  split 

E  curved  claw  at  the  end 

':^     which  serves  for  a  han- 
^^^   die.   The  claw  is  used  as 
Sheep's-foot  a  pry  for  lifting  forms 

from  the  bed  of  a  press, 
sheep-shank  (shep'shangk),  n.  1.  The  shank  or 
leg  of  a  sheep :  hence,  something  lank,  slender, 
or  weak :  in  the  quotation  applied  to  a  bridge. 


sheepswool 

There  are  two  feasts  annually  held  among  the  farmers, 
.  .  .  but  not  confined  to  any  particular  day.  The  first  is 
the  aheep-aheariiig,  and  the  second  the  harvest  home. 

StnM,  Sports  and  Fastimes,  p.  467 

Sheep-Bheaiing    machine,  a  machine  for  shearing 
sheep.    The  cutters  usually  reciprocate  between  guard- 
toeth,  like  the  knives  of  a  mowing-machine. 
sheep-shears  (shep'sherz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.    A 

6 

d,- 


Multiple-bladed  Sheep-sheais. 
o,  a,  bandies  Joined  by  coiled  spring  £/  b,  b',  plates  Joined  to  the 
bandies  and  sliding  upon  each  other,  me  motion  being  nnaited  by  the 
screwy  working  in  slot  £;  d,  d.  blades. 

kind  of  shears  used  for  shearing  sheep.    The 
pointed  blades  are  connected  by  a  steel  bow, 
which  renders  them  self -open- 
ing, 
sheep-silver  (shep'sil"v6r),  n. 

1,  A  sum  of  money  formerly 

Eaid  by  tenants  for  release 
■om  the  service  of  washing 
the  lord's  sheep. —  2.  Mica. 
Also  sheep's-siloer.  [Scotch.] 
The  walls  and  roof  .  .  .  composed 
of  a  clear  transparent  rock,  incrusted 
with  afieepa-aUver,  and  spar,  and  vari- 
ous bright  stones. 
CMd  R<mlcmd(Cbaa'B  Ballads,  1. 249). 

sheepskin  (shep'skin),  n.  1. 
The  skin  of  a  sheep;  especial- 
ly, such  a  sMn  dressed  or  pre- 
served with  the  wool  on,  and 
used  as  a  garment  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  as  by  peasants,  shepherds,  ete. 
The  skin  of  a  sheep  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick  is 
used  in  Australia  for  beating  out  bush-fires. 

Get  the  women  and  children  into  the  river,  and  let  the 
men  go  up  to  windward  with  the  a?ie^>-aHna. 

H  Kingdey,  Geoffiy  Hamlyn,  xxiv 

2.  Leather  made  from  the  sMn  of  a  sheep  See 
sheep'^,  2. — 3.  A  diploma,  deed,  or  the  like  en- 
grossed on  parchment  prepared  from  the  sMn 
of  the  sheep.    [CoUoq.] 

Where  some  wise  draughtsman  and  conveyancer  yet 
tolls  for  the  entanglement  of  real  estate  in  the  meshes  of 
aheepaldn.  JXekena,  Bleak  House,  xxxii. 

sheep-sorrel  (shep'sor"el),  ».  A  plant,  Bumex 
Acetosella,  a  slender  weed  with  hastate  leaves 
of  an  acid  taste,  abounding  in  poor  dry  soils. 


sheep-shears. 


sheep-pox  (shep'poks),  n.  .An  acute  conta- 
gious febrile  disease  of  sheep,  accompanied  by 
an  eruption  closely  resembling  that  of  small- 
pox; variola  ovina.  It  appears  in  eplzobtlcs,  the  mor. 
tallty  ranging  from  10  to  60  per  cent.,  according  to  the  type 
of  the  disease.  The  virus  is  transmitted  through  the  air, 
as  well  as  by  direct  contact.  The  disease,  not  known  in 
the  United  State^  has  been  greatly  restricted  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  recent  years  by  the  strict  enforcing  of 
sanitary  and  preventive  measures.  Thus,  in  1887  it  pre- 
vailed to  a  slight  extent  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  In 
Kumania,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attacked  during  the  same 
year  64,000  sheep.  Inoculation  was  practised  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  frequently  became 
the  source  of  fresh  outbreaks.  It  is  now  recommended 
only  when  the  disease  has  actually  appeared  in  a  flock. 

The  formidable  disorder  of  ahe^pox  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  continent  of  Europe.         Eneye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  204. 

sheep-rack  (shep'rak),  n.  1.  A  building  for 
hol(£ng  sheep,  especially  for  convenience  in 
feeding  them.  It  is  provided  with  suitable  gates  or 
doors,  and  Is  fitted  with  a  rack  for  hay  and  with  troughs. 
It  is  sometimes  mounted  on  a  frame  with  wheels,  so  as  to 
be  movable. 

2.  The  sta,TMng,Sturnus  vulgaris:  so  called  from 
its  habit  of  perchingon  the  backs  of  sheep  to 
feed  on  the  ticks.    p>rov.  Eng.] 


I  doubt  na',  frien',  ye'll  think 

ye're  nae  aheepahiank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er 
frae  bank  to  bank! 

Buma,  Brigs  of  Ayr.        "      sheepshank.  2. 
3.  JTaut.,  akindof  knot, 

hitch,  or  bend  made  on  a  rope  to  shorten  it 
temporarily. 

sheepshead  (sheps'hed),  w.     if.  A  fool;  a  silly 
person. 

Ah  errant  Sheepes-head,  hast  thou  liu'd  thus  long. 
And  dar'st  not  looke  a  Woman  in  the  face? 

Chapman,  All  Tools  (Works,  1873, 1. 136). 

3.  A  sparoid  fish,  Archosargus  or  Diploduspro- 
hatocephaVus  (formerly  known  as  Sargus  ovis), 

abundant  on 
the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the 
United  States, 
and  highly  es- 
teemed as  a 
food-fish.  It  is 
a  stout-  and 
very  deep-bodied 
fish,  with  a  steep 
frontal  profile,  of 
ShKoiheaA  {Archasareus  frabalaeifhalus).     a    grayish    color 

with  about  eight 
vertical  dark  bands,  and  the  fins  mostly  dark.  It  attains 
a  length  of  30  inches,  though  usually  found  of  a  smaller 

3.  A  scitenoid  fish  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
United  States,  Haplodtnotus  grunnims.  Also 
called  drum,  croaker,  and  thunder-pumper. — 
Sheepshead  (or  sheep's-head)  porgy.  aeemrgy.- 
Three-handed  sheepshead.   Same  as  moonflah  (tf). 

sheepshead  (sheps'hed),  v.  %.     To  fish  for  or 
eaten  sheepshead.     [U.  S.] 

sheep-shearer   (shep'sher'er),  n.    One  who 
shears  or  clips  sheep. 

Judah  was  comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  aheep- 
ahearere  to  Timnath.  Gen.  xxxvui.  12. 

sheep-shearing  (shep'sher"ing),  M.    1.  The  act 

of  shearing  sheep.— 3.  The  time  of  shearing 

sheep;  also,  a  feast  made  on  that  occasion. 

I  must  go  buy  spices  for  our  aheep-shearing. 

Sfto*.,W.T.,iv.3.126. 


An  um- 
■L,Diiii.ci>^uo  plant,  Anthnscus  syJmestris. —  2. 
Another  umbelliferous  plant,  Chsermhylhim 
temulum.    [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

sheep-split  (shep'spUt),  n.  The  sMn  of  a  sheep 
split  by  a  knife  or  machine  into  two  sections. 

sheep's-scabious  (sheps'ska^'bi-us),  n.  Same  as 
sheep's-bit. 

sheep's-silver,  n.    See  sheep-siker,  2. 

sheep-station  (shep'sta''''shon),  n.  A  sheep- 
farm.     [Australia.] 

sheep-stealer  (shep'ste^fer),  n.  One  who  steals 
sheep. 

sheep-stealing  (shep'ste^'ling),  n.  The  steal- 
ing of  sheep:  formerly  a  capital  offense  in 
Great  Britain. 

sheepswool  (sheps'wul),  n.  A  kind  of  sponge, 
Spongia  equina,  var.  gossypina,  of  high  commer- 
cial value,  found  in  Florida.  Another  sponge, 
of  unmarketable  character,  is  there  called  bas- 
tard sheepswool. 

The  aheepawool  sponges  are  by  far  the  finest  in  texture 
of  any  of  the  American  grades. 

Fiaheriea  qfU.S.,  V.  ii.  820. 


Sheep-tick  {Melophagus  miinus},  eight  times  natural  size. 


sheep-tick 

sheep-tick  (shep'tik),  n.  l.  A  pnpiparous  dip- 
terous insect  of  the  family  Hippobosddie,  Me- 
lopha^us  ovinus,  which  infests  sheep,  it  is  com- 
mon m  pastore-gToands  about  the  commencement  of 
summer.  The  pups  laid  by  the  female  are  shining  oval 
bodies,  like  the  pips  of  small  apples,  which  are  to  be  seen 
attached  by  the  pointed  ends  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 
*Yom  these  issues  the  tick,  which  is  homy,  bristly,  of  a 
ruB^-ocher  color,  and  destitute  of  wings.  It  Axes  its  head 
in  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  extracts  the  blood,  leaving 
a  large  round  tumor.  Also  called  sA«ep-iotM«.  See  cut  on 
preceding  page. 
2.  Same  as  sheep-louse,  2. 

Sheepwalk  (shep' wak),  n.  A  pasture  for  sheep; 
a  tract  of  considerable  extent  where  sheep  feed. 
See  sheep-run. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  straths  and 
glens  of  Sutherland  have  been  cleared  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  whole  country  has  been  converted  into  an  im- 
mense sheep  lotdk. 

Quoted  in  Xayhew's  Iiondon  Labour  and  London  Poor, 

[H.  810. 

sheep-walker  (shep'wa'ker),  n.  A  sheep-mas- 
ter; one  who  keeps  a  sheepwalk.  EnoucDict. 
[Colloq.] 

sheep-wash (shep'wosh),  ».  l.  Alotionorwash 
applied  to  the  fleece  or  sMu  of  sheep,  either  to 
kill  vermin  or  to  preserve  the  wool. — 2.  A 
sheep-washing  (preparatory  to  sheep-shearing), 
or  the  feast  held  on  that  occasion. 

A  seed-cake  at  fastens ;  and  a  lusty  cheese-cake  at  our 
sheepe-wash. 

Two  Larwashire  Lovers  (1640),  p.  19.    (HalliweU.) 
Also  sheep-dip. 
sheep-whistling  (shep 'hwis"  ling),  a.    Whis- 
tling after  sheep ;  tending  sheep. 
An  old  skeep-wMstling  rogue,  a  ram-tender. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  805. 
sheep-worm   (shep '  w6rm),   n.     A  nematoid 
worm,  IHchocephalus  affi/nis,  infesting  the  cse- 
ciim  of  sheep. 

sheepy  (she'pi),  a.  [<  sheep^  +  -yl.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  sheep;  sheepish.  Chaucer. 
sheer!  (sher),  a.  [<  (a)  ME.  shere,  scheere,  schere, 
skere,  <  AS.  as  if  *scsere  =  Icel.  slcs^nr  =  Sw.  shar 
=  Dan.  sT^ser,  bright,  clear,  sheer,  pure ;  merged 
in  ME.  with  (6)  ME.  shire,  sehire,  sehyre,  shir,  < 
AS.  sew,  bright,  =  OS.  slew,  skiri  =  OFries.  skire 
=  MD.  sehir  =  MLG.  scMr,  LGr.  sehier  =  MHGr. 
scMr,  G.  sehier,  clear,  free  from  knots,  =  Icel. 
sMrr  =  Sw.  sMr  =  Goth,  skeirs,  bright,  clear; 
<  Tent.  V  ski,  in  AS.  sdnan,  etc.,  shine:  see 
shina.'j     If.  Pure;  clear;  bright;  shining. 

The  blod  Bchot  for  scham  in-to  his  sehyre  face. 
S!r  Qcmayne  and  the  Green  Enight  (E.  M.  I.  8.),  1.  317. 
Had  lifte  awey  the  grave  stone. 
That  clothed  was  as  snow  shire. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  106.    (HaUiweU.) 
Thon  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held  his  current  and  defiled  himself  I 

Shak.,  Rich.  11.,  T.  3.  61. 

2.  Uneombined  with  anything  else;  simple; 
mero;  bare;  by  itself. 

If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sJieer 
ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom. 

ShcOc.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  U.  2S. 
Thou  never  hadst  in  thy  house,  to  stay  men's  stomachs, 
A  piece  of  Suffolk  cheese,  or  gammen  of  bacon. 
Or  any  esculent^  but  sTteer  drink  only. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Fay  Old  Debts,  iv.  2. 

3.  Absolute;  utter;  downright:  as,  sheernon- 
sense  or  ignorance;  sfteer  waste;  sfeeer  stupidity. 

Poor  Britton  did  as  he  was  bid — then  went  home,  took 
to  his  bed,  and  died  in  a  few  days  of  sheer  fright,  a  victim 
to  practical  Joking. 

J.  Ashttm,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  87. 
Here  is  a  necessity,  on  the  one  side,  that  I  should  do  that 
which,  on  the  other  side,  it  appears  to  be  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility that  I  should  even  attempt.  De  Quincey. 
A  conviction  of  inward  defilement  so  sheer  took  posses- 
sion of  me  that  death  seemed  better  than  life. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  126. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Rossiter  held  us  all  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  personal  character  and  will,  just  as  the  ancient  mari- 
ner held  the  wedding  guest  with  his  glittering  eye. 

E.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  424. 

4.  Straight  up  or  straight  down ;  perpendicu- 
lar; precipitous;  unobstructed:  as,  a sfceer  de- 
scent. 

This  "little  clifl"  arose,  a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice 
of  black  shining  rock.  Poe,  Tales,  1. 161. 

Upon  a  rock  that,  high  and  sheer. 
Rose  from  the  mountain's  breast. 

BrywM,  Hunter's  Vision. 

5.  Very  thin  and  delicate;  diaphanous:  espe- 
cially said  of  cambric  or  muslin. 

Fine  white  batistes,  French  lawns,  and  sheer  organdies 
delicately  hemstitched. 

Sew  York  Evening  Post,  March  8,  1890. 

sheeri  (sher),  adv.  [<  ME.  *schere  (=  MLG. 
seMre  =  G.  sehier) ;  <  sheer''-,  a.]  Quite ;  right ; 
straight;  clean. 
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You  give  good  fees,  and  those  beget  good  causes ; 
The  prerogative  of  your  crowns  will  cany  the  matter. 
Carry  it  sheer.  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii  1. 

Sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  leaden  with  stormy  blasts 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Miltim,  P.  B.,  iv.  419. 

Sheer  he  cleft  the  bow  asunder. 

Longfellalo,  Hiawatha,  viL 

She,  cut  off  sheer  from  every  natural  aid. 

Brouming,  Ring  and  Booli,  IV.  720. 

Then  we  came  to  the  isle  MaWsa,  where  dwelt  ^Eolus, 

...  in  a  floating  island,  and  all  about  it  is  a  wall  of 

bronze  unbroken,  and  the  cliff  runs  up  sheertcora  the  sea. 

Butcher  and  tang,  Odyssey,  z. 

sheerif  (sher),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  (a)  sheren,  scheren, 
skeren  (=  OSw.  skxra  =  ODan.  sksere),  (b)  also 
schiren,  skiren,  make  bright  or  pure ;  <  sheer\  o.] 
To  make  pure;  clear;  purify. 

sheer^t,  "•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  shear^. 

sheerS  (sher), ».  i.  [Formerly  also  shear,  shere; 
a  particular  use  of  sheer^,  now  spelled  shear, 
due  to  D.  influence,  or  directly  <  D.  scheren, 
shear,  out,  barter,  jest,  refl.  withdraw,  go  away, 
warp,  stretch,  =  G.  scheren,  refl.,  withdraw,  take 
oneself  off:  see  shear^.']  Na/ut.,  to  swerve  or 
deviate  from  a  line  or  course;  turn  aside  or 
away,  a«  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  collision 
or  other  danger:  as,  to  sheer  off  from  a  rock. 

They  boorded  him  againe  sb  before,  and  threw  foure 
kedgers  or  grapnalls  in  iron  chaines;  then  shearing  off, 
they  thought  so  to  have  tome  downe  t^e  grating. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  62. 

As  ye  harke  shered  by  ye  canow,  he  shote  him  close  under 
her  side,  in  y°  head. 

Bradford;  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  317. 

If  they're  hard  upon  you,  brother, .  .  .  give  'em  a  wide 
berth,  sheer  off  and  part  company  cheerily. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  zxxix. 

To  Sheer  alongside,  to  come  carefully  or  by  a  curving 
movement  alongside  any  object. 

sheer^  (sher), ».  \<,sheer^,v.']  1.  The  rise  from 
a  horizontal  plane  of  the  longitudinal  liaes  of 
a  ship  as  seen  in  looking  along  its  side.  These 
lines  are  more  or  less  curved ;  when  they  do  not  rise  no- 
ticeably, at  the  bow  and  stem,  as  is  most  common,  the 
ship  is  said  to  have  a  straight  sheer  or  liMe  sheer.  See 
cut  under /oreftody. 

The  amount  of  rise  which  gives  the  curvilinear  form  of 

the  top  side,  decks,  etc,  is  termed  the  sAeer  of  these  lines. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  90. 

In  side-wheel  boats  the  guards  are  wide  enough  to  in- 
close the  paddle-boxes.  There  is  a  very  slight  sheer,  or 
rise,  at  the  bows,  and  a  smaller  rise  at  the  stern,  so  that 
the  deck  is  practically  level.    Tlie  Century,  XXVEH.  86S. 

2.  The  position  in  which  a  ship  at  single  anchor 
is  placed  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  anchor. —  3. 
The  paint-strake  or  sheer-strake  of  a  vessel. — 
4.  A  curving  course  or  sweep;  a  deviation  or 
divergence  from  a  particular  course. 

When  she  was  almost  abeam  of  us  they  gave  her  a  wide 
sheer;  this  brought  her  so  close  that  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple aboard  were  distmctly  visible. 

W.  C.  Eussett,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  v. 

[Nautical  in  all  uses.] 
Sheer  draft.  See  drafts.— Sheer  plan.  Same  as  sTieer 
draft.— Sbeea:  ratline.  See  ratline.— To  break  sheer. 
See  break,— -to  quicken  the  sheer,  in  ship-building,  to 
shorten  the  radius  of  the  curve.— To  straighten  the 
sheer,  to  lengthen  the  radius  of  the  curve. 

sheer-batten  (sher'bat^n),  n.  1.  Naut.,  same 
as  sheer-pole,  2. — 2.  In  shwp-bmldmg,  a  strip 
nailed  to  the  ribs  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  wales  or  bends  preparatory  to  bolting  the 
planks  on. 

sneer-hooks  (sher'huks),  n.  pi,  [Prop,  shear- 
hooks;  cf .  shearing-hooks.  Sheer  is  the  old  spell- 
ing, but  retained  prob.  because  of  association 
with  the  also  nau- 
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Sheer-hooks. 


tical    sfteerS.]      A  frr- 

oombination        of   vL 

hooks  having  the 

inner   or  concave 

curve  sharpened,  so  as  to  cut  through  whatever 

is  caught;  especially,  such  hooks  formerly  used 

in  naval  engagements  to  cut  the  enemy's  rig- 


ging. 
jhei 


sheer-hulk  (sher'hulk),  n.  An  old  dismasted 
ship,  with  a  pair  of  sheers  mounted  on  it  for 
masting  ships.  Also  shear-hulk.  See  cut  in 
next  column. 

Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 

The  darling  of  the  crew ; 
No  more  he'U  hear  the  tempest  howling. 

For  Death  has  broached  him  to. 

C.  Dibdin,  Tom  Bowling. 

sheering-hookstj  n.  pi.    See  shearing-hooks. 
sheer-leg  (sher'leg),  n.     1.  One  of  the  spars 

forming  sheers. — 2.  pi.  Same  as  sheers. 
sheerlesst,  a,.    See  shearless. 
sheerly  (sher'li),  adv.     [<  ME.  schyrVy;  <  sheeri- 

+ -Vy^.']    Absolutely;  thoroughly;  quite. 


Sheer-hulk. 

There  he  schrof  hym  sohyrlu,  &  schewed  his  mysdedez 

Of  the  more  &  the  mynne,  &  merci  besechez, 

&  of  absolucioun  he  on  the  segge  calles. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1880. 

Turn  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  through  all  the  memories  of  mankind. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  h'  'as  out-done  ail, 
Outstripp'd  em  sheerly,  all,  all,  thou  hast,  Folydore ! 
To  die  for  me !  Fletcher,  Mad  lover,  v.  4. 

sheermanf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  shear- 
man. 

sheer-mold  (sher'mold),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
long  thin  plank  for  adjusting  the  ram-line  on 
the  ship's  side,  in  order  to  form  the  sheer  of 
the  ship.  One  of  its  edges  is  curved  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sheer  intended  to  be  given. 

sheer-pole  (sher'pol),  n.  l.  One  of  the  spars 
of  a  sneers,  or  a  single  spar  stayed  by  guys, 
and  serving  as  a  substitute  for  sheers  of  the 
usual  form. — 2.  Naut.,  an  iron  rod  placed  hori- 
zontally along  the  shrouds  on  the  outside,  just 
above  the  deadeyes,  and  seized  firmly  to  each 
shroud  to  prevent  its  turning.  Also  sheer-bat- 
ten. 

sheers  (sherz),  n.  pi.  It.  An  obsolete  spelling 
of  shears. — 2.  A  hoisting  apparatus  used  in 
masting  or  dismasting  ships,  putting  in  or 
taking  out  boilers,  mounting  or  dismounting 
guns,  etc.,  and  consisting  of  two  or  more 
spars  or  poles  fastened  together  near  the 
top,  with  flieir  lower  ends  separated  to  form 
a  base.  The  legs  are  steadied  by  guys,  andfrom  the  top 
depends  the  necessary  tackle  for  hoisting.  Permanent 
sheers,  in  dockyards,  etc.,  are  sloped  together  at  the  top, 
and  crowned  with  an  iron  cap  bolted  thereto.  The  sheers 
used  in  masting,  etc.,  are  now  usually  mounted  on  a 
wharf,  but  were  formerly  placed  on  an  old  ship  called  a 
sheer-hulk.  The  apparatus  is  named  from  its  resemblance 
in  form  to  a  cutting-shears.    Also  shears,  shear-legs. 

sheer-strake  (sher'strak),  n.  [<  sheer^  + 
stroke.']    In  ship-building,  same  as  paint-strake. 

Sheer  strokes  are  the  strakes  of  the  plating  (generally 
outer)  which  are  adjacent  to  the  principal  decks. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  298. 

Sheer  Thursday  (sher-therz'da).  [<  ME.  shere 
Thv/rsdai,  schere  Thorsdm,  seere  Thorsdai,  < 
Icel.  sMri-thorsdagr  (=  Sw.  skdr-torsdag  = 
Dan.  sT^ser-torsdag),  <  sWra,  cleanse,  purify, 
baptize  (<  skWr,  pure),  +  thdrsdagr,  Thursday: 
see  sheer\  a.,  and  Timrsday.']  The  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week;  Maxindy  Thursday.  Compare 
Chare  Thwrsda/y. 

And  the  nexte  daye,  that  was  Shyre  Thursdays,  aboute 
noone,  we  landed  at  Kyryell  in  Normandy,  and  rode  to 
Depe  the  same  nyght.   Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  8. 

sheerwatert,  «•  -An  obsolete  form  of  shear- 
water. 

sheesheh  (she'she),  n.  [<  Pers.  word  signify- 
ing '  glass.']  An  Eastern  pipe  with  long  flex- 
ible stem:  like  the  narghile,  except  that  the 
water-vessel  is  of  glass. 

sheet!  (shet),  n.  [Under  this  form  (early  mod. 
E.  also  sheat)  are  merged  three  words  of  differ- 
ent formation,  but  of  the  same  radical  origin: 
(a)  <  MB.  shete,  schete,  scheete,  ssete,  <  AS.  scete. 
scyte  (not  *scyta  as  ia  Lye),  pi.  scytan,  a  sheet 
(of  cloth) ;  (6)  <  ME.  schete,<  A8.  seedta,  the  foot 
of  a  sail  (scedt-line,  a  line  from  the  foot  of  a  sail, 
a  sheet),  =MD.  *schote,  D.  schoot=MLGr.  schote, 
IjQ.  schote,  >  G.  schote,  a  line  from  the  foot  of 
a  sail ;  the  preceding  being  secondary  forms  of 
the  more  orig.  noun ;  (c)  <  ME.  schete,  scet,  <  AS. 
scedt,  scet,  pi.  scedtas,  scedttas,  scetas,  a  sheet 
(of  cloth),  a  towel,  the  corner  or  fold  of  a 
garment,  also  a  projecting  angle  (thry-scedt, 
three-cornered,   etc.),   a  part   (eorthan  scedt, 
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foldan  scedt,  &  portion  of  the  earth,  a  region, 
the  earth;  sees  scedt,  &  portion  of  the  sea,  a 
gulf,  bay,  etc.),  =  OFries.  sMt,  schat,  the  fold 
of  a  garment,  the  lap,  =  D.  sehoot  =  MLG. 
sclMtz=  OHG.  seoz,  also  scozo,  scoza,  MHG.  schoz, 
G.  sehoss,  schooas,  the  fold  of  a  garment,  lap, 
bosom,  =  loel.  stcaut,  the  comer  of  a  square 
cloth  or  other  object,  a  corner  or  quarter  of 
the  earth  or  heavens,  a  line  from  the  foot  of  a 
sail,  the  skirt  or  sleeve  of  a  garment,  the  lap, 
bosom,  a  hood,  =  Sw.  skote  =  Dan.  sJ^od,  the 
flap  of  a  coat,  the  lap,  bosom,  =  Goth,  skawts, 
the  hem  of  a  garment ;  appar.  orig.  in  sense  of 
'projecting  corner,'  so  called  as  jutting  out,  or 
less  pr(^b.  from  the  resemblance  to  the  head  of 
a  spear  or  arrow  (cf .  gore'^,  a  triangular  piece 
of  cloth  or  ground,  ult.  <  AS.  gar,  spear) ;  from 
the  root  of  AS.  seedtan  (pret.  scedt),  etc.,  shoot: 
see  shoot.  The  forms  of  these  three  groups 
show  mixture  with  each  other  and  with  forms 
of  shoot,  n.,  and  shot^,  ».]  1.  A  large  square 
or  rectangular  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  spread 
over  a  bed,  under  the  covers,  next  to  the  sleeper: 
as,  to  sleep  between  sheets. 

Se  the  eheU^^be  tayre  &  swete,  or  elles  loke  ye  have  clene 
thetee;  than  make  up  his  hedde  manerly, 

BabeeB  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  283. 
Ne  ihetis  clene  to  lye  betwene, 
Made  of  thred  and  twyne. 
The  Nufbroiume  Jfot'de  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  151). 
How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily. 
And  whiter  than  the  sheetx ! 

Shak.,  Cymbelihe,  il.  2.  IB. 

2.  In  general,  a  broad,  usually  flat,  and  rela- 
tively thin  piece  of  anything,  either  very  flex- 
ible, as  linen,  paper,  etc.,  or  less  flexible,  or 
rigid,  as  lead,  tin,  iron,  glass,  etc.  (a  plate). 

Oure  lady  her  hede  sche  schette  In  a  scTtete, 
And  git  lay  still  doted  and  dased, 
As  a  womman  mapped  and  mased. 

Holy  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  p.  216. 
(a)  One  of  the  separate  pieces,  of  definite  size,  in  which 
paper  is  made ;  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  quire.  In  the 
printing-trade  the  sheet  is  more  clearly  defined  by  naming 
its  size :  as,  a  sheet  of  cap  or  a  aTieet  of  royal  (see  sizes  <ff 
paper,  nnAer paper);  in  bookbinding  the  sheet  is  further 
defined  by  specuying  its  fold :  as,  a  sheet  of  quarto  or  a 
sheet  of  duodecimo. 

I  would  I  were  so  good  an  alchemist  to  persuade  you 
that  all  the  virtue  of  the  best  affections  that  one  could 
express  in  a  sTieet  were  in  this  rag  of  paper. 

Donne,  Letters,  xzxiii. 

'!>)  A  newspaper :  so  called  as  being  usually  printed  on  a 

'ge  piece  of  paper  and  folded. 

That  guilty  man  would  fain  have  made  a  shroud  of  his 

Morning  Herald.    He  would  have  fiung  the  sheet  over  his 

whole  body,  and  lain  hidden  there  from  all  eyes. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xvi. 

@  pi.  Leaves  and  pages,  as  of  a  book  or  a  pamphlet. 

[Bare.] 

In  sacred  slteets  of  either  Testament 
'Tis  hard  toflnde  a  higher  Argument. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

The  following  anecdote  is  also  related  of  him,  but  with 
what  degree  of  truth  the  editor  of  these  sheets  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.     Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  28. 

((2)  In  math.,  a  separate  portion  of  a  surface,  analogous 
to  the  branch  of  a  curve ;  especially,  one  of  the  planes  of 
a  Biemann's  surface. 

[Sheet  is  often  used  in  composition  to  denote  that  the  sub- 
stance to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  is  in  the  form  of 
sheets  or  thin  plates :  as,  sheet-iion,  sAeet-glass,  sheet-tin.] 

3.  A  broad  expanse  or  surface :  as,  a  sheet  of 

water,  of  ice,  or  of  flame. 

Snidi  sJieets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ill.  2.  46. 

We  behold  our  orchard-trees  covered  with  a  white  sheet 
of  bloom  In  the  spring. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  400. 

When  the  river  and  bay  are  as  smooth  as  a  slieet  of 
beryl-green  silk.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  p.  196. 

4t.  A  sail. 

A  deeper  Sea  I  now  perforce  must  saile. 
And  lay  my  shecOs  ope  to  a  freer  gale. 

Heywood,  Anna  and  Phillis. 

5.  Kaut.,  a  rope  or  chain  fastened  to  one  or  both 
of  the  lower  comers-  of  a  sail  to  extend  it  and 
hold  it  extended,  or  to  change  its  direction. 
In  the  square  sails  above  the  courses  the  ropes  by  which 
ths  clues  are  extended  are  called  sheets.  In  the  courses 
each  clue  has  both  a  tack  and  a  sheet,  the  tack  being 
used  to  extend  the  weather  clue  and  the  sheet  the  lee 
clue.  In  fore-and-aft  sails— except  gafl-topsails,  where 
the  reverse  is  the  case— the  sheet  secures  the  after  lower 
corner  and  the  tack  the  forward  lower  comer.  In  stud- 
dingsails  the  tack  secures  the  outer  clue  and  the  sheet  the 
inner  one. 

6.  In  (mat.  and  zool,  a  layer ;  a  lamina  or  la- 
mella, as  of  any  membranous  tissue. —  7.  In 
mining,  galena  in  thin  and  continuous  masses. 
The  ore  itself  is  frequently  called  sheet-mineral 
[Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.]— Advance- 
sheets.  See  advance,  n.,  6.— A  Sheet  In  the  ^ntt, 
somewhat  tipsy ;  fuddled ;  hence,  to  be  or  nave  three 
Sheets  in  the  wind,  to  be  very  tipsy  or  drunk. 
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Though  S.  might  be  a  thought  tipsy— a  sheet  or  so  in 
Oie  iffind — he  was  not  more  tipsy  than  was  customary  with 
him.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  propriety  and  steadi- 
ness, . .  .  but  seldom  went  up  to  the  town  without  coming 
down  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  186. 

Flat  sheets.  See  Uanftet-depogie.— Flowing  sheets 
See.*«mnp.— In  sheets,  not  folded,  or  folded  but  not 
bound :  said  especially  of  printed  pages :  as,  a  copy  of  a 
book  in  sheets.— OO/Bi  sheets.  See  o«.— Set-off  sheet. 
See  set-off.~  Sheet  and  a  half,  in  printing,  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, or  a  folded  section,  which  contains  one  half  more  pa- 
per or  pages  than  the  regular  sheet  or  section.— To  flow 
a  jib  or  staysail  sheet.  See  flow^.—  To  gather  aft  a 
sheet.  See  ffotfeT.- To  haul  the  sheets  flat  aft.  See 
JuUK 

siieeti  (shet),  V.  t.  [<  sheef^,  ».]  1.  To  furnish 
with  sheets:  as,  a  sheeted  couch. — 2.  To  fold 
in  a  sheet;  shroud;  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
sheet. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  bark  of  trees  thou  browsed'st. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  4.  66. 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Bid  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Boman  streets. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 116. 

The  strong  door  sheeted  vith  iron — the  rugged  stone 

stairs.  Bidwer,  My  Novel,  xii.  6. 

3.  To  form  into  sheets ;  arrange  in  or  as  in 
sheets. 

Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howl'd 
•  aloud. 

Seott,  Vision  of  Don  Eoderick,  The  Vision,  st.  S6. 
To  sheet  home  (namt.).    See  home,  adv. 

Our  topsails  had  been  sheeted  home,  the  head  yards 
braced  aback,  the  fore-topmast  staysail  hoisted,  and  the 
buoys  streamed.    B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  70. 

sheet^  (shet).  An  old  variant  of  shoot,  used  in 
sheet-anchor,  and  common  in  dialectal  speech. 

sheet-anchor  (8het'ang'''kgr),  n.  [Formerly  also 
shoot-anchor,  shoot-anker," shot-anchor;  lit.  an- 
chor to  be  '  shot'  out  or  suddenly  lowered  in 
case  of  great  danger ;  <  shoot,  sheet^,  +  anchor^.2 

1.  One  of  two  anchors,  carried  on  shores  in  the 
waist,  outside,  abaft  the  fore-rigging,  and  used 
only  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  sheet-anchors  were 
formerly  the  heaviest  anchors  carried,  but  they  are  now  of 
the  same  weight  as  the  bowers. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  chief  dependence; 
main  reliance ;  last  resort. 

This  saying  they  make  their  shmt-cmker. 

Cratmier,  Ans.  to  Gardiner,  p.  117. 

sheet-bend  (shet'bend),  n.  Naut.,  a  bend  very 
commonly  used  for  fastening  two  ropes  to- 
gether. It  is  made  by  passing  the  end  of  one  rope  up 
trough  the  bight  of  another,  round  both  parts  of  the 
biglit,  and  under  its  own  part. 

sheet-cable  (shet'ka"bl),  n.  The  chain-cable 
belonging  to  or  used  with  the  sheet-anchor. 
Also  called  sheet-chain. 

sheet-calender  (shet'kal"en-d6r),  n.  A  form 
of  calendering-machine  in  which  rubber,  paper, 
and  other  materials  are  pressed  into  sheets 
and  surfaced.    E.  S.  Knight. 

sheet-copper  (shet'kop'fer),  n.  Copper  in  sheets 
or  broad  thin  plates. 

sheet-delivery  (shet'de-liv"6r-i),  n.  In  print- 
ing, the  act  or  process  oi  delivering  the  printed 
sheet  from  the  form  to  the  fly.    E.  S.  Knight. 

sheeted  (she'ted),  p.  a.  [<  sheefi-  +  -ed^.]  1. 
Having  a  broad  white  band  or  patch  around 
the  body:  said  of  a  beast,  as  a  cow.-^2.  In 
prinUng,  noting  presswork  which  requires  the 
placing  of  a  clean  sheet  over  every  printed 
sheet  to  prevent  the  offset  of  moist  ink. 

sheetent  (she'tn),  a.  [<  sheets  +  -en^.']  Made 
of  sheeting. 

Or  wanton  rigg,  or  letcher  dissolute, 

Do  stand  at  Powles-Crosse  in  a  sheeten  sute. 

Dames,  Paper's  Complaint,  1.  260.    (Davies.) 

sheet-glass  (shet'glas),  n.  A  kind  of  crown- 
glass  made  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
which  is  cut  longitudinally  and  placed  in  a  fur- 
nace, where  it  opens  out  into  a  sheet — Sheet- 
glass  machine,  a  machine  for  forming  glass  to  a  plastic 
state  Into  a  sheet.  It  consists  of  an  inchned  table,  on 
which  the  molten  glass  is  poured,  with  adjustable  pieces 
on  the  sides  of  the  table  to  regulate  the  width  of  the 
layer.  From  the  table  the  sheet  of  glass  passes  to  rollers, 
which  bring  it  to  the  desired  thickness. 

sheeting  (she'ting),  n.  [<  sheef^  +  -rngK"]  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  forming  into  sheets  or  ar- 
ranging in  sheets :  as,  the  sheeting  of  tobacco.— 

2.  Stout  white  linen  or  cotton  cloth  made  wide 
for  bed-sheets:  it  is  sold  plain  or  twilled,  and 
bleaohedor unbleached.— 3.  Isihydraul.  engtn., 
a  lining  of  timber  to  a  caisson  or  coffer-dam, 
formed  of  sheet-piles,  or  pUes  with  planking 
between;  also,  any  form  of  sheet-piling  used 
to  protect  a  river-bank.— 4.  In  milit.  engtn., 
short  pieces  of  plank  used  in  conjunction  with 
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frames  to  support  the  earth  forming  the  top 

and  sides  of  galleries Calico  sheeting,  cotton 

cloth  used  for  bed-sheets.    [Eng.] 

sheeting-machine  (she'ting-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
wool-combing  machine. 

sheeting-pile  (she'ting-pil),  n.  Same  as  sheet- 
pile. 

sheet-iron  (shet'i'6m),  n.  Iron  in  sheets  or 
broad  thin  plates, 

sheet-lead  (shet'led'),  n.    See  lead^. 

sheet-lightning  (shet'lit-ning),  n.  See  Ught- 
mng^,  2. 

Ho  pale  sheet-lightnings  from  afar,  but  f ork'd 
Of  the  near  storm,  and  aiming  at  bis  head. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

sheet-metal  (8het'met''''al),  n.  Metal  in  sheets 
or  thin  plates.— Sheet-metal  die,  one  of  a  pair  of 
formers  between  which  sheet-metal  is  pressed  into  vari- 
ous shapes. — Sheet-metal  drawing-press,  a  form  of 
stamping-machine  for  forming  seamless  articles  from 
sheet-metal.— Sheet-metal  gage,  a  gage,  nsually  work- 
ing by  a  screw,  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  sheet-metaL 
— Sheet-metal  polisher,  a  machine  with  scouring  sur- 
faces, between  which  metallic  plates  are  passed  to  remove 
scale  or  foreign  matters  preparatory  to  tinning,  painting, 
etc.— Sheet-metal  scourer,  a  machine  in  which  sheet- 
metal  is  scoured  by  means  of  wire  brushes,  and  polished 
by  rollers  covered  with  an  elastic  or  fibrous  material  and 
earring  sand.- Sheet-metal  straightener,  a  machine 
for  straightening  sheet-metal  by  l^e  action  of  rollers  or 
pressure  surfaces  applied  transversely  to  tke  bend  or 
buckle  of  the  plate. 

sheet-mineral  (shet'min''e-ral),  n.  A  name 
given  to  galena  when  occurring  in  thin  sheet- 
like masses,  especially  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
lead  rerion.    See  sheets,  7. 

sheet-pue  (shet'pH),  n.  Apile,  generaUy formed 
of  thick  plank  shot  or  jointed  on  the  edge,  and 
sometimes  grooved  and  tongued,  driven  be- 
tween the  main  or  gage  piles  of  a  coffer-dam  or 
other  hydraulic  work,  either  to  retain  or  to  ex- 
clude water,  as  the  case  may  be.  Also  sheeUng- 
pile.    See  cut  under  sea-wall. 

sheet-work  (shet'wferk), «.  Inprimtimg,  press- 
work  in  which  the  sheet  is  printed  on  one  side 
by  one  form  of  type,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
another  form :  in  contradistinction  to  half-sheet 
work,  in  which  the  sheet  is  printed  on  both 
sides  from  the  same  form. 

sheeve,  «.    See  sheave'^. 

shefet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheaf^. 

sheik,  sheikh  (shek  or  shak),  n.  [Also  scheik, 
shaik,  sheyk,  sheykh,  shaykh,  formerly  sheck;  = 
OF.  esceque,  seic,  F.  cheik,  scheik,  cheikh  =  G. 
scheik  =  Turk.  sheyKh,  <  Ar.  sheikh,  a  chief, 
shaykh,  a  venerable  old  man,  lit.  'old'  or  'elder' 
(used  like  L.  senior :  see  senior,  sire,  seigneii/r, 
etc.),  <  shdkha,  grow  old,  be  old.]  In  Arabia 
and  other  Mohammedan  countries,  an  old  man ; 
an  elder,    (a)  The  head  of  a  tribe  or  village ;  a  chief. 

Here  wee  should  have  paid  two  dollars  apeice  tor  our 
heads  to  a  Sheek  of  the  Arabs.    Samdys,  Travailes,  p.  119. 

We  may  hope  for  some  degree  of  settled  government 
from  the  native  sultans  and  sheikhs  of  the  great  tribes. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVL  862. 

I  resolved  to  take  a  Berber!,  and  accordingly  summoned 
a  Shaykh— there  is  a  Shaykh  for  everything  down  to 
thieves  in  Asia — and  made  known  my  want. 

B.  F.  Burton,  El-Medmah,  p.  62. 

(b)  A  religious  chief  among  Mohammedans;  a  title  of 
learned  or  devout  men ;  master.— Sheik  Hi  Islam,  the 
title  of  the  grand  mufti  at  Constantinople,  the  chief  au- 
thority in  matters  of  sacred  law  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
the  presiding  official  of  the  hierarchy  of  Moslem  doctors 
of  law. 

shell,  shelling,  n.    Same  as  sheat^. 

shekarry  (she-kar'i),  n.    See  shikaree. 

shekel  (shek' el),  n.  [Formerly  also  sicle  (<  F.) ; 
=  D.  sikkel  =  G.  Sw.  Dan.  sekel  =  loel.  sikill,  < 
OF.  sicle,  dele,  F.  sicle  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  siclo,  <  LL. 
siclns,  <  Gr.  aixTuos,  aiyTMQ,  a  Hebrew  shekel,  a 
weimt  and  a  coin  (expressed  by  dldpax/wv  in 
the  Septuagint,  but  equal  to  4  Attic  ipaximl  in 
Josephus;  the  Persian  aiyh)g  was  one  three- 
thougandth  part  of  the  Babylonian  talent),  < 
Heb.  sheqel,  a  shekel  (weight),  <  shdgal,  As- 
syrian shdqual  =  Ar.  thaqal,  weigh.]  1.  A 
unit  of  weight  first  used  in  Babylonia,  and 
there  equal  to  one  sixtieth  part  of  a  mina.  As 
there  were  two  Assyrian  minas,  so  there  were  two  shekels, 
one  of  17  grams  (258  grains  troy),  the  other  of  8.4  grams 

a 29  grains).  A  trade  shekel  had  a  weight  of  8.2  grams 
27  grains).  Modified  both  in  value  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  mina,  the  shekel  was  adopted  by  the  Phenicians, 
Hebrews,  and  other  peoples.  There  were  many  differ- 
ent Fhenician  shekels,  varying  through  16.2  grams  (234 
grains),  14.6  grams  (224  grains),  14.1  grams  (218  grains^ 
down  to  13.6  grams  (208  grains).  The  Hebrew  shekel,  at 
least  under  the  Maccabees,  was  14.1  grams.     See  also 


2.  The  chief  silver  coin  of  the  Jews,  probably 
first  coined  in  141  b.  c.  by  Simon  Maceabseus. 
Obverse,  "Shekel  of  Israel,"  pot  of  manna  or  a  sacred  ves- 
sel; reverse,  "Jerusalem  the  holy,"  fiower  device,  sup- 


sbekel 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Jewish  Shekel.— British  Museum.    (Size  of  original.) 

posed  to  be  Aaron's  rod  baddine.     Specimens  nsually 
weigh  Irom  212  to  220  grains.    HaU-shekels  were  also 
struck  in  silver  at  the  same  date. 
3.  pi.  Coins;  coin;  money.     [Slang.] 

lYom  their  little  cabinet-piano  were  evoked  strains  of 
enc^ntmg  melody  by  fingers  elsewhere  only  to  be  bought 
by  high-pded  thOeeU.  The  Century,  XL.  677. 

shekert,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  checkeA. 

Shekinah,  n.    See  Shechinah. 

flheld^t,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  shield. 

sheld^  (sheld),  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form  of  sholcP-  for  shoaP-. 

sheld^  (sheld),  a.  [Also,  erroneously,  shelled 
(HalliweU);  appar.  only  in  comp.,  as  in  shel- 
drake and  sheldapple,  being  the  dial,  or  ME. 
sheld,  a,  shield,  used  of  'spot'  in  eomp.:  see 
sheld^,  sheldapple,  sheldrake.']  Spotted;  varie- 
gated.    Coles. 

Saeldaflet,  n.    See  sheldapple. 

sheldapple  (shel'dap-l),  n.  [Also  in  obs.'or  dial, 
forms  sheldappel,  sheld^ple,  sheldafle  (appar.  by 
error),  also  sheU-apple,  sheel-apple,  early  mod. 
"Et.  sheld  appel,  appar.  for  "shel^dapple,  <  sheldX, 
shield,  +  dapple.  The  second  element  may, 
however,  be  a  popular  perversion  of  alp^,  a 
bullfinch.  Cf.  D.  scMldoink,  a  greenfinch,  lit. 
'shield-finch.'  Cf.  sheldrake.]  1.  The  chaf.- 
finoh.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  The  crossbill,-  Loxia 
ourvvrostra.    See  out  under  crossbill. 

sheld-fowl  (sheld'foul),  n.  [<  sheld  (as  in  shel- 
drake) +fowP:']  The  common  sheldrake.  [Ork- 
ney.] 

sheldrake  (shel'drak),  n.  [Formerly  also  shell- 
drake  (also  shieldrake,  shield-drake,  sMldrcike, 
appar.  artificial  forms  according  to  its  orig. 
meaning),  <  MB.  scheldrak,  prob.  for  *sheld- 
drake,  lit.  'shield-drake,'  <  sheld,  a  shield  (in 
allusion  to  its  ornamentation)  (<  AS.  seyld,  a 
shield,  also  part  of  a  bird's  plumage),  +  drake: 
see  shield  and  drokeK  Cf.  Icel.  sl^oldungr,  a 
sheldrake,  slgoldottr,  dappled,  <  skjold,  a  shield, 
a  spot  on  cattle  or  whales;  Dan.  skjoldet,  spot- 
ted, brindled,  <  sJ^old,  a  spot,  a  shield.  Cf .  shel- 
dmsk,  sheld-fowl.  The  Orkney  names  skeldrake, 
skeelduck,  skeelgoose  appar.  contain  a  coiTupted 
form  of  the  Scand.  word  cognate  with  E.  sheld)-, 
shield.]  1.  A  duck  of  either  of  the  genera  To- 
dorna  and  Casarca.  The  common  sheldrake  is  T. 
vuZpanser,  or  T.  comuta,  the  so-called  links  goosSf  sly  goose. 


sheldrake  { Tatioma  comuta  tit  vulfiattset'). 

skeelgoose  or  skeeldwik.  Jntrrow-  or  iarrow-duck,  bergan- 
der,  etc.,  of  Oieat  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
OBd  Atnca.  This  is  a  dnck,  though  with  somewhat  the 
figure  and  carriage  of  a  goose,  and  belongs  to  the  Ana- 
Urue  (having  the  hallux  unlobedX  but  is  maritime,  and 
notable  for  nesting  in  underground  burrows.  It  is  about 
as  large  as  the  mallard,  and  has  a  similar  glossy  greenish- 
black  head  and  neck ;  the  plumage  is  otherwise  varied  with 
black,  white,  and  chestnut  in  bold  pattern ;  the  bill  is  car- 
mine, with  a  frontal  knob,  and  the  legs  are  flesh-colored. 
This  bird  is  half-tamed  in  some  places,  like  the  eider-duck, 
and  laid  under  contribution  for  its  eggs.  The  ruddy  shel- 
drake or  Brahminy  duck  is  T.  casarca,  or  Casarca  rutUa, 
wide-ranging  like  the  foregoing.  Each  of  these  sheldrakes 
is  represented  in  Australian,  Papuan,  and  Polynesian  re- 
gions by  such  forms  as  Tadama  radjah,  Casarca  iador- 
mkdes,  and  C.  variegata.  No  sheldrakes  properly  so  called 
are  American. 

3.  The  shoveler-duck.  Spatula  clypeata,  whose 
variegated  plumage  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  sheldrake.  [Local,  Eng.] — 3.  A  mer- 
ganser  or   goosander ;    especially,    the   red- 
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breasted  merganser,  also  called  shelduck. — 4t. 
The  canvasback  duck.     [Virginia.] 
SJteldrach  or  canvasback. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1788). 

shelduck  (shel'duk),  n.  [Also  shellduck.  for 
orig.  *sheld-d'uck,  <  sheld  (as  in  sheldrake),  + 
duek^.]  1.  Same  as  sheldrake,  3.-3.  The  fe- 
male of  the  sheldrake. — 3.  The  red-breasted 
merganser,  Mergus  serrator.  Yarrell.  [Local, 
Ireland.] 

shelf  1  (shelf),  n. ;  pi.  shelves  (shelvz).  [<  MB. 
schelfe,  shelfe  (pi.  scheloes,  shelves),  <  AS.  seylfe, 
a  plank  or  shelf,  =  ML(J.  sehelf,  LGr.  schelfe,  a 
shelf,  =  Icel.  slyalf,  a  bench,  seat  (only  in  comp. 
hUdhr^i^dlf,  lit.  'gate-bench,'  a  name  for  the  seat 
of  Odin)j  prob.  orig.  'a  thin  piece';  cf .  So.  skeVoe, 
a  thin  slice ;  D.  schilfer',  a  scale,  schilferen,  scale 
off,  LGr.  schelfem,  scale  off,  peel,  G.  schelfe,  a 
husk,  shell,  paring,  sehelf  en,,  sehelf ern,  peel  off; 
Gael.  sgeaXb,  a  spfinter,  split.  Cf.  shelf^.]  1. 
A  thin  slab  or  plank,  a  piece  of  marble,  slate, 
wood,  or  other  material,  generally  long  and 
narrow,  fixed  horizontally  to  a  wall,  and  used 
for  supporting  small  objects;  in  general,  a 
narrow  flat  surface,  horizontal  or  nearly  so, 
and  raised  above  a  larger  surface,  as  of  a  floor 
or  the  ground. 

In  the  southern  wall  there  is  a  .  .  .  little  sheifot  com- 
mon stone,  supported  by  a  single  arch;  upon  this  are 
placed  articles  in  hourly  use,  perfume  battles,  coSee  cups, 
a  stray  book  or  two.       B.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  188. 

3.  In  ship-lmilding,  an  inner  timber,  or  line  of 
timbers,  following  the  sheer  of  the  vessel,  and 
bolted  to  the  inner  side  of  ribs,  to  strengthen 
the  frame  and  sustain  the  deck-beams.  See 
cut  under  beam,'3. 

The  ends  of  the  deck-beams  rest  upon  a  line  of  timbers 
secured  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  frames.  This  com- 
bination of  timbers  is  termed  the  shelf. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  201, 

3.  The  charging-bed  of  a  furnace. 

The  bed  of  the  furnace  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
"working  bed,"  that  nearest  the  fire,  is  6  in.  or  so  lower 
than  the  shelf  or  charging  bed. 

Spomf  JEncyc.  Manvf.,  I.  290. 

4.  In  scissors,  the  bottom  of  the  countersink 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  screw  uniting 

the  two  blades — To  put,  lay,  or  cast  on  the  shelf, 
to  put  aside  or  out  of  use ;  lay  aside,  as  from  duty  or  active 
service;  shelve. 

The  seas 
Had  been  to  us  a  glorious  monument. 
Where  now  the  fates  have  cast  us  on  the  shiHf 
To  hang  'twix  air  and  water. 

Reywood,  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea. 

shelf  1  (shelf), «.  «.  l<shelf\,ti,.  Gt.shelve\t}ie 
more  common  form  of  this  verb.]  Same  as 
shelae^. 

shelf ^  (shelf),  n.;  pi.  shelves  (shelvz).  [Re- 
garded as  a  particular  use  of  shelf  ^,  but  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  sense  of  'shoal 'or  'sand-bank,' 
due  to  association  with  shelve^,  and  thus  ult. 
practically  a  doublet  of  shoaU,  sheld^,  shallow^: 
see  shelve^,  shoaP-,  shallow^^  1.  A  rock,  ledge 
of  rocks,  reef,  or  sand-bank  in  the  sea,  render- 
ing the  water  shallow  and  dangerous  to  ships; 
a  reef  or  shoal;  a  shallow  spot. 

To  auoyde  the  daungiours  of  suche  shalowe  places  and 
shel/es,  he  euer  sent  one  of  the  smaulest  carauelles  before, 
to  try  the  way  with  soundinge. 

Peter  Martyr  (fi.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  89). 

What  sands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do  threaten  her! 
B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

MUtan,  ComuB,  1. 117. 
Ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide, 
Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  iv.  27. 

3.  A  projecting  layer  or  ledge  of  rock  on  land. 
— 3.  The  bed-rock;  the  surface  of  the  bed-rock; 
the  rock  first  met  with  after  removing  or  sink- 
ing through  the  superficial  detritus.  [Eng.] 
shelfy  (shel'fi),  a.  [<  shelf^  +  -y\]  Fim  of 
shelves ;  shelvy.  (a)  Abounding  with  sand-banks  or 
rocks  lying  near  me  sniiace  of  the  water,  and  rendering 
navigation  dangerous :  as,  a  shelfy  coast. 

Advent'rous  Man,  who  durst  the  deep  explore. 
Oppose  the  Winds,  and  tempt  the  shelfy  Shear. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 
(&)  Full  of  rocky  up-cropping  ledges. 

The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  .  .  .  tough  that 
the  plough  will  scarcely  cut  them,  and  in  some  so  shelfle 
that  the  com  hath  much  adoe  to  fasten  its  roote. 

B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  19. 

shell  (shel),  n.  [<  ME.  sehelle,  sheUe,  <  AS.  seel, 
scell,  sdU,  scyl,  scyll,  sceUe,  a  shell,  =  D.  schel, 
also  schil,  shell,  cod,  peel,  rind,  web  (of  the  e^e), 
beU,  =  Icel.  shel,  a  shell,  =  Goth,  skdija,  a  tile ; 
akin  to  scaled.    Cf .  shec^.  a  doublet  of  shell.] 


shell 

1.  A  scale  or  husk;  the  hard  outer  covering  of 
some  kinds  of  seeds  and  fruits,  as  a  cocoanut. 
In  .^gypt  they  fill  the  shed  with  milk,  and  let  it  stand 
some  time,  and  take  it  as  an  emetic. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  233. 

3.  In  zool.,  a  hard  outer  case  or  covering;  a 
crust ;  a  test ;  a  loriea ;  a  carapace ;  an  indu- 
rated (osseous,  cartilaginous,  cuticular,  chiti- 
nous,  calcareous,  silicious,  etc.)  integument  or 
part  of  integument.  (See  exoskeleton.)  Specifl- 
calb— (a)  In  mammal.,  the  peculiar  integument  of  an  ar- 
madillo, forming  a  carapace,  and  sometimes  also  a  plas- 
tron, as  in  the  fossil  glyptodons.    (V)  An  egg-shell. 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  sk^  on  his  head. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 193. 
(c)  In  herpet.,  a  carapace  or  plastron,  as  of  a  turtle ;  spe- 
cifically, tortoise-shell.  (d>  In  ichth.,  the  box-like  Integu- 
ment of  the  ostracionts.  (e)  In  MoUueca,  the  test  of  any 
moUusk ;  the  valve  or  valves  of  a  shell-flsn ;  the  chitlnized 
or  calcified  product  of  the  mantle ;  a  conch.  A  shell  in 
one,  two,  or  several  pieces  is  so  highly  characteristic  of 
moUusks  that  these  animals  are  commonly  called  shell- 
fish  collectively,  and  many  of  them  are  grouped  as  Testa- 
cea,  Canehifera,  etc.  In  some  mollHsks,  as  dibranchiate 
cephalopoda,  the  shell  is  internal,  constituting  the  pen 
or  cutae(8ee  cala/mary) ;  in  others  there  is  no  shelL  The 
shell  is  secreted  chiefly  by  a  mantle  or  folds  of  the  mantle 
which  are  developed  around  the  soft  parts,  and  is  usually 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  generally  univalve 
and  spiral,  as  in  most  gastropods.  In  chitons  there  are 
eight  valves  imbricated  In  a  longitudinal  series,  bound 
together  by  a  marginal  band.  In  bivalves  two  shells  are 
developed  from  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal,  right 
and  left.  (See  cuts  under  bivalve.)  Some  mollusks  others 
wise  bivalve  have  accessory  valves.  (/)  In  Brachiopoda 
there  are  two  valvee^  but  one  covers  the  back  and  the  other 
the  abdominal  region,  so  that  the  valves  are  dorsal  and 
ventral  These  shells  are  sometimes  composed  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  as  in  lingulas.  (g)  In  Crustacea,  the 
hard  chitinous  or  calcareous  integument  or  crust,  or  some 
special  part  of  it :  as,  the  shell  of  a  crab  or  lobster,  (h)  In 
enttym. :  (1)  The  wing-case  of  a  beetle ;  an  elytron :  a  shard : 
as,  "cases  or  shells  (elytra),"  Swainson  and  Shuekard.  (2) 
The  cast  skin  of  a  pupa,  especially  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects; a  pupa-shelL  (0  In  echinoderms,  the  hard  crust 
or  integument^  especially  when  it  coheres  in  one  hollow 
case  or  covering ;  a  test :  as,  the  shell  of  a  sea-urchin,  (j) 
In  Vernifs,  the  tube  or  case  of  a  tubicolous  worm,  when 
hard,  thick,  or  rigid,  like  a  mollusk's  shell:  as,  the  shell 
of  a  serpula.  (ft)  In  some  Protozoa,  a  silicious  or  calca- 
reous test  or  loriea  of  any  kind.  Such  shells  are  present 
under  numberless  modifications,  often  beautifully  shaped 
and  highly  complicated,  perforated,  camerated,  etc.,  as  in 
foraminifers,  radlolarians,  sun-animalcules,  many  infuso- 
rians,  etc. 

3.  In  anat.,  some  hard  thin  or  hollowed  part. 
(a)  A  turbinate  bone ;  a  scroll-bone.  (&)  A  hollow  or  cylin- 
dric  cast  or  exfoliation,  as  of  necrosed  bone;  a  squama. 

4.  The  outer  ear,  auricle,  or  conch :  as,  pearly 
shells  or  pink  shells.    [Chiefly  poetical.] 

The  whole  external  shell  of  the  ear,  with  its  cartilagee^ 

muscles,  and  membranes,  is  in  Man  a  useless  appendage. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  IL  437. 

5.  A  shelled  or  testaceous  moUusk;  a  shell-fish. 
In  this  sense  sTiell  may  be  added,  with  or  without  a  hyphen, 
to  numerous  words,  serving  to  specify  mollusks  or  groups 
of  mollusks.  Some  of  the  best-established  of  such  com- 
binations are  noted  after  the  phrases  given  below. 

6.  The  outer  part  or  casing  of  a  block  which 
is  mortised  for  the  sheave,  and  bored  at  right 
angles  to  the  mortise  for  the  pin  which  forms  the 
axle  of  the  sheave.    See  cuts  under  ilock^. 

A  block  consists  of  a  shell,  sheave,  pin,  and  strap  (or 
strop).    The  sh^ll  is  the  frame  or  case. 

Qualtrougli,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  IS. 

7.  The  thin  film  of  copper  which  forms  the 
face  of  an  electrotype,  and  is  afterward  backed 
with  type-metal  to  the  required  thickness. — 8. 
Something  resembling  or  suggesting  a  shell  in 
structure  or  use.  (a)  A  frail  structure  or  vessel  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  rough  handling,  or  of  which  the  inte- 
rior has  been  destroyed :  as,  the  house  is  a  mere  shell. 

His  seraglio,  which  is  now  only  the  shell  of  a  building, 
has  the  air  of  a  Boman  palace. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  Easiv  H.  t  91. 
The  min'd  shells  of  hollow  towers. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  IxxvL 
(&)  Any  framework  or  exterior  structure  regarded  as  not 
being  completed  or  filled  In. 

The  Marquis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  vicereyalty,  made 
the  shell  of  a  house,  which  he  had  not  time  to  finish,  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  and  would  have  been 
a  very  noble  building  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Eohn,  1. 426). 
(«)  A  kind  of  rough  coffin ;  also,  a  thin  coffin  designed  to  be 
inclosed  by  a  more  substantial  one.  (d)  A  racing-boat  of 
light  buil^  long,  low,  and  narrow  (generally  made  of  cedar 


Shell  or  Shell-boat. 

A,  sid&-view ;  B,  cross-section :  a,  shell ;  6,  sliding-seat  \  d.tT, 

outriders;  £,  e',  oars. 

orpaper),  rowed  by  means  of  outriggers,  and  (as  now  made) 
with  the  ends  covered  over  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
both  bow  and  stem,  to  prevent  water  from  washing  in ;  a 
scull;  a  gig. 


shell 

When  rowing  alone  In  a  single  gig  or  aMl  the  amateur 
will  encounter  In  hlB  early  lessons  the  novel  experience  of 
considerable  difficulty  In  maintaining  the  balance  of  his 
boat.  Tr^ntne  Book  of  Spmti,  p.  320. 

(e)  Collectively,  the  outside  plates  of  a  boiler. 
9.  A  hollow  object  of  metal,  paper,  or  the  like, 
used  to  contain  explosives.  Especially— (a)  In 
p^/raUehny,  a  sort  of  case,  usually  of  paper,  thrown  into  the 
air,  often  by  the  explosion  of  another  part  of  the  firework, 
and  bursting  by  the  ignition  of  the  charge  from  a  fuse 
usually  lighted  by  the  same  explosion.  (6)  Milit.,  a  metal 
case  containing  an  explosive,  formerly  spherical  and 
thrown  from  mortars  or  smooth-bore  cannon,  now  gener- 
ally long  and  partly  cylindrical  with  a  conical  or  conoidal 
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shell.  See  the  adjectives.— Left-handed  shell  a  sin- 
istral or  sinistrorse  shell  of  a  univalve.  See  sirmtriU. — 
Kask-Bhell,  a  gastropod  of  the  genus  Pereona,  resem- 
bling a  triton.  P.  P.  Carpenter.— Weial  shell,  a  car- 
tridge-case of  thin,  light  metal  charged  with  powder  and 
shot  (or  ball),  for  use  in  breech-loading  guns  and  rifles. 


sheller 

The  varnish  is  usually  applied  more  than  once,  each  coat 
being  thoroughly  rubbed  so  that  the  pores  of  the  wood 
are  filled  up  ana  the  surface  is  left  smooth,  but  without 
any  thick  coat  of  varnish  covering  it. — Shellac  varnish, 
a  varnish  made  by  dissolving  shellac  in  some  solvent,  as 
alcohol,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a  coloring  matter. 


and  fitted  with  a  cap  or  primer  for  firing  by  percussion    shellaC  (she-lak'  or  shel'ak),  V.t;  pret.  and  pp. 
TheyareusedandloadedliiepapershellsseebeowVand  T*XX^   r.^^    l^nn.^J'    rAl=^  .I,.ZZ„/,ife  •  <■ 


oanbeflredandrechargedmanytfines.  Simul^metarsMls    «^Ilaclced,-p]^.  shellacking.^    IMs'o  shellaclc;  < 
are  almost  universally  used  for  the  fixed  ammunition  of 
revolving  pistols,  but  for  shot-guns  they  axe  largely  su- 
perseded by  paper  shells.    See  cut  under  shot-cartridge. 
— Mouey-shelL  a  money-cowry.    See  cowrj;.— PalUal 
Shell.    See  jpalFW,— Panama  shell,  a  certain  volute, 
VolxOa  vespertilio.—'Pa.pei  shell,    (a)  A  case  made  of 
successive  layers  of  paper  pasted  one  on  another,  and  Sliell-apple  (shel'ap"l),  n.     See  sheld-apple. 
filled  with  a  small  bursting-charge  of  powder,  and  va-  shell-auger  (shel'4"'K6r),  n.     An  auger  which 
nous  p^otechmo  devices.    It  is.  fired  from  a  mortar,     i.^^^  ^  ^^■^^^:^  shell  extending  several  inches 


shellacked,  ym.  shellacking, 
shellac,  m.]    To  coat  with  shellae. 

In  the  finishing  of  this  class  of  rods  they  are  polished 
with  pumice  stone,  their  pores  are  filled  with  whiting  and 
water,  and  they  are  sheUacked  and  varnished. 

Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXU.  196. 


Shell  for  use  in  Army  and  Navy  Breech-loading  Rifled  Ordnance. 

a,  body  of  shell,  of  cast-iron  for  ordinary  use,  or  of  steel  for  pene- 
trating armor ;  b,  rotating  rini;  of  copper,  which  engages  the  rifle- 
grooves  and  imparts  axial  rotation  to  the  shell ;  c,  powder-charge ; 
ti,  Hotchkiss  percussion-fuse. 

point ;  a  bombshell.  Shells  are  exploded  either  by  a  fuse 
calculated  to  bum  a  definite  length  of  time  and  ignited  by 
the  blaze  of  the  gun,  or  by  the  concussion  of  striking. 
Spherical  shells  were  formerly  used  also  as  hand-grenades. 
See  cut  naiw  percuesbm-fiiue. 

10.  A  copper  cylinder  used  as  a  roller  in  print- 
ing on  paper  or  calico,  the  design  being  en- 
graved upon  the  outer  surface :  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  thin  and  hollow,  and  is  mounted 
upon  a  wooden  roller  when  in  use. — 11.  A 
part  of  the  guard  of  a  sword,  consisting  of  a 
solid  plate,  sometimes  perforated,  attached  to 
the  cross-guard  on  either  side.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  shells  resulted  in  the  cup-guard. 

I  imagined  that  his  weapon  had  perforated  my  lungs, 
and  of  consequence  that  the  wound  was  mortal ;  there- 
fore, determined  not  to  die  unrevenged,  I  seized  his  shell, 
which  was  close  to  my  breast,  before  he  could  disentan- 
gle his  point,  and,  keeping  it  fast  with  my  left  hand,  short- 
ened my  own  sword  with  my  right,  intending  to  run  him 
through  the  heart. 

Smollett,  Koderick  Eandom,  lix.    (Davies.) 

A  Silver  and  Gold  hilted  Sword  of  a  Trophy  Pattern, 
with  a  man  on  Horseback  on  the  Middle  of  the  Pommel, 
and  the  same  in  the  Shell. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[1. 1B7. 

12.  A  shell-jacket. — 13.  A  concave-faced  tool 
of  cast-iron,  in  which  convex  lenses  are  ground 
to  shape.  The  glass  is  attached  to  the  face  of  a  runner, 
and  is  worked  around  In  the  shell  with  a  swinging  stroke. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

The  grinding  and  polishing  tools  ...  for  concave  lenses 
consist  of  a  concave  rough  grinding-tool  of  cast  iron,  call- 
ed a  shell  .  .  .  J7re,  Diet.,  III.  106. 

14.  A  gouge-bit  or  quill-bit. — 15.  In  weaving, 
the  part  of  the  lay  into  the  grooves  of  which  the 
reed  fits.  They  are  called  respectively  upper 
and  under  shells.  E.  S.  Knight.— 16.  A  musi- 
cal instrument  such  as  a  lyre,  the  first  lyre  be- 
ing made,  according  to  classic  legend,  of  strings 
drawn  over  a  tortoise's  shell. 

When  Jubal  struck  the  corded  shell. 

Sryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young,  .  .  . 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  sheU, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell. 

Collins,  The  Passions. 

Cheered  by  the  strength  of  Eonald'a  «MJ, 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar. 

Scott,  Glenflnlas. 

17.  In  some  public  schools,  an  intermediate 
class  or  form. 

The  sixth  form  stood  close  by  the  door  on  the  left.  .  .  . 
The  fifth  form  behind  them,  twice  their  number  and  not 
quite  so  big.  These  on  the  left ;  and  on  the  right  the  lower 
fifth,  shell,  and  all  the  junior  forms  in  order. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5. 

"The  shell"  (at  Harrow  School],  observed  Bertram, 
"means  a  sort  of  class  between  the  other  classes.  Father  s 
BO  glad  Johnnie  has  got  into  the  shell."   ,  ^   ^   __ 

Jean  Ingdrrw,  Fated  to  be  Iree,  xix. 

18.  Outward  show,  without  substance  or  real- 
ity. 

So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  outward  shdl 
of  religion  that,  if  an  altar  be  moved,  or  a  stone  of  it 
broken,  it  ought  to  be  reconsecrated.  Aylife,  Parergon. 
Baptismal  sheU.  See  ftttptonoi!-— Blind  shell,  (j)  A 
bombshell  which,  from  accident  or  a  bad  fuse,  has  fall- 
en without  exploding.  (6)  A  shell  filled  with  fuse-com- 
position, and  having  an  enlarged  fuse-hole,  used  at  night 
to  determine  the  range,  (c)  A  shell  whose  bursting- 
charge  is  exploded  by  the  heat  of  impact.— Bombay 
shell,  a  name  in  India  for  the  Casm  rvfa,  one  of  the  hel- 
met-shells, imported  at  Bombay  in  large  quantities  from 
Zanzibar,  and  reshippedto  England  and  France  to  make 
cameos. -IchamheredBhells.  See ohmfiered^Ct^- 
or  shank-Shell.  Same  as  cteJiS^.— Ohaslesiaii  sneii. 
See  Cft<M!e«ia».-Coat-Of-mail  shell,  a  chiton.  See 
cuts  under  Polyplaeophora  and  CWonM*.- Convoiuxe 
Shell    See  <!o»DoZ«ee-— Inoendlaiy,  Uve,  magnetic 


and  is  fitted  with  a  fuse  so  regulated  as  to  explode  it  ai 
the  summit  of  its  traj  ectory.  (6)  A  cartridge-case  of  paste- 
board, containing  a  charge  of  powder  and  shoi^  to  be  ex- 
ploded by  center-fire  or  rim-fire  percussion,  now  much 
used  for  breech-loading  shot-guns  instead  of  metal  shells. 
They  are  made  in  enormous  quantities  for  sportsmen,  of 
different  sizes  to  fit  the  usual  bores,  and  of  various  patterns 
in  respect  of  the  devices  for  firing.  Some  have  pretty  solid 
metal  beads,  with  nipples  for  percussion-caps,  and  such 
may  be  reloaded  like  metal  shells,  though  they  are  not  gen- 
crdly  used  after  once  firing.  They  are  loaded  by  special 
machines  for  the  purpose,  including  a  device  for  crimping 


from  the  cutting  edge  toward  the  handle. 
shellback  (shel'bak),  n.    An  old  sailor;  a  sea- 
dog;  a  barnacle.     [Slang.] 

Had  a  landsman  heard  me  say  that  I  had  changed  my 
name,  then,  unless  I  had  explained  that  property  was  the 
cause,  he  would  straightway  have  suspected  me  of  arson, 
forgery,  or  murder ;  .  .  .  these  two  shell-backs  asked  no 
questions,  suspected  nothing,  simply  said  "Hegerton  it 
is,"  and  so  made  an  end  of  the  matter. 

W.  C.  Ritssell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xx. 


ctero'nowdTanTshotLtrd^^^^^^  shell-bank  (shel'bangk),  n.    A  shelly  bank  or 

charges  01  powder  and  shot  axicordmg  to  the  game  for  kill-    ^^^^   usually  covered    at    high   tide,   forming 

favorite  feeding-grounds  for  various  fishes. 
[U.S.] 


ing  which  they  are  designed  to  be  used.    See  cut  under 

shot-cartridge,    (c)  A  rowboat  made  of  paper.    See  def. 

8  (d)-— Perspective  shell.    See  perspective  and  Solari. 

«m.— Pilgrim's  shell.    See  pilgrim.— 'Pjumle-Bhe'll,  a  oiiolThavt  Ca■ho1'hal■1^^   « 

gastropod  affording  a  dyestufl.    See  Murex,  Purpura,  and  ^rS  .-./?-  i!?!:  "ffie  T 


purple,  n. — Ram's-hom  shell,  an  ammonite.— Beverse 
shell.  See  reverse. —  Bight-handed  shell,  a  dextral 
or  dextrorse  shell  of  a  tinivalve.  See  (fextrnJ.- Shell 
couching.  See  couehing^,  S. — Slit  top-shellany  mem- 
ber of  the  Smsurellidse.  P.  P.  Carpenter.— WaieiiDg- 
pot  shell.  See  aspergUlum  and  watering-pot.  (See  also 
acffrn-shell,  agate-shell,  applC'Shell,  ark-sheU,  auger-sheU, 
hasket-sheU,  boat-shell,  buiole-sheU,  cameo-Bhell,  carrier-shell, 
clink-sheU,,  cone-sheU,  date-shell,  ear-shell,  egg-shell,  fan- 
shell,  fig-shell,  gold-shell,  Jielmet^shdl,  idol-shell,  jingle-sJiell, 
ladder-shell,  lannp-shell,  lar^m^sheU,  nutshell,  pheasant- 
shell,  razor-shell,  rice-shell,  rock-shell,  rosary-sheU,  scorpion- 
shell,  screw-shell,  shuttle-shell,  sUver-shell,  tooth-sfiell,  top- 
shell,  trumpet-shell,  tube-shell,  tulipsheU,  tun-sheU,  turban- 
shell,  tusk-shell,  wedge-shell,  wingsheU,  worm-sl  ^  ^ 
shell  (shel), 
(=  D.  schilten, 
sheaP-.']    Z.  -    -  - 

shell  or  outer  covering  of ;  taike  out  of  the  shell : 
as,  to  shell  nuts. 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  were  she.  J.  BaiUie. 


Either  of  two  hick- 
ories of  eastern  North  America,  so  named  from 
the  loose,  fiat,  strap-like  scales  of  the  bark  on 
old  trees.  The  principal  one  is  Carya  alba  (Hicoria 
ttvata);  the  big  or  bottom  shellbarkjhriving  particularly 
on  bottom-lands  in  the  west,  is  C.  (H.)  svlcttta.  Both  ai-e 
important  hard-wood  timber-trees,  and  both  yield  sweet 
and  oily  marketable  nuts,  those  of  the  former  being 
smaller,  thinner-shelled,  and  sweeter.  Also  shagbark.  See 
cut  under  hickory. 

shell-bit  (shel'bit),  n.  A  typical  form  of  the 
bit  for  boring  in  wood.  It  is  shaped  like  a  gouge 
so  as  to  shear  the  fibers  round  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  holes. 

A  call  sounded  on  a 
the  conch 


shell-board  (shel'bord),  n.  A  frame  placed  on 
a  wagon  or  cart  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hay, 
straw,  etc. 

shell-boat  (shel'bot),  n.    Same,  as  shell,  8  {d). 
Under  the  largest  of  two  red-heart  cherry-trees  sat  a  shoU-bOX  (shel'boks),  Jl.     1.  A  box  divided  into 
girl  shelling  peas.    She  had  a  prof  essional  way  of  inserting     compartments  for  keeping  small  shells  of  dif- 

i'nlS\:nferl^^rs?.ye"r^lm^r^'''"'""^     f ^^^^^  ^""t'^T  ^  ^^l^^^.Tv^^tK^lf^t 
Harper's  Koff.,  LXXVI.  31.    lection.— 3.  A  box  decorated  by  the  apphca- 

2.  To  remove  from  the  ear  or  cob:  as,  to  shell  tionof  shells  an^anged  in  ornamental  patterns. 
corn.-3.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  sWl ;  in-  shell-button  (stel'but^n)  «  A  hollow  button 
«„„„)«  „^  oo  ^^  o  =>,oii  made  of  two  pieces,  front  and  back,  jomed  by 

case  m  or  as  m  a  shell.        _    ^  ^  ^     ^  a  turnover  seam  at  the  edge  and  usually  cov- 

Shell  thee  with  steel  or  brass,  advised  by  dread,  j  -orHh  silk  or  ploth 

Death  from  the  casque  will  pull  thy  cautious  head.  jrea  wiLn  siiK  or  ciom.  *!•.,»„, 

Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  xvL    (Daises.)  shell-Cracker  (shel'krak-'fer),  TO.     Akmdofsun- 

4.  Tocoverorf^nishwithsheUs^^^^^^  sheWSl^lSr-    T^^lgeon-fan- 

bed;  provide  shells  for  ^Pat  to  set  alEO  to  ^^fg^^  Vf orin  of  crest  ilmning  aroS£d  the  back 
cover  (land)  with  oyster-sheUs  as  a  fertilizer.      ^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^  semicircle :  distinguished  from 

The  planter  now  employs  all  his  sloops,  and  hires  extra  f,eak-crest 
men  and  vessels,  to  distribute  broadcast  over  the  whole  r  ^:-i-ii'^  Cahfil'rliV'istl  «  The  dulse  Sho- 
traot  he  proposes  to  improve  that  year,  the  many  tons  of  Shell-aimsK  (snei  au  iss),n.  1  ne  auise, -a«o 
shells  that  he  has  been  saving  all  winter.  .  .  .  Sometimes  d/ymenia  palmata :  SO  called  from  its  growing 
the  same  plan  is  pursued  with  seed  that  has  grown  natu-  among  mussel-shells  near  low-water  mark.  See 
rally,  but  too  sparingly,  upon  a  Pi«oe  "f  "ncultivated  bot-  ^^  aHUsk,  Rhodymenia.  [Ireland.] 
tom;  or  young  oysters  are  scattered  there  as  spawners,  "  'j/itto  cJliolMiwI  «  A  DTniinrl  rlnvRnf  tli« 
and  the  owner  waits  until  the  next  season  before  he  shells  Shell-dOVe  (shel  duv),  m.  A  grountt-ttove  01  the 
the  tract.  Fisheries  of  IT.  S.,  T.  ii.  643.     genus  Scardafella,  as  S.  squamata  or  S.  mca;  a 


5.  To  throw  bombshells  into,  upon,  or  among 
bombard :  as,  to  shell  a  fort  or  a  town, 


scaie-dove.    See  out  under  Scardafella 
shelldraketi  »»•    -An  obsolete  form  of  sheldrake. 

^^aVeUai^e^srr^*.^^"^'"^'"''"^'"  '^^^^A.^^t  ^^^  open-leaked 
J      s  stork:  same  as  c2apper-6iZZ.   See  out  under  qpeji- 

Ull. 

shelled  (sheld),  a.  Having  a  shell,  in  any  sense ; 
as  applied  to  animals,  testaceous,  concMf  erous 


city  from  heights  within  easy  range.              „„„..„ 
Oen.  StcClellan,  quoted  in  The  Century,  XXKVI 

6.  See  the  quotation. 

Bigodon.  Formerly  a  beat  of  drum  while  men  who  were 
shelled  (a  French  punishment,  the  severest  next  to  death) 
were  paraded  up  and  down  the  ranks  previous  to  their 
being  sent  to  then:  destination.  WUhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

To  shell  out,  to  hand  over;  deliver  up:  as,  shell  out 
your  money  1    [Slang.  ] 

Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  shell  out  for  me  the 
price  of  a  daacent  horse  fit  to  mount  a  man  like  me? 

ifiss  EdaewortK  love  and  Law,  1. 1. 


II  mtrans.  1.  To  fall  ofe,  as  a  shell,  crust, 
or  exterior  coat.— 3.  To  cast  the  shell  or  ex- 
terior covering:  as,  nuts  shell  in  falling.— 3. 
To  deal  in  or  have  to  do  with  oyster-shells  m 
anyway;  transport,  furnish,  or  make  use  of 
oyster-sheUs  as  an  occupation.  See  I.,  4.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.]  ,  r  .,         ,    ,r      7 

shellac  (she-lak'  or  shel'ak),  n.  lAlso  shelUck, 
shell-lac,  shell-lack;  <  shell  +  Zac^.]  Seed-lac 
melted  and  formed  into  thin  plates.  This  is  the 
form  in  which  it  is  generally  sold  for  makmg 
varnish  and  the  like.  See  toc^.- shellac  finish, 
a  polish,  or  a  polished  surface,  produced  by  the  application 
of  shellac  varnish  and  subsequent  rubbing  of  the  surface. 


ostracous,  ostracodermatous,  entomostraeous, 
thoracostraeous,  coleopterous,  loricate,  thick- 
skinned,  etc.  (see  the  specific  words). 

Mr.  Cumberland  used  to  say  that  authors  must  not  be 
thin-skinned,  but  sh^led  like  the  rhinoceros. 

I.  D'lsraeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  p.  216. 

sheller  (shel'er),  n.  [<  shell  H-  -erl.]  One  who 
shells  or  husks,  or  a  tool  or  machine  used  in 
shelling  or  husking:  as,  a  aora-sheller ;  pea- 
shellers. 

These  young  rascals, 
These  pescod-sAeJJers,  do  so  cheat  my  master 
We  cannot  have  an  apple  in  the  orchard 
But  straight  some  fairy  longs  for't. 

Mandblph,  Amyntas,  ill.  4. 

Specifically — (a)  A  machine  for  stripping  the  kernels  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn  from  the  cob ;  a  corn-sheller.  (&) 
One  who  makes  a  business  of  opening  bivalves  for  market ; 
an  opener;  ashucker;  a  sticker.    [New  Jersey.] 

The  clams  are  thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  given 
over  to  the  knives  of  the  "sAeBers,"  or  "openers" — as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  T.  ii.  598. 


Shelley's  case 

Sheila's  case.    See  cosei. 

shell-&*e  (shel'fir),  n.  Phosphoresoenoe  from 
decayed  straw,  etc.,  or  touchwood.  Salltwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

shell-fish  (shel'flsh),  ».  sing,  and  pi.  [Early 
mod.  E.  shelfish,  shelfisshe,  <  ME.  shelflsh,  < 
AS.  scelfisc,  seylfise  (=  loel.  skelfisler),  <  sceU, 
seyll,  sheU,  +  fiac,  fish.]  An  aquatic  animal, 
not  a  fish,  having  a  shell,  and  especially  one 
which  comes  under  popular  notice  as  used  for 
food  or  for  ornament.  Speciflcally-fo)  A  teata- 
oeoua  or  conchiferous  mollusk,  as  an  oyster,  clam,  scallop, 
whelk,  piddock,  etc. ;  collectively,  the  Molhuca. 

The  inhabitantea  of  this  Ilande  [Molucca],  at  suche  tyme 
astheSpanyardescamethether.tokea  ihe^mhe  [Tridaena 
gigai]  of  suche  houdge  bignes  yat  the  fleshe  therof  wayed 
.xlTlJ.  pound  weyght.  Wherby  it  is  apparaunt  yat  great 
pwrles  should  be  found  there,  forasmuch  as  pearles  are 
the  byrth  of  certayn  tMJufiee. 

B.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on  Amer- 
[ica,  ed.  Arber,  p.  34). 

(M  A  orustaceous  animal,  or  crnatacean,  as  a  crab,  lobster, 
shrimp,  or  prawn. 

shell-flower  (shel'flou*6r),  n.  1.  See  Molvr- 
cella.r—2.  The  turtlehead  or  snakehead,  oie- 
Ume  glabra,  and  other  species. — 3.  One  of  va- 
rious species  of  Alpinia  of  the  Zingiberaeese. 

shell-follicle  (shel'foFi-kl),  n.  A  shell-sac; 
the  integument  of  a  mollusk,  in  the  form  of  an 
open  follicle  or  sac  in  which  the  shell  primarily 
lies,  out  of  and  over  which  it  may  and  usually 
does  extend. 

shell-gage  (shel'gai),  n.  A  form  of  calipers 
with  curved  detachable  interchangeable  arms 
and  a  graduated  arc,  for  determining  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  a  hollow  projectile. 

shell-gland  (shel'gland),  n.  1.  The  shell-se- 
creting organ  of  a  mollusk.  it  appears  at  a  very 
early  period  of  embryonic  development,  and  is  the  active 
secretory  substance  of  the  shell-sac  or  shell-follicle.  The 
original  shell-gland  of  the  embryo  may  be  transient  and 
be  replaced  by  a  secondary  shell-forming  area,  or  may  be 
permanently  retained  in  a  modified  form. 
2.  An  excretory  organ  of  the  lower  crusta- 
ceans, as  entomostraeans,  forming  a  looped  ca- 
nal in  a  mtintle-like  fold  of  the  integument,  one 
end  being  ceecal,  the  other  opening  beneath  the 
mantle :  so  called  from  its  position  beneath  the 
shell.    See  cuts  under  Apus  and  Daphnia. 

At  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  head,  the  donble,  black, 
median  eye  .  .  .  shines  through  the  carapace,  and  at  the 
ddes  of  the  latter  two  coiled  tubes  with  clear  contents, 
tbe  so-oalled  theU-glandt,  are  seen. 

Hwelejii k-aat.  Invert.,  p.  235. 

shell-grinder  (shel'gnn''der),  n.  The  Port 
Jackson  shark.  See  CestradonUdx,  and  cut 
under  selachian.    EneycBrit.,  XX.  174. 

shell-gnn  (shel'gun),  n.  A  cannon  intended  to 
be  used  for  throwing  sheUs ;  especially,  such 
a  cannon  used  for  horizontal  firmg,  as  dlBtln- 
gnished  from  a  mortar,  which  is  used  for  verti- 
cal firing. 

shellhead  (shel'hed),  n.  The  dobson  or  hell- 
grammite.     [Georgia.] 

shell-heap  (shel'he^),  n.  A  large  accumulation 
of  shells^  usually  mixed  with  bones  of  animals, 
ashes,  bits  of  charcoal,  and  utensils  of  various 
kinds,  the  whole  being  the  remains  of  a  dwell- 
ing-place of  a  race  subsisting  chiefly  on  shell- 
fish. Such  accumulations  are  found  in  many  places  in 
Europe  and  America,  along  coasts  and  rivers.  They  are 
sometimes  of  prehistoric  ag^  but  similar  accumulations 
may  be  forming  and  are  forming  at  the  present  time  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  savage  tribes  find  the  conditions 
favorable  for  the  support  of  life  on  shell-flsh.  See  ktUhen- 
midcUn. 

shell-hook  (shel'huk),  n.  An  implement  for 
grappling  and  canning  projectiles. 

shell-ibis  (shel'i''bis),  n.  A  stork  of  the  genus 
Anastamus.    See  cut  under  openbill. 

shell-ice  (shel'is),  n.  Ice  left  suspended  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  water  beneath.  Such  ice  may 
be  either  over  ice  formed  earlier  and  then  overflowed  or 
over  the  land ;  the  thickness  ranges  upward  from  a  film, 
but  the  name  is  generally  applied  only  to  ice  that  is  shell- 
like in  thinness. 

shelling  (shel'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shell,  «.] 
1.  The  act  of  removing  the  shell. — Z.  The  act 
of  bombarding  a  place. — 3.  A  commercial  name 
for  groats.    Imnmonds. 

shelf-insectst  (shel'ln^'sekts),  n.  pi.  An  old 
name  of  entomostracous  crustaceans;  the  inr- 
sectes  &  cogwilles  of  the  French.  Also  shelled 
insects. 

shell-jacket  (shel'jak^et),  n.  An  undress  mili- 
tary jacket. 

Three  torbaned  soldiers  in  tight  shell-jackett  and  baggy 
breeches.  Barper't  Mag.,  LXXX  396. 

shell-lac  (shel-lak'),  n.    Same  as  shellac. 
shell-less  (shel'les),  a.     l< shell  + -less.']    Hav- 
ing no  shell;  not  testaceous;  tunicate:  as,  the 
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shell-less  moUusks  (that  is,  the  ascidians).  See 
Nuda  (,6).     Cvmer  (trans.) ;  ffuxley. 

shell-lime  (shel'Um),  n.  Lime  obtained  by 
burning  sea-shells. 

shell-limestone  (sheriim''''ston),  n.  A  deposit 
of  shells,  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condi- 
tion, which  has  become  imperfectly  solidified 
by  pressure  or  by  the  infiltration  of  calcareous 
or  sandy  material.  SheU-limestone,  or  shelly  lime- 
stone, is  called  in  Florida  coquina.  The  muschelkalk,  a 
division  of  the  Triassic,  is  a  shell-limestone,  and  this  is 
alitei-al  translation  of  the  German  name  for  this  rock.  See 
Triaesic  and  musehelkcUk. 

shellman  (shel'man),  n. ;  pi.  shelhnen  (-men). 
One  of  a  gun's  crew  on  board  a  man-of-war 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  shells  for  loading. 

shell-marble  (shel'mar^bl),  n.  An  ornamental 
marble  containing  fossil  shells.    See  marble,  1. 

shell-marl  (shel'marl),  n.  A  white  earthy  de- 
posit, crumbling  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  more 
or  less  disintegrated  fragments  of  shells.  Such 
deposits  are  of  frequent  occurrence  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
and  ponds,  or  where  such  bodies  of  water  have  formerly 
existed. 

shell-meat  (shel'met),  n.  SheUed  food;  some 
edible  having  a  shell,  as  shell-fish  or  eggs. 
[Bare.] 

Shellmeatt  may  be  eaten  after  foul  hands  without  any 
harm.  FvUer,  Holy  State,  p.  386.    (Lattiam.) 

shell-mound  (shel'mound),  n.  A  mound  or 
heap  chiefly  made  of  shells  of  mollusks  which 
have  in  former  times  been  used  for  food;  a 
shell-heap  (which  see). 

shell-ornament  (shel'dr'na-ment),  n.  Orna- 
mentation of  which  forms  studied  from  natu- 
ral shells  form  an  important  part ;  any  piece  of 
decoration  of  which  any  shell-form  is  a  charac- 
teristic part. 

shell-parrakeet  (shel'par''a-ket),  n.  The  Aus- 
tralian undulated,  waved,  or  zebra  grass-parra- 
keet,  Melopsittactcs  mtdulatus.  See  cut  under 
Melopsittacus. 

shell-parrot  (sherpar^gt),  n.  Same  as  shell- 
parrakeet. 

shell-proof  (shel'prbf ),  a.    Same  as  bomb-proof. 

shell-pump  (shel'pump),  n.  In  well-boring,  a 
sand-pump. 

shell-quail  (shel'kwal),  n.  An  American  quail 
of  the  genus  Callip^la,  as  C.  squamata;  a  scale- 

SuaU.  See  cut  under  Callipepla. 
ell-reducer  (shel'rf'du''s6r),  n.  A  tool 
made  on  the  principle  of  pincers,  with  which 
a  die  or  a  plug  is  used  to  reduce  or  expand 
a  cartridge-shell  in  order  to  make  it  fit  the 
bullet. 

shell-room  (shel'rom),  n.  A  room  on  board 
ship  below  the  berth-deck,  constructed  and 
lighted  like  a  magazine,  and  used  for  the  stow- 
age of  loaded  shell. 

shell-sac  (shel'sak),  n.    Same  as  shell-follicle. 

shell-sand  (shel'sand),  n.  Sand  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  triturated  or  comminuted  shells 
of  mollusks.  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

shell-snail  (shel'snal),  n.  A  snail  with  a  shell ; 
any  such  terrestrial  gastropod,  as  distinguished 
from  slugs,  which  have  a  small  shell,  if  any. 
Both  these  forms  used  to  be  called  snails. 

shellum  (shel'um),  n.  Same  as  schelm,  skellum. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

snell-work  (shel'wfirk),  ».  Ornamental  work 
made  up  of  marine  shells,  usually  small,  com- 
bined in  various  patterns  and  glued  to  a  sur- 
face, as  of  wood  or  cardboard.    See  sea-bean,  2. 

shell-worm  (shel'wferm),  n.  1.  A  worm  with  a 
shell;  a  tubicolous  annelid  with  a  hard  case,  as 
a  serpula.  See  cut  under /SerpuZa. —  2.  A  mol- 
lusk of  the  family  DentalMdx;  a  tooth-shell. 
See  cut  under  tooth-shell. 

shellyi  (shel'i),  a.  [<  sheU  +  -2^1.]  1 .  Abound- 
ing in,  provided  with,  or  covered  with  shells. 

The  Ocean  rolling,  and  the  ghetty  Shore, 
Beautiful  Objects,  shall  delight  no  more. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ilL 

Go  to  your  cave,  and  see  it  in  its  beauty, 
The  billows  else  may  wash  its  ghdly  sides. 

J.  BaUlie. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells;  forming  or 
formed  by  a  shell. 

'         The  snail  .  .  . 

Shrinks  backward  in  his  ihtUy  cave. 

ShaK.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1031. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  shell;  testaceous;  con- 
chyHous;  chitinous,  as  the  carapace  of  a  crab; 
calcareous,  as  the  shell  of  a  mollusk;  siUcious, 
as  the  test  of  a  radiolarian. 

This  membrane  was  entirely  of  the  shelly  nature. 

Qoldtmtth,  Hist.  Earth,  TV.  v. 


sheltron 

shelly^  (sheri),  n. ;  pi.  shellies  (-iz).  [Appar. 
an  abbr.  dim.  oi  shell-apple,  sheld-apple.i  Same 
as  chaffinch,  1,    Macgilmray. 

shelm,  n.    See  schelm. 

shelook  (she-16k'),  ».  [<  Ar.  sliaWe.']  An  Ara- 
bian name  for  any  hot,  dry,  dust-bearing  des- 
ert wind,  excluding  the  simoom. 

shelter  (shel't6r),  n.  [An  altered  form  ot  shel- 
tron, sheltrum,  q.  v.  The  formation  _  of  this 
word  became  obscured,  and  the  terminal  ele- 
ment conformed  to  the  common  termination 
-ter,  the  flrst  syllable  being  prob.  always  more 
or  less  vaguely  associated  with  shield,  ME.  and 
dial,  sheld,  its  actual  origin,  and  perhaps  in  part 
with  sheaV^.']  1.  A  cover  or  defense  from  ex- 
posure, attack,  injuiy,  distress,  annoyance,  or 
the  like;  whatever  shields  or  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection, as  from  the  weather,  attack,  etc.;  a 
place  of  protection:  as,  a  shelter  from  the  rain 
or  wind ;  a  shelter  for  the  friendless. 

I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shdter. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  U.  6. 17. 

The  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shdt&r,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

Pope,  Mesaiah,  L  16. 

2.  The  protection  or  immunity  from  attack, 
exposure,  distress,  etc.,  afforded  by  a  place  or 
thing;  refuge;  asylum. 

Your  most  noble  vertues,  .  .  .  under  which  I  hope  to 
have  tlielter  against  all  storms  that  dare  threaten. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  Ded. 

It  happened  to  be  a  very  windy  evening,  so  we  took 
elielter  within  the  walls  of  some  cottages. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  Eastj  IL  1.  164. 

If  a  show'r  approach, 
You  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 

Cowper,  Ketirement,  1.  492. 

The  tribunals  ought  to  be  sacred  placea  of  refuge, 
where  .  .  .  the  innocent  of  all  partiea  may  find  shelter. 
Macavlay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

=Syn.  1.  Screen,  shield.— 2.  Cover,  covert,  sanctuary, 
haven.    See  the  verb. 
shelter  (shel'tfer),  v.    [<  shelter,  m.]    I,  trans. 

1.  To  protect  from  exposure,  attack,  injury, 
distress,  or  the  like ;  afford  cover  or  protection 
to ;  hence,  to  harbor :  as,  to  shelter  thieves. 

The  weeds  which  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter. 
Shak.,  Eioh.  II.,  iii.  4.  60. 
Why  was  not  I  deform'd,  that,  shelter'd  in 
Secure  neglect^  I  might  have  scap'd  this  sin? 

J.  Beautnant,  Psyche,  ii.  142, 
In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  Flame^ 
Or  shelter  Passion  under  Friendship's  Name. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 
Near  thy  city-gates  the  Lord 
Sheltered  his  Jonah  with  a  gourd. 

D.  a.  EosseUi,  The  Burden  of  Nineveh. 
A  lonely  valley  sheltered  from  the  wind. 

WiUia/in  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  326. 

2.  To  place  under  cover  or  shelter;  seek  shel- 
ter or  protection  for ;  house ;  with  a  reflexive 
pronoun,  to  take  refuge ;  betake  one's  self  to 
cover  or  a  safe  place. 

They  sTieltered  themselvee  under  a  rock.  Ahhot 

Another  royal  mandate,  so  anxious  was  he  to  shMer 
himselj  beneath  the  royal  shadow,  he  [Cranmer]  caused 
to  be  addressed  to  his  own  ofElcers,  to  cite  his  own  clergy 
to  Lambeth.         R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xxi. 
=Syn,  1.  ToBijfend,  Protect,  ete.  (seefteep),  shield,  screen, 
shroud,  house,  ensconce,  hide. 
II.  intrans.  To  take  shelter. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool.  MUton,  P.  L.,  Ix.  1109. 

shelterer  (shel't^r-^r),  n.    One  who  shelters, 
protects,  or  harbors :  as,  a  shelterer  of  thieves 
or  of  outcasts. 
shelterless  (shel't6r-les),  a.    [<  shelter  +  -less.^ 

1.  Afflording  no  shelter  or  cover,  as  from  the 
elements;  exposed:  as,  a  «/teJterte«s  roadstead. 

No  more  orange  groves  and  rose  gardens ;  but  the  tree- 
less, shelterless  plain,  with  the  fierce  sun  by  day  and  frosts 
at  night.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  211. 

2.  Destitute  of  shelter  or  protection ;  without 
home  or  refuge. 

Now,  sad  and  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  lies, 

Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp,  and  the  chill  rain 

Drops  from  some  pent-house  on  her  wretched  head. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  v.  1. 

shelter-tent  (shel'tfer-tent),  n.    See  tent. 
sheltery  (shel't6r-i),  a.   [<  shelter  +  -^i.]   Af- 
fording shelter.     [Bare.] 
The  warm  and  sheltery  shores  of  Gibraltar. 

Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist  Selbome  (ed.  187B),  p.  114. 

sheltie,  n._   See  shelly^. 

sheltopusick,  n.     See  scheltmusik.    Huxley. 

sheltront,  sheltrumf,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  shel- 
tron, occurring  in  the  var.  form  jeltron;  <  ME. 
sheltron,  sheltrone,  sheltroun,  sheltrun,  seheltron, 
scheltrone,scheltroun,  sehiltrown,  sheltrmnfBchU- 
trum,  scheldtrume,  sheldtrume,  shultrom,  Se.  eheU 


sheltron 

drome,  cMldrome  ( AF.  eMltron) ,  a  body  of  guards 
or  troops,  squadron,  hence  defense,  protection, 
shelter,  <  AS.  seyld-truma,  lit.  '  shield-troop,'  a 
guard  of  men  with  shields,  <  scyld,  a  shield,  + 
truma,  a  band  or  troop  of  men  (of.  getrum,  a 
cohort),  <  trum,  firm,  steadfast:  see  shield  and 
trim.  Hence  shelter,  q.  v.]  1.  A  body  of  troops 
in  battle  array ;  a  squadron ;  a  battalion. 
Ihaiie  ahippia  in  skeltrons  ehotton  to  loud, 
Knyt  horn  with  cables  &  with  kene  ancres. 

Deatruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6033. 
Els  archers  on  aythere  haUe  he  ordaynede  ther-aftyre 
To  schake  in  a  slultrom,  to  Bchotte  whene  thame  lykez. 
Jforte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1. 1992. 
A-gein  hem  myght  endure  noon  hameys,  ne  no  kynge, 
ne  warde,  ne  sheltron^  were  it  neuer  bo  cIob. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  326. 

8.  Shelter ;  refuge ;  defense.     See  shelter. 
For-thi  mesure  we  vs  wel  and  make  owre  faithe  owre  eeheU 

troun. 
And  thorw  faith  cometh  contricioun  conscience  wote  weL 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  81. 

sheltyi,  sheltie  (shel'ti),  n. ;  pi.  shelties  (-tiz). 
[Also  Shalt,  sholt;  said  to  be  an  abbr.  dim.  of 
Shetland  pony.']  A  small  sturdy  horse ;  a  Shet- 
land pony.     [Scotch.] 

Three  sheltiee  .  .  .  were  procured  from  the  hill — little 
shagged  animals,  more  resembling  wild  bears  than  any 
thing  of  the  horse  tribe,  yet  possessed  of  no  small  degree 
of  strength  and  spirit.  Scott,  Pirate,  xi. 

Bhelty2  (shel'ti),  n.;  pi.  shelties  (-tiz).  [Cf. 
shea^  (?).]    A  sheal ;  a  cabin  or  shanty. 

The  Irish  turf  cabin  and  the  Highland  stone  shMty  can 
hardly  have  advanced  much  dunngthe  last  two  thousand 
years.  A.  It.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  212. 

shelve^  (shelv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shelved,  ppr. 
shelving.  [_Also  shelf  ;<.  shelf^,n.]  1.  To  place 
on  a  shelf:  as,  to  shelve  books. —  2.  To  lay  by 
on  a  shelf;  put  away  or  aside  as  disposed  of 
or  not  needed ;  hence,  to  put  off  or  neglect : 
as,  to  shelve  a  question  or  a  claim. 

But  even  though  he  die  or  be  shelved,  the  race  of  trai- 
tors will  not  be  extinct.   W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  etc. ,  p.  79. 

3.  To  furnish  with  shelves,  as  a  room  or  closet. 
shelve^  (shelv),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shelved,  ppr. 
[Prob.  ult.  <  loel.  skelgja-sk,  refl., 


become  askew,  lit. '  slope  itself '  (=  Sw.  dial. 
«fc/aZflias,sfc;a7(?as,  refl.,becomecrooked,twist),< 
skjdlgr,  wry,  oblique,  hence  sloping,  =  Sw.  dial. 
skjalg,  crooked,  slcjsBlg,  oblique,  awry :  see  shal- 
loufl-,  shoal\  skeld^,  of  \7Mch  shelve'^  is  thus 
practically  the  verb.  The  change  of  the  final 
guttural  g  to  V  appar.  took  place  through  w, 
which  appears  in  shallow  and  some  of  its  cog- 
nate forms.]    I.  intrans.  To  slope ;  incline. 

After  we  had,  with  much  ado,  conquered  this  hill,  we 
saw  in  the  midst  of  it  the  present  mouth  of  Vesuvio, 
which  goes  shelving  down  on  all  sides  till  above  a  hun- 
dred yards  deep. 

Addison,  Eemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  439). 

At  Keeling  atoll  the  shores  of  the  lagoon  shelve  gradu- 
ally where  the  bottom  is  of  sediment. 

Darwin,  Coral  Beefs,  p.  10. 

In  the  stillness  she  heard  the  ceaseless  waves  lapping 
against  the  shelving  shore. 

Mrs.  Oaakell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xlv. 

II,  trans.  To  incline  or  tip  (a  cart)  so  as  to 
discharge  its  load.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
shelve^  (shelv),  n.     [<  shelve'^  v.,  or  a  variant 
of  shelf^.l    A  shelf  or  ledge.     [Bare.] 

Couch'd  on  a  sMve  beneath  its  [a  clifE's]  brink, .  .  . 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  6. 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve, 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else, 
Shadow'd  Enceladus.  Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 

Shelver  (shel'vSr),  re.  [<  shelve'^  +  -eri.]  A 
wagon  or  truck  shelving  or  sloping  toward  the 
back. 

shelves,  n.    Plural  of  shelf. 

shelving!  (shel'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shelve^, 
v.]  1.  Materials  for  shelves,  or  shelves  collec- 
tively.—3.  The  act  of  placing  or  arranging  on  a 
shelf  or  shelves :  as,  the  shelving  of  one's  books ; 
hence,  the  act  of  putting  away,  off,  or  aside. — 
3.  In  husiandry,  an  open  frame  fitted  to  a  wagon 
or  cart  to  enable  it  to  receive  a  larger  load  of 
some  light  material,  as  hay  or  leaves. 

shelving^  (shel'ving),  m.  [Verbal  n.  of  shelve^, 
v.]  1.  Sloping.— 3.  A  shelvy  place;  a  bank  or 
reef.    [Bare.] 

He  spoke,  and  speaking,  at  his  stern  he  saw 
The  bold  Cloanthua  near  the  shdwngs  draw. 

Drydm,  ^neid,  v.  219. 

shelvy  (shel'vi),  a.  [<  shelve^,  shelf '^,  +  -yKI 
Shelving;  sloping;  shallow. 

I  had  been  drowned  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shaUow.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 15. 

The  bat  in  the  shdvy  rook  is  hid. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 
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shemeringt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  shim- 
mering. 

Shemite  (shem'it),  n.  [<  SJiem  +  -ite^.  Cf. 
Semite.]    Same  as  Semite. 

Shemltic  (she-mit'ik),  a.  [<  Shemite  +  4c.  Cf. 
SemiUe.]    Same  as  Semitic. 

Shemitish  (shem'i-tish),  a.  [<  Shemite  +  -isW.] 
Same  as.Semitic. 

Shemitism  (shem'i-tizm),.«.  [<  Shemite  +  -ism.'] 
Same  as  Semitism. 

shenanigan  (shf-nan'i-gan),  n.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] Nonsense;  humbug;  deceit:  as,  now, 
no  shenanigan  about  this.     [Slang.] 

shendt  (shend),  V.  [<  ME.  shenden,  schenden, 
scenden,  <  AS.  scendan,  bring  to  shame,  dis- 
grace, harm,  ruin,  =  OS.  scendan  =  OFries. 
schanda  =  MD.  D.  schenden  =  MLG.  schenden 
=  OHG.  scentan,  MHG.  schenden,  G.  schdnden 
=  Sw.  shanda  =  Dan.  sl^xnde,  bring  to  shame, 
disgrace;  from  the  noun:  AS.  seand,  sceand, 
scond,  sceond  =  OHG-.  scanta,  MHG.  G.  schande, 
etc.,  =  Goth,  shanda,  shame,  disgrace,  ruin: 
see  shand.]  I.  trans.  1,  To  put  to  shame; 
bring  reproach,  disgrace,  or  ignominy  upon; 
disgrace. 

We  be  all  sheKt, 
For  so  fals  a  company  in  englond  was  nevar. 

PolUieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  10. 
Debatefull  strife,  and  cruell  enmity, 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fowly  shend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  36. 

S.  To  blame;  reprove;  reproach;  scold;  revile. 

Though  that  I  tor  my  prymer  shal  be  shent. 
And  shal  be  beten  thryes  in  an  houre, 
I  wol  it  conne,  our  lady  for  to  honoure. 

Clumcer,  Frioress's  Tale,  L  89. 
For  silence  kepynge  thou  shalt  not  be  shent. 
Where  as  thy  speache  May  cause  thee  repent. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  344. 

Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  yon,  sir?  I  am  shentloT 

speaking  to  you.  Shak.,  T.  S.,  Iv.  2. 112. 

3.  To  injure;  harm;  spoil;  punish. 

Herowde  the  kyng  has  malise  ment. 
And  shappis  with  shame  yow  for  to  shende. 
And  for  that  ge  non  harmes  shulde  hente, 
Be  othir  waies  God  will  ye  wende. 

York  Plays,  p.  137. 

Hasty  processe  will  shende  it  euery  dele, 
Avise  yow  wele  and  do  be  good  councell. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1657. 

4.  To  ruin;  destroy. 

Of  me  unto  the  worldes  ende 
Shal  neither  ben  ywriten  nor  ysonge 
No  goode  worde,  for  this  bokes  wol  me  shende. 

Chancer,  Troilus,  v.  1060. 

Such  a  dream  I  had  of  diie  portent 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent; 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woeful  strife. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1. 110. 
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And  thair  schemdschepe  salle  be  mare 
Than  ever  had  any  man  here  in  thoght. 

Bampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  7146. 

To  much  defouledfor  shendsh/^e  that  man  is  worthy  to 

have.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

shenet,  a.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
sheen^. 

Shenshai  (shen'shi),  n.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  two  sects  into  which  the  Parsees  of  India 
are  divided.    Compare  Kadmee. 

shentt.    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  shend. 

she-oak  (she'ok), ».  [Cf .  she-pine.]  One  of  va- 
rious shrubs  and  trees  of  the  peculiar,  chiefly 
Australian,  genus  Casuarina.  They  are  without 
true  leaves,  the  place  of  these  being  supplied  by  whorls  of 
slender  deciduous  branchlets.  The  latter  are  of  an  acidu- 
lous taste,  and  are  relished  by  cattle.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  excellent  as  fuel,  and  valuable  for  fine  or  coar^ 
woodwork ;  its  appearance  gives  to  some  species  the  name 
of  bee/wood.  The  species  specifically  called  she-oak  are 
C.  etricta  {C.  quadrivalvis),  the  coast  she-oak  (sometimes, 
however,  called  he-oak\  C.  glavea,  the  desert  she-oak,  ana 
C.  suberosa,  the  erect  she-oak.    See  Casuarina. 

Sheol  (she'61),  n.  [Heb.  she'dl,  a  hollow  place, 
a  cave,  <  shd'al,  dig,  hollow  out,  excavate.] 
The  place  of  departed  spirits :  a  transliteration 
of  the  Hebrew.  The  original  is  in  the  authorized  ver. 
sion  generally  rendered  grave,  heU,  otvU;  in  the  revised 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  1^02  is  substituted. 
It  corresponds  to  the  word  Hades  in  Greek  classic  litera- 
ture ana  in  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
See  hell^. 

sheoHc  (she-o'Uk),  a.  [<  Sheol  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  &heol  or  hell.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser., 
vi.  398.     [Bare.] 

shepe^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  sheep\  s'heep^. 

shepe^t,  TO.  [ME.,  <  AS.  icipe,  wages.]  Wages; 
hire. 

In  withholdynge  or  abreggynge  of  the  shepe,  or  the 
hyre,  or  of  the  wages  of  servauntz. 

Chmieer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Bhepent,  n.    .An  obsolete  form  of  shippen. 

shepherd  (shep'^rd),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
shephard,  shepheard,  sheepherd  (also  as  a  sur- 
name Shepherd,  Sheppard,  Shepa/rd);  <  ME. 


5.  To  defeat;  outdo;  surpass. 

Anthony  is  sherd,  and  put  hire  to  the  flighte. 

Chamcer,  Good  Women,  1.  652. 

That  did  excell 
The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  starres.   Spenser,  Frothalamion,  1. 122. 

6.  To  forbid.     Halliwell.—7.  To  defend;  pro- 
tect. 

Not  the  aide  they  brought, 
Which  came  too  late,  nor  his  owne  power  could  shend 
This  wretched  man  from  a  moste  f earf ull  end. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

Let  David's  harp  and  lute,  his  hand  and  voice. 
Give  laud  to  liim  that  loveth  Israel, 
And  sing  his  praise  that  shendeth  David's  fame. 
That  put  away  his  sin  from  out  his  sight. 
And  sent  his  shame  into  the  streets  of  Gath. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  ruined ;  go  to  destruction. 

Less  the  tender  grasses  shende. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1400. 

shendfult  (shend'ful),  a.  [MB.  sehendful,  scUnd- 
ful;  <  shand,  *shend,  n.,  +  -ful.]  Ignominious. 

She  is  ful  glad  in  hir  corage. 

If  she  sc  any  gret  lynage 

Be  brought  to  nought  in  sehynfvl  wise. 

R<m.  of  the  Rose,  1.  259. 
Swuch  was  Godes  death  o  rode— pinful  and  shend/id 
ouer  alle  othre.  Aneren  Riwle,  p.  366. 

shendfuUyt  (shend'ful-i),  adv.    [ME.  schendful- 
liehe;  ishendful  +  -ly^.]  Ignominiously;  mis- 
erably; shamefully. 
Spec  hire  soheome  sehendfvliche.   Aneren  Riwle,  p.  316. 

As  the  bible  telleth, 
God  sende  to  seye  that  Saul  schulde  dye. 
And  al  his  seed  for  that  sunne  schen^ullwheeaie. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ni.  261. 

The  enemyes  of  the  lande  were  shen4fully  chasyd  and 
utterly  confounded.  Fabyan. 

shendshipt  (shend'ship),  n.  [<  ME.  shendr- 
shipe,  schendscMp,  schenschip,  schensMp,  sehen- 
chip,  schendshepe;  <  shand,  *shend,  n.,  +  -sMp.] 
Shame;  punishment;  injury;  harm. 


scliephwde,  schepphirde,  scheperde,  schepparde, 
<  AS.  scedphyrde,  scephyrde  (=  G.  schafhirte), 
a  keeper  of  sheep,  shepherd  (cf .  seeapheorden,  a 
sheepfold),  <  seedp,  sheep,  +  hyrde,  a  herd,  a 
guardian:  see  sheep^  and  herd^.]  A  man  who 
herds,  tends,  and  guards  sheep  in  pasture;  a 
pastor. 

In  the  Weye  to  Jerusalem,  half  a  Myle  fro  Betheleem, 
is  a  Chirche,  where  the  Aungel  seyde  to  the  Seheppardes 
of  the  Birthe  of  Crist.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  72. 

The  Lord  is  our  shepherd,  and  so  called  in  more  places 
than  by  any  other  name.  Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

Shepherd  kings,  or  Hyksos,  a  race  or  dynasty  probably 
of  Semitic  origm,  who  took  Memphis,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  Egypt  tributary.  The  conquest  appears  to  have 
tidien  place  about  2200  or  2100  B.  c,  and  dynasties  XV. 
and  XVI.  were  probably  Hyksos.  Their  rule  in  Egypt 
may  have  lasted  from  200  to  500  years.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  connect  their  expulsion  with  the  narrative 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.— Shepherd's  crook,  a  long  staff 
having  its  upper  end  curved  so  as  to  form  a  hook,  used  by 
shepherds.-  Shepherd's  dog,  a  variety  of  dog  employed 
by  shepherds  to  protect  the  flocks  and  control  their  move- 
ments. It  is  generally  of  considerable  size,  and  of  power- 
ful, lithe  build,  with  the  hair  thick-set  and  wavy,  the  tail 
inclined  to  be  long  and  having  a  bushy  fringe,  the  muzzle 
sharp,  and  the  eyes  large  and  bright.  The  collie  or  8hee|>- 
dog  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  intelli- 
gent dogs  of  this  wide-spread  and  useful  variety. — Shep- 
herd's flute,  either  a  flageolet  or  an  oboe  of  simple  con- 
struction, such  as  is  used  by  shepherds.  Also  shepherd's 
pipe. — Shepherd's  plaid.  Same  as  shepherd's  tartan. — 
Shepherd's  tartan.  See  torto»i.— Shepherd's  wea- 
ther-glass, the  pimpernel,  Anagallis  amensis.  Also  poor- 
man's  weather-glass.  Th  ese  and  the  names  shepherd's-clock, 
-watch,  -calendar,  and  -sundial,  and  John,-go-to-hed-at-noon 
allude  to  the  closing  of  its  flowers  early  in  the  afternoon 
or  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  See  pimpernel,  4.— 
The  Good  SUepherd,  a  title  given  to  Jesus  Christ  (John 
X.  11).— The  Shepherds,  a  fanatical  sect  which  origi- 
nated among  shepherds  in  northern  France  about  1251, 
Srof  essedly  for  the  deliverance  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  who 
ad  been  prisoner  in  Egypt.  The  Shepherds  were  fiercely 
opposed  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  usurped  priestly 
functions.  They  held  possession  of  Paris  for  a  while,  and 
committed  many  outrages,  especially  upon  the  Jews.  The 
movement  was  soon  suppressed.  An  outbreak  of  mendi- 
cants similarly  named  took  place  under  Philip  V.  in  1320, 
hut  this  also  soon  came  to  an  end. 
shepherd  (shep'^rd),  v.  t.  [<  shepherd,  n.]  1. 
To  tend  or  guide  as  a  shepherd. 

Multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains, 

Sh^herded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wmd. 

SheUey,  Prometheus  tTnbound,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  attend  or  wait  on;  gallant.     [Jocose.] 

Shepherding  a  lady.  Ediriburgh  Rev. 

3.  To  watch  over,  as  a  mining  claim,  and  estab- 
lish a  right  to  it  Ijy  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
work  on  it:  said  especially  of  digging  small 
pits  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  rich  deposit  of 
gold;  hence,  to  attend  or  hang  about  (a  person) 
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on  the  chance  of  getting  something  out  of  him. 
[Slang,  Australia.] 

The  speculators  who  sat  dangling  their  legs  in  their  In- 
fant pits,  ehepherding  their  claims,  awaiting  with  anxietr 
.  .  .  the  run  of  the  vein. 

Percy  Clarke,  New  Chnm  in  Australia,  p.  71. 

shepherd-bird  (shep'ferd-bferd),  n.  A  book- 
name  of  the  rose-starUng,  Pattor  roseus.  See 
cut  uadei  pastor. 

shepherd-dog  (shep'6rd-dog),  n.  [<  ME.  schep- 
erde  doge,  schepphirde  dogg;  <  shepherd  +  dog."] 
Same  as  shepherds  dog  (which  see,  under  shep- 
herd). 

shepherdess  (shep'6r-des),  n.    [<  shepherd  + 
-ess.']    A  woman  who  tends  sheep ;  a  rural  lass. 
She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Shepherdia  (she-p6r'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Nuttall, 
1818),  named  after  John  Shepherd  (died  1836), 
curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Liverpool.  ]  A 
genus  of  apetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Mseag- 
iMOese.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  two  other  genera 
of  ae  order  by  its  opposite  leaves,  and  by  dioecious  flowers 
with  a  four-clef  t^  somewhat  spherical  or  ovoid  calyx,  and  a 
thiclc  dislc  with  eight  lobes,  the  male  flowers  with  eight 
stamens  and  the  ovary  in  the  female  with  one  cell  and  one 
ovule.  There  are  3  species,  all  natives  of  North  America, 
chiefly  in  the  western  United  States— one,  S.  Caimdemis, 
with  yellowish  flowers  and  insipid  reddish  fruit,  extend- 
ing east  to  Vermont.  They  are  small  shrubs  covered  with 
a  silvery  or  rusty  shining  scurf,  and  bearing  petioled  ob- 
long and  entire  leaves,  small  flowers  in  short  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, and  numerous  fleshy  berries  (each  formed  of  the 
thlcliened  calyz)  persistent  around  the  true  fruit,  which  is 
a  small  achene.  5.  argerUea,  the  buflalo-berry,  also  Itnown 
as  raVbtt-ierry  and  bee/suet-tree,  is  an  abundant  spiny  slirub 
found  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Missouri  to  Hudson's 
Bay ;  its  branches  are  covered  in  autumn  with  clusters  of 
scarlet  berries  of  the  size  of  currants,  containing  an  edible 
acid  and  mealy  pulp,  once  an  important  article  of  food  wiUi 
the  Utah  Indians. 

shepherdish  (shep'6r-dish),  a.  [<  shepherd  + 
-isP.]  Resembling  a  shepherd ;  suiting  a  shep- 
herd; pastoral;  rustic. 

The  fan-  Pamela  .  .  .  had  .  .  .  taken  on  shepherdish  ap- 
parel, which  was  of  russet  cloth.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

shepherdism  (shep'6r-dizm),  n.  [<  shepherd  + 
■dsm."]    Pastoral  fife  or  occupation.     [Bare.] 

shepherdling  (shep'6rd-ling),  n.  [Formerly 
also  shephardling,  shepheardling ;  <  shepherd  + 
-Ung^,']    A  little  or  young  shepherd.    [Rare.] 

The  Fourth  'a  another  valiant  Shepheardling, 
That  for  a  Cannon  takes  his  silly  sling. 
And  to  a  Scepter  turns  his  Shepheards  staff, 
Oreat  Prince,  great  Prophet,  Poet,  Psalmograph. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 

On  a  hillock  thou  mayst  sing 
Unto  a  handsome  shephardling. 

Herrick,  To  His  Muse. 
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short  stem  with  longer  wiry  branches  upon  which  small 
white  flowers  are  racemed.  These  are  followed  by  flat 
obcordate-triangular  pods,  suggesting  the  common  name. 
The  plant  has  been  used  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  in  hema- 
turia. It  has  also  been  called  shepherd'spmush  or  ■iag, 
caseweed,  clappede-pouch,  mother' sheart,  etc. 

shepherd's-rod  (shep'6rdz-rod),  n.  A  small 
kind  of  teasel,  Dipsacus  pilosiis,  growing  in  Eu- 
rope. 

shepherd's-staff  (shep'Srdz-st&f),  n.  Same  as 
shepherd!  s-rod. 

she-pine  (she'pin),  n.  [Cf.  she-oak.]  A  large 
Australian  conifer,  Podocarpus  elata. 

Sheppey  argentine.  See  argentine  and  pearl- 
side. 

sheppickt  (shep'ik),  n.  [Also  sheppeck;  a  var. 
of  sheepipick.']    A  kind  of  hay-fork.    Nares. 

sheppy  (shep'i),  n.;  pi.  sheppies  (-iz).  [Also 
sheppey;  cf.  shepen,  shippen.]  A  sheep-cote; 
a  sheep-shed. 

I  took  the  two  finest  and  heaviest  [sheep],  and  with  one 
beneath  my  right  arm,  and  the  other  beneath  my  left,  I 
went  straight  home  to  the  upper  sheppey,  and  set  tbem  in- 
side and  fastened  them. 

R.  D.  Blaelmwre,  Loma  Doone,  xlii. 

shepstare  (shep'star),  n.  [Also  shepster,  chep- 
ster;  <  sheep^  +  stare^.]  The  starling,  Stwrnus 
vulgaris.   (Jompare  sheep-rack,  2.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sometime  1  would  betray  the  byrds 

That  lyght  on  lymed  tree, 
EspeciaUy  in  Slt^sta/re  tyme. 

When  tliicke  in  flockes  they  flye. 
Oooge,  Eglogs,  vl. 


shepherdlyt  (shep'erd-li),  a. 
-^1.]    Pastoral;  rustic. 


[<  shepherd  + 


Their  poems  were  named  Eglognes  or  shepheardly  talke. 
PtittenTiam,  Arte  of  Bug.  Poesie,  p.  20. 

shepherd's-bag  (shep'erdz-bag),  n.  Same  as 
shepherd!  8-pwse. 

shepherd's-club  (shep'ferdz-Hub),  n.  The  com- 
mon mullen,  Verbascum  Ihapsus.  See  cut  un- 
der mullen.    [Eng.] 

shepherd's-cress  (shep'6rdz-kres),  n.  A  dwarf 
European  cruciferous  plant,  Teesdalia  nudi- 
caulis.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shepherd  s-joy  (shep'6rdz-joi),  n.  A  plant  of 
one  or  two  species,  forming  the  liliaceous  genus 
Geitonqplesium,  found  In  Australia,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  the  Pacific  isl- 
ands. It  is  an  evergreen 
twiner  climbing  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  bearing 
purplish-green  flowers  in 
cymes.     [Australia.] 

shepherds-knot  (shep'- 
erdz-not),  n.  The  herb 
tormentil,   PotenUlla  Tor- 


shepherd's-myrtle  (shep'- 

6raz-m6r"tl),  n.    See  Rus- 

cus. 
shepherd's-needle  (shep'- 

eraz-ne''''dl),  n.     Same  as 

ladfs-conib. 
shepherd-spider     (shep'- 

6rd-spi"d6r),  B.  A  harvest- 
man    or   daddy-long-legs; 

any  phalangiid. 
shepnerd's-pouch  (shep'- 

6raz-pouoh),  n.     Same  as 

shepherd!  8-purse. 
shepherd's-purse    (shep'-  f^f_"J'^-  *""?•/■»*'»■ 


Plant  with  Flowers  and 
Fruits  of  Shepberd's-purse 


r  .    -  .  -         ru/.  ..,.1  flower;  d,  apod. 

6rdz-pers),  n.    A  common 

cruciferous  weed,  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris.    it 

has  a  cluster  of  toothed  or  pinnatifld  root-leaves,  and  a 


(Davies.) 

shepstarling  (shep'star'^ling),  n.  Same  as  shep- 
stare. 

shepster  If  (shep'ster),  n.  [<  sheep'^  +  -ster.]  A 
sheep-shearer.    Palsgrave.    (SalMwell.) 

shepster^  (shep'stfer),  ».    Same  as  shepstare. 

shepster^t,  n.    See  shapester. 

Sherardia  (she-rar'di-a),  n.  [Nil.  (Billenius, 
1719),  named  after  W/'Sherard  (1659-1728),  an 
English  botanist.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Bubiacese.  it  is  unlike  all  others 
of  the  tribe  Galiese  in  having  lanceolate  and  persistent 
calyx-lobes,  and  is  characterized  by  subsessile  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre,  and  by  a  two-branched  style  and 
capitate  stigma.  It  has  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  four 
ovate  spreading  lobes,  four  stamens,  and  a  two-celled  ovaiy 
containing  two  ovules  and  ripening  into  twin  nutlets.  The 
only  species,  S.  arvensis,  the  fleld-madder,  also  known  as 
a^rwort,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion from  Persia  westward.  It  is  a  slender,  roughish,  and 
procumbent  herb,  with  four-angled  branches,  and  lanceo- 
late prickly-pointed  leaves  four  or  six  in  a  whorL  The 
small  pink  or  blue  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  formed  of  united  bracts. 

sherbertt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sherbet. 

sherbet  (shSr'bet),  n.  [Formerly  also  scherhet, 
sherbert,  zerbet;  <  Turk,  sherbet  =  Pers.  Hind. 
sharbat,  <  Ar.  sharbat,  a  drink,  sip,  beverage, 
syrup,  <  sha/riba,  he  drank.  Cf .  sorbet,  a  doub- 
let of  sherbet,  and  shrvifl,  shrab,  syrup,  from 
the  same  Ar.  source.]  1.  A  favorite  cooling 
drink  of  the  East,  made  of  fruit-juioes  diluted 
with  water,  and  variously  sweetened  and  fla- 
vored. It  is  cooled  with  snow  when  this  can  be 
Erocured. — 2.  A  water-ice,  variously  flavored. 
erbetlee  (sh6r'bet-le),  n.  A  seller  of  sher- 
bet; especially,  an  itinerant  sherbet-seller  in 
the  streets  of  a  Levantine  city. 

sherbetzide  (sh6r'bet-zid),  n.  An  itinerant  ven- 
der of  sherbet,  syrup,  etc.,  in  Eastern  towns. 

sherd  (sh6rd),  n.    Same  as  shard?-. 

shereH,  «•  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
shear^,  sheer'^,  sheer^. 

shere^t  (sher),  n.  In  mmUng,  the  deviation 
from  standard  weight  permitted  by  law,  now 
called  the  remedy.    Encyc.  Brit.,  Xvl.  482. 

shereef,  n.    See  sherif. 

shereefee  (she-re 'fe),  n.  [Ar.  *shanfi,  cf .  ashrdfi, 
a  counter  of  gold,  <  sharif,  noble :  see  sherif.  Cf . 
noble,  the  name  of  an  English  coin.]  A  gold 
coin  formerly  current  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  of 
the  value  of  9s.  id.  English  (about  |2.24).  Also 
called  altoon. 

shere-grasst,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  shear- 
grass. 

Weregrig  (sher'grig),  n.    An  unidentified  ani- 
mal: so  named  in  the  following  quotation. 
Weasels  and  polecats,  sheregrigs,  can'ion  crows, 
Seen  and  smelt  only  by  thine  eyes  and  nose. 

Woleot  (P.  Pindar),  p.  186. 

shoreman,  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  shireman. 

Shore  Tbursdayt.    See  Sheer  Thursday. 

shorowatert,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  shear- 
water. 

sherif,  shereef  (she-ref '),  n.  [Also  sheriff,  sche- 
rif,  sherrife,  cherif;  =  P.  ch4rif  =  Sp.  jerife  = 
Pg.  xarife,  xerife,  cherif,  a  sherif  (cf.  Sp.  xarifo, 
adorned,  well-dressed),  =  Turk,  sherif  =  Hind. 
Sharif,  noble,  illustrious,  a  prince,  a  descendant 
of  Mohammed,  =  Pers.  sharif,  noble,  <  Ar.  sha- 


shoriffalty 

rif,  lofty,  noble,  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
Mohammed  throu^  his  daughter  Patima,  wife 
of  All ;  cf .  sha/raf,  elevation,  nobiUty,  sharfa,  a 
pinnacle,  etc.]  1 .  A  descendant  of  Mohammed 
through  his  daughter  Fatima. 
The  relations  of  Mahomet,  called  in  Arabic  Sherif  or 


noble,  by  the  Turks  Emir  or  prince,  have  the  privlledge 
of  being  exempt  from  appearing  before  any  judge  but 
their  own  head.    Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 171. 


2.  A  prince  or  ruler;  specifically,  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Mecca. 

sheriffi  (sher'if),  n.  [Also  sometimes  in  the 
restored  or  explanatory  form  shAre-reeve;  also 
sometimes  contracted  shrieve,  early  mod.  E. 
sheriffe,  schereff,  shvreeve,  etc.,  <  ME.  shereve, 
scherreve,  shireve,  shirreve,  sdkyreve,  schirreve, 
syrreve  (pi.  shireves,  schirreves,  shrines),  <  AS. 
sdr-gerifa,  '  shire-reeve,'  <  scire,  shire,  -t-  gere- 
fa,  a  reeve,  officer:  see  shire^  and  reeve^.  Cf. 
townreeve,  portreeve.]  The  chief  civil  officer 
charged  with  administering  justice  within  a 
county,  under  direction  of  the  courts,  or  of  the 
crown  or  other  executive  head  of  the  state,  and 
usually  having  also  some  incidental  judicial 
functions,  (a)  In  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
crown  in  every  county  or  shire,  who  does  all  the  sov- 
ereign's business  in  the  county,  the  crown  by  letters  pat- 
ent committing  the  custody  of  the  county  to  him  alone. 
SheriSs  are  appointed  by  the  crown  upon  presentation  of 
the  judges  to  a  manner  partly  regulated  by  law  and  partly 
by  custom  (see  pricking) ;  the  citizens  of  London,  however, 
have  the  right  of  electing  the  sheriffs  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Those  appointed  are 
bound  under  a  penalty  to  serve  the  office,  except  in  specl- 
fled  cases  of  exemption  or  disability.  As  keeper  of  the 
queen's  peace,  the  sheriff  is  the  first  man  to  the  county, 
and  superior  m  rank  to  any  nobleman  therein  during  his 
office,  which  he  holds  tor  a  year.  He  Is  specially  intrust- 
ed with  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of 
the  peace^  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  at  his  disposal  the 
whole  civil  force  of  the  county — in  old  legal  phraseology, 
the  posse  camUatia.  He  has  also  some  Judicial  functions, 
less  extensive  now  than  formerly.  The  most  ordinary  of 
his  functions,  which  he  always  executes  by  a  deputy  called 
under-sheriff^  consists  In  the  execution  of  writs.  The  sher- 
iff performs  to  person  such  duties  only  as  are  either  purely 
honorary,  such  as  attendance  upon  the  judges  on  circuit; 
or  of  some  dignity  and  public  importance,  such  as  the  pre- 
siding over  elections  and  the  holding  of  county  meetings, 
which  he  may  call  at  any  time. 

A  shirreve  hadde  he  been  and  a  countour. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  369. 
Erlez  of  Ynglande  with  archers  ynewe : 
SeMrreves  scharply  schiftys  the  comouns. 

llorte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  726. 
"Rise  vp,"  he  seid,  "thou  prowde  schereff." 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  5). 
The  reeve  of  the  shire  had  doubtless  been  a  fiscal  of- 
ficer from  the  beginning.    It  was  the  Slieriffwho  had  to 
see  to  the  King's  profit  and  his  own  to  every  corner  of  his 
shire.  H.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  294. 

(6)  In  Scotland,  the  chief  local  judge  of  a  county.  There 
are  two  grades  of  sheriffs,  the  chief  or  superior  sheriffs 
and  the  sheriffs-substitute  (besides  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  who  has  the  honorary  title  of  slieriff-prineipal), 
both  being  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  chief  sheriff, 
usually  called  simply  the  sheriff,  may  have  more  than  one 
substitute  under  film,  and  the  discbarge  of  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  office  now  practically  rests  with 
the  sheriffs-substitute,  the  sheriff  betog  (except  in  one  or 
two  cases)  a  practising  advocate  In  Edinburgh,  while  the 
sheriff-substitute  Is  prohibited  from  taking  other  employ- 
menii  and  must  reside  within  his  county.  The  civil  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff  extends  to  all  personal  actions  on 
contract,  bond,  or  obligation  without  limit,  actions  for 
rent,  possessory  actions,  etc..  In  which  cases  there  is  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  sheriff-substitute  to  the 
sheriff,  and  from  him  to  the  Court  of  Session.  He  has 
also  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  small-debt  cases  where 
the  value  is  not  more  than  ^12.  In  criminal  cases  the 
sheriff  has  jurisdiction  in  all  offenses  the  punishment  for 
which  is  not  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment.  He  has 
also  jurisdiction  to  bankruptcy  cases  to  any  amount,  (e) 
In  the  United  States,  except  in  NewHainpshire  and  Rhode 
Island,  sheriffs  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  qualifi- 
cation being  that  the  sheriff  must  be  a  man,  of  age,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State,  and  a  resident 
in  the  county ;  usually  he  can  hold  no  other  office,  and 
is  not  eligible  for  reelection  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
lunited  period.  In  all  the  States  there  are  deputySsherifls, 
who  are  agents  and  servants  of  the  sheriff.  In  New  York 
and  some  other  States  there  Is,  as  to  England,  an  under- 
sheriff,  who  acts  in  place  of  his  chief  In  the  tetter's  ab- 
sence, etc.  The  pnncipal  duties  of  the  sheriff  are  to 
preserve  peace  and  order  throughout  the  county,  to  at- 
tend the  courts  as  the  administrative  officer  of  the  law, 
to  guard  prisoners  and  juries,  to  serve  the  process  and 
execute  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  to  preside  at 
inquisitions  and  assessments  of  damages  on  default- 
High  sherif  the  sheriff  as  distinguished  from  the  under- 
sheriff  and  other  deputies. — Joint  sheriff,  two  persons 
jointly  appointed  sheriff,  or  one  of  such  persons.— Sheriff 
of  mtiddlesez  case,  a  decision  in  1840,  noted  to  English 
constitutional  history,  on  the  relative  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  imprison  for  contempt  and  the  courts  to  discharge 
on  habeas  corpus.— Sheriff's  Jury.  See /ury.— Sheriff 
turn.  In  early  Eng.  law,  the  periodical  court  or  session 
held  by  a  sheriff  successively  in  the  various  hundreds  of 
his  county,  at  which  the  freeholders  were  bound  to  appear 
as  a  part  of  then-  service.— Statute  Of  Sheilflb.  See 
stat/uie. 

sheriff 2,  n.    See  sherif. 

sheriffalty  (sher'if-al-ti),  n.  [<  sheriff  +  -alty, 
after  the  equiv.  shrievalty.]     1.  The  office  or 


sheriffalty 

jurisdiction  of  sherifl;  sheriffship;  shrievalty. 
—2.  Term  or  period  of  office  as  sheriff. 

Sir  Rowland  Meredith,  knighted  in  his  eherifalty,  on 
occMlou  of  an  address  which  he  brought  up  to  the  king 
trom  his  county.    RUshmrdson,  Sir  Charles  Grandlson,  viii. 

The  Year  after  I  had  Twins ;  they  came  in  Mr.  Pent- 
weazel's  shemiffalty.  Foote,  Taste,  1. 1. 

sheriff-clerk  (sher'if-klferk),  n.  In  Scotland, 
the  clerk  of  the  sheriff's  court,  who  has  charge 
of  the  records  of  the  court.  He  registers  the 
judgments  of  the  court,  and  issues  them  to  the 
proper  parties. 

sheriffdom  (sher'if-dum),  n.    [<  sheriff  +  -dom.'] 

1.  The  office  of  sheriff;  shrievalty. 
Hereditary  eheiiffdoms.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  g  98. 

2.  The  district  or  territory  over  which  a  sher- 
iff's jurisdiction  extends. 

Wigtown  was  probably  created  a  sherifdom  in  the  13th 
century.  Encye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  564. 

sheriffess  (sher'if-es),  n.  [<  sheriff  +  -ess.2 
A  female  sheriff.     [Eare.] 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas  Lord  Clinord,  was  sheriff- 
eaa  of  Westmoreland  for  many  years. 

T.  Wairtm,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (ed.  1871),  II.  188,  note. 

sheriffhood  (sher'if-hM),  n.  [<  ME.  sheref- 
hode,  shorefhode;  <  sheriff  +  -feooeJ.]  The  of- 
fice of  sheriff. 

The  furst  Artycle.  Weteth  that  we  haue  graunted  and 
by  oar  charter  present  conf  ermed  to  the  citezens  of  Lon- 
don the  Shorefhode  of  London  and  of  Middelsex,  wyth  all 
tbinglB  and  custumes  that  fallith  to  the  same  sherefhold 
of  London  w'  in  the  cite  and  wythoat,  by  laude  and  bl 
water. 
ChaHer  of  London  (Rich.  IL),  in  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  U. 

sheriff-ofB.cer  (sher'if-of  "i-sSr),  n.  In  Scotland, 
anoffioerconneoted  with  the  sheriff's  court,  who 
is  charged  with  arrests,  the  serviug  of  pro- 
cesses, and  the  like. 

sheriffryti  »•  [^  sheriff  +  -ry,  syncopated  form 
of  -ery.']    Sheriffship. 

sheriffship  (sher'if-ship),  h.  [<  sheriff  +  -ship."] 
The  office  or  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff;  shriev- 
alty. 

sheriff-tootht  (sher'if-toth),  n.  A  tenure  by  the 
service  of  providing  entertainment  for  the 
sheriff  at  his  county  courts:  a  common  tax 
formerly  levied  for  the  sheriff's  diet.   Wharton. 

sheriffwick  (sher'if-wik),  n.  [<  sheriff  +  wick, 
as  in  J)ailiwieh,  oonstaMewick.']  The  district  un- 
der a  sheriff's  jurisdiction. 

sherkt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  shirk. 

shermant,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sliearman. 

shern  (sh6m),  n.    Same  as  sham. 

sheroot,  n.    See  cheroot. 

sherris,  n.  Same  as  sherry.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

The  second  property  of  your  excellent  gherris  is,  the 
warming  of  the  blood.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  111. 

sherris-sackt,  »■    See  sacks. 

sherrug  (sher'ug),  n.    Same  as  shearhog. 

sherry  (sher'i),  n. :  pi.  sherries  (-iz).  [Early mod. 
E.  sherris,  from  wnioh,  mistaken  as  a  plural,  the 
supposed  singular  sherry  was  formed  (cf .  cher- 
ryifpea'i;  similarly  formed  from  *cheris,pease\ 
etc.);  abbr.  ot Sherris-wime  {ov  Slierris-saek)  (= 
D.  Xeres^ijn  =  Or.  Xeres-wein;  F.  vin  deXeres  = 
Pg.  vinho  de  Xerez),  <  Sherris,  also  written  Sher- 
ries (with  sh  for  Sp.  x),  also  Xeres,  Xerez,  <  Sp. 
Xeres,  now  Jerez,  prop.  Jerez  de  Iq  Frontera, 
in  southern  Spain,  near  Cadiz,  where  the  wine 
is  still  made ;  <  L.  Csesaris,  gen.  of  Ciesar,  Csesar, 
after  whom  the  town  was  named:  see  Ciesar. 
Cf.  BT^.SaragossUi  contr.  < L.  Csesarea  Ati,gusta.'\ 

1.  Originally,  the  wine  of  Xeres;  hence,  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  strong  white  wines  of  the 
south  of  Spain,  of  all  qualities  except  the  low- 
est. It  is  a  wine  that  is  much  manipulated,  differences 
ot  color  being  often  produced  by  artificial  means,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  exported  wine  being  fortified  with  brandy 
oralcohol,  and  otherwise  disguised.  Compare  amummado. 

I  have 
A  bottle  of  sherry  in  my  power  shall  beget 
New  crotchets  in  your  heads.   ,  „    „  ,    .  _ 

Beau,  and  Wl.,  Coxcomb,  1. 1. 

2.  A  small  wine-glass  of  the  size  andform 
commonly  used  for  sherry  and  similar  wines. 

sherry-cobbler  (sher'i-kob'lfer),  n.  A  cobbler 
made  with  sherry.     See  coibler^,  1. 

sherry-vallies  (sher'i-vaFiz),  n.pl.  [Perhaps, 
through  a  P.  or  Sp.  form,  ult.  <  LL.  saraballa, 
sarahara,  wide  trousers  such  as  are  worn  in 
the  Bast,  <  Heb.  (Chaldee)  sarhalin  (translated 
"hosen"  in  Dan.  iii.  21).]  Overalls  of  thick 
cloth  or  leather,  buttoned  or  tied  round  the  legs 
over  the  trousers  as  a  guard  against  mud  or 
dust  when  traveling  on  horseback;  leggmgs. 
[Western  US] 

Shertet,  n.  A  Middle  English  spelliug  of  shirt. 
.%0 
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she-sole  (she'sol),  n.   The  whiff,  a  fish.    [Irish.] 

shet,  V.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  shut^. 

shetet.   A  Middle  English  form  of  shoot,  sheets. 

shetert,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  shooter. 

sheth  (sheth),  n.  The  post  or  standard  of  a 
plow,  which  is  attached  at  its  upper  extremity 
to  the  plow-beam,  and  affords  below  an  attach- 
ment for  the  mold-board  and  land-side  and  in- 
directly for  the  plowshare. 

shethet,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sheath. 

Shetland  argus.    See  Argus. 

Shetlauder  (shet'land-6r),  n.    A  native  or  an 

,  inhabitant  of  Shetland,  a  group  of  islands 
lying  to  the  north-northeast  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland,  and  forming,  with  the  Orkney  Isl- 
ands, the  most  northerly  coimty  of  Scotland. 

Shetland  lace.  A  needle-made  openwork  or- 
namental trimming,  like  needle-point  lace  in 
all  respects  except  that  it  is  made  of  woolen 
yarn,  and  is  therefore  coarse  and  large  in  pat- 
tern, and  capable  of  being  made  very  warm. 
Shawls,  scarfs,  etc.,  are  made  of  it. 

Shetland  pony.    See  shelty. 

Shetland  wool.    See  loool. 

sheuch,  sheugh  (shuoh  or  shuch),  n.  [Also 
seuch,  sewch;  perhaps  a  form  of  sew^.']  A  fur- 
row; a  ditch;  a  gully.     [Scotch.] 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheueh; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise 

That  birk  grew  fair  eneuch. 
The  Clerk's  Twa  Sons  o'  Owsenford  (Chlia:B  Ballads,  II.  70). 

I  saw  the  battle  sair  and  teugh. 
And  reekin'  red  ran  mony  a  sheugh. 

Bums,  Battle  of  SheriS-Muir. 

sheva  (she-va'),  n.  [Also  shewa,  shiva;  <  Heb. 
shevd',  shewa',  prob.  same  as  shav',  sham',  evil, 
emptiness,  <  sh6',  crash,  be  destroyed.]  In 
flisft.  gram. :  (a)  An  obscure  vowel-sound,  simi- 
lar to  or  identical  with  that  known  as  the  neu- 
tral vowel.  (&)  The  vowel-point  representing 
such  a  sound.  Simple  sheva  consists  of  two  dots  placed 
thus,  -7-,  under  a  consonant,  and  represents  the  neutral 
vowel  or  the  absence  of  a  vowel-sound  after  a  consonant. 
In  the  latter  capacity  it  is  called  silent  sheva.  In  the  former 
sheva  mobile.  Compound  sheva  consists  of  the  points  rep- 
resenting short  a,  e,  and  o .  respectively,  with  a  simple 
sheva  placed  at  the  right  (thus,  =r,  ■'tt,  t^),  and  indi- 
cates sounds  intermediate  in  nature  between  these  and 
the  neutral  vowel.  A  neutral  vowel  in  the  Aiyan  lan- 
guages is  also  sometimes  called  sheva. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  original  word  was  irpon-aAaKt^w 
=  TrpoKaKKL^bi  (the  IT  by  labiation  for  q,  and  the  second  a 
a  sheva,  as  in  fiaXoucds)-  Classieai  Mm.,  II.  251. 

shew  (sho).    An  archaic  form  of  show'^,  show^. 
shewbread,  n.    See  showbread. 
shewelt,  sewelt  (shS'-,  su'el),  n.    [Also  sewell; 
early  mod.  B.  also  shaile,  <  ME.  schawle,  a  scare- 
crow; perhaps  from  the  root  of  s%i;  usually 
referred  to  shew,  show^.']    A  scarecrow. 

Thou  [the  owl]  seist  thatgromes  [men]  the  ifoth  [take]. 
And  beie  on  rodde  the  anhoth  [hang]. 
And  the  to-twichet  and  to-schaketh 
And  summe  of  the  schawles  maketh. 
Owl  and  Nightingale  (Morris's  Spec.  Early  Eng.),L  1648. 

Any  thyng  that  is  hung  up  is  called  a  Sewel.  And  those 
are  used  most  commonly  to  amaze  a  Deare,  and  to  make 
him  refuse  to  passe  wher  they  are  hanged  up. 

TurbermUe,  Booke  of  Hunting  (ed.  1576),  p.  98. 

So  are  these  bugbears  of  opinions  brought  by  grdat 
clerks  into  the  world  to  serve  as  shewels  to  keep  them 
from  those  faults  whereto  else  the  vanity  of  the  world 
and  weakness  of  senses  might  pull  them. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

shewert,  n.   A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  shower^. 

shewink  (shf-wingk'),  n.    Same  as  chewinh. 

sheyk,  sheykh,  n.    See  sheik. 

Shiah  (she'^a),  n.  [Also  Sheeah,  Sheah;  =  Pers. 
Hind.  Ar.  slii'a,  shi'ah,  orig.  Ar.,  lit. '  sect.']  A 
member  of  that  division  of  the  Mohammedans 
which  maintains  that  Ali,  first  cousin  of  Mo- 
hammed and  husband  of  his  daughter  Fatima, 
was  the  first  legitimate  imam  or  successor  of 
the  Prophet,  and  rejects  the  first  three  califs  of 
the  Sunnis  (the  other  great  division)  as  usurp- 
ers. The  Shlahs  "are  also  called  the  Imamiyahs,  be- 
cause they  believe  the  Muslim  religion  consists  in  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  Imam  or  rightful  leaders  of  the 
faithful"  (Hughes,  Diet.  Islam).  (See  imam  and  caljf.) 
They  claim  to  be  the  orthodox  Mohammedans,  but  are 
treated  by  the  Sunnis  as  heretics.  The  Shiahs  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  Persian  nation,  and  are  also  found  m 
Oudh,  a  province  of  British  India ;  but  the  Mohammedans 
of  the  other  pails  of  India  are  for  the  most  part  Sunnis. 
Also  Shiite. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  SM'a  were  divided  into 

several  sects,  each  holding  for  one  of  the  diieet  d^oen- 

dants  of  'All,  and  paying  him  the  reverence  due  to  a  deity. 

Encyc.  Bnt.,  XVI.  593. 

shibboleth  (shib'6-leth),  n.  [=  F.  schibboleth  = 
Gc.  schiboleth  =  LL.  sdbboleth,  <  Heb.  smbboteth, 
an  ear  of  corn,  a  stream  (in  the  case  mentioned 
prob.  used  in  the  latter  sense,  with  ref.  to 
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the  river  Jordan),  <  "shdbhal,  increase,  flow, 
grow.]  A  Hebrew  word,  meaning  'ear  of  corn' 
or  'stream,'  used  by  Jephthah,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel,  as  a  test-word  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish the  fleeing  Ephraimites  (who  could 
not  pronotmee  the  sh  in  shibboletn)  from  his 
own  men,  the  Gileadites  (Judges  xii.  4-6); 
hence,  a  test-word,  or  the  watchword  or  pet 
phrase  of  a  party,  sect,  or  school,  similarly,  dur- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  French  be- 
trayed their  nationality  by  inability  to  pronounce  cor- 
rectly the  Italian  word  Gieeri. 

Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  shibboleth. 

Miltm,  S.  A.,  L  289. 

So  exasperated  were  they  at  seeing  the  encouragement 

the  Flemish  and  i'rench  tongues  met  with,  that  a  genera] 

massacre  took  place  of  all  who  had  the  shiJbboleth  of  those 

languages  upon  them. 

Goldsmith,  On  Propagation  of  Eng.  Language. 
Nowadays  it  is  a  sort  of  sibboleth  and  shibboleth  by 
which  to  know  whether  anyone  has  ever  visited  the  place 
[Tangier]  to  note  whether  he  adds  the  final  s  or  not. 

The  Academy,  July  6, 1889,  p.  4. 

Shick-shack-day(shik'shak-da),«.  IMsoSMg^ 
shag-day;  origin  obscm'e.]  The  29th  of  May, 
or  Eoyal  Oak  day.    SaUiwell.     [Local,  Eng.] 

When  I  was  at  the  College  School,  Gloucester,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  almost  every  boy  wore  an  oak-apple 
(some  of  which  were  even  gilded)  in  his  buttonhole  on 
the  29th  of  May.  Those  who  had  not  this  decoration  were 
called  sotto  voce  in  the  school-room  and  yelled  after  in 
the  grove,  Shig-shagl  this  opprobrious  epithet,  when  ut- 
tered at  close  quarters,  being  generally  accompanied 
by  three  pinches.  No  boy  who  oared  for  his  peace  of 
mind  and  wished  to  save  himself  some  "nips  and  tweaks  " 
would  appear  in  school  without  at  least  an  oak-leaf  in 
honour  of  the  day. 
5.  R.  Townshend  Mayer,  in  N.  and  Q.,  5th  ser.,  IV.  176-7. 

shide  (shid),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shyde, 
schyde;  <  ME.  shide,  schide,  schyde,  <  AS.  sdd, 
a  splinter,  a  billet  of  wood  {scid-weall,  a  paling 
fence),  =  OFries.  skid  =  OHG.  scit,  MHG.  scMt, 
G.  scheit  =  Icel.  skidh,  a  billet  of  wood,  =  Sw. 

■  skid,  a  wooden  shoe  or  sole,  a  skate,  =  Norw. 
skid,  a  snow-shoe,  =  Dan.  ski,  a  piece  of  wood, 
a  billet,  a  snow-shoe  (see  ski) ;  cf.  Lith.  skeda, 
skedra,  Lett,  skaida,  a  splinter,  Gr.  ax't^a,  a 
splinter  (see  schedule,  schism) ;  related  to  sheath, 
ult.  from  the  root  of  shed^:  see  shed^.  Doublet 
of  skid'^.']  A  piece  of  wood;  a  strip;  a  piece 
split  off;  a  plank.  [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 
And  [he]  come  to  Noe  anon  and  bad  hym  nougt  lette  : 
"Swithe  go  shape  a  shippe  of  shides  and  of  hordes." 

Piers  plowman  (B),  ix.  131. 

Both  holmes,  and  beeches  broad,  and  beams  of  ash,  and 

shides  of  okes. 
With  wedges  great  they  clive. 

Phaei's  Virgil  (1600).    (Nares.) 

shie,  V.    See  shy^. 

shiel,  n.    Same  as  sheaP-,  sheaP. 

shield  (sheld),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sheild;  < 
ME.  sheeld,  sheelde,  scheeld,  sheld,  scheld,  shelde, 
schelde,  <  AS.  scild,  soield,  sceld,  scyld,  a  shield,  =? 
OS.scild=OFiiea.skeM=:J).schild=MLG.schilt, 
LG-.  schild  =  OHG.  salt,  MHG.  schilt,  a  shield, 
Or.  schild,  shield,  coat  of  arms,  trade-sign,  =  leel. 
skjoldr  (pi.  skildir)  =  Sw.  skold  =  Dan.  sJgold,  a 

.  shield,  sftiZi,  badge,  trade-sign,  =  Goth,  shildus,  a 
shield:  root  unknown.  Some  connect  the  word 
with  shell  and  scale\  as  denoting  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  (see  shell  and  scaled),  others  with 
lael.  skella,  sJ^alla,  clash.,  ia,ttle.'\  1.  A  frame 
or  rounded  plate  made  of  wood,  metal,  hide,  or 
leather,  carried  by  warriors  on  the  arm  or  in  the 
hand,  as  a  defense,  from  remote  antiquity  until 
the  perfection  of  firearms  rendered  it  more  an 


shield  of  Mounted  Man- 
i  at-arms. 

A,  close  of  14th  century ;  6, 
close  of  13th  century ;  C,  first 
half  of  13th  century. 

encumbrance    than 
a  safeguard,  and  by 
savage  peoples  to  the 
present  day.    Specifically, 
as  distinguished  trom  the  buck- 
ler, a  large  implement  of  the 
sort,  covering  the  body  at  least 
on  one  side,  and  carried  on  the 
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»nn,  which  passed  through  rings  or  straps  on  Its  Inner 
side,  or  hung  around  the  neck  by  a  guige  or  strap.  The 
shield  of  the  middle  ages  was  in  the  tenth  century  veiy 
long,  {minted  at  the  bottom  and  rounded  at  the  top.  (See 
Hte-ilueld,  below.)  At  later  periods  it  was  changed  in  size 
and  shape,  becoming  shorter  and  smaller,  at  first  triangu- 
lar and  afterward  broad,  short,  and  pointed.  (See  lieu, 
and  tatingshield  (belovi).)  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
shield  proper  was  relegated  to  the  just,  and  soon  after 
disappeared  altogether.  (For  the  hand-shield  used  for  par- 
rying blows,  see  buckler;  for  the  large  shield  used  in 
sieges,  see  pai^e.)  Shields  of  barbarous  peoples  differ 
greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  material:  thus,  those  of  the 
peoples  of  South  Africa,  made  of  hide,  are  nearly  six  feet 
long ;  those  of  the  Mussulman  nations  are  much  smaller 
and  usually  round.  See  also  cuts  under  buckler,  erutrme, 
hoplite,  orle,  pamse,  peUa,  rondache,  and  scutum. 
What  signe  is  the  levest 
To  haue  sch^e  in  thi  scheld  to  scheue  armes? 

Wmiam  ofPalerm  (E.  B.  T.  S.X  1.  3214. 
So  to  the  fight  the  thick  battalions  throng. 
Shields  urg'd  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along. 

Pope,  Iliad,  iv.  485. 
2.  Anything  tliat  protects  or  is  used  as  a  pro- 
tection, (a)  A  movable  screen,  usually  of  steel,  serving 
to  protect  heavy  guns  and  the  gunners  while  serving  them. 


Frontal  Shield  of  (i)  European  Galli- 
nule  {Gailimtla  cnloropu^,  (2)  Amer- 
ican Callinule  {Gallznula  £raleata). 


Six-inch  Breech-loading  Rifle  on  the  United  States  Cruiser  Atlanta. 
a,  shield. 

A  similar  contrivance  is  used  by  sappers.  (6)  In  mining, 
a  framework  erected  for  the  protection  of  a  miner  in  work- 
ing an  adit,  pushed  forward  as  the  work  progresses,  (o) 
In  submarine  work,  a  construction  at  the  head  of  a  tunnel 
to  keep  back  the  silt  or  clays  as  the  tunnel  is  advanced. 
In  some  operations  the  shield  is  left  permanently  in  place, 
being  covered  in  by  the  brickwork  that  follows  close  be- 
hind the  excavation. 

The  work  of  excavating  in  the  tunnel  will  be  done  with 
large  steel  shields,  23  feet  in  diameter. 

Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  41. 

(d)  A  tender-plate  attached  to  the  share  of  a  corn-plow 
to  prevent  clods  from  rolling  on  to  the  young  plants. 
E,  H.  Knight,  (e)  In  zool.:  (1)  A  protective  or  defen- 
sive plate,  buckler,  or 
cuirass,  of  some  deter- 
minate size,  shape,  or 
position ;  a  scute,  scu- 
tum, or  scutellum ;  a  lo- 
rica;  a  carapace;  as,  the 
shields  or  bucklers  of  a 
ganoid  fish;  the  shields 
of  a  turtle,  an  armadillo, 
etc.  See  cuts  under  car- 
apace,  lea^-roUer,  scale, 
armadUlo,  and  coluber. 
(2)  Some  parti  place, 
or  mark  likened  to  a 
shield ;  a  thyroid  forma- 
tion. See  cijt  under  lar- 
ynx.  if)  In  dressmak- 
ing, a  piece  or  strip  of 
some  repellent  fabric  used  to  protect  a  dress  from  mud, 
perspiration,  etc. :  as,  a  skirt-8AieZ<2;  an  vna-shxeld. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  shelter,  protection,  or  de- 
fense ;  a  bulwark. 

Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding 

great  reward.  Gen.  xv.  1. 

My  counsel  is  my  shield.        Shak.,  Ilioh.  III.,  iv.  8.  66. 

4.  In  l>ot.,  any  flat,  buckler-like  body  that  is 
fixed  by  a  stalk  or  pedicel  from  some  part  of 
the  under  surf  iace,  as  the  apotheoiimi  in  certain 
lichens.  (_^ee  apotkedum.)  IntheCftaraceaeachof 
the  eight  flat  disk-shaped  cells  composing  the  antheridi- 
um  is  called  a  shield.    See  shield-shaped. 

Someof  the  species  of  Platanthera.  .  .  have  curious  con- 
trivances, such  as  a  channelled  labellum,  lateral  shields, 
&B.,  compelling  moths  to  insert  their  proboscides  direct- 
ly in  front.     Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  76. 

5.  In  her. :  (a)  The  shield-shaped  escutcheon 
used  for  all  displays  of  arms,  except  when 


Kite-shield,  NoT^ 
man.  of  loth  or  nth 
century. 


Shields. 


anicLus. 

a,  argent,  a  chevron  gules  (that  is,  the  field  silver  and  the  chevron 
red)  ;  f,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth  argent,  a  chevron  gules  (as  in  a), 
second  and  thircl  gules,  a  cross  argent  (that  is,  the  field  red  and  the 
cross  silver  or  white). 

borne  by  women  and  sometimes  by  clergy- 
men. See  escutelieon  and  lozenge.  (6)  A  bearing 
representing  a  knightly  shield.— 6t.  A  French 
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crown  (in  French,  ^c«),  so  called  from  its  hav- 
ing on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  shield. 

He  was  bounden  in  a  reconyssaunce 
To  paye  twenty  thousand  sheeld  anon. 

CMucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  831. 

7.  The  semi-transparent  skin  of  the  sides  of  a 
boar-pig,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness, 
afEorifing  shield-like  protection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  adversary:  apparently  used  former- 
ly to  furnish  a  shield  for  burlesque  or  mimic 
contests.    N.  and  Q.,  2d  ser.,  X.  478. 

He  looks  like  a  shield  of  brawn  at  Shrovetide,  out  of  date. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

We  will  drink  in  helmets, 
And  cause  the  souldier  turn  his  blade  to  knives. 
To  conquer  capons,  and  the  stubble  goose ; 
No  weapons  in  the  age  to  come  be  known 
But  shield  of  bacon  and  the  sword  of  brawn. 

Randolph,  Jealous  Lovers  (1646).    (Nares.) 

8.  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons,  of  which  there 
are  four  varieties,  black,  red, 
blue,  and  silver — Cephalic, 
cephalotboracic,  flrontal,  pygal 
smeld.  See  the  adjectives.— Kite- 
shield,  the  tall,  long-pointed  shield 
of  the  early  middle  ages. — Norman 
shield,  a  name  given  to  the  Jtite-shield. 
— Shield  k  bouche,  a  shield  having 
in  its  right  side  or  upper  right-hand 
corner  an  opening  or  indentation  for 
the  lance  or  sword-blade.  Seebouehe,i, 
— Shield  of  pretense.  See  pretense, 
and  escutcheon  of  prtiense  (under  es- 
cutefepre).— Shield  of  the  Passion,  a 
pretended  escutcheon  in  which  the 
attributes  of  the  Passion  are  depicted 
like  the  bearings  of  a  coat  of  arms.— 
Standing  shield.  (a)Sameas^avi9e. 
(6)  More  properly,  a  mantlet  or  wood- 
en bulwark  for  crossbowmen  and  the 
like.— Hltlng-shield,  a  shield  borne 
by  a  knight  in  the  just  or  tilting-lisfs. 

shield  (sheld),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  slieild;  < 
ME.  shelden.schelden,  sMlden,  schilden,  schylden, 
sdlden,  <  AS.  scildan,  seyldan,  gesdldaii  =  Icel. 
shjalda,  protect,  guard,  defend,  shield;  from 
the  noun.]  1,  trans.  1.  To  protect,  defend,  or 
shelter  from  danger,  calamity,  distress,  annoy- 
ance, or  the  like :  as,  to  shield  one  from  attack ; 
to  shield  one  from  the  sun ;  to  shield  a  criminal. 

And  sheldA  hem  fro  poverte  and  shonde. 

Chaueer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  88. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquished  father  shield. 

Dryden,  ^Eneid,  a.  1135. 
2t.  To  ward  off. 

They  brought  with  them  theyr  usuall  weedes,  fltt  to 
sheUd  the  cold,  and  that  continuall  frost  to  which  they 
had  at  home  bene  enured.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw,  .  .  . 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

3.  To  forfend;  forbid;  avert.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Take  what  yow  list,  God  shilde  that  ye  spare. 

ChoMcer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  286. 

God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  1.  41. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  or  serve  as  a  shield;  be  a 
'  shelter  or  protection. 

That  schene  sayde,  that  god  wyl  schylde. 
'  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  964. 

The  truly  brave. 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppressed  with  odds, 
Are  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  106. 

shield-animalcule  (sheld'an-i-mal"klil),  n.  An 
infusorian  of  the  family  Aspidiscidee. 

shield-backed  (sheld'bakt),  a.  Having  a  very 
large  pronotum  extended  like  a  shield  over  the 
next  two  thoracic  segments :  specifically  noting 
a  group  of  wingless  grasshoppers  (LocusUdd) 
known  in  the  United  States  as  western  crickets, 
as  of  the  genera  Thyreonotus  and  Anabrus.  J. 
H.  Comstock. 

shield-bearing  (sheld'bSr"ing),  a.  In  zool.,  hav- 
ing a  shield ;  scutate  or  soutigerous ;  squamate ; 
loricate;  cataphract. 

shield-beetle  (sheld'be'tl),  n.  Any  coleopter- 
ous insect  of  the  family  Cossyphidse.  A.  Adams, 
Man.  Nat.  Hist. 

shield-belt  (sheld'belt),  n.  In  her.,  a  guige 
used  as  a  bearing.  This  is  rare  as  an  independent 
bearing,  but  often  occurs  in  connection  with  a  shield, 
which  is  hung  by  it  from  a  boss,  or  held  up  by  a  sup- 
porter, human  or  animal. 

snielo-bone  (sheld 'bon),  n.  [<  ME.  sheeld- 
bone;  <  shield +  ione^.']   A  blade-bone.    [Prov. 

Eng.] 

Some  of  his  bones  in  Warwioke  yett 

Within  the  castle  there  doe  lye : 

One  of  his  sheeld-bones  to  this  dayt» 

fiangs  in  the  citye  of  Coventrye. 

Legend  of  Sir  Qvy.    (HaUiwell.) 


shield-toad 

shield-brooch  (sheld'broch),  «.  A  brooch  rep- 
resenting a  shield.  Particularly— (a)  A  small  model, 
as  of  an  ancient  buckler,  (b)  At  the  present  time,  a  more 
elaborate  composition,  as  of  a  shield  surrounded  by  wea- 
pons, standards,  or  the  like. 

shield-budding  (sheld'bud"ing),  n.  Budding 
by  means  of  a  T-shaped  incision,  the  most  or- 
dinary method ;  T-budding.     See  budding,  3. 

shield-bug  (sheld'bug),  n.  A  heteropterous  in- 
sect of  the  family  Scutelleridse :  so  called  from 
the  size  of  the  scutellum. 

shield-centiped  (sheld'sen"ti-ped),  n.  A  oen- 
tiped  of  the  family  Cermaiiidx.   See  cut  under 
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shield-crab  (sheld'krab),  n.  Any  crab  of  the 
family  Dorippidse. 

shield-dagger  (sheld'dag"6r),  n.  An  imple- 
ment of  war  carried  in  the  left  hand,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  buckler  and  on  occasion  as  an  offensive 
weapon ;  specifically,  a  weapon  used  by  certain 
Indian  tribes,  in  which  a  pair  of  horns  of  some' 
variety  of  antelope  are  secured  together  by 
crosspieces.  It  is  capable  of  inflicting  formi- 
dable woxmds. 

shield-drake  (sheld'drak),  «.     Same  as  shel- 

dTOilCG 

shield-duck  (sheld'duk),  n.    Same  as  sheldrake. 
shielded  (shel'ded),  a.     [<  shield  +  -ec?2.]    In 

.2067.,  shield-bearing;  scutigerous;  cataphract; 

loricate.     See  cut  \mdet  phylloxera-mite. 
shielder  (shel'dfer),  n.    [<  ME.  schelder;  <  shield 

+  -eri.]     One  who  shields,  protects,  or  shel- 

shield-fern  (sheld'ffem),  «.  Any  fern  of  the 
genus  Aspidium:  so  called  from  the  form  of 
the  indusium  of  the  fructification.  The  sort  or 
fruit-dots  are  roundish  and  scattered  or  arranged  in  ranks ; 
the  indusia  are  solitary,  roundly  peltate  or  kidney-shaped, 
fixed  by  the  middle  or  edge.  For  further  characterization,, 
see  .4spi(i»Mm.— Christmas  shield-fern,  an  evergreen 
fern,  Aspidium  aerostichoides,  with  rigid  lanceolate  fronds, 
mucb  used  in  decoration  at  Christmas-time.  The  pinnss 
are  linear-lanceolate,  somewhat  scythe-shaped  or  half- 
halberd-shaped  at  the  slightly  stalked  base,  the  upper 
ones  only  fertile.  It  is  a  native  of  eastern  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Florida. 

shield-gilled  (sheld'gild),  a.  Scutibranchiate. 
P.  P.  Carpenter. 

shield-headed  (sheld'hed^ed),  a.  In  zool. :  (a)- 
Stegocephalous,  as  an  amphibian.  (6)  Pelto- 
cephalous,  as  a  crustacean. 

shield-lantern  (sheld'lan'tfern),  n.  A  lantertt 
so  arranged  and  protected  as  to  throw  light 
through  an  opening  in  a  shield  outward,  so  that 
the  bearer  of  the  shield  sees  his  enemy  while' 
unseen  himself :  a  rare  device  of  the  later  mid- 
dle ages. 

shieldless  (sheld'les),  a.  [<  shield  +  -less.y 
Without  shield  or  protection. 

Are  eunuchs,  women,  children,  shieldless  quite 
Ir  own  timidity  tempts? 
Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  235. 


Against  attack  their  own  timidity  tempts? 
•       -■        ndf 


shieldlessly  (sheld'les-li),  adv.  In  a  shieldless. 
manner  or  condition ;  without  protection. 

shieldlessness  (sheld'les-ues),  n.  Unprotected 
state  or  condition. 

shield-louse  (sheld'lous),  n.  A  scale-insect  j 
any  coccid,  but  especially  a  scale  of  the  sub- 
family Diaspinee. 

shield-plate  (sheld'plat),  n.  A  plate,  usually 
of  bronze  and  circular,  thought  to  have  formed 
the  umbo  of  a  circular  shield  the  other  parts- 
of  which  have  decayed,  such  plates  are  numerousi 
in  graves  of  northern  Europe ;  they  are  often  richly  deco- 
rated with  circular  bands,  spiral  scrolls,  and  other  de- 
vices. 

shieldrake  (shel'drak),  n.    Same  as  sheldrake. 

shield-reptile  (sheld 'rep "til),  n.  A  shielded 
or  cataphract  reptile ;  a  turtle  or  tortoise ;  an 
alligator  or  crocodile;  any  member  of  the  Cata- 
phracta.  J.  E.  Gray,  Catalogue  of  the  Shield 
Reptiles  in  the  British  Museum. 

shield-shaped  (sheld'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
shield,  or  suggesting  a  shield  in  figure ;  scu- 
tate; peltate;  thyroid.  The  forms  of  shields  being 
various,  the  term  is  equally  indefinite ;  but  in  botanical 
use  it  means,  specifically,  plane  and  round  or  oval,  with  a 
stalk  or  support  attached  to  some  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face, as  the  leaves  of  Brasenia,  Helumbium,  Hydrocotyle 
umbellaia,  the  Indusia  of  certain  ferns  (Aspidium),  and 
the  apothecia  of  many  lichens.  See  seutate, peltate,  apothe- 
ciwn,  indusium,  and  cut  under  larynx. 

shield-ship  (sheld'ship),  n.  A  vessel  of  war 
carrying  movable  shields  to  protect  the  heavy 
guns  except  at  the  moment  of  firing:  super- 
seded by  the  turret-ship.    E.  H.  Knight. 

shield-slater  (sheld'sla"t6r),  n.  A  cursorial 
isopod  of  the  genus  Cassidina. 

shieldtail  (sheld'tal),  n.  A  snake  of  the  fam- 
ily Uropeltidse. 

shield-toad  (sheld 'tod),  n.   A  turtle  or  tortoise. 


sMeld-urchin 

shield-urchin  (sheld'6r*ohm),  n.  A  elypeas- 
troid  sea-urchin;  an  eohinoid  of  flattened  and 
irregular  or  circular  form ;  especially,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ScuteUidss.  See  cut  under  Clupe- 
astridse. 

shieling  (she'ling),  n.    Same  as  sheaJ^. 
shier,  shiest  (shi'6r,  shi'est),  a.    Forms  of  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  shy. 
shift  (shift),  V.     [<  ME.  sMften,  schiften,  shyf- 
ten,  <  AS.  seiftan,  scyftan,  divide,  separate,  = 
D.  schiften  =  MLGr.  schiften,  schichten/LG.  schif- 
ten, divide,  separate,  turn,  =  Icel.  sMpta  (for 
*skifta)  =  8w.  sUfta  =  Dan.  sMfte,  divide,  part, 
shift,  change ;  ef .  Icel.  shifa,  shive,  cut  in  slices : 
seeshive.']    I.  trans.  1.  To  divide;  partition; 
distribute;  apportion;  assign:  aa,  to  shift  la.uds 
among  coheirs.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
Witnesa  Tyburoes  and  Valerians  shrlfte. 
To  wMohe  God  ol  his  bountee  wolde  sh{fte 
Corones  two  of  flouies  wel  smellinge. 

Ckcmeer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  2V8. 
2.  To  transfer  or  move,  as  from  one  person, 
place,  or  position  to  another:  as,  to  shift  the 
blame;  to  sTij/* one's  quarters;  to  sfeif*  the  load 
to  the  other  shoulder. 

For  good  maner  he  hath  from  hym  sohifte. 

Bdbees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  35. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shiift  our  so^ne. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.,  Prol.,  1.  42. 
You  are  a  man,  and  men  may  shift  affections. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 
And  now  supine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay, 
How  ehjfta  his  side,  impatient  for  the  day. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  18. 
The  shepherd  thifts  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold. 

Scott,  Maimion,  i.,  Int. 
3t.  To  cause  or  induce  to  move  off  or  away; 
get  rid  of,  as  by  the  use  of  some  expedient. 
Whilst  you  were  here  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief,  .  .  . 
Cassio  came  hither ;  I  shifted  him  away. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  79. 

Then  said  Christian  to  himself  again.  These  beasts 

range  in  the  night  tor  their  prey,  and  if  they  should  meet 

with  me  in  the  dark  how  should  I  ghifttliemt  how  should 

1  escape  being  by  them  torn  in  pieces? 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  116. 

4.  To  remove  and  replace  with  another  or 
others;  put  off  and  replace;  change:  as,  to 
shift  one's  clothes;   to  shift  the  scenes  on  a 


Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt. 

Shak.,  Oymbeline,  1.  2. 1. 

It  rained  most  part  of  this  night,  yet  our  captain  kept 
abroad,  and  was  forced  to  come  in  in  the  night  to  shift  his 
clothes.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  26. 

5.  To  clothe  (one's  self)  afresh  or  anew ;  change 
the  dress  of. 

As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and  .  .  .  not  to  hare 
patience  to  shift  me.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  6.  23. 

6.  To  alter  or  vary  in  character,  form,  or  other 
respect;  change. 

For  who  observes  strict  policy's  true  laws 
Shifts  his  proceeding  to  the  varying  cause. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  i.  67. 
Every  language  must  continually  change  and  shift  its 
form,  exhibiting  like  an  organized  being  its  phases  of 
growth,  decline,  and  decay. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist,  p.  103. 

Shift  the  helm.  SeeAeJmi.— To  shift  a  berth  (»««(.), 
to  move  to  another  place  in  the  same  harbor. — TO  Shift 
Off.  (a)  To  delay ;  defer :  as,  to  shift  of  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion. (6)  To  put  away ;  disengage  or  disencumber  one's 
self  of,  as  of  a  burden  or  inconvenience. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  make  division  or  distribu- 
tion. 

Everich  Mth  of  God  a  propre  gif  te, 
Som  this,  aomt  that,  as  hym  liketh  to  shifte. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath'a  Tale,  1. 104. 
3.   To  change,  (a)  To  pass  into  a  different  form ;  give 
place  to  something  different :  as,  the  scene  shifts. 
The  sixth  age  shifte 
Into  the  lean  and  alipper'd  pantaloon. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  157. 

If  .  .  .  the  ideas  of  our  minda  .  .  .  conatantly  change 

and  shift  in  a  continual  succesaion,  it  would  be  impoasi- 

ble,  may  any  one  aay,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 

thing.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  n.  xiv.  §  13. 

(6)  To  change  place,  position,  direction,  or  the  like ;  move. 

Most  of  the  Indians,  perceiving  what  they  went  about, 

shifted  overboard,  and  after  they  returned,  and  killed  such 

as  remained.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  146. 

Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the 

fashion.  ShaM.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 161. 

You  vary  your  scene  with  so  much  ease,  and  shift  from 

court  to  camp  with  such  facility.    Steele,  Lying  Lover,  i.  1. 

Here  the  Baillie  shifted,  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  seat. 

Scott. 
The  wind  hardly  shifted  a  point  during  the  passage. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  286. 
(c)  To  change  dress, particularly  the  undergarments. 
When  from  the  sheets  her  lovely  form  she  lifts. 
She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you,  while  she  shifts. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vl.  42. 
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3.  To  use  ehangiag  methods  or  expedients,  as 
in  a  case  of  difficulty,  in  earning  a  livelihood, 
or  the  like ;  adopt  expedients ;  contrive  in  one 
way  or  another;  do  the  best  one  can;  seize 
one  expedient  when  another  fails :  as,  to  shift 
for  a  living;  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

And  dressed  them  in  redynes  with  suche  thynges  as 
they  thought  shuld  best  releue  them  and  heipe  theym  at 
the  shore  to  saue  theyr  lyues,  and  wayted  for  none  other, 
but  euery  man  to  shyfte  for  his  escape  as  Almyghty  God 
wolde  yeue  theym  grace. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  60. 
I  must  shift  for  life. 
Though  I  do  loathe  it. 

BeoAn,  andFl.,  Philaster,  iv.  8. 
After  receiving  a  very  indifferent  education,  she  is  left 
in  Mrs.  Goddard's  hands  to  shift  as  ahe  can. 

Jane  Austen,  Emma,  viii. 

4.  To  pick  up  or  make  out  a  livelihood ;  man- 
age to  succeed. 

She  that  hath  wit  may  shift  anywhere. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 
Every  man  would  be  forced  to  provide  winter  fodder  for 
his  team  (whereas  common  garrons  shift  upon  grass  the 
year  round). 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Advancement  of  Trade  in  Ireland. 

5.  To  practise  indirect  methods. 

All  tboae  achoolmen,  though  they  were  exceeding  witty, 
yet  better  teach  all  their  foUowera  to  shift  than  to  resolve 
by  their  distinctions.  Raleigh. 

6.  In  playing  the  violin  or  a  similar  instrument, 
to  move  the  left  hand  from  its  first  or  original 

position  next  to  the  nut To  shift  about,  to  turn 

quite  round  to  a  contrary  side  or  opposite  point ;  vacillate. 
—  To  Shift  for  one's  self,  to  take  care  of  or  provide  for 
one's  self. 

I  will  be  cheated.  .  .  .  Not  in  grosse,  but  by  retaile, 
to  try  mens  severall  wits,  and  so  learne  to  shift  for  my- 
selfe  in  time  and  need  be. 

Brome,  The  Sparagus  Garden,  ii.  3. 
Let  Posterity  shift  for  itself. 

Congrem,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  1. 
=  Syn.  2.  To  vary,  veer  chop. 
shift  (shift),  n.  [<  ME .  shift,  schift  =  Icel.  skipU 
(for  *sMfti)  =  Sw.  Dan.  sUfte,  a  division,  ex- 
change, shift:  Bee  shift,  v.']  1.  Change;  altera- 
tion or  variation  in  kind,  character,  place,  posi- 
tion, direction,  or  the  like ;  the  substitution  of 
one  thing,  kind,  position,  direction,  or  the  like 
for  another. 

He  had  shifte  of  lodgings,  where  in  euery  place  his  host- 
esse  writte  vp  the  wof  uU  remembrance  of  him. 

Qreene,  Groatsworth  of  Wit. 
Languages  are  like  Laws  or  Coins,  which  commonly  re- 
ceive some  change  at  every  Shift  of  Princes. 

BoweU,  Letters,  iv.  19. 
With  the  progress  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  northwestward 
they  came  to  use  for  each  smooth  mute  the  corresponding 
rough,  for  a  rough  the  corresponding  middle,  for  a  middle 
the  corresponding  smooth.  This  first  shift  is  believed  to 
have  been  completed  during  the  third  century. 

F.  A.  Maireh,  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.,  §  41. 

2.  In  playing  the  violin  or  a  similar  instru- 
ment, any  position  of  the  left  hand  except 
that  nearest  the  nut.  when  the  hand  is  close  to  the 
nut,  so  that  the  first  finger  produces  the  next  tone  to  that 
of  the  open  string,  it  is  said  to  be  in  ftiajirst  position; 
when  it  is  moved  so  that  the  first  finger  falls  where  the 
second  was  originally,  it  is  in  the  second  portion  or  at  the 
half-shift.  The  third  position  is  called  the  whole  shift, 
and  tlie  fourth  position  the  double  shift.  When  the  hand 
is  not  in  the  first  position,  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  shift. 

3.  The  substitution  of  one  thing  or  set  of 
things  for  another;  a  change:  as,  a  shift  of 
clothes. 

They  told  him  their  comming  was  for  some  extraordinary 
tooles,  and  shift  of  apparell:  by  which  colourable  excuse 
they  obtained  sixe  or  seauen  more  to  their  conf  ederacie. 
Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  213. 

4.  A  woman's  under-garment;  a  chemise. 

At  home  they  [the  women  at  Loheia]  wear  nothing  but 
a  long  sh^t  of  fine  cotton-cloth,  suitable  to  their  quality. 
Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  307. 
Having  more  care  of  him  than  of  herself. 
So  that  she  clothes  her  only  with  a  shift. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xxiii.  42. 

5.  In  mining,  a  slight  fault  or  dislocation  of  a 
seam  or  stratum,  accompanied  by  depression 
of  one  part,  destroying  the  continuity. —  6.  A 
squad  or  relay  of  men  who  alternate  with  an- 
other squad  or  relay  in  carrying  on  some  work 
or  operation ;  hence,  the  time  during  which  such 
a  squad  or  relay  works :  as,  to  be  on  the  day 
sMft;  a  night  shift;  the  day  is  divided  into 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

Each  shift  comprised  1  foreman,  4  drill-men,  4  assistant 
drill-men,  1  powder-man,  1  car-man,  and  2  laborers. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  318. 

7.  Turn ;  move ;  varying  circumstance. 

Truth's  self,  like  yonder  slow  moon  to  complete 
Heaven,  rose  again,  and,  naked  at  his  feet, 
Lighted  his  old  life's  every  shift  and  change. 

Browning,  Bordello,  vi. 


shifting 

8.  An  expedient,  device,  or  contrivance  which 
may  be  tried  when  others  fail;  a  resource. 

If  Paul  had  had  other  shift,  ^nd  a  man  of  age  as  n)eet 
for  the  room,  he  would  not  have  put  Timothy  in  the  office. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  18. 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3.  7. 
The  shifts  to  which,  in  this  difficulty,  he  has  recourse 
are  exceedingly  diverting. 

Macauiay,  Sadler's  Eef.  Refuted. 

Hence — 9.    A  petty  or  indirect  expedient; 
a  dodge;  a  trick;  an  artifice. 
Me  thinkes  yat  you  smile  at  some  pleasaunt  shift. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  82. 
I  see  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2.  187. 

10.  In  iuilding,  a  mode  of  arranging  the  tiers 
of  bricks,  timbers,  planks,  etc.,  so  that  the 
joints  of  adjacent  rows  shall  not  coincide. — 
Shift  of  crops,  in  agri.,  a  change  or  variation  in  the 
succession  of  crops ;  rotation  of  crops :  as,  a  farm  is 
wrought  on  the  five  years'  shift  or  the  six  years'  shift. — 
To  make  shift,  to  contrive;  find  ways  and  means  of 
doing  something  or  of  overcoming  a  difficulty. 

I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2.  97. 

Acres.  Odda  crowns  and  laurels !  your  honour  follows  you 
to  the  grave. 

David.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I  could  make  a 
shift  to  do  without  it.  Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  iv.  1. 

=Syn.  8.  Deviee,  Resort,  ete.  (see  eapedient),  stratagem. — 

9.  SiMerfuge,  etc.  (see  etasiorC),  dodge,  ruse,  wile,  quirk. 
Shiftable  (shif 'ta-bl),  a.     i<  shift +  -abU.'\    Ca- 

•pable  of  being  shifted  or  changed. 
Shifter  (shifter),  n.  [<  shift  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  shifts  or  changes :  as,  a  scene-shifter. — 2t. 
Naut.,  a  person  employed  to  assist  the  ship's 
cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting  the  salt 
provisions. — 3.  A  contrivance  used  in  shifting. 
(a)  A  kind  of  clutch  used  in  shifting  a  belt  from  a  loose  to 
a  fixed  pulley,  (b)  In  a  knitting-machine,  a  mechanism, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  needles  or  rods,  serving  to 
move  the  outer  loops  of  a  course  and  to  put  them  on  the 
next  needles,  within  or  without,  in  order  to  narrow  or  to 
widen  the  fabric.  F.  H.  Snight.  (c)  A  locomotive  used 
for  shunting  cars. 

4.  Onewhois  given  to  change;  a  fickle  person; 
also,  one  who  resorts  to  petty  shifts  or  expedi- 
ents ;  one  who  practises  artifice ;  a  dodger;  a 
trickster;  a  cozener. 

Go,  thou  art  an  honest  shifter  ;  I'll  hare  the  statute  re- 
pealed for  thee.  B.  J&nson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

He  scornes  to  be  a  changeling  or  a  shifter;  he  feares 
nothing  but  this,  that  hee  shall  fall  into  the  Lord  your 
fathers  hands  for  want  of  reparations. 

Heywood,  Eoyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  38). 

Car-truck  shifter,  a  mechanism  tor  facilitating  the 
change  of  car-trucks  on  railroads  where  the  gage  varies,  or 
where  trucks  are  to  be  repaired  or  to  be  replaced  by  others. 
shifter-bar  (shifter-bar),  n.  In  a  knitting- 
machine,  a  bar  having  projections  or  stops 
which  serve  to  stop  one  needle-carrier  bolt 
while  they  lift  the  corresponding  one.    M.  H. 


shiftiness  (shif  ti-nes),  n.  The  character  of  be- 
ing shifty,  in  any  sense. 

shifting  (shifting),  n.  [<  ME.  schifUng  ;  ver- 
bal n.  ot shift,  w.]  1.  A  moving  or  removal; 
change  from  one  place,  position,  or  state  to  an- 
other; change. 

^ian  therefore  compares  them  to  Cranes,  &  Aristides 
to  the  Scythian  Nomades ;  alway  by  this  shifting  enioying 
a  temperate  season.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  362. 

The  .  .  .  vicissitudes  and  shifUngs  of  ministerial  mea- 
sures. Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 

3.  Eeeourse  to  shifts,  or  petty  expedients ;  arti- 
fice; shift. 

Nought  more  than  subtill  shiftings  did  me  please. 
With  bloodshed,  craf  tie,  undermining  men. 

Kir.  for  Mags.,  p.  144. 

shifting  (shif  ting),  j).o.  1.  Changing;  change- 
able or  changeful;  varying;  unstable:  3.s,shift- 
ing  winds. 

Neither  do  I  know  how  it  were  possible  for  Merchants 
in  these  -parts  to  Trade  by  Sea  from  one  Countiy  to  an- 
other, were  it  not  for  these  shifting  Monsoons. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  23. 

The  great  problem  of  the  shifting  relation  between  pas- 
sion and  duty  is  clear  to  no  man  who  is  capable  of  appre- 
hending it.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  rii.  2. 

2.   Shifty. 

Seducement  is  to  be  hindered  ...  by  opposing  truth 
to  errour,  no  unequal  match :  truth  the  strong,  to  errour 
the  weak,  though  sly  and  shifting.      Milton,  ftril  Power. 

Shifting  ballast,  ballast  capable  of  being  mored  about, 
as  pigs  of  iron  or  bags  of  sand. —  Shifting  bar,  in  printing, 
a  movable  cross-bar  that  can  be  fitted  in  a  chase  by  dove- 
tails, as  required.  F.  E.  Knight. — Shiftingbeaoh,  abeach 
of  gravel  that  is  shifted  or  moved  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
or  the  current  of  ariver.— Shifting  center.  Same  as  meta- 
center.—  Shifting  clause.  See  dame.—  Shifting  coup- 
ling. See  coupling,  i  (&).— Shifting  rail,  a  temporary  or 
removable  back  to  the  seat  ot  a  vehicle.—  Shifting  use, 
in  law.    See  we. 


shifting-boards 

shifting-boards  (shif  ting-bordz),  n.vl.  Fore- 
and-aft  bulkheads  of  plank  put  up  m  a  ship's 
hold  to  prevent  ballast  from  shifting  from  side 
to  side. 

shiftingly  (sMf'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  shifting, 
manner;  by  shifts  and  changes;  deceitfully. 

shiftless  (shift'les),  o.  [<  shift  +  -less.']  1. 
Lacking  in  resource  or  energy,  or  in  ability  to 
shift  for  one's  self  or  one's  own:  slack  in  de- 
vising or  using  expedients  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  anything;  deficient  in  or- 

fanizing  or  executive  ability;  incapable;  inef- 
cient;  improvident;  lazy:  as,  a  shiftless  fel- 
low. 

The  court  held  him  worthy  of  death,  in  undertaking  the 
charge  of  a  BhifUess  maid,  and  leaving  her  (when  he  might 
have  done  otherwisejin  such  a  place  as  he  knew  she  must 
needs  perish.  WiitOirop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  290. 

He  was  a  very  friendly  good-natured  man  as  could  be, 
but  slufUesse  as  to  the  world,  and  dyed  not  rich. 

Avbrey,  Lives,  Winceslaus  Hollar. 

Her  finale  and  ultimatum  of  contempt  consisted  in  a 
very  emphatic  pronunciation  of  the  word  "thifOeta  " ;  and 
by  this  she  characterized  all  modes  of  procedure  which 
had  not  a  direct  and  inevitable  relation  to  accomplish- 
ment of  some  purpose  then  definitely  had  in  mind.  Peo- 
ple who  did  nothing,  or  who  did  not  know  exactly  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  or  who  did  not  take  the  most  direct 
way  to  accomplish  what  they  set  their  hands  to,  were  ob- 
jects of  her  entire  contempt. 

H.  B.  Stawe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  xv. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  characteristic  of  slack- 
ness or  inefficiency,  especially  in  shifting  for 
one's  self  or  one's  own. 

Forcing  him  to  his  manifold  shifts,  and  slaJUeBue  re- 
mouings.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  33. 

Yet  I  was  frighten'd  at  the  painful  view 
Of  shiftless  want,  and  saw  not  what  to  do. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VII.  78. 

shiftlessly  (shift'les-li),  adv.  In  a  shiftless 
manner. 

shiftlessness  (shift'les-nes),  11.  Shiftless  char- 
acter or  condition ;  lack  of  resource ;  inability 
to  devise  or  use  suitable  expedients  or  mea- 
sures; slackness;  inefficiency;  improvidence. 

And  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  no  do-nothing 
whose  softness,  idleness,  general  inaptitude  to  labor,  and 
everlasting,  universal  shifOesmess  can  compare  with  that 
of  this  worthy,  as  found  In  a  brisk  Yankee  village. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  29. 
shifty  (shif' ti),  a.  [<  sUft  +  -y\-\  1.  Change- 
able; changeful;  shifting;  fickle;  wavering: 
as, sfti/i^ principles.  [Rare.]— 2.  Pullof  shifts; 
fertile  in  expedients;  well  able  to  shift  for 
one's  self. 

She  had  much  to  learn  in  this  extended  sphere ;  and  she 
was  in  many  ways  ashifty  and  business-like  young  person, 
who  had  early  acquired  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xxiii. 

3.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  shifts,  tricks,  or 
artifices ;  fertile  in  dodges  or  evasions ;  tricky. 

His  political  methods  have  been  sT^fly  and  not  straight- 
forward. The  American,  VII.  213. 
Scholars  were  beginning  to  be  as  shifty  as  statesmen. 

FartnighUy  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLTII.  61. 
Shigram  (shi-gram'),  n.     [<  Marathi  shighr,  < 
Skt.  mghra,  quick.]     A  kind  of  hack  gharry: 
so  called  in  Bombay. 

I  see  a  native  "swell"  pass  me  in  a  tatterdemalion  8hi~ 
gram,  or  a  quaint  little  shed  upon  wheels,  a  kind  of  tray 
placed  in  a  bamboo  framework 

W.  H.  Rwma,  Diary  in  India,  I.  M6. 

Shiism  (she'izm),  n.  [<  Shi{ah)  +  -ism.]  The 
body  of  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  SMahs. 

In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  whole  of  Persia  had 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  family  of  'All,  Shi'ism  became 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Persians, 
and  DuiUism,  Gnosticism,  and  Manicheism  were  to  be 
seen  reflected  in  It.  Eneye.  Bnt.,SNl.Wi. 

Shiite  (she'it),  n.  [=  F.  sehiite;  as  Shi(ah)  + 
-ifei.]     Same  as  Shiah. 

SMitic  (shf-it'ik),  a.  [<  Shiite  +  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining' to  the  Shiahs  or  Shiites:  as,  "Shi- 
iUc  ideas,"  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  238. 

shikar  (shi-kar'),  n.  [Hind,  shikar,  hunting.] 
In  India,  hunting;  sport.     Tule  and  Burnell. 

shikaree,  shikari  (shi-kar'e),  ».  [Also  shi- 
karry,  sheTcarry,  shikary,  chidkary,  chikary;  < 
Hind,  shikari,  a  hunter,  sportsman,  <  shikar, 
hunting:  see  shikar.]  In  India,  a  hunter  or 
sportsman. 

shiko  (shik'6),  n.  [Burmese.]  In  Burma,  the 
posture  of  prostration  with  folded  hands  as- 
sumed by  a  native  in  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior, or  before  any  object  of  reverence  or  wor- 
ship. 

shiloe,  n.    See  schilbe,  2. 

Shilf  (shilf ),  n.  [=  OHG.  sciluf,  MHG.  G.  sehilf, 
sedge;  prob.  akin  to  or  ult.  same  as  OHG. 
sceliva,  MHG.  schelfe,  shell  or  hull  of  fruit,  G. 
schelfe,  a  husk,  shell,  paring,  =  D.  sehelp,  a 
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shell:  see  scallop,  sealp\  shelf  i.]  Straw.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shill^  (shil),  n.  and  v.    A  variant  of  sheaP-. 

Shill^t,  V.  i.  and  t.  [ME.  sohillen,  sMllen  =  OHG. 
scellan,  scellen,  skellen,  schellen,  MHG.  sehellen 
=  Ic'el.  skella,  skjalla  =  Goth.  *skillan  (not  re- 
corded) (of.  It.  sgmllare,  <  OHG.),  sound  loud 
and  clear,  ring.  Hence  the  adj.  shill^,  and  the 
noun,  OHG.  seal,  MHG.  schal,  G.  schall,  soimd, 
tone  (whence  the  secondary  verb,  MHG.  G. 
schallen,  sound,  resound),  and  prob.  also  ult. 
'E.  shilling.]  To  sound;  shrill.  Sainte  Marhe- 
rete  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 

shill^t,  a-  [ME.  shill,  schille,  schylle,  <  AS.  scyll 
=  MI),  schel  =  MHG.  schel,  sounding  loud  and 
clear,  shrUl:  see  shill^,  v.]    Shrill. 

Schylle  and  scharpe  (var.  schille,  lowdeX  acutus,  sono- 
rus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  446. 

shillalah  (shi-la'la),  n.  [Also  shillelah,  shillaly; 
said  to  be  named  from  Shillelagh,  a  barony  in 
■  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  famous  for  its  oaks ; 
lit.  'seed  or  descendants  of  Elaoh,'  <  Ir.  siol, 
seed  (=  W.  sileu,  seedling;  silio,  spawn),  + 
Elaigh,  Elach.]  An  oak  or  blackthorn  sap- 
ling, used  in  Ireland  as  a  cudgel. 
shilling  (shil'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  shilling,  shillyng, 
schilling,  <  AS.  sdlling,  scylling,  a  shilling,  = 
OS.  OFries.  skilling  =  D.  schelling  =  MLG. 
schiUmk,  LG.  schilling  =  OHG.  sdllvnc,  MHG. 
schillinc,  G.  schilling  ( >  Icel.  skilUngr  =  Sw.  Dan. 
skilling)  =  Goth,  smj^ggs,  a  shilling  (cf.  OP. 
schelin,  escalin,  eskalUn,  F.  escalin  =  Sjp.  chelin 
=  It.  scellino  =  OBulgi  skuleiii^.sklensit,  a  coin, 
=  Pol.  szelang,  a  shilling,  =  Buss.  shelegU,  a 
counter,  <  Teut.);  prob.  orig.  a  'ringing' piece, 
with  suffix  -ing^  (as  also  in.  farthing  and  orig.  in 
penny,  AS.peming,  etc. ),  <  Goth.  *skillan = OHG. 
scellan,  etc.,  E.  (obs.)  shill,  ring:  see  shill^,  v. 
According  to  Skeat  (of.  Sw.  sMlje-mynt  =  Dan. 
skille-mynt,  small,  i.  e.  'divisible,'  change  or 
money),  <  Teut.  •/«*«'  (Icel.  ski^a,  etc.),  divide; 
-I-  -ling\  as  in  AS.  feorthling,  also  feorthing, 
a  farthing.]  1.  A  coin  or  money  of  account, 
of  varying  value,  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  other  Teu- 
tonic peoples. —  2. 
An  English  silver 
coin,  first  issued  by 
Henrjr  VII.j  in  whose 
reign  it  weighed  144 
grains.  The  coin  has 
been  issued  by  succeed- 
ing English  rulers.  The 
shilling  of  Victoria 
weighs  87.2727  grains 
troy.  Twenty  shQlings 
are  equal  to  one  pound 
(£1  -  $4.81),  and  twelve 
pence  to  one  shilling 
(about  24  cents).  (Ab- 
breviated ».,«A.)  At  the 
time  when  the  decimal 
system  was  adopted  by 
the  United  States,  the 
shilling  or  twentieth  part 
of  the  pound  in  the  cur- 
rency of  Kew  England 
and  Virginia  was  equal  to 
one  sixth  of  a  dollar ;  in 
that  of  New  York  and 
North  Carolina,  to  one 
eighth  of  a  dollar;  in 
that  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  to  two  fif- 
teenths of  a  dollar ;  and    < 

in  that  of  South  Carolina   '        ^ „ , 

and    Georgia,    to    three 

fourteenths  of  a  dollar.  Beckoning  by  the  shilling  is  still 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  rural  New  England.  See  also  cuts  naiet  pine-tree, 
partmllis,  4,  and  acccOated.— 'Boston  or  Bay  BhlUlngB. 
See  pine.tree  money,  under  pine-tree. — Mexican  Blul- 
llng.  See  ftita,  7.— SeTen-shUllng  piece,  an  English  gold 

coin  of  the  value 
of  seven  shillings, 
being  the  third 
part  of  the  guinea, 
coined  by  George 
m.  from  1797  to 
1813  inclusive.  — 
Sbrub-BbUUng,  a 
variety  of  the  pme- 
tree  shilling.  See 
pine-tree  money,\m- 
der  pine-tree.— To 
cut  Off  tnth  a 
shiUlng.  Seecut.— TotaketIieshilUng,ortheElng's 
or  Queen's  shilling,  in  Great  Britain,  to  enlist  as  a  sol- 
dier by  accepting  a  shilling  from  a  recrulting-offlcer. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Army  Discipline  and  Segulation 
Act  of  187»  this  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Queen's  shilling  once  being  taken,  or  even  sworn  to 
have  been  taken,  and  attestation  made,  there  was  no  help 
for  the  recruit,  unless  he  was  bought  out. 

J.  AsJiton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  203. 

shillyt,  adv.     [ME.  schylly;  <  shiW  +  -ly^.] 
Shrilly. 


^^ 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Seven-shilling  Piece.— British  Museum. 

(Size  of  originaL) 


shimmer 

Schylly  and  scharply  (or  loudly),  acute,  aspere,  sonore. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  448. 

shilly-shallier  (shil'i-shal''i-6r),  n.  One  who 
shilly-shallies ;  an  irresolute  person. 

0  mercy !  what  shoals  of  silly  shallow  shilly-shallyer) 
in  all  the  interior  grades  of  the  subordinate  departments 
of  the  lowest  walks  of  literature  overflow  all  the  land  I 

Noctes  Ambrosianse,  April,  1832. 

shilly-shally  (shil'i-shal"i),  v.  i.  [Formerly 
also  shilli,  shalli;  a  variation  of  shally-shaUy, 
reduplication  of  shall  If  &  question  indicating 
hesitation.  Cf .  shally-shally,  willy-nilly.]  To  act 
in  an  irresolute  or  undecided  manner;  hesitate. 
Make  up  your  mind  what  you  will  ask  him,  for  ghosts 
will  stand  no  shilly-shallying. 

Thackeray,  Bluebeard's  Ghost. 

shilly-shally  (shil'i-shal'i),  adv.  [Formerly 
also  shill  I,  shalli:  see  the  verb.]  In  an  irreso- 
lute or  hesitating  manner. 

1  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution,  because, 
when  I  make  it,  I  keep  it;  I  don't  stand  shiU  J,  shall  1 
then ;  if  I  say  \  I'll  do 't. 

Cangrem,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  15. 

shilly-shally  (shil'I-shaFi),  n.  [<  shillyshally, 
v.]  Indecision;  irresolution;  foolish  trifling. 
[CoUoq.] 

She  lost  not  one  of  her  forty-five  minutes  in  picking  and 
choosing.    No  shilly-shally  in  Kate. 

De  Quincey,  Spanish  Nun. 
The  times  of  thorough-going  theory,  when  disease  in 
general  was  called  by  some  bad  name,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly without  shuly-shaUy. 

Oearge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xv. 

shilpit  (shil'pit),  a.   [Origin  unknown ;  perhaps 
connected  with  Sw.  skall,  watery,  thin,  taste- 
less.]   1.  Weak;  washy;  insipid.     [Scotch.] 
Sherry 's  but  slalpit  drink.  Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  xx. 

2.  Of  a  sickly  paleness;  feeble-looking. 
[Scotch.] 

The  laird.  .  .  pronouncedher  to  bebut  a«Ai2p{tthing. 
Miss  Ferrier,  Marriage,  xxiv. 

shily,  adv.    See  shyly. 

shim^  (shim),  n.  [Formerly  also  shimm;  (a)  < 
ME.  *shimme,  *shime  (in  adj.  shimmed),  <  AS. 
seima,  shade,  glimmer,  =  OS.  sdmo,  a  shade, 
apparition,  =  MD.  schmnme,  scheme,  shade, 
glimmer,  dusk,  D.  sehim,  a  shade,  ghost,  = 
MHG.  scMme,  scheme,  schim,  G.  schemen,  a 
shade,  apparition;  (6)  cf.  AS.  soma,  bright- 
ness, =  <j8.  semo  =  OHG.  am/mo,  sMmo,  MHG. 
schvme,  brightness,  =  Icel.  skvmi,  sMma,  a  gleam, 
=  Goth,  skdma,  a  torch,  lantern;  with  forma- 
tive -ma,  <  Teut.  ■^ski  (ski,  ski),  shine,  seen  also 
in  AS.  scinan,  etc.,  shine :  see  shine.  Hence  ult. 
shim^,  shime,  v.,  shimmer.]  1.  A  white  spot,  as 
a  white  streak  on  a  horse's  face.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  sMmm,  or  rase  downe  the  face  of  a  horse,  or  strake 
down  the  face. 

Mmre's  MS.  Additions  to  Bay's  North  Countnr  Words. 

[{HaUiwea.) 
2.  An  ignis  fatuus.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shim^t,  i>-  i-    Same  as  shime. 

shim^  (shim),  n.  [Perhaps  due  to  confusion  of 
shirn^,  in  the  appar.  sense  'streak,'  with  shin, 
in  the  orig.  sense  'splint.']  1.  Broadly,  in 
mach.,  a  thin  slip  (usually  of  metal,  but  often 
of  other  material)  used  to  fill  up  space  caused 
by  wear,  or  placed  between  parts  liable  to  wear, 
as  under  the  cap  of  a  pillow-block  or  journal- 
box.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  journal  and  box  wear  and 
the  journal  gets  loose,  the  remo^  of  one  or  more  shims 
allows  the  cap  to  be  forced  down  by  its  tightening  bolts 
and  nuts  against  the  journal  to  tighten  the  b9^ng. 

When  off  Santa  Cruz  the  engines  were  slowed  down  on 
account  of  a  slight  tendency  to  heating  shown  by  the 
cross-head  of  one  of  the  high-pressure  cyUnders,  and  were 
finally  stopped  to  put  shim  under  the  cross-head  to  re- 
lieve this  tendency.   New  York  Evening  Post,  May  9, 1889. 

2.  In  stone-working  and  quarrying,  a  plate  used 
to  fill  out  the  space  at  the  side  of  a  jumper-hole, 
between  it  and  a  wedge  used  for  separating  a 
block  of  stone,  or  for  contracting  the  space  in 
fitting  a  lewis  into  the  hole. — 3.  A  shim-plow 
(which  see,  -andeT  plow). 

In  the  isle  of  Thanet  they  are  particularly  attentive  to 
clean  their  bean  and  pea  stubbles  before  they  plough.  .  .  . 
For  this  purpose  they  have  invented  an  Instrument  called 
a  iMm.  A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  III.  x. 

Shim^  (shim),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shimmed,  ppr. 
shimming.  [<  shim^,  n.]  To  wedge  up  or  fill 
out  to  a  fair  surface  by  inserting  a  thin  wedge 
or  piece  of  material. 

Shimet,  v.  i.  [ME.  schimien,  <  AS.  scvmian,  sci- 
man  (=  OHG.  sciman),  shine,  gleam,  <  scima, 
brightness,  gleam:  see  shirn^.]    To  gleam. 

Shimmeri  (shim'6r),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  shimeren, 
schimeren,  shemeren,  schemeren,  <  AS.  scimrian, 
scymrian  (=  MD.  schemeren,  schemelen,  D.  sche- 
meren =  MLG.  schemeren,  LG.  schemmeren,  >  G. 
schimmem  =  Sw.  skimra),  shimmer,  gleam,  freq. 


shimmer 

from  scima,  etc.,  shade,  glimmer:  see  shim'^, 
Bhime.']  To  shine  with  a  veiled,  tremulous 
light;  gleam  faintly. 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star. 

ScoU,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  17. 
The  beauty  that  akirmners  in  the  yellow  afternoons  of 
October — who  ever  could  clutch  it? 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  24. 

shimmer^  (shim'Sr),  n.  [MD.  schemer,  schemel 
=  D.  schemer  =  Gr.  schimmer  =  Sw.  skimmer; 
from  the  verb.]  A  faint  or  veiled  and  tremu- 
lous gleam  or  shining. 

The  silver  lamps  .  .  .  diffused  ...  a  trembling  twi- 
light or  seeming  shimmwr  through  the  quiet  apartment. 

Seatt. 

shimmer^  (shim'^r).  n.  [<  shm^  +  -er^,]  A 
■workman  in  ealjinet-'work  or  other  fine  wood- 
work who  fills  up  cracks  or  makes  part3  fit  by 
the  insertion  of  shims  or  thin  pieces. 

sUmmering  (shim'fer-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  schimer- 
inge,  shemering  (D.  schemering  =  MLGr.  schemer- 
inge,  shimmering,  =  Dan.  shumring,  twilight) ; 
verbal  n.  of  shimmer^,  v.']  A  faint  and  tremu- 
lous gleaming  or  shining. 

shimming  (snim'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shim^, 
n.]  The  insertion  of  thin  pieces  of  material  to 
make  two  parts  fit,  or  to  fill  out  cracks  or  un- 
even places ;  also,  the  thin  pieces  so  used. 

Shimming  has  been  used  in  fitting  on  oar-wheels  when 
the  wheel-seat  of  the  axle  was  a  little  too  small. 

Car-BuUder's  Diet. 

shim-plow  (shim'plou),  n.    See  wider  plow. 

shin^  (shin),  n.  [<  ME.  shinne,  schynne,  shine, 
shyne,  schine,  schene,  seine  (pi.  shinnes,  shines), 
<  AS.  seina,  scyne,  shin  (sdn-bdn,  shin-bone), 
=  MD.  schene,  D.  selieen  =  MLG.  schene,  shin, 
shin-bone,  =  OHG.  scina,  scena,  sciena,  MHGr. 
schine,  schin,  G.  schiene,  a  narrow  slice  of  metal 
or  wood,  a  splint,  iron  band,  in  OHG.  also  a 
needle,  prickle  (MHG.  schinebein,  G.  schienbein, 
shin-bone),  =  Sw.  skena,  a  plate,  streak,  tire 
(sken-ben,  shin-bone),  =  Dan.  sk/imne,  a  splint, 
band,  tire,  rail  (skinne-been,  shin-bone) ;  orig. 
appar.  a  thin  piece,  a  splint  of  bone  or  metal. 
Hence  (<  OHGr.)  It.  schiena,  the  backbone,  = 
Sp.  esguena,  spine  of  fishes,  =  Pr.  esqmna,  es- 
guena  =  OP.  esehine,  F.  Schine,  the  backbone, 
the  chine:  It.  scMjiiera,  a  leg-piece :  seeehine^, 
which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  shin^.  Perhaps  akin 
to  skin:  see  skin."]  1.  The  front  part  of  the 
human  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  along 
which  the  sharp  edge  of  the  shin-bone  or  tibia 
may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin. 

And  Shame  shrapeth  his  clothes  and  his  shynee  wassheth. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  423. 

But  gret  harm  it  was,  as  it  thoughte  me, 

That  on  his  shinne  [var.  schyne]  a  mormal  hadde  he. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  386. 

I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  my  own  wit  till  I  break  my 
thins  against  it.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4.  60. 

Hugford  led  the  conversation  to  the  noble  lord  so  fre- 
quently that  Hiilip  madly  kicked  my  shins  under  the  ta^ 
ble.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxi. 

Hence — 2.  The  shin-bone. — 3.  The  lower  leg; 
the  shank :  as,  a  shin  of  beef. — 4.  In  ornith.,  the 
hard  or  scaly  part  of  the  leg  of  a  bird;  the  shank. 
See  sharp-shinned.  [An  incorrect  use.]  —  5.  In 
entom. ,  the  tibia,  or  fourth  joint  of  the  leg.  Also 
called  s^anfc.  See  cut  under  coa;a. —  6.  A  fish- 
plate. 

shin^  (shin),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shinned,  ppr.  shin- 
ning. [<  s«foi,  TO.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  use  the 
shins  in  climbing;  climb  by  hugging  with  arms 
and  legs :  with  up :  as,  to  shin  up  a  tree. 

Nothing  for  it  but  the  tree ;  so  Tom  laid  his  bones  to  it, 
shinning  up  as  fast  as  he  could. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  9. 

2.  To  go  afoot;  walk:  as,  to  shin  along;  to 
shin  across  the  field. 
I  was  up  in  a  second  and  skinning  down  the  hill. 

Mark  Twain,  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Mnn,  iv. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  climb  by  grasping  with  the 

arms  and  legs  and  working  or  pulling  one's  self 

up :  as,  to  shin  a  tree. —  2.  To  kick  on  the  shins. 

A  ring !  give  him  room,  or  he'll  shin  you  —  stand  clear ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  IL  361. 

shin^  (shin),  n.  [Chin.-Jap.]  A  ^od,  or  the 
gods  collectively;  spirit,  or  the  spirits;  with  a 
capital,  the  term  used  by  many  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  and  universally  among  Prot- 
estant Christians  in  Japan,  for  the  Supreme 
Being;  God.  (See  karm.)  Sometimes  the  ad- 
jective chin,  '  true,'  is  prefixed  in  Chinese.  See 
Shangti  and  Shinto. 

shinbaldet,  n.  [ME.,  also  schynbawde;  <  shin^ 
+  -balde,  appar.  connected  with  bield,  protect.] 
In  medieval  armor,  same  as  greaves'^. 
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shin-bone  (shin'bon),  n.  [<  ME.  schynbone, 
skinbon,  <  AS.  selnban  (=  D.  scheenbeen  =  MLG. 
schenebein  =  MHG.  schinebein,  G.  schienbein  = 
Sw.  skenben  =  Dan.  sMrmebeen),  <  scina,  shin,  -t- 
■6a»,  bone:  see  s7ii»i  and  ftonei.]  The  tibia.  See 
cuts,  under  crus,  fibula,  and  skeleton. 

I  find  I  am  but  hurt 
In  the  leg,  a  dangerous  kick  on  the  shin-bone. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ii. 

shin-boot  (shin'bot),  n.  A  horse-boot  with  a 
long  leather  shield,  used  to  protect  the  shin  of 
a  horse  from  injury  by  interference. 

shindig  (sMn'dig),  ».  [Of.  shindy."]  A  ball 
or  dance ;  especially,  a  dance  attended  with  a 
shindy  or  much  uproar  and  rowdyism.  [West- 
em  U.  S.] 

shindlet  (shin'dl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shin- 
del;  <  MB.  *shindel,  found  only  in  the  corrupted 
form  shingle  (>  mod.  E.  shingle),  prob.  <  AS. 
*scindel  (which,  however,  with  the  other  LG. 
forms,  is  not  recorded,  the  notion  being  gener- 
ally expressed  by  AS.  tigel,  eta.,  tile,  also  of  L. 
origin)  =  OHG.  scintila,  MHG.  G.  schindel,  a 
shingle,  splint  (cf.  Serv.  shindra,  also  simla, 
Bohem.  shmdel.  Upper  Sorbian  shindzhel  = 
Little  Russ.  shyngla  =  Hung,  zsindel  =  Turk. 
shindere,  a  shingle,  <  G.),  <  LL.  sdndula,  a 
shingle,  wooden  tile,  a  dim.  form,  prob.  orig. 
identical  with  *scidula,  written  schedula,  a  leaf 
of  paper  (>  ult.  E.  schedule),  dim.  of  L.  sm,da, 
written  scheda,  a  strip  of  papyrus,  schidia,  a 
chip,  splinter,  <  sdndere,  split,  cleave :  see  scis- 
sion and  shide,  and  cf.  schedule,  where  the  ir- 
regularities in  this  group  of  L.  words,  due  to 
confusion  with  the  Gr.  ax^ia,  etc.,  are  explain- 
ed. The  LL.  ML.  sdndula,  a  shingle  (cf.  Gr. 
axiv&a'hifiliq,  a  shingle),  may,  however,  be  merely 
a  later  form,  simulating  sdndere,  split,  of  L. 
scandula  (>  It.  dial,  scandola  =  F.  Schandole),  a 
shingle,  which  is  usually  referred  to  scandere, 
climb  (in  ref .  to  the  '  steps '  which  the  over- 
lapping shingles  form),  but  which  is  more  prob. 
a  perverted  form  of  sdndMla,  which  in  turn  was 
prob.  orig.  *sddula.  Hence,  by  a  perversion 
which  took  place  in  ME.,  the  now  exclusive 
form  sZjjjijrZei,  q.  v.]     1.  A  shingle.    Minsheu. 

The  bourds  or  shindies  of  the  wild  oke  called  robur  be  of 
all  others  simply  the  best.      Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  10. 

2.  A  roofing-slate. 

shindlet  (shin'dl),  v.  t.  [<  sMndle,  n.  Cf.  shin- 
gle\  v.]  To  cover  or  roof  with  shingles.  Sol- 
land. 
shindy  (shin'dl),  n.;  pi.  shindies  (-diz).  [Cf. 
shinty,  shinny,  shindig.]  1 .  The  game  of  shinny, 
hockey,  or  bandy-ball.  [17.  S.]  — 2.  A  row,  dis- 
turbance, or  rumpus:  as,  to  kick  up  a  shindy. 
[Slang.] 

You  may  hear  them   for  miles  kicking  up  their  wild 

shindy.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  101. 

I've  married  her.    And  I  know  there  will  be  an  awful 

shindy  at  home.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Ixxii. 

We  nsen't  to  mind  a  bit  of  a  shindy  in  those  times;  if  a 

boy  was  killed,  why,  we  said  it  was  "his  luck,"  and  that  it 

couldn't  be  helped. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Ireland,  L  429. 

shine^  (shin),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shone,  ppr.  shin- 
ing {shvned,  pret.  and  pp. ,  is  obsolete  or  vulgar). 
[<  ME.shinen,  schinen,schynen  (pret.  shon,shoon, 
schoon,  schon,  schone,  schane,  pp.  shinen),  <  AS. 
sdnan  (pret.  scan,  pi.  scinon,  pp.  sdnen)  =  OS. 
skinan  =  OFries.  sMna,  schina  =  D.  schijnen  = 
MLG.  schinen,  LG.  schinen  =  OHG.  sdnan,  MHG. 
schinen,  G.  scheinen  =  Icel.  skina  =  Sw.  sMna  = 
Dan.  sMnne  =  Goth,  skdnan,  shine;  with  pres- 
ent-formative -na,  <  Teut.  •/  sU,  shine,  whence 
also  ult.  E.  shim\  shime,  shimmer'^,  etc.,  also  E. 
(obs.)  shi/re^,  and  sfeeeri, bright,  etc.;  prob.  akin 
to  Gr.  auS.,  a  shadow  (whence  ult.  E.  squirrel), 
adpov,  sunshade,  parasol.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
send  forth  or  give  out  light  or  brightness,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively :  as,  the  sun  shines  by  day, 
the  moon  by  night. 

But  ever  the  sone  ahyneth  ryght  cler  and  bote. 

Torkingtm,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  21. 

After  which  long  night,  the  Sunne  of  Highteousnesse 
shone  unto  the  Syrians.  Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  86. 

If  the  Moon  shine  they  use  but  few  Torches,  if  not,  the 
Church  is  full  of  light.  Pampier,  Voyages,  1. 127. 

Ye  talk  of  Fires  which  shine  but  never  bum ; 
In  this  cold  World  they'll  hardly  serve  our  Turn. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Answer  to  the  Platomcks. 

2.    To  present  a  bright  appearance;    glow; 
gleam;  glitter. 

His  heed  was  balled,  that  scfton  as  eny  glas. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Moms),  1. 198. 
A  dragon, .  .  ■ 
Whose  soherdes  shinm  as  the  sonne. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  68. 


shine 

His  eyes,  like  glow-worms,  shine  when  he  doth  fret. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  621. 

The  walls  of  red  marble  shined  like  fire,  interlaid  with 

gold,  resembling  lightning.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  457. 

3._  To  beam  forth;  show  itself  clearly  or  con- 
spicuously; be  noticeably  prominent  or  bril- 
liant. 

In  this  gyfte  achynes  contemplacyone. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 
Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

MUton,  Sonnets,  xviii. 

4.  To  excel ;  be  eminent,  distinguished,  or  con- 
spicuous :  as,  to  shine  in  society,  or  in  conver- 
sation ;  to  shine  in  letters. 

This  proceeds  from  an  ambition  to  excel,  or,  as  the  term 
is,  to  shine  in  company.  Stede,  Tatler,  No.  244. 

He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war. 
To  shine  in  councils,  and  in  camps  to  dare. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  571. 

5t.  To  present  a  splendid  or  dazzling  appear- 
ance ;  make  a  brave  show. 

He  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet. 

S&ift.,lHen.  IV.,L3.  54. 
Some  put  on  the  gay  green  robes, 

Ana  some  put  on  the  brown ; 
But  Janet  put  on  the  scarlet  robes, 
To  shine  foremost  through  the  town. 

Fair  Janet  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  90). 
To  cause  (or  make)  the  face  to  Bhinet,  to  be  propitious. 
The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee.  Num.  vi.  25. 

To  shine  up  to,  to  attempt  to  make  one's  self  pleasing 
to,  especially  as  a  possible  suitor ;  cultivate  the  admira- 
tion and  preference  of :  as,  to  shine  up  to  a  girl.  [Low, 
U.S.] 

Mother  was  always  hecterin'  me  about  gettin'  married, 
and  wantin'  I  should  shine  up  to  this  likely  girl  and  that, 
and  I  puttin'  her  oit  with  a  joke. 

The  Congregationalist,  Feb.  4, 1886. 
=Syn.  1.  To  radiate,  glo^.  Shine  differs  from  the  words 
compared  under  glare,  v.,  in  that  it  generally  stands  for  a 
steady  radiation  or  emission  of  light.  It  is  with  different 
thoughts  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  that  we  say  that 
they  shine,  sparkle,  gleam,  or  glitter. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  shine.  (ffl)To  direct  or 
throw  the  light  of  In  such  a  way  as  to  illuminate  some- 
thing ;  flash :  as,  the  policeman  slume  his  lantern  up  the 
alley.  (i>)  To  put  a  gloss  or  polish  on,  as  by  brushing  or 
scouring :  as,  to  shine  shoes ;  to  shine  a  stove.  [CoUoq.] 
And  thou  hintest  withal  that  thou  fain  would 'st  shijie 
.  .  .  These  bulgy  old  boots  of  mine. 

C.  5.  Calverley,  The  Arab. 
To  shine  deer,  to  attract  them  with  fire  by  night  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  them.    The  light  shining  on  their  eyes 
makes  them  visible  in  the  darkness  to  the  hunter.    See 
jack-larmp,  2. 
shine^  (shin),  n.     [=  OS.  scvn,  skin  =  D.  shijn 
=  OH(j.  sdn,  schin,  MHG.  schin,  G.  schdn  = 
loel.  skin  =  Sw.  shen  =  Dan.  skin;  from  the 
verb.]     1.  Light;  illumination. 
The  Earth  her  store,  the  Stars  shall  leave  their  measures. 
The  Sun  his  shine. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  11.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

Ashtaroth  .  .  . 
Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine. 

MUton,  Nativity,  1.  202. 

2.  Sunshine ;  hence,  fair  weather. 

Be  it  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine.  Dryden. 

Their  vales  in  misty  shadows  deep. 
Their  rugged  peaks  in  shine, 

Whittier,  The  Hilltop. 

3.  Sheen;  brilliancy;  luster;  gloss. 
The  shine  of  armour  bright. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto,  xxxvii.  15.    (Nares.) 
He  that  has  inured  his  eyes  to  that  divine  splendour 
which  results  from  the  beauty  of  holiness  is  not  dazzled 
with  the  glittering  shine  of  gold. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety, 

4.  Brightness;  splendor;  irradiation. 

Her  device,  within  a  ring  of  clouds,  a  heart  with  shine 
about  it.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  3. 

That  same  radiant  shine  — 
That  lustre  wherewith  Nature's  nature  decked 
Our  intellectual  part. 

Marston^  Scourge  of  Villanie,  vii.  8. 

This  addition 
Of  virtue  is  above  all  shine  of  state, 
And  will  draw  more  admirers. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  v.  1. 

5.  A  fancy;  liking:  as,  to  take  a  shine  to  a  per- 
son. [Low,  U.  S.]  — 6.  A  disturbance;  a  row : 
a  rumpus ;  a  shindy.     [Slang.] 

I'm  not  partial  to  gentlefolks  coming  into  my  place, , . . 
there  'd  be  a  pretty  shine  made  if  I  was  to  go  a  wisiting 
them,  I  think  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  Ivii. 

7.  A  trick ;  a  prank :  as,  to  cut  up  shines.  [Low, 
U.S.] 

She  needn't  think  she's  goin'  to  come  round  me  with 
any  o'  her  shines,  going  over  to  Deacon  Badger's  with  ly- 
ing stories  about  me.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  286. 

To  take  the  shine  out  of,  to  cast  into  the  shade ;  out- 
shine; eclipse.    [Slang.] 


shine 

As  he  goes  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  manners, 
80  also  Mr.  Dickens  rises  higher  than  Mr.  Thackeray— 
his  hero  is  greater  than  Pendennis,  and  his  hei'oine  than 
Laura,  while  "my  Aunt "  might,  alike  on  the  score  of  ec- 
centricities and  kindliness,  take  the  shine  out  qf  lady  Bock- 
minster. 

Phaiips,  Essays  from  the  Times,  II.  333.    {Davies.) 
shine^t  (shin),  a.    [A  var.  of  sheenX,  simulating 
shine^.l    Bright  or  shining ;  glittering. 
These  warlike  Champions,  all  in  armour  aMne, 
Assembled  were  in  field  the  chalenge  to  define, 

Spenter,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii  3. 

shiner  (shi'n6r),  M.  [<  sWreei  + -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  shines.  Hence — 3.  A  coin , 
especially  a  bright  coin ;  a  sovereign.    [Slang.] 

Sir  George.  He  can't  supply  me  with  a  shilling.  .  .  . 

Loader.  .  .  .  To  let  a  lord  of  lands  want  sMiiers/  'tis  a 
shame.  jPoote,  The  Minor,  ii. 

Is  it  worth  fifty  shiners  extra,  if  it 's  safely  done  from 
the  outside?  IHekena,  Oliver  Twist,  xix. 

3.  One  of  many  different  small  American  fresh- 
water fishes,  mostly  cyprinoids,  as  minnows, 
which  have  shining,  glistening,  or  silvery  scales. 
(a)  Any  species  of  MinwUus,  as  M.  carmctus,  the  redfln  or 
dace,  (fi)  A  dace  of  the  genus  Squalius,  as  5.  elangatus, 
the  red-sided  shiner,  (c)  Any  member  of  the  genus  Note- 
migonus,  more  fully  called  golden  shiner,  as  N.  ehrysoleu- 


Shiner  or  Silverflsh  {Ntftefnigtmus  chtysoleucus). 


etts,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  familiar  o'prinoids 
from  New  England  to  the  Dakotas  and  Texas.  This  is  re- 
lated to  the  fresh-water  bream  of  England,  and  has  a  com- 
pressed body,  with  a  moderately  long  anal  fin  (having 
about  thirteen  raysX  and  a  short  dorsal  (with  eight  rays). 
The  color  is  sometimes  silvery,  and  in  other  cases  has  gold- 
en reflections,  (d)  A  surf-flsh  or  embiotocoid  of  the  genus 
Abeona,  as  A.  minima  and  A,  a/urora;  also,  the  surf-flsh 
Cymatogaster  aggregatus.  (e)  llie  young  of  the  mackerel. 
Day.    [Scotch.] 

4.  In  angling,  a  hackle  used  in  making  an  arti- 
ficial fly. —  5.  A  fishtail,  silvertail,  or  silver- 
fish  ;  any  insect  of  the  genns  Lepisma.    See  cut 

under   siherflsh Blunt-nosed  Bbiner.     Same  as 

horse-ftsh,  1. — nUky-talled  Blliner.    Bee  mMky-taHed. 

shinesst,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  shyness. 

shing  (shing),  n.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  about  nine  tenths  of  a  United 
States  quart. 

shingle^  (shing'gl),  n.  [<  ME.  shingle,  shyngyl, 
shyngul,  scingfe,  single,  a  corruption  of  shmdle, 
shindel :  see  shmdle.  The  cause  of  the  change 
is  not  obvious ;  some  confusion  with  single^,  a., 
or  with  shingle^,  orig.  *simgle,  or  with  some  OF. 
word,  may  be  conjectured.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  aU  the  words  spelled  shingle  {shingle^, 
shingle'^,  shingles)  are  corrupted  in  form.]  1. 
A  thin  piece  of  wood  having  parallel  sides  and 


a,  block  prepared  for  savnag  into  shingles;  b,  shingles  as  bunched 
for  market;  c,  a  shingle ;  d,  plain  shingles  laid  on  a  roof;  e,  fancy 
ghingli-g  laid. 

being  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  used 
like  a  tile  or  a  slate  in  covering  the  sides  and 
roofs  of  houses ;  a  wooden  tile,  in  the  United 
States  shhigles  are  usually  about  6  inches  in  width  and  18 
inches  long,  and  are  laid  with  one  third  of  their  length 
to  the  weather— that  is,  with  12  Inches  of  cover  and  6 
inches  of  lap. 

Shyngle,  whyche  be  tyles  of  woode  suche  as  churches 
and  steples  be  covered  wyth,  Scandulm.  Hidoet. 

The  whole  house,  with  its  wings,  was  constructed  of  the 
old-fashioned  Dutch  shingles — broad,  and  with  unround- 
ed comers.  Poe,  Lander's  Cottage. 

Another  kind  of  roofing  tile,  largely  used  in  pre-Norman 
times  and  for  some  centuries  later  for  certain  purposes, 
was  made  of  thin  pieces  of  split  wood,  generally  oak ; 
these  are  called  shingles.  ISneyc.  BrU.,  XXIII.  388. 

2.  A  small  sign-board,  especially  that  of  a  pro- 
fessional man:  as,  to  hang  out  one's  shingle. 
[Colloq.,  TJ.  S.]  — Metallic  shingle,  a  thin  plate  of 
metal,  sometimes  stamped  with  an  ornamental  design, 
intended  for  use  in  place  of  ordinary  wooden  shingles. — 
Slllngle-Jointing  machine,  a  machine,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  circular  saw  or  plane,  for  truing  the  edges  of 
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rough  shingles.    E.  B.  fn^M.— Shingle-planing  ma- 
chine, a  machine  in  which  rough  shingles  are  faced  by 
planing  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
shingle^  (shing'gl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shingled, 
ppr.  shingling.    [<  ME.  schinglen;  <  shingle^,  n.  ] 

1.  To  cover  with  shingles:  as,  to  shingle  a  roof. 

They  shingle  their  houses  with  it 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  II.  iv.  §  1. 

2.  To  cut  (the  hair)  so  that  streaks  of  it  over- 
lap like  rows  of  shingles ;  hence,  to  cut  (the 
hair,  or  the  hair  of)  very  close. —  3.  In  pud- 
dling iron,  to  hammer  roughly  or  squeeze  (the 
ball  of  metal).  This  is  done  after  the  ball  is  taken 
from  the  furnace,  in  order  to  press  the  slag  out  of  it,  and 

Srepare  it  to  be  rolled  into  the  desired  shape. 
.ingle^  (shing'gl),  n.  [An  altered  form,  ap- 
par.  simulating  sMngle^  (with  which  the  word 
is  generally  confused),  of  *single,<'Novw.  singel 
(also  singling),  coarse  gravel,  shingle,  so  called 
from  the  'singing'  or  crunching  noise  made  by 
walking  on  it;  <  singla  =  Sw.  dial,  singla,  ring, 
tinkle  (cf .  singla-shdlla,  a  bell  for  a  horse's  neck ; 
singel,  bell-clapper),  freq.  form  of  singa,  Sw. 
sjunga  =  Icel.  syngja,  sing,  =  AS.  si/ngan,  >  E. 
sing:  see  sing.  Cf .  singing  sands,  moving  sands 
that  make  a  ringing  sound.]  A  kind  of  water- 
worn  detritus  a  little  coarser  than  gravel:  a 
term  most  generally  used  with  reference  to 
debris  on  the  sea-shore,  and  much  more  com- 
monly in  the  British  Islands  than  in  the  United 
States. 

On  thicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse. 
Shingle  and  scrae,  and  fell  and  force, 
A  dusky  light  arose. 

Selitt,  Bridal  of  Trlermain,  iii.  8. 

The  baffled  waters  fell  back  over  the  shingle  that  skirted 

the  sands.  Xrs.  Oaskdl,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  viii. 

Shingle  ballast,  ballast  composed  of  shingle. 
Shingle^t  (shing'gl),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of 
*single,  early  mod.  E.  also  sengle,  prop.  dm,gU, 
<  OP.  eengle,  sengle,  sangle,  F.  sangle,  <  L.  cin- 
gula,  girdle,  girth:  see  cingle,  swcmgle.  Hence 
shingles.  ]  Girth ;  hence,  the  waist ;  the  middle . 
She  hath  some  black  spots  about  her  shingle. 

Howell,  Farly  of  Beasts,  p.  61. 

shingled^  (shing'gld),  a.  [<  shingle  +  -ed^.]  1. 
Covered  with  shingles :  as,  a  sM/ngled  roof. 

The  peaks  of  the  seven  gables  rose  up  sharply;  the 
shingled  roof  looked  thoroughly  water-tight. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Oables,  xiii. 

2t.   Clincher-built;     built   with    overlapping 

planks :  as,  shingled  ships. 

Alle  shal  deye  for  his  dedes  bi  dales  and  hi  hulles. 
And  the  f oides  that  fieeghen  forth  with  other  bestes, 
Ezcepte  oneliche  of  eche  kynde  a  couple, 
That  in  thi  shyngled  shippe  shul  ben  ysaued. 

Piers  Plouiman  (B),  Ix.  HI. 

shingled^  (shing'gld),  a.  [<  shingle^  +  -ed^.'] 
Covered  with  shingle. 

Bound  the  shimmied  shore. 
Yellow  with  weeds.  W.  E.  Henley,  Attadale. 

shingle-machine  (shin^'gl-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  making  shingles  irom  a  block  of 
wood.  One  form  is  an  adaptation  of  the  machine-saw ; 
another  splits  the  shingles  nom  the  block  by  means  of  a 
knife.  The  latter  form  is  sometimes  called  a  shingle-riv- 
in^^nuiehine.    Also  called  shingle-Tmll. 

shingle-mill  (shing'gl -mil),  n.  1.  Same  as 
shingle-mMMne. — 2.  A  mill  where  shingles  are 
made. 

shingle-nail  (shing'gl-nal),  n.  A  cut  nail  of 
stout  form  and  moderate  size,  used  to  fasten 
shingles  in  place. 

shingle-oak  (shing'gl-ok),  n.  An  oak,  Quereiis 
imbricaria,  found  m  the  interior  United  States. 
It  grows  from  70  to  90  feet  high,  and  furnishes  a  timber  of 
moderate  value,  somewhat  used  for  shingles,  clapboards, 
etc.  From  its  entire  oblong  shining  leaves  it  is  also  called 
laurel-oak. 

shingler  (shing'gl6r),  n.  [<  shingle^  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  shingles.  Especially- (a) 
One  who  roofs  houses  with  shingles,  (by  One  who  or  a 
machine  which  cuts  and  prepares  shingles,  (c)  A  work- 
man who  attends  a  sbingling-hammer  or  -machine,  (fl) 
A  machine  for  shingling  puddled  iron,  or  making  it  into 
blooms. 

shingle-roofed  (shing'gl-rbft),  a.  Having  a 
roof  covered  with  shingles. 

shingles  (shing' glz),  n.pl.  [H.  of  shmgleS  (cf. 
L.  zona,  a  girdle,  also  the  shingles):  see  emgle, 
sureingle.']  A  cutaneous  disease,  herpes  zoster. 
See  herpes. 

shingle-trap  (shing'gl-trap),  n.  In  hydraulic 
engin.,  a  row  of  piles  or  pile-sheeting  sunk  on 
a  beach  to  prevent  the  displacement  of  sand 
and  sUt,  and  to  protect  the  shore  from  the  wash 
of  the  sea. 

shingle-tree  (shing'gl-tre),  n.  An  East  Indian 
leguminous  tree,  Acrooarpus  fraxinifoUus.  it 
is  an  erect  tree,  50  feet  high  Delow  the  branches ;  its 
wood  is  used  in  making  furniture,  for  shingles,  and  for 
general  building  purposes. 
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shinglewood  (shing'gl-wud),  n.  A  middle- 
sized  West  Indian  tree,  Neetandra  leueantha, 
of  the  laurel  family. 

shingling  (shing'gling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  s/iih- 
gle^,v.']  1.  The  act  of  covering  with  shingles, 
or  a  covering  of  shingles. — 2.  In  metal.,  the  act 
or  process  of  squeezing  iron  in  the  course  of 
puddling.  See  shingle\  v.,  3.  Also  called  bloom- 
ing. 

shingling-bracket  (shing'gling-brak'^et),  n.  A 
device,  in  the  form  of  an  adjustable  iron  claw 
or  stand,  intended  to  form  a  support  for  a  tem- 
porary platform  on  an  inclined  roof,  as  for  use 
in  the  operation  of  shingling. 

shingling-hanuner  (shing'gling -ham"6r),  n. 
The  hammer  used  in  shingbng.  See  shingle\ 
«.,  3. 

shingling-hatchet  (shing'gling -haoh'et),  n. 
A  carpenters'  tool  used  in  shingling  a  roof,  etc. 
It  is  a  small  hatchet  with  which  are  combined 
a  hammer  and  a  nail-claw.  » 

Shingling-tongs  (shing'gling-t6ngz),  n.  sing. 
and  pi.  In  metal.,  a  heavy  tongs,  usually 
slung  from  a  crane,  used  to  move  a  ball  of 
red-hot  iron  for  a  trip-  or  steam-hammer. 
a.  H.  Knight. 

shinglyi  (shing'gli),  a.  i<shingle'i-  +  -^^.'\  Cov- 
ered with  shingles.  .   If 

The  painted  shingly  town-house. 

WhiMer,  Last  Walk  In  Autumn. 

Shingly2  (shing'gH),  a.  [<  shingle^  +  -3^1.] 
Composed  of  or  covered  with  shingle.  ^ 

Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 

ScoU,  L.  of  the  L.,  ill.  7. 

shininess  (shi'ni-nes),  n.  Shiny  or  glossy  char- 
acter or  condition;  luster;  glossiness;  sheen. 

Certain  makes  [of  wheelsL  however,  may  be  considered 
practically  free  from  these  faults  under  all  general  condi- 
tions, a  slight  shininess  of  surface  being  the  visible  indi- 
cation. Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXIX.  193. 

shining  (shi'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  sckymyng ;  verbal 
n.  of  shine^,  r.j  1.  Brightness;  effulgence; 
light;  sheen. 

This  Emperour  bathe  in  his  Chambre,  in  on  of  the  Fyl- 
eres  of  Gold,  a  Kubye  and  a  Charboncle  of  half  a  f ote  long, 
that  in  the  nyght  gevethe  so  gret  clartee  and  sehynynge 
that  it  is  als  light  as  day.  MandevCUe,  Travels,  p.  239. 

The  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.  Joel  ii.  10. 

2t.  Lightning. —  3.  An  effort  to  eclipse  others 
or  to  be  conspicuous;    ostentatious  display. 

[Rare.]  

Would  you  both  please  and  be  instructed  too,         <4  '  t 
Watch  well  the  rage  of  shining  to  subdue. 


4.  The  hunting  of  deer  by  attracting  them  with 
fire  by  night;  jack-hunting.  See  to  shine  deer, 
imder  shine^. 

shining  (shi'ning),  j).  a.  [<  ME.  sehynyng;  ppr. 
of  shine\  «.]  1.  Emitting  or  reflecting  light ; 
bright;  gleaming;  glowing;  radiant;  lustrous; 
polished;  glossy. 

And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.    Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 146. 
Fish  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave.    Milton,  P.  L.,  vll.  401. 

3.  Splendid;  illustrious;  distinguished;  con- 
spicuous; notable:  as,  a  shinmg  example  of 
charity. 

Since  the  Death  of  the  E.  of  Sweden,  a  greit  many  Scotch 

Commanders  are  come  over,  and  make  a  sMning  shew  at 

Court.  Howdl,  Letters,  I.  vi.  23. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  Passages  in  the 

Dialogue  between  Adam  and  the  Angel. 

Addimn,  Spectator,  No.  346. 
Shining  flycatcher  01  flysnapper,  the  bbd  Phalnopepla 
nitens.  See  Phainopepla,  and  cut  under  flysnojiiper.— 
Shining  gurnard,  a  fish,  Trtgla  lucema,  called  by  Cornish 
fishermen  the  lotig-ftnned  captain.  =  Syn.  Kesplendent, 
effulgent,  brilliant,  luminous.    See  shinel,  v.  i. 

shiningly  (shi'ning-li).  adv.  [<  ME.  schymjngli; 
<  shining  +  -2^2.]  Brightly;  splendidly;  con- 
spicuously. 

shiningness  (shi'ning-nes),  n.  Brightness ;  lus- 
ter; splendor.     [Rare.] 

The  Epithets  marmoreus,  ebumeus,  and  candidus  are 
all  applied  to  Beauties  by  the  Roman  Poets,  sometimes  ad 
to  their  Shape,  and  sometimes  as  to  the  Shiningness  herb 
spoken  of.  Spence,  Crito,  note  *. 

shinleaf  (shin'lef ),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Py- 
rola,  properly  P.  elliptiea:  said  to  be  so  named 
from  the  use  of  its  leaves  for  shinplasters. 

shinnert  (shin'fer),  n.    [<  sMn^  +  -eri.]  A  stock- 
ing. 
An  hose,  a  nether  stocke,  a  shin-ner. 

Nomenelator,  an.  1686,  p.  167. 

shinny  (shin'i),  n.  [Also  shmney,  shinnie,  also 
shinty, shintie,a\soshinnock;  origin  obscure;  < 
Gael,  sinteag,  a  skip,  bound.]     1.  The  game  of 
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hockey  or  bandy-ball.  See  hockey^.—Z.  The 
club  used  in  this  game. 

shinny  (shin'i),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shinnied, 
yv^:  shinm/ing.   [<  shmny,  n.']  To  play  shinny; 

knock  the  ball  at  shinny Shinny  on  your  own 

Bide,  keep  or  act  within  your  own  lines.    [Colloq.] 

Shinotawaro  fowls.  See  Japanese  long-tailed 
fowls,  under  Japanese. 

shin-piece  (shin'pes),  n.  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
piece  of  armor  worn  over  the  chausses  to  pro- 
tect the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  Compare  hain- 
berg. 

shinplaster  .(shrn'plas"t&r),  n.  1.  A  small 
square  patch  of  brown  paper,  usually  saturated 
with  vinegar,  tar,  tobaooo-juice,  or  the  like, 
applied  by  poor  people  to  saves  on  the  leg.  "SS 
[U.  b.J  Hence,  humorously — 3.  A  small  pa-  +  4^^  -| 
per  note  used  as  money;  a  printed  promise 
to  pay  a  small  sum  issued  as  money  without 
le^al  security.  The  name  came  Into  early  use  in  the 
United  States  for  notes  issued  on  private  responsibility, 
in  denominations  of  from  three  to  fifty  cents,  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  small  coins  withdrawn  from  circulation  dur- 
ing a  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  people  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  accept  them,  although  very  few  of  them 
were  ever  redeemed.  Such  notes  abounded  during  the 
financial  panic  beginning  with  1837,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  civil  war  of  1861-5.  Alter  the  latter  period 
they  were  replaced  by  the  fractional  notes  issued  by  the 
government  and  properly  secured,  to  which  the  name  was 
transferred.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

shinti-yan,  shintigan  (shin'ti-yan,  -gan),  n. 
Wide,  loose  trousers  or  drawers  worn  by  the 
women  of  Moslem  nations.  They  are  tied  around 
the  waist  by  a  string  running  loosely  through  a  hem,  and 
tied  below  the  knees,  but  are  usually  full  enough  to  hang 
lower  than  this,  the  loose  part  sometimes  reaching  to  tile 
feet.  They  are  generally  made  of  cotton,  or  silk  and  cot^ 
ton,  with  colored  stripes. 
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Shinto  (shin'to'), «.    [Also  Sintoo,  Sintu;  Chin.- 
Jap.  Shinto;  =  Chinese  shin  tao,  lit.  'the  way  of 
the  gods';  sW»,  god  (or  gods),  spirit;  too,  way, 
path,  doctrine.  The  native  Jap.  term  is  kami-no- 
miehi.    See  hami.'\    The  system  of  nature-  and 
hero-worship  which  forms  the  indigenous  reli- 
gion of  Japan,    its  gods  number  about  14,000,  and  are 
propitiated  by  offerings  of  food  and  by  music  and  dancing. 
The  chief  deity  is  Amaterastl,  the  sun-goddess  (that  is,  the 
sun),  the  first-born  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  the  divine 
creative  pair.    The  system  inculcates  reverence  for  ances- 
tors, and  recognizes  certain  ceremonial  defilements,  such 
as  contact  with  the  dead,  for  purification  from  which 
there  are  set  forms.    It  possesses  no  ethical  code,  no  doc- 
trinal system,  no  priests,  and  no  public  worship,  and  its 
templesand  shrines  contain  no  idols.    See  harm. 
Shintoism  (shin'to-izm),  n.     [Also  Sintoism, 
=  F.  sintoisme,  sintisme;  as  Shinto 
+  -isw.]     Same  as  Shinto. 
Shintoist(shin't6-ist),  TO.  l<  Shinto +  -ist.'i  One 
who  believes  in  or  supports  Shintoism. 
shinty  (shin'ti),  n.    Same  as  shinny. 
shiny  (shi'ni),  a.  and  m.    [Early  mod.  E.  shvnie; 
<  shine^  +  -^1.]   I,  a.  Clear;  unclouded;  lighted 
by  the  sun  or  moon. 

The  night 
Is  shiny;  and  they  say  we  shall  emdattle 
By  the  second  hour.        Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  9.  3. 

From  afar  we  heard  the  cannon  play. 
Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day. 

Bryden,  To  the  Duchess  of  York,  1.  31. 

3.  Having  a  glittering  appearance;  glossy. 

Yet  goldsmithes  cunning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  sMnie  cleare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  20. 

"But  how  come  you  to  be  here?"  she  resumed ;  "and 

in  such  a  ridiculous  costume  for  hunting?  umbrella, 

shiny  boots,  tall  hat,  go-to-meeting  coat,  and  no  horse ! " 

Whyt»  Melvme,  White  Bose,  II.  xt. 


ship 
II.  n.  Gold ;  money.    Also  shiney. 


[Slang.] 


Well  soon  fill  both  pockets  with  the  shiney  in  Cali- 
fornia. C.  Scade,  Never  too  Late,  L 

ship  (ship),  n.  [<  ME.  ship,  schip,  schup,  ssip, 
sehippe  (pi.  shines,  schipes),  <  AS.  soip,  scyp 
(pi.  scipu)  =  08.  sMp  =  OFries.  skip,  schip  = 
D.  schip  =  MLGr.  schip,  sehep,  LG,  schipp  = 
OHG.  scj/;  scef,  MHG.  schif,  G.  schiff  (hence  (< 
OHG.)  It.  schifo  =  Sp.  Pg.  esquife  =  F.  esquif, 
>  E.  skiff,  a  boat)  =  loel.  skip  =  Sw.  skepp  = 
Dan.  skib  =  Goth,  ship,  a  ship;  cf.  OHG.  scif, 
a  containing  vessel,  sciphi,  a  vial  (cf .  E.  vessel,  a 
containing  utensil,  and  a  ship) ;  root  unknown. 
There  is  no  way  of  deriving  the  word  from  AS. 
scapan,  etc.,  shape,  form,  of  which  the  secon- 
dary form  seippan,  scyppan,  has  no  real  rela- 
tion to  seip  (see  shape) ;  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
lated to  L.  seapha,  <  Gr.  am^ri,  also  ok&^oq,  a 
bowl,  a  small  boat,  sMfE,  prop,  a  vessel  hol- 
lowed out,  <  nKAwreiv,  dig  (see  seapha)."]  1. 
A  vessel  of  considerable  size  adapted  to  navi- 
gation: a  general  term  for  sea-going  vessels 
of  every  kind,  except  boats.  Ships  are  of  various 
sizes  and  fitted  for  various  uses,  and  receive  different 
names,  according  to  their  rig,  motive  power  (wind  or 
steam  or  both),  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, as  war-snips,  transports,  merchantmen,  barks,  brigs, 
schooners,  luggers,  sloops,  xebecs,  galleys,  ete.  The  name 
ship,  as  descriptive  of  a  particular  rig,  and  a&  roughly  im- 
plying a  certain  size,  has  been  used  to  designate  a  vessel 
furnished  with  a  bowsprit  and  three  masts— a  mainmast, 
a  f  oremasl^  and  a  mizzenmast —  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  alower  mast,  atopmast,  and  atopgallantmast,  and  car- 
ries a  certain  number  of  square  sails.  The  square  sails  on 
the  mizzen  distinguish  a  ship  from  a  bark,  a  bark  having 
only  fore-and-aft  sails  onthemizzen.  But  the  development 
of  coastwise  navigation,  in  whi'^h  the  largest  vessels  have 
generally  a  schooner  rig  and  sometimes  four  masts,  has 


r,  hull ;  2,  bow ;  3,  stem ;  4,  cutwater ;  ^,  stem ;  6,  entrance ;  7,  waist ; 
S,  run;  9,  counter:  10,  rudder;  11,  davits;  za,  quarter.boat:  13,  cat- 
head ;  z4,  anchor ;  15,  cable ;  16.  bulwarks ;  17,  taffrail ;  18,  channels : 
S,  chain -plates;  20,  cabin-tnink ;  2r,  after  deck-house ;  22,  forward 
;ck-house ;  23,  bowsprit ;  34,  jib-boom ;  25,  flying-jib  lioom ;  26,  fore- 
mast; 27,  mainmast;  28,  mizzenmast;  29,  foretopmast;  30,  maintop- 
mast;  3X,  mizzentopmast ;  32,  foretopgallantmast;  33,  maintopgal- 
lantmast;  34,  mizzentopgallantmast;  35,  foreroyalmast ;  36,  main- 
royalmast;  37,  mizzenroyalmast;  38,  foreskysailmast;  39,  mainsky- 
sailmast;  40,  inizzenskysailmast;  4z,  foreskysail-pole ;  42,  mainsky- 
sail-pole ;  43.  mizzenskysail-pole ;  44,  fore-truck ;  45,  main-truck ;  46, 
mizzen-trucK ;  47,  foremast-head ;  48,  mainmast-head;  49,  mizzenmast- 
head ;  50,  foretopmast-head ;  51,  maintopmast-head ;  ^,  mizzentop- 
mast-head;  53,  foretop;  54,  maintop;  55,  mizzentop;  56,  dolphin- 
striker;  37,  outriggers;  58,  foreyara;  59,  mainyard;  60,  crossjack- 
yard  ;  61.  fore  lower  topsail-yard ;  6?,  main  lower  topsail-yara :  63, 
mizzen  lower  topsail-yard ;  64,  fore  upper  topsail-yard ;  63,  main  up- 
per topsail-yard;  66,  mizzen  upper  topsail-yard;  67,  foretopgallant- 
yard ;  68,  maintopgallant-yard ;  69,  mizzentopgallant-yard ;  70,  fore- 
royal-yard  ;  7r,  mainroyal-yard ;  72,  raizzenroyal-yard ;  7^,  foresky- 
sail-yard ;  74,  mainskysail-yard ;  ^3,  mizzenskysail-yard ;  76,  spanker- 
boom;  77,  spanker-galT;  78,  maintrysail-galf:  79,  monkey-gaff;  80, 
lower  stucldinesail-yard  ;  8r,  foretopmast  studdingsail -boom ;  83,  fore- 


topmast  studdingsail-yard ;  83,  maintoomast  studdingsail-boom ;  84, 
maintopmaststuddingsail-yara;85,foretopgaIlantstucKlingsail-boom; 
86,  foretopgallant  studdingsail-yard ;  87,  maintopgallant  studdingsail- 
boom  :  88,  maintopgallant  studdingsail-yard ;  89,  foreroyal  studding- 
sail-boom  ;  90,  foreroyal  studdingsail-ynrd ;  91,  mainroyal  studding- 
sail-boom;  92,  mainroyal  studdingsail-yard ;  ^3,  bobstays;  94,  bow- 
sprit-shrouds;  9S,  martingale-guys:  96,  martingale-stays ;  97.  fore- 
chains;  98,  mam-chains;  99,  mizzen-chains;  too,  fore-shrouds;  ror, 


Merchant  Sailing  Ship, 
main-shrouds;  102,  mizzen-shrouds ;  103,  foretopmast-shrouds;  104, 
maintopmast-shrouds ;  los,  mizzentopmast -shrouds;  106,  foretopgal- 
lant-shrouds ;  ro?,  maintopgallant-shrouds  ;  108,  mizzentopgallaiit- 
shrouds;  109,  futtock -shrouds ;  110,  futtock -shrouds ;  in,  futtock- 
shrouds;  112,  forestay;  113,  mainstay;  114,  mizzenstay;  rig, fore- 
topmast-stay ;  116.  maintopmast-stay ;  117,  spring-stay;  118,  mizzen- 
topmast-stay;  119,  jib-stay;  izo,  flymg-jibstay;  lar,  foretopgallant- 
stay:  122,  maintopgallant-stay ;  123,  mizzentopgallant-stay;  124, 
foreroyal-stay;  125,  mainroyal-stay ;  126,  mizzenroyal-stay ;  i27,fore- 
skysail-stay;  i28,mainskysail-stay;  i29,mizzeDskysail-stay;  130,  fore- 
topmast-backstays  ;  131,  maintopmast-backstays ;  132,  mizzentopmast- 
backstays;  133,  foretopgallant -backstays ;  134,  mamtopgallant-back- 
stays ;  135,  mizzentopgailant-backstays ;  136,  foreroyal-backstays ;  137, 
mainroyal-backstays  ;  138,  mizzenroyal-backstays ;  139,  foreskysail- 
backstays ;  140,  mainskysail-backstays ;  i4i,mizzenskysail-backstays ; 
X42,  foresail  or  forecourse ;  143,  mainsail  or  maincourse :  144,  cross-jack ; 
145,  fore  lower  topsail ;  146,  main  lower  topsail ;  147,  mizzen  lower  top- 
sail ;  148,  fore  upper  topsail ;  149,  main  upper  topsail ;  150,  mizzen  up- 
per topsail ;  151,  foretopgallant -sail ;  152,  maintopgallant-sail_;  153, 
mizzentopgallant-sail :  154,  foreroyal ;  15s,  mainroyal ;  156,  mizzen- 
royal;  157,  foreskysail ;  i^,  mainskysaU;  159,  inizzenskysail;  160, 
spanker;  161,  mizzenstaysail ;  162,  foretopmast -staysail ;  163,  main- 
topmast  lower  staysail:  164,  maintopmast  upper  staysail:  16S,  miz- 
zentopmast-staysail;  166,  jib;  167,  flying  Jib ;  168,  jib-topsail ;  169, 
inaintopgallant-staysail ;  170,  mizzentopgallant-staysail ;  171,  main- 
royal-staysail;  172,  mizzenroyal-staysail ;  173,  lower  studdingsail, 
174,  foretopmast-studdingsail ;  175,  maintopmast-studdingsail;  170, 
foretopgallant-studdingsail ;  177,  maintopgallant-studdingsail ;  17B, 
foreroyal-studdingsail ;  179,  mainroyal-studdingsail ;  180,  forelilt, 
181,  mainlift;  182,  crossjack-lift ;  183,  fore  lower  topsail-lift ,  184, 
main  lower  topsail-lift :  185,  mizzen  lower  topsail-lift :  186,  spanker- 


boom  topping-lift ;  187,  monkey-gaff  lift;  188,  lower  studdingsail-hal- 
yards;  ito,  lower  studdingsail  inner  halyards;  190,  foretopmast  stud- 
dingsail-halyards ;  191,  maintopmast  studdingsail-halyards ;  192,  fore- 
topgallant studdingsail-halyards;  193.  maintopgallant  studdingsail- 
halyards;  194,  spanker  peak -halyards ;  195,  signal-halyards;  196, 
weather  jib-sheet;  197,  weather  flying-jib  sheet ;  198,  weather  jib  top- 
sail-sheet; 199,  weather  fore-sheet :  200,  weather  main-sheet ;  201, 
weather  crossjack -sheet ;  202,  spanker-sheet:  203,  mizzentopgallant 
staysail-sheet;  204,  mainroyal  staysail-sheet;  205,  mizzenroyal  stay- 
sail-sheet; 206,  lower  studdingsail-sheet ;  207,  foretopmast  studding- 
sail-sheet  ;  208,  foretopmast  studdingsail-tack ;  209.  maintopmast 
studdingsail-sheet;  210,  maintopmast  studdingsail-tack :  2ti, foretop- 
gallant studdingsail-sheet;  212,  foretopgallant  studdingsail-tack: 
213,  maiutopgallantstuddingsail-sheet;  214,  maintopgallant  studding- 
sail-tack ;  215,  foreroyal  stuadiiigsail-sheet :  216,  foreroyal  studding- 
sail-tack; 217,  mainroyal  studdingsail-sheet:  218,  mainroyal  stud- 
dingsail-tack ;  Z19,  forebrace :  220,  mainbracc ;  221,  crossjack-brace ; 
222,  fore  lower  topsail-brace :  223,  main  lower  topsail-brace :  224,  miz- 
zen lower  topsail-brace ;  225,  fore  upper  topsail-brace ;  226,  main  up- 
fier  topsail-brace ;  227,  mizzen  upper  topsail-brace ;  228,  foretopgal- 
ant-brace  ;  229,  maintopgallant-brace ;  230,  mizzentopgallant -brace ; 
23X,  foreroyal-brace  ;  232,  mainroyal-brace:  233,  mizzenroyal-brace ; 
234,  foreskysail-brace ;  235,  mainskysail-brace ;  236,  mizzenskysail- 
brace ;  237,  upper  maintopsail-downhaul ;  23S,  upper  mizzentop- 
sail-downnaul ;  239,  foretopmast  studdingsail-downhaul ;  240,  main- 
topmast studdingsail-downhaul;  241,  foretopgallant  studdingsail- 
downhaul;  242,  maintopgallant  studdingsail-downhaul;  243,  clue- 
gamets;  244,  clue-lines ;  245,  spanker-brails ;  246,spanker-gafTvangs: 
247,  monkey-gaff  vangs;  248,  main  bowline ;  249,  bowline-Dridle ;  250. 
foot-ropes:  251,  reef-points. 
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gone  far  toward  rendering  this  restricted  application  of  tlie 
word  of  little  value.  Owing  to  increase  of  size,  and  espe- 
cially increase  in  length,  some  sailing  vessels  now  have 
four  masts,  and  this  rig  is  said  to  have  certain  advantages. 
Until  recent  times  wood,  such  as  oak,  pine,  etc.,  was  the 
material  of  which  all  ships  were  constructed,  but  it  is  being 
rapidly  superseded  by  iron  and  steel ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
which  is  the  chief  ship-building  country  in  the  world,  the 
tonnage  of  the  wooden  vessels  constructed  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  vessels  built  of  iron.  The  first  iron 
vessel  classed  at  Lloyd's  was  built  at  Liverpool  in  1838,  but 
iron  barges  and  small  vessels  had  been  constructed  long 
before  this.  Four-masted  vessels  which  are  square-rigged 
on  all  four  masts  are  CBl\ei  four-masted  shipe  ;  those  which 
have  fore-and-aft  sails  on  the  after  mast  are  called  four- 
mailed  barks.  See  also  cuts  under  beam,  3,  body-plan, 
counter,  forebody,  forecastle,  keel,  poop,  and  proto, 
Swithe  go  shape  a  thippe  of  shides  and  of  hordes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ix.  131. 
Simon  espyed  a  ship  of  warre. 
The  Noble  Fisherman  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  332). 

2t.  Eocles.,  a  vessel  formed  like  the  huU  of  a 
ship,  in  which  ineense  was  kept:  same  as  navi- 
cula,  1.     Tyndale. 

Acerra,  a  schyp  for  censse. 

Nominee  MS.,  xv.  Cent.    (Halliwell.) 

A  ship,  such  as  was  used  In  the  church  to  put  frankin- 
cense in.  Baret,  1680.  (Hattiwell.) 
About  ship  I  See  ready  about,  under  about,  ado.— Anno 
Domini  snip,  an  old-fashioned  whaling-vessel.  [Slang.] 
— Armed  snip.  See  armed, — Baxbette  ship.  See  bar- 
bette.—"Eieo  ship,  a  neutral  vesseL  Formerly  a  piratical 
craft  was  called  a.  free  ship.  Hamerdy.— General  ship, 
a  ship  open  generally  for  conveyance  of  goods,  or  one  the 
owners  or  master  of  which  have  engaged  separately  with 
a  number  of  persons  unconnected  with  one  another  to 
convey  their  respective  goods,  as  distinguished  from  one 
under  charter  to  a  particular  person. — Guinea  ship,  a 
sailors'  name  for  Physalia  pelagica,  a  physophorous  si- 
phonophorous  hydromedusan,  or  jellyfish,  better  known 
as  Portuguese  man-of-war.  See  cut  under  Physalia. — 
merchant  ship.  See  merchant.— TSeceeaanes  of  a 
ship.  See  necessary.— li/efsisber  Ship.  See  re^uterl. — 
Registration  of  British  ships.  See  regiaratUm.—'Sie- 
peating  sMp.  Same  as  repeater,  6  (a).— SUp  of  the 
line,  before  the  adoption  of  steam  navigation,  a  man-of- 
war  large  enough  and  of  sufficient  force  to  take  a  place  in 
a  line  of  battle.  A  modern  vessel  of  corresponding  class 
is  known  as  a  battZe-ship.—  Ship's  company.  See  com- 
ixm^.— Ship's  coiporaL  See  corporoia.— Ship's  hus- 
Dand.  See  hutband SUp's  papers,  the  papers  or  docu- 
ments required  for  the  manifestation  of  Uie  property  of 
a  ship  and  cargo.  They  are  of  two  sorts — namely,  (1) 
those  required  by  the  law  of  a  particular  country,  as  the 
register,  crew-list,  shipping  articles,  etc.,  and  (2)  those  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  board  neutral  ships 
to  vindicate  their  title  to  that  character. — Ship's  regis- 
ter. See  register^. —  Ship's  Writer,  a  petty  officer  in  the 
tTnited  States  navy  who,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  executive  officer,  keeps  the  watch-muster,  conduct, 
and  other  books  of  the  ship.—  Sister  ships.  See  sister^. 
—The  eyes  of  a  ship.  See  eyei.-To  bring  a  slilp  to 
anchor,  to  clear  a  slilp  for  action,  to  drive  a  ship, 
to  overhaul  a  ship,  to  prick  the  ship  off,  to  pump 
ship,  etc.  See  the  verbs. — To  take  Ship,  to  embark. 
sMp  (ship),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shipped,  ppr.  ship- 
ping. [<  ME.  shipen,  schipen,  <  AS.  scipian  = 
I),  schepen  =  ML&.  schepen  =  MH&.  G.  schif- 
fen,  ship,  =  Norw.  sMpa,  s^epa,  sksepa  =  Sw. 
skeppa  =  Dan.  skibe,  ship:  see  ship,  n.  Cf. 
equip.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  or  take  on  board 
a  ship  or  vessel:  as,  to  ship  goods  at  Liverpool 
for  New  York. 

It  was  not  thought  safe  to  send  him  [Lord  Bury]  through 
the  heart  of  Scotland ;  so  he  was  shipped  at  Inverness. 

Walpole,  Letters,  IL  18. 
The  tane  is  shipped  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 
The  tother  at  the  Queen's  Ferrie. 

Tfte  Laird  o'  Logic  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  113). 

2.  Tosendorconveybyship;  transport  by  ship. 

This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence. 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  iv.  3.  23. 

At  nighty  111  ship  you  both  away  to  Batclift. 

B.  Jonsoji,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

Hence — 3.  To  deliver  to  a  common  carrier, 
forwarder,  express  company,  etc.,  for  transpor- 
tation, whether  by  land  or  water  or  both :  as,  to 
ship  by  express,  by  railway,  or  by  stage.  [Com- 
mercial.]— 4.  To  engage  for  service  on  board 
any  vessel:  as,  to  ship  seamen. —  5.  To  fix  in 
proper  place :  as,  to  ship  the  oars,  the  tiller,  or 

the  rudder To  ship  a  sea,  to  have  awave  come  aboard ; 

have  the  deck  washed  by  a  wave.— To  ship  off,  to  send 
away  by  water. 

They  also  [at  Joppa]  export  great  quantities  of  cotton 
in  small  boats  to  Acre,  to  be  ship'd  offtav  other  parts. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  L  3. 
To  ship  on  a  lay.  See  layi.—To  ship  one's  self,  to 
embark. 

But,  'gainst  th'  Etemall,  lonas  shuts  his  eare. 
And  ships  himst^  to  sail  another-where. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Schisme. 
The  next  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  our  shallop  came  to 
us,  and  we  skipped  ourselves. 

Mourt's  Journal,  in  Appendix  to  New  England's  Me- 
[morial,  p.  350. 
To  ship  the  oars.    See  oari. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel  to 
make  a  voyage ;  take  ship ;  embark. 

Firste,  the  Wednysday  at  nyght  in  Passyon  weke  that 
was  yo  .viij.  day  of  Apiyll  in  the  .xxi.  yere  of  the  reygne 
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of  our  soueraygne  lordkynge  Henry  the  .vi].,  the  yere  of 
our  Lorde  God  .M.B.vj.,  aboute  .x.  of  ye  cloke  the  same 
nyght,  we  shypped  at  Eye  in  Sussex. 

Sir  iJ.  Guylforde,  Pylgiymage,  p.  3. 

2.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship. 

-ship.  [<  ME.  -schipe,  -schepe,  -schupe,  <  AS. 
-scjpe,  -scype=  OFries.  -slcipe=OB.  -scepi,  rarely 
-scaft  =  MD.  -scap,  D.  -schap  =  OHG.  MHG. 
-seaf,  also  -scaft,  G.  -schaft  z=lae\..  -shapr  =  Sw. 
-skap  =  Dan.  -skab  (not  found  in  Goth.) ;  <  AS. 
scapan,  etc.,  B.  shape.  This  suffix  also  occurs 
as  -scape  and  -skip  in  landscape,  landskip,  q.  v.]  A 
common  English  suffix,  which  may  be  attached 
to  any  noun  denoting  a  person  or  agent  to  de- 
note the  state,  office,  dignity,  profession,  art,  or 
proficiency  of  such  person  or  agent:  as,  lord- 
ship,  fellowship,  fneaiship,  aierkship,  steward- 
ship, horsemans/wj),  worsAip  (orig.  worthsfesp), 
etc. 

ship-biscuit  (ship 'bis "kit),  n.  Hard  biscuit 
prepared  for  long  keeping,  and  for  use  onboard 
a  ship;  hardtack.    Also  called j)i?of-6reod. 

ship-DOard  (ship'bord),  n.  [<  ship  +  hoard,  n., 
1.]    A  board  or  plank  of  a  ship. 

They  have  made  all  thy  shipJioards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  5. 

shipboard  (ship'bord),  n.  [<  ME.  schip-iord  (= 
Icel.  skipborth,  skipsborth;  <  ship  +  board,  n., 
13.]  The  deck  or  side  of  a  ship:  used  chiefly 
or  only  in  the  adverbial  phrase  on  shipboard : 
as,  to  go  on  shipboard  or  a-shipboard. 
Let  him  go  on  shipboard.  Abp.  BramJuUl. 

They  had  not  been  a,-shipboard  above  a  day  when  they 
unluckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine  pirate. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  198. 

ship-boat  (ship'bot),  n.  A  ship's  boat;  a  small 
boat. 

The  greatest  vessels  cast  anker,  and  conueighed  al  theyr 
vytailes  and  other  necessaries  to  lande  with  theyr  shii^ 
boates.  Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on 

[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  111). 

The  ship-boat,  striking  against  her  ship,  was  over- 
whelmed. JHUton,  Bist.  Moscovia,  v. 

ship-borer  (ship'b6r'''er),  n.    A  ship-worm, 
ship-borne  (ship'bom),  a.     Carried  or  trans- 
ported by  ship. 

The  market  shall  not  be  forestalled  as  to  skip-borne 
goods.  English  Gilds  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  p.  342. 

ship-boy  (ship'boi),  «.    A  boy  who  serves  on 

board  of  a  ship. 
ship-breacht  (ship'brech), ».     [ME.  shipbreche, 

schipbruche;  <  ship  +  breach.]    Shipwreck. 

Thries  Y  was  at  shipbreche,  a  nyght  and  a  dai  Y  was  in 
the  depnesse  of  the  see.  Wydif,  2  Cor.  xl.  25. 

ship-breaker  (ship'bra'kfer), «.  A  person  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  break  up  vessels  that  are  un- 
fit for  sea. 

More  fitted  for  the  skvp-breaker's  yard  than  to  be  sent 
to  carry  the  British  flag  into  foreign  waters. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  262. 

shipbreakillgt,'^.  \ME.schyppbrelcynge;  (.ship 
+  breaking^  Shipwreck.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  446. 

smpbrokeilt,a.  [KME.*scMpbroken,schypbroke; 
<  ship  +  broken.]  Shipwrecked.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  446. 

AH  schipmen  and  mariaaris  allegeing  thame  selffls  to 
be  schipbrokin  without  they  have  sufficient  testimoniallis, 
salbe  takin,  adjudged,  estemit,  and  pwnist  as  Strang  beg- 
garris,  and  vagabundis. 

Scotch  Laws,  1579,  quoted  in  Bibton-Tumer's  Vagrants 
[and  Vagrancy,  p.  346. 

ship-broker  (ship'bro'k^r),  n.  1.  A  mercan- 
tile agent  who  transacts  the  business  for  a  ship 
when  in  port,  as  procuring  cargo,  etc.,  or  who 
is  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  ships. — 2.  A 
broker  who  procures  insurance  on  ships. 

ship-builder  (ship'bil'dSr),  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  the  construction  of  ships;  a  naval 
architect;  a  shipwright. 

ship-building  (ship'bil'ding),  n.  Naval  archi- 
tecture ;  the  art  of  constructing  vessels  for  nav- 
igation, particularly  ships  and  other  large  ves- 
sels carrying  masts :  in  distinction  from  boat- 
building. 

ship-canal  (ship'ka-naF),  n.  A  canal  through 
which  vessels  of  large  size  can  pass ;  a  canal 
for  sea-going  vessels. 

ship-captain  (sMp'kap'tan),  n.  The  commander 
or  master  of  a  ship.    See  captain. 

ship-carpenter  (ship'kar''pen-t6r),  n.  A  ship- 
wnght;  a  carpenter  who  works  at  ship-build- 
ing. 

ship-carver  (ship'kar'''v6r),  n.  One  who  carves 
figureheads  and  other  ornaments  for  ships. 

ship-chandler  (ship'chand'lto),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  lumitnre 
of  ships. 
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ship-chandlery  (ship'chand"lfer-i),  n.  The  bus- 
iness and  commodities  of  a  ship-chandler. 

ship-deliverer  (ship'de-liv'er-fer),  n.  A  person 
who  contracts  to  unload  a  vessel.    Simmonds. 

shipen,  n.    See  shippen. 

ship-fever  (ship'fe'vfer),  ».  Typhus  fever,  as 
common  on  board  crowded  ships.    See  fever. 

shipful  (ship'ful),  n.  [<  ship  +  -ful.]  As  much 
or  many  as  a  ship  will  hold;  enough  to  fill  a 
ship. 

ship-holder  (ship'hoFdfer^,  n.  The  owner  of  a 
ship  or  of  shipping;  a  ship-owner. 

ship-jack  (ship'jak),  n.  A  compact  and  port- 
able form  of  hydraulic  jack  used  for  lifting 
ships  and  other  heavy  objects,  a  number  of  such 
jacks  may  be  used  in  combination,  according  to  the  weight 
to  be  lifted.    E.  H.  Knight. 

ship-keeper  (ship'ke^pfir),?!.  1.  A  watchman 
employed  to  take  care  of  a  ship. 

If  the  captains  from  New  Bedford  think  it  policy  to 
lower  for  whales,  they  leave  the  vessel  in  charge  of  a 
competent  person,  usually  the  cooper — the  office  being 
known  as  smp-keeper.  Fisheries  of  the  U.  S.,  V.  it  222. 
2.  An  officer  of  a  man-of-war  who  seldom  goes 
on  shore. 

shipless  (ship'les),  a.  [<  ship  +  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  ships. 

While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  sMpless  main, 
Sees  o'er  the  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral  train. 
Rogers,  Ode  to  Superstition. 

shiplett  (ship'let),  n.  [<  ship  +  -let]  A  little 
ship. 

They  go  to  the  sea  betwixt  two  hils,  whereof  that  OU' 
the  one  side  lieth  out  like  an  arme  or  cape,  and  maketh 
the  fashion  of  an  hauenet  or  peere,  whither  shiplets  some- 
time doo  resort  for  succour. 

Harrison,  Deaciip.  of  Britain,  vi.  (Holinshed's  Chron.). 

ship-letter  (ship'let*6r),  «.    A  letter  sent  by  a 

vessel  which  does  not  carry  mail, 
ship-load  (ship'lod),  n.    A  cargo;  asmuch  in 

quantity  or  weight  as  can  be  stowed  in  a  ship. 
Snipman  (ship'man),  n.;  pi.  sMpmen  (-men). 

[<  ME.  shipman,  sehmman  (pi.  shipmen^  ssipmen), 

<  AS.  S(Apmann  (=  Icel.  skipmatn/r,  sMpamathr), 

<  seip,  ship,  +  man,  man.]  1.  A  seaman  or 
sailor;  a  mariner. 

And  the  Schipmen  tolde   us  that  alle  that  was  of 
Schippes  that  weren  drawen  thidre  be  the  Adamauntes, 
for  the  Iren  that  was  in  hem.    Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  271. 
The  dreadful  spout 
Which  skipmen  do  the  hurricane  call. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2.  172. 

2t.  The  master  of  a  ship.    Chaucer shipman's- 

caxdt,  a  chart. 
ShypmaTis  carde,  carte.  Palsgravf. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  [the  winds]  know 
I'  the  shipman's  card.         Shak.,  Macbeth,  L  3. 17. 

Shipman's  stonet,  a  lodestone. 

Aftre  that  men  taken  the  Ademand,  that  is  the  Schip- 
mannes  Ston,  that  drawethe  the  Nedle  to  him. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  161. 

shipmaster  (shin'mas'tSr),  n.  [<  ME.  schyp- 
mayster;  <  ship  +  master^.]  The  captain,  mas' 
ter,  or  commander  of  a  ship. 

The  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him.  What 
meanest  thou,  O  sleeper?  Jonah  L  6. 

shipmate  (ship'mat),  n.  [<  ship  +  mate^.] 
One  who  serves  in  the  same  vessel  with  another  ; 
a  fellow-sailor. 

Whoever  falls  in  with  him  will  find  a  handsome,  hearty- 
fellow,  and  a  good  shipmate. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  96. 

shipment  (ship'ment),  n.  [<  ship  +  -ment.] 
1.  The  act  of  despatching  or  shipping;  espe- 
cially, the  putting  of  goods  or  passengers  on 
board  ship  for  transportation  by  water :  as,  in- 
voices vis6ed  at  the  port  of  shipment;  goods 
ready  for  shipment. — 2.  A  quantity  of  goods 
delivered  at  one  time  for  transportation,  or  con- 
veyed at  one  time,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land ; 
a  consignment :  as,  large  shipments  of  raUs  have 
been  sent  to  South  America. 

ship-money  (ship'mun*i),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law, 
a  charge  or  tax  imposed  by  the  king  upon  sea- 
ports and  trading-towns,  requiring  them  to- 
pro-vide  and  furnish  war-ships,  or  to  paymoney 
for  that  purpose,  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  included 
in  the  Petition  of  Eight  as  a  wrong  to  be  discontinued. 
The  attempt  to  revive  it  met  with  strong  opposition, 
and  was  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Great  Eebel- 
lion.  It  was  abolished  by  statute,  16  Charles  I.,  c.  14 
(1640),  which  enacted  the  strict  observance  of  the  Petition- 
of  Bight. 

Mr.  Noy  brought  in  Ship-money  first  for  Maritime 
Towns.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  107. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  [Milton'sJ 
contemporaries  raised  their  voices  against  Ship-meney 
and  the  Star-chamber.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

Case  of  ship-money,  the  case  of  the  King  v.  John- 
Hampden,  before  the  Star  Chamber  in  1637(3  How.  St.  Tr., 
825X  for  resisting  the  collection  of   a  tax  called  skip- 
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m«n™,  which  had  not  been  levied  for  many  years,  and 
which  Charles  I.  attempted  to  revive  without  the  authori- 
sation of  Parliament.  Though  the  case  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  kmg,  th  e  unpopularity  of  the  decision  led  to  a 
debate  in  Parliament,  and  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  right 
to  Bhip-money  by  16  Chailes  I.,  c.  U  (1640).  Also  called 
Hampden  a  case. 

Bhi^-owner  (ship'6"n6r),  n.  A  person  who  has 
a  nght  of  property  in  a  ship  or  ships,  or  any 
share  therein. 

Shippage  (ship'aj), «.  [<.sUp  +  -age.'\  Freight- 
age,   navies.    [Rare.] 

The  cutting  and  ihippage  [of  granite]  would  be  articles 
of  some  little  consequence.  Walpole,  Letters,  11.  406. 

shipped  (shipt),^.  a.  1.  Furnished  with  a  ship 
or  ships. 

Mon.  Is  he  well  sMpp'd  ? 
Cos.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  ii.  1.  47. 
3.  Delivered  to  a  common  carrier,  forwarder, 
express  company,  etc.,  for  transportation. 
shippen  (ship'n),  «.  [<  ME.  sehupene,  scMpne, 
shepne,  a  shed,  stall,  <  AS.  soypen,  with  forma- 
tive -en  (perhajps  dim.),  <  seeoppa,  a  hall,  hut, 
shop :  see  «^i>r.]  A  stable;  a  cow-house.  Also 
Mpen.     [Local,  Eng.] 


The  shepne  brennynge  with  the  blabe  smoke. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1142. 
At  length  Kester  got  lip  from  his  three-legged  stool  on 
seeing  what  the  others  did  not— that  the  dip-candle  in 
the  lantern  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  In  two  or  three 
minutes  more  the  Shimon  would  be  in  darkness,  and  so 
his  pails  of  milk  be  endangered. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xv. 

ship-pendulum  (ship'pen'du-lum),  n.  A  pen- 
dulum with  a  graduated  arc,"  used  to  ascertain 
the  heel  of  a  vessel.    Also  called  clinometer. 

shipper  (ship'fer),  n.  [<  ME.,  =  D.  sdhipper  (> E. 
skipper)  =  G.  sehiffer,  a  shipman,  boatman  (in 
def.  2,  directly  <  ship,  v.,  +  -eri).  Doublet  of 
skipper.']     If.  A  seaman;  a  mariner;  a  skipper. 

The  said  Marchants  shal  .  .  .  haue  free  libertie  .  .  . 
to  name,  choose,  and  assigne  brokers,  shippers,  .  .  .  and 
all  other  meet  and  necessary  laborers. 

BakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  266. 

2.  One  who  delivers  goods  or  merchandise  to 
a  common  carrier,  forwarder,  express  company, 
etc.,  for  transportation,  whether  by  land  or  wa- 
ter or  both. 

If  the  value  of  the  property  ...  is  not  stated  by  the 
shipper,  the  holder  will  not  demand  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company  a  sum  exceeding  tlf ty  dollars  for  the  loss. 

Express  Receipt,  in  Maguire  v.  Dinsmore,  66  N.  Y.  168. 

3.  In  a  mae  bine-shop,  a  device  for  shifting  a 
belt  from  one  pulley  to  another;  a  belt-shipper 
or  belt-shifter. 

shipping (ship'ing), rt.  [<.ME.SGhyppynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  ship,  V.  (<  ship,  v.,  +  -mgi))  in  def.  3 
merely  collective,  <  ship,  n.,  +  ■ing^.']  If.  The 
act  of  taking  ship ;  a  voyage. 

6od  send  'em  good  shipping ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1.  43. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  freight  by  ship  or  other- 
wise.— 3.  Ships  in  general;  ships  or  vessels  of 
any  kind  for  navigation ;  the  collective  body  of 
ships  belonging  to  a  country,  port,  etc. ;  also, 
their  aggregate  tonnage:  as,  the  shipping  of 
the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country:  also  used  attributively:  as,  shipping 
laws. 

The  Gouemour,  by  this  meanes  being  strong  in  shipping, 
fitted  the  Caruill  with  twelue  men,  vnder  the  command  of 
Edward  Waters  formerly  spoken  of,  and  sent  them  to  Vir- 
ginia about  such  businesse  as  hee  had  conceiued. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  142. 

Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping. 
See  Lloyd's.— 10  take  sMppingt,  to  take  passage  on  a 
ship  or  vessel ;  embark. 

The  morne  aftyr  Seynt  Martyn,  that  was  the  xij  Day  of 
novembr,  at  j  of  the  clok  att  aftyr  noon,  I  toke  shippyng  at 
the  Eodis.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  58. 

Talce,  therefore,  shipping;  post,  my  lord,  to  France. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  v.  5.  87. 

An  it  were  not  as  good  a  Deed  as  to  drink  to  give  her 
to  him  again  —  I  wou'd  I  might  never  taKe  Shipping. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  9. 

shipping-agent  (ship'ing-a''jent),  n.  The  agent 
of  a  vessel  or  line  of  vessels  to  whom  goods  are 
consigned  for  shipment,  and  who  acts  as  agent 
for  the  ship  or  ships. 

shipping-articles  (ship'ing-ar'''ti-klz),  b.^)?.  Ar- 
ticles of  agreement  between  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  the  seamen  on  board  in  respect  to 
the  amount  of  wages,  length  of  time  for  which 
they  are  shipped,  etc. 

shipping-bill  (ship'ing-bil),  n.  An  invoice  or 
manifest  of  goods  put  on  board  a  ship. 

shipping-clerk  (ship'ing-klSrk),  «.  An  em- 
ployee in  a  mercantile  house  who  attends  to 
the  shipment  of  merchandise. 
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shhiping-master  (ship'ing-ra&s"t6r),  n.  The 
official  before  whom  sailors  engaged  for  a  voy- 
age sign  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  in 
whose  presence  they  are  paid  off  when  the  voy- 
age is  finished,  in  British  ports  the  shipping-master 
is  under  the  Local  Marine  Board,  and  is  subject  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

shipping-note  (ship'in^-not),  «.  A  delivery  or 
receipt  note  of  particulars  of  goods  forwarded 
to  a  wharf  for  shipment.    Simmonds. 

shipping-office  (ship'ing-of'is),  n.  1.  The  of- 
fice of  a  shipping-agent.— 2.  The  office  of  a 
shipping-master,  where  sailors  are  shipped  or 
engaged. 

ship-plate  (ship'plat),  n.    See  plate. 

shippo  (ship'po'),  n.  [Jap.,  lit.  'the  seven  pre- 
cious things,'  in  allusion  to  the  number  and 
value  or  richness  of  the  materials  used ;  <  Chi- 
nese t^ihpao :  ship  (assimilated  form  of  shichi, 
shitsU  before  p,  =  Chinese  ts'ih),  seven ;  po  (= 
Chinese ^ao),  a  precious  thing,  a  jewel.]  Japa- 
nese enamel  or  eloisonnd.    See  cloisonne. 

shippon,  n.    See  shippen. 

ship'^ound  (ship'pound),  n.  A  unit  of  weight 
usea  in  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere.  Its  values 
in  several  places  are  as  follows : 


Eeval 

Riga 

Libau 

Mitau 

Liibeck 

Schwerin . . 

Oldenburg 
Hamburg  . 


Local 
pounds. 


400 
400 
40O 
400 
280 
320 
280 
320 
290 
280 
320 


AvoiMupois 
pounds. 


30O 
846 
314 
359 

307 


172 
168 
167 
167 
136 
167 
142 
163 
139 
136 
156 


ship-propeller  (ship'pr6-pel"er),  n.  See  screw 
propeller,  under  screwK 

shippyt  (ship'i),  a.  [<  ship,  n.,  +  -j/i.]  Per- 
taining to  ships ;  frequented  by  ships. 

Some  shippy  havens  contrive,  some  raise  f aire  frames. 
And  rock  iiewen  pillars,  for  theatrick  games. 

Vicaa-s,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632).    (JVares.) 

ship-railway  (ship'ral'''wa),  n.  A  railway  hav- 
ing a  number  of  tracks  with  a  car  or  cradle  on 
which  vessels  or  boats  can  be  fl.oated,  and  then 
carried  overland  from  one  body  of  water  to  an- 
other. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  suggested  construction 
of  a  ship-raUway  across  the  narrow  formation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Mexico  at  Tehuantepec. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cye.,  1886,  p.  214. 

ship-rigged  (ship'rigd),  a.  Rigged  as  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  with  square  sails  on  all  three 
masts;  also,  square-rigged:  as,  a  ship-rigged 
mast.     See  ship,  1. 

ship-scraper  (ship'skra'''p6r),  n.  A  tool  for 
scraping  the  bottom  and  decks  of  vessels,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  square  or  three-cornered  piece  of  steel 
with  sharpened  edges,  set  at  right  angles  to  a  handle,  See 
cut  under  scraper. 

shipshape  (ship'shap),  a.  In  thorough  order; 
well-arranged;  hence, neat;  trim. 

Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again 
Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must  go. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

ship-stayer  (ship'sta'Sr),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Echeneididse,  anciently  fabled  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  ship;  in  the  plural,  the  Ecliene- 
ididse.  See  cuts  under  Echeneis  and  Bhombochi- 
rus.    Sir  J.  Richardson. 

ship-tiret  (ship'tir),  n.  A  form  of  woman'shead- 
dress.  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  so  named  because  it 
was  adorned  with  streamers  like  a  ship  when  dressed,  or 
it  may  have  been  fashioned  so  as  to  resemble  a  ship. 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that  be- 
comes the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Vene- 
tian admittance.  ShuOc.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3.  60. 

Shipton  moth  (ship'ton-m6th).  A  noctuid 
moth,  EucUdea  mi,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on 
clover  and  luoern :  an  English  collectors'  name. 

shipway  (ship'wa),  n.  A  collective  name  for 
the  supports  forming  a  sort  of  sliding  way  upon 
which  a  vessel  is  built,  and  from  which  it  slides 
into  the  water  when  laimehed;  also,  the  sup- 
ports collectively  upon  which  the  keel  of  a  ves- 
sel rests  when  placed  in  a  dock  for  repairs  or 
cleaning. 

ship-worm  (ship'wSrm),  n.  A  bivalve  moUusk 
of  the  genus  Teredo,  espe- 
cially T.  navalis,  which 
bores  into  and  destroys 
the  timber  of  ships,  piles, 
and  other  submerged 
woodwork;  a  ship-borer. 
It  has  very  long  united 


Ship-worm  (Teredo  ftavalisX 
about  one  fifth  natural  size. 
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siphons,  and  thus  looks  like  a  worm.  See  Tere- 
dinidse  and  Teredo. 

shipwrackt  (ship'rak),  n.  and  v.  An  old  spell- 
ing of  shipwreck. 

shipwreck  (ship'rek),  n.  [Formerly  also  ship- 
wrack;  <  MB.  ship^wracke;  <  ship,  ».,  -I-  wreck, 
Ji.]  1.  The  destruction  or  loss  of  a  vessel  by 
foundering  at  sea,  by  striking  on  a  rock  or  shoal, 
or  the  like ;  the  wreck  of  a  ship. 

And  so  we  suffer  shipwrack  everywhere ! 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  35. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  shipwreck :  (1)  When  the  vessel 
sinks,  or  is  dashed  to  pieces.    (2)  When  she  is  stranded, 
which  is  when  she  grounds  and  fills  with  water. 

Keni,  Com.,  III.  418,  note  (b). 

2.  Total  failure ;  destruction;  ruin. 

Holding  faith,  and  a  good  conscience ;  which  some  hav- 
ing put  away  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck. 

1  Tim.  i.  19. 
So  am  I  driuen  by  breath  of  her  Eenowne 
Either  to  suffer  Shipwra^ke,  or  arriue 
Where  I  may  haue  fruition  of  her  loue. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VI.  (fol.  1623),  v.  6.  8. 
Let  my  sad  sMpwrack  steertyou  to  the  bay 
Of  cautious  safety.    J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  192. 

3.  Shattered  remains,  as  of  a  vessel  which  has 
been  wrecked;  wreck;  wreckage.     [Rare.] 

They  might  have  it  in  their  own  countiy,  and  that  by 
gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman 
theatres.  Dryden. 

To  make  shipwreck  of,  to  cause  to  fail ;  ruin ;  destroy. 

Such  as,  having  all  their  substance  spent 
In  wanton  joyes  and  lustes  intemperate, 
Did  afterwards  make  shipwrack  violent 
Both  of  their  life  and  fame. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  II.  xii.  7. 

shipwreck  (ship'rek),  v.  t.  [<  shipwreck,  m.]  1. 
To  wreck;  subject  to  the  perils  and  distress  of 
shipwreck. 

Shvpurreck'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 

Shak.,  Hen.  YIIL,  iii.  1.  149. 

2.  To  wreck;  ruin;  destroy. 

I'  th'  end  his  pelf  e 
Shipvyracks  his  soule  vpon  hels  rocky  shelfe. 

Timei  WMMe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 

Shall  I  think  any  with  his  dying  breath 
Would  shipwreck  his  last  hope? 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  iii.  1. 

shipwright  (ship'rit),  n.  [<  ME.  schipwrigt, 
schypwryte,  <.  AS.  sdpwyrhta,  '<  smp,  ship,  -1- 
wyrhta,  wright:  see  shAp  and  wriglit.']  1.  A 
builder  of  ships ;  a  ship-carpenter. 

In  Isabella  he  lefto  only  certeyne  sicke  men  and  shippe 
wrightes,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  make  certeyne  cara- 
uels.  Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on 

[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  82). 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  75. 

2.  A  local  English  name  of  the  spotted  ling : 
so  called  because  it  has  "a  resemblance  to 
the  spilt  pitch  on  the  clothes  of  these  mechan- 
ics."   Day. 

ship-writ  (ship'rit),  n.  An  old  English  writ 
issued  by  the  king,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
collect  ship-money. 

shipyard  (ship'yard),  m.  A  yard  or  piece  of 
ground  near  the  water  in  which  ships  or  ves- 
sels are  constructed. 

shir,  V.  and  n.     See  shirr. 

Shiraz  (she-raz'),  n.  [Pers.  Shiraz.]  A  wine 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shiraz  in  Per- 
sia. There  are  a  red  variety  and  a  white  variety,  and  one 
about  the  color  of  sherry,  sweet  and  luscious. 

shire^  (sher  or  shir ;  in  the  United  Kingdom 
now  usually  shir,  except  in  composition),  n. 
[Early  mod.  B.  also  shyre,  shiere;  <  ME.  shire, 
shyre,  schire,  schyre,  <  AS.  sdre,  seyre  (in  comp. 
scire-  or  scir-),  a  district,  province,  coimty, 
diocese,  parish;  a  particular  use  of  scire,  scyre, 
jurisdiction,  care,  stewardship,  business,  <  sd- 
rian,  seyrian,  scerian,  ordain,  appoint,  arrange 
(ef .  gesdrian,  gescyrian,  gescerian,  ordain,  pro- 
vide), lit. '  separate,'  '  cut  off,'  a  secondary  form 
of  sceran,  seeoran,  sdran,  cut  off,  shear:  see 
shear^.  The  AS.  scire,  scyre  (often  erroneously 
written  with  a  long  vowel,  sdre,  scyre)  is  com- 
monly explained  as  lit.  a  'share'  or  'portion' 
(i.  e.  'a  section,  division'),  directly  <  sceran, 
sdran,  cut:  see  shear^,  and  cf.  share'^,  from  the 
same  source.  The  mod.  pron.  with  a  long  vowel 
is  due  to  the  lengthening  of  the  orig.  short 
vowel,  as  in  the  other  words  with  a  short  radical 
vowel  followed  by  r  before  a  vowel  which  has 
become  silent  (e.  g.  mere^,  tire^)."]  If.  A  share; 
a  portion. 

An  exact  diuision  thereof  [Palestine]  into  twelve  shires 
or  shares.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  103. 
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In  the  earlier  nao  of  the  word,  shire  had  simply  answered 
to  division.  The  town  of  York  was  parted  info  seven  such 
shires.  J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of  England,  p.  230. 

2.  Originally,  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ealdorman, 
whose  authority  was  intrusted  to  the  sheriff 
('shire-reeve'),  on  whom  the  government  ulti- 
mately devolved ;  also,  in  Anglo-Saxon  use,  in 
general,  a  district,  province,  diocese,  or  parish ; 
in  later  and  present  use,  one  of  the  larger  divi- 
sions into  which  Great  Britain  is  parted  out 
for  political  and  administrative  purposes ;  a 
county.  Some  smaller  districts  in  the  north  of  England 
retain  the  provincial  appellation  of  shire,  as  Eiohmond- 
shire,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  HaliamsMre, 
or  the  manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  West  Elding,  which  is  near- 
ly coextensive  with  the  parish  of  ShefBeld.  See  knighi  of 
4he  shire,  under  knight.  • 

Of  maystres  hadde  he  moo  than  thries  ten, 
ITiat  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious ;  .  .  . 
An  able  for  to  helpen  al  a  sehire 
In  any  caas  that  mighte  falle  or  happe. 

Chaiuxr,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1. 684. 
The  foole  expects  th'  ensuing  year 
To  be  elect  high  sherif  of  all  the  sheire. 

Times'  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 
^  The  name  scir  [AS.  scire]  or  shire,  which  marks  the  divi- 
■Bion  immediately  superior  to  the  hundred,  merely  means 
a  subdivision  or  share  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  early 
used  in  connexion  with  an  official  name  to  designate  the 
territorial  sphere  appointed  to  the  particular  magistracy 
denoted  by  that  name.  So  the  diocese  was  the  bishop's 
scire,  and  the  stewardship  of  the  unjust  steward  is  called 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospel  his  m-f^scire. 
We  have  seen  that  the  original  territorial  hundreds  may 
nave  been  smaller  shires.  The  historic^  shires  or  coun- 
ties owe  their  origin  to  different  causes. 

Stvbbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  48. 

St.  A  shire-moot.    See  the  quotation  under 
shire-day — The  sblres,  a  belt  of  English  counties  run- 
ning In  a  northeast  direction  from  Devonshire  and  Hamp- 
shire^ the  names  of  which  terminate  in  shire.   The  phrase 
is  also  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  midland  counties : 
as^  he  comes  from  the  shires;  he  has  a  seat  in  the  shires. 
shire^t,  a.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheerK 
shire-clerk  (shir'klSrk),  n.    In  England,  an  of- 
ficer appointed  by  the  sherifE  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  county  court;  an  under-sheriff;  also,  a 
clerk  in  the  old  coimty  court  who  was  deputy 
to  the  under-sheriff. 
shire-day  (sher'da),  n.    A  day  on  which  the 
shire-moot,  or  sheriffs  court,  was  held. 

Walter  Aslak, ...  on  the  shyre-day  of  NorSolk,  halden 
at  Norwiche,  thexxviij.  day  of  August,  in  the  seyd  secunde 
yeer,  beyng  iliere  thanne  a  grete  congregacion  of  poeple  by 
cause  of  the  seyd  shyre, .  .  .  swiche  andsomanymanaces 
of  deth  and  dismembryng  maden.       Paston  Letters,  1. 13. 

sbireevef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sheriff^. 
shire-gemot  (sher'ge-mof),  n.  [AS.  s<nregemdt, 
seirgemot:  see  sMre-moot.1    Same  as  shire-moot. 

Whether  the  lesser  thanes,  or  Inferior  proprietors  of  land, 
were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  national  council,  as  they 
certainly  were  in  the  shi/regemot,  or  county-court,  is  not 
easily  to  be  decided.  HaUam,,  Middle  Ages,  L  8. 

shire-ground  (sher'^ound),  n.  Territory  sub- 
ject to  county  or  share  administration. 

Except  the  northern  province  and  some  of  the  central 
4listricts,  all  Ireland  was  shire-grov/nd,  and  subject  to  the 
crown  (of  England],  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Ldand,  Itinerary,  quoted  in  Eallam's  Const.  Hist.,  xvilL 

shire-host  (sher'host),  n.  [<  shvre^  +  hosfi-. 
There  is  no  corresponding  AS.  compound.] 
■The  military  force  of  a  shire. 

When  the  shire-host  was  fairly  mustered,  the  foe  was 
back  within  his  camp. 

J.  A.  Green,  Conquest  of  England,  p.  85. 

shire-houset  (sher'hous),  n.  [<  ME.  sdhwehows; 
<  shire'^  +  lumse^.']  A  house  where  the  shire- 
moot  was  held. 

And  so  John  Dam,  with  helpe  of  other,  gate  hym  out  of 
the  schire-hows,  and  with  moche  labour  brought  hym  unto 
Sporyer  Eowe.  Paston  Letters;  1. 180. 

shire-land  (sher'land),  n.  Same  a.s  shi/re-ground. 
A  rebellion  of  two  septs  in  Leinster  under  Ediyard  VI. 
led  to  a  more  complete  reduction  of  their  districts,  called 
Leix  and  O'Fally,  which  in  the  next  reign  were  made  shire- 
land,  by  the  names  of  King's  and  Queen's  county. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  xviiL 

shireman  (sher'man),  ». ;  pi.  shiremen  (-men). 
[Also  dial,  shereman;  <  ME.  shireman  (>  ML. 
schirmanus),<  AS.  scireman,  scirman  (also  scires- 
man),  <  scire,  shire,  +  man,  man.]  1.  A  sheriff. 
Compare  earl. 

The  shire  already  has  its  shvrevian  or  shire-reeve. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of  England,  p.  223. 

2.  A  man  belonging  to  "the  shires"  (which  see, 
under  shire). 

Shire-man. — Any  man  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
be  bom  in  one  of  the  sister  counties,  or  in  Essex.  He  is  a 
sort  of  foreigner  to  us ;  and  to  our  ears,  which  are  acutely 
sensible  of  any  violation  of  the  beauty  of  our  phraseology, 
'  and  the  music  of  our  pronunciation,  his  speech  soon  be- 
wrays him.  "Aye,  I  knew  he  must  be  a  shere^man  by  his 
iongue."    Forby,  p.  296.  HaUitoell. 
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shire-moot  (sher'mot),  n.  [Also  shiremote;  < 
AS.  sciregemot,  scwgemot,  also  scyresmot  (> 
ML.  seyre-motus),  shire-moot,  <  scire,  shire,  + 
fl^emo*,  meeting:  see sWrei  and mooti.  Ci.  folk- 
moot,  mtena-gemot.']  Formerly,  in  England,  a 
court  or  assembly  of  the  county  held  periodi- 
cally by  the  sheriff  along  with  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  with  the  ealdorman  in  shires 
that  had  ealdormen. 

The  presence  of  the  ealdorman  and  the  bishop,  who 
legally  sat  with  him  [the  sheriff]  in  the  shire-moot,  and 
whose  presence  recalled  the  folk-moot  from  which  it 
sprang,  would  necessarily  be  rare  and  irregular,  while 
the  reeve  was  bound  to  attend ;  and  the  result  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  shire-moot  soon  became  known 
simply  as  the  sheriff's  court. 

J.  B.  Green,  Conquest  of  England,  p.  230. 

The  shiremool,  like  the  hundredmoot,  was  competent 
to  declare  folkright  in  every  suit,  but  its  relation  to  the 
lower  court  was  not,  properly  speaking,  an  appellate  Juris- 
diction. Its  function  was  to  secure  to  the  suitor  the  right 
which  he  had  failed  to  obtahi  in  the  hundred. 

StiMs,  Const  Hist.,  §  60. 

shire-reevet  (sher'rev),  n.  [See  sheriff'^.']  A 
sheriff. 

shire-town  (shir'toun),  n.  The  chief  town  of 
a  shire ;  a  county  town. 

shire-wickt  (sher'wik),  «.  A  shire;  a  county. 
Holland. 

shirk  (sh6rk),  v.  [More  prop,  sherh ;  appar.  the 
same  as  shark  (cf .  clerk  and  dark,  ME.  derk  and 
E.  dark'^):  see  shark^.^  I.  intrans.  If.  To 
practise  mean  or  artful  tricks ;  live  by  one's 
wits;  shark. 

He  [Archbishop  Laud]  might  have  spent  his  time  much 
better  .  .  .  than  thus  sherking  and  raking  in  the  tobacco- 
shops.  State  Trials  (1640),  H.  Grimstone. 

3.  To  avoid  unfairly  or  meanly  the  perform- 
ance of  some  labor  or  duty. 

One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league. 

Byron,  To  Murray,  Sept.  7, 1820. 

There  was  little  idling  and  no  thiirMng  in  his  school. 

B.  B.  SUnoe,  Oldtown,  p.  425. 
To  shirk  off,  to  sneak  away.    [Colloq.l 

II.  trans.  If.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks; 
shark.  Imp.  IXet. — 2.  To  avoid  or  get  off 
from  imfairly  or  meanly;  slink  away  from:  as, 
to  shirk  responsibility.     [Colloq.] 

They  would  roar  out  instances  of  bis  .  .  .  shirkingBome 
encounter  with  a  lout  half  his  own  size. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  8. 

shirk  (sh6rk),  n.    [See  sMrh,  v.,  and  shark^,  m.] 
If.  One  who  lives  by  shifts  or  tricks.    See 
shark^. — 2.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty. 
shirker  (sh6r'k6r),  n.    [<  shirk  +  -eri.]    One 
who  shirks  duty  or  danger. 
A  faint-hearted  shirker  of  responsibilities. 

ComMa  Mag.,  II.  109. 

shirkjr  (shfer'ki),  a.  [<  shirk  +  -y}.']  Disposed 
to  smrk;  characterized  by  shirking.  Imp. 
Diet. 

shirl^  (sh6rl),  V.  and  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form  of  shriU. 

shirl^  (sh6rl),  V.  t.  [Also  shiirl;  prop.  *sherl, 
a  freq.  of  sfeeari.]  To  cut  with  shears.  HalU- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shirP  (sh6rl),  V.  i.  [Perhaps  prop.  *sherl,  freq. 
of  sheer^ ;  otherwise  due  to  shirP.']    1 .  To  slide. 

My  young  ones  lament  that  they  can  have  no  more 
shMing  in  the  lake :  a  motion  something  between  skating 
and  sliding,  and  originating  in  the  iron  clogs. 

Sovtheg,  Letters,  1826. 

2.  To  romp  about  rudely.    Satliwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
shirl*  (shferl),  n.    [<  G.  schirl,  for  sclwrl :  see 

schorl,  short.]    Schorl.    [Bare.] 
shirly  (shfer'li),  ado.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

form  of  shrilly. 
shirpt,  V.  i.    [Imitative.    Cf.  chirps.'}    To  puff 

with  the  mouth  in  scorn. 
Buffa,  the  dispisyng  blaste  of  the  mouthe  that  we  call 

shirpyng.  Thomas,  Italian  Diet.    (^EalliweU.) 

shirr,  shir  (sher),  v.  t.  [Origin obscure;  hardly 
found  in  literature  or  old  records;  perhaps  a 
dial,  form  (prop.  *sher)  and  use  of  sheer^,  u.] 
1.  To  pucker  or  draw  up  (a  fabric  or  a  part  of  a 
fabric)  by  means  of  parallel  gathering-threads : 
as,  to  shirr  an  a^ron. — 2.  In  cookery,  to  poach 
(eggs)  in  cream  instead  of  water. 

shirr,  shir  (sher),  n.  [<  shirr,  «.]  1.  A  pucker- 
ing or  fulling  produced  in  a  fabric  by  means 
of  parallel  gathering-threads. — 2.  One  of  the 
threads  of  india-rubber  woven  into  cloth  or  rib- 
bon to  make  it  elastic. 

shirred  (sh6rd),  j).  a.  1.  (a)  Puckered  or  gather- 
ed, as  by  shirring:  as,  a  shirred  bonnet.  [TJ.  8.] 
(6)  Having  india-rubljer  or  elastic  cords  woven 
in  the  texture,  so  as  to  produce  shirring. 
[Eng.] — 2.  Incoofcer^,  poached  in  cream:  said 
of  eggs. 


shirt-frill 

shirrevet,  ».    An  earlier  form  of  sheriff^. 

shirring  (sh6r'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shiir,  v.'] 
1.  Decorative  needleworl;  done  by  gathering 
the  stuff  in  very  small  gathers,  and  holding  it 
at  more  than  one  point,  either  by  stitching,  or 
by  cords  which  pass  through  it  and  gather  it 
more  or  less  closely  at  pleasure. —  2.  Manu- 
factured webbing,  and  the  like,  in  which  an 
elastic  cord  or  thread  gives  the  effect  described 
above.    Also  called  elastie. 

shirring-String  (sh6r'ing-string),  n.  A  string 
or  cord  passed  between  the  two  thicknesses  of 
a  double  shirred  fabric,  so  as  to  make  the  small 
gathers  closer  or  looser  at  pleasure.  Several 
such  cords  are  put  in  side  by  side. 

shirt  (sh6rt),  n.  [<  ME.  sMrte,  schirte,  sehyrt, 
schirt,  sherte,  sserte,  shwrte,  scurte,  scorte,  either 
<  AS.  "sceorte  or  *scyrte  (not  found),  or  an  as- 
sibilated  form,  due  to  association  with  the  re- 
lated adj.  short  (<  AS.  sceort),  of  skirt,  skirte,  < 
Icel.  skyrta,  a  shirt,  a  kind  of  kirtle,  =  Sw. 
sJ^orta,  skort  =  Dan.  slyorte,  a  shirt,  skgort,  a 
petticoat,  =  D.  schort  =  MLG.  schorte  =  MHG. 
schurz,  G.  schurz,  schMrge,  an  apron;  from  the 
adj.,  AS.  sceort  =  OHG.  sourz,  short  (cf.  Icel. 
skortr,  shortness):  see  short.  Doubletof  sfcij'i.] 
1.  Agarment,  formerly  the  chief  under-garment 
of  both  sexes.  Now  the  name  is  given  to  a  garment 
worn  only  by  men  and  a  similar  garment  worn  by  infants. 
It  has  many  forms.  In  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  shirt  ordinarily  worn  by  men  is  of  cotton,  with 
linen  bosom,  wristbands,  and  collar  prepared  for  stiffen- 
ing with  starch,  the  collar  and  wristbands  being  usually 
separate  and  adjustable.  Flannel  and  knitted  worsted 
shirts  or  under-shirts  are  also  worn. 

The  EmperouT  a^non 
A-lihte  a-doun  and  bis  clothus  of  caste  euerlchon. 
Anon  to  his  schurte.        Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  56. 
"You'must  wear  my  husband's  linen,  which,  I  dare  say, 
is  not  so  fine  as  yours."    "Fish,  my  dear  ;  my  shirts  are 
good  shirts  enough  for  any  Christian,"  cries  the  Colonel. 
Thackeray,  Virginians,  xzlL 

2t.  The  amnion,  or  some  part  of  it. 

Agneliere,  the  inmost  of  the  three  membranes  which  en- 
wrap a  womb-lodged  infant ;  called  by  some  midwives  the 
coif  or  biggin  of  the  child ;  by  others,  the  chUds  shirt. 

Cotgrave. 

3.    In  a  blast-furnace,  an  interior  Hnine a 

boiled  shirt,  a  white  or  linen  shirt:  so  called  In  allusion 
to  the  laundiTlng  of  it.    [Slang.] 

There  was  a  considerable  inquiry  for  "store  clothes,"  a 
hopeless  overhauling  of  old  and  disused  raiment,  and  a 
general  demand  for  boiled  shirts  and  the  barber. 

Bret  Harte,  Eool  of  Five  Forks. 

Bloody  shirt,  a  bloodstained  shirt,  as  the  symbol  or  to- 
ken of  murder  or  outrage.  Hence,  "to  wave  the  bloody 
shirt"  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  or  recall  to  mind,  in 
order  to  arouse  indignation  or  resentment  the  murders 
or  outrages  committed  by  persons  belonging  to  a  party, 
for  party  advantage  or  as  a  result  of  party  passion :  spe- 
cifically used  in  the  United  States  witii  reference  to 
such  appeals,  often  regarded  as  demagogic  and  insincere, 
made  by  Northern  politicians  with  reference  to  murders 
or  outrages  committed  in  the  South  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction  and  later  (see  Kuklux  MarC),  or  to  the  civil 
war. 

Falladins—  who  .  .  .  was  acquainted  with  stratagems 
— invented.  .  .  that  all  the  men  there  should  dress  them- 
selves like  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  in  Arcadia,  hav- 
ing no  banners  but  Woody  shirts  banged  upon  long  staves, 
with  some  bad  bagpipes  Instead  of  drum  and  fife. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  assassins  of  Othman 
was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  [Moawiyah's]  ambition. 
The  bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosch 
of  Damascus. 

OObon,  Decline  and  Fall  (ed.  Smith,  1866),  VI.  277. 

He  [M.  Leon  Foucher,  reviewing  Guizot's  translation  of 
Sparks's  Washington]  adds :  "  It  is  by  spreading  ont  the 
miseries  of  the  workmen,  the  bloody  shirt  of  some  victim, 
the  humiliation  of  all,  that  the  people  are  excited  to  take 
arms."  ...  He  then  proceeds  to  state,  apparently  as  a 
corollary  of  what  may  be  called  his  bloody-shirt  principle, 
that  our  Eevolution  was  not  popular  with  what  he  terms 
the  inferior  classes.  .  .  .  But  most  assuredly  the  Americans 
did  not  want  a  visible  signal  to  push  them  on ;  and  he  who 
should  have  displayed  a  bloody  shirt  for  that  purpose 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  contempt  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  saluted  with  stones  brevery  idle  boy  in  thestreets. 
L.  Cass,  France,  its  King,  etc.,  p.  44. 
Hair  shirt.    See  AoJri. 

shirt  (shfert),  V.  t.  [<  shirt,  «.]  To  clothe  with 
a  shirt ;  hence,  by  extension,  to  clothe ;  cover. 

Ah,  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  mom 

Were  clothed  with  fiesh,  and  warmed  with  vital  blood. 

But  naked  now,  or  shirted  but  with  air ! 

Sryden,  King  Arthur,  il.  1. 

shirt-bnttons  (shfert'buf'nz),  n.  A  kind  of 
cbickweed,  Stellaria  Holostea,  with  conspicuous 
white  flowers.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shirt-frame  (shfert'fram),  n.  A  machine  for 
knitting  shirts  or  guernseys.    E.  H.  Knight. 

shirt-fnll  (shfert'fril),  n.  A  frill  of  fine  cam- 
bric or  lawn,  worn  by  men  on  the  breast  of  the 
shirt — a  fashion  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


shirt-front 

shirt-front  (sh6rt'frunt),  n.  1.  That  part  of  a 
shirt  which  is  allowed  to  show  more  or  less  in 
front;  the  part  which  covers  the  breast,  and  shittim-wood  (shit'im-wud),  m, 

is  often  composed  of  finer  material  or  orna-     —^—^  /tt.i.  -i.-ii.-™  / j,.-j*.t. 

mented  in  some  way,  as  by  ruffl.es  or  lace,  or  by 
Iseing  plaited,  or  simply  starched  stiffly.  Or- 
■namental  buttons,  or  studs,  or  breastpins  are 
■often  worn  in  connection  with  it. 

First  came  a  smartly-dreBsed  personage  on  horseback, 
■with  a  oonspiouous  expansive  shirtfroni  and  figured  satin 
«tock.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

2.  A  dicky. 
shirting  (sh6r'ting),  n.     [<  shirt  +  -iwgri.]     1. 
Any  fabric  designed  for  making  shirts.    Specifi- 
cally— (a)  A  fine  holland  or  linen. 


€and.  Lookeyou,  Gentlemen,  your  choice:  Cambrickes? 

Cram.  No  sir,  some  shirting. 

Deiier  and  Jfjddfeon,  Honest  Whore,  I.  i.  10.     .  ...,   ,    ,  t,-j./i\ 
^)  Stout  cotton  cloth  such  as  is  suitable  (or  shirts :  when  ^"tlC     (smt  1),  «.. 
used  without  qualification,  the  term  signifies  plain  white     lorm  ot  snume'-. 
bleached  cotton. 
2.  Shirts  collectively.     [Rare.] 

A  troop  ol  droll  children,  little  hatless  boys  with  their 
galligaskins  much  worn  and  scant  shirting  to  hang  out. 
George  Eliot,  Middlemarcli,  xlv. 

Calico  Shllting,  potton  cloth  ot  the  quality  requisite  for 


making  shirts.    [Eng. ]- Fancy  Bhlitlng,  a  cotton  cloth  ghiyaree  (shiv'a-re'),  ®.  «.     [<  shivar'ee,  ».]     To 
woven  in  simplepatterns  of  one  or  two  colors,  like  ging-  »^^»*g  ^^  ^  ^^^^  serenade.    [Southern  XJ.  S.] 


ham,  or  printed  in  colors  in  simple  patterns. 
shirtless  (shert'les),  a.  [<  shirt  +  -less.2  With- 
out a  shirt;  hence,  poor;  destitute. 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers !  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  others. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  ill.  116. 

shirt-sleeve  (shfert'slev),  n.  The  sleeve  of  a 
shirt. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  the  age  of  fourscore  would  strip  up 
his  shirtSeeve  to  shew  his  muscular  brawny  arm. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Johnson,  p.  HO,  note. 

In  one's  shirt-sleeves,  without  one's  coat. 

They  arise  and  come  out  together  in  their  dirty  shirt- 
sleeves, pipe  in  mouth.    W.  M.  Salter,  New  Timothy,  p.  185. 

shirt-waist  (sh6rt'wast),  n.  A  garment  for 
women's  and  children's  wear,  resembling  a 
shirt  in  fashion,  but  worn  over  the  undercloth- 
ing, and  extending  no  lower  than  the  waist, 
where  it  is  belted. 

shish-work  (shish'werk),  n,.  [<  Hind.  Pers. 
sMsha,  glass,  +  E.  worfe.]  Decoration  pro- 
duced by  means  of  small  pieces  of  mirror  in- 
laid in  wooden  frames,  and  used,  like  a  mosaic, 
for  walls  and  ceilings.  Compare  ardish,  in 
which  a  slightly  different  process  is  followed. 

shist,  n.    See  schist. 

Shitepoke  (sMt'pok),  n.  The  small  green  her- 
on or  North  America,  Butorides  vvreseeng,  also 
called^jofce,  chalk-line,  and  Jly^p-the-oreeh.  The 
poke  is  16  to  18  inches  long,  and  2B  in  alar  extent.  The 
plumage  of  the  crest  and  upper  parts  is  mainly  glossy- 
green,  but  the  lance-linear  plumes  which  decorate  the  back 
in  the  breeding-season  have  a  glaucous-bluish  cast,  and  the 
wing-coverts  have  tawny  edgings ;  the  neck  Is  rich  pur- 
plish-chestnut, with  a  variegated  throftt-Une  of  dusky  and 
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many  small  fragments  or  splinters;  shatter; 
dash  to  pieces  at  a  blow. 

And  round  about  a  border  was  entrayld 

Of  broken  bowes  and  arrowes  shivered  short. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  46. 
Shiver  my  timbers,  an  imprecation  formerly  used  by 
sailors,  especially  in  the  nautical  drama.  =Syn.  Shatter, 
etc.    See  dash. 

II.  intrans.  To  burst,  fly,  or  fall  at  once  into 
many  small  pieces  or  parts. 

Ther  shyveren  shattes  upon  sheeldes  thikke. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1747. 
The  reason  given  by  him  why  the  drop  of  glass  so  much 
wondered  st  shivers  into  so  many  pieces  by  breaking  only 
one  small  part  of  itis  approved  for  probable. 

Aubrey,  Lives,  Thomas  Hobbes. 
The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

An  obsolete  or  dialectal  shiver2(shiv'6r),D.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sfceuer; 
an  altered  form,  perhaps  due  to  confusion  with 
shiver'^,  of  chi/oer,  chyver,  <  ME.  chiveren,  clieveren, 
chyveren,  chi/oelen,  chyvelen;  appar.  an  assibi- 
lated  form  of  *Hveren,  supposed  by  Skeat  to 
be  a  Scand.  form  of  gwoer :  see  gwmer'^.  The 
resemblance  to  MD.  schoeveren,  "to  shiver  or 
shake"  (Hexham),  is  appar.  accidental;  the  verb 
istrans.inKilian.J  I,  intrans.  To  shake;  shud- 
der ;  tremble ;  quiver ;  specifically,  to  shake 
with  cold. 

The  temple  walles  gan  chiuere  and  schake, 
Voiles  in  the  temple  a^two  thei  sponne. 

Holy  Hood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  144. 

And  as  a  letheren  purs  lolled  his  chekes, 
Wei  sydder  than  his  chyn  thei  ehiueled  [var.  yehiueled]  for 
elde.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  192. 


I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shiUah  tree 
and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree.  Isa.  xli.  19. 

[<  shittim  (F. 
seSM),<  Heb.  shittim  (see  shiiiah-tree),  +  wood^.} 

1.  The  wood  of  the  shittah-tree,  prized  among 
the  Hebrews,  and,  according  to  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy,  furnishing  the  material  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  and  various  parts  of  the 
tabernacle.  It  is  hard,  tough,  durable,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

And  they  shall  make  an  ark  ot  shittim  wood.   Ex.  xxv.  10. 

2.  A  tree,  Bumelia  lanuginosa,  of  the  southern 
United  States,  yielding  a  wood  used  to  some 
extent  in  cabinet-making,  and  a  gum,  called 
gum-elasUc,  of  some  domestic  use.  The  small 
western  tree  Bhammis  Furshiana  is  also  so 
called. 


shittle^t,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  shuttle^. 

shittle-brainedt,  shittlecockt,  etc.  Same  as 
shuttle-brained,  etc. 

Shiva,  n.    Same  as  Siva. 

shivaree  (shiv'a-re),  n.  A  corruption  of  chari- 
vari.   [Vulgar,"southernU.  S.] 


The  boys  are  going  to  shivaree  old  Foquelin  to-night. 
0.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  202. 


< 


il 


shive  (shiv),  n.  [<  ME.  schive,  schife,  prob 
AS.  "scife,  *scif  (not  recorded)  =  MD.  *schyve, 
D.  sehi^,  a  round  plate,  disk,  quoit,  counter  (in 
games),  etc.,  =  MLG.  schme,  JjQt. schive  =  OHG. 
sciba,  scipa,  a  round  plate,  ball,  wheel,  MHG. 
sehibe,  Gr.  scheibe,  a  round  plate,  roll,  disk,  pane 
of  glass,  =  Icel.  sUfa,  a  slice,  =  8w.  sMfva  = 
Dan.  skive,  a  slice,  disk,  dial,  sheave ;  perhaps 
akin  to  Gr.  aiwinog,  a  potters'  wheel,  aidiruv,  a 
staff,  L.  «<»p«'>(*J-)»  a  staff.  The  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  two  diff.  words  merged  under  this 
one  form,  one  of  them  being  also  the  source  of 
shmer'^,  q.  v.    Of.  sheave^,  a  doublet  of  shime.'] 

1.  A  thin  piece  cut  off;  a  slice:  as,  a  shime  of 
bread.     [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1.  86. 
This  sort  of  meat  ...  is  often  eaten  in  the  beer  shops 
with  thick  shives  of  bread. 

Mayhem,  London  labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  256. 

2.  A  splinter:  same  as  shiver\  2.-3.  A  cork 
stopper  large  in  diameter  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  as  the  flat  cork  of  a  jar  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle. — 4.  A  small  iron  wedge  for  fastening 
the  bolt  of  a  window-shutter.  HaVmell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shiveri  (shiv'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  shmer,  schivere, 
schyvere,  sdhyvyr,  shever,  sehemr  (pi.  scimren, 
scifren),  prob.  <  AS.  *scifera  (not  recorded),  a 
thin  piece,  a  splinter,  =  OHG.  skvoero,  a  splin- 
ter of  stone,  MHGr.  schvvere,  sdlmer,  schever,  a 
splinter  of  stone  or  wood,  esp.  of  wood,  G. 
sehMfer  (>  Sw.  skiffer  =  Dan.  sMfer),  a  splinter, 
shiver,  slate;  with  formative  -er  (-)•«),  <  Teut. 
■\/sUf,  separate,  part,  whence  AS.  sdftan,  part, 
change,  etc.:  see  shift.  Prob.  connected  in  part 
with  shive:  see  shive.  Hence  shiver^,  v.,  and 
ult.  skiver,  skewer,  q.  v.]  If.  Same  as  shive,  1. 
Of  youre  sof  te  breed  n»t  but  a  thyvere. 

'  Chawtr,  Summoner  B  Tale,  1. 132. 


And  I  that  in  forenight  was  with  no  weapon  agasted  .  .  . 
Now  shiuer  at  shaddows.  Stanihurst,  .ffineid,  ii.  754. 

At  last  came  drooping  Winter  slowly  on,  .  .  . 

He  quak'd  and  shiver'd  through  his  triple  fur. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  64. 
=Syn.  Shiver,  Qitake,  Shvdder,  Quiver.  We  shiver  vrith 
cold  or  a  sensation  like  that  of  cold ;  we  quake  with  fear ; 
we  shudder  with  horror.  To  quiver  is  to  have  a  slight 
tremulous  or  fluttering  motion :  as,  her  lip  quivered  ;  to 
quiver  in  every  nerve. 

II.  trans.  Naut.,  to  cause  to  flutter  or  shake 
in  the  wind,  as  a  sail  by  trimming  the  yards  or 
shifting  the  helm  so  that  the  wind  strikes  on 
the  edge  of  the  sail. 

If  about  to  bear  up,  shiver  Hit)  mizzen  topsail  or  brail  up 
the  spanker.  iMce,  Seamanship,  p.  367. 

shiver^  (shiv'6r),  n.  [<  shimer^,  «.]  A  tremu- 
lous, quivering  motion ;  a  shaking-  or  trembling- 
fit,  especially  from  cold. 

Each  sound  from  afar  is  caught, 
The  faintest  shiver  of  leaf  and  limb. 

WhiUier,  Mogg  Megone,  i 

It  was  a  night  to  remember  with  a  «Mi)er— lying  down 
in  that  far-ofi!  wilderness  with  the  reasonable  belief  that 
before  morning  there  was  am  even  chance  ot  an  attack  of 
hostile  Indians  upon  our  camp. 

S.  Bowles,  In  Memam,  II.  S3. 

The  shivers,  the  ague ;  chills :   as,  he  has  the  shivers 

every  second  day.    [Colloq.] 
shivered  (shiv'tad),^.  a.  In  feer.,  represented  as 

broken  into  fragments  or  ragged  pieces:  said 

especially  of  a  lance. 
shiveringi  (shiv'6r-ing), «.     [<  shiver'-  +  -tng^.^ 

A  sliver;  a  strip.     [Rare.] 
In  stead  of  Occam  they  vse  the  shiuerings  ot  the  barke 

of  the  sayd  trees.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  IL  270. 

shivering^  (shiv'fer-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shiv- 
er^, «.]  A  tremulous  shaking  or  quivering,  as 
with  a  chill  or  fear. 

Four  days  alter  the  operation,  my  patient  had  a  sudden 
and  long  shivering.  Dr-  J-  Braum,  Kab. 

With  or  as 


Tho  keruer  hym  parys  a  tehyuer  so  fre. 
And  touches  tho  louys  yn  quere  a-boute. 

Bo6eeslSoo«;(E.  E.  T.  8.),p.  322.  ,,.,..       ,.^       .7 

produced  by  a  sudden  and  violent  shock  or 
blow.    M%o' shive. 


Shitepoke  {Bwioriiies  virescens). 

White;  the  under  parts  are  brownish-ash,  varied  on  the 
belly  with  white ;  the  bill  ia  greenish-black.with  much  of 
the  under  mandible  yellow,  like  the  lores  and  mdes  ■  the 
iBffs  are  ereenish-vellow.  This  pretty  heron  abounds  in 
sXble  llfces  i/most  ot  the  fSnit^  States;  it  breeds 
throuehout  this  range,  sometimes  m  heronries  with  other 
bMsS  its  kind,  sometimes  by  itself.^^The  nest  is  a  rude 
platform  of  sticks  on  a  tree  or  bush ;  th«  ?g,f^„Y« '1^^«/ '° 
six  in  number  of  a  pale-greenish  color,  elliptical,  1§  inches 
Zg  by  14  teoad  There  are  other  pokes  of  this  genus,  as 
B.  Sroiraisscens  of  Cuba.  r,-n  1.     i,.-«„7,  .^1 

shittah-tree  (shit'a-tre),  n.  [<  Heb.  sh%mh,  pi. 
s/M*fo-w,  a  kind  of  acacia  (the  medial  letter  is 
fe«ft).l  A  tree  generally  supposed  to  be  an 
acacia,  either  Acadia  Arabica  (taken  as  m- 
oludinff  A.  vera)  or  A.  Seyal.  These  are  small  shiveri  (shlV  ^T),V. 
gnaried  and  thorny  trees  suited  to  dry  deserts,  yielding  scheveren  (=  MD. 
mmS,Wc  and  affbrding  a  hard  wood-that  of  one  being, 
f^^uOTO^eS.  ae  shittim^wood  of  Scripture.  See  cut  un- 
der  Acacia. 


Scip  arne  [ran]  to-gen  scip 
Tha  hit  al  to-wode  to  soifren. 

Layamon,  1.  4537. 

To  fill  up  the  fret  with  little  shivers  ot  a  quill  and  glue, 


The  veiy  wavelets  .  .  .  seem  to  creep  shiveringly  to- 
wards the  shallow  waters.  „.    ^ 
PaU  Mall  Qttiette,  March  31, 1886.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

shiver-spar  (shiv'  er-spar),  TO.  A  variety  of  oal- 
eite  or  calcium  carbonate :  so  called  from  its 
slaty  structure.    Also  called  slate-spar. 


assoZ^ay  wmdrwdTbyrea^mmystbeTto^^  shiveryl  (sMv'6r-i),  a.    [<  shiverl  +  ^1.]   Easi- 

jlscAom,  Toxophilus(ed.  1864),p.  115.    jy  falling  into  shivers  or  small  fragments ;  not 

Eussius  saith  that  the  rootes  of  reed,  being  stampt  and -  i^^-i- 

mingled  with  hony,  will  draw  out  any  thorne  ovshw^. 

roporfi,  Beasts  (1607),  p.  421.    (EalhweU.) 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  Aft,  as  a  saUor 
breaks  a  biscuit.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  11. 1.  42. 

Thorns  ot  the  crown  and  shivers  ot  the  cross. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

3.  In  mineral,  a  species  of  blue  slate;  schist; 
shale.— 4t.  JUTaut.,  a  sheave;  the  wheel  ot  a 
pulley.— 5.   A  smaU  wedge    or   key.    Ji.  M. 

-  -"*^  ''•' ~         [<  ME.  shioeren,  scheveren, 

iji/>i.oi/o. ./.«  „ jcheveren,  split,  =  MHG. 

schioeren,  G.  schiefern,  separate  in  scales,  ex- 
foliate) ;  <  shvoer\  to.]    I.  trans.  To  break  mto 


firmly  cohering;  brittle. 

There  were  observed  incredible  numbers  of  these  shells 
thus  flatted,  and  extremely  tender,  in  shivery  stone. 

Woodward. 

shiveryii  (shiv'6r-i),  a.  [<  shiver^  +  -y^.\  X. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  shiver  or  shiver- 
ing; characterized  by  a  shivering  motion:  as, 
a  shivery  undulation. —  2.  Inclined  or  disposed 
to  shiver. 

The  mere  fact  of  living  in  a  close  atmosphere  begets  a 
shivery,  susceptible  condition  of  the  body. 

JoMi-.  o/jBdijcaMcm,  XVin.  149. 

The  frail,  shivery,  rather  thin  and  withered  little  being, 
enveloped  in  a  tangle  of  black  silk  wraps. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  294. 


shivery 
3.  Causing  shivering ;  chill. 

The  chill,  «ftiiier»  October  morning  came;  ...  the  Oc- 
tober morning  of  Milton,  whose  silver  mists  were  heavy 
'"SS.  Mrs.  Oaskdl,  North  and  South,  xxxi. 

shizoku  (she-zo'kii),  h.  [Jap.  (=  Chinese  sM- 
(or  sze-)  tsuh,  'the  warrior  or  scholar  class'),  < 
shi  (or  sze),  warrior,  scholar,  +  zoM  (=  Clunese 
«««;()>  class.]  1.  The  military  or  two-sworded 
men  of  Japan;  the  gentry,  as  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  kuwaeoM  or  nobles, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  heimin  or  common 
people.— 2.  A  member  of  this  class. 

snoi.iwore.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  she. 

sllo2(sho),in(er/.  Baxae  as  pshaw.  [Colloq.,New 
Eng.] 

shoadit,  Sboad^i.    See  shode^,  shode^. 

BhoaU  (shol),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
shole, So. shaul, shawl;  earlymod.B. alaoshoald, 
shold  (dial,  sheld,  So.  should,  schald,  shaud, 
shawd),<  ME.  schold,  scholde ;  with  appar.  im- 
orig.  d  (perhaps  due  to  conformation  with  the 
pp.  suffix  -d2),  prob.  Ut. '  sloping ' '  slant,'  <  Icel. 
skjalgr,  oblique^  wry,  squint,  =  Sw.  dial,  slyalg, 
OSw.  skdlg,  oblique,  slant,  wry,  crooked,  =  AS. 
*seeolh  (in  comp.  soeol-,  scelg-),  oblique:  see 
shallow,  a  doublet  of  shoaP-.l  I.  o.  Shallow; 
of  Uttle  depth. 

Scholdy  or  schalowe,  noste  depe,  as  water  or  other  lyke. 
Baasa  [var.  iasgin].  Prompt.  Part.,  p.  447. 

The  21  d^we  sounded,  and  found  10  fadome;  after  that 
we  sonnded  againe,  and  found  but  7  fadome ;  so  »ho(Mer 
and  shoulder  water.  Hakluyt'e  Voyages,  I.  236. 

The  Biver  of  Alvarado  is  above  aMile  over  at  the  Mouth, 
yet  the  entrance  is  but  shole,  there  being  Sands  for  near 
two  Mile  off  the  shore.  Da/mpier,  "Voyages,  II.  ii.  123. 

The  shoaZer  soundings  generally  show  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  sand,  while  the  deeper  ones  appear  as  purer  clays. 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX  479. 

II.  n.  A  place  where  the  water  of  a  stream, 
lake,  or  sea  is  of  little  depth;  a  sand-bank  or 
bar;  a  shallow;  more  particularly,  among  sea- 
men, a  sand-bank  which  shows  at  low  water: 
also  used  figuratively. 

Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Tin.,  iil.  2.  436. 
So  full  of  skalds  that,  if  they  keepe  not  the  channell  in 
the  middest,  there  is  no  sayling  but  by  daylight, 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  707. 
The  tact  with  which  he  [Mr.  Gallatin]  steered  his  way 
between  the  shoals  that  surrounded  him  is  the  most  re- 
markable instance  in  our  history  of  perfect  diplomatic 
skill.  B.  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin,  p.  522. 

shoaU  (shol),  V.  [<  shoaU,  a.]  I.  inirans.  To 
become  shallow,  or  more  shallow. 

A  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom, 
Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue 
Flay'd  into  green.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  shoals 
gradually  to  between  thirty  and  fort^  fathoms. 

Da/rwin,  Coral  Beefs,  p.  77. 

II.  trans.  Naut.,  to  cause  to  become  shallow, 
or  more  shallow;  proceed  from  a  greater  into  a 
lesser  depth  of :  as,  a  vessel  in  sailing  shoals  her 
water.    Marryat. 

shoaP  (shol),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  ^so  shole;  an 
assibilated  form  of  seole,  also  scool,  school,  scoU, 
scull,  skull,  <  ME.  scale,  a  troop,  throng,  crowd, 

<  AS.  seolu,  a  multitude,  shoal:  see  school^,  of 
which  shoaP  is  thus  a  doublet.  The  assibila- 
tion  of  scole  (scool,  school,  etc.)  to  shole,  shoal  is 
irregular,  and  is  prob.  due  to  confusion  with 
shoaP-.^  A  great  multitude;  a  crowd;  a  throng; 
of  fish,  a  school:  as,  a  shoal  of  herring;  shoals 
of  people. 

I  sawe  a  shole  of  shepeheardes  outgoe 
With  singing,  and  snouting,  and  jolly  chore. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

As  yet  no  flowis  with  odours  Harth  reulued : 
No  scaly  shoals  yet  in  the  Waters  dined. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1 1. 

k  shoal 
Of  darting  Ssh,  that  on  a  summer  mom  .  .  . 
Gome  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

shoal^  (shol),  V.  i.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  shole; 

<  shoaV^,  n.]  To  assemble  in  a  multitude ; 
crowd;  throng;  school,  as  fish. 

Thus  pluckt  he  from  the  shore  his  lance,  andlef  t  the  wanes 

to  wash 
The  waue-sprung  entrailes,  about  which  fansens  and  other 

fish 
Did  sliole,  to  nibble  at  the  fat.      Chapman,  Iliad,  xxi.  191. 

shoaldt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  shoaU. 

shoal-duck  (shol'duk),  n.  The  American  eider- 
duck,  more  fully  called  Isles  of  Shoals  duck, 
from  a  locality  off  Portsmouth  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.    See  cut  under  eider-duck. 

shoaler  (sho'l^r),  n.  [<  shoaU  +  -erl.]  A 
sailor  in  the  coast -trade;   a  coaster:  in  dis- 
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tinetion  from  one  who  makes  voyages  to  for- 
eign ports — Shoaler-draft,  Ught  draft:  used  with 
reference  to  vessels. 

shoal-indicator  (shol'in'di-kar-tor),  m.  A  buoy 
or  beacon  of  any  form  fixed  on  a  shoal  as  a 
guide  or  warning  to  mariners. 

shoaliness  (sho'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
shoaly,  or  of  aboimding  in  shoals. 

shoaluig  (sho'ling),  p.  a.  Becoming  shallow 
by  filling  up  with  shoals. 

Had  it[Invere8k]  been  a  shoaling  estuary,  as  at  present, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Romans  should  have  made 
choice  of  it  as  a  port.     Sir  C.  LyeU,  Geol.  Evidences,  iii. 

shoal-mark  (shol'mark),  «.  A  mark  set  to  in- 
dicate shoal  water,  as  a  stake  or  buoy. 

He  .  .  .  then  began  to  work  her  warily  into  the  next 
system  of  shoal-marks. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  140. 

shoalness  (shol'nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sholdnesse;  <  shoaP-  +  -»e«s.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing shoal;  shallowness. 

These  boats  are  .  .  .  made  according  to  the  sholdnesse 
of  the  riuer,  because  that  the  riuer  is  in  many  places  full 
of  great  atones.  HaMuyfs  Voyages,  II.  213. 

The  shoalness  ot  the  lagoon-channels  round  some  of  the 
islands.  Darwin,  Coral  Beefs,  p.  168. 

shoalwise  (shol'wiz),  adv.  [<  shoal^  +  -wise^.'] 
In  shoals  or  crowds. 

When  he  goes  abroad,  as  he  does  now  shoaiwise,  John 
Bull  finds  a  great  host  of  innkeepers,  &c.     Prof.  Blaelae. 

shoaly  (sho'li),  a.  [<  shoaU  +  -^i.]  Full  of 
shoals  or  shallow  places;  aboundmg  in  ahoals. 

The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaly  ground. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  v.  1130. 

shoart.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  shored  and 
shore^. 

shoat,  n.\    See  shote'^. 

shocki  (shok),  n.  [Formerly  also  chock  (<  F. 
choc) ;  <  ME.  *schok  (found  only  in  the  verb),  < 
MD.  schock,  D.  schok  =  OHGr.  scoc,  MHG.  schoc, 
a  shock,  jolt  (>  OF.  (and  P.)  choc  =  Sp.  Pg. 
ehoque,  a  shock,  =  It.  dcoco,  a  block,  stump) ; 
appar. <  AS.  scacan,  sceacan,  etc.,  shake:  see 
shake.  The  varied  forms  of  the  verb  (shock,  > 
shog,  >jog,  also  shuck)  suggest  a  confusion  of 
two  words.  The  E.  noun  may  be  from  the 
verb.]  1.  A  violent  collision ;  a  concussion;  a 
violent  striking  or  dashing  together  or  against, 
as  of  bodies;  specifically,  in seisTOotopi^,  an  earth- 
quake-shock (see  earthquake). 

With  harsh-resounding  trumpets*  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  L  S.  136. 

At  thy  command,  I  would  with  boyst'rous  shock 
Go  run  my  self  e  against  the  hardest  rock. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  Eden, 

One  of  the  kings  of  France  died  miserably  by  the  chock 
ot  an  hog. 

Bp.  Patrick,  Divine  Arithmetick,  p.  27.    (Latham,  under 

[chock). 
It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock. 

Cowper,  Loss  of  the  Boyal  George. 

2.  Any  sudden  and  more  or  less  violent  physi- 
cal or  mental  impression. 

A  cup  of  water,  .  .  .  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment^  drain'd  by  f ever'd  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame. 

Tatfouri,  Ion,  i.  2. 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 
Was  dash'd  and  hammer*d  from  a  hundred  towers. 

Tennyson^  Godiva. 
There  is  a  shock  of  likeness  when  we  pass  from  one 
thing  to  another  which  in  the  first  Instance  we  merely 
discriminate  numerically,  but,  at  the  moment  of  bringing 
our  attention  to  bear,  perceive  to  be  similar  to  the  first ; 
just  as  there  is  a  sAoc^  of  difference  when  we  pass  between 
two  dissimilars.       W.  James,  Frin.  of  Psychology,  I.  529. 

Specifically— (a)  In  elect.,  a  making  or  breaking  of,  or 
sudden  variation  in,  an  electric  current,  acting  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  sensory  nerves  or  other  irritable  tissues,  (6) 
In  pathol.,  a  condition  of  profound  prostration  of  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  functions,  of  acute  onset,  caused  by 
trauma,  surgical  operation,  or  excessive  sudden  emotionfd 
disturbance  (mental  shock).  It  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  over-stimulation  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  centers,  jwssibly  combined  with  the  inhibitory 
action  of  centers  rendered  too  irritable  by  the  over-stimn- 
lation  or  otherwise. 

The  man  dies  because  vital  parts  of  the  organism  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  collision,  and  this  condition  of  shodk, 
this  insensibility  to  useless  pain,  is  the  most  merciful 
provision  that  can  be  conceived.       Lancet  (1887),  n.  306. 

(c)  A  sudden  attack  of  paralysis ;  a  stroke.    [CoUoq.] 

3.  A  strong  and  sudden  agitation  of  the  mind 
or  feelings;  a  startling  surprise  accompanied 
by  grief,  alarm,  indignation,  horror,  relief,  joy, 
or  other  strong  emotion:  as,  a  shock  to  the 
moral  sense  of  a  community. 

A  single  bankruptcy  may  give  a  shock  to  commercial 

centres  that  is  felt  in  every  home  throughout  all  nations. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  132. 


shock 

She  has  been  shaken  by  so  many  painful  emotions  .  .  . 
that  I  think  it  would  be  better,  for  this  evening  at  least, 
to  guard  her  from  a  new  shock,  if  possible, 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Janet's  Bepentance,  xxiL 
The  shock  of  a  surprise  causes  an  animated  expression 
and  stir  of  movements  and  gestures,  which  are  very  much 
the  same  whether  we  are  pleased  or  otherwise, 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  663. 

Eretblsmic  shock,  in  pathol.  See  erethismic.—Siloa'tL 
Of  the  glottis.  See  glotUs.  =Syn.  Shock,  Collision,  Con- 
cussion, JoVt.  A  shock  is  a  violent  shaking,  and  may  be 
produced  by  a  collision,  a  heavy  jolt,  or  otherwise ;  it  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  concussion.  The  word  is  more  often 
used  of  the  effect  than  of  the  action :  as,  the  shock  ot  battle, 
a  shock  ot  electricity,  the  shock  from  the  sudden  announce- 
ment of  bad  news.  A  collision  is  the  dashing  of  a  moving 
body  upon  a  body  moving  or  still :  as,  a  railroad  collision ; 
collision  of  steamships.  Concussion  is  a  shaking  together ; 
hence  the  word  is  especially  applicable  where  that  which 
is  shaken  has,  or  may  be  thought  of  as  having,  parts :  as, 
concussion  of  the  air  or  of  the  brain.  Collision  implies  the 
solidity  of  the  colliding  objects :  as,  the  collision  of  two 
cannon-balls  in  the  air.  A  jolt  is  a  snaking  by  a  single  ab- 
rupt jerking  motion  upward  or  downward  or  both,  as  by  a 
springless  wagon  on  a  rough  road.  Shock  is  used  figura- 
tively ;  we  speak  sometimes  of  the  collision  ot  ideas  or  of 
minds ;  concussion  and  jolt  are  only  literal. 
shock!  (shok),  V.  [<  ME.  schokken,  <  MD.  schoek- 
en,  D.  schokken = MLG.  schocken  =  MHG.  schock- 
en  (>  P.  choquer),  shock,  jolt;  from  the  noun. 
Ct.  shog^,  jog,  shuck\2  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike 
against  suddenly  and  violently;  encounter  with 
sudden  collision  or  brunt;  speoifloally,  to  en- 
counter in  battle :  in  this  sense,  archaic. 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 

And  we  shall  shock  them.    SMk.,  K.  John,  v.  7.  117. 

2.  To  strike  as  with  indignation,  horror,  or  dis- 
gust; cause  to  recoil,  as  from  something  as- 
tounding, appalling,  hateful,  or  horrible;  of- 
fend exteemely;  stagger;  stun. 

This  cries.  There  is,  and  tha^  There  is  no  God. 
Wliat  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  141. 
A  nature  so  prone  to  ideal  contemplation  as  Spenser's 
would  be  profoundly  shocked  by  seeing  too  closely  the 
ignoble  springs  of  contemporaneous  policy. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  144. 

=  Syn.  2.  To  appal,  dismay,  sicken,  nauseate,  scandalize, 
revolt,  outrage,  astound.    See  shocks,  n. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  collide  with  violence;  meet 
in  sudden  onset  or  encounter. 
Chariots  on  chariots  roll ;  the  clashing  spokes 
Shock;  while  the  madding  steeds  break  &ort  their  yokes. 
Pope,  Iliad,  xvl.  445. 

"Have  at  thee  then,"  said  Kay;  they  shock'd,  and  Kay 
Fell  shoulder-slipt.  Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2t.  To  rush  violently. 

He  schodlrde  and  schrenkys,  and  schontes  [delays]  bott 

lyttile, 
Bott  schokkes  in  scharpely  in  his  schene  wedys. 

Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  4236. 

But  at  length,  when  they  saw  flying  In  the  darke  to  be 

more  suerty  vnto  them  then  fighting,  they  shocked  away  in 

diuers  companies.      J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iv. 

3.  To  butt,  as  rams.    SalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
shock^  (shok),  n.   [<  ME.  schokke,  a  shoek,<  MD. 

schocke  =  MLG.  schok,  a  shock,  cock,  heap,  = 
MHG.  scftocfte,  heap  of  grain,  aheap, =Sw.sfeocfc, 
a  crowd,  heap,  herd;  prob.  the  same  as  08.  scok 
=  D.  schok  =  MLG.  schok  =  MHG.  schoc,  G. 
schock  =  Sw.  skock  =  Dan.  skok,  threescore, 
another  particular  use  of  the  orig.  sense,  'a 
heap';  perhaps  orig.  a  heap  'shocked'  or 
thrown  together,  ult.  <  shock^  (cf .  sheaf^,  ult. 
<  shove).  Cf.  shook^.']  1.  In  agri.,  a  group  of 
sheaves  of  grain  placed  standing  in  a  field  with 
the  st8,lk-ends  down,  and  so  arranged  as  to  shed 
the  rain  as  completely  as  possible,  in  order  to 
permit  the  grain  to  dry  and  ripen  before  hous- 
ing.   In  England  also  called  shook  or  stook. 

The  sheaves  being  yet  in  shocks  in  the  field. 

Nmth,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

He .  .  .  burnt  up  both  the  shacks  and  also  the  standing 
com.  Judges  xv.  6. 

2.  A  similar  group  of  stalks  of  Indian  com  or 
maize,  not  made  up  in  sheaves,  but  placed  sin- 
gly, and  bound  together  at  the  top  in  a  conical 
form.  Such  shocks  are  usually  made  by  gather- 
ing a  number  of  cut  stalks  around  a  center  of 
standing  com.  [U.  S.] — 3t.  A  unit  of  tale, 
sixty  boxes  or  canes,  by  a  statute  of  Charles  H. 
=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Stack,  etc.    See  sheafl.  ^ 

shock^  (shok),  V.  [<  ME.  schokken  =.  MD.  schock- 
en =  MLG.  schocken  =  MHG.  schochen,  heap  to- 
gether in  shocks;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans. 
To  make  up  into  shocks  or  stooks :  as,  to  shock 
com. 

Certainly  there  is  no  crop  in  the  world  which  presents 
such  a  gorgeous  view  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil  as  an  Amer- 
ican corn-field  when  the  com  has  been  shocked  and  has 
left  the  yellow  pumpkins  exposed  to  view. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  184. 

II.  intra/ns.  To  gather  sheaves  in  piles  or 
shocks. 


shock 

Bind  fast,  ehock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  com. 

Tusser,  August's  Husbandry, 
shocks  (shok),M.  and  o.  [Earlymod.E.also  slwg, 
also  shough,  showghe  ;  usually  regarded  as  a  va- 
riant of  shag  ;  but  phonetie  considerations  are 
against  this  assumption,  except  as  to  shog: 
see  sfeagri.]  I.  m.  1.  A  dog  with  long  rough 
hair ;  a  kind  of  shaggy  dog. 

Shmvghes,  Water-Rugs,  and  Demy-Wolues  are  dipt 
All  by  the  Name  of  Dogges. 

Shak.,  Macbeth  (folio  1623),  Hi.  1.  94. 
No  daintie  ladies  fisting-hound, 
That  lives  upon  our  Britaine  ground, 
Nor  mungrell  cur  or  shog. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1830).    (JVares.) 

2.  A  thick,  disordered  mass  (of  hair). 

Slim  youths  with  shocks  of  nut-brown  hair  beneath  their 
tiny  red  caps.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  70. 

II.  a.  Shaggy. 

A  drunken  Dutchman  .  .  .  fell  overboard ;  when  he 
was  sinking  I  reached  through  the  water  to  his  shock  pate, 
and  drew  Mm  up.  B.  Franklin,  Autobiog. ,  p.  34. 

shock^,  V.  t.  A  dialectal  variant  of  ahuclfi. 
[U.S.] 

When  brought  to  the  shore,  some  [oysters]  are  sent  to 

market,  while  others  are  shocked,  and  sold  as  solid  meats. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1. 259. 

shock-dog  (shok'dog),  TO.  A  rough-haired  or 
woolly  dog ;  specifically,  a  poodle. 

You  men  are  like  our  little  shock-dogs:  if  we  don't  keep 
you  off  from  us,  but  use  you  a  little  kindly,  you  grow  so 
fiddling  and  so  troublesome  there  is  no  enduring  you. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  ii.  2. 

The  shock-dog  has  a  collar  that  cost  almost  as  much  as 

mine.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  245. 

shocker^  (shok'er),  TO.  [<  shocks  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  shocks;  specifically,  a  bad  charac- 
ter. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  That  which 
shocks ;  speeifleally,  a  vulgarly  exciting  tale  or 
description.  Compare  penny  dreadful,  under 
dreadful,  n.     [CoUoq.] 

The  exciting  scenes  have  a  thrill  about  them  less  grue- 
some than  is  produced  by  the  shilling  shocker. 

The  Academy,  Octi  12, 1S89,  p.  235. 

shocker^  (shok'er),  TO.     [<  shock^  +  -eri.]    A 
machine  for  shocking  corn :  same  as  richer. 
shock-head  (shok'hed),  a.  and  to.    I.  a.  Same 
as  shock-headed;  by  extension,  rough  and  bushy 
at  the  top. 

The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivers  gallopaded.      Tennyson,  Amphion, 

II,  TO.  A  head  covered  with  bushy  or  frowzy 
hair ;  a  frowzy  head  of  hair.  « 

A  shock-head  of  red  hair,  which  the  hat  and  periwig  of 
the  Lowland  costume  had  in  a  great  measure  concealed, 
was  seen  beneath  the  Highland  bonnet. 

Scott,  Bob  Koy,  xxxii. 

shock-headed  (shok'hed'''ed),  a.  Having  thick 
and  bushy  or  shaggy  hair,  especially  when 
tumbled  or  frowzy. 

Two  small  shock-headed  children  were  lying  prone  and 
resting  on  their  elbows. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Hoss,  L  11. 

shocking  (shok'ing),  p.  a.  Causing  a  shock  of 
indignation,  disgust,  distress,  or  horror;  ex- 
tremely offensive,  painful,  or  repugnant. 

The  grossest  and  most  shocking  villanies. 

Seeker,  Sermons,  I.  xxv. 

The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
My  form  with  indifference  see ; 

They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Cowper,  Alexander  Selkirk. 

=Syn.  Wicked,  Scandalous,  etc.  (see  atrocious),  frightful, 
dreadful,  terrible,  revolting,  abominable,  execrable,  ap- 
palling. 
shoc^^gly  (shok'ing-li),  adv._  In  a  shocking 
manner;  alarmingly;  distressingly. 

You  look  most  shockingly  to-day. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

In  my  opinion,  the  shortness  of  a  triennial  sitting  would 
.  .  .  make  the  member  more  shamelessly  and  shockingly 
corrupt.  Burke,  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

shockingness  (shok'ing-nes),  TO.     The  state  of 

being  shocking. 

The  shockinaness  of  intrusion  at  such  a  time. 

The  American,  IX.  215. 

shodl  (shod).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
shoe^. 

shod^  (shod),  V.    A  dialectal  preterit  of  shed^. 

shodden  (shod'n).    A  past  participle  of  shoe'^. 

shoddy  (shod'i),  to.  and  a.  [Not  found  in  early 
use,  and  presumably  orig.  a  factory  word;  in 
this  view  it  is  possible  to  consider  shoddy  as  a 
dial,  form  (diminutive  or  extension)  of  dial. 
shode,  lit.  '  shedding,' separation,  shoddy  being 
orig.  made  of  flue  or  fluff '  shed'  or  thrown  ofl:  in 
the  process  of  weaving,  rejected  threads,  etc. : 
see  sZiodei,  sfeetii,  TO.]  1.  ».  1.  A  woolen  mate- 
rial felted  together,  composed  of  old  woolen 
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cloth  torn  into  shreds,  the  rejected  threads  from 
the  weaving  of  finer  cloths,  and  the  Uke.  Com- 
pare mungo^. —  2.  The  inferior  cloth  made  from 
this  substance ;  hence,  any  unsubstantial  and 
almost  worthless  goods.  The  large  amount  of  shod- 
dy in  the  clothing  furnished  by  contractors  for  tlie  Union 
soldiers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ameiican  civil  war  gave 
the  word  a  sudden  prominence.  The  wealth  obtain^  by 
these  contractors  and  the  resulting  ambition  of  some  of 
them  for  social  prominence  caused  sAocJd;/ (especially  as  an 
adjective)  to  be  applied  to  those  who  on  account  ol  lately 
acquired  wealth  aspire  to  a  social  position  higher  than  that 
to  which  their  birth  or  breeding  entitles  them. 
Hence — 3.  A  person  or  thing  combining  as- 
sumption of  superior  excellence  with  actual 
inferiority;  pretense;  sham;  vulgar  assump- 
tion.    [CoUoq.] 

Working  up  the  threadbare  ragged  commonplaces  of 
popular  metaphysics  and  mythology  into  philosophic  shod- 
dy. The  Academy,  May  11, 1889,  p.  325. 

A  scramble  of  parvenus,  with  a  horrible  consciousness 
of  shoddy  running  through  politics,  manners,  art,  litera^ 
ture,  nay,  religion  itself.      Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  56. 

II,  a.  1.  Made  of  shoddy :  sa,  shoddy  clotln. 
Hence — 2.  Of  a  trashy  or  inferior  character: 
as,  s)iod(i^  literature. —  3.  Pretendingto  an  ex- 
cellence not  possessed;  pretentious;  sham; 
counterfeit;  ambitious  for  prominence  or  in- 

.  fluence  not  deserved  by  character  or  breeding, 
but  aspired  to  on  account  of  newly  acquired 
wealth:  as,  a s^ode?^ aristocracy.  Seel., 2.  [Col- 
loq.] — Shoddy  fever,  the  popular  name  of  a  kind  of 
bronchitis  caused  by  the  irritating  effect  of  floating  par- 
ticles of  dust  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
and  its  ramifications. 

shoddy  (shod'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shoddied, 
ppr.  shoddying.  [<  shoddy,  ».]  To  convert  into 
shoddy. 

While  woolen  and  even  cotton  goods  can  be  shoddied, 
...  no  use  is  made  of  the  refuse  of  silk. 

Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  Loudon  Poor,  II.  33. 

shoddyism  (shod'i-izm),  to.  [<  shoddy  +  4sm.'i 
Pretension,  on  account  of  wealth  acquirednew- 
ly  or  by  questionable  methods,  to  social  posi- 
tion or  influence  to  which  one  is  not  entitled  by 
birth  or  breeding.     See  shoddy,  ».,  2. 

The  Russian  merchant's  love  of  ostentation  is  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  —  something  entirely  different  from  English 
snobbery  and  American  8Ao(f(2i/i»n.  .  .  .  He  never  affects 
to  be  other  than  he  really  is. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  176. 

shoddy-machine  (shod'i-ma-shen"),  n.  A  form 
of  ra^-picker  used  for  converting  woblen  rags, 
etc.,  into  shoddy. 

shoddy-mill  (shod'i-mil),  ».    A  mill  used  for 
spinning  yam  for  shoddy  from  the  refuse  ma- 
terial prepared  by  the  willower. 
shodeif  (shod),  TO.     [Also  shoad;  <  ME.  shode, 
schode,  <  AS.  scedd,  *scade,  *scedde  (cf .  gescedd), 
separation :  see  shed^,  of  which  shode^  is  a  doub- 
let.  Ct  also  shode^  and  shoddy,  aieoshowS."]    i. 
Separation;  distinction. — 2.  A  chasm  or  ravine. 
Hem  bituen  a  gret  scTiode, 
Of  gravel  and  erthe  al  so. 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  66.    (HaUiweU.) 

3.  The  line  of  parting  of  the  hair  on  the  head; 
the  top  of  the  head. 

Ful  streight  and  evene  lay  his  Joly  shode. 

Chaucer,  MUler's  Tale,  1. 130. 

shode^  (shod),  TO.  [Also  shoad;  prob.  another 
use  of  shode\  lit. '  separation' :  see  shode^.']  In 
mining,  a  loose  fragment  of  veinstone ;  a  part 
of  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  which  has  been  moved 
from  its  original  position  by  ^avity,  marine 
or  fluviatile  currents,  glacial  action,  or  the  like. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

The  loads  or  veins  of  metal  were  by  this  action  of  the 
departing  water  made  easy  to  be  found  out  by  the  shoads, 
or  trains  of  metallick  fragments  borne  off  from  them,  and 
lying  in  trains  from  those  veins  towards  the  sea,  m  the 
same  course  that  water  falling  thence  would  take. 

Woodmard. 

Shode^  (shod),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shaded,  ppr. 
shoding.  [<  shode^,  to.]  To  seek  for  a  vein  or 
mineral  deposit  by  following  the  shodes,  or 
tracing  them  to  the  source  from  which  they 
were  derived.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

Shode-pit  (shod'pit),  to.  A  pit  or  trench 
formed  in  shoding,  or  tracing  shodes  to  their 
native  vein.  ,   ,       ,  .,     .      ,  ■, 

Shoder  (sho'dfir),  to.  [<  shode^  +  -eri.]  .  A  gold- 
beaters' name  for  the  package  of  skin  m  which 
the  hammering  is  done  at  the  second  stage  ot 
the  work.     See  cutch^  and  mold^,  11.    Ml.  H. 


shoe 

schoo,  sso,  schu  (pi.  shoon,  schoon,  shon,  schon, 
schone,  seJieon,  also  sceos),  <  AS.  seed  {seed), 
contr.  of  *sce6h  (*scedh)  (pi.  seeds,  collectively 
gescy)  =  OS.  skoh,  scoh  =  OPries.  sko  =  D. 
sehoen  =  ML&.  LG.  scho  =  OHG.  scuoh,  MHG. 
schuoch,  G.  schuh,  dial,  schuch  =  loel.  skor  (pi. 
skUar,  skor)  =  Sw.  Dan.  sko  =  Goth,  skohs,  a 
shoe.  Boot  unknown  ;  usually  referred,  with- 
out much  reason,  to  the  ■/  ska  or  ■/  sku,  cover, 
whence  ult.  E.  sky^,  L.  scutum,  a  shield,  etc.]  1 . 
A  covering  for  the  human  foot,  especially  an 
external  covering  not  reaching  higher  than  the 
ankle,  as  distinguished  from  boot,  buskin,  etc. 
Shoes  in  the  middle  ages  were  made  of  leather,  and  of  cloth 
of  various  kinds, 
often  the  same  as 
that  used  for  other 
parts  of  the  cos- 
tume, and  even  of 
satin,  cloth  of  gold, 
and  other  rich  fab- 
rics for  persons  of 
rank.  They  were 
sometimes  embroi- 
dered, and  even 
set  with  precious 
stones.  The  fas- 
tening was  usually 
of  very  simple 
character,  often  a 
strap  passing  over 
the  iustep,  and 
secured  with  a  button  or  a  hook.  Buckled  shoes  were 
worn  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  At 
the  present  time  shoes  are  commonly  of  leather  of  some 


Shoe,  Qth  centuiy.    (From  Viollet-le-Duc's 
''  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran9ais.") 


A,  shoe  for  fore  foot 
a,  toe-calks 


Horseshoes. 

B,  shoe  for  hind  foot : 
i.  heel-cailcs. 


Shode-Stone  (shod'ston),  to.    Same  as  shodf. 

shoei  (she),  n. ;  pi.  shoes  (shSz),  archaic  pi.  shoon 
(sh6n).  [Early  mod.  E.  shoo,  shooe  (reduced  to 
shoe,  like  doe,  now  do,  for  *dooe,  doo;  the  oe 
being  not  a  diphthong,  but  orig.  long  o,  pron. 
0,  followed  by  a  silent  e),  <  ME.  shoo,  scho,  sho. 


Duckbili  Shoes,  ciose  of  15th  century. 

kind,  but  often  of  cloth.  For  wooden  shoes,  see  sabot;  for 
water-proof  shoes,  see  rubber  and  galosh.  See  also  cuts 
under  cracow,  pmUaine,  saltbaton,  sabot,  and  sandal. 

Two  thongede  scheon.  Ancren  Riwle,  p,  362. 

His  shoon  of  cordewane.         Chaucer,  Sii'  Thopas,  1.  21. 

Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy.  Josh.  v.  15. 

Her  little  foot.  . .  was  still  incased  in  its  smartly  buckled 
shoe.  Mrs.  OaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iv. 

2.  A  plate  or  rim  of  metal,  usually  iron,  nailed 
to  the  hoof  of 
an  animal,  as  a 
horse,  mule,  ox, 
or  other  beast 
of  burden,  to  de- 
fend it  from  in- 
jury.— 3.  Some- 
thing resem- 
bling a  shoe  in 
form,  use,  or  po- 
sition. (a)Aplate 
of  iron  or  shp  of 
wood  nailed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  runner  of  a  sleigh  or  any  vehicle  that  slides 
on  the  snow  in  winter,  (b)  The  inclined  piece  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  water-trunk  or  lead  pipe,  for  turning  the  course 
of  the  water  and  discharging  it  from  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing, (c)  An  iron  socket  used  in  timber  framing  to  receive 
the  foot  of  a  rafter  or  the  end  of  a  strut ;  also,  any  piece, 
as  a  block  of  stone  or  a  timber,  interposed  to  receive  the 
thrust  between  the  base  of  a  pillfir  and  the.substructure, 
or  between  the  end  of  any  member  conveying  a  thrust 
and  the  bearing  surface. 

Its  [an  Ionic  column's  at  BassES]  widely  spreading  base 
still  retains  traces  of  the  wooden  origin  of  the  order,  and 
carries  us  back  towards  the  times  when  a  shoe  was  neces- 
sary to  support  wooden  posts  on  the  floor  of  an  Assyrian 
hall.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  255. 

(d)  A  drag  into  which  one  of  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle  can  be 
set ;  a  skid.  It  is  usually  chained  to  another  part  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  the  wheel  resting  in  it  is  prevented  from  turn- 
ing, so  that  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is  diminished :  used 
especially  in  going  downhill,  (e)  The  part  of  a  brake 
which  bears  against  the  wheel,  (/)  An  inclined  trough 
used  in  ore-crushing  and  other  mills;  specifically,  a  slop- 
ing chute  or  trough  below  the  hopper  of  a  grain-mill,  kept 
in  constant  vibration  by  the  damsel  (whence  also  called 
shaking-shoe),  for  feeding  the  grain  uniformly  to  the  mill- 
stone. See  cuts  under  mffll.  (g)  The  iron  ferrule,  or  like 
fitting,  of  a  handspike,  pole,  pile,  or  the  like,  (ft)  MilU., 
the  ferrule  protecting  the  butt-end  of  a  spear-shaft,  handle 
ot  a  halberd,  or  the  like.  It  is  often  pointed  or  has  a 
sharp  edge  for  planting  in  the  ground,  or  for  a  similar 
use.  (i)  In  metal.,  a  piece  of  chilled  iron  or  steel  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  any  part  of  a  machine  by  which  grind- 
ing or  stamping  is  done,  in  order  that,  as  this  wears  away 
by  use,  it  may  be  renewed  without  the  necessity  of  repla^ 
•cing  the  whole  thing,  (j)  A  flat  piece  of  thick  plank  slight- 
ly hollowed  out  on  the  upper  side  to  receive  the  end  of 
a  sheer-leg  to  serve  in  moving  it.  (*)  The  step  of  a  mast 
resting  on  the  keelson.  (I)  The  outer  piece  of  the  forefoot 
of  a  ship,  (m)  In  printing,  a  rude  pocket  attached  to  a 
composing-stand,  for  the  reception  of  condemned  type, 
(n)  In  omith.,  a  formation  of  the  claws  of  certain  storks 
suggesting  a  shoe.— Another  pair  of  shoes,  something 
entirely  different.    [Colloq.] 


slioe 

My  ge»tleman  must  have  horeea,  Pip !  .  ^  .  shall  colo^ 

nista  have  their  horses  (and  blood  'uns,  U  you  please,  good 

Lord !)  and  not  my  London  gentleman!    No,  uo!     We'll 

show  'em  aitotherpair  o/ihoes  than  that,  Pip,  won't  us? 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xl. 

CSuttlng  Shoe.  See  ctuungshoe.—DeaA  men's  shoes 
See  (feod.— Piked  shoont.  See  »ael,  n.,  1  (e).— San- 
daled shoes.  See  8an<2a2e(2.— shoe  Of  an  anchor, 
(o)  A  small  block  of  wood,  convex  on  the  back,  with  a 
hole  to  receive  the  point  of  the  anchor-fluke,  used  to 
prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  the  planks  of  the  ship's 
bow  when  raised  or  lowered.  (6)  A  broad  triangular  piece 
of  thick  plank  fastened  to  an  anchor-fluke  to  extend  its 
area  and  conseQuent  bearing-surface  when  sunk  in  soft 
ground.— Shoe  of  silver  (or  of  gold),  an  ingot  of  silver 
(or  of  gold),  vaguely  resembling  a  boat,  used  as  money  in 
the  far  East.  See  sycee-sUver,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two 
Ingots  shown  in  cut  under  dotchin.  [The  form  shoe  of  gold 
represents  the  D.goudschutt,  in  F.  iormgoltschut,  lit.  'gold 
boat':  see  gold  and  seouH,  schuit] 

I  took  with  me  about  sixty  pounds  of  silver  shoes  and 
twenty  ounces  of  gold  sewed  in  my  clothes,  besides  a  small 
assortment  of  articles  for  trading  and  presents. 

The  Century,  XLI.  6. 
To  be  In  one's  shoes  or  boots,  to  be  in  one's  place.  [Col- 
loq.]— To  die  in  one's  shoes  or  boots,  to  suffer  a  vio- 
lent death ;  especially,  to  be  hanged.   [Slang.] 

And  there  is  M'Fuze, 

And  Lieutenant  Iregooze, 
And  there  is  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks,  of  the  Blues, 

All  come  to  see  a  man  die  in  his  shoes ! 

Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  2S5. 
To  hvint  the  dean  shoe.  See  hunt. — To  know  or  feel 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  See  pineh.^To  put  the 
shoe  on  the  right  foot,  to  lay  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs. [Colloq.]— To  Win  one's  shoest,  to  conquer  in 
combat :  said  of  kuights. 

It  es  an  harde  thyng  for  to  saye 
Of  doghety  dedis  that  base  bene  done. 

Of  f  elle  f  egntynges  and  batelles  sere. 
And  how  that  thir  knyghtis  base  vtone  thair  schone. 
MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  149.    (.HaUiweU.) 

shoe^  (sho),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shod  (pp.  some- 
times shodden),  ppr.  shoeing.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  shooe;  <  MB.  schoen,  schon,  shon  (pret. 
schoede,  pp.  shod,  sehod,  shodde,  ischod,  iscod), 
<  AS.  sceoian  {also  gescygian,  <  gesey,  shoes)  = 
D.  schoeijen  =  MLG.  schoen,  sehoien,  sehoigen 
=  OHG-.  seuahan,  MHG.  schuohen  (cf.  G.  be- 
sdhuhen)  =  Icel.  sTcua,  skoa  =  Sw.  Dan.  sJco, 
shoe;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  fit  with  a  shoe 
or  shoes,  in  any  sense :  used  especially  in  the 
preterit  and  past  participle. 

Dreme  he  barefote  or  dreme  he  sh^od. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  i.  98. 
For  yche  a  hors  that  f erroure  schalle  scho. 
An  halpeny  on  day  he  takes  hym  to. 

Babees  Book  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  819. 

His  horse  was  silver  shed  before. 
With  the  beaten  gold  behind. 

ChUd  Noryee  (Child's  Ballads,  11. 40). 

What  a  mercy  you  are  shod  with  velvet,  Jane  I — a  clod- 
hopping  messenger  would  never  do  at  this  juncture. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

When  our  horses  were  sfiodden  and  rasped. 

B.  D.  Blaekmore,  Lorna  Doone,  IxiL 

2.  To  cover  or  arm  at  a  point,  as  with  a  ferrule. 

The  small  end  of  the  billiard  stick,  which  is  shod  with 
brass  or  silver. 


Shoe-hammer. 


He  took  a  lang  spear  in  his  hand. 

Shod  with  the  metal  free. 
Battle  of  Otterboume  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  20). 

To  shoe  an  anchor.    See  anchori. 

shoe^,  pron.    A  dialectal  form  of  she, 

shoebeak  (sho'bek), ».    Same  as  shoehill. 

shoebill  (sho'bil),  n.  The  whalehead,  Balse- 
niceps  rex.  See  cut  under  Balseniceps.  P.  L. 
Sclater. 

shoe-billed  (sho'bild),  a.  Having  a  shoe-shaped 
bill;  boat-billed:  as,  the  shoe-billed  stovk. 

shoeblack  (shS'blak),  n.  [<  shoe'^  +  black, ».]  A 
person  who  cleans  and  polishes  shoes  and  boots, 
especially  one  who  makes  a  living  by  this. 

shoeblack-plant  (sho'blak-plant),  n.  An  East 
Indian  rose-mallow,  Hibiscus  Bosa-sinensis,  of- 
ten cultivated  in  hothouses.  It  is  a  tree  20  or  30 
feet  high,  with  very  showy  flowers  4  or  5  inches  broad, 
borne  on  slender  peduncles.  The  flowers  contain  an  as- 
tringent juice  causing  them  to  turn  black  or  deep-pur- 
ple when  bruised',  usedby  Chinese  women  for  dyeing  their 
hair  and  eyebrows,  and  in  Java  for  blacking  shoes  (whence 
the  name).    Also  shoe-jUywer  and  Chivjese  rose. 

shoeblacker  (shd'blak''''er),  n.  [<  shoe^ 
+  blacker.']  Same  assfeoefttocfc.  [Rare.] 

shoe-blacking  (sho'blak"ing),  n. 
Blacking  for  boots  and  shoes. 

shoe-block  (sho'blok),  n.  Naut.,  a 
block  with  two  sheaves,  whose  axes 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
used  for  the  buntlines  of  the  courses. 

shoe-bolt  (shS'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  with 
a  countersunk  head,  used  for  sleigh- 
runners.     E.  H.  Knight. 

shoeboy  (sho'boi),  n.  A  boy  who 
cleans  shoes.  sboe-biock. 
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When  you  are  in  lodgings,  and  no  shoe-boy  to  be  got, 
clean  your  master's  shoes  with  the  bottom  of  the  curtains, 
a  clean  napkin,  or  your  landlady's  apron. 

Siv^ft,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

shoe-brush  (sho'brush),  ».  A  brush  for  clean- 
ing, blacking,  or  polishing  shoes. 

shoe-buckle  (sh6'buk"l),  n.  A  buckle  for  fas- 
tening the  shoe  on  the  foot,  generally  by  means 
of  a  latchet  or  strip  passing  over  the  instep, 
of  the  same  material  as  the  shoe,  shoes  were  se- 
cured by  buckles  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth. 
They  were  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  Such  buckles 
were  sometimes  of  precious  material,  and  even  set  with 
diamonds.  In  the  present  century  the  fashion  has  been 
restored  at  intervals,  but  most  contemporary  shoe-buckles 
are  sewed  on  merely  for  ornament. 

shoe-fastener  (sh6'fas'''n6r), «.  l.  Any  device 
for  fastening  a  shoe. — 2.  A  button-hook. 

shoe-flffwer  (sh6'flou'''er),  n.  Same  as  shoe- 
black-plant. 

shoe-hammer  (sho 'ham'" 6r), «.  Ahammer  with  a 
broad  and  slightly  convex 
face  for  pounding  leather 
on  the  lapstone  to  con-  ' 
dense  the  pores,  and  for 
driving  sprigs,  pegs,  etc., 
and  with  a  wide,  thin, 
rounded  peen  used  to 
press  out  the  creases  incident  to  the  crimping 
of  the  leather.  Also  called  shoemakers'  hammer. 

shoe-horn  (sho'hdm),  n.  Same  as  shoeing- 
horn,  1. 

shoeing  (sho'ing),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  shoo- 
ing; <  ME.  schoynge;  verbal  n.  of  s/ioel,  ».]    1. 
The  act  or  process  of  putting  on  shoes  or  fur- 
nishing with  shoes. 
Schoynge,  of  hors.    Ferracio.        Prompt.  Pmrv.,  p.  447. 

Outside  the  town  you  find  the  shoemg  forges,  which  are 
relegated  to  a  safe  distance  for  fear  of  fire. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  13. 

2.  Poot-covering ;  shoes  collectively.  [Obso- 
lete or  colloq.] 

Schoynge  of  a  byschope ;  .  .  .  sandalia. 

Cath.  Ang.,  p.  337. 

The  national  sandal  is  doubtless  the  most  economical, 
comfortable,  and  healthy  shoeing  that  can  be  worn  in  this 
country.  U.  S.  Cons.  Bep.,  No.  lix.  (1885),  p.  234. 

shoeing-hammer  (sho'iug-ham'''er),  n.  A  light 
hammer  for  driving  the  nails  of  horseshoes. 
E.  R.  Knight. 

shoeing-horn  (sho'ing-hdm),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
aiso  shooing-horne;  <  ME.schoynge-horne;  ^shoe- 
ing +  horn.']  1 .  An  implement  used  in  putting 
on  a  shoe,  curved  in  two  directions,  in  its  width 
to  fit  the  heel  of  the  foot,  and  in  its  length  to 
avoid  contact  with  the  ankle,  used  for  keeping 
the  stocking  smooth  and  allowing  the  counter 
of  the  shoe  to  slip  easily  over  it.  Such  hnple- 
ments  were  formerly  made  of  horn,  but  are  now  commonly 
of  thin  metal,  ivory,  bone,  wood,  or  celluloid.  •  Also  shoe- 
Aom. 

Sub.  But  will  he  send  his  andirons? 
Face.  His  jack  too, 

And 's  iron  skoeing-ham. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist^  ii.  L 

2.  Figuratively,  anything  by  which  a  transac- 
tion is  facilitated. 

By  little  and  little,  by  that  shoeing-ham  of  idleness, 
and  voluntary  solitariness,  melancholy,  this  feral  fiend  Is 
drawn  on.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  246. 

Hence — (a)  A  dangler  about  young  women,  encouraged 
merely  to  draw  on  other  admirers. 

Most  of  our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the 
direction  of  the  graver  sort,  to  retain  in  their  service  ,  .  . 
as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  supemumeraiy  and  in- 
signiflcant  fellows,  which  they  use  like  whlfflers,  and  com- 
monly call  shoeing-homs.        Addison,  Spectator,  Ko.  536. 

(6t)  An  article  of  food  acting  as  a  whet,  especially  in- 
tended to  induce  drinking  of  ale  or  the  like. 
A  slip  of  bacon  .  .  . 
Shall  serve  as  a  shoeing-horn  to  draw  on  two  pots  of  ale. 
Bp.  Still,  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  i.  1. 

Haue  some  shooing  home  to  pul  on  your  wine,  as  a  rasher 
of  the  coles,  or  a  redde  herring. 

N(Mhe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  54. 

shoe-jack  (sho'jak),  n.  An  adjustable  holder 
for  a  last  while  a  shoe  is  being  fitted  upon  it. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

shoe-key  (sho'ke),  n.  In  shoemaking,  a  hook 
used  to  withdraw  the  last  from  a  boot  or  shoe. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

shoe-knife  (shS'nif),  n.  A  knife  with  a  thin 
blade  fixed  by  a  tang  in  a  wooden  handle,  used 
by  shoemakers  for  cutting  and  paring  leather. 

shoe-lace  (sho'las),  n.    A  shoe-string. 

shoe-latchet  (sh8'lach*et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
shoo-latchet;  <  shoe^  +  latchet.']  A  thong,  strap, 
or  lace  for  holding  a  shoe  on  the  foot;  also,  in 
Scrip.,  a  strap  used  to  fasten  a  siUtdal  to  the 
foot.    Compare  shoe-tie. 


shof 

shoe-leather  (shS'le^H'^Sr),  n.  l.  Leather  for 
shoes. 

This  hollow  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  sucker,  .  .  .  upom 

which  is  nailed  a  good  thick  piece  of  tanned  shoe-leather. 

Boyle,  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  Shoes,  in  a  general  sense,  or  collectively:  as, 
he  wears  out  plenty  of  shoe-leather.  [Colloq.] 
shoeless  (sho'les),  a.  [<  shoe  -H  -lessJ]  Desti- 
tute of  shoes,  whether  from  poverty  or  from 
custom. 

Caltrops  very  much  incommoded  the  shoeless  Moors. 

Addison. 

Shoemaket,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  sumac. 

shoemaker  (shS'ma'kfer),  n.  [=  D.  schoen- 
maker  =  MLG.  sehomaker,  sehomeker  =  MHG. 
schttochmacher,  G.  schuhmacher=  Sw.  skomalcare 
=  Dan.  skomager;  as  shoe^  +  maker.']  A  maker 
of  shoes;  one  who  makes  or  has  to  do  with 
making  shoes  and  boots —  Coral  shoemaker.  See 
coral. 

shoemaker's-bark  (sh6'ma'''k6rz-bark),  n. 
Same  as  muruxi-bark. 

shoemaking  (shb'ma"king),  n.  The  trade  of 
making  shoes  and  boots. 

shoepack  (sho'pak),  n.  A  shoe  made  without 
a  separate  sole,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  moc- 
casin, but  of  tanned  leather.    [Lake  Superior.] 

shoe-pad  (sho  'pad),  n.  In  farriery,  a  pad  some- 
times inserted  between  the  horseshoe  and  the 
hoof.     E.  H.  Knight. 

shoe-peg  (sho'peg),  n.  In  shoemaking,  a  small 
peg  or  pin  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  fasten  parts 
of  a  shoe  together,  especially  the  outer  and 
inner  sole,  and  the  whole  sole  to  the  upper. 
Before  recent  improvements  In  shoemaking  machinery, 
cheap  shoes  were  commonly  pegged,  especially  in  the 
United  States.    See  cuts  under  peg  and  peg-strip. 

shoe-pocket  (sho'pok"et),  n.  A  leather  pocket 
sometimes  fastened  to  a  saddle  for  ean-ying  ex- 
tra horseshoes. 

shoer  (sho'fer),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  shooer,  <  ME. 

schoer,  also  shoer,  horseshoer;  <  shoe^  +  -er^.] 

One  who  furnishes  or  puts  on  shoes ;  especially, 

a  blacksmith  who  shoes  horses. 

A  schoer;  ferrarius,  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  337. 

shoe-rose  (shS'rdz),  n.    See  rose^,  3. 

Shoes-and-stockingS  (shoz'and-stok'ingz),  n. 
The  bird's-f oot  trefoil,  Lotus  oorniculatus  :  less 
commonly  applied  to  some  other  plants. 

shoe-shaped  (sho'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a  shoe ; 
boat-shaded;  sUpper-shaped;  cymbiform.    See 


shoe-shave  (sho'shav),  n.  A  tool,  resembling  a^ 
spokeshave,  for  trimming  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

shoe-stirrup  (sho'stir'''up),  n.  A  stirrup  or  foot- 
rest  shaped  like  a  shoe,  as  the  stirrups  of  side- 
saddles were  formerly  made. 

shoe-stone  (shS'ston),  n.  A  cobblers'  whet- 
stone. 

shoe-strap  (sho'strap),  n.  A  strap  usually  pass- 
ing over  the  instep  and  fastened  with  a  buckle 
or  button,  to  secure  the  shoe  on  the  foot. 

shoe-stretcher  (sho'strech''6r),  n.  Alastmade 
with  a  movable  piece  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  with  a  screw,  to  distend,  the  leather  of 
the  shoe  in.  any  part. 

shoe-string  (sho'string),  n.  A  string  used  to 
draw  the  sides  of  a  shoe  together,  so  as  to  hold 
it  firmly  upon  the  foot. 

Shoe-strings  had  gone  out,  and  buckles  were  in  fashion; 
but  they  had  not  assumed  the  proportions  they  did  in  af- 
ter years. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  154. 

shoe-thread  (sh5'thred),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
shoothred;  <  slwe^  +  thread.]  Shoemakers' 
thread. 

shoe-tie  (shS'ti),  n.  A  ribbon  or  silk  braid  for 
fastening  the  two  sides  of  a  shoe  together,  usu- 
ally more  ornamental  than  a  shoe-string,  and 
formerly  very  elaborate:  hence  used,  humor- 
ously, as  a  name  for  a  traveler. 

Shoe-ties  were  introduced  into  England  from  France,  and 
Shoe-tye,  Shoo-tie,  etc.,  became  a  characteristic  name  for  a 
traveler.  Nares. 

Master  Forthlight  the  tilter,  and  brave  Master  Shooty 
the  great  traveller.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3.  18. 

They  will  help  you  to  shoe-ties  and  devices.  * 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  Iv.  1. 

shoe-valve  (shB'valv),  n.  A  valve  in  the  foot 
of  apump-stock,  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir. 
E.  ff.  Knight. 

shoe-worker  (sho'wfer'^kSr),  n.    A  worker  in  a 
shoe-factory ;  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  shoes  in  any  capacity. 
The  shoeworkers'  strike  and  lock-out. 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  Nov.  23, 1888. 
shoft.    An  obsolete  strong  preterit  of  shove. 


Bliofar,  n.    See  shophar. 

shofet.    A  Middle  En^ish  PTeterit  of  shave. 

shogi  (shog),  t).;  pret.  and  pp.  shagged,  ppr. 
shagging.  [<  ME.  sehoggen,  a  var.  of  shocken, 
shook  (perhaps  influeneed  by  W.  ysgagi,  wag, 
shake) :  see  ghock\  and  cf.  jog.']  I.  irans.  To 
shake;  agitate. 

And  the  boot  In  the  myddil  of  the  see  was  aeJioggid  with 

walTis.  Wydif,  Mat.  xiv.  24. 

II.  »»<ra»s.  To  shake;  jog;  hence,  with o/ or 

on,  to  move  ofE  or  move  on;  be  gone. 

Shall  we  thog  ?  the  king  will  be  gone  from  Southampton. 

Shttk.,  Hen.  V.,  it  3. 47. 

Nay,  you  must  quit  my  house ;  e?wg  on. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  It,  S. 
Laughter,  puclcer  our  cheekes,  make  shoulders  shoa 
With  chucking  lightnesse ! 

MamUm,  What  you  Will,  v.  1. 
Shogi  (shog),  n.     [<  shogT-,  «.]    A  jog;  a  shook. 
Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore. 
Which  with  a  thog  casts  all  the  hair  before. 

Drydm,  Bpil.  to  Etheredge's  Man  of  Mode,  1.  28. 
"Lads,"  he  said,  "we  have  had  a  ^wg,  we  have  had  a 
tumble;  wherefore,  then,  deny  it?" 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Kack  Arrow,  ii.  1. 

shog^  (shog),  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  shocIcS. 
shogging  (shog'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  shog^, «.] 
Aooneussion;  shaking;  jogging. 

One  of  these  two  combs  .  .  .  [in  machine  lace-making] 
has  an  occasionallateral  movement  called  skogging,  equal 
to  the  interval  of  one  tooth  or  bolt.       Ure,  Diet.,  IIL  31. 

shoggle  (shog'l),  V.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shaggled, 
ppr.  shoggUng.  [Also  (So.)  sehaggU,  skogle; 
freq.  of  gfeofl'i.]  To  shake;  joggle.  [Provincial.] 

shoglin (sho'gSn'), «.  [Jap. (=  Chin. tsiang Mun, 
handle  (or  lead)  the  army),  <  sho  (=  Chin,  tsiang), 
take,  hold,  have  charge  of,  or  lead  in  fight,  + 
gun  (=  Chin.  Mun,  1mm),  army.]  General:  the 
title  of  the  commander-in-chief  or  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  Japanese  army  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  feudal  system  in  that  country.  More 
fully  called  tai  ikogwa,  ('great  general'),  or  teiri-Ud-iho- 
gun,  'barbarian-subduing-great-general' — the  earlierwars 
of  the  Japanese  (when  this  form  of  the  title  was  first  used) 
having  been  waged  against  the  *  barbarians '  or  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  office  was  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  Minamoto  family  in  1192,  when  the  title  was 
bestowed  on  a  famous  warrior  and  hero  named  Yoritomo, 
and  continued  in  that  family  or  some  branch  of  it  until 
1808,  when  it  was  abolished,  and  the  feudal  system  virtu- 
ally came  to  an  end.  From  the  first  a  large  share  of  the 
governing  power  naturally  devolved  on  the  shogun  as  the 
chief  vassal  of  the  mikado.  This  power  was  gradually 
extended  by  the  encroachments  of  successive  shoguns, 
especially  of  lyeyasu,  founder  in  1603  of  the  Tokugawa 
line,  and  in  course  of  time  the  shoguns  became  the  virtual 
rulers  of  the  country — always,  however,  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  mikado,  and  professing  to  act  in  his 
name.  This  state  of  things  has  given  rise  to  the  common 
hut  erroneous  opinion  and  assertion  that  Japan  had  two 
emperors — "a  spiritual  emperor  "  (the  mikado),  living  in 
Kioto,  and  "  a  temporal  emperor  "  (the  shogun),  who  held 
court  in  Yedo  (now  called  Tokio).  In  the  troubles  which 
arose  subsequent  to  1858  in  connection  with  the  ratifica- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  treaties  which  the  shogunate 
had  made  with  foreign  nations,  establishing  trade  rela^ 
tions,  etc.,  many  of  the  daimios,  tired  of  the  domination 
of  the  shogun  and  disapproving  of  the  treaties,  sided  with 
tlie  emperor ;  this  led  in  1867  to  the  resignation  of  the  sho- 
gun of  the  time,  and  in  the  following  year  the  office  was 
abolished,  the  reigning  mikado  undertaking  to  govern  the 
country  in  person.    See  dainUo  and  tycoon. 

sbogunal  (sho'gon-al),  a.  [<  shogun  +  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  a  sho^im  or  the  shoguns,  or  to  the 
period  when  they  nourished. 

Sboglinate  (sho'gon-at),  n.  [<  shogun  +  '-afeS.] 
The  oface,  power,  or  rule  of  a  shogun ;  the  gov- 
ernment of.  a  shogun. 

The  succession  to  the  shdgunate  was  vested  in  the  head 
branch  of  the  Tokugawa  clan.       Bnoye.  Brit.,  XIII.  683. 

shola  (sho'la),  n.  [<  Tamil  slwlai.]  In  south- 
ern India,  a  thicket  or  jungle. 

shold^t,  «•  and  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  shoaU. 

Shold^t,  sholdet.    Obsolete  preterits  of  shall. 

sholdref ,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  shoulder. 
Halliwell. 

sholeH,  n.,  a.,  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of 
shoaU . 

shole^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  shoal^. 

sholeS  (shol),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  sole^,  confused 
with  shore^.]  A  piece  of  plank  placed  under 
the  sole  of  a  shore  while  a  ship  is  building,  it  is 
used  to  increase  the  surface  under  the  shore,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  sinking  into  soft  ground. 

sholt(sholt),»».    [Ct  shote^.]    1.  A  shaggy  dog. 

Besides  these  also  we  haue  sltolte  or  ours  dailie  brought 

out  of  Iseland,  and  much  made  of  among  vs  bioause  of 

their  sawoinesse  and  quarrelling.  -,  ~. 

Harrison,  Desorip.  of  England,  vii.  (Holinshed  s  cairon.,  I.). 

2.  Same  as  shelUe. 
shomet,  »•  and  v.    A  Middle  Bnghsh  form  of 


staonde^f,  n.  and  a.    See  sMnd. 
shonde^t,  n.    Same  as  shande. 
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slione  (shon,  sometimes  shon).    Preterit  and 
past  participle  of  shine^. 
suongablet,  ».    See  shoongamL 
shooH,  "•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  shoe^. 
sllOO^  (sho),  interj.     [Formerly  also  shooe,  shue, 
shvushee,  shough,  <  late  ME.  schowe,  ssau,  etc. ; 
cf.  F.  chau.  It.  scioia,  dr.vov,  am,  shoo!  a  vocal- 
ized form  of  '«7i  or 'ss,  a  sibilation  used  to  attract 
attention.    Not  eonneeted  with  Gr.  scheuchen, 
scare  off,  etc.  (see  «%i,  shewel).]    Begone!  off! 
awayl  used  to  scare  away  fowls  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

Sdoare,  to  cry  shooe,  shooe,  as  women  do  to  their  hens. 

FUmo,  ed.  1611. 
Shough,  shough  !  up  to  your  coop,  pea-hen. 

IMchm'  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  1. 

shoo^  (sho),  V.    [<  shoo^,  interj.]    I.  intrans.  To 

cry  or  call  out "  Shoo,"  as  in  driving  away  fowls. 

II.  trans.   To  scare  or  drive  away  (fowls  or 

other  creatures)  by  calling  out  "  Shoo." 

He  gave  her  an  ivory  wand,  and  charged  her,  on  her  life, 
to  tell  him  what  she  would  do  with  it,  and  she  sobbed  out 
she  would  shoo  her  mother's  hens  to  roost  with  it. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  788. 
shood  (shod),  n.  [Also  shude;  prob.  a  dial.  var. 
oi  shaded,  orig.  'separation':  see  shaded  shode^. 
Ct  also  showK]  1.  Chaff  of  oats,  etc.  [Scotch.] 
— 2.  The  husks  of  rice  and  other  refuse  of  rice- 
mills,  largely  used  to  adulterate  linseed-cake. 
Simmonds. — 3.  Broken  jrteces  of  floating  ice. 
Jamiesan.     [Scotch.] 

shooft.  An  obsolete  strong  preterit  of  shave. 
shooki  (shuk).  Preterit  of  shake. 
shook^  (shii),  n.  [Cf.  shock^.]  A  set  of  staves 
and  headings  sufdcient  for  one  hogshead,  bar- 
rel, or  the  like,  prepared  for  use  and  bound 
up  in  a  compact  form  for  convenience  of  trans- 
port. Boards  for  boxes  prepared  or  fitted  for  use  and 
packed  in  the  same  way  bear  the  same  name. 

All  Empty  Barrels  must  have  six  hoops,  and  be  deliv- 
ered in  form,  shooks  or  staves  not  being  a  good  delivery. 
New  York  Prodiice  Exchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  280. 

Shook^  (shiik),  V.  t.  [<  shook^,  n.;  a  var.  of 
shock^.]    To  pack  in  shocks. 

shook^  (shuk),  n.    Same  as  shodk^,  1. 

shool^,  n.  and  v.  A  dialectal  (English  and 
Scotch)  variant  of  shovel^. 

shool^  (shol),  ».  i.    [Origin  obscure.]    To  saun- 
ter about;  loiter  idly;  also,  to  beg.  [Prov.Eng.] 
They  went  all  hands  to  shooli-ng  and  begging,  and,  be- 
cause I  would  not  take  a  spell  at  the  same  duty,  refused 
to  give  me  the  least  assistance. 

Smollett,  Boderick  Kandom,  xli.    (Davies.) 

shooldarry  (shSl-dar'i),  n. ;  pi.  shooldarries  (-iz). 
[Alsoshoaldarree;  <  Hind,  chhaldari.']  In  India, 
a  small  tent  with  a  steep  roof  and  low  sides. 

shoon  (sh6n),  n.    An  archaic  plural  of  shae'^. 

shoongavelt,  n.  [ME.  shongdble;  <  shoon  + 
gaveli.]    A  tax  upon  shoes. 

.Euerych  sowtere  that  maketh  shon  of  newe  rothes  le- 
ther  shal  bote,  at  that  feste  of  Estre,  twey  pans,  in  name 
of  shongable.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  359. 

shoopt.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  shape. 

shoot  (shot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shot,  ppr.  shoot- 
ing (the  participle  shotten  is  obsolete).  [<  ME. 
shaten,  schoten,  a,lso  sheten,  sheeten,  scketen, 
sseten  (pret.  sehot,  shet,schet,  sset,  shette,  sehette, 
pi.  shoten,  schoten,  pp.  shoten,  schoten,  schuten), 
<  AS.  scedtan  (pret.  scedt,  pp.  scoten)  (the  B. 
form  shoot,  <  AS.  scedtan,  being  parallel  with 
choose,  <  AS.  cedsan,  both  these  verbs  having 
MB.  forms  with  e)  (ME.  also  in  weak  form 
shoten,  schoten,  schoUen  (pret.  schotte),  <  AS. 
seaUan,  shoot,  dart,  rush) ;  =  OS.  sceotan,  skea- 
tan  =  OFries.  skiata,  sehiata  =  D.  sclmten  = 
MLG.  scheten,  LGr.  scheten  =  OHGr.  sciozan, 
MHGr.  schiezen,  G-.  schiessen  =  Icel.  skjota  =  Sw. 
s}(3uta  =  Dan.  skyde  =  Goth.  *skiutan  (not  re- 
corded), shoot,  i.  e.  orig.  dart  forth,  rush  or 
move  with  suddenness  and  rapidity;  perhaps 
akin  to  Skt.  ■/  skand,  jump,  jump  upward,  as- 
cend, L.  scandere,  climb :  see  scan.  From  the 
verb  shaot  in  its  early  form,  or  from  its  cog- 
nates, are  ulji.  E.  sheep-,  shat\  shot^,  shut,  shut- 
tle\  shuttle^,  scot^,  scud,  scuttle^,  scuttle'^,  skit^, 
skittish,  skittle,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  dart 
forth;  rush  or  move  along  rapidly;  dart  along. 
Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

ShaJc,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 163. 
As  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall.     Tennyson,  A  Dedication. 

2.  To  be  emitted,  as  light,  in  darting  rays  or 

flashes :  as,  the  aurora  shot  up  to  the  zenith. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  li.  942. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie. 

Scott.,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  18. 


^  shoot 

^   '  Betweeh  the  logs 

Sharp  quivering  tongues  of  flame  shot  out. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

3.  To  dart  along,  as  pain  through  the  nerves; 
hence,  to  be  affected  with  sharp  darting  pains. 

Stiff  with  clotted  blood,  and  pierc'd  with  pain. 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  thro'  ev'ry  vein. 

Pope,  Iliad,  rvi.  638. 
When  youthful  love,  waim-blushing,  strong, 
Eeen-shivering,«Aoe  thy  nerves  along. 

Bums,  The  Vision,  ii. 

These  preachers  make 
His  head  to  sJioot  and  ache.     O.  Herbert,  Misery, 
And  when  too  short  the  modish  Shoes  are  worn. 
You'll  judge  the  Seasons  by  your  shooting  Com. 

Oay,  Trivia,  i.  40, 

4.  To  come  forth,  as  a  plant;  put  forth  buds 
or  shoots;  sprout;  germinate. 

Behold  the  fig  tree,  and  all  the  trees ;  when  they  now 
shoot  forth,  ye  see  .  .  .  that  summer  is  now  nigh  at  hand. 

Luke  xxi.  30, 
Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  sJwot  forth.  Bacon.. 

Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  Thought, 
To  teach  the  young  Idea  how  to  shoot. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1. 1151. 

5.  To  increase  rapidly  in  growth ;  grow  quickly 
taller  or  larger :  often  with  up. 

I  am  none  of  those  that,  when  they  shoot  to  ripeness. 
Do  what  they  can  to  break  the  houghs  they  grew  on. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  3. 

The  young  lord  was  shooting  up  to  be  like  his  gallant 

father.  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  xi. 

The  young  blades  of  the  rice  shoot  up  above  the  water, 

delicately  green  and  tender. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  260.. 

6.  To  send  out  spicula ;  condense  into  spicula. 
or  shoots,  'as  in  crystallization. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged, .  .  .  the  metals  will 
shoot  into  certain  crystals. 

Bacon,  Physiological  Bemains,  Minerals. 

7.  To  lie  as  if  pushed  out;  project;  jut;  stretch. 

Those  promontories  that  shoot  out  from  the  Continents 
on  each  side  the  Sea.  Da/mpier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  7. 

Its  [Tyrol's]  dominions  shoot  out  into  several  branches 

that  lie  among  the  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains. 

Addison,  B.emarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  638). 

8.  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging  a  missile, 
as  from  an  engine,  a  bow,  or  a  gun ;  fire. 

For  thei  schote  well  with  Bowes. 

MandeoUle,  Travels,  p.  164. 
Pipen  he  eoude,  and  flsshe  and  nettes  beete. 
And  turne  coppes,  and  wel  wrastle  and  sheete. 

Chaucer,  Beeve's  Tale,  1. 8. 
Who 's  there?  .  .  .  speak  quicldy,  or  I  shoot. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  6.  2. 

9.  Specifically,  to  follow  or  practise  the  sport 
of  killing  birds  or  other  game,  large  or  small, 
with  a  gun;  hunt — Close-shooting  fireaim.  See 
closed,  adv.— To  Bhoot  ahead,  to  move  swiftly  forward 
or  in  front;  outstrip  competitors  in  running,  sailing, 
swimming,  or  the  like. — To  shoot  at  rovers.  See  rover. 
—To  Shoot  flying,  to  shoot  birds  on  the  wing. 

From  the  days  when  men  learned  to  shoot  Jlying  until 
some  forty  years  ago,  dogs  were  generally  if  not  invaria- 
bly used  to  point  out  where  the  covey  .  .  .  was  lodged. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  332. 
To  Shoot  over,  in  porting  language:  (a)  To  go  out 
shooting  with  (a  dog  or  dogs) :  said  of  sportsmen. 

This  holiday  he  was  about  to  spend  in  sTiooting  over  his 
two  handsome  young  setters,  presumably  now  highly  ac- 
complished. The  Century,  XXXV.  671. 

(b)  To  hunt  upon:  as,  to  shoot  over  a  moor. — TO  shoot 
over  the  Pit(dier,  to  brag  about  one's  shooting.  [Slang, 
Australia.] 

II.  trams.  1.  To  send  out  or  forth  with  a  sud- 
den or  violent  motion;  discharge,  propel,  ex- 
pel, 01*  empty  with  rapidity  or  violence ;  espe- 
cially, to  turn  out  or  dump,  as  the  contents  of  a 
cart  by  tUting  it. 

Pereevelle  sayde  hafe  it  he  wolde. 
And  schott  owtt  alle  the  golde ; 
Bighte  there  appone  the  faire  molde 

The  ryng  owte  glade.    Sir  Perceval,  1.  2114. 
Now  is  he  gone ;  we  had  no  other  means 
To  shoot  him  hence  but  this. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

When  sharp  Winter  shoots  her  sleet  and  hardened  hail. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  69. 

The  law  requires  him  to  refrain  from  shooting  this  soil 

in  his  own  yard,  and  it  is  shot  on  the  nearest  farm  to 

which  he  has  access. 

Mayhew,  London  Labotir  and  London- Poor,  II.  510. 

2.  To  emit,  as  a  ray ;  dart. 

And  Glory  shoots  new  Beams  from  Western  Skies. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  5. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  iii.  20. 

3.  To  drive,  cast,  or  throw,  as  a  shuttle  in 
weaving. 

An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  a  workman  as  e'er  shot 
shuttle.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  v.  1. 

Other  nations  in  weaving  shoot  the  woof  above,  the 
Egyptians  beneath.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  67, 


shoot 

4.  To  push  or  thrust  sharply  in  any  direction; 
dart  forth ;  protrude. 

All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  thoot  out 

the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.  Ps.  xxii.  7. 

Where  Hlbemia  t?wots 

Her  wondroua  causeway  far  into  the  main. 

Cowper,  To  the  Immortal  Memory  of  the  Halibut. 

Safe  bolts  are  shot  not  by  the  key,  as  in  au  ordinary 

lock,  but  by  the  door  handle.        Eneye.  Brit.,  XXI.  144. 

5.  To  put  forth  or  extend  in  any  direction  hy 
growth  or  by  causing  growth:  as,  a  tree  shoots 
its  branches  over  the  wall:  often  with  up  or 
out. 

The  high  Palme  trees  .  .  . 
Out  of  the  lowly  v  Aies  did  arise. 
And  high  shoote  up  their  heads  into  the  skyes. 

Spemer,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1. 192. 
When  it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater 
than  all  herbs,  and  shooteth  out  great  branches. 

Mark  iv.  32. 
All  the  verdant  grass 
The  spring  shot  up  stands  yet  unbruisfed  here 
Of  any  foot.        Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 

6.  To  let  fly,  or  cause  to  be  propelled,  as  an 
arrow  by  releasing  the  bowstring,  or  a  bullet  or 
ball  by  igniting  the  charge. 

Than  he  shette  a-nothir  bolte,  and  slowgh  a  malarde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  IL  167. 

You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much  "A  fool's 

bolt  is  soon  shot."  Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  ill.  7. 182. 

And  such  is  the  end  of  all  which  fight  against  God  and 

their  Soueraigne ;  their  arrows,  which  they  shoote  against 

the  clouds,  f ^  downe  vpon  themselues. 

Purchaa,  Pilgrimage,  p.  157. 

7.  To  discharge  (a  missile  weapon),  as  a  bow 
by  releasing  its  string,  or  a  gun  by  igniting  its 
charge :  often  with  off. 

We  shot  off  a  piece  and  lowered  our  topsails,  and  then 
she  brailed  her  sails  and  stayed  for  us. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  25. 
But  man  .  .  .  should  make  examples 
Which,  like  a  warning-piece,  must  be  shot  off. 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Eriar,  v.  2. 

8.  To  strike  with  anything  shot ;  hit,  wound,  or 
kill  with  a  missile  discharged  from  a  weapon; 
put  to  death  or  execute  by  shooting. 

Apollo,  with  Jupiter's  connivance,  sJiot  them  all  dead 
with  his  arrows.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  vi 

Oh  I  who  would  fight  and  march  and  countermarch. 
Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field? 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

9.  To  pass  rapidiy  through,  under,  or  over :  as, 
to  shoot  a  rapid  or  a  bridge. 

She  sinks  beneath  the  ground 
With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian  sound 
To  rouse  Alecto.  Dryden,  ^neid,  vii.  450. 

10.  In  mining,  to  blast. 

They  [explosives]  are  used  in  the  petroleum  industry  to 
shoot  the  wells,  so  as  to  remove  the  parafflne  which  pre- 
vents the  flow  of  oil.  Sermter's  Hag.,  m.  576. 

11.  To  set  or  place,  as  a  net;  run  out  into 
position,  as  a  seine  from  the  boat;  pay  out; 
lay  out :  as,  the  lines  were  shot  across  the  tide. 

[Drift-nets]  .  .  .  are  cast  out  or  shot. 

Eneye.  BrU.,  IX  251. 

12.  To  hunt  over;  Mil  game  in  or  on.  [Col- 
loq.] 

We  shall  soon  be  able  to  shoot  the  big  coverts  in  the 
hollow.     Datty  News  (London]^  Oct  6, 1881.  (Eneye.  Diet.) 

13.  In  carp.,  to  plane  straight,  or  fit  by  planing. 

Two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot — that  \s,  planed  or 
pared  with  a  paring-chisel.  Moxon. 

14.  To  variegate,  as  by  sprinkling  or  inter- 
mingling different  colors ;  give  a  changing 
color  to ;  color  in  spots,  patches,  or  threads ; 
streak;  especially,  in  weamng,  to  variegate  or 
render  changeable  in  color  by  the  intermixture 
of  a  warp  and  weft  of  different  colors:  chiefly 
in  the  past  participle.     See  shof^,  p.  a. 

Her  [Queen  Elizabeth's]  gown  was  white  silk,  .  .  .  and 
over  it  a  mantle  of  bluish  silk  shot  with  silver  threads. 

P.  Hentgner  (leo^,  quoted  in  Draper's  Diet.,  p.  300. 

Great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  atrial  looms. 
Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

LongfeUouf,  Hawthorne. 
Her  Majesty  .  .  ,  wore  a  pink  satin  robe,  sTwt  with  sil- 
ver. First  Year  of  a  Silken  Beign,  p.  60. 
As  soon  as  the  great  black  velvet  pall  outside  my  win- 
dow was  shot  with  gray,  I  got  up. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  ii. 

ni  1)6  Shot,  a  mild  euphemistic  imprecation.    [Vulgar.] 

I'll  be  shot  if  it  ain't  very  curious ;  how  well  I  knew  that 

picture !  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  viL 

To  be  Shot  of,  to  get  quit  of ;  be  released  from.   See  io  he 

'  shvt  of,  under  shut.    [Colloq.] 

Are  you  not  glad  to  be  shot  of  him  ?  Scott. 

To  Sboot  Off  or  out,  to  remove  or  separate  from  its  place 
or  environment  by  shooting :  as,  to  shoot  off  the  plume 
from  a  helmet ;  an  arm  was  shot  off\3y  a  cannon-ball. 
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And  Philip  the  ferse  King  foule  was  maimed ; 

A  schatt  with  a  scharp  hed  shet  mite  his  yie. 

Alisawnder  of  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  277. 
To  Shoot  spawn,  to  spawn,  as  certain  fish.  For  example, 
the  male  and  female  shad,  in  spawning,  swim  about  in 
circles,  probably  following  the  eddies  of  the  stream, 
sometimes  with  the  dorsal  fins  out  of  the  water;  when 
suddenly  the  whole  shoal,  as  if  seized  by  a  common'im- 
pulse,  dart  forward  and  discharge  clouds  of  milt  and  spawn 
into  the  water.— To  shoOt  the  compass  (naut.),  to  go 
wide  of  the  mark.— To  shoot  the  pit.  See  piti.— To 
shoot  the  sun,  to  take  the  sun's  altitude.  [Nautical 
slang.]— To  Shoot  to  spoil,  to  dump  (excavated  mate- 
rial) on  an  inclined  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
shoot  or  roll  down  on  the  declivity. 

The  question  is  simply  this — whether  it  is  easier  to 
chip  away  50  000  yards  of  rock,  and  slwot  it  to  spoil  (to 
borrow  a  railway  term)  down  a  hill-side,  or  to  quarry 
50,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  remove  it,  probably  a  mile  at 
least,  to  the  place  where  the  temple  is  to  be  built,  and 
then  to  raise  and  set  it. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  338. 

shoot  (shet),  n.  [<  ME.  shote,  sehote,  a  shooting, 
throwing,  shoot;  from  the  verb.  Cf.  shofl, 
which  is  the  older  form  of  the  noun  from  this 
verb.  In  senses  8-13  shoot  is  in  part  confused 
with  chute  (also  spelled  shute)  of  like  mean- 
ing and  pronunciation,  but  of  diff .  origin :  see 
chute.']  1.  The  act  of  shooting;  the  discharge, 
as  of  a  missile  weapon ;  a  shot. 

End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended. 

Shak.,  Luorece,  L  579. 
When  a  man  shooteth,  Uie  might  of  his  shoot  lieth  on  the 
foremost  finger  and  on  the  ringman. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  101. 
He  straight  commaunded  the  gunner  of  the  bulwarke 
next  vnto  vs  to  shoote  three  shootes  without  ball. 

Bakluyts  Voyages,  II.  186. 

2.  A  match  at  shooting ;  also,  a  shooting-party. 

And  therefore  this  marcke  that  we  must  shoot  at,  set 
vp  wel  in  our  sight,  we  shal  now  meat  for  y«  shoot,  and 
consider  how  neare  toward  or  how  farre  of  your  arrowes 
are  from  the  prick. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1578),  fol.  33. 

At  the  great  shoots  which  took  place  periodically  on  his 
estate  he  was  wont  to  be  present  with  a  walking-stick  in 
his  hand.  W.  E.  Harris,  Major  and  Minor,  xxv. 

3.  A  young  branch  which  shoots  out  from  the 
main  stock;  hence,  an  annual  growth,  as  the 
annual  layer  of  growth  on  the  shell  of  an  oyster. 

The  bourderis  about  abasshet  with  leuys. 
With  shotes  of  shire  wode  shene  to  beholde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  330. 
Overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

4t.  A  sprouting  horn  or  antler. 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash  [head]  and  the  shoots  that  I  have 

To  be  full  like  me.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 128. 

5t.  Range;  reach;  shooting  distance;  shot. 
Compare  ear-shot,  and  shot^,  n.,  5. 

Hence,  and  take  the  wings 
Of  thy  black  infamy,  to  carry  thee 
Beyond  the  shoot  of  looks,  or  sound  of  curses. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  Z. 
Every  night  vpon  the  foure  quarters  of  his  house  are 
foure  Sentinels,  each  from  other  a  slight  shoot. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 142. 

6.  The  thrust  of  au  arch. —  7.  One  movement 
of  the  shuttle  between  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
toward  the  right  or  left;  also,  the  thread  put  into 
its  place  in  a  web  by  this  movement;  hence, 
a  thread  or  strand  of  the  weft  of  any  textile. — 
8.  In  mining :  (a)  An  accumulation  or  mass  of 
ore  in  a  vein,  of  considerable  extent  and  having 
some  regularity  of  form ;  a  chimney.  B6q  chim- 
ney, 4  (Z)).  In  some  mines  the  shoots  or  chimneys  of  ore 
have,  although  narrow,  a  remarkable  persistency  in  depth 
and  parallelism  with  each  other.  (6)  Any  passage- 
way or  excavation  in  a  mine  down  which  ore, 
coal,  or  whatever  is  mined  is  shot  or  allowed 
to  fall  by  gravity:  a  term  used  chiefly  in  coal- 
mines, and  sometimes  spelled  chute  and  shute. 
It  is  synonymous  with  mill  and  pass  in  metal- 
mines. — 9.  A  sloping  trough,  or  a  long  narrow 
box  vertically  arranged,  for  conveying  articles 
to  a  receptacle  below,  or  for  discharging  ballast, 
ashes,  etc.,  overboard  from  a  ship;  also,  an  in- 
clined waterway  for  floating  logs :  as,  a  slioot 
for  grain,  for  coal,  for  mail-matter,  for  soiled 
clothes,  etc. ;  also,  a  passageway  on  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill  down  which  wood,  coal,  etc.,  are 
throvra  or  slid.— 10.  A  place  for  shooting  rub- 
bish into. 

Two  of  the  principal  shoots  by  the  river  side  were  at 
Bell-wharf,  Sh&weU,  and  off  Wapping-street. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  287. 

11.  A  river-fall  or  rapid,  especially  one  over 
which  timber  is  floated  or  through  which  boats 
or  canoes  can  shoot. 

A  single  shoot  carried  a  considerable  stream  over  the 
face  of  a  black  rock,  which  contrasted  strongly  in  colour 
with  the  white  foam  of  the  cascade. 

ScoU,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  1. 


shooting 

I  have  hunted  every  wet  rock  and  shute  from  Rlllage 
Point  to  the  near  side  of  Hillsborough. 

KingOey,  1849  (life,  I.  161).    (Davies.) 

12.  An  artificial  contraction  of  the  channel  of 
a  stream  in  order  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
water.  [U.S.]  — 13.  A  part  of  a  dam  perma- 
nently open  or  opened  at  pleasure  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  to  relieve  the  pressure  at  a  time  of  high 
water  or  to  permit  the  downward  passage  of  tim- 
ber or  boats. 

At  the  tails  of  mills  and  arches  small, 
Where  as  the  shoot  is  swift  and  not  too  clear. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  171X 

14.  The  game  of  shovelboard.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 15.  A  crick  in  the  neck.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 16.  A  narrow,  steep  lane.  HaU 
Utoell.    [Isle  of  Wight.] 

shootable  (she'ta-bl),  a.    [<  shoot  +  -able.']    1. 
That  can  or  may  be  shot. 
I  rode  everything  rideable,  shot  everything  shootable. 
M.  W.  Savage,  Reuben  Medlicott,  ilL  3.    (Davies.) 

Z.  That  can  or  may  be  shot  over.     [Colloq.] 
If  the  large  coverts  axe  not  easily  shootable. 

Daily  News  (London),  Oct.  6,  1881.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

shoot-anchort,  n-    [Early  mod.  E.  shoteancre; 
<  sJioot  +  anchor^.]    An  obsolete  form  of  sheet- 
anchor. 
This  wise  reason  is  their  sTwteanere  and  all  their  hold. 
Tyndide,  Works,  p.  264. 

shoot-board  (shSt'bord),  n.    Same  as  shooUng- 
hoard.    Encyc.  Diet. 
shooted  (sho'ted),  a.     [<  shoot  +  -ed2.]    Planed 
or  pared,  as  with  a  chisel :  said  of  boards  fitted 
together.    Also  shot. 
Boards  without  shooted  edges  (undressed). 

U.  S:  Cons.  Sep.,  No.  Iv.  (188S),  p.  665. 

shooter  (shS'tfer),  n.  [<  ME.  shoter,  sheter,  sse- 
tar,  ssietere,  <  AS.  scedtere,  a  shooter,  <  sceiitan, 
shoot:  see  shoot^.]  1.  One  who  shoots:  most 
commonly  used  in  composition,  as  in  the  term 
sharp-shooter. 

The  ssetares  donward  al  uor  nogt  vaste  slowe  to  grounde. 
So  that  Harald  thoru  the  neye  [eye]  yssotte  was  dethe's 
wounde.  Rob.  of  Gloucester,  1.  159. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  deeay'd. 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows !  Busting  there,  .  .  . 
They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  807. 
[Formerly  used  attributively,  in  the  sense  of  'useful  for 
shooting,  as  for  bows  in  archery.' 

The  shetere  ew  [yew],  the  asp  for  shaftes  pleyne. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  F^wls,  L  180. 
The  shooter  ewe  [yew],  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore. 

Fairfaa.] 
2.  An  implement  for  shooting ;  a  pistol  or  gun : 
usually  compounded  with  some  descriptive 
word,  forming  a  compound  term  denoting  the 
kind  of  weapon :  as,  a,  pea-shooter;  a,  six-shooter 
(a  revolver).— 3.  A  shooting-star.  [Kare.] 
Methought  a  star  did  shoot  into  my  lap ;  .  .  . 
But  I  have  also  stars,  and  shooters  too. 

O.  Herbert,  Artillery. 

4.  The  guard  of  a  coach. 

He  had  a  word  for  the  ostler  about  "that  gray  mare," 
a  nod  for  the  "  shooter  "  or  guard,  and  a  bow  for  the  drags- 
man.  Thackeray,  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  i. 
shooter-sun  (sho't6r-sun),  n.  [Prob.  an  accom. 
E.  form  of  some  E.  Ind.  name.]  An  Indian  sea- 
serpent  of  the  genus  Sydrophis,  S.  obscura,  of 
the  waters  off  Madras. 

shooting  (sho'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  shetynge,  <  AS. 
scedtung,  verbal  n.  of  sceotan,  shoot:  see  shoot, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  shoots,  (o)  The  act 
or  practice  of  discharging  missile  weapons. 

Thei  satte  and  Iaped,andpleyed  with  hym  alleto-geder ; 
and  of  the  shetynge  that  thei  hadde  aeyn,  and  of  the  wordes 
that  he  hadde  seide  to  the  kynge. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  170. 
Our  king  hath  provided  a  shooting  match. 
Robin  Hoods  Progress  to  Nottingham  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  291). 
(6)  Especially,  at  the  present  day,  the  killing  of  game  with 
firearms ;  gunning. 

Some  love  a  concert,*  or  a  race ; 
And  others  shooting,  and  the  chase. 

Cowper,  Love  of  the  World  Reproved. 

2.  A  right,  purchased  or  conferred,  to  kill  game 
with  firearms,  especially  within  certain  limits. 
[Great  Britain.] 

As  long  as  he  lived,  the  shooting  should  be  Mr.  Palmer's, 
to  use  or  to  let,  and  should  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
estate.  Qeorge  MacDonald,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  xli. 

3.  A  district  or  defined  tract  of  ground  over 
which  game  is  shot.  [Great  Britain.] — 4.  A 
quick  dart;  a  sudden  and  swift  motion. 

Quick  shootings,  like  the  deadly  zigzag  of  forked  light- 
ning. 
Daily  Telegraph  (London),  Sept.  16, 1886.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

5.  A  quick,  glancing  pain,  often  following  the 
track  of  a  nerve. 


shooting 

I  fancy  we  Bhall  have  some  rain,  by  the  shootirM  of  my 
«orn8.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xv. 

6.  In  carp.,  the  operation  of  planing  the  edge 
of  a  board  straight. =Syii.  l  (6).  HmMng,  etc.  See 
gunning. 

snooting-board  (shS'ting-bord),  n.  A  board  or 
planed  metallic  slab  with  a  device  for  holding 
the  object  fixed  while  its  edge  is  squared  or  re- 
duced by  a  side-plane,  it  is  used  by  carpenters  and 
joiners,  and  also  by  stereotypers  in  trimming  tile  edges  of 
stereotype  plates.    Also  shooMoard. 

shooting-box  (sho'ting-boks),  n.  A  small  house 
or  lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  a  sportsman 
or  sportsmen  during  the  shooting-season. 

shooting-coat  (sho'ting-kot),  n.  An  outer  coat 
commonly  used  by  sportsmen,  generally  made 
of  corduroy,  dogskin,  or  duck,  and  containing 
one  or  more  large  inside  pockets  for  holding 
game.    Also  called  shooUng-jaclcet. 

shooting-gallery  (sho'ting-gal"6r-i),  n.  Along 
room  or  gallery,  having  a  target  of  some  kind, 
and  arranged  for  practice  with  firearms. 

shooting-iron  (sh6'tLiig-i"em),  n.  A  firearm, 
espeeially  a  revolver.     [Slang,  TJ.  S.] 

Timothy  hastily  vaulted  over  the  fence,  drew  his  shoot- 
inff-iron  from  his  boot-leg,  and,  cocking  it  with  a  metallic 
click,  sharp  and  peremptory  in  the  keen  wintry  air,  .  .  . 
Harper's  Uag.,  LXXVI.  78. 

shooting-jacket  (sho'tiag-jak"et),  n.  A  short 
and  plain  form  of  shooting-coat;  in  general, 
same  as  shooting-coat. 

Ainslie  arrived  in  barracksi .  .  .  without  uniforms,  and 
without  furniture,  so  he  learned  a  good  deal  of  his  drill 
in  a  shooting-jacket.       Whyte  Melville,  White  Bose,  I.  xiii. 

shooting-needle  (sh6'ting-ne"dl),  n.  A  blast- 
ing-needle ;  a  metallic  rod  used  in  the  tamping 
of  a  drill-hole,  with  the  6bject  of  leaving  a  cav- 
ity through  which  the  charge  may  be  Med.  it 
is  kept  in  ttie  hole  while  the  tamping  is  being  done,  and 
withdrawn  after  that  operation  iscorapleted.  The  general 
use  of  the  safety-fuse  has  almost  entirely  done  away  with 
the  old  and  more  or  less  dangerous  method  in  which  the 
shooting-needle  or  pricker  was  employed.    See  needle,  3 

g).    Also  called  nau. 
ooting-plane  (sh5'ting-plan),  n.    In  carp.,  a 
light  side-plane  for  squaring  or  beveling  the 
edges  of  sttiff.    It  is  used  with  a  shooting-board. 
KE. 
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shopmate 


the  thundering  old  jail  so  silent  that  I  could  almost  have 
beat  my  brains  out.  Dickens,  Oliver  IVist,  xvl 


Mr.  Hollar  went  with  him  ...  to  take  viewes,  land- 
scapes, buildings,  &c.,  remarqueable  in  their  journey,  w^h 

wee  see  now  at  ye  print  sAojjpes.  ^, „,        .        .      ,    ,  ^     -j.    js    i. 

Aubrey,  Lives,  Winceslaus  Hollar    snop'^t.     An  obsolete  preterit  of  shape. 

shop-bell  (shop'bel),  n.    A  small  beU  so  hung 


Miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wand'ring  and  litt'ring  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polish  d  counter,  and  approving  none. 

Cowper,  Task,  vL  279. 
[In  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns  of  the  United 
States  the  term  store  takes  almost  exclusively  the  place  of 
the  British  shop,  but  the  latter  word  is  in  occasional  and 
increasing  use  in  this  sense  in  large  cities. 

I  was  amused  by  observing  over  one  of  the  stores,  as 
the  slwps  are  called,  a  great,  staring,  well-wigged  figure 


as  to  give  notice  automatically  of  the  opening 
of  a  shop-door. 

But,  at  this  instant,  the  shop-heU,  right  over  her  head, 
tinkled  as  if  it  were  bewitched. 

Havithome,  Seven  Gables,  iii. 

shop-bill  (shop'bil),  n.  An  advertisement  of  a 
shopkeeper's  business,  or  a  list  of  his  goods, 
printed  for  distribution. 


painted  on  the  sign,  under  which  was  written  Lord  Eldon.  shop-board  (shop'bord),  m.     A  broad  board  or 
Cojit.  £.  Ho!J,  Travels  in  North  America,  L  8.]     -         ■  -'.  -  ^^       -    -"         .  - 

3.  A  room  or  building  in  which  the  making, 
preparing,  or  repairing  of  any  article  is  car- 
ried on,  or  in  which  any  industry  is  pursued: 
as,  a  machine-sfeojj  /  a  repair-sftojiy  a  barber's 
sJiop ;  a  carpenter's  shop. 

And  as  foryron  and  laten  to  be  so  drawen  in  length,  ye 
shall  se  it  done  in  xx  shoppis  almost  in  one  strete. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  127. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Shah.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  91. 

Hence,  figuratively — 4t.  Theplaoe  where  any- 
thing is  made ;  the  producing  place  or  source, 

Then  [he]  gan  softly  feel 
Her  feeble  pulse,  .  .  . 
Which  when  he  felt  to  move,  he  hoped  faire 
To  call  backe  life  to  her  forsaken  shop. 

r,  r.  Q.,  II.  i.  43. 


Because  I  [the  belly]  am  the  store-house  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 137. 


bench  on  which  work  (especially  tailors'  work) 
is  done. 

No  Error  near  his  [a  tailor's]  Shop-boa/rd  lurk'd ; 

He  knew  the  Folks  for  whom  he  work'd. 

Prior,  Alma,  i, 

shop-book  (shop'buk),  n.    A  book  in  which  a, 
tradesman  keeps  his  accounts. 

I  will  study  the  learned  languages,  and  keep  my  shop- 
book  in  Latin.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman- Hater,  ii.  2. 

shop-boy  (shop'boi),  n.    A  boy  employed  in  a 
shop. 

shopet.    An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  sha/pe. 

snopent.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  shape. 

shop-girl  (shop'gerl),  m.     A  girl  employed  in  a 
shop. 

Her  personal  beauty  was  an  attraction  to  customers, 
and  he  valued  her  aid  as  shop-girl. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  12. 


Galen  would  have  the  Liver,  which  is  the  Shop  and  shophar  (sho  far),  «.  [Heb.]  An  ancient  He- 
Source  of  the  Blood,  and  AristoHe  the  Heart,  to  be  the  brew  musical  instrument,  usually  made  of  the 
first  framed.  BoweU,  Letters,  I.  iii.  30.     curved  horn  of  a  ram.    Also  written  shofar. 

5.  In  glass-maMng,  a  team  or  set  of  workmen,  shopholder  (shop'h61"der),  n.  A  shopkeeper. 
See  the  quotation.  [Rare.] 

They  [glass-makers]  are  grouped  into  sets  or  shops  of        Hit  ys  ordeyned  by  the  M.  and  Wardons  that  at  euery 
three  or  four,  who  work  together  and  share  profits  to-     coste  of  ale  that  ysgeven  into  the  forsaydeflratemyte  and 
gether  on  a  well-understood  grade  of  division.    General-     Gyld  euery  shopholder  shall  spend  ther-to  j.  d, 
ly  four  constitute  a  sJiop,  the  most  skilful  workman  (the  English  Oilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  315. 

blower)  at  the  head,  the  gatherer  (a  young  fellow)  next,  „i,„ntp__p_  rR>,on'ke"'-npr1  n  r<  shrmi-  +  Tceen- 
and  two  boys,  one  handling  moulds  rr  tools,  and  the  other  SflOpKeeper  (.snop  Ke  per;,  TO.  lysnop  -r  Keep 
carrying  the  products  to  the  annealing  oven.  6r.}     1.   Une  wno  Keeps  a  S 


shooting-range  (sho'ting-ranj)j  n.  A  place  used 
for  practising  shooting,  especially  rifle-shoot- 
ing, where  various  ranges  or  shooting  distances 
are  measured  off  between  the  respective  firing- 
points  and  the  targets. 

snooting-star  (sho'ting-star'),  n.  1.  Same  as 
falling-star.  See  star. —  3.  The  American  cow- 
slip, Dodecatheon  Meadia :  so  called  from  the 
bright  nodding  flowers,  which,  from  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla  being  reflexed,  present  an  ap- 
pearance of  rapid  iuotion. 

snooting-stick  (shS'ting-stik),  n.  la  printing, 
a  piece  of  hard  wood  or  _  -^ 

metal,  about  ten  inches    \>^~&im^^  ■» 

long,  which  is  struck  by  shooting-stick, 

a  mallet  to  tighten  or  loosen  the  quoins  in  a 
chase. 

Small  wedges,  called  quoins,  are  inserted  and  driven  for- 
ward by  a  mallet  and  a  shooting-stick,  so  that  they  grad- 
ually exert  increasing  pressure  upon  the  type. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XXIU.  700. 

shootresst  (shot'res),  n.  [<  shooter  +  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  shoots;  a  female  archer. 

For  that  proud  shoatress  scorned  weaker  game. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xl.  41. 

Shooty  (sho'ti),  a.  [<  shoot  +  -2/I.]  Of  equal 
growth  or  size ;  coming  up  regularly  in  the  rows, 
as  potatoes.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shopl  (shop.),  n.     [<  ME.  shoppe,  schoppe,  ssoppe, 
shape  (>  ML.  shoppa),  <  AS.  sceoppa,  a  stall  or 
booth  (used  to  translate  LL.  gazophyUeium,  a 
treasury),  =  MD.  sehop  =  LG.  schuppe,  schoppe, 
schup,  a  shed,  =OHG.  sc<^f,  scof,  MHG.  sehopf 
(>  OF.  eschoppe,  eschope,  F.  echoppe),  a  booth, 
Gr.  dial,  sehopf,  a  building  without  walls,  a  ves- 
tibule; cf.  Gr.  schoppen,  schuppen  (<  MD.  LG-.), 
a  shed,  covert,  cart-house.    Hence  ult.  shippen, 
q.  v.]     If.  A  booth  or  stall  where  wares  were 
usually  both  made  and  displayed  for  sale. 
Ac  marchauns  metten  with  hym  and  made  hym  abyde. 
And  shutten  hym  in  here  shoppes  to  shewen  here  ware. 
Piers  Plourman  (C),  in.  223. 

A  prentys  whilom  dwelled  in  oure  oitee, 
Andof  acraftof  vltaillierswashee;  .  .  . 
He  loved  bet  the  taverne  than  the  shoppe. 

Chaucer,  Cook's  Tale,  1. 12. 

A  sumptuous  HaU,  where  God  (on  euery  side) 
His  wealthieSAop  of  wonders  opens  wide. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa  s  Weeks,  1. 1. 

Hence— 2.  A  building,  or  a  room  or  suite  of 
rooms,  appropriated  to  the  selling  of  wares  at 
retail. 
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i  products  to  the  annealing  c 

Barper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  269. 

6.  One's  own  business,  craft,  calling,  or  pro- 
fession; also,  talk  specifically  relating  to  this: 
used  in  a  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  sense. 
Compare  to  talk  shop,  below. 

Had  to  go  to  Hartley  Bow  for  an  Archdeacon's  Sunday- 
school  meeting,  three  hours  useless  (I  fear)  speechifying 
and  shop.  Kingsley,  Letter,  May,  1856.    (Davies.) 

All  men,  except  the  veriest,  narrowest  pedants  in  their 
craft,  avoid  the  language  of  the  shop. 

0.  P.  Ma/rsh,  Lects.  on  the  Eng.  Lang.,  xi. 

Chow-chow  Shop.  Seecftow-cAow.— Faacyshop.  See  ghopfeeeping  (shop'ke"ping),  w.  The  business 
farxy  store,  under/oBOi/.--- Forfeits  In  abarber's  shop,  of  jieeping  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods  by  retail. 
See/or/ei«.— TheothershOP.anvalinstitutionorestab-     ,       ,.^    9,       ,-|T„.,  r(  sTitml -i-  Km  ^     A 

lishment  of  any  kind.    [Ludicrous.]  Snwmtt  (Shop  litt),  to.     [<■  «'"!P^  +  'yf^-J     ^ 

shoplifter. 


shop  for  the  sale  of 
goods;  a  trader  who  sells  goods  in  a  shop  or 
by  retail,  in  distinction  from  a  merchant,  or 
one  who  sells  by  wholesale ;  in  general,  a 
tradesman. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
up  a  people  of  customers  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  pro- 
ject fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  IV.  vii.  3. 

2.  An  article  that  has  been  long  on  hand  in  a 
shop :  as,  that  chair  is  an  old  shopJceeper.  [Col- 
loq.] 


:any 
"Senior  Wrangler,  indeed;  that's  St  the  other  shop." 
"What  is  the  other  shop,  my  dear  child?"  said  the  lady. 
"  Senior  Wranglers  at  Cambridge,  not  Oxford,"  said  the 
scholar.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxiv. 

To  shut  UP  shop,  figuratively,  to  withdraw  from  or  aban- 
don any  enterprise.    [CoUoq.) 

I'U  quite  give  o'er,  and  shut  up  shop  in  cunning. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  il  2. 
If  it  go  on  thus,  the  commissioners  may  shut  up  shop. 
Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  II.  21. 


This  is  to  give  notice  that  those  who  have  sustained  any 
loss  at  Sturbridge  Fair  last,  by  Pick  Pockets  or  Shop  liftt, 
If  they  please  to  apply  themselves  to  John  Bonner  in  Shorts 
Gardens,  they  may  receive  information  and  assistance 
therein.  Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of 

[Queen  Anne,  II.  232. 

shoplifter  (shop'liC'ter),  TO.  [<  shop^  +  lifter^."] 
One  who  purloins  goods  from  a  shop;  particu- 
larly, one  who  under  pretense  of  buying  takes 
occasion  to  steal. 


To  sink  the  shop,  to  refrain  from  talking  about  one's 
business,  or  matters  pertaining  to  it.    [Colloq.] 

There  was  only  one  thing  he  [Story]  did  not  talk  about, 
and  that  was  law  ;  as  the  expressive  phrase  goes,  he  sunk 

'subjtfioSer^^tar'  "'""'"  """'"  ""'  '"''  "  Shoplifting_^(shop;iif  ning), 

Josiah  Qidncy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  193. 
To  talk  shop,  to  converse  in  general  society  about  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  one's  own  calling  or  profession.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Actors  and  actresses  seem  the  only  artists  who  are  never 

ashamed  of  talking  shop.  „     .. 

Whyte  Melville,  White  Eose,  II.  vu. 

shopl  (shop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shopped,  ppr. 
shopping.  l<  shop\  to.]  I.  intrans.  To  visit 
shops  or  stores  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
or  examining  goods. 

We  have  been  ^-shopping,  as  Mrs.  Mirvan  calls  it,  all  ghop-maid  (shop'mad),  to.   A  young  woman  who 
this  morning,  to  buy  silks,  caps,  gauzes,  and  so  forth.  tends  a  shop ;  a  shop-girl, 


Like  those  women  they  call  shop-lifters,  who  when  they 
are  challenged  for  their  thefts  appear  to  be  mighty  angry 
and  affronted.  Surift,  Examiner,  Ho.  28. 

TO.  Larceny  of 
goods  committed  in  a  shop;  the  stealing  of 
goods  from  a  shop. 

More  honest,  well-meaning  people  were  bubbled  out  of 
their  goods  and  money  by  it  [Gravity]  in  one  twelve-month 
than  by  pocket-picking  and  shoplifting  in  seven. 

Serine,  Tristram  Shandy,  L  11. 

shoplike  (shop'lik),  a.    [<  sfeopi  +  iifceS.]    Hav- 
ing the  manners  or  ways  of  a  shop;  hence, 
tricky;  vulgar. 
Be  she  never  so  shop-like  or  meretricious. 

B.  Janson,  Discoveries. 


Mi«s  Bumey,  Evelina,  x. 


The  shopmaid,  who  is  a  pert  wench.    Spectator,  No.  277. 


fXoi^^i^^^-^^t-^^^^^^^^-'^"^  shopman  (sh^p'man),  «.;  pi.  ' shopmen  W^n) 


depdts 
bon. 


Bamthome,  Seven  Gables,  xii. 
II.  trans.  To  shut  up;  put  behind  bars ;  im- 
prison.    [Cant.] 

A  main  part  of  his  fa  bum-bamn's]  office  is  to  swear  and 

bluster  at  their  trembling  prisoners,  and  cry.     Confound 

us,  why  do  we  wait?  Let  us  shop  him.'" 

Four  far  a  Penny  (1678)  (Harl.  Misc.,  IV.  147).    (Davm.) 

They  had  likewise  shopped  up  themselves  in  the  highest 

™.S»,Exped.  into  Scotland,  1648  (Eng^GM^OT,  s]^ppinate  (shop'mat). 


[<  'shop  +  man.']    "A.  retail  trader;  a  shopkeep- 
er ;  also,  a  salesman  in  a  shop. 

The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives. 

Sryden,  To  his  Kinsman,  John  Dryden,  1.  108. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  English  in  Paris  who  never 

speak  to  any  native  above  the  rank  of  a  waiter  or  shopman. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxt 


A  Shopman  to  a  Tradesman  in  Fore-street. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  243. 


It  was  Bartlemy  time  when  I  was  shopped.  .  .  ■  Arter  I 
was  looked  up  for  the  night,  the  row  and  dm  outside  made 


,__^ ,_     ^  ,,        [<  sfeopl -1- TOOfel.]    A 

feifow-workman  or  a  fellow-clerk  or  -attendant 
in  a  shop. 


shopmate 

I  called  the  attention  ot  a  slurpmate,  a  grizzled  old  vet- 
eran, to  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  chiseL 

Set.  Amur.,  N.  S.,  LIX  212. 

shopocracy  (sho-pok'ra-si),  n.  [<  s%op^  +  -o-  + 
-cracy,  after  analogy  of  democracy,  plutocracy.'} 
The  body  of  shopkeepers.  [Humorous  or  con- 
temptuous.] 

The  balls  at  Cranworth  Court,  in  which  Mr.  Crauworth 
had  danced  with  all  the  belles  of  the  skopoeracy  of  Ec- 
cleston.  Mn.  Oasketl,  Kuth,  xxxiii. 

Shopocracy  .  .  .  belongs  to  an  objectionable  class  of 
words,  the  use  of  which  is  very  common  at  the  present 
day,  but  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

JT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  92. 

shopper  (shop'6r),  n.  [<  sftopi  +  -erl.]  One 
who  shops ;  one  who  visits  shops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  or  examining  goods. 

A  day's  shopping  is  a  sort  of  campaign,  from  which  the 
thopper  returns  plundered  and  discomfited,  or  laden  with 
the  spoil  of  vanquished  shopmen. 

HoweUSt  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

shopping  (shop'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shop\  v.'] 
The  aet  or  practice  of  visiting  shops  for  the 
purchase  or  examination  of  goods :  as,  she  is 
very  fond  of  shopping. 

What  between  shopping  and  morning  visits  with  mam- 
ma, ...  I  contrive  to  enjoy  myself  tolerably. 

Mrs.  B.  More,  Coslebs,  xxiii. 

There  was  an  army  of  dressmakers  to' see,  and  a  world 
of  shopping  to  do.    C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  277. 

shoppish  (shop'ish),  a.  [<  sfcopi -I- 4sfti.]  Hav- 
ing the  habits  and  manners  of  a  shopman. 

shoppy  (shop'i),  a.  [<  shop^  +  -yi.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  shop  or  shops; 
shoppish ;  belonging  to  trade ;  commercial :  as, 
shoppy  people. 

"  His  statement  about  being  a  shop-boy  was  the  thing 
I  liked  best  of  alL"  "1  am  surprised  at  you,  Margaret," 
said  her  mother.  "  You  who  were  always  accusing  people 
of  being  thoppy  at  Hilstone ! " 

Mre.  Gatkdl,  North  and  South,  xi. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  shops; 
abounding  with  shops:  as,  a  shoppy  street. 

The  street  book-stalls  are  most  frequent  in  the  thorough- 
fares which  are  well-frequented,  but  which,  as  one  man 
in  the  trade  expressed  himself,  are  not  bo  shoppy  as  others. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  292. 

3.  Given  to  talking  shop:  as,  he  is  apt  to  be 
shoppy  in  conversation. — 4.  Concerning  one's 
own  business,  profession,  or  pursuit. 

They  [artists]  associate  chiefly  with  one  another,  or 
with  professedly  art-appreciating  people  whose  conversa- 
tion, it  not  unintellectual,  is  generally  shoppy. 

The  Centwry,  XXXT.  399. 
[Colloq.  in  all  uses.] 
shop-ridt  (shop'rid),  a.    [<  shop^  +  -rid,  as  in 
hemid.']    Shop-worn. 

May  the  moths  branch  their  velvets,  and  their  silks  only 
be  worn  before  sore  eyes !  may  their  false  lights  undo 
'em,  and  discover  presses,  holes,  stains,  and  oldness  in 
their  stuffs,  and  m^e  them  shop-rid. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Fhilaster,  v.  3. 

shop-shifbf  (shop'shift),  n.    A  shift  or  trick  of 
a  shopkeeper ;  cheating. 
There's  a  shop-shift!  plague  on  'em.  B.  Jamon. 

shop-thief  (shop'thef ),  n.  One  who  steals  goods 
or  money  from  shops:  a  shoplifter. 

shop-walker  (shop'wa"k6r),  n.  Same  as  p)or- 
wcuker. 

shop-window  (shop'win''d6),  n.  A  window  of 
a  shop,  especially  one  of  the  front  windows  in 
which  goods  are  displayed  for  sale;  a  show- 
window. 

Some  may  think  more  of  the  manner  of  displaying  their 
knowledge  to  a  monetary  advantage,  like  goods  in  a  ehffp- 
window,  than  of  laying  hold  upon  the  substance. 

Gladsome,  Gleanings  of  Fast  Years,  I.  20. 

shop-woman  (shop'wum"an),  n.  A  woman  who 
serves  in  a  shop. 

shop-worn  (shop'wom),  a.  Somewhat  worn  or 
de&iced  by  the  handling  received  in  a  shop  or 
store,  or  by  exposure  outside  a  shop. 

shorage  (shor'aj),  n.  [Also  shoreage;  <  shore^ 
+  -age.}  Duty  paid  for  goods  brought  on  shore. 

shorel  (shor),  n.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  shoar; 

<  ME.  sehore,  <  AS.  *seore,  shore  (Somner,  Lye, 

eto.,withoutareferenoe)(=MD.sc/tore,»cfeoore, 

schJaor,  shore,  alluvial  land,  foreland,  =  MLG. 

sehore,  sehor,  schare,  shore,  coast) ;  prob.  orig. 

land  'cut  off'  (cf.  scoren  clif,  'shorn  cliff,'  a 

precipice),  <  seeran  (pp.  scoren),  cut,  shear :  see 

gfteari,  and  cf.  score'-.}     1.  The  coast  or  land 

adjacent  to  a  considerable  body  of  water,  as  an 

ocean  or  sea,  or  a  lake  or  river;  the  edge  or 

margin  of  the  land ;  a  strand. 

On  wyther  half  [the  opposite  side]  water  com  doun  the 

sehore.  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  230. 

Upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2.  lOL 
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He  [Canute]  caus'd  his  Koyal  Seat  to  be  set  on  the  shoar 
while  the  Tide  was  coming  in.         Milton,  Hist,  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  In  law,  the  space  between  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  and  low-water  mark;  foreshore. 

In  the  Koman  law,  the  shore  included  the  land  as  high 
up  as  the  largest  wave  extended  in  winter.  Burrul. 

Lee  sbore.  See  leei.—Sboie  cod-liver  oil.  See  cod- 
liver.— Shoie  fish.  See/!<Ai.— Shore-grounds,  inshore 
fishing-grounds.    [Gloucester,  Massachusetts.]— Shore- 

Sool,  a  flshlng-place  for  shore-seining.    [Delaware  River, 
ew  Jersey.]— Shore  sandpiper.    See  sandpiper. 
shore^  (shor),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shored,  ppr. 
shoring.    [<  shore^,  «.]    To  set  on  shore. 

I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him ;  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  ...  let  him  call 
me  rogue  for  being  so  far  officious.   SlMk. ,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 869. 

shore^  (shor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shoar;  < 
ME.  sehore  =  D.  schoor,  a  prop,  =  Norw.  skora,  a 
prop,  =  Sw.  dial,  sk&re,  a  piece  of  cut  wood  (cf . 
Icel.  skordha,  a  prop,  esp.  under  a  boat,  = 
Norw.  sfcorda,  a  prop);  prob.  orig.  a  piece  'cut 
off' of  a  suitable  length, <  AS. scerore  (pp.  scorew), 
out,  shear:  see  shear^,  and  cf.  shoreK]  A  post 
or  beam  of  timber  or  iron  for  the  temporary 
support  of  something;  a  prop. 

ScAore,  undursettyngeofathyngethatwoldefalle;  .  .  . 
Suppositorium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  448. 

As  touching  props  and  shores  to  Support  vines,  the  best 
(as  we  have  said)  are  those  of  the  oke  or  olive  tree. 

HoOani,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  22. 
The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 
Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

LongfMow,  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Especially — (a)  A  prop  or  timber  obliquely  placed,  acting 
as  a  strut  on  the  side  of  a  building,  as  when  the  wall  is  in 
danger  of  falling,  or  when  alterations  are  being' made  in 
the  lower  part  of  it,  the  upper  end  of  the  shore  resting 
against  that  part  of  the  wall  on  which  there  is  the  greatest 
stress.  See  dead-share.  (6)  In  ship-buHding :  (1)  A  prop 
fixed  under  a  ship's  side  or  bottom 
to  support  her  on  the  stocks,  or 
when  laid  on  the  blocks  on  the 
slip.  See  also  cut  under  launch- 
ing-ways.  (2)  A  timber  set  tempo- 
rarily beneath  a  beam  to  afford  ad- 
ditional support  to  the  deck  when 
taking  in  the  lower  masts.  See 
dogstwre,  skegthore,  and  spnr.  (o) 
A  stake  set  to  prop  or  bear  up  a 
net  in  hunting.  BalliweU.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (iZ)  A  post  used 
with  hurdles  in  folding  sheep.  HaUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
shore^  (shor),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  shored,  ppr. 
shoring,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shoar;  <  ME. 
schoren  (=  D.  schoren) ;  <  shore^,  n.}  To'  sup- 
port by  or  as  by  a  post  or  shore ;  prop,  as  a  wall, 
particularly  when  some  more  permanent  sup- 
port is  temporarily  taken  away:  usually  with 
up :  as,  to  shore  up  a  building. 

If  I  can  but  finde  the  parentall  roote,  or  formall  reason 
of  a  Truth,  I  am  quiet;  if  I  cannot,  I  shore  up  my  slender 
judgement  as  long  as  I  can,  with  two  or  three  the  hand- 
somest props  I  can  get.       N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  16. 

The  most  of  his  allies  rather  leaned  upon  him  than 
sfioared  him  up.  S^  H.  Wotton,  Beliquiee,  p.  238. 

A  huge  round  tower .  .  .  shores  up  with  its  broad  shoul- 
ders the  beautiful  palace  and  garden-terrace. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i  6. 

shore^  (shor).  An  obsolete  or  archaic  preterit 
(and  obsolete  past  participle)  of  shear^. 

snore^  (shor),  v.  t.  and  i.  [An  assibUated  form 
of  «corei.]    To  count ;  reckon.    [Scotch.] 

shore^  (shor),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shored,  ppr. 
shoring.  [So.  also  sehore,  sehor,  schoir;  per- 
haps 'an  assibUated  form  of  score\  in  a  similar 
sense  (cf .  shore*) ;  or  another  form  of  sure,  v., 
equiv.  to  assure  (cf.  shore'',  var.  of  sewer^).} 
1.  To  threaten;  warn.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

But,  like  guid  mithers,  shore  before  you  strike. 

Bums,  Prologue  for  Sutherland's  Benefit  Night. 

3.  To  offer.     [Scotch.] 

A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 
Even  as  I  was  he  shor'd  me. 

Bums,  Petition  of  Bmar  Water. 

shore^t,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  shared. 
abOTel,  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
■3. 


Frame  of  a  Vessel  sup- 
ported by  Shores. 


Shorea  (sho're-a),  n.  [NL.  (Roxburgh,  1805), 
named  after  ilohn  Sliore,  Baron  Teignmouth 
(1751-1834),  governor-general  of  India.]  A  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  JDipfero- 
carpeee.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  very  short 
calyx-tube  unchanged  in  fruit,  and  imbricated  calyx-lobes, 
some  or  all  of  which  become  much  enlarged  and  wing- 
like and  closely  invest  the  hard  nut-like  fruit,  which  is 
usually  one-seeded,  but  formed  from  an  ovary  of  three 
cells  and  six  ovules.  There  are  about  25  species,  all  natives 
of  tropical  Asia.  They  are  resin-bearing  trees,  smooth, 
hairy,  or  scurfy,  bearing  entire  or  repand  leaves  with  pe- 
culiar parallel  veins.  The  flowers  are  commonly  loosely 
arranged  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles,  nsuiOly  with 
five  much-twisted  petals  and  numeroul  stamens  of  several 
rows.    S.  rdlmsta  is  the  sal-tree,  or  Indian  saL    See  sal^. 

shoreage,  n.    See  shorage. 
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shore-anchor  (sh6r'ang"kor),  n.  The  anchor 
lying  toward  the  shore. 

shore-beetle  (shor'be'tl),  n.  Any  beetle  of  the- 
family  Pimeliidse :  more  fully  called  burrowing 
shore-beetle.    A,  Adams. 

shore-bird  (shor'bferd),  n.  1.  A  bird  that  fre- 
quents the  sea-shore,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
estuaries;  a  limiooline  wading  bird,  or  any 
member  of  the  Limicolse :  so  called  in  distinc- 
tion from  paludicole  wading  birds.  (See  Li- 
micolse.) Many  of  these  birds  are  also  called 
bay-birds  or  bay-snipe. — 3.  The  river-swallow, 
sand-martin,  or  bank-swaUow,  CoHle  or  Climcola 

riparia.  [Local,British.]— Crouching  shore-bird,, 
the  pectoral  sandpiper,  or  squat-snipe.  See  Icrieker. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Midgway. 

shore-cliff  (shor'klif),  n.  A  cliff  at  the  water's- 
edge  or  extending  along  shore. 

[He]  saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontory. 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide 
From  the  long  shore-diff'a  windy  walls  to  the  beach. 
Tennyson,  Oeraint. 

shore-crab  (shor'krab),  n.  A  littoral  crab  of 
the  family  Carcimidse;  specifically,  Carcinuf 
memos.  See  cuts  under  jBraehyura,  Carcinus, 
Megalops,  and  Zosea. 

shore-grass  (shor'gras),  n.    Same  as  shoreweed. 

shore-hopper  (sh6r'hop"er),  n.  A  sand-hopper 
or  beach-nea ;  a  small  crustacean  of  one  of  the 
families  OrchesUidie,  Gammaridss,  etc.,  as  Or- 
chestia  littorea.    See  cut  under  Orchestia. 

shore-jumper  (sh6r'jum'''p6r), «.     Abeach-flea. 

shore-land  (shor'land),  n.  Laud  bordering  on 
a  shore  or  sea-beach. 

shore-lark  (shor'lark),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genua 
Hremophila  (or  Otocorys);  a  homed  lark,  as 
-E.  alpestris.    See  cut  imder  Eremophila. 

shoreless  (shor'les),  a.  [<  shore  +  -less.}  Hav- 
ing no  shore  or  coast ;  of  indefinite  or  unlimited 
extent. 

Through  the  short  channels  of  expiring  time. 
Or  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

shore-linie  (shor'Kn),  n.  The  line  where  shore 
and  water  meet. 

Considering  the  main  body  of  Lake  Bonneville,  it  ap- 
pears from  a  study  ofj  the  shorelines  that  the  removal  of 
the  water  was  accompanied,  or  accompanied  and  followed, 
by  the  uprising  of  the  central 'part  of  the  basin. 

Amer.  NaL,  May,  1890. 

shoreling  (shor'Ung),  n.     Same  as  shorling. 
shoreman  (shor'man),  n, ;  pi.  shoremen  (-men). 
A  sewerman. 

The  share-jnen,  however,  do  not  collect  thelumps  of  coal 
and  wood  they  meet  with  on  their  way,  but  leave  them  as 
the  proper  perquisites  of  the  mud-larks. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  168. 

shore-oil  (shor'oil),  «.  The  purest  kind  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

shore-pipit  (sh6r'pip'''it),  n.     The  rock-pipit. 

shore-plover  (sh6r'pluv'''er),  n,  A  rare  book- 
name  of  Esacus  magm/rostris,  an  Australian 
plover. 

shorer  (shor'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  shorter,  shoryer;  < 
shore^  H-  -eri.]    That  which  shores;  a  prop. 

"  Thees  thre  shoryeres,"  quath  he,  "that  bereth  vp  this 

plonte, 
Thei  by-toknethtrewely  the  Trinite  of  heuene." 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xlx.  25. 
Then  setteth  be  to  it  another  sharer,  that  all  thinge  is  in 
the  Newe  Testament  fulfilled  that  was  promysed  before. 
Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  473. 

shore-service  (shor'ser'''vis),  n.  In  the  United 
States  navy,  any  duty  not  onboard  a  sea-going 
ship. 

shore-shooting  (shor'sho'*'ting),  n.  The  sport 
or  practice  of  shooting  shore-birds. 

shoresman  (shdrz'man),  n.;  pi.  shoresmen 
(-men ) .  1 .  One  engaged  in  the  &heries  whose 
duties  keep  him  ashore,  as  the  owner  of  a  ves- 
sel, or  the  proprietor  of,  or  an  employee  or  la^ 
borer  in,  a  packing-house ;  especially,  a  sole  or 
part  owner  of  a  vessel. — 3.  A  longshoreman. 

snore-snipe  (shor'snip),  n.  The  common  i,s^&- 
piperof  Europe,  IWn^oiifosftjfpofejtcas.  [Perth.] 

shore-teetan  (sh6r'te"tan),  n.  The  roek-pipit: 
same  as  gutter-teetan.    "[Orkney.] 

shore-wainscot  (shor'wan"skot),  n.  A  British 
moth,  Leucania  littoraUs,  found  among  sand- 
hills. 

shoreward (sh6r'ward),a(Ji;.  [ishore'^  +  -ward.} 
Toward  the  shore. 

This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

shoreweed  (shor'wed),  n.  [<  shore^  -I-  weecP-.} 
A  low  herb,  Littorella  lacusMs,  growing  in  mud 
and  wet  sand  in  northern  or  mountainous  part? 
of  Europe .  it  has  a  tuft  of  linear  radical  leaves  and  monoe- 
cious flowers,  the  pistillate  bidden  among  the  leaves,  the 
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ataminate  on  scapes  an  inch  high  with  long  fllaments  the 
most  conspicuous  part  oj  the  plant.    Also  ihore-graai. 

snore-wnaling  (shor'hwa'ling),  «.■  The  pur- 
suit or  capture  of  the  whale  near  the  shore,  it 
was  the  earliest  method  practised  in  America.  The  boats 
were  launched  from  the  beach,  and  the  captured  whale 
was  towed  ashore,  to  be  out  in  and  tried  out.  Moat  ahore- 
whaling  in  America  is  now  done  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  men  employed  are  mainly  foreigners.  California  ahore- 
whaling  was  began  at  Monterey  in  1851  by  Captain  Daven- 
port, and  conducted  much  as  it  had  been  for  160  years  in 
New  England.  This  method  is  distinguished  from  both 
coast-whaling  and  deep-sea  whaling.    See  wluaivn. 

Shoringi  (shor'ing),  a.  [Appar.  <  shorei-  + 
-JMp2.]   Awry;  aslant.  Malliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

shoring^  (shor'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  sliore^,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  supporting  with  shores  or  props. 
— 3.  A  number  or  set  of  shores  or  props  taken 
collectively. 

shorl,  shorlaceous.    See  schorl,  schorlacecms. 

shorling  (shor'Ung),  n.  [Also  shoreling;  <  shores 
{shorn)  +  -Ungi-.']  1 .  A  sheep  of  the  first  year's 
shearing;  a  shearling;  a  newly  shorn  sheep. — 

2.  See  the  quotation. 

Shorling  and  morllng,  or  mortling,  are  words  to  diatin- 
guish  fells  of  aheep,  shorlinff  being  the  fells  after  the 
fleeces  are  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back,  and  morling  the 
fells  flayed  off  after  they  [the  sheep]  die  or  are  IciUed. 

TmrUin,  Law  Diet.  (Latham.) 
3t.  A  shaveling:  a  contemptuous  name  for  a 
monk  or  priest. 

After  that  this  decree  and  doctrine  of  tranaubstantia- 
tion  came  in,  no  crying  out  hath  there  been  to  receive  it 
(no,  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  priests  and  shaven  shar- 
tings).         J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  185S),  II.  276. 

This  Babylonish  whore,  or  disguised  synagogue  oi  share- 
lings,  sitteth  upon  many  waters  or  peoples  that  are  fan- 
tastical, fickle,  or  f  ooliah. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  Both  Churches,  xvii.  6. 
shorn  (shorn).  Past  participle  of  shear!. 
short  (shdrt),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  short,  schort, 
scheort,  asort,  sceort,  scort,  <  AS.  sceort,  scort  = 
OHGr.  sew0,  short,  =  leel.  *shortr,  short  {skortr, 
shortness);  otherwise  found  only  in  derivatives 
{see short,v.,shirt,slcirt'!);  rootxmknown.  The 
word  represented  by  E.  curt  {=  OS.  hurt  = 
OFries.  Jcurt  =  D.  Jcort  =  MLG.  Jcort  =  OH(J. 
chwe,  (jr.  ktirz  =  Icel.  Jcortr  =  Sw.  Dan.  Teort,  <  L. 
eurtus,  short)  appears  to  have  taken  the  place, 
in  L.  and  G.  and  Scand.,  of  the  orig.  Teut.  adj. 
represented  by  short.  The  Teut.  forms,  AS. 
sceort,  OHG.  scum,  etc.,  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  L.  ourtus  (assumed 
to  stand  for  *seurt'us),  but  the  phonetic  condi- 
tions do  not  agree  (AS.  <  =  L.  d).  They  are 
also  supposed  to  be  derived,  with  formative  -ta, 
from  AS.  sceran  (pp.  seoren),  etc.,  cut,  shear,  as 
if  lit. '  shorn' ;  but  the  sense  requires  the  forma- 
tive to  be  -d,  E.  -^2  (as  in  old,  cold,  etc.),  and 
the  adj.  word  formed  from  seeran  with  this  pp. 
sufSx  is  in  fact  AS.  sceard  (see  shard^).  The 
root  of  sceort  remains  unknown.  Hence  ult. 
sMrt,  skirt."]  I,  a.  1.  Not  long;  having  little 
length  or  linear  extension :  as,  a  short  distance ; 
a  short  flight;  a  short  stick  or  string. 

Thla  Weye  is  most  schort  for  to  go  streyghte  unto  Babi- 
loyne.  MamdemUe,  Travels,  p.  66. 

Now  draweth  cui^  er  that  we  f  errer  twynne ; 
He  which  that  hath  the  sharteete  shal  bigynne. 

Clumeer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  836. 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang? 
A  sAorf  sword  and  a  lang. 

Bums,  Ye  Jacobites  by  Name. 

2.  Not  tall ;  low  in  statvire. 

Be  merry,  be  meriy,  my  wife  has  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3.  36. 
The  Nymph  too  short  her  Seat  should  seldom  quit. 
Lest,  when  she  stands,  she  may  be  thought  to  sit. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  ill. 

3.  Not  long  in  time;  of  brief  duration. 

For  but  [unless]  ich  haue  bote  of  mi  bale,  hi  a  schort  time, 

I  am  ded  as  dore-nail.  WHliam  ofPaleme  (IS.  F.  T.  S.),  1. 628. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  sht>rt.  Job  ex.  6, 

4.  Not  up  to  a  required  standard  or  amount; 
not  reaching  a  certain  point;  lacking;  scant; 
insufficient;  deficient:  as,  a  short  supply  of 
provisions;  short  allowance  of  money;  short 
weight  or  measure. 

She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot. 

ShtOc.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  8.  241. 

Some  silk  they  [people  of  Chios)  make,  and  some  cottons 
here  grow,  but  short  in  worth  unto  those  of  Smyrna. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  10. 
You  have  detected  a  baker  in  selling  short  weight ;  you 
prosecute  him  for  the  cheat. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xi.  24. 
[     [    In  this  sense  much  used  pr«dioatively,  followed  by  of,  in 
comparative  statements,    (a)  less  than ;  inferior  to :  as, 
his  escape  was  little  «Aort  of  a,  miracle. 

His  brother  .  .  .  was  no  whit  sftorto/ him  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  will,  though  his  youth  kept  him  from  dar- 
ing to  offer  himself  to  the  congregation. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 149. 
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One  Snake,  whom  I  have  detected  in  a  matter  little 
short  of  foTgeiy.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ill.  1. 

(b)  Inadequate  to ;  incommensurate  to. 

Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  slutrt  of  his 
miatress,  though  they  reach  far  beyond  the  heavens. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
That  merit  which  with  favour  you  enlarge 
la  far,  far  short  of  thia  propoa'd  reward. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

,  On  the  hither  aide  of ;  not  up  with  or  even  with ;  not 

laving  reached  or  attained :  aa,  you  are  short  of  the  mark. 

The  body  of  the  maid  was  found  by  an  Indian,  about 

half  a  year  after,  in  the  midst  of  thick  swamp,  ten  miles 

short  of  the  place  he  said  he  left  her  la. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  290. 
Put  a  grasshopper  on  your  hook,  and  let  your  hook  hang 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  short  of  the  water. 

J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  68. 

5.  Deficient  in  wisdom  or  discretion;  defec- 
tive ;  at  fault ;  in  error. 

My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  746. 

He  was  .  .  .  shorte  in  resting  on  a  verball  order  from 

them ;  which  was  now  denyd,  when  it  came  to  a  perticu- 

ler  of  loss.     Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  282,  note. 

In  doctrine,  they  were  in  some  things  short;  in  other 

thinga,  to  avoid  one  extreme  they  ran  into  another. 

Penn,  Eiae  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  i. 

6.  Insufficiently  provided  or  supplied  (with) ; 
scantily  furnished  (with) ;  not  possessed  of  the 
required  or  usual  quantity  or  amount  (of ) :  often 
with  of:  as,  we  have  not  received  our  allowance, 
we  are  still  short;  to  be  short  of  funds,  mate- 
rials, or  tools. 

Achates  and  his  guest, 
.  .  .  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair. 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  {)f  the  war. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  viii.  690. 
Whether  sea-going  people  were  short  of  money  about 
that  time,  or  were  short  of  faith,  ...  I  don't  know ;  all  I 
know  is  that  there  was  but  one  solitary  bidding. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  i. 

7.  In  exchange  transactions :  (a)  Noting  some- 
thing that  has  been  sold  short  (see  under  short, 
adm^;  not  in  hand  or  possession  when  contract 
to  deliver  is  made :  as,  short  stocks.  (6)  Noting 
transactions  in  values  not  possessed  at  the  time 
of  contract,  but  to  be  proevired  before  the  time 
of  delivery:  as,  short  sales,  (c)  Not  possessed 
of  a  sufficiency  to  meet  one's  engagements: 
with  o/.-  as,  to  be  sfeorto/X  preferred,  (d)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  those  who  have  sold  short :  as, 
the  short  interest  in  the  market  (that  is,  the 
"bears,"  or  those  persons  who  have  sold  short, 
and  whose  interest  it  is  to  depress  prices). — 

8.  Not  far  in  the  future ;  not  distant  in  time ; 
near  at  hand.     [Now  rare.] 

Sore  offended  that  his  departure  should  be  so  short. 


He  commanded  those  who  were  appointed  to  attend 
him  to  be  ready  by  a  short  day.  Clarendon. 

9.  Limited  in  power  or  grasp ;  not  far-reaching 
or  comprehensive ;  not  tenacious  or  retentive : 
said  of  mental  faculties :  as,  a  short  memory. 

Since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  f ^her  than  the  present.  Eowe. 

10.  Brief;  not  lengthy;  concise,  (a)  Said  of  that 
which  is  spoken  or  written. 

Short  tale  to  make,  we  at  Saint  Alban's  met. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  a  1. 120. 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  amile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
(p)  Said  of  a  speaker  or  writer. 

What 's  your  business  ? 
And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends ;  the  time  is  precious. 
Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  2. 
To  be  short,  euery  speach  wrested  from  his  owne  natu- 
rall  signification  to  another  not  altogether  so  naturall  is  a 
kinde  of  dissimulation,  because  the  wordes  beare  contrary 
countenaunce  to  th'  intent. 

PiMenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  165. 

My  advice  to  you  is  only  that  in  your  pleadings  you  are 

short  and  expressive.  Addison,  Charge  to  the  Jury. 

11.  Curt;  brief;  abrupt;  sharp;  petulant; 
crusty;  uncivil:  as,  a  sfeor*  answer. 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 138. 
How,  pretty  sullenness. 
So  harsh  and  slwrt!     B.  Janson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 
The  French  and  English  Ambassadors,  interceding  for  a 
Peace,  had  a  short  Answer  of  Philip  II. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  15. 

13.  In  archery,  not  shot  far  enough  to  reach 
the  mark. 

Standinge  betwixt  two  extremes,  eschewing  short,  or 
gone,  or  either  side  wide. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  22. 

13.  Brittle;  friable;  breaking  or  crumbling 
readily ;  inclined  to  flake  off ;  defective  in  point 
of  coherence  or  adherence :  as,  pastry  is  made 
short  with  butter  or  lard;  iron  is  made  cold- 
short  by  phosphorus,  and  hot-sliort  by  sulphur; 
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the  presence  of  coal-cinders  makes  mortar 
short. 

Wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw?         Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7.  40. 
The  rogue 's  made  of  pie-crust,  he 's  so  short. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  i.  2. 

The  fiesh  of  him  [the  chub]  is  not  firm,  but  sTiort  and 

tasteless.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  86. 

14.  Not  prolonged  in  utterance ;  less  in  dura- 
tion than  times  or  sounds  called  long:  said 
of  times,  vowels,  and  syllables.     Specifically— 

(a)  In  pros.,  not  exceeding  in  duration  the  unit  of  time 
(mora,  semeion),  or  so  regarded.  The  ordinary  short 
vowel  of  ancient  pronunciation  varied  somewhat  in  ac- 
tual duration,  but  seems  to  have  usually  been  uttered 
as  rsroidly  as  was  consistent  with  lull  distinctness  of 
sound.  (See  langi,  n.,  2.)  Sometimes  in  metrical  or 
rhythmical  treatment  a  short  syllable  occupied  less  time 
in  utterance  than  a  normal  short  (was  a  diminished  short, 
^paxela.  /le^eLu/iei'T]),  and  in  what  is  commonly  known 
as  elision  the  first  of  two  vowel-sounds,  although  still 
audible,  was  shortened  to  auch  a  degree  aa  to  be  entirely 
diaregarded  in  metrical  compoaitiou.  A  syllable  con- 
taining a  short  vowel  was  regarded  as  short  unless  the 
vowel  stood  in  position  (which  see).  Khythmical  or  mu- 
sical composition  occaaionally  allowed  itself  the  liberty 
of  treating  a  prosodic  short  as  a  long  (an  augmented  short, 
^paxela.  ijv^Tjfievri),  and  vice  versa.  In  metrical  composi- 
tion a  short  syllable  usually  did  not  take  the  ictus ;  hence, 
in  modern  versification,  an  unaccented  syllable,  whatever 
its  duration,  is  said  to  be  sJiort.  A  short  time,  vowel,  or 
syllable  la  marked  by  a  curved  line  written  independently 
or  above  the  vowel :  thus,  w,  d. 

What  better  [than  a  song  will]  teach  the  foreigner  the 

tongue. 
What's  long  or  slwrt,  each  accent  where  to  place? 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  207. 

(b)  In  Eng.  orthoepy,  noting  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  exemplifled  in  the  worda  fat,  met,  sit, 
not,  n/ut.    See  long"!;  a.,  5  (&). 

15.  Unmixed  with  water;  undiluted;  neat,  as 
spirits;  hence,  strong:  as,  something  short  (a 
glass  of  spirits  as  distinguished  from  beer  or 
other  mild  beverage).     [Colloq.] 

"There  an't  no  drain  of  nothing  short  handy,  is  there?" 
said  the  Chicken,  generally.  "  Thia  here  aluicing  night  is 
hard  lines."  Dickem,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxxii. 

Come,  Jack,  shall  us  have  a  drop  of  some'at  short? 

Trollope,  Dr.  Thome,  xvii. 

16.  Small  (and  hence  portable).  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]— A  short  bit.  See  Mts.- A  short 
horse  is  soon  curried,  a  simple  matter  or  plain  business 
is  Boon  disposed  of.— At  short  Bight,  a  phrase  noting  a 
bill  which  is  payable  soon  after  being  presented  to  the 
acceptor  or  payer.— At  short  wordst,  briefly ;  in  short. 

At  short  wordes  thou  shalt  trowen  me. 

Chaucer,  Troilua,  ii.  956. 

In  Short  meter.  See  tneter^.- short  allowance,  less 
than  the  uaual  or  regular  quantity  served  out,  as  the  re- 
duced allowance  to  sailors  or  soldiers  during  a  protracted 
voyage,  march,  siege,  or  the  like,  when  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions is  running  low,  with  no  present  prospect  of  afresh 
supply.  In  the  British  navy  ofllcers  and  men  are  paid  the 
nominal  value  of  the  provisions  so  stopped,  such  sum  be- 
ing called  short-aMowanee  Tnwney.  Hence,  a  scanty  supply 
of  anything. —  Short  and.  Same  as  ampersand.—  Short 
appoggiatura.  See  ai)2>i>9pmeura.—Sbort  bill, in  com., 
a  bill  having  less  than  ten  days  to  run.—  Short  Circuit, 
a  shunt  or  side  circuit  of  relatively  low  resistance  connect- 
ing two  points  of  an  electric  circuit  so  as  to  carry  the 
greater  part  of  the  current.— Short  Clothes,  (a)  Same 
as  mwU-clothes. 

Will  you  wear  the  short  clothes, 
Or  will  you  wear  the  side? 

Earl  iJicftard.  (Child's  Ballads,  in.  272). 
(&)  The  petticoats  or  the  whole  dress  of  young  children 
who  have  left  off  the  long  clothes  of  early  infancy. — Short 
coats,  the  shortened  skirts  of  a  young  child  when  the  long 
clothes  of  its  earliest  infancy  are  discarded.— Short  com- 
missure. See  commissure.— Short  commons.  See 
convmons. —  Short  cross,  in  printing,  the  thick  and  short 
cross-bar  of  a  chase.  Seechase^,!. — Shortcut.  Seecvt,n., 
10.— Short  division.  See  divition.—Shoit  elytra,  in 
entom.,  elytra  which  cover  less  than  half  of  the  abdomen, 
as  in  the  rove-beetles. — Shorter  Catechism.  See  cate- 
cftism.— Short  fever.  See /everi.— Short  gown,  afuU, 
loose  jacket  formerly  worn  with  a  skirt  by  women;  a 
bed-gown. 

Brisk  withered  little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long- 
waiated  shortgowns,  homespun  petticoata,  with  scissors 
and  pincushions  and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the 
outaide.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  439. 

Short  hauL  See  long  haul,  under  long^.— Short  hose, 
the  stockings  of  the  Scottish  Highlander,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  knee :  a  name  originating  in  the  sixteenth  century 
or  earlier,  when  Englishmen  wore  hose  covering  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot  in  one  piece,  and  perhaps  used  in  dis- 
crimination from  the  trews.  The  short  hose  were  com- 
monly cut  from  tartaji  cloth,  and  not  knitted. — Short  lay. 
See  layi-,  6.— Short  leet,  meter^  mordent.  See  the 
nouns. —  Short  number,  m  printing,  said  of  an  edition 
of  260  copies  or  less.— Short  oat,  octave.  See  the  nouns. 
— Short  of.  See  defs.  4,  6,  and  7. — Short  Parliament. 
See  parliament. — Short  pull,  in  printing,  a  light  impres- 
sion on  a  hand-preaa,  which  requires  only  a  short  pull  of 
the  bar.- Short  reduction,  in  logic.  See  reduction.— 
Short  rib.  (a)  One  of  the  lower  ribs,  which  are  shorter 
than  some  of  the  ui>per  ones,  and  do  not  reach  to  the 
breastbone ;  a  false  rib,  or  floating  rib. 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  in  a  duel :  the  rapier  entered 
into  his  right  side,  slanting  by  his  shortribs  under  the 
muscles.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

(6)  pi.  The  right  or  let i  hypochondrium ;  the  hypochon- 
driac region,  where  the  abort  or  floating  riba  are.— Short 
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Ih'SS;  .?»'1°™^'  ':::::?4«>rt  sea,  shrUt,  sixes,  apUce. 
atotoll,sult,warp,wliist,etc.  Seethe  nouns.— To  come 
snort,  to  come  short  of.  See  come.— To  cover  short 
saJes.  See  coveri.-  To  enter  a  blU  short.  See  etUeri. 
—To  fan  short.  See/o«a.— To  go  short,  (a)  To  fan 
to  eqaal  or  match ;  generally  with  <tf. 

Drake  was  a  Dy'dapper  to  Mandeville. 
C^ndish,  and  Hawkins,  Furbisher,  all  our  voyagers 
Went  short  of  Mandeville.  Brame,  Antipodes,  1.  6. 

(6)  On  the  stock-exchange,  to  sell  largely,  expecting  to  buy 
later  as  many  shares  as  may  have  been  previously  sold.— 
To  heave  a  cable  short  See  heave.— lo  make  short 
hoards.  See  ioard.—lo  make  short  work  of,  with, 
etc.    Seeioori.  '       ^ 

II.  n.  1.  A  summary  aooount:  as,  the  sfeort  of 
the  matter:  see  the  long  and  the  short,  imder 
long^. 

The  short  Is  this : 

'Tis  no  ambition  to  lift  up  myself 

Urgeth  me  thus. 

Beau,  aiid  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  3. 
The  short  is  that  your  sister  Gratiana 
Shall  stay  no  longer  here. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  pros.,  a  short  time  or  syllable.  See  lon^\ 
n.,  2. 

The  average  long  would  occupy  rather  less  than  twice 
the  time  of  the  average  short,      J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  264. 
The  sounds  being  divided  into  longs  and  shorts. 

5.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  68. 

3.  Whatever  is  deficient  in  number,  quantity, 
or  the  like. 

In  counting  the  remittances  of  bank  notes  received  for 
redemption  during  the  year,  there  was  found  $25,628  in 
overs,  being  amounts  in  excess  of  the  amounts  claimed, 
and  $8,216  in  shorts,  being  amounts  less  than  the  amounts 
claimed.  Sep.  of  See.  of  Treasury,  1886,  p.  100. 

This  [coin-package]  is  a  self-counter,  in  which  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  shmis  or  overs. 

Sm.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  194. 

4.  pi.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal,  in  mix- 
ture.— 5.  pi.  In  rope-making,  the  toppings  and 
tailings  of  hemp,  which  are  dressed  for  bolt- 
ropes  and  whale-lines;  also,  hemp  inferior  to 
that  used  in  making  staple  ropes. — 6.  pi. 
Small-clothes;  knee-breeches:  a  term  intro- 
duced when  but  few  persons  stiU  wore  this 
dress,  trousers  being  more  common. 

A  little  emphatic  man,  with  a  bald  head,  and  drab 
shorts,  who  suddenly  rushed  up  the  ladder,  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  snapping  the  two  little  legs  encased  in  the 
drab  shorts.  JHekens,  Pickwick,  xxxiii. 

We  can  recall  a  pair  of  drab  shorts  worn  as  part  of  a 
walking  dress,  with  low  quartered  shoes  and  white-cotton 
stockings,  nearly  as  late  as  1829  or  30. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLVI.  195. 

The  little  old  gentleman  .  .  .  follows  him,  in  black 
shorts  and  white  silk  stockings.' 

W.  BesatU,  Fifty  Tears  Ago,  p.  49. 

7.  pi.  In  printing,  the  copies  that  have  been  or 
should  be  reprinted  to  make  fuU  a  deficient 
edition. — 8.  ijo.  exchange  dealings :  (a)  A  short 
sale:  as,  to  cover  one's  shorts.  (6)  One  who 
has  made  short  sales,  or  has  sold  short.  See 
to  sell  short,  below. — 9.  In  base-ball,  same  as 
shortstop —  For  short,  by  way  of  abbreviation :  as,  her 
name  is  Elizabeth,  but  she  is  called  Bet /or  s?tort.  [Colloq.] 

The  property-man,  or,  as  he  is  always  called,  "props," 
for  short.  Sew  York  Tribune,  July  14, 1889. 

In  Short,  in  few  words ;'  in  brief ;  to  sum  up  briefly. 

Now  I  must  telle  in  shorte,  for  I  mnste  so, 
Youre  observaunce  that  ye  shalle  done  at  none. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

Gay  and  sunny,  pellucid  in  air  and  water,  we  are  sure 

that  Smyrna  is — inshort,  ererytliing  that  coidd  be  wished. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  L 

To  cover  shorts.    See  covert. 

short  (shdrt),  adv.     [<  short,  a.J    In  a  short 

manner,  in  any  sense ;  briefly  or  curtly;  not  at 

length;  insufficiently;  friably. 

Speak  short,  and  have  as  short  despatch. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 
If  the  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp,  they  were  made 
by  Olivia.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

He  answer'd  not. 
Or  short  and  coldly. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

To  hlow  short.  See  Uowi.—To  cut  short.  See  out. 
—To  sell  short,  in  exchange  deiUings,  to  sell  what  the 
seller  does  not  at  the  time  possess,  but  hopes  to  buy  at  a 
lower  rate  before  the  time  specified  for  delivery. — To 
set  shortt,  to  regard  or  treat  as  of  little  value.  Com- 
pare to  set  light,  etc. 

For-thy  ich  consaille  alle  creatures  no  clerk  to  dispise. 
No  setie  short  by  here  science  what  so  thei  don  hemselue. 
Piers  Plouiman  (C),  xv.  65. 

To  take  up  short,  to  check  abruptly ;  answer  or  inter- 
rupt curtly ;  take  to  task- unceremoniously  or  uncivilly. 

When  some  of  their  Officers  that  had  been  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him  came  back  with  admiration  of  him,  and  said, 
Never  man  spake  like  this  man,  they  take  them  up  short, 
and  tell  them.  They  must  believe  as  the  Church  believes. 
StMingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  x.  i. 

He  was  taken  up  short,  as  one  that  spoke  irreverently  of 
a  mystery.  Svmft,  Tale  of  a  Tul^  ii. 
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shortt  (sh6rt),  V.  [<  ME.  shorten,  schorten,  < 
AS.  sceortian  (=  OPries.  horta,  herta,  kirta  = 
D.  korten  =  MLGr.  korten  =  OHG.  cureen,  kur- 
zen,  kitreen,  MHG.  schiirgen,  kiirzen,  G.  hiirzen 
=  Sw.  korta  =  Dan.  korte),  become  short,  < 
sceort,  short:  see  short,  w.]  I.  iutrans.  1.  To 
become  short;  shorten. 

His  sight  wasteth,  his  wytte  mynysheth,  hislyf  gftortefft. 
The  Book  of  Good  Manners  (1486). 

2.  Naut.,  to  take  in  the  slack;  haul  in. 

We  layd  out  one  of  those  ankers,  with  a  hawser  which 
he  had  of  140  f  adorn  long,  thinking  to  haue  waipt  in,  but 
it  would  not  be ;  for  as  we  shorted  vpon  y«  said  warpe  the 
anker  came  home.  HfiMuyts  Voyages,  I.  277. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  make  short;  shorten. 

And  eek  I  praye,  Jhesu  shorte  hir  lyves 
That  nat  wol  be  governed  by  hir  wyves. 

Chmieer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  405. 

Which  affray  shorttyd  the  lyfldayes  of  the  sayd  Phil- 

lippe,  whiche  dyed  withynue  shorte  tyme  after  the  said 

affray.  Paston  Letters,  I.  278. 

But  let  my  loves  f  ayre  Planet  sTiort  her  wayes 
This  yeare  ensuing,  or  else  short  my  dayes. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ix. 

2.  To  make  the  time  appear  short  to ;  amuse; 
divert :  used  reflexively. 

Furth  I  f  ure  ...  to  schort  me  on  the  sandis. 

Sir  D.  Lindsay. 

shortage  (sh6r'taj),  n.  [<  short  +  -age.'\  A 
deficit ;  deficiency ;  the  amount  by  which  any- 
thing is  short. 

On  all  Qrain  blown  and  screened  to  lighters  for  harbor 
delivery,  shortage  in  excess  of  one  bushel  per  thousand 
bushels  will  not  be  guaranteed. 

New  York  Pvoduce  Mxchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  236. 

short-armed  (shdrt'armd),  a.  Having  short 
arms;  not  reaching  far;  hence,  feeble. 

Which  sTwrt-armed  ignorance  itself  knows, 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 16. 

short-ax  (shdrt'aks),  n.  A  battle-ax  with  a 
short  handle,  adapted  for  wielding  with  one 
hand,  and  especially  for  mounted  knights :  dis- 
tinguished from  the  poleax^  which  was  essen- 
tially the  arm  of  a  foot-soldier. 

short-billed  (shdrt'bild),  a.  In  ornith.,  having 
a  short  bill;  brevirostrateorbrevirostral:  spe- 
cificalljr  applied  to  many  birds :  as,  the  short- 
billed  kittiwake,  Bissa  hreoi/rostris ;  the  short- 
billed  marsh-wren,  Cistothorvs  stellaris. 

short-bread  (sh6rt'bred),  n.  Same  as  short- 
cake (fl!).     [Scotch.] 

All  kinds  of  cake  were  there,  and  soda-scones,  short- 
bread, marmalade,  black-currant  jam,  and  the  like. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  ii. 

short-breathed  (shdrt'bretht),  a.  Having  short 
breath  or  hurried  respiration;  dyspnoeio. 

One  strange  draught  prescribed  by  Hippocrates  for  a 
short-breathed  man  is  half  a  gallon  of  hydromel  with  a  lit- 
tle vinegar.  Arbuthnot. 

shortcake  (shdrt'kak),  n.  A  rich  crisp  tea- 
cake,  made  short  with  butter,  sweetened,  and 
baked  rather  thin,  (a)  A  broad,  flat,  thin  cake  made 
crisp  and  short  with  lard  or  butter,  and  served  up  hot.  (b) 
Pie-crust  or  pastry  baked  in  small  cakes  and  eaten  witili- 
out  the  filling,  (o)  A  thin,  light,  tender  cake,  shortened, 
sometimes  sweetened,  and  served  either  hot  or  cold.  It 
is  often  prepared  in  layers  with  fruit  between  them,  to 
be  eaten  with  cream,  as  strawberry  «Aorteiiire,  peach  short- 
cake, etc.    [U.  S.] 

Sweet  cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger  cakes  and  honey 
cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  440. 

short-circuit  (shdrt'sfer^kit),  V.  i.  To  complete 
an  electric  circuit  by  a  conductor  of  low  resis- 
tance ;  introduce  a  shunt  of  low  resistance. 

short-cloak  (sh6rt'kl6k),  n.  A  British  geomet- 
rid  moth,  Cidaria  picata:  more  fully  called 
short-cloak  carpet. 

short-coarse  (shdrt'kors),  n.  One  of  the  grades 
of  wool  into  which  a  fleece  is  divided. 

short-coat  (sh6rt'k6t),  v.  t.  [<  short  eoat-s  (see 
under  short,  a.).]  To  dress  in  the  first  snort 
garments,  so  as  to  leave  the  legs  free  for  stand- 
ing and  walking;  put  short  clothes  on:  said  of 
infants. 

A  spoiled,  pettish  baby.  Just  short-coated,  could  not  have 

befooled  me  more.  E.  S.  Sheppard,  Counterparts,  xxxviiL 

"I  really  do  believe,"  continued  the  young  matron 

slowly,  .  .  .  "  that  we  shall  have  to  sAorf-coat  him  before 

the  three  months  are  out." 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  The  Baby's  Grandmother,  xxiv. 
Manitoba  is  as  yet  in  its  headstrong  youth,  and  the 
North- West  Territories  are  waiting  to  be  sJu/rteoated. 

Athenseum,  No.  3262,  p.  238. 

shortcoming  (sh6rt'kum'''ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  come  short  (see  under  come).']  1.  A  falling- 
ofE  of  the  usual  produce,  quantity,  or  amount, 
as  of  a  crop. — 2.  A  failure  of  performance,  as 
of  duty;  a  coming  short;  a  definqueney. 
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It  would  argue  a  just  sensibleness  ...  of  our  unworthy 
shortcomings,  in  not  having  more  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  prevent  tliis  course  of  defection,  ...  if  for  this  we 
were  mourning.  M'Ward,  Contendings  (1723),  p.  222. 

I  .  ,  .  have  not 
Completed  half  my  task ;  and  so  at  times 
The  thought  of  my  shortcomings  in  this  life 
Falls  like  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  come. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  iv. 
Very  little  achievement  is  required  in  order  to  pity  an- 
other mail's  shortcomings.   George Eliot,Middleias,Tch,xxL 

short-dated  (sh6rt'da"ted),  a.    Having  little 
time  to  run. 
The  course  of  thy  s?u>rt-dated  life. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  upon  Eccles.,  ix. 

short-dratm  (shdrt'drta),  a.  Drawn  in  incom- 
pletely; imperfectly  inspired:  as,  short-drawn 
breath. 

short-eared  (shdrt'erd),  a.  In  ornith.,  having 
short  plumiooms :  as,  the  short-ea/red  owl,  Asio 
accipitrinus,  formerly  Strix  brachyotus  or  Bra- 
chyotus  palustris. 

shortelichet,  adv.  An  obsolete  variant  of  shortly. 

shorten  (sh6r'tn),  v.  [<  short  +  -e»l.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  become  short  or  shorter;  con- 
tract; diminish  in  length:  as,  ropes  shorten 
when  wet. 

Futurit?  still  shortens,  and  time  present  sucks  in  time 
to  come.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ill.  18. 

The  sharVning  winter  day  is  near  a  close. 

Bums,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 

2.  To  make  anything  short:  used  with  in  in 
the  nautical  phrase  to  shorten  in  on  the  cable,  to 
heave  in  short  or  shorter. — 3.  To  come  short; 
fan. 

They  had  at  that  present  but  one  Minister,  nor  neuer 

had  but  two,  and  they  so  shortned  of  their  promises  that 

but  onely  for  meere  pity  they  would  haue  forsaken  them. 

Quoted  m  CapL  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  163. 

To  shorten  in,  in  hort.,  to  prune. 

Some  people  imagine  that  when  they  have  taken  a  pair 
of  hedge  shears  or  some  such  instrument,  and  shorn  off 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  indis- 
criminately, they  are  shortening  in;  and  so  they  are,  as  they 
would  a  hedge  1  P.  Barry,  Fruit  Garden,  p.  257. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  short  or  shorter; 
abridge;  curtail:  as, to  sfcorte»  hours  of  work; 
to  shorten  the  skirt  of  a  dress. 

I  am  sorry  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  433. 
But  here  and  elsewhere  often,  when  he  telleth  tales  out 
of  Schoole,  the  good  mans  tongue  is  shortned. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  90. 
In  pity  to  us,  God  has  shortened  and  bounded  our  view. 
Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  U.  xxiL 
The  race  that  sJwrtens  its  weapons  lengthens  its  boun- 
daries. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  i. 

2.  To  make  appear  short :  as,  pleasant  com- 
panionship shortens  a  journey ;  a  concave  mir- 
ror shortens  the  face. 

We  sliorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art. 

Suckling,  Detraction  Execrated. 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shorten'd  to  its  topmost  boughs. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  306. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  make  inefficient  or  incapa- 
ble.   Compare  short-armed. 

Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened,  that  it  cannot 
save.  isa.  lix.  1. 

4.  To  take  in;  contract;  lessen  in  extent  or 
amount :  as,  to  shorten  sail ;  to  shorten  an  al- 
lowance. 

Grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions,  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps.  SJMk.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  260. 

5.  To  check;  confine;  restrain. 

Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am  shortened  by 
my  chain.  Dryden. 

6.  To  deprive. 

Dishonest  with  lopped  arms  the  youth  appears. 
Spoiled  of  his  nose,  and  shmrteried  of  his  cars. 

Dryden,  .Sneid,  vi.  669. 

7.  To  cause  to  come  short  or  fail. 

By  the  discovery 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim,  which  was 
To  take  in  many  towns  ere  almost  Kome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot       Shak.,  Cor.,  L  2.  23. 

8.  To  make  short  or  friable,  as  pastry  with 
butter  or  lard. — 9.  To  pronounce  or  measure 
as  short:  as,  to  shorten  a  vowel  or  syllable. — 
To  shorten  salL    See  nti2i. 

shortener  (sh6rt'n6r),  n.     [<  shorten  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  shortens. 
The  gout ...  is  not  usually  reckoned  a  shortener  of  life. 
Su^t,  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  Last 
'  IMinistry,  iL 

shortening  (shfirfning),  n.  In  cookery,  lard, 
butter,  or  other  substance  used  to  make  pastry 
short  or  flaky. 


shorthand 

shorthand  (shdrt'hand),  ».  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  short-hand,  short  hand;  <  short  +  hand.'] 
I,  n.  A  method  of  rapid  •writing  with  brief 
characters,  different  from  longhand,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  so  contracted  and  combined  that 
the  hand  cau  keep  pace  with  speech;  stenogra- 
phy ;  brachygraphy ;  tachygraphy ;  phonogra- 
phy (which  see).  Shorthand  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  all  knowledge  of  the  art  was  lost  from 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  modern  short- 
hand had  its  inception  in  the  treatises  of  Dr.  Timothy 
BriRht  (1688)  and  Peter  Bales  (1S90),  in  which  arbitrary 
signs  were  used  to  represent  each  word.  The  first  system 
of  any  practical  importance  was  that  of  John  Willis  (1602), 
which  was  baaed  on  the  common  alphabet  with  the  addi- 
tion of  arbitrary  signs.  Among  Willis's  imitators  were 
T.  Shelton  (1626),  Jeremiah  RiQh  (1642),  William  Mason 
(1672),  Thomas  Gurney  (1750),  John  Byrom  (1767),  Wil- 
liam Mavor  (1779), andSamuel Taylor  (1786).  Taylor'swas 
considered  the  best  of  the  a-b-c  systems,  and  was  largely 
used  until  Isaac  Pitman  (1837)  invented  phonography, 
which,  as  variously  modified  by  its  originator  and  others, 
has  been  more  widely  adopted  than  any  other  method. 
In  its  improved  form  (ninth  edition  1862,  tenth  edition 
1867)  it  is  the  system  best  known  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  modified  by  Benn  Pitman  (brother  of  Isaac), 
A.  J.  Graham,  J.  E.  Munson,  Osgoodby,  Burnz,  and  others. 
In  this  system  speeds  ranging  from  200  to  260  words  per 
minute,  for  ten  minutes'  continuous  writing  from  new 
matter  with  accurate  transcripts,  have  been  attained.  It 
has  been  adapted  to  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
other  languages. 

PITMAN'S  PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET. 
CONSONANTS. 

EXPLODENTS.  CONTINUANTS. 
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are  easily  fattened,  and  the  flesh  is  of  excellent  quality, 
but  for  dairy  purposes  they  are  inferior  to  some  other 
breeds.  The  word  is  often  used  adjectively :  as,  the  sTiart- 
ham  breed.  Also  called  Durham  and  Teegwater.  Ensue. 
Brit.,  I.  387. 

short-homed  (shdrt'hdrnd),  a.  1.  Having  short 
horns,  as  cattle :  specifically  noting  the  breed  of 
cattle  called  shorthorns. —  3.  Having  short  an- 
tennsB,  as  an  insect,— short-homed  flies,  the  sub- 
order BrocAj/cera.— Short-homed  grasshoppers,  the 
family  Aeridiidm.    See  grastJiomer  and  loettsti,  1. 

Shortia  (sh6r'ti-a),  TO.  [NL.  (Torrey  and  Gray, 
1842),  named  after  Charles  W.  Short,  an  Ameri- 
can botanist  (1794-1863).]  A  genus  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Biapensiacese  and 
tribe  Galaeinese.  It  is  characterized  by  scaly-braoteo- 
late  flowers,  with  a  five-parted  persistent  calyx,  flve-lobed 
bell-shaped  corolla,  five  stamens  and  five  scale-shaped  in- 
curved staminodes,  and  a  globose  three-celled  ovary, 
which  ripens  into  a  three-valved  capsule  crowned  with 
the  filiform  style,  and  containing  very  numerous  sm£dl 
seeds.    There  are  but  2  species,  S.  unifiara  of  Japan,  and 
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[The  following  passage  is  an  early  allusion  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  this  sense : 

BUrp.  He  could  never  find  the  way  to  my  house. 

Chreim.  But  now  he  shall  at  a  short-hand. 

Blep.  What,  brachygraphy?    Thomas  Shelton  s  art? 

Chrem.  No,  I  mean  suddenly.  . 

Banddlph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  u.  3.] 

Phonetic  shorthand.    See  phonetic. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  writing,  contracted;  stenograph- 
ic; written  in  shorthand:  a,s,  shorthand  noteB.— 
2.  Of  persons,  using  shorthand ;  stenographic. 

It  must  after  this  be  consign'd  by  the  Short-hand  Writ- 
ers to  the  Publick  Press.  ...^    „,    ,j 

Congrem,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  5. 

short-handed  (shdrfhan^ded),  a.  Not  having 
the  necessary  or  regular  number  of  hands,  ser- 
vants, or  assistants. 

Alston,  the  owner  of  the  ranch,  eyed  him  over  from  crown 
to  spur,  .  .  .  and,  being  8ftor«-A<nMi«d,  engaged  him  on  the 
spot.  Harpers  Mag.,  LXXIX.  469. 

shorthander  (sh6rt'han''d6r),  TO.  A  stenogra- 
pher.    [OoUoq.] 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  English  eharthander  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  a  purely  script  basis,  in  which  the  blunt  an- 
gles and  other  defects  of  the  geometric  systems  shall  not 
merely  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  eliminated  altoge- 
ther. The  Academy,  April  6, 1889,  p.  243. 

short-head  (shdrt'hed),  w.  Namt,  a  sucking 
whale  under  one  year  old :  when  near  that  age, 
it  is  very  fat  and  yields  above  thirty  barrels  of 
blubber.    Simmonds.     [Eng.]  _      „    ,  .    •, 

Short-heeled  (shdrt'held),  a.  Having  the  lund 
claw  short,  as  a  bird :  as,  the  short-heeled  field- 
lark  (the  tree-pipit,  Anthus  arborev^  or  trvuta- 
lis).     [Scotch.]  ^        ^     1.      .3    * 

shorthorn  (sh6rt'h6m),  to.  One  of  a  breed  of 
cattle  having  very  short  horns.  The  breed  origi- 
nated in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centiu'y  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tees  in  England,  but  is  now  spread  over  all 
the  richly  pastured  districts  of  Great  Britain.    The  cattle 


Flowering  Plant  of  Shortia  galacifolia,    a,  the  corolla,  laid  open. 

S.  galadfolia  of  the  mountains  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina, long  thought  the  rarest  of  North  American  plants, 
and  famed  as  the  plant  particularly  associated  with  Asa 
Gray,  who  first  described  it  from  a  fragment  seen  in  Paris 
in  1839,  with  a  prediction  of  its  structure  and  relation- 
ship, verified  on  its  first  discovery  in  flower  in  1877.  It  is 
a  smooth  and  delicate  stemless  plant  from  a  perennial 
root,  with  long-stalked  round  or  cordate  evergreen  radical 
leaves.  The  handsome  nodding  white  flower  is  solitary 
upon  a  long  peduncle  which  becomes  erect  in  fruit.  The 
plant  grows  in  extensive  patches  in  mountain  ravines,  in 
company  with  its  relative  Oalax. 
short-jointed  (sh6rt'join''''ted),  a.  1.  Having 
short  intervals  between  the  joints:  said  of 
plants. —  2.  Having  a  short  pastern:  specifi- 
cally said  of  a  horse. 

Kound-hoof 'd,  short-joirded,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  296. 

short-laid  (sh6rt'lad),  a.  In  rope^mahmg,  short- 
twisted. 

short-legged  (sh6rt'leg'''ed  or  -legd),  a.  Having 
short  legs,  as  the  breed  of  hens  called  areepers. 
Some  pigeons,  Davy,  a  couple  of  ehart-legged  hens. 

^  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  28. 

short-lived  (sh&rt'livd),  a.  [<  short  +  life  + 
-ed2.]  Having  a  short  life  or  existence;  not 
living  or  lasting  long;  of  short  continuance :  as, 
a  short-Uved  race  of  beings ;  sltort-lmed  passion. 

^uch  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 54. 
Some  have  .  .  .  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Shmirliv'd  themselves,  f  immortalize  their  bones. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  184. 

Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  9. 

shortly  (sh6rt'li),  adv.  [<  MB.  shortly,  shortli, 
schortly,  sehortUche,  scheortUche,  <  AS.  sceortkce, 
scorflice,  <  sceort,  scort,  short:  see  short  and 
-Jm2.]  In  a  short  manner,  (a)  in  a  short  time;  pres- 
ently ;  soon :  often  with  le/ore  or  aifter. 

To  shew  unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shorOy 
come  to  pass.  *^^-  '■  ^• 

I  shall  be  shmily  in  London.     Howai,  Letters,  I.  v.  30. 

They  lost  her  in  a  storm  that  fell  shirray  after  they  had 

been  on  board.  ^     .     ,,  -,«•        -  ,  „  no 

if.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  98. 

(6)  In  few  words ;  briefly. 

And  shartty  to  precede  in  this  mater. 

They  chase  hym  kyn|^^  ™ec  rf  the^and,  ^  ^^^^ 

Are  not  those  circumstances  true  that  this  gentleman 

hath  so  shortty  and  methodically  delivered? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  v.  6. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  indicate  sluMy  two  or  three  fal- 
lacies. I^^'  EnroP-  Morals,  IL  220. 
(c)  Curtly;  abruptly;  sharply. 
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Litull  Johne  seid  he  bad  won  v  shyllyngs. 
And  Bobyn  Hode  seid  schortly  nay. 
RMn  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  3). 

shortneck  (shdrt'nek),  TO.  The  pectoral  sand- 
piper, Tringa  maculata.  See  cut  under  sand- 
piper. G.  Trumiull,  1888.  [Long  Island.] 
shortness  (shdrt'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  schortncs, 
schortnesse,  <  AS.  sceortnys,  scortnys,  <  sceort, 
scort,  short:  see  sftoj"*  and -tocss.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  short,  (o)  Want  of  length  or  ex- 
tent in  space  or  time ;  little  length  or  little  duration. 

They  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  is  caused  by 
the  sliortness  of  the  distance.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

The  shortness  of  the  emperors'  reigns  .  .  .  did  not  give 
the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their  figures ;  and,  as 
the  stiortness  of  their  reigns  was  generally  occasioned  by 
the  advancement  of  a  rival,  it  is  no  wonder  that  nobody 
worked  on  the  figure  of  a  deceased  emperor  when  his  en- 
emy was  on  the  throne. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  496). 
(6)  Fewness  of  words ;  brevity ;  conciseness. 

I  am  called  awai,  I  prai  you  pardon  mi  shorlnes. 

Sir  J.  Cheke,  in  Ascham's  Scholemaster,  Int.,  p.  6. 
(c)  Want  of  reach,  or  of  the  power  of  retention:  as,  the 
shmtness  of  the  memory,  (d)  Deficiency ;  imperfection ; 
limited  extent;  poverty:  as,  tAiQ  shortness  <A  our  reason; 
shortness  of  provisions. 

In  case  from  any  shortness  of  water,  or  other  cause,  the 
turbine  should  have  to  be  stopped. 

EUet.  Sev.  (Eng.),  XXVL  121. 
(e)  Curtness;  sharpness:  as,  her  temper  was  evident  from 
the  shortness  of  her  answers.  (/)  Brittleness ;  friability ; 
crispnesB. 

From  this  pulverized  stone,  sand,  and  cement  a  stronger 
mortar  was  obtained  than  from  sand  and  cement  only ; 
the  mixture  also  was  quite  free  from  shortness. 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  276. 

short-shipped  (shdrt'shipt),  a.  1.  Put  on  board 
ship  in  feficient  quantity. — 3.  Shut  out  from 
a  ship  accidentally  or  for  want  of  room. 

short-sighted  (shdrt'si^ted),  a.  1 .  Having  dis- 
tinct vision  only  when  the  object  is  near ;  near- 
sighted; myopic. 

Short-sighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  Old  Age. 

Newton,  Opticks,  i.  11. 
To  he  short-sighted,  or  stare,  to  fieer  in  the  Face,  to  look 
distant,  to  observe,  to  overlook. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  1. 

3.  Not  able  to  look  far  into  futurity;  of  limited 
intellect;  not  able  to  discern  remoter  conse- 
quences or  restilts ;  not  gifted  with  foresight. 

The  wise  his  days  with  pleasure  ends. 
The  foolish  and  short-sighted  die  with  fear. 
That  they  go  no-where. 

Sir  J.  Denham,,  Old  Age,  iv. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  a  want 
of  foresight:  as,  a  short-sighted  plan. 

short-sightedly  (shfirt'si'ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
short-sighted  manner ;  hence,  with  lack  of  fore- 
sight or  penetration. 

short-signtedness  (shfirt-si'ted-nes),  to.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  short-sighted,  (o) 
Near-sightedness ;  myopia.  (6)  Defective  or  limited  in- 
tellectual discernment ;  inability  to  see  far  into  futurity 
or  to  discern  remote  consequences. 

We  think  a  thousand  years  a  great  matter  .  .  .  through 
our  sTiort-sightedness. 

Aip.  LeigMon,  Works  (ed.  1867),  I.  303. 

Cunning  is  a  kind  of  shortsightedness. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  225. 

(c)  Lack  of  foresight ;  the  fact  of  being  characterized  by, 
or  of  proceeding  from,  want  of  foresight :  as,  the  shortsight- 
ednees  of  a  proposed  policy. 

short-spoken  (shdrt'spo^kn),  a.  Speaking  in 
a  short  or  quick-tempered  manner;  sharp  in 
address ;  curt  of  speech. 

short-staple  (sh6rt'sta"pl),  a.  Having  the 
fiber  short:  applied  in  commerce  to  the  ordi- 
nary upland  cotton  of  the  United  States.  See 
cotton-plant,  and  compare  long-staple. 

short-S'top  (sh6rt'stop),  TO.  A  player  in  the 
game  of  base-ball  who  is  stationed  between  sec- 
ond and  third  base ;  also,  the  position  filled  by 
that  player.     See  base-ball.    Also  called  short. 

short-styled  (sh&rt'stild),  a.  In  bot.,  having  a 
short  style.  See  heterogonoiis  trimorphism,  un- 
der heterogonous. 

shorttail  (shSrt'tal),  TO.  A  short-tailed  snake ; 
atortricid;  a  roller. 

short-tailed  (shdrt'tald),  a.  Having  a  short 
tail;  having  short  tail-feathers ;  brevicaudate ; 
braehyurous :  specifically  said  of  many  animals 
and  of  a  few  groups  of  animals — short-tailed 
crustaceans,  the£rac%unt.— Short-tailed  field-mice, 
the  voles  or  jlrmcoJinw.— Short-tailed  snakes,  the  Tor- 
iriaV2«.— Short-tailed  swimmers,  the  braehyurous  or 
pygopod  natatorial  birds,  as  auks,  loons,  grebes,  and  pen- 
guins.—Short-tailed  terns,  the  terns  or  sea-swallows 
of  the  genus  Hydrochelidon,  as  the  black  tern,  H.  nigra  or 
H.  lar^ormis.    See  cut  under  Hydrochelidon. 

short-tempered  (sh6rt'tem"perd),  a.  Having 
a  hasty  temper ;  easily  put  out  of  temper. 

short-'fcoed  (shdrt'tod),  a.  Having  short  toes; 
brachydactylous.— Short-toed  eagle,  Cireaetus  gai- 


short-toed 

lieug  (formerly  Falco  gallieut  and  AguUa  brachydaetyla), 
a  bird  of  prey  Inhabiting  all  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  part  of  the  Mal»r  archipelago.  The 
male  is  26  inches  long ;  the  female,  30  inches ;  the  pointed 
wings  are  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the  tail ;  the  tarsi 
are  mostly  naked ;  the  nostrils  are  oval  perpendicularly ; 
the  head  is  crested  with  lanceolate  feathers ;  and  in  the 
adult  the  breast  is  white,  streaked  with  brown.  This  bird 
is  the  Jeanrle-Blane  of  early  French  ornithologists;  its 
book-name  ahort-toed  eagle  is  not  very  happy,  as  it  is  a 
poor  example  of  an  eagle,  with  nothing  noticeable  about 
Its  toes.    Also  called  malee-buzzard  (where  see  cut). 

short-tongued  (shdrt'tungd),  a.  Having  a 
short,  thick,  fleshy  tongue,  as  a  lizard;  crassi- 
luigual. 

short-waisted(8h&rt'was*ted),  o.  1.  Having  a 
short  waist  or  body:  applied  to  persons,  and  also 
to  dresses,  coats,  or  other  garments  covering  the 
body.— ;3.  Pertaining  to  garments  of  this  char- 
acter: as,  short-waisted  fashion  or  style. —  3. 
Short-tempered;  touchy;  crusty.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

short-winded  (sh6rt'win"ded),  a.  [<  ME. 
shortwynded;  <  short  +  wind^  +  -ed2.]  1. 
Breathing  with  difficulty ;  dyspnoeic. — 2.  Un- 
able to  bear  long-continued  violent  exertion, 
as  running,  without  difficulty  of  breathing;  out 
of  breath. 

Whan  thei  saugh  the  Saisnes  well  chased  and  sftort  vrynd- 
ed,  thei  lete  renne  at  hem.         Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  245. 

Poins.  [Reads]  "I  [Falstaft]  will  imitate  the  honour- 
able Romans  in  brevity : "  he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath, 
«Ao7t-wsjMfed.  Shdk.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  138. 

3.   Panting;    characterized   by   difficulty    of 

breathing. 

Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  alwrt-winded  accents  of  new  broils. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  3. 

short-windedness  (shdrfwiu'ded-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  short-winded ;  dysp- 
noea. 


Balm,  taken  fasting, 
imndedThesg. 


.  .  is  very  good  against  short- 
Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  374. 


short-winged  (shdrt'wingd),  a.  Having  com- 
paratively or  relatively  short  wings:  specifi- 
cally noting  certain  hawks  used  in  uilconry,  as 
the  goshawk,  Astwr palvmharius,  in  comparison 
with  the  true  falcons,  as  the  peregrine  or  ger- 
falcon. 

short-witted  (sh6rt'wit"ed),  a.    Having  little 
wit;  not  wise ;  of  scanty  intellect  or  judgment. 
Piety  doth  not  require  at  our  hands  that  we  should  be 
either  short-witUd  or  beggarly. 

Sir  M.  Bale,  Semains,  p.  200.    (Laiham.) 

shory  (shor'i),  o.    [<  shore^  +  -ji.]     1.  Ljrfng 

near  the  shore  or  coast.   [Bare.] — 2.  Shelving. 

There  is  commonly  a  descent  or  declivity  from  the  shore 

'  to  the  middle  part  of  the  channel,  .  .  .  and  those  shory 

parts  are  generally  but  some  fathoms  deep. 

T.  Burnet,  Theoiy  of  the  Earth,  1. 13. 

shostt.  A  Middle  English  contracted  form  of 
shouldest,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  pret- 
erit of  shalP-. 
shoti  (shot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shotte;  < 
ME.  shot,  schotj  <  AS.  ge-sceot,  ge-seot,  imple- 
ments for  shooting,  an  arrow  or  dart  (=  OPries. 
slcot,  a  shot,  =  D.  schot,  a  shot,  shoot,  =  MLG. 
schot,  implements  for  shooting,  an  arrow,  am- 
munition, =  OHG.  scoz,  MHG.  schoz,  G.  schoss, 
schuss  =  Icel.  slcot  =  8w.  skott  =  Dan.  skud,  a 
shot,  a  shooting),  <  scedtan  (pp.  scoten),  shoot: 
see  shoot,  v.  Cf .  shoot,  n.,  shoi^,  to.]  If.  A  mis- 
sile weapon ;  an  arrow ;  a  dart. 

No  man  therfore,  np  peyne  of  los  of  lyf , 
No  maner  shot,  ne  polla^  ne  short  knyf 
Into  the  lystes  sende,  or  thider  biynge. 

Chmuser,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1688. 

2.  A  projectile ;  particularly,  a  ball  or  bullet ; 
also,  such  projectiles  collectively.  Projectiles  for 
large  guns  are  seldom  called  by  this  name  without  some 
quailing  term :  as,  solid  shot,  round  shot,  gra/pe-shot.  The 
term  properly  denotes  a  missile  not  intended  to  explode,  as 
distinguished  from  ashell  or  bomb.  Projectiles  of  unusual 
character,  but  solid  and  not  explosive,  are  usually  called 
shot  with  some  descriptive  word:  as,  bar-shet,  butk-shot, 
chainrshot. 

Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 

Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

3.  A  small  ball  or  pellet,  of  which  a  number 
are  combined  in  one  charge ;  also,  such  pellets 
collectively.  They  are  made  by  running  molten  lead 
combined  with  a  little  arsenic  through  a  sieve,  or  pouring 
It  from  a  ladle  with  a  serrated  edge  from  the  top  of  a 
high  tower  (see  shot-tmcer)  into  water  at  the  bottom.  The 
stream  of  metal  breaks  into  drops  which  become  spheri- 
cal. To  obviate  the  use  of  the  high  tower,  various  ex- 
pedients have  been  tried,  such  as  dropping  the  metal 
through  a  tube  up  through  which  a  strong  current  of  air 
is  driven,  or  dropping  it  through  a  column  of  glycerin  or 
oiL  Such  shot  is  assorted  by  sizes  of  the  pellets,  distin- 
guished by  letters  (as  BE,  spoken  dovile-B),  or  by  numbers 
(usually  Nob.  1  to  10  or  12),  or  by  specific  names  (as  swan- 
thot,  ete.). 

4.  The  distance  passed  over  by  a  missile  or 
projectile  in  its  flight;  range:  used,  in  eom- 
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bination  with  the  name  of  the  weapon  or  mis- 
sile, as  a  rough  measure  of  length. 

Therby  is  an  other  churche  of  our  Lady,  distance  from 
the  churche  of  Bethlem  .v.  arrow  shottes. 

Sir  R,  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  38. 

And  she  went)  and  sat  her  down  .  .  .  a  good  way  oS,  as 

it  were  a  bowsAot.  Gen.  xxi.  16. 

He  show'd  a  tent 

A  stone-«Aot  oS.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

Hence — 5.  Eange  in  general;  reach:  as,  within 
ea,Tshot. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 
Out  of  the  snot  and  danger  of  desire. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  86. 

6.  Anything  emitted,  east,  or  thrown  forth ;  a 
shoot. 

Violent  and  tempestuous  storm  and  shots  of  rain. 

Bay,  Physlco- Theological  Discourses,  p.  221. 

7.  Among  fishermen^  the  whole  sweep  of  nets 
thrown  out  at  one  time ;  also,  one  cast  or  set 
of  the  nets;  also,  the  number  of  flsh  caught 
in  one  haul  of  the  nets.    See  shoot,  v.  t.,  11. — 

8.  A  place  where  fishermen  let  out  their  nets. 
See  shoot,  v.  t.,  11. — 9.  The  act  of  shooting; 
discharge  of,  or  the  discharge  from,  a  bow,  gun, 
or  other  missile  weapon. 

Whan  he  moughte  no  lenger  sustains  the  shMte  of  dartos 
and  arowes,  he  boldly  lepte  in  to  the  see. 

SirT.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  17. 
And  y  had  a  bow,  be  the  rode, 
Ou  [one]  schot  scholde  yow  se. 
BoUn  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  26). 
That's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder-gun ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  210. 

10.  One  who  shoots,  especially  with  a  firearm, 
(at)  A  man  armed  with  a  musket  or  harquebus,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pikeman,  bowman,  or  the  like ;  also,  a 
number  of  men  so  armed,  collectively. 

A  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had. 
That  walked  about  me  every  minute  while. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  4.  53. 
In  his  passage  from  his  lodging  to  the  court  were  set 
in  a  ward  flue  or  sixe  thousand  shot,  that  were  of  the  Em- 
perors gard.  HaicluyVs  Voyages,  I.  459. 
(&)  A  marksman,  especially  with  reference  to  his  skill :  as, 
a  good  shot;  a  crack  shot;  a  wing-sAof. 

He  was  a  capital  cricketer ;  was  so  good  a  shot  that  any 
house  desirous  of  reputation  for  its  bags  on  the  12th  or  1st 
was  glad  to  have  him  tor  a  guest. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  Wives  and  Daughters,  xiii. 

11.  In  weaving,  a  single  thread  of  weft  carried 
through  the  warp  at  one  run  of  the  shuttle. — 
13.  A  defect,  of  the  nature  of  a  streak,  in  the 
texture  of  silk  and  other  textiles,  caused  by 
the  interweaving  of  a  thread  or  threads  differ- 
ing from  the  others  in  color,  quality,  or  size. 
Compare  shot\  p.  a.,  3. — 13.  In  mining,  a  blast. 
— 14.  A  nook;  an  angle;  a  plot  of  land;  spe- 
cifically, a  square  furlong  of  land ;  a  group  of 
strips  or  allotments,  each  one  furlong  in  length, 
and  together  a  furlong  in  width,  in  the  open- 
field  system.    See  field. 

The  Infield  is  divided  into  three  shots  or  parts,  much 
about  eighteen  a£res  in  alL 
Scott  of  Bossie  (Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  p.  32).    (Jamieson.) 

He  claps  down  an  enclosure  in  the  middle  of  my  bit 
shot  of  com.  ScoU,  Pirate^  xxx. 

15.  A  move  or  stroke  in  a  game,  as  in  curl- 
ing or  billiards. — 16.  A  stitch  in  one's  side. 
HalTmell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 17.  A  handful  of 
hemp.  Mallvwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 18.  Sperma- 
ceti ;  whale-shot.— A  bad  shot,  a  wrong  guess ;  a  mis- 
take.   [Colloq.]  ^ 

"  I  think  he  was  fair,"he  said  once,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  bad  shot,  the  person  in  question  being  as  black  as  a 
coal.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  Cousins,  i. 

A  Shot  In  the  locker,  a  reserve  of  money  or  provisions ; 
funds;  resources.    [Colloq.] 

My  wife  shall  travel  like  a  lady.  As  long  as  there 's  a 
shot  in  the  locker  she  shall  want  for  nothing. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxvL 

A  snap  Shot.  See  STiop.— Barbed  shot.  Seebarbed^.— 
Bird-shot,  drop-shot  of  a  size  used  for  birds  and  small 
game  generally,  especially  one  of  the  finer  sizes,  as  No.  7 
or  8.  The  finest  is  usually  called  nvustardrseed  or  dust- 
shot.  Some  of  the  largest  may  also  take  distinctive  names, 
as  swan-sAot.— Canister-shot.  Same  as  case-shot,  1.— 
Cllllled  shot.  See  chiU^. — Drop-Bhot.  (a)  Shot  made 
by  dropping  or  pouring  melted  lead,  as  opposed  to  such 
as  are  cast^  as  buck-shot  and  bullets.    See  def.  3,  above. 

The  thick  covering  of  feathers  and  down  with  which 
they  [swans]  are  protected  will  turn  the  largest  drop  shot. 
Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  185. 
(6)  Same  as  dropping  fire  (which  see,  under  drop").  Also 
called  dropping  shot.—'PaJlcy  Shot.  See  fancy.  — Elower- 
ing  shot.  Same  as  Indiarhshot—  Flying  shot,  a  shot 
fired  at  something  in  motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing ;  also, 
one  who  fires  such  a  shot;  a  wing-shot. —  Gallery  shot. 
See  ffirfferj/.— Head-mold  Shott.  See  head-mold.— la- 
dianshot.  See  Indian'Shot. — Mustaid-seed  shot.  See 
mustard-seed.— TaxtMaji,  random,  red-hot,  ricochet 
shot.  See  the  qualifying  words.—  Bound  shot,  a  spheri- 
cal shot ;  a  cannon-ball.— Shot  Of  a  cable  (naut.).  (at) 
The  splicing  of  two  cables  together,  or  the  whole  length 
of  two  cables  thus  united,  (b)  A  length  of  rope  as  it 
comes  from  the  ropewalk ;  also,  the  length  of  a  chain- 
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cable  between  two  shackles,  generally  fifteen  fathoms.— 
To  arm  a  shot,  drop  to  shot,  etc.  See  the  verbs.  (See 
also  bearirshot,  buck-shot,  dust-shot,  feather-shot,  snapshot, 
sv!an^?iot,  wing-shot.) 

shoti  (shot),  V.  t:  pret.  and  pp.  shotted,  ppr. 
shotting.  [<«/!0<i, ».]  To  load  with  shot:  as, 
to  shot  a  gun. 

His  order  to  me  was  "  to  see  the  top  chains  put  upon 
the  cables,  and  the  guns  shotted." 

S.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  345). 

shoti.    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  shoot. 
shoti  (shot),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  shoot,  «.]     If.  Ad- 
vanced. 

Well  «Aoe  in  yeares  he  seem'd.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vi  19. 
2.  Firm;  stable;  secure.  Halliivell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3.  Having  a  changeable  color,  like  that 
produced  in  weaving  by  all  the  warp-threads 
being  of  one  color  and  all  the  weft  of  another ; 
chatoyant.  Silk  is  the  usual  material  thus 
woven,  but  there  are  also  shot  alpaca  and  other 
goods. 

Hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 
And  we  on  Ite  breast,  our  minds 
Are  conf  us'd  as  the  cries  which  we  hear. 
Changing  and  shot  as  the  sights  which  we  see. 

M.  Arnold,  The  Future. 
4.  Same  as  shooted. 

shot^  (shot),  n.  [An  assibilated  form  of  sco^-: 
see  scot^,  and  cf.  shoiKJ  1.  A  reckoning,  or  a 
person's  share  of  a  reckoning;  charge;  share 
of  expenses,  as  of  a  tavern-biU. 

Ill  to  the  alehouse  with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one 
s?u>t  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  5.  9. 
"  Come,  brothers,  be  merry,"  said  jolly  Bobin, 
"  let  us  drink,  and  never  give  ore ; 
For  the  «Aot  I  will  pay,  ere  I  go  my  way, 
If  it  cost  me  five  pounds  and  more." 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Butcher  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  36). 
You  have  had  a  feast,  a  merry  one ;  the  shot 
Is  now  to  be  discharged. 

Shirley,  Love's  Cruelty,  iv.  1. 

2t.  A-supply  or  amount  of  drink,  perhaps  paid 
for  at  a  fixed  rate. 
About  noon  we  returned,  had  a  shot  of  ale  at  Slathwaite. 
Meeke,  Diary,  Jan.  23, 1691.  (Davies.) 
Rescue  shott.  See  rescue.— To  pay  the  shot.  See 
payi. — To  stand  shot,  to  meet  the  expense ;  pay  the 

Bm. 
Are  you  to  stamd  shot  to  all  this  good  liquor! 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xix. 
"Bring  him  some  victual,  landlord,"  called  out  the  re- 
cruiting Serjeant;    "I'll  staml  shot." 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxiv. 

shots  (shot),  n.  [As  shote\  <  ME.  "sehote,  <  AS. 
seedta,  a  trout,  <  seedtan,  shoot :  see  shoti.  Cf . 
shoteK']  1.  The  trout,  Salmo  fario.  [West- 
moreland, Eng.] — 2.  The  grayUng,  Thymallus 
vulgaris,.    Also  shut,  shutt.     [Teme  river,  Eng.] 

shot*  (shot),  n.  [Prob.  so  called  as  'shot'  or 
rejected:  see  shot^.  Cf.  shote^.']  1.  An  infe- 
rior animal  taken  out  of  a  drove  of  cattle  or  a 
flock  of  sheep. — 2.  A  young  hog;  a  shote. 

shot^f.  A  Middle  English  past  participle  of 
shufi. 

shot-anchorf  (shofaug'^kor),  n.  Same  as  shoot- 
anehor  for  sheet-anchor. 

shot-belt  (shot'belt),  m.  A  shoulder-  or  waist- 
belt,  usually  of  leather,  to  which  a  receptacle  is 
secured,  or  several  receptacles,  for  small  shot : 
a  common  form  is  that  which  has  but  a  single 
long  bag  or  pouch,  with  a  metal  charger  at  the 
lower  end.    See  cut  B  under  shot-pouch. 

shot-borer  (shot'b6r"6r),  n.  A  small  lignivor- 
ous  beetle  of  the  family  Scolytidse,  as  Xyloborus 
dispar,  which  bores  holes  in  trees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  seem  to  have  been  peppered  with 
bird-shot;  a  pin-borer.  See  cuts  tmder  horer 
&nA  pin-borer.     [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 

shot-bush  (shot'bush),  M.  The  wild  sarsapariUa, 
AraUa  nudicaulis:  from  its  shot-like  fruit. 

shot-cartridge  (shot'kar"trij),  n.  A  cartridge 
containing  shot 

instead     of     a  _      a.     * 

bullet,  and  in-  ~ 

tended  to  serve 
various  pur- 
poses, (o)  For 
convenience  in 
loading  a  breech- 
loader, the  powder 
and  shot  being 
packed  in  a  metid 
or  paper  case  which 
has  the  percussion- 
cap  at  the  end.  See 
sheU,  10.  (5)  To 
keep  the  shot  toge- 
ther and  prevent 
immediate  scatter- 
ing as  it  leaves  the 
muzzle,  the  car- 
tridge of  this  kind 


Shot-cartridg^es. 
A.  a,  copper  case ;  b,  primer ;  c,  wooden 
capsule  filled  with  sbot ;  e,  powder  charge ; 
(^,  paper  partition  between  the  rear  end  of 
the  capsule  and  the  powder.  B.  a,  paper 
case  to  which  is  fitted  the  brass  base  o,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  layers  of  paper,  c,  ce- 
mented toeether;  d,  cloth  or  felt  w.ids;  €. 
IDOwder ;  /Tshot ;  jr.  paper  shot-wad.  half  as 
thicic  as  one  of  the  wads  d;  k,  primer. 
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being  made  commonly  of  wire  and  pasteboard,  and  the 
charge  of  shot  being  inclosed  in  a  wire  net.  DistinctiTelv 
called  wire-cartndge. 

ahot-clogt  (shot'klog),  n.  A  person  who  is  a 
mere  clog  on  a  company,  but  is  tolerated  be- 
cause he  pays  the  shot  for  the  rest. 

A  gull,  a  rook,  a  shot-dog,  to  make  suppers,  and  be 
laughed  at?  B.  Jomon,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

Drawer,  take  your  plate.  For  the  reckoning  there 's 
some  of  their  cloaks ;  I  wUl  be  no  ihot-dog  to  such. 

Amends  for  Ladies,  p.  51.    (HaMwett.) 

«hot-COmpressor  (Bhot'kom-pres"or),  n.  In 
awrg.,  a  forceps  used  to  secure  tlie  ends  of  a 
ligature  by  fastening  a  split  leaden  shot  upon 
them,  instead  of  tying  them. 

tshot-com  (shot'k6m),  m.  A  small  shot.  [Rare.] 

A  gun  was  levelled  at  Olarke  by  some  one  very  near  at 

hand.    One  single  ahot-com  struck  him  in  the  inside  of 

the  right  thigh.  JT.  and  Q. ,  7th  ser..  III.  221. 

shot-crossbow  (8hot'krds"b6),  n.  A  crossbow 
in  the  stock  of  which  a  gun-barrel  was  inserted, 
and  which  served  at  will  as  a  firearm  or  an 
arbalist. 

shote^  (shot),  n.  [Also  sJiot,  a  trout  (see  shot^) ; 
<  ME.  *sc1iote,  <  AS.  scedta,  a  trout,  <  scedtan, 
shoot:  see  shoot.']    Same  as  shot^. 

Theshote,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in  shape 
and  colour  resembleth  the  trout ;  howbeit,  in  bigness  and 
goodnf ss  Cometh  far  behind  him. 

S.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

.shote^  (shot),  n.  [Also  skoat,  E.  dial,  also  shoot, 
sftof,f ormerly  also  shete :  see  shot^,  and  ef .  sholt.] 

1.  A  young  hog;  a  pig. 

Yong  shoates  or  yong  hogs,  nefrendes. 

Witlials'  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  72.    (Jfarc8.) 

Coohet,  a  Cockerel  or  Cock-chick ;  also  a  sliote,  or  ahete. 
Pig.  Catgraee. 

2.  A  thriftless,  worthless  fellow :  used  gener- 
ally with  some  derogatory  adjective,  aapoor  or 
miserable.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  tj.  S.] 

-shoteif,  n.    Same  as  shotter, 

shot-flagon  (shot'flag"on),  n.  The  host's  pot, 
given  where  the  guests  have  drunk  above  a 
shiUing's  worth  of  ale.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shot-free  (shot'fre),  a.    Same  as  scot-free,  2. 
As.  But  pray,  why  must  they  be  punish'd  that  carry  off 
the  Prize? 

Eut.  Lest  their  too  great  Felicity  should  expose  them 
to  Envy,  if  they  should  carry  away  the  Prize  and  go  5Ao(- 
free  too.      JT.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 126. 

shot-gage  (shot'gaj),  n.  An  instrument  for 
testing  cannon-projectiles.  Shot-gages  are  of  two 
kinds— ring-gages  and  cylinder-gages.  Two  sizes  of  the 
flrst  kind  are  employed  for  each  caliber.  The  shot  or 
shell  must  pass  through  the  larger,  but  not  through  the 
smaller.  It  is  afterward  rolled  through  the  cylinder- 
gage,  any  jamming  or  sticking  in  which  causes  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  projectile. 
shot-garland  (shot'gar"larnd),  n.  1.  See  shot 
garland,  under  garland.— 2.  In  land-batteries, 
an  iron  or  wooden  stand  on  which  shot  and 
shell  are  piled  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
deterioration. 
shot-glass  (shot'glas),  n.  In  weaving,  same  as 
clotl^prover :  so  called  because  fitted  for  count- 
ing the  shots  in  a  given  piece  of  textile. 
shot-gromet  (shot'grom''et),  n.  See  gromet. 
shot-gun  (shot'gun),  n.  A  smooth-bore  gun 
used  for  firing  small  shot,  as  in  the  chase  of 
birds  and  small  quadrupeds;  a  fowling-piece: 
commonly  called  gun  simply,  In  implied  dis- 
tinction from  rifle  or  other  small-arm.  some 
shot-guns  are  too  heavy  to  be  brought  to  the  shoulder. 
(See punt-gun,  dueking-gun.)  Shot-guns  are  usually  either 
single-barreled  or  double-barreled ;  rarely  a  third  barrel  is 
added;  sometimes  one  of  the  barrels  is  rifled  (see  the 
'Quotation).  Besides  being  smooth-bored,  a  shot-gun  dif- 
fers from  any  form  of  rifle  in  having  no  hind-sight  and 
a  simple  pin  as  fore-sight.  Shot-guns  are  also  distin- 
guished as  mwu^e-loaders  and  breech-loaders;  the  former 
are  little  used  now.  Though  the  bore  is  always  smooth, 
it  is  often  contracted  toward  the  muzzle  to  concentrate 
the  discharge.  (SeecAa*e-6ore.)  The  standard  shotgun  now 
most  used  by  sportsmen  is  the  double-barreled  breech- 
loader, of  7  to  10  pounds  weight,  about  30  inches  length  of 
barrel,  length  and  drop  of  stock  fitting  the  shooter,  often 
with  pistol-grip,  caliber  usually  10, 12,  or  U,  and  taking 
corresponding  sizes  of  paper  or  metal  shot-caitridges  (see 
«heW)  with  center-flre  primers  or  percussion-caps  and  an 
automatic  ejector;  such  as  have  the  cock  or  hammer 
concealed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  lock  are  specifled 
as  hmmerUss.  The  special  makes  are  numberless,  but 
decided  variations  from  the  standard  pattern  are  rare. 
Shot-guns  are  seldom  fitted  with  hair-triggers,  but  usual- 
ly with  rebounding  locks,  in  which  the  hammer  flies  back 
to  half-cock  on  delivering  the  blow  on  the  plunger.  A 
■special  form  of  shot-gun,  used  by  naturalists,  is  described 
under  eane-gun. 

The  combination  of  a  rifle  and  shot-gun  in  one  double- 
barrel  weapon  is  much  esteemed  by  South  African  sports- 
men. W.  W.  Qreeneir,  The  Gun,  p.  192. 
Sbot-gun  policy,  in  U.  S.  pdltt.  slang,  a  name  used  by  par- 
tisan extremists  in  the  Worth  to  denote  the  alleged  politi- 
cal control  of  negro  voters  in  the  South  by  violence  and 
antimidation.— Shot-gun  prescription,  In  rmd.,  a  pre- 
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scription  which  contains  a  great  number  of  drugs  of  vary- 
ing properties.    [Colloq.]— Shot-gun  quarantine.    See 


shot-hole  (shot'hol),  n.  A  hole  made  by  the 
passage  of  a  shot  fired  from  a  gun;  also,  a 
blasting-hole  or  drill-hole  charged  and  pre- 
pared for  a  blast  or  "shot,"  as  this  term  is 
sometimes  used  by  miners. 

shot-ice  (shot'is),  n.  A  sheet  of  ice.  Salli- 
well.    [North.  Eng.] 

shot-line  ( shot'Un) ,  n.  In  the  life-saving  service, 
a  light  cord  attached  to  a  ball  which  is  fired 
from  a  gun  or  mortar  so  as  to  fall  over  a  vessel 
in  distress.  By  means  of  the  cord  a  heavier  rope  can 
then  be  hauled  f  ror&  the  shore  to  the  vessel.  In  the  United 
States  service  a  cord  of  braided  linen  is  used. 

shot-locker  (Bhot'lok"6r),  ».  A  compartment 
for  containing  cannon-balls,  especially  on  ship- 
board.   See  locker^. 

shot-pepper  (shot'pep"er),  n.    See  pepper. 

shot-plug  (shot'plug),  n.  A  tapered  wooden 
plug  formerly  used  on  board  a  wooden  man-of- 
war  to  stop  up  holes  made  by  shot.  It  is  often 
covered  with  feamaught  or  some  similar  ma- 
terial to  insure  a  closer  fit. 

shot-pouch  (shot'poueh),  n.  1.  A  receptacle 
'for  the  small  shot  used  in  hunting  small  game. 
Such  pouches  were  formerly  made  of  different  material 
and  of  many  different  forms,  but  generally  of  leather,  and 


shoulder 

His  heavy-eAotfed  hammock-shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vL 
Shotted  line.  Seeline^. 
shotten  (shot'n),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  schoten,  <  AS. 
scoten,  pp.  of  scedtan,  shoot,  rush :  see  shoot, ».] 
1 .  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated,  as  a  bone. 
See  the  quotation  under  shoulder-shotten. — 2. 
Having  spawned ;  spent,  as  a  fish. 

If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  sltotten  herring. 

Shale,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 142. 

Dismally  shrunk,  as  Herrings  shMten.  Prior,  The  Mice. 
3.  Sour;  curdled,  as  milk.    HalUwell.    [Prov. 

^ig-]— Shotten  herring,  (a)  See  def.  2.  (6)SeeA«r- 
ring. 

shotten-SOUledt  (shot'n-sold),  a.    Having  lost 

or  got  rid  of  the  soul;  soulless.     [Rare.] 

Upbraid  me  with  your  benefits,  you  pilchers. 
You  shoiten^Boul'd,  slight  fellows  1 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  4. 

shottert  (shot'6r),  n.  [Also  shoter;  appar.  < 
shoot,  shot,  +  -eri ;  ef .  shoufi.]  A  large  fishing- 
boat. 

Boats  "  cMed  shotters  ol  diverse  burthens  between  six 
and  twenty-six  tonn,  going  to  sea  from  Aprill  to  June  for 
macrell,"  are  mentioned  in  a  MS.  dated  1580  relating  to 
the  Brighton  fishermen.  Na/res. 

shot-tower  (shot'tou'fer), «.  A  high  roimd  tow- 
er in  which  small  shot  are  made  by  dropping 
molten  lead  from  the  top.    See  shotK  n.,  3. 

shotty  (shot'i),  a.  [<  shbt^  +  -^i.]  Shot-Uke; 
resembling  shot,  or  pellets  of  lead. 


Purpuric  eruptions, 


.  shotty  to  the  feel. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  ' 


shot-pouches. 
A,  pouch  for  one  size  of  shot :  a,  pouch ;  *,  charger  with  grates  c,  c'; 
el,  spring  which  holds  the  ^ate  €  closed  until  the  lever  e,  which  shuts 
the  gate  d  and  opens  t:,  is  depressed,  when  the  charge  filling  the 
nozle  between  the  two  gates  is  released.  The  charge  can  be  les- 
sened by  placing  the  gate  c  in  the  sloty.  B,  pouch  (shot-belt)  for  two 
sizes  of  snot:  a,  a',  pouches;  b,  strap  for  attachment  to  the  person 
of  the  sportsman;  c,  c',  nozles.  each  with  a  single  spring  gate.  The 
charge  is  measured  in  tiie  detachable  charger  a. 

fitted  with  a  metal  charger,  or  device  for  measuring  a  de- 
sired charge  of  shot.  Like  the  powder-flask  or  powder- 
horn,  the  shot-pouch  has  almost  disappeared  with  the 
nearly  universal  use  of  breech-loaders,  which  take  fixed 
ammunition  in  the  form  of  shot-cartridges. 

He  searched  under  his  red  flannel  shirt,  beneath  the 
heavy  tangle  of  skot-pouches,  and  powder-flask,  and  dan- 
gling chargers  of  antelope-horn,  and  the  like. 

W.  U.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  119. 

2.  The  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida:  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  quantity  of  shot  often 
required  to  Mil  it.  See  cut  under  Erismatura. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 
shot-proof  (shot'prSf),  a.  Proof  against  shot 
or  missile  weapons. 

Arete's  favour  makes  any  one  shot-proof  against  thee, 
Cupid.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  3. 

shot-prop  (shot'prop),  n.  An  arrangement  for 
filling  a  shot-hole  which  is  low  in  a  ship's  side 
and  is  likely  to  admit  water,  it  is  a  plug  braced 
from  within  by  means  of  a  timber  or  several  timbers, 
which  support  it  firmly  in  place. 

shot-rack  (shot'rak),  w.  Same  as  shot-garland,  1. 

shotrelti  »■  [Appar.  <  shots  -I-  -er-el,  as  in  pick- 
erel.']   A  pike  in  the  first  year. 

As  though  six  mouths  and  the  cat  for  a  seventh  be  not 
sufllcient  to  eat  an  harlotry  shotrd,  a  pennyworth  of 
cheese,  and  half  a  score  sparlings. 

Gascoigne,  Supposes,  ii.  8.    (Dames.) 

shot-sorter  (shot's5r"ter),  n.  A  frame  holding 
a  series  of  rotary  screens  for  sorting  shot  into 
various  sizes. 

shot-star  (shot'star),  n.    The  alga  Nostoc  com- 


shott  (shot),  «.  [Ar.]  In  northern  Africa,  the 
bed  of"  an  old  saline  lake  which  has  become 
dried  up  by  excess  of  evaporation  over  pre- 
cipitation, and  is  now  filled  with  deposits  of 
salt  and  gypsum  mingled  with  sand  blown  from 
the  adjacent  desert.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
by  writers  in  English  and  other  languages  on  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  northern  Africa. 

shot-table  (shot'ta-'bl),  n.  A  rotating  table 
having  an  annular  groove  or  channel  in  which 
a  round  shot  is  placed  to  cool  after  casting. 
It  is  designed  to  cause  the  metal  to  shrink 
equally  in  all  directions. 

shotted  (shot'ed),  p.  a.  1 .  Loaded  with  a  baU 
as  weU  as  with  the  cartridge  of  powder:  said 
of  cannon. 

Once  fairly  kindled,  he  [Carlyle]  is  like  a  three-decker 
on  fire,  and  his  shotted  guns  go  off,  as  the  glow  reaches 
them,  alike  dangerous  to  friend  and  foe. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  148. 

3.  Having  a  shot  attached ;  weighted  with  shot. 


Weathered  barley  has  a  dull  and  often  a  dirty  appear- 
ance, quite  distinct  from  the  bright  shotty  character  of 
good  samples.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  186. 

shot-window  (shofwin^do),  n.  [ME.  shotwyn- 
dowe,schotwyndowe;  < sfcoi, snooting, -I-  window: 
prob.  orig.  applied  to  loopholes  for  archers.  The 
explanation  <  shot^,  for  shut,  +  window,  is  un- 
tenable on  various  grounds.]  A  special  form 
of  window  projecting  from  the  wall.  See  the 
quotation  from  Chambers. 

He  .  .  .  dressed  hym  up  by  a  shot  wyniowe 
That  was  upon  the  carpenteris  wal. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 172. 

Then  she  has  ta'en  a  crystal  wand, 

And  she  has  stroken  her  troth  thereon ; 

She  has  given  it  him  out  at  the  shot-windjow, 

Wi'  mony  a  sad  sigh,  and  heavy  groan. 

Cleric  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  50). 
Go  to  the  shat^mndow  instantly,  and  see  how  many  there 
are  of  them.  Scott,  Pirate,  v. 

By  shot-window  is  meant  a  certain  species  of  aperture, 
generally  circular,  which  used  to  be  common  in  the  stair- 
cases of  old  wooden  houses  in  Scotland,  and  some  speci- 
mens of  which  are  yet  to 
be  seen  in  the  Old  Town 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  save  glass  in 
those  parts  of  the  house 
where  light  was  required, 
but  where  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  air. 
CMTtibers's  Scottish  Songs, 
[m.  216,  note. 

shoughf.  An  obsolete 

form  of  shock^,  shoo^. 
should  (shud).   Pret- 
erit of  shalP-. 
shoulder  (shol'der), 

n.     [Early  mod.  E. 

also  sholder,  So.  shou- 

ther,    etc.;    <    ME. 

schold/re,        shulder, 

schulder,     schuldere, 

shuldre  (pi.  scholdres, 

schylderez,    ssoldren, 

schuldren),     <     AS. 

scnlder,  sculdor,  scul- 

dur  (pi.  sculdru,  scul- 

dra,  collectively  ge- 

sculdru,      gesculdre) 

=    OFries.    skulder, 

scholder  =  D.  schou- 

der  =  MLQ-.  schul- 
dere, schulder,    LG. 

schulder,  schuller  = 

OHGr.  scultarra,  scul- 

tra,  MHG.  Qt.  schulter 

=   Dan.   skulder    = 

Sw.  skuldra,    shoul- 
der; root  unknown.] 

1 .  A  part  of  the  body 

at  the  side  and  back 

of  the  bottom  of  the 

neck,  and  at  the  side 

and  top  of  the  chest; 


Bones  of  the  Left  Shoulder  and  Up- 
per Extremity,  from  the  front. 
A,  acromion;  C,  coracoid;  CA, 
carpus ;  CL,  clavicle ;  H,  humerus ; 
M,  metacarpals ;  O,  ventral  surface 
of  the  scapula ;  P,  phalanges,  proxi- 
mal row ;  R,  radius ;  T,  head  of  hu- 
merus; U,  ulna. 


shoulder 

collectively,  the  parts  about  the  scapula  orblade- 
bone ;  the  scapular  region,  including  both  bony 
and  soft  parts;  especially,  in  man,  the  lateral 
pTominence  of  these  parts,  where  the  upper  arm- 
bone  is  articulated,  having  as  its  bony  basis  the 
united  ends  of  the  collar-bone  and  the  blade- 
bone,  overlaid  by  the  mass  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle.   See  also  cut  under  shoulder-blade. 

In  another  Yle,  toward  the  Southe,  duellen  folk  ot  foule 
Stature  and  ot  cursed  kynde,  that  han  no  Hedes,  and  here 
Eyen  ben  in  here  Seholdret.     Mandevaie,  TravelB,  p.  203. 
As  did  .^^eas  old  Anchises  bear, 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  ehoulderB. 

S}tak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  y.  2.  63. 
I  commend  thy  ludgement  lor  cutting  thy  cote  so  lust 
to  the  bredth  of  thy  ahmdders. 

Chapman,  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincolns 

[Inne. 
Ammon's  great  sou  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L  117. 

2.  Figuratively,  sustaining  power ;  strength  to 
support  burdens:  as,  to  take  the  work  or  the 
blame  on  one's  own  shoulders. 

The  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.    Isa.  ix.  6. 

Her  slanderous  tongue. 
Which  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  slumlders. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  t  2.  98.. 

3.  The  shoulder-joint.— 4.  The  parts  of  an 
animal  corresponding  to  the  shoulder  of  man, 
including  some  other  parts,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  fore  quarter  of  an  animal :  thus,  a  shoul- 
der of  mutton  includes  parts  of  the  neck,  chest, 
and  foreleg. 

ni  assure  your  worship, 
A  slunUder  of  mutton  and  a  pottle  of  wine,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 

5.  In  ornith.,  the  carpal  joint,  or  wrist-joint,  of 
a  bird's  wing;  the  bend  of  the  wing,  which, 
when  the  wing  is  folded,  fits  against  the  shoulder 

S roper,  and  appears  in  the  place  of  this.  The  dis- 
ncfively  shaded  or  white  parts  which  show  in  the  cuts  vtn- 
dei  AgelsBinx  tatAsea-eagle  are  thQ shoulders  in  this  sense. 
Robert  of  Lincoln  [the  bobolink]  is  gayly  drest,  .  .  . 
"White  are  his  shaiMers  and  white  Ms  crest. 

Bryant,  Robert  of  Lincoln. 

6.  Some  part  projecting  like  a  shoulder;  spe- 
cifically, in  anat,  the  tuberculum  of  a  rib,  sep- 
arated from  the  head  by  the  neck,  and  usually 
articulating  with  the  transverse  process  of  a 
vertebra.  See  tuberculum,  and  cut  under  rib. 
—7.  A  prominent  or  projecting  part  below  the 
top ;  a  rounded  projection :  as,  the  shoulder  of 
a  hill ;  especially,  a  projection  on  an  object  to 
oppose  or  limit  motion  or  form  an  abutment; 
a  horizontal  or  rectangular  projection  from  the 
body  of  a  thing. 

We  already  saw  the  French  flag  floating  over  the  sJumlder 
of  the  mountain.    B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  42. 

Out  of  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  towers  springs  a  tall 
young  flr-tree.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  462. 

Then  they  resumed  their  upward  toil,  following  the 
rough  path  that  zigzagged  up  the  mighty  shoulders  and 
slopes  (of  Ben  Nevis].  W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  vi. 
Speciflcally  — (o)  The  butting-ring  on  the  axle  of  a  vehi- 
cle, (b)  The  projection  of  a  lamp-chimney  just  below  the 
contraction  or  neck,  (c)  In  carp.,  the  finished  end  of  a 
tenoned  rail  or  mnllion ;  the  part  from  which  the  tenon 
projects,  and  which  fits  close  against  the  piece  in  which 
the  mortise  is  cut.  See  cut  under  mortise,  (d)  In  print- 
ing, the  projection  at  the  top  of  the  shank  of  a  type  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  letter.  See  cut  under  type,  (e)  In 
archery,  the  broadest  part  of  a  barbed  arrow-head;  the 
width  across  the  barbs,  or  from  the  shaft  to  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  barbs.  (/)  The  upper  part  of  the  blade  of  a 
sword.  (9)  In  a  vase,  jug,  botUe^  etc.,  the  projection  be- 
low the  neck. 

The  body  of  this  vase  is  richly  ornamented :  .  .  .  round 
the  shmildir  is  a  frieze  of  Scythians. 

C.  T.  NewUm,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  381. 
(A)  In  a  knife,  the  enlarged  part  between  the  tang  and  the 
blade,  (t)  In  angling,  a  feather  to  the  body  of  an  artificial 
fly.    (j)  The  back  part  of  a  saiL 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shtmlder  of  your  sail, 

Shak.,  Hamlet^  i.  3.  66. 

8.  A  projecting  edge  or  ridge ;  a  bur. 

What  constitutes  a  good  platein  photo-engraving  is  deep 
sharp  lines  free  from  dirt  or  shovlders. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  vni.,  p.  90  of  Adv'ts. 

9.  In  fort.,  the  angle  of  a  bastion  included 
between  the  face  and  the  flank.  Also  called 
shoulder-angle.  See  cut  under  bastion. — 10.  In 
the  leather-trade,  a  name  given  to  tanned  or 
curried  hides  and  kips. — 11.  In  entom. :  (a)  One 
of  the  humeri  or  front  upper  comers  of  an  in- 
sect's thorax :  but  in  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  and 
Orfhoptera  the  term  generally  denotes  the  upper 
front  angles  of  the  wing-covers.  (6)  A  shoul- 
der-moth— Head  and  shoulders.  See  feod.— Over 
the  left  shoulder.  See  lefti. — Point  of  the  shoulder, 
the  acromial  process  of  the  scapula ;  the  acromion.  For- 
merly also  caKed  8%im2der-;>^A.  See  cuts  under  «Ao<d(to" 
aod  sAou2<2er-&ia(2e.— Shoulder-of-mutton  sail  See 
mill,  and  cot  under  sharpie.— ShOuMeT  to  shoulder, 
with  united  action  and  mutual  cooperation  and  support 
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Exchanging  that  bird's-eye  reasonableness  which  soars 
to  avoid  preference  and  loses  all  sense  of  quality,  for  the 
generous  reasonableness  of  drawing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  men  of  like  inheritance. 

George  Miot,  Daniel  lieronda,  Ixiii. 
To  give,  show,  or  turn  the  cold  shoulder.    See  cold. 

The  Countess's  dislike  didna  gang  farther  at  first  than 
just  showing  o'  the  catdd  shmiiher.    Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxiii. 

"Does  he  ever  come  back?"  .  .  .  "Ay,  he  comes  back," 
said  the  landlord,  "to  his  great  friends  now  and  again, 
and  gives  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  man  that  made  him." 

Dickens,  Oreat  Expectations,  liL 

To  put  or  set  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  assist  in 

bearing  a  burdeu  or  overcoming  a  difficulty ;  exert  one's 

self ;  give  effective  help ;  work  personally. 

And  I  then  set  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  good  earnest. 

Sydney  Smitli,  in  Lady  Holland,  vii. 

With  one  shouldert,  with  one  consent ;  with  united  ef- 
fort.   Compare  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

That  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
serve  him  with  one  shoulder.  Zeph.  iii.  9  (margin). 

shoulder  (shol'dfer),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sholder;  <  ME.  schuldren  =  D.  schouderen  =  G. 
sohuUern  =  Sw.  sTcyldra,  skylbra  =  Dan.  sTculdre, 
shoulder;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trams.  1.  To  push 
or  thrust  with  the  shoulder  energetically  or  with 
violence. 

That  new  rotten  sophistrie  began  to  beard  and  sholder 
logicke  in  her  owne  tong. 

Aschamt,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  136. 
Approching  nigh  unto  him,  cheeke  by  cheeke. 
He  shouldered  him  from  ofl  the  higher  ground. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  49. 
But  with  his  son,  our  soveraign  Lord  that  is. 
Youthful  Theodrick  was  prime  man  in  grace, 
And  quickly  shouldered  Ethelswick  from  Court. 

Broome,  Queens  Exchange,  iii. 

2.  To  take  upon  the  shoulder  or  shoulders :  as, 
to  shoulder  a  basket ;  specifically  (milit. ),  to  car- 
ry vertically  or  nearly  so,  as  a  musket  in  one 
hand  and  resting  against  the  arm  and  the  hollow 
of  the  shoulder,  the  exact  position  varying  in 
different  countries  and  at  different  times. 

The  broken  soldier  .  .  . 

Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  L  158. 
Playing,  at  the  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks, 
Shovld'ring  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  stone. 

Cowper  Table-Talk,  1. 137. 
At  their  head  came  Thor, 
Shouldering  his  hammer.      M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 
Down  in  the  cellai-s  merry  bloated  things 
Shoulder'd  the  spigots,  straddling  on  the  butts 
While  the  wine  ran.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

3.  To  form  a  shoulder  or  abutment  on,  by 
cutting  or  casting,  as  in  a  shaft  or  a  beam. — 
Shoulder  aims,  the  order  given  to  infantry  to  shoulder 
their  muskets. 

H.  intrans.  To  push  forward,  as  with  the 
shoulder  foremost;  force  one's  way  by  or  as  if 
by  using  the  shoulder,  as  through  a  crowd. 

All  [serving-men]  tramped,  kicked,  plunged,  shouldered, 
and  jostled,  doing  as  little  service  with  as  much  tumult 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  v. 

Then  we  shoulder'd  thro'  the  swarm. 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

shoulder-angle  (sh61'd6r-ang"gl),  n.    In  fort., 

same  as  shoulder,  9. 
shoulder-belt  (shol'dSr-belt),  n.    Milit.,  a  belt 

worn  over  the  shoulder,  for  use  or  ornament. 

See  bandoleer,  baldric,  guige,  sword-belt. 
Up,  and  put  on  my  new  stufi-suit,  with  a  shmdder-ielt, 

according  to  the  new  fashion.  Pepys,  Diary,  May  17, 1668. 

shoulder-blade  (shol'd6r-blad),  n.  [<  ME. 
schulderblad  =  D.  schotiderblad  =  MLG.  schul- 
derblat,  G.  schulterblatt  =  Ban.  Sw.  skulderblad; 
as  shoulder  -^  blade."]  The  scapula  (which  see). 
The  human  shoulder-blade  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  shape, 
and  some  of  its  parts  are  named  in  terms  not  applicable 
or  seldom  applied  to  scapulae  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  a  compound  bone,  includ- 
ing a  coracoid  as  a  mere  process,  and 
develops  from  seven  centers  of  ossi- 
fication, two  of  which  are  coracoid. 
It  is  commonly  said  to  have  two  sur- 
faces, three  borders,  and  three  an^- 
gles.  Of  these,  the  ventral  surface, 
which  lies  upon  the  ribs,  is  the  ven- 
ter; the  other  surface  is  the  dorsum. 
This  latter  is  unequally  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  development  of  a 
high  ridge,  the  ^ine,  extended  into 
a  stout  process,  the  acromion.  The 
flat  part  above  the  spine  is  the  supra- 
^nous  fossa;  that  below  the  spine, 
the  infrasplTums  fossa;  the  venter 
is  also  called  the  subscapular  fossa. 
These  three  fossae  indicate  the  primi- 
tively prismatic  and  rod-like  char- 
acter of  the  bone;  and  they  corre- 
spond respectively  to  the  prescapu- 
lar,  postscapular,  and  subscapular 
surfaces  of  a  more  general  nomen- 
chtture.  The  spine  being  actually 
in  the  axis  of  the  scapula,  it  follows 
that  the  long  vertebrM  border  (ai  to  a^  in  the  figure)  is  the 
proximal  end  of  the  bone.  The  glenoid  fossa  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bone,  at  its  confluence  with  the  coracoid.   The 


Human  Shoulder- 
blade  or  Scapula 
(right),  dorsal  surface. 

a^,  superior  angle; 
12,  lofenor  angle ;  ac, 
acromion ;  ax,  axillary 
border ;  c.  coracoid ;  £-, 
glenoid  cavity  for  artic- 
ulation with  humerus; 
t>,  infraspinous  fossa ; 
»,  neck  aiul  suprascap- 
ular notch  in  superior 
border ;  j,  spine ;  ss, 
supraspinous  fossa ;  v, 
vertebral  border,  ex- 
tending from  <Zi  to  A 2. 


shouldering 

ttxittary  border  is  one  edge  of  the  primitive  prism ;  th& 
mperior  border  is  another ;  and  the  third  is  along  the  free 
edge  of  the  spine.  The  suprascapular  notch  in  the  superior 
border  (converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  ligament)  denotes 
the  passage  there  of  the  vessels  and  nerve  called  by  the 
same  name.  The  peculiarities  of  the  human  scapula  re- 
sult mainly  from  its  extensive  growth  downward  to  tha 
inferior  angle  (og),  with  consequent  lengthening  of  the 
axillary  border  and  of  the  so-called  vertebral  "  border," 
and  from  great  development  of  the  spine  and  acromion. 
This  bone,  as  usual  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  has  two  ar- 
ticulations—with the  clavicle  and  with  the  humerus ;  ex- 
cepting the  acromioclavicular  articulation,itis  attached  to- 
the  trunk  solely  by  muscles,  of  which  sixteen  (sometimes 
seventeen)  arise  from  or  are  inserted  into  the  bone.  (Com- 
pare the  shape  of  the  rabbit's  shoulder-blade,  figured  un- 
der Tnetaaromion,  and  of  a  bird's,  under  scapula.)  See  also 
cut  under  sJundder. 
I  fear,  sir,  my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  8.  77. 

As  for  you  and  me,  my  good  Sir,  are  there  any  signs  of 
wings  sprouting  from  our  shoulder-blades? 

Thackeray,  Philip,  v. 

shoulder-block   (shol'dfer-blok),  n.     Naut.,  a, 
large  single  block  having  a  projec- 
tion on  the  shell  to  prevent  the  rope 
that  is  rove  through  it  from  becoming 
jammed. 

snoulder-bone  (sh61'd6r-bon),  «.    [< 
MB.  seholderbon,  sckuldirbon,  schuldre- 
bone;  <  shoulder  H-  bone^."]    1.  The  hu- 
merus.—  2.  The  shoulder-blade. 
My  sonys  hed  hath  reste  none. 
But  leneth  on  the  schvldre  bone. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  200, 
To  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shmtlder-bon£. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3.  97. 

shoulder-brace  (shol'der-bras),  ?t.  A  surgical 
appliance  for  treating  round  shoulders. 

shoulder-brooch  (shol'der-broch)  ,n.  A  brooch 
such  as  is  used  in  the  costume  of  the  Scottish 
Highland  ers  to  secure  the  plaid  on  the  shoulder. 

shoulder-callosity  (sh6rder-ka-los'''i-ti),  n.  See 
prothoracic  shoulder-lobes,  -andeT  prothoradc. 

shoulder-cap  (sh61'd6r-kap),  «.  The  piece  of 
armor  which  covers  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
forming  part  either  of  the  articidated  epaulet 
or  of  the  pauldron. 

shoulder-clappert  (shord6r-klap'''6r),  n.  One 
who  claps  another  on  the  shoulder,  as  in  famil- 
iarity or  to  arrest  him ;  in  the  latter  sense,  n, 
bailiff. 

A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-dapper,  one  that  countermands- 
The  passages  of  alleys,  ci'eeks,  and  narrow  lands. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2.  37. 

shoulder-cover  (sh61'd6r-kuv'''6r),  n.  In  entom., 
same  as  shoulder-tippet.  See  patagium  (c). 
shouldered  (shol'dSrd),  a.  l<  ME.  yshuldred;  < 
shoulder  +  -ed^.]  Having  shoulders,  of  this  or 
that  character:  as,  litoad-shouldered,  round- 
shouldered,  red-shouldered. 

Take  oxen  yonge,  .  .  . 
Yshuldred  wyde  is  goode,  and  huge  brest. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129- 
'Bvo^A-shouldcred  was  he,  grand  to  look  upon. 

William.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  282. 

shoulder-girdle  (shol'dtr-gfer^dl),  n.  The  pec- 
toral or  scapular  arch  or  girdle.  See  pectoral 
girdle,  under  girdle,  and  outs  under  epipleura, 
mterelavicle,  omosternum,  sternum,  scapula,  scap- 
ulocoracoid,  and  shoulder. 

shoulder-guard  (shol'dfir-gard),  n.  1.  Same 
as  ^auli&e. —  3.  Armor  of  the  shoulder,  espe- 
cially when  added  to  the  hauberk  or  gambeson 
as  an  additional  defense.  See  cuts  under  epau- 
let, 2,  smd  pauldron. 

Shoulder-mtter  (sh61'd6r-hit"'6r),  n.  One  who 
hits  from  the  shoulder;  one  who  in  boxing  de- 
livers a  blow  with  the  full  weight  of  his  body; 
hence,  a  pugilist;  a  bully;  a  rough.     [Colloq., 

A  band  of  shmUder-MUers  and  ballot-box  stnfFers. 

New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  30, 185S. 
shouldering  (shol'der-ing),"  n.     [Verbal  n.  of 
shoulder,  v.]    1.  The  act  of  pushing  or  crowd- 
ing with  the  shoulder  or  shoulders. 

Some  thought  to  raise  themselves  to  high  degree 

By  riches  and  unrighteous  reward ; 

Some  by  close  shouldring  ;  some  by  flatteree. 

Spenser,  F.  (J.,  II.  vii.  47, 
Those  shovlderinge  aside  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
which  leave  so  many  "  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. " 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  ISl. 

2.  A  shoulder;  a  sloping  projection  or  bank. 
When  there  is  not  a  kerb  there  should  be  a  shouldering 

ot  sods  and  earth  on  each  side  to  keep  the  road  materials 
In  place,  and  to  form  with  the  finished  surface  the  water 
tables  or  side  channels  in  which  the  surface  drainage  is 
collected.  Erun/c.  Brit.,  XX.  683. 

3.  In  slating,  a  bed  of  haired  lime  placed  be- 
neath the  upper  edge  of  the  smaller  and  thicker 
sorts  of  slates,  to  raise  them  and  aid  in  making^ 
the  joints  water-tight. 


Bhonldering-file 

shouldering-flle  (shol'der-in^-fil),  n.  A  flat, 
safe-edged  file,  the  narrower  sides  of  which  are 
parallel  and  inclined.    SeeV-file.  M.  S.  Knight. 

snoulder-joint  (shol'dfer-joint),  n.  The  joint 
between  the  humerus  and  the  pectoral  girdle. 
In  most  mammalB  the  humerus  and  scapula  are  alone  con* 
cerned,  but  in  the  monotremes  and  lower  animals  the 
ooracoid  bone  also  takes  part.  The  joint  is  a  ball-and- 
socket  or  enarthrodial  one,  permitting  extensive  move- 
ments. See  cuts  under  shovlder,  sternum,  and  interelamcle. 

shoulder-knot  (sh61'd6r-not),  n.  1 .  A  knot  of 
ribbon  or  of  metal  lace  worn  on  the  shoulder. 
The  fashion  was  introduced  from  France  in  the  time  of 
Charles  n.    It  is  now  confined  to  servants  in  livery. 

Sir,  I  admire  the  mode  of  your  shovlder-knot;  methinks 
it  hangs  very  emphatically,  and  carries  an  air  of  travel  in 
it ;  your  sword-knot  too  is  .  .  .  modish. 

Farquhar,  Constant  Couple,  i.  1. 

I  could  not  but  wonder  to  see  pantaloons  and  sfundder 
TenaU  crowding  among  the  common  clowns  [on  a  ju^]. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  28ft. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  execution  that  was 
done  by  the  shmMer-knot,  while  that  fashion  prevailed. 
SteeJe,  Tatler,  No.  151. 

2.  An  epaulet. —  3.  A  piece  of  jewelry  made 
to  wear  on  the  shoulder,  as  a  brooch  or  simple 
ornament:  most  generally  a  diamond  pin  set 
with  many  stones. — 4.  One  of  certain  noetuid 
moths :  an  English  collectors'  name.  Hadena 
hasilinea  is  the  rustic  shoulder-knot.— ShotUder- 
knot  grouse,  the  ruffed  grouse,  Bonasa  umbella.  Also 
tippet-grouee.    J.  Lathaim,  1783 ;  J.  Sabme,  1823. 

shoulder-knotted  (shol'dfir-uofed),  a.  [< 
shoulder-knot  +  -edl2.]  Wearing  a  shoulder- 
knot. 

A  sJioulder-Jmotted  Puppy,  with  a  grin, 
Queering  the  threadbare  Curate,  let  him  in. 
Colman  the  Younger,  Poetical  Vagaries,  p.  144.    {Davie8.) 

shoulder-lobe  (sh61'd6r-16b),  «.  Seeprothora- 
eie  shoulder-lobes,  uadiBT  prothoraeic. 

shoulder-moth  (shol'dSr-m&th),  n.  One  of  cer- 
tain noetuid  moths:  an  English  collectors' 
name.    Agrotisplecta  is  the  flame-shoulder. 

shoulder-note  (shol'dfer-not),  n.    See  note\  5. 

shoulder-pegged  (sh61'd6r-pegd),  a.  Gourdy, 
stiff,  and  almost  without  motion:  applied  to 
horses. 

shoulder-piece  (sh61'd6r-pes),  n.  A  shoulder- 
strap  ;  a  strap  or  piece  joining  the  front  and 
back  of  a  garment,  and  passing  over  the  shoul- 
der. 

It  [the  ephod]  shall  have  the  two  ehoidderpieces  thereof 
joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof ;  and  so  it  shall  be  joined 
together.  Ex.  xxviii.  7. 

shoulder-pitchf  (sh61'der-i>ich),  n.  The  point 
of  the  shoulder;  the  acromion. 

Acromion.  The  shovMer  pitch,  or  point,  wherewith  the 
hinder  and  fore  parts  of  the  neoke  are  joyned  together. 

Cotgrave. 

shoulder-pole  (shol'd^r-pol),  n.  A  pole  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  persons  to  sup- 
port a  burden  slung  between  them. 

The  double  gate  was  thrown  open  to  admit  a  couple  of 
fettered  convicts  carrying  water  in  a  large  wooden  bucket 
slung  between  them  on  a  shovlder-pole. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  36. 

shoulder-screw  (sh6rd6r-skr5),  n.  An  external 
screw  made  with  a  shoulder  which  limits  the 
distance  to  which  it  can  be  screwed  in. 

shoulder-shield  (shol'der-sheld),  n.  1.  Same 
aapauldron. — 3.  An  outer  and  additional  piece 
of  armor  worn  in  the  just  or  tourney,  general- 
ly on  the  left  shoulder  only. 

Shoulder-shotten  (sh61'der-shot"n),a.  Sprain- 
ed in  the  shoulder,  as  a  horse. 

Swayed  in  the  back  and  shoulder-shotten. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  66. 

shoulder-slip  (sh61'd6r-slip),_  «.  A  slip  or 
sprain  of  the  shoulder;  a  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder-joint. 

The  horse  will  probably  take  so  much  care  of  himself 
as  to  come  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  shoulder-shp. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Groom). 

Shoulder-slipped  (sh61'd6r-sUpt),  a.  Having 
a  slip  of  the  shoulder;  suffering  dislocation  of 
the  shovdder-joint. 

Mr.  Floyd  brought  word  they  could  not  come,  for  one 
oltheixhoises  was  shoulderslipt. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  173. 

He  mounted  him  again  upon  Kosinante^  who  was  half 

shoulder-slipped.  „  .     .     .,  ,  „     ,„„.„•.,.  \ 

Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  i.  8.    ^Dames.) 

shoulder-splayed  (sh61'd6r-splad),  a.  Same  as 
shoulder-slipped.  „  ,,         „ 

Shoulder-spotted  (shol'dfer-spof'ed  a.  Hav- 
ing spotted  shoulders:  as,  the  shoulder-spotted 
roquet,  Liocephalus  omatus,  a  tropical  Ameri- 
can lizard.  ,     »    j. 

Shoulder-strap  (sh61'd6r-strap), ».  1.  A  strap 
worn  over  the  shoulder  to  support  the  dress  or 
some  article  to  be  carried. 
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shove 

1.  One  who  shouts. 


He  then  mends  the  shovZder-strap  of  his  powder-horn  ahoiitpr  fqhoii't^r^   n 
and  pouches.  IT.  Jf.  Bo/rer,  New  Timothy,  p.  203.  ^.        ''  ,        , 

_     .  ,  i!    1   ii.     J      J      -ii.       ,j,     ,  A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out, 

2.  A  narrow  strap  of  cloth  edged  with  gold  bul-  And  thin'd  the  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 

lion,  and  in  most  cases  ornamented  with  gold  or  Upon  the  slumters'  heads.      Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1, 

silver  bullion,  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  naval    Hence— 2.  A  noisy  or  enthusiastic  adherent 
and  military  commissioned  officers  as  a  badge  of    of  a  person  or  cause.    [Slang,  U.S.] 
rank.    The  color  of  the  cloth  in  the  United  States  army  shoutmant  (shout'man),  n.     [<  should  +  man.'i 
distinguishes  the  various  corps  while  in  the  navy  a  pecu-     One  who  manages  oruses  a  shout.    See  shout^. 
liar  ornament  m  addition  to  the  insignia  of  rank  is  used      j„.j,  „-7.„,.„   Wn7  ono 
to  designate  the  corps.    A  strap  without  a  bar  signifies     ^rcnxoioma,  A-SJ  V .  dUd. 

a  second  lieutenant,  the  corresponding  navy  grade  being  SuOVe  (shuv),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  shoved,  ppr. 
the  ensign ;  one  bar,  first  lieutenant  in  the  army  and  ju-  shoving.  [<  MB.  shoven,  sclioven,  shoofen,  ssofen 
nior  lieutenant  in  the  navy;  two  bars,  captain  in  the  army     (^eak  verb,  pret.  shovede),  usually  schomen, 

and  lieutenant  in  the  navy :  a  gold  leaf,  major  and  lieu-     „i,« /„*/ S.^ t^ „Z    «i.„j^   . „7. 

tenant-commander;  a  silver  leaf,  lieuteiant-colonel  and  «^0™e»  f strong  verb,  pret.  Shof,  pp.  shmen 
commander ;  a  silver  eagle,  colonel  and  captain ;  a  silver  ShOve),  <  Ab.  SCOflan  (weak  verb,  pret.  SCOfode), 
star,  brigadier-general  and  commodore ;  two  silver  stars,     usually  scUfan  (strong  verb,  pret.  scedf,  pi.  seu- 


major-general  and  rear-admiral ;  three  silver  stars,  lieu- 
tenant-general and  vice-admiral ;  four  silver  stars,  general 
and  admiral. 

In  the  army  of  the  United  States  the  rank  of  ofiicers 
is  determined  by  the  insignia  on  the  epaulettes  and 
shoulder-straps.  WUhdm,  Mil.  Diet.,  p.  476. 

3.  Same  as  4paulihre. 

shoulder-tippet  (shordfer-tip'et),  n.  In  en- 
tom.,  a  patagium.    See  patagium  (c). 

shoulder- wrench  (shol'dfer-rench),  n.  A 
wrench,  strain,  or  sprain  of  the  shoulder. 

shouler,  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  shoveler^. 

shoup  (shoup),  n.  [Also  dial.  ehoup(,-tree);  < 
ME.  schowpe,  scope(,-tre) ;  perhaps  ult.  connected 
withAip2(A8.  fte(ipe,etc.):  see  ^2.]  Same  as 
MpK     Cath.  Aug.,  p.  338.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shourt,  shouret,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 
shower'^-. 

shout^  (shout),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  showt, 
shoute,  showte;  <  MB.  shouten,  schouten;  origin 
unknown.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a  loud  sig- 
nificant call  or  outcry,  either  inarticulate,  as 
in  laughter,  calls,  signals,  etc.,  or  articulate; 
speak  in  a  very  loud  and  vehement  manner. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  loud  utterance  or  calling  out  in 
order  to  express  joy,  applause,  or  exultation,  to  give  an 
alarm,  to  draw  attention,  or  to  incite  to  an  action. 
With  that  gan  al  hire  meyne  for  to  shoute: 
"  A !  go  we  se,  caste  up  the  gates  wide." 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  614. 

All  the  sons  of  God  shoiOed  for  joy.  Job  xxxviii.  7. 

2.  To  order  drink  for  another  or  others  as  a 
treat.     [Slang,  Australia  and  U.  S.] 

And  BO  I  sTumted  for  him  and  he  shouted  forme,  and  at 
last  I  says— "Butty,  "says  I,  "  who  are  these  chaps  round 
here  on  the  lay? '"      H.  Kingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  p.  335. 

He  must  drink  a  nobbier  with  Tom,  and  be  prepared  to 
sTwut  tor  all  hands  at  least  once  a  day. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  243. 

To  shout  at,  to  deride  or  revile  with  shouts. 

That  man  would  be  shouted  at  that  should  come  forth 
in  his  great-grandsire's  suit,  though  not  rent,  not  discol- 
oured. ..  „ 
Bp.  Hall,  Fashions  of  the  World,  Sermon,  Rom.  xu.  2. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  loud  and  vehement 
voice ;  utter  with  a  shout ;  express  with  raised 

voice. 

They  threw  their  caps,  .... 
ShouUng  their  emulation.       Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1.  218. 
The  people  cried,  .  .  . 
Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Percivale !  " 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

shoutl  (shout),  n.     [<  ME.  showte,  schowte;  < 
"    A  vehement  and  sudden  outcry,  ex- 


fon,  pp.  scofen)  =  OPries.  shmia  =  D.  sehuiven  = 
ML&.  sehu/oen  =  OHG.  sciupan,  sceopan,  MHG. 
G.  sehieben  =  leel.  skufa,  skyfa  =  Sw.  skuffa  = 
Dan.  skubbe  =  Goth,  skiuban,  shove ;  allied  tO' 
Skt. -^  kshubh,  become  agitated,  in  causal  form 
agitate,  shake,  impel;  cf.  Lith.  sknbti,  hasten, 
OBulg.  skubati,  pull,  pluck.  Hence  idt.  shove^, 
sheafi,  scuffle^,  shuffle.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  press  or 
push  along  by  the  direct  application  of  strength 
continuously  exerted;  particularly,  to  push 
(something)  so  as  to  make  it  slide  or  move  along 
the  surface  of  another  body,  either  by  the  hand 
or  by  an  instrument:  as,  to  shove  a  table  along 
the  floor ;  to  shove  a  boat  into  the  water. 

Erennynge  brymstone  and  lede  many  a  barelle  fulle. 
They  shoofedde  hit  downne  ryste  as  shyre  watur. 

MS.  Cott.  Caiig.  A.  ii., f.  115.    {Balliwell.y 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  shooed  her  on. 

SkaJi.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2. 131. 

The  players  [at  shovel-board]  stand  at  the  end  of  the  ta- 
ble, .  .  .  each  of  them  having  four  flat  weights  of  metal, 
which  they  show  from  them  one  at  a  time  alternately. 

Slrutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  3M. 

The  maiden  lady  herself,  sternly  inhospitable  in  her 
first  purposes,  soon  began  to  feel  that  the  door  ought  to 
be  shooed  back,  and  the  rusty  key  be  turned  in  the  reluc- 
tant lock.  Hato*Aorm«,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

2t.  To  prop;  support. 

Hit  [a  tree]  hadde  shoriers  to  shorn  hit  up. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  20, 

3.  To  push  roughly  or  without  ceremony  j 
press  against ;  jostle. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast^ 
And  shooe  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ! 

MUton,  Lycidas,  1. 118. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fellow-servants  to  get 

near  his  mistress.  Arimthmtt- 

4t.  To  push ;  bring  into  prominence. 

If  that  I  live,  thy  name  shal  be  shove 

In  English,  that  thy  sleighte  shal  be  knowe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1381. 

To  Bhove  by,  to  push  aside  or  away ;  delay  or  reject. 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shme  by  jnstice. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  S8. 

To  shove  down,  to  overthrow  by  pushing. 

And  on  Friday,  after  sakeryng,  one  come  fro  chercb 
warde,  and  schoffe  doane  all  that  was  thereon,  and  trad  on 
the  wall  and  brake  sum,  and  wente  over. 

Paston  haters,  1. 217. 

A  strong  man  was  going  to  shose  down  St.  Paul's  cupola. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  shove  off,  to  thrust  or  push  off  or  away ;  cause  to 
move  from  shore  by  pushing  with  poles  or  oars  :  as,  to 


shouf^, «.]    — 

pressing  joy,  exultation,  animated  courage,  or    sAmeo/aboat. 

other  emotion ;  also,  a  loud  call  to  attract  atten-        The  country-folk  wasted  their  yalorupon  entrenchment» 


tion  at  a  distance,  to  be  heard  by  one  hard  of 
hearing,  or  the  like.  A  shout  is  generaUy  near  a  mid- 
dle pitch  of  the  voice,  as  opposed  to  a  cry,  scream,  shriek, 
or  screech,  which  are  all  at  a  high  pitch,  and  a  roar,  which 
is  at  a  low  pitch. 

Than  a-roos  a  showte  and  so  grete  noyse  that  alle  thel 
tho  turned  to  flight,  and  the  chase  be-gan  that  longe  en- 
dured, for  from  euensonge  it  lasted  vnto  nyght. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  223. 

Thursday,  the  vij  Day  of  Januarii,  the  Maryoners  made 
a  grett  Showte,  seyng  to  vs  that  they  sey  londe. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  TraveD,  p.  60. 

The  universal  host  up  sent 
A  sAoMi  that  tore  hell's  concave. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  1. 642. 

Great  was  the  shout  of  guns  from  the  castles  and  ship. 
Pe^s,  Diary,  April  9, 1660. 

shout2  (shout),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  scout^  in  like 
sense;  otherwise  a  dial.  var.  of  shoot,  a,nd  so 
called  with  ref .  to  its  light  movement.]  A  small 
boat,  nearly  flat-bottomed  and  very  light,  used 


which  held  them  easily  at  bay  tUl  the  black  boats  were 
shoved  off  to  sea  again.  J.  S.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  85. 
To  shove  the  queer.  SeejM«eri.=Syn.  1.  To  push,  pro- 
pel, drive.    See  thrust. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  press  or  push  forward; 
push ;  drive ;  move  along. 

He  shof  ay  on,  he  to  and  fro  was  sent. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  487. 

And  here  is  greet  hevyng  an  shovyng  be  my  Lord  of 
Suffolk  and  all  his  counsellfor  to  aspye  hough  this  mater 
kam  aboute.  Paston  Letters,  I.  41. 

2.  To  move  in  a  boat  by  pushing  with  a  pole  or 
oar  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
or  to  the  shore :  often  with  off  or  from. 

Every  man  must  know  how  much  water  his  own  vessel 
draws,  and  not  to  think  to  sail  over,  wheresoever  he  hath 
seen  another  .  .  .  shove  over.         Donne,  Sermons,  XIII. 
He  grasp'd  the  oar, 
Keceiv'd  his  guests  aboard,  and  shov'dfrom,  shore. 

Garth. 

3.  To  germinate;  shoot;  also,  to  cast  the  first 


for  passing  over  the  drains  m  various  parts  ot  ^^^^.j^^  HaUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Lincolnshire:  when  broader  and  larger  it  is  gjj^^g  (shuv),  n.  [<  ME.  shoffe  (=  Sw.  skuff  = 
used  in  shooting  wild  ducks  m  tne  marshes,  -^^.^^  ^j^^j^-^ .  ^  gf^g^g^  ^-^  ^  r^j^g  g^^^  ^j  shoving, 
and  is  then  called  a  gimning-shout.      L^rov.    p^gy,,g_  qj.  pressing  by  strength  continuously 


Eng.] 

And  from  two  boats,  forfeited  anew  in  this  year,  of 
which  one  dung-boat,  called  a  showte,  notJjinS  ,l'J„«jJ'^; 
cause  not  yet  appraised,  but  remaimng  in  the  custody  of 
the  accomptant of  waifean^«- ^  3^3     (g^^,,,,,) 


exerted;  a  strong  push,  generally  along  or  as 
if  along  a  surface. 

Than  thei  flrusshed  in  so  rudely  that  thei  threwe  OCC  at 
the  flrste  slwffe  in  tbeire  comynge. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  219, 


shove 

I  rested  two  minates,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another 
'hove.  Sw(fl,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  8. 

An'  'e  liga  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noSn  to  lend  'im  a 
ihmie.  Tennyton,  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style. 

2.  The  central  woody  part  of  the  stem  of  flax  or 
hemp ;  the  boon. — 3.  A  forward  movement  of 
packed  and  piled  ice ;  especially,  such  a  move- 
ment in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Montreal, 
caused  in  the  early  winter  by  the  descent  of  the 
ground-ice  from  the  Laehine  Bapids  above, 
which,  on  reaching  the  islands  below  the  city,  is 
packed,  thus  forming  a  dam.  The  body  of  water 
formed  by  the  dam  bursts  the  crust  of  ice  on  its  surface, 
and  the  current  shoves  or  pushes  the  ice  in  great  calces  or 
blocks,  forming  in  some  places  masses  over  30  feet  high. 
In  the  spring  the  shove  is  caused  by  the  breaking  or  honey- 
combing of  the  ice  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  pressure 
of  the  ice  brought  from  Lake  St.  Louis  by  the  current. 
(Local,  Canada.] 

Some  gentlemen  were  looking  at  the  tons  of  ice  piled 
upon  the  dike  Wednesday,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  power  of  the  ice  during  a  shove. 

Mmtreal  (Canada)  WUitaia,  Feb.  7, 1889. 

shove-boardt  (shuv'bord),  n.  [<  shove  +  hoard; 
appar.  suggested  by  shove-groat,  <  s^uyve  +  obj. 
groat.  The  other  form,  shovel-board,  appears  to 
be  earlier.]    Same  as  shovel-board,  1  and  2. 

With  me  [a  shilling  of  Edward  TI.]  the  unthrif  ts  every  day, 
With  my  face  downward,  do  at  shove-board  play. 

John  Taylor,  Travels  of  Twelve-pence.    (Xaret.) 

shove-groatt  (shuv'grot),  n.  [<  shove  +  obj. 
groat.J    Same  as  shovel-board,  1  and  2. 

Put.  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not  Galloway 
nags? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  thove-groat  shil- 
ling. Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  206. 

Made  it  run  as  smooth  off  the  tongue  as  a  shove-groat 
shilling.         B.  Jomon,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

shove-halfpennyt  (shuv'ha"pe-ni),  n.  Same 
as  shovel-board,  1  and  2. 

I  remarked,  however,  a  number  of  parallel  lines,  such 
as  are  used  for  playing  shove  halfpenny,  on  a  deal  table  in 
the  tap-room  frequented  by  them. 

Mayheu),  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  198. 

shoveli  (shuv'l),  n.  [<  ME.  shovele,  schovel, 
schovele,  showell,  schoule,  shole  (>  E.  dial,  shoul, 
shool),  <  AS.  scofl,  scofle,  in  oldest  form  scobl  (= 
D.  schoffel  =  Sw.  sJcofvel  =  Dan.slcovl;  of.  (with 
long  vowel)  MXiG.  sehufele,  sehufle,  schuffele,  LG. 
scMifel,  sdmffel  =  OHG.  scwvala,  MHG.  sehu- 
fele, schMfel,  G.  schaufel),  a  shovel,  <  scufan  (pp. 
.sco/e»),  shove:  see  sAo»e.]  1.  An  instrument 
consisting  of  a  broad  scoop  or  concave  blade 
with  a  handle,  used  for  taking  up  and  removing 
loose  substances,  as  coal,  sand,  earth,  gravel, 
com,  coin,  etc.  The  most  common  form  of  shovel  is 
that  used  for  removing  loose  earth,  coal,  or  the  like ;  it 
is  made  of  thin  iron,  the  blade  square  and  flat,  with  low 
sides  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  a  wooden  handle 
somewhat  curved,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
terminating  in  a  bow-handle.  See^re-«Aou^. 
Tho  nome  hi  spade  oadsehMe  and  ner  the  place  wende 
Depe  hi  gonne  to  delue.        Holy  Rood  (E.  £.  T.  &.),  p.  42. 

To  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 110. 

2.  A  shovel-hat.     [Colloq.] 

A  queer  old  hat,  something  like  a  doctor  of  divinity's 
^Tiovel.  T.  Hvghes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  L  2. 

3,  In  zool.,  a  formation  suggesting  a  shovel. 
See  cuts  waAev  paddle-fish  and  shoveler^. —  4. 
See  the  quotation.     [Slang.] 

In  the  early  days  after  the  Crimean  War,  the  engineers 
in  the  Navy  were  a  rough  lot.  They  were  good  men,  but 
without  much  education.  They  were  technically  known 
as  shmds.  The  Engineer,  LXYIL  344. 

Mouth  of  a  Bhovel.  See  TiumtA.— Pronged  shovel,  a 
shovel  made  with  prongs  instead  of  an  undivided  blade: 
used  tor  moving  broken  stone,  etc. 
shovel^  (shuv'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shoveled  or 
shovelled,  ppr.  shoveling  or  shovelling.  [<  ME. 
schovelen  (=  D.  schoffelen,  hoe,  =  G.  schaufeln 
=  Sw.  skof^  =  Dan.  aJcovle,  shovel) ;  from  the 
noun.  Ct.shoul.'i  1,  trans.  1.  To  take  up  and 
move  with  a  shovel. 

In  winter,  to  shovel  away  the  snow  from  the  side-walk. 
HavAhome,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

2.  To  move  or  throw  in  large  quantities,  hastily 
and  clumsily,  as  if  with  a  shovel :  as,  to  shovel 

food  into  the  mouth  with  a  knife To  shovel  up. 

(a)  To  throw  up  with  a  shovel.  (5)  To  cover  up  with  earth 
by  means  of  a  spade  or  shovel. 

Oh !  who  would  fight  and  march  and  countermarch. 

Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field. 

And  shoveU'd  up  into  a  bloody  trench 

Where  no  one  knows?  Tennyson,  Audley  Court, 

II.  intrans.  To  use  a  shovel :  a,B,  iio  shovel  tov 

one's  living. 
shovePt,  n.     [A  particular  use  of  shoveU,  or 

abbr.  of  shoveler^,  shoveUnll.']  Same  as  shoveler^. 

Sollyband,  1593.     (Halliwell,  under  shovell.) 
shovel^f,  V.    [<  ME.  shovelen;  a  var.  of  , ' 

q.  v.]     An  obsolete  form  of  i " 
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Shoveling  [var.  sturriblende]  forth. 

Wydif,  Toblt  xl  10.    [SlraJtmann.) 
They  heard  him  quietly,  without  any  shovelling  of  feet, 
or  walking  up  and  down. 

LaMmer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  YI.,  1549. 

shovelarti ».   An  obsolete  spellingof  shoveler'^. 
shovelardt  (shuv'el-ard),  n.    [<  ME.  schovelerd, 

schevelard  (cf.  oontf.  shoulerd,  <  ME.  *sehou- 

lard,  scliolarde) ;  a  var.  of  shoveler^,  with  aecom. 

suffix -ard.   Ct.  shoulerd.']    1.  An  obsolete  form 

of  shoveUr^,  1. 

No  manner  of  deer,  heron,  shovelard — a  species  of  duck. 
Statute  33  Hen.  VIII.,  quoted  in  S.  Dowell's  Taxes  in 
[England,  nL  284. 

2.  An  obsolete  form  of  shoveler^,  2. 

shovelbill  (shuv'1-bil),  n.  Same  as  shoveler^,  1. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

snovel-Doard,  shuffle-board  (shuv'l-bord, 
shuf'l-bord),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shoofle- 
board,  shoofleboord ;  <  shoveV,  shuffle,  +  board. 
Cf.  shoveboard,  which  is  appar.  later,  but  on 
etymological  grounds  is  prob.  earlier.]  1.  A 
game  in  whi(3i  the  players  shove  or  drive  by 
blows  of  the  hand  pieces  of  money  or  counters 
toward  certain  marks,  compartments,  or  lines 
marked  on  a  table.  As  the  game  is  played  in  recent 
times,  the  players  strive  to  shove  the  counters  beyond  a 
certain  line  and  as  near  the  end  of  the  table  as  possible, 
without  shoving  them  entirely  off.  Formerly  also  shove- 
board,  and  (because  often  played  with  silver  pieces),  shtyve- 
groat,  f^ide-groat,  shovel-pemiy,  or  shove-haifpenny. 

On  a  night  when  the  lieutenant  and  he  for  their  disport 
were  plaieing  at  slidegrote  or  shooJUboord. 

Stanihurst,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  an.  1528  (Holinshed's 

[Chron.). 

The  game  of  shovelboard,  though  uow  considered  as  ex- 
ceedingly vulgar,  and  practised  by  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  was  formerly  in  gi'eat  repute  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry ;  and  few  of  their  mansions  were  without  a 
shovel-board.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  16. 

2.  The  table  or  board  on  which  the  game  of 
shovel-board  is  played:  also,  the  groat,  shilling, 
or  other  coin  used  in  the  game. 

Away  slid  I  my  man  like  a  stuyvel-board  shilling. 

MiddZeUm  and  Dekker,  Eoaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

3.  A  game  played  on  shipboard  by  pushing 
wooden  or  iron  disks  with  a  crutch-shaped 
mace  or  cue  so  that  they  may  rest  on  one  of 
the  squares  of  a  diagram  of  nine  numbered 

squares  chalked  on  the  deck Edward  shovel- 

boaxdt,  a  shilling  of  Edward  VI.,  formerly  used  in  play- 
ing shovel-board. 

Sc^en  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edwa/rd  shovel- 
boaraa,  that  cost  me  two  billing  and  twopence  a-piece. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 169. 

shoveleri,  shoveller^  (shuv'l-6r),  n.  [<  ME. 
schoveler;  <  shoveP-  +  -ct'I.]    One  who  shovels. 

The  fillers-in.  or  shovellers  of  dust  into  the  sieves  of  sift- 
ers.    Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  194. 

shoveler^  shoveller^  (shuv'l-6r),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  shoveler,  dial,  contr.  shouler;  <  ME. 
schoveler  (ef .  var.  shovelar,  shovelard,  shoulerd) ; 
a  particular  use  of  shoveler^  or  formed  indepen- 
dently <  shoveO-  +  -eri ;  so  called  with  ref .  to  its 
broad  bill  (from  which  it  is  also  called  broad- 
bill  and  gpoonbilt).']  1.  A  duck.  Spatula  cly- 
peata,  having  a  very  broad  bill  which  widens 
toward  the  end.  it  is  a  medium-sized  fresh-water 
duck  of  the  subfamily  ArucKnee,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia, 
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greenish-gray.  The  shoveler  is  one  of  the  best  ducks  for 
the  table.  More  fully  called  blue-winged  or  red-breasted 
shoveler,  and  nmd-shoveler;  also  shmelbiU,  spoorMU,  spoon- 
billed  duek,  moon-iOled  teal  or  widgeon,  broadbiU,  broody, 
and  swaddlebill. 

2.  The  spoonbill  Platalea  leueorodia. 
The  shovelar  with  his  brode  beck.  Skelton. 

shovel-fish  (shuv'1-fish),  ».  Same  as  shovel- 
head. 

shovel-footed  (shuv'l-fuf'ed),  a.    [<  ME.  schov- 
elle-fotede;  <  shovel^  +  foot  +  -ed2.]    Having 
feet  like  shovels ;  having  broad  and  flat  feet. 
Schovelle-fotede  was  that  schalke,  and  schaylande  hyme 

semyde, 
With  schankez  nnschaply,  schowande  [shoving,  knocking] 
to-gedyrs.  MarU  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1098. 

shovelful  (shuv'1-ful),  n.  [<  shoven  +  -ful.'] 
As  much  as  a  shovel  will  hold  or  will  readily 
lift  at  one  time. 

Not  a  shovelful  of  earth  had  been  thrown  up  In  those 
three  weeks  to  fortify  either  the  Federal  camps  or  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  d^pAt  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  L  636. 

shovel-hat  (shuv'1-hat),  n.  A  broad-brimmed 
hat,  turned  up  at  the  sides  and  projecting  in 
front,  worn  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  profession  of  this  gentleman's  companion  was  un- 
mistakable—the shovel-hat,  the  clerical  cut  of  the  coat, 
the  neck-cloth  without  collar.      Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  xl.  2. 

Whereas  the  English  Johnson  only  bowed  to  every 
Clergyman,  or  man  with  a  shovel-hat,  I  would  bow  to  every 
Man  with  any  sort  of  hat,  or  with  no  hat  whatever. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Beeartus,  ilL  6. 

shovelhead  (shuv'1-hed),  n.  1.  The  shovel- 
headed  sturgeon,  ScapMrh/ynchops  platyrhyn- 


Shoveler  {.Spatula  clypeata), 

Africa,  and  America.  The  male  is  of  showy  party-colored 
plum^e,  with  glossy  dark-green  head  like  a  mallard's, 
white  breast,  purplish-chestnut  abdomen,  sky-blue  wing- 
coverts,  and  rich  green  speculum  set  in  black  and  white, 
black  rump  and  tail-coverts,  blackish  bill,  orange  eyes,  and 
vermilion  or  reddish  feet.  The  female  is  much  less  gaudy. 
The  length  is  from  17  to  21  inches.  The  eggs  are  about  8 
ill  number,  little  over  2  by  \\  inches  in  size,  pale-drab  or 


Shovel-headed  Sturgeon  i^Scaphirhynehops  platyrhynchus). 

chus,  or  another  of  the  same  genus. —  3.  The 
bonnet-headed  shark,  Sphyrna  or  Beniceps  U- 
bv/ro.    See  out  under  sharVX,  n. 

shovel-headed  (shuv'l-hed*ed),  a.  Having  a 
broad,  flat  snout,  like  a  shovel:   specifically 

noting  the  shovelheads Shovel-lieadeil  shark. 

See  sharkl. 

shoveUng-flat  (shuv' ling -flat),  n.  In  naval 
arch.,  a  flat  surface  in  a  fire-room  or  coal- 
bunker  where  coal  may  be  shoveled  conve- 
niently. It  is  generally  made  of  thicker  iron 
to  resist  the  wearing  of  the  shovels. 

shoveller,  n.    See  shoveler'';  shoveler^. 

shovelnose  (shuv'l-noz),  n.  1.  The  shovel- 
nosed  sturgeon. — 2.  One  of  two  dijffierent 
shovel-nosed  sharks,  (a)  The  sand-shark,  Carehariat 
(or  Odontaspis)  ame/rtcanvje.  (6)  A  cow-shark  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  Hexanchus  (or  Notidanus)  cori- 
nus. 

shovel-nosed  (shuv'l-nozd),  a.  Same  as  shovel- 
headed. 

shovel-peimyt(shuv'l-pen''i),m.  Same  asshoveh 
board,  1. 

shovel-plo'W  (shuv'1-plou),  n.  A  plow,  with  a 
simple  triangular  share,  used  for  cultivating 
the  ground  between  growing  crops. 

shover  (shuv'fer),  n.  [=  D.  sehuiver  =  MLG. 
schuver;  as  shove,  v.,  +  -«ri.]  One  who  or  that 
which  shoves.  Specifically —(o)  One  who  pushes,  poles, 
or  sets  a  boat.    [Local,  V.  S.] 

The  moon  is  at  its  full  in  September  or  October,  and  the 
perigee,  or  in  sJumer  parlance  "pagy,"  tides  take  place. 

Sportsnum's  6(aeUeer,  p.  177. 
(fi)  A  pole  with  which  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  of  a  fish- 
pound  is  opened  and  closed.  [Lake  Michigan.]— Shover 
Of  the  queer,  one  who  passes  counterfeit  coin.  [Slang.] 
showi  (sho),  v.;  pret.  sliowed,  pp.  showti  or 
showed,  ppr.  showing.  [Also  archaically  shew 
(the  older  form);  <  ME.  shewen,  schewen, 
schawen,  scheawen,  scheauwen,  seawen,  scawen,  < 
A-^.sceawian  (pret.  scedwode,  pp.  scedwod),  see, 
behold,  also  make  to  see,  show,  =  08.  skawon 
=  OFries.  skawia,  skowia,  schoia,  shua  —  D. 
schouwen,  inspect,  view,  =  Ml/G.  schouwen  = 
OHG.  scawon,  scauwon,  scowon,  scouwon,  see, 
look  at,  consider,  MHG.  schowen,  schouwen,  Or. 
schauen,  see,  behold,  =  Dan.  skue,  behold,  = 
Goth.  *slcmcjan  (in  comp.  us-skawjan,  awake), 
"skaggwon,  see ;  cf .  Goth,  skuggwa,  a  looking- 
glass;  OHG.  scucar,  scucliar,  a  looking-glass; 
AS.  scOa  =  OHG.  acuwo  =  Icel.  skuggi,  shade 
(see  skug) ;  Icel.  skygna,  spy,  shodha,  spy,  skyn, 
insight,  perception;  <  Tent.  ■/  *^'<i  see,  per- 
ceive, =  L.  cavere  {■</  *scav),  take  heed,  be  care- 
ful, orig.  look  about,  =  6r.  koeIv,  notice;  ef. 
Skt.  kavi.ynsQ ;  OBulg.  ch'ut%  know,  perceive,  = 
Sloven.  Serv.  chuti,  hear,  =Bohem.  chili  =  Pol. 
czuc,  feel,  =  Buss.  chuyaU,  feel,  dial.  chuU, 


show 

■hear.  From  the  root  of  show^  are  iM.'E.sca/Bagel, 
jcavager,  scmenger,  etc.,  sheen^,  etc.,  skug.eto. 
The  pp.  shown  (Uke  sawn, sewn,  etc.)  is  modern, 
•conformed  to  the  analogy  of  sown,  blown,  etc.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  let  be  seen;  manifest  to  the 
sight;  disclose;  discover. 

Than  be-gan  the  day  for  to  clere,  and  the  Bonne  to  shewe 
-out  his  hemes  and  dryed  theire  harneys. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  US. 
All  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  It  shows. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ilL  1.  81. 

The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  flutt'ring  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin. 

Cowper,  Task,  L  668. 

a.  To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view ;  place  in 
sight;  display. 

The  men,  which  wonder  at  their  wounds, 
And  gheuie  their  scarres  to  euery  commer  by. 

Qascoigne,  Steele  Glas,  etc.  (ed.  Arber),  p.  65. 
Go  thy  way,  sliew  thyself  to  the  priest         Mat.  viiL  4. 

1  was  shmrni  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and  mortars  as  they 
are  now  used. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  371). 

3.  To  commiinicate ;  reveal ;  make  known ;  dis- 
«lo8e. 

They  knew  when  he  fled,  and  did  not  shew  it  to  me. 

1  Sam.  zxii.  17. 
O,  let  me  live ! 
And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  s?um. 

Shak.,  AU's  Well,  iv.  1.  93. 
Enow,  I  am  sent 
To  sTuru)  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days. 

Xilton,  P.  L.,  xi.  367. 

4.  To  prove ;  manifest;  make  apparent  or  clear 
by  evidence,  reasoning,  etc. ;  demonstrate;  ex- 
plain. , 

Whan  the!  herden  what  he  was,  thei  seiden  as  gladde 
peple  that  he  shewed  well  fro  whens  he  was  comen. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iu.  462. 

This  continuall  course  and  manner  of  writing  or  speech 
^heweth  the  matter  and  disposition  of  the  writers  minde 
more  than  one  or  few  wordes  or  sentences  can  shew. 

PutUnhmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  123. 
He  draws  upon  life's  map  a  zigzag  line, 
That  shtms  how  far  'tis  safe  to  follow  sin. 

Cawper,  Hope,  1.  608.. 

Show  your  good  breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have  for- 
got your  duty.  Shervdan,  The  Bivals,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  inform;  teach;  instruct. 

One  of  the  black  ones  went  with  me  to  carry  a  quarter 
>of  beef,  and  I  went  ...  to  show  her  how  to  com  it. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  223. 

6.  To  mark;  Indicate;  point  out. 

"We  seche  the  kynge  Arthur."  ...  At  this  worde  an- 
auerde  Nascien,  .  .  .  "My  feire  Bones,  lo,  hym  yonde," 
.  .  .  and  sAewde  hym  with  his  fynger. 

Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  371. 
An  altar  of  black  stone,  of  old  wrought  well, 
Alone  beneath  a  ruined  roof  now  shmved 
The  goal  whereto  the  folk  were  wont  to  crowd. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  326. 

7.  To  point  out  the  way  to;  guide  or  usher; 
conduct. 

Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this  house? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  Iv.  2.  20. 

0,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not  shmmng  you  out ; 

this  way.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  2. 

8.  To  bestow;  confer;  afford:  as,  to  show  favor 
or  mercy. 

And  eke,  o  lady  myn,  Facecia  I 

My  penne  thow  guyde,  and  helpe  vnto  me  theme. 

Balees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 
Felix,  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul 
bound.  Acts  xxiv.  27. 

The  Commons  of  England  .  .  .  treated  their  living  cap- 
tain with  that  discriminating  justice  which  is  seldom 
jihown  except  to  the  dead.  Macavlcuy,  lord  caive. 

S.  To  explain;  make  clear;  interpret;  expound. 
What  this  montaigne  bymeneth  and  the  merke  dale 
And  the  f elde  f ul  of  f olke,  I  shal  sow  faire  schewe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  I.  2. 

Interpreting  of  dreams,  and  shemng  of  hard  sentences, 
and  dissolving  of  doubts.  Dan.  v.  12. 

10.   Figuratively,   to  exercise  or  use  upon, 
-usually  in  a  slight  and  superficial  way;  barely 
touch  with.     [CoUoq.  and  humorous.] 
As  for  hair,  tho'  it's  red,  it's  the  most  nicest  hair  when 
I've  time  to  just  sJune  it  the  comb. 

Hood,  The  Lost  Heir. 

To  show  a  leg.  See  leg.—'So  show,  cause.  See  cause. 
—  To  show  fight,  to  manifest  a  disposition  or  readiness 
to  resist.— To  show  forth,  to  manifest;  publish;  pro- 
'Claim. 

0  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips ;  and  my  mouth  shall  shem 
Jorth  thy  praise.  ^ s.  U.  15. 

To  Show  off  to  set  off ;  exhibit  in  an  ostentatious  man- 
tier:  as,  to  show  off  one's  accomplishments.— To  show 
one's  colors.  See  color.— To  show  one's  hand.  See 
Jiand.— To  show  one  the  door,  to  dismiss  one  from  the 
room  or  house.— To  show  the  cloven  hoof.  See  Oaoen. 
—To  show  the  cold  shoulder.  See  cold.— To  show 
the  elephant.  See  elephant.— To  show  the  heels,  show 
a.  clean  pair  of  heels.   See  hedi.— To  show  the  white 
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feather.  See  white  feather,  xmier  feather.— To  show 
up,  to  expose ;  hold  up  to  animadversion,  ridicule,  or  con- 
tempt: as,  to  show  up  an  impostor. 

How  far  he  was  justified  in  shminng  up  his  friend  Mack- 
lin  may  admit  of  question. 

Jan  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  Ixxix. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  spend  more  time  in  disen- 
tangling, or  rather  in  shxmlng  up  the  knots  in,  the  ravelled 
skeins  of  our  neighbours.        BuaHey,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  30. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  seen;  appear;  become 
visible  or  manifest ;  come  into  sight,  or,  figura- 
tively, into  knowledge. 

The  Almykanteras  in  her  astrolabies  ben  streyhte  as  a 
line  so  as  shewyth  in  this  figure. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  iL  26. 
The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  23. 
The  painter,  whose  pictures  show  best  at  a  distance,  but 
very  near,  more  unpleasing. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 
A  faint  green  light  began  to  show 
Far  in  the  east. 

WUlia/m  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  233. 
Ouckoo,  calling  from  the  hill. 
Swallow,  skimming  by  the  mill, 
Mark  the  seasons,  map  our  year. 
As  they  «Aow  and  disappear. 

M.  Arnold,  Poor  Matthias. 

2.  To  make  one's  (or  its)  appearance ;  be  visi- 
ble ;  be  present.     [Now  colloq.] 

Sche  lyethe  in  an  olde  Castelle,  in  a  Cave,  and  schewethe 
twyes  or  thryes  in  the  Zeer.      Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  23. 

The  ladies^  .  .  .  finding  the  rapid  gallops  and  easy  leaps 
of  the  "light  lands  "  greatly  to  their  taste,  always  showed 
in  good  numbers.  J.  0.  Jeaffreson,  Live  it  Down,  xi. 

To  show  off,  to  make  a  show ;  make  a  conscious  and  more 
or  less  obvious  display  of  one's  accomplishments  or  ad- 
vantages ;  display  one's  self.    See  also  shomng.off. 

Young  gentlemen  .  .  .  «A<m>o/ to  advantage  beside  the 
bef  ustianed,  rustic,  and  inebriate  portion  of  the  crowd. 

&renville  Murray,  Round  about  France,  p.  226. 
To  show  up,  to  appear;  put  in  an  appearance ;  attend 
or  be  present.    [Colloq.] 

Show^  (sto),  n.  [Also  archaically  sfteJB;  <ME. 
schewe,  <  AS.  scedwe,  a  show,  =  D.  schowm  (in 
schomo-spel,  a  spectacle,  show)  =  ML(3r.  schouwe 
=  Gr.  schau  =  Dan.  sfc«e,  a  show,  view ;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  The  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting  to 
the  view;  exposure  or  exhibition  to  view  or  no- 
tice; manifestation;  demonstration. 

But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Shaik.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  86. 

I4or  doth  this  grandeur  and  majestick  show 

Of  luxury,  though  call'd  magnificence, 

.  .  .  allure  mine  eye.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  110. 

Not  long  after  the  Admiral's  Death  the  Protector  was 

invaded  with  several  Accusations ;  wherein  the  Earl  of 

Warwick  made  not  always  the  greatest  show,  but  had  yet 

always  the  greatest  hand.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  307. 

2.  Appearance,  whether  true  or  false;  sem- 
blance; likeness. 

Long  she  thus  travelled,  .  .  . 

Yet  never  »Acm>  of  living  wight  espyde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  10. 

Of  their  Fruits,  Ananas  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best,  in 
taste  like  an  Apricocke,  in  sh0W  a  f  arte  off  like  an  Arti- 
choke, but  without  prickles,  very  sweete  of  sent. 

Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  605. 

Nor  was  this  opinion  destitute  of  a  show  of  reason. 

Maea/iilay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vl. 

His  intellectual  eye  pierces  instantly  beneath  the  shows 
of  things  to  the  things  themselves,  and  seems  almost  to 
behold  truth  in  clear  vision.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  1. 22. 

3.  Ostentatious  display;  parade;  pomp. 

Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  sluym. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  L  187. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  love  of  show  was  carried  to  an 

extravagant  length.       StruU,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  24. 

The  city  [Geneva]  itself  makes  the  noblest  show  of  any 

in  the  world. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  362). 

4.  A  sight  or  spectacle;  an  exhibition;  a  pa- 
geant; a  play:  as,  the  Lord  Mayor's  show; 
specifically,  that  which  is  shown  for  money :  as, 
a  traveling  sftojc;  aflower-sAow;  a  cattle-sftoro. 

Some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant,  or  an- 
tique, or  firework.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 118. 

Was  my  Lo.  Malor's  shew,  with  a  number  of  sumptuous 
pageants,  speeches,  and  verses.  „  ^  „„  ,.,„„ 

"  ^         '  Evelyn,  Diai7,  Oct.  29, 1662. 

Here  raree  shows  are  seen,  and  Punohe's  Feats, 
And  Pocket's  pick'd  in  Crouds  and  various  Cheats. 

Gay. 
The  shrill  call,  across  the  general  din, 
"  Roll  up  your  curtain  1    Let  the  show  begin ! " 

Whittier,  The  Panorama. 

5.  A  feint;  a  deceptive  or  plausible  appear- 
ance; a  pretense  of  something,  designed  to 
mislead;  pretext. 

In  shew  to  keepe  the  straits,  in  deed  to  expect  the  euent. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  386. 

Beware  of  the  scribes,  .  .  .  which  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  shew  make  long  prayers.      Luke  xx.  47. 
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They  seem'd  a  while  to  bestirr  them  with  a  shew  of  dili' 
gence  in  thir  new  affairs.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

6.  The  first  sanguinolent  discharge  in  labor; 
also,  the  first  inmeation  of  the  menses.  [Col- 
loq.]—  7.  Asign;  indication;  prospect;  prom- 
ise: as,  a  show  of  petroleum;  a  show  of  gold. 
[U.  8.  and  Australia.] 

The  depth  to  which  a  well  is  drilled  is  generally  regu- 
lated by  the  depth  of  the  producing  wells  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  and  sometimes  by  the  show,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  oil  in  the  well.  Cone  and  Johns,  Petrolia,  p.  144. 

8.  Chance;  opportunity.     [Colloq.,  TJ.  S.] 

Tom  may  be  innocent ;  and  he  ought  to  have  a  fair  show, 
anyhow.  JE.  Eggleston,  The  Oraysons,  xi. 

[Used  attributively  to  indicate  display  or  effect ;  as,  this 
is  a  show  day  at  the  club ;  B  was  the  show  figure  of  the 
party.  ]  —  A  shoW  of  hands,  a  raising  of  liands,  as  a  means 
of  indicatingthe  sentiments  of  ameeting  upon  some  prop- 
osition.— Dumb  Show.  See  dumb-show. — Show  Sun- 
day, the  Sunday  before  Commemoration  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity.—To  make  a  show,  to  show  off ;  make  a  display. 

Hee  seemes  not  sincerely  religious,  especially  on  sol- 

emne  dales ;  for  he  comes  oft  to  Church  to  make  a  shew. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Alderman. 

=S3m.  1  and  2.  Sight,  representation.- 3.  Display,  Parade, 
etc.  (see  ostentation),  flourish,  dash,  pageantry,  splendor, 
ceremony.— 5.  Color,  mask. 

show^,  V.    A  dialectal  variant  of  shove. 

show^  (sho),  n.  [Also  shew;  prob.  a  reduced 
f orm of  sAo(fci,  shood,  lit.  'separation,'  applied 
to  various  uses:  see  shode\  shode^,  shood.'] 
Refuse :  used  in  the  plural. 

He  .  .  .  recommends  that  the  ground  immediately  un- 
der the  stem  of  the  oak,  birch,  and  other  trees  which  de- 
mand most  attention  shall  be  covered  with  a  substance 
called  sfiews,  being  the  refuse  of  a  flax-mill,  which  of 
course  serves  to  exclude  the  drought,  like  the  process 
which  gardeners  call  mulching. 

Scott,  Prose  Works,  XXI.  142. 

Coal  used  to  be  quarried  in  Scholes.  ...  It  must  .  .  . 
have  been  worked  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  heaps 
of  sJiows  (refuse  and  cinders  .  .  .)  would  naturally  give  a 
name  to  the  place. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  256. 

show-bill  (sho'bil),  «.  A  placard  or  other  ad- 
vertisement, usually  printed,  containing  an  an- 
nouncement of  goods  for  sale;  also,  such  a 
placard  annoxmcing  a  show. 

show-boz  (sho'boks),  n.     A  box  containing 
some  object  or  objects  of  curiosity  exhibited 
as  a  show,  as  the  box  for  a  Punch  a,nd  Judy 
show. 
Mankind  are  his  show-iox — a  friend,  would  you  know 

him? 
Pull  the  string,  ruling  passion  the  picture  will  show  him. 
Bums,  Fragment  Inscribed  to  Fox. 

showbread,  shewbread  (sho'bred),  n.  [=  G. 
sehaubrod  =  Sw.  slc&debrdd  =  Dan.  skuebrod; 
as  show^  +  hreadX.I  Among  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  bread  which  was  placed  every  Sabbath 
before  Jehovah  on  the  table  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  set  in  the  holy  place,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  it  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  to  represent  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  was  made  of  fine  flour,  sprinkled  with  in- 
cense. It  was  accounted  holy,  remained  on  the  golden 
table  during  an  entire  week,  and  was  eaten  in  the  sanc- 
tuary by  the  priests  alone. 

Have  ye  not  read  .  .  .  how  he  entered  into  the  house 
of  God,  and  did  eat  the  sheu/rread,  which  was  not  lawful 
for  him  to  eat,  .  .  .  but  only  for  the  priests?   Mat.  xii.  4. 

show-card  (sho'kSrd),  ».  A  tradesman's  card 
containing  an  announcement;  also,  a  card  on 
which  patterns  are  exhibited  in  a  shop. 

show-case  (sho'kas),  n.  A  case  or  inclosure  of 
which  all  or  some  of  the  sides  are  of  glass,  in- 
tended to  keep  small  and  delicate  or  valuable 
objects  foom  dust  and  injury,  while  leaving 
them  in  plain  sight,  whether  in  a  museum  or  in 
a  place  of  sale. 

show-end  (sho'end),  n.  That  end  of  a  piece  of 
stuff,  as  woolen  cloth,  which  forms  the  outside 
of  the  roll,  and  is  unrolled  to  be  shown  to  cus- 
tomers. It  is  often  ornamented  and  lettered 
with  silk  or  other  thread  woven  into  the  piece. 

shower^  (shou'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
showre;  <  ME.  show,  shoure,  schour,  sehowre, 
schur,  <  AS.  scur,  a  storm,  shower  (heegles  scur, 
hagal-scur,  a  hail-shower,  regna  sour,  ren-scur,  a 
lainrshower,  wolcna  scur,  'cloud-shower,' ^a^a 
scur,  a  shower  of  arrows,  scur-boga,  shower- 
bow,  rainbow),  also  poet,  conflict,  battle,  =  OS. 
skur,  a  conflict,  battle,  =  OFries.  schur,  a  fit, 
paroxysm,  =  D.  schoer  =  MLG.  schur  =  L(5. 
schwre,  schuwr  =  0H&.  scur,  MHG.  schur,  G. 
scha/uer,  a  shower,  storm,  fit,  paroxysm,  =  leel. 
slcur  =  Sw.  skur  =  Goth,  skura,  a  storm  (skura 
windis,  a  storm  of  wind) ;  perhaps  orig. '  a  thick 
dark  cloud,  rain-cloud' ;  of.  L.  obscurus,  and  see 
s%i.]  1 .  A  Hght,  or  moderately  heavy,  fall  of 
rain,  hail,  or  sleet;  used  absolutely,  a  fall  of 
rain. 
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But  graceles  goetis,  goloors  of  hem-self, 
That  neuere  had  harnesae  ne  hayle-scftouris. 

Richard  the  Hedelem,  1.  26. 
Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  soote 
The  droghte  of  Marohe  hath  peroed  to  the  roote. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 1. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  show'r,  the  downy  flakes 
Descending.  Cowper,  Task,  Iv.  326. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  fall  of  any  liquid  in  drops,  or 
of  solid  objects  in  large  number. 

So  fro  heuen  to  helle  that  hatel  Dehor  (of  flends]  laste. 

Alliterative  Poemi  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  227. 
In  the  three  and  twentieth  Year  a  Shower  oi  Blood  rained 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  two  Hours  together. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  69. 
How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and,  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers.  Milton,  P.  B.,  iii.  824. 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed;  liberal  distri- 
bution. 

Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 
01  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Wordnnorth,  To  a  Highland  Qirl. 

4.  In  pyrotechny,  a,  device  in  whicli  small  stars 
of  a  slow-burning  composition  fall  from  rockets 
or  shells,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  shower 
of  fire. —  Sf.  An  attack;  an  assault;  a  conflict; 
a  battle. 

To  put  the  of  peril  i  haue  ney  perisched  oft. 
And  many  a  scharp  schour  for  thi  sake  tholed. 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  1.  4514. 
In  the  laste  shmir,  soth  for  to  telle, 
The  folk  of  Troye  hemselven  so  mysledden 
That  with  the  worse  at  nyght  homeward  they  fledden. 
Chaucer,  Troilns,  iv.  47. 
Than  the!  yaf  hem  a  sharpe  sliowr  that  thei  were  discou- 
flted  and  chaced  oute  of  the  place. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  363. 
Meteoric  showers.  See  meteoric. 
showerl  (shon'^r),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
xhowre;  <  shower\  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  water 
with  or  as  with  a  shower ;  wet  copiously  with 
rain. 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flowery  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watery  cloud. 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  earth? 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  xi.  883. 

2.  Hence,  to  wet  copiously  with  water  or  other 
liquid  in  the  form  of  spray  or  in  drops:  as,  to 
shower  plants  from  a  watering-pot;  to  shower 
one's  head  in  bathing;  to  shower  a  convict  as 
a  punishment. —  3.  To  discharge  in  a  shower; 
pour  down  copiously  and  rapidly;  bestow  lib- 
erally; distribute  or  scatter  in  abundance. 
Once  more 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye. 
,  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  4.  63. 

We  shower' d  darts 
Upon  them,  but  in  vain  ;  they  reach'd  their  ships. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  false  One,  v.  4. 

On  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Showet^d  roses.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  773. 

II.  intrdns.  To  rain  in  showers;  fall  as  a 
shower:  as,  tears  showered  down  his  cheeks. 

Sir,  aU  the  accumulations  of  honour  showre  down  upon 
you.  Brome,  Northern  Lass,  v.  2. 

Before  me  shower'd  the  rose  in  flakes. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

shower^  (sho'Sr), ».    [Also,  archaioallj,  shewer; 

<  MB.  shewer,  schewer,  a  shower,  a  looking-glass, 

<  AS.  scedwere,  a  looker,  spy,  <  scedwian,  look, 
see,  show:  see  show'^.  For  the  sense  'looking- 
glass,'  cf .  OHG-.  scucar,  scuchar,  a  looking-glass : 
see  under  shmo^.'}  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
shows  or  exhibits,  in  Scots  law,  showers  in  jury 
causes  are  two  persons  named  by  the  court,  usually  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  parties,  to  accompany  the  jurors  when 
a  view  of  the  property  which  the  cause  relates  to  is  al- 
lowed.   See  viewer. 

It  [the  star  of  Bethlehem]  schon  to  the  schepherdes  a 
schewer  of  blisse.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiL  163. 

To  check  this,  the  mayor  was  commanded,  if  any  such 
reports  or  writings  got  abroad,  to  examine  as  to  the  first 
showers  and  utterers  thereof,  whom,  when  found,  he  was 
to  commit  to  prison  and  sharply  to  punish,  as  an  example 
to  others.  J.  Gadrdner,  Richard  III.,  vi. 

2t.  A  looking-^Iass ;  a  mirror. 

He  made  a  brasun  lauatorye,  with  his  foot,  of  the  shew- 
ers  of  wymmen.  Wyclif,  Ex.  xxxviii.  8. 

He  puttyth  in  hys  pawtener 
A  kerchyf  and  a  comb, 
A  shewer,  and  coyf 
To  bynd  with  hys  loks. 
Poem  on  the  Times  o/Edwd.  II.  (ed.  Hardwick),  st.  16. 

shower-bath  (shou'^r-bath),  n.  1.  A  bath  in 
which  water  is  showered  upon  the  person  from 
above. —  2.  An  apparatus  for  pouring  a  shower 
of  water  upon  the  body. 

showeriness  (shou'6r-i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  showery. 

showerless  (shou'6r-les),  a.  [<shower^  +  -less.'] 
Without  showers. 
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Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  i. 

showery  (shou'er-i),  a.     [<  shower^,  n.,  +  -^i.] 

1.  Raining  in  showers;  abounding  with  fre- 
quent falls  of  rain. 

Murranue  came  from  Anxur's  showery  height. 
Addison,  Bemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bobn,  I.  423). 

2.  Like  a  shower;  frequent  or  abounding,  like 
the  drops  in  a  shower. 

Dew'd  with  showery  drops, 
TJp-clomb  the  shadowy  pine. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

showfullyt(sh6'fiil-i),  adv.  [< *showful(<.show^ 
+ -ful)  + -ly^."]    Gaudily;  showily. 

The  Torch-bearers  habits  were  likewise  of  the  Indian 
garb,  but  more  strauagant  than  those  of  the  Maskers ;  all 
shawfully  gamisht  with  seueral-hewd  f  ethers. 

Chapman,  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 

[Inn. 

show-glass  (sho'glas), «.  1.  A  glass  in  which 
something  is  seen;  amiiTor;  especially,  a  magic 
mirror,  or  a  glass  in  which  things  not  present 
are  made  to  appear. —  2.  A  show-case. 

The  maid,  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  show-glass  fraught  with  gUtt'ring  ware. 
Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings,  and  lockets. 

Cowper,  Pineapple  and  Bee. 

showily  (sho'i-U),  ad/i).    In  a,  showy  manner; 

Eom;pously;  with  parade. 
owiness  (sho'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
showjy;  pompousness;  great  parade. 
showing  (sho'ing),  n.    [Also,  archaically,  shew- 
ing; <ME.  shewing,  seheivynge,  <  AS.  seedwung, 
verjjaln.  of  scedwian,  look,  show:  seeshow\  ».] 

1.  Appearance;  coming  into  view. 

And  the  child  .  .  .  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 
shewing  unto  IsraeL  Luke  i.  80. 

2t.  Aspect;  looks. 

Thanne,  al  abawed  in  shewing, 
Anoon  spak  Drede,  right  thus  seiyng. 

Som.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4041. 

3.  A  setting  forth  or  demonstration  bywords : 
as,  he  is  wrong  by  his  own  showing. 

The  first  remark  which  .  .  .  suggests  itself  is  that,  on 
this  showing,  the  notes  at  least  of  private  banks  are  not 
money.  J.  S.  Mia,  Pol.  Econ.,  ni,  xii.  §  7. 

4t.  A  warning;  a  prophecy.    HalUwell. 

showing-off  (sho'ing-Sf),  n.  1.  Ostentatious 
display. — 2.  In  a  specific  use,  technical  in  or- 
nithology, the  peeimar  actions  or  attitudes  of 
many  male  birds  in  mating,  when  such  are  very 
marked  or  conspicuous;  amatory  antics  or  dis- 
play. The  showing-off  is  a  characteristic  habit  of  the 
peacock,  turkey,  and  many  other  gallinaceous  birds  (see 
cut  under  peafowl) ;  of  some  pigeons  (pouters  are  devel- 
oped from  this  trait,  for  example);  of  the  bustards,  in 
some  of  which  the  inflation  of  the  neck  becomes  enor- 
mous ;  of  various  waders  (the  cut  under  ruff  shows  the 
ruff  in  the  act);  and  of  the  sand-hill  and  other  cranes,  etc. 

showish(sh6'i8h),o.  [< sftoMii -I- -tsfei.]  Showy; 
gaudy;  ostentatious.     [Bare.] 

They  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if 
he  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal. 

Swift,  Bickerstafl  Papers. 

showman  (sho'man),  n.;  pi.  showmen  (-men). 
[<  show^  +  man.'i  One  who  exhibits  a  show, 
especially  the  proprietor  of  a  traveling  exhibi- 
tion. 

shown  (shon).    A  past  participle  of  show''-. 

show-place  (sho'plas),  n.  l.  A  place  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions. — 2.  A  gymnasium  (which  see). 
[Bare.] 

The  common  show-place  where  they  exercise. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ill.  6. 12. 

show-room  (sho'rom),  n.    1.  A  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  a  show  is  exhibited. 
The  dwarf  kept  the  gates  of  the  show-room.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  room  or  apartment,  as  in  a  warehouse, 
where  goods  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage 
to  attract  purchasers ;  or,  in  a  hotel,  an  apart- 
ment set  aside  for  the  use  of  commercial  trav- 
elers, in  which  they  can  exhibit  samples  to  their 
customers. 

Miss  Knag  darted  hastily  up  stairs  with  a  bonnet  in 
each  hand,  and  presented  herself  in  the  show-room. 

IHckens;  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xviii. 

show-stone  (sho'ston),  n.  A  polished  quartz 
crystal  serving  as  a  magic  mirror  in  certain  in- 
cantations. 

Among  these  [Dr.  Dee's  magical  apparatus]  was  a  shws- 
stone,  or  an  angelical  mirror,  placed  on  a  pedestal,  .  .  . 
E.  E.,  looking  into  the  show/tone,  said,  "I  see  a  garland 
of  white  rose-buds  about  the  border  of  the  stone ;  they  be 
well  opened,  but  not  full  out." 

/.  lyisraeli.  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II,  296,  298. 

showtet,  »•  aiid  n.  A  Middle  English  spelling 
of  sh^ut. 
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show-up  (sho'up),  n.  Exposure  of  something 
eonoealed,  as  a  fraud  or  an  absurdity,  to  ridi- 
cule or  animadversion.     [Colloq.] 

We  can  forgive  Samuel  Johnson  the  mode  he  adopted 
of  expressing  his  apprehensions  of  Foote's  satire,  because 
it  was  immediate,  and  treading  closely  on  the  heels  of  a 
threatened  show  up. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  Ixxvii. 

show-window  (sh6'win"d6),  n.    A  window  in 
a  shop  arranged  for  the  display  of  goods. 
showy  (sho'i),  a.    [<  show^  +  -j/i.]     1.  Making 
a  show  or  striking  appearance ;  gay;  brilliant; 
gaudy;  effective. 

The  men  would  make  a  present  of  everything  that  was- 
rich  and  showy  to  the  women  whom  they  most  admired. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  484. 
In  Europe  our  golden-rod  Is  cultivated  in  the  flower- 
gardens,  as  well  it  might  be.    The  native  species  is  found 
mainly  in  woods,  and  is  much  less  shmoy  than  ours. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  JCX.  100. 

2.  Given  to  show  or  display ;  ostentatious. 

The  effect  of  "moral "  interests  appears  in  habits  with- 
out which  the  scholar  or  artist  is  not  properly  free  for  his. 
work,  nor  exempt  from  the  temptation  to  be  shozoy  instead 
of  thorough  in  it. 

T.  H.  Oreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  g  148. 

She  was  so  used  now  to  the  ways  of  the  Italians,  and 
their  showy  affection,  it  was  hard  for  her  to  realize  that 
people  coiUd  be  both  kind  and  cold. 

Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVIL  136. 
Showy  orchiB.  See  Orchis,  2.=Byn.  Gorgeous,  magnifl- 
cent,  sumptuous,  pompous,  grand,  flashy,  glaring,  garish,, 
dressy. 

show-yard  (sho'yard),  n.  An  inclosure  for  the 
exhibition  of  horses,  stock,  machinery,  or  other 
large  objects  at  a  show. 

The  railway  was  pitched  down,  so  to  speak,  anyhow  in 
the  showyard.  The  Engineer,  LXVIU.  18. 

The  great  agricultural  societies  .  .  .  began  ,  .  .  to  offer 
prizes  at  their  shows  for  milch  cows  and  dairy  produce^ 
and  to  exhibit  a  working  dairy  in  the  showyard. 

„  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  298. 

shrab  (shrab),  n.  [<  Hind,  shardb,  wine,  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  <  Ar.  sharab :  see  shrub^,  sherbet.1 
Sherbet;  hence,  wine  or  spirits. 

"Of  what  caste  are  you?"  asked  an  Englishman  of  a 
native  of  India.  "Oh,"  replied  the  native,  "I'm  a  Chris- 
tian— I  take  brandy  shrab  and  get  drunk,  like  you." 

Ifature,  XXXVIII.  269. 
'When  I  tasted  the  brandy,  he  said  it  was  Shrdb  (the 
general  name  for  wine  and  spirits). 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  20. 

shrag  (shrag),  n.  [<  ME.  sehragge,  an  assibi- 
lated  form  of  soragi."]  1.  Something  lopped 
off;  a  clipping;  especially,  atwig.  [Prov.  Bug.] 
"Yar  brum  owt  ta  ha'  flne  shrags."  This  was  said  to  a 
man  about  to  dress  recently  thrashed  barley  for  market. 
The  clippings  of  live  fences.  Moor,  Suffolk  Words. 

2.  A  rag;  a  jagged  piece. 

With  flatte  ferthynges  the  freke  was  floreschede  alle  over. 

Many  schredys  and  schragges  at  his  skyrttes  hynnges. 

MorU  Arthuri  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8474. 

shragt  (shrag),  V.  t.  [Also  dial,  shreg,  shrig;  < 
'iSEi.sehraggen;  <shrag,n.']  Toclip;  lop;  steed; 
also,  to  ornament  with  tags  or  shreds.  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  448. 

A  red  hod  on  hir  heved,  shragid  al  of  shridis. 
With  a  riche  riban  gold  be-gon. 

MS.  Arund.  Coll.  Arm.,  27,  f.  130.    (,Halliwell.) 

To  shrag  trees,  arbores  putare.  Baret. 

shraggert  (shrag'er),  n.    [<  ME.  schreggare;  < 

shrag,  v.,  +  -eri.]    One  who  lops;  one  who 

trims  trees.    Huloet. 

shram  (shram),  v.  t.    [An  assibUated  form  of 
*8cram,  var.  of  *scrim,  scrimp:   see  scrimp.'] 
To  cause  to  shrink  or  shrivel,  as  ■with  cold ; 
benumb.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Bng.] 
shrank  (shrangk).    A  preterit  of  shrink. 
shrapi  (shrap),  n.    [Origin  obscure.]  A  thicket. 
HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
shrap^  (shrap),  n.    Same  as  seraph. 

You  fell,  like  another  dove,  by  the  moat  chaffy  shrap 
that  ever  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  winged  fowl. 

Bp.  Bedell,  Letters  (1620),  p.  839. 
Setting  silver  lime  twigs  to  entangle  young  gentlemen^ 
and  casting  foorth  silken  shraps  to  catch  woodcocks. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  16. 
shrape  (shrap),  v.  t.  and  i.     [<  ME.  shrapen, 
an  assibilated  form  of  scrape*,  q.  v.]     If.  To 
scrape. 

For  lat  a  ditonken  daffe  in  a  dyke  f  alle,  .  .  . 
And  Shame  shrapeth  his  clothes  and  his  shynes  wassheth. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  il.  423. 
Herly  In  the  morowe  to  shrapyn  in  the  vale. 
To  fynde  my  dyner  amonge  the  wormes  smale. 

Lydgate,  The  Chorle  and  the  Bird. 
2.  To  scold.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
shrapnel  (shrap'nel),  n.  [Named  after  the  Brit- 
ish Gen.  Shrapnel  (died  1842).]  A  shell  filled 
with  bullets  and  a  small  bursting-charge  just 
sufficient  to  split  it  open  and  release  the  bullets 
at  any  given  point,  generally  about  80  yards  be- 
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iore  reaching  the  object  aimed  at.  After  the 
explosion  of  the  shell,  the  bullets  and  frag- 
ments fly  onward  in  a  shower.—Borer  shrapnel 
a  cyhndnoal  iron  shell,  interiorly  grooved,  lined  wifli  pa! 
per  filled  with  balls  and  rosin,  carrying  a  bUTBting-oharge 
in  a  tin  chamber  at  the  base,  and  having  a  wooden  head 
overlaid  with  sheet-iron.  The  charge  is  connected  with 
a  fuse  in  an  iron  tube. 

shreadt,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  shred. 

sliread-nead(shred'hed),w.  [For  ^shred-heacUD : 
see  shred  and  liead.']  In  arch.,  same  as  jerTcin- 
head.    Imp.  Diet. 

shred  (shred),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shred  (some- 
times shredded)jvpi. shredding.  [Early mod. E. 
a,\BOshread;<ME.shreden,schreden(viet.shred, 
gchred,  schredde,  pp.  schred,  schrede),  <  AS.  scred- 
dian  (pret.  *screddode)  (in  comp.  be-screddian), 
orig.  strong,  *sereddan  (pret.  *scredd),  out  up, 
shred  (>  screddung,  shredding,  and  scredde,  a 
shred),  =  OPries.  slcreda  =  MD.  schrooden, 
sehrooijen,  shred,  clip,  =  MLGr.  schroden,  schrd- 
den,  scroden  =  OHG.  serotan,  MHG.  schroten, 
hew,  cut,  lop,  Gr.  schroten,  out,  saw,  gnaw,  nibble, 
bruise,  grind,  =  Dan.  skraae,  cut,  lop;  not  re- 
corded in  Goth.  Hence  shred,  n.,  screed,  and 
ult.  shroud^,  scroll,  serow.  Cf.  AS.  scrudrHan, 
OHG.  scroton,  investigate,  L.  scrutari,  investi- 
gate :  see  scrutiny.']  1 .  To  cut  or  tear  into  small 
pieces ;  also,  to  out  or  tear  pieces  from. 
Wortes,  or  othere  herbes  times  olte. 
The  whiche  she  shreclde  and  seeth  for  hir  living. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1. 171. 

One  .  .  .  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wQd 

jgourds  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred  them  Into  the  pot 

■of  pottage.  2  Ki.  iv.  39. 

This  sword  shall  ahred  thee  as  small  unto  the  grave 

As  minced  meat  for  a  pie.  \ 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  8. 
2.  To  tear  into  pieces,  either  small  and  irreg- 
ular, or  long  in  proportion  to  their  width ;  tear 
into  ragged  bits,  scraps,  or  strips :  as,  to  shred 
old  hnen. — 3.  To  prune;  lop;  trim,  as  a  pole 
or  a  hedge.     [Now  only  prov.  Bng.] 

Then  they  lemed  to  ahred  their  vynes,  and  they  lerned 
to  plant  and  graile  their  olyues. 

A.  Oolding,  tr.  of  Justin,  fol.  178. 
The  superfluous  and  wast  sprigs  of  vines,  being  cut  and 
dreaded  off,  are  called  sarmenta. 

WithaU,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  103. 

shred  (shred),  n.  [Also  screed,  an  unassibilated 
form,  known  chiefly  in  a  differentiated  sense ; 
<  MB.  shrede,  schrede,  schread,  <  AS.  scredde, 
a  piece,  strip,  shred,  =  OPries.  shred,  schred 
=  MD.  schroode  =  MLG.  schrode,  schrdde,  a 
piece  out  off,  =  OHG.  scrot,  a  cut,  MHG.  sehrot, 
a  cut,  stroke,  wound,  a  piece  cut  or  sawed  off, 
G.  sehrot,  a  piece,  shred,  block,  =  Icel.  skrjodhr, 
a  shred,  =  Dan.  skrot,  rubbish ;  from  the  (orig. 
strong)  verb :  see  shred,  v.  Shred  also  appears 
in  the  forms  screed  and  scrow,  the  latter  from 
liG.  through  OP. :  see  screed,  serow,  scroll.]  1. 
A  bit,  scrap,  fragment,  rag,  or  strip  made  by 
•cutting  or  tearing  up  something:  used  specifi- 
cally of  cloth  or  list  for  nailing  up  plants. 

Schrede,  or  clyppyuge  of  clothe  or  other  thynge,  Scis- 
«nra,  presegmen.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  448. 

A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule,  .  .  . 
A  lung  of  shreds  and  patches. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 102. 

He  munched  a  shred  of  toast,  and  was  oS  by  the  omni- 
bus to  chambers.         Thackeray,  Lovel  the  Widower,  iii. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  bit ;  a  particle ;  also,  some- 
thing that  is  like  a  scrap  or  fragment  in  being 
worn  or  valueless,  or  in  having  a  forlorn  ap- 
pearance. 

That  poor  shred  [a  tailor] 
Can  bring  more  to  the  making  up  of  a  man 
Than  can  be  hoped  from  thee ;  thou  art  his  creature. 
Masslnger  and  Meld,  Fatal  D0W17,  iii.  1. 
'    There  was  not  a  shred  al  evidence  against  his  client,  and 
lie  appealed  to  the  magistrates  to  discliarge  him  at  once. 
H.  Smart,  Struck  Down,  x. 
The  cockroach  has  retained  some  shreds  of  reputation 
by  eating  mosquitoes. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  203. 

shred-cock  (shred'kok),  n.    The  fieldfare,   a 

thrush,  Turdus  pilaris.     0.  Swainson.     [Local, 

Eng.] 
shredding  (shred'ing), ».     [<  ME.  schredynge, 

sehridyng,  <  AS.  screddumg,  verbal  n.  of  *seredr 

dan,  screddian,  cut,  shred:  see  shred,  v.]     1. 

The  act  of  tearing  or  cutting  into  shreds ;  also, 

the  act  of  pruning  or  clipping. 
Schredynge,  of  trees  and  other  lyke,  sarmentacio,  sarcu- 

lacio.  Prompt  Pan.,  p.  44& 

2.  That  which  is  shred;  a  ragged  strip ;  a  frag- 
ment; a  scrap. 

Yet  many  things  in  it  [our  form  of  prayer]  they  aay  are 
amiss ;  ...  it  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  shreddings 
which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  27. 
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3.  pi.  In  carp.,  short,  light  pieces  of  timber 
fixed  as  bearers  below  a  roof,  forming  a  straight 
line  with  the  upper  side  of  the  rafters.    Also 
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long ;  others  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  this.    The 
common  shrew  of  Europe  is  Sarex  vulgaris.  The  common- 


Shredding-knife  (shred'ing-nif ),  n.  A  pruning- 
knife. 

shreddy  (shred'i),  a.  [<  shred  +  -2/I.]  Con- 
sisting of  shreds ;  torn  into  shreds ;  ragged. 

Small  bits  of  shreddy  matter  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  J.  E.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  24. 

shred-pie  (shred'pi),  n.  Mince-pie:  so  called 
from  the  shredding  or  thin  shaving  of  the  in- 
gredients.    [Eng.] 

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pUs  of  the  best, 
Pig,  veal,  goose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  drest. 

Tviser,  Christmas  Husbandly  Fare. 
In  winter  there  was  the  luxury  of  a  shredpie,  which  is  a 
coarse  north  country  edition  of  the  pie  abhorred  by  puri- 
tans. Southey,  The  Doctor,  viii.    (Dailies.) 
shreekH,  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  shriek. 
shreek^  (shrek),  n.    Same  as  shrike^. 
shreetalum,  shreetaly  (shre'ta-lum,  -li),  n.  [B. 
Ind.]  The  talipot-palm,  CorypKawmiraculifera. 
shrewl  (shrS),  n.  and  a.    [Formerly  also  shrow; 
<  ME.  shrew,  shrewe,  schrewe,  shrowe,  also  unas- 
sibilated screwe,  wicked,  evil,  as  a  noun  a  wick- 
ed persoi  I  (the  shretoe,  the  evil  one,  the  devil),  < 
AS.  *scredwa,  a  wicked  person,  found  only  in 
another  sense,  scredwa,  a  shrew-mouse  (see 
shrew^);  both  supposed  to  mean  lit.  'biter' 
(the  bite  of  a  shrew-mouse  was  formerly  con- 
sidered venomous),  <-\^skru,  cut,  seen  in  shred 
and  shroud^.    For  the  later  use  of  the  noun  as 
an  adj.,  and  the  still  later  extension  of  the  adj. 
with  pp.  suffix  -ed^,  -d^,  in  shrewd,  cf.  wicked, 
which  has  a  similar  history  in  these  respects. 
Cf.  serew^,  a  doublet  of  shrew''-.]    I.  n.  If.  A 
wicked  or  evil  person ;  a  malignant  person. 
And  alle  that  worche  with  wronge  wenden  hij  shuUe 
After  her  deth  day  and  dwelle  with  that  shrewe  (Satan]. 
Piers  Plowman  (BX  i.  127. 
For  unto  shrewes  joye  it  is  and  eae 
To  have  her  [their]  f  elawes  in  peyne  and  disese. 

Cha/ucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 193. 
The  wickid  aungil  bad  him  be  boold 
To  calle  bothe  f  adir  &  modir  schrewis. 

Eymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 

2.  A  woman  of  a  perverse,  violent,  or  malig- 
nant temper;  a  scold;  a  termagant. 

Shrews  .  .  .  cannot  otherwise  ease  their  cursed  hearts 
but  by  their  own  tongues  and  their  neighbours'  ears. 

O.  Barvey,  Four  Lettera,  iii. 

The  man  had  got  a  shrew  for  his  wife,  and  there  could 
be  no  quiet  in  the  house  with  her.        Sir  S.  L'Estrange. 

3t.  An  evil  thing ;  a  great  danger. 

Than  seide  Dodinell  the  sauage  that  it  were  a  shrewe  to 
go,  for  in  this  foreate  ia  noon  rescettes,  and  cure  horse 
sholde  dyen  for  the  faute  and  for  hungir. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  668. 

4t.  A  planet  of  evil  or  malignant  aspect  or  in- 
fluence. 

That  he  he  nat  retro^ad,  ne  combust,  ne  joigned  with 
no  shrewe  in  the  same  eigne.       Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  6. 

Il.t  a.  Wicked;  evil;  ill-natured;  unkind. 

Yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shrewe, 
That  f  eele  I  on  my  ribbes  al  by  rewe. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  606. 

shrewi  (shrS),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  schrewen,  ssrewen, 

make  evil,  curse,  <  schrewe,  an  evil  person:  see 

shrew^,  n.    Cf.  ieshrew  and  shrewd.]    It.   To 

make  evil ;  deprave. 

Schreuiyn,  pravo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  449. 

3.  To  curse ;  beshrew. 

O  vile  proude  cherl,  I  shrewe  his  face. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  625. 
Shrew  me 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
01  any  king's  in  Europe. 

ShA.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 147. 

shrew^  (shr5),  n,.  [<  ME.  *shrewe,  <  AS.  scredwa, 
the  shrew-mouse:  supposed  to  mean  lit.  'biter': 
see  sferetfli.  Cf.  G.  dial,  schermaus,  a  mole,  < 
scheren  (=  E.  shear),  cut,  +  maus  =  B.  motise.] 
A  small  insectivorous  mammal  of  the  genus 
Sorex  or  family  Soriddse;  a  shrew-mouse.  They 
are  all  small,  greatly  resembling  mice  in  size,  form,  color, 
and  general  appearance  (whence  the  name  shrew-mouse), 
but  belong  to  a  different  order  (JngeottDora,  not  JRodentia). 
They  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  long  sharp 
snout.  They  are  widely  distributed,  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  the  species  are  numerous,  of  several 
different  genera,  particularly  Sorex,  which  contains  more 
than  any  other.  The  little  animal  s  are  very  voracious,  and 
devour  great  quantities  of  insects  and  worms ;  but  there 
is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  vulgar  notion  that  shrews 
are  poisonous,  or  for  any  other  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tions respecting  theae  harmleaa  little  creatures.  The 
shrews  have  usually  a  musky  odor,  due  to  the  secretion 
of  some  special  subcutaneous  glands  with  which  they  are 
provided,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  kinds  this  scent  ia 
very  strong.  Among  the  shrews  are  the  most  diminutive 
of  all  mammals,  with  the  head  and  body  less  than  2  inches 


American  Water-shrew  t^Neosorex 
fiatustris). 


Common  European  Shrew  ^Serex  vutgarii). 

eat  in  the  United  Statea  is  a  large  abort-tailed  species, 
Elairina  bremeauda.  The  teeth  of  ahi'ewa  are  generally 
cheatnut  or  reddish- 
black,  but  some 
shrews  are  white- 
toothed,  as  those  of 
the  genus  Oroeidw- 
ra;  some  are  aquatic, 
as  the  oared  or  oar- 
footed  shrew,  Cros- 
sopus  fodiens  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Neosorex 
paluitris  of  Korth 
America.  The  name 
is  extended,  with  a 
qualifying  term,  to 
related  animals  of  a 
different  family,  as 
the  shrew -moles  and 
desmans.  See  shrew^m^le,  elephant-shrew,  marsh-shrew, 
mole-shrew,  mmk-shrew,  squirrel-shrew,  water-shrew,  and 
cuts  under  Warina,  desman,  Petrodromus,  Ptilocercus, 
SJiynxihoeyon,  and  Tupaia. 

Museragrw  [It.],  a  kinde  of  mouse  called  a  shrew,  deadlie 
to  other  beasts  if  he  bite  them,  and  laming  any  bodie  if  he 
but  touch  them,  of  which  that  curse  came,  1  beshrew  thee. 

Florio,  1698. 

In  Italy  the  hardy  shrews  are  venomous  in  their  biting. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  68. 

'  Broad-nosed  shrew,  the  common  Sorex  platyrhinus  of 
North  America.— Ciliated  sbiew,Croeidura  suavedens, 
a  very  diminutive  shrew  of  southern  Europe. — House 
Shrew,  Crocidura  aranea,  of  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.— Indian  shrew,  the  musk-shrew.— Oared  or 
oar-footed  shrews,  aquatic  shrews,  of  the  genera  Cros- 
sopiM  and  Neosorex.  See  def. — Rat-tailed  Shrew,  the 
musk-shrew.— Short-tailed  shrew,  any  species  of  the 
American  genus  Blarina,  specifically  B.  bremeauda. 

shrew-ash  (shro'ash),  n.  An  ash-tree  into  a 
hole  in  the  body  of  which  a  shrew-mouse  has 
been  plugged  alive,  its  twigs  or  branches,  when  ap- 
plied TO  the  limbs  of  cattle,  were  formerly  supposed  to 
give  them  immediate  relief  from  the  pains  they  endured 
from  a  shrew-mouse  having  run  over  them. 

shrewd  (shrod),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  shrowd; 
<  ME.  shrewed,  schrewed,  sehrewid,  depraved, 
wicked,  Ut.  'accursed,' pp.  of  schrewen,  curse, 
beshrew :  see  shrew^.  Cff .  cursed,  curst,  former- 
ly used  in  the  sense  of  'having  a  violent  tem- 
per' ;  cf .  also  wicked^.  For  the  partial  elevation 
of  sense  from  'cursed'  through  'mischievous, 
cunning,'  to  'astute,  sagacious,'  cf.  pretty, 
which  has  passed  from  '  tricky,  cunning,'  to 
'fine,  beautiful.']  If.  Evil;  accursed;  malig- 
nant; wicked. 

Ood  shal  take  veniaunce  on  alle  swiche  preestes, 
Wei  harder  and  grettere  on  suche  shrewede  f  aderes, 
Than  euere  he  dude  on  Ophni  and  Finees. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  1. 122. 
Helle  repreued  tho  the  deuel  sathan. 
And  hoiribli  gan  him  dispice ; 
"  Tp  me  thou  art  a  sehreuride  captayn, 
A  combrid  wretche  in  cowardise." 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  53. 
If  a  man  be  good  and  doth  or  seith  a  thing  to  good  en- 
tente, the  bakbiter  wol  tume  al  thilke  goodnease  up-so- 
doun  to  hia  shrewed  entente.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

There  are  shrewd  books  with  dangerous  Frontispices  set 
to  sale.  MUton,  Areopagitica,  p.  24. 

2t.  Having  a  curst  temper;  scolding;  vixenish; 
shrewish. 

Thowe  shalte  bettyr  chastise  a  shrode  wyf e  with  myrthe 
then  with  strokes  or  smytyng. 

Political  Poemi,  etc.  (ed.  FumivallX  p.  30. 
As  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates*  Xantippe. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2.  70; 

3t.  Annoying;  mischievous;  vexatious;  trou- 
blesome; malicious. 

He  may  do  his  ennemy  a  scherewd  tume  and  never  far 

the  warse  in  hys  howaholde,  ner  the  lease  men  abowthe 

hym.  Paston  Letters,  1. 297. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a  shrewd 

thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden. 

Bacon,  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  Self  (ed.  1887). 
Byrlady,  a  shrewd  business  and  a  dangerous ! 

M^dleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iii.  2. 
Ye  State  was  much  offended,  and  his  father  suffered  a 
shrowd  check,  and  he  had  order  to  apprehend  him  for  it. 
Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  150. 

4.  Sharp;  keen;  biting;  harsh. 

To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown. 

Shak.,  Eich.  n.,  iii.  2.  69. 
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'While  I  spake  then,  a  stiDg  of  ahrewdetl  pain 
Ban  shrivelling  thro'  me. 

Tennyim,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
The  siiy  la  harsh,  and  the  sea  shrewd  and  salt. 

D.  0.  BoBsetti,  Ruggiero  and  Angelica. 

5.  Sly;  cTmning;  artful;  spiteful. 
Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  ehrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Call'd  Robin  Goodfellow.      Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  S3. 

Is  he  shrewd  and  unjust  in  his  dealings  with  others? 

South,  Sermons,  vi. 

6.  Astute;  sagacious;  discriminating;  discern- 
ing;  smart;  sharp:  as,  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 

Camper,  Task,  v.  495. 
Shrewd  was  the  good  St.  Martin ;  he  was  famed 
For  sly  expedients  and  devices  Quaint. 

Bryant,  legend  of  St.  Martin. 

7.  Indicating  shrewdness ;  due  to  shrewdness ; 
involving  or  displaying  sagacity  or  astuteness : 
as,  a  shrewd  remark;  a  sh/rewd  face. 

I  know  not  what  he  said ;  but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess 
what  he  thought. 

B.  Jornon,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 
We  desire  to  learn  Sydney  Smith's  opinion  on  any  mat- 
ter of  public  interest, . .  .  because  we  know  it  will  gener- 
ally be  shrewd,  honest,  independent. 

Whipiie,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  140. 
A  shrewd  manyt,  a  great  number. 

Cast.  He  threw  twice  twelve. 
Ored,  By  'r  lady,  a  shrewd  many. 

Cartwright,  Ordinary.  (Nares.) 
=SyiL  5.  Art^fvl,  Sly,  etc.  (see  cunning^),  wily,  subtle. — 
6.  Acute,  Keen,  etc.  (see  aaute),  discerning,  penetrating, 
politic,  ingenious. 
abrewdly  (shrbd'li),  adv.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
sh/rowdly,  shroudly,  shroadh);  <  ME.  shrewedly, 
shrewdely :  see  shrewd  and  -ly^.'\  In  a  shrewd 
manner,     (at)  Accursedly;  wickedly. 

Were  it  not  better  that  we  went  alle  to  dye  with  good 
herte  in  the  servise  of  cure  lorde  .  .  .  than  to  dye  as 
cowardes  shrewdely  oon  with-onte  a-nother? 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  313. 
(St)  Mischievously ;  injuriously ;  maliciously ;  ill. 
What,  lo,  my  cherl,  lo,  yet  iiow  shrewedZy 
TTnto  my  conf  essour  to  day  he  spak. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  636. 
This  practice  [artifice]  hath  most  shrewdly  paas'd  upon 
thee.  Shai.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  360. 

(c)  Sharply ;  keenly ;  severely. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly.    It  is  very  cold. 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  4. 1. 
I  knew  one  shrewdly  gor'd  by  a  BuU. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iL  99. 
((T)  Astutely ;  in  a  discerning  or  discriminating  manner ; 
sagaciously. 

The  aforesaid  author  observes  very  shrewdly  that,  hav- 
ing no  certain  ideas  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  it  is 
to  him  a  mystery.  Waterland,  Works,  I.  219. 

shrewdness  (shrSd'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  schrewdnes, 
shrewednesse,  schrewidnesse ;  <  shrewd  +  -ness.'] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  shrewd,  (ot) 
Badness ;  wickedness ;  Iniqmty. 

Thanne  Mode  for  here  mysdedes  to  that  man  kneled; 
And  shroue  hire  of  hire  shrewednesse. 

Piers  Plauiman  (B),  ill.  44. 

Thoughte  I,  as  greet  a  fame  han  shrewes  — 
Thogh  hit  be  naught — for  shrewednesse, 
As  gode  folk  han  for  godenesse, 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1853. 
(&)  Sagacionsness ;  astuteness;  sharpness:  as,  a  man  of 
great  8Areui(2n€«8  and  penetration. 

Her  impatience,  which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2.  69. 
Not  being  bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want 
By  shrewdness,  neiUier  capable  of  lies. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2+.  A  company  or  group  (of  apes).  [An  old 
hunting  term.] 

When  beasts  went  together  in  companies,  there  was 
said  to  be  ...  a  shrewdness  of  apes. 

Strvtt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 
=Syil.  1.  Q>)  See  shrewd. 
shrew-footed  (shrS'fut'ed),  a.     Having  feet 
like  those  of  a  shrew:  as,  the  shrew-footed  urop- 
sUe,  Uropsilus  sorioipes. 
shrewheadt,  n.     [MB.  schreuhede;  <  shrew^  + 
-head.^    Wickedness.    Marly  Eng.  Poems  (ed. 
Fumivall),  xxiv.  31.     (Stratmami.) 
shrewish  (shrS'ish),  a.     [<  shrew^  +  -jsfel.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew;  given  to  ex- 
hibitions of  ill  temper;  vixenish:  applied  to 
women. 

My  wife  is  shreutish  when  I  keep  not  hours. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1.  2. 

Puppet  toafather's  threat,  and  servile  to  asArew&A  tongue! 

Tennyson,  Locksley  HaU. 

shxewishly  (shro'ish-li),  adv.    In  a  shrewish 
manner;  with  scolding  or  rating. 
He  speaks  very  ehreunehly.  Slaik.,  T.  N.,  L  5. 170. 
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shrewishness  (shr8'ish-nes),  n.   The  character 
of  being  shrewish;  the  conduct  of  a  shrew. 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness, 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  lit  2.  301. 

shrew-mole  (shro'mol),  n.  A  North  American 
insectivorous  mammal  of  either  of  the  genera 
Soalops  and  Scapanus.  The  shrew-moles  are  the  char- 
acteristic moles  of  North  America,  outwardly  resembling 
very  closely  the  true  Old  World  moles,  but  distinguished 
by  technical  characters  of  the  dentition,  etc.  The  com- 
mon shrew-mole  of  the  United  States  is  Scalops  amaticus; 
others  are  Towusend's,  Scwpanus  tmtmsendi,  and  the  hairy- 
tailed,  Scapanus  americanus.  See  cut  under  Scollops. — 
Silvery  shrew-mole,  a  variety  of  the  common  shrew- 
mole,  Sealops  aquaticus  argentat/as,  of  a  lustrous  light 
color,  common  on  the  prairies  of  the  western  United 
States. 

shrew-mouse  (shro'mous),  n.  [<  shrew^  + 
mouse.']  The  common  shrew  of  Europe;  any 
small  true  shrew,  like  a  mouse.    See  cuts  under 


shrew-struck  (shr5'struk),  a.  Poisoned  by  a 
shrew ;  smitten  with  a  malady  which  a  shrew 
was  superstitiously  supposed  to  impart  by  its 
bite  or  even  its  touch. 

It  a  child  was  scalded,  a  tooth  ached,  a  piece  of  silver 
was  stolen,  a  heiter  shrevj-struck,  a  pig  bewitched,  a  young 
damsel  crost  in  love,  Lucy  [a  "white  witch'  ]  was  called 
in,  and  Lucy  found  a  remedy.    Kingsley,  Wescward  Ho,  iv. 

shrlchf,  V.  and  n.     A  Middle  English  form  of 

slmek. 
shridet  (shrid),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  sehryden;  a  var. 

of  shred  or  shroud^.']    To  hew  or  lop  (wood). 

Hooke  to  hewe  wode,  or  schrydynge  [var.  hoke  to  hev 
with  woode,  or  schraggynge],  sirculus  [var.  sarculus]. 

Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  242. 

shriefet,  »•    -An  obsolete  form  of  sheriff^. 

shriek  (shrek),  v.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  shrike, 
schryke;  <  MB.  shriken,  shryken,  schriken,  skrik- 
en,  scriken  (pret.  sehriked,  skriked,  skryked, 
schrykede,  also  shrighte,  shryghte),  <  loel.  shrik- 
Ja,  shriek  (found  only  in  sense  of  'titter')  (ef. 
skrsekja,  shriek),  =  Sw.  skrika  =  Dan.  skrige, 
shriek;  cf.  Gael,  sgreach  =W.  ysgrechio,  shriek, 
scream.  The  word  also  appears  as  shrike^, 
screak,  screech,  q.  v.  As  with  other  words  de- 
noting sounds,  it  was  regarded  as  more  or  less 
imitative,  and  suffered  variation.]  I.  intraris. 
To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry;  cry  out  more  or  less 
convulsively,  at  a  pitch  above  that  of  a  scream, 
as  in  great  and  sudden  fright,  in  horror,  or  in 
extreme  pain :  used  sometimes,  by  hyperbole, 
of  laughter. 

Shrighte  Emelyn  and  howleth  Falamon. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1959. 

Therwlthal  they  ahrykede  and  they  houped. 

Chmueer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  680. 

Downe  in  her  lap  she  liid  her  face,  and  lowdly  shright. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  32. 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrielid.       Shak. ,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  3. 
I  shriek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  prospect  find. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  247. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  shriek  or  a  shrill 
wild  cry. 

On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  Owle, 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  ix.  33. 
Berkley,  whose  fair  seat  hath  been  famous  long. 
Let  thy  sad  echoes  shriek  a  deadly  sound. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  v.  67. 

shriek  (shrek),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  shrike, 
<  MB.  shrike  (=  Sw.  sTcrik,  skri  =  Dan.  sTerig); 
from  the  verb.]  A  sharp,  shrill  outcry:  as,  the 
shriek  of  a  whistle;  shrieks  of  laughter.  See 
shriek,  v. 
Whl  made  the  childe  this  shrCket  wilt  thow  sleue  it? 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  i.  16. 
The  messenger  of  deatli,  the  ghastly  owle. 
With  drery  shriekes  did  also  her  bewray. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  80. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast 
When  husbands  or  when  lapdogs  breathe  their  last. 

P(ipe,R.  of  the  L.,  ill.  167. 
=Syil.  Screech,  etc.    See  scream. 
shneker  (shre'k6r),  n.    [=  Sw.  skrikare;  as 
shriek  +  -erl.]     1.  One  who  shrieks. 

Again — the  shrieking  charmers — how  they  rend 
The  gentle  air  —  the  shriekere  lack  a  friend. 

Crahie,  Tales  of  the  Hall,  viL    {Bieha/rdson.') 

2.  The  bar-tailed  godwit,  Limosa  lapponica. 
[Local,  Eng.] 
shrlek-Owl  (shrek'oul),  m.  1.  A  screech-owl. 
—  3.  The  swiU,  Cypselm  (wus.  [Local,  Eng.] 
ghrleval  (shre'val),  a.  iCshrieve^  +  -al.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  sheriff. 

Cliaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval  board 
The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  abhorr'd. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  618. 

shrievalty  (shre'val-ti),  n.  [Formerly  also 
shri/ealty,  shrevaliy  (also  later  sheriffalty);  <  late 
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MB.  shrevaltee;  <  shrieve^  -f-  -aV-ty.']  1.  Th& 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff.  Arnold's 
Chron.,  p.  42. 

It  was  ordained  by  statute  28  Edw.  I.,  c.  8,  that  the  peo- 
ple should  have  election  of  sheriffs  in  every  shire  where 
the  shrievalty  is  not  of  inheritance. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  ix. 

Spenser  .  .  .  was  recommended  In  a  letter  from  Queen. 
Elizabeth  for  the  shrievalty  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  162. 

2.  The  period  during  which  the  office  of  sheriff 
is  held. 

For  the  twelve  Sessions,  during  his  Shrievalty. 

Srome,  Antipodes,  iii.  2. 
That  £1000  fine  which  was  imposed  upon  him  [Sir  Wal- 
ter Long]  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  absence  out  of  his  coun- 
ty in  time  of  shrievalty. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  II.  162. 

shrieveif  (shrev),  m.  [Also  sArie/e;  a  contracted 
form  of  «feerjjf  (ME.  shirreve,  etc.):  see  sheriff^.'] 
■  A  sheriff. 

Mayors  and  shrieves  may  yearly  fill  the  stage : 
A  king's  or  poet's  birth  doth  ask  an  age. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  Epil. 

Now  mayors  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate  lay. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  91. 

shrieve^t,  "•  -An  obsolete  form  of  shrive^. 
shrift  (shrift),  n.  [<  ME.  shrift,  shryft,  schrift,. 
sohryft,  <  AS.  scrift,  confession  or  absolution 
(=  ioel.  skript  =  Sw.  skrift  =  Dan.  skrifte,  con- 
fession, absolution ;  cf .  OHG.  scrift,  MHG-.  G. 
schrift,  a  writing:  see  script),  <  serif  an,  shrive: 
see  shri/oe^.']  1.  The  penitential  act  of  confes- 
sion to  a  priest,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  dy- 
ing penitent. 

No  receipt  openeth  the  heart  bat  a  true   friend,  to- 

whom  you  may  impart .  .  .  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the 

heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  coiu ession. 

Bacon,  Friendship  (ed.  1887). 

Address  you  to  your  shrift;  .  .  . 

And  be  yourself ;  for  you  must  die. 

Bowe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  1. 

2.  Absolution  received  after  confession ;  par- 
don. 

Enuye  with  heuy  herte  asked  after  sehrifte. 
And  carefuUich  mea  culpa  he  comsed  to  shewe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  76. 
Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii,  3. 56. 

3.  The  priestly  act  of  confessing  and  absolv- 
ing a  penitent. 

In  shrift,  in  prechynge  is  my  diligence. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1. 110. 

Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Barnordine's  head^ 

I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  bet- 

ter  place.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 223. 

In  shrift,    (a)  In  confession. 

Yet  I  have  call'd  my  conscience  to  confession. 
And  every  syllable  that  might  offend 
I  have  had  vn  shrift. 

Fletcher  and  another.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  i.  2. 

(5t)  Figuratively,  in  strict  confidence;  as  if  in  confession. 
But  sweete,  let  this  be  spoke  in  shrift,  so  was  it  spoke  to- 
me. Warner,  Albion's  Eng.,  xiL  18.    (Nares.} 

Short  Shrift,  the  infliction  ot  punishment  without  delay : 
implying  execution  shortly  after  condemnation,  as  leaving 
little  time  tor  confession  and  absolution. 
shrift  (shrift),  V.  t.  [=  leel.  skrvpta  =  Sw. 
skrifta  =  Dan.  skrifte,  give  shnft,  shrive; 
from  the  noun.]  To  confess  and  absolve  f 
shrive.    [Rare.] 

I  saw  a  gray  Frier  shrift  a  falre  Oentlewoman,  which  I 
.  .  .  mention  because  it  was  the  first  shrifting  that  ever 
I  saw.  Caryat,  Crudities,  1. 44. 

shrift-father  (shrift'f a'snto),  n.  [<  ME.  shrift- 
fader,  schrift-fader  (=  Sw.  Dan.  skriftefader)  f 
<  shrift  +  father.']    A  father  confessor. 

I  slirewe  thise  shrifie-faires  everychoon. 

Chmuser,  Friar's  Tale,  L  144. 
How  and  where  he  doth  that  synne,  * 

To  hys  schrygader  he  mote  that  raynne. 
J.  Myre,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  1. 233. 
And  virgin  nnns  in  dose  and  private  cell. 
Where  (but  shrift  fathers)  never  mankind  treads. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  xi.  9. 

shrlgt  (shrig),  V.  t.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  shrug.]  To 
contract;  reduce,  as  by  pruning  or  thinning. 

AtticuB  is  of  opinion  That  the  shaddow  of  elmea  is 
one  of  the  thickest  and  most  hurtful ....  marie,  if  the 
braunches  thereof,  or  of  any  tree  within-f orth,  be  slurigged 
(constricts),  I  thinke  that  the  shade  will  doe  no  harme  at 
alL  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  12.    \Bichardson.) 

Those  of  the  other  hoped,  if  all  men  were  shrigged  of 
their  goods,  and  left  bare,  they  should  live  in  sat etfe,  grew 
at  length  to  open  proscriptions  and  hanging  ot  silly  inno- 
cent persons. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  MarcellinuB  (1609).    (,lfares.y 

shrightt.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  shriek. 
shrlghtt,  n.     [<  MB.  shright;  <  shriek  or  shrike, 
pret.  shright.]    Shrieking;  sobbing. 

With  brokyn  vols,  al  hors  for  shright,  Ciyseyde 
To  Troylns  thise  ilke  wordes  seyde. 

Chaucer,  Trollus,  iv.  1147. 
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That  with  their  piteous  oryes,  and  yeUing  ahrightet. 
They  made  the  further  shore  resounden  wide. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  n.  vii.  67. 

shrikeH,  v.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  shriek. 

Shnke2  (slmk),  n.  [Also  shreek;  <  ME.  *shrike, 
<  AS.  scric,  a  shrike  or  thrush  (glossed  lay  L. 
turdus),  =  leel.  shrikja,  a  shrike  (butcher-hird), 
so  called  from  its  cry :  see  Bhnke\  v.  Cf .  shrite, 
a  thrush.]  1.  A  dentirostral  oscine  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  Xamidie,  having  a  notably 
strong  hooked  and  toothed  bill,  and  of  actively 
predaoeous  nature ;  a  butcher-bird ;  a  nine- 
kUler ;  a  wood-chat.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  char- 
acteristic habit  of  these  birds— at  least  of  those  of  the 
geiuiB  tardus  and  of  some  allied  genera— is  to  catch  and 
kill  more  insects,  small  birds,  and  small  quadrupeds  than 
they  devour  at  ohoe,  and  to  impale  these  victims  on  a 
thorn  or  sharo  twig.  The  great  gray  or  cinereous  shrike 
of  Europe  is  Laniua  excuIrUor,ol  which  the  corresponding 
American  species  is  the  northern  butcher-bird,  L.  boredlie. 
The  loggerhead  shrike  of  the  United  States  is  L.  ludmMa- 
mie.  The  red-backed  shrike  of  Europe  is  Laniua  or  En- 
neoetorms  eaUurio  (see  woodrchat).  See  cuts  under  butelur- 
bird,  La/ni/ux,  and  Paehyeephala. 
2.  One  of  many  different  birds  that  resemble 
shrikes,  or  were  held  to  belong  to  the  genus  Xo- 
nius.  This  was  a  Linnean  genus,  of  amplitude  and  elas- 
ticity, and  all  the  birds  that  were  put  in  it  used  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  books  as  shrikes  of  some  sort,  whence  many 
EngUsh  phrase-names,  now  practically  obsolete  except  in 
some  hyphenated  compounds.  Among  these  birds  were 
various  thrushes,  ant-thrushes  of  both  worlds,  flycatchers, 
starlings,  etc.  See  phrases  below,  and  bnshrshrike,  drcm- 
go-shrike,  gwallow-shrike,  Artarmdee,  Dicruridse,  and  Tha/m- 
nopMiruE.— Cubla  Shrike.  Same  as  ctrfiJa.- Dubious 
ghriket.  See  S<Msirostm,m. — Fiscal  Bblike,  a  shrike  of 
the  genus  Mseus,  as  I',  collaris;  a  fiscal.- Fork-tailed 
Bhllke.  See /orft-te'ied.— Frontal  atixike,  Faleumyulm 
frontatus  of  Australia,  with  a  strong  curved  and  toothed 
bill,  a  crest,  above  greenish-yellow,  below  bright-yellow, 
the  plumage  also  varied  with  black  and  white,  the  length  7 
inches.— Great  northern  shrike,  the  American  butcher- 
bird, iomttMioj-eirfig.— Green  slirlket,X'e2)t(ii)«e«M(!A(t5ert 
(not  a  Bhrike)of  Madagascar.—  Hook-billed  Shrike,  Vart- 
ga  ewroiroelrii  of  Madagascar.  See  Vanga. — Keroula 
tt\aVt6^,Tephrod<)rmspondKerian'ia(rmt  a  shrike), inhab- 
iting India  and  China.  See  cut  under  Tephrodxmas. — Ku- 
fous  shrike,  Vanga  rufa  of  Madagascar.  See  Vanga.— 
Senegal  shnke,  Tdephonus  senegalus.  See  Tdephonus. 
— ISPOtted  shrike^  South  American  bush-shrike,  Tham- 
nophUus  nsevim. — Thick-headed  shrikes,  the  shrikes 
of  the  genus  PachyeephaZa  and  related  forms,  sometimes 
grouped  as  PachyeephaKnse. — Vailed  shrike,  Laniarmx 
multuidlar  of  western  Africa. — White-headed  shrike, 
Artamia  leueocephala  of  Madagascar.  It  is  7^  inches  long, 
and  greenish-black  in  color,  with  the  rump,  head,  and  un- 
der parts  white. — TellCW-hrowed  shnke,  Laniariite 
eulphureipei^us,  of  the  whole  Ethiopian  region. 

shrike-crow  (shrik'kro),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Ba/rita.    Swamson. 

shrill  (shrll),».  [Also,  by  transposition,  Sc.  shirl, 
also  unassibUated  skirl;  <  MB.  schriUen,  scriUen 
=  G-.  sdkrillen,  sound  shrill;  of.  Norw.  skryla, 
skrdla,  cry  shrilly,  =  Sw.  skrSXa  =  Dan.  skraale, 
squall  (of  children);  loel.  skrolta,  resound 
shrilly,  =  AS.  scralletan,  cry  aloud;  partly  from 
the  adj.,  but  mainly  original,  from  a  common 
root  *skrel,  *skral.  See  shrill,  a.  Cf.  sMll^, 
shiiU.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  or  emit  a  keen, 
piercing,  high-pitched  sound. 

Then  gan  the  bagpypes  and  the  homes  to  shriU 
And  shrieke  aloud.  Spenaer,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viil.  46. 

Like  a  locust  shrUls  the  imprisoned  sap. 

Lomell,  Sir  Launf al,  1. 

The  shrUling  of  the  male  [cricket]  is  a  sexual  call,  made 
by  raising  the  fore  wings  and  rubbing  them  on  the  hind 
wings.        Packard,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  p.  663. 

2.  To  sound  shrilly;  be  shrill. 

The  horrid  yells  and  shrUling  screams. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Idly  list  the  ihrOling  lay 
With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way. 

ScM,  Marmion,  L,  Int. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  give  out  a  shrill 
sound. 

About  me  leap'd  and  laugh'd 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day. 
And  shrOl'd  his  tinsel  shaft. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

2.  To  utter  or  produce  with  a  shrill  sotind. 

How  poor  Andromache  thrills  her  dolours  forth  I 

Sftafc,  T.  andC.v.  3.  84. 

The  locust  shrills  his  song  of  heat. 

WhttUer,  The  Summons. 

shrill  (shril),  a.  [E.  dial.  (Sc)  also,  transposed, 
sMrl;  <  ME.  slwil,  schryl,  sehrylle  =  D.  sckril  = 
LG-.  sehrell,  >  G.  dial. schrill,  shrill;  appar. from 
the  verb  or  noun:  see  shrill,  v.']  1.  Sharp  and 
piercing  in  sound;  high  and  keen  (somewhat 
disagreeably  so)  in  voice  or  note :  the  common 
use  of  the  word. 

!  as  ones  voyse  is —  .  .  .  trenchant. 

Palsgrave,  L'Bclaircissement,  p.  323. 

Thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  L  4.  33. 
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Some  female  vendor's  scream,  belike 
The  very  shrillest  of  all  London  cries. 

Wordsicorth,  Prelude,  vlt 

2.  Emitting  or  capable  of  emitting  a  sharp, 
high,  piercing  sound. 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused.     Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ill.,  ProL,  1.  9. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pc^,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  96. 

3.  Piercing;  sharp;  affecting  the  senses  sharp- 
ly or  keenly ;  bright.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
Quen  glem  of  glodez  agaynz  hem  glydez 

Wyth  schymerynge  schene  ful  sehrylle  thay  [silver  leaves] 
sohynde.  AlliteraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L  80. 

The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 
Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the  gale. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 
shrill  (shril),  n.    [<  shrill,  «.]    A  keen  or  pier- 
cing sound.     [Rare.] 

I  heard  a  voyce,  which  loudly  to  me  called, 
That  with  the  suddein  shrill  I  was  appalled. 

Spenser,  Kuins  of  Time,  L  681. 
You  may  .  .  .  almost  fancy  you  hear  the  shrill  of  the 
midsummer  cricket. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  161. 
shrill  (shril),  adv.     [<  MB.  schrille,  schirle;  < 
shrill,  «.]    In  a  shrill  manner;  shrilly. 

The  hounds  and  horn 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  63. 

shrill-edged  (shril'ejd),  a.  Acute,  sharp,  or 
piercing  in  sound.     [Rare.] 

I  heard 
The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shuddering 
night.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  4. 

shrill-gorged  (shril'gdrjd),  a.    Having  a  gorge 
or  throat  that  gives  a  shrill  or  acute  sound; 
having  a  clear  or  high-pitched  voice  or  note. 
Look  up  a-height ;  the  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  68. 

shrilling  (shrU'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shrill,  v.'] 
A  shrill  noise  or  cry:  as,  the  shrillmgot  the  lo- 
cust. 

As  if  in  revenge,  some  relative  of  the  murdered  katydid 
found  its  way  into  the  room,  and  began  its  vibrant  shrill- 
ing near  her  bed.  Ka/tpefs  Mag. ,  LXXVI.  37. 

shrillness  (shril'nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being 
shrill ;   acuteness  of  sound ;  high  pitch  and 
sharpness  or  fineness  of  tone  or  voice. 
Sure,  this  voice  is  new. 
Whose  shriUness,  like  the  sounding  of  a  bell. 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  4. 

Shrill-tongued  (shrU'tungd),  a.    Speaking  in 

a  high  and  shrill  voice. 
Is  she  shrUl-tong'oed  or  low?    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iil  3. 16. 
shrill-voiced  (shrU'voist),  a.    Having  a  shrill 

or  piercing  voice. 

What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  this  eager  cry? 

Shak.,  Rich.  IL,  v.  3. 75. 

shrilly  (shril'i),  a.  [<  shrill  +  -5/1.]  Some- 
what shrill. 


Some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound. 

Keats,  Endymion,  L 

shrilly  (shril'li),  «<?».[<  shrill  +  -lyK^  In  a  shrill 
manner ;  acutely;  with  a  sharp  sound  or  voice. 

Mount  up  alofti  my  Muse ;  and  now  more  shriOiy  sing. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  n.  ii.  40. 
The  small  philosopher  .  .  .  cries  out  shrilly  from  his 
elevation.        Landar,  Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Temissa. 

shrimp^  (shrimp),  v.  t.  and  i.   [Assibilated  form 

of  scrimp.    Cf.  shrumjg.l    To  contract;  shrink. 
shrimp^  (shrimp),  n.    [<  ME.  "shrimp,  sivrymp, 

schrymp;  <  *shrimp,  assibilated  form  of  scrimp, 

scanty,  small:  see  shrimp\  v.,  scrimp,  a.]     1.  A 

salt-water     long-tailed 

ten-footed  crustacean  of 

the  family  Crangomdx, 

and  especially  of  the  ge- 
nus Cra/ngon.  C.  mtlgarisia 

the  common  shrimp  of  Great 

Britain,  about  2  inches  long, 

greenish-gray    dotted    with 

brown,  of  fragUe  structure, 

somewhat   translucent,  and 

esteemed  a  delicacy  as  food. 

It  boils  to  a  brown  color,  not 

red  as  is  usual  with  crusta- 
ceans. The  shrimps  are  close- 
ly related  to  prawns,  and  one 

of  the  prawns,  Pamdaliis  an- 

nulieomis,  a  British  species, 

is  often   miscalled  shrimp. 

The  name  is  also  extended  to 

various  related  crustaceans. 

Among   those   bearing  this 

name  in  the  United  States  are 

some  Qa/nvmaHdie,  as  Qa/m- 

ma/rus  fasciatus;  species  of 

Pandalus,  as  P.  annvliaymis, 

the  deep-water  sjjrimp,  and 

P.  danse,  which  is  dried  in       shrimp  {Crangtm  vulgaris), 

Calitornla  for  exportation  to  natural  size. 
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China;  the  river-shrimp,  Palaemon  ohionis;  and  PemeuA 
brasiliensis  of  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  etc.  See  also  cut 
under  Ga/mmarus. 

Schrymp,  fyscbe,  Stingus.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  449. 

2.  A  little  wrinkled  person;  a  dwarfish  crea- 
ture; a  manikin:  in  contempt. 

We  borel  men  been  shrympes; 
Of  fleble  trees  ther  comen  wrecched  ympes. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk's  Tale,  1.  87. 
Alas,  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf ! 
It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  23. 

Fresh-water  Shrimp.  See TyegA-wnter.- Mountebank 
shrimp,  a  beach-flea  or  sand-hopper :  so  called  from  iU 
agility. 

shrimp^  (shrimp),  v.  i.  [<  shrimp^,  m.]  To 
catch  or  fish  for  shrimps. 

shrimp-chaff  (shrimp'chaf),  n.  Refuse  win- 
nowed from  dried  shrimps  by  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fomia,  and  exported  to  China  as  a  fertilize! 
for  tea-plants.  The  meat  of  the  shrimp  is  an 
article  of  food.     [California.] 

shrimper  (shrim'pfer),  n.  [<  shrimp''-  +  -ej-i.] 
A  person  who  catches  shrimps;  a  shrimp, 
catcher. 

The  shrimpers,  who  wade  nearly  to  their  middle  foi 
hours.  E.  P.  Wright,  Animal  Life,  p.  635. 

Fishers  and  shrimpers  by  name,  smugglers  by  opportu. 
nity.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  742. 

shrimping  (shrim'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
shrimp^,  «.]  The  occupation  or  business  of 
catching  shrimps. 

shrimp-net  (shrimp'net),  n.  A  fishing-net 
adapted  to  the  capture  of  shrimps;  a  small- 
meshed  bag-net  or  scoop-net  with  a  long  wooden 
handle. 

shrinal  (shn'nal),  a.  [<  shrine  +  -al.2  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a'shrine;  containing  a  shrine;  of 
the  nature  of  a  shrine.     [Rare.] 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  pagan  Saxon  household 
close  outside  the  east  gate  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  whereof 
the  four  daughters  became  Christian  —  two  of  them  mar- 
tyrs, of  whom  one  has  left  her  name,  St.  Sidwell,  in  a 
shrinal  church  on  the  blood-stained  spot. 

Jf.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  261. 

shrine  (shrin),  n.  [<  ME.  shryne,  sckrin,  schryne, 
scryne,  <  AS.  scrm,  an  ark  (used  with  ref .  to 
the  ark  of  the  covenant),  =  t>.  schrijn,  =  MLG. 
sch/rin  =  OHG.  scrmi,  MHG.  schrm,  Gr.  sehrein 
=  Icel.  skrim  =  Sw.  Dan.  skrin  =  OP.  serin, 
escrin  (>  E.  serine),  F.  Sarin  =  Pr.  escrin  =  OSp. 
esc/rinio,  escrifto,  a  box,  shrine,  =  It.  scrigno  = 
OBulg.  skriniya,  skrina  =  Serv.  skrinya  =  Bo- 
hem,  skrghme  =  Pol.  skreynia,  krzynia  =  Russ. 
shryn/ya,  skrinv,  =  Hung.  szekrSn/y  =  Lith.  skrine 
=  Lett,  skrine,  skrinis,  a  shrine,  =  L.  scrirmmf 
a  chest,  box,  case,  letter-case,  escritoire,  casket, 
ML.  (eocles.)  a  shrine;  root  unknown.  Chest, 
box,  and  ark  are  also  derived  through  AS.  from 
L.  (box  ult.  from  Gr.) ;  ease  is  also  derived  tram 
L.  through  P.]     1.  A  box;  an  ark;  a  chest. 

She  [Cleopatre]  .  .  . 
Made  hir  subtil  workmen  make  a  shryne 
Of  alle  the  rubies  and  the  stones  tyne 
In  al  Egipte  that  she  koude  espye ;  and  forth  she  fette 
This  dede  cors,  and  in  the  shryne  it  shette. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  672. 

2.  A  box  for  holding  the  bones  of  saints  or 
other  sacred  relics ;  a  reliquary.  Portable  shrines 
containing  relics  were  commonly  arched  boxes  covered 
with  precious  metal,  enamels,  and  engraving,  and  in 
churches  were  generally  placed  near  the  altar.  See  cut 
under  monstrance. 

He  [Ethelred]  bestows  the  reliques  of  St.  Alban  in  a 
shrine  of  Pearl  and  Gold.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

Over  the  high  altar  are  prese^ed,  in  a  very  large 
wrought  shrine  of  massy  gold,  the  relicks  of  St.  Firmin, 
their  patron  saint.  Gray,  Letters,  1. 18. 

Hence  —  3.  A  tomb  of  a  canonized  or  other 
sacred  person;  the  mausoleum  of  a  saiat;  a 
tomb  of  shrine-like  configuration. 

Howbeit  there  is  a  merualous  fayre  shryne  for  hym, 
wrought  all  of  fyne  whyte  marble,  of  wonderful  curyous 
and  sumptuous  werke. 

Sir  S.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  79. 

It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling  that  drew 
great  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  since  the  Conquest  had  been  terrible  to  the 
foreign  tyrants.  Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  1. 

4.  An  altar,  small  chapel  or  temple,  or  other- 
sacred  object  or  place  peculiarly  consecrated 
to  and  supposed  to  be  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  some  deity,  saint,  mythological  hero,  or  other 
personality  reputed  sacred.  See  cut  on  follow- 
ing page,  and  cut  under  oetastyle. 

For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith, 
which  made  silver  shrines  toT  [of,  R.  V.]  Diana,  brought 
no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen.  Acts  xix.  24. 

Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine. 
Within  this  half -hour,  hath  received  his  sight. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  63. 
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Shrine  of  St.  Calmine,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  in  enameled  and  gilded 

copper ;  early  13th  century. 

(From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier  frangais.") 

It  [sculptured  relief  with  figure  of  a  goddess]  is  in  the 
form  of  a  small  shrine  (xato-icos  [a  little  temple]). 

Harrison  and  VerraZl,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  44. 
Erroneously,  an  image. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come, 
To  kiss  this  shriTiSf  this  mortal-breathing  sainl^ 

Shah.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  40. 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy, 

...  for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva. 

Sluik.,  Cymbeline,  z.  S.  164. 

Metaphorically,  a  thing  or  place  hallowed 
and  consecrated  by  its  history  or  past  associa- 
tions, or  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  some 
object  of  worship. 

Shrine  of  the  mighty!  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 

Byron,  The  Giaour,  1. 106. 
I  .  .  .  worshipped  at  innumerable  shrines  of  beaufy. 
Willis,  Florence  Gray. 

7t.  A  charnel-house.  ffoUyband.  (HalUwell.) 
— Bell-Blixine,  a  cover  put  over  a  bell  when  it  is  not  in 
use :  an  ecclesiastical  utensil,  and  as  such  usually  deco- 
rated with  religious  emblems,  especially  in  early  Irish  art. 
shrine  (shrin),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  sJwined,  ppr. 
shrining.  [<  ME.  shrynen,  schrynen,  enshrine, 
canonize;  <.  shrine,  n.  Ci.  enshrine.']  1.  To 
place  in  a  shrine ;  enshrine ;  hence,  fignratiye- 
ly,  to  deify  or  canonize. 

Ye  might  be  shryned  for  your  brotelnesse. 
Bet  than  Dalyda,  Creseide,  or  Candace. 

Against  Women  UnconMant. 

The  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrined  in  his  sanctuary  of  heaven  secure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  672. 

2.  To  inclose  in  something  suggestive  of  the 
^eat  preoionsuess  of  what  is  inclosed:  as,  the 
jewel  was  shrined  in  a  velvet  casket. 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 
'Mid  mystic  trees.     D.  O.  Bossetti,  The  Portrait. 

shrink  (shringk),  v. ;  pret.  shrank  and  shrunk, 
pp.  shrunk  aioAshrunken  (formerly  also  shrinked), 
ppr.  shrinking.  [<  ME.  shrinken,  schrinken, 
scrinken  (pret.  schrank,  schronk,  pp.  shnmken, 
shru/nke),  <  AS.  scrincan  (pret.  sc/ranc,  pp. 
scruncen),  contract,  shrivel  up  (chiefly  in  comp. 
for-serincan),  =  MD.  schrinken,  shrink;  in  cau- 
sal form  OHG.  serenchan,  screnken,  schrenken, 
MH(t.  schrenken,  G.  schrdnken,  cause  to  shrink, 
intr.  sink,  go  aside ;  cf .  8w.  skrynha,  a  wrinkle, 
skrynkla,  wrinkle,  rumple,  dial,  skrukka,  shrink 
together,  Icel.  skrenkr,  shrunk;  prob.  aMn  to 
shrimp^,  scrimp.   Cf.  scringe,  shrug."]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously;  draw  or  be 
drawn  into  less  length,  breadth,  or  compass  by 
an  inherent  pro|)erty :  as,  woolen  cloth  shrinks 
in  hot  water ;  a  flaxen  or  hempen  liue  shrinks 
in  a  humid  atmosphere. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew 
that  shrank.  Gen.  zzxiL  32. 

Water,  water  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii 

2.  To  diminish;  reduce. 

O  mighty  Ceesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 

Are  ^  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 

Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?     Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1. 150. 

Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heaven  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  644. 

3.  To  shrivel;  become  wrinkled  by  contraction, 
as  the  skin. 

1  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
So  I  shrink  up.  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  7.  34. 

And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabills,  st.  266. 

4.  To  drawback  or  retire,  as  from  danger;  re- 
coil physically,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distrust; 
sometimes,  simply,  to  go  aside. 
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But  no  way  he  saw  he  could  so  much  pleasure  them  as 
by  leaving  the  two  friends  alone,  who  being  shmrtk  aside 
to  the  banqueting  house,  where  the  pictures  were,  there 
Falladius  recounted  unto  Fyrocles  his  fortunate  escape 
from  the  wreck  and  his  ensuing  adventures. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

It  is  shamef ull  for  a  King  to  boast  at  Table  and  shrink 
In  fight.  MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

E'en  as  a  bather  might 
ShriT^  from  the  water,  from  the  naked  night 
She  shrank  a  little. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  316. 

5.  To  decline  or  hesitate  to  act,  as  from  fear; 
recoil  morally  or  mentally,  as  in  fear,  horror, 
distrust,  distaste,  and  the  like. 

The  proud  have  had  me  exceedingly  in  derision ;  yet 
have  1  not  shrinked  from  thy  law. 

Book  of  Com/man  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  cxix.  51. 
I  have  seen  him  do  snch  things  belief  would  shrink  at. 
Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 
He  shrunk  from  no  deed  of  treachery  or  violence. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  andlsa.,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  express  fear,  horror,  or  pain  by  shrug- 
ging or  contracting  the  body ;  wince ;  flinch. 

The  gray  mare 
Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrills 
From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  small  good-man 
Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

=Syn.  3.  See  shrivel. — 4-6.  To  flinch,  blench. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  contract:  as,  to 
shrink  flannel  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water. 

To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrub. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 156. 

The  first  is  merry  drunk. 
And  this,  although  his  braines  be  somewhat  shrunk 
I '  th'  wetting,  hath,  they  say,  but  little  hart 
In  his  demeanour.       Timet  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 

Keep  it  from  coming  too  long,  lest  it  should  shrink  the 
com  in  measure.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  To  make  smaller;  make  appear  smaller. 

He  had  some  other  drawbacks  as  a  gardener.  He  shrank 
the  very  place  he  cultivated.  The  dignity  and  reduced 
gentility  of  his  appearance  made  the  smaJQ  garden  cut  a 
sorry  figure.       £.  L.  Stevenson,  An  Old  Scotch  Gardener. 

3.  To  withdraw:  formerly  with  jji. 

The  Libyck  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn. 

MUUm,  Nativity,  L  203. 
His  [Beelzebub's]  awful  Horns  above  his  crown  did  rise. 
And  force  his  friends  to  shrink  in  theirs. 

J.  Bea/wmoTd,  Psyche,  L  16. 

That  the  Mountains  should  shrink  in  their  heads,  to  fill 
up  the  vast  places  of  the  deep.    __ 

"    ',  Sermons,  I.  iii. 


Another-while  onder  the  Crystoll  brinks 

Her  alabastrine  well-shap't  Limbs  she  shrinks. 

Like  to  a  Lilly  sunk  into  a  glasse. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Trophies. 

To  shlink  on,  to  flx  firmly  by  causing  to  shrink :  thus,  the 
tire  of  a  wheel  or  the  hoop  or  jacket  of  a  cannon  is  shrunk 
on  by  making  it  slightly  smaller  than  the  part  it  is  to  &t, 
expanding  it  by  heat  till  it  can  be  sUpped  into  place,  and 
then  rapidly  cooling  it. 

This  mortar  was  strengthened  by  heavy  wrought-iron 
bands  shrunk  on  it.  Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  72. 

shrink  (shringk), «.  [<  «7wMi7i;, ».]  1.  The  act 
of  shrinking;  a  spontaneous  drawing  mtoless 
compass. 

Although  they  [horses]  be  striken  cleare  through,  or 
that  the  bullets  do  still  remalne  in  them,  they  aft^  the 
first  shrinek  at  the  entring  of  the  bnllet  doo  passe  their 
Carrire  as  though  they  had  verie  little  or  no  hurt. 

Sir  J.  Smyth,  in  Ellis's  Letters,  p.  55. 

3.  A  oontraotion. 

There  is  in  this  a  cracl^  which  seems  a  shrink  or  con- 
traction in  the  body  since  it  was  first  formed.  Woodward. 

Sf.  A  shrug. 

We 
That  tread  the  path  of  public  business 
!Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  is,  or  a  shrink. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  L  1. 
Tou  cannot  blame  the  Spaniard  to  be  satyrical  against 

Q.  Elizabeth ;  for  he  never  speaks  of  her  but  he  fetcheth 
~  a  Shrink  in  the  Shoulder.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  71. 

4.  A  diminution;  a  falling  away ;  shrinkage. 
I  saw  a  visible  shrink  in  all  orders  of  men  among  us, 

from  that  greatness  and  that  goodness  which  was  in  the 
first  grain  that  our  God  brought  from  three  sifted  king- 
doms into  this  land,  when  it  was  a  land  not  sown. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iii.,  Int. 

5.  A  withdrawing  from  fear  or  horror;  recoil. 

Not  a  sigh,  a  look,  or  shririk  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  L  52. 

shrinkable  (shring'ka-bl),  a.  [<  shrink  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  shrunk;  able  or  liable 
to  shrink. 

shrinkage  (shring'kaj),  n.  [<  shrink  +  -age.] 
1.  The  contraction  of  a  material  to  a  smaller 
surface  or  bulk,  whether  by  cooling  after  be- 
ing heated,  as  a  metal,  or  by  drying,  as  timber 
or  clay,  or  by  wetting,  as  cord  or  fabrics. 

There  are  some  ^^es  of  Imported  wool  on  which  the 
shrinkage  and  loss  in  manufacture  are  so  great  that  the 
compensating  duty  is  not  excessive.' 

Taussig,  Tarifl  History,  p.  211. 


shrive 

I  have  also  subjected  the  cortex  to  the  action  of  glyce- 
rine, with  more  remarkable  results  In  the  way  of  shrinh- 
age.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  659. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  similar  reduction  of  any 
kind,  as  loss  of  weight;  especially,  loss  of  val- 
ue :  as,  shrinkage  in  real  estate. —  3.  Amount  of 
diminution  of  surface  or  bulk,  weight  or  value : 
as,  the  shrinkage  of  cast-iron  by  cooling  is  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot ;  the  shrinkage  on  the 
goods  was  10  per  cent. — 4.  In  gun.,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  outside  diameter  of  the  inner 
cylinder  and  the  inside  diameter  of  the  outer 
cylinder  of  a  built-up  gun.  The  quantity  by  which 
the  former  exceeds  the  latter  is  often  called  the  absolute 
shrinkage,  and  is  expressed  in  the  decimal  parts  of  an 
Inch.  Belative  shrinkage  is  the  ratio  obtained  By  dividing 
the  absolute  shrinkage  by  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
outer  cylinder.  It  is  expressed  in  thousandths  and  deci- 
mal  parts  of  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  represents  the 
absolute  shrinkage  per  linear  inch  of  the  diameter  of  the 
outer  cylinder.  The  theoretieaZ  shrinkage  for  a  particular 
gun  is  that  deduced  by  mathematical  comi>utation  from 
known  and  assumed  conditions  and  dimensions.  Theac- 
tual  shrinkage  is  that  actually  obtained  in  practice,  and 
varies  from  the  theoretical  shrinkage  on  account  of  the 
imperfections  of  manufacture. 

shrinkage-crack  (shring'kaj-krak),  n.  One  of 
various  small  cracks  such  as  are  occasionally 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  network  on  the  surface 
of  a  bed  of  rock,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  shrinkage  soon  after  that  par- 
ticular layer  had  been  deposited  and  while  it 
was  being  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air;  a  sun-crack. 

An  entirely  diSerent  kind  of  shrinkage-crack  is  t^t 
which  occurs  in  certain  carbonised  and  flattened  plants, 
and  which  sometimes  communicates  to  them  a  marvellous 
resemblance  to  the  netted  under  surface  of  an  exogenous 
leaf.  Davison,  GeoL  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  83. 

shrinkage-mle  (shriug'kaj-rol),  n.  A  rule, 
used  by  pattern-makers,  in  which  the  gradua- 
tions are  so  much  larger  than  the  normal  mea- 
surements that  the  patterns  measured  off  by 
such  a  rule  will  be  large  enough  to  allow  for 
shrinkage,  without  any  computation  on  the  part 
of  the  workman.  The  rule  must  be  graduated 
with  reference  to  the  particular  metal  to  be  cast. 

shrinker  (shring'kfer),  n.  One  who  shrinks;  one 
who  withdraws  from  danger. 

shrinking-head  (shring'lnng-hed),  n.  A  mass 
of  molten  metal  poured  into  a  mold  to  com- 
pensate for  the  shrinkage  of  the  first  casting. 
Also  called  sinking-head  and  riser. 

shrinkingly  (shring'king-li),  adv.  In  a  shrink- 
ing manner;  by  shrinking. 

shrite  (shrit),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  shrike,  <  ME. 
*  shrike,  <  AS.  scric,  a  thrush :  see  shrike^.]  The 
mistlethrush,  TwrdMS  visoivorus.  MacgilUeray. 
See  cut  under  mistlethrush. 

shrivaltyt, «.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  shrievalty. 

shrive^  (snriv),  v.;  pret.  shrove,  shrived,  pp. 
shriven,  shrived,  ppr.  shrining.  [Formerly  also 
shrieve;  <  ME.  shrioen,  shryven,  schrisen,  schry- 
ven,  schryfen  (pret.  shrove,  shrof,  schrof,  sehraf, 
pp.  shriven,  sehriven,  serimen,  screffe,  y-shryve), 
<  AS.  serif  an  (pret.  scrdf,  pp.  «crj/e»),  pre- 
scribe penance,  hear  oonfessionsj  =  OFries. 
skriva,  shrive ;  cf .  Icel.  skripta,  shnve,  confess, 
impose  penance,  =  8w.  skrifta  =  Ban.  skrifte, 
confess  (from  the  noun  represented  by  E. 
shrift);  usually  identified,  as  orig.  'write,' with 
OS.  scribhan  =  OFries.  skriva  =  D.  schrijven  = 
ML(t.  sehriven  =  OHG.  scriban,  MHG.  schrtben, 
G.  schreiben,  write,  <  L.  scribere,  write,  draw  up 
(a  law,  decree,  charge,  etc.),  enroll:  see  scribe, 
V.  Cf.  shrift,  Shrovetide.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  pre- 
scribe penance  to  for  sin ;  impose  penance  on. 
Persie,  beleeue  me,  thou  shryvest  me  verie  neere  in  this 
latter  demaund,  which  concemeth  vs  more  deeply  than 
the  former,  and  may  worke  vs  more  damage  than  thou  art 
aware  of.  •      Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  67. 

"In  the  week  immediately  before  Lenti,  every  one  shall 
go  to  his  confessor,"  said  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutes, 
"  and  confess  his  deeds ;  and  his  confessor  shall  so  shrive 
him  as  he  then  may  hear  by  his  deeds  what  he  is  to  do." 
Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  it  61. 

2.  To  receive  a  confession  from  (a  penitent) 
and  grant  absolution;  hence,  to  receive  an  ac- 
knowledgment (of  a  fault)  from,  and  pardon. 

In  that  chapelle,  yf  thou  wolte  crave, 

vii  M  yere  thou  myghtest  have. 

And  so  many  lenttis  more 

yff  thowe  be  scr^e.  thou  mayste  have  soo. 

PolitCeal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  180. 
I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L  2.  144. 
Let  me  go  hence. 
And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence. 
Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven, 
Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  be  shriven  I 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  King  Bobert  of  Sicily. 

3.  To  acknowledge  a  fault;  confess  to  a  priest 
and  receive  absolution:  used  reflexively. 
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A  Boolere  at  Fares  had  done  many  full  synnys,  the 
whylke  he  hade  sehame  to  aehryfe  hym  of. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 
Thanne  Mede  for  here  mysdedes  to  that  man  kneled. 
And  shraw  hire  of  hire  slirewednesse  shamelees,  I  trowe. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  ii. 
I  am  bound,  ...  if  I  have  hurt  my  neighbor,  to  shrive 
myself  unto  him,  and  to  malie  him  amends. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parlser  Soc,  1850),  p.  23. 
Bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean  and  die. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  receive  a  confession,  im- 
pose the  aecesaary  penance,  and  grant  absolu- 
tion. 

Per.  It  fell  upon  a  holy  eve, 

WU.      Hey,  ho,  haJlidaye! 

Per.  When  holy  fathers  went  to  shrieve; 

WU.      Now  ginneth  this  roundelay. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  August. 
S.  To  make  confession. 

And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 
That  I  should  shrive  to  thee? 

Scott,  Gray  Brother. 
shrive^  (shriv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shrwed,  ppr. 
shriving.  [Origin  obscure ;  the  form  suggests 
a  confusion  of  slme  with  shred  or  shroud^  in 
similar  meanings.]  To  prune  (trees).  [Prov. 
Bug.] 
shrivel  (shriv'l),  v.;  pret.  and  t^^.  shrimeled  or 
shrwelled,  ppr.  shriveling  or  shrivelling.  [Not 
found  in  MB. ;  a  freq.  form,  perhaps  ult.  based 
on  ONorth.  screpa,  pine  away ;  of.  Norw.  shrypa, 
waste,  from  the  adj.,  Norw.  skryv,  transitofy, 
frail,  =  Sw.  dial,  shryp,  weak,  feeble,  frail,  = 
Icel.  sJerjupr,  brittle,  frail  (cf .  Sw.  slcropUg  = 
Dan.  skrobelig,  feeble) ;  perhaps  ult.  connected 
with  shrimp'^,  shrink.  The  relations  of  these 
forms  are  not  clear.]  I.  intrans.  To  contract; 
draw  or  be  drawn  into  wrinkles;  shrink  and 
form  corrugations,  as  a  leaf  in  the  hot  sun,  or 
the  skin  with  age. 

When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vL  31. 
The  centaiy  shrivels  like  a  scroll. 
The  past  becomes  the  present. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Burns's  Centennial  Celebration. 

And  the  vines  shrivelled  in  the  breath  of  war. 

Whittier,  Mithridates  at  Chios. 

=Syn.  To  shrivel  is  to  become  wrinkled  or  corrugated 
ty  contraction ;  to  shrink  is,  as  a  rule,  to  contract  while 
preserving  the  same  general  form. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  contract  into  wrinkles; 
•cause  to  shrink  into  corrugations. 

A  fire  from  heaven  came  and  shrivell'd  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  4.  9. 
Dipping  the  bough  of  life,  so  pleasant  once, 
In  me  which  shrivelled  leaf  and  bud  alike. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  I.  289. 

3.  To  make  narrow;  limit  in  scope. 

None  but  shrivelled  souls  with  narrow  vision  of  the  facts 
of  life  can  entertain  the  notion  that  Philosophy  ought  to 
be  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  Logic  of  Signs. 

0.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  §  221. 

3.  To  wither;  blight;  render  impotent. 

Milton  was  less  tolerant;  he  sArioeHerfup  the  lips  of  his 
revilers  by  the  austerity  of  his  scorn. 
i^aniJor,  Imaginary  Conversations,  .Southey  and  Person,  it 

shriven  (shriv'n).    A  past  participle  of  sli/rivei-. 
.shriver  (shri'ver),  n.     [<  ME.  schryfer,  ssrivere; 
<  shrive^'  +  -eri.]     One  who  shrives;  a  con- 
fessor. 

He  ssel  zigge  his  zennes  clyerliche  and  nakedliche,  zuo 
thet  the  ssriuere  izi  [may  see]  openlichethe  herte  ...  of 
him  that  him  ssrifth. 

Ayehbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  174. 

When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for  shrift. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  iii.  2.  108. 

•shriving  (shri'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shrive^, ».] 
Shrift;  the  act  of  one  who  shrives,  or  (as  a 
priest)  hears  confession. 

Better  a  short  tale  than  a  bad  long  shriving. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  I.  643. 

Shriving-pewt  (shri'ving-pii),  «.  Same  as  con- 
fessional, 1. 

To  the  Joyner  for  takynge  downe  the  shryvyng  pew,  and 
making  another  pew  in  the  same  place.  .     „    „ 

Churchwardem  AeenutUs  (1.548)  of  St.  Michael  s,  Com- 
[hill  (ed.  Overall,  p.  69).    (Dames.) 

;Shroadly,  adv.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  shrewdly.  .     , 

shrockled  (shrok'ld),  a.  [Pp.  of  *shroeMe,  a.-p- 
par.  a  freq.  of  *shrock,  var.  of  shrug,  ult.  <  Sw. 
dial.  sJcrukka,  etc.,  shrink:  see  shrink,  shrug. ^ 
"Withered.    HalUwell..    [Prov.  Eng.] 

shroff  If,  n.    See  shruff. 

.shroff 2  (shrof ), «.  [A  syncopated  form  of  An- 
glo-Ind.  sharaf,  saraff,  <  Hind,  sarraf,  common- 
ly saraf,  vernacularly  sam^fe,  sarape,  sarapu, 
eta.,  <  Ax.  sarraf,  sairaf  (initial  sad),  a  money- 
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changer,  a  banker  (cf .  Heb.  soref,  a  goldsmith), 

<  saraf  a,  change  (money),  spend  (money).]  1. 
In  India,  a  banker  or  money-changer. — 2.  In 
China,  Japan,  etc.,  a  native  teller  or  silver-ex- 
pert, employed  by  banks  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments to  inspect  and  count  all  dollars  that 
reach  the  firm,  and  detect  and  throw  out  the 
bad  or  defaced  ones.  , 

shroff 2  (shrof),  V.  t.  [<  shroff^,  «.]  To  inspect 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  throwing  out 
what  is  bad:  as,  to  shroff  dollars.  [Ports  of 
China  and  Japan.] 

shroffage  (shrof 'aj),  n.  [<  shroff^  +  -age."]  1. 
The  examination  of  coins  by  an  expert,  and  the 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  debased  or  de- 
faced.— 2.  The  expense  of  such  expert  inspec- 
tion. 

shrog  (shrog),  n.  [An  assibilated  form  of  scrog.'] 
A  shrub :  same  as  scrog. 

They  cutt  them  downe  two  summer  shroggs 

That  grew  both  under  a  breere. 
And  sett  them  threescore  rood  in  twaine 

To  shoote  the  prickes  y-f  ere. 
RoUn  Hood  amd  Guy  of  Gisoome  (Percy's  Reliques). 

shrood  (shrod),  v.  t.    A  variant  of  shroud^. 
shroud^  (shroud),  ra.  [Earlymod.E.  alsoshrowd; 

<  ME.  shroud,  schroud,  schrowde,  shrud,  schrud, 
srud,  <  AS.  scrOd,  a  garment,  clothing,  =  Icel. 
skrOdh,  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  standing  rigging, 
tackle,  gear,  appendages,  ornaments,  the  fur- 
niture of  a  church,  also  a  kind  of  stuff,  =  Norw. 
skrud,  dress,  ornament,  =  Sw.  Dan.  skrud,  dress, 
attire ;  prob.  orig.  a  piece  of  stuff '  out,'  <  Tent. 
V  skrud,  whence  also  shred:  see  shred.']  1.  A 
garment;  a  covering  of  the  nature  of  a  gar- 
ment ;  something  which  envelops  and  conceals ; 
clothing. 

I  shope  me  in  shroudes  as  I  a  shepe  [shepherd]  were, 
tn-habite  as  an  heremite  vnholy  of  workes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  2. 
Than  bycometh  the  ground  so  proude 
That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shrorude. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  I.  64. 
Giue  my  nakednes 
Some  shroud  to  shelter  it. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  vi.  274. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  92. 

3.  A  winding-sheet;  a  piece  of  linen  or  other 
cloth  in  which  a  dead  body  is  enveloped ;  hence, 
by  extension,  a  garment  for  the  dead,  as  a  long 
white  robe  or  gown,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
burial. 

The  shroud  wherein  our  Saviours  blessed  body  was 
wrapped  when  it  was  put  into  the  Sepulchre. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  79. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  10. 
3f.  Protection. 

But  it  would  warm  his  spirits 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shrowd, 
The  universal  landlord. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  13.  71. 

4t.  A  place  of  shelter;  covert;  retreat. 
To  schewe  his  lyjte  in  every  shrowed  and  shade. 

I/ydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  23.    (HaEiwdl.) 
Vnto  a  selly  shrowde, 
A  sheepecote  closely  builte 
Amid  the  woodds, 

Oascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  97. 

The  shroud  to  which  he  won  his  fair-eyed  oxen. 

Chapman. 

Eun  to  your  shrouds  within  these  brakes  and  trees. 

Milton,  Comus,  L  147. 

5.  A  place  under  ground,  as  the  burrow  of  an 
animal,  a  vault,  the  crypt  of  a  church,  etc.: 
sometimes  in  the  plural,  used  collectively  as  a 
singular. 

The  shrowds,  ...  a,  covered  space  on  the  side  of  the 
church  [St.  Paul's],  to  protect  the  congregation  in  inclem- 
ent seasons.  Pennant,  London  (ed.  1813),  p.  612. 

The  shrouds  or  crowds,  as  we  learn  from  Stow,  was  a 
chapel  under  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  sermons 
were  preached  in  the  winter,  and  when  the  weather  would 
not  permit  an  audience  to  stand  in  the  churchyard. 

LuMmer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  note. 

6.  One  of  the  two  annular  plates  at  the  periph- 
ery of  a  water-wheel  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  buckets.  „    ,      , 

shroudl  (shroud),  V.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  shrowd; 

<  ME.  schrouden,  schruden,  soruden,  also  schre- 
den,  shriden,  sriden  (pret.  schrudde,  also  schred, 
srid,  pp.  shrid,  schred,  ischrud,  iscrud),  <  AS. 
scrydan,  scridan  (=  Icel.  skrytha),  clothe,  < 
sorud,  a  garment :  see  shroud\  n.  Cf .  enshroud.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  as  with  a  garment  or  veil; 
especially,  to  clothe  (a  dead  body)  for  burial. 

Thus  shrowding  his  body  in  the  skinne,  by  stalking  he 

approaoheth  the  Deere.  „    .,  „       „       ,    t  10.1 

^^  Capt.  John  SmUh,  True  Travels,  L  134. 
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The  trestle-bearers  and  the  persons  who  held  the  flam- 
beaux were  shrouded  from  forehead  to  foot  in  white  sheets 
with  holes  pierced  for  the  eyes. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Festh,  p.  3& 

2t.  To  clothe  one's  self  in;  put  on. 

Ligber  [Lucifer]  he  sridde  a  dere  srud. 
An  he  wurthe  in  him-seluen  prud. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  1.  271. 

3.  To  cover  or  deck  as  with  a  garment;  over- 
spread; inclose;  envelop. 

Ther  is  neither  busk  nor  hay 
In  Hay,  that  it  nyl  shrouded  hen. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  56. 

Thy  Virgin  Womb  in  wondrous  sort  shall  shrowd 
Jesus  the  God.  Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 

The  portraits  of  my  forefathers,  shrouded  in  dust,  like 
the  forms  they  represent.    Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  146. 

4.  To  cover  so  as  to  disguise  or  conceal ;  veil ; 
obscure. 

Sorrow  close  shrouded  in  hart, 
I  know,  to  kepe  is  a  burdenous  smart. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
Take  heed  thou  hast  not,  under  our  integrity. 
Shrouded  unlawful  plots.    Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  1. 
And  sometimes  too  he  shrowds 
His  soaring  Wings  among  the  Clouds. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  i.  9. 

5.  To  shelter;  screen;  hide. 

Millions  of  birds  sange  shrowded  in  the  shade. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  ix. 

Those  terrors  of  slaves,  and  mirrors  of  fools,  ...  for 
all  their  puissance,  are  glad  to  run  into  a  hole,  and  cow- 
ardly shroud  themselves.     Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  649. 

Beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged ;  the  next 
Humbly,  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell.    Wordeuiarth. 

Shrouded  gear,  shrouded  pinion,  a  gear  or  pinion  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  teeth  are  protected  and  strength- 
ened by  flanges  extending  usually  as  high  as  the  point  of 
the  teeth. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  put  one's  self  under  cover; 
take  shelter. 

I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 
Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  43. 

We  see  a  cloud. 
And,  fearing  to  be  wet,  do  run  and  shroud 
Under  a  bush. 

Randolph,  An  Eclogue  to  Master  Jonson. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged. 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know. 

Milton,  Comus,  L  316. 

2.  To  gather  together,  as  beasts  do  for  warmth. 
Palsgrave.    (Halliwell.) 

shroud^  (shroud),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
shrowd;  <  ME.  "schroud  (in  naut.  sense),  <  Icel. 
skrHdh,  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  standing  rigging, 
tackle,  gear,  =  Norw.  skrud,  shrouds,  tackle, 
orig.  '  dress,'  =  Sw.  Dan.  skrud  =  AS.  scrUd, 
dress:  see  shroud^.]  One  of  a  set  of  strong 
ropes  extending  from  a  ship's  mastheads  to 
each  side  of  the  ship  to  support  the  mast.  The 
shrouds  of  the  lower  masts  and  topmasts  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  rigging:  as,  the  fore-,  main-,  or  mizzeu-rigging. 
The  topmast-shrouds  extend  from  the  topmast-heads  to  the 
top-rims.  The  topgallant-shrouds  extend  from  the  top- 
gEdlantmast-heads  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  topmast-cross- 
trees,  and  frequently  thence  to  the  tops.  The  bowsprit- 
shrouds  support  the  bowsprit  on  both  sides.  The  fut- 
tock-shrouds,  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  topmast-  and 
topgallant-shrouds  are  secured,  extend  from  the  outer 
rims  of  the  tops  and  crosstrees  to  a  spider-band  round  the 
lower  mast  or  topmast.  The  lower  ends  of  the  fore-, 
main-,  and  mizzen-shrouds  are  set  up  to  chain-plates 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  See  cuts  under  channel^ 
and  ship. 

Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vin.,  iv.  1.  72. 
Twice  the  Saylours  had  essayd 
To  heaue  him  o're,  .  .  . 

And  now  the  third  time  stroue  they  him  to  cast 
Yet  by  the  shrowds  the  third  time  held  he  fast. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

Bentinck  shroudst.  See  bentin^k. 
shroud^  (shroud),  V.  t.  [Also  shrowd,  shrood;  a 
var.  of  shred  (due  in  part  to  association  with 
the  ult.  related  shroud^) :  see  shred,  v.]  To  lop 
the  branches  from;  trim,  as  a  tree.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A  fellow  in  North  Wales,  shrowding  of  a  tree,  fell  down 
on  his  head,  and  his  braine  fractured,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Aubrey's  Wiltshire,  MS.  Ashmole.    (HalUwell.) 

By  the  time  the  tree  was  felled  and  shrouded. 

T.  Hughes.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

shroud^t  (shroud),  n.  [A  var.  of  shred,  or  di- 
rectly from  the  verb  shroud^,  q.  v.]  1.  A  cut- 
ting, as  of  a  tree  or  plant ;  a  slip. 

The  lyke  they  aflirme  of  plantes  or  shrouddes  of  younge 
vines.     Peter  Ma/rtyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  Amer- 
[ica,  ed.  Arber,  p.  73). 

2.  A  bough;  a  branch;  hence,  collectively,  the 
branching  top  or  foliage  of  a  tree. 

A  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches  and  with  a  shad- 
owing shroud.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 
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Where  like  a  monnting  Cedar  he  should  beare 
His  plumed  top  aloft  into  the  ayre, 
And  let  these  shrubs  sit  vndemeath  his  shrowdes, 
Whilst  in  his  armes  he  doth  embrace  the  olowdes. 

Drayton,  Queen  Margaret  to  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
In  eilam-shrmtds  the  hangbird  clings. 

IjOweU,  Biglow  Papers,  vi. 
shrouding  (shrou'ding),  n.  [<  shroucP-  +  -wgri.] 
The  sides  of  a  water-wheel  which  form  the  ends 
of  the  buckets. 
shrouding-gear  (shrou'ding-ger),  n.  A  cog- 
gear  in  which  the  cogs  are  protected  or  strength- 
en ed  by  a  flange  at  the  side  which  comes  out 
even  with  the  face 
of  the  wheel,  and 
makes  the  cogs  in  ef- 
fect mortises  in  the 
face  of  the  wheel.  E. 
S.  Knight. 
shroud-knot 
(shroud'not),  n.  A 
knot  by  which  the 
two  parts  of  a  shroud 
which  has  been  bro- 
ken or  shot  away  are 
reunited. 
shroudless  (shroud'les),  a.    [<  slvroucP-  +  -less.'] 

1.  Without  a  shroud:  especially  noting  a  dead 
body  unburied,  or  buried  hastily. 

To  where  a  mangled  corse, 

Expos'd  without  remorse. 

Lies  shroudless,  uneutomb'd  he  points  the  way. 

DodsUy,  Melpomene. 

2.  Unveiled;  unobscured. 

Above  the  stars  in  shroudless  beauty  shine. 
C.  Swam,  quoted  in  Southey's  Doctor,  Ixxviii.    (Dames.) 

shroudlike  (shroud '  lik),  a.  ResembUng  a 
shroud;  hence,  funereal. 

And  thou,  whose  hands  the  shroudlike  cypress  rear. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  L  25. 

shroud-plate  (shroud'plat), ».  1.  Naut.,  same 
a.s  ehawrplMte.  See  cut  under  cAareneZ^. — 2.  In 
mach.,  same  as  shroud\  6. 

shroud-rope  (shroud'rop),  n.  Rope  fit  to  make 
a  ship's  shrouds  of. 

shroud-stopper  (shroud'stop'''6r),  n.  Naut.,  a 
piece  of  rope  made  fast  above  and  below  the 
damaged  part  of  a  shroud  which  has  been  in- 
jured by  shot  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  secure  it. 
See  stopper. 

shroudy  (shrou'di),  a.  [<  shroud^  +  -^1.]  Af- 
fording shelter.     [Bare.] 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd 
Within  these  shrotidie  limits. 
MUton,  MS.  of  Comus,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   (Sich.) 

shrove^  (shrov),  n.  [Pound  only  in  comp.  Shrove- 
Ude,  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  derived  verb 
shrove;  <  ME.  *shrof  (in  comp.  shrofday:  see 
Shrove-day),  <  AS.  scrifan  (^ret.  sordf),  shrive : 
see«fcwei.  Ct.  shrift.']  Shnft;  shriving:  used 
only  in  composition,  or  in  such  phrases  as  Shrove 
Tuesday.  See  shrift  and  shriving siirove  Mon- 
day, the  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday.  Also  CoUop  Mon- 
day.— Shrove  Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  Shrove  Tues- 
day; Quinquagesima  Sunday.— Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
Tuesday  before  the  first  day  in  Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday : 
so  called  from  the  custom  of  making  confession  on  that 
day,  in  preparation  for  Lent.  The  day  formerly  was,  and 
in  some  places  still  is,  passed  in  sports  and  merrymaking. 
Also  called  Pancake  Tuesday  (see  paruxxke).  Fastens  Tues- 
day, in  Scotland  Fastems-een  or  Fastens  Wen,  and  by  the 
French  Mardi  gras.    See  Shrovetide. 

As  fit  as  ...  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  it  2.  25. 

Cock-fighting  and  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove-Tuesday, 
and  playing  at  hand-ball  for  tansy-cakes  at  Easter-tide. 
StruU,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  451. 

shrove^  (shrov),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shroved,  ppr. 
shroving.  [<  shrove^,  m.]  To  take  part  in  the 
festivities  of  Shrovetide ;  hence,  in  general,  to 
make  merry.         Jfcreryv. 

,  Mferds  dii^gh  he  went 
A  shTomSColerid/m  Che  city. 
Fletcher  (a'Sl*<w,«5^iS  Voble  Gentleman,  lii.  1. 

Berlingaccione,  one  that  loueth  to  shroue  ever  and  make 
good  cheere.  Flario,  1611. 

shrove^  (shrov).    Preterit  of  shrive^. 

shrove-cake  (shrov'kak),  n.  1 .  Apancake  made 
at  Shrovetide,  and  holding  an  important  place 
in  the  merrymaking  of  the  season. —  2.  A  small 
cake  made  to  give  to  children  at  Shrovetide. 
Halliwell. 

Shrove-dayf,  n.  [ME.  shrofday;  <  shrove^  + 
day.]    Same  as  Shrove  Tuesday. 

shrove-prenticet  (shrov'pren'tis),  n.  One  of 
a  set  of  ruffianly  fellows  who  took  at  Shrove- 
tide the  name  of  "London  Prentices." 

More  cruell  then  shrove-prenUces,  when  they. 
Drunk  in  a  brothell  house,  are  bid  to  pay. 

Davenant,  Madagascar  (1618),  p.  28.    (HdUiweU.) 
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shrover  (shr6'v6r),  M.  One  who  goes  in  com- 
pany with  others  from  house  to  house  singing 
for  cakes  at  Shrovetide.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shrovetide  (shrov' tid),  n.  Time  of  confession ; 
specifically,  the  period  between  the  evening  of 
the  Saturday  before  Quinquagesima  Sunday 
and  the  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday,  as  being 
the  period  when  people  were  shriven  in  prepa- 
ration for  Lent:  still  further  restricted  to  des- 
ignate Shrove  Tuesday. 

And  welcome  merry  Shrove-Ude. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  y.  3.  38. 

In  Essex  and  Suffolk,  at  Shrovetide  or  upon  Shrove-Tues- 
day, after  the  confession,  it  was  usual  for  the  farmer  to 
permit  his  ploughman  to  go  to  the  barn  blindfolded,  and 
"thresh  the  fat  hen,"  saying,  "if  you  can  kill  her  then 
give  it  thy  men ;  and  go  you  and  dine  on  fritters  and  pan- 
cakes." Stnitt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  451. 

Shrove-Ude,  or  the  week  before  Lent,  brought  along  with 
it  more  than  one  religious  and  ritual  observance. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  61. 

shrovingf  (shro'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shrove^, 
v.]  The  celebration  of  Shrovetide ;  hence,  in 
general,  any  merrymaking  or  festivity. 

All  which  we  on  this  stage  shall  act  or  say 
Doth  solemnize  Apollo's  shroving  day; 
Whilst  thus  we  greete  you  by  our  words  and  pens. 
Our  shroving  bodeth  death  to  none  but  hens. 
W.  Hawkins,  Apollo  Shroving  (1626),  p.  6.    (ifiwes.) 
Eating,  drinking,  merry-makine, .  .  .  what  else,  I  be- 
seech you,  was  the  whole  life  of  this  miserable  man  here, 
but  in  a  manner  a  perpetual  shromng? 

Hales,  Sermon  on  Luke  zvi.  25. 

shroving-time  (shro'ving-tSm),  n.    Shrovetide. 

If  thir  absolute  Determination  be  to  enthral  us,  before 
so  long  a  Lent  of  Servitude  they  may  permit  us  a  little 
Shroving-time  ilrst,  wherin  to  speak  freely,  and  take  our 
leaves  of  Liberty.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

shrovy  (shro'vi),  a.  A  dialectal  variant,  assibi- 
lated  and  transposed,  of  scurvy'^.  MalUweli. 
shrowf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  shrew^. 
shrub^  (shrub),  n.  [<  ME.  shroi,  schrub,  schrob, 
an  assibilated  form  of  scrub,  *scrob,  <  AS.  scrob, 
a  shrub;  preserved  in  Scrob-sdre,  Shropshire, 
Scrobbes-byrig,  Shrewsbury  (lit.  Shrubsbury), 
Scrobbes-byrig-scyre,  Shrewsburyshire,  the  older 
name  of  Shropshire;  ef.  scrybbe,  a  shrubbery. 
Cf .  E.  dial,  shruff,  also  sero^,  refuse  wood.  See 
scrub^.]  A  woody  plant  with  stems  branched 
from  or  near  the  ground,  and,  in  general,  small- 
er than  a  tree ;  a  bush,  or  woody  vine.  The  line 
which  divides  trees  from  shrubs  is  to  a  large  extent  ar- 
bitrary, and  is  often  very  nnsatisfactory  in  application,  but 
in  general  the  name  shrub  may  be  applied  to  a  woody 
plant  of  less  size  than  a  tree,  with  several  permanent 
woody  stems  dividing  from  the  bottom,  more  slender  and 
lower  than  in  a  tree.  The  line  between  shrub  and  herb 
is  also  indistinct,  as  many  herbaceous  plants  are  more  or 
less  woody.  For  practical  purposes  shrubs  are  divided 
into  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds.  There  are  many 
very  ornamental  flowering  shrubs,  among  the  best-known 
of  which  are  those  belonging  to  the  genera  Rosa,  Rhodo- 
dendron, Kahnm,  ViJbwmwm,  Philadelphui,  Vaecinium. 
Among  evergreen  shrubs  are  the  box  and  various  heaths. 
Compare  tree,  herb. 

If  the  Cedar  be  so  Weather-beaten,  we  poor  Shrubs  must 
not  murmur  to  bear  Fai-t  of  the  Storm. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  76. 
So  thick  entwined. 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bnshes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  176. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  are  shrubs  ;  oaks  and  cherries 
are  trees.  Locke. 

Sweetly-smelling  Shruts  the  Ground  o'ershade. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
The  lanrel-«Aru5«  that  hedge  it  around. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet's  Mind. 

High- water  shrub.  See  Iva. — Sweet  or  sweet-scent- 
ed shrub,  the  Carolina  allspice.  See  Calycanthits.  ~  SyiL 
Bush,  Herb,  etc.    See  vegetable,  n. 


shrub^  (shrub),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shrubbed, 
ppr.  shrubbing.  [<  shrub^,  n.]  1,  To  prune 
down  so  that  a  shrubby  form  shall  be  preserved. 

Though  they  be  well  shrubbed  and  shred,  yet  they  begin 
even  now  before  the  spring  to  bud,  and  hope  again  in 
time  to  flourish  as  the  green  bay-tree. 

Anderson,  Expos,  of  Benedictus  (1578),  toL  64. 

2.  To  reduce  (a  person)  to  poverty  by  winning 
his  whole  stock:  a  word  used  at  play.  HaUi- 
weU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

shrub^  (shrub)  TO.  [A  var.  of  shrab  (<  Ar. 
sharab),  or  a  transposed  form  of  *shwrb,  <  Ar. 
shwrb,  shirb,  a  drink,  a  beverage,  <  shariba, 
drink.  Cf .  shrab,  sherbet,  and  syrup,  from  the 
same  source.]  A  drink  or  cordial  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  fruit  and  various  other  in- 
gredients, (a)  A  drink  made  by  boiling  currant-juice 
about  ten  minutes  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and 
adding  a  little  rum :  it  is  also  made  with  other  fruits,  and 
sometimes  with  brandy. 

There  never  was  any  liqnor  so  good  as  Tom-shrub,  never ; 
and  the  sausages  had  a  flavor  of  Elysium. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  iL 


shruff 

Shrub,  again — rum  shrub — is  there  any  living  man  who 
now  calls  for  shrub  f  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  170. 
(b)  A  cordial  or  syrup  consisting  of  the  acid  juice  of  some 
fruit,  as  the  raspberry,  cooked  with  sugar  and  vinegar, 
and  diluted  with  water  when  used.    [U.  S.] 

"Mr.  Peckham,  would  you- be  so  polite  as  to  pass  me  a 
glass  of  «Arui.'"  Silas  Peckham  .  .  .  took  from  the  table 
a  small  glass  cup,  containing  a  fluid  reddish  In  hue  and 
subacid  in  taste.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

King  and  Forbes,  sipping  their  raspberiy  shrub  in  a  re- 
tired corner  of  the  barroom,  were  interested  spectators  of 
the  scene.  0.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  266. 

shrub^t,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  scrub^. 

"As  how,  as  how?"  said  Zadock,  shrugging  and  shrub- 
bing. Nashe,  Unfortunate  Traveller  (1594).    (Nares.) 

shrubbed  (shrubd),  a.  [<  shrub^  +  -ed'^.] 
Shrubby. 

The  woods  in  all  these  northern  parts  are  short  aud 
shrubbed.  Enox  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  419). 

Neere  at  hand  were  growing  diners  shrubbed  trees. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  ii. 

shrubberied  (shrub'6r-id),  a.  [<  shrubbery  + 
-ed^.]    Abounding  in  shrubbery. 

Oxford  itself,  with  its  quiet,  shady  gardens,  and  smooth, 
grassy  lawns, .  .  .  and  shrubberied  "parks,"  is  attractive 
to  many  birds.  Atheneeum,  No.  3240,  p.  747. 

shrubbery  (shmb'er-i),  n. ;  pi.  shrubberies  (-iz). 
l<  shrub^  + -ery.]  1.  Shrubs  collectively;  low 
shrubby  bushes. 

While  grey  evening  lull'd  the  wind,  and  call'd 
Fresh  odours  from  the  shrubbery  at  my  side. 
Taking  my  lonely  winding  walk,  I  mus'd. 

Cowper,  Four  Ages. 

They  passed,  and,  opening  an  iron  gate,  came  suddenly 

into  a  gloomy  maze  of  shn^bery  that  stretched  its  long 

vistas  up  the  valley.  H.  Kingsley,  Savenshoe,  xt 

3.  A  plantation  of  shrubs,  as  in  a  garden  or 
pleasure-ground. 

A  modern  shrubbery,  formed  of  a  selection  of  the  most 
agreeable  flowering  shrubs.         V.  Enox,  Essays,  No.  116. 

She  would  give  her  advice  as  to  the  trees  which  were 
to  be  lopped  in  the  shrubberies,  the  garden-beds  to  be  dug, 
the  crops  which  were  to  be  cut. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  x. 

shrubbiness  (shrub'i-nes),  TO.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  shrubby.    Bailey,  1727. 

shrubby  (shrub'i),  a.  [<  shrulfi-  +  -yi.  Cf. 
scrubby. ]     1 .  Abounding  in  shrubs. 

Lad.  Gentle  villager. 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place? 
Com.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  ix>int. 

Milton,  Comus,  1. 306. 
Farther  inland,  in  a  sandy  and  shrubby  landscape,  is 
Kendall  Green,  a  private  cemetery. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  122. 

2.  Consisting  of  shrubs. 

The  goats  their  shrubby  browze 
Gnaw  pendent.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

These  are  their  bread,  the  only  bread  they  know ; 
These  and  their  willing  slave  the  deer,  that  crops 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  1.  314. 

3.  Shrub-like;  scrubby:  said  of  stunted  tree- 
growths. 

The  land  about  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  bearing  only  a  few 
shrubby  trees.  Damipier,  Voyages,  vi. 

4.  Somewhat  woody :  said  of  herbaceous  plants 
with  the  stem  more  or  less  Ugnified  in  the  older 
parts. 

The  woods  began  to  be  very  full  of  thorns  and  shrubby 
bushes.  Enox  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 419). 

Shrubby  althssa,  bittersweet,  horsetail.   See  the 
nouns.— Sbrubby  trefoil.    See  Ptdea. 
shrubless  (shmb'les),  a.     [<   shrub^  +  -less.] 
Destitute  even  of  shrubs. 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist^ 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist. 

Byron,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  ix. 

shrub-shilling  (shmb'shiFing), «.  See  shiUinii. 

shrub-snail  (shrub'snal),  n.  A  European  snail, 
Helix  a/rbustorv/m. 

shrub-yellowroot  (shrub'yel'-'o-ret),  TO.  A  low 
shrubby  ranuueulaceous  plant,  Xanthorrhiza 
apUfolia,  of  the  AUeghany  region,  its  bark  and  its 
rootstock  are  deep-yellow  and  bitter,  and  were  once  used 
by  the  Indians  for  dyeing. 

sluniffl  (shruf),  TO.  [A  form  of  scruff,  which 
is  a  transposed  form  of  scurfs.  Cf.  shruff^.] 
Dross  of  metals. 

shruff 2  (shruf),  TO.  [<  ME.  schroff;  an  assibilated 
form  of  scruff,  scroff,  refuse  wood;  perhaps 
connected  with  «ftr«6l,  scrub^.]  1.  Light  refuse 
wood,  used  as  fuel.    HalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Thus  baterid  this  bred  on  busshes  aboute. 
And  gaderid  gomes  on  grene  ther  as  they  walkyd, 
That  all  the  schroff  auA  scbroup  sondrid  ffrom  other. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  ii.  154. 
2.  Refuse;  rubbish. 

But  these  mad  legers  do  besides  mixe  among  their 
other  sacks  of  coles  store  of  shruffe  dust  and  small  cole  to 
their  great  advantage. 

Sreene,  Discovery  of  Coosnage  (1591).    (Nares.) 
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shrug  (shrug),  V. :  pret.  and  pp.  sh/rugged,  ppr. 
shrugging.  [<  ME.  sehruggen,  shrukken,  <  Sw. 
dial.  shruTcka,  also  sTcruga,  huddle  oneself  up, 
sit  in  a  crouching  position,  =  Dan.  sk/rukke, 
skrugge,  stoop  (^skruk-rygget,  humpbacked;  cf. 
leel.  shrukka,  an  old  shrimp);  a  secondary 
form  of  the  verb  represented  by  AS.  scrinccm 
(pp.  servmcen  =  Sw.  assimilated  akmkken), 
shrink:  see  sfermfc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  shrink 
or  shiver  with  or  as  with  cold;  draw  up  the 
limbs  in  a  nervous  shiver.  Prompt.  Pan., 
p.  449. 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind  of  shrug- 
ging come  over  her  hody,  like  the  twinkling  of  the  fairest 
among  the  fixed  stars.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

The  Trench  lackey  and  Irish  f  ootboy  nhrugging  at  the 
doors,  with  their  masters'  hobhy-horses,  to  ride  to  the  new 
play.  Dekker,  Gull's  Hombooki  p.  130. 

Eobin  the  bird,  in  its  cage,  alvniga  and  folds  itself  into 
its  feathers,  as  if  it  were  night.    S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

2.  To  raise  or  draw  up  and  contract  the  shoul- 
ders with  a  sudden,  nervous  movement :  an  ex- 
pression usually  o£  doubt,  indifference,  discon- 
tent, dislike,  contempt,  etc.  See  shrug,  «.,  1. 
Nor  pikynge,  nor  trifelynge,  ne  shrukkynge  as  thaug  ye 
wold  sawe.  Babeea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 

Some  few  may  cry,  "Twas  pretty  well,"  or  so, 

"But "  and  there  thrug  In  Wence. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  Bpil. 
What 's  in  agitation  now. 
That  all  this  muttering  and  shrugging,  see, 
Begins  at  me  1  Browning,  Strafflord. 

II.  trans.  If.  Keflexively,  to  draw  up  the 
shoulders  o£  in  a  shrug. 

The  good  man  of  the  house  shrugged  him,  for  joy,  think- 
ing to  himself  I  will  make  some  pastime  with  you  anon. 
Harmon,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  94. 

2.  To  draw  up  with  a  sudden,  nervous  move- 
ment; contract  in  a  shrug. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  securities. 

Addison. 

shrug  (shrug),  n.  [<  shrug,  v.']  1.  An  expres- 
sive drawing  up  of  the  shoulders :  a  character- 
istic manner  of  expressing  doubt,  indifference, 
discontent,  contempt,  etc.,  or,  rarely,  relief  or 
resignation. 

The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  U.  1.  71. 

Who's  not  familiar  with  the  Spanish  garbe, 
Th'  Italian  shrug,  French  cringe,  and  German  hugge? 
Brome,  Antipodes,  i.  6. 

A^  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 

Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs. 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  1492. 

With  long-drawn  breath  and  shrug,  my  guest 
His  sense  of  glad  relief  expressed. 

WhittCer,  The  Meeting. 

2t.  A  hitching  up  of  the  clothes. 

All  the  effect  this  notable  speech  had  was  to  frighten 
my  uncle,  and  make  him  give  two  or  three  shrugs  extra- 
ordinary to  his  breeches. 

B.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  July  7, 1742. 

shrump  (shrump),  V.  i.  [A  secondary  form  of 
shrimp^.']  To  shrug;  shrink.  HallvweU.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shrunk  (shrungk).  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  shrink. 

shrunken  (shmng'kn),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  shrink, «.] 
Having  shrunk ;  shriveled  up ;  contracted :  as, 
a  shrunken  limb. 
Shrunken  synewes.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  20. 

shrups  (shrups),  n.  The  American  woodcock, 
PUhhela  minor.  C.  S.  Westcott,  1874.  [Penn- 
sylvania.] 

shu,  mterj.    Another  spelling  of  shoo^. 

shuckl  (shuk),  V.  t.  and  i.  [A  dial,  form  of 
shock^  or  of  shake  (through  the  pret.  shook,  var. 
shuck).]    To  shake.    Salliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shuck^  (shuk),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  the  near- 
est similar  forms,  shuek\  shake,  shuckS,  shoclfl, 
a  heap,  shock^,  shaggy,  do  not  explain  the  word. 
If  the  verb  is  original,  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
dial,  form  of  shock^,  and  go  belong  with  shuck'^.^ 
1.  A  husk  or  pod:  used  especially  of  the  epi- 
carp  of  hickory-nuts  and  walnuts,  the  prickly 
iovolucre  of  chestnuts,  etc.,  also,  in  England, 
of  the  pods  of  peas,  etc.,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  husks  of  maize.— 2. 
The  shell  of  the  oyster.  [U.  S.]— 3.  A  case  or 
covering,  as  that  of  the  larva  of  a  caddis-fly. 
larvsB  .  .  .  before  emerging  from  the  sA«cft. 

TheMeld,  Jan.  23, 18S6.  (.Encye.  Diet.) 
Not  to  care  shucks,  to  care  nothing.  [Vulgar,  17.  S.]-- 
Not  worth  shucks,  good  for  nothing ;  worthless.   [  Vul- 

ttBT    TT    S  1 

shuck2  (shuk),  V.  t.  [See  shuck^,  n.]  1.  To  re- 
move the  husk,  pod,  or  shell  from :  in  the  TJmted 
States  said  especially  of  the  husking  of  com  or 
the  shelling  of  oysters. 
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To  fix  the  standard  of  measurement  of  shucked  oysters 

In  the  State.  Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  624, 

Tom  .  .  .  led  Rachel's  horse  to  the  stable,  .  .  .  and 

then  he  delayed  long  enough  to  shuck  out  and  give  him 

eight  or  ten  ears  of  corn. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxx. 
2.  To  take;  strip:  with  off.     [Slang,  V.  S.] 

He'd  get  mad  as  all  wrath,  and  charge  like  a  ram  at  a 
gate-post ;  and,  the  first  thing  you  knowed,  he'd  shuck  off 
his  coat  to  fight. 

A.  B.  Longstreet,  Southern  Sketches,  p.  31.  (BarfleS.) 
shucks  (shuk),  n.  [A  var.  of  shock^,  shook^.^ 
A  shock ;  a  stock.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
shuck*t  (shuk),  n.  [Found  only  in  early  ME. 
schucke,  seueke,  <  AS.  scucca,  sceocca,  the  devil; 
of.  G-.  scheuche,  a  scarecrow,  <  MHGr.  schieeh, 
G.  scheu,  shy:  see  s%i.]    The  devil. 

Hire  eorthliohe  modres  .  .  .  teameth  hire  in  boredom 
of  the  lathe  vnwiht  the  hellene  schueke. 

Bali  Iteidmhad  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 
Al  so  ase  thu  wel  wutt  schenden  thene  schtteke. 

Ancren  Eiwle,  p.  316. 

shucfcB   (shuk),  interj.     [Cf.  «Jc3.]    A  call  to 

pigs.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

snuck-bottom  (shuk'bof'um),   a.     Having  a 

seat  made  of  the  shucks  or  husks  of  corn. 

[Local,  U.  S.] 

She  sank  down  on  a  shuck-lioUoTn  chair  by  the  door  of 
the  tent.  E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  x. 

shuck-bottomed  (shuk'bot'umd),  a.  [As  shuck- 
iottom  +  -ef?2.]     Same  as  shuck-bottom. 

He  drew  up  another  shuck-bottomed  chair  in  such  a  way 
as  to  sit  beside  and  yet  half  facing  her. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxxi. 

shucker  (shuk'er),  n.  [<  shuck'^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  shucks ;  one  who  shells  nuts,  corn,  oysters, 
or  the  like.    [U.  S.] 

Estimating  the  average  amount  made  by  the  shuckers  at 
$6  a  week,  or  $192  for  the  season,  it  is  seen  that  there  are 
six  hundred  and  forty  men  steadily  employed  for  nearly 
eight  months  of  the  year  in  opening  oysters  for  local  con- 
sumption in  Baltimore.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  6B3. 

shucking  (shuk'ing),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  shucks, 
«.]  1.  The  act  of  fteeing  from  shucks  or  husks. 
[Provincial.] 

Lads  and  lasses  mingle 
At  the  shucking^  of  the  maize. 

Bon  Oaultier  Ballads,  Lay  of  Mr.  Colt,  ii. 

2.  A  husking-bee ;  a  husking.     [Local,  U.  S.  ] 

Let  me  have  some  of  your  regular  plantation  tunes  that 
you  used  to  sing  at  oam-shmMngs. 

Musieci  Record,  Ho.  344,  p.  8. 

shuckish  (shuk'ish),  a.  [<  shuck  (?)  +  -jsfei.] 
Unpleasant;  unsettled;  showery:  generally 
applied  to  the  weather.  BaUiweU.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shucklet,  I!-  An  obsolete  variant  of  chuckle^. 
Florio. 

shucks  (shuks),  interj.  [Prob.  an  exclamatory 
use  ot  shucks,  pi.  ot.shuck^,  used  also  to  denote 
something  worthless.  It  can  hardly  be  an  ex- 
clamatory use  of  shuck^  ('the  devil!  the 
deuce!'))  as  that  word  became  obsolete  in  early 
ME.]  An  interjection  indicating  contempt, 
especially  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  some 
suggestion  or  remark:  as,  oh,  shucks!  I  don't 
believe  it.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.] 

Shud^t  (shud),  n.  [Prob.  ult.,  like  shode'^,  <  shed^ : 
seesfeisa!!.]  A  husk;  that  which  is  shed.  Davies. 
But  what  shall  be  done  with  all  the  hard  refuse,  the 
long  buns,  the  stalks,  the  short  shuds  or  shiues? 

BMand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  1. 

shud^  (shud),  n.  [<  ME.  schuMe,  prob.  <  Sw. 
skvdd,  protection,  skydda,  protect,  shelter; 
akin  to  L.  scutum,  a  cover,  smeld,  etc.,  and  to 
sky:  gee  s%l.  Cf.  shed^.']  A  shed;  a  hut. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  449.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

shudder  (shud'6r),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  schuderen, 
schudren,  shoderen,  shoddren,  schoderen,  scode- 
ren  (not  recorded  in  AS.)  =  MD.  schudderen, 
shake,  tremble,  shiver,  shudder,  also  shake 
with  laughter,  =  LGr.  schuddern,  shake,  shud- 
der (>  Gr.  schaudern.  shudder),  also  schuddeln, 
shake,  shudder,  =  G-.  schuttern,  shake,  tremble, 
also  OHG.  seutilon,  shake,  agitate  (>  It.  scotolare, 
swingle  flax),  MHGr.  schiiteln,  Gr.  schiitteln,  shake ; 
f req.  (with  f req.  formative  -er, -el)  from  a  simple 
verb,  AS.  *scuddan  (not  found  except  as  in  the 
doubtful  once-occurring  ppr.  seudende,  which 
may  stand  for  *scuddende,  trembling)  =  OS. 
skuddian,  tr.,  shake,  =  OPries.  schedda,  NFries. 
schodd^en  =  MD.  D.  sehudden,  shake,  tremble, 
tr.  shake,  agitate,  =  MLG.  LGr.  sehudden,  shake, 
shudder,  =  OHGr.  scutten,  scuten,  MHGr.  schut- 
ten,  schuten,  schUtten,  shake,  agitate,  swing,  Gr. 
schutten,  shoot  (com,  etc.),  pour,  shed;  Tent. 
l/  skvd,  perhaps  orig.  a  var.  of  ■/  skut,  whence 
shoot:  see  shoot.  Cf.  send.']  1.  To  shake; 
quiver;  vibrate. 
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The  Bchafte  scodyrde  and  schott  in  the  schire  byeme. 
And  soughte  thorowowte  the  schelde,  and  in  the  schalke 
rystez.  Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  2169. 

When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild  white  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  Hence,  in  particular,  to  tremble  with  a 
sudden  convulsive  movement,  as  from  horror, 
fright,  aversion,  cold,  etc.;  shiver;  quake. 

He  schodSrde  and  schrenkys,  and  schontes  bott  lyttile, 
Bott  schokkes  in  scharpely  in  his  schene  wedys. 

Morte  Arthure(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4236. 
She  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder,  .  .  , 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  880. 

"Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  stop  thisl"  groans  old  Mr. 

Tremlett,  who  always  begins  to  shudder  at  the  sound  of 

poor  Twysden's  voice.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxi. 

3.  To  have  a  tremulous  or  quivering  appear- 
ance, as  if  from  horror.     [Rare.] 

O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me, 
O  earth  that  soundest  hollow  under  me, 
Vext  with  waste  dreams ! 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
=Syn.  Quake,  etc.    See  shiver^. 
shudder  (shud'6r),  n.     [<  shudder,  «.]     1.  A 
tremulous  motion ;  a  quiver ;  a  vibration. 

The  actual  ether  wliich  fills  space  is  so  elastic  that  the 
slightest  possible  distortion  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a 
single  atom  sends  a  shudder  tlirough  it  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  for  billions  and  billions  of  miles.  I'his  shudder 
is  Light. 
W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures  and  Essays,  The  Unseen  Universe. 

2.  Specifically,  a  quick  involuntary  tremor  or 
quiver  of  the  body,  as  from  fear,  disgust,  hor- 
ror, or  cold ;  a  convulsive  shiver. 

I  know,  youH  swear,  terribly  swear 
Into  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you  —  spare  your  oaths. 
Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 137. 

shuddering  (shud'er-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  shud^ 
der,  v."]  1.  Shaking;  trembling;  especially, 
shivering  or  quivering  with  fear,  horror,  cold, 
etc. 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  65. 
The  goblin  .  .  .  deftly  strips 
The  ruddy  skin  from  a  sweet  rose's  cheek, 
Then  blows  the  shuddering  leaf  between  his  lips. 

Bood,  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  st.  7. 

2.  Marked  oraccompaniedby  a  shudder;  trem- 
ulous. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraeed  despair, 

And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  i 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ili.  2. 110. 
We  seem  to  . .  .  hear  the  shuddering  accents  with  which 
he  tells  his  fearful  tale.  Macaulay,  Dante. 

Gazing  down  with  shuddering  dread  and  awe. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 178. 

Shudderingly  (shud'er-ing-li),  adv.  With  a 
shudder;  tremblingly;  tremulously. 

The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  ii. 
The  shrewmouse  eyes  me  shudderingly,  then  flees. 

C.  S.  Calverley,  Sad  Memories. 

shudderyt,  »•     [E.  Ind.]    See  the  quotation. 
A  small  thin  shudderyor  lawn. 

S.  Clarke,  Geog.  Desorip.  (1671),  p.  30. 

shude^,  n.    See  shood. 

shude^  (shod),  n.  The  white  bream.  [Local, 
Ireland.] 

shuff  (shuf),  V.  i.  [A  dial,  form  (in  HalUweU 
spelled  shuf)  of  *shough,  an  unrecorded  form, 
preserving  the  orig.  guttural  (AS.  scedh,  adj.) 
of  s%;  sees%i,  ?;.]  To  shy.  HalUwell.  [PVov. 
Eng.]) 

shuffle  (shuf '1),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shuffled,  ppr. 
shuffmg.  [Formerly  also  *shoffle,  shoffel  (in 
ME.  shovelen:  see  shovel^);  =  MD.  schuffelen, 
drive  on,  run  away,  =  LGr.  schuffeln,  schiifeln, 
move  dragging  the  feet,  shuffle,  mix  or  shuf- 
fle (cards),  play  false,  eat  greedily;  a  freq. 
form,  also  in  unassibilated  form  scuffle,  of  shove, 
but  prob.  in  part  confused  with  the  verb  shovel^, 
which  is  ult.  from  the  same  verb  shove:  see 
shove,  scuffl^e'^.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  shove  little  by 
little ;  push  along  gradually  from  place  to  place ; 
hence,  to  pass  from  one  to  another:  as,  to  shuf- 
fle money  from  hand  to  hand. 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door,  .  .  . 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  320. 

3.  Specifically,  to  change  the  relative  positions 
of  (cards  in  a  pack).  This  is  usually  done  before 
dealing,  and  with  the  cards  face  downward,  the  object 
being  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  so  that  they  may  fall  to 
the  players  in  random  order. 

Hearts  by  Love  strangely  shuffled  are. 
That  there  can  never  meet  a  Pair ! 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Distance. 

I  must  complain  the  cards  are  ill  shuffled  till  I  have  a 

good  hand.  Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 
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3.  To  thrust  carelessly  or  at  random;  change 
by  pushing  from  place  to  place;  hence,  to  con- 
fuse; mix;  intermingle. 

But  anon 
Bids  all  be  let  alone ;  and  calls  for  booka, 
ShoffeU  Divinity  and  Poetry, 
Phylosopliy  and  Hiatorlcal  together. 
And  throws  all  by.    Brome,  Queen's  Exchange,  iii. 

4.  To  put  or  bring  (in,  off,  out,  up,  etc.)  under 
cover  of  disorder,  or  in  a  confused,  irregular, 
or  tricky  way. 

And  she  shuffles  up  a  quantity  o(  straw  or  hay  into  some 
pretty  comer  of  the  barn  where  she  may  conveniently  lie. 
Hcmnan,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  103. 
He  shall  likewise  shuffl,e  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6.  29. 

To  shuffle  up  a  summary  proceeding  by  examination 

without  trial  of  jury.  Boom. 

I  scorn  to  speak  anything  to  the  diminution  of  these 

little  creatures,  and  should  not  have  minded  them  had 

they  been  still  shuffled  among  the  crowd. 

Addison,  The  Tall  Club,  Spectator,  No.  108. 

5.  To  drag  with  a  slovenly,  scraping  move- 
ment ;  move  with  a  shuffle. 

Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hours. 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  white, 
Companion'd  or  alone.  Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

6.  To  perform  with  a  shuffle. 

I  remember  the  time,  for  the  roots  of  my  hair  werestirr'd 
By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trail'd,  by  a  whisper'd 
fright.  Tennyson,  Maud,  L 

To  shufQe  off,  to  thrust  aside ;  put  off. 

When  we  have  shuffled  o/this  mortal  coil. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  67. 

But  they  thought  not  of  shuffling  off  upon  posterity  the 

burden  of  resistance.  Everett,  Orations,  p.  105. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  push;  shove;  thrust  one's 
self  forward. 

He  that  shall  sit  down  frightened  with  that  foolery 
Is  not  worth  pity :  let  me  alone  to  shuffle. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Kight- Walker,  i.  1. 
You  live  perpetual  in  disturbancy ; 
Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 
Of  ease  or  honour,  witii  impatiency. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  viii.  100. 

2.  To  mix  up  cards  in  a  pack,  changing  their 
positions  so  that  they  may  fall  to  the  players 
ID.  irregular  and  unknown  order.  Compare  I.,  2. 

Mr.  Kodney  owns  he  was  a  little  astonished  at  seeing 
the  Count  shuffle  with  the  faces  of  the  cards  upwards. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  143. 
The  paralytic  .  .  .  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  474. 

3.  To  move  little  by  little;  shift  gradually; 
shift. 

The  stars  do  wander. 
And  have  their  divers  influence ;  the  elements 
Shuffle  into  innumerable  changes. 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  ii.  2. 
These  [tornadoes]  did  not  last  long,  sometimes  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  the  Wind  would  shuffle  about 
to  the  Southward  again,  and  fall  flat  calm. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  79. 

4.  To  shift  to  and  fro  in  conduct ;  act  undecid- 
edly or  evasively ;  hence,  to  equivoqate  ;  pre- 
varicate ;  practise  dishonest  shifts. 

I  myself  sometimes,   .  .  .  hiding  myhonour  in  mine 
necessity,  amfain  tosAu^.    Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 25. 
If  any  thing  for  honesty  be  gotten. 
Though  't  be  but  bread  and  cheese,  I  can  be  satisfied ; 
If  otherwise  the  wind  blow,  stifl  as  I  am, 
Yet  I  shall  learn  to  shuffle.      Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 

You  sifted  not  so  clean  before,  but  you  shuffle  as  foulely 
now.  Mitton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

The  Bajah,  after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  shuffled, 
solicited,  and  pleaded  poverty. 

Maea/iday,  Warren  Eastings, 

5.  To  move  in  a  slow,  irregular,  lumbering 
fashion ;  drag  clumsily  or  heavily  along  a  sur- 
face; especially,  to  walk  with  a  slovenly,  drag- 
ging, or  scraping  gait. 

A  shoeless  soldier  there  a  man  might  meet 
Leading  his  monsieur  by  the  arms  faat  bound ; 
Another  his  had  shackled  by  the  feet. 
Who  like  a  cripple  shuffled  on  the  ground. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
The  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace, 
Now  hid  awhile  and  then  exposed  his  face. 

Crabie,  Worko,  L  76. 
The  aged  creature  came. 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  st.  11. 

6.  To  shove  the  feet  noisUy  to  and  fro  on  the 
floor  or  ground ;  specifically,  to  scrape  the  floor 
with  the  feet  in  dancing. 

Passengers  blew  into  their  hands,  and  shuffled  in  their 
wooden  shoes  to  set  the  blood  agog. 

S.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  224. 

7.  To  proceed  awkwardly  or  with  difficulty; 
struggle  clumsily  or  perfunctorily. 
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Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

I  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5.  106. 

Tom  was  gradually  allowed  to  shuffle  through  his  lessons 

with  less  rigor.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  4. 

While  it  was  yet  two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak,  the 

sleep-forsaken  little  man  arose,  shuffled  into  his  garments, 

and  in  his  stocking-feet  sought  the  corridor. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  265. 
=Syn.  4.  To  equivocate,  quibble,  sophisticate,  dodge. 
shuffle  (shuf'l),  n.  [<  shuffle,  «.]  1.  A  shov- 
ing or  pushing;  particularly,  a  thrusting  out 
of  place  or  order;  a  change  producing  dis- 
order. 

A  goodly  huge  cabinet,  wherein  whatsoever  singular- 
ity, chance,  and  the  shuffle  of  things  hath  produced  shall 
be  sorted  and  included. 

Bacon,  Works  (ed.  Spedding),  I.  336. 
The  unguided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter. 

BenUey,  Sermons. 

3.  Specifically,  a  changing  of  the  order  of  cards 
in  a  pack  so  that  they  may  not  fall  to  the  play- 
ers in  known  or  preconcerted  order.  See  shuf- 
fle, v.t.,2. — 3.  The  right  or  turn  of  shuffling  or 
mixing  the  cards:  as,  whose  sfejt^e  is  it? — 4.  A 
varying  or  undecided  course  of  behavior,  usu- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  deceiving;  equivoca- 
tion; evasion;  artifice. 

with  a  slye  shuffle  of  counterfeit  principles  chopping 
and  changing  till  nee  have  glean'd  all  the  good  ones  out 
of  their  minds.    Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst.,  Pref. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and  shuffles. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  country  had  a  right  to  expect  a  straightforward  pol- 
icy instead  of  the  shirk  and  shuffle  which  had  been  foisted 
upon  it.  Westminster Sev.,  CXXV.  444. 

5.  A  slow,  heavy,  irregular  manner  of  moving; 
an  awkward,  dragging  gait. —  6.  In  dancing,  a 
rapid  scraping  movement  of  the  feet;  also,  a 
dance  in  which  the  feet  are  shuffled  alternately 
over  the  floor  at  regular  intervals.  The  double 
shuffle  diif  ers  from  the  shuffle  in  each  movement  being  ex- 
ecuted twice  in  succession  with  the  same  foot. 

The  voice  of  conscience  can  be  no  more  heard  in  this 
continual  tumult  then  the  vagient  cries  of  the  infant  Ju- 
piter amidst  the  rude  shuffles  and  dancings  of  the  Cretick 
Corybantes.  Dr.  a.  Mate,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  iL  18. 

shuffle-board, «.    See  shovel-hoard,. 
shuffle-cap  (shuf '1-kap),  n.    A  play  performed 
by  shaking  money  in  a  hat  or  cap. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuckfarthing,  shuffle-cap,  and  all- 
fours.  ATbiiihnot. 

shuffler  (shuf '16r),  TO.  l<sMffle  + -er^."]  1.  One 
who  shiiffles,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

Unless  he  were  the  greatest  prevaricator  and  shuffler 
imaginable.  Waterland,  Works,  III.  160. 

3.  Same  as  raft-dmk :  so  called  from  its  shuf- 
fling over  the  water.  See  cut  under  scaup. — 
3.  The  coot,  FvUca  americana.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

shuffle-scale  (shuf'1-skal),  n.  A  tailors'  mea- 
sure graduated  at  both  ends,  each  end  admitting 
of  independent  adjustment.    E.  S.  Knight. 

shufflewing  (shuf'1-wing),  n.  The  hedge- 
chanter,  .4cce«<ormo«iMtew.  MacgillAoray.  See 
cut  under  accentor.     [Local,  Bng.] 

shuffling  (shuf 'ling),  p.  a.  1.  Moving  clum- 
sily; slovenly. 

He  knew  him  by  his  shuffling  pace, 

SomeroUle,  The  Happy  Disappointment, 

3.  Evasive;  prevaricating. 
shuffling  (snnf 'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  shuffle, 
«.]     The  act  of  one  who  shuffles,  in  any  sense. 

With  a  little  shuffling  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Bequite  him  for  your  father.  * 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  Iv.  7. 188. 

shufflingly  (shuf'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  shuffling 
manner ;  with  a  shuffle.  Especially— (a)  With  an 
irregular,  dragging,  or  scraping  gait. 

I  may  go  shufflingly  at  first,  for  I  was  never  before  walked 
in  trammels.  Uryden,  Spanish  Eriar,  i.  2. 

(6)  Undecisively ;  evasively ;  oquivooatingly. 

The  death  of  Hexam  rendering  the  sweat  of  the  honest 
man's  brow  unprofitable,  the  honest  man  had  shufflingly 
declined  to  moisten  his  brow  for  nothing. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  16. 

shuffling-plates  (shiif 'ling-plats),  n.pl.  In  locTc- 
making,  a  series  of  isolated  slabs  or  boards 
made  to  advance  in  a  given  plane,  then  to  drop 
and  return  on  a  lower  level  beneath  another 
set  of  advancing  plates,  and  then  rise  to  repeat 
the  movement.     E.  H.  Knight. 

shugi  (shug),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shugged,  ppr. 
shugging.  [A  var.  of  shog'^;  in  def.  2  perhaps 
confused  with  shrug :  see  shog'>-  and  shrug.']  If. 
To  crawl;  sneak. 

There  111  shug  in  and  get  a  noble  countenance.  Ford. 
2.  To  shrug;  writhe  the  body,  as  persons  with 
the  itch;  scratch.    Salliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
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Shug2  (shug),  intery.  [Cf.  sic^  and  shuckS.']  A 
call  to  pigs.     [New  Eng.] 

shuldet,  shuldenf .    Obsolete  preterits  of  shalU, 

shuldert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  shoulder. 

shule,  shuU,  shol,  shul,  n.  Dialectal  forms  of 
shoulf  a  contracted  form  of  shovel. 

shuUent,  shullet,  shult.  Obsolete  plural  forms 
of  shalli. 

shultromt,  n.    See  sheltron. 

shulwaurs  (shul'wftrz),  n.pl.  A  kind  of  paja- 
mas, or  long  drawers ;  also,  loose  trousers  worn 
by  Asiatics  of  both  sexes. 

shumact,  shumacht,  shumackt,  n.  Obsolete 
spellings  of  sumac. 

shun  (shun),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shunned,  ppr.  shun- 
ning. [<  ME.  shunnen,  shonnen,  shunen,  schounen, 
schunen,  schumen,  shonen,  schonen,  shonien,  shon- 
yen,  sconnen,  scurden,  <  AS.  scvman  (not  scunian) 
(pp.  "gescuned,  gescunned),  shun,  usually  in 
comp.  a-scunian,  hate,  detest,  shun,  avoid,  ac- 
cuse, on-scunian,  an-scunian,  on-sceorUan,  on- 
scynian,  regard  with  loathing,  fear,  or  disfavor, 
reject,  shun,  also  irritate ;  connections  uncer- 
tain; not  used  in  AS.  in  the  physical  sense  'go 
aside  from,'  and  for  this  reason  and  others 
prob.  not  connected  with  scyndan,  hasten,  ascyn- 
dan,  take  awayj  cf.  shunt.  But  the  physical 
sense  appears  in  scoon,  scon^,  skip,  which  are 
appar.  variants  of  soim^,  an  unassibilated  form 
of  shun:  see  scwn^,  scoon,  and  cf.  scoundrel, 
schooner,  etc.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  detest;  abhor; 
shrink  from.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Hu  ancren  owen  to  hatien  ham,  and  schvnien. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  82. 
So  let  me,  if  you  do  not  shudder  at  me, 
-  Nor  shun  to  caU  me  sister,  dweU  with  you. 

Tennyson,  Ouinevere. 

3.  To  go  or  keep  away  from;  keep  out  of  the 
neighborhood  of;  avoid. 
And  3if  him  wrattheth  be  ywar  and  his  weye  shonye. 

Piers  Plowmcm  (B),  Prol.,  1. 174. 
Which  way  wilt  thou  take? 
That  I  may  shun  thee,  for  thine  eyes  are  poison 
To  mine,  and  1  am  loath  to  grow  in  rage. 

Beam,  and  FL,  PhUaster,  iv.  2. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

3.  To  try  to  escape  from;  attempt  to  elude, 
generally  with  success;  hence,  to  evade;  escape. 

Weak  we  are,  and  cannot  ^Aun  pursuit. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 18. 
No  man  of  woman  bom. 
Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny. 

Bryant,  Hiad,  vi.  626. 

4.  To  refrain  from ;  eschew;  neglect;  refuse. 
If  I  sothe  shaU  sale  and  shonne  side  tales. 

Sichard  the  Redeless,  iiL  170. 
I  have  not  shumied  to  declare  unto  you  all  counsel  of 
God.  Acts  XX.  27. 

Whose  Fingers  are  too  fat,  and  Nails  too  coarse, 
Should  always  shun  much  Gesture  in  Discourse. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

5.  To  shove;  push.    Bailey,  1731;  Hallimell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  shrink  back;  fall  back; 
retreat. 

Ne  no  more  schoune  fore  the  swape  of  their  schorpe 

suerddes 
Then  fore  the  faireste  flour  thatt  on  the  folde  growes  I 

Morte  Arthurs  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  314. 
3.  To  avoid  or  evade  danger  or  injury. 
Whether  hade  he  no  helme  ne  hawb[e]rgh  nauther,  .  .  . 
Ne  no  Bchafte,  ne  no  schelde,  to  sehvme  ne  to  smyte. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  206. 

3.  To  withhold  action  or  participation;  re- 
frain, as  from  doing  something. 

It  [Abraham's  saeriflce  of  Isaac]  is  goddis  will,  it  saU  be 

myne, 
Agaynste  his  saande  sail  I  neuer  schone. 

York  Plays,  p.  63. 
shunchi  V.  t.   [Avar,  of  shwn.]   Same  as  shim,  5. 
HalUwetl. 

shunless  (shuu'les),  a.  [<  shun  +  -less.]  Not 
to  be  shunned,  escaped,  or  evaded;  unavoid- 
able; inevitable.     [Rare.] 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 116. 

shunner  (shun'fer),  n.  [<  shun  +  -eri.]  One 
who  shuns  or  avoids. 

Oh,  these  be  Fancy's  revellers  by  night !  .  .  . 
Diana's  motes,  that  flit  in  her  pale  light, 
Shunners  at  sunbeams  in  diurnal  sloth. 

Hood,  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  st.  99. 

shunt  (shunt),  V.  [<  ME.  shunten,  schunten, 
schonten,  shounten,  schounten,  schownten,  start 
aside;  prob.  a  variant  (due  to  some  interfer- 
ence, perhaps  association  with  shoten,  sheten, 
shoot,  or  shutten,  shut)  of  shvnden,  which  is 
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itself  prob.  a  variant  (due  to  association  with 
shun)  of  *skinden  (cf.  shutten,  var.  of  shitten, 
shut;,  <  AS.  soyndan,  hasten  (in  oomp.  d-seyndan, 
take  away,  remove),  =  OHG.  scuntan,  urge  on, 
=  leel.  skynda,  skunda  =  Norw.  skunda  =  8w. 
shynda  =  Dan.  slcynde,  hasten,  hurry,  speed; 
prob.  connected  (at  least  later  so  regarded) 
ynthshun:  see  shim.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  start 
aside  or  back;  shrink  back;  flinch;  of  a  horse, 
to  shy.  [Obsolete  orprov.  Eng.] 
Ne  beo  nawt  the  skerre  hors  iliohe  that  schurOes. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  242,  note  d. 
With  shame  may  thou  shunt  Iro  thi  shire  othes, 
So  fals  to  be  founden,  &  thi  faithe  breike. 

Beetrwition  qf  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  729. 
The  kynge  sehonte  for  no  sohotte,  ne  no  schelde  askys, 
Bot  scnewes  hym  scharpely  in  his  sehene  wedys. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2428. 

2.  To  turn  back  or  away;  turn  aside. 

TSe  shamys  ;^ou  not  shalkes  to  ahurO.  of  the  flid, 

Ffor  the  weiknes  of  wemen  woundis  a  litell ! 

Inmes  yow  full  tyte,  <fc  taries  a  while. 

Destructian  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10998. 
Then  I  drew  me  down  into  a  dale,  whereas  the  dumb  deer 
Did  shiver  for  a  shower ;  but  I  shunted  from  a  Ireyke. 

IdtUe  John  Nobody  (about  1660).    (HcaliweU.) 
Speoifloally — (o)  In  rail.,  to  turn  from  one  line  of  rails  to 
another;  switch.    [Chiefly  Eng.]    (&)  In  elect.,  to  use  a 
shunt.    See  shunt,  n.,  3, 
3+.  To  escape. 
Z&  werpes  tham  [the  gates]  up  quoth  the  wee,  and  wide 

open  settes, 
If  at  ge  schap  gow  to  schonnt  unschent  of  cure  handes. 

King  Alexa/nder,  p.  73. 

4.  To  turn  aside  from  a  topic,  purpose,  line  of 
thought,  course  of  action,  etc. ;  shift  one's 
thoughts,  conversation,  proceedings,  etc.,  into 
a  different  direction. —  Sf.  To  hold  back;  de- 
lay. 

Qwene  alle  was  sohyppede  that  scholde,  they  sehounte  no 

lengere, 
Bot  ventelde  theme  tyte,  as  the  tyde  rynnez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  736. 

6.  To  slip  down,  as  earth.    Halliwell.     [Prov. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  shun;  move  from.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  To  move  or  turn  aside.  Speoifloally— 
(a)  In  raU.,  to  shift  (a  railway-train,  or  part  of  it)  from  the 
main  line  to  a  siding ;  switch  oil.  [Chiefly  Eng.]  (6)  In 
elect,,  to  shift  to  another  circuit,  as  an  electric  current; 
carry  off  or  around  by  means  of  a  shunt ;  join  to  points  in 
a  circuit  by  a  shunt :  as,  to  shunt,  a  current. 

This  interpolar  resistance  is  made  up  of  the  connecting 
wires,  of  whatever  resistance  is  interposed,  and  that  of 
the  shunted  galvanometer. 

J.  Trowbridge,  New  Physics,  p.  266. 

3.  To  give  a  start  to;  shove.  Bailey,  1731. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Hence — 4.  To  shove  off;  put  out 
of  one's  way ;  free  one's  self  of,  as  of  anything 
disagreeable,  by  putting  it  upon  another. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  old-fashioned  believers  in  "  Prot- 
estantism "  should  shunt  the  subject  of  Papal  Christian- 
ity into  the  Limbo  of  unknowable  things,  and  treat  its  re- 
nascent vitality  as  a  fact  of  carious  historical  reversion. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

He  had  assumed  that  she  had  also  assimilated  him,  and 
his  country  with  him — a  process  which  would  have  for  its 
consequence  that  the  other  country,  the  ugly,  vulgar,  su- 
perfluous one,  would  be,  as  he  mentally  phrased  it  to  him- 
self, shwnUd.    H.  Jaimes,  Jr. ,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  108. 

5.  To  ward  off  injury,  trouble,  or  danger  from; 
remove  from  a  position  of  trouble  or  danger. 

And  let  other  men  aunter,  abill  thertore, 
ft'or  to  shunt  vs  of  shame,  shend  of  our  f  oos, 
And  venge  vs  of  velany  <fe  of  vile  gremy. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2544. 

The  dislocation  of  the  real  and  the  ideal— the  harsh 
shock  of  which  comes  on  moat  men  before  forty  — makes 
him  look  out  all  the  more  keenly  for  the  points  where  he 
can  safely  shunt  himself. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  Post-Pref. 

shunt  (shunt),  n.     [<  ME.  schunt;  <  shunt,  ».] 
It.  A  drawing  or  turning  back. 
Oawayn  .  .  .  schrankealytelwiththeachulderes,  forthe 

scharp  yrne. 
That  other  schalk  wyth  a  sehunt.  the  sehene  wyth-haldez, 
&  thenne  repreued  he  the  prynce  with  mony  prowde 
wordez. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2268. 

2.  A  turning  aside ;  specifically,  in  rail.,  a  turn- 
ing off  to  a  Biding,  or  short  line  of  rails,  that  the 
main  line  may  be  left  clear. — 3.  In  elect.,  a  con- 
ductor, usually  of  relatively  low  resistance,  join- 
ing two  points  in  an  electric  circuit,  and  form- 
ing a  desired  circuit  or  path  through  which  a 
part  of  the  current  will  pass,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  relative  resistance  of  the  shunt 
and  that  part  of  the  principal  circuit  whose  ex- 
tremities it  connects.  Any  number  of  shunts  may  be 
applied  to  a  conductor,  and  the  current  distributed  among 
them  in  any  desired  manner.  The  current  passing  through 
a  galvanometer  or  other  measuring-instrument  may  be  re- 
duced in  any  desired  degree  by  the  introduction  of  a  shunt ; 
and  the  factor  by  which  the  current  indicated  by  the  in- 
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strument  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  give  the  total 
current  is  called  the  shunt-m/uiti^lier.  See  field  shunt,  un- 
der field.—  Shunt  dynamo.  See  dynamio,  and  dectrio 
machine  (under  electnc). 

shunter  (shun'ter),  n.  [<  shunt  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  shunts ;  specifically,  a 
railway-servant  whose  duty  it  is  to  move  the 
switches  which  transfer  a  train  or  carriage  from 
one  line  to  another. — 2.  A  hand-lever  used  to 
start  and  move  a  railroad-car.  it  is  fltted  with  a 
hook  to  be  slipped  over  the  car-axle,  and  a  lug  to  press 
against  the  face  of  the  wheel.     See  idnch-bar  ana  car- 


shunt-gun  (shunt'gun),  n.  A  muzzle-loading 
rifled  cannon  with  two  sets  of  grooves,  one 
deeper  than  the  other.  Bosses  or  studs  on  the  pro- 
jectile fit  the  deeper  grooves  loosely  and  lie  in  these  while 
the  projectile  is  being  driven  home,  and  at  the  breech  of 
the  gun  the  projectile  is  revolved  slightly,  so  that  the 
bosses  correspond  with  the  shallower  grooves,  and  it  binds 
on  these  strongly  when  expelled  by  the  charge. 

shunting-engine  (shun'ting-en"jin),  n.  A  yard- 
engine  or  switching-engine.     [Eng.] 

shunt-off  (shunt'df ),  n.  In  elect.,  a  shimt,  or  a 
device  for  introducing  a  shunt. 

At  present  we  have  to  deal  simply  with  the  shunt-offs 
and  cut-outs.  Meet.  Itev,  (Eng.),  XXVI.  143. 

shunt-out  (shunt' out),  n.    Same  as  shunt-off. 

In  most  instances  these  shunt-outa  are  self-restoring  or 
permanently  acting,  and  do  not  break  the  circuit. 

Elect.  Bm.  (Eng.),  XSVI.  143. 

shunty  (shun'ti),  a.    Same  as  shanty^ 
shure  (shiir).    A  Scotch  form  of  shore,  preterit 
of  shear^. 

Bobin  shure  in  hairat, 
I  shure  wi'  him. 

Bums,  Bobin  Shure  in  Hairst. 

shurf  (sherf ),  n.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use  of 
scurfs.  Cf.  sh/ruff'^.'\  A  puny,  insignificant 
person;  a  dwarf .     [Scotch.] 

When  Andrew  Fistolfoot  used  to  come  stamplin'  in  to 
court  me  i'  the  dark,  I  wad  hae  cried, .  .  .  Get  away  wi' 
ye,  ye  bowled-like  shwrfl 

Hogg,  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  II.  226.    (^Jamieson.) 


shurkf,  V.  i.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 

shnrl,  V.  t.    See  shirl^. 

shut^  (shut),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shut,  ppr.  shutting. 
[Also  dial,  shet;  <  ME.  shutten,  schutten,  shet- 
ten,  shitten,  sehitten  (pret.  shuUe,  shette,  shitte, 
pp.  shut,  shet,  etc.),  <  AS.  soyttan,  shut,  bar  (= 
D.  schutten,  shut  in,  lock  up,  =  MLCJ.  schutten 
=  MH(t.  schuteen,  (J.  schiltzen,  shut  in  (water), 
dam,  protect,  guard);  a  secondary  form,  lit. 
'cause  (sc.  a  bar  or  bolt)  to  shoot'  (push  a  bar 
or  bolt  into  its  staple),  of  scedtan  (pret.  scoten), 
shoot;  or  perhaps  lit.  'bar,'  'bolt,' from  a  noun, 
AS.  as  if  *scut,  a  bar,  bolt  (cf .  *scytels,  scyttels, 
a  bar,  bolt  of  a  door :  see  shuttle^),  =  MD.  schut, 
an  arrow,  dart,  =  OHG.  seuz,  a  quick  move- 
ment, =  Dan.  skud,  a  bar,  bolt  of  a  door  (the 
D.  schut,  a  fence,  partition,  screen,  =  MH(3r. 
schuz,  a  dam,  guard,  protection,  G.  schutz,  a 
dam,  dike,  mole,  fence,  sluice,  protection,  de- 
fense, is  rather  from  the  verb) ;  lit.  '  a  thing 
that  shoots  or  moves  quickly,'  <  AS.  scedtan 
(pp.  scoten),  etc.,  shoot:  see  snoot.']    I.  trans. 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  bar  or  bolt  or  other  fasten- 
ing of  a  door  or  gate,  or  of  a  chest,  etc. ;  push 
to ;  adjust  in  position  so  as  to  serve  as  a  fas- 
tening. 

This  angels  two  drogen  loth  [Lot]  in, 
And  shetten  to  the  dure-pin. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1078. 

To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 

Shttk.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 47. 

2.  To  make  fast  by  means  of  a  bolt,  bar,  or  the 
like ;  hence,  in  later  use,  to  close,  with  or  with- 
out fastening;  place  in  or  over  a  place  of  en- 
trance so  as  to  obstruct  passage  in  or  out :  as, 
to  shut  a  door,  gate,  lid,  cover,  etc. :  often  fol- 
lowed by  down,  to,  or  up. 

As  dougti  men  of  dedes  defence  for  to  make 
geme  schetten  here  gates  &  gemed  the  walles. 

Wiaiam  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3267. 

With  that  word  his  oountour  dore  he  shette. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  249. 

This  powerful  key 
Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep 
These  gates  forever  shut.  MUton,  P.  L.,  ii.  776. 

3.  To  prevent  passage  through;  cover;  ob- 
struct; block:  sometimes  followed  by  «p. 

Shet  was  every  wyndow  of  the  place. 

Chaucer,  Troilua,  v.  634. 

When  the  other  way  by  the  Narve  was  quite  shvtt  um, 

.  .  .  they  should  assure  themselves  neither  to  have  the 

English  nor  any  other  Marchant  to  trade  that  way  to  the 

Port  of  St.  Nicholas.  .      .^  ^  ^^  „„ 

0.  Fletcher  (Ellis's  Literary  Letters,  p.  83). 

Third  Watch,  'Tis  to  be  doubted  he  would  waken  him. 

First  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his  passage. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  iv.  S.  20. 


shut 

Their  success  was  very  near  doing  honour  to  their  Ave 
Marias ;  for,  .  .  .  shutting  up  their  windows  to  prevent 
any  of  their  lights  from  being  seen,  they  had  some  chance 
of  escaping ;  but  a  small  crevice  in  one  of  the  shutters 
rendered  all  their  invocations  ineffectual. 

Anson^  Voyages,  ii.  5. 

4.  To  close  the  entrance  of;  prevent  access  to 
or  egress  from:  as,  to  shut  a  house ;  to  shut  a 
box;  to  shut  one's  ears:  often  followed  by  up. 

These  have  power  to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the 
days  of  their  prophecy.  Eev.  xi.  6. 

HeU,  her  numbers  full. 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ill.  333. 
She  .  .  .  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd,  and  still. 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

5.  To  bring  together  the  parts  of.  (a)  To  bring 
together  the  outer  parts  or  covering  of,  as  when  inclosing 
something :  as,  to  shut  the  eyelids,  or,  as  more  commonly 
expressed,  to  shut  the  eyes  (hence,  also,  to  shut  the  sight). 

He  hedde  thet  mestier  [craft]  uor  to  ssette  the  porses  of 
the  wrechchen  thet  hi  ne  ssolle  by  open  to  do  elmesse, 

AyenMe  qf  Inwyt  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 
Therwith  a  thousand  tymes,  er  he  lette. 
He  kiste  tho  the  letre  that  he  shette. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1090. 

Let  not  the  pit  shut  her  mouth  upon  me.      Fs.  Ixix.  16. 

She  left  the  new  piano  shut.       Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

I  shut  my  sight  for  fear.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

(ft)  To  fold  or  bring  together ;  bring  into  narrow  compass 

from  a  state  of  expansion :  as,  to  shut  a  parasol ;  to  shut  a 

book. 

The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book  [of  fate],  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
SAo*.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  66. 
"A  lawyer  may  well  envy  your  command  of  language, 
Mr.  Holt,"  said  Jermyn,  pocketing  his  bills  again,  and 
shutting  up  his  pencil.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xvii. 

6.  To  bar  or  lock  in ;  hence,  to  confine ;  hem 
in;  inclose;  environ;  surround  or  cover  more 
or  less  completely :  now  always  followed  by  a 
preposition  or  an  adverb,  as  in,  into,  among, 
up,  down,  etc. 

Crysede  also,  right  in  the  same  wise, 

Of  Troylus  gan  in  hire  herte  shette 

His  worthinesse,  his  lust,  his  dedea  wyse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1649. 
Having  shut  them  imder  our  Tarpawling,  we  put  their 
hats  vpon  stickes  by  the  Barges  side. 

Quoted  in  Capt,  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 181. 
He  pass'd,  shut  up  in  mysteries. 
His  mind  wrapp^  like  his  mantle.    Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

7.  To  bar  out;  separate  by  barriers;  put  or 
keep  out;  exclude,  either  literally  or  figura- 
tively; preclude:  followed  by  an  adverb  or  a 
preposition  denoting  separation. 

In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out  I  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  18. 

If  any  one  misbehave  himself,  they  shut  him  out  of  their 
Company.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  89. 

Shut  from  every  shore  and  barred  from  every  coast. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  i.  S21. 

8.  To  catch  and  pinch  or  hold  fast  by  the  act 
of  shutting  something :  as,  to  shut  one's  fingers 
or  one's  dress  in  a  door;  to  shut  one's  glove  in 
a  window. — 9.  To  do;  manage.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 10.  To  weld  (iron).  Halliwell. 
See  to  shutup  (c),  and  shutting,  n.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— To  shut  in  we  land.  See  land^. — To  shut  off,  to  turn 
off ;  prevent  the  passage  of,  as  gas  or  steam,  by  closing  a 
valve,  or  in  some  other  way.— To  shut  one's  eyes  to,  to 
be  bhud  to ;  overlook  or  disregard  intentionally ;  as,  to  shut 
one'seyesto  disagreeable  facta.— To  shutup.  (at)  To  con- 
clude ;  terminate ;  end. 

To  shut  up  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  him,  which 
is  sad,  he  is  since  become  a  sordid  man  in  bis  life. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  206. 
I  shall  now  shut  up  the  arguing  part  of  this  discourse 
with  a  short  application.       Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  i. 
(5)  To  reduce  to  inaction  or  silence,  especially  the  latter. 
It  shuts  them  up.    They  haven't  a  word  to  answer. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  13. 
A  mere  child  in  argument,  and  unable  to  foresee  that 
the  next  "move"  (to  use  a  Platonic  expression)  will  "shut 
him  up."  Joweft,  tr.  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  III.  8. 

(c)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  welding.— To  Shut 
up  Shop.    See  shop^. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  a  means  of  bolting, 
locking,  or  closing. 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain ; 
The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain. 

Milton,  Lycidaa,  1.  111. 

2.  To  close  itself ;  be  closed :  as,  the  door  shuts 
of  itself ;  certain  flowers  sliut  at  night  and  open 
in  the  day. 

A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapea. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixx. 

3.  To  be  extravagant.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— To  shut  down,  to  atop  working;  become  or  be  idle: 
aa,  the  mill  will  shut  down  for  the  next  two  weeks.  [Col- 
loq.]  —To  Shut  down  on  or  upon,  to  put  an  end  to ;  sup- 
press; stop.    [CoUoq.] 

He  shut  doom  upon  his  wrath,  and  pleaded  with  all  the 
ingenuity  he  was  master  of.    The  Century,  XXXVII.  886. 


shut 

To  shut  in,  to  settle  down  or  around ;  fall :  said  of  nighty 
the  close  of  day,  or  the  like. 

This  year,  on  the  26th  of  January,  at  the  thvUing  in  of 
the  evening,  there  was  a  very  great  earthquake. 

Jr.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  288. 

Usually  after  Supper,  if  the  day  was  not  ihvt  in,  I  took 
a  ramble  about  the  Village,  to  see  what  was  worth  taking 
notice  of.  Dampier,  Voyages,  n.  L  90. 

To  Shut  up.    (at)  To  terminate;  end. 

Actions  begunue  in  glory  shut  up  in  shame. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  ii.  2. 
(6)  To  desist ;  leave  off ;  especially,  to  stop  talking.  [Col- 
loq.] 

So,  having  succeeded  in  contradicting  myself  in  my  first 
chapter,  ...  I  shall  here  shut  up  for  the  present. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  i.  1. 
"I— want—  Harry ! "  said  the  child.    "  Well,  you  can't 
have  Harry ;  and  I  won't  have  ye  bawling.    Now  shvi  up 
and  go  to  sleep,  or  I'll  whip  you  ! " 

H.  B.  Stawe,  Oldtown,  p.  116. 
(c)  In  spmUng,  to  give  out,  as  one  horse  when  challenged 
by  another  in  a  race.    KriKs  Guide  to  the  Turf. 
shuti  (shut),  J),  a,    [Pp.  of  shut,  r.]     1.  Made 
fast  or  close;  closed;  inclosed.     Seesfewti, «. 
A  delicate  blush,  no  fainter  tinge  is  born 
r  the  shut  heart  of  a  bud.    Browning,  Paracelsus. 
In  still,  shut  bays,  on  windy  capes. 
He  heard  the  call  of  beckoning  shapes. 

Whs^Uer,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

2.  Not  resonant  or  sonorous;  dull:  said  of 
sound. —  3.  In  orthoepy,  having  the  sound  sud- 
denly interrupted  or  stopped  by  a  succeeding 
consonant,  as  the  i  in  pit  or  the  o  in  got. — 4. 
Separated,  precluded,  or  hindered;  hence,  free ; 
clear ;  rid :  followed  by  of:  used  chiefly  in  such 
phrases  as  to  get  shut  of,  to  he  shut  of.  Also 
shet.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Ehud  the  son  of  Oera,  a  Benjamite,  a  man  letthanded 
[margin,  shut  of  his  right  hand].  Judges  ilL  15. 

We  are  shut  of  him. 
He  will  be  seen  no  more  here. 

Maseinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  1. 
We'll  bring  him  out  of  doors. — 
Would  we  were  shut  of  him. 

Shirley,  Maid's  Revenge,  ii.  2. 

I  never  knew  how  I  liked  the  gray  garron  till  I  was  shut 

qf  him  an'  Asia.  R.  Kipling,  The  Big  Drunk  Draf'. 

shiltl  (shut),  n.  [<  shut^,  ».]  1.  The  act  of 
shutting,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. —  2.  The 
time  of  shutting. 

In  a  shady  nook  I  stood,  .  .  . 
Just  then  retum'd  at  shut  of  evening  flowers. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  278. 
It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day. 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

3t.  That  which  shuts,  closes,  or  covers ;  a  shut- 
ter. 

At  Eton  I  .  .  .  find  all  mighty  fine.  The  school  good, 
and  the  custom  pretty  of  boys  cutting  their  names  in  the 
shuts  of  the  windows  when  they  go  to  Cambridge. 

Pepgs,  Diary,  n.  358. 

When  you  bar  the  window-«ftMi«  of  your  lady's  bed- 
chamber at  nights,  leave  open  the  sashes,  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air.  Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  viii. 

4.  The  point  or  line  of  shutting;  specifically, 
the  line  where  two  pieces  of  metal  are  united 
by  welding. —  5.  Ariddance.  MaUiwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — Cold  shut,  (a)  An  imperfection  of  a  casting 
caused  by  the  fiowing  of  liquid  metal  on  partially  chilled 
metal,  (p)  An  impenect  welding  in  a  forging,  caused  by 
the  inadequate  heat  of  one  surface  under  working. 

sbut^  (shut),  n.  [Also  shutt;  a  var.  of  shot^, 
shote^.l  The  grajMagThymalhis  vulgaris.  Day. 
[Local,  Eng.  (on  the  Teme).] 

shut-down  (shut'doun),  n.  [<  shut  down,  verb- 
phrase  under  shuf^,  «.]  A  shutting  down;  a 
discontinuance,  especially  of  work  in  a  mill, 
factory,  or  the  like. 

So  far  from  there  having  been  a  cave-in  of  the  supply 
[of  oil),  says  "Engineering,"  there  has  really  been  a  shut- 
down of  a  large  number  of  wells,  to  check  a  wasteful  over- 
production. Science,  XIV.  283. 

shutei,  n.    See  chute,  shoot. 
•  shute^  (shot),  n.    Same  as  tram  in  the  sense 
of  '  twisted  silk.' 

shuther,  v.  and  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  shud- 
der. 

shut-off  (shut'6f),  n.  [<  shut  off,  verb-phrase 
under  shut\  ».]  That  which  shuts  off,  closes, 
stops,  or  prevents ;  stoppage  of  anything;  spe- 
cifically, in  hunting  and  fishing,  the  close-sea- 
son for  game. 

shutt,  n.    See  shut^. 

shuttance  (shut'ans),  n.  [<  shut^  +  -ance.'] 
Riddance.    HaMmell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shutten  Saturdayt  (shut'n  sat'6r-da).  The 
Saturday  in  Holy  Week,  as  the  day  on  which 
the  Saviour's  body  lay  inclosed  in  the  tomb. 
BalUwell. 

shutter  (shut'fer),  n.  [<  shut^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  or  that  which  shuts,  (a)  A  lid ;  a  cover ;  a  cas- 
ing. 
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This  picture  is  always  oover'd  with  3  shutters,  one  of 
which  is  of  massie  silver.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  21, 1645. 
Hence,  speciflcally— (fr)  A  frame  or  panel  of  wood  or  iron 
or  other  strong  material  used  as  a  cover,  usually  for  a 
window,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  light,  to  prevent  spec- 
tators from  seeing  the  interior,  or  to  serve  as  a  protection 
for  the  aperture.  There  are  inside  and  outside  shutters. 
Inside  shutters  are  usually  in  several  hinged  pieces  which 
fold  back  into  a  recessed  casing  in  the  wall  called  a  box- 
ing.  The  principal  piece  is. called  the  front  shutter,  and 
the  auxiliary  piece  a  bach  flap.  Some  shutters  are  ar- 
ranged to  be  opened  or  closed  by  a  sliding  movement 
either  horizont^ly  or  vertically,  and  others,  particularly 
those  for  shops,  are  made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
removable  from  the  window.  Shutters  for  shop-fronts 
are  also  made  to  roll  up  like  curtains,  to  told  like  Vene- 
tian blinds,  etc. 

If  the  Sun  is  incommodious,  we  have  thick  folding  Shut- 
ters' on  the  out-Side,  and  thin  ones  within,  to  prevent 
that.  JT.  BaUey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 198. 

Surely  not  loath 
Wast  thou,  Heine  1  to  lie 
Quiet,  to  ask  for  closed 
Shutters,  and  darken'd  room. 

M.  Arnold,  Heine's  Grave. 
(c)  In  organ^Imilding,  one  of  the  blinds  of  which  the  front 
of  the  swell-box  is  made.  By  means  of  a  foot-lever  or 
pedal  the  shutters  of  the  box  can  be  opened  so  as  to  let 
the  sound  out,  or  closed  so  as  to  deaden  it.  (d)  That  which 
closes  or  ends. 

That  hour 
The  last  of  hours,  and  shutter  up  of  all. 

J5.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  cii. 

(e)  In  photog. ,  a  device  for  opening  and  again  closing  a  lens 
mechanically,  in  order  to  make  an  exposure,  especially  a 
sb-called  instantaneous  exposure  occupying  a  fraction  of 
a  second.  The  kinds  of  shutters  are  innumerable^  the 
simplest  being  the  drop  or  guiUotine  shutter,  in  which  a 
thin  perforated  piece  slides  in  grooves  by  gravity  when 
released,  so  that  the  perforation  in  falling  passes  across 
the  field  of  the  lens.  The  more  mechanically  elaborate 
shutters  are  actuated  by  springs,  and  are  commonly  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  speed  of  the  exposure  can  be  regulated. — 
Bolt  and  shatter.  See  AoJti.— Boxed  shutter,  a  win- 
dow-shutter so  made  as  to  fold  back  into  a  recessed  box 
or  casing. — Shutter  in.  (a)  A  plank,  called  a  stroke,  that 
is  fitted  with  more  than  ftrdinary  accuracy  to  the  planks 
between  which  it  is  placed.  All  the  measurements  in  re- 
gard to  its  width  and  bevelings  are  taken  with  the  greatest 
care.  (6)  Evening.  HattiweU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
shutter  (shut'er),  V.  t.  [<  shutter,  ».]  1.  To 
provide  or  cover  with  shutters. 

Here  is  Garraway's,  bolted  and  shuttered  hard  and  fast ! 
Didcais,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxi. 

The  School-house  windows  were  all  shuttered  up. 

r.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  ii.  9. 

3.  To  separate  or  hide  by  shutters.     [Bare.] 

A  workman  or  a  pedlar  cannot  shutter  himself  off  from 
his  less  comfortable  neighbors. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  75. 

shutter-dam  (shut'er-dam),  ».  In  hydraul.  en- 
gin.,  a  form  of  barrage  or  movable  dam  employ- 
ing large  gates  or  shutters  which  are  opened 
and  closed  by  means  of  a  turbine:  used  in  slack- 
water  navigation.    See  barrage. 

shutter-eye  (shut'er-i), «.  An  eye  or  socket  for 
supporting  a  shutter.  It  has  a  projecting  flange, 
and  is  built  into  the  wall.    E.  H.  Knight. 

Shutterless  (shut'er-les),  a.  [<  shutter  -I-  -less.'i 
Having  no  shutters. 

As  they- entered  the  garden  they  saw  through  the  shut- 
terless window  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  seated,  while 
the  other  was  pacing  the  fioor. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  353. 

shutter-lift  (shut'er-lif  t),  n.  A  handle  fixed  to 
a  shutter  for  convenience  in  opening  or  clos- 
ing- it. 

shutter-lock  (shut'fer-lok),  n.  In  carp.,  a  mor- 
tise-lock in  the  edge  of  a  shutter  or  door. 
E.  S.  Knight. 

shutter-screw  (shut'fer-skro),  n.  A  screw  by 
which  a  shutter  is  secured,  passing  through  a 
socket  from  the  interior  to  be  protected,  and 
engaging  a  nut  so  mortised  in  the  ioner  side  of 
the  shutter  as  not  to  be  exposed  on  the  outside. 

shutting  (shut'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  shut^,  v.'] 
The  act  indicated  by  the  verb  shut  in  any  of  its 
senses ;  specifically,  the  act  of  joining  or  weld- 
ing one  piece  of  iron  to  another.  Also  called 
shutting  up  or  shutting  together. 

shutting-post  (shut'ing-post),  n.  Apost  against 
which  a  gate  or  door  closes.    E.  H.  Knight. 

shuttle^  (shut''l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shit- 
tle,  shyttell;  <  ME.  schyttyl,  schytle,  schitel,  sche- 
tyl,  ssettel,  a  shuttle,  a  bolt  of  a  door,  <  AS.  *scy- 
tels,  scyttels  (pi.  scyttelsas),  the  bolt  of  a  door 
(cf.  Sw.  dial,  skyttel,  skottel  =  Dan.  siyttel,  a 
shuttle ;  cf .  also  Dan.  skytte,  G.  {weJ)er-)schutz, 
a  shuttle,  Sw.  skot-spol  =  D.  schiet-spoel  =  G. 
schiess-spuhle,  a  shuttle,  lit.  'shoot-spool'),  < 
scedtan,  shoot:  see  shoot,  and  cf.  shufi^.  Cf. 
sMttle.']     It.  A  bolt  or  bar,  as  of  a  door. 

God  zayth  ine  the  hoc  of  loue,  "My  zoster,  my  lemman, 
thou  art  a  gardin  hesset  myd  tuo  ssdteles." 

AyenbOe  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

Schyttyl,  or  [var.  of]  sperynge.   Pessulum  vel  pessellum. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  447. 


shuttle-check 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  weavers  for  passing 
or  shooting  the  thread  of  the  weft  from  one  side 
of  the  web  to  the  other  between  the  threads  of 
the  warp.  The  modern  shuttle  is  a  sort  of  wooden  car- 
riage tapering  at  each  end,  and  hollowed  out  in  the  mid- 


a,  body  of  shuttle ;  *,  yarn  wound  on  the  bobbin  d:  c,  eye  through 
which  the  yam  is  led,  and  then  passed  out  through  hole//  f ,«,  metal 
points. 

die  for  the  reception  of  the  bobbin  or  pirn  on  which  the 
weft  is  wound.  The  weft  unwinds  from  this  bobbin  as  the 
shuttle  runs  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other.  It  is 
driven  across  by  a  smart  blow  from  a  pin  called  a  piclcer  or 
driver.  There  is  one  of  these  pins  on  each  side  of  the  loom, 
and  the  two  are  connected  by  a  cord  to  which  ahandle  is  at- 
tached. Holding  this  handle  in  his  right  hand,  the  weaver 
moves  the  two  pins  together  in  each  direction  alternately 
by  a  sudden  jerk.  A  shuttle  propelled  in  this  manner 
is  called  a  fly-shuttle,  and  was  invented  in  1788  by  John 
Kay,  a  mechanic  of  Colchester,  England.  Before  this  in- 
vention the  weaver  took  the  shuttle  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  each  hand  alternately  and  threw  it  across, 
by  which  process  much  time  was  lost  There  are  also  a 
great  variety  of  automatic  picker-motions  for  driving  the 
shuttles  of  looms.  Compare  picker-motitm. 
Sc[h^/tyl,  webstarys  instrument.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  447. 

Their  faces  run  like  shittles;  they  are  weaving 
Some  curious  cobweb  to  catch  flies. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  In  sewing-machines,  the  sliding  thread-hold- 
er which  carries  the  lower  thread  between  the 
needle  and  the  upper  thread  to  make  a  lock- 
stitch. See  antsunaev sewing-machine. — 4.  The 
gate  which  opens  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  on 
a  water-wheel. —  5.  One  of  the  sections  of  a 
shutter-dam.  E.  S.  Knight. —  6.  A  small  gate 
or  stop  through  which  metal  is  allowed  to  pass 
from  the  trough  to  the  mold. — 7t.  A  shuttle- 
cook  ;  also,  the  game  known  as  shuttlecock. 

Schytle,  chyldys  game,    Sagittella. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  447, 

Positive-motion  shuttle,  a  device,  invented  by  James 
Lyall  of  New  York,  for  causing  the  shuttle  to  travel 
through  the  shed  with  a  positive,  uniform  motion.  The 
shuttle  travels  on  a  roller-carriage  dravni  by  a  cord  in  the 
shuttle-rac^e  below  the  warp-threads,  and  having  also  a  set 
of  upper  rollers.  The  shuttle  has  also  a  pair  of  under 
rollers,  one  at  each  end,  and  travels  over  the  lower  series 
of  warp-threads  through  the  shed,  being  pushed  along  by 
the  carriage  while  the  warp-threads  are  passed,  without 
straining  them,  between  the  upper  rollers  of  the  carriage 
and  the  rollers  of  the  shuttle.  Compare  positive-motion 
loom,  under  loom Weaver's-Bhuttle,  in  coneK,  a  shut- 
tle-shell, as  Radius  volva.  See  cut  under  shuttle-shell. 
shuttle^  (shut'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shuttled,  ppr. 
shuttling.  [<  shuttle*,  m.]  I.  trans.  To  move 
to  and  fro  like  a  shuttle. 

A  face  of  extreme  mobility,  which  he  shuttles  about — 
eyebrows,  eyes,  mouth  and  all — in  a  very  singular  manner 
while  speaUng.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  1. 152. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  back  and  forth  like  a 
shuttle ;  travel  to  and  fro. 

Their  corps  go  marching  and  shuttling  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  much  nearer  Paris  than  formerly. 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  II.  vi.  1. 

Those  [olive  groves]  in  the  distance  look  more  hoary  and 
soft^  as  though  a  veil  of  light  cunningly  woven  by  the 
shuttling  of  the  rays  hung  over  them. 

The  Century  XXXVIL  422. 

shuttle^  (shut'l),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  shit- 
tle;  <  ME.  schityl,  schytyl,  sehytyUe;  with  adj. 
formative  -el,  <  AS.  sc4otan  (pp.  scoten),  shoot : 
see  shoot,  n.  Cf.  shuttle^,  shyttell.']  If.  Head- 
long; rash;  thoughtless;  unsteady;  volatile. 

Shyttell,  nat  constant,  .  .  .  variable.  Palsgrave,  p.  323. 
2.  Slippery;  sliding.   HalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shuttle-binaer  (shut'l-bin"der),  n.  In  a  loom, 
a  device  in  a  shuttle-box  to  prevent  the  recoil 
or  rebound  of  thfe  shuttle  after  it  is  thrown  by 
the  picker.  Also  called  shuttle-check.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

shuttle-board  (shut'l-bord),  n.  A  shuttle- 
cock.   HalUwell,    [Prov.  Eng.] 

shuttle-box  (shut'1-boks),  n.  A  receptacle  for 
holding  shuttles,  especially  one  near  the  loom 
and  attached  to  it,  intended  to  receive  the  shut- 
tle at  the  end  of  its  race  or  movement  across 
the  web ;  a  pattern-box.  shuttle-boxes  are  combined 
together  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  compartments  for  holding 
the  shuttles  carrying  threads  of  different  colors,  when  such 
are  in  use  in  weaving. 

shuttle-brainedf  (shut'l-brand),  a.  Scatter- 
brained; flighty;  thoughtless;  unsteady  of 
purpose. 

Metellus  was  so  shvttle-brained  that  euen  in  the  middes 
of  his  tribuneship  he  left  his  office  in  Borne,  and  sallied  to 
Fompeius  in  Syria. 

VdtM,  tr,  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  341. 

shuttle-check  (shut'1-chek),  n.  Same  as 
shuttle-binder. 


shuttlecock 

shuttlecock  (sbut'l-kok),  n.     [Early  mod.  E. 
also  shuttel-cock,  shitUecock,  shytttecocke,  shytteU 
coeke  (also  shittlecork,  which  some  suppose  to 
be  the  orig.  form);   <  shuttle^  +  codcT-  (used 
vaguely,  as  in  other  compounds).    Cf .  shuttle^-, 
n.,  7.]     1.  A  piece  of  cork,  or  of  similar  light 
material,  in  one  end  of  which  feathers  are  stuck, 
made  to  be  struck  by  a  battledore  in  play;  also, 
the  play  or  game.    See  phrase  below. 
But  and  it  were  well  Bought, 
I  trow  all  wyll  be  nought, 
Nat  worth  a  shyttel  eocke. 
Skelton,  Why  Come  ye  nat  to  Court!  1.  861. 
A  thousand  wayes  he  them  could  entertaine, 
With  all  the  thriltles  games  that  may  be  found;  .  .  . 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  farre  unfit, 
With  ahvUdcocks,  misseeming  manlie  wit. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  804. 

In  the  "  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,"  a  comedy  printed 

in  1609,  it  is  said,  "  To  play  at  «A««Be-co(*  methinkes  is 

the  game  now."  StrvM,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  401. 

2.  A  malvaceous  shrub,  Feriptera  punicea  of 
Mexico,  the  only  species  of  a  still  dubious  ge- 
nus. It  has  crimson  flowers  and  a  many-celled 
radiate  capsule,  one  or  other  suggesting  the 
name — Battledore  and  shuttlecock,  a  game  played 
with  a  shuttlecock  and  battledores  by  two  players  or 
sides.  The  shuttlecock  is  knocked  back  and  forth  from  one 
player  or  side  to  the  other,  until  one  falls  to  return  it. 
shuttlecock  (shut'l-kok),  v.  t.  [<  shuttlecock, 
».]  To  throw  or  bandy  backward  and  forward 
like  a  shuttlecock. 

"  Dishonour  to  me  I  sir, "  exclaims  the  General.  "  Yes, 
if  the  phrase  is  to  be  shutUecocked  between  us ! "  I  answered 
hotly.  Tliaekeray,  Virginians,  Ixxvii. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  education  should  be  shuttle- 
cooked  by  party  warriors  is  the  worst  evil  that  we  have  to 
endure.  The  Academy,  April  6, 1889,  p.  235. 

shuttlecorkt  (shut'l-k6rk),  n.  Same  as  shuttle- 
cook.    Also  sMttlecork. 

How  they  have  shuffled  up  the  rushes  too,  Davy, 
With  their  short  figging  little  shittlecork  heels  ! 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  2. 

shuttle-crab  (shut'1-krab),  n.  A  paddle-crab ; 
a  pinniped  or  fin-footed  crab,  having  some  of 
the  legs  fitted  for  swimming,  as  the  common 
edible  crab  of  the  United  States,  CalUneetes 
Jiastatus,  When  taken  from  the  water  they  flap  their 
legs  energetically,  suggesting  the  flying  of  shuttles.  See 
cut  under  paddle-ffriw, 

shuttle-headt  (shut'1-hed),  n.  A  flighty,  in- 
considerate person. 

I  would  wish  these  shvttle-heads,  that  desire  to  rake  in 
the  embers  of  rebellion,  to  give  over  blowing  the  coals 
too  much,  lest  the  sparks  fly  in  their  faces,  or  the  ashes 
choke  them. 

Tom  If  ash  his  Ghost,  p.  10.    (Pld  Book  Coll.  Miscell.) 

fihuttle-headedt  (shut'l-hed"ed),  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  shittUheachd ;  <  shuttle^  +  head  + 
-e<J2.]  Flighty;  thoughtless;  foolish.  Malli- 
well. 

shuttle-motion  (shut'l-mo'shon),  n.  An  auto- 
matic mechanism  for  controlling  the  different 
shuttles  in  a  shuttle-box,  as  in  figure-weaving, 
so  that  they  may  pass  through  the  shed  in  a 
predetermined  order. 

shuttlenesst  (shut'1-nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
shittlenesse,  shyttehiesse;  <  shuttle^  +  -reeas.] 
Rashness;  thoughtlessness;  flightiness;  un.- 
steadiuess.    Palsgrave. 

The  vaine  shitUenesse  of  an  unconstant  head. 

Baret,  1580.    (Halliwell.) 

shuttle-race  (shut'l-ras),  ».  A  sort  of  smooth 
shelf  in  a  weavers'  lay,  along  which  the  shuttle 
runs  in  passing  the  weft. 

shuttle-shaped  (shut'l-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  shuttle;  fusiform.— shuttle-shaped  dart,  a  Brit- 
ish moth,  Agrotis  puta.  ' 

shuttle-shell  (shut'1-shel),  n.  A  gastropod  of 
the  family  Ovulidx  and  genus  Radius,  as  M.  vol- 
va,  of  long  fu- 
siform shape, 
the  ends  of 
the  lips  being 
greatly  drawn 
out:  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  to  a  weavers'  shuttle. 

shuttle-train  (shut'1-tran),  n.  A  train  running 
back  and  forth  for  a  short  distance  like  a  shut- 
tle, as  over  a  track  connecting  a  main  line  with 
a  station  at  a  short  distance  from  it. 

shuttle-winder  (shut'l-win"d6r),  n.  An  at- 
tachment to  a  sewing-machine  for  reeling  the 
thread  upon  shuttles.    See  bobbin-binder. 

shuttlewise  (shut'l-wlz),  adv.  Like  a  shuttle ; 
with  the  motion  of  a  shuttle. 

life  built  herself  a  myriad  forms, 
And,  flashing  her  electric  spark,  .  .  . 
Hew  shuttlewise  above,  beneath. 
Weaving  the  web  of  life  and  death. 

Athensmim,  No.  3221,  p.  87. 


Shuttle-shell  iHadius  volva),  one  third 
natural  size. 
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shuttle-wit  (shut'1-wit),  «.  A  shuttle-brained 
person. 

Now,  those  poor  shutUe-wits  of  Babbletown,  that  hadbeen 
so  a-singing  that  high  and  mighty  gentleman's  praises  to 
the  skies,  they  were  a  bit  took  arback  by  this  behavior — 
as  one  might  plainly  see.  St  Nicholas,  XYII.  554. 

shuttle-witted  (shut'l-wifed),  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  shittlewitted ;  <  ME.  schyttyPwyttyd ; 
<  shuttle^  +  wit  +  -ed^.2  Shuttle-brained; 
flighty;  foolish.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

I  am  aferd  that  Jon  of  Sparham  is  so  schyttyUvyyttyd 
that  he  wyl  sett  hys  gode  to  morgage  to  Heydon,  or  to 
sum  other  of  ywre  gode  frendys.        Pastore  Letters,  I.  69. 

I  wondered  what  had  called  forth  in  a  lad  so  shutOe-mt- 
ted  this  enduring  sense  of  duty.     R.  L.  Stevenson,  Olalla. 

Shwanpan,  swanpan  (shwan'pan,  swan'pan), 
».  [Chinese,  lit.  'reckoning-board,'  <  shwan, 
swan,  reckon,  +  pan,  a  board.]  The  abacus 
or  reckoning-board  in  use  among  the  Chinese. 
Called  in  Japanese  soroban.    See  abacus. 

Shyi  (shi),  a.;  compar.  shyer,  superl.  shyest 
(sometimes  sMer  and  shiest).  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  shie;  Sc.  skey,  skeigh;  <  ME.  *shey,  schey, 
also  skey,  shygg  (<  Sw.),earliersceoMfe,shy, timid, 
scrupulous,  <  AS.  sceoh  =  D.  schuw  =  MLGr. 
sehuwe  =  OHG.  *scioh,  MHGr.  schiech  (G.  scheu, 
after  the  verb  and  noun)  =  Sw.  shygg,  dial,  sky 
=  Dan.  sfef,  shy,  timid,  skittish.  Hence  shy''-,  v. 
From  OHG.  comes  It.  schivo  —  Sp.  esquimo,  shy.] 

1.  Readily  frightened  away;  easily  startled; 
skittish;  timid. 

Loketh  thet  ge  ne  beon  nont  iliohe  the  horse  thet  is 
scheouh,  and  blencheth  uor  one  scheadewe  upo  the  heie 
brugge.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  242. 

Maggie  coost  her  head  f  u'  heigh, 
Look'd  asklent  an'  unco  skeigh. 

Bums,  Duncan  Gray. 

The  antelope  are  getting  continually  shyer  and  more  dif- 

flcult  to  flag.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  196. 

2.  Shrinking  from  familiarity  or  self-assertive- 
ness;  sensitively  timid;  retiring;  bashful;  coy. 

A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke ;  and  I  believe  I  know  the 
cause  of  his  withdrawing.       Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 138. 

She  [the  Venus  de  Medicis]  is  represented  in  ...  a  shy, 
retiring  pasture,  and  covers  her  bosom  with  one  of  her 
bands.  Addison,  Guardian,  No.  100. 

She  had  heard  that  Miss  Daroy  was  exceedingly  proud ; 
but  the  observation  of  a  very  few  minutes  convinced  her 
that  she  was  only  exceedingly  shy. 

J(me  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  xliv. 

3.  Keeping  away  from  some  person  or  thing 
through  timidity  or  caution;  fearful  of  ap- 
proaching; disposed  to  avoid:  followed  by  of. 

The  merchant  hopes  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  yet  he  is 
shy  0/ rocks  and  pirates.    Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works^  111.  96. 

They  [negroes]  were  no  way  shy  of  us,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  English,  by  reason  of  our  Guinea  fac- 
tories and  Trade.  Dampler,  Voyages,  I.  78. 

The  two  young  men  felt  as  shy  of  the  interview  with 
their  master  under  such  unusual  relations  of  guest  and 
host  as  a  girl  does  of  her  flrst  party. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  lovers,  xiv. 

4.  Cautious;  wary;  careful:  commonly  followed 
by  o/or  about. 

'  We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  46. 
Opium  .  .  .  is  prohibited  Goods,  and  therefore,  tho  many 
asked  for  it,  we  were  shy  of  having  it  too  openly  known 
that  we  had  any.  Dam/pier,  Voyages,  n.  i.  166. 

We  have  no  such  responsible  party  leadership  on  this 
side  the  sea ;  we  are  very  shy  about  conferring  much  au- 
thority on  anybody.  W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  vi. 

5.  Elusive ;  hard  to  find,  get  at,  obtain,  or  ac- 
complish. 

The  dinner,  I  own,  is  shy,  unless  I  come  and  dine  with 
my  friends ;  and  then  I  make  up  for  banyan  days. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xix. 

As  he  [Coleridge]  was  the  flrst  to  observe  some  of  the 

sky's  appearances  and  some  of  the  shyer  revelations  of 

outward  nature,  so  he  was  also  flrst  in  noting  some  of  the 

more  occult  phenomena  of  thought  and  emotion. 

Lowell,  Coleridge. 

6t.  Morally  circumspect;  scrupulous. 
Nif  he  nere  scoymus  &  skyg  <fc  non  scathe  louied. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  21. 

7.  Keen;  piercing;  bold;  sharp.  SaUiwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  Sf.  Sly;  sharp;  cunning. 

Mine  own  modest  petition,  my  friend's  diligent  labour, 
.  .  .  were  all  peltingly  defeated  by  a  shy  practice  of  the 
old  Tox.  a  Harvey,  Four  letters. 

9.  Scant.  The  wind  is  said  to  be  shy  when  it 
will  barely  allow  a  vessel  to  sail  on  her  course. 
— Toflghtshyof.  See  fight. — To  look  shy  at  or  on,  to 
regard  with  distrust  or  suspicion. 

How  will  you  like  going  to  Sessions  with  everybody 
looking  shy  on  you,  and  you  with  a  bad  conscience  and  an 
empty  pocket  ?  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  vi. 

=Syn.  2.  Diffident,  shamefaced.    See  hashfulness. 
shy^  (shi),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shied,  ppr.  shying. 
[Not  found  in  ME.  (?) ;  =  MD.  schuwen,  schour- 
wen,  D.  schuwen  =  MLG.  schuwen,  LG.  schuwen, 
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schouen  =  OHG.  sduhen,  scuhen,  MHG.  schvu- 
hen,  schiuwen,  G.  scheuchen,  scheuen,  get  out  of 
the  way,  avoid,  shun,  =  Sw.  skygga  =  Dan.  sky; 
from  the  adj.  Hence  ult.  (through  OP.  <  OHG. ) 
eschew.']  I.  intrans.  To  shrink  or  start  back  or 
aside,  as  in  sudden  fear:  said  specifically  of  a 
horse. 

"Hedon'tsAj/,  does  he?"  inquii'ed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Shy, 
sir  ?— He  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a  vaggin-load  of 
monkeys  with  their  tails  burnt  oft. "  Dickens,  Pickwick,  v. 

These  women  are  the  salt  of  New  England.  ...  No 
fashionable  nonsense  about  them.  What 's  in  you,  Forbes, 
to  shy  so  at  a  good  woman  ? 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  93. 

II.  trans.  To  avoid ;  shun  (a  person).  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

All  who  espied  her 
'Immediately  shied  her, 
And  strove  to  get  out  of  her  way. 

Barium,,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  219. 

shyi  (shi),  n. ;  pi.  shies  (shiz).  [<  shy^, «.]  A 
sudden  start  aside,  as  from  fear,  especially  one 
made  by  a  horse. 

Shy2  (sM),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shied,  ppr.  shying. 
[Also  shie;  prob.  another  use  of  s%i,  v.,  but 
evidence  is  lacking,  the  word  shy  in  this  sense 
being  of  prov.  origin  and  still  mainly  oolloq. 
or  slang.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fling;  throw;  jerk; 
toss. 

Gyrations  .  .  .  similar  to  those  which  used  to  be  famil- 
iar to  one  when  the  crown  of  a  lower  boy's  hat  had  been 
kicked  out  and  shied  about  the  school-yard. 

Mneteenth  CerUury,  XXVI.  772. 
He  has  an  abject  fear  of  cats — they're  witehes,  he  says 
— and  if  he  can  shy  a  stone  at  one  when  it  doesn't  see  him, 
that  is  delight.  W.  Black,  In  Far  Loohaber,  vi. 

Though  the  world  does  take  liberties  with  the  good- 
tempered  fellows,  it  shies  them  many  a  stray  favour. 

Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  xX. 

2.  To  throw  off;  toss  or  send  out  at  random. 

I  cannot  keep  up  with  the  world  without  shying  a  letter 
now  and  then.     Scott,  Diary,  March  26, 1827.    {Lockha/rt.) 

II.  intrans.  To  throw  a  missile ;  specifically, 
to  jerk. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  alone  is  capable  of  propelling  a 
missile  in  the  method  known  as  shying. 

Mneteenth  Cetaury,  XXVI.  801. 

shy2  (shi),  n.;  pi.  shies  (shiz).  [<  shy^,  v.]  1. 
A  quick,  jerking,  or  careless  throw;  a  fling. 

Where  the  cock  belonged  to  some  one  disposed  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  business,  twopence  was  paid  for  three  shies 
at  it,  the  missile  used  being  a  broomstick. 

Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  I.  238. 

2.  A  fling;  a  sneer;  a  gibe.     [Slang.] 

"  There  you  go,  Polly ;  you  are  always  having  a  shy  at 
lady  Ann  and  her  relations,"  says  Mr.  Newcome,  good- 
naturedly.  "  A  shy  !  how  can  you  use  such  vulgar  words, 
Mr.  Newcome?"  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xvi. 

3.  Atrial;  an  experiment.     [Slang.] 

I  went  with  my  last  ten  florins,  and  had  a  shy_  at  the 
roulette.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Ixxv. 

"An  honest  man  has  a  much  better  chance  upon  the 
turf  than  he  has  in  the  city."  "How  do  you  know?" 
asked  Norma,  smiling.  "  Because  I've  had  a  shy  Tit  both, 
my  dear."  W.  E.  Sarri^,  Miss  Shafto,  viii. 

shyly  (shi'li),  adv.  [Formerly  also  shXl/y;  <  sh'ip- 
+  -%2.]  In  a  shy  or  timid  manner;  timidly; 
coyly;  diffidently. 

shynet, «.  and  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of 


shyness  (sM'nes),  n.  [Formerly  also  shvneas;  < 
shy'^  +  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
shy;  especially,  a  shrinking  from  familiarity 
or  eonspicuousness;  diffidence;  lack  of  self- 
assertiveness. 

Shyness,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  indicates  in  sev- 
eral languages,  is  closely  related  to  fear ;  yet  it  is  distinct 
from  fear  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  shy  man  no  doubt 
dreads  the  notice  of  strangers,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  afraid  of  them.    Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  332. 

=  S3m.  Diffidence,  Coyness,  etc.  See  bashfulness, 
shyufult,  a.  AMiddle  'Engjishtoim.  otshendful. 
shyster  (shi'ster),  n.  [Origin  obscure.  IJsu- 
ally  associated  with  shy\  as  if  <  shy^,  sharp, 
sly,  -I-  -ster;  but  shy  in  that  sense  is  not  in  use 
in  the  TJ.  S.]  One  who  does  business  trickily ; 
a  person  without  professional  honor:  used 
chiefly  of  lawyers:  as,  pettifoggers  and  shy- 
sters.    [U.  S.] 

The  Prison  Association  held  its  monthly  meeting  last 
night.  The  report  was  rich  in  incidents  and  develop- 
ments about  the  skinners,  sharks,  and  shysters  of  the 
Tombs.  New  York  Express,  quoted  in  Bartlett's 

[Americanisms,  p.  691. 

si  (se),  n.  [See  gamut.]  In  solmization,  the 
syllable  used  for  the  seventh  tone  of  the  scale, 
or  the  leading  tone,  in  the  scale  of  C  this  tone  is  B, 
which  is  therefore  called  si  in  France,  Italy,  etc.  This 
syllable  was  not  included  in  the  syllables  of  Guide,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  in  his  time  of  the  hexachord  the- 
ory of  the  scale ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
about  1600.    In  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  ti  (fe)  is  used  in- 


stead,  to  avoid  the  confusion  between  the  syllables  of  the 
seventh  tone  and  of  the  sharp  of  the  flfth.—  Si  contra  fa, 
Same  as  mi  contra  fa  (which  see,  under  mi). 

Si.    The  chemieal  symbol  of  siUcon. 

Biaga,  n.     Same  as  ahu. 

siagnopod  (si-ag'no-pod),  n.  [Prop.  *siagono- 
pod,  <  Gr.  aiayiiv,  the  jaw-bone,  +  n-oirf  (jrorf-) 
=  B.  foof]  A  maxilla  of  a  crustacean.  inC. 
Spence  I3ate's  nomenclature  there  are  three  siagnopods, 
of  which  the  first  and  second  are  the  first  and  second  max- 
illsB  and  the  third  is  the  first  maxiUiped  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage. 

Biagon  (ffl'a-gon), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiayiiv,  the  jaw- 
bone.] The  mandible  of  a  crustacean.  West- 
wood;  Bate, 

Bialagogic,  sialagogue.  See  sialogogic,  sialo- 
gogue. 

Sialia  (si-a'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1827),  < 
GtT.  aia^ig,  a  kind  of  bird.]  '  A  genus  of  turdoid 
oseine  passerine 
birds,  commonly 
referred  to  the 
family  TurdidsB 
and  subfamily 
SaxicoUnse,  in 
whiehblueisthe 
principal  color; 
American  blue- 
birds. Three  dis- 
tinct  species  are 
common  birds  of  the 
United  States— 5. 
eialis,  S.  memcana, 
and  S.  arctiea. 

Sialida  (si-al'i- 
da),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Sialis  +  -ida.j 
A  superfamilyof 
neuropterous  in- 
sects, of  the  suborder  Planipennia,  represented 
by  such  families  as  Sialidas  and  Maphidndse. 

Sialidse  (si-al'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Stephens, 
1836),  <  Sialis  +  •idse.']  An  important  family 
of  neuropterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus 
Sialis,  having  a  large  prothorax  and  reticulate 
wings,  the  posterior  ones  with  a  folded  anal 
space.  They  are  mostly  large  insects,  whose  larvse  are 
aquatic  and  carnivorous.  Corydaius  comutus,  the  hell- 
grammite-fly,  is  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  family. 
(See  Coryd(uu8.)  Chavliodee  and  Raphidia  are  other  im- 
itortant  genera. 

Sialidan  (si-al'i-dan),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  family  Sialidse,  or:  having  their  char- 
acters. 
H,  n.  A  member  of  the  family  Sialidse. 

Sialis  (si'a-Us),  n.  [NL.  (LatreiUe,  1809),  <  Gr. 
aiaXig,  also  aiakevSpiq,  a  kind  of  bird.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  the  Sialidse.  They  have  no  ocelli,  a 
quadrangular  prothorajE,  and  wings  without  a  pterostigma. 
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sialolith  (si'a-lo-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  alaXov,  spit- 
tle, saliva,  +  /lt6of,  stone.]  A  salivary  calcu- 
lus. 

sialolithiasis  (si''a-lo-li-thi'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gt.  aiahiv,  spittle,  saliva,  +  Xtdiamg,  the  disease 
of  the  stone :  see  UtMasis.2  The  production  of 
salivary  calculi. 

sialorrnea,  sialorrhcea  (si'a-lp-re'a),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ciaAov,  spittle,  saliva,  +  jmia,  a  flow,  < 
l>eiv,  flow.]  Excessive  flow  of  saliva ;  ptyalism ; 
salivation. 

sialoschesis  (si-a-los'ke-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
alahn),  spittle,  saliva,  +  a%iai;,  retention,  < 
Ixetv,  axsiv,  hold.]  Suppression  or  retention  of 
the  salivary  secretion. 

siamang  (se'a-mang),  n.  [=  P.  siamang,  <  Ma- 
lay siamangi.]"  The  gibhon  Hylobates  syndactylus 
at  Siamanga  syndactyla,  the  largest  of  the  gib- 
bons, with  extremely  long  arms,  and  the  second 


Common  Eastern  or  Wilson's  Bluebird 
{Sialia  sialis). 


^•i-: 


Sialis  infHtnata,  twice  natural  size. 

The  larv»  are  aquatic  and  predatory,  living  usually  in 
swift-running  streams,  and  leaving  the  water  to  pupate  in 
earthen  cells  under  ground.  S.  lutaria  is  a  common  Euro- 
peaTi  species,  the  larva  of  which  is  used  for  bait.  S.  infu- 
mata  is  a  common  species  in  the  eastern  United  States, 

siaUsmus  (si-a-lis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  GiaTiic- 
fi6g,  a  flow  of  saliva,  <  cia?,^eiv,  slaver,  foam,  < 
ala^v,  spittle,  saliva.]    Salivation;  ptyalism. 

sialisterlum  (si'a-lis-te'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  sialiste- 
ria  (-a).  [NL.,  i'  Gr.  maXurrijffuyv,  a  bridle-bit, 
<  aiaXnv,  spittle,  saliva.]  One  of  the  salivary 
glands  of  an  insect.    Kirby. 

Sialogogic  (si"a-lo-goj'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Also  siala- 
gogic  (see  siatogogue);  <  sialagogue  +  -ic]    I. 
a.  Provoking  or  promoting  an  increased,  flow 
of  saliva;  tending  to  salivate ;  ptyalogogic. 
II.  n.  A  sialogogue. 
'■"'•■•'""Xe  (si-al  o-gog),  a.  and  n.    [Also  siala- 


gogue, the  less  common  but  etymologieaUy  more 
correct  form;  <  Gr.  aiaTiov,  Ionic  alehyv,  spittle, 
saliva,  +  ayayS;,  leading,  drawing  forth,  <ayuv, 
lead.]  I.  a.  Producing  a  flow  of  saliva;  pty- 
alogogue. 
n.  n.  A  drug  which  produces  a  flow  of  saliva. 
Sialoid  (si'a-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  maXov,  spittle, 
saliva,  +  dSog,  form.]  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bUng  saliva. 


siamang  [^Siamanga  syndactyla). 

and  third  digits  united  to  some  extent.  It  is 
a  very  active  arboreal  ape,  inhabiting  Sumatra 
and  the  Malay  peninsula.    See  gibbon. 

Siamanga  (si-a-mang'ga),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray), 
<  siamang,  q.  v.]  That  genus  of  gibbons,  or 
subgenus  of  Mytobates,  wmeh  the  siamang  rep- 
resents. 

Siamese  (si-a-mes'  or  -mez'),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
Siamois;  as'Siam  (see  def.)  +  -ese.']  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  kingdom,  the  people,  or  (in 
a  limited  sense)  the  dominant  race  of  Siam. — 
Siamese  architecture,  that  form  of  the  architecture  of 
the  far  East  which  was  developed  in  Siam.  The  most  char- 
acteristic edifices  are  pagodas,  of  which  the  apex  has  a  con- 
vexly  conical  or  domical  shape.  On  civic  buildings  slen- 
der spire-like  pinnacles  and  combinations  of  steep  gables 
are  characteristic.  The  profusion  and  elaborateness  of  or- 
nament in  relief  and  in  color  are  of  a  barbarous  richness.— 
Siamese  coupling,  in  fire-engines,  a  Y-shaped  coupling 
by  which  the  power  of  two  or  more  engines  may  be  united 
on  one  hose.  SerOmer's  Mag.,  IX.  63.— The  Siajnese 
twins,  two  Siamese  men,  Chang  and  Eng  (1811-M\  who 
were  joined  to  each  other  on  the  right  and  the  left  side  re- 
spectively by  a  short  tubular  cartilaginous  band,  through 
which  their  Uvers  and  hepatic  vessels  communicated,  and 
in  the  center  of  which  was  their  common  umbilicus.  They 
were  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America,  and  married  and 
settled  in  North  Carolina. 

II.  n.  l.sing.&uApl.  An  inhabitant  or  a  na- 
tive, or  inhabitants  or  natives,  of  Siam,  a  king- 
dom of  Farther  India,  or  Indo-China;  specifl- 
cally,  a  member  or  the  members  of  the  domi- 
nant race  of  the  kingdom,  who  constitute  less 
than  half  of  the  population. —  2.  The  prevalent 
language  of  Siam,  which  in  its  basis  is  mono- 
syllabic and  inflexible,  exceptionally  abound- 
ing in  homonyms  distinguishable  only  by  vari- 
ations of  tone. 

Siamese  (si-a-mes'  or  -mez'),  v.  t.  [<  Siamese, 
m.]  To  join  in  the  manner  of  the  Siamese 
twins ;  inosculate.  Compare  Siamese  coupling, 
under  Siamese.    [Eeceut.] 

Siam  fever.    See/eueri. 

Siam  ruby.  A  name  sometimes  erroneously  ap- 
plied to  the  dark  ruby  spinel  found  with  the 
rubies  of  Siam. 

sib  (sib),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  si&Je;  <  ME. 
sib,  sibbe,  sybbe,  relationship,  afBnity,  peace,  a 
relation,  <  AS.  sib,  sibb,  syb,  sybb,  relationship, 
adoption,  affinity,  peace  (ONorth.  pi.  sibbo,  rel- 
atives), =  OS.  sibbia,  relationship,  =  OPries. 
sibba  =  MLG.  sibbe  =  OHG.  mbba,  sippa,  rela- 
tionship, peace,  MHG.  G.  sippe,  relationship 
(G.  sippen,  pi.,  kinsmen),  =  Icel.  sif,  in  sing, 
personified  Sif,  a  goddess,  pi.  sij^ar,  relation- 
ship, affinity  (cf.  sift,  affinity),  =  Goth,  sibja, 
relationship ;  cf .  Skt.  sabhya,  fit  for  an  assem- 
bly, trusty,  <  sabha,  an  assembly,  family,  tribe. 
Cf.  sib,  a.,  sibred,  and  see  gossip.^    1.  Kindred; 
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kin;  kinsmen;  a  body  of  persons  related  by 

blood  in  any  degree. 

Hure  frendes  sche  callid  hure  to, 

Hure  aibbe  &  hure  kynnes  men, 

With  reuful  steuene  sche  spak  to  hem. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80i. 

Whafs  s(b  or  sire,  to  take  the  gentle  slip. 
And  in  th'  exchequer  rot  for  suretyship? 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  V.  i.  97. 

For  the  division  of  the  clan  there  are  appropriate  words 
in  the  old  language.  These  words  are  Sii  or  Kin  for  the 
one  part,  and  for  the  other  part  the  Wic.  ...  It  Is  not 
clear  whether  the  lower  division  ought  to  be  called  the 
kin  or  the  sib.        W.  E.  Uearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  288. 

3.  A  kinsman;  a  relative,  near  or  remote; 
hence,  one  closely  allied  to  another;  an  inti- 
mate companion. 

Queen.  .  .  .  Lord  Valois,  our  brother,  king  of  France, 
Because  your  highness  hath  been  Black  in  homage. 
Hath  seizM  Normandy  into  his  hands.  .  .  . 

K.  Edw.  .  .  .  Tush,  Sib,  if  this  be  all, 
Valois  and  I  will  soon  be  friends  again. 

Marlowe,  Edward  11.,  iii.  2. 

Our  puritans  very  sibs  unto  those  fathers  of  the  society 
[the  Jesuits]. 

Bp.  Montagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  139.    (,Latham.y 

[Obsolete  or  provincial'  in  both  uses.] 
sib  (sib),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sibbe;  <  ME, 
sib,  sibbe,  syb,  sybbe,  ysyb,  <  AS.  sib,  sibb,  gesib, 
gesibb,  gesyb,  related,  Mndred,  =  OPries.  sibbe, 
sib  =  MLG.  sibbe  =  OHG.  sibbi,  sippi,  sippe, 
MHG.  sippe  =  leel.  «j/i,  related,  having  kinship 
or  relation,  =  Goth.  *sibjis  (in  comp.  uri'Sibjis, 
lawless,  wicked;  cf.  AS.  unsib,  discord,  dissen- 
sion) ;  with  orig.  formative  -j/o,  <  AS.  sib,  sibb, 
etc.,  kinship,  relation:  see  sib,  n.  Sib,  a.,  is 
thus  a  derivative  of  sib,  n.,  with  a  formative 
which  has  disappeared.  In  its  later  use  it  is 
partly,  like  kindred,  kin\  a.,  the  noun  used  ad- 
jectively.]  Havingkinship  or  relationship;  re- 
lated by  consanguinity;  having  affinity ;  akinj 
kindred.     [Now  only  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

Youre  kynrede  nys  but  a  f  er  l^ynrede,  they  been  but  litel 
ayb  to  yow,  and  the  kyn  of  youre  enemys  been  ny  syb  to 
hem.  Ctumcer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Let 
The  blood  of  mine  that 's  sib  to  him  be  suck'd 
From  me  with  leeches. 

Fletcher  (and  anoth£r),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2, 

By  the  religion  of  our  holy  church,  they  are  ower  sibb 
thegither.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxili. 

sibt  (sib),  V.  t.  [<  sib,  n.  Cf.  AS.  sibbian,  make 
peace.]  To  bring  into  relation;  establish  a  re- 
lationship between ;  make  friendly. 

Lat's  try  this  income,  how  he  stands. 
An'  eik  us  sib  by  shakin'  hands. 

Tarras,  Poems,  p.  14. 

As  much  sibb'd  as  sieve  and  ridder  that  grew  in  the  same 

wood  together.   Say,  Proverbial  Simile,  p.  225.    (Nares.) 

sibaryt,  n.    Same  as  civery. 

Sibbaldia  (si-bal'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnasus, 
1737),  named  after  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  a  Scot- 
tish physician  (died  about  1712).]  A  former 
genus  of  rosaceous  plants,  now  classed  as  a 
section  of  PotenUlla,  from  which  its  type,  con- 
nected by  intermediate  species,  is  distinguished 
by  polygamously  dioecious  flowers  with  usually 
less  numerous  stamens  and  carpels.  The  6  spe- 
cies are  procumbent  arctic  and  alpine  perennials,  the 
chief  of  which,  S.  (PoteniiUa)  procwmbens,  is  a  well-known 
arctic  plant,  native  of  North  America  from  the  "White  and 
Hocky  Mountains  and  Sierras  to  Greenland  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  also  in  northern  Asia  and  Europe,  where  in 
some  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  it  forms  a  characteristic: 
part  of  the  greensward.  It  bears  small  yellow  fiowers, 
and  leaves  of  three  wedge-shaped  leaflets. 

sibbendy  (si-ben' di),  n.    Same  as  sebimdy. 

sibbens,  siwens  (sib'enz,  siv'enz),  n.  [Also 
sibbins  ;  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  resembling 
a  raspberry,  <  Gael,  sttbliag,  pi.  subhan,  a  rasp- 
berry.] A  severe  form  of  syphilis,  vrith  skin- 
eruptions  resembling  yaws,  endemic  in  Scot- 
land in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. 

sibboleth,  n.    See  shibboleth. 

Siberian  (si-be'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Sibirien; 
<  NL.  Siberia  (>  P.  Sib&rie,  Sw.  Dan.  Siberien),. 
G.  Sibirien,  <  Euss.  Sibiri,  Siberia.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Siberia,  a  large  Russian  posses- 
sion in  northern  Asia,  extending  from  the  Chi- 
nese empire  to  the  Arctic  ocean Siberian  at)ri- 

cot.  See  Ptojim*.- Siberian  aquamarine,  the  blue, 
green  aquamarine  or  beryl  found  in  Siberia.  The  name  i» 
often  incorrectly  applied  to  the  light-blue  and  pale-green. 
Siberian  topaz,  which  very  strikingly  resembles  aquama- 
rine.-Slherian  hell-flower,  Platycodon  grandiflorum, 
of  the  Campanvlaeeee,  a  desirable  hardy  garden  flower 
with  blue  or  white  blossoms.— Siberian  boll-plague, 
that  form  of  anthrax  of  domestic  animals  which  is  ac- 
companied by  carbuncles  on  various  regions  of  the  body, 
in  the  mouth,  and  on  the  tongue  Tliese  boils  are  most 
common  in  the  anthrax  fever  of  horses  and  cattle.—  Sibe- 
rian buektliom.  See  bucMhxim,  1.— Siberian  crab, 
Pyrus  baccaia  and  (more  commonly)  P.  prunifcHia.  They 
are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  but  more  for  their  abun- 
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dant  red  and  yellow  fruit,  which  is  highly  ornamental  and 
also  excellent  tor  jelly,  sweet  pickles,  etc.— Siberian  dog 
a  variety  of  the  dog  which  has  small  and  erect  ears,  has  the 
hair  of  Its  body  and  taU  very  long,  and  is  distinguished 
lor  Its  steadiness,  docility,  and  endurance  of  fatigue  when 
used  for  the  purpose  of  draft.  In  many  northern  countries 
Siberian  dogs  are  employed  for  drawing  sledges  over  the 
frozen  snow.— Siberian  oat.  See  oat,  l  (o).— Siberian 
oilseed,  pea-tree,  ptne.  See  the  nouns.— Siberian  red- 
wood. Same  as  Siberian  frittj/rfAom.- Siberian  rhodo- 
dendron. See  rlwdodendron,  2.— Siberian  sable,  topaz, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Siberian  stone-pine.  See  stone- 
pine  (c),  under  ptnei.— Siberian  subre^on,  in  zoogeog.,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Palearctic  region,  of  which  Siberia  is 
the  greatest  section,  approximately  represented  by  Asia 
north  of  the  Himalayas. 
II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Siberia. 

Siberite  (si-be'rit),  n.  [<  F.  sibMte;  as  Si- 
beria +  -»te2.]  Rubellite  (red  touimalin)  from 
Siberia. 

Sibiconjugate  (sib-i-kon'jp-gat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
sibi,  dat.  sing,  and  pi.  (gen.  sui,  aeo.  se),  them- 
selves (see  se),  +  conjugatus,  conjugate.]  I. 
a.  Having  parts  conjugate  to  other  parts ;  self- 
conjugate — Sibiconjugate  triangle,  atrianglewhich 
with  reference  to  a  given  conic  has  each  side  the  polar  of 
the  opposite  angle.  The  modem  theory  of  conies  rests 
largely  upon  that  of  the  sibiconjugate  triangle.  See  figure 
under  self-conjugate. 

II.  n.  A  value  self -conjugate,  or  conjugate  to 
itself.  Thus,  the  sibioonjugates  of  the  involution  (a,  &; 
c,  d)  are  the  two  values  of  x  for  which 
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Sibilance  (sib'i-lans),  n.  [<  sibilan(t)  +  -ce.] 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  sibilant; 
also,  a  hissing  sound. 

sibilancy  (sib'i-lan-si),  re.  [As  sibilance  (see 
-C!/).]     Same  as  sibilance. 

Ceilalnly  Milton  would  not  have  avoided  them  for  their 
siMIancj/,  he  who  wrote  .  .  .  verses  that  hiss  like  Medusa's 
head  in  wrath.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  II.  280. 

sibilant  (sib'i-lant),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  sibilant 
=  8p.  Ps.  It.  siiilante,  <  L.  sibilan{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
sibilare,  hiss:  see  sibilate.']  I.  a.  Hissing;  mak- 
ing or  having  a  hissing  sound :  as,  s  and  z  are 
sibilant  letters. 

If  a  noun  ends  in  a  hissing  or  siMlant  sound,  .  .  .  the 
added  sign  of  the  plural  makes  another  syllable. 

Whitney,  Essentials  of  Eng.  Grammar,  §  123. 

Sibilant  rille.    See  dry  rale,  under  mle. 

II.  re.  An  alphabetic  sound  that  is  uttered 
with  hissing,  as  s  and  z,  and  sh  and  zh  (in  azure, 
etc.),  also  ch  (tsh)  a,nij  (dsk). 

The  identification  of  the  sibilante  is  the  most  difficult 
problem  connected  with  the  transmission  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  to  the  Greeks. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  93. 

sibilate  (sib'i-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sibilated, 
ppr.  sibilating.  [<  L.  sioilatus,  pp.  of  sibilare, 
LL.  also  sifilare,  hiss,  whistle,  <  sibilus  (>  It. 
Pg.  sibilo  =  Sp.  silbido),  a  hissing  or  whistling; 
with  formative  ^lus,  <  •/  sib,  prob.  imitative  of 
a  whistling  sound.  Cf.  OBulg.  osipnati,  Russ. 
sipnuti,  become  hoarse,  Bohem.  sipeU,  hiss, 
Euss.  sipovka,  a  pipe,  sipM,  a  cockchafer,  etc., 
and  E.  sip,  sup,  regarded  as  ult.  imitative. 
Hence  (from  L.  through  F.)  E.  sifle,  q.  v.]  To 
pronounce  with  a  hissing  sound,  like  that  of  the 
letter  s  or  z;  also,  to  mark  with  a  character  in- 
dicating such  a  pronunciation. 

sibilatlon  (sib-i-la'shgn),  re.  [=  F.  sibilatioii,  < 
L.  sibilare,  pp.  sibilatus,  hiss :  see  sibilate.']  The 
act  of  sibilating  or  hissing;  the  utterance  or 
emission  of  sibilant  sounds;  also,  a  hissing 
sound;  in  style,  predominance  or  prominence 
of  the  sound  of  s. 

All  metalls  quenched  in  water  give  a  sSMketion,  or  hissing 
sound.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  176. 

If  sibUaMon  is  a  defect  in  Greek  odes,  where  the  soften- 
ing effect  of  the  vowel  sounds  is  so  potent,  it  is  much 
more  so  iu  English  poetry,  where  the  consonants  domi- 
nate. Eneye.  Brtt.,  XIX.  273. 

sibilatory  (sib'i-la-to-ri),  a.   [<  sibilate  +  -ory.]. 

Producing  a  hissing  or  sibilant  effect.     [Rare.] 
sibilous  (sib'i-lus),  a.     [<  L.  siUlus,  hissing, 

whistling,  <  sibilus,   a  hissing:    see  sibilate.] 

Hissing;  sibilant.     [Kare.] 
The  grasshopper-lark  began   his  sibUaus  note  in  my 

fields  last  Saturday.    G.  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  i.  16. 

sibilus  (sib'i-lus),  re.     [NL.,  <  L.  siUlus,  a  hiss- 
ing: see  sibilate.]     Iw  A  small  flute  or  flageo- 
let used  to  teach  singing  birds. — 2.  A  sibilant 
rftle  ;  the  presence  of  sibilant  raies. 
sibnesst  (sib'nes),  re.    [<  MB.  r  "^ 
*gesibness  (Lye),  relationship,  < 
see  sib,  a.]     Relationship ;  kindred. 
David,  thou  were  bore  of  my  kyn ; 
For  thi  godnease  art  thou  myn ; 
More  for  thi  godnease 

Then  for  eny  stiinesse.  '  

Harrmmng  of  Hell,  p.  27.    (Halhwdl.) 
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Siboma  (si-bo'ma),  n.  [NL.  (C.  Girard,  1856), 
a  made  word.]  A  genus  of  American  eypri- 
noid  fishes  related  to  Phoxinus,  variously  lim- 
ited, by  some  restricted  to  S.  crassicauda,  of 
California.  The  species  are  sometimes  called 
chub  and  mullet. 

sibredt  (sib'red),  re.  [<  ME.  sibrede,  sibreden, 
sybredyne,  <  A^.jibrxden,  relationship,  <  sib, 
relationship,  +  rseden,  condition :  see  -red,  and 
at.  kindred,  gossipred.]    Relationship;  kindred. 

Ffor  the  sybredyne  of  me,  fore-sake  noghte  this  offyce 
That  thow  ne  wyrk  my  wylle,  thow  whatte  watte  it  menes. 
Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  691. 

For  every  man  it  schulde  drede. 
And  nameliche  in  his  sibrede. 

Qower,  Conf .  Amant.,  viii. 

sibsib  (sib'sib),  re.  [Imitative ;  of.  sicsac,  etc.] 
A  kind  of  ground-squirrel  which  occurs  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Morocco.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XVI.  833. 

Sibthorpia  (sib-th6r'pi-a),  re.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737),  named  after  John  Sibthorp,  an  English 
botanist  (1758-96).]  A  genus  of  gamopeta- 
lous  plants  of  the  order  Seropliularinese  and 
tribe  Digitaleie,  type  of  the  subtribe  Sibthor- 
piese.  The  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  a  corolla 
with  very  short  tube  and  five  to  eight  nearly  equal  spread- 
ing lobes,  and  four  to  seven  stamens  with  sagittate  an- 
thers. The  fruit  is  a  membranous  compressed  locullcidal 
capsule,  the  valves  bearing  the  partitions  on  theirmiddle. 
There  are  6  species,  natives  of  western  Europe,  Africa, 
and  mountains  in  Nepal  and  South  America,  They  are 
prostrate,  rough-hairy  herbs,  often  rooting  at  the  joints, 
bearing  alternate  or  clustered  roundish  scalloped  or  cleft 
leaves,  and  red  or  yellowish  axillary  flowers.  S.  Europsea, 
from  its  round  leaves,  is  known  as  pennywort,  penny-pies, 
and  Cornish  moneywort. 

sibyl  (sib'il),  n.  [Formerly  also  sibyll;  often 
misspelled  sybil,  sybill;  also  used  as  L.,  Sibylla; 
=  D.  sibille  =  G.  sibylle  =  Sw.  Sibylla  =  Dan. 
sibylle  =  P.  sibylle  =  Pr.  sibilla  =  Sp.  sibila  = 
Pg.  sibilla,  Sibylla  ^  It.  sibilla,  <  L.  Sibylla,  algo 
sibulla,  ML.  also  sibilla,  <  Gr.  ai^vXka,  a  sibyl, 
prophetess ;  formerly .  explained  as  '  she  who 
tells  the  will  of  Zeus,'  <  A(6f  jimTJ;,  the  will  of 
Zeus  (Aii$c,  gen.  of  Zeif,  Zeus,  Jove;  ^mTJi, 
will);  or  'the  will  of  God,'  <  Bedg  (Doric  aidg), 
god,  -I-  pmXii,  will;  but  such  explanation  is  un- 
tenable. The  root  is  appar.  aip-,  which  is  per- 
haps =  L.  sib-  inper-sibus,  acute,  wise,  and  re- 
lated to  Gr.  (To^iif,  wise  (see  sophist),  and  L. 
sapere,  be  wise,  perceive:  see  sapient,  sage^.] 
1.  In  anc.  myth.,  one  of  certain  women  reputed 
to  possess  special  powers  of  prophecy  or  divi- 
nation and  intercession  with  the  gods  in  behalf 
of  those  who  resorted  to  them.  Different  writers 
mention  from  one  to  twelve  sibyls,  but  the  number  com- 
monly reckoned  is  ten,  enumerated  as  the  Persian  or  Baby- 
lonian, Libyan,  Delphian,  Cin^merian,  Erythraean,  Saraiau, 
Cumsean,  Eellespoutine  or  Trojan,  Phrygian,  and  Tibur- 
tine.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Cumeean 
sibyl  (of  Cumse  in  Italy),  who,  according  to  the  story,  ap- 
peared before  Tarquin  the  Pioud  and  offered  him  nine 
books  for  sale.  He  refused  to  buy  them,  whereupon  she 
burned  three,  and  offered  the  remaining  six  at  the  original 
price.  On  being  again  refused,  she  destroyed  three  more, 
and  offered  the  remaining  three  at  the  price  she  had  asked 
tor  the  nine.  Tarquin,  astonished  at  this  conduct,  bought 
the  books,  which  were  found  to  contain  directions  as  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  policy  of  the  Komans. 
These  sibylline  books,  or  books  professing  to  have  this 
origin,  written  in  Greek  hexameters,  were  kept  with 
great  care  at  Home,  and  consulted  from  time  to  time  by 
oracle-keepers  under  the  direction  of  the  senate.  They 
were  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in 
83  B.  0.  Fresh  collections  were  made,  which  were  finally 
destroyed  soon  after  A.  D.  400.  The  Sibylline  Oracles  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Christian  fathers  belong  to  early  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  and  are  a  curious  mixture  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  material,  with  probably  here  and  there  a  snatch 
from  the  older  pagan  source.  In  composition  they  seem  to 
be  of  various  dates,  from  the  second  century  before  to  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 


,  <  AS. 
related: 


_  'le  [F.],  .  .  .  Sybill,  one  of  the  tenne  SybiUse,  .  .  . 
a  Prophetesse.  Cotgrave. 

Hence  — 2.  An  old  woman  professing  to  be  a 
prophetess  or  fortune-teller;  a  sorceress. 

A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 

Shale,  Othello,  iii.  4.  70. 
A  sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age. 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage. 

Milton,  Vac.  Ex.,  1.  69. 

I  know  a  maiden  aunt  of  a  great  family  who  is  one  of 
these  antiquated  Sibyls,  that  forebodes  and  prophesies 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  7. 

Sibylla  (si-bil'a),  re.;  pi.  Sibyllas  (-e).     [L.:  see 

sibyl.]    Same  as  sibyl,  1.    Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

116. 
Sibyllic  (si-bil'ik),  a.    [=  Pg.  sibillico,  sibyllico; 

as  sibyl  +  -ic]    Of  sibylline  character;  like  a 

sibyl.     [Rare.] 

"H.  H."  .  .  .  can,  wl^en  she  likes,  be  sibyllic  enough  to 
be  extremely  puzzling  to  the  average  mind. 

The  Nation,  XL.  390. 


siccation 

sibylline  (sib'i-lin  or  -lin),  a.  [=  OF.  sibyllin,. 
sibilin,  F.  sibyllin  =  Sp.  sibilino  =  Pg.  sibillino, 
sibyllino  =  It.  sibillino,  <  L.  sibyllinus,  of  a  sibyl 
(sibyllini  libri  or  versus,  the  sibylline  books  or 
verses),  <  Sibylla,  a  sibyl:  see  sibyl]  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  sibyls  or  their  productions^ 
uttered,  written,  or  composed  by  sibyls;  like 
the  productions  of  sibyls:  as,  sibylline  leaves; 
sibylline  oracles ;  sibylline  verses. 

Some  wild  prophecies  we  have,  as  the  Haramel  in  the: 
elder  Edda;  of  a  rapt,  earnest,  sibylline  sort.         Carlyle, 

2.  Prophetical;  especially,  obscurely  or  enig- 
matically oracular ;  occult;  cabalistic. 
The  sibylline  minstrel  lay  dying  in  the  City  of  Flowers.- 
Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  149- 
Sibylllne  books.  Sibylline  Oracles.   See  sibyl,  i. 
Sibyllist   (sib'i-list),  re.     [<  Gr.  mpvX'AiaTpg,  a, 
seer,  a  diviner,  <  bI^vXTm.,  a  sibyl:  see  sibyl.] 
A  believer  in  sibylline  prophecies;  especially, 
one  of  the  early  Christians  who  gave  forth  or 
accepted  the  oracular  utterances  which  were 
collected  in  so-called  sibylline  books. 
Celsus  charges  the  Christians  with  being  sibylliets, 

S.  Sharpe,  Hist.  Egypt  from  Earliest  Times,  xv.  §  55, 
To  show  among  some  of  the  Sibyllisis  a  very  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhiloL,  VI.  401- 

sic^  (sik),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  such. 

sic^  (sik),  adv.  [L.  sic,  OL.  seic,  sice,  so,  thus^ 
<  *si,  locative  form  of  pron.  stem  sa,  that,  +-cc, 
a  demonstrative  suffix.]  So;  thus:  a  word  of- 
ten inserted  within  brackets  in  quoted  matter 
after  an  erroneous  word  or  date,  an  astonishing- 
statement,  or  the  Hke,  as  an  assurance  that 
the  citation  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
original :  as,  "It  was  easily  \sic]  to  see  that  he 
was  angry."— Sic  paSBim,  so  generally  or  through- 
out ;  the  same  everywhere  (in  the  book  or  writing  men- 
tioned).   See  passim. 

sic^  (sik),  interj.  A  call  to  pigs  or  to  sheep. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

sic*,  V.  t.    See  siolfi. 

Sicambrian  (si-kam'bri-an),  re.  [Also  Sigam- 
brian;  <  L.  Sicambri,  Sygambri,  Sugambri  (Gr. 
^iiya/^ppoc,  ^oirya/i^poi,  SoijKa/iPpoi),  a  German 
tribe  (see  def.).]  A  member  of  a  powerful  Ger- 
manic tribe  in  ancient  times,  afterward  merged 
in  the  confederation  of  the  Franks. 

Captive  epithets,  like  huge  Slcambrians,  thrust  their 
broad  shoulders  between  us  and  the  thought  whose  pomp- 
they  decorate.    Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  184. 

sicamoret,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  sycamore. 
Peaoham. 

Sicanian  (si-ka'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Sicanius, 
Sicanian,  <  Sicamis,  a.,  Sicani  (Gr.  I,tKavol,  >  Xi- 
Kavia  (h^  Sicania),  iixaviKdg),  the  Sicanians  (see 
def.).]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sicani- 
ans. 

II,  n.  One  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of" 
Sicily,  found  there  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sicu- 
lians,  or  Sicilians  proper. 

sicarius(si-ka'ri-us),  re.;  pi.  sicarii  (-i).  [L.  (C 
LGr.  "Zmapiot,  the  Jewish  Siearii),  <  sica,  a  dag- 
ger.] An  assassin;  specifically  [cap.],  one  or 
a  class  of  assassins  and  zealots  in  Palestine  in 
the  later  years  of  Nero's  reign.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  xxi.  88. 

sicca  (sik'a),  a.  [<  Hind,  silcka,  in  some  dia- 
lects sJM,  Marathi  silckd,  sikd,  a  coin  so  call- 
ed, also  a  coining-die,  a  mark,  seal,  signet,  := 
Pers.  sikka,  <  Ar.  sikka,  a  coining-die.]  Newly 
coined :  said  of  the  rupee  in  India — sicca  rupee, 
originally,  a  newly  coined  rupee,  valued  at  a  premium  over ' 
those  wliich  were  worn  or  supposed  to  be  worn  by  use  ; 
later  (1793),  a  rupee  coined  by  order  of  the  government  of' 
Bengal,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  nineteenth  year- 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  sicca  rupee  was  abolished  as- 
a  current  coin  in  1836.  It  was  richer  in  silver  than  the- 
"Company's  rupee." 

siccan  (sik' an),  a.  [Formerly  also  sicken,  sickin 
(=  Dan.  silcken):  see  sici,  such.]  Such;  such, 
like;  such  kind  of:  as,  siccan  a  man;  siccan 
times.     [Scotch.] 

Thair  heidis  heisit  with  sicHn  saillis. 
•  Mainland,  Poems,  p.  185.    (Jamieson.)> 

And  so,  ae  morning,  siccan  a  fright  as  I  got ! 

Scott,  Waverley,  Ixiv. 

siccant  (sik'ant),  a.  [<  L.  siccan{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
siccare,  dry :  see  siccate.]    Same  as  siccative. 

Siccar  (sik'ar),  a.    See  sicker. 

siccate  (sik'at),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  siccated,. 
ppr.  siccating.  [<  L.  siccatus,  pp.  of  siccare, 
dry,  dry  up,  <  siccus,  dry.  Cf.  sackfi,  desiccate.] 
To  dry ;  especially,  to  dry  gradually  for  preser- 
vation in  unaltered  form,  as  a  plant  or  leaf. 

siccation  (si-ka'shon),  re.  [<  L.  siccaUo(n-),  a 
drying,  <  .siccare,  dry:  see  siccate.]  The  act  or- 
process  of  drying;  especially,  gradual  expul- 
sion of  moisture. 


siccative 

siccative  (sik'a^tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  siccatif,  < 
LL.  siceativtis,  that  makes  dry,  <  L.  siecare,  dry : 
seesiccate.l  I,  a.  Drying;  causing  to  become 
dry,  or  to  dry  up. 

So  did  they  with  the  Juice  of  Cedais,  which  by  the  ex- 
tream  bitternesse  anieiccaUve  (acuity  .  . .  forthwith  sub- 
dued the  cause  of  interior  corruption. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  105. 
It  is  well  Ijnown  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  a  semi-drying 
ou  having  strong  siccatioe  properties  at  the  temperature 
oi  212  F.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  261. 

n.  n.  In  painting,  any  material  added  to  an 
oil-paint  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  oil;  a  dryer. 
Siccative  is  more  of  a  book-word,  dryer  being 
the  term  commonly  used  by  painters. 
siccific  (sik-sif 'ik),  a.  [<  L.  siccus,  dry,  +  fa- 
cere,  make :  see  -jfic]  Causing  dryness. 
siccity  (sik'si-ti),  n.  [<  F.  sic&,U  =  Pr.  siccitat 
=  It.  siCGita,  <  L.  sicoita{i-)s,  dryness,  <  sicctis, 
dry:  see  siccatcj  Dryness;  aridity;  absence 
of  moisture. 

Fire  doth  predominate  in  calidity, 
And  then  the  next  degree  is  giccity. 

Times'  WhiMefE,.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 

They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of  siceily  or 

drieness.  Bacon,  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 

sicei  (sis),  n.  [Also  Size,  and  formerly  syse,  syiss, 

sis,  sise;  <  ME.  sis,  sys,  <  OF.  six,  <  L.  sex,  six: 

see  *ia;.]     1.  The  number  six  at  dice. 

Thy  sys  Fortune  hath  turned  into  as. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  671. 
But  then  my  study  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
And  dexterously  to  throw  the  lucky  siee, 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Fersius's  Satires,  iii.  93. 
2.  Sixpence.  SalUwell.  [Eng.  cant.] 
sice^,  syce  (sis),  n.  [Also  saice;  <  Hind,  sdis, 
sens,  <  Ar.  sa/is,  seyis,  a  horse-keeper.]  In  Ben- 
gal, a  groom;  a  horse-keeper;  an  attendant 
■who  follows  on  foot  a  mounted  horseman  or  a 
carriage. 

All  visits  are  made  on  horseback  in  Simla,  as  the  dis- 
tances are  often  considerable.  You  ride  quietly  along,  and 
the  saice  follows  you,  walking  or  keeping  pace  with  your 
gentle  trot,  as  the  case  may  be. 

F.  M.  Cramfard,  Mr.  Isaacs,  iv. 

Siceliot  (si-sel'i-ot),  a.  and  n.    [Also  Sileeliot; 

<  Gr.  S«/c£/l,t(jT)7f,  a  Sicilian  Greek  or  a  Sioulian, 

<  SmeMa,  Sicily:  see  Sicilian.']     I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  SioeUots. 

These  Siceliot  cities  formed  a  fringe  round  the  Sicell 
and  Sicani  of  the  interior.  Encyc,  Brit.,  XI.  95. 

II.  n.  1.  A  Greek  settler  in  Sicily. — 2.  A 
SicuUan.  ' 

sicert,  n.     [ME. :  see  cider.']    Strong  drink. 
This  Sampson  never  sicer  drank  ne  wyn. 

Chmwer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  65. 
Sich^  (sioh),  a.  amdpron.   A  variant  of  such,  for- 
merly in  good  use,  but  now  only  dialectal. 
lie  .  .  .  rather  joyd  to  bee  then  seemen  elch. 
For  both  to  be  and  seeme  to  him  was  labor  lich. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  29. 

sich^  (sieh),  V.  and  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  sigJi^. 

sicht^  (sicht),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  sights. 

sicht^  (sicht),  V.  and  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  sigK^. 

Sicilian  (si-sil'ian),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  sidUen  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  Simlia/no  (cf.  L.  SiciUensis),  <  L. 
Sioilia,  Gr.  StueXia,  Sicily,  <  SicuU,  Gr.  SineM, 
the  Sicilians,  Siculus,  Gr.  SfKc/liif,  Sicilian  (a. 
and  n.,  a^'.  usually  S(/ccX(/c(if).]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Sicily  (a  large  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, south  of  Italy,  now  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy)  or  its  -inhabitants.— Sicilian 
arcbitectnre,  a  special  development  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture peculiar  to  Sicily.  It  is  characterized  by  a  fusion 
of  the  Iu>rmaD  and  the  later  French  Pointed  styles  of  the 
foreign  raxje  dominant  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
century, with  local  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  elements.  Sev- 


Sicilian  Architecture- 
Interior  of  Cathedral  of  Monreale,  near  Palermo. 

era]  of  its  monuments  are  of  superb  effect,  particularly  in 
their  interior  decoration,  notably  the  Capella  dei  Pala- 
dini  in  the  royal  palace  at  Palermo,  and  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Monreale,  the  whole  interior  wall-surfaces  of  both 
being  covered  with  mosaics  which  are  among  the  most 
magnificent  in  color  that  exist.     There  is  also  decora- 
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tive  sculpture  of  great  excellence.—  Sicilian  beet.  See 
6ee«i.— Sicilian  embroiaery,  fancy  work  done  with  thin 
translucent  materials,  and  consisting  in  the  application 
of  a  pattern  cut  out  of  cambric,  or  the  Uke,  upon  a  back- 
ground of  similar  material,  so  that  the  pattern  shows 
thicker  and  more  opaque  than  the  ground.— Sicilian 
pottery.  See  potteiV— Sicilian  saflron,  an  autumnal 
crocus,  C.  langifiorus  (C.  odorus),  or  the  product  said  to  be 
obtained  from  it. — Sicilian  sumac.  See  sufnac. — Si- 
cilian Vespers,  the  name  given  to  a  general  massacre 
of  the  French  residents  of  Sicily  by  the  native  inhabitants, 
in  1282,  in  revenge  for  the  cruelties  of  the  former  as  the 
dominant  race  under  the  French  king  of  Sicily  and  Na^ 
pies,  Charles  of  Arijou.  The  rising  began  in  Palermo  on 
Easter  Monday,  at  the  stroke  of  the  vesper-bell,  the  con- 
certed signal,  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Charles  and 
the  introduction  of  Spanish  rule. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  a  naturalized  inhabitant 
of  Sicily ;  specifically,  a  member  of  the  indige- 
nous Sicilian  race,  now  a  mixture  of  many 
races  who  in  former  times  successively  colo- 
nized parts  of  the  island.  See  SicuUan. 
siciliano,  siciliana  (si-sil-i-a'no,  -na;  It.  pron. 
se-che-li-a'no,  -nS,),  n.  [It.,  maso.'and  fern.: 
see  Sicilian.^  1.  A  dance  of  the  peasants  of 
Sicily  in  rather  slow  movement,  accompanied 
with  singing. — 2.  Music  for  such  a  dance  or  in 
its  rhythm,  which  is  sextuple  and  moderately 
slow,  resembling  the  pastorale,  and  frequently 
written  in  the  minor  mode,  it  was  common  in  the 
last  century  in  vocal  music  and  as  the  slow  movement 
of  sonatas.  Also  marked  aXla  siciliana. 
Sicilienne  (si-sil-i-en'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  sicilien, 
Sicilian.]  A  textile  fabric  of  silk  with  a  ribbed 
surface ;  a  superior  kind  of  poplin. 
sick^  (sik),  a.  [<  ME.  sik,  sic,  sylc,  sike,  syke, 
seek,  seke,  sek,  seok,  <  AS.  sede,  sick,  having  dis- 
ease or  wounds  (fyUe-sedc,  'fall-sick,'  having 
the  falling  sickness,  epileptic,  dedfol-seoc,  'devil- 
siek,'  possessed  by  a  devil,  demoniac,  monath- 
sedc,  'month-sick'  (moon-sick),  lunatic),  =  OS. 
sioc,  seok,  siak,  siec  =  OFries.  siek,  siak,  sek  = 
MD.  siek,  D.  ziek  =  MLG.  sek,  LG.  siek  =  OHG. 
siuh,  sioh,  MHG.  G.  siech  =  leel.  ^iikr  =  Sw.  sjuk 
=  Dan.  syg  =  Goth,  siuks,  sick;  from  a  strong 
verb,  Goth,  siukan  (pret.  sank),  be  sick;  per- 
haps related  to  OHG.  *swah,  MHG.  swach,  G. 
schwach  (>  Dan.  Sw.  svag),  weak,  feeble.]  1. 
-Affected  with  or  suffering  from  physical  disor- 
der; more  or  less  disabled  by  disease  or  bad 
health;  seriously  indisposed;  ill:  as,  to  fall  sicfc; 
to  be  sick  of  a  fever ;  a  very  sick  man. 
And  ther  myself  lay  selce  by  the  space  of  vj  weliys. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  B7. 
I  have  been  minded  many  times  to  have  been  a  friar, 
namely  when  I  was  sore  siek  and  diseased. 

Latimer,  Remains,  p.  332. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  wonld  have  made  me  siclc, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

5Aoii;.,2Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.138. 
And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  he  saw 
his  wife's  mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a  fever.      Mat.  viii.  14. 
A  kindlier  influence  reign'd ;  and  everywhere 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  siek.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  affected  with  nausea; 
qualmish ;  inclined  to  vomit,  or  actually  vomit- 
ing ;  attended  with  or  tendiiag  to  cause  vomit- 
ing: as,  sick  at  the  stomach.  Formerly,  and  still 
generally  in  the  TTnited  States,  so  used  without  conscious 
differentiation  from  sense  1.    See  syn.  below. 

I  was  pitifullysicft  aU  the  Voyage,  for  the  Weather  was 
rough,  and  the  Wind  untowards.    HoweU,  Letters,  I.  i.  5. 
Whenever  a  sea  was  on  they  were  all  extremely  sick. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Bumboat  Woman's  Story. 

Figuratively  —  3.  Seriously  disordered,  infirm, 
or  unsound  from  any  cause;  perturbed;  dis- 
tempered; enfeebled:  used  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional conditions,  and  technically  of  states  of 
some  material  things,  especially  of  mercury  in 
relation  to  amalgamation:  as,  to  be  sick  at 
heart;  a  stcfc-looMng  vehicle. 
I  charge  you,  .  .  .  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love. 

Cant.  V.  8. 
'Tls  meet  we  all  go  forth 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  i.  22. 
It  was  a  tone 
Such  as  sick  fancies  in  a  new-made  grave 
Might  hear.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  27. 

The  quicksilver  constantly  became  sick,  dragged  in 
strings  after  the  mullers,  and  lost  apparently  all  its  nat- 
ural affinity  for  gold.  Ure,  Diet.,  n.  696. 

4.  In  a  depressed  state  of  mind  for  want  of 
something;  pining;  longing;  languishing:  with 
for:  as,  to  be  sick  for  old  scenes  or  friends. 
Compare  homesick. 

It  well  may  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  t  2. 16. 

5.  Disgusted  from  satiety;  having  a  sickening 
surfeit :  with  of:  as,  to  be  sick  o/fllttery  or  of 
drudgery. 


sick 

The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  theU-  own  choice ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  L  8.  88. 
She 's  sick  of  the  young  shepherd  that  bekissed  her. 

B.  Jansan,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

6.  As  a  specific  euphemism,  confined  in  child- 
bed; parturient. —  7.  Tending  to  make  one  sick, 
in  any  sense.     [Bare.] 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1.  268. 

8.  Indicating,  manifesting,  or  expressive  of 
sickness,  in  any  sense ;  indicating  a  disordered 
state;  sickly:  as,  a  sick  look.  [Now  only  eol- 
loq.  or  slang.] 

Why,  how  now?  do  you  speak  In  the  sick  tune? 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  4.  42. 

9.  Spawning,  or  in  the  milk,  as  an  oyster;  poor 
and  watery,  as  oysters  after  spawning. — 10. 
Naut.,  out  of  repair;  unfit  for  service:  said  of 
ships  or  boats.  Sometimes  used  in  compounds, 
denoting  the  kind  of  repairs  needed :  as,  iron- 
sick,  na.n-sick,  paint-*»cA;. 

If  you  put  the  Limber  out  to-night  she'll  be  turned  over 
.  .  .  and  sucked  down  by  the  sweU.  And  the  Shelley,  she 
lays  down  at  X,  sick  of  paint. 

M.  S.  Sheppard,  Counterparts,  Int. 

My  boat's  kinder  giv'  out.  She  ain't  nothin'  more  'n 
nail-«ie*,  though.  Harper's  Weekly,  XXXIV.  564. 

Ministers  of  the  sick.  See  minister.—  Oil  of  the  Sick. 
See  hilly  oil,  under  off. — The  Sick  man.  See  man.— To 
be  sick  of  the  idlest.  Seeidle.  [£^J:  is  used  as  the  first  or 
the  second  element  of  some  compounds,  the  other  element 
in  the  former  case  naming  something  used  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  sick  or  a  sick  person,  and  in  the  latter  ex- 
pressing the  cause  or  occasion  of  sickness :  as,  sick-heA, 
-room,  -diet,  etc.;  love-sick;  homesick.]=&yti.  Sick,  III, 
Ailing,  UmoeU,  Diseased,  Morbid,  Sickly.  Sick  and  ill  are 
general  words  for  being  positively  out  of  a  healthy  state, 
as  ailing  and  unwell  are  in  some  sense  negative  and  there- 
fore weaker  words  for  the  same  thing.  There  has  been 
some  tendency  in  England  to  confine  sick  to  the  distinc- 
tive sense  of  'nauseated,'  but  in  America  the  word  has  con- 
tinued to  have  its  original  breadth  of  meaning,  as  found 
in  the  Bible  and  in  Shakspere.  Diseased  follows  the  ten- 
dency of  disease  to  be  specific,  as  in  diseased  lungs,  or  a 
diseased  leg — that  is,  lungs  or  a  leg  affected  by  a  certair 
disease ;  but  the  word  may  be  used  in  a  general  way.  Mor- 
bid  is  a  more  technical  or  professional  term,  indicating 
that  which  is  not  healthy  or  does  not  act  in  a  healthy  way ; 
the  word  is  also  the  one  most  freely  used  in  figurative 
senses:  as,  Tnorbid  sensitiveness,  self-consciousness,  or  ir- 
ritability. Sick  and  Ul  apply  to  a  state  presumably  tem- 
porary, however  severe ;  sickly  indicates  a  state  not  quite 
equal  to  sickness,  but  more  permanent,  because  of  an  un- 
derlying lack  of  constitutional  vigor.    See  illness,  debility. 


My  daughter  has  been  sick,  and  she  is  now  far  from  well. 
HoweUs,  Undiscovered  Country,  xi. 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy. 
0  me  1  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  HI. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  4.  111. 

A  voice 
Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help  .  .  . 
To  ailing  wife  or  wailing  infancy 
Or  old  bedridden  palsy. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
The  lady  on  my  arm  is  tired,  unwell, 
And  loyally  I've  promised  she  shall  say 
No  harder  word  this  evening  than  .  .  .  good-night. 
Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  v. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions.    Sha^.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  lii.l.  27. 
Most  evidently  all  that  has  been  mmbid  in  Christian 
views  of  the  world  has  resembled  the  sickliness  of  early 
youth  rather  than  the  decay  of  age. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  145. 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie  pale. 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-bom. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

sick^  (sik),  V.  [<  ME.  syken,  siiken,  seeken,  se- 
ken  =  D.  zieken  =  OHG.  siwihan,  siuhhan,  siiir 
chen,  siuhhen,  svuMion,  MHG.  G.  siechen;  from 
the  adj. ;  of.  Goth,  siukan  (strong  verb),  fall 
sick:  see  sic&i,  a.]  I.  intrans.  To  grow  sick; 
become  sick  or  ill. 

Our  great-grandsire,  Edward,  sicVd  and  died. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  '4.  128. 

II.  trans.  To  make  sick;  sicken. 

His  piercing  beams  I  never  shall  endure. 
They  sicke  me  of  a  f atall  Calenture. 
Eeywood,  Apollo  and  Daphne  (Works,  1874,  VI.  289). 

Sick^  (sik),  V.  t.  [A  var.  pron.  of  seek.]  1.  To 
seek ;  chase ;  set  upon :  used  in  the  imperative 
in  inciting  a  dog  to  chase  or  attack  a  person  or 
an  animal;  often  with  prolonged  sibilation:  as, 
sick  or  s-s-sick  'im,  Bose! 

"Sic  'em,  Andy!"  screamed  Granny.  "S^'ero,  Bud! 
^e  'em  1  sic  'em ! "  The  growls  arid  snarls  of  the  fighting 
animals  [dogs  and  racoons]  .  .  .  made  a  terrific  din. 

GoJ(fenDaj/«  (Philadelphia),  Sept.  6, 1890. 

Hence  — 2.  To  cause  to  seek  or  pursue ;  incite 
to  make  an  attack;  set  on  by  the  exclamation 
"Siek!"  as,  to  sick  a  dog  at  a  tramp;  I'll  sick 
the  constable  on  you.     [Prov.,  U.  S.J 

That  thar  'Cajah  Green,  he  lick-ed  him  [a  dog]  on  all 
the  time.         Jf.  N.  Murfree,  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  xi 


sick-bay 

sick-bay  (sik'ba),  n.  A  compartment  on  board 
a  man-of-war  or  a  troop-ship  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded. 

sick-bed  (sik'bed),  n.  A  bed  to  which  one  is 
confined  by  sickness. 

Pray,  Mother,  be  carefol  of  yourBell,  and  do  not  over- 
write yourself,  for  that  is  wont  to  bring  you  upon  a  ^k 
'*''■  John  Strype,  in  Ellis's  Letters,  p.  177. 

sick-berth  (sik'b6rth),  n.    Same  as  sick-bay. 

Slck-brained  (sik'brand),  a.  Mentally  disor- 
dered. 

sick-call  (sik'kai),  n.  1 .  A  military  call,  sound- 
ed on  a  drum,  bugle,  or  trumpet,  to  summon  sick 
men  to  attend  at  the  hospital. — 2.  A  summons 
for  a  clergyman  to  minister  to  a  sick  person. 

sicken  (sik'n),  v.  [=  Icel.  ^ukna  =  Sw.  ^ukna 
=  Dan.  sygne,  become  sick ;  as  sick^  +  -enK  Cf . 
siok\  «.]    I.  intrms.  1.  To  fall  sick;  fall  into 
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with  recession  of  the  accent,  as  the  Teut.  forms 
indicate),  without  care :  see  secure  and  sure, 
which  are  thus  doublets  of  sicker.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  L.  adj.,  having  appar.  no  special 
eecl.  or  legal  or  other  technical  meaning,  into 
Teut.  at  so  early  a  period  (before  the  7th  cen- 
tury) is  remarkable ;  prob.  a  technical  use  ex- 
isted, or  the  adj.  came  in  through  the  verb 
(OHG-.  sihhoron,  justify,  clear  (in  a  court),  etc. ).] 
Sure;  certain;  assured;  secure;  firm;  safe. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

With  me  thei  lefte  alle  theire  thyng, 
That  I  am  sicur  of  theire  oomyng. 

MS.  Cantai.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48.    (HaUiweU.) 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a*  my  skill 
To  keep  me  sicker. 
Bums,  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 
I  doubt,"  said  Bruce,  "that  I  have  slain  the  Eed  Co- 


sickless 


The  state  of  being 


ill  hAalt>i- >ioof.moin'.  ,-i=o/i  «*«„™«     '     "".^     ,''"     myn."    "Do  you  leave  such  a  matter  to  doubt?"  said 
lu  nealtn  ,^  become  lU :  used  of  persons,  animals,     Ktrkpatrick.    "I  will  make  sicker." 


or  plants 
ened. 


as,  the  fowl  sickened;  the  vine  sick- 


My  Lord  of  Southampton  and  his  eldest  Son  sickened  at 
the  Siege,  and  died  at  Berghen.    HtyuieU,  Letters,  I.  iv.  15. 
Some  who  escape  the  Fury  of  the  Wave 
Sicken  on  Earth,  and  sink  into  a  Grave. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Oeorge  Villiers. 
2.  To  experience  a  sickening  sensation;  feel 
nauseated  or  disgusted :  as,  to  sicken  at  the  sight 
of  squalor. 

The  stars  awhile  withheld  their  gleamy  light. 
And  sick'ned  to  behold  the  fatal  night. 

W.  L,  Lewis,  tr.  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  v. 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  ^ken  at  him. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
8.  To  lose  force  or  vitality;  become  weakened, 
impaired,  or  deteriorated:  said  of  things  (in 
technical  use,  especially  of  mercury :  compare 
mortification,  1  (a) ). 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  nseth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  2.  20. 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  46. 

It  [mercury]  sickens,  as  the  miner  puts  it,  and  "flours," 
forming  into  a  sort  of  scum  on  the  surface. 

Sd.  Amer.,  TS.  S.,  LXn.  410. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  sick;  brin^  into  a  dis- 
ordered state  or  condition ;  affect  with  disease, 
or  (more  commonly)  with  some  temporary  dis- 
order or  indisposition,  as  nausea,  vertigo,  or 
languor :  as,  the  bad  odors  sickened,  him. 

Why  should  one  Earth,  one  Clime,  one  Stream,  one  Breath, 
Kaise  this  to  Strength,  and  sidcen  that  to  Death? 

Prim,  Solomon,  i. 
Through  the  room 
The  sweetness  sickened  her 


Scott,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  1st  ser.,  vi. 
sickert  (sik'fer),  adv.    [<  ME.  *sikere,  sekere;  < 
sicker,  a."]    Certainly;  indeed;  surely;  firmly; 
securely;  confidently;  safely. 

That  shall  help  the  of  thy  doloure. 
As  tekere  as  bred  ys  made  of  floure. 

Politicttl  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  217. 
Sicker,  now  I  see  thou  speakest  of  spight. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 
The  nurice  she  knet  the  knot, 
And  O  she  knet  it  sicker. 
Laird  of  WaHstoun  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  111). 

sickert  (sik'fer),  ■».  *.  [<  ME.  sikeren,  sekiren  (= 
OS.  sicoron  =  OFries.  sikria,  sikeria,  sikv/ra 
=  MLGr.  sekeren  =  OHG.  sihhoron,  MHG.  Gr. 
sichern  =  Dan.  sikre),  make  safe,  secure ;  from 
the  adj.]  To  secure;  assure;  make  certain  or 
safe;  plight;  betroth. 

Now  be  we  duchesses,  bothe  I  and  ye. 
And  sikered  to  the  regals  of  Athenes. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2128. 
gife  I  say  the  sothely,  and  sekire  the  my  trowthe. 
No  surggone  in  Salarne  salle  save  the  bettyre. 

Morte  ArOmre  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2686. 

sickerlyt  (sik'6r-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  sikerly,  syk- 
erly,  sekerly,  sikirh/,  sikerUclie,  sikerlike  (=  D. 
eekerlijk  =  MLGr.  sekerliken,  sekerken  =  OHGr. 
sichurlicho,  MHGr.  sicherliche,  G.  sicherlich  =  Sw. 
sdkerligen  =  Dan.  sikkerlig);  <  sicker  +  -ly^. 
Doublet  of  secv/rehj  and  surely. \  Same  as  sicker. 
Heere-aftir  y  hope  ful  sikirly 
For  to  come  to  that  blis  ageya. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  51. 
Whoso  wille  go  be  Londe  thorghe  the  Lond  of  Baby- 
lone,  where  the  Sowdan  dwellethe  commonly,  he  moste 
gete  Grace  of  him  and  Leve,  to  go  more  sikerly  thorghe 
tho  Londes  and  Contrees.  Mand^viUe,  Travels,  p.  84. 


"'"""'"^^ff.X^k,  The  Staff  andScrip.  SickemCSS  .(sik'6r-nes),  n. 

2.  To  make  mentally  sick;  cause  to  feel  nau- 
seating contempt  or  disgust.     See  sickening. 

We.  Smith  endeavored  to  attach  himself  to  me  with  such 
officious  assiduity  and  impertinent  freedom  that  he  quite 
gickened  me.  Miss  Bumey,  Evelina,  xlvi. 

3.  To  make  nauseatingly  weary  (of)  or  dissat- 
isfied (with) ;  cause  a  disgusted  dislike  in :  with 
of:  as,  this  sickened  him  of  his  bargain. — 4t.  To 
bring  into  an  unsettled  or  disordered  state ;  im- 
pair; impoverish:  said  of  things. 

I  do  know 
Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  i.  1.  82. 

sickener  (sik'n-6r),  n.  Something  that  sickens, 
in  any  sense;  especially,  a  cause  of  disgust, 
antipathy,  or  aversion ;  a  reason  for  being  sick 
of  something.     [Rare.]  .  ,    -      ,  .wj     \  .a      ■   j. 

It  was  plain  this  lucky  shot  had  given  them  a  sickener  SlCk-flag  (sik  flag),  n.     A  yellow  flag  indicating 
of  their  trade.     R.  L.  Steeenson,  Master  of  Ballantrae,  iL     the  presence  of  disease,  displayed  at  a  quaran- 
tine station,  or  on  board  a  ship  in  quarantine, 
to  prevent  unauthorized  communication.    Also 
called  quarantine-flag. 

sick-headache  (sik'hed'ak),  n.    Headache  ac- 
companied by  nausea ;  especially,  megrim, 
sickish  (sik'ish),  a.     l<.  sick^  +  ■ish^.']     1.  In  a 
disordered  condition  or  state  of  health;  out  of 
proper  condition;  sickly. 

Not  the  body  only,  hut  the  mind  too  (which  commonly 

follows  the  temper  of  the  body),  is  sickish  and  indisposed. 

Bakewm,  Apology,  p.  296. 


[<ME 
sy Kernes,  silmrnesse,  syleirnes,  sekirnes;  <  sicker 
+  -ness.  Doublet  of  secureness  and  sureness."} 
The  state  of  being  sicker  or  secure ;  security ; 
safety.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

A  ful  grete  charge  hath  he  with-outyne  faile  that  his 
worship  kepithe  in  sikemesse. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  76. 
Thus  mene  I,  that  were  a  gret  f olye, 
To  putten  that  sykemesse  in  jupartye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1512. 
In  Sickemesst,  assuredly;  certainly;  of  a  truth. 
He  is  a  foole  in  sikemesse. 
That  with  daunger  or  stoutenesse 
Bebelleth  there  he  shulde  plese. 

Som.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1935. 

sick-fallen  (sik'fa'ln),  a.     Struck  down  with 
sickness  or  flisease.     [Bare.] 

Vast  confusion  waits, 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-faU'n  beast. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3.  162. 


sickening  (sik'n-ing),  p.  a.  Making  sick ;  caus- 
ing or  tending  to  cause  faintness,  nausea,  dis- 
gust, or  loathing:  as,  sickening  sounds;  sick- 
ening servility. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvii. 


Life  hung  on  her  consent ;  everything  else  was  hopeless, 
confused,  sickening  misery. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 

sickeningly  (sik'n-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  sickening 
maimer ;  so  as  to  sicken  or  disgust. 

Then  ensued  a  sickening  contest,  sickeningly  described. 
Athensemn,  No.  3264,  p.  302. 

sicker  (sik'^r),  a.  [Sc.  also  siccar,  sikker,  etc. ; 
<  ME.  siker,  sikir,  sekir,  syker,  sicur,  <  AS.  *sicor, 
late  AS.  siker  =  OS.  sicur,  sicor  =  OFries.  siker, 
sikur  =  D.  eeker  =  MLG.  seker  =  OHG.  sichur, 
sihhar,  sichure,  sichiure,  MHG.  G.  sicher=  Dan. 

sikker  =  Sw.  sdker  =  W.  sicr  (<  E.),  without  sickishly  (sik'ish-U),  adv. 
care,  secure,  safe,  <  L.  securus  (later  securus,    ner, 


Whereas  the  soul  might  dwell  in  the  body  as  a  palace 
of  delight,  she  finds  it  a  crazy,  sickish,  rotten  cottage,  in 
danger,  every  gust,  of  dropping  down. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  330. 

2.  Somewhat  sick  or  nauseated;  slightly  qualm- 
ish; disgusted:  as,  a  sJcMsft  feeling. — 3.  Mak- 
ing slightly  sick;  sickening;  nauseating:  as,  a 
sickish  taste  or  smeU. 

In  a  sickish  man- 


sickishness  (sik'ish-nes),  n. 
sickish. 

Sicklatounf,  n.    Same  as  ciclaton. 

sickle  (sik'l),  n.  [<  ME.  sikel,  sykel,  sykyl,  sikul, 
side,  <  AS.  sicol,  sicul,  sicel  =  MD.  sickel,  D. 
sikkel  =  MLG.  sekele,  LG.  sekele,  sekel  =  OHG. 
sihhila,  sihila,  sichila,  MHG.  G.  sichel  =  Dan. 
segl,  a  sickle,  =  It.  segolo,  a  hatchet,  <  L.  secttr- 
la,  a  sickle  (so  called  by  the  Campanians,  the 
usual  L.  word  being  falx:  see  falx),  <  secare, 
cut :  see  secant.  Cf.  scythe  (AS.  sigthe,  sithe) 
and  saw^  (AS.  saga),  from  the  Teut.  form  of 
the  same  verb.]  1.  A  reaping-hook;  a  curved 
blade  of  steel  (anciently  also  of  bronze)  having 
the  edge  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  curve,  with  a 
short  handle  or  haft,  for 
cutting  with  the  right 
hand  grain  or  grass 
which  is  grasped  by  the 
left.  The  sickle  is  the  oldest 
of  reaping-instruments,  and 
still  continues  in  use  for  some 
purposes,  including  in  certain  Sickle  with  Seirated  Edge. 
locEdities    the    gathering    of 

crops.  Sickles  were  formerly  sometimes  serrated,  or  made 
with  sharp  sloping  teeth;  the  ordinary  smooth-edged 
sickles  are  now  sometimes  called  grass-knives  or  grass- 
hooks. 

Kny  ves  crooked 
For  vyne  and  bough  with  sithes,  sides  hocked, 
And  croked  sithes  kene  upon  the  bake. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  42. 

Thou  Shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbour's 

standing  corn.  Deut.  xxiii.  26. 

In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  entering 

innumerable  reapers  have  already  put  their  sickles. 

MacoAdaiy,  Milton. 

2.  A  sickle-shaped  sharp-edged  spur  or  gaff 
formerly  used  in  cock-fighting. 

Note  that  on  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  single  battle 
fought  with  Sickles,  after  the  East  India  manner.  And  on 
Thursday  there  will  be  a  Battle  Koyal,  one  Cock  with  a 
Sickle,  and  4  Cocks  with  fair  Spurs. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Heign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  301. 
The  Sickle,  a  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation  Leo,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  sickle. 
sick-leave  (sik'lev),  n.    Leave  of  absence  from 
duty  granted  on  account  of  physical  disability. 

Sir  Thomas  Cecil  was  returning  on  sick-leave  from  his 
government  of  the  Brill. 

Motley,  Hist.  Netherlands,  I.  424. 

sicklebill  (sik'1-bil),  n.  A  name  of  various 
birds  whose  bill  is  sickle-shaped  or  falciform ; 
a  saberbill.  (a)  Those  of  the  genera  Drepanis,  Dre- 
panomis,  and  some  allied  forms,  (b)  Those  of  the  genus 
Epimachus.  (c)  The  humming-birds  of  the  genus  Eutox- 
eres,  in  which  the  bill  is  falcated  in  about  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle,  (d)  The  saberbills  of  the  genus  Xiphorhynchus. 
(e)  The  long-billed  curlew  of  the  United  States,  Numenius 
longijrostris.  See  cuts  under  Drepanis,  Epimachtis,  Eu- 
toxeres,  saberbill,  and  ffurUw. 

sickle-billed  (sik'1-bild),  a.  Having  a  falcate 
or  falciform  bill,  as  a  bird;  saber-billed. 

sickled  (sik'ld),  a.  [<  sickle  +  -ed^."]  Furnished 
with  or  bearing  a  sickle. 

When  autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world. 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  field. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  L  1322. 

sickle-feather  (sik'l-feTH"'er),  n.    One  of  the 
paired,  elongated,  falcate  or  siclde-shaped  mid- 
dle feathers  of  the  tail  of  the  domestic  cock; 
strictly,  one  of  the  uppermost  and  largest  pair 
of  these  feathers,  which  in  some  varieties  at- 
tain remarkable  dimensions.  QaeJapaneselong- 
tailed  fowls,  under  Japanese. 
sickle-liead  (sik'1-hed),  n.     In  a  reaping-ma- 
chine, the  pitman-head  which  holds  the  end  of 
the  cutter-bar.    E.  H.  Knight. 
sickleheal  (sik'1-hel),  n.    See  Prunella'^,  2. 
sickleman  (sik'l-man),  n. ;  pi.  sicklemen  (-men). 
[<  sickle  -f-  man.']    One  who  uses  a  sickle;  a 
reaper. 

You  sunburnt  sickleman,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow  and  he  meiry. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  134. 
Like  a  field  of  corn 
Under  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickleman. 

Shelley,  Hellas. 
sickle-pear  (sik'1-par'),  n.    See  seckel. 
sicklepod  (sik'l-pod),  ».    An  American  rock- 
cress,  Araiis  Canadensis,  with  flat  drooping 
pods,  which   are  scythe-shaped  rather  than 
sickle-shaped. 

sickler  (sik'ler),  TO.  {<  sickle -i- -er^.]  A  reaper; 
a  sickleman. 

Their  sicklers  reap  the  corn  another  sows. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  upon  job,  xxiv. 
sickle-shaped  (sik'l-shapt),  a.    Shaped  like  a 
sickle ;  falcate  in  form ;  falciform ;  drepanif  orm 
Sicklesst  (sik'les),  a.     [<  sicfcl  -l-  -Uss.]    Free, 
from  sickness  or  ill  health. 


sickless 

Give  me  long  breath,  young  beds,  and  aiekleise  ease. 

Marstan,  Sophonlsba,  iv.  1. 
Sickleweed  (sik'1-wed),  «.     Same  as  sicklewort. 
Sicklewort  (sik'l-wfert),  n.    The  self-heal,  £ru- 
nella  (Prmiella)  vulgaris :  from  the  fovm  of  the 
flower  as  seen  in  profile.    See  Prunelkfi,  2. 
Sicklify  (sik'li-fl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sicMified, 
ppr.  sicklifying.    [<  sickly  +  -fy.']   To  make  sick- 
ly or  sickish.     [Vulgar.] 

All  I  (elt  was  giddy ;  I  wasn't  to  eay  hungry,  only  weak 
and  SKklified. 

Mayhew,  London  labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  88. 

sicklily  (sik'li-li),  adv.  In  a  sickly  manner;  so 
as  to  appear  sickly  or  enfeebled.    [Rare.] 

His  will  swayed  ticMUy  from  side  to  side. 

Brcmning,  Sordello,  ii. 

sickliness  (sik'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  sickly,  in  any  sense ;  tendency  to  be 
sick  or  to  cause  sickness ;  sickly  appearance  or 
demeanor. 

I  do  beseech  jrour  majesty,  impute  Ms  words 
Xo  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IL,  11. 1. 142. 

The  sickliness,  healthf  ulness,  and  f  ruittulness  of  the  sev- 
eral years.  Graunt. 

sick-list  (sik'list),  n.  A  list  of  persons,  espe- 
cially in  military  or  naval  service,  who  are  dis- 
abled by  sickness.  Sick-lists  in  the  army  are  contain- 
ed in  the  sick-report  books  of  the  companies  of  each  regi- 
ment, and  are  forwarded  monthly,  with  particulars  as  to 
each  case,  to  the  authorities.  On  a  man-of-war  the  sick- 
list  is  comprised  in  the  daily  report  (the  sick-report)  sub- 
mitted by  the  senior  medical  officer  to  the  commander. 
See  also  Mrmacle-list. 

Grant's  army,  worn  out  by  that  trying  campaign,  and 
still  more  by  the  climate  than  by  battle,  counted  many  on 
the  sick-list,  and  needed  rest. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  500. 

Can  we  carry  on  any  summer  campaign  without  having  a 
large  portion  of  our  men  on  the  sick-list? 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  676. 

To  be  or  go  on  the  sick-list,  to  be  or  become  invalided, 
or  disabled  from  exertion  of  any  kind  by  sickness. 
sick-listed  (sik'lis"ted),  a.  Entered  on  the  sick- 
list;  reported  sick. 

sickly  (sik'li),  a.  [<  ME.  siJcly,  siMiche,  sekli, 
sukli  (=  D.  ziekelijk  =  Icel.  sjukligr  =  Sw.  ^uJc- 
lig  =  Dan.  sygelig) ;  <  sjcfcl  +  -ly^.'\  1 .  Habitu- 
ally ailing  or  indisposed ;  not  sound  or  strong 
as  regards  health  or  natural  vigor;  liable  to  be 
or  become  sick:  as,  a  aickVy  person,  animal,  or 
plant;  a  s»c7rf^  family. 

Ywis  thou  nedeles 
Conseylest  me  that  eikliche  I  me  feyne. 
For  I  am  sik  in  emest>  douteles. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1528. 

She  was  sickly  from  her  childhood  until  about  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

While  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  arising  from  a  state  of  im- 
paired health;  characteristic  of  an  unhealthy 
condition:  as,  a  sickly  complexion;  the  sickly 
look  of  a  person,  an  animal,  or  a  tree. 
And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smUe,  and  curled  up  on  the 
floor.  Bret  Harte,  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus. 

3t.  Pertainingto  sickness  or  the  sick;  suitable 
for  a  sick  person. 

Give  me  my  Gowne  and  Cap,  though,  and  set  mee  charily 
in  my  sickly  ohaire.      Brome,  The  Sparagua  Garden,  iv.  6. 
When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay. 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day,  .  .  . 
Then  SteUa  ran  to  my  relief. 
Sieift,  To  Stella  visiting  him  in  his  Sickness. 

4.  Marked  by  the  presence  or  prevalence  of 
sickness:  as,  a  sickly  town;  the  season  is  very 

sickly. 

Physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  8.  96. 

Under  date  of  May  i,  1688,  by  which  time  the  weather 
was  no  doubt  exceedingly  hot,  Capt.  Stanley  writes,  "  Wee 
haue  a  SicMey  Shipp."  K.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  502. 

5.  Causing  sickness,  in  any  sense;  producing 
malady,  disease,  nausea,  or  disgust;  debilitat- 
ing; nauseating;  mawkish:  aB,aj sickly clim&te; 
sickly  fogs ;  sickly  fare. 

Prithee,  let  us  entertain  some  other  talk ; 
This  is  as  sickly  to  me  as  faint  weather. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  i.  2. 

Freedom  of  mind  was  like  the  morning  sun,  as  it  stUl 

struggles  with  the  sickly  dews  and  vanishing  spectres  of 

darkness.  Baner<^ft,  Hist  U.  S.,  II.  458. 

6.  Manifesting  a  disordered  or  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  mind ;  mentally  unsound  or  weak :  as, 
sickly  sentimentality. 

I  plead  for  no  sickly  lenity  towards  the  fallen  in  guilt. 
Clumning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  76. 

7.  Faint ;  languid ;  feeble ;  appearing  as  if 
sick. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day.        Dryden. 
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Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far- 
fetched, costly,  sickly  imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere 
may  be  found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous  perfection. 

Maeavlay,  Milton. 
=Syii.  1.  Unwell,  111,  etc.    See  sick^. 
sickly  (sik'li),  adv.     [<  sickly,  a.]    In  a  sick, 
sickly,  or  feeble  manner;   so  as  to  show  ill 
health  or  debility. 

Bring  me  word,  boy,  it  thy  lord  look  well, 
For  he  went  Hckly  forth.  SMk.,  J.  C,  ii.  4.  14. 

Altho'  I  am  come  safely,  I  am  come  sickly. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  1. 

sickly  (sik'li),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sicklied,  ppr. 

sicklying.     [<  sickly,  a.]    To  make  sickly;  give 

a  sickly  or  unhealthy  appearance  to.    [Bare.] 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Shak.,  Hamlet^  iii.  1.  85. 

They  [meteors]  flung  their  spectral   glow  upon   the 

strangely  cut  saUs  of  the  vessel,  upon  her  rigging  and 

spars,  sickling  [properly  sioMying]  all  things  to  their  starry 

color.  W.  C.  Sussdl,  Death  Ship,  xi. 

sickness  (sik'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  siknesse,  seknesse, 
secnesse,  sykenesse,  sekenesse,<.  AS.  sedcness,  Sick- 
ness, <  seoCj  sick :  see  siok^  and  -ness.']  1.  The 
state  of  bemg  sick  or  suffering  from  disease ; 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  system ;  illness;  ill 
health. 

I  pray  yow  lor  that  ye  knowe  wele  that  I  have  grete 
sekenesse,  that  he  will  telle  yow  what  deth  I  shall  deye, 
yef  he  knowe  it.  Merlin  (E.  t.  T.  S.),  1.  61. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  ii.  2.  9. 
Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms. 
Those  age  or  sickness  soon  or  late  disarms. 

Pope,  To  Miss  Blount,  I.  60. 

2.  A  disease;  a  malady;  a  particular  kind  of 
disorder. 

He  that  first  cam  doun  in  to  the  sisteme,  aftir  the  mou- 
yng  of  the  watir,  was  maad  hool  of  what  euere  siknesse  he 
was  holdun.  Wyclif,  John  v.  4. 

01  our  soul's  sicknesses,  which  are  sins. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxvii. 

Bis  sicknesses  .  .  .  madeitnecessaryfor  himnot  to  stir 
from  his  chair.  Bp.  Fell,  Hammond. 

3.  A  derangement  or  disturbance  of  the  stom- 
ach, manifesting  itself  in  nausea,  retching,  and 
vomiting:  distinctively  called  sickness  of  the 
stomach. — 4.  A  disordered,  distracted,  or  en- 
feebled state  of  anything. 

A  kind  of  will  or  testament  which  argues  a  great  sickness 
in  his  judgement  that  makes  it.      Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1.  31. 
Look  upon  my  steadiness,  and  scorn  not 
The  sickness  of  my  fortune. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  2. 

Ceylon  sickness.  Same  as  beriberi.— Comitial  sick- 
nesst.  See  comtUdl,— CaaatTy  sicknesB.  Same  as 
nostalgia.— CreevioS  BiolmeBS,  a  chronic  form  of  ergot 
ism.— railing  Bickuess.  See faUinp-siekness.— Yellow 
Bickness  of  the  hyacinth.    See  hyacinth,  1. 

Wakker  has  recently  described  a  disease  in  the  hyacinth 
known  in  Holland  as  the  yellow  sickness,  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  which  is  the  presence  of  yellow  slimy  masses 
of  Bacteria  in  the  vessels.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  482. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Ailment,  etc.  See  illness  and  mcftl.— 2. 
Disorder,  distemper,  complaint, 
sick-report  (sik're-port"),  «•  1.  A  sick-list. — 
2.  A  report  rendered  at  regular  or  stated  inter- 
vals, as  daily  or  monthly,  by  a  military  or  naval 
surgeon  to  the  proper  authority,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  sick  and  wounded  under  his  charge. 
sick-room  (sik'rom),  n.  A  room  occupied  by 
one  who  is  sick. 

Art  .  .  .  enables  us  to  enjoy  summer  in  winter,  poetry 
among  prosaic  circumstances,  the  country  in  the  town, 
woodland  and  river  in  the  sick-room.  , 

FoHnightty  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLIIL  222. 

sick-thoughted  (sik'th^'^ted),  a.    Full  of  sick 
or  sickly  thoughts;  love-sick.     [Eare.] 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-faced  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  5. 

siclatounti  *>•    See  ciclaton. 
sicleM,  n.    [<  F.  side,  <  LL.  siclus,  a  shekel: 
see  shekel.^    Same  as  shekel. 

The  holy  mother  brought  five  OAsles,  and  a  pair  of  turtle- 
doves, to  redeem  the  Lamb  of  God  from  the  anathema. 
Jeir.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  L  64. 

sicle^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sickle. 

siclike  (sik'lik),  a.  and  adv.  [A  So.  form  of 
SMcfeK&e.]  Of  the  same  kind,  or  in  the  same 
manner ;  similar  or  similarly.     [Scotch.] 

sicomoret,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sycamore. 

sicophantt,  n.  .An  obsolete  spelling  of  syco- 
phant. 

sicorief ,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  chicory. 

Sicsac,  ziczac  (sik'sak,  zik'zak),  m.  [Egyp- 
tian name,  prob.  imitative.]  The  Egyptian 
courser,  crocodile-bird,  or  black-headed  p&ver, 
Pluvianus  segyptius  (formerly  and  better  known 
as  Charadrius  melanocephalus).  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  classic  trochilus,  a  distinction  also  attached  by 
some  to  the  spur-winged  plover  Hoplopterus  spinosus. 


side 

Both  are  common  Nile  birds  of  similar  habits,  and  enough 
alike  to  be  uncritically  confounded.  See  cuts  under  Plu- 
vianus and  spur-winged. 

Siculian  (si-ku'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Sieuli, 
<Gv.Scic£h)i,  Sicilians,  Siculians :  eee  Sicilian .], 

1,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sieuli,  an  ancient 
people,  probably  of  Aryan  race,  of  central  and 
southern  Italy,  who  at  a  very  early  date  colo- 
nized and  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Sicily. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Sieuli;  an  ancient  Sicilian 
of  the  race  from  whom  the  island  was  named. 
Compare  Sicanian,  Sieeliot. 

Siculo-Arabian  (sik'u-lo-a-ra'bi-an),  a.  Modi- 
fled  Arabian  or  Arabic  as  found  in  Sicily: 
noting  some  Sicilian  art. 

Siculo-Moresctue(sik''u-lo-mo-resk'),  a.  Modi- 
fled  Moresque  or  Moorish  as  found  in  Sicily : 
noting  some  Sicilian  art. 

Siculo-Funic  (sik''u-16-pu'nik),  a.  At  once  Si- 
cilian and  Carthaginian  or  Punic:  especially 
noting  art  so  characterized,  as,  for  instance, 
the  coins  of  Carthage  executed  by  Sicilian- 
Grreek  artists  and  presenting  Sicilian  types. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
true  Sleulo-Punte  coins — that  is,  those  actually  struck  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  Fneyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  63U. 

Sicyoidese  (sis-i-oi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endli- 
cher,  1836),  <  Sicyos  +  -ddess.']  A  tribe  of 
polypetalous  plants  of  the  order  Cucurbitaceae 
and  series  Cremospermese.  it  is  characterized  by 
flowers  with  from  three  to  flve  commonly  united  stamens, 
and  a  one-celled  ovary  with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule, 
and  includes  6  genera,  natives  of  warmer  parts  of  America, 
or  more  widely  distributed  in  the  type  Si'cj/os  (see  also 
Sechiami).  The  others,  except  Sieyosperma,  a  prostrate 
Texan  annual,  are  high  climbing  perennials  or  shrubby 
vines  of  Mexico  and  further  south,  bearing  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  fleshy  fruit. 

Sicyonian  (sis-i-o'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Sicy- 
onius  (Gr.  lltKvi>vioc),"i  Sicyon,  <  Gt.  XiKviyv,  Si- 
cyon  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Sicyon,  an  ancient  city  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus in  Greece,  or  its  territory  Sicyonia,  cele- 
brated as  an  early  and  fruitful  center  of  art- 
development.    Also  written  Sikyonian. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Sicyon  or 
Sicyonia. 

Sicyos  (sis'i-os),  n.  [NIi.  (Linnseus,  1737),  <  Or. 
akvos,  a  cucumber  or  gourd.]  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Cucwrtitacese,  the  gourd  fam- 
ily, and  type  of  the  tribe  Sieuoidese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  monCBCiouB  flowers,  with  broadly  bell-shaped 
or  flattened  iive-toothed  calyx,  and  flve-parted  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  the  stamens  in  themale  flowers  united  into 
a  short  column  bearing  from  two  to  flve  sessile  curved  or 
flexuous  anthers.  The  ovary  in  the  female  flowers  is 
bristly  orprickly,  and  is  crowned  with  a  short  style  divided 
into  three  stigmas,  producing  a  small  flattened  coriaceous 
or  woody  fruit  with  acute  or  long-beaked  apex,  commonly 
set  with  many  sharp  needles,  and  filled  by  a  single  large 
seed.  There  are  about  81  species,  natives  of  warm  parts 
of  America,  on&  S.  angulaius,  extending  to  Kansas  and 
Canada,  found  also  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They 
are  smooth  or  rough-hairy  climbers,  or  sometimes  prostrate 
herbs,  and  bear  thin,  angled  leaves,  three-cleft  tendrils, 
and  small  flowers,  the  fertile  commonly  clustered  at  the 
base  of  a  staminate  raceme.  For  S.  angulaiw,  see  one- 
seeded  or  star  cucumber,  under  cucuTnber. 

Sida  (si'da),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737),  <  Gr. 
alSji,  the  "pomegranate,  a  water-lily,  also,  in 
Theophrastus,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Althsea  or 
other  malvaceous  plant.]  1.  A  genus  of  poly- 
petalous plants  of  the  order  Mal/vaceee  and  tribe 
MalvesB,  type  of  the  subtribe  Sidex.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  solitary  pendulous  ovules  and  an  ovary  of  a 
single  ring  of  flve  or  more  carpels,  which  finally  fall  away 
from  the  axis  and  are  each  without  appendages  and  inde- 
hiscent,  or  are  sometimes  at  the  summit  two-valved,  bris- 
tle-tipped or  beaked.  There  are  about  90  species,  natives 
of  warm  climates,  mostly  American,  with  about  23  in  Aus- 
tralia and  8  in  Africa  and  Asia.  They  are  either  herbs  or 
shrubs,  generally  downy  or  woolly,  and  bearing  flowers 
sometimes  large  and  variegated,  but  in  most  species  small 
and  white  or  yellow.  Five  or  six  American  species  are  now 
naturalized  as  weeds  in  almost  all  warm  countries,  among 
which  S.  spinosa,  a  low  yellow-flowered  annual,  extends 
north  to  New  York  and  Iowa.  Several  species  are  known 
as  Indian  mallow;  S.  Napaea,  a  tall  white-flowered  plant 
with  maple-like  leaves,  occasional  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  is  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  Virginian 
mallow;  S.  rhonMfolia  (from  its  local  use  named  Canary 
Island  tea-plamt),  a  species  widely  diffused  in  the  tropics, 
with  its  variety  retusa,  yields  a  flber  considered  suitable 
for  cordage-  and  paper-making,  which,  from  receiving  at- 
tention in  Australia,  has  been  called  Queensland  hemp. 

2.  In  2o67.,  the  typical  genus  of  Sididse. 
siddow   (sid'o),  a.      [Origin  obscure;    appar. 

based  on  seethe  (pp.  sodden),  but  the  form  of 
the  termination  -ow  remains  to  be  explained.] 
Soft ;  pulpy.     [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Theyl  wriggle  in  and  in, 
And  eat  like  salt  sea  in  his  siddowe  ribs. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iv.  2. 
In  Gloucestershire,  peas  which  become  pulpy  soft  by 
boiling  are  then  said  to  be  siddow. 

HaUiwdl,  Note  to  Marston. 

sidei  (sid),  n.  and  a.     [<  ME.  side,  syde,  rarely 

sithe,  <  AS.  side  =  OS.  sida  =  OFries.  side  = 
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MD.  s»jcfe,  p.  zijde  =  MLG.  side,  LG.  side,  siede 
=.,  '^•o***"'  ****"'  MHG.  «te,  G.  seite  =  loel 
«Wta  =  few.  sjda  =  Dan.  sirfe  (not  recorded  in 
troth.),  side;  perhaps  orig.  that  which  hangs 
down  or  is  extended,  <  A8.  sid,  long,  wide,  spa- 
''•2'^'  ^.^.*'®V, «***»■'  long,  hanging  down:  see 
sideK  Ct  beside,  besides.^  I, ».  1.  One  of  the  two 
terminal  surfaces,  margins,  or  lines  of  an  object 
or  a  space  situated  laterally  to  its  front  or  rear 
aspect ;  a  part  lying  on  the  right  or  the  left  hand 
of  an  observer,  with  reference  to  a  definite 
point  of  view:  as,  the  sides  of  a  building  (in 
contradistinction  to  its  front  and  rear  or  back, 
or  to  its  ends) ;  the  sides  of  a  map  or  of  a  bed 
(distinguished  from  the  top  and  bottom,  or  from 
the  head  and  foot,  respectively). 

Men  fynden  there  also  the  AppuUe  Tree  of  Adam,  that 
Ian  a  byte  at  ou  of  the  sj/tfeg.    MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  49. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn. 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn. 

Dryden,  PaL  and  Arc.,  ii.  620. 

2.  Specifically,  with  reference  to  an  animal 
■foody:  (a)  Either  half  of  the  body,  right  or  left, 
which  lies  on  either  hand  of  "the  vertical  me- 
dian longitudinal  plane;  the  entirety  of  any 
lateral  part  or  region:  as,  the  right  side;  the 
left  side.  (6)  The  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body 
in  front  of  or  behind  a  vertical  transverse 
plane :  as,  the  front  side;  the  hinder  side;  the 
dorsal  side,  (c)  A  part  of  the  body  lying  lat- 
«rally  with  reference  to  any  given  or  assumed 
axis,  and  opposed  to  another  similar  or  corre- 
sponding part:  as,  the  front  or  back  side  of 
the  arm.  \d)  A  surface  or  extent  of  any  body, 
or  part  of  any  body,  that  is  external  or  inter- 
nal, considered  with  reference  to  its  opposite : 
as,  the  inner  or  outer  side.    See  inside,  outside. 

(e)  Especially,  that  part  of  the  trunk  of  an  ani- 
mal which  lies  or  extends  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  hip,  and  particularly  the  surface  of 
such  part;  the  lateral  region  or  superficies  of 
the  chest  and  belly. 

Secbe  thre  strolces  he  me  gaf  e. 

Yet  they  cleffe  by  my  seydyt. 

MoUn  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  19). 

^inch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

S/uik.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6.  58. 

l^or  let  your  Sides  too  strong  Concussions  shake  [with 

laughter], 
Xest  you  the  Softness  of  the  Sex  forsake. 

C&ngreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  iiL 

(f)  One  of  the  two  most  extensive  surfaces  of 
anything,  being  neither  top  or  bottom,  nor  end, 
nor  edge  or  border.  [Since  every  organism,  like  any 
other  solid,  has  three  dimensions,  to  the  extent  of  which 
■in  opposite  directions  side  may  be  applied,  it  follows  that 
tliere  are  three  pairs  of  sides,  the  word  having  thus  three 
yleflnitions ;  a  fourth  sense  is  that  which  relates  to  the  ex- 
terior and  the  (often  hollow)  interior ;  a  fifth  is  a  definite 
restriction  of  right  and  left  sides;  and  a  sixth  is  a  loose 
-derived  application  of  the  word,  without  reference  to  any 
definite  axes  or  planes.] 

3.  One  of  the  continuous  surfaces  of  an  object 
limited  by  terminal  lines ;  one  of  two  or  more 
TDounding  or  investing  surfaces;  a  superficial 
imit  or  confine,  either  external  or  internal:  as, 
t;he  six  sides  of  a  cube  (but  in  geometry  the 
word  is  not  thus  used  for  face,  but  as  synony- 
-mous  with  edge) ;  the  side  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain Qa^Xside,  mountain-sicte) ;  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  a  plank;  the  right  and  wrong 
sides  of  a  fabric  or  garment  (see  phrase  below) ; 
the  sides  of  a  cavern  or  a  tunnel.  The  word  side 
may  be  used  either  of  all  the  bounding  surfaces  of  an  ob- 
ject, as  with  certain  prisms,  crystals,  and  geometrical  fig- 
ures, or  as  exclusive  of  parts  that  may  he  called  top,  bot- 
■trnn,  edge,  or  end,  as  with  a  cubical  box,  a  plank,  etc. 

Men  seith  that  dune-is  [hill's]  sUhen  on 
Was  mad  temple  salamon. 

Genesis  and  Mxodia  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1295. 
The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides :  on  the  one 
tide  and  on  the  other  were  they  written.       Ex.  xxxii.  15. 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  295. 

4.  One  ofthe  extended  marginal partsoroourses 
of  a  surface  or  a  plane  figure ;  one  of  any  num- 
ber of  distinct  terminal  confines  or  lateral  divi- 

:«ionsof  a  surface  contiguous  to  or  conterminous 
with  another  surface :  as,  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  road  or  a  river ;  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
ocean ;  all  sides  of  a  field.  The  outer  parts  of  an  ob- 
long or  an  irregular  surface  may  all  he  called  sides,  or  dis- 
tinguished as  the  long  and  short  sides,  or  as  sides  and  ends, 
according  to  occasion.  Side  in  this  sense  ismore  compre- 
hensive than  margin,  edge,  border,  or  verge  (commonly 
used  in  defining  it),  since  it  may  be  used  so  as  to  include 
a  larger  extent  of  contiguous  surface  than  any  of  these 
words.  Thus,  the  sides  of  a  room  may  be  all  the  parts  of 
its  floor-space  not  comprised  in  a  central  part  reserved  or 
differentiated  in  some  special  way.    The  sides  of  a  table 

.are  those  marginal  parts  upon  which  food  is  served.  The 
east  and  west  sides  of  a  continent  may  constitute  Jointly 

■Ahe  whole  of  it,  or  may  consist  of  larger  or  smaller  mar- 
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ginal  strips  or  divisions,  according  as  they  are  considered 
as  separated  by  a  mesial  line  or  by  some  intervening  re- 
gion. The  amount  of  latitude  with  which  the  word  may 
be  used  in  particular  cases  does  not  admit  of  definitive 
discrimination;  but  there  is  usually  no  difiiculty  in  de- 
termining the  intention  of  a  writer  or  speaker  in  his  em- 
ployment of  it. 

A  great  market-place 
Upon  two  other  sides  fills  all  the  space, 

William  Morris,  Eaithly  Paradise,  I.  4. 

5.  Position  or  place  with  reference  to  an  in- 
termediate line  or  area;  a  space  or  stretch  di- 
vided from  another  by  the  limit  or  course  of 
something:  preceded  by  on  and  followed  by  of, 
either  expressed  or  (sometimes)  tmderstood: 
as,  a  region  on  both  sides  of  a  river ;  we  shall 
not  meet  again  this  side  the  grave. 

For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan, 
or  forward ;  because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  on  this 
side  Jordan  eastward.  Num.  xxxii.  19. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  standing  along 
the  sea-shore  an  both  sides  of  Genoa. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  362). 

They  had  by  this  time  passed  their  prime,  and  got  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thirty.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  282. 

6.  A  part  of  space  or  a  range  of  thought  ex- 
tending away  from  a  central  point;  any  part  of 
a  surrounding  region  or  outlook;  lateral  view 
or  direction;  point  of  compass:  as,  there  are 
obstacles  on  every  side;  to  view  a  proposition 
from  all  sides. 

The  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 

Shak.,  lucrece,  1. 1739. 
Fair  children,  borne  of  black-faced  ayalis,  or  escorted  by 
their  bearers,  prattled  on  all  sides. 

W.  B.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  213. 

7.  An  aspect  or  part  of  anything  viewed  as 
distinct  from  or  contrasted  with  another  or 
others ;  a  separate  phase ;  an  opposed  surface 
or  view  (as  seen  in  the  compounds  inside  and 
outside) :  as,  the  side  of  the  moou  seen  from  the 
earth;  a  character  of  many  sides;  to  study  all 
sides  of  a  question;  that  side  of  the  subject  has 
been  fully  heard. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out. 

ShaJc.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  68. 
You  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on 
the  other.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  73. 
My  friend  Sir  Koger  heard  them  both,  upon  a  round 
trot,  and,  after  having  paused  for  some  time,  told  them, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give  his  judgment 
rashly,  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  122. 
As  might  be  expected  from  his  emotional  nature,  his 
pathetic  side  is  especially  strong. 

A.  Sobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  Int.,  p.  xlvi. 

8.  Part  or  position  with  reference  to  any  line 
of  division  or  separation;  particular  standing 
on  a  subject;  point  of  view:  as,  to  take  the 
winning  side  in  polities,  or  one's  side  of  a  dis- 
pute ;  there  are  faults  on  both  sides. 

Tho  bi-gan  that  hatayle  on  bothe  sides  harde. 
Feller  saw  neuer  frek  from  Adam  to  this  time. 

Willmm  qf  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3614. 
The  Lord  is  on  my  side:  I  will  not  fear.      Ps.  cxviii.  6. 
We  stood  with  pleasure  to  behold  the  surprize  and  ten- 
derness and  solemnity  of  this  interview,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly affectionate  on  both  sides.    Dampiefr,  Voyages,  1. 86. 
TheBaharnagash,  on  his  side,  made  the  return  with  a  very 
flue  horse  and  mule.       Bruce,  Source  of  tlie  Nile,  II.  146. 
In  1289  he  [Dante]  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Campal- 
dino,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  who  there  utterly 
routed  the  Ghibellines. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  9. 

9.  A  party  or  body  separated  from  another  in 
opinion,  interest,  or  action;  an  opposing  sec- 
tion or  division ;  a  set  of  antagonists :  as,  to 
choose  sides  for  a  game  or  contest  of  any  kind; 
difflereut  sides  in  religion  or  politics. 

Piety  left  the  field, 
Grieved  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 
They  knew  not  What  a  crime  their  valour  was. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 
More,  more,  some  fifty  on  a  side,  that  each 
May  breathe  himself.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

10.  A  divisional  line  of  descent;  course  of  de- 
scent through  a  single  ancestor:  chiefiy  with 
reference  to  parentage:  as,  relatives  on  the 
paternal  or  the  maternal  side;  to  be  well  bom 
on  the  mother's  side. 

Brother  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your  hand. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  163. 
I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  side. 

<  Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  3. 

lit.  Respect;  regard. 

Or  ells  we  er  noghte  disposede  by  clennes  of  lyffynge  in 
other  sydis  for  to  ressayue  his  grace. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

13.  In  technical  uses:  (a)  One  ofthe  halves 
of  a  slaughtered  animal,  divided  through  the 
spine :  as,  a  side  of  beef  or  mutton,  (b)  Specif- 
ically, the  thin  part  of  the  side  of  a  hog's  car- 
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oass;  the  flank  of  a  hog:  as,  to  live  on  side  or 
side-mea,t.    [CoUoq.,  western  U.  S.] 

Side-meat,  in  the  South  and  Westj  is  the  thin  fiank  of  a 
porker,  salted  and  smoked  after  the  fashion  of  hams,  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  Southwest  it  was  ...  the  staple  ar- 
ticle of  food.  St.  Nicholas,  XVIII.  39. 
(c)  One  half  of  a  tanned  hide  or  skin  divided 
on  a  medial  longitudinal  line  through  the  neck 
and  butt.  Compare  diagram  of  tanned  skin  un- 
der leather.  (d)jpl.1he  white  fur  from  the  sides 
of  the  sMn  of  a  rabbit.  Ure.  (e)  Of  cloth,  the 
right  or  dressed  side.  E.  H.  Knight.  If)  In 
billiards,  a  bias  or  spinning  motion  given  to  a 
ball  by  striking  it  sidewise :  in  American  bil- 
liards called  EngUsh. — 13.  In  her.,  a  bearing 
consisting  of  a  part  of  the  field  cut  off  palewise, 
either  on  the  dexter  or  sinister  part:  it  should 
not  exceed  one  sixth  of  the  field,  and  is  usually 
smaller  than  that.— 14.  One  surface  of  one  fold 
of  a  paper ;  a  page. 

Adieu !  here  is  company ;  I  think  I  may  he  excused  leav- 
ing off  at  the  sixth  side.     Walpole,  To  Mann,  1744,  July  22. 

15.  In  geom.,  a  line  bounding  a  superficial 
figure,  whether  the  latter  be  considered  by  it- 
self or  be  the  face  of  a  solid.  Sense  3,  above, 
common  in  ordinary  language,  is  strictly  exclud- 
ed from  mathematics,  for  the  sake  of  definite- 
ness. — 16.  In  arith.  and  alg.,  the  root  or  base 
of  a  power. — 17.  In  alg.,  position  in  an  equa- 
tion either  preceding  or  following  the  sign  of 
equality. — 18..  A  pretentious  or  supercSious 
manner;  swagger.     [Recent  slang.] 

You  may  know  the  White  Hussars  by  their  "side,"  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Cavalry  Regiments  on  the 
roster.  R.  Kipling,  Rout  of  the  White  Hussars. 

The  putting  on  of  side,  by  the  way,  is  a  peculiarly  mod- 
ern form  of  swagger :  it  is  the  assumption  of  certain  qual- 
ities and  powers  which  are  considered  as  deserving  of  re- 
spect. W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  112. 
Blind  side.  See  blindT-. — Bom  on  the  'wroag  side  of 
the  blanket.  •  See  blanket.— Caatoxia  side,  see  canto- 
ris.— County-Bide,  the  side  or  part  of  the  county  con- 
cerned ;  the  people  of  a  particular  part  of  a  county.   [Eng.  ] 

A  mighty  growth !    The  county  ode 
Lamented  when  the  Giant  died. 
For  England  loves  her  trees. 
F.  Locker,  The  Old  Oak-Tree  at  Hatfield  Broadoak. 

Debit,  decani,  distaff,  exterior  side.  See  the  qualify- 
ing words.— Epistle  Side  ofthe  altar  equity  side  of 
the  court,  gospel  side  of  the  altar.  See  epistle,  equity, 
gospel.— Hangmg  side.  Same  as  hanging  wall  (which  see, 
under  woJi).— Heavy  side.  See  Aeasj/i.— Instance  side 
of  the  court.  See  instance. — Interior  side,  in  Jort. ,  the 
line  drawn  from  the  center  of  one  bastion  to  that  of  the 
next,  or  the  line  of  the  curtain  produced  to  the  two  ob- 
lique radii  in  front— Jack  on  Both  sidest.  See  jacki. 
—New  Side,  a  name  given  to  a  party  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  which  opposed  the  Old  Side, 
and  attached  great  importance  to  practical  piety.  The 
breach  between  the  factions  was  healed  in  1768.— North 
side  of  an  altar.  See  north.- Of  all  sidest,  with  one 
consent;  all  together. 

And  so  of  all  sides  they  went  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  elder  brother  of  Death.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
Old  Side,  a  name  given  to  a  party  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  in  the  middle  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century,  which  insisted  strongly  on  scholarship  in 
the  ministry.  Compare  New  Side.—  On  the  shady  Side. 
See  shady. —  On  this  side,  on  the  side  leading  hitherward 
from  a  locality ;  on  the  hither  side :  in  Middle  English 
sometimes  written  as  a  single  word  (athissld,  a-thys-side): 
as,  athisside  Rome  (that  is,  anywhere). 

Full  goodly  leuid  hys  lif  here  entire ; 
And  as  that  man  non  here  more  wurthy 
Was  not  a-thys-side  the  Bomayns  truly. 

Ram.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2469. 

Right  or  wrong  side,  the  side  of  anything  designed  to  be 
turned  outward  or  inward  respectively ;  especially,  the 
side  of  cloth,  carpeting,  leather,  or  the  like  designed  to  be 
exposed  to  view  or  the  contrary,  on  account  of  some  differ- 
ence in  surface.  Some  materials  are  said  to  have  no  right 
or  wrong  side,  from  having  both  surfaces  alike,  or  both 
equally  fitted  for  exposure.— Sliinny  on  your  own  side. 
See  shinny.— Svia  bearlngB.  See  bearing.— Side  by 
side,  placed  with  sides  near  together ;  parallel  in  position 
or  condition ;  in  juxtaposition. 

Ther-of  toke  the  kynge  Leodogan  goode  hede,  that  by 
hem  satte  side  by  syde  at  the  heede  of  the  table. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  226. 
Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride, 
Glitt'ring  in  arms,  and  combat  side  by  side. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  205. 

Side  by  side  with  the  intellectual  Brahman  caste,  and  the 
chivalrous  Rajput,  are  found  the  wild  Bhil  and  the  naked 
Gond.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  3. 

Side  of  bacon,  that  part  of  a  hog  which  lies  outside  of 
the  ribs  and  is  cured  as  bacon.— Side  Of  Work,  in  coal- 
mining. See  man-of-war,  2. — Silver  Bide.  See  silver. — 
Spear  Bide  ofthe  house,  spindle  side  of  the  house. 
See  spear,  spindle.— The  Beamy  Side.  See  seamy.— lo 
Choose  sides,  to  select  parties  for  competition  in  exer- 
cises of  any  kind.— To  one  Side,  in  a  lateral  situation ; 
hence,  out  of  reach ;  out  of  sight  or  out  of  consideration. 

It  must  of  course  be  understood  that  I  place  his  private 
character  entirely  to  one  side.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  64. 
To  pull  down  a  sidet.  See  pull.— To  set  up  a  side*. 
See  seJi.— To  take  a  side,  to  embrace  the  opinions  or 
attach  one's  self  to  the  interest  of  a  party  in  opposition  to 
another. 


side 

II.  a.  1.  Being  at  or  on  one  side;  lateral. 

Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts 
[better,  i)ui«-posts].  Ex.  xii.  7. 

Leave  on  either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity  of  side 
alleys.  Baem,  Grardens  (ed.  1887). 

2.  Being  from  or  toward  one  side;  oblique;  in- 
direct; collateral:  as,  a  side  view;  a.  side 'blow; 
a  side  issue. 

They  presume  that .  .  .  law  hath  no  side  respect  to 
their  persons.  Hooker. 

One  mighty  squadron,  with  a  side  wind  sped. 

Bryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  236. 
It  is  from  side  glimpses  of  things  which  are  not  at  the 
moment  occupying  our  attention  that  fresh  subjects  of 
enquiry  arise  In  scientific  investigation. 

TyndcUl,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  116. 

A  Bide  handt.  See  hand.—jMW  Bide  window.  Same 
as  lychnoBcope.—aidLe  altar.  Same  as  by-cUtar,  1.—  Side 
lH)ard.  See  sideboa/rdf  1. — Side  bone.  See  ^de-bo7iet  1, 
4.—  Side  fiUlBter.  See  ftllistffr.—SiAe  glance,  a  glance 
to  one  side ;  a  sidelong  glance. — Side  ISBUe,  a  subordi- 
nate issue  or  concern  ;  a  subject  or  consideration  aside 
from  the  main  issue  or  from  the  general  course  of  thought 
or  action. 

Any  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the  matter  by  inter- 
ested persons  is  likely  to  be  complicated  by  sid£4ssues. 

K.  Y.  Med.  Jam.,  XL.  17. 

His  successes  have  been  side-issues  ol  little  significance. 
The  Aeademy,  Jan.  18, 1890,  p.  41. 

Side  Jointer.  See  joijifer.— side  judge.  See  judge.— 
Side  my,  in  prinUng,  the  margin  allowed  or  prescribed 
on  the  broader  end  of  a  sheet  to  be  printed. —  Side  part- 
ner, an  equal  coadj  utor  of  another  in  duty  or  employment ; 
one  who  acts  alongside  of  or  alternately  with  another  in 
the  same  function,  especially  in  the  police.    [XT.  S.] 

The  arrest  was  made  by  the  witness's  side  partner  [a 
policeman],  it  being  his  night  oS. 

New  York  JSvening  Post,  May  23, 1890. 

Side  post,  roller,  snipe,  tackle.  See  the  nouns.— Side 
timber,  side  waver.    Same  as  puriin.— Side  view,  an 
oblique  view ;  a  side  look. 
side^  (sid),  ».;  pret.  and  pp.  sided,  ppr.  siding. 
[<  »i«[el,  ».]    T.  intrans.  1.  To  take  part  witjti, 
or  the  part  of,  another  or  others;  place  one's 
self  on  the  same  side  in  action  or  opinion,  as 
against  opposition  or  any  adverse  force ;  con- 
cur actively :  commonly  followed  by  wifh. 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  whom  we  see  have  sided 
In  his  behalf.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  2.  2. 

May  fortune's  lilly  hand 
Open  at  your  command. 
With  all  the  luckle  birds  to  side 
With  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Herrick,  An  £pithalamie. 

The  town,  without  siding  vrith  any  [party],  views  the 
combat  in  suspense.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  cxlii. 

2.  To  take  or  choose  sides;  divide  on  one  side 
and  the  other ;  separate  in  opposition.    [Bare.] 

Here  hath  been  a  faction  and  siding  amongst  us  now 
more  then  2.  years. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  199. 

All  side  in  parties  and  begin  th'  attack. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  39. 

3.  In  ship-  and  boat-iwilding,  to  have  a  breadth 
of  the  amount  stated,  as  a  piece  of  timber:  as, 
it  sides  14  inches. — To  side  away,  to  make  a  clear- 
ance by  setting  things  aside ;  put  encumbrances  out  of 
the  way,  as  in  arranging  a  room.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whenever  things  are  mislaid,  1  know  it  has  been  Miss 
Hilton's  evening  for  siding  away!   Mrs.  Oaskell,  Kuth,  ii. 

II.  tram,s.  It.  To  be,  stand,  or  move  by  the 
side  of;  have  or  take  position  beside;  come 
alongside  of. 

Your  fancy  hath  been  good,  bat  not  your  judgment, 

In  choice  of  such  to  side  yon. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 

Enery  one  of  these  horse  had  two  Moores,  attir'd  like 
Indian  slaues,  that  for  state  sided  them. 
Chapman,  Masque  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  sided  there  a  lusty  lovely  lasse. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xix.  77. 

2t.  To  be  on  the  same  side  with,  physically 
or  morally;  be  at  or  on  the  side  of;  hence,  to 
countenance  or  support. 

But  his  bltnde  ele,  that  sided  Paridell, 
All  his  demeasnure  from  his  sight  did  hide. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  HI.  ix.  27. 
My  honour'd  lord,  fortune  has  made  me  happy 
To  meet  with  such  a  man  of  men  to  side  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  it  3. 

St.  To  stand  on  the  same  level  with ;  be  equal 
to  in  position  or  rank;  keep  abreast  of ;  match; 
rival. 

Whom  he,  upon  our  low  and  suffering  necks. 
Hath  raised  from  excrement  to  side  the  gods. 

B.  Jonsan,  Sejanns,  iv.  6. 

I  am  confident 
Thou  wilt  proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  m<te 
Thy  equals,  if  not  equal  thy  superiors. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeek,  i.  2. 

4t.  To  place  or  range  on  a  side ;  determine  the 
side  or  party  of. 

Etngs  had  need  beware  how  they  side  themselves,  and 
make  themselves  as  of  a  faction  or  party. 

Baoon,  Faction  (ed.  1887). 
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If  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self  whilst 
he  IB  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself  when  he  is 
placed.  Bacon,  Great  Place  (ed.  1887). 

5.  To  flatten  off  a  side  or  sides  of  (timber)  by 
hewing  it  with  a  side-ax  or  broadax,  or  by 

sawing. 

Frames :  Cedar  roots,  natural  crooks  of  oak,  or  pieces 
of  oak  bent  after  steaming,  moulded  2  inches  at  the  keel, 
sided  IJ  inches,  and  tapering  to  IJ  by  IJ  inches  at  the  gun- 
wale. Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  280. 

6.  To  cut  into  sides ;  cut  apart  and  trim  the 
sides  of,  as  a  slaughtered  animal ;  also,  to  carve 
for  the  table :  as,  to  side  a  hog. 

Syde  that  haddocke.      Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 

7.  To  push  aside. 

The  terrace  is.  Indeed,  left,  which  we  used  to  call  the 
parade ;  but  the  traces  are  passed  away  of  the  footsteps 
which  made  its  pavement  awful  I  .  .  .  The  old  benchers 
had  it  almost  sacred  to  themselves.  .  .  .  Tbey  might  not 
be  sided  or  jostled.  Their  air  and  dress  asserted  the 
parade.  You  left  wide  spaces  betwixt  you  when  you 
passed  them.     Lamb,  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

8.  To  place  at  one  side ;  set  aside.     [Colloq.] 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  siding  the  dinner  things. 

Mrs.  easkell,  Mary  Barton,  x. 

side^  (sid),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  syde;  <  ME. 
side,  syde,  syd,  <  AS.  sid,  wide,  spacious,  =  MLG. 
sit,  tiG.  sied,  low,  =  Icel.  sithr  =  Sw.  Dan.  sid, 
long,  hanging  down;  cf.  side^,  w.]  1.  Wide; 
large;  long;  far-reaching.  [Now  only  North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

All  Auflrike  &  Europe  are  vnder  there  power, 
SIttyn  to  bom  subiecte,  &  mony  ^de  londes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2266. 
[A  gown]  set  with  pearls,  down  sleeves,  side  sleeves,  and 
skirts,  round  underbome  with  a  bluish  tinsel 

Stoi.,  Much  Ado,  iiL  4.  21, 
I  will  not  wear  the  short  clothes. 
But  I  will  wear  the  «ide. 

Earl  Richard  (Chad's  Ballads,  Hi.  273). 
It 's  gude  to  be  ^de,  but  no  to  be  trailing.      Jamieson. 

2.  Far;  distant.     [Now  only  Scotch.] 
Side^t  (sid),  adv.    [<  ME.  side,  syde,  <  AS.  side  (= 

MLiCJ.  side),  widely,  <  sid,  wide :  see  side^,  a.] 

Widely;  wide;  far. 

He  sende  his  sonde  oueral  Burgoynes  londe. 
And  wide  and  side  he  somnede  ferde. 

Layamon,  L  4953. 

And  as  a  letheren  purs  lolled  his  chekes, 

Wei  sydder  than  his  chyn  thei  chiueled  for  elde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  193. 

side-arms  (sid'armz),  n.  pi.  Weapons  carried 
by  the  side  or  at  the  belt,  in  contradistinction 
to  musket,  lance,  etc.:  especially  applied  to 
the  swords  of  offteers,  which  they  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  retain  in  the  ease  of  a  capitulation, 
when  other  arms  are  surrendered  to  the  victor. 
The  gunners  in  this  battery  were  not  allowed  side-arms. 
The  Century,  XXXVL  103. 

side-ax  (sid'aks),  n.  An  ax  so  made  as  to  guard 
the  hand  which  holds  it  from  the  danger  of 
striking  the  wood  which  is  to  be  hewed,  as  by 
having  the  bevel  of  the  head  all  one  side,  or  by 
having  a  bend  in  the  handle,  or  in  both  ways : 
the  broadax  is  usually  of  this  character. 

side-bar  (sid'bar),  m.  1.  In  carriages :  (a)  A  lon- 
gitudinal side-piece,  especially  in  a  military 
traveling  forge  or  a  battery-wagon.  (6)  One 
of  two  dastic  wooden  bars  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  body  of  some  forms  of  light  wagon 
or  buggy  to  connect  it  with  the  gearing  and  to 
serve  both  as  a  support  and  as  a  spring.  The 
device  gives  the  vehicle  a  motion  sidewise  in  place  of 
the  pitching  motion  of  a  buggy  with  ordinary  springs.  It 
is  of  American  origin,  and  gives  name  to  a  system  of  car- 
riage-suspension known  as  the  side-bar  suspermon. 

Light  vehicles  of  the  side-bar  description. 

Sa.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  91. 

3.  In  saddlery,  one  of  two  plates  which  xmite 
the  pommel  and  cantle  of  a  saddle.  H.  H. 
Knight. — 3.  la  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session, 
the  name  given  to  the  bar  in  the  outer  parlia- 
ment-house, at  which  the  lords  ordinary  for- 
merly called  their  hand-rolls.  Imp.  Diet. — 
Side-oar  rule,  in  Eng.  law,  a  common  order  of  court  of 
so  formal  a  nature  (sucn  as  to  require  a  defendant  to  plead, 
or  the  sheriff  to  return  a  writ)  as  to  be  allowed  to  be  entered 
in  the  records  by  the  clerk  or  master,  on  request  of  the 
attorney,  etc.,  without  formal  application  at  bar  in  open 
court. 

side-beam  (sid'bem),  n.  in  marine  engin.,  either 
of  the  working-beams  of  a  side-beam  engine. 
—Side-beam  marine  engine,  a  steam-engine  having 
working-beams  low  down  on  both  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
and  connecting-rods  extending  upward  to  the  crank-shaft 
above. 

sideboard  (sid'bord),  n.  [<  ME.  syde  lorde, 
syde  burde,  sidbord;  <  side^  +  board.'i  1.  A 
side-table,  as  an  additional  dining-table ;  later, 
a  more  elaborate  form  of  side-table,  having  the 
cupboard  for  plate  combined  with  it.  The  mod- 
em sideboard  usually  contains  one  or  more  small  closets. 
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several  drawers,  and  a  number  of  shelves,  in  addition  to 
the  broad  top,  which  is  usually  of  a  convenient  height  from 
the  floor  for  receiving  articles  in  immediate  use  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  table.  Sideboards  are  often  fixed  permanently, 
and  form  an  important  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  din- 
ing-room. 

Thise  were  dijt  on  the  des,  &  derworthly  serued, 
&  sithen  mony  siker  segge  at  the  sidiordez. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  115. 
Pacience  and  I  were  put  to  be  macches. 
And  seten  by  owre  selue  at  a  syd£-borde. 

Piers  Plmoman  (B),  xiii.  36. 

No  side-boards  then  with  gilded  Plate  were  dress'd. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 
He  who  has  a  splendid  sideboard  should  have  an  iron 
chest  with  a  double  lock  upon  it,  and  should  hold  in  re- 
serve a  greater  part  than  he  displays. 

Landor,  Imag.  Convers.,  Southey  and  Person,  i. 

2.  A  board  forming  a  side,  or  part  of  a  side,  of 
something.  Specifically — (a)  One  of  the  additional 
boards  sometimes  placed  on  the  side  of  a  wagon  to  en- 
large its  capacity. 

The  sideboards  were  put  up,  and  these  were  so  adjusted 
that  when  they  were  on  the  wagon  the  inclosing  sides 
were  rendered  level  at  the  top  and  capable  of  holding 
nearly  double  the  load  contained  without  the  boards. 

£!.  Egglesttm,  The  Graysons,  xxxiii. 
(6)  A  vertical  board  forming  the  side  of  a  carpenters" 
bench  next  to  the  workman,  containing  holes  for  the  in- 
sertion of  pins  to  hold  one  end  of  a  piece  of  work  while 
the  other  end  is  held  by  the  bench-screw  or  clamp,  (c) 
Same  as  lee-board. 

3.  pi.  (a)  Standing  shirt-collars.  (&)  Side- 
whiskers.  [Slang  in  both  uses.]— Pedestal  side- 
board, a  sideboard  of  which  the  upper  horizontal  part, 
forming  the  slab  or  table,  rests  upon  apparently  solid  up- 
rights, usually  cupboards,  instead  of  light  and  thin  legs. 
Comv3j:e  pedestal  table,  under  table. 

side-DOne  (sid'bon),  ?}.  1.  The  hip-bone.— 2. 
An  abnormal  ossification  of  the  lateral  elastic 
cartilage  in  a  horse's  foot.    Side-bones  occur 

.  chiefly  in  the  fore  feet  of  draft-horses,  and  are 
an  occasional  cause  of  lameness. — 3.  The  dis- 
ease or  disordered  condition  in  horses  which 
causes  the  lateral  cartilages  above  the  heels  to 
ossify.  See  the  quotation  under  ring-bone. —  4. 
In  carving,  either  half,  right  or  left,  of  the  piel- 
vis  of  a  fowl,  without  the  sacrarium;  the  hip- 
bone or  haunch-bone,  consisting  of  the  coa- 
lesced iUum,  ischium,  and  pubis,  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  backbone.  The  so-called  "second 
joint"  of  carvers  is  articulated  at  the  hip-joint  with  the 
side-bone.  The  meat  on  the  outside  of  the  side-bone  in- 
cludes the  piece  called  the  oyster,  and  the  concavity  of  the 
bone  holds  a  dark  mass  of  fiesh  (the  kidney).  See  cuts 
under  saerarium. 

side-boz  (sid'boks),  n.    A  box  or  inclosed  com- 
partment on  the  side  of  the  stage  in  a  theater. 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaux? 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows? 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  v.  14. 

side-boy  (sid'boi),  n.  One  of  a  number  of  boys 
on  board  a  man-of-war  appointed  to  attend  at 
the  gangway  and  hand  the  man-ropes  to  an 
officer  entering  or  leaving  the  ship. 

side-chain  (sid'chan), ».  In  locomotive  engines, 
one  of  the  chains  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  ten- 
der  and  engine  for  safety,  should  the  central 
drag-bar  give  way. 

side-chapel  (sid'chap"el),  n.  A  chapel  in  an 
aisle  or  at  the  side  of  a  church. 

In  this  cathedral  of  Dante's  there  are  side-chapels,  as  is 
fit,  with  altars  to  all  Christian  virtues  and  perfections. 

Lowdl,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  101. 

side-coatst  (sid'kots),  n.  pi.  [<  side^  +  coal^.'] 
The  long  trailing  clothes  worn  by  very  young 
infants. 

How  he  played  at  blow-point  with  Jupiter,  when  he 
was  in  his  side-coal*.  A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  iii.  2. 

side-comb  (sid'kom),  n.  A  comb  used  in  a 
woman's  head-dress  to  retain  a  curl  or  lock  on 
the  side  of  the  head:  before  1850  such  combs, 
generally  of  thin  tortoise-shell,  were  in  com- 
mon use,  and  have  again  come  into  fashion. 

An  inch-wide  stripe  of  black  hair  was  combed  each  way 

over  her  forehead,  and  rolled  up  on  her  temples  in  what, 

years  and  years  ago,  used  to  be  called  most  appropriately 

"flat  curls" — these  fastened  with  long  horn  side-cambs. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  vii. 

side-COnsin  (rad'kuz^n),  n.  One  distantly  or 
indirectly  related  to  another ;  a  remote  or  pu- 
tative cousin. 

Here 's  little  Dickon,  and  little  B,abin,  and  little  Jenny 
— though  she 's  but  a  side-cousin— aai  all  on  our  knees. 
Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ii.  3. 

side-cover  (sid'kuv'''er),  n.  In  entom.,  same  as 
epipleura,  3. 

side-cutting  (sid'kufing),  m.  In  civil  engin.; 
(o)  An  excavation  made  along  the  side  of  a 
canal  or  railroad  in  order  to  obtain  material  to 
form  an  embankment.  (6)  The  formation  of  a 
road  or  canal  along  the  side  of  a  slope,  where, 
the  center  of  the  work  being  nearly  on  the  sur- 
face, the  ground  requires  to  be  cut  only  on  the 
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upper  side  to  £orm  one  half  of  the  work,  whUe 
the  material  thrown  down  forms  the  other  half. 

sided  (si'ded),  a.  [<  sidei  + -eda.]  1.  Having 
a  side  or  sides ;  characterized  by  a  side  or  sides 
of  a  specified  kind :  almost  always  in  compo- 
sition: as,  one-sided;  za&aj-sided;  ohestnut- 
mded  (that  is,  marked  with  chestnut  color  on 
the  sides). —  2.  Flattened  on  one  or  more  sides, 
as  by  hewing  or  sawing:  said  of  timber. 

side-dish  (sid'dish),  n.  A  dish  considered  as 
subordinate,  and  not  the  principal  one  of  the 
service  or  course ;  hence,  any  dish  made  some- 
what elaborate  with  flavorings  and  sauce,  as 
distinguished  from  a  joint,  pair  of  fowls,  or 
other  substantial  dish. 

Affecting  aristocratic  airs,  and  giving  late  dinners  witli 
enigmatic  M^-diahea  and  poisonous  port. 

George  Eliot,  Amos  Barton,  i. 

"  Don't  disli  up  the  side-dishes,"  called  out  Muglord  to 

his  cook,  in  the  hearing  of  his  other  guests.    "Mr.  Lyon 

ain't  a  coming."    They  dined  quite  sufHciently  without 

the  side-dishes,  and  were  perfectly  cheerful. 

Thaekeray,  Philip,  xvL 

side-drum  (sid'drmn),  n.  A  small  double- 
headed  drum  used  in  military  bands  for  mark- 
ing the  rhythm  of  marching  and  for  giving  sig- 
nals. It  is  suspended  at  the  player's  side  hy  a  strap  hung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  is  sounded  hy  strokes  from  two 
small  wooden  sticks.  It  is  played  only  on  one  head,  and 
the  other  or  lower  head  has  rattling  or  reverherating  cat- 
gut or  rawhide  strings  called  snares  stretched  across  upon 
it :  hence  the  name  snare-d/rum.    The  tone  is  noisy  and 

Senetrating,  almost  devoid  of  genuine  musical  quality, 
ide-drums  are,  however,  sometimes  used  in  loud  orches- 
tral music,  either  for  sharp  accents  or  to  suggest  military 
scenes. 

side-flle  (sid'fil),  n.  A  file  used  to  trim  up  the 
outer  edges  of  the  cutting-teeth  of  saws  after 
setting.    E.  H.  Kmght. 

side-fin  (sid'fin),  n.  The  pectoral  fin  or  flipper 
of  a  seal,  or  of  a  whale  or  other  cetacean. 

side-flap  (sid'flap),  ».  In  a  saddle,  a  leather 
flap  which  hangs  between  the  stirrup-strap  and 
the  skirting.    E.  H.  Knight. 

side-fly  (Md'fli),  n.  A  parasitic  dipterous  in- 
sect whose  larva  is  a  rough  whitish  maggot  in 
the  rectum  of  the  horse ;  a  bot-fly,  apparently 
GastropMlus  equi. 

I  have  also  seen  a  rough  whitish  maggot,  above  two 
inches  within  the  intestinum  rectum  of  horses.  ...  I 
never  could  bring  them  to  perfection,  but  suspect  the 
side  fly  proceeds  from  It. 

Berlw/m,  Physioo-Theology,  viii.  6,  note. 

side-guide  (sid'^d),  n.    See  guide. 

Side-natchet  (sid'hach"et),  n.  A  hatchet  of 
which  only  one  side  of  the  blade  is  cham- 
fered. 

side-head  (sid'hed),  n.  1.  An  auxiliaa?y  slide- 
rest  on  a  planing-machine. —  2.  In  printing,  a 
heading  or  a  subhead  run  in  at  the  beginning 
of  a  paragraph,  instead  of  being  made  a  sepa- 
rate line.     See  head,  13. 

side-hill  (sid'hil),  n.  A  hillside;  an  acclivity; 
especially,  any  rise  or  slope  of  ground  not  too 
steep  for  cultivation  or  other  use :  as,  a  house 
built  on  a  side-hill;  a  side-Mil  farm.  The  word 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Scotch  hrae.  [IT.  S.  ] 
—  Slde-blll  out,  in  enffin.,  a  railroad-cut  which  is  part- 
ly in  excavation  and  partly  in  embankment.— Side-Ull 
plow.    See  phm. 

Slde-hook  (sid'huk),  n.  In  carp.,  a  piece  of 
wood  having  projections  at  the  ends,  used  for 
holding  a  board  fast  while  being  operated  on 
by  the  saw  or  plane.    E.  M.  Knight. 

side-hunt  (rad'himt),  n.  A  competitive  hunt, 
in  which  the  participants  are  divided  into 
sides.  The  game  killed  is  scored  according  to  a  fixed 
scale  ol  credits  for  each  kind,  and  that  side  wins  which 
scores  the  highest  total  of  credit-marks.    [U.  S.] 

side-keelson  (sid'keFson),  n.  In  ship-iidU- 
mg,  same  as  sister  keelson  (which  see,  imder 


Sideless  (sid'les),  a.  [<  side^  +  -less.']  Desti- 
,tute  of  sides  or  side-parts;  completely  open  at 
'the  side  or  sides.  A  sideless  and  sleeveless  kirtle, 
cote-hardie,  or  over-tunic  was  worn  In  many  lormsby  both 
men  and  women  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  from  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  left  the  sides, 
sleeves  and  sometimes  part  of  the  front  of  the  under-tu- 
nic  exposed,  and  either  extended  to  the  feet  In  a  full  or  a 
partial  skirt,  or  terminated  at  the  knees  or  the  waist. 

It  appears  also  to  have  been  a  never-failing  usage  in 
connection  with  this  fashion  of  a  siddess  kirtle  to  display 
the  girdle  of  the  under-tunic,  which  rested  loosely  on  the 
hins  as  it  passed  under  the  sideless  garment  both  before 
an^  behind:  ^n<^o-  ^'*-  '^-  *67. 

side-light  (sid'lit),  n.  1.  Light  coming  from 
the  side  or  in  a  sidewlse  manner:  as,  to  take 
a  photograph  by  side-light.  Hence— 2.  An  ob- 
lique or  incidental  illustration  or  exposition. 

It  [a  book]  throws  a  valuable  side-light  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  methods  of  the  Emperor.  TTTTTT  .C= 
The  NMum,  XLVII.  458. 
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3.  A  light  or  window  characterized  by  its  posi- 
tion beside  some  other  feature,  as,  especially, 
one  of  the  tall  narrow  windows  frequently  in- 
troduced on  each  side  of  the  entrance-door  of 
a  house. 

The  dusty  side-lights  of  the  portal. 

Hawthjome,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

4.  A  window  in  the  wall  of  a  building,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  skylight. —  5.  A  plate  of 
glass  in  a  frame  fltted  to  an  air-port  in  a  ship's 
side,  to  admit  light.  —  6.  A  lantern  placed  at 
the  gangway  of  a  man-of-war  at  night. — 7.  One 
of  the  red  or  green  lights  carried  on  the  side  of 
a  vessel  under  way  at  night. 

side-line  (sid'Iin),  n.  1.  A  line  pertaining  or 
attached  to  the  side  of  something ;  specifical- 
ly, in  the  plural,  lines  by  which  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  on  the  same  side  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal  are  tied  to  prevent  straying  or  escape. 
Farrow;  Sportsman's  Gazetteer. —  2.  A  line  or 
course  of  business  aside  from  or  additional  to 
one's  regular  occupation.     [Trade  cant.] 

Wanted  —  Salesman  to  carry  as  a  side-line  a  new  line  of 
advertisement  specialty. 

New  York  Tribune  (adv.),  March  9, 1890. 

side-line  (sid'Iin),  v.  t.    To  hobble,  as  a  horse. 

[Western  IT.  S.] 
sideliner  (sid']i"n6r),  n.    A  sidewinder,  side- 
wiper,  or  massasauga. 

sideling  (sid'ling),  adv.  [<  ME.  sideling,  sid- 
ling, sydlyng,  sideUnges,  sydVyngs  (=  D.  zijde- 
=  MLG-.  sidelinge  =  MHG.  siteUngen,  Gt. 
_  __  <  side'^  +  -Img^.  Cf.  sidelong,  hack- 
Ung,  headlong.]  Sidewise;  sidelong;  aslant; 
laterally;  obliquely. 

Prothenor,  a  pert  knight,  preset  hym  ner, 
Set  hym  a  sad  dynt  sydlyng  by-hynd ; 
Tnhorsit  hym  heturly,  er  he  hede  toke. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7320. 
A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet,  some 
sideling,  and  others  upside  down,  the  better  to  adjust 
them  to  the  pannels.  Swift. 

But  go  sideling  or  go  straight,  Tineas  had  seen  the  move- 
ment, and  their  trail  led  us  on  to  the  broken  bush. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicaiis,  xii. 

sidelil^  (sid'ling),  a.  and  n.     [<  sideling,  adv.] 

1.  a.  Inclined;  sloping;  having  an  oblique  po- 
sition or  motion;  sidelong:  ^s,  sideUng giojmA; 
a  sideling  approach. 

Some  on  the  stony  star-flsh  ride,  .  .  . 
Some  on  the  sideling  soldier-crab. 

J.  M.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  xiii. 

II.  n.  The  slope  of  a  hill ;  a  line  of  country 
whose  cross-section  is  inclined  or  sloping. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
side-lock  (sid'lok),  n.  A  separate  lock  of  hair 
at  the  side  of  the  head,  formerly  sometimes 
worn  as  a  distinguishing  mark. 

The  wavy  eidelock  and  back  hair  recall  the  archaic  Greek 
sculptures  and  vase-paintings.  Nature,  XXXIX.  128. 

Because  he  had  not  reached  the  throne  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  monuments  represent  him  as  a  prince  aud 
nothing  more,  still  wearing  the  side-lock  of  juniority. 

The  Century,  XXXYIIL  710. 

sidelong  (sid'16ng),  adv.     [A  later  form  of  s»(fe- 
MTOflr, simulating Smgii.]    1.  Laterally;  oblique- 
ly; sidewise;  in  the  direction  of  the  side. 
His  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Bight  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement. 

Scott,  £okeby,  ii.  U. 

2.  On  the  side;  with  the  side  horizontal. 
[Bare.] 

If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay  your  pots  sidelong. 

Evelyn,  Calendarlum  Hortense,  July. 
Sidelong  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  iv.  333. 

sidelong  (sid'ldng),  a.  l<  sidelong,  adv.]  Tend- 
ing or  inclining  to  one  side;  sloping;  having 
a  lateral  course  or  direction;  hence,  indirect; 
one-sided;  oblique;  devious. 

The  reason  of  the  planets'  motions  in  curve  lines  is  the 
attraction  of  the  sun,  and  an  oblique  or  sidelong  impulse. 

Locke. 
He  had  a  dark  and  sidelong  walk. 

Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell. 

Here  was  ambition  undebased  by  rivalry,  and  incapable 
of  the  sidelong  look.  Lowell,  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

Place  the  silo  on  sidelong  ground. 

B.  SoMnson,  Sewage  Question,  p.  223. 

sidelong  (sid'16ng),  v.  t.  [<  sidelong,  adv.]  To 
fetter,  as  a  preventive  from  straying  or  break- 
ing pasture,  by  chaining  a  fore  and  a  hind  foot 
of  the  same  side  together.  HalMwell.  Com- 
pare side-line.     [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 

Side-mark  (sid'mark),  n.  The  inark  or  gage 
on  a  printing-press  for  the  narrower  side  of 
a  sheet,  against  which  the  feeder  or  layer-on 
puts  the  sheet  to  be  printed. 
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side-meat  (sid'met),  n.    See  side^,  11  (6). 
sidenesst(sid'ne8),m.  \<.side^  +  ^ess.]  Length. 

Palsgrave. 
side-note  (sid'not),  n.    A  note  at  the  side  of  a 

printed  or  written  page;  a  marginal  note,  as 

distinguished  foom  a  foot-note. 
Dr.  Calvert  kindly  procured  us  permission  to  inspect  the 

MS.,  whereupon  the  full  significance  of  t\i£a& side-notes  at 

once  appeared.  The  Academy,  .Tan.  4, 1890,  p.  11. 

side-piece  (sid'pes),  n.  1.  A  piece  forming  a 
side  or  part  of  a  side,  or  fixed  by  the  side,  of 
something. —  2.  In  eniom.,  a  pleurite. 

side-piercmg    (sid'per'''sing),  a.     Capable  of 

Eiercing  the  side;   hence,  affecting  severely; 
eart-rending. ' 
0  thou  side-piercing  sight  \  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  85. 

side-pipe  (sid'pip),  n.  In  the  steam-engine,  a 
steam-  or  exhaust-pipe  extending  between  the 
opposite  steam-chests  of  a  cylinder. 

side-plane  (sid'plan),  n.  A  plane  whose  bit  is 
presented  on  the  side,  used  to  trim  the  edges 
of  objects  which  are  held  upon  a  shooting-board 
while  the  plane  moves  in  a  race.    E.  M.  Knight. 

side-plate  (sid'plat),  n.  1.  The  longitudinal 
stick  surmounting  the  posts  of  a  oar-body.  Car- 
Builder's  Diet. —  2.  In  saddlery,  a  broad  leather 
trace-strap,  which  reaches  back  a  little  beyond 
the  point  at  which  it  is  connected  to  the  breech- 
ing.   E.  S.  Knight. 

side-pond  (sid'pond),  n.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  a 
reservoir  placed  at  one  side  of  a  canal-lock,  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  bottom,  for  storing  a 
part  of  the  water  when  the  lock  is  operated. 
Such  ponds  are  usually  in  pairs,  and  when  used  together 
economize  a  great  paxt  of  the  water  needed  to  pass  a  boat 
through  the  lock. 

side-post  (sid'post),  n.    Seepost^. 

Sider^  (si'dfer),  n.  [<  side^  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  sides  with  or  takes  the  side  of  another,  a 
party,  or  the  like ;  a  partizan.     [Rare.] 

Such  converts  .  .  .  are  sure  to  be  beset  with  diverse 
sorts  of  adversaries,  as  the  papists  and  their  siders. 

Sheldon,  Miracles  (1616),  Pref.    (Latham.) 

2.  One  living  in  some  special  quarter  or  on 

some  special  side,  as  of  a  city :  as,  a  -west-sider. 

— Sydney  Sider,  a  convict.    [Slang,  Australia.] 

A  Sydney  sider,  sir,  very  saucy,  insists  upon  seeing  you. 

B.  Eingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  xv. 

sider^t,  n.  An  obsolete  but  more  correct  spell- 
ing of  cider. 

side-rail  (sid'ral),  n.  1.  A  short  piece  of  rail 
placed  beside  a  switch  as  a  guide  for  the  wheels 
in  passing  the  switch. — 3.  A  hand-rail  on  the 
outside  of  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive. 

sideral  (sid'e-ral),  a.  [<  OF.  sideral,  syderal, 
F.  sid^al,  (.'111' sideraUs,  pertaining  to  a  star 
or  the  stars,  <  sidiis  {sider-),  a  constellation,  a 
star.]  1.  Eclating  to  the  constellations ;  side- 
real.    [Bare.] 

This  would  not  distinguish  his  own  hypothesis  of  the 
sideral  movements  from  the  self-styled  romances  of  Des- 
cartes. Sir  W.  BamMton. 

2.  Supposed  to  be  jjroduced  by  the  influence 
of  certain  constellations ;  baleful.    [Bare.] 
These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land :  sideral  blast. 
Vapor,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot. 
Corrupt  and  pestilent.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  693. 

The  vernal  nippings  and  cold  sideral  blasts. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

sideratedt  (sid'e-ra-ted),  a.  [<  L.  siderat-us,  pp. 
of  siderari,  be  planet-struck  or  sunstruck,  in 
ML.  be  palsied  (<  sidits  (sider-),  a  heavenly 
body),  -I-  -ed^.]  Blasted,  as  if  by  an  evil  star; 
planet-struck. 

So  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  siderated,  and  morti- 
fied become  black.  Sir  T.  Brmme,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  12. 

siderationt  (sid-e-ra'shon),  n.  [Formerly  also 
syderaUon;  <  0!P.  sideration,  syderation,  the 
blasting  of  trees  by  heat  or  drought,  the  blast- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  body,  <  L.  sider atio(n-),  a, 
blight  or  blast  produced  by  the  stars  or  the  sun, 
also  a  group  or  configuration  of  stars,  <  side- 
rari, pp.  sideratus,  be  planet-struck  or  sun- 
struck:  see  siderated.]  The  state  of  being  sid- 
erated; a  blasting,  palsy,  atrophy,  or  the  like. 
Compare  cataplexy. 

The  contagious  vapour  of  the  very  eggs  themselves  pro- 
ducing a  mortification  or  ^deration  in  the  parts  of  plants 
on  which  they  are  laid.      Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  p.  304. 

Siderazote  (sid'''6r-a-z6t'),M.  [<  Gr.  atSijpoi, iron, 
-t-  aeote,  q.  v.]  In  mmeral.,  a  nitride  of  iron 
occurring  as  a  thin  coating  over  lava  at  Mount 
Etna :  observed  by  0.  Silvestri,  and  sometimes 
called  silvestrite. 

sidereal  (si-de're-al),  a.  [Formerly  also  side- 
rial;  <  L.  sidereus  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  sidereo),  <  si- 
dus  {sider-),  a  constellation,  a  star.  Cf.  sideral.] 
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Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  constellations  or 
fixed  stars ;  consisting  of  or  constituted  by  fixed 
stars:  as, the sid!ereaZ regions;  sid^reai calcula- 
tions; a  sJrfereaZ  group  or  system.  SMercoZ  distinc- 
tively reiers  rather  to  stars  in  the  aggregate  or  as  arranged 
in  constellations  or  groups  than  to  a  star  considered 
angly.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  precise  synonym  of  stellar 
or  astral,  and  stiU  less,  of  course,  of  starry;  although  in 
many  phrases  it  is  interchangeable  with  stellar.  Thus, 
-the  "sidereal  spaces'"  are  the  "stellar  spaces,"  and  "side- 
real gold"  is  "starry  spangles.' 

The  sun,  which  is  the  organ  and  promptuary  of  all  ter- 
restrial and  siderial  light.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  i.  10. 
And  o'er  the  deserts  of  the  sky  unfold 
Their  burning  spangles  of  sidereal  gold. 

W.  Broome,  Paraph,  of  Bcclus.  idiiL 
The  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is 
■one  of  the  rarest  of  sidereal  events. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  169. 
Sidereal  clock  or  chronometer,  a  clock  or  chronometer 
that  keeps  sidereal  time.—  Sidereal  day,  hour.month. 
See  the  nouns.—  Sidereal  magnetlBm,  according  to  the 
believers  in  animal  magnetism,  the  influence  of  the  stars 
upon  patients.  Imp.  JXct. — Sidereal  system,  the  sys- 
tem of  stars.  The  solar  system  is  considered  a  member  of 
the  sidereal  system,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  earth  with 
its  moon,  and  Saturn  with  its  satellites,  are  considered 
members  of  the  solar  system.— Sidereal  time,  time  as 
measured  by  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars. 
The  sidereal  day,  the  fundamental  period  of  sidereal  time, 
is  taken  to  begin  and  end  with  the  passage  over  the  merid- 
ian of  the  vernal  equinox,  the  first  point  of  Aries,  or  the 
-origin  of  right  ascension  (three  names  for  the  same  thing). 
There  is  just  one  more  sidereal  than  mean  solar  day  in  a 
sidereal  year.  The  sidereal  day  is  3m.  65.901  s.  shorterthan 
a  mean  solar  day.  'i'lie  sidereal  time  of  mean  noon  is  0 
lours  on  March  22d  (21st,  leap-years),  6  hours  on  .Tune  21st, 
12  hours  on  September  20th  (21at,  years  preceding  leap- 
years),  and  18  hours  on  December  2lBt  (20th,  leap-years). 
These  dates  are  for  the  meridian  of  Washington.  For 
Greenwich  it  is  0  hours  on  March  22d  In  all  years,  and 
«  hours  on  June  22d  in  years  preceding  leap-years.  Side- 
real time  is  the  only  uniform  standard  of  time-measure- 
ment ;  and  this  cannot  be  absolutely  uniform,  since  the 
friction  of  the  tides  must  tend  to  retard  the  motion  of 
the  earth.— Sidereal  year,  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
makes  one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun.  The  ratio 
of  the  sidereal  year  to  the  tropical  year  is  that  of  unity 
to  unity  minus  the  quotient  of  the  yearly  precession  by 
360" — that  is,  it  is  longer  than  the  tropical  year  by  20m. 
2S.3S. ;  its  length  is  thus  365  days  6  hours  9  minutes  9.5 
seconds. 

£ide-reflector  (sid'Tf-fleHtor),  n.  In  microsco- 
py, a  small  concave"  mirror  used  to  illuminate 
the  object  by  directing  the  light  upon  it  from 
the  side. 

Sidereoust  (si-de're-us),  a.     [<  L.  sidereus,  per- 
taining to  a  constellation,  or  to  a  star  or  stars : 
see  sidereal.'}    Sidereal. 
The  genial  or  the  sideretms  sun.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

side-rib  (sid'rib),  n.  In  a  carbine,  a  rod  at  the 
side,  to  which  uie  sling  is  fastened.  H.  H. 
Knight. 

siderism^  (sid'e-rizm),  n.  [<  sidus  (aider-),  a 
constellation,  a  star,  -I-  -j«m.]  The  doctrine 
that  the  stars  influence  the  destinies  of  men 
and  produce  other  terrestrial  effects. 

sidensm^  (sid'e-rizm),  n.    Same  as  siderismus. 

siderismus  (sid'-e-ris'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  al- 
Sripog,  iron.]  A  name  given  by  the  believers  in 
animal  magnetism  to  the  effects  produced  by 
bringing  metals  and  other  inorganic  bodies  into 
a  magnetic  connection  with  the  human  body. 
Imp.  Diet. 

siderite  (sid'e-rit),  re.  [Formerly  also  syderite  ; 
<  OF.  siderite,  <  L.  sideriUs,  the  lodestone,  also 
a  precious  stone  so  called,  also  vervain,  <  Gr. 
■aioTipiiTic,  of  iron  (aiSriplng  VBog,  the  lodestone),  < 
.OT<J)?iOOC,  iron.]  1.  Thelrfdestone.  The  Latin  word 
was  also  used  by  Pliny  to  designate  a  mineral  which  he 
■classed  with  the  diamond,  but  which  cannot  be  identified 
from  his  description.  It  may  possibly  have  been  blende. 
.See  sidfffoli^a. 

Not  flint,  I  trowe,  I  am  a  Iyer; 
But  syderUe  that  f  eeles  noe  fier. 

PvUenham,,  Fartheniades,  viL 

■2.  Native  iron  protocarbonate,  a  mineral  of  a 
j-ellowish  or  brownish  color,  crystallizing  in 
-the  rhombohedral  system  with  perfect  rhom- 
"bohedral  cleavage,  it  is  isomorphous  with  calcite 
<calcium  carbonate)  and  the  other  rhombohedral  carbon- 
ates of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  manganese.  It  also  occurs 
nn  granular,  compact  forms ;  in  spheroidal  concretionary 
forms  with  fi1}rous  structure  (sphserosiderite) ;  and  in 
earthy  or  stony  forms,  impure  from  the  presence  of  sand 
or  clay,  and  then  called  clay  ironstfftie.  It  is  one  of  the 
important  ores  of  iron.  Also  called  ckalyliite,  spathic  or 
sparry  iron,  Junckerite,  jurikerite.  The  term  siderUe  is  used 
only  as  meaning  chalybite,  spathic  iron,  or  carbonate  of 
iron  by  scientific  men  at  the  present  time. 
Sideritis  (sid-e-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <  L.  SideriUs,  vervain,  <  Gr.  mdpplTic,  an 
uncertain  herb,  fern,  of  auh/pir^c,  of  iron :  see 
siderite.']  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants  of 
the  order  Laoiatse,  tribe  StacJiydeas,  and  sub- 
tribe  Marruhiem.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with 
.a  five-toothed  tubular  calyx  within  which  the  coroUa-tube, 
stamens,  and  style  are  all  included,  a  corolla  with  the  up- 
3)er  lip  fiattish  and  the  lower  with  a  larger  middle  lobe. 
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and  four  didynamous  stamens,  the  anthers  of  the  forward 
or  longer  pair  usually  only  half -formed,  those  of  the  other 
pair  of  two  diverging  cells.  There  are  about  45  species, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  abimdant  in  western 
Asia  and  extending  west  to  the  Canaries.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  usually  densely  woolly  or  velvety,  with  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  and  generally  yellowish  flowers 
in  axillary  whorls  or  crowded  into  a  dense  spike.  The 
species  are  known  as  ironwort;  S.  Canariensis  and  S. 
Syriaca  (S.  Cretica),  the  latter  known  as  sage-leafed  iron- 
wort,  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  woolly  leaves. 

sideroconite  (sid-e-rok'o-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  alSri- 
pof,  iron,  -I-  k6viq,  dust,  -f  -ite^.]  Jumineral.,  a 
variety  of  calcite  colored  yellow  or  yellowish- 
brown  by  hydrated  iron  oxid. 

side-rod  (sid'rod),  n.  In  marine  engin.:  (a) 
Either  of  the  rods  of  a  side-beam  engine  which 
connect  the  cross-head  on  the  piston-rod  with 
the  working-beam.  (&)  Either  of  the  rods  of 
a  side-beam  engine  which  connect  the  working- 
beams  with  the  cross-head  of  the  air-pump. 

Siderograph  (sid'e-ro-graf),  n.  [<  siderogra- 
ph^.2  An  engraving  produced  by  siderogra- 
phy. 

Siderographic  (sid*e-ro-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  siderog- 
raph-y  -1-  -ic]  Pertaining  to  siderography; 
produced  from  engraved  plates  of  steel:  as, 
siderographic  art ;  siderographic  impressions. 

siderographical  (sid'^e-ro-grafi-kal),  a.  [< 
siderographic  +  -al."]    Same  as  siderographic. 

Siderographist  (sid-e-rog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  side- 
rograph-y  +  -isf]  One  who  engraves  steel 
plates,  or  performs  work  by  means  of  such 
plates. 

siderography  (sid-e-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  c't.6ri- 
poq,  iron,  +  -ypa^ld',  <  ypd^eiv,  write.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  engraving  on  steel:  particularly 
applied  to  the  transfer  process  of  Perkins,  in 
this  process  the  design  is  flrst  engraved  on  a  steel  block, 
which  is  afterward  hardened,  and  the  engraving  trans- 
ferred to  a  steel  roller  under  heavy  pressure,  the  roller 
being  afterward  hardened  and  used  as  a  die  to  impress 
the  engraving  upon  the  printing-plate. 

siderolite  (sid'e-ro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  olSijpoQ,  iron, 
-I-  Woq,  stone.]  '  1.  A  name  flrst  given  by 
N.  S.  Maskelyne  (in  the  form  aero-sideroKte)  to 
those  meteorites  which  G.  Bose  had  previously 
called  pallasites.  For  meteorites  consisting  chiefly  of 
metallic  (nickeliferous)  iron  the  name  siderite  was  pro- 
posed by  C.  U.  Shepard,  and  that  of  holosiderUe  by  Dau- 
br^e ;  but  the  former  is  not  admissible,  because  this  name 
was  long  ago  preoccupied  by  a  well-known  and  widely  dis- 
tributed mineral  species,  and  the  latter  cannotbe  accepted, 
because  the  majority  of  the  specimens  so  designated  are 
not  wholly  of  iron.  The  name  siderolite  has  therefore 
been  transferred  by  M.  E.  Wadsworth  to  those  meteorites 
which  are  composed  chiefly  of  iron— in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, inclosing  more  or  less  iiregidar  and  nodular  masses 
of  pyrrhotite.  schreibersite,  graphite,  etc.  The  same  au- 
thor includes  in  siderolUe  masses  of  iron  of  similar  char- 
acter although  of  terrestrial  origin,  as  those  of  Ovifak  in 
Greenland.  See  meteorite,  under  which  the  meaning  of 
paUasHe  is  given. 
3.  In  isoiil.,  same  as  sideroUih. 

siderolith  (sid'e-ro-lith),  n.  [<Gr.  aiSi;pog,  iron, 
-I-  ?i,Wog,  stone  .^  A  fossil  nummulite  of  star- 
like or  radiate  figure. 

sideromagnetic  (sid"e-ro-mag-net'ik) ,  o.  [<  Gr. 
aiSripog,  iron,  +  /i&yviic  '(-yr-),  magnet,  +  -ic] 
Ferromagnetic;  paramagnetic. 

Some  authorities  use  the  term  "ferro-magnetic."  "8ide- 
ro-magnetic  "  would  be  less  objectionable  than  this  hybrid 
word.  5.  P.  Thompson,  Meet,  and  Mag.,  p.  300,  note. 

Sideroiliaiicy(sid'e-ro-man-si),  TO.  [<  Gr.  alSr/pog, 
iron,  +  /lavreia,  divination.]  A  species  of  divi- 
nation performed  by  burning  straws,  etc.,  upon 
red-hot  iron,  and  observing  their  bondings,  fig- 
ures, sparkling,  and  burning. 

sideronatrite  (sid'''e-ro-na'trit),  to.  [<  Grr.  (Ti'd)/- 
pog,  iron,  +  Nil.  naUfum  +  -ite^.\  In  mineral.,  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  iron  and  sodium  occur- 
ring in  crystalline  masses  of  a  dark-yellow 
color:  it  is  found  in  Peru. 

siderophyllite  (sid"e-ro-fil'it),  m.  [<  Gr.  cr%- 
pof,  iron,  -1-  ^vklirrigj'ot  or  belonging  to  leaves: 
see  phyllite.'}  In  mineral.,  a  kind  of  mica,  allied 
to  biotite,  but  characterizedby  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  iron  protoxid  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  magnesia :  it  is  found  near 
Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado. 

SideroSCOpe  (sid'e-ro-skop),  TO.  [<  Gr.  aidr/poc, 
iron,  -I-  OKOTrelv,  look  at,  examine.]  An  instru- 
ment for  detecting  small  quantities  of  iron  in 
any  substance  by  means  of  a  delicate  combina- 
tion of  magnetic  needles. 

siderosis  (sid-e-ro'sis),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiSfipa- 
ai(,  ironwork,  "<  atSrjpaiiv,  overlay  with  iron,  < 
ci&ripoc,  iron.]  Pneumonoconiosis  in  which 
the  particles  are  metallic,  especially  iron. 

siderostat  (sid'e-ro-stat), «.  [<  L.  sidw  (sider-), 
a  constellation,"  a  heavenly  body,  +  Gr.  arardg, 
standing :  see  static.']  A  heUostat  regulated  to 
sidereal  time.    See  out  under  heliostat. 
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siderostatic  (sid'e-ro-stat'ik),  a.  [<  siderosta  I 
+  -ic]  Connected  with  a  siderostat :  applied 
to  a  telescope  which  is  fixed  in  a  permanent 
position,  usually  horizontal,  and  receives  the 
rays  from  the  object  by  reflection  from  the  mir- 
ror of  a  siderostat. 

siderotechny  (sid'e-ro-tek-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiSi;- 
pog,  iron,  -I-  rix'^'!,  art.]"    The  metallurgy  of  iron. 

side-round  (sid'round),  to.  In  joinery,  a  plane 
for  cutting  half-round  moldings.  Such  planes 
are  made  in  pairs,  a  right  and  a  left.  U.  H. 
Knight. 

Sideroxylese  (sid"e-rok-sil'e-e),  to.  pi.  [NL. 
(Radlkof er,  1887),  <  Sideroxylon  +  -eee.]  Atribo 
of  gamopetalous  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  order 
Sapotaceis,  including  six  tropical  genera,  and 
one  genus  (Argania)  native  of  Morocco.  See 
Achras,  iSideroxylon  (the  type),  and  argan-tree. 

Sideroxylon  (sid-e-rok'si-lon),  to.  [NL.  (Dil- 
lenius,  1732),  lit.,  '"ironwood,'  so  called  from  its 
strength,  <  Gr.  ai6?ipoc,  iron,  -I-  ^ihyv,  wood.]    A 

fenus  of  gamopetalous  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  or- 
er  SapotacesB,  and  type  of  th  e  tribe  Sideroxylese. 
It  is  onaraoterized  by  regulai-  and  symmetrical  flowers 
with  both  calyx  and  corolla  usually  divided  into  flve  simi- 
lar imbricated  broad  and  obtuse  lobes,  and  commonly 
inclosing  flve  stamens,  flve  staminodes,  and  a  five-celled 
ovary  which  ripens  into  a  roundish  berry  containing  from 
one  to  five  hard  and  shining  seeds,  with  fleshy  albumen 
and  broad  leaf-like  cotyledons.  There  are  60  or  70  species, 
widely  scattered  through  the  tropics,  a  few  occurring  be- 
yond them,  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  one  in  Madeira.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  either 
smooth  or  hairy,  bearing  thin  and  veiny  but  rigid  leaves, 
destitute  of  stipules.  The  somewhat  bell-shaped  and  usu- 
ally small  flowers  are  borne  in  sessile  or  pedlcelled  axillary 
clusters,  which  are  commonly  white  or  whitish.  The  spe- 
cies are  known  in  general  as  iron/wood,  especially  S.  Capense 
of  Cape  Colony.  One  yellow -flowered  species  extends  into 
Florida,  for  which  see  rrutstic-tree.  For  S.  attstralis,  the 
wycanlie  of  the  native  Australians,  see  vnldplwm  (e),  un- 
der oZmwiI.  S.  rugosum  is  known  in  Jamaica  as  beef- 
apple  and  lull-apple  tree,  and  bears  large  yellowish  berries 
with  a  rigid  rind.  5.  didcificum,  of  the  coast  of  westei-n 
Africa,  is  there  called  miraculous-berry  by  English  resi- 
dents, from  the  durationof  its  sweet  flavor  upon  the  palate. 

siderurgical  (sid-e-r6r'ji-kal),  a.  [<  aiderurg-y 
-I-  ■ic-al.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  siderurgy.  Vre, 
Diet.,  IV.  470. 

siderurgy  (sid-e-r6r'ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiSijpovpyia, 
iron-working,  ^"  aiSijpovpyd;,  an  iron-worker,  < 
clSripog,  iron,  +  ipyov,  work.]  The  manufacture 
of  iron  in  any  state ;  iron-  and  steel- working. 

side-saddle  (sid'sad'^l),  n.  A  saddle  the  occu- 
pant of  which  sits  with  both  feet  on  the  same 
side  of  the  horse:  usedehieflybywomen.  During 
the  middle  ages  and  until  a  late  epoch  such  saddles  were  of 
the  nature  of  a  chair,  having  one  or  two  broad  stirrups  for 
the  teet^  and  the  pommel  carried  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  saddle  so  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  parapet ;  the  mod- 
em side-saddle  has  a  horn  over  which  the  right  knee  is 
pui^  the  left  toot  resting  in  a  stirrup.  See  cut  under  saddle. 

The  horse  came,  in  due  time,  but  a  side  saddle  is  an 
article  unknown  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  lady  was 
obliged  to  trust  herself  to  a  man's  saddle. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  289. 

sidesaddle-flower  (sid'sad-l-flou"6r),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Sarracenia,  especially  S. 
purpnrea:  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
flower  to  a  side-saddle.  (See  Sarracenia  and 
pitcher-plant.)  Darlingtoma  Californica  has 
been  called  CaUfornian  sidesaddle-flower, 

side-screw  (sid'skrij),  n.  1 .  In  firearms,  one  of 
the  screws  by  which  the  lock-plate  is  fastened 
to  the  stock.  These  screws  pass  through  the  stock, 
and  are  held  by  side-screw  washers  or  a  side-screw  plate. 
H.  H.  Knight.  See  cuts  under  gun  and  gurirloek. 
2.  A  screw  on  the  front  edge  of  a  joiners'  bench, 
for  holding  the  work  securely. 

side-scription  (sid'skrip"shon),  to.  Id.  Scots  law, 
the  mode  of  subscribing  deeds  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  the  present  system  of  writing 
them  bookwise.  The  successive  sheets  were  pasted 
together,  and  the  party  subscribing,  in  order  to  authenti- 
cate them,  signed  his  name  on  the  side  at  each  junction, 
half  on  the  one  sheet  and  half  on  the  other. 

side-seat  (sid'set),  to.  In  a  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
a  seat  with  the  back  against  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  as  usually  in  a  horse-car  or  omnibus. 

side-show  (sid'sho),  to.  A  minor  show  or  ex- 
hibition alongside  of  or  near  a  principal  one; 
hence,  an  incidental  diversion  or  attraction;  a 
by-play. 

Presently  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House,  vrhich 
marked  our  starting-point,  came  into  view  for  the  second 
time,  and  1  knew  that  this  side-show  was  over. 

The  AtlmMc,  LXV.  263. 


It  was  a  six  weeks'  ffite, . 
and  all  sorts  of  side-shaws. 


with  rifle-galleries,  swings, 
The  Century,  XL.  176. 

side-slip  (sid'slip),  n.  1.  A  slip  or  twig  taken 
from  the  side ;  an  oblique  offshoot ;  hence,  an 
unacknowledged  or  illegitimate  child. 

The  old  man  .  .  .  left  it  to  this  side-slip  of  a  son  that 
he  kept  in  the  dark.  Georrje  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xL 
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2.  A  divisioa  at  the  side  of  the  stage  of  a  the- 
ater, where  the  scenery  is  slipped  ofE  and  on. 
sidesman  (sidz'man),  n. ;  pi.  sideamen  (-men). 
[<  side's,  poss.  of  side^,  +  man.l  1.  A  person 
■who  takes  sides  or  belongs  to  a  side ;  a  pai'ty- 
man  or  partizan.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

How  little  leisure  would  they  [divines]  find  to  be  the  moat 

practical  tidetmen  at  every  popular  tumult  and  sedition  I 

MUton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

2.  In  the  Ch.  ofEng.,  an  assistant  to  a  church- 
warden ;  a  deputy  churchwarden.  Sidesmen  are 
appointed  in  large  parishes  only.  The  office  of  sidesman 
was  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  early  synodsman,  also 
called  questman,  a  layman  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  on 
the  moral  condition  of  the  parish  and  make  presentments 
of  ecclesiastical  offenders  to  the  bishop. 

3.  In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  an  assistant 
or  assessor  to  a  public  civil  officer. 

The  Sides-men,  [of  Beaumaris]  are  assistants  merely  to 
the  town  stewards,  and  similar^  appointed. 

Munic^.  Cvrp.  Seport,  1835,  p.  2585. 

side-snipe  (sid'snip),  «.  in  joinery,  a  molding 
side-plane. 

side-space  (sid'spas),  n.  On  a  railway,  the 
space  left  outside  of  a  line  of  rails. 

side-splitting  (sid'split'ing),  a.  Affecting  the 
sides  convulsively  or  with  a  rending  sensation ; 
producing  the  condition  in  which  a  person  is 
said  to  "hold  his  sides":  as,  side-spUtUng 
laughter;  a,  side-spUtUng  tajvoe.     [CoUoq.] 

side-step  (sid'step),  n.  1.  A  stepping  to  one 
side  or  sidewlse. —  2.  Something  to  step  on  in 
going  up  or  down  the  side  or  at  the  side  of 
anything.  The  side-steps  of  a  wooden  ship  are  pieces 
of  wood  bolted  to  the  side,  instead  of  which  in  iron  ships 
an  iron  ladder  is  used.  A  side-step  of  a  street-car  is  usu- 
ally a  plate  of  wrought-iron  fixed  oelow  the  level  of  the 
platform. 

sidestick  (sid'stik),  n.  In  prmtmg,  a  strip  of 
wood  or  metal  laid  at  the  side  of  a  form  in  a 
chase,  or  of  type  in  a  galley,  having  a  taper  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  quoins  driven  be- 
tween it  and  the  chase  or  galley  in  locking  up. 

side-stitcb.  (sid'stieh),  n.  A  stitch  in  the  side. 
See  sUtch,  n.     [Rare.] 

Fqr  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breast  up. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  326. 

side-strap  (sid'strap),  n.  In  saddlery,  a  strap 
which  passes  forward  from  the  breeehing-rings 
to  the  tug  at  the  back-band.    £!.  H.  Knight. 

side-stroke  (sid'strok),  n.  1.  A  stroke  ha,ving 
or  giving  a  side  direction,  as  one  made  with  a 
pen  upon  paper,  with  a  skate  upon  ice,  with  a 
bat  in  striking  a  ball  to  one  side,  or  the  like. — 
2.  A  stroke  given  from  or  upon  the  side  of  the 
object  struck.    Compare  EngUsli,  n.,  5. 

The  ode-stroke  [in  billiards]  is  made  by  striking  the  ob- 
ject-bidl  on  the  side  with  the  point  of  the  cue. 

Eneae.  BrU.,  111.  676. 

side-table  (sid'ta"bl),  n.  [<  ME.  syd-table;  < 
side^  +  table.]  A  table  made  to  stand  near  the 
wall  of  an  apartment,  especially  in  a  dining- 
room;  a  table  smaller  than  the  dining-table, 
used  in  many  ways  in  the  service  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Pacience  and  ich  weren  yput  to  be  mettes, 
And  seten  by  ous  selue  at  a  gyd-table. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvl.  42. 

I  was  then  so  young  as  to  be  placed  at  the  Hde-tdble 
in  that  large  dining-room. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  v. 

side-taking  (sid'ta"king),  n.    f <  side^  +  taking, 
verbal  n.  of  take,  v.]    A  taking  of  sides;  en- 
gagement with  a  party. 
What  furious  sidetakings,  what  plots,  what  bloodsheds ! 
Bp.  BaU,  Eemains,  p.  72. 

side-tool  (sid'tel),  n.  in  meeh.,  any  tool  with 
a  cutting  edge  at  the  end  and  side.  Such  tools 
are  made  in  pairs,  and  are  called  respectively 
right-side  and  left-side  tools. 

side-track  (sid'trak),  ».  A  short  line  of  rails 
branching  off  by  a  switch  from  the  main  line 
of  a  railroad,  and  either  returning  to  it  or  not 
at  the  further  end,  for  use  in  turning  out,  shift- 
ing rolling-stock,  etc. ;  a  siding.     [U.  S.] 

side-track  (sid'trak),  v.  [<  aide-track,  ».]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  put  upon  a  side-track;  shift  from 
the  main  line  of  a  railroad  to  a  subsidiary  one; 
shunt. 

When  the  cars  return  empty,  they  are  side-trcuHted  at 
the  packing  house.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  115. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  divert  to  one  side;   turn 
aside  Irom  the  proper  or  the  practicable  course. 
II.  intrans.  To  pass  to  a  side-track;  come 
to  rest  on  a  siding. 

One  train  had  sidetracked  to  await  the  train  from  the 
opposite  direction.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  660. 

[U.  8.  in  all  uses.] 
353 
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side-transit  (sid'tran"sit),  n.  A  transit-instru- 
ment having  the  eyepiece  in  the  axis,  with  a 
reflecting  prism  interposed  between  the  eye- 
piece and  the  objective.  See  transit-4nstru- 
ment, 

side-tree  (sid'tre),  n.  One  of  the  principal  or 
lower  main  pieces  of  a  made  mast.     Totten. 

side-view  (sid'vu),  n.  1.  A  view  of  anjrthing 
as  seen  from  the  side. — 2.  Specifically,  in  bot., 
of  diatoms,  that  aspect  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  valve  is  turned  toward  the  observer 


siding 

sidewinder  (sid'win"d6r),  n.  1,  The  small 
homed  rattler  or  rattlesnake  of  the  southwest- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States,  Crotalus  {Mcli- 
mophrys)  cerastes,  it  is  common  in  the  desert  region 
of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers  in  Arizona.  The  supra- 
orbital plate  Is  developed  Into  a  little  horn  over  each  eye, 
much  like  those  of  the  African  horned  viper  figured  under 
Cerastes,  whence  the  specific  (and  also  the  subgeneric) 
name.    Compare  sidewiper. 

2.  A  heavy  swinging  blow  from  the  side,  which 
disables  an  adversary.     Webster. 
same  side-wingS  (sid'wingz),  n.  pi.    The  openings  in 
the  wings  of  a  theater  affording  side  views  of 
sidewalk  (sid'w&k),  «.    Afootwalkbytheside    the  stage. 
of  a  street  or  road ;   specifically,  a  paved  or        it  seems  as  if  certain  actors  in  some  preceding  comedy 
otherwise  prepared  way  for  pedestrians  in  a     of  his  were  standing  at  the  nide-tmnsrs,  and  critically  watch- 
town   usually  separated  from  the  roadway  by    '"« the  progress  of  the  after-piec^  ^  ^_^  ^^ 

a  curb  and  gutter.    Also  (m  Great  Britain  near-    .,        .       ,.,,..  .      .,., 

ly  always)  called  i>o«emen«.  ^ide-Wipe  (sid'wip),  n.    An  indirect  censure. 

TT    ,     /^      i,.-       ^  ^i     ix.     i   ,    1       ...  ii.      Halhwell.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

He  loved  few  things  better  than  to  look  out  of  the  -jj-_j„„_   /„tj/„=//„aSn     »,        r>„„    „*    aa-„a^^^ 
arched  window,  and  sle  a  littlegh-1  driving  her  hoop  along  Sidewiper   (sidwi"p6r),».       One    of    several 

the  sidewalk,  or  school-boys  at  a  game  of  ball.  small  rattlesnakes,  as  the  massasauga,  which 
Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi.  appear  to  wriggle  sidewise  with  ease  ;  a  side- 
Side-walker  (sid'wa'-'kfer),  a.  A  laterigrade  winder.  [Westem  U.  S.] 
spider ;  a  spider  which  walks  or  moves  sidewise  sidewise  (sid' wiz),  adm.  [<  sid^i-  +  -jeise.]  1. 
or  otherwise  with  apparently  equal  ease,  as  Toward  one  side;  in  an  inclining  position:  as, 
-.-..-  ^^  TaolA.  the  head  sidewise. 

If  they  beate  spice,  the  morter  must  lie  aide-wise,  for 
distinctions  sake  of  the  day  [the  Passover]. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  207. 

2.  Laterally;  on  one  side:  as,  the  refraction  of 

light  sidewise. 

^ ^ _  .  .       Alao  sideways. 

hand,  and  witfi  the  flatTof  his  leg  and  foot  together,  and  a  gidewise  (Sid  wiz),  a,     [<  sidewise,  adv.']     Di- 
touch  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  with  the  stirrup,  to  -  -■  .... 

make  him  go  sidewa/rd  either  way  without  either  advan- 
cing forward  or  returmng  backwards. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  65. 

Frenzied  blasts  came  to  buffet  the  steamer  forward, 

sideward.  Harper's  Mag.,  IXXVI.  740. 

sideway  (sid'wa),  n.  and  a.  I.  «.  Lateral  space 
for  passage  or  movement,  as  by  the  side  of  a 
carriageway;  a  sidewalk.     [Rare.] 

Every  inch  of  roadway,  except  the  path  kept  open  by 
the  police  for  the  Premier's  carriage,  and  every  inch  of 
sideway,  .  .  .  was  covered  by  people. 

PhiladelpMa  Times,  April  9, 1886. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  lateral  movement;  mov- 
ing to  or  along  the  side.     [Rare.] 

This  joint  leaves  the  pipe  quite  free  endwise,  and  also 
allows  all  necessary  sideway  freedom. 

The  Engineer,  LXVni.  263. 

sideways,  sideway  (sid'waz,  -wa),  ado.  Same 
as   " 


scenieus.    See  Laterigradk, 
sideward,  sidewards  (sid'ward,  -wardz),  adv. 
[=  G.  seitwarts;  as  side^  +  -ward,  -wards.]    In 
or  from  a  lateral  direction;  toward  the  side; 
sidewise. 

When  it  is  requisite  only  to  make  a  horse  go  sidewards, 
it  will  be  enough  to  keep  the  reins  equal  in  his  [the  rider's] 


But  the  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed. 

Milton,  Ep.  M.  of  Win. 

The  faint  gleam  .  .  .  showed  the  blanched  paleness  of 
her  cheek,  turned  sideway  towards  a  corner. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 

side-wheel  (sid'hwel),  n.  and  a.  I,  n.  A 
wheel  placed  at  the  side,  as  of  a  machine  or  a 
vehicle;  specifically,  one  of  a  pair  of  paddle- 
wheels  at  the  sides  of  a  steam-vessel,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  single  stern-wheel  used  on 
some  steamboats,  side-wheels  have  been  superseded 
on  ocean  steamships  and  on  many  smaller  steam-vessels 
by  the  screw  propeller.    See  cuts  nnder  paddle-wheel. 

II.  a.  Having  side- wheels:  as,  a  side^heel 
steamer. 
A  wagon  is  aside-wheel  craft  [in  whalers' idiom]. 

The  Century,  XL.  609. 


rected  or  tending  to  one  side ;  lateral  in  course 
or  bearing;  sideUng:  as,  a  «i(iew«se  glance ;  to 
make  a  sidewise  leap.  [Rare  or  coUoq.] 
sidi  (se'di),  n.  [Also  siddee,  seedy,  formerly 
siddie,  syddie,  seddee;  <  Hind,  sidi,  <  Marathi 
siddhi,  lord,  master,  <  Ar.  saiyidi,  my  lord,  < 
saiyid,  seiyid,  lord.  Of.  Cid.]  1.  In  westem 
India,  an  honoiifie  appellation  given  to  African 
Mohammedans. —  2.  A  Moor  or  African;  a  ne- 
gro :  so  styled  in  the  ports  of  western  India. 

Among  the  attendants  of  the  Cambar  Nabob  .  .  .  are 
several  Abyssinian  and  Caffree  slaves,  called  by  way  of 
courtesy  Seddees,  or  Master. 

J.  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  m.  167. 

Sididse  (sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sida  +  4dse.] 
A  family  of  daphniaceous  or  cladocerous  crusta- 
ceans, typified  by  the  genus  Sida,  having  nata- 
torial antennse  with  two  unequal  rami,  and  the 
intestine  simple. 

Biding  (si'ding),  ».  [Verbaln.  of  sidei,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  taking  sides ;  the  attaching  of  one's 
self  to  a  party;  division  into  sides  or  parties. 
[Archaic] 
Discontents  drove  men  into  sidings.  Eikon  BagUike. 
As  here  hath  been  a  faction  and  siding  amongst  us  now 
more  than  two  years,  so  now  there  is  an  utter  breach  and 
sequestration  amongst  us. 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Collections,  III.  29.    (From  Gov. 
[Bradford's  Letter  Book.) 

2.  On  railroads,  a  short  additional  track  placed 
at  the  side  of  a  main  line,  and  connected  at 
one  or  both  ends  with  the  main  lines  of  rails 
by  means  of  switches  or  points,  it  serves  for  ena- 
bling trains  to  pass  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  for 
withdrawing  a  slow  train  to  allow  a  fast  train  moving  in 
the  same  direction  to  pass,  and  for  other  uses. 

3.  The  covering  or  boarding  of  the  sides  of 
a  frame  building,  or  the  material  used  for 


side-wheeler  (sid'hwe'lfer),  n.    A  side-wheel 
steamboat. 

The  Miami,  a  powerful  and  very  fast  side-wheeler,  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  the  Albemarle  without  receiving  a  blow 
from  her  ram.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  425. 

side-whisker  (sid'hwis'ker),  n.    That  part  of 

a  man's  beard  which  grows  on  the  cheek ;  a 

whisker:  generally  in  the  plural:  as,  he  wore 

^de-whiskers,  but  no  beard  or  mustache.    [Col- 

loq.] 
side-winch  (sid' winch),  n.    A  hoistmg-appara- 

tus  for  light  weights,  consisting  of  a  drum  ac- 
tuated by  a  crank  and  pinion,  flie  whole  being 

secured  to  the  side  of  a  beam  or  other  support. 
side-wind  (sid'wind),  n.    1.  A  wind  blowing 

laterally  or  toward  the  side  of  anything,  at  any 

angle;  naut.,  specifically,  a  wind  blowing  on 

one  side  so  that  a  ship  may  lay  her  course. 

Also  called  heam-wind.  -, .  . ,-,- 

...  .  ,        ,   jT.r    i    ,  i  4.1 „*      Sheathing;  C,  clapboard  sidine,^  being  rabbeted  at  the  lower  mar- 
Wee  set  saile  againe,  and  sayled West  alongst  the  coast     ^^^ ^^^ gt  sJnpiy  overlapped!  c,<i,easmB. 
with  a  fresh  gide-winde.            Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  105. 


Siding. 
A,  siding  of  vertically  matched  boards  a,  with  battens  6  nailed 
over  the  vertical  joints;  B,  siding  of  diagonally  arranged  matched 
boards/*,*  c,  studs;  d,  sheathing  of  unmatched  boaras;  e,  paper 


Taking  the  advantage  of  a  side-wind,  we  were  driven 
back  in  a  few  hours'  time  as  far  as  Monaco. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  1. 360). 

2.    Figuratively,    an    indirect    influence    or 
agency;  an  oblique  method  or  means. 

I  am  a  straightforward  man,  I  believe.    I  don't  go  beat- 
ing about  for  side-winds.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  9. 


that  purpose,  as  weather-boards,  or  boards  or 
shingles  otherwise  prepared. — 4.  The  dressing 
of  timbers  to  their  correct  breadth,  as  in  ship- 
building; also,  the  timbers  so  dressed. 

The  assorting  of  the  sidings  is  subjected  to  the  same 

general  principles  in  the  matter  of  qualities  and  widths. 

U.  5.  Cons.  Eep.,  No.  Ixviii.  (1886),  p.  597. 


siding-hook 

siding-lieok  (si'ding-huk),  n.  A  carpenters' 
tool  used  for  marking  accurately  lengths  of  ma- 
terial to  be  fitted  into  determined  spaces,  as  in 
fitting  weather-boarding  between  a  window- 
frame  and  a  comer-board. 

siding-machine  (si'ding-ma-shen"),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  sawing  timber  into  boards;  a  resaw- 
in^-maehine. 

sidingst,  adv.  [ME.  sidinges,  syddynges;  with 
adverbial  gen.  suffix  -es,  <  side^  +  -ing^.j  Side- 
ways ;  to  one  side. 

Bot  thow  moste  seke  more  southe,  gyddynges  a  lyttille, 
ffor  he  wille  haf e  sent  hym-self e  sex  myle  large. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1039. 
sidle  (si'dl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sidled,-ppT.  sidling. 

i<  sidei,  through  the  adj.  sideling,  taken  as  ppr.] 
.  intrans.  1.  To  move  side  wise  or  obliquely; 
edge  along  slowly  or  with  effort;  go  aslant,  as 
while  looking  in  another  direction. 
He  .  .  .  then  sicUed  close  to  the  astonished  girl.    Scott. 
"Bobby,  come  and  sit  on  my  knee,  will  you?"  but 
Bobby  preferred  tidling  over  to  his  mother. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  x. 
This  is  his  [Carlyle'sl  usual  way  ol  treating  unpleasant 
matters,  giMing  by  with  a  deprecating  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  146. 

2.  To  saunter  idly  about  in  no  particular  di- 
rection.   Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  in  a  sidling  man- 
ner ;  direct  the  course  of  sidewise.     [Rare.] 

Seining  up  Tomboy,  she  sidled  him,  snorting  and  glow- 
ing all  over,  close  to  the  foot-path. 

Whyte  Melvaie,  White  Rose,  II.  vlil. 

sidlingt,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  side- 
ling. 

Sidonian  (si-dd'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [Also  Zidcmi- 
an;  <  L.  Sidomus,'\  Sidon,  <  Grr.  Si6in>,<  Heb. 
Tsidhdn  (lit.  'fishing-place'),  Sidon.]  I,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Sidon,  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
the  most  important  city  of  ancient  Phenicia  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Tyre,  now  called  Saida. 

II,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Sidon ;  espe- 
cially, a  Phenioian  living  in  Sidon  or  in  the  ter- 
ritory subject  to  it. 

siei  (si),  V.  [Also  sigh,  Sc.  sey;  (a)  <  ME.  sien, 
syen,  sigen,  <  AS.  sigan  (pret.  sdh,  pi.  *sigon,  pp. 
sigen),  fall,  sink,  slide  down,  =  OS.  sigan  = 
OPries.  siga  =  OHG.  sigan,  MHG.  sigen  =  Icel. 
siga,  fall,  sink,  slide  down,  refl.  let  oneself 
drop ;  orig.  identical  with  (&)  ME.  sihen,  <  AS. 
*sihan,  eontr.  sedn  (pret.  *sdh,  pp.  *sigen),  flow 
through,  percolate,  filter,  sift,  =  MD.  sijghen, 
D.  zijgen  =  OHG-.  sihg,n,  MHG.  sihen,  G.  seihen, 
let  flow  or  trickle,  strain,  filter,  pass  through  a 
sieve,  =  Icel.  sia  (weak  verb),  filter:  akin  to 
AS.  sieerian  (=  G.  sickern),  trickle,  OHG.  seih- 
han,  MHG.  G.  seichen  =  LG.  seken,  make  water, 
urinate,  OHG.  MHG.  seich,  G.  seiche,  urine; 
Teut.  root  *sihw  ;  cf .  OBulg.  sichaU,  make  wa- 
ter, sieKl,  urine,  Gr.  U/idg,  moisture,  Skt.  v^  sich, 
pour  but.  Hence  ult.  sig,  sigger,  sike^,  sile^, 
silt.  Cf.  sag,  sink.']  I.  intrans.  If.  To  sink; 
fall;  drop;  fall,  as  in  a  swoon.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  455. 

For  when  she  gan  hire  fader  f er  espie, 
Wei  neigh  doun  of  hire  hors  she  gan  to  eye. 

CMucer,  Troilus,  v.  182. 

2.  To  drop,  as  water;  trickle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
The  rede  Mod  seh  nt    Old  Eng.  Horn.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 121. 

n.  trans.  If.  To  sift.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  455. 
— 2.  To  strain,  as  milk.  Palsgrave.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sieH  (si),  n.     [<  me\  i;.]    A  drop. 

sie^f.    Aji  obsolete  preterit  of  seel. 

Sieboldia  (sf-bol'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte), 
named  from  Philipp  Franz  von  Sieiold,  a  Ger- 
man traveler  in  Japan  (1796-1866).]  A  genus 
of  urodele  amphibians,  containing  the  largest 
living  representative  of  the  whole  order,  S. 
maximus  of  Japan,  the  giant  salamander.  Also 
called  Cryptobranchus  and  Megalohatraehus 
(which  see). 

sieclet,  n.    See  secle. 

Many  trifling  poemes  of  Homer,  Onid,  Vu-gill,  Catullus, 
and  other  notable  writers  of  former  ages  ...  are  come 
from  many  former  iiedes  vnto  our  times. 

Pvttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  125. 

siegburgite  (seg'berg-it),  n.  [<  Sieglurg  (see 
def.)  +  -««e2.]  A  fossil  resin  from  Siegburg, 
near  Bonn,  in  Prussia. 

siege  (sej),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  sedge  (see  sedge^) ; 
<  MB.  seige,  sege,  <  OF.  sege,  siege,  a  seat, 
throne,  P.  sidge'=  Pr.  setge,  sege  (cf.  Sp.  sitio, 
Pg.  as-sedio,  a  siege)  =  It.  seggio  (cf.  sedia),  a 
chair,  seat,  <  L.  as  if  'sedium  (cf .  ML.  assedium, 
L.  obsidium,  a  siege),  <  sedere,  sit,  =  E.  sit:  see 
sedent.    Cf .  besiege,  see^.    Otherwise  <  LL.  *sedi- 
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eum,  <  L.  sedes,  a  seat.]  1.  A  seat ;  a  throne. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

At  the  left  syde  of  the  Emperoures  Sege  is  the  Sege  of 
his  flrste  Wif,  o  degree  lowere  than  the  Imperour. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  217. 
Thow  thlself  that  art  plaunted  in  me  chasedest  out  of 
the  sege  of  my  corage  alle  covetise  of  mortal  thinges. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 
Besides,  upon  the  very  liege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  101. 
The  knights  masquers  sitting  in  their  several  eiegei. 

B.  Jonaon,  Masque  of  Oberon. 

2t.  A  fixed  situation  or  position ;  station  as  to 
rank  or  class ;  specifically,  of  the  heron,  a  sta- 
tion or  an  attitude  of  watchfulness  for  prey. 
I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  fiege.         Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2.  22. 

We'll  to  the  Seld  again ; 
...  a  hearn  [heron]  put  from  her  giege, 
And  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
So  high  that  to  your  view  she'll  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Masgiriger,  Guardian,  i  1. 

3t.  A  camp ;  an  encampment,  especially  as  the 
seat  of  a  besieging  army. 

Thei  were  loigged  at  a  ieige  be-fore  a  Citee  cleped  Na- 
blaise,  that  was  a  grete  town  and  a  riche,  andplentevouse 
of  alle  goodes.  .  .  .  The  Eynge  Leodogan  .  .  .  haddenot 
peple  in  his  reame  sufficient  to  a-reyse  hem  fro  the  sege, 
ne  to  chase  hem  oute  of  his  reame. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  202. 

4.  The  stationing  or  sitting  down  of  an  attack- 
ing force  in  a  strong  encampment  before  or 
around  a  fortified  place,  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing it  by  continuous  offensive  operations, 
such  as  the  breaching,  undermining,  or  scaling 
of  walls  or  other  works,  the  destruction  of  its 
defenders,  the  cutting  off  of  supplies,  etc. ;  the 
act  of  besieging,  or  the  state  of  being  besieged; 
besiegement;  beleaguerment :  as,  to  push  the 
siege;  to  undergo  a  siege;  hence,  figuratively,  a 
prolonged  or  persistent  endeavor  to  overcome 
resistance  maintained  with  the  aid  of  a  shelter 
or  cover  of  any  kind. 

And  with  the  Sunne  the  Beares  also  returned,  sometime 
laying  violent  dege  to  their  house. 

Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  434. 
No  fort  so  fensible,  nowals  so  strong. 
But  that  continuall  battery  will  rive. 
Or  daily  siege,  through  dispurvayaunce  long. 

Spermr,  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  10. 
Love  stood  the  dege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 

Bryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1.  33. 

5t.  Stool;  excrement;  fecal  matter. 

How  camest  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?  Can 
he  vent  Trinculos?  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 110. 

6.  In  meeh. :  (a)  The  floor  of  a  glass-furnace. 
(6)  A  workmen's  table  or  bench.    E.  H.  Knight. 

—  7t.  A  flock,  as  of  herons,  bitterns,  or  cranes. 
A  sege  of  herons,  and  of  bitterns. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 

Attack  of  a  siege.   See  attadc—lo  lay  siege  to.   See 
layU— To  raise  a  siege.    See  raised. 
siege  (sej),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sieged,  ppr.  sieg- 
ing.   [<  siege,  n.    Cf.  besiege.]    To  lay  siege 
to;  besiege;  beleaguer;  beset. 

Thrice  did  Darius  fall 
Beneath  my  potencie ;  great  Babylon, 
Mighty  in  walls,  I  sieg'd,  and  seised  on. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  141). 

siege-basket  (sej'bas'''ket),  n.  l.  A  variety  of 
mantlet  made  of  osier  or  other  wattled  material. 

—  2.  A  gabion. 

siege-battery  (se^'baffer-i),  n.    See  battery. 

siege-cap  (sej'kap),  n.  A  helmet  of  unusual 
thickness  and  weightj  supposed  to  have  been 
worn  as  a  defense  against  missiles  thrown  from 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  place. 

siege-gun  (sej 'gun),  n.  A  cannon,  too  heavy 
for  field-service,  employed  for  battering  and 
breaching  purposes  in  siege  operations.  See 
cuts  under  howitzer. 


Reverse  of  Newark 
(one  shilling). —  British 
[Size  of  originaL) 


Sierra  Leone  fever 

down,  and  issued  during 
the  civil  war  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Charles  I.  at 
some  of  the  chief  royalist 
cities  and  castles  (Bees- 
ton,  Carlisle,  Colchester, 
Newark,  Scarborough, 
PontefractX  are  note- 
worthy examples  of  the 
class. 

siege-train  (sej'- 
tran),  n.  The  artil- 
lery, carriages,  am- 
munition, and  equip- 
ments which  are  car- 
ried with  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  a  fortified 
place. 

siege -works  (sej'- 
w6rks),  n.  pi.    The 

offensive  or  protective  structures,  as  breast- 
works, trenches,  etc.,  prepared  by  an  investing 
force  before  a  besieged  place. 

Pope  .  .  .  surrounded  the  place  by  «feffe-M0r4»  in  which 
he  could  protect  his  men.         The  Century,  XXXVI.  860. 

sielet,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  ceil. 

Siemens  armature.  A  form  of  armature  in- 
vented by  Siemens,  and  much  used  in  dynamo- 
machines.  It  is  essentially  a  cylinder  wound  longitu- 
dinally with  copper  wires  or  rods,  and  having  its  poles, 
when  it  is  rotated  in  the  field  of  the  electromagnets,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder. 

Siemens-Martin  process.    See  steel. 

Siemens  process.    See  steel. 

Siena  marble.    See  marble,  l. 

siencet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  sdon.  Cotgrave. 

Sienese  (si-e-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  andw.  [<  Siena 
(see  def.)  +  -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Siena,  a  city  and  a  province  of  central  Italy, 
the  ancient  Sena  Julia,  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent republic. 

The  history  of  Sienese  art  is  a  fair  and  luminous  record. 
Eneye.  Brit.,  XXn.  48. 

Sienese  school  of  painting,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Italian  schools  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, parallel  in  development  to  the  early  school  of 
Florence,  like  which  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Byzantine 
mannerism  and  rigidity.  In  genersd,  this  school  is  char- 
acterized by  a  coloring  at  once  harmonious  and  brilliant, 
by  a  predilection  for  rich  costumes  and  accessortes,  and 
by  a  notable  power  of  sentimental  expression.  It  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Florentine  school  in  the  grouping  of  its  fig- 
ures and  in  vigor  and  correctness  of  drawing.  Among 
the  chief  artists  of  the  school  are  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna, 
Simone  di  Martino,  Uppo  Memmi,  and  Ambrogio  Loren- 
zetti,  with  the  later  Sano  di  Pietro  and  Matteo  di  Giovanm. 
II.  n,  sing.  and.  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  a  native 
of  the  city  or  province  of  Siena,  or,  collectively, 
the  people  of  Siena. 

sienite,  n.    See  syenite. 

sienitic,  a.    See  syeniUc. 

sienna  (si-en'a),  n.  [<  Sienna,  <  It.  Siena,  a  city 
of  central  Italy;  terra  di  Siena,  Siena  earth.] 

1.  A  ferruginous  ooherous  earth,  fine  and 
smooth,  used  as  a  pigment  in  both  oil  and 
water-color  painting.  The  finest  is  that  obtained 
from  Italy.  Saw  sienna  is  the  native  pigment  prepared 
by  simply  drying  the  material  which  is  taken  from  the 
mine  or  vein  and  afterward  powdering.  In  composition 
and  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  yellow  ocher,  but 
it  is  deeper  in  tint  and  of  a  browner  hue.  It  gives  a  high- 
ly chromatic  orange-yellow,  considerably  darkened,  ite  lu- 
minosity being  about  half  that  of  a  bright  chrome-yellow. 
Its  transparency  is  one  of  its  important  qualities,  while 
opacity  should  be  the  characteristic  of  an  ocher.  Burnt 
sienna  is  the  raw  material  roasted  in  a  furnace  before 
powdering.  By  this  means  the  color  is  changed  to  a 
warm  reddish  brown  similar  to  old  mahogany.  It  is,  like 
raw  sienna,  translucent  in  body. 

2.  The  color  of  sienna  pigment. 
Siennese,  a.  and  n.    An  occasional  spelling  of 


siegenite  (se'gen-it), 
-t-  -ite^.]  Inmineral., 
a  nickeliferous  va- 
riety of  the  cobalt 
sulphid  linnseite, 
foim.d  at  Siegen  in 
Prussia. 

siege-piece  (sej'pes), 
n.  A  coin,  generally 
of  unusual  shape  and 
rude  workmanship, 
issued  in  a  town  or 
castle  during  a  siege, 
when  the  operations 
of  the  ordinary  mints 
are  suspended.  The 
English  siege-pieces, 
made  from  plate  melted 


siensti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  s(Mm.   Cotgrave. 

sierra  (sier'a),  n.  [<  Sp.  sierra,  a  saw,  a  saw- 
like ridge  oi  mountains,  =  Pr.  Pg.  It.  serra,  a 
saw,  <  L.  serra,  a  saw :  see  serrate.]  1.  A  chain 
n.  [<  Siegen  (see  def.)  of  hills  or  mountains :  usedaspartof  the  name 
of  many  mountain-chains  in  Spanish  or  for- 
merly Spanish  countries :  as,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
(in  Spain  and  in  California). 

For  miles  and  miles  we  skirt  the  Sagusan  island  of 
Meleda,  long,  slender,  with  its  endless  hills  of  no  great 
height  standing  up  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  —  a  true  sierra 
in  miniature.  S.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  193. 

2.  A  scombroid  fish,  Scomberomorus  caballa,  a 
kind  of  Spanish  mackerel.  The  sides  of  the  body 
of  the  young  are  relieved  by  indistinct  dark-yellowish 
spots,  which  are  lost  in  the  adult  and  the  spinous  dorsal 
has  no  anterior  black  blotch.  It  is  the  largest  species 
of  its  genus,  and  occasionally  reaches  a  weight  of  100 
pounds.  It  inhabits  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  rarely 
visits  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Same  as  chromosphere. 
Sierra  Leone  fever,  peach,  etc.    See  feoer^ 

obverse  of  Newarlc  Siege-piece.  etC. 


siesta 

siesta  (siea'ta),  ».  [=  p.  sieste  =  G.  siesta,  <  8p. 
«jeste  =  Pg.  It.  sesta,  a  nap  taken  at  noon,  lit. 
'  the  sixth  hour,'  <  L.  sexta,  so.  hora,  the  sixth 
hour  after  sunrise,  the  hour  of  noon,  fern,  of 
sextus,  sixth,  <  sex,  six:  see  six.  Cf.  noorO-.']  A 
midday  rest  or  nap;  an  interval  of  sleep  or  re- 
pose taken  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day:  a 
common  practice  in  Spain  and  other  hot  coun- 
tries. 

The  inhabitantB  were  enjoying  their  sUsta. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  11.  248. 

sieur  (si6r),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  senior,  elder:  see 
senior,  sir.']  A  title  of  respect  formerly  used 
by  the  French,  and  still  extant  in  law-practice. 

Sieva  bean,  A  variety,  together  with  the  Lima 
bean,  of  PhaseoMs  lunatibs,  a  twining  species 
with  broad  and  curved  or  simitar-shaped  pods 
containing  few  flat  seeds. 

sieve  (siv),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  si/oe,  syve;  <  ME. 
sive,  syve,  sife,  syfe,  syffe,  <  AS.  sife,  in  oldest 
form  siM  (=  lUD.  seve,  sef,  D.  eeef=  MLG.  LGr. 
seve  =  OHG.  sib,  MHG.  sip,  G.  sieb,  sip),  a  sieve ; 
cf.  sifethe,  sifetha,  bran,  si/tan,  sift:  see  sift.'] 
1.  Ai  instrument  for  separating  the  finer  from 
the  coarser  parts  of  disintegrated  matter,  by 
shaking  it  so  as  to  force  the  former  through 
meshes  too  small  for  the  latter  to  pass.  Sieves 
are  made  in  many  forms  for  a  great  variety  of 
uses.  See  hair-sieve,  searce,  moreen,  bolting-cloth, 
etc. — 2.  Something  for  other  use  shaped  like 
or  in  some  way  resembling  the  common  circular 
sieve,  (a)  A  basket  of  coarsely  plaited  straw  or  the  like, 
BO  called  Decause  It  is  made  with  many  small  meshes  or 
openings :  locally  used  as  a  measure,  about  a  bushel. 

Sieves  and  half-sieves  are  baskets  to  be  met  with  in  every 
quarter  of  Covent  Garden  market.  • 

Steevens,  I^otes  on  Shakspere's  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 
(ft)  A  wide  sheepskin-covered  hoop  used  in  some  localities 
for  holding  wool. 

There  was  a  woman  was  caxdin'  wool,  and  after  she 
carded  it  she  put  it  into  her  sieve. 

Quoted  In  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVII.  240. 

3.  In  calico-printing,  a  cloth  extending  over  a 
vat  which  contains  the  color.  E.  H.  Knight. 
— 4.  Figuratively,  a  thing  which  lacks  close- 
ness of  texture,  or  a  person  who  lacks  closeness 
of  disposition;  especially,  a  very  frank  or  free- 
spoken  person;  one  who  lets  out  all  that  he 
knows. 

Why,  then,  as  you  are  a  waiting-woman,  as  you  are  the 
<ie«e  of  all  your  lady's  secrets,  tell  it  me. 

Dryden,  Mock  Astrologer,  L  1. 

Drum-Sieve,  a  kind  of  sieve  in  extensive  use  among 
druggists,  drysalters,  and  confectioners :  so  named  from 
Its  form.  It  Is  used  for  sifting  very  fine  powders,  and 
consists  of  three  parts  or  sections,  the  top  and  bottom  sec- 
tions being  covered  with  parchment  or  leather,  and  made 
to  fit  over  and  under  a  sieve  of  the  usual  form,  which  is 
placed  between  them.  The  substance  to  be  sifted  being 
thus  closed  in,  the  operator  is  not  annoyed  by  the  clouds 
of  powder  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  agi- 
tation, and  the  material  sifted  is  at  the  same  tune  saved 
from  waste.— Sieve  and  shears,  an  old  mode  of  divina^ 
tion.    See  eosia/noinimey. 

Th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  shears. 
That  turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres. 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  669. 

Sieve  of  Eratosthenes,  a  contrivance  for  finding  prime 
numbers.  All  the  numbers  from  any  limit  to  any  other  are 
written  one  below  another  at  equal  distances.  A  piece  of 
paper  is  then  cut  out  in  a  gridiron  shape  so  that  it  can  be 
laid  down  to  cover  all  the  numbers  divisible  by  2.  Another 
piece  covers  all  those  divisible  by  3 ;  and  so  on  until  all  but 
the  prime  numbers  are  covered. 
sieve  (siv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sieved,  ppr.  siev- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  sive,  syve  (=  MLG.  seven 
—  G.  sieben),  sift;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  sift] 
To  cause  the  finer  parts  of  to  pass  through  or  as 
if  through  a  sieve ;  sift. 

He  .  ,  .  busies  himselfe  ...  in  syving  of  Muck-hills 
and  shop-dust,  whereof  he  will  boult  a  whole  cart  load  to 
gain  a  bow'd  pinne.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  16. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  microbic  diseases  the  blood 
"swarmed"  with  the  specific  germs,  and,  arrived  in  the 
renal  circulation,  they  were  in  turn  "sieved  out." 

Medical  News,  LII.  466. 

The  fibers  of  wood  .  .  .  are  then  sieved  according  to 
fineness.  Sneye.  Brit,  XVIII.  22B. 

sieve-beaked  (siv'bekt),  a.  Having  a  lamel- 
late bill  acting  as  a  sieve,  sifter,  or  strainer; 
lamellirostral. 

sievebeaks  (siv'beks),  n.  pi.  The  lamelliros- 
tral birds,  as  ducks  and  geese :  a  translation  of 
the  technical  name  Lamellirostres. 

sieve-cell  (siv'sel),  n.  In  bot,  a  prosenchyma- 
tous  cell,  as,  for  example,  such  as  occur  in  the 
inner  bark  of  the  stems  of  certain  dicotyle- 
dons, in  which  the  walls  have  become  thick- 
ened retieulately,  leaving  large  thin  areas  or 
panels.  After  a  time  these  thin  areas  may  become  ab- 
sorbed, allowing  the  protoplasm  of  adjacent  cells  to  be- 
come structurally  united.  The  thin  areas  or  panels  are 
called  sieve-plates,  and  the  perforations  permitting  com- 


Sieve-cells  of 
Cucurbita  Pepo, 
highly  magnified. 
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munication  between  the  cells,  steve-pores.  Sieve-cells  con- 
stitute an  essential  element  of  fibrovascuku:  bundles,  and, 
taken  collectively,  form  sieve-tiBBue,  or 
cribriform  tissue.    See  erSn^orm,  tissue, 
liberl. 

These  perforations  [of  the  cell-wall] 
often  occur  in  groups  both  upon  the  cell- 
wall  and  upon  the  septum  between  su- 
perposed cells,  and  give  rise  to  a  remark- 
able sieve-like  structure,  in  which  case 
they  are  termed  sieve-cells. 

Encye.  Brit.,  IV.  87.      \ 

sieve-disk  (siv' disk),  n.    In  bot.,    I 

"  same  as  sieve-plate,  2. 

sieve-hypha  (siv'hi"fa),  n.  In 
bot.,  a,  hypha  which  exhibits  more 
or  less  perfect  sieve-plates,  as 
in  certain  laminariaceous  sea- 
weeds. 

sieve-like  (siv'lik),  a.  In  anat, 
cribriform;  ethmoid. 

sieve-plate  (siv'platx  n.  1.  A 
bone  or  other  hard,  flat  part  full 
of  little  holes;  a  foraminulose 
plate  or  stirf ace;  specifically,  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. — 3.  In  bot.,  one  of  the  panels  or  thin 
areas  of  a  sieve-cell.  See  sieve-cell. — 3.  hipa- 
per-numuf,  a  strainer  for  paper-pulp;  a  knot- 
ter;  a  siftin^-machine. 

sieve-pore  (siv'por),  n.  In  bot,  one  of  the  pores 
or  openings  through  the  sieve-plate  permitting 
communication  between  contiguous  sieve-cells. 
See  sieve-cell. 

sievest,  n.  pi.  An  obsolete  form  of  cives.  See 
cive.    Hollyband's  Diet.,  1593.    (SalUwell.) 

sieve-tissue  (siv'tish"6),  n.  In  bot,  tissue 
composed  of  sieve-cells. 

sieve-tube  (siv'tub),  n.  In  bot,  same  as  sieve- 
cell. 

sieve-vessel  (siv'ves'el),  n.  In  bot,  same  as 
sieve-cell. 

Sieveyert  (siv'yfer),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  sioeyer; 

<  sieve  +  -yer.]    A  maker  of  sieves. 

William  Siveyer  was  bom  at  Shincliff  e  in  this  bishoprick, 
where  his  father  was  a  siveyer  or  sieve-maker. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Durham,  I.  486. 

sifac  (se'fak),  n.  [Malagasy.]  The  babakoto 
or  short-tailed  indri  of  Madagascar,  Indris  hre- 
vicaudatus,  it  varies  to  nearly  white,  when  it  is  also 
called  sim^mmi  and  venerated  by  the  Malagasies.  See 
cut  under  indri. 

Sifatite  (si-fa'tit),  n.  [<  Ar.  sifdt,  attributes, 
-f-  -ite^,]  A  member  of  a  Mohammedan  sect  or 
school  which  believes  that  God's  attributes  are 
eternally  part  of  his  being. 

A  third  sect,  that  of  the  Sifatites  (Partisans  of  the  At- 
tributes), contended  energetically  against  the  two  former 
[Jabarites  and  Motazilites].  Encye.  Brit,  XVI.  692. 

sifflet  (sif'l),  V.  [<  ME.  siflen,  syflen,  <  OF.  (and 
F.)  siffler,  whistle,  =  Pr.  siblar,  dblar,  siular  = 
Sp.  silbar  =  Pg.  sibilar.  =  It.  sibilare,  sibillare, 

<  L.  sibilare,  LL.  also  sifilare,  <  sibilus,  hissing: 
see  sibilate.]  To  breathe  or  blow  with  a  softly 
sibilant  sound ;  whistle ;  hiss. 

After  the  sesoun  of  somer  wyth  the  soft  wyndez, 
Quen  geferus  syjles  hym-self  on  sedez  &  erbez. 
Sir  Oawa/yne  and  the  Green  KnigM  (E.  D.  I.  S.),  L  617. 


(sif'l),  n.     [<  siffle,  v.]    A  sibilant  r&le. 
See  rdle. 

sifflementf  (sif'1-ment),  n.  [<  OP.  (and  P.) 
sifflement,  <  sifler,  whistle :  see  siffle,  «.]  The 
act  of  whistling  or  hissing ;  a  whistling,  or  a 
whistle-like  sound. 

Like  to  the  winged  chanters  of  the  wood. 
Uttering  nought  else  but  idle  elfflemerUs. 

A.  Brenner  (?),  Lingua,  i.  1. 

sifflet  (sif 'let),  n.  [<  F.  sifflet,  <  ^ffler,  whistle : 
see  siffle,  v.]  A  whistle  or  cat-call  sometimes 
used  in  playhouses. 

siffleur  (si-fi6r'),  n.  [P.:  name  given  by  Cana- 
dian voyageurs.]  The  whistler,  or  hoary  mar- 
mot, Arctomys  prvinosus. 

sifflot  (sifflet),  n.  [With  aceom.  term,  (as  if  < 
G.  flote,  flute),  <  F.  siffloter,  whistle,  <  siffler, 
whistle:  see  siffle,  v.]  In  mitsjc,  a  whistle-flute ; 
in  the  organ,  a  flute-stop  having  a  whistling 
tone. 

sift  (sift),  V.  [<  ME.  siften,  syften,  <  AS.  siftan, 
syftan  =  MD.  siften,  D.  eiften  =  LG.  siften,  MLG. 
LG.  also  sichten  (>  G.  sichten  =  Dan.  sigte  =  Sw. 
sikta  =  Icel.  sikta,  sigta),  sift  (whence  Dan. 
sigte  =  Sw.  sikta,  a  sieve) ;  connected  with  sife, 
sibi,  a  sieve:  see  sieve.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause 
the  finer  parts  of  to  pass  through  a  sieve ;  part 
or  separate  the  larger  and  smaller  elements  of, 
by  shaking  in  a  sieve ;  bolt :  as,  to  sift  meal, 
powder,  sand,  or  lime ;  to  sift  the  flour  from  the 
bran. 


Slgalphus 

I  saw  about  this  place,  as  well  as  on  the  spot  of  the 
antient  Arsinoe,  near  Falume,  the  people  sifting  the  sand 
in  order  to  find  seals  and  medals. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  68. 

2.  To  pass  or  shake  through  or  from  anything 
in  the  maimer  of  a  sieve;  pour  out  or  stir  up 
loosely,  Uke  particles  falling  from  a  sieve :  as, 
to  sift  sand  through  the  fingers;  to  $»/*  sugar 
upon  a  cake. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
The  glitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  show. 

Dryden. 
When  you  mix  two  gases  together  and  then  pass  them 
through  a  thin  piece  of  blacklead,  the  lightest  gas  comes 
out  quickest,  and  is  as  it  were  sifted  from  the  other. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1. 176. 
The  deepest  pathos  of  Phoebe's  voice  and  song,  more- 
over, came  sifted  through  the  golden  texture  of  a  cheery 
spirit,  and  was  somehow  interfused  with  the   quality 
thence  acquired.  Bawthome,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

3.  To  act  upon  or  about  as  if  by  means  of  a 
sieve;  examine  with  cJose  scrutiny;  subject  to 
minute  analysis:  used  with  a  great  variety  of 
applications :  sometimes  with  out:  as,  to  sift  the 
good  from  the  bad ;  tf>  sift  out  the  truth  of  the 
matter;  to  sift  a  propisition. 

As  near  as  I  could  s^  him  on  that  argument. 

Slunk.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 12. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  conspicuous, 
and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted. 

Bp.  AtUrbury,  Sermons,  I.  xiii. 
You  must  speak  with  this  wench,  Bat— this  Effle  Deans 
—you  must  sift  her  a  wee  bit. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xvii. 

A  confused  mass  ot  testimony,  which  he  did  not  sift, 

which  he  did  not  even  read.  Maewulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

=Syn.  1.  Sift,  Bolt,  Strain,  Screen.  Sift  is  used  especially 
of  action  by  means  of  a  sieve,  or  of  anything  serving  as  a 
sieve,  as  an  independent  insia^ment ;  iolt,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  meal  and  bran,  or  of  the  different  grades  of  meal  or 
flour,  or  the  like,  by  the  mechanism  of  a  mill.  Strain  and 
screen  are  used  of  analogous  action  upon  liquids  and 
coarser  solids. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  or  fall  loosely  or  soat- 
teringly,  as  if  through  the  meshes  of  a  sieve : 
as,  the  dust  or  the  snow  sifted  through  the 
crevices;  the  light  sifts  from  the  clouds. — 2. 
To  practise  detailed  scrutiny  or  investigation ; 
make  close  examination. 

With  many  a  courtly  wile  she  pry'd  and  sifted. 
His  parentage  and  family  to  find. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  160. 

sift  (sift),  n.  [<  sift,  v.i.]  Something  that  falls 
or  passes  as  if  from  the  meshes  of  a  sieve ;  sift- 
ing or  sifted  material.     [Rare.] 

sifter  (sif'tSr),  n.  [<  sift  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who 
sifts,  in  any  sense ;  especially,  one  employed  in 
the  operation  of  sifting  loose  matter. 

Though  the  stile  nothing  delight  the  daintie  eare  of  the 
curious  sifter.  I^ly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  204. 

In  a  dust-yard  lately  visited  the  sifters  formed  a  curi- 
ous sight;  they  were  almost  up  to  their  middle  in  dust, 
ranged  in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  that  part  ot  the  heap 
which  was  being  worked. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL 191. 

2.  A  sieve,  particularly  one  differing  in  form 
and  use  from  the  common  sieve,  as  for  sorting 
matter  of  differing  sizes,  sifting  ashes  from 
partly  burned  coal,  or  the  like.  An  ash-siSter  is  usu- 
ally square  or  oblong,  provided  with  a  handle  and  some- 
times a  cover,  and  shaken  over  a  box  or  barreL 

3.  pi.  Specifically,  in  ornith.,  the  lamellirostral 
birds,  as  ducks  and  geese ;  sievebeaks. 

sifting  (sifting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sift,  v.]  A 
searching  or  investigating. 

sifting-machine  (sif'ting-ma-shen"),  rt.  In 
pemer-marmf.,  a  sieve-plate. 

Sigi  (sig),  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  S8«i. 

Sig2  (sig),  n.  [<  sigii,  t;.]  .Urine;  stale  urine. 
[Prov.  Bng.  and  New  Eng.] 

Slgalphiuae  (sig-al-fi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sigal- 
phus  +  4nse.]  A  subfamily  of  hymenopter- 
ous  parasites  of  the  family  Braconidse,  division 
Cryptogastres,  typified  by  the  genus  Sigalphus, 
and  containing  only  this  genus  and  Allodorus. 

Sigalphus  (si-gal'fus), «.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804) ; 
formation  not  obvious.]  A  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  parasites,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Sigal- 


d  e  f 

Sigalphtts  curculionis. 
d,  larva  ;  e,  cocoon ;  /,  pupa.     (Hair- lines  show  natural  sizes ) 

phinsBj  having  the  fourth  and  fifth  abdominal 
segments  concealed  under  the  carapace.   Twelve 


Sigalphus 

niecies  are  known  in  Europe,  and  six  in  North  America. 
6.  ewnuiumw  ol  the  United  States  is  a  common  parasite 


Sig^lfihlts  curculionis. 
«.  male,  dorsal  view :   b,  female,  side  view ;  c,  antenna,  greatly  en- 
larged.   (Hair-lines  indicate  natural  sizes  of  a  and  e.) 

of  the  destructive  plum-curculio,  Canotrcuihelvx  nenuphar. 
The  European  species  are  parasitic  upon  bark-boring 
beetles  and  leaf-mining  larvse. 

Siganidse  (si-gan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Siganus 
+  -idsB.']  A  family  of  teuthidoid  aoanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Sigamis. 
They  have  the  abdominal  (vertebral)  about  as  long  as  the 
caudal  region ;  the  rayed  parts  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  flns 
subeqnal  and  shorter  than  the  spinous  parts ;  the  ventrals 


Stffanus  striolatiis,  one  of  the  Siganicla^ 

each  with  two  marginal  (external  and  internal)  spines,  be- 
tween which  intervene  three  rays ;  the  head  with  its  ros- 
tral section  moderate ;  and  no  epipleurals.  They  are  also 
remarkable  for  the  constancy  of  the  number  of  rays,  the 
dorsal  having  thirteen  spines  and  ten  rays,  and  the  anal 
seven  spines  and  nine  rays.  About  40  species  are  known,  all 
confined  to  the  Indo- Pacific  oceans,  as  ^amm  gtriolaiue. 

siganoid  (sig'a-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sigamts  + 
-oid.'i  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sigamdse. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Siganidse. 

Siganus  (sig'a-ii™)!  »•  [NL.,  <  Ar.  sicgan.'] 
In  Ichth.,  the  typical  genus  of  Siganidse.  See 
cut  under  Siganidss. 

sigaret  (sig'a-ret),  n.    A  gastropod  of  the  genus 


Sigaretidae  (sig-a-ret'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Siga- 
retus  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  pectinibranchiate 
gastropods,  united  by  modem  conchologists 
with  Natimdse.  Also  Sigaretse,  Sigaretea,  Siga- 
reti,  and  Sigaretina. 

Sigaretus  (sig-a-re'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1757),  <  sigaret,"na,me  of  a  shell.]     In  conch., 


Sifraretus  (JVa/icina)  papilla. 


Sigaretus  hatiotoides. 


the  typical  genus  of  Siga/reUdse.    Ouvier,  1799. 

Sigaultian  (si-gftl'ti-an),  a.  [<  Sigault  (see 
def .)  +  -i-an.]  Pertaining  to  Sigault,  a  French 
surgeon — Sigaultian  section  or  operation,  sym- 
physeotomy. 

siggeti  I'-    A  Middle  English  form  of  say^. 

sigger(sig'6r),®.j.  [Afreq.  ofsi^i.]  To  trickle 
through  a  cranny  or  crevice;  ooze  as  into  a 
mine;  leak.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sigh^  (si),  V.  [<  ME.  sighen,  syghen,  sigen  (pret. 
aigede,  sighede,  sighte,  syghte,  sichf),  var.  of  siken, 
syken  (pret.  sikede,  sykede,  sylied),  <  AS.  sican, 
sycan  (pret.  *sdc,  pp.  *sicen) ;  ef .  freq.  sicetem, 
sicettan,  aiccettan,  sicmtan,  sigh,  sob  (>  ME. 
*sihten,  sigh,  siht,  a  sigh) ;  Sw.  sucka  =  Dan. 
sukke,  sigh,  groan;  prob.  ult.  imitative.]  I.  irir 
trans.  1 .  To  heave  or  draw  a  sigh  (see  sigh,  n.) ; 
make  an  audible  inspiration  and  expiration  in- 
dicative of  some  emotion ;  make  an  expressive 
respiratory  sound :  as,  to  «j<;)i  with  grief  or  dis- 
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appointment,  or  (less  commonly)  from  satis- 
faction or  the  sense  of  relief. 

&  ache,  sore  liking,  seide  that  sche  wold, 
Sche  hoped,  thurth  goddes  grace. 

William  qf  PaXeme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6209. 
Therwithal  she  sore  sighte, 
And  he  bigan  to  glad  hire  as  he  mighte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1217. 
From  out  her  heart  she  xighed,  as  she  must  read 
Of  folk  nnholpen  in  their  utmost  need. 

Wuliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  110. 

Hence — 2.  To  experience  an  oppressive  mental 
sensation ;  yearn  or  long,  as  from  a  special  ac- 
cess of  emotion  or  desire:  often  with /or;  as, 
to  sigh  for  the  good  old  times. 
He  Hghed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  Mark  vilL  12. 

Sighing  o'er  his  bitter  fruit 
Far  Eden's  drupes  of  gold. 

WTattier,  Lay  of  Old  Time. 
It  was  not  indeed  ever  to  become  such  a  definitely  pre- 
sentable rule  of  life  as  we  often  tighfar. 

T.  H.  Qreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  263. 

3.  To  make  a  sound  resembling  or  suggestive 
of  a  sigh ;  sound  with  gentle  or  subdued  moum- 
fulness :  said  of  things,  especially  the  wind  and 
its  effects. 
Nothing  was  audible  except  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxxii. 

II.  trans.  To  emit,  use,  or  act  upon  or  in  re- 
gard to  with  sighs  or  in  sighing ;  utter,  express, 
lament,  etc.,  with  sighing  utterance  or  feeling: 
used  poetically  with  much  latitude :  as,  to  sigh 
out  one's  love,  pleasure,  or  grief. 

I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
SUgh'd  truer  breath.  Shah.,  Cor.,  iv.  5.  121. 

I  approach'd  the  ass. 
And  straight  he  weeps,  and  ^hs  some  sonnet  out 
To  his  fair  love.  Marstmi,  Satires,  iii.  68. 

Ages  to  come,  and  Men  unborn. 
Shall  bless  her  Name,  and  sigh  her  Fate. 

Prior,  Ode  presented  to  the  King  (1696),  st  3. 

sighi  (si),  n.  [<  ME.  sygh,  var.  of  sike,  sik  (cf . 
Sw.  suck  =  Dan.  suk) ;  <  sigh\  ».]  A  sudden 
involimtary  deep-drawn  inspiration  of  breath, 
followed  by  its  more  or  less  audible  expiration, 
usually  expressive  of  some  emotion  or  sensa- 
tion :  as,  a  sigh  of  grief,  chagrin,  relief,  plea- 
sure, or  fatigue. 

Withinne  the  temple,  of  sykes  hot  as  fyr 
I  herde  a  swow  that  gan  aboute  renne. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  246. 
My  Hghs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint.       Lam.  i.  22. 
She  sighed  a  sigh  of  ineffable  satisfaction,  as  if  her  cup 
of  happiness  were  now  full. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 
Sigh^,  V.    See  sjei. 

sigh^t.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  seel. 
sigber  (si'fer),  n.     [<  sigh^  +  -erl.]     One  who 
sighs. 

I  could  wish  myself  a  sigh  to  be  so  chid,  or  at  least  a 
sigher  to  be  comforted. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iL  1. 

sighful  (si'ful),  a.    [<  sigh\  n.,  +  -ful.2    FuU  of 
or  causing  sighs;  mournful.     [Bare.] 
And,  in  a  Caue  hard-by,  he  roareth  out 
A  sighr/uU  Song. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Trophies. 

sighingly  (si'ing-li),  adv.  With  sighing. 
sight^  (sit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sometimes 
site;  <  ME.  sight,  sighte,  syghte,  sihte,  syhte, 
"  t,  sihthe,  earlier  with  a  prefix,  isiht,  <  AS. 
■"  \  gesiehfh,  gesyhth  (=  OS.  gesiht  =  MD. 
gesicht,  D.  gemgt  =  MLG.  gesiehte,  sichte  = 
OHQ-.  gesiht,  gisiht,  MHG.  gesiht,  gesihte,  ge- 
siehte, Gr.  gesieht,  also  MHGr.  siht,  G.  sicht  = 
Sw.  Dan.  sigte),  sight,  vision,  a  thing  seen,  as- 
pect, respect ;  with  formative  -th,  later  -t,  <  se&n 
(pret.  seah,  y^.gesegen),  see:  see  seel.]  1.  The 
power  of  seeing;  the  faculty  of  vision;  ability 
to  perceive  objects  by  means  of  the  eyes:  com- 
monly reckoned  the  first  of  the  five  senses. 
Extent  of  the  power  of  seeing  is  expressed  by  the  phrases 
long  or  (better)  far  sight,  and  short  or  (better)  near  sight 
(In  physiology,  technically,  hypermetropic  or  presbycvic 
vision  and  myopic  vision,  respectively).  Formerly,  but 
not  now,  used  in  the  plural  with  reference  to  more  than 
one  subject. 

Orete  and  huge  was  the  duste  that  a-roos,  that  troubled 
sore  their  sightes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  398. 

Why  cloud  they  [the  eyes  of  heaven]  not  their  sights  per- 
petually. 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i  1. 74. 
0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 

Jlfffl«(m,  S.  A.,L67. 
2.  A  seeing  or  looking;  a  vision  or  view;  vis- 
ual perception  or  inspection:  with  or  without 
an  article :  as,  to  get  a  sight,  or  catch  or  lose 
sight,  of  an  object;  at  first  sight;  a  cheerful 
sight;  to  get  out  of  one's  sight. 

That  blisf  ul  sight  sof  tneth  al  my  sorwe. 

Clutueer,  Good  Women,  1.  60. 


sight 

A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  Acts  L  9. 

She  with  her  nurse,  her  husband,. and  child, 

In  poor  array  their  sights  beguild. 
Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  CalamvUy  (Child's  Uallads,  VII.  800)l 
A  sight  ai  you,  Mr.  Harding,  is  good  for  sore  eyes. 

TrMope,  Barchester  Towers,  xiL 

3.  Scope  of  vision ;  limit  of  visual  perception ; 
seeing-distance ;  range  of  the  eyes;  open  view: 
as,  to  put  something  out  of  siglit. 

Contrariwise,  in  the  Plaines  [of  Peru],  lust  by  in  site, 
they  haue  their  summer  from  October  to  April],  the  rest 
their  Winter.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  874. 

4.  Graze;  look;  view;  visual  attention  or  re- 
gard :  as,  to  fix  one's  sight  upon  a  distant  land- 
mark. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight. 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light. 

Dryden.    {Johnson.) 
He  many  Empires  pass'd ; 
When  fair  Britannia  flx'd  his  Sight  at  last. 

C&ngreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 

Hence  —  5.  Mental  regard  or  consideration; 
estimation;  judgment;  way  of  looking  upon 
or  thinking  about  a  subject;  point  of  view. 

Let  my  life  ...  be  precious  in  thy  sight,       2  Ki.  i.  13. 

Thou  hast  made  our  false  Prophets  to  be  found  a  lie  in 
the  eight  of  all  the  people. 

MUton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

6.  The  state  of  being  seen ;  visual  presence ;  a 
coining  into  view  or  within  the  range  of  vision : 
as,  to  know  a  person  by  or  at  sight;  to  honor 
a  draft  on  sight. ' 

Bat  you,  f  aire  Sir,  whose  honourable  sight 
Doth  promise  hope  of  helpe  and  timely  grace, 
Mote  1  beseech  to  succour  his  sad  plight? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  25- 
*   This  is  the  place  appointed  for  our  meeting. 
Yet  comes  she  [not] ;  I'm  covetous  of  her  sight. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iv.  1. 

7.  An  insight;  an  opportunity  for  seeing  or 
studying,  as  something  to  be  learned. 

I  gave  my  time  for  nothing  on  condition  of  his  giving  me 
a  sight  into  his  business. 

H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  38S.    (Davies.) 

Hence — 8.  An  opportunity  for  doing  some- 
thing; an  opening;  a  chance;  a  "show":  as, 
he  has  no  sight  against  his  opponent.  [Colloq.j 
— 9t.  Look;  aspect;  manner  of  appearing. 

She  sit  in  halle  with  a  sorweful  sighte. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1832. 

10.  Something  seen  or  to  be  seen ;  a  spectacle ; 
a  show;  used  absolutely,  a  striking  spectacle; 
a  gazing-stock ;  sometlung  adapted  to  attract 
the  eyes  or  fix  attention :  as,  the  sights  of  a 
town;  he  was  a  sight  to  behold. 
Het  was  a  god  seyt  to  se. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  20). 

Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside'  and  see  this  great 
n^At,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  Ex.  iii.  3. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  our  primitive  friends  to  make 
themselves  sights  and  spectacles,  and  the  scorn  and  deri- 
sion of  the  world.    Penn,  Rise  and  l^ogress  of  Quakers,  it 

Hence  — 11.  A  number  or  quantity  wonderful 
to  see  or  contemplate ;  a  surprising  multitude 
or  multiplicity  presented  to  view  or  attention; 
a  great  many,  or  a  great  deal:  as,  what  a  sight 
of  people  1  it  must  have  taken  a  sight  of  work 
(to  accomplish  something).     [CoUoq.] 

Where  is  so  great  a  strength  of  money,  i.  where  is  so 
huge  a  syght  of  mony. 

Palsgrave,  Acolastus  (1640).    (BaUiwell.) 

Juliana Bemers,  lady-prioress  of  the  nunneiyof  Sopwell 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  in  her  time  "a 

bomynable  syght  of  monkes"  was  elegant  English  for  "  a 

lai'ge  company  of  friars." 

ft  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  Ist  ser.,  viiL 

12.  An  aid  to  seeing.  Specifically— (a)  i>!.  Theeyes; 
spectacles.    [Old  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Bought  me  two  new  pair  of  spectacles  of  Turlington ; 
...  his  daughter,  he  being  out  of  the  way,  do  advise  me 
two  very  young  siglOs,  and  that  that  will  help  me  most. 

Pepys,  Diary,  ni.  279. 
(6)  An  aperture  through  which  to  look ;  in  old  armor,  a 
perforation  for  the  eye  through  the  helmet;  now,  espe- 
cially, a  small  piece  (generally  one  of  two  pieces  in  line) 
with  anaperture,  either vacant(plain)oroontainingalenB 
(telescojiic),  on  a  surveying  or  other  instiximent,  for  aid  ' 
in  bringing  an  object  observed  into  exact  line  with  the 
point  of  ODservation :  as,  the  sights  of  a  quadrant  or  a 
compass. 

Their  beavers  down 

Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steeL 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  12L 
(c)  A  device  for  du-ectiug  the  aim  of  a  firearm,  the  most 
common  sort  being  a  metal  pin  set  on  top  of  the  barrel 
near  the  muzzle.  There  are  often  two,  one  near  the  muz- 
zle and  the  other  at  the  breech,  the  latter  having  a  notch 
or  hole  through  which  the  former  ia  seen  when  the  gun  is 
pointed :  in  this  case  they  are  called  fore-sight  or  front 
sight,  and  hind-sight  or  breech-sight.  Firearms  intended  for 
long  range  are  fitted  with  sights  marked  for  different  eleva- 
tions, or  adjustable,  by  the  use  of  which  the  aim  can  be 
taken  for  distances  of  several  hundred  yards.  See  head- 
sight,  peep-sight,  and  cuts  under  revdver  and  gun. 


sight 

All  guns  fitted  with  a  front  eight  on  the  top  ol  the  piece 
between  the  trunnions  have  what  is  called  a  clearance- 
angle.  Farrom,  Mil.  Bnoye.,  p.  858. 

13.  An  aim  or  an  observation  taken  'by  lopk- 
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Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea  I  we  have  sighted  flf  ty-three. 

Tennytan,  The  Kevenge. 
2.  To  take  a  sight  of;  make  an  observation  of , 
especially  witn  an  instrument:  as,  to  sight  a 


ing  along  the  corase  of  a  gun  or  an  instrument;    star.— 3.  In  com.,  to  present  to  siffht;  brine 
!.'^£Tui?if°l^°*l/l<.!^®  J^I®.  °5..?''  5™i"f_°*    under  notice:  as,  to  sj^fei  abill  (that  is,  to  pre 


a  gun  by  the  aid  of  its  sights;  naut.,  an  instru- 
mental observation  of  the  sun  or  other  heaven- 
ly body  for  determining  the  position  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  in  sivneying,  the  fixing,  by  sight  with  an  in- 
strument, of  the  relative  position  of  an  object 
for  the  purpose  of  alinement.  Coarse  sight,  in  shoot- 
ing, implies  an  aim  taken  by  exposing  a  large  part  of  the 
front  Bight  to  the  eye  in  coveilng  the  object ;  fine  sight 
implies  a  careful  aim  taken  by  exposing  only  the  summit 
of  the  front  sight.  See  iead,  n.,  4. 
Hence — 14.  A  straight  stretch  of  road,  as  one 
along  which  a  sight  may  be  taken  in  surveying 


sent  it  to  the  drawee  for  acceptance). — 4."  To 
direct  upon  the  object  aimed  at  by  means  of  a 
sight  or  sights,  as  a  firearm. 

The  shot  struck  Just  as  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  was 
sighting  the  piece.  J.  E.  Hosmer,  Color-Guard,  xv. 

5.  To  provide  with  sights,  or  adjust  the  sights 
of,  as  a  gun  or  an  instrument. 

It  is  the  rifling,  sighting,  and  regulation  of  the  arm  that 
makes  a  perfect  match-rifle. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  146. 
To  Bight  an  anchor,  to  heave  it  up  to  see  its  condition. 


a  line  uninterrupted  by  a  bend  or  an  elevation :  sight^t.  A  Middle  English  preterit  of  sigh^ 
as,  go  on  three  sights,  and  stop  at  the  first  house,  sight-bar  (sit'  bar), «.  A  bar  of  metal  forming 
Also  called  Zooft.  [Western  U.  S.]  — 15.  Inpic-  part  of  the  breech-sight  of  a  cannon,  having 
ture-framing,  that  part  of  a  picture  of  any  kind  the  range  marked  on  it  in  yards  or  degrees, 
which  is  exposed  to  view  within  the  edge  of  a  sight-draft  (sit'draft),  n.  In  com.,  a  draft  pay- 
frame  or  mat;  the  whole  of  the  space  within  able  at  sight — that  is,  on  presentation.  Also 
the  frame — After  sight,  in  com.,  after  presentation,  sight-bill. 

—Angle  of  sight.  See  an^rZes.— Aperture-sight.  Same  sighted  (si'ted),  a.     [_<  sights  + -ed^.l    1.  Hav- 

a6^e»6OT<i-«5rAt (which see, under lMif-8j^ftO.-At short  ing  eyesight;  capable  of  seeing.     [Bare.] 

A  partially  sighted  girl  dreams  repeatedly  of  a  wide 
river,  and  is  afraid  of  being  dashed  across  i^  while  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  flowers  on  the  opposite  bank,  which 
she  dimly  sees.  New  Princeton  Bsm.,  V.  33. 

3.  Having  sight  of  some  special  character;  see- 
ing in  a  particular  way:  in  composition:  as,far- 
or  long-sip/ited,  near-  or  sh.0T:tsighted,  quick- 
sighted,  shascp-sighted. —  3.  Having  a  sight;  fit- 
ted with  a  sight  or  sights,  as  a  firearm;  by 
extension,  arranged  with  sights  so  that  a  cer- 
tain definite  distance  can  be  reached  by  using 
the  sights :  as,  a  rifle  sighted  for  a  thousand 
yards. 

sighten  (si'tn),  v.  t.  [<  sights  +  -e»i.]  In  calico- 
printimg,  to  add  a  fugitive  color  to  (a  paste),  to 
enable  the  printer  to  see  whether  the  figures 
are  well  printed  or  otherwise. 


Bight.  See  short.— Ml  Sight,  (a)  Immediately ;  as  soon 
as  seen ;  without  study  or  practice ;  as,  to  read  a  piece  of 
music  at  sight;  to  shoot  at  sight.  (&)  In  com,.,  on  presen- 
tation.—Bill  of  sight.  See  MiJs.—Buokhom-slght,  a 
form  of  rear  sight  used  for  rifles:  so  called  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  curved  ears  adjacent  to  the  sighting- 
notch  to  the  horns  of  a  deer. — Field  Of  Sight.  Same  as 
'dd  of  vision  (which  see,  under  ;!e2(f). — In  sight,  (a) 
l^ithin  the  power  or  range  of  vision ;  in  or  into  a  state  of 
visibility  to  an  observer  or  observers :  as,  the  ship  hove  in 
sight. 

The  Spanish  fleet  then  canst  not  see — because 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight !         Sheridan,  The_  Critic,  ii.  2. 
Within  view  or  seeing  distance ;  in  a  position  permit- 
iihg  sight  or  observation :  with  <tf:  as,  to  be  in  sight  of 
land. 

In  sight  of  quiet  sands  and  seas. 

A.  0.  Swimbnme,  Felise. 


if 
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(c)  Within  the  range  of  observation  or  knowledge;  known 
from  inspection,  search,  or  inquiry ;  that  can  be  calculated 
upon  as  existing  or  available :  as,  the  ore  in  sight  in  a 


mine ;  the  amount  of  grain  in  sight  for  market.    («)  In  Slghtenmg  (Slt  nmg),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  sighten, 


estimation  or  consideration;  as  seen  or  judged;  according 

to  mental  perception :  with  a  possessive  pronoun :  as,  to 

do  what  is  right  in  one's  own  sight— Xjjie  of  sight,  the  „{_-i,i:  f__j  ,'c,i+'*=4'\    -, 

right  line  joining  tlie  object  looked  at  and  the  eye  of  the  Slgni-ieett  (Sit  lea;,  a 

observer.— Natural  angle  of  sight,  in  gun.,  the  angle 

included  between  the  natural  line  of  sight  and  the  axis  of 

the  piece  prolonged.— Natural  line  of  sight,  the  line  of 


I).]  A  color  used  temporarily  to  enable  a  cal- 
ico-printer to  judge  of  the  pattern. 
Ight-feed  (sit'fed),  a.  Noting  a  lubricator  in 
which  the  feeding  of  the  lubricant  is  visible 
through  a  tube  of  glass,  uniformity  of  feeding 
being  thus  assured 


metalof  apiece  alongwhioh  the  eye  ranges.— Nocturnal  _{„i,+S,,i  /„;+/fj,n  /,      r/ o»«i.*l -i-   A,r  i    Tioin-n™ 
-  ■■    Sameasday-6ijncin««8.— Onoruponsight.  Same  SlghttUl  (sit  tui),  a.    [< iSJg'ftiJ- + -/»«.J    Having 


Bight. 

as  at  sight.— Out  Of  sight,  (a)  Beyond  or  away  from  the 
field  of  vision;  hidden  from  view,  especially  by  distance; 
not  in  sight. 


full  sight;  clear-sighted. 

'Tis  passing  miraculous  that  your  dul  and  blind  worship 
should  so  sodainly  turne  both  sightfvU  and  witfull. 
Chapman,  Masque  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Clearness  of 


Ovt  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  Popular  saying. 

(b)  Beyond  all  comparison;  to  or  in  a  transcendent  de-  SightfulneSSt    (sit'ful-nes),  n. 
gree ;  in  an  unrivaled  manner :  as,  to  beat  an  opponent     sight. 
oat  of  sight,  as  in  a  game  or  an  election.    [CoUoq.  ]  j^^j  ug  ^^t  wink,  though  void  of  purest  i^htfvlness. 

I  took  to  bed  .  .  .  the  impression  that  he  [Skobeleii]  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

was  aui,  of  sight  the  most  muscular  and   independent  _j„t,4.  ■i,„i-  /„Ti/T,=i\    „       a  i i.,  +« 4.i,_        \. 

thinker  of  any  B,ussian  I  had  met.  Slght-hole  (sit  hol),  ».     A  hole  to  see  through. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  13.  The  generator  is  provided  with  a  door,  fuel-hopper,  and 
Point  of  Sight.  Seeijoinjl.— Quarter-sights,  in  ^im.,  valve,  stoke- and  si^Ai-Aoies.  5ci.  Xmw.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  66. 
notches  or  marks  made  in  or  on  the  upper  quarters  of  sighting-notch  (si'ting-nooh),  n.  The  notch, 
the  base-ring  of  a  gun  above  a  horizontal  plane  tangent  ^  i^  °  i^  j  X  „;Sji.  „f  ti,„  i,)„fl  a\aM  nf 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunnions,  formerly  used  in  °^°^'  °^  ^"''^  ^^  ^"^  miaaie  ot  lUe  nina-BlgHt  Ot 
connection  with  the  muzzle-sights  to  give  the  gun  an  ele-    ^  firearm. 

vation  ranging  from  point-blank  to  3°.— Eefleoting  sight,  sighting-shot  (si'ting-shot),  n.  A  shot  made 
See  retetoff.- Second  Bight,  a  faculty  of  internal  sight  for  ascertaining  the  qualities  of  a  firearm,  and 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  some  persons,  whereby  they     j.„  •        _iriu       ii,  ■     i-i         -n    V  -i 

seSai8tantobiect8oroccurrences,orforeseefutureevents,  discovering  whether  the  projectile  Will  strike 
as  if  present  before  their  eyes :  so  called  because  it  takes  the  spot  aimed  at,  or  another  point  alittle  above 
the  place  of  natural  sight,  which  for  the  time  is  in  abey-  or  to  one  side  of  it,  as  is  often  the  case, 
ance.  Belief  in  this  faculty,  and  seemingly  strong  evi-  aio-'htlpas  CsTt/lps"!  n  T<  MV.  sinhtplps-  < 
dencea  of  its  reality,  have  existed  among  nearly  all  races  SIgllXieSS  (.Sit  lesj,  a.  L\  ^■^-  Sigiltetes,  <. 
n  the  earliest  period  of  history.    In  modern  Europe     "■    -t>CSS.i      1.   I-iaCKing  SI 


;  sight;  blind. 
Ysaac 
Wurthede  sighteles  and  elde  swac. 

Genesis  and  Bxodm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1628. 
The  sightless  Milton,  with  his  hair 
Around  his  placid  temples  curled. 

Wordsworth,  The  Italian  Itinerant. 

2t.'  Offensive  or  unpleasing  to  the  eye ;  un- 
sightly. 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  tS. 

St.  Not  appearing  to  sight ;  invisible. 

Heav'n's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  23. 

To  take  sight  of  something,  to  bring  it  into  the  direct  -iirTitlpaeW  C«it'lfiH-lit  «A)  In  a  siffhtless  man- 
line  of  view  by  instrumental  means,  as  in  aiming  or  level-  SlgntieSSiy  (Sit  les-li;,  aav.  m  a  signtiess  md,n 
ing  a  gun  or  a  quadrant.— Vernier-scale  sight,  in  a  rifle,    ner. 

aback-sight  which  can  be  accurately  adjusted  by  means  sightlessness  (sit'les-nes),  n.    The  state  of  be- 
of  a  vernier  attachment.    The  bar  of  the  sight  carries  a    \j^  siffhtless  •  want  of  sight 
a°slreV°^°'  ^^  *"'  P^^P-^'sl^' '«  ^'^^d""-  depressed  by  gigltlilieSS  (s'it'li-nes),  n.     The  state  of  being 
Sighti  (sit),  V.  t.  ,  [=Sw.  sigta  ^Dan.  sigte,  aim    sightly;  comeliness;  pleasing  appearance, 
at;  from  the  noun.]     1.  To  come  in  sight  or        Glass  eyes  may  be  used,  though  not  for  seehig,  for  sj^yAt- 
get  sight  of;  bring  into  view,  especially  into    '*'^»-  ^"^^^  Holy  State  (1648),  p.  m 

one's  own  view,  as  by  approach  or  by  search;  sightly  (sit'li),  a.  [<  sighf^  +  -Z^i.]  Pleasing 
make  visible  to  one's  self :  as,  to  sight  land ;  to  to  the  eye ;  affording  gratification  to  the  sense 
(game.  of  sight;  esthetically  pleasing. 


from  t 

they  abound  most  among  people  of  Celtic  origin,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland. 
See  cla/irooyanoe.—SWt,  bar-sight.  See  6ari,  10.— Tele- 
scopic sight,  a  small  telescope  mounted  as  a  rear  sight 
or  breech-sight  upon  a  small-arm  or  cannon,  so  as  to  vary 
the  angles  of  sight  in  aiming  for  long  ranges.— To  heave 
In  sight.  See  heave.— 1o  lose  sight  of.  (a)  To  cease 
to  see ;  cease  to  have  knowledge  of :  as,  we  shortly  lost 
sight  of  land ;  I  lost  sight  of  my  friend  for  many  years. 
(6)  To  overlook ;  omit  to  take  into  calculation :  as,  you 
lose  sight  of  my  last  argument.— To  put  out  of  sight, 
(ffl)  To  place  out  of  the  range  of  vision ;  hide.  (6)  To  con- 
sume.   [Slang.] 

The  raw  spirits  that  they  [Poles]  put  out  of  sight  without 
so  much  as  winking  struck  me  with  abject  amazement. 
Arch.  Forbes,  War  between  France  and  Germany,  II.  266. 


Sigillaria 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  143. 
A  great  many  brave  sightly  horses  were  brought  out, 
and  only  one  plain  nag  that  made  sport. 

Sir  R.  L  'Estrange. 

sight-opening  (sit'6p"ning),  n.  In  armor,  the 
opening  in  the  front  of  the  helmet,  whether 
fixed  or  movable,  through  which  the  wearer 
looks  out.  Greek  helmets  requiring  sight-openings 
were  less  common  than  some  other  forms.  Boman  war- 
helmets  left  the  face  exposed,  but  the  helmets  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  beginning  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, uniformly  covered  the  face,  and  the  management  of 
the  sight-opening  was  the  most  important  consideration 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  these.  Compare  Aetntet, 
hea/umjc,  armet,  basinet,  Vumi^re,  aeiU&re. 

sight-pouch  (sit'poueh),  n.  A  long-,  slender 
case  for  carrjring  the  breech-sight  of  a  gun, 
suspended  from  the  shoulder. 

sight-reader  (sit're'''d6r), «.  One  who  reads  at 
sight  (something  usually  requiring  previous 
study) ;  specifically,  a  musician  who  can  accu- 
rately sing  or  play  musical  notes  on  first  see- 
ing them,  without  previous  study  or  practice. 

As  a  sight^reader,  he  [Eeisenauer]  was  supreme.  I  have 
seen  him  take  a  complicated  orcheslral  score  in  manu- 
script and  play  it  off  at  the  first  reading. 

TAa  Century,  XXXV.  728. 

sight-reading  (sit're"ding),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reading  a  piece  of  music,  or  a  passage 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  at  first  sight,  generally  as 
a  test  of  proficiency. 

sight-seeing  (sit'se'''ing),  n.  The  act  of  seeing 
sights;  a  going  about  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
interesting  things. 

sight-seeker  (sit'se"k6r),  n.  One  who  goes 
about  in  search  of  sights. 

sight-seer  (sit'se"6r),  n.    One  who  is  fond  of, 

or  who  goes  to  see,  sights  or  curiosities :  as,  the 

streets  were  crowded  with  eager  sight-seers. 

Whenever  he  travelled  abroad,  he  was  a  busy  slght-seer. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  166. 

sight-shot  (sit'shot),  n.  Dista;nceto  which  the 
sight  can  reach;  range  of  sight;  eye-shot. 
[Bare.] 

It  only  makes  me  run  faster  from  the  place  'tUl  I  get  as 
it  were  out  of  slghtshot.    Cowley,  Works  (ed.  1707),  II.  701. 

sight-singing  (sit'sing"ing),  n.  In  music,  vocal 
sight-reading.    See  sight-reader. 

sigbtsman  (sits'man),  n. ;  pi.  sightsmen  (-men). 
[<  sighfs,  poss.  of  sight^,  +  man.']  If.  One  who 
points  out  the  sights  or  objects  of  interest  of  a 
place;  a  local  guide. 

In  the  first  place  our  sights-man  (for  so  they  name  cer- 
tain persons  here  who  get  their  living  by  leading  strangers 
about  to  see  the  city)  went  to  the  Palace  Famese. 

Fvdyn,  Diaiy,  Nov.  6, 1644. 

2.  One  who  reads  music  readily  at  sight. 
sight-vane  (sit'van),  n.    A  piece  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  with  a  hole  or  slit  in  it,  attached  to 
a  quadrant,  azimuth  compass,  or  other  instru- 
ment, through  which  aperture  the  observation 
is  made.    See  cut  under  ^mma*8C. 
sight-worthy  (afw^r^SHi),  a.    Worth  seeing. 
In  our  universities,  .  .  .  where  the  worst  College  is 
more  sight-worthy  than  the  best  Dutch  Gymnasium. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  m.  iv.  4. 

The  most  sight-worthy  and  meritorious  thing  in  the 

whole  drama.  New  York  Tribune,  May  14, 1862. 

sightyt,  a.  [<  ME.  syghty,  sity;  <  sight  +  -j/i.] 
1.  Appearing  to  sight;  visible.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  455. — 2.  (Jlaring;  glittering.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  455. 

sigil  (sij'il),  n.  [<  L.  sigillum,  dim.  of  signum, 
a  mark,  token,  sign,  the  device  on  a  seal:  see 
sign.  Ci.  seal^,vlt.  <h.  sigillum.']  A  seal;  an 
abbreviated  sign  or  signature ;  also,  an  occult 
stamp,  mark,  or  sign,  as  in  magic  or  astrology. 
See  signature,  2. 

She  .  .  . 
.  .  .  gave  me  charms  and  s^Hs,  for  defence 
Against  ill  tongues  that  scandal  innocence. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  606. 
Sign  and  si^U,  word  of  power. 
From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 

Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  16. 

Sigillaria  (sij-i-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Brougniart, 
1822),  <  L.  sigillum,  a  seal:  see  sigil.]  A  ge- 
nus of  very  important  and  widely  spread  fossil 
plants  which  occur  in  the  (Carboniferous)  coal- 
measures,  and  which  are  especially  character- 
istic of  the  middle  section  of  the  series,  sigil- 
laHa  is  a  tree  often  of  large  size,  and  chiefly  known  bv 
the  peculiar  markings  on  the  trunk,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resemble  those  which  characterize  Lepidodendron. 
These  markings  are  leaf-scars,  and  they  occur  spirally  dis- 
tributed around  the  stem,  and  generally  arranged  on  ver- 
tical ridges  or  ribs.  Great  numbers  of  species  have  been 
described,  the  variations  in  the  form  and  arrangement  ot 
the  leaf-scars  and  of  the  vascular  scars  being  the  points 
chiefly  relied  on  for  specific  distinction.  Slgilloria  ia 
but  imperfectly  known,  so  far  as  foliage  and  frnit  are 


Sigillaria 

concerned,  but  most  paleobotanists  consider  it  probable 
that  It  will  be  eTentnally  proved  to  be  closely  related 
to  LepidodendTon;  others  refer  it  to  the  cycads;  while 
there  are  some  who  maintain  that  it  is  probable  that 
various  plants  quite  different  from  one  another  in  their 
systematic  position  have  been  included  under  the  name 
Stgillaria. 

Sigillarian  (sij-i-la'ri-an),  a.  Belonging  or  re- 
lated to  SigUkina. 

The  author  has  demonstrated  a  peculiarity  In  the  ori- 
gin of  the  medulla  of  the  SigiUarian  and  Lepidodendroid 
plants.  Nature,  XLI.  578. 

Bifillaroid,  sigillarioid  (sij'i-la-roid,  sij-i-la'- 
n-oid),  a.    [<  Sigillaria  +  -old.']  '  Same  as  sigil- 
larian. 
Lepidodendroid  and  HgiOannd  plants  abound. 

A.  OeOde,  Encyc.  Brit,  X.  346. 

Sigillaiy  (sij'i-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  *sigUlarius  (LL. 
as  a  noun,  a  maker  of  seaJs),  <  sigillum,  a  seal: 
see  aigil.1  Of  the  nature  of  a  seal;  connected 
with  a  seal  or  ■with  sealing. 

Tr  summons  for  my  Court  at  Warley,  with  all  those 
mgiUary  formalities  of  a  perfect  instrument. 

Eimvn,  To  Mr.  Thurland. 

SigUlate  (sij'i-lat),  a.  [<  L.  sigiUatus,  adorned 
with  figures,  <  sigiUum,  a  mark,  device,  seal: 
see  sigil."]  1.  In  eeram.,  decorated  with  im- 
pressed patterns. — 2.  In  hot.,  marked  as  if  with 
the  impressions  of  a  seal,  as  the  rhizome  of 
Solomon's-seal,  Polygonatum. — 3.  Expressly  in- 
dicated—  Siglllate  distxibutlon,  distribution  indi- 
cated by  022,  same,  etc 

Bigillated  (sij'i-la-ted),  a.  [<  sigillate  +  -ed^.'] 
Same  as  sigillate. — sibilated  ware,  hard  pottery 
decorated  witb  patterns  prmted  from  stamps. 

Sigillation  (sij-i-la'shon),  n.  [<  sigillate  + 
-Jo».]  The  decoration  of  pottery  by  means  of 
molds  or  stamps  applied  to  the  surface. 

^gillativet  (sig'i-la-tiv),  a.  [<  OP.  sigiUatif,  < 
17.  SigiUatus,  adorned  with  figures  or  devices : 
see  sigillate.']  Fit  to  seal ;  belonging  to  a  seal ; 
composed  of  wax. 

SigiUa^:  .  ,  ,  SiffiUaHve,  scalable,  apt  to  seale;  made 
of  wax.  Cotgrave  (ed.  1611). 

sigillography  (sij-i-log'rar-fl),  n.  [<  L.  sigillvm, 
a  seal,  +  Gtr,  -ypa^ia,  <  ypadeiv,  write.]  The 
study  or  science  of  seals;  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  and  uses  of  seals. 

It  is  only  of  lafe  years  that  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  Byzantine  gigUlography.     Athemeum,  ITo.  3072,  p.  341. 

sigla  (sig'la),  n.  pi.  [Lit.,  abbr.  of  L.  sigilla, 
yl.  otsigUtum,  a  m&Tk,  seal:  see  sigil,  seal?.]  A 
monogram,  usually  an  abbreviation  of  a  proper 
name,  especially  one  engraved  upon  the  seal 
of  a  seal-ring,  as  was  common  in  the  middle 
ages. 

siglatont,  n.    Same  as  ciclaton. 

Siglos  (sig'los),  n. ;  pL  sigli  (-15).  [<  Gr,  aty^, 
ouOmq  (see  def .) :  see  sTtekel^  A  silver  coin  is- 
sued by  the  kings  of  ancient  Persia;  a  silver 
daric,  its  normal  weight  was  about  86.4B  grains,  and 
20  sigli  were  equivalent  to  one  gold  darlc.  (See  darie.) 
The  siglos,  like  the  daric,  bore  on  the  obverse  a  figure  of 
the  King  of  Persia  represented  as  an  archer. 

Sigma  (sig'mS.),  n.  [<  L.  sigma,  <  Gr.  aiyiia.]  1. 
The  name  of 'the  Greek  letter  S,  a,  f,  equivalent 
to  the  English  B,  s.  (For  its  early  forms,  see 
under  S.)  There  is  also  an  uncial  form  (see  undat), 
namely  C,  made  from  S  by  curving  and  slighting;  this 
has  been  revived  in  some  recent  alphabets  of  Greek. 
2.  An  S-shaped  or  sigmoid  flesh-spicule  of  a 
sponge. — Sigma  function,  a  function  used  in  the 
weierstrassian  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  and  defined 
by  the  formula 

-l-o-l-oor       /  u 

Iogcr«  =  log«-l-2»i2»|  log  11  — 
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The  root  of  the  future  is  got  from  the  root  of  the  pres- 
ent (or  infinitive)  by  aigmaUiig  it, 

T.  E.  AmM,  First  Greek  Book,  p.  6.    iEneye.  Diet.) 

sigmate  (sig'mat),  a.    [<  sigma  +  -ate^.]    Hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  Greek  sigma  or  of  the  let- 
ter S;  sigma-shaped  or  S-shaped. 
With  eigmate  flesh-spicules  [sponges], 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXL  937. 

sigmatic  (sig-mat'ik),  a,  [<  sigmate  +  4c.] 
Formed  with  a  sigma  or  s:  said  of  the  Greek 
first  aorist  and  first  future,  and  also  of  parallel 
formations  in  other  languages,  as  Sanskrit. 

SigmaHc  aorists  and  futures  in  pure  verbs  are  "new 
words."  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  T.  165. 

Memini  is  a  different  thing  from  dixi  (cSeif a);  the  latter 
is  a  sigmatic  aorist.       T?ie  Academy,  Dov.  30, 1889,  p.  368. 

sigmation  (sig-ma'shon),  n.  [<  sigmate  +  -^on.] 
The  adding  of  a  sigma  or  s  at  the  end  of  a  word 
or  a  syllable. 

This  fondness  for  plnralizing  .  .  .  is  constantly  showing 
itself  both  in  a  purely  senseless  Hgmation  and  in  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  plural  ending.    N.  and  Q. ,  7th  ser.,  VIL 142. 

sigmatism  (sig'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  NL.  sigmatis- 
mus,  <  MGr.  my/MTi^eiv,  write  with  sigma,  <  Gr. 
aiy/ia,  sigma :  see  sigma.]  1.  The  use  or  pres- 
ence of  sigma  ors;  repetition  or  recurrence  of 
s  or  of  the  s-sound. 

B  read  clearly  "terrasque  citis  ratis  attigit  auris,"  per- 
haps rightly,  as  the  sigmatism  is  quite  Ovldian. 

Classieal  Sev.,  HL  270. 

2.  Difficult  or  defective  pronunciation  of  the 
sound  s. 

Sigmatismus  (sig-ma-tis'mus),  n.  [NIi.:  see 
sigmaUsm.]    Same  as  sigmatism. 

There  are  three  inseparable  necessities  which  may  be 

remembered  by  a  sigmtiMsmus— Bite,  soil,  and  sympathy. 

Quarterly  Ben.,  CXLV.  369. 

Sigmatophora  (sig-ma-tof 'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NXi., 
neut.  pi,  of  sigmatophorus :  see  sigmato^horoits.] 
A  suborder  of  choristidan  tetractineUidan 
sponges,  whose  microscleres  or  flesh-spicules 
are  sigmaspires.  It  contains  the  famifies  Te- 
UllideB  and  Samidse. 

sigmatophorous  (sig-ma-tof 'o-ms),  a.  [<  KXi. 
sigmatophorus,  <  (jlr.  aiyfia,  sigma,  +  -(popoQ,  < 
(jiipEiv  ==  E.  hear^.]  Having  sigmaspires,  as  a 
sponge ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sigmatophora. 

sigmella  (sig-mel'a),  n. ;  pi. sigmellse (-e).  [NL,, 
dim.  of  L.  sigma :  see  sigma.]  A  kind  of  sponge- 
spicule.    Sollas. 

Sigmodon  (sig'mo-don), ».  [KL.  (Say  and  Ord, 
1825) :  see  sigmodont.]  1 .  A  genus  of  sigmodont 
murines ;  the  cotton-rats.  S.  hispidiis  is  the  common 
cotton-rat  of  the  southern  United  States.  It  is  a  stout- 
bodied  species,  formerly  wrongly  referred  to  the  genus 
Arvicola,  4^  to  5^  inches  long,  the  tail  about  3  inches  more ; 
with  large  hind  feet,  1^  inches  long,  naked,  and  six-tuber^ 
dilate  on  the  soles ;  large  rounded  ears,  nearly  naked  out- 
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The  significance  of  the  last  terms  is  that  the  values  m  = 
n  =  0  are  to  be  excluded  in  forming  the  sum. 

Sigmaspiral  (sig'ma-spi'ral),  a.  [<  sigmas^e 
+  -al.]  Curved  as  one  turn  of  a  oylindneal 
spiral,  as  a  sponge-spicule ;  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sigmaspire. 

sigmaspire  (sig'ma-spir),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiy/ia,  sig- 
ma, +  cirelpa,  a  coil,  spire :  see  sigma  and  spire''.] 
In  sponges,  a  simple  kind  of  microsclere  or  flesh- 
spicule,  whose  form  is  that  of  a  single  turn  of 
a  cylindrical  spiral,  so  that  it  looks  like  the 
letter  0,  or  8,  according  to  the  direction  from 
which  it  is  viewed.    Sollas. 

sigmate  (sig'mat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sigmated, 
ppr.  sigmaUng,  [<  sigma  +  -ate^.]  To  add  a 
sigma  or  s  to ;  change  by  the  addition  of  an  s  at 
the  end,  as  in  upwards,  alternative  of  upward. 
The  question  of  the  plural  treatment^  or  otherwise,  of 
some  agmaUd  words  [as  "means"]  is  fair  matter  for  dis- 
cnsslonT  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  Vm.  216. 


Cotton-rat  {.Sil^modon  hispidtt^. 


side,  hairy  inside ;  blunt  muzzle,  f  lury  except  on  the  sep- 
tum ;  long,  coarse  pelage,  hispid  with  bristly  hairs,  above 
finely  lined  with  black  and  brownish-yellow,  below  gray« 
ish-white;  and  the  tail  scarcely  bicolor.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon and  troublesome  animal.  Similar  species,  or  varie- 
ties of  this  one,  extend  through  most  of  Mexico  to  Guate- 
mala. 
2.  [2.  c]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

sigmodont  (sig'mo-dont),  a.  andn.  [<  Gr.  atyija, 
Sigma,  +  booig  (oSovt-)  =  E.  tooth.]  I.  a.  Show- 
ing a  sigmoid  pattern  of  the  molar  crowns  when 
the  biseiial  tubercles  of  these  teeth  are  ground 
flat  by  wear,  as  a  murine ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Sigmodontes,  as  any  murine  indigenous  to 
America. 
II.  n.  Any  sigmodont  murine. 

Sigmodontes  (sig-mo-don'tez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Sigmodon,  q.  v.]  The  Neogtean  or  New  World 
murine  rodents;  a  tribe  or  series  of  the  family 
Muridee  and  subfamily  Murinse,  peculiar  to 
America,  and  containing  all  the  American 
murines:  named  from  one  of  the  genera, 
Sigmodon,  and  contrasted  with  Mures.  They  have 
the  npper  molars  tuberculate  in  double  series,  and  the 
bony  palate  ending  opposite  the  last  molars.  There  are 
many  genera,  and  numerous  species.  The  North  Ameri- 
can genera  are  Sigmodon,  NeaUyma,  OcTietodon,  and  Hespe- 
romys  with  its  subdivisions.  See  cuts  under  deer-mmtM, 
Neotoma,  rice-fieid,  and  Sigmodon. 

sigmoid  (sig'moid),  a  and  n.  [<  Gn.  aiy/ioeti^, 
also  aiyiucroeMis,  ot  the  shape  of  sigma,  <  aly/ia, 


Sign 

sigma,  +  elSoc,  form.]  I.  a.  Shaped  like  the 
Greek  capital  letter  sigma  in  either  of  its  forma. 
(See  sigma,  1.)  In  anat,  specifically— (o)  Having  the 
curve  of  the  uncial  sigma  or  the  roman  C;  semilunar; 
crescentic :  as,  the  greater  and  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna ;  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius.  [Now  rare.]  (ft) 
Resembling  the  earlier  and  now  usual  form  of  the  sigma, 
or  the  roman  S,  or  the  old  italic  long  /;  sinuous ;  sinu- 
ate :  as,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  (the  last  curve 
of  the  colon  before  it  terminates  in  the  rectum);  the  sig- 
maid  shape  of  the  human  collar-bone.— 6reat(or  greater) 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  a  concavity  at  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  ulna,  which  receives  the  Cochlear  suiface 
of  the  humerus.  See  olecranon,  and  cut  under  forearm. 
—  Sigmoid  artery,  a  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery  which  supplies  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. — 
Sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  the  concave  articular 
surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  which  articulates 
with  the  ulna.— Sigmoid  flexure,  an  8-shaped  curve  of 
several  parts.  Specifically — (a)  Of  the  colon,  at  the  end  of 
the  descending  colon,  terminating  in  the  rectum,  (6)  Of  the 
spinal  column  of  man  and  a  few  ot  the  highest  apes,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  erect  attitude.  It  does  not  exist  in  the 
infant,  (c)  Of  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  birds  and  some 
reptiles,  as  cryptodirous  turtles,  when  the  head  is  drawn 
in  steaight  upon  the  shoulders.  It  disappears  when  the 
head  is  thrust  forward  and  the  neck  thus  straightened 
out.  It  is  very  strongly  marked  in  long-necked  birds,  as 
herons.— Sigmoid  fossa,  gyrus,  notch.  See  the  nouns. 
— Sigmoid  valve,  one  of  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  semi- 
lunar valves :  an  example  of  the  old  use  of  the  term.  See 
«e7iii2'U7tar.— Small  (or  lesser)  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  a  small  depression  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  which  receives  the  head 
of  the  radius.  See  out  under  foreairm.  =BytL  See  semi- 
lunar. 

II.  n.  1.  A  sigmoid  curve. — 2.  The  region 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

sigmoidal  (sig-moi'dal),  a.  [<  sigmoid  +  -al.] 
Same  as  sigmoid. — Sll^oidal  fold,  in  ged.,  a  re- 
versed or  inverted  fold ;  a  mass  of  strata  which,  as  the 
result  of  crust-movements,  have  been  turned  back  on 
themselves  into  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Greek  letter  sigma. 

sigmoidall7(6ig-moi'dal-i),  ad/ii.  In  the  shape 
of  the  (^rreek  letter  sigma. 

The  sigmoidaUy  curved  folds  of  the  ganoine. 

,;■.  JT.  Davis,  GeoL  Mag.,  III.  160. 

sign  (sin),  n.  [<  ME.  signe,  sygne,  syng,  seine, 
sine,  syne,  <  OF.  signe,  semg,  sign,  mark,  signa- 
ture,!', signe,  sign,  seing,  signature, = Pr.  signe  = 
Sp.  Pg.  &,gno  =  It.  segno,  sign,  =  AS.  segen,  segn, 
a  sign,  standard,  =  D.  seiti  =  OHG.  «egia»i,MHG. 
G.  segen  =  Olr.  sen,  sign,  <  L.  signum,  a  mark, 
sign,  token;  rootimcertaiu.  From L.gi^mtm  are 
also  ult.  E.  signature,  signet,  signify,  etc.,  assign, 
consign,  countersign,  design,  ensign,  resign,  insig- 
nia,ete.,sigil,sigillate,sea1?,sain>;ete.]  1.  Avis- 
ible  mark  or  impress,  whemer  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, accidental  or  purposed,  serving  to  convey 
information,  suggest  an  idea,  or  assist  infer- 
ence ;  a  distinctive  guiding  indication  to  the 
eye. 

Nowe  nede  is  sette  a  signe  on  every  vyne 
That  fertile  is,  scions  of  it  to  take 
For  setting. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 
Ther  ys  jette  a  syne  of  his  fote 
On  a  marbulle  stone  ther  as  he  stode. 

PoliMcal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fnmivall),  p.  122. 

2.  An  arbitrary  or  conventional  mark  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  a  known  meaning;  a  fig- 
ure written  technically  instead  of  the  word  or 
words  which  it  represents,  according  to  pre- 
scription or  usage:  as,  mathematical,  astro- 
nomical, medical,  botanical,  or  musical  signs; 
occult  signs;  an  artist's  sign.  The  most  common 
mathematical  signs  are  those  indicating  the  relations  of 
quantities  in  aiithmetical  and  algebraic  processes.  (See 
notation,  2.)  The  principal  aetronomicalslgns  are  those 
representing  the  names  of  the  twelve  divisions  or  constel. 
lations  of  the  zodiac.  (See  def.  11.)  Others  aymbolize  the 
sun,  the  earth,  and  the  other  planets,  Ox*  moon  and  its 
different  phases,  and  the  first  twenty  or  more  of  the  as- 
teroids or  planetoids.  (See  symbol.)  All  these^  as  well  as 
the  zodiacal  signs,  are  in  form  significant  of  the  names  or 
the  bodies  for  which  they  stand.  The  eight  aspects  have 
also  signs,  as  follows:  6  conjunction,  Jf  opposition,  i^  trine, 
D  quadrature,  *  sextile,  and  threeothers  very  rarely  used. 
In  zoology  two  astronomical  signs,  s  and  ! ,  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  are  constantly  used  to  denote  male  and  female  re- 
spectively ;  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  plain  circle,  O, 
meaning  a  young  animal  of  undetermined  sex.  These 
signs  for  sex  are  in  a  good  many  of  the  cuts  of  insects  fig- 
ured in  this  volume  (see,  for  example,  sUhspider).  In  bot- 
any 0  indicates  a  monocarpic  plant;  ®,  an  annual;  ®,  a 
biennial;  2(,  a  perennial;  §, a  shrub;  S,atree;  i,amale 
plant  orflower;  ;,  a  female  plant  or  flower;  ;,ahermaph- 
rodite  plant  or  flower;  oo,  indefinitely  numerous;  0=, 
cotyledons  accumbent ;  O  || ,  cotyledons  incnmbent,  etc. 
The  following  signs  are  in  common  use  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy :  pj,  recipe ;  S,  ounce ;  f S.  fluidounce ;  &,  dram ; 
is,  fluidrachm ;  s,  scruple ;  nji,  minim. 
8.  Something  displayed  to  announce  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one;  a  cognizance;  a  standard;  a 
banner. 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blazed. 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven. 

MOton,  P.  L.,  vL  776. 
4.  An  inscribed  board,  plate,  or  space,  or  a 
symbolical  representation  or  figure,  serving 


sign 

for  guidance  or  infonuatiou,  as  on  or  before 
a  place  of  businesB  or  of  public  resort,  or  along 
a  road:  as,  a  merchant's  or  shopman's  sign;  a 


Swinging  Sign,  style  of  iStli  century. 

tayeTusign ;  a  swinging  sign;  a  tin  sign;  a 
sign-hoaxd.  Places  of  bUBiness,  and  especially  tavernB, 
were  formerly  often  known  by  the  names  of  the  flgiirea 
or  Tepresentations  used  by  them  for  signs,  as  the  Cock 
and  Bull  for  a  tavern,  the  Bible  and  Keys  for  a  bookstore, 
etc. 

To  be  Bolde  at  his  shop  in  Corn-hill,  at  the  gCgne  of  the 
Cat  and  Parrats.         E.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  11. 
Underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  fi^n. 
The  Castle  in  St.  Alban's,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2.  67. 

His  naturall  memorie  was  very  great,  to  woh  he  added 

the  art  of  memorie.    He  would  repeate  to  you  forwards 

and  backwards  all  the  tignes  from  Ludgate  to  Charing- 

crosse.  Aubrey,  Lives,  Thomas  Fuller. 

5.  A  symbolical  representation;  a  symbol; 
hence,  in  absolute  use,  symboUeal  significance ; 
allusive  representation :  with  in. 

And  on  her  head  a  crowne  of  purest  gold 
Is  set,  in  sign  of  highest  soveraignty. 

Speneer,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  1.  191. 

There  is  Idolatry  in  worshipping  the  outward  gign  of 
bread  and  wine. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  18S3),  11.  44. 
By  cross  arms,  the  lover's  sign, 
Vow, 
JUiddleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  1. 

6.  A  representative  or  indicative  thing;  a  tan- 
gible, audible,  or  historical  token,  symbol,  or 
memento ;  an  exponent  or  indicator:  as,  words 
are  the  signs  of  thought;  the  ruin  is  a  sign  of 
past  grandeur. 

The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  and  they 
became  a  Hgn.  Num.  xxvi.  10. 

This  would  he  to  make  them  [words]  signs  of  his  own 
conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them  to  other  ideas. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  11.  2. 
That  autumn  star. 
The  baleful  sign  of  fevers. 

3f.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Bustum. 
The  ampuUee  were  the  special  signs  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrimage ;  the  scallop-shell  was  the  sign  of  the  pil- 
grimage to  Compostella;  whilst  the  signs  oi  the  Koman 
pilgrimage  were  a  badge  with  the  effigies  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  the  cross-keys,  or  "keyes  of  rome,"  .  .  .  and  the 
vernicle.  .  .  .  The  proper  sign  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  the  cross. 

Skeat,  Note  on  Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  16B. 

7.  In  general,  anything  which  serves  to  mani- 
fest, stand  for,  or  call  up  the  idea  of  another 
thing  to  the  mind  of  the  person  perceiving  it; 
evidence  of  something  past,  present,  or  future ; 
a  symptom:  as,  to  show  signs  of  life;  a  sign  of 
fom  or  fair  weather;  signs  of  war;  signs  of  a 
contagious  disease. 

0  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ;  hut 
can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?        Mat.  xvi.  3. 

She  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  236. 

We  came  to  a  place  where  there  are  some  signs  of  the 
foundation  of  a  house. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1.  39. 

That  he  makes  Love  to  you  is  a  sign  you  are  handsome ; 
and  that  I  am  not  jealous  is  a  sign  you  are  virtuous. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iii.  1. 

Scarce  has  the  gray  dawn  streaked  the  sky,  and  the  ear- 
liest cock  crowed  from  the  cottages  of  the  hillside,  when 
tlie  suburbs  give  sign  of  reviving  animation. 

Irrring,  Alhamhra,  p.  137. 

1  have  known  black  men  who  could  read  lign  and  lift 
a  trail  with  as  much  intuitive  quickness  as  either  red  or 
white.  Mayne  Eeid,  Osceola,  Kxii. 

Uncovering  of  the  head  isamgrn  alike  of  worship,  of  loy- 
alty, and  of  respect.       H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  345. 

8.  In  Biblical  use :  (a)  That  by  which  a  person 
or  thing  is  known,  especially  as  divinely  dis- 
tinguished (Luke  ii.  12 ;  Eom.  iv.  11 ;  2  Cor.  xii. 
12).  Hence — (6)  Especially,  an  appearance  or 
occurrence  indicative  of  the  divine  presence  or 
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power,  and  authenticating  a  message  or  mes- 
senger (Acts  ii.  22,  vii.  36 ;  1  Cor.  i.  22) ;  a  mirac- 
ulous manifestation  or  warning;  a  portent;  an 
omen. 
Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe. 

John  iv.  48. 
Signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  were  manifested  when- 
ever an  emperor  was  about  to  die. 

Lecky,  Enrop.  Morals,  I.  274. 

9.  A  motion  or  gesture  intended  to  express 
thought  or  convey  an  idea ;  a  movement  of  the 
hand  or  some  other  part  of  the  body  having  a 
natural  or  conventional  significance:  as,  the  in- 
stinctive, artificial,  or  alphabetical  signs  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  pa,ntomirmo  signs ;  to  manifest 
assent  by  a  sign. 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign,    0  6od,  forgive  him ! 

SMk.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  3.  28. 

There  din'd  this  day  at  my  Lord's  one  S^  John  Gaudy,  a 

very  handsome  person,  but  quite  dumb,  yet  very  inteUi- 

gent  by  signes.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept  7, 167'7. 

As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unflnlsh'd  tale. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Boderick,  The  Vision,  st.  7. 
'So  sign. 
By  touch  or  mark,  he  gave  me  as  he  passed. 

Lowell,  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

lOt.  A  spoken  symbol;  a  signal-cry;  a  watch- 
word: a  use  still  seen  in  countersign. 
Thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  bee. 
Saint  George  of  mery  England,  the  signe  of  victoree. 

~.  Q.,  L  X.  61. 


11.  One  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  zodiac, 
each  comprising  30  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
marked  as  to  position  by  a  constellation  or 
group  of  stars,  the  name  of  which  is  represented 
by  a  symbolical  figure  or  sign  of  ancient  ori- 
gin. The  zodiacal  signs  are  T  Aries,  the  Bam ;  b  Tail- 
rus,  the  Bull ;  n  Oemini,  the  Twins;  es  Cancer,  the  Crab ; 
£1  Leo,  the  Lion ;  nn  Virgo,  the  Maid ;  £=  Libra,  the  Bal- 
ance;  HI  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion ;  t  Sagittarius,  the  Archer ; 
■V9  Caprieormus,  the  Goat ;  a  Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer ; 
H  Pisces,  the  Fishes.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  signs  have  now  moved  quite  away  from  the  con* 
stellations  from  which  they  take  their  names.    See  zodiac. 

In  Aries,  the  colerik  hote  signe. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  43. 

I  was  looking  very  attentively  on  that  sign  In  the  hea- 
vens which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Balance,  when  on 
a  sudden  there  appeared  In  it  an  extraordinary  light, 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  100. 

Accessory  signs.  Same  as  assidxnt  signs.  —Airy  sign, 
in  astrdl.,  a  sign  hot  and  moist:  n,  =s,,  a/. — Anastrous 
signs.  See  ffiiidsirfms.— Antecedent  sign,  the  sign  of 
something  about  to  come  to  pass.  See  antecedent.— As- 
cending,  assldent,  austral,  autumnal,  barren,  bes- 
tial, blcorporal,  cardinal  signs.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Cold  sign,  in  astrol.,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  receives 
an  even  number  when  all  are  numbered  in  their  order :  the 
cold  signs  are  u  ,  o,  nQ,  Hi,  ^,  ^.  Also  called  feminine, 
unfortunate.oinocturruUaign.—ConaD.e'moia.tiYesigas, 
in  med.,  diagnostic  indications  of  previous  disease. — Con- 
junct sign,  a  sign  which  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
state  of  uilngs  it  signifies. —  Consequent  sign,  a  sign 
which  signifies  a  thing  already  come  to  pass. — Contin- 
gent Slga,  a  sign  which  affords  an  uncertain  indication  of 
its  object.— Descartes's  rule  of  signs.  See  ruJei.— De- 
scending sign,  or  Biga  of  right  or  long  ascension,  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  through  which  the  sun  passes  in 
moving  south ;  a  summer  or  autumn  sign :  <sz,  £1 ,  itq,  =:=, 
m,  >  .—Diacritical  sign.  See  diaeriticcU.—'DaiaVle- 
bodied  signs.  See  double-bodied.— jyiy  Sign,  in  astrol., 
one  of  the  signs  T,  8 ,  il,  1ID,  » ,  y3.— Earthy  sign,  in  <»»- 
trol.,  a  sign  cold  and  dry :  a.m,  Ii. — Equtnoctial  sign, 
in  astrol. ,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  beginning  at  an  equinox :  r , 
^. — Fiery  sign,  in  astrol.,  a  sign  hot  and  dry :  t  ,  El ,  t. 
— Formal,  finiitful,  human  sign.  See  the  adjectives. — 
Four-footed  sign,  m  astrol.,  one  of  the  signs  t,  v,  si, 
t ,  V3. — Hot  sign,  m  astrol.,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  re- 
ceives an  odd  number  when  all  are  numbered  in  their 
order:  the  hot  signs  are  f,  n,  £1,  =^,  t ,  iiff.    Also  called 

masculine,  fortunate,  or  diumcd  sign Instituted  Sign, 

In  logic.  See  institute. — Intercepted,  local  sign.  See 
the  adjectives.— material  sign,  a  sign  which  represents 
its  object  by  virtue  of  a  real  relation  or  physical  connec- 
tion with  it ;  an  Index :  such  are  natural  signs  and  wea- 
ther-cocks, also  the  letters  of  a  geometrical  diagram,  etc. 
— Moist  sign,  in  astrol.,  one  of  the  signs  n,  a>,  =^,  %, 
/sf,  35. — Mute  sign.  Same  as  watery  sign  (aee  below),— 
Natural  sign.  See  naturaZ.- Necessary  sign.  See 
necessary. —  Negative  sign,  the  algebraical  sign  minus. 
— Northern  signs,  physical  signs,  radical  sign.  See 
the  adjectives. — Pilgrim's  sign.  See  ojJsrim.— Rosen- 
bach's  Sten,  abolition  of  the  abdominal  reflex. — Rule  of 
signs,  nue  of  the  double  sign.  See  nifoi.— Sign  man- 
ual,   (a)  See  numual,  a. 

A  declaration  attested  by  his  sign  manual. 

Macaiilay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

(6)  Figuratively,  an  Individual  stamp  or  quality  distin- 
guishing anything  done  or  produced  by  a  person.    [Often 
hyphened.] 
All  [these  lyrics]  are  stamped  with  her  sign-mmmiU. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  125. 

Sign  of  equality.  See  egwoiftj/.— Sign  of  reslduation. 
See  reslduation.-  Sign  of  the  cross,  (a)  A  figure  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  borne  as  a  badge,  as  on  a  banner,  or  (as 
by  the  crusaders,  pilgrims,  etc.)  on  the  breast,  back,  or 
shoulders.    See  sign,  v.  t,  1. 

They  arm  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
wounds.  Latimer,  Misc.  SeL 
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(i>)  See  sign  of  the  cross,  under  cross^.— Spring,  summer, 
Winter  signs.  See  the  qualifying  words. —  Tropical 
^gn,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  beginning  at  a  tropic :  <a,  16. — 
Watery  sign,  in  astrol.,  a  sign  cold  and  moist:  o,  ni,  9€. 
=Syn.  7.  Note,  index,  symbol,  type,  manifestation,  signal. 
—  7  and  8.  Prognostic,  Presage,  etc.  See  omen. 
sign  (sin),  V.  [<  ME.  "signen,  seinen,  <  OF.  si- 
gner, seigner,  F.  signer,  F.  dial,  siner  =  Pr.  sir- 
gnar,  senhar,  senar  =  OSp.  seflar,  Sp.  signar  = 
It.  segnare,  <  L.  signare,  mark,  seal,  indicate, 
signify,  <  signum,  a  mark,  sign:  see  sign,  n.  Cf. 
sain^,  derived  through  AS.  from  L.  signare,  and 
thus  a  doublet  of  sipm.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mark 
with  a  sign,  either  fixed  or  (as  by  a  significant 
motion)  passing ;  place  a  sign  or  distinguishing 
mark  upon;  mark;  specifically,  to  sign  with 
the  cross.    Compare  sain'^.    [Archaic] 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's 
flock,  and  do  ^n  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  In  token 
that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith 
of  Christ  crucified. 

Book  of  Com/mon  Prayer,  Baptism  of  Infants. 

Nothing  found  here  but  stones,  signed  with  brasse,  iron, 

and  lead.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  808.    (Dames.) 

Here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil.        Shak.,  .T.  C,  iii.  1.  206. 

I  perswade  me  that  God  was  pleas'd  with  thir  Bestitu- 

tlon,  signing  it,  as  he  did,  with  such  a  signal  Victory. 

Milton,  Buptures  of  the  Commonwealth. 

He  kissed  the  ground  and  signed  himself  with  the  cross. 

J.  Gairdner,  Richard  III.,  vL 

They  .  .  .  wore  garments  of  black,  signed  with  a  white 

crosse.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  179. 

Z.  To  affix  a  signature  to,  as  a  writing  of  any 
kind,  a  design  or  painting,  or  the  like,  for  veri- 
fication, attestation,  or  assent ;  write  one'sname 
upon,  or  something  intended  to  represent  one's 
name,  or  (as  by  authorization  or  assumption) 
that  of  another  person :  as,  to  sign  bills  or  re- 
ceipts with  the  employer's  name  and  the  writer's 
initials;  the  plans  were  signed  with  a  monogram. 
A  legal  or  other  paper,  a  picture,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  signed 
If  the  person  has  written  his  own  name  or  initials  at  any 
requisite  point  In  Its  course,  or  in  the  margin ;  it  is  said 
to  be  subscribed  only  if  he  has  written  this  at  the  end. 

This  Hand  of  mine  shall  never  be  employ'd  to  sign  any 
Thing  against  your  Good  and  Happiness. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  v.  1. 
The  deed  is  signed,  and  the  land  is  mine. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  1. 

3.  To  write  as  a  signature :  as,  to  sign  one's  own 
or  another's  name  to  a  letter. 

In  1837  there  were  forty  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  women  [in  London]  who  could  not  sign 
their  own  names.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  A^o,  p.  78. 

4.  To  affect  by  a  binding  signature ;  dispose  of 
by  written  assignment  or  release :  with  away 
or  off:  as,  to  sign  away  one's  rights ;  to  sign  off 
one's  interest  in  a  contract. —  5.  To  procure 
the  signature  of,  as  to  an  agreement;  engage 
by  the  signing  of  a  contract ;  put  under  written 
obligation.     [Eecent.] 

The  Athletics  have  signed  a  new  player. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  June  28, 1889. 

6.  To  communicate  by  a  sign;. make  known 
by  a  significant  motion;  signal,  as  with  the 
hand. 

Prince  John  with  his  truncheon  signed  to  the  trumpets 
to  sound  the  onset.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  viu. 

She  answer'd,  "  These  be  secret  things,"  and  sign'd 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass  and  let  them  be. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

7f.  To  give  or  show  signs  of;  display  in  appear- 
ance or  manner ;  betoken  or  distinguish  by  any 
indication. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling.  In  full  seeming. 

With  meekness  and  humility. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  IL  4. 108. 

8f.  To  assign,  as  to  a  place  or  duty;  direct;  ap- 
point; settle;  fix. 

In  thilke  place  there  ye  me  signe  to  be. 

Court  qf  Love,  \.  642. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  write  one's  signature;  bind 
one's  self  by  a  signature ;  make  a  signed  agree- 
ment or  statement :  with  an  adverbial  adjunct : 
as,  to  sign  off  from  drinking  (that  is,  to  sign  the 
temperance  pledge) .  [According  to  Bartlett,  to  sign 
off  formerly  meant  in  Connecticut  to  free  one's  self  from 
a  parish  tax  by  a  written  declaration  of  membership  of  a 
church  other  Uian  that  supported  by  the  commonwealth.] 

One  set  of  men  signed  on  after  having  only  seven  hours' 
absence  from  work. 

St.  Jaaneis  Gazette,  Sept.  23, 1885.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

2t.  To  serve  as  a  sign;  have  significance; 
augur. 

It  [mysterious  music]  signs  well,  does  it  not? 

Sft«ll;.,A.  and  C,  iv.  3. 14. 

3.  To  make  a  sign  or  signs;  gesture  or  point 
significantly.     [Bare.] 

"Bdujld.' 
I  signed  above,  where  till  ihe  stars  were  out. 

Mrs.  BrewnCng,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 


signa 

Bigna,  n.    Plural  of  signum. 
signable  (si'na-bl),  a.    [<  sign  + -able,']    1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  signed;  requiring  to  be  signed: 
as,  a  deed  signable  by  A.  B. — 2.  Capable  of 
signing.    [Rare.] 

I  commit  the  paper  to  your  discretion.    If  signable  peo- 
ple should  fall  in  your  way,  or  if  unsignable,  .  .  .  use  it. 
Canning,  To  Malmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence, 

[IV.  96. 

signal  (sig'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  signal,  n.,  < 
OF.  signal,  i''.  signal  =  Pr.  segnal,  senhal,  seynal 
=  Sp.  serial  =  Pg.  sinal  =  It.  segnale,  signal,  as 
a  noun  a  signal,  =  D.  signaal  =  G-.  Sw.  Dan. 
signal,  a  signal,  <  ML.  *signalis,  belonging  to  a 
sign,  neut.  signale,  a  signal,  <  L.  signum,  a  sign : 
seesijre.  Ct-setlal.]  I.  a.  1.  Constituting,  or 
serving  as,  a  typical  sign  or  index ;  especially 
conspicuous  or  noteworthy;  strikingly  uncom- 
mon: as,  a  signal  example ;  a  signal  failure ;  sig- 
nal prosperity. 

She  1b  gon  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  signal  charity, 
and  all  other  her  Christian  graces. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept  9, 1678. 

The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation  expected  and 
should  have  signal  redress.         MaeaiUay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

The  state  requires  thy  signal  punishment. 

Landor,  Imag.  Convers,,  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis. 

The  instinct  of  the  mind,  the  purpose  of  nature,  betrays 
itself  in  the  use  we  make  of  the  signal  narrations  of  his- 
tory. Emerson,  History. 

2.  Of  high  grade  or  quality;  eminent;  great; 
elevated:  applied  to  persons  and  feelings. 
[Kara.] 

As  signal  now  in  low  dejected  state. 

As  erst  in  highest^  behold  him  where  he  lies, 

Maton,  a.  A.,  L  338. 
The  signal  criminal  suffered  decently. 

a.  Walpde,  quoted  in  K.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IIL  116. 
=SjnL  Conspicuous,  extraordinary. 
II,  n.  If.  Sign;  token;  indication. 
He  rode  him  forth,  and  in  his  honde 
He  bore  the  signal  of  his  londe. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

Meantime,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee,  .  .  . 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose. 

Shah,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 121. 

The  mercy  of  Ood  hath  singled  out  but  few  to  be  the 

signals  of  bis  justice.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  11. 

2.  A  conventional  or  intelligible  sign  designed 
for  information  or  guidance ;  an  object  dis- 
played, a  motion  made,  a  light  shown,  a  sound 
given  out,  or  the  like,  for  (firection  to  or  com- 
munication with  a  person  or  persons  (espe- 
cially kt  a  distance)  apprised  of  or  able  to  rec- 
ognize its  intended  meaning :  as,  to  hoist, 
sound,  or  make  a  signal;  military  and  naval 
signals;  a  warning  signal;  a  book  of  signals 
(see  signal-book).  Occasions  for  the  use  of  formal 
signals  abound  particularly  in  military  operations,  navi- 
gation, railroading,  and  telegraphing  (especially  by  means 
of  semaphores) ;  and  the  methods  and  devices  employed 
are  almost  innumerable.    See  cut  under  semaphore. 


Stir  not  until  the  signal.  Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  1.  26. 

Presently  they  gaue  the  signdU  to  Hemand  Teillo,  that 
lay  under  the  towne  with  his  ambuscade. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  21. 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other  in  pass- 
ing, 
Only  a  signal  shown,  and  a  distant  voice  in  the  darkness. 
LongfeUow,  Wayside  Inn,  Elizabeth,  st.  iv. 

3.  An  inciting  action  or  movement;  an  exciting 
cause ;  an  initial  impulse :  as,  this  tyrannous 
act  was  the  signal  for  insurrection. 

To  see  the  truth  first,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it, 
has  been  for  ages  the  signal  for  martyrdom. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXUI.  639. 
BellOWB-Bignal,  in  organ-bunding,  a  mechanism,  con- 
trolled from  a  stop-knob,  by  which  the^layer  Indicates  to 
the  bellows-blower  when  to  begin  flllmg  the  bellows.— 
Blodc-signal  system.  Same  as  bloch  system  (which  see, 
under  UocirS).— Break-sienal,  in  trf^.i  a  signal  used  to 
separate  diiierent  parts  of  a  message. — Code  of  si|;nalB, 
a  system  of  rules  for  conununication  by  means  of  signals, 
as  between  vessels  at  sea.  The  "  International  Code  of 
Signals  for  the  Use  of  all  Nations,"  a  signal-book  printed 
in  the  languages  of  all  maritime  counti-ies,  assigns  arbi- 
trary meanings  to  different  arrangements  of  flags  or  dis- 
plays of  lights,  which  are  thus  intelligible  to  all  possess- 
ing the  book.— Cold-wave  signal,  a  signal  consisting  of 
a  white  flag  six  or  eight  feet  square,  with  a  black  center 
about  two  feet  square^  displayed  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  when  the  temperature  is  expected  to  fall 
20°  F.  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  be  below  40° 
F.— Information  signal.  In  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  a  triangular  red  flag  used  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching storms  and  to  notify  shipmasters  to  apply  for 
information.— Interlocking  B7Btem  of  signaiB.  See 
interlock.— 'Sa.ntical  signal,  a  signal  serving  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  vessels  at  sea,  or  between  a 
vessel  and  the  shore.  It  con  sists  of  flags  of  different  colors 
for  use  in  the  daytime,  or  of  lanterns  or  fireworks  at  night. 
Tlie  variooB  combinations  of  flags  or  of  lanterns  express 
each  some  phrase  or  sentence  that  may  be  necessary  in  di- 
recting the  movements  of  a  fleet  or  a  single  vessel,  answer- 
ing signals  of  other  vessels,  making  known  the  wants  of  the 
vessel  displaying  it,  or  simply  for  communicathig  infor- 
mation.   On  a  smaller  scale,  a  single  flag,  by  its  position. 
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etc.,  is  made  to  express  various  meanings,— On-Shore 
signal,  a  signal  formerly  displayed  at  lake  ports  by  the 
United  States  Signal-service  as  a  warning  to  small  vessels 
when  the  wind  was  expected  to  blow  in  an  on-shore  di- 
rection with  a  velocity  of  from  20  to  35  miles  per  hour.— 
Signal  CoiPB,  a  corps  of  the  United  States  army,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  chief  signal  oflBcer  of  the  army,  charged 
with  the  general  signal-service  of  the  army,  with  the  erec- 
tion, equipment,  and  management  of  field-tele^aphs  used 
with  military  forces  in  the  field,  with  constructing  and  op- 
erating military  telegraph-lines,  and  all  other  duties  usu- 
ally pertaining  to  military  signaling.— Signal  ouaxter- 
master.  See  ^uartemutster.— Signal-service  Bureau, 
from  1871  to  July  1st,  1891,  a  bureau  of  the  United  States 
War  Department,  presided  over  by  the  chief  signal  officer, 
having  charge  of  military  signaling  and  military  tele- 
graph-lines, and  of  the  collection  and  comj^arison  of  me- 
teorological observations,  and  the  publication  of  predic- 
tions of  the  weather  based  upon  them.  By  act  of  October 
l9t,1890,aWeather  Bureau  was  created  in  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture,  and  the  meteorological  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Signal-service  Bureau  were  transferred  thereto. 
See  Signal  Corps,  above.— Storm  Signal,  a  red  flag  with 
black  center,  hoisted  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau at  sea-coast  and  lake  stations,  warning  seamen  to 
expect  violent  and  dangerous  gales.  The  direction  of  the 
gale  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  signal  above  or  be- 
low a  red  or  white  triangular  flag.  — To  repeat  signals 
inaut.).  See  repeat.- Weather  signal,  a  signal  de- 
signed to  give  information  of  the  character  of  the  ap- 
proaching weather ;  especially,  one  announcing  the  fore- 
casts made  by  a  weather-service. 
signal  (sig'nal),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  signaled  ot  sig- 
nalled, ppr.  signaling  or  signalling.  [<  OP.  si- 
gnaler, segnaler,  P.  signaler  =  Pr.  signalar  =  Sp. 
seHalar=  Pg.  sinalarz=  It.  segnalare;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mark  with  a  sign. 
Layard.  (Imp.  Diet.) — 2.  To  communicate  or 
make  known  by  a  signal  or  bjr  signals:  as,  to 
signal  orders ;  a  vessel  signals  its  arrival. — 3. 
To  make  signals  to :  as,  the  vessel  signaled  the 
forts. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen.  Imp. 
Diet. — 2.  To  give  a  signal  or  signals;  make 
communication  by  signals. 

We  may  conveniently  divide  circuits,  so  far  as  their  sig- 
nalling peculiarities  are  concerned,  into  five  classes. 

London  Philos.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  XXV.  209. 
They  are  signaling  night  and  day  from  one  of  the  half- 
ruined  towers  of  the  capitoh  by  flag  and  fire. 

J.  K.  Bosmer,  Color-Guard,  p.  76. 

signal-book  (sig'nal-buk),  ».  *A  book  contain- 
ing a  system  of  signals,  with  explanations  and 
directions  for  their  use. 

signal-box  (sig'nal-boks),  n.  1.  A  small  house 
or  tower  in  wnicH  railway-signals  are  worked. 
— 2.  The  alarm-box  of  a  police  or  fire-alarm 
system,  or  the  like,  usually  affording  a  connec- 
tion with  a  pneumatic  or  electric  system. 

signal-chest  (sig'nal-chest),  n.  A  chest  or 
locker  on  shipboard' for  holding  signal-flags. 

signal-code  (sig'nal-kod),  n.  A  code  or  system 
of  arbitrary  signal's.  See  code  of  signals,  under 
signal. 

signaler,  signaller  (sig'nal-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  makes  signals ;  a  person  or  an 
instrument  employed  in  signaling.  Eleet.  Bev. 
(Eng.),  XXVI.  83. 

Signaletic  (sig-na-let'ik),  a.  [<  P.  signaUtique, 
<  signaler,  signal :  see  signal,  «.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  algebraic  signs  plus  and  minus. 

They  are  signaletic  functions,  indicating  in  what  man- 
ner .  .  .  the  roots  of  the  one  equation  are  intercalated 
among  those  of  the  other.    Cayley,  in  Nature,  XXXIX.  218. 

Signaletic  series,  a  succession  of  terms  considered  solely 
with  reference  to  their  signs  as  j^^ms  or  wiims. 

signal-&re  (sig'nal-fir),  n.  A  fire  intended  for 
a  signal ;  a  beacon-fire.  Signal-fires  were  formerly 
often  built  on  high  points  for  the  gathering  of  members 
of  a  clan,  tribe,  or  other  organization  for  hostile  or  pred- 
atory operations.  They  were  also  lighted  on  sea-coasts 
for  the  guidance  of  vessels,  and  in  semi-barbarous  times 
or  places  often  as  a  lure  for  their  destruction  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  Tlie  earliest  lighthouses  were  supplied  with 
signal-fires  instead  of  lamps.  Such  fires,  or  rather  the 
dense  columns  of  smoke  made  to  arise  from  them,  are  still 
largely  in  use  for  signaling  purposes  among  the  North 
American  Indians. 

signal-flag  (sig'nal-flag),  n.  A  flag  used  in  or 
adapted  for  signaling;  especially,  one  of  a  set 
of  flags  of  different  colors,  shapes,  and  mark- 
ings, which,  singly  or  in  various  combinations, 
have  different  significations,  intelligible  either 
in  one  language  or  service,  or  in  all  languages. 
See  code  ^signals,  under  signal. 

signal-gun  (sig'nal-gun),  n.  A  gun  fired  as 
a  signal,  or  one"  especially  used  for  firing 
signals. 

Well,  one  day  bang  went  the  signal  gun  for  sailing,  and 
blew  my  day-dieams  to  the  clouds. 

D.  Jerrold,  Retiring  from  Business,  III.  2. 

Hark  -peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun ! 

It  told  'twas  sunset.  Bi/ron,  Corsair,  L  U. 

signal-balyard  (sig'nal-haFyard),  n.    See  hal- 
yard. 
signalise,  v.    See  signaUee, 


signal-serrice 

Signalityt  (sig-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  signal  +  Aty."] 
The  state  of  being  signal;  prominence;  emi- 
nence; importance. 

Of  the  ways  whereby  they  enquired  and  determined  its 
signality,  the  first  was  natural,  arising  from  physical 
causes.  Sir  T.  Browne.    {Latham.) 

signalize  (sig'nal-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  signal- 
ized, ppr.  signalizing.  [<  signal  +  -ize.i_  I. 
trans.  1.  To^make  signal;  render  conspicu- 
ously noteworthy;  distinguish  in.  a  special  or 
exceptional  manner:  used  of  a  person,  reflex- 
ively,  or  of  his  actions,  directly  or  indirectly: 
as,  to  signalize  one's  self  by  great  deeds  or 
great  crimes ;  to  signalize  one's  administration 
by  reformatory  zeal. 

A  man's  memory  finds  sufiBcient  employment  on  such 

as  have  really  signalized,  themselves  by  their  great  actions. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

He  signaMied  himself  by  a  very  remarkable  superiority 
of  genius.  Goldsmith,  Essay,  Taste. 

It  is  this  passion  which  drives  men  to  all  the  ways  we 
see  in  use  of  sigruUining  themselves.  Burke. 

2.  To  indicate  or  point  out  distinctly ;  make 
special  note  or  mention  of ;  specialize.  [Re- 
cent.] 

The  MS.  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  the  presence  of  which 
in  a  private  library  in  Boston  was  signalized  by  Prof.  Al- 
phonse  van  DaelL  Amer.  Jour.  Phim.,  X  118. 

Children  cannot  be  suitably  impressed  with  such  "tre- 
mendous ideas  as  evolution,"  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to 
signalize  these  to  them.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX VIII.  842. 

3.  To  signal;  make  signals  to;  indicate  by  a 
simal.    [Now  rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

II.  iMtrans.  To  make  signals ;  hold  commu- 
nication by  signals.     [Now  rare.] 

Twelv>.  oval  metal  disks,  supposed  by  Wagner  to  have 

been  attached  occasionally  to  the  commander's  staff  in 

signalizing.  O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxxv. 

I  signalized  to  the  fleet.  Farragui,  Lite,  p.  322. 

Also  spelled  signalise. 

signal-lamp  (sig'nal-lamp),  n.  A  lamp  by 
which  signals  may  ij'e  made,  usually  fitted  with 
a  lantern  and  either  moved  in  certain  ways,  or 
combined  with  other  lamps  to  form  certain 
groups,  or  arranged  with  glasses  or  slides  of 
different  colors.    White  usually  indicates  safety,  red 

'  danger,  and  green  cantion ;  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
green  is  a  safety-signal,  and  also  on  some  American  rail- 
ways. 

signal-lantern  (sig'nal-lan"t6rn),  n.  A  lantern 
with  plain  or  colored  glass,  used  in  signaling. 
Some  nave  working  slides  which  give  flashes  of  light,  the 
durations  of  which  and  the  intervals  of  time  between 
them  correspond  to  determined  meanings.  Slides  of  col- 
ored glass  are  also  used  to  give  combinations.  See  cut 
under  lantern. 

signaller,  n.    See  signaler. 

signal-light  (sig'nal-lit),  n.  A  light,  shown 
especially  at  night,  either  alone  or  with  others, 
to  make  signals.    Compare  signal-lamp. 

signally  (sig'nal-i),  adv.  In  a  signal  manner; 
conspicuously;  eminently;  memorably:  as, 
their  plot  failed  signally. 

signalman  (sig'nal-man),  re. ;  pi.  signalmen 
(-men).  One  who'se  diity  it  is  to  convey  intel- 
ligence, notice,  warning,  or  the  like  by  means 
of  signals;  a  signaler;  in  nautical  or  military 
service,  one  who  makes  sisals  and  reads  or 
interprets  the  signals  received;  an  expert  in 
signals. 

signalment  (sig'nal-ment),  n.  [<  P.  signale- 
ment;  as  signal  +  -meni.']  1.  A  making  known 
by  signs  or  indications;  specifically,  a  descrip- 
tion by  external  marks  or  characteristics  for 
identification.    [A  Gallicism.] 

The  foiled  police 
Renounced  me.    "Could  they  find  a  girl  and  child? 
No  other  signdlment  but  girl  and  child? 
No  data  shown  but  noticeable  eyes, 
And  hair  in  masses,  low  upon  the  brow?" 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vi. 

ITiat  bit  of  Diirer  .  .  .  contains  a  true  signalement  of 

every  nut-tree  and  apple-tree  and  higher  bit  of  hedge  all 

round  that  village.  EusHn,  Elements  of  Drawing,  i. 

2.  The  act  of  signaling.    Imp.  Diet. 

signal-officer  (sig'nal-of  •'i-sfer),  n.  An  officer  in 
the  signal-service  di  an  army;  an  officer  of  the 
signal  corps — Chief  signal  officer,  an  ofBcer  of  the 
United  States  army  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  Signal  Corps.    See  Signal  Corps,  under  signal,  ' 

signal-order  (sig'nal-6r*d6r),  n.  An  order  re- 
lating to  the  displa'y  of  signals. 

signal-post  (sig'nal-post),  n.  A  post  or  pole 
upon  which  movable  arms,  flags,  lights,  or  the 
like  are  arranged,  which  may  be  displayed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  signals. 

signal-rocket  (sig'nal-rok'et),  n.  A  rocket 
used  as  a  signal. 

signal-service  (sig'nal-sfer'vis)^  n.  l.  The 
business  of  making  or  transmitting  signals; 
the  occupation  of  signaling,  especially  in  the 


signal-service 

army:  as,  to  be  assigned  to  signal-serviee. — 2. 
An  organization  for  the  business  of  signaling. 
See  Signal  Corps,  under  signal. 

signal-tower  (Big'nal-tou''6r),  n.  A  tower  from 
which  signals  are  se'tor  displayed,'a8by  a  sema- 
phore, or  by  any  other  means  of  transmitting 
information  or  orders  to  a  distance. 

signataiy  (sig'na-ta-rl),  m.  and  a.    Same  as 


signate  (sig'nat),  a.  [<  L.  signatus,  pp.  of  sig- 
nare,  mark, sign:  seesign,v.']  1.  Designate;  de- 
terminate.— 2 .  In  entom. ,  having  irregular  spots 
or  marks  resembling  letters;  lettered.— signate 
lndiTldual,a  definitely  designated  individual,— signate 
matter  [L.  materia  gignata,  a  term  of  St.  Ibomaa  Aqui- 
nas]. See  matter.— Signate  predication.  SeeprecUea- 
turn. 

signation  (sig-na'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  signaUo(n-), 
a  marking,  <  L.  signare,  mark,  sign:  see  sign.] 
That  which  is  used  as  a  token  or  sign ;  a  be- 
tokenment;  an  emblem. 

A  horseshoe  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too  low  a  aig- 
natUm  to  be  raised  unto  a  lunaiy  r^resentation. 

Sir  T.  Browne.    (Latham.) 

signatory  (sig'na-to-ri),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  gigna- 
torvus,  pertaining  to  sealing,  <  signare,  pp.  sigr- 
natus,va3,vk.,  sign:  see  sign.']  I.  n.;  t^X. signa- 
tories (-riz).  One  who  is  bound  by  simature  to 
the  terms  of  an  agreement ;  speoificaUy,  a  party 
or  state  bound  jointly  with  several  others  by 
the  signing  of  a  public  treaty  or  convention. 

The  greater  the  humiliation,  too,  for  Eussia,  the  more 
necessary  it  was  for  the  other  signaiorUs  to  avoid  .  .  . 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  18S6. 

The  NaUm,  Nov.  24, 1870,  p.  346. 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  sealing: 
as,  a  signatory  ring.  Bailey.  [Rare  or  un- 
used.]— 2.  That  has  signed,  or  signed  and 
sealed;  bound  by  signature  and  seal,  as  to 
the  terms  of  a  contract  or  agreement:  used 
specifically,  in  the  phrase  signatory  powers,  of 
the  sovereign  parties  to  a  general  treaty  or  con- 
vention, as  that  of  Paris  in  1856,  or  that  of  Ber- 
lin in  1878. 

A  European  Commission,  in  which  the  sCgnatory  powers 
were  to  be  represented  each  by  one  delegate,  was  to  be 
charged  with  executing  the  necessary  works  for  clearing 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

£  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  352. 

Her  majesty's  government  ...  are  compelled  to  place 

on  record  their  view  that  it  [the  action  of  the  Kussian 

government  as  to  Batoum]  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 

Treaty  of  BerUn  unsanctioned  by  the  signatory  Powers. 

BriUth  Blue  Book,  Aug.  21, 1886. 

signature  (sig'na-tur),  n.  [<  p.  signature  =  Sp. 
signatura  =  Pg.  as-signatmra  =  It.  segnatwra, 
<  ML.  signatura,  signature,  a  rescript,  <  L. 
signare,  sign:  see  sign.']  1.  A  distingiiishing 
sign,  mark,  or  manifestation;  an  indicative 
appearance  or  characteristic,  either  physical 
or  mental;  a  condition  or  quality  significant 
of  something :  as,  the  signatures  of  a  person's 
temperament  seen  in  his  face.  [Formerly used 
with  much  latitude,  but  now  archaic  or  tech- 
nical.] 

It  is  .  .  .  impossible  that  the  universal  and  abstract  in- 
telligible ideas  of  the  mind,  or  essences  of  things,  should 
be  mere  stamps  or  signatures  impressed  upon  the  soul  in 
a  gross  corporeal  manner. 
Cudworth,  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  IV.  iii.  §  13. 

It  pleased  God  to  bind  man  by  the  ^gnature  of  laws  to 
observe  those  great  natural  reasons  without  which  man 
could  not  arrive  at  the  great  end  of  God's  designing. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Pref .,  p.  9. 

They  Instantly  discover  a  merciful  aspect,  and  will  sin- 
gle out  a  face  wherein  they  spy  the  ^gnatures  and  marks 
of  mercy.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

He  [the  psychologist]  recognizes  in  Quality  a  primary 
fact  of  Feeling,  and  in  Quantity  a  fundamental  signature 
of  Feeling. 

a.  B.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Lite  and  Mind,  II.  it  §  31. 

Specifically — 3.  An  external  natural  marking 
upon,  or  a  symbolical  appearance  or  character- 
istic of,  a  plant,  mineral,  or  other  object  or  sub- 
stance, formerly  supposed  by  the  Paraoelsians 
(and  still  by  some  ignorant  persons)  to  in- 
dicate its  special  medicinal  quality  or  appro- 
priate use.  The  medical  theory  based  upon  this  con- 
ception, known  as  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  took  note  of 
color  (as  yellow  flowers  for  jaundice  and  the  bloodstone 
for  hemorrhage),  shape  (as  that  of  the  roots  of  mandrake 
and  ginseng),  various  peculiarities  of  marking,  etc.  Many 
existing  names  of  plants,  minerals,  etc.,  originated  from 
this  theory.  See  kidneywort,  mandrake,  scorpion-grass. 
Also  called  sign,  seal,  and  sigU. 

Some  also,  pretending  themselues  Natares  Frincipall 
Secretaries,  haue  found  out  [in  certain  plants]  .  .  .  iSiff- 
nMures  of  Natures  owne  impression,  fitted  to  their  seueral 
and  speciall  vses  in  Physioke.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  505. 

Chymists  observe  in  the  book  of  nature  that  those  sim- 
ples that  wear  the  figure  or  resemblance  (by  them  termed 
signature)  of  a  distempered  part  are  medicinal  for  that 
part  of  that  Infirmity  whose  signature  tbey  bear. 

Boyle,  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures. 
To  quack  of  universal  cures. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  828. 
They  believed,  for  example,  that  the  plant  called  Jew's- 
ear,  which  does  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  human 
ear,  was  a  useful  cure  for  diseases  of  that  organ.  This 
doctrine  of  signatures,  as  it  was  called,  exercised  an  enor- 
mous influence  on  the  medicine  of  the  time. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1. 130. 

3.  The  name  of  a  person,  or  something  used 
as  representing  his  name,  affixed  or  appended 
to  a  writing  or  the  like,  either  by  Mmseli  or  by 
deputy,  as  a  verification,  authentication,  or  as- 
sent (as  to  a  petition  or  a  pledge).  The  initials, 
the  first  or  familiar  name  by  which  one  is  known,  or  the 
mark  or  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  like,  if  affixed  by  the 
person  for  that  purpose,  is  a  legal  signature.    A  British 

geer  uses  his  title  as  signature:  thus,  the  Marquis  of 
alisbury  signs  himself  simply  "Salisbuiy."  Prelates  of 
the  Church  of  England  adopt  signatures  from  the  Latin- 
ized designations  of  their  sees :  thus,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (E.  W.  Benson)  signs  himself  "E.  W.  Can- 
tuar.";  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (W.  Stubbs),  "W.  Oxon." 
See  sign,  v.  t.,  2,  8.    ~ 

4.  In  Scots  law,  a  writing  formerly  prepared  and 
presented  by  a  writer  to  the  signet  to  the  baron 
of  exchequer,  as  the  ground  of  a  royal  grant 
to  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was  presented. 
This,  having  in  the  case  of  an  original  charter  the  sign 
manual  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  other  cases  the  cachet 
appointed  by  the  act  of  union  for  Scotland,  attached  to  it, 
became  the  warrant  of  a  conveyance  under  one  or  other 
of  the  seals,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  the 
object  in  view.    Imp.  Diet. 

5.  A  letter  or  figure  placed  by  the  printer  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  every  section  or 
gathering  of  a  book.  The  letters  begin  with  A,  the  fig- 
ures with  1,  and  follow  in  regular  order  on  succeeding  sec- 
tions. They  are  intended  to  aid  the  binder  in  folding,  col- 
lating, and  arranging  the  sections  consecutively.  In  early 
printed  books  the  signature-mack  was  often  repeated  on 
the  8d,  5th,  and  7th  pages  of  a  section  of  16  pages  as  an 
additional  safeguard  for  the  folder :  as,  A  on  1st  page,  A  i 
on  3d,  A  ii  on  Sth,  and  A  iv  on  7th  page.  This  practice  has 
been  discontinued  except  for  oif  cuts  of  12mos,  which  have 
the  signature  repeated. 

Hence — 6.  A  sheet;  especially,  in  bookbind- 
ers' use,  a  sheet  after  it  has  been  folded  and 
is  ready  to  be  gathered. — 7.  In  musical  nota- 
tion, the  signs  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  staff 
to  indicate  the  key  (tonality)  and  the  rhythm  of 
a  piece.  The  term  properly  includes  the  clef  (which 
see),  since  it  determines  the  form  of  the  key-signature. 
The  key-signature  consists  of  sharps  or  flats  placed  upon 
the  degrees  corresponding  to  the  black  digitals  of  the 
keyboard  that  are  to  be  used ;  their  number  and  position 
show  also  the  position  of  the  key-note.  The  key-signa- 
ture of  a  minor  key  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  relative 
major  key.  A  key-signature  made  up  of  sharps  is  called  a 
sharp  signature;  one  made  up  of  fiats  is  called  a,  fiat  sig- 
nature. The  key-signature  may  be  altered  in  the  course 
of  the  piece.  In  this  case  a  heavy  bar  is  inserted,  and 
the  sharps  or  flats  that  are  not  to  continue  in  force  are 
nullified  by  cancels  (naturals)  prefixed  to  the  new  signa- 
ture. The  key-signatures  most  in  use  with  the  common 
G  and  F  clefs  are  as  follows : 
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of  goods  for  sale,  or  of  warning  against  tres- 
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Some  slight  variations  in  the  above  forms  occur.  (See 
keyl,  key-signature,  and  drde  of  keys  (under  drde).)  The 
rhythmical  signature,  or  time-signature,  consists  of  two 
numerals,  the  upper  of  which  indicates  the  number  of 
principal  beats  in  the  measure,  and  the  lower  the  kind 
of  note  chosen  to  represent  one  such  beat.  (See  rhythm, 
and  rhythmical  signature  (under  rhythmical).)  The  key- 
signature  is  usually  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  every 
brace ;  but  the  rhythmical  signature  is  given  but  once. 
8.  In  entom.,  a  mark  resembling  a  letter;  one 
of  the  marks  of  a  signate  surface. 
signaturet  (sig'na-tur),  v.  t.  [<  signature,  n.] 
To  mark  out ;  distinguish. 

Those  who,  by  the  order  of  Providence  and  situation  of 
life,  have  been  signatured  to  intellectual  professions. 

C?.  Cheyne,  Kegimen,  p.  30.    (Latham.) 

signature-line  (sig'na-tur-Kn),  n.  In  printing, 
the  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  which  the 
signature-mark  is  placed. 

signature-mark  (sig'na-tur-mark),  n.  Same 
as  signature,  5. 

signaturist  (sig'na-tur-ist),  n.  [<  signature  + 
-ist.]  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures. See  signature,  2.  ^r  T.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Err.,  ii.  6. 

sign-board  (sin'bord),  n.  A  board  on  which 
a  notice  is  fixed,  as  of  one's  place  of  business. 


No  swinging  sign-board  creaked  from  cottage  elm 
To  stay  his  steps  with  faintness  overcome. 

Wordmoorth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  st  16. 

signer  (si'ner),  n.  [<  sign  +  -er^.]  One  who 
signs ;  specifically,  one  who  writes  his  name  as 
a  signature:  as,  the  signer  of  a  letter;  to  get 
signers  to  a  petition ;  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

signet  (sig'net),  n.     [=  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  signet, 

<  P.  signet,  a  signet,  seal,  stamp,  OP.  sinet, 
signet  =  Pr.  signet  =  Pg.  sinete  =  It.  segnetto, 

<  ML.  signetum,  dim.  of  L.  signum,  a  sign,  token : 
see  sign.']  1.  A  seal,  especially  a  private  seal, 
used  instead  of  signing  the  name,  or  in  addition 
to  it,  for  verification  of  papers  or  the  like.  The 
signet  in  Scotland  is  a  seal  by  wnich  royal  warrants  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice  were  formerly 
authenticated.  Hence  the  title  of  writers  to  the  signet  or 
clerks  of  the  signet,  a  class  of  legal  practitioners  in  Edin- 
burgh who  formerly  had  impor^nt  privileges,  which  are 
now  nearly  abolished.  They  act  generally  as  agents  or 
attorneys  in  conducting  causes  before  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. In  English  administration  the  signet  is  one  of  the 
seals  for  the  authentication  of  royal  grants,  which  before 
the  abolition  of  the  signet-office  in  1848  was  there  alBxed 
to  documents  before  passing  the  privy  seal,  but  it  is  not 
now  required. 

I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
"Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seaL 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  49. 

2.  The  stamp  of  a  signet;  an  impression  made 
by  or  as  if  by  a  signet. 

"But  will  my  lord's  commands  bear  us  out  if  we  use 
violence?"  "Tush,  man!  here  is  his  signet,"  answered 
Tarney.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xli. 

Ye  shrink  from  the  signet  of  care  on  my  brow. 

Bryant,  I  cannot  forget. 

signeted  (sig'net-ed),  a.  [<  signet  +  -e^.] 
Stamped  or  marked  with  a  signet. 

signet-ring  (sig'net-ring),  n.  A  seal-ring  the 
seal  of  which  is  a  signet,  or  private  seal. 

signifert  (sig'ni-fer),  n.  [<  ML.  signifer,  the  zo- 
diac, <  L.  signifer,  sign-bearing,  starry,  <  signum,, 
a  mark  or  token,  +  ferre,  bear,  carry.]  The  zo- 
diac. [A  common  word  with  the  old  astrono- 
mers.] 

Signifer  his  candels  sheweth  brighte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1020. 

signifiable  (sig'ni-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  signify  +  -able.] 
That  may  be  signified;  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented by  signs  or  symbols. 

Now  what  is  it  that  is  directly  signifiable  in  the  world 
about  us?  Evidently,  the  separate  acts  and  qualities  of 
sensible  objects,  and  nothing  else. 

Whitney,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVni.  V66. 

signifiancet,  n.     [ME.  signifiaunce,  signefiance, 

<  OP.  signifiance:  see  significance.]  Same  as 
significance. 

A  straw  for  alle  swevenes  [dreams']  signifiaunce  I 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  362. 
And  thus  ye  may  knowe  whiche  were  gode  men  and 
worthy,  whan  ye  se  the  signifiaunee  of  the  voyde  place. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  i.  60 
significance  (sig-nif' i-kans),  n.  [<  OP.  signifi- 
cance, a  later  form,  partly  conformed  to  the 
L.,  of  signifiance,  segnifiance,  senefianee  (>  ME. 
signifiau/nce,  signefiance)  =  Pr.  signifianza,  sig- 
nificansa  =  It.  significanza,  <  L.  significantki, 
meaning,  force,  energy,  significance,  <  signifi- 
can(,t-)s,  meaning,  significant:  see  significcmt.] 
1.  That  which  is  signified;  purport;  covert 
sense ;  real  or  implied  meaning ;  that  which 
may  be  inferred  in  regard  to  any  state  of  things 
from  any  circumstance :  as,  the  signifioance  of  a 
metaphor,  of  a  chance  remark,  of  a  look,  of  be- 
havior.— 2.  Importance;  more  strictly,  impor- 
tance as  significative  of  something  interesting, 
but  also,  frequently,  importance  as  affecting 
considerable  interests:  as, the  great  significance 
of  many  small  things. 

All  their  endeavours,  either  of  persuasion  or  force,  are 
of  little  significance.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  v.,  Expl. 

The  Rubicon,  we  know,  was  a  very  insignificant  stream 
to  look  at ;  its  significance  lay  entirely  in  certain  invisible 
conditions.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Ixxxii. 

You  never  know  what  life  means  till  you  die : 
Even  throughout  life,  'tis  death  that  makes  lite  live, 
Qives  it  whatever  the  significance. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  304. 

3.  The  character  of  being  significant;  force 
of  meaning;  distinct  signification;  expressive- 
ness. =syn.  Signiflcanee,  Signification,,  Meaning.  Mean- 
ing is  the  most  general ;  it  may  apply  to  persons,  but  not 
the  other  words:  as^  what  was  his  meaning?  Significa- 
tien  is  closer  than  dgnificance;  significance  is  especially 
the  quality  of  signifying  something,  while  signification  is 
generalljr  that  which  is  signified:  as,  he  attached  a  great 
deal  of  sCgniflcance  to  this  fact ;  what  is  the  signification 
ofD.  O.I.? 

significancy  (sig-nif'i-kan-si),  n.  [As  signifir 
cance  (see  -eyj.'i  Same  as  significance:  chiefly 
in  sense  3  of  that  word. 
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I  have  been  admiring  tlie  wonderful  gignificajicy  of  that 
word  persecution,  and  what  various  interpretations  it  hath 
acquired.     Stcift,  Letter  concerning  Oie  Sacramental  Test. 

Signiflcant  (sig-nif  i-kant),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF. 
*signifiant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It"  significante,  <  L.  sig7iifi- 
can{t-)s,  ppr.  of  significare,  show  by  signs,  in- 
dicate, signify:  see  signify.']  I.  a.  1.  Signify- 
ing something;  conveying  a  meaning;  having 
a  purport;  expressive;  implying  some  charac- 
ter, and  not  merely  denotative :  as,  a  significant 
word  or  sound. — 2.  Serving  as  a  sign  or  indi- 
cation; having  a  special  or  covert  meaning; 
suggestive;  meaning:  as,  a  s»p«i^cami  gesture; 
a  significant  look. 

To  add  to  religious  duties  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
are  significant  is  to  institute  new  sacraments. 

Hooker.    (Johman.) 

He  [Drumraond]  lived  and  died,  in  the  significant  lan- 
guage of  one  of  his  countrymen,  a  bad  Christian,  but  a 
good  Protestant  Uaeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

3.  Important;  notable;  weighty;  more  strict- 
ly, important  for  what  it  indicates,  but  also, 
often,  important  in  its  consequences :  opposed 
to  insignificant:  as,  a,  significant  eiy^nt. 

Arsenic  acid  can  be  evaporated  even  to  dryness  in  pres- 
ence of  hydrochloric  acid  without  danger  of  significant  vol- 
atilization. ■  Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XL.  66. 
Significant  figures,  the  succession  of  figures  in  the  or- 
dinary notation  of  a  number  neglecting  all  the  ciphers 
between  the  decimal  point  and  the  figure  not  a  cipher 
nearest  to  the  decimal  point. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  significant ;  a  meaning, 
sign,  or  indication.     [Rare.] 

Since  you  are  tongue-tied  and  so  loath  to  speak, 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts. 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  11.  4.  26. 
In  my  glass  significants  there  are 
Of  things  that  may  to  gladness  turn  this  weeping. 

Wordsworth,  The  Egyptian  Maid. 

significantly  (sig-nif'i-kant-li),  adv.  In  a  sig- 
nificant manner ;  so  as  to  convey  meaning  or 
signification;  meaningly;  expressively;  so  as 
to  signify  more  than  merely  appears. 

significate  (sig-nif 'i-kat),  n.  [=  It.  significato, 
<_  L.  significatus,  pp.  of  signifi/iare,  show  by 
signs,  indicate :  see  signify.']  In  logic,  one  of 
several  characters  (less  properly  also  objects) 
signified  by  a  common  term. 

"All  tyrants  are  miserable,"  "no  miser  is  rich,"  are 
universal  propositions,  and  their  subjects  are,  therefore, 
said  to  be  distributed,  being  understood  to  stand,  each, 
for  the  whole  of  its  significates:  but  "some  islands  are 
fertile,"  "all  tyrants  are  not  assassinated,"  are  particu- 
lar, and  their  subjects,  consequently,  not  distributed,  be- 
ing taken  to  stand  for  a  part  only  of  their  signifieates. 

Whately,  Logic,  II.  IL  §  1. 
Formal  significate.   Seefomud. 

signification  (sig'ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  sig- 
nificacion,  significadoun,  <  OF.  significadon, 
signification,  F.  signification  =  Pr.  signifi,catio  = 
Sp.  significacion  =  Pg.  signifieagSo  =  It.  signifir- 
eazione,  <  L.  significaiio(n-),  a  signifying,  indi- 
cation, expression,  sign,  token,  meaning,  em- 
phasis, <  significare,  pp.  significatus,  mean,  sig- 
nify: see  signify.]  1.  The  act  of  signifying 
or  making  known  ;  expression  or  indication  of 
meaning  in  any  manner.     [Bare.] 

All  speaking  ot  sigrafimlimi  of  one's  mind  implies  an  act 
or  address  of  one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  A  fact  as  signified;  an  established  or  intend- 
ed meaning ;  the  import  of  anything  by  which 
thought  is  or  may  be  communicated ;  connota- 
tion, or  logical  comprehension;  implication; 
sense:  as,  the  signification  of  a  word  or  a  ges- 
ture; the  significations  of  mathematical  and 
other  conventional  signs. 

Words  in  their  primary  .  .  .  sigTdficaUan  stand  for  no- 
thing but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them. 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  ii.  2. 

St.  Significance;  occult  meaning;  a  fact  as  in- 
ferable from  a  phenomenon  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  the  signification. 

Neuertheles,  the  dragon  had  grete  si^ificaeUm  in  hym- 
self ,  ffor  it  be-tokeued  the  kynge  Arthur  and  his  power. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  lit  393. 

4.  Importance;  consequence;  significant  im- 
port.   HalUwell.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Therefore  send  after  aJle  the  gode  men  of  the  londe  to 
se  the  bataile,  for  it  hath  grete  siffnifica<Mm. 

Merlin^.  E.  T.  S.),  L  88. 

5.  In  French-Canadian  law,  the  act  of  giving 

notice;  notification Formal  signification.    See 

/ormal.=SyiL  2.  Heaving,  etc.    ^ee  sigvificamx. 

significative  (sig-nit'i-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  F.  signifi- 
eatif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  significare,  <  LL.  signifiea- 
ttvus,  denoting,  signifying,  <  L.  significare,  pp. 
significatus,  mean,  signify:  see  signify.]  1. 
Serving  as  an  external  sign  or  symbol  of  some 
fact;  having  a  representative  signification;  in- 
tentionally suggestive  and  almost  declaratory; 
showing  forth  an  internal  meaning. 
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In  the  creation  it  was  part  of  the  office  of  the  sun  and 
moon  to  be  ^rdficatlve ;  he  created  them  for  signs  as  well 
as  for  seasons.  Donne,  Sermons,  It 

2.  Significant;  serving  as  a  premise  from  which 
some  state  of  things  may  be  inferred;  convey- 
ing a  covert  meaning. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  September,  Egmont  received 
another  most  significative  and  mysterious  warning. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  122. 

significatively  (sig-nif'i-ka-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
significative  manner;  so  as  to  represent,  ex- 
press, or  convey  by  an  external  sign  or  indica- 
tion. 

This  sentence  must  either  be  taken  tropically,  that 
bread  may  be  the  body  of  Christ  signifieaHvay,  or  else  it 
is  plainly  absurd  and  impossible. 

Abp.  Ussher,  Ans.  to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesuit,  ilL 

significativeness  (sig-nif' i-ka-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
(juality  of  being  significative!   Westminster  Rev. 

significator  (sig-nfl 'i-ka-tgr),  n.  [=  P.  signifi- 
cateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  significador  =  It.  significatore, 
<  ML.  significator,  <  L.  significare,  signify :  see 
signify.]  One  who  or  that  which  signifies  or 
makes  known  by  words,  signs,  etc. ;  in  astrol., 
specifically,  a  planet  ruling  a  house ;  especially, 
the  lord  of  the  ascendant  (which  is  the  signifi- 
cator ot  life);  the  apheta.  See  the  quotation. 
The  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  house  which  rules  the 
matter  inquired  after  is  the  significator  of  the  quesited ; 
the  lord  of  the  ascendant  is  the  general  significator  of  the 
querent.  Wj  LiUy,  Introd.  to  AstroL ,  App.,  p.  344. 

significatory  (sig-nif 'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
It.  significatorio,  <  LL.  significatorius,  denoting, 
signifying^<  L.  significare,  signify:  see  signify.] 
I.  a.  Having  signification  or  meaning;  signifi- 
cant or  significative.     [Kare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  significatories  (-riz).  That  which 
betokens,  signifies,  or  represents. 

Here  is  a  double  significatory  of  the  spirit,  a  word  and  a 
sign.  Jer.  Taylcv. 

Significavit  (sig"ni-fi-ka'vit),  n.  [<  L.  signifi- 
cavit,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  significare, 
signify:  see  signify?]  In  eccles.  law,  a  writ,  now 
obsolete,  issuing  out  of  Chancery  upon  certifi- 
cate given  by  the  ordinary  of  a  man's  standing 
excommunicate  by  the  space  of  forty  days,  for 
the  keeping  of  him  in  prison  till  he  submit  him- 
self to  the  authority  of  the  church:  so  called 
from  the  first  word  of  the  body  of  the  writ. 
Wharton. 
If  it  be  for  defect  of  apparance,  take  me  out  a  special 
Middleton,  The 'PhasDix,u.  3. 


signifier  (sig'ni-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
signifies,  indicates,  or  makes  known. 

In  peace  he  [King  Edwin  of  Northumberland]  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  signifier.  Preble,  Hist.  Flag,  p.  122. 

signify  (sig'ni-fi), «.;  pret.  sMi^Tp.  signifled,ypc. 
signifying.  [<  ME.  signifien,  signefien,  sygnyfyen, 
sinifien,  K  OF.  signifier,  F.  signifier  =  Pr.  sigtii- 
ficar,  signifiar  =  Sp.  Pg.  significar  =  It.  signifir 
eare,  <  L.  significare,  show  by  signs,  signify, 
mean,  <  signmm,  a  sign,  +  facere,  make :  see  sign 
and  fact.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  be  a  sign  or  token 
of  (a  fact  or  pretended  fact);  represent  or  sug- 
gest, either  naturally  or  conventionally;  be- 
token; mean. 

What  thing  that  signe  suld  sigvi^. 

Baly  Rood  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 

Let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some  rough- 
cast about  him,  to  signify  wall.    Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  lii.  1. 71. 

It  is  a  great  mercy,  that  signifies  a  final  and  universal 
acquittance.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  664. 

The  olde  Greeke  word  [cocytus]  which  signifieth  tokeepe 
a  noyse.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  85. 

John  the  Baptist  is  call'd  an  Angel,  which  in  Greeke  sig- 
nifies  a  Messenger.      Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb,  B^monst. 

Happiness  signifies  a  gratified  state  of  all  the  faculties, 
S.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  15. 

2.  To  import,  in  the  Paracelsian  sense.  See 
signatwre,  2. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  fiower,  as  country-people  hold. 
Did  signify.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Fhilaster,  i  2. 

3.  To  import  relatively;  have  the  purport  or 
bearing  of;  matter  in  regard  to  (something  ex- 
pressed or  implied) :  as,  that  signifies  little  or 
nothing  to  us ;  it  signifies  much. 

Why  should  their  [the  Sadducees']  opposition  signifie 
any  thing  against  so  full  a  stream  running  down  from  the 
first  and  purest  Antiquity?      SHUingJUet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

Pshaw!  —  what  signifies  kneeling,  when  you  know  I 
must  have  you?  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  make  known  by  signs,  speech,  or  action ; 
communicate ;  give  notice  of ;  announce ;  de- 
clare. 

Then  Panl .  .  .  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify  the 
accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification.    Acts  xxii.  26. 

He  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant 
John.  Rev.  L  1. 


sike 

Pray  yon  signify 
Unto  your  patron  I  am  here. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  liL  2. 

5t.  To  exhibit  as  a  sign  or  representation; 
make  as  a  similitude. 

The  picture  of  the  greatest  of  them  is  signified  In  the 
Mappe.  Capt.  John  Smitli,  Works,  I.  120. 

=Syil,  To  manifest,  intimate,  denote,  imply,  indicate. 

n.  intrans.  To  have  import  or  meaning ;  be 
of  consequence ;  matter. 

Well,  and  pray  now — not  that  it  signifies ~yih».t  might 
the  gentleman  say?  Shendan,  The  Critic,  L  1. 

Reuben  Butler !  he  hasna  in  his  pouch  the  value  o'  the 
auld  black  coat  he  wears— but  it  disna  ^fnify. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxvi. 

We  ask  for  long  life,  but  'tis  deep  life,  or  grand  moments, 
that  signify.  Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

signifying  (sig'ni-fi-ing),^).  a.  Having  expres- 
sive force ;  significant.     [Bare.] 

If  the  words  be  but  becoming,  and  signifying,  and  the 
sense  gentle,  there  is  juice ;  but  where  that  wanteth,  the 
language  is  thin,  fiagging,  poor,  starved. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

signiniun  (sig-m'num),  n.     [L.,  abbr.  of  opiis 
Signinum,  'work  of  Signia';  neut.  of  Signinus, 
of  Signia,  <  Signia,  an  ancient  town  in  Latiimi, 
now  Segni.]    See  opus  signinum,  under  opus. 
signior,  n.    See  signor. 
signiorize,  v.    See  seigniorige. 
signioryt,  n.    See  seigniory. 
signless  (sin'les),  a.    [<  sign  +  -less.]    1.  Mak- 
ing no  sign  or  manifestation ;  quiet ;  passive. 
[Bare.] 

Poems  .  .  . 
Which  moved  me  in  secret,  as  the  sap  is  moved 
in' still  March  branches,  signless  as  a  stone. 

Mrs.  Brmming,  Aurora  Leigh,  viit 

2.  Having  no  algebraical  sign,  or  being  essen- 
tially positive,  like  the  modulus  of  an  imagi- 
nary, a  tensor,  etc. 

Matter  or  mass  is  signless. 

H.  Farquhar,  in  Science,  IIL  700. 

signer  (se'nygr),  n.  [Also  signior,  signore; 
<  It.  signore,"s)x,  a  lord,  =  Sp.  seflor  =  Pg. 
senhor  =  F.  seigneur :  see  senior,  seignior,  sire, 
sir,  seflor.]  1.  An  Italian  lord  or  gentleman; 
specifically,  a  member  of  a  class  or  body  of 
ruling  magistrates  or  senators  in  one  of  the 
old  Italian  republics. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 

Shak.,  Othello,  L  8.  77. 

The  legislative  authority  of  Genoa  is  lodged  in  the  great 

senate,  consisting  of  signors.    J.  Adams,  Works,  IV,  846. 

Hence — 2.  A  lord  or  gentleman  in  general;  a 
man  of  aristocratic  rank  or  associations. 

I  have  all  that 's  requisite 
To  the  making  up  of  a  signior. 

Masstnger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  ilL  1. 

3.  ^cap.]  An  Italian  title  of  respect  or  address 
for  a  man,  contracted  from  Signore  before  a 
name,  equivalent  to  Sefior  in  Spanish,  Senhor 
in  Portuguese,  Monsieur  or  M.  in  French,  Mis- 
ter or  Mr.  in  English,  Serr  in  German,  etc. 

Signora  (se-nyo'ra),  n.  [<  It.  signora,  a  lady, 
fem.  of  signore;  =  Sp.  seflora  =  Pg.  senhora: 
see  signor.]  An  Italian  title  of  address  or  re- 
spect for  a  woman,  equivalent  to  Madam,  Mrs. 

Signorina  (se-nyo-re'na),  n.  [It.,  a  young  lady, 
rniss ;  dim.  of  signora :  see  Signora.]  An  Italian 
title  of  respect  for  a  young  woman,  equivalent 
to  Miss  in  English,  MademoiselleiaFreiioh.,  etc. 

signoryt  (se'nygr-i),  n.    See  seigniory. 

sign-painter  (sin'pan^fer),  «.  A  painter  of 
signs  for  tradesmen,  etc. 

sign-post  (sin'post),  n.  A  post  holding  a  sign. 
Specifically — (a)  A  post  having  an  arm  from  which  a  sign 
hangs  or  swings,  as  before  a  tavern.    (6)  A  guide-post. 

He  [the  comic  man]  turned  round  Hgnposts  and  made 
them  point  the  wrong  way,  in  order  to  send  people 
whither  they  did  not  wish  to  go. 

W.  BesatU,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  100. 

sign-symbol  (san'sim"bol),  n.  A  symbol  denot- 
ing a  row  or  matrix  of  plus  and  minus  signs. 

signum  (sig'num),  n.;  pi.  signa  (-na)  [L.,  a 
mark,  sign :  see  sign.]  In  Saxon  law,  across  pre- 
fixed to  a  charter  or  deed  as  evidence  of  assent. 

sigterite  (sig't6r-it),  n.  A  silicate  of  alumin- 
ium and  sodium,  corresponding  in  composi- 
tion to  an  anhydrous  natrolite.  in  physical  char- 
acters it  is  allied  to  the  feldspars.  It  occurs  in  granular 
form  in  elseolite-syenite  in  the  island  of  Sigtero  in  the 
Langesnndfiord,  southern  Norway. 

sikt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sickK 

Sika  (se'ka),  n.    A  kind  of  deer  found  in  Japan. 

sikei  (siky,  n.  [So.  also  syke,  syk,  <  ME.  sike, 
prob.  not  <  AS.  sic,  sich  (Somner),  a  furrow, 
gutter,  rivulet,  but  <  Icel.  sik,  mod.  siki,  a  ditch, 
trench ;  prob.  connected  with  AS.  sigan,  E.  sie, 


Bike 

tig,  fall,  sink :  see  sie\  aig.J    1 .  A  small  stream 
of  water;!  a  rill;  a  ^tter. — 2.  A  marshy  bot- 
tom with  a  smajl  stream  in  it.     [Scotch  and 
North.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
Sike^t,  V.  and  n.     A  Middle  English  form  of 


Sike^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sieTfl. 

sikert,  sikerlyt  sikernesst.  Middle  English 
spellings  of  sicker,  sickerly,  sicJcerness. 

Sikh  (sek),  n.  (Tormerly  also  Seikh,  Seekh, 
Seekj  Sicque,  Syc,  Syke,  Sike;  <  Hind.  Sikh,  lit.  'a 
diseiple,'  the  distinctive  name  of  the  disciples 
of  Nanak  Shah,  who  founded  the  sect.]  Amem- 
ber  of  a  politico-religious  community  of  India, 
founded  near  Lahore  about  1500  as  a  sect  based 
on  the  principles  of  monotheism  and  human 
brotherhood.  Under  their  hereditary  theocratic  chiefs 
the  Sikhs  were  organized  into  a  political  and  military 
force,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  formed  a  confedera- 
tion of  states  in  the  Punjab,  collectively  called  Khalsa ; 
their  power  was  greatly  developed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  Eunjeet  Singh.  The  Punjab 
was  annexed  to  British  India  in  1849,  after  the  two  Sikh 
wars  of  1846-6  and  1848-9. 

Sikhism  (se'kizm),  n.  [<  Sikh  (see  def.)  +  -*sw.] 
The  religious  system  and  practices  of  the 
Sikhs,  as  taught  in  the  Sikh  Scriptures,  the 
"  Adi-Granth,"  compiled  by  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Nanak,  their  founder.  The  system 
embodies  an  attempt  to  combine  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Brahmanism  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. 

siklatont,  n.    A  variant  of  dclaton. 

Sikyonian,  a.    Same  as  Sicyornan. 

sil  (sil),  n.  {=  F.  Sp.  sil,  <  L.  sil,  a  kind  of 
yellowish  earth.]  A  kind  of  yellowish  earth 
used  as  a  pigment  by  ancient  painters;  yellow 
ocher. — sil  atticum,  an  ancient  name  for  red  ocher. 

silage  (si'laj),  n.  [<  silo  +  -age.']  Feed  for 
cattle  prepared  by  treatment  in  a  silo;  ensi- 
lage.    [Recent.] 

Many  agriculturists  .  .  .  have  not  the  least  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  eUage  over  hay. 

Nature,  XXXVII.  212. 

silage  (si'laj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  silaged,  ppr. 
[<  silage,  m.]    To  make  suage  of; 
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silenal  (si-le'nal),  a.  Typified  by  the  genus 
Silene :  as,  the  silenal  alliance.  Lindley. 
silence  (si'lens),  n.  [<  ME.  silence,  sylence,  < 
OP.  (and  F.)  silence  =  Pr.  silenci,  m.,  silencia, 
f .,  =  Sp.  Pg.  silenoio  =  It.  silenzio,  <  L.  silentium, 
a  being  silent,  silence,  <  silen(t-)s,  silent :  see 
silent.']  1.  The  state  of  being  or  keeping  si- 
lent; forbearance  or  restraint  of  sound;  absti- 
nence from. speech  or  other  noise;  muteness; 
reticence :  as,  to  listen  in  silence;  the  chairman 
rapped  for  silence. 

Be  check'd  for  gUence, 
But  never  tax'dfor  speech. 

Shotk.,  All's  Well,  i.  1.  76. 
At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  Longfellow,  .  .  .  whose  si- 
lence was  better  than  many  another  man's  conversation. 
0.  W,  HolmeB,  Emerson,  viii. 

3.  Absence  of  sound  or  noise ;  general  stillness 
within  the  ran^e  or  the  power  of  hearing:  as, 
the  silence  of  midnight;  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  night's  dead  silerux 
Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grievance. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 86. 
A  silence  soon  pervaded  the  camp,  as  deep  as  that  which 
reigned  in  the  vast  forest  by  which  it  was  environed. 

J.  P.  Coope/r,  Last  of  Mohicans,  i, 

3.  Absence  of  mention :  as,  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture (on  a  particular  subject);  oblivion;  ob- 
scurity. 

Eternal  if£7e7U»  be  their  doom.         JIfiZfon,  P.  L,,  vi.  385. 
A  few  more  days,  and  this  essay  will  follow  the  Defen- 
sio  Populi  to  the  dust  and  sUevm  of  the  upper  shelf. 

Macwulay,  Milton. 

4.  In  distilled  spirits,  want  of  flavor  and  odor; 
flatness;  deadness.  See  silent  spirit,  under  si- 
lent.    [Bare.] 

The  Scotch  manufacturer  may,  if  he  will,  employ  dam- 
aged grain,  potatoes,  molasses  refuse^  and  various  other 
waste  products  to  yield  the  silent  spirit,  since,  owing  to 
its  silence,  there  is  no  possibility  of  detecting  afterwards 
from  what  source  it  has  been  obtained. 

Spons'  Encyc.  Manv^.,  I.  229. 

5.  In  music,  same  as  rest^,  8 Amy(!lsBan  si- 
lence. See  Amyclsean.— Tower  of  silence,  a  tower, 
generally  built  about  26  feet  high,  on  which  the  Farsees 


treat  in  a  silo.     [Recent.] 

Any  grass  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  stock 
could  be  silaged.    The  Field,  Dec.  19, 1886.   (Eneye.  Diet.) 

Silaus  (si'la-us),  n.  [NL.  (Besser,  1820),  <  L. 
silaiis,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  said  to  be  Apium 
graveolens.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Umbelliferie  and  tribe  Seselinese, 
closely  allied  to  the  lovage  (Ligttsticum),  and 
distinguished  by  its  yellowish  flowers  and  in- 
conspicuous or  obsolete  oil-tubes.  The  two  spo. 
cles  are  natives  of  Kurope  and  Siberia.  They  are  smooth 
perennials,  bearing  pinnately  decompound  leaves  with 
the  segments  narrow  and  entire,  and  compound  umbels 
with  involucels  of  many  small  bractlets,  but  the  bracts  of 
the  involucre  are  only  one  or  two  or  absent.  For  S.  pro- 
tensis,  see  meadow-aciiifrage. 
silch,  n.  Same  as  sealgh.  [Scotch.] 
sile^  (sH),  V.  [Formerly  also  syle;  <  MB.  silen, 
sylen,  <  MLG.  silen,  LG.  silen,  sielen  =  Gr.  sielen, 
let  off  water,  filter,  =  Sw.  sila,  filter;  with  freq. 
formative  -I,  from  the  simple  verb  seen  in  AS. 
*sihan,  se&n,  etc.,  let  fall,  drip,  etc.:  see  sie^. 
Cf.  silt.]  I.  trans.  To  strain,  as  milk;  pass 
through  a  strainer  or  anything  similar ;  filter. 
[Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Tho  euwere  thurgh  towelle  sylea  clene. 
His  water  into  tho  bassynges  shene. 

Bdbees  Book  (K  £.  T.  S.)^  p.  322. 

II,  intrans.   1.   To  flow  down;  drop;  fall; 
sink.    [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

The  kyng  for  that  care  coldlt  at  his  hert. 
And  siket  full  sore  with  sylyng  of  teris. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  L  1307. 

Sf.  To  settle  down;   compose  or  calm  one's 
self. 

Than  [they]  sylen  to  sitte  vppon  silke  wedis, 
Hadyn  wyn  tor  to  wale  &  wordes  ynow. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  B.  T.  S.i  1. 372. 

3t.  To  pass ;  go. 

Jason  full  instly  and  Joly  knightes  moo,  .  .  . 
Wonen  vp  wynly  vppon  wale  horses, 
SUtn  to  the  Citie  softly  and  taire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  a.\  L  1166. 

4.  To  boil  gently;  simmer.    HallimeU.    [Prov. 


Eng.] 

sile^^  (sil),  n.  [=  MLG.  «»?  =  G,  siel,  a  drain, 
sewer;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  sieve.— 3,  A 
strainer  or  colander  for  liquids. — 8.  That  which 
is  sifted  or  strained;  hence,  settlings;  sedi- 
ment; filth.    SalliweU. 

sile2  (sil),  n.    Same  as  sill^. 

gileS  (sil),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  so0: 

flile*  (sil),  n.  [Also  sill;  origin  obscure.]  A 
young  herring.    Day.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


Tower  of  Silence  of  Farsees,  near  Teheran. 


expose  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  be  stripped  of  flesh  by 
vultures.  These  towers  are  usually  so  arranged  that  the 
denuded  bones  fall  through  a  grating  into  a  pit,  whence 
they  are  removed  for  burial.  At  Bombay,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Parsees,  a  number  of  towers  of  silence  stand 
In  a  garden  on  a  high  hill. =Syn.  See  silent. 
silence  (si'lens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  silenced, 
ppr.  silenmng.  [<  silence,  n.]  1 .  To  cause  to  be 
or  keep  silent ;  put  or  bring  to  silence ;  restrain 
from  speech  or  noise;  stop  the  noise  of:  as,  to 
silence  a  battery  or  a  gun-boat. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  sdence  envious  tongues. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vm.,  iii.  2.  446. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 

And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  To  restrain  from  speech  about  something; 
cause  or  induce  to  be  silent  on  a  particular 
subject  or  class  of  subjects;  make  silent  or 
speechless,  as  by  restraint  of  privilege  or  li- 
cense, or  by  unanswerable  argument. 
Is  it  therefore 
The  ambassador  is  «j?ence<J.» 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 97. 
Complaints  being  made  against  him  unto  the  Bishop's 
courts,  he  was  for  a  while  then  put  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  siJemwfJ  minister.  C.  JfatAer,  Mag.  Chris.,  lii.  1. 

Hence — 3.  To  make  quiescent;  put  at  rest  or 
into  abeyance;  stop  the  activity  of:  as,  to  si- 
lence one's  conscience. 

Had  they  duly  considered  the  extent  of  infinite  know- 
ledge and  power,  these  would  have  silenced  their  scruples. 

D.Jtogers. 


silent 

They  have  made  the  happy  discovery  that  the  way  to 
silence  religious  disputes  is  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1797),  p.  268. 

silency  (si'len-si),  n.  [As  silence  (see  -cy^).] 
Same  as  silence.     [Bare.] 

And,  in  love's  silency, 
Whisperd  each  other.  Lord,  what  a  back  hath  he ! 
Lentori/s  Innes  (ff Court Anagrammatist0.eSi).    (Naret.) 

Silene  (si-le'ne),  ».  [NL.  (LinnsBus,  1737^,  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  frequent  sticky  exuda- 
tion on  its  stems ;  <  L.  Silemis,  SUenus :  see  Sile- 
nus.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  or- 
der CaryophyUaceee,  type  of  the  tribe  Sileneee.  it 
is  characterized  by  flowers  usually  with  a  ten-nerved  five- 
toothed  club-shaped  ovoid  or  inflated  calyx,  five  spread- 
ing petals  upon  erect  and  slender  claws  commonly  with 
two  small  scales,  ten  stamens,  and  a  stalked  ovary  with 
one  cell,  a  free  central  placenta,  and  usually  three  styles, 
the  capsule  opening  at  the  top  by  six  or  by  three  short 
valves  to  discharge  the  numerous  opaque  and  roughened 
seeds.  About  480  species  have  been  described,  but  only 
about  250  are  now  thought  to  be  distinct.  They  are  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  of  great  variety  of  habit,  tall  and  erects 
tufted  or  procumbent,  or  partial  climbers,  with  narrow  en- 
tire opposite  leaves,  and  pink,  scarlet,  whit^  or  variously 
colored  flowers,  commonly  in  cymes  or  in  one-sided  spikes 
disposed  in  a  terminal  panicle.  They  are  abundant  in 
Asia  north  of  tlie  tropics,  and  in  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  and  there  are  about  12  species  in  South 
Africa.  Besides  5  or  6  introduced  species  in  the  Atlantic 
border,  the  United  States  contains  about  32  species,  chief- 
ly in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  region,  about  half 
of  which  are  nearly  or  quite  confined  to  California.  Most 
of  the  species  are  known  as  catch-fly.  Many  are  cultivated 
for  their  flowers,  especially  S.  viseosa  and  S.  Schafta,  with 
S.  Armeria,  the  sweetwiUiam  or  Lobel's  catch-fiy,  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  S*.  Pennsylvanica,  a  glutinous  early- 
flowering  species,  is  the  wild  pink  of  the  eastern  United 
States  (see  cut  under  anthophore).  (For  S.  Virginica,  see 
flre-pi'nk,ymdeTinnk'^.)  Many  species  with  an  inflated  blad- 
dery calyx  are  known  in  general  as  campion,  among  which 

5.  Otites,  abundant  in  sands  of  eastern  Europe  and  known  as 
Spanish  campion,  is  used  as  an  astringent.  (For  5.  acau- 
lis,  also  known  in  England  as  cushion-pink,  see  moss-cam- 
pion.) S.  Cucubalus  (S.  inflata),  the  bladder-campion,  is  a 
wide-spread  species  of  Europe,  central  and  northern  Asia, 
now  introduced  in  the  Atlantic  United  States.  It  is  also 
called  behen  and  spatling-pimpy ;  also,  from  the  shape  of 
its  calyx,  in  America  cowbell,  in  England  knapbottle  and 
whttebottle.  S.  maritima  of  the  English  coast  (perhaps  a 
variety  of  the  last)  has  been  called  witches^-thinwle. 

Silenese  (si-le'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
dolle,  1824),  <  Silene  H-  -ea.]  A  tribe  of  poly- 
petalous plants  of  the  order  Caryophyllacese.  it 
is  characterized  by  fiowers  with  a  united  and  more  or  less 
tubular  four-  or  five-toothed  calyx,  five  petals  with  spread- 
ing border  and  a  slender  claw  often  bearing  two  scales  at 
its  summit,  usually  ten  stamens,  two  or  more  styles  sepa- 
rate to  the  base — the  ovary,  stamens,  and  petals  all  com- 
monly elevated  on  a  stalk-like  gynophore  or  continuation 
of  the  receptacle.  It  includes  11  genera,  all  natives  af 
the  Old  World  except  certain  species  of  Dw/nthus  and  Si- 
lene. (See  also  Saponaria,  Lychnis,  and  GypsophUa.)  Most 
of  the  genera  are  cultivated  for  their  ornamental  flowers, 
as  the  pink,  catchfiy,  etc.,  which  resemble  salver-shaped 
flowers,  as  phlox,  in  form,  but  are  composed  of  separate 
petals. 

silent  (si'lent),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
sylent;  =  ft.  silente,  <  L.  silen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  silere, 
be  silent ;  cf .  Goth.  *silan,  in  eomp.  ana-silan, 
become  silent:  cf.  seld.]  I.  o.  1.  Not  speaking, 
or  making  a  noise  with  the  voice;  withhold- 
ing or  restraining  vocal  sounds ;  mute ;  dumb ; 
speechless:  as,  a  silent  spectator;  silent  watch- 
ers. 

0  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime,  but  thou  hearest  not; 

and  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not  ^lem,t.       Ps.  xxii.  2. 

Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2. 14. 

3.  In  a  restricted  use,  not  given  to  speaking; 
using  few  words;  not  loquacious. 

Ulysses,  he  adds,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  the  most 
silent  of  men.  W.  Broome. 

3.  Not  speaking  about  some  specified  thing; 
withholding  mention  or  statement ;  saying  no- 
thing; uncommunicative. 

This  new-created  world,  whereof  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  silent.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  938. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  antient  authors  should  be  so 
silent  in  relation  to  Heliopolis. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  107. 

4.  Lacking  authority  or  ability  to  speak,  as 
about  something  of  personal  concern ;  not  hav- 
ing a  voice ;  disqualified  for  speech :  as,  a  si- 
lent partner  in  a  firm  (see  partner) ;  the  silent 
part  of  creation. —  5.  Not  uttered  or  expressed 
with  the  voice ;  unmarked  by  utterance  or  de- 
monstrative speech;  unspoken;  unsounded: 
as,  silent  agony  or  endurance ;  silent  opposition ; 
a  silent  letter  (see  below). 

I  wish,  my  liege. 
You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it. 

Shak.,  W.  I.,  iL  1.  i7l. 
Her  eyes  are  homes  of  ^ent  prayer. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxil. 

6.  Free  from  or  unattended  by  noise  or  sound ; 
marked  by  stillness ;  qiuet:  as,  siten* woods;  a 


silent 

Like  Btarry  light, 
Which,  spaiclding  on  the  sOmt  waves,  does  seeme  more 
bright  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  11.  xli  78. 

If  you  find  yourself  approaching  to  the  sUent  tomb.  Sir, 
think  of  me.  Sie&ns,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Silent-alann  sjrstem.  Seeflre-alarm  telegraph,  under 
fire-alarm.— %\i.mX  letter,  aletter  of  a  word  which  is  not 
sounded  or  pronounced  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word, 
as  the  6  in  douht,  the  e  in  victual,  the  d  in  Mndsome,  the 
second  of  the  two  like  consonants  in  ebi,  odd,  off,  etc.  The 
silent  letter  may  be  whoUy  useless,  as  in  the  above  exam- 
ples, or  it  may  serve  as  an  accidental  or  conventional  index 
of  the  sound  given  to  some  adjacent  letter :  thus,  the  e  in 
bate,  mete,  bite,  note,  mute,  etc.,  is  silent,  but  it  indicates 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long ;  the  c  In  indict,  the  g 
in  aign,  the  Zin  balm,  etc.,  serve  a  similar  purpose.  Silent 
letters  are.traditional,  representing  sounds  that  once  ex- 
isted in  the  word,  either  in  English  or  in  the  original 
tongue  (as  the  p  and  I  in  psalm,  pronounced  in  Latin 
psMmits,  Greek  i/<aA)«d!),  though  often,  as  in  this  case, 
artiflcially  restored  after  having.heen  omitted  (AS.  sealm, 
ME.  salm,  samne),  or  have  been  foisted  in  to  suit  some 
false  etymology  or  erroneous  analogy,  as  the  I  in  could, 
the  g  in  foreign,  the  p  in  ptarmigan,  etc.  The  proportion 
of  silent  letters  in  the  present  English  spelling  is  about 
12i  per  cent.— Silent  spirit,  distilled  spirit  which  is 
nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  flavor  and  odor.  Compare 
sUence,  4. — Silent  syatem,  a  system  of  prison  discipline 
which  imposes  entire  silence  among  the  prisoners,  even 
when  assembled  together.— Silent  Week,  Holy  Week. 
Also  sua  Week.— The  Silent  Sister,  an  u-onical  name 
of  Ireland. =S3m.  1  and  2.  Silent,  Tadtum,  Dumb,  Mute. 
Silent  expresses  the  fact  of  not  speaking,  taxUurn  the 
habitual  disposition  to  retrain  from  speaking.  Dumb 
strictly  implies  lack  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or  defect  in 
them,  or  lack  of  the  power  of  speaking,  while  vmile  im- 
plies some  special  cause:  hence  deaf-muiie  is  thought  by 
many  a  better  name  than  deaf-and-duml>  •person  for  one 
who  does  not  speak  on  account  of  deafness;  an  idol  is 
dumb,  not  maile.  Under  figurative  extension  mute,  dumb, 
and  eUeat  are  often  used  outside  of  the  lines  here  indi- 
cated. In  such  freer  use  there  is  an  advance  in  strength 
from  sUent  to  mute  and  from  miute  to  dumb:  as,  sHemt 
from  abstraction ;  mute  with  astonishment;  struck  dumb 
with  horror. 
II.  n.  1.  A  silent  period.     [Bare.] 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  gitent  of  the  night. 

~   ■  ,  2  Hen.  vf.,  L  i.  19. 
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The  SSeni  and  Sylvans  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves. 

Shdley,  Hymn  of  Fan. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  the  family  Eucnemidx.  Same  as  Anelastes. 
Latreille. —  3.  himammal.,  agenus  of  macaques, 
named  from  Macacus  silertus,  the  wanderoo. 

sileryt  (sil'e-ri),  n.    A  variant  of  ailery,  celure. 

silesia  (si-le'shia),  n.  [<  Silesia  (G.  Schlesien), 
a  province  of  ftussia  and  of  Austria.]  1.  A 
fine  hrown  holland,  originally  made  in  Silesia 
and  now  produced  in  England:  it  is  glazed  for 
window-shades  or  roller-blinds.  Diet,  of  Nee- 
dlework.—  2.  A  thin  cotton  cloth,  commonly 
twilled,  used  for  linings  for  women's  dresses 
and  men's  garments. 

Silesian  (si-le'shan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Silesia  (see 
def . )  +  -an.]  I.  "a.  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  Silesia,  a  territory  divided  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia,  the  lat- 
ter much  the  larger Silesian  bole.  See  UoJes.- Si- 
lesian wars,  three  wars  waged  by  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  against  Austria,  in  1740-42,  1744-6,  and  1766-63, 
ostensibly  for  the  possession  of  Silesia.  Each  war  termi- 
nated favorably  for  Prussia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Silesia 
was  permanently  acquired.  In  the  third  war,  generally 
known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Austria,  France,  Russia, 
Saxony,  and  Sweden  were  allied  against  Prussia,  which  re- 
ceived subsidies  from  Great  Britain. 
II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Silesia. 

silex  (si'leks),  n.  [=  P.  silex,  silice  =  Sp.  Pg. 
silice,  silica  =  It.  selce,  silice,  flint,  <  L.  silex 
(silic-),  flint.]    Same  as  ^lica. 

silfbergite  (silf'b6rg-it),  n.  [<  Silfberg  (see 
def.)  +  -iie2.]  In  mineral.,  a  manganesian 
mineral  belonging  to  the  amphibole  or  horn- 
blende group,  found  at  Vester-Silfberg  in  Swe- 
den. 

silgreen  (sil'gren),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of 


2.  A  short-cirouit  switch  attached  to  an  elec- 
tric alarm,  which  when  closed  prevents  the 
alarm  from  acting. 

If  the  peg  is  removed,  or  axis  turned,  .  .  .  the  short 
circuit  is  broken,  and  the  current  passes  through  the 
coil.  A  switch  of  tL^s  kind  attached  to  an  alarm  is  called 
a  sUera.  R.  S.  CvUey,  Pract.  Teleg.,  p.  179. 

silentiaryt  (si-len'shi-a-ri),  n.  [<  LL.  silenUa- 
rius,  a  confidential  domestic  servant,  a  privy 
councilor,  <  L.  silentium,  stillness,  silence :  see 
silence.']  1.  One  appointed  to  keep  silence  and 
order,  especially  in  a  court  of  justice  or  a  pub- 
lic assembly. 

The  eilentiary,  to  call  attention,  strikes  one  of  them 
[columns]  with  his  staff. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  240. 

2.  A  privy  councilor;  one  sworn  not  to  di- 
vulge secrets  of  state:  as,  Paul  the  Silentiary 
(Paulus  Silentiarius),  an  officer  of  Justinian's 
court. 

Afterwards  he  [the  emperor]  sent  his  rescript  by  Ensta- 
thiuB,  the  silentiiry,  again  confirming  it. 

Barrow,  Pope's  Supremacy,  vi.  §  16  (tr.  from  Bassianus). 

silentious  (a-len'shus),  a.  [=  F.  silencieux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  silencioso  =  It.  sileneioso,  <  LL.  silentio- 
sus,  perfectly  still  or  silent,  <  L.  silentium,  still- 
ness, silence :  see  silence.']  Habitually  silent ; 
taciturn ;  reticent.     [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

silently   (si'lent-U),    adv.     In  a  silent  man- 
ner; without  speech  or 
noise;   not  soundingly 
or  noisily ;  mutely ;  qui- 
etly. 

silentness  (si'lent-nes), 
n.    The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  silent; 
stillness;  silence. 
The  moonlight  steeped  in 

srHentTiess 
The  steady  weathercock. 
Coleridge,  Ancient  Mari- 
[ner,  vi. 

Silenus  (si-le'nus),  n. 
[L.,  <  Gr.  SeiA^vrff,  Si- 
lenus (see  def.).]  1. 
In  Gr.  myth.,  a  divinity 
of  Asiatic  origin,  the 
foster-father  of  Bac- 
chus, and  leader  of  the 
satyrs,  but  very  fre- 
quently merely  one  of 
a  number  of  kindred 
attendants  in  the  Dio- 
nysiao  thiasns.  He  was 
represented  as  a  robust, 
fnU-bearded  old  man,  hairy 
and  with  pointed  ears,  frequently  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, often  riding  on  an  ass  and  carrying  a  cantharus  or 
other  wine-vessel. 


Silhouette  of  George  Washington. 


Silenus.—  Marble  in  the  Glypto- 
thek,  Munich. 


silhouette  (sil-e-ef),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  silhouet  = 
Sw.  G.  silhuett,  <  P.  silhouette,  a  profile  portrait 
in  black,  so  called  after  Etienne  de  Silhouette, 
French  minister  of  finance  in  1759,  whose  rigid 
public  economy,  intended  to  avert  national 
bankruptcy,  caused  his  name  to  be  applied  to 
things  cheap,  especially  to  things  made  osten- 
tatiously cheap  in 
derision  of  him.]  1. 
Originally,  a  por- 
trait in  black  or 
some  other  uniform 
tint,  sometimes  va- 
ried as  to  the  hair 
or  other  parts  by 
lighter  lines  or  a 
lightening  of  shade, 
showing  the  profile 
as  cast  by  a  candle 
on  a  sheet  of  paper ; 
hence,  any  opaque 
portrait,  design,  or 
image  in  profile.  Sil- 
houette portraits  were 
very  common  throughout  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  are  often  cut  out  of  black  paper. 

As  he  entered  the  parlor  his  eye  caught  upon  two  sH- 
Twuettes,  .  .  .  black  profiles,  with  the  lights  done  in  gold 
—  about  as  poor  semblances  of  humanity  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxiv. 

There  was  a  sticking-plaster  silhouette  of  him  In  the  wid- 
ow's bedroom.  Thackeray,  Bluebeard's  Ghost. 

2.  Opaque  representation  or  exhibition  in  pro- 
file ;  the  figure  made  by  the  shadow  or  a  shad- 
owy outlii:e  of  an  object ;  shadow. 

The  cat's  dark  silhotiette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger's  seemed  to  falL 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

En  or  in  Silhouette,  shown  In  outline,  or  in  uniform  solid 
color  only. 

In  the  close  foreground  is  this  framing  of  trees,  which 
stand  out  in  gUhtmette  against  a  bright  blue  slcy. 

Harpei's  Weekly,  XXXTII.,  Supp.,  p.  60. 

silhouette  (8il-o-et'),t).  i.  [<  silhouette,  n.]  To 
represent  or  exhibit  in  silhouette;  make  or 
bring  out  a  shaded  profile  or  outline  view  of: 
used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  past  participle. 

A  fiock  of  roosting  vultures,  silhouetted  on  the  sky,  lin- 
ger with  half-opened,  unwilling  wing. 

6.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  i. 

He  stood  silhouetted  against  the  flaming  Eastern  sl^ 
alone.  S.  J.  Duncan,  A  Social  Departure,  xl. 

silica  (sil'i-ka),  TO.  [NL.,  <  L.  silex  (siUc-),  flint: 
see  silex.]  Silicon  dioxid  (Si02),  or  silicic  an- 
hydrid,  a  white  or  colorless  substance,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids  except  hy- 
drofluoric acid.  Silica  is  extremely  hard,  and  fuses 
with  difficulty  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  |p  a  colorless 
amorphous  glass.  In  nature,  as  quartz,  it  is  universally 
distributed,  and  is  the  commonest  of  minerals ;  here  be- 
long the  varieties  rock-crystal,  amethyst,  (ihalcedony. 


silicify 

agate,  carnelian,  onyx,  jasper,  flinty  hornstone,  etc.,  which 
differ  in  degree  of  crystallization  and  in  purity,  and  hence 
in  color.  SUioa  in  the  form  of  quartz  makes  the  sand  of  the 
sea-shore,  and  rock-masses  as  quartzite  and  sandstone.  It 
also  occurs  as  the  rare  mineral  tridymite,  known  only  In 
volcanic  rocks  and  in  a  few  meteorites,  and  as  the  amor- 
phous opal,  which  is  softer  and  more  soluble  than  quartz 
and  contains  more  or  less  water.  (See  qimrtz,  tridymite, 
opal,  also  asmanite,  cristobalite,  Tnelanophlogite.)  Silica 
also  forms  the  material  of  the  spicules  of  many  sponges 
and  of  the  frustules  of  diatoms ;  deposits  of  the  latter  are 
not  uncommon  under  peat-swamps,  and  in  some  regions 
vast  beds  have  been  accumulated.  (See  infusorial  eaith, 
under  infujsorii^.)  Silica  combines  with  bases  to  form 
compounds  called  silicates,  which  constitute  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  globe.  It  occurs  in  solution  in  the  waters 
of  many  mineral  springs,  and  sometimes  is  deposited  in 
enormous  quantities  about  geyser-basins.  From  the  sili- 
cates taken  up  by  plants  silica  is  often  deposited  on  the 
suriace  or  in  the  Interior  of  their  stems.  The  value  of 
the  equisetum,  or  scouring-rush,  is  due  to  the  silica  con- 
tained in  it,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  18  per  cent,  of 
the  fresh  plant.  Sand  is  extensively  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  and  mortar.  The  prominent  silicates  rec- 
ognized among  minerals  are  the  metcLSilicates,  salts  of  meta- 
siliclc  acid  (H^SiO,!;),  and  orthosiMmtes,  salts  of  orthosilicic 
acid  (H4Si04).  Examples  are  rhodonite,  or  manganese 
metasilicate  (MnSiOs),  and  willemite,  or  zinc  ortbosilicate 
(Zn2Si04).  There  aie  also  disUicates,  polysillcates,  etc, 
but  they  are  rarer,  and  their  nature  is  less  clearly  under- 
stood. See^tos,  TnorCorZ,  and  santfi.  Also  called  ai2ex. 
—Infusorial  silica.  Same  as  infvmrial  earth  (which 
see,  under  i7v/'ti«or£a2).— SUica  bandage,  in  snrg.,  a  ban- 
dage which  is  moistened  with  sodium  silicate  after  having 
been  applied. 

silicate  (sil'i-kat),  n.  [<  silicic  +  -ate^.]  A  salt 
of  silicic  acid,  silicates  formed  by  the  union  of  silicic 
acid  with  the  bases  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soda, 
etc.,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  minerals 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Glass  is  a  mix- 
ture of  artificial  silicates  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  or 
metallic  oxids  (see pJoss).- Silicate  cotton.    See  cottonl, 

silicated  (sil'i-ka-ted),  a.  [<  silicate  +  -ed^.] 
Coated,  mixed,  combined,  or  impregnated  with 
silica,—  silicated  soap,  a  mixture  of  sodium  silicate 
and  hard  soap. 

sillcatization  (sil-i-ka-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  siU- 
cate  +  -ize  +  -aUon.]  The  process  of  combin- 
ing with  silica  so  as  to  change  to  a  silicate. 
[Rare.] 

Bllicea  (si-lis'e-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <.Ij.  silex  {siUc-), 
flint:  see  siUx'.']  1.  Silicious  sponges.  See 
SiUmspongise. —  2.  Sponges,  excepting  Calcarea; 
all  non-oaleareous  sponges.  All  the  existing  horny 
or  fibrous  sponges  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
SUicea  which  have  lost  their  spicules,  or  replaced  them  by 
a  fibrous  skeletal  support.  'The  SUicea,  as  a  subclass  of 
Spongix,  are  divided  by  Von  Lendenfeld  into  three  orders 
— HexacHnellida,  CImldjro»pongise,  and  Comacuspongix. 

siliceous,  a.    See  silicious. 

silicic  (si-lis'ik),  a.     [<  NL.  silica  +  -ic]     Of  or 

pertaining  to  silica  :    as,  silicic  ether silicic 

add,  an  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  a  silicate  soluble 
in  water  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dialyzing  the  liquid 
so  obtained.  The  acid  is  a  colloid,  and  is  obtained  in  an 
aqueous  solution,  which  if  concentrated  sets  to  a  jelly. 
Silicic  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  form, 
as  it  undergoes  decomposition  into  water  and  silica  when 
dried.  There  are  several  hypothetical  silicic  acids,  from 
which  the  several  classes  of  silicates  are  supposed  to  be 
formed.  Such  are  orthosilicic  acid  (HiSiOA  metasilicic 
acid  (HgSiOs),  and  parasilicic  acid  (HaSlOsX  K'one  of 
these  acids  has  been  isolated.— Silicic  ether,  a  com- 
pound of  silicic  acid  with  an  alkyl,  as  methyl  silicate 

((CHs)4Si04). 

silicicalcareous  (sil'i-si-kal-ka're-us),  a.  [< 
NL.  silica  +  L.  calcarims,  calcareous.]  Con- 
sisting of  silica  and  calcareous  matter.  Also 
siUcocalcareous. 

siliciceratous  (sil'i-si-ser'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL.  sili- 
ca +  Gr.  nipai  Ixepar-),  horn.]  Consisting  of  or 
containing  mixed  silicious  spicides  and  homy 
fibers :  applied  to  a  group  of  sponges,  the  Hali- 
chondrise. 

silicide  (sil'i-sid),  w.  \<.silic-on  +  -ide'^.]  A  com- 
pound of  silicon  with  a  single  other  element 
which  is  relatively  electropositive,  or  with  an 
organic  radical.    Also  siUduret. 

siliciferous  (sU-i-sife-ms),  a.  [=  P.  silicif^e, 
<  NL._  silica  +  ferre"=  E.  bearK]  Bearing  or 
containing  silica ;  producing  silica,  or  united 
with  a  portion  of  suiea. 

silicification  (si-lis'-'i-fi-ka'shon).  n.  [=  P.  sili- 
dfication;  as  silidfy  +  -ation  (see  -fication).] 
Conversion  into  silica. 

The  most  conspicnons  of  the  chemical  changes  wrought 
in  the  gravel,  as  evidenced  by  the  known  changes  in  the 
substances  imbedded  in  it,  is  eilioifiealim. 

J.  D,  Whitney,  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 

[p.  827. 

silicify  (si-lis'i-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  silidfied, 
ppr.  silicifying.  [<  NL.  silica  +  facere,  make, 
do  (see  -fyy]  I.  trans.  To  convert  into  silica, 
as  organic  matter  of  any  kind,  especially  wood. 
— Siliolfied  wood,  Jasperized  wood,  or  agatlzed 
wood,  wood  which  has  been  changed  into  the  agate  or 
jasper  varieties  of  quartz  by  a  replacement  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  wood  by  silicious  wat^,  sometimes  con- 
taining oxids  of  iron  and  manganese.  A[gatized  and  jas- 
perized wood  admitting  of  a  fine  polish,  and  of  the  richest 
red,  yellow,  and  brown  colors,  occurs  in  immense  qiumti- 
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ties  In  California,  NevadsL  and  Arizona.  It  Is  extensively 
used  for  ornamental  and  decorative  parnoses.  Table-tops 
three  feet  In  diameter  liave  been  sawed  from  a  single  sec- 
tion. 

II.   in^ans.   To  become  silica;  be  impreg- 
nated with  silica. 

silicious,  siliceous  {si-lish'us,  -ius),  a.  [=  F. 
siliceux,  of  or  pertainiiig  to  flint,  <  L.  siliceus, 
of  or  pertaining  to  flint,  <  silex  (Mlic-),  flint: 
see  silex,  siUcaJ]  1.  Containing  or  resembling 
silica,  or  having  its  general  character. —  2.  In 
^ool.,  containing  or  consisting  of  silica  or  si- 
licious substance  in  one  or  another  form:  as, 
siUcious  sponges:  «»Kcjom« sponge-spieules ;  the 
siUoious  test  or  skeleton  of  various  protozoans, 

especially  radiolarians Silicious  earth,  earth 

consisting  of  or  especially  abounding  in  silica. — SillcloUB 
sinter.  Same  as  opal  (A).— SlllclOUB  Waters,  snch  wa- 
ters as  contain  silica  In  solution  In  considerable  quantity, 
as  many  boiling  springs. 

Silicispongiae  (sil"i-si-spon'ji-e),  n.  pi.     [Nli., 

<  L.  silex  {siUc-),  flint,  +  spongia,  a  sponge.] 
Silicious  sponges ;  an  order  or  other  group  of 
sponges  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sili- 
cious spicules:  used  with  varying  latitude  by 
different  writers,  in  the  widest  sense  the  SUidapan- 
gise  include  all  non-calcareous  sponges,  whether  silicious 
spicules  are  present  or  not,  and  are  the  same  as  SUicea,  2. 
In  SoUas's  classification  the  term  is  restricted  to  Miero- 
mattictora  having  a  skeleton  the  scleres  of  which  are  not 
calcareous,  being  thus  the  silicious  sponges  without  the 
Myxospangise.  Also  SUieospongise,  See  cuts  under  Pori- 
fera  and  Spongilla. 

silicium  (si-lish'i-um),  n.  [KL.,  <  L.  silex  {silic-), 
flint.]    Same  as  siUcon. 

siliciuret  (si-lis'iu-ret),  n.  [<  L.  silex  (siUc-), 
flint,  +  ■mret.']    Same  as  silieide. 

siliciureted,  siliciuretted  (si-lis'iu-ret-ed),  a. 
[<  L.  silex  (silic-),  flint,  +  -wret  -I-  -e(J2.]  Com- 
bined so  as  to  form  a  siliciuret Siliciureted. 

hydrogen,  hydrogen  sillcide  (SiHA  a  colorless  gas  com- 
posed of  silicon  and  hydrogen,  which  takes  fire  sponta- 
neously when  in  contact  with  air,  giving  out  a  brilliant 
white  light. 

silicle  (sil'i-kl),  n.     [Also  siUeule,  <  F.  silicule; 

<  L.  silieula,  a  little  husk 
or  pod,  dim.  of  siligua,  a 
husk,  pod:  see  siliqua.2 
In  iot.,  in  the  mustard 
family,  a  short  silique  — 
that  is,  a  pod  or  seed- 
vessel  the  length  of 
which    does    not   more     ,  „,  oi,..fili'^rff.''™,„.  ,^.* 

. ,  .      .  .-  T  I.  Of  Shepherd  s-purse  iCap- 

than  twice,  or  possibly  sllla Sul-sa-tailoris).  ^.S^mc, 
tliinpo  aiiT>nQBQ  +ha   opened,  to  show  the  placentae, 

Tnnce,  surpass  tne  theseeds.andthetwovalves.  3. 
breadth,  as  in  the  Shep-    of  Vernal  Whitlow-grass,  Em- 

herd's-purse,     Lunaria,  ^^^.1'/l?;r4.e'fed:?„%ro'„ 

candytuft,   etc.      See  si-   the  vaJ»es,  the  dissepiment,  and 

lique,  pouch,  4,  and  fig.  4 
under  pod.    Also  silieula,  silicule. 
sillcoborate  (sil"i-ko-bo'rat),  n.    [<  siUcon  + 
borate.Ti    Same  as  b'orosiUeate. 
silicoborocalcite  (siyi-ko-bo-ro-kal'sit),  n.    [< 
L.  silex  (silic-),  flint,  +  N"!!.  boron  +  E.  caldte.'] 
Same  as  howUte.      i 
silicocalcareous  (sil'''i-ko-kal-ka're-us),  a. 
Same  as  silidcalcareous. 
silicofiuoiic  (sil"i-ko-fl8-or'ik),  a.     [<  siUcon  + 
fliior-in  +  4c.']    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
silicon  and  fluorin. 
silicofluoride  (sil"i-ko-flo'6-rid  or  -rid),   n. 
[<  silicon  +  flimr  +  -itiei.]    ^g.SiFg,  a  salt  of 
siUcofluorie  acid.    See  silicofluoric. 
silicon  (sil'i-kon),  n.     [<  NL.  siUcon,  <  L.  silex 
(silic-),  flint :  see  silex,  silica.']  Chemical  symbol. 
Si;  atomic  weight,  28.4.    A  non-metalfio  ele- 
ment which  is  obtained  in  three  allotropio  forms 
— namely,  amorphous,  as  a  dull-brown  powder 
soluble  in  alkali,  which  bums  when  ignited; 
graphitic,  in  crystalline  leaves  having  a  strong 
metallic  luster  and  lead-gray  color,  insoluble  in 
alkali  and  non-combustible ;  and  crystalline,  in 
octahedral  needles  having  a  red  luster,  and 
hardness  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  diamond. 
Next  to  oxygen,  silicon  is  the  most  abundant  element  in  na- 
ture.  It  is  found  only  in  combination,  chiefly  with  oxygen, 
forming  silicon  dioxid,  or  silica,  which  combined  with  bases 
makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  rock-crust  of  the  globe. 
Also  called  «j7fa«m.— Sllleon-brasa,  brass  prepared  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  silicon,  by  which  its 
valuable  qualities  are  said  to  be  improved. — Silicon- 
bronze,  copper  prepared  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  silicon-copper,  by  which  its  valuable  properties 
for  certein  uses,  as  for  telegraph-wire,  are  said  to  be  con- 
siderably improved.    WeiUer's  silicon-bronze  telegraph- 
wire  was  found  by  analysis  to  consist  of  almost  chemically 
pure  copper,  with  0.02  per  cent,  of  silicon.    The  silicon- 
bronze  telephone-wire  of  the  same  maker  contained  1.02 
per  cent,  of  zinc,  1.14  of  tin,  and  0.06  of  silicon.    The  addi- 
tion of  the  silicon  in  the  manufacture  of  silicon-bronze 
seems  to  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  entirely  remov- 
ing the  oxygen  of  the  copper.—  SiliCOn-lron,  iron  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  silicon  (as  much,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  10  to  14  per  cent.),  prepared  for  use  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  cast-iron,  especially  for  foundry  use. 
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which  It  Is  now  believed  to  do  by  its  action  on  the  carbon 
which  the  iron  contains,  an  increase  of-  silicon  changing 
combined  carbon  to  graphitic,  and  vice  versa.  Also  csQled 
Mgh-taUcan  irtm,  and,  of  late  more  generally,  ferro-iUicon. 
"  When  the  founder  understands  its  [sUicon's]  use,  he 
may  soften  and  toughen,  or  harden  and  strengthen  his 
iron  to  suit  his  requirements."  (Keep  and  Ortm,  Trans. 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (1888-9),  XVII.  253.)— Silicon 
ware,  a  kind  of  stoneware  introduced  about  1883  by  the 
Lambeth  potteries :  it  is  colored  in  the  body,  very  slightly 
glazed,  and  somewhat  resembles  Wedgwood  ware  in  sur- 
face and  coloring. 

siliconize  (sil'i-kon-iz),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
siliconized,  ppr.  siUconieing.  [<  silicon  +  -ize.] 
To  combine,  or  cause  to  combine,  with  silicon. 

The  presence  of  alkaline  silicates  in  the  furnace  pro- 
motes the  siZicontzi?!^  of  the  iron.    JBncyc.  Brit,  XIII.  351. 

silicosis  (sil-i-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  silicon  +  -osis.] 
Pneumonoconiosis  in  which  the  particles  are 
of  flint :  same  as  chalicosis. 

Silicoskeleta  (siFi-ko-skel'e-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  siUcosheleton,  i  L.  silex  "(silic-),  flint,  -I- 
G-r.  cHsKsTbo,  a  skeleton.]  A  subclass  of  Kadio- 
la/ria,  containing  those  radiolarians  whose  skel- 
eton, if  any,  is  sUioious.  Most  of  these  protozoans 
have  the  power  of  secreting  silica  to  form  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  network  or  basketwork,  as  figured  under  Radio- 
laria.    The  term  is  contrasted  with  Aeanthometrida. 

silicoskeletal  (sil"i-ko-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  silico- 
sTceleton  +  -al.]  Having  a  silicious  skeleton,  as 
a  radiolarian;  composed  of  silica,  as  a  skeleton. 

Silicospongise  (sil"i-ko-spon' ji-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Silicispongise. 

silieula  (si-lik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  siliculse  (-le).  [NL., 
<  L.  silieula,  a  little  husk  or  pod:  see  silicle.] 
In  bot.,  same  as  silicle. 

Silicular  (si-lik'ii-lar),  a.  [<  siUcula  +  -ar^.] 
In  bot.,  having  the"  shape  or  appearance  of  a 
silieula  or  silicle. 

silicule  (sil'i-kiil),  n.    Same  as  siUcle. 

siliculose  (si-Uk'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  siliculosu^,  < 
L.sjZjcmZo,  a  little  husk  or  pod:  see  silicle.]  1. 
In  bot.,  same  as  silicular. —  Sf.  Full  of  husks; 
consisting  of  husks;  husky. —  3.  Same  as  siU- 
quose,  2.—  siliculose  cataract.  See  gUiquose  cataract, 
under  eiliquoie. 

siliculous  (si-lik'u-lus),  a.     Same  as  siliculose. 

siliginoset,  siligi'noust  (si-lij'i-nos,  -nus),  a. 
[<  L.  siUgo  (siligin-),  a  white  kind  of  wheat,  + 
-ose.]    Made  of  fine  wheat.    Bailey,  1727. 

siling-dish  (si'ling-dish),  n.    Same  as  sile^,  2. 

Siliqua  (sil'i-kwa),  n. ;  pi.  siUquse  (-kwe).  [NL.,  < 
L.  siUqua,  a  husk,Jpod,  also  a  very  small  weight : 
see  siUque.]  1.  lii  bot.,  same  as  silique. —  2.  A 
Komau  unit  of  weight,  rTVr  of  a  pound. — 3.  A 
weight  of  four  grains,  used  in  weighing  gold  and 
precious  stones ;  a  carat. — 4.  In  a»o*.,  a  forma- 
tion suggesting  a  husk  or  pod Sillciua  ollvse, 

in  antU.,  the  fibers  appearing  on  the  surface  to  encircle 
more  or  less  completely  the  inferior  olive  of  the  brain : 
their  outer  and  inner  parts  aie  oiHei  funiculi  sUiquse. 

Siliquaria  (sil-i-kwa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  siU- 
qua, a  husk,  pod:  see  siliqua.]  In  conch.: 
(a)  A  genus  of  tsenioglossate  holostomatous 
gastropods,  belonging  to  the  f  am- 
fiy  VermeUdse  or  made  type  of 
the  Siliquariidse,  having  a  tubular 
shell  which  begins  as  a  spiral 
and  ends  with  irregular  separated 
whorls  or  coils,  somewhat  like 
the  hard  cases  of  some  worms,  as 
serpulas.  8.  a/nguina  is  a  typical 
example.  Bruguiires,  1789.  (6) 
[I.  c. ;  pi.  siliquarise  (-e).]  A  spe- 
cies or  an  individual  of  this  ge- 
nus, (c)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks:  same  as  Solecurtus.  Schu- 
macher, 1817. 

Siliquariidse  (sil"i-kwa-ri'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Siliquaria  +  -idse.] 
A  family  of  tEenioglossate  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Siliquaria,  having  a 
tubular  shell  with  a  c  ontinuous  longitudinal  slit, 
which  at  first  is  spiral, 
but  later  grows  irregular. 
The  species  are  closely 
related  to  the  VermeUdss, 
and  by  most  concholo- 
gists  are  referred  to  that 
family. 

silique  (si-lek'),  n.  [<  F. 
siUque  =  Sp.  silicua  =  Pg. 
It.  siliqua,  <  L.  siliqua,  a 
husk,  pod:  see  siUqua.~i 
In  bot.,  the  long  pod- 
like fruit  of  the  mustard 

family,    it  is  a  narrow  two- 

valved  capsule,  with  two  parie-  „„';"'.      . .  • 

tal  placenbe,  from  whicS  the  ^-o'^.^'ofX^a-tTl^: 
valves  separate  in  aeniscence.  ^hanistrum.  3.  of  Heiio- 
iVequently  a  false  partition  is    ^hUa  ixvis. 


Siliquaria  att' 

guina. 
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stretched  across  between  the  two  placentas,  rendering  the 
pod  two-celled  in  an  anomalous,  way.  Also  ajligua.  See 
also  cut  under  jiod. 

siliquiform  (sLl'i-kwi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  siliqua,  a 
husk,  pod,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  silique. 

siUquose,  siliquous  (sil'i-kwos,  -kwus),  a.  [< 
NL.  siliquosus,  <  L.  siUqua,  a  husk,  pod :  see  sili- 
qua.] 1.  In  bot.,  bearing  siliques;  having  or 
forming  that  species  of  pod  called  a  silique: 
as,  siliquose  plants. — 2.  In  med.,  resembling  or 

suggesting  a  silicle.    Also  siUculose stliquose 

cataract,  in  med.,  a  form  of  cataract  with  absorpuon  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  lens  and  with  calcareous  impreg- 
nation of  the  layer  of  the  capsule.  Also  called  dry-shdted 
cataract,  sUictUose  cataract,  cataracta  arido-^iguata. — 
SUlquoae  desquamation,  in  med.,  the  casting  oS  from 
the  skin  of  dried  vesicles  whose  fiuid  contents  have  been 
absorbed. 

silk  (silk),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  silk,  sylk,  selk,  selc, 
seolh,  <  AS.  seolc,  seoloc,  sioloc,  sioluc  (in  comp. ) 
(for  *silc,  like  meolc,  milk,  for  *milc)  =  Icel. 
silki  z=  Sw.  Dan.  silke,  silk;  cf.  Buss,  shelku  = 
White  Euss.  and  Little  Kuss.  sholk  =  OPruss. 
silkas,  silk,  =  Lith.  shilkai,  shilkos,  silk,  silkas, 
silk  threads,  =  Hung,  selyem,  silk,  aU  prob.  < 
Scand. ;  OH(J.  silecho,  selecho,  selacho,  a  robe 
(<  Slav.  ?)  (cf .  E.  Sergei-,  <  p.  serge  =  Pr.  serga, 
sirgua  =  Sp.  sarga  =  Pg.  sa/rja  =  It.  sargia, 
serge,  silken  stuff,  =  Ir.  siric,  silken,  <  L.  serica, 
tern.) ;  <  L.  sericum,  silk,  pi.  serica,  silken  gar- 
ments, silks,  lit.  Seric  stuff,  neut.  of  Serious,  < 
Gr.  SiJipiKdg,  pertaining  to  the  Seres,  Seric,  <  Gr. 
X^pcf,  L.  Seres,  a  people  of  eastern  Asia  cele- 
brated for  their  silks:  Bee  Seric.  The  Chinese 
name  for  silk  is  sze,  szU,  sz',  with  variants  sei,  si, 
whence  Corean  sa,  sil,  sir,  Mongol  sereg,  silk,  <  se 
(<  Chinese  szi,  sei)  +  -veg,  a  suflSx  of  Tatar  lan- 
guages. The  Chinese  wordisprob.notconnected 
with  the  European,  except  that  the  Gr.  'Sajpeg  may 
mean  the  Chinese,  and  be  based  on  the  Chinese 
name  for  sUk.  For  the  more  common  Teut.  word 
for  '  silk,'  see  say*'.]  I.  to.  1 .  A  fine  soft  thread 
produced  chiefly  by  the  larvse  of  various  bom- 
byoid  moths,  especially  of  Bombyx  (Sericaria) 
mori,  known  as  silkworms,  feeding  on  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  and  several  other  trees.  (See 
Bombyx  and  silkworm,  and  compare  gut,  4.)  suk 
is  the  strongest,  most  lustrous,  and  most  valuable  of  textile 
fibers.  The  thread  is  composed  of  several  finer  threads 
drawn  by  the  worm  from  two  large  organs  or  glands  con- 
taining a  viscid  substance,  which  extend,  as  in  other  co- 
coon-making caterpillars,  along  a  great  partot  the  body  and 
terminate  in  two  spinnerets  at  the  mouth.  With  this  sub- 
stance the  silkworm  envelops  itself,  forming  its  cocoon. 
Ra/w  sUk  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  winding  off  at  the 
same  time  several  of  these  cocoons,  after  they  have  been 
immersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  natural  gum  on  the 
filament,  on  a  common  reel,  thereby  forming  one  smooth, 
even  thread.  Before  it  is  fit  for  weaving  it  is  converted 
into  one  of  three  forms,  namely »inp?e«,  tram,  oi  orgamine. 
Singles  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of  one  of  the  reeled 
threads,  twisted  in  order  to  give  it  strength  and  firmness. 
Tram  is  formed  of  two  or  more  threads  twisted  together, 
and  is  commonly  used  in  weaving  as  the  shoot  or  weft.  (For 
organjsine,  see  thrown  silk,  below.)  Silk  of  various  qualities 
ft)ut  none  fully  equal  to  the  preceding)  is  produced  by 
different  genera  of  the  fami^  Saturmidee,  particularly 
Uie  tusser-worm  of  India,  Aitacus  mylitta,  the  yaana-mai 
of  Japan,  ArUkersea  ya/ma^^nuti,  etc.,  feeding  on  the  oak 
and  other  plants. 

2.  A  similar  thread  or  fiber  spun  by  various 
other  insects,  especially  some  spiders ;  a  kind 
of  cobweb  or  gossamer.  Some  such  webs  are 
lustrous,  and  may  be  reeled  like  true  silk.  See 
Nephila,  and  cut  under  silk-spider. — 3.  Cloth 
made  of  silk;  by  extension,  a  garment  made  of 
such  cloth.  In  this  sense  the  word  has  a  plural,  sWa, 
denoting  different  sorts  or  varieties :  as,  black  nlk;  whi1» 
sWe;  colored  silks. 

The  kynge  hyme  selfene  sette  .  .  . 
Undyre  a  sylure  of  sylke. 

Uorte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  1.  3196. 
And  seeing  one  so  gay  in  purple  sUks. 

Tennyson,  Geralnt. 
She  bethought  her  of  a  faded  sUk.  Tennyson,  Oeralnt. 
4 .  The  mass  of  long  fiUform  styles  of  the  female 
fiower  of  maize:  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance in  the  unripe  state  to  sUk  in  fineness 
and  softness.  [U.  S.] — 5.  The  silky  down  in 
the  pod  of  the  milkweed  (hence  also  called  silk- 
weed). —  6.  The  silkiness  or  silky  luster  often 
observed  in  the  sapphire  or  ruby,  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  microscopic  crystals  between  the 
crystalline  layers  of  the  gem.  The  silk  is  visi- 
ble only  on  what  would  be  the  pyramid  faces  of 
the  crystals. 

In  many  genuine  rubies  we  find  a  silky  structure  (call- 
ed silk  by  jewellers).  Jour.  FranMin  Inst.,  CXXII.  380. 
Changeable  silk.  Same  as  shot  s«*.— China  eXOi. 
See  pongee.— Coiah  silk.  See  coraA.— Dacca  silk,  an 
embroidery-silk  sold  in  skeins.  That  commonly  used  is 
of  European  make,  though  preserving  the  Indian  name. 
Diet,  of  Needlework.— Biiottiae  Silk  [named  from  JEliot, 
a  writer  on  needlework],  a  kind  of  knitting-silk. — Fur- 
niture-Bilk, a  fabric  of  silk  or  having  a  silk  surface,  used 
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tor  tumiture-coTerlng  and  other  npholstery.— Obllsm 
Bilk,  a  raw  silk  exported  from  Persia,  derived  from  the 
province  of  Ohilan  in  northern  Persia,  from  which  the 
largest  amount  of  the  material  came  in  the  middle  ages 
and  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.— Qlaci  Bilk.  See 
glaci.—ta€iSi  Bilk,  a  soft  thin  silk  without  a  twill,  woven 
like  cotton,  of  different  qualities  and  manufactures - 
loosely  used.— Japanese  BUk,  formerly,  a  fahrlc  made 
in  England,  having  a  linen  warp  and  a  silk  weft ;  now,  a 
fabric  wholly  of  silk  and  exported  from  Japan. — Ni^- 
pore  silk,  a  kind  of  India  silk,  soft  and  thin,  and  usually 
in  plain  colors  of  the  dyes  peculiar  to  the  far  East— OUed 
Silk.  See  at2.— Pongee  silk.  See  pongee.- RadBimlr 
silk,  a  rich  silk  fabric  used  for  mourning  garments  for 
women.  Diet,  of  Needlework.— Ra,w  ^Ik.  See  def.  1.— 
Rumchunder  silk,  Indian  silk  stuff  of  different  quali- 
ties and  styles  of  manufacture.— Shot  sUk.  See  «Aotl, 
p.  a.,  4.— SUk-degiunnmig  maclline,  a  machine  for 
eliminating  the  natural  gum  from  the  fiber  of  silk,  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  warm  water,  and  beating. — 
SUk-doubllng  maclline,  a  machine  for  twisting  toge- 
ther two  or  more  filaments  of  twisted  silk.  E.  B.  Kmght. 
—Silk-sizing  macbine,  a  silk-sorting  machine.— SUk- 
BOftening  machine,  a  machine  in  which  silk  is  softened 
and  polished  after  dyeing.  The  skeins  of  silk  are  passed 
over  reciprocating  bobbins.— Silk-SOrting  macmne,  a 
machine  for  sorting  threads  of  silk  according  to  thickness, 
and  winding  them  upon  bobbins.  The  proper  bobbin  is 
presented  to  the  thread  by  the  action  of  a  lever,  which  is 
governed  by  the  thickness  of  the  Uiread  passing  between 
gage-roUers.— Silk-testing  maclline,  a  device,  on  the 
principle  of  the  spring-balance,  for  testing  the  strength  of 
silk  threads  or  filaments. — Sleaved  Bilk.  See  titeave. — 
Spun  silk,  silk  thread  produced  by  spinning  the  short- 
fibered  silk  from  cocoons  which  the  insect  has  pierced  in 
eating  its  way  out,  or  waste  silk  of  any  sort  which  cannot 
be  thrown  in  the  usual  manner :  it  is  spun  like  woolen,  and 
is  used,  either  alone  or  with  cotton  or  woolen,  for  special 
fabrics. — Tabliy  silk.    Same  as  tabby. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Hadlock  carried  forward  the  babe,  envel- 
oped in  a  long  flowing  blanket  of  white  taXby  gitk,  lined 
with  white  satin,  and  embroidered  with  ribbon  of  the 
same  color.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  14. 

Thrown  silk,  silk  thread  formed  by  twisting  together 
two  or  more  threads  or  singles,  the  twisting  being  done 
in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  singles  themselves. 
The  material  so  prepared  for  the  loom  is  generally  called 
orgamine.—  To  ta&e  sUk,  to  become  or  be  appointed 
king's  or  queen's  counsel:  in  allusion  to  the  silk  gown 
then  assumed.  See  phrase  eUk  gown,  under  H. — TuB- 
ser  Bilk.  See  iusser-eilk.—ViigSaia,  silk,  the  silk-vine, 
Periptoca  Qrseca:  so  called  from  the  silky  tuft  of  the  seed. 
It  is  cultivated  and  inclines  to  be  spontaneous  in  Yirglnia. 
See  Periploea. — Wrapping-silk,  a  fine  strong  fioss  em- 
ployed in  the  manu&cture  of  artificial  fiies. 

II.  a.  1 .  Made  of  silk ;  sLLkeu :  as,  a  silk  dress ; 
silk  stoekings. 

What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  .  .  .  to  take  note  how  many 
pair  of  tUk  stockings  thou  hast,  viz.  these,  and  those  that 
were  thy  peach-coloured  ones  I   SJutk. ,  2  Hen.  I V. ,  IL  2. 17. 

2.  Silk-like;  silky.     [Bare.] 

Your  inky  brows,  your  black  sUk  hair. 

Skak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii  5.  46. 

Silk-bark  oak,  the  silkyoak.  SeeOreuillea. — SUk  braid, 
a  fine  and  closely  worked  braid  of  silk,  made  for  the  decora- 
tion of  garments,  and  sometimes  of  furniture,  by  being  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stuff  in  scrolls  and  other  patterns 
and  sewed  down  with  fine  silk  thread. — Silk  canvas,  fine 
canvas  of  silk,  intended  for  such  simple  embroidery  in  the 
way  of  worsted-work  as  can  be  done  by  following  the  reg- 
ular meshes  of  the  canvas.  The  object  of  the  silk  fabric  is 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  filling  in  a  baclsground,  as  the 
canvas  itself  supplies  it. — Silk  damask,  a  silken  textile 
with  elaborate  flower-patterns,  formerly  much  used  for 
fine  upholstery.  Compare  damaskj  1  (a)  and  (6). — Silk 
gown,  or  tlie  siUc  &)  The  canonical  robe  of  a  king's 
or  queen's  counsel  in  England,  differing  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  barrister  in  being  made  of  silk  and  not  of  stuff. 
Hence — (&)  A  king's  or  queen's  counsel. 

Mr.  Blowers,  the  eminent  sUk-gown. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  i. 
Silk  hat,  a  high  cylindrical  hat  made  with  a  body  of  stiff- 
ened muslin  covered  by  a  kind  of  silk  plush,  especially  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  Silk  hats  are  worn  for  common  use 
by  men,  also  by  women  as  riding-hats  and  sometimes  for 
ordinary  costume. —  Silk  musUn,  a  thin  and  gauzy  silk 
textile,  either  plain,  or  printed  in  small  patterns  in  color, 
or  ornamented  with  raised  figures  made  in  the  weaving. — 
Silk  paper,  tissue-paper ;  especially,  a  fine  quality  of  tis- 
sue-paper used  for  delicate  polishing  or  cleaning,  as  for  the 
glass  of  lenses,  etc. — Silk  sealskUl,  a  fine  textile  made 
of  tusser-silk  with  a  long  soft  pile  imitating  sealskin-fur. 
Compare  sealskin  cloth,  under  sealskin. — Silk  serge,  a 
twilled  silk  cloth  nsed  especially  for  the  linings  of  fine 
coats.  There  is  generally  a  diagonal  pattern  produced  in 
the  weaving,  the  stuff  being  of  one  color.— Slk  Shag,  a 
kind  of  shag  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk.—  Sllk-spray 
embroidery,  a  kind  of  appliqu6  work  in  which  the  oma^ 
ments  applied  aie  small  sprays  previously  embroidered  in 
filosel  or  floss-silk  on  thin  stuff  and  cut  out  for  the  pur- 
pose.— Silk-stockings,  silken  hose.  They  were  formerly 
regarded  as  extravagant  and  reprehensible,  and  as  worn  1^ 
men  were  regarded  as  an  indication  of  luxurious  habits; 
hence,  tfie  gilk-stockinq  gentry  or  element,  the  luxurious  or 
wealthy  class;  a  sUk-stocking,  a  person  of  this  class. — 
Silk-top  palmetto.    See  p^metto. 

silk-bnnting  (silk'bim''ting),  n.  An  American 
bunting  of  the  genus  Spiza  (formerly -Eiwpfea), 
as  the  black-throated  S.  americana,  whose  plu- 
mage is  peculiarly  close  and  smooth.  See  cut 
under  Spiza.     Coues. 

silk-cotton  (silk'kofn),  n.  See  cottonfl- — sili- 
COtton  tree,  a  name  of  numerous  trees  of  the  tribe  Bom- 
bacese  of  the  mallow  famOy,  whose  seeds  are  invested  with 
silk-cotton.  Such  are  the  species  of  the  genera  Bombax, 
Eriodendron,  and  Ochroma;  also  of  the  genus  Pachira  of 
tivpical  America.    The  silk-cotton  trees  most  properly  so 
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called  are  Bcmbate  Malaiarieum,  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
Eriodendran  a'ufractuosum,  of  India  and  tropical  Amer- 
ica. 

silk-dresser  (silk'dres''''6r),  n.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  sUk  cloth  for  the 
market,  as  in  smoothing,  stiffening,  and  fold- 
ing it. 

silken  (sil'kn),  a.  [<  ME.  silken,  silkin,  selkin, 
seolken,  <  AS.  seolcen,  sioUsen,  seolocen,  of  silk, 
<  seolc,  silk:  see  silk.']  1.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of  silk. 

Petter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 

~   " ,  Much  Ado,  V.  1.  26. 


Z.  LikesUk;  soft  or  lustrous;  hence,  deUcate ; 
tender;  smooth. 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  406. 

A  brown  beard,  not  too  sUkenin  its  texture,  fringed  his 
chin.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  lit 

3.  Dressed  in  sUk;  hence,  luxurious. 
Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  ^ken  wanton,  brave  our  fields,  - 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1.  70. 

silken  (sil'kn),  v.  t.  [<  silken,  o.]  To  make 
silky  or  like  silk;  render  soft  or  lustrous. 
[Rare.] 

Little  care  is  yours, 
...  if  your  sheep  are  of  Silurian  breed, 
Nightly  to  house  them  dry  on  fern  or  straw, 
SUkenmg  their  fleeces.  Dyer,  Fleece,  L 

silk-factory  (silk'fak'''to-ri),  n.    A  silk-mill. 

silk-figured  (sllk'fig'urd),  a.  HaYing  the  or- 
namental pattern  in  sflk :  noting  a  woven  tex- 
tile fabric  composed  of  silk  and  some  other  ma- 
terial: 3s,  silk^gured  tercms. 

silk-flower  (silk'flou"6r),  n.  1.  A  Peruvian  le- 
guminous tree,  CaUiandra  trinervia:  so  named 
from  its  silky  tufts  of  stamens. — 2.  Same  as 
silk-tree. 

silk-fowl  (silk'foul),  n.  A  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic hen  with  silky  plumage  of  fringe-like 
filaments.  The  color  is  white,  the  legs  are  well  fea- 
thered and  dark,  the  head  is  crested,  and  the  comb  is 
double  and  lumpy;  the  face,  comb,  and  wattles  are  pur- 
ple. The  size  exceeds  but  little  that  of  bantams.  In  the 
United  States  called  sUky. 

The  sUk-fowlbieeds  true,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
is  a  very  ancient  race ;  but  when  I  reared  a  large  number 
of  mongrels  from  a  silk-hen  by  a  Spanish  cock,  not  one  ex- 
hibited even  a  trace  of  the  so-called  silkiness. 

Darmn,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants,  xiv. 

silk-gelatin  (silk'ieFa-tin),  n.  Same  as  silk- 
gltie.    See  sericm. 

silk-gland  (sUk'gland),  n.     Any  gland  which 
secretes  the  substance  of  silkj  as  in  the  silk- 
worm or  sUk-spider;  a  seriotenum. 
silk-glue  (silk'glS),  n.    Same  as  sericm. 

The  hanks  of  silk  are  worked  until  the  silk-glue  swells  up 
and  falls  from  the  fibre. 

Bemedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.  )t  p.  40. 

silk-gown,  n.    See  silk  gown,  under  silk,  a. 

silk-grass  (silk'gras),  n.  1.  The  Adam's-nee- 
dle  or  bear-grass,  Yuceafilamentosa:  in  allusion 
to  its  fiber,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
experiment,  but  has  not  been  brought  into  use. 
—  2.  A  name  given  to  the  istle,  karatas,  ramie 
(see  these  names),  and  some  other  fibers,  also 
more  or  less  to  the  plants  producing  them, 
though  they  are  little  grass-like. — 3.  A  grass, 
Oryzopsis  cuspidata,  of  the  western  United 
States,  whose  flowering  glumes  are  densely 
covered  with  long  silky  hairs;  also,  the  simi- 
lar SUpa  comata  of  the  same  region. 

silk-grower  (silk'gr6"6r),  n.  One  who  pro- 
duces silk-cocoons  by  raising  silkworms  and 
the  mulberries  or  other  plants  on  which  they 
feed. 

silk-ben  (silk'hen),  n.    The  female  silk-fowl. 

silkiness  (sil'ki-nes),  m.  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  like  silk,  as  to  the  touch,  to  the 
eye  by  its  hister,  or  to  the  ear  by  its  peculiar 
rustle. — 2.  Softness;  effeminacy;  pusillanim- 
ity. Imp.  Diet. — 3.  Smoothness  to  the  taste. 
The  claret  had  no  silkiness.  Chesterjield. 

silkman  (silk'man),  n. ;  pi.  silkmen  (-men).  [< 
silk  +  man.']  A  dealer  in  silk  fabrics;  also, 
one  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  or 
the  manufacturer  or  director  of  a  silk-mill. 

He  is  indited  to  dinner  ...  to  Master  Sm'ooth's  the 
sUkman.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  a  1.  SI. 

silk-mercer  (silk'm6r'''s6r),  n.  A  dealer  in  sUk 
fabrics. 

silk-mill  (silk'mil),  n.  A  mill  or  factory  for 
reeling  and  spinning  silk  thread,  or  for  manu- 
facturing silk  cloth,  or  both. 

silk-motn  (silk'm6th),  n.  1 .  A  bombycine  moth 
whose  larva  is  a  silkworm,  as  Bombyx  (or  Seri- 
caria)  mori. — 2.  pi.  The  family  Bombyeidee. 
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silknesst  (silk'nes),  n.     Silkiness:  used  hu. 
morously,  simulating  such  titles  as  "your  high- 
ness," to  imply  luxuriousness,  etc. 
Sir,  your  silknesse 
Clearely  mistakes  Mcecenas  and  his  house. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ill  1. 

silk-printing  (sllk'prin^ting),  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  printing  on  smooth  and  thin  silk 
fabrics  in  patterns  similar  to  those  used  in  cot- 
ton-printing. 

silk-reel  (silk'rel),  n.  A  machine  in  which  raw 
silk  is  unwound  from  the  cocoons,  formed  into 
a  thread,  and  wound  in  a  skein,  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  vessel  of  water  heated  by  a  furnace  (in  which  the 
cocoons  are  floated  whilebeing  unwound^  a  series  of  guides 
for  the  filaments  of  silk,  and  a  reel  on  which  the  skein  is 
wound.  The  cocoons,  stripped  of  the  floss-silk,  are  thrown 
in  the  boiling  water,  and,  when  they  have  become  soft,  the 
filaments  of  several  cocoons  are  united,  guided  to  the  reel, 
and  wound  off  together.    Also  called  silk-winder. 

silk-shag  (silk'shag),  n.  A  young  herring. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

silk-spider  (silk'spFder),  w.  Any  spider  which 
spins  a  kind  of  silk ;  especially,  NepMlaplumipes 
of  the  southern 
United  States, 
which  spins  co- 
piously, and  is 
also  notable  for 
the  unusual  dis- 
parity of  the 
sexes  in  size. 

silk-spinner 
(silk'spin"er),  n. 
One  who  or  an 
insect        which 
spins  silk. 

silktail  (silk  '- 
tal),  n.  [Tr.  of 
the  name  Bom- 
lyydlla,  q.  v.,  or 
of  its  Gr.  ver- 
sion, Seidenr- 
schwanz.']  Abird 
of  the  restrict- 
ed %eijrasAm/peUs 
(or  Bombyeilla) ; 
a  waxwing,  as 
the  Bohemian  or 
Caroliiiian ;  a 
cedar-bird.  See 
cut  under  wax- 
wing. 

silk-thrower  Silk-spider  {JVt^/tUa^lmtMa):  upper 

rsilk'thrO''''6r)  n      figurctemals;  lower.male.  (Three fourths 

One    who    pro- 
duces or  manufactures  thrown  silk,  or  organ- 
zine. 

silk-throwster  (silk'thr6"st6r),  n.  Same  as 
silk-thrower. 

silk-tree  (sUk'tre),  n.  An  ornamental  decidu- 
ous tree,  AlUzzia  (Acacia)  Julibrissin,  a  native 
of  Abyssinia  and  eastern  and  centa-al  Asia. 
Its  leaves  are  twice-pinnate  with  very  numerous  leaflets 
which  appear  as  if  halved ;  its  fiowers  are  rather  large, 
pale  rose.purple,  with  tufts  of  long  shining  filaments 
(whence  the  name).    Also  eUk-JUjwer. 

silk-vine  (sUk'vin),  n.    See  Periploea. 

silk-weaver  (silk'we"v6r),  «.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  the  weaving  of  silk  stuffs. 

silkweed  (silk'wed),  n.  1.  A  common  name 
for  the  Confervacex,  or  fresh-water  algte  that 
consist  of  long,  soft  filaments  resemblmg  silk. 
See  Confervaeese. —  2.  Same  as  milkweed,  1. 

silk-winder  (silk'wrn'dfer),  m.  1.  A  silk-reel. 
—  2.  A  winding-machine  for  transferring  raw 
silk  from  the  hanks  to  bobbins  in  readiness  for 
spinning. 

silkwood  (silk' wild),  >i.  1.  The  moss  Poh/tri^ 
chum  commune.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  shrub, 
MunUngia  Cdlabura.    See  calahur-ln-ee. 

silkworm  (silk'w6rm),  n.  [<  ME.  sylke  wyrme, 
sylke  worme,  <  AS.  seolc^rm,  siohicwyrm  (= 
Ban.  silkeorm),  <  seolc,  sUk,  +  wyrm,  worm : 
see  silk  and  worm.']  1.  The  larva  or  eater- 
pillar  of  a  bombycine  moth  or  silk-moth  which 
in  the  chrysalis  state  is  inclosed  in  a  cocoon 
of  silk;  especially,  such  a  larva,  as  of  Bombyx 
{Seriearia)  mori  and  allied  species,  from  which 
silk  of  commercial  value  is  obtained.  There 
are  many  species,  of  different  genera.  The  ordinary 
silkworm  of  commerce,  or  mulberry-silkworm,  is  the 
larva  of  Sericairia,  mori.  It  is  indigenous  to  China,  and 
its  cultivation  spread  through  India  and  Persia,  reach- 
ing Constantinople  about  A.  D.  560.  This  larva  is  a  large 
whitish  caterpillar  with  an  anal  horn,  and  the  moth  is 
large-bodied,  white  in  color,  with  small  wings.  The  best 
races  have  hut  one  annual  generation,  and  are  known 
as  amvujaU.  There  are  races,  however,  which  have  two 
generations  (bivoltins),  or  three  (trivoltins),  or  four  (quad- 
rivoltins),  or  eight  (dacys).  The  cocoon  varies  through 
shades  of  whiter  cream,  green,  or  roseate,  and  also  greatly 
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in  size.  The  principal  moths  of  wild  silkworms  are  the 
tusser  (Atlacua  mylitta)  ol  India,  the  yama-mal  (Amthe- 
raa  yama-mai)  ol  Japan,  the  pernyl  (Avthersea  pemyi)  of 
China,  the  ailantus  or  arrlndy  (Samia  cynihia)  of  China, 
introduced  into  Europe  and  America,  and  the  cecropia, 
polyphemus,  promethia,  and  luna  of  North  America.  See 
cuts  under  Bambyx  and  lunai-sUkvoorm. 
2t.  A  shopper  who  examines  goods  without 
baying.     [Old  trade  slang.] 

The  gilk-worma  are,  It  seems.  Indulged  by  the  tradesmen ; 
for,  though  they  never  buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of  new 
silks,  laces,  and  ribbons,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting 
them  customers.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  454. 

Silkworm  disease,  sUkworm  rot.     See  flaccidity, 
muacardinel,  Mierocoeem,  Botrytis. — Silkworm  gut.  See 
gut,  4. 
silky  (sil'ki),  a.  and  n.     [<  silTc  +  -^i.]     I.  a. 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  silk, 
as  smoothness  and  luster;  sericeous. 

Underneath  the  sSto  wings 
Of  smallest  insects  there  is  stirred 
A  pulse  of  air  that  must  be  heard. 

6.  P.  Lathrop,  Music  of  Growth. 

2.  Same  as  silken.    [Bare.] 

But  Albion's  youth  her  native  fleece  despise ;  .  .  . 
In  silky  folds  each  nervous  limb  disguise. 

Shemtone,  Elegies,  xviii. 

3.  In  hot.,  covered  with  long,  very  slender, 
close-pressed,  glistening  hairs;  sericeous. —  4. 
Smooth  to  the  taste. 

A  very  enticing  mixture  appropriately  called  gUky, .  . . 
made  of  rum  and  madeira. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  71. 
silky  monkey  or  silky  tamarln,  a  South  American  mar- 
moset, Midas  rosalia,  with  long,  yellow,  silky  fur  forming 
a  kind  of  mane.  See  mariHtm. — Silky  oak.  See  Qre- 
vUlea. 

II.  n.  The  silk-fowl:  the  more  usual  name 
in  America. 

silky-wainscot  (sil'ki-wan"skot),  n.    A  British 
noetuid  moth,  Senta  maritima. 
silky-wave (sil'ki-wav),  n.  ABritishgeometrid 
moth,  Acidalia  holosericata. 
SilU  (sil),  ».     [<  ME.  sille,  selle,  sulle,  sylle,  <  AS. 
syl,  syll,  a  sill,  base,  support  (>ML.  silla),  =  MD. 
sulle  =  MLG.  swl,  sulle,  LG.  sull,  siille,  a  sill,  = 
Icel.  syll,  mod.  sylla,  a  sill,  =  Sw.  syll  =  Dan. 
syld,  the  base  of  a  framework  building ;  of. 
OHGr.  swella,  swelli,  MHG.  awelle,  G.  schwelle,  a 
sill,  threshold,  beam  (>  Dan.  svelle,  a  railroad- 
tie),  =  Icel.  sml  =  Sw.  dial,  svill,  a  sill ;  cf .  Goth. 
suljo,  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  ga-su^an,  found,  L. 
solea  (for  *svolea  ?),  the  sole  of  the  foot,  also  a 
threshold :  see  sole^.    Hence,  in  eomp.,  ground- 
sill, groundsel?.']     1.  A  stone  or  piece  of  timber 
on  which  a  structure  rests ;  a  block  forming  a 
basis  or  foundation:  as,  the  sills  of  a  house,  of 
a  bridge;  of  a  loom ;  more  specifically,  a  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  of  the  frame  of  a  build- 
ing, or  of  wood  or  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a 
framed  case,  such  as  that  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow; in  absolute  use,  a  door-sill.    See  door- 
sill,  ground-sill,  mudsill,  port-sill,  window-sill. 
Trauailers,  that  burn  in  braue  desire 
To  see  strange  Countries  manners  and  attire, 
Make  baste  enough,  if  only  the  First  Day 
From  their  owne  SiU  they  set  but  on  their  way. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartae's  Weeks,  i.  1. 
Under  this  marble,  or  under  this  sill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  or  e'en  what  they  will,  .  .  . 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  cared,  and  still  cares  not  a  pin. 
What  they  said,  or  may  say,  of  the  mortal  within. 
Pope,  Epitaph  on  One  who  would  not  be  Buried  in 
[Westminster  Abbey. 

2.  la  fort,  the  inner  edge  of  the  bottom  or  sole 
of  an  embrasure.  See  diagram  under  embra- 
sure.—  3.  Inmming:  (a)  The  floor  of  a  gallery 
or  passage  in  a  mine.  (6)  A  term  used  by  mi- 
ners in  the  lead  districts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land as  nearly  equivalent  to  bed  or  stratum. 
Thus,  the  basaltic  sheets  intercalated  iii  the 
mountain-limestone  are  called  whm-sills. — 
Head  sill.  See  Aeod-tri;;.— Sill-dressing  machine,  a 
form  of  wood-planing  machine  used  to  dress  the  sides  of 
heavy  timbers.  It  is  adjustable  for  stuff  of  different 
widths  and  thicknesses.— Sill  knee-Iron,  an  L-shaped 
or  rectangular  iron  piece  used  to  strengthen  an  inner 
angle  of  a  car-frame. 

silP  (sil),  n.  [Also  sile;  <  Icel.  sil,  sili,  sUd,  the 
young  of  herring,  =  Sw.  sill  =  Dan.  sild,  a  her- 
ring. Cf.  sillock.']  A  young  herring.  Day. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

sill^t,  n.    A  variant  of  sell^. 

sill*  (sil),  K.  [Appar.  adial.  var.  of  <MK.]  The 
thill  or  shaft  of  a  carriage.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sillablet,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  syllable. 

sillabub,  n.    See  sillibub. 

silladar  (sil'a-dar),  n.  [Also  silledar;  <  Hind. 
silahddr,  <  Pers.  silaMdr,  an  armed  man:  see 
selictar,  the  same  word  derived  through  Turk.] 
In  India,  a  trooper  of  irregular  cavalry,  who 
furnishes  his  own  arms  and  horse. 

Sillagillidae(sil-a-jin'i-de),  n.pl  [NL.,<  Sillago 
(-gin-)  -h  -idse.']    A  family  of  acanthopterygian 
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fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Sillago.  They  have 
the  body  elongated;  scales  pectinated;  lateral  line 
straight ;  head  oblong ;  pre-orbital  bones  very  largely  ex- 
panded from  the  side  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  preoperculum 
much  longer  than  high,  with  a  prominent  longitudinal 
fold,  Incurved  below,  forming  the  inferior  flattened  sur- 
face of  the  head ;  dorsal  fins  two ;  anal  with  two  small 
spines ;  pectorals  normal ;  and  ventrals  thoracic  and  nor- 
mal. About  a  dozen  species  are  known,  confined  to  the 
Pacific  and  East  Indian  seas. 

sillaginoid  (si-laj'i-noid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Sillago 
(-gin-)  +  -aid.]    I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Silla- 


II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family ^ 

Sillago  (sil'argo),  n.     [NL.  (Cuvier,  1820).]    A 
genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  confined  to 


Sillago  sihama. 

the  Pacific  and  Bast  Indian  seas,  typical  of  the 
family  SillagmidsB. 

siller  (sil'6r),  n.  and  a.  A  Scotch  form  of 
silver. 

siller-fish  (sil'er-fish),  n.  The  bib,  blens,  or 
whiting-pout,  Gadus  luseus.    [Moray  Firth.] 

siller-nuke  (sil'er-flSk),  n.  The  brill:  prob- 
ably in  allusion  to  the  light  spots.     [Scotch.] 

Sillery  (sil'e-ri),  m.  [<P.  Sflierj/(seedef.).]  1. 
Originally,  one  of  the  sparkling  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne produced  at  Sillery,  a  village  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mame:  now  a  mere  trade-name 
having  little  signification.  Compare  cham- 
pagne.— 2.  A  still  white  wine  produced  within 
a  few  miles  of  Eheims.  it  is  the  chief  of  the  still 
wines  of  Champagne.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  spark- 
ling wiues,  it  is  commonly  called  Sillery  sec. 

sillibaukt,  n.    Same  as  sillihouk. 

silliboukt,  n.  [Also  silUbouke,  sillybauk,  a  kind 
of  posset;  prob.  a  humorous  fanciful  name,  lit. 
'silly  (i.  e.  happy,  jolly)  belly'  (formed  after  the 
analogy  of  the  synonymous  merryhovM,  merri- 
bowke,  lit.  'merry  belly'),  <  silly,  happy  ('jolly'), 
-(-  bouk,  belly :  see  silly  and  bouk^,  bulk^.  The 
first  element  has  been  variously  referred  to 
swell  (cf .  MD.  swelbuyck,  'swell-belly,'  dropsy), 
to  B.  dial.  siW-,  strain,  milk,  and  to  Icel.  sylgr, 
a  drink  (<  svelgja  =  B.  swallow^.l  Same  as  sil- 
Ubub.'    Balliwell. 

sillibub  (sil'i-bub),  n.  [Also  sillabub,  syllabub; 
an  altered  form  (with  the  second  element  con- 
formed to  6m61,  a  kind  of  liquor  ?)  of  sillibouk, 
q.  v.]  A  dish  made  by  mixing  wine,  ale,  or 
eider  with  cream  or  milk,  so  as  to  form  a  soft 
curd:  this  is  sweetened,  and  flavored  withlemon- 
juice,  rose-water,  etc.  whipped  sillibub  is  made  by 
thoroughly  whisking  or  beating,  and  skimming  or  pour- 
ing off  the  froth  into  glasses ;  solid  sillibub  is  made  by 
adding  gelatin  and  water,  and  boiling. 
Laict  aigre,  whay ;  also,  a  sUlibub  or  merribowke. 


Your  ale-berries,  caudles,  and  possets  each  one. 
And  sillaMibs  made  at  the  milking-pail. 
Although  they  be  many,  beer  comes  not  in  any. 
But  all  are  compos'd  with  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

Randolph,  Commendation  of  a  Fot  of  Good  Ale. 

sillik  (sil'ik),  n.    See  sillock. 
sillily  (sil'i-li),  adv.     [A  mod.  form  of  seelily 
(cf.  silly  for  seely) :  see  seelily.]  In  a  silly  man- 
ner; foolishly. 

Mons.  .  .  .  Come,  come,  dear  Gerrard,  prithee  don't  be 
out  of  humour,  and  look  so  sillily. 
Ger.  Prithee  do  not  talk  so  sUXUy. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  v.  1. 
He  had  those  traits  of  a  man  of  the  world  which  all  silly 
women  admire,  and  some  sensible  women  admire  sillUy. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXYH.  316. 

sillimanite  (sil'i-man-it),  n.  [Named  after  Ben- 
jamin ^llvmam,  an  American  scientist  (1779- 
1864).]  A  silicate  of  aluminium  (AlgSiOg),  hav- 
ing the  same  composition  as  and!alusite  and 
oyanite.  it  occurs  usually  in  fibrous  or  columnar 
masses  (hence  also  called  jwrolii^,  and  shows  perfect 
macrodiagonal  cleavage. 

silliness  (sil'i-nes),  n.  [A  mod.  form  of  seeli- 
ness  (as  silly  for  seel/y)^  The  quality  of  being 
silly;  foolishness;  senselessness;  weakness  of 
understanding;  extreme  simplicity;  absurd  or 
contemptible  folly. 

It  is  silliTiess  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 309. 

sillite  (sil'it),  n.  [<  Sill(berg)  (see  def.)  + 
-ite^.]  A  variety  of  gabbro  occurring  at  SiU- 
berg  near  Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria :  so  named 
by  Giimbel.  According  to  Tsehermak,  it  is  a 
true  gabbro. 


silly 

sillock  (sil'ok),  n.  [Also  written  sillik,  sellok; 
appar.  <  silt^  +  -ock.]  A  young  coalfish.  [Lo- 
cal, Bng.  and  Scotch.] 

A  large  quantity  of  sUloeks,  or  young  saithe,  were  got 
to-day  here  with  the  sweep-nets. 

Londmi  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  28, 1881.    (Ensyc.  Diet.) 

sillogismet,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  syllogism. 

sillograpb  (sU'o-graf),  n.  [<  LL.  sillographtis, 
<  (5r.  ctXTuoypai^oQ,  <  allAoQ,  satire,  a  satirical 
poem,  -I-  ypAipetv,  write.]  A  satirist ;  a  writer  of 
satirical  poems:  an  epithet  of  Timon  of  Phlius, 
author  of  three  books  of  SJ/lAoi  in  hexameters 
against  the  Greek  dogmatic  (non-skeptical) 
philosophers,  of  which  a  few  fragments  re- 
main. 

Timon  of  Fhlius,  the  well-known  sinograph  and  sceptic 
philosopher,  flourished  about  280  b.  c. 

Eneyc.  Brit,  XXIII.  397. 

sillographist  (si-log'ra-fist),  n.  [As  sinograph 
+  -ist.]    Same  as  siUograph. 

sillometer  (si-lom'e-tfer),  n.  [Irreg.  <  P.  siller, 
make  headway  (see  single^),  +  Gr.  /zirpov,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  determining  the 
speed  of  a  ship  without  the  aid  of  a  log-line. 
The  various  forms  include  the  indication  of  speed  at  any 
time  or  for  any  given  length  of  time,  as  well  as  the  totid 
distance  passed  over. 

sillon  (sil'on),  n.  [<  P.  sillon,  OP.  seillon,  a 
furrow.]  in /or  J. ,  a  work  raised  in  the  middle 
of  a  ditch,  to  defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide: 
frequently  called  an  envelop. 

sill-step  (sil'step),  n.  On  a  railway  box-car, 
an  iron  bar  on  the  car-sill  below  the  ladder,  so 
shaped  as  to  form  a  step  for  the  ladder. 

silly  (sil'i),  a.  and  ».  [A  mod.  form,  with  short- 
ened vowel,  of  early  mod.  E.  seely :  see  seely. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  an 
orig.  long  e  (ee)  has  become  shortened  to  t. 
The  same  change  occurs  in  breeches,  and  in 
the  American  pron.  of  been,  with  no  change 
in  spelling.]  1,  a.  If.  Happy;  fortunate; 
blessed.  Wyclif. — 2\.  Plain;  simple;  rustic; 
rude. 

Meantime  Carinus  In  this  sUly  grove 

Will  spend  his  days  with  prayers  and  orisons 

To  mighty  Jove  to  further  thine  intent. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  i. 

Such  therefore  as  knew  the  poor  and  sW/y  estate 
wherein  they  [the  apostles]  had  lived  could  not  but  won- 
der to  hear  the  wisdom  of  their  speech. 

Hoolcer,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 
It  is  sUly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 

Sftoi.,T.  N.,ii.  4.  47. 

3.  Simple-hearted;  guileless;  ingenuous;  in- 
nocent.    [Archaic] 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers. 

5Aai:.,T.  G.of  V.,iv.l.  72. 
But  yet  he  could  not  keep,  .  .  . 
Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  sUly  sheep. 

if.  ArruHd,  Tbyrsis. 

4.  Weak;  impotent;  helpless;  frail.  [Obso- 
lete or  provincial.] 

After  long  storms,  .  .  . 
In  dread  of  death  and  dangerous  dismay. 
With  which  my  tUly  bark  was  tossed  sore, 
I  do  at  length  desciy  the  happy  shore. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ixiii. 

5.  Poolish,  as  a  term  of  pity;  deficient  in  un- 
derstanding; weak-minded;  witless;  simple. 

For  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses,  and 
lead  captive  sUly  women.  2  Tim.  Iii.  6. 

She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy.        S?iak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 123. 
'What  am  I? 
The  sUly  people  take  me  for  a  saint. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

6.  Poolish,  as  an  epithet  of  contempt;  char- 
accc..'  '■d  by  weakness  or  folly;  manifesting 
wan',  uj.  judgment  or  common  sense;  stupid  or 
xmwise :  as,  a  silly  coxcomb ;  a  silly  book ;  silly 
conduct. 

This  is  the  sUliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard. 

SAdft.,  M.  H'.D.,v.l.212. 

From  most  sUly  novels  we  can  at  least  extract  a  laugh. 

George  Eliot,  Silly  Novels. 

7.  Patuous;  imbecile;  mentally  weak  to  the 
verge  of  idiocy.     [Scotch.] 

Na,  na,  Davie 's  no  just  like  other  folk,  puir  fallow ;  but 
he  'b  no  sae  sUly  as  folktak  him  for.    Scott,  Waverley,  Ixiv. 

8.  Weak  in  body;  not  in  good  health;  sickly; 
weakly.     [Scotch.] 

To  pleise  baith,  and  else  baith. 
This  sUly  sickly  man. 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st.  108.    (Ja/mieson.) 

=S7n.  5.  Dull,  etc.  See  simple. — 6.  Absurd,  SUly,  Foolish, 
etc.    See  absurd. 

II.  n.;  pi.  sillies  (-iz).  A  silly  person:  as, 
what  a  «t%  you  are!    [Colloq.] 


silly 

Some  people  .  .  .  are  always  hoping  without  sense  or 
reason.  .  .  .  PooretMiM,  they  have  wind  on  the  brain,  and 
dream  while  they  aie  awake. 

Spurgeon,  John  Ploughman's  Talk,  p.  101. 

Sillyhow  (sil'i-hou),  n.  [Also  dial,  sillyhew;  lit. 
'  lucky  cap'  (a  child  bom  with,  a  caul  on  the  head 
being  considered  bymidwives  especially  lucky), 
<  silly, '  lucky,'  happy  (see  silly),  +  *how,  a  dial, 
form  of  houve.']  A  membrane  that  in  some  cases 
covers  the  head  of  a  child  when  bom ;  a  caul. 
See  involution,  4.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  inyolution  or  membra- 
nous covering,  commonly  called  the  sillykme,  that  some- 
times is  found  about  the  heads  of  children  upon  their 
birth.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. ,  v.  23. 

sillytonf  (sil'i-ton),  n.  [<  silly  +  -ton,  as  in  sim- 
pleton.']    A  simpleton. 

SiUyton,  forebear  railing,  and  hear  what  'a  said  to  you. 
jr.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  586. 

silo  (si'16),  n.  [=  P.  silo,  <  Sp.  silo,  silo,  <  L. 
sirus,  <  Gr.  aipdg,  oup6g,  a  pit  to  keep  corn  in, 
an  under^ound  granary,  a  pitfall.]  A  pit  or 
chamber  in  the  ground,  or  a  cavity  in  a  rock,  or 
more  rarely  a  warm  air-tight  structure  above 
ground,  for  the  storing  of  green  crops  for  future 
use  as  fodder  in  the  state  called  ensilage.  The 
material  is  tightly  packed  in  the  silo  soon  after  it  is  gath- 
ered (sometimes  with  addition  of  a  little  salt),  covered,  and 
pressed  down  with  heavy  weights.  Thus  it  is  subjected 
to  fermentation,  which,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious.  The  resulting  fodder  is  analogous 
in  its  nutritious  quality  to  sauerkraut,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  fermentation  of  cabbage.  Similar  pits  or  cavities 
in  the  ground  or  in  rock  have  been  used  from  remote 
times,  in  various  ^arts  of  the  world,  for  the  prolonged 
preservation  of  grain  in  a  dry  state,  through  the  careful  ex- 
clusion of  air  and  moisture. 

silo  (si'16),  V.  t.  [<  silo,  m.]  To  preserve  in  a 
silo ;  make  silage  or  ensilage  of. 

The  crop  can  be  out  and  tUoed  in  any  weather,  however 
wet.  H.  BoWnson,  Sewage  Question,  p.  220. 

silometer  (si-lom'e-ter),  n.  An  erroneous  spell- 
ing of  sillometer. 

silourf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  celure. 

Silpha  (sil'fa),  TO.  [Nil.  (LinnsBus,  1758),  <  Gr. 
(71/^7,  a  beetle,  a  bookworm.]  A  large  and 
important  genus  of  clavicom  beetles,  typical  of 
the  family  Silphidee;  the  carrion-beetles.  They 
have  eleven-jointed  clavate  antennee,  the  first  joint  of 
normal  length,  and  the  head  free  and  mobile.     They 


CarrioD-beetle  [Silpha  inasgualis). 
a,  larva ;  d,  same,  natural  size  \  f,  g,  h,  mandible,  labium,  and 
maxilla  of  larva ;  i',y,  anal  process  ana  antenna  of  same;  wt,  one  of 
the  lateral  processes,more  hi^hlymagnified.  b,  pupa ;  e^  same,  natural 
size ;  /,  anal  process  of  same,  t,  beetle ;  A,  anterior  tarsus  of  same. 
'  (Lines  show  natural  sizes  of  a,  b,  c.) 

are  rather  large  dark-colored  beetles,  often  with  a  red  or 
yellow  pronotum,  and  are  found  under  stones  or  in  dark 
places,  or  about  carrion,  upon  which  they  feed  principally, 
although  not  exclusively.  The  genua  ia  wide-spread,  but 
contains  less  than  100  species,  of  which  10  inhabit  the 
United  States.  5.  opam  of  Europe  feeds  to  an  injurious 
extent  upon  the  leaves  of  the  beet  and  mangel-wurzel. 
S.  inaequMis  is  a  North  American  species. 

Silphal  (sil'fal),  a.  [<  Silpha  +  -al.'i  Kesem- 
bung,  related  to,  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Silpha. 

silphid  (sil'fid),  n.  and  a.  I,  to.  A  necropha- 
gous beetle  of  the  family  Silphidee;  a  sexton-  or 
burying-beetle ;  a  carrion-beetle ;  a  grave-dig- 
ger. See  cuts  under  Silpha,  burying-beetle,  and 
sexton-beetle. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  SiZpfeieias. 

Silphidse  (sil'fi-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach,  1817), 
<  Silpha  +  ■4dx.'\  A  family  of  clavicom  bee- 
tles, having  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men partly  membranous,  the  ventral  segments 
free,  the  mentum  moderate  or  small,  the  palpi 
approximate  at  their  bases,  the  posterior  coxae 
more  or  less  conical  and  prominent,  and  the 
eyes  finely  graniilated,  sometimes  absent.  These 
beetles  are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  live  mainly  upon 
carrion,  a  few  upon  decaying  or  living  vegetation.  Some 
are  found  in  the  nests  of  ants,  mice,  and  bees,  while  others 
inhabit  caves.  The  family  is  of  universal  distribution, 
and  about  500  species  have  been  described,  of  which  about 
100  are  from  America  north  of  Mexico.  Also  SUphse,  Sil- 
phales,  SUphiadx,  Saphida,  SapMdes,  SUplmm,  and  SO- 
plates.  See  cuts  under  Silpha,  Surying-teme,  and  gextan- 
beetle. 
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silphium  (sil'fl-um),  n.  [L.,  <  (Jr.  al?ftov,  aplant 
(see  def.  1),  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  resinous 
juice;  ot.  hay-plant  axid  Thapsia.^  1.  An  um- 
belliferous plant  the  juice  of  which  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  a  food  and  medicine : 
called  in  Latin  laserpitium.  (See  laser,  laser- 
piUum.)  It  has  been  variously  identified,  as 
wi^ThapsiaGarganiea. — 2.  [jsap.li  [NL.  (Lin- 
nsBus,  1752).]  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of 
the  tribe  Helianthoidem  and  subtribe  Melampo- 
diese.  it  is  distinguished  by  its  large  flower-heads  with  a 
broad  involucre,  sterile  disk-flowers,  and  pistillate  and  fer- 
tile strap-shaped  ray-flowers  in  one  or  two  rows,  producing 
compressed  achenes  bordered  by  two  wings  which  are 
toothed  or  awned  at  tlie  apex.  Twenty  species  have  been 
described,  of  which  eleven  are  now  considered  distinct. 
They  are  all  nativea  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  Southern  States.  They  are  tall  rough- 
hairy  perennials,  with  a  resinous  juice,  bearing  alternate, 
opposite,  or  whorled  leaves  of  various  shapes,  and  either 
entire,  toothed,  or  lobed.  The  yellow  flowers  (in  one  spe- 
cies the  rays  are  white)  are  borne  in  long-stalked  heads, 
which  are  solitary  or  loosely  corymbed.  5.  terebintlmia- 
ceum,  remarkable  for  its  odor  of  turpentine,  is  the  prairie- 
dock  of  the  west.  For  S.  perfoliatmn,  see  eup.plant;  and 
for  S.  ladniatwn,  see  rosin'weed  and  eompass^pUmt. 

silphologic  (sil-fo-loj'ik),  a.  [<  silpholog-y  + 
-ic]  Kelatingtosilphology;  pertaining  to  those 
stages  of  development  commonly  called  larval. 

silpnology  (sil-fol'o-ji),  to.  [<  Gr.  alTu^,  a  bee- 
tle, +  -Aayia,  <  Ikyuv,  speak:  see  -ology."]  The 
science  of  larvaej  or  larval  forms;  especially, 
the  doctrine  of  the  morphological  correlations 
of  larval  stages,  or  those  which  immediately 
succeed  the  last  of  the  embryonic  stages.  Thus, 
the  characteristicaot  prototypembryos,  derived  from  the 
adults  of  a  common  more  or  less  remote  stock  of  the  same 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  matters  of  eilphology. 
Byatt. 

silt  (silt),  TO.  [ME.  silte,  erroneously  cilte;  with 
formative  -*,  <  silen,  drain,  filter,  strain:  see 
sJJei.]  A  deposit  of  mud  or  fine  soil  from  run- 
ning or  standing  water;  fine  earthy  sediment: 
as,  a  harbor  choked  up  with  silt. 

In  long  process  of  time  the  gUt  and  sands  shall .  .  . 
choke  and  shallow  the  sea.        ,S^  T.  Browne,  Tracts,  xiL 
Oh,  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me ! 
Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  tilt 
Boll  tumbling  in  the  current  o'er  my  head  I 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Austum. 

silt  (sUt),  V.  [<  silt,  re.]  I.  trans.  To  choke,  fiU, 
or  obstruct  with  silt  or  mud :  commonly  with  up. 

Like  a  skilful  engineer,  who  perceives  how  he  could, 
fifty  years  earlier,  have  effectually  preserved  an  important 
harbour  which  is  now  irrecoverably  silted  up. 
Whately,  Annotations  on  Bacon's  Essays  (ed.  1887),  p.  223. 

II.  mtrans.  1.  To  percolate  through  crev- 
ices ;  ooze,  as  water  carrying  fine  sediment. — 
3.  To  become  obstructed  or  choked  with  silt  or 
sediment :  with  vp. 

During  the  dry  months  the  Hugli  silts  up. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  45. 

silt-grass  (silt'gras),  TO.    See  Paspalum. 

Silty  (sil'ti),  a.  [<  silt  +  -f  l.]  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  silt;  full  of  silt. 

silureif.  ».    a  Middle  English  form  of  eehi/re. 

Silure^  (si-lSr'),  to.  [<  F.  silure  =  Sp.  siluro,  < 
L.  silurus,  <  Gr.  aiXovpoc,  a  river-fish,  prob.  the 
sheat;  formerly  derived  <  aekiv,  shake,  +  ovpd, 
a  tail ;  but  the  element  aiX-  cannot  be  brought 
from,  aeiew.']  A  sUuroid  fish;  specifically,  the 
sheat-fish.    See  cut  under  Siluridas. 

Silurian  (si-lu'ri-an),  a.  and  to.  [<  L.  Silwes 
(Gt.  S«;ifipef ), the  SUures  (see  def.  I.,  1),  -I-  -ian.'\ 
I.  a.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Silures,  a  people 
of  ancient  Britain,  or  their  country. —  2.  In 
geol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Silurian.  See  II. 
II,  n.  A  name  given  by  Murchison,  in  1835, 
to  a  series  of  rocks  the  order  of  succession  of 
which  was  first  worked  out  by  him  in  that  part 
of  England  and  Wales  which  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Silures.  The  various  groups  of  foaai- 
liferoua  rocka  included  in  the  Silurian  had,  previoua  to 
Murcbiaon's  labors,  been  classed  together  as  one  assem- 
blage, and  called  by  the  Germana  grauwacke,  aometimes 
Anglicized  into  graywacke  (which  aee),  also  the  Trans- 
iHon  series  or  Transition  limestone.  In  England  and  Ger- 
many these  lower  rocks  have  been  greatly  disturbed  and 
metamorphoaed,  and  have  alao  been  frequently  invaded 
by  eruptive  masaes ;  hence  it  was  not  until  after  consid- 
erable progress  had  been  made  toward  a  Imowledge  of 
the  sequence  of  the  higher  fossilif erous  groups  that  the 
lower  (now  designated  as  Silurian  and  Veoonian)  began  to 
be  studied  with  success.  Almost  contemporaneously  with 
the  working  out  of  the  order  of  auccession  of  theae  lower 
rocks  by  Murchison  in  Great  Britain,  groups  of  strata  of 
the  same  geological  age,  but  lying  for  the  most  part  in  al- 
most entirely  undisturbed  position,  began  to  be  investi- 
gated on  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  New  York,  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  that 
State,  and  a  little  later  in  Bohemia  by  Joachim  Barrande. 
Murchison,  Barrande,  and  James  Hall,  paleontologiat  of  the 
New  York  Survey,  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  adoption  of  the 
name  SUurian,  and  in  regard  to  the  essenti^  unity  of  the 
series  or  ayatem  thua  deaignated.  The  Silurian  ia  the  lowest 
of  the  four  great  subdivisions  of  the  Paleozoic,  namely 
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Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian.  When 
undisturbed  and  unmetamorphosed,  the  Silurian  is  usu- 
ally found  to  be  replete  with  the  remains  of  organic 
forms,  of  which  by  &  the  larger  part  is  marine.  The 
SUurian  is  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Silurian, 
and  each  of  these  again  is  subdivided  into  groups  and  sub- 
groups varying  in  nomenclature  in  various  countries.  The 
line  between  tlie  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  is  drawn  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  top  of  the  May  Hill  sandstone  or 
Upper  Llandovery  group ;  in  New  York,  at  the  top  of  the 
Hudaon  River  or  Cincinnati  group.  The  almoat  entire  ab- 
aence  of  vertebratea  and  of  land-plants,  and  the  paucity 
of  plant-life  in  general,  are  the  most  striking  features  of 
Silurian  life.  The  most  prominent  forma  of  the  animal 
kingdom  were  the  graptolltea,  trilobitea,  and  brachiopods, 
and  of  theae  the  flrat-mentioned  are  the  most  chaiacteris- 
tic  of  all,  since  they  range  through  nearly  the  whole  Silu- 
rian, and  disappear  in  the  Devonian ;  while  the  trilobites, 
which  begin  at  the  same  time  with  the  graptolites,  con- 
tinue through  the  Devonian,  and  end  only  with  the  Car- 
boniferous. As  the  line  between  the  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian is  commonly  drawn  in  England— namely,  so  as  to 
Include  in  the  former  the  Ludlow  group— the  first  verte- 
brates, in  the  form  of  a  low  type  of  fishes,  appear  near  the 
top  of  the  Upper  Silurian  :  traces  of  land-animals  (scor- 

Sions)  have  also  been  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Swe- 
en  and  Scotland;  and  in  France,  in  the Lower(7)  Silurian, 
traces  of  insect  life.  A  scorpion  has  also  been  found  in 
the  United  States,  at  WaterviUe,  New  York,  in  the  Water- 
lime  group,  or  near  the  middle  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  Mr. 
Whitfield,  by  whom  the  apecimen  waa  described,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  species,  for  which  he  instituted  a 
new  genus  (Proscorpius),  was  aquatic  and  not  ah'-breath- 
ing,  and  that  it  forms  a  link  between  the  true  aquatic 
forms  like  Eurypterm  and  PterygotMS  and  the  true  air- 
breathing  scorpions  of  subsequent  periods.  He  intimates 
that  the  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of  the  Swedish  and  Scot- 
tish Silurian  scorpions.  The  traces  of  land-plants  in  the  Si- 
lurian are  rare,  and  for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  identi- 
fication. AlgBB,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  somewhat  fre- 
quent occurrence.  As  the  line,  between  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian is  drawn  in  the  United  States— namely,  between 
the  Oriskany  sandstone  and  the  Cauda^galli  grit— there 
are  neither  land-animals  nor  fishes  in  the  SUurian ;  and 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  land-plants  lower  than 
the  Devonian  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  doubtful  char- 
acter. The  SUurian  rocks  are  widely  spread  over  the 
globe,  with  everywhere  essentiaUy  the  same  types  of  ani- 
mal life.  This  part  of  the  series  is  of  importance  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  northeastern  Atlantic 
States  and  in  parts  of  the  Mississippi  vaUey. 

Siluric  (si-lu'rik),  a.  [<  L.  Silures  (see  Silurian) 
+  -ic]    Same  as  Silwian.     [Eare.] 

silurid  (si-lu'rid),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  siluroid. 

Siluridse  (si-lii'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Silurus  + 
-idee.i  A  very  large  family  of  physostomous 
fishes,  of  the  order  Nematognathi,  represented 
by  such  forms  as  the  sheat-fish  of  Europe  and 
the  catfishes  or  eats  of  America,  it  was  the  same 
as  Siluroides  of  Cuvier.  By  Cope  its  name  waa  uaed  for 
Nematognathi  with  the  anterior  vertebras  regularly  mod- 
ified, the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  separate,  and  an  oper- 
culum developed.  It  thus  contrasted  with  the  Aspre- 
dini^se  and  HypopMhalmidx,  and  included  all  the  ilTemo- 
to^TiatAi  except  those  belonging  to  the  two  families  named. 
By  GUI  the  famUy  was  restricted  to  those  Nematognathi 
which  have  the  anterior  vertebras  regularly  modified ;  the 
lower  pharyngeal  bones  separate ;  the  operculum  devel- 
oped ;  a  dorsal  fin,  in  connection  with  the  abdominal  por- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column,  rather  short,  and  preceded 
by  the  apine ;  the  pectoral  fins  armed  with  well-developed 
spines  having  a  complex  articulation  with  the  shoulder- 
girdle  ;  and  the  body  naked,  or  with  plates  only  along  the 
lateral  line.  The  lower  jaw  has  no  reflected  lip,  and  there 
are  usually  from  four  to  eight  pairs  of  barbels,  maxillary 
barbels  being  always  developed.  Species  of  the  famUy 
thua  limited  are  very  numerous,  several  hundred  having 
been  described,  and  referred  to  many  genera.  Moat  of 
them  inhabit  fresh  water,  especially  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  but  many  are  also  found  in  tropical 
seas.     In  Europe,  one,  the  sheat-flsh,  SUurus  glanis,  oc- 


Sheat-fish  {Silurus giants). 


cura  in  the  central  and  eaatern  regions  of  the  continent ; 
while  a  second,  more  southerly,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
glanis  of  the  ancients,  has  lately  (1890)  been  distinguished 
as  Silurus  (ParasUurus)  aristotelis.  In  North  America  the 
family  is  represented  by  a  number  of  species  belonging  to 
different  subfamUiea,  which  are  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  catfishes.  The  leading  genera  of  North  Amer- 
ica are  Nottirus,  stone-cats ;  .4 mmrwfi, ordinary  cats,ponts, 
bullheads,  etc. ;  Ictalurus,  channel-cats ;  Arius,  sea-c^s ; 
and  jElurichthys  (or  FelicMhys),  gafl-topsaUs.  See  alao 
cuts  under  eatflth,  gaff-topsail,  pout,  and  Hone-cat. 

siluridan  (si-lu'ri-dan),  a.  and  ».     [<  silurid  + 
-an.']    l.a.  Of  or  having  characteristics  of  the 
Silu/ridse;  siluroid. 
II.  TO.  A  silure  or  siluroid. 

silurine  (si-lii'rln),  a.  and  to.    [<  Silurus  +  -me^.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Silwidie. 
II.  TO.  A  catfish  of  the  family  SiVuridse. 

siluroid  (si-lu'roid),  a.  and  to.     [<  Silurus  + 
-aid.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Siluridse,  or  hav- 
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ing  their  characters  j  being  or  resembling  a  cat- 
fish or  sheat-flsh;  Biluridan. 
II.  n.  A  silure. 
Siluroidei  (sll-u-roi'de-i),  n.  pi.     [NL. :  see  si- 
luroid.']    An  oriier  of  fishes,  conterminous  with 
Nemaiognathi. 
SilurUB  (si-lu'rus),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  silurus,  <  Gr. 
aih>vpoc,  a  kind  of  river-fish:  see  silure^.']   1.  A 
Linnean  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Siluridse,  formerly  c  orrespon  ding  to  that  family, 
now  restricted  to  the  European  sheat-fish,  S. 
glanis,  and  a  few  closely  related  species  of 
Asia.     See  cut  under  Siluridse. — 3.  [I.  c]  A 
fish  of  this  genus :  as,  the  sly  silwrus. 
silva,  silvan,  etc.    See  sylva,  etc. 
Silvanus  (sil-va'nus),  «.     [L.,  <  silva,  a  wood, 
a  forest:  see  sylva."]     1.  A  Eoman  rural  deity. 
He   is  usually  represented  with  a 
sickle  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bough 
in  his  left,  and  is  described  as  the 
protector  of  herds  from  wolves  and 
of  trees  from  lightning,  and  a  patron 
of  agriculture  in  general,  and  as  the 
defender  of  boundaries. 
S.    [NL.   (Latreille,    1807).] 
A   genus   of   clavicom  bee- 
tles, of  the  family  Cucnjidse, 
consisting  of  small,  slender 
species  with  five-jointed  tarsi 
in  both  sexes,  the  fourth  joint 
very  small,  and  antennal  joints 
from  nine  to  eleven,  abruptly 
enlarged,     it  contains  about  26 
species,  several  of  which  are  cosmo- 
politan.   They  live  under  the  bark 
of  trees  or  in  stored  food-products.    S.  surinamensU  is 
found  all  over  the  world,  feeding  on  many  kinds  of  drugs, 
all  stored  farinaceous  products,  etc. 
Silvate,  n.    See  syhate. 

silver  (sil'vfer),  n.  and  a.     [Also  dial.   (Sc.) 
siller  ;  <  MB.  silver,  silvere,  selver,  sulmer,  seolver, 
<  AS.  seolfor,  seolfer,  siolfor,  seolofor  (seolfr-), 
Mercian  sylfur  (for  *silfor,  likes«ote  for  *'silc), 
silver,  money,  =  OS.  silubhar,  silufar  =  OFries. 
selover,  selver,  selvir,  silver  =  MD.  siVoer,  D.  eil- 
ver  =  MLG.  silver,  sulver,  LG.  silver,  suker,  sul- 
iier  =  OHG.  silabar,  silhar,  MHG.  G.  silber, 
silver,  money,  =:  Icel.  silfr  =  8w.  silfver  =  Dan. 
solv  =  Goth,  siluhr,  silver,  =  OBulg.  sirebro, 
Bulg.  srebro,  strebro  =  Serv.  srebro  =  Bohem. 
strzhibro  =  Pol.  srebro  =  Russ.  serebro  =  Lith. 
sidabras  =  Lett,  sidrabs,  sudrabs,  silver,  =Finn. 
silbba  (<  G.) ;  ulterior  origin  unknown;  appar. 
not  anIndo-Eur.word  (the  Slav,  forms  are  prob. 
from  the  Teut.).     An  Indo-Eur.   name,  not 
found  in  Teut.,  appears  in  Ir.  Gael,  airgiod, 
L.  argentum,  Gr.  apyvpog,  Skt.  rajata,  silver,  a 
name  referring  to  its  brightness  or  whiteness: 
see  argent.     Some  attempt  to  connect  silver 
with  L.  sulfur,  sulphur  (see  sulphur),  others 
with  Gr.  ai67]pog,  iron.]    I,  n.  1.  Chemical  sym- 
bolj  Ag;  atomic  weight,  107.93.    A  metal  of  a 
white  color,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  10.4 
to  10.7  (according  as  it  is  cast,  rolled,  or  ham- 
mered), harder  than  gold,  and  softer  than  cop- 
per, having  a  tenacity  about  equal  to  that  of 
gold,  and  melting  at  a  temperature  a  little 
lower  than   copper,    its  whiteness  is  remarkable, 
that  of  tin  alone  among  the  common  metals  nearly  ap- 
proaching it ;  among  the  rare  metals,  iridium  and  lith- 
ium are,  equal  to  silver  in  color  and  luster.    Silver  crys- 
tallizes in  the  regular  (isometric)  system ;  but,  although 
native  silver  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  distinct  crystals 
are  very  rare.    Arborescent  and  fihform  shapes  are  most 
common,  but  very  large  solid  masses  have  been  found. 
Silver  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  ores,  being  mineralized 
by  sulphur,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  as  well  as  by  chlorin, 
iodine,  and  bromine.    These  ores  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  world.    Silver  is  very  commonly  associated  with 
lead ;  and  the  common  ore  of  the  latter  metal,  ealena,  al- 
ways contains  some  silver,  and  generally  enough  to  make 
its  separation  remunerative.    Silver  has  also  been  de- 
tected in  the  water  of  the  ocean.    The  principal  silver- 
? reducing  regions  are  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras.    From 
eru  and  Bolivia  came  an  immense  supply  of  this  metal 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    Mexico 
has  been  a  large  producer  of  silver  since  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    The  mines  of  the  Gomstock  lode 
at  Virginia  City,  in  Nevada,  produced  about  8320,000,000 
worth  of  bullion  from  1860  to  1890,  about  five  twelfths  of  the 
value  of  which  was  silver.    This  metal  has  always  been 
accounted  "precious,"  and  has  been  used  for  ornament 
and  as  a  measure  of  value  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
there  is  any  historical  record.    Its  most  marked  point  of 
Inferiority  to  gold,  apart  from  color,  is  its  liability  to  tar- 
nish when  exposed  to  sulphurous  emanations  or  brought 
into  contact  with  any  thingcontainingsulphur.  Silver  is  too 
soft  to  be  used  in  the  unalloyed  condition.   The  ratio  of  sil- 
ver to  copper  in  the  silver  coiuage  of  England  is  92^  to  7^  (or 
12  J  to  1) ;  in  that  of  lYance  and  the  United  States,  9  to  1 ;  and 
in  that  of  Prussia,  8  to  1.    The  world 's  production  of  silver, 
estimated  in  dollars  (at  the  coining  rate  of  tl.2929  per 
ounceX  has  increased  from  189,000,000  in  1S79  to  $216,000,- 
000  in  1894.   In  the  United  States  the  production  increased 
from  $41,000,000  in  1879  to  $82,000,000  in  1892.    In  1893  it 
was  J177,000,000,  in  1894  864,000,000,  in  1896  about  $60,000,- 
000,  and  in  1896  about  870,000,000.    From  the  foundation 
of  the  government  until  1873,  when  the  free  coinage  of 
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silver  was  stopped  (see  coinage  ratio,  dollar),  about  $8,000,- 
000  were  coined.  Under  the  silver-purchase  acts  of  1878 
and  1890  over  $300,000,000  have  been  coined,  but  only 
about  860,000,000  are  in  circulation.  (See  silver  certijkate, 
below.)  The  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  Feb.  12, 1873,  to  Nov.  1, 1893  (when  the  pur- 
chase  act  of  1890  was  repealed^  was  496,984,889  ounces,  at 
a  cost  of  8508,933,976.  Political  agitation  tor  the  resump- 
tion of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  existing  ratio  (about 
16  to  1)  has  been  carried  on  vigorously  in  the  West  and 
South  since  about  1878 ;  and  in  1896  the  Democratic  party 
made  this  the  chief  plank  in  its  platform,  and  was  de- 
feated on  this  issue. 

2.  Silver  coin;  hence,  money  in  general. 

Ne  thi  excecutors  wel  bisett  the  triluer  that  thow  hem 
leuest.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  266. 

3.  Silverware;  tableware  of  silver;  plate;  a 
silver  vessel  or  utensil. —  4.  In.  photog.,  a  salt 
of  silver,  as  the  nitrate,  bromide,  or  ohlorid, 
which  three  salts  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance as  photographic  sensitizing  agents. —  5. 
Something  resembling  silver ;  something  hav- 
ing a  luster  like  silver, 

Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries, 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  silver  streaming  eyes. 

Fenton,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  i.  464. 

Aluminium  silver.  See  aluminium. — ^Antimonial  sil- 
ver. Same  as  dyserasite.—Biatoa.t'tl  silver.  Same  as 
or^ejitoftismirfffe.— Black  silver,  brittle  silver  ore. 
Same  as  stephanite. — Bromic  silver.  Same  as  bromyrite. 
—Clerk  of  tbe  king's  sUver.  See  clerk.— Cloth  of 
silver.  See  cJofA.— Fulminating  silver,  a  very  ex- 
plosive powder  formed  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  alcohol. — 
German  silver,  a  white  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel, 
used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  silver,  and  as  a  superior 
aiiicle  for  plated  ware,  being  covered  with  silver  by 
plating  as  is  the  cheaper  Britannia  metal.  The  relEU 
tive  proportions  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy  called  Ger- 
man silver  vaxy  considerably,  according  to  the  desire  of 
the  manufacturer  to  produce  a  cheaper  or  more  expen- 
sive article.  The  commonest  kind  contains  about  eight 
parts  of  copper,  two  of  nickel,  and  three  to  five  of  zinc.  A 
finer  kind  of  alloy  is  obtained  by  adding  more  nickel ;  the 
metal  is  then  less  liable  to  tarnish,  and  the  resemblance 
to  silver  in  color  and  luster  is  more  striking.  Nickel  is  a 
much  more  expensive  metal  than  copper,  and  very  much 
more  so  than  zinc.  See  nicM.—Elng^  Silver,  (a)  A  name 
given  to  silver  used  in  England  from  about  1700  to  1720 
for  plate  of  an  unusually  high  standard :  apparently  intro- 
duced by  workmen  from  the  continent,  and  abandoned 
because  not  sufficiently  hard  and  durable.  Compare  ster- 
ling, (b)  In  did  Eng.  law,  a  payment  made  to  the  king  for 
liberty  to  abandon  or  compromise  the  judicial  proceeding 
for  tlie  conveyance  bf^property  called  ajJne.  Also  called 
postfine.  See  Tinel,  3,  and  compare  ^mer  jme  (under 
primer).— Mock  silver,  a  white  alloy  allied  to  speculum- 
metal  and  Britannia  mei»al ;  pewter.  It  is  compounded  of 
copper,  tin,  nickel,  zinc,  lead,  and  other  metals. —  Mosaic 
Silver,  a  compound  made  of  bismuth  and  tin  melted  to- 
gether, with  the  addition  of  quicksilver,  used  as  a  silver 
color.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet. — Nitrate  of  silver.  See  ni- 
trate.—Oi&  silver,  in  silversmiths'  work,  silver  to  which 
an  appearance  of  age  has  been  imparted  by  applying  a 
mixture  of  graphite  and  some  fatty  matter  and  cleaning 
off  with  blotting-paper.—  Oxidized  silver.  See  oxidize. 
— Bed  or  ruby  silver.  Same  as^ousfite  and  pyrargyrite. 
—Shoe  of  silver.  See  sAoei.— To  think  one's  penny 
silver.  See  penny.— VitceoViZ  silver,  argentite  or  siJ- 
ver-glance. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  silver;  silvern:  a,s,  a.  silver 
cup;  silver  coin  or  money. —  2.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  silver;  concerned  with  silver;  pro- 
ducing silver:  as,  silver  legislation;  a  (Con-, 
gressional)  silver  bill;  the  siher  men;  the 
silver  States. — 3.  Eesembling  silver;  having 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  silver;  silvery. 
(fCj  White  like  silver;  of  a  shining  white  hue:  as,  silver 
willow  (so  called  in  allusion  to  the  silvery  leaves) ;  sil- 
ver dew  (referring  to  the  appearance  of  dew  in  the  early 
morning).    (6)  Having  a  pale  luster  or  a  soft  splendor. 

Yon  silver  beams, 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings? 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  iii. 

(c)  Bright ;  lustrous ;  shining ;  glittering. 

Spread  o'er  the  sUver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2.  4& 

(d)  Having  a  soft  and  clear  tone,  like  that  fancifully  or  po- 
etically attributed  to  a  silver  bell,  or  a  bar  of  silver  when 
struck. 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound,  .  .  . 
Then  music  with  her  silver  sound — 
Why  " sUver  Boanil"        Shale.,  E.  and  J.,  iv.  S.  130. 

(e)  Soft;  gentle;  quiet;  peaceful 

His  lord  in  silver  slumber  lay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Vl.,  vii.  19. 

Bland  Silver  Bill.  See  MJS. — silver  age.  See  ages  in 
mythology  and  history  (a),  under  a^e. —  Silver  bronze,  a 
kind  of  bronze-powder  used  in  printing  and  in  other  ways 
to  produce  a  silver  color. — Silver  certificate.  See  ^old 
and  sUver  certificates,  under  certificate. — Silver  chick- 
weed.  See  Paronychia^,  2.- Silver  cochineal.  See 
cochineal,!. — Silver  chub.  Same  na  fall-fish. — SUver 
dariC.  See  daric.— Silver  fir,  a  coniferous  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Abies;  specifically,  A.  alia  (Pinus  Pieea,  A.pectinata) : 
so  called  from  the  two  silvery  lines  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  central  and  south- 
em  Europe,  planted  elsewhere.  It  grows  from  80  to  120  or 
even  200  feet  high.  Its  timber  is  soft,  tough,  and  elastic,  of 
a  creamy-white  color,  useful  for  many  building  and  cabi- 
net purposes,  for  making  the  sounding-boards  of  musical 
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instruments,  toys,  etc.  It  yields  resin,  tar,  and  the  Stras- 
burg  turpentine.  This  is  the  "noble  fir"  (edler  Tannen- 
haum)  of  the  Germans.  The  sUver  fir  of  the  Alleghany  re- 
gion, etc.,  is  A.  balsatnea,  mostly  called  balsam  or  balm-qf- 
Oileadfir.  It  is  a  moderate-sized  tree,  its  twigs  sought  for 
scented  cushions,  its  bark  secreting  Canada  balsam  (see 
balsam),  also  the  source  of  spruce-gum.  Pacific  North 
America  presents  several  noble  silver  firs,  as  A.  grandis, 
the  white  fir  of  Oregon  bottom-lands,  and  A.  Tiobilis  and 
A.  wMgniflca,  the  red  firs  of  the  mountains  of  Oregon  and 
California,  all  trees  between  200  and  300  feet  in  height.— 
SUver  fox,  the  common  red  fox,  Vulpes  fvlvus,  in  a  mela- 
nistic  variation,  in  which  the  pelage  is  black  or  blackish, 
overlaid  with  hoary  or  silver-gray  ends  of  the  longer  hairs. 
It  is  an  extreme  case  of  the  range  of  variation  from  the 
normal  color,  of  which  the  cross-fox  is  one  stage.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  red  foxes  of  both  America  and  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  high  latitudes,  and  constitutes  the  Canis  or 
Vttlpes  argentatus  or  argenteus  of  various  authors.  The 
silver  fox  has  sometimes  been  defined  wrongly  as  a  vari- 
ety of  the  gray  fox  of  the  United  States  {Uroeyon  dnereo- 
argerOalus),  perhaps  by  some  misapprehension  of  Schre- 
ber's  (1778)  specific  name,  just  cited ;  but  this  is  a  distinct 
species  of  a  ditEerent  genus,  and  one  in  which  the  silver- 
black  variation  is  not  known  to  occur.  Compare  cut  un- 
der cross-fox. 

While  the  Cross  and  Black  and  Silver  Foxes  are  usually 
considered  as  different  varieties,  they  are  not  such  in  the 
classiflcatory  sense  of  that  term,  any  more  than  are  the 
red,  black,  or  white  wolves,  the  black  marmots,  squirrels, 
etc.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  one  or  both  of 
the  "varieties  "  occur  in  the  same  litter  of  whelps  from 
normally  colored  parents.  They  have  no  special  distribu- 
tion, although,  on  the  whole,  both  kinds  are  rather  north- 
erly than  ottierwise,  the  Silver  Fox  especially  so. 
Coues  and  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  West  of  the  100th  Me- 

[ridian,  V.  53. 

SUver  gar.  See  gari.—  SUver  glass.  See  glass.— Sil- 
ver  grebe,  a  misnomer  of  the  red-throated  diver  or  loon, 
Colymbue  (or  UnruUar)  se^jtentrionaZis.- SUver  halEe, 
beather,  lace.  See  the  nouns.— SUver  ink.  S^egold 
inlc,  under  in*l.— Silver  longe,  the  namaycush,  or  great 
lake-trout.  See  cut  under  iafte-iroMt. — SUver  luster. 
Same  as  platinum  luster  (which  see,  under  Z«ster2).— SU- 
ver maple.  See  majitei.- SUver  moth.  SessUver-moth, 
2.— SUver  perch,  pheasant,  pine,  plover,  pomfret, 
poplar.  See  the  nouns.— SUver  point,  a  point  or  pen- 
cil of  silver  (somewhat  like  the  "ever -pointed"  pencil), 
formerly  much  used  by  artists  for  making  studies  and 
sketches  on  a  prepared  paper ;  also,  the  process  of  mak- 
ing such  sketches. 

The  beautiful  he&iia  sUver-pmnt  which  appeared  in 
"The  Graphic  Arts"  .  .  .  was  executed  expressly  for  that 
work,  in  deference  to  the  example  of  the  old  masters  who 
used  silver-point  so  much.  The  Portfolio,  No.  234,  p.  101. 
SUver  powder,  a  powder  made  of  melted  tin  and  bismuth 
combined  with  mercury :  used  in  japanning. — Silver 
rain,  in  pyrotechny,  a  composition  used  in  rockets  and 
bombs.  It  is  jnade  in  small  cubes,  which  are  set  free  in 
the  air,  and  in  burning  emit  a  white  light  as  they  fall. — 
SUver  sand,  a  fine  sharp  sand  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
used  tor  grinding  lithographic  stones,  etc.— Silver  side, 
the  choicer  part  of  a  round  of  beef. 

Lift  up  the  lid  and  stick  the  fork  into  the  beef  —  such 
a  beautiful  bit  of  beef,  too :  sHverside — lovely! 

Besant  and  Sice,  This  Son  of  Vulcan,  i.  6. 

SUver  string,  wedding,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— SUver- 
top  palmetto.  See  palmetto.— SUver  trout.  See  trotU. 
—  Silver  wattle,  an  Australian  species  of  acacia.  Acacia 
dealbata. — SUver  whiting,  the  surf-whiting.  See  whit- 
ing.— The  sUver  doors  or  gates.  See  the  royal  doors, 
under  door. — The  SUver  State,  Nevada. 
silver  (sil'v^r),  v.  [<  ME.  sylveren  (=  D.  ver- 
zilveren  =  MHG.  silbern,  G.  ver-silbern  =  Sw. 
for-silfra  =  Dan.  for-solve,  plate) ;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  the  surface  of 
with  a  coat  of  silver;  silver-plate:  as,  to  silver 
a,  dial-plate. 

On  a  tribunal  sUver'd, 

Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold  > 

Were  publicly  enthroned. 

Shak.,  A.  andC,  iii.  6.  3. 

2.  To  cover  with  anything  resembling  silver 
in  color  and  luster;  specifically,  to  coat  with 
tin-foil  and  quicksilver,  as  a  looking-glass. 

The  horizon-glass  [of  the  sextant]  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  lower  one  is  sUr,ered,  the  upper  half 
being  transparent.    Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  93. 

3.  To  adorn  with  mild  or  silver-like  luster;  give 
a  silvery  sheen  to. 

The  loveliest  moon  that  ever  silvered  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet.   Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
The  moonlight  silvered  the  distant  hills,  and  lay,  white 
almost  as  snow,  on  the  frosty  roofs  of  the  village. 

Longfellow,  Kavanagh,  vi. 

4.  To  make  hoary ;  tinge  with  gray. 
It  [his  beard]  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  iti  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i  2.  242. 

His  head  was  sUver'd  o'er  with  age. 

•   Gay,  Shepherd  and  Philosopher. 
SUvered  glass.    See  glass. 

II.  intrans.   To  assume  the  appearance  of 
silver  in  color ;  become  of  a  silvery  whiteness. 
[Bare.] 
All  the  eastern  sky  began  to  ^ver  and  shine. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  409. 

silverback    (sil'ver-bak),    n.      The  knot  or 

Canute,  a  sandpiper.     See  cut  under  Tringa. 

pps'wich,  Massachusetts.] 

silver-barred  (sil'ver-bard),  a.    Barred  with 

silvery  color.- suver-barred  moth,  BanMa  argen- 
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tula,  a  British  species.— SUver-barred  sable,  a  British 

pyralid  moth,  Ennyehia  eingidalii. 
silver-bass  (sil'ver-bas),  n.    The  mooneye,  or 

toothed  herring,  Hyodon  tergisus.  See  out  un- 
der mooneye.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Silver-batn  (sil'v6r-bath),  m.  1.  In  photog.,  & 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  used  especially  for 
sensitizing  collodion  plates  or  paper  for  print- 
ing.-—2.  A  dish  or  tray  for  the  use  of  such  a 
solution.  That  for  plates  is  usually  a  flat,  deep  glass 
vessel  inclosed  and  supported  nearly  upright  in  a  wooden 
box.  The  plate  is  immersed  and  removed  by  means  of  a 
skeleton  '*dipper." 

silver-beater  (sil'vfer-be'tfer),  n.  One  who  pre- 
pares silver-foil  by  beating.  Compare  gold- 
heater. 

silverbell  (sirv6r-bel),  n.  A  name  common  to 
the  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus  Halesia, 
natural  order  jStyrace«;  the  snowdrop-tree.  See 
Halesia. 

silverbell-tree  (sil'v6r-bel-tre),  n.  Same  as 
silverbell. 

silverberry  (sil'v6r-ber''''i),  n.  A  shrub,  Elseag- 
nus  argentea,  found  from  Minnesota  westward. 
It  grows  six  or  eight  feet  high,  spreads  by  stolons,  has  the 
leaves  silvei^^Bci^fy  and  somewhat  rusty  beneath,  and 
bears  fragrant  flowe^s.which  are  silvery  without  and  pale- 
yellow  within,  and*^ve!ryedible  berries  wbich  are  said  to 
be  a  principal  food  of  the  prairie-chicken  in  the  Iforth- 
west. 

silverbill  (sil'v6r-bil),  n.  One  of  sundry  In- 
dian and  African  birds  of  the  genus  Munia  ;  a 
waxbill,  as  the  Java  sparrow.    P.  L.  Sclater. 

silver-black  (sil'vfer-blak),  a.  Silvery-black; 
black  silvered  over  with  hoary-white:  as,  the 
silver-black  fox.     See  silver  fox,  under  silver. 

silver-boom  (sU'vfer-b6m),  n.  [D.  nilverboom.'] 
Same  as  silver-tree. 

silver-bracts  (sil'ver-brakts),  n.  A  whitened 
succulent  plant,  Cotyledon  {Pachyphytwm)  brao- 
teosa,  from  BrazU.  It  is  of  ornamental  use, 
chiefly  in  geometrical  beds. 

silver-busb  (sil'ver-bush),  n.  An  elegant  legu- 
minous shrub,  AnthylHs  Barba-Jovis,  of  south- 
em  Europe.  It  has  yellow  flowers  and  silvery 
pinnate  leaves,  suggesting  this  name  and  that 
of  Jupiter' s-beard. 

silver-buskined  (sil'ver-bus"kind),  a.    Having 
buskins  adorned  with  silver. 
W&ii  sUver-busHn'd  nymphs.  MUton,  Arcades,  1.  83. 

Silverchain  (sil'v6r-ohan),  n.  The  common  lo- 
cust-tree, Bobinia  Pseydaeacia :  imitated  from 
goldenchain,  a  name  of  the  laburnum.  Britten 
and  Solland,  Eng.  Plant  Names. 

silver-cloud  (sil'vSr-kloud),  n.  A  British  moth, 
Xylomiges  eonspieillaris. 

silver-duckwing  (sil'v^r-duVwing),  a.  Not- 
ing a  beautiful  variety  of  the  exhibition  game- 
fowl.  The  cock  has  silvery- white  neck  and  baek,  awing 
showing  the  so-called  duckwing  marking,  with  silvery 
bow,  metallic-blue  bar,  and  white  bay  on  secondaries, 
black  breas^  under  parts,  and  tail.  The  hen  is  of  a  deli- 
cately penciled  ashen  gray,  with  darker  tail,  black-striped 
silver  hackles,  and  salmon  breast.  The  legs  are  dark  and 
the  eyes  red.  The  yellow-  or  golden-duckwing  fowl  is  of 
similar  coloration,  but  with  yellow  or  orange  of  dilf  erent 
shades  in  place  of  the  silver  or  white. 

silver-eel  (sil'v6r-el),  n.  1.  The  saber-fish  or 
cutlas-fish,  Triehiums  leptwrus.  Also  called  sil- 
very hairtail.  [Texas.]  —  2.  The  common  eel, 
when  noticeably  pale  or  silvery. 

silverer  (sirv6r-6r),  ».  One  who  silvers ;  espe- 
cially, a  person  employed  in  silvering  glass. 

Dr.  Arkle  exhibited  a  man  aged  sixty-two,  alooking-glass 
sUverer.  who  was  the  subject  of  mercurial  tremors. 

lancet,  1889, 1.  631. 

silverette  (sil-ve-ref),  n.  [<  silver  +  -ette.'i 
A  fancy  breed  of  domestic  pigeons. 

silvereye  (sil'v6r-i),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Zosterops,  of  which  there  are  many  species, 
whose  leading  common  color-mark  is  a  white 
eye-ring;  a  white-eye.  See  cut  under  .^osierops. 
By  most  English-speaking  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  the  prevalent  species  of  Zosterops  is  commonly 
called  "White-eye,"  orSScer-ej/e,  from  the  feature  before 
mentioned.  A.  Newton,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  824. 

silver-fern  (sU'ver-fSm),  n.  One  of  numerous 
ferns  in  which  the  under  surface  of  the  frond 
is  covered  with  a  white  or  silvery  powder,  as 
in  many  species  of  Nothoehlsena  and  Gymno- 
gramme.  Compare  gold-fern.  For  cuts,  see 
Ch/mnogramme  and  Nothoehlsena. 

Silverfin  (sil'vSr-fin),  «.  A  minnow  of  the  ge- 
nus Notropis,  as  N.  whipplei,  of  the  fresh  waters 
of  North  America. 

silver-fish  (sil'ver-flsh), «.  1.  An  artificial  va- 
riety of  the  goldfish,  Carassius  auratus,  more 
or  less  nearly  colorless,  or  with  silvery-white 
instead  of  red  scales  on  much  or  all  of  the  body. 
— 2.  A  sand-smelt  or  atherine ;  any  fish  of  the 
family  Atherinidse :  same  as  silversides. — 3.  The 
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bream  Notemigonus  chrysoleueus.  See  cut  under 
shiner. — 4.  The  tarpon  (or  tarpum)  or  jewflsh, 
Megalops  atlanUcus  or  M.  thrissoides.  Also 
sabalo,  savanilla.  See  cut  under  tarpon. — 5. 
The  characinoid  Curimatus  argenteiis,  inhabit- 
ing the  fresh  waters  of  Trinidad.— 6.  Any  spe- 
cies of  Lepisma,  as  L.  saccharina  or  L.  domes- 


Silver-fish  (Lefiisma  saccharina'),    (Line  shows  natural  size.) 

tiea,  a  thysanurous  insect  occurring  in  houses 
and  damaging  books,  wall-paper,  etc.  See  Xe- 
pisma.  Also  c^eAwalking-fish,  bristletail, fish- 
tail, furrviture-bug,  silver-moth,  silver-witch,  shin- 
er, and  siheriail. 

silver-foil  (sil'v6r-foil),  n.    Silver  beaten  thin. 

silver-gilt  (sil'ver-gilt),  n.  1.  Silver  covered 
with  gilding;  also,  gilded  articles  of  silver. — 
2.  A  close  imitation  of  real  gilding,  made  by 
applying  silver-leaf,bumishingthe  surface,  and 
then  coating  with  a  transparent  yellow  lacquer. 

silver-glance  (sil'v6r-glans'),  n.  Native  silver 
sulphid.    See  argenUte. 

silver-grain  (sil'ver-gran),  n.  In  bot.,  the  shin- 
ing plates  of  parenchymatous  tissue  (medul- 
lary rays)  seen  in  the  stems  of  exogenous  wood 
when  these  stems  are  cut  in  a  longitudinal 
radial  direction.  They  are  the  little  light-colored  or 
bright  bands  that  give  to  rock -maple,  quartered  oak,  and 
the  like  their  chief  beauty,  and  make  them  prized  in  cabi- 
net-work.   See  medullary  rays,  under  mecfmlary. 

silver-grass  (sil'v6r^as),  M.  1.  SeePhalaris. — 
2.  A  variety-of  a  multiform  species  of  meadow- 
grass,  Poa  eeespitosa,  of  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand. 

silver-gray  (sil'v^r-gra'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  a 
color  produced  by  an  intimate  combination  of 
black  and  silvery  white;  silvery  or  lustrous 
gray,  as  hair,  fur,  or  cloth. 

Then  never  chilling  touch  of  Time 
Will  turn  it  silver -ff ray. 

Tennyson,  the  Kinglet. 

Silver-gray  fox,  the  silver  fox  (which  see,  under  silver). 
—Silver-gray  rabbit,  a  silver-sprig. 

II.  n.  1.  A  silver-gray  color. —  2.  [cop.] 
In  U.  8.  hist,  one  of  a  body  of  conservative 
Whigs  who  acted  together  for  some  time  after 
the  general  disintegration  of  the  Whig  party 
following  its  overwhelming  defeat  in  the  na- 
tional election  of  1852:  said  to  be  so  called 
from  the  silver-gray  hair  of  their  leaders.  Also 
Silvery  Gray. 

The  conservative  Whigs,  the  so-called  Silver  Grays,  had 
supported  them  out  of  fear  of  the  B.epublicans. 

H.  von  Hoist,  Const.  Hist,  (trans.),  V.  200. 

In  1855  they  [the  Americans]  were  joined  by  the  Silvery 
Grays,  whom  Mr.  Fillmore  was  unable  to  guide  into  an- 
other harbor.     T.  W.  Barnes,  Mem.  Thurlow  Weed,  p.  224. 

silver-ground  (sil'v^r-ground),  a.  Having  a 
silvery  ground-color :  as,  the  silver-ground  car- 
pet, a  British  moth,  Melanippe  montanata. 

silver-haired  (sU'vfer-hard),  a.  Having  hair  of 
the  color  of  silver;  having  white  or  lustrous 
gray  hair. 

Sllverhead  (sil'vSr-hed),  n.  The  silver  chick- 
weed,  Paronychia  argyroeoma. 

silver-headed  (sil'v6r-hed"ed),  a.  1.  Having 
a  silver  head,  as  a  cane.  —  2.  Same  assilver- 
haired. 

Mrs.  Skewton  .  .  .  clapped  into  this  house  a  silver- 
headed  butler.  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxx. 

silveriness  (sil'v6r-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  silvery. 


silver-plater 

This  picture  is  remarkable  for  its  broad  and  pure  «a. 
veriness.  Athenaum,  Jan.  7, 1888,  p.  22. 

Silvering_(sil'v6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  silver, 
«.]  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  covering  any- 
thing with  silver,  or  with  a  bright-shining  white 
surface  like  that  of  silver;  also,  a  sensitizing 
with  a  salt  of  silver,  as  in  photography.— 2. 
Silver  or  plating  laid  on  any  surface. 

A  silver  cheese-toaster  with  three  tongues,  an  ebony 
handle,  and  tUvmng  at  the  end.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  246. 
Amalgam  silvering.    See  amalgam. 

silvente  (sil'v6r-it),  n.  [<  silver  +  -«ie2.]  One 
who  favors  the  free  use  of  sUver  as  money 
equally  with  gold;  abimetallist;  speoiflcally,  in 
JJ.  8.  politics,  one  who  advocates  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  particularly  one  who  desires  free 
coinage  at  the  existing  ratio  with  gold  (about 
16  to  1). 

The  attempt  is  made  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  sUverites 
by  calling  them  inflationists,  aa  If  to  be  an  inflationist  were 
the  greatest  of  monetary  sins.  Science,  VII.  267. 

silverize  (sil'v6r-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  silver- 
ized,  ppr.  silveriging.  [<  silver  +  -fee,]  Same 
as  silver. 

When  like  age  shall  siluervse  thy  Tresse. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  De  Faur's  Quadrains  of  Pibrac,  s'.  119. 

silver-king  (sil'vSr-king),  n.  The  tarpon,  Me- 
galops atlanUcus  or  thrissoides. 

Silver-leaf  (sil'ver-lef),  n.  1.  The  thinnest 
kind  of  silver-foil. —  2.  A  name  of  the  buffalo- 
berry  (8hepherdia  argentea),  of  the  queen's-de- 
light  (Stillingia  sylvatica),  and  of  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  plant  Senecio  Ksmpferi,  var.  argen- 
tea.— 3.  The  white  poplar.    See  poplar. 

silver-leafed  (sil'ver-left),  a.  Having  leaves 
with  one  or  both  sides  silvery —  silver-leafed 
linden.    See  linden. 

silverless  (sil'ver-les),  a.  [<  MB.  siloerles,  seU 
verles;  <  silver  +  -less."]  Having  no  silver ;  with- 
out money;  impecunious. 

He  sente  hem  forth  seluerles  in  a  somer  gamement. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  119. 

Silverling  (sil'v^r-ling),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
silverling  (=  D.  silverling  =  G.  silberling) ;  <  sil- 
ver +  -ling^.l  -An  old  standard  of  value  in  sil- 
ver; a  piece  of  silver  money;  in  the  passage 
cited  from  the  Bible,  either  a  shekel  or  a  half- 
shekel. 

Here  have  I  purst  their  paltry  silverlings. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  1. 
There  were  a  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand  sUverlings. 

Isa.  vii.  23. 
The  canon's  talk  about  "  the  censer  and  olive  branch 
stamped  upon  a  shekel "  is  as  unwarranted  as  bis  name 
for  tne  silverlings  of  the  traitor  [Judas]. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  366. 

silverly  (sil'v6r-li),  adv.  [<  silver  +  -ly^.']  Like 
silver,  as  regards  either  appearance  or  tone. 

Let  me  wipe  ofif  this  honourable  dew 
That  sUverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shah.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  46. 
Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short, 
Leave  the  dimm'd  air  vibrating  eUverly. 

Zeats,  Hyperion,  ii. 

silver-mill  (sil'v6r-mil),  TO.  The  miU,  or  metal- 
lurgical plant,  used  in  treating  silver  ores  by 
either  the  wet  or  the  dry  process. 

silver-moth  (sil' v6r-m6th),  TO.  1 .  A  geometrid 
moth,  Bapta punctata. — 2.  The  bristletail.  See 
Lepisma,  and  cut  under  siloerfish. 

silvern  (sil'vem),  a.  [<  ME.  silveren,  selvern, 
seolvern,  <  AS.  sylfren,  seolfren  (=  OS.  sUmbrin, 
silafrm  =  OFries.  selvirn  =  MD.  silveren,  D.  zil- 
veren  =  OHG-.  silberin,  silbirin,  MHG.  silberin, 
Gt.  silbern  =  Dan.  sol/Berne  =  Goth,  silubreins), 
of  silver,  <  seolfor,  silver:  see  silver  and  -cm^.] 
Made  of  or  resembling  silver ;  having  any  char- 
acteristic of  or  analogy  to  silver:  as,  "speech 
is  silvern,  silence  is  golden." 

Silvern  orators  no  longer  entertain  gentle  and  perfumed 
hearers  with  predictions  of  its  failure. 

A.  Phelps,  My  Study,  p.  37. 

Spirit  of  dreams  and  silvern  memories, 
Delicate  Bleep, 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Invocation  to  Sleep. 

silver-owl  (sil'vfer-oul),  ■«.  The  barn-owl: 'so 
called  from  its  whiteness.  See  cut  under  barn- 
owl. 

silver-paper  (sil'v6r-pa"p6r),  to.  White  tissue- 
paper  of  good  quality. 

silver-plated  (sil'v^r-pla^ted),  a.  Plated  with 
silver.  See  plate,  r.  t.,  and  plated  ware  (under 
plated). 

SUver-plater  (sirver-pla"ter),  n.  One  who 
plates  metallic  articles  with  a  coating  of  silver, 
either  by  direct  application  or  by  electrical 
deposition. 


silver-print 

silver-print  (sil'vfer-print),  n.   A  photographic 
•  positive  made  on  paper  sensitizedhy  a  silver  salt. 
Silver-printing  (sil'vfer-prin'ting),  n.    In  pho- 
tog.,  the  produotion  of  prints  by  the  agency  of 
a  salt  of  silver  as  a  sensitizer ;  especially,  any 
ordinary  "printing  out"  process  in  which  the 
picture  is  immediately  visible  without  develop- 
ment, as  upon  albumin-paper. 
silver-shafted  (sil'v6r-sM£'ted),  a.    Carrying 
silver  arrows:  an  epithet  of  Diana. 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 

UUton,  Comua,  1.  442, 

silver-shell  (sU'vfer-shel),  n.  A  gastropod, 
Anomia  ephimium :  so  called  from  its  glisten- 
ing white  color.  SaeAnomia.  Also  called  groM- 
shell,  clink-shell,  atiA.  jingle-shell. 

silversides  (sil  vfer-sidz),  n.  A  silverflsh,  sand- 
smelt,  or  atherine ;  any  percesooine  fish  of  the 
family  Atherinidse,  having  a  silvery  stripe  along 
the  sides.  The  most  abundant  species  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  the  United  States  is  Menidia  notata,  also  called 


Silversides  or  Sand-smelt  {Menidia  notalO), 

frtar,  tailor,  and  tinker,  5  inches  long,  of  a  transparent 
greenish  color  with  silver  band.  The  brook-silversides  is 
a.  graceful  little  fresh- water  fish,  LaMdesthes  eiccultis,  3i 
Inches  long,  of  ponds  and  streams  from  "Sew  York  and 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  valley  (see  sUpjaek). 

silversmith  (sil'v6r-smith),  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  work  in  silver,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  silver.  Compare  goldsmith 
and  coppersmith. 

silver-solder  (sirv6r-sod"6r),  ■*.  A  solder  for 
uniting  objects  of  silver,  it  varies  in  composition, 
andisaccordinglytermedAfflriJ,Aar(ie««,or«oyi!.  BardsUver- 
solder  consists  of  tliree  parts  of  sterling  silver  and  one  of 
brass  wire.  Hardest  mver-solder  is  made  of  four  parts  of 
fine  silver  and  one  of  copper.  Soft  sSver-solder  consists 
of  two  parts  of  fine  silver  and  one  of  brass  wire,  to  which 
arsenic  is  sometimes  added  to  give  greater  whiteness  and 
fusibility. 

silverspot  (sirv6r-spot),  n.  A  silver-spotted 
butterfly,  as  a  fritillary  of  the  genus  Argynnis 
and  related  forms. 

silver-spotted  (sil'ver-spof'ed),  a.  Marked 
with  spots  of  silvery  color :  said  especially  of 
certain  butterflies  thus  spotted  on  the  under 
side  of  the  wings.  Compare  silver-striped,  sil- 
ver-studded, silver-washed. 

silver-sprig  (sil'v^r-sprig),  n.  The  pelt  of  a  sil- 
ver-haired variety  of  the  common  rabbit,  Lepus 
cuniculus;  also,  such  a  rabbit. 

The  true  silver  grey  rabbits — silver  sprigs,  they  call  them 
— do  you knowthat  the  skinsofthosesiZuer  sprig's  areworth 
any  money?         Jtfiss  i'dcrewortA,  The  Will,  i.     (Davies.) 

silver-standard  (sil'ver-stan^dard),  a.  Using 
silver  money  alone  as  full  legal  tender.  The  sil- 
ver-standard countries  are  Mexico,  Central  America,  Co- 
lombia, Bolivia,  Ecuador,  China,  Hong-Kong  and  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Cochin  China.  Countries  having  nom- 
inally at  least  a  double  standard  (gold  and  silver)  are 
the  tJnited  States,  Haiti,  Uruguay,  Argentine  Eepublic, 
Venezuela,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Spain,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Netherlands,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Java, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Hawaii.  Many  of  these,  as  the 
United  States,  are  practically  on  a  gold  basis.  In  India 
steps  toward  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  have  been 
taken.    See  gold-standard. 

silver-stick  (sU'v6r-stik),  n.  In  England,  an 
of^cer  of  the  royal  palace,  so  called  from  the 
silvered  wand  which  is  his  badge. 

silver-striped  (sil'v6r-stript),  a.  Striped  with 
silvery  color :  as,  the  silver-striped  hawk-moth, 
DilepMla  livornica,  a  rare  British  species. 

silver-studded  (sil'v6r-stud"ed),  a.  Studded 
with  silvery  markings:  as,  the  silver-studded 
butterfly,  Polyommatus  alcon. 

silvertail  (sirv6r-tal),  n.    Same  as  silverfish,  6. 

silver-thistle  (sil'v6r-this'''l),  m.  A  herbaceous 
plant.  Acanthus  spinosus,  the  traditional  model 
of  the  architectural  acanthus.  See  Acanthus, 
1  and  4.    Also  called  silvery  thistle. 

silver-tongue  (sil'v6r-tung),  n.  The  song-spar- 
row of  the  United  States,  Melo^isa  fasdata  or 
melodia.    Cones. 

silver-tongued  (sil'ver-tungd),  a.  Having  a 
smooth  tongue,  or  fluent,  plausible,  or  convin- 
cing speech ;  eloquent. 

silver-top  (sil'v6r-top),  n.  A  disease  affecting 
grasses.     See  the  quotation.  , 

Professor  Herbert  Osborn  . . .  said  the  silver-top  in  grass 
is  a  whitening  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Malk,  especially 
the  head,  which  withers  without  maturing  seed.  Mero- 
myza,  Chlorops,  and  Thrips  have  been  credited  with  being 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.    Professor  Comstock  has  shown 
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that  Limothrips  poaphagns  is  often  the  cause.  The  injury 
may  result  from  any  attack  upon  the  juicy  base  of  the  ter- 
minal node  that  cuts  off  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  head. 

Amer.  Nat.,  October,  1890,  p.  970. 

silver-tree  (sil'v6r-tre),  «.  1.  See  Leucaden- 
drcm.  A\so  silver-boom. —  2.  An  Australian  for- 
est-tree, Tarrietia  Argyrodendron. 

silver-vine  (sil'v6r-vin),  n.    See  Scindapsus. 

silverware  (sil'ver-war),  n.  Collectively,  man- 
ufactures of  silver;  especially,  articles  for  the 
table  or  other  domestic  use  made  of  silver. 

silver-washed  (sil'v6r-wosht),  a.  Colored  as  if 
washed  over  with  silver;  frosted;  hoary;  pru- 
inose :  as,  the  silver-washed  fritillary,  Argynnis 
paphia,  a  British  butterfly. 

Silverweed  (sil'v6r-wed),  n.  1.  A  plant,  Po- 
tentilla  Anserina,  having  pinnate  leaves  covered 
beneath  with  silvery-silky  down,  it  is  a  tufted 
herb,  emitting  runners  which  root  at  the  nodes  and  send 
up  peduncles  bearing  a  single  yellow  flower.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  northern  Old  World,  and  is  found  in  marshes, 
on  river-banks,  etc.,  northward  in  North  America. 
3.  A  plant  of  the  convolvulaceous  genus  Argy- 
reia,  containing  some  30  chiefly  East  Indian  and 
Malayan  species.  They  are  climbing  or  rarely  almost 
erect  shrubs,  bearing  showy  purple  or  rose-colored  flowers 
with  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  having  the  foliage  often 
white-pubescent  beneath. 

silver-white  (sil'ver-hwit),  n.  A  very  pure 
form  of  white  lead.  Also  called  Chinese  white 
and  Kremnite  white. 

silver-witch  (sil'ver-wich),  n.  Same  as  silver- 
fish,  6.    Also  written  silver  witch. 

silverwood  (sil'v6r-wiid),  n.  A  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Mouriria.  Guettarda  argentea  of  the  Subi- 
acese  and  Casearia  Isetioides  of  the  Samydaceee 
are  also  so  named.  [West  Indies.] 
silver-work  (sil'ver-wferk),  n.  Ornamental 
work  in  silver  in  general ;  vessels,  utensils,  etc., 
made  of  silver. 

silvery  (sil'ver-i),  a.  [<  silver  +  -j;i.]  1.  Be- 
sprinkled, covered  with,  or  containing  silver. — 
2.  Having  the  qualities,  or  some  of  the  quali- 
ties, of  silver.  Especially— (a)  Having  the  lustrous 
whiteness  of  silver,  (o)  Having  a  soft  and  musical  sound, 
as  that  attributed  to  silver  bells,  (c)  In  zool.,  of  a  silvery 
color ;  shining-white  or  hoary ;  frosted ;  pruinose.  (d)  In 
lot.,  bluish-wMte  or  gray  with  a  metallic  luster.— Sll- 
Teiy-axches,  a  British  night-moth,  Aplecta  tincta. — 
Silvery  gade,  the  maekerel-midge. — SUvery  gibbon, 
the  wou-wou,  Hylobates  Jeitciscii*.— Silvery  gull.  Same 
as  Aem«3-fl'«Zi.— Silvery  hairtail,  mullet,  shrew- 
mole,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  — SUvery  thistle.  Same  as 
silver-thistle. 

silvestrite  (sil-ves'tnt),  n.    See  siderazote. 

Silvia,  n.    See  Sylvia.     Cv/vier,  1800. 

silviculture,  n.    See  sylviculture, 

Silvius  (sil'vi-us),  n.    See  Sylvius. 

Silybum  (sil'i-bum),  n.  [NL.  (Vaillant^  1718), 
<  L.  silybum,  sillybus,  <  Gr.  aiTAvpog  (pi.  aiXhiPa), 
a  kind  of  thistle,  said  to  be  <  Egyptian  sobil.']  A 
genus  of  thistles,  belonging  to  the  order  Com- 
positse,  tribe  Cynaroidese,  and  subtribe  Cardui- 
nese.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  flat  bristly  re- 
ceptacle, unequal  simple  pappus,  smooth  and  united  fila- 
ments, and  a  somewhat  globular  involucre  with  its  nu- 
merous overlapping  outer  bracts  spiny-fringed  at  the  base, 
and  tipped  with  a  long,  stiff,  awl-shaped,  spreading  spine. 
The  only  species,  5.  Martanurndtlae  milk-thistle),  a  smooth, 
erect  perennial  with  large  purple  solitary  and  terminal 
flower-heads,  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  ex- 
tending from  Spain  to  southern  Kussia,  occurring  as  a 
weed  in  cultivated  grounds  northward,  and  also  foimd  in 
the  Himalayas. 

sima,  n.  In  arch.,  an  erroneous  spelling  of  eyma. 

Simaba  (si-ma'ba),  n.  [NL.  ( Aublet,  1775),  from 
a  native  name  in'&uiana.]  A.  genus  of  polypeta- 
lous  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  order  Simarubacese 
and  tribe  Simarubeie.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  small  calyxof  four  or  five  imbricated  sepals,  the  same 
number  of  spreading  petals  and  of  lobes  of  the  erect  nar- 
row disk,  twice  as  many  stamens  with  their  filaments 
adnate  to  elongated  scales,  and  a  deeply  partedovarywith 
four  or  five  cells,  ovules,  and  styles.  There  are  about  14 
species,  natives  of  tropical  South  America.  They  bear 
alternate  pinnate  leaves  with  entire  coriaceous  leaflets 
sometimes  reduced  to  three  or  even  to  one,  and  loosely 
flowered  panicles  of  small  or  medium-sized  flowers.  See 
eedron. 

simagref  (sim'a-ger),  n.  [<  P.  simagrie  (OF. 
cimagree,  chimagree) ;  Geneva  dial,  simagrie  = 
Wall,  simagraw,  affected  manners  assumed  to 
deceive,  grimaces :  origin  unknown.]  A  gri- 
mace.   [Rare.] 

Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  simagres,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiii.  31. 

simart  (si-mar'),  «•  [Also  simarre,  simare,  sa- 
ma/re,  samarra,  cimar,  cymar,  cymarr,  <  P.  si- 
marre, samarre,  OP.  ehamarre,  a  loose  and 
light  goWn,  P.  ehamarre,  laoework,  embroidery, 
=  Pr.  samarra^lt.  Hamarra,  zamara,  zamarra, 
zimarra,  a  night-robe ;  cf .  dial.  (Sardinian)  ac- 
ciamarra,  a  sheepskin  garment ;  <  Sp.  chamar- 
ra,  zamarra,  zamarro  =  Cat.  samarra  =  Pg. 


Branch  of  Simaruba 
amara.  with  female  flow- 
ers, a,  a  male  flower;  b, 
a  female  flower. 


simblot 

samarra,  qamarra,  a  shepherd's  coat  of  sheep- 
skin, Sp.  zamarro,  a  sheepskin;  said  to  be  of 
Basque  origin.]  A  loose,  light  robe,  worn  by 
women:  only  in  poetical  use,  without  precise 
meaning. 

Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  eymarr. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1. 100. 

The  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses  .  .  .  fell  down  upon 
as  much  of  a  lovely  neck  and  bosom  as  a  sijnarre  of  the 
richest  Persian  silk  .  .  .  permitted  to  be  visible. 

Soott,  Ivanhoe,  vii. 

simarret,  n.    See  simar. 

Simaruba  (sim-a-r6'ba),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet, 
1775),  from  a  native  name  in  Guiana  for  S.  offlr- 
cinalis;  cf .  Simaba."]  A  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  trees, 
type  of  the  order  Simaruba- 
cese and  tribe  Simarubese. 
It  is  characterized  by  dicecious 
flowers  with  a  small  five-lobed 
calyx,  five  petals  surrounding  a 
hemispherical  and  villous  disk 
which  bears  ten  stamens,  or  a 
deeply  five-parted'  ovary  with  a 
single  short  style,  a  broad  five- 
lobed  stigma,  and  five  solitary 
ovules.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
well-known  genus  Ailantus,  but 
distinguished  by  a  fruit  of  one  to 
five  sessile  spreading  drupes  in- 
stead of  as  many  thin  wing-fruits. 
There  are  3  or  4  species,  natives 
of  eastern  parts  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, for  which  see  mountain-dam- 
son, Quassia,  paraUta,  and  para- 
dise-tree. They  bear  alternate  and 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  en- 
tire coriaceous  leaflets,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  and 
terminal  elongated  branching  panicles, 

Simarubacea  (sim'a-ro-ba'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(L.  C.  Eichard,  1808)','  <  Simaruba  +  -aceee.']  An 
order  of  polypetalous  trees,  of  the  cohort  Gera- 
niales  in  the  series  Discifloree,  closely  allied  to 
the  order  Butacese,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  usual  presence  of  alternate  leaves  with- 
out glands,  stamens  each  augmented  by  one  or 
more  scales,  and  but  a  single  ovule  in  each 
ovary-cell,  it  includes  about  112  species,  of  about  30 
genera,  mainly  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  classed  in 
the  two  tribes  Simarubeee  and  Picramnieie.  They  are 
mostly  odorless  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  bitter  bark,  alter- 
nate pinnate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  usually  small 
flowers,  commonly  axillary,  panicled  of  racemed.  See 
Quassia  (with  cut),  Simaba,  Ailantus,  Samandura,  Picrse- 
na,  and  Pifframnia. 

simarubaceous  (sim"a-ro-ba'8hius),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to,  the  Simarubacese; 
typified  by  or  like  Simaruba. 

Simarubeae  (sim-a-r6'be-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A. 
P.  de  Candolle,  iSll),  <  Simaruba  +  -ese.']  A 
tribe  of  polypetalous  trees  and  shrubs,  com- 
prising those  genera  of  the  order  Simarubacese 
which  have  a  lobed  ovary  like  the  related  Bu- 
tacese. It  includes  21  genera,  nearly  all  tropical  and 
American,  with  one  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  dwarf 
shrub  Cneorwm,  and  with  two  in  the  United  States,  Cneo- 
ridiumj,  a  smooth  shrub  with  bitter  juice  from  California, 
and  Holacantha,  a  leafless  spiny  shrub  of  New  Mexico. 

simballt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cymbal. 
Minsheu. 

simbere,  n.    Same  as  simbil. 

simbil  (sim'bil),  n.  An  African  stork,  Ciconia 
or  Sphenorhynchus  abdimi,  or  Abdimia  spheno- 


Simbil  {Abdimia  sfhettorhyncha). 

rhyncha,  having  rather  short  legs  for  this  fam- 
ily, white  under  parts,  purplish  upper  parts, 
and  greenish  beak  with  sharp  red  tip. 

simbfin,  simbling  (sim'blin,  -bling),  n.  See 
simlin. 

simbling-cake  (sim'bling-kak),  n.  Currant- 
cake  made  to  be  eaten  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday. 
Wright.    See  simnel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

simlblot  (sim'blot),  n.  [<  P.  simblot,  also  sin- 
gliots,  n.  pi. ;  <  omgler,  singler,  trace  lines  with 


simblot 

a  wMtened  or  blackened  cord  stretched,  also 
lasb,  whip,  <  OF.  cengle,  sengle,  F.  sangle,  <  L. 
eingulum,  a  girdle:  see  cirigle,  shingleK]  The 
harness  of  a  weavers'  draw-loom.    Simmonds. 

simbolee-oil  (sim'bo-le-oil),  ».    See  Murraya. 

Simenchelsridse (si-meng-ke-li'i-de) ,  n.pl.  [NL. , 
<  Simeiic'lielys  +  -icte.]  A  family  of  eels,  repre- 
sented by  the  genns Simenchelys;  the  pug-nosed 
eels,  Xhey  are  deep-sea  tonne  parasitic  upon  other  fislies. 
The  form  is  shorter  and  more  robust  than  in  the  common 
eels,  but  the  scales  are  distributed  In  the  same  manner. 
The  head  ends  in  a  short  and  blunt  snout,  and  the  lower 
Jaw  is  deep  and  strong.  The  teeth  are  blunts  incisor-like, 
and  in  one  row  on  the  edge  of  the  jaws.  Only  one  species 
is  known,  iSl  parasiticus^  which  is  found  in  deep  water, 
and  is  prone  to  attack  fishes  that  have  been  hooked,  espe- 
cially the  halibut,  into  whose  flesh  it  burrows.  It  is  very 
abundant  on  the  banks  south  of  Newfoundland. 

Simenchelys  (si-meng'ke-lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
acfidg,  snub-nosed,  flatiiosed,  -I-  eyxe^v;,  iyxi^vg, 
an  eel.]  The  representative  genus  of  Simen- 
chelyidk,  having  scales  like  those  of  the  com- 


Fug-nosed  Eel  {Simenchetys  parasiticus'). 


mon  eel,  the  osteologieal  characters  of  the  con- 
gers, and  the  snout  blunt  and  rounded  (whence 
the  name).  S.  parasiticus,  the  only  species,  is 
known  as  the  pug-nosed  or  snub-nosed  eel. 

Simeonite  (sim'e-gn-it),  n.  [<  Simeon  (see  def. 
a,nd  Simonian)  -f- "-ite^.]  1.  A  descendant  of 
the  patriarch  Simeon. —  2.  Eeeles.,  a  follower 
of  the  Eev.  Charles  Simeon  (1759-1836),  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Cam- 
bridge, distinguished  for  his  evangelical  views 
and  as  a  leader  of  the  Low-church  party :  hence, 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  Low-ehurehmen. 

Simeon's  degree.    See  degree. 

Simia  (sim'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  simia,  simius, 
an  ape,  montey  (>  It.  simia,  scimia,  scimmia, 
an  a^e).]  If.  A  Linnean  genus  (1735-66) 
containing  the  whole  of  his  order  Pnmoies,  ex- 
cepting the  genera  Momo,  Lemur,  and  Vesper- 
tilio. —  2.  Now,  the  name-giving  genus  of 
Simiidss,  containing  only  those  apes  known  as 
orang-utans.  The  common  orang  is  S.  satyrws,  and  no 
other  species  is  established.  See  mias,  pongo,  and  cut 
under  oran^-utan.  Also  called  P&hecus  and  Satyrus. 
St.  A  genus  of  gastropods.    Leach;  Gray,  1847. 

Simiadiae  (si-mi'a-de),  m.jjJ.  [NL.,  <  Simla  + 
-adse.']    Same  a.s  Simiidse. 

simial  (sim'i-al),  a.  [<  L.  simia,  an  ape,  -t- 
-a^.]     Same  as  simian.    [Bare.] 

We  are  aware  that  there  may  be  vulgar  souls  who, 
judging  from  their  Hmial  selves,  may  doubt  the  conti- 
nence of  Sciplo.    D.  Jerrold,  St:  Giles  and  St.  James,  1. 94. 

simian  (sim'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  simlen  =  Sp. 
simiarM,  <  NtHsimianus  (at.  ML.  simiajitw,  a  de- 
mon), <  L.  simia,  an  ape.]  I.  a.  1.  Like  an  ape 
or  monkey,  in  any  sense ;  apish ;  rhesian ;  simi- 
ous:  as,  simian  characters,  habits,  traits,  tricks, 
antics,  etc. — 2.  Technically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Simiidse  or  Simiinse;  anthropoid  or  man- 
like, as  one  of  the  higher  apes :  as,  simian  an- 
cestors. 

II.  «.  1.  An  ape  or  monkey  of  any  Mud. — 
2.  An  anthropoid  ape  of  the  family  Simiidse. 

Simiidse  (si-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Simia  -f- 
-idse.J  The  anthropoid  apes ;  the  highest  fam- 
ily of  the  order  Primates  and  suborder  Anthro- 
poidea  (excepting  Hominidse),  divided  into  the 
two  subfamilies  Slrminse  and  Hylobatinse,  the 
former  containing  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and 
orang,  and  the  latter  the  gibbons.  The  form  is  more 
nearly  human  than  that  of  any  other  animal  below  man. 
The  carriage  is  semi-erectj  or  capable  of  becoming  so ;  the 
arms  are  much  longer  than  the  legs ;  the  tail  is  rudimen- 
tary (in  the  gorilla  with  fewer  vertebra  than  in  man) ;  the 
sacrum  is  large  and  solid ;  the  sternum  is  short  and  broad, 
with  three  or  four  intermediate  sternebrse ;  and  the  spinal 
column  has  a  slight  sigmoid  curve,  giving  a  "  small  of  the 
back  "  somewhat  as  in  man ;  the  teeth  are  thirty-two,  with 
the  same  formula  as  in  man ;  and  the  nose  is  catarrhine, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  World  apes.    Also  SimiadM. 

Simiinae  (sim-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Simla'  + 
-inie.']  The  higher  one  of  two  subfamilies  of 
Simiidse,  from  which  the  Hylobatinse  or  gibbons 
are  excluded,  and  which  includes  the  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  and  orang,  having  a  robust  form, 
broad  haunch-bones,  large  cerebrum  overlap- 
ping the  cerebellum,  and  no  ischial  callosities. 
The  genera  are  Gorilla,  Mimetes  (or  Anthropo- 
pithecus  or  Troglodytes),  and  Simia. 

similar  (sim'i-lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.) 
similaire  =  Sp.  !Pg.  similar  =  It.  similare,  <  ML. 
'similaris,  extended  from  L.  similis,  like ;  akin 
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to  simul,  together,  Gr.  aua,  together,  and  E. 
same :  see  same.  Prom  the  L.  similis  are  also 
ult.  E.  simile,  similitude,  simulate,  simultaneous, 
semble^,  semble^,  assemble,  dissemble,  resemble, 
semblance,  semblant,  assimilate,  dissimilar,  dis- 
simulation, etc.']  I.  a.  1.  Having  characteris- 
tics in  common;  like  in  form,  appearance, 
size,  qualities,  relations,  etc. ;  having  a  more 
or  less  marked  resemblance  to  each  other 
or  one  another;  in  some  respects  identical; 
bearing  a  resemblance,  as  to  something  im- 
plied or  specified:  as,  the  general  features  of 
the  two  landscapes  are  similar;  the  plans  are 
similar. . 

My  present  concern  is  with  the  commandment  to  love 
our  neighbour,  which  is  a  duty  second  and  similar  to  that 
of  the  love  of  God.  Waterland,  Works,  IX.  ii. 

A  captious  question,  sir  (and  yours  is  one). 
Deserves  an  answer  simuar^  or  none. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  L  904. 

The  mental  interests  of  men  were  everywhere  similar 
in  kind :  their  chief  topics  of  thought  for  the  most  part 
alike.   C.  E.  Norhm,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  9. 

The  dresses  of  the  female  slaves  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Egyptian  women. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  236. 

2t.  Homogeneous;  of  like  structure  or  charac- 
ter throughout. 

Minerals  appearing  to  the  eye  either  to  be  perfectly 
similar,  as  metals ;  or  at  least  to  consist  but  of  two  or 
three  distinct  ingredients,  as  cinnabar. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  206. 

3.  [Tr.  Gr.  SyBOMf.]  Inflieom.,  of  the  same  shape: 
said  of  two  figures  ■vmioh  have  all  their  cor- 
responding an^es  equal,  whence  it  will  follow, 
for  ordinary  Euclidean  space,  that  all  their  cor- 
responding lengths  will  be  proportional,  that 
their  corresponding  areas  will  be  in  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  their  lengths,  and  that  their  corre- 
sponding volumes  will  be  in  the  triplicate  ratio 
of  their  lengths,  in  the  non-Euclidean  systems  of 
geometry  these  consequences  are  falsified,  so  that  there 
are  no  similar  figures. 

Similar  solid  figures  are  such  as  have  their  solid  angles 
equal,  each  to  each,  and  are  contained  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  similttr  planes.       Muelid's  Elements,  Bk.  zi.  def.  xi. 

4.  In  biol.,  alike  in  some  respects;  identical  to 
some  extent.  Specifically— (a)  Having  the  like  struc- 
ture ;  of  common  origin ;  homologous  (which  see).  (6) 
Having  the  like  function  or  use,  though  of  unlike  origin ; 
analogous  (which  see).  These  two  senses  are  respectively 
the  morphological  and  the  physiological  application  of 
the  word  to  parts  or  organs  of  animals  and  plants. 

5.  In  music,  in  the  same  direction :  said  of  the 
rising  and  falling  of  two  voice-parts.— Similar 
arcs.  See  aroi.— Similar  curves  or  curvilinear  fig- 
ures, those  within  which  similar  rectilinear  figures  can 
in  eveiT  case  be  inscribed.— Similar  foci.  See  focus,  S. 
— Similar  fouctions.  See  function, — Similar  pencils, 
polygons,  ranges,  sheafs,  those  whose  elements  corre- 
spond so  that  corresponding  distances  are  proportional. — 
Similar  quantities.    See  quantity. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  similar;  that  which  re- 
sembles something  else  in  form,  appearance, 
quality,  etc. ;  in  the  plural,  things  resembling 
one  another. 

It  the  similars  are  entitled  to  the  position  of  ipx<iC,  the 
dissimilars  are  not 

J.  Xartineam,  Materialism  (1874),  p.  128. 

All  [the  Indian  names  are]  more  flexible  on  the  tongue 
than  their  Spanish  similars.  ScrHmer's  Mag.,  II.  606. 

The  law  of  similars,  (a)  The  law  of  mental  association 
by  which  similar  ideas  are  connected  in  the  mind  and  sug- 
gest one  another.  This  kind  of  association  is  denied  by 
some  psychologists,  who  forget  that  without  it  similarity 
would  have  no  possible  meaning.  When  we  say  that  to- 
day's i^ea  is  like  yesterday's,  we  can  only  mean  that  a 
sense  of  affinity  connects  them.  The  kind  of  association  is 
the  essential  condition  of  generalization,  (ft)  The  homeo- 
pathic principle  of  administering  drugs.  See  similia. 
Similarity  (sim-i-lar'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  similarite 
=  Sp.  similaridad;  as  similar  +  -ity.1  1.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  similar ;  likeness ; 
perfect,  partial,  or  general  resemblance. 

Similarity  was  defined  as  the  colntension  of  two  con- 
natural relations  between  states  of  consciousness  which 
are  themselves  like  in  kind  but  commonly  unlike  in  de- 
gree. E.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  871. 

Similarity,  in  compounds,  is  partial  identity. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  679. 

2.  A  point  or  respect  in  which  things  are  simi- 
lar. 

It  is  plain  that  in  finding  out  the  similariUes  of  things 
we  analyse.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  836. 

Center  of  similarity.   See(!e»»ferl.=Syn.  Analogy,  cor- 
respondence, parity,  parallelism. 
similarly  (sim'i-lar-li),  adv.     In  a  similar  or 
like  manner;  with  resemblance  in  certain  re- 
spects. 

As  similarly  constituted  beings,  men  have  certain  rights 
in  common.  H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  Bociol.,  |  634. 

similaryt  (sim'i-la^ri),  a.     [<  ML.  *similaris, 
like:  see  similar.']'  Similar;  like.     [Rare.] 


similitude 

Those  more  noble  parts  or  eminent  branches  belonging 
to  that  Catholick  visible  Church,  which,  being  siwHary  or. 
partaking  of  the  same  nature  by  the  common  faith,  have 
yet  their  convenient  limits. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  ol  the  Church,  p.  26.    (Davies.) 
Bhyming  cadences  of  similary  words.  South. 

simile  (sim'i-le),  «.  [Formerly  also  similie, 
simily;  =  Sp.  simil  =  Pg.  simile,  a  simile,  =  It. 
simiU,  a  like,  fellow,  <  L.  simile,  a  like  thing, 
neut.  of  similis  (>  It.  simile  =  Sp.  simil),  like: 
see  siwitor.  Ct.  facsimile.']  In  W»et.,  the  com- 
paring or  likening  of  two  things  having  some 
strong  point  or  points  of  resemblance,  both  of 
which  are  mentioned  and  the  comparison  di- 
rectly stated ;  a  poetic  or  imaginative  compari- 
son ;  also,  the  verbal  expression  or  embodiment 
of  such  a  comparison. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 
Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  somethtag  currish. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2.  64. 

In  this  Simily  wee  have  himselfe  compar'd  to  Christ, 
the  Farlament  to  the  Devill.        MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 
In  Argument 
Similies  are  like  Songs  in  Love : 
They  much  describe ;  they  nothing  prove. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

=Syn.  Simile,  MetapTtor,  Comparison,  Allegory,  Parable, 
Fame,  similitude,  trope.  The  first  six  words  agree  in  im- 
plying or  expressing  likeness  between  a  main  person  or 
thing  and  a  subordinate  one.  Simile  is  a  statement  of 
the  likeness  in  literal  terms :  as,  man  is  like  grass ;  Herod 
is  like  a  fox.  Metaphor  taxes  the  imagination  by  saying 
that  the  first  object  is  the  second,  or  by  speaking  as  though 
it  were :  as,  "All  fiesh  is  grass,"  Isa.  xl.  6 ;  "Go  ye  and  tell 
that  fox,"  Luke  xiii.  82.  There  are  various  combinations 
of  simile  and  nmtaphvr:  as,  "We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf," 
Isa.  Ixiv.  6; 

"There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pool" 

(Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  i.  1.  89X 

In  these  the  metopAor  precedes;  in  the  following  the  simile 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  m£taphor ;"  These  metaphysic  rights, 
entering  into  common  life,  like  rays  of  light  which  pierce 
into  a  dense  medium,  are,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  refracted 
from  their  straight  line."  (Burke,  Rev.  in  France.)  In 
the  same  way  the  simile  may  come,  first.  A  comparison 
differs  from  a  simile  essentially  in  that  the  former  fixes 
attention  upon  the  subordinate  object,  while  a  simile  fixes 
it  upon  the  main  one:  thus,  one  verse  of  Shelley's  "Ode 
to  the  Skylark  "  begins  by  saying  that  the  skylark  is  like 
a  poet,  whose  circumstances  are  thereupon  detailed. 
Generally,  on  this  account,  the  comparison  is  longer  than 
the  simMe.  The  allegory  personifies  abstract  things,  usu- 
ally at  some  length.  A  short  allegory  is  Ps,  Ixxx.  8-16. 
Spenser's  "Faery  Queene  "  is  a  series  of  allegories  upon  the 
virtues,  and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  allegorizes 
Christian  experiences.  These  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  perfect  aUegori£s  in  literature.  The  allegory  is  an 
extended  simi2e,  with  the  first  object  in  tiiesirniUe  carefully 
left  unmentioned.  A  parable  is  a  story  that  is  or  might 
be  true,  and  is  used  generally  to  teach  some  moral  or  re- 
ligious truth  ;  as,  the  three  parables  of  God's  great  love 
for  the  sinner  in  Luke  xv.  Socrates's  story  of  the  sailors 
who  chose  their  steersman  by  lot,  as  suggesting  the  folly 
of  a  similar  course  in  choosing  the  helmsman  of  the  state, 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  parable  of  civil  life.  X  fable  differs 
from  aparable  in  being  improbable  or  impossible  as  fact, 
as  in  making  trees  choose  a  king,  beasts  talk,  or  frogs  pray 
to  Jupiter;  it  generally  is  short,  and  points  ahomely  moral. 
See  the  definitions  of  apologue  and  trc^, 

simile  (sim'i-le),  adv.  [It.,  <  L.  simile,  similis, 
Uke:  see  similar,  simile,  n.]  In  music,  in  the 
same  manner;  similarly.    Compare  sc>»pre. 

simile-mark  (sim'i-le-mark),  w.  In  musicalnota- 
tion,  an  abbreviation-mark  signifying  that  the 
contents  of  the  last  measure  tiiat  was 
written  out  are  to  be  repeated:  as, 
See  abbreviation,  4, 


similia  (si-mil'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
similis,  like :  see'  similar.]    Things  which  are 

similar  or  alike;  like  things;  similars simllla 

slmlUbus  curantUT,  or  'like cures like,"like  things  are 
cured  by  like  things,'  the  homeopathic  formula,  meaning 
that  medicines  cure  those  diseases  whose  symptoms  are 
like  the  effects  of  the  medicines  on  the  healthy  organism. 
Thus,  belladonna  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  it  is  there- 
fore remedial  of  diseases  of  which  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
is  pathognomonic. 

similiter  (si-mil'i-tfer),  adv.  [L.,  <  similis,  like, 
resembling.]  In  like  manner :  in  law,  the  tech- 
nical designation  of  the  common-law  form  by 
which,  when  the  pleading  of  one  party,  tender- 
ing an  issue,  demanded  trial,  the  other  accepted 
the  issue  by  saying,  "and  the  [defendant]  do- 
eth  the  like." 

similitude  (si-mil'i-tud),  n.  [<  ME.  similitude, 
<  OP.  (and  P.)  similitude  =  Sp.  similitud  =  It. 
similitudine,  <  L.  similitudo  (-din-),  likeness,  < 
similis,\ike:  Bee  similar.  Ci.  verisimilitude.]  1. 
Likeness  in  constitution,  qualities,  or  appear- 
ance; similarity;  resemblance. 

This  lie  bears  a  similitude  of  truth. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  li.  4. 
The  simiZitude  of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the 
more  deformed.  Bacon,  Superstition. 

What  similitude  this  dream  hath  with  the  truth  accom- 
plished you  may  easily  see. 

T.  Shepard,  Cleur  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  p.  15. 


similitttde 

It  is  chiefly  my  will  which  leads  me  to  discern  that  I 
bear  a  certain  image  and  simMUuie  of  Deity. 

Deecartee,  Meditations  (tr.  by  Veitch),  ir. 
2.  A  comparison;  a  simile;  a  parable  or  alle- 
gory. 

A  nmilitude  is  a  likenesse  when  twoo  thynges  or  mo 
then  twoo  are  so  compared  and  resembled  together  that 
thei  both  in  some  one  propertie  seme  like. 

WUson,  Bbetorike. 
As  well  to  a  good  maker  and  Poet  as  to  an  excellent 
perswader  In  prose,  the  Bgure  of  SlmUUude  is  very  neces- 
sary, by  which  we  not  onely  bewtlfle  our  tale,  but  also 
very  much  inf  orce  &  inlarge  it. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  201. 
He  has  [therefore]  with  great  address  interspersed  sev- 
eral Speeches,  Reflections,  SimiHtudes,  and  the  like  Be- 
liefs, to  dlversifle  his  Narration. 

Addisim,  Spectator,  No.  3S3. 

8.  That  which  bears  likeness  or  resemblance; 
an  image ;  a  counterpart  or  facsimile. 
He  knew  nat  Catoun — for  his  wit  was  rude, 
That  bad  man  sholde  wedde  his  eim/ylUvde. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  42. 
That  we  are  the  breath  and  eimilit'uck  of  God,  it  is  in- 
disputable, and  upon  record  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  34. 

The  appearance  there  of  the  very  timilUude  of  a  green 

country  gawky  raised  a  shout  of  laughter  at  his  expense. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  Xni.  488. 

4.  In  geom.,  the  relation  of  similar  figures  to 
one  another — Axis  of  similitude  of  three  circles. 
See  lujiai.— Center  of  Bimllltude.  See  centeri.— circle 
of  similitude,  a  circle  from  any  point  on  the  circum- 
ference of  which  two  given  circles  look  equally  large. 
-External  and  internal  centers  of  similitude  for 
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mation,  of  Pers.  origin  (through  It.  <  Turk.  < 
Pers.t — it  does  not  appear  in  Turk.,  where 
'simitar'  is  denoted byj^oto), 
>  Hind,  shamshir,  shamsher, 
<  Pers.  sMmshw,  shamshw 
(in  E.  written  shamsheer  (Sir 
T.  Herbert),  in  Gv.  aa/nl4pa), 
a  sword,  simitar;  appar.  lit. 
'  lion's  claw,'  <  sham,  a  nail, 
claw,  +  shir,  sher,  a  lion  (> 
Hind,  sher,  a  tiger).]  A 
short,  curved,  single-edged 
sword,  much  in  use  among 
Orientals.  It  is  usually  broadest 
at  the  point-end,  but  the  word  is 
also  used  for  sabers  without  this 
peculiarity,  and  loosely  for  all 
one-edged  curved  swords  of  non- 
European  nations.    See  cut  under 


Simitar.  Persian,  I7tll 
century. 


He  dies  upon  my  scirmtar'a  sharp 
point. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2.  91. 

Moreoner,  they  haue  painted  a 

Cimiterre  hung  in  the  middest,  in 

memory  of  Haly.who  forsooth  with 

his  sword  cut  the  rockes  in  sunder. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  307. 

Their  Wastes  hoop'd  round  with  Turkey  Leather  Belts, 
at  which  hung  a  Bagonet,  or  short  Scymitwr. 

London  Spy,  quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of 
[Queen  Anne,  I.  84. 
When  Winter  wields 
His  icy  scimitar.  Wordsworth,  Misc.  Pieces. 


two  circleB,  the  intersections  of  their  common  tangents  _...„si___ji    __-_'i.        j   /  •     /•  i--   j\  r^    ■ 

on  the  line  joining  thehr  centers.— Principle  of  slmlll-  Simitared,  SCimitarea  (sim  i-tard),  a.    [<  Sim 


tude.  See  principle. — Batlo  Of  similitude.  See  ratio.— 
Similitude  clause  or  act.  See  doMse. 
similitudinary  (si-mil-i-tii'di-na-ri),  a.  .[<  L. 
similitudo  (-din-),  likeness,  +  -ary.'\  Pertaining 
to  similitude  or  the  use  of  simile ;  introducing 
or  marking  similitude. 

"As"  is  sometimes  a  note  of  quality,  sometimes  of  equal- 
ity; here  it  is  only  similitudinary ;  "as lambs,"  "as doves," 
etc.  Pev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  113. 

similize  (sim'i-liz).  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  similiged, 
ppr.  sindUging.  [<  L.  similis,  like  (see  simile), 
+  -fee.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  liken;  compare. 
[Bare.] 

The  best  to  whom  he  may  be  timilized  herein  is  Friar 
Paul  the  Servltcf 

Bp.  Haoket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  53.    (Davies.) 

2.  To  take  pattern  by;  copy  ;'imitate.  [Bare.] 
TllsiTnilize 
These  Gabaonites ;  I  will  myself  disguize 
To  gull  thee. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  11,,  The  Captaines. 

II,  intrans.  To  use  similitude.     [Bare.] 

If  I  may  simMze  in  my  turn,  a  dull  fellow  might  ask  the 
meaning  of  a  problem  in  Euclid  from  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury without  being  ever  the  better  for  his  learned  solu- 
tion of  it.      Dryden,  Duchess  of  York's  Paper  Defended. 

similor  (sim'i-16r),  n.     [Also  erroneously  semi- 

lor(a,s  if  involving  semi-,  half);  =  It.  similoro  ai-inniorlCsiTn'Ar^ 

=  d.  sirmlor,  <Y.  sirmlor,  zn  alloy  so  called,  »S|.^^X™i 

irreg.  <  L.  simms,  like,  +  P.  or  (<  L.  aurum), 

gold.]    A  (French)  synonym  of  brass,  defined 

as  Mannheim  gold,  Prince  Eupert's  metal,  etc. : 

chiefly  applied  to  very  yellow  varieties  of  brass 

used  instead  of  gold  for  personal  ornaments, 

watoh-eases,  and  the  like — that  is,  for  what  is 

called  in  English  "brass  jewelry"  and  (in  the 

United  States)  "  Attleboro'  jewelry." 
simioid  (sim'i-oid),  a.     [<  L.  simia,  an  ape,  + 

Gr.  cWoc,  form.]     Same  as  simian. 
simious  (sim'i-us),  a.     [<  L.  simia,  an  ape,  -I- 

-ous.'\    Same  as  simian. 
That  strange  simious  school-boy  passion  of  giving  pain 

to  others.  Sydney  Smith. 

But  to  students  of  natural  or  literary  history  who  can- 
not discern  the  human  from  the  simious  element  it  sug- 
gests that  the  man  thus  imitated  must  needs  have  been 

the  imitator  of  himself.    Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  543. 

simiri  (si-me'ri),  n.     [Brit.  Guiana.]    A  tree, 

Hymeneea  Courbaril. 
simitar,  scimitar  (sim'i-tar),  n.    [This  word, 

owing  to  its  Oriental  origin  and  associations, 

to  ignorance  of  its  original  form,  and  to  the 

imitation  now  of  the  F.  now  of  the  It.  spell- 
ing, has  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 

of  which  the  first  three  are  perhaps  the  most 

common — namely,  simitar,  scimitar,  dmitar, 

cimiter,    cymiter,    cimiterre,   dmeter,    cymetar, 

scymitar,  scimiter,  scimeter,  scymeter,  seymeiar, 

semitar,  semitary,  also  smiter,  smyter,  smeeter 

(simulating  smite);  <  OF.  cimeterre,  eemiterre, 

simiterre,  semitarge  =  Sp.  cimitarra,  semiUerra 


itar  +  -ed^.J  Shaped  like  a  simitar;  aeinaci- 
form. 

simitar-pod  (sim'l-tar-pod),  n.  The  woody 
legume  of  Entada  sedndens,  a  strong  shrubby 
climber  of  the  tropics,  its  pods  are  said  to  be  from 
4  to  6  feet  long,  flat,  and  often  curved  so  as  to  resemble  a 
simitar.  The  seeds  are  2  inches  long,  rounded  and  hard, 
and  are  made  into  snnS-  and  toy-boxes.    See  sew-iean. 

simitar-shaped  (sim'i-tar-shapt),  a.  In  hot., 
same  as  aoinaciform. 

simitar-tree  (sim'i-tar-tre),  n.    See  Harpephyl- 


Simkin  (sim'kin),  n.  [A  Hind,  form  of  E.  cham- 
pagne.'] The  common  Anglo-Indian  word  for 
champagne.    Also  spelled  simpkin. 

A  basket  of  simHn,  which  is  as  though  one  should  say 
champagne,  behind  [the  chariot]. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  283. 

simlin  (sim'lin),  n.  [Also  simblin,  simbling; 
sometimes  spelled,  erroneously,  cymlin,  cym- 
blin,  aymbling;  a  dial.  var.  of  si/mnel,  q.  v.]  1. 
A  kind  of  cake:  same  as  simnel,  1.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  A  kind  of  small  squash.  See 
simnel,  2.    [Southern  and  western  U.  S.] 

"That  'ar  lot," said  'league  Poteet,  after  a  while,  "is  the 
ole  Mathis  lot.  The  line  runs  right  acrost  my  simblin' 
patch."  J.  C.  Harris,  The  Century,  XXVI.  143. 

.,«.  [Formerly  also  simfter  and 
simper,  early  mod.  E.  symper  (see  simper^);  a 
freq.  form  of  "sim,  <  Sw.  dial,  summa,  hum,  buzz, 
=  Dan.  summe  =  MLG.  summen  =  G.  summen, 
hum;  ef.  Hind,  sumsum-,  sunsrni,  sansan,  the 
crackling  of  moist  wood  when  burning,  simmer- 
ing: an  imitative  word,  like  hum,  and  bum^, 
boom^."]  I.  infy-ans.  1.  To  make  a  gentle  mur- 
muring or  hissing  sound,  under  the  action  of 
heat,  as  liquids  when  beginning  to  boil ;  hence, 
to  become  heated  gradually :  said  especially  of 
liquids  which  are  to  be  kept,  while  heating,  just 
below  the  boiling-point. 

Placing  the  vessel  in  warm  sand,  increase  the  heat  by 
degrees,  till  the  spirit  of  wine  begin  to  simmer  or  to  boil  a 
little.  Boyle,  Works,  1. 712.    ^Richardson.) 

A  plate  of  hot  buttered  toast  was  gently  simmering  be- 
fore the  fire.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxvii. 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

2.  Fi^ratively,  to  be  on  the  point  of  boiling  or 
breaking  forth,  as  suppressed  anger. 

"Old  Josh  way,"  as  he  is  irreverently  called  by  his  neigh- 
bours, is  in  a  state  of  simmerinff  indignation  ;  but  he  has 
not  yet  opened  his  lips.  George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  ii. 

This  system  .  .  .  was  suited  for  a  period  when  colonies 
in  a  state  of  svm/mering  rebellion  had  to  be  watched. 

Fortnightly  Rem.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  177. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  simmer;  heat  gradu- 
ally: said  especially  of  liquids  kept  just  below 
the  boiling-point. 
Green  wood  will  at  last  ^mmer  itself  into  a  blaze. 

O.  H.  Hollister,  Kinley  Hollow,  xv. 


=  Pg.tdmitarra  =  It.  dmitara,  eimtarra,  scimi-  simmer^  (sim'fer),  n.     [<  simmer^,  w.]    A  gentle, 

tora,  sdmitorra,  mod.  scJWMtarra;  origin  imcer-  gradual,  uniform  heating:  said  especially  of 

tain ;  according  to  Larramendi,  <  Basque  cime-  liquids. 

terra,  with  a  sharp  edge ;  but  prob.,  with  a  cor-  Bread-sauce  is  so  ticklish ;  a  simmer  too  much,'  and  it 's 

ruption  of  the  termination  due  to  some  conf  or-  clean  done  for.                        TrMope,  Orley  Farm,  xlvii. 


Simonianism 

simmer^  (sim'fer),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  sum- 
mer^. 

simmetriet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  symmetry. 
simnel  (sim'nel),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  sim- 
nell,  symnel,  cymnel,  also  dial,  simlin,  simblin, 
simbling  (see  simlin);  <  ME.  simnel,  simnell, 
simenal,  symnell,  symnelle,  <  OF.  simenel,  simon- 
nel  (ML.  simenellus,  also  simella),  bread  or  cake 
of  fine  wheat  flour,  <  L.  slmila,  wheat  flour  of 
the  finest  quality:  see  semola."]  1.  A  cake 
made  of  fine  flour ;  a  kind  of  rich  sweet  cake 
offered  as  a  gift  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and 
especially  on  Mothering  (Simnel)  Sunday. 
Simnell,  bunne,  or  cracknelL  Baret,  Alvearie,  1680. 

Ill  to  thee  a  gimn^l  bring 
'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering. 

Berrick,  To  Dianeme. 
Oakes  of  all  formes,  slmnels,  cracknels,  buns,  wafers,  and 
other  things  made  of  wheat  flowre,  as  fritters,  pancakes, 
and  such  like,  are  by  this  rule  rejected. 

Haven  of  Health,  p.  28.    (Naret.) 

2.  A  variety  of  squash  having  a  round  flattish 
head  with  a  wavy  or  scalloped  edge,  and  so  re- 
sembling the  cake  so  called :  now  called  simlin. 
[Southern  U.  S.] 

The  clypeatsB  are  sometimes  called  cymnds  (as  are  some 
others  also),  from  the  lenten  cake  of  that  name,  which 
many  of  them  much  resemble.  Squash  or  sqnanter-squash 
is  their  name  among  the  northern  Indians,  and  so  they 
are  called  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  IT  19- 
SinmelSnnday.Mid-Lent  or  Refreshment  Sunday(which 
see,  under  refre»lanenK). 
Simocyon  (si-mos'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aLfibq, 
flat-nosed  (see  simous),  -)-  Ki<jv,  a  dog.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  from  the  Up- 
per Miocene  of  Greece,  giving  name  to  the  Si- 
moeyomdx.  it  had  (probably)  32  teeth,  the  last  lower 
premolar  moderate,  first  molar  obtusely  sectorial,  and  the 
second  one  oblqng  tuberculate. 

Simocyonidae  (sim"o-si-on'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Simocyon  +  4dsB.']'  A  family  of  extinct  Car- 
nivora,  of  uncertain  affinity,  formed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  fossil  called  Simocyon. 

simoner  (sim'6-n6r),  n.  [<  simon-y  +  -erl.]  A 
^imonist.     [Bare.] 

These  simoners  sell  sin,  suft'ering  men  and  women  in 
every  degree  and  estate  to  lie  and  continue  from  year  to 
year  in  divers  vices  slanderously. 

Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  129.    (Davies.) 

Simoniac  (si-mo'ni-ak),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  si- 
moniaque  =  Pr.  simoniac,  simomiaic  =  Sp.  «imo- 
niaco  =  Pg.  It.  simmdaco,  <  ML.  simdniacus,  re- 
lating to  simony,  <  simonia,  simony:  see  si- 
mony.]    One  who  practises  simony. 

Witches,  heretics,  simoniacs,  and  wicked  persons  of 
other  instances,  have  done  miracles. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 632. 

simonlacal  (sim-o-ni'a-kal),  a.  [<  simoniac  + 
-al.]     1 .  Guilty  of  simony. 

If  a  priest  be  simomiacal,  he  cannot  be  esteemed  right- 
eous before  God  by  preaching  well. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  8. 
What  shall  we  expect  that  have  such  multitudes  of 
Achans,  church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons? 

Burtm,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  52. 

2.  Partaking  of,  involving,  or  consisting  in 
simony :  as,  a  simoniacal  presentation. 

Simoniacal  corruption  I  may  not  for  honour's  sake  sus- 
pect to  be  amongst  jnen  of  so  great  place. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 
When  the  common  law  censures  simoniacal  contracts, 
it  affords  great  light  to  the  subject  to  consider  what  the 
canon  law  has  adjudged  to  be  simony. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  Int.,  §  ii. 

simoniacally  (sim-o-ni'a-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sim- 
oniacal manner;  with  the'  guilt  or  offense  of 
simony. 

simoniacalness  (sim-o-ni'a-kal-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  simoniacal.  Bailey, 
1727. 

simonialt,  n.     [ME.  symonyal,  <  OF.  *simonial, 

<  ML.  simonia,  simony :  see  simony.]  A  prac- 
tiser  of  simony;  a  simonist. 

Understoonde  that  bothe  her  that  selleth  and  he  that 
beyeth  thynges  espirituels  been  cleped  symonyais. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Simonian  (si-mo'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  LGr.  2(- 
/laviavdc,  Simonian,  a  Simonian,  <  ^ifiav,  Simon 
(see  def .).  The  Gr.  name  J,i/iav  is  (a)  pure  Gi-.,  < 
m^df,  flat-nosed  (see  simoMs) ;  (&)  an  adaptation 
of  Svfieiiv,  Simeon,  <  Heb.  Shim'dn,  lit.  'barken- 
ing,' <  shdma',  hear,  barken.  Cf .  simony.]  I.  a. 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  Simon  Magus  or  the 
Simonians :  as,  Simonian  doctrines. 

II,  n.  One  of  a  Gnostic  sect  named  from 
Simon  Magus :  it  held  doctrines  similar  to  those 
of  the  Cainites,  etc. ;  hence,  a  term  loosely  ap- 
plied to  many  of  the  early  Gnostics. 

Simonianism  (si-mo'ni-an-izm),  n.  [<  Simo- 
nian +  -ism.]    The  doctrines  of  the  Simonians. 


Simonianism 


We  have  .  .  .in  Sinumianiem  a  rival  system  to  Chris- 
lianity,  in  wluch  the  same  advantages  are  offered  and  in 
which  accordingly  Christian  elements  are  embodied  even 
Christ  Himself  being  identified  with  the  Supreme  God 
(SuDon).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  80. 

simonicalt  (si-mon'i-kal),  a. 
cal. 
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enstatellm,  the  crested  auklet;  S.  pygmaue,  the  whisker, 
ed  auklet ;  and  &  putiUus,  the  least  auklet.    The  genus 
was  founded  by  M  errem  in  1819 ;  it  is  sometimes  dismem- 
bered into  Sinwrhyruihus  proper,  Ombria  or  Phaleria,  Ty- 
wrhamphiu,  and  Oeeronia.    See  cut  under  avltlet. 
Same  as  simonia-  simosity  (si-mos'i-ti),  n.      [<  simous  +  -j^j/.] 
The  state  of  being  simous.    Bailey,  1731. 
Fees  exacted  or  demanded  for  Sacraments,  Marriages    SimoUS  (si'mus),  a.     [<  L.  simus  =  Gr.  ffj/iiif , 
SwrnW^ln^Pt'^'^'''  'f  ?  interring,  are  wicked,  accursed,    flat-nosed,  snub-nosed.]     1 .  Snub-nosed ;  hav- 
nmoraoal,  and  abommable.    Mau>n,  Touching  Hirelings,     ing  a  flattened  or  turned-up  nose.-gf.  Concave. 
^^!!?„\°^®^  (Sl-mo'ni-us),  a.    [<  simony  (ML.  si-        The  concave  or  >imms  part  of  the  liver. 
moma)  +  -ous.\     Simoniacal.  sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

un^rfiWrt''f^™°?i''  ^n°P'*  °-  ^  ftotestants  left  still  simpai  (sim'pi),  n.    [Native  name  in  Sumatra.] 

S.SgTii'^g^™"'  '""^  "^^"T^^VotrsSntl:  l'fL}'''\'T'\'^°T^-'  ''^T^'^'T  T 

ciTnnnie4-i  i-oj™/-    •  i.\  r,    ■  "o^"'"-     lalopMs,  of  Sumatra,  having  a  long  slender 

C>S«w^n  J^l?-  ^-'^ist),  «.  Ks^mmy  +  -f«*.]  body,  tail,  and  limbs  and  fighly  vlriegated 
One  who  practises  or  defends  simony.  [Eare.]      coloration. 

tv^^^^  not  without  a  stain  left  behind  him,  of  selling  simpathyt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  otsympathy. 
the  Bishopriok  of  London  to  Wini,  the  first  Simmist  we  aimSerl  (siru'Dbr)  v  An  ohsolfitB  nr  Hi^fintal 
read  of  in  this  story.  Maton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.   '™?f Jt  it^mme,C  "  ^ 

lie  that  with  observing  and  weeping  eyes  beholds  . 


our  lawyers  turned  truth-defrauders,  our  landlords  op- 
pressors, our  gentlemen  rioters,  our  patrons  simonists  — 
would  surely  say.  This  is  Satan's  walk. 

Bei).  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  47. 

Simonist^  (si'mon-ist),  a.  and  n,.  [<  Simon  (see 
Simonian)  +  -is*.]  Same  as  Simonian.  Enaic. 
Brit.,  XI.  854. 

simon-pure  (si'mon-piir'),  a.  [So  called  in  al- 
lusion to  Simon  Pure,  a  character  in  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre's  comedy,  "  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  "Wife," 


Palsgrave;  Florio. 
simper^  (sim'per),  V.  i.  [Not  found  in  early 
use ;  prob.  ult.  <  Norw.  semper,  fine,  smart,  = 
Dan.  dial,  semper,  simper,  affected,  coy,  pru- 
dish, esp.  of  one  who  requires  pressing  to  eat, 
=  OSw.  semper,  also  simp,  ^pp,  a  woman  who 
affectedly  refuses  to  eat,  Sw.  sipp,  finical,  prim, 
=  Dan.  sippe,  a  woman  who  is  affectedly  coy, 
=  LGr.  sipp,  a  word  expressing  the  gesture  of  a 
compressed  mouth,  and  affected  pronunciation 
{Jumfer  Sipp,  '  Miss  Sipp,'  a  woman  who  acts 


who  is  thwarted  in  his  undertakings  by  an  im-  thus  affectedly) ;  a  particular  use  derived  from 

poster  who  lays  claim  to  his  name  and  rights,  tlie  verb  sip,  take  a  little  drink  at  a  time,  hence 

and  thus  necessitates  a  complete  identification  ^"  "*'""'■"'' ^--^  ■■ ■■ ^ -•-- 

of  the  "real  Simon  Pure"  (v.  1).]     Genuine; 
authentic;  true.     [Colloq.] 

The  home  of  the  Swiion-jmrewild  horse  is  on  the  south- 
em  plains.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  337. 

Simon's  operation.    See  operation. 

simony  (sim'o-ni),  n.     [<  ME.  simonie,  symony, 

symonye,  <  T.  simonie  =  Sp.  simonia  =  Pr.  Pg. 

It.  simonia,  <  ML.  simonia,  simony,  so  called 

from  Simon  Magus,  because  he  wished  to  pur- 
chase the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  money; 

<LL.  Simon,  <  Gr.  St/ttuv,  Simon:  see  Simonian.'] 

The  act  or  practice  of  trafficking  in  sacred 

things;  particularly,  the  buying  or  selling  of 

ecclesiastical  preferment,  or  the  corrupt  pres- 
entation of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 

for  money  or  reward. 

For  hit  is  symonye  to  sulle  that  send  is  of  grace. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  65. 
The  KTame  of  Simumy  was  begot  in  the  Canon-Law ;  the 

first  Statute  against  it  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

Since  the  Reformation  Simony  has  been  frequent.    One 

reason  why  it  was  not  practised  in  time  of  Popery  was  the 

Pope's  provision ;  no  man  was  sure  to  bestow  his  own 

Benefice.  Sdden,  Table-Talk,  p.  149. 


be  affected  over  food,  be  prim  and  coy :  see  sip. 
Cf.  also  prov.  G.  zimpem,  be  affectedly  coy; 
zipp,  prudish,  coy;  prob.  <  LG.  The  verb  has 
prob.  been  influenced  by  the  now  obs.  or  dial. 
simper^  (to  which  simper^  in  def .  2  may  perhaps 
reaUy belong).]  1.  To  smile  in  an  affected,  silly 
manner;  smirk. 

I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women  — 
as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hates  them 
—  that  .  .  .  the  play  may  please. 

SMk.,  As  you  Like  it,  Epil.,  L  16. 

All  men  adore. 
And  simper,  and  set  their  voices  lower. 
And  soften  as  if  to  a  girl.       Teimysan,  Maud,  z. 
2t.  To  twinkle ;  glimmer. 

Lys.  The  candles  are  all  out. 
Lan.  But  one  i'  the  parlour ; 
I  see  T^t  simper  hither. 
Fletcher  (and  Massinger "!),  Lovers'  Progress,  iii.  2. 
Yet  can  I  mark  how  stars  above 
^mper  and  shine.       G.  Herbert,  The  Search. 
= Syn.  1.  Simmer  and  Smirk  both  express  smiling ;  the  pri- 
mary idea  of  Qie  first  is  silliness  or  simplicity ;  that  of  the 
second  is  affectation  or  conceit.    The  simplicity  in  tamper- 
ing may  be  affected ;  the  affectation  in  smirking  may  he 
of  softness  or  of  kindness. 


",St)non!/,  according  to  the  canonists,"  says  Aylifle  in  his  Simper^  (sim'pSr),  n.     [<  simper^,  «.]     An  af  ■ 


Parergon,  "  is  defined  to  be  a  deliberate  act  or  a  premedi 
tated  will  and  desire  of  selling  such  things  as  are  spiritual, 
or  of  anything  annexed  unto  spirituals,  by  giving  some 
thing  of  a  temporal  nature  for  the  purchase  thereof ;  or  in 
other  terms  it  is  defined  to  be  a  commutation  of  a  thing 
spiritual  or  annexed  unto  spirituals  by  giving  something 
that  is  temporal."  Eneye.  Brit.,  XXII.  84. 


fected,  conscious  smile;  a  smirk. 

No  City  Dame  is  demurer  than  she  [a  handsome  bar- 
maid] at  first  Greeting,  nor  draws  in  her  Mouth  with  a 
Chaster  ^mper;  but  in  a  little  time  you  may  be  more 
familiar,  and  she'll  hear  a  double  Entendre  without  blush- 
ing.        Quoted  in  AshJUm's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen 

[Anne,  I.  218. 

They  should  be  taught  the  act  of  managing  their  smiles, 

from  the  contemptuous  ixmper  to  the  long  laborious  laugh. 

Ooldsmitli,  Citizen  of  the  World,  IxxxviiL 

n.     [<  simper^  +  -er^.] 


simonyite  (sim'o-ni-it),  «.     [So  called  after  P. 

Simony,  of  Hallstadt,  the  discoverer.]    Same  as 

bliidite. 
simool  (si-msr),  n.   [E.  Ind.]   The  Bast  Indian  simperer  (sim'p6r-6r) 

silk-cotton  tree,  Bombax  Malabariea.  One  who  simpers. 

simoom  (si-m8m'),  n.     [Also  simoon;  =  F.  ««-  Dotttng  his  cap  to  city  dame, 

mown,  semoun  =  D.  simoem  =  G.  samum  =  Sw.  Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame ; 

samum,  semum,  simvm  =  Dan.  samum  =  Turk.  4°'!,^„t"  Jj!  JT?Ttr»?^*'l*  ^"  ™"~ 

-'n'-TT'j  ~yA  -  Sc  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

semum  =  Pers.  Hind,  samum,  <  Ar.  samum,  a  5'cott,  Lof  theL.  v.  21. 

(sim'p6r-ing),  p.  a.    [Verbal  n.  of 

'.]     Wearing  or  accompanied  by  a 

siniper;  hence,  affected;  silly, 


wind  prevalent  in  the  Arabian  desert,  and  on 
the  heated  plains  of  Slnd  and  Kandahar,  sud- 
den in  its  occurrence,  moving  in  a  straight,  nar- 
row track,  and  characterized  by  its  suffocating 
effects.  IntheArabiandesertthesimoomgenerallymoves 
from  south  or  east  to  north  and  west,  and  occupies  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  its  passage ;  it  is  probably  a  whirl- 
wind set  in  motion  in  the  overheated  air  of  the  desert.  The 
traveler  seeks  protection  against  the  gusts  of  sand  and 
the  suffocating,  dust-laden  air,  by  covering  his  head  with 


Mr.  Legality  is  a  cheat;  and  for  his  son  Civility,  not- 
withstanding his  simperiTtg  loolis,  he  is  but  a  hypocrite, 
and  cannot  help  thee.         Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 
Smiling  with  a  simpring  grace. 

Time/Whme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 
Forming  his  features  into  a  set  smile,  and  affectedly  soft- 
ening his  voice,  he  added,  with  a  simpering  air,  "Have  you 
been  long  in  Bath,  Madam  ?" 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  iii. 


a  cloth  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground ;  and  camels  simperingly  (sim'p6r-ing-li),  odv.     In  a  simper- 
instinctively  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand.   The  desiccat-     ing  manner;  affectedly. 


ing  wind  parches  the  skin,  infiames  the  throat,  and  creates 
a  raging  thirst. 

simorg,  n.    Same  as  simurg. 

SimornyncIlUS  (sim-o-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ai/xdg,  flat-nosed,  snub-nosed,  -1-  piryxoc,  snout.] 
A  genus  of  small  gymnorhinal  Alcidie  of  the 
North  Pacific,  having  the  bill  diversiform  with 
deciduous  elements,  the  head  usually  crested 
in  the  breeding-season,  the  feet  small  with  en- 
tirely reticulate  tarsi  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe,  and  the  wings  and  tail  ordinary ;  the  snub- 
nosed  anklets.  They  are  among  the  smallest  birds  of 
the  family.     S.  psittaeulus  is  the  parrakeet  auklet;  S. 


A  marchant's  wife,  that 
she  were  besmeared. 


.  .  lookes  as  sim/peringly  as  if 
Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  21. 


simple  (sim'pi),  a.  and  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Sc.  semple,  <  ME.  simpU,  symple,  sym- 


pill,  sympylle  (=  D.  MLG.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  simpel), 
<  OP.  simple,  F.  simple  =  Pr.  simple,  semple  = 
Sp.  simple  =  Pg.  simples  =  It.  sempUee,  <  L.  sim- 
plex {simplie-),  simple,  lit.  'onefold,'  as  op- 
posed to  duplex,  twofold,  double,  <  sim-,  the 
same  (which  appears  also  in  sin^ut^,  one  by 
one,  sem-per,  always,  alike,  sem-el,  once,  sim-^tl, 
together),+j>K6ore,  fold:  see  sarne  and  ply.  Cf. 


simple 

single^,  singular,  simultaneous,  etc.,  from  the 
same  ult.  root.  Hence  idt.  simplicity,  simpli- 
fy.'] I.  a.  1.  Without  parts,  either  absolutely, 
or  of  a  special  kind  alone  considered ;  elemen- 
tary; uncompounded:  as,  a  simple  substance; 
a  simple  concept ;  a  simple  distortion. 

For  compound  sweet  forgoing  simple  savour. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxv. 
A  prime  and  simple  Essence,  vncompounded. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  75.    i 
Among  substances  some  are  called  simple,  some  are  com- 
pound, whether  the  words  be  taken  in  a  philosophical  or 
vulgar  sense.  Watts,  Logic,  I.  ii.  §  2. 

Belief,  however  simple  a  thing  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
is  re^y  a  highly  composite  state  of  mind. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  74. 

2.  Having  few  parts;  free  from  complexity  or 
complication ;  uninvolved ;  not  elaborate ;  not  ' 
modified.   Hence — (a)  Rudimentary ;  low  in  the  scale  of 
organization,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant.   Compare  def  s.  10, 11. 

Nevertheless,  low  and  simple  forms  will  long  endure  if 
well  fitted  for  their  simple  conditions  of  life. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  134. 
(6)  Without  elaborate  and  rich  ornamentation ;  not  load- 
ed with  extrinsic  details ;  plain ;  beautiful,  if  at  all,  in  its 
essential  parts  and  their  relations. 

He  rode  in  symple  aray. 

I/ytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  48). 

The  simple  cadence,  embracing  but  a  few  notes,  which  in 

the  chants  of  savages  is  monotonouslyrepeated,  becomes, 

among  civilized  races,  a  long  series  of  different  musical 

phrases  combined  into  one  whole. 

H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  114. 

The  arcades  themselves,  though  very  good  and  simple, 

do  not  carry  out  the  wonderful  boldness  and  originality  of 

the  outer  range.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  249. 

(c)  Without  sauce  or  condiment;  without  luxurious  or 
unwholesome  accompaniments :  as,  a  simple  diet ;  a  simple 
repast. 

After  crysten-masse  com  the  crabbed  lentoun. 
That  fraystes  [tries]  fiesch  wyth  the  fysche  &  tode  more 
symple. 

Sir  Gttwayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  503. 
Bless'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller,  1. 17. 

(d)  Mere;  pure;  sheer;  absolute. 

A  medicine  .  .  .  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin. 

Shak.,  All's  WeU,  li.  1.  78. 
If  we  could  contrive  to  be  not  too  unobtrusively  our 
simple  selves,  we  should  be  the  most  delightful  of  human 
beings,  and  tlie  most  original. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  69. 

3.  Plain  in  dress,  manner,  or  deportment; 
hence,  making  no  pretense ;  unaffected ;  unas- 
suming ;  unsophisticated ;  artless ;  sincere. 

With  that  com  the  Ifynge  Loot  and  his  knyghtes  down 
the  medowes  alle  on  foote,  and  hadde  don  of  theire 
helmes  from  theire  heedes  and  valed  theire  coiflea  of 
mayle  vpon  theire  sholderes,  and  com  full  gymple. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  478. 
She  sobre  was,  ek  symple,  and  wyse  withalle, 
The  best  ynorissed  ek  that  myghte  be. 

Cha/ueer,  Troilus,  v.  820. 
Arthur  .  .  .  neither  wore  on  helm  or  shield 
The  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood. 
But  rode  a  simple  knight  among  his  Imights. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

4.  Of  little  value  or  importance ;  insignificant ; 
trifling. 

The!  were  so  astoned  with  the  hete  of  the  fler  that  thetee 
deffence  was  but  symple.  Merlin  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  i.  116. 

For  the  ill  turn  that  thou  hast  done 
'Tis  but  a  simple  fee. 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  200). 
Great  fioods  have  flown 
From  simple  sources.      Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 143. 

5.  Without  rank;  lowly;  humble;  poor. 

Be  feigtful  &  fre  &  euer  of  faire  speche, 
&  seruisabul  to  the  sim^e  so  as  to  the  riche. 

WtUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  338. 
There 's  wealth  an'  ease  for  gentlemen, 
An'  simple  folk  maun  fight  an'  fen. 

Bums,  Gane  is  the  Day. 

6.  Deficient  iii  the  mental  effects  of  experience 
and  education;  unlearned;  unsophisticated; 
hence,  siUy;  incapable  of  understanding  a  sit- 
uation of  affairs ;  easily  deceived. 

And  oftentymes  it  hath  be  sene  expresse, 
In  grete  materys,  withouten  eny  fayle, 
A  sympill  mannys  councell  may  prevayle. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1211. 

And  though  I  were  but  a  simple  man  voide  of  learning, 

yet  stil  I  had  in  remembrance  that  Christ  dyed  for  me. 

E.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  29. 

You  will  not  believe  that  Sir  James  Grey  will  be  so  «<m- 

jjie  as  to  leave  Venice,  whither  with  difficulty  he  obtained 

to  be  sent.  Walpole,  Letters,  IL  101. 

7.  Proceeding  from  ignorance  or  foUy;  evi- 
dencing a  lack  of  sense  or  knowledge. 

Their  wise  men  .  .  .  scoff'd  at  him 
And  this  high  Quest  as  at  a  simpleQiiag. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

8.  Presenting  no  difficulties  or  obstacles ;  easi- 
ly done,  used,  understood,  or  the  like ;  adapted 
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to  man's  natural  powers  of  acting  or  thinking; 
plain;  clear;  easy:  as,  a  simple  task;  a  simple 
statement;  a  siwipte  explanation. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  ginwle,  ancient,  true. 

Brawmnff,  James  Lee's  Wile,  vii. 

In  the  comment  did  I  find  the  charm. 
O,  the  results  are  simple;  a  mere  child 
Might  use  it  to  the  harm  of  anyone. 

Tennygon,  Merhn  and  Vivien. 

9.  In  music:  (a)  Single;  not  compound:  as, 
a  simple  sound  or  tone.  (6)  Undeveloped;  not 
complex:  as,  simple  counterpoint,  fugue,  imi- 
tation, rhythm,  time,  (c)  Not  exceeding  an 
octave;  not  compound:  as,  a  simple  interval, 
third,  fifth,  etc.  (d)  Unbroken  by  valves  or 
crooks:  as,  a  simple  tube  in  a  trumpet. — 10. 
In  iot,  not  formed  by  a  union  of  similar  parts 
or  groups  of  parts:  thus,  a  simple  pistil  is  of 
one  carpel;  a  simple  leaf  is  of  one  blade;  a 
simple  stem  or  trunk  is  one  not  divided  at  the 
base.  Compare  simple  umbel,  below. — 11.  In 
eool.  and  anat. :  (a)  Plain ;  entire ;  not  varied, 
complicated,  or  appendaged.  See  simple-faced. 
(6)  Single;  not  compound,  social,  or  colonial:  as, 
the  simple  ascidians;  the  simple  (not  compound) 
eyes  or  ocelli  of  an  insect,  (c)  Normal  or  usual ; 
ordinary;  not  duplex:  as,  the  simple  teeth  of 
ordinary  rodents.  See  simple-tootkeSi.  (d)  In 
entom.,  more  particularly — {\)  Formed  of  one 
lobe,  joint,  etc. :  as,  a  simple  maxilla ;  the  simple 
capitulum  or  club  of  an  antenna.  (2)  Not  spe- 
cially enlarged,  dilated,  robust,  etc. :  as,  simple 
femora,  not  fitted  for  leaping  or  not  like  a 
grasshopper's.  (3)  Entire;  not  dentate,  ser- 
rate, emarginate,  etc. ;  having  no  special  pro- 
■oesses,  etc. :  as,  a  simple  margin.  (4)  Not 
sheathed  or  vaginate :  as,  a  simple  aouleus  or 
sting. — 12.  In  cliem.,  that  has  not  been  decom- 
posed or  separated  into  chemically  distinct 
kinds  of  matter;  elementary.    See  element,  3. 

— 13.  In  mineral.,  homogeneous Fee  simple. 

Seefee'i.—  Simple  acceptation,  in  logic,  the  acceptation 
•of  a  universal  term  as  signifying  a  general  nature  abstract- 
ed from  singulars,  as  when  we  say,  '*  Animal  is  the  genus 
of  man."— Simple  act,  that  activity  of  a  faculty  from 
which  the  faculty  derives  its  name. — Simple  addition. 
See  addition,  1.—  Simple  affection,  In  logic,  a  character 
"Which  belongs  to  objects  singly,  as  opposed  to  a  relation. 
—  Simple  apople^,  apoplexy  with  no  visible  structural 
•change  or  lesion.— Simple  apprehension.  See  appre- 
^n«i(m.— Simple  ascldlans.  See  Simplices. — Simple 
asthenic  fever.  See /eBeri.— simple  benefice.  See 
iemflce,  2.— Simple  cancer,  a  form  of  scirrhous  cancer 
which  from  excessive  cell-growth  approximates  to  the 
characters  of  encephaloid  cancer. — Simple  cell.  See  cell, 
8.— Simple  cerate.  Same  as  cerotam.- Simple  cholera. 
Same  as  gporadic  cholera. — Simple  ChUCk.  See  chuck^,  b. 
Simple  commissure  of  the  cerebellum.  See  commm- 
Dure.- Simple  comparison,  the  faculty  of  judgment  by 
which  we  compare  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion.— Simple  concept,  a  concept  in  which  no  plurality  of 
attributes  can  be  distinguished,  which  cannot  be  defined, 
and  of  which  nothing  can  be  predicated.— Simple  con- 
clusion, or  simple  consequence,  an  inference  drawn 
from  a  single  premise;  also,  a  conclusion  from  a  single 
premise  which  is  valid  by  virtue  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used :  as,  Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates  is  an 
animal. — Simple  concomitance.  See  cancamitance.— 
Simple  constructive  dilemma,  simple  destructive 
411emma.  See  dUemma. — Simple  continued  fever. 
See  fenoer^. — Simple  contract.  See  pair^  coraract,  un- 
der contract. —  Simple  conversion.  See  conversion^  2.^ 
Simple  degradation,  in  ecdet.  law.  See  dmradaMmi,,  1 
ifl). — Simple  dislocation,  in  surg.  See  dislocation,  2.— 
Simple  ens.  (a)  That  which  is  neither  composite  nor 
-componible,  which  is  true  of  God  alone.  (&)  The  object  of 
a  simple  concept,  {e)  That  which  is  not  composed  of  dif- 
ferent things,  especially  not  of  matter  and  form,  but  is 
either  pure  matter  or  pure  form,  (d)  That  which  is  not 
-composed  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  as  an  element. — 
Simple  enumeration,  the  colligation  of  examples  nponr 
which  to  base  an  induction  without  the  use  of  any  pre- 
caution to  insure  their  being  representative  samples  of 
the  class  from  which  they  are  drawn,  and  without  prepara- 
tion for  any  check  upon  the  correctness  of  the  induction. 
See  indiiction  by  s^/mpLe  enumeration,  under  enumeration.  — 
Simple  entmciation,  epithelium,  equation.  See  the 
nouns.— Simple  ethers.  SeeetAeri,  3.— Simple  event. 
See  event,. — Simple  feast,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  feast 
of  the  lowest  class,  the  services  for  which  differ  very  little 
from  the  services  for  ordinary  occasions,  the  other  classes 
being  double  and  semi-double. — Simi)le  foot,  in  ano.  pros. : 
(a)  According  to  the  earlier  rhythmicians,  a  trisemic,  tetra- 
semic,  or  pentaeemic  foot,  or  a  hexasemic  foot  not  consist- 
ing of  two  similar  trisemic  feet ;  opposed  to  a  compound 
foot  in  the  sense  of  a  colon,  (b)  Later,  a  dissyllabic  or 
trisyllabic  foot,  with  inclusion  of  the  pyrrhic  (^  ^) :  op- 
posed to  a  compmtnd  foot  in  the  sense  of  a  foot  com- 
pounded of  these.  See  pyrrhic.— Simple  force,  form, 
Oraction,  fracture.  See  the  nouns.— Simple  fruits. 
See  fruit,  4.— Simple  ganglion.  See  ganglion,  3  (a).— 
Simple  group,  harmony,  homage,  hypertrophy.  See 
the  nouns.—  Simple  hypothesis,  explanation,  or  the- 
ory, a  hypothesis  which  recommends  itself  to  the  natural 
light  of  reason,  and,  being  easily  conceived,  appears  to  us 
as  incomplex.— Simple  idea,  in  associationalist  psychol- 
ogy, a  feeling  incapable  of  analysis.  Some  psychologists 
deny  the  distinction  of  simple  and  comf/lex  ideas,  on 
the  ground  that  all  feelings  are  simple  in  themselves ; 
but  by  a  simple  idea  is  not  meant  a  feeling  simple  in  it- 
self, but  a  feeling  incapable  of  subsequent  analysis.  The 
idea  produced  by  a  color  and  an  odor  perceived  together 
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is  an  example  of  an  idea  not  simple.— Simple  intelli- 
gence, imderstanding  not  involving  a  cognition  of  rela- 
tions as  such.— Simple  interest.  See  interest,  7.— Sim- 
ple interpretation,  an  interpretation  of  which  no  part 
signifies  anything  separately.— Simple  Interval.  See 
interval,  6. — Simple  larceny.  See  larceny.— Sim.'ple 
leaf,  in  bot.,  a  leaf  consisting  of  a  single  piece. —  Simple 
macnlne.  Seemachine,  2.— Simple  matter,  the  matter 
of  an  element.—  Simple  medicine,  a  medicme  consist- 
ing of  a  single  drug.— Simi>le  mode,  a  mode  which  is 
but  a  variation  of  a  single  idea —  Siinple  necessity, 
the  necessity  of  a  proposition  whose  denial  would  imply 
a  contradiction;  logical  necessity. — Simple  number. 
Same  .as  abetract  n/urnber  (which  see,  under  abstract,  1). — 
Simple  ointment.  See  mntment.—  Simple  operation, 
an  operation  considered  apart  from  others,  as  an  operation 
of  the  mind  apart  from  an  accompanying  operation  of  the 
body.— Simple  part,  a  part  which  has  itgelf  no  parts  of 
the  same  kind.—  Simple  position,  in  aritJi.  See  position, 
7. — Simple  power,  the  power  of  first  matter ;  pure  power. 

—  Simple  probation,  a  probation  which  involves  a  single 
inferential  step ;  one  which  cannot  be  analyzed  into  a  suc- 
cession of  inferences.— Simple  proportion.  See  propor- 
tion.—Simple  proposition.  See  proposition.— Simple 
quadratic,  an  equation  which  contains  the  unknown 
quantity  only  in  its  square,  which  is  a  factor  of  one  of  the 
terms.  The  general  form  is  Ax^  =  B.— Simple  quality 
of  an  element,  the  property  of  the  simple  matter,  fitting 
it  to  receive  the  substantial  form  of  the  element. — Sim- 
ple quantity,  in  math. :  (a)  A  quantity  expressible  by 
means  of  a  single  number.  (&)  A  monomial.—  Simple 
question,  the  question  whether  a  thing  is,  or  what  it  is. 
—Simple  ratio,  repetend,  science,  sentence,  singu- 
larity, strain.  See  the  nouns.— Simple  sporophore, 
in  bot. ,  a  sporophore  consisting  of  a  single  hypha  or  branch 
of  a  hypha.  De  Bary. — Simple  time,  in  anc.  pros.,  a 
monosemic  as  opposed  to  a  greater  or  compound  (dise- 
mic,  trisemic,  etc.)  time. — Stoiple  trust,  in  lam,  a  trust 
not  qualified  by  provisions  as  to  the  power  or  duty  of 
the  trustee,  so  that  in  general  he  is  a  mere  passive  de- 
pository of  possession  or  legal  title,  subject  to  which  the 
entire  right  is  in  the  beneficiary.—  Simple  umbel,  in 
bot,  an  umbel  having  but  a  single  set  of  rays. —  Sim- 
ple will,  will  directed  toward  an  ultimate  end,  not  to- 
ward a  means. =Syn.  1.  Unmixed,  elementary. —  2.  Un- 
studied, unvarnished,  naive,  frank,  open,  straightforward. 

—  6.  Simple,  SiUy,  Dull,  shallow,  stupid,  preposterous, 
inept^  trifling,  frivolous.  Of  the  italicized  words,  sUly 
is  more  active ;  the  others  are  more  passive.  The  simple 
person  is  not  only  ignorant  or  lacking  in  practical  wis- 
dom, but  unconscious  of  his  own  deficiencies,  so  that  he 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  duped.  That  which  in  the 
simple  is  unconsciousness  is  in  the  sUly  an  active  self- 
satisfaction  or  conceit :  the  simple  may  be  taught  wis- 
dom by  hard  experience ;  the  sUly  have  much  to  unlearn 
as  well.  Silliness  is  a  form  ot  folly.  (See  absurd.)  He 
who  is  dull  has  no  edge  upon  his  mind ;  his  mind  works 
into  a  subject  with  the  slowness  with  which  a  dull  knife 
cuts  into  a  piece  of  wood,  but  his  mind  can  perhaps  be 
gradually  sharpened,  so  that  the  didl  boy  becomes  the 
keen  man. 

II,  n.  1 .  That  which  is  unmixed  or  unoom- 
pounded;  a  simple  substance  or  constituent; 
an  element. 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  from  many  objects, 

Sluik.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 16. 
To  these  noxious  simples  we  may  reduce  an  infinite 
number  of  compound,  artificial,  made  dishes. 

Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  141. 

Z.  A  medicinal  herb,  or  a  medicine  obtained 
from  an  herb :  so  called  because  each  vegetable 
was  supposed  to  possess  its  particular  virtue, 
and  therefore  to  constitute  a  simple  remedy: 
conunonly  in  the  plxiral. 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Wats,  keeper  of  the  Apothecaries  gar- 
den of  simples  at  Chelsea,  where  there  is  a  collection  of 
innumerable  rarities  of  that  sort  particulaFly. 

Evelyrt,  Diary,  Aug,  7, 1685. 
Run  and  fetch  simples. 
With  which  my  mother  heal'd  zny  arm  when  last 
I  was  wounded  by  the  boar. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  person  of  low  birth  or  e.state :  used  chief- 
ly in  contrast  with  gentle :  as,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

She  beseches  you  as  hir  souerayne  that  symple  to  saue. 

York  Plays,  p.  282. 
"  I  fancy  there 's  too  much  whispering  going  on  to  be  of 
any  spiritual  use  to  gerMe  or  simple."  .  .  .  Accordingly 
there' was  silence  in  the  gallery. 

T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  1.  6. 

4.  pi.  Foolish  or  silly  behavior;  foolishness: 
as,  to  have  a  fit  of  the  simples.  [Colloq.]  —  5. 
A  draw-loom.  [Archaic] — 6.  A  set  of  short 
dependent  cords,  with  terminal  bobs,  attached 
to  the  tail  of  a  part  of  the  harness  in  a  draw- 
loom,  worked  by  the  draw-boy. —  7.  Eccles.,  a 
simple  feast.— To  cut  for  the  simples,  to  cure  of  fool- 
ishness, as  if  by  a  surgical  operation.    [Humorous.] 

Indeed,  Mr.  Neverout,  you  should  be  cut  for  the  simples 
this  morning ;  say  a  word  more,  and  you  had  as  good  eat 
your  nails.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

simple  (sim'pl),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  simpled, 
ppr.  simpling.  [<  simple,  m.]  To  gather  sim- 
ples, or  medicinal  plants. 

I  know  that  here  are  several  sorts  of  Medicinal  Herbs 

made  use  of  by  the  Natives,  who  often  go  a  simpling, 

seeming  to  understand  their  Virtues  much,  and  making 

great  use  of  them.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  126. 

Botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 

Tforsake  the  fair,  and  patiently— go  simpling. 

Qdldsmilh,  Prol.  to  Craddock's  Zobeide,  1. 6. 
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simple-faced  (sim'pl-f  ast),  a.    Having  no  f  oUa- 
ceous  appendages  on  the  snout :  applied  to  bats 
of  the  family  VesperUlionidx,  as  distinguished 
from  leaf-nosed,  phyllostomous,   or  rhinolo- 
phine  bats.     W.  H.  Flower. 
simple-hearted  (sim'pl-har"ted),  a.    Having  a 
simple  heart;  single-hearted;  ingenuous. 
And,  as  the  cageling  newly  fiown  returns. 
The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settled  there. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

simple-minded  (sim'pl-min'''ded),  a.  Lacking 
intelligence  or  penetration;  imsophisticated ; 
artless. 

Others  of  graver  mien, 
.  .  .  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes. 
Take  homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  iii.  112. 

I  am  a  simp^e-mi-nded  person,  wholly  devoid  of  subtlety 

of  intellect.  Hvaiey,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  191. 

simple-mindedness  (sim'pl-miii"ded-nes),  ». 
The  state  or  character  of  being  simple-minded. 
simpleness  (sim'pl-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  simplenesse,  i 
sympylnesse, sympyllnes ;  (.simple  +  -tiess.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  simple,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word. 

Mi  labor  wil  don  After  my  simplenesse 
Hit  for  to  conuey  As  I  can  or  may. 

Bam.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Introd.,  1.  71. 

God's  will, 
What  sim/j^ness  is  this ! 

Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  iii.  3.  77. 

simpler  (sim'pler),  n.  [<  umple,  v.,  +  -erl.] 
One  who  collects  simples,  or  medicinal  plants ; 
a  herbalist ;  a  simpUst.    Minsheu. 

The  Simpler  comes,  with  basket  and  book. 
For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  banks  to  look. 

Bryant,  Green  River. 
"Look  at  this  blue-fiag,"  she  said;  "our  neighbor,  a 
wise  simpler,  declares  it  will  cure  a  host  of  diseases." 

8.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

simpler's-joy  (sim'pl6rz-joi),  n.  The  common 
vervain,  Verbena  officinalis :  so  called  as  a  mar- 
ketable drug-plant.     [Prov.JEng.] 

simplesset,  n.  [<  ME.  simplesse,  <  OP.  simplesse, 
simplece,  simpleche,  F.  simplesse  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
simplega),  simplicity,  <  simple,  simple :  see  sim- 
ple.']   Simpleness;  simplicity. 

Though  that  diffautes  apperen  in  use, 
Yut  of  your  mercy  my  simplesse  excuse. 

Bom.  tfPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6600. 
Darting  forth  a  dazzling  light 
On  all  that  come  her  simplesse  to  rebuke ! 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xciv. 

simpleton  (sim'pl-ton),  n.  [<  F.  as  if  *simple- 
ton,  dim.  of  simplet,  m.,  simplette,  f.,  simple, 
dim.  of  simple,  simple ;  cf .  Sp.  simplon,  a  sim- 
pleton. No  F.  *  simpleton  occurs;  hxA-eton,  a 
double  dim.  suffix,  occurs  in  other  words,  one  of 
which  is  the  source  of  E.  jenneting ;  another  is 
the  source  of  E.  musketoon.  Cf .  sillyton,  made 
in  imitation  of  strnpleton."]  '  1 .  A  person  of  lim- 
ited or  feeble  intelligence ;  a  foolish  or  silly  per- 
son. 

Those  letters  may  prove  a  discredit,  as  lasting  as  mer- 
cenary scribblers,  or  curious  simpletong,  can  make  it. 

Pope. 
The  fears  of  the  sister  have  added  to  the  weakness  of  the 
woman ;  but  she  is  by  no^'means  a  sim^eton  in  general. 

Ja^  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  xiv. 

2.  The  American  dunlin,  purre,  or  ox-bird. 
See  cut  under  d^mUn. 

simple-tootlied  (sim'pl-tStht),  a.  Having  one 
pair  of  incisors  above  and  below,  as  a  rodent; 
simplicident.    See  Simplicidentata. 

simple-winged  (sim'pl-wingd),  a.  Not  tooth- 
winged,  as  a  butterfly:  noting  the  Heliconiinae. 

Simplices  (sim'pli-sez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
simplex,  simple :  see  simpU.']  The  simple  ascid- 
ians; a  suborder  of  Ascidiacea  contrasted  with 
ComposUse  and  with  Salpiformes,  containing  or- 
dinary fixed  ascidians  which  are  solitary  and 
seldom  reproduce  by  gemmation,  or,  if  colo- 
nial (as  in  one  family),  whose  members  have  no 
common  investment,  each  having  its  own  case 
or  test.  Here  belong  the  common  forms  known  as  sea- 
squirts,  and  by  other  fanciful  names  (as  gea-peacfi,  sea-pear, 
seorpotato),  of  at  least  four  families,  the  Clavelinidse,  Asci- 
diidse.  Cynthiidse,  and  Molgulidse,  of  which  the  first-named 
is  colonial  or  social,  and  makes  a  transition  from  the  quite 
simple  or  solitary  ascidians  (the  other  three  families  named) 
to  the  compound  forms,  or  Cpmpositee. 

Simpliciat  (sim-plish'ia),  n.pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  simplex,  simple :  see  simple.]  In  Cuvier's 
system  of  classification,  the  simple  acalephs; 
the  first  order  of  his  AcalepJta,  distinguished 
from  HydrostaUca.  It  was  an  artificial  group 
of  medusans  and  ctenophorans. 

simpliciant  (sim-plish'i-an),  n. '  [<  L.  simplex 
{simplic-),  simple  (see  simple),  +  -i-an.]  A 
simpleton. 


simplician 

Be  he  a  foole  in  the  esteeme  ol  man. 
In  worldly  thlnges  a  meer  simplician, 
Yet,  for  all  this,  I  boldly  dare  averre 
His  knowledge  great. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.)i  p.  148. 

fiimplicident  (sim-pHs'i-dent),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  simplex  (simpUo-),  simple,  +  den{t-)s  =  E. 
tooth.']  I.  a.  Simple-toothed,  as  arodent;  hav- 
ing only  one  pair  of  upper  incisors ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  SimpUddentata. 

II.  n.  A  simple-toothed  rodent;  any  mem- 
ber of  the  SimpUddentata. 

Simplicidentata  (sim"pli-si-den-ta'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  simpUddent.']  The  simple-toothed 
rodents,  or  simplioident  ModenUa,  a  subotder 
containing  all  living  rodents  except  the  Dv^ 
pUddentata,  having  only  one  pair  of  upper  in- 
cisors, or  the  Myomorpha,  Sdwom^rpha,  and 
Hystricomorpiha,  as  rats  and  mice  of  all  kinds, 
squirrels,  beavers  and  their  allies,  and  porcu- 
pines and  their  allies.  Bee  BupliddentaU.  Also 
called  SimpUddentaU  when  the  order  is  named 
Crlires  instead  of  Sodentia. 

simplicidentate  (sim*pli-si-den'tat),  a.  [As 
dmpliddent  +  -afei.]    Same  as  simpUddent. 

Simplicidentati  (sim"pli-si-den-ta'<a),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  SimpUddentata. 

Simplicimane  (sim-plis'i-man),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Simplicimani. 

Simplicimani  (sim-pli-sim'a-ni),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  L.  simplex  {simplic-),  simple,  +  manus,  hand : 
see  main^.J  _  InLatreiUe's  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a  division  of  caraboid  beetles ;  the  fourth 
section  of  his  second  tribe  Carahid,  having  the 
two  anterior  tarsi  only  dilated  in  the  males,  not 
forming  a  square  or  an  orbicular  plate. 

Simplicirostres  (sim"pli-si-ros'trez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  L.  simplex  {simplic-),  simple,  +  ros- 
trtim,  bin,  beak.]  In  m-nith.,  in  SundevaU's  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a  group  of  American  eoni- 
rostral  oscine  passerine  birds,  consisting  of  the 
tanagers. 

simpliciter  (sim-plis'i-t6r),  adv.  [L.,  simply 
(used  in  philosophy  to  translate  Gr.  oTr/luf),  < 
simplex  {simplic-),  simple :  see  simple.]  Simply; 
not  relatively ;  not  in  a  certain  respect  merely, 
but  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  modified. — 
Dictum  simpliciter,  said  simply,  without  <^naliflcation 
or  limitation  to  certain  respects:  opposed  to  diHum  secun- 
dum quid. 

simplicity  (sim-plis'j-tij,  to. ;  pi.  simpUdUes 
(-tiz).  [<  P.  simpUdt^  =  Pr.  si/mvUdtat  =  Sp. 
dmpliddad  =  Pg.  simpUddade  =  It.  semplidta, 

<  L.  simpUdta(t-)s,  <  simplex  {simplic-),  simple: 
see  simple.]  The  state  or  property  of  being  sim- 
ple, (a)  The  state  or  mode  of  being  uncompounded ; 
existence  In  elementary  lorm. 

In  the  same  state  in  which  they  [angels]  were  created 
in  the  beginning,  in  that  they  euerlastingly  remaine,  the 
substance  of  their  proper  nature  being  permanent  in  Sim- 
plicUie  and  Immutabilitie. 

Heywaod,  Hierarchy  ol  Angels,  p.  372. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant  odour, 
whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple,  as  is  discoverable  in  their 
simplicity  or  mixture.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  7. 
<6)  Freedom  from  complexity  or  intricacy. 

We  are  led  ...  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
world  ...  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity than  now  it  is. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1. 46. 

From  .  .  .  primordial  uniformity  and  simplicity,  there 
takes  place  divergence,  both  of  the  wholes  and  the  lead- 
ing parts,  towards  multiformity  of  contour  and  towards 
complexity  of  contour.  H.  Spencer,  First  I>rinciples,  §  119. 

(c)  Freedom  from  difficulty  of  execution  or  understanding ; 
easiness ;  especially,  lack  of  abstruseness ;  clearness ;  also, 
an  instance  or  illastration  of  simple  clearness. 

Truth  by  her  own  si-mplicity  is  known. 

Berriek,  Truth  and  Falsehood. 
The  grand  simplidHes  of  the  Bible. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  246. 

(d)  Freedom  from  artifiicial  ornament ;  plainness,  as  of 
dress,  style,  or  the  like. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplieity  a  grace ; 
Sobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free ; 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art. 
B.  Jonson  (tr.  from  Bonnefons),  Epicoene,  i.  1. 

Thou  canst  not  adorn  simplicity.  What  is  naked  or  de- 
fective is  susceptible  of  decoration :  what  is  decorated  is 
simvplieUy  no  longer. 

Landfyr,  Imag.  Conv.,  Epictetus  and  Seneca. 

<e)  Artlessness  of  mind  or  conduct ;  unaSectedness ;  sin- 
cerity ;  absence  of  parade  or  pretense. 
I  swear  to  thee  .  .  . 
By  the  simplicUy  at  Venus'  doves,  .  .  . 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

5fto*.,M.N.D.,i.  1.171. 

I,  for  my  part,  will  slack  no  service  that  may  testi^my 

mmpHcUy.  ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  lii,  3. 

He  [Madison]  had  that  rare  dignity  of  unconscious  sim- 

pli(^  which  characterizes  the  earnest  and  disinterested 

scholar.  J.  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  Amer.  Hist,  v. 
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if)  Ignorance  arising  from  lack  either  of  education  or  of 
intelligence ;  especi£dly,  lack  of  common  sense ;  foolish- 
ness;  childishness ;  also,  an  act  of  folly ;  a  foolish  mistake. 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sim^ieUy? 

Prov.  i.  22. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  suit  is  simplicUy,  as  well 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof  is  want  of  conscience. 
Bacon,  Suitors  (ed.  1887),  p.  470. 
Let  It  be  .  .  .  one  of  our  limpliciUes  to  suffer  that  in- 
jury which  neither  impaireth  the  reputation  of  the  father, 
nor  abuseth  the  credit  of  the  sons. 

Q.  Barvey,  Four  Letters. 
Generally,  nature  hangs  out  a  sign  of  simplicity  in  the 
face  of  a  fool.  FuUer,  Holy  and  Profane  State,  III.  xii.  1. 
r=Syn.  See  simple. 
Simplification  (sim"pli-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
simplification  =  Pg.  simpliflcagSo  =  It.  simpli- 
fi^azione;  as  simplify  +  -ation  (see  -fication).] 
The  act  of  simplifying  or  making  simple ;  re- 
duction from  a  complex  to  a  simple  state :  as, 
the  simplification  of  English  spelling. 

The  siBi^ifl^Mtion  of  machines  renders  them  more  and 
more  perfect  but  this  simplification  of  the  rudiments  of 
languages  renders  them  more  and  more  imperfect)  and 
less  proper  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  language. 

Adam  Smith,  Formation  of  Languages. 

Where  tones  coincide,  the  number  of  tones  actually 
present  is  less  than  the  number  of  possible  tones,  ana 
there  is  a  proportionate  simplification:  so  to  put  it,  more 
is  commanded  and  with  less  effort. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  69. 

simplificative  (sim'pli-fl-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  simpU- 
ficat{ion)  +  -i»e.]  Simplifying,  or  tending  to 
simplify. 

"Simplificative  evolution"  as  opposed  to  "elaborative 
evolution."     E.  R.  Lan^ester,  Degeneration,  p.  71,  note  c. 

simplificator  (sim'pli-fl-ka-tor),  n.  [<  simplifi- 
cat{ion)  +  -or^.]  One  who  sunplifies,  or  favors 
simpUflcation,  as  of  a  system,  doctrine,  etc. 
[Bare.] 

This  is  the  supposition  of  sim/pHficators,  who,  from  the 
impulse  of  a  faulty  cerebral  conformation,  must  needs 
disbelieve,  because  theology  would  otherwise  afford  them 
no  intellectual  exercise. 

Isaac  Taylor,  Itat.  Hist.  Enthusiasm,  p.  92. 

simplify  (sim'pli-fi),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  simpli- 
fied, ppr.  simplifying.  [<  F.  svmplijier  =  Sp. 
Pg.  simpUflear  =  It.  (refl.)  simplificare ;  irreg., 
as  simple  +  -fy.]  I.  trans.  To  make  simple; 
reduce  from  complexity  to  simplicity ;  also,  to 
make  easy  of  use,  execution,  performance,  or 
comprehension. 

Philosophers  have  generally  advised  men  to  shun  need- 
less occupations,  as  the  certain  impediments  of  a  good  and 
happy  life ;  they  bid  us  endeavour  to  siynplify  ourselves. 
Baarovi,  Works,  II.  xxxiv. 

With  no  outdoor  amusements,  and  with  no  summer 
holiday,  how  much  is  life  simplified!  But  the  simplicity 
of  life  means  monotony. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  88. 

II.  imtrans.  To  produce  or  effect  simplicity. 

That  is  a  wonderful  simpliflcation,  and  science  always 
simplifies.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  166. 

simplism  (sim'plizm),  n.  [<  simple  +  Asm.] 
The  advocacy  or  cmtivation  of  simplicity; 
hence,  an  affected  or  labored  simplicity. 

other  writers  have  to  affect  what  to  him  [Wordsworth] 
is  natural.  So  they  have  what  Arnold  called  simplism, 
he  simplicity.  The  Century,  XXXIX.  624. 

simplist  (sim'plist),  TO.  [<  OF.  simpUste,  also 
simpUdste  =  Sp.  simpUsta  =  It.  sempUdsta;  as 
simple  +  -ist.]  One  skilled  in  simples  or  me- 
dicinal plants ;  a  simpler. 

A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  [the  rose  of  Jericho]  hath 
been  mistaken  by  some  good  simplist  tor  amomum. 

i^r  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  il.  6. 

simplistic  (sim-pUs'tik),  a.  [<  simplist  +  -ic] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  simples  or  a  simplist. 
[Bare.]  Imp.  Diet. — 2.  Endeavoring  to  explain 
everything,  or  too  much,  upon  a  single  princi- 
ple. 

The  facts  of  nature  and  of  life  are  more  apt  to  be  com- 
plex than  simple.  Simplistic  theories  are  generally  one- 
sided and  partial.  J.  F.  Clarke.    {Worcester.) 

simplityf  (sim'pU-ti),  to.     [<  ME.  simplity,  sym- 
plete,  <  OF.  simphte,  simplieity:  see  simpUd- 
ty.]    Simplicity. 
Thanne  shaltow  se  Sobrete  and  Symplete-ot-sgeaTae. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  165. 

simploce,  n.    See  symploce. 

simply  (sim'pli),  adv.  [<  ME.  mjmpej/y,  sympil- 
Vu,  sympilliche,  simpleliche,  eta.;  <  simple  +  -ly^.] 
!m  a  simple  manner,  (a)  Without  complication,  in- 
tricacy, obscurity,  or  circumlocution  ;  easily ;  plainly. 

He  made  his  complaynt  and  his  clamoure  heringe  hem 
alle,  and  seide  to  hem  full  sympUly,  "  Lordinees,  ye  be  alle 
my  liege  m3n,  and  of  me  ye  holde  youre  londee  and  youre 
fees."  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill  616. 

Evolution,  under  its  primary  aspect,  is  illustrated  most 
simply  and  clearly  by  this  passage  of  the  Solar  System  from 
a  widely  diffused  incoherent  state  to  a  consolidated  cohe- 
rent state.  B.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  108. 


simulant 

(S)  Without  extravagance  or  parade;  unostentatiously. 

Thel  ben  f  uUe  devoute  Men,  and  ly  ven  porely  and  sympe- 
ly,  with  Joutes  and  with  Dates ;  and  thei  don  gret  Absty- 
nence  and  Penaunce.  Uandemlle,  Travels,  p.  68. 

A  mortal,  built  upon  the  antique  plan. 
Brimful  of  lusty  blood  as  ever  ran. 
And  taking  life  aa  simply  as  a  tree ! 

Lowell,  Agaasiz,  1. 144. 
(o)  Without  pretense  or  affectation ;  unassumingly ;  art- 
lessly. 

Thei  dide  to  Kynge  Arthur  their  homage  full  debonerly 
as  was  right,  and  the  kynge  he  receyved  with  gode  herte 
and  mmpUliehe  with  wepynge. 

Werlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  140. 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek.  HUton,  P.  L.,  xii.  669. 

(d)  Without  wisdom  or  discretion ;  unwisely ;  foolishly. 

And  we  driven  the  remenaunt  in  at  the  yates,  thatsj/m- 
jnUy  hem  deffended  whan  they  hadde  loste  their  lorde. 

Uerlin  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  1.  78. 
(«)  Merely;  solely;  only. 

It  more  afflicts  me  now  to  know  by  whom 
Thib  deed  is  done  than  si/mply  that  'tis  done, 

Beav~  and  FL,  Philaster,  iii.  1. 
The  attractive  force  of  a  stimulus  is  determined  not 
simply  by  its  quantity  but  also  by  its  quality. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  PsychoL,  p.  82. 
Hence— (/)  Absolutely;  quite. 
He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 169. 
They  [the  older  loyal  families  of  Europe]  never  wanted 
a  surname ;  none  attached  itself  to  them,  and  they  simply. 
have  none.  If.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  414. 

(ff)  Absolutely;  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words;  not  in  a 
particular  respect  merely. 

Simpson's  operation.    See  operation. 

simptomet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  symptom. 

simpulum  (sim'pu-lum),  TO.;  pi.  simpula  (-la). 
[L. :  seedef.]  In  .feom.aniig'.,  a  small  ladle  with 
which  vnne  was  dipped  out  for  libations,  etc. 

A  third  [relief]  which  seemed  to  be  an  altar,  with  two 
reliefs  on  it,  one  being  a  person  holding  a  simpvlwm; 
these  were  all  brought  from  Buda. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  249. 

simson,  simpson  (sim' son),  n.  [Var.  of  obs. 
sendon,  senchion,  <  OF.  senedon,  <  L.  senedo{n-), 
groundsel:  see  sendon,  Senedo.]  Grroundsel. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Sims's  operation.    See  operation. 

simulacra,  n.    Plural  of  simulacrum. 

simulacret  (sim'u-la-k6r),  to.  [Also  Simula^ 
chre;  <  ME.  symuiaere,  symylacre,  <  OF.  simula- 
cre,  also  simmlaire,  F.  simulacre  =  Pr.  simulacra 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  si/mmlacro,  <  L.  simulacrum,  a  like- 
ness, image,  form,  appearance,  phantom :  see 
simidacrvm.]    An  image. 

Betwene  SymvZa^es  and  Ydoles  is  a  gret  difference. 
For  Symulacres  ben  Ymages  made  aftre  lyknesse  of  Men 
or  of  Women,  or  of  the  Sonne  or  of  the  Mone,  or  of  ony 
Best,  or  of  ony  kyndely  thing. 

MandeiriUe,  Travels,  p.  164. 

Phidias  .  .  .  made  of  yuory  the  smmlachre  or  image  of 
Jupiter.  Sir  T.  Blyot,  The  Govemour,  L  8. 

simulacrum  (sim-u-la'fcrum),  to.  ;  pi.  simulacra 
(-kra).  [L.,  a  likeness,  image,  form,  appear- 
ance, phantom  (in  philosophy  a  tr.  of  Gr.  l/jola- 
/m),  <  simmlare,  make  like,  imitate :  see  simu- 
late.] 1.  That  which  is  formed  in  the  likeness 
of  any  object ;  an  image. 

The  mountain  is  flanked  by  two  tall  conical  simulacra, 
with  radiate  summits. 

B.  V.  Bead,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  634. 

He  [the  author  of  the  De  Mysteriis]  condemns  as  folly 
and  impiety  the  worship  of  images  of  the  gods,  though 
his  master  held  that  these  slmutaora  were  filled  with  di- 
vine power,  whether  made  by  the  hand  of  man  or  (as  he 
believed)  fallen  from  heaven.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XTT  603. 

3.  A  shadowy  or  unreal  likeness  of  anything; 
a  phantom ;  a  vague,  unreal  representation. 

The  sensations  of  persons  who  have  suffered  amputa- 
tion show  that  their  sensorium  retains  a  picture  or  map 
of  the  body  so  far  as  regards  the  location  of  all  its  sensC 
tive  regions.  This  simxdacrum  is  invaded  by  conscious- 
ness whenever  theproper  stimulus  is  applied. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  407. 

All  the  landscape  and  the  scene  seemed  the  amulacrum 
of  an  old  romance,  the  echo  of  an  early  dream. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Eoundabout  Journey,  xviL 
3.  A  formal  sign ;  a  sign  which  represents  a 
thing  by  resembling  it,  but  does  not  indicate 
it,  or  stand  for  the  actual  presence  of  the  thing; 
simulant  (sim'u-lant),  a.  and'  to.  [<  L.  simu- 
lan{t-)s,  ppr.  oi' simulare,  make  like:  see  simu- 
late.] I.  a.  Simulating  (something  else) ;  ap- 
pearing to  be  (what  it  is  not) ;  replacing  (in 
position  or  in  aspect):  witho/.-  used  especially 
in  biology:  as,  a  scutum  simulant  of  a  scutel- 
lum;  eheliceres  simulant  of  chelse;  stamens 
sirmlant  of  petals,  or  conversely,  a  good  many 
parts  and  jirgans,  under  varioris  phy^ogical  modiflca- 
tions,  are  thus  simulant  of  others  froin  which  they  are 
morphologically  different.    See  similar,  4. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  Which  simulates  some- 
thing else. 
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These  are,  indeed,  solemn  processiona,  which  not  even 
youth  and  beauty,  or  their  eirmdaniU,  can  make  gay. 

W.  H.  RimeU,  Diary  in  India,  I.  103. 
Simular  (sim'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
simulare,  make  lite,  simulate,  <  similis,  like :  see 
similar.  The  form  ig  appar.  due  to  association 
of  the  adj.  simitar  with  the  verb  simulate;  it 
majr  have  been  suggested  by  the  OP.  simulaire, 
an  image,  simulacrum:  see  simulaore.']    I.  a. 

1.  Practising  simulation ;  feigning;  deceiving. 
[Rare.] 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. ' 

Shak.,  Lear,  ill  2.  61. 

2.  Simulated  or  assumed;  counterfeit;  false. 
[Rare.] 

I  return'd  with  siimdar  proof  enough 
To  malie  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 

ShaJc.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6.  200. 
In  the  old  poetic  fame 
The  gods  are  blind  and  lame. 
And  the  simidar  despite 
Betrays  the  more  abounding  might. 

Emerium,  Monadnoc. 

II,  n.  One  vrho  simulates  or  feigns  anything. 
[Rare.] 

Christ  calleth  the  Pharisees  hypocrites,  that  is  to  say 
sbmdart,  and  white  sepulchres.  ~     '  ' 


simulate  (sim'u-lat),  v.  t:  pret.  and  pp.  simii- 
lated,  ppr.  simulating.  [^  L.  simulatus,  pp.  of 
simulate,  also  similareXy  It.  simulare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Pr.  simular  =  F.  simpler),  make  like,  imitate, 
copy,  represent,  feign.  <  similis,  like :  see  sim- 
ilar. Cf.  dissimulate.}  1.  To  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of,  without  having  the  reality ;  feign ; 
counterfeit;  pretend. 

She,  while  he  stabbed  her,  eCnwlated  death. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  11. 162. 
The  scheme  of  eirmdated  insanity  is  precisely  the  one 
he  [Hamlet]  would  have  been  likely  to  hit  upon,  because 
It  enabled  him  to  follow  his  own  bent. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  let  ser.,  p.  221. 

2.  To  act  the  part  of ;  imitate;  belike;  resem- 
ble. 

The  pen  which  simulated  tongue 
On  paper,  and  saved  all  except  the  sound, 
Which  never  was.    Browning,  King  and  Book,  1. 41. 

What  proof  is  there  that  brutes  are  other  than  a  supe. 

rior  race  of  marionettes,  which  eat  without  pleasure,  ciy 

without  pain,  desire  nothing,  know  nothing,  and  only 

simulate  intelligence  as  a  bee  simulates  a  mathematician? 

HioHey,  Animal  Automatism. 

3.  Specifically — (a)  In  phonology,  to  imitate 
in  form.  See  sinmlaUon,  2.  ('&)  In  biol.,  to 
imitate  or  mimic ;  resemble  by  way  of  protec- 
tive mimicry :  as,  some  insects  simulate  flowers 
or  leaves.  See  mimicry,  3.=Syn.  1.  Disguise,  etc.  (see 
dissemUe),  aifect,  sham. 

simulate  (sim'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  simulatus,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]    Feigned;  pretended. 

The  monkes  were  not  threitened  to  be  undre  this  curse, 
because  they  had  vowed  a  sim/ulate  chastyte. 

Bp.  Bale,  Eng.  Votaries,  ii. 

simulation  (sim-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  MB.  simu- 
lamon,  <  OF.  simulation',' simulacion,  F.  simula- 
tion =  Pr.  Sp.  simulacion  =  Pg.  svmulagSo  =  It. 
simulazione,  <  L.  svmulaUo(n-),  ML.  also  simila- 
Uo(n-),  a  feigning,  <  simulate,  pp.  simulatus, 
feign,  simulate:  see  simulate.'}  .1.  The  act  of 
simulating,  or  feigning  or  counterfeiting;  the 
false  assumption  of  a  certain  appearance  or 
character;  pretense,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling  of  a 
man's  self :  the  first,  closeness,  reservation,  and  secrecy ; 
.  .  .  the  second,  dissimulation  in  the  negative  — when  a 
man  lets  fall  signs  and  arguments  that  he  is  not  that  he 
is ;  and  the  third,  sknvltttion  in  the  afarmative— when  a 
man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to 
be  that  he  is  not. 

Bacon,  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 

The  siamilaMon  at  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  ac- 
tual reproduction  of  nature,  ia  the  peculiar  province  of 
stage  art  Seramer's  Mag.,  IV.  438. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  In  pfeonotopy,  imitation  in 
form ;  the  alteration  of  the  form  of  a  word  so  as 
to  approach  or  agree  with  that  of  another  word 
having  some  accidental  similarity,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  connection  between  them:  a  tendency 
of  popular  etymology.  Examples  aie  frontispiece  for 
fronlispice  (simulating  piece),  eurtal-aa  for  cutlas  (simu- 
lating ax),  sovereign  for  soiierain  or  *soveren  (simulating 
reigrn,  sparrowgrasstor  aspa/ragus  (simulating  farrow  and 
grass),  etc. 

Simtdation.  The  feigning  a  connection  with  words  of 
similar  sound  is  an  important  fact  in  English  and  other 
modern  languages :  asparagus  >  sparrow-grass.  It  prob- 
ably had  just  as  full  play  in  ancient  speech,  but  its  elf  ects 
cannot  be  so  sttrely  traced. 

ii".  A.  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  28. 

(6)  In  Mol.,  unconscious  imitation  or  protective 
mimicry;  assimilation  in  appearance. — 3.  Re- 
semblance; similarity.    [Rare.] 
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M,— why,  that  begins  my  name  ...  M,  0,  A,  I;  this 
simvlation  is  not  as  the  former ;  and  yet,  to  crush  this  a 
little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters 
are  in  my  name.  Suik.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 161. 

4.  In  French  law,  a  fictitious  engagement,  con- 
tract, or  conveyance,  made  either  as  a  fraud 
where  no  real  transaction  is  intended,  or  as  a 
mask  or  cover  for  a  different  transaction,  in 
which  case  it  may  sometimes  be  made  in  good 
faith  and  valid. =syiLl.  See  dissemble. 
simulator  (sim'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  simulateur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  simulador  =  It.  simulatore,  <  L.  sim- 
ulator, an  imitator,  a  copier;  <  simulatus,  pp. 
of  simulare,  imitate,  simulate,  copy:  see  simu- 
late."]   One  who  simulates  or  feigns. 

They  are  merely  simulators  of  the  part  they  sustain. 
De  QwCneey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  1. 200.    (Davies.) 

simulatory  (sim'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  simulate  + 
-dry.\  Serving  to  deceive;  characterized  by 
simulation. 

Jehoram  wisely  suspects  this  flight  of  the  Syrians  to 
be  but  simulatory  and  politic,  only  to  draw  Israel  out  of 
their  city,  for  the  spoil  of  both. 

Bp.  Hall,  Famine  of  Samaria  Believed. 

Simuliidae  (sim-u-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Zetter- 
stedt,  1842,  as  Simulides),  <  SimuUum  +  4dse.'] 
A  family  of  nematoeerous  dipterous  insects, 
founded  upon  and  containing  only  the  genus 
Simulvum.    Also  SimuUdse. 

Simulium  (si-mu'li-um),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
18()2),  <  L.  simula/re,  imitate,  simulate :  see  simu- 
late.} An  important  genus  of  biting  gnats,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  SimuliidsB.  They  are  small  hump- 
backed gnats,  of  a  gray  or  blackish  color,  with  broad  pale 
wings.    Many  well-known  species  belong  to  this  genus, 


Fish-killing  Buffalo-gnat  ^SitnuHum  piscictdiuni),  much  magnified. 
a,  larva,  dorsal  view,  withfan-shapfid  appendages  spread ;  b,  pupa, 
dorsal  view;  c,  pupa,  lateral  view  ;  a,  pupa,  ventral  view ;  ^,  thoracic 
prolog  of  larva ;  j,  manner  in  which  the  circular  rows  of  bristles  are 
arranged  at  anal  extremity. 

such  as  the  Columbatsch  midge  of  eastern  Europe,  the 
black-fly  (£f.  Tno^esfum)  of  the  wooded  regions  of  the  north- 
ern United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  buifalo-  and  tur- 
key-gnats of  the  southwestern  United  States.  Their  bite 
is  very  painful,  and  they  sometimes  swarm  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  become  a  pest.  Thelarvseand  pupse  are  aquatic, 
and  generally  Uve  in  shallow  swift-running  streams.  Also 
Simiuia.  See  cut  under  turkey-gnat. 
simultaneity  (sim"ul-  or  si"mid-ta-ne'i-ti),  n. 
[=  F.  simultanMtS  =  Sp.  simultaneidad  =  Pg. 
simulta/neidade,  <  ML.  simultaneus,  happening  at 
the  same  time :  see  simultaneous.}  The  state  or 
fact  of  being  simultaneous. 

The  organs  [heart,  lungs,  etc.]  of  these  never-ceasing 
functions  furnish,  indeed,  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of 
the  timidian^g  of  repair  and  waste. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  62. 

In  the  palmiest  days  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Macaulay  .  .  . 
the  great  principle  of  simultarmty  in  conversation,  as  we 
may  call  it,  had  not  been  discovered,  and  it  was  still  sup- 
posed that  two  people  could  not  with  advantage  talk  at 
once.  The  NaUm,  Nov.  29, 1883,  p.  444. 

simultaneous  (sim-ul-  or  si-mul-ta'ne-us),  a. 
[=  P.  simultane  =  Sp.  simultdneo  =  Pg.  It.  simul- 
taneo,  <  ML.  simultaneus,  i  simultim,  at  the  same 
time,  extended  <  L.  sim/ul,  together,  at  the  same 
time :  see  similar.}  Existing,  occurring,  or  op- 
erating at  the  same  time;  contemporaneous; 
also,  in  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  having  the 
same  rank  in  the  order  of  nature :  said  of  two 
or  more  objects,  events,  ideas,  conditions,  acts, 
etc. 

Our  own  history  interestingly  shows  «M»«tt<twoi«  move- 
ments now  towards  freer,  and  now  towards  less  free,  forms 
locally  and  generally.      H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  510. 
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No  fact  is  more  familiar  than  that  there  is'a  simultane- 
oiM  impulse  acting  on  many  individual  minds  at  once,  so 
that  genius  comes  in  clusters,  and  shines  rarely  as  a  single 
star.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  84. 

The  combination,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive, 
of  our  conscious  experiences  is  correlated  with  the  combi- 
nation of  the  impressions  made. 

O.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  ,S80. 

Simultaneous  equations,  equations  satisfied  at  the  same 
time— that  is,  with  the  same  system  of  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities,  or,  in  the  case  of  diSerential  equa- 
tions, with  the  same  system  of  primitives. 

simultaneously  (sim-ul-  or  si-mul-ta'nf-us-li), 
adv.  In  a  simultaneous  manner ;  at  the  same 
time ;  together  in  point  of  time. 

simultaneousness  (sim-ul-  or  si-mul-ta'nf-us- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  simultane- 
ous, or  of  happening  at  the  same  time,  or  act- 
ing in  conjunction. 

simultyt  (sim'ul-ti),  n.  [<  L.  simulta(t-)s,  a, 
hostile  encounter,  rivalry, <  simul,  together:  see 
simultaneous.}    Rivalry;  dissension. 

Nor  seek  to  get  his  patron's  favour  by  embarking  him- 
self in  the  factions  of  the  family ;  to  enquire  after  domes- 
tic simvlties,  their  sports  or  affections. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

simung,  n.    The  otter  of  Java,  Lutra  leptonyx. 

simurg,  simurgh  (si-m6rg'),  n.  [Also  simorg, 
simorgh;  <  Pers.  simurgh,  a  fabulous  bird  (see 
del).]  A  monstrous  bird  of  Persian  fable,  to 
which  are  ascribed  characters  like  those  of  the 
roc. 

But  I  am  an  "old  bird,"  as  Mr.  Smith  himself  calls  me: 
a  Simorg,  an  "all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages"  in  matters  of 
cyclometry.         De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  329. 

Sinl  (sin),  n.  [<  ME.  sinne,  synne,  sunne,  serine, 
zenne,  <  AS.  syn,  synn  (in  inflection  synn-,  sinn-, 
senn-)  =  OS.  sundea,  sundia  =  OPries.  sinne, 
sende  =  MD.  sunde,  sonde,  D.  eonde  =  ML(J. 
sunde,  L(jr.  sunne,  sunn  =  OHG.  suntea,  sunta, 
sundea,  sunda,  MHGr.  sunde,  sunde,  Gr.  siinde, 
=  Icel.  syndh,  synth,  later  synd,  =  Sw.  Dan. 
synd  (not  in  Goth.),  sin,  akin  to  L.  son{t-)s, 
sinful,  guilty,  sonticus,  dangerous,  hurtful,  and 
perhaps  to  (Jr.  an;,  sin,  mischief,  harm.  Ac- 
cording to  Curtius  and  others,  the  word  is  an 
abstract  noun  formed  from  the  ppr.  represented 
by  L.  *sen(t-)s,  en{t-)s,  being,  and  by  AS.  soth, 
true,  sooth,  =  Icel.  sannr,  etc.,  lit.  'being (so)' 
(see  sootJi),  Goth,  sunja,  the  truth,  sooth.]  1. 
Any  want  of  conformity  unto  or  transgression, 
of  the  law  of  God.  (Westminster  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism. )  The  true  definition  of  sin  is  amuch 
contested  question,  theologians  being  broadly  divided 
into  two  schools  of  thought,  the  one  holding  that  all  sin 
consists  in  the  voluntary  and  conscious  act  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  other  that  it  also  includes  the  moral  character  and 
disposition  of  the  race ;  one  that  all  moral  responsibility  ia 
individual,  the  other  that  there  is  also  a  moral  responsibili- 
ty of  the  race  as  a  race.  To  these  should  be  added  a  third 
school,  which  regards  sin  as  simply  an  imperfection  and 
immaturity,  and  therefore  requu'ing  for  remedy  princi- 
pally a  hefdthful  development  under  favorable  conditions. 
Theologians  also  divide  sin  into  two  classes,  izctual  sin  and 
originalsi7i.  Actual  sin  consists  in  thevoluntaryconscious 
act  of  the  individual.  (See  actual.)  Original  sin  is  the  in- 
nate depravity  and  corruption  of  the  nature  common  to  all 
mankind.  But  whether  this  native  depravity  is  properly 
called  sin,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  tendency  to  sin  and 
becomes  sin  only  when  it  ia  yielded  to  by  the  conscious 
voluntary  act  of  the  individual,  is  a  question  upon  which 
theologians  differ.  Boman  Catholic  and  other  theolo- 
gians, following  the  early  church  fathers,  distinguish  be- 
tween mortal  (or  deadly)  and  venial  sins.  Mortal  or  dead- 
ly sins  are  such  as  wilfully  violate  the  divine  law,  destroy 
the  friendship  of  God,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  soul. 
The  seven  mortal  or  deadly  sins  are  pride,  covetousness. 
lust,  anger,  gluttony,  envy,  and  sloth.  Venial  sins  are 
such  transgressions  as  are  due  to  inadvertence,  do  not  de- 
stroy the  friendship  of  God,  and,  while  tending  to  become 
mortal,  are  not  in  themselves  the  death  of  the  soul.  The 
difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

And  ye  knowe  also  that  it  was  do  be  me,  and  so  sholde 
myn  be  the  synne.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.)^  L  80. 

Sure,  itisnomn; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  111. 

At  the  court  of  assistants  one  Hugh  Bewett  was  ban- 
ished for  holding  publicly  and  maintaining  that  be  was 
free  from  original  sin  and  team  actual  also  for  half  a  year 
before.  WirUhrop,  Hist  New  England,  II.  22. 

Original  sin  is  the  product  of  human  will  as  yet  unindi- 
vidualized  in  Adam,  while  actual  sin  is  the  product  of 
human  will  as  individualized  in  his  posterity. 

Shedd,  Hist  Christian  Doctrine,  n.  81. 

2.  A  serious  fault;  an  error;  a  transgression : 
as,  a  sin  against  good  taste. —  3.  An  incarna- 
tion or  embodiment  of  sin. 

Thy  ambition, 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckinghamii   Wo*.,  Hen.-VIII. ,  iii.  2. 255. 

Canonical  sins.  See  canonical.— Deadly  sin.  Seedef.  l. 
—Man  of  sin.  Seeman.— Mortal  sin.  See  def.  1.— Ori- 
ginal sin.  See  def.  l.— Remission  of  sins.  "See  remis- 
sion.—The  seven  deadly  sins.  See  def.  i.— Venial 
Bin.   See  def.  1.  =Syn.  1  and  2.  Wrong,  Iniquity,  ete.   See 
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Sin^  (^n),  "• ;  pret.  and  pp.  sinned,  ppr.  sinning. 
[<  ME.  sinnen,  synnen,  sinien,  sinnien,  singen, 
singen,  sungen,  sungen,  sinegen,  <  AS.  syngian, 
gesyngian  =  08.  sundion,  sundeon  =  MD.  sondi- 
ghen,  D.  eondigen  =  OHG.  aunteon,  sunton,  sun- 
don,  MHG.  sundigen,  sunden,  sundigen,  sUnden, 
G.  sundigen  =  Icel.  syndga  =  Sw.  sj/ntJa  =  Dan. 
synde,  sin;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
commit  a  sin ;  depart  voluntarily  from  the  path 
of  duty  prescribed  by  God;  violate  the  divine 
law  by  actual  transgression  or  by  the  neglect 
or  non-observance  of  its  injunctions. 

Thei  seyn  that  wee  synnen  whan  wee  eten  Flessche  on 
the  Dayes  before  Assche  Wednesday,  and  of  that  that  wee 
eten  nesBche  the  Wednesday,  and  Egges  and  Chese  upon 
the  Frydayes.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  20. 

All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Kom.  iii.  23. 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  eins  most? 

Shdk.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 163. 

That  he  ginn'd  is  not  believable ; 
For,  look  upon  his  face !  —  but  it  he  slnn'd, 
The  sin  that  practice  burns  Into  the  blood, 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings  remorse. 
Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Tivien. 
2.  To  commit  an  error  or  a  fault ;  be  at  fault; 
transgress  an  accepted  standard  of  propriety  or 
taste;  offend:  followed  by  against  before  an 
object. 
Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned.  Ps.  li.  4. 

I  am  a  man 
More  sinn'd  against  than  lAnning, 

Shale,,  Lear,  iii.  2.  60. 
I  think  I  have  never  sinned  against  her ;  I  have  always 
tried  not  to  do  what  would  hurt  her. 

George  ElvO,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxii. 

"The  Old  Well,"  .  ...  quite  cleverly  painted,  and  mjimnfl' 
chiefly  by  excessive  prettiness.     The  Nation,  XI VII.  464. 

_  II.  trans.  1.  To  do  or  commit,  contrary  to 
right  or  rule :  with  a  cognate  object. 

And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 

Lo !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  Ood 

Forgives ;  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 
[Also  used  impersonally,  as  in  the  following  quotation : 

Meanwhile,  ere  thus  was  sinn'd  and  judged  on  earth. 
Within  the  gates  of  heU  sat  Sin  and  Death. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  X.  229.] 

2.  To  influence,  force,  or  drive  by  sinning  to 
some  course  of  procedure :  followed  by  an  ad- 
verbial phrase  noting  the  direction  of  the  result 
effected. 
I  have  sinned  away  your  father,  and  he  is  gone. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

We  have  sinnsd  him  hence,  and  that  he  lives 
God  to  his  promise,  not  our  practice,  gives. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Rediviva,  1.  292. 

Sinning  one'B  mercies,  being  ungrateful  for  the  gifts  of 
Providence.    [Scotch.] 

I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  sinnijig  my 
mercies.  Scott. 

sin^  (sin),  adv.,  j)rep.,  and conj.  [<  ME.  sin,  syn, 
sen,  a  contraction  of  sithen:  see  sithen,  sith^, 
and  cf.  mei,  syne,  since.']    Same  as  since. 

sin.    An  abbreviation  of  sine^,  2, 

sin-absolver  (sin'ab-soFvfer),  n.  One  who  ab- 
solves from  the  giiilt  of  sin.     [Bare.] 

A  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sirmisolver.  Shai.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  3.  50. 

Sinaic  (si-na'ik),  a.  [<  Sinai  +  -ic]  Same  as 
Sinaitic. 

Sinaitic  (si-na-it'ik),  a.  [<  KL.  Sinaittcus,  <  Sinai 
(see  def.).]  "Pertaining  to  Mount  Sinai,  or  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  Arabia, 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Bed  Sea :  as,  Sina- 

itic  inscriptions;  the  Sinaitic  tables Sinaitic 

codex.    See  eodeic,  2. 

sinamine  (si-nam'in),  n.  [<  L.  sin(api),  mus- 
tard, +  amine  (?).]  AUyl  cyanide,  C3H5CN, 
a  substance  obtained  from  crude  oil  of  mus- 
tard. 

sinamont,  sinamonet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  cin- 
namon, 

sinapine  (sin'a-pin),  n.  [<  E.  simapine;  as  Si- 
napis  +  -ine^.]  An  organic  base,  CieH23N06, 
existing  as  a  sulphoeyanate  in  white  mustard- 
seed.  The  free  base  is  quite  unstable,  and  has 
not  been  obtained. 

Sinapis  (si-na'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
earlier  Sinapi,  <  L.  sinapis,  usually  sinapi,  <  Gr. 
aiva-KL,  alvijKt,  aivanv,  atv^rcv,  civTjwvg,  in  Attic 
vatzv,  mustard:  see  senvy.]  A  former  genus  of 
European  and  Asiatic  cruciferous  plants,  in- 
cluding mustard,  the  type  of  the  order,  it  is 
now  regarded  as  a  subgenus  of  Brassica,  and  as  such  dis- 
tinguished by  its  spreading  petals,  and  sessile  beaked  and 
cylindrical  or  angled  pods  with  globose  seeds.  This  is  still 
the  officinal  name  of  mustard,  of  which  the  seeds  are  lax- 
ative, stimulant^  emetic,  and  rubefacient.    See  Tn/ustard. 
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sinapism  (sin'a-pizm),  n.  [=  F.  sinapisme,  <  L. 
sinapismiis,  <  Gr.  aivaKtafidg,  a  mustard-plaster, 
<  mvam^eiv  (>  L.  sinapizare),  cover  with  a  mus- 
tard-plaster, <  aivam  (>  L.  sinapi),  mustard :  see 
senvy.l  A  plaster  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  mustard-flour;  a  mustard-plaster. 

The  places  ought,  before  the  application  of  those  topicke 
medicines,  to  be  well  prepared  with  the  razour,  and  &sin- 
apisme  or  rubicative  made  of  mustard-seed,  untill  the  place 
look  red.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxix.  6. 

sin-bom  (sin'bdrn),  a.  Born  of  sin ;  originat- 
ing in  or  derived  from  sin ;  conceived  in  sin. 

Thus  the  sin-born  monster  answer'd  soon : 
To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine. 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heaven. 

MUton,  F.  L.,  X.  S96. 

sin-bred  (siu'bred),  a.  Produced  or  bred  by  sin^ 
Dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable. 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind  I 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  316. 

since  (sins),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [<  late  ME. 
sins,  syns,  sens  (cf.  D.  sinds,  sints),  a  contrac- 
tion of  sithence,  ult.  <  sith :  see  sithence,  sith^,'] 

1.  adv,  1.  After  that;  from  then  till  now;  from 
a  specified  time  in  the  past  onward ;  continual- 
ly afterward;  in  or  during  some  part  of  a  time 
between  a  specified  past  time  and  the  present ; 
in  the  interval  that  has  followed  a  certain  event 
or  time;  subsequently. 

Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horse  back  at  mine  hostess'  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence !  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  288. 

I  hear  Butler  is  made  sin^ie  Count  of  the  Empire. 

Howell,  letters,  I.  vi.  30. 
Ireland  was  probably  then  [1654]  a  more  agreeable  resi- 
dence for  the  higher  classes,  as  compared  with  England, 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since. 

Macaxday,  Sir  William  Temple. 

2.  Before  now;  ago :  with  an  adverbial  phrase 
specifying  the  amount  of  time  separating  the 
event  or  time  in  question  from  the  present: 
as,  many  years  since;  not  long  smce. 

This  Church  [of  Amiens]  was  built  by  a  certaine  Bishop 
of  this  city,  about  foure  hundred  years  sines. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 15. 
You  know,  if  argument,  or  time,  or  love. 
Could  reconcile,  long  simie  we  had  shook  hands. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  v.  3. 
In  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv.  (song). 

II.  prep.  Ever  from  the  time  of;  throughout 
all  the  time  following;  continuously  after  and 
from;  at  some  or  any  time  during  the  period 
following;  subsequently  to. 

Tou  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 1. 

My  last  was  of  the  first  current^  since  which  I  received 

one  from  your  Lordship.  HoweU,  Letters,  I.  v.  29. 

Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle  companion,  has  been 
the  diversion  of  his  friends,  upon  account  of  his  passion, 
ever  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  89. 
A  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes. 
Or  hath  come,  sirtce  the  making  of  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

III.  conj.  1.  From  the  time  when;  in  or  dur- 
ing the  time  after. 

A  hundereth  wyntyr,  I  watte  wele, 

Is  wente  sen  I  chiawerke  had  wrought, 

York  Plays,  p.  49. 
Ayenst  nyght  the  wynde  fell  f ayre  in  our  waye,  so  that 
we  sayled  further  that  nyght  thanne  we  dyde  in  any  daye 
syns  we  departed  from  JaSe. 

Sir  £.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  70. 
I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle  since  I  saw  you  last. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  282. 

Now  we  began  to  repent  our  haste  In  coming  from  the 

settlements,  for  we  had  no  food  since  we  came  from  thence. 

Dam.pier,  Voyages,  1.  20. 

2f.  When:  after  verbs  noting  knowledge  or 

recollection. 

BemembeT  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections. 
Step  forth  mine  advocate.        Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1.  219. 

3.  As  a  sequel  or  consequence  of  the  fact  that; 
inasmuch  as ;  because. 

Viol.  You  are  very  bold. 

Jam..  'Tis  fit,  sinee you  areproud. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  1. 

Perhaps  for  want  of  food  the  soul  may  pine ; 

But  that  were  strange,  since  all  things  bad  and  good, 

Since  all  God's  creatures,  mortal  and  divine. 

Since  God  himself  is  her  eternal  food. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxxL 
=Syn.  3.  Because,  Since,  As,  Inasmuch  as.  For.  Because 
(originally  by  cause)  is  strong  and  the  most  direct.  Since, 
startingfrom  the  idea  of  mere  sequence  in  time,  is  natural- 
ly less  emphatic  as  to  causation :  its  clause  more  often  pre- 
cedes the  main  proposition.  As  is  still  weaker,  and,  like 
since,  generaUy  brings  in  the  reason  before  the  main  propo- 
sition :  as  or  since  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Moham- 
med, Mohammed  must  go  to  the  mountain.  Inasmuch  as 
is  the  most  formal  and  emphatic,  being  used  only  to  mark 
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the  express  reason  or  condition.  For  follows  the  main 
proposition,  and  generally  introduces  that  which  is  real- 
^  continuative  of  the  main  proposition  and  of  equal  or 
nearly  equal  importance,  the  idea  of  giving  a  reason  be- 
ing subordinate. 

Sinceny  ware.    See  ware^, 

sincere  (sin-ser'),  «•  [Early  mod.  B,  also  syn- 
eere;  <  OF.  sincere,  syncere,  P.  sineire  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  sincere,  <  L.  sincerus,  sound,  uninjured, 
whole  (applied  in  a  physical  sense  to  the  body, 
limbs,  skin,  etc.),  clean  (applied  to  a  vessel, 
jar,  etc.),  pure  (applied  to  saffron,  ointment, 
geins,  etc.),  unmixed  (applied  to  a  race,  tribe, 
etc.),  real,  genuine  (applied  to  various  things) ; 
in  a  fig.  sense,  sound,  uncorrupted;  ult.  ori- 
gin unknown.  The  word  is  appar.  a  com- 
pound, but  the  elements  are  uncertain,  and  va- 
rious views  have  been  held:  (a)  Sincerus,  lit. 
'without  wax,'  <  sine,  without,  +  cera,  wax; 
explained  as  referring  originally  to  clean  ves- 
sels free  from  the  wax  sometimes  used  in  seal- 
ing wine-jars,  etc.  This  etymology  is  unten- 
able. (6)  Sincerus,  lit.  'wholly  separated,'  <  sin-, 
'  one,'  seen  also  in  singuli,  one  by  one,  simplex, 
single,  simple,  semel,  once,  etc.  (see  same),  +  -eer 
in  cernere  (pp.  cretus),  separate:  see  concern,  dis- 
cern, (c)  Sincerus,  lit.  'entirely  pure,'  <  sin-, 
'  same,  ever,'  in  L.  simul,  together,  etc.  (iden- 
tical with  sin-  above),  +  -cerw  for  *scerus  =  AS. 
scir,  bright,  pure, sheer:  see sheerK']  1.  Sound; 
whole ;  unbroken ;  without  error,  defect,  or  in- 
jury.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

He  tried  a  third,  a  tough  well  chosen  spear ; 
The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere. 
Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide^ 
But  scomf id  off er'd  his  unshielded  side. 

Ihyden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiL  133, 

2.  Pure ;  unmixed ;  unadulterated ;  free  from 
imitation;  good  throughout:  as,  sincere  work. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

As  newborn  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
[the  spiritual  milk  which  is  without  guile,  E.  V.]. 

1  Pet.  ii.  2. 
Wood  is  cheap 
And  wine  sincere  outside  the  city  gate. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  II.  14. 

3.  Having  no  admixture;  free;  clear:  followed 
by  of.     [Bare.] 

Our  air,  sincere  of  ceremonious  haze. 
Forcing  hard  outlines  mercilessly  close. 

LoweU,  Agassiz,  Iv.  26. 

4.  Unalloyed  or  unadulterated  by  deceit  or  un- 
friendliness ;  free  from  pretense  or  falsehood ; 
honestly  felt,  meant,  or  intended :  as,  a  sincere 
wish ;  a  sincere  effort. 

His  love  siTicere,  his  thoughts  immaculate. 

Shak.,  T.  6.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  76. 

The  instructions  given  them  [the  viceroys]  by  the  Home 

Government  show  a  sincere  desire  for  the  well-being  of 

Ireland.  Leeky,  Eng.  In  18th  Cent.,  xvi. 

5.  Free  from  duplicity  or  dissimulation ;  hon- 
est in  speech  or  intention ;  guileless ;  truth- 
ful; frank. 

A  woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her  prin- 
ciples with  temper  and  discretion. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  57. 
If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you  have  represented 
him  to  me,  he  will  never  give  you  up  so, 

Sheridan,  The  fiivals,  I.  2. 
Man's  great  duiy  is  not  to  be  sincere,  but  to  be  right ;  to 
be  so,  and  not  to  believe  that  he  is  so. 

H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christian  Theol.,  p.  190. 

6.  Morally  pure;  undepraved;  upright;  vir- 
tuous; blameless. 

But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion  : 
Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1,  202. 
This  Countrie  is  thought  to  haue  beene  the  habitation 
of  . .  .  Noah  and  his  ginccrerFamilie.  .  .  .  Yethowsoone, 
and  howmuch,  they  degenerated  in  the  wicked  ofl-spring 
of  cursed  Cham.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  78. 

A  Predicant  or  preaching  Frier,  a  man  of  sincere  life 
and  conuersation.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  476. 
=S3m.  4  and  6.  Fair,  Open,  etc.  (see  candid) ;  Cordial,  Sin- 
cere, etc.  (see  hearty),  unfeigned,  undissembling,  artless, 
heartfelt. 

sincerely  (sin-ser'li),  adv.  In  a  sincere  man- 
ner, in  any  sense  of  the  word  sincere;  wholly; 
purely;  with  truth;  truly;  really. 

Sincereness  (sin-ser'nes),  n.   Same  as  sincerity. 

sincerity  (sin-ser'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  sincMU=  Sp. 
sinceridad  =  Pg.  'sineeridade  =  It.  sinceritet,  < 
L.  sincerita(t-)s,  <  sincerus,  sincere :  see  sincere.l 
The  state  or  character  of  being  sincere,  (a) 
Freedom  from  admixture,  adulteration,  or  alloy ;  piuity. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  Germans  are  a  people  that  more  than  all  the  world, 
I  thmk,  may  boast  sincerity,  w  being  for  some  thousand 
of  years  a  pure  and  unmixed  people. 

Feltham,  Brief  Character  of  the  Low  Countries. 
(6)  Freedom  from  duplicity,  deceit,  or  falsehood ;  honesty : 
tmthfulness. 
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1  speak  not  by  commandment,  but  ...  to  prove  the 
gimerity  of  your  love.  2  Cor.  viii.  8. 

Sincerity  can  never  be  taken  to  be  the  highest  moral 
state.  Sincerity  is  not  the  chief  of  virtues,  as  seems  to  be 
assumed.  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Clu-istian  Theol.,  p.  189. 
(c)  Integrity ;  uprightness ;  faithfulness. 

In  the  integrity  [margin,  Hneerity]  of  my  heart  and  in- 
nocency  of  my  hands  liave  I  done  this.  Gen.  xx.  5. 

Order  of  Sincerity.  See  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  under 
ea^/Je.  =  Syn.  See  eineere. 

sinch  (sinch),  n.  and  v.    A  bad  spelling  of  cirich. 

sincipital  (sin-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  sind,put(-pit-), 
sinciput,  +  -al.'i  Of*  or  pertaining  to  the  sin- 
ciput: opposed  to  occJpJtoZ.    Dvmglison. 

sinciput  (sin'si-put),  n.  [Formerly  also  synei- 
out;  <  L.  sinciput,  the  head,  brain,  lit.  half  a 
Eead  (applied  to  the  cheek  or  jowl  of  a  hog), 

<  semi-,  half,  +  caput,  head.  In  mod.  use  op- 
posed to  occiput,  the  back  part  of  the  head:  see 
occiput.']  1.  The  upper  half  or  part  of  the 
head;  the  dome  of  the  skull;  the  calvarium, 
including  the  vertical,  parietal,  and  frontal 
regions  of  the  cranium:  distinguished  from 
occiput,  [A  usual  restricted  sense  of  the  word  to  fore- 
head or  brow  seems  to  have  come  from  opposition  to  hivd- 
head  or  occiput. ] 

2.  In  entom.,  the  front  of  the  epieranium,  or 
that  part  between  the  vertex  and  the  elypeus. 

Sinckh  1).    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sink. 

sinckfoilet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cinquefoil. 

sincopet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  syncope. 

sindelf,  n.    Same  as  sendal. 

sinder^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cinder. 

Binder^  (sin'dfer),  v.    A  Scotch  form  of  sunder. 

Sindh  carpet.  A  name  given  somewhat  loosely 
to  East  Indian  carpets  and  rugs  of  the  poorest 
quality. 

sindickt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  syndic. 

sindle  (sin'dl),  adv.  [Also  now  or  formerly 
sind/yll,  sendyll,  smidle,  seyndill,  seenil,  senil; 
perhaps  <  8w.  Dan.  sender  in  i  sonder,  asunder, 
separately :  see  sunder,  siTtder'^."}  Seldom ;  rare- 
ly.    [Scotch.] 

Wi'  good  white  bread,  and  farrow-cow  milk. 

He  bade  her  feed  me  aft; 
And  ga'e  her  a  little  wee  summer-dale  wandie. 

To  ding  me  sindle  and  saft. 

Lard  Bandal  (A)  (Chad's  Ballads,  II.  25). 

sindle  (sin'dl),  a.    [Also  seindle;  <  sindle,  adni.] 
Bare.     [Scotch.] 
sindoc,  n.    See  sintoc. 
sindont  (sin'dpn),  n.     [<  MB.  syndone,  sendony, 

<  L.  sindon,  <.  &r.  aivSitv,  fine  muslin  or  muslin, 
or  something  made  from  it,  as  a  garment,  nap- 
kin, sail,  etc.;  prob.  from  India  or  Sind,  ult.  < 
Skt.  Sindhu,  the  Indus,  a  particular  use  of  sin- 
dhu,  a  river:  see  Indian.  Cf.  sendaP-.']  1.  A 
thin  fabric,  of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk. 

So  loseph  layde  Ihesu  to  rest  in  his  sepulture. 
And  wrapped  his  body  in  a  clothe  called  sendony. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (£.  E.  I.  S.),  p.  37. 

2.  A  piece  of  cotton  or  linen;  a  wrapper. 
A  book  and  a  letter,  .  .  .  wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen. 

Bacon. 

sine^  (sin),  adv.  and  conj.  [Also  syne,  the  usual 
spelling  in  Sc. ;  <  ME.  sine,  syne,  a  later  form, 
with  added  adverbial  termination  -e  (in  part  a 
mere  variant),  of  swi^^  contraction  of  sithen :  see 
sin^,  sith^.']  1.  adv.  1.  After  that;  afterward: 
same  as  since,  1. 
Seyne  bowes  of  wylde  bores  with  the  braune  lechyde. 
Marte  AHhure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 188. 

2.  Before  now;  ago:  same  as  since,  3 1  as,  lang 
syne,  long  ago,  used  also  as  a  noun,  especially 
in  the  phrase  auld  langsyne,  old  times  (see  lang- 
syne).  [Obsolete  or  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
II.  conj.  After;  since:  same  as  since. 
Sine^  (sin),  n.  [<  L.  simus,  a  bend,  curve,  fold, 
coil,  curl,  esp.  the  hanging  fold  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  toga,  a  bay,  bight,  gulf,  NL.  in  math, 
a  sine:  seo  sinus.]     If.  A  gulf. 

Such  is  the  German  Sea,  such  Persian  Sine, 
Such  th'  Indian  Gulf,  and  such  th'  Arabian  Brine. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bactas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

2.  In  trigon.,  formerly,  with  reference  to  any 
arc  of  a  circle,  the  line  drawn  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc  at  right  angles  to  the  diame- 
ter which  passes  through  its  other  extremity ; 
now  ordinarily,  with  ref- 
erence not  to  the  arc  but 
to  the  angle  which  it 
subtends  at  the  center 
of  the  circle,  the  ratio 
of  the  aforesaid  line  to 
the  radius  of  the  circle. 
Thus,  in  the  diagram,  BE  is  the 

sine  of  the  arc  AB  (sometimes  it  is  defined  as  half  the 
chord  of  double  the  arc),  and  the  ratio  of  BE  to  OB  is  the 
sine  of  the  angle  ACB.  (See  trigonometricai  functions, 
under  trigonmnelrical.)    A  more  scientific  definition  of 
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the  sine  is  that  of  Euler,  sin  x  =  lUe—"'  —e*0,  where 
i'  =  -1,  and  e  is  .the  Napierian  base.  The  sine  is  also 
folly  defined  by  the  infinite  series 

smx  =  x--+- 

But  all  the  properties  of  sines  are  readily  deduced  from 
the  definition  that  the  sine  is  such  a  function  that  it 
vanishes  with  the  variable,  while 
dsino; 


dx 


yi— (sin*)'. 


Abbreviated  sin,  as  in  formulte  here  given.— Arithmetic 
Of  sines,  analytical  trigonometry.  Its  obj  ect  is  to  exhibit 
the  relation  of  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  etc.,  of  axes, 
multiple  arcs,  etc. — Artificial  Sine.  See  artiflmal. — (Jo- 
versed  sine,  the  versed  sine  of  the  complement  of  an 
angle.  In  the  diagram  the  ratio  of  DK  to  BC  is  the  co- 
versed  sine  of  the  angle  ACB ;  and  DK  is  the  co-versed  sine 
of  the  arc  AB. —  Curve  of  sines.  See  curve. — Lines  of 
sines,  a  scale  having  divisions  marked  with  values  of  an 
angle  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  distances  of  the  di- 
visions from  the  origin  being  proportional  to  the  sines  of 
these  angular  values. — LogaTlthinic  sine,  the  logarithm 
of  a  natural  sine.— Natural  sine^  the  sine  as  above  de- 
fined :  the  expression  arose  when  sine  was  still  understood 
as  a  half-chord,  and  meant  the  sine  for  radius  unity  (or 
some  multiple  of  ten).—  Sine  galvanometer.  See  gal- 
vanometer.—Sine  of  the  (.m—l)th  order,  the  function 
expressed  by  the  series 
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(m-1) ! '~  (2m— 1) !  "^  (3ro-l)!  * 
These  functions  were  invented  by  Wronski.— Sine  Of 
three  lines  which  meet  In  a  point,  the  sine  of  the 
angle  between  the  first  line  and  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other 
two  lines. — Sine  of  three  planes,  the  sine  of  the  angle 
between  the  first  plane  and  the  intersection  of  the  other 
two,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the 
other  two  planes.— Suhversed  sine.  Same  as  supple- 
mental versed  sine.— Supplemental  verged  sine,  the 
difference  between  the  versed  sine  and  the  diameter. — 
Versed  sine,  unity  minus  the  cosine.  Formerly,  for  the 
arc  AB  (see  the  diE^ram),  it  was  understood  to  be  the  line 
£A ;  now  the  ratio  of  EA  to  BC  is  the  versed  sine  of  the 
angle  ACB.— Whole  Sine  of  a  circle,  the  radius. 

sine*  (sin),  ?J.  j.  [Cf.  siei,  sjfei.]  1.  To  strain. 
Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]—  2.  To  leave  off  milk- 
ing a  cow.    BalUwell. 

sine^  (si'ne),  prep.  [L.,  without :  see  sans,  sine- 
cure.] A  Latin  preposition,  signifying  'with- 
out.'   See  sine  die,  sine  qua  non. 

Sinea  (sin'f-a),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and  Serville, 
1843),  <  Heb.  sene.]  A  genus  of  predaceous 
bugs  of  the  family  Beduviidx,  comprising  only 
8  species,  4  of  which  are  from  the  western 
United  States,  while  3  are  Mexican  or  South 
American.  S.  diadema,  found  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  a  well-known  enemy  of  the  Colorado  potato- 
beetle,  commonly  called  rapacious  soldier-bug.  See  cut 
under  Beduviidse. 

sin-eatert  (sin'e"t6r),  n.  Formerly,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  one  who  was  hired  in  con- 
nection with  funeral  rites  to  eat  a  piece  of 
bread  placed  near  the  bier,  and  ,who  by  this 
symbol  took  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  the  departed  soul  might  rest  in 
peace.  The  usage  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  mis- 
taken interpretation  of  Hosea  iv.  8 :  "  They  eat  up  the  sin 
of  my  people." 

The  manner  [in  the  County  of  Hereford]  waa  that,  when 
the  Corps  was  brought  out  of  the  house  aud  layd  on  the 
Biere,  a  Loafe  of  bread  was  brought  out,  and  delivered 
to  the  Sinne-eater  over  the  corps,  as  also  a  Mazar-bowle  of 
maple  (Gossips  bowle)  full  of  beer,  w*  he  was  to  drinke 
up,  and  sixpence  in  money,  in  consideration  whereof  he 
tooke  upon  him  (ipso  facto)  all  the  Sinnes  of  the  Defunct, 
and  freed  him  (or  her)  from  walking  after  they  were  dead. 
Aubrey,  Kemaines  of  Gentilisme,  p.  35  (Folk-Lore  Soc. 

Publ.,  IV.  35). 

sin-eating  (siu'e'ting),  n.  The  practices  of 
the  sin-eaters.    JBbne,  Tear-Book,  July  19. 

sine-complement  (sin'kom"ple-ment),  n.  Same 
as  cosine. 

sinecural  (si'ne-lmr-al),  a.  [<  sinecure  +  -al.] 
Of  or  relating  to  a  sinecure ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  sinecure.    Imp.  Diet. 

sinecure  (si'nf-kur),  n.  and  a.  [Cf .  F.  sinecure 
(<E.),  <  ML.  sineoura,  in  the  phrase  henefieium 
sine  cura,  a  benefice  without  the  cure  of  souls : 
L.  sine,  without;  curd,  abl.  of  cura,  care:  see 
sine^,cure,n.]  I,  ».  1.  An  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice without  cure  of  souls,  in  England  these  exist 
— (o)  where  the  benefice  is  a  donative,  and  is  committed 
to  the  incumbent  by  the  patron  expressly  without  cure 
of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing  or  being  intrusted 
to  a  vicar ;  (6)  where  residence  is  not  required,  as  in 
certain  cathedral  offices  to  which  no  spiritual  function  is 
attached  except  reading  prayers  and  singing;  (c)  where 
a  parish  is  destitute  of  parishioners,  having  become  de- 
populated. . 
Hence — 3.  Any  office  or  jjosition  giving  profit- 
able returns  without  requiring  work. 
Never  man,  I  think. 
So  moulder'd  in  a  sinecure  as  he. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

II.  a.  Free  from  exaction ;  profitable  with- 
out requiring  labor;  sinecural. 

Gibbon,  whose  sinecure  place  was  swept  away  by  the 
Economical  Reform  Bill  of  1782. 

Leclcy,  Bug.  in  18th  Cent.,  xi. 


Sinew 

sinecure  (si'ne-kiir),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sine- 
cured,  ppr.  sinecuring.  [<  sinecure,  n.]  To 
place  in  a  sinecure.    Imp.  Diet. 

sinecurism  (si'ne-kSr-izm),  n.  [=  F.  sindcu- 
risme;  as  sinecure  +  -ism.]  The  holding  of  si- 
necures ;  a  state  of  society  or  affairs  in  which 
sinecures  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  English  universities  have  sufiered  deeply  from 
evils  to  which  no  American  universities  seem  at  present 
likely  to  be  exposed— from  clericism,  celibacy,  and  sine- 
curism, for  example.   C.  W.  Eliot,  N.  A.Eev. ,  CXXVI.  224. 

sinecurist  (si'ne-kiir-ist),  re.  l=F.sin4euriste; 
as  sinecure  +  -is'*.]  One  who  holds  or  seeks  a 
sinecure. 

He  tilted  as  gallantly  as  ever  against  the  placemen,  the 
borough-mongers,  and  the  sinecurists. 

Nineteenth  Century,  SIX.  254. 

sine  die  (si'ne  di'e).  [L. :  sine,  without  (see 
sine^) ;  die,  abl.  of  dies,  day :  see  dial.]  With- 
out day :  used  in  connection  with  an  adjourn- 
ment of  an  assembly,  or  of  any  business  or 
cause,  without  any  specified  day  or  time  for 
reassembling,  or  resuming  the  subject  or  busi- 
ness. When  a  prisoner  is  suffered  to  go  sine 
die,  he  is  practically  discharged. 

sine-integral  (siu'ln'tf-gral),  n.    The  function 


/sin  X  , 


Sinemurian  (si-ne-mii'ri-an),  n.  The  French 
name  of  a  division  of  the  Jurassic  series ;  the 
equivalent  of  the  Lower  Lias  of  the  English 
geologists.  As  typically  developed  at  Semur, 
in  France,  it  consists  of  three  series,  each 
characterized  by  a  particular  species  of  am- 
monite. 

sine  qua  non  (si'ne  kwa  non).  [L. :  sine,  with- 
out (see  sine^);  qua,  abl.  sing.  fern,  of  qui, 
which  (agreeing  with  re,  thing,  understood); 
non,  not:  see  non^.]  Something  absolutely 
necessary  or  indispensable;  an  indispensable 
condition:  as,  he  made  the  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness a  sine  qua  non;  used  attributively,  indis- 
pensable ;  necessary. 

Publication,  in  some  degree,  and  by  some  mode,  is  a 
sine  qua  rum  condition  for  the  generation  of  literature. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

sine-titular  (si'ne-tit'''u-iar),  a.  [<  L.  sine,  with- 
out, +  titulus,  title :  see  title,  titular.]  Without  a 
title  for  ordination.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  II.  196. 

sinew  (sin'ii),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sinnew; 
<  ME.  simewe,  synewe,  synowe,  synow,  senewe, 
sinwe,  senwe,  sinue,  <  AS.  sinu,  seono,  sionu 
{sinw-,  sinew-)  =  OPries.  simi,  sine,  sin  =  MD. 
senviwe,  senue,  D.  zenuw  =  MLG.  sene  =  OHGr. 
senawa,  senevia,  senuwa,  MHG.  senewe,  senwe, 
sene.  Or.  seJme  =  Icel.  sin  =  Sw.  sena  =  Dan.  sene 
=  Goth.  *sinawa  (not  recorded),  a  sinew ;  prob. 
Skt.  snava  (for  *sinava),  a  sinew ;  perhaps  akin 
to  AS.  sal  =  OS.  sel  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  sell  = 
Icel.  seil  =  Goth.  *sail  (inferred  from  deriv.  in- 
sailjan)  =  OBulg.  silo,  a  cord,  rope,  and  to  Gr. 
Uidg,  a  band ;  from  a  root  *si,  Lett,  sinu,  I  bind, 
Skt.  ■\/  si  (1st  pers.  pres.  sinovii),  bind.]  1.  A 
cord  or  tendon  of  the  body.    See  tendon. 

He  .  .  .  was  grete  and  lene  and  full  of  veynes  and  of 
sen^wes,  and  was  also  so  grym  a  figure  that  he  was  drede- 
full  for  to  be-holde.  JHerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  339. 

Cutting  out  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  he  bore 
them  olT,  leaving  Jupiter  behind  miserably  maimedand 
mangled.  Bacon,  Political  Eables,  vitu 

2t.  A  nerve.    Compare  aponeurosis. 

The  feeling  pow'r,  which  is  life's  root. 
Through  ev'ry  living  part  itself  doth  shed 

By  sin£ws,  which  extend  from  head  to  foot. 
And,  like  a  net,  all  o'er  the  body  spread. 

Sir  J.  Davies,.lmTaoTtaL  of  Soul,  xviiL 

Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  muscle ;  nerve;  ner- 
vous energy;  strength. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps ; 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  sinews. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ill.  6. 105. 
You  have  done  worthily ;  I  have  not  seen. 
Since  Hercules,  a  man  of  tougher  sinews. 
Fletcher  {and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  4. 

All  the  wealth 
That  sitiews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 

Corwper,  Task,  ii.  32. 

4.  A  string  or  chord,  as  of  a  musical  instrument. 

His  sweetest  strokes  then  sad  Arion  lent 
Th'  inchanting  sinnews  of  his  Instrument. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  5. 

5.  That  which  gives  strength  or  in  which 
strength  consists ;  a  supporting  member  or  fac- 
tor; a  mainstay. 

What  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence. 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  siiiew,  .  .  . 
I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Sfto*.,lHen.IV.,lv.  4.17. 


sinew 

He  that  first  said  that  Money  was  the  eatew  of  all 

things  spake  It  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  in  respect  of  the 

Warres.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch's  Lives  [Cleomenes],  p.  677. 

Good  company  and  good  discourse  are  the  very  Hnews 

of  virtue.  I.  WaUan,  Complete  Angler,  p.  64. 

The  whalemen  especially  have  been  the  n'news  of  the 

American  navy.  The  Cmlury,  XL.  609. 

Sinew-baCked  bow.  See  6ow2. — Sinews  of  war,  money. 

Neither  is  the  authority  of  Machiavel  to  be  despised, 

who  scorneth  the  proverb  of  estate  taken  first  from  a 

speech  of  Mucianus,  that  moneys  are  the  sinews  qf  wars ; 

and  saith  there  are  no  true  sinews  of  wars  but  the  very 

sinews  of  the  arms  of  valiant  men. 

Bacon,  Speech  for  Naturalization  (Works,  ed.  Spedding, 

[X.  324). 
sinew  (sin'u),  v.  t.     [<  sinew,  m.]     1 .  To  furnish 
with  sinews;  strengthen  as  by  sinews;  make 
robust;  harden;  steel. 

He  will  rather  do  it  [sue  for  peace]  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Skak.,  E.  John,  v.  7.  88. 

2.  To  serve  as  sinews  of;  be  the  support  or 
mainstay  of. 

Wretches  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest  luxury 
should  feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly  treat- 
ed, serve  to  sinew  the  state  in  time  of  danger. 

OoldsmMi,  Ticar,  zxvli. 

3.  To  knit  or  bind  strongly;  join  firmly. 
[Bare.] 

Ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen ; 
So  shalt  thou  sLnenti  both  these  lands  together. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ii.  6.  91. 

sineweyt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  senvy. 
sinewiness  (sin'u-i-nes),  n.    The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  sinewy.    Bailey,  1727. 
sinewisllt  (sin'u-ish),  a.     [<  sinew  +  -isfei.] 
Sinewy,     ptare.] 

His  [Hugh  de  Lacie'a]  neck  was  short,  and  his  bodie 
hairie^  as  also  not  fleshie  but  sinewish  and  strong  com- 
pact.    Qiraldus  Can^ensU,  Conquest  of  Ireland  (trans.), 
[ii.  24  (Hollnshed's  Chron.). 

sinewizet  (sin'u-iz),  v.  t.  [<  sinew  +  -fee.]  To 
sinew;  make  sinewy.     [Bare.] 

Such  an  anatomy  of  wit^  so  sineudzed  and  arterized  that 
'tis  the  goodliest  model  of  pleasure  that  ever  was  to  be- 
hold.       B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

sinewless  (sin'u-les),  a.  [<  sinew  +  -less.^ 
Having  no  sinevvs  or  muscles ;  lacking  strength 
or  vigor,  as  of  sinews ;  not  sinewy. 

Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ;  .  .  .  ' 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter  d  there, 
Shrimken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare. 

Byron,  Saul. 

sinewoust  (sin'u-us),   a.      [<  sinew  +  -ous.'] 
Sinewy. 
His  armes  and  other  lims  more  sinewtms  than  fieshie. 
Qiraidus  Cambrensix,  Conquest  of  Ireland  (trans.),  ii.  10 
[(Holinshed's  Chron.). 

sinew-shrunk  (sin'u-shrungk),  a.  iafa/rriery, 
having  the  sinews  of  the  belly-muscles  shrunk 
by  excessive  fatigue,  as  a  horse. 
sinewy  (sin'u-i),  a.  [<  ME.  senowy;  <  sinew  + 
-yi.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  sinew;  resembling 
a  sinew ;  forming  a  sinew ;  tendinous :  as,  sin- 
ewy fibers ;  a  sinewy  muscle,  in  which  the  ten- 
dinous part  is  conspicuous. 

The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall 

Through  every  part 
Can  tie  those  parts,  and  make  me  one  of  alL 

Donne,  The  FuneraL 

2.  Having  strong  sinews;  hence,  muscular; 
strong;  brawny;  robust. 

Take  oxen  yonge,  .  .  .  playne  bak  and  streght. 
The  thies  sadde  and  senowy. 

PaUadiws,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 

For  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  bis  addition  yield 
To  slnmy  Ajax.         Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  S.  259. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  due  to  physical  strength; 
hence,  stout,  strong,  or  vigorous  in  any  way. 

Motion  and  long-during  action  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  S08. 

In  the  literature  of  Home  it  is  that  we  find  the  true  El 
Dorado  of  rhetoric,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  sinewy 
compactness  of  the  language.  De  Quincey,  Khetoric. 

sinfonia  (sin-fo-ne'a),  n.    [It. :  see  symphony.'} 
In  music,  same'  as  ^mphony. 
sinfoniet,  n.    In  music,  same  as  symphony. 
sinful  (sin'ful),  a.     [<  ME.  sinful,  synful,  senful, 
sunful,  <  AS.  synful,  synfull  (=  Icel.  syndafullr, 
syndfuUr  =  Sw.  syndfuU  =  Dan.  syndefuU),  < 
syn,  sin,  -I-  full,  full:  see  «Jnl  and'  -ful.}     1. 
Full  of  sin;  wicked;  iniquitous;  unholy. 
Thu,  a  wrecche  suj^/W  mon.  Aneren  Biwle,  p.  56. 

Shame  attend  the  sinful! 
I  know  my  innocence. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  Iv.  5. 

2.  Containing  or  consisting  in  sin;  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God:  as,  sinful  action;  sinful 
thoughts ;  sinful  words. 
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Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so  that,  seeing  me,  she  turned. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vlll.  606. 

3.  Contrary  to  propriety,  discretion,  wisdom, 
or  the  like ;  wrong;  blameworthy. 

Were  it  not  sir^fvZ  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 

Sliak.,  Sonnets,  ciii. 

=Syn.  Illegal,  Immoral,  etc.  (see  erindnaJ),  bad,  evil, 

unrighteous,  ungodly,  impious. 

sinfully  (sin'fiil-i),  adn.  [<  MB.  synfulliche, 
sinfulUke;  <  sinful  +  -ly^.l  1.  In  a  sinful 
manner,  {a)  So  as  to  incur  the  guilt  of  sin ;  wickedly ; 
iniquitously ;  unworthily. 

"Sir,"  seide  Hervy,  "ye  sey  euell  and  synfuttiehe,  but 
soche  is  now  youre  talente."   Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  497. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself  inno- 
cently and  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man  attempts  to 
please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly.  Sovtk. 

0)  Eeprehensibly ;  wrongly :  a  weakened  sense. 

We  were  a  sinfvlly  indiscreet  and  curious  young  couple 
to  talk  of  the  affairs  of  others  as  we  did. 

D.  C.  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xiii. 

2.  By  sin;  by  or  in  consequence  of  sinful  acts. 
[Rare.] 

If  a  son  that  is  by  his  father  sent  about  merchandise  do 
sinfvlly  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the  imputation  of  his 
wickedness,  by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his 
father  that  sent  him.  Shak ,  Hen.  Y.,  iv.  1. 155. 

sinfulness  (sin'ful-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  synfulnesse ; 
<  sinful  +  -ness.'i  The  state  or  character  of 
being  sinful;  especially,  the  quality  of  being 
contrary  to  the  divine  law;  vnokedness;  de- 
pravity; moral  corruption;  iniquity:  as,  the 
sinfulness  of  an  action;  the  sinfulness  of  thoughts 
or  purposes. 

Good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men.  MHian,  P.  L.,  xL  360. 

sing  (sing),  V. ;  pret.  sang  or  sung,  pp.  sung, 
ppr.  singing.  [<  ME.  singen,  syngen  (pret.  sang, 
song,  pi.  sungen,  songe,  pp.  sungen,  songen,  songe, 
i-sungen,  i-songe),  <  AS.  singan  (pret.  sang,  pi. 
simgon,  pp.  sungen),  sing,  chant,  sound  (used 
of  the  human  voice,  also  poet,  of  the  howling 
of  wolves,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  etc.),  =  OS. 
singan  =  OFries.  sionga  =  MD.  singen,  D.  ein- 
gen  =  MLCx.  LG.  singen,  sing,  =  OHG.  singan, 
sing,  crow,  MHG.  G.  singen,  sing,  =  Icel.  syngja 
=  Sw.  sjunga  =  Dan.  synge  =  Goth,  siggwan  (for 
*singwan),  sing,  also  read  or  intone  (used  of 
Christ's  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  syna- 
gogue) ;  perhaps  orig.  imitative,  like  ring,  and 
used  orig.  of  the  clash  of  weapons,  resonance 
of  metals,  and  the  rush  of  a  missile  through 
the  air  (although  in  the  earliest  recorded  uses 
it  denotes  human  utterance).  If  imitative,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  AS.  secgan,  etc.,  say: 
see  sa^i.  Hence  simg'ei,  sojifl'.]  1.,  intrans.  1; 
To  utter  words  or  inarticulate  sounds  in  musi- 
cal succession  or  with  a  tone  that  is  musical 
in  quality;  chant:  said  of  human  beings. 

On  of  the  Jewys  be  gan  to  syng,  and  than  all  the  women 
daunsed  to  gedyr  by  the  space  of  an  ower. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  63. 
Such  musick,  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was^ever  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sun,g. 

Jfiiton,  Nativity,  1. 119. 
2t.  Specifically,  to  intone. 
Thei  suflfre  not  thei  Latynes  to  syngen  at  here  Awteres. 
Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  19. 

3.  To  produce  tuneful,  musical,  or  rhythmical 
sounds :  said  of  certain  birds,  beasts,  and  in- 
sects, and  of  various  inanimate  things :  as,  sing- 
ing sands. 

Bestes  and  .  ,  .  Bryddes  .  .  .  songen  fuUe  delectabely, 
and  meveden  be  crait,  that  it  semede  that  thei  weren 
quyke.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  278. 

When  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 

5Aa*.,M.  of  v.,  iv.  1.49. 
At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 

4.  To  give  out  a  continuous  murmuring,  hum- 
ming, buzzing,  or  whistling  sound. 

Another  storm  brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  20. 

The  kettle  was  singing,  and  the  clock  was  ticking  stead* 

ily  toward  four  o'clock.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  Ii. 

5.  To  cry  out  with  pain  or  displeasure ;  squeal. 
[Humorous.] 

Certes,  lecchours  dide  he  grettest  wo ; 
They  sholde  singen  if  that  they  were  hent, 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  18. 

6.  To  compose  verse;  relate  or  rehearse  some- 
thing in  numbers  or  verse. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

MiUon,  Lycidas,  1. 10. 

7.  To  have  the  sensation  of  a  continuous  hum- 
ming or  ringing  sound;  ring. 
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Their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheum. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  256. 

8.  To  be  capable  of  being  sung;  be  adaptable 
to  a  musical  setting. 

I  know  it  [Ossianic  hymn]  myself  very  well,  and  I  know 
several  old  poems  that  will  sirig  to  it. 

O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxxviii. 
Singing  bird,  (a)  A  bird  that  sings ;  a  songster ;  a  singer. 
My  old  friend  ought  not  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  a  cage  like  a  singing  bird. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  67. 

(6)  Technically,  an  oscine  passerine  bird,  whether  it  can 
sing  or  not ;  any  member  of  the  Osoines  or  Cantatores,  many 
of  whichare  songless.— Singing  falcon.  Seesinginghawk, 
below.— Singing  fish,  a  Californian  toad-fish  of  the  family 
Batraohida^he  midshipman,  PorUMhys  paromsinms.  It 
attains  a  length  of  over  15  inches,  and  abounds  on  the  ■ 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  from  I'uget  Sound  south- 
ward.—Singing  hawk,  one  of  five  or  six  different  Afri- 
can hawks  of  the  genus  MeKeraa,  as  M.  canorus  or  M.  po- 
lyionus;  a  ohanting-falcon.  The  name  is  due  to  lefauoon 
chanteur  of  Levaillant,  1799,  whence  Falco  canorus  of  Ris- 
lach,  1799,  F.  musicus  of  Daudin,  1800,  chanting-falcon  of 
Latham,  1802,  together  with  the  genus  Melierax  of  G.  ». 
Gray,  1840— all  Uiese  terms  being  based  upon  the  South 
African  bird,  M.  canorus.  The  reputation  of  these  hawks 
for  musick  ability  appears  to  rest  upon  very  slight  basis 
of  fact,  if  any.  See  cut  under  Kelierax.— Singing  mouse, 
a  mouse  that  sings.  It  is  not  a  distinct  species.  Some 
individuals  of  the  common  house-mouse,  Mux  muwtilus, 
and  of  the  American  wood-mouse,  Uesperomiys  leucopus, 
have  been  known  to  acquire  the  trick  or  habit  of  warbling 
a  few  musical  notes  in  a  high  key  and  with  a  shrill,  why 
timbre,  vocalizing  in  a  manner  fairly  to  be  called  singing. 
—To  bear  a  bird  sing.  See  Wrdi.- To  sing  out,  to 
speak  or  call  out  loudly  and  distinctly ;  shout.    [CoUoq.] 

When  the  call-boy  would  sing  out  for  Captain  Beaugarde, 
in  the  second  ac^  we'd  find  that  he  had  levanted  with  our 
best  slashed  trousers.  C.  Lever,  Harry  Lorrequer,  xvi. 
To  sing  small,  to  adopt  a  bumble  tone  or  part,  as  through 
defeat  or  inferiority ;  play  a  subordinate  or  insignificant 
part. 

I  must  myself  sing  small  in  her  company !  I  will  never 
meet  at  hard  edge  with  her. 

Bichardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  I.  96. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  in  musical  sounds  or 
with  musical  alternations  of  pitch;  chant. 

And  hy  [they]  zange  thane  zang  thet  none  other  ne  may 
zynge.  AyenMte  oflnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  268. 

By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Marlowe,  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love. 

2t.  Specifically,  to  intone. 

The  mede  that  meny  prestes  taketh  for  masses  that  thei 
syngen.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  813. 

3.  To  celebrate  with  singing,  or  with  some  form 
of  sound  resembling  singing;  proclaim  musi- 
cally or  resonantly ;  chant. 

I  hear  a  tempest  coming. 

That  sings  mine  and  my  kingdom's  ruin. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  2. 
By  what  Voice,  Sound,  what  Tongue, 
Can  this  Eternall  Deitie  be  sung? 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  80. 

4.  To  frame,  utter,  or  declaim  in  poetic  form. 

But  now  my  Muse  dull  heavy  numbers  sings; 
Cupid,  'tis  thou  alone  giv'st  verse  her  wings. 

Bandolph,  Complaint  against  Cupid. 

5.  To  celebrate  in  numbers  or  verse ;  describe 
or  glorify  in  poetry. 

That  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  migs  the  good. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A„  i.  1.  18. 
Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forced  by  Fate, 
And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
Expelled  and  exiled,  left  the  Trojan  shore. 

Dryden,  MaeiA,  i.  1. 

6.  To  utter  with  enthusiasm;  celebrate:  as,  to 
sing  a  person's  praises  on  all  occasions. 

And  I'll 
Be  bound,  the  players  shall  sing  your  praises  then. 
Without  their  poets.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist^  ii.  1. 

7.  To  usher  in  or  out,  attend  on,  or  accompany 
with  singing:  as,  to  si/ng  the  old  year  out  and 
the  new  year  in. 

Sweet  bird,  that  ^Tig'st  away  the  early  hours, 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 

Drurmmond,  Flowers  of  Sion,  To  the  Nightingale. 

I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride ; 

And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  would  come  ere  long. 

Langfettma,  Blind  Girl  of  Castil-Cuillt,  ii. 

8.  To  bring,  send,  force,  or  effect,  as  any  end 
or  change,  by  singing:  as,  to  sing  a  child  to 
sleep. 

She  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  200. 

To  sing  another  song  or  tune,  to  take  a  different  tone ; 
modi^  one's  tone  or  manner,  especially  with  humility  or 
submissiveness.    [Colloq.] 

Constable.  Madam, 

The  Queene  must  heare  you  siTig  another  song 
Before  you  part  with  vs. 

Elizabeth.  My  God  doth  know, 

I  can  no  note  but  truth. 

Beywood,  If  you  Enow  not  me  (Works,  I.  207). 
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To  alng  out,  to  shout  or  call  (Bomething)  loudly.   (CoUoq.] 
"Who's  there?"  aung  out  the  lieutenant. 
"  Torches,"  was  the  auswer. 

a.  Scott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  i. 

To  sing  placebot.  See  placebo.— to  sing  sorrowt,  to 
take  a  doleful,  lugubrious  tone ;  hence,  to  suffer  discom- 
lort  or  misfortune  with  no  better  remedy  than  complaints. 
Though  this  were  so,  and  your  worship  should  find 
such  a  sword,  it  would  be  of  service  only  to  those  who  are 
dubbed  knights,  like  the  balsam ;  as  for  the  poor  squires, 
they  may  «inj  sorrow.  JarvU,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  18. 
_=Syn.  1.  To  carol,  warble,  chant,  hymn. 

sing  (sing),  n.  [<  sing,  w.]  A  singing;  an  en- 
tertainment of  song.     [Colloq.] 

sing.    An  abbreviation  of  amgular. 

singable  (sing'a-bl),  a.  [<  sing  +  -able.'i  Capa- 
ble of  being  sung;  suitable  for  singing. 

But  for  the  most  part  Mr.  Gilbert  has  addressed  him- 
self ...  to  the  task  of  writing,  for  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
music,  pure  twaddle,  appropriate  twaddle,  exquisitely 
gingaile  twaddle.  The  Academy,  Oct.  18, 1888,  p.  247. 

singableness  (sing'a-bl-nes),  n.    The  quality 
of  being  singable ;  appropriateness  for  singing. 
The  Hngableneis  of  poems  and  hymns. 

The  Nation,  March  30, 1871,  p.  223. 

singe  (sinj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  singed,  ppr. 
singeing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sindge ;  an  altered 
form  of  senge  (see  note  under  English),  <  ME. 
sengen,  seengen  (pp.  seind,  seynd,  sengia),  <  AS. 
*sengan  (in  cojnp.  besengan),  singe,  bum  (=  MD. 
senghen,  D.  zengen  =  OHG.  sengan,  senkan, 
MHQ-.  (j.  sengen,  singe,  scorch,  parch,  bum;  cf. 
Icel.  sangr,  singed,  burnt),  causal  of  singan 
(pret.  sang),  sing,  '  make  to  sing,'  with  refer- 
ence to  the  singing  or  hissing  noise  made  by 
singeing  hair,  and  the  sound  given  out  by  a 
burning  log.]  1.  To  bum  superficially;  espe- 
cially, to  bum  off  the  ends  or  projections  of: 
as,  to  singe  a  fowl  (to  burn  off  the  small  downy 
or  thready  feathers  left  after  plucking) ;  to  singe 
cloth  or  calico  (to  burn  off  the  projecting  pile 
or  nap) ;  to  singe  the  hair  of  the  head. 

Thet  uer  [fire]  .  .  .  zength  and  bemth  ofte  the  huyte 
Tobe  of  chastete  and  of  maydenhod. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  229. 
Seyitd  bacoun  and  somtyme  an  ey  or  tweye. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  I'ale,  1.  25. 
Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 141. 
If  you  want  paper  to  singe  a  fowl,  tear  the  first  book  you 
see  about  the  house. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

2.  To  parch ;  make  arid  and  dry. 

The  scorching  sky 
Doth  singe  the  sandy  wilds  of  spieef  ul  Barbary. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  312. 

S.  To  act  on  with  an  effect  similar  to  that 'of 
ieat :  said  of  extreme  cold.     [Eare.] 

The  corns  of  the  ordinarle  wheat  Triticum,  being  parched 
or  rested  upon  a  red  hot  yron,  are  a  present  remedie  for 
those  who  are  scorched  and  sindged  with  nipping  cold, 
Holland,  Pliny,  xxii.  25. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  injure  superficially;  come 
near  injuring  seriously ;  harm. 

Flirtation,  after  all,  was  not  necessarily  a  singeing  pro- 
cess. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxviL 
'Twas  truth  singed  the  lies 

And  saved  me,  not  the  vain  sword  nor  weak  speech ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  57. 
Singed  cat,  a  cat  disfigured  with  burnt  fur ;  hence,  a 
person  of  unprepossessing  appearance,  but  of  good  sound 
character  or  qualities,  or  one  whose  reputation  has  been 
injured,  but  who  is  nevertheless  deserving  of  regard. 

But  I  forgive  ye,  Tom.  I  reckon  you're  a  kind  of  a  ^nged 
cat,  as  the  saying  is— better 'n  you  look. 

Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sawyer,  i. 

To  Singe  off,  to  remove  by  singeing  or  burning. 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  o/with  brands  of  fire. 
Shetit.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  171. 
To  Binge  one's  heard,  to  deal  a  stinging  insult  to  one. 

On  the  19th  of  April  [1587]  he  [Sir  Francis  Drake]  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  .  .  .  and  in  the  course  of  two 
nights  and  one  day  had  sunk,  burnt,  or  captured  shipping 
of  ten  thousand  tons  lading.  To  use  his  own  expressive 
phrase,  he  had  singed  the  Spanish  king's  beard. 

Knight,  Popular  Hist.  Eng.,  III.  215. 
=Syn.  1.  Sea/r,  etc.    See  scorch. 
singe  (sinj),  n.     [<  singe,  v.']     1.  A  burning  of 
the  surface ;  a  scorcmng ;   hence,  a  heat  ca- 
pable of  singeing. 

An  appalling  mystic  light— the  singe  and  glow  of  the 
flame  of  the  pit !  J.  H.  Shorthame,  Countess  Eve,  xi. 

3.  An  injury  or  hurt  caused  by  singeing;  a 
superficial  burn. 
singeing  (sin'jing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  singe,  «.] 
The  act  or  process  of  burning  superficially. 
Specifically  —  (a)  Removal  by  Are  of  down  and  thread-fea- 
thers from  a  fowl  after  plucking.  See  the  quotation  under 
■filoplume.  (b)  The  removal  of  the  nap  by  heat  in  the  prep- 
aration of  calico  for  printing.    See  singe,  v.  t,  1. 
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singeing-lamp  (sin'jing-lamp),  n.  A  lamp  used 
to  singe  the  hair  from  a  horse,  instead  of  clip- 
ping it.  It  has  a  fiat  body,  with  an  opening  on 
one  side  of  the  light-chamber.     E.  H.  Knight. 

singeingly  (sin'jing-li),  adv.  With  heat  sufB- 
cient  to  singe.     [Kare.] 

The  bodies  of  devils  may  be  not  only  warm,  but  sirulg- 
ingly  hot,  as  it  waB  in  him  that  took  one  of  Melancthon's 
relations  by  the  hand,  and  so  scorched  her  that  she  bare 
the  mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App. 

singeing-machine  (sin'jing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  singeing  textile  fabrics  in  the  pro- 
cess of  finishing  them,  especially  cotton  cloth 
to  prepare  it  for  printing. 

singelt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  shingle^. 

singer^  (sing'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  synger,  syngare  (= 
MLG.  singer  =  MHO-,  migsere,  singer,  G-.  singer) ; 
as  sing,  v.,  +  -eri.  The  word  took  tho  place  of 
the  earlier  noun  songer.']  1.  One  who  sings; 
one  who  makes  music  with  the  voice ;  specifi- 
cally, a  trained  or  professional  vocalist. 

I  gat  me  men  migere  and  women  singers,  and  the  de- 
lights of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  instruments. 

Eccl.  ii.  8. 

I  remembered  his  fine  voice ;  I  knew  he  liked  to  sing — 
good  singers  generally  do. 

Charlotte  BronJte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxiv. 

3.  In  the  early  church  and  in  the  Greek  Church, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  clergy; 
one  who  is  ordained  to  sing  in  the  church.  The 
order  existed  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  century.  In 
the  early  church  the  singers  were  distinctively  called  car 
nonical  singers. 

3.  One  who  composes  or  rehearses  anything 
in  verse. 

Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate. 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay. 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  Int. 

4.  A  bird  that  sings;  a  bird  that  naturally 
sings  well,  or  can  be  trained  to  sing  tunes ;  a 
singing  bird:  as,  the  male  mocking-bird  is  a 
singer,  but  the  female  is  not;  the  canary  is  a 
good  singer. 

singer^  (sin'jSr),  n.  [<  singe  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  singes.    Specifically,  in  edtico^manvf. : 

(a)  A  person  employed  in  singeing  the  nap  off  the  cloth. 

(b)  A  singeing-machine, 

singeresst  (sing'6r-es),  n.  [<  ME.  smgeresse;  < 
singer^  +  -ess.']    A  female  singer. 

Alle  the  syngers  and  syngeresses. 

Wyclif,  2  Par.  [2  Chron.]  xxxv.  26. 

Singhalese!  "■•  ^^^  ''■  [Also  Sinhalese,  Cingalese, 
etc.,  <  Sinhala,  'of  lions,' whence,  through  Pali 
Sihalan,  Hind.  Sildn,  etc.,  come  Ceylon  and  the 
other  Eur.  forms  of  the  name.]    See  Cingalese. 

Singhara  nut.    See  water^ut. 

singing  (sing'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  syngyng;  verbal 
n.  of  sirtg, «.]  1.  The  act,  process,  or  result  of 
uttering  sounds  that  are  musical  in  quality  or 
in  succession;  chanting;  cantillation. 

Sche  seyd  that  ther  wer  non  dysgysyngs,  ner  harpyng, 
ner  lutyng,  ner  syngyn{g\  ner  non  lowde  dysports. 

Paeton  Letters,  III.  314. 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  Cant.  ii.  12. 

2.  The  act  of  telling,  narrating,  or  describing 
anything  in  verse. — 3,  A  sensation  as  of  a  pro- 
longed ringing  sovmd  in  the  ears  or  head;  tin- 
nitus aurium. 

I  have  a  singing  in  my  head  like  that  of  a  cartwheel ; 
my  brains  are  upon  a  rotation. 

Harington,  Oceana  (ed.  1771),  p.  152.    (Jodrell.) 

SiTigings  in  the  ear,  gurglings  in  the  throat:  ...  all 
these  were  ominous  sleep-warnings. 

Anthropological  Jour.,  XIX.  119. 

MelismatlC  singing.    See  melismatic. 
singing  (sing'ing),^.  a.  Of  tones,  sustained  and 
sonorous,  as  if   produced  by  a  well-trained 
voice;  cantabile. 

The  cantabile  notes  [of  the  skylark]  are  long-sustained 
and  delightfully  inflected  tones,  which  have  a  true  sing- 
ing character.  Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  90. 

singing-bird  (sing'ing-b6rd),  n.  Same  as  sing- 
ing bird  (6)  (which  see,  under  sing,  v.  i.). 

singing-book  (sing'ing-buk),m.  Abook contain- 
ing music  for  singing;  a  song-book. 

When  shall  we  have  a  new  set  of  singing-books,  or  the 
viols?  A.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  L  9. 

Singing-breadt  (sing'ing-bred),  n.    [<  ME.  syng- 
yng-brede;  (.singing  +  bread?-. ]    Same  as  sJJig'- 
ing-cake,  1. 
Item,  j  box  of  syngyng  brede. 

PaOrni  Letters,  I.  470.    [Inventory  of  plate  belonging  to 

[a  Chapel.] 

The  altar  breads  were  of  two  kinds.  The  larger,  called 
singing-bread,  were  used  for  the  sacrifice;  the  smaller. 
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called  houseling-bread,  were  used  for  the  communion  of 
the  people.  Myrc,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests 

[(E.  E.  T.  S.),  Notes,  p.  69. 

singing-caket  (sing'ing-kak),  re.  1.  The  larger 
altar-bread  used  by  the  priest  for  the  fraction 
and  his  own  communion:  so  called  from  the 
service  of  song  which  accompanied  its  manu- 
facture. Also  called  singing-bread,  singing-loaf. 
If  the  church  always  professed  a  communion,  why  have 
you  one  priest  standing  at  the  altar  alone,  with  one  sing- 
ing cake  for  himself,  which  he  showeth  to  the  people  to 
be  seen  and  honoured,  and  not  to  be  eaten? 

Bp.  Cooper,  Defence  of  the  Truth,  p.  162.  (fiavies.) 
3.  A  wafer  for  sealing  letters  or  other  docu- 
ments. 

The  letters,  finished  and  sealed  up  with  singing-cake,  he 
delivered  unto  us. 

Munday's  English  Eomayne  Life,  1690  (Harl.  Misc., 
[VII.  139).    (Dames.) 

singing-flame  (sing'ing-fiam),  n.  A  flame,  as 
a  gas-jet,  which,  when  burned  in  a  tube  of 
proper  length,  produces  a  clear,  musical  note. 

singing-gallery  (sing'ing-gal"e-ri),  n.  A  gal- 
lery occupied  by  singers,  as  in'a  church  or  ca- 
thedral: in  New  England  often  called  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  balustrade  of  a  singing-gallery  (cantoria)  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  139. 

Singing-hinny  (sing'iugrMn'''i),  ■«.  A  rich 
kneaded  cake,  containing  butter  and  currants, 
and  baked  on  a  griddle.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
For  any  visitor  who  could  stay,  neither  cream  nor  finest 
wheaten  flour  was  wanting  for  "turf-cakes"  and  "sin^^tjiflf- 
hinnies,"  with  which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  northern  house- 
wives to  regale  the  honoured  guest,  as  he  sips  their  high 
priced  tea,  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iv. 

Singing-loaft  (sing'ing-lof),  n.  Same  as  sing- 
ing-cake, 1. 

Singingly  (sing'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  singing  man- 
ner ;  with  sounds  Uke  singing. 

Counterfaite  courtiers — speaking  lispingly,  and  answer- 
ing singingly.      North,  Philosopher  at  Court  (1575),  p.  16. 

singing-man  (sing'ing-man),  n.    A  man  who 

sings  or  is  employed  to  sing,  as  in  cathedrals. 

The  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  sising- 

ing-man  of  Windsor.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  il  1.  98. 

singing-master  (suig'ing-mas'''t6r),  «.  A 
teacher  of  the  art  of  singing ;  specifically,  the 
teacher  of  a  singing-school.  Also  singing- 
teacher. 

He  .  .  .  employed  an  Itinerant  singingmaster  ...  to 
instruct  them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  112. 

singing-muscle  (sing'ing-mus"l),  n.  In  ornith., 
one  of  the  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles  of  any 
oscine  bird,  serving  to  actuate  the  syrinx  and 
thus  modulate  the  voice  in  singing.    See  syrinx. 

singing-school  (sing'ing-skel),  n.  A  school  or 
class  in  which  singing  is  taught,  together  with 
the  rudiments  of  musical  notation  and  of  har- 
mony; a  song-school. 

singing-voice  (sing'ing-vois),  n.  The  voice  as 
used  in  singing :  opposed  to  speaking-voice. 

These  are  the  limits  for  the  human  singing-voice. 

S.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  28. 

singing-woman  (sing'ing-wum'''an),  n.  A 
woman  who  sings  or  is  employed  to  sing. 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  25. 

singio  (sin'ji-o),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  siluroid 
fish  of  the  Granges,  Saccobranchus  singio,  having 
the  opercular  gUl  so  modified  that  the  fish  is 
able  to  travel  on  land.  Oioen. 
single^  (sing'gl),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sengle  (see  note  under  English) ;  <  ME.  single, 
sengle,  <  OP.  single,  sengle  =  Pg.  singelo  =  It. 
singulo,  singolo,  <  L.  singulus,  single,  separate 
(usually  in  the  pi.  singuU,  one  by  one),  for  *sin- 
cuhis,  *simculy^,  <  sim-,  as  in  sinir-plex,  simple, 
single  (akm  to  B.  same :  see  simple,  same),  + 
dim.  sufBx  -cuius.  Hence  ult.  singular.]  I.  a. 
1.  Being  a  unit,  as  distinguished  from  a  num- 
ber :  often  used  expletively  for  emphasis :  as, 
not  a  single  word  was  said. 

No  single  soul 
Can  we  set  eye  on. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  It.  2. 130. 
My  Paper  has  not  in  it  a  single  Word  of  News. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

3.  Alone ;  by  one's  self  or  by  itself ;  separate  or 
apart  from  others ;  unaccompanied  or  unaided ; 
detached;  individual;  particular. 

Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1. 110. 
King.  What,  at  youi' meditations!  Who  attends  you? 
Arethusa.  None  but  mj  single  self :  I  need  no  guard ; 
I  do  no  wrong,  nor  fear  none. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  liL  2. 
3.  Unmarried;  also,  pertaining  to  or  involving 
celibacy :  as,  single  life ;  the  simgle  state. 


single 

Elles  Ood  forbede  but  he  sente 

A  wedded  man  hym  grace  to  repente 

Wei  olte  rather  than  a  sengle  man. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  423. 
But  earthller  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Qrows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1.  78. 

4.  Unique;  unmatched;  singular;  unusual. 
Bare  legged  and  in  sengle  apparayle. 

SirT.  Elyot,  The  Qovernour,  iii.  IS. 
That  you  may  know  my  tingle  charity. 
Freely  I  here  remit  all  interest. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  iv.  1. 
1  am  siTigle  in  my  circumstances — a  species  apart  in  the 
political  society.     BtMnghroke,  To  Marchmont,  quoted  in 
[Walpole's  Letters,  II.  169,  note. 

5.  Pertaining  to  one  person  or  thing;  individu- 
al, as  opposed  to  common,  general,  or  univer- 
sal ;  also,  pertaining  to  one  class,  set,  pair,  etc. : 
as,  a  single  dory  (a  boat  manned  by  one  person). 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtue.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 103. 

Narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  might  learn 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call'd 
The  Son  of  God ;  which  bears  no  single  sense. 

MaUm,  P.  B.,  iv.  617. 
Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 
And  individual  freedom  mute. 

Tennyson,  You  Asb  me  Why. 

6.  Private;  relating  to  the  affairs  of  an  indi- 
vidual; not  public;  relating  to  one's  self. 

All  our  service 
In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double 
Were  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honors  deep  and  broad  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 16. 

7.  Free  from  combination,  complication,  or 
complexity ;  simple ;  consisting  of  one  only. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  single  to 
compound,  so  propositions  are  distinguished.  Watts. 

8.  Normal;  sound;  healthy:  often  applied  to 
the  eye,  and  in  that  connection  used  figurative- 
ly of  simplicity  or  integrity  of  character  or  pur- 
pose. 

If  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
fuU  of  light.  Mat.  vi.  22. 

And  now,  courteous  Keader,  that  I  may  not  hold  thee 
too  long  in  the  porch,  I  only  crave  of  thee  to  read  this  fol- 
lowing discourse  with  a  single  eye,  and  with  the  same  ends 
as  I  had  in  penning  it. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  16. 

All  readers  of  his  [Matthew  Arnold's]  know  how  free  he 
is  from  anything  strained  or  fantastic  or  paradoxical,  and 
how  absolutely  single  his  eye  is. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXVIL  926. 

9.  Free  from  duplicity ;  sincere ;  honest ; 
straightforvrard. 

Banish  all  compliment  but  single  truth 

From  every  tongue  and  every  shepherd's  heart. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  6. 

Sure,  he's  an  honest,  very  honest  gentleman ; 

A  man  of  single  meaning.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 

lOf.  Not  strong  or  heavy;  weak:  noting  beer, 
ale,  etc.,  and  opposed  to  doiible  or  strong  bever- 
ages. 

The  very  smiths. 
That  were  half  venturers,  drink  penitent  single  ale. 

Seau.  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  ii.  2. 

Sack 's  but  single  broth ; 
Ale 's  meat,  drink,  and  cloth. 

Say  they  that  know  never  a  letter. 

Witts  SeereaUons  (1654).    (Nares.) 

llf.  Feeble;  trifling;  foolish;  siUy. 

Is  not .  .  .  your  chin  double?  your  wit  single? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  207. 
He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  infantly  a  voice. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iiL  1. 

12.  In  hot.,  solitary:  said  of  a  flower  when 
there  is  only  one  on  a  stem;  also,  in  common 
usage,  noting  flowers  which  have  only  the  nor- 
mal number  of  floral  envelops — that  is,  which 
are  not  double.  See  double,  6. — 13.  In  anat. 
and  eool.,  not  double,  triple,  etc.;  not  paired; 
azygous;  simple;  solitary;  alone;  one:  gen- 
eraUy  emphatic,  in  implied  comparison  with 
things  or  parts  of  things  that  are  ordinarily 
double,  paired,  several,  etc — a  single  blind 
(mfiit.).  See6J<7Mjl,4.— At  single  anchor.  See  a»i«Aorl.— 
Single  action.  See  action —  Single-action  harp.  See 
harp,  1.— Single  billet.  See  MJe«2.— Single  blessed- 
ness. See  blessedness.— ^isgia  block.  See  Wocil,  11.— 
Single-boater,  a  trawling-cutter  not  belonging  to  a  fleet : 
used  by  English  fishermen.  J.  W.  CoUins.—  Single  bond. 
See  bondi,  7.—  Single  bridging,  burton,  combat.    See 

the  nouns Single-cylinder  machine,  a  prhiting-ma- 

chine  that  prints  with  a  single  cylinder  on  one  side  only 
of  a  sheet  of  paper.—  Single  entry.  See  bookkeeping.— 
Single  file.  See  ;!Je3.- Single  floor.  See/oor.— Single- 
fluia  battery  or  cell,  in  elect.  See  cell,  8.— Smgle 
man,  a  man  not  married.  In  law  the  phrase  may  ap- 
ply to  any  person  not  married  at  the  time  in  question. 
A  widow  is  a  single  man,  within  a  public  land  act. 

SUver  V.  Ladd,  7  Wall.  219. 
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Single  money,  money  in  small  denominations;  small 
change.    HaJUxweil. 

Face.  What  box  is  that? 
Svb.  The  flsh-wives'  rings,  I  think. 
And  the  ale-wives'  Angle  money. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2, 

Single  mordent,  oyster,  poplin.  See  the  nouns.— 
Sll^le  pneumonia,  pneumonia  atiecting  only  one  lung, 
^^igle  proceleusmatic,  a  pyrrhic— Single  soldiert, 
a  private. 

I'se  e'en  turn  a  single  sodger  mysell,  or  maybe  a  ser- 
geant or  a  captain,  if  ye  plague  me  the  mair. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viii. 

Single  standard,  stop,  tax.  See  the  nouns.—  Single 
woman,  (a)  A  woman  not  married.  (6t)  By  euphemism, 
a  harlot  or  prostitute.    [Old  slang.] 

II,  n.  1.  That  which  is  single,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  Specifically-  (a)  pi.  The  twisted  threads 
of  silk  made  of  single  strands  of  the  raw  silk  as  wound 
from  the  cocoon.  When  simply  cleaned  and  wound,  the 
silk  is  called  dumb  singles,  and  is  used  for  making  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs,  and,  after  bleaching,  for  gauze  and 
similar  fabrics.  When  wound,  cleaned,  and  thrown,  the 
silk  is  termed  thrown  singles,  and  is  used  for  ribbons 
and  con)mon  silks.  When  wound,  cleaned,  doubled,  and 
thrown,  and  twisted  in  one  direction,  it  becomes  tram, 
and  is  used  for  the  woof  or  shoot  of  gros  de  Naples,  vel- 
vets, and  flowered  silks.  When  wound,  cleaned,  spun, 
doubled,  and  thrown,  so  that  it  resembles  the  strand  of 
rope,  it  is  called  organaine,  and  is  used  for  warp,  (b)  pi. 
In  lavm-tennis,  games  played  with  one  on  a  side :  op- 
posed to  doubles,  which  are  played  with  two  on  a  side, 
(c)  In  the  game  of  loo,  a  deposit  in  the  pool  of  three  chips, 
made  by  the  dealer  before  the  playing  begins,  (d)  In 
base-ball,  a  safe  hit  that  allows  the  batter  to  reach  the  first 
base.bntnot  the  second,  (e)  In  cru^et,  a  hit  tor  which  one 
run  is  scored. 

2.  In  falconry,  a  talon  or  claw. 

Igrant  it  not.    Mine  likewise  seisd  a  Fowle 
Within  her  talents ;  and  you  saw  her  pawes 
Full  of  the  Feathers ;  both  her  petty  singles, 
And  her  long  siMles,  grip'd  her  more  then  other. 
Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  It.  99). 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  properly,  in  hunUng, 
the  tail  of  the  buck.    HalUwetl. 

There 's  a  kind  of  acid  humor  that  nature  hath  put  in 
our  singles,  the  smell  whereof  oauseth  our  enemies,  viz. 
the  doggs,  to  fiy  from  us. 

HoweU,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  63.    (Dames.) 

4.  A  handful  of  the  gleanings  of  com  tied  up. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— In  single,  singly;  indi- 
vidually ;  separately. 

Finding  therefore  the  most  of  their  actions  in  single  to 
be  weak,  ...  I  concluded  that,  if  their  single  ambition 
and  ignorance  was  such,  then  certainly  united  in  a  Coun- 
oeU  it  would  be  much  more.  > 

MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

siBglei  (sing'gl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  singled,  ppr. 
singling.  [<  single^  a.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  make 
single,  separate,"  or  alone ;  retire ;  sequester. 

Many  men  there  are  than  whom  nothing  is  more  com- 
mendable when  they  are  singled ;  and  yet  in  society  with 
others  none  less  fit  to  answer  the  duties  which  are  looked 
for  at  their  hands.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  16. 

2.  To  select  individually  from  among  a  num- 
ber; choose  out  separately  from  others:  com- 
monly followed  by  out. 

Each  singled  out  his  man. 
RoKn  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  416). 
Him  Hector  singled,  as  his  troops  he  led, 
And  thus  inflam'd  him,  pointing  to  the  dead. 

Pope,  niad,  xv.  662. 

3t.  To  lead  aside  or  apart  from  others. 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words. 

SAa/j.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1.117. 

If  we  can,  single  her  forth  to  some  place. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  1. 

4.  Naut.,  to  unite,  so  as  to  combine  several 
parts  into  one:   as,  to  single  the  tacks  and 


single-lunged 

single-banked  (sing'gl-bangkt),o.  1.  Carrying 
but  one  oarsman  on  a  thwart,  as  a  boat. — 2. 
Having  but  one  bank  or  tier  of  oarsj  as  the 
lighter  vessels  of  antiquity. — 3.  Having  but 
one  bank  or  rov?  of  keys,  as  an  organ. 

single-bar  (sing'gl-bar),  n.    A  swingletree. 

single-breasted  (sing'gl-bres''ted),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing but  one  breast.—  2.  Having  buttons  on  one 
side  only  and  buttonholes  on  the  other:  noting 
a  coat,  waistcoat,  or  other  garment.  Compare 
double-breasted. 

A  thoroughly  single  man,  single-minded,  single-hearted, 
buttoning  over  his  single  heart  a  single-breasted  surtout. 
LoimU,  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

single-brooded  (sing'gl-br6"ded),  a.  Bringing 
forth  young  once  annually;  having  but  one 
annual  generation,  or  one  brood  a  year,  as  an 
insect,  bird,  or  other  animal.    See  silkwoi-m. 

single-cut  (sing'gl-kut),  a.  Noting  a  file  which 
has  but  a  single  rank  of  teeth — that  is,  has 
the  teeth  cut  in  one  direction  only,  and  not 
crossing. 

Singledt  (sing'gld),  a.  l<  single'^  + -ed^.'\  Hav- 
ing a  single  or  tail. 

Their  sheepe  are  very  small,  sharpe  yin^fed,  handfull  long. 
"-"-  ""T  Voyages,  1. 886. 


II.  intrans.  1.  To  separate;  go  apart  from 
others :  said  specifically  of  a  hunted  deer  when 
it  leaves  the  herd.    Halliwell  (under  hunting). 

It  is  indeed  a  reflection  somewhat  mortifying  to  the 
author  who  breaks  his  ranks,  and  singles  out  for  public 
favour,  to  think  that  he  must  combat  contempt  before  he 
can  arrive  at  glory.  Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning. 

3.  Same  as  single-foot. 
singledt  (sing'gl),  V.  i.  [<  OF.  singler,  sigler,  F. 
cingler  =  8p.  singlar  =  Pg.  singrar  (ML.  siglare), 
sail,  cut  the  water  with  a  full  wind,  make  head 
(cf.  OF.  single,  sigle,  a  sail) :  see  sail^,  v.,  and  cf. 
see/S.]     To  sail  before  the  wind ;  make  head. 

A  royall  shippe  I  sawe,  by  tyde  and  by  winde. 
Single  and  sayle  in  sea  as  sweet  as  milke. 

Pvttenham,  Partheniades,  x. 

single-acting  (sing'gl-ak'ting),  a.  Of  any  re- 
ciprocating machine  or  imi)l6ment,  acting  ef- 
fectively in  only  one  direction :  distinguished 
from  double-aeUng,  Specifically  applied  to  any  ma- 
chine— as  a  pump,  a  steam-engine,  etc. — in  which  work 
is  performed  by,  or  performed  upon,  a  reciprocating  plun- 
ger or  piston,  and  in  which  only  one  of  the  two  strokes 
of  the  plunger  or  piston  during  a  single  reciprocation  is 
effective. — Single-acting  pedaL    See  pedal. 


single-dotted  (sing'gl-dot'ed),  a.  Having  one 
dot,  point,  or  mark  of  color;  unipunctate:  as, 
the  single-dotted'wa.ve,A<^daUa  scutulata,  a  Brit- 
ish moth. 

Single-eyed  (sing'gl-id),  a.  [<  single^  -I-  eye^ 
-(-  -e(J2.]  1.  Having  only  one  eye ;  Cyclopean; 
monoculous ;  one-eyed,  as  the  Cyclops  Polyphe- 
mus figuring  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  or  as  vari- 
ous animals.  See  Cyclops,  Monoculus. — 2.  Hav- 
ing the  eye  single  or  sound ;  earnest;  devoted; 
unselfish.    Compare  single'-,  a.,  8. 

You  are  .  ,  .  too  noble,  single-eyed,  self-sacrificing,  to 
endure  my  vanity  and  meanness  tor  a  day. 

Mngsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xx. 
A  sturdy,  healthy,  single-eyed  peasantry,  from  whom  the 
defenders  of  the  country  by  sea  and  land,  the  skilled  ar- 
tificers, ...  are  recruited.     Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  377. 

single-fire  (sing'gl-fir),  a.  Having  the  fulmi- 
nate inside  the  base  or  head,  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  reloaded  after  firing:  said  of  a 
cartridge.  Such  cartridges  may  be  either  cen- 
ter-fire or  rim-fire. 

single-foot  (sing'gl-fut),  m.  A  gait  of  horses, 
better  known  as  the  rack.  See  rack^.  fWest- 
em  U.  S.] 

Most  of  the  time  the  horse  kept  on  a  steady  single-foot, 
but  this  was  varied  by  a  sharp  lope  every  now  and  then. 
T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  210. 

single-foot  (sing'gl-fut),  v.  i.    [<  single-foot,  ra.] 
To  move  with  the  single-foot  gait ;  rack.   Also 
single. 
The  horse  often  single-foots  faster  than  he  trots. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  246. 

single-footer  (sing'gl-fut''' 6r),  n.     [<  single-foot 
+  -eri.]    A  horse  which  uses  the  single-foot 
gait;  aracker. 
My  best  single-footer  is  my  fastest  trotter. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  247. 

single-handed  (sing'gl-han"ded),  a.  [<  single^ 
-t-  hand  +  -ed^.']     1.  Having  only  one  hand. — 

2.  "Working  without  the  aid  of  other  hands  or 
workmen;  acting  alone;  unassisted. 

He  was  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  whole  power 
of  France.  PreseoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  18. 

3.  Capable  of  being  used,  managed,  or  exe- 
cuted with  one  hand  or  by  one  person:  as,  a 
single-handed  fishing-rod;  a  single-handed  un- 
dertaking— Slngle-himded  boring.    See  boring. 

single-hearted  (sing'^har'ted),  a.  [<  single^ 
+  heart  -I-  -ed^.}  1.  Having  a  single,  sincere, 
or  honest  heart;  free  from  duplicity. 

Nor  lose  they  Earth  who,  siruile-hearted,  seek 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  1 

Whittier,  The  Christian  Tourists. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characteristic  of  a  sin- 
cere heart. 

Mrs.  Lapham  came  to  their  help,  with  her  skill  as  nurse, 
.  .  .  and  a  profuse  single-hearted  kindness. 

W.  D.  Eowdls,  Silas  Lapham,  ii, 

single-heartedly  (sin|'gl-har"ted-li),  adv. 
With  singleness,  sincerity,  or  integrity  of  heart. 

The  more  quietly  and  single-heartedly  you  take  each 
step  in  the  ar^  the  quicker,  on  the  whole,  will  your  pro- 
gress be.  RmHn,  Elements  of  Drawing,  ii. 

single-loader  (sing'gl-16"'d6r),  n.  A  breech- 
loading  rifle  without  a  magazine,  which  is 
charged  and  fired  with  a  single  cartridge :  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  a  magazine-rifle  or 
repeating  arm  that  has  a  reserve  of  cartridges 
supplied  to  the  chamber  automatically. 

single-lunged  (sing'gl-lungd),  a.  [<  single^  -t- 
+  -e52.]    Having  but  one  lung:  specifi- 
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oally  noting  the  genus  Ceratodus,  or  the  Mono- 
pneumones. 
Single-minded  (Bing'gl-min"ded),  a.  [<  single^ 
+  mind^  +  -ed2.]  i.  Having  a  single  or  honest 
mind  or  heart ;  free  from  dupUdty ;  ingenuous ; 
guileless. 

An  unpretending,  glngle-minded,  artless  giil — infinitely 
to  be  preferred  by  any  man  of  sense  and  taste  to  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Elton.  Jane  Austen,  Emma,  xxxviii. 

The  single-minded  religious  enthusiast,  incapable  of 
dissimulation  or  procrastination. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  42. 

2.  Having  but  one  object  or  end  in  view;  un- 
swerving; undeviating. 

Ko  democratic  ideas  distracted  its  single-minded  loy- 
alty. Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,II.'458. 

single-mindedness  (sing'gl-min"ded-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  single-minded. 

Practical  morality  means  sinalemindedness,  the  having 
one  idea ;  it  means  what  in  other  spheres  would  be  the 
greatest  narrowness. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  179,  note. 

singleness  (sing'gl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  single,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

singleret,  »•  [ME.  synglere,  <  OP.  sengler,  sain^ 
gler,  sanglierj  F.  sangUer,  a  wild  boar:  see  sari^ 
glier.']    A.  wild  boar. 

Boyes  in  the  subarbis  bourdene  ffuUe  heghe. 
At  a  bare  synglere  that  to  the  bente  rynnys. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3123. 

single-soled  (sing'gl-sold),  a.  [<  sin^le^  +  sole^- 
+  -e«i2.]  Having  a  single  sole;  hence,  poor; 
poverty-stricken,  in  the  quotation  from  Shaispere  a 
pun  is  intended,  turning  on  the  double  meanings  of  single 
simple,  foolish)  and  souled. 

Crentilhome  de  bas  relief.  A  thred-bare  or  single-soled 
gentleman,  a  gentleman  of  low  degree. 

Cotgram  (under  relief). 

Mer.  Follow  me  this  jest  now  till  thou  hast  worn  out 
thy  pump,  that  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest 
may  remain  after  the  wearing  sole  singular. 

Bom.  0  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  single- 
ness I  Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  U.  4.  69. 

single-stick  (sing'gl-stik),  n.  1.  A  cudgel  for 
use  with  one  hand,  as  distinguished  from  the 
quarter-staff.  It  is  usually  fitted  with  a  guard 
for  the  hand,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  saber. 
Compare  baek-sword  —  2.  The  play  or  practice 
with  such  cudgels;  the  art  of  attack  and  de- 
fense with  them:  as,  to  learn  singlestick. — 3. 
A  wooden  sword  used  on  board  ship  for  teach- 
ing the  use  of  the  cutlas. 

singlet  (sing'glet),  n.  [<  single'^  +  -e*i;  appar. 
formed  in  imitation  of  doublet.']  1.  An  un- 
lined  waistcoat:  opposed  to  a  doublet-yrhidh  is 
lined.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  An  under- 
shirt or  undervest. 

This  word  was  singlet,  which  came  up  to  me  printed  on 
my  first  washing  biU  in  Liverpool.  I  had  never  seen  it 
before;  but  its  suggestion  of  doublet  of  course  showed 
me  that  it  must  mean  an  undervest,  as  it  did— a  merino 
under-shirt.  ...  It  is  a  Lancashire  word ;  ...  it  is  no' 
dialectical,  which  being  Bomanic  it  could  not  be. 

R.  Q.  White,  England  Without  and  Within,  p.  38^ . 

single-taxism  (sing'gl-taks'izm),  n.  [<  singlhi- 
+  tax  +  -ism.']  The  doctrines  or  beliefs  of  the 
advocates  of  the  single  tax.  See  tax.  [Ee- 
cent.] 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  declaration 
of  principles,  as  last  amended,  is  good  enough  single  tax- 
ism  for  the  present.        The  Standard  (New  York),  Vn.  9. 

singlethom  (sing'gl-th6rn),  n.  A  Japanese 
fish,  Monocentris  japonicus,  of  the  family  Be^- 
cidie,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  head,  its 
strong  thorn-like  spines,  and  its  mailed  suit  of 
hard  projecting  scales.  It  is  of  a  silvenr- white 
color,  and  about  6  or  7  inches  long.  It  is  the 
only  known  species  of  the  genus. 

singleton  (sing'gl-ton),  ».  [In  def.  1  <  smgW-, 
a.,  11,  foolish,  +  -ton  (cf.  simpleton).  In  def.  2  < 
single^,  a.,  1,  +  -ton  (after  the  preceding).]  1. 
A  silly  fellow;  a  simpleton.  Malliwell.  [TProv. 
Eng.]  —  3.  In  whist,  a  hand  containing  only  one 
card  of  some  suit ;  a  card  which  is  the  only  one 
of  a  suit  in  the  hand  of  a  player. 

Outside  the  modern  signalling  system  and  the  absolute 
rejection  of  the  Singleton  lead,  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  whist  of  to-day  and  the  whist  of  Hoyle 
and  Matthews.     B.  A.  Proctor,  How  to  Play  Whist,  Pref. 

single-touch  (sing'gl-tuoh),  n.  A  method  of 
making  artificial  magnets.    See  magnet. 

singletree  (sing'gl-tre);  n.  Same  as  swingle- 
tree. 

singlin  (sing'glin),  n.  [For  *singUng,  <  single^ 
+  -dng^.]  A  handful  of  gleaned  grain;  a  single 
gleaning.     Srockett.      [Prov.  Eng.] 

smglings  (sing'glingz),  n.  [<  single^  -f-  -wg'i.] 
In  distilUng,  the  crude  spirit  which  is  the  first 
to  come  over. 
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The  Anglings,  or  spirits  of  first  extraction. 

S.  Dawell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  209. 

singlo  (sing'glo),  n.  A  sort  of  fljie  tea,  con- 
sisting of  large,  flat  leaves,  not  much  rolled. 
Simmonds. 

singly  (sing'gli),  adv.  [<  single^  +  -ly^.'\  1. 
As  a  unit;  as  or  in  the  form  or  capacity  of  one 
person  or  thing. 

The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 

Be  singly  counterpoised.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2.  91. 

Those  great  acts  .  .  .  Ood  had  done 
S,ngly  by  me  against  their  conquerors. 

Jlfiitoi,S.  A.,1.244. 

2.  Individually;  particularly;  separately;  one 
at  a  time. 

I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of  the 
inter'gatories :  demand  them  singly. 

Shak.,  All's  WeU,  iv.  3.  208. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  to 
make  men  singly  and  personally  good.  TOlatson,  Sermons. 

3.  Without  aid  or  accompaniment;  alone. 

But  great  Achilles  singly  clos'd  the  gate. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  560. 
4t.  Solely;  uniquely;  singularly. 

Thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here,  take :  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.  Go,  live  rich  and  happy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  630. 
An  edict  dngly  unjust.  Milton.    (Todd.) 

5.  Honestly;  sincerely.    Imp.  Diet. 
sing-sing  (sing'sing),  n.     [African.]    A  West 


Sing-sin^  Antelope  (Kobus  siHff-sittff). 

African  kob  antelope,  Kobus  sing-sing.  See 
kob. 

singsong  (sing's6ng),  a.  and  n.  [<  sing,  v.,  + 
obj.  song.]  I.  a.  1.  Making  songs,  rimes,  or 
inferior  poetry. 

!From  huffing  Dryden  to  sing-song  D'Urf  ey. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  39.    (Dames.) 

2.  Monotonously  rhythmical  in  cadence  and 
time;  chanting. 

Prayers  were  chanted  in  the  nasal  singsong  way  in 
wMch  prayers  are  said  here. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  ii  Italy,  p.  46. 

II.  n.  1.  Verse  intended  or  suitable  for  sing- 
ing; a  ballad;  hence,  bad  verse;  mere  rime 
rather  than  poetry. 

This  sing-song  was  made  on  the  English  by  the  Soots, 
after  they  were  flushed  with  victory  over  us  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Second. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Berkshire,  1. 119. 

I  ne'er  with  wits  or  witlings  paBS'd  my  days, 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise ; 
Nor,  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  L  226. 

2.  A  monotonous  rhythmical  cadence,  sound, 
or  tone ;  a  wearying  uniformity  in  the  rising 
and  falling  inflections  of  the  voice,  especially 
in  speaking. 

A  skilled  lover  of  music,  he  [Collins]  rose  from  the  gen- 
eral sing-song  of  his  generation  to  a  harmony  that  had 
been  silent  since  Milton.   Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  387. 

3.  A  convivial  meeting,  at  which  every  person 
is  expected  to  contribute  a  song.     [CoUoq.] 

The  illustrated  programme  of  the  forthcoming  Singsong, 
whereof  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 

B.  Kipling,  Only  a  Subaltern. 

singsong  (sing'sdng),  V.  [<  singsong,  n.]  I. 
intrans.  To  make  songs  or  verses;  also,  to 
make  singsong  sounds;  utter  a  monotonous 
chant. 

There 's  no  glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country,  and  you  sit 
Singsonging  here ;  but,  if  I'm  any  judge. 
By  God,  you  are  as  poor  a  poet,  Wyatt, 
As  a  good  soldier.       Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ii.  1. 
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II.  trans.  To  express  or  utter  in  singsong. 

The  chorus  chattered  and  singsonged  their  satisfaction. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  688. 

singspiel  (sing'spel),  n.  [Q.,  <  singen,  sing,  -I- 
spiel,  play:  see  sing  and  spell^.]  A  semidra- 
matic  work  or  performance  in  which  a  series  of 
incidents  are  related  or  represented  in  song. 
The  form  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Germany,  where  It 
was  the  precursor  of  the  opera.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
strict  subordination  of  the  instrumental  accompaniments 
to  the  vocal  parts.  Originally  it  included  both  solo  songs 
and  spoken  dialogue ;  but  duets  and  part-songs  gradually 
came  in,  and  the  amount  of  dialogue  was  steadily  reduced. 
Compare  mirade,  4,  m^ysteryl,  4,  etc. 

singstert  (sing'stfer),  «.  [<  ME.  singstere,  a 
female  singer;  <  sing  +  -ster.  Cf.  songster.] 
A  female  who  sings ;  a  songstress.     Wyclif. 

singular  (sing'gu-lar),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  singuler;  '<  StE.  singuler,  synguler,  singu- 
lar, singulare,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  singulier  =  Pr.  8p. 
Pg.  singular,  singlere  =  It.  singolare,  <  L.  singu- 
laris,  single,  separate  (in  gram,  singularis  rm- 
merus,  translating  Gr.  iviKog  apid/iS^),  <  singuU, 
one  by  one:  see  single^.]  I.  a.  1.  Being  a  unit, 
or  one  only;  single. 

God  forbede  that  al  a  companye 
Sholde  rewe  a  sirwuler  mannes  folye. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  444. 
Their  manner  was  to  grant  natmalization,  .  .  .  and  this 
not  to  singular  persons  alone,  but  likewise  to  whole  fam- 
ilies. 
Botcon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

2.  Separate  or  apart  from  others;  alone.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

And  whenne  he  was  singuler,  or  by  hym  silf,  the  twelue, 
that  weren  with  hym,  axiden  hym  for  to  expowne  the 
parable.  Wycl\f,  Mark  iv.  10. 

It  may  be  said,  what  profit  can  redound,  what  commen- 
dation, what  reward,  for  one  man  to  be  singular  against 
many?  Fcn-d,  Line  of  Life. 

3t.  Pertaining  to  solitude,  or  separation  from 
others;  concerned  with  or  involving  solitude. 

When  I  had  takene  my  syngulere  purpos  [of  becoming 
a  hermit],  and  lefte  the  seculere  habyte,  ...  I  be-gane 
mare  to  serue  God  than  mane. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

Though  naturally  a  monk  must  love  retiredness,  yet  a 
single  monk,  a  monk  always  alone,  says  he  [Aquinas],  is. 
plotting  some  singular  mischief.  bonne.  Sermons,  v. 

4.  Pertaining  to  one  person  or  thing;  indi- 
vidual; also,  pertaining  to  individual  persons, 
or  things;  in  logic,  not  general;  being  only  in 
one  place  at  one  time. 

There  be  that  write  how  the  offer  was  made  by  King 
Edmond,  for  the  anoiding  of  more  bloudshed,  that  the  two 
princes  should  trie  the  matter  thus  togither  in  a  singular 
combat.         Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii.  10.    (Biehardson.)- 

This  is  (ye  will  perchaunce  say)  my  singular  opinion : 
then  ye  shall  see  how  well  I  can  malntaine  it. 

Puttenha/m,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  101. 

That  idea  which  represents  one  particular  determinate- 
thing  to  me  is  called  a  singular  idea,  whether  it  be  simple, 
or  complex,  or  compound.  Watts,  Logic,  I.  iii.  §  3. 

5.  Li  gram.,  denoting  or  relating  to  one  person 
or  thing:  as,  the  singular  number:  opposed  to- 
dual  ani  pliiral.  Abbreviated  simg. —  6.  Hav- 
ing no  duplicate  or  parallel;  unmatched;  un- 
exampled; unique;  being  the  only  one  of  its- 
kind. 

Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 124. 

The  small  chapel  is  lined  with  a  composition  which  is 
an  imitation  of  the  pietre  comesse  of  Florence ;  it  is  per- 
fectly singular,  and  very  beautifuL 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East^  II.  ii.  214. 
We  are  met  to  exchange  congratulations  on  the  anni- 
versary of  an  event  singular  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
Ernerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

7.  Out  of  the  usual  course ;  unusual ;  uncom- 
mon ;  somewhat  strange ;  a  little  extraordi- 
nary: as,  a  singular  phenomenon. 

One  urgeth  death,  .  .  . 

The  other  bonds,  and  those  perpetual,  which 

He  thinks  found  out  for  the  more  singular  plague. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  0- 
So  singular  a  sadness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect.  . 

Denhaim,  The  Sophy. 
Strange  life  mine — rather  curious  history  — not  extra- 
ordinary, but  Angida/r.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ii. 

Hence — 8.  Of  more  than  average  value,  worth, 
importance,  or  eminence;  remarkable;  fine^ 
choice ;  precious ;  highly  esteemed. 

These  reverend  fathers ;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 

Shale.,  Hen.  Vm.,  ii.  4.  59, 
I  acknowledge  all  your  favours 
Boundless  and  Angular. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  3, 
9.  Not  complying  with  common  usage  or  ex- 
pectation; hence, eccentric ;  peculiar;  odd:  as, 
he  was  very  singular  in  his  behavior. 
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My  master  is  in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very  lingular  taste, 
a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay  ensign  than  if 
she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  a 
t)aronet  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  1. 
10.  In  math.,  exceptional,  (a)  in  geom.  and  alg., 
having  peculiar  non-metrical  properties.    See  eingvMnilLy, 

3.  (&)  In  difefremAial  equaUonSf  not  conforming  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  See  tlngvlar  gcUvtion  and  »ing\dar  integral,  be- 
low.—All  and  slngulax.  See  aJi.— Singular  cogni- 
tion, cognition  of  a  logical  singular.— Singular  ^ffer- 
«nce.  Same  as  mmnenail  difference  (6)  (which  see,  un- 
der diTerence).- Singular  integral  of  a  partial  dif- 
ferential equation,  a  solution  not  included  under  the 
<!omplete  Integral,  nor  under  the  general  integral.  It 
represents  the  general  envelop  of  the  surfaces  repre- 
sented by  the  complete  integral. —  Singular  mood,  a 
mood  or  syllogism  In  which  one  at  least  of  the  prem- 
ises is  a  singular  proposition.  Otherwise  called  tingu- 
lar  syttogimi  or  expoaitory  syUogimi.—  Singular  point, 
a  point  of  a  curve,  surface,  etc.,  which  presents  any 
non-metrical  peculiarity:  such,  for  instance,  are  nodes 
or  points  of  crossing,  conjugate  or  outlying  points  not 
adjacent  to  any  other  real  point,  stationary  points  or 
cusps,  points  of  stopping  in  certain  transcendental  curves, 
and  points  of  contrary  flexure.  In  the  same  sense  there 
are  sin^lar  tangents  and  tangent  planes. —  Singular 
proposition,  in  logic.  See  proposition. —  Singular  root 
of  an  equation  with  one  unknown  quantity,  an  equal 
root ;  a  root  resulting  from  the  coincidence  of  two  roots, 
so  that,  if  the  absolute  teim  were  altered  by  an  infinitesi- 
mal amount,  there  would  be  either  two  real  roots  or  two 
imaginary  roots  in  place  of  that  root.—  Singular  root  of 
an  indeterminate  equation,  a  root  wUch  corresponds 
to  a  double  point  on  the  curve,  surface,  etc.,  which  the 
equation  represents.- Singular  solution  of  a  differen- 
tial e^uaUon,  a  solution  not  included  in  the  complete 
primitive.  This  solution  is  the  envelop  of  the  family  of 
curves  represented  by  the  primitive  with  its  arbitrary 
•constant,  in  the  case  of  a  differential  equation  of  the  first 
•order.— Singular  successor,  in  Scots  law,  a  purchaser 
or  other  disponee,  or  acquirer  by  titles,  whether  judicial 
•or  voluntary,  in  contradistinction  to  the  heir,  who  succeeds 
by  a  general  title  of  succession  or  universal  representa- 
tion.— Singular  syllogism.  Same  as  singular  mood.— 
Singular  term,  a  term  which  stands  for  one  individual. 
See  term. =Syn.  6  and  7.  Unwonted,  exceptional,  unparal- 
leled.— 9.  Strange,  Odd,  etc.    See  eccerUnc. 

U,  n.  1.  Tnat  which  is  singular,  in  any  sense 
•of  the  word ;  that  which  is  alone,  separate,  in- 
•dividual,  unique,  rare,  or  peculiar.  See  singu- 
lar, a. 

Eloquence  would  be  but  apoor  thing.  If  we  should  only 

converse  with  singulars,  speak  but  man  and  man  together. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  In  pram.,  the  singular  number. —  St.  Infeww*- 
■ing,  a  company  or  pack:  said  of  boars. 

A  lingular  of  boars.    Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastime^,  p.  80. 

4.  In  logic,  that  which  is  not  general,  but  has 
real  reactions  with  other  things.  Sootus  and  others 
•define  the  singular  as  that  which  is  here  and  now  — that 
is,  only  in  one  place  at  one  time.  The  Leibnitzian  school 
define  the  singular  as  that  which  is  determinate  in  every 
respect. 

There  are,  besides  singulars,  other  objects  of  the  mind 
universal.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  854. 

Abstraction  from  singulars  but  not  tram  matter. 
See  ahetra^kUm. 

singularist  (sing'gu-lSx-ist),  n.  [<  singular  + 
-ist.}    One  who  affects  singularity.     [Kara.] 

A  clownish  singularist,  or  nonconformist  to  ordinary 
rules.  Barrow,  Works,  III.  xxxiv. 

smgularity  (slng-gu-lar'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  singulari- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  OF.'  smgularite,  vernacularly 
senglierte  (>  ME.  synglerty),  P.  singularity  = 
Pr.  singularitat  =  Sp.  singularidad  =  Pg.  singu- 
laridaSe =lt.  singularity,  <  LL.  singularitalt-)s, 
singleness,  <  L.  singularis,  single:  see  singu- 
lar."]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  singu- 
lar,   (a)  Existence  as  a  unit,  or  in  the  singular  number. 

Thou  President,  of  an  vnequal'd  Parity ; 

Thou  Plurall  Number,  in  thy  Singula/ri^. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  269. 

<i>)  Separateness  from  others;  solitariness;  specifically, 
-celibacy. 

Celibate,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in 
a  perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and 
dies  in  singularity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  The  Marriage  King. 

(c)  Individualism,  as  in  conduct,  opinion,  characteristics, 
-etc. 

We  doperceive  great  discommodity  to  the  realm  of  your 
grace's  [Mary's]  singulajrUy,  if  it  may  be  so  named,  in  opin- 
ion.   •  State  Trials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1661. 

The  argument  ad  crumenam,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
jocular  logicians,  has  weight  with  the  greater  part  of  man- 
Idnd,  and  Andrew  was  in  that  particular  far  from  affect- 
ing any  trick  of  singularUy,  Scott,  Sob  Boy,  xxvii. 

<<2)  Uniqueness ;  the  state  of  having  no  duplicate,  parallel, 
-or  peer. 

Now  for  synglerty  o  hyr  dousonr. 

We  caUe  hjrr  f  enyx  of  Arraby. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  429. 

St.  Gregory,  .  .  .  writing  against  the  title  of  universal 
bishop,  saith  thus  :  None  of  all  my  predecessors  ever  con- 
sented to  use  this  ungodly  title ;  no  bishop  of  Home  ever 
took  npon  him  this  name  of  singularUy. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
^e)  Unusualness ;  rareness  ;  uncommon  character ;  hence, 
specifically,  rare  excellence,  value,  eminence,  or  note. 
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In  this  course  of  setting  down  medicines,  even  as  I  meet 
with  any  hearbe  of  any  singvlarUy,  I  will  raunge  it  there 
whereas  I  know  it  to  be  most  soveraigne  and  eflectuall. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  9. 

It  is  the  singularity  of  the  expression  which  reigns  upon 
the  face  [of  the  captain]— it  is  the  intense,  the  wonderful, 
the  thrilling  evidence  of  old  age  so  utter,  so  extreme, 
which  excites  within  my  spirit  a  sense  —  a  sentiment  in- 
effable. Poe,  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle. 

(/)  Variation  from  established  or  customary  usage ;  ec- 
centricity; oddity;  strangeness. 

Barbarous  nations,  of  ignorance  and  rude  singularitie. 
Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  147. 

There  is  no  man  of  worth  but  has  a  piece  oi  singularity, 

and  scornes  something. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Vulgar-spirited  Man, 
That  conceit  of  singularity  ...  is  the  natural  recoil 

from  our  uneasy  consciousness  of  being  commonplace. 

Lowell,  Democracy. 

3.  That  which  is  singular ;  a  singular  person, 
thing,  event,  act,  characteristic,  mood,  or  the 
like ;  especially,  an  individual  or  personal  pe- 
culiarity. 

Your  gallery 

Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 

In  ms.\iy  singvlariUes.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3.  12. 

.And  when  afterwards  in  a  singuZaritiAYiei'h^  gone  aside 
into  a  Caue,  and  there  mewed  vp  himselfe,  and  persisted 
in  hypocrisle  and  fasting,  he  there  dyed  (as  the  fame  goeth) 
through  his  wilfull  want  of  bread  and  water. 

Pvrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  154. 

A  man  whose  virtues,  generosity,  and  singularities  are 
so  universally  known.  Ooldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

3.  In  math.,  an  exceptional  element  or  char- 
acter of  a  continuum,  (a)  In  geam.,  a  projective  char- 
acter of  a  locus  consisting  in  certain  points,  lines,  or  planes 
being  exceptional  in  their  relations  to  it.  (For  examples, 
see  biiwde.)  An  ordinary  singularity  is  one  of  a  set  of 
singularities  of  which  all  others  are  modifications  or  com- 
pounds. Thus,  an  actual  node  upon  a  skew  curve  is  a  mod- 
ification of  an  apparent  node,  and  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  an  ordinary  singularity.  But  cusps  and  inflections,  as 
stationary  points  and  tangents,  are  ordinary  singularities. 
A  higher  singularity  is  one  which  differs  indefinitely  little 
from  anaggregationof ordinarysingularities.  {Seetacnode.) 
By  an  ellipsis  common  in  geometrical  language,  the  word 
singularity  is  used  for  point-singularity,  or  a  relation  to 
some  exceptional  point.  Thus,  a  plane  curve  with  neither 
nodes  nor  cusps  is  said  to  be  withoutsingularities,  although, 
unless  a  conic,  it  has  inflections,  and  unless  a  conic  or  cubic, 
double  tangents.  The  word  singularity  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  number  of  singular  points,  lines,  or  planes  of 
any  one  kind ;  also  for  any  number  characteristic  of  a  pro- 
jective property,  in  which  sense  the  order,  class,  and  rank 
of  a  locus  are  sometimes  termed  singularities.  (f>)  In  the 
theory  of  functions,  a  property  of  a  function  consisting  in 
it  or  its  diflerential  coefBcient  becoming  discontinuous  for 
a  certain  value  or  connected  system  of  values  of  the  vari- 
able.—Elliptic,  essential,  hyperbolic  singiaarity. 
See  the  adjectives,— Simple  Singularity,  a  singularity 
of  a  function  consisting  in  it  or  its  differential  coeflicient 
becoming  ambiguous  or  discontinuous  at  an  isolated  point 
or  points,  while  remaining  unambiguous  and  continuous 
at  all  other  points  sufficiently  near  to  these. =Syn.  1.  Un- 
commonness,  oddness. —  2.  Idiosyncrasy.    See  eccentric. 

singularization  (sing'^gu-lar-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
singularize  +  -ationi^  the  act  of  singulariz- 
ing;  specifically,  transformation  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular  number.  For  examples,  see 
cherry,  pea'-,  roe'^,  Chinee.    Also  spelled  singu- 


sinister 

singultt  (sing'gult),  n.  [=  OF.  sanglot,  sanglous, 
F.  sanglot  =  Pt.  sanglot,  sanglut,  singlut  (of.  Sp. 
soUozo  =  It.  singhiozzo,  singoemOj  <  ML.  as  if 
*singulUum),  <  L.  singultus,  sobbing  speech,  a 
sob,  hiccup,  rattle  in  the  throat.]     A  sob  or 


Your  correspondent  asks  for  examples  of  ignorant  sin- 
gularization.  1  can  supply  him  with  one.  A  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  entered  a  shop  and  asked  to  see  some  hose. 
The  salesman ...  called  her  attention  to  a  particular  stock- 
ing, with  the  remark,  "There,  madam;  that's  as  fine  a  ho 
as  you  will  find  anywhere."    N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  310. 

singlllarize  (sing'gu-iar-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
singularized,  ppr.  singularimtg.  [<  singular  + 
■ize.']  1.  To  make  singular;  change  to  the 
singular  number.  See  singularization. —  3.  To 
signalize;  distinguish.     [Eare.] 

The  two  Amazons  who  singularized  themselves  most  in 
action. 
Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  MeUord  to  Phillips,  April  30, 

Also  spelled  si/ngukurise. 
singularly  (sing'gu-lar-li),  adm.  [<  ME.  syngu- 
lerly;  <  singular  4-  -iy^.']  In  a  singular  man- 
ner, (a)  With  reference  to  one  only;  individually;  singly; 
specifically,  in  the  singular  number ;  so  as  to  express  the 
singular  number. 

Every  man  after  his  phantasy  choosing  him  one  saint 
Hngularly  to  be  saved  by. 

TyndcUe,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,1860),  p.  117. 
(6t)  Separately ;  alone. 

These  worthy  Estates  a-foreseid  high  of  renowne, 
Vche  Estate  syngulerly  in  halle  sh^le  sitadowne. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T,  S,),  p,  189. 
(c)  Uniquely;  rarely;  unusually;  remarkably;  exoep- 
tionally. 

The  affection  felt  for  him  [Hastings]  by  the  civil  service 
was  singularly  ardent  and  constant. 

Macmiday,  Warren  Hastings. 
((J)  Strangely ;  oddly ;  with  eccentricity :  as,  a  person 
singularly  dressed. 
singulamess  (sing'gn-lar-nes),  n.    Singularity. 
Bailey,  1731. 

singulosilicate  (sing^gu-lo-siri-kat),  n.  [<  L. 
singulus,  single,  +  'E.  silicate.]    A  unisilicate. 


There  an  huge  heape  of  singults  [in  some  editions  errone- 
ously singulfs]  did  oppresse 
His  strugling  soule.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  12. 

So,  when  her  teares  was  stopt  from  eyther  eye, 
Her  singulis,  blubberings,  seem'd  to  make  them  flye 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth  and  nosethrils  wide. 

W.  Broume,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  1. 

singultient  (sing-gul'shient),  a.  [<  L.  singul- 
tien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  singulUre,  sob,  hiccup,  <  sin- 
guUus,  a  sob,  hiccup:  see  singult.}  Sobbing; 
sighing.     [Bare.] 

Som  of  ripe  age  will  screech,  cry,  and  howle  in  so  many 
disordered  notes  and  singultient  accents. 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  23.    (Davies.) 

singultous  (sing-gul'tus),  a.  [<  F.  singultueux; 
as  singult  +  -o«s.]  In  med.,  relating  to  or  af- 
fected with  hiccup. 

singultus  (sing-gul'tus),  n.  [L. ;  see  singult.'] 
A  hiccup. 

Sinhalese  (sin-ha-les'  or  -lez'),  n.  and  a.  Same 
as  Cingalese. 

Sinian  (sin'i-an),  n.  [<  L.  Sinie,  the  Chinese  (see 
Sinic),  +  -ian.]  A  name  given  by  Riehthofen 
to  a  series  of  rocks  occupying  large  areas  in 
China,  and  containing  numerous  fossils  of  the 
primordial  fauna  of  Barrande,  especially  those 
trilobites  and  brachiopods  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  lowest  known  fossiliferous  rocks. 
See  Silurian. 

Sinic  (sin'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  Sinicus  (M&r.  Xmndt), 
Chinese,  <  Sina  (also  China),  China,  L.  Sinx,  Gr. 
'Slvai,  the  Chinese;  cf.  Gr.  &iv,  China,  Qlvai,  a 
city  in  China,  Hind.  Chm,  China,  E.  China,  etc.: 
see  Chinese,  china.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
Chinese.]     Chinese. 

Sinical  (sin'i-kal),  a.  [<  sine^  +  -ic-al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sine. — Sinlcal  quadrant.  See  guud- 
rant. 

Sinicism  (sin'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Sinic  +  -ism.] 
Chinese  manners,  customs,  and  principles  col- 
lectively. 

sinioryt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  seigniory. 

Sinism  (sin'izm),  n.  [<  ML.  Sina,  China,  -I- 
-ism.]  A  proposed  name  for  Chinese  institu- 
tions collectively;  especially,  the  Chinese  an- 
cient and  indigenous  religion. 

sinister  (sin'is-ter,  formerly  also  si-nis't6r),  a. 
[<  ME.  sinistre,  <  OP.  sinistre,  senestre,  P.  sinistre 
=  Sp.  siniestro  =  Pg.  sinistra  =  It.  sinestro,  sinis- 
tre, <  L.  sinister,  left,  on  the  left  hand,  hence 
inauspicious  or  ill-omened;  connections  un- 
known. The  opposite  dexter  has  Teut.  and 
other  connections  (see  dexter,  deasil),  but  the 
Teut.  words  for  '  left'  are  different :  AS.  winster, 
wynster  (winstr-)  =  OS.  winistar  =  OPries.  «»tc- 
stere  =  OHG.  winistar,  Winstar,  MHG.  irinster  = 
Icel.  vinstri  =  Sw.  venster,  venstra  =  Dan.  ven- 
stre,  left;  AS.  lyfl,  left,  lit.  'weak'  (see  left^); 
D.  linksch  =  MLG.  link  =  OHG.  *lenc,  MHG. 
lenc,  line,  G.  link,  left;  OHG.  sttnc,  left.]  1. 
Leftj  as  opposed  to  right;  on  the  left  side; 
specifically,  in  her.,  noting  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  person  who  carries  the  shield  on  his 
arm  (therefore  the  right-hand  side  of  the  spec- 
tator): the  sinister  part  of  the  escutcheon  is 
opposed  to  the  dexter  part  (see  dexter).  Bear- 
ings such  as  beasts  and  birds  nearly  always  turn  away  from 
the  sinister  and  toward  the  dexter ;  when  they  are  turned 
toward  the  sinister,  they  are  said  to  be  reversed.  See  cut 
under  potrrfl,  21. 

The  sinistre  arme  smote  he  vppon  trew, 
Kyght  as  belonged  to  knightly  uertew. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (E,  E.  T,  S.),  1.  3049. 

My  mother's  blood 
Ituns  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's.   Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 128. 

3.  On  or  toward  the  left  or  unlucky  side; 
hence,  of  ill  omen;  inauspicious;  threatening 
or  suggesting  evil. 

The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 

Retards  oiu-  host,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  fright. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiL  267. 

3.  Bringing  evil;  harmful;  malign;  unfortu- 
nate in  results. 

One  sinister  accident  hapned  to  me. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1, 132. 

Such  a  life  was  sinister  to  the  intellect,  and  sinister  to 

the  heart.       Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  Main  Street. 

4.  Unpleasant;  disagreeable. 

The  weary  flatness  and  utter  desolation  of  this  valley 
present  a  sinister  contrast  to  the  broad  line  of  the  Apen- 
nines. J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  96. 

5.  Malicious;  evil;  base;  wrong. 


siniBter 

Is  it  BO  atrange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing  furthered 
by  ill  men  of  a  sinieler  Intent  and  purpose  ? 

Hooker,  £ccles.  Polity,  It.  9. 
We  take  cunning  for  a  dnieter  or  crooked  wisdom. 

Bacon,  Cunning  (ed.  1887). 
I  hope  .  .  .  you'll  ,  .  .  not  impute  to  me  any  imperti- 
nence or  sinister  design. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoopd  to  Conquer,  iv. 
Bend  sinister,  bendlet  sinister,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Sinister  aspect,  in  axlrol.,  an  appearance  of  two  planets 
happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs,  as 
Saturn  in  Aries  and  Mars  in  the  same  degree  of  Gemini. 
—Sinister  canton,  in  her.,  a  canton  occupying  the  sin- 
ister chief  of  the  escutcheon :  a  rare  bearing.— Sinister 
diagonal  of  a  matrix,  the  diagonal  from  the  upper  right- 
hand  to  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 
sinister-handed  (siu'is-t6r-han"ded),  a.  Left- 
handed;  sinister;  hence,  unlucky;  unfortu- 
nate.    [Bare.] 

That  which  still  makes  her  mirth  to  flow 
Is  our  sirMer-hOMdeA  woe. 

Lovdam,  Lucasta  Laughing. 

sinisterly  (sin'is-tSr-li),  adv.  In  a  sinister 
manner,  (a)  In  a  manner  boding  or  threatening  evil ; 
inauspiciously ;  unfavorably.  (6)  Wrongly ;  wrongfully ; 
wickedly. 

You  told  me  you  had  got  a  grown  estate 
By  griping  means,  simaterly. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 

sinisterness  (sin'is-tfer-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  sinister.    Bp.  Gaucten. 

sinisterouslyt,  adv.  Am  obsolete  form  of  smis- 
trously. 

sinistra  (si-nis'tra),  ad/o.  [It. ,  <  L.  sinistra,  fern, 
of  sinister,  left :  see  sinister. ]  In  nmsic,  with  the 
left  hand :  marking  a  note  or  passage  that  is  to 
be  performed  with  the  left  hand  in  preference 
to  the  right.    See  also  M.  S.  and  M.  G. 

sinlstrad  (sin'is-ti'ad),  adv.  [<  L.  sinister,  left, 
-f  a^,  toward  (see -a^S).]  Toward  the  left;  on 
the  left  hand  in  relative  situation;  sinistrally: 
opposed  to  dextrad :  as,  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
curves  sinistrad  in  mammals,  dextrad  in  birds ; 
the  descending  aorta  lies  a  little  sinistradoi  the 
vertebral  column  in  man. 

sinistral  (sin'is-tral),  a.  [<  L.  sinister,  left,  -f- 
-al.)  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  left  side ;  sit- 
uated on  the  left  hand ;  not  dextral ;  sinister ; 
sinistrous. —  2.  In  conch.,  reversed  from  the 
usual,  right,  or  dextral  oiiive,  as  the  whorls  of 
a  spiral  shell;  whorled  toward  the  left;  sinis- 
trorse ;  heterostrophous .  The  genus  Physa  is  an  ex- 
ample. Some  species,  genera,  etc.,  of  shells  are  normally 
sinistral.  In  some  other  cases,  specimens  of  shells  are  sin- 
istral as  an  individual  peculiarity,  as  in  the  case  cited  un- 
der chank^.  See  cuts  under  reverse  and  Physa. 
3.  In  ichth.,  having  both  eyes  on  the  left  side 
of  the  head,  as  certain  flatfishes. — 4t.  Sinis- 
ter; wrong. 

They  gather  their  einistraZ  opinion,  as  I  hear  say,  of  St. 
f  aul  to  the  Hebrews.      Beeon,  Works,  p.  95.    (HaUivMU.) 

sinistrality  (sin-is-trari-ti),  n.  [<  sinistral  + 
-ity.']  The  state  or  character  of  being  sinistral, 
in  any  sense.  Proceedings  of  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  XI.  604. 

sinistrally  (sin'is-tral-i),  adv.  Sinistrad ;  in  a 
sinistral  direction;  to  or  toward  the  left ;  from 
right  to  left. 

sinistration  (sin-is-tra'shon),  n.  [ilj. sinister, 
left,  -1-  -aUon.'\  A  turning  to  the  left ;  deflec- 
tion sinistrad ;  the  state  of  being  sinistral. 

Sinistrobranchiat  (sin"is-tro-brang'ki-a),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  L.  sinister,  left,  +  NL.  hranchia,  gills: 
see  hranchia,  ».2]  A  group  of  tectibranchiate 
gastropods,  supposed  to  have  been  based  on  a 
doridoid  turned  upside  down.  IPOrhigny,  1835- 
1843. 

sinistrobranchiate  (sin"is-tro-brang'ki-at),  a. 
Having  gills  on  the  left  side ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Simstrobranclma. 

sinistrocerebral  (sin'''is-tr6-ser'e-bral),  a.  Sit- 
uated or  occurring  in  the  left  cerefeal  hemi- 
sphere :  opposed  to  dextrocerehral :  as,  a  sinis- 
trocereiral  center ;  a  sinistrocerebral  lesion. 
Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Besearch,  III.  43. 

Sinistrogyric  (sin"is-tro-ji'Tik),  a.  [<  L.  sinis- 
ter, left,  +  gyrare,  pp.  gyratus,  turn:  see  gyre."] 
Tending,  moving,  or  otherwise  acting  from 
right  to  left;  sinistrorse  in  action  or  motion. 

All  movements  of  the  hand  from  left  to  right  are  dextro- 
gyric  and  those  from  right  to  left  are  tinistrogyrie. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  194. 

sinistrorsal  (sin-is-tr&r'sal),  a.  [<  sinistrorse 
+  -al.J  Same  as  sinistrorse.  G-.  Johnston,  tr. 
of  Cuvier's  Rfegne  Animal. 

sinistrorse  (sin'is-tr6rs),  a.  [<  L.  sinistrorsus, 
toward  the  left,  for  *sinistroversus,<sinister,lett, 
on  the  left,  -I-  versus,  pp.  of  vertere,  turn.]  1. 
Turned  or  turning  to  the  left;  directed  sinis- 
trad; sinistrorsal:  same  as  sinistral,  but  im- 
plying motion  or  direction  rather  than  rest  or 
355 
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position. —  2.  In  hot,  rising  from  left  to  right, 
as  a  climbing  plant.  For  the  antagonistic 
senses  in  which  dextrorse  and  consequently  its 
opposite  sinistrorse  are  used,  see  dextrorse. 
sinistrous  (sin'is-tms),  a.  [<  sinister,  left,  -1- 
-otts.]  1.  Same  as  sinistral,  1,  or  sinister,  1. — 
2.  Ill-omened;  inauspicious;  unlucky. 

An  English  traveller  noticed  In  his  journal,  as  a  sinis- 
trous omen,  that  when  Louis  le  D^sirS  after  his  exile 
stepped  on  France  he  did  not  put  the  right  foot  foremost. 
JV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIIL  206. 

Sf.  Malicious;  malignant;  evil. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the  most  Hnis- 
trous  and  absurd  choice.  Bentley. 

sinistrously  (sin'is-trus-li),  adv.  In  a  sinis- 
trous manner,  (o)  With  reference  to  the  left  side; 
hence,  specifically,  with  a  tendency  sinistrad,  or  an  incli- 
nation to  use  the  left  instead  of  the  right  hand.  (6)  In- 
auspiciously;  unluckily,  (ct)  Wrongly ;  wickedly;  mali- 
ciously. 

sink  (singk),  V. ;  pret.  sank  or  sunk,  pp.  sunk  or 
sunken  (the  second  form  rare  except  when  used 
as  a  participial  adjective).  [Formerly  also 
sinck;  (a)  <  MB.  sinken,  synken,  intr.  (pret.  sank, 
sonk,  pi.  simken,  sonken,  pp.  sunken,  sonken,  sonk), 
<  AS.  simcaM,  intr.  (pret.  sane,  pi.  sunoon,  pp.  svn- 
cen),=0&.sinkan='D,Mnken='M.liGr.'LGr.  sinken 
=  OH(J.  sinchan,  MHG.  Gr.  sinken  =  loel.  sokhoa 
(for  *sdnkva)  =:  Sw.  sjumka  =  Dan.  synke  =Groth. 
sighwan,  siggkwam  (for  *sinkwan,  *singkwan), 
sink;  (&)  <  MB.  *senken,  senchen,  <  AS.  senean, 
tr.,  cause  to  sink  (=  OS.  senkian  =  OHO-,  sen- 
chan,  MHGr.  G.  senken  =  Sw.  sanka  =  Dan. 
ssenke  =  Goth,  saggkmam,  cause  to  sink,  im- 
merse), causal  of  smcaw,  sink;  prob.  a  nasalized 
form  of  the  root  appearing  in  Skt.  as  sich  (nasal- 
ized pros,  sificati),  pour  out,  and  in  AS.  *sihan, 
sigan,  etc.,  let  fall,  sink:  see  sie^,  sile^.']  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  fall  or  decline  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  in  consequence  of  the  absence  or 
removal  of  a  support;  settle  or  be  lowered  from 
a  height  or  surface  through  a  medium  of  slight 
resistance,  as  water,  air^  sand,  etc. ;  specifically, 
to  become  submerged  m  deep  water,  as  in  the 
sea. 

Erthe  denede  [quaked]  sone  in  that  stede. 

And  opnede  vnder  ere  fat; 

Held  up  neither  ston  ne  gret  [grit], 

Alle  he  sunken  the  erthe.with-in. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3775. 
My  lord  Barnard  shall  knowe  of  this, 
Whether  I  sink  or  swim. 
IMde  JUusgrave  and  Lady  Barnard  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  17). 

They  had  lost  100.  men  in  the  Admirall,  which  they  did 
f  care  would  sinke  ere  she  could  recover  a  Port. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  64. 

Like  buoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood, 
On  Learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  241. 

2.  To  fall  or  fail,  as  from  weakness,  or  under 
a  heavy  blow,  burden,  or  strain :  as,  to  sink  into 
a  chair ;  literally  or  figuratively,  to  droop ;  suc- 
cumb. 


He  sunk  down  in  his  chariot. 


2  Ki.  ix.  24. 


Then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls 
into  the  cinque  pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his 
grave.       '  SMk.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  83. 

So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chaii',  and  think, 
"  How  good !  how  kind !  and  he  is  gone." 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xx. 

3.  To  descend  or  decline  toward  or  below  the 
horizon ;  specifically,  of  the  sun,  moon,  etc.,  to 
set. 

O  setting  sun. 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  iu  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  3.  61. 

4.  To  be  turned  downward ;  be  downcast. 

The  eye  of  Bonython 
Sinks  at  that  low,  sepulchral  tone. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i 

5.  To  enter  or  penetrate  deeply;  be  absorbed: 
either  literal  or  figurative  in  use ;  specifically, 
of  paint,  varnish,  and  the  like,  to  disappear  be- 
low the  surface  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  applied,  so  that  the  intended  effect 
is  lost. 

The  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead.  1  Sam.  xvii.  49. 

That  which  sinks  deepest  into  me  is  the  Sense  I  have  of 
the  common  Calamities  of  this  Kation. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  60. 

These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  flrst  sirtk  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  69. 

6.  To  fall  in;  become  or  seem  hollow:  chiefly 
used  in  the  past  participle :  as,  sunken  cheeks 
or  eyes. 

A  lean  cheek,  ...  a  blue  eye  and  sunken. 

S?Mk.,  As  you  Like  it.  iii.  2,  393. 
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Her  temples  were  sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a 
fatal  paleness  sat  upon  her  cheek. 

Goldsmith,  Ticar,  xzviif. 

7.  To  become  lower;  slope  or  incline  down- 
ward; slant. 

Beyond  the  road  the  ground  sinks  gradually  as  far  as  the 
ditch. 

ConUe  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  II.  572. 

8.  To  decrease  or  be  reduced  in  volume,  bulk, 
extent,  amount,  or  the  like ;  subside ;  decline. 

Canals  are  carried  along  the  highest  parts  of  the  coun' 
try,  that  the  water  may  have  a  fall  from  them  to  all  other 
parts  when  the  Nile  sinks. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 199- 
Down  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  260. 
The  value  [of  superfluities],  as  it  rises  in  times  of  opu- 
lence and  prosperity,  so  it  sinks  in  times  of  poverty  and 
distress.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  xi.  3. 

9.  To  be  lowered  in  pitch;  fall  to  a  lower  pitch: 
said  of  musical  sounds,  or  of  a  voice  or  instru- 
ment. 

Mordecai's  voice  had  sunk,  but  with  the  hectic  bril- 
liancy of  his  gaze  it  was  not  the  less  impressive. 

George  EHiot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xlii. 

10.  To  settle  down;  become  settled  or  spread 
abroad. 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  12, 
With  stars  and  sea^winds  in  her  raimen^ 
Night  sinks  on  the  sea. 

Swinburne,  Laus  Veneris,  Ded. 

11.  To  be  reduced  to  a  lower  or  worse  state ; 
degenerate ;  deteriorate ;  become  debased  or 
depraved. 

When  men  are  either  too  rude  and  illiterate  to  be  able 
to  weigh  and  to  dispute  the  truth  of  it  [new  religion],  or 
too  much  suiik  in  sloth  and  vice  to  be  wUling  to  do  it. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Seimons,  I.  iii. 
The  favourite  of  the  people  [Pitt]  rose  to  supreme  power, 
while  his  rival  [Fox]  sank  into  insignificance. 

Maaivlay,  William  Pitt, 

12.  To  be  destroyed  or  lost ;  perish. 

Tbo  that  ben  ofte  drunke, 
Tlirif t  is  from  hem  mmke. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  1.  70. 
Now  for  a  trick  to  rid  us  of  this  Clowne, 
Or  our  trade  sinks,  and  up  our  house  is  blowne. 

Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  iv.  U. 

13.  To  settle  or  subside,  as  into  rest  or  indo- 
lence. 

How,  Lucia !  Wouldst  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams?  Addison,  Cato,  L  6. 

Pater-familias  might  be  seen  or  heard  inking  into  a 
pleasant  doze.         George  Eliot,  Mr.  Gilfll's  Love-Story,  L 

14.  To  swim  deep,  as  a  school  of  fish ;  specifi- 
cally, to  pass  below  a  net. — 15.  To  squat, 
crouch,  or  cower  and  draw  (itself)  into  closest 
compass,  as  a  game-bird  or  -animal  in  order 
to  withhold  the  scent  as  far  as  possible.  =  syn. 
1-4.  To  drop,  droop.— 11.  To  lessen,  dwindle. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  force  or  drag  gradually  down- 
ward; immerse;  submerge;  wfelm;  engulf. 

The  king  has  cured  me, 
.  .  .  and  from  these  shoulders  .  .  .  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  383. 

2.  To  cause  to  decline  or  droop ;  hence,  figura- 
tively, to  depress. 

Why 
Doth  it  [drowsiness]  not  then  our  eyelids  sink?  I  flnd  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  201. 

To  looke  humanly  on  yo  state  of  things  as  they  present- 
ed them  selves  at  this  time,  it  is  a  marvell  it  did  not  wholy 
discourage  them  and  sinck  them. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  208. 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

3.  To  excavate  downward,  as  in  mining:  as, 
to  sink  a  shaft ;  to  sink  a  well. 

AtHasseah, .  . .  about  seven  leagues  south  east  of  Hems, 
I  saw  a  ruined  work,  like  a  large  pond  or  cistern,  smJc  a 
considerable  way  down  in  the  rock,  and  walled  round. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  136. 

4.  To  place  or  set  by  excavation :  as,  to  sink  a 
post. 

She  saw  that  the  last  tenants  had  had  a  pump  sunk  for 
them,  and  resented  the  innovation. 

Mrs.  Gaekdl,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxiiL 

5.  To  diminish  or  reduce  in  tone,  volume,  bulk,, 
extent,  amount,  etc. ;  lower :  as,  to  siiik  the  voice 
to  a  whisper ;  the  news  of  war  sinks  the  value 
of  stocks. 

It  was  usual  for  his  late  most  Christian  Majesty  to  sink 
the  value  of  their  louis  d'ors  about  the  time  he  was  to  re- 
ceive the  taxes  of  his  good  people. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  18. 

6.  To  degrade  in  character  or  in  moral  or  social 
estimation;  debase;  lower. 
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No  Man  1b  80  sunk  In  Vice  and  Ignorance  bnt  there  are 
still  Bome  nldden  Seeds  ol  Goodness  and  Knowledge  in 
•''n'-  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

Impropriety  I    Oh,  Mrs.  Weston,  it  is  too  cahn  a  cen- 
sure.    Much,  much  beyond  impropriety  1     It  has  sunk 
him — I  cannot  say  how  it  has  sunk  him  in  my  opinion. 
Jane  Austen,  Kmma,  xlvi. 

7.  To  destroy;  ruin;  overwhelm. 

And  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me. 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful  ( 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vin.,  il.  1.  60. 

8.  To  lose,  as  money,  by  unfortunate  invest- 
ment. 

What  can  have  brought  the  silly  fool  to  London  ?  Some 
lover  pressed  and  sent  to  aea,  or  some  stock  suTik  in  the 
South-Sea  funds,  ...  I  suppose. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxv. 

9.  To  put  out  of  sight  or  knowledge ;  suppress; 
refrain  from  uttering,  mentioning,  or  using. 

To  sound  or  sink,  in  cano,  0  or  A, 
Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  221. 
Augustus  .  .  .  has  sunk  the  tact  of  his  own  presence  on 
that  interesting  occasion. 

Ba/rham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  282. 
The  old  man  never  spoke  about  the  shop  himself,  .  .  . 
sunk  the  black  breeches  and  stockings  altogether. 

Thaxkeray,  Fendennis,  ii. 

10.  In  decorative  art,to  depress,  or  out  to  a  lower 
level,  as  by  engraving :  said  of  a  part  of  the  de- 
sim  or  of  a  panel.— To  sink  the  shop.  Seeshopi. 
—  To  Bink  upont,  to  keep  out  of  sight  or  knowledge ; 
be  reticent  about ;  refrain  from  mentioning. 

He  [Beattie]  sunk  upon  us  that  he  was  married ;  else  we 
should  have  shown  his  lady  more  civilities. 

Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life,  anno  1772. 

=Syn.  3.  To  excavate,  scoop  out.— 5  and  6.  To  abase.- 
7  and  8.  To  waste,  swamp. 
sink  (singk),  TO.  [<  ME.  syrike  (=  MD.  sinke) ; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  receptacle  and  conduit 
for  foul  liquids;  a  kennel;  a  sewer;  a  drain; 
a  privy. 

Pool  I  Sir  Pool  1  lord! 
Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iv.  1.  71. 
The  kitchen  and  buttery  is  entire  ivory,  the  very  purity 
of  the  elephant's  tooth.    The  sink  is  paved  with  .  .  .  rich 
rubies  and  incomparable  carbuncles. 

Sandolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  iv.  1. 
Tour  lady  chides  you,  and  gives  positive  orders  that  you 
should  carry  the  pail  down,  and  einpty  it  in  the  sink. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (House-Maid). 

2.  A  kind  of  box  or  basin  having  an  outflow- 
pipe  leading  into  a  drain,  and  used  for  receiv- 
ing and  carrying  off  dirty  water,  as  in  kitchens, 
etc. — 3.  An  abode  or  resort  of  depraved  and 
debauched  persons ;  slums. 

This  [suburb]  is  the  sinke  of  Fez,  where  euery  one  may 
be  a  Vintner  and  a  Bawde.     Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  621. 

From  the  very  sCnlcs  of  intemperance,  from  shops  reek- 
ing with  vapours  of  intoxicatmg  drink,  has  Qod  raised 
up  witnesses  against  this  vice. 

Channinff,  Perfect  life,  p.  70. 

4t.  Corruption ;  debauchery ;  moral  filth. 

Outlaws,  thieves. 
The  murdere^^of  their  parents,,  all  the  Hnk 
And  plagued  of  Italy  met  in  one  torrent. 

B.  jQfnsQ/n,  Catiline,  v.  1. 

5.  Same  as  sink-hole,  3. — 6.  An  area  (which 
may  sometimes  be  a  lake  or  pond,  and  at  other 
times  a  marsh,  or  even  entirely  dry  and  cov- 
ered with  more  or  less  of  various  saline  com- 
binations) in  which  a  river  or  several  rivers 
sink  or  disappear,  because  evaporation  is  in 
excess  of  precipitation:  as,  the  mmk  of  the 
Humboldt  river,  in  the  Great  Basin. 

In  the  interior  there  are  two  great  systems  of  drainage, 
one  leading  through  the  Murray  River  to  the  sea,  the  oth- 
er consisting  of  sut  lakes  and  links. 

The  AttanUc,  LXm.  677. 

7.  In  theaters,  one  of  the  long,  narrow  trap- 
doors used  on  the  stage  for  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  scenery. — 8.  In  mining,  a  down- 
ward excavation  not  sufficiently  deep  or  im- 
portant to  be  called  a  shaft. — 9.  A  depression 
in  a  stereotype  plate ;  a  bubble  of  air  some- 
times formed  below  the  surface  of  a  plate, 
which  causes  the  part  of  the  surface  affected 
to  sink  under  impression, 
sinkable  (sing'ka-bl),  a.  [<  sink  +  -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  simk. 

Life  Boat.—  A  non-sinkatle,  large,  heavy,  six  or  eight- 
oared  boat,  constructed  for  the  life-saving  stations  on  the 
ocean  coast  and  great  lakes. 

2W6«M«  Book  of  Sports,  p.  309. 

sink-a-pacet  (singk'a-pas),  n.    A  corrupt  form 
of  cinque-pace. 

My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig ;  I  would  not  so  much  as 
make  water  but  in  a  sink-a.paee.      Shak.,  T.  N.,  L  3. 139. 

sink-dirt  (singk'dfert),  TO.    Gutter-mud.    Halli- 
well. .  [Prov.  Eng.] 
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sinker  (sing'kfer),  to.  [<  sink  +  -ej-l.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  sinks  or  causes  to  sink. 
Particularly- (a)  A  weight  attached  to  a  flshing-line  to 
make  it  sink  in  the  water.  In  bottom-  or  bait-flshing, 
sinkers  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  are  used,  the  weight 
being  proportioned  to  the  tide  or  current.  Split  shot, 
closed  on  the  line,  are  very  commonly  used  as  sinkers. 
(fi)  A  weight  used  for  sinking  the  sounding-line  in  taking 
deep-sea  soundings,    (c)  Same  as  sink-stme,  2. 

2.  In  knitting-machines,  stocking-frames,  etc., 
one  of  several  flat  pieces  of  metal  attached  to 
the  jacks,  and  also  to  the  sinker-bar,  and  serv- 
ing to  form  loops  in  the  thread  between  the 
needles.  See  jaek^,  11  (d),  sinker-bar,  and  knit- 
ting-machine.— 3.  A  cesspool.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — Adjustable  sinker,  in  angling:  (a)  A  hollow 
sinker  containing  shot,  that  may  be  adjusted  to  any  re- 
quired weight.  (6)  A  sinker  with  spiral  rings,  which  can 
be  put  on  and  taken  off  the  line  without  ^turbiug  the 
hook  or  bait. — Ponderating  sinker.  See  ponderate. — 
Btmnlng  or  sliding  sinker,  a  sinker  in  which  there  is 
a  hole  permitting  itlo  slide  along  a  flshing-line. 

sinker-bar  (sing'ker-bar),  n.  1.  In  knitting- 
machines  and  s^^ocking-frames,  a  bar  carrying 
a  series  of  sinkers,  or  flat  plates,  which  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  jack-smkers  to  form  loops 
of  thread  between  the  needles. —  2.  In  rope- 
drilling,  a  heavy  bar  attached  above  the  jars 
to  give  force  to  the  upward  stroke. 

sinker-wheel  (sing'k6r-hwel),  to.  In  a  knitting- 
machine,  a  wheel  having  a  series  of  oblique 
wings  to  depress  the  yam  between  the  needles. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

sinkfield  (singk'f eld),  n.  [A  corruption  of  dnque- 
foil.']  A  species  of  fivefinger,  Potentilla  reptans. 

sink-hole  (singk'hol)-,  to.  1.  A  hole  for  foul 
liquids  to  pass  through;  specifically,  an  orifice 
for  that  purpose  in  a  sink. —  2.  Anyplace  given 
over  to  foulness  or  filth;  especially,  a  resort  of 
debauched  and  depraved  persons.    See  sink, 

TO.,  3. 

From  that  Fountaine  (or  simsk-Twle  rather)  of  supersti- 
tion, to  leade  you  along  the  gutters  and  streames  thence 
deriued.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  278. 

3.  One  of  the  cavities  formed  in  limestone  re- 
gions by  the  removal  of  the  rock  through  the 
action  of  rain  or  running  water,  or  both.  The 
ruck  being  dissolved  away  underneath,  local  sinkings  of  the 
surface  occur,  and  these  are  sometimes  wholly  or  partly 
filled  with  water,  forming  pools.  Similar  sinkings  occur 
in  districts  in  which  rock-salt  abounds.  Also  called  swal- 
low-hole, or  simply  sink. 

The  caves  form  the  natural  drains  of  the  country,  all 
the  surface  drainage  being  at  once  carried  down  into  them 
through  the  innumerable  sink-holes  which  pierce  the  thin 
stratum  overlying  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Naiure,  XII.  607. 

sinking  (sing'king),  TO.  [^Verbal  n.  of  sink,  ^).] 
1.  A  falling  or  settling  downward;  a  subsi- 
dence. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  deep  crevasses,  sink- 
ings  in,  and  landslips,  ...  I  could  not  reach  the  summit 
[of  the  hill]  without  much  difficulty. 

Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  XLVI.  i.  34. 

3.  The  process  of  excavating  downward  through 
the  earth,  as  in  mining,  etc. 

If  the  underground  passage  is  vertical,  it  is  a  shaft ;  if 

the  shaft  is  commenced  at  the  surface,  the  operations  are 

known  as  "sinking,"  and  it  is  called  a  "rising',' if  worked 

upwards  from  a  previously  constructed  heading  or  gallery. 

JEneyc.  Brit.,  XXHL  622. 

3.  In  arch.,  sculp.,  etc.,  a  depression ;  a  place 
hollowed  out,  whether  for  decoration  or  to  re- 
ceive some  other  feature ;  a  socket. 

On  the  face  of  the  tomb  itself  are  the  sinkings  {or  the 
architraves  and  vanlts  which  they  supported. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  439. 

4.  In  joinery:  (a)  An  angular  groove  or  rabbet 
in  the  comer  of  a  board,  (b)  The  operation  of 
making  or  of  finishing  rabbets. 

sinking  (sing'king),  p.  a.  Causing  to  sink,  sub- 
side, or  graduaUy  disappear:  as,  a  sinking 
weight;  causing  the  sensation  of  sinking  or 
fainting:  as,  a,  sinking  apprehension  or  anxiety. 

It  [an  expected  operation]  is  first  looked  forward  to  with 
sinking  dread,  but,  if  it  is  deferred,  so  much  mental  un- 
rest may  be  produced  that  we  find  our  present  state  intol- 
erable. F.  H.  Bradley,  Mind,  XIII.  17. 

sinking-fund  (sing'king-fund),  TO.  See/?*TOdi. 
— SlnMng-fund  cases,  two  cases  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1878  (99  TJ.  S.,  700),  which  held, 
although  not  unanimously,  that  acts  of  CongresB  which 
established  in  the  United  States  treasury  sinking-funds 
for  the  payment  of  money  advanced  by  the  government 
for  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  railroads  were  constitutional. 

sinking-head  (sing'Mng-hed),  n.  Id.  founding, 
same  as  dead-head,  1  (a). 

sinking-papert  (sing'king-pa"p6r),  n.  Blotting- 
paper.    Nares. 

sinking-pump  (sing'king-pump),  »8.  A  form 
of  vertical  pump  of  strong  and  simple  construc- 
tion, and  with  parts  readily  interchangeable  in 
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case  of  wear  or  damage,  used  in  mining  for 
sinking  shafts  or  pumping  out  water. 
sinking-ripe  (sing'king-rip),  a.    Beady  to  sink ; 
near  smking.     [Poetical.] 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat. 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 

Shak.'c.  of  E.,  i.  1.  78. 

sink-room  (singk'rSm),  TO.  A  room  containing 
a  sink,  and,  in  old  New  England  houses,  usu- 
ally adjoining  the  kitchen ;  a  scullery. 

The  apartment  known  in  New  England  houses  as  the 
tivk-iroiym.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  87. 

sink-stone  (singk'ston),  to.  1.  A  perforated 
hollowed  stone  at  the  top  of  a  sink.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  In  archseol.,  a  stone  sinker 
primitively  used  to  sink  lines  or  nets. 

sink-trap  (singk'trap),  to.  A  trap  for  a  sink, 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  water  to  pass  down, 
but  not  to  permit  an  upward  escape  of  air  or 
gases. 

Sinless  (sin'les),  a.  [<  MB.  sinneles,  synneles, 
senneles,  <  AS.  synleds  (=  G.  sUndenlos  =  Icel. 
syndalauss  =  Sw.  syndalos  =  Dan.  syndeWs),  < 
syn,  sin,  +  -leds,  E.  -less:  see  sin^  and  -less.'] 

1.  Guiltless  of  sin;  pure  in  heart,  character, 
or  conduct. 

And  Crist  cam  .  .  .  and  seide  to  the  lewes, 
"  That  seeth  hym-self  synneles  cesse  nat>  ich  hote, 
To  stryke  with  stoon  other  with  staf  this  strompet  to  dethe. " 
Piers  PLovmmn  (C),  xv.  41. 
Thou  who,  sinless,  yet  hast  known 
All  of  man's  infirmity. 
a.  IT.  Doarw,  Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day. 

2.  Made,  done,  or  existing  without  sin ;   con- 
formed to  the  standard  of  righteousness. 

•Thou 
Sat'st  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace ! 

MUton,  P.  K.,  Iv.  425. 

sinlessly'(sui'les-li),  adv.  In  a  sinless  manner; 
innocently. 

sinlessness  (sin'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
sinless ;  £i'eedom  from  sin. 
sinner  (sin'^r),  n.  [<  ME.  synnere,  senegere  (= 
OFries.  sondere  =  MD.  sondaer,  D.  zondaar  = 
MLG.  sunder  =  OHG.  suntari,  MHG.  sUndasre, 
siinder,  G.  sUnder  =  Icel.  syndari  =  Sw.  syndare 
=  Dan.  synder);  <  sin^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who 
sins;  one  who  disobeys  or  transgresses  the  di- 
vine law. 

Ne  is  hit  nagt  grat  thing  ne  grat  of  seruinge  aye  Ood  to  do 
guod  to  ham  thet  ous  doth  guod,  .  .  .  vor  that  deth  th& 
paen  and  the  Sarasyn  and  othre  senegeres. 

AyenMe  qfJnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  114. 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  Luke  xviii.  13. 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all. 

SJmk.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iiL  3.  31. 

2.  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or  transgresses 

any  law ;  an  offender ;  a  criminal. 
Like  one 
Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  Hnner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie.     Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 101. 

sinner  (sin'fer),  v.  i.  [<  sinner,  to.]  To  act  as 
a  sinner:  with  indefinite  it.     [Bare.] 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  ii  or  saint  it^ 
If  folly  grows  romantick,  I  must  paint  it. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  15. 

sinneress  (sin'6r-es),  to.  [<  ME.  synneresse; 
<  sinner  +  -ess.]  A  woman  who  sins ;  a  female- 
sinner.     Wyclif,  Luke  vii.  37.     [Eare.] 

sinnet  (sin'et),  to.    Same  as  sennit^. 

sinnewt,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sinew. 

sinnowt,  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  ornament. 
A  high  towring  f  aulcon,  who,  whereas  she  wont  in  her 
feathered  youthf ulnesse  to  looke  with  amiable  eye  on  her 
gray  breast,  and  her  speckled  side  sayles,  all  sinnmued 
with  siluer  quilles,  and  to  driue  whole  armies  of  f earfull 
f oules  before  her  to  her  master's  table ;  now  shee  sits  sadly 
on  the  ground.  IfasJte,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  27. 

sinnowt,  to.  [Cf.  sinnow,  v.]  A  woman  very 
finely  dressed.    Halliwell. 

sinnyt  (sin'i),  a.  [<  ME.  synny,  <  AS.  synnig 
(=  08.  sundig  =  MD.  sondigh,  D.  zondig  = 
OHG.  swntig,  sundig,  MHG.  siindic,  siindec,  G. 
siindig),  sinful,  <  syn,  synn,  sin:  see  sj«i.]  Sin- 
ful; wicked. 

Unto  the  Pope  cam,  and  hym  gan  confesse 
With  gi'et  repentaunce  full  deuoutly ; 
Off  his  synny  crfi]me  lefte  not  more  ne  lesse. 
Full  dolerus  was  and  repentant  truly. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  6218. 

sin-offering  (sin'ofer-ing),  TO.  A  sacrifice  or 
other  offering  for  sin.    See  offering. 

And  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  .  .  .  shalt  thou  burn  with 
flre  without  the  camp ;  it  is  a  sin  offering.      Ex.  xxix.  14. 

sinological  (sin-o-loj'i-kal),  a.     [<  sinolog-y  + 

-4c-ah]    Pertaining  to  sinology. 
sinologist  (si-nol'o-jist),  to.    [<  sinology  +  -ist.], 

A  sinologue. 
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Sinologne  (sin'a-log),  «.  [<  F.  sinologue:  see 
sinology.']  A  foreigner  who  is  versed  in  the 
Chinese  language,  literature,  history,  etc. 

At  different  times  bitter  controversies  arose  between 
Jnlien  and  his  fellow  Sinologues.    Eneye.  Brit.,  Xni.  770. 

sinology  (si-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ttvat,  L.  Simx, 
the  Chinese  (see  Sinic),+  -Tuayta,  <  Tiiyetv,  speak: 
see  -ology.']  That  branch  of  knowledge  which 
deals  with  the  Chinese  language  and  connected 
subjects. 

Binopert  (sin'o-_per),  n.    Same  as  sinople,  1. 

sinopia  (si-no'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  sinojm :  see 
sinopis.2    Same  as  smopis. 

sinopis  (si-no'pis),  n.  [<  L.  sinopis,  <  Gr.  civo- 
jrig,  sinople :  see  sinople.']  A  pigment  of  a  fine 
red  color,  prepared  from  the  earth  sinople. 

sinopite  (sin'9-plt),«.  l<smopis  +  4te^.']  Same 
as  sinople  J  1. 

sinople  (sm'o-pl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  syno- 
ple,  also  smbper,  synoper;  <  MB,  smoper,  syno- 
per,  synopyr^cmoper,  cynmer,  eynopeXOF..  sino- 
ple, sinope,  F.  sinople  =  Sp.  sinojfle  =  Pg.  sino- 
ple, sinopia,  sinopera  =  It.  sinopia,  senopia,  red 
earth  (of.  Sp.  rubriea  sinopica,  vermilion),  <  L. 
sinopis,  a  kmd  of  red  oeher  used  for  coloring, 
ML.  (and  OP.)  also  a  green  color,  sinople,  < 
Gr.  aivomig,  also  aivumudi,  a  red  earth,  earth  im- 
ported from  Sinope,  <  I,w6tzij,  L.  ;SiJwpe,  Sinope, 
a  port  on  the  south  Mast  of  the  Black  Sea.]  1 . 
A  ferruginous  olay'sometimes  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. Also  sinopite. — 3.  A  kind  of  ferruginous 
quartz  found  in  Hungary. — 3.  In  her.,  same  as 
vert. 

Sinozylon  (si-nok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Duft- 
sohmidt,  1825),  <  Gr.  a'tvo^,  hurt,  harin,  +  f i^ov, 
wood.]  1.  A  genus  of  serricom  beetles,  of  the 
family  Ptinidse  and  subfamily  BostricMnse,  hav- 
ing the  antennsB  with  a  three-jointed  club,  and 
the  tarsi  long  and  slender  with  a  very  short 
first  joint.  About  20  species  are  known.  ITearlv  all  are 
Iforth  American ;  the  others  occur  in  Europe,  India,  and 
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Red-shouldered  Sinoxylon  IJSinoxylen  basilar^. 
a,  larva;  ^,  pupa;  r,  adult.    (Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

Atrica.  S.  hasUa/re  of  If  orth  America  is  the  red-shouldered 
sinoxylon,  which  bores  into  apple-twigs  and  grape-canes. 
2.  [2.  c]  A  species  of  this  genus :  as,  the  bam- 
boo sinoxylon,  a  wood-boring  beetle  of  China 
and  the  Siast  Indies,  frequently  imported  with 
bamboo. 

sinqueti  sinque-pacet.  Same  as  oinque,  dnque- 
pace. 

Sin-sick  (sin'sik),  a.  Sick  or  suffering  because 
of  sin. 

Is  there  no  means  but  that  a  sin^sick  land 
Must  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boist'rous  hand? 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  46. 
O  God,  whose  favourable  eye 
The  idn-tCck  soul  revives. 

Coicper,  Olney  Hymns,  Ivili. 
sinsiont,  n.     See  siinson. 

sinsyne  (sin-sin'),  adv.  [<  sin^  +  sine\  syne."] 
Since ;  ago.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

'lis  I  am  Peter,  and  this  is  Paul, 

And  that  ane,  sae  fair  to  see, 
But  a  twelve-month  sinsyne  to  paradise  came. 

To  Join  with  our  oompanie. 

Lady  Anne  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  264). 

sinter^  (sin'tfer),  n.  [<  G.  sinter,  OHG.  sintar, 
MHG.  sinter,  sinder  =  Icel.  sindr  =  Sw.  Dan.  sin- 
der,  dross :  see  oinder.']  Silicious  or  calcareous 
matter  deposited  by  springs.  The  sinter  deposited 
from  hot  springs  is  generally  silicious ;  that  from  cold 
ones  is  often  calcareous.  Among  the  farmer  there  are 
many  varieties,  from  the  very  compact  to  the  very  crum- 
bly. When  pure  they  are  perfectly  colorless ;  but  depos- 
its of  this  kind  are  often  colored  by  iron  and  other  me- 
tallic ozids,  so  that  they  exhibit  various  tints  of  red  and 
yellow.  Calcareous  sinter  is  usually  more  or  less  porous 
in  structure,  and  often  concentrically  laminated.  This 
material  occurs  occasionally  in  sufBcient  quantity  to  form 
an  important  building-stone,  as  in  Italy,  where  calcareous 
sinter  is  called  travertine.    See  travertine. 

Sinter^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  center^. 

Sinto,  Sintoism, ».    See  Shinto. 

Sintoc,  sindoc  (sin'tok,  sin'dok),  ».  [Malay.] 
A  tree,  Cinnamomum  Sintoc,  growing  in  the  Ma- 
lay archipelago,  or  its  aromatic  bark,  which  re- 
sembles culilawan  bark  (see  hark^).  The  bark 
occasionally  enters  Western  commerce,  more, 
however,  as  a  spice  than  a  drug.    Also  syndoc. 
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Sintu,  n.    See  Shinto. 

sinuate  (sin'u-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sinuated, 
ppr.  sinuating.  [<  L.  sinuatus,  pp.  of  sinuare, 
bend,  curve,  swell  out  in  curves,  <  sinu^,  a  bent 
surface,  a  fold  or  hollow :  see  sine^,  sinus.]  To 
bend  or  curve  in  and  out:  wind ;  turn. 

sinuate  (sin'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  sirmatus,  pp.  of  sinu- 
are, bend:  see  sinuate,  v.]  Sinuous;  serpen- 
tine; tortuous;  wavy;  irregularly 
turning  or  winding  in  and  out,  as 
a  margin  or  edge ;  indented;  notch- 
ed. Specifically— (a)  In  eotwh.,  having  a 
sinus  or  recess ;  notched  or  incised,  as  the 
pallial  line.  See  ^nupalliate.  (V)  In  bot, 
having  the  margin  in  a  wavy  line  which 
bends  strongly  or  distinctly  inward  and 
outward,  as  distinguished  from  repand  or 
undulate,  in  which  the  wavy  line  bends  only 
slightly  inward  and  outward:  especially 
noting  leaves.  Compare  dentate,  erenatei, 
repand. 

sinuated  (sin'u-a-ted),  p.  a.  [<  sinuate  +  -ed^.] 
Same  as  sinuate. 

sinuate-dentate  (sin'^u-at-den'tat);  a.  Inbot, 
between  sinuate  and  dentate ;  having  the  mar- 
gin provided  with  both  teeth  and  decided  sin- 
uations. 

sinuate-lobate  (sin"'u-at-16'bat),  a.  In  iot., 
between  sinuate  and  lobate. 

sinuately  (sin'u-at-li),  adv.  In  a  sinuate  man- 
ner; so  as  to  be  sinuate;  sinuously:  as,  sinu^ 
atel/y  emarginate.  H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water 
Alg8B,  p.  135. 

sinuate-undulate  (sin"u-at-un'dn-lat),  «.  In 
entom.,  undulate  with  regular  curves  which  are 
not  angulated;  forming  a  series  of  sinuses 
joined  by  arcs.    Also  sirmato^wndulate. 

sinuation  (sin-u-a'shon),  n.    [<  sinuate  +  4on.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  sinuate;  a  winding  or 
bending  in  and  out. — 2.  The  formation  of  a 
sinus  or  recess,  as  in  a  margin ;  a  shallow  curved 
reentrance;  an  emargination. — 3.  A  cerebral 
gyre. 

The  humane  brain  Is,  in  proportion  to  the  body,  much 
larger  than  the  brains  of  brutes,  having  regard  to  the  size 
and  proportion  of  their  bodies,  and  fuller  of  anfractus,  or 
simmtions. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  65.    (Richardson.) 

sinuato-undulate  (sin-u-a'to-un'du-lat),  a. 
Same  as  sinuate^ndulate. 

sinu-auricular  (sin"'u-&-rik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  si- 
nus, sinus,  +  auricula,  auricle.]  Common  to 
or  situated  between  the  sinus  venosus  and  the 
auricle  proper  of  the  heart  of  some  animals. 

The  sinu-auricular  aperture,  seen  on  opening  up  the 
sinus  venosus. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  90. 

sinuose  (sin'u-6s),  a.  [<  L.  sinuosus :  see  sinu^ 
ous.]    Same  as  sinuous. 

sinuosely  (sin'u-os-U),  adv.  Same  as  sinuously. 
H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Algss,  p.  84. 

sinuosity  (sin-u-os'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  sinuosities  (-tiz). 
[=  P.  sinuositi  =  Sp.  sinuosidad  =  Pg.  sinuosi- 
dade  =  It.  sinuosim;  as  sinuose  -t-  -dty.]  1. 
The  character  of  being  sinuous  or  sinuate; 
tortuousness;  anfractuosity. 

Nothing  ever  crawled  across  the  stage  with  more  accom- 
plished sinuosity  than  this  enchanting  serpent. 

Cumberland,  Memoirs,  I.  223.    (Jodrell.) 

2.  That  which  is  sinuous  or  sinuated;  a  wavy 
line  or  surface;  a  sinuation;  an  anfractuosity. 

There  may  be,  even  in  these  late  days,  more  originality 
of  thought,  and  flowing  in  more  channels  of  harmony,  more 
bursts  and  breaks  and  sinuosities,  than  we  have  yet  dis- 
covered. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Andrew  Marvel  and  Bp.  Parker. 

sinuous  (sin'u-us),  a.  [=  P.  sinueux  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  sinuoso,  <  L.  sinuosus,  full  of  bondings  or 
folds,  <  smus,  a  bend,  fold:  see  sinus.]  1. 
Sinuate ;  tortuous ;  serpentine ;  full  oi£  curves, 
bends,  or  turns ;  undulating. 

These  [worms]  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sirmims  trace. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,  vii.  481. 

I  have  siriMous  shells  of  pearly  hue.         Landor,  Gebir. 

2.  Morally  crooked;  deviating  from  right. 

We  have  in  Mr.  Webster  the  example  of  a  roan  .  .  . 
who  has  acquired  high  station  by  no  simious  path,  ... 
but  by  a  straight-forward  force  of  character  and  vigor  of 
intellect.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  207. 

sinuously  (sin'u-us-li),  adv.  So  as  to  be  sinu- 
ous ;  in  a  sinuous  manner. 

sinuousness  (sin'ii-us-nes),  n.  Sinuosity.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

Sinupallia  (sin-u-pal'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  ot- 
nus,  a  fold,  hollow,  +  "pallium,  a  mantle :  see 
palUum.]    Same  as  SinupalUata. 

Sinupallial  (sin-u-pal'i-al),  a.  [<  NL.  *sinu- 
pallialis,  <  L.  si^us,  a  fold,  hollow,  +  pallium, 
a  mantle :  see  pallial.]    Same  as  sinupalliate. 


Sinupalliate  Rleht  Valve  of 
Iphigenia  brasilunsis,  showing 
a,  the  pallial  sinus. 


sinus 

Sinupallialia  (sin-u-pal-i-a'li-a),  n.ipl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *sinupalUaU8 :  see  smupalUal.] 
Same  as  SirmpalUata. 

Sinupalliata  (sin-u-pal-i-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
nent. -pi.  ot*sinupailiatus:  see  sinupalliate.]  A 
subdivision  of  lamellibranchiate  or  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  characterized  by  the  large  size  of  the 
siphons,  and  the  consequent  emargination  of 
the  pallial  impression  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
shell.  They  are  distinguished  from  Integropal- 
liata.  Also  Sinupallia  and  Sinupallialia.  See 
cut  under  sirmpalUate. 

sinupalliate  (sin-u-pal'i-at),  a.  [<  NL.  *sin'u- 
palUatus,  <  L.  siniis,  a 
fold,  hollow,  +  palli- 
atus,  <  palUum,  a  man- 
tle :  seepalUaie.]  Hav- 
ing a  sinuous  pallial 
margin  and  consequent 
sinuous  impression  on 
the  shell  along  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the 
mantle,  into  the  sinus 
thus  formed  the   siphons, 

which  are  always  developed  in  these  bivalves,  can  more 
or  less  be  withdrawn.  The  epithet  contrasts  with  inie- 
gropalliate.    Also  sinupallial. 

The  integiopalliate  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
stnupalluite  forms  in  the  older  rocks. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  417. 

sinus  (si'nus),  n.;  pi.  sinus  or  sinuses,  (-ez).  [< 
L.  sinus,  the  fold  of  a  garment,  the  bosom,  a 
curve,  hollow,  bay,  bight,  gulf:  see  sine^.]  1. 
A  bend  or  fold;  a  curving  part  of  anything;  a 
sinuosity ;  specifically,  a  bay  of  the  sea ;  a  gulf. 

Plato  supposeth  his  Atlantis  ...  to  have  sunk  all  into 
the  sea;  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  I  do  not  think  it  Im- 

Sossible  that  some  arms  of  the  sea,  or  sinuses,  might  have 
ad  such  an  original. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1. 149. 

2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a,  cavity  or  hollow  of  bone 
or  other  tissue,  in  the  widest  sense ;  a  bay,  re- 
cess, pocket,  dilatation,  or  excavation,  general- 
ly deeper  and  less  open  than  a  fossa :  used  with 
either  English  or  Latin  context.  Specifically— (a) 
A  hollpw  or  excavation  in  a  bone  of  the  skull ;  an  air-sinus. 
Such  sinuses  are  larger  than  the  spaces  which  constitute 
cancellation,  or  the  spongy  tissue  of  bones  (see  caneellate 
0)),  and  moat  of  them  are  specified  by  qualifying  terms. 
See  phrases  below*,  and  cuts  under  eyeball,  craniofadcU, 
and  diploe.  (&)  A  venous  channel  in  the  meninges  of  the 
brain:  specified  by  a  qualifying  term.  See  phrases  follow- 
ing, (c)  The  so-called  fifth  ventricle  or  camera  of  the  brain, 
(d)  A  notch  or  recess  of  the  pallial  line  of  a  bivalve  mol- 
lusk ;  the  emargination  or  inlet  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pallial  impression ;  the  siphonal  scar.  It  is  proportionate 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  siphons  of  the  mollnsk  whose 
mantle  is  thus  developed.  This  sinus  is  always  posterior,  so 
that  when  it  leaves  a  trace  on  the  shell  a  valve  may  be  read- 
ily known  as  right  or  left.  The  mark  is  seen  on  many  of 
the  valves  figured  in  this  work ;  and  in  such  cases  the  mark 
is  to  the  observer's  right  or  left,  according  as  a  right  or 
left  valve  is  shown.  See  cuts  under  bivalve,  dimyarian, 
and  sinupalliaie.    (e)  Same  as  ampulla,  4. 

3.  In  pathol.,  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  an 
abscess  or  other  diseased  locality;  a  fistula. — 

4.  In  bot.,  the  recess  or  roimded  curve  between 
two  projecting  lobes :  as,  the  sinuses  of  a  repand 
or  sinuate  leaf.  See  cuts  under  Mdney-shaped, 
pinnatifid,  repand,  and  *mMa*e.— Air-sinuses,  ex- 
cavations within  the  ethmoid,  frontal,  sphenoid,  maxil- 
lary, etc.,  bones,  communicating  with  the  nasal  cavities 
through  narrow  orifices.  In  man  the  largest  of  these  is  the 
maxillary  sinus,  or  antrum  of  Highmore.— Aortic  sinus,  a 
sinus  of  Valsalva.  See  below. — Basilar  sinus.  Same  as 
transverse  sinus. — Branchial,  cavernous,  circular,  cor- 
onary sinus.  See  the  adjectives.— Common  sluus  of 
tbe  vestibule.  Same  as  utricle.- Confluence  of  the 
sinuses,  the  point  where  six  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater 
meet — namely,  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  two  lat- 
eral, the  two  occipital,  and  the  straight;  the  torcular 
Herophili.— Cranial  sinuses,  (a)  Same  as  sinuses  of 
the  dura  nutter,  (b)  The  bony  air-sinuses  of  the  head. 
See  def.  2  (a).— Diploic  sinuses,  irregular  branching 
channels  in  the  diploe  of  the  skull  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  veins.- Ethmoidal  sinuses,  irregular  cavities 
in  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid,  completed  by  the 
sphenoid,  lacrymal,  superior  maxiUary,  and  frontal  bones 
in  the  articulated  skull.  The  anterior,  the  larger  and 
more  numerous  ones,  open  into  the  middle,  the  posterior 
into  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose. — Falciform  sinus. 
Same  as  longitudinal  sinus. —  Frontal  sinuses,  hollow 
spaces  between  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  frontal 
bone,  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  in  man  extending  outward 
from  behind  the  glabella  to  a  variable  distance  above  each 
orbit,  and  opening  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose  on 
each  Bide  through  the  infundibula.  They  are  wanting  in 
early  youth,  and  attain  their  greatest  size  in  old  age,  but 
are  always  small  in  comparison  with  their  great  develop- 
ment in  some  animals,  as  the  elephant.— Galactopho- 
rous  sinuses,  the  ampuUee  of  the  galactophorous  ducts. 
—Genital  sinus.  See  genital.—  Genito-urinary  sinus, 
the  urogenital  sinus,  a  cavity  or  recess  common  to  the 
genital  and  the  urinary  passages,  often  forming  a  part  of 
the  cloaca.— Great  slnus  Of  the  aorta,  a  dilatation, 
usually  apparent,  along  the  right  side  of  the  ascending 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. — Intercavernous  sinuses, 
two  transverse  channels,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior, 
which  connect  the  right  and  left  cavernous  sinuses,  and 
thus  complete  the  cfrcular  sinus.- Lacrymal,  mazil- 
lajy,  occipital,  pallial  sinus.    See  the  adjectives.— 


sinus 

Longitudinal  sinus,  either  of  two  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater,  respectlTely  occupying  the  upper  and  under  mar- 
gins of  the  faJx  cerebri.  The  superior  begins  at  the  fora- 
men ciecum,  and  terminates  posteriorly  at  the  torcular 
Herophili ;  it  is  lodged  in  the  superior  longitudinal  groove 
of  the  cranial  vault.  The  inferior  is  contained  in  the  in- 
ferior or  free  margin  of  the  falx  cerebri,  terminating  in  the 
straight  sinus  posteriorly.  Also  called  falciform  sinus.— 
Ophtbalinic  alnus.  Same  as  cauenuHuninw.— Petrosal 
orpetrous  sinus.  See^jetrosoi.— Petrosquamous  sinus 
SeepetrosgMOTOOus.— Placental  sinus,  the  venous  channel 
around  the  placenta,  arising  from  the  free  anastomoses  of 
veins.— Portal  sinus,  the  sinus  of  the  portal  vein.  See 
below.— Prostatic  Sinus.  See  prostatic.— Tvilmonasy 
sinuses,  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  in  the  pulmonary  arteiy. 

—  Rhomboidal  sinus,  (a)  The  fourth  ventricle.  (6)  The 
rhombocoelia.  Also  called  sinus  rAomboiduZis.— Sagittal 
8lnus,the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. — Slnus  Circularis 
Irldls.  Same  as  canal  (ffSchlemm,  (which  see,  under  caruil^). 

—  Sinuses  of  Cuvler,  veins  or  venous  channels  of  the  fe- 
tus, ultimately  transformed  into  the  right  and  left  superior 
jeuM  cavsB — Sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  channels  for 
the  passage  of  venous  blood,  formed  by  the  separation  of 
the  two  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  and  lined  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins.  They  are 
specified  as  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudin^, 
straight,  lateral,  occipital,  cavernous,  circular,  superior 
and  inferior  petrosal,  and  transverse.-  Sinuses  Of  veins, 
pouch-like  dilatations  of  the  venous  walls  on  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  valves,  which  produce  knot-like  swellings  when 
■distended.— Sinus-gangIlon,agroupof  nerve-cells  about 
the  junction  of  the  venous  sinus  and  the  auricle  of  the 
lieart.  In  the  frog  the  sinus-ganglion,  or  ganglion  of 
Kemak,  is  the  collection  of  groups  of  nerve-cells  on  the 
venous  sinus.— Sinus  genitalis.  Same  as  prostatic  vesi- 
cle (which  see,  uni^  prostatic). — Sinus  Of  conjunctiva, 
the  space  between  the  ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctivse. 
—Sinus  of  Highmore,  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  See 
ontrum.- Sinus  of  Morgagni,  a  space  at  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx, 
just  under  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  the  muscular  fibers 
of  the  constrictor  are  deficient,  the  pharynx  being  conse- 
quently walled  in  behind  by  its  own  aponeurosis.  Here 
the  Eustachian  tube  opens  into  the  pharynx  on  each 
side,  and  the  levator  and  tensor  palati  muscles  maybe  ex- 
posed by  dissection. — Sinus  Of  the  auricle.  Same  as 
mn'MS  WTiosiM.- Sinus  of  the  heart,  the  principal  or  main 
cavity  of  either  auricle.— Sinus  of  the  Jugular  vein,  the 
dilatation  at  the  origin  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  just 
outside  of  the  jugular  foramen  at  the  base  of  the  skull. — 
Sinus  Of  the  Mdney,  the  concavity  or  reentrance  at  the 
hilum  of  the  kidney. — Sinus  of  the  larynx,  the  ventricle 
of  the  larynx,  leading  into  the  sacculus  laryngis,  or  caical 
laryngeal  pouch.—  Sinus  Of  the  portal  vein,  the  en- 
largement of  the  portal  vein  just  before  it  divides  into  its 
two  branches  for  the  liver.  Also  called  portal  sinus.— 
-Sinus  of  Valsalva,  any  one  of  three  pouchings  of  the 
aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery  opposite  the  segments  of 
the  semilunar  valves.  Also  called  vofvu^or^inTfS,  andrespec- 
tively  aortic  and  pulmonary  sinus. — Sinus  pleUTie,  the  re- 
cesses where  one  layer  of  the  parietal  pleura  is  folded  over 
to  become  another. — Sinus  pocularis.  Same  as  prostatic 
vesicle  (which  see,  MnA&  prostaMc). — Sinus  prostaticus. 
Same  as  prostaMc  sinus.  See  prostatic. —  Sinus  rectus. 
Same  as  BtraigM  sinus.— aioaa  rhomboldalls.  Same 
as  rhomioidal  sinus  (which  see,  above). — Sinus  tentoril 
Same  as  straight  sinus.— Sinus  venosus,  in  human  and  al- 
lied hearts,  the  main  part  of  the  cavity  of  either  the  right 
or  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart ;  that  part  into  which  the 
veins  pour  their  blood,  as  distinguished  from  the  auricular 
appendix.  Also  called  atrium.,  and  sinus  of  the  auricle. — 
Sinus  venosus  comese,  Schlemm's  canal.— Sphenoidal 
sinuses,  cavities  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  like  those  of  the 
ethmoid  and  frontal.— Straight  sinus,  the  venous  chan- 
nel at  the  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  with  the  tentorium, 
passing  from  the  termination  of  the  Inferior  longitudinal 
sinus  to  the  torcular  Herophili.— Tarsal  Sinus,  the  large 
irregular  passage  between  the  astragalus  and  the  calca- 
neum,  occupied  by  the  intertarsal  ligament.— Transverse 
sinus,  a  venous  network  excavated  in  the  dura  mater  over 
the  basilar  process,  opening  into  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
on  each  side,  and  into  the  inferior  spinal  veins  below.  _  Also 
called  basilar  sinus,  basilar  pleocus. — Urogenital  sinus, 
the  cavity  in  which  the  urogenital  organs  terminate  in  the 
fetal  life  of  man  and  most  mammals ;  a  permanent  com- 
partment of  the  cloaca  in  many  lower  vertebrates.  See 
cloaca,  3  (aX  and  urogenital.—  Uterine  sinuses,  greatly 
enlarged  veins  of  the  womb  during  pregnancy.— Valvu- 
lar sinus.  Same  as  sinus  of  Valsalva.— VenoviB  sinus, 
any  sinus  conveying  venous  blood ;  especially  (a)  one  of 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  (see  above),  or  (6)  a  sinus 
venosus  (see  above). 

sinusoid  (si'nus-old),  n.  [<  sinus  +  -oid.']  The 
curve  of  sines,  in 
which  the  abscissas 
are  proportional  to 
an  angle,  and  the 
ordlnates     to     its  sinusoid, 

sine. 

sinusoidal  (si-nu-soi'dal),  a.  [<  sinusoid  + 
-al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sinusoid — sinu- 
soidal function.  See/utiction.- Sinusoldalmap-pro- 
Jection.    See  projection. 

Sinusoidally  (si-nu-soi'dal-i),  adv.  In  a  sinu- 
soidal manner;  in  the  manner  of  a  sinusoid. 
Philos.  Mag.,  XXVI.  373. 

sin-worn  (sin'wom),  a.    Worn  by  sin.    [Eare.] 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  eirirwom  mould. 

MUUm,  ComuB,  1. 17. 
siogun,  n.    Same  as  shogun. 
siont,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scion. 
-sion.    See  -tion. 

Sionite  (si'on-It),  n.  [<  Sion  (see  def .)  -I-  4te^.2 
One  of  a  Norwegian  body  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, professing  the  power  of  prophecy  and 
proclaiming  the  immediate  coming  of  the  mil- 
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lennium.    So  caUed  from  their  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered children  of  the  King  of  Sion. 
Siouan  (so'an),  a.     [<  Sioux  +  -an.2    Pertain- 
ing to  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas ;  Dakotan. 

The  Siouan  group  [of  Indians]  had  its  habitat  on  the 
prairies  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

Am.er.  Nat,  XXIII.  75. 

Sioux  (86),  n.  and  a.  [F.  spelling  of  the  Ind. 
name.]  I.  n. ;  pi.  Sioux  (s6  or  soz).  A  member 
of  a  family  of  North  American  Indians,  now  con- 
fined chiefly  to  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
andparts  of  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  Montana. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sioux;  Siouan; 
Dakotan:  as,  the  ;S»o«a;  wars;  a  iSiowa;  village. 
sip  (sip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sipped,  ppr.  sipping. 
[<  ME.  sippen,  syppen,  <  AS.  *syppan  (not 
found)  (of.  *sypian,  sipian,  soak,  macerate :  see 
sipe)  (=  MD.  sippen,  sip,  taste  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  (cf.  D.  sipperlippen,  taste  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue),  =  L(i.  sippen,  sip) ;  a  sec- 
ondary form  of  supan,  sup,  taste :  see  sup^.  The 
form  sip  is  related  to  sup  (AS.  supan)  much  as 
slip  is  related  to  similar  forms  (AS.  slupan, 
etc.).]  I.  trans.  1.  To  drink  little  by  little; 
take  (a  liquid)  into  the  mouth  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  imbibe  a  mouthful  at  a  time. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  8^  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 145. 

To  sip  a  glass  of  wine  was  considered  effeminate,  and  a 

guest  was  thought  ill  oJ  if  he  did  not  empty  his  glass  at  a 

draught.  FortnighUy  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  377. 

3.  To  take  in  gradually  by  some  process  analo- 
gous to  drinking ;  receive  or  obtain  by  sucking, 
inhaling,  absorbing,  or  the  like. 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

Milton,  II  PenseroBO,  1. 172. 
3.  To  drink  from  by  sips. 

They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  flowers. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv.  76. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  a  sip  or  sips. 

They  could  never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with 
the  proudest  of  them  all.         ShaJc.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  77. 
Modest  as  the  maid  that  sips  alone. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  144. 

sip  (sip),  n.  l<.  M.'E.  sippe ;  <  sip,  v.']  1.  The 
act  of  sipping,  or  drinking  by  small  quantities, 
as  a  liquid. 

"Here's  wussinghealth  toye,  Kobin"(a9tj?),  "and  to 
your  weelf are  here  and  hereafter  "  (another  taste). 

Scott,  Rob  Koy,  xxxiv. 

3.  A  very  small  draught ;  a  taste  (of  a  liquid). 

One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight    ■ 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton,  Comus,  1. 811. 

3t.  Drink;  sup. 

Thus  serveth  he  withouten  mete  or  sippe. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1. 193. 

sipage  (si'paj),  n.    [<  sipe  +  -age.']    Same  as 


sipahee,  n.    Same  as  „„^.<^. 

sipahselar  (si-pa'se-lar),  n.  [Hind.,  <  Pers. 
sipah-salar,  army-leader.]  In  India,  a  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  a  commanding  general :  as, 
the  sipahselar  Timour. 

sipe  (sip),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  siped,  ppr.  siping. 
[Also  seep  (also  spelled  «ejp,  sepe) ;  <  ME.  *sipen, 
<  AS.  *sypian,  sipian,  soak,  macerate^  of.  AS. 
*svpan  (pret.  sap,  pp.  *sipen),  drop,  trickle  (cf. 
sipenige,  MD.  sijpooghe,  sijpooghig,  with  run- 
ning eyes),  =  OFries.  *sipa  (in  oomp.  pp.  bi- 
sepen,  hi-seppen)  =  MD.  sijpen,  D.  eijpen,  drop, 
=  liGr.  sipen,  ooze,  trickle  (freq.  sipern  =  Sw. 
sippra,  ooze,  drop,  trickle);  appar.  not  an  orig. 
strong  verb,  but  related  to  sipian,  etc.,  and  ult. 
(.sUpan,  sup,  tsiste:  see  sip,  sup.  Ci.seep.']  1. 
To  ooze ;  trickle ;  soak  through  or  out. 
The  siping  through  of  the  waters  into  the  house. 

Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes  (1621),  p.  316.    {Latha/m.) 
Her  throat's  sair  misguggled,  .  .  .  though  she  wears 
her  corpse-sheet  drawn  weel  up  to  hide  it>  but  that  can- 
na  hinder  the  bluid  siping  through. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Iothian,  xvii. 
3.  To  steep ;  soak. 

The  leaves  [of  the  muUen]  are  boiled  in  fresh  cow's 
milk,  and,  after  boiling  a  moment^  the  infusion  is  allowed 
to  stand  and  sipe  for  ten  minutes,  when  it  is  strained, 
sweetened,  and  drank  while  warm. 

New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  6, 1886. 

[Prov.  Eng.,  Scotch,  and  U.  S.  in  both  uses.] 

sipnerf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cipher. 

siphilis,  n.    See  syphilis. 

Siphneinse  (sif-ne-i'ne), « .  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Siphneus  + 

4nse.'\    A  subfamily  of  Mtiridse,  typified  by  the 

genus  Siphneus,  containing  mole-like  murine 
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rodents  with  rudimentary  external  ears  and 
short  limbs  and  taU.  The  group  combines  some 
characters  of  the  ArvicoUnss  (which  are  Muridx) 
with  others  of  the  different  family  Spalacidai. 

siphneine  (sif'ne-in),  a.  Of  the  character  of 
the  Siphneinse,  or  belonging  to  that  subfamily. 

Siphneus  (sif'ne-us),  n.  [NL.  (Brants,  1827), 
<  Gr.  ffi^Ei^,  a  mole.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
Siphneinse.  S.  armandi  is  a  Tibetan  species  with 
large  fossorial  fore  feet  and  a  mole-like  aspect. 
—  St.  A  genus  of  reptiles.    Mtzinger,  1843. 

siphon  (si'fon),  n.  [Also  syphon;  <  P.  siphon 
=  Sp.  sifon"=  Pg.  siphSo  =  It.  sifone,  <  L.  si- 
pho{n-),  perhaps  <  Gt.  ci^,  a  tube,  pipe, 
siphon;  akin  to  aufiMg,  hollow.]  1.  A  bent 
pipe  or  tube  with 
legs  of  unequal 
length,  used  for 
drawing  liquid  out 
of  a  vessel  by  caus- 
ing it  to  rise  in  the 
tube  over  the  rim 
or  top.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  shorter  leg  is 
Inserted  in  the  liquid, 
and  the  air  is  exhaust- 
ed by  being  drawn 
through  the  longer 
leg.  The  liquid  then 
rises  by  the  pressure 

of  the  atmosphere  and  fills  the  tube,  and  the  flow 
begins  from  the  lower  end.  Sometimes  an  ex- 
hausting-tube (a  in  the  figure)  is  placed  on  the  longer 
leg ;  the  air,  in  that  case,  is  sucked  out  through  a  till  the 
tube  is  filled  to  the  cock  b,  which  is  then  opened,  and  the 
flow  commences  —  the  cock  b  being  so  constructed  as  to 
close  the  suction-tube  when  the  siphon  is  running.  But 
the  more  general  method  is  to  fill  the  tube  in  the  first 
place  with  the  liquid,  and  then,  stopping  the  mouth  of 
the  longer  leg,  to  insert  the  shorter  leg' in  the  vessel; 
upon  removal  of  the  stop,  the  liquid  will  immediately  begin 
to  run.  The  flow  depends  upon  the  difference  in  vertical 
height  of  the  two  columns  of  the  liquid,  measured  re- 
spectively from  the  bend  of  the  tube  to  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  and  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  The 
flow  ceases  as  soon  as,  by  the  lowering  of  the  level  in  the 
vessel,  these  columns  become  of  equal  height,  or  when 
this  level  descends  to  the  end  of  the  shorter  leg.  The 
atmospheric  pressure  is  essential  to  support  the  column 
of  liquid  from  the  vessel  up  to  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the 
tube,  and  this  height  is  consequently  limited,  varying  in- 
versely with  the  density  of  the  liquid.  At  sea-level  the 
maximum  height  is  a  little  less  than  30  inches  for  mercury 
and  34  feet  for  water. 

3.  In  zool.,  a  canal  or  conduit,  without  refer- 
ence to  size,  shape,  or  function;  generally,  a 
tube  or  tubular  organ  through  which  water  or 
other  fluid  passes ;  a  siphuncle.  Specifically— (o) 
In  Mollusca:  (1)  A  tubular  fold  or  prolongation  of  the 
mantle,  forming  a  tube,  generally  paired,  capable  of  pro- 
traction and  retraction,  characteristic  of  the  siphonaiie  or 
sinupalliate  bivalves.  It  conveys  water,  and  is  of  vari- 
ous shape  and  size,  sometimes  several  times  longer  than 
the  rest  of  the  animal  when  fully  extended,  but  usually 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  the  shell.  In  Teredo 
the  united  siphons  are  so  long  that  the  moUusk  resem- 
bles a  worm.  See  cuts  under  ship-worm.  Teredo,  qitakog, 
and  Jlfj/ul.  (2)  A  similar  siphon  in  some  gastropods,  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mantle  over  the 
head.  See  cnt  under  Siphmwstomaia,  2.  (3)  ITie  charac- 
teristic siphuncle,  funnel,  or  infundlbulum  of  cephalo- 
pods,  formed  from  the  mesopodium,  and  serving  as  an 
organ  of  locomotion  by  confining  and  directing  the  jet 
of  water  which  is  forced  through  It.  See  siphuncle.  (4) 
A  tubular  or  canaliculate  formation  of  the  shell  of  any 
moUusk  which  covers  or  protects  the  soft  siphon  ;  espe- 
cially, the  siphuncle  of  a  cephalopod,  or  the  communi- 
cation between  the  compartments  of  the  shell.  (6)  In 
Rotifera,  the  calcar  or  tentaculum,  a  part  or  process  of 
the  trochal  disk,  supposed  to  be  a  sense-organ,  (c)  In 
Protozoa,  one  of  the  tubes  which  trav&se  the  septa  of  the 
interior  of  polythalamous  tests,  as  tlie  shells  of  foramini- 
fers.  {d)  In  ertimrb.,  the  suctorial  mouth-parts  or  suck- 
ing-tube of  some  insects,  as  fleas  {Siphanaplera)  and  bugs 
(.Siphmuita).  (e)  In  Crwfyicea,  the  suctorial  mouth-parts 
of  various  parasitic  forms.  See  Siphmostomata,  1.  (J)  In 
Vermes,  a  spout-like  process  of  the  mouth  of  gephyrean  or 
sipunculacean  worms.  See  Gephyrea  and  Sipumkiloidea, 
(g)  In  EchinodemuUa,  a  tubular  formation  connected  with 
the  alimentary  canal  of  some  sea-urchins. 
3.  [cap.]  [Nil.]  In  coTOofe.,  a  genus  of  gastropods. 
Also  Sipho  (Klein,  1753;  Fabridus,  1822)  and  Sy- 
pho  (Brown,  1827).— 4.  In  hot.,  one  of  the  small 
peculiar  cells  surrounding  the  large  elongated 
central  cell  in  the  frond  of  certain  florideous 
algse.  See  monosiphonous,  poh/siphonous,  PoVy- 
siphonia.  pericentral. —  5.  A  siphon-bottle. — 
Autofnatic  siphon,  a  siphon  which  Is  set  in  operatioahy 
an  alternate  vertical  movement,  by  which  means  the  liquid 
is  forced  little  by  little  to  the  necessary  height  through  a 
valve  in  the  short  arm.— Siphon-filllM  apparatus,  an 
apparatus  for  filling  siphon-bottles  with  aerated  liquids. 
It  holds  the  bottle,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  opens  the  valve 
and  permits  the  liquid  to  enter.  It  is  usually  provided 
with  a  screen  to  protect  tne  operator  from  injury  in  case 
the  bottle  bursts.— Siphon-hmge  cartilage.  See  corti- 
toe.— Wiirtemherg  siphon  (so  called  from  its  having 
been  first  used  in  that  country),  a  siphon  with  both  legs 
equal,  and  turned  up  at  the  extremities. 

siphon  (si'fon),  «.  l<  siphon,  n.]  I.  trans.  To 
convey,  as  water,  by  means  of  a  siphon;  trans- 
mit or  remove  by  a  siphon. 
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Water  may  be  atphtmed  over  obstacles  which  are  less  than 
82  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Pop.  Mneyc.    (/mp.  Diet.) 

II.  intrans.  To  pass  or  be  conducted  through 
a  siphon. 

On  introducing  the  bent  tube^  a  little  of  the  zinc  solution 
will  first  Hphon  over  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
solution.  5a.  AvMr.,  S.  S.,  LVII.  370. 

siphonaceons  (si-fo-na'shius),  a.  [<  svphon  + 
-aceou8.'\  In  hot.,  jpossessing  or  characterized 
by  siphons:  applied  to  florideous  algse.  See 
sijofeom,  4. 

Bmhoiiaice  (si'fon-aj),  n.  [<  siphon  +  -age.'] 
The  action  or  operation  of  a  siphon;  specifical- 
ly, the  emptying  of  a  siphon-formed  trap,  for 
example  in  a  'waste-pipe,  by  exhaustion  of  the 
pressure  below,  usually  caused  by  a  sudden  flow 
of  water  in  a  connected  pipe. 

A  perfect  seal  against  Hphtmage  and  evaporation. 

PhUaddpMa  Telegraph,  XLI.  5. 

Siphonal.  (si'fgn-al),  a.  [<  siphon  +  -al.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  siphon. — 2.  In 
eoSl. :  (a)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  siphon 
of  mollusks,  etc.  (6)  Marked  by  the  siphon  of 
a  bivalve  moUuak ;  pallial,  as  a  sinus :  as,  the 
siphonal  impression  of  the  shell,  (c)  Bent  into 
the  form  of  a  siphon,  as  the  stomach  of  certain 
fishes,  one  arm  of  the  siphon  being  the  cardiac 

and  the  other  the  pyloric  part Siphonal  fas- 

Ciole,  in  comsh.,  a  zone,  differentiated  by  scu^ture,  which 
at  its  end  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  siphonal 
notch  or  groove.— Siphonal  scar,  in  coneh.,  the  pallial 
sinus.    See  paMial,  tinut,  2  (d),  and  cut  under  simupalUate. 

Siphonaptera  (si-fp-nap'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Latreille,  1825),  neut.  plV  of  *siphonapterus: 
see  siphonapterous.']  In  Latreille's  system  of 
classification,  an  order  of  insects,  the  fleas,  cor- 
responding exactly  to  the  family  PulMclsB.  The 
most  advanced  systematists,  as  Brauer  and  Packard,  retain 
it  as  an  order,  and  do  not  consider  the  group  a  mere  fam- 
ily of  Diptera.  The  metamorphoses  are  complete.  The 
adults  are  wingless,  with  three-  to  eleven-jointed  antennae, 
long  serrate  mandibles,  short  maxillae,  four-jointed  max- 
illary and  labial  palps,  distinct  labrum,  and  no  hypophar- 
ynx.  The  body  is  ovate  and  much  compressed.  There  are 
only  two  simple  eyes,  and  no  compound  eyes.  The  edges 
of  the  head  and  prothorax  are  armed  with  stout  spines  di- 
rected backward.  The  group  is  oftener  called  Aphanip- 
tera.    See  cut  under  ;fea. 

siphonapterous  (si-fo-nap'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*siphonapterus,  <  Grr.  aufxjv,  a  tube,  pipe,  +  airre- 
poc,  wingless:  see  apterous.']  Siphonate  and 
apterous,  as  a  flea ;  having  a  sucking-tube  and 
no  wings  I  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Siphonaptera. 

Siphonaria  (si-fo-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Sowerby, 
1824),  <  Grr.  ai4un>,  a  tube,  pipe :  see  siphon.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  Siphonariidse,  mth  a  pa- 
telliform  shell  having  a  siphonal  groove  at  one 
side. —  3.  [I.  0.]  A  member  of  this  genus. 

The  SCphanarias  have  solid,  conical  shells,  often  over- 
grown with  sea-weeds  and  millepores.  .  .  .  They  are 
found  on  almost  all  tropical  shores. 

P.  P.  Carpenter,  Lect.  on  Mollusoa  (1861),  p.  82. 

Siphonariacea  (si-fo-na-ri-a'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Siphonaria  +  -acea.]  A  family  of  gastropods : 
same  as  Siphonariidse. 

Siphonariiase  (si"fo-na-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Siphonaria  +  -idas.]  A  family  of  tsenioglossate 
gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Siphonaria. 
They  have  a  broad  bHobate  head ;  eyes  sessile  on  round- 
ed lobes ;  and  rudimentary  branchise,  forming  triangular 
folds  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mantle.  The  shell  is 
patelliform,  having  a  subcentral  apex  and  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  muscular  impression  divided  on  the  right  side  by 
a  deep  siphonal  groove.  Nearly  100  species  are  known, 
from  different  parts  of  the  world :  they  are  most  numer- 
ous on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  They  live  chiefly  be- 
tween tide-marks. 

siphonarioid  (si-fo-na'ri-oid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Oi  or  relating  to  the  Siphonariidse. 
II.  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  family  )SMi7w««nMeB. 

Siphohata  (si-fo-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
oi  siphonatus:  see  sijphonate.].  If.  In  e«tom., 
same  as  Hemiptera. — 3.  In  conch.,  a  division 
of  lamellibranch  or  bivalve  mollusks,  contain- 
ing those  which  have  one  or  two  siphons.  Most 
bivalves  are  Siphonata,  which  include  all  the  SimupalK- 
ata  and  some  of  the  TntegropaUiata;  the  families  are  veiy 
numerous.  Also  Macrotraohia,  Siphoniata,  and  Siphonida. 

siphonate  (si'fo-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  siphonatus,  < 
L.  s»i?^o(»-),  a  tube,  pipe :  see  siphon.]  In  gool., 
provided  with  a  siphon  or  siphons  of  any  kind ; 
siphoned.  Specifically — (a)  Having  siphons,  as  a  bi- 
valve moUusk ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Siphonata,  2 ;  sinu- 
palliate.  (b)  Having  a  siphon,  as  a  cephalopod ;  infundib- 
ulate.  (o)  Having  a  siphon,  as  a  bug;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ^phonata,  1 ;  hemipterous ;  rhynohote.  (d)  Form- 
ing or  formed  into  a  siphon ;  tubular ;  canaliculate ;  in- 
fundibuliform ;  siphonal.    Also  siphoniate. 

siphonated  (si'fo-na-ted),  a.  [<  siphonate  + 
-ed^.]     Same  as  'siphonate. 

siphon-barometer  (si'fon-ba-rom'''e-t6r),  n.  A 
barometer  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
is  bent  upward  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,    in  the 


A  bottle  for 


Siphon-bottle. 
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newest  form  the  two  legs  of  the  siphon  are  separate  tubes 
entering  a  cistern  of  mercury.  By  the  turning  of  a  screw 
in  the  cistern  the  mercury  may  be  made  to  rise  in  both 
tubes,  thereby  giving  surfaces  of  maximum  convexity  from 
which  to  determine  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  each  tube. 
See  barometer. 

siphon-bottle  (si'fon-bof'l),  n. 
aerated  waters,  fitted  with 
a  long  glass  tube  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom  and 
bent  like  a  siphon  at  the  out- 
let. When  the  tube  is  opened  by 
pressing  down  a  valve-lever,  the 
liquid  is  forced  out  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  on  its  surface.  Also  called 
siphon, 

siphon-condenser  (si '  f  on  - 
kon-den'ser),  n.  A  form 
ol  condenser  involving  the 
principle  of  the  siphon,  used 
with  some  condensing  en- 
gines instead  of  the  air-pump 
and  the  ordinary  condenser. 

siphon-cup  (si'fgn-kup),  n. 
In  mach.,  a  form  of  lubricat- 
ing apparatus  in  which  the 
oil  is  led  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel  by  capillary  action, 
ascending  and  descending  in 
a  cotton  wick,  and  dropping  on  the  part  to  be 
lubricated. 

Siphonese  (sl-fo'ne-e),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  si- 
pho{nr-),  a  tube,  pipe,  +  -eae.]  A  small  order  of 
fresh-water  algse,  belonging  to  the  newly  con- 
stituted group  MulUnucleatse,  typified  by  the 
genus  Vauoheria  (which  see  for  characteriza- 
tion). 

siphoned  (si'fond),  a.  [<  siphon  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  siphon ;  siphonate :  as,  "tubular  siphoned 
Orthoceras,"  Hyatt. 

siphonet  (si'fon-et),  n.  [<  siphon  +  -e<i.]  In 
entom.,  one  of  the  two  tubes  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen  of  an  aphis  from  which 
honeydew  exudes ;  a  honey-tube.    Also  called 

'  siphunculus. 

siphon-gage  (si'fgn-gaj),  n.    See  gage^. 

siphonia,  n.    Plural  of  siphonium. 

siphonial  (si-fo'ni-al),  a.  [<  siphonium  +  -al.] 
In  ornith.,  pertainliig  to  the  siphonium;  atmos- 
teal. 

Siphoniata  (si-f6-ni-a'ta),«.j7Z.  [NL.:  seeiSi- 
phonata.]    Same  as  Siphonata,  2. 

Siphoniate  (si-fo'ni-at),  a.  Same  as  siphon- 
ate. 

siphonic  (si-fon'ik),  a.  [<  siphon  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  siphon. 

A  single  reflecting  surface  is  insufficient  to  separate  the 
water  entirely  from  the  air,  and  a  strong  and  long-con- 
tinued eiphonic  action  destroys  its  [the  trap's]  seal. 

Block's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  432. 

Siphonida  (s!-fon'i-da),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  si- 
pho(n-),  a  siphon,  +  -dda.]  Same  as  Sipho- 
nata, 2. 

siphonifer  (si-fon'i-f6r),  n.  [NL.  siphonifer,  < 
L.  sipho(^n-),  a  tube,  pipe,  +ferre  =  E.  6eari.] 
That  which  has  a  siphon;  specifically,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Siphonifera. 

Siphonifera  (si-f o-nif 'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (P.  si- 
phonifdres,  D'Orbigny,  1826),  neut.  pi.  of  siphon- 
ifer: see  siphonifer.]  A  division  of  cephalo- 
pods,  corresponding  to  the  Tetrabranohiata. 

Siphoniferous  (si-fo-nif'e-rus),  a.  [As  siphon- 
ifer +  -ous.]  Having  "a  siphon;  siphonate; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Siphonifera. 

siphoniform  (si'fgn-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  sipho{n-), 
a  tube,  pipe,  +  forma,  form.]  Siphonate  i'n 
form;  having  the  shape  of  a  siphon. 

siphonium  (si-fo'ni-um),  ». ;  pi.  siphonia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  L.  sipho(n-),  a  tube,  pipe:  see  siphoii.] 
In  ornith.,  the  atmosteon  or  air-bone  which 
conveys  air  from  the  tympanic  cavity  to  the 
pneumatic  cavity  of  the  mandible. 

In  some  birds  the  air  is  conducted  from  the  tympa- 
num to  the  articular  piece  of  the  mandible  by  a  special 
bony  tube,  the  sipTumium.       HvaHey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  272. 

siphonless  (si'fgn-les),  a.  [<  siphon  +  -less.] 
Having  no  siphon;  asiphonate. 

siphon-mouthed  (si'fgn-moutht),  a.  Having 
a  mouth  fitted  for  sucfing  the  juices  of  plants : 
specifically  noting  homopterous  insects.     See 
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siphonobranchiate  (si'fo-no-brang'ki-at),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Siphono- 
iranchiata;  siphonostomatous ;  siphonochlam- 
ydate. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Siphonobranchiata 
or  Siphonostomata,  2. 

Siphonochlamyda  (si"fo-no-k]am'i-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  mtjiav,  a  tube',  pipe,  +  x^k^i  (x?'"^ 
livS-),  a  short  cloak.]  A  suborder  of  reptant  aizy- 
gobranchiate  gastropods,  having  the  mantle- 
margin  siphonate.  There  are  many  families, 
all  marine  and  mostly  carnivorous,  always  with 
a  spiral  shell,  which  is  usually  operculate. 

Siphonochlamydate  (Si"f9-n6-klam'i-dat),  a. 
[As  Siphonochlamyda  +  -ate^.]  Having  the 
mantle-margin  drawn  out  into  a  trough,  spout, 
or  siphon,  and  accordingly  a  notched  lip  of  the 
shell;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Siphonochlamyda. 
There  are  many  families,  grouped  as  tamiioglosiaJte,  toxo- 
glosmte,  and  rachigloBsate.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
siphmostomatout  as  applied  to  the  shell. 

Siphonocladacese  (si''''fo-no-kla-da'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Siphonocladus  +  -acese.]  An  order  of 
very  remarkable  green  algee,  belonging  to  the 
class  MuliiriMCleatie.  They  are  inhabitants  of  warm 
and  shallow  seas,  and  are  characterized  by  the  thallus 
consisting  of  a  single  cell,  which  is  often  of  very  great  size, 
exhibiting,  in  fact,  the  largest  dimensions  attained  by  the 
single  ceU  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  This  cell  is 
often  much  branched,  and  is  diSerentiated  into  root-like 
and  stem-like  parts.  The  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction 
seems  to  be  by  means  of  zoSspores,  which  germinate  di- 
rectly without  conjugation ;  but  in  many  of  the  genera 
the  mode  of  reproduction  is  not  known.  The  group  in- 
cludes the  Cavlerpeee,  Valoniaeese,  Bryopstdea,  etc. 

siphouocladaceous  (si^fo-np-kla-da'shius),  a. 
[<  Siphonocladaeese  +  -o'm«.]  In  bot.,  resem- 
bling or  belonging  to  the  Siphonocladaeese  or  the 
^euus  Siphonocladus. 

Siphonocladus  (si-fo-nok'la-dus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ol^ov,  a  tube,  pipe,  +  lOidSoc,  a  branch.] 
A  genus  of  algse,  giving  name  to  the  order  Si- 
phonocladaeese. 

Siphonognathidse  (si'''f6-nog-nath'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Siphonognathus  +  -ddse.]  A  family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Siphonognathus.  The  body  is  very  long ;  the  head  is 
also  elongate  and  its  facial  parts  are  produced  into  a  tube ; 
the  dorsal  fin  has  numerous  flexible  spines ;  the  anal  An 
is  moderate,  and  veutrals  are  wanting.  Only  one  spe- 
cies is  known,  S.  argyrophanes,  of  King  George  Sound, 
Australia,  which  is  related  to  the  Labridm,  but  diif  ers  in 
the  characters  specified.    It  is  a  rare  fish. 

siphonognathoid  (si-f  o-nog'na-thold),  n.  and  a. 
[<  Siphonognathus  +  -old.]    1,  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Siphonognathidse. 
II.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Siphonognaihidee. 

Siphonognathus  (si-fo-nog'na-thus),  n.  [NL. 
(Eiohardson,  1857),  <  Gr.  at<lxM,  a  tube,  pipe,  + 
yvddoQ,  jaw.]  In  ichth.,  a  genus  of  acanthop- 
terygian fishes,  characterized  by  the  long  sub- 
tubular  mouth,  and  typical  of  the  fanmy  Si- 


Siphonobranchiata  (si'^fo-no-brang-ki-a  ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a'ujicyv,  a  tube,  pipe,  +  Ppayx^a, 
gills,  +  -ata.]  In  De  BlainvUle's  classification 
(1825),  the  first  order  of  his  Paraeephalophora 
dioica,  containing  the  "families"  Siphonosto- 
mata, Entomostomata,  and  Angiostomata,  and 
contrasted  with  the  order  Asiphonohranchiata. 
See  Siphonochlamyda. 


Siphonophora!  (si-fo-nof '6-ra),  n.  .[NL. 
(Brandt,  1836),  fern.  sing,  of  *siphonophorus,  < 
Gr.  m<liO)vo^6poc,  carrying  tubes,  <  aifav,  a  tube, 
pipe,  +  -ifiopog,  <  tpipeiv  =  E.  bear^,]  1 .  A  genus 
of  myriapods,  typical  of  the  unused  family  Si- 
phonophoridse. — 3.  A  notable  genus  of  plant- 
lice  (Aphididse),  erected  by  Kom.  in  1855,  hav- 
ing long  nectaries,  and  the  antennae  usually 
longer  than  the  body,  it  contains  numerous  species, 
many  of  which  are  common  to  Europe  and  America,  as  the 
grain  plant-louse,  5.  avenas,  and  the  rose  plant-louse,  5. 
rosse. 

Siphonophora^  (si-fo-nof 'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of*  siphonophorus:  seeiSiphonophora^.] 
Oceanic  hydrozoans,  a  subclass  of  Hydrozoa  or 
an  order  of  Hydromedusse,  containing  free  pe- 
lagief  orms  in  which  hydrif  orm  persons  and  ster- 
ile medusiform  persons  (in  one  family  only  the 
former)  are  united  in  colonies  or  aggregates 
under  many  special  modifications,  but  definite 
and  eonstant  in  each  instance.  The  medusiform 
or  sexual  persons  are  usually  only  in  the  form  of  sporo- 
sacs,  but  sometimes  are  matured  before  they  are  set  free 
from  the  colony.  The  structure  is  essentially  a  hollow 
stem  or  stock,  budding  into  many  different  kinds  of  ap- 
pendages, representing  modified  hydranths,  hydriform 
persons,  or  undeveloped  medusifonns.  The  appendages 
which  a  siphonophoran  may  or  does  have  are  the  fioat, 
pneumatophore  orpneumatocyst,  which  may  be  absent  or 
replaced  by  an  inflation  of  the  whole  stem,  the  somatocyst, 
as  in  the  Portuguese  man-of-war ;  the  swimming-bell  or 
nectocalyx;  the  hydrophyllium,  covering  some  of  the 
other  pms ;  the  dactylozobid,  or  tentaculiform  person ; 
the  gastrozooid  or  nutritive  person,  which  may  be  highly 

•  differentiated  into  oral,  pharyngeal,  gastric,  and  basal 
parts,  which  latter  may  bear  long  tentacles;  and  the 
sexual  persons,  medusiform  buds  proper,  or  gonophores. 
The  arrangement  of  these  elements  is  very  diverse  in  the 
different  forms  of  the  order.  The  Siphonophora  are  some- 
times divided  into  two  orders,  Caiycophora  and  Phy- 
eophora,  or  into  four  suborders.  Eeoognized  families 
are  Athorybiidse,  Agalmidee,  Apolemudx,  Physophrridse, 
Rhizophysidse.,  Physaliidse,  Hippopodiidse,  Manophyidx, 
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Divhyidse,  and  Velellidm.  See  outs  under  hydrmhyllium, 
Physalia,  kydranth,  tentacular,  Athorybia,  gonobkigtidium, 
gonophore,  and  nematmyet. 

Siphonoplioran  (si-fo-nof  o-ran),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  Siphotwphora^  4  -an."]'  f,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ine  to  the  Siphonophora. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  subclass  Siphono- 
phora. 

siphonophore  (si'fo-no-for),  n.  [<  NL.  Siphono- 
phora'^.'i  Same  as  siphonophoran.  Eneuc.  Brit., 
XVni.  261.  -r        -f  J  , 

siphonophorons  (si-fo-nofo-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*siphonopliorus :  see  Siphonophora^.}  Same  as 
siphonophoran. 

siphonoplax  (si-fon'o-plaks),  n.  [<  Gr.  m'^uv,  a 
tube,  pipe,  +  tTA^,  a  tablet,  plate.]  One  of 
several  calcareous  plates  behind  the  valves  of 
certain  pholads,  which  combine  to  form  a  tube 
around  the  siphons.  See  Pholadidea. 
siphonopod  (si-fon'o-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
aupav,  a  tube,  pipe,  +  Vodf  (wod-)  =  E.  foot.^  I,  a. 
Having  the  foot  converted  into  a  siphon;  hav- 
ing a  tubular  mesopodium;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Siphonopoda. 

II.  n.  Amemberof  the  Siphonopoda;  a  ceph- 
alopod. 

SipEonopoda  (si-fo-nop'o-da),  n.pl.  [NL. :  see 
siphonopod.'\  1.  The  Cep^iiJopoaa,  in  an  ordi- 
nary sense,  when  the  pteropods  are  included  with  the 
cephalopods  in  one  class,  the  latter  constitute  a  branch  or 
division,  Siphonopoda,  contrasted  with  Pteropoda.  E.  R. 
Lankeiter. 

2.  An  order  of  scaphopodous  mollusks,  repre- 
sented by  the  Siphonodentaliidse.     0.  Sars. 
siptaonopodous  (si-fo-nop'o-dus),  a.    Same  as 
siphonopod. 

siphonorlune  (si-fon'o-rin),  a.  [<  Gr.  cupav,  a 
tube,  pipe,  +  pig  (,/>tv-)',  nose.]  Having  tubular 
nostrils,  as  a  petrel ;  tubinarial. 
Siphonorhinian  (Si"f6-n6-rin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
siphonorhine  +  •ian.'\  1.  a.  Same  as  siphono- 
rhine. 

II,  n.  A  tube-nosed  bird — that  is,  a  bird  of 
the  petrel  family. 
Siphonorhis  (si-fon'o- 
ris),»i.  [NL.  (P.  L.  Scla- 
ter,  1861):  see  siphono- 
rhine.']  A  genus  of  Amer- 
ican CaprimulgidsB  or 
goatsuckers,  having  tu- 
bular nostrils.  The  only 
species,  S.  americana,  in- 
habits Jamaica. 
Siphonostoma  (si  -  f  o  - 
nos'to-ma),  n.  pi.  In  zool.,  same  as  Siphono- 
stomdta,  1. 

Siphonostomata  (si"fo-n6-stom'a-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL., neut. pi.  of  sipho'nosiomatus .•'see siphono- 
stomatous.'l  1.  Li  Crustacea:  (a)  In Latreille's 
clasBifloation,  the  second  family  of  his  Pcecilopo- 
da,  ^vided  into  Galigides  and  Lernseiformes,  the 
former  of  which  is  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  modem  order  Siphonostomata,  the  latter  to 
the  LernsBOidea.  All  are  parasitic  crustaceans. 
(6)  An  order  of  epizoic  or  parasitic  crustaceans, 
having  the  thorax  segmented,  several  pairs  of 
limbs,  three  pairs  of  maxillipeds,  and  antennte. 
It  corresponds  to  the  CaUgides  of  Latreille. 
There  are  several  families  of  these  fish-lice. 
Also  called  Siphonostoma. — 2.  In  Mollusca,  a 
division  of  prosobranchiate  gastropods,  having 
the  lip  of  the  shell  notched,  canaliculate,  or 

tubular,  for  the 
protrusion  of  a 
respiratory  si- 
phon :  contrast- 
ed with  Bolosto- 
mata.  This  forma- 
tion of  the  shell  is 
correlated  with  the 
development  of  the 
siphon  (see  SipTumo- 
brancMata,  Siphmo- 
ehlamyda).  In  De 
Elalnville's  classifi- 
cation the  Siphono- 
etomala  were  one  of  three  families  into  which  he  divided 
his  SiphonobrancMata,  contrasted  with  Entomostonutta  and 
AngCostomata,  and  included  numerous  genera  of  several 
modern  families,  as  Pleurotomidee,  Turbinellidai,  Colimi- 
beUidse,  limicidm,  and  others.  All  these  gastropods  are 
marine,  and  most  are  carnivorous. 

siphonostomatous  (8i"f g-no-stom'a-tus),  a.  _  [< 
NL.  siphonostomatus,  <  Gr.  'aiip<jv,  a  tube,  pipe, 
+  ardfia^T-),  mouth,  front.]  Having  a  sipho- 
nate  mouth,  in  any  form;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ta,  in  any  sense.     Specifically— (a) 


Siphonorhis  amertcana. 


Red  Whelk  CFusus  antiquus),  one  of 
the  Siphonostomata, 
a,  branchial  siphon ;  i,  protx)Scis ;  c.  oper- 
culum ;  a,  d,  tentacles ;  f,  foot. 


Having  a  tubular  or  fistulous  snout,  as  a  pipe-fish,  (b) 
Having  mouth-parts  fitted  for  sucking  or  holding  on,  as  a 
fish-louse:  opposed  to  od/yrdoiiUymjatms.  (c)  Having  the 
lip  of  the  shell  canaliculate,  as  ashell-Ssh;  notholostom- 
atous.    Also  nphamoiiUmuna. 
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siphonostome  (si'fo-no-stom),  n.  [<  NL.  Si- 
j>Aonosto>BO.]  A  siphonostomatous  animal,  as 
a  fish,  a  fish-louse,  or  a  shell-fish. 

siphonostomous  (si-fo-nos'to-mus),  a.  Same 
as  siphonostomatous. 

siphon-pipe  (si'fgn-pip),  n.  1.  A  pipe  with  a 
curve  or  bend,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the 
siphon,  serving  to  conduct  liquids  over  inequal- 
ities of  ground. — 2.  In  conch.,  a  siphon  or  si- 
phon-tube. 

siphon-pump  (si'fon-pump),  n.  A  form  of 
steam  jet-pump  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
delivery|-pipe,  near  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  be  raised,  having  also  a  short  suction-pipe, 
and  taking  its  steam  at  the  bottom  through  a 
bent  pipe  or  inverted  siphon,  which  extends 
downward,  and  turns  upward  at  its  lower  end 
to  unite  with  the  steam  induction-port  of  the 
pump.    Compare  Rector  and  injector. 

siphon-recorder  (si'fon-re-k6r"d6r),  n.  An 
instrument,  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
for  recording  messages  sent  through  long  tele- 
graphic lines,  as  submarine  cables.  See  re- 
corder, 5,  and  telegraph. 

siphon-shell  (si'fon-shel),  n.  Any  member  of 
the  Siphonariidee. " 

siphon-slide  (si'fon-sKd),  n.  In  microscopy,  a 
form  of  glass  slide  adapted  for  holding  small 
aquatic  animals  or  fish  in  the  field  of  a  micro- 
scope. It  has  a  tank  which  is  filled  with  water  and  is 
connected  by  means  of  rubber  tubes  with  two  bottles. 
On  one  bottle  filled  with  water  being  placed  above  IJie 
slide,  and  the  other  below  it,  the  tubes  act  as  a  siphon,  and 
maintain  a  constant  current  through  the  tank. 

siphon-tube  (si'fon-tub),  n.  In  conch.,  a  siphon 
or  siphon-pipe. 

siphon-worm  (si'fgn-w6rm),  n.  Ajoj  member 
of  the  SipunculidsB;  a  spoonworm. 

siphorhinal  (si-fo-ri'nal),  a.  Same  as  siphono- 
rhine. 

siphorhinian  (si-f  o-rin'i-an),  a.  Same  as  sipho- 
norhiman. 

siphosome  (si'fo-som),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bi4av,  a  tube, 
pipe,  +  adiM,  tlie  body.]  The  nutrient  portion 
of  a  siphonophoran  stock.    See  nectosome. 

siphuncle  (si'fung-kl),  n.  [<  L.  svph/imculMS,  LL. 
also  sipunculus,  dim.  of  sipho{n-),  tube,  pipe : 
see  siphon.']  Id. zool.:  (a)  .A.  siphon;  especially, 
the  siphon  or  funnel  of  tetrabranchiate  cephalo- 
pods, between  the  chambers  of  the  shell  which 
it  connects.  See  cut  under  Tetrabranchiata. 
(6)  In  entom.,  same  as  nectary,  2.  .Also  called 
cornicle,  honey-tnie,  siphonet,  and  sipJmnculns. 

siphuncled  (si'fung-kld),  a.  [<  siphuncle  + 
-ed2.]    Having  a  siphuncle. 

siphuncular  (si-fung'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  Hphun- 
culus,  a  little  tube  or  pipe,'  +  -or*.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  siphuncle ;  siphonal :  as,  the  siph/wn- 
cular  pedicle  of  a  pearly  nautilus. 

siphunculate  (si-fung'ku-lat),  a.  [<L.  siphwn- 
culus  (see  siphuncU)  H-'-afei.]  Having  a  si- 
phuncle; siphuncled. 

siphunculated  (si-fung'ku-la-ted),  a.  [<  si- 
phunculate +  -e(J2.]     Same  as  si/phv/nculate. 

Siphunculus  (si-fung'ku-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  si- 
phuneulus,  a  little  tube :  see  siphuncle.]  1.  PI. 
siphuneuli  (-li).  In  entom.,  a  siphuncle. — 2. 
[cop.]  See  Sipunculus.    J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

sipper  (sip'6r),  n.    One  who  sips. 

They  are  til  tippers;  .  .  .  they  look  as  they  would  not 
drink  off  two  pen'orth  of  bottle-ale  amongst  them. 

B.  Jonson-,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ill.  1. 

sippet  (sip'et),  n.  [Formerly  also  sippit;  early 
mod.  E.  syppet;  <  sip  or  soj^  (with  vowel-change 
as  in  sip)  +  -et.J    If.  A  little  sip  or  sup. 

In  all  her  dinner  she  drinketh  but  once,  and  that  is  not 
pure  wine,  but  water  mixed  with  wine;  in  suche  wise 
that  with  her  ^mets  none  may  satisfle  his  appetite,  and 
much  lesse  kiU  his  thirst. 

Chievara,  letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  98. 

2.  Anything  soaked  or  dipped  in  a  liquid  be- 
fore being  eaten;  a  sop:  especially,  in  the 
plural,  bread  cut  into  small  pieces  and  served 
in  milk  or  broth,  in  modern  cookery  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  small  pieces  of  toasted  or  fried  bread  served 
with  soup  or  with  minced  meat. 

Cut  this  bread  in  sCppeU  tor  brewls. 

UrquJui/rt,  tr.  of  Babelais,  ii.  i. 

Put  then  into  him  [a  chub]  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
best  butter  you  can  get,  with  a  little  nutmeg  grated  into 
it,  and  sippets  of  white  bread. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  70. 

3.  A  fragment ;  a  bit. 

What  can  you  do  with  three  or  four  fools  in  a  dish,  and 
a  blockhead  cut  into  sippets? 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 

sipple  (sip'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sippled,  ppr.  sip- 
pmg.  [Freq.  of  «ip.]  I.  intrans.  To  sip  fre- 
quently; tipple. 


sipylite 

A  trick  of  lAppling  and  tippling.      Scott,  Antiquary,  it 

II.  trans.  To  drink  by  sips. 

From  this  topic  he  transferred  his  disquisitions  to  the 

verb  drink,  which  he  affirmed  was  improperly  applied  to 

the  taking  of  ooflfee ;  inasmuch  as  people  did  not  drink, 

but  sip  or  sippte  that  liquor.  ,„     . 

SmoUett,  Bcdenck  Kandom,  xlv.  (Dames.) 
siprest,  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cypress^. 
Sipunculacea(si-pung-ku-la'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  LL.  siptmculus,  a  little  tube  or  siphon  (see 
Sipimculus,  siphuncle),  +  -acea.]  The  spoon- 
worms,  in  a  broad  sense,  as  a  group  of  echino- 
derms :  synonymous  with  Gephyrea.  Brandt, 
1835. 

^unculacean  (si-pung-ku-la'se-an),  a.  and  n. 
1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sipunculacea ;  si- 
punculoid;  gephyrean. 

II.    n.   A  member  of  the  Sipimculaeea ;   a 
gephyrean  worm. 
Sipunculaceous  (si-pung-ku-la'shius),  a.  Same 


Sipunculida  (si-pung-kfi'li-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Sipunculus  +  -ida.]  The  spoonworms:  so  named 
by  Leuckart  in  1848  as  an  order  of  his  class  Sq/- 
todermata,  contrasted  with  Holothuriae. 

Sipunculidse  (si-pung-fcu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Sipunculus  +   4dse.']     1.    The  spoonworms 


proper,  a  restricted  family  of  sipunculoid  or 
gephyrean  worms,  typified  by  the  genus  Sipun- 
culus, having  a  retractile  tentaculiferous  pro- 
boscis.— 2.  The  Sipunouloidea  as  a  class  of  ani- 
mals under  a  phylum  Gephyrea.  E.B.Lankester. 
sipuncuUform  (sS-pungTsu-li-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL. 
'   (,  q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]     Same  as 


sipunculoid  (si-pung'ka-loid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Si- 
punculus +  -oid.1    I.  a.  Resembling  a  spoon- 
worm;  related  or  pertaining  to  the  Sipuncu- 
loidea :  as,  a  sipunculoid  gephyrean. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sipuneuloidea. 

Sipunculoidea  (si-pung-ku-loi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Sipunculus  +  -oidea,']  The  spoonworms, 
in  a  broad  sense,  as  a  class  of  annulose  animals : 
synonymous  with  Sipunculacea  and  Gephyrea. 

Sipiinculomorpha  (si-pung"kii-l6-m6r'fa),  n. 
pt  [NL.,<Si- 
puMCulus,  q.  v., 
-I-  Gr.  fiopfii, 
form,  shape.] 
The  spoon- 
worms as  a 
subclass  of 
Gephyrea,con- 
trasted  with 
Echiuromor- 
pha,  and  com- 
posed of  two 
orders,  Sipwn- 
CMJina  and  Pn- 


sipunculo- 
morphic  (si- 
pung"kii-16- 
m6r'fik),'a.  '[< 
SipuneulowM'- 
pha  +  ■ic.'] 
Having  the 
form  or  struc- 
ture of  a 
spoonworm;  of 


A,  Sipunculus  HuJus,  one  fourth  natural 
size,  in  longitudinal  section.    T,  tentacles; 

^,     .    .•  f,  f,  r,  r,  four  retractor  muscles  of  the  probos- 

Or  pertaining  cis,detachedfromthepointSf^,y'inthebody- 
fntlifi  .%'m««/'«  walls:  a,  anus;  tx,  esophagus;  i,  intestine 
lOiae  iSipUnCU-  „ith/',y",  its  loops;  :e, /.appendages  of  rec- 
tum ;  ^,  fusiform  muscle ;  w,  ciliated  groove 
of  intestine ;  ?,  anal  muscles ;  s,  ca:cal  glands 
of  t,  caeca,  the  so-called  testes ;  p,  pore  at  end 
of  body ;  n,  nervous  cord,  ending  in  a  lobed 
ganglionic  mass  near  the  mouth,  with  an  en- 
largement, £^,  posteriorly;  -m',  m",  muscles 
associated  with  the  nervous  cord. 

B.  Larval  Sipunculus.aboutone  twelfth  of  an 
inch  lon^.  o,  mouth ;  ai,  esophagus ;  s.  caecal 
gland;  i',  intestine  with  masses  of  fatty  cells; 
a,  anus ;  Tv,  ciliated  groove  of  intestine ;  £, 
brain  with  two  pairs  of  red  eye-spots;  w.  ner- 
vous cord ;  p,  pore ;  t,  t',  so-called  testes ; 
ly,  W,  circlet  of  cilia. 


lomorpha. 
Sipunculus(sl- 

pung'ku-lus), 
n.  [NL.,  < 
LL.  svpuruM- 
lus,  var.  of  si- 


phuneulus,     a 
little  tube   or 


pipe :  see  si- 
phuncle.] 1. 
The  typical  genus  of  Sipunculidse,  named  by 
Brandt,  in  1835,  as  a  genus  of  echinoderms. 
The  retractile  proboscis  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  circlet  of  tentacles  about  the  mouth.  8. 
bemhardus  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  living  at  a 
depth  of  from  10  to  30  fathoms  in  the  shell  of  some  mol- 
lusk.  Some  species  burrow  in  the  sand  and  are  used  for 
bait  or  as  food,  as  5.  edulis. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 
sipylite  (sip'i-Ht),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion  to 
the  associated  names  niobium  and  tantalum; 
<  L.  Sipyhts,  <  Gr.  SijroAof,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  children  of  Niobe  and  of  a  mountain  near 
Smyrna  where  Niobe  was  changed  to  stone,  -l- 
-4<e".  Cf.  niobium,  tantalum.]  A  rare  niobite 
of  erbium,  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group, 
uranium,  and  other  bases,    it  occurs  In  tetragonal 


sipylite 

crystals,  iBomorphous  with  fet^usonlte,  also  massive,  of  a 
brownish-blaok  color  and  resinous  Inster.  It  is  found  in 
Amherst  county,  Virginia. 
si  quis  ( si  kwis ) ,  m.  [L.  si  quis,  if  any  one,  the  first 
words  of  af  ormal  notification  or  advertisement : 
«j,if;  quis,  any  one:  seewfto.]  A  public  notice; 
specifically,  in  the  Ch.  ofEng.,  a  notice  puhlic- 
ly  given  in  the  parish  church  of  a  candidate  for 
the  diaeonate  or  priesthood,  announcing  his  in- 
tention to  ofEer  himself  for  ordination,  and  ask- 
ing any  one  present  to  declare  any  impediment 
against  his  admission  to  orders,  in  the  case  of  a 
bishop  a  public  notice  is  aSHxed  to  the  door  of  a  church 
(Bow  Church  for  the  province  of  Canterbury). 
Saw'st  thou  ever  tiquia  patch'd  on  Paul's  church  door. 
To  seek  some  vacant  vicarage  before? 

Bp.  Han,  Satb:es,  II.  v. 
My  end  is  to  paste  up  a  si  quis. 

Mareton,  What  you  Will,  iii.    (If ares.) 
Si-quis  (si'kwis),  V.  t.     [<  si  quis,  n.]    To  adver- 
tise or  notify  publicly.     [Eare.] 

I  must  excuse  my  departure  to  Theomachns,  otherwise 
he  may  send  here  and  cry  after  me,  and  Si  qms  me  in  the 
next  gazette.         Gentleman  Instntcted,  p.  312.    (Davies.) 

sir  (s6r),  n.  [<  ME.  sir,  syr,  ser,  pi.  sires,  seres, 
serys,  a  shortened  form,  due  to  its  unaccented 
use  as  a  title,  of  sire,  syre  =  leel.  sira,  in  mod. 
pron.  sera,  sera,  <  OF.  sire,  master,  sir,  lord,  in 
F.  used  in  address  to  emperors  and  kings  (= 
Pr.  swe,  eyre  =  It.  sere,  sire,  ser),  a  weaker  form 
of  OP.  senre,  sendra  (in  ace.  and  hence  nom. 
seigneur,  sieur  =  8p.  seflor  =  Pr.  Pg.  senhor  = 
It.  signer,  a  lord,  gentleman,  in  address  sir),  < 
L.  senior  (ace.  seniorem),  an  elder,  ML.  a  chief, 
lord:  see  senior.  Gt.  sire,  signer,  seignior,  s^Hor, 
etc.]  If.  A  master;  lord;  sovereign.  The  use 
of  or  In  this  and  the  next  sense  is  derived  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  from  its  use  in  address  fdef.  3);  the  regular  form 
for  these  senses  is  sire.  (See  sire.)  The  Middle  English 
forms  cannot  he  discriminated  in  the  pluraL 
Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 
1  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 120. 

2.  A  person  of  rank  or  importance ;  a  person- 
age ;  a  gentleman. 

A  nobler  sir  ne'er  lived 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6.  US. 
Here  stalks  me  by  a  proud  and  spangled  sir, 
That  looks  three  handf uls  higher  than  his  foretop. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iii.  2. 

3.  Master;  mister:  a  respectful  and  formal 
title  of  address,  used  formerly  to  men  of  supe- 
rior rank,  position,  or  age,  and  now  to  men  of 
equal  rank,  or  without  regard  to  rank,  as  a  mere 
term  of  address,  without  etymological  signifi- 
cance. In  emphatic  assertions,  threats,  or  reproaches 
the  word  takes  meaning  from  the  tone  in  which  it  is  ut* 
tered.  It  was  used  sometimes  formerly,  and  is  still  dia- 
lectally,  in  addressing  women. 

"  What,  serys!"  he  seith,  "this  goth  not  all  a  right." 

Omeryies  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1636. 
And  [Lot}  seide,  I  prey  sow,  syres,  bowith  down  into  the 
hows  of  goure  chUd,^  and.  diKeU&h.  there. 

WyOif,  Gen.  xix.  2. 
My  noble  girls !    Ah,  women,  women,  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it 's  out !    Good  sirs,  take  heart. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  16.  8i. 
Fed.  Whence  come  you,  sir? 
San.  From  flealng  myself,  sir. 

Soto.  I'rom  playing  with  fencers,  sir;  and  they  have 
beat  him  out  of  his  clothes,  sir. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  2. 
She  had  nothing  ethereal  about  her.    TSo,  sir;  she  was 
of  the  earth  earthy. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  Dorothea. 
Specifically — (a)  leap.]  A  title  of  honor  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  names  of  knights  and  baronets,  and  formerly 
applied  also  to  those  of  higher  rank,  as  the  king ;  it  was 
also  prefixed  occasionally  to  the  title  of  rank  itself:  as, 
.Sir King;  5tr Knight;  SSr Herald. 
iS^  Edwarde,  somtyme  Kynge  of  England,  our  fader. 

Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  31. 
But,  Sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your  Father's  Favour? 
Why,  Sir  Sampson  will  be  irreconcileable. 

Congrem,  Love  for  Love,  i.  1. 
Sir  king,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that  know. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
(6t)  Formerly,  a  title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts ;  hence,  a  title 
given  to  a  clergyman ;  also,  a  clergyman. 

Mr.  A  title  formerly  applied  to  priests  and  curates  in 
general,  for  this  reason  :  dominus,  the  academical  title  of 
a  bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually  rendered  by  sir  in  English 
at  the  universities.  So  that  a  bachelor,  who  in  the  books 
stood  Dominus  Brown,  was  in  conversation  called  Sir 
Brown.  .  .  .  Therefore,  as  most  clerical  persons  had  taken 
that  first  degree,  it  became  usual  to  style  them  Sir. 


And  xxvij  Day  of  August  Decessyd  Syr  Thomas  Toppe, 
a  prest  of  the  west  countre. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  66. 

I  prithee,  put  on  this  gown  and  this  beard ;  make  him 
believe  thou  art  Sir  Topas  the  curate. 

Sliak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2.  2. 

Voted,  Sept.  5th,  1763,  "that  Sir  Sewall,  B.  A.,  be  the 
Instructor  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  learned  languages  for 
three  years."  Peirce,  Hist.  Harv.  Univ.,  p.  234. 


5665 
Sir  Johnt,  a  priest;  a  clergyman. 

Instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher,  they  hire  a  Sir 
John,  which  hath  better  skUl  in  playing  at  tables  . 
than  In  God's  word.  LoMtner. 

Sir  Jolin  Baxleycom.    See  iarleyeom,—  Sir  Koger  de 
Coverley.    Same  as  Soger  de  Coverley. 
sir  (s6r),  «. ;  pret.  and  pp.  si/rred,  ppr.  sirring. 
[<  sir,  TO.]    L  trans.  To  address  as  "  sir." 

My  brother  and  sister  Mr.  Solmes'd  him  and  Sirr'd  him 
up  at  every  word. 

Riehardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  47.    (Davies.) 
II.  intrans.  To  use  the  word  sir. 

Oh  It  looks  ill 
When  delicate  tongues  disclaim  all  terms  of  kin. 
Sir-inn  and  Madam-ing.      Southey,  To  Margaret  Hill. 

siraballi  (sir-a-bal'i),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A  fragrant 
timber  from  British  Guiana,  the  product  of  an 
unidentified  tree. 

Siraskier,  n.    Same  as  serasMer. 

sircar  (s6r-kar'),  n.    [Also  sirkar,  eircar,  eercar; 

<  Hind.  sarTcar,  <  Pers.  sarkar,  head  of  affairs, 
superintendent,  chief,  <ser,  sar,  the  head,  -I-  Mr 
=  8kt.  kara,  action,  work,  business.  Cf.  sir- 
dar.'] In  India:  (a)  The  supreme  authority; 
the  government.  (6)  The  master;  the  head  of 
a  domestic  establishment,  (c)  A  servant  who 
keeps  account  of  the  household  expenses  and 
makes  purchases  for  the  family;  a  house-stew- 
ard ;  in  merchants'  oflces,  a  native  accountant 
or  clerk,  {d)  A  division  of  a  province :  used 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  the  Northern  Sircars,  a 
former  division  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

sirdar  (s6r-dar'),  n.  [Also  sardar;  <  Hind,  sar- 
ddr,  <  Pers.  sardar,  a  leader,  chief,  commander, 

<  ser,  sar,  a  head,  chief,  +  -dar,  holding,  keep- 
ing, possessing.  Ct.  sircar."]  In  India:  (a)  A 
chief  or  miUtary  officer ;  a  person  in  command 
or  authority. 

As  there  are  many  janizaries  about  the  country  on  their 
little  estates,  they  are  governed  by  a  swrda/r  in  every  cas- 
tellate,  and  are  subject  only  to  their  own  body. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  11.  i,  267. 

(&)  Same  as  sirdar-hearer. 

A  close  palkee,  with  a  passenger;  the  bearers  .  .  .  trot- 
ting to  a  jerking  ditty  which  the  sirdar,  or  leader,  is  im- 
provising.     J.  W.  PaZmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  265. 

sirdar-bearer  (s6r-dar'bar'''fer),  m.  In  India, 
originally,  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  bearers  of 
a  palanquin,  who  took  the  orders  of  the  master : 
hence,  a  head  servant,  sometimes  a  kind  of  head 
waiter,  sometimes  a  valet  or  body-servant. 
sire  (sir),  n.  [<  ME.  sire,  syre  =  Sp.  Pg.  sire  = 
G-.  Dan.  Sw.  sire,  <  OF.  sire,  master,  lord,  sir, 
sire,  lord  (used  in  addressing  a  sovereign),  <  L. 
senior,  an  elder,  Mli.  a  chief,  lord,  orig.  adj., 
elder,  compar.  of  senex,  old :  see  senior.  Cf .  si/r.] 
If.  A.  master;  a  lord;  hence,  a  personage  of 
importance ;  an  esquire ;  a  gentleman. 
Ther  rede  1  wel  he  wol  be  lord  and  syre. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1. 12. 
Oure  sire  in  his  see  aboue  the  seuene  sterris 
Sawe  the  many  laVescheuys  that  these  men  dede. 

JRiehard  the  Redeless,  iii.  352. 

2.  Master;  lord;  my  lord:  a  respectful  and  for- 
mal title  of  address,  used  formerly  to  men  of 
superior  rank,  position,  or  age,  especially  to  a 
prince.  (See  sir.)  Sire  is  or  has  been  in  pres- 
ent or  recent  use  only  in  addressing  a  king  or 
other  sovereign  prince. 

Thence  to  the  court  he  past ;  there  told  the  King,  .  .  . 
And  added  "Mre,  my  liege,  so  much  I  learnt." 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3t.  The  master  of  a  house ;  goodman ;  husband. 
Upon  a  nyght  Jankin,  that  was  our  sire, 
Bedde  on  his  book,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  713. 
The  only  exception  known  to  me  is  art.  vi.  in  the  Statute 
des  Poulaillers  de  Paris :  "  The  wife  of  a  poulterer  may 
carry  on  the  said  mystery  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
quite  as  freely  as  if  her  sire  was  alive ;  and  if  she  marries  a 
man  not  of  the  mystery,  and  wishes  to  carry  it  on,  she  must 
buy  the  (right  of  carrying  on  the)  mystery." 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  cxxxii.,  note. 

4.  An  old  person ;  an  elder. 

He  was  an  aged  syre,  all  hoiy  gray. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  6. 
That  bearded,  staff-supported  Sire —  .  .  . 
That  Old  Man,  studious  to  expound 
The  spectacle,  is  mounting  high 
To  days  of  dim  antiquity. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,  i. 

5.  A  father;  an  ancestor;  a  progenitor:  used 
also  in  composition:  as,  grandsjre;  great-grand- 
sire. 

Lewde  wrecche,  wel  bysemithe  thi  siris  Sonne  to  wedde 
me !  Geeta  Ramanoram  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  124. 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2.  22. 

Sons,  sires,  and  grand«ire«,  all  will  wear  the  bays. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  171. 


Siren 

6.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast :  used  e^ecially 
of  stallions,  but  also  of  bulls,  dogs,  and  other 
domestic  animals :  generally  with  da/nt  as  the 
female  parent.  , 

The  sires  were  well  selected,  and  the  growing  animals 
were  not  subjected  to  the  fearful  setbacks  attendant  on 
passing  a  winter  on  the  cold  plains. 

The  CerUury,  XXXVII.  334. 

7.  A  breed ;  a  growth :  as,  a  good  sire  of  pigs, 
or  of  cabbages.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sire  (Mr),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sired,  ppr.  siring. 
[<  sire,  n.]    To  beget;  procreate:  used  now 
chiefly  of  beasts,  and  especially  of  stallions. 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  20. 

siredon  (si-re'don),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler),  <  LL.  si- 
redon,  in  pi.  sir'edones,  <  (Jr.  cstpri&v,  a  late  col- 
lateral form  of  aetp^v,  a  siren:  see  siren.]  A 
larval  salamander:  a  urodele  batrachian  with 
gills,  which  may  subsequently  be  lost ;  original- 
ly applied  to  the  Mexican  axolotl,  the  larval  or 
gilled  form  of  AmWystoma  mexicana,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  distinct  genus.  See 
cut  under  axolotl.  ■ 

sireless  (sir'les),  a.  [<  sire  +  -less.]  1.  With- 
out a  sire ;  fatherless. 

That  Mother-Maid, 
Who  Sire-less  bore  her  Sire,  yet  ever-Maid.   .. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  iii.  S3. 

3.  Ungenerative;  unprocreative;  unproductive. 
The  Plant  is  leaf-less,  branch-less,  void  of  fruit ; 
The  Beast  is  lust-less,  sex-less,  ^re-less,  mute. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

siren  (si'ren),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
syren,  sirene;  <  MB.  sirene,  syrene,  also  serein, 
sereyn,  .<  OF.  sereime,  F.  sir^e  =  Pr.  serena  = 
Sp.  sirena  =  Pg.  serea,  sereia  =  It.  sirena,  serena 
=  D.  sireen  =  Gr.  Dan.  sirene  =  Sw.  siren,  <  L. 
si/ren,  ML.  also  sirena  and  serena  (by  confusion 
with  L.  serena,  fem.  of  serenus,  serene),  <  Gr. 
aeip^v,  a  siren;  formerly  supposed  to  mean 
'entangler,'  <  aeip&,  a  cord;  but  prob.  akin  to 
avpiy^,  a  pipe  (see  fringe),  Skt.  ■>/  svar,  sound, 
praise  (>  svara,  a  sound,  voice,  etc.),  and  E. 
swear, swarm.]  I.  n.  1.  InGr. myth.,  oneottyro, 
three,  or  an  in- 
determinate 
number  of  sea- 
nymphs  who 
by  their  sing- 
ing fascinated 
those  who  sailed 
by  their  island, 
and  then  de- 
stroyed them. 
In  works  of  art  they 
are  represented  as 
having  the  head, 
arms,  and  general- 
ly the  bust  of  a 
young  woman,  the 
wings  and  lower 
part  of  the  body, 
or  sometimes  only 
the  feei^  of  a  bird. 
In  Attic  usage  they 
are  familiar  as  god- 
desses of  the  grave,  personifying  the  expression  of  regret 
and  lamentation  for  the  dead.  See  Harpy  monument  (un- 
der harpy),  and  compare  cut  under  embolon. 

Next  where  the  m-ens  dwell  you  plough  the  seas  I 
Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 

W.  Broome,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  xiL  51. 
2t,  A  mermaid. 

Though  we  mermaydens  clepe  hem  here 
.  In  English,  as  is  oure  usaunce. 
Men  clepen  hem  sereyns  in  France. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  684. 
Over-against  the  creeke  Paestannm,  there  is  Leucasia, 
called  so  of  a  meremaid  or  sirene  there  buried. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  iiL  7. 

3.  A  charming,  alluring,  or  enticing  woman ;  a 
woman  dangerous  from  her  arts  of  fascination. 

This  Semiramis,  this  nymph. 
This  siren,  that  will  charm  Home's  Saturnine. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1.  23. 

4.  One  who  sings  sweetly. 

In  deep  of  night  .  .  .  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  slrerus'  harmony. 

MUtan,  Arcades,  1.  63. 

5t.  A  fabulous  creature  having  the  form  of  a 
winged  serpent. 

Ther  be  also  in  some  places  of  arabye  serpentis  named 
idrenes,  that  ronne  faster  than  an  horse,  &  haue  wynges  to 
fle.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  238. 

6.  In  herpet.:  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Sirenidse. 
(6)  leap.]  [NL.]  A  Linnean  genus  of  amphibi- 
ans,now  restricted  as  the  type  of  the  f  amily/Sire- 
nidx.  Also  Sirene. — 7.  One  of  the  Sirenia,  as  the 
manatee,  dugong,  halioore,or  sea-cow;  any  sire- 
nian. — 8.  An  acoustical  instrument  consisting 
essentially  of  a  wooden  or  metallic  disk,  pierced 


sirens. —  From  a  Greek  funeral  marble 
in  Chios.  (From  Mittlieiiungen  of  the  Gei^ 
man  Institute  in  Athens.) 


siren 

with  holes  equidistantly  arranged  in  a  circle, 
which  can  be  revolved  over  a  jet  of  compressed 
air  or  steam  so  as  to  pro- 
.  duce  periodic  puffs,  when 
the  revolutions  are  rapid  enough, 
ike  puffs  coalesce  into  a  musical 
tone.  The  revolution  of  the  disk 
is  effected  either  by  a  motor  of 
some  kind,  or  hy  setting  the 
holes  at  an  oblique  angle  so  that 
the  impact  of  the  jet  shall  do  the 
work.  In  the  more  complicated 
forms  of  the  instrument  two  or 
more  tones  can  be  produced  at 
once,  either  by  having  two  or 
more  concentric  circles  of  holes 
in  the  same  disk,  or  by  two  sepa- 
rate  disks:  the  latter  form  is 
called  a  double  wr&n.  The  num- 
ber of  revolutions  required  to 
produce  a  given  tone  can  be  counted  and  exhibited  in 
various  ways ;  and  the  application  of  the  instrument  in 
acoustical  experiments  and  demonstrations  is  wide.  In 
the  cut  a  is  a  perforated  disk  made  to  revolve  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  forced  from  the  bellows  beneath  through  d; 
b,  vertical  shaft  revolving  with  the  disk,  and,  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  cog-wheels  in  the  box  c,  turning  the  two  index- 
hands  on  their  respective  dial-plates,  and  thus  register- 
ing the  number  of  revolutions -made  during  the  time  of 
observation.  Very  large  sirens  are  sometimes  made  for 
use  as  fog-signals,  the  sound  being  conveyed  seaward  in  a 
large  trumpet-shaped  tube  called  a  fog-horn,  a  name  also 
given  to  the  whole  arrangement  See  fog-horn.  Also 
sirene, 

9.  An  apparatus  for  testing  woods  and  metals 
to  ascertain  their  sonorous  qualities.  E.  M. 
Knight. — 10.  In  her.,  the  representation  of  a 
mermaid,  used  as  a  bearing. 

II,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
siren;  dangerously  alluring;  fascinating;  be- 
witching. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears. 
Distill  d  from  limbecks  fool  as  heU  within ! 

Shak.f  Sonnets,  cxix. 

And  still  false-warbling  in  his  cheated  ear. 
Her  Siren  voice  enchanting  draws  him  on. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  991. 

sirene  (si-ren'),  n.  [<  F.  sirine,  a  siren:  see 
siren.]    Same  as  siren,  8. 

Sirene  (si-re'ne),  ».  [NL.  (Oken,  1816):  see 
siren.']     In zool.,  same  as  Siren,6  (6). 

Sirenia  (si-re'ni-a),  n.pl.  pull.,  <  L.  siren,  a 
siren:  see  siren.'i  The  sireniau  mammals  or 
so-called  herbivorous  cetaceans,  an  order  of 
edueabilian  placental  Mammalia^  having  the 
body  fish-like  in  form,  with  the  hind  limbs  and 
pelvis  more  or  less  completely  atrophied,  and 
the  body  ending  in  a  horizontal  expansive  tail, 
either  rounded  or  like  the  flukes  of  a  cetacean. 
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Alas !  thy  sweet  perfidious  voice  betrays 
His  wanton  ears  with  thy  Sirenian  baits. 

Qvarles,  Emblems,  ii.  3. 

sirenian^  (si-re'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Sirenia 
+  -an.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sirenia,  or 
having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sirenia,  as  a  mana- 
tee, dugong,  or  sea-cow. 

sirenical  (si-ren'i-kal),  a.  [Formerly  also  sy- 
renieall;  <  siren  +  -ic-al."]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  siren;  sirenian.  Seywood,  Hierarchy  of 
Angels,  p.  547.  [Bare.]  — 2.  Eesembling  or 
having  the  characters  of  a  siren.     [Rare.] 

Here 's  a  couple  of  nremcal  rascals  shall  enchant  ye  : 
what  shall  they  sing,  my  good  lord? 

Ma/rBton,  Malcontent,  ill.  2. 

Sirenidse  (si-ren'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Siren  + 
■idse.']  1.  In  lierpet.,  a  family  of  gradient  or 
tailed  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  Siren, 
with  external  gills  persistent  throughout  life, 
maxUlaries  absent,  intermaxillaries  and  man- 
dible toothless,  palatines  and  pterygoids  un- 
developed, and  orbitosphenoids  large,  anterior, 
and  forming  part  of  the  palate,  it  contains  only 
two  species,  both  confined  to  the  southern  United  States, 
the  Siren  lacertina,  extending  up  into  North  Carolina  and 
southern  Illinois,  and  the  Pseudoiranchvs  gtriatus,  found 
only  in  Georgia.  They  are  popularly  known  as  mmd-eels. 
2.  In  ichth.,  a  family  of  dipnoous  fishes :  same 
as  Sirenoidei,  and  including  Lepidosiremdee  and 
CeratodonUdse.  Giinther,  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  355 

sirenize  (si'ren-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sirenized, 
ppr.  sirenizing.  [<  siren  +  -fee.]  To  play  the 
siren ;  use  the  arts  of  a  siren  as  a  lure  to  in- 
jury or  destruction. .  Blount,  Grlossographia. 
[Bare.] 

sirenoid  (m'ren-oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Siren  +  -oid.] 

I.  o.  1.  In  feerp**-i^6sembling  or  related  to  the 

genus  Siren. — 2t.  In  ichth.,  of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Si/renoidei. 

Il.t  n.  A  dipnoan  fish  of  the  group  Sirenoidei. 

Sirenoidea  (si-re-noi'de-a),  n.pl.  Same  as  Si- 
renoidei. 

Sirenoidei  (si-re-noi'df-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
aeip^v,  a  siren,  -1-  elSog,  form.]  A  group  of  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Lepidosiren,  to  which  vari- 
ous values  have  been  given,  (a)  A  family  of  dip- 
noans :  same  aa  Lepidosirenidx.  Giinther.  (b)  An  order 
of  dipnoans,  including  the  family  Sirenmdii  or  Lepidogi- 
remdx,  etc. 

sirenyt  (si'ren-i),  n.  [Formerly  syrenie;  <  siren 
+  -^1.]  The  arts  and  practices  of  a  siren; 
fatal  allurements. 

Bowze  vp  the  watch,  lull'd  with  world's  Syrenie. 

Tovmeur,  Transformed  Metamorphosis,  st.  36. 

Sirex  (si'reks),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1767),  <  Gr. 
atipfyv,  a  siren,  a  wasp.]     See  Urocerus. 

sirgang  (sfer'gang),  n.  [B.  Ind.]  The  so-called 
green  jackdaw  of  Asia,  Cissa  sinensis.  The  sir- 
gang  inhabits  the  southeastern  Himalayan  region,  and 
thence  through  Burma  to  Tenasserim,  and  has  occasioned 
much  literature.  It  was  originally  described  and  figured 
by  French  ornithologists  as  a  roller,  whence  its  earliest 
technical  name,  Caranae  chinengis  of  Boddaert  (1783), 
with  the  English  synonym  Chinese  roller  of  Latham.  These 
terms  being  overlooked,  the  bird  was  renamed  Ccrvus  spe- 
dome  by  Shaw,  and  the  genus  Cissa  (later  spelled  Kitta) 
was  founded  upon  it  by  Boie  in  1826,  since  which  time  it 
has  mostly  been  called  Oissa  sinensis,  sometimes  C.  speei- 


sirocco 

Free  from  the  fervour  of  the  Sirian  star. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaater,  v.  8. 

Siriasis  (si-ri'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  siriasis,  <  Gr. 
aecptdaif,  a  disease  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  <  aeipidv,  be  hot  and  scorching,  <  *aEip6;,  hot, 
scorching:  see  Sirius.']  1.  Sunstroke;  coup 
de  soleil.— 2.  Exposure  to  the  sun  for  medical 
purposes;  a  sun-bath;  Insolation.    Also  called 


SiricidaTs^ris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Herrich- 
Schaeffer,  1840),  <  Sirex  (Smc-)  +  -tdse.]  See 
tfroeeridse. 

siringa  (si-ring'ga),  n.  Same  as  seringa.— 
SiringarOll    Seeofl. 

siringet,  n-    An  obsolete  spelling  of  syringe. 

sili-ml  (sir'i-oil),  n.     Lemon-grass  oil.     See 


American  Manatee  {Manafus  americanus),  one  of  tlje  Sirenia, 

The  brain  is  small  and  particularly  narrow.  Theperiotic 
and  tympanic  bones  are  ankylosed  together,  but  not  with 
the  squamosal;  the  foramen  magnum  is  posterior,  di- 
rected somewhat  downward ;  the  lower  jaw  has  a  well- 
developed  ascending  ramus,  a  coronoid  process,  and  an  or- 
dinary transverse  condyle ;  and  the  teeth  are  molariform, 
adapted  to  chew  herbage.  The  neck  is  moderate,  and  the 
axis  has  an  odontoid  process.  The  fore  limbs  are  moder- 
ately developed,  with  a  flexure  at  the  elbow  ;  the  carpal, 
metacarpal,  and  phalangeal  bones  are  directly  articulated 
and  of  normal  number.  There  are  two  mammee,  pectoral. 
The  heart  Is  deeply  fissured  between  the  ventricles.  (See 
first  cut  under  Imirt.)  In  nearly  all  the  above  characters 
the  Sirema  are  contrasted  with  the  Cctecea,  which  they 
resemble,  and  with  which  they  were  formerly  classed  as 
Cetaeea  herbivora.  They  are  large  or  huge  unwieldy  and 
ungainly  aquatic  animals,  inhabiting  the  sea-shores,  bays, 
and  estuaries  of  various  countries,  never  going  out  to  sea 
like  cetaceans,  nor  ascending  rivers  far.  They  feed  en- 
tirely on  aquatic  vegetation.  There  are  only  two  living 
genera,  Manatus  and  Balicare,  the  manatees  and  dugongs, 
representing  two  families,  ManaMdse  and  Balieoridie.  The 
sea'COW,  Mhytina  stelleaii,  recently  extinct,  represents  a 
third  family,  Rhytinidse.  There  are  several  other  extinct 
genera,  some  of  them  constituting  the  family  ffaiitherU' 
dee.  See  the  technical  names,  and  cuts  under  dugong  and 
Bhylina. 
sirenian!  (si-re'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  sirenius,  of  the 
sirens,  <  siren,  sireii :  see  siren.]  Pertaiidng  to 
or  chaiaeteristic  of  a  siren. 


Sirgang  iCissa  siittMsis). 


osa.  It  is  15^  inches  long,  the  wing  6,  the  tail  7  to  8^ ;  the 
head  is  fully  crested ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  coral-red.  The 
fresh-molted  plumage  in  life  is  a  lovely  green,  but  has  the 
peculiarity  of  soon  changing  to  verdigris-blue,  as  it  does  sdso 
in  stuffed  specimens,  particularly  if  exposed  to  the  light. 
This  green  or  blue  is  varied  with  a  black  fillet  encircling 
the  head,  with  white  tips  and  black  subterminal  bars  on 
the  tail-feathers  and  inuer  quill-feathers,  and  with  bright 
sanguine  red  on  the  wings,  which  easily  fades  to  a  dull  red- 
dish-brown. A  variety  of  the  sirgang  found  in  Sumatra  is 
called  C.  minor;  other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  the 
Geylonese  C.  omata  and  the  Japanese  C.  thtUaseina. 
Sirian  (sir'i-an),  a.  [<  Siniis  +  -an.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to'Sirius. 


sirippet,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  syrup. 

siris  (si'ris),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  One  of  several 
trees  of  the  genus  Albizzia,  especialljr  A.  Leb- 
belc  (Aeaeia  speciosa,  etc.),  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  sometimes  called  the  si/ris-aeaeia. 
It  is  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  and  yields  siris-gum. 
The  pink  siris  is  A.  Julibrissin,  the  silk-tree,  which  is  also 
ornamental,  and,  has  a  dark-brown  mottled  and  shining 
wood,  used  in  making  furniture.  See  tafed-siris.—Sixis- 
gum  the  exudation  St+he  siris-acaoia,  employed  to  adul- 
terate gum  arable  and  serviceable  for  many  common  pur- 
poses, aa  in  some  calico-printing. 

siritch  (sir'ich),  n.  [At.  siraj,  oil  of  sesame.] 
Oil  of  sesamum.    See  oil. 

Sirius  (sir'i-us),  n.  [<  L.  Sirius,  <  Gr.  Se/piof,  the 
dog-star,  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  stars 

fenerally,  and  to  the  sun  (ef.  (jdp,  the  sun,  in 
uidas) :  said  to  be  <  *aeip6c,  hot,  scorching  (an 
adj.  of  doubtful  status).]  A  very  white  star, 
the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  more  than  half 
a  magnitude  brighter  than  Canopus,  the  next 
brightest ;  the  dog-star.  Its  magnitude  is  — 1.4. 
It  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dog. 
sirkar,  n.    See  sircar. 

sirloin (s6r'loin),».  [Formerly andprop.««WoMi, 
eaxliei  swloyn,  swloyne;  <  F.  surlonge,  surlogne, 
a  sirloin,  <  sur  (<  L.  svper),  over,  +  longe,  logne, 
loin:  see  sur-a,uA  loin.  The  story  that  the  sir- 
loin received  its  name  because  it  was  knighted 
as  "Sir  Loin"  by  King  James  I.,  though  evi- 
dently a  humorous  invention  suggested  by  the 
erroneous  spelling  sirloin  for  surloin,  has  been 
gravely  accepted  by  many  as  an  actual  fact.] 
The  loin,  or  upper  part  of  the  loin,  of  beef,  or 
part  covering  either  kidney. 

And  after  evensonge  he  went  agayn  to  Christeschyrche, 
and  delivered  Master  Goodnestoun  a  ribbe  of  bef  and  a 
surloin  for  young  monks, 

Voeaments  of  date  25  Henry  Till.,  quoted  in 
[N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser. ,  VI.  386. 
Let  Flutus  go !  No,  let  me  return  again  to  onions  and 
pease-porridge  then,  and 
never  be  acquainted  with 
the  happiness  of  a  sirloin 
of  roast-beef. 
Banidph,  Hey  for  Hon- 
[esty,  ii.  2. 

sirlyt,  a.     An  obso- 
lete form  of  swrly. 
sirmark  (sSr'mark), 

n. '   See  surmark. 
sirnamet,n.  An  obso- 
lete form  of  surname. 
Siro  (si'ro),  n.     [NL. 

(Latreille,  1804),  said 

to    be    derived    (in 

some     allusion    not 

known)  <  (3r.  atpdc,  a 

pit,  pitfall:  see  silo.] 

The  typical  genus  of 

Si/ronidse.    Two  species 

inhabit  Europe,  one  the 

Philippines,  ana  another 

(undescribed)  is  found  in 

the  United  States.    Also 

called  Cyphophthalmus. 
siroc  (si'rok),  n.    [<  F.  siroc,  <  It.  sirocco :  see 

siroeoo.]    Same  as  sirocco.    [Bare.] 

Stream  could  not  so  perversely  wind 
But  com  of  Guy's  was  there  to  grind ; 
The  siroc  found  it  on  its  way. 
To  speed  his  sails,  to  dry  his  hay. 

Emerson,  Guy. 

sirocco  (si-rok'6),  n.  [Formerly  also  sciroceo, 
also  sometimes  siroc;  =  G.  sirocco,  sirolcko  = 
Sw.  Dan.  sirocco  =  F.  sirocco,  siroc,  formerly 
also  siroch  =  Pr.  siroc,  <  It.  sirocco,  earlier  soi- 
roeco,  scilocco  =  Sp.  siroco,  jaloque,  xalogue  (cf . 
also  xirque)  =  Pg.  xaroco,  xarouco  =  Pr.  siroc 
=  OF.  sieloc,  seloc;  also  with  the  Ar.  article 
( Ar.  esh-sharq)  Pr.  eyssiroc,  issalot  =  OF.  yseloc, 
the  southeast  wind,<  Ar.  sharq,  east;  ef.  shargi, 
eastern  (>  prob.  Sp.  xirque,  above).  From  the 
same  source  are  Saracen,  sarsenet,  etc.  The 
mod.  Ar.  shelUk,  skelUq,  sirocco,  is  a  reflex  of  the 


Sira  aTHericanus. 
(Hair-line  shows  natural  size.) 


sirocco 

European  word.  ]  The  Italian  name  for  a  south- 
east wind.  Two  distinct  clasBes  of  Italian  winds  are  in- 
cluded by  the  term.  One  is  a  warm,  humid,  sultry  wind 
accompanied  by  rain.  This  is  the  characteristic  wind  on 
the  east  side  of  an  area  of  low  pressure,  and  prevails  main- 
ly during  the  winter  season.  The  other  type  of  sirocco  — 
that  to  which  the  terra  is  generally  applied  in  English 
usage— is  a  hot,  dry,  dust-laden  wind  blowing  from  the 
high  land  of  Africa  to  the  coasts  of  Malta,  Sicily,  and 
Naples.  During  Its  prevalence  the  sky  is  covered  with  a 
dense  haze,  persons  suffer  from  extreme  lassitude,  and 
vegetation  is  parched  and  burned.  No  month  is  free  from 
it,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  spring.  Its  direction 
varies  from  southeast  to  southwest. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 
EuruB  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise. 
Sirocco  and  tibeochio.  Haton,  J.  L.,  x.  706. 

sirogonimium  {si'''r6-g6-nim'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  siro- 
goninvia  (-a).  [NL'.,  <'Gr.  aupd,  a  oord,  +  NL. 
gonimium.']  In  Uclienol.,  a  gonimium  which  is 
seytonemoid  or  sirosiphonold  and  truncated: 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  family  Ephehacei.  See 
gonidium,  3. 

Sironidse  (si-ron'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Siro(n-) 
+  -ddx.l  A  family  of  traeheate  araehnidans  of 
the  order  Phalangida  or  OpiUonina.  They  have  an 
oval  flattened  body,  comparatively  short  legs,  very  long 
three-jointed  cheliceres,  and  stalked  eyes  situated  far  apart 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  family  is  typiSed  by  the 
genus  Siro,  and  is  synonymous  with  CyphopMhalmidee. 
The  species  are  of  small  size  and  resemble  mites. 

sirop  (sir'op),  n.  If.  A  former  spelling  of  syrup. 
— 2.  One'of  the  kettles  used  in  the  open-kettle 
process  of  sugar-making.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

The  cane-juice  .  .  .  in  the  course  of  the  boiling  is  ladled 
successivelyintotheothers[kettles],  called,  in  order,  "the 

grop"or  "proy,"  "the  flambeau,"  "the  slrap,"  and  "the 
attery."  The  CeiAury,  XXXV.  116. 

Sirosiphon  (si-ro-si'fon),  n.  [NL.  (Kiitzing, 
1843),  <  Gr.  auph,  a  cord,  -f-  ai^v,  a  tube:  see 
sip/sore.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  algsB,  of  the 
class  Oyarwphyceie  and  order  or  section  Sirosi- 
phonese.  The  cells  of  the  fllaments  are  in  one,  two,  or 
many  series,  by  lateral  division  or  multiplication.  The 
younger  forms  have  one  or  two  series;  the  older  ones 
often  six  to  ten.  The  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
membrane,  which  is  very  prominent  in  the  older  flla- 
ments. Some  of  the  species  partake  largely  of  the  na- 
ture of  lichens. 

sirosiphonaceous  (si-ro-sl-fo-na'shius),  a.    [< 
Sirosiphon  +  -aceous.2  '  In  iot.,  same  as  sirosi- 
phonoid. 
Sirosiphonese  (si"'ro-8i-fo'ne-e),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
Sirosiphon  +  -em.']    An  order,  or  according  to 
some  a  section,  of  fresh-water  algse,  of  the  class 
Cyanophycese.    it  takes  its  name  from  the  genus  Sim- 
aiphon,  which  has  filaments  destitute  of  a  hair-point,  and 
trichomes  inclosed  in  a  sheath,  profusely  branched.    The 
division  of  the  cells  takes  place  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
sides  as  well  as  transversely. 
sirosiphonoid  (si-ro-si'fo-noid),  a.    t<  Sirosi- 
phon +  -oid.]   In  hot,  resembling  or  belonging 
to  the  genus  Sirosiphon  or  the  SiroSiphonesB. 
SirphUB,  n.    See  Syrphus. 
siiple  (s6r'pl),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sirpled, 
ppr.  sirpling.     [Appar.  a  var.  of  sipple.]    To 
sipple.    Brockett;  Jamieson.     [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.]   . 
sirrah  (sir'a),  a.   '[Formerly  also  svrra,  svrrha, 
serrha  (the' last  form  being  indicated  also  by 
the  pron.  "  sar'ra  "  given  by  Walker  and  other 
authorities);  appar.  an  extension  of  sir,  or  a 
modified  form,  in  address,  of  the  orig.  dissyl- 
labic sire  (not  <  Icel.  sira,  sir,  now  used,  like 
sirrah,  in  contempt) :  see  sir,  sire.]    A  word  of 
address,  generally  equivalent  to  "fellow,"  or 
to  "sir"  with  an  angry  or  contemptuous  force. 
Now  obsolete  or  archaic,  it  was  formerly  applied  some- 
times to  children  in  a  kind  of  playfulness,  or  to  male  ser- 
vants in  hastiness,  and  sometimes  also  to  females. 
Serrha,  heus,  io.         Lemns,  Manip.  Vocab.,  col.  1, 1.  6. 
Sirra,  a  contemptuous  word,  irronically  compounded  of 
Sir  and  a,  ha,  as  much  to  say,  ah  sir  or  eir  toy,  &c. 

Atimheu. 
Sirrah  Iras,  go.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  229. 

Page,  boy,  and  sirrah:  these  are  all  my  titles. 

B.  Jomson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  ii.  1. 
Ouess  how  the  Goddess  greets  her  Son : 
Come  hither.  Sirrah  ;  no,  begone. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 

sir-reverencet  (s&r-rev'e-rens),  n.  ■  [A  corrup- 
tion of  save-reverence,  a  translation  or  transfer 
of  L.  salvdreverentid,  reverence  or  decency  be- 
ing safe,  i.  e.  preserved  or  regarded:  salvd, 
fern.  abl.  of  salvus,  safe;  reverentid,  abl.  of 
reverentia,  reverence:  see  safe  and  reverence.] 
Same  as  save  or  saving  your  reverence  (which 
see,  under  reverence),  used  as  a  noun.  See  save- 
reverence. 

And,  sir,  sirreverenee  of  your  manhood  and  gentry,  I 
have  brought  home  such  money  as  you  lent  me. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

A  very  reverent  body ;  ay.  such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not 
speak  of  without  he  say  " Sir^^everenee." 
^  Shak.,  C.  of  K,  ni.  2.  93. 
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The  mess 
And  half  of  suitors  that  attend  to  usher 
Their  love's  sir-rewrenee  to  your  daughter,  wait. 
With  one  consent,  which  can  best  please  her  eye 
In  offering  at  a  dance. 

Fletch^  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii.  1. 
Marry,  out  upon  him  !  sir-reverence  of  your  mistress- 
ship.  MiddXeton,  Michaelmas  Term,  ii.  3. 

sirtt,  n.    See  syrt. 

simp,  siruped,  etc.    See  syrim,  etc. 

sirvente  (sir-vonf),  n.  [<  p.  sirvente,  <  Pr. 
sirventes,  serventes  (=  OP.  sirventois  =  Sp.  ser- 
ventesio  =  It.  serventese),  a  song  (see  def.),  < 
servir,  serve:  see  served,  and  cf.  servant.]  In 
music,  a  service-song  (so  called  in  distinction 
from  a  love-song),  a  kind  of  song  composed  by 
the  trouvSres  and  troubadours  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  usually  to  satirize 
the_  faults  and  vices  of  the  great  and  of  the 
society  of  their  day.  with  the  satire  religious  or  love 
poetry  was  often  mingled,  forming  curious  contrasts. 
There  were  also  political  sirventes,  such  as  those  of  the 
warrior  poet  Bertrand  de  Born,  Viscount  of  Hautefort  in 
P^rigord,  who  moved  peoples  to  steife,  scattered  his  ene- 
mies, or  expressed  his  emotions  in  verse  of  strange  energy 
and  consummate  skill. 

The  stream  of  time,  in  which  so  many  more  precious 
things  have  been  submerged,  has  brought  down  to  us 
some  few  sirventes  or  satiric  lays  that  entitle  Bicbard  [I.] 
to  the  name  of  a  trouvSre. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  123. 

sis^,  siss^  (sis),  n.  [Also  in  dim.  sissy;  a  general 
use  of  the  fem.  name  Sis,  Siss,  formerly  also 
Cis,  Sys,  <  ME.  *Cisse,  Cesse,  an  abbr.  of  Cicely, 
ME.  "Ceeilie,  Sissilie,  Ceeile,  Sisille  (also  Cecilia), 
<  OP.  Ceeile,  a  fem.  name  made  familiar  in 
England  as  that  of  a  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  <  L.  Csedlia,  a  fem.  name.  Cicely 
was  formerly  a  very  common  fem.  name.  Cf. 
jill^,  gill°,  similarly  derived  from  JilUan,  Gil- 
lian, also  formerly  a  common  fem.  name,  now, 
like  Cicely,  almost  disused.  Prom  Sis,  Siss  is 
derived  the  surname  Sisson.  In  def.  2  the 
word  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  abbr.  of  sis- 
ter.] 1.  A  girl;  a  sweetheart;  ajill:  a  famil- 
iar term. 

The  plowman  that  in  times.past  was  contented  in  rus- 
set must  now  adaies  have  his  doublet  of  the  fashion,  with 
wide  cuts,  his  garters  of  flue  silke  of  Granado,  to  meet 
his  Sis  on  Sunday. 

Lodge,  Wits  Miserie  (1596).    (BaJliweU.) 

Z.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  a  little  girl. 
[U.  S.] 

sis^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sice^. 

sisal  (sis'al),  n.     [Also  sizal;  short  for  Si; 
grass.]    Same  as  Sisal  hemp. 

Sisal  grass.    Same  as  Sisal  hemp. 

Sisal  hemp.    See  henequen,  and  compare  istle. 

siscowet,  siskowet  (sis'ko-et),  n.  [Also  sis- 
hawet,  siskowit,  sishimit;  Amer.  Ind.  Cf.  Cisco.] 
A  variety  of  the  great  lake-trout,  SaleeUnus 
(Cristivomer)  nama/ucwsh,  var.  siscowet,  found  in 
Lake  Superior,  originally  described  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  called  Salmo  siscowet.  See  lake- 
trout,  2. 

siset.    An  old  spelling  of  sice'^,  size^. 

sisefoil  (sis'foil),  n.  [<  sise,  sice^,  +  foil^.] 
In  her.,  same  as  sexfoil. 

sisel  (sis'el),  n.  The  suslik,  a  spermophile  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Siberia,  SpermophiVus  citil- 
lus.    See  cut  under  suslik. 

siSerary  (sis'e-ra-ri),  n.  [Also  siserari,  sise- 
rara,  sisserard,  sasserary,  sasarara,  sassarara, 
a  popular  corruption  of  certiorari:  see  certio- 
rari!] It.  A  certiorari,  a  legal  writ  by  which 
a  proceeding  is  removed  to  a  higher  court. 

There  are  old  men  at  the  present  that  are  so  poysoned 
with  the  affectation  of  law-words  .  .  .  [that]  they  cannot 
so  much  as  pray  but  in  law,  that  their  sinnes  may  be  re- 
moued  with  a  writ  of  Error,  and  their  soules  feoht  up  to 
heauen  with  a  saea/raira. 

Toumear,  Eevenger's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

Hence  —  2.  Any  efEective,  telling  action;   es- 
pecially, a  stroke ;  a  blow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  have  gi'en  the  dirty  slut  a  siserary. 

SmoUett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  p.  83. 

He  attacked  it  with  such  a  siserary  of  Latin  as  might 
have  scared  the  Devil  himself.  Scott. 

With  a  siserary,  with  suddenness,  vehemence,  or  vio- 
lence ;  with  a  vengeance. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  when  I  fell  in  love 
all  at  once  with  a  sisserara;  it  burst  upon  me,  an'  please 
your  honour,  like  a  bomb. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  VI.  47.    (Davies.) 

siskawett,  «■     Same  as  siscowet. 

siskin  (sis'kin),  n.  [=  D.  sii^e  =  MLG.  sisek, 
dsek,  sisex,  ziseke,  LG.  giseke,  sieske  =  MHG. 
zisec,  glse,  G.  zeisig,  zeischen,  zeisel,  etc.,  =  Dan. 
sisgen  =  Sw.  siska  =  Norw.  sisik,  sisk,  a  siskin ; 
derived,  aU  prob.  through  G.,  and  with  the  ter- 
mination variously  conformed  to  a  dim.  suffix 
(D.  -je,  G.  -chen),  <  Slovenian  chizhek  =  Bohem. 


Siskin  {.Chrysotnitris  spittus}. 


sist 

chizh  =  'Po\.  c«y«/i=Upper  Serbian  cte7i/ft=Lit- 
tle  Kuss.  chyzh  =  Euss.  chizhu;  cf.  Hung,  cziz, 
OPruss.  czilix,  a  siskin.  In  view  of  this  origin, 
the  word  is  not  connected  with  Sw.  dial,  sisa, 
expressing  the  sound  of  the  wood-grouse,  or 
with  E.  siss,  D.  sissen,  hiss.]  A  small  frin- 
giUine  bird,  Clvrysomitris  (or  Spinus)  spinus, 
related  to  the  goldfinch,  inhabiting  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  the  Palearctic  region;  the  aber- 
devine or  black- 
headed  thistle- 
finch;  the  tarin. 
The  length  is  4} 
inches,  the  extent 
9  inches ;  the  male 
has  the  crown  and 
throat  black,  the 
back  grayish-green, 
streamed  with  black 
shaft-lines,  the 
breast  yellow,  the 
abdomen  whitish, 
the  sides  streaked 
with  black,  the 
wings  and  tail  va- 
ried with  yellow. 
Thefemale  is  duller 
and  more  simply 
colored.  The  bill  is  extremely  acute.  The  name  is  ex- 
tended, with  a  qualifying  term,  to  a  few  closely  related 
birds :  thus,  the  American  siskin  is  the  pine-flnch,  Chry- 
somttris  (or  Spinia)  pinus.—  Siskin  parrot,  one  of  the 
pygmy  parrots  of  the  genus  Nasitema. 

siskin-green  (sis'Mn-gren),  n.  A  shade  of  light 
green  inclining  to  yellow,  as  the  color  of  the 
mineral  uranite. 

siskiwit,  siskowet,  n.    Same  as  siscowet. 

sismograph,  n.    Same  as  Seismograph. 

sismometer,  n.    Same  as  seismometer. 

sismondine  (sis-mon'din),  n.  [Named  after 
Prof.  Sismonda,  an  Italian  geologist  and  min- 
eralogist.] A  variety  of  ohloritoid  from  St. 
Marcel  in  Piedmont. 

Sisor  (si'sor),  n.  [NL.  (Hamilton-Buchanan, 
1822).]  A' genus  of  Indian  fishes,  representing 
in  some  systems  the  family  Sisorides,  as  S.  rhai- 
dophorus. 

Sisoridse  (si-sor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sisor  + 
-idsB,]  A  family  of  nematognathous  fishes,  ex- 
emplified by  the  genus  Sisor.  in  the  typical  species, 
the  body  is  elongate,  and  mostly  naked,  but  with  a  row  of 
bony  plates  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  rough  along 
the  lateral  line ;  the  head  is  depressed,  and  the  mouth 
inferior;  a  short  dorsal  is  connected  with  the  abdominal 
part  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  anal  is  short,  and  the 
ventrals  are  six-  or  seven-rayed.  The  few  known  species 
are  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  southern  Asia. 

sisourt,  n.  [ME.,  also  sysour,  sisoure,  by  apher- 
esis  from  *asisoyT,  <  AP.  *asisour  (vernacularly 
asseour:  see  sewer^),  ML.  reflex  assisor,  prop. 
assessor,  lit.  '  one  who  sits  beside,'  an  assessor, 
etc. :  see  assize  a.-DA.  assessor.]  One  who  is  de- 
puted to  hold  assizes. 

Ac  Symonye  and  Cyuile  and  sisoures  of  courtes 
Were  moste  pryue  with  Mede. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  62. 

The  xij.  sisoures  that  weren  on  the  quest 

Thei  shul  ben  honged  this  day  so  haue  I  gode  rest. 

Tmc  ofGamelyn  (Chaucer  Soc),  I.  871- 

sisouresf,  n.pl.  An  obsolete  variant  of  scissors. 
siss^  (sis),  V.  i.     [<  ME.  sissen  =  D.  sissen,  hiss, 

=  G.  zisohen,  hiss  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  sisa,  '  siss '  like 

the  wood-grouse ;  imitative.    Cf .  hiss,  sizzle.] 

To  hiss. 

siss^,  n.    See  sis^. 
sisserskite  (sis'er-skit),  n.      [<  Sissersk  (see 

def.)  -I-  -Jte2.]     A  variety  of  iridosmium  from. 

.Sissersk  in  the  Ural, 
sissing  (sis'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  siss'^,  v.]    A 

hissing  sound. 
Sibilus  est  genus  serpentis,  Anglice  a  syssyng. 

MS.  BiU.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  12  (1400).    iBattiweHy 

sissy  (sis'i),  n.    Diminutive  of  sis^,  2. 

sist  (sist),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  sisten  (rare),  <  L.  sis- 
tere,  cause  to  stand,  set,  ^lace,  put,  stop,  pre- 
sent a  person  before  a  court,  etc. :  see  state.] 

1 .  In  Scots  law :  (a)  To  present  at  the  bar :  used 
reflexively:  for  example,  a  party  is  said  to  sist 
himself  when  appearing  before  the  court  to  an- 
swer. (6)  To  cause  to  appear;  cite  into  court; 
summon. 

Some,  however,  have  preposterously  sisted  nature  as 
the  first  or  generative  principle,  and  regarded  mind  as 
merely  the  derivative  of  corporeal  organism. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  stop;  stay;  delay:  now  only  in  Scots 
law. 

Thus  siste  it  that  the  graynes  stille  abide 
Inwithe  the  syve,  and  floures  downe  to  shake, 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  p.  163. 

To  sist  one's  self,  to  take  a  place  at  the  bar  of  a  court 
where  one's  cause  is  to  be  judicially  tried  and  determined. 
—To  sist  parties,  to  join  other  parties  in  a  suit  or  ac- 
tion, and  serve  them  with  process.—  To  Sist  procedure 


sist 

proceedings,  or  process,  to  delay  judicial  proceedings 
in  a  cause :  used  in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts. 

sist  (sist),  n.  [<  sist,  ^).]  In  Scots  law,  the  act 
of  legally  staying  diligence  or  execution  on  de- 
crees for  civil  debts — sist  on  a  suspension,  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  order  or  injunction  of  the  lord  or- 
dinary prohibiting  diligence  to  proceed,  where  relevant 
grounds  of  suspension  have  been  stated  in  the  bill  of  sus- 
pension.   See  suspension. 

sistencet  (sis'tens), «.  [<  *is«  + -e»ce.]  A  stop- 
ping ;  a  stay ;  a  halt.     [Rare.] 

Extraordinary  must  be  the  wisdomeof  him  who  floateth 
upon  the  streame  of  Soveraigne  favour,  wherein  there  is 
seldome  any  sistence  'twixt  sinking  and  swimming. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest,  p.  122.    (Davies.) 

sister  (sis't&r),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  sister,  sisUr, 
syster,  soster,  suster,  sustre,  zuster,  zoster  (pi. 
sistris,  sistren,  sustren,  sostren),  <  AS,  sweostor, 
swustor=  OS.  swestar  =  OFries.  swester,  suster = 
MD.  suster,  D.  zuster  (dim.  zusje)  =  MLG-.  svster 
=  OHG.  swester,  MHG.  swester,  suester,  suister,  Gr. 
schwester =lce\..  systir  =  Sw.  syster=:  Dan.  soster 
=  Grotli.  sioistar  (Tent,  "swestar,  with  nnorig. 
t)  =Russ.  Bohem.  sestra  =  Pol.  siostra  =  Litn. 
ses&  (for  *swesd)  (gen.  sesers)  =  L.  soror  (for 
■older  *sosor)  (>  It.  sorore  {sorelld)  =  Sp.  sor  = 
Pg.  sor,  soror  =  Rr.  sor,  seror  =  OP.  sorur,  se- 
rour,  suer,  seur,  sceur,  P.  sceur),  sister,  =  Skt. 
■svasar,  sister;  origLn  unknown.  Of.  brother, 
father,  mother'^.  From  the  L.  soror,  through 
consoirinus,  is  ult.  E.  eousm.']  I,  n.  1.  A  fe- 
male person  in  her  relation  to  other  children 
"born  of  the  same  parents ;  a  female  relative  in 
the  first  degree  of  descent  or  mutual  kinship; 
also,  a  f  emsde  who  has  attained  a  corresponding 
relation  to  a  family  by  marriage  or  adoption: 
•correlative  to  brother ;  often  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment. 
Huo  thet  deth  the  wyl  of  myne  uader  of  heuene,  he  is 
'  2»ji£^  and  my  moder. 
Ayenbite  oflnwyt  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 


my  brother  and  my  zoster  and  my  moder. 
'  ■■     fin  "" 


Ditch.  Farewell,  old  Gaunt:  thysometimes  brother's  wife 
^ith  her  companion  grief  must  eud  her  life. 
Oaunt.  Sister  [sister-in-law],  farewell. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  i.  2.  66. 

And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush. 
Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet  Elaine. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  Metaphorically,  a  woman  of  one's  own  faith, 
church,  or  other  religious  community. 

Whoever  seeks  to  be  received  into  the  gild,  being  of  the 
-same  rank  as  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  who  founded  itj 
-  .  .  shall  bear  his  share  of  its  burdens. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  178. 

I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant 
of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea.  Eom.  xvi.  1. 

The  Miss  Linnets  were  eager  to  meet  Mr.  Tryan's  wishes 
by  greeting  Janet  as  one  who  was  likely  to  be  a  sister  in 
Teligious  feeling  and  good  works. 

George  Eliot,  Janet's  Kepentance,  xxv. 

3.    In  the  Eoman   CathoUo  and  some  other 
■churches,  a  member  of  a  religious  community  or 
■order  of  women ;  a  woman  who  devotes  herself 
to  religious  work  as  a  vocation :  as,  sisters  of 
mercy.    See  sisterhood,  2. — 4.  That  which  is 
allied  by  resemblance  or  corresponds  in  some 
way  to  another  or  others,  and  is  viewed  as  of 
ieminine  rather  than  masculine  character. 
There  is  in  poesy  a  decent  pride 
Which  well  becomes  her  when  she  speaks  to  prose, 
Her  younger  sixter.  Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  66. 

Baw  Haste,  balf-sfsfer  to  Delay. 

Tennyson,  Love  thou  thy  Land. 

Deceased  Wife's  Sister  BUL  See  M,lK—1a.Y  sister. 
See  2it!/i.— Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence.  See  oblate,  i 
(«).— Pricket's  sister.  Seeprfofet.— Sister  converse, 
flame  as  lay  sister.— Sisters  Of  Charity.  See  charity.— 
Sisters  of  Loreto.  See  Lorettmc—SiSbexB  of  Mercy. 
See  sisterAood.— The  SUent  Sister.  See  sifent.— The 
Ttiree  Sisters,  the  Fatal  Sisters,  the  Fates  or  Parcre. 
The  young  gentleman,  according  to  Fates  and  Destinies 
and  such  odd  sayings,  the  Sisters  Three  and  such  branches 
of  learning,  is  indeed  deceased.    Shalt.,  M.  of  V.,  il.  2.  66. 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sinters 

Did  twist  together. 

S.  BvUer,  Hudlbras,  1. 1.  275. 

H.  a.  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  sister, 
whether  by  birth,  marriage,  adoption,  associa- 
tion, or  resemblance;  akin  in  any  manner; 
related. 

Thus  have  I  given  your  Lordship  the  best  Account  I 
could  of  the  Stster-dialects  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Prenoh.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  69. 

Sister  keelson.    See  ieefson.— Sister  ships,  ships  buUt 
and  rigged  alike  or  very  nearly  so. 
sister  (sis'ter),».    [<  sister, ».]    \.  trans,  l.llo 
be  a  sister  or  as  a  sister  to ;  resemble  closely. 

She  .  .  .  with  her  neeld  composes 

Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry, 

That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.,  Prol.,  L  7. 

2.  Tp  address  or  treat  as  a  sister. 
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How  artfully,  yet,  I  must  own,  honourably,  he  reminds 
her  of  the  brotherly  character  which  he  passes  under  to 
her !    How  ofBoiously  he  sisters  her ! 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IL  xxxii. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  a  sister  or  as  a  sister;  be 
allied  or  contiguous. 

A  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  2. 

sister-block  (sis't^r-blok),  n.  A  block  with  two 
sheaves  in  it,  one  above  the  other,  used  onboard 
ship  for  various  purposes. 
Sisterhood  (sis't6r-hud),  n.  [<  MB.  susterhode; 
<  sister  + -hood.}  1.  The  state  of  being  a  sis- 
ter; the  relation  of  sisters;  the  office  or  duty 
of  a  sister. 

Phedra  hir  yonge  suster  eke,  .  .  . 
For  susterhode  and  companie 
Of  loue,  whiohe  was  hem  betwene. 
To  see  Mr  suster  be  made  a  queue, 
Hir  fader  lefte.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

When  the  young  aud  healthy  saw  that  she  could  smile 
brightly,  converse  gayly,  move  with  vivacity  and  alertness, 
they  acknowledged  in  her  a  sisterhood  of  youth  and  health, 
and  tolerated  her  as  of  their  kind  accordingly. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Professor,  xviii. 
3.  Sisters  collectively,  or  a  society  of  sisters;  in 
religious  usage,  an.  association  of.  women  who 
are  bound  by  monastic  vows  or  are  otherwise 
devoted  to  religious  work  as  a  vocation,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  members  of  a  sisterhood 
may  be  bound  by  the  irrevocable  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity,  and  obedience,  and  are  then  called  rmns,  or  may 
be  merely  under  one  rule  and  bound  by  revocable  vows. 
In  the  Church  of  England  and  its  ofEshoots  there  are 
also  sisterhoods,  the  members  of  which  either  take  a  rev- 
ocable vow  of  oTjedience  to  the  rule  of  their  association, 
or  live  under  the  rule  of  the  order  without  vow.  Among 
the  more  important  of  the  sisterhoods  are  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  (see  charity),  the  School  S}sters  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Assumption,  the  Congregation  of  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Anglican  Sisterhoods  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  of  St.  Mary,  etc.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
is  an  order  founded  in  1827  in  Dublin,  with  purposes 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  vows 
are  for  life.  A  similar  sisterhood  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  about  1845  for  assisting  the  poor.  It 
consists  of  three  orders  —  those  who  live  in  community 
actively  engaged  in  assisting  the  poor,  those  who  live  in 
community  but  are  engaged  in  devotions  and  other  se- 
cluded occupations,  and  those  not  living  in  the  commu- 
nity but  assisting  it  as  co-workers.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  somewhat  similar  organizations  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  virtuous  maid. 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  IL  2.  21. 
0  peaceful  Sisterhood, 
Keceive,  and  yield  me  sanctuary. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

sister-hook  (sis't6r-hiik),  n.  Naut.,  one  of  a 
pair  of  hooks  work- 
ing on  the  same  axis 
and  fitting  closely 
together:  much  used 
about  a  ship's  rig- 
ging. A\ao  clip-hook, 
clove-hook. 

sister-in-law  (sis'- 
t6r-in-l&'),».  [<ME. 
syster  yn  lawe,  sis- 
Ur elawe:  see  sister, 
in\  to'icl.]     A  hus-       „,      ^   ,  ,     ^ 

band's  or  wife's  sis-         Skter-hooks.  closed  a-d  open. 

ter;  also,  a  brother's  wife.    Seebrother4n-law. 
sisterless  (sis't6r-les),  a.    [<  sister  +  -less.} 
Having  no  sister. 

sisterly  (sis'tSr-li),  a.     [=  D.  Busterlijk  =  G. 
schwesterlich  =  Sw.  systerlig^  =  Dan.  sosterlig; 
as  sister  +  -ly^.}     Pertaining  to,  characteris- 
tic of,  or  befitting  a  sister. 
Release  my  brother ;  .  .  . 
M!y  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 100. 
We  hear  no  more  of  this  sisterly  resemblance  [of  Chris- 
tianity] to  Platonism. 

Warburton,  Eolingbroke's  Philosophy,  iii. 

Sistine  (sis'tin),  a.  [=  P.  Sistine,  <  It.  Sistino, 
pertaining  to  Sisto,  or  Sixtvs,  the  name  of  five 
popes,  <  £.  sextus,  ML.  also  sixtus,  sixth :  see 
sixth.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  pope  of  the 
name  of  Sixtus,  especially  to  Sixtus  IV.  (1471- 
1484)  and  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90).  Also  Sixtine.— 
Sistine  chapel,  the  chapel  of  the  Pope  in  the  Yatlcan  at 
Rome,  famous  for  Its  frescoes  by  Michelangelo.— Sistine 
choir,  the  choir  connected  with  the  court  of  the  Pope,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-two  choristers  selected  and  drill  ed  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  effects  produced  preserve  to  a  remark- 
able degree  the  traditions  of  the  style  of  Palestrina.  It  is 
now  almost  disbanded,  singing  only  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  Pope  himself  participates  In  the  ceremonies.— 
Sistine  Madonna,  or  Madoima  of  San  Sisto,  a  famous 
painting  by  Raphael,  in  his  last  manner  (1520),  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  Child  in  glory,  with  the  Pope  Sixtus 
on  the  left,  St.  Barbara  on  the  right,  and  two  cherubs  (very 
familiar  in  engravings,  ete.,  separate  from  the  remainder 
of  the  picture)  below.  It  ranks  as  the  chief  treasure  of 
the  great  museum  of  Dresden, 
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sistren,  «.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  plural  of 
sister^. 

Sistrum  (sis'trum),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  aeiarpov,  < 
aeluv,  shake.]  A  musical  instrument  much 
used  in  ancient  Egypt  and  other  Ori- 
ental countries,  it  was  a  form  of  rattle, 
consisting  of  an  oval  frame  or  rim  of  metal 
carrying  several  rods,  which  were  either  loose 
or  fitted  with  loose  rings.  In  either  case  the 
sound  was  produced  by  shaking,  so  that  the 
rods  might  rattle  or  jingle.  It  was  an  attri- 
bute of  the  worship  of  Isis,  and  hence  was 
commonly  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  the 
sacred  cat. 

Mummius  .  .  .  said. 
Rattling  an  ancient  siOrum  at  his  head ; 
"Speak'st  thou  of  Syrian  princes?     Traitor 

base!"  Ptipe,  Dunciad,  iv.  374.       ^.^^^^^ 

Sisura,  «.    See  Seisura. 

Sisymbrieae  (sis-im-bri'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (End- 
lieher,  1836),  <  Sisymbrium  +  -ese.}  A  tribe  of 
polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Crueiferx.  it 
is  characterized  by  a  narrow  elongated  pod  or  silique,  with 
the  seeds  commonly  in  one  row,  and  the  seed-leaves  incum- 
bent and  straight  or  in  a  few  genera  convolute  or  trans- 
versely plicate.  It  includes  21  genera,  of  which  Sisym- 
brium is  the  type,  chiefly  plants  of  temperate  regions.  See 
Sisymbrium,  Hesperis,  and  Ifrysimum. 

Sisymbrium  (si-simlbri-um), .».  [NL.  (Tour- 
nefort,  1700),  <  Gr.  maiifiPpwv,  a  name  applied 
to  certain  odorous  plants,  one  said  to  be  a 
crucifer,  another  Mentha  aquatiea.}  A  genus 
of  cruciferous  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Sisym- 
briese.  it  is  characterized  by  annual  or  biennial  smooth 
or  hairy  stems ;  flowers  with  free  and  unappendaged  sta- 
mens, and  aroundish  and  obtuse  or  slightly  two-lobed  stig- 
ma ;  and  linear  sessile  pods,  usually  with  three-nerved 
valves  and  many  oblong  seeds  with  straight  cotyledons. 
It  is  destitute  of  the  two-parted  bristles  found  in  the  re- 
lated gemLaErysimMm,  which  also  differs  in  its  linear  or  ob- 
long leaves.  Besides  a  great  number  of  doubtful  species, 
about  90  are  recognized  as  distinct.  They  are  natives  es- 
pecially of  central  and  southern  Europe,  Siberia,  and  west- 
ern Asia  as  far  as  India ;  a  few  are  found  in  temperate  and 
subarctic  North  America,  and  a  very  few  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  They  bear  a  stellate  cluster  of  radical 
leaves,  and  numerous  alternate  stem-leaves  which  are  usu- 
ally clasping  and  irregularly  lobed  or  pinnately  divided. 
The  flowers  are  usually  borne  in  a  loose  bractless  raceme, 
and  are  commonly  yellow.  The  various  species  simulate 
the  habit  of  many  widely  different  genera.  A  few,  con- 
stituting the  subgenus  Arabidopms  (A.  P.  de  Candolle, 
1821),  have  white,  pink,  or  purplish  flowers ;  two  others, 
by  some  separated  as  a  genus  Alliaria  (Adanson,  1763), 
have  also  broad  or  triangular  heart-shaped  undivided 
leaves,  as  S.  Alliaria,  the  hedge-garlic.  For  S.  officimHe, 
see  hedge^rrmstard  (sonietimes  used  also  for  any  plant  of 
the  genus);  for  5.  Sop/da,  see  herb-sophia;  and  for  S.  Jrio, 
see  London-roeket.  S.  eanescens  is  the  tansy-mustard  of 
the  western  United  States,  and  S.  Thaliana  the  mouse-ear 
cress  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Sisyphean  (sis-i-fe'an),  a.  [<  Gr.  2«jir0£(of,  also 
Sioi^fof ,  pertaining'  to  Sisyphus,  <  S/ondof  (sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  (ro^df),  L.  Sisyphus, 
(see  def.).]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Sisy- 
phus, in  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
whose  punishment  in  Tartarus  for  his  crimes 
consisted  in  rolling  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of 
a  hill,  whence  it  constantly  rolled  down  again, 
thus  rendering  his  labor  incessant;  hence,  re- 
curring unceasingly:  as,  to  engage  in  a  ^y- 
phean  task. 

Sisyrinchiese  (sis'^i-ring-ki'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  18833,  <  Sisyrinehium  + 
-ese.}  A  tribe  of  monoeotyledonous  plants  of 
the  order  Iridese.  it  is  characterized  by  commonly 
terminal  or  peduncled  spathes,  by  concave  or  keeled  bracts 
within  the  spathe  and  opposite  to  the  two  or  more  usually 
pedicelled  flowers,  and  by  style-branches  alternate  with 
the  anthers  or  borne  on  a  style  which  is  longer  than  the 
stamens.  It  includes  26  genera,  classed  in  4  subtribes,  of 
which  Crocus,  Cipura,  S^yriruihium,  and  Aristea  are  the 
types.  The  first,  the  Crocese,  are  exceptional  in  their  one- 
flowered  spathes ;  they  are  largely  South  African  and  Aus- 
tralian. The  Cipurese  and  a  few  genera  besides  are  Amer- 
ican. The  tribe  includes  both  bulbous  plants,  as  the  cro- 
cus, and  others  with  a  distinct  creeping  or  upright  root- 
stock,  which  is,  however,  in  a  larger  number  reduced  to  a 
cluster  of  thickened  fibers.  See  Patersonia  and  Pardan- 
thus. 

Sisyrinehium  (sis -i- ring 'ki-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Toumefort,  1700),  transferred  by  Linnteus 
from  the  iris ;  <  Gr.  aiavf)iyx^ov,  a  bulbous  plant, 
said  to  have  been  of  the  iris  family.]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Iridese,  type  of  the  tribe 
Sisyrvnchiese  and  of  the  subtribe  Eusisyrinchiese. 
It  is  characterized  by  round  or  two-edged  stems  without 
a  bulbous  base,  rising  from  a  cluster  of  thickened  fibers; 
flowers  with  the  filaments  commonly  partly  united  into  a 
tube,  and  with  three  slender  undivided  style-branches; 
and  a  globose  ovary  which  becomes  an  exserted  capsule  in 
fruit.  There  are  about  60  species,  all  American,  occurring 
both  in  the  tropical  and  in  the  temperate  zones,  on  e  species 
also  indigenous  in  Ireland,  They  are  tufted  plants  with  nu- 
merous flat)  long,  and  narrow  upright  leaves  which  are  all 
or  mostly  radical,  and  usually  a  single  spathe  with  numer- 
ous open  flattish  flowers.  The  two  species  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  5,  angugt\foUum  and  S.  anceps,  are  known 
as  blue-eyed  grass,  from  the  flowers.    See  rush-lily. 

sit  (sit),  V. ;  pret.  sat  (formerly  also  set,  now  only 
dialectal,  and  sate,  still  used  archaically),  pp. 
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sat  (formerly  sitten),  ppr.  sitting.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  sitt,  sitte,  syt,  sytte;  <  M&.  sitten,  sytten 
(pres.  ind.  3d  pers.  sitteth,  sitt,  sit,  pret.  sat,  set, 
sset,-p\.  seten,  seeten,  setten,  sete,  pp.  siten,  seten), 
<  AS.  sittan  (pret.  saet,  pi.  ssBton,  pp.  seten)  = 
OS.  sittian,  sittean  =  OFries.  sitta  =  MD.  sitten, 
D.  gitten  =  MLG.  LG.  «t«teft  =  OHG-.  sizzan,  siz- 
zen,  MHG.  G.  sitzen  =  leel.  sitja  =  8w.  *Jito  = 
Dan.  sidde  =  Goth,  sjtaw  (pret.  sat,  pi.  «e<M»»,  pp. 
sitans)  =  L.  sedere  (>  It.  sedere  =  Cat.  seurer, 
OCat.  seser,  sjwre  =  Pr.  aezer,  cezer,  seire  =  OP. 
sedeir,  seeir,  seoir,  P.  «eoJr)  =  Gr.  etieadai  {U-), 
sit,  =  OBulg.  siediti,  siedieti,  siedati,  siesti  = 
Bohem.  sedati  =  Pol.  siedziec  =  Euss.  sidie** 
(Slav.  ■]/  sad,  sed,  sied,  send)  =  Lith.  sedeU,  sit, 
=  Ir.  y  aa^  (sada,  sitting),  =  Skt.  V  ««^<  sit. 
Prom  this  root  are  numerous  derivatives;  from 
the  Teut.  are  seat,  set\  settle^,  beset,  inset,  onset, 
outset,  etc.  (see  also  saddle) ;  from  tlie  L.  {sedere) 
are  tilt,  sedent,  sedentary,  sedate,  sediment,  ses- 
sile, session,  siege,  iesiege,  etc.,  preside,  reside, 
subside,  supersede,  dissident,  resident,  resiwnt, 
assiduous,  insidious,  assess,  possess,  residue,  sub- 
sidy, also  seize,  sess^,  assize,  size^,  size^,  sizar, 
eta.  The  Gr.  root  (sfetrflas)  is  involved  in  E.  ca- 
thedral, chair,  chaAse,  etc.,  octahedron,  polyhe- 
d/ron,  tetrahedron,  etc.  The  forms  of  sit,  partly 
by  phonetic  confluence  and  partly  hy  mere  con- 
fusion, have  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  those 
of  se<i .  The  pret.  sat,  formerly  also  sate  and  set 
(cf .  eat  (et),  ate,  pret.  of  eat),  is  still  in  dial,  use 
often  set,  and  corruptly  sot;  the  pp.,  prop,  sitten 
(ME.  siten,  seten,  AS.  seten),  is  also  by  loss  of  the 
pp.  sufBx  set,  or  by  confusion  with  the  pret.  also 
sat,  the  pp.  set  being  now  usually  regarded  as 
belonging  only  to  set,  the  causal  of  sit.']  I.  in- 
tra/ns.  1.  To  take  or  have  such  a  posture  that 
the  back  is  comparatively  erect,  while  the  rest 
of  the  body  bends  at  the  hips  and  generally  at 
the  knees,  to  conform  to  a  support  beneath; 
rest  in  such  a  posture ;  occupy  a  seat :  said  of 
persons,  and  also  of  some  animals,  as  dogs  and 
cats. 

With  the  quene  whan  that  he  had  sete. 

CTiaucerf  Good  Women,  1, 1109, 

'Twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where  indeed  you  have  a 
delight  to  m't,  hare  you  not?     Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1.  134. 

Heat,  ma'am !  ...  It  was  so  drea4{al  here  that  I  found 
there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh  and 
fit  in  my  bones.      Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  I.  267. 

2.  To  crouch,  as  a  bird  on  a  nest;  hence,  to 
brood;  incubate. 

The  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them  not. 

Jer.  xvii.  11. 

3.  To  perch  in  a  crouching  posture;   roost: 
said  of  birds. 

The  stockdove  unalarm'd 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree. 

Cmoper,  Task,  vi.  308. 

4.  To  be  or  continue  in  a  state  of  rest;  remain 
passive  or  inactive;  repose. 

Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  1 

Num.  zxxii.  6. 
We  have  litten  too  long ;  it  is  full  time  we  were  travel- 
ling. Ree.  T.  Adams,  Works,  n.  47. 
Ye  princes  of  the  earth,  ye  sU  aghast 
Amid  the  ruin  which  you  yourselves  have  made. 

ShAey,  Revolt  of  Islam,  zL  16. 

5.  To  continue  in  a  position  or  place ;  remain ; 
stay ;  pass  the  time. 

Elyng  is  the  halle  vche  daye  in  the  wyke. 

There  the  lorde  ne  the  lady  liketh  noujte  to  sytte. 

Piers  Plmmum  (B),  x.  94. 

6.  To  be  located;  have  a  seat  or  site;  be 
placed;  dwell;  abide. 

Turn  tlianue  thi  riet  aboute  til  the  degree  of  thi  sonne 
git  upon  the  west  orisonte.  Chcmeer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  7. 

Love  lits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaryig. 

Bums,  True  Hearted  was  He. 
Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles  I 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  have  a  certain  position  or  direction;  be 
disposed  in  a  particular  way. 

Sits  the  winde  there?  blowes  there  so  calme  a  gale 
From  a  contemned  and  deserued  anger? 

Chapman,  All  Tools  (Works,  1873, 1. 123). 

The  soile  [is]  drie,  barren,  and  miserably  sandy,  which 

flies  in  drifts  as  the  wind  site.    Evelyn,,  Diary,  Oct.  16, 1671. 

8.  To  rest,  lie,  or  bear  (on) ;  weigh;  be  carried 

or  endured. 

Woe  doth  the  heavier  sU 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Shak.,  Eioh.  II.,  i.  3.  280. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  more  you  will  have  of 
their  flavour,  and  how  much  easier  they  will  »i«  upon  your 
stomach.  W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  letter  v. 

9.  To  be  worn  or  adjusted;  fit,  as  a  garment ; 
hence  used  figuratively  of  anything  assumed, 
as  an  air,  appearance,  opinion,  or  habit. 
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Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there :  adieu ! 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  4.  38. 
Art  thou  a  knight?  did  ever  on  that  sword 
The  Christian  cause  sit  nobly  ? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Malta,  ir.  2. 
Hor  little  air  of  precision  sits  so  well  upon  her. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  viL 
.  Mrs.  Stelling  .  .  .  was  a  woman  whose  skirt  sat  well ; 
who  adjusted  her  waist  and  patted  her  curls  with  a  pre- 
occupied air  when  she  inquired  after  your  welfare. 

George  £liot.  Mill  on  the  Moss,  ii.  4. 

lOt.  To  be  incumbent;  lie  or  rest,  as  an  obli- 
gation; be  proper  or  seemly ;  suit;  comport. 
Bit  ^ttes,  me  semeth,  to  a  sure  knyghte. 
That  ayres  into  vnkoth  lond  auntres  to  seche, 
To  be  counseld  in  case  to  comfford  hym-seluyn 
Of  sum  fre  that  hym  faith  awe,  &  the  fete  knoweth. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 530. 
But  as  for  me,  I  seye  that  yvel  it  sU 
To  essaye  a  wyf  whan  that  it  is  no  nede. 
And  putten  her  in  anguish  and  in  drede. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  404. 

It  sitteth  with  you  now  to  call  your  wits  and  senses  to- 

gither.  Spenser,  To  Gabriel  Harvey. 

lit.  To  abide;  be  confirmed;  prosper. 
Thou  .  .  .  seidest  to  me  mi  preyere  scholde  sitte. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 

13.  To  place  one's  self  in  position  or  in  readi- 
ness for  a  certain  end:  as,  to  sit  for  one's  por- 
trait ;  to  sit  for  an  examination,  or  for  a  fellow- 
ship in  a  university. 

This  day  I  began  to  sit,  and  be  [Hale]  will  make,  I  think, 
a  very  fine  picture.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  363. 

We  read  that  James  the  Second  «a^to  Varelst,  the  great 
flower  painter.  Macaulay,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

13.  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembly;  hold  a 
session;  be  officially  engaged  in  deliberative  or 
judicial  business. 

You  of  whom  the  senate  had  that  hope, 
As,  on  my  knowledge,  it  was  in  their  purpose 
Next  sitting  to  restore  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ill.  2. 
Convocation  during  the  whole  reign  sits  at  the  same  time 
with  the  parliament,  and  generally  the  Friday  in  each 
week,  sometimes  the  Tuesday  also,  is  marked  by  adjourn- 
ment that  the  prelates  may  attend  convocation. 

Sbiibhs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  270. 

14.  To  occupy  a  seat  in  an  official  capacity ;  be 
in  any  assembly  as  a  member;  have  a  seat,  as 
in  Parliament;  occupy  a  see  (as  bishop). 

Gyve  in  commission  to  some  sadd  father  which  was 
brought  up  in  the  said  Universitie  of  Oxford  to  syt  ther, 
andexamyne.  .  .  thenovicyeswhichbenotyetthroughly 
cankerd  in  the  said  errors  [doctrines  of  Luther]. 

Aip.  Warham,  To  Cardinal  Wolsey  (1521).  (EUis's  Hist. 
[Letters,  3d  ser.,  I.  241.) 

Stigand  the  Simonious  Archbishop,  whom  Edward  much 
to  blame  had  suffered  many  years  to  sit  Primate  in  the 
Church.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

15.  To  crack  off  and  subside  without  breaking, 
as  a  mass  of  coal  after  holing  and  removal  of 
thesprags.  Gresley.  []VIidland  coal-fields.  Eng.] 
— To  sit  akneet.  Same  as  to  sit  on  the  knees. — TO  sit  at 
chambers.  See  chamber.— lo  sit  below  the  gangway. 
See  gangway,  2.— To  Sit  bodldnt.  See  6odW»i.— To  sit 
close  or  closelytot,  to  devote  one's  self  closely  to ;  at- 
tend strictly  to. 

The  tume  that  I  would  have  presently  served  is  the  get- 
ting of  one  that  hath  already  been  tryed  in  transcribing  of 
manuscripts,  and  will  eitt  close  to  worke, 

Abp.  Ussher,  To  Sir  E.  Cotton  (1625).    paiis's  Literary 
[Letters,  p.  132.) 

To  sit  down,  (a)  To  take  a  seat ;  place  one's  self  in  a  sit- 
ting posture.    (6)  To  establish  one's  self ;  settle. 

The  Braintree  company  (which  had  begun  to  sit  down 
at  Mount  WoUaston)  by  order  of  court  removed  to  New- 
town. Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 104. 

(c)  MUit.,  to  encamp,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
sieging ;  begin  a  siege. 

The  Earl  led  his  Forces  to  Monteguillon,  and  sat  down 
before  it,  which  after  five  Months  Siege  he  took. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  181. 

(d)  To  cease  from  action ;  pause ;  rest. 

Here  we  c9.nnot  sit  d(yum,  but  still  proceed  in  our  search. 

Dr.  J.  Rogers. 

(et)  To  yield  passively ;  submit  as  if  satisfied ;  content 
one's  self. 

Can  it  be 
The  prince  should  sit  down  with  this  wrong? 

■Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  1. 
To  sit  In.   (at)  To  take  part,  as  in  a  game. 

We  cannot  all  sit  in  at  them  [the  proposed  games] ;  we 
shall  make  a  confusion.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  1. 
(6)  To  adhere  firmly  to  anything.  BaniweU.—1o  sit  in 
Judgment.  Seejvdgmera.—'So  Bit  loose  or  loosely,  to 
be  indifferent.    [Bare.] 

Jesus  loved  and  chose  solitudes,  often  going  to  moun- 
tains, gardens,  and  sea-sides,  to  avoid  crowds  and  hurries, 
to  shew  his  disciples  it  was  good  to  be  solitary,  and  sit 
loose  to  the  world.  Penn,  Else  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  vi. 
To  sit  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  hold  a  session  regarding;  con- 
sider or  examine  in  official  meeting ;  as,  the  coroner's 
jury  sat  on  the  case. 

So  the  Men  were  brought  to  examination ;  and  they  that 
sat  upon  them  asked,  Whence  they  came !  whither  they 
went?  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  156. 
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We  hare  passed  ten  evenings  on  the  Colchester  elec- 
tion, and  last  Monday  sat  upon  it  till  near  two  in  the 
morning.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  424. 

(6)    To  quash ;  check ;  repress,  especially  by  a  snub. 
[Slang.]— To  Bit  on  broodt.    See  frroodi.— To  Sit  on 
one's  knees,  to  kneel.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
When  they  cam  to  the  hill  againe, 
The[y]  sett  doune  one  thai/r  knees. 
Batae  ofBalrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  229). 
I  protest^  Butland,  that  while  he  sat  on  his  knees  before 
me  ...  I  had  much  ado  to  forbear  cutting  him  over  the 
pate.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxii. 

In  Durham  sitting  on  theknees  is  an  expression  still  used 
for  kneeling. 
Myre's  InslruMansfar  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  Notes, 

[p.  74. 
To  sit  out,  to  make  one's  self  an  exception ;  take  no  part, 
as  in  a  game,  dance,  practice,  etc. 

I  bring  my  zeal  among  you,  holy  men ; 
If  I  see  any  kneel,  and  I  sit  out. 
That  hour  is  not  well  spent. 
Xiddleton  (finA  anolTier),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  i.  2. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on 
purpose  for  the  game,  you  won't  be  so  cantankerous  as 
to  spoil  the  party  by  sitting  out.      Sheridan,  Kivals,  r.  8. 

To  sit  under,  to  attend  the  preaching  of ;  be  a  member 
of  the  congregation  of ;  listen  to. 

There  would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other  visages, 
other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise  wrought  than  what  we 
now  sit  under,  oft  times  to  as  great  a  triid  of  our  patience 
as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us. 

MUton,  Education.    (Davies.) 

At  this  time  he  "sot  (in  puritanical  language)  under  the 
ministry  of  holy  Mr.  Giflord."        Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  26. 

To  sit  up.  (a)  To  lift  the  body  from  a  recumbent  to  a 
sitting  posture. 
He  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak. 

Luke  viL  16. 
She  heard,  she  moved. 
She  moan'd,  a  folded  voice ;  and  up  she  sat. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  r. 

(6)  To  maintain  a  sitting  posture  ;  sit  with  the  back  com- 
paratively erect;  not  to  be  bedridden. 

There  were  many  visitors  to  the  sick-room,  .  .  .  and 

there  could  hardly  be  one  who  did  not  retain  in  after  years 

a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  scene  there  —  of  the  pale 

wasted  form  in  the  easy-chair  (for  he  sat  up  to  the  last). 

George  Eliot,  Janet's  Eepentance,  xxvii. 

(o)  To  refrain  from  or  defer  going  to  bed  or  to  sleep. 

He  studied  very  hard,  and  sate  up  very  late ;  commonly 
till  12  or  one  o'clock  at  night.  Aubrey,  Lives,  Milton. 
My  dear  father  often  told  me  they  sot  up  always  until 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  with  Mr.  Fox  at  Brooke's. 
Tliackeray,  Pendennis,  xxxix. 
Hence — (d)  To  keep  watch  during  the  night  or  the  usual 
time  for  sleeping :  generally  followed  by  with. 

Let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  ir.  3. 10. 

To  sit  upon  one's  sktrtst.    See  sMrti. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  have  or  keep  a  seat  upon. 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 16. 
She  set  her  horse  with  a  very  graceful  air. 

Stede,  Tatler,  No.  248. 

2.  To  seat :  chiefly  in  reflexive  use. 

The  kyng  syttyng  hym  selfe,  &  his  sete  helde : 
He  comaund  for  to  cum  of  his  kynd  sons. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  \.  2664. 

Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 

S'/iaft.,3Hen.  VI.,  u.  6. 14. 

3t.  To  rest  or  weigh  on;  concern;  interest; 
affect ;  stand  (in  expense) ;  cost. 

Oure  sorowe  wole  than  sttte  us  so  soore 
Oure  stomak  wole  no  mete  fonge. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80. 

We  han  a  wyndowe  a  wirohyng  [making]  wil  sitten  vs  f  ul 

heigh.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  48. 

4.  To  be  incumbent  upon ;  lie  or  rest  upon ; 
be  proper  for;  suit;  become;  befit. 

It  slttis  youe  to  sette  it  aside.  York  Plays,  p.  362. 

She  .  .  .  couthe  make  in  song  sich  refreyninge ; 
It  sot  hir  wonder  wel  to  synge. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  \.  760. 

It  sets  not  the  duke  of  Gordon's  daughter 

To  follow  a  soldier  lad. 

The  Duke  of  Chrdon's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  106). 

5.  To  fit,  as  a  garment.     [Bare.] 

Tbiennette  is  this  night,  she  mentions,  for  the  first 
time,  to  put  on  her  morning  promenade-dress  of  white 
^uslin,  as  also  a  satin  girdle  and  steel  buckle ;  but,  adds 
she,  it  will  not  sit  her. 

Carlyle,  ir.  of  Bichter's  Quintus  Fixlein. 

sit  (sit), «.  [<  sit,  V.  Cf .  set\  ».]  A  subsidence 
or  fall  of  the  roof  of  a  coal-mine. 

Sita  (se'ta),  n.  [Skt.  sitd,  furrow.]  In  Hindu 
myth.,  the  wife  of  the  hero-god  Kama,  and  hero- 
ine of  the  Eamayana. 

Sitana  (si-ta'na),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829) ;  from 
an  E.  Ind.  name.]  A  genus  of  agamoid  lizards 
of  the  family  Agamidse,  containing  two  Indian 
species,  with  long  limlss,  five  toes  before  and 
four  behind,  carinate  scales,  and  in  the  male  a 
large  plicated  appendage  of  the  throat. 

Sitaris  (sit'a-ris),  m.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1802).]  A 
genus  of  blister-beetles  of  the  family  Cantha- 
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ridsB,  having  filiform  antennee  and  subulate 
elytra.  They  are  found  only  in  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  and  only  about  a  dozen  species  are  known. 


Sitaris  colutis. 
It,  first  larva;  ff,  anal  spinnerets  and  clasps  of  same;  d,  second 
larva ;  c,  pupa ;  rf,  female  imago ;  e,  pseudopupa ;  y;  third  larva. 
(All  eolai^ed ;  hair-lines  indicate  natural  sizes.) 

In  early  stages  they  are  parasitic  in  the  nests  of  wild  bees, 
as  S,  colletis  of  southern  France  in  those  of  bees  of  the 
genus  CoUeteSj  where  they  undergo  hypermetamorphosis. 
siteH,  ^-  [ME.,  also  syt,  syte,  cytte,  <  Icel.  sut, 
grief,  sorrow,  affliction,  var.  of  sott  (=  AS.  suht), 
sickness,  <  ^ukr,  sick,  anxious,  =  AS.  sedc,  E. 
sick!  see  sicJc^.l  1.  Sorrow;  grief;  misery; 
trouble. 

Now,  alle-weldand  Gode,  that  wyr  scheppez  us  alle, 
Gif  the  sorowe  and  syte,  .  .  .  the  f  ende  have  thi  saule ! 
JHorie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1060. 
Adam,  thy  selfle  made  al  this  gyte, 
Tor  to  the  tree  thou  wente  full  tyte, 
And  boldely  on  the  frute  gan  byte  my  lord  for-bed. 

York  Plays,  p.  30. 
2.  Sinfulness;  sin. 

He  [God]  knyt  a  couenande  cortaysly  with  monkynd  .  .  . 
That  he  schulde  neuer  for  no  syt  smyte  al  at  ones. 

AllUeraUve  Poems  (ed.  MorrisX  ii.  566. 

site^t,  «'•  »•  [ME.  siten,  syten,  <  Icel.  syta,  grieve, 
wail,  <  sut,  grief,  sorrow:  see  site^,  m.]  To 
grieve;  mourn. 

Bot  i  site  for  an  other  thing. 
That  we  o  water  has  nu  wanting ; 
Vr  water  purueance  es  gan. 
And  in  this  wildernes  es  nan. 

Cursor  Mundi  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11675. 

site^  (sit),  n.  [Formerly  often  spelled,  errone- 
ously, scite;  <  ME.  site,  <  OF.  site,  sit,  P.  site 
=  It.  sito  (ef.  Sp.  Pg.  sitio),  <  L.  situs,  position, 
place,  site,  <  si/nere,  pp.  situs,  put,  lay,  set  down, 
usually  let,  suffer,  permit  (ef.  ponere  =  *po- 
sinere,  put:  eee position) ;  cf.  site^.  Hence ult. 
(<  L.  situs)  E.  situate,  etc.]  1.  Position,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  environment;  situa- 
tion; location. 

Cities  and  towns  of  most  conspicuous  site. 

B.  Janxon,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 
To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  welL 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  289. 

2.  The  ground  on  which  anything  is,  has  been, 
or  is  to  be  located. 

We  ask  nothing  in  gift  to  the  foundation,  but  only  the 
house  and  icite,  the  residue  for  the  accustomed  rent. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  II.  iL  2,  No.  30. 

The  most  niggardly  computation  .  .  .  presents  us  with 
a  sum  total  of  sever^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  for 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  sea  .  .  .  flowed  over 
the  site  of  London.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  296. 

3.  Posture;  attitude;  pose.     [Eare.] 

The  semblance  of  a  lover  flx'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  bead  declin'd, 
And  love-dejected  eyes.  Thomson,  Spring,  1. 1021. 

4.  In  fort.,  the  ground  occupied  by  a  work: 
also  called  j^lane  of  site. 

sitedt  (si'tea),  a.  [<  site^  +  -ed^.']  Having  a 
site  or  position ;  situated;  located;  placed. 

A  farm-house  they  call  Spelunca,  gUed- 
By  the  sea^side,  among  the  Fundane  hiUs. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iy.  1. 

Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most  barren  soil. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Iteader,  p.  69. 

sitfast  (sit'f ast),  a.  and  n.  [<  sit  +  fast'^.']  I,  a. 
Stationary;  fixed;  immovable;  steadfast. 
'Tis  good,  when  you  have  crossed  the  sea  and  back, 
To  find  the  sitfaA  acres  where  you  left  them. 

Emerson,  Hamatreya. 
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II.  n.  In  farriery,  a  circumscribed  callosity 
of  the  skin  in  horses  or  other  saddle-  and  pack- 
animals,  due  to  pressure  of  the  load,  it  not  in- 
frequently becomes  converted  into  an  ulcer,  and  is  then 
the  ordinary  "sore  back"  of  these  animals,  which  seldom 
gets  well  as  long  as  they  are  ridden  or  laden.  To  prevent 
such  sores  is  the  chief  care  of  packers, 
sithif  (sith),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [<  ME.  sifli, 
syth,  with  earlier  final  vowel  sithe,  sythe,  sethe, 
sithihe,  syththe,  seththe,  seoththe,  soththe^  suth- 
the,  with  earlier  final  consonant  sithen,  sythen, 
sythyn,  sethen,  sethin,  ^tthen,  siththen,  syththen, 
sytKethyn,  seoththen,  <  AS.  siththan,  orig.  sith 
tham  (=  MHG.  sit  dem,  G.  seitdem  (cf.  MHG-. 
sintdem  male,  Gr.  sintemal)  =  IceL  sidhan  =  Sw. 
sedan  =  Dan.  siden),  after  that,  since :  sith  = 
OS.  sith,  sidli,  sid  =  MD.  sijd,  sind  =  MLG-.  sint, 
sent,  sunt,  LG.  sint=  OHG.  sid,  sidh,  sith,  MHG. 
Sid,  sit,  G.  seit,  after,  =Icel.  ^h,  late,  =  Goth. 
*seiths,  in  ni  fhana-seiths,  no  longer  (ef.  neut. 
adj.  seithu,  late) ;  a  compar.  adv.,  appearing 
also  later,  with  added  eompar.  sumx,  in  AS. 
sithor  =  OS.  sithor  =  MD.  seder,  with  excres- 
cent t  sedert,  sindert,  D.  sedert  =  MLG.  LG. 
seder,  sedder,  sedert,  ser,  seer  =  OHG.  sidor, 
sidor,  MHG.  sider,  sider,  afterward,  since ;  tham, 
dat.  of  thset,  that  (see  that).  This  word  ap- 
pears in  six  distinct  types:  the  earliest  ME. 
type  sithen  became  by  reg.  loss  of  its  term,  sithe, 
then  sith;  the  same  form  sithen  became  by 
contr.  sin,  whence  with  added  adverbial  term. 
sine;  and  the  same  form  sithen  also  took  on  an 
adverbial  gen.  suffix  -es,  and  became  sithenes, 
later  spelled  sithenee,  whence  by  contr.  the 
usual  mod.  form  since.  See  sin'^,  sine\  sithenee, 
since.']    I.  adv.  Same  as  since. 

First  to  the  rygbthonde  thou  sballe  go, 
Sitthen  to  tho  left  bonde  thy  neghe  thou  cast, 

Babees  Book  CE.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  300. 

Being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  sith  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  haviour. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  12. 

II.  prep.  Same  as  since. 

Natheles  men  seyn  there  comounly  that  the  Erthe  bathe 
so  ben  cloven  sythe  the  tyme  that  cure  Lady  was  there 
buryed.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  96. 

Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in  tears ; 
And  now  .  .  . 
I  come  to  tell  you  things  stih  then  befall'n. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  106. 

III.  conj.  Same  as  since. 

Why  meuestow  thi  mode  for  a  mote  in  thi  brotheres  eye ; 
Sithen  a  beem  in  thine  owne  ablyndeth  thi-selue? 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  264. 

SUh  thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue 
thee.  Bzek.  xxrv.  6. 

sith^t.    An  old  spelling  of  side^,  sithe^. 

sithe^t,  n.  The  older  and  proper  spelling  of 
scythe. 

sithe^t  (sith),  n.  [<  ME.  sifhe,  sythe,  sith,  syth, 
gitlie,  time,  <  AS.  sith  (for  *sinth),  journey,  turn, 
time,  =  08.  sith  =  OHG.  sind,  MHG.  sint,  a  way, 
time,  =  Icel.  sinni  (for  *sinthi),  sinn,  a  walk, 
journey,  titie,  =  Goth,  sinths,  a  time,  =  W. 
hynt  (for  *sint),  a  way,  course,  journey,  expe- 
dition, =  Olr.  set,  a  way :  see  send,  scent."]  1 . 
Way;  path;  course;  figuratively,  course  of 
action ;  conduct. 

An  he  [Lucifer]  wurthe  [became]  in  bim-seluen  prud. 
An  with  that  pride  him  wex  a  nyth  [envy] 
That  iwel  weldeth  al  his  sith. 

Oenesisand  JSxodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  274. 

2.  Way;  manner;  mode. 

No  sith  might  thai  sailer  the  sorow  that  thai  hade. 

Destruction  of  Troy(E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  9536. 

3.  Time;  season ;  occasion. 

After  the  deth  she  cryed  a  thousand  ^the. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  763. 
Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year,  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  sith. 

Greene,  Shepherd's  Wife's  Song. 

sithe^t,  V.  i.    [ME.  sithen,  <  AS.  sithian  (=  OS. 

sithon  =  OHG.  sindon,  MHG.  sinden  =  Icel. 

sinna),  journey,  <  sith,  a  journey:  see  sithe^, 

re.]    To  journey ;  travel. 
sithe^  (sith),  V.  i.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  sythe;  a 

var.  of  sigh^.]    To  sigh.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 

Eng.] 

So  I  say  sUhing,  and  sithing  say  my  end  is  to  paste  up  a 
siquis.    My  masters  fortunes  are  forc'd  to  cashere  me. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iii.  1, 

sithe^  (sith),  n.  [Earlymod.  E.  also  sythe;  a  var. 
of  sigh^.]    A  sigh.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Whilest  thou  wast  hence,  all  dead  in  dole  did  lie; 
The  woods  were  heard  to  waile  full  many  a  sythe, 
And  all  their  birds  with  silence  to  complaine. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  23. 

sithent,  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  Same  as  sith^  for 
since. 


sittandly 

Sithencet,  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  sithens;  <  MB.  sithens,  sethens,  sithenes, 
etc. ;  a  later  form,  with  added  adverbial  gen. 
suffix  -es  (see  -ce),  of  sithen:  see  sith^.  Hence, 
by  contr.,  since.]    Same  as  sith^  for  since. 

I  wil  sowe  it  my-self,  and  sitthenes  wil  I  wende 
To  pylgrymage  as  psdmers  don  pardoun  f  orto  haue. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vL  65. 

We  read  that  the  earth  hath  beene  divided  into  three 
parts,  even  sithens  the  generall  floud. 

HMnshed,  Descrip.  of  Britain,  i.    (Nares.y 

Have  you  inform 'd  them  sithenee? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  47. 

Sithenee  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to 
you,  I  will  not  that  it  be  all  empty. 

Sir  H.  &dney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner),  I.  41. 

Mine  eyes  .  .  .  cry  aloud,  and  curse  my  feet,  for  not 
ambling  up  and  down  to  feed  colon;  lathtmx,  if  good 
meat  be  in  any  place,  'tis  known  my  feet  can  smeU. 

liassinger  and  JDekker,  Virgin-Martyr,  iii,  S. 

sitiology  (sit-i-ol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  mriov,  dim.  of 
alrog,  food,  +  -/loy(a,<  'Akyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
Same  as  sitology. 

sitiophobia  (sit'''i-9-f6'bi-a),  re.  [<  Gr.  airiov, 
dim.  of  BtTog,  food,'+  -ipo^la,  <  fo^claBai,  fear.) 
Same  as  sitophobia. 

Sitka  cypress,  re.    See  cypress^,  1  (6). 

Sitodrepa  (si-tod're-pa),  n.  [NL.  (Thomson, 
1863),  <  Gr.  aiTog,  food,  +  Spijreiv,  pluck.]  A  ge- 
nus of  serricom  beetles  of  the  family  Ptinidse, 
founded  upon  S.  panicea,  a  small  brown  convex 
insect  of  cosmopolitan  distribution,  and  often 
a  serious  pest  to  stored  food,  to  drugs,  and  to- 
specimens  of  natural  history  in  museums.  See 
cut  under  iook-^orm. 

Sitolet)  re.     See  citole. 

sitology  (si-tol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  a'iTo;,  food,  + 
-/loyia,  <  2,iyEw,  speak:  see  -ology.]  That  de- 
partment of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  regu- 
lation of  diet ;  the  doctrine  or  consideration  of 
aliments;  dietetics. 

sitophobia  (si-to-fo'bi-a),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rirof, 
food,  -I-  -00/3(01,  i  ipopeiadcu,  fear.]  Morbid  or  in- 
sane aversion  to  food.    Also  sitiophobia. 

sitophobic  (si-to-fo'bik),  a.  [<  sitophobia  + 
■4e.]  Morbidly  averse  to  food;  affected  with 
sitophobia. 

Sit-sicker  (sit'sik"er),  n.  [<  sit  +  siclcer.]  The 
creeping  crowfoot,  Manunculus  repens:  so  called 
in  allusion  to  its  close  adherence  to  the  ground. 
Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names.  [Scot- 
land.] 

Sitta  (sit'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cIttij,  a  kind  of 
woodpecker.]  A  Linnean  genus  of  birds,  the 
nuthatches,  typical  of  the  family  SitUdse.  There 
are  about  15  species,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
The  common  bird  of  Europe  is  S.  europsea,  of  which  a 


European  Nuthatch  {Sitta  eiiropaa). 

variety,  S.  eiesia,  is  recognized.  Five  species  occur  in  the 
United  States :  the  red-bellied,  S.  canadensis;  the  white- 
bellied,  S.  earolineneis ;  the  slender-billed,  S,  aculeata,; 
the  brown-headed,  S.piisllla;  and  the  pygmy,  S.  pygm,em. 
The  first  of  these  inhabits  North  America  at  large ;  the 
second,  eastern  parts  of  the  continent ;  the  third,  western ; 
the  fourth,  southeastern;  and  the  fifth,  southwestern. 
See  also  cut  under  nuthatch. 

sittacine,  a.    A  variant  ot  psittacine. 
Sittandt,  j>.  a.     [MB. ,  ppr.  of  sit,  V.    Cf .  sitting, 
p.  a.]    Same  as  sitting,  3. 

He  salujede  that  sorowfulle  with  sUtande  wordez. 
And  fraynez  attyre  the  f ende  fairely  there  aftyre. 

Xarte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  953. 

sittandlyt,  adv.   [ME.,  <  sittand  +  -lyK]   Same 


That  they  bee  herberde  in  haste  in  thoos  heghe  chambree  ; 
Sythine  sittaruUy  in  sale  servyde  ther-af^. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  169. 


sitte 

sittet.  V.    An.  obsolete  spelling  of  sit. 

Sittella  (si-tel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1837),  < 
Sitta  +  (Jim.  -ella.^  An  Australian  and  Papuan 
genus  of  small  creeping  birds  belonging  or  re- 
ferred to  the  SittidsB.  s.  chrvBoptera,  levmptera,  leit- 
cocephala.pileata,  tenuirostris,  and  striata  inhabit  Austra- 
lia ;  S.  papuensis  is  found  in  New  Guinea. 

Sitten  (sit'n).  An  obsolete,  archaic,  or  dia- 
lectal past  participle  of  «i*.— sitten  on.  stunted  in 
stature.    HdUiwell. 

sitter  (sit'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  syttare;  <  si«  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  sits,  (o)  One  who  occupiea 
a  seat^  or  has  a  sitting  posture. 

The  two  rooms  midway  were  filled  with  sitteri  taking 
the  evening  breeze.   C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 
(6)  A  brooding  or  incubating  bird. 
The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  eMers. 

Mofrtimer,  Husbandry. 
(e)  One  who  takes  a  certain  posture,  position,  or  course  in 
order  to  a  particular  end ;  specifically,  one  who  poses  to  an 
artist  for  a  portrait,  bust,  or  the  like. 

How  many  times  did  Olive's  next  door  neighbor,  litUe 
Mr.  Finch,  the  miniature  painter,  run  to  peep  through  his 
parlour  blinds,  hoping  that  a  sMer  was  coming ! 

Thackeray,  Newoomes,  xliii. 
Sitter  up,  one  who  sits  up.  See  to  sit  up,  under  sit.  (a) 
One  who  stays  up  late  at  night. 

They  were  men  of  boisterous  spirits,  sOters  up  a-nights. 
Lamb,  Confessions  of  a  drunkard. 
<5)  One  who  watches  during  the  night. 

There 's  them  can  pay  for  hospitals  and  nurses  for  halt 
the  country-side  choose  to  be  sitters^p  night  and  day. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Ixxi. 

Sittidse  (sit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sitta  +  ■idsB.'] 
A  family  of  birds,  named  from  the  genus  Sitta. 
See  SitUnee. 

Sittillse(si-ti'ne),».j)Z.  lNh.,<  Sitta +  -inse.2  I. 
The  Sittidse  as  a  subfamily  of  Paridx  or  of  CertM- 
idse. — 2.  A  subfamily  of  SitUdse,  chiefly  repre- 
aentedby  the  genus )S»Wa;thenuthatohes proper. 
They  have  the  bill  straight,  slender,  tapering,  and  acute, 
about  as  long  as  the  head,  and  hard,  fitted  for  tapping 
wood ;  rounded  nostrils,  concealed  by  bristly  tufts ;  long, 
pointed  wings  with  ten  primaries,  of  which  the  first  is 
spurious ;  short  square  tail  with  twelve  broad  soft  fea- 
thers not  used  in  climbing ;  small  feet,  with  scutellate 
tarsi  and  strong  curved  claws  adapted  for  clinging  to 
trees.  The  SUtinee  are  among  the  most  nimble  and  adroit 
of  scansorial  birds,  able  to  scramble  about  trees  in  every 
attitude  without  using  the  tail  as  a  means  of  support. 
They  are  insectivorous,  and  also  feed  on  small  hard  fruits ; 
and  they  nest  in  holes,  laying  many  white  eggs  with  red- 
dish specldeB.    8ee  cuts  under  imthateh  and  Sitta. 

sittine  (sit'in),  a.  [<  NL.  Sitta  +  -»»ei.]  Re- 
sembling or  related  to  a  nuthatch;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sittinas. 

sitting  (sit'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  sittings,  syttmge, 
sytiynge;  verbal  n.  of  sit,  v.2  1.  A  meeting  of 
a  body  for  the  discussion  or  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  an  official  session. 

Hastings  rose,  declared  the  sitting  at  an  end,  and  left 
the  room.  Macamay,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  The  interval  during  which,  at  any  one  time, 
one  sits;  specifically,  such  a  period  during 
which  one  sits  for  an  artist  to  take  a  portrait, 
model  a  bust,  etc.;  hence,  generally,  any  one 
limited  portion  of  time. 

1  shall  never  see  my  gold  again  :  fourscore  ducats  at  a 
tilting!  fourscore  ducats !  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  117. 

Few  good  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one  sUUng. 

'       Dryden. 

3.  An  incubation;  a  brooding,  as  of  a  hen 
upon  eggs ;  also,  the  time  for  brooding,  or  dur- 
ing which  a  bird  broods. 

In  the  somer  seson  whane  siUijige  nyeth,  .  .  . 
This  brid  [partridge]  be  a  bank  bildith  his  nest. 

SicMrd  the  BedeUss,  iii.  39. 

Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs  the  male  .  .  . 

amuses  and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole 

time  of  her  silting.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  128. 

4.  The  number  of  eggs  on  which  a  bird  sits 
during  a  single  hateMng;  a  clutch. —  5.  The 
place  where  one  sits:  a  seat;  specifically,  a 
space  sufficient  for  one  person  in  a  pew  of  a 
church,  or  the  right  to  such  a  seat. 

There  is  a  resident  rector,  .  .  .  [and]  the  church  is  en- 
larged by  at  least  fi.Te  hundred  sittings. 

George  Eliot,  Janet's  Bepentance,  ii. 

6t.  Settlement;  place  of  abode ;  seat. 

In  that  Cytee  [Samaria]  was  the  sytUnges  of  the  12 
Tribes  of  Israel.  Mandevaie,  Travels,  p.  Ite 

7.  In  JSng.  law,  the  part  of  the  year  in  which 
judicial  business  is  transacted.  See  Easter 
term,  under  Master'^,  and  Trinity  term,  Michael- 
mas term,  and  Hilary  term,  under  term.— 8.  In 
the  Society  of  Friends,  an  occasion  of  famUy 
worship,  especially  when  a  minister  is  a  guest. 
We  were  favoured  with  a  very  good  family  sitting  after 
breakfast  ...  I  had  to  minister  to  them  all,  and  to  pray 
earnestly  for  them. 

J.  J.  Gumey,  Journal,  8th  mo.,  8ht,  1841. 

A  Bitting  In  banc.    See  bane. 
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sitting  (sit'ing),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  sittynge,  ppr.  of 
sit.  Ci.  sittand.}  1.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  sitter:  as,  a  sitting  posture. — 3.  In 
bot.,  sessile — that  is,  without  petiole,  peduncle, 
or  pedicel,  etc.— Sf.  Befitting;  suitable;  be- 
coming. 

This  lechecraf  t,  or  heled  thus  to  be, 
Were  wel  sittynge,  if  that  I  were  a  fend. 
To  traysen  a  wight  that  trewe  is  unto  me. 

Chmicer,  Troilus,  iv.  437. 
sittinglyt,  adv.     [Early  mod.  E.  syttyngly;  < 
sitting  + -ly!i.    Ct.  sittandly.']    Befittingly;  be- 
comingly; suitably. 

sitting-room  (sit'ing-r8m),  n.  1.  Sufficient 
space  for  sitting  in :  as,  sitUng-room  could  not 
be  got  in  the  hall. — 2.  A  room  in  which  people 
sit;  in  many  houses,  the  parlor  or  room  most 
commonly  occupied  by  the  family. 

He  expected  to  find  the  sitUng^oom  as  he  left  it,  with 
nothing  to  meet  his  eyes  but  Milly's  work-basket  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa,  and  the  children's  toys  overturned  in 
the  bow-window.  George  Eliot,  Amos  Barton,  viii. 

situate  (sit'u-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  situated, 
ppr.  situating.  [Formerly  also,  erroneously, 
sdtuate;  <  LL.  situatus,  pp.  of  (ML.)  situare 
(>  It.  situare  =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  situar  =  F.  situer), 
locate,  placie,  <  L.  situs  {sitVr-),  a  site :  see  site^.^ 

1.  To  give  a  site  or  position  to ;  place  (among 
specified  surroundings) ;  locate.  [Rarely  used 
except  in  the  passive  or  past  participle.] 

If  this  world  had  not  been  formed,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  this  renowned  island,  on  which  is  situated  the 
city  of  New  York,  would  never  have  had  an  existence. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  42. 
A  few  public  men  of  small  ability  are  Introduced,  to 
show  better  the  proportions  of  the  great;  as  a  painter 
would  situate  a  beggar  under  a  triumphal  arch. 

Landpr,  Works,  II.  (Author  to  Beader  of  Imag.  Conv.). 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  state  or  condition; 
involve  in  specified  relations ;  subject  to  cer- 
tain circumstances:  as,  to  be  uncomfortably 


We  are  reformers  born — radical  reformers ;  and  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  live  in  the  same  town  with  Crims- 
worth,  to  come  into  weekly  contact  with  him,  to  witness 
some  of  his  conduct  to  you — .  .  .  1  say  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  thus  situated,  and  not  feel  the  angel  or  the 
demon  of  my  race  at  work  within  me. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  vi. 

situate  (sit'u-at),  a.  [Formerly  also,  errone- 
ously, sdtuate;  <  LL.  situatus,  pp.  of  (ML.)  situ- 
are,  locate,  place :  see  situate,  v. '\  Placed,  with 
reference  to  surroundings;  located;  situated. 
[Archaic] 

There 's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky. 

Shak.,C.  ofB.,  ii.  1.16. 

Physic,  taking  it  according  to  the  derivation,  and  not 

according  to  our  idiom  for  medicine,  is  situate  in  a  middle 

term  or  distance  between  natural  history  and  metaphysic. 

Bacon^  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  641. 
Bergen  was  well  situate  upon  a  little  stream  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  tide-waters  of  the  Scheldt. 

Motley,  Hist.  Netherlands,  II.  537. 

situation  (sij-u-a'shon),  n.  [<  F.  situation  = 
Sp.  situadon  =  Pg.  situagdio  =  It.  situazione,  < 
ML.  situatio(n-),  position,  situation,  <  situare, 
pp.  situatus,  situate:  see  situate.']  1.  Local 
position;  location. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is 
mount  Zion.  Ps.  xlviii.  2. 

It  were  of  use  to  inform  himself,  before  he  undertakes 
his  voyage,  by  the  best  chorographical  and  geographical 
map,  of  the  situation  of  the  country  he  goes  to. 

E.  Leigh  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  646). 

2.  The  place  which  a  person  or  thing  occupies. 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild : 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  i.  60. 
The  tituation  [of  Samaria]  as  a  whole  is  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  Jerusalem,  though  not  so  grand  and  wild. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XS.I.  243. 

3.  Position  with  reference  to  circumstances; 
set  of  relations ;  condition;  state. 

To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  czxviii. 

Love,  you  see,  is  not  so  much  a  Sentiment  as  a  Situa- 
tion, into  which  a  man  enters,  as  .  .  .  into  a  corps.  No 
matter  whether  he  loves  the  service  or  no ;  being  once  in 
it,  he  acts  as  if  he  did.     Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  viii.  34. 

4.  A  group  of  circumstances ;  a  posture_  ot  af- 
fairs ;  specifically,  in  theatrical  art,  a  crisis  or 
critical  point  in  the  action  of  a  play. 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you,  I  expect,  by  Col.  Thrus- 
ton,  from  whom  you  will  be  able  to  receive  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial acc't  of  the  situation  of  aflfairs  in  this  Quarter 
than  can  be  conveyed  well  in  a  letter. 

George  Washington,  To  CoL  Saml  Washington. 


Sivaistic 

Beal  situations  are  always  pledges  of  a  real  natural  Ian 
guage.  Be  Quineey,  Style,  i. 

The  situations  which  most  signally  develop  character 
form  the  best  plot.  Maeaulay,  Machiavelli. 

5.  A  post  of  employment ;  a  subordinate  office; 
a  place  in  which  one  works  for  salary  or  wages. 

Hearing  about  this  time  that  Sir  Pitt  Crawl^'s  family 

was  in  want  of  a  governess,  she  actually  recommended  Miss 

Sharp  for  the  situation,  firebrand  and  serpent  as  she  was. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  ii 

6.  Settlement;  occupation.    [Rare.] 

On  Munday  they  .  .  .  marched  into  yo  land,  &  found  di- 
verse comfeilds  &  litle  runing  brooks,  a  place  (as  they 
supposed)  fltt  for  situation. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  88. 
=  Syn.  1  and  2.  Site,  station,  post.— 3.  Case,  plight; 
^uation  is  relation  to  external  objects;  8tat£  and  con- 
dition refer  to  what  a  person  or  thing  is  inwardly. 

situla  (sit'u-la),  n.  [ML.  (see  def.  l),  also  a 
liquid  measure,  <  L.  situla,  a  bucket,  urn.]  1. 
PI.  situlse  (-le).  Eccles.,  an  aspersorium,  or  mov- 
able stoup. — 2.  {cap.]  A  very  yellow  star  of 
magnitude  5.5,  k  Aquarii. 

situs  (si'tus)j  ».;  pi.  situs.  [L. :  see  site^."]  1. 
Situation;  site. 

The  future  situs  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United 
States.  E.  Atkinson,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVL  289. 

2.  In  liol.,  archseol.,  etc.,  the  proper  or  original 
site,  place,  position,  or  location  of  a  part  or 
organ,  or  of  any  other  thing:  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  in  situ,  in  place — that  is,  not  disturbed 
or  disarranged  by  dissection,  excavation,  or 
other  process  of  examination. —  3.  In  law,  sit- 
uation in  contemplation  of  law ;  locality,  actual 
or  recognized.  Thus,  the  forms  of  transfer  of  real 
property  must  conforip  to  the  law  of  the  situs  (that  is, 
the  jurisdiction  within  which  the  property  is  actually  situ- 
ated) ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  personal  property  has  no 
situs,  it  is  meant  that  for  certain  purposes  the  law  refuses 
to  recognize  its  actual  situs,  and  inquires  for  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  person  of  the  owner. —  Situs  perversus, 
abnormal  position  of  organs  or  parts, —  Situs  transver- 
BUS,  lateral  transposition  of  the  viscera  from  right  to  left, 
and  conversely. 

sit-ye-down  (sit'ye-doim'),  n.  [Imitative  of  its 
note.]  The  titmouse,  Par«s  ma/or.  [Prov.Eng.] 

Sitz-bath  (sits'bath),  n.  [A  partly  accom.  form 
of  (j.  sitziad,  <  sits,  a  seat,  -f-  had  =  E.  bath.'] 
1.  Sarae  as  hip-bath. — 2.  A  tub  of  wood,  metal, 
etc.,  adapted  for  such  a  bath. 

Sium  (si'um),  n.  [NL.  (Rivinus,  1699),  <  Gr.  aiov, 
a  plant  found  in  meadows  and  marshes.]  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  the  tribe  .im- 
mineee  and  subtribe  Euamminese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  flowers  with  numerous  undivided  involucral  bracts, 
acute  calyx-teeth,  and  slightly  notched  infiexed  petals ; 
and  by  fruit  with  nearly  equal  obtuse  corky  or  thickened 
and  somewhat  prominent  ridges,  an  undivided  or  obsolete 
carpophore,  and  numerous,  oil-tubes  or  at  least  one  to 
three  to  each  Interval.  There  aje  6  species,  including 
the  genus  Berula  (Koch,  1837),  separated  from  Sium  by 
some  on  account  of  its  nearly  globose  fruit  with  incon- 
spicuous ribs  and  thick  corky  pericarp.  They  are  natives 
mostly  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  one  in  South 
Africa,  all  growing  chiefly  in  watery  places.  They  are 
smooth  herbs  bearing  once-pinnate  leaves  with  toothed 
leaflets,  and  white  flowers  in  terminal  or  lateral  compound 
umbels  with  many-bracted  involucres  and  involucels. 
They  are  known  as  water-parsnip.  Two  species  occur  in 
the  eastern  United  States — S.  dcutsefoHwmsnid  S.  Carsonii 
—besidesBerM^aaras'MSi^/'oiMi.bymany  referred  here.  Com- 
pare ninsi,  and  for  S.  Helenium  see  jellico.  See  cuts  un- 
der inflorescence  arid  skirret. 

Siva  (se'va),  n.  [Also  Shiva,  Qivaj  <  Hind. 
Siva,  <  STst.civa,  propitious:  a  euphemism.] 
1.  In  later  Hindu  myth.,  the  name  of  a  god  of 
highest  rank,  supreme 
god  in  the  opinion  of 
his  sectaries,  but  also 
combined  with  Brah- 
ma and  Vishnu  in  a 
triad,  in  which  he  rep- 
resents the  principle 
of  destruction.  One  of 
his  principal  emblems  is 
the  lingam  or  phallus,  sym- 
bolical of  creation  which 
follows  destruction ;  and 
he  is  represented  with  sym- 
bols of  cruelty  and  carnage. 

3.  In  ornith.,  a  genus 
of  Asiatic  birds,  such 
as  S.  oyanuroptera,  S. 
strigula,  and  S.  casta- 
neicauda :    so   named 
by  Hodgson  in  1838, 
and  also  called  by  him 
Hemiparus  (1841)  and 
loropus   (1844).      The 
species  inhabit  the  Hima- 
layan regions,  and  south- 
ward in  Assam  and  Burma  to  Tenasserim.    The  genus  is 
oneof  many  which  have  been  located  in  "families"  conven- 
tionally called  JEgithinidse,  JAotrichidiB,  and  Timeliidse. 
3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  hemipterous  insects. 

Sivaistic  (se-va-is'tik),  a.  [<  Siva  +  -istie.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  Siva. 


Siva.    (From  Moor's  "Hindu 
Pantheon.") 


Sivaite 

Sivaite  (se'va-it),  a.  and  n.  [<  Siva  +  -ite^.] 
AdheriBg  to,  or  an  adherent  of,  the  god  Siva; 
belonging  to  the  sect  or  body  ol  Hindus  who 
■worship  Siva  as  highest  god. 

Here,  in  historical  times,,  was  the  home  of  Sanlsara 
Acharya,  the  great  Sivaite  reformer  of  the  8th  century. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  815. 

Sivalik  (si-va'lik),  a.    Same  as  Siwalik. 
Sivan  (siv'an),  n.     [<  Heb.  sivdn.']    The  third 

month  of  the  Jewisn  sacred  year  and  the  ninth 

of  the  civil  year,  corresponding  to  the  latter 

part  of  May  and  part  of  June. 
Slva-snake  (se'va-snak),  n.    A  book-name  of 

Ophiophagus  elaps,  a  very  large  and   deadly 


Siva'Snake  iOphiofkagus  elaps), 

cobrif orm  serpent  of  India :  so  called  from  its 
powers  of  destruction.    See  Qphiophagus. 

Sivathere  (siv'a-ther),  n.    A  sivatherium. 

Sivatheriidse  (siv''a-the-ri'i-de),m.^Z.  [NL.,< 
Swatherium  +  -ddseJ]  A  family  of  fossil  artio- 
dactyl  and  presumably  ruminant  mammals,  of 
uncertain  position  in  the  suTaorder  ArUodactyla, 
typified  by  the  genus  Sivatherium.  The  skull  is 
broad  behind,  contracted  forward  in  front  of  the  molar 
teeth,  with  the  facial  part  shortened  and  produced  down- 
ward, and  the  nasal  bones  short  and  arched ;  it  bears  two 
pairs  of  boms,  supported  on  bony  cores.  There  are  three 
molar  and  three  premolar  teeth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
broad,  with  inner  crescentic  plates  of  enamel  running  in 
large  sinuous  flexures.  The  family  has  been  united  by 
some  with  the  Girafidse,  and  by  others  considered  as  find- 
ing its  nearest  living  relative  in  the  North  American  An* 
tUocapridse,  the  horns  being  similarly  furcate  and  borne  on 
long  bony  cores,  unlike  the  antlers  of  deer. 

Sivatherioid  (siv-a-the'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Sivatheri- 
um +  -oid.'i  KesembHng  or  related  to  the  siv- 
atherium ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Si/vatheriidse. 

Sivatherium  (siv-a-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (Fal- 
coner and  Cautley),  <  Siva,  the  Hindu  god,  -I- 
Gt.  dijpiov,  a  wild  beast.]  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  Sivatheriid3B.  The  species  is  S.  gigattteiim,  discov- 
ered in  the  Siwalik  Hills,  of  huge  dimensions  for  a  rumi- 
nant, with  a  skull  as  long  as  an  elephant's.  The  animal 
had  four  horns,  and  a  large  tumid  muzzle,  perhaps  some- 
wliat  as  in  the  living  saiga  antelope.    Also  called  SivcU- 


2.  [I.  c]  An  animal  of  this  genus ;  a  sivathere. 

sive^t,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sieve. 

sive^  (siv),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  scythe. 
JEfalUwell. 

siver^t  (siv'6r),  v.  i.  [An  imitative  variant  of 
simmer^,  the  form  perhaps  influenced  by  shiver^ 
and  quiver^.']    To  simmer.    Holland, 

Siver^t,  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  sewerS. 

siwens,  m.    See  sibbens. 

Siwalik  (si-wa'lik),  a.  [Also  Sivalih,  in  B. 
sometimes  Sewalicic;  <  Hind.  Siwalik,  Siwdlikh.J 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  or  found  in  the  Si- 
waliks,  the  southern  outlyingrange  of  the  Him- 
alayas :  as,  the  Siwalik  strata ;  Siwalik  fossils. 
—Siwalik  group,  an  important  division  of  the  Tertiary 
in  the  Himalayas.  The  group  is  of  land  and  fresh-water 
origin,  and  is  extremely  rich  in  fossils,  chiefly  of  Mam- 
nuiiia,  among  which  are  great  numbers  of  Ungulata,  ani- 
mals of  large  size  occurring  in  preponderating  numbers. 
More  than  60  genera  of  Wammdlia  are  included  in  the  Si- 
walik fauna,  many  of  them  still  existing. 

six  (siks),  a.  and  n.  [Sc.  also  sax;  <  ME.  six, 
sex,  sexe,  sixe,  <  AS.  six,  syx,  sisx,  seox  =  OS. 
sells  =  OPries.  sex  =  MD.  ses,  D.  ees  =  MLG. 
ses,  ses,  LG.  ses  =  OHG.  MHG.  sehs,  G.  sechs  = 
leel.  Dan.  Sw.  sex  =  Goth,  saihs  =  L.  sex  (>  It. 
sei  =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  seis  =  F.  six)  =  Gr.  ef  =  W. 
Bret,  chwech  =  Ir.  se  =  Gael,  se  =  Lith.  smeszi 
=  OBulg.  shesti  =  Pol.  ssesc  =  Bohem.  shest  = 
Buss,  shesti  =  Zend  khshvash,  Pers.  shash  = 
Skt.  shash,  six.  Hence  sixth,  sixteen,  etc. ;  from 
the  L.,  sext,  sextant,  sexter,  sextet,  sextuple,  sexa- 
genarian, sexagesima,  sexewnial,  senary,  sice^, 
etc. ;  and  from  Gr.,  hexagon,  hexagonal,  hexam- 
eter, etc.]  I.  a.  One  more  than  five;  being 
twice  three :  a  cardinal  numeral — involution  of 
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six  screws.  See  invojutioit.— Six  Nations.  See/rogims. 
—  Slx-Mnciple  Baptists.  See  baptist,  2.— Six-year 
molar,  the  first  permanent  molar  tooth.— Tlie  Six  Acta. 
See  (w!«.— The  SJxArtlcles.  Seeorticfe.— The  Six  Com- 
panies, six  great  organizations  of  Chinese  merchants  in 
San  Ifrancisco, which  control  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  and  tlie  immigrants.— The  whip  with  six 
Strings.  See  the  Six  Artictes,  under  article, 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than 
five ;  twice  three.  For  the  cabalistic  signifi- 
cance of  six,  see  seven. — 3.  A  symbol  repre- 
senting this  number,  as  6,  or  VI,  or  vi. — 3.  In 
games:  (a)  A  playing-card  bearing  six  spots  or 
pips;  a  six-spot.  (6)  On  a  die,  the  face  which 
bears  six  spots;  hence,  a  die  which  turns  up 
that  face. 

It  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  a  man  fiing  two  fixes  and  re- 
cover all.  Cowley,  Danger  of  Procrastination. 

4.  Beer  sold  at  six  shillings  a  barrel ;  hence, 
small  beer. 

Look  if  he  be  not  drunk !  The  very  sight  of  him  makes 
one  long  for  a  cup  of  six.    Rowley,  Match  at  Midnight,  L 1. 

Mr.  Steevens  .  .  .  says  that  small  beer  still  goes  Iw  the 
cant  name  of  siaes.  No/tee, 

5.  pi.  Bonds  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  bonds  became  known  aa  the  sixes  of  1861. 

The  Nation,  Oct.  10, 1867,  p.  296. 

6.  pi.  In  JEng.  hymnology,  a  species  of  trochaic 
meter  having  six  syllables  to  the  line,  and  prop- 
erly four  lines  to  the  stanza At(formerlyon)  six 

and  seven,  at  sixes  and  sevens,  at  odds ;  in  disagree- 
ment ;  in  confusion.    Compare  to  set  on  seven,  under  seven. 

Lat  not  this  wreched  wo  thyne  herte  gnawe. 
But,  manly,  set  the  world  on  six  and  seiiene, 
And  if  thow  deye  a  martyr,  go  to  hevene. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  622. 

Alle  in  sundur  hit  [the  tun]  brast, 
In  six  or  in  seuyn. 
Avowyne  of  King  Arther,  st.  64.    C^itson's  Eng.  Metr. 

IRom.,  p.  89.) 

Bot  be  tliay  past  me  by,  by  Mahowne  in  heven, 
I  shalle,  and  that  in  by,  set  alle  an  sex  and  seven; 
Trow  ye  a  Icyng  as  I  wyll  suffre  thaym  to  neven 
And  to  have  mastry  bot  myself  f  uUe  even. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  143. 
All  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  ^  and  seven. 

Shah,  Eich.  II,,  ii.  2. 122. 

Continued  sixes,  six  per  cent,  bonds  issued  in  1861  and 
1863,  redeemable  in  1881,  and  at  that  time  continued  at  3} 
per  cent.—  Currency  s&es,  six  per  cent,  bonds  issued  by 
acts  of  1862  and  1864,  and  made  redeemable  in  United 
States  Treasury  notes  or  any  other  currency  which  the 
United  States  might  declare  a  legal  tender.— Double 
Sixes.  See  dotMe.— Lang  sixes,  candles  about  8  inches  in 
length,  weighing  six  to  the  pound. 

Man  found  out  long  sixes; — Hail,  candlelight ! 

Lamb,  Elia,  Popular  fallacies,  xT. 

Sevens  and  sixes.  See  seven,  3.— Short  sixes,  candles 
from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  weighing  six  to  the  pound. 

That  sort  of  a  knock  on  the  head  which  lights  up,  for 
the  patient's  entertainment,  an  imaginary  general  illu- 
mination of  very  bright  short-sixes. 

Diekens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ii. 

Six  Clerk,  in  Eng.  Chancery,  one  of  a  number  of  clerks 
who,  under  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  were  charged  witli 
keeping  the  records  of  the  court — that  is,  those  proceed- 
ings which  were  engrossed  on  parchment.  They  also  at 
one  time  had  charge  of  the  causes  in  court,  each  party 
being  obliged  to  employ  a  six  clerk  as  his  representative. 
Each  six  clerk  had  a  number  of  subordinate  clerks.  Tbe 
office  was  abolished  in  1843. —  Sixes  and  fives,  a  trochaic 
meter,  usually  of  eight  lines,  alternately  of  six  and  five 
syllables  to  the  line.—  Sixes  and  fours,  either  a  dactylic 
or  an  iambic  meter,  of  a  varying  number  of  lines,  contain- 
ing either  six  or  four  syllables  to  the  line.  Other  varieties 
occur, 

sixain  (sik'san),  n.  [<  F.  sixain,  OF.  sisain,  six- 
aine,  sixain  =  Pr.  seizen  =  Sp.  seiseno,  sixth,  < 
ML.  sexenus,  <  L.  sex,  six :  see  six.']  1 .  A  stanza 
of  six  verses. — 2.  In  the  middle  ages,  an  order 
of  battle. 

six-banded  (siks'ban'''ded),  a.  Having  six  seg- 
ments of  the  carapace,  as  an  armadillo.  See 
poyou. 

six-belted  (siks'bel''''ted),  a.  Having  six  stripes 
or  belts :  in  the  phrase  six-helted  clearwing,  not- 
ing a  British  hawk-moth,  Sesia  ichneumonifor- 
mis. 

sixer  (sik's6r),  re.  [<  six  +  -eri.]  Something 
possessing  or  connected  with  six  or  a  set  of  six 
objects — Double  sixer,  a  system  of  twelve  straight 
lines  in  space,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  six  each,  such  that 
every  line  cuts  every  one  of  the  other  set  and  none  of  its  own 
set :  or,  in  other  words,  every  line  is  on  the  same  plane  with 
every  line  of  the  other  set  and  with  none  of  its  own  set. 

Sixfold  (siks'fold),  a.  [<  ME.  *sixfold,  <  AS.  six- 
feald  (=  Icel.  sexfaldr  =  Dan.  sexfold;  c£.  D. 
zes^oudig  =  G.  sechsfdltig  =  Sw.  sexfaldig),  six- 
fold; as  six  +  -fold.]  Six  times  repeated;  six 
times  as  much  or  as  many. 

The  mouth  of  this  fish  is  furnished  with  sometimes  a  six- 
fold row  of  teeth. 

Pennant,  British  ZoBlogy  (ed.  1776),  III.  107. 
Sixfold  measure  or  time,  in  music,  same  as  sextuple 
rhythm  or  tirne  (which  see,  under  sextuple). 


sixteenth 

sixfold  (siks'fold),  adv.  [<  sixfold,  a.}  In  a  six^ 
fold  degree ;  with  six  times  the  amount,  extent, 
value,  etc. 

six-footer  (siks'fuf'er),  n.  Aperson  measuring 
six  feet  or  more  in  height.     [CoUoq.] 

like  nearly  all  Tennesseans,  the  centenarian  is  a  six- 
footer,  chews  tobacco,  and  loves  a  good  story. 

Sci,  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII,  73. 

six-gilled  (siks'gild),  a.  Having  six  pairs  of 
gill-slits,  as  a  shark;  hexanchous.  See  Noti- 
danidsB. 

six-hour  (siks'our),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  quarter 
of  a  day,  or  six  hours.— six-hour  circle,  the  hour- 
circle  whose  hour-angle  is  six  hours. 

six-lined  (siks'lind),  a.  Having  six  linear 
stripes:  as,  the  six-lined  lizard,  seuttler,  or 
streakfield,  Cnemidophorus  sexlineatus. 

sixUng  (siks'ling),  n.  [<  six  +  -limg^.]  A  com- 
pound or  twin  crystal  consisting  of  six  indivi- 
duals. 

sixpence  (siks'pens),m.  {<  six  +  pence.]  1.  An 
English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  six  pence 
(about  12  cents) ;  half  of  a  shilling,  it  was  first 
issued  by  Edward  VI.,  with  a  weight  of  48  grains,  and  after- 
ward by  other  monarchs.  The  sixpence  of  Queen  Victoria 
weighs  about  43^  grains, 

2.  The  value  of  six  pence,  or  half  a  shilling;  a 
slight  value :  sometimes  used  attributively. 
In  Verse  or  Prose,  we  write  or  chat, 
Not  six-pence  Matter  upon  what. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shepherd. 

3t.  In  the  United  States,  especially  in  New 
York,  while  the  coin  was  in  circulation,  a  Span- 
ish half-real,  of  the  value  of  6J  cents, 
sixpenny  (siks'pe-ni),  o.  [<  six  +  penny.]  1. 
Worth  or  costing'sixpence :  as,  a  sixpenny  loaf. 
— 2.  Hence,  paltry;  petty;  cheap;  worthless. 

I  am  joined  with  no  foot-land  rakers,  no  long-staff  six- 
penny strikers.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  82. 
I  know  them,  swaggering,  suburbian  roarers. 
Sixpenny  truckers.       Massinger,  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 
Sixpenny  nails.    See  nuU,  5,  and  poundi. 

Have  you  the  hangings  and  the  Sixpenny  nails  for  my 
Lord's  Coat  of  Arms? 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne, 

a-  47. 
six-point  (siks'point),  a.  In  math.,  related  in 
a  remarkable  way  to  six  points;  involving  six 
points — Slx-polnt  circle.  See  Tucker  circle,  under  dr- 
ele,— Slx-polnt  contact,  a  contact  due  to  the  coincidence 
of  six  points ;  in  the  case  of  curves,  a  contact  of  the  fifth 
order. 
six-shooter  (siks'sh6'''t6r),  n.  A  pistol  for  fir- 
ing six  shots  in  succession,  usually  a  revolver 
with  six  chambers. 

"The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal" — bowie- 
knives,  six-shooters,  an'  the  like. 

W.  M.  Baker,  Sew  Timothy,  p.  177. 

six-spot(siks'spot),  a.  andm.    I.  a.  Having  six 
spots,  as  an  insect  or  a  playing-card:  as,  the 
six-^ot  bumet-moth. 
II.  n.  A  playing-card  with  six  pips. 

six-stringed  (siks'stringd),  a.  Having  six 
strings — Slx-strlnged  whip,  an  old  popular  name 
for  the  Six  Articles  (which  see,  under  article'). 

sixte  (sikst),  n.  [<  F.  sixte,  <  L.  sexttts,  sixth; 
see  sixth.]  A  parry  on  the  fencing-floor,  prob- 
ably at  first  the  sixth  position  assumed  by  a 
swordsman  after  pulling  his  weapon  from  the 
scabbard  held  in  his  left  hand.  (See  prime,  se- 
conde,  tierce,  quart^,  2,  etc. )  The  hand  is  in  the  nor- 
mal position  on  guard  opposiiie  the  right  breast,  with 
nails  upward,  and  point  of  sword  raised.  The  parry  is 
effected  by  moving  the  sword  a  little  to  the  right,  but 
keeping  the  point  steady,  thus  causing  the  opponent's 
thrust  to  deviate.  Sixte  is  also  used  for  the  thrust,  coun- 
ter, etc.,  which  is  parried  by  this  movement:  a  poiift  in 
s&ete,  for  instance. 

The  authors  of  "  Fencing  "  prefer  tierce  to  sixte,  in  which 
the  masters  are  against  them, 

Athenieum,  No,  8240,  p.  742, 

sixteen  (siks'ten'),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  sixtene, 
sextene,  <  AS.  sixtene,  sixtyne  =  OS.  sestein  = 
OPries.  sexUne,  sextene  =  D.  zestien  =  MHG. 
sehzehen,  G.  sechszehn,  sechsehn  =  Icel.  sextan 
=  Sw.  sexton  =Dan.  sexten  =  Goth,  "saihstaihtin 
=  L.  sexdecim,  sededm  (>  It.  sedici  (cf.  Pg.  desa- 
seis,  transposed)  =  Pr.  sedze  =  F.  seize),  sixteen ; 
as  six  +  ten.]  I,  a.  Being  the  sum  of  six  and 
ten;  consisting  of  one  more  than  fifteen:  a  car- 
dinal numeral. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  made  up  of  six  and  ten; 
four  times  four. — 2.  A  symbol  representing  this 
number,  as  16,  or  XVI,  or  xvi. 

Sixteenmo  (siks'ten'mo),  n.    See  sexto-decimo. 

sixteenth  (siks'tenth'),  a.  and  w.  [<  ME.  six- 
tenthe,  earlier  sixtethe,  sixteofhe,  <  AS.  sixtedtha, 
syxtedthe  =  OPries.  sextinda,  sextenda,  sextiensta, 
sextendesta  =  D.  zestiende  =  MHG.  sehzehende, 
G.  sechszehnte,  sechzehnte  =  Icel.  sextandi  =  Sw. 
sextonde  =  Dan.  sextende;  as  sixteen  +  -th^.] 


sizteenth 

I.  a.  1,  Next  in  order  after  the  fifteenth;  be- 
ing the  sixth  after  the  tenth :  the  ordinal  of  six- 
teen.— 2.  Being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  into 
whioh  a  whole  is  divided. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  sixteen  equal  parts. — 2. 
In  musio :  (a)  The  melodic  or  harmonic  inter- 
val of  two  octaves  and  a  second.  (6)  A  six- 
teenth-note.— 3.  In  early  Eng.  law,  a  sixteenth 
of  the  rents  of  the  year,  or  of  movables,  or 
both,  granted  or  levied  by  way  of  tax. 

sixteenth-note  (siks'tenth'not),  n.  In  musi- 
cal notation,  a  note  equivalent  in  time-value  to 
one  half  of  an  eighth-note :  marked  by  the  sign 
^  or  J,  or,  in  groups,  JJi  &  •  -^^^  called 
semiguaver.— sixteenth-note  rest.    See  rest\  8  (ft). 

sixteenth-rest  (siks'tenth'rest),  «.  In  musi- 
cal notation,  same  as  sixteenth-note  rest. 

sixth  (siksth),  a.  and  «.  [With  term,  conformed 
to  -th^;  <  ME.  sixt,  sexte,  sixte,  syxte,  ssexte, 
Siste,  seste,  <  AS.  sixta  =  OS.  seJisto  =  OFries. 
sexta  =  MD.  seste,  D.  zesde  =  MLGr.  seste,  seste 
=  OHG-.  sehsto,  MHG.  sehste,  Gr.  sechste  =  Icel. 
setti  =  Sw.  Dan.  sjette  =  Goth,  saihsta  =  L. 
sextus  (>  It.  sesto  =  Sp.  Pg. sexto  =  P.  sixte);  as 
six  +  -t7i3.]  I.  as.  1.  Being  the  first  after  the 
fifth:  the  ordinal  of  six. —  2.  Being  one  of  six 
equal  parts  into  whioh  a  whole  is  divided. — 
Sfzth-dajr,  Friday,  as  the  sixth  day  of  the  week :  so  called 
among  the  Society  of  Friends. — The  sixth  hour,  the  sixth 
of  twelve  hours  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  the  noon- 
tide hour ;  specifically,  the  canonical  hour  of  sext. 

Peter  went  up  upon  the  housetop  to  pray  about  the  fficcth 
hour.  Acts  X.  9. 

II.  n,  1.  A  sixth  part. — 2.  In  early  Eng. 
law,  a  sixth  of  the  rents  of  the  year,  or  of  mov- 
ables, or  both,  granted  or  levied  by  way  of  tax. 
— 3.  Jo.  music:  (a)  A  tone  on  the  sixth  degree 
above  or  below  a  given  tone.  (6)  The  interval 
between  any  tone  and  a  tone  on  the  sixth  de- 
gree above  or  below  it.  (c)  The  harmonic  com- 
bination of  two  tones  at  the  interval  thus  de- 
scribed, (d)  In  a  scale,  the  sixth  tone  from  the 
bottom;  the  submediant:  solmizated  la.  The 
typical  interval  of  the  sixth  is  that  between  the  first  and 
the  sixth  tones  of  a  major  scale,  whioh  is  acoustically  rep- 
resented by  the  ratio  3: 6.  Such  a  sixth  is  called  jraajor.  A 
sixth  ahalf-step  shorter  is  called  minor;  one  two  half -steps 
shorter  is  called  diminished  ;  and  one  a  half -step  longer  is 
called  (mgmevltod,  extreme,  etc.  Major  and  mmor  sixths 
are  classed  as  consonances ;  other  sixths  as  dissonances. — 
Chord  of  the  added  sixth,  in  music,  a  chord  consisting 
of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  tones  of  a  scale,  and 
usually  regarded  as  a  snbdominant  triad  with  a  sixth  from 
the  root  added.  Its  derivation  is  disputed. — Chord  of 
the  extreme  sixth,  in  mAisic,  a  chord  in  which,  as  typi- 
cally arranged,  there  is  an  interval  of  an  extreme  or  aug- 
mented sixth  between  the  upper  tone  and  the  lower.  It 
has  three  forms  —  (a)  the  FYench  sixth,  consisting  of  the 
first,  second,  sixth,  and  sharped  fourth  of  a  minor  scale ; 

,  I I 1^    (ft)  the  German  sirctA,  consist- 

fcL ,.^  ]  i^ — tt?J^  '°S  of  the  first,  third,  sixth, 
^  gg —  and  sharped  fourth  of  such  a 
scale;  (c)  the  ItitHan  sixth, 
consisting  of  the  first,  sixth, 
and  sharped  fourth  of  such  a  scale. — Chord  of  the  sixth, 
in  mmaie,  a  chord  consisting  of  a  tone  with  its  third  and  its 
sixth :  it  is  usually  regarded  as  simply  the  first  inversion 
of  a  triad. — Neapolitan  sixth.  See  Neapolitan. 
sixthly  (siksth'li),  adv.  [<  sixth  +  -ly^.']  In 
the  sixth  place. 

sixtieth  (siks'ti-eth),  ft.  and  n.  [<  ME.  "six- 
Uethe,  <  AS.  sixtigotha  =Ieel.  sextugandi  =  Sw. 
sextionde  {at.  D.  sesUgste  =  G.  sechszigste,  sech- 
zigste),  sixtieth;  as  sixty  +  -e*7jS.]  I.  a.  1. 
Next  in  order  after  the  fifty-ninth:  an  ordinal 
numeral. —  2.  Being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

II.  n.  One  of  sixty  equal  parts. 
Sixtine  (siks'tin),  a.  Same  as  Sistine. 
sixty  (siks'ti).  a.  and  rt.  [<  MB.  sixty,  sixU, 
sexti,  sextig,  <  AS.  sixtig,  sixteg  =  OFries.  sextich, 
sextech  =  MD.  sestig,  D.  zestig  =  OHG.  sehszug, 
MHG.  sehzeo,  sehzic,  G.  sechszig,  sechzig  =  Icel. 
sextugr,  sextogr,  sextigir,  mod.  sextiu  =  Sw.  sexUo 
{at.  Dan.  tredsindstyve)  =  Goth,  saihs-tigjus ;  as 
six  +  -ty^.  Of.  li.sexaginta,  <  sex,  six,  +  -ginta, 
short  for  *dew.nta,  tenth,  <  decern,  ten.]  I.  a. 
Being  the  product  of  six  and  ten;  being  the 
sum  of  fifty  and  ten:  a  cardinalnumeral.— sixty- 
knotted  guipure.    S^  guipure. 

II.  n.  1.  The  product  of  six  and  ten;  the 
sum  of  fifty  and  ten. —  3.  A  symbol  represent- 
ing sixty  units,  as  60,  LX,  Ix. 
sixtyfour-mo  (siks'ti-for'mo),  n.  [An  B.  read- 
ing of  64mo,  prop.  L.  in  LXIVmo,  i.  e.  in  sexa- 
gesimo  quarto :  sexagesimo,  abl.  of  sexagesimus, 
sixtieth  {<  sexagintajsmtj:  see  sixty);  quarto, 
abl.  of  quartus,  fourth:  see  quart,  quarto.']  A 
sheet  of  paper  whenregularly  f  oldedin  64  leaves 
of  equal  size ;  a  pamphlet  or  book  made  up  of 
folded  sheets  of  64  leaves.  When  the  size  of  paper 
is  not  named,  the  64mo  leaf  is  supposed  to  be  2J  by  3i 
inches,  or  about  that  size. 
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sixty-fourth  (siks'ti-forth'),  a.  Fourth  in  or- 
der after  the  sixtieth. 

sixty-fourth-note  (siks'ti-forth'not),  n.  In  mu- 
sical notation,  a  note  equivalent  in  time-value 
to  one  half  of  a  thirty-second-note ;  a  hemidemi- 


■j.r 


X^noh.    Germos.    Italian, 


semiquaver:    B,    |S,  or,  in  groups, 

— Slztjr-fourth-note  rest.    See  resti,  8  (p). 

sixty-six  (siks'ti-siks'),  n.  A  game  of  cards 
played,  generally  by  two  persons,  with  24  cards, 
the  ace,  ten,  Mng,  queen,  knave,  and  nine 
ranking  in  the  order  named.  Each  player  receives 
six  cards,  and  as  fast  as  one  is  thrown  from  the  hand  re- 
ceives another  from  the  undealt  pack  until  it  is  exhausted ; 
each  card  except  the  nine-spot  has  to  the  taker  a  certain 
value,  as  the  ace  11,  the  queen  3,  etc.,  and  the  object  of 
the  player  is  to  capture  as  many  of  these  as  possible,  and 
to  secure  marriages— that  is,  the  possession  of  aking  and 
queen  of  the  same  suit ;  the  player  first  winning  sixty-six 
scores  one  point ;  seven  points  make  a  game. 

six-wired  (siks'wird),  a.  In  ornith.,  six-fea- 
thered. Compare  twelve-wired,  under  Seleucides. 

sizable  (si'za-bl),  a.  [Also  sizeable;  <  size^  -f- 
-able.]  Of  a'relatively  good,  suitable,  or  desira- 
ble size,  usually  somewhat  large. 

A  .  .  .  modern  virtuoso,  finding  such  a  machine  alto- 
gether unwieldy  and  useless,.  .  .  invented  that  siseaUe  in- 
strument which  is  now  in  use.     Addison,  Tatler,  No.  220. 

William  Wotton,  B.  D., .  .  .  has  written  a  good  sizeable 
volume  against  a  friend  of  your  governor. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ded. 

sizal  (siz'al),  n.  Same  as  Sisal  hemp.  See 
henequen. 

sizar  (si'zar),  n.  [Also  sizer;  <  size\  an  allow- 
ance of  provisions,  +  -ar''-  for  -eri.]  At  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  or  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  an  undergraduate  student  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  comparative  poverty,  usually 
receives  free  commons.    Compare  servitor  (c). 

The  distinction  between  pensioners  and  srsers  is  by  no 
means  considerable.  .  .  .  lathing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  pensioners  and  sizers  taking  sweet  counsel  together, 
and  walking  arm  in  arm  to  St.  Mary's  as  friends. 

Gradus  ad  CarUdbrigiam  (1824). 

The  sizars  paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and  very 
little  for  lodging ;  but  they  had  to  perform  some  meni^ 
services  from  which  they  have  long  been  relieved.  They 
swept  the  court ;  they  carried  up  the  dinner  to  the  fel- 
lows' table,  and  changed  the  plates  and  poured  out  the  ale 
of  the  rulers  of  the  society.  Macauiay,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Sizars  are  generally  Students  of  limited  means.  They 
usually  have  their  commons  free,  and  receive  various 
emoluments.     Cambridge  University  Calendar,  1889,  p.  5. 

sizarship  (si'zar-ship),  n.  [<  sizar  +  -ship.1 
The  position,  rank,  or  privileges  of  a  sizar. 

Public  Schools,  where  the  sons  of  the  lower  classes  wait- 
ed on  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes,  and  received  certain 
benefits  (in  food,  clothes,  and  instruction)  from  them  in 
return.  In  fact  the  sizmrships  In  our  modern  colleges  ap- 
pear to  be  a  modified  continuation  of  this  ancient  system. 
O'Curry,  Ancient  Irish,  I.  iv. 

size^  (siz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sise;  <  ME. 
sise,  syse,  syce,  by  apheresis  from  assise,  asise, 
allowance ;  hence,  generally,  measure,  magni- 
tude: see  assize.]  1.  A  fixed  rate  regulating 
the  weight,  measure,  price,  or  proportion  of  any 
article,  especially  food  or  drmk;  a  standard. 
See  assize,  n.,  2. 

Hit  hath  be  vsid,  the  Maire  of  Bristow  ...  to  do  calle 
byfore  hym  ...  all  the  Bakers  of  Bristowe,  there  to  vn- 
dirstand  whate  stuff  they  haue  of  whete.  And  after,  what 
sise  they  shall  bake.       English  QiULs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  424. 

Also  this  yere  was  an  acte  of  parliament  for  wood  and 
coal  to  kepe  the  f ulle  sise  after  the  Purification  of  our  La- 
die,  that  shall  be  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  M.D,xliii,  that  no 
man  shall  bargaine,  sell,  bryng,  or  conueigh  of  any  other 
sise,  to  be  vttered  or  solde,  vpon  pain  of  f  orf  aiture. 

Fdbyan,  Chron.  (ed.  Ellis),  p.  705. 

To  repress  Drunkenness,  which  the  Danes  had  brought 
in,  he  made  a  Law,  ordaining  a  £^,  by  certain  Pins  in  the 
Pot,  with  Penalty  to  any  that  should  presume  to  drink 
deeper  than  the  Mark.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  11. 

2.  A  specified  or  fixed  amount  of  food  and 
drink;  a  ration. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  oft  my  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  dzes. 

Shak.,  Lear,  il.  4. 178. 

A  Size  is  a  portion  of  bread  or  drinke,  1.  is  a  farthing, 
which  SchoUers  in  Cambridge  haue  at  the  butterie ;  it  is 
noted  with  the  letter  S.,  as  in  Oxef ord  with  the  letter  Q.  for 
half e  a  farthing  and  qa.  for  a  farthing ;  and  whereas  they 
say  in  Oxeford  to  Battle  in  the  butterie  booke,  i.  to  set 
downe  on  their  names  what  they  take  in  Bread,  Drinke, 
Butter,  Cheese,  &c.,  so  in  Cambridge  they  say  to  Size,  i.  to 
set  downe  their  quantum,  i.  how  much  they  take  on  their 
names  in  the  Butterie  booke. 

Minsheu,  Guide  into  Tongues  (1617). 

3.  Hence,  in  university  use,  a  charge  made  for 
an  extra  portion  of  food  or  drink ;  a  farthing, 
as  the  former  price  of  each  portion.  The  word 
was  also  used  more  generally,  to  note  any  ad- 
ditional expense  incurred. 

I  grew  weary  of  staying  with  Sir  Williams  both,  and  the 
more  for  that  my  Lady  Batten  and  her  crew,  at  least  half 
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a  score,  came  into  the  room,  and  I  believe  we  shall  pay 
size  for  it.  Pepys,  Diary,  Sept.  4, 1662. 

4t.  A  portion  allotted  by  chance  or  fate;   a 
share ;  a  peculiar  or  individual  allotment. 
Hast  thow  wylnet  by  couetyse 
Worldes  gode  ouer  syse? 
Myre,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  &.\ 

[1.  1282. 
Our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 
As  that  which  makes  it.    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  16. 4. 

5t.  Grade  of  quality  or  importance;  rank; 
class;  degree;  order. 

Neither  was  he  [Christ]  served  in  state,  his  attendants 
being  of  the  mechanick  size. 

Penn,  Advice  to  Children,  iii. 
A  plain  sermon,  for  a  middling  or  lower  size  of  people. 

Swift. 

6.  Rate  of  dimension,  whether  linear,  square, 
or  solid ;  material  proportions ;  relative  mag- 
nitude :  now  the  usual  sense. 

iij  perchers  of  wax  then  shalle  he  fet, 
A-boue  tho  chymn^  that  is  sett, 
In  syce  ichofi  from  other  shalle  be 
The  lengthe  of  other  that  men  may  se. 

Bdbees  £ook(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  314. 
Both  the  cherubims  were  of  one  measure  and  one  size. 

1  Ki.  vi.  25. 

7.  One  of  a  regularly  increasing  series  of 
dimensions  used  for  manufactured  articles 
which  are  bought  ready-made;  specifically, 
as  used  by  shoemakers,  one  third  of  an  inch 
in  length. 

There  is  not  a  size  of  paper  in  the  palace  large  enough 
to  tell  youhowmuchi  esteem  myself  honoured  in  your  re- 
membrances. Donne,  Letters,  xxxii. 

This  calumnious  disguise  was  crowned  and  completed 
by  a  soft  felt  hat  of  the  Tyrolese  design,  and  several  sizes 
too  small.  S.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  98. 

8.  Extent,  or  volume,  or  magnitude  in  other 
respects,  as  of  time,  sound,  or  effort. 

And  so  shall  the  earth  remaine  fortie  dayes,  although 
those  dayes  shall  be  of  a  larger  size  then  these. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  305. 
Often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Shale.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  21. 
I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
Of  whom  he 's  chief,  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer.       S?iak.,  Cor.,  v.  2.  18. 

9.  pi.  A  session  of  a  court  of  justice;  assizes. 
See  assize,  6.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

And  there 's  the  satin  that  your  worship  sent  me, 
Will  serve  you  at  a  «fee«  yet. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  4. 

10.  An  implement  for  measuring  pearls,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  thin  leaves  pierced  with 
holes  of  different  diameters,  and  fastened  to- 
gether. The  test  is  made  by  observing  how 
many  of  the  holes  the  pearl  will  pass  through. 
—Heroic  size.  See  Aeroie.— Pope's  size.  Seepopei.— 
Sizes  of  paper.  See  paper. =Syji.  6.  Size,  Utagnitude, 
Btdk,  Volume.  Size  is  the  general  word  for  things  large  or 
small.  In  ordinary  discourse  magnitude  applies  to  large 
things ;  but  it  is  also  an  exact  word,  and  is  much  used  in 
science :  as,  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Bulk  sug- 
gests noticeable  size,  especially  size  rounding  out  into  un- 
wieldiness.  Volume  is  a  rather  indefinite  word,  arising 
from  the  idea  of  rolling  a  thing  up  till  it  attains  size, 
though  with  no  especial  suggestion  of  shape.  We  speak 
of  the  magnUude  of  a  calamity  or  of  a  fortune,  the  hulk  of 
a  bale  of  cotton  or  of  an  elephant,  the  volume  of  smoke  or 
of  an  avalanche. 

size^  (siz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sized,  ppr.  sizing. 
[<.size'^,n.]  X.  trans.  1.  To  regulate  the  weight, 
measure,  extent,  value,  etc.,  of;  fix  the  rate  or 
standard  of ;  assize. 

The  Coynes  which  they  had  were  either  of  brasse,  or  else 
iron  rings  sized  at  a  certaine  waight,  which  they  used  for 
their  monies. 

J.  Speed,  Hist.  Great  Britain  (ed.  1650),  p.  169. 

There  was  also  a  statute  for  the  dispersing  of  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Exchequer  throughout  England,  thereby  to 
size  weights  and  measures ;  and  two  or  three  more  of  lesse 
importance.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  101. 

2.  At  Cambridge  and  other  universities,  to  ob- 
tain (food  or  drink)  in  extra  portions  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  charge ;  hence,  in  general,  to  buy  at  a 
fixed  rate ;  purchase. 

Drinking  college  tap-lash  .  .  .  will  let  them  have  no 
more  learning  than  they  size,  nor  a  drop  of  wit  more  than 
the  butler  sets  on  their  heads. 

Randolph,  Aristippus  (Works,  ed.  Hazlitt,  1876,  p.  14). 

When  they  come  into  town  after  commons,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  size  a  meal  at  the  kitchen. 

Laws  of  Harvard  College  (1798),  p.  39  (quoted  in  College 
[Words  and  Customs,  p.  428). 

At  the  close  of  each  quarter  the  Butler  shall  make  up 
his  bill  against  each  student,  in  whioh  every  article  sized 
or  taken  up  by  him  at  the  Buttery  shall  be  particularly 
charged. 

Laws  of  Yale  College  (1811),  p.  31  (quoted  in  College  Words 
[and  Customs,  p.  428). 

3.  To  supply  with  sizes ;  hence,  to  fill  or  other- 
wise affect  by  sizes  or  portions. 
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To  «fe«  your  belly  out  with  Bhoulder  tees, 
With  rumps  and  kidnies. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  a  1. 

4.  To  rate ;  rank.. 

With  proctors  and  with  testers  grave 
Out  bailiffs  you  may  size. 
Satidolph,  Townsmen's  Petition  of  Cambridge. 

5.  To  estimate  or  ascertain  the  size  of;  mea- 
sure ;  hence,  by  extension,  to  arrange  in  groups 
or  ranks  according  to  dimensions. 

Pickled  Hams  and  Shoulders  shall  be  gUed  when  packed, 
and  the  green  weights  and  date  of  packing  shall  also  be 
marked  on  each  package. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  168. 

6.  To  separate  or  sort  according  to  size,  spe- 
ciflcally— (ffl)  In  mining,  to  classify  or  separate  accord- 
ing to  size,  as  particles  of  crushed  or  stuped  ore  and 
veinstone.  See  sfejnffl,  3.  (ii)  To  graduate  the  length  of 
(a  fishing-line)  to  the  depth  of  water :  as,  to  size  a  line 
(to  haul  a  hand-line  from  the  bottom  till  the  hooks  clear). 
[Gloucester,  Massachusetts.] — To  size  up,  to  take  the 
size  or  measure  of ;  consider  thoroughly  in  order  to  form 
an  opinion  of;  hence,  to  consider;  regard:  as,  to  size  a 
person  up  as  dishonest.    [Colloq.,  V.  8.] 

We  had  to  size  up  oui'  fellow  legislators,  to  find  out  their 
past  history  and  present  character  and  associates. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  821. 

II,  intrans.  At  Cambridge  and  other  univer- 
sities, to  give  an  order  (for  food  or  drink)  over 
and  above  the  usual  commons:  generally  with 
for.    Compare  battelK 

Soup,  pastry,  and  cheese  can  be  sized  /or— that  is, 
brought  in  portions  to  individuals  at  an  extra  charge. 

C.  A.  BrUeed,  English  University,  p.  35. 
To  Size  upont,  to  order  extra  food  at  the  charge  of. 

If  any  one  shall  8£ze  upon  another,  he  shall  be  fined  a 
Shilling,  and  pay  the  Damage ;  and  every  Freshman  sent 
[for  victuals]  must  declare  that  he  who  sends  him  is  the 
only  Person  to  be  charged. 

Laws  of  Yale  CoUege{mi),  p.  10  (quoted  in  College  Words 
[and  Customs,  p.  429). 

Size^  (siz),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sise,  syse; 
<  ME.  sise,  syse,  size  (=  It.  sisa,  assisa,  size), 
prob.  another  use  (prob.  also  in  OF.,  but  not 
found)  of  sise,  assise,  measure,  etc.,  <  OP. assise, 
allowance,  measure,  etc. :  see  assize.  Cf.  size^."] 

1.  A  gelatinous  wash  used  by  painters,  by 
paper-manufacturers,  and  in  many  industrial 
arts.  It  is  made  of  the  shreds  and  parings  of  leather, 
parchment,  or  vellum,  boiled  in  water  and  purified ;  also 
from  common  glue,  from  potatoes,  and  from  scraps  and 
clippings  of  hides,  horns,  hoofs,  etc.  The  finest  is  made 
in  Russia  from  sturgeons'  sounds  or  air-bladders,  and 
is  known  as  isinglass.  That  used  for  writing-paper  is 
made  of  gelatin  prepared  from  leather  and  parchment 
clippings.  A  clear  solution  of  isinglass  is  used  for  sizing 
plate.paper  intended  to  receive  impressions  in  color.  For 
printing-papers  the  usual  size  is  a  compound  of  alum  and 
resin  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  combined  with 
potato-starch.  Starch  alone  is  also  used  as  a  size.  E.  H. 
Kraghi. 

2.  A  material  resembling  size,  but  of  different 
origin,  and  used  for  its  tenacity  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  gilding  and  the  Uke. 

Syse,  for  bokys  lymynynge  (sine  colour). 

Prompt.  Fan.,  p.  466. 

3.  A  glutinous  printing-inkT  made  to  receive 
and  retain  the  bronze-powder  of  gold  or  silver 
which  is  dusted  on  it. — 4.  In.  physiol.,  the  bufEy 
coat  observed  on  the  surface  of  coagulated 
blood  in  certain  conditions. — 5.  In  hrickmah- 
ing,  plasticity,  as  of  the  clay  before  burning. 

size^  (siz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sized,  ppr.  sizing. 
■  [Earlymod.E. also  sise; <si2e2^M.]    l.Tocover 
with  size ;  prepare  with,  size ;  stiifen  by  means 
of  size. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  use  of  each  of  the  said  four  Gums 
rather  when  we  treat  of  Sixing  and  Stiffening  than  now, 
in  a  Discourse  of  Dying. 

Sir  W.  Petty,  Bp.  Sprat's  Hist.  Koyal  Soc,  p.  294. 

2.  To  smear  over  with  any  substance  acting 
like  size :  occurring  chiefly  in  compoxmds. 

O'et-sized  with  coagulate  gore.    Sftoi.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 484. 

The  blood-sfeed  field. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

3.  To  render  plastic:  said  of  clay. 

It  is  necessary  to  grind  the  same  clay  through  the  pug- 
mill  several  times,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  before 
it  comes  to  the  proper  degree  of  plasticity  for  molding ; 
this  operation  is  called  sizing  the  clay. 

0.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  113. 

size^,  «.    Same  as  sicei. 
sizeable,  a.    See  sizable. 

size-cue  (siz'ku),  n.  In  universitjr  use,  the 
cue  or  symbol  for  the  value  of  a  size,  as  en- 
tered in  the  buttery-books.  See  size^,  n.,  2,  and 
cue^j  2. 
sized!  (sizd),  a.  [<  size'^  +  -ed2.]  Having  a 
particular  size,  magnitude,  extent,  proportions, 
etc. :  occurring  usually  in  compounds :  as,  f  air- 
sized,  middle-siaed,  etc. 

As  my  love  is  sized,  my  fear  is  so ; 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 180. 
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A  weW-sized  and  useful  volume  might  be  compiled  and 
published  annually,  containing  the  incorrect  expressions, 
and  omitting  the  opinions,  of  our  booksellers'  boys,  the 
reviewers.    Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Person,  i. 

Sized^  (sizd),  p.  a.  [<  size^  +  -ed^.l  Having 
size  in  its  composition ;  covered  or  washed  with 
size. — Hard-sized,  noting  paper  which  has  a  thick  coat 
of  size. — fflachine-slzed  paper.  See  pajier.— Slack- 
sized,  noting  paper  that  has  not  enough  of  size. — Soft- 
sized,  Same  as  slaet-sized.—SoTa-sizei,  noting  imper- 
fect paper  on  which  the  size  has  fermented  and  soured. 

sizel,  n.    Same  as  scissel. 

sizer  (si'zSr),  m.  [<  si^ei  +  -ej-i.]  It.  An  obso- 
lete form  of  sisar. —  2.  An  instrument  or  con- 
trivance of  perforated  plates,  wirework,  etc., 
for  sorting  articles  of  varying  sizes;  a  kind  of 
gage:  as,  a  coffee-si^er;  a  bullet-si^er,  which 
has  holes  to  determine  the  size  of  bullets. 

size-roll  (siz'rol),  re.  1.  Asmallpiece  of  parch- 
ment added  to  a  roU  or  record. —  3.  In  the 
British  army,  a  Ust  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  men  belonging  to  a  troop  or  company, 
with  the  height  or  stature  of  each  specifically 
marked.    Farrow. 

size-stick  (siz'stik),  n.  A  measuring-stick  used 
by  shoemakers  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the 
foot,  etc. 

size-time  (siz'tim),  n.  The  time  when  assizes 
are  held.    Compare  sj^ei,  «.,  9. 

Our  drowning  scap'd,  more  danger  was  ensuing ; 
'Twas  size  time  there,  and  hanging  was  a  brewing. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630X  II.  14.    (Haaiwett.) 

siziness  (si'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sizy ;  glutinousness ;  viscosity. 

Cold  was  capable  of  producing  a  siziness  and  viscosity 
in  the  blood.  Arbuthnot,  Diet,  iv. 

Sizingi  (si'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  size^,  v.2  1. 
Any  act  or  process  indicated  by  size^,  v. — 2. 
Specifically,  in  imiversity  use:  (o)  Aja.  order 
for  extra  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery. 

I  know  what  belongs  to  sizing,  and  have  answered  to  my 
cue  in  my  days ;  I  am  free  of  the  whole  university ;  I  com- 
menced with  no  worse  than  his  majesty's  footmen. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  iv.  2. 

(&)  Any  article  so  ordered;  a  size. 

We  were  allowed  at  dinner  a  cue  of  beer,  which  was  a 
half -pint,  and  a  si^dng  of  bread,  which  I  cannot  describe  to 
you.    It  was  quite  sufficient  for  one  dinner. 

Peirce,  Hist.  Harvard  University,  p.  219. 

3.  In  mining,  sorting  the  crushed  or  stamped 
ores  into  grains  of  various  sizes,  in  order  that  a 
more  perfect  separation  of  the  various  mineral 
and  metalliferous  substances  of  which  the  ore 
is  made  up  may  afterward  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  such  ore-dressing  or  separating  apparatus 
as  maybe  considered  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  most  commonly  employed  form  of  sizing  apparatus  is 
the  trommel,  a  revolving  cylindrical  sieve,  used  single  or 
in  various  combinations.  There  are  various  other  mar 
chines  for  sizing  or  classifying  ores ;  among  them  are  the 
pointed  box  (also  called  pyramidal  hox  and  spitzkastJen), 
the  labyrinth,  the  Engis  trough,  the  Thirian  washer, 
the  Dorr  classifier,  the  siphon  separator,  etc.  The  laby- 
rinth is  the  oldest  form,  but  is  now  much  less  important 
than  it  formerly  was.  See  labyrinth,  5,  and  poirited  box 
{m\AiT pointed).— Sizing-bell,  a  bell  rung  when  the  bill  of 
sizings  which  may  be  ordered  is  posted. — Sizing-party, 
a  supper-party  where  each  person  orders  and  pays  for 
what  he  likes.— To  put  out  of  sizing,  to  punish  (a  pen- 
sioner) by  depriving  him  of  the  privilege  of  ordering  extra 
delicacies. 

sizing^  (si'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  size^,  v."]  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  applying  size  or  prepar- 
ing with  size. —  2.  Size  prepared  for  use  in 
any  mechanical  trade.— Animal  sizing,  a  dissolved 
animal  glue  used  for  the  best  writing-papers.— Rosin 
sizing,  a  sizing  composed  of  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  soda. 

Sizy(si'zi),o.  [<si^e2-l--yl.]  Containing,  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling  size ;  glutinous ;  thick 
and  viscous;  ropy;  having  the  adhesiveness  of 
size. 

The  blood  let  the  first  time  fiorid ;  after  a  second  time 
sizy.  Arbuthnot,  Diet,  iv. 

sizygilim,  n.    See  syzygium. 

Sizz  (siz),  V.  i.  [An  imitative  var.  of  sissl.  Cf. 
Mzz,  hiss.']  To  hiss ;  sizzle :  noting  a  Mss  some- 
what resembling  a  buzz. 

Mention  has  been  made  .  .  .  of  a  peculiar  "singing  "or 
rather  "sizing"  noise  on  the  wire.       Nature,  XLII.  695. 

sizzen  (siz'n),  v.  i.    [Cf.  sizz.']    To  hiss.    Halli- 

well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
sizzerst,  '«'■    An  old  spelling  of  scissors. 
sizzing(siz'ing),J!.  [Verbaln.ofsi«^,».]  Yeast; 

barm.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

It  behoveith  my  wits  to  worke  like  barme,  alias  yeasty 
alias  sizing,  alias  rising.  I^ly,  Mother  Bombie,  iL  1. 

Sizzing:  Yeast  or  Barm,  .  .  .  from  the  sound  Beer  or 
Ale  makes  in  working.  Bay,  Eng.  Words,  p.  113. 

sizzle  (siz'l),  )'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sigzled,  ppr.  siz- 
zling. [A  freq.  of  sizz,  like  sissle,  freq.  of  sissi.] 
I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  hissing  or  sputtering 
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sound,  as  a  liquid  when  effervescing  or  acted 
on  directly  by  heat ;  make  a  sound  as  of  frying. 

From  the  ends  of  the  wood  the  sap  fries  and  drips  on  the 
sizzling  coals  below,  and  flies  off  in  angry  steam. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret. 

The  sizzling  embers  of  the  fire  having  about  given  up 
the  ghost  after  a  fruitless  struggle  with  the  steady  down- 
pour. T.  Boosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  864. 

2.  To  dry  and  shrivel  upwith  hissing  by  the 
action  of  flre.    Forhy.     [I^ovinoial  or  colloq.] 

3.  To  be  very  hot,  as  if  hissing  or  shriveling. 
[Colloq.] 

We  sat,  without  coats  or  waistcoats,  under  the  sizzling 
leather  roof  of  our  tarantas,  fanning  ourselves  with  our 
hats.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  36V. 

II.  tratis.  To  dry  or  bum  with  or  as  if  with 
a  hissing  sound:  sometimes  followed  by  up. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Sizzle.  ...  I  have  heard  the  word  thus  used  — "H  we 
heen't  rain  in  another  week  we  shall  be  all  sizzled  up." 
This  evidently  meant  burnt  up. 

Jaoor,  Suffolk  Words,  p.  351. 

sizzle  (siz'l),  n.     [<  sizzle,  v.]     1.  A  hissing  or 

sputtering  sound.     [Provincial  or  colloq.]  — 2. 

Extreme  heat^  as  of  a  summer  day.     [Colloq.] 
sizzling  (siz'lmg),  n.     [Verbal  ii.  of  sizzle,  v.] 

A  hissing  or  sputtering. 
Sometimes  the  sounds  resembled  the's^aUings  ot  a  flight 

of  electric  sparks.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  226. 

S.  J.    An  abbreviation  of  Society  of  Jesus. 

S-joint  (es'joint),  n.   A  mode  of  joining  two  sur- 
faces by  means  of  a  strip  with  a 
double  bend,  shaped  in  cross-sec- 
tion like  the  letter  S:   also,  a 
joint  so  made.    E.  S.  Knight. 

sk-.  For  liliddle  English  and  early 
modem  English  words  so  begin- 
ning, not  entered  below,  see  sc-. 

skaddle,  a.  and  n.     See  seaddle     '"   sjoint. 
and  scathel. 

skaffautt,  skaffoldt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  scaf- 
fold. 

ska|;  (skag),  n.    Same  as  sTieg^. 

skail,  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  sealed. 

skain,  n.    See  sJcein^,  skean^. 

skainsmatet,  n.  [Formation  uncertain;  ex- 
plained as  (a)  <  sTcain'Sj  poss.  of  skain^,  skein 
("  as  if  associated  in  winding  yarn"),  or  (6)  < 
skain's,  poss.  of  skain^,  skean^,  a  dagger  ("as 
if  a  brother  in  arms"),  +  mafei.  The  word  is 
found  but  once ;  it  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  an  old 
nurse  whose  speech  is  not  precise;  and  the  sense 
is  hardly  capable  of  exact  definition.]  A  roaring 
or  swaggering  companion  (?).    See  etymology. 

Scurvy  knave  I  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of 
his  skains-mates.  Shak. ,  B.  and  X ,  ii.  4. 162. 

skair,  a.  and  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  scared. 

skaitu,  n.  and  v.    See  scathe. 

skald^f,  V.  and  n.    Same  as  seald^. 

skald^,  n.    See  scald?. 

skalkf,  n.    See  shalk. 

skallt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scall. 

skalpt,  «•    See  scalp''-. 

skart.    See  scare\  sear'',  scar^. 

skaref,  v.    See  scare'-. 

skarlett,  skarlettf,  n.    See  scarlet. 

skart.    Same  as  scarP-,  scarti,  scarf  ^. 

skatt,  n.    See  scat''-. 

skatei  (skat),  n.  [Formerly  also  scale;  <  ME. 
scate,  sehate,  <  leel.  Norw.  skata,  a  skate ;  cf .  Ir. 
Gael,  sgat,  a  skate  (<  B.) ;  whether  these  forms 
are  <  LL.  squatus,  L.  squatina,  a  kind  of  shark,  the 
angel-fish,  is  not  clear.]  A  raioid  or  batoid  pla- 
giostomous  fish  of  the  family  Baiidse  and  genus 
Maia  ;  a  kind  of  ray.  ah  skates  are  rays,  but  all  rays 
are  not  called 
Katies,  this  name 
being  applied 
chiefly  to  certain 
small  rays  of  the 
restricted  genus 
iiaio,  of  both  Eu- 
rope and  Ameri- 
ca. The  common  * 
blue  or  gray  j 
skate  or  ray  of  * 
the  British  coast 
is  Raia  batis,  of 
a  somewhat  loz- 
enge-shaped fig- 
ure, and  rather 
long  tail,  with 
some  flu-like  ex- 
pansions near  its 
end,  aa  well  as 
prominent  clasp- 
ers  and  other 
processes  at  the 
root.  Other 

skates  of  British 
waters  are  the 
long-nosed  and 
sharp-nosed,  and 

the      thoruback.  Sam-door  skate  {/lata  ISBviX). 
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On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  the  common  little 
skate,  a  foot  or  two  long,  is  S.  erinacea,  sometunes  caUed 
tobacco-box.  The  big  skate  or  ocellated  ray  is  S.  ocdlata, 
nearly  3  feet;  the  starry  skate,  S.  radiata,  of  medium 
size,  is  found  on  both  coasts ;  R.  eglanteria  is  the  brier- 
skate,  medium-sized,  and  not  common.  The  largest  is  the 
barn-door  skate,  B.  limit,  about  i  feet  long.  The  com- 
mon skate  of  the  Paciflo  side  is  R.  Unoeulata,  and  several 
others  occur  on  the  same  coast.  Some  of  these  fishes  are 
edible,  and,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  even  esteemed. 
Their  egg-cases  (skate-barrows)  are  curious  objects.  See 
also  cuts  under  Elasmobranchii,  inermaid's-purse,  and  ray. 
—Burton  tika,\ii,Raiaalbaovmarginata.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Shagreen  skate.    See  shagreen. 

skate^  (skat), «.  [Formerly  also  scate;  a  later 
form,  assumed  as  the  sing,  of  the  supposed  pi. 
skates,  also  written  sTceates,  scheets,  the  proper 
sing.,  <  D.  schaats,  pi.  schaatsen,  earlier  schaet- 
sen,  skates  (schaatsrijder,  a  'skate-rider,'  ska- 
ter) (of.  Dan.  shoite,  a  skate,  <  D.  or  B.):  a  later 
use  of  OD.  and  OPlem.  schaetse,  a  high-heeled 
shoe,  >  OF.  eschace,  eschasse,  F.  iohasse,  a  stilt, 
trestle,  ML.  scaoia,  scatta,  a  stilt :  see  seatches. 
Cf.  Icel.  is-leggir,  'ice-bones,'  shin-hones  of 
sheep  used  for  skates;  and  see  skee,  skid.']  A 
contrivance  for  enabling  a  person  to  glide 
swiftly  on  ice,  consisting  of  a  steel  runner  fixed 
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skatol  (skat'ol),  n.  [<  Gr.  axap  (gen.  aKard;), 
dung,  dirt,  -I-  -ol.'i  A  crystalline  volatile  ni- 
trogenous principle,  C8Hb(CHs)NH,  having 
an  intense  fecal  odor,  produced  in  the  putre- 
factive changes  which  take  place  in  the  intes- 
tines. 

skavelt,  »•  [Appar.  a  var.  of  shovel  (AS.  scofl).'] 
A  shovel. 

Sharpe  catting  spade  for  the  deuiding  of  mow. 
With  skuppet  and  ska/uel  that  marshmeu  alow. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  p.  38.    (Dauieg.) 

skavie,  n.    Same  as  shavie. 

skaw  (sk4),  n.    [Also  scmv;  Icel.  skagi,  a  low 

cape  or  ness,  <  skaga,  jut  out,  project.    Of.  Dan. 

Skagen,  the  northern  part  of  Jutland,  Skager 

Back,  the  water  between  Jutland  and  Norway.] 

A  promontory. 

A  child  might  travel  with  a  purse  of  gold  from  Sum- 
burgh-head  to  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  and  no  soul  would  injure 
him.  Scott,  Pirate,  viii. 

The  wind  failed  us, 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw. 

LongfeUow,  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

skaylest  (skalz),  ».     [Also  skailes,  skates;  at. 
ka/yles,  appar.  the  same  game:  see  kail^.l    A 
game  played  with  pins  and  balls,  something 
uke  ninepins  or  skittles. 
Aliossi,  a  play  called  nine  pins  or  keeles,  or  skailes. 

Florio  (1598). 

skean^,  n.    See  skein^. 

skean'-^  (sken),  n.  [Also  skain,  skeen,  skene,  for- 
merly skein,  skeane,  shayne,  skeyn,  skeyne;  <  Ir. 
Gael,  sgian,  a  knife,  =  W.  ysgien,  a  simitar, 
slicer;  cf.  W.  ysgi,  a  cuttiag  off,  a  parer;  prob. 
<  V  ski  (L.  sdndere,  pret.  soidi),  cut:  see  scis- 
sion, scmsm.'}  A  dagger;  speoifioaliy,  an  an- 
cient form  of  dagger  found  in  Ireland,  usually 


Skates. 

A,  side  view  of- American  club-skate;  B,  bottom  of  the  skate  with 
Tuiiner  removed,  a,  runner ;  6.  heel-plate ;  c,  sole-plate ;  rf,  rivetingr 
by  which  the  runner  is  attached  to  me  heel-  and  sole-plates ;  e,  e, 
clamps  which  grasp  the  sole  when  they  are  drawn  rearward  by  the 
action  of  the  curved  slots  y  upon  pins  iixed  tirnily  in  the  sole-plate. 
Both  these  clamps  are  pivoted  at  their  rear  extremities  to  a  bar  sr, 
connected  by  a  winged  adjusting-screw  A  to  a  collar  i,  which  is  pivot- 
ed to  the  heel-clamp  J;  A  spur  which  engages  the  front  part  of  the 
heel  when  the  heel-clamp  is  drawn  forward ;  /,  toggle-lever,  by  which 
the  sole-damps  are  drawn  rearw.-ird  and  the  heel-clamp  forward  sim- 
ultaneously. In  B  this  lever  is  shown  turned  out ;  to  clamp  the  skate 
to  the  shoe,  it  is  pressed  inward  under  the  sole  out  of  sight.  C  is  a 
roller-skate,  in  which  a  plate  with  rollers  replaces  the  ruimer. 

either  to  a  wooden  sole  provided  with  straps 
and  buckles,  or  to  a  light  iron  or  steel  frame- 
work having  adjustable  clamps  or  other  means 
of  attachment  to  a  shoe  or  boot.  See  roller- 
skate. 

To  my  Lord  Sandwich's,  to  Mr.  Moore ;  and  then  over 
the  Parke,  where  I  first  in  my  life,  it  being  a  great  frost, 
did  see  people  sliding  with  their  skeaUs,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  art.  PejJj/s,  Diary,  Dec.  1, 1662. 

The  Canal  and  Rosamond's  Pond  full  of  the  rabble  slid- 
ing, and  with  skates,  if  you  know  what  those  are. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  31,  1711. 

skate^  (skat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  skated,  ppr. 
skating.  [<  skate^,  to.]  To  glide  over  ice  and 
snow  on  skates. 

Edwin  Morri^  .  .  . 
Who  taught  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  to  swim. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

skate-barrow  (skat'bar"6),  n.  The  peculiar 
egg-case  of  a  skate,  ray,  or  other  batoid  fish, 
resembling  a  hand-barrow  in  shape;  a  sea- 
purse  ;  a  mermaid's-purse.  See  cut  under  mer- 
maid!s-pwrse. 

skater  (ska'ter),  re.     \_<skate^  + -er^.'\     1.  One 

who  skates. 

Careful  of  my  motion, 
Like  the  skater  on  Ice  that  hardly  bears  him. 

Tennyson,  Exper.  in  Quantity,  Hendecasyllabics. 

2.  One'of  many  different  aquatic  heteropterous 
insects  with  long  legs  which  glide  over  ike  sur- 
face of  water  as  if  skating,  as  GerridsB  or  By- 
drobatidee,  etc. 
skate-sucker  (skat'suk'fer),  «.     Same  as  sea- 

Skating  (ska'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  skate^,  «.] 
The  exercise  or  art  of  moving  on  skates. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  ascertain  at  what  time  skating 
made  its  first  appearance  in  England,  but  we  find  some 
traces  of  such  an  exercise  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  153. 

skating-rink  (ska'ting-ringk),  n.    See  n»&2. 
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Skeans. — From  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Ac&demy,  Dublin. 

of  bronze,  double-edged,  and  more  or  less  leaf- 
shaped,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  seax,  or  broad-backed  knife. 

Duryng  this  siege  arrived  at  Harfiew  the  Lord  of  Kyl- 
maine  in  Ireland,  with  a  band  of  xvj.  hundreth  Iryshmen, 
armed  in  mayle  with  dartes  and  skaynes,  after  the  maner 
of  their  countrey.         Hall,  Henry  V.,  f.  28.    {Hdlliwell.) 

The  fraudulent  Saxons  under  their  long  Cassocks  had 
short  Skeynes  hidden,  with  which,  upon  a  Watchword 
given,  they  set  upon  the  Britains,  and  of  their  nnarm'd 
Nobility  slew  three,  some  say  five  hundred. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  4. 

skean-dhu  (sken'do),  n.  [<  Gael,  sgian  dubh, 
black  knife :  sgian,  knife  (see  skean'^) ;  dubh, 
black.]  A  knife  used  by  the  Scottish  High- 
landers; the  knife  which,  when  the  Highland 
costume  is  worn,  is  stuck  in  the  stocking. ' 

Young  Durward  .  .  .  drew  from  his  pouch  that  most 
necessary  implement  of  a  Highlander  or  woodsman,  the 
trusty  Skene  dhu,  and  .  .  .  cut  the  rope  asunder. 

Seott,  Quentin  Durward,  vi. 

skeart,  p.  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  scared,  past 
participle  of  scared. 

skeary,  skeery  (sker'i),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of 
scary'. 

It  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  that  amidst  such  a  place  as 

this,  for  the  first  time  visited,  the  horses  were  a  little 

R.  D.  Blacknmore,  Lorna  Doone,  lix. 


skeer-devll 

The  Times  remarked  on  the  word  {skedaddle],  and  Lord 
Hill  wrote  to  prove  that  it  was  excellent  Scotch.  The 
Americans  only  misapply  the  word,  which  means,  in  Dum- 
fries, "to  spill"— milkmaids,  for  example,  saying,  "Yon 
are  skedadming  all  that  milk." 

Hotten,  Slang  Dictionary,  p.  292. 

"  Why,"  they  [my  English  friends]  exclaimed,  "  we  used 
to  live  in  Lancashire,  and  heard  skedaddle  every  ixj  of 
our  lives.  It  means  to  scatter,  or  drop  in  a  scattering 
way.  If  you  run  with  a  basket  of  potatoes  or  apples,  and 
keep  spilling  some  of  them  in  an  irregular  way  fdong  the 
path,  you  are  said  to  skedaddle  them.  Or  if  you  carry  a 
tumbler  full  of  milk  up-stairs,  and  what  De  Quincey  would 
call  the  '  titubation '  of  your  gait  causes  a  row  of  drops  of 
milk  on  the  stair-carpet  to  mark  your  upward  course,  .  .  . 
you  are  said  to  have  skedaddled  the  milk." 

The  AUantic,  XL.  234. 

II.  intrans.  To  betake  one's  self  hastily  to 
flight;  run  away;  scamper  off,  as  through  fear 
or  in  panic.  [CoUoq.  and  ludicrous.] 
,  A  special  Government  train,  with  a  messenger,  passed 
through  here  to-night.  Western  troops  are  expected  hourly. 
Rebel  skedaddling  is  the  next  thing  on  the  programme. 

JTcw  York  Tribune,  War  Correspondence,  May  27, 1862. 

skedaddle  (ske-dad'l), ».  [<  skedaddle,  v. 'i  A 
hasty,  disorderly  flight.  [CoUoq.  and  ludi- 
crous.] 

Their  noisy  drums  had  ceased,  and  suddenly  I  perceived 
a  general  skedaddle,  as  those  upon  our  right  flank  started 
off  in  full  speed.    SirS.  Baker,  lamsalisi,  p.  211.  (JBarOett.) 

skee  (ske),  n.  [Also  ski;  <  Dan.  ski  =  Norw.  ski, 
skid,  skida  =  Sw.  skid,  <  Icel.  skidh,  a  snow-shoe, 
prop,  a  billet  of  wood,  =  B.  shide :  see  shide,  and 
cf.  shid^,  skidder."]  A  wooden  runner,  of  tough 
wood,  from  five  to  ten  feet  long,  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick  at  the  middle,  but  thinner 
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skeatest,  «•  pi-    See  skate^. 

skedaddle  (ske-dad'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ske- 
daddled, ppr.  skedaddling.  [Of  obscure  provin- 
cial origin.  It  has  been  variously  referred  to  a 
Scand.  source,  to  Celtic,  and  even  to  Gr.  oks- 
iawvvai,  scatter;  but  the  word  is  obviously  of 
a  free  and  popular  type,  with  a  freq.  termina- 
tion -le;  it  may  have  been  based  on  the  earlier 
form  of  shed^  (AS.  sceddan),  pour,  etc.:  see 
sfee^i.]  I.  <»-a»«.  To  spill;  scatter.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 


Skee. 
a,  profile  view ;  b,  view  from  above. 

toward  the  ends,  an  inch  wider  than  the  shoe 
of  the  user,  and  turned  up  in  a  curve  at  the 
front.  Skees  are  secured,  one  to  each  foot,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  easily  cast  off  in  case  of  accident,  and  are  used 
for  sliding  down  a  declivity  or  as  a  substitute  for  snow- 
shoes. 

Ski,  then,  as  will  haye  been  already  gathered,  are  long 
narrow  strips  of  wood,  those  used  in  Norway  being  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  breadth,  eight  feet  more  or  less  in 
length,  one  inch  in  thickness  at  the  centre  under  the  foot, 
and  bevelling  oif  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  either 
end.  In  front  they  are  curved  upwards  and  pointed,  and 
they  are  sometimes  a  little  turned  up  at  the  back  end  too. 
ISansen,  First  Grossing  of  Greenland,  I.  75. 

skee  (ske),  «.  i.    [<'  skee,  «.]    To  slide  on  skees. 
skeed  (sked),  %.    Same  as  sMd>: 
skeel  (skel),  ra.     [Also  (Sc.)  sk&l,  skeill,  early 
mod.  E.  also  skeele,  skaill,  skill,  skell;  <  ME. 
skele,  <  Icel.  slgola,  a  pail,  bucket.]    1.  A  shal- 
low wooden  vessel. 

Bumes  berande  the  the  bredes  vpon  brode  akeles, 
That  were  of  sylueren  sygt  &  seerved  ther-wyth. 

AlUteraMve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  IL  1405. 

2.  A  shallow  wooden  vessel  used  for  holding 
milk;  also,  a  milking-pail. 

Skeds — are  broad  shallow  vessels,  principally  for  the 
use  of  setting  milk  in,  to  stand  for  cream ;  made  in  the 
tub  manner — from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  a  half 
diameter ;  and  from  five  to  seven  inches  deep. 

Marshall,  Rural  Economy,  p.  269.    {Jamieson.') 

The  Yorkshire  skeel  with  one  handle  is  described  as  a 
milking  pail. 

Marshall,  Rural  Economy,  p.  26.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  A  tub  used  in  washing. 

[Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  m  all  uses.]' 

skeelduck  (skel'duk),  n.  Same  as  sheldziek, 
sheldrake.    [Scotch.] 

skeelgoose  (skel'gos),  n.  Same  as  shelduck, 
sheldrake.     [Scotch.]  - 

skeeling  (ske'ling),  n.  [An  unassibilated  vari- 
ant of  skealing'^.]  1 .  A  shed ;  an  outhouse ;  a 
shealing.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  The  inner  part  of 
a  bam  or  garret  where  the  slope  of  the  roof 
comes.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skeelyi  (ske'U),  a.  [<  skeeP  +  -i/i.]  Skilful ;  in- 
telligent; experienced.     [Scotch.] 

0  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 
To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine? 
Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  162). 
She  was  a  kind  woman,  and  seemed  skeely  about  homed 
beasts.  ScoU,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxviii. 

skeelyi  (ske'li),  v.  i.    Same  as  skelly^. 
skeen  (sken) .  Another  spelling  otskean^,  sguean. 
skeer  (sker),  v.  and  n.     A  dialectal  "form  of 
scared. 
skee-race  (ske'ras),  n.    A  race  upon  skees. 

Properly  speaking,  a  skee-race  Is  not  a  race— not  a  test 
of  speed,  hut  a  test  of  skill. 

B.  H.  Boyesen,  in  St.  Nicholas,  X.  310. 

Skeer-devil.(sker'dev"l), «.   f he  svrift,  Cypsehts 

apus ;  so  called  from  its  skimming  flight.    Also 


skeer-devil 


swing-devU.     See  cut  under  Cypselus.     FProv. 
Eng.] 

Skee-rmmer  (ske'run''6r),  n.  A  person  travel- 
ing on  skees. 

In  almost  every  valley  in  the  interior  of  Norway  there 
are  skee-runners  who,  in  consequence  df  this  constant 
competition,  have  attained  a  skill  which  would  seem  al- 
most incredible.      H.  H.  Boyaen,  in  St.  Nicholas,  X  311. 

Skee-running  (ske'run^ing), ,..  The  act,  prac- 
tice, or  art  of  traveling  on  skees;  skeeing. 

skeer^,  a.    See  skeary. 

skeesicks  (ske'ziks),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
mean,  contemptible  fellow;  a  rascal:  often  ap- 
plied, like  rogue  and  rascal,  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment to  children.    Bartlett.     [Western  TJ.  S.] 

Thar  ain't  nobody  but  him  within  ten  mile  of  the  shanty, 
and  that  ar"  .  .  .  old  ekeeHeks  knows  it. 

Bret  Harte,  Higgles. 

Skeet^t,  a.  [MB.,  also  skete,sket,  <  Icel.  skjotf, 
swift,  fleet,  <  slyota,  shoot :  see  shooW]  1 .  Swift ; 

flE2t. 

This  Askathes,  the  skathill,  had  sW  sones  thre. 

DeOruMm  <\f  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13434. 
2.  "Keen;  bold;  brave. 
skeetM,  adv.     [ME.,  alfio  skete;  <  sheefi-,  o.] 
Swiftly;  quickly. 

A  steede  ther  was  sadeled  smertely  and  skeet. 

Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1. 185. 
Thenue  ascryed  thay  [the  sailors]  hym  [Jonah]  skete,  & 

asked  f  ul  londe, 
"What  the  denel  hats  thou  don,  doted  wrech?" 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ilL  195. 
skeet2  (sket),  n.     [Prob.,  like  shote\  ult.  <  AS. 
scedta,  a  trout,  <  scedtan,  shoot :  see  shoot."]    The 
pollack.     [Local,  Eng.] 

skeet^  (sket),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    A  scoop. 
Speeifloally — (a)  A  scoop  used  In  bleaching  linen.  Wright. 
(6)  Navt.,  a  sort  of  long  scoop  used  to  wet  the  decks  and 
sides  of  a  ship  in  order  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  splitting  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    It  is-  also 
employed  in  small  vessels  to  wet  the  sails,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  more  efficacious  in  light  breezes. 
skeet^,  V.  i.    A  dialectal  form  of  scoot. 
skeeter  (ske'tfir),  n.     [A  dial,  reduction  of  mos- 
quito.'}   A  mosquito.     [Low,  XT.  S.] 
law.  Miss  Feely  whip !— Wouldn't  kill  a  skeeter. 

H.  B.  Stawe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  xx. 

skegi  (skeg),  n.  [Also  sTcag;  <  Icel.  skegg,  a 
beard,  the  beak  or  cutwater  of  a  ship;  cf.  D. 
sehegge,  knee  (in  technical  use) :  see  sliag^.}  1 . 
The  stump  of  a  branch.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— 2.  A  wooden  peg. — 3.  The  after  part 
of  a  ship's  keel ;  also,  a  heavy  metal  projection 
ftbaf  t  a  ship's  keel  for  the  support  of  a  balance- 
rudder.    See  cut  under  balance^udder. 

skeg^  (skeg),  ».     [Origin  uncertain.]     1.    A 
kind  o^  wild  plum,  Prunus  spinosa  or  P.  insititia. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Sosina,  a  sloe,  a  skeg,  a  bulleis.        Florio  (1611),  p.  615. 

That  kind  of  peaches  or  abricotes  which  bee  called 
tuberes  love  better  to  be  graffed  either  upon  a  skeg  or 
wild  plumb  stocke,  or  quince. 

HMani,  tr.  of  Hiny,  xvii.  10. 

2.  The  yellow  iris.  Iris  Pseudaeorus.    Britten 
and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  pi.  A  Mnd  of  oats.    Imp.  Viet. 
skegger  (skeg'6r),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]     A 
salmon  of  the  first  year;  a  smolt. 

Little  salmons,  called  skeggers,  are  bred  of  such  sick  sal- 
mon, that  might  not  go  to  the  sea. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

skegshore  (skeg'shor),  n.  In  sMp-building, 
one  of  the  several  pieces  of  plank  put  up  end- 
wise under  the  skeg  of  a  heavy  ship,  to  steady 
her  after  part  a  little  at  the  moment  of  launch- 
ing. 

skeigh,  a.  and  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  s%i. 

skeil,  skeill,  n.    See  sheets. 

skein^  (skan),  n.  [Also  skain,  skean  (in  the 
last  spelling  also  pron.  sken);  early  mod. 
E.  skeyne,  <  ME.  skeyne  (cf.  OF.  escagne,  P. 
ecagne  (ML.  scagna),  a  skein  of  thread,  etc.); 
<  Ir.  sgainne,  a  skein,  clue,  also  a  fissure, 
flaw,  cf .  Gael,  sgeinnidh,  flax  or  hemp,  thread, 
small  twine,  appar.  orig.  'something  broken 
off  or  split  off,'  hence  a  piece  or  portion,  <  Ir. 
Gael,  sgain,  split,  cleave,  rend,  burst.] .  1. 
A  fixed  length  of  any  thread  or  yam  of  silk, 
wool,  linen,  or  cotton,  doubled  again  and  again 
and  knotted.  The  weight  of  a  skein  is  generally  de- 
termined so  t^at  iiie  number  of  skeins  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  thread  can  be  estimated  by  the  weight.  Braid, 
binding,  etc.,  are  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  sold  in 
skeins. 
Skeyne,  of  threde.  Filipulum.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  457. 
God  winds  us  off  the  skein,  that  he  may  weave  us  up 
into  the  whole  piece.  Donne,  Sermons,  xi. 
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The  curs  ran  into  them  as  a  falcon  does  into  a  skein  of 
ducks.  Kin^Oey,  Hypatia,  xii. 

Of  Oeese,  a  "  string  "  or  "  skein,"  when  flying. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  533. 

3.  A  shaved  split  of  osier  used  in  wickerwork. 
E.  M.  Knight. — 4.  In  a  vehicle,  the  iron  head  or 
thimble  upon  the  end  of  a  wooden  axletree,  in- 
clusive of  the  straps  by  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  axle,  and  which,  being  set  in  recesses  flush 
with  the  wood,  afford  bearing  surfaces  for  the 
box  in  the  hub. 

Skein^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  skean^. 

skein-screw  (skan'skrS),  n.  A  form  of  screw 
in  which  the  thread  is  open  and  shallow.    U, 

B.  Knight. 
skein-setter  (skan'set*6r),  n.    A  machine  for 

fitting  skeins  upon  wooden  axles.  E.  H.  Knight. 
skeldert  (skel'der),  n.    [Origin  obscure;   cf. 

skellum.']  A  vagrant;  a  swindler.  B.  Jonson. 
skelder  (skel'dfer),  v.     [Cf.  skelder,  re.]    I,  in- 

trans.  To  practise  begging,  especially  under 

the  pretense  of  being  a  wounded  or  disbanded 
■  soldier ;  play  the  swindler ;   live  by  beting. 

Also  skilder.    [Obsolete  or  local.] 
Soldier  ?  you  tkeldering  varlet ! 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Koaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  swindle,  especially  by  assum- 
ing to  be  a  worn-out  soldier ;  hence,  in  general , 
to  cheat;  trick;  defraud.    [Obsolete  or  local.] 

A  man  may  skelder  ye,  now  and  then,  of  half  a  dozen 
shillings,  or  so.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

skeldock  (skel'dok),  n.    Same  as  skelloch^. 

skeldrake  (skel'drak),  n.  1.  Same  as  shel- 
drake. Also  skeeldrake,  skeelduck,  etc.  [Ork- 
ney.]— 2.  The  ojsteT-aa,toheT,S3Bmatopusostri- 
legus :  a  misnomer.    See  cut  under  Hsematopus. 

C.  Swainson.    [Orkney.] 
skelet.    An  old  spelling  of  skeeU,  skill. 
skelea,  n.    Plural  of  skelos. 
skelett  (skel'et),  ra.     [AlsoSc.  sfce^toi;  also  £ee- 

let,  and  sceletos  (as  if  L.);  ME.  scelet,  <  OP. 
scelete,  scelette,  schelete,  eschelette  (<  L.  sceletus), 
also  squelete,  F.  squelette  (>  G.  Sw.  skelett  = 

D.  Dan.  skelet)  =  Sp.  Pg.  esqueleto  =  It.  sche- 
letro,  <  NL.  skeleton  (according  to  the  Gr.  spell- 
ing), L.  sceletiis,  a  skeleton,  <  Gr.  amieTdv  (sc. 
aa/ia),  a  dried  body,  a  mummy,  skeleton,  neut. 
of  (!ia:%ET6Q,  dried,  dried  up,  parched,  <  aiiiTAEiv, 
dry,  dry  up,  parch.  See  skeleton,  the  usual  mod. 
form.]    1.  A  mummy. 

Scelet;  the  dead  body  of  a  man  artificially  dried  or  tanned 
for  to  be  kept  or  seen  a  long  time. 

HoUand,  tr.  of  Plutarch's  Morals.    (Trench.) 

2.  A  skeleton. 

For  what  should  I  cast  away  speech  upon  akelets  and 
skulls,  carnal  men  I  mean,  mere  strangers  to  this  life  of 
faith?  Bev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  22. 

skeletal  (skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  skelet{on)  +  -a?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  ito  a  skeleton,  in  the  widest 
sense;  forming  or  formed  by  a  skeleton;  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  a  skeleton; 
sclerous. 

Of  the  skeletal  structures  which  these  animals  possess, 
some  are  integumentary  and  exoskeletal. 

Encyc.  Brit,  VI.  737. 
Skeletal  arches.  See  visceral  arches,  under  viseer(U.— 
Skeletal  muBCle,  any  muscle  attached  to  and  acting  on 
some  part  of  the  skeleton,  in  contrast  with  such  muscles 
as  the  sphincters,  the  heart,  or  the  platysma.— Skeletal 
musculature,  the  muscles  attached  to  the  skeleton  col- 
lectively considered. 

skeletogenous  (skel-e-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  okc- 
?i£t6v,  skeleton,  +  -jev^g,  producing  (see  -ge- 
nows)."]  Producing  a  skeleton;  giving  rise  to 
a  skeleton;  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  skeleton ;  osteogenetic :  as,  a  skeletogenous 
layer;  skeletogenous  tissue.    Gegenhaur,  Comp. 


2.  A  flight  or  company: 
fowl,  as  geese  or  ducks'. 


said  of  certain  wild 


Anat.  (trans.),  p.  427. 

skeletogeny  (skel-e-toj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  meXe- 
t6v,  skeleton,  +  -yivem,  <  -yev^c,  producing  (see 
-geny).}  The  origin  and  development  of  the 
skeleton ;  the  formation  of  ^,  skeleton. 

skeletography  (skel-e-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aKeTiCTAv,  skeleton,  -(-  -ypa^la,"<.  ypi^eiv,  write.] 
A  description  of  the  skeleton. 

Skeletology  (skel-e-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  CKeXerdv, 
skeleton,  +  -Myia,  <  Myea>,  speak :  see  -ology.] 
The  sum  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  skeleton. 

skeleton  (skel'e-ton),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
and  dial,  also  skelton;  <  NL.  skeleton  {alsoscele- 
ton,  after L.  sceletus) ;  <  Gr.  oKeTisTiv,  a  driedbody, 
a  mummy,  skeleton:  see  skelet.}  I,  n.  1.  In 
anat,  the  dry  bones  of  the  body  taken  together ; 
hence,  in  anat.  and  zoiil.,  some  or  any  hard 
part,  or  the  set  of  hard  parts  together,  which 
form  a  support,  scaffold,  or  franiework  of  the 
body,  sustaining,  inelosin?,  or  protecting  soft 
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parts  or  vital  organs ;  connective  tissue,  espe- 
cially when  hard,  as  when  fibrous,  cuticular,  cor- 
neous, cartilaginous,  osseous,  chitinous,  calca- 
reous, or  silioious;  an  endoskeleton,  exoskel- 
eton,  dermoskeleton,  scleroskeleton,  splanch- 
noskeleton,  etc.  (See  these  words.)  More  spe- 
cifically—(a)  The  test,  shell,  lorica,  or  set  of  spicules  of 
any  protozoan,  as  an  infusorian,  radiolarian,  foraminlfer, 
or  other  animalcule,  exhibiting  the  utmost  diversity  of 
form,  structure,  and  substance.  See  cuts  under  Forami- 
n^era,  Infiworia,  and  Radiolaria.  (6)  In  sponges,  the 
whole  sponge  except  the  animalcules  which  fabricate  it. 
(See  cut  under  Porifera.)  A  bath-sponge,  for  example, 
18  only  the  skeleton,  from  which  the  animals  have  been 
decomposed  and  displaced.  This  skeleton  presents  it- 
self in  three  principal  textures,  the  fibrous,  chalky,  and 
glassy.  In  a  few  cases  It  is  gelatinous.  {See  FOrrospmffite, 
Caleiapongiie,  SUidspongia,  Myxospongise.)  A  nearly  con- 
stant and  very  characteristic  feature  of  sponge-skeletons 
is  the  presence  of  calcareous  or  silicious  spicules.  (See 
spiffideT)  Spicules  in  excess  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  espe- 
cially when  consolidated  in  a  kind  of  network,  form  the 
glass-sponges,  some  forms  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 
(See  cut  under  EupUtieNa. )  Certain  minute  scleres  of  some 
sponges  are  flesh-spicules,  and  belong  to  the  individual 
sponge-animalculeB  rather  than  to  the  general  sponge- 
tissue.  (Compare  microsclere  with  m^asclere.)  (c)  The 
special  or  general  hard  parts  of  echinoderms,  as  the  shell 
of  a  sea-urchin  with  its  spines  and  oral  armature ;  the 
spicules  or  scleres  in  the  integument  of  a  holothurian ; 
the  rigid  parts  of  starfishes,  crinoids,  and  the  like.  These 
skeletons  are  for  the  most  part  exoskeletons.  See  cuts 
under  Clypeastridx,  Echinometra,  Echinus,  and  sea-star.  ■ 
(d)  The  chitinized  or  calcified  integument  or  crust  of 
arthropods,  as  insects  or  crustaceans,  as  the  shell  of  a 
crab,  etc.  (e)  Tbe  shell,  or  valves  of  the  shell,  of  a  mol- 
lusk  or  molluscoid,  as  an  oyster-shell  or  snail-shell,  (f) 
The  hard  parts,  when  any,  as  rings,  scales,  etc.,  of  worms 
and  worm-like  animals.  See  cut  under  Pdlynoe.  (g) 
In  Tertebrata :  (1)  The  internal  framework  of  the  body, 
usually  osseous  or  bony  in  the  adult  for  the  most  part, 
sometimes  cartilaginous  or  gristly;  the  endoskeleton; 
the  skeleton  of  ordinary  language.    In  a  large  series  of 


Human  Skeleton. 
I,  frontal  bone ;  s,  parietal  bone :  3,  temporal  bone  ;  4,  coronal  su- 
*V'?  !  ft  "asal  bone;  y.maxilla;  8,  orbital  processor  malarbone;  9,0c- 
ctpital  bone ;  10,  ramus  of  mandible;  xi,  anfrle  of  mandible ;  i2,man- 
diDle,  or  lower  Jaw;  13,  cervical  vertebrae ;  14,  thoracic  vertebra ;  15, 
lumDar  vertebrs ;  x6,  sacrum  ;  17,  coccyx  ;  18,  costal  cartilages ;  19, 
nbs ;  30,  presternum ;  21,  mesostemum ;  22,  metastemum;  33,  clavicle ; 
34.  coracoid;  25,  acromion;  a6,  scapula;  37,  tuberosity  of  humerus; 
38,  humerus;  39,  condyles  of  humerus ;  30,  head  of  radius;  31,  radius; 
33,u;na;  33,  styloid  processofradius  and  ulna;  34,  ilium;  35,  anterior 
superior  spine  of  ilium ;  36,  anterior  inferior  spine  of  ilium ;  37,  sym- 
physis pubis :  38,  tuberosity  of  ischium  :  39,  pubis ;  40,  obturator  fora- 
men; 41,  head  of  femur;  43,  neclc  of  femur;  43,  greater  trochanter 
of  femur;  44,  shaft  of  femur ;  45,  condyles  of  femur;  46,  patella;  47. 
tuberosity  of  hbia;  48,  shaft  of  tibia;  49,  lower  end  of  tibia;  jo,  fibula. 

fishes  the  whole  skeleton  is  cartilaginous.  In  most  ver- 
tebrates, however,  the  cartilage  forming  the  skeleton  of 
the  embryo  or  fetus  is  mainly  converted  into  bone  by  the 
process  of  ossification,  or  deposition  of  bone-earth,  some 
parts,  especially  of  the  ribs,  remaining  as  a  rule  cartilagi- 
nous. The  vertebrate  endoskeleton  consistsof  axial  parts, 
the  aaial  skeleton,  in  a  series  of  consecutive  segments,  the 
yertebrse,  with  their  immediate  offshoots,  as  ribs,  and  at 
the  head  end  a  skull  or  cranium  (except  in  the  Acrania 
or  lowest  fishes) ;  and  of  appendages,  the  appendicular 
skaetan,  represented  by  the  one  or  two  (never  more) 
pairs  of  limbs,  if  any,  including  the  pectoral  and  pelvic 
arch,  or  shoulder-  and  hip-girdle,  by  means  of  which 
the  limbs  are  attached  to  the  axis  or  trunk.  Various 
other  ossifications  may  be  and  nsually  are  developed  in 
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tendinous  or  ligamentous  tissue,  or  in  viscera,  and  con- 
stitute tlie  gcleroskeleUm  or  splanehnoskeleUm.  Teetli  are 
certainly  slteletal  parts,  thougb  not  usually  counted  with 


^^E^^, 


Endoskeleton  (a)  and  Exoskeleton  orDer- 
moskeleton  (d)  of  Pichiciagfo  {.Chtamydopho- 
rus  truncaius). 


Skeleton  and  Outline  of  Lion  (J^elis  tea). 
yV*. frontal  tsone;  C,  cervical  vertebrae ;  /7,  dorsal  vertebrae ;  Z,  lum* 
bar  vertebrae ;  cd,  caudal  vertebrae ;  3c,  scapula ;  fie,  pelvis  (tlie  letters 
are  at  the  ischium);  ma, mandible ;  hu,  humerus;  ra,  radius;  »/, 
ulna ;  cp,  carpus ;  mc,  metacarpus ;  /e,  femur ;  tib,  tibia ;  fib,  fibula ; 
fa,  calcaneum ;  /ar,  tarsus ;  m^,  metatarsus ;/,  phalanges. 

the  bones  of  the  skeleton ;  they  are  horny,  not  osseous 
or  dentinal,  in  some  animals.<  The  human  skeleton  con- 
sists of  about  200  bones,  without  counting  the  teeth — 
the  enumeration  varying  somewhat  according  as  the  scle- 
roskeletal  sesa- 
moid   bones    are  h ' 

or  are  not  in- 
cluded. See  »eaa- 
moid.  (2)  The  ex- 
ternal covering  of 
the  body ;  the  cu- 
ticle or  epider- 
mis; the  dermo- 
skeleton  or  exo- 
skeleton, includ- 
ing all  the  non- 
vascular, non-ner- 
vous cuticular  or  epidermal  structures,  as  horns,  hoofs, 
claws,  nails,  hairs,  feathers,  scales,  etc.  In  man  the  exo- 
skeleton is  very  slight,  consisting  only  of  cuticle,  nails, 
and  hair ;  but  in  many  vertebrates  it  is  highly  developed 
and  may  be  bony,  as  in  the  shells  of  armadillos  and  of 
turtles,  the  plates,  shields,  or  bucklers  of  various  reptiles 
and  fishes,  etc.  See  also  cuts  under  a/rchipterygiuTn,  cara- 
pace, Caikrrhina,  elasmosaur,  Elephantinse,  mdogkdeton, 
eplplemra,  Equidee,  Jish,  lehthyomis,  Ichthyoiamria,  Ichthy- 
omurus,  MaBtodorttinx,  Mylodon,  ox,  Plesiosaurus,  pterO' 
dactyl,  and  Pteropodidee;  also  cuts  under  skull,  and  others 
there  named. 

A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt ; 

Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook, 

And  grinn'd  terrific  a  Sardonian  look. 

Hart,  Vision  of  Death. 
The  bare-grinning  skeleton  of  death  1 

Termyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  The  supporting  framework  of  anything; 
the  principal  parts  that  support  the  rest,  but 
without  the  appendages. 

The  great  structure  itself,  and  its  great  integrals,  the 
heavenly  and  elementary  bodies,  are  framed  in  such  a  po- 
sition and  situation,  the  great  skeleton  of  the  world. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  An  outline  or  rough  draft  of  any  kind;  spe- 
cifically, the  outline  of  a  literary  performance : 
as,  the  skeleton  of  a  sermon. 

The  schemes  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences  may  be  ana- 
lyzed in  a  sort  of  skdeton,  and  represented  upon  tables, 
with  the  various  dependencies  of  theu'  several  parts. 

Watts. 

4.  Milit.,  a  regiment  whose  numbers  have  be- 
come reduced  by  casualties,  etc. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  regiments  was  greatly  di- 
minished during  their  stay  in  camps,  and  it  only  required 
a  single  battle  or  a  few  nights  passed  in  a  malarious  lo- 
cality to  reduce  them  to  skeletons, 

Camte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  274. 

5.  A  very  lean  or  much  emaciated  person;  a 
mere  shadow  of  a  man. 

To  paint  Daniel  Lambert  or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig- 
faced  lady  or  the  Siamese  twins,  so  that  nobody  can  mis- 
take them,  is  an  exploit  within  the  reach  of  a  slgnpainter. 
JUacavlay,  Madame  D'Arblay. 

6.  In  printing,  an  exceedingly  thin  or  con- 
densed form  of  light-faced  type.— Archetype 
skeleton,  in  eomp.  anat.,  an  ideal  skeleton,  constructed 
by  Professor  Owen,  to  which  the  endoskeletons  of  all  the 
Vertebrata  were  referred  as  modifications.  No  animal  is 
known  to  conform  very  closely  to  this  assumed  archetype. 
—Dermal  skeleton.  See  dermal,  exoskeleton,  and  def .  1 
(a)  (2),  above.— FamUy  skeleton.  Same  as  skeleton  in 
the  closet—  Oral  skeleton.  See  ora2.— Skeleton  at  the 
feast,  a  reminder  of  care,  anxiety,  or  grief  in  the  midst  of 
pleasure :  so  used  in  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of  hav- 
ing a  skeleton  (or  rather  a  mummy)  at  feasts  as  a  reminder 
of  death.  Also  called  a  death's-head  at  tJie/east.— Skele- 
ton in  the  closet,  cupboard,  or  house,  a  secret  source 

■  of  fear,  anxiety,  or  annoyance ;  a  hidden  domestic  trouble. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  skeleton;  in 
the  form  of  a  skeleton ;  skeletal;  lean. 

He  was  high-shouldered  and  bony,  .  .  .  and  had  a  long, 
lank,  skeleton  hand.  Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xv. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  mere  framework,  outline, 
or  combination  of  supporting  parts :  as,  a  sJcele- 
to»leaf;  &  skeleton  crystal. 

He  kept  a  skeleton  diary,  from  which  to  refresh  his  mind 
in  narrating  the  experience  of  those  seventeen  days. 

The  Century,  XL.  307. 
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Skeleton  bill,  a  signed  blank  paper  stamped  with  a  bill- 
stamp.  The  subscriber  is  held  the  drawer  or  acceptor,  as 
it  may  be,  of  any  bill  afterward  written  above  his  name 
for  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  cover.— Skeleton  boot. 
See  toots.— Skeleton  drill,  a  drill  for  officers  when  men 
are  wanting  to  form  a  battalion  in  single  rank.  A  skele- 
ton battalion  is  formed  of  companies  of  2, 4,  or  8  men  each, 
representing,  if  there  are  2,  the  flanks  of  the  company ;  if 
there  are  4,  the  flanks  of  half-companies ;  if  there  are  8, 
the  flanks  of  sections.  The  intervals  between  the  flanks 
are  preserved  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rope  held  at  the  ends 
to  its  fuU  extent.—  Skeleton  form,  a  form  of  type  or 
plates,  prepared  for  press,  in  which  blanks  are  largely  in 
excess  of  print.— Skeleton  frame,  in  spinning,  a  form  or 
frame  in  which  the  usual  can  is  replaced  by  a  skeleton. 
K  H.  Knight.— Slieletoa  key.  See  i'ej/i.— Skeleton 
plow.  See  plow.—  Skeleton  suit,  a  suit  of  clothes  con- 
sisting of  a  tight-fitting  jacket  and  pair  of  trousers,  the 
trousers  being  buttoned  to  the  jacket.—  Skeleton  wagon, 
a  very  light  form  of  four-wheeled  driving-wagon  used  with 
racing-horses. 

skeleton  (skel'e-ton),  v.  t.    [<  skeleton,  n.']    To 

'  skeletonize. 

A  recipe  for  skeletoning  and  bleaching  leaves. 

Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  203. 

skeleton-face  (skel'e-ton-fas),  n.  A  style  of 
type  of  which  the  stems  or  thick  strokes  are 
unusually  thin. 

skeletonize  (skel'e-ton-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
skeletonized,  ppr.  sketetowieing.  [<  skeleton  + 
4ze.'\  1.  To  reduce  to  a  skeleton,  as  by  re- 
moving the  flesh  or  other  soft  tissues  from  the 
framework;  make  a  skeleton  or  mere  frame- 

<  work  of  or  from :  as,  to  skeletonize  a  leaf  by  eat- 
ing out  its  soft  parts,  as  an  insect,  or  by  remov- 
ing them  by  maceration:  particularly  said  of 
the  preparation  of  skeletons  as  objects  of  study. 

One  large  bull  which  I  skeletonized  had  had  his  humerus 
shot  squarely  in  two,  but  it  had  united  again  more  firmly 
than  ever. 

W.  T.  Harnaday,  Smithsonian  Keporti  1887,  ii.  426. 

It  is  like  seeing  a  skeletonized  leaf  instead  of  a  leaf  filled 
with  its  fresh  green  tissues.    The  Century,  XXXVII.  732. 

2.  IfJK  J.,  to  reduce  the  size  or  numbers  of;  de- 
plete :  as,  a  skeletonized  army. 

skeletonizer  (skel'e-ton-i-z6r),  n.  In  entom., 
an  insect  which  eats  tlie  parenchyma  of  leaves, 
leaving  the  skeleton:  as,  the  apple-leaf  «fcetefe)«- 
ieer,  Penwelia  hammondi. 

skeletonless  (skel'e-ton-les),  a.  [<  skeleton  + 
-less.']  Having  no  skeleton.  Amer.Nat.,'SXll. 
894. 

skeleton-screw  (skel'e-ton-skro),  n.  A  skele- 
ton-shrimp. 

skeleton-snrimp  (skel'e-ton-shrimp),  n.  A 
small,  slender  crustacean  of  the  family  Caprel- 
lidsB,  as  Caprella  linearis;  a  specter-shrimp;  a 
mantis-shrimp.    Also  called  skeleton-screw. 

skeleton-spicule  (skere-ton-spik'-'ul),  n.  In 
sponges,  one  of  the  skeletal  spicules,  or  sup- 
porting spicules  of  the  skeleton;  a  megasclere, 
as  distinguished  from  a  flesh-spicule  or  mioro- 
sclere.     See  spicule. 

skeletonwise  (skel'e-ton-wiz),  adm.  In  the 
manner  of  a  skeleton,  framework,  or  outline. 
Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  382. 

skeletotrophic  (skel"e-t6-trof'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aKEXer&ii,  a  skeleton,  -I-  rpoip^,  nourishment,  <  rpi- 
(pEiv,  nourish.]  Pertaining  to  the  skeleton  or 
framework  of  the  body  and  to  its  blood-vasou- 
lar  system.    Mncyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  634. 

skell  (skel),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  sheV,.    Salliwell. 

Othir  f ysch  to  flet  with  f yne. 
Sum  with  skale  and  sum  with  skell. 

York  Plays,  p.  12. 

skellet  (skel'et),  «.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  skillet. 

skellochi  (skel'odh), «.  i.  [Cf .  Icel.  skella,  clash, 
clang,  rattle,  etc.,  causal  of  skjalla,  clash,  clat- 
ter, etc. :  see  scold.]  To  cry  with  a  shrill  voice. 
Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 

skellochl  (skel'och),  ra.  [<.skelloc'h^,v.']  A  shrill 
cry:  a  squall.    Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 

Skeliocll^(skel'o6h),  n.  [Also  skeldock;  <  Gael. 
sgeallag,  also  (as  in  Ir.)  sgeallagach,  sgeallan, 
wild  mustard.  Cf.  charlock.]  The  wild  radish 
(see  radish);  also,  the  charlock.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

Skellumf  (skel'um),  n.     [Also  scelVum,  shellum; 

<  D.  sclielm  =  MLG.  schelme,  schelmer,  rogue, 
knave,  scheVm,  corpse,  carrion,  etc.,  <  OHG.  scel- 
mo,  scalmo,  MHG.  schelme,  schelm,  plague,  pes- 
tilence, those  fallen  in  battle,  a  rogue,  rascal, 
G.  schelm,  knave,  rogue.  Cf.  Icel.  sheVmir, 
rogue,  devil,  =  Sw.  skdlm  =  Dan.  skselm  =  F. 
schelme,  rogue,  also  <  G.]  A  scoundrel;  a 
worthless  fellow.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  [Dr.  Creeton]  ripped  up  Hugh  Peters  (calling  him 

the  execrable  skdlum),  his  preaching  and  stirring  up  the 

mayds  of  the  city  to  bring  in  their  bodkins  and  thinibles. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  3, 1663. 


sken 

She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skeUum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum. 

Bums,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

skellyi  (skel'i),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  skelUed,  ppr. 
skellying.  [So.  also  skeely,  scalie  ;  <  Dan.  skele  = 
Sw.  skela  =  MHG.  schilhen,  G.  schielen,  squint : 
see  shallow^,  shoaU.]  To  squint.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

"  It  is  the  very  man  1 "  said  Bothwell ;  "  skellies  fearfully 
with  one  eye  ?  "  SooU,  Old  Mortality,  iv. 

skellyi  (skel'i),  n.     [<  skellyi,  v.]    A  squint. 
Brockett;  Jamieson.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
skellyi  (skel'i),  a.    [Cf.  skelly^,  v.]    Squinting. 
Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

skelly2  (skel'i).  n.     [Perhaps  so  called  from  its 
large  scales;  isTceU  +  -y^;  cf.  scaly.]    A  fish, 
the  chub.     Tarrell.     [Local,  Eng.] 
skelos  (ske'los),  n.;  pi.  slcelea  (ske'le-S).    [NL., 
<  Gr.  TO^Aof,  the  leg.]     The  whole  hmd  limb  of 
any  vertebrate,  consisting  of  the  meros  (thigh), 
cms  (leg),  and  pes  (foot) :  the  antithesis  is  ar- 
mus.     Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  39. 
skelpi  (skelp),  V.  [<MEI.  skelpen;  iG&el.sgealp, 
strike  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  sgealp,  a 
blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  slap,  a  quick, 
sudden  sound.]     I.  trans.  .1.  To  strike,  espe- 
cially with  the  open  hand;  slap;  spank.     [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Sir  knyghtis  that  ar  comly,  take  this  caystifl  in  keping, 
Skdpe  hym  with  scourges  and  with  skathes  hym  scorne. 

Ymk  Plays,  p.  331. 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gi'e, 

E'e'n  to  a  de'il, 
To  skeUp  an'  scaud  puir  dogs  like  me, 
An'  hear  us  squeel ! 

Bums,  Address  to  the  De'il. 

2.  To  kick  severely.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  beat,  as  a  clock.  [Scotch.] 
Baith  night  and  day  my  lane  I  skelp; 
Wind  up  my  weights  but  anes  a  week, 
Without  him  I  can  gang  and  speak, 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  667.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  move  rapidly  or  briskly  along;  hurry; 
run ;  bound.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Tarn  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

3.  To  leap  awkwardly.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

skelpi  (skelp),  n.  [< ME.  skelp;  <  sfceZpi,  v.]  1. 
A  slap;  a  stroke;  a  blow.  [Prov.  Eng.  or 
Scotch.] 

With  schath  of  skelpys  yll  scarred 
Fro  tyme  that  youre  tene  he  haue  tasted. 

York  Plays,  p.  321. 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  an'  care, 
I  gi'e  them  a  skelp  as  they're  creepin'  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  gude  swats,  an'  an  auld  Scottish  sang. 

Bums,  Contented  wi'  Little. 

2.  A  squall;  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.    Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  A  large  portion.  Comparer" 
er,  2,  and  skelping.    Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 

skelp^  (skelp),  H.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  strip 
of  iron  prepared  for  making  a  pipe  or  tube  by 
bending  it  round  a  bar  and  welding  it.  Those 
made  for  gun-barrels  are  thicker  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other. 

skelp-bender  (skelp'beu"d6r),  n.  A  machine 
for  bending  iron  strips  into  skelps.  it  consists  of 
a  die  of  the  required  form  made  in  two  parts  which  open 
on  a  slide  to  receive  the  end  of  a  strip,  and  are  closed  by 
a  lever.  The  end  is  bent  to  shape,  and  the  strip  is  then 
seized  by  appropriate  mechanism,  and  drawn  tlirough  the 
die.    E.  H.  Knight. 

skelper  (skel'pfer),  n.  1.  One  who  skelps  or 
strikes.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

That  vile  Aon^-skelper  Emperor  Joseph. 
Bums,  To  a  Gentleman  who  had  sent  a  Newspaper, 

2.  Anything  very  large.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

skelping  (skel'ping),  a.  [Prop.  ppr.  of  skelp'i; 
v.]  Pull;  bursting;  very  large.  Grose.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

skelter  (skel'tfer),  v.  i.  [See  helter-skelter.]  To 
ruSh;  hurry;  dash  along.  Coiapaxe  helter-skel- 
ter.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

After  the  long  dry,  skeltering  wind  of  March  and  part 
of  April,  there  had  been  a  fortnight  of  soft  wet. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xxii. 

skelton  (skel'ton),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  skeleton. 

Skeltonical  (skel-ton'i-kal),  a.  [<  Skelton  (see 
def. )  +  4c-al.]  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
or  imitative  of,  John  Skelton  (1460?-1529)  or 
his  poetry. 

His  [Skelton's]  most  characteristic  form,  known  as  Skd- 
tonical  v«se,  is  wajrward  and  unconventional  —  adopted 
as  if  in  mad  defiance  of  regular  metre. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XXII.  120. 

sken  (sken),  v.  i.  Same  as  squean,  sguine.  [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 


Skene 

Skene,  «.     See  skeaifi. 

skeno-.    For  words  so  beginning,  see  sceno-. 

Skenotoca  (ske-not'o-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
criaivn,  a  tent,  +"  tiktciv,  re/cwv,  bring  forth,  t6koc, 
a,  bringing  forth,  offspring.]  The  calyptoblas- 
tie  hydromedusans,  such  as  the  campanularian, 
sertularian,  and  plumularian  polyps ;  the  Sertu- 
larida  in  a  broad  sense ;  the  Calyptoblastea :  op- 
posed to  Gymnotoca.    Also  written  Seenotoca. 

skeo,  n.    See  sUo. 

skep(skep),?i.  [So.  also  scope;  <ME.sk^,skeppe, 
skepe,  skeipp  (earlier  seep,  <  AS.  se&p,  seiop,  a 
basket  for  grain,  rare  forms,  glossed  cumera), 
of  Seand.  origin,  <  leel.  skeppa,  sk^appa  =  Sw. 
skdppa  =  Dan.  skjxppe,  a  bushel;  of.  OS.  scaf 
=  L&.  schapp,  a  chest,  cupboard,  =  OHGr.  scaf, 
scaph,  MELGcschaf,  avessel,  a  liquid  measure,  Gr. 
schaff  (ef .  OS.  scapil  =  D.  sehepel  =  MLG.  sche- 
pel  =  OHG.  seeffil,  MHG.  G.  scheffel,  a  bushel) ; 
<  ML.  scapum,  L.  scapium,  seaphium,  <  Gr.  <ned- 
^(ov,  a  drinking-vessel,  <  aK&ijuig,  a  hoUow  vessel: 
see«cap7ia.]  1.  Avesselof  wood, wiekerwork, 
etc.,  used  especially  as  a  receptacle  for  grain ; 
hence,  a  basket,  varying  ia  size,  shape,  mate- 
rial, or  use,  according  to  locality. 

"Len  vs  sumquat  o  thi  sede, 
Was  neuer  ar  sua  mikel  nede, 
len  vs  sumquat  wit  thi  seep." 
"Isal  yow  lene,"  than  said  loseph. 
Cursor  Mundi  (MS.  Cotton,  ed.  Morris),  1.  4741. 
A  bettir  crafte  is  for  this  besinesse 
Lette  make  a  skeppe  of  twygge  a  foote  in  brede, 

PaMadius,  Eusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 
The  steps,  and  baskets,  and  three-legged  stools  were  all 
cleared  away.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ii. 

In  Sussex  a  skep  is  a  broad,  flat  basket  of  wood. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  sen,  VI.  298. 

2.  The  amount  contained  in  a  skep :  used  for- 
merly as  a  specific  measure  of  capacity. 

A  skeppe  of  palme  thenne  after  to  surtray  is, 
This  wyne  v  pounde  of  fyne  hony  therto 
Ystamped  wel  let  mynge,  and  it  is  doo. 

Palladivs,  Husbondrie  (E.  K.  T.  S.),  p.  100. 
A  Skeppe,  a  measure  of  come. 

Lemns,  Manip.  Vocab.  (1570),  p.  70. 
Skep  is  familiar  to  me  as  a  West  Hiding  word.  .  .  . 
There  was  the  phrase  "Bring  me  a  skep  of  coal."    The 
coal-bucket  went  by  the  name  of  skep,  whatever  [in  capa- 
city] it  contained.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  298. 

3.  A  vehicle  consisting  of  a  large  wicker  bas- 
ket mounted  on  wheels,  used  to  convey  cops, 
etc.,  about  a  factory. — 4.  A  small  woo'den  or 
metal  utensil.used  for  taking  up  yeast.  HalU- 
well. —  5.  A  beehive  made  of  straw  or  wicker- 
work. 

The  first  swarm  [of  bees]  set  off  sune  in  the  morning. — 
But  1  am  thinking  they  are  settled  in  their  skeps  for  the 
night.  Scott,  Kob  Roy,  xvii. 

It  is  usual,  first,  to  hive  the  swarm  in  an  old-fa£hioned 
straw  skep.  Encyc.  Brit.,  in.  501. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
skepful  (skep'ful),  n.     [<  skep  +  -/«?.]    The 
amount  contained  in  a  skep,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Why,  the  baUads  swarm  out  every  morning  by  the  skep- 
fuU.  Mullion's  are  the  best,  but  there  are  twenty  besides 
him  at  it  late  and  early,    ifoctes  AmtTotianee,  Sept.,  1832. 

Skepsis,  scepsis  (skep'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  anifis,  ex- 
amination, hesitation,  doubt,  <  aniwreoBai,  ex- 
amine, look  into:  see  sTc^tic.']  Philosophic 
doubt;  skeptical  philosophy. 

Among  their  products  were  the  system  of  Locke,  the 
scepsis  of  Hume,  the  critical  philosophy  of  Eant. 

J.  Martineau.    (Imp.  Diet) 

skeptic,  sceptic  (skep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly also  skepttek,  scepUck;  =  OF.  sceptique, 

F.  sceptique  =  Sp.  esceptica  =  Pg.  scepUco  = 
It.  scetUco,  <  L.  *scepticus,  only  in  pi.  Sceptiei, 
the  sect  of  Skeptics  (ef.  D.  seeptisch  =  G. 
skeptiscli  =  Sw.  Dan.  skeptisk,  a.,  D.  sceptikus, 

G.  Sw.  Dan.  ske^tiker,  n.),  <  Gr.  anenrmdi, 
thoughtful,  inquiring,  iKCTrriKoi,  pi.,  the  Skep- 
tics, followers  of  Pyrrho,  <  aickirTeadai,  consider, 
cf .  asairelv,  view,  examine,  <  V  ckstv,  -j/  cKcm,  a 
transposed  form  of  y/  citek,  =  L.  specere,  look 
at,  view,  =  OHG.  spehon,  MHG.  spehen,  G.  spa- 
hen,  look  at,  spy,  whence  ult.  E.  spy :  see  spe- 
cies, spectacle,  etc.,  and  spy.  From  the  same 
Gr.  verb  is  ult.  E.  scope^.']  I.  a.  Same  as  skep- 
tical. 

All  knowing  ages  being  naturally  skepttek,  and  not  at 
all  bigotted ;  which,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived.  Is  the 
proper  character  of  our  own.  Dryden,  Lncian. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  suspends  his  judgment, 
and  holds  that  the  known  facts  do  not  warrant 
a  conclusion  concerning  a  given  fundamental 
question ;  a  thinker  distinguished  for  the  length 
to  which  he  carries  his  doubts;  also,  one  who 
holds  that  the  real  truth  of  things  cannot  be 
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known  in  any  case ;  one  who  will  not  aflSrm  or 
deny  anything  in  regard  to  reality  as  opposed 
to  appearance. 

He  is  a  seepticke,  and  dares  hardly  give  credit  to  his 
senses.       Bp.  Hall,  Characters  (1608),  p.  161.    (Latham.) 

It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  sceptics 
to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ;  yet  this 
is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and  disputes. 

Bume,  Human  Understanding,  xii.  2. 

2.  One  who  doubts  or  disbelieves  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

How  many  objections  would  the  Infidels  and  ScepUeks 
of  our  Age  have  made  against  such  a  Message  as  this  to 
Nineveh !  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

3.  [cap.}  An  adherent  of  a  philosophical  school 
in  ancient  Greece.  The  first  group  of  this  school  con- 
sisted of  Pyrrho  and  his  immediate  followers  (see  Pyr- 
rhonie)',  the  second  group  formed  the  so-called  Middle 
Academy,  less  radical  than  Pyrrho ;  and  the  third  group 
(.^hiesidemus  in  the  first  century,  Sextus,  etc.)  returned 
in  part  to  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.    Ueberweg. 

4.  One  who  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of 
any  particular  proposition;  one  who  has  a  ten- 
dency to  question  the  virtue  and  integrity  of 
most  persons. 

Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  L  131. 


=Syil.  2.  Unbelietier,  Free-fhmker,  etc.  Seeii, 
skeptical,  sceptical  (skep'ti-kal),  a.  '[<  skep- 
tic+-al.'\  1.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of , 
or  upholding  the  method  of  philosophical  skep- 
ticism or  universal  doubt;  imbued  with  or 
marked  by  a  disposition  to  question  the  possi- 
bility of  real  knowledge. 

If  anyone  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical  aa  to  deny  his  own 
existence,  .  .  .  let  him  for  me  enjoy  his  beloved  hapi>i- 
ness  of  being  nothing,  until  hunger  or  some  other  pain 
convince  him  of  the  contraiy. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  x.  §  2. 

The  plausibility  of  Hume's  sceptical  treatment  of  the 
objective  or  thinking  consciousness  really  depends  on 
his  extravagant  concessions  to  the  subjective  or  sensitive 
consciousness.  E.  Caird,  Phdos.  of  Kant,  p.  71. 

2.  Making,  involving,  or  characterizing  dis- 
belief in  the  principles  of  religion. 

The  sceptical  system  subverts  the  whole  foundation  of 
morals.  S.  Hall. 

3.  Disbelieving;  mistrustful;  doubting:  as,  a 
skeptical  smile. 

Captain  Lawton  entertained  a  profound  respect  for  the 
surgical  abilities  of  his  comrade,  but  was  very  sceptical  on 
the  subject  of  administering  internally  for  the  ailings  of 
the  human  frame.  Cooper,  The  Spy,  ix. 

Skeptical schooL  SeescAoo;!.— SkeptlcalsuspenBion 
of  judgment.  See  critical  suspension  of  judgment,  under 
critical. 

skeptically,  sceptically  (skep'ti-kal-i),  aOo.  In 
a  skeptical  manner,  in  any  sense  of  the  word; 
with  skepticism. 

skepticalness,  scepticalness  (skep'ti-kal-nes), 
n.  Skeptical  character  or  state;  douljt;  pro- 
fession of  doubt.    Fuller,  Serm.  of  Assurance, 

skepticism,  scepticism  (skep'ti-sizm),  n.  [=  F. 
sceptieisme  =  Sp.  esceptidsmo  =  Pg.  scepticismo 
=  It.  scetticismo  =  D.  scepUcismus  =  G.  skepti- 
cismus  =  Dan.  skepticisme  (NL.  scepUcismus); 
as  skeptic  +  -ism.^  The  entertaining  of  mis- 
trust, doubt,  or  disbelief;  especially,  the  rea- 
soning of  one  who  doubts  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  of  reality;  the  systematic  doubt 
which  characterizes  a  philosophical  skeptic; 
specifically,  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

He  [Berkeley]  prof  esses  .  .  .  to  have  composed  his  book 
against  the  sceptics  as  well  as  against  the  atheists  and 
free-thinkers.  But  tliat  all  his  arguments,  though  other- 
wise intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  sceptical,  appears 
from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no  answer,  and  produce  no 
conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentary 
amazement  and  irresolution  and  confusion  which  is  the 
result  of  scepHcimi. 

Hume,  Human  Understanding,  xii.  1,  note. 

Scepticism  had  been  bom  into  the  world,  almost  more 
hateful  than  heresy,  because  it  had  the  manners  of  good 
society  and  contented  itself  with  a  smile,  a  shrug,  an  al- 
most imperceptible  lift  of  the  eyebrow. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  182. 

Absolute  or  Fyrrlionic  Bkepttcism,  the  absence  of  any 
leaning  toward  either  side  of  any  question ;  complete  skep- 
ticism about  everything.    See  Pyrrhonism. 

skepticize,  scepticize  (skep'ti-siz),  v.  i. ;  pret. 
ana  pp.  skeptieizeci,  scepUcized,  ppr.  skeptidgvng, 
scepticizing.  [<  skeptic  +  -ize.']  To  act  the 
skeptic;  doubt;  profess  to  doubt  of  everything. 
You  can  afford  to  scepticize  where  no  one  else  will  so 
much  as  hesitate.  Shaftesbury. 

skeret,  a-  and  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
sheer^.  " 

skerling  (sk^r'ling),  n.  A  smolt,  or  young  sal- 
mon of  the  first  year.     [Local,  Eng.] 
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skerry  (sker'i),  n. ;  pi.  skerries  (-iz).     [<  Icel. 
sker,  a  skerry,  isolated  rock  in  tbe  sea,  =  Sw. 
skar=  Dan.  shjsBr:  see  scar^.'\     1.  A  rocky  isle; . 
an  insulated  rook ;  a  reef.     [Scotch.] 
Loudly  through  the  wide-flung  door 

Game  the  roar 
Of  the  sea  upon  the  Skerry. 
Longfellow,  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  The  Skerry  of  Shrieks,  1. 9. 

2.  A  loose  angular  fragment  of  rock;  rubble; 
slither;  ratchel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

In  working  marls,  great  trouble  is  experienced  from 
skerry  or  impure  limestone,  which  abounds  in  marl. 

C.  T.  Vavis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  66. 

sketch  (skech),  n.  [Formerly  scheise  (the  term, 
being  later  conformed  to  E.  analogies),  <  D. 
schets  =  G.  skizze  =  Dan.  skizze  =  Sw.  skiss  = 
F.  esquisse  —  Sp.  esguicio,  all  <  It.  scJiiezo,  rough 
draft  of  a  thing,  <  L.  schedium,  a  thing  made 
hastily,  <  seJiedius,  hastily  made,  <  Gr.  a%iSios, 
sudden,  offhand,  also  near,  close  to,  <  axe66v, 
near,  hard  by;  cf.  axeaee,  habit,  state,  axeTtK6(, 
retentive,  <  2d  aor.  inf-.  axelv,  ix^iv,  hold:  see 
scheme.'}  1.  A  brief,  slight,  or  hasty  delinea- 
tion ;  a  rapid  or  ofEhand  presentation  of  the  es- 
sential facts  of  anything;  a  rough  draft;  an 
outline :  as,  in  literature,  the  sketch  of  an  event, 
a  character,  or  a  career. 

The  first  schetse  of  a  comedy,  called  "The  Paradox." 
Dr.  Pope,  Life  of  Bp.  Ward  (1697),  p.  149.    (Latham.) 

However  beautiful  and  considerable  these  Antiquities 
are,  yet  the  Designs  that  have  been  taken  of  them  hith- 
erto have  been  ratlier  Sketches,  they  say,  than  accurate 
and  exact  Flans.     T.  HoUis,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  380. 

Boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  .  .  .  and  true  love 
Crown'd  after  trial ;  sketches  rude  and  faint, 
But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn  perhaps 
Lay  hidden.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  In  art:  (a)  The  first  suggestive  embodiment 
of  an  artist's  idea  as  expressed  on  canvas,  or 
on  paper,  or  in  the  clay  model,  upon  which  his 
more  finished  performance  is  to  be  elaborated 
or  built  up.  (6)  A  slight  transcript  from  na- 
ture of  the  human  figure,  or  of  any  object, 
made  in  crayon  or  chalk  with  simple  shading, 
or  any  rough  draft  in  colors,  taken  with  the 
bbjeet  of  securing  for  the  artist  the  materials 
for  a  finished  picture;  a  design  in  outhne;  a 
delineated  memorandum ;  a  slight  delineation 
or  indication  of  an  artist's  thought,  invention, 
or  recollection. 

This  plan  is  not  perhaps  in  all  respects  so  accurate  as 
might  be  wished,  it  being  composed  from  ttie  memoran- 
dums and  rude  sketches  of  the  master  and  surgeon,  who 
were  not,  I  presume,  the  ablest  draughtsmen. 

Anson,  Voyages,  iL  3. 

3.  A  short  and  slightly  constructed  play  or  lit- 
erary composition:  as,  "  sketches  "bj  Boz." 

We  always  did  alaughable«*«fcft  entitled  "Billy Button's 
Bide  to  Brentford,"  and  I  used  to  be  Jeremiab  Stitchem,  a 
servant  of  Billy  Button's,  that  comes  for  a  "  sitiation." 

London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  132. 


4.  In  music:  (a)  A  short  composition  consist- 
ing of  a  single  movement :  so  called  either  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  or  because 
it  is  of  a  descriptive  character,  being  suggest- 
ed by  some  external  object,  or  being  intended 
to  suggest  such  an  object,  as  a  fountain  or  a 

.  brook.  (6)  Generally  in  the  plural,  prelimi- 
nary memoranda  made  by  a  composer  with  the 
intention  of  developing  them  afterward  into  a 
finished  composition,  such  sketches  consist  some- 
times of  onlya  few  notes,  sometimes  of  themost  important 
parts  of  a  whole  movement.  For  instance,  great  numbers 
of  sketches  by  Beethoven  are  still  extant,  many  of  them 
showing  the  progressive  stages  of  worlu  aiterwsad  fully 
completed. 

5.  In  com.,  a  description,  sent  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  the  consignor,  of  the  kinds  of  goods 
sold  by  a  commission  house  and  the  terms  of 
sale.  =  Syn.  1.  Skeleton,  plot,  plan. — l  and  2.  Delinea- 
titm,  etc.    See  outline. 

sketch  (skech),  V.  [=  D.  schetsen  =  G.  skie- 
zieren  =  Dan.  skizzere;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  present  the  essential  facts  of ,  with 
omission  of  details;  outline  briefly  or  slightly; 
describe  or  depict  in  a  general,  incomplete,  and 
suggestive  way. 

I  must  .  .  .  leave  him  [the  reader]  to  contemplate  those 
ideas  which  I  have  only  sketched,  and  which  every  man 
must  finish  for  himself. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

2.  Specifically,  in  art,  to  draw  or  portray  in 
outline,  or  with  partial  shading;  make  a  rough 
or  slight  draft  of,  especially  as  a  memorandum 
for  more  finished  work :  as,  to  sketch  a  group 
or  a  landscape. 

The  method  of  Rubens  was  to  sketch  his  composition  in 
colours,  with  all  the  parts  more  determined  than  sketches 
generally  are ;  from  this  sketch  his  scholars  advanced  the 
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picture  as  far  ae  they  were  capable ;  after  which  he  re- 
touched the  whole  himself. 
Reyrwlds,  ou  Mason's  trans,  of  Dofresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ting,  note  11. 
Sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel.  Tennyson,  The  Broolc. 

=Syil.  To  portray.    See  ouUine,  n. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  sketch;  present 
essential  facts  or  features,  with  omission  of 
details. 

We  have  to  cut  some  of  the  business  between  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  because  It 's  too  long,  you  know.  .  .  .  But  we 
eketeh  along  through  the  play. 

Bawells,  Annie  Eilbum,  xv. 

2.  Specifically,  in  art,  to  draw  in  outline  or 
with  partial  shading:  as,  she  sketches  cleverly. 
sketcuability  (skeoh-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  sh^teh- 
able  +  4ty  (see  -MUiy).']  "  The  character  or 
quality  of  heing  sketchable;  especially,  the 
capacity  for  affording  effective  or  suggestive 
sketches. 

In  the  wonderful  crooked,  twisting,  climbing,  soaring, 
burrowing  Genoese  alleys  the  traveller  is  really  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  old  Italian  sketchaMlity. 

■  H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  48. 

sketchable  (skech'a-bl),  a.  [<  sketch  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  sketched  or  delineated;  suit- 
able for  being  sketched ;  effective  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sketch. 

Madame  Qervaisais  is  a  picture  of  the  visible,  sketchable 
Some  of  twenty-flve  years  ago. 

FortnighOy  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  507. 

In  the  town  itself,  though  there  is  plenty  sketchable, 
there  is  nothing  notable  save  the  old  town  cross. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  492. 

I  noted,  here  and  there,  as  I  went,  an  extremely  sketch- 
able  effect.  B.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  862. 

sketch-block  (skech'blok),  n.  A  block  or  pad 
of  drawing-paper  prepared  to  receive  sketches. 
Also  called  sketchvng-bloek. 
sketch-book  (skech'buk),  ».  1.  A  book  made 
with  blank  leaves  of  drawing-paper,  adapted 
for  use  in  sketching;  hence,  a  printed  book 
composed  of  literary  sketches  or  outlines. — 
2.  A  book  in  which  a  musical  composer  jots 
down  his  ideas,  and  works  out  his  preliminary 
studies. 
sketcher  (skech'6r),  n.  [<  sketch,  n.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  sketches. 

Lwas  a  sketeher  then ; 
See  here  my  doing :  curves  of  mountain,  bridge. 
Boat,  island,  ruins  of  a  castle. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

sketchily(skech'i-li),o*).  In  a  sketchy  or  slight 
manner. 

The  hah'  of  the  Hermes  seems  rather  roughly  and 
sketahUy  treated,  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate  finish 
of  the  body.  0.  T.  NeiMon,  Art  and  Archeeol.,  p.  361. 

sketchiness  (skech'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  sketchy. 

Daumier's  black  sketchiness,  so  full  of  the  technical 
gras,  the  fat  which  French  critics  commend,  and  which  we 
have  no  word  to  express.  The  Century,  XXXIX.  409. 

sketching-block  (skech'ing-blok),  n.     Same 

as  sketch-block. 
sketch-map  (skech'map),  n.    A  map  in  mere 

outline. 

A  small  sketch^tnap  of  the  moon. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXI.  480. 

sketchy  (skech'i),  as.  [<  s&e*c/j  + -^i.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  character  of  a  sketch;  sug- 
gesting in  outline  rather  than  portr^iying  by 
finished  execution :  as,  a  sketchy  narrative. —  2. 
Characteristic  of  a  sketch;  slight;  undetailed; 
unfinished. 

It  can  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination,  nor  employ  any 
of  that  loose  and  sketchy  brilliancy  of  execution  by  which 
painting  gives  an  artificial  appearance  of  lightness  to 
forms.  Knight,  On  Taste.    (JodreU.) 

skevent,  n.  [MB.  skevayne,  skyveyn,  <  OP.  esque- 
vin,  eschevin,  F.  Schevin  =  It.  scaMno,  <  ML.  sca- 
binus,  <  OLG.  scepeno,  MLG.  schepene,  schepen  = 
MD.  D.  schepen  =  OHG.  scaffin,  soeffin,  scaffino, 
scefflm,  scefino,  sohepheno,  MHGr.  scheffen, 
schepfe,  scheffe,  schopfe,  schopf,  schophf,  G. 
schoffe,  a  sheriff,  bailiff,  steward;  prob.  orig. 
'oriferer,'  <  OhG!.*scapan  =  OHG-.  scaffan=AS. 
scapan,  sceapan,  etCy  form,  shape,  arrange,  or- 
der, etc.:  seeste_pe.]  A  steward  or  bailiff ;  an 
officer  of  a  gild  next  in  rank  to  the  alderman. 

Also  ordeyned  it  is,  be  assent  of  the  bretheryn,  to  chese 
an  Aldirman  to  reule  the  Company,  and  four  skenmynM  to 
kene  the  goodes  of  the  gilde. 

*^  "*  EngV^  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 

Skevington's  daughter.  See  scavenger's  daugli- 
ier,  under  scavenger. 

skewi'(sku),  V.  ■  [Formerly  also  skiew,  skue, 
scue;  <  ME.  skewen,  *skuen,  turn  aside,  slip 
away,   escape,  <   OD.  scuwen,  MD. 
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schouwen,  D.  sehuwen  =  MLG.  schuwen,  LG. 
schuwen,  schouen  =  OHG.  scuhen,  sduhen,  MHG. 
schiuhen,  schiuwen,  G.  scheuchen,  scheuen,  get 
out  of  the  way,  avoid,  shun;  from  the  adj.:  D. 
schuw,  etc.,  =  AS.  sceoh,  shy :  see  shy^,  a.,  and 
cf.  shy^,  v.,  which  is  ult.  a  doublet  of  skew,  v. 
The  word  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Icel.  skeifr  =  Sw.  skef  =  Dan.  sJigeeB  =  D.  scheef 
=  North.  Fries.  sMaf=  G.  schief,  oblique  (which 
is  represented  in  B.  by  the  dial.  sMff^,  and  of 
which  the  verb  is  Sw.  skefva,  look  askance, 
squint,  =  Dan.  slyseoe,  slant,  slope,  swerve, 
look  askance),  or  with  Icel.  a  ska,  askew,  skddhr, 
askew,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected.] I.  intrans.  If.  To  turn  aside ;  slip  or 
fall  away ;  escape. 
SkiltuUe  skomfyture  he  skif tez  as  hym  lykez, 
Is  none  so  skathlye  may  skape,  ne  skews  fro  his  handes. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1562. 

And  should  they  see  us  on  our  knees  for  blessing. 
They'd  scue  aside,  as  frighted  at  our  dressing. 

Whiting,  Albino  and  Bellama  (1638).    (Nares.) 

2.  To  start  aside;  swerve;  shy,  as  a  horse. 

[Prov.  Bug.] — 3.  To  move  or  go  obliquely; 

sidle. 

To  skue  or  walk  sleuing,  to  waddle,  to  go  sideling  along. 

B.  PhiUips,  World  of  Words  (1706). 

Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skieidng  and 
shailing  to  every  step  you  set. 

Sir  E.  L'Estrange.    ^Latham.) 

4.  To  look  obliquely;  squint;  hence,  to  look 
slightingly  or  suspiciously. 
To  Skewe,  limis  oculis  spectare. 

-  Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (1570),  p.  94. 

Whenever  we  find  ourselves  ready  to  fret  at  every  cross 

occurrent,  ...  to  slug  in.our  own  performances,  to  skew 

at  the  infirmities  of  others,  take  we  notice  first  of  the 

impatience  of  our  own  spirit^,  and  condemn  it. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Sermons  (1681),  xxi.    (Latham.) 

II.  In-ans.  1.  To  turn  aside;  give  an  oblique 
direction  to ;  hence,  to  distort;  put  askew. 

Skew  your  ele  towards  the  margeni. 

Stanihurst,  p.  17.    (HaMiwell.) 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  way. 
Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or  shewed 

and  closed.  1  Ki.  vi.  4  (margin). 

To  skue  ot  chamfret,  viz.  to  slope  the  edge  of  a  stone,  as 
masons  doe  in  windowes,  &c.,  for  the  gaining  ot  light. 

Catgrave. 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  obliquely.    Imp.  Diet. — 

4.  To  throw  violently.    Compare  shy^.    Malli- 
well. 

skew^  (skii),  a.  [Formerly  also  skue,  scue;  < 
skev)^,  V.2  1.  Having  an  oblique  position; 
oblique;  turned  or  twisted  to  one  side:  as,  a 
skew  bridge. 

Several  have  imagin'd  that  this  skue  posture  of  the  axis 
is  a  most  unfortunate  and  pernicious  thing. 

BerMey,  Sermons,  viii. 

2.  Distorted;  perverted;  perverse. 

Com.  Sen.  Here 's  a  gallemaufry  of  speech  indeed. 
Mem.  I  remember,  about  the  year  1602,  many  used  this 
skew  kind  of  language.  A.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  iii.  6. 

3.  InTOa*^.,  having  disturbed  symmetry  by  cer- 
tain elements  being  reversed  on  opposite  sides ; 
also,  more  widely,  distorted — Skew  antipoints, 
four  points,  the  vertices  of  an  imaginary  tetrahedron, 
all  the  edges  of  which  are  of  zero  length  except  two, 
which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  to  the  line 
joining  their  middle  points.— Skew  aroh,  in  arch.  See 
orcAl.— Skew  back,  (a)  In  arch.,  that  part  of  a  straight 
or  curved  arch  which  recedes  on  the  springing  from 
the  vertical  line  of  the  opening.  In  bridges  it  is  a 
course  of  masonry  forming  the  abutment  for  the  vous- 
soirs  of  a  segmental  arch,  or,  in  iron  bridges,  for  the 
ribs.  (6)  Acastingontheendofatrusstowhichatension- 
rod  may  be  attached.  It  may  form  a  cap,  or  be  shaped  to  fit 
the  impost.  E.  H.  Knight.— Skew  bridge,  a  bridge  placed 
at  any  angle  except  a  right  angle  with  the  road  or  stream 
over  which  it  is  built.— Skew  chisel,  (a)  A  turning  or 
wood-working  chisel  having  the  edge  oblique  and  a  basil 
on  each  side.  (6)  A  carvers  chisel  having  the  shank  bent 
to  allow  the  edge  to  reach  a  sunken  surface.  B.  E.  Knight. 
— Skew  (drculant.  See  eireulant. — Skew  curve,  a 
curve  in  three  dimensions.  So  skew  cubic,  skew  Cartesian, 
etc.— Skew  determj^iaiit.  See  determinant.— STssw 
facets,  the  long  triangular  facets  bordering  the  girdle  of 
a  brilliant,  and  situated  between  the  templets  or  bezels 
and  the  girdle  of  the  stone.  There  are  eight  skew  facets 
on  the  crown  or  upper  side,  and  eight  on  the  pavilion 
or  lowCTside.  See  briUiant,  1.  Also  called  eross-facets.— 
Skew  geaxing,  a  gearing  of  which  the  cog-wheels  have 
their  teeth  placed  obliquely  so  as  to  slide 
into  one  another  without  clashing.  It  is 
used  to  transmit  motion  between  shafts  at 
an  angle  to  each  other,  and  with  their  axes 
not  in  the  same  plane.  K.  H.  Knight.— 
Skew  hellcoid,  a  screw-surface.- Skew 
invariant,  an  invariant  which  changes  its 
sign  when  x  and  y  are  interchanged.— 
Skew  plane,  in  joinery,  a  plane  in  which 
the  mouth  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  are  obliquely  across 
the  face.- Skew  polygon,  product,  quadrUateraL 
See  the  nouns.— Skew-rabbet  plane.  See  rabbet-plane. 
—Skew  reciprocal,  a  locus  in  line-ooBrdlhates  propor- 
tional to  the  point-coiirdinates  of  another  locus,  or  vice 

-Skew  surface,  a  ruled  surface  in  which  two 
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successive  generators  do  not  in  general  intersect.  So 
skew  quadric,  etc.— Skew  symmetric  determinant. 
See  determinant.— Skew  Sjmmietry,  that  symmetry 
which  characterizes  hemihedral  crystals,  more  particu- 
larly those  of  the  gyroidal  type,  as  the  trapezohedral  forms 
common  with  quartz. —  SKeW  table,  in  arch,,  a  course 
of  skews,  as  a  slanting  coping  (on  a  gable),  or  any  similar 
feature. — Skew  wheel,  a  form  of  bevel-wheel  having 
the  teeth  formed  obliquely  on  the  rim.  Compare  skew 
gearing. 
Skew^  (skii),  n.    [<  «fceM)i,  v.,  in  part  <  «fceM)i,  a.] 

1.  A  deviation  or  distortion;  hence,  an  error; 
a  mistake. 

Thus  one  of  the  many  skews  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue 
was  set  straight. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  p.  xvii. 

2.  An  oblique  glance ;  a  squint. 

Whatever  good  works  we  do  with  an  eye  from  his  and 
a^^ew  unto  our  own  names,  the  more  pain  we  take,  the 
more  penalty  of  pride  belongs  unto  us. 

ReK.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  9. 

3.  A  piebald  or  skew-bald  animal,  especially  a- 
horse.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Bug.] — 4.  A  skew 
wheel. —  5.  In  arch.,  the  sloping  top  of  a  but- 
tress where  it  slants  off  against  a  wall ;  a  coping 
mounting  on  a  slant,  as  that  of  a  gable ;  a  stone 
built  into  the  base-angle  of  a  gable,  or  other 
similar  situation,  to  support  a  coping  above.. 

Compare   skew-corbel,  below Skew-corbel,  in 

arch.,  a  stone  built  into  the  base  of  a  gable  to  support 


Skew  Gearing. 


A,  A,  Skew-corbels. 


the  skews  or  coping  above,  and  resist  their  tendency  to 
slide  down  from  their  bed.  Also  called  smmtwr-stone, 
skew-put,  and  skew. — SkeW-fillet,  a  fillet  nailed  ou  a  root 
along  the  gable-coping  to  raise  the  slates  there  and  throw 
the  water  away  from  the  joining. —  Skew-put.  Same  as 
skew-carbel. 

skew^  (skii),  adm.     [<  skew^,  a.     Cf.  askew.] 
Aslant;  aslope;  obliquely;  awry;  askew.  Sal- 
liwell.    [Prov.  Bug.] 
To  look  skew,  or  arskew,  to  squint  or  leer. 

E.  Phillips,  World  of  Words  (1708). 

skew^t,  «•    An  obsolete  variant  of  sky^. 
skew^  (skii),  ».    Same  as  scow. 
skew*t,  n.     [Origin  obscure.]     A  cup.     [Old 
slang.] 

This  is  Bien  Bowse,  this  is  Bien  Bowse, 

Too  little  is  my  Skew. 
I  bowse  no  Lage,  but  a  whole  Gage 
Ot  this  I'll  bowse  to  you. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 

skew-bald  (sku'bftld),  a.  [<  skew'^  -^■  baWX. 
Cf .  piebald.]  Spotted  in  an  irregular  manner ; 
piebald :  used  especially  of  horses,  strictly,  j)je- 
oaM  applies  to  horses  spotted  with  white  and  black,  skew- 
baid  to  such  as  are  spotted  with  white  and  some  other  color 
than  black.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

You  shall  find 
Og  the  great  commissary,  and,  which  is  worse, 
Th'  apparatour  upon  his  ^ew-bal'd  horse. 

deaveland.  Poems  (1651).    (Xares.) 
Tallantire  drove  his  spurs  into  a  rampant,  skewbald 
stallion  with  china^blue  eyes. 

22.  Kipling,  Head  of  the  District. 

skewed  (slmd),  jj.  a.     [<  MB.  skewed,  skued;  < 
skew^  +  -ed^.]     1.  Turned  aside;  distorted; 
awry. 
This  skew'd  eyed  carrion. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  1. 

2t.  Skew-bald;  piebald. 

The  skewed  goos,  the  brune  goose  as  the  white 
Is  not  fecounde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
Some  be  flybytjen, 
Some  skewed  as  a  kytten. 

Skelton,  Elynour  Bummyng,  1. 142. 

skewer  (sku'er),  n.  [Orig.  a  dial,  form  of 
skiver,  a  skewer  (cf.  skiver-wood,  skewer-wood, 
dogwood,  of  which  skewers  are  made),  an  un- 
assibilated  form  of  shiver,  a  splinter  of  wood 
(of.  Sw.sfcj^er  =  Dan. sto/er, slate):  seeshiver^.] 
.1.  A  pin  of  wood  or  iron  for  fastening  meat  to 
a  spit  or  for  keeping  it  in  form  while  roasting. 

Send  up  your  meat  well  stuck  with  skewers,  to  make  it 
look  round  and  plump.  Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Cook). 

2.  A  bobbin-spindle  fixed  by  its  blunt  end  into 
a  shelf  or  bar  in  the  creel.    M.  H.  Knight. 
skewer  (skii'fer),  v.  t.     [<  skewer,  n.]    To  fasten 
with  skew«rs;    pierce  or  transfix,  as  with  a 
skewer. 

Of  duels  we  have  sometimes  spoken ;  iow  .  .  .  mess- 
mates, flinging  down  the  wine-cup  and  weapons  ol  reason 


skewer 

and  repartee,  met  in  the  measured  field,  to  part  bleeding, 
or  perhaps  not  to  part,  but  to  Ml  mutually  skewered 
through  with  iron.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  n.  iii.  3. 

skewer-machine  (sku'fer-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
wood-working  maonine  for  roughly  shaping  or 
for  finishing  skewers  from  wooden  blocks.  In 
the  former  case  the  skewers  are  finished  by 
a  skewer-pointing  machine. 

skewer-wood  (sku'6r-wud),  n.  Same  Bsprick- 
timber.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

skew-gee  (ska"je'),  a.  Crooked;  skew;  squint. 
Also  used  as  a  noun :  as,  on  the  skew-gee.  [Col- 
loq.] 

skewing  (skti'ing),  n.  [Verlial  n.  of  sTcew,  v.l 
In  gilding,  the  process  of  removing  superfluous 
gold-leaf  from  parts  of  a  surface,  and  of  patch- 
ing pieces  upon  spots  where  the  gold-leaf  has 
failed  to  adhere.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
brush,  and  precedes  burnishing.  E.  S.  Knight. 
Also  spelled  sJcuinq. 

skew-symmetrical  (sku'si-mefri-kal),  a.  Hav- 
ing each  element  equal  to  the  negative  of  the 
corresponding  element  on  the  other  side. 

skewy  (sku'i),  a.  [<  skew  +  -^i.]  Skew.  SaU 
Uwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

ski,  n.    Same  as  skee. 

skiagraphy  (ski-ag'ra-fi),  n.  Same  as  sciagra- 
phy. 

skiascopy  (ski'a-sko-pi),  n.  [Also  sciascopy;  < 
Gr.  BKia,  shadow,  -I-  -nisoma,  <  aaoweiv,  view.] 
Shadow-test :  a  method  of  estimating  the  re- 
fraction of  an  eye  by  throwing  into  it  light 
from  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  and  observ- 
ing the  movement  which  the  retinal  illumina- 
tion makes  on  slightly  rotating  the  mirror. 
Also  called  keratoscopy,  reUnoscopy,  koroseopy, 
vupilloscopy,  retinoskiascopy. 

skice  (skis),  V.  i.  [Also  sfcise;  origin  obscure.] 
To  run  fast;  move  quickly.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

They  siciee  a  large  space,  &  seeme  for  to  flie  withal,  and 
therefore  they  cal  them  .  .  .  the  flying  squirrels. 

HaMuy^B  Voyages,  I.  479. 

Tip  at  five  a'Clock  in  the  morning,  and  out  till  Dinner- 
time, Out  agen  at  afternoon,  and  so  till  Supper-time. 
Sldse  out  this  away,  and  glcise  out  that  awa^.  (He's  no 
Shayle,  I  assure  you.)  Brcme,  Jovial  Crew,  It. 

skid^  (skid),  n.  [Also  skeed;  <  Icel.  sk^dh  =  Sw. 
skid  =  Dan.  skid  =  AS.  sdd,  E.  shide,  a  billet  of 
wood,  etc. :  see  sMde,  of  wmch  sMd  is  an  unas- 
sibilated  (Scand.)  form.  Ct.  skidor,  skee.^  1. 
Naut. :  (a)  A  framework  of  plants  or  timber 
fitted  to  the  outside  of  a  ship  abreast  of  the 
hatches,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  side  while  ear- 
go  is  hoisted  in  or  out.  Boat-tlads  are  planks  fitted 
io  the  outside  of  a  ship  abreast  of  the  boat-davits,  to  keep 
the  side  from  being  chafed  when  the  boats  are  lowered  or 
hoisted.  (J)  A  strut  or  post  to  sustain  a  beam  or 
deck,  or  to  throw  the  weight  of  a  heavy  object 
upon  a  part  of  the  structure  able  to  bear  the 
burden,  (c)  One  of  a  pair  of  timbers  in  the 
waist  to  support  the  larger  boats  when  aboard. 
— S.  A  log  forming  a  track  for  a  heavy  moving 
object;  a  timber  forming  an  inclined  plane  in 
loading  or  unloading  heavy  articles  from  trucks, 
etc. — 3.  One  of  a  number  of  timbers  resting  on 
blocks,  on  which  a  structure,  such  as  a  boat,  is 
built. — 4.  A  metal  or  timber  support  for  a  can- 
non.— 5,  One  of  a  pair  of  parallel  timbers  for 
supporting  a  barrel,  a  row  of  casks,  or  the  like. 
— 6.  The  brake  of  a  crane. — 7.  A  shoe  or  drag 
used  for  preventing  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  or 
carriage  from  revolving  when  descending  a  hill ; 
hence,  a  hindrance  or  obstruction.  Also  called 
skid-pan. 

But  not  to  repeat  the  deeds  they  did. 

Backsliding  in  spite  of  all  moral  skid, 

If  all  were  true  that  fell  from  the  tongue. 

There  was  not  a  villager,  old  or  young. 

But  deserved  to  be  whipp'd,  imprison'd,  or  hung. 

Hood,  Tale  of  a  Trumpet.    (Da»ie».) 

skid''-  (skid),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  skidded,  ppr.  skidd- 
ding. [<  skid\  ».]  •!.  trans.  1.  To  place  or 
move  on  a  skid  or  skids. 

The  logs  are  then  skidded  by  horses  or  oxen  into  skid- 
ways.  wMoh  hold  from  one  to  two  hundred. 

Scramer'sMa!!.,IV.e65. 

2.  To  support  by  meanrof  skids. 

All  logs,  ...  as  they  are  brought  in,  unless  stacked  at 
once,  should  be  blocked  or  skidded  off  the  ground,  as  a 
temporary  measure.  Laslett,  Timber,  p.  318. 

3.  To  check  with  a  skid,  as  wheels  in  going 
down-hill.    Dickens. 

II.  intrans.  To  slide  along  without  revolving, 
as  a  wheel:  said  also  of  any  object  mounted  on 
wheels  so  moving. 

When  the  car  was  skidding  it  could  be  brought  to  a  stop 
on  grade  by  closing  the  current  and  re-energizing  the  mag- 
nets. Meet.  Sev.  (Amer.),  XVI.  7. 

The  rider  being  directly  over  his  pedals,  and  the  driving 
wheel  not  skidding.  Bury  and  Hillier,  Cycling,  p.  361. 
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skid2  (skid),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  skidded,  ppr. 
skidding.    A  variant  of  scud. 

The  Dutch  ladies ...  ran  skidding  down  the  aisle  of  the 
chapel,  tip  tap,  tip  tap,  like  frightened  hares. 

Mme.  ITArUay,  Diary,  VII.  141.    (fiavCes.) 

skiddar,  n.    See  skidor. 
skiddaw  (sMd'a),  n.    Same  as  kiddaw. 
Skiddaw  slates.    See  slate'^. 
skidder  (skid'6r), ».    [<  sW(Jl -1- -eri.]   One  who 
skids,  or  uses  a  skid. 

The  skidders  haul  the  logs  to  the  pile. 
The  Wiseonsin  Pineries,  New  York  Evangelist,  March  8, 

[1883. 

skider  (ski'dfer),  »i.   [Cf.sfcee.]   A  skate.    [Prov. 

Eng.] 

skid-pan  (skid'pan),  n.    Same  as  skid^,  7. 
skief,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  «%i. 
skiey,  a.    See  skyey. 
skiffi  (skil),  n.    [<  OF.  esquif,  <  MHG.  skif,  schif, 

G.  schiff,  a  boat,  ship,  =  E.  ship :  see  ship.']   If. 

Formerly,  a  small  sailing  vessel  resembling  a 

sloop. 
Olauus  fled  in  a  little  skiffe  vnto  his  father  in  law  the  earl 

of  Eosse.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  14. 

2.  Now,  a  small  boat  propelled  by  oars. 

Our  captain  went  in  his  skiff  abomd  the  Ambrose  and 
the  Neptune.  Winthr(^,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  8. 

Cod-selne  skiff,  a  small  boat  engaged  in  cod-seining,  or 
attending  the  cod-seiners. 
skiffl  (skit J,  V.  t.     [<  skif.^,  ».]     To  sail  upon  or 
pass  over  in  a  skiff  or  light  boat.     [Rare.] 
They  have  skiff'd 
Torrents  whose  roaring  tyranny  and  power 
r  the  least  of  these  was  dreadful. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  3. 

skiffs  (skif),  a.  [<  Icel.  skeifr  =  Sw.  skef=  Dan. 
skgsefo  =  D.  scheef  =  G.  schief  =  North.  Fries. 
skiaf,  oblique.  Of.  skew^.]  Oblique;  distort- 
ed; awkward.    HalliweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

skiff-handed  (skif'hand-ed),  a.  Awkward  in 
the  use  of  the  hands;  unable  to  throw  straight. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

skiflBing  (sMf 'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  *skiffie,  v. ; 
origin  obscure.]  In  stone-cutting,  the  operation, 
of  blocking  off  the  rough  corners  of  ashler  in 
the  preliminary  dressing;  knobbing.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

skiftt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  shift. 

skilder  (sMl'dfer),  v.  i.    Same  as  skelder. 

skilful  (skil'ful),  a.  [Also  skillful;  early  mod. 
E.  skilfull;  <  MB.  skilful,  shylfull,  scelvol;  <  skill 
+  -ful.']  1+.  Having  reason;  endowed  with 
mind;  thinking;  rational. 

A  skylfuU  beeste  than  will  y  make. 
At tir  my  shappe  and  my  liknesse. 

York  Plays,  p,  IB. 

2t.  Conforming  to  reason  or  right ;  reasonable; 

proper.    Ayenmte  oflnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 
Al  wol  he  kepe  his  lordes  hir  degree. 
As  it  is  right  and  skUfvl  that  they  be 
Enhaunced  and  honoured  and  most  dere, 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  385, 

3.  Having  trained  and  practised  faculties;  pos- 
sessing practical  ability;  well  qualified  for  ac- 
tion; able;  dexterous;  expert. 

At  conseil  &  at  nede  he  was  a  ski^uUe  kyng. 

Sob.  of  Brunnc,  p.  311. 

Be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick, 

skaSiA,  and  deadly.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  Ui.  4.  245. 

4.  Having  ability  in  a  specified  direction; 
versed;  experienced;  practised:  followed  by  a 
qualifying  phrase  or  clause. 

Of  perill  nought  adrad, 
Ne  skOfutt  of  the  uncouth  jeopardy. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  16, 
Human  pride 
Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 
To  hide  its  ignorance,     Shelley,  Queen  Alab,  vii. 

5.  Displaying  or  requiring  skUl ;  indicative  of 
skill;  clever;  adroit:  as,  a  sfciifM^  contrivance. 

Of  skUfuU  industry. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  li.,  Eden. 
The  slalful  devices  with  which  the  Bomans,  in  the  first 
Punic  War,  wrought  such  wholesale  destruction  on  the 
Carthaginian  fleets,  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  207. 

=Syn.  3.  Dexterous,  Expert,  etc;  (see  adrcfit),  adept,  con- 
versant, proficient,  accomplished,  qualified,  intelligent, 
masterly, 

skilfully  (skU'ftd-i),  adv.    [Also  skillfully;  < 
ME.  skilfully,  skillfully,  skylfully,  skeholliche;  < 
skilful  +  -ly^."]   In  a  skilful  manner.    Especially— 
(ot)  With  reason.  Justice,  or  propriety ;  reasonably. 
In  othre  guode  skele  and  clenliche  and  skeluoUiche. 

Ayenbite  of  Irnoyt  (E.  E.  T,  S,),  p.  6. 
Me  thynketh  thus,  that  neither  ye  nor  I 
Oghte  half  this  wo  to  maken  skSfulXy. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1265. 
(B)  With  nice  art ;  cleverly ;  adroitly ;  dexterously. 

Sing  unto  him  a  new  song ;  play  skUfvJUy  with  a  loud 
noise.  Ps,  xxxiii.  3, 
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Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  epeakest  skOJvUy. 

Shak.,  Ii,  L.  L,,  il,  1.  258. 

Skilfulness  (sMl'fva-nes),  n.    [Also  skillfulness ; 
<  ME.  sicylfulnesse ;  <  skilful  +   -ness."]    The 
quality  of  being  skilful;  the  possession  of  skill 
or  ability,  in  any  sense  of  eitner  word. 
Skylfulnesse,  racionabilitas.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  457. 

So  he  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart; 
and  guided  them  by  the  skOifvlmss  of  his  hands. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  72. 

skilip  (skil'ip),  n.  [<  Turk.  IsUlip,  ot  Iskelib, 
in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  name  is  said  to  be  ap- 
plied to  various  fictitious  substances.]  Scam- 
mony  prepared  near  Angora  by  mixing  starch 
with  the  juice  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent, 
of  the  mass.  This  is  combined  with  other  impure  scam- 
mony  to  form  different  grades  of  the  drug.  In  London 
use  the  word  appears  to  denote  any  highly  adulterated 
Bcammony, 

skill  (skU),  V.  [<  ME.  skilen  (also  assibilated 
schillen,  schyllen,  <  AS.  *scylian),  <  Icel.  Sw. 
skilja  =  Dan.  skille,  separate,  impers.  differ, 
matter,  =  MD.  schillen,  schellen  =  MLG.  schelen, 
separate ;  akin  to  Sw.  skala  =  Dan.  skalle,  peel, 
=  Lith.  skelti,  cleave;  prob.  <  ■s/'skal,  separate, 
which  appears  also  in  scaled,  shale^,  shell,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  set  apart;  separate. 

And  skUedd  ut  all  f  ra  the  folle 
Thurrh  hali^  lit  and  lare, 

OnniUum,  1. 16860. 

SchyUyn  owte,  or  oullyn  owte  fro  sundyr,  Segrego. 

Prompt.  Pwn.,  p.  446. 

2.  Hence,  to  discern ;  have  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding (to) ;  know  how:  .usually  with  an 
infinitive.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng,] 

There  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skXCl  to  hew  timber 
like  unto  the  Sidonians,  1  Ei,  v,  6, 

He  cannot  sksUl  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade. 
MiUxm,  Areopagitica,  p.  39, 

II.  ini/rans.  1.  To  have  perception  or  com- 
prehension; have  understanding;  discern:  fol- 
lowed by  of  or  on. 

Thei  can  knowe  many  thinges  be  force  of  clergie  that 
we  ne  can  no  stj/Je  on.  Merlin  (E.  E,  T,  S.),  i  27. 

They  that  skOX  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 

All  that  they  know  not^  envy,  or  admire.    Spencer. 

2t.  To  have  personal  and  practical  knowledge 
.(of) ;  be  versed  or  practised ;  hence,  to  be  ex- 
pert or  dexterous :  commonly  followed  by  of. 

These  v  cowde  skUe  of  bateile,  and  mochetheiknewe  of 
werre.  Merlin  (E,  E,  T.  S.),  ilL  666. 

Our  Prentises  and  others  may  be  appoynted  and  diuided 

euery  of  them  to  his  office,  and  to  that  he  can  best  skilX  of. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  299. 

As  for  herbs  and  philters,  I  could  never  skitt  (jf  them. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel,,  p,  494. 

3.  To  make  difference ;  signify;  matter:  used 
impersonally,  and  generaUy  with  a  negative. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

I  am  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  from  his  high  seat  I  came. 
But  whither  I  got  U  skills  not,  for  Knowledge  is  my  name. 
Peele,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 

JEsop.  What  do  we  act  to-day? 

Par.  It  skills  Twt  what,     MastHnger,  IU>man  Actor,  L  1. 

One  word  more  I  had  to  say. 
But  it  skills  not;  go  your  way, 

Herrick,  To  the  Passenger, 

skill  (skil),  n.  [<  ME.  skill,  skil,  skyl,  skyll, 
skille,  skylle,  sMle,  skyle,  skele  (also  assibilated 
schile,  schil,  scele,  <  AS.  *SGile),  <  Icel.  skil,  a  dis- 
tinction, discernment,  knowledge,  =.Sw.  skdl, 
reason,  =  Dan.  skjel,  a  separation,  boundary, 
limit,  =  MLG.  schele  =  MD.  Scheie,  scheele,  sepa- 
ration, discrimination:  see  the  verb,]  If.  The 
discriminating  or  reasoning  faculty;  the  mind. 

Another  es  that  the  skyll  mekely  be  vssede  in  gastely 
thynges,  als  in  medytacyons,  and  orysouns,  and  lukynge 
in  haly  bnkes. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (B,  E,  T.  S.),  p.  13, 

For  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Kemembers  not  these  garments. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7.  66. 

2.  Discriminative  power;  discernment;  under- 
standing; reason;  wit. 

Craftier  skU  kan  i  non  than  i  wol  knthe. 

William  of  PcHeme  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  1. 1680. 

So  feeble  skiM  of  perfect  things  the  vulgar  has. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  17. 

Neither  is  it  [liberty]  oompleatly  giv'n  but  by  them  who 
have  the  happy  skUl  to  know  what  is  grievance  and  unjust 
to  a  people.  MUtan,  Hist.  Eng.,  UL 

3t.  Reasonableness;  propriety;  Tightness;  jus- 
tice ;  proper  course ;  wise  measure ;  also,  right- 
ful claim ;  right. 

When  it  is  my  sones  wille 
That  I  come  him  to  hit  is  skiUe. 

King  Horn  (E.  B,  T.  S,),  p.  86. 
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For  ever  as  tendre  a  capoan  etetli  the  tox, 
ThoKh  he  be  f als  and  hath  the  foul  betrayed, 
As  snal  the  goode  man  that  thertor  pared ; 
Al  have  he  to  the  capoun  skUle  and  right, 
The  lalae  lox  wol  have  his  part  at  night. 

Chaucer,  Good  women,  1. 1392. 
Oure  brother  &  sustlr  he  is  bi  skUe, 
For  he  so  seide,  &  lerid  us  that  lore. 

Bymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  9. 

4t.  Reasoning;  argument;  proof;  also,  cause; 
reason. 

Everych  hath  swich  replioaoioun 
That  non  by  aUUis  may  been  brought  adoun. 

Chawser,  Parliament  of  Fow^s,  L  638. 
Agens  this  can  no  clerk  sidle  fynde. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  20. 
Langere  here  thu  may  noglite  dwelle ; 
The  skyUe  I  sail  the  telle  wherefore. 

Thomas  t(f  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 107). 
I  think  you  have 
As  little  skill  to  fear  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to 't.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  162. 

5.  Practical  knowledge  and  ability ;  power  of 
action  or  execution;  readiness  and  excellence 
in  applying  wisdom  or  science  to  practical  ends ; 
«xpertness;  dexterity. 

The  workman  on  his  stuff  hia  sMll  doth  show ; 
And  yet  the  stuff  gives  not  the  man  his  skUl. 

Sir  J,  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  i. 
He  hath  sJiill  to  cure  those  that  are  somewhat  crazed  in 
their  wits  with  their  burdens. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  93. 
Was  dying  all  they  had  the  8M2  to  do? 

Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 
It  is  in  little  more  than  sJeUl  of  drawing  and  modelling 
"that  the  art  of  Kaphael  .  .  .  surpasses  that  of  Giotto. 

C.  S.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  308. 

■6t.  A  particular  power,  ability,  or  art ;  a  gift 

■or  attainment ;  an  accomplishment. 

O  Calchas,  for  the  state  of  Greece,  thy  spirit  prophetic 

shows 
^MUs  that  direct  us.  Chapman,  Iliad,  i.  83. 

Not  all  the  skills  fitt  for  a  princely  dame 
Your  learned  Muse  w*-  youth  and  studye  bringes. 
Pvitenham,  Parthenlades,  xii. 
Bichard,  ...  by  a  thousand  princely  skilla,  gathering 
so  much  corn  as  if  he  meant  not  to  return.  Fuller. 

7.  That  toi  which  one  is  specially  qualified; 
one's  forte.     [Rare.] 

They  had  arms,  leaders,  and  successes  to  their  wish ;  but 
to  make  use  of  so  great  an  advantage  was  not  thir  skin. 
XUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ill. 

St.  The  number  of  persons  connected  with  any 
art,  trade,  or  profession ;  the  craft. 
Martiall  was  the  cheif  e  of  this  skU  among  the  Latines. 
Puttenltam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  44. 
=Syn.  5.  Facility,  knack.    See  adroit. 

skiUagalee,  n.    See  sTmlllgalee. 

akillea  (sMld),  a,.  [<  shill  +  -ei^^.]  1.  Hav- 
ing skill ;  especially,  having  the  knowledge  and 
ability  which  come  from  experience ;  trained ; 
versed;  expert;  adept;  proficient. 

O  thou  well  skill'd  in  curses,  stay  awhile, 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 116. 

2.  Displaying  or  requiring  skill ;  involving  spe- 
cial knowledge  or  training:  as,  skilled  labor. 
;skilless  (skil'les),  a.     [<  ME.  sMlelass;  <  sMll 
+  -less.']     If.  Lacking  reason  or  intellectual 
power;  irrational. 
SkUelses  swa  summe  asse.  OrmvJ/wm,  1.  3715. 

2.  Lacking  knowledge ;  ignorant ;  uninformed ; 
unaware. 

Nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dearf ather ;  how  features  are  abroad 
I  am  skittess  of.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1.  62. 

3.  Lacking  practical  acquaintance  or  experi- 
ence; unfamiliar  (with);  untrained  or  un- 
versed; rude;  inexpert. 

SkUless  as  unpractised  infancy.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  1. 1. 12. 
A  little  patience,  youth !  'twill  not  be  long. 
Or  I  am  skilless  quite.  Keats,  Bndymion,  iii. 

rskillet  (skil'et), ».  [Formerly  or  dial,  also  sJiel- 
let ;  <  OF.  escuellette,  a  little  dish,  dim.  of  eseuelle, 
a  dish,  F.  Scitelle,  a  porringer,  =  Pr.  escudella  = 
Sp.  escudilla  =  Pg.  escudella  =  It.  scodella,  <  L. 
scuteUa,  a  salver,  tray,  ML.  a  platter,  dish :  see 
scuttle^,  sculler^,  scullery.']  1 .  A  small  vessel 
of  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  generally  hav- 
ing a  long  handle  and  three  or  four  legs,  used 
for  heating  and  boiling  water,  stewing  meat, 
and  other  culinary  purposes. 

Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm: 

Shak.,  Othello,  1.  3.  273. 
Yet  milk  in  proper  skillet  she  will  place, 
And  gently  spice  it  with  a  blade  of  mace. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Making  Puddings,  1. 

2.  A  rattle  or  bell  used  by  common  criers. 

J.   Orahame,  Birds    of    Scotland   (ed.   1806), 

Gloss.,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VH.  322. 

— 3,  A  ship's  cook;  a  "pot-wrestler"  or  pot- 
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walloper.  [Slang.]  —  4.  In  metal-worMng,  a 
form  into  which  the  precious  metals  are  run  for 
sale  and  use  as  bullion,  flatter  than  an  ingot. 

skill-facet  (Bkil'fas"et),  n.  In  diamond-cutUng. 
Seefacefi-. 

skillful,  skillfully,  etc.    See  skilful,  etc. 

skilligalee,  skilligolee  (sMl'i-ga-le',  -go-le'), 
«.  [Also  sMllygalee,  sMllygolee,  slcillagalee,  also 
skilly;  origin  obscure.]  A  poor,  thin,  watery 
kind  of  broth  or  soup,  sometimes  consisting  of 
oatmeal  and  water  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled^  a  weak,  watery  diet  served  out  to  pris- 
oners m  the  hulks,  paupers  in  workhouses,  and 
the  like;  a  drink  made  of  oatmeal,  sugar,  and 
water,  formerly  served  out  to  sailors  in  the 
British  navy. 

skillingif  (skil'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  skylynge;  ver- 
bal u.  of  skill,  v.]    Reasoning;  ratiocination. 


Eyht  Bwych  comparison  as  It  Is  of  skylynge  to  nnder- 
stondinge.  Cha/ueer,  Boethius,  It.  prose  8. 

skilling^  (skil'ing),  n.  Same  as  sfceeMwg'.  [Prov. 
fing.] 

skilling^  (skil'ing),  TO.  [<  Sw.  Dan.  shilling  = 
E.  sMlHng.]  A  money  formerly  used  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  northern  Grermany,  in  some  places 


obverse.  Reverse. 

Skilling,  in  the  British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

as  a  coin  and  in  others  as  a  money  of  account. 
It  varied  in  value  from  id.  in  Denmarkto nearly 
1^.  (about  2  cents)  in  Hamburg. 

In  Norway  the  small  currency  now  consists  partly  of 
hsilt-skillin£i  and  one-«A^2m^  pieces  in  copper,  the  skiUing 
being  nearly  egual  in  value  to  an  English  h^tpenny,  but 
principally  of  two-,  three-,  and  toxa-sloMing  pieces,  com- 
posed of  billon. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  126. 

skill-thirstt,  ».  Craving  for  knowledge ;  curi- 
osity.    [Rare.] 

Ingratitude,  pride,  treason,  gluttony. 
Too-curious  skia-thirsl,  enuy,  felony. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  U.,  The  Imposture, 

skilly  (skil'i),  n.    Same  as  skilligalee. 

skillygalee,  skillygolee, .«.    See  skilligalee. 

skilpot  (skil'pot),  n.  The  slider,  oi?  red-belUed 
terrapin.    See  sUder^,  2. 

skilts  (skilts),  TO.^Z.  [Ct.kilt]  A  sort  of  coarse, 
loose  short  trousers  formerly  worn  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Her  father  and  elder  brother  wore  .  .  .  a  sort  of  brown 
tow  trousers,  known  at  the  time — these  things  happened 
some  yeais  ago— as  skUts;  theiy  were  short,  reaching  just 
below  the  knee,  and  very  large,  being  a  f  uU  half  yard  broad 
at  the  bottom.  ,      S.  Judd,  Margaret,  1.  2. 

skilty-boots  (skil'ti-bots),  to.  pi.  Half-boots. 
SalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

skilTingS  (sMl'vingz),  to.  pi.  [Avar,  of  *skelving, 
unassibilated  form  of  shelving^.]  The  rails  of 
a  cart:  a  wooden  frame  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
cart  to  widen  and  extend  its  size.  Malliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

skim  (skim),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  skimmed,  ppr. 
shimming.  [A  var.  of  scmto,  «.]  1,  trans.  1.  To 
lift  the  scum  from;  clear  the  surface  of  by  re- 
moving any  floating  matter,  by  means  of  a 
spoon,  a  flat  ladle,  or  the  like :  as,  to  skim  soup 
by  removing  the  oil  or  fat;  to  s^mmilk  by  tak- 
ing off  the  cream. 

To  skimme,  despumare. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vooab.  (1670),  p.  131. 
Are  not  you  [Puck]  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skirm  milk,  and  sometime  labours. in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  chum? 
Shak.,  M.  K.  D.,  ii.  1.  36. 

2.  To  lift  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  by  a 
sliding  movement,  as  with  a  paddle,  a  flat  ladle, 
a  spoon,  or  the  like ;  dip  up  with  or  as  with  a 
skimmer,  as  cream  from  milk  or  fat  from  soup ; 
hence,  to  clear  away;  remove. 

The  natives  in  these  months  watch  the  rivers,  and  take 
up  thence  multitudes  [of  locusts],  skimming  them  from  o£E 
the  water  with  little  nets.      Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 
Whilom  I've  seen  her  skim  the  clouted  cream. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  1.  61. 

To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice. 
That  so  refln'd  it  might  the  more  entice. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  343. 
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3.  To  clear;  rid;  free  from  obstacles  or  ene- 
mies. 

Sir  Edmonde  of  Holande,  erle  of  Kent,  was  by  the  kynjse 
made  admyrall  of  the  see ;  the  whiche  storyd  and  skywmid 
ye  see  ryght  well  &  manfully.     Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1409. 

4.  To  mow.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  To 
cover  with  a  film  or  scum ;  coat  over.     [Rare.] 

At  night  the  frost  skimmed  with  thin  ice  the  edges  of 
the  ponds.  T.  Boosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  210. 

6.  To  pass  lightly  along  or  near  the  surface  of ; 
move  gmootmyand  lightly  over;  gMe,  float, 
fly,,  or  run  over  the  surface  of. 

They  gild  their  scaly  Backs  in  Phoebus'  Beams, 
And  scorn  to  skim  the  Level  of  the  Streams, 

CoTigreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 
By  the  fleet  Bacers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  ski/mmed. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ii. 

7.  To  pass  over  lightly  in  perusal  or  inspec- 
tion; glance  over  hastily  or  superficially. 

Like  others  I  had  sldmmed,  and  sometimes  read 
With  care,  the  master-pamphlets  of  the  day. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  ix. 
Mr.  Lyon  .  .  .  was  skimming  rapidly,  in  his  shortsight- 
ed way,  by  the  light  of  one  candle,  the  pages  of  a  mission- 
ary report.  George  Kliot,  Felix  Holt,  v. 

8.  To  cause  to  dart,  skip,  or  ricochet  along  a 
surface;  hurl  along  a  surface  in  a  smooth, 
straight  course. 

There  was  endless  glee  in  skimming  stones  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  counting  the  number  of  bounds 
and  curvets  that  they  made.      E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  68. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  lightly  and  smoothly 
over  a  surface ;  hence,  to  glide  or  dart  along 
in  a  smooth,  even  course. 

A  winged  Eastern  Blasts  just  skimmmg  o'er 
The  Ocean's  Brow,  and  sinking  on  the  Shore. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ill. 
JE^or  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim, 

Seott,  Marmion,  vi.  15. 

3.  To  pass  in  hasty  inspection  or  considera- 
tion, as  over  the  surface  of  something;  observe 
or  consider  lightly  or  superficially. 

There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye  .  .  . 
Far  round  the  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim. 

KeaU,  I  Stood  Tiptoe  upon  a  Little  HilL 
Thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ill 

3.  To  become  covered  with  a  scum  or  film;  be 
coated  over.     [Rare.] 

The  pond  had  in  the  mean  while  skimmed  over  in  the 
shadiest  and  shallowest  coves,  some  days  or  even  weeks 
before  the  general  freezing.         Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  265. 

skim  (skim),  TO.  [A  var.  of  scum,  to.,  but  due  to 
the  verb  sftim.]  1.  The  act  of  skimming;  also, 
that  which  is  skimmed  off. 

I  wanted  to  be  the  one  to  tell  you  the  grand  surprise, 
and 'have  "first  skim,"  as  we  used  to  say  when  we  squab- 
bled about  the  cream.    L.  M.  Alcott,  Little  Women,  xlili. 

2.  Thick  matter  that  forms  or  collects  on  the 

surface  of  a  liquor ;  scum.     [Rare.] 
skimback  (sbim'bak),  TO.     [<  sMm  +  back.]    A 

fish,  the  quillback,  Carpiodes  eyprinus.    [Local, 

U.S.] 
skimble-scamble  (skim'bl-skam"bl),  a.  and  to. 

[A varied redupl.  otseamhle.]    I.  a.  Rambling; 

wandering;  confused;  incoherent. 

Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  164. 

II.  TO.  Rigmarole;  nonsense. 
skimble-scamble  (skim'bl-skam"bl),  adv.     [A 
varied  redupl.  of  scamble.]    In  a  confused  man- 
ner.   Imp.  Diet. 

skim-colter  (skim'koFter),  TO.     A  colter  for 
paring  off  the  surface  of  land. 
skime  (sMm),  n.    [An  unassibilated  form  of 
shim^.]    Brightness;  gleam. 

The  skyme  o'  her  e'en  was  like  dewy  sheen. 

Lady  Mary  of  Craignethan. 

skimingtont  (skim'ing-tgn),  TO.    Same  as  skim^ 


skimish  (skim'ish),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of 
squeamish.  SalliweU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
skimmer^  (skim'fer),  n.  l<  skim  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  skims;  especially,  an 
implement  used  for  skimming.  Specifically  —  (a) 
A  ladle  with  a  flattened  and  often  perforated  bowl,  used  in 
skimming  liquids,  as  milk,  soup,  or  fruit-juice. 
She  struck  her  with  a  skimmer,  and  broke  it  in  two. 

CatsHn's  Garland  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  176). 
(6)  A  flat  shallow  pan  of  metal  perforated  at  the  bottom  to 
allow  liquids  to  drain  through ;  a  colander.' 

As  soon  as  the  oysters  are  opened,  they  are  placed  in  a 
flat  pan  with  a  perforated  bottom,  c^ed  a  skimmer,  where 
they  are  drained  of  their  accompanying  liquor. 

Fisheries  of  XJ.  S.,  V.  IL  559. 
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<c)  A  stiff  bar  of  iron  used  In  a  foundry  to  hold  back  the 
floating  slag  while  pouring  molten  metal  from  the  ladle. 
(<i)  One  of  several  bivalves  whose  shells  maybe  used  to  skim 
milk,  etc.  (1)  The  common  clam,  Mya  armaria.  (2)  The 
big  beach' clam,  llacira  or  Spimla  solidieiima.  [Long 
Iskind.]  (3)  A  scallop,  as  Pecten  maxivvm. 
2.  One  who  sMms  over  a  subject ;  a  superficial 
student  or  reader. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  skimmers;  first,  he  who 
goes  no  farther  than  the  title-page ;  secondly,  he  who  pro. 
ceeds  to  the  contents  and  index,  &c. 

P.  SkeUon,  Deism  Kevealed,  viii. 

8.  A  bird  that  skims  or  shears  the  water,  as  any 
member  of  the  genus  Ehynchops;  a  cutwater, 
shearwater,  or  soissorbill.  The  American  species  is 
J2.  mffrttf  specified  as  the  bUtck  iJcim/merf  common  on  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Oult  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
southward.  It  closely  resembles  a  tern  or  sea-swallow, 
except  in  its  bizarre  bill.  The  upper  parts  are  chiefiy 
black,  the  lower  white,  with  a  rosy  blush  in  the  breeding- 
season  ;  the  bill  is  carmine  and  black ;  the  feet  are  car- 
mine. The  length  is  16  to  20  inches,  the  extent  42  to  60 
inches ;  the  upper  mandible  is  3  inches,  the  lower  3^  to  4^. 
See  cut  under  Eksfnchope. 
skimmer^  (skim'^r),  v.  i.  jTreq.  of  sMm.2  To 
skim  lightly  to  and  fro.     [Rare.] 

Swallows  akCmmered  over  her,  and  plunged  into  the 
depths  below.  5.  Jiuid,  Margaret  i.  14. 

skimmerton  (skim'er-tpn),  n.    Same  as  sMm- 


Skimmia  (skim'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Thunberg,1784), 
<  Jap.  shimmi,  in'mya/ma-skirnrni,  the  Japanese 
name.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  shrubs,  of 
the  order ^Mteceas  and  tribe  Toddaliese,  charac- 
terized by  flowers  with  four  or  five  valvate 
petals,  as  many  stamens,  and  a  two-  to  five- 
celled  ovary  ripening  into  an  ovoid  fleshy  drupe 
with  two  to  four  cartilaginous  nutlets.  There 
are  about  4  species,  natives  of  the  Himalayas  and  Japan. 
They  are  smooth  shrubs  with  green  branches,  bearing 
alternate  lanceolate  leaves  which  are  entire,  coriaceous, 
and  pellucid-dotted.  The  odorless  whitish  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  crowded  and  much-branched  terminal  panicles. 
S.  Japonica,  a  dwarf  holly-like  shrub,  is  cultivated  for  the 
ornamental  effect  of  its  dark  shining  leaves  and  clusters 
of  bright-red  berry-like  drupes. 

skim-milk  (skini'milk'),  n.  Milk  from  which 
the  cream  has  been  skimmed;  hence,  figura- 
tively, that  which  lacks  substantial  quality,  as 
richness  or  strength ;  thinness ;  inferiority. 

O,  I  could  divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving 
such  a  dish  of  slam  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action  ! 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  36. 

skimming  (skim'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  skim,  ».] 

1 .  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  skims. — 

2.  That  which  is  removed  by  skimming;  scum: 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

They  relished  the  veiy^drnmirigg  of  thekettle,  and  dregs 
of  the  casks.  Cook,  Second  Voyage,  i.  7. 

3.  pi.  In  the  coffee  trade,  the  musty  part  of  the 
coffee  which  is  taken  from  the  bags  after  being 
on  shipboard. 

skimmlng-dish  (skim'ing-dish),  n.  A  yacht- 
built  boat  used  on  the  Florida  coast,  of  flat- 
iron  model,  oat-  or  sloop-rigged,  and  very  wet. 
J.  A.  Henshall. 

skimming-gate  (skim'ing-gat),  n.  In  fov/nd- 
ing.    Seegate^,  5. 

skimmingly  (sMm'ing-U),  adv.  By  moving 
lightly  along  or  over  the  surface.    Inw.  Diet. 

skimmington  (sMm'ing-ton),  n.  [Also  sMtit- 
ington,  skimmerton,  skimitry;  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  name  of  some  forgotten 
scold.]  1.  A  burlesque  procession  formerly 
held  in  ridicule  of  a  henpecked  husband;  a 
cavalcade  headed  by  a  person  on  horseback 
representing  the  wife,  with  another  represent- 
ing the  husband  seated  behind  her,  facing 
the  horse's  tail  and  holding  a  distaff,  while  the 
woman  belabored  him  with  a  ladle.  These  were 
followed  by  a  crowd,  hooting  and  making  "  rough  music  " 
with  horns,  pans,  and  cleavers.  The  word  commonly 
appears  in  the  phrase  to  ride  (the)  skim/mingUm.  Com- 
pare the  north-country  custom  of  riding  the  gtang.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

When  I'm  in  pomp  on  high  processions  shown. 
Like  pageants  of  lord  may'r,  or  skiwmingtmi. 

Oldham,  Satires  (1685).    (Nares.) 

The  Skimmington  .  .  .  has  been  long  discontinued  in 
England,  apparently  because  female  rule  has  become  either 
milder  or  less  frequent  than  among  our  ancestors. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  ITigel,  xxi.,  note. 

2.  A  disturbance ;  a  riot;  a  quarrel. 

There  was  danger  of  a  skimmington  between  the  great 
wig  and  the  coif,  the  former  having  given  a  flat  lie  to  the 
latter.  Walpole,  Letters  (1753),  I.  289.    (Davies.) 

3.  A  charivari.     [Local,  V.  S.] 

skim-net  (sldm'net),  n.  A  large  dip-net,  used 
on  the  Potomac  and  some  rivers  southward. 

skimp  (skimp),  V.  [A  var.  or  secondary  form 
of  scampi  (cf.  crimp,  cramp^).']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
deal  scant  measure  to ;  supply  with  a  meager 
or  insufficient  allowance :  as,  to  sMmp  a  person 
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in  the  matter  of  food.— 2.  To  provide  in  scant 
or  insufficient  quantity;  give  or  deal  out  spar- 
ingly; stint:  as,  to  sMmp  cloth  or  food. — 3. 
To  scamp;  slight;  do  superficially  or  careless- 
ly :  as,  to  shimp  a  job. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  sparing  or  parsimoni- 
ous; economize;  save. 

The  woman  who  has  worked  and  schemed  and  stamped 
to  achieve  her  attire  knows  the  real  pleasure  and  victory 
of  self-adornment.  E.  Egglestm,  The  Graysons,  xix. 

2.  To  scamp  work.     [CoUoq.  in  all  uses.] 
skimp  (skimp),  a.    [<,sldmp,v.']    Scant  in  quan- 
tity or  extent;  scarcely  sufficient;  meager; 
spare:  as,  sfcimpfare;  a  slcimp  outfit.     [Prov. 
Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

skimping  (skim'ping),^.  a.  1.  Sparing;  stint- 
ing; saving.  See  sXmp,  i;. — 3.  Scanty;  mea- 
ger; containing  insufficient  material:  as,  a 
«fcmpra<7  dress.  Halliwell. — 3.  Scamped;  exe- 
cuted carelessly  or  in  a  slighting  manner.  [Col- 
loq.  in  all  senses.] 

The  work  was  not  skimping  work  by  any  means ;  it  was 
a  bridge  of  some  pretentions. 

J.  S.  Brewer,  English  Studies,  p.  444.    (Sruyc.  Diet.) 

skimpingly  (skim'ping-li),  adi).  In  a  skimp- 
ing manner;  scantily;  sparingly.  Bulwer,M.j 
Novel,  iii.  15. 

skimpings  (skim'plngz),  n.  pi.  [Verbal  n.  of 
skimp,  ».]  In  mining,  the  refuse  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  sieve  in  jigging,  tozing,  or  chim- 
ming. 

skimpy  (skim'pi),  a.  [<  sifcjmp -I- -^1.]  Spare; 
scanty;  skimped.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

The  woman  .  .  .  took  off  her  bonnet,  showing  her  gray 
hair  drawn  into  a  skimpy  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
M.  N.  Murfree,  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  iv. 

skimshander  (skim'shan-der),  V.  Same  as 
scrimshaw. 

skin  (skin),  n.  [<  MB.  skin,  skinne,  shynne,  < 
AS.  sdnn  (rare),  <  Icel.  skinn  =  Sw.  skirm  = 
Dan.  sMnd  =  LGr.  schim,  schinn  =  OHG.  *scind, 
skin,  hide  (the  OHG.  form  not  recorded,  but  the 
source  of  OHG.  sdntan,  scindan,  MHG.  G.  schin- 
den,  sMn,  fiay,  sometimes  a  strong  verb,  with 
pret.  sdhant,  pp.  gesehunden:  see  skm,  v.);  per- 
haps akin  to  shin,  q.  v.  Cf .  also  W.  cen,  skin, 
peel,  scales,  ysgen,  'dandruff.]  1.  In  anat.  and 
zool.,  the  continuous  covering  of  an,  animal; 
the  cutaneous  investment  of  the  body;  the  in- 
tegument, cutis,  or  derm,  especially  when  soft 


Semi-dia^rammatic  Vertical  Section  of  Human  SIcin,  magfnijied. 

A,  stratum  comeum ;  B,  stratum  lucidum  ;  c,  stratum  granulosum ; 
D,  stratum  spinosum ;  E,  corium  witli  papiliie ;  F,  subcutaneous  fat ; 
G.  tactile  corpuscles ;  H,  sebaceous  gland;  I,  duct  of  sebaceous  gland; 
J,  Pacinian  corpuscles ;  K,  shaft  of  hair ;  L,  root-sheath  of  hair ;  M, 
root  of  hair;  N,  arrector  pili  muscle ;  o.  duct  of  sweat-gland ;  p,  sweat- 
gland  ;  Q,  blood-vessels. 

and  flexible,  a  hard  or  rigid  skin  being  called  a 
sheU,  test,  exoskeleton,  etc.  skin  ordinarily  con- 
sists of  two  main  divisions  or  layers :  (1)  the  corium  be- 
low, a  connective-tissue  layer,  which  is  vascular,  nervous, 
provided  with  glands,  and  is  never  shed,  cast,  or  molted ; 
(2)  the  non-vascular  epidermis,  superficially  forming  vari- 
ous epidermal  or  exoskeletal  structures,  as  hair,  feathers, 
hoofs,  nails,  claws,  etc.,  of  more  or  less  dry  and  hard  or 
horny  texture,  and  either  continuously  shed  in  scales  and 
shreds,  or  periodically  molted  wholly  or  in  part.  See  the 
above  technical  words,  and  cuts  under  Aazri,  1,  and  sweat- 
gland. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?  Jer.  xiii.  23. 

Ill  not  shed  her  blood ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  sftin  of  hers  than  snOw, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Shak.,  Othello,  t.  2.  4. 

Soon  a  wrinlded  Skin  plump  Flesh  invades ! 

Congreve,  fa.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 


skin 

2.  The  integument  of  an  animal  stripped  from 
the  body,  with  or  without  its  appendages;  a 
hide,  pelt,  or  fur,  either  raw  and  green,  or  vari- 
ously cured,  dressed,  or  taimed.  in  the  trades  and 
in  commerce  the  term  is  applied  only  to  the  skins  of  the 
smaller  animals,  the  skins  of  the  larger  animals  being 
called  hides:  thus,  an  ox-hide,  agoatsWn,  cowAtde  boots, 
csMskin  shoes,  etc.    See  cut  under  hide. 

A  serpent  skynne  doon  on  this  tree  men  lete 
Avaylant  be  to  save  it  in  greet  hete. 

Palladius,  Hushondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  211. 
Eobes  of  buffalo  and  beaver, 
Skins  of  otter,  lynx,  and  ermine. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xvL 

3.  In  museums,  the  outer  covering  of  an  ani- 
mal, preserved  for  examination  or  exhibition 
with  ttip  fur,  feathers,  etc.,  but  not  mounted  or 
set  up  in  imitation  of  life. — 4.  A  water-vessel 
made  of  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  skin  of 
a  goat  or  other  beast;  a  wine-skin.  See  cut  un- 
der bottle. 

No  man  puttethnew  wine  into  old  wine-si^TM.-  else  the 
wine  will  burst  the  skim,  and  the  wine  perisheth,  and  the 
skins.  Mark  ii.  22  (E.  V.). 

5.  That  which  resembles  skin  in  nature  or  use ; 
the  outer  coat  or  covering  of  anything;  espe- 
cially, the  exterior  coating  or  layer  of  any  sub- 
stance when  firmer  or  tougher  than  the  inte- 
rior; a  rind  or  peel:  as,  the  skin  of  fruit  or 
plants;  the  skin  (putamen)  of  an  egg. 

We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  iiL  i.  58. 

These  blanks  [for  flies]  are  now  .  .  .  soft  and  free  from 
scale,  or  what  is  known  as  the  sHn  of  the  steeL 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXIIL  33. 

6.  Naut. :  (a)  That  part  of  a  furled  sail  which 
is  on  the  outside  and  covers  the  whole.  (J) 
The  planking  or  iron  plating  which  covers  the 
ribs  of  a  vessel  on  the  inside ;  also,  the  thin 
plating  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ribs  of  an  ar- 
mor-plated iron  ship. 

The  [lif  e-]boat  has  two  distinct  skinji  of  planking,  diag- 
onal to  the  boat's  keel  and  confaary  to  each  other. 

Eneyc.  Bnt.,  XIV.  671. 

7.  A  mean,  stingy  person;  askinfiint.  [Slang.] 
Occasionally  he  would  refer  to  the  president  of  the  Off- 
shore Wrecking  Company,  his  former  employer,  as  that 
skin.  The  Century,  XXXIX.  227. 

8.  A  hot  punch  of  whisky  made  in  the  glass ;  a 
whisky-skin.  [Slang.]— By  or  with  the  Bldn  of 
one's  teeth,  against  great  odds ;  by  very  slight  chances 
in  one's  favor ;  narrowly;  barely. 

I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  Job  xix.  20. 
Oleam-Skms,  wild  cattle  that  have  never  been  branded. 
Compare  maverick..   [Ausfaalia.] 

These  dean  skins,  as  they  are  often  called  to  distingnish 
them  from  the  branded  cattle,  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  cattle-owner  on  whose  run  they  emerge  from  their 
shelter.  A.  C.  Orant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  206. 
CiOld-beaters' skin.  Seegold-teater.—B.yBtm.e\an.  See 
hyson.— la  or  with  a  Whole  skin,  without  tudilyinjiity; 
hence,  with  impunity. 

He  had  resolv'd  that  day 
To  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 
Harris  of  Huntley's  Setreat(Cbni'sBa\U.ia,  VIL  271). 

Fapillffi  of  the  skin.  See  papUla.—'Puvilsixj  skis-re- 
flex. See  reflex. — Skin  boo^  a  book  written  on  skin  or 
parchment.    [Hare  and  affected.] 

Seinte  Marherete,  the  Meiden  ant  Martyr,  in  old  Eng- 
lish.   First  Edited  from  the  Skin  Books  in  1862. 

Seinte  Marherete  (ed.  Cockayne),  Title. 
To  save  one's  skin,  to  come  off  without  injury ;  escape 
bodily  harm. 

Wemeet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civilities,  wherein 
'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  skin  and  his  credit 

Sir  if.  L'Estrange. 
White  skin ,  a  technical  name  for  the  white  leather  largely 
used  for  lining  boots  and  shoes.  =SyiL  1,  2,  and  5.  Skin, 
Hide,  Pelt,  Bind,  Ped,  Husk,  Hutt.  Skin  is  the  general 
word  for  the  external  covering  or  tissue  of  an  animal,  in- 
cluding man,  aiid  for  coatings  of  fruits,  especisdly  such 
coatings  as  are  thin,  as  of  apples.  Hide  applies  especially 
to  the  skin  of  large  domestic  animals,  as  horses  and  oxen. 
Pelt  is  an  untanned  skin  of  a  beast  with  the  hair  on.  Bind 
is  used  somewhat  generally  of  the  bark  of  trees,  the  natu- 
ral covering  of  fruit,  etc  Ped  is  the  skin  or  rind  of  a  fruity 
which  is  easily  removable  by  peeling  off :  as,  orange-perf; 
the  ped  of  a  banana.  Hitsk  is  an  easily  removable  integu- 
ment of  certain  plants,  especially  Indian  corn.  A  huU  is 
generally  smaller  than  a  husk,  perhaps  less  completely  cov- 
ering the  fruit :  as,  strawberry-AuSa;  raspberry-A'UUs. 
skin  (skin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  skinned,  pp».  skin- 
ning. [<«fcim,  ra.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  provide  with 
skin ;  cover  as  with  a  skin. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  4. 147. 
Beally,  by  the  side  of  Sir  James,  he  looks  like  a  death's 
head  skinned  over  for  the  occasion. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  X. 

2.  To  strip  the  skin  from;  flay;  peel. 

Prince  Geralnt,  .  .  .  dismountUra  like  a  man 
That  sHth  the  wild  beast  aftei>  slaymg  him, 
Stript  from  the  three  dead  wolves  of  woman  bom 
The  three  gay  suits  of  armour  which  thfej^  wore. 

Tennyson,  Geralnt. 


skin 

3.  To  strip  or  peel  off ;  remove  by  turning  back 
and  drawing  offl  ioside  out.     [CoUoq.] 

Skin  the  stookinga  off,  .  .  .  oryoull  bust  'em. 

IHekem,  Great  Expectations,  xxxl. 

4.  To  strip  of  valuable  properties  or  posses- 
sions; fleece;  plunder;  rob;  cheat;  swindle. 
[Slang,  U.S.] 

The  jury  had  orter  consider  how  rilin'  'tis  tuh  have  a 
feller  sHn  ye  out  er  fifty  dollars— all  the  money  ye  got. 
TIte  Century,  XL.  214. 

The  skinning  of  the  land  by  sending  away  its  substance 
in  hard  wheat  is  an  improvidence  of  natural  resources. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  B69. 

5.  To  copy  or  pretend  to  learn  by  employment 
of  irregular  or  forbidden  expedients,  as  a  col- 
lege exercise :  as,  to  skin  an  example  in  mathe- 
matics by  copying  the  solution.  [College  slang.] 

Never  skin  a  lesson  which  it  requires  any  abilify  to 
learn.  Tale  Idt.  Mag.,  XV.  81. 

Classical  men  were  continually  tempted  to  skin  (copy) 
the  solutions  of  these  examples. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  457. 

Skinned  cat,  the  burbot,  or  fresh-water  ling.  Lota  macu- 
losa :  a  trade-name.  [Lake  Michigan.]  —  Sldnned  rab- 
bit, a  very  lean  person. — To  skin  a  flint.  See  fiint.— 
To  Skin  tlie  cat,  in  gymnastic  exercises,  to  raise  the  feet 
and  legs  upward  between  the  arms  extended  from  a  bar, 
and  then  draw  the  body  over. — To  skin  up  a  sail  inaM.), 
to  make  that  part  of  the  canvas  which  covers  the  sail  when 
furled  smooth  and  neat,  by  turning  the  sail  well  up  on  the 
yards. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  covered  with  skin; 


grow  a  new  skin;  cicatrize:  as,  a  wound  o/v«io 
over. —  3.  To  accomplish  anything  by  irregu- 
lar, underhand,  or  dishonest  means ;  specifical- 
ly, in  college  use,  to  employ  forbidden  or  un- 
fair methods  or  expedients  in  preparing  for 
recitation  or  examination.     [Slang.] 

"  In  our  examinations,"  says  a  correspondent,  "many  of 
the  fellows  cover  the  palms  of  their  hands  with  dates, 
and  when  called  upon  for  a  given  date,  they  read  it  oS 
directly  from  their  hands.    Such  persons  skin." 

B.  H.  Hall,  College  Words  and  Customs,  p.  430. 

3.  To  slip  away;  abscond;  make  off.  [Slang.] 
— To  sUn  out.  (a)  To  depart  hastily  and  secretly ;  slip 
away.    [Slang.] 

Sitting  Bull  skinned  out  from  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
and  sought  refuge  in  Canada.  Ifew  York  Times. 

(b)  To  range  wide,  as  a  dog  in  the  field.  Sportsman's 
Oa    ■■ 


skin-area  (skin'a"re-a),  n.    See  sJcin-frietion. 

skin-boat  (skin'b6t),'».  A  coracle,  or  rawhide 
boat;  a  bull-boat.    See  out  under  coracle. 

skin-bone  (skin'bon),  n.  An  ossification  in  or 
of  the  skin ;  any  dermal  bone. 

skin-bound  (skin'bound),  a.  Having  the  skin 
drawn  tightly  over  the  flesh ;  hidebound skin- 
bound  disease,  (.a)  Sclerodermia.  (b)  Sclerema  neona- 
torum. 

Skinch  (skinch),  V.  [A  var.  of  skimp,  with  termi- 
nal variation  as  in  bump^,  bunch^,  iiump,  hunch. 
Cf.  skingy.^  I.  trans.  To  stint;  scrimp;  give 
short  allowance  of.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  be  sparing  or  parsimonious ; 
pinch;  save.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

skinck,  n.    Same  as  skinlfl. 

skin-coat  (skin'kot),  n.    The  skin. 

You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard : 
I'll  smoke  your  skin^coai,  an  I  catch  you  right. 

Shak.,  £.  John,  ii.  1. 139. 

To  curry  one's  akin-coat,  to  beat  a  person  severely. 
HalliweU. 
skin-deep  (skin'dep'),  «•■    Not  penetrating  or 
extending  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the 
skin;  superficial. 

That  "  beauty  is  only  skindeep  "  is  itself  but  a  sKndeep 
observation.  H.  Spencer. 

skin-deep  (skin'dep'),  adv.  In  a  superficial 
manner;  superficially;  slightly. 

skin-eater  (skin'o'tfer),  n.  An  insect  that  preys 
upon  or  infests  prepared  skins,  as  furs  and 
specimens  of  natural  history,  (a)  One  of  various 
tineid  moths.  (6)  A  beetle  of  the  family  DermesUda:  a 
museum-pest. 

skinflint  (skin'flint),  n.  [<  sUn,  v.,  +  obj. 
flint.']  One  who  makes  use  of  contemptible 
means  to  get  or  save  money ;  a  mean,  niggard- 
ly, or  avaricious  person ;  a  miser. 

"It  would  have  been  long,"  said  Oldbuck,  .  .  .  "ere  my 
womankind  could  have  made  such  a  reasonable  bargain 
with  that  old  skin-fiint."  Seott,  Antiquary,  xi. 

skin-friction  (skin'frik'''shon),  n.  The  friction 
between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  arising  from  the 
drag  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the 
fluid  particles  sliding  past  it.  The  area  of  the 
immersed  surface  of  a  body  is  called  its  skin- 
area. 

The  two  principsl  causes  of  the  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  a  ship  are  the  skin  friction  and  the  production 
of  waves.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  518. 
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skinful  (sMn'ful),  n.  [<  skin  +  -fid.']  1.  The 
contents  of  a  full  leather  skin  or  bag.  See 
skin,  n.,  4. 

Well  do  I  remember  how  at  each  well  the  first  skinful 
was  tasted  all  around.  The  Century,  XXIX.  652. 

2.  As  much  as  one  can  contain,  especially  of 
strong  drink  of  any  kind :  as,  a  skinful  of  beer. 
He  wept  to  think  each  thoughtless  youth 
Confined  of  wickedness  a  skinful. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Sir  Macklin. 

skin-game  (skin 'gam),  n.  A  game,  as  of  cards, 
in  which  one  player  has  no  chance  against  an- 
other, as  when  the  cards  are  stocked  or  other 
tricks  are  played  to  cheat  or  fleece ;  any  cou- 
fidenoe-game.     [Slang.] 

skin-graft  (skin'graft),  n.    Same  as  grafts,  3. 
To  facilitate  the  process  of  healing,  skin-grafts  were 
transferred  from  the  arm.  Medical  News,  LII.  416. 

skin-grafting  (sku^'grM-'ting),  n.  An  opera- 
tion whereby  particles  of  healthy  skin  are  trans- 
planted from  the  body  of  the  same  or  another 
person  to  a  wound  or  burned  surface,  to  form 
a  new  skin.  Also  called  Beverdin's  operation  or 
method. 

I  had  been  doing  "quill-grafting"  in  the  same  manner 
that  "skin-grafting"  is  done  to-day. 

Medical  News,  LII.  276. 

skingy  (skin'ii),  a.  [Var.  of  *skinchy,  <  skinch 
+  -2/1.]  1.  Stingy.  Eallmell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  Cold;  nipping:  noting  the  weather. 
SalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

skin-house  (skin'hous),  n.  A  gambling-house 
where  skin-games  are  played.     [Slang,  IT.  S.] 

skinki  (skingk),  v.  [<  ME.  sMnken,  skynken, 
usually  assibilated  shenken,  schenken,  sclienehen, 
<  AS.  scencan,  pour  out  drink,  =  OPries.  skenka, 
schanka  =  D.  schenken  =  MLG.  schenken  =  OHG. 
scenkan,  seenchan,  MHG.  G-.  schenken  (>  OP.  es- 
cancer,  pour  out  drink)  =  loel.  skenkja,  serve, 
drink,  fill  one's  cup,  =  Sw.  skdnka  =  Dan. 
skjsenke,  pour  out,  drink;  prob.  orig.  pour  or 
draw  through  a  pipe,  from  the  n  oun  x-epresented 
by  shank^ :  see  shank^.  Cf .  nuncheon.  Por  the 
iormskink,  as  related  to  *sheneh,  ME.  schenchen, 
cf.  drink,  drench^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  or 
pour  out  (liquor) ;  serve  for  drinking ;  offer  or 
present  (drink,  etc.). 

Bacus  the  wyn  hem  skynketh  al  aboute. 

Cha/ucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  478. 

Our  glass  of  life  runs  wine,  the  vintner  skinks  it. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enlght  of  Malta,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  fill  with  liquor ;  pour  liquor  into. 
Weoren  tha  hemes  [men], 
i-scsengte  mid  beore, 
&  tha  drihliche  gumen, 
weoren  win-drunken.       Layamon,  L  8124. 
I'll  have  them  skink  my  standing  bowls  with  wine. 
Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

II.  intrans.  To   draw,  pour   out,  or   serve 
liquor  or  drink. 

For  that  cause  [they]  called  this  new  city  by  the  name 
of  Naloi :  that  is,  sHncfc  or  poure  in. 

Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  480. 
Where  every  jovial  tinker  for  his  chink 
May  cry,  mine  host,  to  crambe,  "Give  us  drink, 
And  do  not  slink,  but  sMnlc." 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  3. 
Fair  Annie's  taen  a  silver  can. 
Afore  the  bride  to  skink. 
Skioen  Annie;  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  388). 

[Now  provincial  in  all  senses.] 
skinki  (skingk),  n.  [=  MLG.  schenke  =  MHG. 
sehenke,  G.  ge-schenk,  drink,  =  Icel.  skenkr,  the 
serving  of  drink  at  a  meal,  present,  =  Sw.  skdnk 
=  Dan.  skjsenk,  sideboard,  bar,  also  gift,  pres- 
ent, donation;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Drink;  any 
liquor  used  as  a  beverage. 

The  wine ! — there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and  puir, 
thin,  fusionless  skink  it  was.  Scott,  St.  Eonan's  Wen. 

2.  A  skinker.  See  the  quotation.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
In  a  family  the  person  latest  at  breakfast  is  called  the 
sUnk,  or  the  skinker,  and  some  domestic  office  is  imposed 
or  threatened  for  the  day,  such  as  ringing  the  bell,  put- 
ting coal  on  the  fire,  or,  in  other  cases,  drawing  the  beer 
for  the  family.  HalUweU. 

skink^  (skingk),  n.  [=  OPries.  skunka,sphonk, 
leg,  bone,  ham,  =  D.  schonk,  a  bone  in  a  piece  of 
meat,  =  Gr.  schinken,  a  ham,  etc. :  see  shank^. 
Cf.  skink^.]  A  shin-bone  of  beef;  also,  soup 
made  with  a  shin  of  beef  or  other  sinewy  parts. 
[Scotch.] 

Scotch  skirusk,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nutriment,  is 

made  with  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but  long  boiled. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  45. 

skink3  (skingk),  «.  [Also  sdnc,  and  formerly 
sdnk,  scinque;  =  P.  scinque;  <  L.  sdncos,  scin- 
ous,  <  Gr.  adyKog,  a  kind  of  lizard  common  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  prob.  the  adda.]  A  scincoid 
lizard;  any  member  of  the  family  Scinddx  in 
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a  broad  sense,  as  the  adda,  Scinctis  officinalis, 
to  which  the  name  probably  first  attached.  They 
are  harmless  creatures,  some  inches  long,  natives  mostly 
of  warm  countries,  with  small,  sometimes  rudimentary 
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limbs,  and  generally  smooth  scales.  Those  with  well- 
formed  legs  resemble  other  lizards,  but  some  (as  of  the 
scarcely  separable  family  Anguidse)  are  more  snake-like 
or  even  worm-like,  as  the  slow- worm  of  Europe,  Common 
skinks  in  the  United  States  are  the  blue- tailed,  Eumecesfas- 
datus,  and  the  ground-skink,  Oligosoma  laterale.  See  An- 
guis,  Eumeces,  Seps,  and  cuts  under  Cydodus  and  Seincug. 
Th'  horned  Cerastes,  th'  Alexandrian  SkinJc, 
Th'  Adder,  and  Dryuas  (full  of  odious  stink). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6, 

skinker  (sking'ker),  n.    [<  skmlc^  +  -erl.]    One 
who  draws  or  pours  out  liquor ;  a  tapster ;  a 
server  of  drink ;  hence,  the  landlord  of  an  ale- 
house or  tavern.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
Jack  skinker,  fill  it  full; 
A  pledge  unto  the  health  of  heavenly  Alvida. 
Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond,  and  Eng. 
A  little  further  o£f,  some  old-fashioned  skinkers  and 
drawers,  all  with  portentously  red  noses,  were  spreading 
a  banquet  on  the  leaf -strewn  earth, 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  245. 

skinking  (sking'king),  a.    [Prop.  ppr.  of  skink^, 
v.]    Watery;  thin;  washy.     [Scotch.] 
Ye  pow'rs  wha  mak'  mankind  your  care. 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware 
That  jaups  in  luggies.  Bums,  To  a  Haggis. 

skinklei  (sking'kl),  J). «.  [Preq.  of  sfcmfci.]  To 
sprinkle.     [Scotch.] 

skinkle^  (sking'kl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  skinkled, 

ppr.  skinkling.     [Appar.  a  remote  freq.  of  sMiie 

(AS.  scwiaw).]    To  sparkle;  glisten.  [Scotch.] 

The  cleading  that  fair  Annet  had  on. 

It  skinMed  in  their  ecu. 

Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  128). 

skinless  (skin'les),  a.  [<  skin  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  skin,  or  having  a  very  thin  skin:  as, 
skinless  fruit. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos  grinned  from  the  chimney- 
piece  ...  a  tall  cast  of  Michael  Angelo's  well-known 
skinless  model.  C.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  vi. 

Skinless  oat.    See  oat.— Skinless  pea.    See  pea'^,  1. 
skinletf  (skin'let),  n.    Thin  skin.     [Bare.] 
CuUcola,  any  filme,  or  simdet,  or  thin  rinde  or  pille. 

Florio,  1611. 

skin-merchant  (skin'm6r'''ohant),  m.  1 .  A  deal- 
er in  skins.  Hence — 2.  A  reeruiting-of&eer. 
[Slang.] 

I  am  a  manufacturer  of  honour  and  glory  — vulgarly 
call'd  a  recruiting  dealer,  or  more  vulgarly  still,  a  skirt- 
merchant.  Burgoyne,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  iii.  2. 

skinned  (skind),  a.  [<  ME.  skynned;  <  skin  + 
-ed^.]  Having  a  skin:  chiefly  in  composition 
with  a  descriptive  adjective :  as,  thiak-skinned, 
thin-skinned. 

In  another  Yle  ben  folk  that  gon  upon  hire  Hondes  and 
hire  Feet,  as  Bestes :  and  thei  ben  alle  skynned  and  f  edred, 
and  thei  wolde  lepen  als  lightly  in  to  Trees,  and  fro  Tree 
to  Tree,  as  it  were  Squyrelles  or  Apes. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  206. 

Oh  here  they  come.  They  are  delicately  skinn'd  and 
limb'd,  Brom>e,  Jovial  Crew,  iii. 

skinner  (skin'er),  n.  [<  ME.  skinnere,  skynner, 
skynnare  =  Icel.  skinnari  =  Sw.  skinnare  = 
Dan.  dial,  skinder,  a  dealer  in  skins,  a  skinner, 
tanner;  as  skin,  n.,  +  -er'>-.  In  sense  of  'one 
who  skins'  the  word  is  later,  =  D.  schinder 
=  LG.  schinner  =  MHG.  G.  schinder;  as  skin, 
v.,  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  deals  in  skins  of  any 
sort,  as  hides,  furs,  or  parchments;  a  furrier. 

WehauesentyouaSWnmer,  .  .  .  to  viewe  and  see  such 
furres  as  you  shall  cheape  or  buye. 

HaMuyVs  Voyages,  I.  298. 

2.  One  who  removes  the  skin,  as  from  animals ; 
a  flayer. 

Then  the  Hockster  immediately  mounts,  and  rides  after 
more  game,  leaving  the  other  to.  theskinners,  who  are  at 
hand,  and  ready  to  take  off  his  hide. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  an.  1676. 

3.  One  who  strips  or  robs ;  a  plunderer ;  spe- 
cifically [cap.],  in  TJ.  8.  hist.,  one  of  a  body  of 
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marauders  during  the  revolutionary  war,  pro- 
fessedly belonging  to  the  American  side,  who 
infested  the  region  between  the  British  and 
American  lines  in  New  York,  and  committed 
depredations,  especially  upon  the  loyalists. 
[Slang.] 

This  poor  opinion  of  the  Skinners  was  not  confined  to 
Mr.  Ceesar  Thompson.  .  .  .  The  convenience,  and  perhaps 
the  necessities,  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  arms  in 
the  neighhourhood  of  New  York  had  induced  them  to 
employ  certain  subordinate  agents,  of  extremely  irregular 
habits,  in  executing  their  lesser  plans  of  annoying  the 
enemy.  Cooper,  The  Spy,  i. 

There  were  two  sets  of  these  scapegraces— the  "Cow- 
boys," or  cattle-thieves,  and  the  "Shinners,"  who  took 
everything  they  could  find.         The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  fill. 

4.  A  bird  fat  enough  to  burst  the  skin  on  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  when  shot.     [Slang.] 
skinneryt  (skin'fer-i),  n.    [ME.  skynnery;  <  sTdn 
+  -ery.']    Skins  or  furs  collectively. 

To  drapery  <6  skynnery  euer  haue  ye  a  sight. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  180. 

skinniness  (skin'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being    skinny,   or   like    skin. —  3.  Leanness; 

'  emaciation. 

skinning-table  (skin'ing-ta'bl),  n.  A  taxider- 
mists' table,  provided  with  appliances  for  skin- 
ning and  stuffing  objects  of  natural  history. 

With  such  precautions  as  these,  birds  most  liable  to  be 
soiled  reach  the  skinning-taMe  in  perfect  order. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds  (1884),  p.  18. 

skinny  (skin'i),  a.  [<  skin  +  -^1.]  1.  Consist- 
ing of  or  having  the  nature  of  skin ;  resembling 
skin  or  film ;  cutaneous ;  membranous. 

And  [it  cureth]  the  bones  charged  with  purulent  and 
skinny  matter.  Holland,  tr.  of  Fliny,  xxiiL,  Froeme. 

Our  ministers,  .  .  .  like  a  seething  pot  set  to  cool,  sen- 
sibly exhale  and  reak  out  the  greatest  part  of  that  zeal  and 
those  gifts  which  were  formerly  in  them,  settling  in  a 
skinny  congealment  of  ease  and  sloth  at  the  top. 

XHUm,  Betormation  in  Eng.,  L 

2.  Tough  and  firm  or  dense,  but  not  hard:  as, 
the  skinny  eo-vermg  of  a  bird's  beak:  distin- 
guished from  Jiomy. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  these  [whistling  ducks]  is 
that  the  end  of  their  beaks  is  soft,  and  of  a  skinny,  or,  more 
properly,  cartilaginous  substance. 

Cook,  Second  Voyage,  i.  5. 

3.  Characterized  by  skinniness ;  showing  skin 
with  little  appearance  of  flesh  under  it;  lean; 
emaciated. 

You  seem  to  understand  me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  S.  45. 
I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 
1  fear  thy  skinny  hand. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iv. 

4.  Miserly;  stingy;  mean.  Compare  sMn,  n.,  7. 
[CoUoq.] 

As  a  rule,  the  whole  of  the  men  in  a  factory  would  con- 
tribute, and  skinny  ones  were  not  let  oft  easily. 

Lancet,  1890,  n.  246. 

skin-planting  (skin 'plan* ting),  n.  Same  as 
skirt^grafting. 

skin-sensory  (skin'sen"so-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  epidermis  and' the  principal  parts  of 
the  nervous  system:  an  embryological  term 
applied  to  the  outer  germ-layer  or  ectoderm  of 
the  embryo,  whence  the  above-named  tissues 
and  organs  are  derived. 

skin-tight  (skin'Ht),  o.  Fitting  like  the  skin; 
as  tight  as  the  skin ;  pressing  close  on  the  skin ; 
glove-tight. 

Pink  skin-tight  breeches  met  his  high  patent-leather 
boots  at  the  knee.  T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  91. 

skintling  (skint'ling),  adv.  [Appar.  for  *sgmnt- 
ling,  <  squint  +  -ling^.']  At  an  angle.  [CoUoq.] 
When  dry  [the  bricks]  .  .  .  are  carried  in  wheel-bar- 
rows and  set  skinUing,  or  at  angles  across  each  other,  to 
allow  the  heat  to  pass  between  them  in  the  down-draught 
kilns.  Science,  XIII.  3S5. 

skin-wool  (skin'wul),  n.  Wool  taken  from  the 
dead  skin,  as  distinguished  from  that  shorn  from 
the  living  animal. 

skio,  skeo  (skyo),  n.  [<  Norw.  sT^aa,  a  shed, 
esp.,  Uke  flske-sl^aa,  a  'fish-shed,'  a  shed  in 
which  to  diy  fish.]  A  fishermen's  shed  or  hut. 
[Orkney  Islands.] 

He  would  substitute  better  housesf  or  tbeskeoes,  or  sheds, 
built  of  dry  stones,  in  which  the  inhabitants  cured  or 
manufactured  their  fish.  Seatt,  Pirate,  xl. 

skipi  (skip),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  skipped  or  skipt, 
ppr.  skipping.  [<  ME.  skippen,  skyppen.  Origin 
uncertain :  (o)  according  to  Skeat,  <  Ir.  sgiob, 
snatch  (found  in  pp.  sgiobtha,  snatched  away, 
sgioh,  a  snatch,  grasp),  =  Gael,  sgidb,  start  or 
move  suddenly,  snatch  or  pull  at  anything,  = 
W.  ysgipU),  snatch  away;  (6)  less  prob.  con- 
nected with  leel.  skopa,  run,  skoppa,  spin  like  a 
top.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To  move  suddenly  or  hasti- 
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ly  (in  a  specified  direction);  go  with  a  leap  or 
spring;  bound;  dart. 

Whan  she  sangh  that  Romayns  wan  the  toun, 
She  took  hir  children  alle,  and  sHple  adoun 
Into  the  fyr,  and  chees  rather  to  dye 
Than  any  Bomayn  dide  hire  vileynye. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  674. 
And  he  castide  awey  his  cloth  &  skippide  and  cam  to 
him.  Wydif,  Mark  x.  50. 

O'er  the  hills  o'  Glentanar  you'll  skip  in  an  hour. 

Barm  ofBrackley  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  191). 

2.  To  take  light,  dancing  steps ;  leap  about,  as 
in  sport;  jump  lightly;  caper;  frisk;  specifi- 
cally, to  skip  the  rope  (see  below). 

Ne'er  trust  me,  but  she  danceth ! 
Summer  is  in  her  face  now,  and  she  skippethl 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  2. 
When  going  ashore,  one  attired  like  a  woman  lay  grovel- 
ling on  the  sand,  whilest  the  rest  skipt  atfout  him  in  a  ring. 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  15. 
Can  any  information  be  given  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom of  skipping  on  Good  Friday?  ...  It  was  generally 
practised  with  the  long  rope,  from  six  to  ten,  or  more, 
grown-up  people  skimnng  at  one  rope. 

If.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  407. 

3.  To  make  sudden  changes  with  omissions; 
especially,  to  change  about  in  an  arbitrary 
manner:  as,  to  skip  about  in  one's  reading. 

Quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  vein. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  212. 
The  vibrant  accent  skipping  here  and  there. 
Just  as  it  pleased  invention  or  despair. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser..  Int. 

4.  To  pass  without  notice;  make  omission, 
as  of  certain  passages  in  reading  or  writing: 
often  followed  by  over. 

I  don't  know  why  they  skipped  over  Lady  Betty,  who,  if 
there  were  any  question  of  beauty,  is,  I  think,  as  well  as 
her  sister.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  33. 

5.  To  take  one's  self  off  hurriedly;  make 
off:  as,  he  collected  the  money  and  skipped. 
[Slang.]  — 6.  In  music,  to  pass  or  progress  from 
any  tone  to  a  tone  more  than  one  degree  dia- 
tantfrorait,  =Sya.laT'A2.Skip,Trip,Hop,Leap,Bound, 
Spring,  Jump,  Vwtdt.  Skipping  is  more  than  tripping  and 
less  than  leaping,  bounding,  springing,  or  jumping;  like 
tripping,  itimplieslightness  of  spirits  or  joy.  It  is  about 
equal  iio  hopping,  but  hopping  is  rather  heavy  and  gener- 
ally upon  one  foot  or  with  me  feet  together,  while  skip- 
ping uses  the  feet  separately  or  one  after  the  other.  A 
hop  is  shorter  than  a  jump,  and  a  jump  than  a  leap :  as,  the 
hop  of  a  toad ;.  the  jump  of  a  frog ;  the  leap  of  a  marsh-&og ; 
&jump  from  a  fence ;  a  leap  from  a  second-story  window. 
Skip,  trip,  bound,  and  spring  imply  elasticity ;  boujid, 
spring,  leap,  and  vault  imply  vigorous  activity.    Va/idt  im- 

Slies  that  one  has  something  on  which  to  rest  one  or  both 
ands ;  vaulting  is  either  upon  or  over  something,  as  a 
horse,  a  fence,  and  therefore  is  largely  an  upward  move- 
ment ;  the  other  movements  may  be  chiefly  horizontaL 

II.  trans.  1.  To  leap  over;  cross  with  a  skip 
or  bound. 

Tom  could  move  with  lordly  grace, 
Dick  nimbly  skipt  the  gutter. 

Swift,  Tom  and  Dick. 

2.  To  pass  over  without  action  or  notice ;  dis- 
regard ;  pass  by. 

Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one.     Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 110. 

He  entailes  the  Brecon  estate  on  the  issue  male  of  his 
eldest  son,  and,  in  defailer,  t«  fskip  the  2d  son  .  .  .  and  to 
come  to  the  third.  Aubrey,  Lives,  William  Aubrey. 

I  could  write  about  its  [Halifax's]  free-school  system, 
and  its  many  noble  charities.  But  the  reader  always  sMps 
such  things.  C.  J).  Warner,  Baddeck,  iL 

3.  To  cause  to  skip  or  bound ;  specifically,  to 
throw  (a  missile)  so  as  to  cause  it  to  make  a 
series  of  leaps  along  a  surface. 

The  doctor  could  skip  them  [stones]  clear  across  the 
stream— four  skips  and  a  landing  on  the  other  bank. 

Joseph  Eirkland,  The  McVeys,  v. 

To  skip  or  Jump  the  rope,  to  Jump  over  a  rope  slackly 
held  and  kept  in  steady  revolution  over  one's  head,  the 
leaps  being  ^en  just  in  time  to  allow  the  rope  to  pass  be- 
tween the  feet  and  the  ground.  The  ends  of  the  rope  may 
be  held  in  the  hands  of  the  skipper,  or  by  two  other  per- 
sons so  placed  as  to  give  it  a  large  radius  of  revolution. 
It  is  a  common  amusement  of  young  girls. 
skipi  (skip),   n.     [<  skip^,  i;.]     1.  A  leap;  a 
spring;  abound. 
And  with  an  active  skip  remoant  themselves  again. 
Leaving  the  Boman  horse  behind  them  on  the  plain. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  viii.  195. 

He  fetched  divers  skips,  and  cried  out,  "I  have  found 

it,  I  have  found  it ! "  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  383. 

The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip. 

And  then  skip  down  again.         Cawper,  Task,  ii.  409. 

2.  A  passing  over  or  disregarding;  an  omission; 
specifically,  in  music,  a  melodic  progression 
from  any  tone  to  a  tone  more  than  one  degree 
distant.  Also  called  salto. —  3.  That  which  is 
skipped;  anything  which  is  passed  over  or  dis- 
regarded.    [Bare.] 

No  man  who  has  written  so  much  is  so  seldom  tiresome. 

In  his  books  there  are  scarcely  any  of  those  passages  which, 

in  our  school  days,  we  used  to  call  skip.    Yet  he  often 

wrote  on  subjects  which  are  generally  considered  dull. 

Maxmlay,  Horace  Walpole. 


skipper 

4.  In  the  games  of  bowls  and  curling,  the 
player  who  acts  as  captain,  leader,  or  director 
of  a  side  or  team,  and  who  usually  plays  the 
last  bowl  or  stone  which  his  team  has  to  play. 
Also  called  skipper.— 5.  A  college  servant;  a 
scout.     [Dublin  University  slang.] 

Conducting  himself  in  all  respects  .  .  .  as  his,  the  afore- 
said Lorrequer's,  own  man,  skip,  valet,  or  flunkey. 

C.  Lever,  Harry  Lorrequer,  xi. 

6.  In  sugar-making,  the  amount  or  charge  of 
syrup  in  the  pans  at  one  time — Hop,  skip,  and 
Jump.  See  ftopi.— SMp-tOOth  saw,  a  saw  with  every 
alternate  tooth  removed. 

Skip2 (skip), n.  [Avar.of«fcei),q.v.]  iumming, 
an  iron  box  for  raising  ore,  differing  from  the 
kibble  in  that  it  runs  between  guides,  whUe  the 
kibble  hangs  free.  In  metal-mines  the  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  box  when  it  has  wheels 
and  runs  on  rails. 

skip-braint  (skip'bran),  a.  Shuttle-witted; 
flighty ;  flckle.     [Bare.] 

This  skipp-braine  Fancie  moves  these  easie  movers 
To  lone  what  ere  hath  but  a  glimpse  of  good. 

Dames,  Microcosmos,  p.  30.    (Davies.) 

Skipetar  (skip'e-tar),  n.  [Albanian  Skipetar, 
lit.  mountaineer,  <  skijie,  a  mountain.]  1.  An 
Albanian  or  Amaut.  See  Albanian.-— 2.  The 
language  of  the  Albanians :  same  as  Albanian. 

skip-hegrie  (skip'heg'ri),  n.    Same  as  hegrie. 

skipjack  (skip'jak),  n.  [<  sMp^  +  jackK^  1. 
A  shallow,  impertinent  fellow;  an  insignifi- 
cant fop ;  a  puppy. 

These  villains,  that  can  never  leave  grinning  I  ...  to 
see  how  this  skip-jack  looks  at  me ! 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

What,  know'st  thou,  skipjack,  whom  thon  villain  call'st? 
Greene,  Alphonsus,  i. 

2t.  Formerly,  a  youth  who  rode  horses  up  and 
down,  showing  them  off  with  a  view  to  sale. 

The  boyes,  striplings,  Ac,  that  have  the  riding  of  the 
jades  up  and  downe  are  called  skip-jacks. 

Dekker,  Lanthome  and  Candle  Light,  x.    {Eneyc.  Diet.) 

3.  The  merrythought  of  a  fowl  made  into  a 
little  toy  by  a  twisted  thread  and  a  small  piece 
of  stick.  (Hallvtoell. )  a  similar  skipjack  is  oftener 
made  of  the  breastbone  of  a  goose  or  duck,  across  the 
costal  processes  of  which  is  twisted  a  piece  of  twine  with 
a  little  stick,  the  latter  being  stuck  at  the  other  end  with 
a  bit  of  shoemaker's  wax.  As  the  adhesion  of  the  stick  to 
the  wax  suddenly  gives  way,  under  the  continued  tension 
of  the  twisted  string,  the  toy  skips  into  the  air,  or  turns  a 
somersault.    Also  caXiei  jumping-jack. 

4.  laichth.,  one  of  several  different  fishes  which 
dart  through  and  sometimes  skip  out  of  the 
water,  (a)  The  bluefish,  Pomatomus  saltatrix.  See  cut 
under  blueJ^Ji.  (6)  The  heirlng,  or  Ohio  shad,  Clupea  chry- 
sochloris,  of  little  economical  value,  related  to  the  alejnf  e. 
(c)  The  saurel,  Trachurus  saurus :  same  asscadh  ^  (d)  The 
nairtail,  a  trichiuroid  fish,  Trichiurus  l^turus.  [Indian 
river,  Florida.]  (e)  The  jurel,  buffalo-jack,  or  jack-flsh,  a 
carangoid,  Caramcpiequetos.  [Florida.]  (/)  The  runner, 
a  carangoid  fish,  Elegatis  pinnulatus.  [Key  West.]  (g) 
A  scombroid  fish,  Sarda  chuensis,  the  bonito.  See  cut  un- 
der bonito.  [California.]  (A)  The  butterfish,  a  stromateoid 
fish,  Sironutteus  triacanthus.  See  cut  under  butUr-Jish. 
[Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.]  (i)  The brook-silversides,  Loin- 
desthes  sicculus,  a  graceful  little  fish  of  the  family  Atheri- 


Skipjack  {Laitdesthes  sieeulus),  about  natural  size. 

nidse,  found  in  ponds  and  brooks  of  the  Mississippi  water- 
shed. It  is  3^  inches  long,  translucent  olive-green,  the 
back  dotted  with  black,  the  sides  with  a  very  distinct  sil- 
very band  bounded  above  by  a  black  line. 
5.  In  entom.,  a  click-beetle  or  snapping-beetle ; 
an  elater ;  any  member  of  the  Elater^sB.  See 
cut  under  click-beetle. — 6.  A  form  of  boat  used 
on  the  Florida  coast,  built  very  flat,  with  little 
or  no  sheer,  and  with  chubby  bows.  J.  A.  Hen- 
shall. 

skip-kennelt  (skip'ken'''el),  n.  [<  gfcipi,  v.,  + 
obj.  kennel^.']  One  who  has  to  jump  the  gut- 
ters :  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  lackey  or  foot- 
boy. 

Every  scullion  and  sHpkennel  had  liberty  to  tell  his 
master  his  own.  Am}iurst,  Terrse  Filius,  No.  Z. 

You  have  no  professed  enemy  except  the  rabble,  and  my 
lady's  waiting-woman,  who  are  sometimes  apt  to  call  you 
skip-kennel.  Swi/t,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

skip-mackerel  (skip'mak'''e-rel),  n.  The  blue- 
fish,  Pomatomus  saltatrix. 

skipper^  (sMp'er),  n.     [<  ME.  shippere,  skyp- 
pare ;  <  skipt-  -i-  -eri.]     1.  One  who  or  that 
which  skips  or  jumps;    a  leaper;   a  dancer. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  458.— 2t.  A  locust. 
This  wind  hem  brogte  the  skipperes. 
He  deden  on  gres  [grass]  and  coren  [com]  deres  [harm]. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3087. 
3t.  A  trifling,  thoughtless  person ;  a  skipjack. 


skipper 

Skipper,  stand  back ;  'tis  age  that  noorisheth. 

Shdk.,  T.  of  the  8.,  ii.  1.  841. 
4.  In  entom.:  (a)  A  hesperian;  any  butterfly 
of  the  tavaJlySesperiidee:  so  called  from  their 
quick,  darting,  or  jerky  flight.  Also'called  hop- 
per. See  cut  under  Hesperia.  (6)  The  larva 
of  the  cheese-fly,  Piophita  casei ;  a  cheese-hop- 
per. See  cut  under  cheese-fly.  (c)  One  of  cer- 
tain water-beetles  or  -boatmen  of  the  family 
Notonectidse.  See  out  under  water-boatman.  Id) 
A  skipjack,  snapping-bug,  or  click-beetle.  See 
cut  under  click-beetle. —  5.  The  saury  pike, 
Scomberesox  saurus.  See  cut  under  saury. — 
6.  Same  as  «fcipl,  4,— Lulworth  skipper,  a  small 
hesperian  butterfly,  PamphUa  aetseon:  so  caued  by  Eng- 
lish  collectors,  from  its  abundance  at  Iiolworth,  England. 
skipper^  (skip'Sr),  v.  i.  [A  freq.  of  sUpl-.']  To 
move  with  short  skips ;  skip.     [Eare.] 

A  grass-finch  skippered  to  the  top  of  a  stump. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  t  U. 

skipper^  (skip'6r),  n.  [<  D.  scMpper  (=  Sw. 
skeppare  =  Dan.  skipper),  a  shipper,  sailor,  nav- 
igator, =  E.  shipper :  see  shipper.']  The  mas- 
ter of  a  small  trading  or  merchant  vessel^  a 
sea-captain ;  hence,  in  familiar  use,  one  having 
the  principal  charge  in  any  kind  of  vessel. 
Young  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  skipper 
That  ever  sail'd  the  sea. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  338). 
The  skipper  hauled  at  the  heavy  sail 

Whitiier,  Wreck  of  Rivennouth. 

Skipper's  daughters,  tall  white-crested  waves,  such  as 
are  seen  at  sea  in  windy  weather ;  whitecaps. 

It  was  gray,  harsh,  easterly  weather,  the  swell  ran  pretty 

high,  and  out  in  the  open  there  were  skipper's  da/ughiers. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Education  of  an  Engineer. 

skipper*  (skip'fer),  n.  [Prob.  <  W.  ysgubor,  a 
barn,  =  Ir.  sgiohol  =  Gael,  sgiobal,  a  bam,  gran- 
ary. Otherwise  a  var.  of  *skippen  for  sMppen, 
a  shed.]  A  barn ;  an  outhouse ;  a  shed  or  other 
place  of  shelter  used  as  a  lodging.     [Cant.] 

Now  let  each  tripper 
Make  a  retreat  into  the  skipper. 
And  couch  a  hogs-head  till  the  dark  man 's  past. 

Brome,  Jovial  Grew,  ii. 

skipper*  (skip'^r),  v.  i.  [<  slapper^  «.]  To 
take  shelter  in  a  bam,  shed,  or  other  rude  lodg- 
ing: soinetimes  with  indefiiiite  it.     [Cant.] 

If  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild,  they  prefer  "skippering 
i8"— that  is,  sleeping  in  an  outhouse  or  hay-fleld— to  going 
to  a  union. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  401. 

skipper-bird  (skip'6r-b6rd),  n.  One  who  sleeps 
in  bams,  outhouses,  or  other  rude  places  of  shel- 
ter; a  vagrant;  a  tramp.     [Cant.] 

The  best  places  in  England  for  skipper-birds  (parties 
that  never  go  to  lodging-houses,  but  to  bams  or  out- 
houses, sometimes  without  a  blanket). 

Maytiew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  310. 

skipper-boyt  (skip'6r-boi),  n.    A  boy  sailor. 
0  up  bespak  the  skipper-boy, 

I  wat  he  spak  too  high. 
WUliam  Quisenum  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  62). 

skippership  ,(skip'6r-ship),  n.  [<  shipper^  + 
-ship.']  1 .  The  office  or  rank  of  a  skipper,  or 
master  of  a  small  vessel. — 2.  A  fee  paid  to  the 
skipper  of  a  cod-flsher  in  excess  of  ms  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  voyage.  [Massachusetts.] 
skippet^t  (skip'et),  n.  [Ap^ar.  formed  by  Spen- 
ser, <  *sidp  (AS.  sdp),  a  ship,  -1-  -et.]  A  small 
boat. 

Upon  the  banok  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  daintie  damaell  dressing  of  her  heare. 
By  whom  a  little  skippet  floting  did  appeare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  zii.  14. 

skippet^  (skip'et),  TO.  [<  skip^,  skep,  + -et]  1. 
A  circular  box  used  for  covering  and  protect- 
ing a  seal.  Old 
documents  were 
commonly  sealed 
by  means  of  a  rib- 
bon which  pass- 
ed through  the 
parchment,  and  to 
which  was  affixed  a 
large  circular  wax 
seal,  not  attached 
to  the  parchment 
itself,  but  hanging 
below  its  edge.  The 
skippet  used  to  pro- 
tect such  a  seal  was 
commonly  turned 
of  wood,  like  a  shal- 
low box,  with  a  cov- 
er formed  of  a  sim- 
gle   disk   of   wood  ,  ^ ,.  , 

eld  to  the  box  by  strings  passed  through  eyelet-holes. 

These  indentures  are  contained  in  volumes  bound  in 
purple  velvet,  the  seals  of  the  different  parties  being  pre- 
served in  silver  sHppett  attached  to  the  volumes  by  silken 
cords.  Atlieneeum,  No.  3086,  p.  783. 

2.  A  small  round  vessel  with  a  long  handle,  used 
for  lading  water.    Balliwell.    [Pro v.  Bng.] 
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skipping  (skip'ing),  p.  a. 
act  indicated  by  skip,  in  a 


1.  Performing  any 
any  sense ;  especially, 
taking  skips  or  leaps ;  frisking;  hence,  flighty; 
giddy;  volatile. 

Allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit.         Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 196. 

2.  Characterized  by  skips  or  leaps. 

An  Ethiopian,  poore,  and  accompanyed  with  few  of  his 
nation,  who,  fantastically  clad,  doth  dance  in  their  pro- 
cessions with  a  skipping  motion,  and  distortion  of  his  body, 
not  unlike  our  Antiques.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  133. 

skippingly  (skip'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  skipping 
manner;  by  skips  or  leaps. 

skipping-rope  (skip'ing-rop),  n.  A  piece  of 
small  rope,  vrith  or  without  wooden  handles, 
used  by  children  in  the  sport  of  skipping  the 
rope.  Also  called  jumping-rope  and  slcip^ope. 
See  to  ship  the  rope,  under  sMp^. 

skipping-teach  (skip'ing-tech),  n.  In  sugar- 
making,  a  kind  of  pan  for  removing  concen- 
trated syrups  from  open  evaporating-pans.  it 
fllls,  when  lowered  into  the  evaporating-pans,  through  an 
inwardly  opening  and  outwardly  closing  valve,  and  after 
filling  is  raised  so  that  syrup  adhedng  to  its  exterior  may 
drip  back,  to  avoid  waste  in  transferring  its  contents. 
Imi>roved  modem  evaporating-pans  have  rendered  this 
device  practically  obsolete. 

skip-rope  (skip'rop),  n.    Same  as  skipping-rope. 

skip-shaft  (skip'sh&ft),  n.  In  mining,  a  special 
shaft  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  skip. 

skip-wheel  (skip'hwel),  ».  In  a  carding-ma- 
ohme,  a  wheel  which  regulates  the  mechanism 
for  lifting  the  top  flats  in  a  prearranged  order 
for  their  successive  cleaning.  The  method  is  gen- 
erally to  lift  every  alternate  flat ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
flats  near  the  feeding-cylinder  become  soonest  clogged, 
and  are  lifted  more  frequently  than  the  others. 

skirt,  1).  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  scur^. 

skirgaliardt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  skyrgalyard  ; 
cf.  galliard, «.,  1.]  A  wild,  gay,  dissipated  fel- 
low. 


Skippet. 


Syr  skyrgalyard,  ye  were  so  skyt, 
Your  wyll  than  ran  before  your  wyt. 

Skelton,  Against  the  Scottes,  1.  101. 

skirkt,  v.i.  [A  var.  of  scrike^,shriek.]  To  shriek. 

I,  like  a  tender-hearted  wench,  sHrked  out  for  fear  of 
the  devil.  iSiV  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.    (Davies.) 

skirl,  V.  and  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  shirP-  for 
shri'Cl. 

skirlcock  (sk^rl'kok),  ».  The  mistlethrush: 
so  called  from  its  harsh  note.  C.  Swainson. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

skirling  (skSr'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sMrl,  v.] 
The  act  of  emitting  a  shrill  sound ;  also,  a  shrill 
sound ;  a  skirl.     [Scotch.] 

skirmt,  v.  [ME.  sJeh-men,  skyrmen,  <  OP.  eskermw, 
eskiermir,  esquerrmr,  esquiermir,  escremir,  escri- 
mer,  scrimir,  also  eskermer,  escremer,  fence,  play 
at  fence,  lay  hard  about  one,  F.  escrimer,  fence, 
=  Pr.  escrimir,  escremi/r  =  Sp.  Pg.  esgrimir  = 
It.  schermare,  schermire,  fence,  <  OHG.  sd/rman, 
sdrmen,  shield,  protect,  MH(j.  schirmen,  scher- 
men,  shield,  defend,  fight,  G.  schirmen,  shield, 
defend,  <  OHG.  scirm,  scerm,  MHG.  schirm, 
scherm,  Gr.  schirm,  a  shield,  screen,  shelter, 
guard  (>  It.  schermo,  protection,  defense);  of. 
Gr.  ampov,  a  parasol,  aKtd,  shade,  shadow. 
Hence  ult.  skirmish,  scrimmage,  and  (<  P.) 
escrime,  scrimer.]  I.  intrans.  To  fence;  skir- 
mish. 

There  the  Sarsynswere  strawyd.wyde. 
And  bygane  to  skyrme  bylyve. 
As  al  the  worlde  schul  to-dryve. 

Wright,  Seven  Sages,  L  2693. 

II.  trans.  To  fence  with ;  fight ;  strike. 

Aschatus  with  skath  [thou]  wold  skirme  to  the  deth, 
That  is  my  fader  so  fre,  and  thi  first  graunser. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13601. 

skirmeryt,  n.  [ME.  skirmerie,  <  OF.  escrimerie, 
<  escrimer,  fence :  see  sTdrm.]  Defense ;  skir- 
mishing. 

The  kynge  Bohors,  that  moche  cowde  of  skirmerie,  re- 
sceyved  the  stroke  on  his  shelde,  and  he  smote  so  harde 
that  a  gret  quarter  fill  on'the  launde. 

merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  368. 

skirmish  (sMr'mish),  n.  [Also  dial,  or  coUoq. 
scrimmage,  skrimmage;  early  mod.  E.  also  s'hir- 
mage,  scarmage,  scarmoge;  <  MB.  scarmishe, 
scarmysshe,  scarmich,  soarmych,  scarmueh,  schar- 
mvs,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  escarmouche  =  Pr.  escar- 
mussa  =  Sp.  esearamuza  =  Pg.  escaramuga  = 
It.  scaramuceia,  prop,  schermugio  (the  scara- 
muccia  form  being  in  part  a  reflection  of  the 
OF.,  which  in  its  turn,  with  the  Sp.,  and  the 
MHG.  scharmutgel,  scharmitzel,  G.  scharmiitzel, 
D.  schermutseling,  Sw.  skdrmytsel,  Dan.  slqser- 
mydsel,  which  have  an  added  dim.  term.,  is  from 
the  It.  schermugio),  formerly  schermuzio,  a  skir- 
mish ;  with  dim.  or  depreciative  suflfix,  <  scher- 
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mire,  fence,  fight:  see  skirm.  Cf.  scaramouch, 
ult.  from  the  same  It.  source.]  1.  An  irregu- 
lar fight,  especially  between  small  parties ;  an 
engagement,  in  the  presence  of  two  armies,  be- 
tween small  detachments  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose either  of  drawing  on  a  battle  or  of  conceal- 
ing by  their  fire  the  movements  of  the  troops 
in  the  rear. 

Of  Troilus,  that  is  to  palays  lyden 

Fro  the  scarmich  of  the  which  I  you  tolde. 

Chaiieer,  Troilus,  ii.  934. 

A  yeare  and  seuen  moneths  was  Scipio  at  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  all  whiche  time  he  neuer  gaue  battell  or  skir- 
mishe,  but  only  gaue  order  that  no  succour  might  come  at 
them.  Queoara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowea,  1677),  p.  32. 

McPherson  had  encountered  the  largest  force  yet  met 
since  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson,  and  had  a  skirmish  nearly 
approaching  a  battle. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  490. 
2t.  Defense. 

Such  cruell  game  my  scarmoges  disarmes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  34. 

3.  Any  contention  or  contest ;  a  preliminary 
trial  of  strength,  etc. 

They  never  meet  but  there 's  a  skirmish  of  wit. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  64. 

Of  God's  dreadful  Anger  these 
Were  but  the  first  light  Skirmishes. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xiv.  14. 

=Syn.  1.  Rencounter,  Brush,  etc.  See  encounter. 
skirmish  (sk^r'mish),  V.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
skyrmysshe;  <  ME.  skarmysshen,  scarmishen,  < 
OP.  escarmoucher,  escarmoucier,  P.  escarmoucher, 
skirmish,  <  escarmouche,  a  skirmish:  see  skir- 
mish, n.]  1.  To  fight  irregularly,  as  in  a  skir- 
mish; fight  in  small  parties  or  along  a  skirmish- 
line. 

He  durst  not  gyne  them  battayle  vntyll  he  had  sum- 
what  better  searched  the  Region.  Yet  did  he  in  themeane 
tyme  skyrmysshe  with  them  twyse. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  91). 
Colonel  Spinelli,  who  took  part  in  the  council,  suggested 
the  middle  course,  of  a  partial  attack,  or  a  kind  of  skir- 
mishing, during  which  further  conclusions  might  be 
formed.        A.  Qindely,  Thirty  Years  War  (trans.),  I.  247. 

2f .  To  defend  one's  self ;  strike  out  in  defense 
or  attack. 

And  [he]  be-gan  to  searmyshe  and  to  grope  a-boute  hym 
with  his  staSe  as  a  wood  develL 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  648. 

3.  To  be  in  a  position  of  guarded  and  cautious 
attack;  fence. 

We  should  no  longer  fence  or  skirmish  with  this  ques- 
tion.   We  should'come  to  close  quarters  with  it. 

Gladstone,  quoted  in  Philadelphia  Times,  April  9, 1886. 

skirmish-drill  (skSr'mish-dril),  n.  Drill  in 
skirmishing. 

In  the  skirmish-drUl  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  will  constantly  aim  to  impress  each  man  with  the 
idea  of  his  individuality,  and  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  him.  Upton,  Infantry  Tactics,  §  638. 

skirmisher  (sk6r'mish-6r),  n.  [<  skirmish  + 
-eri.]  One  who  skirmishes ;  a  soldier  specially 
detailed  for  the  duty  of  skirmishing ;  one  of  the 
skirmish-line  (which  see). 

When  skirmishers  are  thrown  out  to  clear  the  way  for 
and  to  protect  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  their  move- 
ments should  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  it  constantly  cov- 
ered. Eveiy  company  of  skirmishers  hag  a  small  reserve, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  vacant  places  and  to  furnish  the  line 
with  cartridges  and  relieve  the  fatigued. 

Upton,  Infantry  Tactics,  §§  629, 630. 

skirmishing  (sk^r'mish-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  skar- 
myssh/ynge;  verbal  n.  of  skirmish,  v.]  Irregu- 
lar fighting  between  small  parties;  a  skirmish. 

At  a  akarmysshynge 
She  cast  hire  herte  upon  Mynos  the  kynge. 

Chmuxr,  Good  Woinen,  1. 1910. 

skirmish-line  (sker'mish-lin),  n.  A  line  of 
men,  called  skirmishers,  thrown  out  to  feel  the 
enemy,  protect  the  main  body  from  sudden  at- 
tack, conceal  the  movements  of  the  main  body, 
and  the  like.     Upton. 

Skirophoria  (skir-o-fo'ri-a),  n.pl.  [<  Gr.  S/c(po- 
(^6pm,  pi.,  <  aiapo^opoQ,  <  aidpov,  a  white  parasol 
borne  in  honor  of  Athene  (hence  called  ^tapag), 
+  -<l>opog,  <  tjiipEiv  =  E.  bear^.]  An  ancient  At- 
tic festival  in  honor  of  Athene,  celebrated  on 
the  12th  of  the  montii  Skirophorion  (about  July 

Skirophorion  (skir-a-fo'ri-on),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^Kipo- 
ipopi&v,  the  12t1i  Attic  month,  <  lupo^opia :  see 
Skirophoria.]  In  the  ancient  Attic  calendar, 
the  last  month  of  the  year,  containing  29  days, 
and  corresponding  to  the  last  part  of  June  and 
the  first  part  of  Jlily. 

Skirri  (sk6r),  n.  [Imitative.]  A  tern  or  sea- 
swallow.     [Ireland.] 

skirr^,  v.    See  scari. 
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skirret  (skir'et),  n. 
appar.  a  mutilated 
form,  prop.  *sugar- 
root  (ME.  *siicre- 
rot  =  Sw.  socker-rot, 
skirret)  or  sugar- 
wort  (MD.  suyck- 
er-wortel,  D.  suiker- 
wortel  =  Gr.  zucker- 
wurzel,  skirret).]  A 
species  of  water- 
parsnip,  Slum  Sisa- 
rum,  generally  said 
to  be  of  Chinese 
origin,  long  culti- 
vated in  Europe  for 
its  esculent  root. 
It  iB  a  ^lant  a  toot  high 
with  pinnate  leaves,  a 
hardy  perennial,  but 
grown  as  an  annual 
The  root  is  composed  of 
small  fleshy  tubers,  of 
the  size  ot  tbe  little  fin- 
ger, united  at  the  crown. 


[<  ME.  skyrwyt,  skermjth; 
contraction  or  borrowed 


Skirret  {Sium  Sisarum). 


_    .  It  somewhat  resembles  parsnip 

in  flavor,  and  is  eaten  boiled  served  with  butter,  or  half- 
boiled  and  then  fried.  Skirret,  however,  has  now  nearly 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Skyrwyt,  herbe  or  rote  (akerwyth).  Pastinaoa,  .  .  .  ban- 
cia.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  468. 

The  skirret  (which  some  say)  in  sallats  stirs  the  blood. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xz.  50. 

skirrhus  (skir'us),  n.  Same  as  scirrhus. 
skirti  (sk6rt),  n.  [<  MB.  skirt,  skyrt,  skirthe,  < 
Icel.  skyrta,  a  shirt,  a  kind  of  kirtle  (hringshyrta, 
'ring-shirt,'  a  coat  of  mail,  fyrwshyrta,  'fore- 
skirt,'  an  apron),  =  Sw.  skjorta,  a  sMrt,  short,  a 
petticoat,  =  Dan.  skjorte,  a  shirt,  skjort,  a  petti- 
coat, =  MH(t.  (J.  sdh/wrz,  apron,  garment :  see 
shirt,  of  which  skirt  is  a  doublet.]  1 .  The  lower 
and  hanging  part  of  a  coat  or  other  garment; 
the  part  of  a  garment  below  the  waist. 

Skyrt,  of  a  garment,  Trames.         Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  458. 

And  as  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  he  laid  hold 
upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent.      1  Sam.  xv.  27. 

This  morning  ...  I  rose,  put  on  my  suit  with  great 
skirts.  Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  1, 1660. 

Margaret  had  to  hold  by  the  skirt  of  Solomon's  coat^ 
while  he  felt  his  way  before.       S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i,  15. 

2.  A  woman's  petticoat ;  the  part  of  a  woman's 
dress  that  hangs  from  the  waist;  formerly,  a 
woman's  lap. 

Anon  the  woman  .  .  .  toke  his  hede  into  her  sHr^A^,  and 
he  began  ...  to  slope. 

Sesta  Romamarum  (ed.  Herrtage,  K  %.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 

That  fair  Lady  Betty  [a  portrait] .  .  .  brightens  up  that 
panel  well  with  her  long  satin  skirt. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  x.  1. 

3.  A  hanging  part,  loose  from  the  rest:  as,  the 
skirt  of  a  saddle.    See  cut  under  saddle. 

[He]  smote  the  horse  with  the  spores  on  bothe  sides  faste 
by  the  sHrtes  of  his  sadeU,  for  his  legges  were  so  shorte. 
Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  683. 

4t.  A  narrow  frill,  correspondingto  what  would 
now  be  called  a  ruffle. 

A  narrow  lace  or  a  small  skirtoi  fine  ruffled  linen,  which 
runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  118 

5.  Border;  edge;  margin;  extreme  part:  as, 
the  skirts  of  a  town. 

A  dish  of  pickled  sailors,  fine  salt  sea-boys,  shall  relish 
like  anchovies  or  caveare,  to  draw  down  a  cup  of  nectar 
in  the  skirts  of  a  night.      B.  Jonton,  Neptune's  Triumph. 

Some  great  man  sure  that's  asham'd  of  his  kindred: 
perhaps  some  Suburbe  Justice,  that  sits  o'  the  skirts  o'  the 
City,  and  lives  by  't.  Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  ii.  8. 

6.  In  milling,  the  margin  of  a  millstone. —  7i. 
Milit.,  same  as  base\  2. — 8.  The  midriff  or  dia- 
phragm: so  called  from  its  appearance,  as  seen 
in  butchers' meat.  Aisoskirting — At  one's  skirts, 
following  one  closely. 

Therefore  go  on  ;  I  at  thy  skirts  will  come. 

Lony/ellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xv.  40. 

Chinese  skirt,  a  close  narrow  skirt  for  women's  dresses, 
worn  about  1870  after  the  abandonment  of  crinoline  and 
hoop-skirts.— Divided  skirt,  a  style  of  dresi  recommend- 
ed on  hygienic  grounds,  in  which  the  skirt  resembles  a 
pair  of  exceedingly  loose  trousers. — To  Sit  upon  one's 
Bldltst,  to  take  revenge  on  one. 

Crosse  me  not,  Liza,  nether  be  so  perte. 
For  if  thou  dost  I'll  sit  upon  thy  skirte. 
The  Abortive  of  an  Idle  Home  (1620).    (HaUivM.) 

skirti  (skfert),  u.  [<  sWr«i, ».]  I.  trans.  To  bor- 
der; form  the  border  or  edge  of;  move  along 
the  edge  of. 

Oft  when  sundown  skirtt  the  moor. 

Tennyson,  in  Memoriam,  xlL 
Hawk-eye,  .  .  .  taking  the  path  .  .  .  that  was  most 
likely  to  avoid  observation,  .  .  .  rather  skirted  than  en- 
tered the  village.       J.  P.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxv. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or  live  on  the  border; 
also,  to  move  along  a  border,  shore,  or  edge. 
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.  .  who  ^rt  along  our  western  frontiers. 

5.  S.  SmUh. 

And  then  1  set  off  up  the  valley,  skirting  along  one  side 
of  it.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xllv. 

2.  Specifically,  in  hunting,  to  go  round  hedges 
and  gates  instead  of  jumping  over  or  breaking 
through :  said  of  a  man  or  dog. 

skirt'''  (skfert),  V.  t.  and  i.  A  dialectal  form  of 
squirt.    HaVmell. 

skirt-braid  (skfert'brad),  n.  Woolen  braid  for 
binding  or  edging  the  bottom  of  a  skirt,  gener- 
ally sold  in  lengths  sufficient  for  a  single  gar- 
ment. 

skirt-dance  (skfert'dans),  n.    See  skirt-dancing. 

skirt-dancer  (sk6rt'dan*s6r),  n.  One  who 
dances  skirt-dances. 

skirt-dancing  (sk6rt'dan''''sing),  n.  A  form  of 
ballet-dancing  in  which  the  effect  is  produced 
by  graceful  movements  of  the  skirts,  which  are 
sufficiently  long  and  full  to  be  waved  in  the 
hands  of  the  dancer. 

skirted  (skfer'ted),  a.  [<  skirt +  -ed?.']  1.  Hav- 
ing a  skirt:  usually  in  composition. — 2.  Hav- 
ing the  skirt  or  skirtingremoved.— skirted  wool, 
the  wool,  of  better  quality,  that  remains  after  the  skirting 
of  the  fieece  has  been  removed. 

skirteri  (sk6r't6r),  n.  [<  shi/rfi-  +  -erl.]  One 
who  skirts  or  goes  around  the  borders  of  any- 
thing; specifically,  in  hunting,  a  huntsman  or 
dog  who  goes  around  a  high  hedge,  or  gate, 
etc.,  instead  of  over  or  through  it. 

Sit  down  in  your  saddles  and  race  at  the  brook, 

Then  smash  at  the  bullfinch ;  no  time  for  a  look; 

Leave  cravens  and  skirters  to  dangle  behind ; 

He 's  away  for  the  moors  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind ! 

Eingsley,  Go  nax^l 

skirter^  (sk6r't6r),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  sgmrt- 
er.    Salliwell. 

skirt-furrow  (sk6rt'fur''''6).  n.    See  furrow. 

skirting  (skSr'tiag),  n.  [<  skirfi  +  -ing^.2  1. 
A  strong  material  made  for  women's  under- 
skirts ;  especially,  a  material  woven  in  pieces  of 
the  right  length  and  width  for  skirts,  and  some- 
times shaped  so  as  to  diminish  waste  and  the 
labor  of  making.  Pelt,  woolen,  and  other  mate- 
rials are  manufactured  in  this  form. — 2.  Same 
as  sMrUng-board. — 8.  In  a  saddle,  a  padded 
liniTip;  beneath  the  flaps.  E.  H.  Knight. — 4. 
pi.  m  sheep-shearing,  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
wool  taken  from  the  extremities.  [Australia.] 
—  5.  Same  as  skirt^,  8. 

skirting-board  (sk6r'ting-b6rd),  n.  The  nar- 
row board  placed  round  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
of  a  room,  next  the  floor.  Also  called  base-ioard, 
mopboard,  and  wash-board. 

skirtless  (skert'les),  a.  [<  skirt^  +  -less.'] 
Without  a  skirt ;  destitute  of  a  skirt. 

skise,  V.  i.    See  skice. 

Skit^  (skit),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  skitted,v-pi-  skit- 
ting.  [Also  (Sc.)  sUte,  skyte;  <  ME.  *sUU 
ten,,  skyten,  <  Sw.  skutta,  dial,  skotta,  leap  (cf . 
dial,  shytta,  go  hunting,  be  idle),  <  skjuta,  shoot: 
see  shoot,  and  cf .  scooP-,  of  wMoh  sMt^  is  ult.  a 
secondary  form.  Cf.  also  scud,  scuttle^.]  1. 
To  leap  aside ;  fly  off  at  a  tangent ;  go  off  sud- 
denly. 

And  then  1  cam  abord  the  Admirall,  and  hade  them 
stryke  in  the-£yngys  name  of  Englond,  and  they  bade  me 
skyte  in  the  £yngs  name  of  Englond. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  84. 

I  hope  ray  friend  will  not  love  a  wench  against  her  will ; 

...  if  she  skit  and  recoil,  he  shoots  her  off  warily,  and 

away  he  goes.  Chapman,  May-Day,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  flounce ;  caper  like  a  skittish  horse. 
[Scotch.] 

Yet,  soon 's  she  hears  me  mention  Muirland  Willie, 
She  skits  and  flings  like  ony  towmont  filly. 

TanTMhill,  Poems,  p.  12.    (Ja/mieson.) 

3.  To  slide.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

skitl  (skit),  n.  [Prob.  <  skit\  «.]  1.  A  light, 
wanton  wench. 

At  the  request  of  a  dancing  skit,  [Herod]  stroke  off  the 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Howard,  Earl  ot  Northampton,  Del.  against  supposed 
[Prophecies  (1583). 

2.  A  scud  of  rain.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
skit^  (skit),  n.  [Perhaps,  after  sUt\  v.,  a  var. 
of  *scout^,  n.  (see  scout'-,  v.),<.  Icel.  skuU,  skuta, 
a  taunt,  scoff,  and  so,  like  the  ult.  related  AS. 
onscyte,  an  attack,  calumny,  from  the  root  of 
scedtan,  shoot:  see  shoot,  skit^."]  1.  A  satirical 
or  sarcastic  attack;  a  lampoon;  a  pasquinade; 
a  squib ;  also,  a  short  essay  or  treatise ;  a  pam- 
phlet ;  a  brochure ;  a  literary  trifle,  especially 
one  of  a  satirical  or  sarcastic  nature. 

A  manuscript  with  learning  fraught. 
Or  some  nice  pretty  little  skit    ' 
Upon  the  times,  and  full  of  wit. 

Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  iL  7.    (fiavies.) 
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A  similar  vein  ot  satire  upon  the  emptiness  of  writers  is 
given  in  his  Tritical  Essay  upon  the  Faculties  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind ;  but  that  is  a  mere  skit  compared  with  this 
strange  performance.  Leslie  Stephen,  Swift,  Ix. 

2.  Banter;  jeer. 

But  I  canna  think  it,  Mr.  Glossin ;  this  will  be  some  o' 
your  sMts  now.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxii. 

skit2  (skit),  V.  t.  [<  sMi^,  m.]  To  cast  reflec- 
tions on;  asperse.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
skits  (sMt),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  sMtty, 
a  rail  or  crake.  See  skitty. 
skite  (skit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  skited,  ppr.  skiting. 
[Also  skyte;  a  Sc.  var.  of  sfciil.]  I.  intrans.  To 
glide;  slip;  slide.     [Scotch.] 

II.  trans.  To  eject  (liquid);  squirt.  [Scotch.] 

skite  (skit),  «.     [Also  skyte;  <  skite,  v.]    1.  A 

sudden  dash;  a  smart  shower:  as,  a  sMte  of 

rain. — 2.  A  smart,  glancing  blow  or  slap:  as, 

a  skite  on  the  lug. 

When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  skite. 

Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 

3.  A  squirt  or  syringe. — 4.  A  trick:  as,  an  ill 
skite.    [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

skitter  (skit'fer),  «.  i.  [Freq.  of  sfcifi.]  1.  To 
skim;  pass  over  lightly. 

Some  kinds  of  ducks  in  lighting  strike  the  water  with 
theh:  tails  first,  and  sHtter  along  the  surface  for  a  few  feet 
before  settling  down.    T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  69. 

2.  In  angling,  to  draw  a  baited  hook  or  a  spoon- 
hook  along  the  surface  of  water  by  means  of 
a  rod  and  line :  as,  to  skitter  for  pickerel. 

Throw  the  spoon  near  the  weeds  with  a  stiff  rod,  and 
draw  it  sideways  from  the  bow  of  the  boat,  or  skitter  with 
artificial  minnow.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  374. 

skitter-brained  (skit '6r -brand),  a.  (Jiddy; 
thoughtless.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

skittering  (skit'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  skit- 
ter, «.]  In  angling,  the  action  of  drawing  or 
jerking  a  bait  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
For  skittering  a  float  is  not  used,  nor  is  natural  bait  the 
best.  Spoons  are  used  mounted  with  feathers.  The  angler 
stands  near  the  bow  of  a  boat  and  skitters  the  lure  along 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

skitter-mt  (sMt'fer-wit),  n.  A  foolish,  giddy, 
harebrained  feUow.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

skittish  (sMt'ish),  a.  [<  late  ME.  skyttyshe;  C 
skiti-  +  -JsAl.]  1.  Easily  frightened:  disposed 
to  start,  jump,  or  run,  as  if  from  fright. 

A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune,  Welford,  and  fare- 
enough  for  such  a  packsaddle. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iii.  1. 
De  little  Eabbits,  dey  mighty  skittish,  en  dey  sorter  hud- 
dle deyse'f  up  tergedder  en  watch  Brer  Fox  motions. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Bemus,  xxiL 

Hence — 2.  Shy;  avoiding  familiarity  or  inter- 
course; timid;  retiring;  coy. 

He  slights  us 
As  skiUish  things,  and  we  shun  him  as  curious. 

Fletcher,  WUdgoose  Chase,  ii.  3. 
And  it  the  skittish  Nymph  should  fly. 
He  [Youth]  in  a  double  Sense  must  die. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

3.  Changeable;  volatile;  fickle;  inconstant;  ca- 
pricious. 

Such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are, 
TJnstaid  and  skUtish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  ot  the  creature 
'i'hat  is  beloved.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 18. 

Had  I  been  troward,  skiUish,  or  unkind, .  .  . 
Thou  might'st  in  justice  and  in  conscience  fly. 

CraJbhe,  Works,  n.  184. 

4.  Deceitful;  tricky;  deceptive. 

Withal  it  Is  observed,  that  the  lands  in  Berkshire  are 
very  skittush,  and  often  cast  their  owners. 

FvUer,  Worthies,  Berkshire,  1. 162. 
Everybody's  family  doctor  was  remarkably  clever,  and 
was  understood  to  have  immeasurable  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment and  training  of  the  most  skittish  or  vicious  diseases. 
George  Eliot,  Middlemarcb,  xv. 

skittisMjr  (skit'ish-li) ,  adm.  In  a  skittish  man- 
ner; restively;  shyly;  changeably. 

skittishness  (skit'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  skittish,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.    Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iii.  1. 

skittle  (skit'l),  n.  [Anunassibilatedform  (prob. 
due  to  Scand.)  of  shittle,  now  usually  shuttle, 
=  Dan.  skyttel  =  Sw.  skyttel,  a  shuttle:  see 
shuttle^.  For  the  game  so  called,  cf.  shuttle^ 
(def.  7)  and  shuttlecock.']  1.  One  of  the  pins 
used  in  the  game  of  skittles. 

ni  cleave  you  from  the  skull  to  the  twist,  and  make 
nine  skittles  of  thy  bones. 

Quoted  in  StruWs  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  366. 

2.  pi.  A  game  played  with  nine  pins  set  upright 
at  one  end  of  an  alley,  the  object  of  the  player 
stationed  at  the  other  end  being  to  knock  over 
the  set  of  pins  with  as  few  throws  as  possible 
of  a  large  roundish  ball. 

Skittles  is  another  favourite  amusement,  and  the  coster- 
mongers  class  themselves  among  the  best  players  in  Jjo/Or 
don.       Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 14. 


skittle 

skittle  (skit'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sMttled,  ppr. 
skittling.  [<  sUttle,  n.]  To  knock  over  with  a 
skittle-ball;  knock  down;  bowl  off.     [Rare.] 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Australian,  like  the 
rest  o(  us,  can  ekiUle  down  his  money. 

Anil.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  70. 

skittle-alley  (skit'l-al"i),  n.  An  oblong  court 
in  which  the  game  of  skittles  is  played. 

akittle-ball  (skit'1-bai),  n.  A  disk  of  hard  wood 
for  throwing  at  the  pins  in  the  game  of  skit- 
tles. 

skittle-dog  (skit'l-dog),  n.  A  small  kind  of 
shark:  same  aspicked  dogfish  (which  see,  under 
picked^).     [Local,  Eng.] 

skittle-frame  (skit'1-fram),  n.  The  frame  or 
structure  of  a  skittle-alley. 

The  magistrates  caused  all  the  sHUle-frames  in  or  about 
the  city  of  London  to  be  taken  up,  and  prohibited  the 
playing  at  dutch-pins,     Strutl,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  60. 

skittle-ground  (skit'l-groundj,  n.  Same  as 
skittle-atley. 

He  repaired  to  the  skitUe-ground,  and,  seating  himself  on 
a  bench,  proceeded  to  enjoy  himself  in  a  very  sedate  and 
methodical  manner.  JHckens,  Pickwick,  xlv. 


skittle-pin  (skit'1-pin),  n.  [<  skittle  +  pin^.'i 
A  pin  used  in  the  game  of  skittles.  Also  called 
Jcettle^n,  kittle-pm. 

skittle-pot  (sMt'l-pot),  n.  A  crucible  used  by 
jewelers,  silversmiths,  and  other  workers  in  fine 
metal  for  various  purposes. 

skitty  (skit'i),  «. ;  pi.  sMtties  (-iz).  [Of.  «fci*3.] 
1.  The  skit  orwater-rail,  Ballus  aguaUcus,  more 
fully  called  sMtty-coek  and  skitty-coot.  [Local, 
Eng.]  —  2.  The  gallinule,  GalUmila  chloropus. 
[Local,  Eng.]—  Spotted  skitty.  Same  as  spotted  raU 
(which  see,  under  rad^). 

skive^  (skiv),  n.  [An  unassibilated  form  of 
shive.  Cf .  sMve^,  v.']  In  gem-cutting,  same  as 
diamond-wheel  (6). 

skivei  (skiv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  skwed,  ppr. 
skiving.  [An  unassibilated, form  of  *shive,  v., 
<  shive,  n.  Cf .  skiver^,^  Li  leather-manuf.  and 
lapiddry-work,  to  shave,  scarf,  or  pare  off ;  grind 
away  (superfluous  substance). 

skive^  (skiv),  v.  i.  [Prob.  <  sUff^,  a.;  or  a  var. 
of  sfcewl  (cf .  skiAser^,  as  related  to  skewer).']  To 
turn  up  the  eyes.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

skiver^ (ski'ver),  n.  [Appar.  <  'skiver,  v.,  freq. 
of  sJcive,  v.,  and  ult.  identical  with  shiver'^,  of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  unassibilated 
form.  Cf.  skewer.]  1.  Same  as  sMving-knife. 
—  2.  Leather  split  by  the  skiving-knif  e ;  a  thin 
leather  made  of  the  grained  side  of  split  sheep- 
skin tanned  in  sumac.  It  is  used  for  cheap 
bindings  for  books,  the  lining  of  hats,  pocket- 
books,  etc.    Compare  skiving. 

Sheepskin  is  the  commonest  leather  used  for  binding. 
When  unsplit  it  is  called  a  roan ;  when  split  in  two  the 
upper  halt  is  called  a  skiwr,  the  under  or  fleshy  half  a 
flesher. 

W.  Matthews,  Modern  Eookblading  (ed.  Grolier),  p.  37. 

3.  In  shoe-manuf.,  a  machine  for  cutting  coun- 
ters for  shoes  and  for  making  rands ;  a  leather- 
skiving  machine. — 4.  An  old  form  of  dirk. — 
5.  A  skewer.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
skiver^  (ski'v6r),  v.  t.  [<  skiver^, ».]  To  skewer ; 
impale. 

' '  Go  right  through  a  man,"  rejoined  Sam,  rather  sulkily. 
"Blessed  if  he  didn't  near  skiver  my  horse." 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  221. 

skiver^  (skiv'fer),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To 
scatter;  disperse;  fly  apart  or  in  various  direc- 
tions, as  a  flock  of  birds. 

At  the  report  of  a  gun  the  frightened  flock  will  dart 
about  in  terror,  siciver,  as  it  is  technically  called,  making 
the  second  shot  as  difficult  as  the  first  is  easy. 

Shore  Birds,  p.  33. 

skiver-wood  (ski'v6r-wud),  n.  Same  as  prick- 
Umber. 

skivie  (skiv'i),  a.  [Also  skevie;  cf.  skive^,  skiffs, 
skew^.\  Out  of  the  proper  direction;  deranged; 
askew.     [Scotch.] 

"  What  can  he  mean  by  deft  [daft]?"  "He  means  mad," 
said  the  party  appealed  to.  .  .  .  "Yehaveitj"  said  Peter, 

"  that  is,  not  clean  skioie,  but ." 

Seott,  Bedgauntlet,  vii. 

skiving  (ski'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sMve^,  v.] 
1.  The  operation  of  taking  ofl'  the  rough  fleshy 
parts  from  the  inner  surface  of  a  skin  by  short 
oblique  cuts  with  a  curriers'  knife.—  2.  The 
rejected  thickness  of  leather  of  the  flesh  side, 
when  leather  is  split  for  thin  shoes  and-the  Uke. 
When  the  part  selected  is  the  grain  side,  the  thin  piece  of 
the  flesh  side  is  called  skiving;  but  when  the  thicker  part 
is  the  flesh  side,  as  prepared  for  chamois,  the  thinner  grain- 
side  piece  is  the  skiver. 

Skiving-knife  (ski'ving-nif),  n.  A  knife  used 
for  paring  or  splitting  leather.    Also  skiver. 
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skiving-macbine  (sM'ving-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  paring  the  surface  of  leather  or 
other  materials,  as  pasteboard,  rubber,  etc. 
Such  machines  operate  either  on  the  principle  of  the  lea- 
ther-splitting machine,  or  by  drawing  the  pieces  to  be 
skived  under  the  blade  of  a  flxed  knife.— Lap  sklving- 
machme,  a  machine  for  scarfing  oS  the  thickness  of  lea- 
ther toward  the  edge.    E.  H.  Knight. 

sklent,  V.    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  slant. 

skleret,  skleiret,  n.    See  scleire. 

sklerema,  n.  Same  as  sclerema  for  sclerodermia. 

skleyret, «.    See  scleire. 

sklint  (sklint),  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  slant. 

skliset,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  slice. 

skoal  (skol),  interj.  [Bepr.  Icel.  skdl  =  Sw.  skdl 
=  Norw.  Dan.  skaal,  bowl :  see  skulU,  scaled.] 
An  exclamation  of  good  wishes;  haill 

There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland  I  skoal! 

LcmgfeUow,  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

skodaic  (sko-da'ik),  a.  [<  Skoda  (see  def.)  -I- 
■40.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Joseph  Skoda,  an 
Austrian  physician  (1805-81) Skodaic  reso- 
nance.   See  reso7ian£e. 

Skoda's  sign.    Skodaic  resonance.     See  reso- 


skulk 

and  of  a  blackish-brown  color  intimately  variegated  with 
chestnut  and  whitish,  becoming  yellowish  on  the  sides  ot 
the  neck ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  blackish,  with  the  bases 
of  their  feathers  white.  The  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  are 


skoft,  n.  and  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  scoff. 

skoff.v.t  To  gobble  up:  same  as  sco^,  2.  [Slang, 
Australia.] 

skogboelite  (skog'bfel-it),  n.  [<  SkogbSle  (see 
def.)  +  4te^.]  In  mineral.,  a  variety  of  tanta- 
lite  from  SkogbSle  in  Finland. 

skolecite,  n.    See  scoleeite,  1. 

skolion  (sko'li-on),  n. ;  pi.  skolia  (-a).  [<  Gr. 
oKd'Auiv,  a  song  prob.  so  called  from  t£e  metrical 
irregularities  admitted,  prop.  neut.  (so.  fdlog) 
of  anoTudg,  curved,  winding.]  An  ancient  Greek 
drinking-  or  banquet-song,  sung  to  the  lyre  by 
the  guests  in  turn. 

Nas  have  we  anything  exactly  representing  the  Greek 
scolia,  those  short  drinking  songs  of  which  Terpander  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor.       Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  272. 

skoliosis,  n.    Another  spelling  of  scoliosis. 

skolstert,  n.    See  scoldster. 

skolyonti  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  scullion. 

skomfett,  v.  t.    See  scomfit. 

skon,  n.    See  scone. 

skoncef,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  sconce^,  sconce^. 

skoog,  n.    Same  as  skug. 

skorole-l',  v.  t.    See  scorcle. 

skorodite, ».    See  scorodite. 

skoutf, ».    See  scoui^. 

skouth,  n.    See  scouth. 

skouttt,  n.    See  scout^. 

skow,  n.    See  scow. 

Skr.    An  abbreviation  of  Sanskrit. 

skrant,  ».    See  scran. 

skreedt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  screed. 

skreekt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  screak. 

skreent,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  screen. 

skreigh,  v.  and  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  screak, 

screech,  shriek. 
skriggle,  v.  i.    See  scriggle. 
skriket,  v.  i.    See  scrike. 
skrimmaget,  n.    See  scrimmage. 
skrimpf,  v.    See  scrimp. 
skrimschont,  skrimsnander,  skrimshanker, 

v.,  ».,  and  a.    Same  as  scrimshaw. 
skringe,  v.    See  scringe. 
skrippet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  script. 
skron  (skron),  n.    A  unit  of  weight,  3  hundred-. 

weight  of  barilla,  2  hundredweight  of  almonds. 
skrufft,  n.    See  scruff'^. 
skryt.    See  scry^,  scry^. 
skryer  (skri'er),  n.     l<skry:  see  scry^.]    One 

who  descries;  specifically,  a  necromancer's  or 

sorcerer's  assistant,  whose  business  it  was  to 

inspect  the  divining-glass  or  -crystal,  and  report 

what  he  saw  in  it. 
The  office  ot  inspector  of  his  glass,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 

skryer,  a  name  not,  as  Disraeli  supposed,  invented  by  [Dr. 

John]  Dee. 
T.  Wright,  Narratives  ot  Sorcery  and  Magic  (1861),  I.  280. 

Skt.    A  contraction  (used  in  this  work)  for  Sarir- 


skua  (sku'a),  n.  [Shetland  skooi,  the  skua 
(shooie,  schboi,  the  Arctic  gull,  Lestris  parasiti- 
cus), <  Norw.  skua  =  Icel.  skumr,  also  skUfr,  the 
skua,  Stercorarvus  eatarractes.  The  orig.  form 
is  uncertain,  and  the  etymological  relation  to 
the  like-meaning  scouts,  scouiy-aulin,  q.  v.,  is 
not  clear.]  A  gull-like  predatory  bird  of  the 
family  Laridse  and  subfamily  Stercorariinse  or 
Lestridinse,  especially  Stercorarius  or  Megales- 
tris  eatarractes,  otM.  skua,  the  species  original- 
ly called  by  this  name,  which  has  since  been 
extended  to  the  several  others  of  the  same  sub- 
family.   The  common  or  great  skua  is  about  2  feet  long, 


Great  Skua  {Me^aieseris  eatarractes), 

broad  to  their  tips,  and  project  only  about  2  inches.  A  simi^ 
lar  skua  inhabits  southern  seas,  5.  (or  M.^ardarctic'us.  The 
pomatorhine  skua,  or  jSger,  8.  {or  Lestris)  vomarinus,  is  a 
smaller  species,  about  20  inches  long,  ana  otherwise  dif- 
ferent. Still  smaller  and  more  different  skuas  are  the 
parasitic.  S.  (or  Lestris)  parasiticus,  and  the  long-tailed, 
iS.  huffoni,  in  which  the  long  projecting  tail-feathers  are 
acuminate  and  extend  8  or  10  inches  beyond  the  rest. 
The  skuas  are  all  rapacious  marine  birds.  In  the  United 
States  the  great  skua  is  usually  called  sea-h£7i,  and  the 
others  are  known  as  marlinspikes  and  boatsfwains.  A 
local  English  name  of  the  great  skua  is  sea-hawk.  See 
arUicMrd,  Lestris,  and  StercaraHvs. 

skua-gull  (sku'a-gul),  n.  A  jager  or  skua ;  es- 
pecially, the  great  skua. 

skuet,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  skew^. 

skug,  SCUg  (skug),  n.  [Also  (So.)  scoug,  skoog; 
<  Icel.  smggi  =  Sw.  skugga  =  Dan.  skygge,  a 
shade,  =  AS.  scOa,  scuwa,  a  shade;  cf.  Dan. 
skygge  =  Sw.  skugga  =  Icel.  skyggja,  older  skyg- 
gva,  overshadow:  see  «%i  and  show^.]  1. 
Shade;  shelter;  protection.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

Under  the  ecoug  of  a  whin-bush.  LeighUm. 

2.  Aplaee  of  shelter.  [North.Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
—3.  The  declivity  of  a  hill.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —4. 
A  squirrel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skugg,  you  must  know,  is  a  common  name  by  which  all 
squirrels  are  called  here  [London],  as  all  cats  are  Cfdled 
Puss.     B.  Franklin,  quoted  in  The  Century,  XXXII.  263. 

skug,  SCUg  (skug),  v.  t. ;  Bret,  and  pp.  skugged, 
scugged,  ppr.  skugging,  scugging.    [<  skug,  scug, 
n.]     1.  To  shelter;  hide. — 2.  To  expiate. 
And  aye,  at  every  seven  years'  end, 

Ye'l  tak  him  to  the  linn ; 
For  that's  the  penance  he  maun  dree. 
To  scug  bis  deadly  sin. 

Young  Benjie  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  303). 

[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
skuggery,  scuggery  (skug'er-i),  n.    [<  skug  + 
-ery.]    Secrecy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
skuggy,  SCUggy  (skug'i),  a.    [<  skug  +  -y^.J 
Shady.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 
skuing,  n.    See  skewing. 

skulduddery  (skul-dud'er-i),  n.  and  a.  [Also 
sculdudry,  scvlduddery  (also  skulduggery,  U.  S.) ; 
origin  obscure — the  word,  like  others  of  like 
implications,  being  variable  in  form  and  indefi- 
nite in  sense.]  I.  n.  1.  Grossness;  obscenity; 
unchastity.    Bamsay.     [Scotch.] 

There  was  much  singing  of  profane  sangs,  and  birling  of 
red  wine,  and  speaking  blasphemy  and  setdduddery. 

Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  letter  xL 

2.  Eubbish. 

II.  o. Rubbishy; obscene; unchaste.  [Scotch.] 

The  rental-book  .  .  .  was  lying  beside  him ;  and  a  book 

of  sadduddery  sangs  wa£  put  betwixt  the  leaves,  to  keep 

it  open.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  letter  xi. 

skulk  (skulk),  V.  [Also  sculk;  <  ME.  skulken, 
sculken,  scolken,  <  Dan.  skulke  =  Norw.  skulka  = 
Sw.  skolka,  skulk,  slink,  play  truant  (cf.  Icel. 
skolia,' Bkaik,  keep  aloof,  skollkini,  'skulker,'  a 
poetic  name  for  the  wolf,  skoUi,  'skulker,'  a 
name  for  the  fox,  and  for  the  devil) ;  with  for- 
mative -k  (as  in  lurk,  <  ME.  luren,  E.  lower), 
from  the  verb  appearing  in  D.  schuilen,  LG. 
schulen,  skulk,  Ixirk  in  a  hiding-place,  G.  dial. 
schulen  =  B.  scowl\  hide  the  eyes,  peep  slyly: 
see  scowP-.]  I.  intrans.  To  withdraw  into  a 
comer  or  into  a  close  or  obscure  place  for  con- 
cealment; lie  close  or  hidden  from  shame,  fear 
of  injury  or  detection,  or  desire  to  injure  an- 
other; shrink  or  sneak  away  from  danger  or 
work;  lurk. 

Skulking  in  comers.  S?iak.,  W.  T.,  L  2.  289. 

He  skulked  from  tree  to  tree  with  the  light  step  and 
prowling  sagacity  of  an  Indian  bush-flghter. 

Scott,  Woodstock,  xxxiii. 

II.  trans.  To  produce  or  bring  forward  clan- 
destinely or  improperly.  Edinburgh  Mev.  {Imp. 
Diet.)     [Rare.] 


skulk 

SkUUs  (skulk),  TO.     \_A\bo  acuVc;  <s1culk,v.'i    1. 
Same  as  skulker. 

Ye  do  but  bring  each  runaway  and  akvlk 
Hither  to  seek  a  shelter. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenus,  iv.  2. 

"Here  Brown!  East!  yon  cursed  young  sfrirfis,"  roared 

out  riashman,  coming  to  his  open  door,  "I  know  you're 

in— no  shirking."    T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  8. 

2t.  A  number  of  foxes  together;  hence,  a  num- 
ber of  other  animals  or  of  persons  together :  as, 
a  skulk  of  thieves. 
Scrawling  serpents  with  scuttiks  of  poysoned  adders. 

Stanihurst,  Couceites,  p.  138. 
When  beasts  went  together  in  companies,  there  was 
said  to  be  ...  a  drove  of  kine ;  a  flock  of  sheep :  a  tribe 
of  goats ;  a  skulk  of  foxes. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 

skulker  (skul'kSr),  to.     [Also  sculker;  <  ME. 

sculkereysmlcare;  <  skulk  + -er^.]    1.  One  who 

skulks,  shrinks,  or   sneaks,  as  from  danger, 

duty,  or  work. 

There  was  a  class  of  skulkers  and  gamblers  brought  into 
Andersonville  from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  armies, 
captured  in  the  rear  by  the  rebel  raiders. 

The  Century,  XL.  606. 
2.  pi.  In  ornith.,  speeifieally,  the  LaUtores. 

Skulkers  is  the  descriptive  title  applied  to  the  Water- 
Bail,  the  Com-Crake,  and  their  allies,  which  evade  ene- 
mies by  oonceidment.       H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  349. 

skulkingly  (skul'king-li),  adv.    In  a  skidking 
or  sneaking  manner. 

Skulking-place  (skul'king-j)las),  n.    A  place 
for  skulking  or  lurking;  a iiding-place. 

They  are  hid,  concealed,  .  .  .  and  everywhere  find  re- 
ception and  skulHng-places.  Bacon,  Fables,  x.,  Expl. 

skulU  (skul),  TO.  [Formerly  also  scull,  also  in 
orig.  sense  skoU;  <  ME.  skulle,  scolle,  sculle,  also 
sdhuUe,  a  bowl,  the  skull  or  cranium  (so  called 
from  the  bowl-Kke  shape;  of,  headman,  irain- 
pan),  <  Icel.  skdl  =  Sw.  skdl  =  Dan.  skaal, 
a  bowl,  cup:  see  scale^;  cf.  skoal,  skull^  = 
seull^,  etc.]  1.  A  bowl;  a  bowl  to  hold 
liquor;  a  goblet.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] — 3. 
The  cranium;  the  skeleton  of  the  head;  the 
I  bony  or  cartilaginous  framework  of  the  head, 
containing  the  braiu  and  supporting  the  face. 
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cepting  the  specially  enlarged  intermaxillary  and  infra- 
maxillary),  the  extensive  and  complete  ankyloses  of  cranial 
bones,  the  permanent  and  perfect  distinctness  of  pterygoid 


Human  Skull,  ^om  the  side,  with  the  mandible  disarticulated. 
a,  alisphenoid,  or  ereater  wing  of  sphenoid ;  au,  extemai  auditoiy 
meatus;  M,  basihyal,  or  txidy  of  hyoid  lione ;  r,  occipital  condyle ; 
c',  ceratohyal,  or  lesser  cornu  of  hyoid,  the  dotted  line  representing^  the 
course  and  attachments  of  the  stylohyoid  ligament  (see  tfihyal) ;  Co, 
coronal  suture ;  cr,  coronoid  process  of  mandible ;  cy.  condyle  of  man- 
dible ;  f,  frontal  bone ;  J,  malar  or  Jugal  bone ;  I,  lacryinal  bone  (the 
letter  is  placed  in  front  of  the  nasal  notch,  and  its  line  crosses  the  base 
of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla) ;  la,  lambdoid  suture ;  m,  mas- 
toid process  of  temporal ;  ma,  mandible ;  Tnx,  maxilla,  or  superior 
maxillary  bone ;  »,  nasal  bone ;  0,  occipital  bone ;  py  parietal  bone ; 
pt,  pterygoid  process  of  sphenoid ;  s,  squamosal  section  of  temporal ; 
sq,  squamosal  suture ;  st,  styloid  process  of  temporal  bone  (or  stylo- 
hyal) :  ty,  thyrohyal,  or  greater  cumu  of  hyoid. 

A  skull  is  possessed  by  all  vertebrates  excepting  the  lance- 
lets,  and  by  no  other  animals.  It  is  sometimes  divided 
into  the  skull  proper,  cranium  In  strictness  or  brain-box, 
and  the  facial  region  or  face.  In  the  adult  human  skull 
eight  cranial  and  fourteen  facial  bones  are  commonly  enu- 
merated, though  the  real  number  of  osseous  elements  is 
much  larger.  The  eight  cranial  bones  are  the  occipital, 
two  parietal,  two  temporal,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid. 
The  fourteen  facial  bones  are  two  nasals,  two  lacrymals,  two 
superior  maxillaries,  two  malars,  two  palatals,  two  inferior 
turbinals, oneinferiormaxillary,andonevomer.  Thisenn- 
meiation  of  the  bones  is  exclusive  of  thebonelets  of  the  ear, 
which,  however,  are  counted  in  vertebrates  below  mam- 
mals. Of  these  bones,  the  mandible,  vomer,  and  frontal 
are  really  paired,  or  of  latersd  halves ;  the  supramaxillary, 
ethmoid,  sphenoid,  occipital,  and  temporal  are  compound 
bones  of  several  separate  centers  of  ossification  ;  the  rest 
are  simple.  The  most  composite  bone  is  the  temporal, 
whose  ankylosed  stylohyoid  process  (peculiar  to  man)  is  an 
element  of  the  hyoid  arch.  A  skull  of  simUar  construction 
characterizes  mammals  at  large,  though  its  figure  is  usually 
quite  different  (owing  mainly  to  production  of  the  facial 
and  reduction  of  the  cranial  partsX  ^^^  though  some  of  the 
bones  which  are  confluent  in  man  may  remain  distinct.  In 
birds  the  skull  is  characterized  by  the  great  size  of  the  cra- 
nial bones  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  facial  bones  (ex- 


B.  Base  of  Human  Skull,  right  half,  outside,  under  surface :  ho, 
basioccipital,  or  basilar  process ;  c,  occipital  condyle ;  e,  entrance  to 
Eustachian  tube,  reference-line  e  crossing  foramen  lacerum  medium, 
between  which  and  e  and  s  is  petrous  part  of  temporal  bone :  e,  glen- 
oid fossa  of  temporal  bone,  for  articulation  of  lower  jaw;  m,  mastoid 
process  y  n,  posterior  uares ;  pt,  pterygoid  fossa ;  so,  supra-occipital ; 
f^.  styloid  process;  X,  malar  bone,  joining  zygomatic  process  of  squa- 
mosal to  form  zygomatic  arch  or  zj^oma;  x,  2,  anterior  and  pos- 
terior palatine  foramen ;  3,  points  in  front  of  foramen  lacerum  medi- 
um;  4,  foramen  ovale ;  5,  carotid  canal ;  6,  stylomastoid  foramen ;  7, 
foramen  lacerum  posterius,  or  jugular  foramen.  ' 

C  Base  of  Human  Skull,  left  side,  interior  or  cerebral  surface :  a, 
alisphenoid,  or  greater  wing  of  sphenoid ;  bo,  basioccipital,  or  basilar 
process  of  occipital ;  c,  cribriform  plate  of  ethmoid ;  f,  orbital  plate  of 
frontal ;  ff,  crista  galli ;  o,  orbitosphenoid,  or  lesser  wing  of  sphenoid ; 
p,  pituitary  fossa  or  sella  turcica;  pa,  parietal;  so,  supra-occipital; 
stj,  squamosal ;  3,  foramen  lacerum  medium  ;  4,  foramen  ovale  (near 
it  in  front  is  foramen  rotundum,  behind  externally  is  foramen  spino- 
sum);  6,  foramen  lacerum  posterius  (just  beneath  o  is  foramen  lace- 
rum anterius) ;  7,  meatus  auditorius  intemus,  in  the  petious  portion  of 
temporal,  between  which  and  orbitosphenoid  is  the  middle  fossa,  be- 
fore which  fossa  is  the  anterior  fossa:  behind  the  middle  fossa  is  the 
posterior  or  cerebellar  fossa.    6  is  in  foramen  magnum. 

bones,  the  formation  of  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  by  sever- 
al recognizable  pieces,  and  especially  by  the  intervention 
of  a  movable  quadrate  bone  between  the  squamosal  and 
the  mandible.  Some  other  additional  .bones  make  their 
appearance ;  and  the  occipital  condyle  is  always  single.  A 
skull  of  similar  ponstrucnon  to  that  of  birds  characterizes 
reptiles  proper ;  but  here  4gain  the  cranial'is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  facial  region  (as  in  the  lower  mammals), 
sometimes  excessively  so ;  the  skull  is  more  loosely  con- 
structed, with  fewer  ankyloses  of  its  several  elements ;  and 
some  additionalbones  not  found  in  any  higher  vertebrates 
first  appear.  The  skulls  of  batrachians  difler  widely  from 
all  the  above.  Some  additional  elements  appeat;  some 
usually  ossified  elements  may  be  persistently  cartilagi- 
nous ;  and  branchial  as  well  as  hyoidean  arches  are  seen 
to  be  parts  of  the  skulL  The  further  modiflcations  of 
the  skull  in  fishes  are  great  and  diversified :  not  only  is 
there  much  variation  in  the  skulls  of  different  fishes, 
but  also  the  difference  between  any  of  their  skulls  and 
those  of  higher  vertebrates  is  so  great  that  some  of  the 
bones  can  be  only  doubtfully  homologized  with  those  of 
higher  vertebrates,  while  of  othera  no  homologues  can  be 
recognized.  In  these  ichthyopsldan  vertebrates,  also,  the 
skull  is  sometimes  permanently  cartilaginous,  as  in  sela- 
chians ;  in  the  lampreys  the  lower  jaw  disappears ;  in  the 
lancelets  there  is  no  skull.  In  fishes,  also,  more  or  few- 
er branchial  arches  are  conspicuous  parts  of  the  skull, 
forming  usually,  with  the  compound  lower  jaw,  by  far  the 
bulkier  section  of  this  collection  of  bones ;, and  in  some  of 
them  the  connection  of  the  shoulder-girdle  with  the  skull 
is  such  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  of  certain  bones 
whether  they  are  more  properly  scapular  or  cranial.  The 
natural  evolution  of  the  skull  is,  of  course,  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  vertebrates  (the  reverse  of  that  above 
sketched).  Above  lampreys  and  hags,  after  a  lower  Jaw 
has  been  acquired,  the  general  course  of  evolution  of  the 
skull  is  to  the  reduction  in  number  of  its  bones  or  carti- 
lages by  the  entire  disappearance  of  some  and  the  confiu- 
ence  of  others,  tending  on  the  whole  to  the  compactness, 
simplicity,  and  symmetry  of  which  the  human  skull  is  the 
extreme  case,  and  in  which,  as  in  the  skull  of  any  mam- 
mal or  bird,  evidences  of  its  actual  osseous  elements  are 
chiefly  to  be  traced  in  the  transitory  centers  of  ossification 
of  the  embryo.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  witnessed  in 
the  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue  (hyoid  arch)  in 
mammals ;  for  even  in  birds  (next  below  mammals)  the 
tongue  has  a  skeleton  of  several  distinct  bones,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  in  a  series  of  arches  next  after  the  mandibu- 
lar and  next  before  the  branchial  arches  proper  is  evi- 
dent. The  base  of  the  skull  is  generally  laid  down  in  car- 
tilage. The  dome  of  the  skull  and  the  facial  parts  are  usu- 
ally of  membrane-bones  ;  and  to  the  latter  some  dermal 
or  exoskeletal  bones  may  be  added.  Facial  parts  of  all 
skulls  are  of  different  character  from  cranial  parts  proper, 
in  that  they  belong  essentially  to  the  series  of  visceral 
(hemal,  not  neural)  arches :  (1)  upper  jaw ;  (2)  under  jaw ; 
(8)  tongue  (hyoid),  followed  by  more  or  fewer  successive 
branchial  arches.  The  neural  arches,  or  cranial  segments 
proper,  are  at  least  3  (some  count  4)  in  number,  named 
oceiyitaL,  parietdl,  and  frontal,  from  behind  forward,  rep- 
resented respectively  by  (1)  the  occipital  bone ;  (2)  the 
baaisphenoid,  alisphenoid,  and  parietal  bones',  (3)  the 
presphenoid,  orbitosphenoid,  and  frontal  bones.  With 
these  are  intercalated  or  connected  the  sense-capsules  of 
the  three  higher  senses — namely,  of  hearing,  sight,  and 
smell— these  being  the  skeletons  of  the  ear,  eye,  and  nose, 
or  the  petrosal  parts  of  the  temporal,  the  sclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye,  and  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Re- 
maining hard  parts  of  the  head,  and,  as  such,  elements  of 
the  skull,  are  the  teeth,  borne  on  more  or  fewer  bones :  in 
mammals,  when  present,  confined  to  the  premaxillailes, 
suprama^aries,  andinframaxillaries ;  not  present  in  any 
existing  birds;  in  various  reptiles  and  fishes,  absent,  or 
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home  upon  the  bones  above  named,  and  also,  in  that 
case,  upon  the  sphenoid,  vomer,  palatals,  pterygoids,  hy- 
oids,  pharyngeals,  etc.  The  body  of  facts  or  principles 
concerning  skulls  is  craniology,  of  which  craniometry  is 
one  department,  especially  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
human  skulls  for  the  purposes  of  ethnography  or  anthro- 
pology. For  the  human  skull  (otherwise  than  as  here 
figured),  see  cuts  under  eraniqfacial,  craniometry,  crani- 
um, earl,  nasal,  orbit,  palate,  parietal,  and  skeleton.  For 
various  other  mammalian  skulls,  see  cuts  under  Bala- 
nidse,  Canidte,  castor,  Catarrhina,  Edentata,  ElepharMna, 
Equidee,  Fdidm,  Leporidx,  Mastodontinas,  Murida,  ox, 
physeter,  Pteropodidx,  ruminartt,  skeleton.  Birds'  skulle, 
or  parts  of  them,  are  figured  under  chondrocranium,  del- 
nwgnathffus,  diploe,  dromxogrujthmts,  QaUinse,  Ichthyomis, 
quadrate,  salivary,  saurognathous,  scMzognathmis,  schizo- 
rhinal,  sderotal;  reptiles ,  under ocroifim*,  Chelonia,  Croco- 
dilia,  Crotalus,  Cydodus,  Ichthyosauria,  Ichthyoeauriu, 
Hosasaurus,  Ophidia,  periotic,  Plesiosaurus,  pleurodont, 
pterodacM,  Pythonidee;  batrachians',  under  Anura,  gir- 
dle-bone, Sana;  fishes',  \miec  Adpenser,  Esox,flsh,  Lepi- 
dosiren,  palatoquadrate,  paraspheiioid,  Petrmnyzon,  Spdtu- 
lairia,  Sguatina,  teleost.  The  absence  of  a  skull  appears 
under  Branchiostoma  &nd  Pharyngobranchii.  The  homol- 
ogy of  several  visceral  arches  is  shown  under  hyoid. 

Tep  him  o  the  schulle.  Aneren  Riwle,  p.  296. 

This  land  [shall]  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skuUs. 

Shak.,  Sich.  II.,  iv.  1. 144. 

3.  The  head  as  the  seat  of  intelligence;  the 
sconce  or  noddle:  generally  used  disparag- 
ingly. 

With  various  readings  stored  his  empty  skuU, 
Learn'd  without  sense,  and  venerably  dulL     ) 

Churchill,  Kosciad,!  591. 

Skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  394. 

4.  In  armor,  that  part  of  a  head-piece  which 
covers  the  crown  of  the  head,  especially  in  the 
head-pieces  made  up  of  many  parts,  such  as 
the  armet.     See  cut  MnAei- secret. 

Their  armour  is  a  coate  of  plate,  with  a  skuU  on  their 
heads.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  239. 

First  Gent.  Dare  you  go  forward? 
Lieut.  Let  me  put  on  my  sktiU  first ; 

My  head 's  almost  beaten  into  the  pap  uf  an  apple. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant^  iv.  4. 

5.  A  large  shallow  basket  without  a  bow-han- 
dle, used  for  carrying  fruit,  potatoes,  fish,  etc. 
[Scotch.] — 6.  In  metal.,  the  crust  which  is 
formed  by  the  cooling  of  a  metal  upon  the 
sides  of  a  ladle  or  any  vessel  used  for  contain- 
ing or  conveying  it  in  a  molten  condition. 
Such  a  crust  or  skull  is  liable  to  form  on  the  Bessemer 
converter  when  the  blowing  has  been  continued  beyond 
the  point  of  entire  decarburization. — Skull  and  crOBB- 
bones,  the  allegorical  representation  of  death,  or  of 
threatened  death,  in  the  form  of  a  human  skull  set  upon 
a  pair  of  crossed  thigh-bones.  It  is  much  used  on  drug- 
gists'labels  of  poisonous  articles,  and  for  like  warnings; 
it  also  appears  among  the  insignia  or  devices  of  various 
secret  societies  to  impress  candidates  for  initiation,  to 
terrorize  outsiders,  etc. — Skull  of  the  ear,  the  petrosal 
part  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the  otic  capsule,  or  otocrane; 
the  periotic  bones  collectively.  See  cut  under  periotic.-- 
Skull  of  the  eye,  the  eyeball ;  the  sclerotic.  See  cut 
under  sclerotal,  n. — Skull  Of  the  nose.  See  »>oiiel.— Ta- 
bles of  the  skull,  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  compact 
bony  substance  of  the  cranial  walls,  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening cancellated  substance,  the  diploe.  See  cut  under 
diploe. 

Skull^,  TO.     Bee:  sculp. 

skull4,  TO.    An  obsolete  form  of  school^. 

skull*  (skul),  re.    The  common  skua,  Megalestris 

skua.    Also  scull. 
skullcap   (skul'- 

kap),  n.     1.  Any 

cap  fitting  close- 
ly to  the  head; 

also,  the  iron  cap 

of  defense.    See 

skidU,  4. 


Iron  Skullcaps,  i6th  century. 


The  portrait  of  old  Colonel  Pyncheon,  at  two-thirds 
length,  representing  the  stem  features  of  a  puritanic- 
looking  personage,  in  a  skull-cap,  with  a  laced  band  and  a 
grizzly  beard.  BaiotTiome,  Seven  Gables,  ii. 

3.  The  sinciput ;  the  upper  domed  part  of  the 
skull,  roofing  over 
the  brain;  the  calva- 
rium.  See  out  under 
cranium. — 3.  A  mu- 
rine rodent  quadru- 
ped of  the  family  Lo- 
pTiiomyidse.  Coues, 
1884.— 4.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Scutellaria: 
so  called  from  the 
helmet-like  appen- 
dage to  the  upper  lip 
of  the  calyx,  which 
closes  the  mouth  of 
the  calyx  after  the 
fall  of  the  corolla. 
The  more  familiar  species. 


:  Upper  Part  of  the  Flowering    ^  ■*■  ffl^ericulata,  are  not 

of  siuiicap  iScKitiiaria  sir-   showy;  Others  are  recom- 


Thel„ 

Stem  ofSkvUap  (Scutellaria  s..  ,.  

raiai-  o,  the  calyx.  mended  for   the  flower- 
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garden,  eapeclally  S.  macrantha  from  eaatem  Asia,  which 
prodnces  abundant  velvety  dark-blue  flowers.  S.  MoeC- 
niana  is  a  scarlet-fiowered  greenhouse  species  from 
Mexico.  S.  laterifiora  of  North  America  has  had  some 
apparentljr  Ql-grounded  recognition  as  a  nervine,  and  was 
once  considered  useful  in  hydrophobia  (whence  called 
madweed,  or  mad-dog  sktdka^).  S.  serrata,  with  large 
blue  flowers,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  wild  American 
species. 

She  discovered  flowers  which  her  brother  told  her  were 
horehound,  ^ndl-caps,  and  Indian  tobacco. 

S.  Jvdd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

5.  A  thin  stratum  of  compact  limestone  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  and  underlain 
by  a  shelly  limestone  locally  known  as  roach, 
forming  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Portland  , 
series,  as  this  portion  of  the  Jurassic  is  devel- 
oped in  the  so-called  Isle  of  Portland,  England. 
— 6.  In  eniom.,  the  upper  part  of  the  integu- 
ment of  the  head,  including  the  front  and  ver- 
tex.   [Rare.] 

skulled  (skuld),  a.  [<  skull''-  +  -e(J2.]  Having 
a  skull ;  craniate  or  cranial :  noting  all  verte- 
brates except  the  amphioxus,  in  translating 
the  term  Craniata  as  contrasted  with  Acrania. 

skullert,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sculler^. 

skull-fish  (skul'fish),  n.  An  old  whale,  or  one 
more  than  two  years  of  age. 

skulljoe,  n.    A  variant  of  seu^o. 

skull-less  (skul'les),  a.     [<  sJcull  +  -les^.}    Hav- 

•ing  no  skull;  aeranial:  specifically  noting  tbat 
primary  division  of  the  Vertebrata  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  lanoelet  and  known  as  Acrania. 
See  cuts  under  Branchiostoma,  laneelet,  and 
Pharyngobranchii. 

skull-roof  (skul'rSf ),  n.  The  roof  of  the  skull ; 
the  skullcap ;  the  calvarium.    Mivart. 

skull-shell  (skul'shel), ».  A  brachiopod  of  the 
family  Craniidse. 

Skulpin,  m.     See  sculpin. 

skumt,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  scum. 

skunk  (skungk),  n.  [Formerly  also  slcunck, 
sqvMncke  (William  Wood,  1634)  (in  an  early  F. 
form  scangaresse) ;  of  Algonkin  origin,  Abenaki 
seganJcu,  Cree  seeeamh,  a  skunk.]  1.  A  fetid 
animal  of  the  American  genus  Mephitis,  M. 
mephitica.  in  consequence  of  its  abundance  and  general 
distribution,  as  well  as  certain  peculiarities,  the  common 
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oflensiTe  sufiFocating  odor,  capable  ot  being  spirted  several 
feet  in  fine  spray,  and  of  soon  scenting  the  air  for  several 
hundred  yards.  The  pungent  effluvium  is  not  less  dura^ 
ble  than  that  of  musk,  when  the  least  quantity  of  the  fluid 
has  been  spilled  upon  the  person  or  clothes.  It  produces 
nausea  in  some  persons,  and  has  occasionally  been  used  in 
minute  doses  as  a  remedy  for  asthma.  Cases  of  a  kind  of 
hydrophobia  from  the  bite  of  the  skunk,  with  fatal  result, 
have  been  reported,  and  appear  to  be  authentic.  For  tech- 
nical characters,  see  Mephitis. 

The  SJrunck  or  Pole-Cat  is  very  common. 
B.  Sogers,  Account  of  North  America  (Loudon,  1766),  p.  225. 

By  extension — 2.  Any  species  of  one  of  the 
American  genera  Mephitis,  Spilogale,  and  Cone- 
patus,  and  some  others  of  the  family  Mustelidx, 
as  the  African  zorille,  Asiatic  teledu  or  stink- 
ard, etc.  See  these  words. — 3.  Abase  fellow: 
a  vulgar  term  of  reproach. — 4.  [<  skunk,  «.] 
A  complete  defeat,  as  in  some  game  in  which 
not  a  point  is  scored  by  the  beaten  party.    [Vul- 

fir,  tJ.  8.] 
unk  (skungk),  V.  t.  [In  def .  1  in  allusion  to  the 
precipitate  retreat  or  "complete  rout"  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  skunk ;  in  def.  2  appar.  in 
allusion  to  the  sickening  odor ;  <  skunk,  n.']  1 . 
To  beat  (a  player)  in  a  game,  as  cards  or  bil- 
liards, completely,  so  that  the  loser  fails  to 
score.  [Vulgar,  U.  S.] — 2.  To  cause  disease 
in  or  of:  sicken;  scale,  or  deprive  of  scales: 
said  of  nsh  in  the  live-well  of  a  fishing-smack. 
[New  Eng.] 

skunkbillCskimgk'bil),*!.  Ba.-mea&skimVhead,l. 

skunk-bird  (skungk'berd),  n.  Same  as  skwnk- 
blackbird. 

skunk-blackbird  (skungk'blak''''b6rd),  n.  The 
male  bobolink  in  full  plumage:  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  black  and  white  coloration  to 

-that  of  the  skunk.    See  bobolink. 

skunk-cabbage  (skungk'kab'''aj),  n.  See  cab- 
bage^. 

skunkery  (skungk' 6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  skunkeries  (-iz). 
[<  skunk  4-  -ery."]  A  place  where  skunks  are 
kept  and  reared  for  any  purpose. 

skimk-farm  (skungk'f  arm), ».  Same  as  skunk- 
ery. 

skunkhead  (skungk'hed),  ra.  1.  The  surf -sco- 
ter, a  duck,  (Edemia  perspicillata :  referring  to 
the  black  and  white  coloration,  like  that  of  a 
skunk.  Also  called  skunkbill  and  skunktop.  See 
cut  under  Pelionetta.  [New  Eng.]  —  2.  The 
Labrador  or  pied  duck.  See  cut  under  pied. 
Webster,  1890. 

skunkish  (skung'kish),  a.  [<  skunk  +  -ish^."] 
Smelling  like  a  skunk ;  stinMng.     [U.  S.] 

skunk-porpoise  (skungk'p6r"pus),  n.  Seei>OJ- 
poise,  and  cut  under  Lagenorhiynchus. 

skunktop  (skungk' top), n.  Ba,TaBaashunkhead,\. 

skunkweed  (skungk'wed),  n.    Same  as  skunh- 


Common  Stunk  fj^ephitts  mepkitica) 

skunk  early  attracted  attention.  It  is  mentioned  in  1636 
by  Sagard-Th^odat  by  several  terms  based  on  its  Indian 
names,  as  secmgaresse,  ouinesqya,  etc.,  and  in  the  same  pas- 
sage, in  his  "History  of  Canada,"  this  author  calls  it  in 
French  "enfan  du  didble"  a  name  long  afterward  quoted 
asspeciflc.  Itisthej{«*attaofKalm's"Travels,"oommonly 
translated  polecat,  a  name,  however,  common  to.  various 
other  ill-scented  Mxtetelidx.  (See  def.  2.)  Chinche,  chin- 
ga,  and  7na^fette  (speciflcally  mmifeUe  d'Am4riqm)  are 
book-names  which  have  not  been  Englished.  The  New 
Latin  synonym^  are  numerous.  The  animal  inhabits  all 
of  temperate  North  America,  and  continues  abundant  in 
the  most  thickly  settled  regions.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
a  house-cat,  but  stouter-bodied,  with  shorter  limbs,  and 
very  long  bushy  tail,  habitually  erected  or  turned  over 
the  back.  The  color  is  black  or  blackish,  conspicuously 
but  to  a  variable  extent  set  off  with  pure  white —gen  erally 
as  a  frontal  stripe,  alarge  crown-spot,  a  pair  of  broad  diver- 
gent bands  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  white  hairs 
mixed  with  the  black  ones  of  the  tail.  The  fur  is  valuable, 
and  when  dressed  is  known  as  Alaska  sable;  the  blackest 
pelts  bring  the  best  price.  The  flesh  is  edible,  when  pre- 
pared with'sufBolent  care.  The  skunk  is  carnivorous,  like 
other  members  of  the  same  family,  with  which  its  habits  in 
general  agree ;  it  is  very  prolific,  bringing  forth  six  or  eight 
young  in  burrows.  The  fluid  which  furnishes  the  skunk's 
almost  sole  means  of  defense  was  long  supposed  and  is  still 
vulgarly  believed  to  be  urine.  It  is  the  peculiar  secretion 
of  a  pair  of  perineal  glands  (first  dissected  by  .Teflries  Wy- 
man  in  184*),  similar  to  those  of  other  Mustelidx,  but  very 
highly  developed,  with  strong  muscular  walls,  capacious 
reservoir,  and  copious  golden-yellow  secretion,  of  most 


skunner,  v.  and  n.    See  scunner. 

Skupshtina  (skupsh'ti-na),  n.  [Serv.,  assem- 
bly; Narodna  Skupshtinaf  National  Assem- 
bly.] The  national  assembly  of  Servia,  con- 
sisting of  one  chamber  and  comprising  178 
members,  three  fourths  elected  and  one  fourth 
nominatedby  the  crown.  Thereisalsoalargerelected 
body  called  the  Great  Skupshtina,  which  deliberates  on 
questions  of  extraordinary  importance. 

skurft,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  scurfs. 

skurring  (skur'ing),  n.  The  smelt.  [North. 
Eng.] 

skurry,  n.  and  v.    See  scurry. 

skut,  n.    See  scul^. 

skuteti  n.    See  seoui^,  schmt. 

skutterudite,  n.  [<  Skutterud  (see  def.)  + 
-ite^.l  An  arsenide  of  cobalt  found  in  tin- 
white  to  lead-gray  isometric  crystals,  also  mas- 
sive with  granular  structure,  at  Skutterud  in 
Norway.  Also  called  by  the  Germans  tesseral- 
kies. 

skuttle,    A  spelling  of  scuttle^,  scuttle^. 

skyi  (ski),  n.;  pi.  sMes  (skiz).  [Early  mod.- E. 
also  sh/e,  shie;  <  MB.  sky,  shye,  sMe  (pi.  sMes, 
skyes,  skewes,  skewis,  skimes),  <  Icel.  sky  =  Dan. 
Sw.  sky,  a  cloud,  =  OS.  sdo,  sceo,  region  of 
clouds,  sky ;  cf .  Sw.  Dan.  sky-himmel,  the  sky 
(himmel,  heaven:  see  heaven).  Cf.  AS.  scua, 
scuwa  =  OHGr.  seHwo  =  Icel.  skuggi,  shade, 
shadow  (see  skug) ;  akin  to  AS.  seur,  E.  shower\ 
AS.  *scum,  E.  scum,  etc.,  ult.  <  y/  sku,  cover. 
For  the  transfer  of  sense  from  '  cloud'  to  '  sky,' 
of.  welkin,  <  AS.  wolcen,  the  usual  AS.  word  for 
'cloud.']     if.  A  cloud. 

That  brigte  skie  bi-foren  hem  flegt. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3643. 

He  .  .  .  leet  a  certain  wynde  to  go. 
That  blew  so  hidously  and  bye. 
That  it  ne  leete  not  a  shye 
In  al  the  welken  longe  and  brood. 

Chamer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1600. 


skyft 

2.  The  region  of  clouds,  wind,  and  rain ;  that 
part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  which  mete- 
orological phenomena  take  place :  often  used 
in  the  plural. 

A  thondir  with  a  thicke  Bayn  thrublit  in  the  skewes. 

Destruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7619. 

An  hour  after  midnight  the  skie  began  to  clear. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  168. 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 
Over  tower'd  Camelot. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  iv, 

3.  The  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven,  which 
in  a  clear  day  is  of  a  blue  color ;  the  firmament  r 
often  used  in  the  plural. 

A  clene  conscience  schal  in  that  day 
More  profile,  &  be  more  sett  by. 
Than  al  the  mnk  &  the  money 
That  euere  was  or  schal  be  vndh:  the  sky. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  179. 

Betwixt  the  centred  earth  and  azure  skies. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1. 19. 

4.  The  supernal  heavens;  celestial  regions; 
heaven :  often  in  the  plural  with  the  same  sense. 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  1.  179. 

5.  The  upper  rows  of  pictures  in  a  picture-gal- 
lery ;  also,  the  space  near  the  ceiling.  [CoUoq.  ] 
—  Open  sky,  sky  with  no  intervening  cover  or  shelter. — 
Theholeintlie sky.  Sa,measeoal-saek,2.  —To the  skies, 
to  the  highest  degree ;  very  highly :  as,  to  laud  a  thing  Uy 
the  skies. 

Cowards  extol  true  Courage  to  the  Skies. 

Congreve,  Of  Pleasing. 

sky^  (ski),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  skied,  ppr.  skying. 
[<.skp\  ».]  To  raise  aloft  or  toward  the  sky; 
specifically,  to  hang  near  the  ceiling  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  paintings.     [CoUoq.] 

Fine,  perhaps  even  finer  than  usual,  are  M.  Fantin-La- 
tour's  groups  of  fiowers,  two  of  which  have  been  sense- 
lessly skied.  The  Academy,  No.  890,  p.  367. 

sky2.  V.    A  variant  of  shy^. 

sky-olue  (sM'blo'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  a  lumi- 
nous blue  suggesting  the  color  of  the  sky,  but 
really  very  unlike  it  from  deficiency  of  chroma. 
II.  n.  1.  A  luminous  but  pale  blue,  supposed, 
to  resemble  the  color  of  the  sky. — 2.  Skimmed 
milk;  poor,  thin,  watery  milk;  milk  adulter- 
ated with  water:  jocularly  so  called,  in  allusion 
to  its  color. 

Oh !  for  that  small,  small  beer  anew. 
And  (heaven's  own  type)  that  mild  sky-blue 
That  wash'd  my  sweet  meals  down. 

Hood,  Retrospective  Keview. 

sky-bom  (sM'bflm),  a.-  Bom  or  produced  in. 
the  sky;  of  heavenly  birth.  Carlyle,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott. 

sky-clad  (sM'klad),  a.  [Tr.  of  Skt.  digam- 
bara,  '  having  the  four  quarters  for  clothing.'] 
Clothed  in  space ;  naked.     [Colloq.] 

The  statues  of  the  Jinas  in  the  Jain  temples,  some  of 
which  are  of  enormous  size,  are  still  always  quite  naked ; 
but  the  .Tains  themselves  have  abandoned  the  practice, 
the  Digambaras  being  sky-dad  at  meal  time  only,  and  the- 
Swetambaras  being  always  completely  clothed. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  544. 

sky-color  (ski'kul''''or),  n.  The  color  of  the  sky ; 
a  particular  tint  of  blue ;  azure. 

A  very  handsome  girdle  of  a  sky  colour  and  green  (im 
French  called  pers  et  vert). 

Vrquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  31. 

sky-colored  (ski'kul'''ord),  a.    Like  the  sky  in. 
color;  blue;  azure.    "Addison, 
sky-drain  (sld'dran),  n.    An  open  drain,  or  a- 
drain  filled  with  loose  stones  not  covered  with 
earth,  round  the  walls  of  a  building,  to  prevent; 
dampness ;  an  air-drain. 
sky-dyed  (sM'did),  a.    Colored  Uke  the  sky. 
There  figs,  sky-dy'd,  a  purple  hue  disclose. 

W.  Broome,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  xi.  727.. 

Skye(ski),«.  [Short  for  jS%efemer.]  ASkye- 
terrier.    See  terrier. 

skyey  (sM'i),  a.  [Also  sometimes  sU&/ ;  <  sky^ 
+  -e^.]  1 .  Like  the  sky,  especially  as  regards- 
color:  as,  skyey  ioms  or  tints. —  2.  Proceeding 
from  or  pertaining  to  the  sky  or  the  clouds ; 
situated  in  the  sky  or  upper  air. 

A  breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  infiuences, 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  afflict.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ML  i.  8. 

Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers 
Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits.  SheOey,  The  Cloud. 

The  Hindoos  draw 
Thek  holy  Ganges  from  a  skiey  fount. . 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iil, 
sky-flower  (ski'flou"6r),  n.    A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Dwanta  (which  see). 
skyftt.  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  shift. 


sky-gazer 

sky-gazer  (slji'ga,*z6r),  n.     1.  Naut.,  a  skysail. 

—  2.  A  fish  of  the  family  Uranoscopidae.    Sir  J. 

Richardson.    See  star-gazer. 

sky-high  (ski'hi'),  a.    As  high  as  the  sky:  very 

high. 

Utgard  with  his  sky-high  gates  .  .  .  had  gone  to  air. 

Carlyle. 

The  powder-magazine  of  St.  John  of  Acre  was  blown 

up  sky-high.      Thackeray,  Second  rnneral  of  Napoleon,  iL 

Skyish  (ski'ish),  a.    [<  sTcy^  +  -isfei.]    Like  the 

sky;  also,  approaching  ipe  sky.     [Rare.] 

The  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  276. 

skylark  (sM'lark),  n.  The  common'  lark  of 
Europe,  Alatida  arvensis :  so  called  because  it 
mounts  toward  the  sky  and  sings  as  it  flies. 


Skylark  iAlauda  arvensis). 

Also  called  shy-laverock,  rising-larJc,  field-larlc, 
short-heeled  lark,  etc.  The  name  extends  to 
some  other  true  larks,  and  also  to  a  few  of  the 

^pipits.— AustraUan  sliylaxk,  a  dictionary  name  of  an 
Australian  bird,  CinclorhaTtiphus  cantUlans  (or  eruralis), 
which  may  have  a  habit  of  rising  on  wing  to  sing.  Its 
systematic  position  is  disputed,  but  it  is  neither  a  lark 
nor  a  pipit.  It  is  about  9  inches  long,  and  of  varied 
brownish  and  whitish  coloration.  It  is  found  in  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  north  to  Kock- 
ingham  Bay  on  the  east  coast.— Missouil  skylark,  An- 
thus  or  Neocorys  spragml,  Sprague's  pipit,  which  abounds 
on  some  of  the  western  prairies,  especially  in  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana,  and  has  a  habit  of  singing  as  it  soars  aloft, 
like  the  true  skylark  of  Europe :  originSly  named  by  Au- 
dubon Sprague's  Missouri  lark  (Ala'udaspragueii),s&  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague,  near  Fort  Union,  on  the 
upper  Missouri  river,  June  19th,  1843.  It  is  a  pipit,  not 
a  true  lark. 
skylark  (ski'lark;,  v.  i.  [<  skylark,  n. ;  with  an 
allusion  to  lark^.1  To  engage  in  boisterous  fun 
or  frolic.     [CoUoq.] 

I  had  become  from  habit  so  extremely  active,  and  so 
fond  of  displaying  my  newly  acquired  gymnastics,  called 
by  the  sailors  sky-larking,  that  my  speedy  exit  was  often 
prognosticated.  Marryat,  Prank  Mildmay,  Iv. 

Skylet,  ».  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
skill. 

skyless  (sM'les),  a.     [<  sfcyi  +  -less.']    Without 
sky;  cloudy;  dark;  thick. 
A  soulless,  skyless,  catarrhal  day.        Eingsley,  Yeast,  i. 

skylight  (ski'lit),  n.  A  window  placed  in  the 
roof  of  a  house,  or  in  a  ceiling ;  a  frame  set  with 
glass,  whether  horizontal  or  in  one  or  more  in- 
clined planes,  and  placed  in  a  roof  or  ceiling, 
or  in  some  eases,  as  in  photographers'  studios, 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  roof ,  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  passages  or  rooms  below,  or 
for  affording  special  facilities  for. lighting,  as 
for  artists'  or  photographers'  needs. 

sky-line  (sM'lin),  n.  The  horizon;  the  place 
where  the  sky  and  the  earth  or  an  object  on 
the  earth  seem  to  meet. 

skyme  (sMm),  n.  The  glance  of  reflected  light. 
Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

An'  the  8kvm£  o'  her  een  was  the  dewy  sheen 
O'  the  bonny  crystal-well. 

Lady  Mary  o'  Craignetfian. 

skyn,  «.    Same  as  sakeen. 

sky-parlor  (ski'par*'lor),  n.    A  room  next  the 

sky,  or  at  the  top  of  a  building ;  hence,  an  attic . 

[Humorous.] 
Now,  huiies,  up  in  the  sky-parlour;  only  once  a  year,  if 

you  please.  Dickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  xx.,  motto. 

skypett,  »■    Same  as  skippet^. 
skyphos  (ski'fos),  n.     Same  as  scyphus,  1. 
sky-pipit  (ska'pip'^it),  n.    An  American  pipit, 
Anthus  (Neocorys)  spraguei;  the  Missouri  sky- 
lark (which  see,  under  skylark). 
sky-planted  (ski'plan*ted),  a.   Placed  or  plant- 
ed in  the  sky.     [Kare.] 

How  dare  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt,  you  know. 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 

Shot.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4.  96. 

skyr  (skfer),  n.  [Icel.  skyr,  curdled  milk,  curds, 
=  Dan.  skjor,  curdled  milk,  honnyclahber.] 
Curds;  bonnyclabber. 
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Of  curdled  skyr  and  black  bread 
Be  daily  dole  decreed. 

Whittier,  The  Dole  of  Jarl  Thorkell. 

skyrin  (sM'rin),  a.  [Prop,  skiring,  ppr.  of 
*skire,  var.  of  sheer\  «.]  Shining;  gorgeous; 
flaunting;  showy;  gaudy.     [Scotch.] 

But  had  you  seen  the  philabegs, 
An'  skyrih  tartan  trews,  man. 

Bums,  Battle  of  Sherifl-Muir. 

sky-rocket  (ski'rok"et),  n.  A  rocket  that  as- 
cends high  and  hums  as  it  flies :  a  species  of 
firework.—singing  sky-rocket,  an  occasional  name  of 
the  whitethroat,  Sylvia  dnerea,  from  its  habit  of  rising 
straight  up  in  the  air  as  it  sings. 

sky-rocket  (ski'rok'et),  v.  i.  To  move  like  a 
sky-rocket;  rise  suddenly,  explode,  and  dis- 
appear: literally  or  figuratively.     [CoUoq.] 

skysail  (sld'sal),  n.  A  light  sail  in  a  square- 
rigged  vessel,  next  above  the  royal.  It  is  some- 
times called  a  sky-scraper  when  it  is  triangular, 
also  a  sky-gazer.    See  cut  under  ship. 

skyscape  (ski'skap),  «.  [<  sky^  +  scape  as  in 
landscape.  Cf.  seascape.]  A  view  of  the  sky; 
a  part  of  the  sky  within  the  range  of  vision, 
or  a  picture  or  representation  of  such  a  part. 
[Rare.] 

We  look  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  skyscape. 

R.  A.  Proctor,  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,  p.  130. 

sky-scraper(ski'skra"p6r),re.  1.  Animaglnary 
sail,  set  aloi^  with  moon-sails,  sky-gazers,  and 
the  Uke,  jokmgly  assumed  to  he  carried  in  the 
days  when  sail-power  was  the  sole  reliance  at 
sea,  and  United  States  ships  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  fastest  afloat. — 2.  A  triangu- 
lar skysail. — 3.  A  ball  or  missile  sent  high  up 
in  the  air;  anything,  as  a  high  building,  which 
reaches  or  extends  far  into  the  sky.  [Colloq.] 
sky-sett  (ski'set),  n.    Sunset. 

The  Elfin  court  will  ride ;  .  .  . 
0  they  begin  at  sky  set  in, 
Hide  a'  the  evenin'  tide. 

Trnn-OrLine  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  262). 

skyte,  V.  and  «.    See  sUte. 

Skyt-gatet  (skit'gat),  m.  A  sally;-port  (?).  Cot- 
ton, tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  xiv.     (Da/vies.) 

sky-tinctnred  (ski'tingk"tard),  a.  Of  the  color 
of  the  sky. 

Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  f eather'd  mail, 
Sky-Unctured  grain.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  285. 

skyward,  skywards  (sM'ward,  -wardz),  adv. 
[<  s%i  +  -ward,  -nvards.]    Toward  the  sky. 

Watching  the  twilight  smoke  of  cot  or  grange. 
Skyward  ascending  from  a  woody  dell. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ii.  9. 

S.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  south  latitude. 
slab^  (slab),  n.  [<  MB.  slab,  slabbe,  sclabbe; 
perhaps  an  altered  form  of  *slap,  related  to  B. 
dial,  slappel,  a  piece,  portion,  and  proh.  slape, 
slippery,  <  Norw.  sleip,  slippery,  >  sleip,  a 
smooth  piece  of  timber  for  dragging  anything 
over,  esp.  a  piece  oT  timber  used  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  road:  see  slape,  «?ipi.]  1.  A  thick 
piece  of  timber;  especially,  the  outer  cut  of  a 
tree  or  log  when  sawed  up  into  planks  or  boards. 
Save  slap  of  thy  timber  for  stable  and  stye. 

Tusser,  September's  Husbandry,  st.  36. 
The  proprietor  had  erected  a  slab  lant,  barkroofed,  lying 
at  an  angle  of  say  35°  to  the  street. 

a.  Eingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  xlviil. 

In  rear  of  the  kitchen  was  a  shed,  a  rough  frame  of 

Aabs  and  poles.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  3. 

3.  A  thick  plate  of  stone,  slate,  metal,  etc. 
A  sHah  of  ire  [iron]. 

Pop.  Treatises  on  Science  (ed.  Wright),  p.  135. 

3.  In  general,  a  piece  of  anything  solid  and 
compact,  heavy,  and  thin  in  proportion  to  its 
length  and  breadth,  but  thick  enough  not  to  be 
pliable,  especially  when  of  considerable  size. 

We  should  know  hardly  anything  of  the  architecture  of 
Assyria  but  for  the  existence  of  the  wainscot  slahs  of  theur 
palaces.  J.  Fergussan,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  209. 

Specifically — 4.  A  flat  stone,  or  plate  of  iron  or 
glass,  on  which  printing-ink  is  sometimes  dis- 
tributed for  use  on  a  hand-press. —  5.  A  thick 
weh or batof  fiher.  E.  M.  .Ewifl'ftt.— Bending-slati 
a  large  slab  of  iron  having  numerous  holes  arranged  iii 
regular  order,  used  for  the  purpose  of  bending  frame  and 
reverse  angle-u:ons  to  a  required  shape.  Pins  are  driven 
into  the  holes  to  secure  the  h&ted  frames  in  position 
until  they  set.— Slat)  Of  tone,  a  layer  of  whalebone  or 
baleen.— Slat>B  of  tin,  the  lesser  masses  of  the  metal  run 
into  molds  of  atone. 

Slab^  (slab),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slabbed,  ppr.  slab- 
bing. [<.slab^,n.]  To  cut  slabs  or  outside  pieces 
from,  as  from  a  log,  in  order  to  square  it  for  use, 
or  that  it  may  he  sawn  into  boards  with  square 
edges.  • 

slab^  (slab),  n.  [Also  slob  (and  slub),q.v.;<lT. 
slab,  slaib  =  Gael,  slaib,  mire,  mud.    Cf.  Icel. 


slab-grinder 

slepja,  slime,  slop,  slimy  offal  of  fish :  see  slopT-.J 
Moist  earth;  slime;  puddle;  mud.  E.  Phillips, 
1706. 

slab2(slab),<i.  [<slal^,n.  Ct.  slobby.']  Thick; 
viscous ;  pasty. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  32. 

The  worms,  too,  like  the  rain,  for  they  can  creep  easily 
over  the  slaJb  ground,  opening  and  shutting  up  their  bodies 
like  telescopes.  P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  77. 

slab*  (slab),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  wry- 
neck, Jynx  torquilla.     [North.  Eng.] 

slabber^  (slab'er),  v.  [Also  slobber  (and  slub- 
ber), q.  V. ;  <  ME.  slaberen,  <  MD.  slabberen  = 
LG-.  slabbern,  >  Gr.  schlabbern,  lap,  sup,  slaver, 
slabber,  =  Icel.  slafra,  slaver;  freq.  of  MD. 
slabben,  slaver,  slabber,  D.  slabben  =  MLG. 
slabben,  lap  as  a  dog  in  drinking,  sup,  Uck,  > 
G.  schlabben,  slaver,  slabber  (cf.  schlabbe,  an 
animal's  mouth) ;  cf.  slaver''-  (<  Icel.),  a  doublet 
of  slabber.]  I.  intrnns.  To  let  saliva  or  other 
liquid  fall  from  the  mouth  carelessly;  drivel; 
slaver. 

You  think  you're  in  the  Country,  where  great  lubberly 
Brothers  slabber  and  kiss  one  another  when  they  meet. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  15. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  eat  hastily  or  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  as  liquid  food. 
To  slabber  pottage.  Baret  • 

2.  To  wet  and  befoul  by  liquids  falling  care- 
lessly from  the  mouth;  slaver;  slobber. 

He  slabbereth  me  all  over,  from  cheek  to  cheek,  with  his 
great  tongue.  Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  liquid  spilled;  soil; 
befoul. 

Her  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  slabber'd  and  sosb 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  halt  lost. 

Tusser,  April's  Husbandry,  st.  20. 

slabber^  (slab'fer),  n.  [Also  slobber,  q.  v. ;  <  slab- 
ber^, V.  Cf .  slaver^,  n.]  Moisture  falling  from 
the  mouth;  slaver. 

slabber^  (slah'er),  n.  [<  slab^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  slabs;  specifically,  a  saw 
for  removing  the  slabs  or  outside  parts  of  a 
log. — 2.  In  metal-working,  a  machine  for  dress- 
ing the  sides  of  nuts  or  the  heads  of  bolts. 

slabberdeguUionf  (slab'''6r-de-gul'ygn),  «. 
Same  as  smbberdegulUon. 

Slapsauce  fellows,  slabberdegullion  druggels,  lubbardly 
louts.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  25.    (Daviea.) 

slabberer  (slab'er-6r).  n.  [Also  slobberer,  q.  v. ; 
<  slabber''-  -\-  -eri.]  One  who  slabbers;  a  driv- 
eler. 

slabbery  (slab'6r-i),  a.  [Also  slobbery,  q.  v. ;  < 
slabber''-  +  -y^.]  Covered  with  slabber;  wet; 
sloppy. 

Our  frost  is  broken  since  yesterday ;  and  it  is  very  dab- 
bery.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxviiL 

slabliiness  (slab'i-nes),  n.  [<  slobby  -^-  -ne*«.] 
Slabby  character  or  condition;  muddinesgi; 
sloppiness. 

The  playnes  and  fyeldes  are  therby  ouerflowen  with 
marisshes,  and  all  iomeya  incumbered  with  Gontinuall 
waters  and  myrie  slabbynesse  vntyl  by  the  benefite  of  the 
new  wynter  the  ryuers  and  marisshes  bee  frosen. 

S.  Eden,  tr.  of  Faolo  Giovio  (First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  810). 
The  way  also  here  was  very  wearisome  through  dirt  and 
slabbiness.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  334. 

slabbing-gang  (slab'ing-gang),  n.  In  a  saw- 
mill, a  gang  of  saws  in  a  gate  by  which  a  cen- 
tral balk  of  required  width  is  cut  from  a  log, 
while  the  slabs  at  the  sides  are  simidtaneonsly 
ripped  into  boards  of  desired  thickness.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

slabbing-niaclline  (slab'ing-ma-shen''),  n.  In 
metaljwork,  a  form  of  milling-machine  for  mill- 
ing the  flat  parts  of  connecting-rods  and  simi- 
lar work. 

slabbing-saw  (slab'ing-sa),  n.  A  saw  designed 
especially  for  slabbing  logs.  In  some  mills  such 
saws  are  used  in  gangs.    See  slabbing-gang. 

slab-board  (slab'bord),  «.  a  board  cut  from 
the  side  of  a  log  so  that  it  has  bark  and  sap- 
wood  upon  one  side;  a  slab. 

slabby  (slab'i),  a.  [<  slab'^,  a.,  +  -j/i.  Cf .  Gael. 
slaib'each,  miry,  <  slaib,  mire,  mud.']  1.  Thick; 
viscous. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer  with  a  moist  intemperles,  slabby 
and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  be  forborne,  and  drying  to 
"e  "Bed.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  "Wet;  muddy;  slimy;  sloppy. 
Bad  slabby  weather  to-day. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxiv. 
slab-grinder  (slab'grin'der),  n.    A  machine  for 
grinding  to  sawdust  the  refuse  wood  from  a 
saw-mill. 


slab-line 

slab-line  (slab'lin),  n.  Naut.,  a  rope  rove 
through  a  hlook  on  a  lower  yard  and  used  to 
trice  up  the  foot  of  a  course,  either  to  assist  in 
furling  or  to  lift  the  foot  of  the  sail  so  that  the 
helmsman  can  see  under  it. 

Nor  must  it  be  taken  oSeneively  that^  when  Elnga  are 
haling  up  their  top-gallants,  Subjects  lay  hold  on  their 
AeMinet.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  60. 

slab-sided  (slab'si'ded),  a.  Having  flat  sides 
like  slabs ;  hence,  tall  and  lank.  Also  slap-sided. 
[CoUoq.] 

One  of  those  long-legged,  slab-sided,  lean,  sunburned, 
cabbage-tree  hatted  lads. 

H.  Kingsley,  Qeoflry  Hamlyn,  p.  363. 

You  didn'  chance  to  run  ag'inst  my  son, 
A  long,  tlab-eided  youngster  with  a  gun? 

liowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story, 

slabstone  (slab'ston),  -».  Bock  which  splits 
readily  into  slabs  or  flags;  flagstone,  some  au- 
thors restrict  the  name  flagstone  to  rock  which  splits 
along  its  planes  of  stratification,  and  call  that  slabstone  of 
which  the  separation  into  serviceable  flat  tables,  flags,  or 
slabs  is  due  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  joint- or 
cleavage-planes. 

slact)  o.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sZacfci. 

slack^  (slak),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
slak;  <  ME.  slac,  slak,  selaJc,  <  AS.  sIsbc,  sleac, 
slack,  slow,  =  08.  slak  =  D.  slack,  sleek  =  LG. 
slack  =  OHGr.  MHG.  slach,  G.  dial,  schlock,  slack, 
=  Icel.  slakr  =  Sw.  Dan.  slak,  slack,  loose ;  per- 
haps akin  to  Skt.  •/  sarj,  let  flow.  Some  assume 
a  connection  with  L.  languere,  languish,  laxus, 
loose  (V  lag,  for  orig.  *slag  ?):  see  langmsh,  lax^. 
Hence slack^jV., slake^, slacken^, etc.  Cf. slack^, 
slag^.  The  W.  yslac,  distinct,  loose,  slack,  is 
prob.  <  B.  The  words  slack  and  slake  in  their 
various  local  or  dialectal  meanings  are  more  or 
less  oonfusedwith  one  another.]  1.  a.  If.  Slow 
in  movement ;  tardy. 

With  slake  paas.  ChoMcer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2043. 

For  the  slak  payments  of  wages  that  is  alwais  here,  he 
wol  not  in  no  wise  serve  any  lenger. 

Sir  J.  StUe  to  Henry  VIII.  (Ellis's  Hist.  Letters,  3d  ser., 

[I.  192). 

2.  Slow  in  flow;  slug^sh  or  at  rest:  as,  slack 
"water :  speeiflcally  noting  the  tide,  or  the  time 
when  the  tide  is  at  rest — that  is,  between  the 
flux  and  reflux. 

Diligently  note  the  time  of  the  highest  and  lowest  wa- 
ter in  euery  plac^e,  and  the  slake  or  still  water  of  full  sea. 
«  HakVuyfs  Voyages,  I.  436. 

3.  Slow  in  action;  lacking  in  promptness  or 
diligence;  negligent;  remiss. 

My  seruants  are  so  slacke,  his  Maiestie 

Might  haue  been  here  before  we  were  preparde. 

Heywood,  1  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1.  68). 

The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some 

men  count  slackness.  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

I  use  divers  pretences  to  borrow,  but  I  am  very  siaek  to 

repay.       J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  261. 

4.  Not  tight  I  not  tense  or  taut ;  relaxed ;  loose : 
as,  a  slack  rope;  slack  rigging;  a  slack  rein; 
figuratively,  languid;  limp;  feeble;  weak. 

Those  well-winged  weapons,  mourning  as  they  flew, 
Slipped  from  the  bowstring  impotent  and  slack. 
As  to  the  archers  they  would  fain  turn  back. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iL  36. 
Item  his  liack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 

MUtm,  F.  L.,  iz.  892. 

5.  Not  compacted  or  firm;  loose. 

Sdak  sonde  lymous  &  lene,  unswete  &  depe. 

PaUadius,  Eusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  173. 

6.  Lacking  in  briskness  or  activity;  dull:  said 
especially  of  business. 

The  messenger  fortunately  found  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  in 
court,  regaling  himself,  business  being  rather  sUbck,  with 
the  cold  collation  of  an  Abemethy  biscuit  and  a  saveloy. 
Dickens,  Pickwick,  Iv. 
A  slack  hand.  See  Aand— Slack  barrel.  Seebam-a. 
—  Slack  in  stays  (naut),  slow  in  gouig  about,  as  a  ship. 
—Slack  twist.  SeeeiBu)*.— Slack  water,  (a)  Ebb-tide; 
the  time  when  the  tide  is  out.  (b)  In  hydram.  engin.,  a 
pool  or  pond  behind  a  dam  serving  for  needs  of  naviga- 
tion. Such  ponds  are  used  with  a  series  of  dams  and  locks, 
to  render  small  streams  navigable.— Slack-water  haul. 
See  flshing-place,  2.=SyiL  3.  Careless,  dilatory,  tardy,  in- 
active. 

II.  n.  1.  The  part  of  a  rope  or  the  like  that 
hangs  loose,  having  no  stress  upon  it;  also, 
looseness,  as  of  the  parts  of  a  machine. 

I  could  indulge  him  with  some  slack  by  unreeving  a 
fathom  of  line.  S.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  iii. 

A  spring  washer  incloses  one  of  the  door  knob  shanks, 
to  take  up  any  slack  there  may  be  in  the  parts,  and  insure 
a  perfect  flt  on  the  door.        Sm,  Amer.,  S,  S.,  LXII.  197. 

2.  A  remission ;  an  interval  of  rest,  inactivity, 
or  dullness,  as  in  trade  or  work;  a  slack  period. 
Though  there 's  a  slack,  we  haven't  done  with  sharp  work 
yet,  I  can  see.  T.  Biighes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  xxi. 
When  there  is  a  slack,  the  merchants  are  all  anxious  to 
get  their  vessels  delivered  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  237. 
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3.  A  slack-water  haul  of  the  net:  as,  two  or 
three  slacks  are  taken  daUy. —  4.  A  long  pool 
in  a  streamy  river.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

slack!  (slak),  adv.  [<  slack\  a.]  In  a  slack 
manner;  slowly;  partially;  insufficiently:  as, 
slack  dried  hops ;  bread  slack  baked. 

slack!  (slak),  V.  [<  slack\  a.  The  older  form 
of  the.  verb  is  slake :  see  slake\']    I.  imtrans. 

1.  To  become  slack  or  slow;  slacken;  become 
slower:  as,  a  current  of  water  stecfcs. —  3.  To 
become  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid ;  decrease  in 
tension. 

If  He  the  bridle  should  let  slacke. 
Then  euery  thing  would  run  to  wracke. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  91. 

3.  To  abate;  become  less  violent. 

The  storme  began  to  slacke,  otherwise  we  had  bene  in  ill 
case.  HakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  463. 

4.  To  become  languid;  languish;  fail;  flag. 
But  afterwards  when  charitie  waxed  colde,  all  their 

stndie  and  trauaile  in  religion  slacked,  and  then  came  the 
destruction  of  the  inhabitantes.        Stow,  Annals,  p.  133. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  slack  or  slow;  retard. 
— 2.  To  make  slack  or  less  tense;  loosen;  re- 
lax: as,  to  slack  a  rope  or  a  bandage. 
Slack  the  bolins  there  I  Sha3c.,  Pericles,  iii.  1. 43. 

Slack  this  bended  brow. 
And  shoot  less  scorn.   B.  Jonsan,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 
Whan  he  came  to  the  green  grass  growin'. 
He  slaek'd  his  shoon  and  ran. 

Lady  Maiary  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  84). 

St.  To  relax;  let  go  the  hold  of;  lose  or  let  slip. 
Which  Warner  perceiving,  and  not  willing  to  slack  so 
good  an  opportunity,  takes  advantage  of  the  wind. 

Eng.  Stratagem  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  610). 

4.  To  make  less  intense,  violent,  severe,  rapid, 
etc.;  abate;  moderate;  diminish;  hence,  to  miti- 
gate; relieve. 

As  he  [Ascanius]  was  tossed  with  contrary  stormes  and 
ceased  to  persuade  me,  euen  soo  slacked  my  f  eruentnes  to 
enquyre  any  further,  vntyl  the  yeare  of  Christe.  1600. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  103). 
I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iv.  1.  3. 
If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  461. 

5.  To  be  remiss  in  or  neglectful  of;  neglect. 
What  a  remorse  of  conscience  shall  ye  have,  when  ye 

remember  how  ye  have  slacked  your  duty ! 

Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  231. 

When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 

thou  Shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it.      .  Deut  xzlii.  21. 

6t.  To  make  remiss  or  neglectful. 

Not  to  slack  you  towards  those  friends  which  are  re- 
ligious in  other  clothes  than  we.         Donne,  Letters,  xxx. 

7.  To  slake  (lime).  See  slake\v.  t,  3.-8.  To 
cool  in  water.  [Prov.  Eng.]— To  slack  away,  to 
ease  off  freely,  as  a  rope.— To  slack  off,  to  ease  oft ;  re- 
lieve the  tension  of,  as  a  rope.— To  slack  out.  Same 
as  to  slack  away.— To  Slack  over  the  wheel,  to  ease  the 
helm. —  To  Black  up.  (a)  Same  as  to  slack  off.  (6)  To  re- 
tard the  speed  of,  as  a  railway-train. 

slack^  (slak),  n.  [Prob.  <  G.  sohlacke,  dross, 
slack,  sediment:  see  slag\  Slach^  is  thus  ult. 
related  with  slack'i-.^  The  finer  screenings  of 
coal;  coal-dirt;  especially,  the  dirt  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Slack  is  not  considered  a  marketable  mate- 
rial, but  may  be  and  is  more  or  less  used  for  making 
prepared  or  artiflcial  fiiel.  Compare  gmaU  coal,  under 
smatt. 

slack^  (slak),  n.  [ME.  slak;  <  Icel.  slakki,  a  slope 
on  a  mountain's  edge.  Cf .  slag'^,  slake^,  slaclfl, 
4,  sZap2.]     If.  A  sloping  hillside. 

They  took  the  gallows  from  the  dack, 
Tliey  set  it  in  the  glen. 
RoWn  Hood  rescuing  the  Widows  three  Sons  (Child's  Bal- 

[lads,  V.  267). 

2.  An  opening  between  hills ;  a  hollow  where 
no  water  runs.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  — 

3.  A  common.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  A  morass. 
[Scotch.] 

slack-backed  (slak'bakt),  a.  Out  of  condition 
in  some  way,  as  a  whale. 

It  is  well  known  frequently  to  happen,  especially  in 
what  are  called  slack-backed  flsh,  that  the  spasmodic  con- 
vulsion and  contraction  which  attend  the  stroke  of  the 
harpoon  is  instantly  followed  by  a  violent  heavmg  and 
distention  of  the  part^  by  which  the  wound  is  presented 
twice  as  wide  as  the  barbs  of  the  instrument  which  made 
it,  and  [it]  is,  therefore,  often  cast  back  out  of  it. 

Mariby,  Voyage  to  Greenland,  p.  130. 

slack-bake  (slak'bak),  v.  t.  To  bake  imper- 
fectly; half -bake. 

He  would  not  allude  to  men  once  in  office,  but  nowhap- 
pily  out  of  it,  who  had  .  .  .  diluted  the  beer,  slack-baked 
the  bread,  boned  the  meat,  heightened  the  work,  and 
lowered  the  soup.  Dickens,  Sketches,  iv. 

slacken  (slak'n),  v.  [<  ME.  *slaknen,  sleknen 
(=  Icel.  slakna);  <  slack^  +  -erel.]  I.  intrans. 
To  become  slack,     (a)  To  become  less  tense,  firm,  or 
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rigid:  as,  a  wet  cord  daekens  in  dry  weather.    (6)  To 
become  less  violent,  rapid,  or  intense ;  abate ;  moderate. 
These  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  11.  '213. 
(c)  To  become  less  active;  fall  off:  as,  trade  slackened; 
the  demand  slackens;  prices  sUicken.  (d)  To  become  re- 
miss or  neglectful,  as  of  duty. 

II.  trans.  To  make  slack  or  slacker,     (a)  To 
lessen  or  relieve  the  tension  of ;  loosen ;  relax :  as,  to  slack- 
en a  bandage,  or  an  article  of  clothing. 
Time  gently  aided  to  asswage  my  Pain ; 
And  Wisdom  took  once  more  the  slackened  B^ign. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 
His  bow-string  slacken'd,  languid  Love, 

Leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand. 
Droops  both  his  wings.  Tennyson,  Eleiinore. 

(&)  To  abate ;  moderate ;  lessen ;  diminish  the  intensity, 
severity,  rate,  etc.,  of ;  hence,  to  mitigate ;  assuage ;  re- 
lieve :  as,  to  dacken  one's  pace ;  to  slacken  cares. 

Shall  any  man  think  to  have  such  a  Sabbath,  such  a  rest, 
in  that  election,  as  shaU  slaoken  our  endeavour  to  make 
sure  our  salvation,  and  not  work  as  God  works,  to  his 
ends  in  us?  Donne,  Sermons,  xxii. 

(o)  To  be  or  become  remiss  in  or  neglectful  of ;  remit ;  re- 
lax :  as,  to  slacken  labor  or  exertion. 
slack-banded  (slak'han'^ded),  a.  Eemiss ;  neg- 
lectful; slack.     [Rare.] 

Heroic  rascality  which  is  ever  on  the  prowl,  and  which 
finds  well-stocked  preserves  under  the  slack-handed  pro- 
tection of  the  local  committee. 

Edinburgh  See.,  CXLV.  370. 

slack-jaw  (slak'jS,),  n.  Impertinent  language. 
[Slang.] 

"I  ain't  nuvver  whooped  that  a-way  yit,  mister,"  said 
Sprouse,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  ;  "  but  I  mought  do  it 
fur  you,  bein'  as  how  ye  got  so  much  slack-iaw." 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  407. 

slackly  (slak'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  slakVy ;  <  slack^ 
+  -hfi.']  In  a  slack  manner,  (at)  Slowly ;  in  a 
leisurely  way. 

We  sayled  forth  slakly  and  eaaely  ayenst  the  wynde,  and 
so  the  same  daye  ayenst  nyght  we  come  nyghe  ye  yle  of 
Pisoopia.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  68. 

(6)  Loosely ;  not  tightly. 

Her  hair,  .  .  .  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  36. 

(c)  Negligently ;  remissly ;  carelessly. 

That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  couvey'd, 
,  So  slackly  guarded  !  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  1. 1.  64. 

(d)  Without  briskness  or  activity. 

Times  are  dull  and  labor  slackly  employed. 

The  American,  IX.  148. 

slackness  (slak'nes),  ».  [<  MB.  slaknesse,  slac- 
nesse,  <  AS.  slecnes,  sleacnes,  slackness,  <  sleec, 
sleac,  slack :  see  sZacfci.]  The  character  or  state 
of  being  slack,  in  any  sense. 

Matters  of  such  weight  and  consequence  are  to  be 
speeded  with  maturity:  for  in  a  business  of  moment  a 
man  f  eareth  not  the  blame  of  convenient  slaclmess. 

The  Translators  to  the  Reader  of  Bale  (A.  V.),  p.  cxvi. 

slack-salted  (slak's^V'ted),  a.  Cured  with  a 
small  or  deficient  quantity  of  salt,  as  fish. 

slack-sized  (slak'sizd),  a.    See  sized^. 

slad  (slad),  n.  [A  var.  of  slade^.^  A  hollow  in 
a  hillside.    See  the  quotation. 

The  general  aspect  presented  by  clay-bearing  ground  is 
that  which  is  locally  known  in  Cornwall  as  "Sad,"  being 
a  hollow  depression  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  catches  wa- 
ter as  It  drains  from  it,  the  water  percolating  through  the 
soil  assisting  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  beneath. 
TAe  Engineer,  LXVU.  171. 

slade!  (slad),  n.  [<  ME.  slade,  slxd,  <  AS.  slsed, 
a  valley,  <  Ir.  «tod,  a  glen,  valley.]  1.  A  little 
dell  or  valley ;  a  vale. 

By-gonde  the  broke  by  slente  other  slade. 

AUiterative  Poems  {ed.  Morris),  I.  141. 

Satyrs,  that  in  slades  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell, 
Kun  whooting  to  the  hills. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  190. 

3.  An  open  space  or  strip  of  greensward  in  a 
woodorbetween  two  woods;  a  glade. 
In  the  green  wood  slade 
To  meet  with  Little  John's  arrowe. 

SoKn  Hood  (Percy's  Bellques),  1.  79. 

3t.  A  harbor;  a  basin. 

We  weyed  and  went  out  at  Goldmore  gate,  and  from 
thence  in  at  Balsey  slade,  and  so  into  Orwel  wands,  where 
we  came  to  an  anker.  HakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  310. 

slade^t.    -An  obsolete  preterit  of  slide. 
sladeS  (slad),  n.     [Origin  obscure;  ef.  slane."] 

1.  A  long  narrow  spade  with  a  part  of  one 
side  turned  up  at  right  angles,  used  for  cutting 
peats;  a  peat-spade.     [Ireland.] 

The  peat  is  cut  from  the  bog,  in  brick-shaped  blocks,  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  spade  known  as  a  slade,  and,  after 
being  dried  in  stacks,  is  used  as  fuel. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  234. 

2.  The  sole  of  a  plow.    B.  H.  Knight. 

slae  (sla),  n.    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  sloe. 

To  the  grene-wood  I  maun  gae. 
To  pu'  the  red  rose  and  the  slae. 

Cospatrick  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 166> 
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slaert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  slayer. 

slag^  (slag),  n.  [<  Sw.  slagg,  dross,  dross  of 
metal,  slag,  =  Gr.  sdhlacke,  dross,  slack,  sedi- 
ments {schlaelcetistein,  stone  coming  from  scoria, 
slag),  =  LGr.  slakke,  scoria;  of.  loel.  slagna, 
flow  over,  be  spUt,  slag,  wet,  water  penetrat- 
ing walls,  slagi,  wet,  dampness;  akin  to  slack^. 
Cf .  slack^  and  slacken^.']  1 .  The  earthy  matter 
separated,  in  a  more  or  less  completely  fused 
and  vitrified  condition,  during  the  reduction 
of  a  metal  from  its  ore.  slags  are  the  result  of  the 
comblnatiOD  with  one  another,  and  with  the  fluxes  added, 
of  the  silicious  and  other  mineral  substances  contained  in 
the  ore,  and  they  vary  greatly  in  character  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ores  and  fluxes  used.  Blast-furnace 
Blags  are  essentially  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina,  the 
alumina  bavmg  usually  been  present  in  the  ore,  and  the 
lime  added  (in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  )ime)as  aflux,  or 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  slag  sufficiently  fluid  to  allow 
of  the  easy  and  complete  separation  from  it  of  the  re- 
duced metal.  The  slag  of  iron-furnaces  Is  frequently 
called  cinder. 

Is  burnt-out  passion's  elag  and  soot 
Fit  soil  to  strew  its  dainty  seeds  on? 

LoweU,  Arcadia  BediTira. 
2.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

The  more  cellular  kind  [of  lava]  is  called  scoriaceons 
lava ;  or,  if  very  openly  cellular,  volcanic  scoria  or  slag. 
Dana,  Manual  of  Geology  (3d  ed.),  p.  727. 
Foreground  black  with  stones  and  tlagi. 

Tennyson,  f^ace  of  Art. 

slagi  (slag),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slagged,  ppr. 
slagging.  [<  slag^,  m.]  To  form  a  slag,  or  to 
cohere  when  heated  so  as  to  become  a  slag-like 
mass. 

slag2  (slag),  n.  [A  var.  of  sZocfcS.]  A  hollow  or 
depression  of  land.    Earll. 

slag-brick  (slag'brik),  n.  Brick  made  from  slag. 

slag-car  (slag'kar),  n.  A  two-wheeled  iron  ear 
used  to  carry  slag  from  a  furnace  to  a  dump- 
ing-place. 

slag-furnace  (slag'f^r'nas),  n.  A  furnace  for 
the  extraction  of  lead  from  slags,  and  from  ores 
which  contain  but  very  little  lead. 

slaggy  (slag'i),  a.  [<  slag^  +  -^i.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  slag:  as,  a  hard  slaggy  mass ; 
slaggy  lavas. 

slag-hearth  (slag'harth),  n.  A  rectangular  fur- 
nace built  of  fire-brick  and  oast-iron,  and  blown 
by  one  twyer :  it  is  sometimes  used  in  treating 
the  rich  slags  produced  in  various  lead-smelt- 
ing operations.  The  Spanish  slag-hearth,  used 
to  some  extent  in  England,  is  cireular,  and  has 
three  twyers. 

slaght-boomt,  n.  [Prop.  *slagKboom  or  *slach- 
boom,  repr.  MD.  slachboom,  D.  slagioom,  a  bar, 
<  slach,  slagh,  D.  slag,  a  blow  (<  slaan,  strike,  = 
E.  slay''-),  +  Aoom, beam:  seefteam,  boom^.']  A 
bar  or  barrier. 

Each  end  of  the  high  street  leading  through  the  Towne 
was  secured  against  Horse  with  strong  fiaght-bomnesvhich 
our  men  call  Tum-pikes. 
Rdation  of  Action  be/ore  Cyrencester  (1642),  p.  4.  (Dames.) 

slag-shingle  (slag'shing^gl),  n.  Coarsely  bro- 
ken slag,  used  as  ballast  for  making  roads. 

slag-wool  (slag'wul),  n.  Same  as  silicate  cotton 
(vrtiieh  see,  under  cotton^).  It  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  non-conducting  material,  as  in  pro- 
tecting steam-pipes. 

slaiet,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  slay^. 

slaightt,  ^-    Same  as  slait.    ' 

slain  (slan).    Past  participle  of  slajA Letters 

of  Slalns,  in  old  Scots  law,  letters  inscribed  by  the  rela- 
tives of  a  person  slain,  declaring  that  they  had  received  an 
assythment  or  recompense,  and  containing  an  application 
to  the  crown  tor  a  pardon  to  the  murderer. 

slaister  (slas'ter),  n.  [Prob.  lilt,  (with  inter- 
change of  sic  and  st)  <  Sw.  slasTca,  dash  with 
water  {slash,  wet),  =  Dan.  slaske,  dabble,  pad- 
dle: see  slashy,  and  ct.  slosh,  slush.']  1.  Dirty, 
slovenly,  or  slobbery  work;  a  mess. 

"Are  you  at  the  painting  trade  yet?"  said  Meg;  "an 
unco  slaister  ye  used  to  make  with  it  lang  syne." 

Scott,  St.  £onan's  Well,  IL 

2.  A  slobbery  mass  or  mess. 

The  wine!  .  .  .  if  ever  we  were  to  get  good  o%  it  was  by 
tailing  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and  your  slaisters 
^  1  wish,  for  ane,  1  had  ne'er  kend  the  sour  smack  o  't. 

Scott,  St.  Bonan's  Well,  xxxii. 

slaister  (slas'ter),  v.  [<  slaister,  m.]  I.  trans. 
To  bedaub. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  slabber;  eat  slabberingly 
or  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

Hae,  there 's  a  soup  parritch  for  ye ;  it  will  set  ye  bet- 
ter to  be  slaietering  at  tbem.  Seott,  Antiquary,  x. 

2.  To  move  or  work  in  a  slovenly,  dirty,  or 
puddling  manner:  as,  slaistering  through  a 
muddy  road^  [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
slaistery  (slas't6r-i),  a.  and  n.  [Also  slaistry;  < 
slaister  +  -^i.]  I.  a.  Slabbering;  sloppy;  disa- 
greeable: as,  slaistery -woTk;  stowtery  weather. 
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n.  n.  1.  Dirty  or  slabbery  work. —  2.  The 
mixed  refuse  of  a  kitchen .  [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

slait  (slat),  n.  [Formerly  also  slaight;  origin 
obscure.]  1.  An  accustomed  run  for  sheep. 
Aubrey.  Hence — 2.  A  place  to  which  a  person 
is  accustomed.    Hallvwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

slake^  (slak),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slaked,  ppr.  slak- 
ing, [(a)  Slake,  intr.,  ME.  slaken,  sleken,  slakien, 

<  AS.  sleaoian,  become  slack  or  remiss  (in 
oomp.  asUadan);  (6)  E.  dial,  slatch,  tr.,  <  ME. 
slekken,  <  AS.  sleccan  =  OS.  slekkian,  quench, 
extinguish  (cf.  Icel.  slokva,  pp.  sloMnn,  slake, 
Sw.  sldcka,  Dan.  slukke,  quench,  aUay,  slake); 

<  slsec,  shac,  slack :  see  slack^.  Cf .  slack^,  v., 
a  doublet  of  slakeK']  I,  intrans.  If.  To  become 
slack;  loosen;  slacken;  fall  off. 

When  the  body's  strongest  sinews  Mke, 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick,  and  gay. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  iii. 

2t.  To  be  lax,  remiss,  or  negligent. 
Hit  were  to  long,  lest  that  I  sholde  slake 
Of  thing  that  bereth  more  effect  and  charge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  619. 

3t.  To  become  less  strong,  active,  energetic, 
severe,  intense,  or  the  like;  abate;  decrease; 
faU;  cease. 

Thi  sigte  and  heeryng  bigynnetb  to  slaice. 
Thee  needith  heltne  and  good  counsaile. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  71. 
When  it  dreew  too  the  derk  &  the  dale  slaked. 
The  burd  busked  too  bedde. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  714. 
As  then  his  sorrow  somewhat  'gan  to  slake. 
From  his  full  bosom  thus  he  them  bespake. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  v.  14. 

4t.  To  desist;  give  over;  fall  short. 

They  wol  not  of  that  flrste  purpos  slake. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  705. 
But  gene  me  grace  fro  synne  to  flee, 
And  him  to  loue  let  me  neuere  slake. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 

5.  To  become  disintegrated  and  loosened  by 
the  action  of  water ;  become  chemically  com- 
bined with  water :  as,  the  lime  slakes. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  slacker  slow;  slow; 
slacken. 

At  length  he  saw  the  hindmost  overtake 

One  of  those  two,  and  force  him  turne  his  face ; 

However  loth  he  were  his  way  to  slake. 

Yet  mote  he  algates  now  abide,  and  answere  make. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  V.  viil.  6. 

2.  To  make  slack  or  loose;  render  less  tense, 
firm,  or  compact;  slacken.  Specifically — 3. 
To  loosen  or  disintegrate;  reduce  to  powder 
by  the  action  of  water :  as,  to  slake  lime.  Also 
slack. — 4t.  To  let  loose ;  release. 

At  pasch  of  Jewes  the  custom  was 

Ane  of  prison  to  slake, 

Withouten  dome  to  latt  him  pas 

Sor  that  hegh  f  est  sake. 

MS.  Harl.  4196,  If.  209  (Cath.  Aug.,  p.  342). 

5.  To  make  slack  or  inactive ;  hence,  to  quench 
or  extinguish,  as  fire,  appease  or  assuage,  as  hun- 
ger or  thirst,  or  mollify,  as  hatred:  as,  to  slake 
one's  hunger  or  thirst;  to  slake  wrath. 

To  slake  bis  hunger  and  encombre  his  teetb. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2006. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire  nor  ease  my  heart. 

ShaJe.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3.  29. 

A  wooden  bottle  of  water  to  slake  the  thirst  in  this  hot 

climate.  Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 131. 

Air-slaked  lime,  lime  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  by  exposm'e  to  moist  air. 
—Slaked  lime,  or  Iiydrate  of  lime,  quicklime  reduced 
to  a  state  of  powder  Dy  the  action  of  water  upon  it.  In 
the  process  the  lime  combines  chemically  with  about  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  water,  producing  a  great  evolution 
of  heat. 

slake^  (slak),  n.  [<  ME.  slake,  appar.  a  var.  of 
slak,  *slakke,  <  Icel.  slahki,  a  slope  on  a  moun- 
tain's edge:  see  slack^.  The  word  seems  to  be 
confused  in  part  with  slahe^,  and  slaek^,  n.,  4.] 

1.  A  channel  through  a  swamp  or  mud-flat. 
There,  by  a  little  slake,  Sir  Launcelot  wounded  him  sore, 

nigh  unto  the  death.  Morte  d'Arthure,  vL  6. 

Yarrow  SUke,  a  ruined  haven  half-fllled  by  the  wash  of 
sand  and  soil,  which  still  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tyne 
at  flood,  and  is  left  dry  at  ebb.    You  have  to  wind  round 
this  ba£in,  or  slake  as  it  is  called,  to  reach  Shields. 
W.  HmpOt,  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  (ed.  1842),  p.  140. 

The  narrative  of  adventures  by  day  and  by  night  in  a 
gunning  punt  along  tbe  slakes  oS  Holy  Island  is  pervaded 
by  the  keen  salt  breezes  from  the  North  Sea. 

Athenaum,  No.  3203,  p.  348. 

2.  Slime  or  mud. 
Being  dreadfully  venom'd  by  rolling  in  slake. 

W.  HaR,  Sketch  of  Local  Hist,  of  the  Fens,  quoted  in 
[N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  188. 

slake^  (slak),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slaked,  ppr. 
slahing.  [Prob.  <  Icel.  sleikja  =.,Sw.  slicka  = 
Dan.  slikke,  Uok,  =  late  MH(J.  sleeken,  G.  schleck- 
en,  lick,  lap,  eat  ravenously;  perhaps  akin  to, 
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or  in  some  senses  confused  with,  sleek,  slick^, 
slink^.]  To  besmear;  daub.  [Scotch.] 
slakeS  (slak),  n.  [<  slakeS, ,,.]  A  slovenly  or 
slabbery  daub;  a  slight  dabbing  or  bedaubing 
as  with  something  soft  and  slabbery ;  a  "  lick." 
[Scotch.] 
May  be  a  touch  o'  a  blackit  cork,  or  a  daJie  o'  paint. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xvii. 

slake^  (slak),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  slauke,  sloke, 
sVuke;  perhaps  connected  with  stofce^.]  A  name 
of  various  species  of  Algie,  chiefly  marine  and 
of  the  edible  sorts,  as  'Diva  Laciuca,  U.  latis- 
sima,  aaA'Porphyra  ladniata:  applied  also  to 
fresh-water  species,  as  Enteromorpha  and  per- 
haps Conferva.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sla£:e-kale  (slak'kal),  n.  Either  of  the  sea- 
weeds Forphyra  and  'diva  Lactuca. 

slakeless  (slak'les),  a.  [<  slaked  +  -less.]  In- 
capable of  being  slaked  or  quenched ;  inextin- 
guishable; insatiable.    Byron. 

slake-trough  (slak'trdf),  n.  A  water-trough 
used  by  blacksmiths  to  cool  their  tools  in  forg- 
ing. 

slakin  (slak'in),  n.    See  slacken^. 

slam^  (slam),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slammed,  ppr. 
slamming.  [<  Sw.  dial,  sldmma  =  Norw.  slem^ 
ma,  slemba,  strike,  bang,  slam,  as  a  door;  cf. 
the  freq.  form  Icel.  slamra,  slambra  =  Norw. 
slamra,  slam;  ef.  Sw.  slamra,  prate,  chatter, 
jingle,  slammer,  a  clank,  noise;  perhaps  ult. 
akintosJopi.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  close  with  force 
and  noise;  shut  with  violence ;  bang. 

Mr.  Muzzle  opened  one-half  of  the  carriage  gate,  to  ad- 
mit the  sedan,  .  .  .  and  immediately  sta/mmed  it  in  the 
faces  of  the  mob.  Dickens,  Piclnrick,  xxv. 

2.  To  push  violently  or  rudely;  beat;  cuff. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  To  throw  violently  and  with 
a  loud,  sudden  noise :  as,  to  slam  a  book  down 
upon  the  table. — 4.  In  cardrplaying,  to  beat  by 
winning  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  or  game. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  or  close  violently  and 
with  noise ;  strike  violently  and  noisily  against 
something. 

The  door  is  sla/nvming^  behind  me  every  moment,  and 
people  are  constantly  going  out  and  in. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  265. 

The  wind  suddenly  arose,  the  doors  and  shutters  of  the 
half-uninhabited  monastery  sLammed  and  grated  upon 
their  hinges.       R.  Curzon,  Monast,  in  the  Levant,  p.  195. 

slam^  (slam),  n.  [<  slarn^,  v."]  1 .  A  violent  and 
noisy  collision  or  bang,  as  when  a  door  is  sud- 
denly shut  by  the  wind,  or  by  a  vehement  push : 
as,  the  shutters  were  closed  with  a  slam. — 2. 
The  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  at  whist, 
or  in  a  game  of  euchre. —  3.  The  refuse  of  alum- 
works. 

Slam^t  (slam),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  old 
game  at  cards. 

KufEe,  dami,  trump,  noddy,  whisk,  hole,  sant,  new-cut, 
Unto  the  keeping  of  foure  knaves  he'I  put. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Sares.') 

At  Post  and  Paire,  or  Slam,  Tom  Tuck  would  play 
This  Christmas,  but  his  want  wherwith  says  nay. 

Herrick,  Upon  Tuck. 

slamS  (slam),  n.  [Cf .  D.  slomp  =  (J.  schlampe,  a 
slattern  (schlampen,  be  dirty  or  slovenly) ;  prob. 
a  nasalized  form,  <  D.  slap  =  Gr.  schlaff  =  Dan. 
slap  =  Sw.  slapp,  lax,  loose,  lazy.  Cf .  slamkin.] 
An  ill-shaped,  shambling  fellow. 

Miss  Hoyden.  I  don't  like  my  lord's  shapes,  nurse. 
Nurse.  Why  in  good  truly,  as  a  body  may  say,  he  is  but 
a-  »iam.  Vanbrugh,  The  Eelapse,  v.  6. 

slam-bang  (slam 'bang'),  adv.  and  a.  Same  as 
slap-bang. 

slamkin  (slam'kin),  n.  [Also  slammerkin;  Sc. 
slammikin,  also  slammacks;  appar.  <  slam^  + 
-kin.]  1.  A  slatternly  woman;  a  slut.  [iE*rov. 
■^iig-]  —  2.  A  loose  morning-gown  worn  by 
women  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  trimmed  with  cuffs  and  rufHes  of 
lace. 

slan  (slan),  n.  A  dialectal  plural  of  sloe.  Also 
slans. 

slander  (slan'd^r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  slaun- 
der,  slaundre;  <  MB.  sknmder,  sclavmder,  selan- 
dre,  sclaundre,  sklaundre,  sclondre,  <  OP.  egelan- 
dre,  esclaundre,  with  interloping  _Z  (of.  si-  often 
scl-  in  ME.)  for  older  esca/ndre,  e'scandle,  escan- 
dele,  scandele  =  Pr.  eseandol  =  Sp.  escdndalo  = 
I^.  escandalo  =  It.  scandalo,  <  LL.  scandalum. 
offense,  reproach,  scandal:  see  scandal,  of  which 
slander  is  thus  a  doublet.]  If.  A  cause  of  stum- 
bling or  offense ;  a  stumbling-block ;  offense. 

Mannes  sone  shal  sende  his  angels,  and  ther  shulden 
gedre  of  his  rewme  alle  sdaundris,  and  hem  that  don  wick- 
idnesse.  Wyclif,  Mat  xill.  41. 

2t.  Reproach;  disgrace;  shame;  scandal. 
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Tbei  seUen  Beneflces  of  Holy  Chiiclie.  And  bo  don  Men 
in  othere  Fl^ee.  God  amende  It  whan  his  Wille  is.  And 
that  is  gret  Sdaundre.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  19. 

Thou  alajider  ol  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  ot  thy  father's  loins ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  8.  281. 

3t.  Ill  fame ;  bad  name  or  repute. 

The  sdmmdre  of  Walter  of te  and  wyde  spradde. 

Chamer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  666. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  ilander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Evil-eyed  unto  you.      SAoi.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1.  71. 

4.  A  false  tale  or  report  maliciously  uttered, 
and  intended  or  tending  to  injure  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  another:  as,  a  wicked 
and  spiteful  slander;  specifically,  in  law,  oral 
defamation  published  without  legal  excuse 
(Cooley).  Defamation  it  not  oral  is  termed  JiSeJ.  Asper- 
sions spoken  only  to  the  subject  of  them  are  not  In  law 
deemed  Blander,  because  not  injurious  to  reputation ;  but 
when  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  a  third  person  they  are 
deem  ed  published.  Slander  is  a  tort  only  to  be  proceeded 
for  in  a  civil  action,  while  libel  is  also  punishable  crimi- 
nally. 

To  bakbyten  and  to  bosten,  and  here  f als  witnesse ; 
To  scomie  and  to  scolde,  ielaundree  to  make. 

Piere  Plowman  (C),  iii.  86. 

Slander  consists  in  falsely  and  maliciously  charging  an- 
other with  the  commission  of  some  public  offense,  crimi- 
nal in  itself,  and  indictable,  and  subjecting  the  party  to 
an  infamous  punishment,  or  involving  moral  turpitude, 
or  the  breach  of  some  public  trust,  or  with  any  matter  in 
relation  to  his  particular  trade  or  vocation,  which,  if  true, 
would  render  him  unworthy  of  employment,  or,  lastly, 
with  any  other  matter  or  thing  by  wnich  special  injury  is 
sustained.  Kent. 

Quick-circulating  ilanders  mirth  afford 
And  reputation  bleeds  in  ev'ry  word. 

Churchill,  The  Apology,  L  47. 

5.  The  fabrication  or  uttering  of  such  false  re- 
ports ;  aspersion ;  defamation ;  detraction :  as, 
to  be  given  to  slander. 

The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured  by  slander. 


slander  (slan'dSr),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
slaimder,  sclaunder;  <  ME.  slaunderen,  sclaum- 
deren,  sclawndren,  sclmndren,  skoimderen,  <  OP. 
esclandrer,  esclamdrir,  esoand/rer,  offend,  dis- 
grace, <  eselandre,  escandre,  offense,  scandal: 
see  slander,  n.  Of.  scandal,  v.']  If.  To  be  a 
stumbling-block  to ;  give  offense  to ;  offend. 

And  who  euere  schalsclawndre  oon  of  thes  litle  bileuynge 
in  me,  it  is  good  to  him  that  a  mylne  stoon  of  assls  were 
don  aboute  his  necke,  and  were  sent  in  to  the  see. 

WycHf,  Mark  ix.  41. 

2t.  To  discredit ;  disgrace ;  dishonor. 
Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  il.  3.  47. 

3.  To  speak  iU  of;  defame  ;  calumniate;  dis- 
parage. 

When  one  is  euill,  he  doth  de'sire  that  all  be  euiU ;  if  he 
be  eelaundered,  that  all  be  defamed. 

Gmvara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  96. 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-Bweeten'd  not  thy  breath. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  223. 

Specifically — 4.  In  law,  to  utter  false  and  in- 
jurious tales  or  reports  regarding;  injure  or 
tarnish  the  good  name  and  reputation  of,  by 
false  tales  maliciously  told  or  propagated. 
See  slander,  n.,  4,  and  compare  Ubel. —  5.  To  re- 
proach ;  charge :  with  with. 

To  ^nder  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  31. 

=Syn.  4.  D^ame,  CaVamniaM,  etc.  See  aspeirse. 
slanderer  (slan'd6r-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  sUaunderer; 
<  slander,  v.,  +  -eri.]  One  who  slanders ;  a  ca- 
lumniator; adefamer;  one  who  wrongs  another 
by  maliciously  uttering  something  to  the  injury 
of  his  good  name. 

The  domes  salle  thanbe  redy 

Tille  the  sklwunderers  of  God  alle  myghty. 

Hanupole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1. 7042. 

Eailers  or  alanderera,  tell-tales,  or  sowers  of  dissension. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

slanderfuUyf  (slan'dfer-fiil-i),  adv.  [<  *slamder- 
ful  (<  slander  +  -ful)  +  -ly'^.1  Slanderously ; 
calumniously. 

He  had  at  all  times,  before  the  judges  of  his  cause,  used 
himself  unreverently  to  the  King's  Majesty,  and  slander- 
fully  towards  his  council. 

Council  Book,  quoted  in  Strype's  Cranmer,  I.  322. 

slanderous  (slan'der-us),  a.  [<  OF.  esclan- 
dreux,  <  eselandre,  slander:  see  slander.  Of. 
scandaUms,  a."]  If.  Scandalous ;  ignominious ; 
disgraceful;  shameful. 

The  vile  and  slanderous  death  of  the  cross. 

Book  of  HomUies  (1678). 

Ugly  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  44. 
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3.  Containing  slander  or  defamation;  ca- 
lumnious; defamatory:  as,  slanderous  words, 
speeches,  or  reports. 

He  hath  stirred  up  the  people  to  persecute  it  with  ex- 
probations  and  slanderous  words. 

LaMmer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  bosom  to  his  mortal 
enemy,  so  by  detraction  and  a  i^and&rous  misreport  he 
shuts  the  same  to  his  best  friends.  SmiJ^i. 

3.  Given  to  slander;  uttering  defamatory  words 
or  tales. 

Done  to  death  by  fSanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  3.  3. 

slanderously  (slan'dSr-us-li),  adv.    In  a  slan- 
derous manner;  with  slander;  calumniously; 
with  false  and  malicious  report.    Rom.iii.  8. 
slanderousuess  (slan'd6r-us-nes),  n.    Slander- 
ous or  defamatory  character  or  quality. 
slanet  (slan),  ».      [<  Ir.  sleaghan,  a  turf-spade, 
dim.  of  sleagh,  a  spear,  pike,  lance.  Cf .  slade^.'] 
A  spade  for  cutting  turf  or  digging  trenches. 
Dig  your  trench  with  slanas. 

Ellis,  Modern  Husbandman  (1760),  IV.  ii.  40.    (Davies.) 

Unfortunately,  in  cutting  the  turf  where  this  was  found, 

the  slame  or  spade  struck  the  middle ;  it  only,  however, 

bruisedit.   Col.  YaUamsy,  quoted  in  Archceologia,  VII.  167. 

slang^  (slang).  An  obsolete  or  archaic  preterit 
of  slmg^. 

slang^  (slang),  n.  [Ori^n  obscure;  perhaps, 
like  slanket,  connected  with  slanic,  slim,  and  nit. 
with  slimg^.']  A  narrow  piece  of  land.  Also 
slanket.    HalliweU. 

There  runneth  forth  into  the  sea  a  certain  shelf e  or  slang, 
like  unto  an  out-thrust  tongue,  such  as  Englishmen  in  old 
time  termed  a  Eile. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  715.    (Davies.) 

Eventually,  though  very  beat,  he  struggled  across  a 

couple  of  grass  fields  into  the  slang  adjoining  Brown's 

Wood.  The  Field,  April  4, 1885.    {Enciyc.  Diet.) 

slang^  (slang),  n.  [Of  obscure  cant  origin;  the 
form  suggests  a  connection  with  sling,  in  a  way 
indicated  by  the  use  of  sling  and  fling  in  '  to 
sling  epithets,'  'to  fling  reproaches,'  etc.,  and 
by  similar  uses  of  related  Soand.  forms,  as 
Norw.  sleng,  a  slinging,  a  device,  a  burden  of 
a  song;  slengja,  sling  (slengja  Jgeften,  abuse, 
lit.  'sling  the  jaw');  slengjenamn,  a  nickname; 
slengje-ord,  an  insulting  word  or  allusion;  leel. 
slyngr,  slyngum,  cunning :  see  s1mg\  The  noun, 
in  this  view,  must  have  arisen  in  quasi-eom- 
position  (stomgr-patter,  «to»gr-word,  slang-u&Tae, 
etc.),  or  else  from  the  verb.  Evidence  of  early 
use  is  lacking.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
language  or  lingo,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  es- 
tablish a  (jripsy  origin.]  1.  The  cant  words  or 
jargon  used  by  thieves,  peddlers,  beggars,  and 
the  vagabond  classes  generally;  cant. 

Slang  in  the  Bense  of  the  cant  language  of  thieves  ap- 
pears in  print  certainly  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  included  by  Grose  in  his  "Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  published  in  1786.  But  it  was  many 
years  before  it  was  allowed  a  place  in  any  vocabulary  of 
our  speech  that  confined  itself  to  the  language  of  good 
speakers  and  writers.  Its  absence  from  such  works  would 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  had  not  been  in  frequent  use. 
Still,  that  this  never  had  beenthecasewe  have  direct  evi- 
dence. Scott^  in  his  novel  of  "Redgauntlet,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1824,  when  using  the  word,  felt  the  necessity  of 
defining  it ;  and  his  definition  shows  not  only  that  it  was 
generally  unknown,  but  that  it  had  not  then  begun  to  de- 
part at  all  from  its  original  sense.  In  the  thirteenth  bhap- 
ter  of  that  work,  one  of  the  characters  is  represented  as 
trying  to  overhear  a  conversation,  .  .  .  but .  .  .  "what 
did  actually  reach  his  ears  was  disguised  so  completely  by 
tlie  use  of  cant  words  and  the  thieves'  Latin  called  slang 
that,  even  when  he  caught  the  words,  he  found  himself  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  sense  of  their  conversation."  No  one 
who  is  now  accustomed  either  to  speak  slang  [in  def.  2],  or 
to  speak  of  the  users  of  it,  would  think  of  connecting  it 
with  anything  peculiar  to  the  language  of  thieves.  Yet 
it  is  clear  from  this  one  quotation  that  the  complete 
change  of  meaning  which  the  term  has  undergone  has 
taken  place  within  a  good  deal  less  than  sixty  years. 

The  Natim,  Oct.  9, 1890,  p.  289. 

Let  proper  nurses  be  assigned,  to  take  care  of  these 
babes  of  grace  [young  thieves]. . . .  Themasterwhoteaches 
them  should  be  a  man  well  versed  in  the  cant  language 
commonly  called  the  slang  patter,  in  which  they  should  by 
all  means  excel. 

Jonathan  Wild's  Advice  to  Us  Successor  (1768).    (Hotten.) 

3.  In  present  use,  colloquial  words  and  phrases 
which  have  originated  in  the  cant  or  rude  speech 
of  the  vagabond  or  unlettered  classes,  or,  be- 
longing in  form  to  standard  speech,  have  ac- 
quired or  have  had  given  them  restricted,  capri- 
cious, or  extravagantly  metaphorical  meanings, 
and  are  regarded  as  vulgar  or  inelegant.  Ex- 
amples of  slang  are  rum  for  'queer,'  gay  for  'dissolute,' 
corned,  tight,  slued,  etc.,  for  'intoxicated,'  awfully  for  'ex- 
ceedingly,' jolly  for  'surprising,  uncommon,'  daisy  for 
something  or  somebody  that  is  charming  or  admirable, 
kick  the  bucket  or  hop  the  twig  for  'die,'  etc.  This  collo^ 
quial  slang  also  contains  many  words  derived  from  thieves' 
cant,  such  as  paZ  for  '  partner,  companion,'  cove  for  '  f el-- 
low,'  and  Ucker  for  'watch.'    There  is  a  slang  attached  to 
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certain  professions,  occupations,  and  classes  of  society, 
such  as  racing  slang,  college  slang,  club  slang,  literaiy 
slang,  political  slang.  (See  carO^.)  Slang  enters  more  or 
less  into  all  colloquial  speech  and  into  inferior  popular 
literature,  as  novels,  newspapers,  political  addresses,  and 
is  apt  to  break  out  even  in  more  serious  writings.  Slang 
as  such  is  not  necesBarily  vulgai'  or  ungrammatical ;  in- 
deed, it  is  generally  correct  in  idiomatic  form,  and  though 
frequently  censured  on  this  ground,  it  often,  in  fact,  owes 
its  doubtful  character  to  other  causes.  Slang  is  often 
used  adjecUvely :  as,  a  slang  expression.  See  the  quota- 
tions below. 

The  smaUest  urchin  whose  tongue  could  tang 
Shock'd  the  dame  with  a  volley  of  slang. 

Hood,  Tale  of  a  Trumpet. 

Cant,  as  used  in  the  phrases  "thieves'  cant,"  "tinkers' 
cant,"  "printers' cant,"  or  the  cant  of  any  craft  or  calling, 
is  really  a  language  within  a  language,  and  is  intended  to 
conceal  the  thoughts  of  those  who  utter  it  from  the  un- 
initiated. Slang,  on  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  all  the 
world  to  use,  and  its  ranks  are  recruited  in  various  ways. 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  341. 

Center  slang,  thieves'  slang  in  which  the  middle  vowel 
of  a  word  istaken  as  its  initial  letter,  and  other  letters 
or  syllables  are  added  to  give  the  word  a  finish,  as  lock 
becomes  "ockler,"  pitch,  "itchper,"  etc.  Bihton-Tumer, 
Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  478.— Eiming  slang,  a  kind 
of  cant  or  secret  slang  spoken  by  street  vagabonds  in  Lon- 
don, consisting  of  the  substitution  of  words  or  sentences 
which  rime  with  other  words  or  sentences  intended  to  be 
kept  secret :  as,  "apples  and  pears"  for  stairs;  "Cain  and 
Abel"  for  a  table.  See  back-slang. =%Ya.  2.  Slang,  Col- 
loquiaZism,  etc.    See  cant^. 

slang^  (slang),  V.  [<  slangS,  ».]  I.  intrans.  To 
use  slang;  employ  vulgar  or  vituperative  lan- 
guage. 

To  slang  with  the  fishwives. 

Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  360. 

II.  trans.  To  address  slang  or  abuse  to ;  be- 
rate or  assail  with  vituperative  or  abusive  lan- 
guage; abuse;  scold. 

Every  gentleman  abused  by  a  cabman  or  slanged  by  a 
bargee  was  bound  there  and  then  to  take  off  his  coat  and 
challenge  him  to  fisticnifs.  The  Spectator. 

As  the  game  went  on  and  he  lost,  and  had  to  pay,  .  .  . 
he  dropped  his  amiability,  slanged  his  partner,  declared 
he  wouldn't  play  any  more,  and  went  away  in  a  fury, 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  89. 

These  drones  are  posted  separately,  as  "not  worthy  to 
be  classed,"  and  privately  slanged  afterwards  by  the  Mas- 
ters and  Seniors.    C.  A.  Britted,  English  University,  p.  100. 

slang^  (slang),  n.  [Origin  obscure  and  various ; 
cf.  slang^,  stang^."]  1.  Among  London  coster- 
mongers,  a  counterfeit  weight  or  measure. 

Some  of  the  street  weights,  a  good  many  of  them,  are 
slangs,  but  I  believe  they  are  as  honest  as  many  of  the 
shop-keepers'  after  all. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  104. 

2.  Among  showmen :  (a)  A  performance.  (6) 
A  traveling  booth  or  show.  Mayhew. — 3.  A 
hawker's  license:  as,  to  be  out  on  the  slang 
(that  is,  to  travel  with  a  hawker's  license). 
[Thieves'  slang.] 

slang^  (slang),  n.  [Cf.  slamg^,  slangK']  1.  A 
watch-chain.  [Thieves'  slang.] — 3.  pi.  Leg- 
irons  or  fetters  worn  by  convicts.  The  slangs  con- 
sist of  a  chain  weighing  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  and 
about  three  feet  long,  attached  to  ankle-basils  riveted  on 
the  leg,  the  slack  being  suspended  from  a  leather  waist- 
band: hence  the  name. 

slangily  (slang'i-U),  adv.  [<  slangy  +  -ly^.']  In 
slang  or  slangy  usage;  by  users  of  slang;  ir- 
reverently. 

The  simple  announcement  of  what  is  sometimes  sla-ngUy 
called  an  advertising  dodge.    The  Advance,  Dec.  23,  1886. 

slanginess  (slang'i-nes),  n.  [<  slangy  +  -ness.'] 
Slangy  character  or  quality :  as,  the  slanginess 
of  one's  speech. 

Their  speech  has  less  pertness,  flippancy,  and  slanginess. 
Athe/nseum,  No.  3288,  p.  682. 

slangrillt,  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  cf .  slang^  and 
gangrel.'\    A  lout;  a  fellow:  a  term  of  abuse. 

The  third  was  a  long,  leane,  olde,  slavering  slangrUl, 
with  a  Brasill  staffe  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  whipcord  in 
the  other. 

Greene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier.    {Dairies.) 

slangular  (slang'gu-lar),  a.  [<  slangS  +  -ular; 
formed  after  angular,  etc.]  Having  the  nature 
or  character  of  slang;  slangy.     [Humorous.] 

Little  Swills  is  treated  on  several  hands.  Being  asked 
what  he  thinks  of  the  proceedings,  he  characterises  them 
(his  strength  lying  in  a  slangular  direction)  as  "a  rummy 
start."  Dioiciw,  Bleak  House,  xi. 

slang-whang  (slang'hwang),  V.  i.  [A  varied 
redupl.  of  slang^, ».]     To  use  slangy  or  abusive 

.  language ;  talk  in  a  noisy,  abusive,  or  railing 
way.     [CoUoq.] 

With  tropes  from  Billingsgate's  slang-whanging  Tartars. 
Hood,  Ode  to  Kae  Wilson. 

slang-whanger  (slang'hwang^er),  n.  A  scurril- 
ous, noisy,  or  railing  person ;  a  noisy,  abusive, 
or  long-winded  talker.     [CoUoq.] 

It  embraces  alike  all  manner  of  concerns,  from  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  divan  ...  to  the  appointment  of  a  con- 


slang-whanger 

stable,  the  personal  disputes  of  two  miserable  slang-whang- 
en,  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  or  the  economy  of  a  dust- 
cart. Irmmg,  Salmagundi,  No.  14. 

slangy  (slang'i),  a.  [<  slang^  +  -t/i.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  slang:  as,  a 
slangy  expression. —  2.  Addicted  to  the  use  of 
slang. 

Both  were  too  gaudy,  too  slangy,  too  odorous  of  cigars, 
and  too  much  given  to  horseflesh. 

Dickem,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  it  4. 
slank  (slangk),  a.  [=  D.  slank  =  MLGr.  slanlc  = 
MHG.  slanc,  G.  sehUmk  =  Dan.  slank  (of.  Sw. 
slanMg),  slender,  meager;  cf.  Dan.  slunken\ 
lank,  gaunt;  connected  with  slinlfi,  and  proh. 
ult.  with  slinlci-.  Cf.  tonfci.]  Slim;  slender; 
lank.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

He  is  a  man  of  ruddy  complexion,  brown  hair  and  silank, 
hanging  a  little  below  his  jaw-bones. 

TAs  Grand  Impo^xr  Examined  (1666).    (Davies.) 

slanket  (slang'ket),  n.  [Cf .  slank  and  slan^^."] 
Same  as  slangk. 

slant  (slant),  V.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  sclent,  sklent, 
sklint;  <  ME.  slenten,  sclenten,  slope,  glide,  < 
Sw.  dial,  slenta,  slanta,  slope,  glide,  Sw.  slinta 
(pret.  slant),  slide,  slijp,  glance  (as  a  knife); 
cf.  Sw.  slutta  {*slunta),  slant,  slope,  Sw.  dial. 
slant,  sUppery;  ef.  slmk^.  The  Com.  slyntya, 
slide,  glide  along,  W.  ysglent,  a  slide,  are  prob.  < 
E.]  1.  intrans.  1.  To  lie  obliquely  to  some  line, 
whether  horizontal  or  perpendioiuar ;  slope:  as, 
a  slanting  roof. 
It  .  .  .  slevted  doune  to  the  erthe. 

Eynge  Arthure  (ed.  Southey),  II.  281. 
Lo !  on  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill. 
Beneath  a  spreading  oals's  broad  foliage,  sits 
The  shepherd  swain.     Dodsley,  Agriculture,  liL  244. 
The  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

Keats,  I  Stood  Tiptoe  upon  a  Little  Hill. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  off  at  a  small  angle  from  some 
direct  line ;  deviate :  as,  at  this  point  the  road 
slants  off  to  the  right.  Specifically — 3.  To  ex- 
aggerate ;  "draw  the  long  bow";  fib.   [Scotch.] 

—  4.  To  have  a  leaning ;  incline. 

"Your  minister  sartin  doos  i^ant  a  leetle  towards  th' 
Arminiana ;  he  don't  quite  walk  the  crack,"  Josh  says,  ses 
he.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  483. 

Slanting  stitch,  a  stitch  in  double  crochet-work  produ- 
cing short  diagonal  lines  in  the  finished  fabric. 

II.  trans.  To  give  a  sloping  direction  to; 
set  or  place  at  an  angle  to  something  else:  as, 
slant  the  mirror  a  little  more. 
slant  (slant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  slante,  slonte,  in 
the  phrase  on  slante,  o  slonte,  a  slante;  <  slant, 
V.  a.  aslant.^  I.  a.  Sloping;  oblique;  inclined 
from  a  direct  line  or  plane. 

The  clouds 

Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock. 

Tine  the  slant  lightning.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1076. 

Clouds  through  which  the  setting  day 
Flung  a  slant  glory  far  away. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 

The  busiest  man  can  hardly  resist  the  Influence  of  such 
a  day ;  farmers  are  prone  to  bask  in  the  slant  sunlight  at 
such  times,  and  to  tolk  to  one  another  over  line-fences  or 
seated  on  top-rails.  B.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxxl. 
Slant  file,  in  frun.    SeejSre,  is. 

II.  n.  1.  An  oblique  direction  or  plane;  a 
slope. 

It  lies  on  a  slant.  C.  Eichardson. 

2.  An  oblique  reflection  or  gibe ;  a  sarcastic  re- 
mark.—  3.  A  chance;  an  opportunity.  [Slang.] 

—  Slant  of  wind  (naut.),  a  transitory  breeze  of  favorable 
wind,  or  the  period  of  its  duration. 

slantendicular  (slan-ten-dik'u-lar),  a.  [<  slant 
+  -endicular  as  in  perpendicular. 2  Oblique,  not 
perpendicular ;  indirect.     [Humorous  slang.] 

And  he  [St.  Vitus]  must  put  himself  [in  the  calendar] 
under  the  first  saint,  with  a  &antendicula/r  reference  to  the 
other.  -De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  289. 

slantingly  (slan'ting-li),  ««?«).  1.  In  a  slanting 
or  sloping  manner  or  direction. — 2t.  Indi- 
rectly. 

Their  first  attempt  which  they  made  was  to  prefer 
bills  of  accusation  against  the  archbishop's  chaplains  and 
preachers,  .  .  .  and  slantingly  through  their  sides  strik- 
ing at  the  archbishop  himself.       Slrype,  Cranmer,  1. 169. 
slantly  (sltot'li),  adv.    Obliquely;  in  an  in- 
clined direction;  slopingly;  slantingly. 
The  yellow  Moon  looks  slantly  down. 
Through  seaward  mists,  upon  the  town. 

it  H.  Stoddard,  A  Serenade. 

slantwise  (slant'vm),  adv.  Slantingly;  slantly. 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill. 
Poured  ^antwise  down  the  long  defile. 

Whittier,  The  Merrimack. 

slapi  (slap),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slapped,  ppr. 
slapping.  [<  ME.  "slappen,  <  L(J.  slappen  (>  G. 
schlappen),  slap;  prob.  akin  to  slami  and  per- 
haps ult.  to  slayK^  1 .  To  strike  with  the  open 
hand  or  vrith  something  flat :  as,  to  slap  one  on 
the  back;  to  slap  a  child  on  the  hand. 
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Mrs.  Baynes  had  gone  up  stairs  to  her  own  apartmentj 

had  liapped  her  boys,  and  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxvL 

In  yonder  green  meadow,  to  memory  dear. 
He  daps  a  mosquito,  and  brushes  a  tear. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  City  and  Country. 

2.  To  strike  with;  bring  upon  or  against  some- 
thing with  a  blow. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat, 
Here  strok'd  his  Chin  and  cock'd  his  Hat^ 
Then  ilapp'd  his  Hand  upon  the  Board. 

Prior,  Alma,  i. 

Slapi  (slap),  n.  [<  ME.  slappe,  <  LG.  slapp, 
slappe  (>  G.  schlappe),  the  sound  of  a  blow,  a 
sounding  box  on  the  ears,  a  slap,  =  OHG. 
*slapfe  (>  It.  scUaffo),  a  box  on  the  ear:  see 
slap^, «.]  1 .  A  blow  given  with  the  open  hand, 
or  with  something  flat. 

Warre  the  home  and  heles  lest  thai  flynge 
A  slavpe  to  the. 

PaMadius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  132. 

He  hastened  up  to  him,  gave  him  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  a  cordial  slap  on  the  back,  and  some  other  equally 
gentle  tokens  of  satisfaction.  Miss  Bumey,  Eveluia,  xxxiL 

Slapi  (slap),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of  slap\ 
V.  and  «.]  With  sudden  and  violent  force; 
plump;  suddenly.     [Colloq.] 

The  whips  and  short  turns  which  In  one  stage  or  other 
of  my  life  have  come  slap  upon  me. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  38. 

His  horse,  coming  slap  on  his  knees  with  him,  threw 
Him  head  over  heels,  and  away  he  fiew. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  143. 

slapi (slap), a.  i<slap\v.  Ci. slap-up, bang-up.li 
First-rate;  of  the  best;  "slap-up."      [Slang.] 
People 's  got  proud  now,  I  fancy  that 's  one  thing,  and 
must  have  everything  slap. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  119. 

Slap2  (slap),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  a 
var.  of  slacK^ ;  ef .  Dan.  slap  =  Sw.  slapp,  lax, 
loose,  =  Dfslap  =  MLG.  LG.  slap  =  OHG.  MHG. 
slaf,  G.  schlaff,  feeble,  weak  (see  sleep).'\  1. 
A  narrow  pass  between  two  hills.    [Scotch.]  — 

2.  A  breach  in  a  wall,  hedge,  or  fence ;  a  gap. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] — 3.  A  gap  in  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  etc.     [Scotch.] 

slap^  (slap),  v.  t.  [<  slaj)^,  ».]  To  break  into 
gaps ;  break  out  (an  opening),  as  in  a  solid  wall. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

slap^t  (slap),  V.   An  obsolete  variant  of  slop'>: 

slap-bang  (slap'bang'),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use 
of  slap^,  v.,  +  iang\  «).]  With  a  slap  and  a 
bang;  hence,  suddenly;  violently;  with  a  sud- 
den noisy  dash ;  headlong ;  all  at  once :  as,  to 
go  slap-bang  through  the  ice  or  through  a  win- 
dow.   Also  slam-bang.     [Colloq.] 

slap-bang  (slap'bang'),  a.  and  n.    [<  slap-bang, 

ad!».]   I.  o.  Violent;  dashing.   Also  slam-bang. 

II.  n.  A  low  eating-house.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

They  lived  in  the  same  street,  walked  into  town  every 
morning  at  the  same  hour,  dined  at  the  same  dap-tang 
every  day,  and  revelled  in  each  other's  company  every 
night.  IHckenx,  Sketches,  Characters,  xi. 

slap-dash  (slap'dash'),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use 
of  stopi,  v.,  +  dash,  «.]  In  a  sudden,  offhand, 
abrunt.  random,  or  headlong  manner ;  abrupt- 
ly ;  suddenly ;  all  at  once.     [Colloq.] 

He  took  up  a  position  opposite  his  fair  entertainer,  and 
with  much  gravity  executed  a  solemn,  but  marvelously 
grotesque  bow ;  .  .  .  this  done,  he  recovered  body,  and 
strode  away  again  slap-dash.  C.  Reade,  Art,  p.  20. 

slap-dash  (slap'dash),  a.  and  n.  [<  slap-dash, 
adv.']  I.  a.  Dashing;  offhand;  abrupt;  free, 
careless,  or  happy-go-lucky;  rash  or  random; 
impetuous:  as,  a  slap-dash  manner;  slap-dash 
•work;  a.  slap-dash  writer.     [Colloq.] 

It  was  a  slap-dash  style,  unceremonious,  free  and  easy 
— an  American  style.  Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  iii.  6. 

The  slapdash  Judgments  upon  artists  in  others  [letters] 
are  very  characteristic  [of  Landor]. 

Lowell,  The  Century,  XXXV.  615. 

II.  ».'  1.  A  composition  of  lime  and  coarse 
sand,  mixed  to  a  liquid  consistency  and  applied 
to  exterior  walls  as  a  preservative ;  rough-cast- 
ing; harling.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  The  outside 
plaster  filling  of  a  half-timbered  house,  be- 
tween the  beams. 

The  wood  is  painted  of  the  darkest  possible  red,  and 
the  gray  slap-dash  is  filled  with  red  granite  pebbles. 

The  Century,  XXXIL  423. 

3.  Offhand,  careless,  happy-go-lucky,  or  ill-con- 
sidered action  or  work.     [Colloq.] 

As  a  specimen  of  newspaper  slapdash  we  may  point  to 
the  description  of  General  Ignatieff  as  "  the  Russian  Mr. 
Gladstone."  Athenieum,  No.  3197,  p.  148. 

4t.  Violent  abuse. 

Hark  ye.  Monsieur,  if  you  don't  marcb  oS  I  shall  play 
you  such  an  English  courant  of  slap-dash  presently  that 
•  shan't  out  of  your  ears  this  twelvemonth. 

Mrs.  CeOdiwe,  Perplexed  Lovers,  iii. 
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slap-dash  (slap'dash),  v.  t.  [<  slap-dash,  adv.] 
1.  To  do  in  a  rough  or  careless  manner.  [Col- 
loq.]  2.  To  rough-cast  (a  wall)  with  mortar. 

slap'e  (slap),  a.  [<  loel.  sleipr,  also  sUppr,  sUp- 
pery, <  slipa,  be  slim  or  smooth,  =  Sw.  sUpa  = 
Dan.  slibe  (slipa,  tr.,  grind)  =  G.  schleifen,  slip: 
aeeslip^.  Ct.slab^.']  Slimery;  smooth;  hence, 
crafty;  hypocritical.  [Rov.  Eng.]— siapeale, 
plain  ale,  as  opposed  to  medicated  or  mixed  ale.—  Slape- 
faoe,  a  soft-spoken,  crafty  hypocrite.    HalliweU. 

slapjack  (slap' jak),».  Same  a,a  flapjack.  [U.S.] 
Anon  he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breath- 
ing the  odor  of  the  bee-hive ;  and,  as  he  beheld  them,  soft 
anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty  stapjadts,  well 
buttered,  and  garnished  with  honey  or  treacle. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  488. 

slappaty-poucht  (slap'a-ti-pouoh),  n.  [A  va- 
riation, imitative  of  quick  motion,  of  slap  the 
pouch,  i.  e-pockefi  The  act  or  process  of  slap- 
ping the  hands,  when  cold,  against  the  sides  to 
warm  them.     [Bare.] 

I  cannot  but  with  the  last  degree  of  sorrow  and  anguish 
inform  you  of  our  present  wretched  condition ;  we  have 
even  tired  our  palms  and  our  ribs  at  slappaty-pouch,  and 
.  .  .  I  [Charon]  had  almost  forgot  to  handle  my  sculls. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  126.    (Dan^.) 

slapper  (slap'er),  n.  [<  slap^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  slaps.—  2.  A  person  orthing 
of  large  size ;  a  whopper.     [Vulgar.] 

slapping  (slap'ing),  a.  [Prop.  ppr.  of  slapi,  v.] 
Very  big;  great.     [Vulgar.] 

sUp-saucet  (slap'sas),  n.  [<  slapS,  v.,  +  obj. 
sauce."]    A  parasite.     '"" "'" 


Slapsauce  fellows,  slabberdeguUion  druggels,  lubbardly 
louts.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  L  26. 

slap-sided  (slap'si-'ded),  a.   Same  as  slab-sided. 
slap-up  (slap'up),  a.     [Cf.  slap^  and  bang-up.] 
Excellent ;  first-rate ;  fiie ;  scrumptious ;  bang- 
up:  as,  a.  slap^p  hotel.     [Slang.] 

It  ain't  a  fortnight  back  since  a  smart  female  servant^ 

in  slap-up  black,  sold  me  a  basket  full  of  doctor's  bottlea 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  122. 

Might  he  [Bob  Jones]  not  quarter  a  countess's  coat  on  his 
brougham  along  witli  the  Jones'  arms,  or,  more  slap-up 
still,  have  the  two  shields  painted  on  the  panels  with  the 
coronet  over?  Tlmckeray,  Newcomes,  xxxt 

slargando,  slargandosi  (slar-gan'do,  -se),  a. 
[It.,  ppr.  of  slargare,  enlarge,  widen,  dilate, <  L. 
ex,  out,  +  largus,  large :  see  large.]  In  music, 
same  as  rallentando. 

slash^  (slash),  V.  [<  ME.  slaschen,  <  OF.  escle- 
cher,  esclescher,  escUscher,  esclechier,  dismember, 
sever,  disunite :  same  as  esclichier,  esclider,  es- 
cUcer,  >  E.  sUce:  see  slice  and  slish,  of  which 
slash^  is  a  doublet.  The  vowel  a  appears  in 
the  related  word  slate :  see  slate^.  In  def s.  4, 5 
(where  ef .  the  similar  cut,  n.,  2)  prob.  confused 
with  Zosftl.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  out  with  long  in- 
cisions; gash;  slit;  slice. 

They  which  will  excell  the  rest  in  gallantry,  and  would 
seeme  to  haue  slaine  and  eaten  the  most  enlmies,  slash  and 
cut  their  fiesh,  and  put  therein  a  blacke  powder,  whichi 
nener  will  bee  done  away.       Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  837. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  violent  sweep ;  cut  by  striking 
violently  and  at  random,  as  with  a  sword  or 
an  ax. 

Then  both  drew  their  swords,  and  so  cut  'em  and  slaeht  'em 
That  five  of  them  did  fall. 

Robin  Hood's  Birth  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  360). 
But  presently  slash  off  his  traitorous  head. 

Greene,  Alphonsus  (Works,  ed.  Dyce,  II.  23). 

3.  To  ornament,  as  a  garment,  by  cutting  slits 
in  the  cloth,  and  arranging  lining  of  bruliant 
colors  to  be  seen  underneath. 

One  Man  wears  his  Doublet  slash' d,  another  lac'd,  another 
plain.  Sdden,  Table-Talk,  p.  102. 

Costly  his  garb  — his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff. 
With  satin  slash'd  and  lined. 

Seott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  v.  16. 

4.  To  lash.     [Bare.] 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain  that  used  to  slash 
The  vigorous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 

W.  King. 

5.  To  crack  or  snap,  as  a  whip. 

She  slashed  a  whip  she  had  in  her  hand;  the  cracks 
thereof  were  loud  and  dreadful. 

Dr.  B.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  p.  220. 
[  (Latham.) 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  strikeviolentlyandatran- 
dom  with  a  cutting  instrument ;  lay  about  one 
with  sharp  blows. 

Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  16. 

If  we  would  see  him  In  his  altitudes,  we  must  go  back 

to  the  House  of  Commons ;  .  .  .  there  he  cuts  and  dashes. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  258. 

2.  To  cut  or  move  rapidly. 

The  .Sybarite  slashed  through  the  waves  like  a  knife 
through  cream-cheese.         Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 


slash 

slashi  (slash;,  n.  [<  slasU,  v.']  1.  A  cut;  a 
gash ;  a  slit. 

They  circamcise  themBelves,  and  mark  their  faces  with 
sundry  slashes  from  their  inf ancie. 

Capt.  John  Smithy  True  Travels,  I.  50. 

2.  A  random,  sweeping  cut  at  something  with 
an  edged  instrument,  as  a  sword  or  an  ax,  or 
with  a  whip  or  switch. 

He  may  have  a  cut  1'  the  leg  by  this  time ;  for  Don  Mar- 
tine  and  he  were  at  whole  slashes. 

Fletcher  and  Eowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  2. 
Andrew  Fairservice .  ,  .  had  only  taken  this  recumbent 
posture  to  avoid  the  slashes,  stabs,  and  pistol-balls  which 
for  a  moment  or  two  were  flying  in  various  directions. 

Seott,  Bob  Hoy,  xxxiz. 

3.  A  slit  cut  in  the  stuff  from  which  a  garment 
is  made,  intended  to  show  a  different  and  usu- 
ally bright-colored  material  underneath.  This 
manner  of  decorating  garments  was  especially  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Compare  j?ane2,  and  see  cut  under  puffed. 

Her  gown  was  a  green  Turkey  grogram,  cut  all  into 
panes  or  slashes,  from  the  shoulder  and  sleeves  unto  the 
foot,  and  tied  up  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hand's- breadth 
everywhere  with  the  same  ribbon  with  which  her  hair  was 
Itound. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  112. 

Hence — 4.  A  piece  of  tape  or  worsted  lace 
placed  on  the  sleeves  of  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers to  distinguish  them  from  privates;  a 
stripe. — 5.  A  clearing  in  a  wood;  any  gap  or 
opening  in  a  wood,  whether  caused  by  the 
operations  of  woodmen  or  by  vrind  or  fire. 
Compare  slashing,  2. 

All  persons  having  occasion  to  bum  a  fallow  or  start 
a  fire  in  any  old  chopping,  winA-slctsh,  bush  or  berry  lot, 
swamp  "viaie"  or  beaver  meadow,  shall  give  five  days' 
notice.  Ifew  York  Times,  April  13, 1886. 

6.  pi.  Same  as  slashing,  3. — 7.  A  wet  or 
swampy  place  overgrown  with  bushes:  often 
in  the  plural. 

Although  the  inner  lands  want  these  benefits  [of  game] 
(which,  however,  no  pond  or  slash  is  without),  yet  even 
they  have  the  advantage  of  wild-turkeys,  &c. 

Beoerley,  Virginia,  ii.  T[  27. 

Henry  Clay,  the  great  Commoner,  as  his  friends  loved 
to  call  him,  was  spoken  of  during  election-time  as  the 
Miller  Boy  of  the  Stashes. 

S.  De  Yere,  Americanisms,  p.  250. 

8.  A  mass  of  coal  which  has  been  crushed  and 
shattered  by  a  movement  of  the  earth's  crust. 
[Wales.] 

Thus,  the  latter  [the  coal],  which  is  there  nearly  all  in 
the  state  of  culm  or  anthracite,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  shivered  into  small  fragments,  and  is  frequently  ac- 
cumulated in  little  troughs  or  hollows,  the  slashes  of  the 
miners.  murchisim,  Siluria  (4th  ed.),  p.  290: 

slash^  (slash),  V.  i.  [Also  slatdh;  <  Sw.  slaslca  = 
Dan.  slasJee,  dabble,  paddle,  <  Sw.  Dan.  slask, 
wet,  filth.  Cf.  sZas%.]  To  work  in  wet.  [Scotch.] 

slash^  (slash),  n.  [See  slash,  «.]  A  great  quan- 
tity of  broth  or  similar  food.     [Scotch.] 

slasher  (slash'6r), ».  [<  slash^  + -er^.']  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  slashes.  Specifically— (a)  A  out- 
ting  weapon,  as  a  sword. 

"Had  he  no  arms?"  asked  the  Justice.  "Ay,  ay,  they 
are  never  without  barkers  and  slashers." 

Seott,  Gruy  Mannering,  xxxii. 
(b)  An  instrument  or  appliance  of  various  kinds  used  in 
some  slashing  operation.  (1)  In  brickmoHng,  a  piece  of 
wrought-iron  three  feet  in  length,  three  inches  wide,  and 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  set  in  a  handle  about  two 
and  one  half  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  used  to 
slash  or  cut  through  the  clay  in  all  directions  with  a  view 
to  detecting  and  picking  out  any  small  stones  that  may 
be  found  In  it. 

He  [the  temperer]  next  trims  the  small  pile  of  clay  into 
shape,  and  commences  to  cut  tlirough  it  with  an  instru- 
ment called  a  dasher,  and  any  stone  that  he  may  strike 
with  the  slasher  is  picked  out  of  the  clay. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  107. 
(2)  A  machine  for  sizing,  drying,  and  finishing  warp-yarns. 

2.  The  thrasher  or  fox-shark.     [Local,  Bng.] 
slashing  (slash'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  slash^, 

».]     1.  A  slash  or  pane  in  a  garment. 

Gowns  of  "silver  plush  and  port-wine  satin,"  with  bro- 
caded trains  gleaming  fitfully  with  slashings  of  exquisite 
pink.  Athenseum,  Oct.  27,  1888,  p.  551. 

3.  In  milit.  engi/n,.,  the  felling  of  trees  so  that 
their  tops  shall  fall  toward  the  enemy,  and  thus 
prevent  or  retard  his  approach ;  also  (in  singu- 
lar or  plural),  the  trees  thus  felled:  same  as 
ahaUs^,  1. —  3.  pi.  Trees  or  branches  cut  down 
by  woodmen.    Also  slashes. 

slashing  (slash'ing),  p.  a.  1.  That  cuts  and 
slashes  at  random;  recklessly  or  unmerciful- 
ly severe ;  that  cuts  right  and  left  indiscrimi- 
nately :  as,  a  slashing  criticism  or  article.  [Col- 
loq.j 

Here,  however,  the  Alexandrian  critics,  with  all  their 
slashing  insolence,  showed  themselves  sons  of  the  feeble ; 
they  groped  about  in  twilight.        De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 

He  maybe  called  the  inventor  of  the  modem  slashing 
article.  Athenseum,  Jan.  U,  1888,  p.  43. 
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2.  Dashing;  recklessly  rapid:   as,  a  ^ 

gait. — 3.  Very  big;  great;  slapping.    [Colloq.] 

A  slashing  fortune.  Dickens,  Hard  Times. 

slash-pine  (slash'pin),  n.  Atree,  Pinus  Cuiensis, 
found  from  South  Carolina  to  Louisiana  along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  a  fair- 
sized  tree,  with  a  wood  nearly  equaling  that  of  the  long- 
leafed  pine,  though  rarely  made  into  lumber.  Also  called 
swamp-pine,  basta/rd  pine,  and  Tneadow-pine.    Sargent. 

slashy  (slash'i),  a.  [<  slash^  +  -yK  Ci.  sloshy, 
slushy.']  Wet  and  dirty.  SalUwell.  [Prov.  Bng.] 

slat^  (slat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slatted,  ppr.  slat- 
ting.    [<  ME.  slatten,  sleaten,  sclaiten,  scletten, 

<  Icel.  sletta,  slap,  dab,  dash,  =  Norw.  sletta, 
fling,  cast,  jerk;  cf.  Icel.  sletta,  a  dab,  spot,  blot 
(of  ink),  =  Norw.  slett,  a  blow;  prob.  from  the 
root  of  slay :  see  slay^.    Cf .  slaught.]    I,  trans. 

1 .  To  throw  or  cast  down  violently  or  careless- 
ly; jerk.  [Prov.Eng.  andU.  S.]  — 3.  To  strike; 
knock;  beat;  bang. 

Mendoza.  How  did  you  kill  him? 
Malevole.  Slatted  his  brains  out,  then  soused  him  In  the 
briny  sea.  Xarston  and  Webster,  Malcontent^  iv.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  flap  violently,  as  the  sails 
when  blown  adrift  in  a  violent  wind,  or  when 
in  a  calm  the  motion  of  the  ship  strikes  them 
against  the  masts  and  rigging. 

The  two  top-gallant-sails  were  still  hanging  in  the  bunt- 
lines,  and  slotting  and  jerking  as  though  they  would  take 
the  masts  out  of  her. 

J2.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  351. 

slati  (slat),  n.  [<  stoti,  v.}  1.  A  sudden  flap 
or  slap ;  a  sharp  blow  or  stroke. 

The  sail  .  .  .  bellied  out  over  our  heads,  and  again,  by 
a  slat  of  the  wind,  blew  in  under  the  yard  with  a  fearful 
jerk.  H.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  257. 

3.  A  spot;  stain.  [Prov.Eng.] — 3.  A  spent 
salmon,  or  one  that  has  spawned. 

slat^  (slat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slatted,  ppr.  slatting. 
Same  as  slate^.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

slat^  (slat),  V.  i.  and  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  slatted,  ppr. 
slatting.  [Perhaps  another  use  of  slat^ ;  other- 
wise a  var.  of  *  slate;  <  OF.  esclater,  shiver,  splin- 
ter: see  slate^.  Cf.  slat^,  ».]  To  split;  crack. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 

And  withall  such  maine  blowes  were  dealt  to  and  fro 
with  axes  that  both  head-peeces  and  habergeons  were 
slat  and  dashed  a  peeces. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (1609).    (,Mares.) 

slats  (slat),  n.  and  a.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  slatte; 

<  ME.  slat,  slatte,  usually  sclat,  sklat,  sclate, 
solatte,  a  flat  stone,  slate,  <  OP.  esclat  (Walloon 
sJclat),  ¥.  eclat,  a  splinter,  chip,  shiver,  frag- 
ment, piece ;  cf .  OP.  esclater,  P.  4clater,  split, 
splinter,  shiver,  burst,  <  OHG.  sMzan,  scllzan, 
MHG.  sMzen,  Gr.  schleissen,  slit,  split,  =  E.  slifi- : 
see  slit^,  and  cf.  Mat,  slash^,  sUce.]  1.  n.  1.  A 
thin  flat  stone,  or  piece  of  stone,  especially  a 
piece  of  slate ;  a  slate ;  a  stone  tile.    See  slate^. 

And  thei  not  fyndinge  in  what  part  the!  schulde  here 
him  yn,  for  the  cumpenye  of  peple,  stiseden  vp  on  the 
rof,  and  by  the  sdatUs  thei  senten  him  doun  with  the  bed 
in  to  the  myddil,  byfore  Ihesu.  Wydif,  Luke  v.  19. 

The  gallery  is  covered  with  blew  slatte  like  our  Cornish 
tile.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  33,  sig.  D. 

And  for  the  roof,  instead  of  slats, 
Is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats. 
With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 

Drayton,  ^N'ymphidia. 

2.  A  thin  slab  or  veneer  of  stone  sometimes 
used  to  face  rougher  stonework  or  brickwork. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  A  long  narrow  strip  or  slip 
of  wood.  Specifically— (a)  A  strip  of  wood  used  to  fas- 
ten together  larger  pieces,  as  on  a  crate,  etc.  (6)  One  of 
a  number  of  strips  forming  the  bottom  boards  of  a  bed- 
stead, (c)  One  of  a  number  of  strips  secured  across  an 
opening  so  as  to  leave  intervals  between  them,  as  In  a 
chicken-coop,  rabbit-hutch,  etc.  (d)  One  of  the  cross-laths 
of  a  Yenetian  blind,  or  the  like. 

Virginia,  .  .  .  kneeling  behind  the  sZate  of  her  bedroom 
window-blinds,  watched  the  little  Canadian  fishing  wagon 
as  it  drove  away.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  220. 

(e)  In  carriage-building,  one  of  the  thin  strips  of  wood  or 
iron  used-  to  form  the  ribs  of  the  top  or  canopy  of  a  buggy, 
carryall,  or  rookaway,  or  to  form  the  bottom  of  a  wagon- 
body.  (/)  One  of  the  radial  strips  used  in  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  wicker  basket. 

4.  pi.  Dark-blue  ooze,  rather  hard,  left  dry  by 
the  ebb  of  the  sea.  SalUwell.  [Prov.Eng.]  — 
Slat-weaving  machine,  a  form  of  loom  for  weaving,  in 
which  the  weft  is  slats,  palm-leaf,or  some  similar  material. 
The  weft  is  out  in  lengths  corresponding  to  the  width  of 
the  goods,  and  put  into  the  shed  piece  by  piece. 

II.  a.  Made  of  slats slat  awninf,  a  wooden  or 

metal  awning  made  of  slats.— Slat  matting,  a  kind  of 
wood  carpet  made  of  veneers  or  wooden  slats  fastened 
upon  a  fabric.  In  some  examples  narrow  strips  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  wood  are  glued  upon  cloth,  and  dried,  and 
the  surface  is  then  planed  and  finished. — Slat  seat,  a 
seat  made  of  narrow  strips  of  wood,  usually  arranged  lon- 
gitudinally with  a  space  between  each  pair. —  Slat  weir, 
a  weir  or  pound  (for  the  capture  of  fish)  having  slats  in- 
stead of  netting.  [Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.] 
S.  lat.    An  abbreviation  of  south  latitude. 


slate 

slat-bar  (slat'bar),  n.  The  bar  of  the  limber  of 
a  siege-howitzer  between  the  spUnter-bar  and 
the  bolster,  connecting  the  futehells. 

slatch^  (slach),  n.  [An  assibilated  form  of 
stocfci.]  Maut. :  (a)  The  slack  of  a  rope.  (&)  A 
short  gleam  of  fine  weather,  (c)  A  brief,  pass- 
ing breeze. 

slatch^  (slach),  V.  i.  [A  var.  of  slash^.]  To 
dabble  in  mire.     [Scotch.] 

slat-crimper  (slat'krim*p6r),  n.  A  machine 
for  compressing  the  ends  of  slats  to  make  them 
flt  mortises  out  to  receive  them. 

slatei  (slat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  slated,  ppr. 
slating.  [<  MB.  *slaten,  sleten,  slseten  (pret. 
slette),  bait,  perhaps  orig.  tear,  lit.  <  AS.  sUtan 
(pret.  slat),  sUt,  tear:  see  slit^.]  1.  To  bait; 
set  a  dog  loose  at.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

Heo  .  .  .  sletten  him  with  hundes. 

Life  of  St.  Juliana  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62.    (Stratmann.) 

2.  To  haul  over  the  coals ;  take  to  task  harshly 
or  rudely;  berate;  abuse;  scold;  hold  up  to 
ridicule ;  criticize  severely :  as,  the  work  was 
slated  in  the  reviews.     [Colloq.,  Bng.] 

And  instead  of  being  grateful,  you  set  to  and  slate  me ! 
JR.  D.  Blackmore,  Kit  and  £ltty,  xxxl. 

None  the  less  111  slate  him.  I'll  slate  him  ponderously 
in  the  cataclysm.     S.  Z'^ing,  The  Light  that  Failed,  iv. 

slate^  (slat),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  slat,  slatte,  *slate, 
sclate,  usually  sclat,  sclatte:  see  slat^.]  I.  n. 
It.  A  thin,  flat  stone  or  piece  of  stone;  a  thin 
plate  or  flake.    See  slat^,  1. 

With  sunne  and  the  frost  togither,  it  [the  Columbine 

marl]  will  resolve  and  cleave  into  most  thin  slates  or  flakes. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  8. 

Especially — 2.  A  piece  or  plate  of  the  stone 
hence  called  slate.  (See  def.  3.)  Specifically— 
(a)  A  plate  of  slate  used  for  covering  in  or  roofing  build-  > 
mgs ;  a  tile  of  slate,  (b)  A  tablet  of  slate,  usually  in- 
closed in  a  wooden  frame,  used  for  writing,  especially  by 
school-children ;  hence,  any  similar  tablet  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  door,  which  moved  with  difficulty  on  its  creaking 
and  rusty  hinges,  being  forced  quite  open,  a  square  and 
sturdy  little  urchin  became  apparent,  with  cheeks  as  red 
as  an  apple.  ...  A  book  and  a  small  t^ate  under  his  arm 
indicated  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  school, 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iii 

3.  A  rock  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
which  is  its  fissile  structure,  or  capability  of 
being  easily  split  or  cleft  into  thin  plates  of 
nearly  uniform  thickness  and  smooth  surfaces. 
The  rocks  in  which  a  fissile  structure  is  particularly  well 
developed  are  almost  exclusively  the  .argillaceous,  and 
those  which  have  been  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  and 
this  fissility  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  the  rock  into  new  combinations 
fiattened  into  thin  scales  which  lie  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  rock  was  pressed  at 
the  time  the  metamorphism  was  taking  place.  The  best^ 
known  variety  of  slate  is  the  common  roofing-slate,  which 
is  compact,  homogeneous,  and  fissile  enough  to  be  used 
for  covering  roofs,  or  tor  manufacture  into  tables,  chim- 
ney-pieces, writing-slates,  etc.  The  valuable  varieties  of 
roofing-slate  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  older  meta- 
morphic  rocka.  (See  cleavage  xoAfMaUon.)  Korth  Wales 
is  by  far  the  most  important  slate-producing  region  of  the 
world,  some  beds  having  been  worked  there  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century.  The  principal  quarries  are  in  south- 
ern Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian, and  in  Montgomeryshire  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 
There  are  also  quarries  in  Cornwall  in  the  Devonian,  and 
slates  of  the  same  geological  age  are  obtained  in  France 
in  considerable  quantity,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Germany 
adjacent  to  the  Khine.  There  are  various  quarries  in 
Devonshire  in  the  Carboniferous ;  but  in  most  of  them  the 
slate  furnished  is  not  of  first-rate  quality ;  and,  in  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Carboniferous  is  the  highest  geolo- 
gical formation  producing  what  can  properly  be  denom- 
inated slate.  The  slate  of  the  United  States  comes  almost 
entirely  from  a  very  low  position  in  the  geological  series, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  Europe.  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont 
are  the  principal  slate-producing  States,  and  they  together 
furnish  more  than  two  thirds  in  value  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  country. 

4.  A  preliminary  list  of  candidates  prepared 
by  party  managers  for  acceptance  by  a  nomi- 
nating caucus  or  convention:  so  called  as  be- 
ing written  down,  as  it  were  on  a  slate,  and 
altered  or  erased  like  a  school-boy's  writing. 
[U.  S.  political  slang.]— Adhesive  slate.  See  ad- 
Aefflue.- Aluminous  slate,  slate  containing  alumina, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum. — Alum  Slate.  See 
aZum.— ArgUlaceous  slate,  clay  slate  (which  see,  under 
cla^).- Backof  aslate.  See ioefti.— Bituminous  slate, 
soft  slate  impregnate  with  bitumen. — Chlorite  Slate. 
See  cAZorite.- Drawlng-Blate.  Same  as  Uack  chalk  (a) 
(which  see,  under  chalk). — Hone  or  whet  slate,  slate 
which  has  much  silica  in  its  composition,  and  is  used  for 
hones. — Hornblende  slate,  slate  containing  hornblende. 
-Knotted  Elate.  See  fctofl,  m.,  3  {/).— Lithographic 
slate.  See  lithographic.— Failiabing  slate.  See  polish- 
ing-slate.—'Raia-Bpot  slate,  certain  slates  forming  part 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  in  Wales :  so  called  from  their 
mottled  appearance.— Sldddaw  slates,  a  series  of  slaty 
and  gritty  rocks  occurring  in  the  Lake  District  of  England, 
and  forming  there  the  base  of  the  fossiUferous  rocks.  The 
most  important  fossils  which  they  contain  are  graptolites. 
— Stonesfield  slate,  in  geol.,  a  division  of  the  Great  Oolite 
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group,  as  developed  in  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire 
consisting  of  thin-bedded  calcareous  sandstone,  extremely 
rich  in  a  great  variety  of  organic  remains,  among  which 
are  the  mammalian  genera  Amphitherium,  PhMascothe- 
num,  and  StereognaOim.  Portions  of  this  formation  have 
been  worlied  for  a  rooflng-material  from  a  remote  period. 
II.  a.  Of  tke  color  of  slate ;  slate-colored;  of 
a  dark,  slightly  blvdsh-gray  color  of  medium 
luminosity. 

slate^  (slat),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  slated,  ppr. 
slating.     l<  slate^,  n.]     1.  To  cover  with  slate 
or  plates  of  stone :  as,  to  slate  a  roof. 
A  high  HiOed  root,  with  fantastic  chimneys. 

LongfeBow,  Hyperion,  i.  5. 

2.  To  enter  as  on  a  slate ;  suggest  or  propose 
as  a  candidate  by  entering  tfie  name  on  the 
slate  or  ticket :  as,  A.  B.  is  already  slated  for  the 
mayoralty.  See  1.,  4.  [U.  S.  political  slang.] 
— 3.  In  tanning,  to  cleanse  from  hairs,  etc.,  with 
a  slater.     See  slater,  3. 

slate-ax  (slat'aks),  n.  A  slaters'  tool:  same  as 
sax^,  2. 

slate-black  (slat'blak),  a.  Of  a  slate  color  hav- 
ing less  than  one  tenth  the  luminosity  of  white. 

slate-blue  (slat'blo),  a.  Dull-blue  with  a  gray- 
ish tinge ;  schistaoeous. 

slate-clay  (slat'kla),  n.     Same  as  sliale^. 

slate-coal  (slat'kol),  n.  l.  A  variety  of  cannel- 
coal;  "a  hard,  duU  variety  of  coal"  (Gresley). 
This  name  is  given  to  one  of  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  Leices- 
tershire (England)  coal-field;  it  is  nearly  the  same  as 
splint-coal,  also  called  slaty  or  bony  coal,  and  contains  slaty 
matters  interstratifled,  which  are  called  bone  in  Pennsyl- 
vania (see  iionel,  9). 

3.  As  the  translation  of  the  German  ScMefer- 
kohle,  a  somewhat  slaty  or  laminated  variety 
of  lignite,  or  brown  coal. 

slate-colored  (slat'kul"ord),  a.  Of  a  very  dark 
gray,  really  without  chroma,  or  almost  so,  but 
appearing  a  little  bluish. 

slate-cutter  (slat'kut^er),  n.  A  machine  for 
trimming  pieces  of  slate  into  the  forms  desired 
for  roofing-  or  writing-slates,  it  consists  of  a  table 
with  knives  pivoted  at  one  end,  and  operated  by  hand- 
levers.    Also  called  slate-cutting  machine. 

slate-frame  (slat 'f ram),  n.  A  machine  for 
dressing  and  finishing  the  wooden  frames  for 
writing-slates. 

slate-gray  (slat'gra),  a.  A  relatively  luminous 
slate  color. 

slate-peg  (slat'peg),  ■».  A  form  of  nail  used 
for  fastening  slates  on  a  roof;  a  slaters'  nail. 

slate-pencil  (slat'pen''sil),  n.  A  pencil  of  soft 
slate,  or  like  material,  used  for  writing  or  figur- 
ing on  framed  pieces  of  slate. 

slater  (sla'tfer),  n.  [ME.  slater,  sclater;  <  slate^ 
+  -eri.]  1.  One  who  makes  or  lays  slates; 
one  whose  occupation  is  the  roofing  of  build- 
ings with  slate. 

But  th'  masons,  and  slaUnrs,  and  such  lilse  have  left  their 
work,  and  locked  up  the  yards. 

Hirs.  Qasketl,  Mary  Barton,  v. 

3.  A  general  name  of  cursorial  isopods.  slaters 
proper,  or  wood-slaters,  also  called  viood-lice,  hog-lice,  and 
sow-bugs,  are  terrestrial  oniscids,  of  the  family  OmseidsB,  as 
the  British  Poreellio  scaber.  Box-slaters  are  Idotetdse; 
water-slaters  are  Asellidse,  as  the  gribble,  lArtmoria  tere- 
branx;  shield-slaters  belong  to  the  genus  Caxeidina;  globe- 
slaters  to  Spheeroma.  The  cheliferous  slaters  are  Tanai- 
dec.  See  the  technical  names,  and  cuts  under  Ontscus  and 
Isopoda. 

3.  A  tool,  with  blade  of  slate,  used  for  fleshing 
or  slating  hides. 

slate-saw  (slat'sft),  n.  A  form  of  circular  stone- 
saw  for  cutting  up  or  trimming  slabs  of  slate. 

slate-spar  (slat'spar),  n.  A  slaty  form  of  cal- 
careous spar :  same  as  shiver-spar. 

slather  (slasn'Sr),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
quantity;  a  large  piece:  usually  in  the  plural. 
[Slang.] 

I  could  give  you  twenty-four  more,  if  they  were  needed, 
to  show  how  exactly  Mr. can  repeat  slathera  and  slath- 
ers of  another  man's  literature.    New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  BO. 

slatify  (sla'ti-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slatified, 
ppr.  slatifying.  [<  slate'^  +  -4-fy.2  To  make 
slaty  in  character;  give  a  slaty  character  to. 

slatiness  (sla'ti-nes),  n.  Slaty  character  or 
quality. 

slatingi  (sla'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  slating;  verbal 
n.  of  stofei,  1).]     1.  Baitmg. 

Bay  of  hor,  of  \iole-slatyng  [buU-baiting]. 

Kyv^  Alisaunder,  1.  200.    (HalHweU.) 

3.  An  unsparing  criticism;  a  severe  reprimand. 
[Colloq.,  Eng.] 
slating^  (sla'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  slate^,  •!).] 
1 .  The  operation  of  covering  roofs  with  slates. 
— 3.  A  roofing  of  slates. — 3.  Slates  taken  col- 
lectively; the  material  for  slating:  as,  the  whole 
slating  of  a  house. — 4.  A  liquid  preparation 
for  coating  blackboards  so  that  they  may  be 
marked  upon  with  chalk  or  steatite :  generally 
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called  liquid  slating.  Such  preparations  are 
better  than  oil-paint,  as  they  do  not  glaze  the 
surface. 

To  apply  the  slating,  have  the  surface  smooth  and  per. 
f ectly  free  from  grease.    Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser. ,  p.  257. 

slat-iron  (slat'i'em),  n.  In  a  folding  carriage- 
top,  an  iron  shoe  incased  in  leather,  forming  a 
finishing  to  the  bow  or  slat  which  is  pivoted  by 
it  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle. 

slat-machine  (slat'ma-shen"),  n.  In  wood- 
worMng :  (a)  A  machine  for  cutting  slats  from 
a  block.  (6)  A  machine  for  making  the  tenons 
on  blind-slats,  and  for  inserting  the  staples  by 
which  such  slats  are  connected. 

slat-plane  (slat'plan),  n.  A  form  of  plane  for 
cutting  thin  slats  for  blinds,  etc.  in  some  forms 
the  stock  carries  a  number  of  cutters,  so  that  several  slats 
are  cut  simultaneously.    E.  S.  Knight. 

slattet  (slat),  n.    See  stofS. 

slatted  (slaf'ed),  p.  a.  [<  slat^  +  -e^.'\  Fur- 
nished with,  made  of,  or  covered  with  slats: 
as,  a  slatted  frame. 

slatter  (slat'6r),  «.  j.  [Freq.  ofsto<i:  seesZa*!.] 
I.  intn'ans.  1.  To  be  careless  of  dress  and  dirty ; 
be  slovenly. 

Dawgos,  or  Dawkin,  a  negligent  or  dirty  slaMering  wo- 
man. Ray,  North  Country  Words. 

3.  To  be  wasteful  or  improvident. 

This  man  ...  is  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  is  not  cov- 
etous neither,  but  runs  out  merely  by  slatting  and  neg- 
ligence. Smfl,  Journal  to  Stella,  xix. 

II.  trans.  To  waste,  or  fail  to  make  a  proper 
use  of;  spill  or  lose  carelessly.  Ralliwell. 
slattern  (slat'em),  n.  and  a.  [Prob.  (with  un- 
orig.  n  as  in  hittern^,  or  perhaps  through  the 
ppr.  slattering)  <  slatter,  «.]  I.  n.  A  woman 
who  is  negligent  of  her  dress,  or  who  suffers  her 
clothes  and  household  furniture  to  be  in  disor- 
der; one  who  is  not  neat  and  nice;  a  slut. 

We  may  always  observe  that  a  gossip  in  politics  is  a  slat- 
tern in  her  family.  Addison,  The  Freeholder,  No.  26. 

Her  mother  was  a  partial,  ill-judging  parent,  a  dawdle, 
&  slattern,  .  .  .  whose  house  was  the  scene  of  mismanage- 
ment and  discomfort  from  beginning  to  end. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xxxix. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
slattern;  slovenly;  slatternly. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbons  glare. 
The  new-scour'd  manteau,  and  tbeslcOtem  air. 

Oay,  Trivia,  iiL  270. 

slatternt  (slat' 6m),  v.  t.  [<  slattern,  n. ;  cf. 
slatter,  ».]  To  consume  carelessljj  or  idly; 
waste :  with  away.    [Eare.] 

All  that  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  never  ^aMem 
one  minute  in  idleness. 


slatternliness  (slat'6m-li-nes),  n.    Slatternly 

habits  or  condition. 
slatternly  (slat'6m-li),  a.    [<  slattern  +  -lyK'\ 

Pertaining  to  a  slattern ;  having  the  habits  of  a 

slattern;  slovenly. 

A  very  slatternly,  dirty,  but  at  the  same  time  very  gen- 
teel French  maid  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  my  daughter. 

Chesterfiad. 

Every  court  had  its  carven  well  to  show  m&  in  the  noisy 
keeping  of  the  water-carriers  and  the  stattemly,  statuesque 
gossips  of  the  place.  HaweUs,  Venetian  Life,  li. 

slatternly  (slat'6m-li),  adv.  [<  slatternly,  a.] 
In  a  slovenly  way. 

slatterpoucn  (slat'^r-pouch),  n.  [<  *slatter  for 
slat^+poueh.  Gt.  slappaty-poueh.']  A  kind  of 
game. 

When  they  were  boyes  at  trap,  or  slatterpoMh, 
They'd  sweat. 

Oaytan,  Notes  to  Don  Quixote,  p.  86.    (Na/res.) 

slattery  (slat'6r-i),  a.  [<  stotter -I- -^1.]  Wet; 
sloppy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

slaty  (sla'ti),  a.  \<slate^+  ■y^.']  Resembling 
slate ;  having  the  nature  or  properties  of  slate : 
as,  a  slaty  color  or  texture ;  a  slaty  feel. 

The  path  .  .  .  scaled  the  promontory  by  one  or  two 
rapid  zigzags,  carried  in  a  broken  track  along  the  precipi- 
tous face  of  a  Aaty  grey  rock.  ScM,  Eob  Roy,  xxx. 

Slaty  cleavage,  cleavage,  as  of  rocks,  into  thin  plates  or 
laminsB,  like  those  of  slate :  applied  especially  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  planes  of  cleavage  produced  by  pres- 
sure are  often  oblique  to  the  true  stratification,  and  per- 
fectly symmetrical  and  parallel  even  when  the  strata  are 
contorted. — Slaty  gneiss,  a  variety  of  gneiss  in  which 
the  scales  of  mica  or  crystals  of  hornblende,  which  are 
usually  minute,  form  thin  lamlnse,  rendering  the  rock 
easily  cleavable. 
slaughtt  (slftt),  n.  [<  ME.  slaught,  slauht,  slagt, 
<  AS.  sleaht,  sleM,  sUM,  slyht,  killing,  slav^hter, 
fight,  battle  (ehiefiy  in  comp.)  (=  OS.  slahta  = 
OPries.  slachte = D.  slagt  =  MLGr.  slacU = OHGr. 
slahta,  slaht,  MHG.  slahte,  slaht,  Gt.  sehlacht,  kill- 
ing, slaughter,  fight,  battle,  =  Sw.  slagt,  killing 
(<  LG.),  =  leel. «Zatta  =  Dan.  sUet,  mowing; 
with  formative  -*,  <  AS.  sledn  (pp.  slegen),  etc.. 
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strike.  Mil,  slay :  see  slay''-.    Cf .  manslaught,  on. 
slaught.}    Killing;  slaughter. 

Myche  slaghte  in  the  slade,  &  slyngyng  of  horse ! 

Mony  derfe  there  deghlt,  was  dole  to  beholde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (KE.  I.  S.X\.mOS. 

slaughter (sia'tfer),^.  [KME. slaughter, slauhter, 
slauUr,  slawtyr,  slaghter,  <  AS.  as  if  *sleahtor  (= 
leel.  slatr,  butchers'  meat,  =  Norw.  dial,  slaa^ 
ter,  cattle  for  slaughter),  with  formative  -tor 
(as  in  hleahtor,  E.  laughter),  <  sledn  (pp.  slegen), 
strike,  kill,  slay:  seeslay^.  Cf.  loel.  siair,  butch- 
ers'meat.  Ct.  slaught.']  The  act  of  slaying  or 
killing,  especially  of  many  persons  or  animals. 
(a)  Applied  to  persons,  a  violent  putting  to  death ;  ruth- 
less, wanton,  or  brutal  killing ;  great  destruction  of  life 
by  violent  means ;  carnage ;  massacre :  as,  the  slaughter  of 
men  in  battle. 

And  zit  natheles,  men  seyn,  thei  shaUe  gon  out  in  the 
tyme  of  Antecrist,  and  that  the!  schulle  maken  gret 
slaughtre  of  Cristene  men.         Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  267. 

One  speech  ...  I  chiefly  loved ;  'twas  .aineas'  tale  to 
Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  especially  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam's  slaughter.  Snak. ,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  46S. 

(5)  Applied  to  beasts,  butchery ;  the  killing  of  oxen,  sheep, 
or  ottier  animals  for  market,  (c)  Great  or  sweeping  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  goods  offered  for  sale.  [Advertising 
cant.]— Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  See  inrment. 
=S3m.  (a)  Havoc.  See  WBl. 
slaughter  (sia'ter),  v.  t.  [=  loel.  sldtra  =  Norw. 
slaatra,  slaughter  (cattle) ;  from  the  noun.]  1. 
To  Mil;  slay;  especially,  to  Mil  wantonly,  ruth-  ^ 
lessly,  or  in  great  numbers ;  massacre :  as,  to 
slaughter  men  in  battle. 

Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1376. 

Onward  next  morn  the  slaughtered  man  they  bore. 

With  him  that  slew  him. 

WUliajm  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  349. 

3.  To  butcher;  kill,  as  animals  for  the  market 
or  for  food :  as,  to  slaughter  oxen  or  sheep.  =SyiL 
1.  Slay,  Massacre,  etc.    See  tcUl^. 
slaughterdomt  (sia't6r-dum),  n.     [<  slaughter 
+  -dom.']    Slaughter;  carnage.     [Bare.] 

Lord,  what  mortal  feuds,  what  furious  combats,  what 
cruel  bloodshed,  what  horrible  slaughterdom,  have  been 
committed  for  the  point  of  honour  and  some  few  courtly 
ceremonies !  O.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

slaughterer  (sia't&r-6r),M.  [<  slaughter  +  -e»-i.] 
A  person  employed  in  slaughtering ;  a  butcher. 

Thou  dost  then  wrong  me,  as  that  slaughterer  doth 
Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kill. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  IL  B.  109. 

slaughter-house  (sia,'t6r-hous),  n.  [<  slaughter 
+  house.  Cf .  Dan.  slagterhus  (<  slagter,  a  butch- 
er, -I-  h/us,  house),  D.  slagtmds,  MLG.  slachte- 
hus,  as  B.  slaught  +  house."]  A  house  or  place 
where  animals  are  butchered  for  the  market; 
an  abattoir;  hence,  figuratively,  the  scene  of 
a  massacre ;  the  scene  of  any  great  destruction 
of  human  life. 

Not  those  [men]  whose  malice  goes  beyond  their  power, 
and  want  on^  enough  of  that  to  make  the  whole  World  i 
Slaughter-Jumse.  StilKngfleet,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

With  regard  to  the  Spanish  inquisition,  it  mattered  little 
whether  the  Oaughter-hmue  were  called  Spanish  or  Flem- 
ish, or  simply  the  Blood  Ck>unclL 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  HI.  16. 

Slaughter-house  cases,  three  cases  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  1873  (16  Wall.,  S6X  so  called  because  sus- 
taining the  validity  of  a  statute  of  Louisiana  creating  a 
monopoly  in  the  slaughtering  business  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  regulation  within  the 
police  power  for  protection  of  health,  etc.  The  decision 
is  important  in  Its  bearing  upon  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution. 
slaughtermant  (sl&'t6r-man),  n.  [<  slaughter 
+  man.]  One  employed  in  killing ;  a  slayer ; 
an  executioner. 
Herod's  bloody-hunting  sla/ughtermen. 

Shak.,  Hen.  T.,  UL  3.  41. 

All  his  aids 
Of  ruffians,  slaves,  and  other  slaughtermen. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 
slaughterous  (slft'ter-us),  a.     [<  slaughter  + 
-ous.]    Bent  on  killing;  murderous. 

Dh-eness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterms  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 14. 

Such  butchers  as  yourselues  neuer  want 
A  colour  to  excuse  your  slamhterous  mind. 
Heywood,  1  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1.  53). 

slaughterously  (sl&'t6r-us-li),  adv.  Murder- 
ously; so  as  to  slay. 

slaughter-weapon  (sia't6r-wep"on),  n.  A 
weapon  used  for  slaughtering. 

Every  man  a  slaughter  weapon  (or  battle  axe  E.  V.  in 
margin]  m  his  hand.  eW.  ix.  2. 

slaundert,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  slav^ 
der. 

Slav  (sl4v),  n.  and  a.  [Also  Slave,  Sclav,  Sclave; 
<  G.  MHG.  «fctoe,  Slave  (ML.  Sclavus,  SUvus, 
Sclaphus,  MGr.  S/ad^of,  ^U^og),  a  Slav,  a  Slar 
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vonian ;  a  shortened  £orm  of  the  Slavic  word, 
OBulg.  Slomeninii  (=  Euss.  Slavyanirm,  MGr. 
tK>Mpriv6i,  ML.  Sclamnus),  a  Slav,  Slavonian, 
Slovenian;  according  to  Miklosioh  the  forma- 
tion of  the  word  with  the  suffix  -Aenu  points  to 
a  local  nam;B  as  the  origin;  the  ordinary  deri- 
vation from' OBulg.  slovo,  a  word,  ot  slava,  glory, 
fame,  is  untenable.  Hence  Slavic,  Slavonian, 
Slavonic,  Slovenian,  slaved,  slavine,  etc.]  I,  n. 
One  of  a  race  of  peoples  widely  spread  in  east- 
em,  southeastern,  and  central  Europe ;  a  Sla- 
vonian. The  Slavs  afe  divided  Into  two  sections— the 
southeastern  and  the  western.  The  lormer  section  com- 
prises the  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Serho-Croatians,  and  Slo- 
venes ;  the  latter,  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Slo- 
vaks, Wends,  and  Kashoubes. 
II.  a.  Slavic;  Slavonian. 

Slavdom  (slav'dum),  n.  [<  Slav  +  -dom.'\ 
Slavs  collectively;  the  group  or  race  of  peoples 
called  Slavs :  as,  the  civilization  of  Slavdom. 

Slave^,  n.  and  a.    See  Sla/v. 

slave^  (Slav),  n.  and  a.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  <  slave-grown  (slav'gron),  a.  Grown  on  land 
OF.  esclave,  esclau,  P.  esclave  =  Pr.  esclau,  m.,  cultivated  by  slaves;  produced  by  slave  labor. 
eselava,  t.,  =  Sp.  esclavo  =  Pg.  escravo  =  It.  Slave-grown  will  exchange  for  uon-alam-grawn  com- 
Schia/BO,  Stiavo  {<  ML.  SclaVUS,  slaws)  =  MD.  moditles  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  the  quantity  ol  labour 
slave,  slaef  (also  slavven),  D.  slaaf  =  Sw.  sUf     required  for  their  production. 


slave-fork. 


J.  S.  Mill,  Pql.  Boon., 


=  Dan.  slave,  <  late  MHG.  sMave,  slave,  G.  sklave,  „i,™i,„i  j„^  f^^=  ,u;=i;,^l T  ^'*'-i"'™-  "^ 
a  slave,  prop,  one  taken  in  war,  orig.  one  of  the  ^IfJ^^^t  ^        toFd6r),  n.    One  who 


Slavs  or  Slavonians  taken  in  war,  me  word  be- 


lli VL  I  3. 

owns 


ing  identical  with  MHG.  G.  SkUie,  Slave  (ML.  slaveholding  (slav  hol"ding)  a.  Holding  or 
Sclavus,  Slmius,  MGr.  sad/Sor,  ^T^Boe),  a  Slav,  TfJ?  «F  ^""^^"^  ^""^^  ^®  *^*"^®^=  *^'  ^^"^ 
Slavonian:  see  Slav.  For  similar  notions,  cf  ±''!fi'W„^*?*r/=i=-„'i.  //fi,^  n  i,  ».  . 
AS.  wealJi,  foreigner,  Celt,  slave:  see  Welsh.^  slave-himter  (slav'hun"t6r),«.  One  who  hunts 
I.  n.  1.  Aperson  who  is  the  chattel  or  property  Tl't^IZ  IfZZl'  ^1  ^.^"^^andpaits  of 
of  another  and  is  wholly  subject  to  Hs  will ;    ^^'  ^°''  *^«  Purpose  of  selling  them  into  sla- 

a  bond-servant:  a  serf .    See  slavery^.  I^'  ,„    ^      *■».*-,.  ^  ^    ^   ,    , 

'  "  Especially  characteristic  of  existence  on  the  borderland 

between  Islam  and  heathendom  is  the  story  of  our  hero's 
capture  by  a  band  of  ruthless  ^mhuvJbsrs. 

The  Academy,  No.  903,  p.  112. 
The  inhabitants,  both  male  and  female,  became  the  slave-makine    (slav '  ma "  Hnff),    a.       MaMne 
«i<»»es  of  those  who  made  them  prisoners.  oIottoo    ac  o^f  otI+     o     t,      »  t,       ■  ■ 

Irvina  Granada,  n  36      =l"Ves,  as  an  ant.    Such  ants  are  Formica  sanffumea 
„     _  ,       ,         ,      .    .,  „  ">  i"      •     and  PoJyersr™  rtt/escem,  which  attack  colonies  of  J'ormica 

a.   One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance     fusca,  capture  and  carry  off  the  larvae,  and  rear  them  in 
and  is  entirely  under  the  influence  or  domina-    servitude, 
tion  of  some  habit  or  vice :  as,  a  slave  to  ambi-  slaver^  (slav'6r),  v.     [<  ME.  slaveren,  <  leel 


Let  Egyptian  slaves, 
Parthians,  and  barefoot  Hebrews  brand  my  face. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  11.  2. 


tion ;  a  slaA)e  of  drink. 


Give  me  that  man 


That  is  not  passion's  ^ave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  77. 


8.  One  who  labors  like  a  slave;  a  drudge:  as, 
^  slave  to  the  desk. — 4.  An  abject  wretch ;  a 
mean,  servile  person. 

An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into  se- 
crets !  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  393. 

5.  In  entom.,  an  insect  held  captive  by  or  made 
to  work  for  another,  as  in  some  colonies  of  ants. 
See  sZowe-OTflsfcimfl'.— Fugitive-Blavelaws.  See/ng*. 
tive.— Slave's  diamond,  a  colorless  variety  of  topaz  found 
in  Brazil.  Called  by  the  French  goMe  d'eau.  [Slave  is 
used  in  many  self-explanatory  compounds,  as  slave-breeder, 
slave-catcher,  slave-oicner,  slave-mwrket,  imve-trader,  etc.] 
=S^.  1.  Serf,  Slave  (see  serf),  bondman,  thrall.  See 
servitude. 

II.  a.  1.  Performed  by  slaves:  as,  slave 
labor. —  3.  Containing  or  holding  slaves:  as, 
a  slave  State —  Slave  State,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a  State  in 
which  domestic  slavery  prevailed :  used  of  the  period  im-     .  i  /  i      'a  \ 

mediately  preceding  the  civil  war.     These  States  were  Slavery  S.SlS'y  erj,  n 


Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Cai'olina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Aransas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
slave^  (slav),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slowed,  ppr.  slav- 
ing.    [=  MD.  D.  slaven  =  MhQr.  slaven  =  Sw. 


slafra,  slaver,  =  LG.  sldbhern,  slaver,  slabber: 
see  slahher^.']    I.  intrans.  To  suffer  the  saliva 
to  dribble  from  the  month;  drivel;  slabber. 
His  mouthe  slavers. 

Ham/pole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  784. 
Make  provision  for  your  slavering  hounds. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 
The  mad  mastiff  is  in  the  meantime  ranging  the  whole 
country  over,  slavering  at  the  mouth. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixix. 

II.  trans.  To  besmear  or  defile  with  slaver  or 
saliva;  beslabber. 

Then,  for  a  suit  to  drink  in,  so  much,  and,  that  being 

slavered,  so  much  for  another  suit. 

'  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

Like  hogs,  we  slaver  his  pearls,  "turn  his  graces  into 

wantonness,"  and  turn  again  to  rend  in  pieces  the  bringers. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  344. 

Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve,  he  [the  lawyer]  mouths  it  more  and 

more, 
TDl  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er. 

C.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vii.  144. 

[<  ME.  slaver,  slamyr,  < 


Icel.  slajr,  slaver:  see  slaver^,  v.    Cf.  slather^, 
».]    Saliva  driveling  from  the  mouth;  drivel. 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  leam'd  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  L  106. 


sUfva;  from  the  noun.]    I.  intrans.  To  work  giaver^  (sla'v6r),  n.     [<  slave'^  +  -erl.]     1.  A 


like  a  slave;  toil;  drudge:  as,  to  sla/ve  night 
and  day  for  a  miserable  living, 
Il.t  trans.  To  enslave. 


ship  or  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

Two  mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one  per- 
son in  equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been  convicted 
and  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  175. 

2.  Apersonengaged  in  the  slave-trade;  a  slave- 
hunter;  a  slave-dealer. 

The  Slaver  led  her  from  the  door. 
He  led  her  by  the  hand, 

To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 
In  a  strange  and  distant  land ! 
2^07!^/eSow,  Quadroon  Girl. 

A  gang  of  slaves  slaverer  (slav'er-6r),  n.     [<  slaver^   +   -eri.] 
One  who  slavers ;  a  driveler ;  hence,  a  servile. 


But  will  you  slave  me  to  your  tyranny? 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love  s  Cure,  iit  3. 

Fortune,  who  slaves  men,  was  my  slave. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Boaring  Girl. 

slave-baron  (slav'bar'on),  n.  One  who  is  in- 
fluential by  reason  of  tie  ownership  of  many 
slaves.     [An  affected  use.] 

slave-born  (slav'bdm),  a.    Bom  in  slavery, 

slave-coffle  (slav'kof'l),  n.     ' 
to  be  sold;  a  coffle. 

slave-driver  (slav'dri^ver),  n.    An  overseer  of    abject  flatterer, 
slaves  at  their  work;  hence,  an  exacting  or  slaveringly  (slav'er-ing-li),  adv.    "With  slaver 
cruel  taskmaster.  or  drivel. 

slave-fork  (slav'f6rk),  n.    A  forked  branch  of  slavery!  (slav'6r-i),  a.     [<  slaver^  +  -y^.    Cf. 
a  tree,  four  or  five  feet  long,  used  by  slave-    slabbery.}     Slabbery;  wet  with  slaver, 
hunters  in  Africa  to  prevent  the  slaves  they        "Tes,  drink,  Peggy,"  said  Hash,  thrusting  his  slavery 
have    captured    or   purchased    from   running    lips  close  to  her  ear.  5.  ./itdd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

away  when  on  the  march  from  the  interior  to  slavery^  (sla'v6r-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  slaverie 
the  coast.  The  forked  part  is  secured  on  the  neck  of  (=  D.  slavernij  =  G.  sMaverei  =  8w.  slafven  = 
the  slave  by  lashings  passing  from  the  end  of  one  prong  to  Dan.  stolen);  as  slave^  + -ery."]  1.  A  state  of 
the  end  of  the  other,  so  that  the  heavy  stick  hangs  down  servitude ;  the  condition  of  a  slave ;  bondage ; 
SIS?d^it??hf ^rk^oS'ti^e' ^Icnfa^oth^XU^  "Z  entire  su^ction  to  the  will  and  commands  of 
cut  in  next  column.  another;  the  obligation  to  labor  tor  a  master 


slavish 

without  the  consent  of  the  servant ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  right  in  law  which  makes  one  per- 
son absolute  master  of  the  body  and  the  service 
of  another. 

Taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery.  Shak.,  Othello,  1.  3. 138. 

A  man  that  is  in  slavery  may  submit  to  the  will  of  his 
master,  because  he  cannot  help  it. 

S&llingfleet,  Sermons,  III.  iii. 

2.  The  keei)ing  or  holding  of  slaves;  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  human  beings  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude or  bondage,  slavery  seems  to  have  existed 
everywhere  from  very  early  times.  It  is  recognized  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  prevailing  custom,  and  the  Levitical 
laws  contain  many  regulations  in  regard  to  slaves  and  their 
rights  and  duties.  Serfdom  died  out  gradually  in  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  the  British  empire  in  1833,  after  long 
agitation,  the  sum  of  twenty  million  pounds  sterling  being 
paid  as  compensation  to  the  slave-owners.  Negro  slavery 
was  introduced  into  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  1620,  and  became  recognized  as  an  institution. 
The  Northern  States  gradually  got  rid  of  their  slaves  by 
emancipation  or  transportation  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Slavery  became  a  leading  and  agitating  question  from  the 
time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (1S20),  and  the  number 
of  slave  States  increased  to  fifteen,  gee  slave  State,  under 
slaved,  a.)  President  Lincoln,  by  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation of  January  Ist,  1863,  declared  free  all  slaves  in  that 
part  of  the  Union  designated  as  in  rebellion ;  and  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  1866,  abolished  sla- 
very within  the  United  States.  Slaveiy  has  been  abolished 
by  various  other  countries  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
by  Brazil  in  1888. 

In  the  progress  of  humane  and  Christian  principles,  and 
of  correct  views  of  human  rights,  slavery^  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  degradation  of  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God.   Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  138. 

3.  Servitude;  the  continuous  and  exhausting 
labor  of  a  slave ;  drudgery. 

The  men  are  most  imploied  in  hunting,  the  women  in 
dauery.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  11.  239. 

4t.  The  act  of  enslaving.     [Bare.] 

Though  the  firetence  be  only  against  faction  and  sedi- 
tion, the  design  is  the  slavery  and  oppression  of  the  People. 
Stminffjleet,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 
=Syn.  1.  Bondage,  etc.    See  servitude. — 1  and  2.  Vassal- 
age, tbraldom,  serfdom,  peonage. 
slave-ship  (slav'ship),  n.    A  ship  employed  in 
the  slave-trade;  a  slaver. 
slave-trade  (slav'trad),  n.    The  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  procuring  human  beings  by  capture  or 
purchase,  transporting  them  to  some  distant 
country,  and  selling  them  as  slaves;  traffic  in 
slaves.    The  slave-trade  is  now  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  Portuguese  and  Arabs  in  Africa.    It  was  abolished  in 
the  British  empire  in  1807,  and  by  Congress  in  the  United 
States  in  1807  (to  take  effect  January  1st,  1808). 

That  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies  commonly  called  a 

Slave  Trade.  J.  Wesley,  Journal,  Feb.  12, 1792. 

That  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail  which 

sanctioned  the  perpetual  continuance  of  the  slave-trade. 

Banerqft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  128. 

slave-trader  (slav'tra"d6r),  n.  One  who  trades 
in  slaves ;  a  slaver. 

slavey  (sla'vi),  n  [<  slaved  +  dim.  -ey.']  A  do- 
mestic drudge ;  a  maid-servant.    [Slang,  Eng.] 

The  slavey  has  Mr.  Frederick's  hot  water,  and  a  bottle 
of  soda-water  on  the  same  tray.  He  has  been  instructed 
to  bring  soda  whenever  he  hears  the  word  slavey  pro- 
nounced from  above.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xi. 
The  first  inquiry  is  for  the  missus  or  a  daughter,  and  if 
they  can't  be  got  at  they're  on  to  the  slaveys. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  472. 

Slavian  (slav'i-an),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  Slavic. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  HI.  125. 

Slavic  (slav'ik),  a.  and  n.     [<  SUm  +  -»c.]    I. 

a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Slavs,  their  country, 

language,  literature,  etc. ;  Slavonian. 

II,  n.  The  language  or  group  of  languages 
spoken  by  the  Slavs :  it  is  one  of  the  primary 
branches  of  the  great  Indo-European  or  Aryan 

family.—Cliurch  Slavic,  a  name  given  to  an  ancient 
dialect  of  Bulgarian  still  used  as  the  Biblical  and  liturgi- 
cal language  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  in  Russia 
and  other  Slavic  countries.  Also  called  Old  Bulgarian. 
See  Bulgarian. 
slavinet,  n.  [<  ME.  slaveyn,  slaveyne,  slavyn, 
sckmim,  sMavyn,  sclaimyn,  shlavyne,  sclavene,  < 
AF.  esclavine,  <  ML.sclavima,  a  long  garment  like 
that  worn  in  Slavonic  countries,  <  OBulg.  Slovi- 
enimii  =  Euss.  SlavyamnH,  Slav,  Slavonian :  see 
Slan).']    A  pilgrim's  cloak. 

Horn  sprong  ut  of  halle. 

And  let  his  sclauin  f  alle.   . 

Kin(i  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  35. 

slavish  (sla'vish),  a.    [=  D.  slaafseh  =  G.  skla- 
visch  =  Sw.  slafvisli  =  Dan.  slavish,  slavish;  as 
slaved  +  -jsfei.]     1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  character- 
istic of,  or  befitting  slaves;  servile;  base:  as, 
slavish  fears ;  a  slmHsh  dependence  on  the  great. 
Nor  did  I  use  an  engine  to  entrap 
His  life,  out  of  a  slavish  fear  to  combat 
Youth,  strength,  or  cunning. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  2. 


slavish 

Although  within  a  palace  thou  wast  bred, 
Yet  dost  thou  carry  but  a  slavish  heart. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  263: 

2.  Lacking  originality  or  due  independence. 
The  search  for  ancient  shapes  of  shields,  with  a  view  to 

their  slavish  reproduction,  which  is  now  so  usual,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  prevalent  before  about  the  year  1840. 
Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  N.  S.,  V.  69. 

3.  Like  that  of  a  slave;  servile;  consisting  of 
drudgery  and  laborious  toil:  as,  slavish  service. 

Many  a  purchased  slave, 
which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  miiles. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 

Shah.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  92. 
4t.  Enslaved;  oppressed. 
They  .  .  .  clog  their  slavish  tenants  with  commands. 
Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  ii.  128. 
=Syn.  1.  Cringing,  obsequious,  fawning,  groveling. — 3 
Drudging,  menial. 
slavishly  (sla'vish-li),  adv.    In  a  slavish  or  ser- 
vile manner;  as  a  slave;  as  if  deprived  of  the 
right  or  power  of  independent  action  or  thought. 
Here  we  have  an  arcade  of  five,  the  columns  of  which 
are  crowned  with  capitals.  Composite  in  their  general 
shape,  but  not  slavishly  following  technical  precedents, 
nor  all  of  them  exactly  alike. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  252. 
Slavishness  (sla'vish-nes),  n.     Slavish  charac- 
ter, spirit,  quality,  or  condition ;  servility. 
Slavism  (slav'izm),  TO.    [<  Slav  +  -ism.']    Slavic 
character,   peculiarities,   influence,   interests, 
and  aspirations. 

Countries  of  the  Greek  religion,  then,  give  the  smallest 
proportion  [of  suicides];  but  here  comes  in  the  great  in- 
fluence of  Slavism.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XX  221. 

slavite  (sla'vit),  n.  [<  slaved  +  -iteK]  A  slave- 
holder, or  one  who  favors  slavery;  in  U.  iS.  hist., 
a  member  of  the  pro-slavery  party.     [Bare.] 

Undoubtedly  the  most  abominable  and  surprising  spec- 
tacle which  the  wickedness  of  war  presents  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven  is  a  reverend  slavite. 

W.  Lloyd  Garrison,  The  Liberator  (1831),  I.  llii. 

slavocracy  (sla-vok'ra-si),n.  [Also  slaveocracy; 
irreg.  <  slaved  +  -o-cracy  as  in  democracy,  etc.] 
Slave-owners  coUeotively,  or  their  interests,  in- 
fluence, and  power,  especially  as  exercised  in 
the  maintenance  of  slavery. 

Each  strives  for  preeminence  in  representing  its  candi- 
date as  the  special  friend  of  the  slaveocracy. 

New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  4, 1856. 

Ever  since  he  [Calhoun]  had  abjured  his  early  national 

andlatitudioarian  bias,  and  become  an  "  honest  nullifler  " 

in  the  service  of  the  Aavoeravy,  he  had  unfitted  himself 

to  be  the  leader  of  a  great  national  party, 

H.  von  Hoist,  John  C.  Calhoun  (trans.),  p.  215. 

Slavocrat  (sla'vo-krat),  TO.  [Irreg.  <  slaved  + 
-o-crat  as  in  democrat,  etc.]  A  member  of  the 
slavocracy. 

The  slavocrats,  Calhoun  not  excepted,  .  .  .  were  not 
such  doctrinaires  as  to  risk  their  bones  in  charging  wind- 
mills. H.  von  Moist,  John  C.  Calhoun  (trans.),  p.  308. 

Slavonian  (sla-v6'ni-an),  a.  and  to.  [Also 
Solavonian;  <  ML. Slavonia, Sclavonia,the coxm- 
try  of  the  Slavs  or  Wends,  <  Slavus,  Sclavtis, 
Slav:  see  Slav.  Gt.  Slovenian.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Slavs,  their  language,  litera- 
ture, history,  etc.;  Slavic. — 2.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Slavonia. — Slavonian  grebe.   See  grebe. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  Slav  person  or  lan^age. — 2. 
An  inhabitant  of  Slavonia,  a  district  east  of 
Croatia,  with  which  it  forms  a  orownland  in  the 
Hungarian  or  Transleithan  division  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

Slavonianize  (sla-vo'ni-an-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  Slavonianized,  ppr.  StavonianAdng.  [<  Sla- 
vonian +  -ize.]  To  render  Slavonian  in  char- 
acter or  sentiment;  Slavonieize;  Slavonize. 

They  [the  Bulgarians]  are  not  of  pure  Slavic  descent,  but 

are  a  Slavonianized  race.  Science,  Yl.  803. 

The  Russian,  who  has  been  described  as  aSlavonianixed 

Finn  with  a  dash  of  Mongol  blood.  Science,  VI.  304. 

Slavonic  (sla-von'ik),  a.  and  to.  [Also  Scla- 
vonic; <  NXi.  Slavonieua,  Sclavonicus,  <  ML.  Sla- 
vonia, Sclavonia,  Slavonia:  see  Slavonian.']  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Slavs  or  Slavonians ; 
Slavic. 

II.  TO.  The  language  of  the  Slavs:  same  as 
Slavic. 
Slavonieize  (sla-von'i-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
Slavonicized,  ppr.  Slavonidzmg.  [<  Slavonic  + 
-ise.]  To  render  Slavonic  in  character,  senti- 
ment, language,  etc. 
The  Slavonic  or  Slavonicized  population. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  194. 

Slavonize  (slav'o-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Slav- 
onized,  ppr.  Slavonizing.  [<  Slavon(ic)  +  -dze.] 
To  render  Slavonian  in  character,  sentiment, 
language,  etc. 

This  element  is  preponderant  in  the  Timok  valley, 
while  in  Istria  it  is  represented  by  the  Cici,  at  present 
largely  SlavmUzed  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  268. 
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Slavophil  (slav'o-fil),  n.  [<  Slav  +  Gr.  <j>iMv, 
love.]  One  who  favors  or  admires  the  Slavonic 
race,  and  endeavors  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Slavonic  peoples:  frequently  used  at- 
tributively. 

There  were  the  so-called  Slavophils,  a  small  band  of  pa- 
triotic, highly-educated  Muscovites,  who  were  strongly 
disposed  to  admire  everything  specifically  Kussian,  ana 
who  habitually  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  wisdom  of 
Western  Europe.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  139. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Slavophils  will  not 
obtain  theu-  own  way.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  160. 

Slavophilism  (slav'o-fil-izm),  m.  [<  Slavophil 
+  -ism.]    Slavophil  sentiments  and  aims. 

Hostility  to  St  Petersburg  and  to  the  "Petersburg  period 
of  Russian  history  "  is  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of 
genuine  Slavophilism.  D.  M.  WaUaee,  Russia,  p.  418. 

Slavophobist(slav'o-f6-bist),  TO.  [<  Slav  +  Gr. 
(j>ol3elv,  fear,  +  -ist.]'  One  who  is  not  favorable 
to  the  Slavs,  or  who  fears  their  influence  and 
power. 

slawH,  a.,  n.j  and  adv.  An  obsolete  (Scotch) 
form  of  s/owl. 

slaw^  (sl^),  TO.  [<  D.  slaa,  salad  (Sewel)  (of. 
krop-slaa,  in  comp.,  lettuce-salad,  cabbage-let- 
tuce), contr.  of  salaad,  salaade,  now  salade, 
salad:  see  salad^.  Cf.  cole-slaw.]  Sliced  cab- 
bage, served  cooked  or  uncooked  as  a  salad. 

Slawet.  A  Middle  English  past  participle  of 
slay'^. 

slayl  (sla),  V.  t. ;  pret.  slew,  pp.  slain,  ppr.  slay- 
ing. [<  ME.  sleen,  slen,  slan,  slon,  scion,  slsen 
(without  inf.  ending,  slee,  sle,  slaa,  slo,  pres. 
ind.  1st  pers.  slaye,  etc.,  pret.  slow,  slou,  slough, 
slouh,  sloug,  slogh,  sloh,  slog,  pi.  slowen,  sloughen, 
sloven,  slowe,  sloughe,  etc.,  pp.  slam,  slayn, 
slamen,  slawe,  sleie,  yslayn,  islawe,  yslawe,  etc.), 
<  AS.  sledn  (contr.  form  of  *sleahan,  *slahan, 
pret.  sloh,  slog,  pi.  slogan,  pp.  slegen,  sleegen, 
geslegen,  geslsegen),  strike,  smite,  kill,  =  OS. 
slahan,  slaan  =  OPries.  sla  =  D.  slaam,  =  MLG. 
sldn,  LG.  slaan  =  OHG.  slahan,  MHG.  slahen, 
G.  schlagen  =  Joel,  sla  =  Sw.  sld  =  Dan.  slaae  = 
Goth,  slahan,  strike,  smite ;  not  found  outside  of 
Tent.,  unless  in  Olr.  sleehtavm,  sUgim,  I  strike. 
Some  compare  L.  lacerare,  (3t.  Ttanli^ew,  lacer- 
ate: see  lacerate.  Hence  ult.  slaught,  slaugh- 
ter, slay^,  sledge'^,  and  perhaps  stoif,  sleet^,  sly, 
sleight]    If.  To  strike  ;  smite. 

Thai  slew  the  wethir  that  thai  bar ; 
And  slew  fyr  for  to  rost  their  mete. 

Barbour,  vii.  163.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  strike  so  as  to  kill ;  put  to  death  violent- 
ly, by  means  of  a  weapon  or  otherwise ;  kill. 

Thi  fadir  hath  slayn  a  fat  calf.         Wydif,  Luke  xv.  27. 
They  brennen,  sleen,  and  bringe  hem  to  meschance. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  964. 
Hast  thou  dain  Tybalt?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee  ? 

Ska/c,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 116. 

3.  To  destroy;  put  an  end  to;  quench;  spoil; 
ruui. 

Swich  a  reyn  doun  fro  the  welkne  shadde 
That  ^ow  the  fyr  and  made  him  to  escape. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  742. 
The  rootes  eke  of  rede  and  risshe  thay  ete ; 
When  winter  sleeth  thaire  fedyng,  yeve  hem  meete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  wiui  the  heart. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  3.  26. 
=Syn.  2.  Murder,  etc.    See  kUU. 
Slay2  (sla),  n.     [Also  sley,  early  mod.  E.  also 
sleie;  <  ME.  slay,  slai,  <  AS.  six,  contr.  of  *slahe, 
in  an  early  form  slahae,  a  weavers'  reed  (=  Icel. 
sld  =  Sw.  sld  =  Dan,  slaa,  a  bar,  bolt,  cross- 
beam): so  called  from  striking  the  web  to- 
gether, <  sledn  (*sleahan,  *slahan),  strike :  see 
sto^i.]    The  reed  of  a  weavers'  loom. 
To  weue  in  the  stoule  sume  were  full  preste. 
With  slaiie,  with  tauellis,  with  hedeUis  well  drest. 

Skelton,  Oarlande  of  Laurell,  I.  791. 
slayer  (sla'er),  to.      [<  ME.  slaer,  sleer,  sleeve 
(=  MLG.  aleger  =  G.  schldger,  a  beater,  fighter, 
mallet),  a  slayer;  <  slay^  +  -eri.]    ()ne  who 
slays;  a  killer;  a  murderer;  an  assassin;  a  de- 
stroyer of  life. 
If  the  red  liayer  thinks  he  slays.        Emeirson,  Brahma. 
slazy  (sla'zi),  a.    A  dialectal  form  of  sleazy. 
sld.    -A.  contraction  (o)  of  sold;  (6)  of  sailed. 
^let.    An  old  spelling  of  slay^,  sly. 
sleave  (slev),  ».     [Also  sleeve;  cf.  Sw.  sl^f,  a 
knot  of  ribbon,  =  Dan.  sli^e,  a  bow-knot;  G. 
sehleife,  a  loop,  knot,  springe,  noose,  =  LG. 
slope,  sl&pe.a,  noose,  slip-knot;  from  the  root  of 
slip :  see  gfepi.]    Anything  matted  or  raveled; 
hence,  unspun  silk ;  the  knotted  and  entangled 
part  of  silk  or  thread. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 

Sha^.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  37. 


sled 

The  bank,  with  daltodilies  dight, 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted. 

Drayton,  Quest  of  Cynthia, 

sleave  (slev),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  shaved,  ppr. 
sleaving.  [Also  sleeve;  <  sleave,  n.]  To  sepa- 
rate or  divide,  as  a  collection  of  threads,  strands, 

or  fibers Sleaved  silk,  silk  not  spun  or  twisted,  but 

drawn  out  into  a  skein  or  bunch  of  loose  threads. 
sleave-silk  (slev'silk),  n.    Unspun  silk,  such  as 
floss  or  filoselle. 

Thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleave-silk! 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1. 35. 

sleaziness  (sla'-  or  sle'zi-nes),  to.  Sleazy,  thin, 
or  flimsy  character  or  quality. 

sleazy  (sla'-  or  sle'zi),  a.  [Also  sleezy,  also  dial. 
slazy;  supposed  to  be  <  G.  schleissig,  schlis- 
sig,  worn  out,  threadbare,  easiljr  split,  <  sehleis- 
sen,  split,  slit :  see  slit^,  slice.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  a  G.  adj.  would  thus  come  into 
popular  E.  use.  Kennett  (in  Halliwell)  con- 
nects sleazy  with  Silesia  (cf.  silesia,  a  stuff  so 
called).]  Of  thin  or  flimsy  substance;  com- 
posed of  poor  or  light  material :  said  of  a  textile 
fabric. 

I  cannot  well  away  with  such  sleaay  Stuff,  with  such 
Cobweb-compositions,  where  there  is  no  Strength  of  Mat- 
ter, nothing  for  the  Reader  to  caiTy  away  with  him,  that 
may  enlarge  the  Notions  of  his  Soul. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 

A  day  is  a  more  magnificent  cloth  than  any  muslin, 
the  mechanism  that  makes  it  is  infinitely  cunninger,  and 
you  shall  not  conceal  the  sleezy,  fraudulent,  rotten  hours, 
you  have  slipped  into  the  piece,  for  fear  that  any  honest 
thread,  or  straighter  steel,  or  more  infiexible  shaft,  will, 
not  testify  in  the  web. 

Emerson,  Complete  Prose  Works,  II,  357. 

Sleck^  (slek),  V.  t.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  slake^.    Prompt.  JParv.,  p.  459.    Also  sletch. 

sleck^t,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  sleek,  slicTc^. 

sleck-trought,  to.  [<  sledk,  var.  of  slake\  + 
tro^lgh.]  The  trough  in  which  a  blacksmith 
slakes  or  cools  his  irons. 

He  a  Black-smith's  son  appointed 
Head  in  his  place :  one  who  anointed 
Had  never  been,  unless  his  Dad 
Had  in  the  sleek-trough  wash'd  the  lad. 

T.  ITarf?,  England  s  Reformation,  i.    (Davies.) 

sled^  (sled),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sledd,  sledde, 
sleade;  <  ME.  sled,  sledde,  slede;  not  found  in 
AS. ;  <  MD.  slede,  sledde,  slidde,  later  sleede,  D. 
slede,  also  contr.  slee  =  MLG.  slede,  sledde,  LG. 
slede,  slee  =  OHG.  sUto,  slita,  MHG.  sUte,  sKtte,. 
G.  schlitten  (>  It.  slitta)  =  Icel.  sledhi  =  Sw. 
sldde  =  Norw.  slede,  slee  =  Dan.  slsede,  a  sled; 
<  AS.  slidan,  etc.,  slide :  see  slide.  Cf .  Ir.  Gael. 
slaod,  a  sledge,  <  slaod,  slide;  Lett,  slidas,  a. 
skate.  Hence  ult.  sledge^  and  sleigh^.]  1.  A 
drag  or  dray  without  wheels,  but  mounted  on 
runners,  for  the  conveyance  of  loads  over  frozen 
snow  or  ice,  or  over  mud  or  the  bare  ground,  as 
in  transporting  logs  and  heavy  stones.    Also- 


Upon  an  ivory  sled 
Thou  Shalt  be  drawn  amidst  the  frozen  pools. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  i.  2.  98. 
A  dray  or  sledde  which  goeth  without  wheeles,  traha. 

Baret. 

They  bringe  water  in  .  .  .  greate  tubbes  or  hogsheads. 

on  Oeddes.  H.  Best,  Farming  Book  (1641),  p,  107- 

2.  A  pair  of  runners  connected  by  a  frame- 
work, used  (sometimes  with  another  pair)  to 


A,  bob'Sled,  composed  of  two  short  sleds  a,  a'  contiected  tjy  a  perch. 
b,  which  is  attached  to  the  sled  a'  by  a  king-bolt  c.  on  which  the  sled 
a'  turns  freely,  thereby  enabling  it  to  be  turned  around  in  a  space  lit- 
tle wider  than  Its  own  length  :  the  box  or  body  of  the  sled,  when  one 
IS  used,  IS  supported  on  the  bolsters  rf,  d'.    B,  B',  hand-sleds, 

carry  loads  or  support  the  body  of  a  vehicle,  or, 
when  of  lighter  build  and  supporting  a  light 
platform  or  seat,  in  the  sport  of  coasting  and 
for  drawing  light  loads  by  hand. 

Chilion  made  her  a  present  of  a  beautiful  blue-painted- 
sled  to  coast  with  when  the  snows  came. 

5.  Judd,  Margaret,  1. 10. 
3.  A  vehicle  moving  on  runners,  drawn  by 
horses,  dogs,  or  reindeer ;  a  sleigh. 

In  his  lefte  hande  he  holdeth  a  collar  or  rayne  wherwith 
he  moderateth  the  course  of  the  hartes,  and  in  the  ryght 


sled 

hand  a  pyked  Btafle  wherwith  he  may  suBteine  the  lieade 

from  fanlyng  11  it  ohaunoe  to  decline  to  much  on  any  part. 

R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Siglsmundus  Llberus  (First  Books  on 

[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  331). 

I  departed  from  Vologhda  in  poste  in  a  akd,  as  the 

maner  Is  in  Winter.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  312. 

Sled^  (sled),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sledded,  ppr.  sled- 
ding. [<  sled'-,  n?]  I.  trans.  To  ooBvey  or  trans- 
port on  a  sled:  as,  to  sled  wood  or  timber. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  ride  or  travel  in  a  sled: 
sometimes  with  an  impersonal  it. 

look  where,  mantled  up  In  white, 
He  deds  it  like  the  Muscovite. 

Cotton  (Aiber's  Eng.  Oarner,  I.  219). 

2.  To  be  carried  or  transported  on  a  sled. 
[Colloq.] 

Now,  p'r'aps,  ef  you'd  Jest  tighten  up  the  ropes  a  leetle 
t'other  Bide,  and  give  *em  sovereignty,  the  hull  load  would 
eled  easier.  H.  B,  Stawe,  Oldtown,  p.  482. 


sled2  (sled),  n.  [A  corruption  of  sledge^."]  Same 
as  sledge'^,  sledge-hammer. 

sled-brake  (sled'brak),  n.  A  form  of  brake 
adapted  for  use  with,  a  sled.  It  is  usually  a 
prong  which  can  be  caused  to  project  against 
the  ice  or  snow. 

sledded  (sled'ed),j>.a.  [<sie(Ji  +  -e(J2.]  Mount- 
ed on  or  riding  in  a  sled.     [Rare.] 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice. 

«  Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  1.  63, 

[This  passage,  however.  Is  obscure.  Some  read  "  sleaded 
pollax  (leaded  battle-ax),] 
sledder  (sled'Sr),  re.  1.  One  who  travels  on  a 
sled. —  3.  A  horse  that  draws  a  sled  or  sleigh. 
Smiler  (our  youngest  sledder)  had  been  well  in  over  his 
withers,  and  none  would  have  deemed  him  a  piebald,  save 
of  red  mii'e  and  black  mire. 

R,  J).  Maclcmore,  Lorna  Doone,  ii, 

sledding  (sled'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sled\  v.'] 
1.  The  use  of  a  sled;  the  act  of  riding  or  carry- 
ing on  a  sled. — S.  Opportunity  to  use  a  sled; 
state  of  a  road  which  permits  that  use.    Com- 

fiare  sleighing  in  like  sense. 
edgei  (slej),  n.     [<  MB.  slegge,  <  AS.  slecg, 
siege  (also,  in  a  Kentish  gloss,  slice),  a  heavy 
hammer,  =  Icel.  sleggja  =  8w.  sldgga,  a  sledge, 
=  D.  slegge,  slei,  a  mallet,  = 
OH(J.  slaga,  MH(j.  slage,  sla, 
G.  schlage,  a  tool  for  striking 
(cf.  AS.  slegele,  a  plectrum,  D. 
slagel  =  G.  schldgel,  a  sledge), 
lit.    'striker,'  'smiter,'  <  sledn 
(pp.  slegen),  strike,  smite:   see 
slay\  Gt.slay^.']  A  large  heavy 
hammer,  used  chiefly  by  black- 
smiths. Also  called  sledge-ham- 
mer.     The  about-sledge  gives   the 
heaviest  blow,  the  handle  being  grasped  by  both  hands  to 
swing  the  sledge  over  the  head.    The  nphand  sledge  is 
used  for  light  work,  and  is  rarely  raised  above  the  head. 
In  hys  bosom  [the  giant]  put  thre  gret  elegges  wrought. 
Mom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1,  3000. 

His  blows  fall  like  huge  sledges  on  an  anvil. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iii,  6. 

Cat'8-head  sledge.  Same  as  bully-Jiead.—Coal-8leiee, 
a  hammer  of  peculiar  shape,  weighing  from  5  to  8  pounds, 
used  in  mines  to  break  coaL— Old  Sledge.  Same  as  aU- 
fours. 
sledge^  (slej),  n.  [Another  form  of  sled\ 
whether  (a)  by  mere  confusion  with  sledge^, 
or  (&)  by  confusion  with  sleds,  pi.  of  sled^:  see 
sMi.]     1.  Same  as  stedi,  1  and  2. 

The  banks  of  the  Mseander  are  sloping,  and  they  cross 
It  on  a  sort  of  a  boat,  like  a  sledge  in  shape  of  a  half  loz- 
enge, the  sides  of  it  not  being  above  a  foot  high, 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  II.  ii.  67. 

2.  A  vehicle  without  wheels,  commonly  on 
runners  and  of  various  forms,  much  used  in 


Head  of 

Blacksmiths'  Cross- 

peen  Sledge, 


Traveling-sledge  of  Peter  the  Great. 

northern  countries  where  ice  and  snow  pre- 
vail; a  sleigh:  as,  a  reindeer  sledge;  an  Eski- 
mo sledge.  In  the  United  States  sledge  is  not 
used  in  this  sense.  See  sleigh^,  and  cut  under 
pulk. 
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"  Samovar  postavit!"  ("On  with  the  tea-kettle  I ")  the 
half-frozen  traveler  never  failed  to  shout  from  his  sledge 
as  he  neared  a  post-station, 

A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Studies  In  Bussia,  iv. 

3.  Hence,  anything  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
vehicle  which  may  be  dragged  without  wheels 
along  the  ground,  as  the  hurdle  on  which  per- 
sons were  formerly  drawn  to  execution. —  4. 
Same  as  sled^,  2. 

Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 

Down  the  hillside  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the 

meadow.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  1, 

5.  Inlier.,  a  bearing  representing  a  heavy  vehi- 
cle with  runners  like  a  sledge. 

sledge^  (slej),  v.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sledged, 
ppr.  sledging.  [<  sledge^,  «.]  To  convey  or 
transport  in  a  sledge ;  travel  in  a  sledge. 

sledge-cbair  (slej'char),  ».  A  seat  moimted 
on  runners  and  having  a  high  back,  which  can 
be  grasped  by  a  skater. 

sledge-dog  (slej'dog),  n.  A  dog  trained  or  used 
to  draw  a  sledge,  as  an  Eskimo  dog. 

sledge-hammer  (slej'ham"6r),  n.  [<  sledge^  + 
hammer^.']  The  largest  hammer  used  in  forges 
or  by  smiths  in  forging  or  shaping  iron  on  an 
anvil.     See  sledge^. 

sledge-hammer  (slej 'ham' 6r),  v.  t.  [<  sledge- 
hammer, «.]  To  hit  hard.;  batter  as  with  a 
sledge-hammer. 

You  may  see  what  is  meant  hysledge-hamm^Hnga  man. 
Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  letters  (1834),  p.  32,    (Dotiies,) 

sledman  (sled'man),  ». ;  pi.  sledmen  (-men). 
The  owner  or  driver  of  a  sled ;  a  carrier  who 
uses  a  sled. 

But  nowe  they,  hauing  passed  the  greater  part  of  their 
iourney,  mette  at  last  with  the  Sleddeiman  (ot  whom  I 
spake  before).  HaUuyt's  Voyages,  I.  247. 

Slee^t,  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  slayl. 
slee^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  and  Scotch  form 

of  sly. 
slee^t  (sle),  TO.     l<  B.slee,  a.  sled:  Bee  sled^.']    A 

cradle  on  which  a  ship  rests  when  hauled  up  to 

be  examined  or  repaired. 
sleecht,  slitcht  (sleoh,  slioh),  n.     [Also  sleetch; 

dial,  slutch,  var.  sludge,  slush,  partly  differenced 

in  use  (Sc,  unassibilated  slihj  slike);  <  ME. 

slicdhe,  slyche,  prob.  <  D.  slyh,  dirt,  mud,  grease, 

=  LG,  slikh  =  G.  schUcle,  grease,  slime,  mud; 

akin  to  sleek,  slick,     Cf.  sludge,  slush,  slosh."] 

Thick  river-mud;  sludge;  slime. 

And  wayuerand,  weike,  [I]  wan  to  the  lond, 
Thurgh  the  Aieehe  and  the  Blyme  in  this  slogh  f  eble, 
There  tynt  haue  I  truly  myohe  tried  goode. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1, 13647. 
And  I  will  goe  gaither  slyche. 
The  shippe  for  to  caulke  and  pyche. 

Chester  Plays,  I.  47. 

sleech  (slech),  v.  t.  [<  sleech,  n."]  To  dip  or 
ladle  upj  as  water,  broth,  etc.     [Scotch.] 

Sleek,^  slickl  (slek,  slik),  a.  and  n.  [The  form 
sUck  is  related  to  sleek  much  as  orick'^  is  related 
to  oreek^,  but  is  in  fact  the  more  orig.  form,  un- 
til recently  in  good  literary  use,  and  still  com- 
mon in  colloquial  use  (the  word  being  often  so 
pronounced  even  though  speUed  sleek),  but  now 
regarded  by  many  as  somewhat  provincial; 
early  mod.  B.  also  sleke;  <  ME.  slicke,  sUke,  slik, 
shjk,  scl/yke,  <  Icel.  sWer,  sleek,  smooth  (cf .  slik^a, 
a  smooth  thin  texture,  sUlguligr,  smooth,  slM- 
steinn,  a  whetstone:  see  sleekstone);  cf.  MD. 
sleyck,  plain,  even,  level,  creeping  on  the 
ground;  related  to  MD.  sUjok,  D.  slyk  =  MLG. 
sMk,  sUk,  LG.  slikk  =  G.  schUck,  grease,  mud, 
ooze,  =  Sw.  slick  =  Dan.  slik,  ooze,  etc.  (see 
slick^),  =  OHG.  sUh,  MHG.  sUch,  a  gliding  mo- 
tion, G.  schlich,  a  by-way,  trick,  artifice ;  from  a 
strong  verb  appearing  in  MDCx.  sltken,  LG.  slik- 
en  (pret.  sleek,  pp.  sleken)  =  OHG.  slihham,  slich- 
an,  MHG.  sUchen,  G.  sehleichen  (pret.  schUch)  = 
ME.  sUke,  creep,  crawl,  move  on  smoothly:  see 
sKke'^, slmk^."]  1.  a.  1.  Smooth;  glossy;  soft: 
as,  sleek  hair;  a  sleek  skin. 

Her  fleshe  tender  as  is  a  chike, 
With  bente  browes,  smothe  and  slyke. 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  1,  642. 

The  oiled  sleek  wrestler  struggled  with  his  peers. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  217. 

2.  Oily;  plausible;  insinuating;  flattering:  as, 
a  sleek  rogue ;  a  sleek  tongue. 

How  smooth  and  slick  thou  art,  no  where  abiding  I 
Eeywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed,  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  176). 

Self-love  never  yet  could  look  on  truth 
But  with  bleared  beams ;  slick  flattery  and  she 
Are  twin-born  sisters. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  i,  1, 

3.  Dexterous ;  skilful ;  neat  in  execution  or  ac- 
tion :  as,  a  sleek  or  sUck  bowler.    [Colloq.] 
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II.  n.  A  smooth,  shining  place  or  spot.  Spe- 
cifically—(o)  A  place  on  the  fur  or  hair  of  an  annual  which 
has  been  made  sleek  by  licking  or  the  like,  (b)  A  smooth 
place  on  the  water,  caused  by  eddies  or  by  the  presence  of 
fish  or  of  oU,    [U.  S,] 

You  have  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  those  smooth 
places  which  fishermen  and  sailors  call  slicks.  .  .  .  Our 
boatman  .  .  ,  said  they  were  caused  by  the  blue  fish 
chopping  up  their  prey,  ,  .  .  and  that  the  oil  from  this- 
butchery,  rising  to  the  surface,  makes  the  slick.  What- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  we  invariably  found  flsh  plenty 
whenever  we  came  to  a  slick. 

D.  Webster,  Private  Correspondence,  II,  333, 

One  man,  on  a  sperm  whaler,  is  stationed  on  the  main 
or  mizzen  chains  or  in  the  starboard  boat  with  a  scoop' 
net,  to  skim  slicks  while  the  head  of  the  whale  is  being  sev- 
ered from  the  body— that  is,  to  save  the  small  pieces  of 
blubber  and  "loose"  oil  which  float  upon  the  water. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  283. 

sleek,  slicki  (slek,  sUk),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
slecke;  <  MB.  sliken,  partly  <  slik,  E.  sleek,  slick, 
a.,  and  partly  the  orig.  verb :  see  slike\  v.  Cf . 
Icel.  sleikja,  lick,  =  Norw.  sleikja,  stroke  with 
the  hand,  lick;  sUkja,  make  smooth,  stroke,  also 
intr.  glisten,  shine ;  slikka  =  Sw.  slicka  =  Dan. 
sUkke,  liok.']    I.  trans.  1.  To  make  smooth  and 

flossy  on  the  surface :  as,  to  sleek  or  slick  the 
air. 

I  slecke,  I  make  paper  smothe  with  a  slekestone,  Je  fais 
glissant.  Paisgrave,  p.  720, 

There  she  doth  bathe, 
And  sleek  her  hair,  and  practise  cunning  looks 
To  entertain  me  with. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  1. 
Fair  Ligea's  golden  comb. 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks, 

Milton,  Comns,  I,  882. 
The  old  servant  was  daunted  by  seeing  Sylvia  in  a 
strange  place,  and  stood,  sleeking  his  hair  down,  and  fur- 
tively looking  about  him. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xkx. 
Technically — (o)  In  currying  apd  leather-dressing,  to 
smooth  the  surface  of  (leather)  by  rubbing  with  an  imple- 
ment called  a  slicker,  (b)  In  mt-making,  to  attach  (fur)  to 
felt  by  hand-work. 

2.  To  smooth;  remove  roughness  from. 
Gentle  my  lord,  deck  o'er  your  rugged  looks. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2.  27. 
Tor  her  fair  passage  even  alleys  make. 
And,  as  the  soft  winds  waft  her  sails  along, 
iS7e«&  every  little  dimple  of  the  lake. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iii.  47, 

3.  Figuratively,  to  calm;  soothe. 

To  sleek  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Some  nights  when  she's  ben  inter  our  house  a  playin' 

checkers  or  fox  an'  geese  with  the  child'en,  she'd  railly 

git  Hepsy  slicked  down  so  that 't  was  kind  o'  comfortable 

bein'  with  her.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  408. 

II.  imfy-ans.  To  move  in  a  smooth  manner; 
glide ;  sweep.    Compare  sMfcei. 

For,  as  the  racks  came  sleeking  on,  one  fell 
With  rain  into  a  dell. 

LHgh  Hunt,  Foliage,  p.  xxx,  (Daiyies.') 
sleek,  slicki  (slek,  slik),  adm.  [<  ME.  slike;  < 
sleek,  slick\  o.]  In  a  sleek  or  slick  manner;  with 
ease  and  dexterity;  neatly;  skilfully.  [Colloq. J 
Jack  Marshal  and  me  and  the  other  fellers  round  to  the 
store  used  to  like  to  get  him  to  read  the  Columbian  Sen- 
tinel to  us ;  he  did  it  off  slicker  than  any  on  us  could ;  he 
did— there  wa'n't  no  kind  o'  word  could  stop  him. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  263. 

sleeked  (slekt),  a.     [<  sleek  +  -ed2.]    Smooth. 

sleeken  (sle'kn),  v.  t.     [<  sleek  +  -e»i.]     To 

make  smooth,  soft,  or  gentle ;  sleek.     [Rare.] 

And  all  voices  that  address  her 

Soften,  sleeken  every  word, 

Mrs.  Browning,  A  Portrait, 

sleeker,  slicker  (sle'k6r,  sUk'^r),  n.  [<  sleek, 
sliek^,  +  -eri.]  1.  In  leather-mwnuf.,  a  tool  of 
steel  or  glass  in  a  wooden  stock,  used  with  pres- 
sure to  dress  the  surface  of  leather,  in  order  to 
remove  inequalities  and  give  a  polish. 

The  sides  of  lace-leather  are  .  .  .  finished  by  laying 
them  upon  a  flat  table  and  smoothing  them  out  with  a 
glass  slicker.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  666, 

2.  In  founding,  a  small  tool,  usually  of  brass, 
made  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  used  to  smooth  the 
curved  surfaces  of  molds. — 8.  An  oilskin  or 
water-proof  overcoat.     [Cow-boy  slang.] 

We  had  turned  the  horses  loose,  and  in  our  oilskin  slick- 
ers cowered,  soaked  and  comfortless,  under  the  lee  of  the 
wagon.  T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  864. 

[Chiefly  in  technical  or  colloquial  use,  and 
commonly  slicker.] 

sleek-headed  (slek'hed''''ed),  a.  Having  a  sleek 
or  smooth  and  shining  head. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights, 

Shak.,  J,  C,  1.  2. 193. 

sleeking,  slicking  (sle'Hng,  slik'ing),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  sleek,  slick\  v.]  The  act  of  making  a 
thing  sleek  or  smooth.   Specifloally— (a)  In  hat-mak- 
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ing,  the  operation  of  patting  the  tui  nap  on  the  felt  body, 
(6)  In  leather-mani^f.t  the  use  of  the  sleeker  or  slicker. 

sleekiog-glass,  slicking-glass(sle'kiiig-,  slik'- 
ing-glas),  n.  A  glass  or  glass-faeed  implement 
used  to  give  a  gloss  to  textile  fabrics. 

sleekit  (sle'Mt),  a.  [Sc.  form  of  sleeked.']  1. 
Sleeked ;  having  smooth  hair  or  a  sleek  skin. 

Wee,  sieekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rons  beastie. 

£um8,  To  a  Mouse. 

3.  Figuratively,  smooth  and  plausible ;  deceit- 
ful: sly;  ounning.     [Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

sleekly,  slickly  (slek'li,  slik'li),  adv.  In  a  sleek 
manner;  smoothly;  glossily. 

sleekness,  slickness  (slek'nes,  slik'nes),  n. 
Sleek  character  or  appearance ;  smoothness  and 
glossiness  of  surface. 

slieek-stonet,  slick-stonet  (slek'-,  slik'ston), ». 
[Early  mod.  E.  slycJcestone,  sleTcestone,  <  ME. 
slekystone,  sUkestone,  sh/ke  stone,  selykstone  (also 
sleken  stone,  sleight  stone,  sleght-stone)  (=  Icel. 
sMW-ste8»TO,  whetstone);  as  sleek,  slick\  + stone.] 
A  heavy  and  smooth  stone  used  for  smoothing 
or  poUshing  anything. 

Shee  that  wanteth  a  sUeke-gtone  to  smooth  hir  linnen  wil 
take  a  pebble.        Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  220. 

I  had  said  that,  because  the  Kemonstrant  was  so  much 
offended  with  those  who  were  tart  against  the  Prelate, 
sure  he  lov'd  toothlesse  Satire,  which  I  took  were  aa  im- 
proper as  a  toothed  Sleekttone. 

Mitton,  Apology  tor  Smectymnuus. 

sleeky (sle'ki),o.  [<sfeefc  +  -^i.]  l.Ofasleek 
or  smooth  appearance. 

Sweet,  sleeky  doctor,  dear  pacifick  soul  1 
Xay  at  the  beef,  and  suck  the  vital  bowll 

TTiamson,  To  the  Soporific  Doctor. 

2.  Sly;  cunning;  fawning;  deceitful:  as,  a 
sleeky  knave. 
sleep(slep),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sfop*,  ppp.  sleeping. 
[<  ME.  sl^en,  slapen,  seUfpen,  sclapen  (pret.  slepte, 
pp.  sleped,  slept,  also,  as  orig.,  with  strong  forms, 
pret.  slep,  sleep,  sleep,  pi.  slepen),  <  AS.  sls^an, 
slepan,  sometimes  slapan  (pret.  slep,  pp.  sUepen, 
also  sometimes  weak  pret.  slsepte,  slepte,  sWpde) 
=  OS.  sUipan  =  OFries.  sl^a  =  D.  slapen  = 
MLG.  LG.  slapen  =  OHG.  sldfan,  MHG.  sldfen, 
G.  schlafew=  Goth,  sl^an  (redupl.  pret.  saistep), 
sleep;  cf.  MLG. LG. slap  (> G. schlapp)  =  OHG. 
MHG.  slaf,  G.  sehlaff,  lax,  loose,  feeble,  weak, 
=  Dan.  slap  =  Sw.  slapp,  lax,  loose  (=  AS.  as 
if  'sleep,  an  adj.  related  to  sleepan,  sleep,  as 
Ixt,  late,  to  leetan,  let) ;  akin  to  OBulg.  slahu,  lax, 
weak;  L.  labare,  totter,  sink,  be  loosened,  lain, 
fall,  slide:  see  tabent,  lapse.  No  cognate  form 
of  this  verb  is  found  in  Soand.  (where  another 
verb,  cognate  with  the  L.,  Gr.,  and  Skt.  words 
for  'sleep,'  appears :  see  sweven).]  I,  intrans.  1 . 
To  take  the  repose  or  rest  which  is  afforded  by 
a  suspension  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
bodily  functions  and  the  natural  suspension, 
complete  or  partial,  of  consciousness;  slumber. 
See  the  noun. 

Upon  that  Boche  waa  Jacob  ilepynge  whan  he  saughe 
the  Aungeles  gon  up  and  donn  by  a  l^ddre. 

MaTvcLemUe^  Travels,  p.  86. 

But  iHeep'st  thou  now?  when  from  yon  hill  the  foe 
Hangs  aer  tJifi fleet,  and  shades  our  walls  below? 

Pope,  niad,  z.  182. 

2.  To  fall  asleep ;  go  to  sleep ;  slumber. 

A  f  ewe  sheep  spinning  on  f  eeld  she  kepte ; 
Bhe  wolde  nought  been  ydel  til  she  sl^le. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  224. 
Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn. 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  To  lie  or  remain  dormant ;  remain  inactive 
or  unused;  be  latent;  be  or  appear  quiet  or 
quiescent;  repose  quietly:  as,  the  sword  sleeps 
in  the  scabbard,  sails  are  said  to  deep  when  so  stead- 
ily filled  with  wind  aa  to  be  without  motion  or  sound ;  and 
a  top  is  said  to  sJeep  when  It  spins  so  rapidly  and  smoothly 
that  the  motion  cannot  be  observed. 

Gloton  tho  with  good  ale  gerte  [caused]  Hunger  to  slepe. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  325. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  1 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  64. 
Once  sfept  the  world  an  egg  of  stone. 
And  pulse,  and  sound,  and  light  was  none. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  il 

Seeing  the  Vicar  advance  directly  towards  it,  at  that  ex- 
citing moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  deep  magnifi- 
cently, he  shouted,  .  .  .  "Stop!  don't  knock  my  top  down, 
now ! "  George  Eliot,  Mr.  Gilfll's  Love-Story,  L 

4.  To  rest,  as  in  the  grave ;  lie  buried. 

Them  also  which  eJeeo  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 

1  Thes.  iv.  14. 
When  1  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble. 

Shak.,  Hen.  vm.,  iii.  2.  433. 

5.  To  be  careless,  remiss,  inattentive,  or  un- 
concerned; live  thoughtlessly  or  carelessly; 
take  things  easy. 
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We  deep  over  our  happiness,  and  want  to  be  roused  to 
a  quick  thankful  sense  of  it.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

6.  In  bot,  to  assume  a  state,  as  regards  vegeta- 
ble functions,  analogous  to  the  sleeping  of  ani- 
mals.   See  sleep,  n.,  5. 

Eiythrina  crista-galli,  out  of  doors  and  nailed  against  a 
wall,  seemed  in  fairly  good  health,  but  the  leaflets  did  not 
sleep,  whilst  those  on  another  plant  kept  in  a  warm  green- 
house were  all  vertically  dependent  at  night. 

Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  318. 

7.  To  be  or  become  numb  through  stoppage  of 
the  circulation:  said  of  parts  of  the  body.    See 

*asleep Sleeping  partner.   See  partner.— 1o  sleep 

upon  both  ears.  See  eorl . = Syn.  1  and  2.  Drowse,  Doze, 
Shtmber,  Sleep,  nap,  rest,  repose.  The  first  four  words  ex- 
press the  stages  from  full  consciousness  to  full  uncon- 
sciousness in  sleep.  Sleep  is  the  standard  or  general  word. 
Drovjse  expresses  that  stete  of  heaviness  when  one  does 
not  quite  surrender  to  sleep.  Doze  expresses  the  endeavor 
to  take  a  sort  of  waking  nap.  Slumber  has  largely  lost  its 
earlier  sense  of  the  light  beginning  of  sleep,  and  is  now 
more  often  an  elevated  or  poetical  word  for  deep. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  take  rest  in:  with  a  cognate 
object,  and  therefore  transitive  in  form  only: 
as,  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
He  ther  slepte  no  slepe,  manly  waked  ryght, 
The  sparhanke  sagefy  f  ede  by  gouemaunce, 
A  repaste  hym  yaf  wel  to  conysaunoe. 

Rom.  <tf  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  6463. 
Yet  sle^s  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  L'Envoi. 

2.  With  away :  To  pass  or  consume  in  sleep- 
ing: as,  to  sZeep  away  the  hours ;  to  sle^  away 
one's  life. — 3.  "With  off  or  out :  To  get  rid  of 
or  overcome  by  sleeping ;  recover  from  during 
sleep :  as,  to  sleep  off  a  headache  or  a  debauch. 
And  there. 
When  he  has  slept  it  out,  he  will  perhaps 
Be  cur'd,  and  give  us  answerable  thanks. 

Brome,  Queens  Exchange,  iii. 

4.  To  afford  or  provide  sleeping-accommoda- 
tion for:  as,  a  car  or  cabin  that  can  sleep  thirty 
persons.     [Colloq.] 

They  were  to  have  a  double  row  of  beds  "two  tire" 
high  to  admit  of  steeping  100  men  and  60  women. 
Quoted  in  BMon-Tumei's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  399. 

sleep  (slep),  n.  [<  MB.  sleep,  slepe,  slep,  slape, 
sleep,  <  AS.  sWp  =  OS.  slap  =  OFries.  slSp  =D. 
slaap  =  MLG.  LG.  slap  =  OHG.  MHG.  slaf,  Gr- 
scWa/=  Goth.  sZ^s,  sleep;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
A  state  of  general  marked  quiescence  of  volun- 
tary and  conscious  (as  well  as  many  involun- 
tary and  unconscious)  functions,  alternating 
more  or  less  regularly  with  periods  of  activity. 
In  human  sleep,  when  it  is  deep,  the  body  lies  quiet,  with 
the  muscles  relaxed,  the  pulse-rate  lower  than  during  the 
waking  hours,  and  the  respiration  less  frequent  but  deep, 
while  the  person  does  not  react  to  slight  sensory  stimuli. 
Intestinid  peristalsis  is  diminished ;  secretion  is  less  ac- 
tively carried  on;  the  pupils  are  contracted-;  and  the  brain 
is  said  to  be  anemic.  If  the  depth  of  sleep  is  measured 
by  the  noise  necessary  to  waken  the  sle^er^  it  reaches  its 
maximum  within  the  first  hour  and  then  diuunishes,  at  first 
rapidly,  then  more  slowly. 

Halt  in  a  dreme,  not  fully  weel  a-waMd, 
The  golden  sle^  me  wrapt  vndir  his  wieng. 

PoliHcal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  52. 

Else  could  they  not  catch  tender  sleep;  which  still 

Is  shy  and  fearful,  and  files  every  voice. 

J.  BeauriKmt,  Psyche,  iv.  41. 

Seep  is  a  normal  condition  of  the  body,  occurring  peri- 
odically, in  which  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  un- 
consciousness due  to  inactivity  of  the  nervous  system  and 
more  especially  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  condition  of  rest  of  the  nervous  system 
during  which  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  energy  that  has 
been  expended  in  the  hours  of  wakefulness. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXn.  154. 

2.  A  period  of  sleep:  as,  a  short  sleep. 

It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  71. 
On  being  sudden^  awakened  from  a  steep,  however  pro- 
found, we  always  catch  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  dream, 
V.  James,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  I.  201. 

3.  Repose;  rest;  quiet;  dormancy;  hence,  the 
rest  of  the  grave;  death. 

Here  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  steep. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  L 1. 155. 
A  calm,  unbroken  sZeep 
Is  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep. 

PreMiee,  To  an  Absent  Wife. 

4.  Specifically,  in  gool.,  the  protracted  and  pro- 
f  oimd  dormancy  or  torpidity  into  which  various 
animals  fall  periodically  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  Two  kinds  of  this  sleep  are  distinguished  as 
summer  and  wivier  steep,  technically  known  as  estivation 
and  MbemaHon  (see  these  words). 

5.  In  hot.,  nyctitropism,  or  the  sleep-movement 
of  plants,  a  condition  brought  about  in  the  fo- 
liar or  floral  organs  of  certain  plants,  in  which 
they  assume  at  nightfall,  or  just  before,  posi- 
tions unlike  those  which  they  have  maintained 
during  the  day.  These  movements  in'the  case  of  leaves 
are  usually  drooping  movements,  and  are  therefore  sug- 
gestive of  rest,  but  the  direction  of  movement  is  different 
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in  different  cases.  Thus,  among  the  OitoZtdoce*  the  sleep- 
movement  consists  in  the  downward  sinking  of  the  leaf- 
lets, which  become  at  the  same  time  folded  on  them- 
selves. Among  the  Leguminosx,  the  leaflets,  in  some  cases, 
simply  sink  vertically  downward  (Phaseolea) ;  in  others, 
they  sink  down  while  the  main  petiole  rises  (terminal 
leaflet  of  Desmodium) ;  in  others,  they  sink  downward 
and  twist  on  their  axes  so  that  their  upper  surfaces  are  in 
contact  beneath  the  main  petioIe(Ca«sta) ;  in  others,  again, 
they  rise  and  bend  backward  toward  the  insertion  of  the 
petiole  (CoroniHo);  in  others,  they  rise,  and  the  main 
petiole  rises  also,  whereas  in  Minwsa  pudica  the  leaflets 
rise  and  bend  forward,  while  the  main  petiole  falls.  In 
MarsHea  the  leaflets  rise  up,  the  two  upper  ones  being  em- 
braced by  the  two  lower.  (S.H.  Vines.)  The  mechanism 
of  these  movements  is  explained  by  Pfefler  and  others  as 
due  to  an  increased  growth  on  one  side  of  the  median  line 
of  the  petiole  or  midrib,  followed,  af  tei-  a  certain  interval 
of  time,  by  a  corresponding  growth  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  is  also  accomplished  by  simple  turgescence  of  opposjte 
sides.  The  utility  of  the  deep-movements  is  believefto 
consist  in  protection  from  toogreatradiation.  The  cause 
or  causes  of  these  movements  (and  of  analogous  move- 
ments which  have  been  called  diurnal  sleep:  see  the 
second  quotation)  are  only  imperfectly  known,  but  they 
are  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  sensitiveness  to  variations 
in  the  intensity  of  light.    See  nyctitropimu 

Those  movements  which  are  brought  about  by  changes 
in  the  amount  of  light  constitute  what  are  known  as  the 
"deep"  and  "waking"  of  plants.     Bessey,  Botany,  p.  198. 

There  is  another  class  of  movements,  dependent  on  the 
action  of  light  .  .  .  Werefer  to  the  movements  of  leaves 
and  cotyledons  which  when  moderately  illuminated  are 
diaheliotropic,  but  which  change  their  positions  and  pre. 
sent  their  edges  to  the  light  when  the  sun  shines  brightly 
on  them.  These  mov^tnents  have  sometimes  been  called 
diurnal  sleep.  Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  445. 

On  sleept,  asleep.    See  asleep. 

For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,  fell  on  steep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers. 

Acts  xilL  36. 

They  went  in  to  his  chamber  to  rayse  him,  and  comming 
to  his  beds  side,  found  him  fast  on  deepe. 

Oascoigne,  Works,  p.  224. 

sleep-at-noon  (slep'at-non'),  n.  A  plant,  same 
as  go-to-bed-at-noon." 

sleep-drunk  (slep'drungk),  a.  Being  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  person  who  has  slept  heavily,  and 
when  half-awake  is  confused  or  excited. 

sleeperi  (sle'p6r),  n.  [<_ME.  sieger,  sleper, 
slepare,  slsepere,  <  AS.  slsepere  (=  D.  slaper  = 
MLG.  slaper  =  MHG.  slafeere,  sldfer,  G.  schald- 
fer),  <  sleepan,  sleep :  see  sleep, «.]  1.  One  who 
sleeps:  as,  a  sound  steeper. —  gf.  A  drone,  or  lazy 
person ;  a  sluggard. 

To  ben  a  verray  deeper,  fy,  for  shame. 

CAoucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  71. 

3t.  A  dormant  or  inoperative  thing;  something 
that  is  in  abeyance  or  is  latent. 

Let  penal  laws,  if  fhey  have  been  deepers  of  long,  or  if 
they  be  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wise  judges 
confined  in  the  execution.     Bacon,  Judicature  (ed.  1887). 

4.  An  animal  that  lies  dormant  in  winter  or 
summer,  as  the  bear,  the  marmot,  certain  mol- 
lusks,  etc.  See  sleep,  n.,  4. — 5.  Figuratively, 
a  dead  person. 

Graves  at  my  command 
Have  waked  their  deepers. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  49. 

6.  pi.  Grains  of  barley  that  do  not  vegetate 
in  malting.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  7.  A 
railway  sleeping-oar.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] — 8.  In 
0odl. :  (o)  The  dormouse,  Myoxus  avelUma/ritis. 
(&)  The  sleeper-shark,  Somniosus  microcepha- 
lus,  and  some  related  species,  as  Ginglymos- 
toma  arratum.  (c)  A  gobioid  fish  of  the  genus 
Philypnus,  Eleotris,  or  Dormitator,  as  D.  linea- 
tus  or  D.  maottlatus.  See  Eleotridinee. 
sleeper^  (sle'pfer),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  slaper;  per- 
haps <  Norw.  sleip,  a  smooth  piece  of  timber  for 
dragging  anything  over,  esp.  used  of  pieces  of 
timber  employed  for  the  foundation  of  a  road: 
see  slape,  slalA.  But  the  word  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  particular  use  of  sleeper^ ;  cf .  dor- 
mant, n.]  1.  A  stump  of  a  tree  cut  off  short 
and  left  in  the  groxmd.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A 
beam  of  wood  or  the  like  placed  on  the  ground 
as  a  support  for  something,  (a)  In  carp.,  a  piece 
of  timber  on  which  are  laid  the  ground-joists  of  a  floor ;  a 
beam  on  or  near  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  cross-wall,  for 
the  support  of  some  superstructure.  (6)  In  mil&.  engin., 
one  of  the  small  joists  of  wood  which  form  the  foundation 
for  a  battery  platform,  (c)  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or 
other  material  upon  which  the  rails  or  the  rail-chairs  of  a 
railway  rest,  and  to  which  they  are  fastened.  Wood  of 
durable  varieties  is  far  more  extensively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose than  any  other  material ;  but  stone,  toughened  glass, 
and  iron  have  also  been  used,  the  last  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  some  instances  the  sleepers  are  laid  longitu- 
dinally with  the  rails,  and  bound  together  by  cross-ties. 
This  system  is  in  use  on  some  important  European  rail- 
ways, and  generally  on  elevated  railways  and  street  rail- 
ways, both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere ;  but  the 
most  common  method  is  to  lay  the  sleepers  at  right  angles 
to  the  rails,  and  about  2  feet  from  center  to  center,  except 
when  they  support  points  and  angle-bars,  when  they  are 
placed  1  foot  6  inches  from  center  to  center.  They  are 
thus  made  to  act  both  as  sleepers  and  as  cross-ties.  Such 
sleepers  are  in  the  United  Suites  also  called  raHway-tiea 
or  simply  ties.    See  cut  under  raU-ehair, 
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3.  Ins?sj|)-6MJMinjf,  athiok  piece  of  timber  placed 
longitudinally  in  a  ship's  hold,  opposite  the 
several  scarfs  of  the  timbers,  for  strengthening 
the  bows  and  stem-frame :  a  piece  of  long  com- 
pass-timber fayed  and  bolted  diagonally  upon 
the  transoms.— 4.  In  qlass^maMng,  one  of  the  sleeplessness  (slep  les-nes),  n.    Lack  or  depri 
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I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  hoy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride. 
Wordsworth,  Besolution  and  Independence,  st.  7. 

sleeplessly  (slep'les-li),  adv.     In  a  sleepless 
manner. 


vation  of  sleep ;  inability  to  sleep ;  morbid 
wakefulness,  technically  called  insomnia. 

Sleeplessness  is  both  a  symptom  and  an  immediate  cause 
of  cerebral  disorder.  Hwiley  and  Ttmmans,  Pl^Biol. ,  §  602. 

sleep-sickt  (slep '  sik),  a.    Excessively  fond  of 
sleep.    [Eare.] 


large  iron  bars  crossing  the  smaller  ones,  which 

hinder  the  passage  of  coals,  but  leave  room  for 

the  ashes. — 5.  In  weaving,  the  upper  part  of 

the  heddle  of  a  draw-loom,  through  which  the 

threads  pass.    E.  S.  Knight. 
sleeper-snark  (sle'per-shark),  n.    A  soymnoid 

shark,  especially  of  the  genus  Somniosus,  as  S. 

microcephalms ;  a  sleeper. 
sleepfulCslep'ful),  a.  X<  sleep  + -ful.'i  Strongly 

inouned  to  sleep ;  sleepy.     [Bare.] 
sleepfulness  (slep'ful-nes),  n.    Strong  inclina- 
tion to  sleep.     [Bare.] 
sleepily  (sle'pi-li),  adv.    In  a  sleepy  manner. 

(a)  Drowsily,  or  as  if  not  quite  awake.    (6)  Languidly; 

lazily. 
To  go  on  safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  of  ancient 

mistakings.  Sir  W.  BaMgh. 

Sleepy  character  or  sleep-waking  (slep'wa"king),  n. 


sleepiness  (sle'pi-nes),  n. 
state,  (a)  Inclination  to  sleep ;  drowsiness. 
Watchfulness  precedes*too  great  sleepiness.  Arbuthmt. 
When  once  sUeplness  has  commenced,  it  increases,  be- 
cause, in  proportion  as  the  nervous  centres  fail  lu  their 
discharges,  the  heart,  losing  part  of  its  stimulus,  begins 
toflag,and  .  .  .  theflaggingof  theheartleadstoagreater 
inertness  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  re-acts  as  before. 

H.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  37. 
(6)  Languor ;  laziness,    (c)  Same  as  WMing. 
sleeping  (sle'ping),  n.     [<  MB.  slepimg;  verbal 


Fond  Epicure,  thou  rather  slept'st  thy  self, 
When  thou  didst  forge  thee  such  a  sleep-sick  Elf 
For  life's  pure  Fount. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

sleep-waker  (slepVa^kfer),  n.  A  somnambu- 
list ;  one  who  thinks  or  acts  in  a  trance.  [Ee- 
cent.] 

What,  then,  are  the  main  modifications  of  ordinary  wak- 
ing consciousness,  which  spontaneous  sleep-wak&rs  (to  use 
a  term  of  convenient  vagueness)  have  been  observed  to 
present?  Proe.  Soc.  Psych.  Eeeea/rch,  I.  286. 

The  state  of 


trance;  somnambulism;   the  hypnotic  state. 
[Eeoent.] 

Did  any  one  strike  or  hurt  me  in  any  part  of  the  body 
when  Anna  M.  was  in  sleep-waking,  she  immediately  car- 
ried her  hand  to  a  corresponding  part  of  her  own  person. 
Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  20. 

sleep-walker  (slepVai^ker),  n.  A  somnambu- 
list. 

sleep-walking  (slep' wli'Mng),  n.  Somnambu- 
lism. 
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sleet^  (slgt),  m.  [Origin  obscure.]  InoMW.,  that 
part  of  a  mortar  which  passes  from  the  cham- 
ber to  the  trunnions  for  strengthening  the 
chamber. 

sleet-bush  (slet'bush),  n.  A  rutaoeous  shrub, 
Coleonema  album,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  a  handsome  low  evergreen  with  white 
flowers. 

sleetcht,  n.    See  sleech. 

sleetiness  (sle'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
sleety. 

sleet-sOLUash.  (slet'skwosh),  n.  A  wetting 
shower  of  sleet.     [Scotch.] 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  Wellington  Arms 
is  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable  howf  in  a  sleet-squash. 
Nodes  Ambrosianse,  Feb.,  1832. 

sleety  (sle'ti),  a.  [<sZee«i -I- -2/1.]  Consisting 
of  sleet ;  characterized  by  sleet. 

The  sleety  storm  returning  still. 
The  morning  hoar,  and  evening  chill. 

T.  WarUm,  Odes,  x. 

sleeve!  (slev),  ».  [<  ME.  sleeve,  sieve,  slefe  (pi. 
slefes,  slemen),  <  AS.  slefe,  slef,  slyfe,  sVyf  =  M). 
sleiee,  a  sleeve  (cf .  MD.  sloove,  veil,  skin,  the 
turning  up  of  a  thing,  D.  sloof,  an  apron ;  MHGr. 
slouf,  a  garment,  also  a  handle,  MLG1-.  sM,  LGr. 
slu,  sluwe  =  MHGr.  sloufe,  G.  sehlaube,  scKUmf, 
a  husk,  shell);  prob.  lit.  'that  into  which  the 
arm  slips'  (cf .  slip^,  a  garment,  slop^,  a  garment, 
and 


otsU^,v.-\     1    The  taking  of  rest  in  sleep;  sleepwortt  (slep'wfert),  jj.  A  species  of  lettuce, 
lep;  the  state  of  one  who  sleeps:  hence,  lack     r,„,rf„v,„  »,i».«»„  =„  na^^c^  frnm  ^+.oT,ot.nY^+.^«T^^nr^. 


the  state  of  one  who  sleeps;  hence,  lack 
of  vigilance ;  remissness. 

Full  uaillant  and  wurthy  were  thys  men  tho, 
Which  noght  ne  went  to  sompnolent  sleping, 
But  myghtyly  and  pusantly  were  waking. 

JRoni.  ofParlenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6608. 

2.  Inoperativeness;  dormant  state  or  condi- 
tion; abeyance. 

You  ever 
Have  wifih'd  the  ^epimg  of  this  business. 

ShoJc.,  Hen.  VIII.,  it  i.  163. 

Sleeping  of  process,  in  Scots  law,  the  state  of  a  process 
in  the  outer  house  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  which  no 
judicial  order  or  interlocutor  has  been  pronounced  for  a 
year  and  a  day. 
sleeping-bag  (sle'ping-bag),  n.  A  bag  of  skin 
or  fur  into  which  explorers  in  frozen  regions 
creep,  feet  foremost,  when  preparing  for  sleep. 

The  rocky  floor  was  covered  with  cast-oS  clothes,  and 
among  them  were  huddled  together  the  sleeping-hags  in 
which  the  party  had  spent  most  of  their  time  during  the 
last  few  months. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Kescue  of  Greely,  p.  223. 

sleeping-car  (sle'ping-kar),  n.  A  railway-car 
fitted  with  berths  in  which  beds  may  be  made 
up  for  passengers  to  sleep  in.  [U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada.] 

sleeping-carriage  (sle'ping-kar^aj),  n.  Same 
as  sleeping-ear.     [Eng.] 

sleeping-draught  (sle'ping-draft),  n.  A  drink 
given  to  induce  sleep. 

sleeping-dropsy  (sle'ping-drop"si),  n.  Same 
as  negro  lethargy  (which  see,  under  lethargy"^). 

sleepinglyt  (sle'ping-li),  adm.    Sleepily. 

To  jog  sleepingly  through  the  world  in  a  dumpish,  mel- 
ancholly  posture  cannot  properly  be  said  to  live. 
Kennet,  tr.  of  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  26.    (Davies.) 

sleeping-room  (sle'ping-rom),  n.    A  bedroom. 

sleeping-sickness  (sle'ping-sik'''nes),  n.   Same 

as  negro  lethargy  (which  see,  imder  lethargy'^). 

sleeping-table  (sle'ping-ta'''bl),  n.    In  mming. 


Lactuca  vvrosa,  so  called  from  its  narcotic  prop- 
erty.   See  laeiucarium. 

sleew  (sle'pi),  a.  [<  ME.  slepi,  <  AS.  *slsepig 
(=  OHG.  sldfag,  MHG.  slafec;  cf.  D.  slaperig, 
Gr.  schldferig,  schldfrig),  sleepy,  <  sleep,  sleep: 
see  sleep, ».]  If.  Overcome  with  sleep ;  sleep- 
ing. 

Go  .  .  .  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

SMk.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  50. 

The  heavy  nodding  Trees  all  languished. 
And  ev'ry  sleepy  bough  hung  down  its  head. 

J.  Beaunumt,  Psyche,  ii.  162. 

2.  Inclined  to  sleep ;  drowsy. 

He  laugh'd,  and  I,  tho*  ^eepy,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  prick'd  my  ears. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

3.  Languid;  dull;  inactive;  sluggish. 

The  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts. 

Shak.,B,lah.  III.,iii.  7. 123. 

Her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence. 

WordJworth,  Excursion,  L 

4t.  Tending  to  induce  sleep ;  sleep-producing; 
soporific. 

His  sl^iy  rerde  in  hond  he  [Mercury]  bar  nprighte. 

CTumeer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  529. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks.       Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  1. 15. 

5.  Decaying  internally :  said  of  fruit.    See  blet, 

V.  i.— Sleepy  catch-fly.  See  catcMj/-— Sleepy  duck, 
the  ruddy  ducXMimuUura  nibida:  also  called  sleepyhead, 
sleepy  coot,  sleepy  brother.    [Atlantic  coasts  U.  S.] 

sleepyhead  (sle'pi-hed),  ».  1.  An  idle,  lazy 
person.     [CoUoq.] — 2.  The  sleepy  duck. 

sleepy-seeds  (sle'pi-sedz),  n.  pi.  The  mucous 
secretion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  sebaceous 
matter  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  dried  in 
fiakes  or  little  masses  at  the  edges  or  corners 
of  the  eyelids  during  sleep.  [A  familiar  or  nur- 
sery word.] 


nearly  the  same  a,s  framing-table.     [Little  used  sleerf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  slayer. 
in  English  except  as  a  translation  of  the  French  gleetl  (slet),  n.    r<  ME.  sleet,  slete,  slet;  (a)  per- 
table  aormante.']  '         .-...   —   -..--        __..__.       _    .  . 

sleepishf  (sle'pish),  a.    [<  sleep  +  -is^i.]    Dis- 
posed to  sleep ;  sleepy;  lacking  vigUanoe. 

Your  sleepieh  and  more  than  sleepish  security. 

Ford.    \lmp.  Diet.) 

(slep'les),  a.     [<  ME.  sleples,  <  AS. 


haps  <  AS.*  sZefe,  *slyte=OQ.  *sl6ta  =  'D.slote  = 
MLG.  sloten,  LG.  slote  =  MHG.  slog,  G.  schlosse, 
hail ;  or  (&)  <  Norw.  sletta,  sleet,  <  sletta,  slap, 
fiing  (see  slat^,  slate^) ;  (e)  not  related  to  Icel. 
slydda,  Dan.  slud,  sleet.]    Hail  or  snow  min- 

^ ^.__^.  __  ,,   _     ,..  ^    -,  . gled  with  rain,  usually  in  fine  particles,  and 

slSpleds  (in  deriv.  slsepledst,  sleeplessness)  (=    frequently  driven  by  the  wind.    A  fall  of  sleet  is 


D.  slapeloos  =  MLG.  slapelos  =  OHG.  MHG, 
sldflos,  sldfelos,  G.  schlaflos);  <  sleep,  sleep,  + 
-leds,  E.  -less.J  1.  Being  without  sleep;  wake- 
ful. 

A  crown. 
Golden  in  show,  is  bat  a  wreath  of  thorns. 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights. 

iraton,  P.  R.,  ii.  460. 

While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  94. 

2.  Constantly  watchful;  vigilant:  as,  thesZeep- 
less  eye  of  justice. — 3.  Restless;  continually 
disturbed  or  agitated. 
Biscay's  sleepless  bay.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  14. 


due  to  one  or  more  inversions  in  the  norm^  decrease  of 
temperature  with  increase  of  altitude,  as,  for  example, 
when  flue  rain-drops  falling  from  an  air-current  whose 
temperature  is  32"  F.  or  over  freeze  in  traversing  colder 
air-strata  near  the  earth's  surface. 

The  bittre  frostes  with  the  sleet  and  reyn 
Destroyed  hath  the  grene  in  every  yerd. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  622. 

They  .  .  .  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers.  MUton,  P.  E.,  iii.  324. 

February  bleak 
Smites  with  his  sleet  the  traveller's  cheek. 

Bryant,  Song  Sparrow. 

sleet^  (slet),  i;. «.   l<sleet\n.^  To  rain  and  snow 
or  hail  at  the  same  time. 


a  light  shoe, 
from  the  same 
ult.  source,  and 
so  named  for  the 
same  reason),  < 
AS.  sUipan,  slip : 
seesUp^.  For  the 
change  otp  to/, 
cf.  shafts,  as  re- 
lated to  shape."] 
1.  That  part  of 
a  garment  which 
forms  a  covering 
for  the  arm:  as, 
the  sleeve  of  a 
coat  or  a  gown. 
At  different  times 
during  the  middle 
ages  extraordinarily 
long,pendentsleeves 
were  in  use,  some- 
times reaching  the 
ground,  and  at  oth- 
er times  a  mere  band        „,  ,  J,.        ■       _u 

or  strip  of  stuff  sin-    ,^f^'^fi^^!^i^^^,\^^^\^i 

gle  or  double,  hung    iranjais.") 

from  the  arm,  and 

was  generally  called  a  hanging  sleeve,  although  the  actual 

sleeve  was  Independent  of  it.    Japanese  ceremonial  cos- 


Sleeve  worn  as  a  favor  at  knight's  left  shoulder. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc's  "Diet,  du  Mobilier  frangais.")  ' 

tume  also  has  sleeves  of  remarkable  length  and  width,  the 
arm  being  generally  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  sleeve. 

Than  ech  of  us  toke  other  by  the  sletie 

And  f  orthwithall,  as  we  should  take  our  leue. 

CMueer,  Assembly  of  Ladies. 
Thy  gown  was  of  the  grassie  green, 
Thy  sleeves  of  satten  hanging  by. 

GreenOeeves  (Child's  Ballads,  IT.  242). 

The  Gentlemen  (Gentlemen  must  pardon  me  the  abas- 
ing of  the  nameX  to  bee  distinguished  from  the  rest^weare 
a  iacket  of  blew  cotton  with  wide  sleemes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  641. 

2.  In  mech.,  a  tube  into  which  a  rod  or  another 
tube  is  inserted,  if  small,  it  is  often  called  a  thitnble; 
when  fixed  and  serving  merely  to  strengthen  the  object 
which  it  incloses,  it  is  called  a  reinforce.  In  most  of  its 
applications,  however,  the  two  parts  have  more  or  less  ■ 
relative  circular  or  longitudinal  motion.  E.  H.  Knight. — 
Gigotsleeve.  Same  sls  leg-of-mutton  sleeve. — Hippocra- 
tes'S  sleeve,  a  name  among  old  chemists  for  a  strainer 
made  of  flannel  or  of  similar  material  in  the  form  of  a  long 
bag.— Lawn  sleeves.  See  2aw»2.— Leg-of-mutton 
sleeve,  a  full  and  loose  sleeve,  tight  at  the  armhole  and 
wrist,  as  of  a  woman's  dress :  a  fashion  of  the  early  part 


sleeve 

of  the  nineteenth  century.— Mandarin  Sleeve.  See  man- 
darin—  Ridged  sleeve.  See  ridge.— To  hang  or  pin 
(anything)  upon  the  Bleeve,  to  make  (anything)  depen- 

It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  Bhould  know, 
what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  government  requireth, 
to  aak  why  we  should  hang  our  judgement  upm  the 
church's  sleeve,  and  why  In  matters  of  orders  more  than  in 
matters  of  doctrine.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

To  hang  upon  one's  sleeve,  to  be  dependent  upon  one. 
— To  have  In  one's  sleeve,  to  have  In  hand  ready  for  a 
vacancy  or  emergency ;  be  provided  with  or  have  ready  to 
present  as  occasion  demands.  [The  sleeve  was  formerly 
used  as  a  pocket,  ss  it  still  is  In  China,  Japan,  etc.) 

The  better  to  winne  his  purposes  &  goodadnantages,  as 
now  &^then  to  haue  a  ioumey  or  sicknesse  in  his  sleeve, 
thereby  to  shake  of  other  Importunities  of  greater  conse- 
quence. Pvttenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  251. 

To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve.    See  laugh.— To  wear  one's 

heart  upon  one's  sleeve.    See  heart. 
sleeve!  (slev),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sleeved,  ppr. 

sleeving.     [<  ME.  sleven;  <  sleeve^  «.]     1.  To 

furnish  with  a  sleeve  or  with  sleeves;  make 

with  sleeves.    Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  459. — 3.  To 

put  in  a  sleeve  or  sleeves. 
sleeve^,  n.  and  v.    See  sleave. 
sleeve-axle  (slev'ak"Bl), «.  A  hollow  axle  which 

runs  upon  a  shaft.    E.  H.  Knight. 
sleeve-board  (slev'bord),  n.    The  iDoard  used 

by  tailors  in  pressing  sleeves. 

There's  a  celebrated  fight  in  that  [ballet]  between  the 
tailor  with  his  sleeve-board  and  goose  and  the  cobbler 
with  his  clam  and  awl. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  111.  146. 

sleeve-button  (slev'bufn),  n.  A  button  used 
to  fasten  a  sleeve ;  in  modem  costume,  a  button 
or  stud,  usually  large  and  decorative,  to  hold 
together  the  two  sides  of  the  wristbana  or  cuff ; 
by  extension,  a  sleeve-link. 

sleeve-coupling  (slev'kup'ling),  n.  See  coup- 
ling. 

sleeved  (slevd),  a.  Having  sleeves :  especially 
noting  a  garment — Sleeved  waistcoat,  a  body-gar- 
ment resembling  a  waistcoat,  but  with  long  sleeves,  usual- 
ly of  a  different  material  from  the  front  of  the  garment^ 
,  and  intended  to  cover  the  shirt-sleeves  when  the  coat  is 
removed.  This  garment  is  worn  in  Europe  by  hostlers, 
bootblacks,  porters,  and  the  like.    Also  sleeve-waistcoat. 

sleeve-fish  (slev'fish),  n.  The  pen-fish,  cala- 
mary,  or  squid.    See  calamary  and  Loligo. 

sleeve-handt  (slev'hand),  n.  The  -paxt  of  the 
sleeve  next  the  hand:  also,  the  wristband  or 
cuff. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so  chants 
to  the  ^eeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square  on't. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  211. 

sleeve-knot  (slev'not),  ».  A  knot  or  bow  of 
ribbon  attached  to  the  sleeve.  Compare  shoul- 
der-knot. 

sleeveless  (slev'les),  a.  [<  MB.  sleveUs,  <  AS. 
slefleds,  sleeveless,  <  slef,  sleeve,  +  -leds  =  B. 
-less.']  1.  Having  no  sleeves;  without  sleeves: 
noting  a  garment. 

We  give  you  leave  to  converse  with  s?e«i;eZe«8  gowns  and 
threadbare  cassocks.       Bandolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  IL  4. 

2.  Imperfect;  inadequate;  fruitless;  unprofit- 
able ;  bootless.  [The  original  turn  of  thought  in  this 
use  of  sleeveless  is  uncertain.  The  use  remains  only  in  the 
phrase  a  sleevdess  errand,  where  the  connection  of  the  ad- 
jective with  sleevelets  in  def.  1  is  no  longer  recognized.] 

Neither  faine  for  thy  seUe  any  sleeuelesse  excuse,  where- 
by thou  maist  tarrye.    Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  114. 

A  sleevdess  errand.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  4.  9. 

[He]  will  walk  seven  or  eight  times  a-day  through  the 
street  where  she  dwells,  and  make  sleevUess  errands  to 
see  her.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  499. 

sleeve-link  (slev'Ungk),  n.  Two  buttons,  plates, 
or  bars  united  by  a  link  or  short  chain,  and 
serving  to  hold  together  the  two  edges  of  the 
cuff  or  wristband :  a  common  adjunct  of  men's 
dress  in  the  nineteentlk  century.  Compare 
sleeve-iutton. 

sleeve-nut  (slev'nut),  n.  A  double  nut  which 
has  right-hand  j, 

and    left-hand  a       , — 1     ^~T — \    oL 

threads        for 

attaching    the 

joint-ends     of 

rods  or  tubes;  siecve-nut 

a  union.  E.H. 

Knight.  wliich  screws  the  right 

sleeve -waist-  '=*"='* 
coat  (sl^'wasfkot),  n.    Same  as  sleeved  waist- 
coat (which  see,  under  sleeved). 

At  intervals,  these  street-sellers  dispose  of  a  gZeetic- 
waislcoai  at  from  is.  Qd.  to  6«. 

ilayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  436. 

sleeve-weight  (slev'wat),  n.  A  metal  weight 
of  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  adjusted  to  the 
edge  or  bottom  of  long,  hanging  sleeves,  used 
to  keep  them  smooth  during  wear. 
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sleezy,  a.    See  sleazy. 
sleght,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sly. 
sleghtt.    An  old  spelling  of  slight^  sleight^. 
sleidedt,  a.     [Origin  obscure ;  usually  referred 
to  sley,  slay^.]    Unwoven;  Tintwisted,  as  silk. 

For  certaine  in  our  storie,  she 

Would  euer  with  Marina  be. 

Beet  when  they  weaude  the  sleded  silke, 

With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milke. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.,  Prol.,  1.  21  (original  spelling). 

sleigh^  (sla),  n.  [A  bad  spelling,  conformed  to 
weigh,  of  what  should  rather  have  been  spelled 
*slay  or  *sley,  <  ME.  scleye,  <  OF.  *escleie,  <  MD. 
slede,  D.  slede,  oontr.  slee  (=  Norw.  slede),  a 
sled:  see  sled^,  of  which  sleigh  is  thus  a  doub- 
let,]    1.  A  vehicle,  mounted  on  runners,  for 


Single-horse  Sleigh  or  Cutter, 
a,  runners;  d,  shoes;  c.  shafts  or  thills;  rf,  braces;  «,  body:./;  cush- 
ioned seat ;  ^,  dash-board  ;  A,  raves. 

transporting  persons  on  the  snow  or  ice ;  a 
sled. 

Than  most  thei  let  carye  here  Vitaylle  upon  the  Yse, 
with  Carres  that  have  no  Wheeles,  that  thei  clepen 
Sdeyes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  130. 

You  hear  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  little  bells  which  an- 
nounce the  speeding  sleigh.  Eclec.  JRev.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

2.  A  form  of  drag-carriage  for  the  transport  of 
artillery  in  countries  where  much  snow  falls ; 
also,  the  carriage  on  which  heavy  guns  are 
moved  when  in  store,  by  means  of  rollers  placed 
underneath  the  carriage  and  worked  by  hand- 
spikes.—  3.  The  slender  fore  part  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  whale,  containing  the  teeth :  same  as 
coach,  5.    Se6pan\  12. 

sleighi  (sla),  V.  i.  [<  sleigh\  n.]  To  drive  or 
take  the  air  in  a  sleigh. 

sleigh^t,  a-    A  Middle  English  form  of  sly. 

sleigh-bell  (sla'bel),  n.  A  bell,  commonly  con- 
sisting of  a  hollow  ball  of  metal  having  a  slit 
or  oblong  hole  in  the  exterior,  and  containing 
a  solid  pellet  of  metal  which  causes  a  ringing 
sound  when  the  ball  is  agitated.  Compare  gre- 
lot  and  hawlc-beU.  such  bells  are  used  especially  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  sleigh,  being  attached 
usually  to  the  harness  of  the  horse.—  Sleigh-bell  duck, 
the  American  black  scoter.  See  cut  under  (Edemia.  0. 
Trumbull,  1888.    [Kangeley  Lakes,  Maine.] 

Sleigher  (sla'6r),  n.  One  who  rides  or  travels 
in  a  sleigh. 

The  sleigher  can  usually  find  his  way  without  diificulfy 
In  the  night,  unless  a  violent  snowstorm  is  in  progress. 
Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XI.  xxil.  8. 

sleighing  (sla'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  sleigh\  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 

Certainly  no  physical  delight  can  harvest  so  many  last- 
ing impressions  of  color  and  form  and  beautiful  grouping 
as  sleighing  through  the  winter  woods. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  TV.  649. 

2.  The  state  of  the  snow  which  admits  of  run- 
ning sleighs :  as,  the  sleighing  was  bad. 

sleighlyl,  ado.    A.  Middle  English  form  of  slyly. 

Chaucer. 
sleigh-ride  (sla'rid),  n.  A  ride  in  a  sleigh. — 
Nantucket  sleigh-ride,  the  towing  of  a  whale-boat  by 
the  whale.  Maey;  Dame. 
sleight  (slit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  slight, 
sleyghte;  <  MB.  sleight,  sleighte,  sleigte,  sleghte, 
sleht,  sleigthe,  slegthe,  slehthe,  sleythe,  sleithe, 
slitlie,  slythe,  <  Icel.  slsegdh  (for  *slcegdh),  sly- 
ness, cunning  (=  Sw.  sl^d,  dexterity,  mechan- 
ical art,  esp.  wood-carving,  >  E.  sloid),  <  slssgr 
(for  *slcegr),  sly,  =  Sw.  slog,  dexterous,  expert, 
etc. :  see  sly.  Cf.  height  and  high.']  If.  Cun- 
ning; craft;  subtlety. 

It  is  ful  hard  to  halten  unespied 
Bifor  a  crepul,  for  he  can  the  craft : 
Youre  fader  is  in  sleighte  as  Argus-eyed. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  Iv.  1469. 

Nowe  sen  thy  fadir  may  the  fende  be  sotill  sleghte. 

York  Plays,  p.  181. 

By  this  crafty  deuise  he  thought  to  haue  .  .  .  taken, 
eytherby  sZej/^Afeorforce,  as  many  of  owre  men  as  myght 
haue  redeemed  hym. 

Peter  Uartyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  81). 

This  is  your  doing,  but,  for  all  your  sleight. 
He  crosse  you  if  my  purpose  hit  aright. 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  (Works,  1874,  U.  76). 

2.  Skill;  dexterity;  cleverness. 


slender 

For  the  pissemyres  wolde  assaylen  hem  and  devouren. 
hem  anon ;  so  that  no  man  may  gete  of  that  gold  but  be 
grete  sleighte.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  301. 

Thus  may  ye  seen  that  wisdom  ne  richesse, 
Beaute  ne  sleighte,  strengthe  ne  hardynesse, 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holde  champartye. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1090, 

As  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Ehesus'  tents, 
ind  brouBht  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  20. 

8.  Art;  contrivance;  trick;  stratagem;  artful 

feat. 

Lo  whiche  sleightes  and  subtmtees 
In  wommen  ben ! 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Squire's  Tale,  L  3- 

Hegoeth  about  by  his  sleights  and  subtile  means  to  frus- 
trate the  same.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
He  learns  sharp-witted  logic  to  confute 
With  quick  distinctions,  sleights  of  sophistry. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 
You  see  he  [a  trout]  lies  still,  and  the  sleight  is  to  land 
him.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  76. 

4.  A  feat  or  trick  so  skilfully  or  dexterously 
performed  as  to  deceive  the  beholder;  a  feat 
of  magic ;  a  trick  of  legerdemain. 
As  lookers-on  feel  most  delight 
That  least  perceive  ajuggler's  sleight. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iiL  4, 
The  .Tuggler  .  .  .  showeth  heights,  out  of  a  Purse. 

Hoole,  tr.  of  Comenius's  Visible  World,  p.  186. 
Sleight  of  hand,  the  tricks  of  the  juggler;  jugglery  ^ 
legerdemain ;  prestidigitation :  also  used  attributively. 
Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity, 
Some  sleight-of-hand,  legerdemain  ? 

Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  1. 

A  good  sleight-of-hand  performer  can  deceive  the  most 
watchful  persons  by  mechanical  contrivances  that  nobody 
anticipates  or  suspects.  The  Nation,  XLVIII.  296. 

sleight^t  (slit),  a.    [Irreg.  <  sleight^,  n.,  appar. 
suggested  by  sKfir/j<i,  a.]    Deceitful;  artful. 
Spells  .  .  . 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleight  illusion. 
Milton,  Comus,  L 166  (MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.).  (Bichardson.y 

sleightfult(sIit'ful),o.   i<sleighti-  +  -ful.]  Cun- 
ning; crafty;  artful;  skilful.    Also  slightful. 
Wilde  beasts  f  orsooke  their  dens  on  woody  hils, 
And  slelgMful  otters  left  the  purling  rils. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  li.  4. 

sleightilyt  (sli'ti-li),  adv.    Craftily. 
sleightyt  (sli'ti),  a.    [<  ME.  sle^ghty;  <  sleight^ 
+  -y^.]   1.  Cunning;  crafty;  tricky;  artful;  sly. 
When  that  gander  grasythe  on  the  grene. 
The  tHeyghJty  fox  dothe  hys  brode  beholde, 

Booke  ofPreeedenee  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  83. 

2.  Dexterous;  skilful;  expert;  clever. 

I  shall  learn  thee  to  know  Christ's  plain  and  true  mira- 
cles from  the  sleighty  juggling  of  these  crafty  conveyers. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  262. 

Mens  sleyghtye  iugling  &  counterfait  crafts, 

Bp.  Qwrdiner,  True  Obedience  (trans.),  fol.  6, 


slelyti  O'^'".    A  Middle  English  form  of  slyly. 

slenf,  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  slay^. 

slender  (slen'dfer),  a.  [<  ME.  slender,  slendir,. 
slendyr,  slendre,  sclender,  sclendre,  sklendre,  <  OP. 
egcZeJwJre,<MD.sKM<?er,  slender,  thin;  prob.  orig. 
'trailing,'  akin  to  MD.  slinder,  a  water-snake, 
L(t.  slender,  a  trailing  gown,  G.  schlender,  ther 
train  of  a  gown,  a  sauntering  gait;  from  th& 
verb  represented  by  MD.  slinderen,  creep,  =. 
LGr.  slindern,  slide  on  the  ice,  slendern,  >  Gr. 
schlendern,  saunter,  loiter,  lounge,  in  part  a. 
freq.  form  of  the  simple  G.  scMenzen,  loiter, 
idle  about,  =  Sw.  sUnta,  slide,  slip,  >  ME.  slen- 
ten,  slide  (see  slant  and  sUnlfl-);  but  ult.  prob. 
a  nasalized  form  of  the  verb  represented  by  E. 
sUde:  see  slide.]  1.  Small  in  width  or  diameter 
as  compared  with  the  length;  slim;  thin:  as,  a. 
slender  stem  or  stalk;  a  slender  waist. 
Hire  armes  longe  and  sclendre. 

Chcmeer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  368. 
Concerning  his  Body,  he  [Henry  TV.]  was  of  middle  Stat- 
ure, slender  Limbs,  but  well  proportioned. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  166. 

There  Is  aBoman  Greek  church  here,  called  SalntSophia, 

in  which  are  two  rows  of  slender  pillars  with  Corinuiiaa 

capitals.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1 134. 

2.  In soifl.,  gracile;  tenuous;  attenuated:  spe- 
cifically notmg  various  animals  and  some  pai'ts 
of  animals. — 3.  Weak;  feeble;  slight;  lacking 
body  or  strength :  as,  a  slender  frame  or  consti- 
tution ;  slender  hopes ;  slender  comfort. 

Yet  are  hys  argumentes  so  slender  that  ...  I  f  care  me 
leaste  fewe  or  none  of  them  (specyallye  of  the  greate 
wyttes)  woulde  haue  been  conuerted  by  Lactantius. 

B.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  10). 

It  is  very  slender  comfort  that  relics  upon  this  nice  dis- 
tinction. TUlotson- 

4.  Meager;  small;  scant;  inadequate:  a,s, slen- 
der means ;  slender  alms. 

The  worst  is  this,  .  .  . 

You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

ShiOi.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  4.  61. 


slender 

I  have  ,  .  ,  coDtinaedthis<2e7u2«rand  naked  narration 

•of  my  obBervations.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  198. 

Well,  come,  my  kind  Guests,  I  pray  you  that  you  would 

take  this  litue  Supper  in  good  Fart,  though  It  be  hut  a 

■slender  one.    N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  OoUoqniea  of  Erasmus,  1. 82. 

How  best  to  help  the  slerider  store. 

How  mend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

5.  Moderate;  inoonsiderable ;  trivial. 

There  moughtest  thou,  for  hut  a  slender  price, 
AdvowBon  thee  with  some  tat  benefice. 

Bp.  Had,  Satires,  II.  v.  9. 

A  slender  degree  of  patience  will  enable  him  to  enjoy 

iboth  the  humour  and  the  pathos.  Scott, 

6.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorlus  often  delgn'd 
To  grace  my  Hender  table.  PhWps. 

7.  In  phonog.,  the  opposite  of  broad  or  open. 
Thus,  e  and  i  are  sUmer  vowels Slender  col- 
umn. Same  as  faseiculvsgraeiMa.  Seefaseieulus.—Slea- 
der  fasciculi  of  Burdach.  See  fmmyuli gracHes.nndeT 
fa8cieidus.—Sleniei  foztalL  See  foxtaU,  2. — Slender 
lobe.  See  io6e.— Slender  lorls.  SeeJo/^,1.— slender 
pug, Eupitheeia tenidata, aBritishmoth.=  S3m.  3.  J'ragile, 
flimsy,  frail.— 4.  Scanty,  sparing,  lean. 

slender-beaked  (slen'der-bekt),  a.    Having  a 
long,  narrow  rostrum:  as,  the  slender-bemed 
spider-crab,  Stenorkynchus  tenuirosiris. 
.slender-billed  (slen'der-bild),  a.     In  ornith., 
having  a  slender  bill;  tenuirostral :  specifi- 
cally noting  many  birds — not  implying  neces- 
sarily that  they  belong  to  the  old  group  Tenui- 
rostres. 
slender-grass  (sleu'dfer-gras),  n.     A  grass  of 
the  genus  Leptodhloa,  in  which  the  spikelets 
are  arranged  in  two  rows  on  one  side  of  a  long 
slender  raohis,  and  the  spikes  in  turn  are  dis- 
posed in  a  long  raceme.     There  are  12  species,  be- 
longing to  warm  climates ;  3  in  the  southern  United  States. 
Of  the  latter  h.  mucronata  is  the  common  species,  a  hand- 
some grass  with  the  panicle  sometimes  2  feet  long,  from 
the  form  of  which  it  is  also  caReA  feather-grass, 
slenderly  (slen'der-li),  adv.    In  a,  slender  man- 
ner or  form,    (a)  Slimly;  slightly. 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young  and  so  fair ! 

Hood,  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
He  was  a  youngish,  slenderly  made  man,  with  a  distinct- 
ly good  bearing.  The  Century,  XKXI.  60. 
(6)  Scantily  ;  meagerly ;  poorly ;  slightly. 

Shall  I  rewarded  be  so  slenderly 
For  my  affection,  most  unkind  of  men  7 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  L  2. 
We  are  slenderly  furnished  with  anecdotes  of  these  men. 
Em&rson,  Eloquence. 
<et)  Slightingly;  carelessly. 

Their  factors .  .  .  look  very  slenderly  to  the  impotent 
and  miserable  creatures  committed  to  their  charge. 

Uarman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  46. 
Captaine  Smith  did  intreat  and  moue  them  to  put  in 
practice  his  old  offer,  seeing  now  it  was  time  to  vse  both 
it  and  him, 'how  slenderly  heretofore  both  had  beene  re- 
garded. Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  79. 

slenderness  (slen'd6r-nes),  n.  Slender  char- 
acter, quality,  or  condition,  (a)  Slimness ;  thin- 
ness ;  fineness :  as,  the  slenderness  of  a  hair.  (&)  Slight- 
ness ;  feebleness :  as,  the  slenderness  of  one's  hopes,  (c) 
Spareness ;  smallness ;  meagerness ;  inadequacy :  as,  slen- 
derness of  income  or  supply. 

slender-rayed  (slen'd6r-rad),  a.  Having  slen- 
der rays,  as  a  fish  or  its  fins.  The  CMridse  are 
sometimes  called  slender-rayed  blennies. 

slender-tongued(slen'd6r-tungd), a.  Inherpet., 
leptoglossate. 

slent^t  (slent),  v.  [Also  dial.  (So,)  sclent,  sklent, 
sMint,  <  ME.  slenten,  slope,  gMe,  <  Sw.  dial. 
slenta,  sldnta,  a  secondary  form  of  slinta  (pret. 
slant,  pp.  sluntit),  slide,  sUp :  see  slant."]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  slant;  slope;  glance;  glint. 

Of  drawin  swerdis  selentyng  to  and  fra. 

Oavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  226. 
Shoot  your  arrows  at  me  till  your  quiver  be  empty,  but 
glance  not  the  least  slenting  insinuation  at  his  majesty. 
Puller,  Truth  Maintained,  p.  19.    {IMhim.) 

2.  To  jest;  bandy  jokes. 

One  Proteus,  a  pleasaunt-oonceited  man,  and  that  could 
slent  finely.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  744  B.    (Nares.) 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  turn  aslant  or  aside ; 
ward  off;  parry, 

slentH  (slent), ».  [<sfere*l, ».]  A  jest  or  witti- 
cism. 

And  when  Cleopatra  found  Antonius'  jeasts  and  stents 
tobebutgrosse. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch  (1679),  982  B.    (Nares.) 

slent^  (slent),  V.  t.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized  form 
of  slit;  or  else  another  use  of  slent^."]  To  rend ; 
cleave.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

If  one  do  well  observe  the  quality  of  the  cliffs  on  both 
shores  [of  England  and  France],  his  eyes  will  judge  that 
they  were  hut  one  homogeneal  piece  of  earth  at  first,  and 
that  they  were  sleided  and  shivered  asunder  by  some  act 
of  violence,  as  the  impetuous  waves  of  the  sea. 

HoweU,  Letters,  It.  19. 
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slentando  (slen-t&n'do),  adu.    [It.,  ppr.  of  slen- 

tore,  make  slow;  cf.  lentando."]    In  mvsie,  same 

as  Unta/ndo. 

slepet,  i>.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sleep. 
slepez  (sle-pets'),  n.      [<  Euss.   slepetsu,  lit. 

blind.]    The  mole-rat,  Spalax  typMus.    See  cut 

under  mole-rat. 
slept  (slept).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 

sleep. 
sletbag  (slet'bag),  n.    [Dan.,  lit.  'level-back': 

<  slet,  plain,  level,  +  hag,  back:  see  slight^  and 

&OC&1.J     Same  as  nordcaper. 
sleuth^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  slotV-. 
sleuths  (slSth),  n.     [<  ME.  sleuth,  slewth,  sUth, 

sloth,  <  loel.  sloth,  a  track  or  trail  as  in  snow. 

Cf.  slot^.'\    A  track  or  trail  of  man  or  beast; 

scent.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Tyne  the  slenth  men  gert  him  ta. 

Barbour,  Bruce  (B.  E.  T.  S.X  vii.  21. 

sleuth-dog  (sliJth'dog),  n.    The  sleuth-hound. 

lang  Aicky,  in  the  Souter  Moor, 
Wi'  his  sleuth-dog  sits  In  his  watch  right  sure. 

Fray  of  Suport  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  12(9. 

sleuth-hound  (sloth'hound),  n.  [Also  sluth- 
hound,  slothound;  <  MB.  sleuthhund,  slewth- 
hund,  sluthehmid;  <  sleuth'^  +  hound."]  A  blood- 
hound. 

Wald  vayd  a  bow-draucht,  he  suld  ger 
Bath  the  sleuthhuvA  &  the  ledar. 

Barbour,  Bruce  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  vii.  20. 

Sleuth-hound  thou  knowest,  and  gray,  and  all  the  hounds. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

slevel,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sleeve^. 

slew^  (sl8).    Preterit  of  slay^. 

slew^.    A  spelling  of  shte^,  slue^,  slough^. 

slew^  (sl8),  n.  [Perhaps  a  mistaken  singular 
of  sluice,  assumed  to  be  a  plural:  see  slmee.] 
A  swift  tideway;  an  eddy. 

slewer  (slo'er),  n.    See  sluer. 

slewtht-  A  Middle  English  form  of  sloth^, 
sleuth^. 

sley^t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sly. 

sleyS,  n.    See  slay^. 

sleytnet,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  sleight. 

slibberf  (slib'fer),  a.    A  variant  of  slipper^. 

slicchet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sleech. 

slice  (slis),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sUse,  selice, 
scUse,  sJcUse;  <  ME.  slice,  sT/yce,  selice,  selyee, 
sklyce,  sclyse,  <  OP.  esclice  (Walloon  sMice),  a 
shiver,  splinter,  broken  piece  of  wood,  <  escUoer, 
escUcier,  escUchier,  slice,  slit,  <  OHG.  sUean, 
scUzan,  MHCJ.  sMzen,  Q:.  schleissen,  slice,  slit,  = 
AS.  sUtan,  >  E.  sUt^ :  see  slit^.  Cf .  slash\  slat^, 
slate^,  from  the  same  source.]  1.  A  thin  broad 
piece  cut  ofE  from  something :  as,  a  slice  of  bread 
or  of  bacon :  often  used  figuratively. 

We  do  acknowledge  you  a  careful,  curate, 
And  one  that  seldom  troubles  us  with  sermons ; 
A  short  slice  of  a  reading  serves  us,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iiL  2. 

She  cuts  cake  in  rapid  succession  of  slices. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  128. 

Sf.  A  shiver ;  a  splinter. 

They  braken  speres  to  sdyces. 

King  Alisamider,  1.  3833.    (Skeat.) 

3.  Something  thin  and  broad.  Specifically— (o)  A 
long-handled  instrument  used  for  removing  clinkers  and 
the  like  between  furnace-bars.  Also  called  slice-bar.  ifi) 
A  spatula,  or  broad  pliable  knife  with  a  rounded  end,  used 
for  spreading  plasters  or  for  similar  purposes. 
Slyee,  instrument,  spata,  spatula.    Prompt,  Pan.,  p.  469. 

The  workman  with  his  slice  then  spreads  the  charge 
over  the  bed,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expose  every  portion  to 
the  action  of  the  fiames,  and  shuts  down  the  door. 

Spons*  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  291. 
(c)  In  prinHng:  (1)  A  small  spade-shaped  iron  tool  with 
which  printing-ink  is  taken  out  of  a  tub  and  conveyed  to 
an  ink-trough  or  -fountain.    (2)  The  slid- 
ing bottom  of  a  slice-galley,     (d)  A  bar 
used  by  whalers  to  strip  fish  with,    (e)  A 
tapering  piece  of  plank  driven  between 
the   timbers  of  a  ship  before  planking. 
Also  called  slicer.    (/)  A  wedge  driven  un- 
der the  keel  of  a  ship  when  launching.    (?) 
A  bar-  with  a  chisel  or  spear-headed  end, 
used  for  stripping  off  the  sheathing  or 
planking  of  ships.    (A)  A  utensil  for  turn-  I 

ing  over  meat  in  the  frying-pan  and  for 
similar  purposes.  The  form  is  like  that 
of  a  trowel,  the  blade  being  three  or  four  — ■— " — 

inches   wide,  twice   as  '  long,  and   often      slice  W  (i). 
pierced  with  holes.    Also  called  turnrover. 

Then  back  he  came  to  Nympt'on  Eectory  and  wedded 
that  same  cook-mai^,  who  now  was  turning  our  ham  so 
cleverly  with  the  egg-slice. 

R.  D.  Blaekmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  Ixviii. 
(i)  A  broad,  thin  knife,  usually  of  silver,  for  dividing  and 
serving  fish  at  table.    Also  called  ftsh-slice. 

We  pick  out  fin  the  shop-windows]  the  spoons  and  forks, 
fish-slices,  butter-knives,  and  sugar-tongs  we  should  both 
prefer  if  we  could  both  afford  it ;  and  really  we  go  away 
as  if  we  had  got  them  !       Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  1x1. 

(f)  A  bakers'  shovel  or  peel. 
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4t.  A  salver,  platter,  or  tray. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  Harris,  the  saylemaker,  sent  me  a 
noble  present  of  two  large  silver  candlesticks  and  snuffers, 
and  a  slice  to  keep  them  upon,  which  indeed  is  very  hand- 
some. Pepys,  Diary,  II.  218. 

slice  (slis),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sliced,  ppr.  slicing. 
[<  ME.  slycen;  <  slice,  «.]  1 .  To  cut  into  slices, 
or  relatively  broad,  thin  pieces:  as,  to  slice 
bread,  bacon,  or  an  apple. —  2.  To  remove  in 
the  form  of  a  slice :  sometimes  with  off  or  out  : 
as,  to  slice  off  a  piece  of  something. 

Of  bread,  slyce  mit  tayie  morsels  to  put  into  your  pottage. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.i  p.  76. 

Heer  's  a  knife, 
To  save  mine  honour,  shall  slice  out  my  life. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

3.  To  cut;  divide. 

Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them. 

Burn£t, 
Our  sharp  bow  sliced  the  blue  depths. 

W.  B.  RussM,  Diary  In  India,  X.  65. 
[In  the  following  passage  the  word  is  used  interjecUonal- 
ly,  with  no  clear  meaning. 

Sli^e,  I  say  I  pauca,  pauca ;  slice  1  that 's  my  humour. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 134.] 

4.  In  golf,  to  draw  the  face  of  the  club  across 
(the  baU)  from  right  to  left  in  the  act  of  hitting 
it,  the  result  being  that  it  will  travel  with  a 
curve  toward  the  right.     W.  Park,  Jr. 

slice-bar  (slis'bar),  n.    Same  as  slice,  3  (a). 

slice-galley  (sKs'gaV'i),  ».    In  printing,  a  gal- 
ley with  a  false  bottom, 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  slice 
of  wood,  which  aids  the 
removal  of  the  type  from  suce-gaiiey. 

the  galley  to  the  stone. 

slicer  (sli'sfer),  n.  [<  slice  +  -erl.]  One  who 
or  that  which  slices.  Specifically— (a)  In  gem-cut- 
ting, same  as  sUtting-mUl,  2.,   (6)  Same  as  slice,  3(e). 

slicing-machine  (sli'sing-ma-shen''''),  n.  In 
eeram.,  a  form  of  pug-mill  with  an  upright  axis 
revolving  in  a  cylinder.  Knives  are  fixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  others  are  carried  by  the  axis 
and  revolve  between  those  of  the  cylinder.  The  blades 
are  set  spirally,  and  force  the  clay,  which  is  masticated 
during  its  progress  through  the  machine,  to  pass  out  of  an 
aperture  at  the  bottom. 

slick^  (slik),  a.,  n.,  v.,  and  adv.    See  sleek. 

slick^  (sUk),  n.  [=  P.  schlich,  <  G.  schUch  = 
LGr.  sUck,  pounded  and  washed  ore;  cf.  LG. 
slick,  dirt,  mud,  mire ;  D.  sl^k,  G.  schlick,  MHG. 
sKc/i,  grease,  mire :  see  sZeecfe,  «Kcfcl.]  InmetoZ., 
ore  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision:  as  sometimes 
used,  nearly  synonymous  with  slimes.  The  term 
is  rarely  employed,  except  in  books  describing  German 
processes  of  smelting,  and  then  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  schlich,  and  often  in  that  spelling. 

slick-chisel  (slik'chiz''''el),  n.  A  wide-bitted 
chisel  used  to  pare  the  sides  of  mortises  and 
tenons. 

slicken  (slik'n),  a.  [<  slick^  +  -erfi.]  Same 
as  sleek.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

slickensided  (slik'n-si'''ded),  a.  [<  sUckenside-s 
+  -ed^.]  In  mining,  having  slickensides ;  char- 
acterized by  slickensides. 

Grey  incoherent  clay,  slickensided,  and  with  many  rhi- 
zomes and  roots  of  FsUophyton. 

Dawson,  Geol.  Hist.  Plants,  p.  105. 

slickensides  (slik'n-sidz),  n.  pi.  [<  slicken  + 
sides,  pi.  of  side^.]  In  mining,  polished  and 
striated  surfaces  of  the  rock,  often  seen  on  the 
walls  of  fissure-veins,  and  the  result  of  motion, 
under  immense  pressure,  of  parts  of  the  coun- 
try-rock, or  of  the  mass  of  the  vein  itself,  well- 
developed  slickensides  are  most  frequentlj;  seen  jn  con- 
nection with  mineral  veins,  but  the  sides  of  joints  in  non- 
metalliferous  rocks  occasionally  exhibit  this  kind  of  stria- 
tion.  Slickensided  surfaces  are  frequently  coated  with  a 
thin  film  of  pyrites,  galena,  hematite,  or  some  other  min- 
eral, which  may  be  polished  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  like 
a  mirror  (whence  the  French  name  miroirs). 

Nearly  akin  to  this  jointed  character  are  the  slicken- 
sides, or  polished  and  striated  surfaces,  which,  sometimes 
of  iron  pyrites,  but  more  usually  of  copper  pyrites,  often 
cover  the  faces  of  the  walls  of  lodes. 
Henwood,  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 

[p.  181. 

slickensiding  (slik'n-si'^ding),  n.  _  [<  slicken- 
sides +  -^ng.]    The  formation  of  slickensides. 

In  every  case  I  think  these  bodies  must  have  had  a  solid 
nucleus  of  some  sort,  as  the  severe  pressure  implied  in 
slickensiding  is  quite  incompatible  with  a  mere  "fluid- 
cavity,"  even  supposing  this  to  have  existed. 

Dawson,  Geol.  Hist.  Plants,  p.  35. 

slicker,  slicking,  etc.     See  sleeker,  etc. 
slid  (slid).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  slide, 
'slidt,  interj.    An  old  exclamation,  apparently 
an  abbreviation  of  GoWs  lid  (eye).    Compare 
'slife. 
'Slid,  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me.  . 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  ^ 


slidable 

Slidable  (sH'da-bl),  a.  [<  slide  +  -abh.']  Ca- 
pable of  sliding  or  of  being  slid:  as,  a  sUdable 
bearing.     The  Engineer,  LXV.  538.     [Bare.] 

slidden  (slid'n).    Past  participle  of  slide. 

sliddert  (slid'fer),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  slider, 
slyder;  <  ME.  slider,  slidvr,  slydyr,  sleder,  sclider, 
scJydyr,  shlither,  slippery,  <  AS.  slidor,  slippery, 

<  gUdan,  slide:  see  slide.  Cf.  slender.^  Slip- 
pery. 

Man,  be  war,  the  weye  is  sleder. 
Thou  seal  Blyde,  thou  wost  not  qvreder. 

MS.  Sloane,  2596,  If.  &>  (Cath.  Ang.,  p.  322). 
To  a  dronke  man  the  way  Is  slider. 

Chaucer,  £night's  Tale,  L  406. 

slidder  (slid'fer),  v.  i.     [<  ME.  slyderen,  sUdren, 

<  AS.  sUderian,  slip  (=  MD.  slideren,  drag,  train), 

<  sUdor,  slippery:  see  sUdder,  a.  Cf.  slender.] 
To  slip;  slide;  especially,  to  slide  clmnsUy  or 
in  a  gingerly,  timorous  way:  as,  he  sliddered 
down  as  best  he  could.     [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

With  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire 
Slidd'ring  through  clotted  blood. 

Dryden,  MaeiA,  iii. 

Feeling  your  loot  Aidder  over  the  back  ol  a  toad,  which 

you  took  lor  a  stepping-stone,  in  your  dark  evening  walk. 

Beratford,  lliseiies  of  Human  Lile,  iL  9. 

slidderlyt  (sUd'to-li),  a.    [<  sUdder  +  -Z^i.] 

Slippery. 
sliddemesst  (slid'6r-nes),  n.   [<  MB.  sUdemesse, 

sVydknesse,  slydyrnesse,  scUdymes;  <  sUdder  + 

-Jiess.]     SUpperiness. 
Sliddery  (slid'6r-i),  a.     [<  ME.  sUderye,  slideri, 

sliddri,  slidd/rie  (=  Sw.  sUddrig),  slippery;  as 

sUdder  +  -^i.]    Slippery.    [Obsolete  or  proviu- 

cial.] 

Be  maad  the  weie  ol  hem  dercnessis,  and  slideri;  and 
the  aungel  ol  the  Lord  pursuende  hem. 

WycUf,  Is.  xxxlT.  6. 

slide  (slid),  V. ;  pret.  slid  (formerly  sometimes 
slided),  pp.  slid,  slidden,  ppr.  sliding.  [<  ME. 
sliden,  slyden,  sclyden  (pret.  slode,  shod,  slood,  pp. 
sUden,  islide),<  AS.  slidan  (pret.  alad,  pp.  sUden), 
only  in  comp.,  slide ;  also,  in  deriv.  sUdor,  sUp- 
pery  (see  slidder),  akin  to  sled}-  {sledge^,  sleighX) 
and  to  slender,  etc. ;  cf .  Ir.  Gael,  slaod,  slide ; 
Lith.  sUdus,  slippery,  slysti,  slide ;  Buss,  sliede, 
a  foot-track :  prob.  extended  (like  «Kpi)  <  •/  *sli, 
slide,  flow,  Skt.  y/  sar,  flow,  sritt,  gilding,  slid- 
ing: seesKpi.]  I.  intrcms.  1.  To  move  bodily 
along  a  sunace  without  ceasing  to  touch  it,  the 
same  points  of  the  moving  body  remaining  al- 
ways in  contact  with  that  surface ;  move  con- 
tinuously along  a  surface  without  rolling:  as, 
to  slide  down  Mil. 

His  horse  slode  also  with  all  loure  leet  that  he  also  fill 
to  the  erthe.  Merlin  (E.  U.  T.  S.),  iii  670. 

2.  Speeifleally,  to  glide  over  the  surface  of 
snow  or  ice  on  the  feet,  or  (in  former  use)  on 
skates,  or  on  a  sled,  toboggan,  or  the  like. 

Th'  inchanting  lorce  ol  their  sweet  Eloj^uence 
Hurls  headlong  down  their  tender  Audience, 
Aye  (childe-like)  sliding,  in  a  loolish  strile. 
On  tn'  Icie  down-Hils  ol  this  slippery  Lile. 

~  '     ■  T,  tr.  ol  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 


To  the  Duke,  and  followed  him  into  the  Parke,  where, 
though  the  ice  was  broken  and  dangerous,  yet  he  would 
go  slide  upon  his  skeates,  which  I  did  not  like,  but  he  slides 
very  welt  Pepys,  Diary,  Dec.  16, 1662. 

But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  Fortune's  ice  prelers  to  Virtue's  land. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  L  198. 

3.  To  slip  or  pass  smoothly;  glide  onward. 

Her  subtle  lorm  can  through  all  dangers  sZtde. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortal,  ol  Soul,  rzxL 
And  here,  besides  other  streames,  fMdeth  Thermodon, 
sometime  made  lamous  by  the  bordering  Amazones. 

Purchas,  nigrimage,  p.  319. 

4.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  state  or  condi- 
tion to  another. 

Nor  could  they  have  did  into  those  brutish  immorali- 
ties. Smith,  Sermons. 

5.  In  music,  to  pass  or  progress  from  tone  to 
tone  without  perceptible  step  or  skip — that  is, 
by  means  of  a  portamento. — 6.  To  go  without 
thought  or  attention ;  pass  unheeded  or  with- 
out attention  or  consideration ;  be  unheeded  or 
disregarded ;  take  care  of  itself  (or  of  them- 
selves): used  only  with  let:  as,  to  let  things 


So  sholdestow  endure  and  laten  slyde 
The  time,  and  f  onde  to  be  glad  and  light. 

Clumcer,  Troilns,  v.  857. 

And  vyne  or  tree  to  channge  yf  thou  wolt  doo. 
From  leene  land  to  latte  thou  must  him  gide. 
From  f atte  to  leene  is  nought ;  UUe  that  crafte  dyde. 
PaHadiw,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

Let  the  world  dide.  SJmIc.,  T.  ol  the  S.,  Ind.,  i.  6. 

7.  To  slip  away :  as,  the  ladder  sUd  from  under 
him. 
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The  declivities  grew  more  precipitous,  and  the  sand 
elided  from  beneath  my  feet. 

Johnson,  Vision  ol  Theodore. 

Especially  —  8.  To  slip  away  quietly  or  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  attract  attention;  make  off 
quietly. 

I  think  he  will  be  found  .  .  . 

Not  to  die  so  much  as  dide  out  of  life. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  L  323. 
And  then  the  girl  slid  away,  flying  up-stairs  as  soon  as 
she  was  safely  out  of  sighi^  to  cry  with  happiness  in  her 
own  room  where  nobody  could  see. 

Mrs.  OlipharU,  Poor  Gentleman,  xliiL 

9.  To  disappear  just  when  wanted,  as  by  the 
police;  "slope";  "skip."  [Slang.]  — 10.  To 
make  a  slip;  commit  a  fault;  backslide.  See 
sliding,  n.,  4 — Satellite  sliding  rule,  an  instrument 
invented  by  Dr.  John  Bevis  (died  1771)  to  calculate  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.— Sliding  rule,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  or  scale,  consisting  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  slides  along  the  other,  and  each  having  certain 
sets  of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  so  arranged  that  when  a 
given  number  on  the  one  scale  is  brought  to  coincide 
with  a  given  number  on  the  other,  the  product  or  some 
other  function  of  the  two  numbers  is  obuiined  by  inspec- 
tion. The  numbers  may  be  adapted  to  answer  many  pur- 
poses, but  the  instrument  is  p^icularly  used  in  gaging 
and  for  the  measuring  of  timber.—  SUdillg  scale,  (a)  A 
scale  or  rate  of  payment  which  varies  under  certain  con- 
ditions. (1)  A  scale  for  raising  or  lowering  imposts  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  and  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  goods. 

In  1828  a  diding  scale  was  established,  under  which  a 
duty  of  268.  Sd.  was  imposed  upon  wheat  when  theprice 
was  under  62«.  5.  Dowett,  Taxes  in  England,  Iv.  12. 

(2)  A  scale  of  wages  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  market 
price  of  the  goods  turned  out.  (3)  A  scale  of  prices  for 
manufactured  goods  which  is  regulated  by  the  rise  and 
lall  in  price  ol  the  raw  material,  etc.  (h)  Same  as  sliding- 
nde. — Sliding  tongs,  a  lorm  ol  pliers  closed  by  a  ferrule 
drawn  down  uie  stem.=Sy]l.  1  and  2.  Slide,^  Sli^,  Glide. 
We  dide  or  dip  on  a  smooth  suilace :  we  dide  by  inten- 
tion ;  we  dip  in  spite  ol  ourselves.  In  the  Bible  dide  is 
used  lor  dip.  Slide  generally  relers  to  a  longer  move- 
ment :  as,  to  dide  down  hill ;  to  dip  on  the  ice.  We  glide 
by  a  smooth  and  easy  motion,  as  in  a  boat  over  or  through 
the  water. 

II.  trcms.  1.  To  cause  to  glide  or  move  along 
a  surface  without  bounding,  rolUng,  stepping, 
etc.;  thrust  or  push  along  in  contact  with  a  sur- 
face. 

The  two  images  ol  the  paper  sheet  are  didden  over  each 
other.  Le  CorUe,  Sight,  p.  246. 

2.  To  slip  gently;  push,  thrust,  or  put  quietly 
or  imperceptibly. 
Slide  we  in  this  note  by  the  way.      Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  in  an  instant  Norah  did  her  hand 
in  his.  Whyte  MelvCUe,  White  Pose,  II.  zzviii. 

3t.  To  glide  over  or  through. 

The  idle  vessel  didea  that  wat'rjr  way, 
Without  the  blast  or  tug  ol  wind  or  oar. 

(^Mmrlea,  Emblems,  iv.  3. 

slide  (slid),  n.     [<  sUde,  v.']     1.  A  smooth  and 
easy  passage. 

Slings  that  have  able  men  ol  their  nobility  shall  find 
ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  ^z(26  into  their  busi- 
ness ;  lor  people  naturally  bend  to  them,  as  bom  in  some 
sort  to  command.  Baean,  Nobility  (ed.  1887). 

2.  Plow ;  even  course ;  fluency. 

Certainly  there  bewhoselortunes  arelike  Homer's  verses, 
that  have  a  dide  and  an  easiness  more  than  the  verses  ol 
other  poets.  Bacon,  Fortune  (ed.  1887). 

3.  Is.  music:  (a)  A  melodic  embellishment  or 
grace,  consisting  of  an  upward  or  a  downward 
series  of  three  or  more  tones,  the  last  of  which 
is  the  principal  tone.  It  may  be  considered  as 
an  extension  of  an  appoggiatura.  Also  sUding- 
relish.  (Jb)  Same  a.s  portamento. — 4.  The  transi- 
tion of  one  articuUite  sound  into  another;  a 
glide :  an  occasional  use. —  5.  A  smooth  sur- 
face, especially  of  ice,  for  sliding  on. 

Mr.  Pickwick  ...  at  last  took  another  run,  and  went 
slowly  and  gravely  down  the  dide,  with  his  feet  about  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  apart,  amid  the  gratified  shouts  of  all 
the  spectators.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxx. 

An,d  I  can  do  butter-and-eggs  all  down  the  long  dide. 
.  .  .  The  feat  of  butter-and-eggs  .  .  .  consists  in  going 
down  the  dide  on  one  foot  and  beating  with  the  heel  and 
toe  of  the  other  at  short  intervals. 

T.  Evghet,  The  Aahen  Faggot,  it 

6.  An  inclined  plane  for  facilitating  the  descent 
of  heavy  bodies  by  the  force  of  ^avity;  a  shoot, 
as  a  timber-shoot,  a  shoot  (moll  or  pass)  in  a 
mine,  etc. 

The  descending  logs  in  long  dides  attain  such  velocity 
that  they  sometimes  shoot  hundreds  of  feet  through  the 
air  with  the  impetus  of  a  cannon-bait 

SerOtmei's  Mag.,  IV.  656. 

7.  A  land-slip ;  an  avalanche. —  8.  In  mining,  a 
fissure  or  crack,  either  empty  or  filled  with  flu- 
can,  crossing  the  lode  and  throwing  it  slightly 
out  of  its  position,  in  Cornwall,  as  the  term  is  fre- 
quently used,  dide  is  very  nearly  synonymous  with  cross- 
Jlvean;  but,  more  properly,  a  slide  is  distinguished  from 
a  cross-course  or  cross-flucan  by  having  a  course  approxi- 


slider 

mately  parallel  to  that  of  the  lodes,  although  difl'ering 
from  them  and  heaving  them  in  their  underlay.  Cross- 
courses  and  cross-fluoans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  course 
approximately  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  lodes. 

9.  That  part  of  an  instrument  or  apparatus 
which  slides  or  is  slipped  into  or  out  of  place. 
(a)  A  glaas  with  a  microscopic  object,  or  a  picture  shown 
by  the  stereoscope,  magic  lantern,  or  the  like,  mounted 
on  it.  (6)  One  of  the  guide-bars  on  the  cross-head  of  a 
steam-engine,  (c)  In  musical  instruments  of  the  trumpet 
class,  a  U-shaped  section  of  the  tube,  which  can  be  pushed 
in  or  out  so  as  to  alter  the  length  of  the  air-column,  and 
thus  the  pitch  of  the  tones.  The  slide  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  trombone ;  but  it  is  also  used  in  the  true 
trumpet,  and  occasionally  in  the  French  horn.  As  facili- 
tating alterations  of  pitch  in  pure  intonation,  it  has  de- 
cided advantages  over  both  keys  and  valves.  A  special 
form  of  slide,  called  the  tuning-slide,  is  used  in  almost  all 
metal  wind-instruments  simply  to  bring  them  into  accu- 
rate tune  with  others.  See  cut  under  trombone,  (d)  In 
organ-hvilding,  same  as  diderl,  1  if),  (e)  In  racing  toots, 
a  sliding  seat.    Also  dider. 

10.  A  slip  or  inadvertence. 

The  least  blemish,  the  least  dide,  the  least  error,  the 
lea£t  offence,  is  exasperated,  made  capital. 

Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

11.  Some  arrangement  on  which  anything 
slides,  as  (in  the  plural)  slides,  a  term  used  in 
some  mines  as  the  equivalent  of  cage-gmdes. — 
13.  An  object  holding  by  friction  upon  a  band, 
tag,  cord,  or  the  like,  and  serving  to  hold  its 
parts  or  strands  in  place,  (a)  A  utensil  like  abuckle, 
but  without  a  tongue,  used  for  shoe-latchets,  pocketbook- 
stiaps,  etc.  (6)  A  rounded  body,  usually  small,  pierced 
with  a  hole,  and  sliding  on  a  watch-guard,  a  cord  for  an 
eye-glass,  or  the  like. 

13.  A  slide-valve.  [Eng.]— Dark  slide,  a  photo- 
graphic plate-holder.— LuTe-and-CUirent  slide,  a  micro- 
scope-slide with  two  oval  c^ls  connected  by  a  shallow 
channel.  Pressure  on  the  cover  sends  the  contents  of  one 
cell  through  the  channel  Into  the  other,  and  the  thin  film 
can  be  observed  during  the  passage. — Long  Slide,  in  a 
steam-engine,  a  slide-valve  of  sufiQcient  length  to  control 
the  ports  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  its  hollow  back 
forming  an  exhaust-pipe.    Also  called  long  valve. 

slide-action  (slid'ak*shon),  n.  In  musical  in- 
struments of  the  trumpet  class,  a  method  of 
construction  in  which  a  slide  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  pitch  of  the  tones  produced,  as  in  the 
trombone. 

slide-bar  (slid'bar),  71.  1.  A  bar  which  can  be 
slid  over  the  draft-opening  of  a  furnace. —  2. 
The  slide  of  a  stamping-  or  drawing-press 
which  carries  the  movable  die. 

slide-box  (slid'boks),  re.  In  a  steam-engine,  the 
slide-valve  chest.     E.  H.  Knight. 

slide-case  (slid'kas),  n.  In  a  steam-engine,  the 
chamber  in  which  the  slide-valve  works.    E. 


slide-CIUture  (slid'kul'''tar),  n.    See  the  quota- 
tion, and  compare  sUde,"n.,  9  (a). 

The  slide  with  the  drop  containing  the  germ  serves  as 
the  origin  for  the  culture,  and,  on  this  account^  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  slide-euUmre,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  forms  of  culture. 

Hueppe,  Bacteriological  Investigations  (trans.X  p.  108. 

slide-groatt  (slid'grot),  n.  Same  as  shovejrboard, 

1  and  2. 
slide-head  (slid'hed),  n.    In  a  lathe,  a  support 

for  a  tool  or  for  a  piece  of  work,  etc.    E,  H. 


slide-knife  (slid'nlf),  n.    See  Imife. 

slide-knot  (sUd'not),  n.  A  slip-knot:  distinc- 
tively, two  half-hitches  used  by  anglers  on  a 
casting-Hue,  for  holding  a  drop  and  for  chang- 
ing drops  at  will. 

slide-lathe  (slid'la^H),  n.  In  metal-working,  a 
lathe  in  which  the  tool-rest  is  made  to  traverse 
the  bed  from  end  to  end  by  means  of  a  screw. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

slider^  (sli'dfer),  n.  [<  slide  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  slides.  Specifically- (o)  A  part 
of  an  instrument,  apparatus,  or  machine  that  slides.  Q>) 
Theat.,  one  of  the  narrow  strips  of  board  which  close  the 
stage  over  the  spaces  where  scenes  are  sunk,  (c)  In  a  lock, 
a  tumbler  moving  horizontally.  K  H.  Knight,  (d)  In  a 
vehicle,  a  bar  connecting  the  rear  ends  of  the  fore  hounds, 
and  sliding  beneath  the  coupling-pole.  («)  A  utensil  like 
a  buckle,  but  without  a  tongue,  or  simply  a  ring,  used  to 
keep  in  place  a  part  of  the  costume,  as  a  neckerchief, 
or  a  plait  of  hair.  Compare  dide,  12  (o).  (/)  In  organ- 
hvUding,  a  thin  strip  of  wood  perforated  with  boles  corre- 
sponding to  the  disposition  of  the  pipes  of  a  stop  or  set, 
and  inserted  between  the  two  upper  boards  of  a  wind-chest. 
It  may  be  moved  from  side  to  side  so  as  either  to  admit 
the  air  from  the  palleteto  the  pipes  or  to  out  them  off  en- 
tirely. The  position  of  a  slider  is  controlled  by  a  stop- 
knob  at  the  keyboard.  By  drawing  the  knob  the  slider  of 
a  set  of  pipes  is  pushed  into  such  position  that  they  may 
be  sounded  by  the  digitals.  Also  dide.  See  organl,  atop, 
and  vnnd-cTiest.  (g)  In  racing  boats,  a  sliding  seat. 
2.  The  potter,  sMlpot,  red-fender,  or  red-bel- 
lied terrapin,  Pseudemys  rugosa  (or  Chrysemys 
rubriventris),  an  inferior  kind  of  terrapin  or 
turtle  sometimes  cooked  in  place  of  the  genu- 
ine Malacoclemmys  palustris,  or  diamond-back. 
It  is  found  chiefly  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  about  the  Susquehanna  river  and  other  streams 
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Slider  {Fseudemys  ntgosa). 

emptying  into  the  Chesapeake.  It  attains  a  length  of  ten 
or  eleven  inches,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  terrapin  stews. 
3t.  i)2.  Drawers. 

A  shirt  and  Aiders. 

Diekenson,  God's  Protecting  Providence  (1700). 

Double  slider,  a  slider  having  two  bars,  one  over  and 
the  other  beneath  the  coupling-pole ;  a  sway-har.— Slider 
cut-off.    See  euiroff. 

sMer^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sUdder. 

slide-rail  (slid'ral),  n.  1.  A  contrivance  for 
switcMng  oars,  consisting  of  a  platform  on 
wheels  running  transversely  across  the  tracks, 
and  carrying  the  car,  etc.,  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another. — 2.  A  switch-rail.     See  railway. 

slide-rest  (slid'rest),  n.  An  appendage  to  the 
turning-lathe  for  holding  the  cutting-tpol  and 
insuring  accuracy  in  its  motion.  The  "slide-rest 
imparts  motion  to  the  cutting-tool  in  two  directions,  the 
one  being  parallel  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  lathe.    See  cut  under  lathe. 

slide-rod  (slid'rod),  n.  The  rod  which  moves 
the  slide-valve  in  a  steam-engiue. 

slider-pump  (sli'd6r-pump),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  several  pumps  of  various  forms,  hut  all 
having  a  piston  which  revolves  continuously 
and  forces  the  water  through  a  pipe  by  means 
of  a  slide  regulated  by  a  spring,  which  inter- 
cepts its  passage  in  any  other  direction. 

slide-rule  (slid'rol), ».  A  sliding  rule.  See  slide. 

slide-tbriftt  (slid'thrift),  n.  [KsUde,  v.,  +  obj. 
thrift.^    Same  as  shovel-board,  1  and  2. 

Logetting  in  the  fields,  slide-thrift,  or  shove-groat,  cloyish 
cayles,  half-bowl,  and  coyting. 
Quoted  in  Slaekstone^a  Com.  (ed.  Sharswood),  II.  171,  note  e. 

slide-trombone  (Blid'trom"'b6n),  n.  A  trom- 
bone with  a  slide  instead  of  keys.  See  trom- 
bone. 

slide-trumpet  (slid'trum"pet),  n.  A  trumpet 
with  a  slide  instead  of  keys  like  those  of  the 
comet.     See  trumpet. 

slide-valve  (slid'valv),  n.  In  steam,  hydraulic, 
and  pneumatic  engineering,  a  valve  which  slides 
over  and  upon  its  seat  without  lifting  in  open- 
ing or  closing  a  port  or  ports  formed  in  the  seat ; 
specifically,  a  flat-faced  plain  slide  working,  or 
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sliding  (sli'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  slide,  «.] 
1.  The  motion  of  a  body  along  a  plane  when 
the  same  face  or  surface  of  the  moving  body 
keeps  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  plane : 
thus  distinguished  from  rolling,  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  moving  body  come  suc- 
cessively in  contact  with  the  plane  on  which  it 
roUs. — 3.  The  sport  of  gliding  on  snow  or  ice, 
on  the  feet,  on  a  sled  or  a  toboggan,  or  (in  for- 
mer use)  on  skates,  etc. 

Sliding  upon  the  ice  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fa- 
vourite pastime  among  the  youth  of  this  country  in  for- 
mer times ;  at  present  the  use  of  skates  is  so  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  kingdom  that  eliding  is  but  little 
practised,  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  152. 

3.  Palling;  lapse;  merging. 

To  his  [Henry  II. 's]  days  must  be  fixed  the  final  sliding 
of  testamentary  jurisdiction  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
which  was  by  the  legislation  of  the  next  century  perma- 
nently left  there. 

Stubts,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  303. 

4.  Transgression;  lapse;  backsliding. 

You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant. 
And  rather  proved  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice.    Shak. ,  M.  f  or  M.,  ii.  4. 116. 


d',  valve  iDclosed  in  steam-cheBt  c',  and  moved  by  the  valve-rod  or 
stem  a.  The  valve-rod  derives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  the  rock- 
lever  6,  pivoted  at  c  and  connected  at  the  lower  end  with  the  eccen- 
tric-rod A,  the  latter  being  reciprocated  by  the  eccentric  £'.  d\  rf',  in- 
duction-ports which  also  alternately  act  as  eduction-ports ;  e,  exhaust- 
port  ;  d,  pitman  or  connecting-rvd  which,  being  connected  to  the  piston- 
rod  k,  reciprocated  by  the  piston  p,  imparts  circular  motion  to  the 
crauk/,  crank-shaft/"',  and  eccentric  e. 

adapted  to  work  or  slide,  upon  a  flat-faced  seat 
which  includes  a  port  or  ports  to  be  alternately 
opened  and  closed  by  the  reciprocation  of  the 
sUde.  Itis  in  extensive  use  in  the  cheaperforms  of  stoam- 
engines,  compressed-air  engines,  hydraulic  motors,  gas- 
ana  water-meters,  in  some  kinds  of  air-compressors,  and 
in  some  compressed-air  ice-machines.  In  England  the 
slide-valve  is  very  commonly  called  simply  a  slide. — Cir- 
cular ^de-valve,  a  form  of  faucet-valve ;  a  cylindrical 
valve  with  ports  in  depressed  sections  of  its  peripheiy, 
serving  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  alternately  in 
connection  with  the  steam-chest  and  the  exhaust-port. — 
Slide-valve  motion.  See  imotion. 
slideway  (sUd'wa),  n.  In  maeh.,  broadly,  any 
guideway  upon  or  in  which  a  sliding  piece 
moves,  and  by  which  the  direction  of  its  motion 
is  determined. 


sliding  (sli'ding),^.  a.  1.  Slippery;  uncer- 
tain; unstable;  changing. 

That  slyding  science  hath  me  maud  so  bare 
That  I  have  no  good,  wher  that  ever  I  fare. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 17». 

2.  Movable;  graduated;  varying;  changing 
according  to  circumstances :  as,  a  sUdi/ng  scale 
(which  see,  under  slide,  v.). — 3.  That  slides; 
fitted  for  being  slid. 

As  bold  a  smuggler  as  ever  ran  out  &  sliding  bowsprit  to 
the  winds  that  blow  betwixt  Campvere  and  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland.  ScoU,  Bride  of 'Lammermoor,  xxx. 

4t.  Sloping. 

Then  lookes  upon  a  hill,  whose  sliding  sides 
A  goodly  flocke,  like  winter's  cov'ring,  hides. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 

Instantaneous  sliding  axis.  See  oa^i.— Sliding  door. 
See  (Joor.— Sliding  friction.  See  friction,  2.— Sliding 
sash.  See  sashX,  l,—  Sliding  sinker.  See  wnker.  (See 
also  phrases  under  82«2ei,  ».) 

sliding-balk  (sU'ding-b&k),  n.  In  ship-bmlding, 
one  of  a  set  of  planks  fitted  under  the  bottom 
of  a  ship,  to  descend  with  her  upon  the  bilge- 
ways  in  launching.    -Also  called  sliding-plank. 

sliding-band  (sK'ding-band),  n.  A  movable 
metallic  band  used  to  hold  a  reel  in  place  on  a 
fishing-rod. 

sliding-box  (sli'ding-boks),  n.  A  box  or  bear- 
ing fitted  so  as  to  have  a  sliding  motion. 

sliding-gage  (sli'ding-gaj),  n.  An  instrument 
used  by  makers  of  mathematical  instruments 
for  measuring  "and  setting  off  distances. 

slidini[-gunter  (sli'ding-gun'''t6r),  n.  A  rig  for 
boats  in  which  a  sliding  topmast  is  used  to  ex- 
tend a  three-cornered  sail.  See  gunter  rig, 
under  rig's — siiding-gunter  mast.   Seemffl«*i. 

sliding-keel  (sli'ding-kel),  n.  A  thin,  oblong 
frame  or  platform  let  down  vertically  through 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  (alpiost  always  a  small 
vessel),  and  constituting  practically  a  deepen- 
ing of  the  keel  throughout  a  part  of  the  ves- 
sel's length.  Sliding-keels  serve  to  diminish  the  ten- 
dency of  any  vessel  having  a  flat  bottom  or  small  draft  to 
roll,  and  to  prevent  a  sailing  vessel  from  falling  to  leeward 
when  close-hauled.  This  device  is  largely  used  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  in  coasters,  yachts,  and  sail- 
boats. In  the  United  States  exclusively  called  center- 
board.    See  cut  under  cenlterAiowrd. 

slidingness  (sli'ding-nes),  n.  Sliding  charac- 
ter or  quality ;  fluency. 

Clinias  ...  of  t  had  used  to  bee  an  actor  in  tragedies, 
where  he  had  learned,  besides  a  slidingness  of  language, 
acquaintance  with  many  passions. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

sliding-nippers  (sH'ding-mp"6rz), «.,  simg.  ovpl. 
In  rope-making,  same  as  grip^,  7. 

Sliding'plank  (sli'diug-plangk),  n.  Same  as 
sUding-halk. 

sliding-relisb  (sli'ding-rel"ish),  n.  In  harpsi- 
chord music,  same  as  slide,  3  (a). 

slidometer  (sli-dom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  <  E.  sUde 
+  Gr.  /iirpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  used 
to  indicate  the  strains  to  which  railway-cars 
are  subjected  by  sudden  stoppage. 

sliet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  sly. 

'slifet  (slif),  inteij.    An  old  exclamation  or  im- 
precation, an  abbreviation  of  ©od's  life. 
I  will  not  let  you  hate  this  pretty  lass. 
'Slife,  it  may  prove  her  death. 

Randolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  iv.  3. 

sliftert  (slif'ter),  n.  [<  *sUft  (<  slive\  v.)  + 
-erl.]    A  crack  or  crevice. 

It  is  impossible  light  to  be  in  an  house,  and  not  to  show 
itself  at  the  stifters,  door,  and  windows  of  the  same. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  833. 
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slLfteredt(slif't6rd),o.  l<slifter  +  -ed».'i  Cleft; 
cracked. 

Straight  chops  a  wave,  and  in  his  diftred  panch 
Downe  fals  our  ship. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  i.  1. 

sliggeen  (sli-gen'),  n.  [<  Ir.  sligean,  sliogan,  a 
shell,<«Mpe,  a  shell.]  Shale;  soft  rock.  [Irish.] 

slight,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  sly. 

slidlti  (slit),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sleight;  < 
ME.  *  slight,  slyght,  sligt,  slygt,  sleght  (not  found 
in  AS.),  =  OFries.  sUueht,  E.  Pries,  slicht, 
smooth,  slight,  =  MD.  slicht,  even,  plain,  slecht, 
slight,  simple,  single,  vile,  or  of  little  account, 
D.  slecht,  bad,  =  MLG.  slicht,  slecht  =  OHGr. 
MHGr.  sleht,  Gr.  schledht,  plain,  straight,  simple, 
usually  mean,  bad,  base,  the  lit.  sense  being 
supplied  by  the  var.  schlicht  (after  the  verb 
schliehten),  smooth,  sleek,  plain,  homely,  =  loel. 
sletbr,  flat,  smooth,  slight,  =  Sw.  slat,  smooth, 
level,  plain,  =  Dan.  slet,  flat,  level,  bad,  =  Goth. 
slaihts,  smooth ;  prob.  orig.  pp.  (with  formative 
-t),  but  the  explanation  of  the  word  as  lit. 
'  beaten  flat,'  <  AS.  sledn,  etc.  (V  sldh),  smite, 
strike  (see  slay^),  is  not  tenable.]  If.  Plain; 
smooth  (in  a  physical  sense). —  2.  Slender; 
slim;  thin;  light;  hence,  frail;  unsubstantial; 
as;,  a  slight  figure ;  a  slight  structure. 

So  smothe,  so  smal,  so  seme  sly^, 
Bysez  vp  in  hir  araye  ryalle 
A  prec[i]os  pyece  in  perleg  pyjt. 

AUiteraMve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  190. 
This  Aight  structure  of  private  buildings  seems  to  be 
the  reason  so  few  ruins  are  found  in  the  many  cities  once 
built  in  Egypt.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  NUe,  1. 106. 

Some  fine,  slight  fingers  have  a  wondrous  knack  at  pul- 
verizing a  man's  brittle  pride. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxviii. 

3.  Slender  in  character  or  ability;  lacking 
force  of  character  or  intellect ;  feeble ;  hence, 
silly;  foolish. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany. 

Shak.,  1.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 483. 
I  am  little  inclin'd  to  believe  bis  tostimosy,  he  being  so 
slight  a  person,  so  passionate,  ill-bred,  and  of  such  impu- 
dent behaviour.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Dee.  6, 1680. 

4.  Very  small,  insignificant,  or  trifling;  unim- 
portant,   (a)  Trivial ;  paltry :  as,  a  slight  excuse. 

I  have  .  .  .  fee'd  every  slight  occasion  that  could  but 
niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  204. 

When  the  divine  Providence  hath  a  Work  to  effect, 
what  slight  Occasions  it  oftentimes  takes  to  effect  the 
Work !  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  184. 

(6)  Of  little  amount ;  meager;  slender:  as,  a.  slight  lepa&t. 

So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
Eor  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  86. 
Such  slight  labours  may  aspire  respect. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
The  china  was  delicate  egg-shell ;  the  old-fashioned  sil- 
ver glittered  with  polishing ;  but  the  eatables  were  of  the 
slightest  description.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford,  i. 

(e)  Of  little  weight,  or  force,  orintensity ;  feeble ;  gentle ; 
mild :  as,  a  slight  impulse  or  impression ;  Aight  efforts ;  a 
slight  cold. 

After  he  was  clapt  up  a  while,  he  came  to  him  self  e,  and 
with  some  slight  punishmente  was  let  goe  upon  his  be- 
haviour lor  further  censure. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  175. 

The  slightest  flap  a  fly  can  chase.  Gay,  Fables,  i.  8. 

(d)  Of  little  thoroughness ;  superficial ;  cursory ;  hasty ; 

imperfect;  not  thorough  or  exhaustive:  &s,  a  slight  glance; 

slight  examination ;  a  slight  raking. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a,slight  ploughing  andprepa^ 
ration  is  given  to  the  field,  destined  for  beans  and  par- 
snips the  ensuing  year. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  IV.  321. 

5.  Slighting;  contemptuous;  disdainful. 

was  his  answer,  "  Well " 1  care  not  for  it. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

Slight  negligence  or  neglect.  See  negligence,  2. = Syn. 
2.  Flimsy. — 4,  Petty,  scanty,  hurried, 
slight^  (slit),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *sUghten,  sleghten  =  D. 
slechten  =  MLG.  slichten,  slechien,  LG.  slighten 
=  OHG.  slihta/n,  slihten,  MHG.  slihten,  slichten, 
G.  schliehten  =  leel.  sletta  =  Sw.  slata  =  Dan. 
slette,  make  smooth,  even ;  from  the  adj.]  If. 
To  make  plain  or  smooth;  smooth:  s,s,%o  slight 
linen  (to  iron  it).    HalUweU. 

To  sleght,  lucibrucinare.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  344. 

2t.  To  make  level;  demolish;  overthrow. 

The  old  earthwork  was  slighted,  and  a  new  work  of  pine 
trees,  [blank]  foot  square,  fourteen  foot  high,  and  [blank} 
loot  thick, was  reared. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  298. 
I  would  slight  Carlisle  castell  high. 
Though  it  were  builded  of  marble  stone. 

Eirvnumt  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  el). 

St.  To  throw;  cast. 
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The  rogues  tlinMed  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  re- 
morse as  they  would  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  m.  5.  9. 
4.  To  treat  as  of  little  value,  or  as  unwortliy 
■of  notice;  disregard  intentionally;  treat  with, 
intentional  neglect  or  disrespect ;  make  little 
•of. 
Puts  him  off,  aligJita  him.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  i.  200. 

In  ancient  Days,  if  Women  slighted  Dress, 
Then  Men  were  ruder  too,  and  lik'd  it  less. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
Nor  do  I  merit,  0dm,  thou  should'st  dight 
Me  and  my  words,  though  thou  be  first  in  Heaven  I 

Jf.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 
lo  Blight  Offt,  to  dismiss  slightingly  or  as  a  matter  of 
little  moment ;  wave  off  or  dismiss. 

Many  gulls  and  gallants  we  may  hear  sometimes  elight 
■off  death  with  a  jest,  when  they  think  it  out  of  hearing. 

Bev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  66. 
To  Blisht  over,  to  smooth  over ;  slur  over ;  hence,  to  treat 
carelessly ;  performsuperflciallyorwithout thoroughness. 
When  they  have  promised  great  matters,  and  failed  most 
shamefully,  yet,  if  they  have  the  perfection  of  boldness, 
they  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  make  a  turn,  and  no  more 
ado.  Bcuson,  Boldness  (ed.  1887). 

=Syn.  4.  Disregard,  etc.  See  neglect,  v.  t. 
alight^  (slit),  n.  [<  slight^,  «.]  1.  An  act  of 
intentional  neglect  shown  toward  one  who  ex- 
pects some  notice  or  courtesy;  failure  to  notice 
one ;  a  deliberate  ignoring  or  disregard  of  a 
person,  out  of  displeasure  or  contempt. 

She  Is  feeling  now  (as  even  Bohemian  women  can  feel 
some  things)  this  slight  that  has  been  newly  offered  to  her 
by  the  hands  of  her  "  sisters." 

Mrs.  Edwardes,  Ought  we  to  Visit  her?  I.  62. 

2.  Intentional  neglect;  disrespect. 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  at  her  with  aight. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 
=Syn.  Disrespect.    See  the  verb. 
slignt^t,  n.   A  more  correct,  but  obsolete  spell- 
ing of  sleight^. 

'slightt  (slit),  interj.    A  contraction  of  iy  this 
light  or  God's  light. 

'Slight,  away  with  *t  with  all  speed,  man  I 

MiddZeton  {and  others),  The  Widow,  1.  2. 
How !  not  in  case? 
'Slight,  thou  'rt  in  too  much  case,  by  all  this  law. 

B.  Jomon,  Poetaster,  L  1. 

filightent  (sli'tn),  v.  t.     [<  sUght^  +  -eni.]    To 
slight  or  disregard. 

It  is  an  odious  wisdom  to  blaspheme. 
Much  more  to  slighten  or  deny  their  powers. 

B.  Janson,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 
She,  as  'tis  said, 
Slightens  his  love,  and  he  abandons  hers. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  iv.  2. 

.slighter  (sli't6r),  n.    [<  sUght\  v.,  +  -ej-i.]   One 
who  slights  or  neglects. 

I  do  not  believe  you  are  so  great  an  undervaluer  or 
slighter  of  it  as  not  to  preserve  it  tenderly  and  thriftily. 
Jer.  Taylor  (!),  Artif .  Handsomeness,  p.  102. 

islightfult,  »■     See  sleigMful. 
slightiBg  (sli'ting),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  sUghO-, «.] 
Disregard;  scorn;  slight. 

Yet  will  you  love  me? 
Tell  me  but  how  I  have  deserv'd  your  slighting. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Busn,  iii,  4. 

slighting  (sli'ting),  j>.  a.    Derogatory;  dispar- 
aging. 

To  hear  yourself  or  your  profession  glanced  at 
In  a  few  slighting  terms. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 

^slightingly  (sli'ting-U),  adv.     In  a  slighting 

maimer;  with  disrespect;  disparagingly. 
slightly  (slit'li),  adv.     1.  In  a  slight  manner; 
slimly;  slenderly;  unsubstantially. 

To  the  east  of  the  town  [of  Laodicea]  there  is  a  well  of 
good  water,  from  which  the  city  is  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct very  sUghUy  built. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  197. 

2.  To  a  slight  degree;  to  some  little  extent; 
in  some  small  measure:  as,  slightly  scented 
wood;  5%^%  wounded. 

In  the  court  is  a  well  of  slightly  brackish  water. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  1. 11. 

3.  "With  scant  ceremony  or  respect;  with  little 
consideration;  disparagingly;  slightingly. 

Being  sent  for  at  length  to  have  his  dispatch,  and  slightly 
enough  conducted  to  the  council-chamber,  he  [the  Eng- 
lish ambassador]  was  told  by  Shalkan  that  this  emperor 
would  condescend  to  no  other  agreements  than  were  be- 
tween his  father  and  the  queen  before  his  coming. 

MUUm,  Hist.  Moscovia,  v. 

He  tells  me  that  my  Lord  Sandwich  is  lost  there  at 
Courts  though  the  King  is  particularly  his  friend.  But 
people  do  speak  every  where  slightly  of  him :  which  is  a 
isad  story  to  me,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  better  again. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  S42. 
-4.  Easily;  thoughtlessly. 

You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you. 
To  part  so  dighUy  with  your  wife's  first  gift. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 167. 
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slightness  (sllt'nes),  n.  The  character  or  state 
of  being  slight,  in  any  sense. 

It  must  omit  ' 

Keal  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  tightness.        Sluik.,  Cor.,  iiL  1.  148. 

slightyt  (sli'ti),  a.  [<  sUghfi  +  -j^i.]  1.  Slim; 
weak ;  of  little  weight,  force,  or  efficacy ;  slight ; 
superficial. 

If  a  word  of  heaven  fall  in  now  and  then  in  their  con- 
ference, alas  !  haw  Eighty  is  it,  and  customary,  and  heart- 
less I  Baeeter,  Saints'  Kest,  iv..  Conclusion. 

2.  Trifling;  inconsiderable. 

slikf,  a.  [<  MB.  sUkjSlylc,  sUc,  sh/ke,  <  Icel.  sltkr, 
such,  =  Sw.  slik  =  Dan.  slig,  such,  =  AS.  swilc, 
swylc,  such:  see  such  and  sici.]     Such. 

Man  sal  taa  of  twa  thynges, 
Slyk  as  he  fyndes,  or  taa  alyk  as  he  brynges. 

Chaveer,  Keeve's  Tale,  1. 210. 

Slike^t,  i>.  i.  [<  ME.  sUken,  <  AS.  *sUcan  (not 
found)  =  LGr.  sliken  (orig.  strong)  =  OHGr.  slih- 
han,  sUdhan,  MHG.  slichen,  G.  sehleichen,  crawl, 
slink.    Of.  sleek,  sUck^,  slmk^.'j    To  crawl. 

slike^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sleek. 

slily,  adv.     See  slyly. 

slimi  (slim),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  (a)  in  the 
physical  sense  'thin,'  etc.,  prob.  <  Ir.  slim, 
thin,  lank,  =  Gael,  sliom,  slim,,  slim,  slender, 
smooth,  slippery,  also  inert,  deceitful;  in  the 
depreoiative  senses  'slight,  poor,  bad,'  etc., 
appar.  orig.  a  fig.  use  of  'thin,'  mixed  with  (6) 
MD.'slim  =  ML6.  slim,  slanting,  wrong,  bad 
(>  leel.  slsemr  =  Sw.  (obs.)  Dan.  slem,  bad), 
=  OHG.  *sliml)  (in  deriv.  sUmbi),  MHG.  slimm 
(slimb-)  (>  It.  sghembo,  crooked,  slanting),  G. 
schlimm,  bad,  cunning,  unwell.  For  the  de- 
velopment of  senses,  cf .  slight^  '  smooth,  thin, 
poor,  bad,' etc.  Cf.  E.  dial.  «Za»»2.]  1.  Thin; 
slender :  aS,  a  sUm  waist. 

A  thin  sZfm-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wiggle  his 
body  into  a  henroost.  Sir  B.  L'Egtrange. 

To  be  sure  the  girl  looks  uncommonly  bright  and  pretty 
with  her  pink  cheeks,  her  bright  eyes,  her  fHvm  form. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xvii. 

He  straightway  drew  out  of  the  desk  a  slirti  volume  of 

gray  paper.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxxviii. 

Hence — 2.  Slight;  flimsy;  unsubstantial:  as, 
slim  work. 

Slim  ivory  chairs  were  set  about  the  room. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  327. 

3.  Delicate;  feeble.     [CoUoq.] 

She 's  had  slim  health  of  late  years.  I  teU  'em  she 's 
been  too  much  shut  up  out  of  the  fresh  air  and  sun. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  169. 

4.  Slight;  weak;  trivial. 

The  church  of  Bome  indeed  was  allo^ved  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal church.  But  why?  Was  it  in  regard  to  the  succes- 
sion of  St.  Peter?  no,  that  was  a  slim  excuse. 

Barrow,  Pope's  Supremacy. 

5.  Meager;  small:  as,  a  sMm  chance. — 6.  Worth- 
less ;  bad ;  wicked.  [Prov.  Bng.  and  Scotch.] 
=S7I1. 1.  Lank,  gaunt,  meager. 

slim^  (slim),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  slimmed,  ppr. 
slimming.  [<  slirn^,  a.]  To  scamp  one's  work ; 
do  work  in  a  careless,  superficial  manner. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

slim^t,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  slime. 

slime  (slim),  n.  [<  ME.  sUme,  slyme,  sUm,  slym, 
<  AS.  slim  =  D.  slym,  slime,  phlegm,  =  MLG. 
slim  =  OHG.  *slim  (cf.  sUmen,  make  smooth), 
MHG.  sUm,  Or.  schleim  =  Icel.  slim,  slime,  = 
Sw.  slem,  slime,  phlegm,  =  Dan.  slim,  mucus, 
phlegm,  =  Goth.  *sleims  (not  recorded) ;  prob. 
=  L.  limus  (for  *slimus),  slime,  mud,  mire.  Not 
connected  with  OBulg.  slina  =  Russ.  slina,  etc., 
saliva,  slaver,  drivel,  mucilage,  which  are  ult. 
connected  with  E.  Spew.']  1.  Any  soft,  ropy, 
glutinous,  or  viscous  substance,  (a)  Soft  moist 
earth  having  an  adhesive  quality ;  viscous  mud. 

Lettyn  sailis  doun  slyde,  &  in  dym,  f  allyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13281. 
Stain 'd,  as  meadows,  yet  not  dry, 
With  miry  slim£  left  on  them  by  a  flood. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ill.  1.  125. 
(b)  Asphalt  or  bitumen. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with 

slime  and  with  pitch.  Ex.  it  3. 

The  very  clammie  slime  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine 

times  of  the  yeere  floteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of 

Sodome,  called  Asphaltites  in  June. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  vii.  15. 
(e)  A  mucous,  viscous,  or  glutinous  substance  exuded  from 
the  bodies  of  certain  animals,  notably  fishes  and  moUusks : 
as,  the  slime  of  a  snail.  In  some  cases  this  slime  is  the  se- 
cretion of  a  special  gland,  and  it  may  on  hardening  form 
a  sort  of  operculum.  See  slime-gland,  daiwUum,  and  hU 
bemaculum,  3  (&). 

O  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  erst  contended 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest^  am  now  constrain 'd 
Into  a  beast ;  and,  mix'd  with  besti^  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  ix.  165. 
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There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mocked  at  time. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  6. 

2.  Figuratively,  anything  of  a  clinging  and  of- 
fensive nature ;  cringing  or  fawning  words  or 

actions. 

The  slvme 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  148. 

3.  In  metal.,  ore  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder 
and  held  in  suspension  in  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  thin  ore-mud:  generally  used  in  the 
plural.  In  the  slimes  the  ore  is  in  a  state  of  almost  im- 
palpable powder,  so  that  it  requires  a  long  time  for  set- 
tling. See  tailings. — Fozy  sllme,  a  marked  discoloration 
of  field-ice,  yeUowish-red  in  color. 

slime  (slim),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  sUmed,  ppr. 
sliming.  [<  slime,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  slime ;  make  slimy. 

Snake-like  slimed  his  victim  ere  he  gorged. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

2.  To  remove  slime  from,  as  fish  for  canning. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  slimy ;  acquire  slime. 

slime-eel  (slim'el),  n.  The  glutinous  hag, 
Myxvne  gluUnosa.    See  cut  under  ha^. 

slime-fungus  (slim'fung'''gus),  n.  Same  as 
slime-mold. 

slime-gland  (slim '  gland),  ».  In  conch.,  the 
gland  which  secretes  the  sUmy  or  mucous  sub- 
stance which  moistens  snails,  slugs,  etc. 

slime-mold  (slim'mold),  n.  A  common  name 
for  fungi  of  the  group  Mixomycetes  (which 
see  for  characterization).  See  also  Mycetozoa, 
ASthaWum,  Plasmodium,  3. 

slime-pit  (slim'pit),  n.  1.  An  asphalt-  or  bitu- 
men-pit. 

And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits. 

Gen.  xiv.  10. 

In  an  hour  the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the 
dense  smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  shone  over  the  black  slime-pits.  Layard. 

2.  In  metal.,  a  tank  or  large  reservoir  of  any 
kind  into  which  slimes  are  conducted  in  order 
that  they  may  have  time  to  settle,  or  in  which 
they  maybe  reserved  for  subsequent  treatment. 
See  slime,  3,  and  tailings. 

slime-sponge  (slim'spunj),  n.  A  sponge  of 
the  order  or  group  Myxospongise;  a  gelatinous 
sponge. 

slimily  (sli'mi-U),  adv.  In  a  sUmy  manner, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

sliminess  (sli'mi-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
slimy;  viscosity;  slime. 

By  a  weak  fermentation  a  pendulous  sliminess  is  pro- 
duced, which  answers  a  pituitbus  state. 
Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

[(Latham,.) 

slimly  (slim'li),  adv.  In  a  slim  manner ;  slen- 
derly; thinly;  sparsely;  scantily:  as,  a  slimly 
attended  meeting. 

slimmer  (slim'6r),  a.    [Appar.  an  extension  of 

slimi-.']    Delicate;  easily  hurt.     [Scotch.]      ^ 

Being  a  gentlewoman  both  by  blood  and  education, 

she 's  a  very  slimmer  aSair  to  handle  in  a  doing  of  this 

kind.  QaU,  Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  59. 

Slimmish  (slim'ish),  a.  [<  slirn^  +  -is/il.]  Some- 
what slim. 

He 's  a  slimmish  chap. 
D.  Jerrold,  Hist.  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,  I.  814.    (Boppe.) 

slimness  (sUm'nes),  n.  Slim  character  or  ap- 
pearance; slendemess. 

slimsy  (slim'zi),  a.     [.Also  sometimes  sUmpsy, 

slimpsey;  <  slim'^  +  -sy  as  in  flimsy.    Cf.  Sw. 

slimsa,  a  lump,  clod.]     1.  Flimsy;  frail;  thin 

and  unsubstantial:  as,  slimsy  calico.     [U.  S.] 

The  building  is  old  and  slimsy.  , 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  8. 
2.  Idle;  dawdling.     [Prov. Eng.] 
slimy  (sU'mi),  a.    [<  ME.  slimy,  <  AS.  slimig  (= 
D.  slymig  =  G.  schleindg),  slimy,  <  slim,  slime : 
see  slime.']     1.  Slime-like;  of  the  nature,  ap- 
pearance, or  consistency  of  slime ;  soft,  moist, 
ropy,  and  disagreeably  adhesive  or  viscous:  as, 
the  slimy  sediment  in  a  drain;  the  sUmy  e^da- 
tion  of  an  eel  or  a  snail. —  2.  Abounding  with 
slime:  as,  a  slimy  soil. — 3.  Covered  with  slime. 
Yea,  dimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea ! 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 

slinch  (slinch),  V.  i.    [An  assibilated  form  of 
slink^.]  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  slink^. 
With  that  the  wounded  prince  departed  quite. 
From  sight  he  slinehte,  Tsawe  his  shade  no  more. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  lliS!.    (Ifares.) 
Sliness,  n.    See  slyness. 

slingi  (sling),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slung,  ppr.  sling- 
ing. [<  ME.  slingen,  slyngen  (pret.  slang,  sUmg, 
pp.  slungen,  slongen),  <  AS.  slvngan  (pret.  *slang, 
■p^.*slungen;  veryrare)  =  MD.  slinghen^TAJM. 
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LG.  sUngen  =  OHG.  sUngan,  MHG.  sUngen,  G. 
■sehlingen,  wind,  twist,  sling,  =  Icel.  sh/ngta, 
Mngva,  sling,  fling,  throw  (cf.  Sw.  sltmga  = 
Dan.  slynge,  sling:  a  secondary  form ;  Sw.  sM»- 
^a,  twist,<  G.) ;  cf .  freq.  T>.  MLG.  sUngeren,  toss, 
=  G.  sohlingern,  schlenkern  =  Sw.  sUngra  =  Dan. 
■sUngre,  fling  about;  cf.  Lith.  slmkU,  creep,  E. 
^Mrafci,  slihe^;  prob.  one  of  the  extended  forms 
of  Teut.  y/  sU,  in  sUp^,  slide,  etc.  Hence  nit. 
■sUtng^,  and  perhaps  «te»grS.]  I.  fram«.  1.  To 
throw;  fling;  hurl. 

Tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots, 
Or  stings  a  broken  rock  aloft  In  air. 

Addison,  Milton's  Style  Imitated. 

Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust. 
And  Life,  a  Fury  sUngirm  flame. 

Tennyson,  In  Hemoriam,  1. 

2.  To  fling  or  throw  with  a  jerk,  with  or  as  with 
*  sling.     See  slmg'^,  n.,  1. 

Kvery  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not 
miss.  Judges  xx.  16, 

3.  To  hang  or  suspend  loosely  or  so  as  to  swing : 
as,  to  sling  a  pack  on  ^ne's  hack ;  to  sling  a 
rifle  over  one's  shoulder. 

Hee  mounted  himself  e  on  his  steede  so  talle,  .  .  . 
And  slung  his  bugle  about  his  necke. 

Chad  of  me  (Child's  BaJlads,  III.  228). 
At  his  back 
Is  duim  a  huge  harp. 

Wmiam,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  32. 

4.  To  place  in  slings  in  order  to  hoist ;  move 
or  swing  by  a  rope  from  which  the  thing  moved 
is  suspended :  as,  to  sling  casks  or  bales  from 
the  hold  of  a  ship;  tosUnghoata,  ordnance,  etc. 
—  5.  To  out  (plastic  clay)  into  thin  slices  by  a 
string  or  wire,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and 
removing  small  stones  that  may  be  intermixed 
with  the  clay — To  sUng  a  hammock  or  cot.  See 
hammoeW-.—  'So  Sling  Ink.  See  inJi.— To  sling  the 
yards  (mmt.),  to  suspend  them  with  chains  on  going  into 
action. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  be  hurled  or  flung. 

Thorowe  the  strength  off  the  wynd 
Into  the  welken  hltt  schall  slynge. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  120. 

2.  To  move  with  long,  swinging,  elastic  steps. 
[CoUoq.J 

Tirowell-knownrunners  .  .  .  started  off  at  a  long  82jn^- 
ing  trot  across  the  fields. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  I.  7. 

3.  To  blow  the  nose  with  the  flngers.  [Slang.] 
slingi  (sUng),  n.    [<  ME.  sUnpe,  sh/nge,  scWnge 

(not  found  in  AS.,  where  'sUng'  in  del.  1  was 
usually  expressed  by  lithere,  Uthre,  lythre,  <  le- 
ther,  leather)  =  OFries.  slinge  =  MD.  sUnge  = 
MLG-.  slenge  =  OHG.  slinga,  MHG.  slinge  (> 
It.  eslingna  =  F.  Slingue),  G.  schUnge  =  Sw. 
slunga  =  Dan.  slynge,  a  sung;  from  the  verb. 
The  later  senses  (7,  8j  9)  are  directly  from 
the  mod.  verb.]  1.  An  instrument  for  throw- 
ing stones  or  bul- 
lets, consisting  of  a 
strap  and  two  strings 
attached  to  it.  The 
stone  or  bullet  is  lodged 
in  the  strap,  and,  the 
ends  of  the  strings  be- 
ing held  in  the  hand,  the 
sling  is  whirled  rapidly 
round  In  a  circle,  ana  the 
mlssiie  thrown  by  letting 
go  one  of  the  strings.  The 
velocity  with  which  the 
projectile  is  discharged  siine. 

is  the  same  as  that  with 

which  it  is  whirled  round  in  a  circle  having  the  string  tor 
its  radius.    The  sling  was  a  very  general  instrument  of  war 
among  the  ancients.    See  sling-stone  and  staff-sling. 
Use  eek  the  cast  of  stone,  with  slynge  or  honde. 

Knyghthode  and  Batayle,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and 
[Pastimes,  p.  138. 

An  English  shepherd  boasts  of  his  skill  in  using  of  the 
ding.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  135. 

2.  A  kind  of  hanging  loop  in  which  something, 
as  a  wounded  limb,  is  supported :  as,  to  have 
one's  arm  in  a  sling. — 3.  A  device  for  grasp- 
ing and  holding  heavy  articles,  as  casks,  bales, 
etc.,  while  being  raised  or  lowered.  A  common 
form  consists  of  a  rope  strap  fitted  securely  round  the 
object,  but  is  frequently  a  chain  with  hooks  at  its  ends, 
and  a  ring  through  which  to  pass  the  hook  of  the  hoist- 
ing-rope (as  shown  in  the  figure  of  sling-dogs,  under  dog). 
Compare  gufirsling,  1. 

We  have  had  .  .  .  the  sinking  of  a  vessel  at  Woolwich 
by  letting  a  3S-ton  gun  fall  from  the  slings  on  to  her  bot- 
tom. H.  Speruser,  Study  of  Soclol.,  p.  161. 

4.  A  thong  or  strap,  attached  to  a  hand-flre- 
arm  of  any  sort,  to  allow  of  its  being  carried 
over  the  shoulder  or  across  the  back,  and  usu- 
ally adjustable  with  buckles  or  slides.  See  gun- 
sling,  2. — 5.  The  chain  or  rope  that  suspends  a 
yard  or  gaff. — 6t.  A  piece  of  artillery  in  use  in 
358 
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the  sixteenth  century. —  7.  A  sweep  or  swing; 
a  stroke  as  if  of  a  missile  cast  from  a  sling. 
At  one  sling 
Of  thy  \uctorious  arm.      MUton,V.  L.,  x.  633. 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the 

hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  corn, 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  1.  4. 
8.  In  a  millstone,  a  swinging  motion  from  side 
to  side. — 9.  In  dynam,,  a  contrivance  consisting 
of  one  pendulum  hung  to  the  end  of  another. — 
Boat-sllngB,  strong  ropes  or  chains  furnished  with  hooks 
and  iron  thimbles,  whereby  to  hook  the  tackles  in  ordev  to 
hoist  the  boats  in  and  out  of  the  ship.— Buoy-slings, 
slings  used  to  keep  buoys  riding  upright. — Butt-sling,  a 
sling  used  for  hoisting  casks. — Demi-sUngt,  quarter- 
Bllngt,  pieces  of  artillery  smaller  than  the  sling :  the  quar- 
ter-sTlng,  at  least,  was  made  ot  forged  iron  and  therefore 
small,  like  a  wall-piece  or  harquebus  k  croc— Slings  of  a 
yard  {nmtt.),  ropes  or  chains  attached  to  the  middle  of  a 
yard,  serving  to  suspend  it  for  the  greater  ease  of  working, 
or  for  security  in  an  engagement.  This  plirase  also  ap- 
plies to  the  part  of  the  yard  on  which  the  slings  are  placed. 

Sling2  (sling),  n.  [Cf.  MLG.  LG.  sUngen  (G. 
sehlingen),  swallow,  altered  by  confusion  with 
the  verb  mentioned  under  sling^,  MLG.  slinden 
=  D.  slinden  =  OHG.  slmtan,  MHG.  slinden  = 
Qoih.  fra-slindan,  swallow ;  perhaps  a  nasalized 
form  of  the  verb  represented  by  AS.  slidan,  E. 
slide:  see  slideJ]  Toddy  with  nutmeg  grated 
on  the  surface.    See  gin-slimg. 

sling-band (sling'band),n.  Naut.,  anironband 
around  the  middle  of  a  lowe:nyard,  to  which  the 
slings  are  fastened. 

sling-bone  (sling'bon),  n.    The  astragalus. 

sling-bullet  (sling'bul"et),  n.  A  bullet  modi- 
fled  in  shape  for  use  in  a  sling. 

Last  spring  Dr.  Chaplin  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
on  the  site  of  Samaria  a  small  heematlte  weight,  resem- 
bling a  barrel  OTsling-lndlet  in  shape. 

Vhe  Academy,  Aug.  2, 1S90,  p.  94. 

sling-cart  (sUng'kart),  n.  A  kind  of  cart  used 
for  transporting  cannon  and  their  carriages, 
eto.^  for  short  distances,  by  slinging  them  by  a 
chain  from  the  axletree. 

sling-dog  (sling'dog),  n.  An  iron  hook  for  a 
sUng,  with  a  fang  at  one  end  and  an  eye  at  the 
other  for  a  rope,  used  in  pairs,  two  being  em- 
ployed together  with  connecting  tackle.  See 
cut  under  dog,  9  (c). 

slinger  (sling'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  sVynger,  sliagare, 
slinger  (=  OHG.  sUngari;  cf.  D.  slingeraar);  as 
sKJig"!  +  -eri.]  One  who  slings ;  especially,  one 
who  uses  the  sling  as  a  weapon  in  war  or  the 
chase.  TheOreeks,  Bomans,  and  Carthaginians  had  bod- 
ies of  slingers  attached  to  their  armies,  recruited  especially 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  The  use  of  the 
Bllng  continued  among  European  armies  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  which  time  it  was  employed  to  hurl  grenades. 
See  cut  under  ding. 

Only  in  Eir-haraseth  left  they  the  stones  thereof ;  how- 
belt  the  slingers  went  about  it,  and  smote  it.  2  Ei.  ill.  25. 
CsBsar  calmly  sent  back  his  cavalry  and  his  archers  and 
slingers.  trmiAe,  Csesar,  p.  240. 

sling-manf  (sling'man),  n.    A  slinger. 

So  one  while  Lot  sets  on  a  Troup  of  Horse, 
A  Band  of  Sling-men  he  anon  doth  force. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 

sling-piece  (sling'pes),  th.    A  small  chambered 

cannon.     Grose. 
sling-stone  (sling'ston),  n.    A  stone  used  as  a 

missile  to  be  hurled  by  a  sling.    These  stones 

were  sometimes  cut  with  grooves,  sometimes 

having  two  grooves  crosswise. 
The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee ;  slingslones  are  turned 

with  him  into  stubble.  Job  xli.  28. 

sling-wagon  (sling'wag'on),  n.    A  sling-cart. 

slink^  (slingk),  V.  i. ;  pre't.  and  pp.  slunk  (pret. 
sometimes  slank),  ppr.  slinking.  [Also  dial. 
slinch;  <  ME.  *slinken,  slynken,  sclynken,  <  AS. 
slincan  (pret.  *slanc,  pp.  *sluncen),  creep  (cf. 
slincend,  a  reptile),  =  MLG.  slinken,  slink, 
shrink ;  a  nasalized  form  of  AS.  *sliecm,  creep, 
=  OHG.  slihhan,  sUchan,  MHG.  sUehen,  G. 
sehleichen,  slink,  crawl,  sneak,  move  slowly:  see 
sleek,  sliek^,  slike^.  Cf.  Lith.  slinkti,  creep:  see 
slingK'i  To  sneak;  steal  or  move  quietly:  gen- 
erally with  off  or  away. 

He  soft  into  his  bed  gan  for  to  slynke. 
To  slepe  longe,  as  he  was  wont  to  doon. 

ChoMcer,  Troilus,  ilL  1535. 

Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time. 
Disguise  us  at  my'lodging  and  return. 

SAaft.,M.ofT.,  ii4. 1. 

As  boys  that  slink 
from  ferule  and  the  trespass-chiding  eye. 
Away  we  stole.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

slink^  (slingk),  n.  [<  slink^,  v.']  1.  A  sneak- 
ing fellow.  Brockett;  HaMweU. —  2.  A  greedy 
starveling. — 3.  A  cheat. 

slink^  (slingk),  V.  [Usually  identified  with 
sUnk^,  but  prob.  a  form  of  sKng\  fling,  cast  (cf . 
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rink^,  a  form  of  nnpi).]    I.  trans.  To  oast  pre- 
maturely: said  of  a  female  beast. 

II.  intrans.  To  miscarry;  cast  the  youngpre- 
maturely:  said  of  a  female  beast. 
slink^  (slingk),  n.  and  a.  [Also  sVmik;  <  slink^, 
v.l  1.n.  1.  An  animal,  especially  a  caK,  pre- 
maturely brought  forth. — 2.  The  flesh  of  an 
animal  prematurely  brought  forth;  the  veal  of 
a  calf  killed  immediately  after  being  calved; 
bob-veal.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] — 3.  A 
bastard  child.     [Rare.] 

What  did  you  go  to  London  for  but  to  drop  your  slink? 
Roger  Comberbach  (1702),  Byron  and  Elms,  Comberbach, 

(p.  391. 

4.  A  thin  or  poor  and  bony  fish,  especially  such 
a  mackerel.    See  mackerel^. 

II.  a.  1.  Produced  prematurely:  a.s,  a,  slink 
calf. —  2.  Immature  and  unfit,  for  human  food: 
as,  slink  veal;  slink  meat.  » 

slink^  (slingk),  a,  [Related  to  slank  and  slunken, 
and  with  these  prob.  ult.  from  the  root  of 
slkik^:  see  slank  &TaA  slunken.']  1.  Thin;  slen- 
der; lean;  starved  and  hungry:  as,  slink  cat- 
tle.—  2.  Sneaky;  mean. 

He  has  na  settled  his  account  wi'  mygudemanthe  dea> 
con  for  this  twalmonth ;  he 's  but  stink,  I  doubt. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xr. 

slink*  (slingk),  n.  [Cf.  slang^,  slanket  (?).]  A 
small  piece  of  wet  meadow-land.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

slink-DUtcIier  (slLngk'bi!ich"^r),  n.  One  who 
slaughters  slinks ;  also,  one  who  slaughters  dis- 
eased animals,  and  markets  their  carcasses. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  rab- 
bits and  other  animals  exported  from  the  mother  country 
in  ill-health  may  return  to  us  In  the  shape  of  tinned 
meats ;  and  steps  should,  of  course,  be  talf en  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  stink-lmtchers  fronKany  dishonourable 
competition  of  this  nature  with  their  industiy. 

St.  James's  Gazette,  May  14, 1886,  p.  4.    (Mncyc.  Diet.) 

slink-skin  (slingk' skin),  n.  The  skin  of  a  slink, 
or  leather  made  from  such  skin. 

Take  the  finest  vellum  or  slink-skin,  without  knots  or 
flaws,  seeth  it  with  fine  pouder  of  pummice  stone  well 
sifted,  etc.    Jmpton's  Thousand  Notable  Things.   (Nares.) 

slinky  (sling'M),  a.  [<  slink^  +  -^1.]  Lank; 
lean;  flaccid. 

slipl  (slip),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  slipped  or  slipt, 
ppr.  slipping.  [Under  this  form  are  merged 
several  orig.  diff.  verbal  forms:  (o)  <  ME.  Hip- 
pen  (pret.  sUpte,  pp.  slipped),  <  AS.  *slippan 
(Somner,  Lye)  (pret.  *slipte,  pp.  *slipped),  slip, 
=  MD.  D.  slippen,  slip,  escape,  =  WLQ.  slippen 
=  OHG.  sliffan,  sUpfan,  MHG.  slipfen,  G.  schlip- 
fen  (mixed  with  sclMpfen),  slip,  glide,  =  Icel. 
sleppa,  let  slip,  =  Sw.  slippa  =  Dan.  slime,  slip, 
let  go,  get  off,  escape;  causal  of  (6)  AS.  sUpan 
(Lye)  (pret.  *slap,  pp.  *slipen),  slip,  gUde,  pass 
away,  =  OHG.  slifan,  MHG.  slifen,  G.  schleifen, 
slide,  glance ;  this  group  being  identical  in  form 
with  the  transitive  verb  (c)  ME.  slipen  =  MD. 
D.  slypen  =  MLG.  slipen  =  MHG.  slifen,  G.  schlei- 
fen =  Icel.  sUpa  =  Nofw.  sUpa  ='Sw.  sUpa  = 
Dan.  sliie,  make  smooth,  pmish;  cf.  (d)  Icel. 
sleppa  (pret.  slapp,  pp.  slyppvnn),  slip,  slide, 
escape,  fail,  miss,  =  Norw.  sleppa  =  Sw.  slippa 
=  Dan.  slippe  (pret.  slap),  let  go,  escape  (no 
exactly  corresponding  AS.  form  appears) ;  (e) 
AS.  as  if  *slyppan  =  OHG.  slupfen,  MHG.  sHip- 
fen,  G.  schlupfen,  slip,  glide ;  (/)  AS.  as  if  *slyp- 
an  =  OS.  slopjan  =  OHG.  sloufan,  MHG.  sloufen, 
sloufen,  slip,  slide,  push,  =  Goth.  *slaupjan,  in 
comp.  af-s'kiupjan,  put  off;  (g)  AS.  slupan,*sle6p- 
an  (pret.  sledp,  pp.  slopen),  slip,  fall  away  (also 
in  comp.  d-sW/pan,  to-slupan,  fall  apart),  =  D. 
sluipen,  sneak,  =  OHG.  sliofan,  MHG.  sliefen, 
G.  schliefen,  slip,  crawl,  sneak,  =  Goth,  sliupan 
(pret.  slaup,  pp.  *shipans),  slip,  also  in  comp.  uf- 
sUupan,  creep  in.  These  forms  belong  to  two 
roots,  V  *^*P)  V  slup,  the  first  four  groups  to 
■\/sUp,  which  is  prob.  an  extension  of  the  •/  sli 
in  slide,  sUng,  sUnk,  etc.,  Skt.  •/  sar,  flow,  and 
the  last  three  groups  to  y  ^^'^Pt  perhaps  akin  to 
L.  luiricus  (for  *slubrieus),  smoQth,  slippery, 
Lith.  slubnas,  weak.  The  forms  •  and  uses  in 
Teut.  are  confused,  and  overlap.  From  the 
same  root  or  roots  are  ult.  slipper'^,  slipper^, 
slippery,  slop^,  slope,  sleeve^  sloven^,  etc.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  move  in  continuous  contact 
with  a  surface  without  rolling;  slide;  hence, 
to  pass  smoothly  and  easily ;  glide. 

Lay  hold  on  her. 

And  hold  her  fast ;  shell  slip  through  your  fingers  like  an 

eel  else.      Fletcher  (and  another  7),  Prophetess,  ill.  2. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily  and 

slippery,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them.         Mortimer. 

Many  a  ship 
Whose  black  bows  smoothly  through  the  waves  did  slip. 
WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  101. 
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At  last  I  arrived  at  a  kind  of  embankment,  wliere  I 
coald  see  the  great  mud-colored  stream  slipping  along  in 
the  soundless  darkness. 

E.  Jamet,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  192. 

2.  To  slide  suddenly  and  unawares  in  such  a 
way  as  to  threaten  or  result  in  a  fall;  make  a 
misstep;  lose  one's  footing:  as,  to  slip  on  the 
ice. 

If  he  should  dip,  he  sees  his  grave  gaping  under  him. 

South. 

3.  To  fall  into  error  or  fault;  err  or  go  astray, 
as  in  speech  or  conduct. 

There  is  one  that  tlippeth  in  his  speech,  but  not  from 
his  heart.  Ecclus.  xix.  16. 

If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he. 
You  would  have  tlipt  like  him. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2.  66. 

And  how  can  I  but  often  slip,  that  make  a  perambnla^ 

tion  ouer  the  World  7  Purehat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  50. 

4.  To  Ijecome  slack  or  loose  and  move  or  start 
out  of  place,  as  from  a  socket  or  the  like. 

The  head  Aippeth  from  the  helve.  Deut  xlx.  5. 

Upon  the  least  walking  on  it,  the  bone  dips  out  again. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

5.  To  pass  quietly,  imperceptibly,  or  elusively ; 
hence,  to  slink;  sneak;  steal :  with  in,  out,  or 
away :  as,  the  time  slips  away  ;  errors  are  sure 
to  slip  in;  he  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

I  slip  by  his  name,  for  most  men  do  know  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Unexpected  accidents  slip  in,  and  unthought  of  occur- 
rences intervene.       Sir  T.  Brmene,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  17. 
I  slipt  ovt  and  ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  1 1. 
Bid  Adam  have  duns,  and  slip  down  a  back-lane? 

LowM,  In  the  Half- Way  House. 

6.  To  escape  insensibly,  especially  from  the 
memory;  be  lost. 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  that  treasure 
of  ideas  which  you  have  acquired ;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  slip.  Watts,  Logic,  L  S. 

7.  To  go  loose  or  free ;  be  freed  from  check  or 
restraint,  as  a  hound  from  the  leash. 

Cry  "Havoc,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Sliak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1.  273. 

8.  To  pass  unregarded  or  unappropriated:  with 
let:  as,  tote*  an  opportunity  sKj)/  tote*  the  mat- 
ter slip. 

I,  like  an  idle  truant,  fond  of  play. 
Doting  on  toys,  and  throwing  gems  away. 
Grasping  at  shadows,  let  the  substance  slip. 

Churchill,  Sermons,  Ded.,  L  157. 
Let  not  slip  the  occasion,  but  do  something  to  lift  off 
the  curse  Incurred  by  Eve. 

Margaret  Fmer,  Woman  in  19th  Century,  p.  167. 

9.  To  detach  a  ship  from  her  anchor  by  slipping 
or  letting  go  the  chain  at  a  shackle,  because 
there  is  not  time  to  heave  the  anchor  up.  A 
buoy  is  fastened  to  the  part  of  the  chain  slipped, 
so  that  it  may  be  recovered. 

The  gale  for  which  we  slipped  at  Santa  Barbara  had 
been  so  bad  a  one  here  that  the  whole  bay  .  .  .  was  filled 
with  the  foam  of  the  breakers.  The  Lagoda  .  .  .  slipped 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  in  such  haste  that  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  her  launch  behind  her  at  anchor. 

X.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  121. 

10.  To  have  a  miscarriage.  [CoUoq.]— To  slip 
off,  to  depart  or  get  away  quietly,  or  so  as  to  escape  ob- 
servation.— To  Blip  up,  to  err  inadvertently ;  make  a  mis- 
take.   [CoUog.] 

Slip  up  in  my  vernacular  I  How  could  I?  I  talked  it 
when  I  was  a  boy  with  the  other  boys. 

The  Century,  XXXVL  279. 
=^m.  1  and  2.  Glide,  etc.    See  slide. 

n.  trams.  1.  To  put  or  place  secretly,  gently, 
or  so  as  not  to  be  observed. 

He  had  tried  to  slip  in  a  powder  into  her  drinls. 

ArbijUhnot,  App.  to  John  Bull,  L 

All  this  while  Valentine's  Day  kept  courting  pretty 
May,  who  sate  next  him,  slipping  amorous  billets  doux 
under  the  table.  Lamb,  New  Year's  Coming  of  Age. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  omit;  pass  without  appro- 
priating, using,  or  the  like;  hence,  to  let  slip; 
allow  to  escape ;  lose  by  oversight  or  inatten- 
tion. 

Slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.    B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iiL  3. 
Let  us  not  dip  the  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Uaton,  P.  L.,  L  178. 

I  have  never  slipped  giving  them  warning. 

Svaifl,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxvi. 

3.  To  let  loose ;  release  from  restraint :  as,  to 
slip  the  hounds. 

Lnceutio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2.  52. 
No  surer  than  our  falcon  yesterday, 
Who  lost  the  hem  we  slipt  him  at,  and  went 
To  all  the  winds.      Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

4.  Naut.,  to  let  go  entirely :  as,  to  slip  a  cable 
or  an  anchor. 
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Pray'r  is  the  cable,  at  whose  end  appears 
The  anchor  Hope,  ne'er  slipp'd  but  in  our  fears. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  11. 

5.  To  throw  off,  or  disengage  one's  self  from. 
My  horse  dipped  his  bridle,  and  ran  away.  Sviifl. 

6.  To  drop  or  bring  forth  prematurely :  said  of 
beasts :  as,  the  brown  mare  has  slipped  her  foal. 
—  7.  To  make  slips  of  for  planting;  cut  slips 
from. 

The  branches  also  may  be  dipped  and  planted. 

MarUmer,  Husbandry. 

To  Slip  off,  to  take  off  noiselessly  or  hastily:  as,  to  dip 
of  one's  shoes  or  garments. — To  slip  on,  to  put  on  loosely 
or  in  haste :  as,  to  dip  on  a  gown  or  coat,— To  Slip  one's 
breath  or  wind,  to  die.    [Slang.] 
And  for  their  cats  that  happed  to  dip  their  breath. 
Old  maids,  so  sweety  might  mourn  thetnselves  to  death. 
Wolcot  (P.  Pindar).    (Dames.) 
"  You  give  hun  the  right  stuff,  doctor,"  said  Hawes  jo- 
cosely, "  and  he  won't  dip  his  viind  this  time."    The  sur- 
geon acquiesced.  C.  Beade,  Never  too  Late,  x. 

To  slip  the  cable.  See  cable.— la  Blip  the  collar. 
See  collar:— 10  slip  the  girths.  See  girth.—1o  slip 
the  leash,  to  disengage  one's  self  from  a  leash  or  noose, 
as  a  dog  in  the  chase ;  hence,  to  free  one's  self  from  re- 
straining influences. 

The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  they  were  to  slip  the 
leash  and  spring  upon  their  miserable  victims.     Prescott. 

slip^  (slip),  n.  [<  ME.  slip,  slyp,  a  garment  (= 
Ml).  MXiG.  slippe,  a  garment),  slippe  (=  OHGr. 
slipli,  slipf,  MHGr.  slif,  slipf),  a  descent:  see 
slip\  V.  Cf .  slop\  The  noun  uses  are  very  nu- 
merous, mostly  from  the  mod.  verh.]  1.  The 
act  of  slipping ;  a  sudden  sliding  or  slipping  of 
the  feet,  as  in  walking  on  ice  or  any  slippery 
place. 

Not  like  the  piebald  miscellany,  man. 

Bursts  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual  mire. 

But  whole  and  one.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  An  unintentional  fault ;  an  error  or  mistake 
inadvertently  made ;  a  blunder:  as,  a,  slip  oi  the 
pen  or  of  the  tongue.    See  lapsus. 

A  very  easy  dip  I  have  made,  in  putting  one  seemingly 
indifferent  word  for  another.  Locke. 

At  which  dip  of  the  tongue  the  pious  Juan  hastily 
crossed  himself.  Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  iRamona,  i. 

3.  A  venial  transgression;  an  indiscretion;  a 
backsliding. 

Such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  dips 

As  are  .  .  ,  most  known 

To  youth  and  liberty.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  22. 

Numberless  slips  and  failings  in  Oieir  duty  which  they 
may  be  otherwise  guilty  of.    Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  1.  iL 

4.  In  geol.,  a  small  fault  or  dislocation  of  the 
rocks ;  a  narrow  fissure,  fiUed  with  flucan,  and 
not  exhibiting  much  vertical  shifting. —  5.  In 
marine  engin.,  same  as  drag,  8. — 6.  Amount  of 
space  available  for  slipping;  also,  amount  or 
extent  of  slip  made. 

The  Slide  Valves  have  a  certain  amount  of  slip,  the 
Pumps  follow  each  other,  and,  while  one  pauses  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  the  other  runs  on. 

The  Engineer,  LXIX.,  p.  vli.  of  advt's. 

7.  In  metal.,  the  subsidence  of  a  scaffold  in  a 
blast-furnace.  8e6soaffold,n.,7. —  8.  A  thing 
easily  slipped  off  or  on.  (a)  The  frock  or  outer  gar- 
ment of  a  young  child.  (5)  The  petticoat  worn  next  under 
the  dress,  (c)  An  underskirt  of  colored  material  worn  with 
a  semi-transparent  outer  dress,  and  showing  through  it. 
(d)  A  loose  covering  or  case :  as,  a  pHlov-slip. 

9.  A  leash  or  noose  by  which  a  dog  is  held:  so 
called  from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip  or  fall 
loose  by  relaxing  the  hold. 

Me  thinketh  you  had  rather  be  held  in  a  slippe  then  let 
slippe,  where-in  you  resemble  the  graye-hounde. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  420. 

I  see  yon  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  dips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.     Sliak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1.  81. 

Their  dogs  they  let  go  out  of  dips  in  pursuit  of  the 
Wolfe,  the  Stag,  the  Bore,  the  Leopard,  &c. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  60. 

10.  A  wrought-iron  cylindrical  case  in  which 
the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der is  distilled. 

The  wood  [for  charcoal]  is  paoked  in  iron  cylindrical 
cases  termed  slips,  which  are  then  inserted  in  the  "  cylin- 
ders" or  retorts.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XL  323. 

11.  Potters'  clay  or  paste  reduced  to  a  semi- 
fluid condition  about  the  consistence  of  cream. 
This  is  used  sometimes  to  coat  the  whole  body  of  an  earth- 
enware vessel,  and  sometimes  to  impart  a  rude  decoration 
by  triclding  it  slowly  from  a  spout,  so  as  to  form  lines  and 
patterns  in  slight  relief.    Also  called  dop  and  barbotine. 

12.  Matter  found  in  the  trough  of  agrindstone 
after  the  grinding  of  edge-tools.  [Local.] — 13f . 
A  counterfeit  coin  made  of  brass  masked  with 
silver. 

Therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain  dips  (which  are 
coimterfeit  peeces  of  mony,  being  brasie,  and  covered  over 
with  silver,  which  the  common  people  call  dips). 

Greene,  Thieves  FaUhig  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VHI.  899). 


slip-along 

First  weigh  a  friend,  then  touch  and  try  him  too : 
For  there  are  many  dips  and  counterfeits. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  Ixiv. 

14.  An  inclined  plane  on  which  a  vessel  is  sup- 
ported while  building,  or  on  which  she  is  hauled 
up  for  repair;  also,  a  contrivance  for  hauling 
vessels  out  of  the  water  for  repairs,  etc.  ono 
form  of  slip  consists  of  a  carriage  or  cradle  with  truck- 
wheels  which  run  upon  rails  on  an  inclined  plane.  The  ship 
is  placed  on  the  carriage  while  in  the  water,  atd  the  car- 
riage together  with  the  ship  is  drawn  up  the  inclined  plane 
by  means  of  machinery. 

15.  A  narrow  passage.  ((i)Anarrowpassagebetween 
two  buildings.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (6)  In  ?wrt.,  the  space  be- 
tween the  walls  of  a  garden  and  the  outer  fence. 

The  spaces  between  the  walls  and  the  outer  fence  are 
called  slips.  A  considerable  extent  is  sometimes  thus  en- 
closed, and  utilized  for  the  growth  of  such  vegetables  as 
potatoes,  winter  greens,  and  searkale,  for  the  small  bush 
fruits,  and  for  strawberries.  Encye.  Brit.,  XTl.  219. 

16.  A  space  between  two  wharves,  or  in  a  dock, 
in  which  a  vessel  lies.  [TJ.  S.] — 17.  A  long 
seat  or  narrow  pew  in  a  church,  often  without 
a  door.  [U.  S.]  — 18.  A  narrow,  pew-like  com- 
partment in  a  restaui^nt  or  oyster-house,  hav- 
ing one  or  two  fixed  seats  and  a  table. — 19.  A 
long,  narrow,  and  more  or  less  rectangular 
piece ;  a  strip :  as,  a  slip  of  paper. 

Such  [boats]  as  were  brused  they  tyed  fast  with  theyr 
gyrdels,  with  slippes  of  the  barkes  of  trees,  and  with  tough 
and  longe  stalkes  of  certein  berbes  of  the  sea. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  140). 
A  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  i. 

20.  A  strip  of  wood  or  other  material;  spe- 
cifically, such  a  strip  inserted  in  a  dovetailed 
groove,  or  otherwise  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  metal,  to  form  a  slipping  or  wearing 
surface  for  a  sliding  part. — 121.  A  detachable 
straight  or  tapered  piece  which  may  be  slipped 
in  between  parts  to  separate  them  or  to  fill  a 
space  left  between  them. —  22.  In  insurance,  a 
note  of  the  contract  made  out  before  the  policy 
is  effected,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  consent 
of  underwriters  to  the  proposed  policy,  it  is 
merely  a  jotting  or  short  memorandum  of  the  terms,  to 
which  the  underwriters  subscribe  their  initials,  with  the 
sums  for  which  they  are  willing  to  engage.  It  has  no  force 
as  a  contract  of  insurance,  unless  intentionally  adopted  as 
such. 

23.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn. — 24.  A 
twig  detached  from  the  main  stock,  especially 
for  planting  or  grafting;  a  scion;  a  cutting:  as, 
a  slip  of  a  vine :  often  used  figuratively. 
A  goodly  youth  of  amiable  grace. 
Yet  but  a  slender  slip  that  scarse  did  see 
Yet  seventeene  yeares.        Spenser,  F.  Q.,T1.  ii  5. 
Noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  dip. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  214. 

Scaliger  also  afflrmeth  that  the  Massalians  .  .  .  were 
first  alewish  sect,  and  a  slip  of  the  Essees. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  149. 

Here  are  two  choice  slips  from  that  noble  Irish  oak 
which  has  more  than  once  supplied  alpeens  for  this  meek 
and  unoffending  skull. 

Thackeray,  Eoundabout  Papers,  Thorns  in  the  Cushion. 

All  that  Shakespeare  says  of  the  king  yonder  slip  of  a 
boy  that  reads  in  the  corner  feels  to  be  true  of  himself.      ■ 

Emerson,  History. 
25.  In  prinUng,  the  long  and  narrow  proof 
taken  from  a  sup-gaUey  of  type  before  it  is 
made  up  into  pages  or  columns. —  26.  pi.  In 
bookbinding,  the  pieces  of  twine  that  project 
from  the  back  of  a  sewed  but  uncovered  book, 
and  can  be  slipped  up  or  down. — 27.  In  cricket, 
oneof  the  fielders,  who  stands  at  some  distance 
behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  wicket-keeper. 
See  diagram  under  cricket^. 

"  I'm  your  man,"  said  he.  "  Wicket-keeper,  cover-pointj 
dip,  or  long-atop ;  you  bowl  the  twisters,  I'll  do  the  field- 
mg  for  you."  Whyte  MelviUe,  White  Rose,  IL  xiii. 

28.  A  device  for  the  ready  detachment  of  any- 
thing on  shipboard  that  is  secured  by  a  lashing, 
in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  let  it  go  quickly. 
— 29.  In  upholstery,  ahem  forming  a  sort  of  tube 
to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  wire,  or  the  like, 
for  stiffening.— 30.  A  block  of  whale's  blubber 
as  cut  or  stripped  from  the  animal.— 31.  A  mis- 
carriage or  abortion.  fCoUoq.]— oustone-sllpB. 
See  oiMine.— Opal-glass  Blip.  See  <>2»i2.— Orange-sUp 
clay.  See  ora7>j7ci.— Slip-clutch  coupling.  See  coupling. 
—"So  give  one  the  Blip.  See  givel. 
Slip2  (slip),  n.  [<  ME.  slyp,  slype,  slypp  (=MLG. 
slip),  slime :  see  slip\  v.  (g).']  1.  Viscous  mat- 
ter; sUme.  Prompt.  Parv. — 2.  A  dish  of  curds 
made  with  rennet  wine. 

slips  (slip),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  slip^  (t).]  A 
young  sole.     jTrov.  Eng.] 
Slip-alongt  (slip'a-ldng"),  a.    Slipshod.   Davies. 

It  would  be  less  worth  while  to  read  Fox's  dip-along 
stones.  Maitland,  Reformation,  p.  669. 


Blip-board 

slip-board  (slip'bord),  n.  A  board  sliding  in 
grooves. 

I  got  with  much  difflcalty  out  of  my  hammock,  having 
tlrst  ventured  to  drawback  tTaeilip-ioard  on  the  roof, .  ,  . 
contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air. 

Swifl,  Gulliver's  Travels,  U.  7. 

slip-carriage  (8lip'kar"aj),  n.  A  railway-car- 
riage attached  to  an  express-train  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  "  slipped  "  or  detached  at 
a  station  or  junction  while  the  rest  of  the  train 
passes  on  without  stopping.     [Great  BritaiD.] 

slip-chase  (sUp'chas),  «.  Id.  printing,  a  long 
and  narrow  framework  of  iron  made  for  hold- 
ing corresponding  forms  of  type.   See  chase^,  1. 
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2.  Fluent;  flowing. 

I  say  that  auricular  figures  be  those  which  worke  alter- 
ation in  th'  eare  by  sound,  accent,  time,  and  dipper  volu- 
bilitie  in  vtterance,  such  as  for  that  respect  was  called  by 
tlie  auncients  nnmerositie  of  speach. 

PvUmham,  Arte  of  Bug.  Poesie,  p.  134. 

slipper^  (slip'er),  n.  [So  called  from  being 
easily  slipped  on;  <  slw^,  v.,  +  -eri.  Cf.  slip- 
shoe!]  1.  A  loose,  light  shoe  into  which  the 
foot  may  be  easily  slipped,  generally  for  wear- 
ing indoors.    Compare  pantofle,  and  out  under 


[Eng.] 
slip-c 


sUp-cleavage  (slip'kle"vaj),  n.  In  eoal-mvn- 
ing,  the  cleat  of  the  coal',  when  this  is  paral- 
lel with  the  slips,  or  small  faults  by  which 
the  formation  is  intersected.  Gresley.  [South 
Wales.] 

slip-coint  (slip'koin),  n.  A  counterfeit  coin. 
See  slvp\  n.,  13. 

This  is  the  worldling's  folly,  rather  to  take  a  piece  of 
elip-eoin  in  hand  than  to  trust  Ood  for  the  invaluable  mass 
of  glory.  Sev.  T.  Admnt,  Works,  I.  247. 

slip-cover  (slip'kuv'''6r),  n.  A  temporary  cov- 
ering, commonly  of  linen  or  calico,  used  to  pro- 
tect upholstered  furniture. 

slip-decoration  (slip'dek-o-ra"shon),  n.  In  ce- 
ram.,  decoration  by  means  of  slip  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  surface  in  patterns,  or  more  rarely 
in  the  form  of  animals  and  the  like.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Blip  is  sometimes  poured  through  a  quill  or  small 
pipe  fitted  into  the  end  of  a  vessel  contrived  for  thispur- 

Jose.  See  slip\  n.,  11,  and  pip^Ae. 
ip-dock  (slip'dok),  m.  A  dock  whose  floor 
slopes  toward  the  water,  so  that  its  lower  end 
is  in  deep  water,  and  its  upper  end  above  high- 
water  mark.  It  is  laid  with  rails  to  support  9ie 
cradle.    See  slip\  n.,  14. 

slipe  (slip),  n.  [Of.  fiZipi,  «.]  In  coal-mimng : 
(a)  A  skip  without  wheels^  a  sledge.  (6)  pZ. 
Flat  pieces  of  iron  on  which  the  corfs  slide. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

slipert,  «•  A  Middle  English  spelling  of  slip- 
per^. 

slip-galley  (slip'gaFi),  n.  In  printing,  a  long 
and  narrow  tray  of  metal  (sometimes  of  wood) 
made  to  hold  composed  type.    See  galley,  5. 

sliphaltert  (slip'hlrl'''t6r),  n.  [<  8Up\  v.,  +  obj. 
halter^.]  One  who  has  cheated  the  gallows; 
one  who  deserves  to  be  hanged;  a  villain. 

As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  am  half  persuaded  that  this  slip- 
luMer  has  pawned  my  clothes. 

Dodalay's  Old  Plays  (4th  ed.  Haditt),  XIV.  149  (quoted 
[in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  206). 

slip-hook  (slip'huk),  n.  Naut.:  (a)  A  hook 
which  grasps  a  chain  cable  by  one  of  its  links, 
and  may  be  disengaged  or  slipped  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  trigger,  sliding  ring,  or  the  like.  (6) 
A  hook  so  contrived  as  to  be  readily  unhooked 
when  there  is  a  strain  on  it. 

slip-house  (slip'hous),  n.  In  coram.,  a  house  or 
shed  containing  the  sUp-kiln. 

slip-kiln  (slip'kil),  n.  A  pan  or  series  of  pans 
arranged  with  flues  heated  from  a  stove,  for 
the  partial  evaporation  of  the  moisture  of  slip 
and  the  reduction  of  it  to  the  proper  consis- 
tence. 

slip-knot  (slip'not),  n.  1.  A  knot  which  can 
be  easily  slipped  or  undone  by  pulling  the  loose 
end  of  the  last  loop  made ;  a  bow-knot. 

Hasty  m&rciagea—sKp-knoU  tied  by  one  justice  to  be 
undone  by  another.  H.arpei's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  320. 

2.  Same  as  runnmg  knot  (which  see,  under  run- 
ning). 

slip-link  (sUp'lingk),  n.  In  mach.,  a  connect- 
ing-link so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  parts  some 
play  in  order  to  avoid  concussion. 

slippage  (slip'aj),  n.  [<  slip^  +  -age.]  The  act 
of  slipping;  also,  in  meek.,  the  amount  of  slip. 

slipped  (slipt),  o.  l<  slip'- + -edK]  1.  Fitted 
with  slips:  a,s,  a 'box-slipped ■plajue. —  2.  la  her., 
represented  as  torn  from  the  stalk  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  strip  of  the  bark  of  the  main 
stem  still  clinging  to  it:  said  of  a  branch  or 
twig,  or  a  single  leaf. 

slipper^t  (slip'er),  a.  [<  ME.  slipper,  sliper,  < 
AS.  *sUpor,  slipur  (=  MLQ-.  slipper),  slippery,  < 
sUpan,sUipan,  slip:  see slip'^.  Ci.  slippery.]  1. 
Slippery. 

To  lyve  in  woo  he  hath  grete  fantasie, 
And  of  his  herte  also  hath  eliper  holde. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  60. 

Therefore  hold  thou  thy  fortune  fast ;  for  she  is  slipper 
and  cannot  bee  kept  against  her  will. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  vii. 

A  slipper  and  subtle  knave.        Shah,  Othello,  ii.  1.  246. 


The  slippers  on  her  feet 
Were  cover'd  o'er  wi"  gold. 

James  Herries  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  207). 

A  sense  of  peace  and  rest 
Like  slippers  after  shoes. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Fountain  of  Youth. 

2.  A  child's  garment ;  especially,  a  child's  slip. 
[Local.]  —  3.  Sstrae  as  slipper-plant.    SeePedi- 

lanthus.—'Bant  the  slipper.  See  A«7i«.— Venus's- 
Blipper,  in  coruih. :  (a)  A  uipper-shaped  pteropod.  See 
Cywhuliidee.    (!i)  A  glass-nautilus.    See  Cariruina. 

slipper^  (slip'6r),  ».  [<  sKpi,  v.,  + -eri.]  1.  A 
kind  of  iron  slide  or  brake-shoe  acting  as  a 
drag  on  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  wagon  in  de- 
scending an  incline ;  a  skid.  Also  called  sUp- 
per-drag. — 2.  One  who  or  that  which  slips  or 
lets  slip;  specifloally,  in  coursing,  the  person 
who  holds  the  couple  of  hounds  in  the  leash, 
and  lets  both  slip  at  the  same  instant  on  a 
given  signal  when  the  hare  is  started. 

slipper-animalcule  (slip'Sr-an-i-maFkul),  n. 
A  eiUate  infusorian  of  the  genus  Paramecmm : 
so  called  from  the  shape.    See  cut  under  Par'a- 


slipper-bath  (slip'fer-bath),  n.  Abath-tub  part- 
ly covered  and  having  the  shape  of  a  shoe, 
the  bather's  feet  resting  in  what  may  be  called 
the  toe,  and  the  bather  sitting  more  or  less 
erect  in  the  open  part.  The  covering  is  useful  partly 
to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the  wator,  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect the  bather  from  currents  of  air. 

slipper-drag  (sUp'^r-drag),  «.     Same  as  slip- 

SerS,  1.    Bankine,  Steam  Engine,  §  48. 
ppered  (slip'erd),  a.     [<  slipper^  +  -ed^.] 
Wearing  or  covered  with  slippers :  as,  slippered 
feet. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper  d  pantaloon. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it^  ii.  7. 158. 

slipper-flower  (slip'6r-flou"6r),  K.   l.  Theslip- 

Serwort. — 2.  The  slipper-plant. 
.pperily  (slip'6r-i-li),  adv.  In  a  slippery  man- 
ner. 

slipperiness  (slip'fer-i-nes),  n.    The  character 
or  state  of  being  slippery,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 
slipper-limpet  (sUp'6r-lim"pet),  n.    A  slij)per- 

slippemesst  (slip'6r-nes),  n.  [<  slipper^  + 
-ness.]  Slipperiness;  ohangeableness;  untrust- 
worthiness. 

Let  this  example  teach  mehne  not  to  truste  on  the 
elyppermsse  of  fortune.    Taveimei's  Adag,,  C 1.    Qfaares.) 

slipper-plant  (slip'fer-plant),  n.    See  Pedilan- 

thus. 
slipper-shell  (slip'6r-shel),  n.     A  gastropod 

of  the  genus  Crepidula.     See  cut  under  Crepi- 

dula. 
slipper-spurge  (slip'6r-sp6rj),  n.    The  slipper- 

Jilant.  See  Pedilanthus. 
ipperwort  (slip'6r-w6rt),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Calceolaria:  so  called  from  the  form  of 
the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla. 
slippery  (slip'er-i),  a.  [=  MHG.  slupferie,  Gt. 
sehliipfrig,  slippery ;  as  slipper'^  +  -y^-]  1  •  Hav- 
ing such  smoothness  of  surface  as  to  cause 
slipping  or  sliding,  or  to  render  grip  or  hold 
difficult;  not  affording  firm  footing  or  secure 
hold. 

The  streetes  being  slippery,  I  fell  against  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber with  such  violence  that  I  could  not  speake  nor  fetoh 
my  breath  for  some  space.       Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  9, 1676. 

Hence — 2.  That  cannot  be  depended  on  or 
trusted;  imoertain;  imtrustworthy;  apt  to  play 
one  false ;  dishonest:  as,  h.e  is  a,  slippery -perso-a 
to  deal  with ;  slippery  politicians. 

Servants  are  aippery;  but  I  dare  give  my  word  for  her 
and  for  her  honest?. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  n.  1. 

We  may  as  justly  suspect,  there  were  some  bad  and  slip- 
pery men  in  that  councell,  as  we  know  there  are  wone  to 
be  in  our  Convocations.       MUtrni,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

3.  Liable  to  slip  or  lose  footing.     [Eare.] 
Being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii  3.  84. 


slip-skin 

4.  Unstable;  changeable;  mutable. 

Oh,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !        Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  4. 12. 
He,  looking  down 
With  scorn  or  pity  on  the  slippery  state 
Of  kings,  will  tread  upon  the  neck  of  fate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy.    (Latham.) 

5.  Lubrie;  wanton;  unchaste. 

Ha'  not  you  seen,  Camillo — 
.  .  .  or  heard —  .  .  . 
My  wife  is  slippery  f         Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  273. 

6.  Crafty;  sly. 

Long  time  he  used  this  slippery  pranck. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  September. 
Slippery  ground.    See  ground^ . 

slippery-back (slip'er-i-bak),».  In theWest In- 
dies, a  species  of  skink,  as  of  the  genus  Eumeces. 

slippery-elm  (slip'6r-i-elm'),  n.  The  red  elm, 
or  moose-elm,  Ulmus  fulva,  of  eastern  North 
America,  it  groins  50  or  60  feet  high,  and  affords  a 
heavy,  hard,  and  durable  timber,  largely  used  for  wheel- 
stock,  fence-posts,  etc.  The  inner  bark  Is  mucilaginous 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  is  recognized  offl- 
cinally  as  an  excellent  demulcent.  This  is  the  slippery 
part,  which  gives  rise  to  the  name. — California  Slip- 
peiy-elm,  the  shrub  or  small  tree  Fremontia  Calif omica, 
the  xnner  bark  of  which  is  mucilaginous. 

slippery-Jemmy  (slip'6r-i-jem"i),  n.  The  three- 
bearded  rockling.     [Local,  English  and  Irish.] 

slippiness  (slip'i-nes),  n.    Slipperiness.    [Pro- 
vincial.] 
The  slippiness  of  the  way.  Scott. 

slipping-piece  (slip'ing-pes),  n.  A  piece  capa- 
ble of  sliding  into  the  tail-piece  of  a  telescope 
and  carrying  a  frame  with  two  movements  in 
one  plane,  into  which  an  eyepiece  or  microme- 
ter can  be  fitted. 

slipping-plane  (slip'ing-plan),  n.  In  crystal, 
same  as  gUding-plane. 

slippyi  (slip'i),  a.  [<  slip^,  v.,  +  -y^.  The  AS. 
*mpeg  (Somner)  is  not  authorized.]  Slippery. 
[Provincial.] 

Slippy2  (slip'i),  a.  [<  sJipl,  ».,  +  -y^.]  Pull  of 
slips :  said  of  rocks  which  are  full  of  joints  or 
cracks.     [Midland  coal-field,  Eng.] 

slippyS  (slip'i),  a.    [Var.  of  sloppy.]    Sloppy. 
The  water  being  uncomfortably  cold,  and  in  Vtmt  slippy, 
slushy,  sleety  sort  of  state  wherein  it  seems  to  penetrate 
through  every  kind  of  substance. 

IHdcens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  i. 

slip-rails  (slip'ralz),  n.  pi.  A  substitute  for  a 
gate,  made  of  rails  slipped  into  openings  in  the 
posts,  and  capable  of  being  readily  slipped  out. 
She  walked  swiftly  across  the  paddock,  through  the  slip 
rails,  and  past  a  blacks'  camp  which  lay  between  the  fence 
and  the  river. 

Mrs.  Campiell  Praed,  The  Head  Station,  p.  16. 

slip-rope  (slip  'rop),  n.  A  rope  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  readily  let  go ;  a  rope  passed  through 
the  ring  of  a  mooring-buoy  with  both  ends  on 
board  ship,  so  that  by  letting  go  one  end  and 
hauling  on  the  other  the  ship  mllbe  disengaged. 

In  a  minute  more  our  slip-rope  was  gone,  the  head-yards 
filled  away,  and  we  were  off. 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  249. 

slip-shackle  (slip'shak"l),  n.  A  shackle  to  fas- 
ten on  to  a  link  of  a  chain-cable.  It  may  be 
disengaged  by  the  motion  of  a  sliding  ring  or 
other  contrivance. 

slip-shave  (slip'shav),  n.  A  point  or  shave 
made  to  slip  over  the  nose  of  a  mold-board. 
E.  B.  Knight. 

slipshod  (slip'shod),  a.    [<  slip^  +  shoe  +  -ed^.] 
1 .  Wearing  shoes  or  slippers  down  at  the  heel  or 
having  no  counters,  so  that  the  sole  trails  after 
the  foot. 
Thy  wit  shall  ne'er  go  slipshod.        Shak.,  Lear,  i.  5.  12. 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  rorinkled  round  the  floor. 

Swift,  Description  of  Morning. 
A  slip-shod,  ambiguous  being, ...  in  whom  were  united 
all  the  various  qualities  and  functions  of  "boots,"  cham- 
bermaid, waiter,  and  potboy. 

Mem.  ofS.  H.  Barham,,  in  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  68. 

Hence — 2.  Appearing  like  one  in  slippers; 
careless  or  slovenly  in  appearance,  manners, 
actions,  and  the  like;  loose;  slovenly;  shuf- 
fling: as,  a  slipshod  style  of  writing. 

A  sort  of  appendix  to  the  half-bound  and  slip-shod  vol- 
umes of  the  circulating  libraiy. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  i. 

slip-shoef  (slip'sho),  n.     [<  ME.  *slypescho,  < 
AS.  slype-scos  (for  *slype-sc6),  slebescoh,  a  slip- 
shoe:  see  slip'^  and  shoe.]    A  slipper.     [Rare.] 
The  slip-shoe  favours  him. 

Stephens,  Essayes  and  Characters,  an.  1616,  p.  421. 
slip-skint  (slip'skin),  a.    [<  slip'^  +  sUn.]    Slip- 
pery; evasive. 

A  pretty  slipsTdn  conveyance  to  sift  mass  into  no  mass, 
and  popish  into  not  popish. 

mUton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst.,  ii. 


slipslop 

slipslop,  slipslap  (slip'slop,  -slap),  v.  i.  [A 
varied  reduplication  of  slip,  as  IE  sUp^  +  slop^ 
orstepi.]  To  slap  repeatedly;  go  slipping  and 
slapping. 

I  ha'  found  her  fingers  aip-slap  this  a-way  and  that  arway 
like  a  flail  apon  a  wheatsheaf. 

ifr«.  CerMivre,  The  Artifice,  iii. 

The  dirty  broken  Blnohers  in  which  Grit's  feet  liUv- 
aopped  constantly.  B.  i.  Fargeon,  Grif,  p.  105. 

slipslop,  slipslap  (slip'slop,  -slap),  n.  and  a. 
[See  slipslop,  slipslop,  v.^  I,  re.  1.  Weak  and 
sloppy  drink;  thin,  watery  food. 

No,  thou  Shalt  feed,  instead  of  these. 
Or  your  slip-slap  of  curds  and  whey. 
On  Nectar  and  Ambrosia. 
Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  187.    (fiavies.) 

At  length  the  coffee  was  announced,  .  .  , 
"And  since  the  meagre  ^ip-^op'a  made, 
I  think  the  call  should  be  obey'd." 

Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  iii.  1.    (Davies.) 
2.  A  blunder. 

He  told  us  a  great  number  of  comic  siip-dops  of  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  made  a  constant  misuse  of  one  word 
for  another.  Mme.  D'ArUay,  Diary,  iv.  14. 

II,  a.  Slipshod;  slovenly. 

His  [the  rationalist's]  ambiguous  slip-slop  trick  of  using 
'the  word  natural  to  mean  in  one  sentence  "material,"  and 
in  the  next,  as  1  use  it,  only  *'  normal  and  orderly." 

Kin^sley,  Alton  Locke,  xxxviii. 

slipsloppy  (slip'slop-i),  a.  [<  sUpslop  +  -^1.] 
Slushy;  wet;  plashy. 

There  was  no  taking  refuge  too  then,  as  with  us. 
On  a  slip-sloppy  day,  in  a  cab  or  a  'bus. 

Barhmn,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  291. 

slip-stitch  (slip '  stieh),  n.  1.  A  stitch  in 
eroehet-work  used  for  Joining  different  parts 
of  the  work  together. — 2.  A  stitoh  in  knitting. 
—  3.  A  stitoh  in  darned  netting  and  similar 
embroideries  on  openwork  ground. 

slip-stopper  (slip'stop"6r),  n.  Naut.,  a  con- 
trivance for  letting  go  an  anchor  by  means  of 
a  trigger. 

slip-strainer  (slip'stra"ner),  n.  In  ceram.,  a 
strainer  of  any  form  through  which  the  slip 
is  passed. 

slipstringt  (slip'striug),  n.  [<  sUp^,  v.,  +  obj. 
strt/ng.']  One  who  has  shaken  off  restraint;  a 
prodigal:  sometimes  used  attributively.  Also 
called  sUpthrift. 

Young  rascals  or  scoundrels,  rakehells,  or  slipslrings. 

Cotgrave, 
Stop  your  hammers ;  what  ayles  lowe  ?    We  are  making 
arrowes  for  my  slip-string  Sonne  [cupid]. 

Dckker,  Londons  Tempe. 

slipt  (slipt).    A  form  of  the  preterit  and  past 

Sirtioiple  of  sUp'^. 
pthrutt  (slip'thrift),  n.     [<  sUp^,  v.,  +  obj. 
thrift.'}    Same  as  sMpstring. 
slipway  (slip'wa),  n.    An  inclined  plane  the 
lower  end  of  which  extends  below  the  water  in 
a  slip-dock.     Two  such  ways,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship,  are  used  in  combination,  of  sufficient  length 
to  permit  a  ship  to  be  drawn  on  them  entirely  out  of  the 
water. 
slirt  (slfert),  V.  t.     [Appar.  a  mixture  of  JU/rt 
and  slaf^.}    To  cast  or  throw  off  with  a  jerk; 
slat:  as,  to  slirt  a  fish  from  the  hook;  also, 
to  eject  quickly;  squirt:  as,  a  fish  sUrts  her 
spawn. 
A  female  trout  slvrUng  out  gravel  with  her  tail. 

Seth  Oreen. 

slirt  (slert),  n.  [<  sUrt,  ».]  A  flirt,  flip,  or 
jerk;  a  slat,  or  slatting  movement;  a  slirting 
action. 

The  female  diving  down  at  intervals  against  the  gravel, 
and  as  she  comes  up  giving  it  a  t^irt  to  one  side  with  her 
tail.  Seth  Qreen. 

slish  (sUsh),  n.  [A  var.  of  slash\  perhaps  ia 
part  of  sUce,  which  is  from  the  same  ult.  source.] 
A  cut ;  a  slash. 

Here 's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  90. 

slish  (sUsh),  V.     [<  slish,  ».]    Same  as  slash^. 

slit^  (slit),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slit  or  sUtted,  ppr. 
slitting.  [<  ME.  slitten,  sliten  (pret.  slat,  also 
slitte,  pp.  sliten,  slytt),  <  AS.  slitan  (pret.  slat, 
pp.  sliten)  =  OS.  slitan  =  OFries.  sUta  =  T>. 
slijten  =  MLGr.  sliten  =  OHG.  sUzan,  sclizan, 
MHG.  slizen,  G.  schleissen  =  Icel.  slita  =  Sw. 
slita  =  Dan.  slide,  sUt,  spUt,  tear,  piiU,  rend; 
perhaps  akin  to  L.  Isedere,  in  oomp.  -lidere 
(l/  slid  ?).  Hence  ult.,  through  F.,  E.  slice, 
slash^,  slate^,  slat^,  ecUt.']  If.  To  out  asunder; 
cleave;  split;  rend;  sever. 

With  a  Bwerd  that  he  wolde  slitte  his  herte. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  532. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slite  the  thin-spun  life.        MMon,  Lycidas,  L  76. 
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2.  To  cut  lengthwise  or  into  long  pieces  or 
strips :  as,  the  gale  has  slit  the  sails  into  ribbons. 

—  3.  To  cut  or  make  a  long  fissure  in ;  slash. 

And  here  Clothes  ben  %a  at  the  syde ;  and  thei  ben 
festned  with  Laces  of  SUk.      Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  247. 

I'll  sltt  the  villain's  nose  that  would  have  sent  me  to  the 
gaol.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 1S4. 

Slit  bar-sight.  See  har\  16.—  Silt  deal.  See  deal^,  1. 
— Silt  top-shells,  the  gastropods  of  the  family  Sdsgurel- 
lidee,  which  have  the  lip  of  the  aperture  slit  or  incised,  like 
those  of  the  family  Pleurotomanidm.  See  top-shell,  and  cut 
under  Sdssurellidse. 

Sliti  (slit),  n.  [<  ME.  slit  slite,  slitte,  <  AS.  slite 
=  Icel.  sUt:=  OHGr.  MHG.  slie,  G.  schUtz,  a  slit ; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  long  out  or  rent ;  a  nar- 
row opening. 

It  [a  dagger]  was  .  .  .  put  into  a  slit  in  the  side  of  a 
mattress.  State  Trials,  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  1584. 

He  was  nursed  by  an  Irish  nurse,  after  the  Irish  manner, 
wher  they  putt  the  child  into  a  pendulous  satchell  instead 
of  a  cradle,  with  a  slitt  for  the  child's  head  to  peepe  out. 
Aubrey,  Lives,  Kobert  Boyle. 

It  might  have  been  wished  that .  .  .  his  mouth  had  been 
of  a  less  reptilian  width  of  Aii.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Itomola,  xxvi. 

2t.  A  pocket. 

Thu  most  habbe  redi  mitte 
Twenti  Marc  ine  thi  slitte. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

3.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  fat  cattle. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 4.  In  coal-mining,  a  short  head- 
ing connecting  two  other  headings.  [Eng.]  — 
5.  Specifically,  in  zool.,  anat.,  and  erribryol.,  a 
visceral  cleft ;  one  of  the  series  of  paired  (right 
and  left)  openings  in  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  every  vertebrate  embryo, 
some  of  which  or  all  may  disappear,  or  some  of 
which  may  persist  as  gUl-slits  or  their  equiva- 
lents ;  a  branchial,  pharyngeal,  etc.,  slit.  These 
slits  occur  between  any  two  visceral  arches  of  each  side ; 
more  or  fewer  of  them  persist  in  all  branchiate  verte- 
brates. See  under  cleft,  and  cut  under  a/mnion. — Bran- 
chial Silt,  pharyngeal  silts,  etc.    See  the  adjectives. 

—  Slit-plantlnig,  a  method  of  planting  which  is  per- 
formed by  making  slits  in  the  soil  with  a  spade  so  as  to 
cross  each  other,  and  inserting  the  plant  at  the  point 
where  the  slits  cross. 

slit^t.  A  Middle  English  contracted  form  of 
slideth,  third  person  singular  present  indica- 
tive of  slide.  •  Chaucer. 

slither  (sliTH'6r),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  *slither, 
sJcUther,  slippery;  var.  otslidder,  o.]  I.  a.  Slip- 
pery: same  as  slidder. 

11.  n.  A  limestone  rubble;  angular  fragments 
or  screes  of  limestone.     [North.  Eng.] 

In  general  this  indestructible  rubble  lays  on  so  steep  an 
ascent  that  it  slips  from  beneath  the  feet  of  an  animal 
which  attempts  to  cross  it — whence  the  name  slither,  or 
sliding  gravel.  J.  Farey,  Derbyshire,  1. 145. 

slither  (slisn'Sr),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  *slitheren,  skh/th- 
eren;  var.  of  sUdder,  «.]  To  slide:  same  as 
slidder.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Down  they  came  slithering  to  the  ground,  barking  their 
arms  and  faces.     T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  il.  4. 
He  slithers  on  the  soft  mud,  and  cannot  stop  himself 
until  he  comes  down. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Walter 

[Landor. 

slithering  (sUsh'  6r-ing)  ,p.a.  Slow ;  indolent ; 

procrastinating;  deceitful.    Halliwell.    [Prov. 

Eng.] 

slithery  (sliTH'6r-i),  a.    Slippery:  same  as  slid- 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 


The  ro'd  .  .  .  maun  be  slithery. 

O.  HacDonald,  Warlock  o'  Olenwarlock,  p.  81. 

slit-shell  (slit'shel),  n.  A  shell  of  the  family 
Pleurotomariidx,  having  the  outer  lip  slit.  See 
cut  under  Pleurotomaria. 

slitter  (slit'fer),  n.  [<  slit  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  slits. — 2.  In  metal-manuf., 
a  series  of  steel  disks,  or  a  pair  of  grooved 
rollers,  placed  one  over  the  other,  serving  to 
shear  sheet-metal  into  strips ;  a  slitting-shears. 
— 3.  SameaspJcfci,  1  (a).     [Eng.] 

slittered  (slit'ferd),  a.  [<  slitter  +  -ed^.-\  Cut 
into  strips  with  square  ends :  noting  the  edge 
of  a  garment,  or  of  a  sleeve.  This  differs  from 
dogged,  in  that  tbe  dags  are  tapered  and  rounded,  whereas 
the  slits  are  equal  in  width,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  merely  by  the  cut  of  the  shears. 

slitting-disk  (slit'ing-disk),  n.  In  gem-cutting, 
same  as  sUtUng-mill,  2. 

slitting-file  (slit'ing-fil),  n.  A  file  of  lozenge 
or  diamond  section,  with  four  cutting  edges, 
two  acute  and  two  obtuse. 

slitting-gage  (slit'ing-gaj),  n.  In  saddlery,  a 
hand-tool  combining  a  gage  and  a  cutting  edge, 
for  cutting  leather  into  strips  suitable  for  har- 
ness-straps, reins,  etc. 

slitting-machine  (slit'ing-ma^sheu*),  m.  l.  A 
machine  for  cutting  narrow  strips  of  leather: 
a  larger  form  of  the  slitting-gage. — 2.  A  ma- 
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chine  for  cutting  plate-metal  into  strips  for 
naU-rods,  etc. 

slitting-mill  (slit'ing-mil),  n.  1.  A  mill  in 
which  iron  bars  or  plates  are  sUt  into  naU-rods, 
etc. — 2.  In  gem-cutting,  a  circular  disk  of  thin 
sheet-iron  revolving  on  a  lathe,  which,  with  its 
sides  and  edge  charged  with  diamond-dust  and 
lubricated  with  oil,  is  used  by  lapidaries  to  sUt 
gems  and  other  hard  substances.  Also  called 
slitting-disk,  slicer. — 3.  A  gang  saw-mill,  used 
for  resawing  lumber  for  mafing  bUnd-slats, 
fence-pickets,  etc.    Compare  slitkng-saw. 

slitting-plane  (sUt'ing-plan),  n.  A  plane  with 
a  narrow  iron  for  cutting  boards  into  strips  or 
slices :  now  little  used. 

slitting-roUer  (slit'ing-r6'''16r),  n.  One  of  a  pair 
of  coaoting  rollers  having  ribs  which  enter  in- 
tervening spaces  on  the  companion  rollers,  and 
cutting  in  the  manner  of  shears, used  in  slitting- 
mills  for  metals,  etc.    See  cut  under  rotary. 

sUtting-saw  (sUt'ing-sfi.),  n.  A  form  of  gang- 
saw  for  slitting  planks,  etc.,  into  thin  boards 
or  strips.  It  resembles  the  resawing-macbine,  and  is 
variously  modified  in  form  according  to  the  work  for 
which  it  is  intended,  as  making  laths,  pickets,  eto. 

slitting-shears  (sUt'ing-sherz),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
A  ma<3une  for  cutting  sheet-metal  into  strips. 
See  cut  under  rotary. 

sliveif  (sliv),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  sliven,  slyven,  <  AS. 
sUfan  (pret.  sldf,  pp.  slifen),  cleave,  in  comp. 
to-slifan;  of.  slUan,  slit.  Hence  freq.  sHver.} 
To  cleave;  split;  divide. 

Non  to  wher  [wear]  no  hoddes  with  a  Koll  slyvyd  on  his 
hede,  .  .  .  vnder  ye  degre  of  a  Baron. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  87. 
Diuers  shrubbed  trees,  the  boughes  ...  he  cutting  and 
fining  downe  perceiued  blood. 

WarTKr,  Albion's  England,  ii. 

slivei  (sliv),  n.  [<  slive^,  «.]  A  slice;  a  chip. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

slive^  (sliv),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  slioed,  ppr.  slioing. 
[Early  mod.  E.  slyve;  appar.  as  a  variant  or 
secondary  form  of  slip  (cf .  OHG.  sUfan,  MHG. 
slifen,  G.  schleifen,  slide,  glance,  MHG.  slipfen, 
G.  schliefen,  gUde):  see  slip^.J  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  slide. 
I  slyve  downe,  I  fall  downe  sodaynly,  je  coule. 

Palsgrave.    (HalliweU.) 

2.  To  sneak;  skulk;  proceed  in  a  sly  way;  creep; 
idle  away  time. 

What  are  you  a.^iving  about,  you  drone?  you  are  a  year 
a  lighting  a  candle. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  The  Commands 

[of  a  Master. 
Let  me  go  forsooth.  I'm  ghour  I  know  her  gown  agen ;  1 
minded  her  when  she  sliv'd  off. 

Mrs.  Centtivre,  Platonick  Lady,  iv.  8. 
II.  trans.  To  slip  on;  put  on:  with  ore. 
Ill  slive  on  my  gown  and  gang  wi'  thee.    Craven  Glossary. 
sliver  (sliv'er  or  sli'v^r),  n.     [<  ME.  sliver,  sU- 
vere,  sleyvere,  dim.  of  slioe^  (as  shiver^  of  sMve, 
and  spUnter  of  spUnt) ;  or  <  slimer,  v.,  then  a  freq. 
of  sZfeei:  see  slm}e\  «.]    1.  A  piece,  as  of  wood, 
roughly  or  irregularly  broken,  rent,  or  cut  off  or 
out,  generally  lengthwise  or  with  the  grain;  a 
splinter:  as,  to  get  a  sliver  under  one's  finger- 
nail ;  the  lightning  tore  off  great  slivers  of  bark ; 
hence,  any  fragment;  a  small  bit. 

Alias  I  that  he  al  hool,  or  of  him  sleyvere, 
Sholde  han  his  refut  in  so  digue  a  place. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ill  1013. 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clainbering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  In  the  weeping  brook.    Sliak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 174. 
The  Major  part  of  the  Calf  was  Boasting  upon  a  Wooden 
Spit ;  Two  or  three  great  Slivers  he  had  lost  off  his  But. 
tocks,  his  Bibs  par'd  to  the  very  Bone. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,   . 

[I.  85. 

2.  In  spinning,  a  continuous  strand  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  fiber,  in  a  loose  untwisted  con- 
dition, ready  for  slubbing  or  roving. 

The  thick  sheet  of  cotton  composing  the  lap  is  reduced 
to  a  thin  cloud-like  film,  which  is  drawn  through  a  cone 
tube,  and  condensed  into  a  diver,  a  round,  sof^  and  un- 
twisted strand  of  cotton.       Spon^  Encyc.  Manvf.,  I.  744. 

3.  A  small  wooden  instrument  used  in  spinning 
yarn.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  The  side  of 
a  small  fish  cut  off  in  one  piece  from  head  to 
tail,  to  be  used  as  bait;  a  sort  of  kibblings. 

The  head  of  the  fish  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  with  a  knife  held  in  the  right  hand  he  cuts 
a  slice,  longitudinally,  from  each  side  of  ttie  body,  leaving 
the  head  and  vertebree  to  be  thrown  away,  or,  occasion- 
ally, to  be  pressed  for  oil.  The  giwers  (pronounced  slyvers) 
are  salted  and  packed  in  barrels.  "The  knife  used  is  of 
peculiar  shape  and  is  called  a  "  slivering  knife."  .  .  . 
Gloucester  had  in  1877  about  60  "mackerel-hookers," 
using  about  2,400  barrels  of  slivers,  while  its  seiniug-fleet 
used  about  2,000  barrels  more. 

O.  B.  Goode,  Hist,  of  the  Menhaden  (1880X  pp.  201,  20*. 
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5.  A  very  fine  edge  left  at  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber. — 6t.  pi.  The  loose  breeches  or  slops 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. — 
Sliver  lap-IuacMne,  In  coOanrmanv/f.,  a  machine  which 
receives  toe  slivers  or  ends  from  the  carding-machlne,  and 
passes  them  through  rollers  which  form  them  into  a  single 
broad  sheet  or  lap. 

sliver  (sUv'fer  or  sli'vfer), «.  [See  sliver,  n.,slive\ 
».]     I.    trans.   1.  To  out  or  divide  into  long 
thin  pieces,  or  into  very  small  pieces;  out  or 
rend  lengthwise;  splinter;  break  or  tear  off. 
Slips  of  yew 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse, 

Sftffl*.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  1.  27. 

The  floor  of  the  room  was  warped  in  every  direction, 

Aivered  and  gaping  at  the  joints.    S.  Jvdd,  Margaret,  L  3. 

2.  To  cut  each  side  of  (a  fish)  away  in  one  piece 
from  head  to  tail;  take  two  slivers  from.  See 
sWoer,  n.,  4. 

The  operation  of  tUvering  is  shown. 

Q.  B.  Ooode,  Hist,  of  the  Menhaden  (1880),  p.  147. 

II,  intrans.  To  split;  become  split. 
The  planks  being  cut  across  the  grain  to  prevent  sZ^wr- 
ing.  The  Century,  XX.  79. 

sliver-box  (sliv'6r-boks),  n.  In  spinning,  a 
machine  for  piecing  together  and  stretching 
out  slivers  of  long-stapled  wool;  a  breaking- 
frame. 

sliverer  (sliv'6r-6r  or  sli'v6r-6r),  n.  One  who 
slivers  fish. 

slivering-knife  (sli'v6r-ing-nif ),  n.  A  knife  of 
peculiar  shape  used  in  slivering  fish.  See  ex- 
tract under  slmer,  n.,  4. 

slivering-machine  (sliv'6r-ing-ma-shen"),  n. 
A  wood-working  machine  for  cutting  thin 
splints  suitable  for  basket-making,  narrow  sliv- 
ers for  use  in  weaving,  or  fine  shavings  (excel- 
sior) ;  an  excelsior-machine. 

slivingt  (sliv'ing  or  sli'ving),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
sUver,  6. 

slot,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  slay^. 

sloak,  sloakan,  n.    See  slohe. 

sloam  (slom),  n.  [Also  sloom;  of.  slawm,  sltim^, 
shmp^.']  In  coo2-mjm»g',  the  under-clay.  [Mid- 
land coal-field,  Eng.] 

Sloanea  (slo'nf-a),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus,  1753), 
named  after  Sir  Sans  Sloane  (1660-1753),  a  cele- 
brated English  collector.]    A  genus  of  trees,  of 

,  the  order  Jaliaeeee,  the  linden  family,  type  of  the 
tribe  Sloanese.  it  is  characterized  by  usually  apetalous 
flowers  with  four  or  five  commonly  valvate  sepals,  a  thick 
disk,  very  numerous  stamens,  and  an  ovary  with  numerous 
ovules  in  the  four  or  five  cells,  becoming  a  coriaceous  or 
woody  and  usually  four-valved  capsule.  There  are  about 
4&  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are  trees 
wim  usu^ly  alternate  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  white  or 
greenish.yellow  flowers  commonly  in  racemes,  panicles, 
or  fascicles,  followed  by  densely  spiny,  bristly,  or  velvety 
fruit,  the  size  of  which  varies  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to 
that  of  an  orange.  Many  species  reach  a  large  size,  with 
very  hard  wood  which  is  difficult  to  work ;  S.  Jamudcemie, 
a  tree  sometimes  100  feet  high,  bearing  a  fruit  3  or  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  clothed  with  straight  bristles  like  a  chest- 
nut-bur, ia  known  in  the  W«st  Indies  as  ireakais  or  iron- 
wood. 

SloanesB  (sl6'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endlioher, 
1836),  <  Sloanea '+  -ese.']  A  tribe  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  'Kliaeese,  characterized  by 
flowers  with  the  sepals  and  petals  inserted  im- 
mediately about  the  stamens,  the  petals  not 
contorted  in  the  bud,  often  calyx-like  and  in- 
cised or  sometimes  absent,  and  the  stamens 
bearing  linear  anthers  which  open  at  the  apex. 
It  includes  6  genera,  of  which  Sloanea  is  the  type,  all  trop- 
ical trees  with  entire  or  toothed  and  usuaUy  feather- 
veined  leaves,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  America  and  Aus- 
tralasia. 

sloat,  n.    See  slof^,  slof^. 

slob  (slob),  n.     [A  var.  of  sldb^.     Cf.  s?m61.] 

1.  Mud;  mire;  muddy  land;  a  marsh  or  mire. 
[Eng.] 

Those  vast  tracts  known  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  the  Green- 
wich marshes,  the  West  Ham  marshes,  the  Plumstead 
marshes,  &o.  (which  are  now  about  eight  feet  lower  than 
high  water),  were  then  extensive  liobe  covered  with  water 
at  every  tide.   Sir  0.  Airy,  Athenseum,  Jan.  28, 1860,  p.  134. 

3.  Same  as  sloiher^,  2.  HaVmell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
slobber^  (slob'fer),  v.  [<  ME.  sloheren;  var.  of 
slabber'^,  slubber^.2  I.  intrans.  1.  To  let  sali- 
va fall  from  the  mouth;  slabber;  drivel;  spill 
liquid  from  the  mouth  in  eating  or  drinking. 

As  at  present  there  are  as  many  royal  hands  to  kiss  as  a 
Japanese  idol  has,  it  takes  some  time  to  slobber  through 
the  whole  ceremony.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  472. 

He  sat  silent,  still  caressing  Tartar,  who  slobbered  with 
exceeding  affection.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxvi. 

2.  To  drivel;  dote ;  become  foolish  or  imbecile. 

But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobber'd, 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Eobert? 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  slaver;  spill;  spill  upon; 
slabber.  Hence — 2.  To  kiss  efEusively.  [Col- 
loq.] 
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She  made  a  song  how  little  miss 
Was  Idss'd  and  slobber'd  by  a  lad. 

Siff^ft,  Corinna. 

Don't  slobber  me— I  won't  have  it— you  and  I  are  bad 

friends.  C.  Beade,  Love  me  Little,  iv. 

To  Slobber  over,  to  do  in  a  slovenly  or  half-finished  man- 
ner.   [Familiar.] 
slobber^  (slob'er),  n.  [<  MB.  slober;  var.  of  slab- 
6eri.]     It.  Mud;  mire. 

Eare  of  his  body,  bret  full  of  water, 

In  the  Slober  &  the  sluche  slongyn  to  londe. 

There  he  lay,  if  hym  list,  the  long  night  oner. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  12529. 

2.  A  jellyfish.    Also  s?o&.     [Prov.  Eng.]— 3. 

Slaver;  liquor  spilled ;  slabber. 
slobber^  (slob'er),  n.    Same  as  slub^. 
slobberer  (slob'er-6r),  ».     [<  slobber^  +  -erl.] 

1.  One  who  slobbers. —  2.  A  slovenly  farmer ; 
also,  a  jobbing  tailor.    HalliweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

slobberhannes  (slob'er-hanz),  n.  A  game  of 
cards  for  four  persons,  played  with  a  euchre- 
pack,  the  object  of  every  player  being  not  to 
take  the  first  trick,  the  last  trick,  or  the  queen 
of  clubs,  each  of  which  counts  one  point.  The 
player  first  making  ten  points  is  beaten.  The 
American  Soyle. 

slobbery  (slob'6r-i),  a.  [<  sZo66e»-i -1- -j/i.]  1. 
Muddy;  sloppy. 

But  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

SA(»*.,Hen.V.,  ui.  5.13. 
I  chose  to  walk  ...  for  exercise  in  the  frost.    But  the 
weather  had  given  a  little,  as  you  women  call  it,  so  it  was 
something  dobbery. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  22, 1710-11. 

2.  Given  to  slobbering;  driveling. 

Thou  thyself,  a  watery,  pulpy,  slobbery  freshman  and 
new-comer  in  this  Planet.     Oarlyle,  Sartor  Itesartus,  1. 9. 

slob-ice  (slob'is),»i.  Ice  which  is  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  ordinarily  built  vessels. 
Young  slob  ice  may  be  found  around  the  coast  of  !N'ew- 
foundlandfrom  December  until  April. 

C.  F.  Hall,  North  Polar  Expedition. 

sloch  (slooh),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  slough^. 
slock^  (slok),  V.    [<  ME.  sloikken,  slohen;  of. 

Dan.  sVaklee,  extinguish;  ult.  a  var.  of  slack^, 

slake^.    Cf .  slacken.^    Same  as  slacks. 
slock^  (slok),  v.t.   [<  ME.  slacken,  entice ;  origin 

obscure.]     To  entice  away;  steal.     [Obsolete 

or  prov.  Eng.] 

That  none  of  the  said  crafte  sloeke  ony  man-is  prentise 
or  yerely  seruaunt  of  the  said  crafte,  or  socoure  or  mayn- 
teyne  ony  suche,  any  aprentise,  or  yerely  seruaunt,  goyng 
or  brekynge  away  fro  his  Maisterres  covenaunt,  vppon 
payne  of  xl.  d.  English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  336. 

sleeken  (slok'n),  v.     [Also  (Sc.)  sloken;  <  ME. 

sloknen,  <   Icel.    sloTma    =    Sw.    slockna,   be 

quenched,  go  out;  as  slock'^+  -ewi.]    Same  as 

slodk'^  for  slaok'^.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

That  bottell  swet,  which  served  at  the  first 

To  keep  the  life,  but  not  to  slocken  thirst. 

ISylvester],  Du  Bartas,  p.  366.    (Halliwell.) 
I  would  set  that  castell  in  a  low. 
And  sloken  it  with  English  blood ! 

Kirmumt  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  61). 
When  mighty  squlreships  of  the  quorum 
Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken. 

Bums,  On  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer. 

slocking-stone  (slok'ing-ston),  n.  In  mining, 
a  tempting,  inducing,  or  rich  stone  of  ore. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

So  likewise  there  have  been  some  instances  of  miners 
who  have  deceived  their  employers  by  bringing  them 
Slocldng-Stones  from  other  mines,  pretending  they  were 
found  in  the  mine  they  worked  in ;  the  meaning  of  which 
imposition  is  obvious.  Pryce. 

slodder  (slod'er),  n.  [Cf .  MD.  slodderen  =  IM. 
sluddem  =  MHG.  slotern,  Gr.  schlottern,  dangle, 
=  Icel.  slothra,  slora,  drag  or  trail  oneself  along ; 
freq.  of  the  simple  verb,  MH(3-.  sloten,  tremble,  = 
Icel.  slota,  droop,  =  Norw.  sVuta,  droop,  sloda, 
sloe,  trail,  =  Sw.  dial,  slota,  be  lazy;  the  forms 
being  more  or  less  involved ;  of.  slotter,  slatter, 
sl^vr^.'}  Slush,  or  wet  mud.  HalUwell,  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sloe  (slo),  n. ;  pi.  sloes,  formerly  and  dial,  slone. 
[<  ME.  slo,  pi.  slon,  slan  (>  E.  dial,  slan),  <  AS. 
sla,  in  oomp.  slah-,  slag-,  sldgh-  (see  sloe-thorn), 
pi.  slan;  =  MD.  sleeu,  D.  slee  =  MLG.  sle,  LG. 
slee  =  OHG.  sleha,  MHG.  slehe,  G.  schlehe  =  Sw. 
sldn  =  Dan.  slaaen  (cf .  Norw.  slaapa),  sloe ;  of. 
OBulg.  Serv.  Euss.  sUva  =  Bohem.  slka  =  Pol. 
sliwa  =  Lith.  slwa  =  OPruss.  sliwaytos,  a  plum; 
prob.  so  named  fromits  tartness ;  of.  MD.  sleeww, 
slee,  sharp,  tart,  same  as  D.  sleeuw  =  E.  slmo  : 
see  slow^.']  1.  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn, 
Prunus  spinosa,  a  small  bluish-black  drupe; 
also,  the  fruit  of  P.  umbellata. 

Blacke  as  berrie,  or  any  slo. 

Bam.  of  the  Boss,  1.  928. 


1,  flowering  branch  of  Sloe  iPrunus  spino- 
sa) ;  2,  branch  with  fruit ;  a,  a  flower,  locgi- 
tuainal  section. 
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Oysters  and  small  wrinckles  in  each  creeke. 
Whereon  I  feed,  and  on  the  meager  done. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  11. 1. 

2.  The  blackthorn,  Prunus  spinosa,  a  shrub  of 
hedgerows, 
thickets,  etc., 
found  in  Eu- 
rope and  Rus- 
sian and  cen- 
tral Asia.  It  is 
of  a  rigid  much- 
branching  spiny 
habit,  puts  forth 
profuse  pure- 
white  blossoms 
before  the  leaves, 
and  produces  a 
drupe  also  called 
astoe.  (See  del  1.) 
The  wood  is  hard 
and  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  is 
used  for  walking- 
sticks,  tool-han- 
dles, etc.  The 
wild  fruit  is  aus- 
tere and  of  little 
value ;  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the 
original  of  the 
common  culti- 
vated plum,  P. 
domestiea.  (See 
plumi;  2.)  The 
sloe,  or  black  sloe,  of  the  southern  ITnlted  States  is  P. 
urnbeUata,  a  small  tree  with  a  pleasant  red  or  black  fruit, 
which  is  used  as  a  preserve. 

sloe-thomt  (slo'thdm),  n.  [<  ME.  slothorn,  < 
AS.  sldhthorn,  slagthorn,  slaghthom  (=  G. 
schlehdorn  =  Dan.  slaaentom),<.  sla  (sldh-,  etc.), 
sloe,  -I-  thorn,  thorn.]    Same  as  sloe,  2. 

sloe-wormt,  n.    See  slow-worm. 

slogi  (slog), ».  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slogged,  ppr.  slog- 
ging.    [Cf .  shtg^T]    To  lag  behind.    Malliwell. 

slog^  (slog),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slogged,  ppr.  slog- 
ging. [Cf.  shig^.l  To  hit  hard,  as  in  boxing. 
See  sJmg^.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

Slogging,  and  hard  hitting  with  the  mere  object  of  doing 
damage  with  the  gloved  hand,  earn  no  credit  in  the  eyes  of 
a  good  judge.         E.  B.  MicheU,  Boxing  and  Sparring  (Bad- 
[minton  Library),  p.  162. 

slogan  (slo'gan),  n.  [Sometimes  mistaken  for 
a  horn,  and  absurdly  written  slughorn;  <  Gael. 
sluagh-gawm,  a  war-cry,  <  sluagh,  a  host,  army, 
-t-  gairm,  a  call,  outcry,  <  gadrm,  call,  cry  out, 
crow  as  a  cook:  see  crow^.']  1.  The  war-cry 
or  gathering  word  or  phrase  of  one  of  the  old 
Highland  clans ;  hence,  the  shout  or  battle-cry 
of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  gathering  word  peculiar  to  a  certain  name,  or  set 
of  people,  was  termed  uogan  or  slughorn,  and  was  always 
repealied  at  an  onset,,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions. 
It  was  usually  the  name  of  the  clan,  or  place  of  rendez- 
vous, or  leader.  Child's  Ballads,  YI^  136,  note. 

The  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  the  slogan's  deadly  yell. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  7. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  distinctive  cry  of  anybody 
of  persons. 
The  peculiar  slogans  of  almost  all  the  Eastern  colleges. 
T?ie  Century,  XXXIV.  898. 

slogardiet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  slug- 
gardy. 

SlOgger^  (slog'6r),  n.  [<  slog^  +  -eri.  Cf. 
slugger.']  One  who  hits  hard,  as  in  boxing  or 
ball-playing.    See  slugger.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

He  was  called  Slogger  Williams,  from  the  force  with 
which  it  was  supposed  he  could  hit. 

T.  Hiighes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  IL  5. 

He  was  a  vigorous  sZo^^er,  and  heartily  objected  to  being 
bowled  first  ball. 

Standard  (London^  Dec.  1, 188S.    (fineyc.  Diet.) 

slogger^  (slog'er),re.  [Said  to  be  a  contraction  of 
*slow-goer;  cf.  torpid.']  The  second  division  of 
race-boats  at  Cambridge,  England.   Slang  Diet. 

sloggyt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sluggy. 

slogwood  (slog'wiid),  n.  pjooal  name.]  A 
small  West  Indian  tree,  Beilschmiedia  pendula 
of  the  Laurinex. 

sloid,  sloyd  (sloid),  n.  [<  Sw.  sl^d,  skUl,  dex- 
terity, esp.  mechanical  skill,  manufacture, 
wood-carving,  =  E.  sleight:  see  sleight^.]  A 
system  of  manual  training  which  originated 
in  Finland.  It  is  not  confined  to  wood-working,  as  is 
frequently  supposed  (though  this  is  the  branch  most 
commonly  taught),  but  is  work  with  the  hands  and  with 
simple  tools.  The  system  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  dif- 
ferent grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  Is  designed 
to  develop  the  pupils  mentalljr  and  physically.  Its  aim 
is,  therefore,  not  special  technical  training,  but  general 
development  and  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  future  In- 
dustrie growth. 

slokan  (slo'kan),  n.    [Cf .  sloke.]    Same  as  sloke. 

sloke,  sloak  "(slok),  n.  [Sc,  also  slaMe,  slaik, 
sleegh;  cf.  sleech,  sludge.]    1.  The  oozy  vege- 


sloke 

table  substance  in  the  bed  of  rivers. — 2.  Same 
as  laver^,  1.     [Scoteh  in  both  uses.] 
sloken  (dok'n),  v.    Same  as  slacken. 
sloo  (sl6),  n.     A  dialectal  pronunciation  of 
slough\     [tr.  S.  and  prov.  Eng.] 
sloom^  (slom),  n.     [Also  dial,  sloma;  <  ME. 
*sloume,  sloumbe,  slume,  <  AS.  slvma,  slumber; 
cf.  sloom^,  v.,  slumber.^    A  gentle  sleep;  slum- 
ber. 

Merlin  gon  to  glume 
Swulo  he  wolde  sloepen. 

Layamon,  1. 17995. 

sloom^  (sl6m),  V.  i.  [Also  dial,  sloum,  sleam;  < 
ME.  slwmen,  slummen  =  MLGr.  slomen,  slommen 
=  MHG.  slumen,  slummen,  slumber;  from  the 
noun,  ME.  *sloume,  slume,  <  AS.  sluma,  slumber : 
see  sloom\  n.,  and  cf .  slumber.']  1.  To  slumber; 
waste;  decay. 

^ire  Telomew)cairys  into  a  cabayne,  qaare  the  kyng  liggeSj 
Fand  him  sloTtiande  and  on  slepe,  and  sleely  him  rayses. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morria),  Gloss.,  p.  193.    (K.  Alex., 

p.  176.) 

2.  To  become  weak  or  flaccid,  as  plants  and 

flowers  touched  by  frost. 

[Now  only  proT.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
sloom^  (slom),  n.    See  sloam. 
sloomy  (slS'mi),  a.     [<  sloom^  +  -^i.]    Dull; 

slow;  inactive.    JSalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

An'  Sally  wur  slomny  an'  draggle-taSil'd. 

Tennygon^  ^Torthem  Cohhler. 

sloopi  (al8p),  n.  [<  D.  sloep,  MD.  sloepe  (also 
dim.  slbepken),  a  sloop  (cf.  LG.  shiup,  slupe  = 
Dan.  Sw.  slup,  sluppe,  <  D.),  =  G.  schlupe  (also 
schloop,  <  E.),  a  sloop ;  appar.  (with  an  initial 
change  not  explained)  <  OF.  ehalupe  (>  E.  shal- 
lop =  G.  schaluppe,  etc.)  =  Sp.  Pg.  chalupa  =  It. 
scialuppa,  a  shallop :  see  shallop.}  A  small  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel  with  one  mast,  generally 
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He  [Arthur]  .  .  .  Londis  [lands]  als  a  lyone,  .  .  . 
Slippes  in  in  the  lioppes  o-slant  to  the  girdylle, 
Swalters  upe  swyltly. 

Mmte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3924. 

2.  Liquid  carelessly  dropped  or  spilled  about; 
a  wet  place. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  med- 
dled with  a  tempest. 

Sydney  SmCth,  Speech  at  Taunton,  1831,  on  the  Reform  Bill 

[not  being  passed. 

3.  pi.  Liquid  food  or  nourishment ;  thin  food, 
as  gruel  or  thin  broth  prepared  for  the  sick: 
so  called  in  contempt. 

But  thou,  whatever  slops  she  will  have  brought. 
Be  thankful.   Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vi.  772. 

The  siolc  husband  here  wanted  for  neither  slops  nor  doc- 
tors. Sir  Ji.  L'Estranffe. 

4.  pi.  The  waste,  dirty  water,  dregs,  etc.,  of  a 
house. 

As  they  passed,  women  from  their  doors  tossed  house- 
hold slops  of  every  description  into  the  gutter ;  they  ran 
into  the  next  pool,  which  overflowed  and  stagnated. 

Mrs.  Oaskdl,  Mary  Barton,  vL 

5.  In  ceram.,  same  as  slip^,  11. 

slopi  (slop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slopped,  -ppv.  slop- 
ping. [<  slop^,  n.  Prob.  in  part  associated 
with  sZa62,  sJo66er,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  spill, 
as  a  liquid ;  usually,  to  spiU  by  causing  to  over- 
flow the  edge  of  a  containing  vessel :  as,  to  slop 
water  on  the  floor  in  carrying  a  full  pail. — 2.  To 
drink  greedily  and  grossly;  swill.  [Bare.]  —  3. 
To  spiU  liquid  upon ;  soil  by  letting  a  liquid 
fall  upon :  as,  the  table  was  slopped  with  drink. 
=Syn.  1.  Spill,  Slop,  Splash.  Slopping  is  a  form  of  spill- 
ing: it  is  the  somewhat  sudden  spilling  of  a  considerable 
amount,  which  falls  free  from  the  receptacle  and  strikes 
the  ground  or  floor  flatly,  perhaps  with  a  sound  resembling 
the  word.  Slopping  is  always  awkward  or  disagreeable. 
Splashing  may  be  a  form  of  spiUing  or  of  throwing :  that 
which  is  splaslied  falls  in  larger  amount  than  in  ilopping, 
making  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  spreads 
by  spattering  or  by  flowing. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  spilled  or  overflow,  as 
a  liquid,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it:  usually  with  over. —  2.  To  work  or  walk 
in  the  wet;  make  a  slop.     [CoUoq.] 

He  came  slopping  on  behind  m  e,  with  the  peculiar  suck- 
ing noise  at  each  footstep  which  broken  boots  make  on  a 
wet  and  level  pavement. 

D.  C.  Murray,  "Weaker  Vessel,  xi. 

To  slop  over,  figuratively,  to  do  or  say  more  than  is  wise, 
especially  through  eagerness  or  excess  of  zeal;  become 
too  demonstrative  or  emotional.    [Slang,  V.  S.] 

It  may  well  be  remembered  that  one  of  his  (Washing- 
ton's] great  distinctions  was  his  moderation,  his  adhesion 
to  the  positive  degree.  As  Artemus  Ward  says,  "  he  never 
I  over."  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIU.  818. 


carrying  a  jib,  fore-staysail,  mainsail,  and  gaff- 
topsail.  Some  sloops  formerly  had  a  square  topsail.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  a  sloop  differs  from  a  cutter 
by  having  a  fixed  instead  of  a  running  bowsprit,  but  the 
names  are  used  somewhat  indiscriminately.  In  the  days 
of  sailing  vessels,  and  of  the  earlier  steam  naval  marine, 
now  becoming  obsolete,  a  sloop  of  war  was  a  vessel  of 
ship-rig  carrying  guns  on  the  upper  deck  only,  and  rather 
smaller  than  a  corvette.    See  also  out  under  oMer. 

A  Jamaica  Sloop,  that  was  come  over  on  the  Coast  to 
trade,  .  .  .  went  with  us. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1681  (3d  ed.  corrected,  1698). 

sloop^  (sl5p),  ».  In  lumbering,  a  strong  crutch 
of  hard  wood,  with  a  strong  bar  across  the 
Umbs,  used  for  dravring  timber  out  of  a  swamp 
or  inaccessible  place.     [Canada.] 

sloop2  (slop).  V.  t.  To  draw  (logs  of  timber)  on 
a  sloop.     [Canada.] 

sloop-rigged  (slSp'rigd),  a.  Eigged  like  a  sloop 
— that  is,  having  one  mast  with  jib  and  main- 
sail. 

sloop-smack  (slop'smak),  n.  A  sloop-rigged 
fishing-smack.     [New  Eng.] 

sloop-yacht  (slop'yot),  n.  A  sloop-rigged 
yacht. 

Slopi  (slop),  n.  [<  ME.  sloppe,  a  pool,  <  AS. 
*sloppe,  *slyppe,  a  puddle  of  filth  (used  of  the 
sloppy  droppings  of  a  cow,  and  found  only  in 
comp.,  in  the  plant-names  cu-sloppe,  cowslip, 
oxan-slyppe,  oxlip:  see  cowslip,  oxUp);  at.  slype, 
slipe,  a  viscid  substance ;  prob.  <  slupcm  (pp.  slo- 
pen),  dissolve,  slip:  see  sMpi.  Cf.  Icel.  slop, 
slimy  offal  of  fish,  slepja,  slime  (esp.  of  fishes 
and  snakes) ;  Ir.  slab,  Ip.  Gael,  slaib,  mire,  mud 
(see  sto62).]  i.  A  puddle;  a  miiy  or  slippery 
place. 


slop2  (slop),  n.  [<  ME.  slop,  sloppe,  slope,  < 
ONorth.  *slop  (in  comp.  oferslop),  AS.  *slype, 
*slyp  (in  comp.  ofersh/p  =  Icel.  yfirsloppr,  an 
outer  gown),  <  Icel.  sloppr,  a  long,  loose  gown; 
so  named  from  its  trailing  on  the  ground,  <  AS. 
slupan  (pp.  slopen),  slip  (Icel.  sl^ppa,  pret.  pi. 
sluppu,  slip,  etc.) :  see  sJipi.  Cf .  D.  sleep,  LG. 
sl^e,  G.  schlupe,  Dan.  slseb,  a  train ;  MD.  «Zqpe, 
later  sloop,  a  slipper ;  E.  slip^,  a  garment,  slip- 
per^, sleeve^,  etc. ;  all  ult.  from  the  same  source.] 
1.  Originally,  an  outer  garment,  as  a  jacket  or 
cassock ;  in  later  provincial  use,  "  an  outer  gar- 
ment made  of  linen;  a  smock-frock;  a  night- 
gown" {Wright). 

A  slope  is  a  morning  Cassock  for  Ladyes  and  gentile 
wemen,  not  open  before. 

Booke  of  Preeedenee  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  28. 

2+.  A  garment  covering  the  legs  and  the  body 
below  the  waist,  worn  bjr  men,  and  varying  in 
cut  according  to  the  fashion:  in  this  sense  also 
in  the  plural. 

A  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  dops;  and  a 
Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  2.  36. 

When  I  see  one  were  a  perewig,  I  dreade  his  haire ;  an- 
other wallowe  in  a  greate  doppe,  1  mistrust  the  propor- 
tion of  his  thigh.    Marsbm,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 

3.  Clothing;  ready-made  clothing;  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  the  men, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  government  at  about 
cost  price :  usually  in  the  plural.     [CoUoq.] 

I  went  to  a  hack  back  street,  with  plenty  of  cheap  cheap 

shops. 
And  I  bought  an  oilskin  hat  and  a  second-hand  suit  of 

flops.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Bumboat  Woman's  Story. 

4t.  An  article  of  clothing  made  of  leather, 
apparently  shoes  or  slippers.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  of  black,  tawny,  and  red  leather,  and 
as  being  of  small  cost. 

A  stitch'd  taffeta  cloak,  a  pair  of  slops 
Of  Spanish  leather.  ^ 

Marstm,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  xi.  160. 

5.  A  tailor.     [Slang,  Eng.] 


slope-level 

slop-basin  (slop'ba'sn),  n.  A  basin  for  slops; 
especially,  a  vessel  to  receive  the  dregs  from 
tea-  or  coffee-cups  at  table. 

slop-book  (slop'buk),  n.  In  the  British  navy, 
a  register  of  clothing  and  small  stores  issued. 

slop-l)OWl  (slop'bol),  n.    Same  as  slop-basin. 

slop-bucket  (slop'buk^et),  n.  Same  as  slop- 
pail. 

slop-chest  (slop'chest),  n.  A  supply  of  sea- 
men's clothing  taken  on  board  ship  to  sell  to 
the  crew  during  a  voyage. 

If  a  poor  voyage  has  been  made,  or  if  the  man  has 
drawn  on  the  dopchest  during  the  voyage  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  ruin  his  credit,  he  becomes  bankrupt  ashore. 
Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  226. 

slop-dash  (slop'dash),  n.  Weak,  cold  tea,  or 
other  inferior  beverage;  slipslop.     [Colloq.] 

Does  he  expect  tea  can  be  keeping  hot  for  him  to  the 
end  of  time?  Hell  have  nothing  but  slop-dash,  though 
he 's  a  very  genteel  man. 

Miss  Edgewarth,  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock,  lii.  2. 

slope  (slop),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  slope  (chiefly  as 
in  aslope,  q.  v.),  perhaps  <  AS.  slopen,  pp.  of 
slupan,  B^^:  see  slip\  Ct.  aslope.']  I.t  a.  In- 
clined or  inclining  from  a  horizontal  direction ; 
forming  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon; slanting;  aslant. 

Thou  most  cut  it  holding  the  edge  of  knyf  toward  the 
tree  grounde,  and  kitt  it  boo  with  a  slope  draught 

Arnold's  Chron.,  1602  (ed.  1811),  p.  168. 
This  hedge  I  intend  to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep, 
hut  gently  dope.  Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1884).    , 

The  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  98. 

The  Cretan  saw ;  and,  stooping,  caus'd  to  glance 
Erom  his  slope  shield  the  disappointed  lance. 

Pope,  Hiad,  xiii.  612. 

II.  n.  1.  An  oblique  direction;  obliquity; 
slant ;  especially,  a  direction  downward :  as,  a 
piece  of  timber  having  a  slight  slope. —  2.  A  de- 
clivity or  acclivity ;  any  ground  whose  surface 
forms  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  terrace  sweat ; 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  youVe  dragg'd  your  thighs. 
Just  at  his  study-door  he'll  bless  your  eyes. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  131. 
Specifically — (a)  In  dvU  engin.,  an  Inclined  bank  of  earth 
on  the  sides  of  a  cutting  or  an  embankment. '  See  grade\ 

2.  (!>)  In  coal-mining,  an  inclined  passage  driven  in  the 
bed  of  coal  and  open  to  the  surface :  a  term  rarely  if  ever 
used  in  metal-mines,  in  which  shafts  that  axe  not  vertical 
are  called  iTicZin^.  ^&  shafts  oaiindine.  (c)In/or£.,  the 
inclined  surface  of  the  interior,  top,  or  exterior  of  a  par- 
apet or  other  portion  of  a  work.    See  cut  under  parapet. 

3.  In  math. ,  the  rate  of  change  of  a  scalar  func- 
tion of  a  vector,  relatively  to  that  of  the  varia- 
ble, in  the  direction  in  which  this  change  is  a 
maximum. — Banquette  slope,  la  fort.  See  tanmiette. 
—Exterior  slope,  mfort.  See  exterior.— inaiAe  slope, 
in  coal.mining,  a  slope  inside  the  mine.  See  indine,  3. 
[Pennsylvania.] — Interior  slope,  in/orf.    See  t'Titerun*. 

slope  (slop),  •». ;  pret.  and  pp.  sloped,  ppr.  slop- 
ing. [<  slope,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bend  down; 
direct  obliquely;  incline;  slant. 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  67. 
He  slop'd  his  flight 
To  blest  Arabia's  Meads. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  L  52. 

2.  To  form  with  a  slope  or  obliquity,  as  ia 
gardening,  fortification,  and  the  like,  and  in 
tailoring  and  dressmaking:  as,  to  slope  a  piece 
of  cloth  in  cutting — Slope  axms  (.milit.),  a  command 
in  manual  exercise  to  carry  the  rifle  obliquely  on  the  shoul- 
der.—To  slope  the  standard  (mUit.),  to  dip  or  lower  the 
standard :  a  form  of  salute. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  an  oblique  direction; 
be  inclined;  descender  ascend  in  a  slanting 
direction;  slant. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these  the  gods  assigned 
Two  habitable  seats  for  human  kind. 
And  'cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way. 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  order  sway. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  L  328. 
Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to 

rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion,  sloping  slowly  to  the  west. 

Tennyson,  Lockaley  Hall. 
2.  To  run  away;  decamp;  elope;  disappear 
suddenly.     [Slang.] 

slopet (slop), adw.  [(.slope, a.  Ct. aslope.]  Slant- 
ingly; aslant;  aslope;  obliquely;  not  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Uriel  to  his  charge 
Retum'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  raised 
Bore  him  «!ope  downward  to  the  sun. 

MilUm.T.  I,.,lv.  691. 

sloped  (slopt),  a.     [Cf.  slope,  slip^.]    Decayed 

with  dampness ;  rotten:  said  of  potatoes  and 

£ease.    HalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
jpe-level  (slop'lev'el),  n.     Same  as  batter- 
level. 


Declivity;  obliquity; 


Blopely 

slopely  (slop'li),  adm.    [Formerly  also  sloaply;  < 
slope  +  -hfi."]    Aslope ;  aslant. 
The  next  [circle]  which  there  heneath  it  Ooaply  Blides, 
And  his  fah;  Hindges  from  the  World's  divides 
Twice  twelue  Degrees,  is  oall'd  the  Zodiaok. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Columnes. 

slopeness  (slop'nes), ; 
slant. 

The  Italians  are  very  precise  in  giving  the  cover  a  grace- 
ful pendence  of  slopenees.     Sir  H.  Wotton,  Beliqaiss,  p.  48. 

slopewise  (slop'-wiz),  ack.  [<  slope  +  -wise.'] 
OBliquely ;  so  as  to  slope  or  be  sloping. 

The  Weare  is  a  frith,  reaching  slope-wiee  through  the 
Ose,  from  the  land  to  low-water  marke. 

M.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  80. 

slop-hopper  (slop'hop"6r),  n.   The  tilting-basin 

of  a  water-eloset  or  closet-sink. 
slop-hoset,  n.    Same  as  slop'^,  2. 
Fayre  of  doj^e  hotea,  braiettes  a  marinier. 

PaZigrave,  p.  251. 

filopingly  (sl6'ping-li),  adv.  In  a  sloping  man- 
ner; obliquely;  with  a  slope.    Bailey. 

^slopingness  (slo'ping-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
sloping.    Bailey. 

slop-^ar  (slop'jar), «.  A  jar  used  to  receive  slops 
or  dirty  water. 

slop-molding  (slop'm61"ding),  n.  In  irick- 
making,  a  method  of  molding  in  which  the  mold 
is  dipped  in  water  before  it  is  charged  with  clay, 
to  prevent  the  clay  from  adhering  to  the  mold. 
Compare  pallet-molding , 

slop-pail  (slop'pal),  TO.  A  pail  or  bucket  for  re- 
ceivmg  slops  or  soiled  water. 

sloppiness  (slop'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
sloppy;  plashiness. 

slopping  (slop'ing),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of  slop^,  v."] 
In  ceram.,  a  process  of  blending  the  materials 
of  a  mass  of  clay,  and  rendering  it  homogene- 
ous, by  dividing  the  mass  repeatedly  into  two 
parts,  and  throwing  these  together,  each  time 
in  a  different  direction. 

sloppy  (slop'i),  a.  [<  slop^  +  -1/1.]  1.  "Wet 
fromsloppmg;  covered  with  slops ;  muddy. 

Idlers,  playing  cards  or  dominoes  on  the  sloppy,  heery 
tables.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixvi. 

3.  Loose;  slovenly. 

The  country  has  made  up  its  mind  that  its  public  ele- 
mentary schools  shall  teach  a  great  numberof  sciences  and 
languages  in  an  elementary  and  sloppy  way. 

The  Academy,  March  20, 1890,  p.  218. 

slop-room  (slop'rom),  TO.  In  the  British  navy, 
the  room  on  board  a  man-of-war  where  clothing 
and  small  stores  are  kept  and  issued. 

slopseller  (slop'sel'''6r),  TO.  One  who  sells  slops, 
or  ready-made  clothes,  especially  cheap  and 
common  clothes:  used  when  such  clothes  were 
of  indifferent  quality.     [CoUoq.] 

slop-shop  (slop'shop),  n.  A  shop  where  slops, 
or  ready-made  clothes,  are  sold.  See  slopseller. 
[CoUoq.] 

slop-work  (slop' w6rk),  TO.  ,1.  The  manufacture 
of  slops,  or  cheap  clothing  for  sale  ready-made. 
— 2.  The  cheap  clothing  so  made. — 3.  Hence, 
any  work  done  superficially  or  poorly. 

slop-worker  (8lop'w6r"k&r),  to.  One  who  does 
slop-work. 

The  little  sleeping  slop-worker  who  had  pricked  her  fin- 
ger so.  George  Eliot,  in  Cross,  II.  ix. 

slopy  (slo'pi),  a.  [<  slope  +  -^1.]  Sloping ;  in- 
clined ;  oblique. 

slosh  (slosh),  n.  [A  form  intermediate  between 
slash^  and  slttsh :  see  slash^,  slush.']  1 .  Same  as 
slush,  1. —  3.  A  watery  mess;  something  gulped 
down.     [Colloq.] 

An  unsophisticated  frontiersman  who  lives  on  bar-meat 
and  corn-cake  washed  down  with  a  generous  slosh  of 
whisky.  ComhUl  Mag.,  Oct.,  1888. 

slosh  (slosh),  V.  i.  [<  slosh,  to.  Cf.  slash^,  shish, 
v.]     1.  To  flounder  in  slush  or  soft  mud. 

On  we  went,  dripping  and  sloshing,  and  looking  very  like 
men  that  had  been  turned  back  by  the  Koyal  Humane  So- 
ciety as  being  incurably  drowned.     Kinglalce,  Eothen,  ii. 

3.  To  go  about  recklessly  or  carelessly.  [Slang.] 

Saltonstall  made  it  his  business  to  walk  backward  and 
forward  through  the  crowd,  with  a  big  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  knock  down  every  loose  man  in  the  crowd.  That 's 
what  I  call  stoshin'  about. 

Cairo  (Illinois)  Times,  Nov.,  1864.    (Barttett.) 

Why,  how  you  talk  I  How  could  their  [witches']  charms 
work  till  midnight  ? — and  then  it 's  Sunday.  Devils  don't 
slosh  around  much  of  a  Sunday. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  67. 

slosh-wheel  (slosh'hwel),  n.    A  trammel  or 
trammel-wheel. 
sloshy  (slosh'i),  a.    [<  slosh  +  -yi.]    Same  as 


slot!  (slot),  TO.     [Also  in  some  senses  slote,  sloat; 
<  ME.  slot,  slotte,  <  D.  slot,  a  bolt,  lock,  castle, 
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=  OFries.  slot  =  MLG.  slot  =OHG.  she,  MHG. 
slog,  sloe,  Gr.  sehloss,  a  bolt,  lock,  castle,  =  Sw. 
Dan.  shtt,  close,  end  (of.  Sw.  slott  =  Dan.  slot, 
castle) ;  from  the  verb,  OS.  *slutan  (not  found 
in  AS.)  =  D.  slmten  =  OPries.  sluta,  skluta  = 
MLG.  sMten  =  OHGr.  sKozan,  MHG.  sliezen,  G. 
schUessen,  bolt,  lock,  shut,  close,  end,  =  Sw. 
sluta  =  Dan.  slutte,  shut,  close,  end,  finish 
(Scand.  prob.  <  LG.);  prob.  (with  initial  s  not 
in  L.  and  Gr.)  =  L.  claudere  (in  comp.  -cludere), 
shut,  =  Gr.  KXeieiv,  shut :  see  close'^,  closed,  clause, 
exclude,  include,  etc.,  sluice,  etc.]  1.  The  fas- 
tening of  a  door ;  a  bar ;  a  bolt.  [Now  only 
provincial.] 

And  slottes  irened  brake  he  thare. 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cvi.  16. 

He  has  means  in  his  hand  to  open  all  the  slots  and  bars 
that  Satan  draws  over  the  door. 

Rutherford,  Letters,  P.  iii.  ep.  22.    (^Jamieson.) 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  which  connects  or  holds 
together  larger  pieces;  a  slat. — 3.  A  small 
piece.  Saliiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4t.  A  castle; 
a  fort. 

Thou  paydst  for  building  of  a  slot 
That  wrought  thine  owne  decay. 
Suhe,  Allarme  to  England  (1678).    (HaZliwell.) 

slot^  (slot),  n.  [Also  slote,  sloat;  <  ME.  slot,  slote, 
a  hollow ;  prob.  ult.  <  AS.  sUtan  (pret.  slat),  slit : 
see  slit^.  Cf.  Sw.  slutt,  a  slope,  declivity.]  A 
hollow,  (a)  A  hollow  in  a  hill  or  between  two  ridges. 
(6)  A  wide  ditch.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (ct)  The  hollow  of  the 
breast ;  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  epigastrium. 
The  slote  of  hir  slegh  brest  sleght  for  to  showe. 
As  any  crlstall  clere,  that  clene  was  of  hewe. 

VestnicHon  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3063. 
Ihoorghe  the  brene  and  the  breste  with  his  bryghte 

wapyne 
O-alante  doune  fro  the  stole  he  slyttea  at  ones ! 

Mwrle  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2264. 
(d)  In  muKh.,  an  elongated  narrow  depression  or  perfora- 
tion ;  a  rectangular  recess  or  depression  cut  partially  into 
the  thickness  of  any  piece,  for  the  reception  of  another 
piece  of  similar  form,  as  a  key-seat  in  the  eye  of  a  wheel 
or  pulley ;  an  oblong  hole  or  aperture  formed  throughout 
the  entire  thickness  of  a  piece  of  metal,  as  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  adjusting-bolt.  See  cut  under  sheep-shewrs. 
(^e)  In  a  cable  street-railroad,  a  narrow  continuous  open- 
mg  between  the  rails,  through  which  the  grip  on  the  car 

S asses  to  connect  with  the  traveling  cable.  (/)  A  trap- 
oor  in  the  stage  of  a  theater,  ig)  A  hollow  tuck  in  a 
cap,  or  other  part  of  the  dress.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
(h)  A  hem  or  casing  prepared  for  receiving  a  string,  as  at 
the  mouth  of  a  bag. 

slot^  (slot),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slotted,  ppr. 
slotting.  [<  ME.  slotten;  <  slot^,  to.]  1.  To 
slit;  cut;  gash.     [Prov. , Eng.] 

He  schokkes  owtte  a  schorte  knyte  schethede  with  silvere, 

And  scholde  have  slottede  hyme  in,  bot  no  slytte  happen  ede. 

Mmte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3854. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  slot  or  groove;  hollow 
out. 

A  third  operation  is  needed  to  clear  the  mortise  of  the 
chips  after  it  has  been  slotted  out  by  the  chisel. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  967. 

3.  In  coal-miming,  same  as  hole^,  3  (&).  [York- 
shire, Eng.] 

slots  (slot),  TO.  [A  var.  of  *sloth,  <  ME.  sloth, 
sluth,  a  track,  <  leel.  sloth,  a  track  or  trail  in 
snow  or  the  like :  see  sleuth^.  For  slot^  as  re- 
lated to  sloth,  cf .  height,  sight^,  as  related  to  obs. 
highth,  sighth.]  The  track  of  a  deer,  as  fol- 
lowed by  the  scent  or  by  the  mark  of  the  foot; 
any  such  track,  trace,  or  trail. 

Often  from  his  (the  hart's]  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find,  or  thorough  skilful  heed 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,  perceives 
Where  he  hath  gone  to  lodge.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii. 
The  age  of  a  deer  is,  for  the  most  part,  determined  by 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  horns ;  the  experienced  forester 
can  also  tell  by  the  "slot"  or  "spoor." 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  609. 

slots  (slot),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slotted,  ppr. 
slotUng.  [<  slot^,  n.]  To  track  by  the  slot,  as 
deer.    Compare  slothound. 

Three  stags  sturdye  wer  vnder 

Neere  the  seacost  gating,  theym  slot  thee  clnsterus  heerd- 

flock.  Stanihurst,  Mneli,  i.  191. 

The  keeper  led  us  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the 

deer  feeding  in  the  early  morning,  and  I  soon  satisfied 

myself  by  slotting  him  that  there  was  no  mistake. 

The  Field,  Eeb.  20, 1886,  p.  21S. 

slot*  (slot),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slotted,  ^pr.  slot- 
ting. [A  var.  of  slatK]  To  shut  with  violence ; 
slam.    Say.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

slote  (slot),  n.    Same  as  slot^,  slot^. 

slothl  (sloth  or  sloth),  to.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sloath,  slowth;  <  ME.  slouhthe,  slouthe,  sleuth, 
sleuths,  slew  the;  with  abstract  formative  -th, 
<  AS.  slaw,  slow  (cf.  slsew,  sloth) :  see  slow^,  a. 
Sloth  stands  for  slowth,  as  troth  for  trowth.  Cf . 
tlowth,  growth,  lowth.]  1.  Slowness ;  tardiness. 
These  cardinals  trifle  with  me ;  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  iioth.    Shak.,  Hen.  Till.,  11.  4.  237. 


slotter 

Wherefore  drop  thy  words  in  such  a  doth. 
As  it  thou  wert  afraid  to  mingle  truth 
With  thy  misfortunes? 

Ford,  Xover's  Melancholy,  v.  1. 

2.  DisineUnatiou  to  action  or  labor ;  sluggish- 
ness ;  habitual  indolence ;  laziness ;  idleness. 

She  was  so  diligent,  withouten  defuithe. 
To  serve  and  plesen  everich  in  that  place. 

Chaucer,  Man  of.Law's  Tale,  1.  432. 

SUAh,  like  Eust,  consumes  faster  than  Labour  wears. 

Franklin,  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  1758. 

3t.  A  company :  said  of  bears.     [Kare.] 

A  i^Mi  of  bears.         SlnM,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 

4.  A  South  American  tardigrade  edentate  mam- 
mal of  the  family  £r«djfpo2id«:  so  called  from 
their  slow  and  apparently  awkward  or  clumsy 
movements.  The  slowness  of  their  motions  on  the 
ground  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  dispropor- 
tioned  structure,  and  particularly  of  the  fact  that  the 
feet  exhibit  a  conformation  resembling  that  of  clubfoot 
in  man— a  disposition  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  joints 
highly  useful  in  climbing.  Sloths  live  on  trees,  and 
never  remove  from  one  until  they  have  stripped  it  of 
every  leaf.  They  are  helpless  when  on  the  ground,  and 
seem  at  home  only  on  trees,  suspended  beneath  the 
branches,  along  which  they  are  sometimes  observed  to 
travel  from  tree  to  tree  with  considerable  celerity.  The 
female  produces  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth,  which  she 
carries  about  with  her  until  it  is  able  to  climb.  Sloths 
are  confined  to  the  wooded  regions  of  tropical  America, 
extending  northward  into  Mexico.  At  least  12  species 
are  described,  but  the  true  number  is  fewer.  All  have 
three  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  but  some  have  only  two  on  the 
fore  feet,  whence  the  obvious  distinction  of  three-toed  and 
two-txied  sloths  (a  distinction  even  more  strongly  marked 
in  the  anatomy  of  these  animals)  warranted  a  division  of 
thefamily  into  bradypods(6ra(2i/j»)df>UB)  and  cholopodines 
(Chelopodinie).  Most  sloths  belong  to  the  former  group, 
and  these  have  the  general  name  ai.  The  best-known  of 
these  is  the  collared  three-toed  sloth,  Bradypus  tridactylus 
or  torquatus,  with  a  sort  of  mane.  The  unau  or  two-toed 
sloth,  Cholopns  didactyltis,  inhabits  Brazil ;  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  long  coarse  woolly  hair.  (See  cut  under  Cho- 
lopus.)  A  second  and  quite  distinct  species  of  this  genus. 
C,  kofmanni,  inhabits  Central  America.  (See  Tardigra- 
da,  1.)  The  name  is  apparently  a  translation  of  the  Por- 
tuguese word  preguifa  (Latin  pigrUia),  slowness,  slothf  nl- 
ness.    See  the  quotation. 

Here  [in  Brazil]  is  a  Beast  so  slow  in  motion  that  in  fif- 
teen days  he  cannot  go  further  than  a  man  can  throw  a 
stone ;  whence  the  Portugals  call  it  Pigrltia. 

5.  Clarice,  Geog.  Descr.  (1671),  p.  282. 

5.  One  of  the  gigantic  fossil  gravigrade  eden- 
tates, as  a  megatherium  or  mylodon.    See  cut 

imder  Mylodon Australian  slotli.    Same  as  koala. 

—  Bengal  sloth,  the  slow  lemur  or  slow  loris.— Ceylon 
Sloth,  the  slow  loris.— Giant  or  gigantic  sloth.  See 
def.  6. — Native  sloth  (of  Australia).  Same  as  koala. — 
Ursine  sloth,  the  aswall  or  sloth-bear.  See  cut  under 
aswaU. =SyT[l.  2.  Indolence,  inertness,  torpor,  lumpish- 
nesa.    See  idle. 

sloth^t,  V.    [<  MB.  slewthen,  <  slewfhs,  sloth :  see 
slothf,  TO.]     I.  intrans.  To  be  idle  or  slothful. 
Gower.    (Imp.  Diet.) 
II.  trans.  To  delay. 

Yn  whych  mater  ye  shall  do  me  ryght  singler  plesyr,  and 
that  thys  be  not  slewthed,  for  taryeng  drawth  perell. 

Boston  Letters,  1. 175. 

Sloth^t,  TO.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sleuth^. 
sloth-animalcule  (sl6th'an-i-mal'''kul),  TO.     A 

bear-animalcule.     See  ArcUsca,  Macrobiotidse, 

and  Tardigrada,  2. 
sloth-bear  (sloth'bSr),   to.     The  aswail.    See 

Melursus,  and  cut  under  aswail. 
slothful  (sloth'-  or  sloth'fid),  a.     [Early  mod. 

E.  slowthfull,  slouthfull,  slewthfull;  <  sloth^  + 

-fnl.]   Inactive;  sluggish;  lazy;  indolent;  idle. 

He  also  that  is  slothf^d  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him 
that  is  a  great  waster.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

=Syn.  Lazy,  Sluggish,  etc.  (see  idle),  slack,  supine,  tor- 
pid. 

slothfuUy  (sloth'-  or  sloth'ful-i),  adv.  In  a 
slothf ul  manner ;  lazily;  sluggishly;  idly. 

slothfulness  (sloth'-  or  sloth'ful-nes),  to.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  slothful;  iiie  indul- 
gence of  sloth;  inactivity;  the  habit  of  idle- 
ness; laziness. 

sloth-monkey  (sl6th'mung"ki),  n.  The  slow 
loris ;  a  slow  lemur. 

slothound  (slot'hound),  TO.  l<slot^  + hound.  Cf. 
sleuth-hound.]  Saraeaa  sleuth-hound.  [Scotch.] 

Misfortunes  which  track  my  footsteps  like  dot-hounds. 

Scott. 

slotten  (slot'n),  p.  a.  [A  dialectal  variant  of 
the  past  participle  of  slit^.]  Divided.  Halli- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

slotter^  (slot'fer),  V.  [<  ME.  sloteren;  cf.  slod- 
der,  slatter.]  I.  trans.  To  foul ;  bespatter  with 
filth. 

Than  awghtthe  sawle  of  synfulle  withinne 
Be  full  f owle,  that  es  al  slatyrd  that  in  synne. 

Ba/mpole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  76.    (HaUiweU.) 

II.  intrans.  To  eat  noisily.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
slotteri  (slot'6r),  TO.   [<  slotter^,  v.]  Filth;  nasti- 
ness.     [Prov.  Ehig.] 


Blotter 

Blotter^  (slot'fer),  n.  Same  as  slotting-macldne. 
The  Engineer. 

slotteryf  (slot'6r-i),  a.  [<  slotter^  +  -^i.]  1. 
Squalid;  dirty;  sluttish;  untrimmed.  Imp. 
Diet. — 2.  Foul ;  wet.    Imp.  Diet. 

Blotting  (slot'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sloi:^,  «.] 
1.  The  operation  of  makiug  slots. — 2.  In  eoal- 
mining,  coal  out  away  in  the  process  of  holing 
or  slotting.     [Toitehire,  Eng.] 

slotting-auger  (slot'ing-a*g6r),  n.  See  auger,  1. 

slotting-machilie  (slot'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
metal-working,  a  power-maehine  for  cutting  slots 
in  metal.  One  type  of  machine  resembles  a  planer,  the 
cutting-tool  having  a  vertical  motion,  with  slow  stroke 
and  quick  return.  The  work,  placed  on  the  tahle,  is  led 
to  the  machine.  Another  type,  called  a  Hot-driUing  ma- 
cMne,  forms  elongated  holes  by  drilling.  There  is  also  a 
slotting-machine  for  making  mortises  in  wood,  which  is 
also  called  a  dot-ioriag  maenine. 

slouch  (slouch),  V.  [An  assibilated  form  of  early 
mod.  E.  *slov,ke  or  *sloke  (ef.  sloueh,  ».);  re- 
lated to  B.  dial.  slocJc,  loose,  Icel.  slokr,  a  slouch- 
ing fellow;  from  the  verb  represented  by  Sw. 
Norw.  sloka,  droop,  L6.  freq.  slukkern,  be  slack 
or  loose  (cf .  Sw.  slok&rig,  haying  drooping  ears, 
sloMg,  hanging,  slouching,  Dan.  slukoret,  crest- 
fallen, ht.Jtiaving  drooping  ears,  LGr.  slukk,  mel- 
ancholy); ult.  a  vaiiant  of  slug:  see  sltig^.  As 
a  mainly  dial,  word,  slouch  inits  various  uses  is 
soantly  recorded  in  early  writings.]   I,  intrans. 

1.  To  droop;  hang  down  loosely. 

Eventheoldhatlookedsmarter;  .  .  .  instead  of  siotuA- 
irig  backward  or  forward  on  the  Laird's  head,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  thrown  on,  it  was  adjusted  with  a  knowing 
inclination  over  one  eye. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xliiL 

2.  To  have  a  clownish  or  loose  ungainly  gait, 
manner,  or  attitude;  walk,  sit,  or  pose  in  an 
awkward  or  loutish  way. 

In  a  few  minutes  his  .  .  .  figure  was  seen  sloucMtig  up 
the  ascent.  Barhma,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  374. 

II.  trans.  To  depress ;  cause  to  hang  down. 

A  young  fellow,  with  a  sailor's  cap  slouched  over  his  face, 
sprung  on  the  scaffold,  and  cut  the  rope  by  which  the 
criminal  was  suspended.    Scott,  Heart  of  Mld-Lothian,  iil 

slouch  (slouch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  slowch; 
earlier,  without  assibilation,  slouke,  *sloke,  < 
Icel.  slokr,  a  slouching  fellow;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  awkward,  heavy,  clownish  fellow;  an 
ungainly  clown. 

A  SloukCf  iner^  ertis,  ignarus. 

Levine,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  col.  217. 
Slowch,  a  la^  lubber,  who  has  nothing  tight  about  him, 
with  his  stockings  about  his  heels,  his  clothes  unbutton'd, 
and  his  hat  flapping  about  his  ears. 

MS.  Gloss.    (SaUiwai.) 
I  think  the  idle  slouch 
Be  fallen  asleep  in  the  barn,  he  stays  so  long. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  drooping  or  depression  of  the  head  or  of 
some  other  part  of  the  body ;  a  stoop ;  an  un- 
gainly, clownish  gait. 

Our  doctor  has  every  quality  which  can  make  a  man  use- 
ful ;  but,  alas !  he  hath  a  sort  of  sloueh  in  his  walk.   Sur^ft. 
He  stands  erect ;  his  doueh  becomes  a  walk ; 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  639. 

3.  A  depression  or  hanging  down ;  a  droop :  as, 
his  hat  had  a  slouch  over  his  eyes. — 4.  A  slouch- 
hat.  [Colloq.] — 5.  An  inefficient  or  useless 
person  or  thing:  usually  with  a  negative,  in 
praise :  as,  he 's  no  slouch;  it 's  no  slouch,  1  tell 
you.     [Slang.] 

slouch-hat  (slouch'hat),  n,  A  hat  of  soft  ma- 
terial, especially  one  with  a  broad  and  flexible 
brim. 

Middle-aged  men  in  douch  huts  lounge  around  with 
hungry  eyes.  Harper's  Mag.,  TiXXTX.  38. 

slouchily  (slou'chi-U),  adv.  In  a  slouching 
manner. 

slouchiness  (slou'chi-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  appearance  of  being  slouchy;  a  slouchy  at- 
titude or  posture. 

slouching  (slou'ching),  p.  a.  1 .  Hanging  down ; 
drooping. 

He  had  a  long,  strong,  uncouth  body ;  rather  rough- 
hewn  slouching  features.        Westminster  Bev.,  CXXV.  86. 

2.  Awkward,  heavy,  and  dragging,  as  in  car- 
riage or  gait. 

The  awkward,  negligent,  clumsy,  and  sloitching  manner 
of  a  booby.  ChetlerfiM. 

The  shepherd  with  a  slow  and  slonuMmg  walk,  timed  by 

the  walk  of  grazing  beasts,  moved  aside,  as  if  unwillingly. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  Int. 

slouchy  (slou'cKi),  a.  [<  slouch  +  -^i.]  In- 
clined to  slouch ;  somewhat  slouching. 

They  looked  slouchy,  listless,  torpid  —  an  ill-conditioned 
crew.  0.  W.  Bohnes,  Old  VoL  of  Life,  p.  58. 

Looking  like  a  Houchy  country  bumpkin. 

The  Century,  XXV.  176. 
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slough^  (slou),  n.  [In  the  second  sense  spelled 
slue,  slew,  sloo;  <  MB.  slough,  slogh,  slo,  slow, 
sloh,  <  AS.  sloh,  slog,  a  slough;  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin:  <  Ir.  sloe,  a  pit,  hoUow,  pitfaU  (cf.  slug- 
pholl,  a  whirlpool),  =  Gael,  sloe,  a  pit,  den, 
grave,  pool,  gutter  (et.slugaid,  a  slough,  or  deep 
miry  place,  slugan,  a  whirlpool,  gulf),  <  Ir.  slu- 
gaim,  I  swallow,  Gael,  sluig,  swallow,  absorb, 
devour;  cf.  W.  llawg,  a  gulp,  <  Uawcio,  gulp, 
gorge.  These  forms  are  prob.  akin  to  LG.  slu- 
ken  =  OHG.  *slucehdn,  MHG.  sluScen,  sluchen, 
swallow,  sob,  hiccup,  G.  sclilucken,  swallow, 
=  Sw.  sluka  =  Dan.  sluge,  swallow;  cf.  Dan. 
sluge,  throat,  gullet,  a  ravine,  =  Norw.  sluk,  the 
throat,  gullet,  =  MHG.  slOeh,  the  throat,  a  pit; 
ME.  sloffynge,  devouring;  ef.  Gr.  7i.i)Zuv,  Ivyya- 
VEJV,  hiccup,  sob.]  1.  A  hole  full  of  deep  mud 
or  mire ;  a  quagmire  of  considerable  depth  and 
comparatively  small  extent  of  surface. 
Bote  yf  the  sed  that  sowen  is  in  the  sloh  stenie, 
Shal  neuere  spir  springen  vp. 

Piers  Flmmum  (C),  xiii.  179. 

So  soon  as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  dough  of  mire. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6.  69. 

This  miry  slough  is  such  a  place  as  cannot  be  mended ; 
it  is  the  descent  whither  the  scum  and  filth  that  attends 
conviction  for  sin  doth  continually  run,  and  therefore  it 
is  called  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  ProgresSj  i. 

To  the  centre  of  its  pulpy  gorge  the  greedy  slough  was 
heaving,  and  sullenly  grinding  its  weltering  jaws  among 
the  flags  and  the  sedges. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  Ixxv. 

2  (sl8).  A  marshy  hollow;  a  reedy  pond;  also, 
a  long  shallow  ravine,  or  open  creek,  which  be- 
comes partly  or  wholly  dry  in  summer.  [West- 
em  U.  S.] 

The  prairie  round  about  is  wet^  at  times  almost  marshy, 

especially  at  the  borders  of  the  great  reedy  dews.    These 

pools  and  slews  are  favorite  breeding-places  lor  water-fowl. 

T.  Soosemlt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  S4. 

=Syn.  Swamp,  etc.  See  marsh. 
slough^  (sluE),  n.  [Se.  sloeh;  <  MB.  slouh,  slow, 
slughe,  slohe,  slouge  (also,  later,  slougth),  skin 
of  a  snake;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  slug  =  Norw.  slo  = 
MHG.  sUieh,  a  skin,  snake-sMn,  G.  sehlauch,  a 
skin,  bag;  appar.  connected  with  LG.  sUiken  = 
OHG.  *slucch6n,  MHG.  slacken,  G.  sehlucken  = 
Sw.  sluka  =  Dan.  sluge,  swallow:  see  slough^. 
T3hese  words  are  connected  by  some  with  Sw. 
dial,  sluv,  a  covering,  =  LG.  slu,  sluwe,  a  husk, 
covering,  the  pod  of  a  beau  or  pea,  husk  of  a  nut, 
=  MD.  sloove,  a  veil,  a  sMn,  slooven,  cover  one's 
head,  =  G.  dial,  schlaube,  a  shell,  husk,  slough, 
akin  to  E.  sleeve:  see  sleeve^.']  1.  The  skin  of 
a  serpent,  usually  the  cast  skin ;  also,  any  part 
of  an  animal  that  is  naturally  shed  or  molted ; 
a  oast ;  an  exuvium. 

The  snake  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  lii.  1.  229. 

2.  In. pathol.,  a  dead  part  of  tissije  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  surrounding  living  tissue,  and 
is  cast  off  in  the  act  of  sloughing. 

The  basest  of  mankind. 
From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  S^lites. 

3.  A  husk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  skin  or  dough  of  fruit. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon  (und^r  Biptia). 

slough^  (sluf ),  V.  [<  slough!^,  m.]  I.  ititrans.  1 . 
To  come  off  as  a  slough :  often  with  off.  (o)  To 
be  shed,  cast^  molted,  or  exuviated,  as  the  skin  of  a  snake. 
(p)  To  separate  from  the  sound  flesh ;  come  off  as  a  slough, 
or  detached  mass  of  necrosed  tissue. 

A  limited  traumatic  gangrene  is  to  be  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary doughing  wound.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  S29. 

2.  To  cast  off  a  slough. 

This  Gardiner  turn'd  his  coat  in  Henry's  time ; 
The  serpent  that  hath  dough'd  will  slough  again. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Maiy,  iii.  3. 

Slonghing  phagedena.  Same  as  hospital  gangrene 
(which  see,  under  gangrene). 

H.  trans.  To  cast  off  as  a  slough;  in  pathol., 
to  throw  off,  as  a  dead  mass  from  an  ulcer  or  a 
wound. 

Like  a  serpent,  we  slough  the  worn-out  skin. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  152. 

slongh^t,  a.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  slow^. 

sloughing  (sluf 'ing),  «.     [Verbal  n.  of  slough^, 

'  ■».]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  casting  or  shed- 
ding the  skin,  shell,  hair,  feathers,  and  the  like ; 
a  molt;  ecdysis. — 2.  The  act  or  process  of  sep- 
aration of  dead  from  living  tissue. 

sloughyi  (slou'i),  a.  [<  slough^  +  -^i.]  Pull 
of  sloughs;  miry.  , 

Low  ground,  .  .  .  and  doughy  underneath. 

Sieift,  Drapier's  Letters,  vii. 


slovenness 

sloughy2  (sluf 'i),  a.  [<  slough^  +  -y^.]  Of  the- 
nature  of  or  resembling  a  slough,  or  the  dead, 
matter  which  separates  from  living  tissue. 

sloutht,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sloth^. 

Slovak  (sl6-vak')>  «•  ^^^  "•  [=  ^-  ^^owak;  < 
Slovak  (Bo"hem.)  SUnedk;  connected  •wiih.  Slav, 
Slavonic,  Slovenian.^  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to- 
the  Slovaks. 

II.  M.  1.  A  member  of  a  Slavic  race  dwell- 
ing chiefly  in  northern  Hungary  and  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  Moravia. —  2.  The  language  of  this 
race :  a  dialect  of  Czechish. 

Slovakian  (sl6-vak'i-an),  a.  [<  SUyvak  +  4an.'] 
Pertaining  to 'the  Slovaks  or  to  their  language. 

Slovakish  (slo-vak'ish),  a.  and  n.    [=  G.  Slo- 
wakiseh;  as  Slovak  +  -is/ji.]     I,  a.  Same  as 
Slovakian. 
II.  n.  Same  as  Slovak,  2. 

sloven^  (sluv'n),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  sloven,  slovyn, 
sloveyne;  <  MD.  slof,  sloef,  a  careless  man,  a 
sloven;  cf.  sloeven,  play  the  sloven,  «Zo/,  neg- 
lect, slof,  an  old  slipper,  sloffen,  draggle  with 
slippers;  LG.  sluf,  slovenly,  sluffen,  sluffern, 
be  careless,  sluffen,  go  about  in  slippers;  6. 
sehlumpe,  a  slut,  slattern,  schlumpen,  draggle, 
akin  to  LG.  slupen  =  G.  sehliipfen,  slip :  see  sUp'^ .. 
Cf.  Ir.  Gael,  slapach,  slovenly,  slopag,  a  slut.] 

1 .  A  person  who  is  careless  of  dress  or  negligent 
of  cleanliness ;  -a  personwhois  habitually  negli- 
gent of  neatness  and  order;  also,  a  careless  and 
lazy  person.  Slonen  is  given  in  the  older  grammars  as. 
the  masculine  correlative  of  dut;  but  the  words  have  no- 
connection,  and  the  relation,  such  as  it  is,  is  accidental. 
Slut,  as  now  used,  is  much  stronger  and  more  offensive. 

A  douen,  sordidus. 

Lemm,  Manip.  Vooab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

They  answer  that  by  Jerome  nothing  can  be  gathered 
but  only  that  the  ministers  came  to  church  in  handsome- 
holiday  apparel,  and  that  himself  did  not  think  them  bound, 
by  the  law  of  God  to  go  like  dovent. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  29. 

That  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  Pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 

GoldsmMh,  Haunch  of  Venison. 
2t.  A  knave ;  a  rascal. 

From.thens  nowe  .xxiiij.  myle[s]  lyeth  the  great  towne- 
Meli[n]da,  and  they  be  frendes,  and  there  be  many  dou- 
eynes  and  fell  people  out  of  Geneen. 
B.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xxviii.). 

Sloven^,  n.    Same  as  Slovene. 

Slovene  (slo-ven'  ),n.  [<  ML.  Slovenus,  Sclavenus 
=  MGt.  tn/iapTp/dg,  JlK?Mv?rv6g=0Bxiig.  Slomeninu 
=  Russ.  Slavyaninii,  Slav:  see  Slav,  Slavonic.'] 
A  member  of  a  Slavic  race  chiefly  resident  in 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Territory  and  Hungary. 

The  Slovenes  must  banish  from  their  vocabnlaiy  such: 
words  as  farba  (farbe).  Eneye.  Brit.,  XXII.  150. 

Slovenian  (slo-ve'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Slovene 
+  -ian.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Slovenes,  or 
to  their  language. 

U.  n.  1.  A  Slovene. — 2.  The  language  of 
the  Slovenes :  a  Slavic  tongue,  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  languages  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
group. 

Slovenish  (slo-ve'uish),  a.  and  n.  [<  Slovene  + 
-fefci.]    Same  as  Slovenian. 

slovenliness  (sluv'n-li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  slovenly;  negligence  of 
dress;  habitual  want  of  cleanliness;  neglect 
of  order  and  neatness;  also,  negligence  or 
carelessness  generally. 

Whether  the  multitudes  of  sects,  and  professed  sloven- 
linetse  in  Ood's  service,  (in  too  many)  have  not  been  guilty 
of  the  increase  of  profanenesse  amongst  us. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Itemonstrants'  Defence. 

Those  southern  landscapes  which  seem  divided  between- 
natural  grandeur  and  social  dovenliness. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xviiL 

slovenly  (sluv'n-li),  a.  [<  sloven^-  +  -ly^."]  1. 
Having  the  habits  of  a  sloven;, negligent  of 
dress  or  neatness;  lazy;  negligent:  of  persons: 
as,  a  slovenly  man. 

.Sisop  at  last  found  out  a  dovenly,  lazy  fellow,  lolling  at 
his  ease,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do.       SlrR.  V Estrange. 

2.  Wanting  neatness  or  tidiness;  loose;  neg- 
ligent; careless:  of  things:  as,  a  s?o»e»Z^  dress. 

His  [Wyclif's]  style  is  everywhere  coarse  and  dovenly. 
Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  L  366. 
=Syn.  Untidy,  dowdy,  heedless,  careless. 
slovenly  (sluv'n-li),  adv.     [<  slovenly,  o.]    In  a 
slovenly  manner ;  negligently ;  carelessly. 

As  I  hang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovenly,  I  no  sooner 
went  in  but  he  frowned  upon  me.  Pope.    (Johnson.^ 

slovennesst  (sluv'n-nes),  n.  Same  as  slovenli- 
ness.    [Rare.] 

Happy  Dunstan  himself,  if  gnUty  of  no  greater  faulty 
which  could  be  no  sin  (nor  properly  a  dovennesse)  In  an 
infant.  Fuller,  Ch.  Si  '     — 
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slovenous 

slovenoilSti  ti-  l<  sloven^ +  -ous.']  Dirty;  scuxvy. 

How  Poor  Kobin  served  one  ol  his  companions  a  eleven- 

out  triok.        The  Merry  Ea^atoOt  0/ Powltobin.    (Narea.) 

Slovenry  (sluv'u-ri),  n.    [<  sloven^  +  -ry.2   Neg- 
lect of  order,  neatness,  or  cleanliness ;  untidi- 
ness; slovenliness. 
Slouenrie,  sordities.       Levins,  Manip,  Vocab.,  col.  106. 
Our  gaynesB  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd,  .  .  , 
And  time  bath  worn  us  into  abmenry. 

ShaJc.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  114. 
Never  did  Slovenry  more  misbecome 
Dor  more  confute  its  nasty  self  than  here. 

J.  Beammont,  Psyche,  1. 162. 

Slovenwood  (sluv'n-wHd),  n.  [A  perversion  of 
southernwood.']  The  southernwood,  Artemisia 
Abrotarmm.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

slow!  (slo),  a.  and  n.  [8c.  slaw;  <  ME.  slowe, 
slow,  slouh,  sloughe,  sclowh,  slawe,  slaw,  sloMji 
AS.  slaw,  slow,  =  OS.  sleu  =  MD.  sleew,  slee,  U. 
sleeuw  =  MLG.  sle,  LG-^  slee  =  OHG.  sleo,  slew, 
MHGr.  sle,  Gr.  dial,  schlew,  schleeh,  schlo  =  leel. 
sljor  =  Sw.  slo  =  Dan.  slov,  l)lunt,  dull.  There 
is  a  vague  resemhlanee  and  common  suggestion 
in  the  series  «Mpl,  slide,  slmk^,  slouch,  slug\  etc. , 
to  which  slow^  may  he  added.  Hence  sloth^.  Of. 
sloe.2  I.  a.  1.  Taking  a  long  time  to  move  or 
go  a  short  distance ;  not  quick  in  motion;  not 
rapid :  as,  a  slow  train ;  a  slow  messenger. 

Saturne  is  aloughe  and-litille  mevynge ;  tor  he  taryethe, 
to  make  his  turn  be  the  12  Signes,  30  Zeer. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  162. 
Me  thou  think'gt  not  dow, 
Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  heaven 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 
In  Eden.  MUUm,  P.  L,  viii.  110. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
With  tainting  steps  and  sUm. 

Ooldemtth,  The  Hermit. 
Pursued  the  swallow  o'er  the  meads 
With  scarce  a  tlmaer  flight. 

Cmoper,  Dog  and  Water-Lily. 

2.  Not  happening  in  a  short  time ;  spread  over 
a  comparatively  long  time;  gradual:  as,  a  slow 
change;  the  slow  growth  of  arts. 

These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land.  Milton,  P.  L.,  z.  692. 

Wisdom  there,  and  truth, 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation.  C&wper,  Task,  vi.  116. 

I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

3.  Not  ready;  not  prompt  or  quick;  used  ah- 
solutely,  not  quick  to  comprehend;  dull-witted. 

I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  Ex.  iv.  10. 
0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe.  Luke  xxiv.  25. 
Oive  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Shah.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2.  69. 
Things  that  are,  are  not, 
As  the  mind  answers  to  them,  or  the  heart 
Is  prompt,  or  dow,  to  feel. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vii. 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see  that  this  was 

mere  trifling.  Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

4.  Tardy ;  dilatory ;  sluggish ;  slothful. 

Yuel  seruaunt  and  slowe,  wistist  thou  that  I  repe  wher  I 
eewe  nat?  Wydif,  Mat.  xxv.  26. 

The  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1.  234. 
The  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Dryden. 

5.  Not  hasty;  not  precipitate;  acting  with 
deliberation. 

Thou  artaOod  .  . .  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness. 

Neh.  ix.  17. 
He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding. 

Prov.  xiv.  29. 

6.  Behind  in  time;  indicating  a  time  earlier 
than  the  true  time:  as,  the  clock  or  watch  is 
slow. — 7.  Dull;  lacking  spirit;  deficient  in  live- 
liness or  briskness :  used  of  persons  or  things : 
as,  the  entertainment  was  very  slow.   [CoUoq.] 

Major  Fendennis  .  .  .  found  the  party  was  what  you 
young  fellows  call  very  slow.    Tkackenray,  Newoomes,  jdix. 
The  girls  I  love  now  vote  me  slow — 

How  dull  the  boys  who  once  seem'd  witty ! 
Perhaps  I'm  growing  old,  I  know 
I'm  still  romantic,  more 's  the  pity. 

F.  Locker,  Beply  to  a  Letter. 
Blow  coach,  a  person  who  is  slow  or  lumbering  in  move- 
ment; one  who  Is'deflclent  in  quickness,  smartness,  or 
energy ;  a  dawdler ;  hence,  one  who  is  mentally  sluggish ; 
one  who  is  not  progressive.    [CoUoq.] 

I  daresay  the  girl  you  are  sending  will  be  very  useful  to 
us;  our  present  one  is  a  very  slow  coach. 

M.  B.  Brnnsay,  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  p.  114. 
Slow  lemur,  slow  lemuroid,  a  lemur  or  lemuroid  quad- 
ruped of  the  subfamily  Nyebicebinss,  of  which  there  are 
tour  genera,  two  Asiatic,  Sycticebus  and  Loris,  and  two 
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African,  Arctocebus  and  Perodicticut  (see  these  technical 
words,  and  angwardibo,  potto) ;  specifically,  the  slow  loris. 
—  Slow  loris,  a  slow  lemur,  the  slow-paced  lemur,  if yc- 
ticebus  tardigradus,  or  Loris  stenops,  also  called  Bengal 
and  Ceylon  Aoth.  It  is  scarcely  as  large  as  a  sloth,  is  noc- 
turnal and  arboreal,  and  very  slow  and  sedate  in  its  move- 
ments. It  sleeps  during  the  day  clinging  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  by  night  prowls  about  after  its  prey,  which 
consists  of  small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  eggs,  and  insects. 
The  name  slow  loris  was  given  in  antithesis  to  slender 
loris,  when  both  these  animals  were'placed  in  the  same  ge- 
nus Loris.  See  Nyctieebits. —  Slow  movement,  in  music, 
that  movement  of  a  sonata  or  symphony  which  is  in  slow 
tempo,  usually  adagio,  andante,  or  largo.  It  ordinarily 
follows  the  first  movement,  and  precedes  the  minuet  or 
scherzo. —  Slow  music,  soft  and  mournful  music  slowly 
played  by  an  orchestra  to  accompany  a  pathetic  scene ; 
as,  the  heroine  dies  to  slow  music, — Slow  nervous  fever. 
See/etieri.  =Syil.  1.  Delaying,  lingering,  deliberate.— 3 
and  4.  Heavy,  inert,  lumpish.— 1-4.  Slow,  Tardy,  Dila- 
tory. Slow  and  tardy  represent  either  a  fact  in  external 
events  or  an  element  of  character ;  dilatory  only  the  latter. 
Dilatory  expresses  that  disposition  or  habit  by  which  one 
is  once  or  generally  slow  to  go  about  what  ought  to  be 
done.  See  idle. 
Il.t  n.  A  sluggard. 

Lothe  to  bedde  and  lothe  fro  bedde,  men  schalle  know 
the  slow.  MS.  Douce,  52.    (Halliwell.) 

slow!  (slo),  adv.  [<  slow\  o.]  Slowly.  [Poeti- 
cal or  colloq.] 

How  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes ! 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1.  3. 
SioMTises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd. 

Johnson,  London,  1. 177. 

slow!  (slo),  V.  [<  ME.  *slowen,  <  AS.  slawian 
(=  OHG.  slewen,  MHG.  slewen  =  Dan.  slave),  be 
slow,  <  slaw,  slow:  see  slow^,  a.]  I.  intrans. 
To  become  slow ;  slacken  in  speed. 

The  pulse  quickens  at  first,  then  slows. 

Pop.  Sal.  Mo.,  XXXL  773. 
The  boat  slowed  in  to  the  pier. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xiii. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  slow;  delay;  retard. 

Par.  Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 
Fri.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 16. 
Though  the  age 
And  death  of  Terah  slow'd  his  pilgrimage. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

3.  To  slacken  in,  speed :  as,  to  slow  a  locomo- 
tive or  a  steamer:  usually  with  up  or  dovm. 

When  ascending  rivers  where  the  turns  are  short,  the 
engine  should  be  slowed  down.    Luee,  Seamanship,  p.  554. 

slow^t,  n.   A  Middle  Ehglish  spelling  of  slougK^. 

slow^  (slo),  n.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  slow- 
worm,  q.  v.]  In  zool.,  a  sluggish  or  slow-paced 
skink,  as  the  slow-worm  or  blindworm,  Angids 
fragiUs;  also,  a  newt  or  eft  of  like  character. 

slow*t.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  slay^. 

slowback  (slo'bak),  n.  [<  slow^  +  ftacfci.]  A 
lubber;  an  idle  fellow;  a  loiterer.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The  slowbacks  and  lazie  bones  will  none  of  this. 

J.  Favour,  Antiquity's  Triumph  over  Novelty  (1619), 
[p.  63.    (Lathmn.) 

slow-gaited  (slo 'ga* ted),  a.     Slow  in  gait; 

moving  slowly ;  slow-paced;  tardigrade. 

The  ass  .  .  .  is  very  slow-gaited.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 56. 

She  went  ...  to  call  the  cattle  home  to  be  milked,  and 

sauntered  back  behind  the  patient  slow-gaited  creatures. 

Mrs.  OaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ix. 

slowht.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  slay^. 
slow-hoimd  (slo'hound),  n.    [A  var.  of 
hound,  slothound,  prob.  in  conformity  to  store*.] 
A  sleuth-hound. 

Once  decided  on  his  course,  Hiram  pursued  his  object 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  slow-hound. 

S.  B.  Kimball,  Was  he  Successful?  p.  310. 

slewing  (slo'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  slow\  v.] 
A  lessening  of  speed ;  gradually  retarded  move- 
ment; retardation. 

She  delivered  a  broadside  and,  without  slowing,  ran  into 
the  Cumberland's  port-bow. 

New  York  Tribune,  March  12, 1862. 

The  pulse  showed  slomngs  after  the  exhibition  of  ergo- 
tin.  Nature,  XXZ.  212. 

slowlyt  (slo'li),  a.     [<  slow^  +  -Zyi.]    Slow. 
With  slowly  steps  these  couple  walk'd. 

Birth  of  Robin  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  393). 

slowly  (slo'li),  adv.  [<  MB.  slamUche,  slawly, 
slauli  ;  <  slow^  +  -ly^.]  In  a  slow  manner;  not 
quickly  or  hastily;  deliberately;  tardily;  not 
rashly  or  with  precipitation. 

Love  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 

SlwJc.,  AU's  Well,  V.  3.  68. 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  freedom  AovAy  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. 

Tennyson,  You  ask  me  why,  tho'  iU  at  ease. 

slow-match  (slo'mach),  n.  A  match  so  com- 
posed as  to  bum  very  slowly  and  at  a  regular 
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fixed  rate :  it  is  generally  prepared  by  soaking 
or  boiling  rope  or  cord  of  some  sort  in  a  solu- 
tion of  saltpeter. 

slowness  (slo'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  slownes,  slaw- 
nesse;  <  slow'>-  +  -ness.']  The  state  or  character 
of  being  slow,  in  any  sense. 

slow-paced  (slo'past),  a.  Moving  or  advancing 
slowly;  slow-gaited;  tardigrade:  specifically 
said  of  the  slow  lemur. 

Thou  great  Wrong,  that,  through  the  slow-paced  years. 
Didst  hold  thy  millions  fettered. 

Bryant,  Death  of  Slavery. 

slows  (sloz),  n.     [Appar.  pi.  of  slow^ :  used  to 
describe  a  torpid  condition.]    Milk-sickness. 
slow-sighted  (slo'si'ted),  a.     Slow  to  discern, 
slow-sure  (slo'shor),  a.   Slow  and  sure.  [Poeti- 
cal and  rare.] 

Slow-sure  Britain's  secular  might. 

Emerson,  Monadnoc. 

slow-up  (slo'up),  n.  The  act  of  slackening 
speed.     [CoUoq.] 

slow-winged  (slo'wingd),  a.    Flying  slowly. 
0  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  208. 

slow-witted  (slo'wif'ed),  a.  Mentally  slug- 
gish; dull. 

The  description  of  the  Emperour,  viz.  .  .  .  for  qualitie- 
simple  and  ^owe-witted. 

Protest-of  Merchants  Trading  to  Muscovy  (Ellis's  Lit. 
[Letters,  p.  79). 

slow-worm  (sl6'w6rm),  n.  [Also  sloe-worm  (sim- 
ulating s?oe,  "because  it  vseth  to  creepe  and  live 
on  sloe-trees,"  Minsheu) ;  <  ME.  sloworme,  slo- 
wurm,  slowurrne,  slaworme,  <  AS.  sldwyrm,  sld- 
werm  (not  *sldw-wyrme,  as  in  Somner,  or  *sldw- 
wyrm,  as  in  Lye),  a  slow-worm  (glossing  L.  regti- 
Iv^  stellio  and  spalangius),  =  Sw.  (transposed) 
orm-sld  =  Norw.  orm-slo,  a  slow-worm:  prob.  < 
*sld,  oontr.  of  *slaha,  lit.  'smiter'  (=  Sw.  sld  = 
Norw.  slo,  a  slow-worm)  (<  sledn  =  Sw.  sl&  =: 
Norw. slaa,  strike)  +  wyrm,  worm:  see slay^  and 
worm.  The  word  has  been  confused  in  popular 
etym.  with  slow'^,  as  if  <  slow'^  +  worm;  hence 
the  false  AS.  forms  above  mentioned,  and  the 
present  spelling.]  A  seincoid  lizard  of  the  fam- 
ily Anguidse:  same  as  blindworm.  Also  slow. 
See  cut  under  Anguis. 

The  pretty  little  slow-worms  that  are  not  only  harmless,, 
but  seem  to  respond  to  gentle  and  kindly  treatment. 

A.  Jessopp,  Arcady,  ii- 

sloyd,  n.    See  sloid. 

slut)!  (slub),  n.  [Cf .  slab^,  slob^.']  Loose  mud ;. 
mire.    Salliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

slub^  (slub),  n.  [Also  slobber,  slubbing;  origin 
uncertain ;  cf .  slubber^.]  Wool  slightly  twisted 
preparatory  to  spinning,  usually  that  which  has 
been  carded. 

slub^  (slub),  V.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  slubbed,  ppr. 
slubbing.  [<  shib^, ».]  To  twist  slightly  after 
carding,  so  as  to  prepare  for  spinning:  said  of 
woolen  yam. 

slubberi  (slub'^r),  v.  {_Also slobber;  <  ME.  slob- 
eren,  <  D.  slobberen,  lap,  sup  up,  =  MLCJ.  sMb- 
beren,  LGr.  slubbern,  lap,  sip,  =  Or.  (dial.)  schlub- 
bern  =  D&n.slubbre,  slobber,  =  Sw.  dial,  slubbra, 
be  disorderly,  slubber,  slobber;  freq.  of  a  verb- 
seen  in  Sw.  dial,  slubba,  mix  up  liquids  in  a 
slovenly  way,  be  careless.  Cf.  slobber^,  slab- 
6eri,«Zopl.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  daub;  stain;  sully; 
soil;  obscure. 

You  must  therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of 
your  new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterouB- 
expedition.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  227. 

Pompey  I  overflirew ;  what  did  that  get  me? 
The  dtibber^d  name  of  an  authoriz'd  enemy. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  do  in  a  slovenly,  careless  manner,  or 
with  unbecoming  haste ;  slur  over.     [Rare.] 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  8.  39. 

If  a  marriage  should  be  thus  slubbered  up  in  a  play,  ere- 
almost  any  body  had  taken  notice  ^ou  were  in  love,  the 
spectators  would  take  it  to  be  but  ridiculous. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  v.  5. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  or  proceed  in  a  slovenly, 
careless,  or  hurried  manner.     [Rare.] 

Which  answers  also  are  to  be  done,  not  in  a  huddling- 
or  slubbering  fashion — gaping  or  scratching  the  head,  or 
spitting,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  answer — but  gently 
and  plausibly,  thinking  what  they  say. 

(?.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  vi. 

slubber!  (slub'^r),  ».  [^C  slubber\  v.]  Any  vis- 
cous substance.    Salliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

slubber^  (slub'^r),  v.  t.  [Of.  slub^.]  To  dress 
(wool).    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

slubber^  (slub'fer),  ».  [Also  slobber;  cf.  shib- 
6e»-3.]  Half -twined  or  ill-twined  woolen  thread, 
Jamieson. 
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slubbers  (slub'6r),  «.  [<  sZm62  +  ^,.1.]  l.  One 
who  slubs  or  wiio  manages  a  slubbing-maohine. 
—  2.  A  slubbing-machine. 

Alubberdegullion  (slub'fer-df-gul'yon),  n. 
[Also  slabberdegullion ;  <  slubber^  or  slaiber^  + 
-de-,  insignificant  or  as  in  hobbledehoy,  +  gulUon, 
var.  of  culUon,  a  base  fellow.  Cf .  slubberei;  a 
mischievous,  meddling  person ;  Dan.  slubbert,  a 
8oamp.]  A  contemptible  creature ;  a  base,  foul 
wretch.     [Low.] 

Who  so  is  sped  is  matcht  witJi  a  woman, 
He  may  weep  without  the  help  of  an  onyon, 
He 's  an  oxe  and  an  asse,  and  a  siubberdegvllion. 

Musarum  DelicUe  (1656),  p.  79.    {HiUliweU.) 

Quoth  she,  "Although  thou  hast  deserv'd. 
Base  Slvbierdegvltion,  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory." 

S.  Butter,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  886. 

filubberer  (slub'6r-er),  n.  [<  slubber^  +  -eri.] 
A  mischievous,  meddling  person;  a  turbulent 
man.    SoUyband,  Diet.,  1593.    {HalUwell.) 

alubberingly  (slub'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  slovenly 
or  hurried  and  careless  manner.     [Rare.] 

And  sJui&erin^Jj/ patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhime. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxL 

slubbing  (slnb'ing),  ».•  [Verbal  n.  of  sluti^,  v."] 
Same  as  shib^. 

Slubbings  intended  for  warp-yarn  must  be  more  twisted 
than  those  for  weft.  Ure,  Diet.,  ni.  1167. 

slubbing-billy  (slub'ing-biKi),  n.  An  early 
form  of  the  slubbing-machine. 

'Slubbing-machine  (slub'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
wool-sjiinning,  a  machine  used  ior  imparting  a 
slight  twist  to  rovings,  to  give  them  the  needed 
strength  for  working  them  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  drawing  and  spinning. 

-slucet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sluice. 

slnckabed  (sluk'  a-bed)  ,n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
slugabed. 

-slud  (slud),  n.  [Cf .  sludge."]  Wet  mud.  Halli- 
well.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

sludge  (sluj),  n.  [A  var.  of  slutch  (as  grudge  of 
grutch),  this  being  a  var.  of  slitch,  sUech :  see 
slutch,  sleech.  Cf.  slud  and  slitsh.]  1.  Mud; 
mire. 

A  draggled  mawldn,  thou, 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the  Audge. 

Tennyton,  Princess,  v. 

The  same  arrangement  [for  separating  liquid  from  solid 
matter]  is  in  use  for  dealing  with  sewage  itvdge. 

Sei.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  7111. 

S.  A  pasty  mixture  of  snow  or  ice  and  water ; 
half-melted  snow;  slush. 

The  snow  of  yesterday  has  surrounded  us  with  a  pasty 
■sludge;  but  the  young  ice  continues  to  be  our  most  for. 
midable  opponent.  Karie,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  82. 

3.  In  mining,  the  fine  powder  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  drill  or  borer  in  a  bore-hole,  when 
mixed  with  water,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  large 
*nd  deep  bore-holes.  The  powder  when  dry  is 
often  called  bore-meal. — 4.  Refuse  from  vari- 
ous operations,  as  from  the  washing  of  coal; 
also,  refuse  acid  and  alkali  solutions  from  the 
a,gitators,  in  the  refining  of  crude  petroleum: 
sometimes  used,  but  incorrectly,  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  slimes,  or  the  very  finely  comminuted 
material  coming  from  the  stamps.  See  slime,  3. 
—Sludge  acid,  acid  which  has  been  used  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  petroleum. 

'Sludge-door  (sluj'dor),  n.  An  opening  in  a 
steam-boiler  through  which  the  deposited  mat- 
ter can  be  removed. 

kludge-hole  (sluj 'hoi),  n.  Same  as  sludge-door. 

sludger  (sluj'er),  M.  [<  sludge +  -er'>:']  A  cylin- 
der, with  a  valve  at  the  end,  for  removing  the 
sludge  from  a  bore-hole;  a  sand-pump,  shell, 
or  sheU-pump. 

sludging  (sluj'ing),  n.  [Verbal n. of *sludge,Y., 
<  sludge,  ».]  In  hydraul.  engin.,  the  operation 
of  fillrng  the  cracks  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  clay  in  embankments  with  mud  sufficiently 
wet  to  run  freely.    E.  S.  Knight. 

■sludgy  (sluj'i),  a.  [,<  sludge  + -y^. 2  Consisting 
of  sludge;  miry;  slushy. 

The  warm,  copious  rain  falling  on  the  snow  was  at  first 
absorbed  and  held  back, .  .  .  until  the  whole  mass  of  snow 
was  saturated  and  became  sludgy.  The  Century,  XL.  499. 

sluei  (slo),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slued,  ppr.  sluing. 
[Also  slew;  cf.  E.  dial.  «Z«er,  slewer,  give  way, 
fall  down,  slide  down ;  perhaps  for  *snue,  <  leel. 
snua,  bend,  turn,  =  Dan.  sno,  twist,  twine.]  I. 
trans.  1.  Naut.,  to  turn  round,  as  a  mast  or 
boom  about  its  axis,  without  removing  it  from 
its  place. —  2.  To  turn  or  twist  about:  often 
followed  by  round  and  used  reflexively. 

Tbey  laughed  and  slued  themtdves  round. 

Dickens,  Great  EzpectationB,  xxvili. 
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Bang  went  gun  number  two,  and,  again,  gun  number 

three,  as  fast  as  they  could  load  and  slue  the  piece  round. 

W.  B.  Russai,  Diary  in  India,  II.  376. 

II.  intrans.  To  turn  about;  turn  or  swing 
round:  often  followed  by  roMMti. 

Vessels  .  .  .  slumg  on  their  heels. 

W.  C.  SusseU,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  u. 

sluei  (slo),  n.  [<  sZ«ei,  v.]  The  turning  of  a 
body  ujjon  an  axis  within  its  figure :  as,  he  gave 
his  chair  a  slue  to  the  left. 

slue2,  n.  A  variant  spelling  (also  slew,  sloo)^ 
of  slough'^  in  its  second  pronunciation. 

slueS  (sl6);  «.  [Also  siero;  origin  obscure.]  A 
considerable  quantity:  as,  if  you  want  wood, 
there 's  a  slue  of  it  on  the  pavement.    [Slang.] 

slued  (slod),  a.  [Also  slewed;  prop.  pp.  of  slue^, 
v.]    Slightly  drunk.     [Cant.] 

He  came  into  our  place  at  night  to  take  her  home ; 
rather  slued,  but  not  much.  Diekens. 

Sluer  (slo'Sr),  n.  [<  slue^  +  -erl.]  The  steerer 
in  a  whaleboat.    Also  slewer, 

slue-rope  (slb'rop),  n.  Naut.,  a  rope  applied 
for  turning  a  spar  or  other  object  in  a  required 
direction. 

slugi  (slug),  V.  [Also  dial,  "sluck  (in  slucka- 
bed,  var.  of  slugabed) ;  <  ME.  sluggen,  "sloggen,  a 
var.  of  *slukTcen,  *stofcfte»=LGr.*sWfcen,infreq. 
slukkern,  be  loose,  =  Norw.  sloka,  go  in  a  heavy, 
dragging  way,  =  Sw.  sloka,  hang  down,  droop, 
=  Dan.  *sluke,  *sVuge  (in  comp.  sluk-oret,  with 
drooping  ears) ;  cf .  leel.  slohr  =  Norw.  slok,  a 
slouching  fellow.  Cf .  sloek^,  slouch.  The  forms 
are  chiefly  dialectal,  and  the  senses  are  in- 
volved. Hence  sllig^,  sluggard,  etc.]  I.  intrans. 
To  be  slow,  dull,  or  inert;  be  lazy;  lie  abed: 
said  of  persons  or  of  things. 
Sluggyn,  desidio,  torpeo.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  460. 

He  was  not  slugging  all  night  in  a  cabin  under  his  man- 
tell.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  sluggish. 

It  is  still  Episcopacie  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens 
and  sluggs  the  most  learned  and  seeming  religious  of  our 
Ministers.  UUton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  L 

2.  To  hinder;  retard. 

They  [inquiries  into  final  causes]  are  indeed  but  remoras 
and  hinderances  to  stay  and  slug  the  ship  for  farther  sail- 
ing. Baeim,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

slugi  (slug),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  slugge;  cf.  LGr. 
slukk,  drooping,  downcast:  see  sVug'^,  v.]  I.f 
a.  Slow;  sluggish. 

Lord,  when  we  leave  the  world  and  come  to  the^ 
How  dull,  how  slug  are  we ! 

Quatrles,  Emblems,  L  13. 

II,  n.  1.  Aslow,  heavy, lazy  fellow;  a  slug- 
gard; a  slow-moving  animal.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

The  slugge  lokyth  to  be  holpe  of  God  that  commawndyth 
men  to  waake  in  the  worlde. 

Pdlilieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  32. 

Thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  fiug,  thou  sot ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  K,  ii.  2. 196. 

Hence — 2.  Any  slow-moving  thing. 

Thus  hath  Independency,  as  a  little  but  tite  Pinnace,  in 
a  short  time  got  the  wind  of  and  given  a  broad-side  to 
Presbytery ;  which  soon  grew  a  slug,  when  once  the  North- 
wind  ceased  to  fill  its  sailes. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  381. 

His  rendezvous  for  his  fieete  and  for  all  sluggs  to  come  to 
should  be  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  17, 1666. 

A  slugmuBt  be  kept  going,  and  an  impetuous  one  [horse] 
restrained.  Enegc.  BrU.,  XII.  199. 

3f.  A  hindi'ance;  an  obstruction. 

Usury  .  .  .  doth  dull  and  damp  all  industries,  improve- 
ments, and  new  inventions,  wherein  moneywould  bestir- 
ring, if  it  were  not  for  this  slug.  Bacon,  Usury  (ed.  1887). 

slug^  (slug),  n.  [Prob.  a  particular  use  of  slug^, 
n.]  1 .  A  terrestrial  pulmonate  gastropod  of  one 
of  the  families  lAmacidse  and  Arionidse  and  re- 
lated ones,  which  has  only  a  rudimentary  shell, 
if  any.  The  species  inhabit  all  the  northern  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe,  living  on  the  land,  and  chiefly  about 
decaying  wood  in  forests,  gardens,  and  damp  places.  Mar 
rine  nudibranchiate  gastropods  are  called  sea-sVugs.  See 
sea^lug,  and  cut  under  Lvmaciidse. 

Slugs,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  smear'd  the  slimy  wall. 

ChurcMU,  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

2.  Some  or  any  slug-like  soft-bodied  insect  or 
its  larva;  a  grub:  as,  the  yellow-spotted  wil- 
la^-slug,  the  larva  of  a  saw-fly,  Nematus  ver^- 
tralis.  See  pear-slug,  rose-slug,  slug-caterpillar, 
slug-worm. — 3.  The  trepang  or  sea-cucumber; 

any  edible  holothurian ;  a  sea-slue Burrowing 

slugs,  the  TestaeeUida. — Qlant  slug,  Arwlimax  colum- 
hianus.  It  affords  a  thick  tenacious  slime,  which  is  used 
by  the  Indians  to  lime  humming-birds.  [C^omia  to 
Alaska.]— Oceanic  slugs,  the  Phyllirhoidee.    See  cut  un 
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sings  of  the  restricted  family  it«MKi«f«.—Water-10Vlag 
slugs,  the  Oiwlndiidie. 

slugs  (slug),  v.i.;  pret.  and  pp.  slugged,  ppr.  slug- 
ging. [Also  slog;  prob.  ult.  a  secondary  form  of 
slay,  <  AS.  sledn  (pret.  sloh,  pi.  slogan),  strike: 
see  slayi.]  To  strike  heavily.  Compare  slugger. 

SlugS  (slug),  n.  [<  slugs,  „.]  A  heavy  or  forci- 
ble blow ;  a  hard  hit. 

slug*  (slug),  n.  [Origin  uncertain:  (o)  prob. 
lit. '  a  heavy  piece,'  <  slug^,  a. ;  otherwise.  (6)  < 
slug^,  a  snail,  from  a  fancied  resemblance ;  or 
(c)  <  slugS,  v.,  strike  heavily.]  1.  A  rather 
heavy  piece  of  crude  metal,  frequently  rounded 
in  form. 

"  That  is  platinum,  and  it  is  worth  about  S160."  It  was 
an  insignificant  looking  slug,  but  its  weight  was  impres- 
sive aud  commanded  respect.  

Meet.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XVI.  viii.  2. 

Specifically— (o)  A  bullet  not  regularly  formed  and  truly 
spherical,  such  as  were  frequently  used  with  smooth-bore 
guns  or  old-fashioned  rifles.  These  were  sometimes  ham- 
mered, sometimes  chewed  into  an  approximately  spherical 
form. 

For  all  the  words  that  came  from  gullets, 
•    If  long,  were  slugs;  if  short  ones,  bullets. 

Cotton,  Burlesque,  Upon  the  GreatTrost. 

I  took  four  muskets,  and  loaded  them  with  two  slugs 
and  five  small  bullets  each.  D^oe,  Eabinson  Crusoe,  xvi. 
Hence — (5)  Any  projectile  of  irregular  shape,  as  one  of  the 
pieces  constituting  mitraille.  (c)  A  thick  blank  of  type- 
metal  made  to  separate  lines  of  print  and  to  show  a  line 
of  white  space ;  also,  such  a  piece  with  a  number  or  word, 
to  be  used  temporarily  as  a  direction  or  marking  for  any 
purpose,  as  in  newspaper  composing-rooms  the  distinctive 
number  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  compositor's  "take," 
to  mark  it  a«  his  work.  Thin  blanks  are  known  as  leads. 
All  blanks  thicker  than  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  are  known 
as  slugs,  and  are  called  by  the  names  of  their  proper  type- 
bodies :  as,  nonpareil  mugs;  pica  slugs,  (d)  In  metal., 
a  mass  of  partially  roasted  ore.  (e)  A  lump  of  lead  or 
other  heavy  metal  carried  in  the  hand  by  ruffians  as  a 
weapon  of  attack.  It  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  wrist 
by  a  cord  or  thong :  in  that  case  it  is  called  a  slung-ehot. 
[Vulgar.]  if)  A  hatters'  heatmg-iron.  E.  H.  Knight 
(g)  A  gold  com  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  privately  is- 
sued in  San  Francisco  during  the  mining  excitement  of 
1849.  Bound  slugs  were  very  rare,  the  octagonal  or  hex- 
agonal form  being  usual. 

An  interesting  reminder  of  early  days  in  California,  in 
the  shape  of  a  round  fifty-dollar  slv^.  .  .  .  But  fifty  of 
these  round  fifty-dollar  pieces  were  issued  when  orders 
came  from  the  East  prohibiting  private  coinage. 

San  Frarmsco  Bulletin,  May  10, 1890. 

2,.  A  stunted  horn.    Compare  scur^. 

The  late  Sir  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  ...  in  the  "Short 
Introductory  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Principal  Breeds  of 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,"  .  .  .  says :  "  Occasionally  some 
have  small  Hugs  or  stumps,  which  are  not  aflixed  to  the 
skull."  Dr.  Fleming,  1812,  wrote  similarly  about  the  ex- 
istence of  these  *^ slugs"  then,  and  is  quoted  by  Boyd- 
Dawkins  as  evidence  of  the  last  appearances  in  this  an- 
cient breed  of  a  reminiscence  of  its  former  character. 

Amer.  Nat,  •y^TT-  794. 

slug*  (slug),  v.:  pret.  and  pp.  slugged,  ppr.  slug- 
ging. [<  slug^,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  load  with  a 
slug  or  slugs,  as  a  gun.     [Rare.] 

II.  intrans.  In  gun.,  to  assume  the  sectional 
shape  of  the  bore  when  flred:  said  of  a  bullet 
slightly  larger  than  the  bore, 
slug^  (slug),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  mining, 
a  loo^  made  in  a  rope  for  convenience  in  de- 
scending a  shallow  shaft,  the  miner  putting 
his  leg  through  the  loop,  by  which  he  is  sup- 
ported while  being  lowered  by  the  man  at  the 
windlass. 

slugabed  (slug'a-bed),  n.  [Also  dial,  slueka- 
bed;  <  slug^  +"abed.i  One  who  indulges  in 
lying  abed ;  a  sluggard. 

Why,  lamb !  why,  lady  1  fle,  yon  dug-a-hed! 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iv.  6.  2. 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew-bespangling  herb  and  tree. 

Herrick,  Corinna  's  going  a  Maying. 

slug-caterpillar  (slug'kat*6r-pil-aT),  n.  One 
of  the  footless  slug-like  larvae  of  tlie  bombyeid 
moths  of  the  family  Lvmacodidse.  Some  of  the 
slug-caterpillars  are  also  stinging-caterpillars. 
See  stinging-caterpillar.     Compare  slug^worm. 

slug-fly  (slug'fli),  n.  A  saw-fly  whose  larva  is 
a  slug-worm.    See  slug^,  n.,  2. 

slugga  (slug'a),  n.  r<  It.  slugaid,  a  deep  mire, 
a  slough:  see  slough^."]  In  Ireland,  a  swallow- 
hole,  or  abrupt  deep  cavity  formed  in  certain 
limestone  districts  by  the  falling  of  parts  of 
the  surface-rock  into  depressions  which  have 
been  made  by  subterranean  rivers.  The  courses 
of  these  rivers  may  be  sometimes  traced  by  the  sluggas. 
In  some  localities  they  are  dotted  irregularly  over  the 
country,  as  if  the  region  were  now  oi'had  been  traversed 
by  a  network  of  subterranean  watercourses. 

A  slugga  is  usually  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  although 
some  have  perpendicular  sides ;  they  seem  always  to  be 
formed  from  below. 


der  PhyHirhoe.— Eough  slugs,  slugs  of  the  family  Onchi- 
diidm.— Teneriffe  slug,  a  slug  of  the  genus'  Phmphmaa, 
which  shines  at  night  like  the  glow-worm.— '" " 


Cr.  B.  Zinahan,  Geol.  of  Ireland,  p.  325. 

sluggard  (slug'ard),  n.  and  a.    [<  ME.  *slug- 

True'slugBi    S^rd,  *slogard  (of.  sVuggardy);  <  alug^  +  -ard.] 
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1.  ».  A  person  habitually  lazy,  idle,  and  slow: 
a  drone. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise.  ProT.  vi.  6. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Sluggard;  I  heard  him  complain, 
"You  have  wal^'d  me  too  soon;  Imust  slumber  again." 
Watts,  Moral  Bongs,  i. 

II.  a.  Sluggish;  lazy;  characteristic  of  a 
sluggard. 

The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence. 

Shak.,  Iiucrece,  1. 1278. 

Sluggardize  (slug'ar-diz),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp. 
shiggardiged,  ppr:  sluggarMmig.  [<  sluggard  + 
-fee.]  To  make  idle  or  lazy;  make  a  sluggard 
of.     [Eare.] 

I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardissed  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 

SAo*.,  T.  6.  ofV.,tl.  7. 
sluggardyt  (slug'ar-di),  n.    [<  ME.  *sluggarme, 
sloggardye,  slogardye;  as  slugga/rd  +  -^3.]    The 
state  of  a  sluggard;  sloth. 

Constant  in  herte,  and  evere  in  bisynesse. 
To  dryve  hire  out  of  ydel  slogardye. 

Chameer,  Physician's  Tale,  1.  67. 
Arise  1  lor  shame,  do  away  your  ahigga/rdy. 

Wyatt,  The  lover  unhappy. 

sluggedt)  a-    Same  as  sluggish. 

sluggednesst  (slug'ed-nes),  n.  [MB.  slugged- 
nes ;<.  slugged  + -ness.']    Sluggardness;  sloth. 

Wyse  laboureand  myshappe  seldom  mete  to-gyder,  but 
yet  slugyednes  (read  sluggedness]  and  myshappe  be  seledom 
dyssevyrde.        Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  32. 

slugger  (slug'fer),  n.    One  who  hits  hard  with 

the  fists;  a  pugilist.     [TT.  S.l 
slugging  (slug'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  slugS,  v.] 

Hard  hitting  with  the  fists,  in  fighting'.     [U.  S.] 

They  [the  muscles]  have  their  own  sesthetics:  hence 
there  have  always  been  athletic  sports,  and  hence  even 
pugilism  would  have  no  charm  if  it  were  mere  slugging. 

Seienee,  IV.  473. 

slugjglng-matcll  (slug'ing-mach),  n.  A  pugi- 
listic contest  in  which  the  contestants  slug 
each  other ;  an  unskilful,  brutal  fight.  [C  S.] 
sluggish  (slug'ish),  a.  [<  slug^  +  4shK']  1. 
Slow;  having  or  giving  evidence  of  little  mo- 
tion: as,  a  sluggish  stream. 

A  Voyage  which  proved  very  tedious  and  hazardous  to 
us,  by  reason  of  our  ships  being  so  sluggish  a  Sailer  that 
She  would  not  ply  to  Wind-ward. 

J>ampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  19. 
The  sluggish  murmur  of  the  river  Somme. 

SeoU,  Quentin  Durward,  xxviiL 

2.  Idle  and  lazy,  habitually  or  temporarily;  in- 
dolent; slothful;  dull;  inactive. 

Move  faster,  sluggish  camel. 

Massinger,  The  Bashful  Lover,  i.  1. 
To  us  his  temperament  seems  sluggish,  and  is  only 
kindled  into  energy  by  the  most  fiery  stimulants. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Sev.,  1. 135. 

S.  Inert;  inactive;  torpid. 

Matter,  being  Impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive,  hath  no 
power  to  stir  or  move  itself.  Woodward. 

4.  Dull;  tame;  stupid. 

Incredible  it  may  seem  so  sluggish  a  conceit  should 
prove  so  ancient  as  to  be  authoiiz'd  by  the  Elder  Mnnius. 

MUtan,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

=S7n.  2.  Lazy,  Slothful,  etc.  (see  idle);  slack,  supine, 
phlegmatic,  apathetic. 

sluggisllljr  (slug'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  sluggish  man- 
ner; torpidly;  lazily;  drowsily;  idly;  slowly. 

sluggishness  (slug'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  sluggish,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

Sluggy  (slng'i),  a.  [Also  sloggy;  <  ME.  shiggy, 
sloggy;  <  slug'^  +  -j/l.]  Sluggish.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Thanne  cometh  sompnolence,  that  isdoggy  slombrynge, 
which  maketh  a  man  be  hevy  and  dul  in  body  and  In  soule. 
Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
Lean  him  on  his  elbowe,  as  if  sleepe  had  caught  him. 
Which  claimes  most  interest  in  such  sluggy  men. 

Toumeur,  Kevenger's  Tragedy,  Iv.  2. 

slug-horn^  (slug'h6rn),  n.  [<  slug^  +  horn,"] 
A  short  and  ill-formed  horn  of  an  animal  of 
the  ox  kind,  turned  downward,  and  appearing 
to  have  been  stunted  in  its  growth.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

slughom^  (slug'h6m),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
slogan,  perhaps  simulating  sJJigr-feoroi.]  Same 
as  slogan.  [In  the  second  and  third  quotations 
used  erroneously,  as  it  meaning  some  kind  of 
horn.] 

The  deaucht  trumpet  blawis  the  brag  of  were ;         ' 
The  ^ughffrne,  ensenie,  or  the  wache  cry 
Went  for  the  battall  all  suld  be  reddy. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  230. 
€ome  caught  a  slughome  and  an  onsett  wounde. 

CiuMerton,  Battle  of  Hastings,  ii.  10. 
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Dauntless  the  slughom  to  my  lips  I  set, 
And  blew  "Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came." 
Browning,  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came. 

sluglyt  Cslug'li),  adv.  [<  slug^  +  -lyK'i  Slug- 
gishly. 

God  glue  vs  grace,  the  weyes  for  to  keepe 

Of  his  precepts,  and  slugly  not  to  sleepe 

In  shame  of  sinne.  Bakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  207. 

slMr-shaped  (slug'shapt),  o.  Limaciform:  spe- 
cifically noting  the  larvso  of  various  butterflies 
which  in  some  respects  resemble  slugs.  M.  New- 
man, 

slug-snail  (slug'snal),  n.  A  slug ;  also,  loosely, 
any  snail  of  the  family  Seliddse. 

slug-worm  (slug'w6rm),  n.  One  of  the  slimy 
slug-like  larvsB  of  the  saw-flies  of  the  genus 
Selandria  and  allied  genera;  specifically,  the 
larva  of  S.  cerasi.  W.  D.  Peck,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Slug- worm  (Boston,  1799). 

sluice  (slos),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  sluoe,  sluse, 
scluse;  <  ME.  scluse  =  MD.  sluys,  D.  sluis  = 
MLG-.  slmse,  LG.  sluis  (>  G-.  schleuse)  =  Dan. 
slvse  =  8w.  sluss,  <  OP.  eseluse,  P.  Scluse  =  Sp. 
esclu^a,  <  ML.  exclusa  (also,  after  Rom.,  salvia), 
a  sluice,  flood-gate,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  aqua,  water 
shut  off),  fem.  of  exclusus,  shut  off,  pp.  of  exclu- 
dere,  shut  off:  see  exclude.  Cf.  closed,  recluse, 
secluse."]  1.  A  body  of  water  held  in  check  by 
a  flood-gate ;  a  stream  of  water  issuing  through 
a  flood-gate. —  2.  A  gate  or  other  contrivance 
by  wMoh  the  flow  of  water  in  a  waterway  is  con- 
trolled; a  flood-gate;  also,  an  artificial  passage 
or  channel  into  which  water  is  allowed  to  enter 
by  such  a  gate ;  a  sluiceway ;  hence,  any  artifi- 
cial channel  for  running  water :  as,  a  mill-sZw»ce. 
Sluices  are  extensively  usea  in  hydraulic  works,  and  ex- 
hibit great  variety  in  their  construction,  according  to  the 
purposes  which  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Often  used 
figuratively. 

A  f  oure  square  Cisteme  of  eighteene  cubits  depth,  where- 
into  the  water  of  Nilus  is  conuaied  by  a  certaine  sluce  vnder 
the  ground.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  563. 

Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd.  jauton,  P.  L.,  v.  133. 

The  foaming  tide  rushing  through  the  mill  sluice  at  his 
wheeL  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  80. 

3.  In  mining,  a  trough  made  of  boards,  used 
for  separating  gold  from  the  gravel  and  sand  in 
which  it  occurs,  its  bottom  is  lined  with  riffles,  and 
these,  with  the  help  of  quicksilver,  arrest  and  detain  the 
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K^igh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepared. 
That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross. 
Jfflton,  P.  I.,  L  702. 
A  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 


Sluice. 

particles  of  gold  as  they  are  borne  along  by  the  current  of 
water.  The  sluice  may  be  of  any  width  or  length  corre- 
sponding with  the  amount  of  material  to  be  handled ;  but 
the  supply  of  water  must  be  sufficiently  abundant,  and 
the  topographic  conditions  favorable,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  disposal  of  the  tailings. 

The  sluice  is  a  contrivance  by  which  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount  of  material  may  be  washed ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  its  size,  and  Increase  its  length,  giving  it 
at  the  same  time  a  proportionate  grade. 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  61. 

4.  In  steam-engines,  the  injection-valve  by 
which  the  water  of  condensation  is  introduced 
into  the  condenser. —  5.  A  tubulure  or  pipe 
through  which  water  is  directed  at  will.  E.  H. 
Knight, — ^Falling  sluice,  a  kind  of  flood-gate  for  mill- 
dams,  rivers,  canals,  etc.,  which  is  self-acting,  or  so  con- 
trived as  to  fall  down  of  itself  in  the  event  of  a  flood,  there- 
by enlarging  the  waterway.— Ground-sluice,  in  mining. 
a  channel  or  gutter  formed  by  water  aided  by  the  pick  and 
shovel  in  the  detritus  on  the  surface  of  the  bed-rook,  which 
answers  temporarily  the  place  of  a  sluice,  or  which  is  used 
when  water  cannot  be  got  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  build  a  wooden  sluice. 
sluice  (slos),  V.  t  ;  pret.  and  pp.  sluiced,  ppr. 
slmeing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sluce;  <  sluice, 
«.]  1.  To  open  a  flood-gate  or  sluice  upon; 
let  a  copious  flow  of  water  on  or  in:  as,  to  sluice 
a  meadow. — 3.  To  draw  out  or  off,  as  water, 
by  a  sluice :  as,  to  sluice  the  water  into  the 
corn-fields  or  to  a  mill. 


3.  To  wet  or  lave  abundantly. 
He  dried  his  neck  and  face,  which  he  had  been  sluicing 

with  cold  water.  De  Quiruxy. 

The  great  seas  came  flying  over  the  bows,  sluicing  the 
decks  with  a  mimic  ocean. 

W.  H.  JtusseU,  Diary  in  India,  L  4. 

4.  To  scour  out  or  cleanse  by  means  of  sluices: 
as,  to  slmoe  a  harbor. —  5.  To  let  out  as  by  a 
sluice ;  cause  to  gush  out. 

Twas  I  sluc't  out  his  life  bloode. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  IL,  \.  6. 

slnice-fork  (sl6s'f6rk),  n.  A  form  of  fork  hav- 
ing many  tines,  used  to  remove  obstructions 
from  a  sluiceway. 

sluice-gate  (slos'gat),  n.  The  gate  of  a  sluice ; 
a  water-gate ;  a  flood-gate ;  a  sluice. 

sluice- valve  (slos'valv),  n.  1.  A  sUdinggate 
which  controls  the  opening  in  a  sluiceway. — 

2.  A  slide  at  the  outlet  of  a  main  or  discharge- 
pipe,  serving  to  regulate  the  fl.ow. 

sluiceway  (slSs'wa),  n.    An  artificial  passage 

or  channel  into  which  water  is  let  by  a  sluice ; 

hence,  any  small  artificial  channel  for  running 

water. 
sluicing  (slS'sing),  n.     [<  sluice  +  ^rafl^i.]    The 

material  of  a  sluice  or  sluiceway.     [Bare.] 

Decayed  driftwood,  trunks  of  trees,  fragments  of  broken 

sluicing,  .  .  .  swept  into  sight  a  moment  and  were  gone. 

Bret  Rarte,  Argonauts,  Mrs.  Skagg's  Husbands. 

sluicy  (slo'si),  a.  [<  sZwice -*- -yi.]  1.  Palling 
in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy  rain. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  i.  437. 
Incessant  cataracts  the  thund'rer  pours, 
And  half  the  skies  descend  in  sluicy  show'rs. 

Pope,  Hiad,  xii,  23. 

3.  Wet,  as  if  sluiced.     [Bare.] 

She  dabbles  on  the  cool  and  sluicfg  sands. 

Eeata,  Endymion,  i. 
sluke  (slok),  n.    Same  as  sloTce,  and  laver'^,  1. 
slumi  (slum),  re.    \_Gt.  slumps,  sloamfSlawm."]   In 
metal.,  same  as  sUme,  3:  chiefly  in  the  plural. 
[Pacific  coast.] 

The  slums,  light  gravel,  etc.,  passing  oft  through  the 
waste  flume  at  every  upward  motion. 

Sd,  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  341. 

slum2  (slum),  n.  [Cf.  slum\']  A  dirty  back 
street  of  a  city,  especially  such  a  street  inhab- 
ited by  a  squalid  and  criminal  population ;  a 
low  and  dangerous  neighborhood:  chiefly  in  the 
plural:  as,  the  slums  of  Whitechapel  and  West- 
minster in  London. 

Close  under  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  there  lie  conceal- 
ed labyrinths  of  lanes  and  courts  and  alleys  and  dums. 

Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Gone  is  the  Rookery,  a  conglomeration  of  slums  and  al- 
leys in  the  heart  of  St.  Giles's. 

E.  H.  Yates,  Fifty  Years  of  London  Life,  I.  ii. 

slum^  (slum),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slummed,  ppr. 
slumming.  [<  slum^,  ».]  1.  To  keep  to  back 
streets.  Leland. — 2.  To  visit  the  slums  of  a 
city,  often  from  mere  curiosity  or  as  a  diver- 
sion.    [Recent.] 

slumber  (slum'bfer),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
slombre;  <  ME.  slumberen,  slombren  (with  ex- 
crescent &  developed  between  m  and  r,  as  in 
number,  etc.),  earlier  slumeren,  slomeren,  =  D. 
sluimeren  =  MLG.  slummexn  =  MH&.  shm- 
mern,  Gr.  schlummern  =  Sw.  slumra  =  Dan. 
slumre,  slumber;  freq.  of  ME.  slumen  (B.  dial. 
sloum,  sloom)  =  D.  sluimen  =  MLG.  slomen,  slom- 
»!e»  =  MHG.  slumen,  slummen,  slumber;  cf.ME. 
slums,  sloumbe  (B.  dial,  sloum,  sloom),  \ASi.  shi- 
'  ma,  slumber;  prob.  akin  to  Goth,  slawan,  be 
silent,  MHG.  sW,r,  lounge,  idle,  G.  slwe,  smne, 
slumber.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  sleepy  or 
drowsy;  begin  to  sleep;  fall  asleep;  also,  to 
sleep  lightly;  doze. 

And  as  I  lay  and  lened  and  loked  in  the  wateres, 
I  slffmbred  in  a  slepyng,  it  sweyued  so  merye. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1. 10, 
Or,  if  you  do  but  slumber,  I'll  appear 
In  the  shape  of  all  my  wrongs,  and,  like  a  Fury, 
Fright  you  to  madness. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 
Corb.  Does  he  sleep  well? 
Mos,  No  wink,  sir,  all  this  night. 
Nor  yesterday ;  but  slumbers. 

B.  Jomon,  Volpone,  i  1. 
My  slumbers — if  I  i^wmber — are  not  sleep. 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 

Byron,  Manfred,  L  X. 


slumber 

2.  To  sleep ;  sleep  quietly. 

God  has  granted  you  this  sight  ol  your  country's  happi- 
ness ere  you  alurhber  in  the  grave  forever. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  June  17, 1825. 
At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered. 

Longfellow,  Belfry  of  Bruges. 
If  Sleep  and  Death  he  truly  one. 
And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 
Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 
In  some  long  trance  should  slunvber  on. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  jsliii. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence,  sloth,  su- 
pineness,  or  inactivity. 

Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train, 
Nor  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves  complain? 

Young,  Love  of  I'ame,  i.  85. 
Slumbering  under  a  kind  of  half  reformation. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  11.  446. 
Pent  Greek  patriotism  slumbered  for  centuries  till  it 
blazed  out  grandly  in  the  liberation  War  of  1821-6. 

J.  S.  BlacHe. 
=Sjm,  1  and  2.  Drowse,  Doze,  etc.    See  sleep. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  lay  to  sleep ;  cause  to  slum- 
ber or  sleep.     [Bare.] 

To  honest  a  deed  after  it  was  done,  or  to  slumber  his 
conscience  in  the  doing,  he  [Felton]  studied  other  incen- 
tive.        Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

2t.  To  stun;  stupefy.     [Rare.] 

Now  bene  they  come  whereas  the  Palmer  sate. 
Keeping  that  slornbred  corse  to  him  assind. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  11. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  latent;  keep  as  if  in  a  sleep- 
ing condition.     [Bare.] 

If  Christ  slumbered,  the  Godhead  in  himself,  the  mercy 
of  God  may  be  slumbered.  It  may  be  hidden  from  his  ser- 
vants, but  it  cannot  be  taken  away.     Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

slumber  (slum'b6r),  n.  [=  D.  sluimer  =  MG. 
slummer,  Gr.  schlummer  =  Sw.  Dan.  slummer; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  Light  sleep;  sleep  not 
deep  or  sound. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  sluTnber,  and  from  a 
slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long  sleep.    South. 
To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good-night. 
And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 

Scott,  Marmion,  L'Envoy. 

2.  Sleep,  especially  sound  sleep. 

Even  lust  and  envy  sleep ;  yet  love  denies 
Best  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  2. 
Calm  as  cradled  child  in  dreamless  dumber  bound. 

Shelley,  Kevolt  of  Islam,  i.  16. 

3.  A  sleeping  state ;  sleep  regarded  as  an  act. 
The  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iii.  2.  27. 

slumberer  (slum'b6r-6r),  n.  [<  slumber  +  -erl.] 
One  who  slumbers ;  a  sleeper. 
slumbering  (slum'b6r-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  slomer- 
yng;  verbal  n.  of  slumber, «.]  The  state  of  sleep 
or  repose ;  the  condition  of  one  who  sleeps  or 
slumbers. 

Oif  aunters  ben  olde  of  aunsetris  nobill. 
And  slydyn  vppon  shlepe  [read  sdepe]  \>yslameryngot  Age. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  L  6. 
In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
f  alleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed. 

Job  xxziii.  16. 

slumbeinugly  (slum'b6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  slum- 
bering manner;  sleepily. 
slumberland  (slum'b6r-land),  TO.   The  region  or 
state  of  slumber.     [Poetical.] 

Takes  his  strange  rest  at  heart  of  slumberland,. 

Swinburne,  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  vi. 

slumberless  (slum'b6T-les),  a.  [<  slumber  + 
-Uss.']    Without  slumber ;  sleepless. 

And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is  spread 
Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slumberless  head  1 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  i. 

slumberous  (slum'b6r-us),  a.  [Also  slumbrous; 
<  slumber  +  -oits.']  1.  Inviting  or  causing 
sleep;  soporific. 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slurnb'roui  shade. 
Sleep's  gentle  pow'rs  her  drooping  eyes  invade. 

Fenton,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  iv.  1046. 

2.  Like  slumber;  suggesting  slumber. 

The  quiet  August  noon  has  come ; 
A  sluTnberous  silence  fills  the  sky. 

Bryant,  Summer  Eamble. 

3.  Nearly  asleep ;  dozing;  sleepy. 

And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberous  eyes 
Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

LongfeUow,  Carillon. 

This  quiet  corner  of  a  sleepy  town  in  Astwmberousl&ni. 
The  American,  VI.  282. 

slumberously  (slum'ber-us-li),  adv.  Drowsily; 
sleepily. 

With  aU  his  armor  and  all  his  spoils  about  him,  [he]  casts 
himself  slumberously  down  to  rest. 

Lanior,  Imag.  Conv.,  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

slumbery  (slum'bfer-i),  a.  [<  ME.  skmibery;  < 
slumber  +  -^i.]  Slumberous ;  inclined  to  sleep ; 
sleeping;  also,  occurring  in  sleep. 
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Thanne  wexeth  he  slough  and  slombery. 

Chaucer,  Parson  s  Tale. 

In  this  slwnAery  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other 
actual  performances,  what^  at  any  time,  have  you  heard 
her  say?  iSAo*.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 12. 

slumbrous  (slum'brus),  a.   Same  as  slumberous. 

slumgullion  (slum-gul'yon),  TO.  [Appar.  <  slum^ 
+  -gullion  as  in  slubberdegullion,  etc.  ]  1 .  Offal 
or  refuse  of  fish  of  any  kind;  also,  the  watery 
refuse,  mixed  with  blood  and  oil,  which  drains 
fromblubber.  [NewEng.]— 2.  Acheapdrink. 
[Slang.] — 3.  A  servant;  one  who  represents 
another.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Should  in  the  Legislature  as  your  slumguUian  stand. 
Leland,  Hans  Breitmann  Ballads. 

slummer  (slum'6r),  n.  [<  slum^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  slums.  Seeslum^,v.,a,nislum^iing.  [Ke- 
oent.] 

Nothing  makes  a  slummer  so  happy  as  to  discover  a  case 
that  is  at  once  both  deserving  and  interesting. 

Philadelphia  Times. 

slumming  (slum'ing),  to.  [Verbal  n.  of  slum^, 
«).]  The  practice  of  visiting  slums,  often  for 
mere  curiosity  or  as  an  amusement.    [Becent.] 

Slumming,  which  began  with  the  publication  of  "The 
Cry  of  Outcast  London,"  has  attained  the  proportions  of  a 
regular  rage.  Philadelphia  Times. 

But  her  story  is  decidedly  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  it 
is  a  relief  to  find  there  is  something  besides  slumming  to 
be  done  by  unselfish  people.    Atheneeum,  No.  S247,  p.  81. 

slumpl  (slump),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  slumpe,  stum- 
ble upon  by  chance,  G-.  sehltmipen,  trail,  draggle, 
=  Dan.  Sw.  slump,  chance,  hap :  cf.  Gr.  schlump, 
haste,  hap ;  perhaps  in  part  confused  with  forms 
cognate  with  «Mpi  (AS.  sMpan,  etc.)  ovplunw^. 
Cf .  slump^.']  1 .  To  fall  or  sink  suddenly  when 
walking  on  a  surface,  as  on  ice  or  frozen  ground, 
not  strong  enough  to  support  one ;  walk  with 
sinMngfeet;  si3s,  as  in  snow  or  mud.  [Obso- 
lete or  local.] 

The  latter  walk  on  a  bottomless  quag,  into  which  una- 
wares they  may  slump.  Barrow. 

Here  [in  the  snow]  is  the  dainty  footprint  of  a  cat ;  here 
a  dog  has  looked  in  on  you  like  an  amateur  watchman  to 
see  if  all  is  right,  slumjdng  clumsily  about  in  the  mealy 
treachery.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  42. 

2.  Hence,  to  fail  or  fall  through  ignominioiisly : 
often  with  through :  as,  the  plan  slumped  through. 
[CoUoq.] 
slumpl  (slump),  TO.  [<  slwmp\  v.  But  the  noun 
in  sense  1  may  be  partly  of  independent  origin ; 
cf.  shim^.']  1.  A  boggy  place;  soft,  swampy 
ground;  a  marsh;  a  swamp.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.]  —  2.  The  noise  made  by  anything  falling 
into  a  hole  or  slump.  [Scotch.] — 3.  The  act 
of  slumping  through  weak  ice  or  any  frozen 
surface,  or  into  melting  snow  or  slush. — 4. 
Hence,  an  ignominious  coming  to  naught ;  com- 
plete failure ;  also,  a  sudden  fall,  as  of  prices : 
as,  a  slump  in  stock  from  150  to  90.     [Colloq.] 

What  a  slump!  —  what  a  slump!  That  blessed  short- 
legged  little  seraph  has  spoilt  the  best  sport  that  ever 
was.  JSowells,  Annie  Kilbum,  xrv. 

slump^  (slump),  TO.  [=  Dan.  slump,  a  lot,  quan- 
tity, =  Sw.  slump,  a  lump,  residue,  =  D.  stomp, 
a  heap,  mass ;  prob.  in  part  <  slump^,  but  per- 
haps influenced  by  lump^."}  A  gross  amount; 
a  block ;  lump :  as,  to  buy  or  take  things  in 
the  slump :  also  used  attributively :  as,  a  slump 
sum.     [Colloq.] 

Slump2  (slump),  V.  t.  [<  sUmp^i,  to.]  To  throw  or 
bring  into  a  mass ;  regard  as  a  mass  or  as  a 
whole;  lump.     [Colloq.] 

The  different  groups  .  .  .  are  exclusively  sJumpeiZ  toge- 
ther under  that  sense.  Sir  W.  HamH^n. 

Slumping  the  temptations  which  were  easy  to  avoid 
with  those  which  were  comparatively  irresistible. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  20. 

slump-'work  (slump'w^rk),  «.  Work  in  the 
slump  or  lump.    [Bare.] 

Creation  was  not  a  sort  of  slump-work,  to  be  perfected 
by  the  operation  of  a  law  of  development. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  189. 

slumpy(slum'pi),o.  l< slumps +  -y'i^. 2  Marshy; 

swampy;  boggy;  easily  broken  through.  [Prov. 

Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
slung  (slung).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


slung-shot  (slimg'shot),  TO.  A  weapon  consist- 
ing of  a  metal  ball  or  a  stone  slung  to  a  short 
strap,  chain,  or  braided  leather  handle,  or  in  any 
similar  way :  it  is  used  by  roughs  and  criminals, 
and  is  a  dangerous  weapon. 

slunk^  (slungk).  Preterit  and  past  participle' 
of  slink^. 

slunk^  (slungk),  TO.  and  a.    A  variant  of  slinlfi. 

slunken  (slung'kn),  a.  [Cf.  sUnk^,  slank.'] 
Lean ;  shriveled.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


slur 

slupt  (slup),  V.  t.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  slip^  (AS. 
slupan)  or  of  slop'^.  ]  To  swallow  hastily  or  care- 
lessly. 

Lewd  precisians. 
Who,  scorning  Church-iites,  take  the  symbol  up 
As  slovenly  as  careless  courtiers  slup 
Their  mutton  gruel  1 

Mairston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  ii.  95. 

slurl  (slfer),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  slurred,  ppr.  slur- 
ring. [<  MB.  *slooren,  *sloren  (see  the  noun), 
appar.  <  MD.  slooren,  sleuren,  drag,  trail,  do 
negligently  or  carelessly,  =  LGr.  sluren,  hang 
loosely,  be  lazy,  sluren,  sloren,  trail,  draggle, 
=  Icel.  slora,  trail,  =  Sw.  dial,  slora,  be  care- 
less or  negligent,  slur  over,  =  Norw.  slore,  be 
negligent,  suUy ;  perhaps  a  contracted  form  of 
the  freq.  verb,  MD.  slodderen  =  LCr.  sludderen, 
hang  loosely,  be  lazy,  =  Icel.  slodhra,  drag  or 
trail  oneself  along:  see  slodder,  and  cf.  slotter 
and  slut.  Cf.  also  slur^,  re.]  I.  trans.  1,  To 
smear;  soil  by  smearing  with  something;  suUy; 
contaminate;  pollute;  tarnish:  often  with  (wer. 
Her  cheekes  not  yet  durd  mer  with  the  paint 
Of  borrowed  crimsone. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  disparage  by  insinuation  or  innuendo; 
depreciate;  calumniate;  traduce;  asperse; 
speak  slightingly  of. 

They  impudently  slur  the  gospel. 

Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  73.    (Latham.) 
Men  slur  him,  saying  all  his  force 
Is  melted  into  mere  effeminacy. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  pass  lightly  (over  or  through);  treat 
lightly  or  slightingly;  make  little  of:  com- 
monly with  over. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times. 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes. 
Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  i.  171. 

He  [David  Deans]  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
quiet  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  King  William's 
government  durred  over  the  errors  of  the  times. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  zviii. 
So  they  only  slurred  through  their  fagging  just  well 
enough  to  escape  a  licking,  and  not  always  that,  and  got 
the  character  of  sulky,  unwilling  fags. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  9. 

4^.  To  cheat,  originally  by  slipping  or  sliding 

a  die  in  a  particular  way:   an  old  gambling 

term ;  hence,  to  trick  or  cheat  in  general. 

What  was  the  Public  Faith  found  out  for, 

But  to  dur  men  of  what  they  fought  tor? 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibra«,  IL  u.  192. 

5.  To  do  (anything)  in  a  careless  manner;  ren- 
der obscure  or  indistinct  by  running  together, 
as  words  in  speaking. —  6.  In  musie,  to  sing 
(two  or  more  tones)  to  a  single  syllable,  or  per- 
form in  a  legato  manner.  See  slur^,  to.,  4. — 
7.  Jn  printing,  to  blur  or  double,  as  an  impres- 
sion from  type;  mackle. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  slide;  be  moved  or  dragged 
along  in  a  shuffling,  negligent  way. 

Her  soft,  heavy  footsteps  slurred  on  the  stairway  as 
though  her  strength  were  failing. 

Tlie  Century,  XXXVin.  260. 

2t.  To  practise  cheating  by  slipping  a  die  out 
of  the  box  so  as  not  to  let  it  turn;  hence,  to 
cheat  in  any  way. 

Thfrdly,  by  slurring  —  that  is,  by  taking  up  your  dice  as 
you  will  have  them  advantageously  lie  in  your  hand,  pla^ 
cing  the  one  atop  the  other,  not  caring  if  the  uppermost 
run  a  millstone  (as  they  use  to  say),  if  the  undermost  run 
without  turning. 

Compleat  Gamester  (1680),  p.  11.    (Jforcs.) 

3.  In  music,  to  apply  a  slur  to  two  or  more  notes. 
slurl  (sl6r),  re.     [<  slur'';  v.     In  the  sense  of 

'  spot,  stain,'  the  noun  may  be  a  particular  use 
of  slur^,  re.]  1.  A  mark  or  stain;  a  smear; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  slight  occasion  of  re- 
proach. 

No  one  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either  with  safety  to 
his  affairs  or  without  a  slur  to  his  reputation. 

South,  Sermons. 
2.  A  disparaging  or  slighting  remark;  an  in- 
sinuation; an  innuendo:  as,  he  could  never 
speak  of  him  without  a  slur. 

Mr.  Cooling  .  .  .  tells  me  my  Lord  General!  is  become 
mighty  low  in  all  people's  opinion,  and  that  he  hath  re- 
ceived several  slurs  from  the  King  and  Duke  of  York. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  2. 
3t.  A  trick;  a  cheat.    See  slwr'';  v.  i.,2. 
All  the  politics  of  the  great 
Are  like  the  cunning  of  a  chea^ 
That  lets  his  false  dice  freely  run. 
And  trusts  them  to  themselves  alone, 
But  never  lets  a  true  one  stir 
Without  some  flng'ring  trick  or  slur. 

S.  Butler,  Remains,  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

4.  In  vocal  music,  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  tones  of  the  music  sung  to  a  single  syl- 
lable.   The  term  originally  signified  simply  a  legato 
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eOect^  and  Is  still  sometimes  so  used  in  connection  with 
instrumental  music. 

5.  In  musical  notation,  a  curved  mark  connect- 
ing two  or  more  notes  that  are  to  be  i 
performed  to  a  single  syllalole,  or      J    * 
without  break,     a  slur  is  distinguished         '"'" 
from  a  tie  in  that  it  always  connects  notes  on  different 
degrees.    It  resembles  the  legato-  and  phrase-marks,  but 
is  properly  confined  to  much  fewer  notes. 
6t.  A  slide  or  glide. 

JlfoTU.  Well,  how  goes  the  dancing  forward  ?  .  .  . 

Ger.  [As  dancing-master.]   One,  two,  three,  and  a  dur. 
Wyeherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 

7.  In  printing,  a  blurred  or  doubled  impres- 
sion caused  by  a  shake  or  uneven  motion  in  the 
sheet. — 8.  In  a  knitting-machine,  mechanism 
which  travels  on  a  bar  called  the  slur-bar,  and 
depresses  the  jack-sinkers  in  succession,  sink- 
ing a  loop  of  thread  between  every  pair  of  nee- 
dles.   E.  H.  Knight. 

slur^  (sl6r),  n.  [<  MB.  sloor,  slore,  mud,  clay 
(>  sloryd,  muddy);  prob.  connected  with  slwri, 
v.,  and  ult.  with  slodder,  sVudder.']  Mud;  espe- 
cially,thin,washymud.  Halliwell.  [Prov.Eng.] 

slur-bar  (slSr'bar),  n.  In  a  knitting-machine, 
a  straight  iron  bar  beneath  all  the  jacks,  form- 
ing a  guide  on  which  the  slur  travels. 

slur-bow  (sl6r'b6),  n.  A  kind  of  crossbow  in 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century,  asserted  to  be  of 
that  form  in  which  a  barrel  was  fixed  to  the 
stock  for  the  better  gviiding  of  the  missile. 

slurring  (slfer'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  slur'^-,  t).] 
In  music,  the  act,  process,  or  result  of  apply- 
ing or  using  a  slur. 

slurry  (slfer'i),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  slurried,  ppr. 
slurrying.  \Gt.slur\slw^.'\  To  diity;  smear. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

SluriT'  (sl6r'i),  n. ;  pi.  slurries  (-iz).  [<  slurry, 
«).]  1 .  A  semi-fluid  mixture  of  various  earths, 
clays,  or  pulverized  minerals  with  water:  a 
term  used  with  a  variety  of  meanings  in  the 
arts ;  speeifloally,  a  semi-fluid  mixture  of  some 
refractory  material,  as  ganister,  with  water: 
used  for  repairs  about  the  bottom  and  twyer- 
holes  of  the  Bessemer  converter,  a  slurry  of  cal- 
cined magnesian  limestone,  mixed  with  more  or  less 
pitch,  is  sometimes  run  into  molds,  which  material  is 
then  consolidated  and  the  pitch  removed  by  gradual  heat- 
ing to  a  high  temperature — the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
brick  which  can  be  heated  and  cooled  repeatedly  without 
crumbling. 

2.  A  product  of  the  silver-smelting  process  as 
carried  on  in  England  and  Wales,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  the  sulphurets  and  arseniurets  of 
copper,  lead,  and  sUver,  and  sometimes  con- 
taining nickel,  cobalt,  and  other  metals. 

slush  (slush),  n.  [Also  slosli,  q.  v. ;  appar.  a 
var.  of  sludge,  slutch,  which  are  variants  of  sleech, 
sUtch,  confused  prob.  with  slud.  The  forms  shtsh, 
slosh,  also  touch  slash^x  see  slosh,  slash^.^  1. 
Sludge,  or  watery  mire ;  soft  mud. 

We'll  soak  up  all  the'slvsh  and  soil  of  life 
With  softened  voices  ere  we  come  to  you. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  ]^eigh,  viii. 

2.  Melting  snow ;  snow  and  water  mixed. 

A  great  deal  of  snow  tell  during  the  day,  forming  slush 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Expedition  in  Folaiis  (1876),  p.  118. 

3.  A  mixture  of  grease  and  other  materials  used 
as  a  lubricator. — 4.  The  refuse  of  the  cook's 
galley  on  board  ship,  especially  grease.  What 
IS  not  used,  as  for  slushing  the  masts,  etc.,  formerly  be- 
came the  cook's  perquisite  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

A  hand  at  the  gangway  that  has  been  softened  by  appli- 
cations of  solvent  slush  to  the  tint  of  a  long  envelope  on 
"public  service." 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  369. 

5 .  A  mixture  of  white  lead  and  lime  with  which 
the  bright  parts  of  machinery  are  covered  to 
prevent  their  rusting. 
Slush  (slush),  V.  t.  [<  slush,  «.]  1.  To  apply 
slush  to ;  grease,  lubricate,  or  polish  with  slush : 
as,  to  slnsh  the  masts. 

The  officer,  seeing  my  lazy  posture,  ordered  me  to  slush 
the  mainmast.  ...  So  I  took  my  bucket  of  grease  and 
climbed  up  to  the  royal-masthead. 

R,  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  9. 

2.  To  wash  roughly:  as,  to  slush  a  floor  with 
water.  [CoUoq.] — 3.  To  cover  with  a  mix- 
ture of  white  lead  and  lime,  as  the  bright  parts 
of  machinery. — 4.  To  fill,  as  the  joints  and 
spaces  between  the  bricks  or  stones  of  a  wall, 
with  mortar  or  cement :  usually  with  up :  as,  to 
slush  up  a  wall. —  5.  To  slop;  spiU.  BalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

slush-barrel  (slush'bar"el),  n.  A  barrel  used 
to  hold  slush  on  board  a  vessel. 

slush-bucket  (slush 'buk'*'et),  n.  A  small  bucket 
containing  grease  used  on  board  ship  for  va- 
rious purposes  around  the  masts,  rigging,  etc. 
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slush-fund  (slush'fimd),  n.  A  fund  in  a  man- 
of-war  made  up  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  slush,  customarily  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses ;  also,  the  funds  or  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  slush  in  a  camp  or  garrison,  it  is  sometimes  a 
considerable  sum,  which  may  be  expended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanding  officer  or  a  board  of  officers, 
without  accounting  for  it  to  any  higher  authority. 

slush-horn  (slush'hdm),  n.  The  horn  of  an  ox 
or  cow,  filled  with  slush,  used  in  the  making 
and  mending  of  rigging,  etc. 

slush-pot  (slush'pot),  n.  A  pot  used  to  contain 
slush  or  grease. 

slushy  (slush'i),  a.  [<  slmsh  +  -y^.  Cf.  sloshy.'] 
Consisting  of  soft  mud,  or  of  snow  and  water; 
resembling  slush. 

I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  uushy  sand. 

Browning,  Meeting  at  Mght. 

slut  (slut),  n.  [<  MB.  slutt,  slutte,  <  8w.  dial. 
slAta,  an  idle  woman,  slut  (cf.  sl&ter,  an  idler), 
=  Dan.  slatte,  a  slut;  cf.  Icel.  slottr,  a  heavy, 
log-like  fellow,  =  Norw.  slott,  an  idler;  <  Sw. 
dial,  slota  =  Icel.  slota,  be  lazy,  =  Norw.  sluta, 
droop;  cf.  Dan.  slat,  slatten,  slattet,  loose,  flab- 
by, Norw.  sletta  (pret.  slatt,  pp.  slottet),  dangle, 
hang  loose  like  clothes,  drift,  idle  about,  be 
lazy;  akin  to  D.  slodde,  a  slut,  slodder,  a  care- 
less man ;  cf .  MD.  slodderen,  spatter  (see  slod- 
der). Cf.  Icel.  slothi,  a  sloven.]  1.  A  careless, 
lazy  woman;  a  woman  who  is  uncleanly  as  re- 
gards her  person  or  her  house;  a  slattern:  of- 
ten used  as  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman 
and  (formerly)  also  for  a  man.     See  sloven. 

Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  60. 

2.  A  young  woman;  a  jade;  a  wench:  used 
lightly. 

Our  little  girl  Susan  is  a  most  admirable  slut,  and  pleases 
us  mightily,  doing  more  service  than  both  the  others. 

P^ys,  Diary,  Feb.  21, 1664. 

You  see  now  and  then  some  handsome  young  jades 
among  them  [Gipsies]:  the  duts  have  very  often  white 
teeth  and  black  eyes.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  130. 

St.  An  awkward  person,  animal,  or  thing. 

Crabbe  is  a  slutt  to  kerve,  and  a  wrawd  wight; 
Breke  euery  clawe  a  sondnr. 

Bttbees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  158. 

4.  A  female  dog;  a  bitch. 

"You  see  I  gave  my  cousin  this  dog,  Captain  Woolcomb, " 

says  the  gentleman,  "  and  the  little  slut  remembers  me." 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xiii. 

slutt  (slut),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  slutted,  ppr.  slut- 
ting.    [<  slut,  m.]     To  befoul ;  render  unclean. 

Don  Tobacco's  damnable  Infection 
Slutting  the  Body. 

Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered. 

slutch  (sluch),  n.  [<  MB.  sluche,  mud,  mire :  see 
sUtch,  sleech.  Cf .  sludge.^  Mire ;  sludge ;  slush. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

He  [Ajax]  launchet  to  londe,  &  his  lyf  hade. 
Bare  of  his  body,  bret  full  of  water. 
In  the  Slober  &  the  sluche  slongyn  to  londe. 
There  he  lay  .  .  .  the  long  night  ouer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 12529. 

slutchedt,  a.  [U^.;  <  slutch  + -ed^.^    Muddied. 

Thenne  he  swepe  to  the  sonde  in  sltusliched  clothes. 
Hit  may  wel  be  that  mester  [need]  were  his  mantyle  to 
wassohe.  AlliteraMve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  lii.  341. 

slutchy  (sluch'i),  a.     [<  slutch  +  -^i.]    Miry; 

slushy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
slutht, ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sleuth"^. 
sluttery  (slut'6r-i),  n.     [<  slut  +  -ery.'\     The 

character  and  practices  of  a  slut ;  neglect  of 

cleanliness  and  order;   dirtiness  of  clothes, 

rooms,  furniture,  or  provisions. 

He  carried  his  glasse  with  him  for  his  man  to  let  him 
drink  out  of  at  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's,  where  he  in- 
tended to  dine,  though  this  he  did  to  prevent  sL%Me.ry. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  7, 1665. 

sluttish  (slut'ish),  a.  [<  MB.  sluttish;  <  slut  + 
-isfel.]  1 .  Like  a  slut  or  what  is  characteristic 
of  a  slut;  not  neat  or  cleanly;  dirty;  devoid  of 
tidiness  or  neatness. 

Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish,  I  thee  preye. 
And  is  of  power  better  cloth  to  beye? 

Chamer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  83. 

The  people  living  as  wretchedly  as  in  the  most  impov- 

erish'd  parts  of  France,  which  they  much  resemble,  being 

idle  and  sluttish.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  7, 1864. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  woman 
of  loose  behavior.     [Rare.] 

Excesse  is  sluttUh;  keepe  the  meane ;  for  why? 
Vertue's  clean  conclave  is  sobriety.  Eerrick,  Excesse. 

sluttishly  (slut'ish-li),  adv.  [<  MB.  sluttysshly; 
<  sluttish  +  -22/2.]  In  a  sluttish  manner;  neg- 
ligently; dirtily. 
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sluttishness  (slut'ish-nes),  n.  [<  MB.  *slut- 
tishnes,  slwttisnes;  <  sluttish  +  -ness.J  The 
character  or  practices  of  a  slut;  lack  of  clean- 
liness as  regards  one's  person  or  domestic  sur- 
roundings; sluttery. 

sluttyt  (slut'i),  a.    [<  MB.  slutti,  slutty;  <  slut 
+  -2/1.]    Sluttish ;  dirty. 
Slutty.    Cenulentus.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  460. 

sly  (sli),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  slie;  <  ME. 
sly,  slie,  sligh,  slegh,  sleigh,  sleih,  sley,  sleeg, 
sles,  scleg  (not  found  in  AS.);  <  Icel.  slsegr 
(for  *slcegr),  sly,  cunning,  =  Sw.  slog,  handy, 
dexterous ;  appar.  related  to  Sw.  slug,  sly,  = 
Dan.  slu^,  slu,  sly,  =  D.  sluw  =  LG.  slou  (> 
G.  schlau,  dial,  schlauch),  sly;  perhaps  (like 
G.  verschlagen,  cunning,  sly,  Icel.  sliegr,  kick- 
ing, as  a  horse)  from  the  root  of  slay^,  AS. 
sledn  (pret.  sloh,  pp.  slogan),  strike:  see  sIoaj^, 
and  cf .  sZMgri.  But  the  relations  of  these  forms, 
and  the  orig.  sense,  are  uncertain.  Hence 
sleight^.']     It.  Cunning;  skilful;  shrewd. 

Whom  graver  age 
And  long  experience  hath  made  wise  and  Ay. 

Fair/ax. 

2.  Meanly  artful;  insidious;  crafty. 

Slie  wyles  and  subtill  craf  tinesse. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1. 1046. 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  dy 
Expression  found  its  home. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  7. 

3.  Playfully  artful ;  knowing;  having  an  inten- 
tionally transparent  artfulness. 

Gay  wit,  and  humor  sly. 
Danced  laughing  In  his  light-blue  eye. 

ScoU,  Eokeby,  lii.  5.' 

The  captain  (who  heard  all  about  it  from  his  wife)  was 

wondrous  sly,  I  promise  you,  inquiring  every  time  we 

met  at  table,  as  if  in  forgetfulness,  whether  she  expected 

anybody  to  meet  her  at  St.  Louis. 

Dickenx,  American  Notes,  xii. 

4t.  Artfully  and  delicately  wrought;  cunning; 

ingenious. 

And  theryn  was  a  towre  f  ulle  slyghe. 
That  was  bothe  stronge  and  hyghe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  141.    (Halliwell.) 

5t.  Thin;  fine;  slight;  slender. 

Two  goodly  Beacons,  ...  set  in  silver  sockets  bright, 
Cover'd  with  lids  deviz'd  of  substance  sly. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  46. 

6.  lUicit:  as,  sly  grog  (liquor  made  in  illicit 
stills).    [Slang.] 

A  sly  trade's  always  the  best  for  paying,  and  for  selling 
too.       Mayheu),  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  318. 

On  the  sly,  or  sometimes  by  the  sly,  in  a  sly  or  secret 
manner;  secretly.    [Colloq.] 

Shell  never  again  think  me  anything  but  a  paltry  pre- 
tense—  too  nice  to  take  heaven  except  upon  flattering 
conditions,  and  yet  selling  myself  for  any  devil's  change 
iij/  the  sly.  George  Eliot,  Midmemarch,  Ixxviii. 

Sly  goose.  See  goose.=Syn.  1  and  2.  Cunning,  Artful, 
Sly,  etc.  (see  cunning^). — 3.  Kogulsh,  playful,  waggish. 
sly-boots  (sli'bots),  n.  [<  sly  +  boots,  frequent 
in  similar  compounds,  as  clumsy-boots,  lazy- 
boots,  etc.]  A  sly,  cunning,  or  waggish  per- 
son: also  applied  to  animals.    [Humorous.] 

The  frog  called  the  lazy  one  several  times,  but  in  vain  ; 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  stirring  him,  though  the  sly- 
boots heard  well  enough  all  the  while.  Addisfm. 

sly-bream  (sli'brem),  n.    A  fish  of  the  genus 

3pibulus. 
slyly,  Slily  (sli'li),  adv.     [<  MB.  slyly,  sleighly; 

<  sly  +  -ly^.2     It-  In  an  ingenious  or  cunning 

manner;  skilfully. 

Eek  men  broughte  him  out  of  his  countree 
Fro  yeer  to  yeer  f ul  pryvely  his  rente. 
But  honestly  and  slyly  he  It  spente. 

Chxmeer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  686. 

2.  In  an  artful  manner;  with  dexterous  or  in- 
genious secrecy ;  craftily. 

But  cast  you  stUy  in  his  way, 

Before  he  be  aware. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  196). 

Would  you  have  run  away  so  slUy,  lady, 
And  not  have  seen  me? 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  il ! 

slyne  (slin),  n.  Same  as  cleat^.  [Eng.] 
slyness  (sli'nes),  n.  [Formerly  also  sUneslj  < 
sly  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  sly,  or  con- 
duct that  is  sly,  in  any  sense ;  craftiness ;  arch 
or  artful  wUiness ;  cunning,  especially  satirical 
or  playful  cunning ;  archness ;  the  use  of  wiles 
or  stratagems,  or  the  quality  inclining  one  to 
use  them. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimicry  ...  he  can  assume 
my  air,  and  give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts 
more  than  anything  I  could  say  if  I  were  present. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

slype  (slip), «.    [Prop.  s7ipe;  a  var.  of  sZJpl.]    In 

some  English  cathedrals,  a  passage  leading 
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from  the  transept  to  the  chapter-house  or  toi 
the  deanery. 

S.  M.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  sfeori  meter  ;  (6) 
of  Scientiee  Magister  (Master  of  Science). 

smack^  (smak),  V.  i.  [Formerly  and  still  dial, 
assibilated  sniatch,  q.  v. ;  (a)  <.  ME.  smacken, 
smackien,  smaken,  <  AS.  *smacian,  smaoigan  = 
OPries.  smakia  =  MD.  smaecken,  J>.  smaken 
=  MLG.  smaken,  smacken  =  OHG.  smdkken, 
smachen,  smahhen,  give  forth  taste,  MHG.  smack- 
en, smacken,  taste,  try,  smell,  perceive,  =  Icel. 
smakka  =  Sw.  smaka  =  Dan.  smage  (Soand. 
prob.  <  LG.),  taste;  (6)  <  ME.  smecchen  (pret. 
smeihte,  smachte,  smauhte,  pp.  smaught,  ismaht, 
ismeiht,  ismecehed),  have  a  savor,  scent,  taste, 
relish,  imagine,  understand,  perceive,  <  AS. 
smeccan,  smxccan,  smecgan,  taste,  =  OPries. 
smekka,  smetsa  =  MLG.  smecken  =  OHG.  smec- 
chan,  MHG.  smecken,  G.  schmecken,  taste,  try, 
smell,  perceive;  from  the  noun.  The  senses 
are  more  or  less  involved,  but  all  rest  on  the 
sense  'taste.'  The  word  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neously regarded  as  identical  with  smack^,  as 
if  'taste'  proceeds  from  'smacking  the  lips.'] 

1 .  To  have  a  taste ;  have  a  certain  flavor ;  sug- 
gest a  certain  thing  by  its  flavor. 

[It]  amacketh  like  pepper. 

Baret,  Alvearie,  1680.    {Latham.) 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  have  a  certain  char- 
acter or  property,  especially  in  a  slight  degree ; 
suggest  a  certain  character  or  quality:  com- 
monly with  of. 

All  sects,  all  ages  smoci  of  tliis  vice. 

SAffli.,  M.  lor  M.,  ii.  2.  6. 

Do  not  these  verses  miadc  of  the  rough  magnanimity  of 
the  old  English  vein  ?  Lamt,  New  Year's  Eve. 

Pears  that  smuck  of  the  sunny  South. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  Squire  ol  Low  Degree. 

Smack^  (smak),  n.     [Formerly  and  still  dial, 
assibilated  smatch,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  smak  (also  as- 
sibilated  smach),  <  AS.  smxc  =  MD.  smseck,  D. 
smaak  =  G.  geschmack  =  S  w.  smak  =  Dan.  smag, 
taste :  see  smack'^,  v.    The  AS.  swsec,  swsbcc,  sa- 
vor, smell,  is  a  different  word.]     1.  A  taste  or 
flavor;  savor;  espeeially,aslightflavorthat sug- 
gests a  certain  thing ;  also,  the  sense  of  taste. 
The  streine  of  straunge  deuise, 
Which  Epicures  do  now  adayes  inuent, 
To  yeld  good  smacke  vnto  their  daintie  tongncs. 

Gatcmgne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  S9. 

Muske,  though  it  be  sweet  in  ye  smel,  is  sowre  in  the 
gmmUce.  lyyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  90. 

Hence  —  2.  A  flavor  or  suggestion  of  a  certain 
quality. 

Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath 
yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  SEdtness 
ol  time.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  111. 

Some  smack  of  Robin  Hood  is  In  the  man. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
3t.  Scent;  smell. 
Kest  vpon  a  clyfl e  ther  costese  lay  drye, 
He  [a  raven,  who  just  before  is  said  to  "croak  for  comfort" 
on  finding  carrion]  hade  the  smelle  of  the  emach  & 
smoltes  theder  sone. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  IL  461. 

4.  A  small  quantity;  a  taste;  a  smattering. 

If  it  be  one  that  hath  a  little  smack  of  learning,  he  re. 
jecteth  as  homely  gear  and  common  ware  whatsoever  is 
not  stuffed  full  of  old  moth-eaten  words  and  terms,  that 
be  worn  out  of  use. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  12. 
He  'says  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  sm/uHc. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  iv.  69. 

=Syn.  1.  Flavor,  Savor,  etc.  (see  taste),  tang.— 2.  Touch, 
spice,  dash,  tinge. 
smack^  (smak),  V.  [<  ME.  *smacken,  <  MD. 
smacken,  D.  smakken,  smite,  knock,  east,  fling, 
throw,  =  MLG.  smacken  =  LG.  smakken,  smack 
(the  lips),  =  G.schmatsen  (var.  of  *sclimacken; 
ef.  E.  smatter),  smack,  fell  (a  tree),  =  Sw. 
smacka,  smack,  Sw.  dial,  smakka,  throw  down 
noisily,  smacka,  hit  smartly,  =  Dan.  smxkke, 
slam,  liang;  prob.  orig.  imitative,  not  con- 
nected with  smack^,  taste,  unless  ultimately,  in 
the  same  orig.  imitative  root.  Hence  ult.  smash. 
Cf.  smatter.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  smite  or  strike 
smartly  and  so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  sound; 
give  a  sharp  blow  to,  especially  with  the  inside 
of  the  hand  or  fingers ;  slap :  as,  to  smack  one's 
cheek. 

They  are  conceited  snips  of  men,  .  .  .  and  you  feel  like 
smacking  them,  as  you  would  a  black  fly  or  a  mosquito. 
B.  W.  Beecher,  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching. 

A  teacher  who  had  smacked  a  boy's  ear  for  impertinence. 
The  Congregationaliet,  June  11, 1885. 

2.  To  cause  (something)  to  emit  a  sharp  sound 
by  striking  or  slapping  it  with  something  else : 
as,  he  smacked  the  table  with  his  fist. —  3.  To 
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part  smartly  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  sound:  used 
chiefly  of  the  lips. 

Not  smaekynge  thy  lyppes,  as  comonly  do  hogges. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  344. 
Smacking  his  lips  with  an  au:  of  ineffable  relish.    Scott. 
4.  To  kiss,  especially  in  a  coarse  or  noisy  man- 
ner. 

The  curled  whirlpools  suck,  smack,  and  embrace. 
Yet  drown  them.  Donne. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  sharp  sound  by  a 
smart  parting  of  the  lips,  as  after  tasting  some- 
thing agreeable. 

The  King,  when  weary  he  would  rest  awhile, 
Dreams  of  the  Dainties  he  hath  had  yer- while. 
Smacks,  swallows,  grindes  both  with  his  teeth  and  laws. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Schisme. 
Swedish  horses  are  stopped  by  a  whistle,  and  encouraged 
by  a  smacking  of  the  lips. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travels,  p.  22. 

2.  To  kiss  so  as  to  make  a  smart,  sharp  sound 
with  the  lips;  kiss  noisily.— 3.  To  come  or  go 
against  anything  with  great  force.  HalUwell. 
[Frov.  Eng.]— To  smack  at,  to  smack  the  lips  at  as 
an  expression  of  relish  or  enjoyment. 

He  that  by  cralty  significations  of  ill-will  doth  prompt 
the  slanderer  to  vent  his  poison— .  .  .  he  that  pleasingly 
relisheth  and  smacketh  at  it,  as  he  is  a  partner  in  the  fact, 
so  he  is  a  sharer  in  the  guilt.       Barrow,  i.  391.    (Dames.) 

She  had  praised  detestable  oustai-d,  and  smacked  at 
wretched  wines.       QoldsmUh,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixxi. 

smack^  (smak),  n.  [<  ME.  *smack  =  D.  smak,  a 
loud  noise,  =  G.  schmatz,  a  smack,  =  Sw.  dial. 
smdkk,  a  light,  quick  blow,  =  Dan.  smsek,  a 
smack,  rap:  S66smack^,v.'\  1.  A  smart,  sharp 
sound  made  by  the  lips,  as  in  a  hearty  kiss,  or 
as  an  expression  of  enjoyment  after  an  agree- 
able taste ;  also,  a  similar  sound  made  by  the 
lash  of  a  whip ;  a  crack ;  a  snap. 

He  .  .  .  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack 
That  at  the  parting  all  the  church  did  echo. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 180. 

2.  A  sharp,  sudden  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand;  a  slap.  Johnson. —  3.  A  loud  kiss; 
a  buss. 

She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss, 

'Tis  now  a  little  one,  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

Cowper,  The  Parrot  (trans.). 

The  gentlemen  gallantly  attended  their  fair  ones  to 
their  respective  abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them  with  a 
heaity  smack.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  171. 

smack^  (smak),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of 
smack^,  ».]  In  a  sudden  and  direct  or  aggres- 
sive .manner,  as  with  a  smack  or  slap ;  sharply ; 
plump;  straight. 

Give  me  a  man  who  is  always  plumping  his  dissent  to 
my  doctrines  smack  in  my  teeth. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  iii.  1. 

smack^  (smak),  n.  [<  MD.  smacke,  D.  smak  = 
MLG.  smacke,  LG.  smak  (cf .  Dan.  smakke  =  Sw. 
smack = G.  schmacke = F .  semaque = Sp.  esmaque 
=  Pg. sumaca,  all  <  D.  or  LG.),  a  smack;  gen- 
erally thought  to  stand  for  *snack  =  AS.  snacc 
=  Icel.  snekkja  =  Sw.  sndcka  =  Dan.  snekke,  a 
small  sailing  vessel,  a  smack;  cf.  Sw.  sndcka, 
Dan.  snekke  =  MLG.  LG.  snigge  =  OHG.  sneg- 
go,  snecco,  MHG.  snegge,  snecke,  G.  schnecke,  a 
snail;  from  the  root  of  E.  sneak,  snake,  snail: 
see  sneak,  snake,  stiag^,  snail.  For  the  inter- 
change of  sm-  and  «»-,  cf .  smatter. 'i  1 .  A  sloop- 
rigged  vessel  formerly  much  used  in  the  coast- 
ing and  fishing  trade. — 2.  A  fishing- vessel  pro- 
vided with  a  well  in  which  the  fish  are  kept  alive; 
a  fishing-smack.  Smacks  are  either  sailing  vessels 
or  steamers.  They  are  chiefly  market-boats,  and  in  the 
United  States  are  most  numerous  on  the  south  coast  of 
New  England. 

Previous  to  1846,  the  Gloucester  vessels  engaged  in  the 
halibut  fishery  did  not  carry  ice,  and  many  of  them  were 
made  into  smacks,  so-called,  which  was  done  by  building 
a  water-tight  compartment  amidships,  and  boring  holes 
in  the  bottom  to  admit  salt-water,  and  thus  the  fish  were 
kept  alive.  Fisherman's  Memorial  Book,  p.  70. 

smack-boat  (smak'bot),  n.  A  fishing-boat  pro-- 
vided  with  a  well,  often  a  clincher-built  row- 
boat,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  as  that  carried  by 
New  London  smacks  and  other  fishing-vessels. 
Also  smacks-boat. 

smacked  (smakt),  a.  Crushed  or  ground.  [South- 
em  U.  S.] 
Smacked  (ground — as  smacked  corn). 

Trans.  Amer.  PhUol.  Ass.,  XVII.  46. 

smackee  (smak'e),  n.     [<  smack  +  dim.  -ee2.] 

A  small  fishing-smack.     E.  Ingersoll.     [Key 

West,  Florida.] 
smacker  (smak'fer),  n.     [<  smack^  +  -erl.]     1. 

One  who  smacks. —  2.  A  smaek,  or  loud  kiss. 
smackeringt  (smak'er-ing),  n.  [Cf .  smattering.'] 

A  smattering. 
Such  as  meditate  by  snatches,  never  chewing  the  cud 

and  digesting  their  meat,  they  may  happily  get  a  smack- 
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ering,  lor  discourse  and  table-talk,  but  not  enough  to  keep 

soul  and  life  together,  much  less  for  strength  and  vigour. 

Bev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  83. 

smack-fisliermail   (smak'flsh"6r-man),  n.     A 
fisherman  belonging  to  a  smaek;  a  smackman. 
smacking  (smak'ing),  p.  a.    Making  a  sharp, 
brisk  sound ;  hence,  smart ;  lively. 

Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  find  cries  "No  words  1" 

Pope,  To  Miss  Blount,  1.  26. 

We  had  a  smacking  breeze  for  several  hours,  and  went 
along  at  a  great  rate  until  night. 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  276. 

smackman,  smacksman  (smak'man,  smaks'- 
man),  n.;  pi.  smackman,  smacksmen  (-men).  One 
who  sails  or  works  on  a  smack. 

A  fearful  gale  drowned  no  less  than  360  smacksman. 

The  Academy,  Feb.  4, 1888,  p.  77. 

smack-smooth  (smak'smoTH),  adv.  Openly.- 
without  obstruction  or  impediment;  also 
smoothly  level. 

smaik  (smak),  n.  [loel.  srneyhr,  mean-spirit- 
ed, timid ;  cf.  smeykinn,  insinuating,  cringing, 
sleek.]  A  puny  or  silly  fellow;  a  paltry  rogue. 
[Scotch.] 

smale^  (smal),  a.    A  dialectal  form  of  small. 

smale'-'  (smal),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  form 
of  a  hare.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Smalkaldic  (smal-kal'dik),  a.  [Also  Schmal- 
kaldie  or  Smalcaldic;  <  Smalkald,  Schmalkald, 
or  Smalcald,  in  G.  Schmalkalden,  +  -jc]  Per- 
taining to  Schmalkalden,  a  town  in  Thuringia. 
—  Smalkaldic  Articles.  Same  as  Articles  of  Schmal- 
kald (which  see,  under  article).—  Smalkaldic  League,  a 
league  entered  into  at  Schmalkalden  in  1531  by  several 
Protestant  princes  and  free  cities  for  the  common  defense 
of  their  faith  and  political  independence  against  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.—Small£aldic  war,  the  unsuccessful  war 
waged  by  the  Smalkaldic  League  against  Charles  V.  (1646- 
1647). 

small  (smS,l),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  smal; 
also  dial,  smale;  <  ME.  small,  smal,  smel  (pi. 
smale),  <  AS.  smxl,  thin,  small,  =  OS.  smal  = 
OPries.  smel  =  D.  smal  =  MLG.  smal  =  OHG. 
MHG.  smal,  G.  schmal,  slender,  =  Dan.  Sw. 
smal,  narrow,  thin  (cf .  Icel.  obs.  smali,  n.,  small 
cattle,  goats,  etc.,  smselingi,  a  small  man),  = 
Goth,  smals,  small ;  related  to  Icel.  smdr  =  Dan. 
smaa  =  Sw.  smd  =  OHG.  smdhi,  MHG.  smahe, 
smxhe,  small  (ef.  OHG.  smdhi,  smallness,  G. 
schmach,  disgrace,  orig.  smallness,  sehmachten, 
languish,  dwindle) ;  prob.  related  to  L.  macer, 
lean,  thin  (see  meager),  Gr.  /laxpSg,  long,  ««Kpdf, 
afiiKpdg,  small  (see  macron,  micron) ;  cf.  OBulg. 
mala,  small,  Gr.  /iy?ia  (for  *a/i^?ia  ?),  small  cat- 
tle, Olr.  «!«?,  a  beast.]  I.  a.  1.  Slender;  thin; 
narrow. 

With  middle  smal  &  wel  ymake. 
Specmiens  of  B.  E.  (ed.  Morris  and  Skeat),  II.  iv.  (A),  1. 16. 

2.  Little  in  size ;  not  great  or  large ;  of  less  than 
average  or  ordinary  dimensions;  diminutive. 

This  smaU  inheritance  my  lather  left  me 
.Contenteth  me.         Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  10.  20. 
Lord  Barnard  he  had  a  little  small  sword. 
That  hung  low  down  by  his  knee. 

ChUd  Nmyci  (ChUd's  Ballads,  H.  43). 

3.  Little  or  inferiorin  degree,  quantity,  amount, 
duration, number,  value, etc.;  short  (in  time  or 
extent);  narrow,  etc. 

Thus  thel  endured  thre  dayes,  that  neuer  tliei  dide  of 

haubrek  ne  helme  from  theire  hedes  till  the  nyght  that 

thei  ete  soche  vitaile  as  tbei  hadde,  but  it  was  full  smalL 

Jlferii»(E.E.  T.S.),u.  267. 

The  army  of  the  Syrians  came  with  a  smalS.  company  of 
men.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  24. 

There  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way.    Acts  xix.  28. 

I  had  but  a  smal  desire  to  waike  much  abroad  in  the 
streets.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  96. 

The  small  time  I  staid  in  London,  diuers  Courtiers  and 

others,  my  acquaintances,  hath  gone  with  mee  to  see  her. 

Quoted  in  Capt,  John  Smith's  Worits,  II.  32. 

They  went  aboard  the  Rebecka,  which,  two  days  before, 
was  frozen  twenty  miles  up  the  river ;  but  a  small  rain 
falling  set  her  free.     Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  209. 

Though  we  have  not  sent  all  we  would  (because  our 
cash  is  small),  yet  it  is  yt  we  could. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  144. 
A  small  mile  below  the  bridge  there  is  an  oblong  square 
hill,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  by  art. 

Pococke,  Description  ol  the  East,  II.  73. 
The  small,  hard,  wu^r  pulse.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  112. 
A  lud'dah  is  the  smallest  Egyptian  coin. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  372. 

4.  Low,  as  applied  to  station,  social  position, 
etc. 

Al  were  it  so  she  were  of  smal  degree, 
Sufflseth  hym  hir  yowthe  and  hir  beautee. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  381. 

The  king  made  a  least  unto  all  the  people  that  werf 

present  in  Shashan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small. 

Esther  1. 5. 


small 

5.  Being  of  little  moment,  weight,  or  impor- 
tance;  trivial ;  insignificant;  petty;  trifling:  as, 
it  is  a  small  matter  or  thing ;  a  small  subject. 

Ye  foreaken  the  grete  worthinesse  of  concience  and  of 
vertu,  and  ye  seken  yowre  gerdouns  of  the  miudo  wordeB 
of  straunge  folkea.  Chaucer,  Boethias,  ii.  prose  7. 

This  was  thought  no  muUl  peece  of  cunning,  being  in 
deed  a  matter  of  some  dlfflcultie. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  11, 

6.  Of  little  genius,  ability,  or  force  of  char- 
acter; petty;  insignificant. 

Consorts  with  the  small  poets  of  the  time. 

B.  Jmwon,  Alchemist,  1. 1. 

7.  Containing  little  of  the  principal  quality, 
or  little  strength;  weak:  as,  small  beer. 

This  liquor  tasted  like  a  small  cider,  and  was  not  un- 
pleasant. Sicift,  GulliTer's  Travels,  ii.  1. 
They  can't  blew  their  malt  liquor  too  smaU. 

Barkam,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  70. 

8.  Thin:  applied  to  tones  or  to  the  voice,  (a) 
Fine ;  of  a  clear  and  high  sound ;  treble. 

He  syngeth  in  his  voys  gentil  and  mui. 

Chaucer,  MiUer's  Tale,  1.  174. 
He  herde  the  notes  miall 
Of  byrdes  mery  syngynge. 
I/ylM  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  121). 

Thy  mnall  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  sliriU  and  sound. 

SkaJc.,  T.  N.,  i.  i.  32. 
(&)  Gentle ;  soft ;  faint ;  not  loud. 
After  the  fire  a  still  email  voice.  1 KL  xiz.  12. 

9.  Characterized  by  littleness  of  mind  or  char- 
acter; evincing  little  worth;  narrow-minded; 
sordid;  selfish;  ungenerous;  mean;  base;  un- 
worthy. 

Neither  was  it  a  small  policy  in  Newport  and  the  Mar- 
riners  to  report  in  England  we  had  such  plentie,  and 
bring  vs  so  jaam  men  without  victuals,  when  they  had 
so  many  private  Factors  in  the  Fort. 

Quoted  in  Ca/pt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 199. 

Among  the  flippant  and  the  frivolous,  we  also  become 
muUl  and  empty.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  258. 

10.  Having  little  property ;  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Jones  was  not  alone  when  he  saw  Ananias,  but  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Miles  Cottingham,  a  smaU  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  707. 

11.  Meager  in  quantity,  as  a  body  of  water: 
an  anglers'  epithet:  as,  the  water  is  too  small 
to  use  the  fly.  [Scotland.]  — 12.  Noting  the 
condition  of  the  cutting  edge  of  a  saw  as  con- 
densed by  hammering :  same  as  tight a  small 

gross,  ten  dozen,  or  120. — In  a  small  way.  (a)  With 
little  capital  or  stock :  as,  to  be  in  business  in  a  small  way. 
(ft)  Unostentatioasly ;  without  pretension. 

Mrs.  Bates  .  .  .  was  a  very  old  lady,  almost  past  every 
thing  but  tea  and  quadrille.  She  lived  with  her  single 
daughter  in  a  yery  STnall  way,  and  was  considered  with  all 
the  regard  and  respect  which  a  harmless  old  lady,  under 
such  untoward  circumstances,  can  excite. 

Jane  Austen,  Emma,  iii. 

Small  ale,  ale  weak  in  malt  and  probably  without  hops 
or  otherbitteringi'edient :  used  because  cheaper,  and  also 
for  refreshment  in  hot  weather  or  after  excessive  indul- 
gence in  strong  liquors.    Compare  small  }>eer. 

For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale;  .  .  . 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  amplest  ale, 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii.  1  and  77. 

Small  arms.  Seearm^. — SmaU  ashler.  SeeasMer.S. — 
Small  beer,  bower,  brown,  bugloss.   See  the  nouns. 

—  Small  burdock.  Sxiae  aslesseriurdock.  See  burdock. 
— Small  capitals,  capital  letters  of  the  short  and  small 
form  (A,  B,  0,  D,  etc.)  furnished  with  every  font  of  re- 
man text-type.  The  letter  was  first  made  in  type  by 
Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice  in  1501,  and  used  bjr  him  as 
the  regular  capital  for  his  new  italic.  Small  capitals  are 
indicated  in  manuscript  by  two  parallel  lines  under  the 
word  intended  to  be  printed  in  them.  Abbreviated  S.  C, 
or  Dm.  cap. —  Small  cardamom,  the  common  cardamom, 
Elettaria  Cardamomum.  Also  caHed  Ufalabar  cardamom. 
See  cardamom.— SmaU  casino,  celandine,  cranberry. 
See  the  nouns.— Small  chorus.  Same  as  semichorus. — 
Small  coal,  coal  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  either  in 
mining  or  in  the  course  of  its  loading  and  transportation 
to  market;  slack.  Small  coal  is  frequently  abbreviated 
to  smaas.—Sma,U.  debts,  small-debt  court.  See  debt. 
— SmaU  double-post,  a  size  of  printing-paper,  19  x  29 
inches.  [Kng.]— SmaU  fTuits,  try,  generals,  hand. 
See  fruit,  fry^,  etc.— SmaU  intestine,  the  intestine  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  ileocsecal  va.lve,  consisting  of  the  duo- 
denum, jejunum,  and  ileum.  See  cut  under  intestine. — 
SmaU  magnolia.  See  Magnolia,  I.—  Small  matweed. 
See  matweed,  2  (6).—  Small  mean.  See  m«a»3,  3  (c).— 
Small  measure.  See  »n«ffl«ure.— SmaU  number,  in 
printing,  same  as  short  number  (which  see,  under  short). 

—  Small  octave.  See  octave.  2  (e).— SmaU  orchestra, 
palmetto,  pearl,  peppermint,  pond.    See  the  nouns. 

—  SmaU  Penalties  Act.  See  penalty.—  Small  pota- 
toes, quarto,  reed.  See  potato,  gumto,  reed.— SmaU 
reed-grass.  Same  as  smcul  reed.— SmaU  spikenard, 
stores,  sword.  See  the  nouns.- SmaU  stuff  (mmt), 
spun  yarn,  marline,  and  small  ropes.- SmaU  talk,  trifling 
or  unimportant  conversation. 

Mr.  Oasaubon  seemed  even  unconscious  that  trivialities 
existed,  and  never  handed  round  that  small-talk  of  heavy 
men  which  is  as  acceptable  as  stale  bride-cake  brought 
forth  with  an  odor  of  the  cupboard. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  iii. 
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Small  tithes.  See  attarage,  2.— Small  wares.  See 
wore2.— The  small  hours.  See  Tumr.-lo  think  small 
beer  of.  See  beerl.  =Syn.  1.  Smaller,  Fewer  (see  less^), 
tiny,  puny,  stunted,  Lilliputian,  minute. — 2.  InconsideraF 
ble,  unimportant,  slender,  scanty,  moderate,  paltry,  slight, 
feeble. — 6.  Shallow.  See  pettiness.— 9.  Illiberal,  stingy, 
scrimping. 

II,  n.  1.  A  small  thing  or  quantity;  also,  the 
small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing:  as,  the  sm,all 
of  the  leg  or  of  the  back ;  specifically,  the  small- 
est part  of  the  trunk  of  a  whale ;  the  tapering 
part  toward,  near,  or  at  the  base  of  the  flukes. 
Now,  certes,  and  ye  lete  me  thus  sterve, 
Yit  have  ye  wonne  theron  but  a  smal. 

Chancer,  Complaint  to  his  Lady,  L  113. 
Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 
Duvn.  More  calf,  certain. 
Boyet.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  In  the  small. 

Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  645. 

2.  pi.  Same  as  small-clothes. 
Tony  Washington,  the  negro  barber  from  the  village, 

and  assistant  violinist,  appeared  in  powdered  hair,  a  faded 
crimson  silk  coat,  ruffle  cuffs,  and  white  smalls. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  10. 

3.  pi.  The  "little  go,"  or  previous  examina- 
tion: as,  to  be  plucked  for  smalls.  [British 
university  slang.] 

"  Greats,"  so  far  as  the  name  existed  in  my  time,  meant 
the  Public  Examination,  as  distinguished  from  Respon- 
sions.  Little-go,  or  "  Sm/uls." 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Contemporary  Kev.,  LI.  821. 

4.  pi.  In  coal-minmg,  same  as  small  coal  (see 
above). —  5.  pi.  In  metal-mming,  ore  mixed  with 
gangue  in  particles  of  small  size :  a  term  used 
with  various  shades  of  meaning  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  England. 

The  ore  ...  is  tijiped  from  trucks  on  to  a  grating  of 
iron  bars  about  2^  in.  apart;  the  "mine  smalls"  pass 
through.  The  Engineer,  LXX.  126. 

A  smaU  ajld  eailv,  an  informal  evening  entertainment. 
[Colloq.] 

For  the  clearing  off  of  these  worthies,  Mrs.  Fodsnap 
added  a  small  and  early  evening  to  the  dinner. 

IHckeni,  Mutual  Friend,  xi. 

In  smallt,  in  a  form  relatively  small ;  in  miniature. 

The  Labours  of  Hercules  in  massy  silver,  and  many  in- 
comparable pictures  in  small.   Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22, 1644. 

Small  of  an  anchor,  that  part  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor 

immediately  underthe  stock. — SmaU  of  the  back.    See 

backT^. 
small  (smftl),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  smalen;  <  small,  o.] 

To  make  little  or  less ;  lessen.    Imp.  Diet. 
small  (smai),  adv.     [<  MB.  smM;  <  small,  o.] 

If.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree ;  little. 

But,  for  that  I  was  purveyed  of  a  make, 
I  wepte  but  smal,  and  that  I  undertake. ' 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  592. 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Enow,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1273. 

2.  Low,  in  low  tones;  gently;  timidly;  also, 
in  a  shrill  or  high  key. 

Flute.  Let  not  me  play  a  woman ;  I  have  a  beard  com- 
ing. 

Qvince.  You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you  may  speak 
as  small  as  you  will.  Shak. ,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2.  49. 

The  reposing  toiler  [on  Sunday],  thoughtfully  smoking, 
talking  small,  as  if  in  honour  of  the  stillness;  or  hearken- 
ing to  the  wailing  of  the  gulls. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Memoirs  of  an  Islet. 

To  do  smaU,  to  have  little  success  or  poor  luck. — To 
sing  small.    See  sing. 

smallage  (sm^'laj),  n.  [<  ME.  smalege,  orig. 
*smalache,<  smat,  small,  +  ache,  water-parsley, 
smallage,  <  L.  apimm,  parsley:  see  ache^.1  The 
celery-plant,  Apiv/m  grameolens,  especially  in 
its  wild  state,  it  is  then  a  marsh-plant,  with  the  leaf- 
stalks little  developed  and  of  a  coarse  and  acrid  quality. 

small-clothes  (smal'kloTHz),  n.  pi.  Knee- 
breeches,  as  distinguished  from  pantaloons  and 
trousers;  especiaUy,  the  close-fitting  knee- 
breeches  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "Also  short 
clothes  and  smalls. 

One  ...  in  full  fashion  drest,  .  .  . 
His  smaU'Clothes  sat  so  close  and  tight; 
His  boots,  like  jet,  were  black  and  bright. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  i.  20. 

His  well-brushed  Sunday  coat  and  small-clothes,  his 
bright  knee  and  shoe  bucMes,  his  long  silk  stockings, 
were  all  arranged  with  a  trim  neatness  refreshing  to  be- 
hold.        ^  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  62. 

small-dot  (smWdot),  n.  In  lace-making,  a  name 
given  to  point  d'esprit,  and  to  any  very  small 
pieces  of  solid  work  recurring  at  regular  inter- 
vals on  the  rSseau  or  background. 

smallflsh  (smai'fish),  n.  The  candlefish  or 
eulachon.     [Pacific  coast,  U.  8.] 

small-headed  (smal'hed''''ed),  a.  Having  a  com- 
paratively or  relatively  small  head;  microce- 
phalic or  microcephalous — SmaU-headed  fly- 
catcher, a  bird  of  the  eastern  United  States,  described 
as  Muidcapa  minvta  by  Wilson  (1812),  Nuttall  (1832),  and 
Audubon  (1839),  but  never  since  identified.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  fly-catching  warbler  of  the  genus  JUyiodioctes. 
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smallish  (sm^'lish),  a.  [<  small  +  -Mi.] 
Somewhat  small;  rather  small  than  large. 

Hise  shuldris  of  a  large  brede. 
And  smalish  in  the  girdilstede. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  826. 

smallmouth  (smS,!' mouth),  n.  The  small- 
mouthed  black -bass. 

small-mouthed  (smai'moutht),  a.  Having  a 
comparatively  or  relatively  small  mouth :  as, 
the  small-mouthed  black-bass. 

smallness  (smal'nes),  n.  [Formerly  also  smal- 
ness;  <  ME.  smalnes;  <  small  +  -ness.']  The  state 
or  character  of  being  small,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. =Syn.  PettfTtsgs,  etc.    SeelitOeness. 

small-pica  (sm&l'pi'ka),  n.  A  size  of  printing- 
type,  a  little  less  than'7  lines  to  the  inch,  inter- 
mediate between  the  sizes  pica  (larger)  and 
long-primer  (smaller).  It  is  equal  to  11  points 
in  the  new  system.  See  jjoinii,  14  (6),  and  yico*. 

This  is  small-pica  type. 

Double  small-pica.    SeepUsa^. 

smallpox  (smai'poks'),  »■  [Orig.  small  pocks, 
i.  e.  little  pustules :  see  small  and  pock,  pox.'] 
An  acute,  highly  contagious  disease,  fatal  in 
between  one  third  and  one  fourth  of  unvac- 
cinated  cases,  it  ordinarily  presents  the  following 
features:  (1)  a  period  of  incubation  (three  to  eighteen 
days  or  more,  usually  twelve  to  fourteen  days) ;  (2)  period 
of  invasion  (two  to  four  days),  with  actiing  in  back,  limbs, 
epigastrium,  and  high  fever  (primary  fever),  usually  ush- 
ered in  by  well-marked  chill ;  (3)  period  of  eruption  (about 
five  days),  with  cropping  up  of  maculae,  quickly  develop- 
ing into  papules,  and  vesicles,  niore  or  less  distinctly  um- 
bilicated,  over  the  skin,  and  a  corresponding  eruption 
forming  little  erosions  and  ulcers  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  mouth  and  elsewhere  (a  marked  fall  of  tem- 
perature and  pulse-rate  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
with  a  subsequent  slow  rise  as  the  eruption  extends);  (4) 
period  of  suppuration  (four  to  five  days),  the  vesicles  be- 
coming pustules,  with  a  marked  rise  of  temperature  and 
pulse-rate  (secondary  fever);  (.'i)  period  of  desiccation  (six 
to  ten  days),  the  pustules  brefdcing  and  forming  dry  scabs. 
The  nature  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  It  can  remain  potential  in  clothes  or 
other  contaminated  articles  for  months  or  years.  All 
ages  are  susceptible,  but  especially  children,  and  the  dis- 
ease may  occur  in  the  fetus.  Also  called  variola.  See 
vaccination,  inoculation.— Confluent  smaUpox,  small- 
pox in  which  the  vesicles  and  pustules  unite  with  one 
another  to  form  bullse.— Discrete  smaUpox,  smallpox 
in  which  the  vesicles  and  pustules  remain  distinct. — 
Hemorrhagic  smaUpox,  smallpox  in  which  there  are 
hemorrhages,  as  from  the  mouth,  bronchial  tubes,  stom- 
ach, bowels,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  into  the  skin,  forming 
vibices  and  petechise.  Also  called  scorbictic,  bloody,  and 
black  smallpox  or  variola. 

smally  (smM'Ii),  adv.  [<  ME.  smally,  smalliche; 
<  small  +  -ly^.l  1.  In  a  small  manner,  quan- 
tity, or  degree ;  with  minuteness ;  little.  [Ob- 
solete or  rare.] 

We  see  then  how  weak  such  disputes  are,  and  how  smally 
they  make  to  this  purpose.   Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  11. 

Fed.  A  very  smale  sweete  voice.  He  assure  you. 
Qi£a.  Tis  smally  sweete  indeede. 

Marshm,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 

2t.  With  small  numbers. 

Eenulph  &  his  paramoure,  .  .  .  smally  accompanyed. 
Fabyan,  Chron.,  clii. 

smalt  (sm&lt),  n.  [<  It.  smalto,  enamel,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  esmalte  =  OP.  esmail,  P.  email  (ML.  smal- 
turn),  <  GK  schmalte  =  D.  smalt  =  Sw.  smalt  = 
Dan.  smalte,  smalt,  <  OHG.  smalzjan,  smelgan, 
MHG-.  smelzen,  G.  schmelzen,  melt,  cause  to  melt 
(cf.  Gr.  schmalz,  grease,  Olt.  smalzo,  butter), 
=  E.  smelt:  see  smelt^,  and  cf.  amel,  enamel.] 
Common  glass  tinged  of  a  fine  deep  blue  by  the 
protoxid  of  cobalt,  when  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  it  is  employed  as  a  pigment  in  painting,  and  in 
printing  upon  earthenware,  and  to  give  a  blue  tint  to 
writing-paper,  linen,  etc.  Also  called  enamt^blue,  Esch^ 
blue,  royal  blue. 

I  was  informed  that  at  Sneeberg  they  have  a  manufac- 
ture of  the  powder  blue  called  smalt,  made  of  cobalth. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  236. 

Green  smalt.  Same  as  cobalt  green  (which  see,  under 
green^). 

smaltine  (smS.l'tin),  n.  [<  smalt  +  -ine^.]  An 
arsenide  of  cobalt,  often  containing  nickel  and 
iron.  The  allied  arsenide  of  nickel,  into  which  it  passes, 
is  called  chloanthite.  Smaltine  occurs  in  isometric  crys- 
tals, also  massive,  of  a  tin-white  color  and  brilliant  me- 
tallic luster.  Also  called  smaltite,  gray  cobalt,  tinrwhite 
cobalt,  and  by  the  Germans  speiskobalt. 

smaltite  (smai'tit),  n.  [<  smalt  +  -ite^.]  Same 
as  smaltine. 

smaragdt  (smar'agd),  n.  [<  ME.  smaragde,  < 
OP.  smaragde  =  D.  OHG.  MHG.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
smaragd,  <  L.  smaragdus,  <  Gr.  cfidpaydoc,  a  pre- 
cious stone  of  light-green  color:  see  emerald.] 
A  precious  or  semi-precious  stone  of  green 
color. 

AUethethinges  .  .  .  that  Indus  giveth, .  .  .  thatmed- 
eleth  the  greue  stones  (smaragde)  with  the  white  (marga- 
ri*B)-  Chaucer,  Boethins,  iii.  meter  10. 
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Aristotle  doth  a£Bnne,  and  so  doth  AlbertuB  Magnus, 
that  a  Smaragd  worne  about  the  neoke  is  good  against  the 
Falling-sioknes.  Babeet  Book  (E.  E.  T.  a.),  p.  267. 

smaragdine  (sma-rag'din),  a.  [<  L.  smaragdi- 
nus,  <  smaragdus,  <  Gr.  a/xdpay6oc,  smaragd :  see 
smaragd.']  Of  a  green  color  like  that  of  smar- 
agd— that  is,  of  any  brilliant  green:  an  epithet 
used  loosely  and  in  different  senses. 

smaragdite  (sma-rag'dit),  n.  [<  smaragd  + 
-tte2.]  An  emerald-green  mineral,  thin-foliated 
to  fihrous  in  structure,  belonging  to  the  amphi- 
bole  or  hornblende  group :  it  is  found  in  certain 
rocks,  as  the  euphotide  of  the  Alps,  it  often  re- 
sembles disdlage  (hence  called  green  diaUage),  and  may  be 
in  part  derived  from  it  by  paramorphism. 

smaragdochalcite  (sma-rag-do-kal'sit),  n.  [< 
Gr.  afidpaydoQ,  smaragd,  +  ;i;a/t/cinf,  containing 
copper:  see  chaMUs.]    Same  as  dioptase. 

smarti  (smart),  V.  [<  ME.  smerten,  smeorten 
(pret.  smeart,  also  weak,  smerted),  <  AS.  *smeor- 
tan  (Somner)  (pret.  *smeart)  =  MD.  smerten,  D. 
smarten  =  MLGr.  smerten  =  OHG.  smerean  (pret. 
smarz),  MHG.  smerzen,  G.  schmerzen  =  Sw. 
smdrta  =  Dan.  smerte,  smart;  =  L.  mordere 
(^  mord,  orig.  *smord%),  bite,  pain,  sting,  = 
Skt.  y  mard  (orig.  *smard),  rub,  grind,  crush; 
of.  Buss,  smertu,  death,  Gr.  a/iep6v6g,  terrible.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  feel  a  lively,  pungent  pain; 
also,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  pungent  local  pain, 
as  from  some  piercing  or  irritating  applica- 
tion; be  acutely  painful:  often  used  imper- 
sonally. 

I  am  BO  wounded,  as  ye  may  wel  seen, 
That  1  am  lost  almost,  it  smert  so  sore. 

Chaucer,  A.  B.  C,  L  152. 
I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  miart. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  L  9.  28. 

2.  To  feel  mental  pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind ; 
suffer ;  be  distressed ;  suffer  evil  consequences ; 
bear  a  penalty. 

Christ  and  the  apostles  were  in  most  misery  in  the  land 
of  Jewry,  but  yet  the  whole  land  smarted  for  it  after. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853X  11.  42. 

It  was  Carteret's  misfortune  to  be  raised  to  power  when 
the  public  mind  was  still  sm^t/rHvg  from  recent  disappoint* 
ments.  llaamilay,  Horace  Walpole. 

3.  To  cause  a  smart  or  sharp  pain;  cause  suf- 
fering or  distress. 

This  is,  indeed,  disheartening;  it  is  his  [the  new  mem- 
ber's] first  lesson  in  committee  government,  and  the  mas- 
ter's rod  tmartx.  W.  Wilton,  Cong.  Gov.,  ii. 

To  smart  for  it,  to  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  some  act 
or  neglect. 

And  verily,  one  man  to  live  in  pleasure  and  wealth, 
while  all  other  weep  and  ema/rtforit,  that  is  the  part,  not 
of  a  king,  bat  of  a  jailor. 

Sir  T,  Hare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson)^  L 

II,  traris.  To  cause  a  smart  or  pain  to  or  in; 
cause  to  smart. 

What  calle  ye  goode?  fayn  wold  I  that  I  wiste : 
That  plesith  one,  a-nothir  emertitAe  soore. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  75. 

The  manner  of  the  Master  was  too  pointed  not  to  be 
felt,  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  wnarHng  the  good 
woman's  sensibilitieB  his  object  was  attained. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret^  L  16. 

smart^  (smart),  n.  [<  MB.  smert,  smerte,  smierte 
=  MD.  smerte,  T>.  smart  =  MLG.  smerte,  LG. 
smart  =  OHG.  smereo,  smerza,  MHG.  smerz,  G. 
schmers  =  Sw.  smdrta  =  Dan.  smerte,  pain ;  from 
the  verb.  In  def.  4  from  the  adj.]  1.  A  sharp, 
quicl^  lively  pain;  especially,  a  pricking  local 
pain,  as  the  pain  from  the  sting  of  nettles. 

As  faintly  reeling  he  conf  ess'd  the  Smart, 
Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart. 

Pope,  Iliad,  zt  944. 

Strong-matted,  thorny  branches,  whose  keen  smart 
He  heeds  in  no  wise.    JB.  W.  Gilder,  Love  in  Wonder. 

2.  Hence,  mental  pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind ; 
pungent  grief;  af^ction. 

Your  departeng  is  cause  of  all  my  tmerte, 
Only  for  that  I  do  this  payue  endure. 

Oimeryde»(E.  E.  T.  S.),l.  170. 

This  City  did  once  feele  the  smart  of  that  crnell  Hunni- 
cal  King  Attila  his  force.  Caryat,  Crudities,  1. 149. 

But  keep  your  fear  still ;  for  if  all  our  Art 
Miscarry,  thou  art  sure  to  share  the  Smart. 

Brome,  Noi-thern  Lass,  ii.  4. 

3.  Same  as  smart-money:  as,  to  pay  the  smart. 
—  4.  A  dandy;  one  who  affects  smartness  in 
dress ;  also,  one  who  affects  briskness,  vivacity, 
or  cleverness.     [Cant.] 

His  clothes  were  as  remarkably  fine  as  his  equipage 
could  be ;  ...  all  the  smarts,  all  the  silk  waistcoats  with 
silver  and  gold  edgings,  were  eclipsed  in  a  moment. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  ii.  4. 

smart^  (smart),  a.  [<  ME.  smart,  smarte,  smerte, 
smearte,  smierte,  smart;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Caus- 
ing a  smart  or  sharp  pain ;  especially,_  causing 
a  pricking  local  pain ;  pungent;  stinging. 
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Lett  mylde  mekenes  melt  in  thyn  hart^ 
That  thou  Eewe  on  my  nassyone. 
With  my  woundis  dope  and  smarte. 
With  crosse,  naylys,  spere  &  crowne. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  166. 
How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  1 
Shak.,  Hamlet^  iii.  1.  60. 
Old  Gharis  kept  aloof,  resolv'd  to  let 
The  venturous  Maid  some  smart  experience  reap 
Of  her  rash  confidence. 

J.  Beamnont,  Psyche,  ii.  20. 

2.  Sharp;  keen;  poignant:  applied  to  physical 
or  mental  pain  or  sufiering. 

For  certes  I  haue  sorow  ynow  at  hert, 
Keuer  man  had  at  the  full  so  sm^rt. 

Rom.  qf  ParUnay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3913. 

3.  Marked  by  or  executed  with  force  or  vigor; 
vigorous;  ef&cient;  sharp;  severe:  as,  a  swart 
blow;  a  smart  skirmish;  a  smart  walk. 

For  they  will  not  long  sustain  a  smart  Onset 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  74. 

It  [a  sheet  of  water]  is  remarkable  for  a  long  bridge  built 
across  it,  certainly  the  longest  I  ever  saw.  It  took  me 
fifteen  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  smart  walking,  to  go 
from  end  to  end,  and  measured  1860  paces. 

B.  Ball,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  I.  75. 

4.  Brisk;  lively;  fresh:  as,  a  smart  breeze. 

Of  the  esy  fyr  and  smart  also. 
Chaucer,  Frol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  215. 

5.  Acute  and  pertinent;  witty;  especially, 
marked  by  a  sharpness  which  is  nearer  to  pert- 
ness  or  impertinence  than  to  genuine  wit ;  su- 
perficially witty:  noting  remarks,  writings, 
etc. :  as,  a  smart  reply;  a  smart  saying. 

Thomas  of  Wilton  .  .  .  wrote  also  a  sireort  Book  on  this 
Subject  .  .  .  (Whether  Friars  in  Health,  and  Begging,  be 
in  the  state  of  perfection  ?)    The  Anti-Ftiarists  maintain- 
ing that  such  were  Bogues  by  the  Laws  of  6od  and  Man. 
Puaer,  Worthies,  Wiltshire,  III.  336. 
A  voluble  and  smart  fluence  of  tongue. 

Milton,  On  Bef.  of  Humb.  Bemonst.,  Pref, 

I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  there  may  possibly  be  found 

in  this  treatise  a  few  sayings,  among  so  great  a  number 

of  smart  turns  of  wit  and  humour  as  I  have  produced, 

which  have  a  proverbial  air. 

Sw^,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 

6.  Brisk ;  vivacious ;  lively ;  witty ;  especially, 
sharp  and  impertinent,  or  pert  and  forward, 
rather  than  genuinely  witty :  noting  persons. 

Baillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation ;  but,  as  it  is 
our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever 
is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  with  this,  and  turned 
it  all  into  what  is  generally  called  repartee  or  being 
smart.  Swift,  Conversation. 

The  awfully  smart  boy  is  only  smart — in  the  worst 
American  sense  of  the  word  —  as  his  own  family  make 
him  so;  and  if  he  is  a  nuisance  to  all  others,  his  own 
family  only  are  to  blame. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.,  Literary  Notes. 

7.  Dressed  in  an  elaborately  nice  or  showy 
manner;  well-dressed;  spruce. 

A  smart,  impudent-looking  young  dog,  dressed  like  a 
sailor  in  a  blue  jacket  and  check  shirt,  marched  up. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  202. 

I  scarcely  knew  him  again,  he  was  so  uncommonly  smart. 
He  had . . .  on  a  shining  hat,  lUac-kid  gloves,  a  neckerchief 
of  a  variety  of  colours,  .  .  .  and  a  thick  gold  ring  on  his 
little  finger.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  ix. 

8.  Elaborately  nice;  elegant;  fine;  showy:  not- 
ing articles  of  dress. 

"  Sirrah,"  says  the  youngster,  "make  me  a  smart  wig,  a 
smart  one,  ye  dog."  The  fellow  blest  himself :  he  had 
heard  of  a  smart  nag,  a  smart  man,  etc.,  but  a  smart  wig 
was  Chinese  to  the  tradesman. 

GenUeman  Instructed,  p.  476. 
This  stout  lady  in  a  quaint  black  dress,  who  looks  young 
enough  to  wear  much  smarter  raiment  If  she  would. 

Cliarlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxiv. 

9.  Quick  J  active;  intelligent;  clever:  as,  a 
smart  busmess  man. 

My  father  was  a  little  smart  man,  active  to  the  last  de- 
gree in  all  exercises.  Sterne,  Memoir. 

Bessie  Lee  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  girl  of  good  natu- 
ral capacity,  for  she  was  smart  in  all  she  did,  and  had  a  re- 
markable knack  of  narrative ;  bo,  at  least,  I  judge  from  the 
ImpreBsion  made  on  me  by  her  nursery  tales. 

Charlotte  BrontS,  Jane  Eyre,  iv. 

She  was  held  to  be  a  smart,  economical  teacher,  inas- 
much as  she  was  able  to  hold  the  winter  term,  and  thrash 
the  very  biggest  boys,  and,  while  she  did  the  duty  of  a 
man,  received  only  the  wages  of  a  woman. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  117. 

10.  Keen,  as  in  bargain-making;  sharp,  and 
often  of  questionable  honesty;  well  able  to 
take  care  of  one's  own  interests.     [U.  S.]  — 

11.  Fashionable;  stylish;  brilliant.     [Bng.] 

I  always  preferred  the  church,  as  I  still  do.  But  that 
was  not  smart  enough  for  my  fimily. '  They  recommended 
the  army.    That  was  a  great  deal  too  smart  for  me. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xix. 
For  a  time  the  Clays  were  seen  and  heard  of  on  the  top 
wave  of  London's  smart  society.       T?ie  Century,  xi.  271. 
12t.  Careful;  punctual;  quick. 

When  thi  seruantes  haue  do  ther  werke. 
To  pay  ther  hyre  loke  thou  be  smerte. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  50. 
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13.  Considerable;  large:  as,  a  right  smort  dis- 
tance. [CoUoq.,  IT.  S.]  —  14t.  Forcible;  ear- 
nest. 

These  few  Words  ["And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say?"]  contain  in  them  a  smart 
and  serious  Expostulation  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 

StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  in.  vii. 

15t.  Having  strong  qualities ;  strong. 

Sirrah,  I  drank  a  cup  of  wine  at  your  house  yesterday, 
A  good  smart  wine. 

Fletcher  (and  another"!).  Prophetess,  iiL  1. 

16.  In  good  health;  well;  not  sick.  [New 
Bng.]  — 17.  Swift-saUing,  as  a  vessel:  in  dis- 
tinction from  able,  standi,  or  seaworthy.  [New 
Eng.]  — 18.  Up  to  the  mark;  well  turned  out; 
creditable.     [(JoUoq.] 

It  was  all  the  Colonel's  fault  He  was  a  new  man,  and 
he  ought  never  to  have  taken  the  Command.  He  said  that 
the  Kegiment  was  not  smart  enough. 

R.  Kipling,  Bout  of  the  White  Hussars. 
Right  smart,  much ;  many ;  a  great  deal ;  with  of:  as,  to 
do  right  smart  of  work ;  keep  right  smart  of  servants  or 
chickens.  [U.  S.]— Smart  as  a  steel  trap,  very  sharp 
and  shrewd;  extremely  bright  and  clever.  [Colloq.,  TJ.  S.] 

She  was  a  little  thin  woman,  but  tough  as  Inger  rubber, 
and  smart  as  a  steel  trap.        M.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  67. 

smart!  (smart),  adv.  [<  ME.  smerte;  <  smart\ 
a.}  Smartly;  vigorously;  quickly;  sharp.  [Ob- 
solete or  vulgar.] 

If  men  smot  it  with  a  yerde  smerte. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1. 149. 
The  swynehorde  toke  out  a  knyf  e  sm,ert, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  131.    (HalliweU.) 
After  show'rs 
The  stars  shine  smarter.  Dryden. 

smart^t  (smart).     A  contracted  form  of  smart- 

eth,  third  person  singular  present  indicative  of 

smarts. 
smarten  (smar'tn),  v.     [<  smarts  +  -enX.']    I. 

trans.  To  make  smart  or  spruce;  render  brisk, 

bright,  or  lively:  often  with  up. 
Murdoch,  having  finished  with  his  duties  of  themoming, 

had  smartened  bimseU  up.         W.  Black,  House-boat,  vE 

II.  intrans.  To  smart ;  be  pained, 
smart-grass  (smart'gras),  n.    Same  as  smart- 


May-weed,  smart-grass,  and  Indian  tobacco,  perennial 
monuments  of  desolation.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

smartly  (smart'U),  adv.  [<  ME.  smertely, 
smertliche,  smeortli  (cf.  D.  smarteWjk  =  G. 
schmerelich  =  Dan.  smertelig,  painful);  <  smortl 
+  -ly^."]  In  a  smart  manner,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  smart. 

smart-money  (smart'mun'''i),  n.  1 .  Money  paid 
to  escape  some  unpleasant  engagement  or  some 
painful  situation;  specifically,  money  paid  by 
a  recruit  for  the  British  army  before  being 
sworn  in  for  release  from  his  engagement. 

Lord  Trinket.  What  Ib  the  meaning  of  that  patch  over 
your  right  eye? 

(yCutter.  Some  advanced  wages  from  my  new  poat,  my 
lord.  This  pressing  is  hot  work,  though  it  entitles  us  to 
smart-money.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  law,  exemplary  or  vindictive  damages ; 
damages  in  excess  of  the  injury  done.  Such  dam- 
ages are  given  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct  or  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant.    See  damage,  3. 

Nor  did  I  hear  further  of  his  having  paid  any  smart- 
money  for  breach  of  bargain.  Sc<M,  Rob  Boy,  xxvii. 

3.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
wounds  and  injuries  received  on  service. 

smartness  (smart'nes),  n.  The  character  of 
being  smart,  in  any  sense. 

smart-ticket  (smart'tik''''et),  n.  A  certificate 
granted  to  one  who  is  entitled  to  smart-money 
on  account  of  his  being  hurt,  maimed,  or  dis- 
abled in  the  service,  or  an  allowance  for  wounds 
or  injuries  received  on  service.     [Eng.] 

smartweed  (smart'wed),  n.  The  water-pepper, 
Polygonum  Sydropiper,  a  weed  of  wet  places  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  it  is  acrid  to  the 
taste,  and  inflames  the  skin  when  applied  to  tender  parts. 
It  has  diuretic  and,  as  claimed,  some  other  medicinal  prop- 
erties. Old  or  provincial  names  are  arse-smart  and  cm- 
rage.  The  name  extends  more  or  less  to  Bimiliu-  species. 
Also  smort-flToss.— Water-smartweed,  the  American 
Polygonum  acre. 

smarty  (smar'ti),  n.  [Dim.  of  smarfi-,  ».]  A 
would-be  witty  person ;  a  smart.     [Colloq.] 

"Did  you  make  [catch]  the  train?"  asked  the  anxious 
questiooer.  "  No,"  said  smarty,  "  it  was  made  in  the  car- 
"hop."  Boston  Transcript,  March  6, 1880. 

smash  (smash),  V.  [Not  in  early  use;  prob.  < 
Sw.  dial,  smaska,  smack,  kiss  (cf .  smash,  a  slight 
explosion,  crack,  report,  snmslca,  slap),  prob.  a 
transposed  form  of  *smdksa  =  Dan.  smaske, 
smack  with  the  lips,  LG.  smaksen,  smack  with 
the  lips,  kiss,  orig.  prob.  '  smack,'  smite ;  with 
the  verb-formative  s  (with  transitive  sense,  as 
in  cleanse,  make  clean),  from  the  root  of  smaclfi: 


smash 
see  smaclfl,  and  cf .  smatter.  Cf  MHG.  smatgen, 
Mss,  smack;  MHG.  smackesen,  G.  schmatzen, 
fell  a  tree,  acJvmatz,  a  smack:  see  smadO-.  The 
word  smash  has  been  more  or  less  assooiated 
with  the  diff.  word  mashK']  I.  trans.  X.  To 
break  in  pieces  utterly  and  with  violence ;  dash 
to  pieces ;  shatter ;  crush. 

Here  eveiy  thing  is  broken  and  muahed  to  pieces. 
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A  paateboard  cuckoo,  which  ...  

soand,  .  .  .  my  little  brother  «ina«M  the  next  day,  to  Bee 
what  made  the  noise. 

Qnee  Qreenaood,  Kecoll.  of  Childhood,  Tom  Frock. 

2.  To  render  insolvent;  bankrupt.  [Slang.] 
— 3._  To  dash  violently;  fling  -^olently  and 
noisily:  as,  he  smashed  it  against  the  wall. 
[Vulgar.] — 4.  In  lawn-temis,  to  strike  with 
much  strength;  bat  very  swiftly. 

He  told  them  where  to  stand  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  play,  when  to  mmeh  a  ball  and  when  to  lift  it 
high  in  the  air.  St.  Niehdaa,  XVn.  921. 

=Spi,  L  Shatter,  eto.    See  daeh. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  act  with  a  crushing  force; 
produce  a  crushing  or  crashing. 

The  600  Express,  of  exactly  }-inch  bore,  is  considered 
by  most  Indian  sportsmen  me  most  eftective  all-roand 
weapon  for  that  country ;  it  has  great  smaahing  power, 
good  penetration,  and  it  is  not  too  cumbrous  to  cover 
moving  game.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  171. 

2.  To  be  broken  or  dashed  to  pieces  suddenly 
and  roughly;  go  to  pieces  by  a  violent  blow  or 
collision. — 3.  To  be  ruined;  fail;  become  insol- 
vent or  bankrupt:  generally  with  w.  [Slang.] 
— 4.  To  dash  violently:  as,  the  locomotives 
smasTied  into  each  other.  [Colloq.] — 5.  To 
utter  base  coin.     [Slang.] 

smash  (smash), ».  l<  smash,  v.2  1.  A  violent 
dashing  or  crushing  to  pieces:  as,  the  lurch  of 
the  ship  was  attended  with  a  great  smash  of 
glass  and  china. —  2.  Destruction;  ruin  in  gen- 
eral; specifically,  failure;  bankruptcy:  as, his 
business  has  gone  to  smash.     [Colloq.] 

It  ran  thus: — "Tour  hellish  machinery  is  shivered  to 
gmash  on  Stilbro'  Moo^  and  your  men  are  lying  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside." 

Charlotte  Brtmte,  Shirley,  11. 

I  hare  made  an  awful  smash  at  the  Iiiterary  Fund,  and 
have  tumbled  into  'Evins  knows  where. 

Thackeray,  letters,  184V -65,  p.  120. 

3.  A  drink  composed  of  spirit  (generally  bran- 
dy), cut  ice,  water,  sugar,  and  sprigs  of  mint: 
it  is  like  a  julep,  but  served  in  smaller  glasses. 
— 4.  A  disastrous  collision,  especially  on  a  rail- 
road ;  a  smash-up.     [Colloq.] 

smasher  (smash'fir),  n.  [<  smash  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  smashes  or  breaks, — 2. 
A  pitman.  MalUwell.  [Prov.  Bng.] — 8.  Any- 
thing astounding,  extraordinary,  or  very  large 


Or  whether  some  trnatch  of  the  fathers  blood. 
Whose  kinne  were  neuer  kinder  nor  neuer  good, 
Mooued  her  thereto. 

Puttenhaim,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  189. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  gmatch  of  honour  in  it, 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  6.  46. 
'Tis  as  good,  and  has  all  one  miateh  indeed. 

Middleton  (and  othert),  The  Widow,  L  1. 
ivrJce.  smatch^  (smach),  n.    [Also  smitch;  origin  ob- 
would  send  forth  a    soure.]    The  wheatear,  a  bird.    See  the  quota- 
tion under  arlmg. 

smatter  (smat'^r),  v.  [<  MB.  smatteren,  make 
a  noise;  prob.  <  Sw.  smattra  (MHG.  smeteren), 
clatter,  crackle ;  perhaps  a  var.  of  Sw.  snattra 
=  Dan.  snaddre,  chatter,  jabber,  =  D.  snateren 
=  MHG.  snateren,  G.  schnattern,  cackle,  chat- 
ter, prattle ;  a  f req.  form  of  an  imitative  root 
appearing  tn  another  form  in  Sw.  snacka,  chat, 
prate,  =  Dan.  snalcke  =  MD.  snaeken,  D.  LG. 
snakken,  chat,  prate,  =  G.  scfereocftem,  prate ;  of. 
Sw.  snack,  chat,  talk,  =  Dan.  snak  =  G.  schnack, 
chat,  twaddle ;  D.  snaak,  a  joker ;  G.  sehnake,  a 
merry  tale;  and  cf.  Sw.  smacka,  smack  (make  a 
noise),  croak,  Dan.  smuske,  snaske,  gnash  or 
smack  with  the  lips  in  eating:  see  smack^, 
smash.']  I.  intrans.  If.  To  make  a  noise.  Songs 
and  Carols  (ed.  Wright),  No.  Ixxii.  (Stratmami. ) 
— 2.  To  talk  supernoially  or  ignorantly. 
For  I  abhore  to  muttter 
Of  one  so  deuyllyshe  a  matter  I 
Skelton,  Why  Come  ye  nat  to  Courte?  L  711. 

3.  To  have  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 
I  ematter  of  a  thyng,  I  have  lytell  knowledge  in  it. 

Palsgrave,  p.  722. 

H,  trams.  1.  To  talk  ignorantly  or  superfi- 
cially about ;  use  in  conversation  or  quote  in  a 
superficial  manner. 
Ibe  barber  snuUters  Latin,  I  remember. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccsne,  iv.  2. 
For,  though  to  rmatter  ends  of  Greek 
Or  Latin  be  the  rhetoriqne 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  vain-glorious. 
To  gmatter  French  is  meritorious. 

S.  Butler,  Our  Eidicnlous  Imit.  of  the  French. 

2.  To  get  a  superficial  knowledge  of. 

I  have  STnattered  law,  smattered  letters,  smattered  geog- 
raphy, smattered  mathematics. 

R.  L.  SUvenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  7. 

3.  To  taste  slightly. 
Yet  wol  they  kisse  .  .  .  and  smatre  hem. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

smatter  (smat'er),  n.    [<  smatter,  v."]    Slight  or 
superficial  knowledge ;  a  smattering. 

All  other  sciences  .  .  .  were  in  a  manner  extinguished 
during  the  course  of  this  [Assyrian]  empire,  excepting  only 
a  smatter  of  Judicial  astrology. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning. 
That  worthless  muMer  of  the  classics. 

C.  F.  Adorns,  Jr.,  A  College  Fetich,  p.  27. 


and  unusual;  anything  that  decides  or  settles  smatterer  (8mat'6r-6r),  n.    One  who  smatters, 


a  question;  a  settler.  [Slang.] — 4.  One  who 
passes  counterfeit  money.  [Slang.] — 5.  A 
counterfeit  coin.     [Slang.] 

Another  time  I  found  16<.  ed.,  and  thought  that  was  a 
haul ;  but  every  bit  of  it,  every  coin,  shillings  and  six- 
pences and  joeys,  was  bad — all  mnashers. 

Xayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  n.  488. 


6.  A  small  gooseberry  pie.   Hallmell, 
Eng.] 


[Local, 


in  any  sense ;  one  who  has  only  slight  or  super- 
ficial knowledge. 

Lmd  B.  What  insolent,  half-witted  things  these  are  I 

Lord  L.  So  are  all  gmatterers,  insolent  and  impudent. 
B.  Jonson,  TSevr  Inn,  iL  2. 

I  am  but  a  smaUerer,  I  confess,  a  stranger;  here  and 
there  I  pull  a  flower.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  24. 

Many  a  snuMerer  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
quick  parts.  Irving,  Knlckerbockei,  p.  148. 


smashing (smash'ing), P.O.    1.  Crushing;  also.  Smattering  (smat'6r-ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of 


slashing;  dashing. 

Never  was  such  a  mruuhing  article  as  he  wrote. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xvL 

2.  Wild;  gay.    HalUweU.    [Prov.  Bng.] 
smashing-machine  (smash'ing-ma-shen^),  n. 


smatter, ». j    A  slight  or  superficial  knowledge : 
as,  to  have  a  smattering  of  Latin  or  Greek. 

He  went  to  schoole,  and  learned  by  12  yeares  a  compe- 
tent mustterinff  of  Latin,  and  was  entred  into  the  Greek 
before  16.  Aubrey,  Lives  (William  Petty). 

„ ,  „       ,,  ,,  As  to  myself,  I  am  proud  to  own  thatj  except  some 

A  heavy  and  quick  press  used  by  bookbinders  smattering  in  the  French,  I  am  what  the  pedants  and 
to  flatten  and  make  solid  the  springy  folds  of  foliola™  oaU  »  ™a°  wholly  illiterate— that  is  to  say,  nn- 
books  before  they  are  sewed.  '*»™f  .      ,     ,        ,,  *^  ^°}'^  Conversation,  Int. 

smashing-press   (smash'ing-pres),    n.     1.   a  smattenngly  (smat  6r-mg-h),  ai^ti.    Inasmat- 
smashing-machine.— 2.  An  embossing-press,      tenng  way ;  to  an  extent  amounting  to  only  a 
smash-up  (smash'up),  n.  A  smash ;  a  crash ;  es-    smatter.  „   .    , 

pecially,  a  serious  accident  on  a  railway,  as  i„  ptS^efgfrtSS'SJJl^'a??^^'^ 

when  one  train  runs  into  another.     [CoUoq.]  Tenmysm,  Aylmer's  Field. 

There  was  a  final  miash-up  of  his  party  as  well  as  his  S.  M.  D.  The  abbreviation  of  short  meter  double. 
own  repnteUon.  gee  meter^  3 

a. J-*™**'. (?«««., Jan. 22, 1887.    (Eneycim.)  gmgar (sme'r),'m.  [<ME.s«ere,«mer,<AS.smer«, 
In  the  <»uuA-iip  he  broke  his  left  fore-arm  and  leg.           smeoru,  fat,  grease,  =  OS.  smer  =  OFries.  smere 
Alien,  and  Neurol.,  X.  440.  '       '"   —     '  

smatchi  (smach),  V.    [<  MB.  smaehen,  smecehen, 
an  assibilated  form  of  smack^.]    I.  intrans.  To 
have  a  taste ;  smack. 
H.  trans.  To  have  a  taste  of;  smack  of. 

Keuerthelesse  ye  haue  yet  two  or  three  other  fljgures  that 
smatch  a  spice  of  the  same  false  semblant,  but  in  another 
sort  and  maner  of  phrase. 

Puttenlia/m,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  169. 

smatch^  (smach),  n.     [<  smatch^,  v."]    Taste; 
tincture;  also,  a  smattering;  a  small  part. 
359 


=  MD.  smere,  D.  smeer  =  MLG.  smer,  smer  = 
OHG.  smero,  M!HG.  smer,  G.  schmeer,  schmiere 
=  Icel.  smjor,  smor,  fat,  grease,  =  Sw.  Dan.  smor, 
butter;  cf.  Goth,  smairthr,  fatness,  smarna, 
dung;  Olx.  smir,  marrow;  Lith.  smarsas,  fat, 
sniala,  tar;  Gr.  /ivpov,  unguent,  <!/j.ipi;,  emery  for 
polishing.  Cf .  smear,  v .,  and  of.  also  smalt,  amelf^. 
The  noun  is  in  part  (def .  2)  from  the  verb.]  1. 
Pat;  grease;  ointment.  [Bare.] — 2.  A  spot, 
blotch,  or  stain  made  by,  or  as  if  by,  some  unc- 
tuous substance  rubbed  upon  a  surface. 


smeddmu 

Slow  broke  the  moon, 
All  damp  and  rolling  vapour,  with  no  sun. 
But  in  its  place  a  moving  emear  of  Ught. 

Alese.  Smith. 
3.  In  sugar-manuf.,  the  technical  term  tov  fer- 
mentation.— 4.  Is.  pottery,  a  mixture  of  glazing 
materials  in  water,  used  for  coating  articles 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  saggars  of  the 
glazing-fumace. 

smear  (smer),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  smeren,  smerien,  smi- 
rien,  smwrien,  <  AS.  smerian,  smyrian  =  MD.  D. 
smeren  =  MLG.  smeren,  LG.  smeren,  smvren, 
smeiren,  smewren,  grease.  =  OHG.  smvrwen, 
MHG.  smirn,  smirwen,  (r.  schmieren,  anoint, 
smear,  =  Icel.  smyrja  =  Sw.  smorja  =  Dan. 
smore,  anoint,  smear;  from  the  noun.  Hence 
smirch.']  1. 'To  overspread  with  ointment;  an- 
oint. 

With  oile  of  mylse  sm^rie  him,  and  his  sunne  quenche. 
Holy  Sood  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  18. 

2.  To  overspread  thickly,  irregularly,  or  in 
blotches  with  anything  vinctuous,  viscous,  or 
adhesive;  besmear;  daub. 

Smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  it  2.  49. 

3.  To  overspread  too  thickly,  especially  to  the 
violation  of  good  taste ;  paint,  or  otherwise 
adorn  with  something  applied  to  a  surface,  in 
a  way  that  is  overdone  or  tawdry. 

The  churches  smeared  as  usual  with  gold  and  stucco  and 
paint.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  22. 

4.  To  SOU ;  contaminate ;  pollute. 

Smeared  thus  and  mired  with  infamy. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 135. 
Smeared  da|xer,  an  American  noctuid  moth,  Aeromycta 
oblinita.  C.  V7  Riley,  3d  Mo.  Ent.  Kep.,  p.  70.  See  cut 
under  dagger,  4.=cSyn,  2.  To  bedaub,  begrime.— 4.  To 
tarnish,  sully. 

smear-case  (smer'kas),  n.  [<  G.  schmier-kdse, 
whey,  cheese,  <  schmier,  grease,  +  kdse,  cheese : 
see  smear  and  cheese.']  Same  as  cottage  cheese 
(which  see,  under  cheese^).     [U.  S.] 

smear-dab  (smer'dab),  n.  The  smooth  dab,  or 
lemon-dab,  Microstomus  or  Cynicoglossus  micro- 
cephalus,  a  pleuronectoid  fish  of  British  waters. 
Also  called  miller's  topknot  and  sand-fluke. 

smear-gavelt,  n.    A  tax  upon  ointment. 

Euerych  sellere  fo  [of]  grece  and  of  smere  and  of  talwg 
slial,  at  the  teste  of  Estee,  to  the  kynge  a  peny,  in  the 
name  of  smergaud.        English  OUde  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  359. 

smeariness  (smer'i-nes),  n.    The  character  of 

being  smeary  or  smeared, 
smeary  (smer'i),  a.    [<  smear  + -2/I.]    1.  Tend- 

ingto  smear  or  soil;  viscous;  adhesive.  [Rare.] 

The  smeary  wax  the  brightening  blaze  supplies. 
And  wavy  fires  from  pitchy  planks  arise. 

Sowe,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  ill. 

2.  Showing  smears;   smeared: 
drawing. 

smeath  (smeth), ».  [Also  smethe  (also,  locally, 
in  a  corrupt  form  smees) ;  prob.  =  MD.  smeente, 
D.  smient,  a  widgeon.  The  equiv.  B.  smee  is 
prob.  in  part  a  reduction  of  smeath:  see  smee. 
smew.]  1 .  The  smew,  Mergellms  aXbelVus.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  The  pintail  duck:  same  as  smee,  4. 
[New  Jersey.] 
Smeaton's  blocks.  A  system  of  pulleys  in  two 
blocks,  so  arranged  that  the  parts 
of  a  continuous  rope  are  approxi- 
mately parallel.  The  order  in  which 
the  rope  passes  round  the  pulleys  consecu- 
tively is  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  cut, 
Named  after  the  engineer  who  invented  it. 
smectite  (smek'tit),  n.  [<  Gt. 
o/i^KTf'f  (also  a/j-Tinrpig),  a  kind  of  ful- 
lers' earth  (<  a/i^xetv,  rub,  wipe  off 
or  away,  a  collateral  form  of  afidv, 
wipe,  rub,  smear), -I- ^fc2.]  A  mas- 
sive, clay-like  mineral,  of  a  white  to 
green  or  gray  color:  it  is  so  called 
from  its  property  of  taking  grease 
out  of  cloth,  etc. 

smeddum  (smed'um),  n.  [Also 
smitham,  smithum  (lead  ore  beaten 
to  powder),  <  AS.  smedema,  smide- 
ma,  smedma,  also  smedeme,  meal,  fine  flour.]  1 . 
The  powder  or  finest  jjart  of  ground  malt;  also, 
powder,of  whatever  kind. — 2.  Sagacity;  quick- 
ness of  apprehension;  gumption;  spirit;  mettle. 
A  kindly  lass  she  is,  I'm  seer. 
Has  fowth  o'  sense  and  smeai/uim  in  her. 

Skinnti's  Misc.  Poet.,  p.  166.    (Jami—m.) 

3.  [In  this  sense  often  smitham.]  Ore  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  wire  bottom  of  the 
sieve  [norfli  of  Bngland] ;  in  coalmining,  fine 
slack  [Midland  coal-field,  England];  also,  a 
layer  of  clay  or  shale  between  two  beds  of  coal 
{Gresley). 


as,  a  smeary 


smede 

smedet,  n.     [ME.;  cf.  smeddum.']    Flour;  fine 
powder. 
Ibe  imedea  of  barly. 

MS.  Line.  Med.  i.  306,  XV.  Cent.    (HaUiweU.) 

smee  (sme),  n.  [Prob.  in  part  a  reduction  of 
smeath:  see  smeath.  Cf.  smew.]  1.  The  mer- 
ganser, JlferpeZ2«(«  albellus:  same  as  smew. — 2. 
The  pochard,  FuUgula  ferina.  [Norfolk,  Eng.] 
— 3.  The  widgeon  oThalip&tejMarecapenelope. 
[Norfolk,  Eng.]— 4.  The  pintail  duck,  Dafila 
acuta.  Also  smethe.  Trumbull,  1888.  [New 
Jersey.] 

Smee  cell.    See  cell,  8. 

smee-duck  (sme'duk),  n.    Same  as  smee. 

smeekti  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  smoke. 

Smee's  battery.    See  cell,  8. 

smeeterf,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  simitar. 

smeeth^  (smesH),  a.  and  v.  A  dialectal  form 
of  smooth. 

smeetll2f(smeth),«.*.  ICt.  smother.']  To  smoke; 
rub  or  blacken  with  soot.    Imp.  Diet. 

smegma  (smeg'mS),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  afiiiyim, 
a/ivfia,  an  unguent,  soap,  <  a/i^x^iv,  rub,  a/iav, 
rub,  wipe,  smear :  see  smeoUte.]  Same  as  seia- 
ceous  humor  (which  see,  under  sebaceous). — 
Prepuce  smegma,  or  smegma  prsaputil,  the  whitish, 
cheesy  substance  which  accumulates  under  the  prepuce 
and  around  the  base  of  the  glans.  It  consists  mainly  of 
desquamated  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  parts,  impreg- 
nated with  the  odoriferous  secretiou  of  Tyson's  glands. 
Sometimes  called  simply  STite^nui. 

smegmatic  (smeg-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  au.ijyim(j-), 
an  unguent,  soap :  see  smegma.]  Of  the  nature 
of  smegma  or  of  soap;  soapy;  cleansing;  de- 
tersive.   Imp.  Diet. 

smeldet.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  smell. 

smelite  (sme 'lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  a/iiiTaj,  soap  (< 
a/iav,  rub,  wipe,  smear),  -I-  -ife2.]  a  kind  of 
kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  found  in  connec- 
tion with  porphyry  in  Hungary.  It  is  worked 
into  ornaments  in  the  lathe  and  polished. 
Weale. 

smell  (smel),  w.\  pret.  and  pp.  smeXled,  smelt, 
ppr.  smelling.  [<  ME.  smellen,  smyllen,  smullen 
(pret.  smelde,  smilde,  smulde,  also  sm^lte,  pp. 
ismeZted) (not foundin AS.), smell;  ct.D.smeulen 
=  IjGr. smolen,  smelen,  smolder;  Dan.  smul,  dust, 
powder.  Ct.  smolder,  smother.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
perceive  through  the  nose,  by  means  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves;  perceive  the  scent  of;  scent; 
nose. 

Anon  ther  com  so  swete  a  smul  as  thei  hit  from  heuene 

were, 
That  al  hit  mmlde  with  gret  loye  that  in  the  cuntre  weren 

there.  Holy  Sood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  67. 

I  rmeU  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  iL  73. 

Vespers  are  over,  though  not  so  long  but  that  I  can 
9meU  the  heavy  resinous  incense  as  I  pass  the  church, 

IHekens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxviii. 

3.  To  perceive  as  if  by  smell;  perceive  in  any 
way;  especially,  to  detect  by  peculiar  sagacity 
or  a  sort  of  instinct;  smeU  out. 

From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  gmeU  the  word  of 
Ood,  and  foratok  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 
LatiTner^  Sermons,  p.  335. 

Come,  these  are  tricks ;  I  tmeU  'em ;  I  will  go. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  ii.  1. 

I  like  this  old  Fellow,  I  amell  more  Money. 

Steele,  Orief  A-la-Mode,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  inhale  the  smeU  or  odor  of;  test  by  the 
sense  of  smell:  oftener  intransitive,  witti  of  oi 

at To  smell  a  rat.    See  rati.—  To  smell  out,  to  find 

out  by  prying  or  by  minute  investigation. 

What  a  man  cannot  rnneU  out  he  may  spy  into. 

Shak.,'Leax,  I  5.  22. 

To  smell  the  footlights.    SeefooUights. 

II.  intraTis.  1.  To  give  out  an  odor;  affect 
the  olfactory  sense :  as,  the  rose  smells  sweet. 
A  swote  smel  ther  com  a^non  out  of,  that  emelda  In-to  al 
that  lond.  Edy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am ;  the  violet  gmeOi  to  him 
as  it  doth  to  me ;  .  .  .  all  Ms  senses  have  but  human  con- 
ditions. Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 106. 

And  now  look  about  you,  and  see  how  pleasantly  that 

meadow  looks ;  nay,  and  the  earth  muUs  as  sweetly  too. 

I.  WatUm,  Complete  Angler,  p.  107. 

2.  Specifically,  to  give  out  an  offensive  odor: 
as,  how  the  place  smells  I 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this  fashion 
i'  the  earth? 
Hot.  E'en  so. 

Hem.  And  mndt  so?  pah  I  [Fats  down  the  skuU. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  221. 

3.  To  have  an  odor  (of  a  specified  kind) ;  be 
scented  with:  with  of:  as,  to  smell  o/ roses. 

A  dim  shoph  low  in  the  roof  and  muilmg  strong  of  glue 
and  footlights. 

R.  L.  Steventon,  A  Penny  Plain,  2d.  Coloured. 
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4.  Figuratively,  to  appear  to  be  of  a  certain 
nature  or  character,  as  indicated  by  the  smell : 
generally  followed  by  like  or  of. 

"Thou  mnellt  of  a  coward,"  said  Robin  Hood, 
"Thy  words  do  not  please  me." 
BoWn  Hood  and  the  Oolden  Arrow  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  386). 
What  say  you  to  young  Master  Teuton?  he  capers,  he 
dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks 
holiday,  he  stneiur  April  and  May. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iiL  2. 69. 

These  are  circumstances  which  smeU  strongly  of  im- 
posture and  contrivance.      Bp.  AtterJmry,  Sermons,  U.  1. 

5.  To  inhale  a  smell  or  odor  as  a  gratification 
or  as  a  test  of  kind  or  quality,  etc.:  colloquially 
with  of,  formerly  sometimes  with  to  or  rnito. 

To  pulle  a  rose  of  alle  that  route, . . . 
And  and^  to  it  where  I  wente. 

Horn,  qfthe  Soae,  1 1669. 

Smell  to  this  flower;  here  Nature  has  her  excellence. 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Prophetess,  v.  3. 
I'm  not  nice,  nor  care  who  plucks  the  Bose  I  smeU  to, 
provided  it  has  not  lost  its  Sweetness. 

Mrs.  Centliwe,  Flatonick  Lady,  i. 

A  young  girl's  heart,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
gmeUed  to,  like  a  rosebud. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  ix. 

6.  To  snuff;  tryto  smell  something;  figurative- 
ly^ to  try  to  smell  out  something:  generally 
with  about :  as,  to  go  mneVmg  about.— ti.  smell- 
ing committee,  an  investigating  committee.  [Colloq., 
u.  S.]— To  smeU  of  the  footUghts,  of  the  lamp,  of 
the  roastt,  etc.  See/oat2^%t«,  etc. 

smell  (smel),  n.  [<  MB.  smel,  smil,  smul,  smeal, 
smeol  (not  found  iu  AS.):  see  the  verb.]  1. 
The  faculty  of  perceiving  by  the  nose ;  sense- 
perception  through  the  olfactory  nerves;  the 
oU aotory  faculty  or  function ;  the  physiological 
process  or  function  whereby  certain  odoriferous 
qualities  of  bodies,  as  scent  or  efBuvium,  are 
perceived  and  recognized  through  sensation;  ol- 
faction ;  scent:  often  with  the  definite  article,  as 
one  of  the  special  senses :  as,  the  smell  in  dogs 
is  keen.  The  essential  organ  of  smell  is  located  in  a 
special  part  or  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  rhinencephalon,  or 
olfactory  lobe,  whence  are  given  off  more  or  fewer  olfac- 
tory nerves,  wliich  pass  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  into  the 
nasal  organ,  or  nose,  in  the  mucous  or  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane of  the  interior  of  which  they  ramify,  so  that  air 
laden  with  odoriferous  particles  can  aSect  the  nerves 
when  it  is  drawn  into  or  through  the  nasal  passages.  In 
man  the  sense  of  smell  is  very  feeble  and  imperfect  in 
comparison  with  that  of  many  animals,  especially  of  the 
carnivores,  which  pursue  their  prey  by  scent,  and  rumi- 
nants, which  escape  their  enemies  by  the  same  means. 
Smell  in  the  lower  animals  seems  to  be  the  guiding  sense 
in  determining  their  choice  of  food. 

Memory,  imagination,  old  sentiments  and  associations, 
are  more  readily  reached  through  the  sense  of  mneU  than 
by  almost  any  other  channel.    O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iv. 

Smell  is  a  sensation  excited  by  the  contact  with  the  ol- 
factory region  of  certain  substfuices,  usually  in  a  gaseous 
condition  and  necessarily  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision. 
Erusyc.  Bra.,  XXTT.  165. 

It  will  be  observed  that  sound  is  more  promptly  reacted 
on  than  either  sight  or  touch.  Taste  and  gmeU  are  slower 
than  either.  W.  Ja/mes,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  96. 

His  [Thoreau's]  smell  was  so  dainty  that  he  could  per- 
ceive the  tcetor  of  dwelling-houses  as  he  passed  them  by 
at  night.  B.  L.  Stevenson,  Thoreau,  i. 

2.  That  quality  of  anything  which  is  or  may 
be  smelled ;  an  odoriferous  effluvium ;  an  odor 
or  scent,  whether  agreeable  or  offensive ;  a 
fragrance,  perfume,  or  stench;  aroma:  as,  the 
smell  of  thyme ;  the  smell  of  bilge-water. 

Theise  men  lyven  be  the  smeUe  of  wylde  Apples. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  297. 
Snettere  smul  ne  myjte  be  then  the  smoke  smulde. 

Holy  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 
And  there  came  a  smeU  off  the  shore  like  the  smeU  of  a 
garden.  Winthr<^,  Hist  New  England,  I.  27. 

Impatient  of  some  crowded  room's  close  STneU. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  iv. 

3.  A  faint  impression;  a  subtle  suggestion;  a 
hint ;  a  trace :  as,  the  poem  has  a  smell  of  the 
woods. — 4.  An  act  of  smelling:  as,  he  took  a 
smsll  at  the  bottle.  =  Syn.  Smell,  Scent,  Odor,  Savor 
Perfume,  Fragrance,  Aroma,  Stench,  Stirth,  SmeU  and 
scent  express  the  physical  sense,  the  exercise  of  the  sense, 
and  the  thing  which  appeals  to  the  sense.  The  others 
have  only  the  last  of  these  three  meanings.  Of  the  nine 
words  the  first  four  may  express  that  which  is  pleasant  or 
unpleasant^  the  next  three  only  that  which  is  pleasant,  the 
last  two  only  that  which  is  very  unpleasant.  SmeU  is  the 
general  word ;  the  others  are  species  under  it.  Scent  is 
the  smell  that  proceeds  naturally  from  something  that  has 
life :  as,  the  scent  of  game ;  the  scent  of  the  tea-rose.  Odor 
is  little  more  than  a  Latin  substitute  for  mtiell:  as,  the  odor 
of  musk,  of  decaying  vegetation ;  it  may  be  a  dainty  word, 
as  mieU  cannot  be.  Savor  is  a  distinctive  smell,  suggesting 
taste  or  flavor,  proceeding  especially  from  some  article  of 
food :  as,  the  savor  at  garlic.  Perfume  is  generally  a  strong 
or  rich  but  agreeable  smell.  Fra^anee  is  best  used  to 
express  fresh,  delicate,  and  delicious  odors,  especially 
such  as  emanate  from  living  things :  as,  the  fragrance  of 
the  violet,  of  new-mown  hay,  of  the  breath  of  an  infant. 
Aroma  should  be  restricted  to  a  somewhat  spicy  smell : 
as,  the  aroma  of  roasted  coffee^  or  of  the  musk-rose.  Stench 
and  stink  are  historically  the  same  word,  in  different  de- 
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grees  of  strength,  representing  a  strong,  penetrating,  and 
disgusting  odor ;  stink  is  not  for  polite  use. 
smellable  (smel'a-bl),  a.     [<  smell  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  smelted.     [Rare.] 

An  apple  is  a  complex  of  visible,  tangible,  smdlaNe, 
tastable  qualities.  Science,  VIIL  877. 

smeller  (smel'er),  n.   [<  smell  +  -erl.]   1.  One 
who  or  that  which  smells  or  perceives  the  smell 
of  anyliiing;  also,  one  who  tests  anything  by 
smelling. — 2.  One  who  or  that  which  smells 
of  anything,  is  scented,  or  has  odor. 
Such  nasty  smeUers 
That,  if  they'd  been  unfurnished  of  club-truncheons. 
They  might  have  cudgell'd  me  with  their  very  stink, 
It  was  so  strong  and  sturdy. 

Fletcher  (and  another"!),  Nice  Valour,  v.  1. 

3.  The  nose;  in  the  plural,  the  nostrils.  [Slang.] 

For  he  on  smeUers,  you  must  know, 
Becelv'd  a  sad  unlucky  blow. 

Cotton,  Scarronides,  p.  64.    (Davies.) 

4.  Familiarly,  a  feeler;  a  tactile  hair  or  pro- 
cess ;  especially,  a  rictal  vibrissa,  as  one  of  a 
oat's  whiskers. —  5.  A  prying  fellow ;  one  who 
tries  to  smell  out  sometmng;  a  sneaiking  spy. 
[Slang.] 

smell-feast  (smel'fest),  n.  [<  smsll,  v.,  +  obj., 
feast.  In  def.  2  <  smell,  n.,  +  feast]  1.  One 
who  finds  and  frequents  good  tables;  an  epi.. 
cure.     [Low.] 

No  more  smell-feast  Vitellio 

Smiles  on  his  master  for  a  meal  or  two. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  VI.  1 47. 

2.  A  feast  at  which  the  guests  are  supposed  to 
feed  upon  the  odors  of  the  viands.  Imp.  Diet. 
smelling  (smel'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  smelUnge,  smeU- 
ynge;  verbal  n.  of  smell,  v.]  The  sense  of 
smell;  olfaction. 

If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing? 
If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  imeOingt 

1  Cor.  xii.  17. 

smelling-bottle  (smel'ing-bot"l),  n.  A  small 
portable  bottle  or  flask,  usually  of  fanciful  form 
or  decorated,  (a)  for  containing  smelling-salts, 
or  (6)  for  containing  an  agreeable  perfume. 

Handkerchiefs  were  pulled  out,  emxlling  bottles  were 
handed  round ;  hysterical  sobs  and  screams  were  heard. 
Macaulay,  Wairen  Hastings. 

smelling-salts  (smel'ing-salts),  n.  pi.  A  prep- 
aration of  ammonium  carbonate  with  some 
agreeable  scent,  as  lavender  or  bergamot,  used 
as  a  stimulant  and  restorative  in  faintness  and 
for  the  relief  of  headache. 

At  this  point  she  was  so  entirely  overcome  that  a  squad- 
ron of  cousins  and  aunts  had  to  come  to  the  rescue,  with 
periumes  and  smeUing-saits  and  fans,  before  she  was  suf- 
ficiently restored.  Harpei's  Mag.,  T.YYTT  647. 

smell-less  (smel'les),  a.  {<  smM  + -less.]  1. 
Having  no  sense  of  smell;  not  oMactive. — 2. 
Having  no  smell  or  odor;  scentless. 

smell-smockt  (smel'smok),  n.  [<  smell  +  obj. 
«»»ocfc.]  1.  One  who  runs  after  women;  a  li- 
centious man.     [Low.] 

If  thou  dost  not  prove  as  arrant  a  sm^mfux^  as  any 
the  town  affords  in  a  term-time.  111  lose  my  judgment. 
JfuiiKeton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  L  4. 

2.  The  lady's-smoek,  Cardaminepratensis;  rare- 
ly, the  wind-flower.  Anemone  nemorosa.  Brit- 
ten and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

smell-trap  (smel' trap),  n.  A  drain-trap  (which 
see) ;  a  stink-trap. 

"Where  have  you  been  staying?"  "With  young  Lord 
Vleuxbois,  among  high  art  and  painted  glass,  spade 
farms,  and  model  STneU-traps."  Kingsley,  Yeast,  vi, 

smelly  (smel'i),  a.     [<  smell  -¥■  -y^.]    Having 
an  odor,  especially  an  offensive  one.   [Colloq.} 
Nasty,  dirty,  frowzy,  grubby,  smelly  old  monks. 

Kingsley,  Water-Babies,  p.  186. 

smelti  (smelt),  V.  [Formerly  also  smilt;  not 
f  oxmd  in  ME. ;  <  MD.  smelten,  smitten,  D.  smelten 
=  MLG.  smelten,  LG.  smulten  =  OHG.  smelzen, 
smelzan,  smaV^an,  MHG.  smelsen,  G.  schmelzen 
=  Icel.  smelta  =  8w.  smalta  =  Dan.  smelte,  fuse, 
smelt;  causal  of  G.  schmelzen  =  Sw.  smMta  = 
Dan.  smelte,  melt,  dissolve,  become  liquid;  cf. 
MD.  smalt,  grease  or  melted  butter,  D.  smalt, 
enamel,  =  OHG.  MHG.  smalz,  G.  schmaJn,  fat, 
grease,  >  It.  smalto,  enamel,  dial,  swwteo,  butter, 
=  P.  Smail,  enamel:  see  smMt,  amel,  enamtel. 
Connection  with  melt  is  doubtful.]  I.  trans. 
To  fuse ;  melt ;  specifically,  to  treat  ^ore)  in  the 
large  way,  and  chiefly  in  a  furnace  or  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  con- 
tamed  metal.  MetaUuiglcal  operations  carried  on  m 
the  moist  way,  as  the  amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver  orea 
m  pans,  treatment  by  lixivlation,  etc.,  are  not  generally 
designated  by  the  term  smelting.  Establishments  where 
this  is  done  are  more  commonly  called  mills  or  reduction- 
works,  and  those  in  which  iion  is  smelted  are  usniillr 
designated  as  blast-furnaces  or  iion-fumaces.    Tbevarf- 
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oua  smelting  operations  differ  greatly  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  combinations  operated  on. 
Simple  ores,  like  galena,  require  only  a  very  simple  series 
of  operations,  which  are  essentially  continuous  in  one 
and  the  same  furnace ;  more  complicated  cotubinations, 
lilce  the  mixtures  of  various  cupriferous  ores  smelted  at 
Swansea  by  the  English  method,  require  several  succes- 
sive operations,  entirely  disconnected  from  each  other, 
and  performed  in  different  furnaces.  In  the  most  gen- 
eral way,  the  essential  order  of  succession  of  the  various 
processes  by  which  the  sulphureted  ores  (and  most  ores 
are  sulphurets)  are  treated  Is  as  follows :  (1)  calcination 
or  roasting,  to  oxidize  and  get  rid  (as  far  as  possible)  of 
the  sulphur ;  (2)  reduction  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
oxidized  combinations  obtidned ;  (3)  refining,  or  getting 
rid  of  the  last  traces  of  deleterious  metals  associated  in 
the  ores  with  the  useful  metal,  to  obtain  which  is  the  es- 
sential object  of  the  operation. 

II,  inirans.  To  fuse ;  melt ;  dissolve. 

Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will  smilt,  or  have 
their  pulp  turned  into  a  substance  like  thick  cream. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

smelt^  (smelt),  n.  [<  ME.  smelt,  <  AS.  smelt  = 
Norw.  smelta  =  Dan.  smelt,  a  smelt  (applied  to 
various  small  fishes);  perhaps  so  called  because 
it  was  'smooth.';  cf.  AS.  smeolt,  smylt,  serene, 
smooth  (as  the  sea) :  see  smolt^.']  1 .  Any  one  of 
various  small  fishes,  (a)  A  small  fish  of  the  family 
ArgerOCnCdie  and  the  genus  Omierue.  The  common  Eu- 
ropean smelt  is  the  sparling,  0.  eperlanus;  it  becomes 
about  10  to  12  inches  long,  and  is  of  an  olive-green  above 
and  a  silvery  white  below,  with  a  silver  longitudinal  lateral 
band.  It  exhales  when  fresh  a  peculiar  scent  suggesting 
the  cucumber.  This  fish  is  prized  as  a  delicacy.  The  cor- 
responding American  smelt  is  0.  mordax,  of  the  Atlantic 
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Smelting.furnace,  with  hoist  for  charging  it. 


Eastern  American  Smelt  iOsmerus  mcrdax). 


coast  from  Virginia  northward,  anadromous  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  otherwise  very  similar  to  the  sparling.  There  are 
several  true  smelts  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  ITorth  America, 
as  0.  thaleictUhys,  the  Califomian  smelt,  and  0.  dentm,  the 
Alaska  smelt.  Hence — (6)  Any  other  species  of  the  family 
ArgerMnida  related  to  the  smelt,  such  as  the  Hypormsus 
pretiome  or  olittue,  also  called  mrf-miett,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  true  smelts  by  having  the  dorsal  most- 
ly advanced  beyond  the  ventrals  and  by  the  much  smaller 
mouth  and  weak  teeth.  It  inhabits  the  Pacific  ooaat  of  the 
TTnited  States  from  California  northward,  reaches  a  length 
of  about  12inohes,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  food-fish,  (c) 
In  California,  any  species  of  the  family  AtheHmdae,  resem- 
bling the  true  smelt  in  general  appearance,  but  provided 
with  an  anterior  spinous  and  a  posterior  branched  dorsal 
fin,  and  having  the  ventrals  not  far  behind  the  pectorals. 
The  eommonCalilaiTimnBmelt,  Atherinopsisealifomiensis, 
readies  a  lengtii  of  about  18  inches,  and  its  flesh  is  fine, 
firm,  and  of  excellent  flavor,  though  a  little  dry.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  food-fishes  of  California,  never 
absent  from  the  markets.  Other  species  are  AtJiervnops 
ajffinis,  the  little  smelt,  and  Lewresthes  tenuis,  (d)  A  fresh- 
water cyprinoid,  Hybogrmthus  regius,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  true  smelt  in  form,  translucency,  and  color; 
also,  one  of  other  cyprinoid^  as  the  spawn-eater  and  the 
silversides.  [Eastern  U.  S.]  (e)A  gadoid  fish,  Mierogadia 
prommut,  the  tom-cod  of  the  Pacific  slope.  [San  Fran- 
cisco.] (/)  The  smolt,  a  young  salmon  before  its  visit  to 
the  sea.  [Eng.]  {g)  The  lance  or  lant.  See  mnd-eel,  and 
cut  under  Airumodylidse. 
2t.  A  gull ;  a  simpleton. 

These  direct  men,  they  are  no  men  of  fashion ; 
Talk  what  yon  will,  this  is  a  very  smM. 

Fletcher  {and  aTwther),  Love's  Pilgrimage,  v.  2. 

Cup.  What's  he.  Mercury? 

Xer.  A  notable  Smelt.  B.  Jtmson,  Cynthia's  Eevels,  il.  1. 
MuUet-Btnelt,  Atherinopsis  ealiforriiensis.  See  def.  1  (c). 
—New  Zealand  smelt.  See  Metropinna. 
smelter  (smel'tfer), ».  [<  smelt^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  is  engaged  in  smelting,  or  who  works  in 
an  establishment  where  ores  are  smelted. —  3. 
In  the  Cordilleran  region,  smelting-works.  [Re- 
cent.] 

At  Denver  is  made  much  of  the  machinery  used  at  the 
various  camps,  and  to  its  furnaces  and  smelters  is  shipped 
a  large  proportion  of  the  precious  ores. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  950. 

smeltery  (smel'ter-i),  n. ;  pi.  smelteries  (-iz). 
[<  smelt^  +  -ery.']  An  establishment  or  place 
for  smelting  ores. 

The  product  of  the  tmeUeiy  in  1386  had  a  money  value 
of  ?1,105,190.76.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  692. 

smeltie  (smel'ti),  n.  [Dim.  of  smelt^.']  A  kind 
of  codfish,  the  bib.     [Scotch.] 

smelting-furnace  (smel'ting-f6r"nas),  n.  A  fur- 
nace in  which  metals  are  separated  from  their 
ores.  See  blast-fu/rnace,  reverheratory  furnace 
(under  reverberatory,  2),  and  cut  in  nexit  column. 

smelting-house  (smel'ting-hous),  n.  In  metal., 
a  building  erected  over  a  smelting-furnace; 
smelting-works. 

smelting-works  (smel'ting-w6rks),  n.  pi.  and 
sing.  A  building  or  set  of  buildings  in  which 
the  business  of  smelting  ore  is  carried  on. 
Compare  smelter,  2. 

smercht,  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  smirch. 


A,  body  of  furnace ;  B,  air-blast  for  furnace ;  C,  opening  for  draw- 
ing raetaa ;  D,  hot-air  inlet ;  E,  stock-line  indicator ;  F,  trnss-bridge 
supporting  track  K\  G.  bell ;  H,  L.  air-cylinder  and  lever  for  oper- 
ating bell;  /,  ore-hopper;  J,  skip-car;  M.  position  of  skip-car  for 
filling;  J\^,  hoisting-engine ;  (7,  trip-counter ;  i»,  valve  for  bell;  R, 
gas-seal  door. 

smeret,  n.  and  v.  .An  obsolete  spelling  of  smear. 

smere-gavelt,  >*•    Same  as  smear-gavel. 

Smerinthus  (sme-rin'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802),  <  Gr.  ajtiiplvQoQ,  /i^pivaoc,  a  cord,  line.]  1. 
A  genus  of  sphinx-moths,  of  the  family  iSpmngi- 
dm,  having  the  antennse  serrate.  S.  oceUatus  is 
the  eyed  sphinx;  S.populi,  the  poplar-sphinx; 
and  S.  tiliee,  the  lime-sphinx  or  hawk-moth. — 3. 
[l.e.2  Amoth  of  this  genus:  as,  the  lime-«»}enm- 
tftj«s,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  lime-tree  or  linden. 

smerEt.    An  old  spelling  of  sm^rk^,  smirk^. 

smerkyt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  smirky. 

smertf,  n.,v.,  and  a.   An  old  spelling  of  smarts. 

smetieH,  «•  A  Middle  English  form  of  smooth. 

smethe^,  n.  1.  Same  as  smew. — 3.  Same  as 
smee,  4. 

smew  (smu),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  (simulating  wewi  ?) 
of  smee,  ult.  of  smeath:  see  smee,  smeath.  The 
conjecture  that  smeto  is  a  contraction  of  *ioe- 
mew  is  untenable,  even  if  such  a  name  as  ice- 
mew  existed.]  A  small  merganser  or  fishing- 
duck,  MergelVas  albellms,  the  white  nun,  or  smee, 
of  the  family  Anatidse  and  subfamily  Merginse, 
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smicket  (smik'et),  n.  [<  smock  (with  usual  va- 
riation of  the  vowel)  +  -e*.l  A  smock,  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Wide  antlers,  which  ha4  whilom  grac'd 
A  stag's  bold  brow,  on  pitchforks  plac'd. 
The  roaring,  dancing  bumpkins  show. 
And  the  white  smiekets  wave  below. 

Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  ii.  6.    (Davies.) 

smicklyt  (smik'li),  adv.  [<  *smick,  var.  of  smug 
(or  apparent  base  of  smicker),  H-  -?j/2.]  Neat- 
ly; trimly;  amorously. 

Sa.  What 's  hee  that  looks  so  smicUy  f 

Fol.  A  Flounder  in  a  frying-pan,  still  skipping; . . .  hee's 
an  Italian  dancer.         Deklcer  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  ii. 

Smicra  (smik'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Spinola,  1811),  < 
Gr.  a/MKp6s,vav.  of  fitxpog,  small:  see  wieron.] 
A  genus  of  parasitic  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Chalddidae,  having  enlarged  hind 
femora,  armed  with  one  or  two  large  teeth  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  smaller  ones.  Most  of  the 
American  species  which  have  been  placed  in 
this  genus  belong  to  the  allied  genus  Spiloehal- 
cis. 

smiddlim-tails  (smid'nm-talz),  n.  pi.  [<  smid- 
dwm,  var.  of  smeddum,  -I-  taili  (pi.  tails,  ends, 
'foots').]  Inmining,  the  sludge  or  slimy  part 
deposited  in  washing  ore.    Simmonds. 

smiddy  (smid'i),  n. ;  pi.  smiddies  (-iz).  A  dia- 
lectal variant  of  smitlvy. 

smidgen  (smij'en),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  per- 
haps for  OTig.*smitching,  <  smitch  +  -ing^."]  A 
small  piece ;  a  small  quantity. 


'&  small  bit,  a' grain,"  as  "a  smidgen  of 
meal,"  is  common  in  East  Tennessee. 

Trans.  Amer.  PMlol.  Ass.,  XVII.  4B. 

smift  (smift),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  bit  of 
touchwood,  touch-paper,  greased  candle-wick, 
or  paper  or  cotton  dijiped  in  melted  sulphur, 
used  to  ignite  the  train  or  squib  in  blasting. 
This  old  method  of  setting  off  a  blast  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely done  away  with  by  the  introduction  of  the  safety- 
fuse.    Also  called  enuff. 

smightt,  V.    An  obsolete  erroneous  spelling  of 


Smew  IMergelliis  albellus),  adult  male. 

inhabiting  northerly  parts  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. The  male  in  adult  plumage  is  a  very  beautiful 
bird,  of  a  pure  white,  varied  with  black  and  gray,  and 
tinged  with  green  on  the  crested  head ;  the  length  is  about 
17  inches.  The  female  is  smaller,  with  reddish-brown  and 
gray  plumage,  and  is  called  the  red-Maied  smew.  Also 
smeath. — Hooded  smew,  the  hooded  merganser,  Lqpho- 
dytes  cmyunalus,  resembling  and  related  to  the  above,  but 
of  another  genus.    See  cut  under  merganser. 

smickert  (smik'6r),  a.  [<  ME.  smiker,  <  AS. 
*smicor,  *smicer,  srmcere,  smiere = OHG.  smehhar, 
smechar,  MHG.  smecker,  neat,  elegant;  perhaps 
related  to  MHG.  smicke,  srmnke,  G.  schminke, 
paint,  rouge ;  but  the  Sw.  smickra  =  Dan.  smigre, 
flatter,  Sw.  smicker  =  Dan.  smiger,  flattery,  be- 
long to  a  prob.  different  root,  MHG.  smeieheln, 
G.  schmeicheTm,  flatter,  freq.  of  MHG.  smeichen, 
flatter,  MLG.  smeken,  smeiken  =  X>.smeeken,  sup- 
plicate ;  OHG.  smeih,  smeich,  MHG.  smeich,  flat- 
tery, a.smug.l  1.  Elegant;  fine;  gay.— 3. 
Amorous. 

smickert  (smik'Sr),  v.  i.  [<  smicker,  a.]  To 
look  amorously.    Kersey. 

snuckeringt  (smik'6r-ing)j  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
smicker,  v7\    An  amorous  inclination. 

We  had  a  young  Doctour,  who  rode  by  onr  coach,  and 
seem'd  to  have  a  srrdcheiring  to  our  young  lady  of  Filton. 
Dryden,  Letters,  p.  88  (To  Mrs.  Steward,  Sept.  28, 1699). 


Smilacese  (smi-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (E.  Brown, 
1810),  for  *Smilacaeex,  <  Smilax  (Smilac-)  -I- 
-aceee.']  Agroup of monoeotyledonous plants, by 
many  regarded  as  a  distinct  order,  but  now  class- 
ed as  a  tribe  of  the  order  lAliacese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  sarmentose  or  climbing  stem,  three-  to  five- 
nerved  leaves,  anthers  apparently  of  a  single  cell,  the 
inner  cell  being  very  narrow,  and  ovules  solitary  or  twin. 
It  includes  the  typical  genus  Smilax,  and  2  small  genera 
of  about  5  species  each,  HeterosmUtKc  of  eastern  Asia,  and 
Ehipogoniim  of  Australia  and  I^ew  Zealand. 

Smilacina  (smi-la-si'na),M.  [NL.  (Desfontaines, 
1807),  <  Smilax  {-^ic-)  +'  -ma^-.']  A  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  of  the  tribe  Folygonatese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle  or  raceme  with 
a  spreading  six-parted  perianth,  six  stamens,  and  a  three- 
celled  ovary  which  becomes  in  fruit  a  globose  pulpy  berry, 
often  with  but  a  single  seed.  There  are  about  20  species, 
all  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  3  occur  in  the 
eastern  and  3  in  the  Pacific  United  States — only  one,  S. 
stellata,  being  common  to  both ;  7  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  others  are  found  in  Asia. 
They  are  somewhat  delicate  plants,  producing  an  erect  un- 
branched  leafy  stem  from  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  bear- 
ing alternate  short-petioled  leaves  and  small  usually  white 
or  cream-colored  fiowers.  They  ai'e  known  by  the  name 
of  false  Solomon' s-seaX,  especially  S.  racemosa,  the  larger 
Eastern  species,  the  rhizome  of  which  is  said  to  be  diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  a  mild  alterative. 

Smilax  (smi'laks),  n.  [NL.  (Tournef ort,  1700),< 
L.  smilaa,  <  Gr.  o/ilTia^,  the  yew  (also/«j/laf ),  also 
a  kind  of  evergreen  oak:  a/uhi^  lajwaia,  'garden 
smilax,'  a  leguminous  plant,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  dressed  and  eaten  like  kidney-beans;  aiu- 
lo^  Mo,  '  smooth  smilax,'  a  kind  of  bindweed 
or  convolvulus.]  1.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  type  of  the 
tvihe  Smilacese.  it  is 
characterized  by  dioe- 
cious flowers  in  um- 
bels, with  a  perianth 
of  six  distinct  curving 
segments,  the  fertile 
containing  several, 
sometimes  six,  thread- 
shaped  staminodes, 
three  broad  recurved 
stigmas,  and  a  three- 
celled  ovary  which  be- 
comes in  fruit  a  glo- 
bose berry  usually  con- 
taining but  one  or  two 
seeds.  There  are  about 
200  species,  widely 
scattered  through 
most  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions;  11  oc- 
cur in  the  northeastern 
United  States.  They 
are  usually  woody 
vines  from  a  stout  root* 
stock,  bearing  alter- 
nate two-ranked  ever-  Flowering  Branch  of  Smilax  rotumO- 
green  leaves  with  retic-  folia,  o,  the  fruit. 
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olated  veinB  between  the  three  or  more  prominent  nerves. 
The  petioles  are  persistent  at  the  base,  and  are  often  for- 
nlshed  with  two  tendrils,  by  which  some  species  climb 
to  great  heights,  and  others  mat  into  densely  tangled 
thickets.  Various  tropical  American  species  yield  sarsa- 
parilla.  (See  saraaparUla  and  china-root.)  S.  aspera  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  called  rough  bindweed  or  pricklu 
ivy,  is  the  source  of  Italian  sarsaparilla.  Other  species 
are  used  medicinally  in  India,  Australia,  Mauritius,  and 
the  Philippines.  One  of  these,  S.  glyeyphyUa,  an  ever- 
green shrubby  climber  of  Australia,  is  there  loiown  as  sweet 
tea,  from  the  use  of  its  leaves,  die  rootstocks  of  many 
species  are  large  and  tuberif  erous ;  those  of  5.  Pmido- 
China  are  nsed  in  the  southern  United  States  to  fatten 
hogs,  and  as  the  source  of  a  domestic  beer ;  those  of  5. 
China  yield  a  dye.  The  stems  of  some  pliant  species, 
as  i?.  Pseudo-China,  are  used  in  basket-making,  and  the 
young  shoots  of  a  Persian  species  are  there  used  as  aspara- 
gus. S.  Peeudo-China  and  S.  Ixma-nox  are  known  as 
buUbrier,  and  several  others  with  prickly  stems  as  cat- 
trier  and  greenbrier.    See  also  earrion-JUmer. 

2.  [I.  c.]  (o)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Smilax.  (6) 
A  delicate  greenhouse  vine  from  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  best  known  as  Myrsiphylkim  aspa- 
ragoides,  now  classed  under  Asparagus,  its  appa- 
rent leaves  (really  expanded  branches)  are  bright-green  on 
both  sides,  with  the  aspect  of  those  of  SmUaa,  but  finer. 
The  plant  grows  to  a  length  of  several  feet,  festooning 
beautifully.  It  is  much  used  in  decoration,  and  forms  the 
leading  green  constituent  in  bouquets.  It  is  sometimes 
called  jSogton  smUax. 

3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Zoporte,  1835. 

smile  (snail),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smiled,  ppr.  smil- 
ing. [<  ME.  smilen,  smylen,  <  8w.  smila,  smile, 
smirk,  simper,  fawn,  =  Dan.  smile  =  MHG. 
smielen,  smieren,  Qc.  dial,  sclimieren,  schmielen, 
smile ;  cf.  L.  Vfmrari  (for  *sm,irariX),  wonder  at 
{mirus,  wonderful)  (see  miracle,  aarm/re) ;  Gr. 
fisidiav  (for  "a/ieiSidv^),  smile,  fiudog,  a  smile; 
Skt.  f/  smi,  smile.  Cf.  smvrk.  The  MD.  smuy- 
len,  smollen  =  MH(t.  smollen,  Gr.  dial,  schmollen, 
smile,  appar.  belong  to  a  diff.  root.]  I.  in^ans. 

1.  To  show  a  change  of  the  features  such  as 
characterizes  the  beginning  of  a  laugh;  give 
such  an  expression  to  the  face:  generally  as 
indicative  of  pleasure  or  of  slight  amusement, 
but  sometimes  of  depreciation,  contempt,  pity, 
or  hypocritical  complaisance. 

Seldom  he  smiles;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit. 
That  could  be  moved  to  smUe  at  anything. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2.  205. 
All  this  while  the  guide,  Mr.  Great-heart,  was  very 
much  pleased,  and  smued  upon  his  companions. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 
Smile  na  sae  sweet,  my  bonnie  babe,  .  .  . 
And  ye  emUe  sae  sweet,  yell  smile  me  dead. 
Fine  Flowers  in  the  Valley  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  266). 

'Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  gmiled. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vli.  68. 
From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent 

Tennyson,  lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

2.  To  look  gay  or  joyous,  or  have  an  appear- 
ance such  as  tends  to  excite  joy ;  appear  propi- 
tious or  favorable :  as,  the  smiling  spring. 

Then,  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  sm/des.     Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  480. 
The  desert  trmHed, 
And  Paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1. 133. 

What  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  you,  who  are  courted  by 
aU,  would  smUe  upon  me,  who  am  shunned  by  alL 

Slede,  Spectator,  Xo.  456. 

3.  To  drink  in  company.     [Slang,  TJ.  8.] 
There  are  many  more  fast  boys  about— some  devoted 

to  "the  sex,"  some  to  horses,  some  to  gmUing,  and  some  to 
"  the  tiger.''        BalHmare  Sun,  Aug.  28, 1868.    (Bartlett.) 

4.  To  ferment,  as  beer,  etc.    Ealliwell.    [Prov. 

n,  trans.  1.  To  express  by  a  smile:  as,  to 
smile  a  welcome;  to  smile  content. — 3.  To 
change  or  affect  (in  a  specified  way)  by  smil- 
ing: with  a  modifying  word  or  clause  added. 

He  does  nniTe  his  face  into  more  lines  than  is  in  the  new 
map.  Shale.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2. 84. 

What  author  shall  we  find  .  .  . 
The  courtly  Soman's  smiling  path  to  tread, 
And  sharply  smUe  prevailing  folly  dead. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  46. 

3t.  To  smile  at;  receive  with  a  smile.    [Rare.] 

SmiUe  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool? 

Shak.,  Lear,  iL  2,  88. 

smile  (smil),  71.  [<ME.  s>»W=  Sw.  sm»Z=  Dan. 
smil  =  MH(x.  smiel;  from  the  verb.]  1.  An 
expression  of  the  face  like  that  with  which  a 
laugh  beg[ins,  indicating  naturally  pleasure, 
moderate  joy,  approbation,  amusement,  or  kind- 
liness, but  also  sometimes  amused  or  supercili- 
ous contempt,  pity,  disdain,  hypocritical  com- 
plaisance, or  the  like.  Compare  srairJc,  simper, 
and  grin. 
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Loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smUe,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Shak.,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5.  108. 

The  treach'rous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate. 

Coutper,  Expostulation,  i.  42. 

Though  little  Conlon  instructed  me  in  a  tmUe,  it  was  a 
cursed  forced  one,  that  looked  like  the  grin  of  a  person  in 
extreme  agony. 

Thackeray,  Pitz-Boodle's  Confessions,  Dorothea. 

A  smile  .  .  .  maybe  said  to  be  the  first  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  laugh. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  210. 

Silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

3.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance ;  an  appearance 
that  would  naturally  be  productive  of  joy:  as, 
the  smiles  of  spring. 

Life  of  the  earth,  ornament  of  the  heauens,  beautie  aud 
smile  of  the  world.  PureTuts,  Pilgrimage,  p.  9. 

Every  night  come  out  these  envoys  of  beauty,  and  light 
the  universe  with  their  admonishing  smile. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

3.  Favor;  countenance;  propitiousness:  as,  the 
smiles  of  Providence. — 4.  A  drink,  as  of  spirit, 
taken  in  company  and  when  one  person  treats 
another;  also,  the  giving  of  the  treat:  as,  it  is 
my  smile.  See  smile,  v. ».,  3.  [Slang,  XJ.  8.]  — 
Sardonic  smile.  Same  as  canine  Umgh  (which  see,  un- 
der canine). 

smileful  (smil'ftil),  a.  [<  smile  +  -/«J.]  Full 
of  smiles ;  smiling.     [Rare.] 

smileless  (smil'les),  a.  [<  smile  +  -less."]  Not 
having  a  smile ;  cheerless. 

Preparing  themselves  for  that  smileless  eternity  to  which 
they  look  forward.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iv. 

smiler  (smi'lfer),  n.  [<  ME.  smiler,  smyler,  smi- 
lere  (=  Sw.  smiler,  smMare) ;  <  smile,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  smiles;  one  who  looks  smilingly,  as 
from  pleasure,  derision,  or  real  or  affected  com- 
plaisance. 

The  smyler,  with  the  knyf  under  his  cloke. 

Chtmctir,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1141. 

Men  would  smile  .  .  .and  say,  "  A  poor  Jew  I "  and  the 
chief  tmUers  would  be  of  my  ownpeople. 

George  Miot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xl. 

smilet  (smi'let),  n.  [<  smile  +  -et.]  A  little 
smile;  ahalf-smjle;  a  look  of  pleasure.    [Rare.] 

Those  happy  smMets 
Tliat  play'd  ou  her  ripe  lip. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3.  21. 

smilingly  (smi'ling-U),  adv.  In  a  smiling  man- 
ner; with  a  smile  or  look  of  pleasure. 

Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest; 
At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1667. 

smiling-muscle  (sml'ling-mus^l),  n.    Same  as 

la/agMng-mvsele.    See  risorius. 
smilingness  (snu'ling-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  smiling. 

The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  liL  16. 

smiltt,  ^-    An  obsolete  form  of  smelfi-. 

Smintnuridse  (smin-thu'ri-de),  n.pl.  [Nil. 
(Lubbock,  1873,  as  SmyntJmridse),  C  Sminthu- 
rus  +  ■4dse.']  A  family  of  coUembolous  insects, 
typified  by  the  genus  Sminihurus,  having  a 
globular  body,  four-jointed  antennse  with  a 
long  terminal  joint, 
saltatory  appen- 
dage composed  of  a 
basal  part  and  two 
arms,  and  traches 
well  developed. 
They  are  found  com- 
monly among  grass  and 
fungi ;  many  species 
have  been  described. 
Also  Smynthwridie  and 
Sminthurides. 

Smintliunis  (smin- 
thii'rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Latreille,  1802),  < 
Gr.  aiilvSoi,  mouse, 
+  mpa,  tail.]  The 
typical  genus  of 
the  family  Sminthwridse.  About  20  species  are 
recognized  by  Lubbock.    Also  Smynthuriig. 

sminuendo  (sme-nij-en'do).  [It.,  ppr.  of  smi- 
nuire,  diminish,  <  L.  ex,  out,  +  mimiere,  dimin- 
ish :  see  minuend.']  In  music,  same  as  diminu- 
endo. 

smirch  (sm6reh),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  smwch, 
smerch;  assibilated  form  of  "smerk  (with  for- 
mative -Jc,  as  in  smirk),  <  ME.  smeren,  smmien, 
smear:  see  smear.  Cf.  besmirch.']  1.  To  stain; 
smear;  soil;  smutch;  besmirch. 


SmiHthunts  roseus. 
(Cross  shows  natural  size.) 
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111  .  .  .  with  a  kind  of  umber  tmvreh  my  face. 

Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  L  3. 114. 

Hercules'  .  .  .  dog  had  seized  on  one  [of  these  shell, 
fish]  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  smerched  his  lips  with  the 
tincture.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  16». 

3.  Figuratively,  to  degrade ;  reduce  in  honor, 
dignity,  fame,  repute,  or  the  like :  as,  to  smirch 
one's  own  or  another's  reputation. 
smirch  (sm6rch),  n.    [<  smirch,  v.]    A  soiling 
mark  or  smear;  a  darkening  stain;  a  smutch. 

My  love  must  come  on  silken  wings,  .  .  . 
Not  fonl  with  kitchen  smirch. 
With  tallow  dip  for  torch. 

Whitlier,  Maids  of  Attitaah. 

smirk^  (sm6rk),  V.  i.  [Formerly  also  smerlc;  < 
ME.  smirken,  <  AS.  smercian,  smirk;  with  for- 
mative -c  (-k),  from  the  simple  form  seen  in 
MHG.  smieren,  same  as  smielen,  smile:  see 
smile.]  To  smile  affectedly  or  wantonly;  look 
affectedly  soft  or  kind. 

The  hostess,  smiling  and  smirking  as  each  new  guest 
was  presented,  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  host  of 
young  dandies.  T.  Book,  Gilbert  Gumey.    (Latliam.) 

The  trivial  and  smirking  artificialities  of  social  inter- 
course. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVU.  960. 

=SyTl.  Simper,  Smirk.    See  simper^. 
smirfci  (sm6rk),  n.     [<  smirk\  v.]    An  affected 
smile ;  a  soft  look. 
A  constant  smirk  upon  the  face.  ChesterJiM. 

smirk^  (smferk),  a.  [Also  smerk;  prob.  a  var. 
(simulating  smirk^l)  of  smert,  older  form  of 
smart :  see  smart]  Smart;  spruce.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

Seest  howe  brag  yond  Bnllocke  beares. 
So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares? 

Spenter,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

smirklingt  (sm6rk'ling),  a.  [<  smirk^.]  Smirk- 
ing. 

He  gave  a  smirkling  smile.  ^^ 

Lord  Deneentwater  (Child's  Ballads,  YIL  166)l 

smirklyt  (sm6rk'li),  adv.  [<  smirk^  +  -ly^.'] 
With  a  smirk.     [Rare.] 

Venus  was  glad  to  hear 
Such  proffer  made,  which  she  well  shewed  with  smiling 

chear,  .  .  . 
And  smirkly  thus  gan  say.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia. 

smirky  (smSr'ki),  a.  [Also  sm-erky;  <  smirk^ 
+  -y^.]    Same  as  smirk^.    [Provincial.] 

I  overtook  a  swarthy,  bright-eyed,  emerky  little  fellow, 
riding  a  small  pony,  and  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  long^ 
heavy  rifle.  A.  B.  Longslreet,  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  197. 

smiti  (smit),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smitted,  ppr. 
smitting.  [i  ME.  smitten,  <  AS.  smittian,  spot, 
=  MD.  D.  smetten  =  MLG.  smitten  =  OH(J.  smiz- 
jan,  smizea/n,  MHG.  smitzen,  infect,  contami- 
nate, =  Sw.  smitta  =  Dan.  smitte,  infect  (cf .  Sw. 
smitta,  Dan.  smitte,  contagion) ;  intensive  of 
AS.  smitan,  smite,  =  OHG.  smisan,  MHG.  smi- 
sen,  strike,  stroke,  smear ;  cf .  AS.  besmitan,  be- 
smear, defile,  =  Goth,  bi-smeitan,  smear:  see 
smite.  Hence  freq.  smittle.]  1.  To  infect. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] — 2.  To  mar;  de- 
stroy.   HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

smitl  (smit),  n.  [Also  smitt;  <  ME.  "smitte,  < 
AS.  smitta,  a  spot,  stain,  smut,  =  D.  smet,  a 
spot,  =  OHG.  MHG.  smiz,  a  spot,  etc. :  see  smit^, 
v.,  odA  at.  smut,  smutch,  smudge^.]  1.  A  spot; 
a  stain. — 2.  The  finest  of  clayey  ore,  made  up 
into  balls  used  for  marking  sheep. — 8.  Infec- 
tion. [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
He  provoclth  al  to  the  smit  of  falling. 

Apology  for  the  LoUards,  p.  70.    (HalliweU.) 
4t.  The  smut  in  com. 

The  smit,  blasting,  or  burned  blacknes  of  the  eares  of 
oome.  Nomendator,  1586.    (Ifares.) 

smit^t  (smit),  n.  [<  ME.  smytt,  smite,  smete  (with 
short  vowel)  (=  MD.  smete),  a  blow;  <  smite, ». 
Cf.  smite,  n.;  and  cf.  also  hit,  n.,  and  bite,  n.,  < 
bite,  v.]    1.  A  blow;  a  cut. 

Tryamowre  on  the  hedd  he  hytii 
He  had  gevyn  hym  an  evylle  srnytt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Bt.ii.SS,t  SI.    (HaOiwM.) 
2.  A  clashing  noise. 

She  heard  a  mnit  o'  bridle  reins, 
She  wish'd  might  be  for  good. 

Lard  FtBiom  (ChUd's  Ballads,  m.  W). 

smit^t,  V.    An  obsolete  dialectal  form  of  smite. 
smit^  (smit).    A  past  participle  of  smite. 
smits  (smit),  v.    A  contracted  form  of  smiteth, 

third  person   singular  present  indicative  of 

smite. 
smitchi  (smich),  n.     [Appar.  an  extension  of 

smiii,  a  spot,  smite,  a  bit.     Cf.  also  smutch, 

and   see   smidgen.]     1.   Dust;    smoke;    dirt. 

Balliwell.     [Prov.   Eng.]  — 2.   A  particle;    a 

bit:  as,  I  had  not  a  sviitch  of  silk  left.     [Col- 

loq.] 


smitch 

Smitcll^  (smioh),  n.    Same  as  smatehK 
smitcliel  (smich'el),  n.      [Appar.  a  dim.  of 
amitch^.'i    Same  as  smitch\  2. 

A  bowl  of  Btewed  oyBterB. 

i  Bllcea  of  buttered  toast. 

A  bowl  of  tea. 
And  there  wasn't  a  tmitehd  left. 

8.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  331. 
smite  (smit),  v. ;  pret.  smote,  pp.  smitten,  srmt, 
ppr.  smiting.  [<  ME.  srmten,  smyten  (pret.  smot, 
smat,  also  smette,  smatte,  pp.  smiten,  smyten, 
smeten),  <  AS.  smitan  (pret.  smdt,  pp.  smiten)  = 
OFries.  smita  =  D.  smyten  =  MLG.  smiten,  L&. 
smiten  =  OHGr.  smizan,  throw,  stroke,  smear, 
MHQ-.  smizen,  Gr.  schmeissen,  smite,  fling,  cast, 
=  OSw.  smita  =  Dan.  smide,  fling,  =  G-oth. 
*SOTeifa»(incomp.);  orig.  'smear' or 'rub  over,' 
as  in  AS.  iesmitan  =  Goth,  bi-smeitan  (also  ga- 
smeitan),  smear;  cf.  Icel.  smita,  steam  from  be- 
ing fat;  Sw.  smeta,  smear,  smet,  grease;  Skt. 
medas,  fat,  <  ■\/  med  or  mid,  be  fat.  Hence 
smj*2.  Of.  smear.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike; 
give  a  hard  blow,  as  with  the  hand  or  some- 
thing held  in  the  hand,  or,  archaically,  with 
something  thrown;  hit  heavily. 

Ich  haue  yseyne  it  ofte, 
There  emit  no  thinge  so  smerte,  ne  smelleth  so  sonre. 
As  Shame,  there  he  shewetb  him  for  euery  man  hym 
shonyeth  1  Pien  Plaurman  (B),  xL  420. 

She  .  .  .  mwt  togyder  her  hondes  two. 

Sam.  vt  the  Soee,  1.  33& 

Merlin  .  .  .  droogh  that  wey  that  he  were  not  knowen 
with  a  grete  stafle  In  his  neklie  tmytinge  grete  strokes  from 
tika  to  oke.  Uerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ilL  124. 

In  the  castel  was  a  belle, 
As  hit  had  smiten  houres  twelve. 

Chaucer,  Minor  Poems  (ed.  Skeat),  liL  1323. 

Whosoever  shall  mate  thee  on  thy  right  cheelc,  turn  to 
iam  the  other  also.  Mat.  v.  39. 

The  storm-wind  mnites  the  wall  of  the  mountain  cllS. 
LongfeMmi),  Hyperion,  11. 6. 
Xoye  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  xnuste  on  all  the  chords 

with  might ; 
SmiAe  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music 
out  of  sight.  Temnymn,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating  or  by  weap- 
ons of  any  kind;  slay;  kill.     [Archaic] 

And  the  men  of  Ai  anole  of  them  about  thirty  and  six 
men.  Josh.  vil.  S. 

The  Lord  shall  mttte  the  proud,  and  lay 
His  hand  upon  the  strong. 

WhMiefr,  Cassandra  Sonthwlck. 

3.  To  visit  disastrously ;  seize  suddenly  or  se- 
verely; attack  in  a  way  that  threatens  or  de- 
stroys life  or  vigor :  as,  a  person  or  a  city  smiU 
ten  with  pestilence. 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  mmUten.        Ex.  Ix.  31. 

If  we  look  not  wisely  on  the  Sun  It  self,  it  gmitet  us  into 
dorimes.  MUton,  Areopagitica,  p.  43. 

Smit  by  nameless  horror  and  affright, 
He  fled  away  into  the  moonless  night. 

Waiiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  n.  370. 

4.  To  afflict;  chasten;  punish. 

Let  us  not  mistake  Ood's  goodness,  nor  imagine,  because 
he  tmates  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him.       Abp.  Wake. 

5.  To  strike  or  affect  with  emotion  or  passion, 
especially  love ;  catch  the  affection  or  fancy  of. 

'Twas  I  that  cast  a  dark  face  over  heaven, 
And  smote  ye  all  with  terror. 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Prophetess,  lii.  1. 
He  was  himself  no  less  eimtten  with  Constantia. 

Addisvn,  Spectator,  So.  164. 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  again  smitten. 
Steele,  Tatler,  ISo.  161. 
See  what  the  charms  that  smite  the  simple  heart. 

Pope,  Dunclad,  iii.  229. 

In  handling  the  coin  he  is  smit  with  the  fascination  of 

Its  yellow  radiance.  &  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  260. 

6.  To  trouble,  as  by  reproaches;  distress. 
Her  heart  smote  her  sore.    Why  couldn't  she  love  him  ? 

WhyU  Melvme,  White  Bose,  I.  xxvll. 
7t.  To  east ;  bend. 

With  that  he  smot  bis  bed  adoun  anon, 
And  gan  to  metre,  I  not  what  trewely. 

CTumcer,  Troilus,  ii.  540. 

8.  To  come  upon;  affect  suddenly  as  if  with  a 
blow;  strike. 

Above,  the  sky  is  literally  purple  with  heat ;  and  the 
pitiless  light  smites  the  gazer's  weary  eye  as  it  comes  back 
from  the  white  shore. 

Mrs.  OaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xzzriii. 

A  sudden  thought  smote  her. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  104. 
To  smite  off,  to  cut  off  with  a  strong  swift  blow. 

He  that  leet  smyte  of  seynt  James  hed  was  Heroude 
Agrippa.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  90. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  strike;  collide;  knock. 
Ye  shull  smyte  vpon  hem  of  that  other  partye  with-oute 
rennyuge  of  youre  bateile.      Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  3.\  iii.  624. 
The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together. 

Nahum  iL  10. 
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2.  To  produce  an  effect  as  by  a  stroke ;  come, 
enter,  or  penetrate  with  quickness  and  force. 
Arthur,  looking  downward  as  be  past. 
Felt  the  light  of  her  eyes  into  his  life 
Smite  on  the  sudden. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
Iron  clang  and  hammer's  ringing 
Smote  upon  his  ear.    Whittier,  The  Fountain, 
That  loving  tender  voice 

.  .  .  smote  on  his  heart. 
William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  U.  168. 

smite  (smit),  n.  [<  smite,  v.  Cf.  smit^.']  1.  A 
blow.  [Prov.Eng.] — 2.  A  small  portion.  (Prov. 
Eng.] 

smiter  (smi'tto),  n.  [<  ME.  smitare  =  D.  smij- 
ter;  aa  smite +  -er^.']  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
smites  or  strikes. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smtters.  Isa.  L  6. 

2t.  A  sword;  simitar.   [In  this  use  also  smeeter, 
and  really  an  accommodated  form  of  smitar.2 
Put  thy  smiter  up,  and  hear; 
I  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  a  drawn  sword. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  3. 

smith  (smith),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  smith;  < 
MB.  smyth,  <  AS.  smith  =  pEries.  smeth,  smid, 
=  MD.  D.  smid  =  MLG.  smit,  smet,  LG.  smid 
=  OHG.  smid,  MHG.  smit,  Or.  sehmied  =  Icel. 
smidhr  =  Sw.  Dan.  smed  =  Goth.  *smiths  (found 
only  in  comp.  in  weak  form  *smitha,  namely 
aiBO-smitha,  'ore-smith'):  (a)  Prop,  a  'worker 
in  metal  or  wood' ;  with  formative  -th  (of.  OHG. 
smeidar,  an  artisan,  artist,  with  formative  -dor 
=  E.  -ther),  <  \/  smi,  work  in  metal,  forge,  prob. 
seen  also  in  Gr.  a/il?i,)i,  a,  knife  for  cutting  and 
carving,  a/iAeieiv,  cut  or  carve  freely,  a/icv(»i,  a 
two-pronged  hoe  or  mattoek,  and  the  source  of 
the  words  mentioned  under  smicker  (AS.  smi- 
cere,  etc.,  neat,  elegant),  as  well  as  of  those 
connected  with  smooth :  see  smooth.  (6)  The 
word  was  formerly  derived,  as  'he  that  smiteth' 
(so.  with  the  hammer),  from  smite,  v. ;  but  this  is 
etymologically  untenable,  (c)  It  has  also  been 
explained  as  'the  smoother'  (se.  of  metals,  etc.); 
but  the  connection  with  smooth  is  remote  (see 
above).  The  word  occurs  in  many  specific  eom- 
pounda,  as  blacksmith,  whitesmith,  coppersmith, 
goldsmith,  etc.  Hence  the  surname  Smith,  also 
spelled  archaically  Smyth,  Smythe,  and  even 
Smyth  (where  ij  represents  the  old  dotted  y) ; 
with  Goldsmith,  Spearsmith,  etc.,  from  the  com- 
pounds.] 1.  An  artificer;  especially,  a  worker 
with  the  hammer  and  in  metal:  as,  a  goldsmith, 
a  silversmi<fe;  specifically  (and  now  generally), 
a  worker  in  iron.  See  blacksmith,  1. 
The  smyth 

That  forgeth  scharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 

Clumoer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  L  1168. 

"  The  sm^h  that  the  made,"  seid  Kobyn, 

"  I  pray  God  wyrke  hym  woo." 
Mobin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  T.  6). 
The  smith  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals  and 
f  ashioneth  it  with  hammers.  Isa.  zliv.  12. 

2t.  One  who  makes  or  effects  anything. 
Tis  said  the  Doves  repented,  though  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1268. 
Smith's  saw.  See  savil. 
smith  (smith),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  smithen,  smythen, 
smythien,  <  AS.  smithian  (=  D.  smeden  =  MLG. 
smeden  =  OHG.  smidon,  MHG.  smiden,  G,  Schmie- 
den (the  Icel,  smidha,  work  in  metal  or  wood, 
depends  on  smidh,  smiths'  work:  see  smooth) 
=z  Sw.  smida  =  Dan,  smede  =  Goth,  ga-smithon, 
etc.),  work  as  a  BJnith,<.  smith,  smith:  see  smith, 
«.]  To  fashion,  as  metal ;  especially,  to  fashion 
with  the  hammer:  at  the  present  time  most  com- 
monly applied  to  ironwork. 

If  he  do  it  smythye 
In-to  sikul  or  to  sithe,  to  schare  or  to  kulter. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  lit  306. 

A  smyth  men  cleped  daun  Gerveys, 
That  in  his  forge  smythed  plough  barneys. 

Cltauoer,  Miller's  Tale,  I.  576. 

smitham  (smlth'am),  n.    A  variant  otsmsddum. 

smithcraftf  (smfth'kraft),  n.  The  art  of  the 
smith;  mechanical  work;  the  making  of  useful 
and  ornamental  metal  objects  by  hand.  [Rare.] 

Inventors  of  pastorage,  smitheraft,  and  musick. 

Sir  W.  Baieigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  vi  §  4. 

smither  (smiTH'er),  a.    [<  ME.  smyther;  origin 
obscure.]    Light;  active.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Gavan  was  smyther  and  smerte, 
Owte  of  his  steroppus  he  sterte. 

Anturs  of  Arther,  xlii.  10.    (HaUiweU.) 

smithereens  (smiSH-er-enz'),  n.  pi.  [<  smither-s 
+  dim.  -een,  usually  of  Ir.  origin,]  Small  frag- 
ments,    [Colloq,] 

He  raised  a  pretty  quarrel  there,  I  can  tell  you— kicked 
the  hostler  half  across  the  yard — knocked  heaps  of  things 
to  smithereens.  W.  Black,  Phaeton,  ilL 


smock 

smithers  (smisn'erz),  n.pl.  [Origin  obscure.] 
Same  as  smithereens.     [Colloq.  ] 

"  Smash  the  bottle  to  smit?iere,  the  Dirll  's  in  'im,"  said  I. 
Tennyson,  Northern  Cobbler,  xviil 

smithery  (smith'6r-i),  n.;  pi.  smitheries  (-iz). 
[<  smith  +  -ery.']  1.  The  workshop  of  a  smith ; 
a  smithy;  especially,  a  shop  where  wrought- 
iron  work  is  made. 

The  smithery  is  as  popular  with  the  boys  as  any  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  923. 

2.  The  practice  of  mechanical  work,  especially 
in  iron:  usually  applied  to  hammer-work,  as 
distinguished  from  more  delicate  manual  op- 
erations.   Also  smithing. 

The  din  of  all  this  smithery  may  some  time  or  other  pes- 
slbly  wake  this  noble  duke.         Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

Smithian  (smith'i-an),  a.  [<  Smith  (see  def., 
and  smith,  n.)  +  '■4an.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Adam  Smith,  a  Scottish  political  economist 
(1723-90),  or  his  economic  doctrines. 

In  fact  the  theological  assumptions  and  inferences  of  the 
Smithian  economy  greatly  aided  in  giving  it  currency. 

Ifew  Princeton  Bee.,  V.  339. 

smithing  (smith'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  smith, 
v."]    Same  as  smithery,  2. 

Smithsonian  (smith-s6'ni-an),  a.  [<  Smithson 
(see  def.)  +  -tore.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  James 
Smithson,  an  English  scientific  man  and  philan- 
thropist (died  1829),  who  left  a  legacy  to  the 
United  States  government  to  found  at  Wash- 
ington an  institution  for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge ;  specifically,  noting  this  in- 
stitution or  its  operations:  as,  Smithsonian  Ee- 
ports — Smithsonian  eull,  Larus  srmthsonianus,  the 
American  herring-guU.    Coues,  1862. 

smithsonite  (smith 'son-it),  n.  [<  Smithson 
(see  Smithsonian)  +  ■ii^.']  Native  anhydrous 
zinc  carbonate,  an  Important  ore  of  zinc :  one  of 
the  group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates,  it  occurs 
in  rhombonedral  or  scalenohedral  crystals,  also,  more  com- 
monly, massive,  stalactltic,  incrusting,  and  earthy ;  the 
color  varies  from  white  to  gray -green  and  brown,  less  often 
bright  green  or  blue.  Also  called  calamin,  which  namc^ 
however,  properly  belongs  to  the  hydrous  silicate. 

smithum  (smith'um),  n.   A  variant  of  smeddum. 

smithwork  (smith 'w6rk),  n.  The  work  of  a 
smith;  work  in  metals.     The  Engineer. 

smithy  (smith'i),  re. ;  pi.  smithies  (-iz).  [<  ME. 
smithy,  smythy,  smyththe,  smethi,  smiththe,  <  AS. 
smiththe  =  OPries.  smithe  =  D.  smidse,  smids  = 
OHG.  smitta,  smidda,  MHG.  smitte,  G.  schmiede 
=  Icel.  smidhja  =  Sw.  sme^ja  =  Dan.  smedje,  a, 
smithy:  see  smith.]  The  workshop  of  a  smith, 
especially  of  a  worker  in  iron;  a  forge. 
Al  thes  world  is  Goddes  smiththe.   Aneren  Riwle,  p.  284. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands. 

Longfellow,  Village  Blacksmith. 

smithy-coal  (smith'i-kol),  n.  A  grade  of  small 
coal  habitually  used  by  blacksmiths.     [Eng.] 

smiting-line  (smi'ting-Un),  n.  A  rope  by  which 
a  yam-stoppered  sail  is  loosened  without  its 
being  necessary  to  send  men  aloft.     [Eng.] 

smitt  (smit),  re.     Same  as  smit^. 

smittedt  (smit'ed).  An  obsolete  past  parti- 
ciple of  smite.    Imp.  Diet. 

smitten  (smit'n),^.  a.  [Pp.  of  smite, «.]  Struck 
hard;  afflicted;  visited  with  some  great  disas- 
ter ;  suddenly  or  powerfully  affected  in  body  or 
mind :  sometimes  used  in  compounds,  as  f  ever- 
smitten,  drought-smiWere,  love-smitten. 

smittle  (smit'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smittled, 
ppr.  smittling.  [Preq.  of  «mi*i.]  To  infect. 
Bay.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

smittle  (smit'l),  n.  [<  smittle,  «.]  Infection. 
Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

smittle  (smit'l),  a.  [<  smiUle,  v.]  Infectious. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Canst  thou  stay  here? ...  In  course  thou  canst.  .  .  . 
Get  thy  saddles  off,  lad,  and  come  in ;  'tis  a  smittle  night 
for  rheumatics,         H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  xxxvi. 

smittlish  (smit'lish),  a.  [<  smittle  +  -isW-.] 
Same  as  smiUle.     [Local,  Eng.] 

smoakt,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  smoke. 

smock  (smok),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  smok,  smoc, 
smock,  <  AS.  smoc  =  Icel.  smokkr,  a  smock, 

•=  OHG.  smoccho,  a  smock;  cf.  OSw.  smog,  a 
round  hole  for  the  head;  Icel.  smeygja  =  Dan. 
smoge,  slip  off  one's  neck ;  from  the  verb,  AS. 
smeogan,  smUgan  (pp.  smogen),  creep  into  (ef. 
E.  dial,  smook,  draw  on,  as  a  glove  or  stocking), 
=  Icel.  smjuga,  creep  through  a  hole,  put  on  a 
garment,  =  MHG.  smiegen,  cling  or  creep  into, 
G.  schmiegen,  cling  to,  bend,  etc.  Cf.  smug^, 
smuggW-.  Hence  smickef]  I.  re.  1 .  A  garment 
worn  by  women  corresponding  to  the  shirt  worn 
by  men;  a  chemise;  a  shift. 


smock 

Ob  ill  Btarr'd  wench ! 
Paleasthynnodi;.'      Sfto*.,  Othello,  v.  2.  278. 
Many  of  their  women  and  children  goe  onely  in  their 
mucks  and  shirts.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 103. 

Thy  nrwek  of  silke,  both  f  aire  and  white. 

Oreeneleevee  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  241). 

Z.  A  smoek-frock. 

A  happy  people,  that  lire  according  to  nature,  .  .  .  their 
apparell  no  other  than  linnen  breeches;  overuiat  a  smock 
close  girt  unto  them  with  a  towell. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  U. 

Already  they  see  the  field  thronged  with  country  folk, 
the  men  in  clean  white  smocks  or  velveteen  or  fustian 
coats,  with  rough  plush  waistcoats  of  many  colours. 

T.  Huglies,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  L  2. 

Il.t  a.  Belofflgingorrelatingto women;  char- 
acteristic of  women;  female:  common  in  old 
writers. 

Sem.  Good  sir, 
There  are  of  us  can  be  as  exquisite  traitors 
As  e'er  a  male  conspirator  of  you  all. 
Cet  Ay,  at  «mocA>treason,  matron,  I  believe  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  6. 
Plague  ...  on  his  amix^-loyalty  I 

Dryaen,  Spanish  Friar,  iL  1. 

smock  (smok),  V.  t.  [<  smock,  ».]  1.  To  pro- 
vide with  or  clothe  in  a  smock  or  smock-frock. 

Tho'  mwek'd,  or  turr'd  and  purpled,  still  the  clown. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

2.  To  shir  or  pucker.    See  smocking. 
smock-facet  (smok'fas),  n.   An  effeminate  face. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  v.  1. 
smock-faced  (smok'fast),  a.    Ea'^ing  a  femi- 
nine countenance  or  complexion;  white-faced; 
pale-faced. 

Young  Endymion,  your  smooth,  smock-fac'd  boy. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x.  491. 

smock-frock  (smok'frok),  TO.  A  garment  of 
coarse  linen,  resembling  a  shirt  in  shape,  worn 
by  field-laborers  over  their  other  clothes:  simi- 
lar to  the  French  House.  The  yoke  of  this  gar- 
ment at  its  best  is  elaborately  shirred  or  puck- 
ered.   See  smocking.  > 

A  clothes-line,  with  some  clothes  on  it,  striped  blue  and 
red,  and  a  smock-frock,  is  stretched  between  the  trunks  of 
some  stunted  willows.    Rmkin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  iii. 

smocking  (smok'iug),  to.  [<  smock  +  -ing.']  An 
ornamental  shirring,  recently  used,  intended  to 
imitate  that  on  the  smock-frocks  of  field-la- 
borers. The  lines,  instead  of  being  horizontal, 
form  a  honeycomb,  the  material  being  puckered 
diagonally. 

This  shirt  was  a  curious  garment,  of  the  finest  drawn 
hair,  and  exquisitely  wrought  in  a  kind  of  smMking,  with 
each  little  nest  caught  together  by  tiny  bows  of  red  and 
blue  ribbon.  The  Oritie,  XI.  147. 

smockless  (^mok'les),  a.  [ME.  smokies  ;  <  smock 
+  -less.']    Having  no  smock;  unclothed. 

I  hope  it  be  nat  your  entente 
I  That  I  smokies  out  of  your  paleys  wente, 

Clumcer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  810. 

smock-linen  (smok'lin'en),  TO.  Strong  linen 
from  which  smock-frocks  are  made,  especially 
in  England. 

smock-mill  (smok'mil),  n.  A  form  of  wind- 
mill of  which  the  mill-house  is  fixed  and  the 
cap  only  turns  round  as  the  wind  varies,  it 
thus  differs  from  the  post-mill,  of  which  the  whole  fabric 
is  movable  round  a  vertical  axis.  It  is  also  called  the 
Dutch  miU,  as  being  that  most  commonly  employed  in 
the  I^etherlands  for  pumping. 

smock-race  (smok'ras),  to.  A  race  for  which 
a  smock  is  the  prize. 

Smock  Races  are  commonly  performed  by  the  young 

country  wenches,  and  so  called  because  the  prize  is  a 

holland  smock,  or  sliift,  usually  decorated  with  ribbands. 

SlnM,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  476. 

smock-racing  (smok'ra*sing),  to.  The  nmning 
of  a  smook-race  or  of  smock-races. 

Among  other  amusements,  smock-raeing  by  women  was 
kept  up  there  [Pall  Mall]  till  1733. 

Leeky,  Eng.  to  18th  Cent.,  iv. 

smokable  (smo'ka-bl),  a.  [<  smoke  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  smoked. 

smoke  (smok),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smoked,  ppr. 
smoking.  [Formerly  also  smoak;  <  ME.  smoken, 
smolden  (pret.  smokede) ;  <  AS.  smowin,  smod- 
gan  (=  MD.  smoken,  smooken,  D.  smoken  = 
MLG.  smoken,  LG.  smoken,  smooken,  also  smoken 
=  G.  schmauehen,  dial,  sehmochen  =  Dan.  smoge), 
smoke,  reek ;  a  secondary  form,  taking  the  place 
of  the  orig.  strong  verb  smedcan  (pret.  smede, 
pp.  smocen),  smoke;  perhaps  related  to  Gr. 
aniix^i-^i  bum  slowly,  smolder.  Cf .  Ir.  much  — 
W.  mwg,  smoke;  cf.  also  smoor,  smother.]  I. 
inirans.  1.  To  emit  smoke;  throw  off  volatile 
matter  in  the  form  of  vapor  or  exhalation ;  reek ; 
fume;  especially,  to  send  off  visible  vapor  as 
the  product  of  combustion. 
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Queen  Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous  t^chion  smoking  in  his  blood. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  i.  2.  94. 
To  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  altar  smoked.  Milton,  P.  L.,  L  493. 

Xo  there  the  King  is  with  his  Nobles  set. 
And  all  the  orouded  Table  smoaks  with  meat. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  172. 

2.  To  burn;  be  kindled;  rage;  fume. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  j  etdousy  shall  smoie  against 
that  man.  Deut.  xxix.  20. 

How  Wolsey  broke  off  the  insurance  is  very  well  told. 
Misb*ess  Anne  was  "sent  home  again  to  her  father  for  a 
season;  whereat  she  smaked." 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Forewords,  p.  \.,  note. 

3.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 

Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  vii.  909. 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  something  out;  suspect 
something;  perceive  a  hidden  fact  or  meaning. 
[Now  only  ooUoq.] — 5.  To  permit  the  passage 
of  smoke  outward  instead  of  drawing  it  up- 
ward; send  out  smoke  for  want  of  sufficient 
draft:  said  of  chimneys,  stoves,  etc. 

When,  in  obedience  to  our  instructions,  a  fire  was  lighted, 

the  chimney  smoked  so  badly  that  we  had  to  throw  open 

door  and  windows,  and  to  sit,  as  it  were,  in  the  open  air. 

D.  ChrisUe  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xxxix. 

6.  To  draw  fumes  of  burning  tobacco,  opium,  or 
the  like,  into,  and  emit  them  from,  the  mouth; 
use  tobacco  or  opium  in  this  manner. 

I  hate  married  women !  Do  they  not  hate  me,  and,  sim- 
ply because  I  smoke,  try  to  draw  their  husbands  away  from 
my  society?  Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions. 

7.  To  suffer  as  from  overwork  or  hard  treat- 
ment; be  punished. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Bome. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2.  111. 

8.  To  emit  dust,  as  when  beaten. 

At  every  stroke  their  jackets  did  smoke. 
BoMn  Hood  and  the  Banger  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  209). 

Smokillf  salts.    See  salt^. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  apply  smoke  to;  blacken  with 
smoke;  hang  in  smoke;  medicate  or  dry  by 
smoke;  fumigate:  as,  to  smote  infected  cloth- 
ing; to  subject  to  the  action  of  smoke,  as  meat ; 
cure  by  means  of  smoke;  smoke-dry;  also,  to 
incense,  smoking  meat  consists  in  exposing  meat  pre- 
viously salted,  or  rubbed  over  with  salt,  to  wood-smoke 
in  an  apartment  so  distant  from  the  &-e  as  not  to  be 
unduly  heated  by  it,  the  smoke  being  admitted  by  fines 
at  the  bottom  of  the  side  walls.  Here  the  meat  absorbs  the 
empyreumatic  acid  of  the  smoke,  and  is  dried  at  the  same 
time.  The  kind  of  wood  used  affects  the  quality  and  taste 
of  the  meat,  smoke  from  beech  and  oak  being  preferable 
to  that  from  fir  and  larch.  Smoke  from  the  twigs  and  ber- 
ries of  juniper,  or  from  rosemary,  peppermint,  etc.,  im- 
parts somewhat  of  the  aromatic  fiavor  of  these  plants.  A 
slow  smoking  with  a  slender  fire  is  better  than  a  quick  and 
hot  one,  as  it  allows  the  empyreumatic  principles  time  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  without  over-drying  the  out- 
side. 

Smokyng  the  temple.       Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1423. 

Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was  smoking  a 
musty  room,  comes  me  the  prince. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,i.  3.  60. 

An  old  smjoked  wall,  on  which  the  rain 
Ban  down  in  streaks  1        B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  L  1. 

2.  To  affect  in  some  way  with  smoke ;  espe- 
cially, to  drive  or  expel  by  smoke:  generally 
with  out;  also,  to  destroy  or  kUl,  as  bees,  by 
smoke. 

Are  not  these  files  gone  yet?    Pray  quit  my  house, 
I'll  smoke  you  out  else.    B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 
The  king,  upon  that  outrage  against  his  person,  smoked 
the  Jesuits  out  of  his  nest. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Keligion  (ed.  1605),  O.  3  b. 

(Louiotn.) 
So  the  king  arose,  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those  wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

3.  To  draw  smoke  from  into  the  mouth  and 

Euff  it  out ;  also,  to  bum  or  use  in  smoking ;  in- 
ale  the  smoke  of:  as,  to  smoke  tobacco  or 
opium ;  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  cigar. 

Here  would  he  sm^>ke  his  pipe  of  a  sultry  afternoon,  en- 
joying the  soft  southern  breeze. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  160. 

4.  To  smell  out;  find  out;  scent;  perceive; 
perceive  the  meaning  of;  suspect.    [Archaic] 

111  hang  you  both,  you  rascals  I 
.  .  .  you  for  the  purse  you  cut 
In  Paul's  at  a  sermon ;  I  have  snumked  you,  ha ! 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 

It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it ; 

they  begin  to  sm/>ke  me.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  1.  30. 

5t.  To  sneer  at;  quiz;  ridicule  to  one's  face. 

This  is  a  vHe  dog ;  I  see  that  already.  No  offence  I  Ha, 
ha,  ha  I  to  him ;  to  him.  Petulant ;  smikehim. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  UL  16. 

Pray,  madam,  smake  miss  yonder  biting  her  lips,  and 
playing  with  her  fan.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  L 


smoke-consuming 

Why,  you  know  you  never  laugh  at  the  old  folks,  and 
never  fly  at  your  servants,  nor  smoke  people  before  their 
faces.  '  tti»  Bumey,  Cecilia,  vL  IL 

6.  To  raise  dust  from  by  beating;  "dust":  as, 
I'll  smoke  his  jacket  for  him.     [Colloq.] 
I'll  smeke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  11.  1. 139. 
Smoked  pearL    Ste  pearl. 

smoke  (smok),  to.  [Early mod.  E.  aXso smoak;  < 
ME.  smoke,  <  AS.  smoca  (rare),  <  smedean  (pret. 
smedc,  pp.  smocen),  smoke,  reek :  see  smoke,  v. 
This  form  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more  orig. 
noun,  E.  dial,  smeech,  <  ME.  smech,  smeke,  <  AS. 
smec,  smye,  umlaut  forms  of  smedc  (=  D.  smook 
=  MLG.  smok.  LG.  smook  =  MHG.  smouch,  G. 
sehmawch,  G.  dial,  schmoch = Dan.  smog),  8moke,< 
smedcoTO  (pp.  swocew),  smoke :  see  smoke,  v.]  1. 
The  exhalation,  visible  vapor,  or  material  that 
escapes  or  is  expelled  from  a  burning  substance 
during  combustion:  applied  especially  to  the 
volatile  matter  expelled  from  wood,  coal,  peat, 
etc.,  together  witi  the  solid  matter  which  is 
carried  off  in  suspension  with  it,  that  expelled 
from  metaUio  substances  being  more  generally 
called /Mwe  oifwrnss. 

The  hill  obouen  bigan  to  quake. 
And  tharof  rase  a  f  ul  grete  reke, 
Bot  that  was  ful  wele  smell  and  smeke. 

Edly  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 
Laud  we  the  gods ; 
And  let  our  ctoq'^&A  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  blest  altars.         Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6.  477. 
The  smoak  of  jumper  ...  is  in  great  request  with  ua 
at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  263. 

.  Usually  the  name  smoke  is  applied  to  this  vaporous  mix- 
ture discharged  from  a  chimney  only  when  it  contains  a 
sufficient  amount  of  finely  divided  carbon  to  render  it  dark- 
coloured  and  distinctly  visible.     Encye.  Brit.,  XXII.  180. 

2.   Anything  that  resembles  smoke;   steam; 

vapor;  watery  exhalations;  dust. 

In  vayne,  mine  eyes,  in  vaine  you  wast  your  teares. 
In  vayne  my  sighs,  the  smokes  of  my  despairea. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh,  quoted  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeaiei 

[p.  166. 

Hence — 3.  Something  imsubstantial;  some- 
thing ephemeral  or  transient:  as,  the  affair 
ended  in  smoke. 

This  helpless  smoke  at  words  doth  me  no  right 

Shak.,  Lncrece,  L 1027. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  in  and  puff- 
ing out  the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco,  opium, 
or  the  like.     [Colloq. ] 

Soldiers  .  .  .  lounging  about,  taking  an  early  morning 
smoke.  W.  H.  Rttssdl,  Diaiy  in  India,  xxvU. 

5 .  A  chimney.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
Dublin  hath  Houses  of  more  than  one  Smoak. 

Petty,  Polit.  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 
A  dry  smoke,  the  holding  of  an  tmlighted  cigar  or  pipe 
between  the  lips.    [Colloq.] — Uke  smoke,  very  rapidly. 
[Slang.] 
Taking  mon^  like  smoke. 

Jtayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IIL  106. 
London  smoke,  a  dull-gray  color. 

smoke-arch  (smdk'9,rch),  to.  The  smoke-box  of 
a  locomotive. 

smoke-ball  (smok'bai),  to.  1.  MiUt.,  a  spheri- 
cal case  filled  with  a  composition  which,  while 
burning,  emits  a  great  quantity  of  smoke:  used 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  concealment  or  for  an- 
noying an  enemy's  workmen  in  siege  opera- 
tions.—  3.  A  ball,  used  in  trap-shooting,  which 
on  being  struck  emits  a  cloud  of  dark  smoke. 
W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  504. 

smoke-bell  (smdk'bel),  n.  A  glass  bell  or  dish 
suspended  over  a  flame,  as  of  a  lamp  or  gas- 
light, to  keep  the  smoke  from  blackening  the 
ceiling. 

smoke-black  (smok'blak),  n.    Lampblack. 

smoke-board  (smok'bord),  to.  A  sUding  or  sus- 
pended board  or  plate  placed  before  the  upper 
part  of  a  fireplace  to  increase  the  draft. 

smoke-box  (smok'boks),  to.  A  chamber  in  a 
steam-boiler,  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes  or  flues 
and  opposite  to  the  fire-box,  into  which  all  the 
gases  of  combustion  enter  on  their  way  to  the 
smoke-stack. 

smoke-brown  (smok'broim),  ».  In  entom.,  an 
obscure  grayish  brown,  resembling  the  hue  of 
thick  smoke. 

smoke-bush  (smok'blish),  to.  Same  as  smoke- 
tree. 

smoke-condenser  (8m6k'kon-den's6r),TO.  Same 
as  smoke-washer. 

smoke-consumer  (smok'kon-su'mfer),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  consuming  or  burning  all  the 
smoke  from  a  fire. 

smoke-consuming  (smok'kon-su'ming),  a. 
Serving  to  consume  or  bum  smoke:  as,  a  smoke- 
consuming  furnace. 


smoke-dry 

smoke-dry  (smok'dii),  v.  t.    To  &ry  or  cure  by 
Bmoke :  as,  smoJee-driedTiie&t.   See  smoke,  v.  t.,  1. 

smoke-farttaingst  (sm6k'far"THingz),  n.pl.   1. 
Same  as  pentecostals. 

As  for  your  tmoke-fartMngs  and  Peter-pence,  I  make  no 
reckoning.  Jewel,  Works,  iv.  1079. 


2.  Same  as  hearth-tax. 
smoke-gray  (smok'gra),  ». 

color  01  moderate  luminosity, 
smoke-house  (smok'hous),  n. 


wWeh  meats  or  fish  are  ciired  by  smoking;  also, 
one  in  whioh  smoked  meats  are  stored.  The 
former  is  provided  with  hooks  for  Bospendlng  the  pieces 
to  be  smoked,  which  are  hung  over  a  smoldering  fire  kin- 
dled at  the  bottom  of  the  api^ment, 

I  recollected  the  miolce-home,  an  out-building  appended 
to  all  Virginian  establiahmentB  for  the  smoking  of  hams 
and  other  kinds  of  meat. 

Irving,  Crayon  Papers,  Kalph  Eingwood. 

3.  In  leather-mamif.,  a  close  room  heated  by 
means  of  a  fire  or 
spent  tan,  which 
smolders,  but  pro- 
duces no  flame,  it  is 
used  for  unhairing  hides, 
which  are  hung  up  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere  until 
incipient  fermentation 
has  softened  the  epider- 
mis and  the  roots  of  the 
hair. 

smoke-jack  (smok'- 
jak),m.  l.Amaohine 
for  turning  a  roast- 
ing-spit  by  means  of  a 
fly-wheel  or  -wheels, 
set  in  motion  by  the 
current  of  ascending 
air  in  a  chimney. 

The  smoke-jack  clanked, 
and  the  tall  clock  ticked 
with  official  importance. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his 
(Kind,  p.  112. 

2.    On    railways,    a 
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looks  as  if  the  bird  had  a  pipe  in  its  mouth. 
6.  Trumbull.  [New  Jersey.]  —Smoker's  cancer, 
an  epithelioma  of  me  lips  or  mouth  which  is  considered  to 
bedue  to  the  mechanicid  irritation  of  theplpe.— Smoker's 
heart.  See  A«(trt.— Smoker's  patches,  aform  of  leuco- 
placia  buccalls,  causing  white  patches  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  lips. 

smoke-rocket  (smok'rok'gt),  n.    In  plumbing,  a 
device  for  testing  the  tightness  of  house-drains 
by  generating  smoke  within  them. 
1.  A  building  in  smoke-sail  (smok'sal),  n.    A  small  sail  hoisted 


An  orange-gray 


against  the  f  oremasfrf  orward  of  the  galley-fun 
nel  when  a  ship 
rides  head  to 
wind,  to  give 
the  smoke  of  the 
galley  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rise, 
and  to  prevent 
it  from  being 
blown  aft  to  the 
quarter-deck. 
smoke-shade 
(smok'shad),  n. 
A  scale  some- 
times adopted 
in  estimating 
by  their  color 
the  amount  of 
unbumt  carbon 
in  the  gases 
yielded  by  eoal 
burned  in  grates 

or  stoves:  it  ranges  from  0  to  10,  the  latter 
number  applying  when  the  color  is  very  black 
and  dense. 

smoke-silver  (sm6k'sil'''v6r),  n.  Moneyformer- 
ly  paid  annually  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  as 
a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood. 

A  pipe,  usually 


Smoke-jack. 
a,  a,  the  cbimney,  contracted  in  a  —,.,    t  \ 

circular  form;  *,  strong  bar  placed    SmOke-StaCk  (Smok  Stak),  M 
over  the  fireplace,  to  support  the  -      -         ■    ■  ■- 

jack;  c,  wheel  with_vanes_ radiating 


smolder 

act  of  holding  a  lighted  cigar,  cigarette,  or  pipe 
in  the  mouth  and  drawing  in  and  emitting  the 
smoke:  also  used  in  composition  with  refer- 
ence to  things  connected  with  this  practice:  as, 
a  smoJcmg-oax;  a  smoking-salloon. — 3.  A  quiz- 
zing; bantering. 

"Oh I"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "what  a  naoHng  dldMlsa 
Barney  give  Mr.  Crutohley  I 

Mme.  VArtlay,  Diary,  n.  69.    (Davies.) 

4t.  The  act  of  spying,  suspecting,  or  ferreting 
out.    Dekker. 
smoking  (smo'king),  p.  a.    Emitting  smoke  or 
steam;  henee,  brisk  or  fierce. 

Look  how  it  begins  to  rain,  and  by  the  clouds,  if  I  mis- 
take noli  we  shall  presently  have  a  smoking  shower,  and 
therefore  sit  close.      /.  WdUon,  Complete  Angler,  p.  104. 

smoking-cap  (smo'Mng-kap),  n,.  A  light  cap 
without  vizor  and  often  ornamental,  usually 
worn  by  smokers. 

smoking-car  (smo'Mng-kar),  n.  A  railroad-car 
in  which  smoking  is  permitted.     [U.  S.] 

smoking-carriage  (sm6'king-kar"aj),  n.  A 
smoking-car.     [Eng.] 

smoking-duck  (smo'king-duk),  n.  The  Amer- 
ican widgeon,  Mareca  americana :  said  to  be  so 
called  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
note  to  the  puffing  sound  of  a  person  smoking. 
See  cut  under  widgeon.  M.  KennicoU.  [Brit- 
ish America.] 

smoking-jacket  (smo'king-iaVet),  n.  A  jacket 
for  wear  while  smoking. 

smoking-lamp  (smo'kmg-lamp),  n.  A  lamp 
hung  up  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  during  hours 
when  smoking  is  permitted,  for  the  men  to 
light  their  pipes  by. 

smokingly  (smo'king-li),  adv.  Like  or  as  smoke. 
The  sudden  dis-appearing  of  the  Lord 
Seem'd  like  to  Powder  fired  on  a  boord. 
When  gnuMngly  it  mounts  in  sudden  flash. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 


from  its  center,  set  in  motion  by  the 
ascent  of  the  heated  air,  and  com- 
municating, by  the  pinion  t^and  the 

_     ,            crown-wheel  e,  with  the  pulley/;  .,,„«j...„. . .-.,_„„,.,„.- 

hood  or  OOVerine  for    from  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  JJ^jUBoiiyv^-^iiytit^. 

tvio    OT^fl    «f    P    =^™      the  spit  by  the  chain  passing  over  it.  SmOke-StOnO   (smok'stou),   n 

the  end  of  a  stove-                ^.^  ^aUed  .*o.«-  i^art,,ov_cavrngorm. 


of  sheet-iron,  through  which  the  smoke  and  gmoking-room  (smo'klng-r5m), ».    A  room,  as 
gases  of  combustion  from  a  steam-boiler  are  ......  .... 

discharged  into  the  open  air.    See  cut  under 


Same  as  smoky 


pipe,  on  the  outside  of  a  ear 
jaek. 

smokeless  (smok'les),  a.  [<  smoke  +  -less.'\ 
Having,  emitting,  or  causing  little  or  no  smoke : 
as,  smokeless  powder. 

Ho  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round ; 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  gmokelesi  towers  survey. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  191. 

I  saw 
On  my  left,  through  the  beeches. 
Thy  palace.  Goddess, 
Smokdeee,  empty ! 

M.  Arnold,  The  Strayed  Beveller. 

smokelessly  (smok'les-li),  adv.  Without  smoke. 

The  appliances  tor,  or  methods  of,  consuming  coal 

tmokelesmy  are  already  at  work.  T?te  Engineer,  LXIX.  367. 

smokelessness  (smok'les-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  smokeless. 

smoke-money  (smok'mun^i),  n.  Same  as  smoke- 
silver. 

smoke-painted  (smok'pan"ted),  a.  Produced 
by  the  process  of  smoke-painting. 

smoke-painting  (smok'pan'ting),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  producing  drawings  in  lampblack, 
or  carbon  deposited  from  smoke.  Compare 
kapnography. 

smoke-penny  (sm6k'pen'''i),  n.  Same  as  smoke- 
silver. 

smoke-pipe  (smok'pip),  n.  Same  as  smoke- 
stack. 

smoke-plant  (smok 'plant),  n.  1.  Same  as 
smoke-tree. — 2.  A  hydroid  polyp,  often  seen  in 
aquariums. 

smoke-quartz  (smok'kwftrts),  n.  Smoky  quartz. 
See  smoky. 

smoker  (smo'kfer),  n.     [=  D.   smoker  =  Gr. 


smoke-tight  (smok 'tit),  a.  Impervious  to 
smoke;  not  permitting  smoke  to  enter  or  escape. 

smoke-tree  (smok'tre),  n.  A  tree-like  shrub, 
Ehus  CoUnus,  native  in  southern  Europe,  culti- 
vated elsewhere  for  ornament.  Most  of  the  flowers 
are  usually  abortive,  and  the  panicle  develops  into  a  light 


1,  Branch  with  Fruit  and  sterile  Pedicels  of  Smoke-tree  iRkusCoti- 
nus) ;  2,  the  inflorescence,  a,  a  flower  ;*,  a  fruit,  with  sterile  pedicels. 

feathery  or  cloud-like  bunch  of  a  green  or  reddish  color 
(whence  the  above  name,  also  that  of  fringe-tree).  The 
wood  yields  a  valuable  dye,  the  young  fustic  (which  see, 
under  fustic) ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  tanning  (see  scotmo). 
Also  called  smoke-bush,  mvokejpUmt,  Venetian  mmae,  and 
Vemufs-suTnae. 


schmaucher;  as  smoke  +  -erl.]     1.  One  who  or  gmoke-washer  (sm6k'wosh"'er),  n.    A.  device 


that  which  smokes,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb, 
(a)  One  who  habitually  smokes  tobacco  or  opium.  (6)  One 
who  smoke-dries  meat,  (e)  One  who  quizzes  or  makes 
sport  of  another. 

These  wooden  Wits,  these  Quizzers,  Queerers,  Sawkers, 

These  practical,  nothing-so-easy  Jokers. 
•  CoJiiMn«Aeyo«ns«»',  Poetical  Vagaries,  p.  160.   (Dairies.) 

2.  See  the  quotation. 


for  purifying  smoke  by  washing  as  it  passes 
through  a  chimney-flue,  a  simple  form  drives  a 
spray  o?  water  upward  into  the  flue.  The  water  falls  back 
after  passing  through  the  smoke,  is  collected  below,  and 
furnishes  a  black  pigment,  used  tor  paint.  A  more  com- 
plicated apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  of  boiler- 
plates having  several  perforated  diaphragms  of  sheet-iron. 
Water  is  made  to  enter  at  the  top  while  the  smoke  enters 
below  and  is  forced  upward  by  a  powerful  exhaust. 
At  Preston,  before  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  in  -J    (smok 'wild),   n.      The    virgin's- 

1832,  every  person  who  had  a  cottage  with  a  chimney,  smoKBWUOU    }.  ^.j„,il    j'    '„ii.j-u.„o,,„A,n-pa 
and  used  Uie  latter,  had  a  vote,  and  was  called  a  smoker.      bower.  Clematis  Vitalba :  so  ^lled  because  boys 

HnilUwea.    smoke  its  porous  stems.     [Prov.  ling.J 
3.  A  smoking-ear.     [Colloq.,  TJ.  S.]  smokily  (smo'ki-li),  adv.    In  a  smoky  manner. 

The  engine,  baggage  oar  and  smoker  passed  over  all  smokiness  (smo'ki-nes),  n.     The  state  of  being 
right.  The  Engineer,  LXX.  66.     smoky. 

4    The  long-billed  Q,\a\e,yr,  Nwnenim  longiros-  smoking  (smo'king),  n.     fVerbal  n.  of  smofce, 
tris:  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  bill,  which    v.]     1.  The  act  of  emitting  smoke.— 3.  The 


in  a  private  dwelling  or  a  hotel,  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  smokers. 

smoky  (smo'ki),  a.  [Formerly  also  smoaky ;  < 
ME.  smoky;  <  smoke,  n.,  +  -y^.']  1.  Emitting 
smoke,  especially  much  smoke;  smoldering: 
as,  smoky  fires. 

Then  rise,  O  fleecy  Fog  I  and  raise 

The  glory  of  her  coming  days ; 

Be  as  the  cloud  that  flecks  the  seas 

Above  her  smoky  argosies. 

Bret  Ba/rte,  San  I'rancisco. 

3.,  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke. 

London  appears  in  a  morning  drowned  In  a  black  cloud, 

and  all  the  day  after  smothered  with  smoky  fog.    Hamey. 

3.  Pilled  with  smoke,  or  with  a  vapor  resem- 
bling it;  filled  with  a  haze ;  hazy:  as,  a  smoky 
atmosphere. 

Swich  a  reyne  from  hevene  gan  avale 
That  every  manor  woman  that  was  there 
Hadde  of  that  smoky  reyn  a  verray  fere. 

Chaucer,  Troilns,  ii.  628. 

4.  Subject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  or  fireplaces. 

He  is  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smeky  house. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  111.  1. 161. 

5.  Emitting  smoke  in  an  objectionable  or  trou- 
blesome way:  said  of  chimneys,  stoves,  etc., 
sending  out  smoke,  at  fireplaces  and  pipe- 
holes,  into  the  house,  because  of  poor  draft. — 

6.  Stained  or  tarnished  with  smoke. 

Lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters.       MUtm,  Comus,  1.  324. 

7t.  Quick  to  smoke  an  idea;  keen  to  smell  out 
a  secret;  suspicious.  ^ 

Besides,  Sii,  people  in  this  town  are  more  smoaky  and 
suspicious.  Oxford,  you  know.  Is  the  seat  of  the  Muses, 
and  a  man  Is  natui'aJbr  permitted  more  ornament  and  gar- 
niture to  his  conversation  than  they  will  allow  in  this  lati- 
tude. Foote,  The  Liar,  i.  1. 

I-gad,  I  don't  like  his  Looks— he  seems  a  little  smoky. 
Cfibber,  Provoked  Husband,  ii. 

8.  Of  the  color  of  smoke ;  of  a  grayish-brown 
color. — Smoky  bat,  Molossus  naeutus,  the  South  Ameri- 
can monk-bat.— Smoky  pies,  the  large  dark-brown  jays  of 
the  genus  Psilorhinus,—  Smoky  quartz,  the  smoky  or 
brownish-yellow  variety  of  quartz  found  on  Pike's  Peak 
(Colorado),  in  Scotland,  and  in  Brazil :  same  as  cairn- 
gorm.— Smol^  topaz,  a  name  frequently  applied  by  jew- 
elers to  smoky  quartz.-  Smoky  Uline,  urine  of  a  darkish 
color,  occurring  in  some  cases  of  nephiitis.  The  color  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood. —  Smoky 
wainscot,  Leucania  impura,  a  British  moth. — Smo^ 
wave,  Acidaliafwmata,  a  British  geometrid  moth. 

smolder,  smoulder  (smol'd^r),  v.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  smoolder;  <  ME.  smolderen,  smoldren, 
<  smolder,  a  stifling  smoke:  see  smolder,  n., 
smother,  n.  Of.  LG.  smolen,  smelen,  smolder,  = 
D.  smeulen,  smoke  hiddenly,  smolder,  =  G-.  dial. 
schmolen,  stifle,  bum  slowly:  see  smell.    The 


smolder 

form  may  have  been  influenced  by  Dan.  smvl- 
dre,  crumble,  molder,  <  imul,  dust.]    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  bum  and  smoke  without  flame;   be 
smothery. 

In  gmolderande  smoke. 

AUiteraUve  Poems  (ed.  MorriB),  li.  955. 
The  munddering  weed-heap  by  the  garden  horned. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  U.  242. 
Hence  —  2.  To  exist  in  a  suppressed  state; 
bum  inwardly,without  outward  demonstration, 
as  a  thought,  passion,  and  the  like. 

A  doubt  that  ever  smoulder'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  great  Lords  and  Barons  of  liis  realm 
Flash'd  forth  and  into  war. 

Tennystm,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
We  frequently  Hnd  in  the  writings  of  the  inqaisitots 
language  which  implies  that  a  certain  amount  of  scepti- 
cism was,  CTcn  in  their  time,  snumldering  in  some  minds. 
Leclcy,  Kationalism,  1. 108. 
n.  trans.  If.  To  suffocate ;  smother. 
They  preassed  forward  vnder  their  ensignes,  bearing 
downe  such  as  stood  in  their  way,  and  with  their  owue 
flre  imooldend  and  burnt  them  to  ashes. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  9. 
This  wind  and  dusli  see  how  it  muOders  me ; 
Some  drink,  good  Glooester,  or  I  die  for  drink. 

Pede,  Edward  L 

2.  To  discolor  by  the  action  of  fire. 

Aside  the  beacon,  up  whose  smouldered  stones 
The  tender  ivy-traila  creep  thinly. 

Coleri^e,  The  Destiny  of  Nations. 

smolder,  smoulder  (sm61'd6r),  n.  [<  ME. 
smolder,  a  var.  of  smorther,  a  stifling  smoke: 
see  smother.  Cf.  smolder,  «.]  Slow  or  sup- 
pressed combustion;  smoke;  smother. 

Ac  the  smoke  and  the  smolder  [var.  smorthre]  that  smyt 
in  owre  eyghen, 

That  Is  coueityse  and  vnlcyndenesse  that  quencheth  goddes 
mercy.  Piers  Plowman  (S),  jcvii.  341. 

The  mvaulder  stops  our  nose  with  stench,  the  fume  of- 
fends our  eies. 
Oascoigne,  Deuise  of  a  Mask  for  Viscount  Mountacute. 

smolderingness,  smoulderingness  (smol'd6r- 
ing-nes),  n.  Disposition  to  smolder.  [Rare.] 
Whether  any  of  our  national  peculiarities  may  be  traced 
to  our  use  of  stoves,  as  a  certain  closeness  of  the  lips  in 
pronunciation,  and  a  smothered  sm/iulderingness  of  dis- 
position, seldom  roused  to  open  flame? 

Lowell,  fiiglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  Int. 

smolderyt,  smoulderyt,  a.  [Also  smouldry;  < 
smolder  + -yl. 2     Smothery;  sufEooating. 

None  can  breath,  nor  see,  nor  heare  at  will, 
Tlirough  smxnddry  cloud  of  duskish  stincklng  smoke. 

^femer,  F.  (J.,  I.  vil.  13. 

smolti  (smolt),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  smell^.  Cf. 
amoW^J]  A  salmon  in  its  second  year,  when  it 
has  lost  its  parr-marks  and  assumed  its  silvery 
scales;  the  stage  of  salmon-growth  between 
the  parr  and  the  grilse.  The  smolt  proceeds 
at  once  to  the  sea,  and  reappears  in  fresh  water 
as  the  grilse. 

When  they  [salmon]  remove  to  the  sea,  they  assume  a 
more  brilliant  dress,  and  there  become  tlie  smolt,  varying 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  Baird. 

smolt^  (smolt),  a.  [<  MK .  smolt,  smylt,  AS.  smeolt, 
smylt,  clear,  bright,  serene.]  Smooth  and  shin- 
ing. HaUiwell.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
smooch,  V.  t.  Same  as  smutch. 
smooldert,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  smolder. 
smoor  (smSr),  V.  See  smore^. 
smooth  (smSSH),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  smoothe, 
smothe,  also  smethe  (>  E.  dial,  smeeth),  <  AS. 
smothe,  in  earliest  form  smotki  (only  in  neg. 
unsmothe,  unsmothi),  usually  with  umlaut  smethe, 
ONorth.  smothe,  usually  with  umlaut  smoethe, 
smooth,  =  MLG.  smode,  LGr.  smode,  smoede,  also 
smoe,  also  MLGr.  smodieh,  LG-.  smocKg,  smooth, 
malleable,  ductile;  related  to  MD.smedigh,smy- 
digh,  D.  smijdig = MLG.  smidieh,  LG.  smidig,  mal- 
leable, =  MH&.  gesmidic,  Qt^geschmeidig,  malle- 
able, ductile,  smooth,  =  Sw.  Dan.  smidig,  plia- 
ble ;  to  OHQ-.  gesmidi,  gesmida,  metal,  MHG.  ge- 
smide,  metal,  metal  weapons  or  ornaments,  G. 
geschmeide,  ornaments ;  and  ult.  to  E.  smith :  see 
smith.  The  related  forms  smooth  and  smith,  and 
the  other  forms  above  cited,  with  Icel.  smidh 
=  Sw.  smide,  smiths'  work,  etc.,  point  to  an 
orig.  strong  verb,  Goth.  *smeitham  (pret.  *smaith, 
pp.  *smithans)  =  AS.  *smithan  (pret.  *smdth, 
pp.  *smithen),  forge  (metals) ;  cf .  Sw.  dial,  smida 
(pret.  smed,  pp.  smiffera),  smooth.  Smooth  would 
then  mean  orig.  'forged,'  'flattened  with  the 
hammer'  (cf .  Sw.  smide^ern  =  Dan.  smedejem, 
'wrought-iron');  ult.  ■/  smi,  work  in  metals, 
forge:  see  smith.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  a  surface 
so  uniform  that  the  eye  and  the  touch  do  not 
readily  detect  any  projections  or  irregularities 
in  it;  not  rough;  of  water,  not  rufJed,  or  not 
nndiUating. 
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The  erthe  sal  be  than  even  and  hale, 
And  smethe  and  clere  als  crystale. 

Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  L  6349. 
1^  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
m>uld  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 143. 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea.  Milton,  F.  L.,  i.  450. 

Try  the  rough  water  as  well  as  the  smooth. 

0.  W.  Hohnes,  Emerson,  is. 

2.  Free  from  hair :  as,  a  smooth  ta.ee. 

Behold  Esau  my  brother  is  a  haiiy  man,  and  I  am  a 
smooth  man.  Oen.  zzvIl  11. 

3.  Free  from  lumps :  especially  noting  flour, 
starch,  and  the  like. 

Put  the  flour  and  salt  In  a  bowl,  and  add  a-little  at  a 
time  of  the  water  or  milk,  working  it  very  smooth  as  yon 
goon. 

M.  Harland,  Common  Sense  in  the  Household,  p.  183. 

4.  Not  harsh;  not  rugged;  even;  harmonious. 

Our  speech  is  made  melodious  orharmonicall,  not  onely 

by  strayned  tunes,  as  those  of  Musick,  but  also  by  choise 

of  smoothe  words.    PicttenTiam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  164. 

He  writt  not  a  «7n<iatA  verse,  but  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (Lucius  Carey). 

Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered  Muse. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vL 

5.  Using  pleasing  or  euphonious  language. 
The  only  smooth  poet  of  those  times.  MUton. 

6.  In  Gr.  gram.,fiee  from  aspiration;  not  rough: 
as,  a  smooth  mute ;  the  smooth  breathing. —  7. 
Bland;  mild;  soothing;  insinuating;  wheed- 
ling: noting  persons  or  speech,  etc. 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  amAioth  with  mine 
enemy.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  i«^  v.  4.  46. 

They  know  howe  smooth  soeuer  his  lookes  were,  there 
was  a  diuell  in  bis  bosome. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  36. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iL 

8.  Free  from  anything  disagreeable  or  unpleas- 
ant. 

Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth 
things,  prophesy  deceits.  Isa.  xxx.  10. 

From  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring  imwoth  comforts  false. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Ind.,  L  40. 

9.  TJnrufaed ;  calm ;  even ;  complaisant :  as, 
a  smooth  temper. 

His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  to-day. 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  ill.  4.  60. 

10.  Without  jolt,  jar,  or  shock;  even:  as, 
smooth  sailing;  smooth  driving. — 11.  Gentle; 
mild;  placid. 

As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  1. 

12.  Free  from  astringency,  tartness,  or  any 
stinging  or  titillating  character;  soft  to  the 
nerves  of  taste:  used  especially  of  spirit. — 

13.  In  zool.,  not  rough,  as  an  unsculptured  sur- 
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smooth  (sm&n),  v.  [Also  smoothe;  <  ME. 
smoothen,  smothen,  smothien,  smethien,  <  AS. 
smethian  (=  LG.  smceden),  <  smethe,  smooth: 
see  smooth,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  smooth; 
make  even  on  the  surface  by  any  means :  as, 
to  smooth  a  board  with  a  plane ;  to  smooth  cloth 
with  an  iron. 

Her  eith'r  ende  ysmoothed  is  to  have. 
And  cnbitE^  let  make  her  longitude. 

PaUaditts,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow.        Sliak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 13. 

They  [nurses]  smooth  pillows,  and  make  arrowroot ;  they 

get  up  at  nights ;  they  bear  complaints  and  querulousness. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xl. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction;  make  easy;  re- 
move, as  an  obstruction  or  difficulty. 

Hee  counts  it  not  profanenesse  to  bee  pollsht  with  hu- 
mane reading,  or  to  smooth  his  way  by  Aristotle  to  Schoole- 
dlnlnitie. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmograpbie,  A  Graue  Diulne. 
Thou,  Abelard  !  the  last  sad  office  pay. 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  L  322. 

3.  To  free  from  harshness;  make  flowing. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smoothes  her  charming  tones. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  V.  629. 

4.  To  palliate ;  soften. 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild. 

Shak.,  Rich,  n.,  i.  3.  240. 

5.  To  calm;  moUify;  allay. 

Each  perturbation  sm/ooth'd  with  outward  calm. 

MiOon,  P.  L.,  Iv.  120. 

6.  To  make  agreeable ;  make  flattering. 

I  am  against  the  prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  smooth 
their  tongues.  Jer.  xxiiL  31  (margin). 

7f.  To  utter  agreeably;  hence,  to  free  from 
blame;  exonerate.     [Poetical.] 

What  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ill.  2.  97. 

8.  To  modify  (a  given  series  of  values)  so  as 
to  remove  irregularities. 

II,  int/rams.  1.  To  become  smooth. 

The  falls  were  smoothing  down. 

The  Field,  Dec.  6, 1884.    (Encyc  Did.) 

2t.  To  repeat  flattering  or  wheedling  words. 
Learn  to  flatter  and  smooth. 

Stubbes,  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  an.  1683. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smoot^deceive,  and  cog. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3.  48. 

smooth-bore  (smoSH'bor),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Smooth-bored;  not  rifled:  as,  a  smooth-bore 
gun.    Compare  choke-bore. 

Fort  Sumter,  on  its  part,  was  a  scarcely  completed  work, 
dating  back  to  the  period  of  smooth.bore  guns  of  small 
caliber.  The  Century,  XSXV.  711. 

II.  n.  A  firearm  with  a  smooth-bored  bar- 
rel: in  contradistinction  to  rifle,  or  rifled  gun. 


face,  or  one  without  visible  elevations  (as  gran-  smooth-bored   (smSTH'bord),  a.      Having   a 

ules,  points,  papillsB,  and  nodes)  or  impres-    smooth  bore ;  not  rifled:  noting  the  barrel  of  a 

sions  (as  striae,  punctures,  and  fovese),  though    g""  or  tlie  gnn  itself. 

it  may  be  thinly  clothed  with  hairs  or  minute  smooth-browed  (smSsH'broud),  a.    Having  a 

scales. — 14.  In  &o*.,  either  opposed  to  scaJrojts    smooth  or  unwrinkled  brow. 

(that  is,  not  rough),  or  equivalent  to  glabrous  smooth-chinned  (smoTH'ohind),  a.    Having  a 

(that  is,  not  pubescent) :  the  former  is  the  more    smooth  or  shaven  chin ;  beardless. 

correct  sense.    Gra^._  smooth  alder.  SeeaMer,!.  Look  to  your  wives  too; 

— Smooth  blenny,  the  shanny.— Smoottl  calf,  fiber  The  snuwtA-cAjnn'd  courtiers  are  abroad. 

file.    See  the  nouns.— Smooth  fUU.    Same  as  rap-fvja,.  Massmger,  Duke  of  Milan,  11. 1. 

SnTo?'l^ar^°S;iJ^%f^S'^Th''Srs^to''ffst"  smooth-dab  (smBM'dab),  n.    The  smear-dab. 

greened  than  usual.—  Smooth  lungwort.  See  lungwort.     LJ^ov.  ling.  J 

—Smooth  muscle   a  non-striated  muscle.— Smooth  smooth-dlttied  (sm65H'dit''id),  a.     Smoothly 

painting,  to  stained-glass  work,  painting  to  which  the     or  sweetly  sung  or  nlaved-  having  a  flowing 

color  is  brought  to  a  uniform  surface,  as  disttoguished    Tnolnr^-ir      rWo^f  n       i'^»'J"'">  naving  a  nowmg 

from  stapling  and  smeared  wort.- Smooth  scales,  to     "'•'^"''y-      L^'^re.J 

h^pet.,  specifically,  flat,  keelless  or  ecartoate  scales!  as  With  his  soft  pipe,  and  nnooth-dittied  song, 

of  a  snake,  whatever  their  other  characters.    It  is  char-         Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  wtods  when  they  roar. 

actenstlc  of  many  genera  of  serpents  to  have  keeled  MUton,  Comus,  1.  86. 

scales  on  most  of  the  body,  from  which  the  smooth  scales  smoothe,  v.     See  smooth 

^lt8^,"^e,'^^^^fetl"l'e°e°Jfel"^1^l'  ^T'>*^^^  (smo'^Hn),  ..  *.     [<  smooth  +  -e»l.] 
[Smooth  is  often  used  fa  the  formation  of  self-explaining     ■"■  °  niake  smooth ;  smooth. 

compound^  as  smoott-haired,  nmoptWcaf  ed,  moo«A-skln.        With  edged  groovfag  tools  they  cut  down  and  smooOten 
?  VotoMe  flue'S2-7°0^  ^  '  '''''''  ^^^^-    *"  extuberances  left.*        Mox^,  MecScSlESte!^ 

•  n.  n.  '1.  The  act  ofsmoothing.     [CoUoq.]  S^?^l  ^*e%"ZSfbSt?rone. 

In  that  instant  she  put  a  rouge-pot,  a  brandy  bottle,  and  Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 43. 

a  plate  of  broken  meat  into  the  bed,  gave  one  mnooeA  to  nmnntlinrl  (aml\'wa!i.,.\    »,       r/  , ^jj.  j-    ™i  t 

herhair,  andflnaUylettohervlsitOT.  smOOTnerJ^  (smo  THer),  n.     [<  smooth  +  -«•!.] 

TAocferoy,  Vanity  Fahi  Ixv.     ••■•  "He  Who  or  that  which  smooths. 
That  which  is  smooth ;  the  smooth  part  of 


Scalds,  a  word  which  denotes  "smoothers  and  polishers 
of  language. "  Bp.  Percy,  On  Ancient  Minstrels. 

2.  A  flatterer;  a  wheedler. 

These  are  my  flatterers,  my  soothers,  my  claw-backs, 
my  smoothers,  my  parasites. 

Urguhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ill.  3.    (Davies.) 

^^^BoatSaile.sManua.p.1.  ^oWe^e^pTS  ^aSt^lLr^! 

3.  SpeeificaUy,  a  field  or  plat  of  grass.    [U.S.]  inder.— 4.  (a)  A  wheel  used  i£  glass-cutting 

Get  some  plantato  and  dandelion  on  the  smooth  for  to  polish  the  faces  of  the  grooves  or  cuts  already 

■°°"°                                     ^-  •'««".  Margareii  L  2.  made  by  another  wheel :  the  smoother  is  nsu- 


anything;  a  smooth  place.     [Chiefly  cotloq.] 
And  she  [Rebekah]  put  the  sktos  of  the  kids  of  the 

goats  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his  neck. 

Gen.  xxvil.  16. 
A  raft  of  this  description  will  break  the  force  of  the  sea, 

and  form  a  smooth  for  the  boat. 


Bmoother 

ally  of  Btone.     (&)  The  workman  -who  operates 
sueh  a  Bmoother  for  polishing  grooves  or  ents. 
smoother^t,  re.  and  v.     An  obsolete  form  of 
smother. 

smooth-faced  (smesH'fast),  a.  1.  Having  a 
smooth  surface  in  general:  as,  a  smooth-faced 
file. — 2.  Having  a  smooth  faoej  beardless. — 
3.  Having  a  mild,  bland,  or  winnmg  look;  hav- 
ing a  fawning,  insinuating,  or  hypocritical  ex- 
pression. 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
111  mark  no  words  that  mumth-faeed  wooers  say. 

Shale.,  lu  L.  L.,  t.  2.  838. 
Smootli-faced,  drawling,  hypocritical  fellows,  who  pre- 
tend ginger  isn't  hot  in  their  months,  and  cry  down  all 
innocent  pleasures.      George  Eliot,  Janet's  Eepentanoe,  i. 

smooth-grained  (smSss'grand),  a.  Smooth  in 
the  grain,  as  wood  or  stone. 

Nor  box,  nor  limes,  without  their  use  are  made, 
Smooth-grained,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade. 

Drydm,  tv.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  ii.  630. 

smoothing-box  (smS'sHing-boks),  n.    A  box- 
iron.    Enaye.  Diet. 
Smoofhing-hoxee,  Buckles,  Steels,  and  Awls. 

Money  Mastert  Ml  Things  (1098),  p.  76. 

smoothing-iron  (smo'THin^-i^fem),  n.  A  heavy 
iron  utensil  with  a  flat  polished  face,  used  for 
smoothing  clothes,  bed-linen,  etc. :  it  is  usual- 
ly heated,  solid  smoothing-irons  are  called  fialrirom; 
hollow  ones,  heated  with  burning  charcoal,  a  lamp,  apiece 
of  red-hot  iron  inserted,  or  the  like,  are  called  by  diSerent 
names.    See  box-iron,  sad-iron,  and  goose,  n.,  3. 

ThesmmtMng-irons  .  .  ,  hnngbefore  the  fire,  ready  for 
Mary  when  she  should  want  them. 

Mrs.  Oaskdl,  Mary  Barton,  vUi. 

smoothing-mill  (smS'SHing-mil),  re.  In  gem^ 
and  glass-outiing,  a  wheel  made  of  sandstone,  on 
which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  during  the  cutting  and  beveling  of  glass, 
gems,  and  small  glass  ornaments. 

smoothing-plane  (smS'sning-plan),  re.  laearp-, 
a  smaU  fine  plane  used  for  finishing.  See 
plane^,  1. 

smootMug-stone  (smS'SEing-stdn),  re.  A  sub- 
stitute for  a  smoothing-iron,  made  of  steatite, 
with  a  plate  and  handle  of  metal.  U.  S.  Kmght. 

smoothly  (smSSH'li),  adv.     [<  MB.  smetheliche; 

<  smooth  +  -ly^.']  In  a  smooth  manner  or  form, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  smooth. 

smootnneSB  (smSTH'nes),  re.     [<  MB.  smefhnes, 

<  AS.  smethm/s,  <  smethe,  smooth:  see  smooth, 
o.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  smooth,  in 
any  sense. 

G^e  smoothnesse  of  your  words  and  sillables  running 
Tpon  feete  of  sundrie  guantities. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  65. 
1  want  smoothness 
To  thank  a  man  for  pardoning  of  a  crime 
I  never  knew. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 
Hee  distinguishes  not  betwixt  faire  and  double-dealing, 
and  suspects  all  smoothnesse  for  the  dresse  of  knauerie. 
Bp.  Earle,  Mioro-cosmographje,  A  Blunt  Man. 

The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below.      CamjAell. 

smooth-paced  (smoSH'past),  a.  Having  a 
smooth  pace  or  movement ;  of  a  regular,  easy 
flow. 

In  smooOi-pae'd  Verse,  or  hobling  Prose. 

Prior,  Alma,  lii. 

smooth-sayer  (smosH'sa'''6r),  re.  One  who  is 
smooth-tongued.     [Bare.] 

I  should  rather,  ten  times  over,  dispense  with  the  flat- 
terers and  the  smoothrsayers  than  the  grumblers. 

C.  J).  Warner,  Bacldog  Studies,  p.  141. 

smooth-scaled  (smosn'skald),  a.  Having  flat, 
smooth,  or  eearinate  scales,  as  a  reptile  or  a 
fish. 

smooth-shod  (smSSH'shod),  a.  Having  shoes 
not  specially  provided  with  eogs,  calks,  or  spikes 
to  prevent  slipping:  chiefly  noting  animals:  op- 
posed to  rough-shod  or  sharp-shod. 

smoothsides  (smosH'sidz),  n.  The  sapphirine 
gurnard,  Trigla  hirvmdo.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

smooth-spoken  (smesH'spo'kn),  a.  Speaking 
smoothly  or  pleasantly;  plausible;  insinuat- 
ing. 

smooth-tongued  (smSan'tungd),  a.  Using 
smooth  words;  smooth-spoken;  plausible. 

Your  dancing-masters  and  barbers  are  such  flnioal, 

muMth-tongued,  tattling  fellows;  and  H  you  set  'em  once 

a-talking  ttieyll  ne'er  ardone,  no  more  than  when  you  set 

'em  a-flddling.  „      .      „    ^     ...  , 

Vyeheiiey,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  m.  1. 

smooth-winged  (smosn'wingd),  a.  In  omith., 
not  rough^wmged:  specifically  noting  swallows 
which  have  not  the  peculiar  serration  of  the 
outer  primary  of  sueh  genera  as  PsaUdoprocne 
and  Stelgidopteryx. 

smorel  (smor),  ».  [Also  smoor;  <ME.  smoren, 
<  AS.  smorian,  smother,  stifle,  suffocate  (=  MD. 
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MLG-.  smmen,  smother,  stifle,  stew,  >  G.  schmo- 
ren,  stew,  swelter) ;  prob.  <  *smor  (=  MD.  smoor), 
a  suffocating  vapor:  Bee  smother,  smolder.']  I. 
trans.  To  smother;  suffocate.  [Old  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

All  snld  be  tmored  with-outen  dout, 
Wame  tha  hevens  ay  moved  obout. 

Hamjpole,  Fricke  of  Conscience,  1.  7601, 
So  bewrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  kepyng  doune 
by  force  the  fetherbed  and  pillowes  harde  unto  tlieir 
mouthes,  that  within  a  while  they  smored  and  styfled 
them.  Ball,  Bicbard  III.,  f.  3.    (BallmeU.) 

Manie  gentillman  did  with  him  byd, 
Whos  prais  sould  not  be  smored. 
Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VXL  226). 
Itt  BUld  nocht  be  hid,  nor  obscurit ; 
It  suld  nocht  be  throung  down,  nor  mmrit. 

Lauder,  Bewtie  of  Eyngis  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  L  220. 

II.  intrans.  To  smother;  be  suffocated. 
[Scotch.] 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  snwor^d. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

smore^  (smor),  v.  t.    A  dialectal  form  of  smear. 

SalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
smorendo  (smo-ren'do).     [It.,  ppr.  of  smorire, 

die  away,  grow  pale,  '<  L.  ex,  out,  -I-  mori,  die : 

see  mort^.    Of.  morendo.']    Same  as  morendo. 
smorzando  (smor-tzan'do).     [<  It.  smorzamdo, 

ppr.  of  smorzare,  extinguish,  put  out,  die  out.] 

In  miisio,  same  as  morendo. 
smotf .    An  obsolete  preterit  of  smite. 
smote  (smot).     Preterit  of  smite. 
smoterlichf,  a.     [ME.,  <  smoteren  (in  oomp.  bi- 

smotered,  pp.,  smutted,  dirtied)  (of.  MD.  sm,od- 

eren,  D.  smodderen,  smut,  soil:  see  smmt)  +  -Uch, 

E.  -Z^i.]     Smutty;  dirty. 

And  eek  for  she  was  somdel  smoterlieh. 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  dich. 

Chameer,  Beeve's  Tale,  1.  43. 

smother  (smusn'er),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
smoother;  <  ME.  smother,  a  contr.  of  the  earlier 
smorther,  smorthw,  a  suffocating  vapor;  with 
formative  -ther,  <  AS.  smorian,  smother,  stifle, 
suffocate:  see  smore^.']  1.  That  which  smo- 
thers or  appears  to  smother,  in  any  sense. 
(fl)  Smoke,  fog,  thick  dust,  foul  air,  or  the  like. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother; 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2.  299. 
'EoT  hundreds  of  acres  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  smoOier 
and  desolation,  the  whole  circuit  round  looking  like  the 
cinders  of  a  volcano. 

6W>ert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  viL 
A  couple  of  yachts,  with  the  tacks  of  their  mainsails 
triced  up,  were  passing  us  in  a  smother  of  foam. 

W.  0.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xx. 
(6)  Smoldering ;  slow  combustion,  (c)  Confusion ;  excess 
with  disorder :  as,  a  peiteat  smother  of  letters  and  papers. 
2.  The  state  of  being  stifled;  suppression. 

There  is  nothing  makes  aman  suspect  much,  more  than 
to  know  little;  and  therefore  men  should  remedy. sus- 
picion by  procuring  to  Iniow  more,  and  not  to  keep  their 
suspicions  in  trmoth^.  Bacon,  Suspicion  (ed.  1887). 

smother  (smuSH'6r),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
smoother;  <  ME.  smothren,  smortheren,  smor- 
thren,  smeorthren,  smorther,  suffocating  vapor: 
see  smother,  n.  In  the  sense  'daub  or  smear,' 
regarded  by  some  as  due  to  ME.  bismotered,  he- 
da.-abed:  Bee  smoterlieh.']  1,  trans.  1.  To  suffo- 
cate; stifle;  obstruct,  more  or  less  completely, 
the  respiration  of. 

The  beholders  of  this  tragic  play,  .  .  . 
Untimely  smotTiet'd  in  their  duslcy  graves. 

Shak.,  Eich.  HI.,  iv.  4.  70. 

Some  who  had  the  holy  fire,  being  surrounded  and  almost 

smothered  by  the  crowd  that  pressed  about  them,  were 

forced  to  brand  the  candles  in  the  faces  of  the  people  in 

their  own  defence. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  27. 
The  helpless  traveller  .  .  .  smotheired  in  the  dusty  whirl- 
wind dies.  Addison,  Cato,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  extinguish  or  deaden,  as  flre,  by  cover- 
ing, overlaying,  or  otherwise  excluding  the  air: 
as,  to  smother  a  fire  with  ashes. — 8.  Hence,  fig- 
uratively and  generally,  to  reduce  to  a  low  de- 
gree of  vigor  or  activity;  suppress  or  do  away 
with;  extinguish;  stifle;  cover  up;  conceal; 
hide :  as,  the  committee's  report  was  smothered. 
Sextus  Taxquinius,  .  .  .  mraotSerinir  his  passions  for  the 
present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  Arg. 

I  am  afraid,  Son,  there's  something  I  don't  see  yel^ 
something  that 's  smalheu'd  under  all  this  Eaillery. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  2. 

4.  In  oooJcery,  to  cook  in  a  close  dish:  as,  beef- 
steak smothered  with  onions. — 5.  To  daub  or 
smear.    SalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Smothered 
mate.    See  mates.— to  smother  up,  to  wrap  up  so  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  or  sensation  of  being  smothered. 
The  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  emother  up  his  beauty.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  2. 228. 


smudge 

=SyjL  1.  Smother,  Choke,  Strangle,  Throttle,  Stifle,  Suffo- 
cate. To  smother,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  to  put  to  death 
by  preventing  air  from  entering  the  nose  or  mouth.  To 
ehake  is  to  imperil  or  destroy  life  by  stoppage,  external 
or  internal,  in  the  windpipe.  To  strangle  is  to  put  to  death 
by  compression  of  the  windpipe.  Throttle  is  the  same  as 
strangle,  except  that  it  is  often  used  for  partial  or  at- 
tempted strangling,  and  that  it  suggests  its  derivation. 
Sufbcate  and  stifle  are  essentially  the  same,  except  that 
stifle  is  the  stronger:  they  mean  to  IdU  by  impeding  res- 
piration. 

II.  inirans.  1.  To  be  suffocated. —  2.  To 
breathe  with  great  difficulty  by  reason  of 
smoke,  dust,  close  covering  or  wrapping,  or 
the  like. — 3.  Of  a  flre,  to  bum  very  Aowly  for 
want  of  air ;  smolder. 

The  smoky  fume  smortherting  so  was. 
The  Abbay  it  toke,  sore  gan  it  enbras. 

Bom.  ofPartermy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3303. 
What  fenny  trash  maintains  the  smoth'ring  fires 
Of  his  desires  1  Quarles,  Emblems,  11 14. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  perish,  grow  feeble,  or  de- 
cline,by  suppression  or  concealment;  be  stifled; 
be  suppressed  or  concealed. 

Which  [zeal]  may  lie  smatherijig  for  a  time  till  it  meets 
with  suitable  matter  and  a  freer  vent,  and  then  it  breaks 
out  into  a  dreadfull  flame.      StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  vL 

smotheration  (smusn-fer-a'shon),  n.  [<  smother 
+  -aUon,]  1.  The  act  of  smothering,  or  the 
state  of  being  smothered;  suffocation. — 2.  A 
sailors'  dish  of  beef  and  pork  smothered  with 
potatoes.  [New  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
smother-fly  (smuTH'6r-fli),  re.  Any  aphid. 
The  people  of  this  village  were  surprised  by  a  shower  of 
aphides,  or  smother-^s,  which  fell  in  these  parts. 

Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  liiL 

smotheriness  (smuTH'fer-i-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  smothery. 

smotheringly  (smu5H'6r-ing-li),  od».     Suffo- 
catingly: so  as  to  suppress. 
smother-kiln  (smuTH'er-]dl),  re.    A  kiln  into 
which  smoke  is  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
blackening  pottery  in  flring. 
smothery  (smuTH'6r-i),  a.    [<  smother  +  -^i.] 
Tending  to  smother;  full  of  smoke,  fog,  dust, 
or  the  like;  stifling:  as,  a  jmoiAer^  atmosphere. 
What,  dullard?  we  and  you  in  smothery  chafe, 
Babes,  baldheads,  stumbled  thus  far  into  Zin 
The  Horrid,  getting  neither  out  nor  in. 

Brouming,  Sordello,  iii. 

smouch^  (smoch  or  smouch),  v.  and  n.    [Avar, 
of  smutch.]    Same  as  smutch. 
smouch^  (smouch),  V.    [Perhaps  a  dial.  var.  of 
smack^.]    To  kiss;  buss.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

What  kissing  and  bussing,  what  smtmching  &  slabber- 
ing one  of  another  I  Stvibes,  Anat.  of  Abuses,  i.  16. 
I  had  rather  than  a  bend  of  leather 
Sliee  and  I  might  smouch  together. 
Heywood,  1  Bdw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Fearson,  1874,  L  40). 

smouch^  (smouch),  re.     [<  smouch^,  v.]    A  loud 
kiss;  a  smack;  a  buss. 
Come  smack  me ;  I  long  for  a  imumeh. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  p.  47.    (HaUiweU.) 

smouch^  (smouch),  re.  [Origin obscure.]  Alow- 
crowned  hat.    HalUicell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

smouch*  (smouch),  v.  t.  [ftob.  ult.  <  AS.  sme6- 
gan,  creep,  etc. :  see  smock.]  To  take  unfMr- 
ly;  also,  to  take  unfair  advantage  of;  chouse; 
gouge.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

The  rest  of  it  was  gm^ouehed  from  House's  Atlantic  pa- 
per. New  Princeton  Reo.,  V.  49. 

Smouch^  (smouch),  re.  [<  D.  "Smous,  Smousje,  a 
German  Jew,  so  called  because  many  of  them 
being  named  Moses,  they  pronounce  this  name 
Mousyee,  or  according  to  the  Dutch  spelling, 
Jfoit^'e"  (Sewel).]    A  Jew.     [Cant.] 

I  saw  them  roast  some  poor  Smouches  at  Lisbon  because 
they  would  not  eat  pork. 

Johnston,  Cbrysal,  i.  223.    (Davies.) 

smouched  (smocht  or  smoueht),  a.  [<  smouch^ 
+  -ed^.  Cf .  smutch.]  Blotted,  stained,  or  dis- 
colored; grimed;  dirty;  smutched. 

smoulder,  smoulderingness,  etc.  See  smolder, 
etc. 

Smouse  (smons),  re.    Same  as  Smouch^. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Admirable !  admirable !  I  honour  the 
Smouse!  C  JfocM™,  Man  of  the  World,  it  1. 

smout  (smout),  V.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  per- 
form occasional  work,  when  out  of  constant 
employment.    SalUwell. 

smout  (smout),  re.  [<  smout,  v.]  A  compositor 
who  has  occasional  employment  in  various 
printing-offices.     [Printers'  slang,  Eng.] 

smuckle  (smuk'l),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form  of  smuggle^. 

smucklert,  re.  Axl  obsolete  variant  of  smuggler. 
Sewel. 

smudge^  (smuj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smudged, 
ppr.  smudging.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  smoodge; 
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<  ME.  smogen,  soil;  a  var.  of  smutch.']  1.  To 
smear  or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth;  blacken  with 
smoke.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

PreBuming  no  more  wound  belongs  vnto  't 
Than  only  to  be  mmdg'd  and  grim'd  with  soot. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  167). 

2t.  To  smoke  or  cure,  as  herring. 

In  the  craft  of  catching  or  talking  it,  and  gnmdging  it 
[the  herring]  (marchant-  and  chapman-able  as  it  should 
be),  it  sets  a-worke  thousands. 

Ntuhe,  lenten  StufEe  (HarL  Misc.,  TI.  169). 

smudge^  (smuj),  n.  [Also  smutch:  see  smudge^, 
v.]    1.  A  spot;  stain;  smear. 

Every  one,  however,  leels  the  magic  of  the  shapely 
strokes  and  vague  simidgee,  which  .  .  .  reveal  not  only 
an  object,  but  an  artist's  conception  of  it. 

Art  Jam.,  March,  1888,  p.  67. 
Sometimes  a  page  bearing  a  special  maidge,  or  one  show- 
ing an  unusual  amount  of  interlineation,  seemed  to  re- 
quire particular  treatment.     Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  448. 

2.  The  scrapings  and  cleanings  of  paint-pots, 
collected  and  used  to  cover  the  outer  sides  of 
roof-boards  as  a  bed  for  roofing-canvas.  Car- 
Builder's  Diet.    [Eng.] 

smudge^  (smuj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smudged, 
ppr .  smudging.  [  Appar.  another  use  of  smudge^, 
confusedwiths7»iotfter.]  1.  To  stifle ;  smother. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  make  a  smudge  in;  fumi- 
gate with  a  smudge :  as,  to  smudge  a  tent  so  as 
to  drive  away  insects.     [U.  S.] 

smudge^_  (smuj),  n.  [See  smudge^,  «.]  1.  A 
suJSoeating  smoke. 

I  will  sacrifice  the  first  stanza  on  your  critical  altar, 
and  let  it  consume  either  in  flame  or  smvdge  as  it  choose. 
W.  Matan,  To  Gray.    (Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
[Mason,  cxv.) 

2.  A  heap  of  combustibles  partially  ignited 
and  emitting  a  dense  smoke;  especially,  such 
a  fire  made  ia  or  near  a  house,  tent,  or  the  like, 
so  as  to  raise  a  dense  smoke  to  repel  insects. 

1  have  had  a  snvudge  made  in  a  chafing-dish  at  my  bed- 
side.        Ura.  Clavers  [Mrs.  C.  M.  £irkland],  Forest  Lite. 

smildger  (smuj'fer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
smudges,  in  any  sense.     [Bare.] 

And  the  man  called  the  name  of  his  wife  Charah  (anvudg. 
er),  for  she  was  the  stainer  of  life. 

H.  Pratt,  quoted  in  The  Academy,  Oct.  27, 1888,  p.  269. 

smudgy^  (smuj'i),  o.  [(.  smudge^ +  .y^.']  Stained 
or  blackened  with  smudge;  smeared:  as,  a 
smudgy  shop. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  book  is  at  all  rare,  or  in  any 
way  remarkable,  save,  perhaps,  for  its  wretched  woodcuts 
and  its  villainously  smudgy  letterpress. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  91. 

smudgy^  (smuj'i),  a.  [<  smudge^  +  -!/i.]  1. 
Making  a  smudge  or  dense  smoke:  as, a  smudgy 
fire. 

For  them  [the  artists  of  Magna  Grsecia]  the  most  per- 
fect lamp  was  the  one  that  was  the  most  ornamental.    If 
more  light  was  needed,  other  mmdgy  lamps  were  added. 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Sill.  267. 

2.  Stifling;  close.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Hot  or  close,  e.  g.  the  fire  is  so  large  that  it  makes  the 
room  feel  quite  hot  and  sm/udgy.  The  same  perhaps  as 
smothery.  HaUiweU. 

smugi  (smug),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
smoog;  for  *smuclc,  <  MLGr.  LG.  smuk  =  NPries. 
smok  =  G.  schmmck  =  Dan.  smuk  =  Sw.  dial. 
smack,  smock  (G.  and  Scand.  forms  recent  and 
prob.  <  LG.,  but  appar.  ult.  of  MHG.  origin), 
neat,  trim,  spruce,  elegant,  fair;  from  the 
noun,  MHG.  gesmuc,  G.  schmuek,  ornament,  < 
MHG.  smiicken,  G.  schmiicken  =  MLG.  smucken, 
ornament,  adorn,  orig.  dress,  a  secondary  form 
of  MHG.  smiegen  =  AS.  smedgan,  oreev  into, 
hence  put  on  (a  garment) :  see  smock, «.]    I.  a. 

1.  Smooth;  sleek;  neat;  trim;  spruce;  fine; 
also,  affectedly  proper;  unctuous;  especially, 
affectedly  nice  in  dress ;  satisfied  with  one's 
own  appearance;  hence,  self-satisfied  in  any 
respect. 

A  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  tmug  upon  the 
mart.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  49. 

Oh,  that  smug  old  Woman  I  there 's  no  enduring  her  Af- 
fectation of  Youth.  Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iii.  1. 

Smug  Sydney,  too,  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Stinking  and  savoury,  mrng  and  gruff. 

Brouming,  Holy-Cross  Day. 

2.  Affectedly  or  conceitedly  smart. 

That  trim  and  anug  saying. 

Annotatiom  on  OtanviHe  (1682),  p.  184.    (Latham.) 

H.  n.  One  who  is  affectedly  proper  and  nice ; 
a  self-satisfied  person.     [Slang.] 

Students  .  .  .  who,  almost  continually  at  study,  allow 
themselvesnotimeforrelazation,  .  . .  are  absent-minded, 
and  seem  often  offended  at  the  trivialities  of  a  joke. 
They  become  labelled  smugs,  and  are  avoided  by  their 
class-mates.  The  Lancet,  1889,  II.  471. 
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smugi  (smug),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smugged,  ppr. 
smugging.  [<  smug\  a.]  To  make  smug  or 
spruce :  often  with  up. 

Smug  up  your  beetle-brows,  none  look  grimly. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  1. 

No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his  sweetheart  coming 

but  he  smugs  himself  up.      Burtm,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  618. 

smng^  (smug),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smugged,  ppr. 
smugging.  [Prob.  abbr.  of  smuggle,  or  from  the 
same  source.]  1.  To  confiscate  summarily,  as 
boys  used  to  confiscate  tops,  marbles,  etc.,  when 
thegame  was  played  out  of  season.  [Prov.Eng.] 
I  shouldn't  mind  his  licking  me ;  I'd  smug  his  money  and 
get  his  halfpence  or  somethink. 

Maynew,  Xondon  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  568. 

2.  To  hush  up.     [Slang.] 

She  wanted  a  guarantee  that  the  case  should  be  smugged, 
or,  in  other  words,  compromised.  _ 

Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  3, 1867.    (Eneye.  Dust.) 

smug^t  (smug),  n.  [Perhaps  so  called  as  being 
blackened  with  soot  or  smoke  (see  smudge^),  or 
else  as  being  "a  neat,  handy  fellow"  (HaUi- 
weU).]   A  smith. 

A  smmg  of  Vulcan's  forging  trade, 
Besmoaked  with  sea-cole  fire. 
Bauiland,  Knave  of  Clubs  (1611).    (HallvweCl.) 
I  must  now 
A  golden  handle  make  for  my  wife's  f ann. 
Worke,  my  fine  Smugges.    Vekker,  Londons  Tempe. 

smug-boat  (smug'bot),  n.  A  contraband  boat 
on  the  coast  of  China;  an  opium-boat. 

smug-faced  (smug'fast),  a.  Having  a  smug  or 
precise  face ;  prim-faced. 

I  once  procured  for  a  sm/ug-/aced  client  of  mine  a  good 
douse  o'  Uie  chops,  which  put  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
into  his  pocket  J-  BaiOlie. 

smuggle^  (smug'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smuggled, 
ppr.  sm/uggUng.  [Also  formerly  or  dial,  smuckle 
(<  D.);  =  G.  schmuggeln  =  Sw.  smuggla  =  Dan. 
smugle,  <  LG.  smuggelm,  =  D.  smokhelen,  smug- 
gle (cf.  D.  smuigen,  eat  secretly,  ter  smuig, 
secretly,  in  hugger-mugger,  Dan.  ismug,  adv., 
secretly,  privately,  smughamdel,  contraband 
trade,  smoge,  a  narrow  (secret)  passage,  Sw. 
smyg,  a  lurking-hole,  Icel.  snrnga,  a  hole  to  creep 
through,  smugall,  penetrating,  smugligr,  pene- 
trating) :  all  from  a  strong  verb  found  in  Icel. 
smjOga  (pret.  smo,  mod.  smaug,  pi.  smugu,  pp. 
smoginn),  creep,  creep  through  a  hole,  put  on  a 
garment,  =  Norw.  smjuga,  creep  (cf .  Sw.  smy- 
ga,  sneak,  smuggle),  =  AS.  smedgan,  smugam, 
creep,  =  MHG.  smiegen,  G.  sehmiegen,  cling  to, 
bend,  ply,  get  into :  see  smock,  smug^.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  import  or  export  secretly,  and  contrary 
to  law;  import  or  export  secretly  without  pay- 
ing the  duties  imposed  by  law ;  also,  to  intro- 
duce into  trade  or  consumption  in  violation 
of  excise  laws;  in  Scotland,  to  manufacture 
(spirits,  malt,  etc.)  illicitly. 

Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you'll  see, 
And  Amor  Fatries  vending  smuggled  tea.  Crabie. 

2.  To  convey,  introduce,  or  handle  clandestine- 
ly: as,  to  smuggle  something  out  of  the  way. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  secret  illegal  expor- 
tation or  importation  of  goods ;  export  or  im- 
port goods  without  payment  of  duties ;  also,  to 
violate  excise  laws.    See  I.,  1,  and 


Now  there  are  plainly  but  two  ways  of  checking  this 
practice — either  the  temptation  to  smuggle  must  be  di- 
minished by  lowering  the  duties,  or  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  smmggling  must  be  Increased.     Cyo.  of  Commene. 

smuggle^  (smug'l),  y.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smug- 
gled, ppr.  smuggling.  [Appar.  another  use  of 
smuggle^.']    To  cuddle  or  fondle. 

Oh,  the  little  lips  t  and  'tis  the  best-natured  little  dear. 
ISmuggles  and  kisses  it.] 

FargvJuir,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  L  1. 

smuggler  (smug'lfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  smug- 
ler;  sSso  smuckler;  =  G.  schmuggler  =  Dan.  smug- 
ler  =  Sw.  sm/ugglare  (cf .  P.  sm/uggler,<  E.),  <  LG. 
smuggeler  =  D.  smokTcelaar;  as  srrmggle^  +  -eri.j 
1 .  One  who  smuggles ;  one  who  imports  or  ex- 
ports secretly  and  contrary  to  law  either  con- 
traband goods  or  dutiable  goods  without  pay- 
ing the  customs;  also,  in  Scotland,  an  illicit 
distiller. — 2.  A  vessel  employed  in  smuggling 
goods. 

smuggling  (smug'Ung),  n.  The  offense  of  car- 
rying, or  causing  to  be  carried,  across  the  boun- 
dary of  a  nation  or  district,  goods  which  are 
dutiable,  without  either  pajing  the  duties  or 
allowing  the  goods  to  be  subjected  to  the  reve- 
nue laws ;  or  ttie  like  carrying  of  goods  the  tran- 
sit of  which  is  prohibited,  in  a  more  general  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  violation  of  legal  restrictions  on  tran- 
sit, whether  by  revenue  laws  or  blockades,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  excise  laws,  by  introducing  intcHrade  or  consump- 
tion prohibited  articles,  or  articles  evading  taxation.  In 
either  use  it  implies  clandestine  evasion  of  law. 


smut-ball 

smugly  (smug'li),  adv.     In  a  smug  manner; 

neatly;  sprucely.  .  „    ,    . 

A  Sunday  face. 
Too  smugly  proper  for  a  world  of  sin. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

smugness  (smug'nes),  n.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  smug;  neatness;  spruceness;  self- 
satisfaction;  conceited  smartness. 

She  looks  like  an  old  Coach  new  painted,  affecting  an 

unseemly  Smugness  whilst  she  is  ready  to  drop  in  pieces. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  i. 

smuly  (smti'li),  a.  [Perhaps  for  *smoolyi  a 
contracted  form  of  *smoothly,  adj.]  Looking 
smoothly  demure.    HalliweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

smur  (smur),  n.  [Also  smurr;  prob.  a  contr.  of 
smother;  or  <  smoor,  smore,  stifle :  see  «morei.] 
Pine  rain.    [Scotch.] 

Our  hopes  for  fine  weather  were  for  the  moment  dashed ; 
a  smurr  came  over,  and  the  thin  veil  of  the  shower  toned 
down  the  colors  of  the  red  houses. 

W.  Black,  House-boat,  vi. 

smur  (smur),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  smurred,  ppr. 
smurring.  [Also  smwr;  <  smur,  m.]  To  rain 
slightly;  drizzle.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

smurcht,  «•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  smirch. 

smurry  (smur'i),  a.  [<  smur  +  -yi.]  Having 
smur;  characterized  by  smur.     [Scotch.] 

The  cold  hues  of  green  through  which  we  had  been  sail- 
ing on  this  smurry  afternoon.      W.  Black,  House-boat^  x. 

smut  (smut),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  smit\  <  AS. 
smitta,  a  spot,  stain,  smut,  =  D.  smet,  a  blot, 
stain.  The  variation  is  appar.  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  related  words,  MB.  bismotered, 
smeared,  etc.,  and  to  the  words  cited  imder 
smutch,  snmdge^ :  see  smudgeK]  1.  A  spot 
made  with  soot,  coal,  or  the  like ;  also,  the  foul- 
ing matter  itself. 

With  white  apron  and  cap  she  ventured  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  was  straightway  saluted  by  a  joyous  dance 
of  those  monads  called  vulgarly  smuts. 

Bulwer,  Caxtons,  xiv.  2. 

2.  Obscene  or  filthy  language. 

He  does  not  stand  upon  decency  in  conversation,  but 
will  talk  smut,  though  a  priest  and  his  mother  be  in  the 
room.  Addison,  The  Lover,  No.  S9. 

3.  A  fungous  disease  of  plants,  affecting  espe- 
cially the  cereal  plants,  to  many  of  which  it  is 
exceedingly  destructive,  it  is  caused  by  fungi  of 
the  tsaaHyustilaginese.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
two  well-defined  kinds  of  smut  in  cereals:  (a)  the  black 
smut,  produced  by  UstUago  segetum,  in  which  the  head  is 
mostly  changed  to  a  black  dust;  (b)  the  slirMng  smut 
(called  bunt  in  England),  which  shows  only  when  the 
kernel  is  broken  open,  the  usual  contents  being  found  to 
be  replaced  by  a  black  unctuous  powder.  The  stinking 
smut  is  caused  by  two  species  of  fungus,  which  differ  only 
in  microscopic  characters — TUletia  tritici,  with  rough 
spores,  and  T.  foetens,  with  smooth  spores.  It  is  the  most 
de&tructive  disease  of  wheat  known,  not  infrequently  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  half  of  the  crop  or  more.  It  occurs  to  some 
extent  throughout  all  the  wheat-growing  regions,  but  is 
especially  common  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  adjacent  States, 
as  well  as  in  California  and  Europe.  The  disease  does  not 
spread  from  plant  to  plant  or  from  field  to  field,  but  the 
infection  takes  place  at  the  time  the  seed  sprouts.  No 
remedy  can  be  applied  after  the  grain  is  sown,  but  the 
disease  can  be  prevented  by  sowing  clean  seed  in  clean  soil 
and  covering  well.  Smutty  seed  can  be  purified  by  wet- 
ting thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  using  one 
pound  or  more  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Black  smut  may  be 
similarly  treated.  U.  Maydis  is  the  smut  of  Indian  com ; 
U.  deamens,  of  Setaria  glauca;  U.  urseolwm,  of  many  spe- 
cies of  Carex,  etc.  See  UstUago,  TUletia,  maize-smut,  bunt*, 
bunt-ear,  burnt-ear,  brand,  6. 

4.  Earthy,  worthless  coal,  such  as  is  often  found 
at  the  outcrop  of  a  seam.  In  Pennsylvania  also 
called  hlack-dvrt,  blossom,  and  crop. 

smut  (smut),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  smutted,  ppr. 
smutting.  [<  smut,  m.]  I.  irons.  1.  To  stain 
or  mark  with  smut;  blacken  with  coal,  soot,  or 
other  dirty  substance. 

'Tis  the  opinion  of  these  poor  People  that.  If  they  can 
but  have  the  happiness  to  be  buried  in  a  shroud  smutted 
with  this  Celestial  Fhre,  it  will  certainly  secure  them  from 
the  Flames  of  Hell.   Mcmndrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  97. 

2.  To  affect  with  the  disease  called  smut; 
mildew. 

Mildew  falleth  upon  com,  and  smvtteth  it  Bacon. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  tarnish;  defile;  make  im- 
pure; blacken. 

He  is  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  soil  of  atheism. 

Dr.  H.  Mare. 

4.  To  make  obscene. 

Here  one  gay  shew  and  costly  habit  tries,  .  .  . 
Another  smuts  his  scene. 

IXeele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ProL 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  gather  smut;  be  converted 
into  smut. 
White  red-eared  wheat  .  .  .  seldom  smuts. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
2.  To  give  off  smut;  crock, 
smut-ball  (smut'b41),  n.    1.  A  fungus  of  the 
genus  TillMia. —  2.  A  fungus  of  the  genus  Imco- 
perdon;  apuffball. 


smutch 

smntch.  (smuoh),  v.  t.  [Also  dial,  smouch,  smooch 
(also  smudge,  q. v.);  <  Sw.  smutsa  =  Dan.  smudse 
=  Gr.  sohmuteen,  soil,  sully,  =  D.  smotsen,  soil, 
revile,  insult,  =  MHGr.  smohen,  schmutzen,  soil; 
cf.  8w.  amuts  =  Dan.  «OTM<fe  =  MHQ-.  smug,  G. 
scftOTMfet,  dirt,  filth;  connected  with  smifl,  smite, 
smutJ]    To  blacken  with  smoke,  soot,  or  the 
like;  smudge. 
What,  hast  nmUeh'd  thy  nose?       Shak.,  W.  T.,  L  2. 121. 
Have  70U  mark'd  but  the  (all  of  the  snow, 
Before  the  soil  hath  mmteh'd  It? 

B.  Jonam,  Devil  la  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 

smutch  (smuch),  n.  [Also  dial,  amouch,  smooch 
(also  smudge,  q.  v.):  see  smutch,  ».]  A  black 
spot;  a  black  stain;  a  smudge. 

That  my  mantle  take  no  gm/utch 
From  thy  coarser  garments  touch. 

Fletcher,  Poems,  p.  101.    (Edtlvuidl.) 
A  broad  gray  »moicch  on  each  side. 

W.  B.  Doll,  in  Scammon's  Marine  Mammals^  p.  293. 

smutchint  (smuch'in),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of 
*smitehin  (found  also  as  smidgen),  <  smitch^, 
dust,  etc. :  see  smitch^,  smidgen.']    Snuff. 

The  Spanish  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  Powder,  or  Smmbsh- 
in,  and  it  mightily  refreshes  the  Brain,  and  I  believe  there 
is  as  much  taken  this  way  in  Ireland  as  there  is  in 
Pipes  In  England.  HoweU,  Letters,  iii.  7. 

smutchy  (smuch'i),  a.  [<.  smutch  + -y^"]  Mark- 
ed, or  appearing  as  if  marked,  with  a  smutch  or 
smutches. 

The  illustrations  .  .  .  have  that  heavy  and  smutchy  ef- 
fect In  the  closely  shaded  parts  which  is  a  constant  de- 
fect in  mechanical  engraving.    The  Nation,  Dec.  20, 1883. 

smut-fungTlS  (smut'fung"gus),  n.  See  fungus, 
smut-ball,  and  smut,  3. 

smuth  (smuth),  n.  [Cf .  smut.]  A  miners'  name 
for  waste,  poor,  or  small  coal.    See  smmt,  4. 

smut-machine  (smufma-shen"),  n.  A  smut- 
mill. 

smut-mill  (smut'mil),  n.  In  milUng,  a  machine 
for  removing  smut  from  wheat,  it  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  a  cylindrical  screen  in  which  was  a  revolving 
brush  that  swept  off  the  smut  and  forced  it  through  the 
screen.  Improved  forms  now  consist  of  shaking  tables 
and  screens,  revolving  screens,  perforated  cylinders,  and 
the  like,  combined  with  an  air-blast;  and  machines  of  this 
type,  besides  removing  the  smut,  point  and  clean  the 
grain.    Compare  separator,  2  (a). 

Smutsia  (smut'si-a),  n,  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray): 
named  from  Smuts',  a  Dutch  naturalist.]  A 
genus  of  pangolins  or  scaly  ant-eaters,  of  the 
family  Mamdidse,  containing  the  East  African 
S.  temmincH,  about  three  feet  long,  with  com- 
paratively short  broad  obtuse  tail,  short  broad 
scales,  and  feet  scaly  to  the  toes. 

smuttied  (smut'id),  a.  [<  smutty  +  -ed^.]  In 
iot.,  made  smutty;  covered  with  or  bearing 
smut. 

smuttily  (smut'i-li),  adv.  In  a  smutty  manner, 
(a)  BlacUy ;  smokily ;  foully.    (6)  With  obscene  language. 

smuttiness  (smut'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  smutty,  (a)  The  state  or  property  of 
being  soiled  or  smutted ;  dirt  from  smoke,  soot,  coal,  or 
smut.     (J>)  ObscenenesB  of  language. 

smutty  (smut'i),  a.  [<  smut  +  -^1.  Cf.  D. 
smoddig,  smodsig  =  G.  schmuteig  =  Sw.  smutsig 
=  Dan.  smudsig,  smutty.]  1.  Soiled  with  smut, 
coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

I  pray  leave  the  smutty  Air  of  London,  and  come  hither 
to  breathe  sweeter.  Howeit,  Letters,  I.  iv.  5. 

The  "Still,"  or  Distillery,  was  a  smutty,  clouted,  suspi- 
cious-looking building,  down  in  a  hollow  by  Mill  Brook. 
S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  15. 

2.  AfEeoted  with  smut  or  mildew. 

Smutty  com  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than  the  clean 
at  another.  Locke. 

3.  Obscene;  immodest;  impure:  as, smw*^ lan- 
guage. 

Let  the  grave  sneer,  sarcastic  speak  thee  shrewd. 
The  smutty  joke  ridiculously  lewd.    Smollett,  Advice. 

Smutty  coot,  the  black  scoter,  (Edemia  amurieana.  See 
cut  under  CEdemia.    [Salem,  Massachusetts.] 

smutty-nosed  (smut'i-ndzd),  a.  In  ornith., 
having  black  or  blackish  nostrils.  The  term  is  ap. 
plied  speolfloally  to  (a)  the  black-tailed  shearwater,  Pujl- 
nue  einerma  or  Priofinus  melanurus,  which  has  black  nasal 
tubes  on  a  yellow  bill;  and  (b)  a  dark-colored  variety  of 
the  Canada  jay  found  in  Alaska,  Perisoreus  canadensis 

Jumifrcm,  having  brownish  nasal  plumules. 

Smyrniot,  Smymiote  (sm6r'ni-6t,  -ot),  n.  and 

a.    [<  NGr.  Xftvpvt^Tvc,  <  Crr.  Tjuipva,  Sfiiipyj;,  L. 

/Smyrna,  Smyrna  (see  def.).]    I.  n,  A  native  or 

an  inhabitant  of  Smyrna,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  Smyrna. 

Smyrnium  (sm6r'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  smi/r- 
nion,  gmyrwium,  <  Gr.  auvpvlov,  a  plant  having 
seeds  smelling  like  myrrh,  <  a/iipva^omo  cjiipmi, 
var.  of  fiippa,  myrrh.]  A  genus  of  umbellifer- 
ous plants  of  the  tribe  Ammmex,  type  of  the 
subtribe  Smyrnieie.  It  is  characterized  by  polyga- 
mous flowers,  seldom  with  any  bracts  or  bractlets,  and  by 
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fruit  with  a  two-cleft  carpophore,  numerous  oil-tubes,  in- 
conspicuous or  slightly  prominent  ridges  without  corky 
thickening,  and  ovoid  or  roundish  seeds  with  the  face 
deeply  and  broadly  excavated.  The  6  or  7  former  spe- 
cies are  all  now  included  in  one,  S.  Olusatrum,  a  native 
of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia,  extending 
along  the  shores  northward  to  the  English  Channel.  It 
is  a  smooth  erect  biennial,  with  dissected  radical  leaves, 
commonly  sessile  broad  and  undivided  or  three-parted 
stem-leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  borne  in  many-rayed  com- 
pound umbels.  See  alemmders,  horse-parsley,  and  black 
pot-herb  (under  pot-herb). 

smytet,  ".    An  obsolete  spelling  of  smite. 

smyterie,  sm^^rie  (smit'ri),  n.  [Sc,  more  prop. 
*smitery,  <  smite,  smyte,  a  bit,  particle :  see  «»m'A, 
smitelO-.]    A  numerous  collection  of  small  in- 
dividuals. 
A  amytrte  o'  wee  duddie  weans.    Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

smythf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  smith. 

Su,  In  chem,,  the  symbol  for  tin  (Latin  stanmim). 

snabble  (snab'l),  v.x  pret.  and  pp.  snabbled,  ppr. 
sndbbling.  [Var.  of  *«Ma2)pZe,  freq.  of  snap.]  I, 
trans.  To  rifle;  plunder;  kill.  MalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

H.  ifntrans.  1.  To  eat  greedily.  Eallimell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  To  shovel  with  the  bill,  as 
a  water-fowl  seeking  for  food. 

You  see,  sir,  I  was  a  cruising  down  the  flats  about  sun- 
up, the  tide  jist  at  the  nip,  as  it  is  now ;  I  see  a  whole  pile 
of  shoveler  ducks  snaXbling  in  the  mud,  and  busy  as  dog- 
fish in  herring-time.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  612. 

suabby  (snab'i),  n. ;  pi.  snabUes  (-iz).  [Perhaps 
ult.  connected  with  MD.  snaVbe.,  snebbe,  bill, 
beak:  see  snaffle  and  neb.]  The  chaffinch, 
Fringilla  eoelebs.     [Scotch.] 

snack  (snak),  v.  [<  ME.  snakken  (also  assibi- 
lated  snacchen,  snecchen,  >  E.  snatch),  snatch,  = 
MD.  snacJcen,  snatch,  snap,  also  as  D.  snakken, 
gasp,  sob,  desire,  long  for;  prob.  the  same  as 
MD.  snacken,  chatter,  cackle,  bark,  MLG.  LG. 
snacken  =  G.  dial,  sehnakken,  chatter;  prob.  ult., 
like  snap,  imitative  of  quick  motion.  Hence 
snatch.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  snatch.  SalUwell. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] — 3.  To  bite.  Levins. 
— 8.  To  go  snacks  in;  share. 

He  and  his  comrades  coming  to  an  inn  to  snack  their 
booiy. 
Smith,  Lives  of  Highwaymen  (1719),  L  85.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

II.  intrans.  To  go  snacks  or  shares;  share. 

Who  is  that  that  is  to  be  bubbled?  Faith,  let  me  snack; 
I  han't  met  with  a  bubble  since  Christmas. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iiL  2. 

snack  (snak),  n.  [<  snack,  v.  Cf.  snatch.]  1. 
A  snatch  or  snap,  as  of  a  dog's  jaws. — 2.  A 
bite,  as  of  a  dog.  Lemns. —  3.  A  portion  of 
food  that  can  be  eaten  hastily;  a  slight,  hasty 
repast;  a  bite;  a  luncheon. 

And  so,  as  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  little  parlour  above 
stairs,  and  it  is  past  three  o'clock,  for  I  have  been  waiting 
this  hour  for  you,  and  I  have  had  a  snack  myself. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxviil. 

4.  A  portion  or  share  of  food  or  of  other  things : 
used  especially  ta  the  phrase  to  go  snacks — that 
is,  to  share ;  divide  and  distribute  in  shares. 

If  the  master  gets  the  better  on 't,  they  come  in  for  their 
snack.  Sir  R.  L'~  ' 


And  last  he  whispers,  "Do ;  and  we  go  snacks." 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  1.  66. 

snackett  (snak'et),  n.    Same  as  snecket. 

snacot  (snak'ot),  n.  [Origiu  obscure.]  A  syn- 
gnathid,  pipe-ish,  or  sea-needle,  as  Syngnafhus 
acus  or  8.  peckianus.    See  cuts  undBi pipe-fish. 

snaffle  (snaf'l),  n.  [Appar.  <  D.  snavel,  MD. 
snabel,  snavel,  the  nose  or  snout  of  a  beast  or  a 
fish  (OFries.  snavel,  mouth) ;  dim.  of  MD.  snaVbe, 
snebbe,  MLG.  snabbe,  the  bill  or  neb  of  a  bird: 
see  neb.]  A  bridle  consisting  of  a  slender  bit- 
mouth  with  a  single  rein  and  without  a  curb ; 
a  snafSe-bit. 

Your  Monkish  prohibitions,  and  expurgatorious  Indexes, 
your  gags  and  snaffles.  MUtan,  On  Dei.  of  Humb.  Bemonst. 

snaffle  (snaf'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snaffled,  ppr. 
snaffling.  l<  snaffle,  n.]  I.  «ra«s.  1.  Tobridle; 
hold  or  manage  with  a  bridle. 

For  hitherto  slie  writers  wilie  wits. 

Which  haue  engrossed  princes  chiefe  affaires, 

Haue  been  like  horses  snaffled  with  the  bits 

Of  f ancle,  f eare,  or  doubts.      Mr.  for  Kags.,  p.  395. 

2.  To  clutch  or  seize  by  the  snaffle — Snaffling 
lay,  the  "lay"  or  special  occupation  of  a  thief  who  stops 
horsemen  by  clutching  the  horse's  snaffle. 

I  thought  by  your  look  you  had  been  a  clever  fellow, 
and  upon  the  snaffling  lay  at  least;  but  .  .  .  I  find  you 
are  some  sneaking  budge  rascal.     Melding,  Amelia,  1.  3. 

n.  mtrans.  To  speak 
through  the  nose.  HalU- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
snaffle-bit  (snaf '1-bit),  n. 
A  plain  slender  jointed 
bit  for  a  horse. 


snaggle-toothed 

In  hu'  right  hand  (which  to  and  fro  did  shake) 
She  bare  a  skourge,  with  many  a  knottle  strii^ 
And  in  hir  left  a  snaffle  Bit  or  brake, 
Bebost  with  gold,  and  many  a  gingling  ring. 
Oaeeoigne,  Philomene  (Steele  Olas,  etc.,  ed.  Aiber),  p.  90. 

snagi  (snag),  n.  [Prob.  <  Norw.  snag,  snage, 
projecting  point,  a  point  of  land,  =  Icel.  snagi, 
a  peg.  Gt.snag^,v.]  1.  A  sharp  protuberance; 
a  projecting  point;  a  jag. 

A  BtaSe,  all  full  of  litle  snags. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  xL  23. 

Specifically  —  2.  A  short  projecting  stump, 
stub,  or  branch ;  the  stubby  base  of  a  broken 
or  cut-off  branch  or  twig;  a  jagged  branch 
separate  from  the  tree. 

Snag  is  no  new  word,  though  perhaps  the  Western  ap- 
plication ot  it  is  so ;  but  I  find  in  Glill  the  proverb  "A 
bird  in  the  bag  is  worth  two  on  the  snag." 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser..  Int. 

3.  A  tree,  or  part  of  a  tree,  lying  in  the  water 
■with,  its  branches  at  or  near  the  surface,  so  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  navigation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
some  of  the  largest  [trees],  after  being  cast  down  from  the 
position  in  which  they  grew,  get  their  roots  entangled 
with  the  bottom  of  the  river.  .  .  .  These  fixtures,  c^ed 
snags  or  planters,  are  extremely  dangerous  to  the  steam- 
vessels  proceeding  up  the  stream. 

Copt.  B.  Hum,  Travels  in  North  America,  IL  302. 

Hence — 4.  A  hidden  danger  or  obstacle;  an 
unsuspected  source  or  occasion  of  error  or  mis- 
take; a  stumbling-block. —  5.  A  snag-tooth. 

In  China  none  hold  Women  sweet 
Except  their  Snaggs  are  black  as  Jett. 

Prior,  Alma,  IL 

6.  The  fang  or  root  of  a  tooth. —  7.  A  branch 
or  tine  on  the  antler  of  a  deer ;  a  point.  See  cut 
under  cmtler. 

The  antler .. .  often  . . .  sends  off  one  or  more  branches 
called  "tynes  "  or  "snags." 

W.  H.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  431. 

8.  pi.  The  fruit  of  the  snag-bush. 
snagl  (snag),  V.  t.  [<  snafi,  n.]  1.  To  catch 
or  run  upon  a  snag:  as,  to  snag  a  fish-hook;  to 
snagi  a  steamboat.  [U.S.]  —  2.  Figuratively, 
to  entangle ;  embarrass ;  bring  to  a  standstill. 
[U.  S.] 

Stagnant  times  have  been  when  a  great  mind,  anchored 

in  error,  might  snag  the  slow-moving  current  of  society, 

W.  PhUlipe,  Speeches,  etc.,  p.  38. 

3.  To  fill  with  snags ;  act  as  a  snag  to.  [Bare.] 
— 4,  To  clear  of  snags.    [U.  S.  and  Australia.] 

Both  of  these  parties,  composed  of  about  fifty  men,  are 
engaged  in  snagging  the  waterways,  which  will  be  dredged 
out  to  form  the  canaL       New  York  Times,  July  21, 1889. 

snag^  (snag),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snagged,  ppr. 
snagging.  [Prob.  <  Gael,  snagamr,  carve,  whit- 
tle, snaigh,  snaidh,  hew,  cut  down;  Ir.  snaigh, 
a  hewing,  cutting;  cf.  also  Gael,  snag,  a  knock; 
Ir.  snag,  a  woodpecker.  Cf.  snag^.]  To  trim 
by  lopping  branches;  cut  the  branches,  knots, 
or  protuberances  from,  as  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

Yon  are  one  of  his  "lively  stones" ;  be  content  there- 
fore to  be  hewn  and  snagged  at,  that  you  might  be  made 
the  more  meet  to  be  joined  to  your  fellows,  which  suffer 
with  you  Satan's  snatches. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  See,  1853X  IL  112. 

snag^  (snag),  n.  [<  ME.  snegge  =  MLG.  snigge, 
LG.  snigge,  sniche  =  OHG.  sneggo,  snecco,  MHG. 
snegge,  snecke,  G.  schnecke  z=  Sw.  sniicka  =  Dan. 
snekke,  a  snail ;  from  the  same  root  as  AS.  snaca, 
a  snake :  see  snail,  snake.]    A  snail.    [Eng.] 

snag-boat  (snag'bot),  n.  A  steamboat  fitted 
with  an  apparatus  for  removing  snags  or  other 
obstacles  to  navigation  from  river-beds.  Sim- 
monds.     [U.  S.] 

snag-bush  (snag'bush),  n.  The  blaclrthom  or 
sloe,  Frunus  spinosa:  so  called  from  its  snaggy 
branches.    See  out  under  sloe. 

snag-chamber  (snag'eham''''b6r),  n.  A  water- 
tight compartment  made  in  the  bow  of  a  steam- 
er plying  in  snaggy  waters,  as  a  safeguard  in 
case  a  snag  is  struck.  Capt.  B.  Mall,  Travels 
in  North  America,  II.  302. 

snagged  (snag'ed),  a.  [<  snag'^  +  -ed2.]  Full 
of  snags  or  knots ;  snaggy;  knotty. 

\ged  sticks. 
More.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

snagger  (snag'er),  n.  The  tool  with  which 
snagging  is  done :  a  bill-hook  without  the  usual 
edge  on  the  back.    HalliweU. 

snaggle  (snag'l),  v.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snag- 
gled,  TpTpr.  snaggling.  [Freq.  otsnag^;  perhaps 
in  this  sense  partly  due  to  nag^.]    To  nibble. 

snaggle-tooth  (snag'1-toth),  n.  A  tooth  grow- 
ing out  irregularly  from  the  others.  Hallmell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

snaggle-toothed  (snag'l-tstht),  a.  Having  a 
snaggle-tooth  or  snaggle-teeth. 


Belabouring  one  another  with  si^ 


snaggy 

snaggy  (snag'i),  a.  [<  mag^  +  -^i.]  1.  Full 
of  snags,  (a)  Knotty ;  having  jags  or  sharp  protuber- 
ances ;  fall  of  short  stumps  or  sharp  points ;  abounding 
with  Imots :  as,  a  vnaggy  tree ;  a  snaggy  sticl^ 

His  stalking  steps  are  stayde 
Upon  a  maggy  oke.         ^lemer,  F.  Q.,  I.  tU.  10. 

g>)  Abounding  in  fallen  trees  which  send  up  strong  stubby 
ranches  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  so  as  to  mfJce  navi- 
gation unsafe. 

We  passed  into  maggy  lakes  at  last. 

J.  E.  Homier,  Color-Ouard,  ziL 

2.  Being  or  resenibUng  a  snag;  snag-like. 

Just  where  the  waves  curl  beyond  such  a  point  you  may 
discern  a  multitude  of  blackened  maggy  shapes  protrud- 
ing above  the  water.  Harper' e  Mag.,  LXXVI.  735. 

3.  Bl-tempered.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

An'  I  wur  down  i'  tha  mouth,  couldn't  do  naw  work  an'  all, 

Nasty  an"  maggy,  an'  shaUsy,  an'  poonch'd  my  "and  wl'  the 

hawl.  Tenrtymn,  Northern  Cobbler,  xiv. 

snag-tooth  (snag'toth),  n.  A  long,  ugly,  irreg- 
ular tooth;  a  broken-down  tooth;  a  snaggle- 
tooth. 

How  thy  mag-teeth  stand  orderly. 

Like  stakes  which  strut  by  the  water  side. 

Calgrave,  Wits  Interpreter  (1671),  p.  263.    (JVarcs.) 

Projecting  canines  or  m4ig  teeth  are  so  common  in  low 
faces  as  to  be  universally  remarked,  and  would  be  oftener 
seen  did  not  dentists  interfere  and  remove  them. 

Amer.  Anthrop.,  III.  316. 

snail  (snal),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  snayle;  dial. 
snile;  <  MB.  snaile,  snayle,  snile,  snyle,  snele,  < 
AS.  *smegelMiegl,  snegel,  snegl = MLG.  sneil,  LG. 
snagel  =  MHO-,  snegel,  sneggel,  sndggel,  Q.  dial. 
schnegel  =  Icel.  snigill  =  Dan.  snegl  =  Sw.  sni- 
gel,  a  snail,  lit.  'a  small  creeping  thing,'  a  lit- 
tle reptile,  dim.  of  a  simpler  form  represented 
l>y  snag^,  from  the  same  root  as  AB.  snaca,  a 
snake:  see  snag^,  snakeJ]  1.  One  of  many 
small  gastropods. 

Tak  the  rede  miyle  that  crepis  houseles  and  sethe  it  in 
water,  and  gedir  the  fatt  that  comes  of  thame. 

MS.  Line.  Med.,  f.  284.    (HalliwOl.) 

Specifically — (a)  A  member  of  the  family  Belieidee  in  a 
broad  sense;  a  terrestrial  air-breathing  mollusk  witlr 
stalks  on  which  the  eyes  are  situated,  and  with  a  spiral  or 

helicoid  sheU  which 
has  no  lid  or  oper- 
culum, as  the  com- 
mon garden-snail. 
Helix  hortensis,  or 
edible  snail,  H.  po- 
matia.  There  are 
many  hundred  spe- 
cies, of  numerous 
genera  and  several 
subfamilies.  In  the 
phrases  below  are 
noted  some  of  the 
common  British 
species  which  have 
vernacular  names. 
See  HelicidsB,  and 
cuts  under  Gastero- 
poda and  Pvlmo- 
nata.  (6)  A  mollusk 
like  the  above,  but 
shell-less  or  nearly 
so;  a  slug,  (c)  An 
aquatic  pulmonate  gastropod  with  an  operculate  spiral 
shell,  living  in  fresh  water ;  a  pond-snail  or  river-snail ;  a 
limneid.  See  Lhnnaidee.  (d)  A  littoral  or  marine,  not 
pulmonate,  gastropod  with  a  spiiul  shell  like  a  snail  s ;  a 
sea-sufdl,  as  a  periwinkle  or  any  member  of  the  LittoriTvidae; 
a  salt-water  snail. 
Hence — 2.  A  slow,  lazy,  stupid  person. 

Thou  drone,  thou  mail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  U.  2. 196. 
3t.  A  tortoise. 

There  ben  also  in  that  Conteree  a  kynde  of  Snaylee,  that 
ben  so  grete  that  many  persones  may  loggen  hem  in  here 
Schelles,  as  men  wolde  done  in  a  litylle  Hous. 

ManieaiUe,  Travels,  p.  193. 

4f.  Milit.,  a  protective  shed,  usually  called  tor- 
toise or  testiido. —  5.  A  spiral  piece  of  machin- 
ery somewhat  resembling  a  snaU;  specifically, 
the  piece  of  metal  forming  part  of  the  striking 
work  of  a  clock.  See  cut  under  snaiZ-wheel. — 
6.  In  anat.,  the  cochlea  of  the  ear. —  7.  pi.  Same 
as  snail-clover Aquatic  snails,  pulmonate  gastro- 
pods of  the  old  group  IdmnophUa —  Bfiatly  snail,  Helie 
liiepida  and  its  varieties,  abounding  in  waste  places  in  the 
BrUish  Isles.— Brown  snail,  (a)  The  garden  or  girdled 
snaiL  (6)  Helix  fusca,  a  delicate  species  peculiar  to  the 
British  Isles,  found  in  bushy  places.— Camiyorous 
snails,  the  TestacelUdx.— Common  snail.  Helix  aspersa. 
It  is  edible,  and  in  some  places  annual  snail-feasts  are 
held  to  eat  it ;  it  is  also  gathered  in  large  quantities  and 
sold  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  being  prepared 
by  boiling  in  milk.  [Eng.]— Edible  snail,  Hdix  pomalia, 
the  Soman  snail.  See  cut  above.— Fresh-water  snails, 
the  Lfmnmdse.—GaxdBTl-BOail,  the  brown  or  girdled 
snaU,  Helia!  nemordlis  (including  the  varieties  described 
as  a.  hortensis  and  H.  hybridus),  common  in  England.— 
Gibbs'S  snail,  HeUx  carthvMana,  found  in  Kent  and  Sur- 
rey, England :  discovered  by  Mr.  Gibbs  in  1814.— Girdled 
BnalLtbe  garden-snaiL— Gulftreed-snailS,  the  Lttiopi- 
dx. — Seatb  snalL  See  heath-maS. — Kentish  snail, 
HKia  canteano.— Laxge-Btaelled  snail,  the  edible  So- 
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mansnaii.-Marlnesnails,palmonategastropodsofthe  'snailst  (snalz),  intery.  An  old  minced  oath,  an 

old  group  TAiitawopAito.— Ocean  snails,  the  violetsnaila  abbreviation  of  his  (Christ's)  natls  (with  which 

or  /ontttnid*.- Open  snail,  Helix  (Zonite»)  umMicata,  ,             nailed  to  the  cross). 

abundantinrockyplaoesinEngland.-PeriWlnlde-6nall,  ^^  ^^^   ,„     ,    v!      ,        *  7     ^a  ^fh  i„™ 

a  pulmonate  gastropod  of  the  f  amUy  Ampbibolidsi,  resem-  'Snaai,  I  m  almost  steryed  with  love. 

Wing  a  periwinkle  See  out  aud6iAmphibola.--pbeaaa3l.t-  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  1. . 

snail,  a  pheasantshelL— Pygmy  snail,  Punetum  mmu-  onail-ahell  (snal'shel),  n.     A  shell  secreted  by 

ainTn»eae"IF^^^^  'af  sfalfU  terrestrial  pulmoniferous  gastro^ 

of  numerous  marine  gastropods  whose  shells  are  shaped  pod. 

like  those  of  snails,  as  species  of  JToMca  (or  i«iio*ia),  or  jr«-  gnail-slOW  (snal'slo),  a.    As  slow  as  a  snail; 

verita,  or  UOorina,  etc. ;  a  sea-snaU.--SheIl-lesB  snail,  extremely  slow.     Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5.  47. 

•    "  -     SUlqr  .snail,  ff^^^^"^  c^"--"  snauTreM  (rnal'tre'foa),  «.    Same  as  snoU- 


on  wet  mossy  rocks,  especially  in  the  west  and 
England.— Snail's  gallop,  a  snail's  pace;  very  slow  or 
almost  imperceptible  movement. 

I  see  what  haste  you  make ;  you  are  never  the  for- 
warder, you  go  a  nutS's^oUop.  ,    „ 
Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  68. 

Snail's  pace,  a  very  slow  pace.- SnaJteBkln-snall,  t 
tropical  American  snail  of  the  genus  Sdmiopsis. — ^Tootn- 


clover. 

snail-water  (snal' waiter),  n.    An  old  remedy. 
See  the  second  quotation. 

And  to  learn  the  top  of  your  skill  in  Syrrup,  Sweetmeats, 
Aqua  mlrabilis,  and  Snayl  water.  ShadweU,  The  Scowrers. 
Snail-water .  .  .  was  a  drink  made  by  infusing  in  water 
the  calcined  and  pulverized  shells  of  snails. 

jy.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  234. 


ed  snails,  those  HelicCdx  whose  aperture  has  a  tooth  or 

teeth,  as  of  the  genus  ZVtdopais.— White  snail,  (a)  Fo-  ,,,-,<  t     i       7  v     , 

Ionia  pideheUa,  of  which  a  ribbed  variety  has  been  de-  gnail-wheel  (snal  hwel),  n.     in  norol.,  a  wheel 


BoribeS  as  F.  CMfota.  [Eng.]  (»)  A  snail-bore :  an  oyster- 
men's  name  for  various  shells  injurious  to  the  beds,  as  the 
drills  or  borers,  particularly  of  the  genera  Urotaipiras  and 
JTatfco.  See  mail-iore.— Zoned  snail.  Helve  virgata,  pro- 
digiously numerous  in  many  of  the  chalk  and  limestone 
districts  of  England.  (See  also  apple-mail,  ear-mail,  glass- 
maU,  pond'mail,  river-maU,  tea-snaU,  shrub-mail,  stone- 
snaU,  violet-snail.) 

snail  (snal),  v.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  snayle;  = 

Dan.  snegle;  from  the  noun.]    I.  imtrans.  To 

move  slowly  or  lazily,  like  a  snaU.     [Rare.] 

This  sayd,  shoe  trots  on  snayling,  lyk  a  tooth-shaken  old 

hagge.  Stanihwrst,  .iEneid,  iv.  689. 

II.  trans.  To  give  the  form  of  a  snaU-sheU 
to;  make  spirally  winding.     [Rare.] 
God  plac't  the  Bars  (where  they  might  best  attend) 
As  in  two  Turrets,  on  the  buildings  top, 
SnaHing  their  hollow  entries  so  a-sloap 
That,  while  the  voyoe  about  those  windings  wanders, 
The  sound  might  lengthen  in  those  bow'd  Meanders. 

/Chester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

snail-bore  (snal'bor),  n.  A  gastropod,  as  a 
whelk,  etc.,  -which  bores  oysters  or  injures  oys- 
ter-beds ;  a  borer;  a  drill.  They  are  of  numer- 
ous different  genera.  Urosalpinx  cinerea  is 
probably  the  most  destructive.    [Local,  TJ.  S.] 

snail-borer  (snal'bor" 6r),  n.    A  snail-bore. 

snail-clover  (snal'klo'vfer),  n.  A  species  of 
medic,  Medicago  scutellata,  so  called  from  its 
spirally  coiled  pods.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
lucem,  if.  saliva,  and  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
genus.    Also  snaUs,  snail-plant,  and  snail-trefoU. 

snailery  (snal'fer-i),  n. ;  pi.  snaileries  (-iz).  [< 
snail  +  -ery.']  A  place  where  edible  snails  are 
kept,  reared,  and  fattened  to  be  used  for  food. 

The  numerous  continental  snaHeries  where  the  apple- 
snail  is  cultivated  for  home  consumption  or  for  the  mar- 
ket St.  Jameses  Gazette,  May  28, 1886.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

snail-fish  (snal'fish),  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Lvparis:  so  called  from  their  soft  unctuous 
feel,  and  their  habit  of  adhering  to  rocks  by 
means  of  a  ventral  sucker,    several  species  which 


t 


Head  of  Snake  {Nairix  torquata')^ 
showing  forked  tongue. 


Laige-shelled,  Edible,  or  Roman  Snail 
{Helix  famtttia^.  natural  size. 


Snail-iish  ^.Liparis  lifieata). 
(Lower  figure  shows  the  sucker  between  the  pectoral  fins.) 

commonly  receive  the  name  are  found  in  Great  Britain, 
as  L.  lineata  and  L.  montagui.  They  are  also  called  sea- 
snail  and  sucker.     See  Liparididse. 

snail-flower  (snal'flou"6r),  n.  A  twining  bean, 
Phaseolus  Caracalla,otten  cultivated  in  tropical 
gardens  and  in  greenhouses  for  its  showy  white 
and  purple  fragrant  flowers.  The  standard  and 
the  long-beaked  keel  are  spirally  coiled,  sug- 
gesting the  name. 

snail-like  (snal'lik),  a.  Like  a  snail  in  moving 
slowly;  snail-paced. 

snail-pace  (snal'pas),  n.  A  very  slow  move- 
ment. Compare  snaiVs  gaUop,  snail's  pace,  un- 
der snail. 

snail-paced  (snal'past),  a.  Snail-like  in  pace 
or  gait;  creeping  or  moving  slowly. 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary. 

Shak.,  Kich.  HI.,  iv.  3. 63. 


A  place  for  raising 
Oood  Bouseke^ing, 


snail-park  (snal'park),  n. 
edible  snails ;  a  snailery. 
m.  223. 

snail-plant  (snal'plant),  n.    Snail-clover,  par- 
ticularly Medicago  scutellata  and  M.  Helm. 


having  its  edge  cut  into  twelve  ir- 
regular steps  arranged  spirally  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  positions 
determine  the  number  of  strokes 
which  the  hammer  makes  on  the 
bell;  a  snail.  The  snail  is  placed  snaii-wheeL 
on  the  arbor  of  the  twelve-hour  wheel.  E.  S. 
Knight. 

snaily  (sna'li),  a.    [<  snaU  +  -«1.]    Resembling 

a  snail  or  its  motion;  snail-like. 

O  how  I  do  ban 

Him  that  these  dials  against  walls  began. 

Whose  snaily  motion  of  the  moving  hand. 

Although  it  go,  yet  seem  to  me  to  stand. 

DrayUm,  Of  His  Lady's  Not  Coming  to  London. 

snake  (snak),  n.  [<  MB.  snake,  <  AS.  snaca  (per- 
haps orig.  snaca)  (L.  scorpio)  =  Icel.  sndkr,  anokr 
=  Sw.  snok  =  Dan.  snog  =  MD.  MLG.  snake, 
a  snake;  lit.  'creeper,'  derived,  like  the  relat- 
ed snag«  and  snail,  from  the  verb  seen  in  AS. 
sniean  (pret.  *sndc,  pp.  *snicen),  creep,  crawl: 
see  sneak.  Cf .  Skt.  ndga,  a  serpent.  Cf .  repUle 
and  serpent,  also  from  verbs  meaning  'creep.'] 

1.  A  serpent;  an  ophidian;  any  member  of  the 
order  Ophidia.    See  serpent  and  Ophidia. 

So,  roll'd  up  in  his  den,  the  swelling  snake 
Beholds  the  traveller  approach  the  brake. 

Pope,  niad,  xzii.  130. 

2.  Specifically,  the  common  British  serpent 
CoVuher  or  Tropi- 
donotits  natrix,  or 
Natrix  torquata, 
aharmless  ophid- 
ian of  the  family 
Colubridse :  dis- 
tinguished from 
the  adder  or  viper,  a  poisonous  serpent  of  the 
same  country.  This  snake  is  vridely  distributed  in  Eu- 
rope, and  attains  a  length  of  8  feet  or  more..  It  is  now 
sometimes  specified  as  the  coTnmon  or  ringed  snake,  in 
distinction  from  the  smooth  snake  (CaroneUa  leevis). 

3.  A  lizard  -with  rudimentary  Umbs  or  noae, 
mistaken  for  a  true  snake:  as,  the  Aberdeen 
snake  (the  blindworm  or  slow-worm) ;  a  glass- 
snake.  See  snake-lizard,  and  cuts  under  ampMs- 
hsma,  hUndworm,  dart-snake,  glass-snake,  scheU 
topusik,  and  serpentiform. —  4.  A  snake-like 
amphibian:  as,  the  Congo  snake,  the  North 
American  Amphiuma  means,  a  urodele  am- 
phibian. Befi  Amphimna. —  5.  A  person  having 
the  character  attributed  to  a  snake ;  a  treach- 
erous person. 

It  thou  sees! 
They  look  like  men  of  worth  and  state,  and  carry 
Ballast  of  both  sides,  like  tall  gentlemen, 
Admit  'em ;  but  no  snakes  to  poison  us 
With  poverty.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  L  3. 

6t.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  long  curl  at- 
tached to  the  wig  behind. —  7.  The  stem  of  a 
narghile. — 8.  See  snake-}iox. — 9.  A  form  of  re- 
ceiving-instrument used  in  Wheatstone's  auto- 
matic telegraph.  [CoUoq.]— Aberdeen  snake.  See 
def.  3.— Austriiui  snake,  aharmless  colubrine  of  Europe, 
Coronetta  Items,  also  called  smooth  snake.— Vla.dk  and 
White  ringed  snake.  See  Fermu»aa.— Black  snake. 
See  black-snake  and  Seotophis. —  Brown  snake,  Haldea 
striatula  of  the  southern  United  States. —  Cleopatra's 
snake,  the  Egyptian  asp,  Naja  haje,  at,  more  properly, 
the  cerastes.  See  cuts  under  asp  and  cerastes.— Coach- 
Whlp-snake  Bascanion  (or  Masticophis)  fiagellifarnds. 
See  MoMcophis,  and  cut  under  black-snake.— OoiDiavlD. 
snake.  Seedef.2.  [British.]— Congosnakes,thefamfly 
Amphiumidie.  Seedef.  4.— Dwaxf  Snake.  See  dinar/. 
— ^^-snake,  one  of  the  king-snakes,  Ophibolus  laiyi.— 
Oopher-snake.  Same  as  ^opner,  4. — Orass-snake.  (a) 
Same  as  ringed  snake.  Q>)  Same  as  green-snake,  (c)  Same 
as  !70rter-«>ofc.— Green  snake,  see  j^eeiwmoJre.— Har- 
lequin snake.  See  AorZemtfn.- Hog-nosed  snake. 
See  hogruisesnake  and  Heterodon.—  Hooded  snake.  See 
Aooifed.- House-snake.  Same  as  oAaiji-sTiaie.- Indi- 
go snake,  the  gopher-snake.—  InnocuouB  snakes,  all 
snakes  which  are  not  poisonous,  of  whatever  other  char- 
acter; Jtctmjctm.— King  snake,  (a)  See  *»j!ff-«na*«.  (6) 
The  harlequin  snake.  —  Large-Bcaled   snake,   Ho]HO- 


snake 

mjftoJta  MiperiiM.— Ughtnlng  snalte,  the  thnnder-and- 
Ugbtning  Bnske.— Lizard-snake,  an  occasional  name  of 
tne  common  garter-snake,  Eutttnia  tirtalis.  See  out  va- 
ier  Mutxma.  tD.s.]— Nocuous  snakes,  venomous 
snakes ;  ifoMiffl.— Orange-beUled  snaJce,  Pieudechit 
auotrolM— Pralrle-snake,  one  of  the  whip-snakea,  Mat- 
ttcopAw^lamfrutoris.— Bed-bellied  snake.thehom-snake, 
faranmaabaeura.  SeeFarancia.  Also  called  Momjmjn- 
maAce.— Blband-snaJce.  Sameaaribbm-make.—KiageCL 
snake,  the  common  snake  of  Europe,  Tropidonotus  nit- 
«n^  Also  called  flro»»-»na*e.  See  cut  anAer  Tropidonolm. 
— Rmg-necked  snake,  Biadophii  pumstatm.  See  rir^- 
necked.—  Kussellon  snake,  Daboia  nmetti.  See  cut  un- 
der daio^a.— Scarlet  snake,  (a)  Rhinoetoma  coecinea, 
of  the  southern  United  States,  ringed  with  red,  black, 
and  yellow  like  the  harlequin  or  a  coral-snake,  but  harm- 
less. (6)  See  8Citr2e(.— Scarlet-spotted  snake,  Braehy- 
8(yma  dmdema. — Sea-snake,  See  sea-serpent^  2,  and 
HydropMd*.— Short-tailed  snakes,  the  Tartridda.— 
Smooth  snake,  Coronella  leevU,  the  Austrian  snake. — 
Snake  In  the  grass,  an  underhand,  platting,  deceitful 

Serson.— Snake  plpe-Ash,  the  atraight-nosed  pipe-fish, 
'erapftigoiJAidfon,  of  British  waters.  CoucA.— Spectacled 
snake,  the  true  cobra,  Naja  tripudians,  and  some  similar- 
ly marked  cobras.  See  cut  under  cobra-de-capello. — Spot- 
ted-neck 8iia.ke,  the  North  American  Storeria  dekayi,  a 
harmless  colubrine  serpent. — Striped  snake,  a  gAer- 
snake.  See  Euiaenia.  [U.  S.]  — ^rtft  garter-snake, 
Butsmia  tawrUa,  the  ribbon-snake.— OTlunder^snake, 
thunder-and-Ughtnlng  snake,  one  of  different  species 
of  OpMbolui,  especially  0.  getulue,  the  king-  or  chain- 
snake,  and  O.  eximiiu,  the  house-  or  milk-snake.  The 
name  probably  means  no  more  than  that  these,  like  a 
good  many  other  snakes,  crawl  out  of  theii'  holes  when  it 
rains  hard.— Tortolse-headed  snake,  a  book-name  of 
the  ringed  sea-snake,  Emydocephalua  armvdat'ua.—lo  see 
snakes,  to  have  snakes  in  one's  boots,  to  have  deliri- 
um tremens.  [Slang.]  —Venomous  snakes,  any  poison- 
ous or  nocuous  serpents.  See  the  explanation  under  ser- 
jwnt.- Wampmu-snake.  Samet&red-heUiedmake.  (See 
also  UinA-make,  Kmmng-make,  buH-snaie,  cmpet-make, 
ehaitunahe,  ehiclten-make,  coral-snake,  eom-make,  dart- 
make,  degert-snake,  fetish-snake,  garter-snake,  glass-snake, 
ground-snake,  hog-snake,  Ttoop-snake,  Tiom-snake,  mUk- 
snake,  pUot-snake,  pine-snake,  rat-snake,  ribhon-make,  rock- 
snake,  sand-snake,  siva-snake,  tree-snaJce,  water-ma^e,  wMp- 
snaike,  worm-snake.) 

snake  (snak),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snaked,  ppr. 
snaking.  [<  snaJse,  n.']  I.  ire*ra»s.  To  move  or 
wind  like  a  snake ;  serpentine ;  move  spirally. 

Anon  vpon  the  flowry  Plains  he  looks. 
Laced  about  with  snaking  siluer  brooks. 

T,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 
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An  arrow  snakes  when  it  slips  under  the  grass. 

M.  and  W.  Thompson,  Archery,  p.  54. 

Projectiles  subject  to  this  influence  [spiral  motion  of 
rotation  round  their  original  direction]  are  technically 
said  to  snake.  Fairrow,  Mil.  Encyc,  III.  130. 

II,  tra/ns.  1.  To  drag  or  haul,  especially  by 
a  chain  or  rope  fastened  around  one  end  of  the 
object,  as  a  log;  hence,  to  pull  forcibly;  jerk: 
used  generally  with  out  ot  along.     [U.  S.] 

Unless  some  legal  loophole  can  be  found  through  which 
an  evasion  or  extension  can  be  successfully  snaked. 

Philadelphia  Press,  No.  2810,  p.  i  (1883). 

After  mining,  the  log  is  easily  sruiked  out  of  the  swamp, 
and  is  ready  for  the  mill  or  factory. 

S(^  Amer.,  N.  a,  LIX.  265. 

2,  2fdut.:  (a)  To  x>ass  small  stuff  across  the 
outer  turns  of  (a  seizing)  by  way  of  finish.  (6) 
To  wind  small  stuff,  as  marline  or  spun-yam, 
spirally  roimd  (a  large  rope)  so  that  the  spaces 
between  the  strands  will  be  filled  np ;  worm, 
(c)  To  fasten  (backstays)  together  by  small 
ropes  stretched  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  if 
one  backstay  is  shot  away  in  action  it  may  not 
fall  on  deck. 

snake-bird  (snak'bSrd),  n.  1.  Atotipalmate 
natatorial  bird  of  the  family  PloUdse  and  genus 
Plotus:  so  called  from  the  long,  slender,  snaky 
neck;  a  snake-neck;  an  anhinga  or  water-tur- 
key; a  darter.  See  cut  under  anhinga. — 2. 
The  wryneck,  lynx  torquilla:  so  named  from 
the  serpentine  movement  of  the  neck.  See 
cut  under  wryneck.     [Eng.] 

snake-boat  (snak'bot),  n.  Same  as  pamban- 
manche. 

snake-box  (snak'boks),  n.  A  faro-box  fraudu- 
lently made  so  that  a  slight  projection  called  a 
snake  warns  the  dealer  of  the  approach  of  a 
particular  card. 

snake-buzzard  (snak'buz'*'ard),  n.  The  short- 
toed  eagle,  Cireaetus  galUous.  See  Circaetus, 
and  description  under  short-toed.  See.  also  cut 
in  next  column. 

snake-cane  (snak'kan),  n.  A  palm,  Kunthia 
montana,  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and 
Brazil,  having  a  reed-like  ringed  stem.  From  the 
resemblance  of  me  latterto  a  snake,  its  juice  is  fancied  by 
the  natives  to  be  a  cure  for  snake-bites.  The  stem  is  used 
for  blowpipes  to  propel  poisoned  arrows. 

snake-charmer  (snak'char^m6r),  n.  Same  as 
serpent-charmer. 

snake-charming  (snak'ohar''ming),  n.  Same 
as  serpent-charmmg. 

snake-coralline  (snak'kor'''a-lin),  ».    A  chilo- 

stomatous  polyzoan,  Actea  anguina. 


Snake-buzzard  {Circaltus  gallicus). 

snake-crane  (snak'kran),  n.  The  Brazilian 
crested  screamer,  or  seriema,  Cariama  eristata. 
See  cut  under  seriema. 

snake-cncnmber  (snak'kii*kum-b6r),  n.  See 
ciicumher. 

snake-doctor  (snak'dok"'toT),  m.    1.  The  dob- 
son  or  hellgrammite.     [Pennsylvania.] — 2.  A 
dragon-fly,  horse-stinger,  or  mosquito-hawk. 
[Local,  tr.  S.] 
Also  snake-feeder. 

snake-eater  (snak'e"t6r),  n.  Same  as  serpent- 
eater. 

snake-eel  (snak'el),  n.  An  eel  of  the  family 
Ophichthyidee  or  Ophisuridse;  especially,  Ophicli- 
thys  serpens  of  the  Mediterranean,  reaching  a 
length  of  6  feet:  so  called  because  the  tail  has 
no  tail-fin,  and  thus  resembles  a  snake's. 

snake-feeder  (snak'fe''''d6r),  n.  1.  Same  as 
snake-doctor,  1.  [Ohio.] — 2.  Same  as  snake- 
doctor,  2. 

snake-fence  (snak'fens),  n.  See  snake  fence, 
under /ence. 

snake-fern  (snak'f6rn),  n.  The  hart's-tongue 
fern,  Seolopendriumvulgare.    Also  snake-leaves. 

snake-fish  (snak'fish),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  lizard- 
fish,  as  SynodusfcBtens  or  S.  my  ops. — 2.  The  red 
band-fish,  Cepola  rubescens :  more  fully  called 
red  snake-fish.  See  Cepolidx. — 3.  The  oar-fish. 
See  out  under  Begalecus. 

snake-fly  (snak'fli),  n.  A  neuropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Maphidia  or  ta,rmly  Baphidiidse  ;  a 
camel-fly :  so  called  from  the  elongated  form  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  moves  the  front  of  the  body  in  different  direc- 
tions. They  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  woods  and  streams.  The  common  European  species  is 
JRaphidia  ophiopsis. 

snake-gourd  (snak'gord),  n.    See  gourd. 

snakehead  (snak'hed),  n.  1.  Same  as  snakes- 
head,  1. — 2.  A  plant,  the  turtle-head,  Chelone 
glabra,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  aperi- 
ent. See  Chelone. — 3.  A  fish  of  the  family 
OphiocephaUdsB. — 4.  A  snake-headed  turtle, 
Chelys  matamata,  having  a  large  flat  carapace 
and  long  pointed  head,  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica. See  cut  under  Chelydidse. —  5.  The  end  of 
a  flat  raUroad-rail  when  curling  upward,  in  the 
beginning  of  railroad-building  in  America  the  track  was 
sometimes  made  by  screwing  or  spiking  straps  of  iron 
along  the  upper  side  of  timbers ;  an  end  of  such  a  rail 
often  became  bent  upward,  and  sometimes  so  far  as  to  be 
caught  by  a  wheel  and  driven  up  through  the  car,  to  the 
danger  or  injury  of  the  passengers.  Such  a  loose  end  was 
called  a  snakehead  from  its  moving  up  and  down  when 
the  wheels  passed  over  it.    Also  snakes-head.    [U.  S.] 

snake-headed  (snak'lied''ed),  a.  Having  a 
head  like  a  snake's,  as  a  turtle.  See  snake- 
head,  4. 

snake-killer  (snak'kil*6r),  n.  1.  The  ground- 
cuckoo  or  chaparral-cock,  Geococeyx  caliform- 
anus.  See  cut  under  ehaparral-cock.  [Western 
U.S.] — 2.  The  secretary-bird.  See  cut  under 
secretary-bird. 

snake-leaves  (snak'levz),  n.  Same  as  snake- 
fern.    See  Scolopendriwm. 

snakelet  (snak'let),  n.  [<  snake  +  -let."]  A 
small  snake.    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  167. 

snake-line  (snak'lin),  n.  Small  stuff  passed  in 
a  zigzag  manner  or  spirally  between  two  larger 
ropes. 

snake-lizard  (snak'liz"ard),  n.  A  lizard  which 
resembles  a  snake  in  having  rudimentary  limbs 
or  none;  especially,  Chamsesaura  angvma,  of 


snake's-egg 

South  Africa.  There  are  a  good  many  such  lizards,  be- 
longing to  different  genera  and  families  of  LacertUia,  pop- 
ularly mistaken  for  and  called  snakes.  The  blindworm  or 
slow-worm  of  Europe  (^Anguis),  the  scheltopusik  (Pseudo- 
pus),  and  the  American  glass-snake  (Ophiosaurus)  are  of 
this  character,  as  are  all  the  ampbisbaenians.  See  make, 
n.,  3,  and  cuts  under  blindworm,  glass-snake,  and  sehetto- 
puglk. 

snake-locked  (snak'lokt),  a.  Having  snaky 
locks  or  something  like  them:  as,  snake-locked 
Medusa;  the  snake-looked  anemone,  a  kind  of 
sea-anemone,  Sagartia  viduata. 

snake-moss  (snak'mds),  n.  The  common  club- 
moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum.    Imp.  Diet. 

snakemonth  (snak'mouth),  n.  The  snake's- 
mouth  orchis,  Pogonia  ophioglossoides. 

snakeneck  (snak'nek),  n.  A  snaky-necked 
bird;  the  snake-bird. 

There  was  nothing  to  vary  the  uniform  prospect  [in  the 
White  Nile  region],  except  perhaps  here  and  mere  a  soli- 
tary snake-neck  [Plotus  levemarM],  or  a  cormorant  perched 
on  some  tall  ambach.    The  Academy,  Oct.  11, 1890,  p.  312. 

snakenut,  snakenut-tree  (snak'nut,  -tre),  n. 

See  Ophiocaryon. 
snake-piece  (snak'pes),  ■«.     Naut.,  same  as 

pointer,  3. 
snakepipe  (snak'pip),  n.    A  species  of  Equise- 

tiim,  especially  E.  arvense. 
snake-prooft  (snak'prof),   a.     Proof   against 

venom;  hence,  proof  against  envy  or  malice. 

[Rare.] 

I  am  snake-proof;  and  though,  with  Hannibal,  you  bring 
whole  hogsheads  ot  vinegar-railings,  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  quench  or  come  over  my  Alpine  resolution.' 

Ddckeir,  Gull's  Hornbook. 

snake-rat  (snak'rat),  n.  The  common  Alexan- 
drine or  black  rat,  Mus  rattus  or  alexandrinns. 
A  variety  of  it  Is  known  as  the  white-bellied  rait,  or  roof- 
rat,  Mvs  tectffrum.  It  is  one  of  the  two  longest  and  best- 
known  of  all  rats  (the  other  being  the  gray,  brown,  Hano- 
verian, or  Norway  rat,  M.  d&mmanus),  runs  into  many  va- 
rieties, and  has  a  host  of  synonyms.  It  is  called  snofre-rot 
by  Darwin.    See  cuts  under  Muridse. 

snakeroot  (snak'rot),  n.  [<  snake  +  root^.']  A 
name  of  numerous  plants  of  different  genera, 
whose  root  either  has  a  snake-like  appearance, 
or  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for 
snakes'  bites,  or  both.  Several  have  a  medici- 
nal value.  Compare  rattlesnake-master  and  rat- 
tlesnake-root— Black  snakeroot.  (a)  See  sanide,  L 
(6)  The  black  cohosh,  Cimic^uga  racemosa,  whose  root  is 
an  officinal  remedy  used  in  chorea,  and  formerly  for 
rheumatiBm.— Brazilian  snakeroot,  Chiococca  angvi- 
fuga;  siBO,Caseariaserrulata. — Button-snakeroot.  (a) 
See  Eryngium,  and  cut  under  ratUesnaJce-master.  (b)  A 
general  name  tor  the  species  of  Liatris:  so  called  from 
the  button-shaped  corms,  or  from  the  button-like  heads 
of  some  species,  and  from  their  reputed  remedial  prop- 
erty. (See  cut  under  IiUttris.)  L.  spicata,  also  called  gray- 
feather,  is  said  to  have  diuretic  and  other  properties. 
— Canada  snakeroot,  the  wild  ginger,  Asarum  Cana- 
dense.  See  Asarum  and  gingeri.— Ceylon  snakeroot, 
the  tubers  of  Arissema  LeschenauHii. —  Heart-snake- 
root.  Ssaae  B.B  Canada  snakeroot. — Indian  snakeroot, 
a  rubiaceous  plant,  Ophiorhijui  Mungos,  whose  very  bitter 
roots  are  used  by  the  Cingalese  and  natives  of  India  as  a 
remedy  for  snake-bites.  Their  actual  value  in  cases  of 
this  kind  is,  however,  questioned.— Bed  Elver  snake- 
root. Same  as  Texas  snakeroot.—  Samson's  snakeroot, 
a  plant,  Psordlea  nulilottyides,  ot  the  southern  United 
States,  whose 
root  is  said  to  be 
a  gentle  stimu- 
lant tonic.  — 
Seneca  snake- 
root, Polygala 
Senega  of  eastern 
Norm  America. 
It  sends  up  sev- 
eral stems  from 
hard  knotty  root- 
stocks,  bearing 
single  close  ra- 
cemes of  white 
flowers.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  of- 
ficinal senega- 
root,  and  from  be- 
ing much  gather- 
ed is  said  to  have 
become  scarce  in 
the  east— Tex- 
as snakeroot, 
Aristdlochia  reti- 
culata,oiitBToot- 
producl^  which 
has  the  same 
properties  as  the 
Virginia  snake- 
root. —Virginia 
snakeroot,  the 

serpentary  or 
birthwort,  Aristoloehia  Serpentaria,  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  Its  root  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  acting  tilso  as  a  di- 
aphoretic or  diuretic.  It  la  otSclnally  recognized,  and  is 
exported  in  oonaiderable  quantity.- WMte  snakeroot, 
the  American  Eupatorium  ogeraMdes,  also  called  Indian 
or  white  sanicle.    It  has  no  medicinal  standing. 

snake's-beard  (snaks'berd),  n.    See  Ophiopo- 


1.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  with  the 
flowera  of  Seneca  snakeroot  t^Polyeala  Sene- 
ea).  2.  The  root  and  the  base  of  the  stem,  a, 
tile  fruit. 


yun. 

snake's-egg  (snaks'eg),  n.     Same  as   Virgin 
Mary's  nut  (which  see,  under  virgin). 


Snakeatone  {Ammonites  bisul- 
caius). 


snake's-head 

snake's-head  (snaks'hed),  n.  1.  The  guinea- 
hen  flower,  DriUllaria  Meleagris:  said  to  be 
so  called  from  the  checkered  markings  on  the 

petals. — 2.  Same  as  sndkehead^ Snake's-head 

iris,  a  plant  of  soathern  Europe,  HerTnadojetylvs  {Iris) 
tuberomx,  the  flowers  ol  wbichhavea  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  open  month  of  a  snake. 

snake-shell  (snak'shel),  n.  One  of  a  group  of 
gastropods  of  the  family  Turbmidse,  which 
abound  in  the  Pacific  islands,  and  have  a  very 
rough  outside,  and  a  chink  at  the  pillar.  P.  P. 
Carpenter. 

snake's-mouth  (snaks'mouth),  n.  See  Pogo- 
MJai.    Also  called  snake?s-mouth  orchis. 

snakes-stang  (snaks'stang),  n.  The  dragon- 
fly.   Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

snake's-tail  (snaks'tal),  n.    The  sea  hard-grass 
Leptwrus  ine/urvatus. 
[Eng.] 

snakestone  (snak'- 
ston),  re.  1.  Same  as 
ammonite:  from  an 
old  popular  notion 
that  these  shells 
were  coiled  snakes 
petrified.— 2.  A  small 
rounded  piece  of 
stone,  such  as  is 
often  found  among 
prehistoric  and  other  antiquities,  probably  spiu- 
dle-whorls  or  the  like.    Compare  adder-stone. 

In  Harris  and  Lewis  the  distaff  and  spindle  are  still  in 
common  use,  and  }ret  the  original  intention  of  the  stone 
spindle-whorls,  which  occur  there  and  elsewhere,  appears 
to  be  unknown.  They  are  called  clach-nathrach,  adder- 
stones,  or  snake-stones,  and  have  an  origin  assigned  them 
much  like  the  ovum  anguinum  of  Pliny. 
Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  391.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

8.  A  kind  of  hone  or  whetstone  found  in  Soot- 
land. — 4.  Same  as  serpent-stone,  1. 

snake's-tongue  (snaks'tung),  n.  1.  The  spear- 
wort,  iJaMMMCMijtsiiTamOTMte;  also,  the  closely  re- 
lated ii.  ophioglossifoUus:  named  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaf. — 2.  More  rarely,  same  as  adder's- 
tongiie. 

snakeweed  (snak'wed),  n.  1.  The  bistort. 
Polygonum  Bistorta,  a  perennial  herb  of  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Its  root 
is  a  powerful  astringent,  sometimes  employed 
in  medicine.  Also  adder's-wort  and  snakewort. 
See  bistort. — 2.  The  Virginia  snakeroot.  See 
snakeroot. — 3.  Vaguely,  any  of  the  weedy  plants 
among  which  snakes  are  supposed  to  abound. 

snakewood  (snak'wud),  n.  1.  In  India,  the 
bitter  root  and  wood  of  Strychnos  eolubrvna,  also 
that  of  S.  Nux-vomica,  which  is  esteemed  a  cure 
for  snake-poison,  and  is  also  employed  as  a 
tonic  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  etc.  See  nux  vomica, 
2. — 2.  The  leopard-  or  letter-wood,  Brosimum 
AubUta :  so  called  from  the  markings  on  the 
wood..  See  letter-^ood. — 3.  A  small  West  Indi- 
an tree,  Coliibrvna  ferrugi/nosa  of  the  Bhamna- 
cese :  named  apparently  from  the  twisted  grain 
of  the  wood. — 4.  The  trumpet-tree,  Cecropia 
peltata,  or  sometimes  the  genus. — 5.  Some- 
times, same  as  serpentuiood. — 6.  The  red  nose- 
gay-tree, Plumeria  rubra. 

snakewonn  (snaf  w6rm),  n.  One  of  the  masses 
of  larvae  of  certain  midges  of  the  genus  Sdara. 
These  larree,  when  full-grown,  often  migrate  in  armies 
forming  a  snake-like  body  a  foot  or  more  long,  an  inch  or 
more  wide,  and  a  haU-inch  high.  Also  called  arwy^crm. 
[U.  S.] 

snaking  (sna'king),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  snake, ».] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  hauling  a  log,  or  of 
passing  a  line  m  a  zigzag  manner  or  spirally 
between  two  larger  ropes. — 2.  A  snake-like 
eiirl  or  spiral. 

The  fleecy  fog  of  spray,  .  .  .  sometimes  tumbling  in 
tbnnder  upon  her  forward  decks,  sometimes  curling  in 
blown  snaMngs  ahead  of  her. 

W.  C.  RvssOl,  Death  Ship,  zli. 

snakish  (sna'Msh),  a.    Snaky.    Levins. 

snaky  (sna'M),  a.  [<  snake  +  -^i.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  snakes ;  resembling  a  snake ;  ser- 
pentiform;  snakish;  hence,  cunning;  insinuat- 
ing; deceitful;  treacherous. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles. 

MiUan,  P.  E.,  i.  120. 

The  long,  snaky  locks.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  vi.  4. 

2.  Winding  about;  serpentine:  as,  a  mMky 
stream. 

Watch  their  snaky  ways. 
Through  brakes  and  hedges,  into  woods  of  darknese^ 
Where  they  are  fain  to  creep  upon  their  breasts. 

B.  Jansan,  Catiline,  ilL  2. 

8.  Abounding  in  snakes:  as,  a  snaky  place, 
[tr.  S.] — 4.  Consisting  of  snakes;  entwined 
with  snakes,  as  an  emblem. 
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He  tooke  Cadnceus,  his  gnakU  wand. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1. 1292. 

snaky-headed  (sna'ki-hed''ed),  a.  Having 
snakes  for  hair  or  in  the  hair. 

That  snaky-headed  Glorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unoonquer'd  virgin. 

Milton,  ComuB,  L  447. 

snap  (snap),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snapped,  pra. 
snapping.  [Early  mod.  E.  snappe;  <  MD.  I). 
snappen  =  MLGr.  LG.  snappen,  snatch,  snap  up, 
intercept,  =  MQHGr.  snappen,  snap,  Gr.  schnap- 
pen,  snap,  snort,  =  Sw.  sna]^a  =  TDan.  snappe, 
snatch;  perhaps  ult.  imitative,  and  practically 
a  var.  of  snack:  see  snack,  snatch.  Of.  sneap, 
snip,  snipe,snib,snub^.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  snatch; 
take  or  catch  unexpectedly  with  or  as  with  a 
snapping  movement  or  sound;  hence,  to  steal. 

Fly,  fly,  Jacques  I 
We  are  taken  in  a  toil,  sna^t  in  a  pitfall. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iil  4. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not ! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon*s  goat? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  iii.  24. 

Idiot  as  she  is,  she  is  not  quite  goose  enough  to  tall  in 

love  with  the  fox  who  has  snapped  her,  and  that  in  his 

very  den.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xzxvi. 

3.  To  bite  or  seize  suddenly  with  the  teeth. 

I  will  imitate  ye  dogs  of  .ffigypt,  which,  coming  to  the 
bancks  of  Nylus  too  quenche  their  thirste,  syp  and  away, 
drinke  running,  lest  they  be  STUtpte  short  tor  a  pray  too 
Crocodiles.  Ooeeon,  Schoole  of  Abuse. 

3.  To  interrupt  or  break  in  upon  suddenly  with 
sharp,  angry  words :  often  with  up. 

A  surly  ill-bred  lord. 
Who  chides,  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word. 

Qranmlle,  Cleora. 

4.  To  shut  with  a  sharp  sound;  operate  (some- 
thing which  produces  a  sharp  snapping  sound 
when  it  acts) ;  cause  to  make  a  sharp  sound  by 
shutting,  opening,  exploding,  etc.:  as,  to  snap 
a  percussion-cap ;  to  snap  the  Ud  of  a  box. 

We  snapped  a  pistol  tour  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it 
would  not  go  off,  but  fired  when  it  was  held  higher. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  il  225. 
Up  rose  the  bowsy  sire, 
And  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
Then  snapp'd  his  box.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  496. 

5.  To  break  sharply,  as  some  tough  or  brittle 
object;  break  short;  break  with  a  sharp  crack- 
ing sound:  as,  to  snap  a  string  or  a  buckle. 

Dauntless  as  Death  away  he  walks. 
Breaks  the  doors  open ;  sna/ps  the  locks. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

6.  To  make  a  sharp  sound  with ;  crack :  as,  to 
snap  a  whip.  ' 

But  he  could  make  you  laugh  and  crow  with  his  flddle, 
and  could  make  you  jump  up,  aetat.  60,  and  snap  your 
fingers  at  old  age.  C.  Meade,  Love  me  Little,  iii. 

7.  To  take  an  instantaneous  photograph  of,  es- 
pecially with  a  detective  camera  or  hand-cam- 
era.    [CoUoq.] 

1  was  reading  the  other  day  of  a  European  painter  who 
.  .  .  had  hit  upon  the  plan  of  using  a  hand  camera,  with 
which  he  followed  the  babies  about,  sruipping  them  in 
their  best  positions.  St.  Nicholas,  XVH.  1034. 

To  snap  back,  ia  fool-laU,  to  put  (the  ball)  in  play,  as  is 
done  by  the  snap-back  or  center  rusher  by  pushing  it 
with  the  foot  to  the  quarter-back. — To  snap  off.  (a)  To 
Tmeak  off  suddenly:  as,  to  snap  o/the  handle  of  a  cup.  (&) 
To  bito  oS  suddenly :  often  used  humorously  to  express 
a  sudden  attack  with  sharp  or  angry  words :  as,  speak 
quietly,  don't  snap  my  head  off. 

We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with 
two  old  men  without  teeth.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  T.  1. 116. 
To  snap  the  eye,  to  wink.       HalUweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  snatch;  do  any- 
thing hastily;  especially,  to  catch  eagerly  at  a 
proposal,  offer,  or  opportunity;  accept  gladly 
and  promptly :  with  at:  as,  to  snap  at  the  chance. 
— 2.  To  ma.ke  an  effort  to  bite;  aim  to  seize 
with  the  teeth :  usually  with  at. 

We  snap  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreaming  of  the  hook 
that  goes  along  with  it  Sbr  R.  UEstrange. 

3.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  or  petulant  words: 
usually  with  at. 

To  be  anxious  about  a  soul  that  is  always  snapping  at 
you  must  be  left  to  the  saints  of  the  earth. 

George  Eliot,  Mtddlemarch,  xxziii. 

4.  To  break  short;  part  asunder  suddenly,  as  a 
brittle  or  tense  object. 

When  his  tobacco-pipe  snapped  short  in  the  middle, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  .  .  .  but  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
two  pieces  and  thrown  them  gently  upon  the  back  of  the 
fire.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  L  82. 

5.  To  emit  a  sharp  cracking  or  crackling  sound. 
Enormous  fires  were  snappiiuf  in  the  chimneys  of  the 

house.  J.  F.  Cooper,  The  Spy,  xvL 

6.  To  appear  as  if  flashing,  as  with  fire ;  flash. 
How  Caroline's  eyes  snapped  and  flashed  fire ! 

E.  B.  Hale,  Ten  Times  One,  IL 
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snap  (snap),  n.  and  a.  [<  snap,  «.]  I.  n.  1. 
A  snatch ;  that  which  is  caught  by  a  snatch  or 

grasp ;  a  catch. 

He  'a  a  nimble  f  eUow, 
And  alike  skilled  in  every  liberal  science, 
As  having  certain  snaps  of  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  N'ews,  1.  2. 

2.  An  eager  bite ;  a  sudden  seizing  or  effort  to 
seize,  as  with  the  teeth :  as,  the  snap  of  a  dog. 
— 3.  A  slight  or  hurried  repast ;  a  snack. 

He  had  sat  down  to  two  hearty  meals  that  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  dinners  if  he  had  not  declared  them  to 
be  snaps.  George  Eliot,  Janet's  Repentance,  i. 

4.  A  sudden  breaking  or  parting  of  something 
brittle  or  tense :  as,  the  snap  of  glass. 

Let  us  hear 
The  snap  of  chain-links. 

Whitlier,  To  Ronge. 

5.  A  sharp  cracking  sound;  a  crack:  as,  the 
snap  of  a  whip. 

Two  snccessive  snaps  of  an  electric  sparl:,  when  their 
interval  was  made  as  small  as  about  1/600  of  a  second. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  613. 

6.  The  spring-catch  of  a  purse,  reticule,  book- 
clasp,  bracelet,  and  the  like ;  also,  a  snap-hook 
and  a  top-snap. —  7.  A  snap-bug  or  snapping- 
beetle. — 8.  A  crisp  kind  of  gingerbread  nut  or 
small  cake ;  a  ginger-snap. 

I  might  shut  up  house,  ...  if  it  was  the  thing  I  lived 
by— me  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentlefolk  bairns,  and  gi'eo 
them  snaps  and  sugar-biscuit  maist  of  them  wi'  my  ain 
hand ;  Scott,  St  Bonan's  Well,  !L 

9.  Crispness ;  pithiness ;  epigrammatic  force : 
said  of  verbal  expression.     [CoUoq.] 

The  vigorous  vernacular,  the  pithy  phrase  of  the  Yankee 
farmer,  gave  zest  and  snap  to  many  a  paragraph. 

O.  S.  Merriam,  8.  Bowles,  EL  376. 

10.  Vigor;  energy;  briskness;  life:  as,  the 
heat  took  aU  the  snap  out  of  me.     [CoUoq.] 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act,  the  outside  of 
"Oak  Hall,"  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  applause, 
and  that  act  went  with  the  most  perfect  snap. 

Lester  Wallack,  Scribner's  Mag.,  IT.  722. 

1 1 .  A  position,  piece  of  work,  etc.,  that  is  pleas- 
ant, easy,  and  remunerative.  [Slang.] — 12. 
A  brief  engagement.     [Theatrical  slang.] 

Actors  and  actresses  who  have  just  come  in  from  "sum- 
mer snaps"  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  coming  season. 
Freund,  Music  and  Drama,  XIV.  xvL  3. 

13.  An  ear-ring:  so  called  from  being  snapped 
or  clasped  with  a  spring-catch. 

A  pair  of  diamond  snaps  in  her  ears. 

Richardson,  Chuissa  Harlowe,  HL  29.    (I>ariu.> 

14.  A  sharper;  a  cheat;  a  knavish  fellow. 

Take  heed  of  a  snap,  sir ;  h'  'as  a  cozening  countenance : 
I  do  not  like  his  way.  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iL  1. 

15.  In  music,  same  as  Scotch  snap  (which  see, 
undei  Scotch^. — 16.  A  glass-molding  tool,  used 
for  shaping  the  feet  of  goblets,  and  similar  work'. 

—  1 7.  A  riveters'  tool  for  finishing  the  heads  of 
riyets  symmetrically. — 18.  An  oyster  of  the 
most  inferior  quality  marketable.    [Maryland.] 

—  19t.  Same  as  cloyer. — 20.  The  act  of  taking 
an  instantaneous  photograph  with  a  camera. 
[CoUoq.] 

Our  appearance,  however,  attracted  shots  from  all  quar- 
ters. Fellows  took  snaps  at  us  from  balconies,  from  doors, 
on  the  roofs  of  houses. 

W.  B.  RvsseU,  Diary  in  India,  1. 346. 
A  cold  snap,  a  sudden  brief  spell  of  severely  cold  weather. 
(CoUoq.] — A  soft  snap,  an  easy,  pleasant  position;  & 
good  berth  or  situation;  light  duty;  a  sinecure:  as,  be 
has  rather  a  soft  snap.  [Slang,  XT.  S.]— Not  to  caie  a 
snap,  to  care  little  or  nothing  (about  something).  [Col- 
loq.] — Not  worth  a  snap,  worthless  or  nearly  so.  [Col- 
loq.]— Scotch  snap.    See  Seotehl. 

II.  a.  Sudden  or  quick,  like  a  snap;  done,, 
made,  etc.,  hastily,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
or  without  preparation.     [<JoUoq.] 

He  is  too  proud  and  lofty  to  ever  have  recourse  to  the 
petty  trickeries  and  snap  Judgments  of  the  minnows  of 
his  noble  profession.  Harper's  Mag. ,  LXXVII.  890. 

The  previous  assent  of  the  Chair  to  the  motion  tor 
closure  would  prevent  snap  divisions,  by  which  conceiv- 
ably a  debate  might  be  prematurely  brought  to  an  end. 

Nineteenth  Century,  ZXUL  262. 
A  snap  Shot,  a  quick  shot  taken  at  a  bird  when  rising  or 
passing,  or  at  an  animal  which  is  seen  only  tor  a  moment ; 
an  oShaod  shot ;  also,  a  snap-shooter. 

snap-action  (snap'ak*shon),  n.  In  a  firearm, 
the  mechanism  of  a  hinged  barrel  which,  when 
shut,  is  closed  by  a  spring-catch :  distinguished 
from  lever-action. 

snap-apple  (snap'ap'^),  n.  A  game  the  object 
of  which  is  to  catch  in  one's  mouth  an  apple 
twirling  on  one  end  of  a  stick  which  is  sus- 
pended at  its  center  and  has  a  lighted  candle 
at  the  other  end. 

snap-back  (snap'bak),  n.  In  foot-bail,  the  act 
of  a  center  rusher  in  putting  the  baU  in  play 
by  pushing  it  with  his  foot  back  toward  th» 
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quarter-back;   also,  the  center  rusher, 
rusher^. 

snap-beetle  (snap'be^tl),  n.  Same  as  click- 
beetle. 

snap-block  (snap'blok),  n.  Same  as  snatdh- 
block. 

snap-bolt  (snap'bolt),  n.  A  self-acting  bolt  or 
latch ;  a  catch  which  slips  into  its  place  and  fas- 
tens a  door  or  lid  without  the  use  of  a  key. 

8nap-bug.(snap'bug),  re.  A  click-beetle.   [U.S.] 

snap-cap  (snap'kap),  n.  A  very  small  leather 
cylinder,  with  a  metal  top,  fitting  closely  to  the 
nipple  of  a  percussion-musket,  for  protecting 
the  pipple  from  the  action  of  the  hammer. 

snap-cracker  (8nap'krak'''6r),  re.  Same  as  snap- 
jack. 

snapdragon  (snap'drag'on),  re.  1.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Animrhmwm,  especially  the  common 
garden-flower  A,  majus  and  its  varieties,    it  is 
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See  snap-jack  (snap'jak),  re.  A  species  of  stitch- 
wort,  Stellaria  Holostea:  so  called  from  its  brit- 
tle stem.  Also  called  snappers,  snap-<yrack&r, 
and  snapwort,  Britten  and  Molland,  Eng.  Plant 
Names.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
snap-link  (snap'lingk),  re.    An  open  link  closed 
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Snap-link. 

by  a  spring,  used  to  connect  chains,  parts  of 
harness,  etc. 

snap-lock  (snap'lok),  n.  Alockthat  shuts  with- 
out the  use  of  a  key. 

snap-machine  (snap'ma-shen"),  re.  An  appa- 
ratus nsed  by  bakers  'ifor  cutting  a  sheet  of 
dough  into  small  cakes  called  snaps ;  a  cracker- 


snare 

serpentina,  a  large  and  ferocious  turtle  of  the 
United  States :  so  called  from  the  way  it  snaps 
its  jaws  to  bite ;  a  snapper,  it  is  common  in  tlie 
rirers  and  streams  of  Korth  .Ajnerica,  and  attains  a  laive 
size,  being  occasionally  20  or  rarely  even  80  pounds  m 
weight.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  fishes,  frogs,  and  shells, 
but  not  unfrequently  includes  ducks  and  other  water- 
fowl. It  has  great  tenacity  of  life,  is  very  savage,  and 
possessed  of  great  strength  of  jaw.  It  is  often  brought  to 
market,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  by  many,  though  it  ifl 
somewhat  musky.    See  Chdydra,  and  cut  under  cMiffiUm- 


an  herb  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  bearing  showy  crim-  -no».  iv>nAi..n>.M /o«n,,/™„V;/« -„i\  •,     m-u    vi 
son,  purple,  white,  or  variegated  flowers  in  spikes.    The  Snap-mackerel  (snap  mak*e-rel),  re.    The  blue- 
name  is  suggested  by  the  mask-like  corolla,  whence  also     nsh,  Pomatomiis  saltatrix. 


numerous  provincial  names,  such  as  eaif-movt  or  ealvei' 
snout,  lion's-mauth,  rabbit' s-moutfi,  frog'e-mmtth,  etc.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe.  (See  cut  B  under 
Vidynamia.)  The  small  snapdragon  is  A.  OronMum,  an 
Inferior  plant  A.  tpeeiamnn,  a  flne  plant  from  islands  off 
the  California  coast,  has  received  some  notice  under  the 
name  of  QmmM's  ena^ragon.  A.  mauramliotdes  is  a  cul- 
tivated vine,  better  known  as  Mcmrandia.  V^ous  species 
of  JAnmia,  especially  L.  mdgarie,  the  common  toad-flax, 
have  been  so  named ;  also  several  other  plants  with  per- 
sonate flowers. 

2.  A  sport  in  which  raisins  or  grapes  are  snap- 
ped from  burning  brandy  and  eaten. 

Thewantonness  of  the  thing  was  to  see  each  other  look 
like  a  demon,  as  we  burnt  ourselves,  and  snatched  out 
the  fruit.   This  fantastical  mirth  was 
called  enap'dragon.  .  j-  ""^ 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  85.     ^'^ 


Yl 


Snapdragon,  3. 

p.  snaped,  ppr. 


snapper!  (snap'Sr),  re.  [<  snap  +  -er^."]  One 
who  or  that  which  snaps,  in  any  sense.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  One  who  snaps  up  something ;  one  who  takes 
up  stealthily  and  suddenly ;  a  thief. 

Who  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise 
&snapper-np  of  unconsidered  trifies.  SAoft.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 26. 

(b)  A  cracker-bonbon.    Davies. 

And  nasfy  French  lucif  er  snapp&rB  with  mottoes. 

Barham,,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  276. 

(c)  The  cracker  on  the  end  of  a  whip-lash ;  figuratively,  a 
smart  or  caustic  saying  to  wind  up  a  speech  or  discourse. 

If  I  had  not  put  that  vnapper  on  the  end  of  my  whip-lash, 
I  might  have  got  oS  without  the  ill  temper  which  my  an- 
tithesis provoked. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  IXVX  667. 

(d)  A  fire-cracker  or  snapping-cracker.  (e)  A  snapping- 
beetle.  (/)  Asnapping-turtle.  to)  One  of  various  fishes: 
(1)  The  snap-mackerel  or  bluefish,  Pomatomussaitatria!.  See 
cut  under  bluefish.  @)  The  rose-fish,  redflsh,  or  hemdurgan, 
Sebastes  marirms.  See  cut  under  Sebastes.  [Nova  Scotia.] 
(3)  A  sparoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Lutjaninm.    They  are 

e,  ha    ' 


handsome  fishes,  of  much  economic  value,  aal/utja- 

'"'  '        '^'^    "        black,  or  Fensacola  snapper ; 

red  snapper;  Bkombo^ites 


large, 

rms  caaia  or  grCseits,  the  gray,  black,  or  Fensacola  snapper ; 

L.  blackfordC  or  vivanus,  the       '  -.      .      .. 


3.  Aglass-makers'tones.— Ja- 
maica snapdragon.  SeeJiiieUia. 
snape  (snap), «.  t ;  pret.  and 

snaping.     [Ctoigin  obscure.] 

to  bevel  the  end  of  (a  timber  or  plank)  so 

that  it  wiU  fit  accurately  upon  an  inclined  sur- 
face. 

snape  (snap),  re.     [<  snape,  v.]    The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  snaping. 
snap-flask  (snap'flfisk),  n.    A  founders'  flask, 

made  in  two  parts  connected  by  a  butt-hinge 

and  secured  by  a  latch. 
snaphance  (snap'hans),  re.  and  a.    [Early  mod. 

E.  also  snaphaunce;  <  D.  snaphaan  (=  MLGr. 

snaphane,  LGr.  snaj^haan),  a  sort  of  flint-lock 

gun,  Ht.  '  snap-cook,' <  snapjien,  snap,  -f  haan, 

cock:  see  hen}-.    The  name  is  found  earlier  in 

an  appar.  transferred  use:  MD.  snaphaen,  an 

armed  horseman,  freebooter,  highwayman,  a 

vagabond,  D.  snaphaan,  a  vagabond,  =  MLG-. 

snaphane,  a  highwayman  (>  G.  sehnapphahn,  a 

robber,  footpad,  constable,  =  Sw.  snapphane  = 

Dan.  snaphane,  a  highwayman,  freebooter); 

hence  also,  in  MD.  and  MLG-.,  a  coin  having  as 

its  device  the  figure  of  a  horseman.]    I.  re.  1. 

A  spring-look  of  a  gun  or  pistol.    Nares. 

I  would  that  the  trained  bands  were  increased,  and  all 
reformed  to  harquebusiers,  but  whether  their  pieces  to  be 
with  firelocks  or  STiapha/unoes  is  questionable.  The  fire- 
look  is  more  certain  for  giving  fire,  the  other  more  easy  m,.  j„„*™„.,„t„  „„  „«,...  *i,„„  ™_  „«..  _•  „i„.  „_j 
fnr  line  TTnri  Mini.  TV  OTR  ^"^  instruments  HO  Other  then  gnfflMers,  gmgles,  and 
'"  "°®-  ^''"-  •''**''•'  '■^-  ^^-  round  bottom'd  drums,  born  upon  the  Wk  of  one,  and 
Hence — 2.  A  hand-gun  or  a  pistol  made  to  be  beaten  upon  by  the  followers.  5(tndj;«,  Travailes,  p.  133. 
fired  by  flint  and  steel,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven-  Black  snapper,  a  local  name  of  a  form  of  the  cod,  Oadus 
teenth  centuries  snaphances  were  distinguished  from  fire-  vwrrhva,  livmg  near  the  shore. 

locks,  the  latter  being  preferred  as  late  as  about  1620,  at  snapper-back  (snap'6r-bak),  n.     In  foot-hall,  a 

whicfi  time  the  former  were  greatly  improved.  „p„*;^^  „,  „>, «,.      Sab  r«j,*.«r2 

In  the  meantime,  Oaptain  Miles  Standish,  having  a 


Florida  Red  Snapper  ^Ltttjanus  btackfardi), 

aurorvbeta,  the  bastard  snapper  or  mangrove-snapper.  All 
these  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
chiefiy  southward.  The  red  snapper,  of  a  nearly  uniform 
rose-red  color,  is  the  most  valuable  of  these ;  it  is  caught 
in  large  numbers  oS  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  taken  to  all 
the  principal  northern  markets.  The  gray  snapper  is  of 
a  greenish-olive  color,  with  brown  spots  on  each  scale  and 
a  narrow  blue  stripe  on  the  cheek.  There  are  also  Malayan 
and  Japanese  snappers  of  this  kind,  called  VuMang,  the 
source  of  the  technical  name  of  the  genus,  (A)  In  orrnXk. : 
(1)  The  green  woodpecker,  Oecirms  viridis.  See  cut  under 
popinjay.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (2)  One  of  various  American 
flycatchers  (not  Muscicapidee)  which  snap  at  flies,  often 
with  an  audible  click  of  the  beak ;  a  flysnapper.  See  cut 
(i)  pi.  Castanets. 


center  rusher. 

Neither  the  enapper-baek  nor  his  opponent  can  take  the 
ball  out  with  the  hand  until  it  touches  a  third  man. 

Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  126. 

snappers  (snap'^rz),  re.    Same  as  snap.jack. 

snapping-beetle  (snap'ing-be'''tl),  re.  A  snap, 
snapper,  or  snap-bug;  a  click-beetle;  a  skip- 
jack; an  elater:  so  called  from  the  way  they 
snap,  as  to  both  the  noise  and  the  movement. 
See  cut  under  click-beetle. 

snapping-bug  (snap'ing-bug),  re.  Same  as  sna/p- 
ping-beetle. 


snaphance  ready,  made  a  shot,  and  after  him  another. 
A.  Young,  Chron.  PU.,  quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit.,  1. 161. 

3.  A  snappish  retort;  a  curt  or  sharp  answer; 
a  repartee.     [Bare.] 

Old  crabb'd  Scotus,  on  th'  Organon, 
Pay'th  me  with  snaphaunee,  quick  distinction. 

Mairston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  iv. 

H.t  a.  Snappish ;  retorting  sharply.    [Bare.] 
I,  that  even  now  lisp'd  like  an  amorist, 
Am  turn'd  into  a  snaphaunce  Satyrist. 

ifarston.  Satires,  ii.     ^_.  ,.       ,-i«,n 

snap-head  (snap'hed),  «.     1.  A  riveters'  swa-  snapping-cracker  (snap'mg-krak^fer),  re. 
ging-tool,  used  in  forming  the  rounded  head  of    nre-cracKer.     LU.  ».j 

Irilet  when  forged  into  place.-3.  A  rounded  snapping-mackerel  (snap'mg-makVre^,  »• 

head  of  a  rivet,  bolt,  or  pin.    E.  H.  Knight.         ^he  snap-mackerel  or  blmefish.   See  mackeraK 

snap-hook  (snap'h4),  re.     1.  A  metal^hook  snapping-tongs  (snap'ing-tdngz),  re.    See  the 

^^fSL^^TT^^J'L^Z^^ZJirZt    '^'WW*.  a  game  at  forfeits.    There  are  seats  in 
ing  an  eye,  strap,  or  Ime  caught  over  it  from    ^^^  „^  ^j,  J'i„t "ne,  and  when  the  tongs  are  snapped 
slipping  off.    Such  hooks  are  made  in  many  forms ;  one     all  run  to  sit  down,  the  one  that  fails  paying  a  forfeit, 
of  the  best  has  a  spring-bolt  that  meets  the  point  of  the  HaUiwdl. 

hooli  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  latter  cannot  be  used  __„__j__  i.-i  /-,„„„/!„„  +Kn  „  A  afsunTiiianrl 
unleSs  the  bolt  is  drawn  back  by  means  of  a  stud  on  the  Snappmg-tOOl  (snap  mg-tol),  re.  A  stamp  usea 
shank.    Seemap-cink.  to  force  a  metal  plate  into  holes  in  a  die. 

2.  A  fish-hook  which  springs  and  catches  when    E.  H.  Knight. 

the  fish  bites;  a  spring-hook.  There  are  many  snapping-turtle  (8nap'ing-t6r''tl),  re.  The  alli- 
varieties.  gator-terrapin  or  alligator-tortoise,  Cheh/dra 


snappish  (snap'ish),  a.  [<  snap  +  -isftl.]  1. 
Eeady  or  apt  to  snap  or  bite :  as,  a  snappish 
cur, — 2.  Sharp  in  reply;  apt  to  speak  angrily 
or  tartly;  tart;  crabbed;  also,  proceeding  from 
a  sharp  temper  or  from  anger;  also,  eluding; 
scolding;  faultfinding. 

Snappishe  askyng.  We  doo  aske  oftentymes  because 
wee  would  knowe ;  we  doo  aske  also  because  wee  would 
chide,  and  set  forth  our  grief  with  more  vehemencie. 

Wilson,  Khetorike. 
Some  silly  poor  souls  be  so  afraid  that  at  every  snap- 
pish word  their  nose  shall  be  bitten  off  that  they  stand  in 
no  less  dread  of  every  quick  and  sharp  word  thia  he  that 
is  bitten  of  a  mad  dog  teareth  water. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  12. 

He  was  hungry  and  snappish  ;  she  was  hurried  and  cross. 

Whyt£  MelvUle,  White  Kose,  I.  vii. 

=Syn.  2.  Touchy,  testy,  crusty,  petulant,  pettish,  sple- 
netic. 

snappishly  (snap'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  snappish 
manner;  peevishly;  angrily;  tartly. 

"Sit  down,  I  tell  you,"  said  old  Featherstone,  snap- 
pishly.   "Stop  where  you  are." 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxxii. 

snappishness  (snap'ish-nes),  re.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  snappish;  peevishness;  tartness. 

snappy  (snap'i),  a.  l<  snap  + -y^.']  1.  Snap- 
pish. [Bare.] — 3.  Having  snap  or  "go." 
[U.  S.] 

It  [lacrosse]  is  a  game  well-suited  to  the  American 
taste,  being  short,  snuppy,  and  vivacious  from  beginning 
to  finish.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  118. 

snaps!  (snaps),  re.  [Of.  snap.']  In  coalmining, 
a  haulage-clip.     [Midland  coal-field,  Eng.] 

snaps^  (snaps),  n.    Same  as  schnapps. 

snapsack  (snap'sak),  re.  [<  G.  schnapp-sack, 
<  schnappen,  snap,  +  sack,  sack:  see  snap  and 
sack^.  Of.  knapsack,  gripsack.]  Same  as  knap- 
sack.   [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

While  we  were  landing,  and  fixing  our  Snap-sacks  to 
march,  our  Moskito  Indians  struck  a  plentiful  dish  of  Fish, 
which  we  immediately  drest.        Dampier,  Voyages,  I,  7. 

snap-shooter  (snap'Eho'''t6r),  re.  A  snap-shot; 
one  who  is  skilled  in  snap-shooting. 

snap-shooting  (snap'sho'ting),  re.  The  practice 
of  making  snap  shots.    See  snap,  a. 

snapt  (suapt).  A  spelling  of  snapped,  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  snap. 

snap4ool  (snap'tol),  re.  A  tool  used  in  forming 
rivet-points.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  cup  of  steel 
welded  to  a  punch-head  for  striking  upon. 

snapweed  (snap'wed),  re.    See  Impatiens. 

snapworkt  (snap'werk),  re.  The  lock  and  ap- 
purtenances of  a  snaphance  or  hackbut. 

Betwixt  the  third  couple  of  towers  were  the  butts  and 
marks  for  shooting  with  a  sna^p-work  gun,  an  ordinary  bow 
for  common  archeiy,  or  with  a  cross-bow. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelals,  L  E6. 

snapwort  (snap'wert),  re.    Same  as  snap-ja,ck. 

snart  (snar),«!.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  snarre;  <  MD. 
snarren  =  MLG.  snarren,  snarl,  scold,  brawl, 
=  MHG.  snarren,  G.  schnarren,  snarl,  grate; 
cf.  D.  snorken  =  MHG.  snarchen,  Gt.  schnarchen 
=  Sw.  snarka  =  Dan.  snorke,  snore :  see  sneer, 
snore,  snork,  snort.    Cf.  snarX^.]    To  snarl. 

I  snarre,  as  a  dogge  doth  under  a  doore  whan  he  sheweth 
his  tethe.  Palsgrave. 

And  some  of  Tygres,  that  did  seeme  to  gren 
And  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  YL  xiL  27. 

snare  (snar),  re.  [<  ME.  snare,  <  AS.  sn^ar,  a 
string,  cord,  =  MD.  sna/re,  snaere,  D.  snaar  = 
MLG.  snare  =  OHG.  snarahha,  snaracha,  snara, 
MHG.  snajr,  a  string,  noose,  =  Icel.  Sw.  snara  = 
Dan.  snare,  a  noose,  snare,  mi;  from  a  strong 
verb  preserved  in  OHG.  MHG.  snerhan,  snerhen, 
bind  tightly  (cf.  Icel.  snara  (weak  verb),  turn 
quickly,  twist,  wring) ;  Teut.  ysnarh,  Indo-Eur. 
•/  snark,  draw  together,  contract,  in  Gr.  vdpio!, 
cramp,  numbness  (see  narmssus);  perhaps  an 
extended  form  of  i/  snar,  twist,  bind,  in  Lith. 
reerJi, thread  a  needle,  drawinto  a  chain,  L.  ner- 
vws  =  Gr.  vevpov,  a  sinew,  nerve :  see  nerve.  Con- 
nection with  D.  snoer = MLG.  sreor = OHG.  MHG. 
snuor,  G.  schnwr,  a  cord,  band,  rope,  =  Icel.  snaeri 
(for  snceri  =  Sw.  snore  =  Dan.  snor),  a  twisted 
string,  =  Goth,  snorjo,  basket,  woven  work,  and 
with  the  related  AS.  snod,  E.  snood,  and  Olr. 
snathe,  snath,  a  thread,  L.  nere,  spin,'  Skt.  snasd. 


snare 

jn&yu,  snava,  a  tendon,  sinew,  etc.,  is  nneertain. 
Hence  nit.  snarl^.2  1 .  A  string ;  a  eord ;  specrfi- 
oally,  in  a  side-drum,  one  of  9ie  strings  of  gut 
or  rawhide  that  are  stretched  across  the  lower 
head  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling  reverberation 
on  it. — 2.  A  noose;  a  springe;  a  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  noose  or  set  of  nooses  of  cord, 
hair,  wire,  or  the  like,  by  which  a  bird  or  other 
animal  may  be  entangled;  a  net;  a  gin. 

The  hare  is  not  hunted  in  this  country  as  In  Europe, 
but  is  generally  roused  by  a  dog  and  shot,  or  is  caught  in 
various  traps  and  snares. 

A.  A.  Oould,  Naturalist's  Library,  p.  259. 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  by  which  one  is  en- 
tangled, entrapped,  or  inveigled. 

A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are  the 
mare  ol  his  soul.  Prov.  xriiL  7. 

Comest  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught! 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ir.  8. 16. 

4.  In  surg.,  a  light  6craseur,  consisting  usually 
of  a  wire  loop  or  noose,  for  removing  tumors 
and  the  like. 

snare  (snSr),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snared,  ppr.  snar- 
ing. [<  ME.  snaren;  <  snare,  n.  Cf.  Icel.  snara 
z=  Sw.  snaria  =  Dan.  snsere,  turn  quickly,  twist, 
wring.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  catch  with  a  snare  or 
noose;  net. 

Partridges,  because  they  flew  well  and  strongly,  were 
then  not  shot,  but  snared,  by  means  of  a  trained  dog. 

AshUm,  Social  Ijfe  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  313. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  catch  or  take  by  guile ;  bring 
by  cunning  into  unexpected  evil,  perplexity,  or 
danger;  entangle;  entrap. 

Become  more  humble,  &  cast  downe  thy  looke, 
Least  prides  bait  snare  thee  on  the  devils  hooke. 

Times'  WhisOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 
The  woman  .  .  .  entertained  discourse,  and  was  pres- 
ently snared.  Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  25. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  snares;  catch  birds  or 
other  animals  in  snares. 

But  he,  triumphant  spirit !  all  things  dared. 
He  poached  the  wood  and  on  the  warren  snared. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Itegister,  L 

snare-drum  (snar'drum),  n.  Same  as  side-drum. 
snare-head  (snar'hed),  n.    The  lower  head  of 
a  snare-drum :  opposed  to  hatter-head. 
snarer  (snar'fer),  n.  [<  snare  +  -eri.]  One  who 
lays  snares  or  entangles ;  one  who  catches  ani- 
mals with  snares. 

Snairers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide. 

CraXbe,  Parish  Register,  L 

snarl^  (snarl),  v.  [Freq.  of  snar,  like  gnarl\ 
freq.  of  gnar^,  snarP,  freq.  of  snare,  etc.]  I,  in- 
trans. 1.  To  growl  sharply,  as  an  angry  or  surly 
dog;  gnarl. 

That  I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  «.  77. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  speak  in  a  sharp  and  quar- 
relsome or  faultfinding  way;  talk  rudely  or 
churlishly;  snap. 

What !  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came^ 
Seady  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  yon  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 

Shak.,  Hich.  IIL,  L  3. 188. 

H.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  snarl:  as,  to  snari 
one's  discontent ;  to  snarl  out  an  oath. 

"No,  you  are  dreadfully  Inspired,"  said  Felix.  "When 
the  wicked  Tempter  is  tired  of  snarling  that  word  failure 
in  a  man's  cell,  he  sends  a  voice  like  a  thrush  to  say  it  for 
him."  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xlv. 

snarl^  (snSrl),  n.  [<  snarU, «.]  A  sharp  growl ; 
also,  a  jealous,  quarrelsome,  or  faultfinding  ut- 
terance, like  the  snarling  of  a  dog  or  a  wolf. 

The  book  would  not  be  at  all  the  worse  if  it  contained 
fewer  snarls  against  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day. 

Maeaiaay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

snarl^  (snarl),  v.  [<  MB.  snarlen;  freq.  of 
snare,  v.  Cf .  snarl^  as  related  to  snar,  gnarU 
as  related  to  ^nar%  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  en- 
tangle; complicate;  involve  in  knots:  as,  to 
snarl  a  skein  of  thread. 

I  snarle,  I  strangle  in  a  halter,  or  corde,  Je  estrangle ; 
My  grayhound  had  almost  snarled  hym  selfe  to  night  in 
his  own  leesse.  Palsgrave. 

Through  thousand  snarled  thickets  posting,  she 
Darted  her  self,  regardless  of  her  way. 

J.  Beawnumt,  Psyche,  ii.  27. 

2.  To  embarrass;  confuse;  entangle. 

This  was  the  question  that  they  would  have  snarled 
hhn  with.  Latimer.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

3.  To  shape  or  ornament  the  exterior  of  (ves- 
sels of  thin  metal)  by  repercussion  from  within. 
See  snarlmg4ron. 

n.  intrans.  To  make  tangles  or  snarls;  also, 
to  become  entangled. 

The  begnm  made  bad  work  of  her  embroidery  in  those 
days;  she  snarled  and  knotted,  and  cut  and  raveled,  with- 
out advancing  an  inch  on  her  design. 

E.  L.  Bynrter,  Begum's  Daughter,  xxzviL 
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snarl^  (snarl),  ».  [<  snarP,  «.]  1,  A  snare; 
any  knot  or  complication  of  hair,  thread,  etc., 
which  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle ;  also,  a  group 
of  things  resembling,  in  entanglement,  such  a 
knot :  as,  a  snarl  of  yachts.  Hence  —  2.  Fig- 
uratively, complication;  intricacy  j  embairass- 
ing  condition:  as,  to  get  the  negotiation, into  a 
snarl. 

Let  Hym  en's  easy  snarls  be  quite  forgot ; 
Time  cannot  quench  our  fires,  nor  death  dissolve  our  knol^ 
Quarles,  Emblems,  Iv.  12. 

8.  A  vexatious  controversy;  a  squabble.  This 
sense  may  have  been  affected  by  snarU.  [Col- 
loq.] 

We  find  "  boycott "  used  several  times  as  a  substantive, 

and  are  told  that  the  "  New  York  longshoremen  and  the 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  had  got  into  a  snarl." 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  Vn.  380. 

4.  A  knot  in  wood;  a  gnarl. 

Let  Italian  or  Spanish  yew  be  the  wood,  clear  cf  knoto, 
snarls,  and  cracks.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  12. 

snarleri  (snar'ler),  n.  [<  srmrU  +  -eri.]  One 
who  snarls;  a  surly,  growling  animal;  a  grum- 
bling, quarrelsome  fellow. 

Next  to  the  peevish  fellow  is  the  snarler. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 

snarler^  (snar'lfer),  n.  [<  snarP  +  -eri.]  One 
who  snarls  metal. 

snarling  (snar'ling),  p.  a.  Growling;  grum- 
bling an^ly;  peevish;  waspish;  snappish. 

snarung-iron  (snarling-i^fim),  n.  A  tool  for 
fluting  or  embossing  vessels  of  sheet-metal, 
consisting  of  a  long  arm  which  is  turned  at  an 
an^le,  usually  a  right  angle,  at  the  end,  and 

fiomted  or  terminated  in  any  shape  desired, 
t  is  inserted  into  the  vessel,  and  the  long  arm  or  bar  is 
struck  outside  of  the  vessel  with  a  hammer,  causing  the 
point  or  head  to  raise  the  metal  from  within,  as  in  re- 
pousse work.  It  is  used  especially  for  striking  up  pat- 
terns on  silverware. 

snarling-muscle  (snar'Ung-mus*!),  n.    See 


snarling-tool  (snar'ling-tBl),  n.  Same  as  snarl- 
ing-iron. 

snarly  (snar'li),  a.  [<  snarU  +  -^1.]  Disposed 
to  snarl;  irritable;  cross.     [Colloq.] 

We  all  know  that  there  are  good-natured  animals  and 
irritable  animals— that  the  cowls  tranquil  and  gentle, 
and  the  hyena  snarly  and  fretful. 

B.  B.  Sbme,  Oldtown,  p.  262. 

snarret,  "•  «•    Same  as  snar. 
snary  (snar'i),  a.    [<  snare  +  -yl.]    Of  the  na- 
ture of  a  snare ;  entangling ;  insidious.   [Eare.] 
Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread. 

Dryden. 

snash  (snash),  V.  i.    [Of.  Dan.  snaske,  gnash  or 
champ  one's  food  with  a  smacking  noise,  =  Sw. 
snaska,  smack,  snub,  chide  {snash,  sweetmeat) ; 
cf .  smash,  smacTfi,  and  also  snack'-  (D.  snakken, 
chatter,  etc.).]     To  talk  saucily.     Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 
snash  (snash),  n.    \<.snash,v.'i    Insolent,  oppro- 
brious language ;  impertinent  abuse.  [Scotch.] 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  the  factor's  snash  / 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

snastt  (snast),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  gnast^, 
knast,  in  the  same  sense.]  The  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. 

You  chandler,  I  like  not  your  tricks ;  .  .  .  after  your 
weeke  or  snafl  [read  snast]  is  stiffened,  you  dip  it  in  filthy 
drosse,  and  ^ter  give  him  a  coat  of  good  tallowe. 
Greene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  V.  419). 

The  swiftest  in  consuming  was  that  with  sawdust, 
which  first  burned  faire,  till  some  part  of  the  candle  was 
consumed,  and  the  dust  gathered  about  the  snasfe. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  369. 

snasty  (snas'ti),  a.  [Cf .  snash.']  Cross ;  snap- 
pish. HaUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
snatch  (snach),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snatched  (for- 
merly snaught),  ppr.  snatching.  [<  ME.  snachen, 
snacchen,  srtecehen,  an  assibilated  form  of  snak- 
ken,'E.  snack,  artstteh:  see  snack.]  I,  trans.  1. 
To  seize  or  take  hastily,  eagerly,  abruptly,  or 
violently. 
He  .  .  .  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that  ring. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  L  276. 
I'm  loth  to  snatch  thy  punishment 
Out  of  the  hand  (f  justice. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone^  ili.  6. 
Him  did  I  see  snatch  up  with  horrid  grasp 
Two  sprawling  Greelis,  in  either  hand  a  man. 

Addison,  JEneid,  iii. 

The  farmers  snatched  down  their  rusty  firelocks  from 

the  kitchen  walls,  to  make  good  the  resolute  words  of 

their  town  debates.   Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

Hence,  figuratively — 2.  To  get  or  save  by  sud- 
den or  violent  effort,  or  by  good  fortune. 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  153. 


snatchingly 

cities  and  empires  creep  along,  enlarging  In  silent  ob- 
scurity, until  they  burst  forth  in  some  tremendous  ca- 
lamity—and sntdeh,  as  it  were,  immortality  from  the  ex- 
plosion !  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  424. 

3.  To  seize  or  transport  away  quickly  or  for- 
cibly. 

'  Oh  Nature!... 

Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works  I 
Snatch  me  to  Heaven.      Thomson,  Autumn,  L  1354. 

4.  Naut.,  to  place  the  bight  of  (a  rope)  in  a 
snatch-block  so  that  it  may  lead  properly. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  seize,  or  attempt  to  seize, 
a  thing  suddenly :  generally  with  at. 

5MoteA  not  o«  every  favour.  „._.,„ 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Christ.  Mor.,  ilL  6. 
No  eager  man  among  his  joyous  peers 
To  snatch  at  pleasure. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  m.  UL 

2.  See  the  quotation. 

Snatching  is  a  form  of  illicit  piscicapture.  ...  A 
large  triangle  is  attached  to  a  line  of  fine  gut,  well 
weighted  with  swan-shot  or  a  small  plummet.  .  ,  .  The 
line  is  then  dropped  Inio  some  quiet  place  where  fish  are 
plentiful,  .  .  .  and,  as  soon  as  the  plummet  has  touched 
the  bottom,  is  twitched  violently  up.  It  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  on  some  one  or  other  of  the  hooks,  and  possi- 
bly on  more  than  one>  will  be  a  fish  foul-hooked. 

The  Standard  (London),  Oct.  21, 1878.    (flames.) 

snatch  (snaeh),  n.     [<  snatch,  v.    Cf.  snack,  ».] 

1.  A  hasty  catch  or  seizing. 

How  can  he  live  by  snatcJies  from  such  people? 
He  bore  a  worthy  mind. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  i  1. 
His  scarsella  was  snatched  at,  but  all  the  while  he  was 
being  hustled  and  dragged,  and  the  snatch  failed. 

George  Eliot,  Somola,  Izvt 

2.  An  attempt  to  seize  suddenly;  a  sharp  at- 
tack. 

Thus  not  only  as  oft  as  we  speak,  as  one  saith,  but  also 
as  oft  as  we  do  anytliing  of  note  or  consequence,  we  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  every  one's  censure,  and  happy  is  he  that 
is  least  tossed  upon  tongues ;  for  utterly  to  escape  the 
snatch  of  them  it  is  impossible  1 

The  Translators  to  the  Reader  of  the  Bible  (A.  V.),  p.  cvL 

Sf.  A  catching  of  the  voice;  impeded  utterance 
[Bare.] 

The  snatches  in  his  voices 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  Ills. 

STuik.,  Cymbelin^  iv.  2. 10^ 

4.  A  piece  snatched  or  broken  off;  a  small 
piece  or  quantity;  a  fragment;  a  bit. 

Mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up ; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 17& 
But  I  am  somewhat  worn, 
A  stuUeh  of  Bleep  were  like  the  peace  of  Ood. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  v.  1. 

5.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action:  as,  a  snatch 
at  weeding  after  a  shower. 

High-stepping  horses  seemed  necessary  to  all  Mr.  Lam- 
mle's  friends — as  necessary  as  their  transaction  of  busi- 
ness together  in  a  gipsy  way  at  untimely  hours,  .  .  .  and 
in  rushes  and  snatches.    Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  4. 

6.  A  hasty  repast ;  a  snack ;  a  bit  of  food. 

I  fear  you'll  have  cold  entertainment  when 

You  are  at  your  journey's  end ;  and  'twere  discretion 

To  take  a  snateh  by  the  way. 

Uassbiger,  Duke  of  Milan,  iii  2. 

7.  A  quibble ;  a  shuffling  answer.     [Rare.] 
Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct 

answer.  Shale,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  6. 

8.  An  open  lead  for  a  block.  See  snatch-hloch 
— Kr  Bnatches,  in  a  disconnected  or  spasmodic  manner; 
by  fits  and  starts. — IKimb  snatclL  a  snatch  having  no 
sheave. 

snatch-block  (snach'blok),  n.  A  block,  used 
on  ships,  having  an  opening  in 
one  side  to  receive  the  bight  of  a 
rope.  The  part  of  the  strap  which  goes 
over  the  opening  in  the  diell  is  hinged, 
so  that  by  turning  it  back  the  bight  of 
the  rope  can  be  inserted  without  reeving 
the  end  through.  When  it  is  used  for 
heavy  purchases  where  a  warp  or  haw- 
ser is  brought  to  a  capstan.  It  is  called  a  voyal  or  vial  Hock. 
Also  notch-Mock.    See  also  cut  under  blocks. 

snatch-cleat  (snach'klet),  n.    Naut.,  a  curved 
cleat  or  chock  round  which  a  rope  maybe  led. 

snatcher  (snach'6r),  n.  [<  snatch  +  -erl.]  1. 
One  who  snatches,  or  takes  suddenly  or  guiltily : 
as,  a  liodLj-snateher;  specifically,  formerly,  in 
Scotland,  a  roving  thief,  especiaUy  one  of  abody 
of  plunderers  hanging  upon  a  military  force. 
We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only, 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  2. 143. 
The  Town-herd .  .  .  regularly  drove  them  [all  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  community]  out  to  pasture  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Drought  them  back  at  night,  without  which  pre- 
caution they  would  have  fallen  a  speedy  prey  to  some  of 
the  Snatchers  in  the  neighbourhood    SeoU,  Monastery,  L 

2.  pi.  In  omifh.,  specifically,  birds  of  prey ;  the 
Raptores.    See  outs  under  Baptores. 
snatchingly  (snach'ing-li),  adv.  By  snatching; 
hastUy;  abruptly.    Imp.  Diet. 


snatching-roUer 

snatching-roUer  (snaeh'ing-r6"ler),  n.  In  a 
printing-press  using  a  continuous  web  of  paper, 
one  of  a  pair  of  rollers  running  at  a  higher 
speed  than  those  next  behind  them,  and  serving 
to  snatch  or  tear  off  the  printed  sheet  at  the 
line  of  perforations  made  to  divide  the  web 
into  sheets. 

snatchy  (snach'i),  a.  [<  snatch  +  -^1.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  characterized  by  snatches ;  not 
uniform  or  continuous ;  irregular. 

The  modem  style  [of  rowing]  seems  short  and  snatchy; 
it  has  not  the  long  majestic  sweep  of  former  days. 

Cambridge  Sketches,  p.  16. 

snath  (snath),  n.    A  shortened  form  of  snathe'^. 

O  mower,  lean  on  thy  bended  moth, 
Look  from  the  meadows  green  and  low. 

Whittter,  Wreck  of  Elvermouth. 

snathe^  (snasn),  «.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  snathed, 
ppr.  snathing.    A  variant  of  sneadX.    SalUwell. 

snathe^  (snasn),  n.  [A  var.  of  snead^.']  The 
curved  helve  or  handle  of  a  scythe,  to  which 
are  attached  short  handles  called  nibs.  See 
scythe. 

snattock  (snat'ok),  n.  [Prob.  for  *snaddock,  < 
sneadX  (ME.  sndde)  +  -ock.'\  A  chip ;  a-  slice ; 
a  fragment.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snattocks  of  that  very  cross ;  of  cedar  some,  some  of  ju- 
niper. Gaj/ton,  Ifotes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  276. 

snaughtt.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  snatch. 

snaw  (sn4),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  snow^. 

snead^  (sned),  v.  t.  [Also  sneed,  sned,  also 
snathe,  snaze;  <  ME.  *sneden,  *snseden  (in  comp. 
to-snieden) ,  <  AS.  snsedan  (= OHG.  sneiton,  MHG. 
sneiten  =  Icel.  sneidha),  out,  also  feed,  a  secon- 
dary form  of  snithan,  cut :  see  snithe.  Cf .  snead^."] 
To  cut ;  lop ;  prune. 

snead^  (sned),  n.  [<  ME.  snade,  snode,  <  AS. 
sneed  (=  Icel.  sneidh),  a  piece,  bit,  slice,  <  sni- 
than (pret.  snath),  in  secondary  form  snsedan, 
cut :  see  snead^, «;.]    A  piece ;  bit ;  slice. 

snead^  (sned),  n.  [Also  sneed,  sned,  also  sneath, 
sneathe,  snathe,  snath;  <  ME.  *sned,  <  AS.  snsed, 
the  handle  of  a  scythe,  appar.  <  snithan  (pret. 
snath),  cut:  see  snead^.']  The  handle  of  a 
scythe :  same  as  snathe^.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
This  is  fixed  on  a  long  sneed,  or  straight  handle. 

Evelyn. 
Argent,  a  scythe,  the  Wade  in  chief,  the  sneyd  (or  han- 
dle) in  bend  sinister  sable,  etc.    JV.  and  Q. ,  7th  ser.,  VI.  14. 

snead^  (sned),  n.    Same  as  sneed^. 

sneak  (snek),  v.  [<  ME.  sniken  (appar.  sniken, 
whence  mod.  E.  *snick,  with  an  allowed  var. 
sneak),  for  orig.  smken  (which  would  require  a 
mod.  E.  *snike),  <  AS.  snican  (pret.  *snde,  pp. 
"snicen),  creep,  =  Icel.  *snika  (in  pp.  snikinn, 
covetous,  hankering  after)  =  Sw.  dial,  sniga 
(pret.  sneg),  creep,  =  Dan.  reflex  snige,  sneak, 
slink ;  cf .  Icel.  snikja  (weak  verb),  hanker  after, 
beg  for  food  silently,  as  a  dog,  =  Sw.  snika 
(pret.  snek),  hanker  after ;  cf.  OHG.  snahhan, 
sneak,  MHG.  snouken,  go  secretly,  G.  dial. 
sehnaacken,  schnacken,  sehnaichen,  creep ;  cf .  Ir. 
Gael,  snaigh,  snaig,  creep,  crawl,  sneak.  Prom 
the  same  ult.  verb  are  E.  snail,  snake,  snag^, 
smack'^,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  creep  or  steal 
about  privately;  go  furtively,  as  if  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  be  seen ;  slink. 

A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  68. 

I  hate  to  see  an  awkward  gawky  come  sneaking  into  the 

market.  Sheridan  (?},  The  Camp,  i.  1. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility; 
crouch;  truckle. 

Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave ; 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  154. 

3.  Tosteal;  piUer.    Be6  sneak-thief .    [CoUoq.] 
II.  trans.  To  hide;  conceal  in  a  furtive  or 

cowardly  manner.     [Rare.] 

Some  sins  dare  the  world  in  open  defiance,  yet  this  [slan- 
der] lurks,  and  mealcs  its  head. 

Alyp.  Wake,  Bationale  on  Texts  of  Scripture  (1701),  p.  222. 

[{Lafham.) 

sneak  (snek),  n.  [<  sneak, ».]  1.  A  mean,  con- 
temptible fellow ;  one  who  has  recourse  to  mean 
and  cowardly  methods ;  a  person  of  selfish  and 
cowardly  temper  and  conduct. 

A  set  of  simpletons  and  superstitious  sneaks. 

CnanvMe,  Sermons,  iv. 

They  may  tell  me  I  can't  alter  the  world — that  there 
must  be  a  certain  number  of  sneaks  and  robbers  in  i1^ 
and  if  I  don't  lie  and  filch  somebody  else  will. 

Oearge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  v. 

Don't  jaw,  Dolly.  Hold  on,  and  listen  to  me.  You  never 
were  a  sneak.  Whyte  Melville,  White  Rose,  II.  xiii. 

2.  Apettythief.  &ee sneak-thief uadLwrea-meak. 

360 
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sneakbillt  (snek'bil),  n.  [Also  sneaksbill;  < 
sneak  +  WIP-.I  A  sharp-nosed,  lean,  sneaking 
fellow. 

Chiehe-face,  a  chichlface,  mioher,  smake-Wl,  wretched 
fellow,  one  out  of  whose  nose  hunger  drops.       Cotgrave. 

sneak-boat  (snek'bot),  n.  A  small  decked  boat 
used  in  hunting  wild  fowl.  It  is  masked  with 
weeds  or  brush  when  used.     [U.  S.] 

The  usual  length  of  a  Bamegat  sneakhoat  is  12  feet,  width 
4  feet,  square  stem  34  inches  wide,  7  inches  deep. 

Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  219. 

sneak-box  (snek'boks),  n.  Same  as  sneak-boat. 
Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  427.  [U.  S.] 
sneak-cnpt  (snek'kup),  n.  [<  sneak,  v.,  +  obj. 
cup.']  A  toper  who  balks  his  glass ;  one  who 
sneaks  from  his  cup ;  hence,  a  puny  or  paltry 
fellow. 

The  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup  [sneak-up  in  some  edi- 
tions, apparently  contused  with  sneck  up]. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii  3.  99. 

sneaker  (sne'kfer),  ».  l(.  sneak  + -er^.]  1.  One 
who  sneaks;  one  who  wants  spirit;  a  sneak. 

Sneakers  and  time  servers.   Waterland,  Works,  III.  420. 

2.  A  drinking-vessel :  a  kind  of  punch-bowl. 

After  supper  he  asked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch ; 
and  immediately  called  for  a  sneaker. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  THo.  22. 

sneakiness  (sne'ki-nes),  n.  Same  as  sneaking- 
ness. 

sneaking  (sne'king),  'p.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
worthy  of  a  sneak ;  acting  like  or  characteristic 
of  a  sneak;  mean;  servile;  crouching. 

He  objected  against  religion  itself.   He  said  it  was  a  piti- 
ful, low,  sneaking  business  for  a  man  to  mind  religion. 
He  said  that  a  tender  conscience  was  an  unmanly  thing. 
Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

The  fawning,  sneaking,  and  flattering  hypocrite. 

~ 3t,  Sermons,  II.  i. 


sneer 

I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  reply. 

"■    ■    -  -       -v.,  U.  L  13». 


2.  Secret  or  clandestine,and  somewhat  discred- 
itable ;  underhand ;  hence,  in  a  less  reprehen- 
sible sense,  una  vowed;  not  openly  or  frankly 
declared. 

For  they  possess'd,  with  all  their  pother, 
A  sneaking  kindness  for  each  other. 

jr.  CoTBfte,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  1.  7. 

The  sneaking  kindness  for  "gentlemen  of  the  road"  is 
in  our  days  but  rarely  displayed, 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  |  574. 

sneakingly  (sne'king-li),  adv.  In  a  sneaking 
manner;  meanly. 

Do  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sneakingly; 

Think  the  king  sees  thee  still ;  tor  his  King  does. 

G.  Hertert,  Church  Porch. 

sneakingness  (sne'king-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  bein^  sneaking;  meanness. 

sneaksbillt,  n.    See  sneakbill. 

sneaksby  (sneks'bi),  n.  [Formerly  also  sneaks- 
bie,  sneakesMe;  <  sneak  +  -s-by  as  also  in  idlesby, 
lewdsby,  rudesby,  suresby,  wigsby,  etc.  Cf.  sneak- 
bill, sneaksbill.]  A  paltry,  sneaking  fellow;  a 
sneak. 

A  meacocke,  milkesop,  sneaksMe,  worthlesse  fellow. 

Cotgrave. 
A  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish  singularist. 

Borrow,  Works,  III.  xxxiv. 

sneak-shooting  (snek'sho'ting),  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  shooting  wild  fowl  from  a  sneak- 
boat  or  sneak-box. 

sneak-thief  (snek'thef ), ».  One  who  steals  by 
entering  houses  through  doors  or  windows  left 
open  or  unfastened.     [CoUoq.]  • 

sneak-upt,  n.    See  sneak-cup. 

sneaky  (sne'M),  a.  [<  sneak  +  -y^.]  Sonle- 
what  sneaking.    Jean  Ingelow.     [Colloq.] 

Both  dogs  had  a  sneaky  appearance,  as  though  they 
knew  a  flogging  was  in  store  for  them. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  199. 

sneap  (snep),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  sneep;  E. 
dial,  also  snape;  <  Icel.  sneypa,  orig.  outrage, 
dishonor,  chide,  snub,  lit. '  castrate '  (>  sneypa,  a 
disgrace),  =  Sw.  snopa,  castrate ;  cf .  Sw.  snoppa, 
cut  off,  snuff  a  candle;  s»«66fli,  reprove:  see 
snip,  snib,  snwb^.]  1.  To  check;  reprove  ab- 
ruptly; reprimand. 

But  life  that 's  here. 
When  into  it  the  soul  doth  closely  wind. 
Is  often  sneep'd  by  anguish  and  by  fear. 
With  vexing  pain  and  rage  that  she  no'te  easly  bear. 
J>r.  B.  Mare,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  18. 

2.  To  nip;  bite;  pinch. 

Give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 

Shak.,  tucrece,  1.  333. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  uses.] 
sneap  (snep),  n.     [<  sneap,  v.]    A  reprimand; 
a  rebuke;  a  check;  a  snub.     [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.] 


Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV., 

These  sneaps  and  reproofs  weighed  so  much  on  the 
mind  o{  the  Bishop  that,  as  he  declared,  he  watered  them 
many  times  witli  salt  tears. 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  Tii. 

snearf,  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sneer. 
sneath,sneathe(sneth,sne«H).  Sajae as snead'-, 

snead^,  snathe^,  snathe^,  snath. 
snebt  (sneb),  V.  t.    A  variant  of  snib. 
sneck^  (snek), «;.  <.  [Avar,  of  swacfc.]  To  snatch. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Her  chain  of  pearl? 
I  sneckt  it  away  finely. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Oallants,  L  2. 

Snecked  rubble.  See  rubble.— Saedk  upt,  snick  upt 
(also  sneak  up),  shut  up  !  be  hanged !  go  hang !  used  m- 
ierjectionally. 

We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Sneek  up  I 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iL  8.  101. 
Dost  want  a  master?  if  thou  dost,  I'm  for  thee ; 
Else  choose,  and  sneckup!    Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  2. 
Give  him  his  money,  George,  and  let  him  go  sniekjup. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 

She  shall  not  rise,  sir,  goe,  let  your  Master  snickJup. 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  ed.  1874,  n.  268). 

sneck^  (snek),  n.  [<  sneck^,  v.]  A  snap ;  a  click. 
[Scotch.] 

An  industrious  house,  wherein  the  birr  of  the  wheel  and 
the  sneek  of  the  reel  had  sounded. 

A.  Leighton,  Traditions  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  116. 

sneck^  (snek),  ».  [<  MB.  sneck,  snekk,  snekke, 
snek,  a  latch;  prob.  <  snack,  v.,  catch,  snatch: 
see  snack,  snatch.]  1.  The  latch  or  catch  of  a 
door  or  lid.  [Obsolete  or  provincial,  especially 
Scotch.] 

If  I  cud  tell  wheay  's  cutt  our  band  fra'  th'  sneck. 
Next  time  they  come  Ise  mack  them  jet  the  neck. 

A  Yorkshire  Dialogue  (1697),  p.  46.    (HaUiweU.) 

2.  A  piece  of  land  jutting  into  an  adjoining 
field,  or  intersecting  it.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

sneck^  (snek),  V.  t.  [<  sneck^,  n.]  To  latch  or 
shut  (a  door  or  Ud). 

sneck^  (snek),  V.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  snick. 

sneck-drawer  (snek'dr§,"6r),  n.  [<  ME.  snek- 
drawer;  <  sneclfi  +  drawer.]  One  who  draws 
a  latch;  a  latch-lifter;  hence,  a  dishonest  fel- 
low ;  a  thief. 

sneck-drawing  (snek 'drawing),  a.  Crafty; 
cheating;  roguish.     [Scotch.] 

And  you,  ye  auld  sneck-drwuiing  dog, 
Ye  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  Deil. 

sneck-drawn  (snek'dran),  a.  Mean;  stingy; 
close.    HalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sneckett  (snek'et),  n.  [<  sneck'^  +  -et.  Cf. 
snacket.]    Same  as  sneckK     Cotgrave. 

snecking  (snek'ing),  n.  In  masonry,  rubble- 
work. 

sneck-posset  (snek'pos"et),».  A  "latch-drink": 
the  kind  of  entertainment  a  person  receives 
when  the  door  is  shut  in  his  face.  N.  and  Q., 
7th  ser.,  VII.  116.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sned^  (sned),  v.    Same  as  snead^. 

sned^  (sned),  n.    Same  as  snead^.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

snedden  (sned'n),  n.  The  larger  sand-lance. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

snee  (sne),  n.  [<  D.  snee,  snede,  a  cut,  cleft, 
slice,  edge,  section  (=  MHG.  snide,  G.  schneide, 
edge),  <  snijden,  out:  see  snithe,  snead^.]  A 
knife,  especially  a  large  knife ;  a  dirk.— Sniek 
and  snee.    See  snick. 

sneed^  (sned).    A  spelling  of  snead\  snead^. 

sneed^  (sned),  TO.  [Adial.  var.  ofsmooci.]  Same 
as  snood,  2.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

sneept,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  sneap. 

sneer  (sner),  v.  [Formerly  also  snear;  <  ME. 
sneren,  <  Dan.  snserre,  grin  like  a  dog;  akin  to 
'snar,  snarU]  I,  intrans.  If.  To  grin  or  laugh 
foolishly. 

A  fourth  would  fondly  kiss  and  paw  his  companions,  and 
snear  in  their  faces,  with  a  countenance  more  antic  than 
any  in  a  Dutch  drolL  Beverley,  Virginia,  iv.  1[  18. 

2.  To  grin;  especially  and  usually,  to  grin  or 
smile  in  a  contemptuous  manner;  express  con- 
tempt by  a  grimace  marked  by  slight  turning 
up  of  the  nose. 

I  have  no  power  over  one  muscle  in  their  faces,  though 
they  sneered  at  every  word  spoken  by  each  other.    TafSr. 

3.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  expres- 
sion ;  use  words  suggestive  rather  than  expres- 
sive of  contempt;  speak  derisively. 

To  sneer  at  the  sentiments  which  are  the  springs  of  all 
just  and  virtuous  actions  is  merely  a  display  of  unthink- 
ing levity,  or  of  want  of  the  natural  sensibilities. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  92. 

=Syn.  3.  Scof,  Sneer,  Jeer,  Oibe.  Scoff  is  the  strongest 
word  for  the  expression  of  utter  contempt  or  abhoirencai 


sneer 
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brmo'?eoS'?ri?'^rcSr"o^?er'^^^^^  sneeze  (snez),  n.     [Early  mod.  B.  also  s^r^ese; 

a  laugh  by  sarcastic  language.    To  gibe  is  to  use  con-     '  sneeze,  ».]     1.  The  act  of  one  who  sneezes, 
temptuous,  mocking,  or  taunting  expressioDE.  or  the  sound  made  by  sneezing;  sudden  and 

II.  trans.  1.  To  treat  or  address  with  sneers ;    violent  ejection  of  air  through  the  nose  and 
treat  with  contempt ;  sneer  at.  mouth  with  an  audible  sound.— 2.  Snufl.    Also 

He  had  8J!«er'(J  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  lor  changing  Sirrah     snish.    Halliwell.      [Prov.Bng.]— Cup  o' sneeze, 
into  Sir.  See  cup. 

T.  £dMior(to,  Canons  of  Criticism  (1765X  p.  75.    (,HaM.)  Sneeze-horn(snez'h6m),  TO.    A  sort  of  snufif-box 

2.  To  utter  with  a  contemptuous  expression  or    ''''s.de  of  an  animal's  horn.    Halliwell. 


gnmaoe, 

"A  ship  of  fools,"  he  shriek'd  in  spite, 
"  A  ship  of  fools,"  he  meer'd  and  wept 

Tenmyton,  The  Voyage. 
3.  To  affect  in  a  specified  way  by  sneering. 

Veiy  likely  they  were  laughing  over  his  infatuation,  and 
metnng  her  fair  fame  away,  at  that  very  moment  In  the 
clubs.  Whyte  MelviUe,  White  Rose,  II.  xviit 

sneer  (sner),  n.  [<  sneer,  «.]  1.  A  derisive  or 
contemptuous  grin  or  smUe ;  an  expression  of 
the  face  marked  by  a  slight  turning  up  of  the 
nose,  and  indicating  contempt ;  a  look  of  scorn, 
disdain,  or  derision;  hence,  the  feeling  thus 
expressed, 


sneezer  (sne'z6r), ».    [<  sneeze  + -er^.1   1.  One 

who  sneezes. 
When  a  Hindu  sneezes,  bystanders  say  "Live ! "  and  the 

sneezer  replies  "  With  you ! " 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  101. 

2.  A  violent  blow;   a  blow  that  knocks  the  snibt  (snib),  n.     l<simb,v.] 

breath  out.     [Prov.Bng.]  rimand;  a  snub. 

sneezeweed  (snez'wed),  n.  Aplant  of  the  genus  Frost-bit,  numb'd  with  il-straind  mibies. 

Helemum,  mostly  the  common  H.  autumnale.  Ma/rston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  i. 

In  England  this,  though  rather  coarse,  is  known  in  oma-  gnick  (snik),  V.  t.     fSc.  also  Sneck,  E.  dial,  snia  : 


sniff 

snibt  (snib),  v.  t.  [Also  dial,  snei,  early  mod. 
E.  snibbe,  sndbbe;  <  MB.  snibben,  snybben,  <Dan. 
snibbe,  ohide,  reprimand;  another  form  of  snub 
(<  loel.  smubba  =  Sw.  mubba) :  see  a^iub^.  Cf. 
snvp,  sneap.^  To  check;  reprimand;  snub; 
sneap  or  sneb. 

Bim  wolde  he  snyhbe  sharply  for  the  nones. 

Chaucer,  (Jen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  623. 
He  cast  him  to  scold 
And  en£bbe  the  good  Oake  for  he  was  old. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

You  have  snibbed  the  poor  fellow  too  much ;  he  can 
scarce  speak,  be  cleaves  his  words  with  sobbing. 

Middletan,  Your  Five  Gallants,  ii.  3. 

A  reproof;  a  rep- 


That  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Waned  in  Its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a  sneer. 

Byron,  Lara,  i.  17. 
2.  A  verbal  expression  of  contempt;  an  in- 
sinuation of  scorn  or  derision  by  language 
more  or  less  covert  and  indirect. 

Who  can  refute  a  meert    Foley,  Moral  Philos.,  II.  v.  9. 
=Syn,  See  sn^er,  v.  i. 
sneerer  (sner'^r),  n.    [<  sneer  +  -eri.]  One  who 
sneers. 
sneerful  (sner'ful),  a.     [<  sneer  +  -/m?.] 
to  sneering.     [Bare.] 

Cell  ever  squalid  1  where  the  sneerful  maid 
wm  not  fatigue  her  hand  I  broom  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  all.  ShenOone,  Economy,  iiL 

sneeringly  (sner'ing-li),  adv.     In  a 

manner;  with  a  sneer. 
sneering-matcb  (sner'ing-maeh),  n.     A  grin- 

ning-match  (which  see,  under  grin,  v.).    HalU- 

well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


mental  culture.  Its  powdered  leaves  and  flowers  when 
snuffed  up  produce  violent  sneezing.  Recentljr  the  finer 
southwestern  species,  H.  tenu\foUum,  has  received  some 
notice.  It  is  poisonous  to  human  beings  and  to  horses. 
Both  plants  have  been  advocated  for  medical  use  in  ner- 
vous diseases.  Less  properly  called  sneezew&rt.  See  cut 
under  Heteniwm. 
Sneezewood  (snez'wud),  n.  [A  translation  of 
S.  .African  D.  nies-hout,  <  D.  niezen,  sneeze  (=  E. 
neeze),  +  hout,  wood  (=  E.  holfi-).']  A  South 
African  tree,  Ptseroxylon  utile,  or  its  timber. 
The  latter  is  a  handsome  wood  taking  a  fine  polish ;  it  is 
strong  and  very  durable,  and  but  slightly  affected  by 
moisture.  It  is  made  into  furniture,  agricultural  imple-  gnjck  (snik),  n. 
ments,  etc.,  and  is  used  tor  railway-ties,  piles,  and  similar  „  sni'D  •  a  nick 
purposes.    The  dust  produced  in  working  it  causes  sneez-  ^ ' 

ing  (whence  the  name), 
(xiven  sneezewort  (snez'wfert),  n.  [<  sneeze  +  worf^. 
Cf.  D.  mesworiei,  hellebore.]  1.  In  old  usage, 
the  white  hellebore,  Veratrum  album,To.oTe  often 
under  the  form  neezewort.  Britten  and  Mol- 
tomiijEng.PlantNames. — 2.  A  composite  herb, 
Achillea  Ptarmica,  chiefly  of  the  Old  World. 
The  flower-heads  are  larger  and  much  fewer  than  those  of 
the  yarrow,  A.  MiUefoUum;  the  leaves  are 'simple  and 
sharply  serrate,  and  when  dried  and  pulverized  are  said 
to  provoke  sneezing  (whence  the  name). 
3.  Same  as  sneezeweed. 


<  loel.  snikJca  =  Norw.  snikka  =  Sw.  dial,  snik- 
ka,  nick,  cut,  esp.  as  a  mason  or  carpenter ;  cf. 
Sw.  snickare  =  Dan.  snedker,  a  joiner ;  Sw.  sniek- 
rd  =  Dan.  snedkre,  do  joiners'  work;  D.  smk, 
a  hatchet,  a  sharp  tool.]  To  cut;  clip;  snip; 
nick. . 


sneering 


sneering-muscle  (sner'ing-mus"l),  n.    A  mus-  sneezing  (sne'zing),  ».'    [<  ME.  *snesynge,  ear- 


ele  of  expression  which  lifts  the  upper  Up  and 
draws  also  upon  the  nostril,  and  is  the  principal 
agent  in  producing  a  sneer  or  sneering  expres- 
sion of  the  face ;  the  levator  labii  superioris 
alseque  nasi.  Persons  habitually  surly  or  scornful  often 
have  a  dem  line  engraven  on  the  face,  due  to  the  frequent 
exercise  of  this  muscle.  Compare  snarlvng.m,v£cle,  under 
w/u£clel. 

sneeset,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  sneeze. 

sneesb  (snesh),  n.    [Also  snish,  snush;  <  Dan. 
snus,  snuff.    Cf.  sneeze.']    See  snush. 

sneesblng  (sne'shing),  n.     [Also  sneeshm;  < 

sneesh,  snish,  snuff,  -t-  -ing^.]      Snuff;  also,  a 

pinch  of  snuif.     [Scotch.] 

A  mull  o'  gnde  sneeshin'  to  prie.    The  Blithesmne  Bridal. 

Not  worth  a  sneeshm.  W.  Meston,  Poems. 

Sneesblng-mull,  a  snuff-box,  generally  made  of  the  end 

of  a  horn.    [Scotch.] 

sneevlet,  »•    -An  obsolete  form  of  snivel. 
sneeze  (snez),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sneezed,  ppr. 

sneezing.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  sneese^  snese,  sneze; 

<  ME.  snesen,  a  variant,  with  substitution  of  sn- 
f  or  the  uncommon  initial  sequence/»-,  of  fnesen, 

<  AS.  fnedsan = D.  fniezen,  sneeze, = Icel.  fnoesa, 
later  fnysa,  sneeze,  =  Sw.  fm/sa  =  Dan. /«y«e, 
snort:  aee  fnese,  a,nd et.  neeze.]  I.  intrans.  To 
emit  air  from  the  nose  and  mouth  audibly  and 
violently  by  an  involuntary  convulsive  action, 
as  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  or  by  stimulation  of  the  retina 
by  a  bright  light,  in  sneezing  the  glottis  remains 
open,  while  the  passage  out  through  the  mouth  is  partial- 
ly obstructed  by  the  approximation  of  the  tongue  to  the . 
roof  of  the  mouth.    See  sneezing. 

Mr.  Haliburton  brings  forward,  as  his  strongest  case,  HTian2  ^rtipI) 
the  habit  of  saying  "God  bless  you  "^r  some  equivalent  onell     (suei) 


liei  fnesynge,  <  AS.fnedsung,  verbal  n.  ot'fned- 
sa»,  sneeze :  see  sneese.    Gi.neezing.]     1.  The 
act  of  emitting  a  sneeze. 
Looking  against  the  sun  doth  induce  sneezing. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  687. 
2t.  A  medicine  to  promote  sneezing ;  an  errhine ; 
a  sternutatory. 
Sneezings,  masticatories,  and  nasals. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  363.    (Laihatn.) 
sneezing-powder  (sne'zing-pou"der),  n.  Snuff. 
Sneezing-powder  is  not  more  frequent  with  the  Irish 
than  chawing  arec  ...  is  with  these  savages. 

Herbert,  Travels,  an.  1638. 

sneg  (sneg),  V.  t.    A  Scotch  variant  of  snag^. 

snefli  (snel),  a.    [<  ME.  snel,  snell,  <  AS.  snel, 

snell,  active,  strenuous,  =  OS.  snel,  snell  =  D. 

snel  =  MLG.  snel  =  OHG.  MHG.  snel  (>  It.  snel 


Be  began  by  snicking  the  corner  of  her  foot  off  with 
nurse's  scissors.    H.  Kingsley,  Kavenshoe,  Ixiii.    (Davies.) 
One  of  the  Fates,  with  a  long  sharp  knife, 
SnicHng  off  bits  of  his  shortened  life. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Baby's  Vengeance. 

[<  snick,  v.]  1.  A  small  cut; 
snip;  a  nick.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  In  cricket, 
a  hit  in  which  the  bat  is  but  slightly  moved,  the 
ball  glancing  off  it. —  3.  A  knot  or  kink,  as  in 
yam  or  thread  where  it  is  twisted  too  tightly. 
— Snick  and  snee,  snick  or  snee,  snlck-a-snee,  a  fight 
with  knives :  used  also  jocosely  for  a  knife,  as  a  sailors' 
sheath-knife,  a  bowie-knife,  etc.    Compare  snicJcersnee. 

Among  other  Customs  they  have  in  that  town  [Genoa], 
one  is  That  none  must  carry  a  pointed  Knife  about  him ; 
which  makes  the  Hollander,  who  is  used  to  Snik  and  Snee, 
to  leave  his  Bom-sheath  and  Knife  a  Ship-board  when  he 
comes  ashore.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i  41. 

The  brutal  Sport  of  Smiek-or-Snee. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

snicker  (snik'er),  V.  [Se.  also  snicker;  cf.  Sc. 
snecker,  Weathe  loudly  through  the  nose,  snoek- 
er,  snort ;  MD.  srdck,  D.  snik,  a  sigh,  sob,  gasp, 
snikken,  gasp,  sob,  =  LGr.  snukken,  sob ;  perhaus 
ult.  akin  to  Sc.  nicker,  nicher,  neigh,  and  to  E. 
neighX,  regarded  as  orig.  imitative.]  I.  intrans. 
To  laugh  in  a  half-suppressed  or  foolish  man- 
ner; giggle. 

Could  we  but  hear  our  husbands  chat  it, 
How  their  tongues  run,  when  they  are  at  it. 
Their  bawdy  tales,  when  o'er  their  liquor, 
I'll  warr'nt  would  make  a  woman  snicker. 

Hudibras  Sediviims  (1701).    (Nares.) 
II,  trans.  To  say  in  a  giggling  manner. 

"Be  1  he !  I  compliment  you  on  your  gloves,  and  your 
handkerchief,  I'm  sure,"  sniggers  Mrs.  Baynes. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxiv. 
Also  snigger. 


lo=zFi;isnel,irnel  =  OF.isnel),0r.schnell,ayn£t,  snicker  (snik'fer),  n.     [<  snicker,  v.]    A  half- 


qtiick,  =  Icel.  snjalVr,  eloquent,  able,  bold,  = 
Sw.  snail  =  ODan.  snel,  swift,  fleet ;  cf .  Sw.  Dan. 
snille,  genius,  Dan.  snild,  shrewd,  sagacious.] 
If.  Active;  brisk;  nimble;  spirited. 

Sythyne  wente  into  Wales  with  his  wyes  alle, 
Sweys  into  Swaldye  with  his  snelle  houndes, 
For  to  hunt  at  the  hartea  in  thas  hye  laundea. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  57. 
2.  Keen;  piercing;  sharp;  severe;  hard 
sneU  frost.     [Scotch.] 

There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north, 

A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell. 

The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  120). 

He  has  unco  little  sympathy  wi'  ither  folks ;  and  he 's 

sneU  and  dure  eneugh  in  casting  up  their  nonsense  to  them. 

ScfM,  Antiquary,  xxL 

n.     [Origin   obscure.]     A  short 


piece  of  gut,  gimp,  or  sea-grass  on  which  fish- 
hooks are  tied ;  a  snood. 


suppressed  laugh;  a  giggle.  Also  snigger. 
snickersnee  (snik'Sr-sne),  n.  [An  aocom.  form 
of  snAck  and  snee,  a  combat  with  knives:  see 
snick  and  snee.]  Same  as  snick  and  snee  (which 
see,  under  snick). 

"Make  haste,  make  haste,"  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 
While  Jack  puUed  out  his  snickersnee. 

Thackeray,  Little  Eillee. 
as,  a  sniddle  (snid'l),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Long 
coarse  grass;  sedges  and  allied  plants  of  wet 
places.  HallvweU;  Britten  and  Holland,  Eng. 
Plant  Names,  [ftov.  Bng.] 
snide  (snld),  a.  and  n.  [Prob.  a  dial.  var.  of 
snithe,  sharp.]  I.  a.  Sharp ;  characterized  by 
low  cunning  and  sharp  practice;  tricky;  also, 
false;  spurious.     [Slang.] 

II.  n.  An  underhanded,  tricky  person  given 
to_sharp_ practice;  a,  sharper;  a  beat.    [Slang.] 


expression  when  a  person  sneezes.     He  shows  that  this 

custom,  which,  I  admit,  appears  to  us  at  flrst  sight  both     books  are  tied;  a  snood.    The  best  material  for  snells  _""  """'P  E^'^^T'ioe ;  asnai 

odd  and  arbitrary,  is  ancient  and  widely  extended.    It  is     is  silkworm-gut,  as  it  is  light,  strong,  and  nearly  invisible    Snider  rifle.     See  rifle^. 

rwth°°rltbYs,"a?S^iks^l?n''o%si?v"ln'  Si^K  ^'If.Ho^.TPe'  ^^  L,  ^l  '"T'  H     '""  *!?  °'  ^^^  '^Jlt'"/ ^'  ""     P-.^"^^^  ™od.  E^also  snyff;  a  sec- 
Florida,  in  Otiheite,  and  in  the  Tonga  Islands.  *en  to  a  line  or  gut.  as  a  hook  for  anghng.  oudary  form  of 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Oiig.  of  Civilisation,  p.  335.  snell-loop  (snel  lop),  n.    A  particular  tie  made 
To  sneeze  at,  to  disregard ;  show  contempt  for ;  despise :     by  looping  a  snell,  used  by  anglers, 
now  chiefly  in  the  expression  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  [CoUoq.]  snet  (snet),  n.     [Perhaps  a  var.  of  *snit,  <  LGr. 
A  buxom,  tall,  and  comely  dame,  SJ***  (=  OHG.  MHG.  snit,  G.  schnitt  =  Sw.  snitt 

Who  wlsh'd,  'twas  said,  to  change  her  name,  =  Dan.  snit),  a  slice,  cut,  wound,  <  D.  snijden  (= 

And  if  I  could  her  thoughts  divine,  (J.  schneiden),  cut:  see  snead^.l     The  fat  of  a 

Would  not  perhaps  have  mee/d  at  mme.  j  rObsolpte  or  nrov   WTurl 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  11  6.     <^^e^-     L^osoieie  or  prov.  Mg.J 

snetet,  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  snite^. 
snerellt,  snevelt,  v.    Obsolete  forms  of  snivel. 
snewlf,  V.  A  Middle  English  (and  more  original) 
spelling  of  snow^. 

snew^.    A  Middle  BngUsh  or  modem  dialectal 
preterit  of  snow^. 
sneydt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  snead^. 


'sneeve,  <  ME.  snevien,'  sneven 
(freq.  snvvelen,  snuvelen,  >  E.  sneevle,  snivel),  < 
Dan.  snive,  sniff,  snuff;  cf.  Sw.  snyfta,  sob  (see 
sm/*1);  Icel.  snippa,  G.  schnieben,  sniff;  akin  to 
snuffi :  see  snuffs  and  cf .  snivel,  sniffle,  g7iuffle.] 
I.  intrans.  To  draw  air  through  the  nose  in 
short  audible  inspirations,  as  an  expression  of 
scorn;  snuff:  often  with  at. 


Hy  professional  reputation  is  7wt  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Sir  A.  B.  Elton,  Below  the  Surface,  xxvii. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  with  or  like  a  sneeze. 

Shall  not  Love  to  me. 
As  in  the  Latin  song  I  learnt  at  school, 
Sneeze  out  a  full  God-bless-you  right  and  left? 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 


So  then  you  look'd  scornful  and  snift  at  the  dean. 

Swift,  Grand  Question  Debated. 
Miss  Pankey,  a  mild  little  blue-eyed  morsel  of  a  child, 
•  .■  .•  ^^  ■  ■  ■  instructed  that  nobody  who  sniffed  before 
visitors  ever  went  to  Heaven. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  viii. 

SnifiLug  bronchophony,  a  form  of  bronchophony  accom- 
panied with  a  snifilng  sound. 


sniff 

II.  trans.  1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath 
through  the  nose  ;  smell  of  with  an  audible  in- 
halation; snuff:  as,  to  «»i^the  fragrance  of  a 
clover-field. 

The  horses  were  miffing  the  wind,  with  necks  out- 
stretched toward  the  east.  (ybamvan,  Merv,  iii. 

2.  To  perceive  as  by  snuffing;  smell;  scent: 
as,  to  sniff  danger. — 3.  To  draw  the  breath 
through  (the  nose)  in  an  unpleasantly  audible 
manner. 

SnyffDOi  snitynge  hyt  [the  nose]  to  lowd. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  134. 

sniff  (snif ),  n.  [<  sniff,  v.  Cf .  swm/i,  to.]  1 .  The 
act  of  sniffing;  a  single  short  audible  inspira- 
tion through  the  nose. 

Oh,  could  I  hut  have  had  one  single  sup, 
One  single  miffai  Charlotte's  caudle-cup ! 

T.  Warton,  Oxford  Newsman's  Verses  (1767). 

The  intensity  of  the  pleasurable  feeling  given  by  a  rose 

held  to  the  nostrils  rapidly  diminishes ;  and  when  the 

sniffs  have  been  continued  for  some  time  scaricely  any 

scent  can  be  perceived.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  45. 

2.  Perception  of  smell  obtained  by  inhaling 
audibly;  that  which  is  taken  by  sniffing:  as,  a 
sniff  of  fresh  air.  . 

We  were  within  sniff  ot  Paris,  it  seemed. 

JR.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  238. 

3.  The  sound  produced  by  passing  the  breath 
through  the  nose  with  a  quick  effort ;  a  short, 
quick  snuffle. 

3IrB.  Gamp  .  ,  .  gave  a  ani/of  uncommon  significance, 
and  said,  it  didn't  signify. 

Vickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxix. 
The  snores  alone  were  quite  a  study,  varying  from  the 
mild  sniff  to  the  stentorian  snort. 

L.  M.  AlcoU,  Hospital  Sl^etches,  p.  13. 

sniffle  (snif'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sniffled,  ppr. 
sniffling.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  snifle;  freq.  of 
sniff,  or  var.  of  snivel  or  srmff'^.'i    To  snuffle. 
Brouffer.    To  snort  or  snifie  with  the  nose,  like  a  horse. 


A  pretty  crowd  of  smffliing,  sneaking  varlets  he  has  been 
feeding  and  pampering.      A.  E.  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  xiv. 

sniffler  (snif'16r),  n.    [<  sniffl,e  +  -eri.]    Naut., 

a  capful  of  wind. 

sniffles  (snif'lz),  n.pl.    Same  as  snuffles. 
SSaSLv  (snif'i),  a.     [<  sniff  +  -^i.]    Given  to 

sniffing:  inclined  to  be  scornful  or  disdainful ; 

pettish.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
snift^  (snift),  V.     [<  MB.  swyften,  sniffle,  <  Sw. 

snyfta,  sob,  =  Dan.  snofte,  snort,  snnffi,  sniff; 

a  secondary  form  of  the  verb  represented  by 

sniff:  see  sniff."]    I.  mtrans.  1.  To  sniff;  snuff; 

sniffle;  snivel.    Cotgrave. 

Still  snifUng  and  hankering  after  their  old  quarters. 

Landar.    (Imp.  Dust.) 

2.  To  pass  the  breath  through  the  nose  in  a 
petulant  manner. 
Kesentment  expressed  by  sni/Ung. 

Johnson  (under  smaff). 
II.  trans.  To  snuff,  as  a  candle. 
I  would  sooner  srdft  thy  farthing  candle. 

Miss  Bumey,  Camilla,  iv.  8. 

snift^  (snift),  n.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use  of 
sniffs ;  but  possibly  orig.  associated  with  snow^ 
(AS.  snimian,  snow).]  Slight  snow  or  sleet. 
Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

snifter  (snifter),  V.  i.    [<  ME.  snyfterenj  sniffle : 
a  freq.  form  of  snift^:  see  snifl?-.']    To  sniff; 
snift.  .  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
snifter  (snifter),  n.   [<  snifter,  v.]   1.  An  audi- 
ble passing  of  the  breath  through  the  nostrils ; 
a  sniff. — 2.  pi.  The  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  in 
catarrh. — 3.  A  dram;  a  nip.     [Slang.]  —  4.  A 
severe  storm;  a  blizzard.     [Western  tJ.  S.] 
snifting-valve  (snif'ting-valv),  n.    A  valve  in 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  for  the  escape 
or  the  admission  of  air:  so  called  from  the  pe- 
culiar noise  it  makes.    Also  called  taiPualve, 
blow-valve.    See  cut  under  atmospheric. 
sniftjr  (snif 'ti),  a.    [<  snift^  +  -^i.]    Having  an 
inviting  odor;  smelUng  agreeably:  3iS,  a,  snif ty 
soup.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 
snigl  (snig),  V.    [A  var.  of  snick.']    I.  trans.  To 
cut  or  chop  off.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.  ] 
II.  intrans.  To  cut;  bite;  nag. 

Others  are  so  dangerously  worldly,  snigging  and  biting, 
usurers,  hard  and  oppressing. 

Rogers,  Waaman  the  Syrian,  p.  211.    (Trench.) 

snig2  (snig),  n.      [Also  snigg;  <  MB.  snigge, 

snygge,  an  eel ;  akin  to  snag^,  snail,  snake,  lilt. 

from  the  root  of  sneak.]   An  eel.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
snigS  (snig),  a.    A  dialectal  variant  of  snug. 

Salliwell. 
snig-eel  (snig'el),  n.    A  snig.    See  snig^.    Pop. 

Sei.  Mo.,  XXIX.  255. 
snigg,  n.    See  snig^. 
sniggeri(snig'6r), «.  and*}.  A  variant  of  swicA:ej'. 
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snigger^  (snig'fer),  v.  i.    See  the  quotation. 
In  the  way  of  grappling  —  or  sniggering,  as  it  is  more 
politely  termed — i.  e.,  dragging  the  river  with  huge  grap- 
ples and  lead  attached  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

PisMng  Gazette,  Jan.  30, 1886.    (Eneyc.  Did.) 

sniggerer  (snig'6r-er),  «.  [<  snigger^  +  -eri.] 
One  who  sniggers. 

The  nephew  is  himself  a  boy,  and  the  sniggerers  tempt 
him  to  secular  thoughts  of  marbles  and  string. 

Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  ix. 

sniggle^  (snig'l),  n.  [A  var.  of  snigger^.]  A 
guttural,  nasal,  or  grunting  laugh;  a  snicker: 
used  in  contempt. 

Marks  patronized  his  joke  by  a  quiet  introductory  snig- 
gle. S.  B.  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  viii. 

sniggle^  (snig'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sniggled,  ppr. 
sniggling,  [isnig^  + -le.]  I.  m«»-a»«.  To  fish  f or 
eels  by  thrusting  bait  into  their  lurking-places : 
a  method  chiefiy  English. 

You  that  are  but  a  young  Angler  know  not  what  snig- 
lin^  ia.  .  ,  .  Any  place  where  you  think  an  Bele  may  hide 
or  shelter  her  selfe,  there  with  the  help  of  a  short  stick 
put  in  your  bait. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler  (reprint  of  1653),  x. 
I  have  rowed  across  the  Pond,  and  sniggled  for  eels. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  2. 

II,  trans.  To  catch,  as  an  eel,  by  pushing 
the  bait  into  the  hole  where  the  eel  is ;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  catch;  snare;  entrap. 
Theod.  Now,  Martell, 

Have  you  remember'd  what  we  thought  of! 
Marl.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  sniggled  him. 

Becm.  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii,  1. 

snigst  (snigz),  interj.    A  low  oath. 
Cred.  Snigs,  another ! 
A  very  perillous  head,  a  dangerous  brain. 

W.  Cartwright,  The  Ordinary  (1661).    (Jfa/res.) 

snip  (snip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snipped,  ppr.  snip- 
ping. [<  MD.  D.  snippen,  snip,  clip  (cf .  D.  snip- 
peren,  cut  in  pieces),  =  MHG.  snipfen,  snippen, 
Gr.  schmppen,  snap(cf.  Gr.schnippeln,sc}mippern, 
schnipfeln,  cut  in  pieces) ;  a  secondary  form  of 
the  verb  represented  by  E.  dial,  snap  (<  Sw. 
dial,  snoppa,  etc.,  snip),  and  perhaps  a  col- 
lateral related  to  snap  (D.  snappen,  &.  sehnap- 
pen,  etc.),  snap,  catch:  see  snop,  snuff"^,  and 
snap.  Cf.  sm6,  swMfti.]  I,  irares.  1.  To  cut  off 
at  one  light,  quick  stroke  with  shears  or  scis- 
sors ;  clip ;  cut  off  in  any  way :  frequently  with 
off. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  scissors,  .  .  and  would  snip  it  off 
nicely.   _  Armithmot. 

He  has  snipped  off  as  much  as  he  could  pinch  from 
every  author  of  reputation  in  his  time. 

Ltindfff,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Person,  ii. 

2.  To  steal  by  snipping. 

Stars  and  "  Georges  "  were  snipped  off  ambassadors  and 
earls  [by  thieves]  as  they  entered  St.  James's  Palace. 

Qvarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  14. 

3.  To  make  by  snipping  or  cutting:  as,  to  snip  a 
hole  in  one's  coat. — 4.  To  move  or  work  light- 
ly; make  signs  with,  as  the  fingers.     [Bare.] 

The  Eastern  brokers  have  used  for  ages,  and  still  use, 
the  method  of  secretly  indicating  numbers  to  one  ano- 
ther in  bargaining  by  "snipping  fingers  under  a  cloth." 
"Every  joynt  and  every  finger  hath  his  signification,"  as 
an  old  traveller  says,  and  the  system  seems  a  more  or  leas 
artificial  development  of  ordinary  finger-counting. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  223. 

II.  imtrans.  To  make  a  short,  quick  cut  or 
clip ;  cut  out  a  bit ;  clip :  sometimes  with  at  for 
the  attempt  to  cut. 

snip  (snip),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  clip;  a 
single  cut  with  shears  or  scissors;  hence,  any 
similar  act  of  cutting. —  2.  A  small  piece  cut 
off;  a  shred;  a  bit. 

Her  sparkling  Eye  is  like  the  Morning  Star; 
Her  lips  two  snips  of  crimsin  Sattin  are. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Trophies. 

Some  small  snip  of  gain. 

Dryden,  Epil.  at  his  Benefit,  1.  14. 

3.  A  share;  a  snack.     See  to  flio  srejpa,  below. 

He  found  his  friend  upon  the  mending  hand,  which  he 
was  glad  to  hear,  because  of  the  snip  that  he  himself  ex- 
pected upon  the  dividend.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4.  A  tailor.     [Cant.] 

Sir,  here 's  Snip  the  taylor 
Gharg'd  with  a  riot. 
Randolph,  Muse's  Looking  Glass,  iv.  3.    (Davies.) 
A  fashionable  snip,  who  had  authority  for  calling  him- 
self "breeches-maker  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,"  had  an 
order  to  prepare  some  finery  for  the  Emperor. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  292,  note. 
To  go  snlpst,  to  go  snacks ;  share. 

•The  Gamester  calls  out  to  me  to  give  him  good  Luck, 
and  promises  I  shall  go  Snips  with  Mm  in  what  he  shall 
win.  jr.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  II.  6. 

snipe^  (snip),  n. ;  pi.  snipe  or  snipes  (see  below). 
[<  ME.  snipe,  snype,  <  Icel.  snipa,  a  snipe  (myri- 
snipa,  a  moor-snipe) ;  cf .  Sw.  sndppa,  a  sand- 


snipe 

piper,  =  Dan.  sneppe,  snipe,  =  MD.  snippe, 
sneppe,  D.  snip,  snap  =  MLG.  sneppe,  snippe  = 
OH(j.  snepha,  snepho,  snepfa,  MH6.  snepfe,  G. 
schnepfe  (>  It.  dial,  sgneppa),  a  snipe;  prob.  orig. 
a  'snipper'  or  'snapper,'  fcom  the  root  of  snip 
or  snap :  see  snip,  snap.]  1.  A  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Scolmax  in  a  former  broad  sense,  (a)  Some 
or  any  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Scolopacidse,  having 
the  bill  straight,  much  longer  than  the  head,  dilated 
and  sensitive  at  tHe  end,  and  with  a  median  lengthwise 
groove  on  the  upper  mandible  near  the  end,  the  toes 
cleft  to  the  base,  the  primaries  not  emarginate,  and  the 
tail-feathers  barred ;  especially,  a  member  of  the  genus 
GaUinago  (Seolopax  being  restricted  to  certain  wood- 
cock). In  Great  Britain  three  species  of  Gallinago  are 
called  sn/lpe.  (1)  The  common  snipe,  or  whole-snipe,  is 
GaUineigo  ccelestis  or  Q.  media,  formerly  Seolopax  galli- 
nago. (2)  The  great,  double,  or  solitary  snipe,  or  wood- 
cock-snipe, is  G.  major.  (8)  The  small  snipe,  half-snipe,  or 
jack-snipe  is  G.  gallinula.  They  differ  little  except  in  size, 
lu  the  United  States  the  common  snipe,  also  called  jaek- 
snipe  and  Wilson's  snipe,  is  G.  wUsoni  or  fi.  ddieata,  about 
as  large  as  Q.  Tnedia,  which  it  very  closely  resembles,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  English  "  snipe,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  various  snipe-like  birds  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica, and  also  bog-snipe,  gvtter-snipe,  meadow-snipe,  aletffife- 
bird,  shad-bird,  and  shad-spirit.  It  is  from  lOJ  to  llj  inches 
long  and  from  17J  to  195  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill  is 
about  2J  inches  long.  The  upper  parts  are  blackish,  varied 
with  bay  and  tawny ;  the  scapulars  are  edged  with  tawny 
or  pale  buff,  forming  a  pair  of  firm  stripes  along  the  sides 
of  the.back  when  the  wings  are  closed ;  the  lining  of  the 
wings  and  axillary  feathers  is  barred  regularly  with  black 
and  white ;  the  tail-feathers,  normally  sixteen  in  number, 
are  barred  with  blacls,  white, and  chestnut;  the  fore  neck 
and  breast  are  light-brown  speckled  with  dark-brown ;  and 
the  belly  is  white.  (See  cut  under  G^^Zina^^o.)  Snipes  like 
these,  and  of  the  same  genus,  are  found  in  most  countries, 
and  are  called  by  the  same  name,  with  or  without  a  quali- 
fying term,  (b)  Some  other  scolopacine  or  snipe-like  bird. 
There  are  very  many  such  birds,  chiefly  distinguished  from 
sandpipers  (see  sandpiper)  by  the  length,  from  tattlers  or 
gambets  by  the  sensitiveness,  and  from  curlews,  godwits, 
etc.,  by  the  straightness  of  the  bill.  (1)  In  the  United 
States  the  gray-backed  or  red-breasted  snipes  are  birds  of 
the  genus  Maerwhamph'us,  of  which  there  are  2  species  or 
varieties,  the  lesser  and  greater  longbeak,  M.  griseus  and 
M.  scolopaceus.  See  domtchffr.  (2)  The  grass-snipe  is  the 
pectoral  sandpiper,  Actodromas  rmumlata.  See  cut  under 
sandpiper.  Also  csUei  jack-snipe.  (3)  Tlie  robin-snipe  is 
the  knot,  Tringa  canutus,  also  a  sandpiper.  (4)  The  stone- 
snipe  is  Totanus  melanoleucus,  a  tattler.  See  cut  under 
yeUowlegs.  (5)  In  Great  Britain  the  sea-snipe  is  the  dunlin, 
Tringa  or  Pelidna  alpina,  a  sandpiper.  (6)  In  Great  Britain 
the  summer  snipe  is  the  common  sandpiper,  Aetitis  hypo- 
leucus.  (7)  Painted  snipe  are  the  curious  birds  of  the  genus 
Kkynchsea  or  Rostrat^da.  See  these  words,  (c)  A  common 
misnomer,  in  various  localities,  of  the  American  woodcock, 
PhUohelaminffr :  also  called  com/mon  snipe,  big  snipe,  mud- 
snipe,  red-breasted  snipe,  big-headed  snipe,  blind  snipe, 
whistling  snipe,  wood-snipe.  See  woodcock,  (d)  A  misno- 
mer of  the  long-billed  curlew.  R.  Ridgway.  [Salt  Lake 
valley.]  (e)  pi.  The  Scolopacidse;  the  snipe  family,  ["the 
plural  means  either  two  or  more  birds  of  one  kind,  or  two 
or  more  kinds  of  these  birds:  in  the  former  sense,  the  plu- 
ral is  generally  snipe;  in  the  latter,  snipes."] 

2.  A  fool ;  a  blockhead ;  a  simpleton ;  a  goose. 

I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane. 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 

But  for  my  sport  and  profit.    Shak.,  Othello,  L  3.  391. 

And,  by  Jove,  I  sat  there  like  a  great  snipe  face  to  face 

with  him  [the  bushranger]  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  you 

like.  B.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  xxxi. 

3.  A  half-smoked  cigar  found  on  the  street. 
[Slang,  U.  S.]  — Bartram's  highland  snipe.  Same 
as  highland  plover,  ^ee  plover. — Bay-snipe,  a  bay-bird, 
or  bay-birds  collectively;  a  shore-bu'd. — Beach-snipe, 
a  beach-bird ;  especially,  the  sanderling.  See  cut  under 
sanderling. — BlUld  snipe,  the  stilt-sandpiper,  Micropa- 
Iwma  hmmniopus.  See  cut  under  MicropcUama,.  [New 
Jersey.]  —Brown  snipe.  Same  as  red-breasted  snipe  (a). 
—  Checkered  snipe,  the  turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpres. 
[Barnegat.] — Cow-snipe,  the  pectoral  sandpiper.  [Alex- 
andria, Virginia.] — Dutch  smpet.  Same  as.  G&rman 
snipe.^'EDSlish.  snipe,  the  common  American  snipe, 
Gallinago  wUsoni  or  G.  delicata.  It  is  not  found  in 
England,  but  much  resembles  the  common  snipe  of  that 
and  other  European  countries,  G.  media  or  G.  caHestis. 
See  cut  under  GaRiruago.  [U,  S.] — FrOBt-snipe,  the 
stilt-sandpiper,  Micropalama  himantoptts.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
— German  snipet.  see  German. — Gray  snipe,  the  red- 
breasted  snipe,  Macrorhamphus  griseus,  in  gray  plumage ; 
the  grayback. — Jadreka  snipe,  the  black-tailed  god- 
wit,  Linwsa  segocephala.—  MiTe-snipe,  the  common  Eu- 
ropean snipe,  Gallinago  media.  [Aberdeen,  Scotland.] 
— Painted  snipe,  a  snipe  of  the  genus  Rhynchiea  (or 
Rostratula),  wjiose  plumage,  especially  in  the  female, 
is  of  varied  and  striking  colors.  See  Rhynchsea. — Red- 
breasted  snipe.  See  red-breasted. — Bed-legged  snipe, 
the  redshank.—  Sabine's  snipe,  a  melanistic  variety  of 
the  whole-snipe,  formerly  described  as  a  ditEerent  species 
(Gallinago  sabinei).^^SiAQ  snipe,  a  carpenters'  molding 
side-plane.  See  snipe-bUl,  1. — Solitary  snipe,  the  great 
or  double  snipe,  Gallinago  major.  [Great  Britain.] — 
Whistling  snipe.  Same  as  greenshank.—Vhiie-'bel- 
lied  snipe,  the  knot,  Tringa  canutus,  in  winter  plumage. 
[Jamaica.]— Wilson's  snipe.  See  def.  1  (a).  [So  named 
from  Alexander  Wilson.]— Winter  snipe,  the  rock-snipe, 
or  purple  sandpiper.— WoodcOCk-snlpe,  the  little  wood- 
cock, or  great  snipe,  Gallinago  major.  [Great  Britain.] 
(See  also  double-snipe,  half-snipe,  hors^oot-snipe,  jack- 
snipe,  martin-snipe,  qaaH-snipe,  rail-snipe,  robinrsnipe, 
rock-snipe,  shore-snipe,  whUe-snipe.) 

snipei  (snip),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  sniped,  ppr. 
sniping.     [<  snipe\  n.]    To  himt  snipe. 

The  pleasures  of  Bay  bird  shooting  should  not  be  spoken 
of  in  the  same  sentence  with  cocking  or  sniping. 

Sportsman's  Gftzetteer,  p.  174. 


snipe 

snipe^  (snip),  re.  [A  var.  of  snsap.'\  A  sharp, 
clever  answer;  a  sarcasm.  [Prov.  Ene.  and 
Scotch.] 

snipe-bill  (snip'bil),  n.  l.  in  carp.,  a  plane 
with  a  sharp  arris  for  forming  the  quirks  of 
moldings.— 2.  A  rod  hj  which  the  body  of  a 
cart  is  bolted  to  the  axle.    JE.  H.  Knight. 

snipe-eel  (snip'el),  re.  An  eel-like  fish,  Nemieh- 
mys  scolapaeeas ;  any  member  of  the  Nemich- 
The  snipe-eel  attains  a  length  of  3  feet ;  It  is  pale- 
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snobbishness 


snip.    Cf.  snip,  re.,  1.]    Small  stout  hand-shears  sniveler,  sniveller  (sniv'l-6r),  re.     [<  smvel  + 


for  workers  in  sheet-metal, 
snip-snap  (snip'snap),  m.    [A  varied  redupli- 
cation of  snap.'\    A  tart  dialogue  with  quick 
replies. 

Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captioos  art, 
And  mip-map  short,  and  interruption  smart. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  u.  240. 

1  recollect^  when  1  was  keeping  school,  overhearing  at 

Esq.  Beach's  one  evening  a  sort  of  grave  snip-enctp  about 

Napoleon's  return  from  Egypt,  Russia  seceding  from  the     =»' ""^f .  .      ,,.        ,      •    n-      \  t. 

Coalition,  Tom  Jefferson  becoming  President,  and  what  sniveling,  snivelling  (sniv  l-mg),  Jj.  a.     Bun- 
S.  Judd,  Margaret,  iil.     ning  at  the  nose ;  drawing  up  the  mucus  in  the 


erl.]     1.  One  who  snivels,  or  who  cries  with 
sniveling. — 2.  One  who  weeps;  especially,  one 
who  manifests  weakness  by  weeping. 
And  more  lament,  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

Stu^ft,  Death  ol  Dr.  Swift. 

3.  Figuratively,  one  who  affects  tearfulness  or 
expressions  of  penitence,  especially  with  a  na- 
sal tone. 


Snipe-eel  {Ntmichthys  scolofaceusy 

colored  above,  the  back  somewhat  speckled ;  the  belly  and 

analflnareblackish.  Itisadeep-wate  "  '  "' 

often  taken  ofl  the  New  England  co 
N.  avoceUa,  is  found  in  Pnget  Sound. 

snipe-fisb  (sni  "  ' 
woodcock-fish,   bellows-fish, 


not. 
snip^  (sni'pi),  a.    [<  snipe^  +  -^i.]   Resembling 
a  snipe ;  snipe-Uke ;  scolopaeine ;  having  a  long 
pointed  nose  like  a  snipe's  bill. 

The  face  [of  the  spaniel]  is  very  peculiar,  being  smooth- 
coated,  long,  rather  wedge-shaped,  but  not  ffnipy  or  weak. 
The  Century,  XXX.  627. 

snirt  (sn6rt),  re.     [A  var.  of  snort."]     1.  A  sup- 
pressed laugh.— 2.  A  wheeze.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


nose  with  an  audible  sound ;  hence,  figurative- 
ly, whining;  weakly  tearful ;  affecting  tearful- 
ness: much  used  loosely  as  an  epithet  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  That  «nii»2i}i$r  virtue  of  meekness,"  as  my  father  would 
always  call  it.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iz.  12. 

Come  forward,  you  sneaking,  snivellmg  sot  yon. 

Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  L  1. 

snivel-'nose  (sniv'l-noz),  re.  A  niggardly  fellow. 

^ Halliwell.     pLiow.] 

sniDe-fiah  (•snin'fiBh'TM   ""l"  ti,o,  =a,.  =t,4,,<>     ui.  «re«rt.]    To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  manner;  snivel7,snivelly(sniv'l-i),  a.    [<  snivel  +  ^i.] 
snipe  nsn  (snip  jish),  re.      1.    The  sea-smpe,    snicker.    -Barres,  jSuy  Beggare.  EmmTng  at  the  nose;  snotty;  hence,  whining; 

or   trmnpet4isn,  gnitcher  (snich'er),  re.     [Origin  obscure.]     1.     sniveUng. 

-An  informer ;  a  tell-tale ;  one  who  turns  queen's  snob^  (snob),  re.  ^[Alsoinsome  senses  Sc.  snah; 


anal fln are blMkish.  Itisadeep-waterflshof theAtlantio,  Snirtle  (sn6r'tl),  ».  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  snirtled, 
°?™..*^*_''  ?A  the  New  England  coast.    A  simUar  flsh,     ppr.  srwrtUng.    [A  var.  of  snorUe,  freq.  of  snort. 

Cf .  ;    ■  -     ~    -       ■   ■ 


Snipe-fish  ^Centriscus  scolopax). 

Centriseus  (or  Macrorhamphosus)  scolopax:  so 
called  from  its  long  snout,  likened  to  a  snipe's 
beak. — 2.  A  mursenoid  or  eel-Uke  fish  of  the 
genus  Nemichthys,  as  N.  scolopaceus:  a  snipe- 
eel. —  3.  The  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris:  in  allu- 
sion to  the  snipe-Uke  extension  of  the  jaws. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

snipe-fly  (smp'fli),  re.  A  dipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Leptidse. 

snipe-nawk  (snip'hftk),  ».  The  marsh-harrier, 
Circus  seruginosus.    [South  of  Ireland.] 

snipe-like  (snip'lik),  a.  Kesembling  a  snipe 
in  any  respect ;  scolopaeine :  as,  the  smipe-Wce 
thread-fish. 

snipe's-head  (snips'hed),  n. 
gallinagiuis.    See  verumontanum 

snipper  (snip'Sr),  re.  [<  srt4p  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  snips ;  sometimes,  in  contempt,  a  tailor. 

Our  snippers  go  over  once  a  year  into  France,  to  bring 
back  the  newest  mode,  and  to  learn  to  cut  and  shape  it. 
Dryden,  Postscript  to  Hist,  of  League. 

2.  pi.  A  pair  of  shears  or  scissors  shaped  for 
short  or  small  cuts  or  bites. 


(or  long's)  evidence. — 2.  A  handcuff. 
[Slang  in  both  uses.] 
snite^f  (snit),  re.     [<  ME.  snite,  snyte,  snyghte, 
<  AS.  snite,  a  snipe ;  perhaps  allied  to  snout:  see 
snout.    Cf.  snipeKJ    A  snipe. 

Eine  fat  capon,  partridge,  snite,  plover,  larks,  teal,  ad- 
mirable teal,  my  lord.  Ford,  Sun  s  Darling,  iv.  1. 

snite^  (suit),  V. ;  pret.  andpp.  snited,  ppr.  sniting. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  snyte,  snytte;  <  ME.  sniten, 
sneten,  snyten,  <  AS.  *sn§tan  (Sonmer;  found 
only  in  verbal  n.  snytingc)  =  J>.  snuiten  =  OHG. 
snuzan,  MHCr.  sniuzen,  G.  schndmen,  sclmeueen 
=  Icel.  sm/ta  =  Sw.  snyta  =  Dan.  snyde,  blow 
(the  nose),  snuff  (a  candle) :  see  snot.']  I.  trans. 
To  blow  or  wipe  (the  nose) ;  snuff  (a  candle) ; 
in  falconry,  to  wipe  (the  beat)  after  feeding. 
II.  imtrans.  To  blow  or  wipe  the  nose. 
Ero  spettyng  &  snetyng  kepe  the  also. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 
So  looks  he  like  a  marble  toward  rain, 
And  wrings  and  snites,  and  weeps  and  wipes  again. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  VI.  i.  104. 
In  oreat,  the  caput  snithet,  v^     [Early  ME.  snithen,  <  AS.  snithan 


(pret.  snath,  pp.  sniden)  =  OS.  snithan  =  OFries. 
snitha,  snida,  snia  =  D.  snyden  =  OHG.  snidan, 
cut  (clothes),  MHG.  sniden,  G.  sehneiden  =  Icel. 
smdlia  =  Goth,  sneithan,  cut.  Cf.  snithe,  a., 
snead^,  snead^,  sneath,  snathe^.]  To  cut. 
snithe  (sniwH),  a.  [<  snithe,  v.  Cf.  snide,  a.] 
Sharp;  cutting;  cold:  said  of  the  wind.  Balli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
snipper-snapper  (8nip'6r-snap'''6r),  re.   A  small,  snithy  (snith'i),  a.     [=  G.  schneidig,  ontting, 


[Col- 


insignificant  fellow ;  a  whipper-snapper, 
loq.] 

Having  ended  hisdiscourse,  this  seeming  gentile  snipper- 
mapper  vanisht^  so  did  therontof  the  nouBensicall  delud- 
ing star-gazers,  and  1  was  left  alone. 

Poor  Sobin's  Visions  (1677^  p.  12.    (Halliwell.) 

snippet  (snip'et),  re.  [<  snip  +  -et.]  A  small 
part  or  share ;  a  small  piece  snipped  off. 

The  craze  to  have  everything  served  up  in  snippets,  the 
desire  to  be  fed  on  seasoned  or  sweetened  tid-bits,  may 
be  deplored.  ComJUmpmairy  Rev.,  XliTX.  673. 

snippetiness  (snip'et-i-nes),  re.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  snippety  or  fragmentary. 
[CoUoq.] 

The  whole  number  is  good,  albeit  broken  up  into  more 
small  fragments  than  we  think  quite  wise.  Variety  is 
pleasant,  snippetiness  is  not. 

Church  Times,  April  9, 1880,  p.  228.    (Davies.) 

snippety  (snip'et-i),  a.  [<  snip  +  -ety,  in  imita- 
tion of  rickety,  rackety,  etc.]  Insignificant; 
ridiculously  small;  fragmentary.     [CoUoq.] 

What  The  Spectator  once  called  "the  American  habit  of 
smppety  comment."  The  American,  IX.  52. 

snipping  (snip'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  snip,  v.] 
That  which  is  snipped  off;  a  clipping. 

Give  me  all  the  shreds  and  snippinffs  you  can  spare  me. 
They  will  feel  like  clothes. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Jjucian  and  Timothens. 

snippy  (snip'i),  a.  [<  snip  +  -^1.]  1.  Frag- 
mentary; snipped.     [CoUoq.] 

The  mode  followed  in  collecting  these  papers  and  set- 
ting them  forth  suggests  a  somewhat  snippy  treatment. 
_    T,,  . .  The  AtlanHe,  LXVI.  714. 

2.  Mean;  stingy. 

Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

snips  (snips),  n. 
sing,  and  pi.  [A 
plural    form    of  snips. 


sharp-edged ;  as  snithe  +  -y^.]    Same  as  srdthe. 
snivel  (sniv'l),_re.    [Early  mod.  E.  snyvell  (after 


prob.  a  var.  of  Sc.  and  B.  dial,  snap,  snape,  a 
boy,  servant,  prob.  <  Icel.  sndpr,  a  dolt,  idiot, 
Sw.  dial,  snopp,  a  boy.  The  literary  use  (def. 
3)  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  use  in  the 
universities  (def.  2),  this  being  a  contemptuoqs 
application  of  def.  1.  In  def.  4  the  word  is 
perhaps  an  independent  abusive  use  of  def.  1.] 

1 .  A  shoemaker ;  a,  journeyman  shoemaker. 
The  Shoemaker,  bom  a  Snob. 

Bwrhann,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  220,  note: 

2.  A  townsman  as  opposed  to  a  gownsman ;  a 
Philistine.  [University  cant,  especially  in  Cam- 
bridge.] 

Snobs.— ii.  term  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  who  have 
not  the  honour  of  being  members  of  the  university ;  but 
in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  "profanum  vulgu^" 
the  tag-rag  and  hob-tail,  who  vegetate  on  the  sedgy  banks 
of  Camus.  Gradus  ad  Cantabrigiam,  (1824). 

3.  One  who  is  servile  in  spirit  or  conduct 
toward  those  whom  he  considers  his  superiors, 
and  correspondingly  proud  and  insolent  toward 
those  "whom  he  considers  his  inferiors;  one  who 
vulgarly  apes  gentility. 

Ain't  a  snab  a  fellow  as  wanta  to  be  taken  for  better  bred, 

or  richer,  or  cleverer,  or  more  influential  than  he  really  is? 

Lever,  One  of  Them,  xxxii. 

My  dear  Elunkies,  so  absurdly  conceited  at  one  moment, 

and  so  abject  at  the  next,  are  but  the  types  of  their  masters 

in  this  world.    He  who  meanly  admires  mean  things  is  a 

SruA — perhaps  that  is  a  safe  definition  of  the  character. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  iL 

4.  A  workman  who  continues  working  while 
others  are  out  on  strike ;  one  who  works  for 
lower  wages  than  other  workmen;  a  knob- 
stick; a  rat:  so  called  in  abuse.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


the  verb),  <  ME.  *snovel,  *snofel,  <  AS.  *snofel  snob^t,  snnb^t  (snob,  snub),  v.  i.     [<  ME.  snob- 


ben,  sob,  <  MD.  snuben,  snore,  snort;  cf.  D. snui- 
ven,  snore,  =  Ujr.smmen  =  MHG.  sndmen,  snvp- 
fen,  G.  schnauben,  schnaufen,  snort,  snuff,  pant: 
see  snuffi-,  sniff,  snivel.]  To  sob  or  weep  vio- 
lently. 

Suh,  suh,  she  cannot  answer  me  for  snobbing. 

iCidileton,  Mad  World,  iiL  2. 
snob^t,  snub^t  (snob,  snub),  re.     [<  snob^,  snub^, 
v.]    A  convulsive  sob. 

And  eke  with  envbs  profound,  and  heaving  breast. 
Convulsions  intermitting !  [he]  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong. 

„  -i  „-      -     „ -.  ,.-„       .  S*«n»ton«,  The  School-Mistress,  St.  24. 

snevell,  sneml,  snevyll,  snyvell,  <  ME.  snevelen.  „,„„vi /™„t,\  rt^        lo        j».  i    ,, 

.mn,.l^..  sn„Lmn"fdso  Lmelen,  sniff,  s"';  T^nisT  [I?ov.  EngT  ^ucus  of 

snobbery  (snob'er-i),  n.  [<  snofti  -I-  -ery.]  The 
character  of  being  snobbish;  the  conduct  of 
snobs. 


(Somner),  snofl  (AS.  Leechdoms,  ii.  24),  mucus, 
snot.  Cf.  snuffle,  and  sniff,  snuffi-.]  1.  Mucus 
running  from  the  nose ;  snot. 

I  beraye  any  thynge  with  snyvell.  Palsgrave,  p.  723. 
2.  Figuratively,  in  contempt,  weak,  forced,  or 
pretended  weeping;  hypocritical  expressions 
of  sorrow  or  repentance,  especially  in  a  nasal 
tone;  hypocrisy;  cant. 

The  cant  and  snivel  ol  which  we  have  seen  so  much  of 
late.         St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9, 1886.    iBneyc.  Did.) 

snivel  (sniv'l),  I). ;  pret.  andvy-snieeledysnivelled, 
ppr.  sniveling,  snivelling.    [Early  mod.  E.  sneevle, 


from  the  noun,  AS.  *snofel,  snofl,  mucus,  snot: 
see  sniffle.  Hence,  by  contraction,  snool.  Cf. 
sniff,  snmff^,  snuffle.]     I.  intrans.  1.  To  run  at 

the  nose. — 2.  To  draw  up  the  mucus  audiblv  cnnVkio^  /-= i,/„  s 

throuffh  the  nose:  snuff .-!.<?    Tn  a,^  wZ,  ii  Snobbess  (snob'es), 


through  the  nose ;  snuff. — 3.  Tocrv.  ween  or „*      <.  "    .    '-».■,- 

fret,  as  children,  -^ith  snufiBng  or  s^vebiig^'         ^*iL,^L*_!?!^!??^'^^  ^^?"^y- 
Let  'em  snivel  and  cry  their  Hearts  out. 

Cangreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 
4.  Figurativeljr,  to  utter  hypocritical  expres- 
sions of  contrition  or  regret,  especially  with  a 
nasal  tone ;  affect  a  tearful  or  repentant  state. 

He  snivels  in  the  cradle,  at  the  school,  at  the  altar 
on  the  death-bed.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Eev.,  H.  liv! 

Il.t  trans.  To  suffer  to  be  covered,  as  the 
nose  or  face,  with  snivel  or  nasal  mucus. 
Nor  imitate  with  Socrates 

To  wipe  thy  snivelled  nose 

Vpon  thy  cap,  as  he  would  doe. 

Nor  yet  upon  thy  clothes. 

Babees  Bookj[E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  292. 
snivelardt,  re.     [<  ME.  snyvelard;  <  snivel  + 
-ard.]    A  sniveler.    Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  461. 


[<  sreofti  +  -ess.]  Awo- 
family.  See  snob^,  2. 
[English  university  cant.] 
snobbish  (snob'ish),  a.  [<  snob^  +  -isfei.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  snob;  resembling  a  snob, 
(a)  Vulgarly  ostentatious ;  desirous  to  seem  better  than  one 
is,  or  to  have  a  social  position  not  deserved ;  inclln  ed  to  ape 
gentility. 

That  which  we  csJl  a  snob  by  any  other  name  would  still 
be  snobbish.  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xviiL 

(6)  Proud,  conceited,  or  insolent  over  adventitious  advan- 
tages. _ 

snobbishly  (snob'ish-U),  adv.    In  the  manner 
of  a  snob. 

snobbishness  (snoh'ish-nes), «.     The  character 
or  conduct  of  a  snob. 

The  state  of  society,  viz.  Toadyism,  organized ;  baae 
Man-and-Mammon  worship,  instituted  by  command  of 
Uw;— snobbishness,  in  a  word,  perpetuated. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  Ui 


snobbism 

snobbism(snob'izm),».  [<  snofti  + -MOT.]  The 
state  of  being  a  snob;  the  manners  of  a  snol); 
snobbishness. 

The  snobbigm  would  perish  Jorthwith  (if  for  no  other 
cause)  under  public  ridicule.  Sir  W.  Hamatan. 

snobby  (snob'i),  a.  [<  smofti  +  -^i.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  snob ;  partaking  of  the  character  of 
a  snob;  snobbish. 

Our  Norwegian  travel  was  now  at  an  end ;  and,  as  a 
mobby  Englishman  once  said  to  me  of  the  Nile,  "it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  gotten  over." 

B.  Taflor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  397. 
snobling  (snob'ling),  n.    [<  snob^  +  -Ung^.^    A 
little  snob. 

You  see,  dear  anobling,  that,  though  the  parson  would 
not  have  been  authorised,  yet  he  might  have  been  excused 
for  interfering.  Thaclceray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xiL 

snobocracy  (snob-ok'ra-si),  n.  [<  snolA  +  -o-cra- 
cy  as  in  aristocracy,  democracy.']  Snobs  ooUeo- 
tively,  especially  viewed  as  exercising  or  try- 
ing to  exercise  influence  or  social  power.  Kings- 
ley.     [Humorous.] 

How  New  Yorlc  mnboeraey  ties  its  cravats  and  flirts  its 
fans  in  Madison  Square.  D.  J.  HUl,  Irving,  p.  188. 

snobographer  (snob-og'ra-f6r),  n.  A  historian 
of  snobs.  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxviii. 
[Humorous.  ] 

Bnobography  (snob-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  snob^  +  -o- 
+  Gt.  -ypafia,  <  ypd^ew,  write.]  A  description 
of  snobs.  Thaelceray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxxi. 
[Humorous.] 

snod^,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  snood. 

snod^  (snod),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  snodded,  ppr. 
snodding.  [Avar,  of  «neadi.]  To  trim;  make 
trim  or  tidy;  set  in  order.     [Scotch.] 

On  stake  and  ryce  he  knits  the  crooked  vines. 
And  snoddes  their  bowes. 

T.  Hvdion,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iv. 

snod^  (snod),  a.  [Appar.  a  form  of  the  pp.  of 
snead^  or  of  snow^,  v.]  Neat;  trim;  smooth. 
[Scotch.] 

snood  (snSd),  n.  [Also  dial,  (in  sense  2)  sneed; 
<  MB.  snod,  <  AS.  snod,  a  flUet,  snood,  =  Icel. 
snuihr,  a  twist,  twirl,  =  Sw.  snod,  snodd,  sno, 
a  twist,  twine ;  of.  Icel.  srma,  turn,  twist,  =  Sw. 
sno  =  Dan.  sno,  twist,  twine.  Cf.  snwre,  m.] 
1.  A  fillet  formerly  worn  by  young  women  in 


Scotland  to  confine  the  hair.  It  was  held  to  be 
emblematic  of  maidenhood  or  virginity. 

The  gnood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided 
her  hair  had  an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied 
to  her  maiden  character.  It  was  exchanged  for  the  curch, 
toy,  or  coif  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron 
state.  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  6,  note. 

2.  In  angling,  a  hair-line,  gut,  or  silk  cord  by 
which  a  fish-hook  is  fastened  to  the  line;  a  snell; 
a  leader  or  trace.  Also  sneed.  [Prov.  Bug.  and 
Scotch.]  —  3.  One  of  the  short  lines  of  a  bul- 
tow  to  which  the  hooks  are  attached:  also  called 
by  fishermen  ganging.  The  snoods  are  6  feet 
long,  and  placed  at  intervals  of  12  feet. 

snood  (snod),  V.  t.  [<  snood,  ».]  1.  To  bind 
up  with  a  snood,  as  a  maiden's  hair. 

Hae  ye  brought  me  a  braid  o'  lace, 
To  mood  up  my  gowden  hair? 
Sweet  William,  and  may  Margaret  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  IBS). 

3.  To  tie,  fasten,  or  affix,  as  an  anglers'  hook 
when  the  end  of  the  line  or  gut-loop  is  seized 
on  to  the  shank  of  the  hook. 

snooded  (sno'ded),  a.  [<  snood  +  -edK]  Wear- 
ing or  having  a  snood. 

And  the  snooded  daughter  .  .  . 
Smiled  on  him.         WMtMer,  Barclay  of  Uiy. 

snooding  (sno'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  snood, 
v.]    That  which  makes  a  snood;  a  snood. 

Each  baited  hook  hanging  from  its  short  length  of 
mooding.  Field,  Oct.  17, 1885.    (Emsyc.  Diet.) 

snook^  (sn6k),  V.  i.  [Also  Sc.  snouk;  <  ME. 
snoken,  <  LG.  snohen,  snoken  =  S  w.  snoka,  search, 
hunt  for,  lurk,  dog  (a  person) ;  cf .  Icel.  snaka, 
Dan.  mage,  rummage,  snufE  about,  Sw.  dial. 
snok,  a  snout,  Gr.  schnokern,  snuff.]  1 .  To  lurk ; 
lie  in  ambush;  pry  about. 
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I  must  not  lose  my  harmlesse  recreations 
Abroad,  to  snook  over  my  wife  at  home. 

Brome,  New  Academy,  ii.  1.    {Na/res.) 

2.  To  smell ;  search  out.     [Scotch.] 
Snoruk  but,  and  snauk  ben, 
I  find  the  smell  of  an  earthly  man ; 
Be  he  living,  or  be  he  dead, 
His  heart  this  night  shall  kitchen  my  bread. 

The  Bed  Min  (in  Lang's  Blue  Faiiy  Book). 

snook^  (snok),  n.     [<  D.  snoek,  a  pike,  jack.] 

1.  The  cobia,  crab-eater,  or  sergeant-fish,  Ela- 
cate  Canada.   See  out  under  cobia.    [Florida.]  — 

2.  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Centropomws;  arobalo. 
See  robalo,  and  cut  under  Centropomus. — 3.  A 
garfish. — 4.  A  carangoid  fish,  Thyrsites  atun: 
so  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also 
snoek  (a  Dutch  form). 

snool  (snBl),  V.  [A contraction  otsnivel,  as d/rool 
isofdrfceZ.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  snivel. — 2,  To 
submit  tamely. 

II.  trans.  To  keep  in  subjection  by  tyranni- 
cal means. 

[Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
snool  (snol),  n.     [A  contraction  of  snivel;  cf. 
snool,  V .]    One  who  meanly  subjects  himself  to 
the  authority  of  another:  as,  "ye  silly  snool," 
Bamsay.     [Scotch.] 

snoop  (sn6p),  i>. «.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  snoofci.]  To 
pry  about ;  go  about  in  a  prying  or  sneaking 
way.     [Colloq.] 

snoop  (sn5p),  n.    [<  snoop,  v.]   One  who  snoops, 
or  pries  or  sneaks  about;  a  snooper.   [Colloq.] 
snooper  (snS'pSr),  n.    One  who  pries  about;  a 
sneak.     [CoUoq.] 

snooze  (snijz),  v.  «. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snoozed,  ppr. 
snoozing.  [Prob.  imitative,  ult.  identical  with 
snore  (cf .  choose,  AS.  pp.  coren;  lose,  AS.  pp.  lore 
or  lorn),  perhaps  affected  by  the  form  of  sneeze.] 
To  slumber;  take  a  short  nap.  [CoUoq.] 
Snooze  gently  in  thy  arm-chair,  thou  easy  bald-head ! 

Thaekeray,  Newcomes,  xlix. 
Another  who  should  have  led  the  same  snoozing  coun- 
trified existence  for  these  years,  another  had  become  rust- 
ed, become  stereotype ;  but  I,  I  praise  my  happy  constitu- 
tion, retain  the  spring  unbroken. 

B.  L.  Steveman,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

snooze  (sniSz),  n.    [<  snooze,  v.]    A  short  nap. 

That  he  might  enjoy  his  short  snooze  in  comfort. 

Quarterly  Bev. 

snoozer  (snS'zer),  n.    One  who  snoozes. 

snoozle  (snS'zl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snoozled, 

ppr.  snoozUng.     [A  var.  of  nwszle.]    To  nestle ; 

snuggle. 

A  dog . . .  snoozled  its  nose  overforwardly  into  her  face. 

E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  iii.    (fiavles.) 

snore  (snor),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snored,  ppr.  snor- 
ing. [<  MB.  snoren,  <  AS.  *snorian,  snore  (> 
snora,  a  snoring;  et.fnora,  a  snoring),  =  MD. 
snorren  =  MLG.  snorren,  LG.  snoren,  grumble, 
mutter ;  cf .  snork,  snort,  and  snar.]  I.  intrans. 
To  breathe  with  a  rough,  hoarse  noise  in  sleep ; 
breathe  noisily  through  the  nose  and  open 
mouth  while  sleeping.  The  noise  is  sometimes  made 
at  the  glottis,  the  vocal  chords  being  approximated,  but 
somewhat  loose ;  while  the  veiy  loud  and  rattling  inspira- 
tory noise  often  developed  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
soft  palate. 

Weariness 
Can  snme  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down-pillow  hard. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6.  34. 
Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout. 
And  kisB'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout. 

Bay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  1.  36. 

II,  trans.  To  spend  in  snoring,  or  otherwise 
affect  by  snoring,  the  particular  effect  or  infiu- 
ence  being  defined  by  a  word  or  words  follow- 
ing. 

He  .  .  . 

Snares  out  the  watch  of  night. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5.  28. 

snore  (snor), «.  [<.  snore,  v.]  A  breathing  with 
a  harsh  noise  through  the  nose  and  mouth  in 
sleep ;  especially,  a  single  respiration  of  this 
Mnd.    See  snore,  v.  i. 

There 's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  U.  1.  218. 

snore-hole  (snor'hol),  n.  One  of  the  holes  in 
the  snore-piece  or  lowest  piece  in  a  pump-set, 
through  which  the  water  enters.  See  snore- 
piece. 

snore-piece  (snor'pes),  n.  In  mining,  the  sue- 
tion-pipe  of  the  bottom  lift  or  drawing-lift  of 
a  pump,  or  that  piece  which  dips  into  the  sump 
or  fork,  it  is  closed  at  the  bottom,  but  provided  with 
holes  in  the  sides,  near  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
water  enters,  and  which  are  small  enough  to  keep  out 
chips  or  stones  which  might  otherwise  be  sucked  in.  Also 
called  wind-bore  and  tail-piece. 

snorer  (snor'fer),  n.  [<  MB.  snorare;  <  snore,  v., 
-H  -er^.]    One  who  snores. 


snotter 

snorkt  (sndrk),  v.  i.  [<  MB.  *snorken  (found 
only  as  snorten),  <  D.  snorken  =  MLG.  snorken, 
LG.  snorken,  snurken,  snore,  =  Dan.  snorke  = 
Sw.  snorka,  snurka,  threaten,  =  Icel.  snerkja, 
snarka,  sputter,  =  MHG.  snarchen,  G.  schnar- 
ehen,  snore,  snort;  with  formative  -k,  from 
snore  {aaharkivovD.'hear):  see  swore.  Gt.  snort.] 
To  snore ;  snort. 

At  the  cocke-crowing  before  daye  thou  shalt  not  hear 
there  the  servauntes  snorke. 

Stapleton,  Fortress  of  the  Faithe,  fol.  121  b.    (Latham.) 

snorlet,  "■  »•  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  an  er- 
ror for  snort,  or  snore,  or  snortle.]  To  snore  (?). 

Do  you  mutter?  sir,  snorle  this  way. 
That  I  may  hear,  and  answer  what  you  say. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tab,  it  1. 

snort  (sndrt),  V.  [<  ME.  snorten,  snurten,  snore, 
put  for  *snorken  (by  the  occasional  change  of 
B  to  t  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  as  in  baf^  from 
back'^):  see  snork.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  snore 
loudly. 

As  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe. 

CTumcer,  Reeve's  Tale,  L  243. 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  belL 

SMk.,  Othello,  i.  1.  90. 

2.  To  force  the  air  with  violence  through  the 
nose,  so  as  to  make  a  noise:  said  of  persons 
under  excitement,  and  especially  of  high-spirit- 
ed horses. 

He  chafes,  he  stamps,  careers,  and  turns  about; 
He  foams,  gnorte,  neighs,  and  fire  and  smoke  breathes  out. 
Fair/ax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  29. 

Duncan  .  .  .  conceived  the  speaker  was  drawing  a  par- 
allel between  the  Duke  and  Sir  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat; 
and,  being  of  opinion  that  such  comparison  was  odious, 
snorted  tluice,  and  prepai'ed  himself  to  be  in  a  passion. 
Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xlvi. 

3.  To  laugh  outright  or  boisterously;  burst 
into  a  horse-laugh.  [Vulgar.]  — 4f.  To  turn 
up:  said  of  the  nose. 

Hir  nose  snorted  up  for  tene.      Bom.  of  the  Base,  1. 157. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  express  by  a  snort;  say  with 
a  snort :  as,  to  snort  defiance. 

"  Such  airs  I "  he  snorted;  "the  likes  of  them  drinldng 
tea."  The  Century,  XLI.  340. 

2.   To  expel  or  force  out  as  by  a  snort. 

Sn^orting  a  cataract 
Of  rage-froth  from  every  cranny  and  ledge. 

Ijowdl,  Appledore. 

snort  (sn6rt),  n.  '[<  snort,  v.]  A  loud  abrupt 
sound  produced  by  forcing  air  through  the  nos- 
trils. 

snorter^  (snSr'ter), «.  l<  snort +  -er'>:]  1.  One 
who  snores  loudly. — 2.  One  who  or  that  which 
snorts,  as  under  excitement. — 3.  Something 
fierce  or  furious,  especially  a  gale :  something 
large  of  its  kind.  [Slang.] — 4.  The  wheatear 
or  stonechat,  Saxicola  cena/nthe.  See  cut  under 
stoneehat.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

snorter^  (sn6r't6r),  n.    Naut.,  same  as  snotter^. 

snorting  (sndr'ting),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  snort, 
I).]     1.  The  act  of  forcing  the  breath  through 
the  nose  with  violence  and  noise ;  the  sound 
thus  made. 
The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan. 

Jer.  viii  16. 

2f.  The  act  of  snoring;  the  noise  thus  made, 
snortlef  (sndr'tl),  v.  i.    [Preq.  of  smort,  v.]    To 
snort;  grunt. 

To  wallow  almost  like  a  beare. 
And  snortle  like  a  hog. 

Breton,  Floorish  upon  Fancie,  p.  7. 

snortyt  (sn&r'ti),  a.  [<  snort  +  -y^.]  Snoring; 
broken  by  snorts  or  snores. 

His  nodil  in  crossewise  wresting  downe  droups  to  the 

growndward, 
In  belche  galp  vometing  with  dead  sleape  snortye  the 

collops.  Stanihmrst,  ^neid,  iii.  645.    (J)avfies.) 

snot  (snot),  m.  [Earlymod.  B.  alsosTOdi;  <ME. 
snot,  snotte  ;  not  in  AS. ;  =  OPries.  snoUe  =  D. 
snot  =  MLG.  LG.  snotte  =  MHG.  snuz,  a  snuf- 
fling cold,  =  Dan.  srtot,  snot:  see  snite^.]  X. 
Nasal  mucus.     [Low.] 

Pieces  of  Linen  Hags,  a  great  many  of  them  retaining 
still  the  Marks  of  the  Sruit. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  II.  32. 

2.  A  low,  mean  fellow;  a  sneak;  a  snivel: 
used  as  a  vague  term  of  reproach.     [Low.] 

3.  The  snuff  of  a  candle.  HalUwell.  [Prov 
Eng.] 

snot  (snot),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  snotted,  ppr. 

snotting.    i<snot,n.]    To  free  from  snot;  blow 

or  wipe  (the  nose).     [Low.] 
snotteri  (snot'Sr),  v.  i.     [Freq.  of  snot,  v. ;  cf . 

D.  snotterig  =  G.  dial,  schnoddrig,  snotty.]     To 

breathe  through  an  obstruction  in  the  nostrils ; 

blubber;  sob;  cry.     [Scotch.] 


Snotter  (4). 

,  sprit  with  the  lower  end  ia 

the  snotter  6. 


snotter 

What  Bignifled  his  bringing  a  woman  here  to  matter  and 
snivel,  and  bother  their  Lordships? 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxiii. 

snotterl  (snot'er),  n.  [<  snotter\  v.']  1.  The 
red  part  of  a  turkey-cook's  head. —  2.  Snot 
[Seotch.] 

snotter^  (snot'er),  n.  [Also  corruptly  snorter; 
perhaps  ult.  connected 
with  snod^,  snood,  a  fil- 
let, band,  <  leel.  snuthr, 
a  twist,  twirl:  see  snood, 
snod,  1.]  Naut. :  (a)  A 
rope  so  attached  to  a 
royal-  or  topgallant- 
yardarm  that  in  send- 
ing down  the  yard  a 
tripping-line  bent  to 
the  free  end  of  the  snot- 
ter pulls  off  the  lift  and 
brace.  (6)  A  beeket  fit- 
ted round  a  boat's  mast 
with  an  eye  to  hold  the 
lower  end  of  the  sprit 
which  is  used  to  extend 
the  sail. 

snottery  (snot'er-i),  n. ; 
pi.  snotteries   (-iz).     [< 
snot  +  -ery.'\    Snot;  suottiness;  hence,  figura- 
tively, filthiness. 

To  purge  the  snottery  of  our  slimie  time ! 

Ma/rgton,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  ii. 

snottily  (snot'i-U),  adv.    In  a  snotty  manner. 
snottiuess  (snot'i-nes),  n.     The  state  of  being 
snotty, 
snotty  (snot'i),  a.    i<  snot  + -y^.']    1.  Foul  with 
snot.     [Low.] 
Better  a  snotty  child  than  his  nose  wiped  off. 

O.  Herbert,  Jacola  Pmdentum. 

2.  Mean;  dirty;  sneering;  sarcastic.     [Low.] 
snotty-nosed  (suot'i-nozd),  a.     Same  as  snotty. 

[Low.] 
snouk  (snouk),  V.  i.  A  Scotch  form  of  snooJc^. 
snout  (snout),  n.  [<  ME.  snouie,  snowte,  snute 
(not  found  in  AS.)  =  MD.  snuite,  D.  snmt  = 
MLG.  LGr.  snute  =  Gr.  schnauze,  G.  dial,  schnau, 
a  snout,  beak,  =  Sw.  smit  =  Dan.  snude, 
snouc;  connected  with  snot,  snite^:  see  snot, 
and  or.  snite^.  Cf.  also  Sw.  dial,  snok,  a.  snout, 
LGr.  snau,  G.  dial.  scJmuff,  a  snout,  B.  smuff\ 
sniff,  all  from  a  base  indicating  a  sudden  draw- 
ing in  of  breath  through  the  nose.]  1.  Apart 
of  the  head  which  projects  forward;  the  fxa- 
thest  part  or  fore  end  of  the  head;  the  nose, 
or  nose  and  jaws,  when  protrusive ;  a  probos- 
cis; a  muzzle;  a  beak,  or  beak-like  part ;  a  ros- 
trum. 

Thou  art  like  thy  name, 

A  cruel  Boar,  whose  snout  hath  rooted  up 

The  fruitful  vineyard  of  the  commonwealth. 

Flete?ih^(and  another  7),  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 

They  write  of  the  elephant  that,  as  if  guilty  of  his  own 

deformity,  and  therefore  not  abiding  to  view  his  snmtt  in 

a  clear  spring,  he  seeks  about  for  troubled  and  muddy 

waters  to  driiA  in.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  439. 

2.  Specifically,  in  ickth.,  that  part  of  the  head 
which  is  in  front  of  the  eyes,  ordinarily  consist- 
ing of  the  jaws. —  3.  Anything  that  resembles 
the  snout  of  a  hog  in  shape  or  in  being  used  for 
rooting  or  plowing  up  the  ground,  (a)  The  nose 
of  man,  especially  when  large,  long,  or  coarse :  used  ludi- 
crously or  in  contempt. 

Be  the  knave  never  so  stoute, 
I  shall  rappe  him  on  the  snoiUe. 
Playe  of  Hobyn  Hade  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  428). 

Her  subtle  snout 
Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  357. 

(b)  In  entom. :  (1)  The  rostrum  or  beak  of  a  rhynchophorons 
beetle  or  weevil.  See  snout-beetle  and  rostrum,  and  cuts 
under  Balaninus  and  diamond-beetle.  (2)  A  snout-like 
prolongation  of,  or  formation  on,  the  head  of  various  other 
insects.  See  snout-butterjty,  snout-mite,  snovt^moth.  (c) 
The  nozle  or  end  of  a  hollow  pipe,  (d)  Naut.,  the  beak  or 
I>rojecting  prow  of  a  ram. 
The  Merrimac's  snmd  was  knocked  askew  by  a  ball. 

New  York  Tribune,  March  16, 1862. 

(e)  The  front  of  a  glacier. 

At  the  end,  or  snout,  of  the  gl  acier  this  water  issues  forth. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  161. 

The  ends  or  snouts  of  many  glaciers  act  like  ploughshares 

on  the  land  in  front  of  them. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  68. 
(/)  In  cimch.,  the  rostrum  of  a  gastropod  or  similar  mol- 
tusk. 

snout  (snout),  V.  t  [<  snout,  ».]  To  furnish 
with  a  snout  or  nozle ;  point.  Howell. 
snout-beetle  (suout'be''tl),  n.  Any  beetle  of 
the  coleopterous  suborder  Shynchophora,  aU 
the  forms  of  which  have  the  head  more  or  less 
prolonged  into  a  beak :  as,  the  imbricated  snout- 
beetle,  Epicxrus  imbricatus.    Several  kinds  are  dis- 
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tinguished  by  qualifying  terms,  as  club-homed,  Anthribi- 
dee;  leaf-rolling,  AttOaUdae;  elongate,  Brenthidse.  These 
are  collectively  known  as  straight-homed  snout-beetles  (Or- 
thscerata),  as  distinguished  from  the  bent-homed  snout, 
beetles  (Gonatoeerata).  Among  the  latter  are  the  true  wee- 
vils or  curculios,  and  also  the  wood-eating  snout-beetles,  or 


snowbird 

molecular  contact,  and  the  snow,  losing  its  white  color, 
assumes  the  form  of  ice.  This  change  takes  place  when 
snow  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  ice  of  a  glacier. 
R'ecipitation  takes  the  form  of  snow  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface  is  near  or  below  the 
freezing-point,  and  the  flakes  are  larger  the  moister  the 
air  and  the  higher  its  temperature.  The  annual  depth  of 
snowfall  and  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  are  important  elements  of  climate.  In 
a  ship's  log-book  abbreviated  s. 
3.  A  snowfall;  a  snow-storm.  [Colloq.]  — 3. 
A  winter;  hence,  in  enumeration,  a  year:  as, 
five  snows.  [North  Amer.  Indian.]  — 4.  Some- 
thing that  resembles  %now,  as  white  blossoms. 

That  breast  of  snow.  IHonysius  (trans.). 

The  Uly's  snow.  Moore,  tr.  of  Anacreon's  Odes,  Ii. 

5.  In  her., -white;  argent. 

The  feeld  of  snow,  with  thegle  of  blak  therinne. 

Cha/ucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  393. 
Red  snow.  See  Protoeoceus. 
snow^  (sno),  V.  [<  MB.  snowen,  snmven  =  D. 
sneeuwen  =  Icel.  snjofa,  snjova,  snjava  =  Sw. 
snoa,  snoga  =  Dan.  sne  (of.  It.  nevicare,  nevigare 
=  Sp.  Pg.  nevar  =  B.  neiger),  snow ;  from  the 
noun.  The  older  verb  was  ME.  snewen,  sniwen, 
<  AS.  sniwian,  snow:  see  snow^,  m.]  I.  intrans. 
TofaUassnow:  used  chiefly  impersonally:  as, 
it  snows;  it  snowed  yeateidLaj. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  scatter  or  cause  to  fall  like 
snow. 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves,  hail  kissing- 
comflts,  and  snow  eringoes.    Shdk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6.  21. 

2.  To  surround,  cover,  or  imprison  with  snow: 
with  in,  up,  under,  or  over :  often  used  figura- 
tively.   See  snow-bound. 

I  was  snowed  «^  at  a  friend's  house  once  for  a  week. .  .  . 
I  went  for  only  one  night,  and  could  not  get  away  till 
that  very  day  se'nnight.  Jan£  Austen,  Emma,  xili. 

snow^  (sho),  n.  [<  MD.  sna/uw,  snau,  D.  snaauw, 
a  kind  of  boat ;  prob.  <  LGr.  snau,  Gr.  dial,  schnau, 
a  snout,  beak,  =  G.  dial,  schnuff,  a,  snout:  see 
snout."]  A  vessel  equipped  with  twffmasts,  re- 
sembling the  mainmast  and  foremast  of  a  ship, 
and  a  third  small  mast  just  abaft  and  close  to 
the  mainmast,  carrying  a  trysail,  in  rig  it  re- 
sembles a  brig,  except  that  the  brig  bends  her  fore-and- 
aft  mainsail  to  the  maiimiast,  while  the  snow  bends  it  to 
the  trysail-mast.  Tessels  are  no  longer  rigged  in  this  way. 
There  was  no  order  among  us — he  that  was  captain  to- 
day was  swabber  to-morrow.  ...  I  broke  with  them  at 
last  for  what  they  did  on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow  ;  no  mat- 
ter what  it  was ;  bad  enough,  since  it  frightened  me. 

Scott,  Kedgauntlei^  ch.  xiv. 

snow-apple  (sn6'ap"l),  n.    A  variety  of  apple 
which  has  very  white  flesh. 
nyf)  =  Gr!  vuj>a  (ace),  snow,  vi^^,  a  snowflake,  snowball  (sno'bai),  n.   [<ME.  *snav)eballs,snay- 
Zendsnjafe,  snow;  all  from  the  verb  represent-     oalle;  <snow^  +  baU'-.]     1.  Aballof  snow;  a 
ed  by  OHG.  sniwan,  MHG.  snien,  G.  schneien,  L.    round  mass  of  snow  pressed  or  rolled  together. 


snout-butterfly  (snout'but"6r-ffl),  n.  Any  but- 
terfly of  Htlbner's  subfamily  Hypati,  or  Boisdu- 
val's  subfamily  Libythides,  of  the  Mrydnidai. 

snouted  (snou'ted),  o.  [<  snout  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  snout  of  a  kind  specified  by  a  qualifying 
word:  as,  long-snouted,  -pig-snouted. 

Antae,  resembling  a  Mule,  but  somewhat  lesse ;  slender 
snouted,  the  nether  chappe  very  long,  like  a  Trumpet. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  836. 

snouter  (snou'tSr),  n.    A  cutting-shears  for  re- 
moving the  cartilage  from  a  pig's  nose,  to  pre- 
vent the  pig  from  rooting. 
snout-falrt  (snout'far),  a.    Good-looking. 
Str.    Not  as  a  suitor  to  me.  Sir  ? 

Sw.  No,  you  are  too  great  forme.  Nor  to  your  Mopsey 
without:  though  shee  be  snout-faire,  and  has  some  wit, 
shee  's  too  little  for  me.  Brome,  Court  Beggar,  ii.  1. 

snout-mite  (snout'mit),  n.    A  snouted  mite; 
any  acarid  or  mite  of  the  family  Bdellndse. 
snout-motll  (snout'mdth),  m.     1.  Any  moth  of 
the  noctuid  or  deltoid  family  Hypenidx:  so 
named  from  the  long,  compressed,  obliquely 
ascending  palpi.     See  out  under  Hypena. — 2. 
A  pyraUd  moth,  as  of  the  family  Crambidse :  so 
called  because  the  palpi  are  large,  erect,  and 
hairy,  together  forming  a  process  like  a  snout 
in  front  of  the  head.    See  out  under  Crambidse. 
snout-ring    (snout'ring),    n.    A   ring   passed 
through  a  pig's  nose  to  prevent  rooting. 
snouty  (snou'ti),  a.  EesembUng  a  beast's  snout ; 
long-nosed. 

The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big. 
Broad  and  snouty  like  a  pig. 

Otway,  Poet's  Complaint  of  his  Muse. 
The  lower  race  had  long  snmity  noses,  prognathous 
mouths,  and  retreating  foreheads. 

Harpei's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  299. 

snowl  (sno),  n.  [Sc.  snaw;  <  ME.  snow,  snou, 
snouh,  snoug,  snau,  snaw,  <  AS.  sndw  =  OS. 
srieu,  sneo  =  MD.  sneeuw,  snee,  D.  sneeuw  =  MLG. 
snei,  sne,  LG.  snee  =  OHG.  sneo,  MHG.  sne.  Or. 
schnee  =  Icel.  sneer,  snjdr,  snjor  =  Sw.  sno  =  Dan. 
sne  =  Goth,  snaiws,  snow ;  related  to  OBulg.  sni- 
gu  =  Serv.  snijeg  =  'Bdh.ew..  snih  =  Pol.  snieg  = 
Buss,  sniegii  =  Lith.  snegas  =  Lett,  snegs  =  Olr. 
sneehta,  Ir.  sneachd,  Gael,  sneachd,  snow;  L.  n 
(niv-,  orig.  *snighv-)  (>It.  neve  =  Sp.  nieve  =  P| 
neve;  also,  through  LL.  *m/vea,  F.  neige :  'V 


nmgere,  impers.  ningit  {y/  srdghv-),  Gr.  vt^eiv, 
impers.  v'ujiEt,  snow,  Lith.  snigti,  sningti,  Zend 
■\/  snizh,  snow;  Gael,  srddh,  ooze  in  drops,  Ir. 
snidhe,  a  drop  of  rain;  Skt.  •/  snih,  be  sticky 
or  oUy,  =  sneha,  moisture,  oil.  Cf .  Skt.  •/  nij, 
cleanse,  Gr.  vi^eiv,  wash.  The  mod.  verb  snowi 
is  from  the  noun.]  1.  The  aqueous  vapor  of 
the  atmosphere  precipitated  in  a  crystalline 
form,  and  falling  to  the  earth  in  flakes,  each 
flake  consisting  of  a  distinct  crystal,  or  more 
commonly  of  combinations  of  separate  crys- 
tals. The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system, 
and  are  generally  in  the  form  of  thin  plates  and  long 
needles  or  spiculte;  by  their  different  modes  of  union 


Crystals  of  Snow,  after  Scoresby. 

they  present  uncounted  varieties  of  very  beautiful  fig- 
ures. The  whiteness  of  snow  is  due  primarily  to  the 
large  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  luising  from  the 


The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her  like  a  noble- 
man, and  she  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snowbaU. 

Shah,  Pericles,  Iv.  6. 149. 

2.  The  cultivated  form  of  the  shrub  Viburnum 
Opulus;  the  guelder-rose.  The  name  is  from  its 
large  white  balls  of  flowers,  which  in  cultivation  have  Be- 
come sterile  and  consist  merely  of  an  enlarged  corolla. 
See  cranberry-tree,  and  cut  under  neutral. 

3.  In  cookery:  (a)  A  pudding  made  by  putting 
rice  which  has  been  swelled  in  milk  round  a 
pared  and  cored  apple,  tying  up  in  a  cloth,  and 
boilingwell.  (6)  White  of  egg  beaten  stiff  and 
put  in  spoonfuls  to  float  on  the  top  of  custard, 
(c)  Bice  boiled,  pressed  into  shape  in  a  cup, 
and  variously  served — wild  snowDaJI.  Same  as 
redroot,  1. 

snowbalKsno'bai), ».   [,<  snowball,  n.]  1.  trans. 
Topelt  with  snowballs. 
n.  intrans.  To  throw  snowballs. 
There  are  grave  professors  who  cannot  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  immorality  of  drinking  and  snow- 
balling.  j^.  ^.  Sev.,  CXXVI.  483. 

snowball-tree  (sno'bai-tre),  n.    Same  as  snow- 
ball, 2. 

snowbank  (sno'bangk),  n.    A  bank  or  drift  of 
snow. 

The  whiteness  of  sea  sands  may  simulate  the  tint  of 

old  snowbanks.  The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  697. 

snowberry  (sno'ber'-'i),  n. ;  pi.  snowberries  (-iz). 

1.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Symphoricarpus,  chief- 
ly 8.  racemosus,  native  northward  in  North 
America,  it  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  ornamental. 
But  not  edible,  white  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  not  showy,  and  the  habit  is  not  neat 

2.  A  low  erect  or  trailing  rubiaceous  shrub, 
Chiococca  raeemosa,  of  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal America,  entering  Florida— creeplne  snow- 
nai^,  an  erioaceous  plant,  Chiogenes  serpt^olia,  of 
northern  North  America.  It  is  a  slender  creeping  and 
trailing  scarcely  woody  evergreen,  with  thyme-like  leaves 
and  small  bright- white  berries.  It  has  the  aromatic  flavor 
of  the  American  wintergreen. 


minuteness  of  the  crystals.    When  sufficient  pressure  is  snowbird  (sno'bferd),  «.     A  bird  associated  in 
applied,  the  slightly  adhering  crystals  are  brought  into     some  way  with  snow.     SpecifloaUy-(a)  The  snow- 


Snowbird  {Jurrco  hiefnalis). 


snowbird 

flnch.  (6)  The  snow  bunting,  (c)  Tlie  popular  name  in  the 
United  States  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Junao;  any 
junco.  They  are  small  trin- 
gilline  biids  of  a  certain  type 
of  form  and  j)attem  of  color- 
ation, breeding  in  alpine  re- 
gions and  northerly  localities, 
flocking  in  winter  and  then 
becoming  familiar,  whence 
thename.  The  common  snow- 
bird of  the  United  States  is  J, 
hiemalii,  about  6  inches  long, 
dark  slate-gray,  with  white 
belly,  two  or  three  white 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
tail,  and  the  bill  white  or 
pinkish-white.  It  inhabits 
Korth  America  at  large, 
breeding  in  the  northern 
United  States  and  British  America,  and  in  mountains  as 
far  south  as  Georgia  and  Arizona.  It  has  a  sweet  song 
in  the  summer,  in  winter  only  a  chirp.  It  nests  on  the 
ground  and  lays  speckled  eggs.  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  appears  with  the  first  cold  weather  in 
October,  aud  is  seen  until  the  following  April,  in  flocks. 
There  are  numerous  other  species  or  varieties,  some  reach- 
ing even  Central  America.  See  Junco,  (d)  The  fieldfare, 
Turdus  jniaris.  See  cut  under  ^2(^are.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
snow-blincKsno'blind),  a.  AfEeoted  with  snow- 
blindness. 
snow-blindness  (sn6'b]ind"nes),  n.  Amblyo- 
pia caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the 
snow,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  retina. 
snow-blink  (sno'blingk),  n.  The  peculiar  re- 
flection that  arises  from  fields  of  ice  or  snow: 
same  as  ice-blink.  Also  called  snow-light. 
snow-boot  (sno'bot),  n.  A  boot  intended  to 
protect  the  feet  from  dampness  and  cold  when 
walking  in  snow.  Specifically— (a)  A  boot  of  water- 
proof material  with  warm  lining,  (b)  A  thick  and  high  boot 
of  leather,  specially  designed  lor  use  in  snow,  (c)  Before 
the  introduction  of  lined  rubber  boots,  a  knitted  boot 
with  double  or  cork  sole,  usually  worn  oyer  another  boot 
or  a  shoe, 
snow-bound  (sno'bound),  a.  Shut  in  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow;  unable  to  get  away  from  one's 
house  or  place  of  sojourn  on  account  of  the 
obstruction  of  travel  by  snow;  blocked  by 
snow,  as  a  railway-train. 

The  snow-bownd  in  their  arctic  hulk  are  glad  to  see  even 
a  wandering  Esquimau. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  124. 

snow-box  (sno'boks),  n.    Theat.,  a  device  used 

in  producing  an  imitation  of  a  snow-storm. 
snowbreak  (sno'brak),  n.    A  melting  of  snow; 
a  thaw. 

And  so,  like  snowhreak  from  the  mountains,  for  eveiy 
staircase  is  a  melted  brook,  it  storms,  tumultuous,  wild- 
shrilling,  towards  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 

"    '  le,  French  Bev.,  I.  vii.  4. 


snow-broth  (sno'brdth),  n.    Snow  and  water 
mixed ;  figuratively,  very  cold  liquor. 
A  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth.     Shak.,  M.  for  M,,  i.  4.  58. 
"This  is  none  of  your  raow-6ro«A,  Peggy," said  the  mo- 
ther, "  it 's  warming."  S.  Jvdd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

snow-bunting  (sn6'bun'''ting),  n.  A  kind  of 
snowbird,  Plectrophanes  niv'aUs,  a  bunting  of 
the  family  FringiUi- 
dsB,  which  inhabits 
arctic  and  cold  tem- 
perate regions  of 
both  hemispheres, 
and  is  chiefly  white, 
varied  with  black  or 
brown.  Also  called 
snowbird,  snowfldke, 
snowfleck,  snowflight, 
■snowfowl.  In  full  plu- 
mage, rarely  seen  in  the 
United  States,  the  bird  is 
pure-white,  with  the  hill, 
feet,  middle  of  back,  and 
the  wings  and  tail  in  part 
Jet-black.  In  the  usual 
plumage  the  white  is 
overlaid  with  rich,  warm  brown  in  various  places,  and  the 
black  is  not  pure  or  continuous.  The  length  is  7  inches, 
the  extent  of  wings  12^.  This  bird  is  a  near  relative  of  the 
longspurs,  as  the  Lapland,  but  has  the  hind  claw  curved, 
and  is  sometimes  therefore  placed  in  another  genus  (Plec- 
trophenax).  It  breeds  only  in  high  latitudes,  moving  south 
in  the  fall  in  flocks,  often  of  vast  extent.  It  nests  on  the 
ground,  lines  the  nest  with  feathers,  and  lays  from  four  to 
six  variegated  eggs. 

snowbush  (sno'biish),  n.  One  of  several  shrubs 
bearing  profuse  white  flowers.  Such  are  Ceanothvs 
cordiUatua  of  Califomian  mountains,  Olearia  stetlulata  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  Phyllanthus  mvalis  of  the 
New  Hebrides. 

snowcap  (sno'kap),  n.  A  humming-bird  of  the 
genus  Miorooheera,  having  a  snowy  cap.  There 
are  two  species,  M.  alboeormiata  and  M.  parmrostris,  the 
former  of  Veragua,  the  latter  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica, 
both  of  minute  size  (2i  taches  long;.  The  character  of  the 
white  crown  is  unique  among  the  TroehUidee. 

snow-capped  (sno'kapt),  a.  Capped  with  snow. 

snow-chUKOr  (sn6'chu"kor),  n.  [<  snow''-  + 
ehukor,  a  native  name :  see  chourtka.']    A  kind 


Snow-bunting  l,Piectrofhanes  niva- 
lis), male,  in  breeding-plumage. 
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of  snow-partridge.  See  chourtka,  1,  and  snow- 
partridge,  2. 

snow-cock  (sno'kok),  n.  Same  as  snow-par- 
tridge, 2. 

Snowdonian  (sno-do'ni-au),  a.  [<  Snowdon  (see 
def.)  +  -Jan.]  Kelating  to  Snowdon,  a  moun- 
tain   of  Carnarvonshire,  Wales Snowdonian 

series,  in  geol,  a  name  given  by  Sedgwick  to  a  part  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  in  Wales,  including  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Arenig  series  and  the  Bala  beds. 

snow-drift  (sno'drift),  n.  A  drift  of  snow; 
snow  driven  by  the  wind ;  also,  a  bank  of  snow 
driven  together  by  the  wind. 

snowdrop  (sno'drop),  m.  A  low  herb,  Galanthus 
nivalis,  a  very  early  wild  flower  of  European 
woods,  often  cultivated.  The  name  is  also  applied, 
in  an  extended  sense,  to  the  genus.  6.  pUcatus,  the  Cri- 
mean snowdrop,  is  larger,  with  broader  plicate  leaves.  See 
Galantkus  and  purificoHfyn-fiower. — AfHcan  snowdrop. 
See  Royena. 

snowdxop-tree  (sno'drop-tre),  n.  l.  Seeiirao- 
eiera. —  2.  See  Halesia  and  rattlebox,  2  (c). 

snow-eater  (sn6'e"ter),  n.  A  warm,  dry  west 
wind  which  rapidly  evaporates  the  snow.  These 
winds  are  similar  in  character  to  Chinook  winds. 
Science,  VII.  242.     [Eastern  Colorado.] 

snow-eyes  (suo'iz),  n.  pi.  A  contrivance  used 
by  the  Eskimos  as  a  preventive  of  snow- 
blindness.  It  is  made  of  extremely  light  wood,  with 
a  bridge  resting  on  the  nose,  and  a  narrow  slit  for  the 
passage  of  the  light. 

snowfall  (sno'fai),  n.  1.  The  falling  of  snow : 
used  sometimes  of  a  quiet  fall  in  distinction 
from  a  snow-storm. 

Through  the  wavering  snow-faU,  the  Saint  Theodore 
upon  one  of  the  granite  pillars  of  the  Fiazzetta  did  not 
show  so  grim  as  his  wont  is.      Bowells,  Venetian  Life,  iii. 

2.  The  amount  of  snow  falling  in  a  given  time, 
as  during  one  storm,  day,  or  year.  This  amouht 
is  measured  popularly  by  the  depth  of  the  snow  at  the 
close  of  each  time  of  falling,  and  scientifically  by  melting 
the  snow  and  measuring  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Stations  reporting  the  largest  total  sntrw-fail^  in  inches, 
were  Blue  £nob,  46;  Eagles  Mere, '49;  Grampian  Hills, 
33.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXIX  2. 

snow-fed  (sno'f  ed),  a.    Originated  or  augment- 
ed by  melted  snow :  as,  a  snow-fed  stream. 
snow-field  (sno'feld),  n.     A  wide  expanse  of 
snow,  especially  permanent  snow,  as  in  the 
arctic  regions. 

As  the  Deer  approach,  a  few  stones  come  hurtling  down, 
as  the  mow-field  begins  to  yield. 

D.  &.  BUiot,  in  Wolf's  Wild  Animals,  p.  121. 

snow-finch  (sno'flnch),  n.  A  fringilline  bird 
of  Europe,  MontifrimgiUa  nivalis;  the  stone- 
finch  or  mountain-finch,  somewhat  resembling 
the  snow-bunting,  but  of  a  different  genus.  See 
cut  imder  brambling. 

snowflake  (sno'flak),  n.  1.  A  small  feathery 
mass  or  flake  of  falling  snow.    See  snow'-,  n.,  1. 

Flowers  bloomed  and  snow-flakes  fell,  unquestioned  in  her 
sight.  Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  iii. 

2.  hx  omith.,  same  a.s  snow-bunting.  Coues. — 3. 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Leucoium,  chiefly  L.  sesti- 
vum  (the  summer  snowflake),  audi,  vernum  (the 
spring  snowflake).  They  are  European  wild  flowers, 
also  cultivated,  resembling  the  snowdrop,  but  larger.  Of 
the  two  species  the  latter  is  smaller,  and  chiefly  conti- 
nental. The  name  was  devised  to  distinguish  this  plant 
from  the  snowdrop,  and  is  now  commonly  accepted. 
4.  A  jjarticular  pattern  of  weaving  certain 
woolen  cloths,  by  which  small  knots  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  face,  which,  when  of  light  color, 
resemble  a  sprinkling  of  snow.  Diet,  of  Nee- 
dlework. 

snow-flange  (sno'flanj),  n.  A  metal  scraper 
fixed  to  a  railroad-car,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving ice  or  snow  clinging  to  the  inside  of 
the  head  of  the  rail. 

snow-flea  (sno'fle),  n.  Anj  kind  of  springtail 
or  poduran  which  is  found  on  the  snow.  Aeho- 
reutes  nivicdla  is  the  common  snow-flea  of  the  United 
States,  often  appearing  in  great  numbers  on  the  snow.  See 
cut  under  springtail. 

Our  common  mmu-jka  is  .  .  .  sometimes  a  pest  where 
maple  sugar  is  made,  the  insects  collecting  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  sap.     Caimtock,  Introd.  Entom.  (1888),  p.  61. 

snowfleck  (sno'flek),  n.  The  snow-bunting  or 
snowflake.     See  cut  under  snow-bunting. 

snowflight  (sno'flit),  n.  The  snowflake  or 
snow-bunting,  Plectrophanes  nivalis. 

snow-flood  (sno'flud),  n.  A  flood  from  melted 
snow. 

snowflower  (sno'flou'^er), TO.  1.  Avariantname 
of  the  snowdrop,  Galanthus. —  2.  Same  as 
fringe-tree. —  3.  A  shrub,  Deutma  gracilis.  See 
Deutzia.    Miller,  Diet.  Eng.  Names  of  Plants. 

snow-fly  (sno'fli),  n.  1.  AperUd  insect  or  kind 
of  stone-fly  which  appears  on  the  snow,  as  Perla 
nivicola  of  Pitch.  The  common  snow-fly  of  New  York 
is  Capnia  pygmaa,  which  is  black  with  gray  hairs. 


snow-light 

2.  A  neuropterous  insect  of  the  family  Panor- 
pidse  and  genus  Boreus,  as  B.  nivoribundus, 
which  appears  on  the  snow  in  northerly  parts 
of  the  United  States.    Also  called  springtail. — 

3.  A  wingless  dipterous  insect  of  the  family 
lipulidss  and  genus  Chionea,  as  C.  valga,  occur- 
ring under  similar  circumstances.  Also  snow- 
gnat. — 4.  A  snow-gnat. —  5.  A  snow-flea. 

A  paper  on  "in3ectanivedelapsa"or  "schneewiirmer," 
.  .  .  some  one  or  another  of  the  Thysanura.  In  America 
we  find  that  these  little  creatures  are  to  this  day  called 
snow-fliee.  K  P.  Wright,  Animal  Life,  p.  491. 

snowfowl  (sno'foul),  n.  The  snow-bunting, 
Plectrophanes  nivalis. 

snow-gage  (sno'gaj),  to.  A  receptacle  for  catch- 
ing falling  snow  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
its  amount. 

snow-gem  (sno' jem),  n.  A  garden  name  of  Chi- 
onodoxa  Lucilise.     See  snow-glory. 

snowght,  n.    .An  old  spelling  of  snow'-. 

snow-glory  (sn6'gl6"ri),  n.  A  plant  of  the  lili- 
aceous genus  Chionodoxa.  Two  species  from  Asia 
Minor,  C.  I/ucUise,  sometimes  called  snow-gem,  and  C. 
nana,  the  dwarf  snow-glory,  are  beautiful  hardy  garden 
flowers  with  some  resemblance  to  squill. 

snow-gnat  (sno'nat),  TO.  1.  Any  one  of  certain 
gnats  of  the  genus  Chironomus  found  on  the 
snow  in  early  spring,  as  0.  nivorvundus. —  2. 
Same  as  snow-fly,  3. 

snow-goggle  (sn6'gog''l),  n.   Same  as  snow-eyes. 
Mr.  Murdock,  of  the  Point  Barrow  Station,  .  .  .  found 
an  Eskimo  snow-goggle  beneath  more  than  twenty  feet  of 
frozen  gravel. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXn.  672. 

snow-goose  (sno'gSs),  to.  Agoose  of  the  genus 
Chen,  of  which  the  white  brant,  C.  hyperboreus, 
is  the  best-known  species,  white,  with  black- 
tipped  wings,  the  head  washed  with  rusty- 
brown,  and  the  bill  pink.  Also  called  Mexican 
goose,  red  goose,  Texas  goose.  See  wavey,  and 
cut  under  Clten — Blue  or  blue-winged  snow-goose. 
See  goose  and  wavey. 

snow-grouse  (sno'grous),  to.  A  ptarmigan ;  any 
bird  of  the  genus  Lagopus,  nearly  all  of  which 
turn  white  in  winter.  Also  snow-partridge.  See 
cuts  imder  grouse  and.  ptarmigan. 

Up  above  the  timber  line  were  snow-grouse  [Lagopus 
leucurus]  and  huge  hoary-white  woodchucks. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  210. 

snow-ice  (sno'is),  to.  Ice  formed  by  the  freez- 
ing of  slush:  such  ice  is  opaque  and  white, 
owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  melting  of 
the  snow :  opposed  to  black  ice.  The  word  is  espe- 
cially used  of  ice  thus  formed  in  places  where,  without 
the  snow,  black  Ice  would  have  been  formed,  as  on  a  pond 
or  a  river. 
snowily  (sno'i-li),  adv.  In  a  snowy  manner; 
with  or  as  snow. 

Afar  rose  the  peaks 
Of  Parnassus,  snowUy  clear. 

M.  Arnold,  Youth  of  Nature. 

snowiness  (sno'i-nes),  to.  The  state  of  being 
snowy,  in  any  sense. 

These  last  may,  in  extremely  bright  weather,  give  an 
effect  of  snovmiess  in  the  high  lights. 

Lea,  Photography,  p.  210. 

snow-in-harvest(sn6'in-har'vest),  to.  Amouse- 
ear  chickweed,  CerasUum  tomentosum,  and  some 
other  plants  with  abundant  white  flowers  in 
summer.  Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant 
Names.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

snow-insect  (sn6'in"sekt),  TO.  A  snow-flea, 
snow-fly,  or  snow-gnat. 

snow-in-summer  (sno'in-sum'er),  TO.  A  gar- 
den name  of  CerasUum  tomentosum.  See  snow- 
in-harvest. 
snowish  (sno'ish),  a.  [<  ME.  snowissh;  <  snow'- 
+  -isfti.]  Resembling  snow ;  somewhat  snowy; 
snow-white. 

He  gan  to  stroke ;  and  good  thrifte  bad  ful  ofte 
Hire  snomssh  [var.  snow-white']  throte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1250. 
Her  snowish  necke-with  blewish  values 

Stood  bolt  vpright  vpon 
Her  portly  shoulders. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iv.  54. 

snow-knife  (sno'nif),  to.  An  implement  used 
by  Eskimos  for  scraping  snow  from  fur  gar- 
ments, having  the  general  form  of  a  large  knife, 
but  made  of  morse-ivory  or  some  similar  ma- 
terial. 

snowl  (snoul),  TO.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  hooded 
merganser,  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  See  cut  un- 
der merganser.  G.  Trumbull,  1888.  [Crisfield, 
Maryland.] 

snow-leopard  (sn6'lep"ard),  n.  The  ounce, 
Felis  uncia  or  irbis.    See  cut  under  ounce. 

snowless  (sno'les),  a.  [<  snow'^  +  -tess.j  Desti- 
tute of  snow. 

snow-light  (sno'lit),  n.    Same  as  snow-blink. 


snowlike 

snowlike  (sno'lik),  a.     [<  snow^  +  like^.']    Re- 
sembling snow. 
snow-limbed    (sno'llmd),  a.     Having   limbs 
white  like  snow.     [Bare.] 

The  mowlimb'd  Eve  from  whom  she  came. 

Tennyam,  Maud,  xviii.  3. 

snow-line  (sno'lin),  n.  The  limit  of  continual 
snow,  or  the  line  above  which  a  mountain  is 
continually  covered  with  snow.  The  snow-line  is 
due  primarily  to  the  decrease  of  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  with  increase  of  altitude.  In  general,  the 
height  of  the  snow-line  diminishes  as  we  proceed  from  the 
equator  toward  the  poles ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions, 
since  the  position  of  the  snow-line  depends  not  only  upon 
the  mean  temperature,  but  upon  the  extreme  heat  of  sum- 
mer, the  total  annual  snowfall,  the  prevalent  winds,  the 
topography,  etc.  For  these  reasons,  the  snow-line  is  not 
only  at  different  heights  m  the  same  latitude,  but  its  posi- 
tion is  subject  to  oscillation  from  year  to  year  in  the  same 
locality.  Long  secular  oscillations  in  the  height  of  the 
snow-line  are  evidence  of  corresponding  oscillations  of 
climate.  In  the  Alps  the  snow-line  is  at  an  altitude  of 
8,000  to  9,000  feet;  In  the  Andes,  at  the  eouator,  it  is 
nearly  18,000  feet. 

Between  the  glacier  below  the  ice-fall  and  the  plateau 
above  it  there  must  exist  a  line  where  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  fails  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  annually  melt- 
ed.   This  is  the  snow-line. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  48. 

snow-mouse  (sno'mous),  n.  1.  An  alpine  vole 
or  field-mouse,  Arvicola  nivalis,  inhabiting  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees. —  2.  A  lemming  of  arctic 
America  which  turns  white  in  winter,  Cunieu- 
lus  torquatus.    See  Cuniculiis,  2. 

snow-on-the-mountain  ( sno '  on  -  the  -  moun  '- 
tan),  n.  1.  A  white-flowered  gaiideu-plant,  Pro- 
dis alpina,  from  southern  Russia;  also,  Ceras- 
Uum  tomentoswm,  from  eastern  Europe.  Britten 
and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  A  plant,  Euphorbia  marginata.  T.  Mee- 
lian.  Native  Wild  Flowers  of  the  United  States. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

KttOW-OWJ  (sno'oul),  n.  The  great  white  or 
snowy  owl,  Strix  nyetea  or  Nyctea  seandiaca,  in- 
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front,  and  spread  out  behind  to  any  required  distance. 
The  machine  being  drawn  by  horses  hainessed  to  the 
center  framework,  the  angular  point  enters  the  snow. 


Wing  Snow-plow, 
a,  body  of  plow;  d,  caboose  for  implements  and  workmen ;  r,  mova- 
ble wings  for  widening  the  cuttings !  c',  doors  which  give  access  to 
leading  truck  for  oiling,  etc.;  df,  cupola;  «,headlight;yr/'.iron  plates, 
scrapers,  or  shoes  which  remove  snow  from  the  outer  margins  of  the 
track  ;/*,/*,  adjustable  aprons  which  dean  out  the  snow  from  between 
the  tracks  Sush  with  the  wheel-Ranges;  f,  intermediate  apron;  /t, 
draw-bar  for  hauling  the  plow  when  not  in  use ;  i,  adjustable  scraper 
'  •   -'       •        '  easnowor  icefrom  theinnersideof  therads. 


snub 

The  manly  mour-ehoer  hungers  for  the  tramp  on  snow- 
shoes.  The  CetOwry,  XXIX.  622. 

snow-shovel  (sn6'shuv"l),  n.  A  flat,  broad 
wooden  shovel  made  for  shoveling  snow. 

snow-skate  (sno'skat),  n.  In  northern  Europe, 
a  contrivance  for  gliding  rapidly  over  frozen  or 
compact  snow.  It  is  usually  a  long,  narrow  sole  of 
wood,  6  feet  or  more  in  length.    See  snow-shoe. 

He  put  on  his  snowtkates  and  started,  and  I  set  about 
turning  the  delay  to  profit  by  making  acquaintance  with 
the  inmates  of  the  tents. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  120. 

snow-slide  (sno'slid),  n.  An  avalanche;  also, 
any  mass  of  snow  sliding  down  an  incline,  as  a 
roof. 

The  terms  "ground"  and  "dust"  avalanches  are  ap- 
plied to  different  varieties  of  »now  slips  or  slides. 

D.  O.  Elliot,  in  Wolf's  Wild  Animals,  p.  lis. 


for  removing  hard-packe< 

Which  is  thrown  off  by  the  side-boards,  and  thus  a  free  SUOW-slip  (sno'slip;,  n  A  snow-slide. 
passage  is  spened  for  pedestrians,  etc.  For  railway  pui^  SnOW-SnaKO  _Csno  snak),  n.  Among 
poses,  snow-plows -are  of  various  forms,  adapted  to  the 
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North 
American  Indians,  a  slender  shaft  from  5  to  9 
feet  long,  with  a  head  curving  up  at  one  end 
and  a  notch  at  the  other  and  smaller  end;  also, 
the  game  played  with  this  shaft. 

The  game  is  simply  one  of  dexterity  and  strength  The 
forefinger  is  placed  in  the  basal  notch,  the  thumb  and  re- 
maining fingers  reaching  along  the  shaft,  and  the  snow- 
make  is  thrown  forward  on  the  ice  or  hard  snow.  .  .  . 
When  the  slender  shaft  is  thrown,  it  glides  rapidly  over 
the  surface,  with  upraised  head  and  a  quivering  motion, 
that  gives  it  a  strange  resemblance  to  a  living  creature. 
.  .  .  The  game  is  to  see  which  person  or  side  can  throw 
it  farthest,  and  sometimes  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  is  reached  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  I  think 
this  rare.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  Science,  XL  37. 

snow-Sparrow  (sn6'spar"6),  n.    Any  snowbird 
of  the  genus  Junco.     Coues. 
snow-squall  (sno'skwAl),  n.    A  short  fall  of 
snow  with  a  high  wind. 
Almost  completely  thwarted  by  snow-squaUs. 

NaUure,  XXXVIL  388. 

snow-storm  (sn6'st6rm),  n.  A  storm  with  a 
fall  of  snow. 

snow-sweeper  (sn6'swe"per),  n.  A  snow-plow 
combined  with  a  street-sweeping  machine  for 
clearing  snow  from  a  horse-car  track. 

snow-track  (sno'trak),  n.      1.  The  footprints 
^     ,  .,  -       —,   —    or  track  of  a  person  or  an  animal  going  through 

tendency  to  drift,  etc.    Such  plows  vary  in  size  from  the    snow 2     A  Tiath  or  tiai'sno'fi   ^sijIb  tlipniiSh 

simple  plows  carried  on  the  front  of  an  engine,  resem-  „  -      '  P  .  P^s^^ge   maae  inrough 

bling  a  cowcatcher  with  smooth  iron  sides,  to  heavy  struc    ^^°^  for  persons  commg  and  going. 

tures  mounted  on  freight-car  trucks,  and  pushed  before  SUOW-WatOr   (sno  wa"t6r),   n.      [<  ME.  snait:- 

one  locomotive  or  more,  or,  as  sometimes  made,  self-pro-    water;  <  gnovi^  +  water.']     Melted  snow. 

pelling.  In  recentforms  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force        mi^.  t^  tt,at  m^-  =n>,<.t  f™  vio  ^»„..i„f„„o„  >„ 

has  been  utUized  for  remov£  of  the  snow.    Snow-plows    ,-„™Lrt    *^,^,' "2^  iS^tuZJ^^l.^^T^^uViS"^  " 

are  often  of  great  size,  sometimes  weighing  fifty  tons,     aSh  the  sTw't^^n,?«  t^»  J?,^n.  ""''^  ^"'^  '™ 

^^l^-l^-l°r^?}-°^?^--^^fP^^l--  I         '       'omX  H-:TeiCrriTE.T.S.),lstser.,p.l69. 

snow-probe (sno'prob),  M.    Anmstrumentused  ^..     ,    >■      ■"^""' "■  ^- ^- "-^"i- >.ei.,  p.  io». 

by  the  Eskimos  to  probe  snow  and  ice  in  search-  Snow-Whlte  (sno  hwit),  a.      [<  ME.  snow-whyt, 

ing  for  seals.  snaw-nwzt,  snau-whit,  snowhioit,  AS.  sndwhwit 

snow-scraper  (sn6'skra"p6r),  »}.     1.  A  form  of    (=  I);  s^^e^wmf  =  MLG.  weajfti*  =  MHG.  s«e- 

snow-plow  made  of  two  small  planks  and  a    ^!f'  ^- sehneeweiss  =  leel.  snsehvitr,  snjohvitr  = 


Rotary  Snow-plow. 
1,  movablehood  of  opening  through  which  the  snow  is  driven; 
wheel  with  knives  by  which  the  snow  is  cut  and  fed  to  the 
machine;  behind  the  knives,  and  in  the  same  shaft,  is  a  fan-wheel 
by  which  the  snow  is  driven  out  through  the  opening,  1. 

character  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  snowfall,  the 
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Snow-owl  (Nyctea  seandiaca). 

habiting  arctic  and  northerly  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  having  the  plumage  more  or 
less  white.    See  Nyctea,  and  out  under  hraccate. 

snow-partridge  (sna'par'trij),  n.  l.  A  galli- 
naceous bird  of  the  Himalayan  region,  Lerva 
(or  Lerwa)  nivicola.  See  cut  under  Lerva. —  2. 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Tetraogallus,  •as  T.  hima- 
layensis.  Also  called  snow-cock,  snow-ckukor, 
and  snow-pheasant.  See  ehourtka,  partridge, 
and  cut  under  Tetraogalhis. —  3.  A  ptarmigan: 
same  as  snow-grouse. 

snow-pear  (sno'par),  n.    See^eari. 

snow-pheasant  (sn6'fez"ant),  n.  1.  Anypheas- 
ant  of  the  genus  Crossopiilon,  as  G.  mantchuri- 
cum.  See  eared  pheasant,  \iniev  pheasant. — 3. 
Same  as  snow-partridge,  2. 

snow-pigeon  (sno'pij"on),  n.  A  notable  true 
pigeon,  Coluniba  leuconota,  of  the  northwestern 
Himalayan  region,  known  to  some  sportsmen 
as  the  imperial  rock-pigeon,  and  found  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet  and  upward.  The  upper 
parts  are  mostly  white,  the  crown  and  anriculars  blackish, 
the  wings  brownish-gray  with  several  dusky  bars,  and  the 
tail  is  ashy-black  with  a  broad  grayish-white  bar. 

snow-planer  (sn6'pla"ner),  n.     ^66  planer. 

snow-plant  (sno'plant),  TO.  1.  Red  snow.  See 
Protocoecus. — 2.  See  Sar codes. 

snow-plow  (sno'plou),  n.  An  implement  for 
clearing  away  snow  from  roads,  railways,  etc 


orosspieee,  like  the  letter  A.— 2.  An  iron 
scraper  attached  to  a  ear  or  locomotive,  to  re- 
move snow  and  ice  from  the  rails. — 3.  Same 
as  snow-knife. 

snow-shed  (sno'shed),  n.  On  a  railroad,  a  con- 
struction covering  the  track  to  prevent  accu- 
mulations of  sno.w  on  the  line,  or  to  carry  snow- 
slides  or  avalanches  over  the  track  in  moun- 
tainous regions. 

snow-shoe  (sno'sho),  n.  A  contrivance  attached 
to  the  foot  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  walk  on 
deep  snow  without 
sinking  to  the  extent  of 
being  disabled.  There 
are  two  principal  kinds 
—  the  web  or  Canadian, 
and  the  long  or  Norwegian. 
The  Canadian  is  a  contact- 
ed oval  in  front  and  pointed 
behind,  and  is  from  3  to  6 
feet  long  and  from  1  to  2 
feet  wide,  the  foot  being 
fastened  on  the  widest 
part  of  the  shoe  by  means 
of  thongs  and  so  as  to  leave 
the  heel  free.  It  has  a  light 
rim  of  tough  wood,on  which 
is  woven  from  side  to  side  a 
web  of  rawhide.  The  Nor- 
wegian is  merely  a  thin 
board,  about  8  feet  long 
and  3  inches  wide,  slightly 
curved  upward  in  front; 
it  is  especially  adapted  to 
mountains,  in  descending 
which  by  its  usegreat  speed 
attained. 


Canadian  Snow-shoe. 


Snow-shoe  disease,  a  pamful  affection  of  the  feet  oc- 
curring in  arctic  ana  subarctic  America  after  long  jour- 
There  are  two  kinds— one  to  be  hauled  by  horses,' oxen,  neys  on  snow-shoes. — Snow-Bhoe  rabbit.  See  raftbtti. 
etc.,  as  on  a  common  highway,  and  the  otherto  be  placed  snOW-ShOO  (sno'sho),  V,  i.  [<  snow-shoe,  Jl.]  To 
in  front  of  a  locomotive  to  clear  the  rails.  A  modification     walk  on  snow-shoes. 

of  the  latter  is  adapted  to  street-railroads.  The  snow-plow  __„_,  _i,-__  /„„=/„v,'K//&»^  m  r/  <.«,.».  „i.  i 
for  ordinary  country  roads  usuaUy  consists  of  a  frame  of  SnOW-Shoer  (sno  sho"6r),  n.  [<  snow-shoe  + 
lioards  braced  together  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  in     -er'-.i     One  who  walks  on  snow-Snoes. 


Sw_.  snohyit  =  Dan.  snehvid),  as  snaw,  snow,  -I- 
Awji,  white: 'See  snow'^  and  white.']  White  as 
snow;  very  white. 

And  than  hir  sette 
Upon  an  hors,  snow-whyt  and  wel  ambling. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  I.  3S2L 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train, 
Dismounted  from  your  gnow-white  goodly  steed? 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  ii.  S.  76. 
snow-'Wreath    (sno'reth),    n.     A    snow-drift. 
[Scotch.] 

Was  that  the  same  Tam  Linton  that  was  precipitated 
from  the  Ban  Law  by  the  break  of  a  snaw  wreathe  t 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  XIIL  320. 
snowy  (sno'i),  a.     [<  ME.  snawy,  snawi  (not  in 
AS.)  (=  MLG.  sneig  =  OHG.  mewac,  MHG. 
snepec,  6.  schneeig  =  Icel.  snseugr  =  Sw.  snogig, 
snoig  =  Dan.sneig);  < «noM)l  +  -yl.]   1 .  Abound- 
ing with  snow ;  covered  with  snow. 
The  snoiffy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus.  Xatm,  P.  L.,  i.  516. 

2.  White  like  snow ;  niveous. 

So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 

Shai.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  6.  50. 

3.  White;  pure;  spotless;  unblemished.- snowy 
IieTOn,  the  small  white  egret  of  the  United  States,  Gar- 
zetta  candidissinm,  when  adult  entirely  pure-white  with 
recurved  occipital  crest  and  dorsal  plumes.  See  cut  un- 
der eorzette.— Snowy  lemming,  the  collared  or  Hudson's 
Bay  lemmmg,  or  hare-tailed  rat.  See  snow^mouse'2,  and 
Cumeulus,  2.— Snowy  owl,  the  snow-owl.— Snowy  pear. 
See  Beori.— Snowy  plover,  ^gialiUs  nivosus,  a  small 
nn^.plover  of  the  Pacific  and  Mexican  Gulf  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  related  to  the  Kentish  plover. 

snubl  (snub),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  snubbed,  ppv. 
snubbing.  [<  ME.  snubben,  snuben,  <  Icel.  snub- 
ba,  snub,  chide,  =  Sw.  snubba,  clip  or  snub 
off,  snobba,  lop  off,  snuff  (a  candle) ;  cf .  Icel. 
snubbotr,  snubbed,  nipped,  with  the  tip  cut  off, 
snupra,  snub,  chide;  akin  to  E.  snip.  Cf.  snib, 
a  var.  of  snub.]  If.  To  cut  off  short;  nip; 
check  in  growth ;  stunt. 


snub 

Trees  .  .  .  whose  heads  and  boughs  I  have  observ'd  to 
mn  out  far  to  landward,  but  toward  the  sea  to  be  so 
<nt(&&eii  by  the  winds  as  if  their  boughs  had  been  pared  or 
shaven  off  on  that  side.  Bay,  Worlcs  of  Creation,  i. 

2.  To  make  snulj,  as  the  nose. 

They  laughed,  and  emibhed  their  noses  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs. 5.  Jiidd,  Margaret,  i.  u. 

3.  To  cheek  or  stop  suddenly;  check  the  head- 
way of,  as  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  rope  in  order 
to  turn  her  into  a  narrow  berth,  or  an  unbroken 
horse  in  order  to  break  him  to  the  halter :  com- 
monly with  up  ;  also,  to  fasten,  or  tie  up,  as  to 
a  snub  or  snubbing-post. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  the  newly  caught  animal  has  to 

learn  is  not  to  "run  on  a  rope,"  and  he  is  taught  this  by 

■   being  violently  armbbed  up,  probably  turning  a  somersault, 

the  tlrst  two  or  three  times  that  he  feels  the  noose  settle 

round  his  neck  and  makes  a  mad  rush  tor  liberty. 

T.  Eoosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  660. 

4.  To  disconcert;  check;  rebuke  with  a  severe 
or  sarcastic  reply  or  remark ;  slight  designedly ; 
treat  with  deliberate  neglect. 

sif  the  brother  shal  synne  in  thee,  go  thou,  and  reproue 
hym,  or  snybbe.  Wyclif,  Mat.  xviii.  15. 

Would  it  not  vex  a  Man  to  the  Heart  to  have  an  old 
Fool  smibUng  a  Body  every  Minute  afore  Company? 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 

I  did  hear  him  say,  a  little  tmtbbing  before  marriage 
would  teach  you  to  bear  it  the  better  afterwards. 

Ooldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iv. 

The  House  of  Lords,  or  a  majority  of  them,  about  200 
men,  can  snub  both  king  and  House  of  Commons. 

W.  R.  Oreg,  Misc.  Essays,  2dser.,  p.  96. 
This  youth  spoke  his  mind  too  openly,  and  moreover 
would  not  be  snubbed. 

G.  Meredith,  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  xii. 

5.  To  affect  or  compel  in  a  specific  way  by 
snubbing:  as,  to  snub  one  into  sUenee. 

"Deborah,  there 's  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  his  arm  round  Miss  Jessie's  waist ! "  .  .  .  Miss 
Jenkyns  snubbed  her  down  in  an  instant :  "The  most  prop- 
er place  in  the  world  for  his  arm  to  be  in.  Go  away,  Ma^ 
tilda,  and  mind  your  own  business." 

Mrs.  Oasltell,  Crantord,  ii. 

'  To  snub  &  cable  (naut.),  to  check  it  suddenly  in  running 

out. 
snubi  (snub),  n.    [See  snub^,  v.  *.]     1.  A  pro- 
tuberance or  knot  in  wood. 

And  lifting  up  his  dreadfuU  club  on  bight. 

All  armd  with  ragged  smubbes  and  knottie  graine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  7. 

3.  A  nose  turned  up  at  the  tip  and  somewhat 
flat  and  broad ;  a  pug-nose. 
My  father's  nose  was  aquiline,  and  mine  is  a  snub. 

Marryat. 

3.  A  check;  a  rebuff;  a  rebuke;  an  intentional 
slight. 

They  [theporphyrogeniti]  seldom  forget  faces,  andnever 
miss  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season,  or  ad- 
ministering a  snub  in  season,  according  to  circumstances. 
S.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  IS. 

4.  The  sudden  cheeking  of  a  rope  or  cable  run- 
ning out. — 5.  A  stake,  set  in  the  bank  of  a 
river  or  canal,  around  which  a  rope  may  be 
cast  to  check  the  motion  of  a  boat  or  raft. 
[U.  S.  and  Canada.] 

snubi  (snub),  a.  [<.snuh^,n.']  Somewhat  broad 
and  flat,  with  the  tip  turned  up:  said  of  the 
nose. 

Her  nose  was  unformed  and  snub,  and  her  lips  were  red 
and  dewy.  Mrs.  GaskeU,  Cranford,  i. 

snub^t,  i>.  and  n.    See  s«o62. 

snubber  (snub'fer),  n.  Naut.,  a  contrivance  for 
snubbing  a  cable ;  a  check-stopper. 

snubbing-line  (snub'ing-liu),  n.  On  a  boat  or 
raft,  a  line  carried  on  the  bow  or  forward  end, 
and  passed  around  a  post  or  bollard,  to  check 
the  momentum  when  required. 

snubbing-post  (snub'ing-p6st),».  Apost  around 
which  a  rope  can  be  wound  to  check  the  motion 
of  a  body,  as  a  boat  or  a  horse,  controlled  by  the 
rope ;  particularly,  a  post  framed  into  a  dock, 
or  set  in  the  bank  of  a  canal,  around  which  a 
line  or  hawser  attached  to  a  vessel  can  be  wound 
to  snub  or  check  the  vessel.    Also  snub-post. 

A  stout  line  is  carried  forward,  and  the  ends  are  attached 

on  starboard  and  port  to  snubbing  posts  that  project  over 

the  water  like  catheads.  5a'.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  326. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  glade  stands  the  high,  circular 

horse-corral,  with  a  snubbing-post  in  the  center. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  655. 

snubbish(snub'ish),  a.   [<«»«&!+ -isfel.]  Tend- 
ing to  snub,  check,  or  repress.     [CoUoq.] 
Spirit  of  Kant  I  have  we  not  had  enough 
To  make  religion  sad,  and  sour,  and  smMishl 

Hood,  Open  Question. 

snubby  (snub'i),  a.  [<  snub^  +  -j/l.]  Some- 
what snub ;  short  or  flat. 

Both  have  mottled  legs. 
Both  have  sniibby  noses. 

Thackeray,  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
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snub-cube  (snub'kub),  n.  A  solid  with  thirty- 
eight  faces,  at  each  of  whose  solid  angles  there 
are  four  triangles  and  a  square,  having  six  faces 
belonging  to  a  cube,  eight  to  the  coaxial  octa- 
hedron, and  twenty-four  others  not  belonging 
to  any  regular  bodies.  It  is  one  of  the  thirteen 
Archimedean  solids.    See  cut  under  solid. 

snub-dodecahedron  (snub'd6"dek-a-he"'dron), 
n.  A  solid  with  ninety-two  faces,  at  eacfi  of 
whose  comers  there  are  four  triangles  and  a 
pentagon,  the  pentagonal  faces  belonging  to 
the  regular  dodecahedron,  twenty  of  the  trian- 
gular faces  to  the  icosahedron,  and  the  remain- 

,  ing  sixty  triangular  faces  to  no  regular  body. 
It  is  one  of  the  thirteen  Archimedean  solids. 
See  cut  under  solid. 

snub-nose  (snub'noz),  n.    A  bivalve  moUusk. 

snub-nosed  (snub'nozd),  a.  [<  snub^  +  nose^ 
+  -ed^.  Of.  Sw.  dial,  snubba,  a  cow  without 
h  orns  or  with  cut  horns,  Icel.  snubbdttr,  snipped, 
clipped,  with  the  end  cut  off;  cf.  B.  swabbes 
(see  snubi-,  n.),  knobs  on  a  roughly  trimmed 
staff.]  Having  a  short,  flat  nose  with  the  end 
somewhat  turned  up ;  pug-nosed. 

Can  you  fancy  that  black-a-top,  snub-nosed,  sparrow- 
mouthed,  paunch-bellied  creature? 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  44. 
Snub-nosed  auk,  any  anklet  of  the  genus  Sinmrhyruihvg. 
See  cut  under  auklet.  C(m«s.— Snub-nosed  cachalot, 
a  pygmy  sperm-whale,  as  Kogia  bremceps.  SeeB:ogia  and 
sperm-whale. — Snub-nosed  eel,  the  pug-nosed  eel,  Si- 
menchelys  parasiticus.    See  cut  under  Simenchelys. 

snub-post  (snub'post),  «.  1.  Same  as  snubbing- 
post. —  2.  A  similar  post  on  a  raft  or  canal- 
boat;  ahead-fast. 

snudge^  (snuj),  v.  i. ;  ;^ret.  and  pp.  snudged, 
ppr.  snudging.  [Assibilated  form  of  snug.^ 
To  move  along,  being  snugly  wrapped  up. 
HalUwell. 

Now  he  will  fight  it  out,  and  to  the  wars ; 

Now  eat  his  bread  in  peace, 

And  snudge  in  quiet.  ff.  Herbert,  Giddiness. 

snudge^  (snuj),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  snudged, 
pj>r.  snudging.  [Cf .  snudge^.li  To  save  penu- 
riously;  be  miserly  or  niggardly.  HalUwell. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.] 
snudge^t  (snuj),  n.  {See  snudge'^, ».]  A  miser, 
or  a  mean  sneaking  fellow. 

Like  the  life  of  a  covetous  snudge  that  ofte  very  evill 
proves.  Ascham,  Toxophilus,  i. 

They  may  not  say,  as  some  snudges  in  England  say,  I 
would  find  the  Queene  a  man  to  serue  in  my  place. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1.  240. 

snudging  (snuj'ing),  n.  Penurious  practices. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

SfitttJfl'f/Bfl'ewittely  rebuked.  .  .  .  Wherupon  she  beeyng 
greved  charged  hym  with  these  wordes,  that  he  should 
sale  she  was  such  a  pinchpeny  as  would  sell  her  olde 
showes  for  mony.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Ehetorike. 

snudging  (snuj'ing),  p.  a.  Miserly;  niggardly. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Some  of  his  friends,  that  were  snudging  penief athers, 
would  take  him  vp  verie  roughlie  for  bis  lavishing  and  his 
outragious  expenses. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  iii.    (EoUnshed.) 

snuffi  (snuf),  V.     [<  MD.  snuffen,  <  D.  snuffen, 
snuff  (cf .  D.  snuf,  smelling,  scent),  =  (J.  schnauf- 
en,  breathe,  snuff,  wheeze,  snort;  cf.  Sw.  snufya, 
Dan.  smie,  cold,  catarrh;  Sw.  snufven,  a  sniff; 
MHGr.  snupfe,  O.  schnupfen,  a  catarrh,  schrmpfen, 
take  snuff;  otherwise  in  freq.  form  snuffle,  and 
var.  sniff;  cf.  also  sniffle,  sni/Bel.]    I.  trans.  1. 
To  draw  in  through  the  nose  with  the  breath; 
inhale:  as,  to  snuff  the  wind;  to  snuff  tobaaoo. 
The  youth  who  first  appeais  in  sight. 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light, 
,  Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air. 

Dryden,  MneiA,  vi.  1031. 

He  called  suddenly  for  salts,  which  .  .  .  applying  to  the 
nostrils  of  poor  Madame  Duval,  she  involuntarily  snu/ed 
up  such  a  quantity  that  the  pain  and  surprise  made  her 
scream  aloud.  Miss  Bumey,  Evelina,  xix. 

3.  To  scent;  smell;  take  a  sniff  of;  perceive 
by  smelling.    Dryden. 

Mankind  were  then  familiar  with  the  God, 
He  snuff'd  their  Incense  with  a  gracious  Nod. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Eleventh  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Those  that  deal  in  elections  look  still  higher,  and  snuf 

a  new  parliament.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  227. 

3.  To  examine  by  smelling;  nose:  said  of  an 
animal. 

He  [Kab]  looked  down  at  his  victim  appeased,  ashamed, 

and  amazed ;  snuffed  him  all  over,  stared  at  him,  and  .  .  . 

trotted  off.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab  and  his  Friends. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  inhale  air  vigorously  or 

audibly,  as  dogs  and  horses. 

The  fury  fires  the  pack,  they  snuff,  they  vent. 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

Dryden,  .ffineid,  vil  667. 

3.  To  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air,  as  in  con- 
tempt or  anger;  sniff  disdainfully  or  angrily. 
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Ye  said  also.  Behold,  what  a  weariness  is  it !  and  ye  hav  e 
snuffed  at  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Mai.  L  13. 

Do  the  enemies  of  the  church  rage,  and  snuff,  and  breathe 
nothing  but  threats  and  death? 

Bp.  Hall,  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  Jan.  29, 162S. 

3.  To  smell;  especially,  to  smell  curiously  or 
doubtfully. 

Have,  any  time  this  three  years,  snuffed  about 
With  your  most  grovelling  nose. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 
A  sweet-breath'd  cow, 
Whose  manger  is  stufl'd  lull  of  good  fresh  hay. 
Snuffs  at  it  daintily,  and  stoops  her  head 
To  chew  the  straw,  her  litter,  at  her  feet. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

4.  To  take  snuff  into  the  nose.  Compare  to 
dip  snuff,  under  dip,  v.  t. 

Although  snuffing  yet  belongs  to  the  polite  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  owing  perhaps  to  the  high  workmanship  and  ele- 
gance of  our  modem  gold  snuff-boxes. 

J.  Nott,  Note  in  Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook. 

snuffl  (snuf),  re.     [<  snuffi,  v.']     1.  Inhalation 
by  the  nose ;  a  sniff;  also,  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

I  will  enrich  .  .  .  thy  nose  with  a  snuff  from  my  mull, 
and  thy  palate  with  a  dram  from  my  bottle  of  strong  wa^ 
ters,  called,  by  the  learned  of  Gandercleugh,  the  Dominie's 
Dribble  o'  Drink.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  Prol. 

2\.  Smell;  scent;  odor. 

The  Immortal,  the  Eternal,  wants  not  the  smiffot  mor- 
tal incense  for  his,  but  for  our  sakes. 

Stukeley,  Falffiographia  Sacra,  p.  93.    (Latham.) 

'  3.  Offense;  resentment;  huff,  expressed  by  a 
sniffing. 

Jupiter  took  snuff  at  the  contempt,  and  punished  him. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

4.  A  powdered  preparation  of  tobacco  taken 
into  the  nostrils  by  inhalation.  It  is  made  by  grind- 
ing, in  mortars  or  mills,  the  chopped  leaves  and  stalks 
of  tobacco  in  which  fermentation  has  been  induced  by 
moisture  and  warmth.  The  tobacco  is  well  dried  pre- 
vious to  grinding,  and  this  is  carried  sometimes  so  far  as 
to  give  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  high-dried  snuffs,  such 
as  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.  Some  varieties,  as  the 
rappees,  are  moist.  The  admixture  of  different  flavoring 
agents  and  delicate  scents  has  given  rise  to  fanciful  names 
for  snuffs,  which,  the  flavor  excepted,  are  identicaL  Dry 
snuffs  are  often  adulterated  with  quicklime,  and  the  moist 
kinds  with  ammonia,  hellebore,  pearl-ash,  etc. 

Thou  art  properly  my  cephalick  snuff,  and  art  no  bad 
medicine  against  megrims,  vertigoes,  and  profound  think- 
ing. Colman  and  Oairriek,  Clandestine  Marriage,  iv. 

Among  these  [the  English  gentry],  the  mode  of  taking 
the  sn/uffyraB  with  pipes  of  the  size  of  quills,  out  of  small 
spring  boxes.  These  pipes  let  out  a  very  small  quantity 
of  snuff  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  this  was  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  L  208. 

5.  In  therap.,  any  powder  with  medicinal  prop- 
erties to  be  snuffed  up  into  the  nose CephaJlc 

snulT,  an  errhine  powder  composed  of  asarabacca  (7  parts) 
and  dried  lavender-fiowers  (1  part) ;  also,  a  powder  of  equal 
parts  each  of  dried  tobacco-leaves,  marjoram-leaves,  and 
lavender-leaves.— Ferrier's  snuffi  a  snuff  for  nasal  ca- 
tarrh, composed  of  morphine  hydrochlorate,  powdered 
acacia,  and  bismuth  subnitrate.— To  dip  snuff.  See  dip. 
— To  take  a  thing  in  snufft,  to  be  offended  at  it ;  take 
offense  at  it. 

Who  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 
Took  it  in  snuff.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  41. 

For,  I  tell  you  true,  I  take  it  highly  in  snuff  to  leam  how 
to  entertain  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  these  years. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  IL  1. 
Up  to  snuff,  knowing;  sharp;  wide-awake;  not  likely  to 
be  deceived.    [Slang.] 

Lady  A.,  who  is  now  what  some  call  up  to  snuff, 
Straigiit  determines  to  patch 
Up  a  clandestine  match. 

Barhojm,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1.  295. 

snufft  (snuf),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  snuffen,  snuff  (a  can- 
dle) (cf .  snoffe,  the  snuff  of  a  candle) ;  perhaps 
a  var.  of  *snuppen,  *snoppen,  >  E.  dial,  snop, 
crop,  as  cattle  do  young  shoots :  see  snop,  and 
cf .  s»«6i.]  To  crop  the  snuff  of,  as  a  candle ; 
take  off  the  end  of  the  snuff  from. 

If  it  be  necessarie  in  one  houre  three  or  four  times  to 
snuffe  the  candel,  it  shall  not  be  ouermuch  that  euery 
weeke,  at  the  leaste,  once  or  twice  to  purge  and  snuffe  the 
soule.        Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  355. 
This  candle  burns  not  clear ;  'tis  I  must  snuff  it; 
Then  out  it  goes.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  96. 

To  snuff  out,  to  extinguish  by  snuffing ;  hence,  figura- 
tively, to  put  an  end  to, suddenly  and  completely:  as, 
my  hopes  were  quickly  snuffed  out. 

'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itseU  be  snuff'd  out  by  an  article. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xi.  60. 
To  snuff  peppert,  to  take  offense.  HalUwell. 
snufft  (snuf),  n.  [<  ME.  snuffe,  snoffe,  snof;  < 
snufft, «.]  1 .  The  burning  part  of  a  candle-  or 
lamp-wick,  or  the  part  which  has  been  charred 
by  the  flame,  whether  burning  or  not. 
The  snoffes  ben  quenched. 

Wydif,  Ex.  xxv.  38  (earlier  version). 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  anu/'that  will  abate  it. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 116. 
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Like  m,vgt  that  do  oSend,  we  tread  them  out. 

Maxiinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  v.  1. 
2.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out,  or  one  having  a 
heavy  snuff.     [Rare.] 

Lamentable!  What, 
To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I'  the  dungeon  by  a  ximfff 

Shah,  Cymbeline,  i.  6.  87. 
snuffS  (snuf ),  «.    In  mining,  same  as  smift. 
snuff-bottle  (snuf' hof'l),  n.    A  bottle  designed 
or  used  to  contain  snuff. 

It  is  a  matter  of  politeness  to  pass  around  the  snuf -bot- 
tle, just  as  their  husbands  and  brothers  pass  around  the 
whiskey-flask.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  75. 

snuff-box  (snuf'boks),  n.  1.  A  box  for  holding 
snuff,  especially  one  small  enough  to  be  carried 
m  the  pocket,  when  it  was  customary  to  take  snuS, 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  snufE-box  was  a  common 


Gold  Snuff-box  with  incrusted  enamel  and  an  enamel  portrait, 
iSth  century. 

present,  whether  of  good  will  or  ceremony.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  for  personal  display,  these  boxes  were  often 
made  of  the  most  costly  materials,  highly  flnished  por- 
traits were  set  in  their  lids,  and  settings  of  diamonds  or 
pearls  were  not  unknown.    See  also  cut  under  nieUo. 

Many  a  lady  has  fetched  a  sigh  at  the  loss  of  a  wig,  and 
been  ruined  by  the  tapping  of  a  enuff-'box. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  161. 

2.  A  puffball:  same  as  d^eniVs  snuff-hox  (which 
see,  under  deml).  See  also  Lycoperdon Anato- 
mist's snulT-DOZ,  the  depression  formed  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  at  the  root  of  the  thumb,  when  the  thumb  is  strongly 
bent  back  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles,  whose  ten- 
dons then  rise  in  two  ridges,  the  one  nearest  the  border  of  the 
wrist  formed  by  the  two  tendons  of  the  extensor  metacarpi 
and  extensor  primi  internodii  poUicis,  and  the  other  formed 
by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis. 
snuff-color  (snuf 'kul'or),  n.  A.  cool  or  yellow- 
ish brown,  generally  of  a  dark  shade. 

The  doors  and  windows  were  painted  some  sort  of  snuf- 
colour.  M.  W.  Savage,  Reuben  Medlicott,  viii.  1. 

snuff-dipper  (snufdip'Sr),  ».  One  who  prac- 
tises snuff-dipping. 

snuff-dipping  (snuf'dip"ing),  n.  A  mode  of 
taking  tobacco  practised  by  some  women  of 
the  lower  class  in  the  southern  United  States, 
consisting  in  wetting  a  stick  or  sort  of  brush, 
putting  it  into  snuff,  and  rubbing  the  teeth  and 
gums  with  it. 

snuff-dish^  (snuf 'dish),  n.  A  small  open  dish 
to  hold  snuff. 

snuff-dish^  (snuf 'dish),  n.  1.  A  dish  used  to 
hold  the  snuff  of  the  lamps  of  the  tabernacle. 
In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  this  is  the  render- 
ing of  a  Hebrew  word  (jnaGMah)  elsewhere  represented  by 
'censer' and  'fire-pan.'  The  same  name  seems  to  have 
applied  both  to  a  (nsh  for  carrying  live  coals  to  the  altar 
of  Incense  and  to  a  dish  used  for  the  snuff  of  the  lamps. 

The  gnuffdishes  thereof  shall  be  of  pure  gold. 

Ex.  XXV.  S8. 

2.  A  tray  to  hold  the  snuff  of  candles,  or  to  hold 
snuffers ;  a  snuffer-tray. 

This  night  comes  home  my  new  silver  gnuffe-dUh,  which 
I  do  give  myself  for  my  closet.         PWH',  Diary,  in.  S4. 

snuffer^  (snuf'6r),  n.  [<  srmff'^  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  snuffs. —  2.  A  snuffing-pig  or  porpoise. 

snuffer^  (snuf '6r),  re.  i<  muff^  + -er^.']  1.  pi. 
An  instrument  for  cropping  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
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snuffer-tray  (snuf 'er-tra),  n.  A  tray  made  to 
receive  the  snuffers  when  not  in  use. 

snuff-headed  (snuf 'hed"ed),  a.  Having  a  snuffy 
or  reddish-brown  head:  as,  the  snuff-headed 
widgeon,  the  pochard,  FuHgula  ferina.    [Local, 

snuffiness  (snuf'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  snuffy,  in  any  sense. 

snuffing-iront  (snuf'ing-i''6m),  n.  A  pair  of 
snuffers. 

snuffing-pig  (snuf'ing-pig),  n.  A  porpoise  or 
pufSng-pig ;  a  snuffer. 

snufikint  (snuf 'kin),  n.  A  muff  for  the  hands. 
Cath.  Ang.,  p.  347;  Cotgrave.    Mso  snuftMn. 

snuffle  (snuf '1),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  snuffled,  ppr. 
snuffling.  [<  LG.  snuffeln  =  D.  snuffelen  =  Sw. 
snofla  =  Dan.  snovle,  snufSe:  see  snivel,  sniffle, 
and  snuff^.']  1 .  To  breathe  hard  through  the 
nose,  or  through  the  nose  when  obstructed; 
draw  the  breath  noisily  on  account  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  nasal  passages;  snuff  up  mucus 
in  the  nose  by  short  catches  of  breath ;  speak 
through  the  nose :  sometimes  used,  especially 
in  the  present  participle,  of  affected,  canting 
talk  or  persons :  as,  a  snuffling  f  eUow. 
Some  senseless  Fhillis,  in  a  broken  note. 
Snuffling  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  his  throat. 

liryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  i.  76. 

Which . . .  they  would  not  stick  to  call,  in  their  snuffling 

cant,  the  judgment  of  Providence.     Scott,  Abbot,  II.  162. 

2.  To  take  offense. 

And  making  a  speech  on  a  time  to  his  souidiors  all 
armed,  when  they  snuffled  and  became  unruly,  he  threat- 
ened that  he  would  betake  Mmselfe  to  a  private  life 
againe  unlesse  they  left  their  mutiny. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianns  Maicellinus  (1609).    (Nares.) 

snuffle  (snuf'l),  TO.     [<  snuffle,  «.]     1.  A  sound 
made  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the  nostrils ; 
the  audible  drawing  up  of  air  or  of  mucus  by  in- 
halation, especially  in  short  catches  of  breath. 
A  snort  or  muffle.  Coleridge.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

2.  pi.  Troublesome  mucous  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.    Also  sniffles. 

First  the  Queen  deserts  us ;  then  Princess  Royal  begins 
coughing ;  then  Princess  Augusta  gets  the  snuffles. 

Mme.  D'Arhlay,  Diary,  III.  180.    (Dames.) 

3.  A  speaking  through  the  nose,  especially  with 
short  audible  breaths ;  an  affected  nasal  twang ; 
hence,  cant. 

snuffler  (snuf'ler),  TO.  [<  swuffle  +  -erl.]  1. 
One  who  snufSes.  See  snuffle,  v. —  2.  One  who 
makes  a  pretentious  assumption  of  religion ;  a 
religious  canter. 

You  know  I  never  was  a  snuffler;  but  this  sort  of  life 

makes  one  serious,  if  one  has  any  reverence  at  all  in  one. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xliv. 

1.  With  snuf- 


Silver  Snuffers,  iSth  century. 


die,  usually  fitted  with  a  close  box  to  receive 
the  burnt  snuff  and  retain  the  smoke  and  smell. 
Also  called  pair  of  snuffers. 

You  sell  snuffers  too,  if  you  be  remembered. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 
2f.  Same  as  snuff-dish,  2. 
snuffer-dish,  snuffer-pan  (snuf'6r-dish,  -pan), 
TO.     Same  as  snuffer-tray. 


snufflingly  (snufling-U),  adv. 
fling;  in  a  snuffling  manner. 

Nor  practize  smifflingly  to  speake. 

Baiees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  293. 

2.  Cantingly;  hypocritically. 

snuffman  (smifmau),  TO.;  pi.  snuffmen  (-men). 

[<  snuff^  +  mami^    A  man  who  sells  snuff. 

M.  W.  Savage,  Eeuben  Medlicott,  viii.  1. 
snuff-mill  (snuf 'mil),  TO.     1.  A  mill  or  machine 

for  grinding  tobacco  into  the  powder  known  as 

snuff. —  2.  Same  as  snuff-box,  2.  Also  snuff-mull. 
snuff-rasp  (snuf 'rasp),  TO.   A  rasp  for  snuff.   See 

the  quotation  under  rappee. 

A  fine  snuff  rasp  of  ivory,  given  me  by  Mrs.  St.  John  for 
Dlngley,  and  a  large  roll  of  tobacco,  which  she  must  hide, 
or  cut  shorter  out  of  modesty. 

Siffift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Oct.  23, 1711. 

snuff-spoon  (snuf'sp6n),  TO.  A  spoon,  some- 
times of  ivory,  used  to  take  snuff  out  of  a  snuff- 
box or  -dish.    Baker,  Aa  Act  at  Oxford,  iii. 

snuff-taker  (snuf' ta"k6r), TO.  l.  Onewhotakes 
snuff,  or  inhales  it  into  the  nose. — 2.  The  surf- 
scoter  or  surf-duck,  (Edemia  (PeUonetta)  per- 
spicillata :  so  called  because  the  variegated  col- 
ors of  the  beak  suggest  a  careless  snuff-taker's 
nose.  See  cut  under  PeUonetta.  G.  Trumbull, 
1888.     [Connecticut.] 

snuff-taking  (snuf' ta'Mng),  to.  The  habit  of 
taking  snuff. 

snu^  (snuf'i),  a.    [<  snuff'^  +  -^i.]    1.  Resem- 
bling snuff  in  color,  smell,  or  other  character. 
— 2.  Soiled  with  snuff,  or  smelling  of  it. 
Georgius  Secnndus  was  then  alive — 
Snufi/  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  One-Hoss  Shay. 

3.  Offended;  displeased. 

snuftkint  (snuft'kin),  TO.    Same  as  snuffldn. 

snug  (snug),  a.  and  to.  [B.  dial,  also  snog  and 
snig;  <  Icel.  snoggr,  smooth,  short  (notiiig  hair, 
wool,  grass,  etc.),  =  OSw.  snygg,  smooth, 
cropped,  trim,  neat,  Sw.  snygg,  trim,  neat,  gen- 
teel, =  Norw.  snogg,  short,  quick,  =  ODan. 


snuggle 

snog,  snyg,  snok,  neat,  tidy,  smart,  comfortable; 
from  the  verb  seen  in  loel.  Norw.  Sw.  dial,  snih- 
ka,  cut,  >E.  snick^,  snig\  out,  notch:  see sniek^. 
The  MD.  snuggher,  snoggher,  slender,  sprightly, 

D.  snugger,  sprightly,  can  hardly  be  related.] 

1.  a.  1.  Trim;  compact ;  especially,  protected 
from  the  weather;  tight;  comfortable. 

Captain  Read  .  .  .  ordered  the  Carpenters  to  cut  down 
our  Quarter  Deck,  to  make  the  Ship  gnrng,  and  the  fitter 
for  Sailing.  Daminer,  Voyages,  L  880. 

They  spy'd  at  last  a  Country  Tarm, 
Where  sdl  was  snug  and  clean  and  wartai. 

Prior,  The  Ladle. 
0  'tis  a  snug  little  island ! 
A  right  little,  tight  little  island ! 

T.  Dibdin,  The  Snug  Little  Island. 

2.  Fitting  close,  but  not  too  close;  of  just  the 
size  to  accommodate  the  person  or  thing  con- 
tained: as,  a  snug  coat;  a  snug  fit. — 3.  Lying 
close ;  closely,  securely,  and  comfortably  placed 
or  circumstanced:  as,  the  baby  lay  snug  in  its 
cradle. 

Two  briefless  barristers  and  a  titheless  parson ;  the  for- 
mer are  now  lords,  and  the  latter  is  a  snug  prebendary. 
Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  1. 10. 

4.  Close-concealed ;  not  exposed  to  notice. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not. 

When  you  lay  snuff  to  snap  young  Damon's  goats? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Pastorals,  iii.  24. 

Snug 'a  the  Word ;  I  shrug  and  am  silent. 

Congreiie,  Way  of  the  World,  L  9. 

5.  Cozy;  agreeable  owing  to  exclusion  of  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  and  persons;  also, 
loosely,  agreeable  in  general. 

There  is  a  very  snug  little  dinner  to-day  at  Brompton. 
Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Holland. 

Duluth  has  a  cool  salubrious  summer,  and  a  snug  win- 
ter climate.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  582. 
As  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug,  in  a  state  of  comfort  due  to 
cozy  surroundings.    [Colloq.] 

I  find  it  in  1769  in  the  comedy  of  "The  Stratford  Jubi- 
lee "  (ridiculing  Garrick's  vagary  as  it  was  called),  Act  II. 
so.  i.  p.  32.  An  Irish  captain  says  of  a  rich  widow,  "If 
she  has  the  mopus's,  I'll  have  her,  as  snug  as  a  bw  in  a 
rug."  F.  J.  Fumioall,  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  126. 

II.  TO.  1.  In  macfe.,  a  projection  or  abutment 
which  holds  firmly  or  binds  by  a  wedge-like  ac- 
tion another  piece  in  contact  with  it,  or  which 
limits  the  motion  of  a  part  in  any  direction. — 
2.  In  a  steam-engine,  one  of  the  catches  on 
the  eccentric  pulley  and  intermediate  shaft,  by 
means  of  which  the  motion  of  the  shaft  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  eccentric  to  the  slide-valves. 

E.  S.  Knight. 

snug  (snug),  adm.     [<  snug,  o.]     Snugly. 

For  a  Guinea  they  may  do  it  Snvg,  and  without  Noise. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  life  in  Reign  of  Queen 
[Anne,  I.  36. 

snug  (snug),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  snugged,  ppr. 
snugging.  [<  snug,  a.]  I.  intrans.  To  move  so 
as  to  lie  close ;  snuggle :  often  with  up  and  to : 
as,  a  child  snugs  (up)  to  its  bedfellow ;  also,  to 
move  so  as  to  be  close. 
I  will  snug  close. 

MiddMon,  Blnrt,  Master-Constable,  iv.  3. 
The  Summer  Clouds,  snugging  in  laps  of  Flowers. 

J.  Beaumjont,  Psyche,  ii.  6. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  smooth  and  compact; 
in  rope-marmf.,  to  finish  (rope)  by  rubbing  down 
the  fuzzy  projecting  fibers.  .Also  slick  and  finish. 
E.  B.  Knight. — 2.  To  put  in  a  snug  position; 
place  snugly;  bring  or  move  close;  snuggle: 
often  reflexive. 

You  must  know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  in  her  hand 
a  stove  with  coals  in  it,  which,  when  she  sits,  she  snvgs 
under  her  petticoats. 

Goldsmith,  To  Rev.  T.  Contarine  (1764). 
To  snug  up,  to  make  snug  and  trim ;  put  in  order. 

She  had  no  sister  to  nestle  with  her,  and  snug  her  up. 
S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  17. 

The  tent  was  shut,  and  everything  smugged  up. 

The  Cmtury,  XXXVI.  617. 

snugger  (snug'^r),  to.  [<  snug,  v.,  +  -eri.]  A 
device  for  imparting  to  twine  a  imif orm  thick- 
ness and  a  smooth  and  dense  surface.  E.  S. 
Knight. 

snuggery  (snug'6r-i),  to.  ;  pi.  snuggeries  (-ia). 
[<  snug  +  -ery.']  A  snug  or  warm  ani  com- 
fortable place,  as  a  small  room. 

" Vere  are  they?"  said  Sam.  ..."  In  the  snuggery," 
rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "Catch  the  red-nosed  man  agoin' 
any  vere  but  vere  the  liquors  is ;  not  he,  Samivel,  not  he." 
Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlv. 
Ehowing  simply  that  Mr.  Farebrother  was  a  bachelor, 
he  had  thought  of  being  ushered  into  a  snuggery,  where 
the  chief  furniture  would  probably  be  books. 

George  Miot,  Middlemarch,  xvil. 

snuggle  (snug'l),?;.;  -piet. ani-pp. snuggled,ppi. 

snuggling.     [Freq.  of  snug.^    I.   intrans.   To 

move  one  way  and  the  other  to  get  close  to 


snuggle 

something  or  some  one ;  lie  close  for  warmth 
or  from  affection ;  cuddle ;  nestle. 

We  were  friends  in  a  minute  —young  Newcome  mug- 
glmg  by  my  side,  his  fatlier  opposite. 

ThkckefraVf  Newcomes,  i. 

II.  trans.  To  bring  close  for  comfort  or  for 
affection;  cuddle;  nestle. 
snugify  (snug'i-fi),  v.  t.     [<  snug  +  -d-fy."]    To 
make  snug.     [Ludicrous.] 

Coleridge,  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who  has  made 
sport  with  you  so  long,  may  play  one  freak  more,  throw 
you  into  London,  or  some  spot  near  it,  and  there  snugify 
you  for  life.  Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

snugly  (snug'li),  adv.  In  a  snug  manner ;  close- 
ly; comfortably. 

snugness  (snug'nes),  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  snug,  in  any  sense. 

snusht  (snush),  ».  [Also  snish,  sneesh;  <  Dan. 
Sw.  snus,  snufE  (>Dan.  snuse,  Sw.  snusa,  snuff, 
take  snuff);  akin  to  sneeze.  Hence  sneeshmg, 
partly  confused  with  sneezing.']    Snuff. 

Whispering  over  their  New  Minuets  and  Bories,  with 
their  Hands  in  their  Pockets,  if  freed  from  their  Srmsh 
Box.  Quoted  in  Aihhm's  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of 

[Queen  Anne,  I.  229. 

snusht  (snush),  V.  t.  [<  srmsh, «.]  To  snuff;  use 
as  snuff. 

Then,  flUing  his  short  pipe,  he  Mows  a  blast. 
And  does  the  burning  weed  to  ashes  waste, 
Which,when  'tis  cool,  he  snuslies  up  his  nose. 
That  he  no  part  of  his  delight  may  lose. 

Tmn  Brown,  Works,  1. 117.    (Davies.) 

gny  (sni),  ».  -[Perhaps  <  Icel.  snua  =  Sw.  Dan. 
sno,  turn,  twist.  Of.  slue^.]  The  line  or  curve 
given  to  plankingput  upon  the  curving  surfaces 
at  the  bow  or  stern  of  a  ship ;  the  upward  curv- 
ing of  the  planking  at  the  bow  or  stem.  Some- 
times called  spiling. 

snybt,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  snib. 

snying  (sni'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  *smy,  v.:  see 
smy,  ».]  In  sMp-bmlding,  curved  planks,  placed 
edgewise,  to  work  in  the  bows  or  stem  of  a 
ship. 

snypett  »*•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  snipe. 

Snytet,  n.  and  V.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  smte^, 
snite^. 

sol  (so),  adv.  and  conj.  [Also  Sc.  sae,  sa;  <  ME. 
so,  soo,  sa,  a  contraction  (with  loss  of  w,  as  also 
in  the  mod.  form,  as  pronounced,  of  two,  <  AS. 
twa)  of  swo,  swa,  sua,  sqim,  zuo,  <  AS.  swd  =  OS. 
so  =  OFries.  so,  sa  =  MD.  soo,  D.  zoo  =  MLQ-. 
so,  LG.  so  =  OH(jr.  MHGr.  so  =  Icel.  sva,  later 
svo,  svo,  so  =  Sw.  s&  z=  Dan.  saa,  so,  =  Goth,  swa, 
so,  swe,  so,  just  as,  swa  swe,  just  as:  orig.  an 
oblique  case  of  a  pronominal  stem  *siva,  one's 
own.  oneself,  =  L.  suits,  one's  own  (his,  her,  its, 
their),  =  Gr.  8f  {*aF6g),  his,  her,  its,  =  Skt.  sva, 
one's  own,  self,  own.  Cf .  L.  reflex  se,  Goth,  sik, 
etc.  (see  se^,  sere^,  etc.).  The  element  so  exists 
in  the  compound  also,  contracted  as,  and  in  such 
(Sc.  sic,  etc. ),  orig.  a  compound ;  also  in  the  pro- 
nouns and  adverbs  whoso,  whosoever,  whatso, 
whatsoever,  wheresoever,  etc.  See  these  words, 
esp.  also,  as\  and  such.']  I.  adv.  1.  In,  of,  or 
to  that  degree ;  to  an  amount,  extent,  propor- 
tion, or  intensity  specified,  implied,  or  under- 
stood :  used  in  various  constructions,  (a)  in  cor- 
relation with  the  conjunction  as  (or  in  former  use  so)  in- 
troducing a  clause,  or  some  part  of  a  clause  understood, 
limiting  the  degree  of  a  preceding  adjective  or  adverb. 
Be  .  .  .  seruisabul  to  the  simple  so  as  to  the  riche. 

William  of  Paleme(&.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  338. 

So  treatablie  speakyng  as  possible  thou  can. 

Babees  Booh  (£.  K  T.  S.),  p.  342. 
Look  I  so  pale.  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest? 

Shak.,  Kich.  ni.,  li.  1.  83. 

Within  an  houre  after  his  arrivall,  he  caused  his  Brub- 
man  to  strip  him  naked,  and  shave  his  head  and  beard  so 
bare  as  his  hand.     Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  31. 
There  are  so  many  consciousnesses  as  there  are  sensa- 
tions, emotions,  thoughts.         Maudsley,  Mind,  Zn.  490. 
In  the  same  sense  so  sometimes  modifies  a  verb. 
I  loved  my  Country  so  as  only  they 
Who  love  a  mother  fit  to  die  for  may. 

Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 

(6)  With  an  adjective,  adverb,  or  verb  only,  the  conse- 
quent being  omitted  or  ignored,  and  the  degree  being  fixed 
by  previous  statements  or  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

When  the  kynge  Ban  saiigh  hir  so  aflraied  he  asked  hir 
what  her  eyied.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  415. 

Bot  crist,  that  nane  Is  to  him  like, 
Walde  nogt  late  his  dere  relike, 
Saua  notef  ul  thing,  squa  lang  be  hid. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  108. 

Give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1.  27. 

Thou  art  so  Becravated,  and  so  Beperriwig'd. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  15. 

fe)  Followed  by  tJuit,  as,  or  but,  introducing  a  clause  or  an 
infinitive  phrase  noting  result. 
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So  mekill  pepuU  is  comen  to  towne 
That  we  can  nowhare  herbered  be. 

York  Plays,  p.  112. 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  94. 
Of  her  strict  guardian  to  bribe 
So  much  admittance  as  to  speak  to  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 
She  complied  [by  singing]  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pa- 
thetic as  moved  me.  Chldsmith,  Vicar,  xxiv. 
1  cannot  sink 
So  far  —  far  down,  hvi  I  shall  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  from  below. 

Tennyson,  My  Life  Is  Full  of  Weary  Days. 
In  this  sense  sometimes  followed  by  a  phrase  or  clause 
of  result  without  any  connective. 

He  oust  hem  alle,  so  fayn  he  was. 
And  seide,  "deo  gracias." 

King  Horn  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  88. 
No  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much.       Shak.,  T.  K,  ii.  4.  99. 
I  am  not  yet  so  powerful 
To  meet  him  in  the  field ;  he  has  under  him 
The  flower  of  all  the  empire  and  the  strength. 

Fletcher  {and  anothArt),  Prophetess,  i.  1, 
The  rest  he  as  their  Market  Clarke  set  the  price  him- 
self e,  how  they  should  sell ;  so  he  had  inchanted  these 
poore  soules,  being  their  prisoner. 

Quoted  in  Capt  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  165. 
(dt)  Of  or  to  the  following  degree,  extent,  amount,  etc. ; 
thus. 

This  other  werldes  elde  is  so, 

A  thusent  ger  (years)  seuenU  and  two. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  B.  T.  S.X  L  705. 

2.  In  that  manner;  in  such  manner  (as  the  con- 
text indicates),  (a)  In  the  manner  explained  by  a 
correlative  as  (or  so  or  hxm)  and  a  subordinate  clause. 

Yit  as  myne  auctor  spak,  so  wolde  I  speke. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pltieth 
them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

Look,  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net ; 
So  f  asten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  68. 
Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae  will  he  keep  it. 
Sang  of  the  OvUaw  Mvrray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  28). 

(b)  In  the  following  manner ;  as  follows ;  thus. 

Mi  Ihord  sanyn  [read  saynt]  Ion  ine  .  .  .  the  apocalipse 
zuo  zayth  thet  he  yzeg  a  best  thet  com  out  of  the  ze,  won- 
derliche  ydigt,  and  to  moche  dreduol. 

Ayenbtte  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.S.),  p.  14. 

(c)  In  the  manner  previously  noted  or  understood. 

Why  gab  ye  me  swa 
And  feynes  swilk  fantassy? 

York  Plays,  p.  106. 
My  horse  is  gone. 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  381. 
So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel.  MUton,  P.  L.,  v.  896. 

Still  gath'ring  force,  it  smokes ;  and,  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  impetuous   to   the 

plain ; 

There  stops — So  Hector.  Pope,  Iliad,  xiii.  199. 

The  English  people  .  .  .  will  not  bear  to  be  governed  by 

the  unchecked  power  of  the  sovereign,  nor  ought  they  to 

be  so  governed.  Maemday,  Sir  William  Temple. 

(d)  In  such  a  manner :  followed  by  thai  or  as,  with  a  clause 
or  phrase  of  result. 

So  run,  thai  ye  may  obtain,  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

I  will  so  plead 
Thai  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2.82. 
I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after- 
times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

MUton,  Church-Government,  il.  Int. 

3.  By  this  or  that  means ;  by  virtue  of  or  be- 
cause of  this  or  that;  for  that  reason;  there- 
fore ;  on  those  terms  or  conditions :  often  with 
a  conjunctive  quality  (see  II.). 

And  she  remembered  the  myschef  of  hir  fader  and 

moder,  .  .  .  and  so  ther  was  grete  sorowe  and  grete  ire 

at  hfr  herte.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  9. 

Obey,  I  beseech  thee,  the  voice  of  the  Lord : ...  so  it 

shall  be  well  unto  thee.  Jer.  xxxviii.  20. 

Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  offend ; 

So  mind  and  body  both  will  mend. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  2. 

As  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  regard  for  the  memory 

of  Alexander,  so  there  have  been  travellers  who  relate  that 

they  pretended  to  have  his  body  in  some  mosque ;  but  at 

present  they  have  no  account  of  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  4. 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

4.  In  a  like  manner,  degree,  proportion,  etc. ; 
correspondingly ;  likewise :  with  a  correlative 
clause  (usually  with  as)  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.    Deut.  xxxiii.  25. 

A  harsh  Mother  may  bring  forth  sometimes  a  mild 
Daughter ;  So  Fear  begets  Love.       Howell,  Letters,  ii.  53. 

As  I  mixed  more  with  the  people  of  the  country  of 
middle  rank,  so  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  observing 
their  humours  and  customs  than  in  any  other  place. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  It.  i.  126. 


SO 

5.  In  such  way  as  aforesaid;  in  the  aforesaid 
state  or  condition ;  the  same :  a  pronominal  ad- 
verb used  especially  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
repetition. 

Thanne  songe  I  that  songe  and  so  did  many  hondreth. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  206. 
Well  may  the  kynge  hym  a-vaunt  that  yef  ye  lyve  to 
age  ye  shull  be  the  wisest  lady  of  the  worlde ;  ana  so  be 
ye  now,  as  I  beleve.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  601. 

Thou  may'st  to  Court,  and  Progress  to  and  fro ; 
Oh  that  thy  captiv'd  Master  could  do  so ! 
Tr.  from  Ovid,  quoted  in  Howell's  Letters,  I.  vl.  60. 
One  particular  tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Beni  Koreish,  had 
the  care  of  the  Caba,  for  so  the  round  tower  of  Mecca  was 
called.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  611. 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast 
Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "I  told  you  so," 
Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiv.  60. 
My  lord  was  ill,  and  my  lady  thought  herself  so. 

MacaiUay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  247. 
"  Shakespeare  dramatised  stories  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  print,  it  is  true, "  observed  N  icholas.  — ' '  Mean- 
ing Bill,  Sir?"  said  the  literary  gentleman.  "So  he  did. 
Bill  was  an  adapter,  certainly,  so  he  was — and  very  well 
he  adapted  too — considering." 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xlviiL 

6.  As  aforesaid;  precisely  as  stated;  in  very 
truth;  in  accordance  with  fact;  verily. 

She  tells  me  that  the  Queen's  sickness  is  the  spotted 
fever ;  that  she  was  as  full  of  the  spots  as  a  leopard ;  which 
is  very  strange  that  it  should  be  no  more  known ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  not  so.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  49. 

But  if  it  were  all  so — if  our  advice  and  opinion  had  thus 
been  asked,  it  would  not  alter  the  line  of  our  duty. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  April,  1826. 

7.  Such  being  the  case ;  accordingly ;  there- 
fore ;  well,  then :  used  in  continuation,  with  a 
conjunctive  quality. 

And  so  in  May,  when  all  true  hearts  rejoice,  they  stale 
out  of  the  castle,  without  staying  so  much  as  for  their 
breakfast.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iL 

Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour ; 
And  so,  good  morrow,  servant. 

Shak.,  T.  6.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  140. 

So,  when  he  was  come  in,  and  sat  down,  they  gave  him 

something  to  drink.    Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  118. 

So  to  this  hall  full  quickly  rode  the  £ing. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

8.  In  an  indefinite  degree ;  extremely:  as,  you 
are  so  kind;  we  were  so  delighted.  [Chiefly 
coUoq.] 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  .  .  .  commanded  to  give 
a  particular  recommendation  to  all  parsons  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  so  pious  a  work. 

jr.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  464. 

9.  Then;  thereafter.     [Bare.] 

In  the  morning  my  lute  an  hour,  and  so  to  my  office. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  4, 1660. 

10.  An  abbreviation  of  so  be  it:  implying  ac- 
quiescence, assent,  or  approbation. 

And  when 'it's  writ^  for  my  sake  read  it  over. 
And  if  it  please  you,  so;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  137. 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  so;  we  know  the  worst  then. 

FletcJier,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  6. 

Ill  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  your  search ;  if  yon  can 

take  him,  so  !   B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

H.  An  abbreviation  of  is  it  so?  as,  He  leaves 
us  to-day.  Sof  [CoUoq.] — 12.  In  assevera- 
tion, and  frequently  with  an  ellipsis :  as,  I  de- 
clare I  did  not,  so  help  me  God ! 

Never,  Paulina ;  so  be  blest  my  spirit ! 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1.  71. 

13.  As  an  indefinite  particle:  Ever;  at  all: 
now  used  only  in  composition,  as  in  whoso, 
whosoever,  whatsoever,  etc. 

Now  wol  1  telle  the  my  tene  wat  so  tide  after. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  607. 
Confesse  the  to  some  frere, 
He  shal  a-soile  the  thus  sone  how  so  thow  euere  wynne  hit. 
Piers  Plovmuin  (C),  xlil.  7. 

And  so  forth.  Seeforth^,  adv.— And  BO  on.  Same  as 
and  so  forth.— By  BO  (tliat)t.    (a)  Provided  that. 

By  so  thow  riche  were,  haue  thow  no  conscience 
How  that  thow  come  to  good. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xili.  5. 
(6)  In  proportion  as. 

For  the  more  a  man  may  do  by  so  that  he  do  hit. 
The  more  is  he  worth  and  worthi  of  wyse  and  goode 
ypreised.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  309. 

Ever  BO.  See  eoer.— In  so  far  as.  See/arl,  ad».— Not 
BO  much  as.  See  muich,  adv.— Oi  so,  or  about  thus ;  or 
thereabouts;  or  something  of  that  kind:  now  used  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  number. 

She  went  forth  early  this  morning  with  a  waiting- woman 
and  a  page  or  so.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

I  will  take  occasion  of  sending  one  of  my  suits  to  the 
tailor's,  to  have  the  pocket  repaired,  or  so. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  1. 1. 

A  little  sleep,  once  in  a  week  or  so. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  2. 
Quite  BO.    Seearo'tel.— Soas.    (ot)  Such  as. 


so 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  at  thou  art. 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel, 

,^>  „    ,  S?ialc.,  Sonnets,  oxxxl. 

(0)  So  long  as ;  provided  that. 

O,  never  mind ;  «o  os  you  get  them  oSf  [the  stage],  I'll 
answer  for  it  the  audience  won't  care  how. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iL  2. 

He  could  play  'em  a  tune  on  any  sort  of  pot  you  please, 
so  (M  it  was  iron  or  block  tin.  Siokens,  Bleak  House,  xxvi. 
(c)  With  the  purpose  or  result  that ;  to  that  degree  that : 
now  followed  by  an  infinitive  phrase,  or,  in  dialectal  use 
a  clause  of  purpose  or  result. 

And  his  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow ;  JO  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them. 

.  ^  ™  Mark  ix.  3. 

D  ye  s  pose  ef  Jeff  giv  him  a  lick, 

Ole  Hick'ry  'd  tried  his  head  to  sof'n 
So 's  't  wouldn't  hurt  thet  ebony  stick 
Thet  'b  made  our  side  see  stars  so  of 'n  ? 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  vii. 
So  called,  commonly  called ;  commonly  so  styled :  often 
a  saving  clause  introduced  to  indicate  that  the  writer  or 
speaker  does  not  accept  the  name,  either  because  he  re- 
gards it  as  erroneous  or  misleading,  or  because  he  wishes 
for  his  particular  purpose  to  modify  or  improve  the  defi- 
nition: as,  this  liberfy,  go  called,  is  only  license ;  one  ot 
the  three  so-called  religions  of  China. 

He  advocates  the  supremacy  of  Human  Law  against  the 
to-eaUed  doctrine  of  Divine  Kight. 

Selden,  lable-Talk,  p.  10. 
Sofaxfortb.  See/ffl)--/ortA,  2.— Solong.  8eeso-long.— 
Bo  many.  SeenMtnj/i,a.— Somuch.  (a)  To  that  amount; 
just  to  that  extent :  as,  our  remonstrances  were  so  tmich 
wasted  effort.  (6)  Siioh  a  quantity  regarded  indefinitely 
or  distributively :  as,  so  vmch  of  this  kind  and  so  iimch  of 
that.    Compare  so  many,  under  Tnanyl,  a, 

Ef  this  'ere  milkin'  o'  the  wits, 
So  much  a  month,  warn't  givin'  Natur'  fits. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  vi. 
So  much  as,  however  much. 

So  vmuh  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  his  verse,  his  prose 
is  full  as  good.  Pope. 

So  that,  (o)  To  the  end  that ;  in  order  that ;  with  the 
purpose  or  intention  that :  as,  these  measures  were  taken 
«o  tliat  he  might  escape.  (6)  With  the  effect  or  result  that. 
And  when  the  ark  .  .  .  came  into  the  camp,  all  Israel 
shouted  with  a  great  shouts  so  that  the  earth  rang  again. 

1  Sam.  iv.  5. 
The  cider  is  such  an  enormous  crop  that  it  is  sold  at 
ten  shillings  per  hogshead  ;  so  tAat  a  human  creature  may 
lose  his  reason  for  a  penny. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  the  Countess  Grey, 
(e)  Provided  that ;  in  case  that ;  if. 

Poor  Queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no  worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  iii.  4. 102. 
It  [a  project]  involves  the  devotion  of  all  my  energies, 
.  .  .  but  that  is  nothing,  so  that  it  succeeds. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  iv. 

Bo  SO,  only  thus  (Implying  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  ex- 
cellence); only  tolerably ;  not  remarkably.    [Collog.] 

She  is  a  mighty  proper  maid,  and  pretty  comely,  but  so 
80;  but  hath  a  most  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  ana  speaks 
handsomely.  Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  129. 

Dr.  Taylor  [Johnson's  old  schoolfellow]  read  the  service 
[at  Dr.  Johnson's  funeral],  but  so  so. 

Dr.  S.  Parr,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  274. 
So  to  say,  so  to  speak,  to  use  or  borrow  that  expres- 
sion ;  speaking  figuratively,  by  analogy,  or  in  approximate 
terms :  as,  a  moral  monstrosity,  so  to  speak. 

The  habits,  the  manners,  the  bye-play,  so  to  speak,  of 
those  picturesque  antiques,  the  pensioners  of  Greenwich 
College!  D.  Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  IL  155. 

The  huge  original  openings  are  thus  divided,  so  to  say, 
into  two  open  stories.  The  Century,  XXXV.  705. 

So  well  ast,  as  well  as ;  in  the  same  way  as. 

The  rest  overgrowne  with  trees,  which,  so  well  as  the 
bushes  were  so  overgrowne  with  Vines  we  could  scarce 
passe  them.  Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 106. 
Than  sot,  than  something  indicated  or  signified ;  than 
that. 

Itajie  contemnor  dbs  te  f  I,  am  I  so  little  set  by  of  thee : 
yea,  make  you  no  more  account  of  me  than  so? 

Terenee  in  English  (1614).    {Nwres.) 
=Syn.  7.  Wherefiyre,  Accordingly.    See  therefore. 

II.  conj.  If.  In,  of,  or  to  what  degree,  extent, 
amount,  intensity,  or  the  like ;  as :  used  with 
or  without  the  correlative  adverb  so  or  as,  in 
connecting  subordinate  with  principal  clauses. 
See  as\  11. 

He  was  brigt  so  the  glas, 
He  was  whit  so  the  flur, 
Bose  red  was  his  colur. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1. 

So  Shalt  thow  come  to  a  court  as  cleer  so  the  Sonne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  viiL  232. 

St.  In  the  manner  that ;  even  as ;  as. 

Tho  SO  wurth  [was]  ligt  so  god  [God]  it  bad. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  57. 
Wary  so  water  in  wore  [weir], 
Mysoun,  1.  38.    (T.  Wright's  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry.) 
Alias !  thi  lovesum  eyghen  to 
Loketh  so  man  doth  on  his  fo. 

Sir  Orpheo  (ed.  Laing),  L  74.    ^Balliwell.) 

3.  In  such  a  manner  that ;  so  that :  followed  by 
a  clause  of  purpose  or  result. 

Xhanne  seide  I  to  my-self  so  Facience  it  herde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  64. 
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4.  Provided  that;  on  condition  that;  in  case 
that. 

"At  gowre  preyere,"  quod  Pacyence  tho,  **go  no  man 
displese  hym."  Piers  Plouman  (B),  xiit  136. 

And,  so  ye  wil  me  now  to  wyve  take 
As  ye  ban  sworn,  than  wol  I  yive  yow  leve 
To  sleen  me.  Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1319. 

Or  any  other  pretty  invention,  so  it  had  been  sudden. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  1. 
Soon  sot,  as  soon  as. 

The  child  him  answerde 
Sane  so  he  hit  herde. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.'T.  S.),  p.  6. 
Sone  so  he  wist 
That  I  was  of  Wittis  hous  and  with  his  wyf  dame  Studye. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  226. 

SO^  (so),  interj.  [The  adv.  so  used  elliptioally: 
'stand,  hold,  keep,  etc.,  so.'']  1.  Go  quietly! 
gently!  easy  now!  be  still:  of  ten  used  in  quiet- 
ing a  restless  animal.    Sometimes  spelled  soh. 

The  cheerful  milkmaid  takes  her  stool. 

And  sits  and  milks  in  the  twilight  cool. 

Saying,  "So!  so,  boss  !  so!  sol" 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Farm- Yard  Song. 

2,  Nawt.,  a  direction  to  the  helmsman  to  keep 
the  ship  steady:  as,  steady,  so!  steady! 

SO^t,  n.    See  soe. 

s.  o.  In  exchange  transactions,  an  abbreviation 
of  seller's  option.    See  seller'^. 

soat,  n.    Same  as  soe. 

soak  (sok),  V.  [<  ME.  soJsen,  soak,  suck,  <  AS. 
soman,  soak  (AS.  Leechdoms,  ii.  252, 1.  11;  iii. 
14,  1.  17),  lit.  suck,  a  secondary  form  of  sucan 
(pp.  sooen),  suck:  see  suck.']  I.  mtrans.  1.  To 
lie  in  and  become  saturated  with  water  or  some 
other  liquid;  steep. 

Sokyn  yn  lycure  (as  thyng  to  be  made  softe,  or  other 
eawsys  eUys).  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  468. 

The  farmer  who  got  his  hay  in  before  the  recent  rains 
rejoices  over  his  neighbours  whose  crop  lies  soaking  over 
many  acres. 

Mortimer  Collins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  I.  6. 

2.  To  pass,  especially  to  enter,  as  a  liquid, 
through  pores  or  interstices ;  penetrate  thor- 
oughly by  saturation :  followed  by  in  or  through. 

That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea^salt  tears. 

Shah.,  Tit  And.,  iii.  2. 19. 

A  composition  .  .  .  hard  as  marble,  and  not  to  be  soked 
through  oj  water.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  281. 

3t.  To  flow. 

The  sea-breezes  and  the  currents  th&tsoak  down  between 
Africa  and  Brazil.  Da/mpier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  8. 

4.  To  drink  intemperately  and  habitually,  es- 
pecially strong  drink;  booze;  be  continually 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Tou  do  nothing  but  soa^  with  the  guests  all  day  long ; 
whereas,  if  a  spoonful  of  liquor  were  to  cure  me  of  a  fever, 
I  never  touch  a  drop.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxL 

5.  To  become  drained  or  dry.  Compare  soak, 
V.  t,  7.  Hallmell.  [Prov.  Bug.]— 6.  To  sit 
over  the  fire  absorbing  the  heat.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Hence  —  7.  To  receive  a  prolonged  baking; 
bake  thoroughly:  said  of  bread.  fSouthem 
U.  S.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  lie  immersed  in  a 
liquid  until  thoroughly  saturated;  steep:  as,  to 
soak  rice  in  water;  to  soak  a  sponge. 

Many  of  our  princes  — woe  the  while  I— 
Lie  drown'd  and  soaVd  in  merceuMy  blood. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7.  79. 

2.  To  flood;  saturate;  drench;  steep. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.        Isa.  xxxiv.  7. 

Winter  soaks  the  fields.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  215. 

8.  To  take  up  by  absorption;  absorb  through 
pores  or  other  openings;  suek  in,  as  a  liquid 
or  other  fluid :  followed  by  in  or  up. 

Sos.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Hami.  Ay,  sir,  that  soaks  up  the  king's  countenance,  his 
rewards,  his  authorities.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  2. 16. 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 

Cowley,  Anacreontiques,  ii. 

4.  Hence,  to  drink;  especially,  to  drink  im- 
moderately; guzzle. 

Scarce  a  Ship  goes  to  China  but  the  Men  come  home  fat 
with  soaking  this  Liquor  [Arrack],  and  bring  store  of  Jars 
of  it  home  with  them.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  419. 

Her  voice  is  as  cracked  as  thine,  0  thou  heei-soaking 
Eenowner !  Thackeray,  Vanity  Pair,  Ixvi. 

5.  To  penetrate,  work,  or  accomplish  by  wet- 
ting thoroughly:  often  ■with  through. 

The  rivulet  beneath  soaked  its  way  obscurely  through 
wreaths  of  snow.  Scott. 

6+.  To  make  soft  as  by  steeping ;  hence,  to  en- 
feeble; enervate. 

And  furth  with  all  she  came  to  the*kyng. 
Which  was  f  ebyll  and  sokyd  with  sekenesse. 

Benerydes  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  284. 


so-and-so 

7.  To  suck  dry;  exhaust;  drain.     [Bare.] 
His  feastings,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous,  could 

not  but  soak  his  exchequer.  Wotton. 

8.  Tobakethoroughljr:  said  of  the  lengthened 
baking  given,  in  particular,  to  bread,  so  that 
the  eoolang  may  be  complete.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
U.  Sv] — 9.  To  "put  in  soak":  pawn;  pledge: 
as,  he  soaked  his  watch  for  ten  dollars.  [Slang.] 
—To  Boaic  or  soak  up  bait,  to  consume  much  bait  with- 
out taking  the  hook,  as  fish.    [Fishermen's  slang.  ] 

soak  (sok),  n.  [<  soak,  v.]  1.  A  soaking,  in 
any  sense  of  the  verb. —  2.  Specifically,  a  dnnk- 
ing-bout;  a  spree. 

When  a  Southron  intends  to  have  a  soak,  he  takes  the 
bottle  to  his  bedside,  goes  to  bed,  and  lies  there  till  he 
gets  drunk. 

Parsons's  Tour  Among  the  Planters.    {Bartlett.) 

3.  That  in  which  anything  is  soaked;  a  steep. 
A  soak  or  steep  for  seeds.   New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  68. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  soaks,  (a)  A  land- 
spring.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (6)  A  tippler ;  a  hard 
drinker.    [Colloq.] 

5.  An  over-stocking,  with  or  without  a  foot, 
worn  over  the  long  stocking  for  warmth  or  pro- 
tection from  dirt.  Compare  boot-hose,  stimp- 
hose. — To  put  in  soak,  to  put  in  pawn ;  pawn ;  pledge: 
as,  taput  one's  rings  in  soak.    [Slang.] 

soakage  (so'kaj),  n.  [<  soak  +  -age.]  The  act 
of  soaking;  also,  that  which  soaks ;  the  amount 
of  fluid  absorbed  by  soaking. 

The  entire  country  from  Gozerajup  to  Cassala  is  a  dead 
Sat.  .  .  .  There  is  no  drainage  upon  this  perfect  level ; 
thus,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  soakaige  actually  melts 
the  soil.  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  L 

It  shall  be  rulable  to  allow  soaJcage  to  cover  the  moisture 

absorbed  by  the  package  from  its  contents  as  follows,  etc. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  806. 

soak-barrel  (sok'bar"el),  n.   A  barrel  in  which 
fresh  fish  are  put  to  soak  before  salting. 
soaker  (so'k^r),  n.     [<  soak  +  -eri.]    One  who 
or  that  which  soaks,    (a)  That  which  steeps,  wets,  or 
drenches,  as  a  rain. 

Well,  sir,  suppose  it's  a  soaker  in  the  morning,  .  .  . 
then  may  be,  after  all,  it  comes  out  a  fine  day. 

Mayhew,  iKWdon  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  314. 
(&)  Ahabitual  drinker ;  one  accustomed  to  drink  spirituous 
liquors  to  excess ;  a  toper.    [Colloq.] 

By  a  good  natur'd  man  is  usually  meant  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  good  fellow,  a  painful,  able,  and  laborious 
soaker.  South,  Sermons,  VL  iii. 

The  Sun 's  a  good  Pimple,  an  honest  soaker;  he  has  a  Cel- 
lar at  your  Antipodes.    Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  10. 
soak-hole  (sok'hol),  n.    A  space  marked  ofE  in 
a  stream,  in  which  sheep  are  washed  before 
shearing.     [Australia.] 

Parallel  poles,  resting  on  forks  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  waterhole,  were  run  out  on  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
forming  square  soak-holes,  a  long  narrow  lane  leading  to 
the  dry  land.   A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  1. 82. 

soaking  (so'Mng),  n.  [<  ]VIE.  sokynge;  verbal 
n.  of  soak,  v.]  I.  A  steeping;  a  wetting;  a 
drenching. 

Sokynge,  or  longe  lyynge  in  lycure.    Infusio,  inbibitura. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  463. 
Few  in  the  ships  escaped  a  good  soaking. 

Cook,  Second  Voyage,  i.  1. 
2.  Intemperate  and  continual  drinking.  Com- 
pare «oa&,  «.*.,  4.     [CoUoq.] 

SOakingly  (s6'king-li),  aSv.  As  in  soaking; 
hence,  little  by  little ;  gradually. 

A  mannes  enemies  in  battail  are  to  be  ouercomed  with 
a  carpenter's  squaring  axe  — that  is  to  say,  soaktngly,  one 
pece  after  an  other. 

UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus. 

soaking-pit  (so'king-pit),  n.  A  pit  in  which 
steel  ingots  are  placed  immediately  after  cast- 
ing, in  order  that  the  mass  may  acquire  a  uni- 
form temperature,  the  interior  of  such  ingots 
remaining  for  some  time  after  casting  too  hot 
to  roll  satisfactorily.  These  pits  are  generally  known 
*1  y  ^"J  soaking-plts,"  from  the  name  of  the  metallurgist 
who  first  mtroduced  them  into  use. 

soaky  (so'M),  a.  [Also  dial,  socky;  <  soak  +  -j^l. 
Cf.  soggy.]  1.  Moist  on  the  surface;  steeped 
in  water;  soggy.— 2.  Effeminate.  SalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

soam^  (som),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A  chain 
for  attaching  the  leading  horses  to  a  plow,  it 
is  supported  by  a  hanger  beneath  the  clevis,  in  ojder  to 
preserve  the  line  of  draft  and  avoid  pulling  down  the  nose 
of  the  plow-beam.  B.  B.  Knight. 
2.  A  short  rope  used  to  pull  the  tram  in  a  coal- 
mine.   Balliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]  ' 

soam^  (som),  n.  [A  var.  of  seam^.]  A  horse- 
load.     Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

so-and-so  (so'and-so),  n.  Some  one  or  some- 
thing not  definitely  named:  commonly  repre- 
senting some  person  or  thing  in  an  imaginary 
or  supposed  instance :  as,  Mrs.  So-and-so;  was 
he  wrong  in  doing  so-and-so  f  Compare  so^, 
adv.,  5. 
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soap  (sop),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sope;  <  ME. 
sope,  soope,  sape,  <  AS.  sape  =  MD.  sepe,  D.  se^ 
=  MLGr.  s^e,  LGr.  sepe  =  OHGr.  seifa,  seipha, 
seipfa,  soap,  MHG.  G.  sejfe,  G.  dial.  se»p/e  = 
Icel.  sapa  =  Sw.  siipa  =  Dan.  ssebe  (leel.,  etc., 

<  AS.),  soapj  of.  L.  siwo,  pomade  for  coloring 
the  hair  (Hiny :  see  def .  2),  LL.  ML.  soap  ( > 
Gr.  adizav  =  It.  sapone  =  Sp.  jabon  =  Pg.  sabSo 
=  Pr.  sabo  =r  P.  savon  (>  Turk.  «a6««m)  =  W.  se- 
bon  =  Ir.  siabunn  =  Gael.  «JopM»i»,  soap),  prob. 

<  Tent.,  the  true  L.  cognate  'being  prob.  sebum, 
tallow,  grease  (see  sebwm,  sebaceous).  Cf.  Finn. 
saippio,  <  Tent.  The  word,  if  orig.  Teut.,  is 
prob.  identical  with  AS.  sap  =  OHG.  seifa, 
resin,  and  connected  with  AS.  *sipan,  sipian, 
LG.  sipen,  MHG.  sifen,  trickle,  and  perhaps  with 
AS.  sxp,  etc.,  sap:  see  seep,  sipe,  sopi.]  1.  A 
chemical  compound  in  common  domestic  use 
for  washing  and  cleansing,  made  by  the  union 
of  certain  fatty  acids  with  a  salifiable  base. 
Fats  and  fixed  oils  consist  of  fatty  acids  combined  with 
glycerin.  On  treating  them  with  a  strong  base,  like  pot- 
ash or  soda,  glycerin  is  set  free,  and  the  fatty  acid  com- 
bines with  the  strong  base  and  forms  a  soap.  Soap  is  of 
two  kinds — soluble  soap,  in  which  the  base  is  potash,  soda, 
or  ammonia,  and  iTisoluMe  soap,  whose  base  is  an  earth  or 
a  metallic  oxld.  Only  the  soluble  soaps  dissolve  readily 
in  water  and  have  detergent  qualitiei^.  Insoluble  soaps 
are  used  only  in  pharmacy  for  liniments  or  plasters.  Of 
the  fats,  stearates  make  the  hardest,  oleates  the  softest 
soaps ;  and  of  the  bases,  soda  makes  the  hardest  and  least 
soluble,  and  potash  the  softest  and  most  soluble.  Per- 
fumes are  occasionally  added,  or  various  coloring  matters 
are  stirred  in  while  the  soap  is  semi-fluid.  White  soaps 
are  generally  made  of  olive-oil  and  soda.  Common  house- 
hold soaps  are  made  chiefly  of  soda  and  tallow.  Yellow 
soap  is  composed  of  tallow,  rosin,  and  soda,  to  which  some 
palm-oil  is  occasionally  added.  (See  rosirirsoap.)  Mottled 
soap  is  made  by  simply  adding  mineral  and  other  colors 
during  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  hard  soap.  Marine 
soap,  known  as  salt-water  soa/Pf  which  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  as  well  in  salt  water  as  in  fresh,  is  made  of 
palm-  or  cocoanut-oil  and  soda.  Soft  soaps  are  made 
with  potash,  instead  of  soda,  and  whale-,  seal-,  or  olive-oil, 
or  the  oils  of  linseed,  hemp-seed,  rape-seed,  etc.,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  tallow.  Excellent  soaps  are  made  from 
palm-oil  and  soda.  A  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  with 
camphor  and  a  little  essential  oil  added  to  scent  it,  forms 
a  soft  ointment  called  opodeHdoG,  now  superseded  by  soap- 
liniment,  a  similar  preparation,  which  is  liquid.  Medi- 
cinal soap,  when  pure,  is  prepared  from  caustic  soda  and 
either  olive-  or  almond-oil.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  form 
pills  of  a  gently  aperient  antacid  action. 

2t.  A  kind  of  pomade  for  coloring  the  hair. 
[Only  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin.]  —  3. 
Smooth  words;  persuasion;  flattery:  more  of- 
ten called  soft  soap.     [Slang.] 

He  and  I  ore  great  chums,  and  a  little  soft  soap  will  go 
a  long  way  with  him. 

T.  Htighes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxxili.    (Dames.) 

4.  Money  secretly  used  for  political  purposes. 
[Political  slang,  17.  S.] 

Soap.— Originally  used  by  the  Eepublican  managers  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1880,  as  the  cipher  for  "  money  "  in 
their  telegraphic  dispatches.  In  1884  it  was  revived  as  a 
derisive  war  cry  aimed  at  the  Bepublicans  by  their  oppo- 
nents. Mag.  <^  Amer.  Hist.,  XIU.  am. 

Almond-oil  SOapf  a  soap  made  of  sodinm  hydrate  and 
almond-oil.  Also  called  aTtvygdoMne  soap. — Arsenical 
soap,  a  saponaceous  preparation  used  in  taxidermy  to 
preserve  skins  from  natural  decay  and  from  the  attacks 
of  insects.  There  are  many  kinds,  all  alike  consisting  in 
the  impregnation  of  some  kind  of  soapwitharseniousacid 
or  commercial  arsenic— Beef  B-marroW  soap,  a  soap  of 
soda  and  animal  oil.— Boiled  soap.  Same  as  grained 
soap. — Bone  soap,  a  soap  made  from  cocoanut-oil  mixed 
with  jelly  from  bones.— Butter  soap,  soap  made  from 
soda  and  butter;  sapo  butyricus. — Calcium  soap,  asoap 
made  either  directly  by  saponifying  fat  with  hydrate  of 
lime,  or  by  treating  soluble  soap  with  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  lime.  -  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  wax. — 
Oarbollc  soap,  a  disinfectant  soap  containing  1  part  of 
carbolic  acid  to  9  parts  of  soap. — Castile  soap,  a  hard 
soap  composed  of  soda  and  olive-oil,  of  two  varieties :  (1) 
wMte  CaMle  soap,  which  contains  21  per  cent,  of  water,  is 
of  a  pale  grayish-white  color,  giving  no  oily  stains  to  par 
per,  free  from  rancid  odor,  and  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  water ;  and  (2)  marbled  Castile  soap,  which  is  harder  and 
more  alkaline,  contains  14  per  cent,  of  water,  and  has  veins 
or  streaks  of  ferruginous  matter  running  through  it. 
Formerly  also,  erroneously,  castle-soap;  also  Spanish  soap. 
EoU  but  with  your  eyes 

And  foam  at  the  mouth.    A  little  casUe-soap 

Will  do 't,  to  rub  your  lips. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  3. 

Curd  soap,  soap  made  from  soda  and  a  purified  animal 
fat  consisfing  largely  of  stearin.— Fulllng-soap,  a  soap 
used  in  fulling  cloth,  composed  of  124  parts  of  soap,  54  of 
clay,  and  110  of  calcined  soda-ash.— German  soft  soap. 
Same  as  green  soap.— Glass-makers'  soap.  Same  as  glass- 
soap. — Grained  soap,  soap  remelted  and  worked  over  for 
toilet  purposes.— Green  soap,  an  officinal  preparation  of 
soft  soap,  made  from  potash  and  linseed-  or  hempseed-oil, 
colored  by  indigo,  and  used  in  the  treatment  of  eczema  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases.— Gum  soap,  a  soap  prepared 
from  potash  and  fixed  oils.— Marine  soap.  '  See  def.  1.— 
OUve-oil  soda-soap.  Same  as  Castile  soaii.— Quicksil- 
ver soapt.  See  gulelesUver  plaster,  under  quicksilver.— 
Slllcated  soap.  See  stMcated-SOBV  of  gualac,  soap 
composed  of  liquor  potassse  and  gnaiac— Soft  soap, 
(a)  A  liquid  soap,  especially  a  soap  made  with  potash  as  a 
base :  so  called  because  it  does  not  harden  into  cakes,  but 
remains  semi-fiuid  or  ropy.   The  softest  soap  is  made  from 
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Sotash  lye  and  olive-oil  or  fats  rich  in  oleic  acid.    (6)  See 
ef.  3 Spanish  soap.    Same  as  Castile  soap. 

Some  may  present  thee  with  a  pounde  or  twaine 
Of  Spanishle  soape  to  washe  thy  lynnen  white. 

Gascdgne,  Councell  to  Master  WithipoU. 
Starkey's  soap,  a  soap  made  by  tiiturating  equal  parts 
of  potassium  carbonate,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Venice 
turpentine. — Transparent  soap,  a  soap  made  of  soda 
and  kidney-fat,  dried,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  in  molds. — Venice  soap,  a  mottled  soap 
made  of  olive-oil  and  soda,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
iron  or  zinc  sulphate  in  solution.  Simmonds. — ^Windsor 
soap,  a  scented  soap  made  of  soda  with  olive-oil  1  part 
and  tallow  9  parts.— Zinc  soap,  a  soap  obtained  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  zinc  sulphate  and  soap,  or  by 
saponifying  zinc  white  with  olive-oil  or  fat.  It  is  used  as 
an  oil-color,  as  an  ointment,  and  as  zinc  plaster, 
soap  (sop),  B.  *.  l<.soap,n.']  1.  To  rub  or  treat 
with  soap;  apply  soap  to. 

Bella  soaped  his  face  and  rubbed  his  face,  and  soaped 
his  hands  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  splashed  him  and 
rinsed  him  and  toweled  him,  until  he  was  as  red  as  beet- 
root. JHchew,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  use  smooth  words  to;  flatter.     [Slang.] 
These  Dear  Jacks  soap  the  people  shameful,  but  we 

Cheap  Jacks  don't.    "We  tell  'era  the  truth  about  them- 
selves to  their  faces,  and  scorn  to  court  'em. 

lykkens.  Doctor  Marigold. 

soap-apple  (sop'ap'l),  «.    Same  as  soap-plant. 

soap-asnes  (s6p'ash"ez),  n.pl.  Ashes  contain- 
ing lye  or  potash,  and  thus  useful  in  making 
soap. 

So  drugs  and  sweet  woods,  where  they  are,  cannot  but 
yield  great  profit ;  soap  asms  likewise,  and  other  things 
that  may  be  thought  of.       Bacon,  Plantations  (ed.  1887). 

soap-balls  (sop'bftlz),  n.  pi.  Balled  soap,  made 
by  dissolving  a  soap  in  a  little  hot  water,  mix- 
ing it  with  starch,  and  then  molding  the  mix- 
ture into  balls.  The  starch  acts  upon  the  skin 
as  an  emollient. 

soap-bark,  soap-bark  tree  (sop'bark,  -tre). 
See  qmllai  and  Pithecolohium. 

soap-beck  (sop'bek),  n.  In  a  dye-house,  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  a  solution  of  soap  in  water. 

soapberry  (s6p'ber"i),  «. ;  pi.  soapberries  (-iz). 
The  fruit  of  one  of  several  species  of  Sapindus; 
also,  any  of  the  trees  producing  it,  and,  by  ex- 
tension, any  member  of  the  genus.  The  fruit  of 
the  proper  soapberries  so  abounds  in  saponin  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  soap.  That  of  S.  Saponaria,  a  small  tree 
of  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  is  much 
used  in  the  West  Indies  for  cleansing  linen,  etc.,  and  is 
said  to  be  extremely  efiicacious,  though  with  frequent  use 
deleterious  to  the  fabric.  Its  roots  also  contain  saponin. 
Its  hard  black  seeds  are  made  up  into  rosaries  and  neck- 
laces, and  sometimes  have  been  used  as  buttons.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  fruit  of  S'.  trifoUatvs  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  detergent  from  remote  times.  The  pulp  is  re- 
garded also  as  astringent,  anthelmintic,  and  tonic,  and 
the  seeds  yield  a  medicinal  oil.  The  wood  is  made  Into 
combs  and  other  small  articles.  This  species  is  some- 
times called  Indian  jUbefFt,  translating  the  Mohammedan 
name.  5.  (Dittelasma)  Barak,  of  Cochin-China,  etc.,  has 
also  a  detergent  property.  The  wood  of  S.  aouminatits  (5. 
marginatus),  of  the  southern  United  States,  etc.,  is  hard 
and  strong,  easily  split  into  strips,  and  in  the  southwest 
much  used  for  making  cotton-baskets  and  the  frames  of 
pack-saddles.  Its  berries  are  reddish- brown,  of  the  size  of 
a  cherry,  with  a  soapy  pulp.  Also  called  imd  china/-Vree 
(which  see,  under  china^tree).  The  fruit  of  some  species 
yields  an  edible  pulp,  though  the  seed  is  poisonous.  An- 
other name,  especially  of  S.  trifoHaZus,  is  soapntxt. 

soap-boiler  (s6p'boi'''ler),  n.  1.  A  maker  of 
soap. 

The  new  company  of  gentlemen  soapboUers  have  pro- 
cured Mrs.  Sanderson,  the  Queen's  laundress,  to  subscribe 
to  the  goodness  of  the  new  soap. 

Court  and  Times  ctf  Charles  I.,  II.  230. 

3.  That  in  which  soap  is  boiled  or  made;  a 
soap-pan.    Imp.  Diet. 

soap-boiling  (s6p'boi"'ling),  n.  The  business 
of  boiling  or  manufacturing  soap. 

soap-bubble  (sop'bub'l),  n.  A  bubble  formed 
from  soapy  water;  especially,  a  thin  spherical 
film  of  soap-suds  inflated  by  blowing  through 
a  pipe,  and  forming  a  hollow  globe  which  has 
often  beautiful  iridescent  colors  playing  over 
the  surface. 

One  afternoon  he  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  blow  soap-bubbles.  .  .  .  Behold  him,  therefore,  at  the 
arched  window,  with  an  earthen  pipe  in  his  mouth !  .  .  . 
Behold  him  scattering  airy  spheres  abroad,  from  the  win- 
dow into  the  street.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 

soap-bulb  fsop'bulb),  ».    Same  as  soap^lant. 

soap-cerate  (s6p'se"rat),  n.  An  ointment  com- 
posed of  soap-plaster  (2  parts),  yellow  wax  (2^ 
parts),  and  olive-oil  (4  parts). 

soap-coil  (sop'koil),  n.  A  coiled  pipe  fitted  to 
the  inside  of  a  soap-boiling  kettle,  through 
which  hot  steam  is  circulated  to  boil  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  kettle. 

soap-crutch  (sop'kruch),  n.  A  staff  or  rod 
with  a  crosspiece  at  one  end,  formerly  used 
in  crutching  or  stirring  soap. 

soap-crutcning  (s6p'krach'''ing),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  crutching  or  stirring  soap  in  kettles. — 
Soap-cmtcliing  machine,  an  apparatus  for  mixing  soap. 


soap-pod 

It  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  in  which  are  numerous 
spiral  wings  and  an  upright  shaft  with  radial  arms,  to 
which  a  rotary  motion  is  communicated  by  gearing. 
When  the  tank  is  filled  with  soap,  the  spiral  wings  act 
like  screws,  carrying  up  the  heavier  part  of  the  materials 
toward  the  top,  and  thoroughly  intermixing  the  whole. 

soap-earth  (sop'Srth),  n.  Soapstone  or  steatite. 

soap-engine  (s6p'en'''jin),  n.  A  machine  upon 
which  slabs  of  soap  are  piled  to  be  crosscut 
into  bars.    "^    ' 


soaper  (so'per),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  soper; 
<  ME.  sopare;  <  soap  +  -eri.]    A  soap-maker; 
a  dealer  in  soap.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
Sopers  and  here  sones  for  seiner  ban  be  knyghtes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  72. 

soap-fat  (sop'fat),  n.  Fatty  refuse  laid  aside 
for  use  in  the  making  of  soap. 

soap-fish  (sop'fish),  n.  A  serranoid  fish  of  the 
genus  BhypUcus  (or  Promicropterus) :  so  called 
from  the  soapy  skin.  Several  are  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  B.  maculatus,  B. 
decoratus,  and  B.  pituitosus.    See  cut  under  Bhypticus. 

soap-frame  (sop'fram),  ».  A  series  of  square 
frames  Idcked  together,  designed  to  hold  soap 
while  solidifying,  preparatory  to  its  being  out 
into  bars  or  cakes. 

The  interior  width  of  soap-frames  corresponds  to  the 
length  of  a  bai  of  soap,  and  the  length  of  a  frame  is  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  about  twenty  bars  of  soap. 

Watt,  Soap-making,  p.  20. 

soap-glue  (s6p'gl6)j ».    A  gelatinous  mass  re-  * 
suiting  from  the  boiling  together  of  tallow  and 
lye. 

soap-house  (sop'hous),  n.  A  house  or  bxdlding 
in  which  soap  is  made. 

soapiness  (so'pi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  soapy.    Bailey,  1727. 

soap-kettle  (sop'kef'l),  «.    A  soap-boiler. 

soapless  (sop'les),  a.  [<  soap  +  -less.']  Lack- 
ing soap;  free  from  soap ;  hence,  unwashed. 

He  accepted  the  offered  hand  of  his  new  friend,  which 
.  .  .  was  of  a  marvellously  dingy  and  soapless  aspect. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  xlix. 

soap-liniment  (s6p'lin'''i-ment),  n.  A  liniment 
composed  of  soap  (10  parts),  camphor  (5),  oil 
of  rosemary  (1),  alcohol  (70),  and  water  (14): 
an  anodyne  and  rubefacient  embrocation. 

soap-lock  (sop'lok),  «.  A  lock  of  hair  worn 
on  the  temple  and  kept  smoothly  in  place  by 
being  soaped;  hence,  any  lock  brushed  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  hair,  and  carefully  kept 
in  position.     [U.  S.]    ' 

As  he  stepped  from  the  cars  he  .  .  .  brushed  his  soap, 
locks  forward  with  his  hand.     The  Century,  XXXYI.  249. 

soap-maker  (sop'ma'''ker),  n.  A  manufacturer 
of  soap. 

soap-making  (s6p'ma'''king), «.  The  manufac- 
ture of  soap;  soap-boUing. 

soap-mill  (sop'mil),  n.  1.  A  machine  for  cut- 
ting soap  into  thin  shavings,  preparatory  to 
drying  it,  and  as  a  step  toward  fitting  it  for 
grinding. — 3.  A  mill  for  grinding  dry  soap,  in 
the  manufacture  of  bath-soap  and  other  soap 
powders. 

soapnut  (sop'nut),  n.  1.  Same  as  soapberry. — 
3.  The  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  climbing  shrub, 
Aeama  condnna  ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  The  long 
flat  pods  have  a  saponaceous  property,  and  are  much  used 
in  Bombay  as  a  detergent,  especially  in  a  wash  for  the 
head.  They  are  also  used  as  a  deobstruent  and  expecto- 
rant and  in  jaundice.    Also  soap-pod. 

soap-pan  (sop'pan),  n.  In  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  a  large  pan  or  vessel,  generally  of  cast- 
iron,  in  which  the  ingredients  are  boiled  to  the 
desired  consistence. 

The  soap-pan  or  copper  (or,  as  the  i'rench  and  Ameri- 
cans term  it,  kettle)  is  sometimes  made  of  cast-iron,  in 
several  divisions,  united  together  by  iron  cement. 

WaU,  Soap-making,  p.  17. 

soap-plant  (sop'plant),  n.  One  of  several 
plants  whose  bulbs  serve  the  purpose  of  soap ; 
particularly,  the  Calif  omian  Chlorogalum  pome- 
ridianum,  of  the  lily  family.  It  is  a  stout  brown- 
ish plant,  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  long  linear  leaves 
and  a  spreading  panicle  of  white  flowers.  The  bulb, 
which  is  from  1  to  4  inches  thick,  when  divested  of  its 
coat  of  dark-brown  fibers,  produces,  if  rubbed  on  wet 
cloth,  a  thick  lather,  and  is  often  substituted  for  soap. 
Also  called  soap-apple  and  soap-bulb,  and,  together  with 
some  plants  of  a  similar  property,  by  the  Mexican  name 
amole.  Zygadenus  Fremontii,  also  Calif ornian,  is  another 
soap-plant.— Indian  soap-plant,  a  name  ascribed  to  the 
soapberry  Sapindus  acuminatus,  and  to  the  Chlorogalum. 

soap-plaster  (s6p'plas"ter),  n.  A  plaster  com- 
posed of  curd  soap  (10  ounces),  yellow  wax  (12-J- 
ounces),  olive-oil  (1  pint),  oxid  of  lead  (15 
ounces),  and  vinegar  (1  gallon). 

soap-pod  (sop'pod),  n.  1.  One  of  the  legumes 
of  several  Chinese  species  of  tJsesalpinia ;  also, 
the  plant  itself.  The  legumes  are  saponaceous, 
and  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  substi- 
tute for  soap. —  3.  Same  as  soapnut,  2. 


soaproot 

soaproot  (sop'rot),  ».  l.  A  Spanish  herb,  Ch/p- 
sophila  Struthium,  whose  root  contains  sapo- 
nin. Also  called  Egyptian  or  Spanish  soaproot. 
—  3.  A  Califomian  bulbous  plant,  Leueocrinum 
montanum,  of  the  lily  family,  bearing  white 
fragrant  flowers  close  to  the  ground  in  early 
spring.  Soaproot  is  used  by  the  Digger  Indians  to  take 
trout.  At  the  season  ot  the  year  when  the  streams  run 
but  little  water,  and  the  fish  collect  in  the  deepest  and 
widest  holes,  they  cut  ofE  the  water  above  such  holes  in 
the  stream,  and  pat  soaproot  rubbed  to  a  lather  into  the 
holes,  which  soon  causes  the  flsh  in  the  holes  to  float  stupe- 
fled  on  the  surface. 

soapstone  (sop'ston),  n.  A  variety  of  steatite 
(see  tale);  specifically,  a  piece  of  such  stone 
used  when  heated  for  a  griddle,  a  f ootrwarmer, 
or  other  like  purpose. 

He  .  .  .  fished  up  a  disused  mapiitime  from  somewhere, 
put  it  on  the  stove  that  was  growing  hot  for  the  early  bak- 
ing, and  stood  erect  and  patient  —like  a  guard  —  till  the 
soapshme  was  warm.  The  CeMury,  XL.  631. 

soap-suds  (sop'sudz'),  n.pl.  A  solution  of  soap 
in  water  stirred  till  it  froths;  froth  of  soapy 
water. 

Phib  Cook  left  her  evening  wash-tub,  and  appeared  at 
her  door  in  8oap-8ud6  .  .  .  and  general  dampness. 

George  JEliot,  Janet's  Repentance,  iv. 

soap-tree  (sop'tre),   n.     The  soapberry-tree 
Sapindus  Saponaria.    See  soapberry. 
,  soapweed  (sop'wed),  n.    A  plant.  Agave  hetera- 
eantha,  or  some  other  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus.    See  amole. 

BOapwood  (sop'wM),  n.  A  West  Indian  tim- 
ber-tree or  shrub,  Clethra  tmifoUa. 

soap-works  (sop'werks),  n.  sing.  orpl.  A  place 
or  building  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

The  high  price  of  potash,  and  the  diminished  price  as 
well  as  improved  quality  of  the  crude  sodas,  have  led  to 
their  general  adoption  in  soap-works.     Ure,  Diet.,  III.  846. 

soapwort  (sop'wSrt),  n.  1 .  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Saponaria,  chiefly  S. 
offiemalis.  it  is  a  smooth 
perennial  herb,  a  rather 
stout  rambling  plant  a 
foot  or  two  high,  bearing 
white  or  pinkish  flowers, 
native  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  and  run- 
ning wild  from  gardens  in 
America,  Its  leaves  and 
roots  abound  in  saponin; 
theyproduce  a  froth  when 
rubbed  in  water,  and  are 
useful  as  a  cleansing 
agent.  They  can  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  it 
is  said,  in  some  flnal  pro- 
cesses of  washing  silk  and 
wool,  imparting  a  pecu- 
liar gloss  without  injur- 
ing the  most  sensitive 
color,  (Also  called  boutb- 
dng-bet,  fvUer's-heri,  and 
by  many  other  names.  See 
cut  under  j>eea2,)  S.Vacea- 
ria  ( Vaccaria  muffarisX  the 
cow-herb,  also  contains 
saponin.  S.  cxsjntosat  S. 
CataJbrica,  and  S.  ocymoi- 
des  are  flner  European  species  desirable  in  culture. 
2.  Any  plant  of  the  order /SopiJidaceiB.  Imdley. 
— Soapwort-gentian.    aeegentum. 

soapy  (so'pi),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  or  contain- 
ing soap;  resembling  soap;  having  some  of 
the  properties  of  soap ;  saponaceous. 

All  soaps  and  soapy  substances  ,  .  ,  resolve  solids,  and 
sometimes  attenuate  or  thin  the  fluids. 

Arbuthnot,  On  Diet,  i, 

2.  Smeared  with  soap :  as,  soapy  hands. 

Our  soapy  laundresses.      Randolph,  Conceited  Peddler. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  soap :  as, 
a  soapy  taste ;  a  soapy  feeling. 

The  backgrounds  to  all  these  figures  have  been  scraped 

off,  leaving  a  soapy  light  color.  

The  Century,  XXX7H.  672. 

4.  Smooth-tongued;  unctuous;  plausible;  flat- 
tering.    [Slang.] 

soari  (sor),  V.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sore;  <  ME. 
soren,  sooren,  <  OP.  essoreir,  essorer,  F.  essorer, 
lay  out,  mount,  or  soar,  dial,  essourer,  air  clothes, 
=  Pr.  essaureiar,  eisaurar  =  It.  sorare,  soar, 
<  LL.  *exav/rare,  expose  to  the  air,  formed  <  L. 
ex,  out,  -I-  aura,  a  breeze,  the  air:  see  awraX.'] 
1.  To  mount  on  wings,  or  as  on  wings,  through 
the  air;  fly  aloft,  as  a  bird  or  other  winged 
creature ;  specifically,  to  rise  and  remain  on  the 
wing  without  visible  movements  of  the  pinions. 
The  specific  mode  of  flight  is  specially  distinguished  from 
any  one  in  which  the  wings  are  flapped  to  beat  the  air ; 

-  but  the  term  soaring  is  also  loosely  applied  to  any  light, 
easy  flight  to  a  great  height  with  little  advance  in  any 
other  direction,  whatever  he  the  action  of  the  wings,  as 
of  a  skylark  rising  nearly  vertically  from  the  ground.  In 
the  case  of  heavy-bodied,  short- winged  birds  which  fly  up 
thus,  the  action  is  often  specified  as  roclceting  or  towering 
Csee  these  verbs).    A  kind  of  swift  wayward  soaring,  as  of 
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the  swallow,  is  often  called  skimming.  Soaring  specifi- 
cally so  called,  or  sailing  on  the  air,  is  best  shown  in  the 
flight  of  long-winged  btods,  whether  their  wings  be  either 
narrow  and  sharp,  or  ample  and  blunt,  as  the  albatross, 
frigate,  and  some  other  sea-birds,  storks,  cranes,  and  some 
other  large  waders,  turkey-buzzards  and  other  vultures, 
eagles,  kites,  and  some  other  large  birds  of  prey.  It  is 
capable  of  being  Indefinitely  protracted,  either  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  or  at  a  considerable  inclination  upward,  at 
least  in  some  cases ;  but  most  birds  which  soar  to  a  higher 
level  without  beating  the  wings  take  a  spiral  course, 
mounting  as  much  as  they  can  on  that  part  of  each  lap 
which  is  against  the  wind,  and  this  action  is  usually  spe- 
cified as  gyraUng  or  circling. 

So  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  ot  grass,  and 
soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Sermon,  The  Eetum  of  Prayers,  il. 

2.  To  mount  or  rise  aloft ;  rise,  or  seem  to  rise, 
lightly  in  the  air. 

Flames  rise  and  sink  by  flts ;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more. 

Dryden. 

He  could  see  at  once  the  huge  dark  shell  of  the  cupola, 
the  Blender  soaring  grace  of  Giotto's  campanile,  and  the 
quaint  octagon  of  San  Giovanni  in  front  of  them. 

George  Eliot,  Somola,  iii. 

We  miss  the  cupola  of  Saint  Cyriacus  soaring  In  triumph 
above  the  triumphal  monument  of  the  heathen. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  73, 

3.  To  float,  as  at  the  surface  of  a  liquid.  [Rare.] 

'Tis  very  likely  that  the  shadow  of  your  rod  .  ,  .  will 
cause  the  Chubs  to  sink  down  to  the  bottom  with  fear; 
for  they  be  a  very  fearful  flsh,  .  .  .  but  they  will  present- 
ly rise  up  to  the  top  again,  and  lie  there  soaring  till  some 
shadow  affrights  them  again. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler  (ed.  1653),  p.  63. 

4.  To  rise  mentally,  morally,  or  socially;  as- 
pire beyond  the  commonplace  or  ordinary  level. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  ! 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  i.  1.  109. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii,  4. 
In  every  age  the  first  necessary  step  towards  truth  has 
been  the  renunciation  of  those  soaring  dreams  of  the  hu- 
man heart  which  strive  to  picture  the  cosmic  frame  as 
other  and  fairer  than  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  impar- 
tial observer.    Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans,),  1.,  Int.,  p.  vlL 

soar^  (sor), ».  [<.  soar^,  V.']  1.  The  act  of  soar- 
ing, or  rising  in  the  air. 

The  churches  themselves  [of  Rome]  are  generally  ugly. 
.  .  .  There  is  none  of  the  spring  and  soar  which  one  may 
see  even  in  the  Lombard  churches. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  306. 

2.  The  height  attained  in  soaring ;  the  range 
of  one  who  or  that  which  soars.     [Rare.] 
Within  soa/r 
Of  towering  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoenix.  MUton,  P.  L.,  v.  270. 

soar^t,  n.    See  sore^. 

soarant  (sor'ant),  a.     [<  OF.  essorant,  ppr.  of 
essorer,  mount,  soar:  see  soorl.]    In  her.,  fly- 
ing aloft,  poised  on  the  wing,  as  an  eagle. 
soar-eaglet,  soar-falcont,  »•    See  sore-eagle, 
sore-falcon. 

soaringly  (s6r'ing-li),  adv.  [<  soaring  +  -l/y^.l 
As  if  soaring;  so  as  to  soar;  with  an  upward 
motion  or  direction. 

Their  summits  to  heaven 
Shoot  soaringly  forth, 

Byron,  Manfred,  i,  1. 

soave  (so-a've),  adv.  [It.,  <  L.  sumis,  sweet, 
grateful,  delightful :  see  suave."]  In  music,  with 
sweetness  or  tenderness. 

soavemente  (so-a-va-men'te),  adv.  [It.,<  soave, 
sweet:  see  soa/ve,  sua/ve.]    Same  as  soave. 

sob^  (sob),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sobbed,  ppr.  sob- 
bing. [<  ME.  sofben,  <  AS.  *sobbian,  a  secondary 
or  collateral  form  of  sedfian,  sidfian,  lament; 
perhaps  connected  with  OH(J.  sUfton,  sufteon, 
MHGr.  svuften,  svafzen,  G.  seufsen,  sob,  sigh,  < 
OHG.  siift,  a  sob,  sigh  (cf.  Icel.  syptir,  a  sob- 
bing), <  sufan  (=  AS.  sUpan,  etc. ),  dSink  in,  sup : 
see  sup,  sop.  Gf.  soft^.]  I.  imfran*.  1.  To  sigh 
strongly  with  a  sudden  heaving  of  the  breast 
or  a  Mnd  of  convulsive  motion ;  weep  with  con- 
vulsive catchings  of  the  breath. 

He  .  .  .  sori  gan  wexe^ 
And  wepte  water  with  his  eyghen  and  weyled  the  tyme 
That  euere  he  dede  dede  that  dere  God  displesed ; 
Swowed  and  sobbed  and  syked  ful  ofte. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  326. 
Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for,  at  your  grief, 
See  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  lit  1. 137. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  resembling  a  sob. 

Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 
Shelley,  Adonais,  xiv, 

n.  trans.  1.  To  give  forth  or  utter  with  sobs; 
particularly,  to  say  with  sobbing. 

He  sobs  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvL  419. 
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2.  In  lute-playing,  to  deaden  the  tone  of  by 
damping  the  string,  or  relaxing  the  finger  by 
which  it  is  stopped. 

SObi(sob), «.   [<so6l, «.]    1.  A  convulsive  heav- 
ing of  the  breast  and  inspiration  of  breath, 
under  the  impulse  of  painful  emotion,  and  ac- 
companied with  weeping ;  a  strong  or  convul- 
sive sigh.    It  consists  of  a  short,  convulsive, 
somewhat  noisy  respiratory  movement. 
Herewith  hir  swelling  sobbes 
Did  tie  hir  tong  from  talke. 
Gamoigne,  Philomene  (Steele  Glas,  etc,  ed,  Arber,  p,  99). 
111  go  in  and  weep,  ,  .  , 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  Iv.  2. 114, 

3.  A  sound  resembling  the  sobbing  of  a  human 
being. 

The  tremulous  sob  of  the  complaining  owl, 

Wordsworth.    (Webster.) 

SOb^  (sob),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sobbed,  ppr.  sob- 
bing. [Prob.  a  var.  of  sop :  see  sop,  sup.  df , 
sob^.]  1.  To  sup;  suck  up.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.j  —  2.  To  sop;  soak  with  a  liquid.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
The  tree,  being  sobbed  and  wet,  swells.  Mortimer. 

The  highlands  are  sobbed  and  boggy. 
Sew  York  Herald,  Letter  from  Charleston.    (Bnrtfett.) 

SOb^  (sob),  V.  t. ;  priet.  and  pp.  sobbed,  ppr.  sob- 
bing. [Origin  obsdure.]  To  frighten.  SalU- 
well.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

It  was  not  of  old  that  a  Conspiracie  of  Bishops  could 
frustrate  and  sob  off  the  right  of  the  people. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

sobal,  n.    Same  as  soboX^. 

sobbing  (sob'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  sobbing,  sobbynge; 
verbal  n.  of  so&i,  v.]  The  act  of  one  who  sobs ; 
a  series  of  sobs  or  sounds  of  a  similar  nature. 

SObbingly  (sob'ing-U),  adv.  With  sobs.  George 
Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxxvii. 

sobeit  (s6-be'it),  conj.  [Prop,  three  words,  so 
be  it,  if  it  be  so;  cf.  albeit,  howbeit.']  If  it  be 
so ;  provided  that. 

The  heart  of  his  friend  cared  little  whither  he  yieat,  so- 
beit he  were  not  too  much  alone. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  ii  9, 

sober  (so'ber),  a.  [<  ME.  sober,  sobwr,  sobre,  < 
OP.  (and  F.)  sobre  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sobrio,  <  L.  so- 
brius,  sober,  <  so-,  a  var.  of  se-,  apart,  used  priv- 
atively,  +  ebrius,  drunken:  see  ebrious,  ebriety. 
The  same  prefix  occurs  in  L.  socors,  without 
heart,  solvere,  loose  (see  soTme)."]  1.  Free  from 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  not  drunk ; 
unintoxicated. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German?  .  .  . 

Por.  Very  vllefy  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober,  and 
most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk. 

Shak.,  IS.,  of  v.,  L2,  93. 

2.  Habitually  temperate  in  the  use  of  liquor ; 
not  given  to  the  use  of  sfrong  or  much  drink, 

A  sober  man  is  Percivale  and  pure ; 

But  once  in  life  was  fluster'd  with  new  vrine. 

Tenvysoh,  Merlin  and  Yi^n. 

3.  Temperatein general oharacterorhabit;  free 
from  excess;  avoiding  extremes ;  moderate. 

Be  sobre  of  syjte  and  of  tonge^ 
In  etynge  and  in  handlynge  and  in  alle  thi  fyue  wittis. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv,  63. 
A  man  of  sober  life, 
Fond  of  his  friend  and  civil  to  his  wife ; 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  past^  fell. 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well. 

Pope,  Imit,  of  Hor,,  II.  il  188. 

4.  (luided  or  tempered  by  reason;  rational; 
sensible;  sane;  sound;  dispassionate;  com- 
monplace. 

A  sober  and  humble  distinction  must  ...  be  made  be- 
twixt  divine  and  human  things. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  il.,  ExpL 
The  dreams  of  Oriental  fancy  have  become  the  sober 
facts  of  our  eveiy-day  life. 

0.  W.  Bolmes,  Med,  Essays,  p.  213, 

5.  Free  from  violence  or  tumult;  serene;  calm; 
tranquil;  self-controlled. 

Then  the  se  wex  sober,  sesit  the  wyndis ; 
Calme  was  the  course,  cleusit  the  aire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E,  T.  &.),  1,  4663, 
With  such  sc^er  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  proved  an  argument. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A,,  Hi.  6,  21. 
I'd  have  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  L  1. 

6.  Modest;  demure;  sedate;  staid;  dignified; 
serious;  grave;  solemn. 

He  sej  ther  ydel  men  ful  stronge 

&  sa[y]de  to  hen  [hem  ?]  with  sobre  soun, 

"  Wy  stonde  ze  ydel  thise  dayej  longet" 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  1.  631. 
What  damned  error  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  ifwith  a  text? 

ShaJc,  M,  of  v.,  iii  2.  78. 
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Come,  pensive  Nan,  devout  and  pnre, 
Sober,  stedf  ast,  and  demure, 

MUtfm,  11  FenBeroBo,  1.  32, 
What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  U. 
The  "Ck>od-natured  Man"  was  Bober  when  compared 
with  the  rich  drollery  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 

Macavlay,  Goldsmith, 

7.  Plain  or  simple  in  color;  somber;  duU. 

Now  shall  my  friend  Fetruchio  do  me  grace. 
And  offer  me  disguised  in  eoier  robes 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca. 

Skak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  L  2, 132, 

Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  mier  livery  all  things  clad, 

Uitton,  F.  L,,  iv.  699, 

Autumn  hold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 

Keais,  Endymion,  i. 

8.  Little;  small;  mean;  poor;  weak.  Jamie- 
son.    [Obsolete  or  Seotoh.] 

Herald,  saith  he,  tell  the  Iiord  Governor  and  the  Lord 
Huntley  that  we  have  entered  your  country  with  a  sober 
company  (which  in  the  language  of  the  Scots  is  poor  and 
mean) :  your  army  is  hoth  great  and  fresh, 

Heylin,  Hist,  Keformation,  1,  90,    ^Davies.) 

=  Syn.  3-6.  Cool,  collected,  unimpassioned,  steady,  staid, 
somber.  Sober  differs  from  the  words  compared  under 
grave  in  expressing  the  absence  of  exhilaratton  or  excite.' 
menl^  whether  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual,  whether 
beneficial  or  harmful, 

sober  (so'ber),  V.  [<  ME.  soberen,  <  TSL.  sobrv- 
a/re,  make  sober,  <  L,  sobriMs,  sober:  see  sober, 
a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  solDer;  free  from  in- 
toxication. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1,  218, 

2t.  To  mitigate;  assuage;  soften;  restrain. 
A I  my  lord,  &  it  like  yow  at  this  lefe  tyme, 
I  be-seche  you,  tor  my  sake  sober  youre  wille. 

Destruction  (^fTroy  (B,  E,  T.  S.),  1. 8491. 

Thy  Vadir  that  in  heuen  is  moste, 

He  vppon  highte. 

Thy  sorowes  for  to  soMr 

To  the  he  base  me  sente.     Yorle  Plcuys,  p.  245, 

3.  To  make  serious,  grave,  or  sad:  often  fol- 
lowed by  down. 

The  essential  qualities  of  .  .  ,  majestic  simplicity,  pa- 
thetic earnestness  of  supplication,  sobered  by  a  profound 
reverence,  are  common  between  the  translations  [incor- 
porated into  the  English  Liturgy]  and  the  originals, 

Macavlay,  Hist,  Eng,,  xiv. 

The  usually  buoyant  spirits  of  his  attendant  had  of  late 
been  materially  sobered  down. 

Bmrham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  L  36, 

II.  mlirans.  To  become  sober,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  Especially — (a)  To  recover  from  intoxica- 
tion :  generally  with  up.  (o)  To  become  staid,  serious,  or 
grave ;  often  followed  by  down. 
Vance  gradually  sobered  down.  Bvlwer.  {Imp.  Diet.) 
But  when  we  found  that  no  one  knew  which  way  to  go, 
we  sobered  down  and  waited  for  them  to  come  up ;  and  it 
was  well  we  did,  for  otherwise  probably  not  one  of  us 
would  ever  have  reached  California,  because  of  our  inex- 
perience. ^2'A«  CenlMry,  XLI,  113. 

sober-blooded  (s6'ber-blud"ed),  a.  Free  from 
passion  or  enthusiasm;  oool-Tjlooded;  cool; 
calm.     [Rare.] 

This  same  young  S(Xier-Vlooded  boy,  ...  a  man  cannot 
make  him  laugh,  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 94, 

soberize  (s6'ber-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  soherieed, 
ppr.  soberizing.  [<.  sober  +  -iee.']  I,  trams.  To 
make  sober.     [Kare.] 

And  I  was  thanldol  for  the  moral  sight. 
That  soberised  the  vast  and  wild  delight, 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  HaU,  vl. 

Turning  her  head,  .  ,  ,  she  saw  her  own  face  and  form 
in  the  glass.  Such  reflections  are  sdberizing  to  plain  peo- 
ple ;  their  own  eyes  are  not  enchanted  with  the  image. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  vii. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  sober.  [Rare.]  Imp. 
Diet. 
Also  spelled  soberise. 
soberlyt  (s6'ber-li),  a.    [<  ME.  soberly;  <  sober 
+  -ly'.\    Sober;  solemn;  sad. 

He  nas  nat  right  fat,  I  undertake. 
But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Frol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  289. 

soberly  (so'b6r-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  soberly,  sobre- 
Uehe,  soburly,  sobyrly;  <  sober  +  -ly^.']  In  a 
sober  manner,  or  with  a  sober  appearance,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  sober. 

sober-minded  (s6'ber-min"ded),  a.  Temperate 
in  mind ;  self -controlled  and  rational. 

Youne  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober'TniTided. 

Tit,  ii,  6, 

sober-mindedness  (s6'b6r-min"ded-nes),  n. 
Sobriety  of  mind ;  wise  self-control  and  mod- 
eration. 
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To  induce  habits  of  modesty,  humility,  temperance, 
frugality,  obedience  — in  one  word,  sober-mindedness. 
Bp.  Parteous,  Sermon  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

ULatham.) 
soberness  (s6'b6r-ues),  n.      [<  ME.  sobyrnes, 
soburnesse;  <.  sober  + -ness.'l   The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  sober,  in  any  sense  of  the  word ; 
sobriety. 
Soburnesse.  Sobrietas,  modestia.   Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  462, 
I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  Acts  xxvl.  25. 

sobersides  (s6'b6r-sidz),  n.  A  sedate  or  serious 
person.     [Humorous.] 

You  deemed  yourself  a  melancholy  sobersides  enough ! 
Miss  Fanshawe  there  regards  you  as  a  second  Diogenes  in 
his  tub.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxviii. 

sober-suited  (s6'b6r-sii"ted),  a.  Clad  in  dtill 
colors ;  somberly  dressed. 

Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

Shak.,  K.  and  I.,  ili.  2. 11. 

sobol^  (so'bol),  n.  [<  Pol.  sobol  =  Euss.  soboU, 
sable :  see  sable.']  The  Russian  sable,  Mustela 
gibeVma.    See  cut  under  sable. 

sobole,  sobol^  (so'bol,  -bol),  n.  [<  L.  soboles.'] 
Same  as  soboles. 

SOboleS  (sob'o-lez),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  soboles,  more 
prop,  suboles,  a  sprout,  shoot,  <  sub,  under,  -I- 
olere,  increase,  grow.]  In  bot.,  a  shoot,  or 
creeping  underground  stem;  also,  a  sucker,  or 
a  shoot  in  a  wider  sense. 

soboliferous  (sob-o-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  soboles 
+  'L.ferre  =  E.  6earl.]  "  In  6o*.,  bearing  or  pro- 
ducing soboles ;  producing  strong,  lithe  shoots. 

Sobranje  (so-bran'ye),  n.  [Bulg.  sobranje  (so- 
branie)  =  Russ.  sobrarde,  an  assembly,  gather- 
ing.] The  national  assembly  of  Bulgaria,  it 
consists  of  one  chamber,  and  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  to  the  number  of  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants. 
On  extraordinai7  occasions  a  Great  Sobranje  is  summoned, 
composed  of  twice  this  number  of  members.  Also  written 
Sobranye. 

sobret,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sober. 

sobresaultt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  somersault. 

sobretet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sobriety. 

sobriety  (so-biS'e-ti),  n.  [<  MB.  soberte,  sobrete, 
<  OF.  sobrete,  P.  sobriiti  =  Pr.  sobritat,  sobrie- 
tat  =  8p.  sobriedad  =  Pg.  sobriedade  =  It.  so- 
brietd,,  <  L.  sobrieta(t-)s,  moderation,  temper- 
ance, <  sobrius,  moderate,  temperate:  see  so- 
ber.] The  state,  habit,  or  character  of  being 
sober.  Especially — (a)  Temperance  or  moderation  in 
the  use  of  s&ong  cuink. 

The  English  in  their  long  wars  in  the  Netherlands  first 
learned  to  drown  themselves  with  immoderate  drinking. 
.  .  .  Of  all  the  northern  nations,  they  had  been  before  this 
most  commended  for  their  sobriety.  Ca/mden,  Elizabeth,  ill. 

(b)  Moderation  in  general  conduct  or  character;  avoid- 
ance of  excess  or  extremes. 

The  thridde  stape  of  sobrete  is  zette  and  loki  mesure  ine 
wordea,  Ayenbite  oflnwyt  (E,  B,  T.  S,),  p,  264, 

That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shamefacedness  and  sobriety;  not  with  broided  hair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  1  Tim,  it  9. 

We  admire  the  sobriety  and  elegance  of  the  architectural 
accessories,  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p,  36. 

(c)  Keasonableness ;  saneness ;  soundness :  as,  sobriety  of 
judgment. 

Our  English  sobriety,  and  unwillingness,  if  1  may  use  the 
phrase,  to  make  fools  of  ourselves,  has  checked  our  philo- 
sophical ambition.    Leslie  Stephen,  Eng,  Thought,  i.  §  60, 

(d)  Modest  or  quiet  demeanor;  composure;  sedateness; 
dignity;  gravity;  staidness. 

In  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  8(^yriety. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i,  1.  71. 
Though  he  generally  did  his  best  to  preserve  the  grav- 
ity and  sobriety  befitting  a  prelate,  some  flashes  of  Ms  mill- 
tfuy  spirit  would,  to  the  last,  occasionally  break  forth, 

Macavlay,  Hist,  Bug.,  vi. 

=Syil,  (a)  and  (ft)  AbMmmee,  Temperance,  etc.  See  ab- 
stemiovgness. — (c)  and  (d)  Soberness,  moderation,  moder- 
ateness, regularity,  steadiness,  quietness, 
sobriquet  (s6-bre-ka'),  n.  [Also  soubriquet;  < 
F.  sobriquet,  formerly  soubriquet,  sotbriquet,  a 
surname,  niclaiame,  formerly  also  a  jest,  quip ; 
prob.  a  transferred  use  of  OF.  soubriquet,  soubz- 
briquet,  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  <  sotis,  soubz 
(P.  sous)  (<  L.  sub),  under,  +  briquet,  brichet, 
bruchet,  bru^sohet,  P.  brechet,  the  breast,  throat, 
brisket:  see  sub- imd  brisket.]  A  nickname;  a 
fanciful  appellation, 

"Amen  "  was  not  the  real  name  of  the  missionary ;  but 
it  was  a  sobriquet  bestowed  by  the  soldiers,  on  account  of 
the  unction  with  which  this  particular  word  was  ordina- 
rily pronounced.  Cooper,  Oak  Openings,  xi. 

SOC,  n.     See  soke^. 

Soc.    Am  abbreviation  of  Society. 

socage,  soccage  (sok'aj),  n.  [<  OF.  socage  (ML. 
socagium);  as  soc  +  ^ge.]  In  law,  a  tenure  of 
lands  in  England  by  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain determinate  service:  distinguished  both 
from  knight-service,  in  which  the  render  was  un- 
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certain,  and  from  villeinage,  where  the  service 
was  of  the  meanest  Mnd:  the  only  freehold 
tenure  in  England  after  the  abolition  of  mili- 
tary tenures.  Socage  has  generally  been  distinguished 
into  free  and  vUlein — free  socage,  or  common  or  simple  soc- 
age, where  the  service  was  not  only  certain  but  honorable, 
as  by  fealty  and  the  payment  ol  a  small  sum,  as  of  a  few 
shillings,  in  name  of  annual  rent,  and  villein  socage,  where 
the  service,  though  certain,  was  of  a  baser  nature.  This 
last  tenure  was  the  equivalent  of  what  is  now  called  copy- 
hold tenure. 

In  socage  land — the  land,  that  is,  which  was  held  by 
free  tenure,  but  without  military  service — the  contest 
between  primogeniture  and  gavel-kind  was  still  undecided 
in  the  thirteenth  century.     F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  57. 

GnardianBhlp  In  socage,  a  guardianship  at  common  law 
as  an  incident  to  lands  held  by  socage  tenure.  It  occurs 
where  the  infant  is  seized,  by  descent,  of  lands  or  other 
hereditaments  holden  by  that  tenure,  and  is  conferred  on 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  infant  who  cannot  possibly  inherit 
the  lands  from  him.  Minor. — Socage  roll,  the  roll  of 
those  holding  under  socage  tenure — that  is,  within  a  soke. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p,  476  (gloss,). 

Also  it  ys  ordeyned  that  the  charter  of  the  seid  cite, 
with  the  ij.  Socage  Molles,  shuUen  be  putt  in  the  comyn 
cofour.  English  Oilds  (£,  E,  T.  S.),  p.  376. 

socager,  soccager  (sok'aj-6r),  n.  [<  socage  + 
-eri.]    A  tenant  by  socage ;  a  socman. 

so-called  (so'kaid),  a.  See  so  called,  under  sol, 
adv. 

socaloin  (so-kal'o-in),  n.  [<  Soc{otra)  (see  Soco- 
tran)  +  aloin.]  A.  bitter  principle  contained  in 
Socotrine  aloes.    See  aloin. 

soccage,  soccager.     See  socage,  socager. 

SOCCateaf,  a.    An  erroneous  form  of  socketed. 

Soccotrine,  a.    See  Socotran. 

socdolager,  n.    See  sockdolager. 

sociability  (so'shia-biri-ti),  n.  [<  P.  sooiabilitS 
=  Sp.  sociabiUdad  =z  Pg.  sooiabiUdade,  <  ML. 
sociabilita(t-)s,  <  L.  sodabilis,  sociable :  see  so- 
ciable.] Sociable  disposition  or  tendency;  dis- 
position or  inclination  for  the  society  of  others ; 
sociableness. 

Such  then  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  soddbility 
of  religion  in  the  ancient  world,  so  much  envied  by  mod- 
ern Fagans,  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ii,  1, 
The  true  ground  [of  society]  is  the  acceptance  of  condi- 
tions which  came  into  existence  by  the  sodaMlity  inhe- 
rent in  man,  and  were  developed  by  man's  spontaneous 
search  after  convenience,       J.  Morley,  Housseau,  II.  183. 

sociable  (so'shia-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  sociable 
=  Sp.  sociable  =  Pg.  sociavel  =  It.  sodabile,  < 
L.  sodabiUs,  sociable,  <  sodare,  associate,  join, 
accompany:  see  sociate.]  I.  a.  If.  Capable  of 
being  conjoined;  fit  to  be  united  in  one  body 
or  company. 

Another  law  there  is,  which  toucheth  them  as  they  are 
soddble  parts  united  into  one  body ;  a  law  which  bindeth 
them  each  to  serve  unto  other's  good. 

Hooker,  Eccles,  Folity,  i.  3. 

2.  Disposed  to  associate  or  unite  with  others ; 
inclined  to  company ;  of  social  disposition ;  so- 
cial ;  of  animals,  social. 

Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sodaMe.     Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv,  2, 13. 

3.  Disposed  to  be  friendly  and  agreeable  in 
company ;  frank  and  companionable ;  conver- 
sible. 

This  Macilente,  Siguier,  begins  to  be  more  sociable  on  a 
sudden,  methinks,  than  he  was  before. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humour,  Iv.  6. 

4t.  Friendly:  with  reference  to  a  particular 
individual. 

Is  the  Idng  sociable. 
And  bids  thee  live  ?  Beau,  and  El. 

The  sociable  and  loving  reproof  of  a  Brother. 

MUttm,  B^formation  in  Eng.,  1. 

5.  Affording  opportunities  for  sociability  and 
friendly  conversation. 

I  will  have  no  little,  dirty,  second-hand  chariot  new 
furbished,  but  a  large,  sociable,  well-painted  coach. 

Wyeherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  v,  1. 

6.  Characterized  by  sociability  and  the  ab- 
sence of  reserve  and  formality :  as,  a  sociable 
party. — 7.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  constituting 
society;  social.     [Rare.] 

His  divine  discourses  were  chiefly  spent  in  pressing  men 
to  exercise  those  graces  which  adorn  the  sociable  state, 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I,  x. 

Sociable  weaver  or  weaver-bird.  See  weaver-bird, 
and  cuts  under  Philetesrus  and  Aroe-m«s*.=Syn,  2  and  3, 
Social,  Sociable,  friendly,  communicative,  familiar.  So  far 
as  social  and  sociable  are  like  in  meaning,  sociable  is  the 
stronger  and  more  familiar.  They  may  differ  in  that  so- 
cio? may  express  more  of  the  permanent  character,  and 
sociable  the  temporary  mood :  man  is  a  social  being,  but 
is  not  always  inclined  to  be  sociable. 

II,  n.  1,  An  open  four-wheeled  carriage  with 
seats  facing  each  other. 

They  set  out  on  their  little  party  of  pleasure ;  the  chil- 
dren went  with  their  mother,  to  their  great  delight,  in  the 
sociable.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Belinda,  six. 

2,  A  tricycle  with  seats  for  two  persons  side 
by  side. 
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A  sociaUe  is  a  wide  machine  having  two  seats,  side  by 
side.  This  style  of  cycle  has  been  used  in  Europe  for 
wedding  trips.  TrOnme  Book  of  Sports,  p.  464. 

3.  A  kind  of  couch  or  chair  with  a  curved 
S-shaped  back,  and  seats  for  two  persons,  who 
sit  side  by  side  and  partially  facing  each  other. 
Also  called  vis-A-vis. — 4.  A  gathering  of  people 
for  social  purposes;  an  informal  party;  espe- 
cially, a  social  church  meeting.     [U.  S.] 

Their  wildest  idea  of  dissipation  was  a  church  sociable 
or  a  couple  of  tickets  to  opera  or  theater. 

The  Century,  Xl.  272. 

sociableness  (so'shia-bl-nes),  n.  [<  sociaile  + 
-mes«.]  Sociable  character  or  disposition;  in- 
clination to  company  and  social  intercourse: 
sociability.    Bailey,  1727, 
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effect  of  existing  social  forces  and  their  result  on  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  community,  without  directly  discuss- 
ing or  expounding  the  theories  or  examining  the  prob- 
lems of  sociology,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
branch.— Social  statics,  that  branch  of  sociology  which 
treats  of  the  conditions  of  the  stability  or  equilibrium  of 
the_  different  parts  of  society  or  the  theory  of  the  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  contemporaneous  social  phenomena 


II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
socialism  or  its  advocates ;  relating  to  or  favor- 
ing socialism :  as,  a  socialist  writer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  socialist  farm  or  manu- 
factory each  labourer  would  be  under  the  eye,  not  of  one 
master,  but  of  the  whole  community. 

J.  S.  Mia,  Pol.  Boon.,  II.  L  §  3. 
on  each  other,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  sooJfflZ  order.—  _„„,-_iJ.4.3„ /■-„  ai,„  Hs'Hkl  n  T<  RnrinUst  A-  .-/.I 
Social  war,  in  Riy^.  hist,  the  war  (90-88  B.O.)  in  which  SOCiaUStlC  (SO-sna-Iis  tlK;,  a.  l^soctaim  + -tc.} 
the  Italian  tribes  specially  termed  the  allies  (sodi)  of  the     Of,  pertauung  to,  or  ^araeteristic  of  the  social- 


Koman  state  fought  for  admission  into  Koman  citizen- 
ship. In  the  end  the  allies  virtually  obtained  all  they 
strove  for,  though  at  the  expense  of  much  bloodshed.  Also 
called  the  Martic  war,  from  the  Marsi,  who  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  movement.— Social  wasps,  the  Vespidx, 
including  hornets  or  yellowjackets,  which  build  large 
papery  nests  inhabited  by  many  individuals.  See  cuts 
under  Iwmet,  Polistes,  and  wasp.— The  social  evU.  See 
emZi.  =Syn.  See  sociable. 


sociably  (so  shia-bh),  adv.    In  a  sociable  man-  social-democratic  (s6'shal-dem-6-krat'ik),  a. 

ner;  with  free  intercourse;  conversibly;  fa-    ^ —  i     ~    •=  .  _     ■ 

miliarly.    Bailey,  1727. 

social  (so'shal),  a.  [=  P.  social  =  Sp.  Pg. 
social  =  It.  sodale  =  &.  social,  <  L.  so'cialis,  of 
or  belonging  to  a  companion  or  companionship 
or  association,  social,  <  socius,  a  companion, 
fellow,  partner,  associate,  ally,  as  an  adj.  par- 
taking, sharing,  associated,  <  sequi,  follow :  see 
sequent.'}  X.  Disposed  to  live  in  companies; 
delighting  in  or  desirous  of  the  company,  fel- 
lowship, and  coBperation  of  others:  as,  man 
is  a  social  animal. — 3.  Companionable;  socia- 
ble ;  ready  to  mix  in  friendly  relations  or  inter- 
course with  one's  fellows ;  also,  characteristic 
of  companionable  or  sociable  persons:  as,  so- 
cio? tastes ;  a  man  of  fine  social  instincts. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Social  Democrats;  char- 
acterized by  or  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
social  democracy :  as,  somal-democratic  agita- 
tion.—Social-democralic  party.  Same  as  social  de- 
mocracy (which  see,  under  socic^. 
Sociales  (s6-si-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  so- 
oialis,  sociable,  social.]  A  group  of  social  as- 
eidians,  corresponding  to  the  family  Clavelli- 


Socialinse  (s6"§i-a-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  spoi- 
alis,  social,  +  -ink.  ]  A  subfamily  of  the  family 
Apidie,  including  the  genera  Bombus  and  Apis, 
the  species  of  which  five  iu  communities ;  the 
social  bees.  Each  species  is  composed  of  three  classes 
of  individuals — males,  females,  and  workers.  They  have 
the  power  of  secreting  wax,  from  which  their  cells  are 
made,  and  the  larvae  are  fed  by  the  workers,  whose  legs 
are  furnished  with  corbicula  or  pollen-baskets.  See  cuts 
under  Apidee,  humblebee,_a.iiA  corbiffulum. 

See  sociaUzaiion,  so- 


Withers,  adieu  I  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  aociaZ  love  I 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Withers,  socialisation,  SOCialiSB. 
He  [King  John]  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  social     cialize. 
and  fond  of  pleasure,  and  so  little  jealous  of  his  royal  anpialiam  CsA'aTinl  \vm\   n       T—V 
dienitv  that  he  mixed  freelv  in  the  dannea  »nrt  nther  pn.  socialism  (SO  snai-izm;,  n.     l—X 

Sp.  Pg.  soemhsmo  =  G.  sociaUsmus ;  as  social  + 
■ism.']    Any  theory  or  system  of  social  organi- 


dignity  that  he  mixed  freely  in  the  dances  and  other  en- 
tertainments of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  il.  23. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  society,  or  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  body :  as,  social  duties,  interests, 
usages,  problems,  questions,  etc.;  social  sci- 
ence. 

Thou  in  thy  aecresy,  although  alone, 
Eest  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication.         MUton,  V.  L.,  viii.  429. 

To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  such  a  fundamen- 
tal truth  for  regulating  human  society  that  by  that  alone 
one  might  determine  all  the  cases  in  social  morality. 

Locke. 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv..  Int. 
Emerson  is  very  fair  to  the  antagonistic  claims  of  soli- 
tary and  soddl  life.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xL 

4.  In  zool. :  (a)  Associating  together ;  gregari- 
ous; ^ven  to  flocMng;  republican;  sociable: 
as,  social  ants,  bees,  wasps,  or  birds.  (6)  Colo- 
nial, aggregate,  or  compound;  not  simple  or 
solitary :  as,  the  so<Aal  ascidians ;  social  polyps. 
See  Sociales. — 5.  In  hot.,  noting  species  of 
plants,  as  the  common  ragweed  (Arrwrosia  tri- 
ficki),  in  which  the  individuals  grow  in  clumps 
or  patches,  or  often  cover  large  tracts  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  species.  Species  of  sage-brush, 
the  common  white  pine  and  other  conifers  forming  exten- 
sive forests,  species  of  seaweed,  etc.,  are  social. — Social 
ascidiajia.  See  Sociales  and  Clavettinidie.— Social  bees, 
the  Apidm,  including  the  hive-bees :  distinguished  from 
solitary  bees,  or  Andrenidse.  See  Socialinse. — Social  con- 
tract, or  original  contract.  See  contract. — Social  de- 
mocracy, the  principles  of  the  Social  Democrats ;  the 
scheme  or  ^stem  of  social  and  democratic  reforms  pro- 
posed and  aimed  at  by  the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany 
and  elsewhere;  the  party  of  the  Social  Democrats. — So- 


zation  which  would  abolish,  entirely  or  in  great 
part,  the  individual  effort  and  competition  on 


ists ;  based  on  the  principles  of  socialism: 
socialistic  schemes ;  socialistic  legislation. 
Socialistic  troubles  of  close  bonds 
Betwixt  the  generous  rich  and  grateful  poor. 

JSrs.  Brmiming,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii 
The  general  tendency  is  to  regard  as  socialistic  any  in- 
terference with  property  undertaken  by  society  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  the  limitation  of  the  principle  of  laissez-faire 
in  favour  of  the  suffering  classes,  radical  social  reform 
which  disturbs  the  present  system  of  private  property  as 
regulated  by  free  competition.      Encyc.  Brit.,  XXTI.  205. 

socialistically  (so-sha-lis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
socialistic  manner;  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  socialism. 

sociality  (so-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  sodaliti  = 
It.  sodaUtd,,  <  L.  socialita(t-)s,  fellowship,  so- 
ciality, <  sodalis,  social:  see  social."]  1.  The 
character  of  being  social;  social  quality  or  dis- 
position; sociability;  social  intercourse,  or  its 
enjoyment. — 3.  The  impulses  which  cause  men 
to  form  society.  Sodality,  in  this  sense,  is  a  wider 
term  than  sociabtity,  which  embraces  only  the  higher 
parts  of  sociality.  The  latter  isa  philosophical  word,  while 
the  former  is  common  in  familiar  language. 

Sociality  and  individuality,  .  .  .  liberty  and  discipline, 
and  all  the  other  standing  antagonisms  of  practical  life. 
J.  S.  Mill,  Liberty,  ii 

socialization  (s6"shal-i-za'shgn),  n.  [<  socialize 
+  -ation.']  The  act  of  socializing,  or  the  state 
of  being  socialized;  the  act  of  |)lacing  or  es- 
tablishing something  on  a  socialistic  basis. 
Also  speUed  socialisaUon. 

It  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the  sodalisa- 
tion  of  labour  which  now  we  see. 

FortnagMy  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XIH.  643. 


which  modem  society  rests,  a,nd  substitute  for  socialize  (s6'shal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  somal- 


it  cooperative  action,  would  introduce  a  more 
perfect  and  equal  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labor,  and  would  make  land  and  capital,  as 
the  instruments  and  means  of  production,  the 
joint  possession  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  name  is  used  to  include  a  great  variety 
of  social  theories  and  reforms  which  have  more  or  less  of 
this  character. 

"What  is  characteristic  of  socialism  is  the  joint  owner. 


ized,  ppr.  sociaMzing.     [<  social  +  -ize.]     1.  To 
render  social. 

The  same  forces  which  have  tTaaiixr  socialised  mankind 
must  necessarily,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  view,  go  on  to  make 
the  world  a  happier  and  better  one. 

FortnigMy  Bev.,  N.  S.,  ZLIIL  128. 

3.  To  form  or  regulate  according  to  the  theo- 
ries of  socialism. 

ship  by  all  the  members  of  the  community  of  the  insteu-  ar,J^^vJf^Bl\:.?l'^"'i^f'    r               ■  i 

ments  and  means  of  production ;  which  carries  with  it  Socially  (SO  shal-l),  adv.    In  a  social  manner  or 

the  consequence  that  the  division  of  the  produce  among  way :  as,  to  mingle  socially  with  one's  neigh- 

the  body  of  owners  must  be  a  public  act  performed  ac-  bors.     Latham. 

cording  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  community.    SooMrfism  anrialTipaa  ^an'slinl  TloK^    n       Snoiol   nlioT-on+o. 

by  no  means  excludes  private  ownership  of  ari^icles  of  ^^'l;^®!?.-^®"  ^'•^'V"®^'  ""      Social  character 

consumption.                                   J.  S.  MiU,  Socialism,  or  disposition ;  sociability  or  sociality.    BaOey, 

Socialism,  .  .  .  while  it  may  admit  the  state's  right  of  .    .    ,,-,..-,,         .       ,. .  _ 

property  over  against  another  state,  does  away  with  all  SOCiatCt  (SO  sni-at),  V.  ».     [<  L.  sodatus,  pp.  of 
ovmership,  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  state,  of  things     SOCiare,   join,    associate,   accompany,  <  SOCiuS, 


that  do  not  perish  in  the  using,  or  of  their  own  labor  in 
creating  material  products. 

Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  7. 

Christian  socialism,  a  doctrine  of  somewhat  socialistic 
tendency  which  sprang  up  in  England  about  1860,  and 
flourished  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Kingsley, 
Frederick  D.  Maurice,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  others.  The 
main  contentions  of  its  advocates  were  (1)  that  Christian- 
ity should  be  directly  applied  to  the  ordinary  business  of  SOCiatet  (s6'shi-at),  n.  [<  L.  sodatus,  pp, 
K?L?°i  .'?,^1  in.™!'.  oL*!'■^*1«_P™?"*  system  of  compe-     the  verb.]     An  associate. 


partaking,  associated,  as  a  noun  a  companion, 
fellow:  see  social.  Cf.  assodate.']  To  asso- 
ciate. 

They  seem  also  to  have  a  very  great  love  for  professors 
that  are  sincere ;  and,  above  all  others,  to  desire  to  sociate 
with  them,  and  to  be  in  their  company. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  264. 

see 


tition  should  give  place  to  cooperative  associations  both 
productive  and  distributive,  where  all  might  work,  toge- 
ther as  brothers ;  (2)  that  any  outer  change  of  the  labor- 
er's life,  as  aimed  at  in  most  socialistic  schemes,  would  not 
suffice  to  settle  the  labor  question,  but  that  there  must  be 
an  inner  change  brought  about  by'education  and  eleva- 


<dal  Democrat,  a  member  of  a  socialistic  party  found-     tion  of  character,  especially  through  Christiamty;  and  (3)  •    4..        ,-,,.- x.    ,  "" 

ed  m  Germany  m  1863  bjr  Perdmand  La^saUe,  whose     that  the  aid  of  the  state  should  not  be  invoked  furi;her  SOCiatlve  (so'shia-tiv),  a. 


ultimate  object  is  the  abolition  of  the  present  forms  of 
government  and  the  substitution  of  a  socialistic  one  in 
which  labor  interests  shall  be  supreme,  land  and  capi- 
tal shaU  both  belong  to  the  people,  private  competition 
shall  cease,  its  place  being  taken  by  associations  of  work- 
ing-men, production  shall  be  regulated  and  limited  by 
officers  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  whole  product  of 
industry  shall  be  distributed  among  the  producers.  For 
the  present  its  members  content  themselves  With  the  pro- 
motion of  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  such  as  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor,  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
and  higher  education  for  alL  Social  Democrats  are  now 
found  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  Since  the  fusion  of  the  LassaUe  and 
Marx  groups  of  socialists  in  1876,  the  social-democratic 


than  to  remove  all  hostile  legislation.  A  similar  scheme 
appeared  somewhat  earlier  in  France.  Ilie  doctrines  of 
Christian  socialism,  or  similar  doctrines  under  the  same 
name,  have  been  frequently  advocated  in  the  United  States. 
— Professorial  socialism.  Same  as  socialism  ofthechair. 
-Socialism  of  the  chair,  a  name  (first  used  in  ridicule 


Fortitude  is  wisdom's  sociate. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  vL 
As  for  you,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  your  sodaies,  how  much 
are  ye  bound  to  his  majesty's  clemency ! 

FvUer,  Church  Hist.,  X.  L  22. 

,,  .  [<  sodate  +  -we.] 
Expressing  association,  coiSperation,  or  accom- 
paniment.    [Eare.] 

The  pure  dative,  the  locative,  and  the  Instrumental  (hi- 
cluding  the  sociative). 

Trans.  Amer.  PhUa.  Ass.,  XVIL  79. 


his  condition  by  means  of  factory  acts,  savings-banks, 

..-„-  ,.,.,  ,t,    J,  i.,         sanitary  measures,  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  etc. 

partymGermanybashadremarkabledevelopment.- So-  anpioH-t.  Cso'shal-istl    n    a-nii  n       f—  W    o/.»;« 

cial  dynamics,  that  branch  of  sociology  which  treats  of  SOCiailSt  (so  snai-ist;,  ».  ana  a.     \=  U.  soeia- 

'--^^^    '-••  .      ..V  ..      Uste  =  8p.Fg.sociahsta=:Gc.sociaUst;  assodal 

+  ■dst.']    I.  n.  One  who  advocates  socialism. 

A  contest  who  can  do  most  for  the  common  good  is  not 
the  kind  of  competition  which  Socialists  repudiate. 

J.  S.  Mill,  PoL  Econ.,  n.  i.  §  3. 

Christian  socialist,  a  believer  in,  or  an  advocate  of,  the 
doctrines  of  Christian  socialism.  See  sodaligm.—  Profes- 
sorial sodaJlst.  Same  as  socialist  of  the  cAoir.— Social- 
ist of  the  Ahair,  a  believer  in,  or  an  advocate  of,  socialism 
of  the  chair.    See  socialism. 


T']h5PiS^f„^'?St"ilfiS'  "ILlfi  *^l  ^"^-'^f"'  ,°'.*?  National  sociotarian  (s6-si-e-ta'ri-an),  a.    [<  sodetary  + 
Liberalsjforthedoctrmesof  a  school  of  political  economy      nn  1     n*  «■■.■««»*„  •    •       4-"         •       L'>°">"""^'» 
inGermanywhichrepudiatedtheprincipleoflaisser-faS?     """'^     "*  °^  pertaimng  to  society. 
ad(mted  in  the  study  of  political  economy  the  historical        The  all-aweeping  besom  of  societarian  reformation, 
method  (which  see,  under  historical),  and  strove  to  secure  Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

the  aid  of  the  state  in  bringing  about  a  better  distribution  onm"<»+o.r^/-oA  „T'„  (■;;  _;\    „       r     -o         -j^- 

of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital,  especially  to  bring  SOCieTary(.SO-SI  e-ta-n),  a.      [=z  P.  sociCtatre;  as 

to  the  laborer  a  larger  shareof  this  product,  and  to  elevate     societ-y  +  -arjrj    Of  Or  pertaining  to  society; 


the  conditions  of  the  progress  of  society  from  one  epoch  to 
another.  See  sociology  —  Social  operation  Of  the  mind, 
an  operation  of  the  mind  involving  intercourse  with  an- 
other intelligent  being.  Beid. — Social  sanction.  See 
sanction.- Social  science,  the  science  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  social  condition,  the  relations  and  the  institutions 
which  are  involved  in  man's  existence  and  his  well-being  as 
a  member  of  an  organized  community.  It  concerns  itself 
more  especially  with  questions  relating  to  public  health, 
education,  labor,  punishment  of  crime,  reformation  "of 
criminals,  pauperism,  and  the  like.    It  thus  deals  with  the 


societarian.     [Eare.] 

A  philosopher  of  society,  in  search  of  laws  that  measure 
and  forces  that  govern  the  aggregate  sodetary  movement. 
jST.  a.  Bee,  CiXXIX  18. 
society  (so-si'e-ti),  n. ;  pi.  societies  (-tiz).  [<  P. 
soditS  =  Pr.  sodetat  =  Sp  sodedad  =  Pg.  socie- 
dade  =  It.  societa,  <  L.  sodeta{t-)s,  companion- 
ship, society,  <  sodus,  sharing,  partaking,  asso- 
ciated, as  a  noun  a  companion,  fellow:  see 
social.']  1.  Fellowship;  companionship;  com- 
pany: as,  to  enjoy  the  soc»eft/of  the  learned;  to 
avoid  the  society  of  the  vicious. 


society 

Hoi.  I  beeeech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you,  too ;  for  eocCety,  aalth  the  text,  Is 
the  happiness  of  life.  Sltak.,  L.  L.  L.,  Iv.  2. 167. 

The  sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  to- 
ciety.  Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 

2t.  Participation;  sympathy. 

If  the  partie  die  in  the  euening,  they  weepe  all  night 
with  a  high  voice,  calling  their  neighbors  and  kinred  to 
today  of  their  grief  e.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  847. 

Ihe  meanest  of  the  people,  and  such  as  have  least  so- 
ciety  with  the  acts  and  crimes  of  kings, 

Jer.  Taylor,  {Imp.  Dicl.) 
3.  Those  persons  collectively  Who  are  united 
■by  the  common  bond  of  neighborhood  and  in- 
tercourse, and  who  recognize  one  another  as 
associates,  friends,  and  acquaintances. — 4.  An 
entire  civilized  community,  or  a  body  of  some 
or  all  such  communities  collectively,  with  its  or 
their  body  of  common  interests  and  aims:  with 
especial  reference  to  the  state  of  civilization, 
thought,  usage,  etc.,  at  any  period  or  in  any 
land  or  region. 

Although  society  and  government  are  thus  intimately 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  each  other,  of  the  two 
eociety  is  the  greater.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  5. 

Among  philosophical  politicians  there  has  been  spread- 
ing the  perception  that  the  progress  of  society  ia  an  evolu- 
tion. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  1 117. 

Specifically — 5.  The  more  cultivated  part  of 
any  community  in  its  social  and  intellectual 
relations,  interests,  and  influences;  in  a  nar- 
row sense,  those,  collectively,  who  are  recog- 
nized as  taking  the  lead  in  fashionable  life; 
those  persona  of  wealth  and  position  who  pro- 
fess to  act  in  accordance  with  a  more  or  less 
artificial  and  exclusive  code  of  etiquette ;  fash- 
ionable people  in  general :  as,  he  is  not  received 
into  society.  In  this  sense  frequently  used  ad- 
jeetively:  as,  society  people;  society  gossip;  a 
society  journal. 

Society  became  interested,  and  opened  its  ranks  to  wel- 
come one  who  had  just  received  the  brevet  of  "  Man  of 
Letters."  Hayward,  Letters,  I.  ii.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

These  envied  ladies  have  no  more  chance  of  establish- 
ing themselves  in  society  than  the  benighted  squire's  wife 
in  Somersetshire,  who  reads  tit  their  doings  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxvii. 

As  to  society  in  1837,  contemporary  commentators  differ. 
For,  according  to  some,  society  was  always  gambling,  run- 
ning away  with  each  other's  wives,  causing  and  commit- 
ting scandals,  or  whispering  them ;  the  men  were  spend- 
thrifts and  profligates,  the  women  extravagant  and  heart- 
leas.  W.  Sesant,  Fifty  Tears  Ago,  p.  110. 

6.  An  organized  association  of  persons  united 
for  the  promotion  of  some  common  purpose  or 
object^  whether  religious,  benevolent,  literary, 
scientific,  political,  convivial,  or  other ;  an  as- 
sociation for  pleasure,  profit,  or  usefulness;  a 
social  union ;  a  partnership ;  a  club :  as,  the 
Society  of  Friends;  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati ;  a  sewing  society;  a  friendly  society. 

In  this  sense  the  Church  is  always  a  visible  society  of 
men ;  not  an  assembly,  but  a  society. 

Hooker,  Secies.  Polity,  iii.  1. 

It  is  now  near  two  hundred  years  since  the  Society  of 
Quakers  denied  the  authority  of  the  rite  altogether,  and 
gave  good  reasons  for  disusing  it. 

Emerson,  The  Lord's  Supper. 

Speoifioally — 7.  In  eocles.  law,  in  some  of  the 
United  States,  the  corporation  or  secular  body 
organized  pursuant  to  law  with  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  to  hold  and  administer  all  the 
temporalities  of  a  religious  society  or  church, 
as  distinguished  from  the  body  of  communi- 
cants or  members  united  by  a  confession  of  faith. 
When  so  used  in  this  specific  senses  members  of  the  so- 
ciety are  those  who  are  entitled  under  the  law  to  vote  for 
trustees—  usually  adults  who  have  been  stated  attendants 
for  one  year  and  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
organization  according  to  its  usages,  while  members  of 
the  church  are  those  who  have  entered  into  a  religious 
covenant  with  one  another.  To  a  considerable  extent 
both  bodies  are  the  same  persons  acting  in  different  capa- 
cities. Under  the  law  in  some  jurisdictions,  and  in  some 
denominations  in  all  Jurisdictions,  there  is  no  such  dis- 
tinction.—Amalgamated  societies.  See  amalgamuOe. 
—  Bible,  building,  coSperative,  etc.,  sodetr.  See  the 
qualifying  words.— Dorcas  Society,  an  association  of 
women  organized  for  the  supply  of  clothes  to  the  poor : 
named  from  the  Dorcas  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  36.  Fre- 
quently the  members  of  the  society  meet  at  stated  times 
and  work  in  common.  Partial  payment  is  generally  re- 
quired from  all  except  the  very  poorest  recipients.- Emi- 
frant  aid  societies.  See  em^aiit.- Fruit-bringing 
oclety.  Same  as  Order  of  the.  Palm  (which  see,  under 
i)<i2m2).— Guaranty  society.  See  guaranty.— 'Bax- 
mony  Sodety.  See  Harmonist,  i.—  Sed-CrosB  Socie- 
ty, Ribbon  Society,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.- Society 
hands,  in  printing,  workmen  who  belong  to  a  trade 
society,  and  work  under  its  rules.  [Bug.] —Society 
houses,  in  printing,  offices  that  conform  to  the  rules  of  a 
trade  society.  [Eng.]-  Society  Journal  or  newspaper, 
a  journal  which  professes  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  fash- 
ionable society.-  Society  of  the  FerfectibllistB.  Same 
as  Order  of  the  llluminaU  (which  see,  under  Illuminati). 
—Society  screw.  See  screwi.— Society  verse,  verse 
concerned  with"  the  lighter  society  topics ;  poetry  of  a 
361 
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light,  entertaining,  polished  character.— The  Societies. 
See  Cameronian,  1.  =  Syn.  1.  Corporation,  fraternity,  bro- 
therhood.—6  and  7.  tinion,  league,  lodge. 

socii,  n.    Plural  of  socvus. 

Socinian  (so-sin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  Soeimario,  <  NlJ.  SodnianuSj  <  Socinus  (It. 
Sozzini) :  see  def .]  I.  a.  Pertaming  to  Leelius 
or  Paustus  Socinus  or  their  religious  creed. 

II.  n.  One  who  holds  to  Socinian  doctrines. 
See  Sodnianism. 

Socmianism  (so-sin'i-an-izm),  n.  [<  Socinian 
+  4sm.']  The  doctrines  of  the  Italian  theologi- 
ans Leelius  Socinus  (1525-62)  and  Paustus  So- 
cinus (1539-1604)  and  their  followers.  The  term 
is  in  theological  usage  a  general  one,  and  includes  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  opinion.  The  Socinians  believe  that 
Christ  was  a  man,  miraculously  conceived  and  divinely 
endowed,  and  thus  entitled  to  honor  and  reverence,  but 
not  to  divine  worship ;  that  the  object  of  his  death  was 
to  perfect  and  complete  his  example  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  resurrection,  the  necessary  historical  basis  of 
Christianity;  that  baptism  is  a  declarative  rite  merely,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  merely  commemorative  ;  that  divine 
grace  is  general  and  exerted  through  the  means  of  grace, 
not  special  and  personally  efilcacious ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  a  distinct  person,  but  the  divine  energy ;  that  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  reason ; 
that  the  soul  is  pure  by  nature,  though  contaminated  by 
evil  example  and  teaching  from  a  very  early  age ;  and  that 
salvation  consists  in  accepting  Christ's  teaching  and  fol- 
lowing his  example.  The  Socinians  thus  occupy  theologi- 
cally a  midway  position  between  the  Allans,  who  main- 
tain the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  deny  that  he  is  co- 
equal with  the  Father,  and  the  Humanitarians,  who  deny 
his  supernatural  character  altogether. 

Socinianize  (so-sin'i-an-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Soalniamzed,  ppr.  Soctmamzing.  [<  Socinian  + 
■ize.l  To  render  Socinian  in  doctrine  or  be- 
lief ;  tinge  or  tincture  with  Socinian  doctrines ; 
convert  to  Sooinianism.    Also  spelled  Socini- 


1  cannot  be  ordained  before  I  have  subscribed  and  taken 
some  oaths.  Neither  of  which  will  pass  very  well,  if  I  am 
ever  so  little  Popishly  Inclined  or  SoHnianis^d. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  I.  4.    {Davies.) 

sociogeny  (so-shi-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  L.  socvus,  a 
companion  (see  social),  +  Gr.  -yheia,  produc- 
tion: see  -gemy.']  The  science  of  the  origin  or 
genesis  of  society. 

sociography  (s6-shi-o^'ra-fi),  n.  [<  L.  soci-us, 
a  companion,  +  -ypa6m,  K  ypdijieiv,  write.]  The 
observing  and  descriptive  stage  of  sociology. 
0.  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Eeport,  1881,  p.  501. 

sociologic  (so'shi-fl-loi'ik),  a.  [<  sociology  + 
-ic]     Same  as  sociological. 

sociological  (s6''''shi-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  sociologic 
+  -al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  sociology,  or  so- 
ciologic principles  or  matters:  as,  sociological 
studies  or  observations. 

sociologically  (s6'''Bhi-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  As 
regards  sociology ;  with'ref eren'ce  to  sociology. 

sociologist  (so-shi-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  sodolog-y  + 
■ist.']  One  who  treats  of  or  devotes  himself  to 
the  study  of  sociology.    J,  S.  Mill. 

sociology  (s6-shi-ol'9-ji),  n.  [<  L.  sooims,  a 
companion,  +  Gr.  -Tuoyla,  <  ^yeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.'\  The  science  of  social  phenomena;  the 
science  which  investigates  the  laws  regulating 
human  society;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
general  structure  of  society,  the  laws  of  its 
development,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
all  that  relates  to  society. 

The  philosophical  student  of  sociology  assumes  as  data 
the  general  and  undisputed  facts  of  human  nature,  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  such  concrete  facts  as  he  can  get  from 
history  he  constructs  his  theory  of  the  general  course  of 
social  evolution  —  of  the  changes  which  societies  have 
undergone,  or  will  undergo,  under  given  conditions. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  198. 

SOCionomy  (s6-shi-on'6-mi),  «.  [<  li.  socius, 
a  companion,  +  Gr.  v&iiog,  law:  see  norne^.'] 
The  deductive  and  predictive  stage  of  soci- 
ology. 0.  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Eeport,  1881, 
p.  501. 

socius  (so'shi-us),  n.;  pi.  sodi  (-i).  [NL.,  <  L. 
sooius,  a  companion,  associate :  see  social.^  An 
associate;  a  member  or  fellow,  as  of  a  sodal- 
ity, an  academy,  or  an  institution  of  learning. 
[Archaic] 

socius  crimlnis  (s6'shi-us  krim'i-nis).  [L.: 
socius,  a  sharer,  a  partner  (see  social) ;  criminis, 
gen.  of  crimen,  fault,  offense:  see  crime.']  In 
law,  an  accomplice  or  associate  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

SOcfci  (sok),  n.  [<  ME.  socJce,  solcke,  sole,  <  AS. 
socc  =  OPries.  soWca  =  MD.  soche,  D.  soh  = 
OHG.  soc,  soch,  MHG.  soc,  G.  socTce  =  MLG. 
soclce  =  Icel.  sokkr  =  Sw.  soclca  =  Dan.  sokke, 
a  sook,  =  P.  socgue,  a  clog,  =  Pr.  soc  =  Sp.  ziieco, 
0OCO  =  Pg.  socco,  a  clog,  =  It.  socco,  half-boot, 
<  L.  soccus,  a  light  shoe  or  slipper,  buskin, 
sock.  Hence  socket.]  1 .  A  light  shoe  worn  by 
the  ancient  actors  of  comedy;  hence,  comedy. 


socket 

in  distinction  from  tragedy,  which  is  symbol' 
ized  by  the  buskin. 

Where  be  the  sweete  delights  of  learnings  treasure. 
That  wont  with  Comick  sock  to  beautefle 
The  painted  Theaters  ? 

^oenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  L  176. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

Milton,  L"  Allegro,  1.  132. 

2.  A  knitted  or  woven  covering  for  the  foot, 
shorter  than  a  stocking;  a  stocking  reaching 
but  a  short  distance  above  the  ankle. 

Hii  weren  sockes  in  here  shon,  and  felted  botes  above. 
PoliMcal  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  330. 

3t.  A  sandal,  wooden  patten,  or  clog  for  the 
feet,  worn  by  the  friars  called  Eecollets.  U. 
Phillips,  1706. 

SOCk^  (sok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  socke,  sucke 
=  MB.  sock,  <  OP.  soc,  P.  dial,  so,  soie,  sou  (ML. 
soccus),  a  plowshare,  <  Bret.  sou(fh,  soc?h  = 
Gael,  soc  =  W.  swch  =  Com.  soch,  a  plowshare, 
a  snout.]  A  plowshare;  a  movable  share 
slipped  over  the  sole  of  a  plow. 

socket  (sok),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  sew 
up. 

Needels  wherwith  dead  bodies  are  sowne  or  sockt  into 
their  sheets.    B,  Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  (N.  and  Q., 

[6th  eer.,  XL  268). 
The  same  needles  thrust  into  their  pillows 
That  sews  and  socks  up  dead  men  in  their  sheets. 

Middletm,  The  Witch,  i.  2. 

socket,  »•    Same  as  soke^. 

sock^  (sok),  V.  t.  [Perhaps  abbr.  from  sockdol- 
oger.]  1.  To  throw;  especially,  to  hurl  or 
send  with  swiftness  and  violence :  as,  to  sock 
a  ball.  Wright.  [Prov.  or  ooUoq.]  —  2.  To  hit 
hard;  pitch  into:  as,  to  sock  one  in  the  eye. 
[Slang.] — 3.  With  an  impersonal  it,.to  stnke 
a  hard  blow;  give  a  drubbing:  as,  sock  it  to 
him!     [Slang.] 

sock^  (sok),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  sog. 

SOCkdologer  (8ok-dol'o-j6r),  n.  [Also  sockdola- 
ger, socdolager,  sogdotoger;  a  perversion  of  dox- 
ology,  taken  in  the  sense  of  'the  finishing  act,' 
in  allusion  to  the  customary  singing  of  the 
doxology  at  the  close  of  service.]  1 .  A  conclu- 
sive argument ;  the  winding  up  of  a  debate ;  a 
settler. — 3.  A  knock-down  or  decisive  blow. — 

3.  Something  very  big ;  a  whopper. 

Fit  for  an  Abbot  of  Theleme,  .  .  . 
The  Pope  himself  to  see  in  dream 
Before  his  lenten  vision  gleam. 
He  lies  there,  the  sogdologer! 
Lowell,  To  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  who  had  sent  me  a  seven- 

[pound  trout. 

4.  A  patent  fish-hook  having  two  hooked  points 
which  close  upon  each  other  as  soon  as  the  fish 
bites,  thus  securing  the  fish  with  certainty. 

[TJ.  S.  slang  in  all  uses.] 
socket  (sok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  soket,  sokete,  <  OF. 
soket,  dim.  of  *soc,  m.,  soche,  souche,  P.  souche, 
f.,  =  It.  zocco,  m.,  a  stump  or  stock  of  a  tree; 
same  as  P.  socque  =  Sp.  zoco  =  Pg.  soeo,  socco, 
a  sock,  wooden  shoe,  clog,  <  L.  soccus,  a  sock, 
shoe:  see  «ocfci.  Gt.sode.]  1.  An  opening  or 
cavity  into  which  anything  is  fitted ;  any  hollow 
thing  or  place  which  receives  and  holds  some- 
thing else. 

Another  pyece  wherin  the  sokette  or  morteys  was  maade 
that  the  body  of  the  crosse  stood  in. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  165. 
My  eyes  bum  out,  and  sink  into  their  sockets. 

Pletclier,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv.  4. 
The  head  [of  the  statue]  seems  to  have  been  of  another 
piece,  there  being  a  socket  for  it  to  go  in,  and  probably  it 
was  of  a  more  costly  material. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  IL  74. 

Specifically — 2.  A  small  hollow  tube  or  de- 
pression in  a  candlestick  to  hold  a  candle. 
Also  called  nozle. 
Item,  j.  candilstik,  withonte  sokettes,  weiyng  xviij.  unces. 
Paston  Letters,  1. 473. 
There  was  a  lamp  of  brasse,  with  eight  socketts  from  the 
middle  stem,  like  those  we  use  in  churches. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  19, 1641. 

3.  In  anat,  specifically,  the  hollow  of  one  part 
which  receives  another;  the  con- 
cavity or  excavation  of  an  ar- 
ticulation :  as,  an  Bye-socket; 
the  socket  of  the  hip. — 4.  In 
mining,  the  end  of  a  shot-hole, 
when  this  remains  visible  after 
the  shot  has  been  fired. —  5.  In 
well-boring,  a  tool  with  various 
forms  of  gripping  mechanism, 
for  seizing  and  lifting  tools 
dropped  in  the  tube. — 6.  In 
the  just,  a  defense  of  steel  at- 
tached to  the  saddle,  and  serv- 
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Socket,  French  fonn,  end  of  14th  century.    (From  VioUet-le-Duc's 
"  Diet,  du  Mobilier  franfais."} 

ing  to  protect  the  legs  and  thighs.  Compare 
6«ri,  3  (c).  Also  socquette.—BaO,  aad  socket. 
See  iaUi. 

socket  (sok'et),  V.  t.  [<  socket,  «.]  To  provide 
with  or  place  in  a  socket. 

socket-bayonet  (sok'et-ba'o-net),  n.  A  bayo- 
net of  modem  type,  in  which  a  short  cylinder 
fits  outside  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 

socket-bolt  (sok'et-bolt),  n.  In  maeh.,  a  bolt 
that  passes  through  a  thimble  placed  between 
the  parts  connected  by  the  bolt. 

socket-caster  (sok'et-kas'tfer),  n.  A  caster  at- 
tached to  a  socket  which  is  fitted  over  the  end 
of  a  leg  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

socket-celt  (sok'  et-selt)  ,n.  A  celt  with  a  socket 
into  which  the  handle  or  haft  is  fitted,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  celts  of  those  forms  in  which 
the  handle  is  secured  to  the  outside  of  the 
head. 

socket-chisel  (Bok'et-chiz"el), ».  A  chisel  hav- 
ing a  hollow  tang  in  which  the  handle  is  in- 
serted. The  form  is  used  for  heavy  chisels 
employed  especially  in  mortising. 

socket-drill  (sok'et-dril),  n.  A  drill  for  coun- 
tersinking or  enlarging  a  previously  drilled 
hole.  It  has  a  central  projection  which  fits  the  drilled 
hole,  and  laterally  projecting  cutting  edges  which  enlarge 
or  countersink  the  hole. 

socketed  (sok'et-ed),  p.  a.  1.  Provided  with 
or  placed  in  a  socket. 

Two  whyte  marble  colums  or  pillera,  aoccaled  in  two 
f  oote  stepps  of  black  marble  well  polished. 

Areheeotogia,  X.  404. 

Referring  to  drainage,  we  read  of  socketed  pipes  which 
are  uncemented  at  the  joints.  Lancet^  1889,  II.  915. 

2.  In  anat.,  received  in  a  socket;  articulated 
by  reception  in  a  socket. 

socket-joint  (sok'et-joint),  n.  A  ball-and- 
socket  joint;  an  enarthrodial  articulation,  or 

enarthrosis,  as  those  of  the 

shoulder  and  hip. 
socket-pipe  (sok'et-pip),  n. 

A  joint  oipipe  with  a  socket 

at  one  end,  usually  intend- 
ed to  receive  the  small  end 

of  another  similar  joint. 
socket-washer     ( sok '  et  - 

wosh'''6r),  n.     A   washer 

with  a  countersunk  face  to 

receive  the  head  of  a  bolt, 

etc. ;  a  cup-washer.    E.  H. 

Knight. 
socket-wrench  (sok'et-rench),  n.     A  wrench 

for  turning  nuts,  having  a  socket  fitted  to  a 

special  size  and  shape  of  nut  to  be  turned.    See 

cut  under  wrench. 
sockhead  (sok'hed),  m.  A  stupid  fellow.  [Prov. 

Eng.] 
sockless  (sok'les),  a.     [<  soek\  n.,  +  -less.] 

Lacking  socks;  hence,  without  protection  or 

covering :  said  of  the  feet. 
You  shall  behold  one  pair  [of  legs],  the  feet  of  which 

were  in  times  past  socldess. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  3. 

sockman,  n.    See  socman. 

socky  (sok'i),  a.    See  soaky. 

socle  (so'kl),  n.  [Also  socle;  =  Gr.  Sw.  sockel  = 
Dan.  sokkel,  <  F.  socle,  a  plinth,  pedestal,  <  It. 
zoccolo,  formerly  soceolo,  a  plinth,  a  wooden 
shoe,  formerly  also  a  stilt,  <  L.  socmlus,  dim. 
of  soccus,  a  light  shoe,  sock :  see  sock'^.  Cf .  sock- 
et.'] 1.  In  arcft.,  a  low,  plain  member,  serving 
as  a  foundation  for  a  wall  or  pedestal,  or  to  sup- 
port vases  or  other  ornaments.  It  differs  from  a 
pedestal  in  being  without  base  or  cornice,  and  is  higher 
than  a  plinth.  A  continued  sode  is  one  extending  around 
a  building  or  part  of  a  building. 

3.  One  of  the  ridges  or  elevations  which  sup- 
port the  tentacles  and  sense-bodies  of  some 
worms. 
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socman  (sok'man),  n.  [Also  sockman,  sokeman; 
repr.  AS.  *sdcman  (ME.  socheman,  ML.  sokman- 
nus,  socomannus,  socamannus,  socmannns,  socke- 
mannus),  a  feudal  tenant  or  vassal,  <  soc,  the 
exercise  of  judicial  power,  -f-  man:  see  soke^ 
and  soken.]  One  who  holds  lands  or  tenements 
by  socage. 

A  seignorie  of  pillage,  which  had  a  baron  of  old  ever 
ventured  to  arrogate,  burgess  and  citizen,  socman  and 
bocman,  villein  and  churl,  would  have  burned  him  alive 
in  his  castle.  Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  xii.  19. 

socmanry  (sok'man-ri),  n. ;  pi.  socmanries  (-riz). 
[<.ML.  socmanarid,<.socmanmis,sokmannus,ete., 
<  AS.  socman:  see  socman.]   Tenure  by  socage. 

These  tenants  .  .  .  could  not  be  compelled  (like  pure 
villeins)  to  relinquish  these  tenements  at  the  lord's  will, 
or  to  hold  them  against  their  owni  "etldeo,"  says  Brac- 
ton, ' '  dicuntar  liberi. "  Britton  also,  from  such  their  free- 
dom, calls  them  absolutely  sokemans,  and  their  tenure 
Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  vl. 


Socket-pipe. 
a,  lenetli  of  socket-pipe ; 
6,  brancn-piece ;  c.  connect- 
ing piece ;  li,  elbow. 


Socotran  (sok'6-tran),  a.  and  n.     [<  Soeotra 

(see  def.)  -I-  -an.]"  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Soeotra,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ofE  the 

east  coast  of  Africa. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Soeotra. 

Also  Socotrine. 

Socotrine  (sok'6-trin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Soeotra 
(see  Socotran)  -f-  -ine^.]  Same  as  Socotran. — 
Socotrine  aloes.    See  aloes,  l. 

socourt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  succor. 

socquette,  n.    Same  as  socket,  6. 

Socratic  (so-krat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Socratique 
—  Sp.  Socrdtieo  =  Pg.  It.  Socratico,  <  L.  Socra- 
ticus,  <  Gr.  T^oKpafiicdg,  of  or  pertaining  to  Soc- 
rates, <  'Zaupd.TTjQ,  Socrates.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  methods,  style,  doctrine,  character, 
person,  or  followers  of  the  illustrious  Athe- 
nian philosopher  Socrates  (about  470-399  b.  c). 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor,  and  he  was 
brought  up  to  tlie  same  profession.  Bis  mother,  FhEe- 
narete,  was  a  midwife.  Socrates  was  unjustly  accused  before 
the  council  of  the  piytanes  of  being  a  corrupter  of  youth 
and  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  of  the  city,  was  condemned, 
and  died  by  drinking  hemlock.  Bis  philosophy  is  known 
to  us  by  the  account  of  Xenophon,  written  to  show  the  prac- 
tical upshot  of  his  teachings  and  the  injustice  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  by  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  in  most  of  which  Soc- 
rates is  introduced  only  to  give  an  artistic  setting  to  Plato's 
own  discussions.  Some  things  can  also  be  inferred  from 
fragments  of  ^schines,  and  from  the  doctrines  of  other 
companions  of  Socrates.  Be  wrote  nothing,  but  went  about 
Athens  frequenting  some  of  the  best  houses,  and  followed 
by  atrain  of  weal  thy  youngmen,  frequently  cross-question- 
ing those  teachers  whose  influence  he  distrusted.  Be 
himself  did  not  profess  to  be  capable  of  teaching  anything, 
except  consciousness  of  ignorance ;  and  he  bargfdned  for 
no  pay,  though  he  no  doubt  took  moderate  presents.  He 
called  his  method  of  discussion  (the  Soeratic  method)  ob- 
stetrics (see  maieuticX  because  it  was  an  art  of  inducing 
his  interlocutors  to  develop  their  own  ideas  under  a  cate- 
chetical system.  He  put  the  pretentious  to  shame  by  the 
practice  of  SocraOc  irony,  which  consisted  in  sincerely 
acknowledging  his  own  defective  knowledge  and  profess- 
ing his  earnest  desire  to  learn,  while  courteously  admit- 
ting the  pretensions  of  the  person  interrogated,  and  in 
persisting  in  this  attitude  until  examination  made  it  ap- 
pear bitter  sarcasm.  He  was  opposed  to  the  rhetorical 
teaching  of  the  sophists,  and  had  neither  interest  nor 
confidence  in  the  physical  speculations  of  his  time.  Tlie 
center  of  his  philosophy,  as  of  all  those  which  sprang  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  his— that  is  to  say,  of  all  European 
philosophy  down  to  the  rise  of  modem  science — was  moral- 
ity. He  held  that  virtue  was  a  species  of  knowledge ; 
really  to  know  the  right  and  not  to  do  it  was  impossible, 
hence  wrong-doers  ought  not  to  be  punished;  virtue 
was  knowledge  of  the  truly  useful.  He  was  far,  however, 
from  regarding  pleasure  as  the  ultimate  good,  declaring 
that  if  anything  was  good  in  itself,  he  neither  knew  it  nor 
wished  to  know  it.  The  great  problems  he  held  to  consist 
in  forming  general  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  truth, 
happiness,  virtue  and  the  virtues,  friendships,  the  soul, 
a  ruler,  a  suit  of  armor — in  short,  of  all  objects  of  interest. 
These  conceptions  were  embodied  in  definitions,  andthese 
definitions  were  framed  by  means  of  analytic  reflection 
upon  special  instances  concerning  which  all  the  world 
were  agreed.  He  would  not  allow  that  anything  was 
known  for  certain  concerning  which  competent  minds 
opined  differently.  This  process  of  generalization,  the 
Socratie  induction,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  definitions,  were  his  two  contributions  to  logic. 
The  disciples  of  Socrates  were  Plato,  EucUdes,  Pheedo, 
Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  Xenophon,  ^schines,  Simonias, 
Cebes,  and  about  twenty  more.  Properly  speaking,  there 
was  no  Socratic  school ;  but  the  Academy  and  the  Mega- 
rian,  Elean,  Eretrian,  Cynic,  and  Cyrenaic  schools  are 
called  Soeralic.  as  having  been  founded  by  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates.— Socratic  school.    See  sehodl. 

II.  «.  A  disciple  of  Socrates :  as,  .^schines 
the  Socratic. 

Socratical  (so-krat'i-kal),  a.  [<  Socratic  +  -al.] 
Socratie  in  some  sense,  or  to  some  extent. 
[Eare._] 

Socratically  (so-krat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  So- 
cratic manner ;  by  the  Socratic  method. 

Socraticism  (so-krat'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Socratic  + 
-ism.]  A  Socratic  peculiarity,  absurdity,  or 
the  like.    Uni^c.  Brit.,  TDl.  579. 

Socratism  (sok'ra-tizm),  n.  [<  Socrates  +  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  or  philosophy  of  Socrates.  Invp. 
Diet. 


soda 

Socratist  (sok^ra-tist),  n.  [<  Socrates  +  ■ist.') 
A  disciple  of  Socrates;  one  who  uses  the  So- 
cratic method;  a  Socratic. 

Socratize  (sok'ra-tiz),  v.  ». ;  pret.  and  pp.  Soc- 
ratieed,  ppr.  Socratizing.  [<  Socrates  +  -ize.] 
To  use  the  Socratic  method.     [Kare.] 

"What  is  to  prevent  me  from  Sohratizingf"  was  the 
question  by  which  he  [Kamus]  established  his  individual 
right  to  doubt  and  inquiry. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  1  266. 

sodi  (sod),  n.  [<  ME.  sod,  sodde  =  OFries.  satha, 
sdda  =  MD.  sode,  soode,  soede,  soeuwe,  soye,  D. 
zode,  zoo;  =  MLG.  sode,  LG.  sode  =  G.  sode, 
sod,  turf:  so  called  as  being  sodden  or  satu- 
rated with  water;  a  deriv.  or  particular  use  of 
OFries.  sdth,  sad  =  MD.  sodCf  later  sood,  zoo 
=  MLG.  sod,  LG.  sood  =  MHG.  sot,  sod,  boil- 
ing, seething,  also  a  well,  =  AS.  sedth,  a  weU, 
pit,  <  sedthan  (pret.  sedth,  pp.  soden),  etc.,  boil, 
seethe:  see  seethe,  sodden?-,  eto.]  1.  The  upper 
stratum  of  grass-land,  containing  the  roots  of 
grass  and  the  other  herbs  that  may  be  growing 
in  it;  the  sward  or  turf. 

Tender  blue-bells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved.      SheUey,  The  Question. 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  x. 

2.  A  piece  of  this  grassy  stratum  pared  or 
pulled  off;  a  turf;  a  divot  or  fail. 

She  therefore,  to  encourage  hir  people  against  the  eni- 
mies,  mounted  vp  into  an  high  place  raised  vp  of  torfes 
and  sod»  made  for  the  nonce. 

Molinahed,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  10. 

Sod  kiln,  a  lime-kiln  made  by  excavating  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  filling  with  alternate  layers  of  fuel  and 
broken  limestone,  and  covering  the  top  with  sods  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  heat.  Sometimes  the  sides  are  lined  with 
sods. — The  old  sod,  one's  native  country :  especially  used 
by  Irish  emigrants :  as,  he 's  a  clever  lad  from  the  old  sod. 
[CoUoq.] 
sod^  (sod),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sodded,  ppr.  sod- 
ding.    [<so<P,  m.]     To  cover  vrith  sod;  turf. 

The  slope  was  sodded  and  terraced  with  rows  of  seats, 
and  the  spectators  looked  down  upon  the  circular  basin 
at  the  bottom.  Harper's  Mag.,  TjKSIX.  55S. 

sod^t.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle 
of  seethe. 

soda  (so'da),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
soda  (NL.  soda),  <  It.  soda,  soda,  Olt.  soda 
(=  OF.  soulde),  saltwort,  glasswort,  fem.  of 
sodo,  contr.  of  solido,  solid,  hard:  see  solid.]  1. 
Sesquicarbonate  or  normal  carbonate  of  sodium 
(Na2COs) ;  soda-ash:  the  latter  being  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  commercial  article,  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  of  all  the 
products  of  chemical  manufacture.  Various  hy- 
drated  carbonates  of  sodium  occur  in  nature — the  deca- 
hydrate  or  natron ;  the  monohydrate,  known  as  themuma- 
trite;  and  trona,  a  compound  of  the  sesquicarbonate  and 
the  bicarbonate  with  three  equivalents  of  water.  These 
natural  carbonates  occur  in  solution  in  the  water  of  vari- 
ous alkaline  lakes,  or  as  deposits  at  the  bottoms  of  such  as 
have  become  dried  up,  but  usually  mixed  with  more  or  less 
common  salt,  sodium  sulphate,  and  other  saline  combina- 
tions. It  was  from  these  deposits,  and  from  the  incinera- 
tion of  various  plants  growing  by  the  sea-shore  (Salsola, 
Salieomia,  Chenopodium,  Statice,  Beaumuria,  Nitraria, 
Telragania,  XesembryanthemMtn),  that  soda  was  fonnerly 
obtained.  These  sources  have  become  of  little  impor- 
tance since  artificial  soda  began  to  be  made  from  common 
salt,  a  process  invented  by  Leblanc,  and  put  in  operation 
near  Paris  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By 
this  process  common  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  resulting  sodium  sulphate  is  mixed  with 
limestone  and  coal,  and  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  product  (technically  known  as  black  ash)  consisting 
essentially  of  soluble  sodium  carbonate  and  insoluble  cal- 
cium sulphid,  which  are  easily  separated  from  each  other 
bylixiviation.  By  the  Leblanc  process  the  soda  used  In 
the  arts  was  almost  exclusively  produced  until  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  so-called  ammonia  or  Solvay 
process  began  to  become  of  importance.  This  process 
had  been  patented  in  England  as  early  as  1888,  and  tried 
there  and  near  Paris,  but  without  success.  The  difQcnl- 
ties  were  first  overcome  by  E.  Solvay,  who  in  1861  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  of  soda  by  this  process  (since 
known  by  his  name)  near  Brussels.  By  the  ammonia  or 
Solvay  process  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  is 
saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic acid.  By  this  means  sodium  chlorid  is  converted 
into  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  ammonia  is  afterward  re- 
covered by  the  aid  of  lime  or  magnesia.  This  process  has 
within  the  past  few  years  become  of  great  importance,  and 
at  the  present  time  about  half  the  soda  consumed  in  the 
world  is  made  by  it.  Whether  it  will  eventually  entu-ely 
supplant  the  Leblanc  process  cannot  yet  be  stated.  The 
chief  advantage  which  it  presents  is  that  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed  by  it  is  much  smaller  than  that  required  by 
the  older  process,  so  that  countries  where  fuel  is  not  very 
cheap  ana  abundant  can  now  make  their  own  soda,  being 
no  longer  dependent  on  England,  as  they  were  in  large 
degree  before  the  Solvay  process  became  successful.  For 
the  properties  of  pure  soda,  see  sodium  carbonate,  under 
sodium.  Also  called  mineral  alkali. 
2.  Soda-water.  [Colloq.]— Ball  soda,  crude  soda. 
—Caustic  soda.  See  caiarttc.- Nitrate  of  soda.  See 
nitrate.— Salt  of  soda,  sodium  carbonate.— Soda  cock- 
tail. See  cocktail.— Soda,  niter.  Same  as  nitraUn.— 
Soda  powder.    See  powder. 


soda-almu 


80da-allllll(8o'da-al''mn),n.  A  CTystalline  min-  sodden^  (sod'n),  j>.  a.  [<  ME.  sodden,  soden, 
eral,  a  hydrated' double  sulphate  of  aluminium  AS.  soden:  see  seethe.']  1.  Boiled;  seethed, 
and  sodium,  found  on  the  island  of  Melos,  at  ' 

Self  atara  in  Italy,  and  near  Mendoza  on  the  east 
of  the  Andes.    Also  called  mendosite. 

soda-ash  (so'd9/-ash),  n.  The  trade-name  of  so- 
dium carbonate.    See  soda. 

soda-ball  (so'da-b^l),  n.  An  intermediate  pro- 
duet  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate, 
formed  by  fusing  together  sodium  sulphate, 
coal-dust,  and  limestone.  Also  called  hlack 
ash.    See  also  soda. 

soda-biscuit  (s6'da-bis"kit),  n.  A  biscuit  raised 
with  soda.     See  biscuit,  2.    [U.  S.] 

soda-cracker  (s6'da-krak"er),  n.  A  kind  of 
cracker  or  biscuit,  consisting  of  flour  and  wa- 
ter, with  a  little  salt,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 


pools  and  rivulets  were  full.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  Iv. 
3.  Having  the  appearance  of  having  been  sub- 
jected to  long  boiling;  parboiled;  bloated; 
soaked  or  saturated,  as  with  drink. 

Double  your  flies !  as  you  were !  laces  about  1 
Now,  you  with  the  ioddm  face,  keep  in  there! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  JEnight  of  Burning  Pestle,  v.  2. 

cream  of  tartar,  made  into  a  stiff  dough, rolled  soddeil2(sod'n),«.    {<. sodden^, p.a.']  l.mtrans. 


5747  sofa 

See  saiti,  I.— Sodium  line,  the  bright-yellow  line  (strict- 
ly a  double  line)  which  incandescent  sodium  vapor  gives 
when  viewed  by  the  spectroscope ;  it  corresponds  to  the 
And  also  brede,  soddyn  egges,  and  somtyme  other  vyt-     darlc  absorption-line  D  (P\  and  D2)  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
aylles.  Sir  iJ.  ffuj/ybrde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  17.     —Sodium  nitrate.    See  nttrote  o/»o(te,  under  nitrate. 

Which  diuinedbythe  blade-bones  of  sheep6,«od(ic  and  sod-oil  (sod'oil),  n.  Oil  pressed  from  sheep- 
then  burnt  to  powder.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  414.  gkins  by  tanners,  and  used  in  manufacturing 
2.  Soaked  and  softened,  as  in  water ;  soaked  the  lowest  grades  of  brown  soap, 
through  and  through;  soggy;  pulpy;  pulta-  Sodom-apple  (sod'qm-ap''''l),  ».  1.  Same  as  ap- 
ceous;  of  bread,  not  well  baked;  doughy.  j)?e  o/Sooom  (which  see,  under  opjjZe).  Speeifi- 
It  had  ceased  to  rain,  but  the  earth  was  soiiien,  and  the    cally  —  3.   The  mghtshade,  Solanum  Sodomse- 


thin,  and  cut  into  squares.     [U.  S.] 

The  eccentric  old  telegraph  editor  .  .  .  kept  a  colony 
of  white  mice  in  a  squirrel-cage,  feeding  them  upon  sodor 
craeken  and  milk.  TAe  Century,  XXXVIII.  876. 

soda-feldspar  (s6'da-feld'''spS,r),».  Seefeld^ar. 

soda-fountaill  (sd'd'a^fouu'tan),  n.  1.  A  metal 
or  marble  structure  containing  water  charged 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  (or  containing  materials 
for  its  production),  with  faucets  through  which 
the  water  can  be  drawn  off.  Soda-fountains 
commonly  contain  tanks  for  flavoringrsyrups 
and  a  reservoir  for  ice. — 3.  A  strong  metal  ves- 
sel lined  with  glass  or  other  non-eorrosible  ma- 
terial, used  to  store  and  transport  water  charged 


1.  To  be  seethed  or  soaked;  settle  down  as  if 
by  seething  or  boiling. 

It  [avarice]  takes  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus,  and  may 
be  called  above  all  the  vice  of  middle  life,  that  saddens 
into  the  gangrene  of  old  age,  gaining  strength  by  van- 
quishing all  virtues.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

2.  To  become  soft,  as  by  rotting.     [Unique.] 

They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun. 

Byron,  Marino  Faliero,  ii.  2. 

II.  trans.  To  soak;  fill  the  tissues  of  with 
water,  as  in  the  process  of  seething;  saturate. 

Clothes  .  .  .  soddened  with  wet. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  11. 


with  carbonic-acid  gas  under  pressure.  ,,     ~,  ,     ,,  x         ry     ji  j.   ™.9  t   r>4!„„j„. 

BOdarfumace  (so'd^ffer'nas),  n.  Afnmaeefor  SOddenSt  (sod'n),  a.  [<  sod^  +  .c»2.]  Of  sods ; 
converting  into  the  carbonate,  by  fusing  with  soddy.  Court  and  Times  of  Cha/rles  I.,  U.  285. 
chalkandslakedlimeorsmallcoal,thesulphate    L-'Ja''®'J        ,     •,,  v         o  jj  i    j 

of  soda  obtained  by  treating  common  salt  with  soddenness  (sod'n-nesO,  ».   Sodden,  soaked,  or 
sulphuric  acid,    in  a  usual  form  the  cylinder  which  re-    ^°SS7  character  or  quality, 
ceivesthe  charge  is  heated  red-hot  before  being  fllled,and  is 
caused  to  ro^te  by  appropriate  mechanism.  E.  H.  Knight. 

sodaic  (so-da'ik),  a.    [<  soda  +  -»c.]    Of,  relat- 
ing to,  or  containing  soda :  as,  sodaic  powders. 

SOdainet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  siidden. 


The  soddertness  of  improperly  boiled  or  fried  foods  will 
be  avoided.  Science,  XV.  230. 

sodding-mallet  (sod'ing-mal'''et),  n.  A  beating- 
tool  with  a  broad,  flat  face,  for  smoothing  and 
compacting  newly  laid  sods. 


soda-lime  (so'da-lim),  n.    In  cTiem.,  a  mixture  soddmg-spade  (sod'ingTspad),  n. 
of  caustic  soda  and  quicklime,  used  chiefly  for    a  flat,  sharp  blade,  used  for  cutting  sods ;  a  sod- 
nitrogen  determinations  in  organic  analysis.        cutter. 

sodallte  (so'da-lit), «.    [<  soda  + -Ute.']    Amin- goddy  (sod'i),  a.     [<  sod^  + -y^.]    Consisting 
oral  so  called  from  the  large  portion  of  soda    of  sod;  covered  with  sod;  tuiiy. 
which  enters  into  its  composition.  It  is  commonly  soden^t,  SOdet.   Middle  English  forms  of  «Ofl!de»i, 
found  in  volcanic  rocks,  occurring  in  isometric  crystals     past  participle  of  seethe. 

IS?  Se'en'JsTveUowfah  ^d°^white  "  It"s  a°smiate°oS  Soden\  sodeint.  a.    Obsolete  forms  of  sudden. 
ish,  greenish,  yeUowish,.and  white..  It  is  a  silicate  of  alu-  g^^jgjjg^'^  ^_    ^  mddle  English  form  of  suhdean. 

<  SOdert,  n.  and  v.    A  former  spelling  of  solder.  SOd-plow  (sod'plou),  n. 


minium  and  sodium  with  sodium  chlorid. 

sodality  (so-dal'i-ti),  n.    [=  E. 


um;  also,  sometimes,  in  the  United  States,  the 
horse-nettle,  S.  CaroUnense,  or  some  similar 
species. 

sodomist  (sod'om-ist),  n.  [<  Sodom  (see  Sodom- 
ite) +  ■4st.']    A'  sodomite. 

Sodomite  (sod'om-it),  n.  [<  ME.  sodamyte,< 
OP.  (and  P.)  sodomite  =  Sp.  Pg.  sodomite  =  It. 
sodomito  =  G.  sodomit,  <  LL.  Sodomita,  <  Gr. 
^oSofLiTtig,  an  inhabitant  of  Sodom,  <  Xddo/ia,  LL. 
Sodoma,<.B.e\>.  Sedom,  Sodom.]  1.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  Sodom,  an  ancient  city  which,  according 
to  the  account  in  Genesis,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
its  inhabitants. — 2.  [I.e.]  One  who  is  guilty  of 
sodomy.    Deut.  zxiii.  17. 

sodomitical  (sod-o-mit'i-kal),  a.  [<  *sodomiUc 
(<  LL.  SodoTOi*JcM«,pertaining  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  <  Sodomita,  an  inhabitant  of  Sodom: 
see  Sodomite)  +  -al.]  Relating  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  sodomy;  given  to  or  guilty  of  sodomy; 
grossly  wicked. 

.  So  are  the  hearts  of  our  popish  protestants,  I  fear  me, 
hardened  from  fearing  God,  in  that  they  look,  yea,  go 
back  again  to  their  sodomitical  minion. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  330. 

sodomitically   (sod-o-mit'i-kal-i),   adv.    In  a 

sodomitical  manner;'with  sodomy, 
sodomitryt,  n.    [<  sodomite  +  -ry.]    Sodomitie 

practices;  sodomy;  gross  wickedness. 
Their  sodomUry,  whereof  they  east  each  other  in  the 

teeth  daily  in  every  abbey,  for  the  least  displeasure  that 

one  doth  to  another. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  1860),  p.  161. 

A  spade  with  SOdomy  (sod'gm-i),  n.    [=  D.  G.  sodomie,  <  P. 
-  -      sodomie  =  Sp.  sodomia  =  Pg.  It.  sodomia,  sod- 

omy, so  called  because  it  was  imputed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom,  <  LL.  Sodoma,  <  Gr. 
S<i(5o/ja,  Sodom:  see  Sodomite.]  Unnatural  sex- 
ual relations,  as  between  persons  of  the  same 
sex,  or  with  beasts. 
They  are  addicted  to  sodomie  or  buggerie. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  416. 

A  plow  designed  to 


it  is  made  with  a  long  share 


L.  sodaUta(t-)s,  companionship,  friendship,  a    Isa.  xli.  7 

brotherhood  or  society,  <  sodaUs,  a  mate,  a  f el-  sodeynf,  sodeynlichet.   Obsolete  forms  of  sud^ 

low,  a  boon  companion.]    A  fraternity;  con-    den,  suddenly. 

fraternity:  especially  in  use  by  Roman  Catho-  sodgeri  (so'jer), ».    A  dialectal  form  of  soUier. 

lies  for  a  religious  fraternity  or  society.  S0dger2(soj'er),M.  The  whelk.  Hallvujell.  [Prov. 

M?rry",in'^daySTwTthtr Wa»^^  SO^Iiiso'dik),  a.    [<  sod(ium)  +  -ic.]    Consist-  soejso),  n.     [Als6  so,soa;  B<^:saeiami,_se;  < 

that  sodalitie,  heroes  and  wltts  of  that  time.  ing  of  or  containing  sodium.  ME.  so,  soo,  saa,  a  tub,  bucket,  <.  AS.  *sa,  saa, 

Avbrey,  lives  (Thomas  Hariot),  note,  godic-clialybeate  (s6'dik-ka-Iib'e-at),  a.    Con-    a  vessel,  =  Icel.  sar,  a  cask,  a  dairy  vessel,  = 
'da-li),  n.    A  solution  of  sodium    taining  both  iron  and  sodiuin:  used  of  mineral    Sw.  sd  (s<J-s«(J»p)  =  Dan.  saa  (saa-storefl'),  a  soe 


out  and  turn  sods, 
and  mold-board. 

sod-worm  (sod'werm),  n.  The  larva  of  certain 
pyralid  moths,  as  Crambus  exsiccatus,  which  de- 
stroys the  roots  of  grass  and  com.  Also  called 
turf -^orm  smd  twrf  web-^orm.    [U.S.] 


taining  1 
waters. 

Same  as  sodium  (s6'di-um),  w.    [=  P.  G.  sodium  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  sodio,  <  NL.  sodium,  <  soda  +  -iwm.]    Chem- 


soda-lye  (so'i 
hydrate  in  water. 

soaa-mesotype  (s6'da-mes"o-tip),  » 
natrolite. 

soda-mint  (so'da-mint),  n.  A  mixture  contain- 
ing sodium  bicarbonate  and  spearmint. 

soda-paper  (so'da-pa^per),  n.  A  paper  satu- 
rated with  sodium  carbonate:  used  as  a  test- 
paper,  and  also  for  inclosing  powders  which 
are  to  be  ignited  imder  the  blowpipe,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  blown  away. 

soda-plant  (so'da-plant),  n.  A  saltwort,  Sal- 
sola  Soda,  one  of" the  plants  from  whose  ashes 
barilla  was  formerly  obtained. 

soda-salt  (so'da-sait),  n.  In  chem.,  a  salt  hav- 
ing soda  for  its  base. 

sooa-'waste  (so'da-wast),  n.    In  the  soda  in- 

j     J.  "'rr*'*^  *■   _,    -h j„  i;«ii  »«  vi..»v  ««i^ -nriij/iii  line  mei^ais,  me  oest  conuuctor  oi  nnm,  auu  cicuuiuitj  , 

dustry,  that  part  of  soda-baU  or  black  asJi  which  ^^^  j^  eesium,  rubidium,  and  potassium,  it  is  the  most 

is  insoluble  in  water.    It  contains  sulphids  and  -'—•■ "-■ '" *-'-    t*  ,•»  »„*o.,o,-™w  .1=0/1  in 


ical  symbol,Na  (natrium) ;  atomic  weight,  23.05. 

The  metallic  base  of  the  alkali  soda.  See  soda 
and  metal,  it  was  first  isolated  by  Davy,  in  1807,  by 
electrolysis,  and  is  at  present  obtained  on  a  large  scaleby  ig- 
niting sodium  carbonate  with  charcoal.  Sodium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal  with  a  high  luster,  but  it  oxidizes  rapidly  on  »,/-/». IN  ry  -Lj^rnrm,  j.  i 
exposure  to  moist  air.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  rapid-  SOeful  (so'ful),  «.  [<  soe  +  -ful.]  The  contents 
ly  with  a  bright-yellow  flame,  veiy  characteristic  of  the     of  a  SOe. 


or  tub,  a  cowl.]  A  pail  or  bucket,  especially 
one  to  be  carried  on  a  yoke  or  stick.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He  kam  to  the  welle,  water  up-drow, 
And  Aide  the[r]  a  mickel  so. 

Hai)eio*(E.E.T.S.),  1.933. 
Beer,  which  is  brewed  of  Malt  and  Hops  .  .  .  and  car- 
ried in  Sees  into  the  cellar. 

Comenius,  Visible  World  (trans.),  p.  91. 


metal ;  thrown  into  cold  water,  it  oxidizes,  but  does  not 
become  hot  enough  to  set  the  evolved  hydrogen  on  fire, 
as  potassium  does ;  with  hot  water,  ignition  of  the  hydro- 
gen taJces  place.  Its  specific  gravity  at  66°  is  0.9736 ;  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  it  has  the  consistency  of  wax ; 
at  204°  it  melts,  and  forms  a  liquid  resembling  mercury  .      , 

in  appearance.    Next  to  silver,  copper,  and  gold,  it  is,  of  Soemmering  S 


A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water ;  but  pour  a  lit- 
tle into  it  at  first,  for  one  bason-full  you  may  fetch  up  so 
many  soe-fidls. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  I.  ii.  6.    (fiichard- 

Istm.) 

(or    Sommering's)    mirror, 


hydrates  of  calcium,  coal,  and  other  matters. 

soda-water  (86'da^w4"t6r),  n.  1 .  A  drink  gen- 
erally consisting  of  ordinary  water  into  which 
carbonic  acid  has  been  forced  under  pressure. 
On  exposure  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  escapes,  thus  causing  effervescence. 
It  rarely  contains  soda  in  any  form ;  but  the  name  origi- 
nally applied  when  sodium  carbonate  was  contained  in  it 
has  been  retained.  It  is  generally  sweetened  and  flavored 
with  syrups. 

2.  A  solution  used  to  cool  drills,  punches,  etc., 
used  in  metal-working. 

BOd-buming  (sod'ber"ning),  n.  In  agri.,  the 
burning  of  the  turf  of  old  pasture-lands  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes  as  manure. 

sod-cutter  (sod'kufer),  n.  A  tool  or  machine 
for  cutting  or  trimming  sods;  a  paring-plow; 
a  sodding-spade. 


the  metals,  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ;     xaohr,  SPOtI     See  mirror,  mohr,  spot, 

potassium,  it  is  the  most  „„-_._' /-sn.Bv'fiT'l   nflii      -■      •    ■ 
electropositive  of  the  metals.    It  iff  extensively  used  in  SOSVer  (SO  ev  er;,  aav 


the  laboratory  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent ;  it  is  closely 
analogous  to  potassium  in  its  chemical  relations.  Two  of 
its  compounds  are  very  widely  diffused  in  nature,  and  of 
the  highest  importance  from  various  points  of  view ;  these 
are  common  salt  and  sodium  carbonate,  or  soda. — Sodium 
bicarbonate,  a  compound  having  the  formula  NaHCOs. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  with  a  weaker  alkaline 
taste  than  the  other  carbonate  described  below,  and  less 
soluble  in  water.  Also  called  soda  saleratus. — Sodium 
borate.  See  Soroo!.— Sodium  carbonate,  a  compound 
having  the  formula  NaaCOs,  either  anhydrous  or  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallization.  (The  method  of  manufacture 
is  described  undersoiio.)   Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  or  gofa  (so'fa),  n. 


[<  so^  +  ever.]  A  word 
generally  used  in  composition  to  extend  or  ren- 
der indefinite  the  sense  of  such  words  as  who, 
what,  where,  when,  how,  etc.,  as  in  whosoever, 
wheresoever,  etc.  (See  these  words. )  It  is  some- 
times used  separate  from  who,  how,  etc. 

What  Beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  Brewing,  by 
Distillation,  Decoction,  Percolation,  or  pressing,  it  is  but 
Water  at  first.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 


chemically  pure  soda,  is  a  white  powder  having  an  alkaline 
taste  and  reaction,  readily  soluble  in  water  with  evolution 
of  heat.  It  fuses  at  a  dull-red  heat  to  a  clear  liquid.  It 
is  used  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  arts  for  a  great  vari- 
ety of  purposes.  When  crystallized  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion it  forms  transparent  crystals,  called  washing-erystails, 
which  contain  ten  equivalents  of  water.  These  eflioresce  on 
exposure  to  air.— Sodium  chloiid,  common  salt,  NaCL 


We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  soe'er 

Thrive  under  evil.  Milton,  P.  1.,  ii.  260. 

[Pormerly  also  sopha;  =  P. 
sofa,  sopii'a  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sofa  =  D.  Dan.  sofa  = 
G.  sofa,  sopha  =  Sw.  soffa,  <  Turk,  soffa  (=  Ar. 
soffa,  suffah),  a  bench  of  stone  or  wood,  a  couch, 
a  sofa,  <  sa^^fls,  draw  up  in  line,  put  a  seat  to  a 
saddle.]  A  long  seat  or  settee  with  a  stuffed 
bottom  and  raised  stufied  back  and  ends;  a 


sofa 

bench  or  settee  upholstered  with  permanent 
cushions.    See  out  under  settee. 

Thus  first  Neoessily  invented  stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
And  Luxury  th'  accomplish-'d  S^a  last. 

Cooper,  Task,  i.  88. 
sofa-bed  (so'fa-bed),  n.    A  piece  o£  furniture 
forming  a  sofa,  as  during  the  day,  but  capable 
of  being  opened  or  altered  in  shape  so  as  to  fur- 
nish a  bed  at  night. 
One  ol  those  sqfa-beds  common  in  French  houses. 

Bulwer,  Jfight  and  Morning,  iii.  12. 
sofa-bedstead  (s6'fa-bed*sted),  n.     Same  as 
sofa-bed. 

Innumerable  specimens  of  that  imposition  on  society— 
a  iqftt  bedstead.  Dickens,  Sltetches,  Scenes,  xxi. 

S0fettt(s6'fet),re.  [Dim.  <  so/a -H-et.]  A  small 
sofa.     [Eare.] 

soffit  (sof 'it),  n.  [<  F.  soffite  =  Sp.  sofito,  <  It. 
soffitta,  soffitto,  <  L.  as  if  *mfficta,  *suffictus  (for 
sujpaa,  sujUcus),  pp.  of  suffigere,  fix  beneath :  see 
suffix.']  1.  In 
arch.:  (a)  The 
under  hori- 
zontal face  of 
an  architrave 
between  col- 
umns. (6)  The 
lower  surface 
of  an  arch,  (c) 
The  ceiling  of 
a  room,  when  '■ ''  ^°'^^  <"'  ^^  '*'■ 

divided  by  cross-beams  into  panels,  compart- 
ments, or  laounaria.  (d)  The  under  face  of  an 
overhanging  cornice,  of  a  projecting  balcony, 
an  entablature,  a  staircase,  etc. — 2.  In  scene- 
painUng,  a  border.    See  scene,  4. 

soffreif,  "■    A  Middle  English  form  of  suffer. 

spfEre2  (sof'er),  re.  [S.  Amer.]  A  South  Amer- 
ican yellow  troopial,  Icterus  jamaeaii. 

sofi,  sofism.    See  swfi,  sufism. 

soft  (s6ft),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  soft,  softe,  <  AS. 
softe,  sefte  =  OS.  safU  =  MD.  sacht,  saecht,  D. 
zacht  =  MLG.  LG.  sacht  (>  G.  sa^ht)  =  OHG. 
semfU,  MHG.  semfte,  senfte,  G.  sanft,  soft  (see 
the  ad  V. ) ;  perhaps  akin  to  Goth .  samjan,  please : 
see  seem,  same.  For  the  D.  and  LG.  forms,  which 
have  chtoxf,  cf.  similar  forms  of  sh,aft\  shaft^.] 

1.  a.  1.  Yielding  readily  to  pressure;  easily 
penetrated;  impressible;  yielding:  opposed  to 
hard:  as,  a  soft  bed;  a  soft  apple;  soft  earth; 
so/*  wood;  a  so/t mineral;  easily  susceptible  of 

.change  of  form;  hence,  easily  worked;  mallea- 
ble: as,  soft  iron;  lead  is  softer  than  gold. 

A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  ^France. 

Sfto*.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 14. 
For  spirits,  when  they  please. 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  boui ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  1.  424. 

The  earth,  that  ought  to  be  as  hard  as  a  biscuit,  is  as 

«!/i(  as  dough.  Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Holland,  vL 

2.  Affecting  the  senses  in  a  mild,  smooth,  bland, 
delicate,  or  agreeable  manner,  (o)  Smooth  and 
agreeable  to  the  touch ;  free  from  roughness  or  harsh- 
ness ;  not  rugged,  rough,  or  coaiBe ;  delicate ;  fine :  as,  a 
sc(ft  skin;  sqft  hair;  scfi  silk;  soft  dress-materials. 

Huy  is  a  small  hound ;  his  coat  of  soft  and  erect  ash- 
coloured  hair  is  especially  long  and  thick  about  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  Foitnighay  See.,  N.  S.,.,XIJII.  89. 

(5)  Mild  and  agreeable ;  gentle ;  genial ;  kindly. 
The  toft  airs  that  o'er  the  meadows  play. 

Bryant,  Our  Fellow- Worshippers. 
Soft  the  air  was  as  of  deathless  May. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  343. 
(e)  Smooth;  flowing;  notrough  or  vehement;  not  harsh; 
gentle  or  melodious  to  the  ear :  as,  a  sqft  sound ;  soft  ac- 
cents ;  soft  whispers. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low— an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  272. 
Soft  were  my  numbers ;  who  could  take  offence? 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L 147. 
The  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee. 

Wordsworth,  Vernal  Ode,  iv. 
(d)  Not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight ;  mild  to  the  eye ; 
not  strong  or  glaring ;  not  exciting  by  intensity  of  color 
or  violent  contrast :  as,  soft  colors ;  the  sqft  coloring  of  a 
picture. 

The  sun,  shining  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  clouds, 
made  .  .  .  the  softest,  sweetest  lights  miaginable. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Travels.    (Latham.) 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  softer  curve  than  that  with  which 
the  mountain  sweeps  down  from  Albano  to  the  plain. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  146. 

3.  Bituminous,  as  opposed  to  anthracitic :  said 
of  coal. — 4.  Nearly  free  from  lime  or  magnesia 
salts,  and  therefore  forming  a  lather  with  soap 
without  leaving  a  curd-like  deposit:  said  of 
water. 
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A  great  elm-tree  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it  [Van 
Tassel's  farmbousel  at  the  foot  of  which  bubbled  up  a 
spring  of  the  acftest  and  sweetest  water,  in  a  little  well 
formed  of  a  barrel.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  427. 

5.  Unsized:  as,  soft  paper. — 6.  MUd:  noting 
the  weather,     (a)  Open ;  genial. 

The  nyght  was  f eire  and  clere,  and  a  SQfte  weder  In  the 
myddill  of  Aprill.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  240. 

The  wild  hedge-rose 
Of  a  soft  winter. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  6. 

(6)  Moist ;  wet  or  rainy :  as,  a  soft  day. 

It  was  a  gi'ay  day,  damp  and  soft,  with  no  wind ;  one  of 
those  days  which  are  not  unusual  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Ggntleman,  xxxix. 

(c)  Warm  enough  to  melt  snow  or  ice ;  thawing.    [New 

Eng.] 

7.  In  phonetics,  pronounced  with  more  or  less 

of  a  sibilant  sound  and  without  explosive  ut 


softener 

nouns.-  Soft  tortoise  or  turtle.  See  soft-shelled.— iof^ 
weather,  a  thaw.  [New  Eng.]— The  softer  sex.  See 
sexK=%yTi.  1.  Plastic,  pliable.— 2.  (c)  Mellifluous, dulcet. 
— 10.  Compliant,  submissive,  irresolute.- 12  and  13,  MUd, 
Bland,  etc.    See  gentle. 

II,  n.  1.  A  soft  or  siUy  person;  a  person  who 
is  weak  or  foolish;  a  fool.  AXso  softy.  [Colloq. 
or  slang.] 

It'll  do  you  no  good  to  sit  in  a  spring-cart  o'  your  own, 
if  you've  got  a  sifi  to  drive  you :  he'll  soon  turn  you  over 
into  the  ditch.  George  Eliot,  Adam  £ede,  ii. 

2.  [cap."]  Iv.  U.S.  politics:  (a)  A  member  or  an 
adherent  of  that  one  of  the  two  factions  into 
which  in  1852  and  succeeding  years  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  di- 
vided which  was  less  favorable  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  (6)  A  member  of  the  pro-slavery 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Missouri  about 
1850.    See  hard,  n.,  5. 


teranee,  as  c  In  dnder^  as  opposed  to  c  in  can-  goft  '(^m),  adni.  \(\sk.  softe,  <  AS.  softe  =  OS. 
«  „ ,_  J  j.„  „         -et.  „i       **.        ^.j,^  _  Qg-Q.^  samfto,  sanfto,  MHG.  samfte, 

sanfte,  G.  sanft,  softly;  from  the  adj.]    Softly; 
gently;  quietly. 


die,  g  in  gin  as  opposed  to  g  in  gift;  also  often 

used  instead  of  sonant  or  voiced  or  the  like  for 

an  alphabetic  sound  uttered  with  tone. — 8. 

Tender;  delicate. 

Have  I  nat  of  a  capoun  but  the  lyvere. 

And  of  youreso./?e[var.  wAite]  breed  nat  but  a  shyvere, .  . . 

Thanne  hadde  I  with  yow  hoomly  sufiisaunce. 

Chaitcer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1. 132. 
Why  are  our  bodies  sqft  and  weak  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 167. 

9.  Effeminate;  lacking  manliness,  hardiness, 
or  courage ;  easy  to  overcome ;  gentle. 

Somday  boughten  they  of  Troye  it  dere. 

And  eft  the  Oreekes  founden  nothinge  sqfte 

The  folk  of  Troy.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  137. 

When  a  warlike  State  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they 
may  be  sure  of  a  war. 

Bacon,  Vicissitudes  of  Things  (ed.  1887). 

10.  Easily  persuaded,  moved,  or  acted  upon ; 
impressible;  hence, facile;  weak;  simple;  fodl- 
ish;  silly. 


This  child  f ul  softe  wynde  and  wrappe. 

Chaucer,  Clerk  s  Tale,  1.  627. 
Sqft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son. 
His  head  reclin  d,  young  Ithacus  begun. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iv.  81. 
soft  (s6ft),  interj.  [An  elliptical  use  otsoft,  adv.] 
Go  softly  I  hold  I  stop!  not  so  fasti 
Soft  I 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice  ;  sqftt  jm  haste ; 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penally. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  320. 
Sqft  —  who  is  that  stands  by  the  dying  flre? 

M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseolt 
softt  (B6ft),  V.  t.    [<  ME.  soften,  softien  (==  MLG. 
sachten),  soften;  <  soft,  a.]    To  soften;  make 
soft. 
Softyng  with  oynement.  Eom.  of  the  Rose,  1 1924. 

Yet  cannot  all  these  flames,  in  which  I  fry. 
Her  hart  more  harde  then  yron  sqft  a  whit. 

Spenser,  Sonnete,  xxxiL 

What  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  SOfta  (sof 'ta),  n.     [Also  sophta;  <  Turk,  softa.] 

sqft  creature  on  whom  they  may  work.  A  Moslem  student  of  sacred  law  and  theologi- 

Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  209.  cal  science. 

Afewdivinesof  so  so/i and  servile  tempers  as  disposed  SOft-bodied  (s6ft'bod'''id),  a.     In  «00l.,  havine 

them  to  so  sudden  acting  and  compliance.                        '  a  soft  body.    Specifically  applied  to  (a)  the  MolhJt 

JMicon  tsasuvce.  ^  Malacozoa  (see  malacology);  (b)  the  MalacodemuUa; 

He  made  .  .  .  soft  fellows  stark  noddies ;  and  such  as  (e)  in  Coleoptera,  the  Malaeodermi;  (d)  in  Hemiptera,  the 

were  foolish  quite  mad.        Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  149.  Capsidee, 

11.  Slack;  easy-going;  without  care  or  anxiety,  spft-conscienced  (s6ft'kon'"shenst),  a.  Hav- 
Under  a  shepherde  softe  and  necligent  "rw^  ^  ^^"^^^"^  conscience.  ShaL,  Cor.,  i,  1.  37. 
The  wolf  hath  many  a  sheepe  and  lamb  to-rent.  L-fS-J^B-J 

Chaucer,  Physician's  Tale,  1.  101.  SOften  (sdf 'n),  V.     [<  soft  +  -e»l.     Cf.  soft,  I!.] 

12.  Mild;  gentle;  kind;  sympathetic;  easily    ?.;i!!*I"!!?-_?_°i?v,?™?.®^/*°'i®?^,^.*''4-  WTo^e- 


touched  or  moved;  susceptible;  tender;  mer- 
ciful; courteous;  not  rough,  rude,  or  irritat- 
ing: as,  soft  manners. 

There  segh  thai  that  semly,  &  with  soft  wordys, 
Comford  hur  kyndly  with  carpyng  of  mowthe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  7608. 
A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  Prov.  xv.  1. 

Women  are  sqft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

~'   ■    3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  141. 


come  more  penetrable,  pliable,  and  yielding  to  pressure: 
as,  iron  softens  with  heat 

Many  of  those  bodies  that  will  not  melt,  or  will  hardly 
melt,  will  notwithstanding  soften. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  840. 
(6)  To  become  less  rude,  harsh,  severe,  or  cruel;  grow  less 
obstinate  or  obdurate ;  become  more  susceptible  of  hu- 
mane feelings  and  tenderness ;  relent. 

We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o"  the  child. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  11.  2.  40. 


13.  Easy;  gentle;  steady  and  even,  especially    (">  ^''Pf»*y«>f*i  in>P««eptible  degrees;  melt;  blend. 


in  action  or  motion. 

Furth  they  went, 
As  soft  a  pace  as  y»i  myght  with  hym  goo ; 
Too  se  hym  in  that  phght  they  were  full  woo. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2370. 
Notwithstondynge  the  contynuall  tedyous  calme,  we 
made  sayle  with  right  sqfte  spede. 

Sir  S.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  77. 
With  Inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle ;  while  she  [the  earth]  paces  even. 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  viii.  165. 


Shade  unperceiv'd,  so  softening  into  shade. 

Thonuan,  Hymn,  1,  25. 

II.  trams.  To  make  soft,  or  more  soft.   <a)  To 
make  less  hard  in  substance. 

Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ia  2.  79. 
Their  arrows'  point  they  soften  in  the  flame. 

Oay,  The  Fan,  1. 183. 
(6)  To  mollify;  make  less  fierce  or  intractable;  make 
more  susceptible  of  humane  or  fine  feelings :  as,  to  soften 
a  hard  heart ;  to  soften  savage  natures. 


14.  In  anat.,  not  bony,  cartilaginous,  dentinal,        -^J™  "'^  sullen  disposition  of  Hash  she  evinced  a  facil- 
etc.:  as,  the  «o/l!j)artsor  so/*  tissues  of  the  body:     amll"       ™*"^  by  her  playful  repartees  and  beautiful 


not  specific— 15.  When  noting  silk;  having  "^Tl^,^^  .„  . 

the  natural  gum  removed  by  cleaning  or  wash-  '^t^X^^A 

ing:  distinguished  from  hard. — 16.  In  ichth         i<i«™ -d-  *   La     Ju 

not  spinous ;  soft-rayed:  noting  fins  or  ftn-rlys":  giuetto' Sll  r-'-?*^'-  ™-  "'  '""'  '""  "'  ">""«"■ 


£  Juild,  Margaret,  ii,  1. 

.   make  effeminate;   enervate:  as, 
luxury. 


as,  a  soft  dorsal  or  anal  (fin).  See  soft-finned, 
and  cut  under  Malacopterygii. — 17,  In  conch. 
a,ndherpet.,Bott-Bhel\ed.—18.1nCrustacea,solt- 
shelled —  a  soft  thing,  a  snug  berth,  in  which  work  is 
light  and  remunerative ;  a  comfortable  or  veiy  desirable 
place.  Also  called  «  go/e  sno^.  [Slang.]— Soft  bast  See 
008(1, 2.— Soft  carbonates.  See  carbonatei.—Sotb  chan- 
cre. Same  as  chancroid.— Sott  clam,  the  common  clam, 
Mya  arenaria,  and  related  forms,  whose  shell  is  compara^ 
tivelythin;  a  long  clam:  so  called  in  distinction  from  vari- 
ous hard  or  round  dams,  as  species  of  Venus,  Maetra  etc 
See  cut  under  Mya.— Soft  OoaL  See  def.  8  and  coal,  2.-1 
Sqft  commissure  of  the  brain.  Same  as  middle  com-  .„  „  ,„,™.  ^„.  „„,.„ 
mfeTOJ-e(whichsee,undercommM»Mre).-Softcrab,asoft  aXthL^i^/jAfZTs  ry       ^. 

Bhelledcrab.   See  sqft-sMied.- Soft  epithem,  a  poultice;  SOItener  (s6f  n6r),  n.      [<  soften  + 
specifically,  a  cold  poultice  of  scrapea  raw  porato  applied     '-'"^  Who  or  that  which  softens 
to  burns  and  scalds.— Soft  fish,  maple,  money,  ovater.         His  rMilton'm  binil  t»ii=  ^„  »,i.  ...i,-    »     .i,.     ill. 
Seethenouns-Softpalate.  SeepoJate,l.-Softpetel      so^r  of  cSfl  or  rSffle  °  •"'  ™^'*"'  ''"•'°"*  *"" 

pottery,  pulse,  sawder,  snap,  soap,  solder,    ^ee  the         Landor,  Imag.  cZv. ,  Andrew  Marvel  and  Bp.  Parker. 


Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
(d)  To  make  less  harsh  or  severe,  less  rude,  less  offensive 
or  violent;  mitigate:  as,  to  sqften  an  expression. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look, 
JJUt  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften' d  all  he  spoke. 

Dryden. 
The  asperity  of  his  opinions  was  softened  as  his  mind 
enlarged.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  64. 

(«)  To  make  less  glaring ;  tone  down ;  make  less  sharp  or 
harsh  :  as,  to  sqfUn  the  coloring  of  a  picture ;  to  sqftm 
the  outline  of  something.  (/)  To  make  less  strong  or  in- 
tense in  sound ;  make  less  loud ;  make  smooth  to  the  ear : 
as,  to  soften  the  voice. 

-erl.]     1. 


softener 

2.  Specifically,  ia  ceram.,  a  broad  brusli  used 
to  spread  vitriflable  color  thinly  and  uniformly 
ou  the  biscuit. 

softening  (sdf  ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  soften,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  soft  or  softer.— 2.  In 
painting,  the  blending  of  colors  into  each  other. 
—  3.  In  witliol.,  a  diminution  of  the  natural 
and  healthy  firmness  of  organs  or  parts  of  or- 
gans; mollities.— Cerebral  softening,  soltening  of 
me  brain.— Colloidal  softenlnfT-  Same  as  cMoid  de- 
generation  (which  see,  under  eoUmct).—  Softening  of  the 
brain,  an  aSection  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  brain. 
In  which  it  is  necrosed  and  softened.  Ked,  yellow,  and 
white  softenings  are  distinguished.  The  color  depends  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  blood-pigment.  These  niots  of 
softening  are  usually  produced  by  the  occlusion  of  an  ar- 
tery, most  frequently  by  embolism  or  thrombosis.  Barer 
conditions  are  ascribed  to  a  local  inflammation.  The 
phrase  is  sometimes  popularly  but  improperly  applied  to 
dementia  paralytica. — Softening  Of  the  spinal  cord, 
a  local  condition  similar  to  thelike-named  in  the  brain, 
but  most  frequently  dependent  on  inflammation. 

softening-iron  (sdf'ning-i''''6rn),  n.  In  leather- 
mamtf.,  a  round-edged  iron  plate  mounted  on 
an  upright  beam,  and  fixed  to  a  heavy  plank 
seourelj  fastened  in  the  fl.oor  of  a  drying-loft. 
The  skins  are  wetted,  and  then  stretched  upon 
this  iron.    Also  called  stretohing^ron. 

softening-machine  (sdf 'ning-ma-shen^),  n.  In 
leather-manuf.,  a  machine  for  treating  diy  hides 
with  water  to  prepare  them  for  the  tan-pits, 
and  also  for  treating  sheepskins,  etc.,  with  oU. 

soft-eyed  (sdf t'ld),  a.  Having  soft,  gentle,  or 
tender  eyes. 

Give  Virtue  scandal.  Innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  eo/t-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear  1 

Pope,  Frol.  to  Satires,  1.  286. 

soft-finned  (s6ft'find),  a.  In  ichth.,  having  no 
fin-spines;  spineless;  anacanthine;  malacop- 
terous ;  malaoopterygian.    See  MalacopterygU. 

soft-grass  (sdft'gras),  n.    See  Holcus. 

soft-nanded  (s6ft'han"ded),  a.  Having  soft 
hands.  Hence,  figuratively— (a)  Unused  and  therefore 
unable  to  work,  (o)  Not  &m  in  rule,  discipline,  or  the 
like :  as,  a  tofl-lmnaed  kind  of  justice. 

soft-headed  (s6ft'hed"ed),  a.  Having  a  soft 
or  silly  head;  silly;  stupid. 

soft-hearted  (s6ft'har"ted),  a.  Having  a  soft 
or  tender  heart. 

soft-heartedness  (sdft'har'<'ted-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  soft-hearted ;  tendency  or  dis- 
position to  be  touched,  or  moved  to  sympathy; 
tenderness  of  heart ;  benevolence ;  gentleness. 

Soft-heartedness,  in  times  like  these, 
Shows  sof 'ness  in  the  upper  story  I 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  vii. 

BOfthom  (sdft'hdm),  n.  A  foolish  person:  one 
easily  imposed  upon;  a  greenhorn.     [Colloq.] 

softie,  n.    See  softii. 

SOftlingt  (sdft'ling),  n.  [<  soft  +  -UngK']  A 
sybarite ;  a  voluptuary. 

Effeminate  men  and  sofdings  cause  the  stoute  man  to 
waxe  tender.  Bp.  Woolton,  Christ.  Manual  (1576). 

softlyt (sdft'li),  a.  [<  soft  +  -ly^.2  Soft;  easy; 
gentle;  slow. 

The  gentle  Prince  not  farre  away  they  spyde, 
Byding  a  softly  pace  with  portance  sad. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  6. 

softly  (sdft'li),  aOi).  [<  ME.  softh/,  softely,  softeli, 
softeliche;  <  soft  +  -ly^.']  In  a  soft  manner, 
(a)  Without  force  or  violence;  gently  :  as,  he  softly 
pressed  my  hand.  (A)  Xot  loudly;  without  noise:  as, 
speak  softly;  walk  sitfuy. 

And  seide  f ul  softly  in  shrif te  as  it  were. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iil.  37. 
In  this  dark  silence  softty  leave  the  Town. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  I. 

(c)  Gently ;  slowly ;  calmly ;  quietly ;  hence,  at  an  easy 
pace :  as,  to  lay  a  thing  down  softly. 

His  bowe  he  toke  in  hand  toward  the  deere  to  stalke ; 

Y  prayed  hym  his  shote  to  leue  &  softely  with  me  to  walke. 

Babees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  118. 

He  commaunded  certaine  Captainesto  stay  behinde,  and 

to  row  softly  after  him.        North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  178. 

(d)  Mildly ;  tenderly. 

The  king  must  die — 
Though  pity  softly  plead  within  my  soul. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

(e)  Slackly;  carelessly. 

All  that  softty  shiftless  class  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  are  never  to  be  found  with  anything  in  hand  at  the 
momenjt  that  it  is  wanted.     H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  343. 

softner,  n.    Same  as  softener. 

softness  (sdft'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  softnesse,  <  AS. 
softness,  seftnes,  <  softe,  soft :  see  soft  and  -Me«s.] 
The  property  or  character  of  being  soft,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word. 

There  is  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  no  do-nothing 
whose  softness,  idleness,  general  inaptitude  to  labor,  and 
everlasting,  imiversal  shStlessness  can  compare  with  that 
of  this  worthy.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  29. 

soft-rayed  (s&ft'rad),  a.  In  ichth.,  malaoop- 
terygian ;  soft-finned :  said  of  a  fish  or  its  fins. — 
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Soft-rayed  fishes,  ordinarily,  the  Malacopterygii;  also, 
the  whole  of  the  Physostomi.    Jordan  amd  €W)ert. 

soft-sawder  (sdft'sa'd6r),  v.  t.  [<  soft  sawder: 
see  under  sawxfoj'.]  To  flatter;  blarney.  rSlang, 
U.S.1  ^' 

soft-shell  (sdft'shel),  a.    Same  as  soft-shelled. 

soft-shelled  (sdft'sheld),  a.  Having  a  soft 
shell  or  carapace.— soft-shelled  clam,  the  com- 
mon soft  clam,  Mya  arenarta,  or  the  gaper,  it.  truncata; 
any  soft  clam.  See  cuts  under  Mya  and  Myidte. — Boft- 
Bhelled  crab,  the  common  edible  crab  of  the  TTnited 
States,  Callinaetes  hastatus,  when  it  has  molted  its  hard 
shell  and  not  yet  grown  another,  so  that  it  is  covered  only 
with  a  flexible  skin.  In  this  state  it  is  accounted  a  deli- 
cacy. The  molt  occurs  from  late  in  the  spring  through- 
out most  of  the  summer.  The  term  is  extended  to  other 
edible  crabs.  A  crab  in  the  act  of  casting  its  shell  is  termed 
a  shedder,  peeler,  or  Imster;  when  the  new  shell  begins  to 
harden,  a  crackler.  See  cut  under  paddle-crah.Sott- 
shelled  tortoises  or  turtles,  tortoises  or  turtles  of  the 
family  Trionychidas,  and  others  whose  carapace  is  some- 
what flexible ;  leatherbacks  or  leather-turtles.  Also  soft 
tortoisee  or  turtles.  See  cuts  under  A^oidonectes,  leather- 
back,  and  Trionyx. 

soft-sized  (sdft'sizd),  a.    See  sieed^. 

soft-skinned  (sdft'skind),  a.  Having  a  soft 
skin;  specifically,  in  eool.,  malacodermatoiis. 

soft-soap  (sdft'sop'),  V.  t.  [<  soft  soap:  see 
under  soap.^  To  flatter,  especially  for  the 
attainment  of  some  selAsh  end.  See  soap,  n. 
and  V.     [Colloq.] 

soft-solid  (s6ft'sol"id),  a.  Pulp-like  in  consis- 
tence. 

soft-spoken  (Edft'spo'^kn),  a.  Speaking  soft- 
ly ;  having  a  mild  or  gentle  voice ;  hence,  mild ; 
affable;  plausible. 

He  has  heard  of  one  that's  lodged  in  the  next  street  to 

him  who  is  exceedingly  soft-spoken,  thrifty  of  her  speech, 

that  spends  but  six  words  a  day.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  i.  1. 

A  nice,  soft-spoken  old  gentleman ;  .  .  .  butter  wouldn't 

melt  in  his  mouth.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xi. 

soft-tack  (sdft'tak),  n.  Soft  wheaten  bread,  as 
distinguished  from  hardtack,  or  hard  sea-bread 
or  -biscuit.  [Sailors'  and  soldiers'  slang.] 
softwood  (sdft'wud),  n.  See  Myrsine. 
softy  (sdf'ti),  «.:  pi.  softies  (-tiz).  [<  soft  + 
dim.  -^2,]  A  soft  or  silly  person.  Also  softie. 
[Colloq.] 

Kancy  .  .  .  were  but  a  softy  after  all,  for  she  left  off 
doing  her  work  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mrs.  Oaskdl,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xv. 
He  is  a  kind  of  softie— an  alive  on  one  side  of  his  brain 
and  a  noodle  on  the  other. 

J^rs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  iii. 

SOgi  (sog),  n.  [Cf .  Icel.  soggr,  dank,  wet,  saggi, 
moisture,  wet,  dampness;  prob.  akin  to  sjuga 
=  AS.  sugan,  sucan,  suck,  AS.  socian,  B.  soak: 
see  soak.']    A  bog;  quagmire. 

SOg^  (sog),  n.    A  lethargy.    Bartlett.    [U.  S.] 
Old  Ezra  Barnet  .  .  .  waved  a  limp  hand  warningly 
toward  the  bedroom  door.    "She's  layin'  in  a  sog,"  he 
said,  hopelessly.       S.  0.  Jewett,  Scribner's  Mag.,  II.  738. 

soger  (s6'j6r),  n.    1.  A  dialectal  or  colloquial 
form  of  soldier.    Also  sojer,  sodger. — 2.  Naut., 
a  skulk  or  shirk;  one  who  is  always  trying  to 
evade  his  share  of  work. 
The  captain  called  him  a  soger. 

£.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,'  p.  142. 

soger  (s6'j6r),  V.  i.  [<  soger,  n. :  see  soger,  n.,  2.] 
Naut,  to  play  the  soger  or  shirk. 

Beefing  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  a  sailor's  duty. 
All  hands  are  engaged  upon  it.  and,  after  the  halyards  are 
let  go,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost— no  sogering,  or  hang- 
ing back,  then.     B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  26. 

BOgett.  A  Middle  English  form  of  suljeet. 
BOggetto  (so-jet'to),  n.  [It.:  see  subject.']  In 
music,  same  as  subject  or  theme.  - 
soggy  (sog'i),  a.  [<  sog^  +  i/l;  in  part  a  var. 
oxsocky,  soaky.]  Soaked  with  water  or  moist- 
ure; thoroughly  wet;  damp  and  heavy:  as, 
soggy  la.Tii;  soggy  thaher;  soggy 'brea.A. 

Cor.  How  now,  Mitis !  what 's  that  you  consider  so  seri- 
ously? 

Mit.  Troth,  that  which  doth  essentially  please  me,  the 
warping  condition  of  this  green  and  soggy  multitude. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

soh  (so),  interj.     See  so\  imterj. 

sohare,  n.    Same  as  sura-hai. 

soho  (s6-h6'),  interj.  [<  ME.  sohowe:  see  so'^ 
and  Aoi.]  A  word  used  in  oalUng  from  a  dis- 
tant place ;  a  sportsmen's  halloo. 

Lav/nce.  Sohot  soho! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou? 
Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  189. 

So  ho,  birds !    (Holds  up  a  piece  of  bread.) 
How  the  eyasses  scratch  and  scramble ! 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  v.  1. 

BOi-disant  (swo-de-zon'),  «•  [F.:  «oi,  reflexive 
pron.,  oneself  (<  L.  se,  oneself);  disant  (<  L. 
dicen(t-)s),  ppr.  of  dire,  say,  speak,  <  L.  di- 
cere,  say:  see  diction.]  Calling  one's  self;  self- 
styled;  pretended;  would-be. 


soil 

SOiU  (soil),  n.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  soile,  soyle; 

<  ME.  soile,  soyle,  soylle,  sule,  SoU,  ground, 
earth;  (a)  <  OP.  sol,  P.  sol  =  Pr.  sol  =  Sp.  suelo 
=  Pg.  solo  =  It.  suolo,  bottom,  ground,  soil, 
pavement,  <  L.  solum,  the  bottom,  foundation, 
gi'ound,  soil,  earth,  land,  the  sole  of  the  foot  or 
of  a  shoe  (see  sole^) ;  the  E.  form  soil  instead 
of  *sole  in  this  sense  ('soU,  ground,'  etc.)  being 
due  to  confusion  with  (6)  OP.  soel,  suel,  sueil, 
seuil,  threshold,  also  area,  place,  P.  seuil  =  Pr. 
sulh,  <  ML.  solium,  soleum,  threshold,  <  L.  solum 
(see  above) ;  (c)  OP.  sole,  souk  =  Sp.  suela  ■= 
Pg.  sola  =  Olt.  suola,  sola.  It.  suola,  sole  of  a 
shoe,  soglia,  threshold,<  L.  solea,  a  sole,  sandal, 
sill,  threshold,  etc.,  ML.  also  ground,  joist,  etc. 
(see  sole^);  (d)  OP.  soil,  souil,  a  miry  place 
(see  soil^).  The  forms  and  senses  of  soiP-  and 
sole^  are  much  involved  with  other  forms  and 
senses.]     1.  The  ground;  the  earth. 

That  euery  mankepe  his  soyle  clone  ayenst  his  tenement, 
and  his  pavyment  hole,  in  peyne  of  xl.  d. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  384. 

2.  Land;  country;  native  land. 

Paris,  that  the  prinse  louit,  .  .  . 
That  ordant  on  all  wise  after  his  dethe. 
The  souerain  to  send  into  his  soile  hom. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9083. 
Dorset  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Iicads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  sail. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  iv.  4.  312. 

3.  A  mixture  of  fine  earthy  material  with  more 
or  less  organic  matter  resulting  from  the  growth 
and  decomposition  of  vegetation  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  from  the  decay  of  animal  mat- 
ter (manure)  artificially  supplied.  The  existence 
of  soil  over  any  area  implies  a  previous  decomposition- of 
the  rocks,  and  climatic  and  other  physical  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  As  these  conditions 
vary,  so  varies  the  thickness  of  the  soil.  That  which  lies 
next  beneath  the  soil  and  partakes  of  its  qualities,  but  in 
a  less  degree,  is  called  the  subsoU. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  64. 
Life  without  a  plan, 
As  useless  as  the  moment  it  began. 
Serves  merely  as  a  soU  for  discontent 
To  thrive  in.  Cowper,  Hope,  L  97. 

4.  In  soldering,  a  mixture  of  size  and  lamp- 
black applied  around  the  parts  to  be  joined  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  melted  solder. 

SOil^  (soil),  n.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  soyl,  soyle; 

<  OP.  soil,  souil,  P.  sovMe,  the  mire  in  which  a 
wild  boar  wallows,  =  Pr.  solh,  mire,  prob.  <  L. 
suillus,  belonging  to  swine,  <  sus,  swine,  sow: 
see  sow^.  Cf .  soil^,  v.]  A  marshy  or  wet  place 
to  which  a  liunted  boar  resorts  for  refuge; 
hence,  a  wet  place,  stream,  or  water  sought 
for  by  other  game,  as  deer. 

SoU,  or  smul  de  sanglier,  the  soUe  of  a  wilde  boaxe,  the 
slough  or  mire  wherein  he  hath  wallowed.  Cotgrave, 

As  deer,  being  struck,  fly  through  many  soUs, 
Yet  still  the  shaft  sticks  fast. 

Marston,  Malcontent,  iii.  1. 

To  take  soil,  to  run  into  the  water  or  a  wet  place,  as  an 
animal  when  pursued ;  hence,  to  take  refuge  or  shelter. 

0 1  what  a  sport,  to  see  a  Heard  of  them  [harts] 
Take  soyl  in  Sommer  in  som  spacious  stream  I 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

0,  sir,  have  you  ta'en  soU  here?    It 's  wdl  a  man  may 
reach  you  after  three  hours  running  yet. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  t  1. 

SOil^  (soil),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  soyle;  <  ME. 
soilen,  soillen,  suilen,  soulen,  suylen,  <  OP.  sollier, 
souiller,  soil,  refl.  (of  a  swine),  take  soil,  wal- 
low in  the  mire,  P.  souiller,  soil,  sully,  dirty, 
=  Pr.  sulhar,  solar  =  Pg.  sujar  =  Olt.  sogliare, 
soil;  from  the  noun  soil^:  see  soil^.  to.  an- 
other view,  P.  souiller,  soU,  dirty,  is  <  L.  *sueu- 
lare,  wallow  like  a  pig,  <  LL.  suculus,  a  porker, 
dim.  of  sus,  swine,  sow,  being  thus  from  the 
same  ult.  source  as  above;  so  Pr.  sulhar,  soil, 

<  sulha,  a  sow;  of.  Sp.  emporcar,  soil,<  'L.porcus, 
a  pig.  The  relations  of  the  forms  here  grouped 
imder  soil^  are  somewhat  uncertain.  The  word 
is  not  akin  to  sully.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
dirty  on  the  surface;  dirty;  defile;  tarnish; 
suUy;  smirch;  contaminate. 

I  haue  but  one  hool  hatere,  ...  I  am  the  lasse  to  blame 
Though  it  be  soiled  and  selde  clene. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  2. 
Our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered. 

Shak.,  Eich.  n.,  i.  3.  126. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward 

touch  as  the  sunbeam.  JUiUim,  Divorce. 

2.  To  dung;  manure. 

Men  .  .  .  8oi2  their  ground ;  not  that  they  love  the  dirt, 
but  that  they  expect  a  crop.  South. 
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II.  intrans.  To  take  on  dirt;  become  soiled; 
take  a  soil* or  stain;  tarnish:  as,  silver  soils 
sooner  than  gold. 

SOiF  (soU), M.  [Early  mod. E. also soi/Ze;  <soil3,v. 
In  def.  3  prob.  now  associated  with  soiU,  3.]  1. 
Any  foul  matter  upon  another  substance ;  foul- 
ness. 

A  lady's  honour  must  be  touched, 
Which,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  soU. 

Dryden. 
The  very  garments  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving a  eou.  Harper's  Mag.,  t.yy  319. 

2.  Stain;  tarnish;  spot;  defilement  or  taint. 

As  free  from  touch  or  soU  with  her 

As  she  from  one  ungot.    Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 141. 

For  euen  alreadie  it  is  one  good  steppe  of  an  Atheist 

and  Infldell  to  become  a  Proselyte,  although  with  some 

soyle.  Purchm,  Pilgrimage,  p.  49. 

3.  Manure ;  compost.    Compare  night-soil. 
Improve  land  by  dung  and  other  sort  of  aoUa. 

Morthner, 
soil*  (soil),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  saul  (?),  soul  (?),  < 
OP.  saoler,  later  saouler,  F.  soiiler,  glut,  cloy,  fill, 
satiate,  <  OP.  saol,  saoul,  P.  so4l  =  Pr.  sadol  =  It. 
satollo,  full,  satiated,  <  L.  satullus,  dim.  of  satur, 
full,  satiated:  see  sad,  sate^,  satiate.  Cf.  souV^, 
».]  To  stall-feed  with  green  food ;  feed  for 
the  purpose  of  fattening. 

The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 124. 

You  shall  cozen  me,  and  I'll  thank  you,  and  send  you 
brawn  and  bacon,  and  soil  you  every  long  vacation  a  brace 
of  foremen  [geese],  that  at  Michaelmas  shall  come  up  fat 
and  kicking.  Beau,  and  FL,  Philaster,  v.  3. 

During  their  first  summer  they  [calves]  do  best  to  be 
soiled  on  vetches,  clover,  or  Italian  ryegrass,  with  from 
1  lb.  to  2  lb.  of  cake  to  each  calf  daily. 

Sneye.  Brit.,  1.  390. 

soil^t  (soU),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  soilen,  by  apheresis 
from  fl!SSOT7i.]     1.  To  solve;  resolve. 

M.  More  throughout  all  his  book  maketh  *'  Quod  he  " 
[his  opponent]  to  dispute  and  move  questions  after  such 
a  manner  as  he  can  soiZ  them  or  make  them  appear  soiled. 
TyndtUe,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.(ParkerSoc.,1830),p.l94. 

The  doubt  yet  remaineth  there  in  minde,  which  riseth 
vpon  this  answere  that  you  make,  and,  that  doubt  soiled, 
I  wil  as  for  this  time  .  .  .  encombre  you  no  farther. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  43. 

2.  To  absolve ;  assoil. 

Faste,  freke,  for  thy  faith,  on  thy  fote  fonde  be '. 
And  &o  this  place,  bewschere,  I  soUe  the  for  euere. 

York  Plays,  p.  818. 

soil^  (soil),  V.  A  dialectal  variant  of  sileK 
SOiF  (soil),  n.  Same  as  syle^.  Buchanan. 
soil^  (soil),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  silP-. 
soil^  (soil),  n.     [Origin  obscure  (?).]    A  young 

coalfish.     [Local,  Eng.] 
SOil-bonnd  (soil'bound),  a.    Boimd  or  attached 

to  the  soil :  a  translation  of  the  Latin  adscriptus 

glehsB. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soUiound  slaves. 

Byron,  Lara,  ii.  8. 

soil-branch  (soil'branch),  n.  A  lateral  con- 
nection with  a  sewer-pipe. 
soil-cap  (soil'kap),  m.  The  covering  of  soil  and 
detrital  material  in  general  which  rests  upon 
the  bed-rock:  occasionally  used  by  geologists. 
Mere  gravitation,  aided  by  the  downward  pressure  of 
sliding  detritus  or  saU-cap,  suffices  to  bend  over  the  edges 
of  fissile  strata. 

A.  aeOde,  Text-Book  of  Geol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  496. 

soiled  (soild),  a.  [<  soi?!  + -6^2.]  Having  soil: 
used  chiefly  in  composition :  as,  deep-soiterf. 

The  Province  ...  is  far  greater,  more  populous,  better 
soiled,  and  more  stored  with  Gentry. 

Howell,  Letters,  L  iL  15. 

SOilinesst  (soi'Ii-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  soily ;  soil ;  tarnish.     [Kare.] 

Tomakeproofof  the  incorporation  of  silver  and  tin, .  . . 
and  to  observe  .  .  .  whether  it  yield  no  soiJiness  more  than 
silver.  Bacon,  Physiological  B«mains. 

soiling  (soi'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  soil^,  «.]  1. 
The  act  of  stall-feeding  with  green  food. 

In  our  American  climate  .  .  .  the  soiling  of  dairy  cows 
is  altogether  important.      New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  141. 

2.  Green  food  stall-fed  to  cattle. 

Soiling,  when  the  pastures  fall  short,  should  always  be 

supplied.  .  .  .  The  rye,  grasses,  clover,  and  millet  .  .  . 

should  be  fed  in  mangers  under  shelter,  or  in  the  stables. 

New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  141. 

soilless  (soil'les),  a.  [<  soiii  + -fcs«.]  Destitute 
of  soil  or  mold.    Wright.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

soil-pipe  (soil'piy),  n.  An  upright  discharge- 
pipe  which  receives  the  general  refuse  from 
water-closets,  etc.,  in  a  building. 

A  round  cover  and  a  water  trap  to  exclude  noxious  air 
from  the  soil-pipe.      G.  Kerman,  The  Century,  XXXV.  764. 

soil-pulverizer  (soirpul"ve-ri-zer),  n.  A  tool 
or  machine  for  breaking  up  or  pulverizing  the 
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soil  preparatory  to  seeding,  etc.,  as  a  special 
form  of  harrow,  or  a  flanged  roller;  a  clod- 
crusher. 

SOilure  (soi'liir),  n.  [<  OP.  souilleure,  soillure, 
P.  aouillme,"tXtla.,  ordure,  <  sovMer,  soil:  see 
sot^S.]  The  act  of  soiling,  or  the  state  of  being 
soiled ;  stain  or  staining;  tarnish  or  tarnishing. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her  that  doth  seek  her, 
Not  making  any  scruple  of  hergoiiwre. 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  1. 66. 

SOilyt  (soi'li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  soylie;  <  soil^ 
+  -2/1.]  Somewhat  dirty,  soiled,  or  tarnished; 
polluting. 

So  spots  of  sinne  the  writer's  soule  did  staine, 
Whose  soylie  tincture  did  therein  remaine, 
Till  brinish  teares  had  washt  it  out  againe. 

FxMer,  David's  Sinne,«t.  32.    (Dames.) 

SOimonite  (soi'mon-it),  n.  [After  Soimonoff,  a 
Russian  statesman.]  A  variety  of  corundimi, 
occurring  with  barsowite  near  Zlatoust  in  the 
Urals. 

soiree  (swo-ra'),  n.  [<  P.  soirie,  serie,  Norm, 
dial,  sirie,  evening-tide,  an  evening  party,  =  It. 
serata,  evening-tide,  <  LL.  *serore,  becoine  late, 
<  L.  serus,  late  in  the  day,  neut.  serum,  evening, 
>  It.  sera  =  Pr.  ser,  sera  =  P.  soir,  evening.  Cf. 
serotine.']  An  evening  party  or  reunion:  as,  a 
musical  soir4e. 

Mrs.  Tuffin  was  determined  she  would  not  ask  Philip  to 
her  soiries.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxiii. 

Sola  (so'ja),  n.  [NL.  (Savi,  1824),  <  soy,  a  kind 
of  sauce.]' Aformer  genus  of  leguminousplants, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  S.  hispida,  now 
classed  as  Glywne  Saja.  Also  written  Soya. 
See  soy. 

SOJer  (so' j6r),  n.  A  dialectal  or  colloquial  form 
of  soldier. 

SOjonrt,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  sojourn. 

sojourn  (s6'j6m  or  so-i6m'),  11.  i.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  sojom;  <  ME.  s<^ournen,  sojornen,  <  OP.  so- 
jowrner,  sojorner,  sejourner,  s^orner,  P.  s^ourner 
=  Pr.  sojornar,  syornar  =  It.  soggiornare  (ML. 
reflex  s^ornare),  dwell  for  a  time,  sojourn,  < 
Mli.'subdiurnare  (or  *su/perdvu,rnare  ?),  <  L.  sub, 
under,  -t-  diwnare,  stay,  last,  <  dvarnus,  daily:  see 
sub-  and  diurnal,  journal.  Cf .  adjov/rn,  journey.'] 
To  dwell  for  a  time ;  dwell  or  live  in  a  place  as 
a  temporary  resident,  or  as  a  stranger,  not  con- 
sidering the  place  as  a  permanent  habitation. 

Thus  restede  the  childeren  and  soioumede  in  the  Citee  of 
logres,  that  the  saisnes  ne  dide  hem  no  forfete. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  202. 
Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there. 

Gen.  xii.  10. 
The  old  King  is  put  to  sqjorn  with  his  Eldest  Daughter, 
attended  only  by  threescore  Knights. 

MiUon,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
=Syn.  Abide,  Sojourn,  Cantirme,  etc.  See  abided: 
sojourn  (so'jem  or  so-jSm'),  n.  [<  ME.  sojowne, 
sojome,  sojom,  SQjour,  <  OP.  'sajoum,  sujurn,  so- 
jow,  aujw.s^or,  sejour,  P.  s^our  =  Pr.  sojom, 
s^orn  =  OSp.  sojorno  =  It.  soggiorno;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  A  temporary  stay  or  residence,  as 
that  of  a  traveler. 

Ful  longe  to  holde  there  scQam. 

Bom.  of  the  Ease,  1.  4282. 
The  princes,  France  and  Burgundy,  .  .  . 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn. 

Shak.,  Lear,  L  1.  48. 

2.  A  place  of  temporary  stay  or  abode.   [Bare.] 
That  day  I  bode  stille  in  ther  companye. 
Which  was  to  me  a  gracious  soiowme. 

Folitieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  65. 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn.  Milton,  P.  L.,  lii.  15. 

sojoumantt,  n.  [ME.  sojornaunt,  <  OP.  scjor- 
nant,  ppr.  of  sojorner,  sojourn:  see  sojourn.'] 
One  making  a  sojourn ;  a  visitor.     [Rare.] 

Your  doughter  of  Sweynsthorpp  and  hyr  sojomaunt,  E. 
Paaton,  recomandyth  hem  to  yow  in  ther  most  humble 
wyse.  Paston  Letters,  III.  219. 

sojourner  (s6'j6r-n6r  or  Bo-jer'^n&r),  n.  [<  ME. 
*s(>}Ourner,  sojorner;  <  sojourn  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  sojourns;  a  temporary  resident;  a  stran- 
ger or  teaveler  who  dwells  in  a  place  for  a  time. 
We  are  strangers  before  thee  and  sojourners,  as  were  all 
our  fathers.  1  Chron.  xxix.  15. 

2.  A  guest ;  a  visitor. 

We've  no  strangers,  woman, 
None  but  my  sojourners  and  I. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  ii.  2. 
Thus  graciously  bespoke  her  welcome  guest :  .  .  . 
"Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sejourner." 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  704. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  .  .  .  objected  to  my  liv- 
ing among  them,  because  I  was  not  married.  .  .  .  I  re- 
Slied  that,  being  merely  a  s(>joumer  in  Egypt,  I  did  not 
ke  either  to  take  a  wife  or  female  slave. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  1. 193. 
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sojourning  (s6'j6r-ning  or  so-jer'ning),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  sojowrn,  v.]  The  act  of  dwelling  in  a 
place  for  a  time ;  also,  the  time  of  abode. 

The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  [in  Egypt]  .  .  . 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Ex.  xii.  40. 

sojournment  (s6'j6rn-ment  or  so-j6m'ment), 
n.  [<  OP.  s^owrnement,F.  s^ournement,  <  OP. 
smourner,  P.  s^ourner,  sojourn:  see  syourn.] 
The  act  of  sojourning;  temporary  residence,  as 
that  of  a  stranger  or  traveler. 

God  has  appointed  our  sojouminent  here  as  a  period  of 
preparation  for  futurity.  Wakefield. 

sokei  (sok),  n.  [Also  soc;  <  ME.  soke,  soh  (AP. 
soc,  ML.  soca),  the  exercise  of  judicial  power,  a 
franchise,  land  held  by  socage,  <  AS.  soc,  juris- 
diction, lit.  inquiry  or  investigation,  <  sacan 
(pret.  soc),  contend,  litigate,  >  sacu,  a  conten- 
tion, a  lawsuit,  hence  in  old  law  sac,  the  power 
of  hearing  suits  and  administering  justice  with- 
in a  certain  precinct:  B6esac^,saJce\  The  words 
soke  and  sohen  are  practically  identical  in  orig. 
sense,  but  are  to  be  kept  separate,  being  differ- 
ent forms.  Soc  is  the  AF.  (Law  P.)  form  of  soke, 
which  is  itself  a  ME.  form  archaically  pre- 
served (like  bote,  mote).  The  mod.  form  would 
be  sook,  as  the  mod.  form  of  bote  is  600*,  and 
that  of  mote  is  moot.]  1.  The  power  or  privi- 
lege of  holding  a  court  in  a  district,  as  in  a 
manor;  jurisdiction  of  causes;  also,  the  limits 
of  such  jurisdiction. 

The  land  was  equally  divided  among  the  three,  but  the 
soke,  the  judicial  rights,  passed  to  Harold  and  Godward 
only.  E.  A.  Freeman^  Norman  Conquest,  v.  625. 

2.  The  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused 
from  customary  burdens. — 3.  Same  as  soken,  1. 

If  there  is  no  retail  tavern  in  the  soke  where  he  dwells. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  186. 

4.  Same  as  soken,  2. 

soke^t,  V.    An  old  spelling  of  soak,  suck. 

sokelingt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  suckling. 

sokeman  (sok'man),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law,  same 
as  socman. 

soken  (so'kn),  n.  [ME.  soken,  sokne,  sokene,  < 
AS.  socn,  socen  (>  ML.  soona),  an  inquiry  (=r 
Icel.  sokn  =  Sw.  socken  =  Dan.  sogn,  a  parish); 
of.  AS.  soc,  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  (see 
softei);  <  sacan,  contend,  litigate,  etc.:  see 
sake^.]  1.  A  district  or  territory  within  which 
certain  privileges  or  powers  were  exercised; 
specifically,  a  district  held  by  tenure  of  socage. 

Eette  the  bedel  of  Eokyngham-shire, 
!Rainalde  the  reue  of  Botland  sokene. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  110. 

He  [the  freeman]  may  be  a  simple  husbandman,  or  the 
lord  of  a  soken  and  patron  of  hun&eds  of  servants  and  fol- 
lowers. SlvJbis,  Const.  Hist.,  §  37. 

2.  An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by  a  miller 
of  grinding  all  the  com  used  within  the  manor 
in  which  his  mill  stands,  or  of  being  paid  for 
the  same  as  if  actually  ground. 

Gret  sokene  hath  this  millere,  out  of  donte. 
With  whete  and  malt  of  al  the  land  aboute. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  L  67. 

soke-reeve  (sok'rev),  n.  A  rent-gatherer  in  a 
lord's  soke. 

sokerelt,  n.  [ME.  (mod.  E.  as  if  *suckerel,  < 
suck  +  dim.  -er-el  as  in  cockereV).]  A  child  not 
weaned.    Halliwell. 

SOkinah,  n.  [Malagasy.]  An  insectivorous 
mammal  of  Madagascar,  Echvnops  telfairi,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Centetidx.   It  is  a  typical 
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Sokinah  {Echinofis  tt/Jairi). 

centetid,  closely  related  to  and  much  resem- 
bling the  common  tenrec. 

SOko  (so'ko),  n.  [African.]  The  native  name 
of  an  ape  closely  allied  to  the  chimpanzee,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Manyuema,  near 
Lake  Tanganyika,  in  Central  Africa.  The  ani- 
mal has  not  been  scientifically  identified. 

soli  (sol),  n.  [Used  chiefly  as  mere  L.;  ME.  sol 
(in  def.  3) ;  =  OP.  sol  (dim.  soleil,  solail,  soleis, 


sol 

etc.,  F.  soleil)  =  Sp.  Pg.  sol  =  It.  sole;  <  L.  sol, 
the  sun,  =  AS.  sol,  the  sun  (Sol^monath,  Febru- 
ary), =  Icel.  sol  =  Sw.  Dan.  sol  =  Goth.  «aMjZ 
=  W.  haul  =  Ir.  SM?  =  Lith.  Lett.  OPruss.  saule, 
the  sun ;  also  with  added  suffllxes,  in  Teut.  and 
Slav,  forms,  AS.  sunne,  etc.,  E.  sun:  see  sun.'] 

1.  [cop.]  The  sun.    See  Phoebus. 

And  therefore  1b  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3.  89. 
Dan  Stil  to  slope  his  wheels  be^an. 

Thornton,  Castle  ot  Indolence,  Iviii. 

3.  In  her.,  a  tincture,  the  metal  or,  or  gold,  in 
blazoning  by  planets,  as  in  the  arms  of  sover- 
eigns.   See  hlason,  «.,  2. — 3.  In  alchemy,  gold. 

Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 273. 

Good  gold  natnrel,  and  ot  the  myn  of  the  erthe,  is  clepid 
of  philosophoris  sol  in  latyn ;  for  he  is  the  Sonne  of  oure 
heuene,  lich  as  sol  the  planet  is  in  the  heuene  aboue. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  3. 

SoP  (sol),  n.  [<  OP.  sol,  later  sou,  F.  sou  =  It. 
soldo,  <  ML.  solidvs,  a  coin,  <  L.  solidus,  solid: 
see  solid,  solidus,  and  cf.  sou,  soldo,  sold^,  etc.] 
An  old  French  coin,  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
livre,  and  equivalent  to  twelve  deniers.  At  the 
revolution  it  was  superseded  by  the  sou. 

For  six  sols  more  would  plead  against  his  Maker. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

SoP  (sol),  n.  [Sp.  sol;  lit.  sun:  see  soP-.']  A 
current  silver  coin  of  Peru,  of  the  same  weight 
and  fineness  as  the  French  5-franc  piece.  Gold 
pieces  of  1,  2,  5, 10,  and  20  sols  are  also  struck. 
Also  sole. 

sol*  (sol),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sol:  see  gamut.'] 
In  solmization,  the  syllable  used  for  the  fifth 
tone  of  the  scale,  or  dominant.  In  the  scale  of 
C  this  tone  is  G,  which  is  therefore  called  sol  in 
Prance,  Italy,  etc. 

sol.    An  abbreviation  of  solution. 

SOla^  (so-la'),  interj.  [Prob.  <so  +  la  (mterj.).] 
A  cry  or  call  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  at  a 
distance. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola  !  wo  ha,  ho  I  sola,  solat 

Lor.  Who  calls? 

Lcmn.  Solal  did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo? .  . .  Tell  him 
there 's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of 
good  news.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  t.  1. 39. 

SOla^  (so'la),  n.  [Also  solah,  also  solar  (simu- 
lating soldr^) ;  <  Beng.  sold,  Hind,  shold,  the 
plant  here  defined.]  1.  A  tall  leguminous 
swamp-plantj^«c%»ome«e  aspera,  found  wide- 
ly in  the  Old  World  tropics,  its  robust  stems  are  of 
a  pith-like  texture  (sometimes  called  spongewood),  and  in 
India  are  worked  up  into  many  articles,  especially  hats  and 
military  helmets,  which  are  very  light  and  cool.  See  ^s- 
ehynomene  and  nat-plara. 

2.  Same  as  sola  topi Sola  topi  or  topee,  a  pith 

helmet  or  sun-hat  made  in  India  from  the  pith  of  the  sola. 
See  pithrwork.    Also  solar  topi,  solar  hat,  and  simply  sola. 

solace  (sol'as),  n.  [<  ME.  solace,  .solas,  <  OP. 
solas,  solaz,  soulas,  F.  soulas  =  Pr.  solatz  =^Cat. 
solas  =  Sp.  Pg.  solas = It.  sollasso,  <  L.  solatium, 
solacium,  soothing,  consolation,  comfort,  <  so- 
lari,  pp.  solatus,  soothe,  console,  comfort.  Cf. 
console.]  1.  Comfort  in  sorrow,  sadness,  or 
misfortune;  alleviation  of  distress  or  of  dis- 
comfort. 

I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 

Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  21. 

2.  That  which  gives  relief,  comfort,  or  allevia- 
tion under  any  afSiction  or  burden. 

Two  goldfinches,  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  solace  long, 
Liv'd  happy  pris'ners  there. 

Cowper,  The  Faithful  Bfrd. 

3t.  Sport;  pleasure;  delight;  amusement;  rec- 
reation; happiness. 

I  am  so  f  ol  of  joye  and  of  solas. 

Chaveer,  N'un's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 350. 

And  therein  sate  a  Lady  fresh  and  f  ayre, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herselfe  alone. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  3. 

4.  In  printing,  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the 
early  printers  for  a  violation  of  ofSce  rules. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Consolation,  etc.  (see  comfort),  mitiga- 
tion, relief,  softening,  soothing,  cheer,  diversion,  amuse- 
ment. 
solace  (soKas),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  solaced,  ppr. 
solacing,  [i  MB.  solacen,  solacien,<.  OF.solader, 
solacer,  F.  solader  =  Sp.  solaear = It.  sollagzare, 

<  ML.  solatiare,  solaUari,  give  solace,  console, 

<  L.  solatium,  solacium,  solace:  see  solace,  «.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cheer  in  grief,  trouble,  or  de- 
spondency; console  under  affliction  or  calam- 
ity; comfort. 

Thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solac'd  me. 

Cowper,  My  Mother's  Picture. 
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Leolin  .  .  .  foamed  away  his  heart  at  Averill's  ear : 
Whom  Averill  solaced  as  he  might. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
3.  To  allay;  assuage;  soothe:  as,  to  solace 
grief  by  sympathy. 

We  sate  sad  together, 
Sdladng  our  despondency  with  tears. 

SheUey,  The  Cenoi,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  amuse;  delight;  give  pleasure  to :  some- 
times used  reflexively. 

From  that  Cytee  men  gon  he  Watre,  solacynge  and  dis- 
portynge  hem.  Mandevaie,  Travels,  p.  21. 

Houses  of  retraite  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Venice  &  Padua, 
wherein  they  solace  themselves  in  sommer. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 152. 
=Sjm.  1  and  2.    See  solace,  n. 

n.t  intrans.  1.  To  take  comfort;  be  consoled 
or  relieved  in  grief. 

One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight ! 

SiMk.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  6.  47. 

3.  To  take  pleasure  or  delight;  be  amused;  en- 
joy one's  self. 

These  six  assaulted  the  Castle,  whom  the  Ladies  seeing 
BO  lusty  and  couragious,  they  were  contented  to  solace  with 
them.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  265. 

SOlacement  (sol'as-ment),  n.  [<  solace  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  solacing  or  comforting;  the  state  of 
being  solaced. 

SolacemcnA  of  the  poor,  to  which  our  archquack  now 
more  and  more  betook  himself. 

Carlyle,  Cagllostro.    (Latham.) 

solacioust  (so-la'shus),  a.  [<  OF.  solaeieux  = 
Sp.  solazoso  =  Pg.  solagoso,  <  ML.  solatiosus,  full 
of  solace,  cheering,  entertaining,  <  L.  solatium, 
solacium,  solace:  see  solace.]  Affording  plea- 
sure or  amusement;  entertaining. 

The  aboundaunt  pleasures  of  Sodome,  whych  were  .  .  . 
pryde,  plenty  of  feadyng,  solacyouse  pastymes,  ydelnesse, 
and  crueltie.  Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  ii. 

In  the  literal  sense  you  meet  with  purposes  merry  and 
solacious  enough. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Itabelais,  Prol.  to  Gargantua,  p.  95. 

solseiis,  n.    See  soleus. 
solah,  n.    See  sola^,  1. 
SOlaint,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sullen. 
All  redy  was  made  a  place  ful  solaih. 

Rom.  ofParUnay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  864. 

solan  (so'lan),  n.  [Also  (Sc.)  soland  (with  ex- 
crescent d)';  <  Icel.  sUla  =  Norw.  sula  (in  comp. 
Icel.  haf-sUla  =  Norw.  hav-sula,  '  sea-solan '),  a 
gannet,  solan-goose.  The  n  appar.  represents 
the  afBied  def.  art. ;  cf .  Shetland  sooleen,  the 
sun,  <  Dan.  sol,  sun,  -t-  def.  art.  en,  the.]  The 
solan-goose. 

Along  th'  Atlantick  rock  undreading  climb. 
And  ot  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  nest. 

Collins,  Works  (ed.  1800),  p.  99.    (Jodrett.) 

A  white  solan,  far  away  by  the  shores  ot  Mull,  struck 

the  water  as  he  dived,  and  sent  a  jet  of  spray  into  the  air, 

W.  Black,  Princess  ot  Thule,  xxvii. 

Solanacese  (sol-a-na'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bart- 
ling,  1830),  <  Soianum'+  -acesB.]  An  order  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  series  Bicarpellatse 
and  cohort  Polemoniales,  characterized  by  regu- 
lar flowers  commonly  with  a  plicate  border, 
carpels  with  many_  ovules,  and  a  straight,  spiral, 
or  coiled  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen.  The  sepals, 
petals,  and  stamens  are  each  usually  five,  the  ovary  usually 
entire  and  two-celled,  with  an  undivided  style.  In  its  pli^ 
cate  corolla  the  order  resembles  the  Convolmdacese,  which 
are,  however,  unlike  it  in  their  few-seeded  carpels  and  usu- 
ally twining  habit.  Its  other  nearest  ally  is  the  Scrophida- 
rinese,  to  which  the  tribe  Salpiglossideee,  by  its  didynamous 
stamens  and  somewhat  irregular  flowers,  forms  a  direct 
transition.  The  order  includes  about  1,750  species,  perhaps 
to  be  reduced  to  1,500,  classed  in  72  genera  ot  5  tribes,  tor 
the  types  of  which  see  Solanum,  Mropa,  Hyoseyamvs, 
CestrunO-,  and  Salpiglossis.  They  are  erect  or  climbing 
herbs  or  shrubs,  or  sometimes  trees,  and  either  smooth  or 
downy,  but  rarely  with  bristles.  They  bear  alternate  and 
entire  toothed  or  dissected  leaves,  often  in  scattered  un- 
equal pairs,  but  never  truly  opposite.  The  typical  inflo- 
rescence is  a  bractless  cyme,  either  terminal,  opposite  the 
leaves,  or  lateral,  but  not  truly  axillary,  and  sometimes 
converted  into  umbels  or  sessile  clusters  or  reduced  to  a 
single  flower.  Xhey  are  usually  rank-scented  and  possess 
strongly  narcotic  properties,  either  throughout  or  in  spe- 
cial organs,  in  Marndragora  in  the  root,  in  moat  others 
strongly  developed  in  the  leaves,  as  in  belladonna,  tobacco, 
henbane,  stramonium,  and  nightshade.  In  some,  as  the 
henbane,  this  principle  is  actively  developed  for  a  limited 
time  only;  in  others,  paits  from  which  it  is  absent  furnish 
a  valued  food,  as  the  potato,  tomato,  and  egg-plant,  or  a 
condiment,  as  Cayenne  pepper.  The  order  furnishes  also 
several  tonics  and  numerous  diuretic  remedies,  as  species 
of  Physalis,  Nicandra,  Cestrum.  and  Solanum.  Plants  of 
this  order  are  widely  dispersed  through  warm  climates  of 
both  hemispheres,  extending  beyond  the  tropics  in  North 
and  South  America,  especially  in  the  west,  but  less  fre- 
quent in  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  absent  in  alpine 
and  arctic  regions  and  in  Australia.  About  17  genera  and 
65  species  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the 
southwest,  and  largely  of  the  genera  Lycium,  Solaman,  and 
Physalis.  For  other  important  genera,  see  Lycopersicum, 
Capsicum,  Datura,  NieoUanaT-,  Petunia,  and  Solandra. 


Solanum 

solanaceous  (sol-a-na'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  Sola- 
nacese  +  -otes.]    belonging  to  the  Solanacese. 

soland  (so'land),  n.    See  solan. 

solander^  (so-lan'd6r),  n.    Same  as  sellanders. 

solander^  (so-lan'd6r),  n.  [<  Solander  (see 
quot.  and  Sotandra).]  A  form  of  box  designed 
to  contain  prints  or  drawings.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

A  Solander  Gs^e  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Solander,  ot  mem- 
ory dear  to  readers  ot  "Cook's  Voyages,"  who  used  one  to 
contain  and  preserve  spedimenstor  natural  history,  draw- 
ings, and  matters  ot  the  kind.  It  is  really  a  box,  general- 
ly shaped  like  a  book,  one  side  of  which,  turning  on  hinges, 
serves  for  a  lid,  while  the  front,  or  fore  edge  ot  the  case, 
is  furnished  with  hinges  to  be  let  down,  so  that  the  fronts 
as  well  as  the  tops  of  the  contents  can  be  got  at. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  Vn.  136. 

Solandra  (so-lan'dra),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz,  1787), 
named  after  Dajaei'  Solander  (born  1736,  died 
about  1781),  a  Swedish  botanist  and  traveler.] 
A  genus  of  solanaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe 
Atropex.  it  is  characterized  by  solitary  flowers  with  a 
long  calyx-tube,  an  obliquely  funnel-shaped  corolla  with 
broad  imbricated  lobes  and  induplicate  sinuses,  five  sta- 
mens, and  a  two-celled  ovary  imperfectly  foui^celled  by 
false  partitions,  forming  in.  fruit  a  pulpy  berry  half-pro- 
truded from  the  torn  membranous  calyx.  The  4  species 
are  all  American  and  tropical.  They  are  lofty  climbing 
coarse  shrubby  plants,  with  entire  smooth  fleshy  and  cori- 
aceous shining  leaves,  cluBtered  near  the  ends  ot  the 
branches,  and  very  large  terminal  white,  yellowish,  or 
greenish  flowers  on  fleshy  pedicels.  5.  grandijlara,  S. 
longijiara,  and  other  species  are  sometimes  cultivated  from 
the  West  Indies  under  the  name  trwmpelrjlower,  forming 
handsome  greenhouse  evergreens,  usually  grown  as  climb- 

.  ers,  or,  in  S.  longiJUyra,  as  small  shrubs. 

Solanese  (so-la'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  L.  de 
Jussieu,  1789),  <  'Solanum  +  -ex.]  A  tribe  of 
plants  of  the  order  Solanacese.  it  is  distinguished 
by  flowers  with  the  corolla  somewhat  equally  plicate  or 
divided  into  valvate  or  induplicate  lobes,  and  having  per- 
fect stamens  and  a  two-celled  ovary  which  becomes  an 
indehiscent  beriy  in  fruit,  containing  compressed  seeds 
with  a  curved  embryo  and  slender  seed-leaves  not  broader 
than  the  radicle.  It  includes  31  genera,  very  largely  na- 
tives of  South  America.  For  some  ot  the  most  impor- 
tant, see  5o2anum  (the  type),  Capsicum,  Lycopersiewm,  and 
Physalis. 

solaneous  (so-la'nf-us),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Solanacex,  of  especially  to  Solanum. 

solan-goose  (so'lan-gSs),  ».  [<  solan  +  goose.] 
The  gannet,  Suta  oassama.  Also  solan  and 
solanS-goose.    See  Sula,  and  cut  under  gannet. 

solania  (so-la'ni  a),  n.  [KL.,  <  Solanum.]  The 
active  principle  of  Solanum  Dulcamara.  See 
solanine. 

solanine  (sol'a-nin), «.  [NL.,  <  Solanum  +  -ine^.] 
A  complex  body,  either  itself  an  alkaloid  or 
containing  an  alkaloid,  the  active  principle  of  , 
bittersweet,  Solanum  Dulcamara.    It  is  a  nar- 
cotic poison. 

solano  (so-la'no),  n.  [<  Sp.  solano,  an  easterly 
wind  (cf .  solanazo,  a  hot,  violent  easterly  wind, 
solana,  a  sunny  place),  <L.  solanus{Be.ventus), 
the- east  wind  (usually  called  subsolanus),  <  sol, 
sun :  see  soP-,  solar'^.]  The  Spanish  name  of  an 
easterly  wind. 

SOlanoM  (sol'a-noid),  a.  [<  NL.  Solanum  +  Gr. 
eldog,  form.]  Resembling  a  potato  in  texture: 
said  of  cancers. 

Solanum  (so-la'num),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <  LL.  solanum,  the. nightshade.]  A  genus 
of  gamopetalous  plants,  type  of  the  order  Sola- 
nacese, the  nightshade  family,  and  tribe  Sola- 
nex.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  usually  with  a  deeply- 
five-  or  ten-lobed  spreading  calyx,  an  angled  or  flve-lobed 
wheel-shaped  corolla,  very  short  filaments  with  long  an- 
thers which  form  a  cone  or  cylinder,  open  by  a  vertical 
pore  or  a  larger  chink,  and  are  almost  destitute  of  any 
connective,  and  a  generally  two-celled  ovary  with  its  con- 
spicuous placentse  projecting  from  the  partition.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  genera  of  plants  (compare  Seneeio),  and 
includes  over  960  i)ublished  species,  of  which  perhaps  750 
are  distinct.  Their  distribution  is  similar  to  that  ot  the 
order,  and  they  constitute  half  or  two  thirds  of  its  species. 
They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  sometirnes  climbers^ 
of  polymorphous  habit,  either  smooth,  downy,  or  woolly, 
or  even  viscous.  They  bear  alternate  entire  or  divided 
leaves,  sometimes  in  pairs,  but  never  truly  opposite.  Ilieir 
flowers  are  yellow,  white,  violet^  or  purplish,  grouped  in 
panicled  or  umbeled  cymes  which  are  usually  scorpioid, 
sometimes  apparently  racemose,  rarely  reduced  to  a  single 
flower.  The  species  form  two  groups,  the  subgenera  Pa- 
chystem^num  and  Leptostemonum  (Dunal,  1813),  the  first 
unarmed  and  with  broad  anthers,  the  other  with  long  an- 
thers opening  by  minute  pores,  and  commonly  armed  with 
straight  spines  on  the  branchlets,  leaves,  and  calyx.  South 
America  is  the  central  home  ot  the  genus,  and  of  its  most 
useful  member,  the  potato,  5.  *«!icro«Mm,  which  occurs  in 
numerous  wild  varieties,  with  or  without  small  tubers  on 
the  rootstocks,  from  Lima  to  latitude  45°  S.  in  Patagonia, 
and  northward  to  New  Mexico.  (See  potato,  potato-rot,  and 
cuts  under  rotate  and  tuber.)  There  are  15  native  species 
in  the  United  Stat«s,  chiefly  in  the  southwest,  besides  nu- 
merous prominent  varieties  and  5  introduced  species,  lie 
seeds  of  many  species  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  and 
are  therefore  soon  naturalized,  especially  the  cosmopoli- 
tan weed  S.  nigrum,  the  common  or  black  nightshade,  the 
original  type  of  the  genus  (for  which  see  nightshade,  and 
figure  of  leaf  under  repand;  and  compare  ointment  of  pop- 
lar-buds, under  ointment):  from  this  the  name  nightshme 
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la  Bometimes  extended  to  several  other  European  species. 
For  iS.  Dvleamara,  the  bittersweet,  the  otlier  common  spe- 
cies of  the  noiiiheastem  United  States,  a  climber  intro- 
duced for  ornament,  see  nightsfiade,felonwoH,  duicamara, 
and  duicamarin.  Two  others  in  the  United  States  are  of 
importance  as  prickly  weeds,  5.  Carolineme  (for  which  see 
hone-netUe),  a  pest  which  has  sometimes  caused  fields  in 
Delaware  to  be  abandoned,  and  5.  rogtralum  (for  which 
see  sand-bur),  of  abundant  growth  on  the  plains  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  known  as.  the  chief  food  of  the  Colo- 
rado beetle  or  potato-bug  before  the  introduction  of  the 
potato  westward.  The  genus  is  one  of  strongly  marked 
properties.  A  few  species  with  comparatively  inert  foliage 
have  been  used  as  salads,  as  5.  rwdiflarum  in  the  West 
Indies  and  5.  eesBUiflorum  in  Brazil;  but  the  leaves  of 
most,  as  of  the  common  potato,  bittersweet,  and  night- 
shade, are  more  or  less  powerfully  narcotic.  (Seesdanine.) 
The  roots,  leaves,  seeds,  and  fruit-juices  yield  numerous 
remedies  of  the  tropics ;  S.  jubatum  is  strongly  sndoriflc ; 
&  pseudomdrm  is  a  source  of  quina  in  Brazil,  a  powerful 
bitter  and  febrifuge ;  others  are  purgative  or  diuretic,  as 
8.  paniculaium,  the  jerubeba  of  Brazu ;  S.  gtramonifolium 
is  used  as  a  poison  in  Cayenne.  The  berries  are  often 
edible,  as  in  the  well-known  S.  Melongena  (S.  eseulentum) 
(for  which  see  egg-plant,  brinjal,  and  aubergine).  Others 
with  edible  fruit  are  &  amffiuare  ^see  kangaroo-apple),  S. 
Uparo,  the  cannibal-apple  or  borodina  of  the  Fiji  ana  other 
Pacific  islands,  with  large  red  fruit  used  like  the  tomato, 
£  veecum.  the  gunyang  of  southeastern  Australia,  &  album 
and  S.  ./Bthiopicum,  cultivated  in  China  and  southern  Asia, 
S.  Gilo  in  tropical  America,  S.  muricatum,  the  pepino  or 
melon-pear  61  Peru,  and  5.  racemoeum  in  the  West  Indies. 
S.  Quitoense,  the  Quito  orange,  yields  a  fruit  resembling  a 
small  orange  in  color,  fragrance,  and  taste.  8.  Indicwm 
(5.  An^ivi)  is  known  as  Madagascar  potato,  and  8.  criapwm 
of  Chili  as  potato-tree.  Some  species  bear  an  inedible  fruity 
as  8.  rmmwmogwm,  the  macaw-bush  (which  see),  also  called 
guaumjber  and  (together  with  S.  torvum)  turkey-berry.  For 
8.  Bahamense,  see  cankerberry,  and  for  8.  8odomaBum,  see 
8odomrapple.  Other  species  yield  dyes,  as  8.  gnapiuxlioides 
in  Peru  and  8.  Vespertuio  in  the  Canaries,  used  to  paint  the 
face ;  8.  Quineense,  used  to  dye  silk  violet;  and  S.  indigo- 
ferum,  in  cultivation  in  Brazil  for  indigo.  8.  nmrgina- 
turn  is  used  in  Abyssinia  to  tan  leather ;  and  the  fruit  of 
iS^.  sctpoiidceum  is  used  as  soap  in  Peru.  Several  species 
have  been  long  cultivated  as  ornaments  for  their  abun- 
dant red  or  orange  berries,  as  8.  Pseudo-capsicum,  the 
Jerusalem  cherry  or  winter-cherry  (see  cherryiX  and  the 
Brazilian  8.  Capsicastrum,  the  dwaxt  winter-cherry  or  star- 
capsicum.  Many  others  are  now  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants,  and  are  known  by  the  generic  name  Solanum,  as 
&  Earstenii,  from  Venezuela,  with  violet  fiowers ;  S.  beta- 
eeum,  a  small  pink-flowered  fleshy  South  American  tree 
with  fine  scarlet  egg-like  fruit ;  and  5.  laneeolatwm,  with 
narrow  willow-like  leaves,  reputed  the  most  showy  bloom- 
ing species.  Others  are  cultivated  for  their  conspicuous 
foliage,  as  8.  crinttum  and  8.  macranthum,  with  leaves  2^ 
feet  long ;  S.  robuttwm,  clad  In  showy  red  down ;  and  & 
Warscewiczii,  with  handsome  flowers  and  large  leaves  ele- 
gantly cut.  The  climber  8.  joffrninoides,  the  jasmine-solar 
num,  is  a  house-plant  from  Brazil,  esteemed  for  its  large 
and  abundant  clusters  of  fragrant  white  or  bluish  flowers. 
Bolari  (so'lar),  a.  [=  F.  solaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  solar 
=  It.  solare,  ^  L.  Solaris,  of  the  sun,  solar,  <soZ, 
the  sun:  see«oJi.]  1.  Of ,  pertaining  or  related 
to,  or  determined  by  the  sun:  as,  the  solar  sys- 
tem ;  solar  light ;  solar  rays ;  solar  influence. 

To  make  the  sdwr  and  lunary  year  agree. 

&leigh.  Hist.  World,  ii.  3. 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  102. 

2.  In  astrol.,  horn  under  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun ;  influenced  by  the  sun. 

The  cock  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are. 

Dryden,  l!ock  and  Fox,  1.  652. 

Solar  apex,  the  point  In  space,  situated  in  the  constella- 
tion Hercules,  toward  which  the  sun  is  moving.— Solar 
aspllTXla.  Same  as  sunstroke.— io- 
lar  toller,  an  apparatus  for  utilizing 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  heat- 
iug  of  water  and  the  production  of 
steam.— Solar  caloiic  engine.  Same 
as  solar  engine. — Solar  camera, 
clironometer.  See  the  nouns. — So- 
lar constant,  the  number  which  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  radiant  heat 
received  from  the  sun  by  the  outer 
layer  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  a 
unit  of  time.  As  shown  by  the  re- 
searches  of  Langley,  its  value  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  over  three  (small)  calo- 
ries per  minute  for  a  square  centime- 
ter of  surface  normal  to  the  sun's  rays. 
See  calory  and  ntn. — SolaX  COOkmg- 
apparatus,  an  arrangement  for  cook- 
ing food  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  cooking- 
vessel  inclosed  in  a  glass  frame,  upon 
which  the  solar  rays  are  directed  by 
reflectors.— Solar  cycle.  See  cycled. 
—Solar  day.  See  dayi,  3.— Solar 
deity,  in  myth.,  a  deity  of  the  sun,  or 
personifying  some  of  the  attributes  or 
characteristics  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
sun's  action.  A  familiar  example  is 
the  Greek  Apollo  or  Helios.  Solar 
deities  play  an  important  part  in  the 
mythology  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  chief 
of  them  being  Ra,  the  supreme  power 
for  good.  The  Egyptian  solar  deities 
are  commonly  distinguished  in  art  by 
bearing  upon  their  heads  the  solar 
disk.  See  also  cut  under  Apollo,  and 
compare  solarium. —  Solar  edipse. 
See  eclipse,  1.— Solar  ei^^ine,  an  engine  in  which  steam 
for  motive  power  is  generated  by  direct  solar  heat  concen- 
trated' by  lenses  or  by  reflectors  upon  a  steam-generator. 
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tive  view  of  the  planets.    For  further  Information,  see  the 
proper  names. 


Egyptian  Solar 
Dei^.— Bronze  figu- 
rine of  the  lioness- 
headed  goddess  Bast 
or  Pasht,  in  Metro- 
politan Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 
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Ericsson's  Solar  Engine. 
a,  stand ;   6,  adjustable  caloric  engine ;   d',  base-plate  of  engine, 
through  which  the  cylinder  c  extends  into  the  focal  axis  of  a  power- 
ful rellector  d,  the  curvature  of  which  directs  the  rays,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines,  upon  the  cylinder. 

as  in  Mouchot's  solar  engine,  or  in  which  direct  solar  heat 
is  concentrated  upon  the  cylinder  of  a  hot-air  or  caloric 
engine,  as  in  the  solar  engine  of  Ericsson.— Solar  eoiua- 
tion.  See  eguation.- Solar  eyepiece,  a  helioscope;  an 
eyepiece  suitable  for  observing  the  sun.  In  the  ordinary 
form,  devised  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  sunlight  Is  reflect- 
ed at  right  angles  by  a  transparent  plane  surface  which 
allows  most  of  the  light  and  heat  to  pass  through,  so  that 
only  a  thin  shade-glass  Is  needed.  In  the  more  perfect 
polarization-helioscopes  of  Merz  and  others  the  light  is 
polarized  by  reflection  at  the  proper  angle  from  one  or 
more  glass  surfaces,  and  afterward  modifled  in  Intensity 
at  pleasure  by  reflection  at  a  second  polarizing  surface,  or 
by  transmission  through  a  Nicol  prism  which  can  be  ro- 
tated.—Solar  fever,  dengue.— Solar  flowers,  flowers 
which  open  and  shut  daily  at  certain  determinate  hours. 
—  Solar  ganglion.  Same  as  solar  plemis.—So1ax  hoar. 
See  Aour.— Solar  lamp,  (a)  Same  as  Argand  lamp 
(which  see,  under  lamp^).  (b)  An  electric  lamp  of  the 
fourth  class.— Solar  nucroscope.  See  microscope. — 
Solar  month.  See  month,  2.— Solar  myth,  in  compar. 
myth.,  a  myth  or  heroic  legend  containing  or  supposed  to 
contain  allegorical  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
used  by  modem  scholars  to  explain  the  Aryan  mytholo- 
gies. The  fable  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  is  an  example. — 
Solar  observatory,  an  astronomical  observatory  special- 
ly equipped  for  the  study  of  solar  phenomena.  The  ob- 
servatory at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  is  an  example.—  Solar 
physics,  the  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  presented 
by  the  sun.— Solar  plexus,  in  anat.  See  plexus.  Also 
called  brain  of  the  beay.—SolaX  print,  In  photog.,  a  pho- 
tographic print  made  In  a  solar  camera  from  a  negative. 
It  is  usuaUy  an  enlargement,  and  Is  so  called  to  distin- 
guish It  from  an  ordinary  photo-print  made  by  direct  con- 
tact in  a  printing-frame,  or  otherwise. — Solar  promi- 
nence or  protuberance.  See  «ttn.— Solar  ixccuation. 
See  radiation.- Solar-radlatlon  register,  an  apparatus 
for  automatically  registering  the  times  during  which  the 
sun  is  shining.— Solar  salt,  sea-salt;  bay-salt. — Solar 
spectrum,  see  spectrum,  3,  and  cut  under  absorption.— 
Solar  spots.  See  sun-spot. — Solar  system,  in  astron., 
the  system  consisting  of  the  sun  and  the  bodies  revolving 
loiind  it  (and  those  revolving  round  them)  or  otherwise 


Solar  System,  showing  especially  the  orbits  of  the  four  outer  planets. 

dependent  upon  it.    To  this  system  belong  the  planete, 

Slanetolds,  satellites,  comets,  and  meteorites,  which  all 
ireotly  or  indirectly  revolve  round  the  central  sun— the 


Solar  System,  showing  the  orbits  of  the  four  inner  planets. 

whole  being  bound  together  by  the  mutual  attractions  of 
ttie  several  parts.    The  following  table  gives  a  compara- 


Solar  telegrapb.  See  telegraph.— Solax  theory.  See 
8o2arf8m.— Solar  time.  SaiaeaB  apparent  time.  Seetime. 
—Solar  walk,  the  zodiac.— Solar  year.    See  year. 

SOlar^  (so'lar),  n.    See  sollar. 

SOlarS  (so'lar),  n.    See  sola^. 

Solariidse  (s6-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Solari- 
um +  -id«.]  A  family  of  pectinibranehiate 
gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Solarium. 
The  animal  has  the  tentacles  nearly  united  at  the  base ; 
eyes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  side  of  their  base ;  the 
proboscis  long,  cylindrical,  completely  retractile ;  and  the 
shell  conical  and  generally  declivous  from  the  apex,  with 
carinated  margin  of  the  last  whorl,  and  a  dee^  umbilical 
cavity,  recalling  a  spiral  staircase.  The  species  inhabit 
tropical  seas.  They  are  rather  large  and  generally  hand- 
some shells,  some  of  which  are  common  parlor  ornaments. 
See  cut  under  Solarium. 

SOlarioid  (so-la'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Solarium  +  -oid.] 
Of,  or  having  characters  of,  the  Solariidse. 

solariplex  (so-lar'i-pleks),  n.  The  solar  plexus 
(which  see,  uadeT plexus).    Cmies,  1887. 

solarism  (so'lar-izm),  n.  [<  solar^  +  -jsot.]  Ex- 
clusive or  excessive  explanation  of  mythology 
by  reference  to  the  sun;  over-addiction  to  lie 
assumption  of  solar  myths.  Gladstone,  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  XXVni.  634. 

solarist  (so'lar-ist),  n.  [<  solar^  +  -ist.']  An 
adherent  of  'the  doctrine  of  solarism.  Gladr- 
stone,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVin.  876. 

solarium  (so-la'ri-um),  n.  [<  L.  solarium,  a 
sun-dial,  a  part  of  a  house  exposed  to  the  sun, 
<  Solaris,  of  the  sun:  see  solarX']  1.  A  sun- 
dial, fixed  or  portable.  See  dial,  poke-dial,  ring- 
dial,  sun-dial. — 3.  A  place  arranged  to  receive 
the  sun's  rays,  usually  a  flat  house-top,  ter- 
race, or  open  gallery,  formerly  used  for  plea- 
sure only,  but  in  modern  times  commonly  as  an 
adjunct  of  a  hospital  or  sanatorium,  in  which 
case  it  is  inclosed  with  glass ;  a  room  arranged 
with  a  view  to  giving  patients  sun-baths. — 
3.  leap.']  [Nil.  (Lamarck,  1799).]  The  typical 
genus  of  Solariidse,  containing  the  staircase- 
shells,  as  the  per- 
spective  shell,  S. 

have  a  much  depressed 
hut  regularly  conic 
shell,  angular  at  the 
periphery,  and  with  a 
wide  spiral  umbilicus 
which  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  spiral 
stairway. 

SOlarization  (so^'lar-i-za'shon),  n.  [=  p.  solari- 
saUon;  as  solarize  -t-  -ation.J  1 .  Exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. —  2.  In  photog., 
the  injurious  effects  produced  on  a  negative  by 
over-exposing  it  in  the  camera  to  the  light  of 
the  sun,  as  blurring  of  outlines,  obliteration'  of 
high  lights,  loss  of  relief,  etc. ;  also,  the  effects 
on  a  print  resulting  from  over-printing  the  sen- 
sitized paper  or  other  medium. 

solarize  (s6'lar-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  solarized, 
ppr.  solarizing.  [=  P.  solariser;  as  solar^  + 
•ize.']  I.  intrans.  In  pTiotog.,  to  become  injured 
by  too  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  light. 

It  Is  a  familiar  fact  that  iodide  of  silver  solarizes  very 
easily— that  Is,  the  maximum  effect  of  light  is  quickly 
reached,  after  which  its  action  is  reversed. 

Lea,  Photography,  p.  137. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  affect  by  sunlight;  modify 
in  some  way  by  the  action  of  solar  rays. 

A  spore  bom  of  a  solarized  bacillus  is  more  susceptible 
to  the  reforming  influence  than  its  parent  was. 

Science,  YJ.  476. 
2.  la  photog.,  to  affect  injuriously  by  exposing 
too  long  to  light. 

solary  (s6'la-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  *solaris  (used  only 
as  a  noun),  pertaining  to  the  ground  or  soil,  < 
L.  solum,  the  ground,  soil:  see  soil^.'\  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  ground.     [Rare.] 


staircase-shell  {So/arium  perspcc- 
ti-aum). 


Sun-Star  {.Solaster  endeca). 


solary 

Item  the  like  spirits  in  tlie  earth  the  plants  thereof 
perhaps  acquire  their  verdure.  And  from  such  xAary  ir- 
radiations may  those  wondrous  varieties  arise  which  are 
observable  in  animals.    Sir  T.  Braume,  Vnlg.  Err.,  vi.  12. 

BOlast,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  solace. 
Solaster  (so-las't6r),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  sol,  the 

sun,  +  aster,  a  star.]     The  typical  genus  of 

Solasteridee,  having 

more  than  five  rays. 

In  S.  endeca,  a  common 

North  Atlantic  species, 

there  are  usually  eleven 

or  ten  Blender,  uipering, 

and  smooth  arms,  and 

the    whole    surface    is 

closely  reticulated.  The 

corresponding    sun-star 

of  the  North  Pacific  is 

S.  deeemradiatits. 

Solasteridee  (so-las- 
ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Solaster  + 
■idee.']  A  family  of 
starfishes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Solaster.  The  limits  of  the  family  vary, 
and  it  is  sometimes  merged  in  or  called  Echinasteridse. 
There  are  several  genera,  most  of  them  with  more  than 
five  rays,  as  in  Solaster.  In  Cribella  (or  CrOyrelia)  the  rays 
are  six.  In  Crossaster  pappoeus,  a  common  sun-star  of 
both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  there  are  twelve  short 
obtuse  arms,  extensively  united  by  a  membrane  on  the  oral 
surface,  and  the  upper  side  is  roughened  with  clubbed 
processes  and  spines.  Echinaster  senius  is  five-armed  (see 
cut  at  EcMtMster).  The  many-armed  sun-stars  of  the  ge- 
nus Heliaeter  (in  some  forms  of  which  the  rays  are  more 
than  thirty  in  number)  are  brought  under  this  family  or 
referred  elsewhere.    Also  written  Solastridee. 

solatium  (so-la'shi-um),  n.;  pi.  solatia  (-&). 
[L.,  also  soladum,  consolation,  solace:  see  sbl- 
aee.']  Anythiug  that  alleviates  or  compensates 
for  snfiering  or  loss;  a  compensation;  specifi- 
cally, in  Soots  law,  a  sum  of  money  paid,  over 
and  above  actual  damages,  to  an  injured  party 
by  the  person  who  inflicted  the  injury,  as  a  sol- 
ace for  wounded  feelings. 

sold^  (sold) .  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  sell^. 

sold^t,  n.  [<  ME.  solde,  souldye,  soude,  sowde, 
sowd  =  MH(t.  solt,  G.  sold  =  Sw.  Dan.  sold,  < 
OF.  solde,  soulde,  sonde,  P.  solde,  pay  (of  sol- 
diers), =  Sp.  sueldo  =  Pg.  It.  soldo,  pay,  <  ML. 
soldus,  soldum,  pay  (of  soldiers);  of.  OP.  sol, 
sou,  a  piece  of  money,  a  shilling,  P.  sou,  a  small 
coin  or  value,  =  Pr.  sol  =  Sp.  sueldo  =  Pg.  It. 
soldo,  a  coin '(see  soP,  sou,  soldo),  <  LL.  solidus, 
a  piece  of  money,  ML.  also  in  gen.  money,  s 
L.  solidus,  solid:  see  solid,  solidus.  Hence  ult. 
soldier.']  Pay  (of  soldiers,  etc.);  salary.  Spen- 
ser, P.  Q.,  II.  ix.  6. 

My  lord  Tresorer  graunted  the  seid  vij.  c.  marc  to  my 
Lord  of  Norflolk,  for  the  arrerag  of  hys  sowde  qeyl  he  was 
in  Scotland.  Paston  Letters,  I.  41. 

SOld^t,  soud^t,  "•  *•  [<  ME.  *solden,  souden,  <  OP. 
solder, souder,  pay,  <. solde,  soude,  pay:  seesoM^^ 
n.]    To  pay. 

Imparflt  is  the  pope  that  al  the  peuple  sholde  helpe. 
And  sovdeth  hem  that  sleeth  suche  as  he  sholde  saue. 
Piers  Plmnman  (C),  xxii.  481. 

soldadot  (sol-da'do),  n.  [<  Sp.  soldado,  a  sol- 
dier: s6%  soldier."]  A  soldier.  ;Sco«,  Legend  of 
Montrose,  iii. 

Come,  help  me ;  come,  come,  boys ;  soldadoes,  comrades. 
Fldoher,  Kule  a  Wife,  iv.  3. 

soldant,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sultan. 

soldanel  (sol'da-nel),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Soldanella.    Also  written  soldanelle. 

Soldanella  (sol-da-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700)  soldanella,  "dim.  of  soldana,  a  plant  so 
called,  <  Olt.  soldo,  a  coin :  see  soldo.]  A  genus 
of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Primula- 
cese,  the  primrose  family,  and  tribe  Primulex. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  flve-parted  calyx,  a 
broadly  funnel-shaped  or  somewhat  bell-shaped  corolla 
with  fringed  lobes,  live  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla, 
and  an  ovoid  ovary  which  becomes  a  circumscissile  cap- 
sule with  a  five-  to  ten-toothed  mouth,  containing  many 
seeds  on  an  elongated  central  placenta.  There  are  4  spe- 
cies, alpine  plants  of  Europe.  Tliey  are  smooth,  delicate, 
stemless  herbs,  growing  from  a  short  perennial  rootstock, 
and  bearing  long-stalked,  fleshy,  and  entire  roundish 
leaves  with  a  heart-shaped  base.  The  nodding  flowers, 
single  or  umbeled,  are  borne  on  a  slender  scape,  and  are 
blue,  violet,  rose-colored,  or  rarely  white.  S.  alpina, 
growing  near  the  snow-line  on,  many  European  moun- 
tains, is,  with  other  species,  sometimes  cultivated  under 
the  name  soldanel  or  soldartelle,  and  has  been  also  called 
blue  moonwort. 

BOldanesst,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sultaness. 

soldanriet,  soldanryt,  n.    Obsolete  forms  of 
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solder  (sod'6r  or  sol'dfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  soulder,  soder,  sowder  (dial,  also  sawder); 
<  OP.  souldure,  soudure,  soudeure,  soudure,  P. 
soudure  =  Sp.  Pg.  soldadura  =  It.  soldatura,  a 
soldering,  <  OP.  souder,  soulder,  orig.  *solder, 
solder,  consolidate,  close  or  fasten  together,  = 
Pr.  soldar,  soudar  =  Sp.  Pg.  soldar  =  It.  soldare, 
sodare,  <  L.  solidare,  make  firm,  <  solidus,  solid, 
firm:  see  solid,  and  cf.  soud^.]  1.  A  fusible 
alloy  used  for  joining  or  binding  together  metal 
surfaces  or  joints,  as  the  edges  of  tin  cans,  jew- 
elry, and  kitchen  utensils.  -  Being  melted  on  each 
surface,  the  solder,  partly 
by  chemical  attraction  and 


partly  by  cohesive   force, 
binds  them  together.  After 


«3= 


«i^3 


Tools  and  Materials  used  in 
Soldering. 

a,  bar  of  solder :  *,  soldering- 
iron  ;  c,  rosin-box ;  d,  d,  shavers  or 
scrapers,  used  for  cleaning  sur- 
faces and  leveling  down  protuber- 
ances or  lumps  in  the  soft  solder 
after  it  is  applied. 


soldatesque  (sol-da-tesk'),  a.  [<  P.  soldatesgue, 
<  soldat,  a  soldier  "(see  soldier),  +  -esque.]  Of 
or  relating  to  a  soldier;  soldier-like.  [A  Galli- 
cism.] 

His  [the  Captain's]  cane  clanking  on  the  pavement,  or 
waving  round  him  in  the  execution  of  military  cuts  and 
toldat^que  manoeuvres.  Thackeray,  Fendennis,  xxii. 


cleaning  the  edges  to  be 
joined,  the  workman  applies 
a  solution  of  zinc  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  also  pow- 
dered rosin  to  the  cleaned 
surfaces;  then  he  touches 
the  heated  suldering-iron  to 
the  rosin,  and  holding  the 
solder-bar  and  iron  over 
the  parts  to  be  joined  melts 

off  little  drops  of  solder  at  intervals  along  the  margins, 
and  runs  all  together  with  the  hot  iron.  There  are  many 
of  these  alloys,  as  soft  solder  used  for  tinware,  hard  solder 
for  brass  and  iron,  gold  solder,  silver  solder,  spelter  solder, 
plumbers'  solder,  etc.  Every  kind  is  used  at  its  own  melt- 
ing-point, which  must  always  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
metals  to  be  united,  soft  solders  being  the  most  fusible. 

To  soder  such  gold,  there  is  a  proper  glew  or  soder, 

Holland,  tr.  of  Fliny,  xxxiii.  5. 

Hence — 2.  Piguratively,  that  which  unites  in 
any  way. 

Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul. 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society, 

Blair,  The  Grave,  1.  89. 

Aluminium  solder.  See  aluminium. — Hard  solder, 
solder  which  fuses  only  at  red  heat,  and  therefore  is  used 
only  to  unite  the  metals  and  alloys  which  can  endure  that 
temperature.  Spelter  solder  and  silver  solder  are  the  prin- 
cipal varieties.— Soft  solder,  (o)  See  def.  1.  (6)  Gross 
flattery  or  fulsome  praise,  particularly  when  used  for  self- 
ish aims. 

solder  (sod'6r  or  sol'der),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  soulder,  soder,  sowder;  <  solder,  n.]  1.  To 
unite  by  a  metallic  cement ;  join  by  a  metallic 
substance  in  a  state  of  fusion,  which  hardens 
in  cooling,  and  renders  the  joint  solid. 

I  sowder  a  metall  with  sowlder.  Je  soulde. 

Palsgrave,  p.  725. 

2.  Piguratively,  to  close  up  or  unite  firmly  by 
any  means. 

As  if  the  world  should  cleaue,  and  that  slaine  men 
Should  soader  vp  the  Bift. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.  (folio  1623),  iii.  4.  32. 
Would  my  lips  had  been  soldered  when  X  spake  on 't  I 
B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  ii.  2. 

solderer  (sod'er-6r  or  sord6r-6r),  n.  [<  solder 
+  -eri.] ,   One  who  or  a  machine  which  solders. 

soldering  (sod'6r-ing  or  sol'der-ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  solder,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that 
which  solders. —  3.  A  soldered  place  or  part. 

Even  the  delicate  solderings  of  the  ends  of  these  wires 
to  the  copper  cUps  were  apparently  the  same  as  ever. 

Elect.  Bev.  (Eng.),  XXV.  349. 

Autogenous  soldering.  See  autogenous.— GalYanlc 
soldering,  the  process  of  uniting  two  pieces  of  metal  by 
means  of  another  metal  deposited  between  them  through 
the  agency  of  a  voltaic  current. — Soldering  nipple.  See 
nipple. 

SOldering-block  (sod'er-ing-blok),  n.  A  tool 
employed  in  soldering  cans,  as  a  support  and 
for  trimming.  It  is  adjustable  for  different 
sizes. 

soldering-bolt  (sod'er-ing-bolt),  n.  Same  as 
soldering-iron. 

SOldering-frame  (sod'er-ing-fram),  n.  A  form 
of  clamp  for  holding  the  parts  together  in  sol- 
dering cans, 

SOldering-furnace  (sod'6r-ing-fer''nas),  n.  A 
portable  furnace  used  by  tinners,  etc.,  for  heat- 
ing soldering-irons. 

soldering-iron  (sod'er-ing-i*em),  n.  A  tool 
with  which  solder  is  melted  and  applied,  it  con- 
sists of  a  copper  bit  or  bolt,  having  a  pointed  or  wedge- 
shaped  end,  fastened  to  an  iron  rod  with  a  wooden  handle. 
In  some  forms  the  copper  bit  is  kept  hot  by  means  of  a 
gas-flame  supplied  through  a  flexible  pipe  connected  with 
the  handle.    See  cut  under  solder. 

soldering-maclline  (sod'er-ing-ma-shen*),  n. 
In  sheet-metal  work,  a  general  name  for  appli- 
ances and  machines  for  closing  the  seams  of  tin 
cans  with  solder;  also,  a  soldering-block,  or 
any  other  machine  or  appliance  rendering  me- 
chanical aid  in  soldering.  The  cans  may  be  auto- 
matically dipped  in  molten  solder,  or  the  solder  may  be 
laid  on  the  seams,  which  are  then  exposed  to  a  gas-flame, 
hot  blast,  or  the  direct  heat  of  a  furnace. 

soldering-pot  (sod'er-ing-pot),  n.  A  small 
portable  furnace  used  in  soldering,  especially 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  telegraph-wires,    it  is 
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fitted  with  a  clamp  for  holding  the  ends  of  the  wires,  etc,, 
in  position ;  and  when  they  are  in  place  the  furnace  is 
tilted,  and  the  melted  solder  flows  over  the  wires,  etc,  and 
forms  a  soldered  joint. 

soldering-tongs  (sod'6r-ing-tdngz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  A  flat-nosed  tongs  for  brazing  the  joints  of 
band-saws.  The  saw  is  held  in  a  scarflng-frame,  with 
a  fllm  of  solder  between  the  lapping  scarfed  edges.  This 
film  is  melted  by  clamping  the  heated  tongs  over  the 
edges.  _  E.  H.  Knight 

soldering-tobl  (sod'6r-ing-t61),  «.  A  soldering- 
iron,  or  other  tool  for  soldering. 

solder-machine  (sod'er-ma-shen''');  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  forming  molten  solder  into  rods  or 
drops  for  use. 

soldi,  n.    Plural  of  soldo. 

soldier  (sol'j^r);  n.  [Also  dial,  soger,  sodger,  so- 
jer;  early  mod.  E.  souldier,  soldiour,  souldiour; 

<  ME.  souldier,  souldyour,  soudiour,  sowdiour,. 
sowdyowre,  sodiour,  soudeur,  soudier,  soudoier,  < 
OP.  soldier,  also  soldoier,  souldoier,  souldoypr,  < 
ML.  soldarius,  a  soldier,  lit.  'one  having  pay,' 

<  soldus,  soldum,  pay :  see  sold^.  Cf .  D.  soU 
daat  =  (x.  Sw.  Dan.  soldat,  <  P.  soldat,  <  It.  sol- 
dato  =  Sp.  Pg.  soldado,  a  soldier,  Ut. '  one  paid,' 

<  ML.  soldatus,  pp.  of  soldare  (>  It.  soldare  = 
OP.  solder),  pay,  <  soldum,  pay :  see  sold^.]  If. 
One  who  receives  pay,  especially  for  military 
service. 

Bruyn  the  here  and  ysegrym  the  wulf  seute  alle  the 
londe  a  boute  yf  ony  man  wolde  take  wages  that  they 
shold  come  to  bruyn  and  he  wolde  paye  them  their  soul- 
dye  or  wagis  to  fore,  my  fader  ranne  alle  oner  the  londe 
and  bare  the  lettres.  .  .  .  My  fader  hadde  ben  oueral  in 
the  lande  bytwene  the  elue  and  the  somme.  And  hadde 
goten  many  a  souldyour  that  shold  the  next  somer  haue 
comen  to  helpe  bruyn. 

Caacton,  Beynard  the  Fox  (ed.  Arber),  p.  39. 

2.  A  person  in  military  service,  (o)  One  whose, 
business  is  wartare,  as  opposed  to  a  civilian. 

Madame,  je  misdon  .  .  . 
To  swiche  a  simpul  sowdiour  as  icham  torto  knele. 

William  o/Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1.  3961. 
Fie,  my  lord,  fle  !  a  soldier,  and  af  card  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  1.  40. 
(b)  One  who  serves  in  the  land  forces,  as  opposed  to  one 
serving  at  sea. 

3.  Hence,  one  who  obeys  the  commands  and 
contends  in  the  cause  of  another. 

Give  me  a  favour,  that  the  world  may  know 
I  am  your  soldier,  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v,  4. 

To  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto 
his  life's  end. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Public  Baptism  of  Infants. 

4.  One  of  the  rank  and  file,  or  sometimes  in- 
cluding non-commissioned  officers  as  opposed 
to  coinmissioned  officers. 

Me  thinkes  it  were  meete  that  any  one,  before  he  come 
to  be  a  captayne,  should  have  bene  a  soldiour. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Shak,,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 131. 

5.  Emphatically,  a  brave  warrior;  a  man  of 
military  experience,  skill,  or  genius ;  a  man  of 
distinguished  valor;  one  possessing  the  dis- 
tinctive carriage,  looks,  habits,  or  traits  of 
those  who  make  a  profession  of  military  ser- 
vice :  as,  he  is  every  inch  a  soldier. 

So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there 
What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world's-earthquake,  Waterloo ! 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 

6.  Inzool.:  (o)  One  of  that  section  of  a  colony 
of  some  kinds  of  ants  which  does  the  fighting, 
takes  slaves,  etc.  j  a  soldier-ant.  (6)  The  cor- 
responding form  in  a  colony  of  white  ants  or 
termites,  (c)  A  soldier-beetle,  (d)  A  sort  of 
hermit-crab ;  also,  a  fiddler-crab. 

Under  those  Trees  [Sapadillies]  we  found  plenty  of  Sol- 
diers, a  little  kind  of  Animals  that  live  in  Shells,  and  hav& 
two  great  Claws  like  a  Crab,  and  are  good  food. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  39. 

(e)  The  red  gurnard,  Trigla  cueulus.  [Local, 
Eng.]  (/)  A  red  herring.  [British  sailors' 
slang.] — 7.  One  who  makes  a  pretense  of 
working,  but  is  really  of  little  or  no  use ;  one 
who  works  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
pay.  See  soger,  2.  [Colloq.] — 8.  oZ.  Anam© 
of  the  red  campion  (Lychnis  diurna),  of  the  rib- 
wort {Plantago  lanceolata),  and  of  various  other- 
plants.  Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  — presh-water  soldier. 
See  fresh-waUr.—  OXi.  soldier,  (a)  A  bottle  emptied  at 
a  banquet,  carouse,  etc,  [Slang.]  (i>)  The  stump,  or  un- 
smoked  part,  of  a  cigar.  See  sniped,  3.  [Slang.] — Bed 
soldier,  a  disorder  of  pigs ;  rouget. 

A  disorder  affecting  pigs,  called  in  France  "  rouget," 
and  in  Ireland  "red  soldier,"  from  the  red  patches  that 
appear  on  the  skin  in  fatal  cases.  This  affection  depends 
on  a  bacillus.  Lancet,  1890,  II.  217. 

Single  Eoldiert.  See  singled.—  Soldier  of  fortune,  one 
who  is  ready  to  serve  as  a  soldier  wherever  profit,  honor. 
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pleasure,  or  other  advantage  is  most  to  be  had.— Soldiers 
and  sailora,  soldier-beetles.— soldier's  wind  Ouait.), 
a  fair  wind  lor  going  and  returning.- To  come  Uie  Old 
soldier  over  one,  to  impose  upon  one.    [Golloq.] 

I  should  think  he  was  coming  the  old  soldier  over  me, 
and  Iceeping  up  his  game.  But  no  — he  can  scarce  have 
the  impudence  to  think  of  that. 

Scott,  St.  Bonan's  Well,  xviii. 
soldier  (sol'jfer),  v.  i.   [<  soldier, «.]    1 .  To  serve 
as  a  soldier:  as,  to  go  soldiering. 

Few  nobles  come.  .  .  .  Barras  ...  Is  one.  The  reck- 
less shipwrecked  man ;  flung  ashore  on  the  coast  of  the 
Maldives  long  ago,  while  sailing  and  soldiering  as  Indian 
Fighter.  Carlyle,  Trench  Kev.,  III.  L  7. 

2.  To  bully;  hector.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  3.  To  make  a  pretense  or  show  of  working, 
so  as  to  be  kept  upon  the  pay-roll ;  shirk;  feign 
sickness ;  malinger.    See  soger,  2.     [CoUoq.] 

The  two  long  lines  of  men  attached  to  the  ropes  on  the 
left  shore  .  .  .  stretchout  ahead  of  us  so  far  that  it  needs 
an  opera-glass  to  discover  whether  the  leaders  are  pulling 
or  only  solMering. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Winter  on  the  Nile,  p.  248. 

4.  To  make  temporary  use  of  (another  man's 
horse).  Thus,  a  man  wanting  a  mount  catcher  the  first 
horse  he  can,  rides  It  to  his  destination,  and  then  lets  it 
go.    [Slang,  Australia.] 

soldier-ant  (sol'i6r-ant),  n.  Same  as  soldier, 
6  (a)  (6). 

soldier-beetle  (s61'j6r-be*tl),  n.    Any  beetle  of 
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Pennsylvania  Soldier-beetle  iChaulio£natkus  fenn^lvantcus). 

tf,  larva,  natural  size;   b,  head  of  same,  from  below,  enlargfed; 

cto  fi,  mouth-parts,  enlarged ;  t',  beetle,  natural  size. 

the  family  Telephoridse.     The  Pennsylvania  soldier- 
beetle,  ChamiogncMms  pennsylvanieus,  is  common  in  the 

United  States. 
The  beetles  live 
upon  pollen,  but 
tnelr  larvse  are 
carnivorous  and 
destroy  other  in- 
sects. The  two- 
lined  soldier-bee- 
tle, Telepltorus 
bUineatus,  is  also 
common  in  the 
TTnited  States.  It 
preys  upon  the 
larvsB  of  the  cod- 


Two-lined  Soldier-beetle  (Tetephorus  bili- 
neatus).  a,  larva;  b,  head  and  thoracic 
joints  of  same,  enlarged ;  c,  beetle,  iaaadt: 
natural  size.) 


Spined    Soldier-bug    iPodisus 
sptkosus),    a,  nymph;  b,  larva r 


ling-moth. 

soldier-bug  (s6rj6r-bug), ».  A  predaeeous  bug 
of  the  family  Pentato- 
midse;  any  rapacious 
reduvioid.  Podisus  spi- 
nosits  is  a  common  North 
American  species  known  as 
the  spined  soldier-tug.  It 
preys  upon  many  destruc- 
tive larvse,  such  as  the  fall 
web-worm,  cutworms,  and 
the  larvee  of  the  Ck>lorado 
potato-beetle.  The  ring- 
banded  soldier-bug  Is  Pertt- 
ius  circumeiruAus.  The  rapa- 
cious soldier-bug  is  Sinea 
diadema.  See  cuts  under 
PentaUmadie,  PeriUus,  Po- 
ditus,  Sinea,  and  Hairpaetar. 

soldier-bush  (sol'jer- 
bush),  n.  Same  as  sol- 
dierwood.  -.    -..    •-.-,,•  i,      j 

soldier-crab  (sol'jfer-  e'nlSed\li'n"S£wnatarri^zra 
krab),     n.      A    hermit-    ofoand«ie,adult,naturalsize. 

crab ;  a  soldier. 
soldieress  (s61'j6r-es),-  n.    [<  soldier  +  -ess.']   A 
female  soldier.     [Rare.] 

Soldieress, 
That  equally  canst  poise  sternness  with  pity. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  1. 1. 

soldier-flsh  (sol'jer-flsh),  n.  The  blue  darter 
or  rainbow-darter,  Etheostoma  eieruleum,  of 
gorgeous  colors,  the  male  having  about  twelve 
indigo-blue  bars  running  obliquely  downward 
and  backward,  and  being  otherwise  vividly 
colored.  It  is  abundant  in  rivers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

soldier-fly  (sol'j6r-fli),  n.  A  dipterous  insect  of 
the  family  StraUomyidae :  so  called  from  its  or- 
namentation. 

soldiering  (sol'j§r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sol- 
dier, v.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  soldier;  the 
act  or  condition  of  serving  as  a  soldier;  mili- 
tary duty;  campaigning. 

The  simple  soldiering  of  Grant  and  Foote  was  solving 

some  of  the  problems  that  confused  scientific  hypothesis. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  664. 


2.  The  act  of  feigning  to  work;   shirking. 
[CoUoq.] 
soldier-like  (s61'j6r-lik),  a.    Soldierly. 
I  will  not  say  pity  me ;  'tis  not  a  soldier4ike  phrase. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iL  1.  13. 

Ou  hearing  the  general  orders,  he  discharged  a  tempest 
of  veteran,  soldier-like  oaths. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  316. 

soldierly  (sol'j^r-li),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  soul- 
dierly;  <  soldier  -H  -ly'^.l  Like  or  befitting  a  sol- 
dier, especially  in  a  moral  sense :  as,  soldierly 
conduct. 
He  seem'd  a  sovldierly  person  and  a  good  fellow. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  15, 1675. 
His  own  [face],  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly, 
Sear'd  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

soldier-moth  (s61'jer-m6th),  n.  An  Bast  Indian 
geometrid  moth,  Euschema  miUtaris. 

soldier-orchis  (sol'j6r-6r'kis),  n.  A  handsome 
orchid.  Orchis  miUtaris,  of  the  northern  Old 
World.  It  bears  a  dense  oblong  spike  of  small  chiefly 
purple  flowers.  So  named,  perhaps,  from  the  helmet-like 
adjustment  of  the  sepals,  or  from  its  erect  habit. 

soldier's-herb  (sol'ierz-erb),  n.  Same  as  mati- 
co\ 

soldiership  (sol'jfer-ship),  n.     [<  soldier  + 
-ship.']    "nie  state  of  being  a  soldier ;  the  quali- 
ties of  a  soldier,  or  those  becoming  a  soldier; 
especially,  skill  in  military  matters. 
His  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain. 

SlMk.,  A.  and  C,  il.  1.  34. 

soldierwood  (s61'j6r-wud),  n.  A  West  Indian 
leguminous  shrub,  Calliandra  purpurea,  its 
flowers  are  in  heads,  me  stamens,  as  in  the  genus  gen- 
erally, united  into  a  tube  and  long-exserted,  forming  the 
conspicuous  part. 

soldiery  (sol'jer-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  soul- 
diery,  soldiourie;  <  soldier  +  -y^.]  If.  Soldier- 
ship ;  military  service. 

Basilius  .  .  .  Inquired  of  his  estate,  adding  promise  of 
great  rewards,  among  the  rest  offering  to  him,  if  he  would 
exercise  his  courage  in  soldiery,  he  would  commit  some 
charge  unto  him  under  his  lieutenant  Philanax. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

To  read  a  lecture  of  soldiery  to  Hannibal,  the  most  cun- 
ningest  warrior  of  his  time.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

2.  Soldiers  collectively,  whether  in  general, 
or  in  any  state,  or  any  army,  camp,  or  the  like. 

They,  expecting  a  sharp  encounter,  brought  Sigebert, 
whom  they  esteem'd  an  expert  Leader,  with  his  presence 
to  confirm  the  SovXdiery.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

The  ferocious  deeds  of  a  savage  and  infuriated  soldiery. 
Clay,  Speech  on  Greek  Kev. 

soldo  (sol'do),  n. ;  pi.  soldi  (-di).  [<  It.  soldo, 
a  coin:  see  sol^,  sou.]    A  small  Italian  coin  of 


Billon  Soldo  of  Peter  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Etruria,  X778,  in  the 
British  Museum.    (Size  of  original.) 

copper  or  billon,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  lira ; 
a  sol  or  sou. 

sole^  (sol),  n.  [<  ME.  sole,  soole  (of  the  foot  or  of 
a  shoe),  <  AS.  sole  (pi.  solen,  for  *solan)  =MD. 
sole,  D.  zool  =  MLGr.  sole,  LG-.  sale  =  OHG. 
sola,  MHGr.  sole,  sol,  Gr.  sohle  =  Icel.  soli  =  Sw. 
s&la  =  Dan.  saale  =  Goth,  sulja.the  sole  of  the 
foot,  =  Olt,  suola,  also  suolo,  It.  suolo  =  Sp. 
suela  =  Pg.  sola  =  Pr.  sola,  sol  =  E.  sole,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  <  ML.  sola,  a  collateral  form 
(found  in  glossaries)  of  L.  solea,  a  slipper  or 
sandal  (consisting  of  a  single  sole  fastened  on 
by  a  strap  across  the  instep),  a  kind  of  shoe 
for  animals,  also  the  sole  of  the  foot  (of  ani- 
mals), in  ML.  also  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  a  flat 
under  surface,  the  bottom,  <  solum,  the  ground, 
sou.  Cf.  soiP-,  sole^.]  1.  The  bottom  or 
under  side  of  the  foot;  technically,  the  plan- 
ta,  corresponding  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  sde  of  ordinary  language  does  not  correspond  well 
with  planla,  except  in  the  cases  of  plantigrades.  In  digiti- 
grades  sole  usually  means  only  that  part  of  the  planta 
which  rests  upon  the  ground  in  ordinary  locomotion,  or 
the  balls  of  the  toes  collectively ;  it  also  applies  to  the 
fore  as  well  as  the  hind  feet  of  such  quadrupeds,  thus 
including  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  painM,  or  palm  ; 
while  the  planta  may  extend  far  up  the  hmd  leg  (oiuyX  as 
to  the  hock  of  the  horse.  In  the  horse  sole  is  restricted 
to  the  under  side  of  the  hoof  of  either  fore  or  hind  feet 
(see  def.  4  ft)).  In  birds  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  the  under 
side  of  the  toes  taken  together.  Seeplanla,  and  cuts  under 
plantigrade,  digiHgrade,  seuMiplantar,  and  solidungulate. 


sole 

The  sole  of  their  [the  cherubim's]  feet  was  like  the  sole 
of  a  calf's  foot.  Fzek.  I  7. 

2.  The  foot.    [Bare.] 

Hast  wandred  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 
Yett  ceassest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  9. 

3.  That  part  of  a  shoe  or  boot  which  comes 
under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  upon  which  the 
wearer  treads,  in  boots  and  shoes  with  heels,  the  term 
is  usually  limited  to  the  part  that  is  In  front  of  the  heel 
and  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout.  See  haQ- 
sole,  and  cuts  under  boot^  ani  poulaine. 

You  have  dancing  shoes 
With  nimble  soles.        Shak.,  R,  and  J.,  i.  4.  IS. 

4.  The  part  of  anything  that  forms  the  bottom, 
and  on  which  it  stands  upon  the  ground;  the 
bottom  or  lower  part  of  anything,  (a)  In  ami., 
the  bottom  part  of  a  plow,  to  the  fore  part  of  which  is 
attached  the  point  or  share.  (6)  In  farriery,  the  homy 
under  side  of  any  foot ;  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  (c)  In 
fort.,  the  bottom  of  an  embrasure  or  gun-port  See  em- 
brasure,  2.  (d)  Navt.,  a  piece  of  timber  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  rudder,  to  render  it  level  with  the  false 
keeL  (e)  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  mine :  applied  to  hori- 
zontal veins  or  lodes.  (/)  The  floor  of  a  bracket  on  which 
a  plumber-block  rests,  (g)  The  plate  which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  a  marine  steam-engine,  and  which  is 
bolted  to  the  keelson.  (A)  The  floor  or  hearth  of  the  metal 
chamber  in  a  reverberatory,  puddling,  or  boiling  furnace, 
(i)  In  carp.,  the  lower  surface  of  a  plane.  0')  The  bottom 
frame  of  a  wagon,  coach,  or  railway-car.  (jc)  The  metal 
shoe  of  a  sled-runner.  (I)  The  lower  edge  of  a  turbine. 
(m)  In  shipbuilding,  the  bottom  plank  of  the  cradle,  rest- 
ing on  the  bilgeways,  and  sustaining  the  lower  ends  of 
the  poppets,  which  are  mortised  into  the  sole  and  support 
the  vessel.  See  cut  under  launehing-ways.  E.  H.  Knight, 
(»)  In  conch.,  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  a  gastro. 
pod  creeps. 

5.  A  flat  surface  like  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  stones  in  the  boulder-clay  have  a  characteristic 
form  and  surface.  They  are  usually  oblong,  have  one  or 
more  flat  sides  or  soles,  are  smoothed  or  polished,  and  have 
their  edges  worn  round.     A.  OeiMe,  Encyc.  Brit,  X.  367. 

solei  (sol),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  soled,  ppr.  soling. 
[<  «otei,  n.]  To  furnish  with  a  sole,  as  a  shoe 
or  boot;  put  a  new  sole  on.  Compare  half- 
sole,  V.  t. 

This  fellow  waits  on  him  now  in  tonnis  court  socks,  or 
slippers  soled  with  wool.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  L  1. 

sole^  (sol),  n.  [<  MB.  sole  =  G.  sohle  =  Sw. 
sola,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  sole  =  Pr.  solha  =  Sp. 
suela  =  Pg.  solha  =  It.  soglia,  <  L.  solea,  the 
sole  (fish),  prob.  so  called  from  its  flatness, 
<  solea,  a  slipper  or  sandal:  see  sole^.]  'Id. 
ichth.,  a  flatfish  of  the  family  Soleidae,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Solea  ;  a  soleid  or' sole-fish. 
The  common  sole  of  Europe  is  5.  vulgaris,  formerly  Pleti- 
roneetes  solea.    The  body  is  elongate-oval,  and  has  been 


European  Sole  {Soiea  VHlgaris  or  solea). 

compared  to  the  form  of  a  human  sole ;  the  dorsal  and 
anal  flns  are  very  long,  but  free  from  the  caudal,  which 
has  a_  rounded  end,  and  pectorals  are  developed  on 
both  sides ;  the  mouth  is  moderately  decurved ;  uie  nos- 
trils of  the  blind  side  are  not  dilated;  and  the  height 
of  the  body  Is  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
length.  The  color  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a  black  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  pectoral  fln.  This  sole  is  common  along 
the  European  coasts,  and  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
of  food-fishes.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  of  excellent 
fiavor,  especially  when  the  fish  has  been  taken  in  deep 
water.  The  average  weight  is  about  a  pound,  although 
the  fish  occasionally  reaches  a  much  larger  size.  It  pre- 
fers sandy  or  gravelly  shores,  but  retires  into  deep  water 
when  frost  sets  in.  It  feeds  chiefiy  upon  mollusks,  but 
also  on  the  eggs  of  fishes  and  other  animals.  It  some- 
times ascends  into  fresh  water.  There  are  other  spe- 
cies, of  several  different  genera,  as  Achirm  lineatus, 
commonly  called  hog-choker.  The  name  sole  is  also 
given  to  various  species  of  the  related  family  Pleuro- 
necfidiB.  Along  the  Galifornian  coast  the  common  sole 
is  a  pleuronectold,  Lepidopsetta  iUineata,  which  reaches 
a  length  of  about  20  inches  and  a  weight  of  five  or 
six  pounds,  although  its  average  weight  as  seen  in  the 
markets  is  about  three  pounds.  In  San  Francisco  only, 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  flatflshes  caught  belong  to 
this  species,  but  along  Fuget  Sound  it  constitutes  about 
thhiiy  per  cent  of  the  cateh.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  crus- 
taceans and  small  fishes,  and  is  regarded  as  an  excellent 
food-fish.  Other  Pleuronectidx  called  soles  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  North  America  are  the  Parophrys  vetulus  and 
Hippoglossoides  jordani.  See  also  cuts  under  Pleuronecti- 
dee  and  Soleidae. 

Solea  is  the  sole,  that  is  a  swete  fisshe  and  holsom  for 
seke  people.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  238. 

Bastard  sole.  See  bastard.— Jiwaxt  sole,  the  little 
sole,  or  solenette,  Solea  minula.—  Erenoh  sole.  Same  as 
lemon-sole,  1.— Land-sole,  a  slug  of  the  genus  Arion. 

The  Arlons,  or  Land-soles. 

P.  P.  Carpenter,  Lect  MoUusca  (1861)i  p.  19. 


sole 

Lemon  sole.  See  lenum-iole. — Smooth  sole,  Amogloi- 
sua  latema,  the  megrim  or  scald-flsh.— Variegated  Bole, 
the  bastard  sole,  Sdlea  variegata.  See  bastard. 
BOleS  (sol),  a.  [<  ME.  sole,  <  OF.  sol,  F.  seul  = 
Pr.  sol  =  Sp.  solo  =  Pg.  so  =  It.  solo,  <  L.  solus, 
alone,  only,  single,  sole,  lonely,  solitary;  prol). 
the  same  word  as  OL.  solhis,  entire,  complete, 
=  Gr.  8Aof  (lonio  ovTuig),  whole,  =  Skt.  sarva, 
all,  whole :  see  safe.  Hence  (<  li.)  soUtary,  soli- 
tuAe,  solo,  sullen,  soUloquy,  desolate,  etc.  From 
the  Gr.  word. is  the  first  element  in  holocamst, 
holograph,  etc.]  1 .  Only ;  alone  in  its  kind ;  be- 
ing or  acting  without  another;  single;  unictue; 
individual :  as,  God  is  the  sole  creator  and  sov- 
ereign of  the  world. 

To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor' 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  I^avane.  Shak.,  Ii.  L.  Ii.,  ii.  1.  6. 

I  mean,  says  he,  never  to  allow  of  the  lie  being  by  con- 
struction, implication,  or  induction,  but  by  the  sm  use 
of  the  word  itself.  Amixm,  Tatler,  No.  256. 

2.  Alone;  unaccompanied ;  solitary.  [Archaic] 
Qo  forth  sole  and  make  thy  mone. 

Rom.  of  the  Base,  1.  2396. 
I  am  oft-times  sole,  but  seldom  solitary. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  77. 
Mush'd  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 
HaU-bnrled  in  the  Eagle's  down. 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  sky. 

Tennyson,  f  alace  of  Art. 
3t.  Mere. 

Whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 12. 

4.  In  la/w,  single;  unmarried;  not  having  a 
spouse :  as,  a  feme  sole.  See/ewe.— sole  corpora- 
tion. See  eorporatimi  st^e,  under  corporation,  1. — Sole 
tenant.    See  tenant, 

sole3  (sol),  a*;.  [<  sole^,  a."]  Alone;  by  itself; 
singly.     [Rare.] 

But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praise,  sde  pure,  tran- 
scends. Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3.  244. 

SOle*t  (sol),M.  [<  ME. soZe,  soole,  <  AS.stjZ,  acord, 
rope,  rein,  chain,  collar,  =  OS.  sel  =  OHG.  MHG. 
G.  seil  =  Icel.  seil  =  Goth.  *saU  (in  deriv.  insail- 
jan),  a  cord,  =  OBulg.  silo,  a  cord;  akin  to  Gr. 
ifjiAg,  a  band,  Skt.  y/  si,  bind.]  A  wooden  band 
or  yoke  put  around  the  neck  of  an  ox  or  a  cow 
in  a  stall.    Palsgrave. 

SOle^  (sol),  n.  [Also  soal;  prob.  a  particular 
use  of  sofei.]    A  pond.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sole^  (sol),  V.  t.  [Also  soal,  sowl,  formerly  sowle; 
origin  uncertain.]  To  pull  by  the  ears;  pull 
about;  haul;  lug.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Hell  go,  he  says,  and  sowl  the  porter  of  Bome  gates  by 
the  ears.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6.  214. 

Venus  will  sowle  me  by  the  ears  tor  tills. 

Heywood,  love's  Mistress  (1636). 
To  sole  a  bowit,  to  handle  it  skilfully. 
To  sole  a  bowl,  probe  et  rite  emittere  globum. 

Coles,  Lat.  Diet.  (HaUiweU.) 
I  censured  his  light  and  ludicrous  title  of  "Down-Derry  " 
modestly  in  these  words :  "It  were  strange  if  he  should 
throw  a  good  cast  who  seals  his  bowl  upon  an  undersong"; 
alluding  to  that  ordinary  and  elegant  expression  in  our 
English  tongue,  "  soal  your  bowl  well " — that  is,  be  careful 
,    to  begin  your  work  well. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Works,  n.  366.    (Barnes.) 

sole'^  (sol),  n.    Same  as  solK 
soleal  (s6'le-a),  n.;  ■p\.  solex  (-e).     [NL.,  <  L. 
sotea,  sole,  etc. :  seesotei.]     1.  The  sole  of  the 
foot.    See  «otei. — 2.  Same  as  sotetw. 
Solea^  (s6'lf-a),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  solea,  a  sole:  see 
sole'^.']    In  iohth.,  an  old  name  of  the  sole-fish 
(as  Klein,  1748),  now  the  tyjiical  genus  of  the 
family  Soleidse,  with  various  limits :  (a)  includ- 
ing ail  the  species  of  the  family,  or  (6)  limited 
to  the  sole  of  the  European  seas  and  closely 
related  species.     See  cut  under  sole'^. 
sole-channel  (s61'ohan"el),  n.    In  a  boot-  or 
shoe-sole,  a  groove  in  which  the  sewing  is  sunk 
to  protect  it  from  wear. 
solecise,  v.  i.    See  soleoize. 
solecism  (sol'e-sizm),  «.     [<  OF.  soleeisme,  P. 
soUcisme  =  Sp!  Pg.  It.  solemsmo  =  G.  solScismis, 
<  L.  solmcismiis,  <  Gr.  aoh)iKiafi6c;,  <  coTuoikIIIeiv, 
speak  or  write  incorrectly,  be  rude  or  awkward 
in  manner,  <  adXoiicog,  speaking  incorrectly,  us- 
ing provincialisms  (ol  aoJoimi,  foreigners),  also 
awkward  or  rude  in  manners:  said  to  have 
meant  orig.  'speaking  or  acting  Uke  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Soli,'  <  Z6\oi,  L.  Soli,  Soloe,  a  town  in 
Cilicia,  a  place  said  to  have  been  colonized  by 
Athenian  emigrants   (afterward   called  Pom- 
peiopolis,  now  Mezetli),  or,  according  to  another 
account,  by  Argives  and  Lydians  from  Ehodes. 
Others  refer  the  word  to  another  town,  Soli, 
"ZShu,  in  Cyprus.]     1 .  A  gross  deviation  from 
the  settled  usages  of  grammar;  a  gross  gram- 
matical error,  such  as  "I  done  it"  for  "I  did 
it." 
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Whatever  you  meddle  with,  except  when  you  make  sde- 
dsms,  is  grammar  still.  MUtan,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  i. 

The  offences  against  the  usage  of  the  English  language 
are— (1)  Barbarisms,  words  not  English;  (2)  Solecisms, 
constructions  not  English;  (3)  Improprieties,  words  or 
phrases  used  in  a  sense  not  English. 

A.  S.  EM,  Rhetoric,  iii. 

2.  Loosely,  any  small  blunder  in  speech. 

Think  on 't,  a  close  friend. 
Or  private  mistress,  is  court  rhetoric ; 
A  wife,  mere  rustic  solecism. 

Massinger,  Guardian,  i.  1. 
They  [the  inhabitants  of  London]  are  the  modern  Soloe- 
oi,  and  their  soleeisms  have  furnished  much  food  for  laugh- 
ter.   This  kind  of  local  reproach  is  not  common,  but  it  is 
not  unprecedented.  JV.  ani  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  74. 

3.  Any  unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety,  as 
in  behavior;  a  violation  of  the  conventional 
rules  of  society. 

T.  Ca.  [Carew]  buzzed  me  in  the  Ear  that,  tho'  Ben  [Jon- 
son]  had  barrelled  up  a  great  deal  of  Knowledge,  yet  it 
seems  he  had  not  read  the  Ethics,  which,  amongst  other 
Precepts  of  Morality,  forbid  Self-commendation,  declaring 
it  to  be  an  ill-favoi  d  Solecism  in  good  Manners. 

HmoeU,  Letters,  ii.  13. 

4.  An  incongruity;  an  inconsistency;  that 
which  is  incongruous  with  the  nature  of  things 
or  withits  surroundings ;  an  unnatural  phenom- 
enon or  product;  a  prodigy;  a  monster. 

It  is  the  soledsm  of  power  to  think  to  command  the  end, 
and  yet  not  to  endure  the  mean.  Bacon,  Empire  (ed,  1887). 
An  ungodly  man  of  God  —  what  a  soleeimn!  What  a 
monster  1  Mather  Byles,  Sermon  at  New  London  (1758). 
=S;n.  1.  Barbarism,  etc.  See  inmropriety, 
solecist  (sol'e-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  aoAJoimarfig,  one 
who  speaks  or  pronounces  incorrectly,  <  ao%oud- 
^eiv,  speak  or  write  incorrectly:  see  solecism.'] 
One  who  is  guilty  of  a  solecism  or  solecisms  in 
language  or  behavior. 

solecistic  (sol-e-sis'tik),  a.  [<  solecist  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  solecism;  incor- 
rect; incongruous. 

solecistical  (sol-e-sis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  solecistic  + 
-aJ.]    Same  as  sbledsUc.  " 

The  use  of  these  combinations,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
nouns, is  almost  always  soleetsHcal. 

Tyrwhitt,  Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  under  sey. 

solecistically  (sol-e-sis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sole- 
cistic manner.    Wbllaston. 

solecize  (sol'e-siz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  soleoized, 
ppr.  solecizing.  [<  Gr.  ooXoid^eiv,  speak  or  write 
incorrectly:  see  solemsm.]  To  commit  sole- 
cisms.   Also  spelled  soledse. 

This  being  too  loose  a  principle,  to  fancy  the  holy  writ- 
ers to  solecize  in  their  language  when  we  do  not  like  the 
sense.  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  i.  9. 

Solecurtidse  (sol-e-ker'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Solecurtus  +  -idie'.l  A  family  of  bivalve  moi- 
lusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Solecurtus. 

Solecurtus  (sol-e-k6r'tus),  n.  [NL.  (De  Blain- 
ville,  1824),  also'  Solecurtius,  Solenicurtus,  Sole- 
nocurtus,  Soknoeurtius ;  <  Solen  +  L.  curtus, 
short.]  A  genus  of  razor-shells,  of  the  family 
SolenidSB,  containing  forms  shorter  and  com- 
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Solecttrtus  strii^latus. 


paratively  deeper  than  the  species  of  Solen, 
and  with  submedian  umbones :  in  some  systems 
made  type  of  the  family  Solecurtidse. 

SOle-fisn  (sol'fish),  n.    The  sole.     See  sole^. 

SOle-fleuk(s6rflok),».  The  smear-dab.  [Scotch.] 

solei,  n.    Plural  of  soleus. 

Soleidse  (s6-le'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Solea^  + 
-idse.]  The  soles  or  sole-fish,  a  family  of  pleu- 
ronectoid  fishes  typified  by  the  genus  Sotleor. 
The  body  is  oval  or  elliptical,  the  snout  roundish,  and  the 
oral  cleft  more  or  less  decurved  and  very  small.  The  oper- 
cular bones  are  concealed  in  the  scaly  skin,  the  upper  eye 
is  advanced  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  the  pec- 
torals are  often  rudimentary  or  absent.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  of  several  genera  in  different  seas.  Some 
are  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  while 
others  are  quite  worthless.  The  common  sole  of  Europe 
is  the  best>known.  The  American  sole  is  Achirus  Uneatus 
(figured  in  next  column).  See  Solea^,  and  outs  under  Pleu- 
ronecHdie  and  sole^. 

soleiform  (so'le-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  solea,  sole,  + 
forma,  form.]  '  Having  the  form  of  a  slipper. 

soleint,  a.  and  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of 


Soleida. —  American  Sole,  or  Hog-choker  ^Achirus  Uneatus). 

sole-leather  (s6rieTH'''er), ».  1 .  A  strong,  heavj 
leather  especially  prepared  for  boot-  and  shoe- 
soles.  The  hides  are  taken  from  the  tanning-tanks,  the 
spent  tan  is  brushed  off,  and  the  hides  are  dried  in  a  cool 
place,  then  laid  on  a  polished  stone  slab,  and  beaten  with 
iron  or  wooden  hammers  operated  by  machineiy. 

2.  Same  as  sole-leather  kelp Sole-leather  kelp, 

a  name  given  to  some  of  the  larger  LaTtwiw/riacese,  such  as 
L.  digitata.  See  La/minaria, —  Sole-leather  Stripper,  a 
machine  with  adjustable  blades  or  skivers  for  strippin(f 
the  rough  side  of  leather.  M.  H.  Knight. 
solely  (sol'li),  adv.  1.  Singly;  alone;  only; 
without  another:  as,  to  rest  a  cause  solely  on 
one  argument. 

To  supply  those  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in 
us  living  single  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally 
induced  to  seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 
I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iL  1. 13. 

2t.  Completely;  wholly;  altogether. 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 112. 

solemn  (sol'em),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  solemne, 
<  ME.  solenike,  solempne,  solenne,  soleyn,  <  OF. 
solempne,  solemne,  F.  sole^mel  =  Sp.  Pg.  solemne, 
=  It.  soUnne,  stated,  appointed,  as  a  religious 
rite,  <  L.  sollemnis,  aisosollempnis,  sollennis,  less 
correctly  with  a  single  I,  solemnis,  solennis,  year- 
ly, annual,  occurring  annually,  as  a  religious 
rite,  religious,  festive,  solemn,  <  sollus,  entire, 
complete  (prob.  same  as  solus,  alone,  >  B.  soU^), 
+  armus,  a  year.]  If.  Recurring  yearly ;  an- 
nual. 

And  his  fadir  and  modir  wenten  ech  geer  in  to  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  solem^tne  dal  of  pask.  Wydif,  Luke  it  41. 

Me  thought  y  herd  a  crowned  kyng  of  his  comunes  axe 

A  soleyn  subsidie  to  susteyne  his  werres. 

The  Crowned  King  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  36. 

2.  Marked  by  religious  rites  or  ceremonious 
observances;  connected  with  religion;  sacred; 
also,  marked  by  special  ritual  or  ceremony. 
0,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering  !  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ilL  1.  7. 

He  [King  Richard]  took  a  solemn  Oath,  That  he  should 
observe  Peace,  Honour,  and  Reverence  to  Almighty  God, 
to  his  Church,  and  to  his  Ministers,  all  the  Days  of  his  Life. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  61. 

St.  Pertaining  to  holiday;  festive;  joyous. 
A  Erere  ther  was,  a  wantoun  and  a  merye, 
A  lymytour,  a  f  ul  solempne  man. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  209. 
And  let  be  there  tlu'e  yomen  assigned  to  serue  the  hye 
tahulle  and  the  two  syde  tabullis  in  solenne  dayes. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  330. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  wUl  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 112. 

4t.  Of  high  repute ;  important;  dignified. 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyere,  and  a  Tapicer, 
And  they  were  clothed  alle  in  oo  lyver^. 
Of  a  solempne  and  a  gret  fraternity. 

■  Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  364. 

5.  Fitted  to  excite  or  express  serious  or  devout 
reflections;  grave;  impressive;  awe-inspiring: 
as,  a  solemn  pile  of  buildings. 

There  raignd  a  solemne  silence  over  all. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viiL  29. 
A  figure  like  your  father  .  .  . 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  201. 
It  [life]  becomes  vastly  more  solemn  than  death ;  for  we 
are  not  responsible  for  dying;  we  are  responsible  for  liv- 
ing. J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  75. 

6.  Marked  by  seriousness  or  earnestness  in  lan- 
guage or  demeanor;  impressive;  grave:  as,  to 
make  a  solemn  promise ;  a  solemn  utterance. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me? 

Sliak.,  K.  John,  ly.  2.  90. 
What  signifies  breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  prom- 
ises?— all  that's  of  no  consequence,  you  know. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2. 

7.  Affectedly  grave,,  serious,  or  important:  as, 
to  put  on  a  solemn  face. 
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How  would  an  old  Roman  laugh,  were  it  possible  for 
iiim  to  see  the  solemn  dissertations  that  have  been  made 
on  these  weighty  subjects !      Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  299. 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  To  an  Insect. 

8.  Aoeompanied  -with  all  due  forms  or  cere- 
monies ;  made  in  form ;  formal ;  regular :  no w 
chiefly  a  law  term:  as,  probate  in  solemn  form. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1615,  the  Catholic  monarch,  by  a 
solemn  act  in  cortes,  held  at  Eurgos,  incorporated  his  new 
conquests  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  23. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Sicily  did  official  formalism 
acknowledge  even  French,  much  less  Italian,  as  a  fit  tongue 
for  solemn  documents. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVn.  660. 

9.  Sober;  gloomy;  dark:  noting  color  or  tint. 
[Rare.] 

'Tia  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,  .  .  . 
That  can  denote  me  truly.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 78. 
We  see  in  needleworks  and  embroideries  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn 
ground  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon 
a  lightsome  ground.  Bacon,  Adversity  (ed.  1887). 

Solemn  degradation,  in  eccles.  law.  See  degradation,  1 
(a).—  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See  covmant.— 
Solemn  service,  specifically,  in  the  Church  qf  England, 
a  choral  celebration  of  the  communion. =Syn.  6.  August, 
venerable,  grand,  stately.— 6.  Serious,  etc.  (see  grave3), 
reverential,  sober. 

solemnt,  v.  t.  [<  solemn,  a.]  To  solemnize. 
[Rare.] 

They  [the  Laponesi  tolemne  marriages,  and  begynne  the 
same  with  fyre  and  flynte. 

S.  Eden,  tr.  of  Jacobus  Ziglerus  (First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  302). 

SOlemness  (sol'em-nes),  n.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  solemn ;  seriousness  or  gravity  of 
manner ;  solemnity.    Also  solemnness. 

Prithee,  Tirgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door  ahd  go 
along  with  us.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  S.  120. 

solemnisation,  solemnise,  etc.  See  solemniza- 
tion, etc. 
solemnity  (so-lem'ni-ti),  n.;  pi.  solemnities 
(-tiz).  [<  ME.  solempnitee,  solempm/te,  solenite, 
solempte,  <  OP.  solempnite,  sollempnite,  solenniie, 
F.  solennit6  =  Sp.  solemnidad  =  Pg.  solemnidade 
=  It.  solennitd,,  <  L.  soUemnita{t-)s,  soUennita{  t-)s, 
a  solemnity,  <  sollem/ms,  sollennis,  solemn:  see 
solemn."]  1.  A  rite  or  ceremony  performed  with 
religious  reverence ;  a  ceremonial  or  festal  oc- 
casion ;  ceremony  in  general ;  celebration ;  fes- 
tivity. 

He  .  .  .  broughte  hire  hoom  with  him  in  his  contre, 
With  mochel  glorie  and  gret  solempnite. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 12. 
And  nowe  in  places  colde 
Sol&mpnitee  of  sheryng  sheepes  is  holde. 

PiUladim,  Husbondne  (£.  £.  T.  a.),  p.  162. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  376. 
TTse  all  your  sports, 
All  your  solemnities:  'tis  the  king's  day  to-morrow. 
His  birth-day  and  his  marriage.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  3. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  solemn; 
gravity;  impressiveness ;  solemness:  as,  the 
solemnity  of  his  manner;  a  ceremony  of  great 
solemnity. 

So  my  state. 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  69. 
Have  they  faith 
In  what  with  such  solemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture  they  propound  to  our  belief? 

•     Cowper,  Task,  v.  648. 

3.  Affected  or  mock  gravity  or  seriousness ;  an 
aspect  of  pompous  importance. 

Solemnity  'a  a  cover  for  a  sot.    Toung,  love  of  Fame,  IL 

4.  In  law,  a  solemn  or  formal  observance;  the 
formality  requisite  to  render  an  act  valid. — 
Paschal  solemnity.    See  paschtd. 

solemnizatet  (so-lem'ni-zat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  so- 
lemmzatas,  pp.  of  solemnieare,  solemnize :  see 
solemnize."]    To  solemnize. 

solemnization  (sol^em-ni-za'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
solemnisation;  as  solemnize  +  -aiion.]  The  act 
of  solemnizing;  celebration.  Also  written  soJ- 
emrtisaUon. 

The  day  and  time  appointed  for  Solemnization  of  Mat- 
rimony. Book  of  Comimmi  Prayer. 

solemnize  (sol'em-nJz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sol- 
emnized, ppr.  solemnizing.  [Early  mod.  E.  sol- 
empnyse,  <  ME.  solemnysen,  <  OP.  solempniser, 
solenniser,  P.  solenniser  =  Sp.  Pg.  aolemnizar 
(cf.  It.  solenneggiare),  <  ML.  solemnizare,  solen- 
nizare,  <  L.  sollemnis,  sollennis,  solemn:   see 
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solemn."]  If.  To  perform  annually;  perform 
as  the  year  comes  roimd. 

As  in  this  moone  in  places  warm  and  glade 

Thi  graffing  good  it  is  to  solemnyse. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

2.  To  honor  by  ceremonies;  celebrate:  as,  to 
solemnize  the  birth  of  Christ. 

To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchemist. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  77. 

3.  To  perform  with  ritual  ceremonies,  or  ac- 
cording to  legal  forms :  used  especially  of  mar- 
riage. 

Baptism  to  be  administered  in  one  place,  and  marriage 
sokmnized  in  another.  Hooker. 

Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  9.  6. 

I  saw  a  Procession  that  the  Priests  solemnized  in  the 
streets.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 104. 

4.  To  render  solemn;  make  serious,  grave,  and 
reverential:  as,  to  solemnize  the  mind  for  the 
duties  of  the  sanctuary. 

A  solemnizing  twilight  is  the  very  utmost  which  could 
ever  steal  over  Homer's  diction.    De  Quince,  Homer,  iii. 

Also  spelled  solemnise. 
=Syn,  2  and  3.  Oiscroe,  OommeTKorate,  etc.  See  celetrate. 
solemnizet  (sol'em-niz),  n.    [<  solemnize,  v.] 
Solemnization.   "[Kare.] 

Fidelia  and  Sparanza  virgins  were ; 

Though  spousd,  yet  wanting  wedlocks  solemnize. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  z.  4. 

solemnizer  (sol'em-ni-zer),  n.  [<  solemnize  + 
-eri.]  One  who  solemnizes ;  one  who  performs 
a  solemn  rite.  Also  spelled  solemniser. 
solemnly  (sol'em-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  solemply, 
solempnely,  solenliche;  <  solemn  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
solemn  manner,  (a)  With  religious  ceremonies ;  rev- 
erently ;  devoutly. 

And  the  angels  bifore  gan  gang, 
Singand  all  f  ul  solempnely. 
And  makand  noblU  melody. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 
(fi)  With  impressive  seriousness. 

I  do  solemiUy  assure  the  reader  that  he  is  the  only  per- 
son from  whom  I  have  heard  that  objection.  Sa>4ft. 

Xc)  With  all  due  form;  ceremoniously;  formally ;  regularly : 

as,  this  question  has  been  sote/mvly  decided  in  the  highest 

courts. 

Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  93. 

((2)  With  formal  gravity,  importance,  or  stateliness ;  with 

pompous  or  affected  gravity. 

His  resons  he  spak  ful  solempnely. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  274. 
The  ministers  of  state,  who  gave  us  law. 
In  corners,  with  selected  friends,  withdraw ; 
There  in  deaf  murmurs  solemnly  are  wise.    J)ryden. 

solemnness,  n.    See  solemness. 
solemnyt,  n.    [<  L.  sollemne,_  pi.  sollemrda,  a  re- 
ligious rite,  festival  solemnity,  neut.  of  sollem- 
nis, religious,  solemn:  see  solemn.]    Solemnity. 
[Rare.] 

Else  the  glory  of  all  these  solemnies  had  perished  like  a 
blaze,  and  gone  out,  in  the  beholders'  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

solempnet,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  solemn. 

Solemya  (so-lem'i-a),  n.    See  Solenomya. 

SOlen  (so'len),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  solen,  <  Gt.  aakitv, 
a  channel,  pipe,  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  perhaps  the 
razor-fish.]  1.  In  surg.,  same  as  cradle,  4  (6) 
(2). — 2.  \cap.]  [NL.]  Agenusof  bival-^emol- 
iusks,  typical  of  the  family  Solenidse,  of  which 

5.  vagina,  a  common  razor-fish  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  is  the  best-known  species. — 3.  Any 
member  of  this  genus,  or  a  related  form;  a 
razor-olam,  razor-fish,  or  razor-shell.  See  So- 
lenidss,  and  cut  under  Ensis. 

Solenacea  (sol-e-na'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Solen 
+  -acea.]    Same  as  Solenidse.    Menke,  1828. 

solenacean  (sol-e-na'se-an),  a.  and  re.     [<  Sole- 
nacea +  -an.]    1,  a.  CH  or  pertaining  to  the 
Solenacea  or  Solenidse;  solenaceous. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Solenacea. 

solenaceous  (sol-e-ua'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  Solena- 
cea +  -ous.]  Resembling  a  solen;  belonging 
to  the  Solenacea;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  So- 


SOlenarium  (sol-e-na'ri-um),  «.;  pi.  solenaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gt.  au^v,  a  channel,  pipe,  + 
-dnwn.]  Either  of  the  two  (right  and  left) 
tubes  of  the  spiral  proboscis  or  antlia  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.    Kirty  and  Spenee. 

solen-ark  (so'len-ark),  n.  An  ark-shell  of  the 
subfamily  Solenellinse. 

Solenella  (sol-e-nera),  n.  [NL.,  <  Solen  + 
dim.  -ella.]  A  genus  of  Ledidse,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Solenellinx.    Also  called  Malletia. 


Solenoglypha 

Solenellinse  (soFe-ne-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sol- 
enella +  -Jn«.  ]  A.  subfamily  of  Ledidse,  charac- 
terized by  the  external  ligament.  Also  called 
Malletiinse. 

soleness  (sol'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  sole, 
alone,  or  unconnected  with  others ;  singleness. 

France  has  an  advantage,  .  .  .  which  is  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  its  sdeness,  continuity  of  riches  and  power 
within  itself,  and  the  nature  of  its  government. 

Chesterfield.    (Latham.) 

solenette  (sol-e-nef);  n.  [<  sole^  -I-  dim. 
-(n)ette.]  A  fish,  the  little  sole,  or  dwarf  sole, 
Solea  minuta  or  MonocMrus  linguatulus,  a  Euro- 
pean flatfish,  about  5  inches  long,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color  on  the  upper  side. 

Solenhofen  limestone.  A  rock  quarried  at 
Solenhof  en  (or  Solnhofen)  in  Bavaria,  it  belongs 
to  the  Upper  or  White  Jura,  and  is  of  the  same  geological 
age  as  the  Eimmeridge  group  of  England.  It  is  remark- 
able as  furnishing  the  world  with  the  only  really  satisfac- 
tory lithogi'aphic  stone,  and  as  containing  an  extremely 
varied  and  well-preserved  fauna,  preeminent  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  the  earliest  known  bird,  the  archteopteryx. 

Solenidse  (s6-len'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Fleming, 
1828),  <  Solen  -i-  -idse.]  A  family  of  bivalve 
moUusks,  typified  by  the  genus  5ote)j ;  the  razor- 
shells  :  so  called  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  shell  in  form  to  a  razor.  The  animal  is  elon- 
gate ;  the  siphons  are  short  and  united ;  the  foot  is  rather 
large  and  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  the  long  slender  shell 
has  nearly  parallel  dorsal  and  ventral  contours,  and  is  trun- 
cate or  subtruncate  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  while  the 
hinge  is  nearly  or  quite  terminal  and  has  usually  a  single 
tooth  in  each  valve ;  and  the  pallial  line  has  a  deep  sinus. 
The  species  are  widely  distributed  and  numerous,  belong- 
ing to  several  genera.  See  cut  under  Ensis.  Also  Sile- 
nacea. 

solenite  (sol'e-nit),  n.  [<  6r.  aa^^,  a  channel, 
pipe  (see  solen),  +  -ite^.]  A  fossil  razor-shell, 
or  some  similar  shell. 

solenoconcll  (so-le'no-kongk),  n.  [<  NL.  Sole- 
noconchse.]  A"  tootH-shell  or  dentaUid,  as  a 
member  of  the  Solenoconchse. 

Solenoconcliee  (so-le-ng-kong'ke),  w.jjZ.   [NL., 

<  Grr.  aa^^,  a  channel,  pipe,  -I-  Koyx?i,  a  shell: 
see  conch.]  An  order  or  a  class  of  moUusks ; 
the  tooth-shells:  so  called  from  the  tubular 
shell .  As  an  order,  the  Solenoeonchx  are  the  only  order  of 
the  class  Scaphopoda;  as  a  class,  the  name  is  synonymous 
with  the  latter.  See  DevJtaliidse.  Also  Prosopocephala, 
Solenoeoneha. 

Solenodon  (so-len'o-don),  n.  [NL.  (Brandt, 
1833),  <  Gr.  huT^v,' &  channel,  pipe,  +  blohg 
(bSovT-)  =  B.  tooth.]  1.  The  typical  and  only 
genus  of  the  family  Solenodontidse,  containing 
the  opossum-shrews,  S.  paradoxus  of  Hayti  and 
S.  cubanus  of  Cuba,  respectively  called  agouta 
and  almigui.  They  are  insectivorous  mammals,  singu- 
larly resembling  opossums,  with  a  long  cylin(boid  snout, 
long  scaly  tail,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  fore  feet  with 
very  long  claws,  the  ears  moderate  and  rounded,  and  the 
pelage  long  and  harsh.  See  SolenodorUidse.  Also  Solerw- 
donta. 

2.  [I.C.]  A  species  of  this  genus;  asolenodont. 
See  almiqui,  and  cut  under  agouta. 

solenodont  ?s9-len'6-dont),  a.  and  n.     [<  Solen- 
odon(t-).]    I.  o.  Of  "or  pertaining  to  the  ;Sofe»o- 
dontidx,  or  having  their  characters. 
II.  n.  A  solenodon. 

Solenodontidse  (so-le-no-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Solenodon(t-)  +  '-idee.]  A  family  of 
mammals,  of  the  Order  InsecUvora,  peculiar  to 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  related  to  the  Madagascar 
Centetidee,  but  has  the  pelage  without  spines,  the  penis 
abdominal,  the  testes  perinea,  the  teats  on  the  buttocks, 
the  uterine  horns  ending  in  csecal  sacs,  the  intestine  with- 
out a  caecum,  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct,  the  pubic 
symphysis  short,  the  skull  slender  with  an  orfcital  con- 
striction, small  brain-case,  large  squamosal  bones,  annu- 
lar tympanies,  no  postorbital  processes  or  zygomatic 
arches,  and  the  dental  formula  characteristic  There  i& 
but  one  genus,  Solenodon.    See  cut  under  agniUi. 

Solenogastra  (so-le-no-gas'tra),  n.  pi.    [NL.] 
Same  as  Solenogastres. 
Solenogastres  (so-le-no-gas'trez),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Gr.aa?!.^,  a  channel,  pipe,  +  yaar^p,  the  belly.] 
-A.  group  proposed  by  Gegenbaur  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  two  genera  Neomenia  (with  Proneo- 
menia)  and  Chsetoderma:  now  referred  to  the 
isopleurous  Molliisca.  See  Isopleura,  and  cut 
under  Neomenia. 

SOlenoglyph  (so-le'no-glif),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
aaTJfv,  a  channel,  pipe,  +  ■yMj(j>eiv,  carve,  out :  see 
glyph.]  I.  a.  Having  apparently  hollow  or  per- 
forated maxillary  teeth  specialized  and  iso- 
lated from  the  rest;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  So- 
lenoglypha,  or  having  their  characters.  These 
teeth  are  the  venom-fangs  of  snoh  serpents  as  vipers  and 
rattlesnakea.  They  are  not  actually  perforated,  but  have 
an  involute  groove  whose  lips  roll  together  and  fuse, 
forming  a  tube  through  which  the  poison  is  spirted  when 
thesnake  strikes.  See  out  under  Crotalm. 
n.  m.  A  solenoglyphic  serpent. 

Solenoglypha,  SolenoglypMa  (sol-e-nog'li-fa, 
so-le-no-glif 'i-a),  n.pl.    [NL. :  see  solenoghjphi] 
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The  viperine  or  crotalif orm  serpents,  a  group  of 
the  oiaev  Ophidia,  having  the  maxillary  teeth 
few, oanaliculated, andfang-like.  it inoludessome 
of  the  most  venomous  serpents,  as  the  rattlesnakes  or  pit- 
vipers,  and  the  true  vipers  or  adders.  Nearly  all  fall  in 
the  two  families  CrotaiidsB  and  Viperidse,  though  two 
others  (Caimdie  and  AtractaiiMida)  are  recognized.  See 
Proteroglypha,  and  cuts  under  adder,  CroMua,  pit-mper, 
and  ratUemake. 

solenoglyphic  (so-le-no-glif'ik),  a.    [<  soleno- 
glyph  +  -ic]    Same  a,a' solenoglyph. 
solenoid  (so-le'noid),  n.  [<  Gr.  atArivoei&ijQ,  pipe- 
shaped,  grooved,  <  auXfv,  a  channel,  pipe,  + 
cidof,  form.]    A  helix  of  copper  or  other  con- 
ducting      wire 
wound   in    the 
form  of  a  cylin- 
der so  as  to  be 
nearly    equiva- 
lent to  a  number 
of    equal    and 
parallel     circu- 
lar circuits   ar- 
ranged upon  a 
common     axis. 
Solenoid.  Iheendsotthewire 

are  brought  to  the 
middle  point,  and  when  a  current  is  passed  through  the 
circuit  the  solenoid  behaves,  as  far  as  external  action  is  con- 
cerned, like  a  long  and  thin  bar  magnet.  For  this  reason, 
such  a  magnet  is  called  a  solenoidai  trutgnet ;  and  Ampere's 
theory  of  magnetism  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
magnets  and  solenoidal  systems  of  currents  are  fundamen- 
tally identical. 

A  magnetic  solenoid  is  an  infinitely  thin  bar  of  any  form 
longitudinally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  in- 
versely as  the  area  of  the  normal  section  [that  is,  the 
cross-section  perpendicular  to  the  length]  in  different 
parts.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  1. 157. 

solenoidal  (sol-e-noi'dal),  a.  [<  solenoid  +  -al.'] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  solenoid ;  resembling 
a  solenoid,  or  equivalent  to  a  solenoid  magneti- 
cally—  Solenoidal  magnet.    See  magnet. 

solenoidally  (sol-e-noi'dal-i),  adv.  As  a  sole- 
noid.   Enq/o.  Brit,  XV.  '231. 

Solenomya  (sol-e-no'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Solen 
+  Mya^.1  The  typical  genus  of  SoUnomyidse: 
so  called  because 
supposed  to  com- 
bine characters 
of  the  genera 
Solen  and  Mya. 
Menke,l8Z0.  Al- 
so Soleniya. 

Solenomjddee 
(SQ-le-no-mi'i- 

de),  n.  pi'.  [NL.,  <  Solenomya  +  -idse.2  Afamily 
of  bivalve  mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Sole- 
nomya. The  mantle-lobes  are  mostly  united,  with  a  single 
siphonal  orifice  and  one  pedal  opening ;  the  toot  is  elon- 
gated, and  there  is  a  pair  of  narrow  appendiculate  bran- 
chiae; the  shell  is  equivalve,  with  a  thin,  spreading  epi- 
dermis, toothless  hinge,  and  internal  ligament.  These 
bivalves  are  sometimes  called  pod-gapers.  Also  Soleno- 
myadee  (J.  E.  Gray,  1840)  and  Solemyidas. 

solenostome  (so-le'no-stom),  n.  [<  Solenosto- 
m)(s.]    A  solenostombid. 

Solenostomi  (sol-e-nos'to-mi),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
order of  lophobranehiate'  fishes  with  an  ante- 
rior spinous  dorsal  and  spinous  ventral  fins, 
including  the  family  Solenostotnidse. 

Solenostomidse  (so-le-uo-stom'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Solenostomiis  +  -idse.l  A  family  of  sol- 
enostomous  lophobranehiate  fishes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Solenostomus.  An  anterior  high  short  spi- 
nous dorsal  and  a  posterior  low  one  are  widely  separated ; 
the  pectorals  are  inserted  low  on  narrow  bases,  and  the 
caudal  is  well  developed.  The  few  known  species  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Indo-Paci&c  ocean.  The  females  carry  their 
eggs  under  the  belly,  in  a  pouch  formed  by  the  ventral 
fins.    Also  SolenostmnaUdx. 

solenostomoid  (sol-f-nos'to-moid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Solenostomus  +  -hid.]  1'.  a.  Of,  or  having 
characters  of,  the  Solenostomidse ;  solenosto- 
mous. 

II.  n.  A  solenostome ;  any  fish  of  the  family 
Solenostomidee. 

solenostomous  (sol-f-nos'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ao- 
lip>,  a  channel,  pipe,  4-  ard/jta,  mouth.]  In  ichth. , 
having  a  tubular  or  fistulous  snout,  as  a  pipe- 
fish of  the  genus  Solenostomus;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Solenostomi  or  Solenostomidse. 

Solenostomus  (sol-e-nos'to-mus),  n.  [NL. 
(Lac6p6de,  1803),  <  (Jr.  aaX^,  a  channel,  pipe, 
+  ardfia,  mouth.]     The  typical  genus  of  Sole- 


Solenomya  togata  (right  valve). 


SotenostomHS  cyanofiterus. 
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nostomidse,  including  such  species  as  S.  cya- 
nopterus.    Also  Solenostoma. 

sole-piece  (sol'pes),  n.  In  mining,  the  lower 
part  of  a  set  or  dumz.  See  the  quotation  un- 
der se<l,  n.,  13  (6). 

sole-plate  (sol 'plat),  n.  1.  In  mack.,  a  bed- 
plate: as,  the  sole-plate  of  an  engine. —  2.  In  a 
water-wheel,  the  baok  part  of  a  bucket,  it  is 
often  formed  by  a  continuous  cylinder  concentric  with  the 
axis  of  the  wheel,  and  having  the  buckets  built  upon  it. 
R  H.  KnigM. 
Also  called  lobe-plate. 

solert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sollar. 

sole-reflex  (s61're"fleks),  n.    See  reflex. 

soleret,  n.    See  solleret. 

solertt  (sol'ert),  a.  [<  L.  sollers,  less  correctly 
solers  (,-ert-),  skilful,  clever,  crafty,  <  solliis, 
all  (see  sole^),  +  ar(t-)s,  art,  craft:  see  art2.] 
Crafty;  subtle. 

It  was  far  more  reasonable  to  think  that,  because  man 
was  the  wisest  (or  most  adlert  and  active)  of  all  animals, 
therefore  he  had  hands  given  him. 

Oudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  685. 

solertiousnesst  (so-16r'shus-nes),  n.  [<  *soler- 
tious  (<  L.  sollertia,  solerUa,  skill,  cunning,  < 
sollers,  solers,  skilful)  +  -Jiess.]  The  quality  of 
being  solert;  subtleness;  expertness;  clever- 
ness; skill. 

The  king  confessed  that  they  had  hit  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  secret  meaning :  which  abounded  to  the 
praise  of  Mr.  Williams'  golerHousness. 

Bp.  Haeiet,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  22.    (Damea.) 

soleship  (sol'ship),  n.  [<  sole^  +  -sMp.']  Limi- 
tation to  only  one  individual ;  sole  or  exclusive 
right;  monopoly.     [Rare.] 

The  soleship  of  election,  which,  by  the  ancient  canons, 
was  in  the  bishops,  they  would  have  asserted  wholly  to 
themselves.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  232. 

sole-tile  (sol'til),  n.  A  form  of  tile  used  for 
bottoms  of  sewers,  muffles,  etc.,  of  which  the 
whole  circumference  is  not  in  one  piece.  It  is 
made  flat  or  curved,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  case.    See  cuts  under  sewerS.  E.  H.  KnigM. 

soleus  (so-le'us),  n.)  pi.  soM  (-i).  [NL.,  also 
solseus  (and  soZeo),<  L.  solea,  the  sole  of  the  foot: 
see  sofei.]  A  broad  flat  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  situated  immediately  in  front  of  (deeper 
than)  the  gastrocnemius,  it  arises  from  the  back 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  and  tibia,  and  its  tendon  unites 
with  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis. 
The  soleus  is  not  a  common  muscle,  and  its  great  bulk  in 
man,  where  it  largely  contributes  to  the  swelling  of  the 
calf,  is  exceptional,  and  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
smallness  of  the  plantaris.  See  cuts  under  musclei-  and 
tendon. 

soleynt,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sul- 
len. 

sol-fa  (sol'fa),  V.  [In  ME.  solfe,  solfye,  <  OP. 
solfier,  F.  solfier  =  Sp.  solfear  =  Pg.  solfear, 
solf^ar  =  It.  solfeggiare,  sing  in  gamut,  sing  by- 
note,  <  sol  +  fa,  names  of  notes  of  the  gamut. 
Cf.  solfeggio.']  I.  intrans.  In  music,  to  solmi- 
zate,  or  sing  solfeggi!. 

I  haue  be  prest  and  parsoun  passynge  thretti  wynter, 
gete  can  I  neither  sol/e  ne  synge  ne  seyntes  lyues  rede. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  423. 

II.  trans.  In  music,  to  sing  to  solmization- 
syllables  instead  of  to  words. 
sol-fa  (sol'fa),  n.  and  a.  [See  sol-fa,  v.]  I.  n. 
In  music:  (a)  The  syllables  used  in  solmiza- 
tion  taken  collectively;  the  act  or  process  of 
solmization;  solfeggio;  also,  rarely,  same  as 
scale  or  gamut. 
As  out  of  an  alphabet  or  sol-fa. 

MUtxm,  Areopagitica,  p.  40. 
Now  was  our  overabundant  quaver  and  trilling  done 
away,  and  in  lieu  thereof  was  instituted  the  sol-fa. 

Swift,  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

(6)  See  tonic  sol-fa,  under  tonic,    (c)  The  roll 
or  baton  used  by  the  leaders  of  Italian  choirs. 
II.   a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  solmization  in 
singing:  as,  the  sol-fa  method,  or  tonic  sol-fa 
method. 

sol-faing  (sol'fa-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  oisol-fa,  v.] 
In  music,  same  as  solmization. 
SOl-faist  (sol'fa-ist),  n.  [<  sol-fa  +  -ist.]  In 
music,  one  who  uses  or  advocates  solmization. 
—  Tonic  sol-faist,  one  who  uses  the  tonic  sol-fa  system 
(which  see,  under  tonic). 

The  Tonic  Sol-faists  are  now  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
eral musical  life  of  the  country. 

Atheneeum,  No.  3193,  p.  24. 

SOlfamization  (soFfa-mi-za'shon),  n.  [<  sol  + 
fa  +  mi  +  -4ze  +  -ation.]    Same  as  solmization. 

solfanaria  (sol-fa-na'ri-a),  n.  [It.,  <  solfo,  sa\- 
■gbcax:  s&Q  s^iVphwr.]    A  sulphur-mine. 

solfatara  (sol-fa-ta'ra),  n.  [<  It.  solfatara,  < 
solfo,  sulphur:  see  sulyhur.]  An  area  of  more 
or  less  corroded  and  disintegrated  volcanic 
rook,  over  which. sulphurous  gases,  steam,  and 
other  volcanic  emanations  escape  through  va- 
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rious  orifices,  frequently  giving  rise  to  what 
are  known  as  mud-volcanoes,  mud-cones,  or 
salses ;  a  region  of  dying  or  dormant  voloanism. 
solfataric  (sol-fa-ta'rik),  a.  [<  solfatara  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  solfatara. 

Solfataric  gases  still  issue,  and  are  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  so^ataric  action  upon  chromic  iron. 

Amer.  Jam.  Sm.,  3d  ser.,  XXXIX.  73. 

solfeggio  (sol-fej'io),  n. ;  pi.  solfeggU  (-ii).    [It., 

<  sol  -I-  fa,  names  of  notes  of  the  gamut  (see 
sol-fa),  +  -eggio,  a  common  It.  termination.]  In 
music:  (a)  Same  as  solmization.  (6)  A  vocal 
exercise  consisting  of  tones  variously  com- 
bined in  steps,  skips,  or  running  passages, 
sung  either  to  simple  vowels  or  to  arbitrary 
syllables,  and  designed  to  develop  the  quality, 
flexibility,  and  power  of  the  voice. 

solferino  (sol-fe-re'no),  n.  [So  named  from 
Solferino  in  Italy,  because  this  color  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  (1859)  of  the  French  vic- 
tory of  Solferino.  Cf.  magenta.]  The  color  of 
rosaniline ;  an  intensely  chromatic  and  lumi- 
nous purplish  rose-color.    See  purple. 

SOli^  n.    Italian  plural  of  solo. 

Sollbranchia  (s6-li-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  solus,  sole,  +  brancMse,  gills.]  Pishes:  a 
synonym  of  Pisces.    Zatreille. 

solicit  (so-lis'it),  V.     [<  ME.  solieiten,  solycyten, 

<  OP.  solidter,  P.  solliciter  =  Pr.  sollioitar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  solicitar  =  It.  sollecitare,  sollicitare,  <  L. 
sollioitare,  less  correctly  solicitare,  agitate, 
arouse,  solicit,  <  soUioitus,  less  correctly  soli- 
citus,  agitated,  anxious,  punctilious,  lit.  'thor- 
oughly moved,'  <  OL.  sollus,  whole,  entire  (see 
sofes,  solemn),  +  L.  dtus,  aroused,  pp.  of  ciere, 
shake,  excite,  cite:  see  dte^.    Cf.  solicitous.] 

1.  trans.  1 .  To  arouse  or  excite  to  action ;  sum- 
mon; invite;  tempt;  allure;  entice. 

That  fruit  .  .  .  solictted  her  longing  eye. 

Milton,  V.  L.,  ix.  743. 
Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  tail  not  to  solicit 
their  proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind. 
Loelce,  Human  IJnderstanding,  II.  i.  §  6. 

2.  In  criminal  law :  {a)  To  incite  (another)  to 
commit  a  crime.  (6)  To  entice  (a  man)  in  a 
public  place:  said  of  a  prostitute,  (c)  To  en- 
deavor to  bias  or  influence  by  the  offer  of  a 
bribe. 

The  judge  is  solicited  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  parties, 
and  they  do  not  approach  empty-handed.        Brougha/m. 

3.  To  disturb;  disquiet;  make  anxious.  [A 
Latinism.] 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid. 

maton,  P.  L.,  viii.  167. 
But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  seek  to  obtain;  strive  after,  especially 
by  pleading;  ask  (a  thing)  with  some  degree 
of  earnestness  or  persistency:  as,  to  solicit  an 
ofice  or  a  favor;  to  solicit  orders. 

But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Shah,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 120. 

To  solimt  by  labour  what  might  be  ravished  by  arms  was 
esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit. 

GMon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ix. 
The  port .  .  .  was  crowded  with  those  who  hastened  to 
solieU  permission  to  share  in  the  enterprise. 

Banercft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  40. 

5.  To  petition  or  ask  (a  person)  with  some  de- 
gree of  earnestness  or  persistency;  make  peti- 
tion to. 

Did  1  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  744. 

6t.  To  advocate;  plead;  enforce  the  claims 
of ;  act  as  solicitor  or  advocate  for  or  with  ref- 
erence to. 

Should 
My  brother  henceforth  study  to  forget 
The  vow  that  he  hath  made  thee,  I  would  ever 
Solicit  thy  desert.       Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  v.  1. 
Who  solicited  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  infirm,  the 
lame  and  wounded,  the  vagrant  and  lunatic,  with  such  a 
particular  industry  and  zeal  as  had  those  great  and  blessed 
effects  which  we  at  this  day  see  and  feel. 

Bp.  Atterlury,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 
=Syn.  4  and  5.  Request,  Beg,  etc.  (seeo»i:l),  press,  urge, 
pray,  plead  tor  or  with,  sue  for. 
II.  intrans.  To  make  solicitation. 
There  are  greater  numbers  of  persons  who  soliai,  for 
places  ...  in  our-own  country,  than  in  any  other, 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  48. 
When  the  same  distress  solicits  the  second  time,  we  then 
feel  with  diminished  sensibility. 

Ooldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 
solicitt (so-lis'it), ».    l<  solicitfV.]    Solicitation; 
request.     [Rare.] 

Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solidte. 

Shak.,  Cymbellne,  ii.  8.  62. 
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Within  this  hour  he  means  his  first  solicit 
And  personal  siege. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  i.  2. 
SOlicitant  (so-lis'i-tant),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  solliei- 
tan(t-)s,  soUcitan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  solUdtare,  urge, 
incite:  aee  solicit.']    I.  a.  Solicitous;  seeking; 
making  petition :  as,  soUcitant  of  a  job.  Enoyc. 
Diet. 
II.  n.  One  who  solicits.    Imp.  Diet. 
SOlicitatet  (so-lis'i-tat),  v.  t.    [<  L.  sollidtatus, 
solicitatus,  pp.  of  solUcitare,  soUcitare,  solicit: 
see  solicit.']    To  solicit. 

[Hef  did  urge  and  eolidtate  him,  according  to  his  man- 
ner of  words,  to  recant. 
Foxe,  quoted  in  Maitland  on  Reformation,  p.  494.  (Datites.) 

SOlicitatet  (so-Us'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  solUdtatus, 
solicitatus,  pp. :  see  solicit.]    Solicitous. 

Beinge  no  lesse  tolicitate  lor  them  seines  then  medi- 
tatjmge  in  what  daunger  theyr  f  elowes  had  byn  in  Riuo 
Nigro. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  121). 

SoUcitation  (so-lis-i-ta'shon),  ».  [Formerly 
also  solUdtation;  <  OP.  solicitation,  P.  sollUnta- 
tion  =  Sp.  solidtacion  =  Pg.  solicitacao  =  It. 
solledtazione,  soMcitazione,  <  L.  sollicitaUo{n-), 
soZJCTto«Jo(«-),  vexation,  instigation,  <  solUcitare, 
soUcitare,  pp.  sollidtatus,  urge,  incite,  solicit: 
see  solicit.]  The  act  of  soliciting,  (a)  Excitation ; 
luTltation;  temptation;  allurement;  enticement;  dis- 
turbing effect. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which,  by  a 
constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the  mind  con- 
stantly to  them.  Locke. 

The  power  of  sustained  attention  grows  with  the  ability 
to  resist  distractions  and  solicitations. 

J.  SuUy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  99. 

To  use  an  old-fashioned  expression  of  the  first  students 
of  gravitation  (an  expression  which  has  always  seemed  to 
me  amusingly  quaint),  the  solicitations  of  Jupiter's  attrac- 
tive force  are  as  urgent  on  a  swiftly  rushing  body  as  on 
one  at  rest.  Jf.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  115. 

(6)  In  criminal  law :  (1)  The  inciting  of  another  to  com- 
mit a  crime.  (2)  The  enticing  of  a  man  by  a  prostitute 
in  a  public  place.    (3)  Endeavor  to  influence  by  bribery. 

The  practice  of  judicial  solicitation  has  even  prevailed 
in  less  despotic  countries.  Broughami. 

(c)  An  earnest  request;  a  seelciug  with  some  degree  of 
zeal  and  earnestness  to  obtain  something  from  another : 
as,  the  soUcitaUon  of  a  favor. 

He  was  generally  poor,  and  often  sent  bold  solicitations 
to  eveiybody,  .  .  .  asking  for  places,  for  money,  and  even 
for  clothes.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  363. 

(dt)  Advocacy. 

So  as  ye  may  be  sure  to  have  of  him  effectual  concur- 
rence and  advise  in  the  furtherance  and  sollidtation  of 
your  charges,  whether  the  pope's  holiness  amend,  remain 
long  sick,  OT  (as  God  forbid)  should  fortune  to  die. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Hef.,  L  ii.  2. 
=8711.  (c)  Entreaty,  supplication,  importunity,  appeal, 
petition,  suit, 
solicitor  (so-lis'i-ter),  n.     [<  solidt  +  -eri.] 
Same  as  solidtor. 

I  .  .  .  thancke  God  that  ye  have  occasyon  govyn  unto 
you  to  be  a  soUycyter  and  setter  forth  of  such  thyngs  as 
do  and  shall  conserve  my  said  ende. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  To  S.  Gardiner  (Ellis's  Hist.  Iietters, 

[1st  ser.,  ciii.). 

solicitor  (s6-lis'i-tpr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  soli- 
dtovr,  <  Oi".  (and'i'.)  soUidtev/r  =  Pr.  sollidta- 
dor  =  Sp.  Pg.  solidtador  =  It.  solledtatore,  sol- 
lidtatore,  <  LL.  solUdtator,  solidtator,  a  solici- 
tor, first  Tised  in  sense  of  'a  tempter,  seducer,' 
ML.  an  advocate,  etc.,  <  L.  soUidtare,  solidtare, 
urge,  incite,  solicit :  see  solidt.]  If.  A  tempter ; 
an  instigator. 

Appetite  is  the  Will's  solicitor,  and  the  WUL  is  Appe- 
tite%  controller.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  7. 

2.  One  who  solicits;  one  who  asks  with  ear- 
nestness. 

We  single  you 
As  our  best-moving  fair  sdicitcrr. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1.  29. 

3.  An  advocate;  specifically,  one  who  repre- 
sents a  party  in  a  court  of  justice,  particularly 
a  court  of  equity.  Generally,  in  the  United  States, 
wherever  the  distinction  between  courts  of  law  and  of 
equity  remains,  practitioners  in  the  latter  are  termed  so- 
licitors. In  England  solicitors  are  officers  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  medium  between  banisters  and  the  gen- 
eral public ;  they  prepare  causes  for  the  barrister,  and 
have  a  right  of  audience  as  advocates  before  magistrates 
at  petty  sessions,  at  quarter-sessions  where  there  is  no 
bar,  in  county  courts,  and  in  the  bankruptcy  couri^  but 
th^  cannot  appear  as  advocates  in  any  of  the  superior 
courts,  or  at  assizes,  or  at  any  court  of  commission.  So- 
licitors were  at  one  time  officers  only  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, but  the  term  is  now  applied  to  all  attorneys.  In 
Scotland  solicitors  are  of  two  classes — solicitors  in  the 
supreme  court,  who  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
solicitors  in  England ;  and  solicitors  at  law,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  society  of  law-agents  at  Edinburgh,  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  and  entitled  to  practise  before  inferior 
courts ;  they  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  procurators. 
lAW-agents  of  both  kinds  in  Scotland  are  now  on  an  equal 
footing.    Slater. 
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Be  merry,  Cassio, 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Ttian  give  thy  cause  away. 

Shak.,  Othellq,  ill  3.  27. 

I  take  bishops  *o  be  the  worst  solicitors  in  the  world. 

Swift,  Letter,  Oct.  10, 1710. 
Caty  solicitor,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  an  officer 
having  charge  of  the  legal  business  of  a  municipality. — 
Crown  aoUcitor.  See  crown.—  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, an  officer  of  the  O^reaaury  Department  having  charge 
of  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  all  frauds,  and  the 
conduct  of  all  suits  Involving  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  except  those  arising  under  the  internal  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States,  wliich  are  in  charge  of  the  So- 
licitor of  Internal  Revenue. 

solicitor-general  (so-lis'i-tgr-jen'e-ral),  n.;  pi. 
soUdtors-general.  1.  In  England,  an  of&cer  of 
the  crown,  next  in  rank  to  the  attorney-general, 
with  whom  he  is  in  fact  associated  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  legal  business  of  the  crown  and 
public  offices.  On  him  generally  devolves  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  reve- 
nue cases,  patent  causes,  etc. — 2.  In  Scotland, 
one  of  the  crown  counsel,  next  in  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  lord  advocate,  to  whom  he 
gives  his  aid  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
crown,  in  conducting  prosecutions,  etc. —  3.  In 
the  United  States:  (a)  The  second  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  assists  the  attorney- 
general,  and  in  his  absence  performs  his  duties. 
(6)  A  chief  law  officer  of  some  of  the  States,  cor- 
responding to  the  attorney-general  in  others. 
'PT.  C.  An&son,  Law  Diet. 

solicitorship  (so-Us'i-tor-ship),  n.  [<  solidtor 
+  -ship.]  1.  The  office  or  status  of  solicitor. 
— 2.  A  mock  respectful  title  of  address  applied 
with  a  possessive  pronoun  to  a  solicitor.  Com- 
pare the  analogous  use  of  lordship.  [Rare.] 
Your  good  solidtorship,  and  rogue  Welbom, 
Were  brought  into  her  presence. 

Maseinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  ii.  3. 

solicitous  (so-lis'i-tus),  a.  [=  Sp.  soUdto  =  Pg. 
solidto  =  It.  solledto,  sollicito,  <  L.  solUdtus, 
less  correctly  soUdius,  agitated,  disturbed, 
anxious,  careful:  see  solidt.]  Anxious;  con- 
cerned; apprehensive;  eager,  whether  to  ob- 
tain something  desirable  or  to  avoid  some- 
thing evil;  very  desirous;  greatly  concerned; 
disturbed;  uneasy:  as,  a  soUdtous  temper  or 
temperament :  generally  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive, or  by  aiout,  concerning,  or  for  (less  fre- 
quently of)  before  the  object  of  anxiety  or 
concern. 

Ever  suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly 
drooping  without  reason.      Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  164. 
You  are  soliciiffus  of  the  good-will  of  the  meanest  per- 
son, uneasy  at  his  ill-will. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  216. 

solicitously  (so-lis'i-tus-li),  adv.  In  a  solici- 
tous manner;  anxiously;  with  care  or  concern. 

solicitousness  (so-lis'i-tus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  solicitous ;  solicitude. 

solicitress  (so-lis'i-tres),  n.  [<  solidtor  +  -ess.] 
A  female  solicitor  or  petitioner. 

Beauty  is  a  good  solicitress  of  an  equal  suit,  especially 
where  youth  is  to  be  the  judge  thereof. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Northamptonshire. 

SOlicitrix  (so-lis'i-triks),  n.  [<  solidtor,  with 
accom.  L.  fem.  term,  -trix.]  Same  as  solidtress. 
Davies. 

solicitude  (so-lis'i-tiid),  n.  [<  OP.  solidtude, 
sollidtude,  P.  sollidtude  =  Pr.  sollidtut  =  Sp. 
solidtud  =  Pg.  solidtude  =  It.  soUedtitdine,  sol- 
Udtudine,  <  L.  solUdtudo,  solidtudo,  anxiety,  < 
sollidtus,  soUdtiis,  anxious,  solicitous:  see  so- 
lidtous.]  1.  The  state  of  being  solicitous; 
anxious  care;  carefulness;  anxiety;  concern; 
ea^er  uneasiness  of  mind  lest  some  desired 
thing  may  not  be  obtained  or  some  apprehend- 
ed evil  may  happen. 

The  terseness  and  brilliancy  of  his  diction,  though  not 
at  all  artificial  in  appearance,  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained without  labor  and  solicUude. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  E«v.,  1. 141. 
2.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  anxiety  or  concern. 
Mrs.  Todgers  looked  a  little  worn  by  cares  of  gravy  and 
other  such  solicitudes  arising  out  of  her  establishment. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxxii. 
=  Syn.  Concern,  Anxiety,  etc.    See  care. 

solicitudinous  (so-lis-i-tii'di-nus),  a.  [<  L.  sol- 
lidtudo,  solidtudo  {-din-),  solicitude,  +  -ous.] 
Full  of  solicitude.    [Kare.] 

Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously,  and  rather  care- 
fully solicitous  than  anxiously  solicitudinous. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  33. 

solid  (sol'id),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sollid;  <  MB.  solide,  <  OF.  solide,  vernacularly 
sonde,  P.  solide  =  Sp.  s4lido  =  Pg.  solido  =  It. 
solido,  sodo,  <  L.  solidus,  also  contracted  soldus, 

'  firm,  dense,  compact,  solid;  akin  to  OL.  sollns, 
whole,   entire,   Gr.   8/iof,  whole,   entire,   Skt. 


solid 

sarva,  all,  whole :  see  sole^.  Hence  ult.  sold^, 
soldo,  soP,  sou,  solder,  soldier,  consolidate,  etc.] 

1.  o.  1.  Resisting  flexure;  not  to  be  bent  with- 
out force;  capable  of  tangential  stress:  said  of 
a  kind  of  material  substance.    See  II.,  1. 

O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  1 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 129. 

2.  Completely  filled  up;  compact;  without  cavi- 
ties,"pores,  or  interstices ;  not  hollow:  as,  a«oM 
baU,  as  distinguished  from  a  'hollow  one ;  solid 
soda-water,  not  frothy. 

With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track. 
Shelley,  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills. 

3.  Firm;  strong:  as,  a,  solid  piei ;  a  soKd  wall. 
Doubtless  a  stanch  and  solid  peece  of  framework  as  any 

January  could  freeze  together. 

MiUon,  Areopagitica,  p.  40. 

4.  In  hot,  of  a  fleshy,  uniform,  undivided  sub- 
stance, as  a  bulb  or  root;  not  spongy  or  hol- 
low within,  as  a  stem. —  5.  In  anat.  and  zool. : 
(a)  Hard,  compact,  or  firm  in  consistency;  hav- 
ing no  cavities  or  spongy  structure:  opposed 
to  spongiose,  porous,  liollow,  cancellate,  exca- 
vated, etc.  (6)  In  entom.,  specifically,  formed 
of  a  single  joint,  or  of  several  joints  so  closely 
applied  that  they  appear  to  be  one :  especially 
said  of  the  capitulum  or  club  of  capitate  an- 
tennae.— 6.  Having  three  dimensions;  having 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  cubic:  as,  a 
soUd  foot  contains  1,728  solid  inches. —  7. 
Sound ;  not  weak;  strong. 

A  solid  and  strong  constitution  of  body,  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigue. WaUi,  Improvement  of  Mind.    {Latham.) 

A  BotUe  or  two  of  good  solid  Edifying  Port,  at  honest 
George's,  made  a  Night  chearful,  and  tlirew  off  Reserve. 

Quoted  in  Ashion's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[L199. 

8.  Substantial,  as  opposed  to  frivolous,  falla- 
dous,  or  the  like;  worthy  of  credit,  trust,  or 
esteem;  not  empty  or  vain;  real;  true;  just; 
valid;  firm;  strong;  hence,  satisfactory:  as, 
soUd  arguments ;  solid  comfort ;  solid  sense. 

In  soUid  content  together  they  liv'd. 
Sobin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  375): 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flower, 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  sol&  power. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  L  298. 

9.  Not  light,  trifling,  or  superficial;  grave;  pro- 
found. 

The  older  an  Author  is,  commonly  the  more  solid  he  i^ 
and  the  greater  teller  of  Truth. .      Howell,  Letters,  iv.  31. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the  name 
of  solid  men,  and  a  solid  man  is,  in  plain  English,  a  solid 
solemn  fool.  Dryden.    (Johnson.) 

This  nobleman,  being  ...  of  a  very  solid  mind,  could 

never  be  brought  to  understand  the  nature  of  my  thoughts. 

S.  D.  Blaekmare,  Loma  Doone,  IxviiL 

10.  Financially  sound  or  safe;  possessing 
plenty  of  capital;  wealthy;  well-established; 
reliable. 

Solid  men  of  Boston,  banish  long  potations; 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations. 
C.  Morris,  Pitt  and  Dundas's  Return.    From  Lyra  Ur- 
[banica.    {Bartlett.) 

11.  Unanimous,  or  practically  unanimous :  as, 
a  solid  vote ;  the  solid  South.  [Political  slang, 
U.  S.]  — 12.  Without  break  or  opening,  as  a 
wall  or  facade. 

The  apse,  properly  speaking,  is  a  solid  semidome,  but 
always  solid  below,  though  generally  broken  by  windows 
above.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  475. 

13.  Smooth  J  even;  unbroken;  unvaried:  un- 
shaded: noting  a  color  or  pigment. — 14.  With- 
out the  liquor,  as  oysters :  said  in  measuring: 
opposite  to  in  liquor.— pUe  solid,  In  her.  SeepUe^. 
—Solid  angle.  See  angles.— Solid  bath,  a  form  of  bath 
in  which  the  body  is  enveloped  in  a  solid  or  semisolid 

substance,  as  mud,  hay,  dung,  peat,  sand,  or  ashes Solid 

blow,  cam,  content,  culture.  See  the  nouns.—  Solid 
bulb.  See  bulb,  1.— Solid  color,  (a)  In  decorative  art, 
a  color  which  invests  the  whole  of  an  object,  as  a  porce- 
lain vase:  more  often  used  adjectively:  as,  solid-color 
porcelains ;  a  collection  of  solid-color  pieces..  See  def.  13. 
(6)  With  reference  to  fabrics,  etc.,  a  uniform  color.— 
SoUd  geometry,  green,  harmonic.  See  the  nouns.— 
Solid  linkage.  See  linkage,  1.—  Solid  matter,  m  print- 
ing, matter  set  without  leads  between  the  lines.— Solid 
measure.  Same  as  cubic  measure  (which  see,  under  mea- 
sure). — Solid  number,  an  integer  having  three  prime  fac- 
tors.-pSolid  problem,  a  problem  which  virtually  involves 
a  cubic  equation,  and  can  therefore  not  be  solved  geometri- 
cally by  the  rule  and  compass  alone.— Solid  South.  See 
soiitA — Solid  square  (milit.).  See  squarei.— To  be  solid 
for,  to  be  thoroughly  in  favor  of ;  be  unflagging  in  support 
of.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

"Lyra,  don't  speak  of  it."  "Never!"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
mington, with  delight.  "I'm  solid  for  Mr.  Peck  every 
tinie.'  Howells,  Annie  Kilbum,  xviii. 

To  be  or  make  one's  self  solid  with,  to  be  or  put  one's 
self  on  a  firm  or  satisfactory  footing  with;  have  or  secure 
the  unfailing  favor  or  support  of :  as,  to  be  solid  with  the 
poUce ;  to  make  one's  se^f  solid  with  those  in  authority  or 
power.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 


solid 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  thus  succeeded  in  making 
ourtelves" solid  with  the  administration"  before  we  liad 
been  in  a  town  or  village  forty-eight  hours. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  30. 
=Syn.  1.  Dense.— 8.  Stable,  weighty,  important. 

II,  n.  1.  A  body  which  throughout  its  mass 
([and  not  merely  at  its  surface)  resists  for  an 
indefinite  time  a  sufficiently  small  force  that 
tends  to  alter  its  equilibrium  figure,  always 
springing  back  into  shape  after  the  force  is  re- 
moved; a  body  possessing  elasticity  of  figure. 
Every  such  body  has  limits  ot  elasticity,  and,  if  subjected 
to  a  strain  exceeding  these  limits,  it  takes  a  set  and  does 
not  return  to  its  original  shape  on  being  let  go.  This  prop- 
erty is  called  plastieity.  The  minimum  energy  required 
to  give  a  set  to  a  body  of  definite  lona  and  size  measures 
its  resilience.  When  the  resilience  of  a  body  is  smaU  and 
masks  its  springiness,  the  body  is  called  soft.  Even  fluids 
transmit  shearing  forces  if  time  be  allowed,  and  many  sub- 
stances will  yield  indefinitely  to  very  small  (but  not  indefi- 
nitely small)  forces  applied  for  great  lengths  ot  time.  So 
solids  that  have  received  a  small  set  will  sometimes  par- 
tially recover  their  figures  after  a  long  time.  This  prop- 
erty in  fiuids  is  called  mseogity,  in  solids  {^fter-effeet  (Ger- 
man nachwirHung).  The  phenomenon  is  connected  with 
a  regrouping  of  the  molecules,  and  indicates  the  essential 
diSerence  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid.  In  fluids  diiiusion 
is  continually  active,  and  in  gases  it  produces  phenomena 
ot  viscosity.  In  liquids  it  is  not  rapid  enough  to  give  rise 
to  sensible  viscosity,  but  the  free  motion  of  the  molecules 
makes  the  body  fluid,  while  the  tendency  of  sets  of  mole- 
cules to  continue  for  a  while  associated  makes  the  fluidity 
imperfect.  In  solids,  on  the  other  hand  (at  least  when  not 
under  strain),  there  is  no  diftusion,  and  the  molecules  are 
consequently  in  stationary  motion  or  describing  quasi- 
orbits.  They  thus  become  grouped  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  least  positional  energy  consistent  with  their  ki- 
netic energy,  when  tUs  grouping  is  slightly  disturbed, 
it  tends  to  restore  itself ;  but  when  the  disturbance  is 
greater,  some  of  the  molecules  will  tend  to  return  to  their 
old  places  and  others  to  move  on  to  new  situations,  and 
this  may  give  rise  to  a  new  permanent  grouping,  and 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  ot  plasticity.  But  if  not  quite 
sufficient  for  this,  disturbances  of  the  molecular  motions 
somewhat  similar  to  the  secular  perturbations  of  the 
planets  will  result,  from  which  there  will  be  no  restora- 
tion for  a  very  long  time.  Solid  bodies  are  very  strongly 
cohesive,  showing  that  the  molecules  attract  one  another 
on  the  whole;  and  fbey  are  generally  capable  of  crystalli- 
Eation,  showing  that  the  at^actions  of  the  molecules  are 
different  in  different  directions. 
2.  In  geom.,  a  body  or  magnitude  which  has 
tiiree  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness— being  thus  distinguished  from  a  surface, 
which  has  but  two  dimensions,  and  from  a  line, 
which  has  but  one.  The  boundaries  of  solids  are  sur- 
faces. Besides  the  three  round  bodies  (the  sphere,  cone, 
and  cylinder^  together  with  the  conoids,  and  the  pyramids, 
prisma  and  prismatoids,  the  most  important  geometrical 
solids  ore  the  Ave  Platonic  and  the  Kepler-Foinsot  regu- 
lar polyhedra.  the  two  semi-regular  solids,  and  the  thirteen 
Archimedean  solids,  The  faces,  edges,  or  summits  of  one 
solid  are  said  to  correspond  with  the  faces,  edges,  or  sum- 
mits of  another  when  the  radii  from  the  center  of  the  f  or- 
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Geometrical  Solids. 
I,  tetrahedron ;  a,  cube ;  3,  octahedron ;  4,  Platonic  dodecahedron ; 
5,  icosahedron ;  6,  great  icosahedron ;  7,  great  dodecahedron ;  8, 
small  stellated  dodecahedron ;  9,  great  stflTated  dodecahedron ;  10, 
semi-regular  dodecahedron;  11,  semi-regular  triacontafaedron;  iz, 
truncated  tetrahedron ;  13,  cuboctahedron ;  14,  truncated  cube ;  15, 
truncated  octahedron ;  16,  small  rhombicuboctahedron ;  17,  great 
rhombicuboctahedron ;  18,  snub-cube;  19,  icosidodecahedron ;  20, 
truncated  dodecahedron ;  sr,  truncated  icosahedron ;  ss,  small  rhom- 
bicosidodecahedron ;  23,  great  rhombicosidodecahedron ;  24,  snub-do- 
decahedron.   (12  to  34  are  the  Archimedean  solids.) 

mer  to  the  mid-faces,  mid-edges,  or  summits  can  be  simul- 
taneously brought  into  coincidence  with  the  radiif  rom  the 
center  to  the  mid-faces,  mid-edges,  or  summits  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  two  solids  correspond  faces  to  summits,  summits 
to  faces,  and  edges  to  edges,  they  are  said  to  iereeiprocal. 
If  to  the  edges  of  one  solid  correspond  the  faces  or  sum- 
mits ot  another,  while  to  the  faces  and  summits  together 
of  the  former  correspond  the  summits  ortacesof  another, 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  summital  or  faciaZ  holohedron 
of  the  former.  The  regular  tetrahedron  is  the  reciprocal 
of  itself,  and  its  reciprocal  holohedra  are  the  cube  and  oc- 
tahedron. The  reciprocal  holohedra  of  these,  again,  are  the 
semi-regular  dodecahedron  and  the  cuboctahedron.  The 
facial  holohedron  of  these,  again,  is  the  small  rhombicuboc- 
tahedron. The  faces  of  the  truncated  cube  and  truncated 
octahedron  correspond  to  those  ot  the  cuboctahedron. 
The  snub-cube  has  faces  corresponding  to  the  cuboctahe- 
dron, and  twenty-four  faces  which  in  two  sets  of  twelve  cor- 
respond to  the  summits  of  two  other  cuboctahedra.  The 
faces  ot  the  great  rhombicuboctahedron  correspond  to 
those  of  the  small  rhombicuboctahedron.  Just  as  the  cube 
and  octahedron  are  reciprocal,  so  likewise  are  the  Platonic 
dodecahedron  and  icosahedron,  though  they  are  related  to 
no  hemihedral  body  like  the  tetrahedron.  Their  recipro- 
cal holohedra  are  the  semi-regular  triacontahedron  and  the 
icosidodecahedron,  and  the  facial  holohedron  ot  these, 
again,  is  the  small  rhombicosidodecahedron.  The  faces  of 
the  truncated  dodecahedron  and  truncated  icosahedron 
correspond  to  those  of  the  icosidodecahedron.  The  snub- 
dodecahedron  has  faces  corresponding  to  those  of  the  ico- 
sidodecahedron, and  two  sets  ot  others  corresponding  to 
the  summits  of  two  other  icosidodecahedra.  The  faces 
of  the  great  rhombicosidodecahedron  correspond  to  those 
of  the  small  rhombicosidodecahedron.  The  faces,  sum- 
mits, and  edges  of  the  great  icosahedron  and  great  stel- 
lated dodecahedron  correspond  respectively  to  the  faces, 
summits,  and  edges  ot  the  Platonic  dodecahedron  and  ico- 
sahedron. The  great  dodecahedron  and  small  stellated 
dodecahedron  are  self-reciprocal,  both  faces  and  summits 
corresponding  to  the  faces  of  the  Platonic  dodecahedron 
or  summits  ot  the  icosahedron.  The  faces  ot  the  trun- 
cated tetrahedron  correspond  to  the  faces  ot  the  octahe- 
dron or  summits  ot  the  cube. 

3.  pi.  In  anat,  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
not  fluid:  as,  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 
— 4.  pi.  In printing,the  parts  of  an  engraving 
which  show  black  or  solid  in  print.— Archime- 
dean, rectangular,  right  solid.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Clssoldal  solid,  a  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the 
cissoid  about  its  axis.  -Kepler  solid,  or  Eepler-Folnsot 
solid,  a  regular  solid  which  inwraps  its  center  more  than 
once.  There  are  four  such  solids— the  great  icosahedron, 
the  great  dodecahedron,  the  small  stellated  dodecahedron, 
and  the  great  stellated  dodecahedron.  Three  of  them 
were  mentioned  by  Kepler,  and  all  were  rediscovered  by 
Poinsot.  The  names  here  used  were  given  by  Cayley. — 
Logistic  solid,  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
logarithmic  curve  about  its  asymptote. — Plastic  solid, 
a  solid  substance  whose  limit  of  elasticity  is  far  below  its 
point  of  rupture,  so  that  it  can  be  shaped :  thus,  putty  and 
wrought-iron  are  plastiG  solids. — Platonic  solid,  one  ot 
the  old  regular  solids  which  inwrap  the  center  only  once. 
They  are  five — the  tetrahedron,  the  cube,  the  octahedron, 
the  twenty-vertexed  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahedron. 
— Eegnlar  solid,  a  polyhedron  whose  faces  are  regular 
polygons,  all  alike.— Semi-regulax  solid,  a  body  whose 
edges  are  all  of  equal  length,  miose  faces  are  all  alike  and 
equally  incline  to  one  another  at  the  edges,  but  whose  faces 
are  not  regular  polygons.  Two  such  solids  are  known— 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron  and  triacontahedron. — Solid 
of  least  resistance.  See  resistance. — Solid  of  revolu- 
tion. See  revolution. 
Solidago  (sol-i-da'go),  n.  [NL.  (Vaillant,  1720), 

<  ML.  solidago,  goldenrod  {Solidago  Virgaurea), 
so  called  from  its  reputed  vulnerary  qualities, 

<  li.  solidus,  solid :  see  soUd.2  1.  A  genus  of 
composite  plants,  the  goldenrods,  of  the  tribe 
Asteroideas  and  subtribe  Eomochromex,  some- 
times made  the  type  of  a  further  subdivision, 
SoMdaginese  (De  (jandolle,  1836).  it  is  charac- 
terized by  several-flowered  small  and  radiate  yellow  heads, 
with  a  small  flat  usually  alveolate  receptacle,  and  an  oblong 
involucre  of  erect  rigid  bracts  which  are  closely  imbricated 
in  several  rows  and  are  without  herbaceous  tips.  The  ob- 
long or  obovoid  five- to  twelve-ribbed  achenea  bear  a  copi- 
ous whitish  pappus  of  long  and  nearly  equal  slender  bris- 
tles. From  Aster  which  it  closely  resembles  in  technical 
characters,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  taller  wand-like  habit, 
yellow  rays,  smaller  heads,  and  the  absence  of  cordate 
leaves;  from  Chrysopsix  and  Haplopappus  by  its  narrow 
few«flowered  heads ;  and  from  Bigeloma,  its  other  most 
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important  near  relative,  by  the  presence  of  rays.  The  spe- 
cies have  in  general  a  very  characteristic  habit,  being  per- 
ennial herbs,  usually  with  strictly  erect  unbranched  stems, 
which  bear  numerous  entire  or  serrate  alternate  sessile 
narrow  stem-leaves  and  broader  root-leaves,  wliich  taper 
into  margined  petioles.  Numerous  intermediate  forms 
render  many  species  difiicult  to  distinguish.  In  the  origi- 
nal species,  S.  Virgaurea,  the  golden-yellow  flowers  are 
massed  in  small  clusters  which  form  an  elongated  or  in- 
terrupted spike,  whence  the  popular  name  ^oZdenroff.  The 
typical  inflorescence,  however,  is  a  terminal  pyramidal 
panicle  of  determinate  development,  composed  of  numer- 
ous recurving  and  scorpioid  one-sided  racemes,  best  seen 
in  S.  Canadensis  and  5.  rugosa.  In  other  species  the 
flowers  form  a  dense  thyrsusot  straightand  terete  crowded 
racemes,  as  S.  speeiosa,  ot  the  Atlantic  and  interior  United 
States.  A  few  others  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys,  as  S.  rigida,  produce  neai'ly  level-topped  cymes. 
Four  other  cymose  species  were  formerly  separated  as  a 
genus,  Euthamia  (Nuttall,  1818),  distinguished  by  lack  of 
scorpioid  branchlets  and  by  their  linear  entire  one-  to 
flve-nerved  leaves,  including  the  widely  distributed  spe- 
cies S.  lanceolata  and  S.  Caroliniana  (S.  tenuifoHa),  and 
connecting  with  5.  paudfiosaidosa,  ot  the  Southern  States 
and  the  Bahamas,  formerly  separated  as  a  genus,  Chrysoma 
(Nuttall,  1840},  because  of  its  shrubby  stem  and  few-flow- 
ered heads  with  one  to  three  rays.  Several  other  species 
are  slightly  aberrant :  S.  multiradiata,  of  the  Boclcy  Moun- 
tains, sometimes  has  twelve  rays,  others  usually  flve ;  iS. 
disemdea,  a  racemose  Gulf  species,  is  wholly  without  rays 
and  has  a  purplish  pappus ;  iliis,  with  iS^.  squarrosa  of  north- 
ern rocks  and  iS.  petiolaris  ot  southern  pine-barrens,  varies 
also  in  the  spreading  tips  of  the  involucral  bracts.  S.  In- 
color  is  remarkable  tor  its  cream-colored  flowers.  S.  vema, 
of  pine-woods  near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  blooms  in 
May ;  S*.  vZiginosa,  ot  northern  peat-bogs,  in  July ;  S.  juncea 
and  3.  elliptica  in  August ;  and  S.  rugosa,  S.  Canadensis,  and 
most  others  mainly  in  September ;  5.  nemmalis  and  5.  eeer 


A  Goldenrod  ^Solidago  netnoralis). 

I.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  with  the  inflorescence,  z.  The  lower 

part  of  the  stem,  showing  a  stolon. 

sia  continue  well  into  October.  The  genus  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  United  States,  numerous  both  in 
species  and  in  individuals,  and  not  entirely  wanting  in  any 
region.  In  the  northern  and  central  States  it  gives  to  the 
landscape  much  of  its  beauty,  and  is  an  important  element 
of  the  prevailing  yellow  of  autumn.  There  are  nearly  100 
species,  of  which  80,  besides  more  than  30  important  varie- 
ties, are  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  the  others  are 
nearly  all  American,  0  ot  them  occurring  in  Mexico,  2, 3,  or  5 
in  South  America  (3  in  southern  Brazil,  2  in  Uruguay,  and  1 
in  Chili),  and  1  in  HaytL  Only  2  species  are  natives  ot  the 
Old  World,  S.  liOoralis,  limited  to  the  Tuscan  and  Ligurian 
coast,  and  S.  Virgaurea,  which  extends  from  Mount  Parnas- 
sus north  and  west  throughout  Europe  and  into  Siberia, 
Alaska,  New  York,  and  New  England,  in  many  widely  dif- 
fering varieties.  Those  of  the  United  States  are  all,  with  5 
exceptions,  confined  to  them  and  to  British  America  (into 
which  32  extend),  and  are  mainly  natives  of  the  Atlantic  and 
cenlral  States.  Numerous  isolated  species  are  southern ; 
the  northern  are  mostly  of  wider  distribution  and  more 
abundant  in  individuals;  11  species  are  mainly  confined 
to  the  high  northern,  12  to  the  northeastern,  24  to  the 
southern,  8  to  the  southwestern,  10  to  the  Pacific  States ; 
6  belong  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  ot  which  5.  Missouri- 
ensis  is  the  only  one  widely  distributed;  2  species,  S. 
odora  and  S.  sempervirens,  extend  throughout  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  the  latter,  the  salt- 
marsh  goldenrod,  reappears  at  the  Azores  and  at  San 
Francisco.  Forty-two  species  occur  in  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  United  States,  63  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
about  14  among  the  Kocky  Mountains.  5.  Canadensis, 
the  most  numerous  and  most  typical  species,  is  also  the 
one  most  widely  diflused  through  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowed next  by  5.  nemoralis  and  5.  rugosa.  The  species 
ot  this  genus  range  from  beyond  66°  N.  latitude  to  the  city 
ot  Mexico,  and  from  alpine  summits  to  the  sea-level ;  sev- 
eral are  mostly  confined  to  swamps,  as  5.  patula,  and  a  few 
to  woodland  borders,  as  S.  csesm  and  S.  bicolor,  but  most 
are  plants  ot  dry  open  soU,  especially  S.  nemor(Uis.  In 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  the  name  goldenrod  is  local- 
ly confined  to  S.  odora,  the  sweet  goldenrod  of  authors, 
which  contains  in  its  dotted  leaves  an  aromatic  and  stimu- 
lating volatile  oil  of  an  anisate  odor  and  pale  greenish-yel- 
low color ;  it  is  also  carminative  and  diaphorerac,  and  its  in- 
fusion is  used  to  relieve  spasmodic  pains  and  nausea;  its 
dried  flowers  and  leaves  have  been  employed  as  a  bever- 
age, under  the  name  of  Blue-Mountain  tea.  S.  Virgaurea, 
the  goldenrod  of  Europe,  contains  an  astringent  and  tonic 
principle,  and  was  long  in  esteem  for  healing  wounds. 
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herbalists  of  two  and  three  centuries  ago  pronouncing  it 
"one  o(  the  most  noble  wound-herbs,"  and  prescribing  "a 
tea  of  the  young  leaves,  green  or  dry."  It  was  also  once 
in  repute  in  Europe  as  a  dye,  and  a  variety  of  5.  nemoralia 
is  locally  called  dyer'e-weed  in  America.  S.  Canadensis  and 
others  have  been  popularly  Icnown  as  yellow-weed,  and  5. 
rugosa  as  bitterweed.  S.  rigida  is  also  a  reputed  astringent. 
The  goldenrod  has  been  recommended  by  many  as  the 
national  emblem  of  the  United  States. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus;  goldenrod. 
SOlidaref  (sol-i-dar'),  n.  [Appar.  <  P.  soUdaire, 
solid  (see  solidary),  with  sense  of  ML.  solidvs, 
a  piece  of  money:  see  solidiis,  soldo,  soJ2.]  A 
small  piece  of  money. 

Here's  three  solidares  for  thee;  good  boy,  winls  at  me, 
and  say  thou  sawest  me  not.       SJiak.,  T.  of  A.,  iil.  1.  48. 
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SOlidism  (sol'i-dizm),  n.  [<  solid  +  -isw.]  In 
med.,  the  doctrine  that  refers  all  diseases  to  al- 
terations of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  It  rests 
on  the  opinion  that  the  solids  alone  are  endowed  with  vi- 
tal properties,  and  that  they  only  can  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  morbific  agents  and  be  the  seat  of  pathological  phe- 
nomena.  Opposed  to  Galenism  or  humorism. 

SOlidist  (sol'i-dist),  m.  [<  solid  +  4sf]  One 
who  believes  in  or  maintains  the  doctriue  of 
solidism. 

solidistic  (sol-i-dis'tik),  a.  [<  solidist  +  -Jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  solidists. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  we  should  revert  to  the  solidii- 
lie  notion  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Larmt,  1889,  H.  1123. 


SOlidaric  (sol-i-dar'ik),  a.      [Irreg.  <  soUdar-y  solidity  (s6-lid'i-ti),  n.    [<  P.  solidiU  =  ^r.jo- 

+  -ic]    Characterized  by  solidarity.     [Rare.]     Hditat  =  It.  soUditA,  <  L.  soUdita(t-)s,  <  soUdus, 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  famUy  supremacy  will  be     f"'^^  =  see  Soiifi.]      1.  The  state  or  property  of 

absolutely  incompatible  with  an  interdependent  solidarie 

commonwealth.  The  Century,  XXXI.  746. 

solidarity  (sol-e-dar-e-ta'),  n.  [P.:  see  soli- 
darity.'] In  French  law:  (a)  The  relation 
among  co-debtors  who  are  jointly  and  severally 
bound — that  is,  may  he  held  jointly  or  sever- 
ally at  the  option  of  the  creditor.  (6)  The  re- 
lation among  co-creditors  holding  an  obliga- 
tion which  gives  expressly  to  each  of  them  wie 
right  to  demand  payment  of  the  entire  debt, 
so  that  a  payment  made  to  any  one  will  dis- 
charge the  debt. 

solidarity  (sol-i-dar'i-ti),  TO.  [<  P.  solidaritS  (= 
Sp.  solidaridad  =  Pg.  solidariedade),  joint  lia- 
bility, mutual  responsibility,  <  soUdaire,  solid: 
see  solidary.']  Mutual  responsibility  existing 
between  two  or  more  persons;  communion  of 
interests  and  responsibilities. 

Solidarity,  a  word  which  we  owe  to  the  French  commu- 
nists, and  which  signifies  a  fellowship  in  gain  and  loss,  in 
honour  and  dishonour. 

Trench,  English  Fast  and  Present^  p.  58. 

Strong  government  came  in  with  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  strong  government  was  a  very  strong  element  in  ref- 
ormation liiatory,  for  it  weakened  the  solidarity  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  232. 

There  is  a  solidarity  in  the  arts ;  they  do  not  flourish  in 
isolated  independence. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  SI. 

solidary  (sol'i-da-ri),  a.  [=  p.  soUdaire  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  soUdario),  <.  solide,  Bolii:  Bee  solid.']  Char- 
acterized by  solidarity,  or  community  of  in- 
terests and  responsibilities ;  jointly  interested 
or  responsible. 

Our  one  object  is  to  save  the  revelation  in  the  Bible 
from  being  made  solida/ry,  ss  our  Comtist  friends  say, 
with  miracles ;  from  being  attended  to  or  held  cheap  just 
in  proportion  as  miracles  are  attended  to  or  are  held 
cheap.  M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  vlii. 

solidate  (sol'i-dat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  soli- 
dated,  ppr.  solidating.  [<  L.  soUdatus,  pp.  of 
soUdare,  make  dense,  make  whole  or  sound,  < 
solidus,  compact,  firm,  solid:  see  solid.]  To 
make  solid  or  firm.     [Bare.] 

This  shining  Piece  of  Ice, 
Which  melts  so  soon  away 

With  the  Snn's  Bay, 
Thy  verse  does  solidate  and  ciystallize. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  iv.  3. 

SOlid-dratni  (sol'id-dr4n),  a.  In  metal-worlcing, 
drawn  from  hollow  ingots,  in  which  mandrels 
of  constantly  decreasing  diameter  are  succes- 
sively inserted,  till  both  exterior  and  interior 
diameters  are  brought  down  to  the  required 
dimensions. 

solid-hoofed  (sol'id-hoft),  a.  Solidungulate  or 
soliped;  whole-hoofed;  not  cloven-hoofed.  See 
out  undter  solidungulate. 

solid-homed  (sol'id-hdmd),  a.  Having  solid 
deciduous  horns  or  antlers,  as  deer;  not  hollow- 
homed.  The  solid-homed  ruminants  are  the 
deer  tribe.    See  Cervidse  and  TraguUdie. 

SOlidi,  TO.     Plural  of  solidus. 

SoUdiflable  (so-lid'i-fi-ar-bl),  a.  [<  solidify  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  beiiig  solidified  or  rendered 
solid. 

solidification  (s6-lid*i-fi-ka'shon),  TO.  [<  solidi- 
fy +  -aUon  (see  -fy).]  The  act  or  process  of 
making  solid;  specifically,  in  physics,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  body  from  a  liquid  or  gaseous  to  a  solid 
state.  It  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat 
without  a  decrease  of  temperature,  and  by 
change  of  volume. 

solidify  (s6-lid'i-fl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  solidified, 
ppr.  solidifying.  [<  P.  soUdifier  =  Sp.  Pg.  solidi- 
ficar;.a,s  solid  +  -fy.]  I.  trans.  To  convert 
from  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state  to  a  solid  state ; 
make  solid  or  compact:  as,  to  solidify  hydro- 
gen. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  solid  or  compact:  as, 
^prB,tet  solidifies  into  ice  through  cold. 


being  solid.  Specifically— (a)  The  property  of  resisting 
a  force  tending  to  change  the  figure  of  a  body :  opposed 
Ui  fluidity. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  tottch ;  and  it 
arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  a  body  to  the 
entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses  till 
it  has  left  it.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  n.  iv.  1. 

(6)  The  absolute  impenetrability  attributed  by  some  meta- 
physicians  to  matter.  [This  use  of  the  word  Is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  Loclte.  Su:  W.  Hamilton  attributes  eight  physical 
meanings  to  the  word — the  property  of  occupying  space; 
extension  in  three  dimensions ;  absolute  impenetrability ; 
great  density ;  relative  immovability ;  weight ;  hardness ; 
and  non-fluidity.]  (c)  Fullness  of  matter:  opposed  to  hxil- 
lowness.  (d)  Massiveness ;  substantiality ;  hence,  strength ; 
stability. 

These  towers  are  of  tremendous  girth  and  solidity;  they 
are  encircled  with  great  bands,  or  hoops,  of  white  stone, 
and  are  much  enlarged  at  the  base. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  98. 
(e)  Strength  and  firmness  in  generid ;  soundness;  strength ; 
validity ;  truth ;  certainty. 

They  answered  the  objections  with  great  strength  and 
solidi^  of  argument.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  116. 

The  very  laws  which  at  first  gave  the  government  solid- 
ity. Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  i. 

2.  In  geom.,  the  quantity  of  space  occupied  by 
a  solid  body.    Also  called  its  solid  or  cubic  content  or 
contents.    The  solidity  of  a  body  is  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches,  f  eet^  yards,  etc.,  which  it  contains. 
St.  A  solid  body  or  mass.     [Bare.] 
Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  tlie  act.  Slmk.,  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 49. 

Measure  of  solidity.   See  measure. 
solidly  (sol'id-li),  adv.  In  a  solid  manner,  in  any 

sense  of  the  word  solid,  (a)  Firmly;  densely;  com- 
pactly :  as,  the  parts  of  a  pier 

solidly  tmited.    (b)  Securely ; 

truly;  on  firm  grounds,     (c) 

In  a  body ;  unanimously :  as, 

the  Democrats  voted  solidly 

against  the  bilL    [Colloq.] 
SolidneSS  (sol'id-nes),  TO. 

1.  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  solid;  so- 
lidity. 

The  closeness  and  solidness  ^lllL^t!^^^ 

of  the  wood. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  636. 

2.  Soundness;  strength; 
truth;  validity,  as  of  ar- 
guments, reasons,  prin- 
ciples, etc. 

SOUdum  (sol'i-dum),  n. 
[<Xi.  solidum,  a  solid  sub- 
stance, neut.  of  soUdus, 
firm,  compact:  see  sol- 
id.] 1.  In  arch.,  the 
die  of  a  pedestal.  See 
cut  under  dada. —  2. 
In  Scots  law,  a  complete 
sum — To  he  hound  in  sol- 
idum, to  be  bound  tor  the 
whole  debt,  though  only  one 
of  several  obligants.  When 
several  debtors  are  bound 
each  for  a  proportionate  share 
only,  they  are  said  to  be  bound 
pro  rata. 

Solidungiila  (sol-i- 
dung'gu-la),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Blumenbach,  about 
1799),  neut.  pi.  of  soli- 
dungulus:  see  solidun- 
gulous.]  The  solid-hoof- 
ed, soliped,  or  solidun- 
gulate perissodactyl 
mammals,  correspond- 
ing to  the  family  Equidse. 

solidungnlar  (sol-i- 
dung'gu-lar),  a.  [<  NL. 
*solidungularis,  <  L.  so- 
lidus, solid,  +  ungula, 
hoof.]  Same  as  soli- 
dungulate. 


solilocLuacious 

Solidungulata  (sol-i-dung-gu-la'ta),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Solidungula. 

solidungulate  (sol-i-dung'gu-lat),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  soUdungulatus,  <  L.  solidus,  solid,  -I-  ungu^ 
latus,  hoofed :  see  ungulate.]  I.  a.  Solid-hoofed 
or  whole-hoofed,  as  the  horse ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  SoUdungula;  equine.  Also  soliped,  soli- 
pedal,  so^dungular,  soUdungulous.  See  cut  in 
preceding  column,  and  cuts  under  hoof  and 
Ferissodactyla. 

II,  TO.  A  member  of  the  SoUdungula,  as  the 
horse  or  ass ;  an  equine.    Also  soliped,  solipede. 

SoUdimgnlous  (sol-i-dung'gu-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
soUdungulus,  <  L.  soUdus,  solid,  -t-  ungula,  a 
hoof:  see  ungulate.]  Same  as  solidungulate. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  2. 

solidus  (sol'i-dus),  TO. ;  pi.  solidi  (-di).  [LL.,  an 
imperial  gold  coin,  ML.  applied  to  various  coins, 
also  any  piece  of  money,  money  (see  def.),  Ut. 
'solid'  (sc.  nummuiS,  coin) :  see  soUd.  Cf.  soldo, 
sop,  sou.]  1.  A  gold  coin  introduced  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great  to  take  the  place  of  the  au- 
reus, previously  the  chief  coin  of  the  Eoman 
currency.  The  coin  weighed  about  70  grains,  and  72  soli- 
di  were  struck  to  the  pound.    The  solidus  coutinued  to  be 


Solidun^late  (right  fore)  Foot 
of  Horse. 
I,  radius,  its  lower  end  with 
2.  a  groove ;  3,  scaphoid  ;  4,  lu- 
nar;  5,  cuDeiform ;  6,  pisiform  ; 
7,  Diagnum ;  8,  unciform  (3  to  8 
are  in  the  carpus,  and  form  the 
so-called  "Icnee,"  which  is  the 
wrist,  of  a  horse);  9,  main  (third) 
or  middle  metacarpal,  or  can- 
non-bone; 10,  outer  or  fourth 
metacarpal,  or  splint-bone ;  11, 
sesamoids  or  nut-tnnes  in  liga- 
ments at  baclc  of  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation,  or  fct- 
lock-joint;  i2,proximal  phalanx, 
great  pastern,  or  fetter -bone ;  r3, 
middle  phalanx,  small  pastern, 
or  coronary;  14,  sesamoid  in 
tendon  ofiflexorperforans.ca  lied 
wa?n'i:»^<7^ by  veterinarians;  15, 
hoof,  incasing  distal  phalanx,  or 
coffin-bone;  r6,  coronet. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Solidus  of  Constantine  the  Great. — British  Museum.  (Sizeof  original.) 

coined  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  at  a  later  period 
received  in  western  Europe  the  name  of  bezant.  (See  be- 
zant.) In  the  middle  ages  the  word  soliUus  often  in- 
dicates not  any  special  coin,  but  a  money  of  account,  and 
was  translated  in  the  Teutonic  languages  by  shilling  and 
its  cognates.  Generally,  the  solidus  or  shilling  of  account 
contained  12  denarii,  silver  "pennies, '  the  ordinary  silver 
coins  of  the  period.  Abbreviated  s. ,  in  the  sequence  £  s.  d. 
(librse,  solidi,  denarii),  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Also  1  bequeith  to  the  reparacion  of  the  stepull  of  the  said 
churche  of  Saint  Albane  XX.  solidos. 

Paston  Letters,  TIL  463. 

2.  A  sign  (/)  used  to  denote  the  English  shil- 
ling, representing  the  old  lengthened  form  of 
s.,  as  in  2/6,  for  2s.  6d.  This  sign  is  often  a  conve- 
nient substitute  for  the  horizontal  line  in  tractions,  as  in 

1/2000,  a/b,  (a  +  b)lc,  for  -i-,  2,  ±±1_ 
'         •    I  -^      '     /I  •  2000     6         c 

solifidian  (sol-i-fid'i-an),  a.  and  to.  [Pormerly 
also  solifidean;  <  L.  Isote,  alone,  only,  +  fidxs, 
faith:  see  faith.]  I.  a.  Holding  the  tenets  of 
solifidians;  pertaining  to  the  soSfidians. 

A  solifidean  Christian  is  a  nullifidean  Pagan,  and  con- 
futes his  tongue  with  his  hand.    FMham,  Kesolves,  ii.  47. 

II.  TO.  One  who  maintains  that  faith  alone, 
without  works,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  justi- 
fication. See  fiduciary,  II.,  2.  Rev.  T.  Adams, 
Works,  I.  325. 

SOlifldianism  (sol-i-fid'i-an-izm),  TO.  [<  solir- 
fldian  +  -isrn.]  The  doctrine  that  justification 
IS  of  faith  only,  without  works. 

It  was  ordered  that  .  .  .  for  a  year  no  preacher  should 

preach  either  for  or  against  purgatoiy,  honourhig  of  saints, 

marriage  of  priests,  pilgrimages,  miracles,  or  sMfidlanism. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iv. 

soliform  (sol'i-fdrm),  a.     [<  L.  sol,  the  sun,  + 

forma,  form.]    Formed  like  the  sun.     [Bare.] 

For  light,  and  sight  and  the  seeing  faculty,  may  both  of 

them  rightly  be  said  to  be  sdlifarm  things,  or  of  kin  to  the 

sun,  but  neither  of  them  to  be  the  sun  itself. 

Cuiworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  204. 

Solifugse  (so-lif 'u-je),  to.  pi.  [NL.  (Sundevall), 
fem.  pi.  of  soUfugus:  see  soUfugous.]  A  sub- 
order or  superfamily  of  tracheate  Arachnida, 
having  the  cephalothorax  segmented,  the  ehe- 
liceres  chelate,  and  the  palpi  pediform.  They 
are  nocturnal,  hilling  by  day,  active,  pugnacious,  and 
predatory,  and  are  reputed  to  be  venomous;  they  chiefly 
mhabit  warm  countnes.  There  are  16  genera,  of  which 
Datames  and  Cleobis  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
Qaleodes  is  the  most  prominent.  See  Waleodidee,  and  com- 
pare the  alternative  Solpugida  (with  cut). 

solifuge  (sol'i-fuj),  TO.  [<  NL.  soUfugus:  see  so- 
Ufugous.] A  nocturnal  arachnidan  of  the  group 
Solifugse. 

solifugous  (so-lif'u-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  soUfugus, 
shunning  simlight  (of.  ML.  solifuga,  an  animal 
that  shuns  the  light),  <  L.  sol,  sun,  +  fugere, 
flee,  fly.  ]  Shunning  sunlight ;  fleeing  from  the 
light  of  day;  nocturnal,  as  a  member  of  the 
Solifv^se. 

soliloqiuacious  (so-lil-o-kwa'shus),  a.  Solilo- 
quizing; disposed  to  soliloquize.  Jfo(jre,  in  Ma- 
son's Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  n.  X7. 


soliloquize 

soliloquize  (so-lil'o-kwiz),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
soliloquized,  ppr.  soliloquizing.  [<  soliloquy  + 
-ize.']  To  utter  a  soliloquy;  talk  to  one's  self. 
Also  speUed  soliloquise. 

soliloquy  (so-lil'o-kwi),  «.:  pi.  soliloquies 
(-kwiz).  [=  F.  soliloque  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  solilo- 
quio,  <  LL.  soliloquium,  a  talking  to  one's  self, 

<  solits,  alone,  +  loqui,  speak.]  1.  A  talking 
to  one's  self;  a  discourse  or  talk  by  a  person 
who  is  alone,  or  whioh  is  not  addressed  to  any 
one  even  when  others  are  present. — 3.  A  writ- 
ten composition  containing  such  a  talk  or  dis- 
course, or  what  purports  to  be  one. 

Soliloquies;  or,  holy  self-conferences  of  the  devout  soul, 
upon  sundry  choice  occasions. 

Bp.  HaM,  Soliloquies,  Title. 

The  whole  Poem  is  a  SoVUogwy.     Prior,  Solomon,  Pref. 

Soliped  (sol'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  [Also  soUpede;  = 
F.  soUpide  =  Sp.  soUpedo  =  Pg.  soUpede,  eontr.  < 
L.  solidipes  {-ped-),  solid-hoofed,  whole-hoofed, 

<  soUdus,  solid,  +  pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.']    Same 


solipedal  (sol'i-ped-al),  a.  [<  soliped  +  -al.1 
Same  as  solidungulate. 

solipede  (sol'i-ped),  n.  Same  as  solidungulate. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

solipedous  (so-lip'e-dus),  a.  Same  as  solidun- 
guMte. 

solipsism  (sol'ip-sizm),  n.  [<  L.  solus,  alone, 
+  ipse,  self,  +  4sm.'\  The  belief  or  proposition 
that  the  person  entertaining  it  alone  exists,  and 
that  other  people  exist  only  as  ideas  in  his  mind. 
The  identification  of  one's  self  with  the  Absolute  is  not  gen- 
erally intended,  but  the  denial  of  there  being  really  any- 
body else.  The  doctrine  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  man  of  straw  set  up  by  metaphysicians  in  their  reason- 
ings. 

isolipsist  (sol'ip-sist),  ».  [<  L.  solus,  alone,  + 
ipse,  self,  +  -<«<.]  One  who  believes  in  his  own 
existence  only. 

solipsistic  (sol-ip-sis'tik),  a.  [<  aoUpsist  +  -Jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  solipsism. 

solisequious  (sol-i-se'kwi-us),  a.  [Cf.  L.  solse- 
quium,  the  sunflower;  <  L.  sol,  the  sun,  +  sequi, 
follow:  see  sequent.]  Following  the  course  of 
the  sun :  as,  the  sunflower  is  a  solisequious  plant. 

solist  (so'list),  n.    Same  as  soloist. 

.solitaire  (sol-i-tar'),'  n.  [F.,  <  L.  solitarius, 
alone,  lonely:  see  solitary!]  1.  A  person  who 
lives  m  solitude ;  a  recluse ;  a  hermit ;  a  solitary. 

Often  have  I  been  quietly  going  to  talse  possession  of 
that  tranquillity  and  indolence  I  had  so  long  found  in  the 
country,  when  one  evening  of  your  conversation  has  spoiled 
me  for  a  solitaire  too  I 

Pope,  To  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Aug.  18, 1716. 

2.  A  precious  stone,  oftenest  a  diamond,  set  by 
itself,  and  not  combined  with  other  jewels. — 
3t.  A  loose  necktie  of  black  silk,  resembling 
a  ribbon,  sometimes  secured  to  the  bag  of  the 
wig  behind,  and  in  front  either  falling  loosely 
or  secured  by  a  brooch  or  similar  jewel:  a 
lashion  for  men  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  came  in  a  scMtaire,  great  sleeves,  jessamine-powder, 
:and  a  large  bouquet  of  jonquils.        Gray,  Letters,  I.  310. 

4.  A  game  which  one  person  can  play  alone,  in 
particular  and  properly— (o)  A  game  played  on  a  board 
indented  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-seven  hemispherical 
hollows,  with  an  equal  number  of  balls.  One  ball  is  re- 
moved from  the  board,  and  the  empty  hollow  thus  left  en- 
ables pieces  to  be  captured.  The  object  of  the  player  is 
to  take  by  jumping,  as  in  checkers,  lUl  the  pieces  except 
one  without  moving  diagonally  or  over  more  than  one 
space  at  a  time ;  or  else,  by  similar  moves,  to  leave  cer- 
tain configurations.  (6)  One  of  a  great  number  of  card- 
games,  the  usual  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  shuffled 
and  confused  cards  into  regular  order  or  sequence.  This 
sort  of  game  is  more  properly  called  paMemx. 

5.  Li  ornith. :  (a)  An  extinct  didine  bird,  Pe- 
eophaps  soUtarius.  See  Pezopkaps.  (6)  A  fly- 
catching  thrush  of  Jamaica,  Myiadestes  armilla- 
tus,  which  leads  a  retired  life  in  wooded  moun- 
tainous resorts :  hence,  any  bird  of  this  genus. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  bird  of  Marti- 
nique, now  known  as  M.  genibarbis.  Townsend's  solitaire 
is  a  common  bird  of  many  parts  of  the  western  United 
States.  All  are  fine  songsters.  See  Myiadestes.  (c)  The 
pensive  thrush,  Monticola  or  Petrocincla  soU- 
taria.    See  roch-thrush. 

:SOlitariant  (sol-i-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  L.  soUtarius, 
alone,  lonely,  +  -an.]  "  A  hermit:  a  solitary. 

.solitariety  (sol"i-ta-il'e-ti),  n.  [<  L.  soUtarius, 
alone,  lonely,  +  ^ty,]  Solitary  condition  or 
state;  aloneness. 

According  to  the  Egyptians,  before  all  entities  and  prin- 
ciples there  is  one  God,  who  is  in  order  of  nature  before 
(him  that  is  commonly  called)  the  first  God  and  King, 
immoveable,  and  alway  remaining  in  the  solitaries  ol  his 
own  unity.  Ctidwarth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  336. 

solitarily   (sol'i-ta-ri-li),   adv.     In  a  solitary 
manner;  without ' company ;  alone;   by  one's 
self;  in  solitude. 
362 
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I'eed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine  heri- 
tage, which  dwell  solita/rUy  in  the  wood.      Micah  vii.  14. 

solitariness  (sol'i-ta-ri-nes),  n.  1.  The  fact 
or  state  of  being  solitary,  or  alone,  or  without 
mate,  partner,  or  companion,  or  of  dwelling 
apart  from  others  or  by  one's  self ;  habitual  re- 
tirement; solitude. 
A  man  to  eate  alone  is  likewise  great  solitarinesse. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  97. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  retired  or 
unfrequented;  solitude;  seclusion:  as, the soK- 
tariness  of  a  wood. 

Birds  .  .  .  had  found  their  way  into  the  chapel,  and 
built  their  nests  among  its  friezes  and  pendants  —  sure 
signs  of  soliia/riness  and  desertion. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  218. 

solitariousness  (sol-i-ta'ri-us-nes), n.  Solitude ; 

seclusion.  Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  41. 

solitarityt  (sol-i-tar'i-ti),  n.   [<  solitary  +  -ity.] 

Solitude;  loneliness!' 

I  shall  be  abandoned  at  once  to  solitarity  and  penury. 

W.  Taylor,  To  Southey,  Dec.  10, 1811. 

solitary  (sol'i-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  solita- 
rie,  solytarye,  <  OF.  "soUtarie,  solitai/re,  F.  soli- 
taire =  Pr.  solitari,  soletari  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  soli- 
tario,  <  L.  soUtarius,  solitary  (LL.  as  n.  an 
anchorite),  for  *soUtatarius,  <  soUta(t-)s,  lone- 
liness, <  solus,  alone:  see  sole^.]  I.  a.  1. 
Living  alone,  or  by  one's  self  or  by  itself; 
without  companions  or  associates ;  habitually 
inclined  to  avoid  company. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  461. 

The  solita/ry  man  is  as  speechless  as  the  lower  animals. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  286. 

2.  All  by  one's  self ;  without  companions ;  un- 
attended. 

The  Indian  holds  his  course,  sUent,  solitary,  but  un- 
daunted, through  the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 
Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  351. 

3.  Marked  by  solitude;  especially,  remote  from 
society;  unfrequented;  retired;  secluded;  lone- 
ly: as,  a  solitary  glen. 

Whiche  bothe  lye  in  the  abbey  of  saynt  Justyne  vyrgyn, 
a  place  of  Blake  Monkes,  ryght  delectable,  and  also  soly- 
imye.  Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  6. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  Master 
Touchstone?  .  .  . 

Touch.  ...  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  1  like  it  very 
well.  Shali.,AB  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  16. 

4.  Free  from  the  sounds  of  human  life ;  still ; 
dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  solitary,  iet  no  joyful  voice  come 
therein.  Job  iii.  7. 

5.  Having  a  sense  of  loneliness ;  lonesome. 

I  am  not  solitary  whilst  I  read  and  write,  though  nobody 
is  with  me.  JEmerson,  ifl'ature,  i. 

6t.  Eetiring ;  diffident. 

Tour  honour  doth  say  that  you  doe  iudge  me  to  be  a 
man  solitarie  and  vertuous. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  78. 

7.  Passed  without  company;  shared  by  no 
companions;  lonely. 

I  was  upon  Point  of  going  abroad  to  steal  a  solitary 
Walk,  when  yours  of  the  12th  current  came  to  band. 

Howell,  letters,  ii.  50. 

Him  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife, 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  vi.  1038. 

8.  Single;  sole;  only,  or  only  one:  as,  a  soK- 
tary  instance ;  a  soUtary  example. 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  IL  53. 

Politeness  was  his  [Charles  II.'s]  solitary  good  quality. 
Macaulay,  Diyden. 

9.  In  hot.,  one  only  in  a  place;  separate:  as, 
a  SoUta/ry  stipule,  a  flower  is  said  to  be  solitary  when 
there  is  only  one  on  each  peduncle,  or  only  one  to  each 
plant;  a  seed,  when  there  is  only  one  in  a  pericarp. 

All  the  New  Zealand  species  [Pterostylis  trullifolia]  bear 
solitary  flowers,  so  that  distinct  plants  cannot  fail  to  be 
intercrossed.     Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  89. 

10.  In  anat.,  single;  separate;  not  clustered ; 
not  agminate  or  gathered  into  patches ;  sim- 
ple; not  compound:  as,  the  «oMtory  follicles  of 
the  intestine. — 11.  In  gool.:  (a)  Not  social, 
sociable,  or  gregarious:  noting  species  living 
habitually  alone,  or  in  pairs  only.  (&)  Simple ; 
not  compound,  aggregate,  or  colonial :  as,  soU- 
tary ascidians.  See  Simplices — Solitary  ants, 
the  MitHtlidx  or  spider-ants.— Solitary  bees,  bees  that 
do  not  live  in  a  hive  or  community  like  the  noney-bee, 
and  are  represented  only  by  developed  males  and  females, 
like  most  insects.  There  are  very  many  species,  of  nu- 
merous genera.  The  designation  is  chiefly  descriptive, 
not  classificatory,  but  sometimes  denotes  the  Andrenidie 
as  distinguished  from  the  jl^'to.- Solitary  bundle. 
Same  as  sdttary  /u»tcu2u8.— Solitary  confinement,  in 
a  general  sense,  the  separate  confinement  of  a  prisoner. 
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with  only  occasional  access  of  any  other  person,  and  that 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  jailer ;  in  a  stricter  sense,  the 
complete  isolation  of  a  prisoner  from  all  human  society, 
and  his  confinement  in  a  cell  so  arranged  that  he  has  no 
direct  intercourse  with,  or  sight  of,  any  human  being,  and 
no  employment  or  instruction.  Miller,  J.,  in  re  Medley, 
134  U.  S.,  160.— Solitary  follicle.  See  solitary  gland,  un- 
der glarut. — Solitary  fimiculus,around  bundle  of  fibers 
laterad  of  the  combined  small-ceUed  nucleus  of  the  glos- 
sopharyngeus,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory,  which  passes 
out  as  one  of  the  roots  of  the  glossopharyngeus,  but  may 
contribute  to  the  vagus  and  accessory.  Also  called  ascend- 
ing root  of  glossopharyngeus,  fasdeulus  rotundus,  ascend- 
ing root  of  the  lateral  rmaxd  system,  fasciculus  solitarius, 
respiratory  bundle,  and  fascicle  of  Erause.  —  Solitaiy 
elands.  See  ^JojuJ.  — Solitaiy  greenlet  or  vireo, 
Yireo  sMtarius,  the  blue-headed  greenlet  or  vireo  of 
the  United  States,  having  greenish  upper  parts,  a  bluish 


Solitary  Greenlet  or  Vireo  {yireo  soUtarius'). 


head,  an  eye-ring,  and  the  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
yellowish  on  the  sides.  It  is  5  J  inches  long,  and  8^  in  extent 
of  wings.— Solitary  sandpiper,  the  green  sandpiper  of 
North  America,  Rhyamphuus  solitaritis,  8}  inches  long, 
extent  16,  having  the  upper  parts  blackish  with  a  tinge 
of  green  and  spotted  with  white,  the  under  parts  white, 
streaked  on  the  throat  and  breast  with  dusky,  barred  on 
the  sides,  lining  of  wings,  and  tail  with  black  and  white, 
the  bill  black,  the  feet  greenish-black.  See  cut  under 
RhyacophUus.—SoUtaxy  snipe.  See  mipe,  1  (o)  (2).— 
Solitary  vireo.  Same  as  solitary  greenlet. — Solluuy 
wasps,  wasps  which,  like  certain  bees  and  ants,  do  not 


A  Solitary  Wasp  {.Larrada  semiru/a).    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

live  in  society,  as  the  true  wasps  of  the  families  Eumeni- 
dse  and  Masaridse,  as  well  as  all  the  digger-wasps :  con- 
trasted with  social  wasps.  See  digger-wasp,  sand-wasp, 
and  wasp. 

II.  m. ;  pi.  solitaries  (-riz).  One  who  lives 
alone  or  in  solitude ;  an  anchorite ;  a  recluse ; 
a  hermit. 

The  world  itself  has  some  attractions  in  it  to  a  sditary 
of  six  years'  standing.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  164. 

Downward  from  his  mountain  gorge 
Stept  the  long-hair'd,  long-bearded  solitary. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

SOlito  (sol'i-to),  adv.  [It.,  <  L.  solitus,  accus-  i 
tomed,  <  solere,  be  accustomed.]  In  music,  in 
the  usual,  customary  manner. 
solitude  (sol'i-tud),  n.  [<  ME.  solitude,  <  OP. 
(and  P.)  solitude  =  It.  solitudine,  <  L.  solitudo, 
loneliness,  <  solus,  alone:  see  sole^.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  alone ;  a  lonely  life ;  loneliness. 
Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it 
extendeth;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company.  .  .  .  It  is  a  mere 
and  miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends. 

Bacon,  Friendship. 
O,  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscured !  Mttton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1086. 

2.  Remoteness  from  society;  lack  or  utter 
want  of  companionship :  applied  to  place :  as, 
the  solitude  of  a  wood  or  a  valley. 

The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter  of 
great  comfort  to  him.  Law. 

3.  A  lonely,  secluded,  or  unfrequented  place ; 
a  desert. 

We  walked  about  2  miles  from  y  citty  to  an  agreeable 
solitiude  called  Du  Flessis,  a  house  belonging  to  ye  King. 
"    '  n.  Diary,  June  7, 1644. 
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There  is  such  an  agreeable  variety  of  fields,  wood,  water, 
and  cascades  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  deligh^ul  soli- 
tudes  I  ever  saw. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  224. 
=  Syn.  I.  Solitude,  Relirement,  Sedvxiim,  Loneliness,  Lone- 
someness.  Solitude  is  the  condition  of  being  absolutely 
alone,  whether  or  not  one  has  been  with  others,  or  desires  to 
escape  from  them :  as,  the  solitude  of  the  Sphinx.  BeHrement 
is  comparative  solitude,  produced  by  retiring,  voluntarily 
or  otherwise,  from  contact  which  one  has  had  with  others. 
Seclusion  is  stronger  than  retirenheM,  implying  the  sbut^ 
ting  out  of  others  from  access ;  after  the  Kestoration  Mil- 
ton for  safety's  sake  kept  himself  in  retireifneifd;  indeed, 
except  to  a  few  trusted  friends,  he  was  in  complete  seclu- 
sion. Loneliness  expresses  the  uncomfortable  feelings,  the 
longing  for  society,  of  one  who  is  alone.  Lonesomeness 
may  be  a  lighter  Idnd  of  loneliness,  especially  a  feeling 
less  spiritual  than  physical,  growing  out  of  the  animal 
instinct  for  society  and  the  desire  of  protection,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  alone ;  as,  the  lonesoTneness  of  a  walk 
through  a  cemetery  at  night.  Lonesomeness,  more  often 
than  loneliness,  may  express  the  impression  made  upon  the 
observer. 
solivagant  (so-liv'a-gant),  o.  [<  L.  soliis,  alone, 
+  vagan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  i'agari,  wander,  roam :  see 
vagrant.^  Same  as  soli/oagous.  [Rare.] 
SOlivagous  (so-liv'a-gus),  a.  [<  L.  soVmagus, 
wandering  alone,  i  solus,  alone,  +  vaguSjjwaxL- 
dering:  see  vague."]  Wandering  alone.  Bailey, 
1727.  [Rare.] 
solive  (so-lev'),  n.  [<  OF.  solioe,  soUeve,  F.  so- 
Uve  (ML.  reflex  soUva,  sulima,  solwia),  a  girder, 
joist;  origin  uncertain;  perhaps  ult.  <  L.  sub- 
levare,  lift  up  from  beneath,  support:  see  sol- 
leoate,  sullevate,  suMevate.']  A  joist,  rafter,  or 
secondary  beam  of  wood,  either  split  or  sawed, 
used  in  laying  ceilings  or  floors,  and  for  resting 
upon  the  main  beams. 

sollar,  seller  (sol'ar,  -6r),  n.  [Also  solar;  < 
ME.  soller,  soUar,  soter,  solere,<.  OF.  soler,  solaw, 
solier,  a  floor,  loft,  granary,  cellar,  P.  dial. 
solier,  a  granarjr,  =  Pr.  solar,  solier  =  It.  so- 
lare,  solajo  =  AS.  solere,  solar  =  OS.  soleri  = 
MD.  solder,  D.  zolder  =  MLG.  solder,  soller  = 
OHG.  soleri,  soldri,  the  pretorium,  a  guest- 
chamber,  MHGr.  solre,  solesre,  G-.  soller,  a  balcony, 
an  upper  room,  garret,  <  L.  solarium,  a  sunny 
place,  a  terrace,  the  flat  roof  of  a  house  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  a  sun-dial,  <  sol,  the  sun :  see 
sol\  solarium.  Perhaps  in  some  senses  con- 
fused with  L.  solum,  ground:  see  soiP^.]  If. 
Originally,  an  open  gallery  or  balcony  at  the 
top  of  a  house,  exposed  to  the  sun;  later,  any 
upper  room,  loft,  or  garret. 

Thou  Shalt  make  soleris  and  placis  of  thre  chaumbris  in 
the  schip.  Wydif,  Gen.  vi.  16. 

2.  An  elevated  chamber  in  a  church  from  which 
to  watch  the  lamps  burning  before  the  altars. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  II.  473. — 3t.  A  story  of  a  house. 
See  the  quotation. 

Maison  A,  irms  estages.    An  house  of  three  sellers,  floores, 
stories,  or  lofts  one  over  another.   Nomendator.   (Nares.) 

4.  In  mining,  a  platform  or  resting-place.     See 
ladder-sollar  and  air-sollar. 
SoUeret (sor6r-et),».   [Mso soleret;  <F.soleret, 
dim.  of  OF.  soler,  a  slipper,  <  sole,  sole:  see 
solei.']     The     steel    shoe 
forming  a  part  of  armor 
in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  later,  usually  having 
splints     overlapping    one 
another  and  a  long  point 
or  toe  curved  downward. 
It  was  worn  only  when  the  foot 
was  in  the  stirrup,   and  could 
be  removed  when  the  rider  dis- 
mounted.   See  also  cuts  under 
armor    and    povlaine. — Bear- 
paw  SOlleret,  the   steel  foot- 
covering  worn  during  the  sec- 
ond haS  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, resembling  remotely  the  broad  foot  of  the  bear. 
Compare  sabbaton. 
BOllevatet,  v.  t.    See  sublevate. 
SoUicitt,  sollicitationt,  etc.     See  solicit,  etc. 
sol-lunar  (soriu"nar),  a.     [<  L.  sol,  the  sun,  + 
luna,  the  moon:  see  lunar.]    Proceeding  from 
or  due  to  the  influence  of  both  the  sun  and  the 
moon:  in  old  medicine  applied  to  the  influence 
supposed  to  be  produced  on  various  diseases 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction. 
solmizate  (sol'mi-zat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sol- 
misated,  ppr.  solmizating.    [<  F.  solmiser  (as  sol 
+  mi,  notes  of  the  gamut  (cf .  sol-fa),  ■¥  -iser  = 
E.  -ize),  +  -ate^.]    In  music,  to  use  solmization 
syllables.    Also  spelled  solmisate. 
solmization  (sol-mi-za'shon),  n.    [<  P.  solmisa- 
Uon;  3,s solmizate  + -ion.  C'f.ML.soZ»M/ocM)(»-).] 
In  music,  the  act,  process,  or  result  of  using  cer- 
tain syllables  to  name  or  represent  the  tones  of 
the  scale,  or  of  a  particular  series,  as  the  scale 
of  C.    The  oldest  and  most  important  system  of  solmiza- 
tion is  that  attributed  to  Ouido  d'Arezzo,  early  in  the  elev- 
enth century;  though  this  in  turn  appears  to  have  been  sug- 
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gested  by  a  similar  usage  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  (See 
gamut,.)  The  series  ul,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  (derived  from  the 
initial  syllables  of  the  lines  of  a  hymn  to  St.  John,  begm- 
ning  "  Ut  queant  laxis  ")  was  applied  to  the  tones  of  each  of 
the  hexaohords  then  recognized.  (See  hexaehord.)  when 
a  melody  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  single  hexaehord,  a 
change  from  one  series  of  syllables  to  another  was  made, 
which  was  called  a  rmitaHon  or  modulation.  Early  m  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  modern  octave  scale  became 
established,  the  syllable  si  (probably  taken  from  the  ini- 
tials of  the  last  line  of  the  above  hymn)  was  added  for  the 
seventh  or  leading  tone.  Somewhat  later  do  was  substi- 
tuted in  Italy  and  Germany  for  ut,  on  account  of  its  greater 
sonority.  The  series  thus  formed  is  stUl  in  use,  though 
other  systems  have  been  proposed.    Such  other  systems 


A  smaller  Old  World  species  is  P.  ogUsinale,  whose  root 
(like  that  of  P.  jKulliflorum)  Is  emetic,  cathartic,  etc.,  and 
was  formerly  much  applied  to  bruises.  In  America  P. 
oiganteum  is  the  great  Solomon's-seal,  a  species  2  to  7  feet 
high,  with  leaves  3  to  8  inches  long,  and  two  to  eight  flow, 
ers  in  a  cluster ;  and  P.  Uflarum  is  the  smaller  Solomon's- 
seal  growing  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  the  peduncles  com- 
monly two-flowered.  The  larger  species  are  rather  strik- 
ing  plants ;  P.  mulHflorum  has  been  much  cultivated. 
See  also  cut  under  rhianne. 

2.  A  symbol  formed  of  two  triangles  interlaced 
or  superposed,  presenting  a  six-rayed  figure, 
v/\7  Compare  pentaele — False  Solomon's-seal. 
XX     (o)  See  SnMamna.    (p)  See  MaianOiemum. 

[Prob.  a  sailors'  per- 

.-■.;■■.  ,      .  .  VHI-KIIIXl     UL     aiCbUU'ffC.   I  ^vOd-bV.  AlSO     SO 

Hon  (.da,  me,  ni,  m,  tu,  la,  be).    In  England  and  America,  ™"'""-,"'-  ■>"■  -i  J 

from  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  [biang-J  ry  t     ci  7       /  n     ^i 

beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  an  abbreviated  system  was  SoloniaU  (so-lo  ni-an),  a.      \S  U.  HOlon,  <.  bT.  2,6- 

used,  including  only  mi, /a,  so!,«a.    The  ideal  application  ^jj,  golon,  4- -Jaw.T     Of  or  pertaining  to  Solon, 

of  solmization  involves  calling  whatever  tone  is  taken  as         f„'mo,iB  laweiver  of  Athens  (about  594  B.  C.).- 

Z  SSr^l&eTa^Sgly!  "s^  ?ifat  tSf  sc«^el  LX°XaTonstitutions\  Solonian  legil 

shall  always  be  named  by  the  same  syllables  respectively,  lation. 

and  the  various  intervals  by  the  same  combination  of  syl-  o«]-,„ig  fso-lon'ik),  O.     [<  L.  Solon  (see  SolofU- 

lables.    This  system  is  often  called  that  of  the  movable  do,  „'r'tr'J„  «,     a„~a  as  finlnnian  ■  as   the  Solnmi- 

since  the  pitch  of  do  is  variable.   What  is  called  the  tod-  an) +  -ic.]     Hame  as  SOloman .  a.B,  T,ne  aoiome 

do  system  has  also  had  considerable  currency  in  Italy,  talents. 

France,  and  England,  according  to  which  the  tone  C  is  golon  OOrcelaiU.     See  porcelain': 

aIwAVR  /r-'^— '  •*-.     T^  .u-    1?  «A.*    «*■«      nni^    +I110   fy^rt  ixrlifm    T.nfi     _     _  *       .        -        _  .     .   -  _— ——       ..^^ 

pitch  oi 
therefore  1 

andthest! -  -      _  .  ,      ^    „         ,     „     ..        .    _      . 

musicians  as  contrary  to  the  historic  and  logical  idea  of  ^.   fmjg^g    flee),  a  Mnd  of  venomous   insect, 

solmization,  and  its  use  in  England  and  America  is  de-  „„  -^  "x     '   -niilfir  1      1     The  name-mvinff  ee- 

creasing.    The  most  important  special  application  of  sol-  an  ant  or  spioer.J      J.  .ine  name  giving  ge 

mization  in  musical  study  is  that  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  syOem  nus  of  SolpugtdsB^  havpg  the  tarsi  more  than 


are  bocedizatum  (bo,  ce,  di,  ga,  lo,  wa,  ni),  also  called  bobi-  go.loiig  (8d-16ng')i  inter}.      [Prob, 
^!i^JJ'^lr^J',l}^'''i3^■rJ'iS.i!'^^^^^^^  version  of  salaam.]     Good-by. 


(which  see,  under  Umie),  the  syllables  of  which  are  doh, 
ray,  me,  fah,  soh,  lah,  te.  In  the  inovatle-do  system  the 
sharp  of  any  tone  is  indicated  by  a  syllable  beginning  with 
the  same  consonant  as  that  of  the  tone,  and  using  the  vowel 


BD,     J  _ 

three-jointed.  See  Galeodes. — 2.  [?.  c]  A 
member  of  this  genus;  a  solifuge  or  weasel- 
spider. 


as,  di  for  dot,fttoTfat,  etc. ;  and  simUarly  the  flat  of  SolpUgida  (sol-pii'ji-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Solpuga 
any  tone  is  indicated  by  a  syllable  using  the  vowel  e:  a^  ^.  .j^a.]  An  order  of  arachnids.  They  have  tra- 
ms for  mi|j,  Je  for  tot,  etc.    The  minor  scale  is  solmizated  -         


cheal  respiration,  the 
cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  distinct 
(the  former  segment- 
ed into  a  large  cepha- 
lic and  small  thoracic 
part),  the  abdomen 
annulated,  the  cheli- 
ceres  one-jointed  and 
chelate,  the  palpi 
long  and  slender,  ex- 
tending forward,  the 
first  pair  of  legs  pal- 


in  two  ways:  either  beginning  with  la,  and  using  the 
same  syllables  as  in  the  major  scale ;  or  beginning  with 
do,  and  using  such  modified  syllables  as  may  be  needed 
(do,  re,  me,  etc.).  The  great  utility  of  solmization  lies  in 
its  offering  an  abstract  vocal  notation  of  musical  fa^ts, 
whereby  they  may  be  named,  remembered,  and  studied. 
Also  solmisamm,  solfamizaiixm,  solfeggio,  and  sol-faing. 
solo  (so'16),  a.  and  ».  [<  It.  solo,  alone,  <  L. 
solus,  sole:  see  sole^.]  I.  a.  In  music,  alone; 
not  combined  with  other  voices  or  instru- 
ments of  equal  importance ;  not  concerted.    A    _^ 

solo  passage  may  be  accompanied,  however,     piform  and  porreot, 
by  voices  or  instruments  of  less  importance.—    the  other  legs  ending 
Solo  organ,  in  orgavrbvildiTig,  a  partial  organ  introduced 
into  large  instruments,  containing  stops  of  si>ecial  power 
or  effectiveness,  such  as  are  used  in  producing  striking 
solo  effects.    Its  keyboard  is  usually  the  upper  one  when 
there  are  four,  or  the  lower  when  there  axe  tliree.    Its 
stops  are  often  connected  with  a  special  bellows,  which  is 
weighted  with  extra  weights ;  they  are  thensaidtobe"on 
a  heavy  wind."   The  choir-organ  is  also  sometimes  loosely 
called  the  solo  organ.    See  or^o«i.— SolO  pitch,  in  music, 
a  special  pitch  or  accordatura  (scordatura)  adopted  by  a 
solo  performer  upon  a  violin  or  other  solo  instrument,  so 
as  to  produce  peculiar  and  startling  effects.— SolO  Stop,- 
in  organ-buHding,  a  stop  either  of  special  quality  or  placed 
on  a  heavy  wind,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
solos.    Such  stops  often  occur  In  each  of  the  usual  partial  SolpUgidSB  (sol-pu'ji-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,   (.  SoV- 
prgans,  but  in  large  instruments  the  most  important  of     „„„„  +  ^^_]    ^  family  of  arachnidans,  named 
them  are  gathered  into  a  separate  partial  organ  called  the     £,"j.i,„  „„„,,_  o„7»,„,„„     „..„„„„„„„„  Jljti,  ri/, 
solo  organ  (BBB  above).        ^        ^  *  from  the  genus /SoZpMgra;  synonymous  With  Ga- 

ll. ».;  It.  pi.  SOU  (-11),  E.  pi.  solos  (-loz).  Jeodidee.  ..,,      ,         ,       .^     ,  „  , 

1.  A  melody,  movement,  or  work  intended  Solpugldea  (sol-pu-jid'e-a),  to.  j)Z.  [NL.,  <5oZ- 
for  or  performed  by  a  single  performer,  vocal  i"«S«  +  -4drea.]  Same  as  SoJpugida.  Also 
or  instrumental,  with  or  without  accompani-    called  Galeodea. 

ment.  Opposed  to  concerted  piece,  whether  solsteadt  (sol'sted),  n.  [<  L.  sol,  sun,  +  E. 
chorus,  duet,  trio,  or  for  a  number  of  instru-  stead.  Cf.  sunstead  and  solstice.]  Same  as 
~    ■  .       ,      -       -         -,    .       solstice.     [Rare.] 


in  pairs  of  claws,  and 
the  eyes  two  in  num- 
ber. The  whole  body 
and  the  limbs  are 
clothed  with  hairs. 
These  arachnids  re- 
semble large  hairy 
spiders  externally, 
but  are  more  nearly 
related  to  scorpions. 
The  head  is  largely  made  up  of  the  massive  chelate  falces. 
The  only  or  the  leading  family  is  Galeodidse  or  Solpugidie. 
Also  Solpugidea,  Solpugides,  and  in  later  variant  form  Sdi- 
Qaleodea  is  a  synonym. 


Datames  g^irardi,  one  of  the  Solpugidte- 
(About  two  thirds  natural  size.) 


If  it  be  gathered  about  the  summer  soUltead. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxvi.  6. 


Solleret  («)  and  Jambe  (*), 
i4th  century. 


ments. —  2.  A  game  of  cards,  played  usually  by 
four  persons,  with  a  euchre  pack.  That  player 
who  bids  highest — that  is,  offers  ix)  take  the  greatest 
number  of  tricks  alone,  or,  in  a  variety  of  the  game,  aided 
by  a  partner — plays  against  the  rest.  If  he  takes  five  or  SOlStlCe  (sol'stis),  »l.  [Formerly  also  solstiey; 
more  tricks,  he  receives  a  payment  from  them ;  if  not,  he  <  ME.  solstice,  <  OF.  (and  F. )  solstice  =  Sp.  Pg. 
makes  a  payment  to  them  solsUoio  =  It.  SOlsUmo,  <  L.  solsUtium,  the  sol- 
SOlograph  (sol  o-graf ),  n.  [<  L.  sol,  the  sun,  H-  gtioe,  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  sun 
(Jr.  ypa^Ew,  write.]    A  picture  on  paper  taken  ■       ■      -    - 


by  the  talbotype  or  calotype 
process.     Simmonds. 

soloist (so'lo-ist),«.  [<.solo  + 
-ist.]  In  music,  a  performer 
of  solos,  vocal  or  instrumen- 
tal.   Also  soUst. 

Solomonic  (sol-o-mon'ik),  a. 
[<  Solomon  (see  def /)  -f-  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Solomon, 
son  of  David  and  his  succes- 
sor as  king  of  Israel:  as, 
Solomonic  wisdom. 

Solomon's  hyssop,  Porch, 
servants.  &ee  hyssop,  porch, 
servant. 

Solomon's-seal  (sol'o-mgnz- 
sel'),  »■  1.  Aplant  of  the  ge- 
nus Polygonatum.  The  common 
Solomon's-seal  in  England  is  P. 
mvltiftmum,  a  plant  with  erect  or 
curving  stems  2  feet  high,  and  flow- 
ers from  one  to  eight  in  a  cluster. 


I.  The  upper  part  of 
thefloweriii^stem  of  Sol- 
omon's-seal {.Polypona- 
^rf*«  gizanteutWi.  z. 
The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  with  the  rhizome, 
a,  a  flower ;  6,  a  fruit. 


seems  to  stand  still,  <  sol,  the  sun,  +  -s<j«mjj», 

<  status,  pp.  of  sistere,  make  to  stand  still,  a  re- 
duplicated form  of  stare  =  E.  stand:  see  sol^-, 
stand,  &TxdL.  sist.  Qt.  armistice.]  1.  la  astron.: 
(a)  The  time  at  which  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  equator,  and  when  its  diur- 
nal motion  in  declination  ceases,  which  hap- 
pens about  June  21st,  when  it  enters  Cancer 
(the  summer  solstice),  and  about  I)ecember22d, 
when  it  enters  Capricorn  (the  winter  solstice). 
(6)  A  solstitial  point.  Hence  —  2.  Figura- 
tively, culmination  or  turning-point;  furthest 
limit. 

He  died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the 
soUUee  of  his  age.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  378. 

3t.  A  stopping  or  standing  stiU  of  the  sun. 

The  supernatural  sdlstiee  of  the  sun  in  the  days  of 
Joshua.  Sir  T.  Broume. 

solsticiont,  «•    [ME.  solsticioun,  also  soUtacion, 

<  OF.  *solsUcion,  <  L.  solstitium,  the  solstice :  see 
"-'""'"  ]    A  solstitial  point. 


Bolsticion 

In  this  heved  ol  Cancer  is  the  grettest  declinacloun 
northward  of  the  sonne,  and  therfor  is  he  cleped  the  sol- 
tticioun  of  Somer.  Chaucer,  Astrolahe,  i.  17. 

solsticyt,  »■  [<  L.  solstitium,  solstice:  see  sol- 
sWce.]    Same  as  solstice. 

The  high-heated  year 
Is  in  her  solsticy. 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  Ind. 

solstitial  (sol-8tlsh'al),  a.  [<  F.  soisMUal,  soU 
sWcJa?  =  8p.  Pg.  sotsUdal  =  It.  solstmale,  <  L. 
solsUUalis,  <  solstitium,  solstice:  see  solstice.'] 
1.  0£  or  pertaining  to  a  solstice :  as,  a  solstitial 
point. — 2.  Happening  at  a  solstice — especial- 
ly, ■with  reference  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
at  the  summer  solstice,  or  midsummer. 

The  sun 
Had  .  .  .  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstttial  summer's  heat.     Milton,  F.  L.,  z.  656. 

Solstitial  axmlL  See  armil,  1.— Solstitial  point,  one 
of  the  two  points  in  the  ecliptic  which  are  furthest  from 
the  equator,  and  at  which  the  sun  arrives  at  the  time  of 
the  solstices.  They  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  the  distance  of  each  from  the  equator  is  equal 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

solubility  (sol-u-bil'j-ti),  n.  [=  F.  solubility  = 
Sp.  solubiliclad ='P'g.  solubiUdade  =  It.  solubilita; 
<  NL.  *solubiUta{t^s,  <  L.  soluUlis,  soluble :  see 
soluble.']  1.  The  property  of  being  soluble; 
that  property  of  a  body  which  renders  it  sus- 
ceptible of  solution;  susceptibility  of  being  dis- 
solved in  a  fluid. — 2.  In  6o*.,  a  capability  of 
separating  easily  into  parts,  as  that  of  certain 
legumes  to  divide  transversely  into  parts  or 
joints. — 3.  Capability  of  being  solved,  resolved, 
answered,  cleared  up,  or  disentangled,  as  a 
problem,  a  question,  or  a  doubt. 

soluble  (sol'ii-bl),  a.  [<  F.  soluble  =  Sp.  soluble 
=  Pg.  soluvel  =  It.  solubile,  <  L.  solubilis,  dis- 
solvable, <  solvere,  solve,  dissolve :  see  solve.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid;  capa- 
ble of  solution;  dissolvable. — 2.  Figuratively, 
capable  of  bein^  solved  or  resolved,  as  an  al- 
gebraical equation;  capable  of  being  disen- 
tangled, cleared  up,  xmf  olded,  or  settled  by  ex- 
planation, as  a  doubt,  question,  etc. ;  solvable. 

Had  be  denounced  it  as  a  fruitless  question,  and  (to  un- 
derstanding) soluMe  by  none,  the  world  might  have  been 
spared  a  large  library  of  resultless  disputation. 

Sir  W.  SwmiUim. 
More  soluble  is  this  knot 
By  gentleness  than  war.    Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

3f.  Belaxed;  loose;  open. 

Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking,  surely,  which 
keeps  their  bodies  clear  and  soluble. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  lady,  iv.  1. 

And  then,  if  Balaam's  ass  hath  but  an  audible  voice  and 
a  soluble  purse,  he  shall  be  preferred  before  his  master, 
were  he  ten  prophets.  Ren.  T.  Adrnns,  Works,  1. 469. 

Soluble  blue,  cotton,  glass,  indigo.  See  the  nouns — 
Soluble  bougie,  a  bougie  composed  of  substances  which 
melt  at  the  body-temperature:  used  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  medicament  to  the  urethral  mucous  mem- 
brane.—  Soluble  guncotton.  Same  as  dinitrocdluiose. — 
Soluble  OU.    See  eastoroiZ.Sota.ble  soap.  See  soap,  1. 

solubleness  (sol'u-bl-nes),  n.  Soluble  charac- 
ter or  property ;  solubility. 

solum  (so'lum),  n,.  [L.,  the  ground,  the  earth,  a 
region:  see  soiU,  sole^.]  In  iScots  law,  gro^d; 
a  piece  of  ground. 

solund-goose  (so'lund-gos),  n.  Same  as  solan- 
goose. 

solus (so'lus),  a.  pLi. :  see soJeS.]  Alone:  used 
chiefly  in  dramatic  directions:  as,  enter  the 
king  solus.    The  feminine  form  is  sola. 

solute  (so-Mf),  a.  [<  ME.  solute,  <  L.  solutus, 
pp.  of  sotoere, loose,  release,  set  free :  see  sol/oe.'] 
If.  Loose;  free. 

Solute  or  sondy  landes  thai  require, 
So  that  aboute  or  under  hem  be  do 
A  certayne  of  fatte  lande  as  thai  desire. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  193. 
As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  solute  and  at 
large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds  introduced  and  de- 
vised, some  of  them  rather  curious  and  unsafe  than  sober 
and  warranted.         Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

2\.  Eelaxed;  hence,  joyoiis;  merry. 
Bacchus,  purple  god  of  joyous  wit, 
A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  679. 

3.  In  bot.,  free;  not  adhering:  opposed  to  an- 
nate: as,  a  solute  stipule. — 4.  Soluble:  as,  a 
solute  salt. 

solutet  (so-Kt'))  "•  *•  [^  L-  soVutus,  pp.  of  sol- 
vere, loosen,  solve:  see  solce,  solute,  a.]  To 
dissolve ;  also,  to  resolve ;  answer ;  absolve. 

Wbat  will  not  boldness  bid  a  man  say,  when  he  hath 
made  an  argument  against  himself  which  he  cannot  so- 
Mef 
Bp.  Ridley,  In  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  n.  393. 

BOlntion  (sd-lu'shpn),  n.  [<  ME.  solucion,  <  OF. 
solution,  sohidon,  1P.  solution = Pr.  solution  =  Sp. 
soludon  =  Pg.  solugSo  =  It.  solueione,  <  L.  solu- 
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tio(n-),  a  loosing,  dissolving,  <  solvere,  pp.  solu- 
tus, loose,  resolve,  dissolve :  see  solve.  ]  1 .  The 
act  of  separating  the  parts  of  anybody;  dis- 
ruption; rupture;  fracture;  breach:  as,  a, solu- 
tion of  continuity  (see  below). — 2.  The  trans- 
formation of  matter  from  a  solid  or  gaseous 
state  to  the  liquid  state  by  means  of  a  liquid 
called  the  solvent  or  menstrumn;  the  state  of 
being  dissolved.  The  nature  of  the  phenomenon  de- 
pends  upon  whether  chemical  action  is  or  is  not  present. 
Solution  in  the  physical  sense — the  common  and  proper 
use  of  the  word — is  illustrated  by  dissolving  sugar  or 
salt  in  water,  or  silver  in  mercury ;  here,  and  in  similar 
cases,  when  by  the  removal  of  the  liquid  (as  by  evapo- 
ration) the  original  solid  is  obtained,  the  process  is  es- 
sentially a  change  of  molecular  state,  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid,  and  hence  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of 
heat;  this  is  strikingly  seen  in  freezing-mixtures.  The 
word  is  not  infrequently  used,  however,  when  the  phe- 
nomenon is  one  of  chemical  combination  only,  as  when  sil- 
ver dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  new  substance,  sil- 
ver nitrate ;  this,  as  is  generally  true  of  chemical  union, 
is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  two  phe- 
nomena, physical  and  chemical,  may  both  be  present  in 
solution  at  the  same  time,  and  the  line  between  them  of- 
ten cannot  be  sharply  drawn ;  glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves 
in  water  and  at  the  same  time  combines  with  it,  the  lib- 
eration of  heat  of  the  chemical  part  of  the  process  over- 
balancing the  absorption  of  heat  in  the  physical.  The 
solution  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid,  as  of  ammonia  gas  in  water 
(also  called  absorption),  is  essentially  the  physical  process 
of  the  change  of  the  gas  to  the  liquid,  and  hence  is  ac- 
companied with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  term  solu- 
tion is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  absorption  of  gases 
by  solids,  as  when  palladium  absorbs  or  dissolves  hydro- 
gen gas,  forming  a  true  alloy  with  it.  The  solubility  of 
any  solid  is  constant  at  a  given  temperature,  and  may  be 
accurately  determined  by  experiment.  It  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  presence  of  other  substances 
in  solution.  The  solubility  of  an^  gas  also  is  constant 
under  the  same  conditions.  It  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture, the  pressure,  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  and  the  mat- 
ters in  solution  in  it.  In  a  mixture  of  gases,  each  is  dis- 
solved in  the  same  quantity  as  it  it  were  present  alone 
under  the  same  tension  as  in  the  mixture, 
3.  The  liquid  produced  as  a  result  of  the  process 
or  action  above  described;  the  preparation 
made  by  dissolving  a  solid  in  a  hquid:  as,  a 
solution  of  salt,  soda,  or  alum ;  solution  of  iron, 
etc. —  4.  A  liquid  or  dissolved  state  or  condi- 
tion; unsettled  state;  suspense. 

His  [Lessing's]  was  a  mind  always  in  solution,  which  the 
divine  order  of  things,  as  it  is  called,  could  not  precipitate 
into  any  of  the  traditional  forms  of  crystallization,  and  in 
which  the  time  to  come  was  already  fermenting. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  313. 

5.  The  aet  of  solving,  working  out,  explaining, 
clearing  up,  or  settling,  or  the  state  of  being 
solved,  explained,  cleared  up,  or  settled ;  reso- 
lution ;  explanation :  as,  the  solution  of  a  difS- 
cult  problem  or  of  a  doubt  in  casuistry. 

It  is  accordinge  to  natui'e  no  man  to  do  that  wherby  he 
shulde  take  ...  a  praye  of  a  nother  mannes  ignoraunce. 
Of  this  matter  Tulli  writeth  many  propre  examples  and 
quicke  solutions.  ^r  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ill,  4, 

In  his  singular  "Ode  inscribed  to  W.  H.  Channing" 
there  is  a  hint  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  slavery  prob- 
lem. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  viii. 

6.  A  method  of  solving  or  finally  clearing  up  or 
settling  something.  Specifically — 7.  The  an- 
swer to  a  problem  or  puzzle  of  any  kind,  toge- 
ther with  the  proof  that  that  answer  is  correct. 
— 8.  Dissolution;  a  dissolving. 

Easy  and  frequent  solutions  of  conjugal  society. 

Locke,  Civil  Government,  §  80. 

9t.  Kelease;  deliverance;  discharge.  Imp. Diet. 
— 10.  In  med.,  the  termination  of  a  disease, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  critical  symp- 
toms ;  the  crisis  of  a  disease. — 11.  In  civil  law, 

payment ;  satisfaction  of  a  creditor Alcoholic 

solution.  See  tincture.— MgeToiaic  solution  of  an 
epiuation,  a  solution  by  means  of  an  algebraic  formula, 
especially  by  radicals,— Aqueous  solution,  a  solution 
whose  solvent  or  menstruum  is  water. — Barreswill's 
solution,  a  test  for  sugar  similar  to  Fehling's  solution. — 
Burnett's  solution.  See  Burnett's  liquid,  under  liquid. — 
BuroW'S  solution,  a  solution  of  aluminium  subacetate, 
used  as  a  local  astringent  in  skin-a£fections. — Cardan's 
solution,  the  ordinary  algebraic  solution  of  a  cubic.  See 
euttic. — Cayley's  solution,  (a)  A  solution  of  the  general 
cubic.  Let  U  =  0  be  tire  cubic,  D  its  discriminant,  and  J 
its  cubicovariaut,  then  the  solution  follows  from 


fUi/D-fJ-Hf  Ui/D-J. 

These  cube  roots  can  always  be  extracted.  (6)  A  solu- 
tion of  the  general  quartic,  due  to  Professor  Cayley.  Let 
TJ  =  0  be  the  quartic,  H  its  Hessian,  S  its  quadrinvariant, 
T  its  cubinvariant  or  cataleoticant,  and  c„  Cj,  c^  the  roots 
of  the  cubic  c'  —  Sc  -f  T  =  0,  then  the  solution  follows  from 

(Oj-Os)  T/H-CiU  +  (<!3-ei)  i/H-CjU 
+  («i— Cz)  YVi—c,V  =  0. 
The  square  roots  can  always  be  extracted. — Chemical 
solution,  the  solution  of  a  solid  body  in  a  liquid  which 
is  caused  by  or  accompanied  with  a  chemical  reaction 
between  the  solid  and  the  solution,  as  of  zinc  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,— Clemens'S  solution,  a  solution  of  ar- 
senic bromide,  used  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes, — Com- 
pound solution  of  Iodine.  Same  as  Lugol's  solvMon.— 
Compound  solution  of  sodium  borate.  Same  as  Do- 
tai's  eoJuKon,- Descartes's  solution,  an  algebraical  so- 


solutive 

lution  of  the  general  biquadratic  equation,  differing  from 
Ferrari's  only  in  the  method  of  investigation. — Dobell'S 
solution,  a  solution  containing  sodium  borate  120  grains, 
sodium  bicarbonate  120  grains,  crystallized  carbolic  acid 
24  grains,  glycerin  i  fluidounce,  water  to  make  16  fluid- 
ounces, — Donovan's  solution,  a  solution  of  arsenic  io- 
dide 1,  red  iodide  of  mercury  1,  water  98  parts :  alterative. 
Also  called  solution  of  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury. — 
Etbereal  solution,  a  solution  whose  solvent  or  men- 
struum is  an  ether,  usually  sulphuric  ether. — Euler's  so- 
lution, a  solution  of  a  biquadratic  after  the  second  term 
has  been  got  rid  of.  It  differs  little  from  Ferrari's  solution. 
— Fellljng's  solution,  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, RocheUe  salts,  and  sodium  hydrate.  When  heated 
with  any  reducing  sugar,  as  dextrose,  copper  suboxid  is  de- 

gosited  from  it.  It  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  saccharine 
odies,  and  as  a  qualitative  test  of  the  presence  of  sugar. 
— Ferrari's  solution,  a  solution  of  the  general  biquadrat- 
ic. See  UguadraUe  equation,  under  equation. — Fowler's 
solution,  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  1,  potassium  bi- 
carbonate 1,  compound  tincture  of  lavender  3,  water  95 
parts :  one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  administering  arsenic. 
Also  called  liquor  potaseii  arseniUs,  solution  of  arsemte  qf 
potasgium,  and  ague-drop.— Geaeial  solution.  See  dif- 
ferential equation,  under  equation. — Goadby'B  solution, 
a  preparation  for  preserving  animal  substances,  made 
with  bay-salt,  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenious  acid,  and 
water.  Thomas,  Med,  Diet,— Hall's  solution  of  strych- 
nine, a  solution  of  strychnine  acetate  16  grains,  dilute 
acetic  acid  J  fluidounce,  alcohol  4  fluidounces,  compound 
tincture  of  cardamom  60  minims,  water  to  make  16  fluid- 
ounces, — Heavy  solution,  in  mineral.,  a  liquid  of  high 
density,  as  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  io- 
dide (called  the  Sonetadt  or  Thovlet  solution),  having  a  max- 
imum speciflc  gravity  of  3,2,  or  of  borotungstate  of  cad- 
mium (Elein  solution),  speciflc  gravity  3.6,  used  as  a  grav- 
ity-solution (which  see). —  Improper  solution,  a  func- 
tion which  solves  a  given  differential  equation,  but  also 
solves  an  equation  either  of  lower  order  or  of  the  same 
order  but  of  lower  degree.  — Javelle's  solution,  potaB- 
sium  carbonate  68,  chlorinated  lime  SO,  water  862  parts. 
Also  called  solution  of  chlorinated  potassa. — Labax- 
raque'B  solution.  Same  as  Labarraque's  fluid  (which 
see,  under  fluid). — Loffler'S  solution,  a  saturated  alco- 
holic solution  of  methyl  blue  30  parts,  and  100  parts  of 
a  1:10,000  aqueous  solution  of  potassinn  hydrate:  used 
in  staining  bacteria.— Lugol'S  solution,  a  solution  of 
iodine  5,  potassium  iodide  10,  water  86  parts.  Also  called 
compound  solution  of  iodine. —  Magendle's  solution  of 
morphine,  morphine  sulphate  16  grains,  water  1  fluid- 
ounce:  used  to  administer  morphine  hypodermically. — 
Mechanical  solution,  the  mere  union  of  a  solid  with 
a  liquid  in  such  a  manner  that  its  aggregate  form  is 
changed  without  any  alteration  of  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  either  the  solid  or  its  solvent :  thus,  sugar  dis- 
solves in  water  without  either  undergoing  any  chemical 
change.— KeChanlcal  solution  of  a  problem.  Seeme- 
chanical. — Ilineral  solution.  See  mineral. — Nessler's 
solution.  Same  as  Nessler's  reagent  (which  see,  under  re- 
agent).— Numerical  solution,  a  solution  of  an  equation 
by  means  of  numerical  approximation. — Particular  so- 
lution. See  differential  equation,  under  eqitation. — Pas- 
teur's solution,  in  lot,  a  liquid  holding  in  solution  a 
small  percentage  of  certain  inorganic  salts  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  certain  organic  substances,  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life,  such  as 
bacteria,  yeasi^cells,  and  fungi,  for  purposes  of  study. 
The  composition  is — potassium  phosphate  20  parts,  cfd- 
cium  phosphate  2  parts,  magnesium  sulphate  2  parts, 
ammonium  tartrate  100  parts, '  cane-sugar  1,600  parts, 
distilled  water  8,376  parts.— Pearson's  axsenical  so- 
lution, crystallized  sodium  arseniate  1,  water  699  parts. 
— Pierlot's  solution,  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammo- 
nium valerianate  to  which  is  added  some  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  of  valerian. — Proper  solution,  a  function 
which  satisfies  a  differential  equation,  and  no  equation  of 
lower  order  nor  of  the  same  order  but  of  lower  degree, — 
Saturated  solution,  a  solution  which  at  the  given  tem- 
perature cannot  be  made  U>  contain  more  of  the  given 
substance  than  it  already  contains,  the  adhesion  of  the 
liquid  to  the  substance  being  just  balanced  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  particles  of  the  solid  body  in  contact  with  it. 
— Simpson's  solution.  Same  as  Ferrari's  solution. — 
Slilgular  solution.  See  differential  equation,  under  equa- 
tion.—Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  in  pha/r.,  a 
solution  composed  of  dilute  acetic  acid  100  parts,  am- 
monium carbonate  added  to  the  point  of  neutralization: 
a  valuable  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Also  called  spirit  of 
Mindererus. — Solution  of  albumen,  a  test  solution  con- 
sisting of  the  white  of  one  egg  triturated  with  four  ounces 
of  water,  and  filtered :  used  in  pharmaceutical  work. — So- 
lution Of  an  equation.  See  egMation,- Solution  of 
continuity,  in  surg,,  the  separation  of  parts  normally 
continuous,  as  by  a  fracture,  laceration,  etc. — Solution 
Of  lime,  a  clean  saturated  solution  of  slaked  lime  in 
water,  useful  as  an  antacid,  astringent,  and  tonic.  Com- 
monly called  KTHe-woter.— Solution  Of  potassa,  in 
phar.,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  KHO, 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  the  hydrate :  an  antacid,  diuretic, 
and  antilithic.  Also  called  liquor  potassse.-SolMti.O'a  Of 
soda,  in  phar.,  an  aqueous  solution  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  sodium  hydrate.— Solution  of  sodium  cax- 
bolate,  in  phar.,  crystals  of  carbolic  acid  30,  sodium 
hydrate  2,  water  28  parts.  Also  called  phenol  sodique. — 
Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  a  solution  composed 
of  lead  acetate  170,  lead  oxld  120,  water  1,710  parts :  a  use- 
ful astringent  and  sedative  for  external  use.  Also  called 
Goulard's  eoetract.— SonsiSiAt  solution,  a  solution  of 
mercury  iodide  in  potassium  iodide.  See  specific  grav- 
ity, under  gravity.—  Standardized  solution,  a  solution 
whose  strength  or  composition  has  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  which  is  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison, — 
Thompson's  solution  of  phosphorus,  a  solution  con- 
taining phosphorus,  absolute  .alcohol,  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint, and  glycerin.— Trigonometrical  solution,  a  solu- 
tion of  an  equation  by  means  of  trigonometric  functions. 
For  an  example,  see  cubic  equation,  under  equation. — Van 
Swleten's  solution,  a  solution  of  mercury  perchlorid.— 
Vlemingkx's  solution,  a  solution  composed  of  lime  1, 
sulphur  2,  water  20  parts  boiled  down  to  12  parts. 
SOlutive  (sol'u-tiv),  a.  [<  solute  +  -ive.]  1. 
Tending  to  dissolve ;  loosening;  laxative. 


Bolutive 

Abstersive^  and  opening,  and  eolutive  as  mead. 

Bacon,  Sat.  Hist,  §  848. 

2.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  or  loosened.  Imp. 
Diet. 

solvability  (sol-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  solvable  + 
-ity  (see  -MUty).']  i".  Capability  of  being  solved ; 
solubility:  as,  the  solvaMUty  of  an  equation. — 
St.  Ability  to  pay  all  just  debts ;  solvency. 

solvable  (sol'va-bl),  «.  [<  P.  solvable,  payable ; 
as  solve  +  -able.']    1+.  Payable. 

Some  of  those  coirodies  (where  the  property  was  altered 
Into  a  set  summe  of  money)  was  solvable  ont  of  the  ex- 
chequer. FvUer,  Ch.  Hist,  VI.  326.    (Dames.) 

2t.  Solvent. 

Was  this  well  done  of  him  [David,  at  Adnllam],  to  be 
TOOtector-general  of  outlaws,  thereby  defying  justice,  de- 
frauding creditors,  defeating  Qod's  command,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  debtor,  if  not  solvable,  should  be  sold  for 
satisfaction?  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  xiii.  32. 

3.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved,  or  ex- 
plained: as,  equations  above  the  fourth  degree 
are  not  solvoible  by  means  of  radicals. 

Also  solvible. 

solvableness  (sol'va-bl-nes),  n.    Solvability. 

Solvay  process.    See  soda,  l. 

solve  (solv),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  solved,  ppr.  solv- 
ing. [<  MB.  solven,  <  OP.  solver,  vernacularly 
soudre,  P.  soudre  =  Sp.  Pg.  solver  =  It.  solvere, 
<  L.  solvere,  pp.  solutus,  loosen,  relax,  solve,  < 
so-,  for  se-,  apart  (see  se-,  and  of.  sober),  +  luere, 
loosen,  =  Gr.  'Mieiv,  loosen,  set  free,  release :  see 
lose^,  loose.  Hence  ult.  (<  L.  solvere)  E.  solva- 
ble, solvent,  soluble,  solute,  solution,  etc.,  absolve, 
absolute,  assoil,  dissolve,  dissolute,  resolve,  reso- 
lute, etc.]  1.  To  loosen;  disentangle;  unrav- 
el; hence,  to  explain  or  clear  up  the  difficulties 
in;  resolve;  explain;  make  clear;  remove  per- 
plexity from:  as,  to  solve  a  difficulty,  a  puzzle, 
or  a  problem. 

If  her  wretched  captives  could  not  solve  and  interpret 
these  riddles,  she  with  great  cruelty  fell  upon  them  in 
their  hesitation  and  confusion,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  x. 

The  most  subtile  and  powerful  Intellects  have  been 
labouring  for  centuries  to  solve  these  difficulties. 

Maccnday,  Sadler's  Law  of  Population. 

2.  To  determine;  put  an  end  to;  settle. 

He  .  .  .  would  .  .  .  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  66. 

Centuries  elapsed  before  the  attempt  to  solve  the  great 
schism  of  the  East  and  West  by  a  Council. 

Pttsey,  Eirenicon,  p.  91. 

3.  To  determine  or  work  out  by  rule;  operate 
on  by  calculation  or  mathematical  processes, 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  required  result :  as,  to 
solve  a  problem  in  mathematics. — 4.  To  dis- 
solve; melt.    [Bare.] 

Under  the  influence  of  the  acid,  which  partly  destroys, 
partly  solves  the  membranes. 

Workshop  Receipts,  lat  ser.,  p.  351. 

solvet  (solv),  n.    [<  solve,  d.]    Solution. 
Hut  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve  is  this,  that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

Shak,,  Sonnets,  Ixix. 

solvency  (sol'ven-si),  n.  [<  solvenit)  +  -cy.] 
The  state  of  being  solvent;  ability  to  pay  aU 
just  debts  or  just  claims. 

Our  speech  .  .  .  was  of  tithes  and  creeds,  of  beeves  and 
grain,  of  commodities  wet  and  diy,  and  the  solvency  of  the 
retail  dealers.  Scott,  B«b  Boy,  UL 

solvend  (sol'vend),  n.  [<  L.  soloendwm,  fut. 
pass.  part,  of  solvere,  loosen,  dissolve :  see 
solve.']    A  substance  to  be  dissolved. 

Solutions  differ  from  chemical  compounds  in  retaining 
the  properties  both  of  the  solvent  ana  of  the  solvend. 

C.  TomUnson. 

solvent  (sol'vent),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  sol- 
vente,  <  L.  solven(t-)s,  ypr.  ot  solvere,  loosen,  dis- 
solve: see  sotoe.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  power 
of  dissolving:  as,  a  solvent  body. —  2.  Able  or 
sufficient  to  pay  aU  just  debts:  as,  a  solvent 
person  or  estate.  Specifically — (a)  Able  to  pay  one's 
debts  as  they  become  due  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness. (&)  Having  property  in  such  amount  and  situation 
that  all  one's  debts  can  be  collected  ont  of  it  by  legal  pro- 
cess. See  insdvency.  (c)  Of  sufficient  value  to  pay  all  just 
debts :  as,  the  estate  is  solvent. 

II.  n.  Any  fluid  or  substance  that  dissolves 
or  renders  other  bodies  liquid ;  a  menstruum. 
Water  is  of  all  solvents  the  most  common  and  most  usef  uL 
Alcohol  is  the  solvent  of  resinous  bodies  and  of  some 
other  similarly  constituted  substances;  naphtha,  oil  of 
tmpentine,  and  ether  are  solvents  of  caoutchouc ;  chlorin 
and  aqua  regia,  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  are  solvents  of  gold. 

The  universal  solvent  sought  by  the  alchemists. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  816. 

solver  (sol'vdr),  n.     [<  solve  +  -eri.]    One  who 
solves,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 
solvible  (sol'vl-bl),  a.    See  solvable. 
SOlyt,  (i^v-    An  obsolete  form  of  solely. 
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somif.    An  old  spelling  of  some,  sum^. 
som^,  n.     [Euss.  somu,  the  sUure.]    The  sheat- 
fish,  Silurus  glanis. 

It  [isinglass]  is  a  Eussian  kind,  obtained  from  the  blad- 
ders of  the  som  flsh.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVni.  188. 

soma^  (so'ma),  n. ;  pi.  somata  (-ma-ta).  [NL., 
<  (Jr.  (Tu/io,  tlie  body,  a  dead  body','  body  as  op- 
posed to  spirit,  material  substance,  mass,  etc., 
also  aperson,  body,  human  being.]  Body.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the  entire  axial  part  of 
the  body  of  an.  animal ;  the  corpus,  minus  the  membra ; 
the  head,  neclc,  trunk,  and  tail,  without  the  limbs,  (fi)  In 
thed.,  the  body  as  distinguished  from  the  psyche  or  soul, 
and  the  pneuma  or  spirit. 

soma^  (so'ma),  n.  [<  Skt.  soma  (=  Zend  'hao- 
ma),  juice,  C-\/ su,  press  out.  Cf.  Gr.  'oiz6i,  juice, 
sap  (see  opmm),  L.  suem,  succus,  juice  (seewc- 
culent).]  1.  In  ancient  India,  a  drink  having 
intoxicating  properties,  expressed  from  the 
stems  of  a  certain  plant,  and  playing  an  impor- 
tant part  in  sacrifices,  being  offered  especially 
to  the  god  Indra.  It  was  personified  and  dei- 
fied, and  worshiped  as  a  god. — 2.  An  East  In- 
dian plant,  the  probable  source  of  the  beverage 
soma.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  the  milkweed  family  and 
of  the  species  now  classed  as  Sarcostemma  breoiskgma 
(the  Asdepias  adda  of  Boxburgh).  This  is  a  twining 
plant,  with  jointed  woody  stems  of  the  size  of  a  quill, 
and  numerous  succulent  branches  which  are  pendulous 
when  unsupported.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish- 
white,  and  fragrant,  in  elegant  small  umbel-like  cymes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchleta.  The  plant  yields  a  mild 
acidulous  millcy  juice,  which  appears  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  drink  called  soma  (see  def.  1).  The  juice  of 
more  than  one  species  may  have  been  thus  used.  The 
plant  grows  in  017  rocky  places  in  India  and  Burma. 
Also  called  moonrplant  (from  mythological  associations) 
and  swttllowvjort. 

3.  Inlater  Sind.  myth.,  the  moon,  or  leap.]  the 
deity  of  the  moon. 

somacule  (so'ma-knl),  n.  [<  NL.  *somaeuhim, 
dim.  of  soma,  <  (3t.  aa/ia,  body :  see  som.a^.]  The 
smallest  portion  of  protoplasm  which  can  retain 
its  physiological  properties — that  is,  the  chem- 
ical molecule  of  protoplasm.    Foster. 

Somaj  (so-maj'),  n.  [<  Hind,  somdj,  a  church, 
an  assembly,  <  Skt.  samcya,  assembly,  <  sam,  to- 
gether, +  ■/  aj,  drive.  Cf .  Brahmo-Soma^.]  See 
Brahmo-SomxiS- 

soma-plant  (so'ma-plant),  n.    Same  as  soma,  2. 

Somaschian  (so-mas'M-an),  n.  [<  Somaseha 
(see  def.)  +  -ia/n.]  A  'member  of  a  Koman 
Catholic  congregation,  founded  at  Somaseha, 
near  Milan,  in  Italy,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century:  it  adopted  the  rules  of  St. 
Augustine. 

Somateria  (so-ma-te'ri-a.),  n.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1819),  so  caUed  iii  allusion  to  the  down  on  the 
body;  <  Gr.  aa/ia(T-),  body,  +  ^pjov,  wool.]  A 
genus  of  AnatidsB  of  the  subfamily  FuUgulinse, 
including  various  marine  ducks  of  large  size, 
with  copious  down  on  the  under  parts,  with 


King-duck  fJSomateria  spectabilis'),  male. 

which  the  female  lines  the  nest,  and  large,  diver- 
siform, variously  feathered  or  gibbous  bul ;  the 
eiders  or  eider-ducks.  The  common  eider  is  a.  nwl- 
lissima;  the  king-duck  is  5.  specUMis;  the  spectacled 
eider  is  S.Jlscheri;  Steller's  eidei'is  S".  stellen.  The  genus 
is  often  dismembered  into  Somateria  proper,  Ihimietta, 
Lampronetta,  and  Beniconetta  (or  Polysticta),  respectively 
represented  by  the  four  species  named.  Th^  inhabit  arc- 
tic and  northerly  regions,  and  are  related  to  the  scoters 
(CEdemia).  See  PolystCeta,  and  cut  under  eider-dmck. 
somatic  (so-mat'ik),  a.  [=  P.  somaUque,  <  Gr. 
(Ta/iaTiJc6^,  pertaining  to  the  body,  bodily,  <  aa- 
/«i,  the  body:  seesom^K]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  body  or  material  organism,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  soul,  spirit,  or  mind;  physi- 
cal; corporeal;  bodily. 

It  was  shown  that  in  the  British  official  nosology  mental 
diseases  were  classified  as  disorders  of  the  intellect,  the 
idea  of  soTnatic  disease  as  associated  with  insanity  being 
studiously  ignored.'  Dr.  Tvke. 

We  need  here  to  call  to  mind  the  continuity  of  our  pre- 
sentations, and  especially  the  existence  of  a  background 
of  organic  sensations  or  soTnotic  consciousness,  as  it  is  va- 
riously termed.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  68. 


somatome 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  soma:  as,  the  longi- 
tudinal somatic  axis  lies  in  the  meson. — 3.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  cavity  or  interior  hollow 
of  Hie  body  of  an  animal,  and  especially  to  the 
body-walls  of  such  cavity ;  parietal,  as  distin- 
guished from  visceral  or  splanchnic;  coelomatic ; 
somatopleural.— 4.  Pertaining  to  mass so- 
matic antbropology,  that  division  of  anthropology 
which  deals  with  anatomical  points.— Somatic  cavity, 
the  coelomatic  cavity,  body-cavity,  or  coelom:  distin- 
guished from  enteric  cavity,  from  which  it  is  usually  shut 
off  completely.  The  interiors  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
are  somatic  cavities.  See  cuts  under  Actinozoa,  Cam- 
pamtlaria,  and  Hydrozoa. 

In  the  Coelenterata,  the  somatic  cavity,  or  enterocoele, 
is  in  free  communication  with  the  digestive  cavity. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  66. 

Somatic  cells,  in  hot,  cells  forming  a  part  of  the  body 
of  the  individual,  not  specifically  modified  for  any  other 
purpose :  said  sometimes  of  those  cells  of  plants  which 
take  part  in  vegetative  reproduction.—  Somatic  deattl, 
death  of  the  body  as  a  whole :  contrasted  with  death  of 
any  of  its  parts.— Somatic  musculature,  the  muscles 
of  the  somatoplenre ;  that  one  of  the  two  chief  layers  of 
muscles  which  is  subjacent  to  the  dermic  or  outer  epithe- 
lium :  contrasted  with  splanchnic  mu«<n<2ature.— Somat- 
ic velocity,  the  mass  of  matter  through  which  a  dis- 
turbance is  propagated  in  a  unit  of  time  while  advan- 
cing along  a  prism  of  unit  sectional  area ;  mass-velocity. 
Rankine. 

somatical  (so-mat'i-kal),  a:  [<  somatic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  sornaUc.    Bailey,  1727. 

somatics  (so-mat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  somaUe  (see 
-»c«).]     Same  as  somatology,  1. 

somatism  (so'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  (Sx.  aa/ia^r-),  the 
body,  +  4sm.]    "Materialism. 

SOmatist  (so'ma-tist),  n.  [<  Gr.  ca/ia(T-),  the 
body,  +  -is*.]  One  who  admits  the  existence 
of  corporeal  or  material  beings  only;  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  spiritual  substances;  a 
materialist. 

And  so  our  unnatural  somatists  know  none  of  the  most 
excellent  substances,  which  actuate  all  the  rest,  but  only 
the  more  base  and  gross,  which  are  actuated  by  them, 

Baxter,  Dying  Thoughts. 

somato-aetiological  (s6'''ma-t9-e"ti-o-loj'i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  aaim{T-),  body,  +  E.  kOology  +  -ic-dl.] 
Pertaining  to  or  regarding  the  body  as  a  cause 
(as  of  disease).  E.  C.  Marm,  Psychol.  Med., 
p.  51. 

SOmatocyst  (so'ma-to-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  aaua{T-), 
the  body, +  /c(;(jT(r, "bladder:  see  cyst]  The  in- 
flated stem  or  body  of  some  siphonophorans,  or 
oceanic  hydrozoans,  serving  as  a  pneumatocyst 
or  air-sac  to  float  or  buoy  these  organisms,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Portuguese  man-of-war.  See 
Calyeophora,  Siphonophora^,  and  cuts  under  Di- 
phyidse  and  Physalia. 

SOmatocystic  (so^ma-to-sis'tik),  a.  [<  somato- 
cyst  +  -ic]  Vesicular  or  cystic,  as  the  bodj- 
oavity  of  a  siphouophorous  hydrozoan;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  somatocyst. 

somatogenic  (so'*'ma-to-jen'Lk),  a.  [<  Gr.  <tu- 
fta(T-),  the  body,  +"'  -yev^g,  produced :  see  -ge- 
nous.]  Originating  in  the  soma,  body,  or  physi- 
cal organism  in  consequence  of  its  conditions 
of  environment:  noting  those  modiflcatioi(s  or 
biological  characters  which  an  organism  ac- 
quires in  reacting  upon  its  material  surround- 
ings. 

He  [Prof.  Weismann]  uses  the  term  somatogenic  to  ex- 
press those  characters  which  first  appear  in  the  body  it- 
self, and  which  follow  from  the  reaction  of  the  soma  under 
direct  external  Infiuences.  Mature,  XL.  53L 

Somatolo^C  (so^mar-to-loj'ik),  a.  [<  somatol- 
og-y  +  -«c.]     BaxoBas  somMtologieal. 

somatological  (so^ma-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  so- 
matolog-^  +  -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  somar 
tology  in  any  sense,  especially  to  somatology 
as  a  department  of  anthropology;  physical; 
corporeal;  material. 

somatologically  (s6''''ma-to-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  As 
regards  physique  or  bdiiily  frame';  physically; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  somatology.  Science, 
Xn.  227. 

somatology  (s6-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=  P.  soma- 
tologie;  <  (Jr.  aafidlr-),  tlie  body,  +  -loyla,  <  U- 
yeiv,  speak:  see  -olog^.]  1.  The  science  of  liv- 
ing or  organized  bodies,  considered  with  regard 
only  to  their  physical  nature  or  structure":  it  in- 
cludes natural  history  in  the  usual  sense,  as  embracing 
zoblogy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  differs  from 
biology  only  in  taking  no  account  of  mental  or  psychologi- 
cal phenomena.  Also  sonuMcs. 
2.  More  broadly,  physics ;  the  doctrine  of  mate- 
rial bodies  or  substances. —  3.  Specifically,  the 
doctrine  of  the  human  body,  as  a  department  ol 
anthropology;  human  anatomy  and  physiology; 
also,  a  treatise  on  this  subject.— Anthropnrglc 
somatology.    See  anthropurgic. 

somatome  (so'ma-tom),  n.  [For  *somatotome, 
<  Gr.  aa/ialr-),  the  body,   +   -rofiof,  <  Ti/iveiv, 


somatome 

ra/ielv,  cut.]  An  ideal  section  or  segment  of  the 
body ;  one  of  the  struetiiral  parts  into  which  a 
body,  especially  a  vertebrate  body,  is  theoreti- 
cally divisible,  when  actually  so  divided,  the  soma^ 
tomes  are  the  somites,  metameres,  arthiomeres,  diar- 
thromeres,  etc.,  which  may  exist  in  any  given  case.  See 
8&mite. 

somatomic  (so-ma-tom'ik),  a.  [<  somatome  + 
■4c.'\  Having  the' nature,  quality,  or  character 
of  a  somatome ;  dividing  or  segmenting  a  body 
into  theoretic  or  actual  somites ;  somitic ;  met- 
amerie. 

somatopagus  (so-ma-top'a-gus),  ». ;  pi.  som^- 
topagi  (-ji).  [NL.,  K  Gr.  ca/ia^r-),  the  body,  + 
irayo^,  that  which  is  fixed,  <  Tzrjyvirvai  (./  nay), 
fix.]  In  teratol.,  a  double  monster  with  sepa- 
rate trunks. 

somatoparallelus  (so^ma-to-par-a-le'lus),  n. ; 
pi.  somatoparalleli  (-li).  "[^Nli.;^  Srx.  aa/ia^r-), 
the  body,  +  napfOQ^TpM^,  beside  one  another: 
see  parallel.'}  m  teratol.,  a  somatopagus  with 
the  axes  of  the  two  bodies  parallel. 

somatoplasm  (so'ma-to-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aSifta(j-),  the  body,  +"ir?i,a.a/ia,  anything  formed 
or  molded:  see^Zosm.]  Somatic  plasma;  the 
substance  of  the  body. 

My  germ-plasm  or  idioplasm  of  the  first  ontogenetic 

grade  is  not  modified  into  the  somatoplasm  of  Frot.  Yinis. 

'  Nature,  XLI.  320. 

somatopleura  (so^ma-to-pWra), ».;  pi.  somato- 
pleurse  (-re).  [NL.:  "see  somutopleure.']  Same 
as  somatoplev/re. 

The  villosities  of  connective  and  vascular  tissue,  partly 
formed  by  the  smrMta^wa.  Mieros.  Sci.,  N.  3.,  XXX.  362. 

somatopleural  (so'ma-to-plo'ral),  a.  [<  soma- 
topleure  +  -aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  soma- 
topleure;  forming  or  formed  by  the  somato- 
pleure :  as,  the  somatopleural  layer  or  division 
of  mesoderm.    Also  somatoplewic. 

somatopleure  (sd'ma-to-pl<5r),  ».  [<  NL.  so- 
matopleura, <  Qt.  aS>/la(r-),  the  body,  +  wTievpA, 
the  side.]  The  outer  one  of  two  divisions  of 
the  mesoderm  of  a  four-layered  germ,  the  in- 
ner one  being  the  splanehnoplev/re.  A  germ  that 
is  three-layered  — that  is,  consists  of  an  ectoderm  and 
an  endoderm,  with  mesoderm  between  them — in  most 
animals  becomes  four-layered  by  a  splitting  of  the  meso- 
derm into  two  layers,  the  outer  or  somatopleural  and  the 
inner  or  splanchnopleural,  separated  by  a  space  which 
is  the  body-cavity  or  coelom.  The  somatopleure  thus 
constitutes  usually  the  great  mass  of  the  body,  or  the 
"flesh  and  hones''  of  ordinary  language,  together  with 
its  vessels,  nerves,  and  other  special  structures — not, 
however.  Including  the  cerebrospinal  axis  of  a  verte- 
brate, which  is  derived  from  an  inversion  of  ectoderm  — 
while  the  splanchnopleure  forms  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  intestinal  tract  and  its  annexes.  Also  so- 
matopleura. 

somatopleuric  (s6'''ma-to-pl8'rik),  a.  [<  soma- 
topleure +  4c.']  SsbmesLS  somatopleural.  Foster, 
Elem.  of  Embryol.,  p.  39. 

somatosplanclmopleuric  (s6"ma.-to-splangk- 
no-plo'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aafia(T-),  the  body,  + 
GTrMyxvov,  the  inward  parts,  +  irT^evpi,  the  side.] 
Common  to  the  somatopleure  and  the  splanch- 
nopleure.   Micros.  Sci.,  XXVIII.  117. 

somatotomy  (so-ma-tot'o-mi),^.'  [<  Gr.  aa/M(T-), 
the  body,  +  -ro/iiaj  <  H/iveiv,  ra/ielv,  cut.]  The 
anatomy  of  the  human  body;  anthropotomy; 
hominisection. 

somatotridymus  (s6"ma-to-trid'i-mus),  n. ;  pi. 
somatotrklymi  (-mi).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aafia(T-),  the 
body,  +  TplSvuog,  threefold.]  In  teratol. ,  a  mon- 
ster having  three  bodies. 

somatotropic  (a6"ma-to-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aa/M(T-),  the  body,  +'  -rpmoQ,  <  Tptnstv,  turn,  4- 
-ic]  In  hot.,  exhibiting  or  characterized  by 
somatotropism. 

somatotropism  (s6-ma-tot'ro-pizm),  n.  [<  so- 
matotropic +  -ism.']  m  hot.,  a  directive  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  growing  organs  by  the  mass 
of  the  substratum  upon  whieh  they  grow.  This 
influence  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  mere  physical  attraction 
between  them,  but  is  the  result  of  a  stimulating  effect 
on  what  has  been  called  the  nervimotilUy  of  the  organ. 
Growing  organs  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  re- 
sponse to  this  influence,  into  two  classes,  the  positively 
somatotropie,  or  those  which  tend  to  grow  perpendicularly 
inward  into  the  substratum,  and  negatively  sormtatropie, 
or  those  which  tend  to  grow  perpendicularly  outward  from 
the  substratum. 

somber,  sombre  (som'bfer),  a.  [=  D.  somber, 
formerly  also  somm^,r,<  ¥.  sombre  =  Sp.  somirio 
(=  Pg.  sombrio),  shady,  gloomy,  <  sombra  (= Pg. 
sombra),  shade,  dark  part  of  a  picture,  also  a 
ghost  (cf .  asombrar,  frighten) ;  cf .  OF.  essombre, 
a  shady  place;  prob.  <  L.  *exum'brare,  <  ea,  out, 
-t-  umbra,  shade  (or,  according  to  some,  the  Sp. 
Pg.  forms  are,  like  Pr.  sotzumbrar,  shade,  <  L. 
*subumbrare,  <  sub,  under,  +  umbra,  shade) :  see 
umbra.]  1.  Dark;  dull;  dusky;  gloomy:  as,  a 
somber  hue ;  somber  clouds. 
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Sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles.      Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 
2.  Dismal;  melancholy;  dull:  opposed  to  cheer- 
ful. 

Whatever  was  poetical  in  the  lives  of  the  early  New- 
Englanders  had  something  shy,  if  not  sombre,  about  it. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  232. 
=Syn.  1.  Darksome,  cloudy,  murky. 
somber,  sombre  (som'bSr),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
sombered,  sombred,  ppr.  sombering,  sombring. 
[<  somber,  sombre,  a.]  To  make  somber,  dark, 
or  gloomy ;  shade. 
somberly,  sombrely  (som'ber-li),  adv.   In  a 

somber  manner ;  darkly;  gloomily. 
somberness,   sombreness  (som'ber-nes),  n. 
Somber  character,  appearance,  or  state ;  dark- 
ness; gloominess. 

The  intense  gloom  which  follows  in  the  track  of  ennui 
deepened  the  natural  som,breness  of  all  men's  thoughts. 

C.  F.  Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  608. 

sombre,  etc.     See  somber,  etc. 

sombrerite  (som-bra'rit),  n.  [<  Sombrero  (see 
def.)  +  Me^.]  An  earthy  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  with  impurities, 
as  alumina,  etc.  it  forms  a  large  part  of  some  small 
islands  in  the  Antilles,  especially  of  Sombrero,  and  has 
been  used  as  an  artificial  manure  and  for  the  manulacture 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  de- 
cayed bones  of  turtles  and  other  marine  animals.  Also 
called  Sombrero  guano. 

sombrero  (som-bra'ro),  n.  [<  Sp.  sombrero,  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  also  a  sounding-board,  < 
sombra,  shade :  see  somber.]  A  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat,  of  Spanish  origin,  but  now  widely  used 
throughout  the  continent  of  America. 

They  rowe  too  and  fro,  and  haue  all  their  marchandizes 
in  their  boates,  with  a  great  Sombrero  or  shadow  ouer 
their  heads  to  keepe  the  sunne  from  them,  which  is  as 
broad  as  a  great  cart  wheele.  Bakhiyt's  Voyages,  II.  268. 
Both  were  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country — flan- 
nel shirts,  with  handkerchiefs  loosely  knotted  round  their 
necks,  thick  trousers  and  boots,  and  large  sombreros. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  625. 

Sombrero  guano.    Same  as  sombrerite. 
sombrous  (som'brus),  a.     [<  somber  -I-  -ous.] 
Somber;  gloomy.     [Poetical.] 

A  certain  uniform  strain  of  sombrous  gravity. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  171. 

Mixed  with  graceful  birch,  the  sombrous  pine 
And  yew-tree  o'er  the  silver  rocks  recline. 

Wordsworth,  Evening  Walk. 

sombrously  (som'brus-li),  adv.  In  a  sombrous 
manner;  gloomily;  somberly.     [Poetical.] 

sombrousness  (som'brus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  sombrous. 

somdelt,  somdelet,  adiu.    See  somedeal. 

SOmel  (sum),  a.  and  pron,.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  som;  <  ME.  som,  sum,  pi.  summe,  somme, 
some,  <  AS.  sum,  a,  a  certain,  one  (with  numer- 
als, sumfedwra,  one  of  four,  sum  twelfa,  one  of 
twelve,  about  twelve,  sum  hund,  sum  hundred, 
about  a  hundred,  etc.),  pi.  sume,  some,  =  OS. 
sum  =  OPries.  sum  =  MD.  som  =  MLG.  som  = 
OHG.  MHG.  sum  =  leel.  swmr  =  Dan.  somme, 
pi.,  =  Goth,  sums,  some  one;  hence,  with  adj. 
formative,  D.  sommig  =  MLG.  somich,  summich, 
sommich  =  OPries.  svmiUke,  somlike  =  Sw.  som^ 
lige,  pi.;  akin  to  same:  see  same.]  I.  a.  1. 
A;  a  certain;  one:  noting  a  person  or  thing  in- 
definitely, either  as  unknown  or  as  unspecified. 

Ther  was  sum  prest,  Zacharie  by  name. 

Wyelif,  Luke  i.  6. 

Let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will 
say,  some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.     Gen.  xxxvii.  20. 
Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest  man. 
For  I  have  lived  till  I  am  pitied. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  6. 

On  almost  every  point  on  which  we  are  opposed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  we  have  on  our  side  the  authority  of  smm 
divine.  Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

In  this  sense  often  followed  by  a  correlative  other  or  an- 
other. 

And  so  this  vale  is  called  the  vale  Ebron  in  some  place 
therof ,  and  in  another  place  therof  it  is  called  the  vale 
of  Mambre.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  65. 

By  some  device  or  other 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  i.  2.  96. 
Therefore,  it  was  well  said,  "Invidia  festos  dies  non 
agit,"  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  same  or  other. 

'  iocon.  Envy  (ed.  1887). 

By  the  meere  bond  of  humane  Nature,  to  God,  In  smne 
or  other  Religion.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  31. 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  so  absurd,  says  an  ancient,  in 
nature  or  morality,  but  some  philosopher  or  otJier  has  held 
it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  x. 

3.  A  certain  indefinite  or  indeterminate  quan- 
tity or  part  of ;  more  or  less :  often  so  used  as  to 
denote  a  small  quantity  or  a  deficiency:  as, 
bring  some  water ;  eat  some  bread. 

And  therfore  wol  I  maken  you  disport, 
As  I  seyde  erst,  and  don  you  som  contort. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  776. 


some 

The  annoyance  of  the  dust,  or  else  some  meat 
You  ate  at  dinner,  cannot  brook  with  you. 

Arden  of  Femrsham,  iv.  2. 

It  is  some  mercy  when  men  kill  with  speed. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl. 

Let  her  who  has  no  Hair,  or  has  but  some. 
Plant  Gentinels  before  her  Dressing-Boom. 

Crni^eme,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  iii. 

3.  In  logic,  at  least  one,  perhaps  aU;  but  a 
few  logicians  sometimes  employ  a  semidefinite 
some  which  implies  a  part,  but  not  all.  As  com- 
monlyused  in  logic,  a  statement  about  some  of  a  class,  say 
that  "  some  S  is  P,"  means  that  it  is  possible  so  to  select 
an  S  that  it  shall  be  P ;  while  "  every  S  is  P  "  means  that 
whatever  She  taken,  it  will  be  P.  But  when  some  and  every 
occur  in  the  same  statement,  it  makes  a  difference  which 
is  chosen  first.  Thus,  "  every  man  knows  some  fact "  may 
mean  (1)  that,  first  choosing  anyman,  a  fact  may  then  be 
found  which  that  man  knows  (which  may  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  every  man  knows  some  fact  or  other) ;  or 
it  may  mean  (2)  that  a  fact  may  be  first  selected  such  that, 
then,  taking  any  man,  he  will  know  that  fact  (which  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  all  men  know  some  certain 
fact).  When  several  somes  and  alls  occur  in  the  same  state- 
ment, ordinary  syntax  fails  to  express  the  meaning  with 
precision,  and  logicians  resort  to  a  special  notation. 

4.  A  certain  indefinite  or  indeterminate  num- 
ber of :  usedbef ore  pluxal  substantives :  as,  some 
years  ago. 

They  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2, 146. 
The  Lights  at  Paris,  for  6  Months  in  the  year  only,  cost 
60000L.  Sterling.    This  way  of  Lighting  the  Streets  is  in 
use  also  in  some  other  Cities  in  France. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris  (1698),  p.  24. 

Hence  —  5.  A  certain  number  of,  stated  ap- 
proximately: in  a  quasi-adverbial  use  before 
a  numeral  or  other  word  of  number :  as,  a  place 
some  seventy  miles  distant ;  som^  four  or  five  of 
us  will  be  there. 

I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  9. 

Som£  dozen  Homans  of  us  and  your  lord 
.  .  .  have  mingled  sums 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 186. 
We  know 
That  what  was  worn  some  twenty  years  ago 
Comes  into  grace  again. 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  Prol. 

A  distinguished  foreigner,  tall  and  handsome,  some 

thirty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had  played  no  insignificant 

part  in  the  aflfairs  of  France.     M.  Douiden,  Shelley,  I.  380. 

11.  pron.  If.  A  certain  person;  one. 

Som  man  desireth  for  to  have  richesse. 
That  canse  is  of  his  morthre  or  gret  seeknesse. 
And  som  wolde  out  of  his  prisoun  layn. 
That  in  his  hous  is  of  his  mayne  slayn. 

Chameer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  397. 

2.  A  certain  quantity,  part,  or  number,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest :  as,  some  of  them  are 
dead ;  we  ate  some  of  our  provisions,  and  gave 
away  the  rest. 

Loo !  he  that  sowith,  goth  out  to  sowe  his  seed.  And 
the  while  he  soweth,  sum  f  elden  byside  the  weye. 

Wydif,  Mat.  xiii.  4. 

Though  sffme  report  they  [elephants]  cannot  kneele  nor 
lye  downe,  they  can  doe  both. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  49. 

That  he  might,  if  possible,  allure  that  Blessed  One  to 
cheapen  and  buy  some  of  his  vanities. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i..  Vanity  Fair. 

In  this  sense  »omeisverycommonlyrepeated,8ome . . .  some 
(or,  formerly,  otlier  some,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  18)  meaning  '  a 
number  .  .  .  others,'  or  'the  rest.' 

Summe  were  glad  whanne  thei  him  sige, 
Suvime  were  sory,  summ^  were  fayne. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

Some  of  these  Tabernacles  may  quickely  be  taken  asun- 
der and  set  together  againe.  .  .  .  Other  some  cannot  be 
take  insunder.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  64. 

The  work  some  praise, 
And  some  the  architect.      Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  732. 

The  plural  some  is  occasionally  used  in  the  possessive. 

Howsoe'er  it  shock  some's  self-love. 

Byron.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

Some,  as  originally  used  partitlvely  with  numbers  (AS. 
fedwra  sum,  one  of  four,  etc.),  has  come  to  be  an  apparent 
distributive  sufSx,  as  in  foursome,  seumsome.— tJl  and 
some.   See  all.—  By  some  and  somet,  bit  by  bit. 

You  know,  wife,  when  we  met  together,  we  had  no  great 
store  of  hous-hold  stuff,  but  were  fain  to  buy  it  afterward 
Irg  some  and  some,  as  God  sent  money,  and  yet  you  see  we 
want  many  things  that  are  necessary  to  be  had. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Mairmwny,Ti.d.    {Nares.) 

Semidefinite  some.    See  semidefiniie. 

SOVa.B^{smn),adv.  \<.some^,a.]  In  some  degree ; 
to  some  extent ;  somewhat :  as,  I  am  some  bet- 
ter; it  is  some  cold.  [Colloq.,  Scotland  and 
TJ.  S.] 

some^t,  a^.  and  eonj.  [ME.,  also  som,  sum,<.  leel. 
sem,  as,  as  if,  when,  also  as  an  indeclinable  rel. 
pron.,  who,  which,  that,  etc. ;  after  an  adverb, 
to  give  it  a  relative  sense,  thar  sem,  'there  as,' 
where,  hvar  sem,  'where  as,'  wheresoever,  etc., 
=  Sw.  Dan.  som,  as,  like,  as  rel.  pron.  who. 


some 

which,  that;  akin  to  same:  see  same,  and  of. 
go^mel.J  As;  so;  ever:  used  indefinitely  after 
certain  adverts  and  pTonouns,  like  so,  soever. 
It  remains  in  modem  dialectal  use  in  how  same,  what  same, 
or  howsomever,  whatsomewr,  wheresomes&r,  etc.,  equiva- 
lent to  howsoever,  whatsoever^  wheresoever,  etc. 

Swa  8U7n  the  godspel  kitheth.  Omvulum,  L  302. 

Sum  1  the  telle. 

Sir  Amadaee  (Early  Eng.  Metr,  Eom.,  ed.  Sobson). 
[(Stratmann.) 

4ome.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  -som;  <  ME.  -sum, 
-som,  <  AS.  -sum  =  OS.  -sum  =  MD.  -saem,  D. 
■gaam  =  MLG-  0H&.  MHG.  Or.  -sam  =  Icel. 
-samr  =  Sw  -sam  =  Dan.  -som  =  Goth,  -sams, 
alt.  identical  with  Teut.  *sama,  the  same :  see 
same  This  sufSx  occurs  disguised  in  buxom 
(as  if  *bucJcsome).'\  A  suffix  used  to  form  ad- 
jectives from  nouns  or  adjectives,  as  mettlesome, 
blithesome,  lonesome,  gladsome,  gamesome,  grue- 
some, quarrelsome,  toothsome,  troublesome,  whole- 
some, winsome,  it  usually  indicates  the  possession  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  the  quality  named ;  as,  mettle- 
srnne,  full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  gladsoTne,  very  glad  or  joyous. 
As  used  with  numbers,  toyaeome,  sevensinne,  -some  is  of 
different  origin:  see  earned,  a. 

somebody  (sum'bod"i),  m.    l<  some  +  body.']   1. 
Some  one;  a  person  unknown,  unascertained, 
or  unnamed. 
JesQS  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me.      Luke  viii  46. 

Somebody,  sorely,  some  kind  heart  will  come 
To  bury  me.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvii.  11. 

8.  PI.  somebodies  (-iz).  A  person  of  considera- 
tion, consequence,  or  importance. 

Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to 
be  somebody.  Acts  v.  36. 

I  am  come  to  the  age  of  seventy ;  have  attained  enough 
reputation  to  make  me  somebody.  , 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vi. 

While  men  saw  or  beard,  they  thought  themselves  to  be 
tmnebodies  for  assisting  at  the  spectacle. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Nov.,  1873,  p.  655. 

SOmedealf  (sum'del),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
somedele;  <  ME.  somdel,  sumdel,  etc.,  prop,  two 
words,  sum  del,  some  part :  see  some  and  deaP-."] 
Some  part;  somewhat;  something;  some. 

Standi  of  thy  labour  wolde  I  quyte. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1. 112. 

Then  Brenne  .  .  .  sayd  in  his  game,  ryche  goddes  must 
gyue  to  men  somedele  of  theyr  rychesse. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  zxxi. 

BOmedealf  (sum'del),  ado.  [<  ME.  somdel,  sum^ 
del,  etc. ;  the  noun  used  adverbially.]  In  some 
measure  or  degree;  somewhat;  partly;  par- 
tially. 

She  was  svmdel  deef  and  that  was  scathe. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  446. 

This  is  the  truth,  though  111  not  justify 
The  other,  but  be  may  be  some-deal  faulty. 

B.  Jomon,  Volpone,  v.  6. 

BOmegate  (sum'gat),  adv.  [<  some  +  gateK 
Somewhere ;  in  some  way;  somehow.  [Scotch.' 

somehow  (sum'hou),  adv.  [<  some  +  howK 
In  some  way  not  yet  known,  mentioned,  or 
explained:  as,  somehow  he  never  succeeded; 
things  must  be  done  somehow. 

He  thought  of  resigning  his  place,  \mt,somehow  or  other, 
stumbled  upon  a  negotiation.      Wcdpde,  Letters,  n.  411. 


[<  sometime,  ado.] 


5Yge  somewhither 

Then  the  sly  sheepe-biter  issued  into  the  midst,  and  sometime   (sum'lim),    a. 
SM»Mi«r<etted  and  fliptflappt  it  twenty  times  above  ground    Former;  whilom;  late, 
as  light  as  a  lather,  and  cried  "Mitton."  Our  eonwtMne  sister,  now  our  queen. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  164).  ""'  •"  g^jg_  Hamlet,  i.  2.  8. 

In  such  extraordinary  manner  does  dead  Catholicism 
somerset  and  caper,  skilfully  galvanised.  ,,  ,    - 

CariyZe,  French  Eev.,  IL  iv.  2. 

somerset^  (sum'er-set),  n.     [So  named  from  sometimes  (sum  timz),^a^: 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  for  whom  such  a  saddle 


was  made,  he  having  lost  his  leg  below  the 

knee.]    A  saddle  padded  behind  the  thigh  and 

elsewhere  so  as  to  afford  a  partial  support  for 

the  leg  of  the  rider.    E.  H.  Knight. 
somervlllite  (som'6r-vil-it),  »,     [Named  after 

Dr.  Somerville,  who  brought  the  specimens  to 

Brooks,  the  English  mineralogist  who  described 

and  named  the  species  in  1824.]    A  variety  of 

melilite  found  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
something  (sum'tMng),  n.    [<  ME.  som  thing, 

<  AS.  sum  thing,  prop,  two  words :  see  some^  and 

thingi-.]  1.  Some  thing;  a  certain  thing  in- 
definitely considered;  a  certain  but  as  yet  un- 
known, unspecified,  or  unexplained  thing;  an 

event,  circumstance,  action,  or  affair  the  na-  sometimest  (sum'timz),  a. 

ture  or  name  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  de-    game  as  sometime. 

termined,  or  is  not  now  known,  and  cannot        My  «(»M«*wn««  royal  master's  face. 

therefore  be  named  or  specified:  as,  something  Shah.,  Eioh. IL,  v.  6. 76. 

must  have  happened  to  detain  him;  I  want  to  gomeway  (sum'wa),  adv.    Somehow;  by  some 

tell  you  something.  means  or  other;  in  some  way. 

By  this  King  it  appears  there  is  something  else  besides  gomewhat  (sum'hwot),   ».      [<   MB.   somwhat, 

the  Grievances  of  Taxations  that  alienates  the  Minds  of     gy^^^^at,  svmhwet,  somwat,  sumqwat;  < 

English  Subjects  from  their  Kmg.  •       -     .i     .      ^      '   .i  a '.j. iis-:^ 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  113. 


This  forlome  carcasse  of  the  tomeHme  lerusalem. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  107. 

[<  sometime  + 

adv.  suffix  -i.]  1.  At  times;  now  and  then: 
as,  I  am  sometimes  at  leisure ;  sometimes  he  plays 
Hamlet,  and  sometimes  Othello. 

Ill  come  somMmes,  and  crack  a  case  with  you. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  2. 
About  the  same  time,  one  mid -night,  a  CioMi  sometimes 
bloody,  sometimes  fiery,  was  seen  over  all  England. 

MUlon,  Hist  Eng.,  vL 

2t.  At  one  time ;  at  or  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
past;  formerly;  once;  sometime. 

He  [K.  William]  gave  to  his  Nephew,  Alane  Earl  of  Brit, 
ain  aU  the  Lands  which  sometimes  belonged  to  Earl 
Edwyn.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  24. 

This  Bagnall  was  soTnet&mes  servant  to  one  in  the  bay, 
and  these  three  years  had  dwelt  alone. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  76. 

[<  sometimes,  adv.] 


1.  Something  not  specified. 


A  something  hinting  at  grief .  .  .  seemed  to  speak  with 
that  low  thrilling  voice  of  hers.  . 

Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  xi. 

m  give  you  a  drop  of  something  to  keep  the  cold  out. 
T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  atKugby,  i.  4. 

2.  An  actual  thing;  an  entity:  as,  something  or 

nothing. 

All  that  is  true  is  something. 

Descartes,  Meditations  (tr.  by  Veiteh),  v. 

3.  A  thing  worthy  of  consideration;  a  person 
or  thing  of  importance. 

If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  something  when  he  is  no- 
thing, he  deceiveth  himself.  Gal.  vL  8. 

Thus  God  has  made  each  of  us  to  be  something,  to  have 
a  real  place,  and  do  a  real  work  in  this  world. 


-I-  what.'] 

To  conclude,  by  erecting  this  Achademie,  there  shalbe 
heareafter,  in  eflecte,  no  gentleman  within  this  Bealme 
but  good  for  some  wJuzt. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  12. 
Have  but  patience. 
And  you  shall  witness  somewhat. 

Fletcher  {and  another^  Nice  Valour,  ii.  i. 
There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 
Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

2.  A  measure  or  degree  indeterminate;  more 
or  less ;  a  little. 

They  instruct  their  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  Letters, 
Malayan  principally,  and  I  suppose  in  somewhat  of  Ara- 
bick,  being  all  Mahometans.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L 137. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  importance. 


•^■^•^»f^'««"-'"l'*"Y"-f  sSmew^at  (sum'hwot),  ad»:    In  some  measure 
4.  A  part  or  portion  more  or  less;  an  indefinite    „,  hoo^oo  •  i-otVioi-?  a.  llttln. 


quantity  or  degree;  a  little, 
Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.    Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  13. 
Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 

W.  Harte,  Enlogius. 

something  (sum'thing),  adv.    [<  something,  m.] 
1.  In  some  measure   or  degree;   somewhat;  gomewhen (sum'hwen),  a(2v.  l<somei-+ when.] 


or  degree ;  rather;  a  little. 

Vlfln  is  som-what  a-quytte  of  the  synne  that  be  hadds 
in  the  love  maklnge,  but  I  am  not  yet  apquyt  of  that 

Jferiiji(E.  E.  T.S.),i.87. 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow,  somewTmt  old,  and  very  poor. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Eox,  1. 2, 


rather;  a  little 

His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  some- 
thing peevish  that  way.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  4. 14. 

I  am  sorry  I  must  write  to  you  this  sad  story;  yet,  to 
countervail  it  something,  Saxon  Waymor  thrives  well. 

Howdl,  Letters,  I.  vi.  29. 

Don't  you  think  I  look  something  like  Cherry  in  the 
Beaux'  Stratagem  ?    Ooldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ilL 

2.  At  some  distance. 

For  't  must  be  done  to-night^ 
And  something  from  the  palace. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 131. 


SmiwAoui  or  other  a  little  bird  whispers  to  me  we  shall  ..  ,,.-»        ,         r<  TVTR     onmtiimj' 

.thevBrvhanov.  DferoeJi.  Henrietta  Temple.  L  9.  Sometime  (Sum  tim;,  aav.      L^  MJ<j.  somvyme, 

som  time,  some  tyme,  sume  time;  <  some'-  +  time'-.] 


yet  be  very  happy.  Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple^  L  9. 

somert.  -A.  Middle  English  form  of  summer! , 
summer^,  summet^. 

somersault  (sum'er-sait),  n.      [Also  summer- 
sault, somersaut,  summersaut  (also  summerset, 
somerset,  sommerset,  etc. :  see  somerset^ ;  early 
mod.E.  somersaut,  somersault,  summersaut,  som- 
bersalt,sobresault,  <  OF.  sombresault,  soubre- 
sauZt,  F.  soubresaut,  sursaut  =  Sp.  Pg.  sobre- 
salto  =  It.  soprasalto,  <  ML.  as  if  *sitpersaltus 
or  "suprasaltus,  a  leaping  over,  <  L.  super  or 
supra,  above,  over,  aloft,  +  saltits,  a  leap,  bound: 
see  sault^.]    A  spring  or  fling  in  which  a  person 
turns  heels  over  head;  a  complete  turn  in  the 
air,  such  as  is  performed  by  tumblers. 
So  doth  the  salmon  vaut. 
And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summer-saut 
He  instantly  assays.        Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vL  62. 

Mr.  Evans  walks  on  the  Slack  Rope,  and  throws  himself 
a  somerset  through  a  Hogshead  hanging  eight  foot  high. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  266. 

Leaping  and  turning  vrith  the  heels  over  the  head  in  the 
air,  termed  the  somersavlt,  corruptly  called  a  somers^ 

Strijt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 
Double  Bomeisanlt,  two  complete  turns  of  the  body 
during  ome  spring  in  the  air.  A  third  such  turn  is  accom- 
plished- by  a  few  acrobatg. 

Somerset!  (sum'er-set), «.    Same  as  somersault. 

BOmerseti  (sum'6r-set),  v.  i.  [Also  summerset; 
<  somerset^,  n]  To  tuim  a  somersault  or  som- 
erset 


1.  Same  as  sometimes. 

It  was  clept  somtyme  the  Vale  of  Mambree,  and  swmiyme 

it  was  clept  the  Vale  of  Teres,  because  that  Adam  wepte 

thei^  an  100  Zeer.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  65. 

Nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 

Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 


2.  At  a  certain  time ;  on  a  certain  occasion ; 
once  upon  a  time ;  once. 

This  Noble  Gentlewoman  tooke  sometime  occasion  to 
shew  biTTi  to  some  friends. 

CapL  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  29. 

I  was  sometime  taken  with  a  sudden  giddiness,  and 
Humphrey,  seeing  me  beginning  to  totter,  ran  to  my  as- 
sistance. Sheridan,  St  Patrick's  Day,  ii.  2. 

3.  At  one  time;  for  a  certain  time  in  the  past; 
formerly;  once. 

Ebron  was  wont  to  ben  the  princypalle  Cytee  of  Philis- 
fyenes :  and  there  duelleden  somtyme  the  Geauntz. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  66. 

From  thens  we  went  to  the  Deed  See,  where  somtyme 

stode  the  Cyties  of  Sodom  and  Gomer,  and  other  that 

sanke  for  synne.        Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  48. 

Heme  the  hunter, 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 

Shalt.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Iv.  4.  29. 

4.  At  an  indefinite  future  time ;  by  and  by:  as, 
sometime  I  will  explain. 

Sometfftne  be  rekne  shal. 
Whan  that  his  tayl  shal  brennen  in  the  glede, 
E^  be  noght  helpeth  needfuUe  in  her  nede. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tde,  L  12. 


At  some  time,  indefinitely;  some  time  or  other. 
[Kecent.] 

Some  folks  can't  help  hoping  .  .  .  that  they  may  have 
another  chance  to  make  thmgs  fair  and  even,  somewhere, 
somewhen,  somehow.  Zingdey,  Water  Babies,  viiL 

Somewhen,  before  the  dinner-beU.  1  cannot  tie  myself 
to  the  minute-hand  of  the  clock,  my  dear  child. 

Q.  Meredith,  Egoist^  xix. 

somewhere  (sum'hwar),  adv.  [<  ME.  sum- 
whser,  sumqwhare,  sumwar;  <  some^  +  where.] 
1.  In  some  place  or  other;  in  a  place  or  spot 
not  known  or  not  specified:  as,  he  lives  some- 
where in  this  neighborhood;  the  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere. — 2.  To  some  unknown  or 
unspecified  place ;  somewhither. 

Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him. 

And  from  the  mart  he 's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 

Shak.,  C.  of  £.,  iL  1.  9. 

SAj.,Zc?ece,  L  95.  SOmewhile  (|5n.'bwil)    a^v       [Early  mod.  E. 

'Prf.anTi  nnnnainn .  somwhile,  <  ME.  summehwile,  sumewile,  sumwue; 
<.  some!  +  while.]  i_  Sometimes;  at  one  time 
or  another ;  from  time  to  time ;  at  times. 


The  silly  wretehes  are  compell'd  som-wldle 
To  cut  new  channels  lor  the  course  of  Nile; 
Somtimes  som  Cities  ruins  to  repair ; 
Somtimes  to  build  huge  Castles  in  the  air. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Lawe. 

2.  For  a  while ;  for  a  time. 

These  now  sente  .  .  .  must,  some  while,  be  chargable 
to  you  &  us. 
Sheriey,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  246i 

3.  Once ;  at  one  time. 

Under  colour  of  shepeheards,  somewhUe 
There  crept  in  Wolves,  f ul  of  fraude  and  guile. 

Spensa;  Shep.  CaL,  Ma?. 
[Rare  in  all  uses.] 
SOmewhilest   (sum'hwilz),    adv.     Sometimes; 
now  and  then. 

Divers  tall  ships  of  London  .  .  .  had  an  ordinary  and 
nsual  trade  to  Sicily,  Candia,  Scio ;  and  somswki^  to  Cy- 
prus. HaHuyt  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  20). 

somewhither  (sum'hwisn'fer),  adv.    [<  some^ 
+  whifher,'^    To  some  place  or  other. 


somewhither 

SmnewMtker  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 

Sliak.,  Tit.  And.,  Iv.  1. 11. 

somital  (so'mi-tal),  a.  [<  somite  +  -al.'\  Same 
as  somitic. 

somite  (so'mit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ou/io,  body,  +  -jie^.] 
An  actual  somatome ;  any  one  morphological 
segment  of  an  articulated  body,  such  a  body  be- 
ing viewed  as  composed  of  a  longitudinal  series 
of  somites;  an  arthromere  or  metamere  of  an 
articulate  invertebrate  or  a  diarthromere  of  a 
vertebrate ;  such  a  segment  considered  with  or 
without  the  appendages  it  may  possess ;  in  the 
latter  restricted  sense,  a  metamere  minus  its 
appendages,  or  a  segment  of  the  soma  or  trunk 
without  the  limbs  it  may  bear.  The  term  eome- 
timea  extends  to  ideal  somatomes,  or  to  the  metaineres  of 
which  an  organism  is  theoretically  assumed  to  consist ;  but 
it  is  especially  applied  to  the  actual  segments  of  such  inv'er- 
tebrates  as  insects,  crustaceans,  and  worms,  whose  body- 
rings  are  usually  evident,  though  some  or  other  of  them 
may  coalesce,  as  into  a  cephalotborax,  etc.  In  such  cases 
the  primitive  or  morphological  samites  are  usually  recog- 
nized and  reckoned  by  their  respective  pairs  ol  appen- 
dages. Separate  somites,  continued  throughout  the  body, 
are  evident  in  the  rings  of  earthworms  and  other  anne- 
lids. In  arthropods  the  typical  number  of  somites  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  twenty  or  twenty-one,  numbers  often  actually 
recognizable.  In  insects  the  head  is  assumed  to  have 
six  or  seven  somites,  the  thorax  has  normally  three  (see 
prothorax,  TneaotJwrax,  and  metatJiorax),  and  the  abdomen 
is  supposed  to  have  ten  or  eleven.  Each  of  these  somites 
is  invested  and  indicated  by  a  body-ring  or  crust  of  integ- 
ument, primitively  or  typically  composed  of  eight  sclerites, 
which  may  variously  coalesce  with  one  another,  or  with 
pieces  of  another  somite,  or  both.  Those  sclerites  which 
ordinarily  remain  distinct,  and  thus  can  be  identified,  take 
special  names,  as  tergite,  plewrite,  atemite,  seuturfit  pra- 
scutum,  etc.,  epimeron,  epipUuron,  etc.  Appendages  of 
somites  are  limbs  in  the  broadest  sense,  under  whatever 
modifications ;  and  these  modifications  are  usually  great- 
est at  the  cephalic  and  caudal  ends  of  the  body,  as  into 
eyestalks,  antennee,  palpi,  mandibles,  maxillse,  maxilU- 
peds  or  gnathopodites,  etc.,  of  the  head,  and  stings,  clasp- 
ers,  or  other  anal  armature.  Intermediate  somitic  appen- 
dages aie  ordinary  legs  and  wings,  as  of  the  thorax  of 
insects,  and  the  pereiopods,  pleopods,  chelae,  rhipidura, 
telsou,  etc.,  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  crustaceans. 
In  worms  such  appendages  chiefiy  occur  in  the  form  of 
parapodia  (ueuropodia  and  notopodia).  See  leUriie,  and 
outs  under  AmpMthoe,  Apus,  Buthua,  Scarpionidss,  Blatti- 
dx,  and  coGkroach. 
somitic  (so-mit'ik),  a.  [<  somite  +  -ic]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  somite ;  somatomio ;  met- 
amerie;  of  or  pertaining  to  somites:  as,  the 
somitic  divisions  of  the  body;  a  somitic  ring  or 
joint;  a  somitic  appendage. 

These  septa  are  metamprically  arranged,  one  for  each 
somitic  constriction. 

Huxley  and  MarUn,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  243. 

sommet.    An  old  spelling  of  some^,  sum^. 

somm6  (so-ma');  «•  [OP.j  pp.  of  sommer,  fill  up, 
top,  sum :  see  sum^,  v.  Cf .  summed.']  In  her. : 
(a)  Same  as  horned.    (&)  Same  as  surmounted. 

aommeilt  (so-maly'),  n.  [<  OF.  (andF.)som- 
meil  =  Pr.  sonelh  =  Wall,  someie,  sleep,  <  L. 
*somnioulus,  sleep  (in  deriv.  somniculosus, 
sleepy),  dim.  of  somnus,  sleep :  see  somnolent, 
etc.]  1.  Sleep;  slumber. — 3.  In  old  French 
operas,  a  qiuet  and  tranquilizing  air.  Imp. 
Diet. 

sommert,  ».  An  old  spelling  of  summer'^-,  sum- 
mer^. 

Sommering's  (or  Soemmering's)  mirror, 
mohr,  spots,  etc.     See  mirror,  mohr,  spot,  etc. 

sommerophone  (som'er-o-fon),  n.  [X  Sommer 
(see  def.)  +  Gr.  ^ui^,  tKe  voice.]  A  variety 
of  saxhorn  invented  by  Sommer  about  1850. 
Also  called  euphonic  horn. 

sommersett,  n.    Same  as  somersault. 

Sommersett's  case.    See  case^. 

sommite  (som'it),  n.  [<  Somma  (see  def.)  + 
TJte2.]  An  early  name  for  the  mineral  nephe- 
lin,  found  in  glassy  crystals  on  Monte  Somma 
(Vesuvius). 

somnambulance  (som-nam'bu-lans),  n.  [< 
somnamimle  +  -anee.]  Somnambulism.  Sci- 
ence, VI.  78. 

somnambulant  (som-nam'bu-lant),  a.  [<  L. 
somnus,  sleep,  +  ambulan(t^)s','  ■ppv.  of  ambu- 
tore,  walk:  see  somnambulate,  ete.'] ,  Walking  in 
sleep;  sleeping  while  in  motion ;  also,  charac- 
terized by  somnambulism. 

The  midnight  hush  is  deep, 
But  the  pines  — the  spirits  distrest — 

They  move  in  somna/mMUant  sleep — 
They  whisper  and  are  not  at  rest. 

J.  B.  Boner,  Moonrise  in  the  Fines. 

somnambular  (som-nam'bu-lar),  a.  [<  som- 
nambule  +  -ar^.l  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of  sleep-T?alking  or  sleep-walkers. 

The  palpitating  peaks  [Alps]  break  out 
Ecstatic  from  somTutTriSvlar  repose. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Napoleon  TIL  in  Italy. 

somnambulate  (som-nam'bu-lat),  V. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  somnarnbulated,  ppr.  somnambulattng.    [<  L. 
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somnus,  sleep,  +  ambulatus,  pp.  of  ambulare, 
walk:   see  amble,  ambulate.]    1.   intrans.   To 
walk  in  sleep;  wander  in  a  state  of  sleep,  as  a 
somnambulist. 
II.  trans.  To  walk  on  or  over  in  sleep. 

It  is  the  bright  May  month ;  his  Eminence  again  som- 
rutinbidates  the  Promenade  de  la  Hose. 

Cmrlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  xiv. 

somnambulation  (som-nam-bu-la'shgn),  n.    [< 

somnambulate  +  -ion.]    The  act  of  walking  in 

sleep ;  somnambulism.    Imp.  Diet. 
Somnambulator  (som-nam'bu-la-tor),  n.      [< 

somnambulate  +  -or^.]    Same  as  somnambulist. 

Imp.  Diet. 
somnambule  (som-nam'biil),  n.      [<  F.  som- 

nambule  =  8p.  somndmbulo,  sondmbulo  =  Pg. 

somnambulo  =  It.  sonnambolo,  sonnambwlo,  <  L. 

somnus,  sleep,  +  ambulare,  walk:  see  amble, 

ambulate.]    A  somnambulist. 

The  owner  of  a  ring  was  unhesitatingly  found  out  from 
amongst  a  company  of  twelve,  the  ring  having  been  with- 
drawn from  the  finger  before  the  Sffmna/mMUe  was  intro- 
duced. Proc.  Soc.  Psyeh.  Beseanh,  I.  241. 

somnambulic  (som-nam'bu-lik),  a.  [<  som- 
nambule +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  somnam- 
bulism or  somnambulists. 

I  have,  however,  lately  met  with  well-marked  cases  of  it 
in  two  of  my  own  acquaintance,  who  gave  descriptions  of 
their  somnamiMdic  experiences. 

E.  Qvmey,  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psych,  Kesearch,  II.  6S. 

somnambulism  (som-nam'bu-lizm),  n.  [=  F. 
somnambulisme  =  Sp.  somnambulismo,  sonamhv/- 
lismo  =  Pg.  somnambulismo  =  It.  sonnambu- 
lismo;  as  somnambule  +  -ism.]  The  act  of  walk- 
ing about,  with  the  performance  of  apparently 
purposive  acts,  while  in  a  state  intermediate 
between  sleep  and  waking.  The  sleeping  condition 
is  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  reaction  to  sense- 
impressions,  and  usually  by  the  failure  to  recall  what  has 
been  done  during  the  somnambnllstlc  period.  With  many 
recent  writers,  however,  the  word  is  used,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  consideration  of  movements  which  the  som- 
nambulist may  or  does  execute,  aS  nearly  synonymous  with 
trance,  me«m&rizaMon,  or  hypnotism,  and  exactly  so  with 
80^nnolism.  It  is  generally  considered  under  the  two  main 
conditions  of  the  idiopathic,  spontaneous,  or  self-induced 
and  the  artificial  or  induced.  Compare  somnolism.  Also 
called,  rarely,  noctcmtbiUism. 

In  soTnfumibviism,  natural  or  induced,  there  Is  often  a 
great  display  of  intellectual  activity,  followed  by  complete 
oblivion  of  all  that  has  passed. 

W.  JameB,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  201. 

SoTnnamlnUism  Is,  as  a  rule,  a  decidedly  deeper  state 
than  the  lighter  stage  of  hypnotism. 

E.  Gumey,  In  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  ILesearch,  II.  68. 

somnambulist  (som-nam'bu-list),  n.  [As  som- 
nambule +  -ist.]  One  who  is  subject  to  som- 
nambulism; a  person  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

somnambulistic  (som-nam-bu-lis'tik),  a.  [< 
somnambulist  +  4c.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  somnambulism  or  somnam- 
bulists. 

SOmnambulous  (som-nam'bu-lus),  a.  Som- 
nambulistic.   Dunglison. 

somnert,  n.    See  sumner. 

somnia,  n.    Plural  of  somnium. 

somnial  (som'ni-al),  a.  [<  L.  somnialis,  of  or 
pertaining  to  dreams,  <  somnium,  a  dream, 
<  somnus,  sleep:  see  somnolent.]  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  dreams;  relating  to  dreams. 
[Bare.] 

To  -presage  or  foretel  an  evil,  especially  in  what  con- 
cemeth  the  exploits  of  the  soul.  In  matter  of  s<muKial  divi- 
nations. Urguhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  Hi.  14. 

The  somnial  magic  superinduced  on,  without  suspend- 
ing, the  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

somniative  (som'ni-a-tiv),  a.  [<  L, 
(pp.  of  somnia/re,  dream,  <  somnium,  a  dream) 
+  4ve.]  Pertaining  to  dreaming;  relating  to 
or  producing  dreams.     Coleridge.     [Bare.] 

somniatory  (som'ni-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  somnia- 
tus,  pp.  of  somniare'j  diiea.vi,  +  -ory.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dreams  or  dreaming;  relating  to 
or  producing  dreams ;  somniative.     [Rare.] 

The  better  reading,  explaining,  and  unfolding  of  these 

smnniatory  vaticinations,  and  predictions  of  that  nature. 

ITrquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  ill.  13. 

somniculous  (som-nik'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  somni- 
culosus, inclined  to  sleep,  drowsy,  <  "somnicu- 
lus,  dim.  of  somnus,  sleep :  see  sommeil,  somno- 
lent.]   Inclined  to  sleep ;  drowsy.    Bailey,  1727. 

somnifacient  (som-ni-fa'shient),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  somnus,  sleep,  +  facien(ih)s,  ppr.  of  facere, 
make:  aeefacient.]  I.  a.  Somnific;  soporific; 
tending  to  produce  sleep. 

II,  n.  That  which  causes  or  induces  sleep; 
a  soporific. 

somniferous  (som-nif  e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  somni- 
fhre  =  Sp.  somnifero  ="Pg.  somnifero  =  It.  wre- 
nifero,  <  L.  somnifer,  <  somnus,  sleep,  +  ferre, 


Somnus 

bring,  =  E.  bear^.]    Causing  or  inducing  sleep ; 

soporific :  as,  a  somniferous  drug. 
'Twas  1  that  ministred  to  her  chaste  bloud 
A  true  siminiferous  potion,  which  did  steale 
Her  thoughts  to  sleepe,  and  flattered  her  with  death. 

Dekker,  Satiromastix  (Works,  187S,  L  266). 

somniferyt  (som-nif'e-ri),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  som- 
nifer, sleep-bringing :'  see  somniferous.]  A  place 
of  sleep.     [Rare.] 

Somnus,  awake ;  vnlocke  the  rustle  latch 
That  leades  into  the  caue's  somniferie. 

Towmem;  Transformed  Metamorphosis,  St.  36. 

somnific  (som-nif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  somnificus,  caus- 
ing sleep,  <  somnus,  sleep,  +  facere,  make, 
cause.]  Causing  sleep;  tending  to  induce 
sleep;  somniferous;  soporific. 

The  voice,  the  manner,  the  matter,  even  the  very  at- 
mosphere and  the  streamy  candle-light,  were  all  alike 
somnific.  Soutliey,  The  Doctor,  vi.  A  1.    (DavUs.) 

SomnifugOUS  (som-nif'u-gus),  a.  [<  L.  somnus, 
sleep,  +  fugere,  flee.]  Driving  away  sleep; 
preventing  sleep ;  agrypnotic.    Bailey,  1731. 

somniloquence  (som-nil'o-kwens),  n.  [<  L. 
somnus,  sleep,  -1-  loguentia,  a  talking,  <  logui, 
talk,  speak.]  The  act  or  habit  of  talking  in 
sleep;  somniloquism. 

somniloquism  (som-nil'o-kwizm),  n.  [<  som- 
niloqu-ous  +  -ism.]  Somniloquence  or  sleep- 
talking. 

SOmniloauist  (som-nil'6-kwist),  n.  [<  somnilo- 
qu-ous  +  4st.]    One  wto  talks  in  his  sleep. 

somniloquous  (som-nil'o-kwus),  a.  [=  F.  som- 
niloque  =  Sp.  somnilocub,  <  L.  somnus,  sleep,  + 
loqui,  speak.]  Apt  to  talk  in  sleep;  given  to 
talking  in  sleep. 

sonmiloquy  (som-nil'o-kwi),  n.  [<  L.  somnus, 
sleep,  +  loqui,  speak.']  The  act  of  talking  in 
sleep;  speciflcally,  talking  in  the  somnambu- 
listic sleep. 

somnivolency  (som-niv'o-len-si),  n.;  pi.  som- 
nivolencies  (-siz).  [<  L.  somnus,  sleep,  +  LL. 
volentia,  will,  inclination,  <  L.  volen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
velle, -will:  see  wilP-.]  Something  that  induces 
sleep;  a  soporific;  a  somnifacient.     [Rare.] 

If  these  aomnivolemnes  (I  hate  the  word  opiates  on  this 
occasion)  have  turned  her  head,  that  is  an  effect  they  fre- 
quently have  upon  some  constitutions. 

Biehardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  TV.  xii. 

somnolence  (som'no-lens),  n.  [<  ME.  somno- 
lence, sompnolence,  K  OP.  somnolence,  sompno- 
lence,¥. somnolence  =  'Pr.sompnolencia=S-p.Fg. 
somnolencia  =  It.  sonnolenza,  <  L.  somnolentia, 
somnulenUa,  ML.  also  sompnolentia,  sompnilen- 
tia,  sleepiness,  <  L.  somnolentus,  somnulentus, 
sleepy:  see  somnolent.]  1.  Sleepiness;  drowsi- 
ness ;  inclination  to  sleep ;  sluggishness. 

Thanne  cometh  sompnolerwe,  that  Is  sloggy  slombrynge, 

which  maketh  a  man  be  hevy  and  dul  In  body  and  in  soule. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

His  power  of  sleeping,  and  his  somTwlence  when  he  im- 
agined he  was  awake,  were  his  two  most  prominent  char- 
acteristics, D.  M.  WcUlace,  Russia,  v. 

2.  In  pathol.,  a  state  intermediate  between 
sleeping  and  waking. 
somnolency  (som'no-len-si),  n.    [As  somnolence 

(see  -cy).]  Same  as  somnolence. 
somnolent  (som'no-lent),  a.  [<  ME.  sompnolent, 
<  OF.  somnolent,  sompnolent,  F.  somnolent  =  Pr. 
sompnolent  =  Sp.  softoUento  =  Pg.  somnolento  = 
It.  sonnolento,  <  L.  somnolentus,  somnulentus, 
ML.  also sompnolentus,  sleepy,  drowsy, <  L.  som- 
nus, sleep  (=  Gr.  mzvog,  sleep),  akin  to  sopor, 
sleep,  =  AS.  swefan,  sleep,  swefen,  a,  dream:  see 
sweven,  and  of.  sopor,  hypnoUc,  ete.]  Sleepy; 
drowsy;  inclined  to  sleep :  sluggish. 

The  Sperhauke  Castell  named  is  and  rad. 
Where  it  behouith  to  wacche  nightes  thre 
Without  any  sompnolent  slepe  to  be. 

Bom.  ofPartemy  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  1.  637(1. 
He  had  no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a 
somnMeni  want  of  interest  In  them. 

De  Qidneey.    (Imp.  ma.) 

somnolently  (som'no-lent-li),  adv.    Drowsily. 
somnolescent  (som-no-les'ent),  a.    [<  sam- 
nol{ent)  +  -escent.]    Ilalf-asleep ;  somnolent; 
drowsy. 

The  rabid  dog  .  .  .  shelters  Itself  In  obscure  places  — 
frequently  in  ditches  by  the  roadside  —  and  lies  there  in 
a  somnolescent  state  for  perhaps  hours. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  201. 

somnolism  (som'no-lizm),  n.  [<  somnol{ent)  + 
4sm.]  The  state  of  being  in  mesmeric  sleep; 
the  doctrine  of  mesmeric  sleep.     Imp.  Diet. 

Somnus  (som'nus),  n.  [L.,  <  somnus,  sleep :  see 
somnolent.]  In  Bom.  myth.,  the  personification 
and  god  of  sleep,  the  Greek  Hypnos,  a  brother 
of  Death  (Mors  or  Thanatos),  and  a  son  of  Night 
(Nox).  In  works  of  art  Sleep  and  Death  are  represented 
alike  as  youths,  often  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches. 
Compare  cut  under  Thanatos. 


somonaunce 

somonauncet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
summonance. 

somoncet,  somonst,  n.  Middle  English  forms 
of  summons. 

somonet,  sompnet,  v.  t.  Middle  English  forms 
of  summon. 

sompnourf,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  otsumner. 
Somzee's  harmonica.  See  harmonica. 
soni  (sun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sonne  ;  <  ME. 
sane,  sune,  soun,  sun,  <  AS.  sunu  =  OS.  sunu,  = 
OFries.  sunu,  sune,  son  =  MD.  sone,  D.  eoon  = 
MLGr.  sone,  LGr.  sone,  son  =  OHG-.  sunu,  sun, 
MHG.  sun,  Gr.  sohn  =  loel.  sunr,  sonr  =  Sw.  son 
=  Ban.  siin  =  Groth.  sunus  =  OBulg.  synii  = 
Buss,  swinu,  synu  =  Pol.  Bohem.  syn  =  Lith. 
sunus  =  Skt.  sunu  =  Zend  hunu,  son  (also  in  Skt. 
rarely  as  fern.,  daughter);  lit.  'one  begotten,' 
with  formative  -mw  (ef.  Skt.  suta,  son,  suta, 
daughter,  with  pp.  formative  -ta,  and  Gr.  vl6g, 
dial,  vlvs,  ovc6(,  son,  with  formative  -yu  (t),  also 
poet.  Ivtc,  son,  daughter),  <  V  su,  beget,  Skt. 
■/  sS,  stt,  beget,  bear,  bring  forth.  To  the  same 
root  are  referred  sow^,  swine,  etc.]  1.  A  male 
child;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent,  father  or 
mother. 

jet  I  Br  vow  verayly  the  avaunt  that  I  made, 
I  schal  geply  a^ayn  &  geldte  that  I  hygt, 
&  Bothely  aende  to  Sari  a  soun  &  an  hayre. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  li.  666. 

The  Town  is  called  Jaff ;  for  on  of  the  Sanes  of  Noe, 

that  hlghte  Japhet,  founded  it ;  and  now  it  is  clept  Joppe. 

XandsrMe,  Travels,  p.  SO. 

A  black  bull,  the  son  of  a  black  cow.  Darmn. 

2.  A  male  descendant,  however  distant;  hence, 
in  the  plural,  descendants  in  general. 

Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  il.  1.  66. 

3.  One  adopted  into  a  family ;  any  young  male 
dependent;  any  person  in  whom  the  relation 
of  a  son  to  a  parent  is  perceived  or  imagined. 
Often  used  as  a  term  of  address  by  an  old  man  to  a  young 
one,  by  a  confessor  to  a  penitent,  etc. 

The  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.  Ex.  ii.  10. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift. 

Shak.,  Bu  and  J.,  ii.  3.  55. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  born  or  produced,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  producing  soil,  country,  or  the  like. 

To  this  her  glorious  son  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for 
the  happy  conduct  of  her  arms.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  5. 

Perhaps  e'en  Britain's  utmost  shore 
Shall  cease  to  blush  with  strangers'  gore, 
See  arts  her  savage  sons  controL 

Pope,  Choruses  to  Brutus,  1. 
Her  [the  earth's]  tall  smis,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine. 

Sir  JR.  Blacbmore,  Creation,  vi. 

5.  A  person  whose  character  partakes  so  much 
of  some  quality  or  characteristic  as  to  suggest 
the  relationship  of  son  and  parent :  as,  sons  of 
light ;  sons  of  pride ;  the  son  of  perdition. 

They  are  villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 191. 

When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial.  Miltm,  P.  L.,  1.  601. 

Eveiy  mother's  son.  See  Tnotfteri.— Favorite  son,  a 
statesman  or  politician  assumed  to  be  the  especial  choice 
of  the  people  of  his  State  for  some  high  office,  especially 
that  of  President,    [Political  slang,  U,  S.] 

A  Favourite  Son  is  a  politician  respected  or  admired  in 
his  own  State,  but  little  regarded  beyond  it. 

Bryce,  Amer.  Commonwealth,  II.  163, 

Sonofagun.  See^uni,— Sonof bastt.  See ftnsta, ».— 
Son  Of  God.  (o)  Christ.  Mat.  zzvi.  63.  (6)  One  of  Christ's 
followers ;  one  of  the  regenerate. 

As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  they  are  the  sons 
(jf  Sod.  £om.  viil  14. 

Son  of  man.  (a)  In  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam :  especially  used  as  a  form  of  address 
in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (in  Dan.  vii  IS  of  the  Messiah).  (6) 
In  the  New  "Testament,  Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah. — 
Sons  of  liberty,  in  Amer.  hist. :  (a)  In  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  revolution,  one  of  associations  formed  to  for- 
ward the  American  cause.  (6)  One  of  the  secret  associa- 
tions, similar  to  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  formed 
in  the  North  during  the  civil  war,  tor  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  Confederacy.— Sons  Of  Sires,  or  Sons  of 
Seventy-six,  a  name  said  to  have  been  applied  to  or 
assumed  by  members  of  the  American  or  Eliow-nothing 
party.  [Political  slang,  U,  S,]— Sons  of  the  prophets. 
See  school  of  the  prophets,  under  prophet— Sons  of  tlie 
South,  the  name  assumed  by  members  of  certain  organi- 
Eations  formed  in  Missouri,  about  1864,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking- possession  of  Kansas  in  the  interest  of  slavery.— 
The  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  l^inity ;  Christ  Jesus. 
Mat.  zi.  27. 

The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

1  John  iv.  14, 

SOn^t,  n.    An  original  spelling  of  sownd^. 

-son.  A  form  of  the  termination  -Uon,  in  some 
words  derived  through  Old  French,  as  in  heni- 
son,  malison,  venison,  reason,  season,  treason,  etc. 
See  -Uon. 
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sonabile  (so-n&b'e-le),  a.    [It,,  <  sonare,  sound : 
see  sonata."]    In  mwsic,  resonant;  sounding. 
sonance  (so'nans),  n.    [=  Olt.  sonanza,  a  sound- 
ing, ringing;  as  sonan{t)  +  -ce.]    If,  A  sound; 
a  tune ;  a  call. 

Let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket  sonanee  and  the  note  to  mount, 

Shak.,  Hen.  V„  iv.  2.  36. 
2.  Sonancy. 
SOnancy  (s6'nan-si),  n.    [As  sonance  (see  -cy).] 
The  property  or  quality  of  having  sound,  or  of 
being  sonant;  sonant  character;  sound. 

A  concise  description  of  voice,  then,  is  this :  it  is  the 
audible  result  of  a  column  of  air  emitted  by  the  lungs, 
impressed  with  sonaney  and  variety  of  pitch  by  the  larynx, 
and  individualized  by  the  mouth-organs, 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang,,  iv. 

sonant  (so'nant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  sonnant  =  Sp, 
Pg.  It.  sonante,  <  L.  sonan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  sonare, 
sound,  make  a  noise,  <  sonus,  a  sound:  see 
sound^.  Of.  assonant,  consonant,  dissonant, 
resonant.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
sound;  sounding. — 2.  In  pron.,  noting  cer- 
tain alphabetic  sounds,  as  the  vowels,  semi- 
vowels, nasals,  and  voiced  mutes  and  frica- 
tives, the  utterance  of  which  includes  the  ele- 
ment of  tone,  or  a  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords, 
as  a,  I,  n,  b,  e,  v  (the  last  three  as  opposed  to 
jj,  s,  f,  which  are  similar  utterances  without 
tone) ;  voiced,  vocal,  intonated  {soft  and  flat  are 
also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense). —  3. 
In  entom.,  same  as  sonorific,  2. 
II,  n.  In  pron.,  a  sonant  letter. 

sonata  (s6-na'ta),  n.  [=  F.  sonate  ( >  D.  Gr.  Dan. 
sonate  =  Sw.  sonat)  =  Sp.  Pg.  sonata,  <  It.  sonata, 
a  sonata,  <  sonata,  fem.  pp.  of  sonare,  sound, 
<L.so?8are,  sound:  see  soMwcJB.  Gt.  sonnet]  1. 
In  mu^ic,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  any  composition  for  instruments: 
opposed  to  cantata.  These  old  sonatas  were  usually 
in  more  than  one  movement.  The  character  of  their  themes 
and  their  structure  varied  widely,  those  called  church  so- 
natas tending  to  grave  themes  and  a  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment, and  the  cTiamber  sonatas  resembling  the  canzona 
and  the  suite. 

2.  In  recent  music,  an  instrumental  work,  es- 
pecially for  the  pianoforte,  made  up  of  three 
or  four  movements  in  contrasted  rhythms  but 
related  keys,  one  or  more  of  which  are  written 
in  sonata  form.  The  movements  usually  include  an 
allegro  with  or  without  an  introduction,  a  slow  movement 
(usually  adagio,  largo,  or  andante),  a  minuet  or  scherzo 
with  or  without  a  trio  appended,  and  a  final  allegro  or 
presto,  which  is  often  a  rondo.  A  certain  unity  of  senti- 
ment or  style  is  properly  traceable  between  the  successive 
movements.  The  sonata  is  the  most  important  form  of 
homophonic  composition  for  a  single  instrument,  A  so- 
nata for  a  string  quartet  is  called  a  gitartet,  and  one  for  a 
full  orchestra  is  called  a  symphony. — Double  sonata,  a 
sonata  for  two  solo  instnunents.— Sonata  form,  in  mtuu;, 
a  form  or  method  of  composition  in  which  two  themes  or 
subjects  are  developed  according  to  a  plan  more  or  less 
like  the  following :  (a)  ei^xisbtion,  containing  the  tlrst  sub- 
ject, followed  by  the  second,  properly  in  the  kpy  of  the 
dominant  or  in  the  relative  major  (if  the  first  be  minor) ; 
(6)  development  or  working  out,  consisting  of  a  somewhat 
free  treatment  of  the  two  subjects  or  parts  of  them,  either 
singly  or  in  conjunction ;  (c)  restatement,  containing  the 
two  subjects  in  succession,  both  in  the  original  key,  with 
a  conclusion.  The  succession  of  sections  and  the  relations 
of  keys  are  open  to  considerable  variation,  and  episodes 
often  occur.  The  sonata  form  is  distinctive  of  at  least 
one  movement  of  a  sonata  or  symphony,  and  usually  of  the 
first  and  last ;  it  also  appears  in  many  overtures. 

sonatina  (so-na-te'na),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  sonata : 
see  sonata.]  In  music,  a  short  or  simplified 
sonata — Sonatina  form,  in  rmtsic,  a  form  or  method  of 
composition  resembling  the  sonata  form,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  usually  lacking  the  development  section. 

SOnation  (so-na'shgn),  n.  [=  It.  sonazione;  < 
ML.  sonaHo(n-),  a  sounding,  <  L.  sonare,  sound: 
see  sound^,  v.,  sonate.]  The  giving  forth  of  a 
sound;  sounding.    [Bare.] 

But  when  what  has  the  faculty  of  hearing,  on  the  one 
hand,  operates,  and  what  has  the  faculty  of  sounding,  on 
the  other  hand,  sounds,  then  the  actual  hearing  and  the 
actual  sounding  take  place  conjointly ;  and  of  these  the 
one  may  be  called  audition,  the  other  sanation. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  tr.  from  Aristotle,  Reid's  Works,  Note  D, 

Sonchus  (song'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <L.  sonchus,  <  Gr.  aSyxogfthe  sow-thistle,] 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Cicho- 
riaoese  and  subfribe  Lactucese.  it  is  characterized 
by  fiower-heads  commonly  dilated  at  the  base  in  fruit,  with 
numerous  compressed  beakless  achenes  having  from  ten  to 
twenty  ribs  and  bearing  a  soft  snowy-white  pappus  which 
is  deciduous  in  a  ring.  There  are  about  30  species,  wide- 
ly diffused  throughout  the  Old  World  and  in  Australasia ; 
four  species  are  naturalized  as  weeds  in  the  United  States, 
two  of  which  are  now  almost  cosmopolitan.  They  are  an- 
nual or  perennial  herbs,  havinp;  spreading  radical  leaves 
and  upright  stems  clad  with  coarse  clasping  leaves  which 
are  often  toothed  with  soft  or  rigid  spines.  The  yellow 
heads  are  irregularly  clustered  at  the  summits  of  the  few 
branches,  ITie  species  are  fond  of  barn-yards  and  moist 
rich  soil,  whence  the  name  sow-thistle.  S.  tenerrimus  is 
eaten  as  a  salad  in  Italy,  and  S.  dlerace&s  was  once  so  used 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  (See  hare's-leltvee.)  The  genus 
is  reputed  a  galactagogue.    One  or  two  species  with  hand- 
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some  leaves  and  flowers,  from  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
are  sometimes  cultivated  under  glass.    See  sow-thistle. 

soncie,  SOncy,  a.    See  sonsy. 

sondt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sand^^,  san  d^. 

Sondayt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  Sunday. 

sondet,  n.    Same  as  sand^. 

sondelt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  sendal. 

sondeli  (son'de-li),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  monjou- 
rou,  muskrat,  musk-shrew,  or  rat-tailed  shrew 


Sondeli  iCrecidura  myasura). 

of  India,  Sorex  murinus  (Linneeus,  1766),  S. 
myosurus  (Pallas,  1785),  or  Croeidura  myosura, 
an  insectivorous  mammal,  exhaling  a  strong 
musky  odor.  The  name  specially  denotes  a  variety 
which  is  semi-domesticated,  and  sometimes  called  gray 
muak-shrew  (C.  cwndea),  as  distinguished  from  the  wild 
brown  musk-shrew. 

sondei-cloud  (son'd^r-kloud),  n.  A  cirro-cumu- 
lus cloud.  Forster,  Atmospheric  Pheenomena 
(3d  ed.,  1823),  p.  145.     [Bare.] 

sondryt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sundry. 

sonet,  adv.    An  old  spelling  of  soon. 

soneri  (son'er-i),  n.  [Hind,  sunahri,  sunahrU, 
of  gold,  <  sond,  gold.]  Cloth  of  gold :  an  In- 
dian term  adopted  as  the  name  of  native  stnffe 
interwoven  with  gold. 

songi  (s6ng),  n.  [Sc.  also  sang;  <  ME.  song, 
sang,  <  AS.  sang,  song,  singing,  song,  a  song, 
poem,  poetry,  =  OS.  sang  =  OFries.  song,  sang 
=  MD.  sang,  D.  zang  =  MLG.  sanle,  LG.  sang  = 
OHG.  sang,  MHG.  sane,  G.  gesang  =  Icel,  songr 
=  Sw.  s&ng  =  Dan.  sang  =  Goth,  saggws,  song; 
also  collectively,  OHG.  *gasang,  Msanch,  MHG. 
gesanc,  G.  gesang,  song;  from  the  verb,  AS, 
singa/n  (pret.  sang),  etc.,  sing:  see  sing.]  1. 
Singing ;  vocal  music  in  general ;  utterance  in 
tones  of  musical  quality  and  succession,  with 
or  without  words :  opposed  to  speech  and  to  »«- 
strumental  music. 

For  the  tired  slave  Song  lifts  the  languid  oar. 

Wordsmarth,  Power  of  Sound,  iv. 

2.  The  musical  cry  of  some  birds  (see  singing 
Mrd,  under  sing)  and,  by  extension,  of  some 
other  animals. 

Trees,  braunches,  birds,  and  songs  were  framed  fltt 
For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  carelesse  ease, 

Spenser,  W.  Q.,  II.  vL  13. 

3.  A  short,  poem  intended  for  singing,  or  set  to 
music ;  a  ballad  or  lyric.  A  song  is  properly  distin- 
guished by  brevity,  free  use  of  rhythmic  accent  and  rime, 
more  or  less  division  into  stanzas  or  strophes,  often  with 
a  refrain  or  burden,  comparative  directness  and  simpUcity 
of  sentiment,  and  a  decidedly  lyrical  manner  throughout. 

Out  on  you,  owls !  nothing  but  songs  of  death? 

Shak.,  Rich.  HI.,  iv.  4.  509. 
The  bard  who  first  adom'd  our  native  tongue 
Tun'd  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song. 
Dryden,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond  with  Pal.  and  Arc. 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Bums,  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

4.  A  particular  melody  or  musical  setting  for 
such  a  poem,  for  either  one  or  several  voices 
(in  the  latter  case  usually  called  a  part-song 
or  glee).  Songs  are  generally  written  in  song  form, 
but  are  often  irregular  also.  They  usually  contain  but 
a  single  movement,  and  have  an  accompaniment  of  a 
varying  amount  of  elaboration.  They  are  classified  as 
folk-songs,  which  spring  up  more  or  less  unconsciously 
among  the  common  people,  or  art-songs,  which  are  delib- 
erately composed  by  musicians  (see  lied) ;  as  stropkic,  when 
made  up  of  a  movement  repeated  for  the  several  strophes, 
or  composed  through,  when  the  music  varies  with  the  suc- 
cessive strophes ;  or  they  are  named  by  reference  to  their 
general  subject  or  style,  as  rvMe,  patriotic,  national,  mar- 
tial, Tutval,  nuptial,  hunting,  bacchanalian,  etc. 

5.  Poetry;  poetical  composition;  verse. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleased  me,  AtUton,  P.  L.,  ix,  26, 

6.  A  mere  trifle ;  something  of  little  or  no  value : 
as,  I  bought  it  for  a  sonq.  [CoUoq.j-Comlc, 
Gregorian,  melismatic,  nuptial,  old  song.  See  the 
adjectives.— Master  of  song,  master  of 'Qie  songt. 
See  Tnasteri.— Son^  form,  in  music,  a  form  or  method 
of  composition  consisting  in  general  of  three  sections,  the 
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first  and  last  being  nearly  the  Bame,  and  the  second  being 
contrasted  with  the  first. — Song  Of  degrees.  See  degree. 
—Bong  of  Solomon,  Song  of  Songs,  Canticles  (see 
Msntwfo).— Song  of  the  Tbree  Holy  Qbdldren,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  booK  ol  Daniel,  found  in  the  Septuagint  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  purporting  to  be  the  prayer  and  song 
of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  fiery  furnace.  A  part  of  it 
is  used  In  Christian  liturgies  under  the  above  title,  in 
the  Western  Church  usually  under  the  title  fenedfcite. 
See  carMxU. — Syllabic  Song,  See  mdixmatw  song. — 
To  sing  another  song.  See  sing.  (See  also  eeen-tang, 
plain-song.) 

Song^t.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  simg. 

song-bird  (s6ng'b6rd),  n.  A  bird  that  sings ;  a 
singing  bird,  or  songster. 

song-book  (sdng'buk),  n.  [<  MB.  *songbok,  < 
AS.  sanghoc,  a  song-book,  music-book,  a  book 
of  canticles  and  hymns  (=  D.  ecmghoek  =  MLG. 
sankbok  =  G-.  gesangbuch  =  Icel.  songboJc  =  Sw. 
sdmghok  =  Dan.  scmgbog,  a  song-book),  <  sang, 
song,  +  hoc,  book.]  1.  A  collection  of  songs 
or  other  vocal  music  forming  a  book  or  volume ; 
specifically,  a  hymn-book. —  2.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  the  portass  or  breviary. 

The  eong-boolc  corresponded  with  the  Salisbury  portous 
and  the  Koman  breviary. 

JRock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  11.  20. 

song-craft  (s6ng'kraft),  n.  [A  mod.  revived 
form  of  AS.  samgcrseft,  the  art  of  singing,  the 
art  of  poetry,  <  sang,  song,  -1-  crxft,  art,  craft.] 
The  art  of  composing  songs ;  skill  in  versifica- 
tion. 
Written  with  little  skill  of  sang-efajl. 

Langfmorw,  Hiawatha,  Int. 

songert,  n.  [<  MB.  songere^  AS.  sangere  (=  D. 
zanger  =  OHG-.  sangari,  MHG.  senger,  G.  Sanger 
=  feel,  songva/ri  =  Dan.  Sanger  =  Sw.  s&nga/re), 
a  singer,  psalmist,  <  sons',  song:  seesomg'i.  Cf. 
singer'^  and  songster.l    A  singer. 

songewariet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  *songewarie,  ob- 
servation of  dreams,  <  songe  (<  L.  sonrniMm), 
dream,  +  wari/r,  guard,  keep :  see  worel.]  The 
observation  or  interpretation  of  dreams. 

Ac  1  haue  no  sauoure  in  s(mgewarie,  for  I  see  it  ofte  faille. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  148. 

songful  (sdng'ful),  a.  [<  songi  +  -ful.}  Dis- 
posed or  able  to  sing;  melodious.  Savage. 
[Rare.] 

songish  (sdng'ish),  a.  [<  song^  +  -ish^.']  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  songs.     [Rare.] 

The  other,  which,  for  want  of  a  proper  English  word,  I 
must  call  the  songish  part,  must  abound  in  the  softness 
and  variety  of  numbers,  its  principal  intention  being  to 
please  the  hearing.    Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanians,  Pref. 

songle  (song'gl),  n.  [Formerly  also  songal,  son- 
gow;  a  var.  of  sjmfl'ilel,  in  same  sense.]  A  hand- 
ful of  gleanings.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  have  Just  this  last  week  obtained  a  goodly  son^Ze  of  S. 
Staffordshire  words.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  S63. 

songless  (s6ng'les),  a.  [<  song^  +  -foss.]  1. 
Without  song;  not  singing. 

Silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  3. 

2.  Inornith.:  (a)  Not  singing;  unable  to  sin^; 
not  a  singer:  as,  the  female  mocking-bird  is 
songless;  most  birds  are  songless  in  winter. 
(&)  Having  no  singing-apparatus,  and  conse- 
quently imable  to  sing;  not  a  song-bird;  non- 
oscine ;  clamatorial  or  mesomyodian,  as  a  pas- 
serine bird :  as,  the  Mesoim/oM,  or  songless  Pas- 
seres. 

songman  (sdng'man),  n. ;  pi.  songmen  (-men) .  1 . 
A  singer,  especiatly  a  singer  of  songs ;  a  glee- 
man. 

She  hath  made  me  four  and  twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers,  three-man  song-iMn  all,  and  very  good  ones. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  46. 
2.  A  lay  vicar.     See  lay^. 

song-muscle  (s6ng'mus"l),  n.  In  omith.,  any 
muscle  of  the  synnx  or  lower  larjmx  of  a  bird 
concerned  in  the  act  of  singing,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  voice  is  modulated;  any  mus- 
cle of  vocalization.  These  syringeal  muscles  reach 
their  highest  development  In  number  and  complexity  of 
arrangement  in  the  Osdnes,  Polymyodi,  or  Aermnyodi,  in 
which  group  of  birds  there  are  normally  five  pairs— the 
tensor  posterior  longus,  tensor  anterior  longus,  tensor  pos- 
terior brevis,  tensor  anterior  brevis,  and  sternotrachealis. 
There  is  no  question  of  its  being  by  the  action  of  the 
syringeal  muscles  .  .  .  that  the  expansion  of  the  bronchi, 
both  as  to  length  and  diameter,  is  controlled,  and,  as 
therebythe  sounds  uttered  by  the  Bird  are  modified,  they 
are  properly  called  the  Song-muscles. 

*^  ^.  JfeiotoJi,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  29. 

song-sparrow  (s6ng'spar"6),  n.  1.  The  hedge- 
sparrow.  Accentor  modiilaris.  See  cut  under -Ac- 
centor. [Eng.]  — 2.  A  small  fringilline  bird  of 
North  America,  of  the  genus  Melospiza,  a  sweet 
songster,  with  a  streaked  brown,  gray,  and 
white  plumage  without  any  yellow.  The  best- 
known  Is  M.fasaata,  one  of  the  most  familiar  birds  of  the 
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eastern  half  of  the  country ;  there  are  several  other  species 

or  varieties  in  the  west,  the  most  distinct  of  which  is  the 

Kodiak  song-sparrow,  M.  dnerea.   The  common  species  is 

6i  inches  long  and  83  in  extentof  wings,  and  the  markings  of 

the  breast  are  gathered  into  a  characteristic  pectoral  spot. 

It  nests  on  the  ground,and 

lays  four  or  five  spotted 

and   clouded   eggs.     Its 

Bong  is  remarkably  sweet 

and  hearty,  and  the  plain 

little  bii'd  is  deservedly 

a  great  favorite.    It  is 

also  called  sUver-tangue.— 

Oregon  song-sparrow, 

Melospiza  faseiata  guttata, 

a  western  variety  of  the 

common  song-sparrow. 

songster  (s6ng'st6r), 
n.  [<ME.*so»g's<re(?), 
<      AS.     "sangestre, 


a   female    singer,   < 
sang,   song,  +  fem. 

SUmX  -eSWe,  xj.  -Ster.     Song-sparrow  iMelospixafasciata). 

Cf.  songer^     1.  One 

who  or  that  which  sings  or  is  skilled  in  singing. 
Every  saagt^ieT  had  sung  out  his  fit. 

B.  Jonson,  liTeptune's  Triumph. 
Specifically,  in  omith. :  (a)  A  singer ;  a  singing  bird,    (h) 
pi.  Specifically,  singing  birds :  the  Osdnes,  Cantores,  Can- 
tatores,  Aeromyodi,  or  Polymyodi. 
2.  A  writer  of  songs  or  poems. 

Silk  will  draw  some  sneaking  songster  thither. 
It  is  a  rhyming  age,  and  verses  swarm 
At  every  stall.    B.  Jonson,  An  Elegy  (Underwoods,  Ixi). 

songstress  (s6ng'stres),  TO.  [<  songster  +  -ess.] 
A  female  singer ;  also,  a  female  singing  bird. 

The  trill  ..  . 
Of  that  Bhy  songstress,  whose  love-tale 
Might  tempt  an  angel  to  descend. 
While  hovering  o'er  the  moonlight  vale. 

Wordsworth,  Power  of  Sound. 

song-thrush  (s6ng' thrush),  n.  One  of  the  com- 
mon thrushes  of  Europe,  Tii/rdw  musicus;  the 
mavis  or  throstle,  closely  related  to  the  mistle- 
thrush,  redwing,  and  fieldfare,  it  is  9  inches  in 
length,  and  14  in  extent  of  wings.  The  upper  parts  are 
yellowish-brown,  reddening  on  the  head;  the  wing-coverts 
are  tipped  with  reddish-yellow ;  the  fore  neck  and  breast 
are  yellowish,  with  brownish-black  arrow-heads ;  the  low- 
er wing-coverts  are  reddish-yellow ;  and  the  belly  is  white. 
See  cut  under  thrush. 

sonifaction  (son-i-fak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sonvs, 
sound,  -I-  fa^Uoin-),  <  facere,  produce.]  The 
production  of  sound;  a  noise-making;  espe- 
cially, the  stridulation  of  insects,  as  distin- 
guished from  vocalization:  as,  the  sonifaction 
of  the  cicada  or  katydid. 

A  mode  of  sonifaction ,  .  .  similar  to  that  where  a  boy 
runs  along  a  fence  pushing  a  stick  against  the  pickets. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  307. 

sonifer  (son'i-fer),  ».  [<  L.  sonus,  sound,  -I- 
ferre  =  B.  &eari.]  An  acoustic  instrument  for 
collecting  sound  and  conveying  it  to  the  ear  of 
a  partially  deaf  person,  it  is  a  bell  or  receiver  of 
metal,  from  which  the  sound-waves  are  conducted  to  the 
ear  by  a  flexible  pipe.    E.  H.  Knight. 

soniferous  (so-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sonus,  sound, 
+  ferre  =  E.'fteari'.]  Conveying  or  producing 
soimd. 

son-in-law  (sun'in-lft"),  n.  [<  ME.  sone  in  lawe : 
see  so»l  and  teMji.]  The  husband  of  one's  daugh- 
ter. 

sonless  (sun'les),  a.  [<  son^  +  -less.']  Having 
no  son;  without  a  son. 

If  the  Emperour  die  son-lesse,  a  successor  is  chosen,  of 
such  a  spirit  as  their  present  affaires  do  require. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  133. 

sonnet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  swn^. 
sonnekint,  «•     [Early  mod.  E.,  later  "sonldn, 
<  so»i  +  -kin.']    A  little  son.     [Nonce-word.] 
TTaiSCov,  sonn£kin,  or  litle  sonne. 

XJdMl,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Etasmus,  p.  233,  note. 

Sonneratia  (son-e-ra'sM-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus 
Alius,  1781),  named  after  P.  Sonnerat  (1745- 
1814),  a  French  traveler  and  naturalist.]  A  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Lythra- 
riese  and  tribe  Lytlirese.  it  is  characterized  by  flow- 
ers having  a  bell-shaped  calyx  with  from  four  to  eight 
lobes,  as  many  small  petals  or  sometimes  none,  numerous 
stamens,  and  a  many-celled  ovary  which  becomes  a  round- 
ish berry  stipitate  in  the  calyx  and  filled  with  a  granular 
pulp.  It  includes  5  or  6  species,  natives  of  tropical  shores, 
chiefly  in  eastern  Africa  and  Asia,  also  in  Madagascar  and 
Australia.  They  are  smooth-branched  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  coriaceous  oblong  entire  and  almost  vein- 
less  leaves,  and  large  bractless  flowers  In  terminal  clusters 
of  three  each  or  solitary  in  the  axils.  S.  apetala,  a  tree  of 
40  feet,  growing  in  Indian  mangrove-swamps  flooded  by 
the  tide,  has  the  name  of  kambala  (which  see).  S.  adda, 
with  a  height  of  16  feet,  grows  in  large  masses  in  similar 
situations  ranging  further  east ;  its  leaves  are  the  food  of 
a  sUkworm,  and  its  acid  and  slightly  bitter  fruit  is  used 
as  a  condiment.  -r-,     ■, 

sonnet  (son'et),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  sonette; 
=  D.  sonnet,  <  F.  sonnet,  OP.  sonet,  a  song,  = 
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Sp.  Pg.  soneto  =  It.  sonetto,  <  Pr.  sonet,  a  song 
(>  G.  Sw.  sonett  =  Dan.  sonet,  a  sonnet,  canzo- 
net), dim.  of  son,  sound,  tune,  song,  <  L.  sonvs, 
a  sound:  see  soi*»d5.]  i.  A  song;  aballad;  a 
short  poem. 

I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn. 

Shak.,T.  G.  ofV.,  iii  2.93. 

Teach  me  some  melodious  sonnet, 
Sung  by  flaming  tongues  above. 
E.  Sobinson,  Come,  Thou  Fount  of  Every  Blessing. 

Specifically — 3.  A  short  poem  in  fixed  form, 
limited  to  fourteen  lines  with  a  prescribed  dis- 
position of  rimes.  The  form  is  of  Italian  origin.  A 
sonnet  is  generally  written  in  decasyllabic  or  five-foot  mea- 
sure ;  but  it  may  be  written  in  octosyllabics.  It  consists 
of  two  divisions  or  groups  of  lines — (1)  a  major  group  of 
eight  lines  or  two  quatrains,  and  (2)  a  minor  group  oi  six 
lines  or  two  tercets.  The  quatrains  are  arranged  thus : 
a,  b,  b,  a;  a,  b,  b,  a;  the  tercets,  either  e,  d,  c,  d,  c,  d, 
or  c,  d,  e,  c,  d,  e.  In  modern  French  examples  the  order 
of  the  tercets  is  generally  c,  c,  d,  e,  d,  e.  There  are  vari- 
ous deviations  from  the  sonnet  as  thus  described;  but 
by  purists  the  above  is  regarded  as  the  orthodox  form,  es- 
tablished by  long  practice  and  prescription,  all  others  be- 
ing ranked  simply  as  quatorzains,  or  what  Lamb  called 
■      ■         8.    Witl  


ith  regard  to  the  material  of  the  poem,  it 
is  generally  considered  that  it  should  be  the  expression  of 
a  single  thought.  Idea,  or  sentiment. 

I  can  beste  allowe  to  call  those  Sonnets  whiche  are  of 
fouretene  lynes,  euery  line  conteyning  tenne  syllables. 

Gasco^ine,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse  (ed.  Arber),  §  14. 

sonnet  (son'et),  ».  [<  sonnet,  n.]  I,  trans.  1. 
To  celebrate  in  sonnets.     [Rare.] 

Daniel  hath  divinely  sonnetted  the  matchless  beauty  of 
Delia.  Francis  Meres,  in  Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  n.  96. 

2.  To  cover  or  fill  with  sonnets.     [Rare.] 

Hee  will  be  an  Inamorato  Poeta,  and  sonnet  a  whole  quire 
of  paper  in  praise  of  Ladie  Manibetter,  his  yeolowfac'd 
mistres.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  17. 

II.  intrans.  To  compose  sonnets. 

Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  face. 

To  paint  some  Blowesse  with  a  borrow'd  grace. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  I.  L  6. 

sonneteer,  sonnetteer  (son-e-ter'),  n.  [<  It. 
sonettiere  (=  Sp.  sonetero),  a  composer  of  son- 
nets, <  sonetto,  a  sonnet :  see  sonnet.]  A  com- 
poser of  sonnets  or  small  poems :  usually  with  a 
touch  of  contempt. 

Our  little  sonTietteers  .  .  .  have  too  narrow  souls  to 
judge  of  poetry.  Dryden,  All  for  Love,  Pref . 

The  noble  sonnetteer  would  trouble  thee  no  more  with 
his  madrigals.  Wyeherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

sonneteer,  sonnetteer  (son-e-ter'),  v.  i.  [< 
sonneteer,  n.]    To  compose  sonnets;  rime. 

Bhymers  sonneteering  in  their  sleep.      Mrs.  Browning. 

In  the  very  height  of  that  divine  sonneteering  love  of 
Laura.  Loweil,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  368. 

sonnetingt  (son'et-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  son- 
net, v.]  1.  The  making  or  composing  of  son- 
nets, as  in  praise  or  celebration  of  something; 
the  writing  of  poetry. 

Tut !  he  is  famous  for  his  revelling. 
For  fine  set  speeches,  and  for  sonn£tUng. 

Marston,  Satires,  L  42. 
Two  whole  pages  .  .  .  praise  the  Kemonstrant  even  to 
the  sone^ng  of  his  fresh  cheeks,  quick  eyes,  round  tongue, 
agil  hand,  and  nimble  invention. 

MUton,  Apology  for  Smect^mnuus. 
2.  Song;  singing. 

Leavle  groves  now  mainely  ring 
With  each  sweet  bird's  sonneting. 

W.  Browne,  Thyrsis'  Praise  to  his  Mistress. 

sonnetist,  sonnettist  (son'et-ist),  n.  [=  Pg. 
soneUsta;  as  sonnet  -H  -ist.]    A  sonneteer. 

The  prophet  of  the  heav'nly  lyre, 
Great  Solomon,  sings  in  the  English  quire; 
And  is  become  a  new-found  sonnetist. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  I.  viiL  9. 

sonnetize  (son'et-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sonnet- 
ized,  ppr.  sonnetiging.    [<  sonnet  +  -fee.]    I.  in- 
trans. To  compose  sonnets. 
,  II.  trans.  To  make  the  subject  of  a  sonnet; 
celebrate  in  a  sonnet. 

Now  could  I  sonnetize  thy  piteous  plights 

Southey,  Nondescripts,  v. 

sonnetteer,  sonnettist.  See  sonneteer,  sonnetist. 
sonnet-writer  (son'et-ri'tfer),  n.    A  writer  of 
sonnets ;  a  soimeteer. 
sonnisht,  a.    See  sunnish. 
Sonnite,  n.    See  Sunnite. 

sonny  (sun'i),  n.     [Dim.  of  sojil.]    A  familiar 
form  of  address  in  speaking  to  a  boy. 
Strike  him,  sonny,  strike  him  I 

New  Princeton  Bev.,  V.  371. 

Sonoma  oak.  An  oak,  Quercus  Kelloggii  (Q. 
Sonomensis),  of  the  mountains  of  Oregon  and 
California,  it  is  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  valued  chiefly 
as  fuel,  but  furnishing  also  some  tan-bark. 

sonometer  (so-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  sonus, 
sound,  -f  Gr.  /isTpov,  measure.]  1.  An  appa- 
ratus  used  in  experimenting   upon  musical 
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strings  or  wires,  and  in  illustrating  the  laws 
which  govern  their  transverse  vibrations,  it 
consists  ot  a  sounding-board  upon  suitable  supports,  so 
arranged  that  two  strings  may  be  stretched  above  it  side 
by  side ;  their  tensioii  and  their  lengths  may  be  varied  at 


vpill  by  changing  the  position  of  the  bridges ;  the  strings 
are  usually  set  in  vibration  by  a  bow.  With  this  appa- 
ratus it  may  be  proved  experimentally  that  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  the  musical  note  given  by  a  string  varies  in- 
versely as  its  length  and.  diameter,  directly  as  the  square 
root  of  the  tension,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its 
density. 

2.  An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  small  bell 
fixed  on  a  table,  for  testing  the  effects  of  treat- 
ment for  deafness. — 3.  In  elect.,  an  apparatus 
for  testing  metals  by  means  of  an  induction- 
coil,  with  which  is  associated  a  telephone.  See 
induction-balance. 

Sonora  gum.    See  gwm^. 

sonore  (so-nd're),  adv.  [<  It.  sonoro :  see  sono- 
ro^lS.2     In  music,  in  a  loud,  sonorous  manner. 

sonorescence  (s6-no-res'ens),  n.  [<  sonores- 
cen(t)  +  -ce.]  The  property  of  some  sub- 
stances, as  hard  rubber,  of  emitting  a  sound 
when  an  intermittent  beam  of  radiant  heat  or 
light  falls  upon  them.    See  radiophony. 

sonorescent  (so-no-res'ent),  a.  [<  sonor-ous 
+  -escent.'}  Possessing'the  property  of  sono- 
rescence. 

Sonorific  (s6-no-rif 'ik),  a.  [<  L.  sonor,  a  sound 
(<  sonare,  sound),  -1-  -Jictis,  <  facere,  make.]  1. 
Making  sound:  as,  the  sonorific  quality  of  a 
body. 

Thiswlll  evidently  appear  .  .  .  if  he  should  ask  me  why 
a  clock  strikes  and  points  to  the  hour,  and  1  should  say  it 
is  by  an  indicating  form  and  sorwrifick  quality. 

Watts,  Logic,!,  vl.  §3. 

2.  In  zool.,  sound-producing;  making  a  noise, 
as  the  stridnlating  organs  of  a  cricket :  distin- 
guished from  vocal  or  phonetic.  Also  sonant. 
sonority  (so-nor'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  sonorite  =  Sp. 
sonoridad  =  Pg.  sonoridade  =  It.  sonoritd,,  <  LL. 
sonorita(t-)s,  fuUness  of  sound,  <  L.  sonorus, 
sounding,  sonorous:  see  sonoroiis.']  Sonorous- 
ness. 

Few  can  really  so  surrender  their  ears  as  to  find  plea- 
sure in  restless  sonority  for  many  minutes  at  a  time. 

JE.  Qumey,  in  Kineteenth  Century,  XTTT.  445. 

sonorophone  (so-no'ro-fon),  n.  [<  Ij.  sonorus, 
sonorous,  +  Gr.'^iw^,  sound,  voice.]  A  variety 
of  bombardon, 
sonorous  (so-no'rus),  a.  [=  ¥.  sonore  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  sonoro,  <  L.  sonorus,  sounding,  loud- 
sounding,  <  sonor,  sound,  noise,  allied  to  sonus, 
sound,  <  sonare,  sound:  seesound^.']  1.  Giving 
sound,  as  when  struck ;  resonant ;  sounding. 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,  1.  640. 
A  body  is  only  sonorous  when  put  into  a  particular  con- 
dition of  vibration.    J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  155. 

2.  Giving  a  loud  or  full-volumed  sound;  loud- 
sounding:  as,  a  sonorous  voice. 

And  lo  !  with  a  summons  sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  Its  tower. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  1.  4. 

3.  Having  an  imposing  sound;  high-sounding: 
as,  a  sonoroiis  style. 

The  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness  of  lan- 
guage, but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and  familiarity  of  the 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in  the  ex- 
pression.     Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  393. 

4.  Sonant :  as,  the  vowels  are  sonorous sono- 
rous figures,  those  figures  which  are  formed  by  the  vibra- 
tions produced  by  sound.  Thus,  when  a  layer  of  fine  sand 
is  strewn  on  a  disk  of  glass  or  metal,  and  a  violin-bow 
drawn  down  on  the  edge  of  the  disk,  a  musical  note  will  be 
heard,  accompanied  by  motion  in  the  sand,  which  will 
gather  itself  to  those  parts  that  continue  at  rest — that  is,  to 
the  nodal  lines,  forming  what  are  termed  sonorous  figures. 
See  nodal  lines,  under  7UHia{.— Sonorous  rille.  See  dry 
rdle,  under  rdle. — Sonorous  stone,  a  common  emblem  in 
use  as  a  part  of  Chinese  decoration  and  also  as  a  mark  for 
certain  porcelain  vases  and  similar  objects.  Tlie  figure 
is  intended  to  represent  one  of  those  stones  which  when 
hung  from  a  frame  and  struck  with  a  maUet  produce  mu- 
sical notes. 

sonorously  (so-no'rus-li),  ado.  In  a  sonorous 
manner;  with'sound;  with  an  imposing  sound. 

sonorousness  (so-no'rus-nes),  n.  Sonorous 
character  or  quality:  as,  the  sonorousness  of 
metals,  of  a  voice,  of  style,  etc. 
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Don't  you  perceive  the  sonorousness  of  these  old  dead 
Latin  phrases?  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  v. 

sons,  sonce  (sons),  n.  [<  Gael.  Ir.  sonas,  pros- 
perity, happiness;  cf.  Gael,  sona,  happy.]  Pros- 
perity; felicity;  abimdance.     [Scotch.] 

SOnsMp  (sun'ship),  n.  [<  son^  +  -ship.^  The 
relation  of  son;  filiation;  the  character,  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  a  son. 

Regeneration  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  God  Almighty, 
means  admission  or  adoption  into  sonship,  or  spiritual 
citizenship.  Waterland,  Works,  III.  348. 

Sonstadt  solution.    See  solution. 
sonsy,  soncy  (son'si),  a.    [Also  sonsie,  sonde; 
<  sons,  sonce,  +  -^i.]    Lucky;  happy;  good-hu- 
mored; well-conditioned;  buxom.   [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 
"Is  she  a  pretty  gkl?"  said  the  Duke ;  "her  sister  does 
not  get  beyond  a  good  comely  sonsy  lass." 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xzxix. 

sontag  (son 'tag),  n.  [Named  after  Henriette 
Sontag,  a  famous  singer  (died  1854).]  A  knit- 
ted or  crocheted  covering  for  a  woman's  shoul- 
ders. It  was  worn  outside  the  dress  like  a  cape, 
and  was  tied  down  round  the  waist. 

sontyt  (son'ti),  n.  [Also  santy;  an  abbr.  of 
sanctity.]  Sanctity:  a  reduced  form  occurring, 
usually  in  the  plural,  in  the  phrase  God's  sonty, 
used  as  an  oath. 

By  Ood's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  one  Launcelot  that  dwells  with  him  dwell  with 
him,  or  no  ?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2.  47. 

soocey,  n.    See  sum. 

soochong,  n.    See  souchong. 

soodra,  sooder,  n.    Same  as  sudra. 

Soofee,  n.     See  Sufi. 

SOOJee,  n.     See  sujee. 

sool,  n.    See  soul^. 

soola-clover  (s6'la-kl6"v6r),  n.  See  Hedysarvm. 

SOOm  (som),  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  swim. 

soon  (son  or  sun),  adv.  [<  ME.  soone,  sone, 
soune,  sune  (compar.  sonere,  sonnere,  sunnere),  < 
AS.  sona  (with  adverbial  suffix  -a,  as  in  iwiwa, 
twice,  etc.,  not  present  in  most  of  the  other 
forms)  =  OS.  sdna,  sdno,  sane,  sdn  =  OFries. 
sdn,  son  =  MD.  saen  =  MLG.  san  =  MHG.  sdn 
(cf.  OHG.  MHG.  sa) ;  ef.  Icel.  senn,  soon;  Goth. 
suns,  immediately;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  swd,  etc., 
so:  see  soK']  If.  At  once;  forthwith;  imme- 
diately. 
Thanne  he  assoilled  hir  sone.    Piers  Plowman(B),  iii.  47. 

2.  In  a  short  time ;  at  an  early  date  or  an  early 
moment;  before  long;  shortly;  presently:  as, 
winter  will  soon  be  here ;  I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

Now  doth  he  frown. 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  46. 
We  knew  that  the  Spaniards  would  soon  be  after  us, 
and  one  man  falling  into  their  hands  might  be  the  ruin  of 
us  all,  by  giving  an  account  of  our  strength  and  condi- 
tion. Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  2. 

3.  Early;  before  the  time  specified  is  much 
advanced;  when  the  time,  event,  or  the  like  has 
but  just  arrived:  as,  score  in  the  morning;  soon 
at  night  (that  is,  early  in  the  evening,  or  as 
,ioon  as  night  sets  in) ;  soon  at  five  o'clock  (that 
is,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  five  arrives) :  an  old 
locution  still  in  use  in  the  southern  United 
States. 

within  my  twenty  yere  of  age. 
Whan  that  love  taketh  his  corage 
Of  yonge  folke,  I  wente  soone 
To  bed,  as  I  was  wont  to  doon. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  v.  23. 
Soon  at  five  o'clock, 
Please  you,  111  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 

Skak.,  C.  of  E.,  1.  2.  26. 

4.  Early ;  before  the  usual,  proper,  set,  or  ex- 
pected time. 

How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to  day?       Ex.  ii.  18. 
These  considerations  moved  me  to  hasten  my  departure 
somewhat  sooner  than  I  intended. 

Svnft,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  8. 

5.  Quickly;  Speedily;  easily. 

It  schalle  be  donsunnere,  and  with  lasse  cost,  than  and  a 
man  made  it  in  his  owne  Hous.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  214. 
She  bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out-burneth. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilg.,  1.  98. 
I  can  cure  the  gout  or  stone  in  some,  sooner  than  Di- 
vinity, pride,  or  avarice  in  others. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  it  9. 

6.  Readily;  willingly;  gladly:  in  this  sense 
generally  accompanied  by  would  or  some  other 
word  expressing  wiU,  and  often  in  the  compara- 
tive sooner,  'rather.' 

I  .  ,  .  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods 
and  meadows  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  liucb  a  variety  of 
flgnres  at  Veisailles. 

Addison,  To  Congreve,  Blois,  Dec,  1699. 
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I  am  an  extravagant  young  fellow  who  wants  to  borrow 
money —you  I  taue  to  be  a  prudent  old  fellow,  who  have 
got  money  to  lend— I  am  blockhead  enough  to  give  fifty 
per  cent,  sooner  than  not  have  it. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iiL  3. 

As  soon  as,  the  moment  that ;  immediately  after :  as,  ai 
soon  ax  the  mail  arrives  I  shall  let  you  know ;  as  soonashe 
saw  the  police  he  ran  oft. 

His  Sustre  fulfilled  not  his  Wille :  for  alssme  as  he  was 
ded  sche  delyvered  alle  the  Lordes  out  of  Presoun,  and 
lete  hem  gon,  eche  Lord  to  his  owne. 

MandevilU,  Travels,  p.  89. 

A  man  who  belongs  to  the  army  only  in  time  of  peace, 
.  .  .  and  retires  as  soon  as  he  thinks  it  likely  that  he  may 
be  ordered  on  an  expedition,  is  justly  thought  to  have  dis- 
graced himself.  Maeaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
No  sooner  than,  as  soon  as ;  just  as.—  Soon  and  anont, 
forthwith;  promptly. 

Johne  toke  the  munkes  horse  be  the  hede 
Ful  sone  and  arume. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  9). 
Sooner  or  later,  at  some  future  time,  near  or  remote: 
often  implying  that  the  event  spoken  of  will  Inevitably 
occur. — Soon  sot.    See  «ol.=Syn.  2  and  3.  Betimes,  etc. 
(see  early),  promptly,  quickly.— 6.  Lief. 
soont  (son  or  sun),  a.     [<  soon,  adv.']    Early; 
speedy;  quick. 

The  end  of  these  wars,  of  which  they  hope  for  a  soon  and 
prosperous  issue.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

Make  your  soonest  haste ; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

5Ao7c.,  A.  andC.,Ui.4.27. 
Soonee,  n.    See  Siinni. 

soonlyt  (sSn'li  or  sun'li),  adv.  [<  soon  +  -ly^.] 
C^uickly;  promptly.     [Rare.] 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cutting,  and 
soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  in  his  work.    .Dr.  H.  More. 

soop  (sSp),  V.  t.    [<  Icel.  sopa,  sweep :  see  swoop, 
sweep.]    To  sweep.     [Scotch.] 
sooping  (so'ping),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  soop,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping,  as  with  a  broom. 

A  wheen  cork-headed,  barmy-brained  gowlffi !  that  wun- 
na  let  puir  folk  sae  muckle  as  die  in  quiet  wi'  their  sos- 
sings  and  their  soopings.       Scott,  St.  Ronan's  Well,  xxxii. 

2.  What  is  swept  together:  generally  in  the 
plural.     [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

soorack,  n.    See  sourock. 

soordt,  re.    An  obsolete  variant  of  sward. 

soorma,  n.    See  surma. 

soorock,  n.    See  sourock. 

SOOSOO,  n.    See  susu. 

SOOti  (sdt  or  sot),  re.  [<  ME.  soot,  sate,  sot,  < 
AS.  sot,  also  written  soot,  =  MD.  soet  =  MLG. 
sot,  LG.  sott  =  Icel.  sot  =  Sw.  sot  =  Dan.  sod, 
soot;  =  It.  suth  =  Gael,  suith  =  W.  swta.  (per- 
haps <  E.)  =  Lith.  sodis,  usually  in  pi.  sodsei, 
soot.  Cf .  F.  suie,  dial,  suje  =  Pr.  suia,  suga  = 
Cat.  su^a,  soot,  prob.  from  the  Celtic]  A  black 
substance  formed  by  combustion,  or  disengaged 
from  fuel  in  the  process  of  combustion,  rising 
in  fine  particles  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  or  pipe  conveying  the  smoke.  The  soot 
of  coal  and  that  of  wood  differ  very  materially  in  their  com- 

gosition,  the  former  containing  more  finely  divided  cw- 
on  than  the  latter.  Coal-soot  also  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  chlorid.  The  soot 
of  wood  has  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odor  and  bitter  taste. 
It  is  very  complex  in  composition,  containing  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  combined  with  both  organic  and 
inorganic  acids.  It  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  med- 
icine as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic. 

Soot,  of  reke  or  smoke.    Fuligo.     Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  465. 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  sooL 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 
Soot-cancer,  epithelioma  apparently  due  to  the  irritat- 
ing action  of  soot  on  the  skin,  seen  in  chimney-sweeps. 
SOOt^  (sut  or  sot),  V.  t.     [<  soofi-, ».]    To  mark, 
cover,  or  treat  with  soot. 
The  land  was  sooted  before.  Mortimer. 

SOOt^t,  sootet.    Middle  English  forms  of  sweet. 

soot-dew  (sut'du),  re.  In  bot.^  a  black  fuliginous 
coating  covering  parts  of  living  plants.  It  is 
caused  by  fungi  of  the  genus  Fumago. 

sooterkinf  (s6't6r-kin),  n.  [Appar.  of  D.  origin, 
but  no  corresponding  D.  term  appears.]  A  find 
of  false  birth  fabled  to  be  produced  by  Dutch 
women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves  (John- 
son) ;  hence,  an  abortive  scheme  or  attempt. 

He  has  all  the  pangs  and  throes  of  a  fanciful  poet,  but 

is  never  delivered  of  any  more  perfect  issue  of  his  phleg- 

matick  brain  than  a  dull  Dutchwoman's  sooterkin  is  of 

her  body.    Dry  den.  Remarks  on  The  Empress  of  Morocco. 

All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  beget, 

Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterMru  of  wit 

Pope,  Dunciad,  L  126. 

SOOtflake  (sfit'flak),  n.  A  flake  or  particle  of 
soot ;  a  smut ;  a  smudge. 

The  SOOtflake  of  so  many  a  summer  still 

Clung  to  their  fancies.      Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams, 

sooth  (soth),  a.  [<  ME.  sooth,  soth,  sothe,  <  AS. 
soth  =  OS.  soth,  suoth,  suot  =  Icel.  sannr  (for 
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*S(mthr)  ='S-w.  sann  =  Dan.  sand=  Groth.  *suths 
(in  deriv.  mtlyan,  suthjon,  soothe)  (ef.  sunjeins, 
true,  sv/nja,  truth)  =  Skt.  sat  (for  *sant),  true 
(cf .  satya  (for  *S(M%a),  true,  =  Gr.  eredf,  true), 
=  L.  *se»(*-)«,  being,  in  j)r«B«e»(i-)«,  being  be- 
fore, present,  absen(t-)s,  being  away,  absent, 
later  en{t-)8,  being  (see  ens,  entity) ;  orig.  ppr. 
of  the  verb  represented  by  L.  esse,  Gr.  elvai, 
Skt.  •/  as,  be  (3d  pers.  pi.  AS.  synd  =  G.  sind 
=  L.  S!TOt  =  Skt.  santi) :  see  am  (ore,  is),  «jjji, 
etc.  From  the  L.  form  are  Tilt.  E.  ens,  entity, 
essence,  eta., present,  absent,  etc.;  from  theGr., 
etymon,  etc.;  from  the  Skt.,  suttee.^  1.  Being 
in  accordance  with  truth ;  conformed  to  fact ; 
true;  real.  [Obsolete,  archaic,  or  Scotch  in 
this  and  the  following  use.] 

God  wot,  tbing  is  never  the  lasse  sooth, 
Ihogh  every  wight  ne  may  hit  nat  ysee. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 14. 
If  thou  speali'st  false. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee ;  if  thy  speecli  be  iooth, 
I  caie  not  it  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  6.  40. 

2.  Truthful;  trustworthy;  reliable. 

The  soothest  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains. 

Milton,  Comus,  L  823. 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old. 

Scott,  h.  oftheL.,  L  24. 

3.  Soothing;  ftgreeable;  pleasing;  delicious. 
[Rare.] 

Jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xxx. 

sooth  (soth),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  soothe;  < 
ME.  sooth,  sothe,  soth,  <  AS.  soth,  the  truth,  < 
soth,  true:  see  sooth,  a.]  1.  Truth;  reality; 
fact.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

To  say  the  sooth,  .  .  . 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 161. 

round  ye  all  your  knights  return'd, 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy? 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

2t.  Soothsaying;  prognostication. 

TiB  inconuenient,  mighty  Potentate,  .  .  . 
To  Bcome  the  sooth  of  science  [astrology]  with  contempt. 
Greene,  James  IV.,  L  1. 

The  soothe  ol  byrdes  by  beating  of  their  winges. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  December. 

St.  Cajolery ;  fair  speech ;  blandishment. 

That  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth!       Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  Iii.  3. 136. 

With  a  sooth  or  two  more  I  had  effected  it. 
They  would  have  set  it  down  under  their  hands. 

B.  JoTbSon,  Epicoene,  T.  1. 

Forsootll.  See  forsooth. — In  good  SOOtll,  in  good  truth; 
In  reality. 

Bude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ill.  1.  60. 

In  sooth,  in  truth ;  In  fact ;  indeed ;  truly. 

In  sothe  too  me  the  matire  oneynte  is ; 
For  as  too  hem  i  toke  none  nede. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  rumivall),  p.  50. 
In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 
It  wearies  me.  Shak.,  M.  otY.,  L  1. 

sooth,  V.    See  soothe. 

sooth  (soth),  adv.  [<  ME.  sothe;  <  sooth,  o.]  If. 
Truly;  truthfully. 

He  that  seith  most  sothest  sonnest  ys  y-blamed. 

Pie/rs  Plowman  (C),  iv.  439. 

2.  In  sooth;  indeed:  often  used  interjection- 
ally. 
Yes,  sooth  ;  and  so  do  you.       Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  265. 
And,  sooth, 
'Twere  Christian  mercy  to  finish  him,  Kuth. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

soothe  (soTH),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  soothed,  ppr. 
soothing.  [Also  sooth;  <  ME.  sothien,  isothien, 
confirm,  verify,  <  AS.  ge-sothian,  prove  to  be 
true,  confirm  (ef.  gesoth,  a  parasite,  flatterer, 
in  a  gloss)  (=  Icel.  Sw.  sanna  =  Dan.  sande, 
verify,  =  Goth,  suthjan,  suthjon,  soothe),  <  soth, 
true :  see  sooth,  o.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  prove 
true;  verify;  confirm  as  truth. 

Ich  hit  wulle  sothien 

Ase  ich  hit  bi  write  suggen. 

Layamon,  1.  8491. 

Then  must  I  sooth  it,  what  euer  it  is ; 

For  what  he  sayth  or  doth  can  not  be  amisse. 

Ifdall,  Eoister  Doister,  i.  1. 

This  afBrmatiOn  of  the  archbishop,  being  greatlie  soothed 
out  with  his  craf  tie  vtteranoe,.  . .  confirmed  by  the  French 
treends. 

Harrison,  Desorip.  of  Eng.,  ii.  1  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

2t.  To  confirm  the  statements  of;  maintain 
the  truthfulness  of  (a  person) ;  bear  out. 
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Sooth  me  in  all  I  say ; 
There 's  a  main  end  in  it.  , 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  v.  2. 

3t.  To  assent  to;  yield  to;  humor  by  agree- 
ment or  concession. 

Sooth,  to  flatter  immoderatelie,  or  hold  vp  one  in  his 
talke,  and  afflrme  it  to  be  true  which  he  speaketh. 

Baret,  1680. 
Is't  good  to  sootlie  him  in  these  contraries? 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  4.  82. 

I  am  of  the  Number  of  those  that  had  rather  commend 

the  Virtue  of  an  Enemy  than  sooth  the  Vices  of  a  Friend. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 

4.  To  keep  in  good  humor ;  wheedle ;  cajole ; 
flatter. 

An  envious  wretch, 
That  glitters  only  to  his  soothed  self. 

B.  JoTtson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  3. 

They  may  build  castles  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and  sooth 

up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  163. 

Our  government  is  soothed  with  a  resei'vation  in  its  favor. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France, 

5.  To  restore  to  ease,  comfort,  or  tranquillity ; 
relieve;  calm;  quiet;  refresh. 

Satan  .  .  . 
At  length,  collecting  all  his  serpent  wiles. 
With  soothing  words  renew'd  him  thus  accosts. 

MUion,  P.  K..,  iii.  6. 
Music  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast. 

Congreve,  Mourning  Bride  (ed.  1710),  i.  1. 
A  cloud  may  soothe  the  eye  made  blind  by  blaze. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  217. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought ; 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy 

lighter  thought.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

6.  To  allay;  assuage;  mitigate;  soften. 

still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1. 199. 
I  will  watch  thee,  tend  thee,  soothe  thy  pain. 

M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult,  ii. 

7.  To  smooth  over;  render  less  obnoxious. 
[Kare.] 

What !  has  your  king  married  the  Lady  Grey? 
And  now,  to  sooth£  your  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience? 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VT.,  iii.  3.  176. 
=SjlL  5  and  6,  To  compose,  tranquilize,  pacify,  ease,  al- 
leviate. 

II,  intrans.  If.  Totemporizeby  assent,  con- 
cession, flattery,  or  cajolery. 

Else  would  not  soothing  glosers  oil  the  son. 
Who,  while  his  father  liv'd,  his  acts  did  hate. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

2.  To  have  a  comforting  or  tranquilizing  in- 
fluence. 

O  iiiT  thy  voice  to  soothe  or  bless  ! 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ivi. 

soother  (sS'sner),  ».  [<  soothe  +  -erl.]  One 
who  or  that  which  soothes ;  especially  (in  ob- 
solete use),  a  flatterer. 

By  God,  I  cannot  flatter ;  I  do  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  7. 

soothfast  (soth'fast),  a.     [Formerly  also,  er- 

■  roueously,  southfast;  <  ME.  sothfast,  sothfest,  < 

AS.  sothfiest,  <  soth,  sooth,  true,  +  feest,  fast, 

firm.    Cf.  steadfast,  shamefast.']     1.  Truthful; 

veracious;  honest. 

We  witen  that  thou  art  sothfast,  and  reckist  not  of  ony 
man,  .  .  .  but  thou  techist  the  weie  of  God  in  treuthe. 

Wyclif,  Mark  xii.  14. 

Edie  was  ken'd  to  me  ...  for  a  true,  loyal,  and  soothfast 
man.  Scott,  Antiquary,  zxv. 

2.  True ;  veritable ;  worthy  of  belief. 

gif  thou  woldest  leue  on  him 
That  on  the  rode  dide  thi  kyn. 
That  he  is  sothefast  Godes  sone. 

King  Horn  {E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 

It  was  a  southfast  sentence  long  agoe 

That  hastie  men  shall  never  lacke  much  woe. 

Mir.  far  Mags. ,  p.  464.    (Jfares.) 

3.  Veritable;  certain;  real. 
Ye  fLove]  holden  regne  and  hous  in  unitee. 
Ye  sothfast  cause  of  frendshipe  ben  also. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  30. 

4.  Faithful ;  loyal ;  steadfast. 
Thus  manie  yeares  were  spent  with  good  and  soothfast  life, 
Twixt  Arhuudle  that  worthie  knight  and  his  approued 

wife 
Turbermlle,  Upon  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  Arhundle. 
[(Richardson.) 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 

soothfastly  (soth'fast-li),  adv.      [<  ME.  soth- 

f astlike;  <  soothfast  +  -ly^.l    Truly ;  in  or  with 

truth.  Ormulum,  1.2995.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

But,  if  I  were  to  come,  wad  ye  really  and  soothfastly  pay 

me  the  siller?  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxiii. 

SOOthfastneSS  (soth'fast-nes),  n.     [<  ME.  soth- 

fastnesse,  <  AS.  sothfasstnes,  <  sothfeest,  true : 

see  soothfast  and  -ness.']    The  property  or  char- 
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aeter  of  being  soothfast  or  true ;  truth.  Chaucer, 
Troilus,  iv.  1080.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
SOOthfuit  (soth'ful),  a.     [<  ME.  sothful;  <  sooth 
+  -ful.]    Soothfast;  true. 

He  may  do  no  thynk  bot  rygt, 
As  Mathew  melez  [says]  in  your  messe. 
In  sothful  gospel  of  God  al-mygt. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L  497. 

SOOthfullyt  (soth'fid-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  soothfully 
(Kentish  zothvolUclie);  <  soothful  + -ly^.']  Truly; 
verily;  indeed.  Ayenbite  oflnwyt (E.  E.  T.  S.), 
p.  133. 

SOOthheadt  (soth'hed),  n.  [<  ME.  sothkede 
(Kentish  zothhede) ;  <  sooth  +  -head.]  Sooth- 
ness;  truth.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (B.  E.  T.  S.), 
p.  105. 

soothing  (so'SHing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  soothe, 
v."]  The  act  of  one  who  soothes;  that  which 
soothes. 

Ideal  sounds. 
Soft-wafted  on  the  zephyr's  f ancy'd  wing. 
Steal  tuneful  soothings  on  the  easy  ear. 

W.  Thompson,  Sickness,  v. 

soothingly  (s6'THing-li),  adv.    In  a  soothing 

manner. 
soothingness  (so'sning-nes),  n.    The  quality 

or  character  of  being  soothing.    Lowell,  N.  A. 

Eev.,  CXX.  378. 
SOOthlyt  (soth'li),  a.     [<  sooth  +  -hji-.'i    True. 

Dear  was  the  kindlie  love  which  Kathrin  bore 
This  crooked  ronion,  for  in  soothly  guise 
She  was  her  genius  and  her  counsellor. 

Mickle,  Syr  Martyn,  i.  46. 

SOOthly  (soth'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  soothly,  sothly, 
sothely,  sothlich,  sothliche,  <  AS.  sothlice,  truly, 
verily,  indeed,  i  soth,  true:  see  sooth.'\  1.  In 
a  truthful  manner ;  with  truth.  Ayenbite  ofln- 
wyt (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 
And,  home-returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  truth;  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  indeed. 

I  nam  no  goddesse,  sootMy,  quod  she  tho. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  989. 
Ne  soothlich  is  it  easie  for  to  read 
Where  now  on  earth,  or  how,  he  may  be  f  ownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  14. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 
SOOthnesst  (soth'nes),  n.     [<  ME.   sothnesse, 
sothenesse;  <  sooth  +  -ness.']    The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  true,    (a)  Conformity  with  fact. 

I  woot  wel  that  God  makere  and  mayster  is  governor 
of  his  werk,  ne  never  nas  yit  daye  that  mihte  put  me  owt 
of  the  sothnAsse  of  that  sentence. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  6. 
(6)  Truthfulness;  faithfulness;  righteousness. 
Gregorie  wist  this  well  and  wilned  to  my  soule 
Sauacioun,  for  sothenesse  that  he  seigh  in  my  werkes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  142.. 
(c)  Reality ;  earnest. 

Seistow  this  to  me 
In  sothnesse,  or  in  dreem  I  herkne  this? 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  261. 

SOOth-sa'nrt  (soth'sfi,),  n.  [ME.  sothesawe,  soth- 
sage  (=  leel.  sannsa-ga),  truth-telling,  sooth- 
saying (cf.  ME.  sothsawel,  sothsagel,  a.,  truth- 
telling),  <  AS.  soth,  truth,  sooth,  +  saga,  say- 
ing, saw:  Bee  sooth  and  saw^.  Ct.  soothsay,  n.] 
A  true  saying ;  truth. 

Of  Loves  folke  mo  tydinges, 
Both  sothe-sawes  and  lesynges. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  676. 

soothsay  (soth'sa),  v.  i.     [<  sooth  +  say''-,  after 
the  noun  soothsayer.']     To  foretell  the  future ; 
make  predictions. 
Char.  E'en  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth  famine. 
Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  soothsay. 

Shale,  A.  and  C,  i.  2.  52. 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
And  old  soothsaying  Glaucus'  spell. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  874. 

SOOthsayt  (soth'sa),  n.  [<  soothsay,  v.  Cf. 
sooth-saw.]  1.  Soothsaying;  prediction;  prog- 
nostication; prophecy. 

Shewes,  visions,  sooth-sayes,  and  prophesies ; 
And  all  that  fained  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  61. 
2.  A  portent ;  an  omen. 

And,  but  God  turne  the  same  to  good  sooth-say. 
That  Ladies  saf  etie  is  sore  to  be  dradd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  60. 

soothsayer  (soth'sa^er),  n.     [Formerly  also, 
erroneously,  southsayer;  <  ME.  sothsaier  (Kent- 
ish zothziggere) ;  <  sooth  +  sayer^.]     If.  One 
who  tells  the  truth;  a  truthful  person. 
The  sothsaier  tho  was  lef  e. 
Which  wolde  nought  the  trouthe  spare. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  164. 
2.  One  who  prognosticates ;  a  diviner:  gener- 
ally used  of  a  pretender  to  prophetic  powers. 
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A  eoothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Sliak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 19. 

3.  A  mantis  or  rearhorse.  See  cut  under  Man- 
Udee.  Also  eaJi.edcamel-er:icket,praying-manUs, 
devil's  horse,  devil's  race-horse,  etc.=syii.  2. 5eej- 
etc.     %&&proph^,  '    '        ' 

soothsaying  (soth'sa"mg),  n.  [<  sooth  +  say- 
ing; in  part  verbal  n.  of  soothsay,  tj.]  1.  A 
foretelling;  a  prediction;  espeoiaUy,  the  prog- 
nostication of  a  diviner;  also,  the  art  or  occu- 
pation of  divination. 
Divinations,  and  800t?iaaying8,  and  dreams  are  vain. 

EccLus.  xxxiv.  5. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a  certain 
damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  met  us,  which 
brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  soatlaaying. 

Acts  xvi.  16. 
2t.  A  true  saying;  truth.  =Syn.  1.  See  prophet. 
SOOtlly  (suf-  or  s6t'i-li),  adv.    In  a  sooty  man- 
ner _;  with  soot.    Stormonth. 
SOOtiness  (suf-  or  sot'i-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
property  of  being  sooty. 
That  raw  sooH-ness  of  the  London  winter  air. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  B2. 
SOOtish  (sut'ish  or  so'tish),   a.     [<  soot^  -i- 
-4sfti.]    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  soot;  like 
soot ;  sooty.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Bootless  (sut'les  or  sot'les),  a.    [<  sooii  -I-  -less.'] 
Free  from  soot.    Natme,  XLII.  25. 
SOOt-'Wart  (sUfwart),  n.    Scrotal  epithelioma 
of  chimney-sweeps. 
sooty  (sM'i  or  sS'ti),  a.    [<  ME.  sooty,  soty,  < 
AS.  soUg  (=  Icel.  sdUgr  =  Sw.  sotig),  sooty, 
<  sot,  soot :  see  sootK]     1 .  Covered  or  marked 
with  soot;  black  vrith  soot. 

Ful  toaty  was  hire  bour  and  ekk  liire  halle. 

ChoMoer,  Nun's  Priest's  lale,  1. 12. 
Straight  on  the  9re  the  sooty  pot  I  plac'd. 

Qay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  I.  67. 
2.  Producing  soot. 

By  Are 
Of  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchemist 
Can  turn  .  .  . 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold. 

MUtcm,  P.  li.,  V.  440. 

Produced  by  soot;  consisting  of  soot. 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 
Pendulous.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  292. 

4.  Resembling  soot;  dark;  dusky. 

I  .  .  .  will  raise 
From  black  abyss  and  sooty  hell  that  mirth 
Which  fits  their  learned  round. 

Baiidolph,  AristippuB,  Prol. 

5.  In  sool.  and  hot.,  fuliginous;  of  a  dusky  or 
dark  fuscous  color:  specifically  noting  many 
animals — Sooty  albatross, -Z>«™M(tea(PAos!ieerMt)/irfi- 
ginosa,  a  wide-ranging  species  of  albatross  in  southern  and 
south  temperate  seas,  of  a  fuliginous  color,  with  black 
feet  and  bill,  the  latter  having  a  yellow  stripe  on  the  side 
of  the  under  mandible. — SoOty  Shearwater,  Pufflrms 
/vligiTiogus^  ablackhagden  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America,  of  medium  size  and  entirely  fuliginous 
plumage. — Sooty  tern,  Sterna  (Haliplana)  fuliginosa,  a 
tern  glossy-black  above  and  snowy-white  below,  with  a 
white  crescent  on  the  forehead,  black  bill  and  feet,  and  the 
tail  deeply  forked,  as  is  usual  in  terns.    It  is  16}  inches 
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Sooty  Tern  (Sterna  {Hahplana'j/uhetnosa'i. 

long,  and  34  in  extent  of  wings,  and  Is  a  well-known  inhabi- 
tant of  the  coasts  of  most  warm  and  temperate  seas ;  on 
the  United  States  coast  of  the  Atlantic  it  abounds  north 
to  the  Carolinas.  It  breeds  in  large  companies,  and  lays 
three  eggs  on  the  sand,  2A  by  1}  inches,of  a  bufl  or  creamy 
color,  spotted  and  dashed  with  light  brown  and  purplish. 
The  eggs  have  some  commercial  value,  and  the  sooty  tern 
is  therefore  one  of  the  sea-fowl  called  egg-Hrds. 
sooty  (sut'i  or  so'ti),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sooUed, 
ppr.  sootying.  [<  sooty,  o.]  To  black  or  foul 
vrith  soot. 

Then,  for  his  own  weeds,  shirt  and  coat,  all  rent, 
Tann'd,  and  aH-soati^d  with  noisome  smoke, 
She  put  him  on ;  and  over  all  a  cloke. 

C?iapman,  Odyssey,  xiii  635. 

sop  (sop),  n.  [<  ME.  sop,  soppe,  sope,  <  AS. 
*soppa,  *soppe  (found  only  in  comp.  sop-cuppa, 
and  in  the  verb)  =  MD.  soppe,  sope,  sop,  D.  sop, 
broth,  sop,  =  MLG.  LG.  soppe  =  OHG.  soplui, 
soffa,  MHGr.  sophe,  suppe.  G.  suppe  =  Sw.  soppa 
(cf .  It.  zuppa,  sop,  soaked  bread,  =  Sp.  Pg.  sopa 
=  F.  sovpe,  soup,  >  E.  soup :  see  soup^)  =  Icel. 
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soppa,  a  sop  (soppa  afvini,  a  sop  in  wine),  =  Sw. 
^pa,  broth,  soup;  from  the  strong  verb,  AS. 
supan  (pp.  sopen),  etc.,  sup :  see  sup.  Sop  is  thus 
ult.  a  doublet  of  soup"^  and  sup,  n.   Cf .  also  sip.] 

1.  Something  soaked;  a  morsel,  as  of  bread, 
dipped  in  a  liquid  before  being  eaten ;  a  piece 
of  bread  softened,  as  in  broth  or  milk,  or  in- 
tended to  be  so  softened. 

Thanne  he  taketh  a  sop  in  fyne  clarree. 

Chaueer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  699. 
Of  brede  i-byten  no  soppis  that  thow  make. 

Balbees  Booh  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

Jesus  answered.  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when 

I  have  dipped  it.    And  when  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he 

gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  John  xiii.  26. 

Hence — 2.  A  morsel  of  food;  a  small  portion 
of  food  or  drink;  a  mouthful;  a  bite.     [Obso- 
lete or  prov.  Eng.] 
If  he  boupeth,  eet  but  a  soppe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  176. 

3.  Something  given  to  pacify  or  quiet;  a  bribe: 
so  used  in  allusion  to  the  sop  given  to  Cerberus 
in  order  to  secure  a  quiet  entrance  to  the  lower 
world. 

Why,  you  unconscionable  Kascal,  are  you  angry  that  I 
am  unlucky,  or  do  you  want  some  Fees?  I'll  perish  in  a 
Dungeon  before  I'll  consume  with  throwing  Sops  to  such 
Curs.  Sir  R.  Hmmrd,  The  Committee,  iv.  1. 

To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop. 

His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop.  Surift. 

4.  Asmall piece;  afragment;  aparticle;  hence, 
a  trifle ;  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

For  one  Pieres  the  Ploughman  hath  inpugned  vs  alle, 
And  sette  alle  sciences  at  a  soppe  sane  loue  one. 

Piers  Plaurman  (B),  xiii.  124. 
A  SOP  in  the  pan,  a  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  the  dripping 
which  falls  from  baking  or  roasting  meat ;  hence,  a  dainty 
morsel ;  a  tidbit. 

Stir  no  more  abroad,  but  tend  your  business ; 
You  shall  have  no  more  sopsi'thepan  else,  nor  no  porridge. 
Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  7. 
Sops  In  Winet,  the  common  garden  pink,  JXanthus  plu- 
marius,  apparently  used  along  with  the  carnation  or  clove- 
pink,  D.  Caryophyllus,  to  flavor  wine.  Sritten  and  HoUand, 
Eng.  Plant  Names. 

Bring  Coronations,  and  Sops  in  wiTie, 
Worne  of  Paramoures. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 
Sour  sop,  sweet  sop.  See  sour-sop,  sweet-sop.— To  give 
or  tbrow  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  to  quiet  a  troublesome  per- 
son by  a  concession  or  a  bribe.  See  def .  3. 
sop  (sop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sopped,  ppr.  sopping. 
[Early  mod.  E.  soppe,  <  MIEi.*soppen,  <  AS. *sqp- 
pian,  soppigan,  sop  (=  D.  soppen  =  Sw.  swpa  = 
Dan.  suppe,  sop),  a  secondary  form  of  sUpan  (pp. 
sopen),  sup:  see  sop,  n.,  and  sup.]  I.  fy-ans.  1. 
To  dip  or  soak  in  a  liquid. 
To  Soppe,  oflam  intingere. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vooab.  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 
His  cheeks,  as  snowy  apples  sopt  in  wine. 
Had  their  red  roses  quencht  with  lilies  white. 

O.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth,  st.  11. 

3.  To  take  up  by  absorption:  followed  by  up  : 
as,  to  sop  up  water  with  a  sponge. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  soak  in;  penetrate,  as  a 
liquid;  percolate. 

Sopping  and  soaking  in  among  the  leaves,  .  .  .  oozing 

down  into  the  boggy  ground,  .  .  .  went  adark,  dark  stain. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xlvii. 

2.  To  be  drenched;  be  soaked  with  wet:  as, 
his  clothes  were  sopping  with  rain. 

sope^,  n.  An  archaic  or  obsolete  form  of  soap: 
retained  in  modem  copies  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible. 

sope^,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 

•  01  sup. 

SOpelka  (so-pel'ka),  n.  [Russ.  so^elka,  dim. 
of  sopeM,  a  pipe.]  A  musical  reed-instrument 
popular  in  southern  Russia,  it  is  about  is  inches 
long,  made  of  elder-wood,  with  a  brass  mouthpiece  and 
eight  large  and  seven  small  finger-holes. 

sopert,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  soaper,  supper. 

Soper  rifle.    See  rifle'^. 

soph  (sof ),  n.  [Abbr.  of  sopMster  and  of  soplio- 
more.]  1.  In  the  English  universities,  same 
as  sophister,  and  the  more  usual  word. 

Three  Cambridge  5o2?As  and  three  pert  Templars  came, , .  . 
Each  prompt  >to  query,  answer,  and  debate. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  879. 
2.  In  United  States  colleges,  same  as  sopho- 
more.    [Colloq.]— Senior  Boph.    See  sophister,  3. 

sophat,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sofa. 

sophemetf  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sophism. 

Sopheric  (so'fe-rik),  a.  [<  Sopher-im  -I-  4c.] 
Pertaining  ^o  the  Sopherim,  or  to  their  teach- 
ings or  labors. 

A  vast  amount  of  Sopheric  literature  not  to  be  found  in 
the  canonical  Mishnah.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  37. 

Sopherim  (so'fe-rim),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  sopherim.] 
The  scribes;  t£e  ancient  teachers  or  expound- 
ers of  the  Jevrish  oral  law. 


sophister 

The  Sdpherlm  or  students  of  Scripture  in  those  times 
were  simply  anxious  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  for  the  ascertainment  of  their  precise  historical  ori- 
gin. Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  379. 

sophit,  n.    An  obsolete  speUin^  of  sofi  for  sufi . 
SOphic  (sof'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  aofia,  skill,  clever- 
ness, wisdom,  <  aoipdc,  skilled,  intelligent,  learn- 
ed, wise:  see  sophist.\  Pertaining  to  or  teach- 
ing wisdom;  sapiential. 

Hell  drop  the  sword,  or  shut  the  sophic  page, 
And  pensive  pay  the  tributary  tear. 

Cunningham,  Death  of  George  IL 

sophical  (sof 'i-kal),  a.  [<  sophie  +  -at]  Same 
as  sophic. 

All  those  books  which  are  called  sophical,  such  as  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach,  &c.,  tend  to  teach  the  Jews  the  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  God's  economy. 

Harris,  On  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p.  266. 

sophically  (sof'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sophical  man- 
ner. 

The  Spagyric  Quest  of  Beroaldus  Cosmopolita,  in  which 
is  Sophicauy  and  Mystagorically  declared  the  First  Mat- 
ter of  the  Stone.         Tide,  in  Atheneeum,  No.  3189,  p.  789. 

SOphieti  n,.     [<  OF.  sophie,  <  L.  sopMa,  <  Gr.  m- 
^ia,  wisdom,  <  ao^6(,  wise :  see  sophic.]  Wisdom. 
That  in  my  shield 
The  seuen  fold  sophie  of  Minerue  contein 
A  match  more  mete,  b)t  king,  than  any  here. 

Poems  of  Vncertaine  Auctors,  Death  of  Zoioas. 
[(Richardson.) 

sophimeti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sophism. 

sophimoret,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  sopho- 
more. 

sophish  (sof 'ish),  a.    Characteristic  of  a  soph. 

sophism  (sof'izm),  n.  [<  ME.  sophisme,  orig. 
with  silent  s,  and  oftener  spelled  smhvme,  so- 
phyme,  sopheme,  sophym,  sofyme,  sofym,  <  OF. 
sophisme,  P.  sophisme  =  Pr.  sofisme  =  Sp.  sofisma 
=  Pg.  sophisma,  sofisma = It.  sofisma  =  D.  sofisme 
=  G.  sophisma  =  Sw.  sofism  =  Dan.  sofisme,  <  L. 
sophisma,  a  sophism,  <  Or.  a6j)U7/m,  a  clever  de- 
vice, an  ingenious  contrivance,  a  sly  trick,  a 
captious  argument,  sophism,  <  oo^l^etv,  make 
wise,  instruct,  dep.  deal  or  argue  subtly:  see 
sophist.  Ct.  sophomore.]  A  false  argumentation 
devised  for  the  exercise  of  one's  ingenuity  or 
for  the  purpose  of  deceit ;  sometimes,  a  logically 
false  argumentation ;  a  fallacy.  "Hie  word  is  es- 
pecially applied  to  certain  ancient  tricks  of  reasoning, 
which  before  the  systematization  of  logic  and  grammar 
had  a  real  value,  and  were  treated  as  important  secrets. 
For  the  various  kinds  of  sophism,  see  fallacy. 

This  day  ne  herde  I  of  your  tonge  a  word, 
I  trowe  ye  studie  aboute  som  sophyme. 

Cha/ueer,  Prol.  to  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  5. 
Some  other  reasons  there  are  .  .  .  which  seem  to  have 
been  objected  .  .  .  for  the  exercise  of  men's  wits  in  dis- 
solving sophisme.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  4. 

The  litigious  sopUsm.  See  litigious. = Syn.  A  sophism 
is  an  argument  known  to  be  unsound  by  him  who  uses  it ; 
&pa/raiogi»m  is  an  unsound  argument  used  without  know- 
ledge of  its  unsoundness.  Paralogism  is  a  strictly  tech- 
nical word  of  logic ;  sophism,  is  not.  Sophistry  applies  to 
reasoning  as  sophism  to  a  single  argument.  See  fallacy. 
sophist  (sof 'ist),  n.  [In  ME.  sophister,  q.  v. ; 
<  F.  sophiste  =  Pr.  sophista  =  ^.  sofista  =  Pg. 
sophista,  sofista  =  It.  sofista  =  D.  sofist  =  G.  so- 
phist =  Sw.  Dan.  sofist,  <  LL.  sophista,  a  sophist, 
?  Gr.  ao^tariig,  a  master  of  one's  craft,  a  wise  or 
prudent  man,  a  teacher  of  arts  and  sciences  for 
money,  a  sophist  (see  def.  2),  <  aofil^etv,  make 
wise,  instruct,  in  pass,  be  or  become  vrise,  dep. 
deal  or  argue  subtly,  be  a  sophist,  <  o-o^iif.slalled, 
intelligent,  learned,  clever,  wise ;  cf .  ffo^f ,  clear; 
perhaps  akin  to  L.  sapere,  taste,  >  sapiens,  vdse: 
see  salient.]  1.  One  who  is  skilled  or  versed 
in  a  thing;  a  specialist. — 2.  An  ancient  Greek 
philosophic  and  rhetorical  teacher  who  took 
pay  for  teaching  virtue,  the  management  of  a 
household  or  the  government  of  a  state,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  wise  action  or  speech. 
Sophista  taught  before  the  development  of  logic  and 
gramma^  when  skill  in  reasoning  and  in  disputation 
could  not  be  accurately  distinguished,  and  thus  they  came 
to  attach  great  value  to  quibbles,  which  soon  brought  them 
mto  contempt. 

love  teacheth  a  man  to  carry  himself  bettor  than  the 
sophist  or  preceptor. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

The  Sophists  did  not  profess  to  teach  a  man  his  duty  as 
distmct  from  his  interest,  or  his  interest  as  distinct  from 
his  duty,  but  Good  Conduct  conceivedasduty  and  interest 
Identified.  H.  SCdgvnck,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  94. 

Hence — 3.  A  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner; 
a  quibbler. 

Dark-brow'd  sophist,  come  not  anear ; 

All  the  place  is  holy  ground ; 
Hollow  smile  and  frozen  sneer 
Come  not  here. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet's  Mind. 

sophister  (sof'is-t6r),  n.  [<  ME.  sophister, 
sofyster,  <  OP.  *sophistre,  a  var.  of  sophiste,  a 
sophist :  see  sophist.    The  term,  -er  is  unorigi- 


sophister 

nal,  as  in  philosopher.}  1.  A  man  of  learning; 
a  teacher ;  speoifioally,  a  professional  teacher 
of  philosophy ;  a  sophist. 

And  8Ut  thei  selen  eotbliche,  and  so  doth  the  Sarrasyns, 
That  lesns  was  bote  a  logelour,  a  laper  a-monge  the  oo- 

niune, 
And  a  sophistre  ol  sorcerie  and  pBeudo-propbeta. 

Piera  Plowman  (C),  xviiL  311. 
As  the  sopMster  said  In  the  Greek  comedy,  "Clouds  be- 
come any  thing  as  they  are  represented." 

Jer.  Taylor,  WorliB  (ed.  1835),  I.  688. 

2.  A  sophist;  a  quibbler;  a  subtle  and  falla- 
cious reasoner. 

These  impudent  aophiaters,  who  deny  matter  of  fact  with 
so  steeled  a  front.      Evelyn,  True  Religion,  Pref.,  p.  xxx. 


You  very  cunningly  put  a  Question  about  Wine,  by  a 
rench  Triclc,  which  I  believe  you  learn'd  at  Paris,  that 
'ou  may  save  your  Wine  by  that  Means.    Ah,  go  your 


N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  74. 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone :  that  of  sophisters,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators  has  succeeded. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

3.  In  English  universities,  a  student  advanced 
beyond  the  first  year  of  his  residence,  now  gen- 
erally called  a  soph.  At  Cambridge  during  the  first 
year  tihe  students  have  the  title  of  freshmen,  or  firO^ear 
tnen;  during  the  second,  gecond-yea/r  tnen,  or  junior  sophs 
or  sophisters;  and  during  the  third  year,  third-year  men, 
or  senior  sophs  or  smahisters.  In  the  older  American  col- 
leges the  junior  and  senior  classes  were  originally  called 
junior  st^histers  and  senior  sophisters.  The  terms  were 
similarly  applied  to  students  in  their  third  and  fourth 
years  in  Dublin  University.    Compare  sopJiomore. 

1  have  known  the  rallingest  sophisters  in  an  university 
sit  non  plus.  O.  Harvey,  Four  Letter^. 

In  case  any.  of  the  Sophisters  fail  in  the  premises  re- 
quired at  their  hands. 
Quincy,  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.,  I.  618  (Hall's  College  Words). 

sophistert  (sof'is-ter),  v.  t.  [<  sophister,  n.] 
To  maintain  by  a  fallacious  argument  or  soph- 
istry.   Foxe. 

sophistic  (so-fis'tik),  o.  andn.  [<  OF.  (andP.) 
sophistique  '=  Sp.  sofistico  =  Pg.  sophistico,  so- 
fistieo  =  It.  sofistico,  adj.  (P.  sophisUque  =  It. 
sofisUca  =  Gr.  sophisUk,  n.),  <  L.  sophisticus,  < 
Gv.  ao<juariK6g,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  sophist, 
<  aoi^iaTfig,  sophist:  see  sophist.}  I.  a.  Same  as 
sophistical. 

But  we  know  nothing  till,  by  poaring  still 

On  Books,  we  get  vs  a  SophisHk  skill. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

SopMstlc  quantity.  See  quantity.— Sovibisiio  syllo- 
gism, a  deceptive  syllogism  mvented  tor  gain. 

II.  n.  The  methods  of  the  Greek  sophists; 
sophistry. 
sopnistical  (so-fis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  ME.  "sofisUcal 
(in  the  adv.);'  <  sophistic  +  -al.}  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  sophist  or  to  sophistry;  using  or  in- 
volving sophistry;  quibbling;  fallacious. 

Whom  ye  could  not  move  by  sophistieall  arguing,  them 
you  thinke  to  confute  by  scandalous  misnaming. 

MUton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 

3t.  Sophisticated;  adulterated;  not  pure. 

There  be  some  that  commit  Fornication  in  Chymistry, 
by  heterogeneous  and  sophistical  Citrinations. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi  41. 

Sophistical  disputation.    See  disputatUm,  2. 
sopnistically  (so-fis'ti-kal-i),  adv.     [<  ME.  so- 
fistically;  <  sophistical  +  -ly^.']     In  a  sophis- 
tical manner;  fallaciously;  with  sophistry. 

Who  sofistically  speketh  is  hateful. 

Wyclif,  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  20. 

The  grdvest  [offense]  ...  is  to  argue  sophistically,  to 
suppress  facts  or  arguments,  to  misstate  the  elements  of 
the  case,  or  misrepresent  the  opposite  opinion. 

J.  S.  JUiU,  liberty,  ii. 

sophisticalness  (so-fis'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sophistical.    Bailey,  1727. 

sopnisticate  (so-fls'ti-kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  so- 
phisticated,  ppr.  sophisUcating.  [<  ML.  sophis- 
ticatus,  pp.  of  sophisUcare  (>  It.  sofisticare  =  Sp. 
sofisticar  =  Pg.  sophisUcar,  sofisUcar  =  P.  so- 
pMsUguer),  falsify,  corrupt,  adulterate,  <  LL. 
sophisticus,  aapinstia:  see  sophistic.}    I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  sophistical;  involve  in  sophistry; 
clothe  or  obscure  with  fallacies ;  falsify. 

How  be  it,  it  were  harde  to  construe  this  lecture, 
SopMstuiaUd  craftely  is  many  a  confectnre. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  L  110. 
I  have  loved  no  darkness. 
Sophisticated  no  troth. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  ii. 

2.  To  overcome  or  delude  by  sophistry;  hence, 
to  pervert;  mislead. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily  so- 
phisticate the  understanding. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  Ded. 

The  majority  .  .  .  refused  to  soften  down  or  explain 

away  those  words  wliich,  to  all  minds  not  sophisticated, 

appear  to  assert  the  regenerating  virtue  of  the  sacrament. 

Maeafday,  Hist.  Eng.,  ziv. 

3.  To  adulterate ;  render  impure  by  admixture. 
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He  lets  me  have  good  tobacco,  and  he  does  not 
Sophisticate  it  wiui  sack-lees  or  oil. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  L  1. 
Tradesmen  who  put  water  in  their  wool,  and  moisten 
their  cloth  that  it  may  stretch;  tavern-keepers  who  so- 
phisticate and  mingle  wines. 

1.  D'Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit,  I.  339. 

4.  To  deprive  of  simplicity;  subject  to  the 
methods  or  influence  of  art. 

He  is  rattling  over  the  streets  of  London,  and  pursuing 
all  the  sophisticated  joys  which  succeed  to  supply  the  place 
where  nature  is  relinquished.  V.  Knox,  Essays,  vii. 

5.  To  alter  without  aiithority  and  without  no- 
tice, whether  to  deceive  the  read,er  or  hearer, 
or  to  make  a  fancied  improvement  or  correc- 
tion; alter,  as  a  text  or  the  spelling  of  a  word, 
in  order  to  support  a  preconceived  opinion  of 
what  it  was  or  should  be. 

How  many  .  .  .  turn  articles  of  piety  to  particles  of 

policy,  and  sophisticate  old  singleness  into  new  singularity ! 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 178. 

As  to  demarcation,  following  Dr.  Webster,  they  take  the 
liberty  of  sophisticating  Burke,  in  making  him  write  de- 
markation.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  298. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  sophistry ;  deal  sophisti- 
cally. 

We  may  occasionally  see  some  man  of  deep  conscien- 
tiousness, and  subtle  and  refined  understanding,  who 
spends  a  life  in  sophisticating  with  an  intellect  which  he 
cannot  silence.  J.  S.  Mill,  Liberty,  ii. 

sophisticatet  (so-fis'ti-kat),  a.  [<  ME.  sophisti- 
cate; <  ML.  sophisticatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.] 

1.  Perverted;  corrupt. 

And  such  [pure  and  right)  no  Woman  e'er  will  be ; 
No,  they  are  all  Sophisticate.  Cowley,  Ode,  st.  1. 

Very  philosophic  (nat  that  whiche  is  sophisticate  and  con- 
sisteth  in  sophismes).    Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  11. 

2.  Adulterated;  impure;  hence,  not  genuine; 
spurious. 

Zif  it  be  thykke  or  reed  or  blak,  it  is  sophisticate:  that  is 
to  seyne,  contrefeted  and  made  lyke  it,  for  disceyt. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  51. 

Hee  tastes  Styles  as  some  discreeter  Falats  doe  Wine, 
and  tels  you  which  is  Genuine,  which  Sophisticate  and 
bastard.  Bp.  Marie,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Criticke. 

sophistication  (so-fis-ti-ka'shon),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  sophisUcakon;  =  Sp.  safisticaoion  =  Pg. 
sophisticagSo  =  It.  sofisticazione,  <  ML.  sophis- 
ticatio{n-),  <  sophisUcare,  sophisticate:  see  so- 
phisticate.} 1.  The  act  or  process  of  sophisti- 
cating, (a)  The  use  or  application  of  sophisms;  the 
process  of  investing  with  specious  fallacies ;  the  art  of 
sophistry. 

Skill  in  special  pleading  and  ingenuity  in  sophistication. 

Mrs.  Couiden  Clarke. 

(b)  The  process  of  perverting  or  misleading  by  sophistry ; 

hence,  loosely,  any  perversion  or  wresting  from  the  proper 

course ;  a  leEiding  or  going  astray. 

From  both  kinds  of  practical  perplexity  again  are  to  be 
distinguished  those  seli-sophisticatiffns  which  arise  from  a 
desire  to  find  excuses  for  gratifying  unworthy  inclinations. 
T.  H.  Oreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  314. 
(e)  Adulteration ;  debasement  by  means  of  a  foreign  ad- 
mixture. 

A  subtile  discouery  of  outlandish  merchants  fraud,  and 
of  the  sfgahistication  of  their  wares. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

2.  A  sophism;  a  quibble;  a  specious  fallacy. 

Tyndalles  tryflinge  sophiatieacioTis,  whyche  he  woulde 
shouldeseeme  so  solempne  subtile  insolubles, .  .  .  ye  shall 
se  proued  very  frantique  folyes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works  (ed.  1557),  I.  365. 

3.  That  which  is  adulterated  or  not  genuine;  the 
product  of  adulteration. — 4.  A  means  of  adul- 
teration ;  any  substance  mixed  with  another  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

The  chief  sojiAfsticatiom  of  ginger  powder  are  sago-meal, 
ground  rice,  and  turmeric.  Eneyc.  Brit,  1. 172. 

SOphisticator  (so-fis'ti-ka-tor),  n.  [<  sophis- 
ticate +  -ori.]  One  who  sophisticates,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word;  especially,  one  who  adul- 
terates. 

I  cordially  commend  that  the  siyphisticators  of  wine  may 
suffer  punishment  above  any  ordinary  thief. 

T.  Whitaker,  pood  of  the  Grape  (1654),  p.  107. 

sophisticism  (so-fis'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  sophistic  + 
■4sm.}  The  philosophy  or  methods  of  the  soph- 
ists. 

sophistress  (sof'is-tres),  n.  [<  sophister  + 
-ess.}    A  female  sophist.    [Rare.] 

Mar.  Shall  I  haue  leaue  (as  thou  but  late  with  me) 
That  I  may  play  the  Sophister  with  thee? 
Pam.  The  Sophistresae. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  115). 
You  seem  to  be  a  Sophiatresa,  you  argue  so  smartly. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  379. 

sophistry  (sof 'is-tri),  n. ;  pi.  sophistries  (-triz). 
[<  MB.  sophistrye,  sophistrie,  sofystry  (=  Gr. 
soph4sterei  =  Sw.  Dan.  sofisteri),  <  OP.  sophis- 
terie  =  Sp.  It.  sofisteria  =  Pg.  sopUsteria  (< 
ML.  sophistria);  as  sophist  +  -ry.}    1.  The 


Sophora 

methods  of  teaching,  doctrines,  or  practices 
of  the  Greek  sophists. —  2.  Pallacious  reason- 
ing j  reasoning  sound  in  appearance  only;  es- 
pecially, reasoning  deceptive  from  intention  or 
passion. 

Ine  huyche  manyere  thet  me  zuereth  other  openliche 
other  stilleliche  be  art  other  be  sophistrie. 

AyenUte  oflnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  65. 

Sophistrie  is  ever  occupied  either  in  proving  the  trueth 

alwaies  to  be  false,  or  elles  that  whiche  is  false  to  be  true. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason. 

Men  of  great  conversational  powers  almost  universally 
practise  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which 
deceives,  for  the  moment,  botli  themselves  and  their  au- 
ditors. Macavlay,  Athenian  Orators. 

St.  Argument  for  exercise  merely. 

The  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes,  and 
declamations.  FeUon. 

4t.  Trickery;  craft. 

Hem  thoughte  it  did  hem  [the  birdsl  good 
To  singe  of  him,  and  in  hir  song  despyse 
The  foule  oherl  that  for  his  covetyse 
Had  hem  betrayed  with  his  aophMtrye. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  137- 
=Syn.  2.  See  def.  2  of  fallacy. 
Sophoclean  (sof-o-kle'an),  a.    [<  L.  Sophocles, 

<  Gr.  So^o/c/l^c,  Sophocles  (see  def.),  -I-  -an.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Sophocles,  an  illustrious  Athe- 
nian dramatic  p'oet  (495-406  B.  c). 

sophomore  (sof'o-mor),  n.  and  a.  [Pormerly 
sophimore,  the  altered  form  sophomore  being 
made  to  simulate  a  formation  <  Gr.  aoijidi,  wise, 
+  /iup6Q,  silly,  foolish,  as  if  in  allusion  to  the 
exaggerated  opinion  which  students  at  this  a^e 
are  apt  to  have  of  their  wisdom ;  not  found  m 
early  use  (being  a  technical  term  not  likely  to 
occur  often  outside  of  university  records),  but 
prob.  orig.  *sophimor,  "sophimour,  <  OP.  as  if 
*sophismour,  *sophismeor,  <  ML.  as  if  *sophis- 
mator,  lit. '  one  who  makes  arguments  or  uses 
sophisms,' <  *sophismare  (>  It.  sofismare  =  Pg. 
sophismare),  with  equiv.  sophismaticare,  use 
sophisms,  <  L.  sophisma,  a  captious  argument, 
a  sophism:  see  sophism.  Sophomore,  sophimore, 
prop.  *sophimor,  is  thus  lit.  'sophismer,'  as  if  di- 
rectly <  sophime  (ME.  form  of  sophism)  +  -ori. 
It  is  practically  equiv.  to  sophister,  both  appar. 
meaning  in  their  orig.  university  use  '  arguer ' 
or '  debater.'  Cf .  wrangler  in  its  university  use .] 

1.  n.  A  student  in  the  second  year  of  his  college 
course.     [TJ.  S.] 

The  President  may  give  Leave  for  the  Sophimores  to 
take  out  some  particular  Books. 

Laws  Yale  Coll.  (1774),  p.  23  (Hall's  College  Words). 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sophomore,  or  to  the 
second  year  of  the  college  course ;  character- 
istic of  sophomores:  as,  sophomore  studies; 
sophomore  metoric.  [U.  S.] 
sophomoric  (sof-o-mor'ik),  a.  [<  sophomore  + 
-ic.}  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sophomore  or  a 
sophomore  class.     [U.  S.J 

Better  to  face  the  prowling  panther's  path 
Than  meet  the  storm  of  Sophomoric  wrath. 

Hareardiana,  TV.  22  (Hall's  College  Words). 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  traditional  sophomore ; 
bombastic;  inflated;  conceited;  complacently 
ignorant; immatureandover-confident.  [U. S.] 

He  [Davis]  writes  that  he  "never  expected  a  Confeder- 
ate army  to  surrender  while  it  was  able  either  to  fight  or 
to  retreat";  but,  sustained  only  by  the  ao^lumwric  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Benjamin,  he  had  no  alternative. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  563. 

They  sat  one  day  drawn  thus  close  together,  sipping  and 
theorizing,  spectilating  upon  the  nature  of  things  in  an 
easy,  bold,  sopTiomoric  way. 

G.  W.  CaMe,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  13. 

sophoiuorical  (sof-o-mor'i-kal),  a.  [<  sopho- 
moric +  -al.}    Same  as  sophomoric.    [tJ.  8.] 

Some  verbose  Fourth  of  July  oration,  or  some  sophomori- 
cal  newspaper  declamation.    H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  435. 

Sophora  (so-fo'ra),  TO.     [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737), 

<  At.  sofdra,  a  yellow  plant  (applied  to  one 
faded),  <  os/ar,  yellow:  see  saffron.}  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  of  the  suborder  Papilio- 
nacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Sophorese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  flowers  with  a  broadly  obovate  or  orbicular 
banner-petal  and  oblong  wings  and  keel,  grouped  in  ter- 
minal racemes  or  panicles,  and  followed  by  thick  or  round- 
ish or  four-winged  pods  which  are  constricted  into  a  suc- 
cession of  necklace-like  joints  (see  cut  under  m«nt2i^or>»), 
and  are  usually  indehlscent.  There  are  about  30  species, 
natives  of  warm  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
trees  and  shrubs,  rarely  perennial  herbs,  and  bear  odd- 
pinnate  leaves,  usually  with  very  numerous  small  leaflets, 
but  sometimes  only  a  few,  and  then  large  and  rigid.  The 
flowers  are  white,  yellow,  or  violet,  and  highly  ornamen- 
tal. Ttu'ee  species  occur  within  the  United  States :  S. 
aecundiflora,  the  coral-bean  of  Texas  (Bee  frig(Mto);  S.  of- 
finis,  a  small  tree  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  with  hard,  heavy, 
coarse-grained,  yellow  and  finally  red  wood,  and  resinons 
pods,  from  which  a  domestic  ink  is  made ;  and  5.  tomen- 
toaa,  a  shrub  of  the  Florida  coast,  with  showy  yellow  flow- 
ers, also  widely  distributed  along  tropical  shores  of  Amer- 
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Ica,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  abundant  on  Fiji  Island  sea- 
beaches,  wliere  it  is  known  as  kau~ni-dleuiai  or  women's- 
tree.  5.  tetraptera  of  New  Zealand  Is  there  known  as  la- 
burrmm  or  lannhai  (for  its  variety  MaemMana,  see  pelu). 
S.  Japonica  is  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  pagoda-tree  or  yen- 
ju,  a  very  handsome  quick-growing  tree  reaching  60  feet  in 
height,  with  dark-green  younger  branches  and  deep  blue- 
green  leaves,  sometimes  cultivated,  especially  for  its  large 
panicles  of  small  whitish  autumnal  flowers.  Its  hard 
compact  wood  is  valued  for  turners'  work ;  ^  parts  are 
purgative ;  the  austere  pulp  of  the  pods  dyes  yellow ;  and 
the  flowers  (called  in  Chinese  wai-fa)  furnish  a  yellow  dye 
greatly  valued  in  China.  For  this  the  tree  is  cultivated  in 
several  provinces,  from  which  the  dried  flowers  are  ex- 
ported in  small  sacks  and  used  to  dye  blue  cloth  green, 
and  to  dye  yellow  the  silk  garments  of  the  mandarins  and 
the  rush-mats  which  form  tile  Chinese  sails,  beds,  bags, 
and  floor-matting. 

Sophoreae  (so-fo'rf-e),  n.  pi.  [KL.  (Sprengel, 
1802),  <  Sopliora  +  -eas.]  A  tribe  of  leguminous 
plants,  eharaeterized  by  a  commonly  arboreous 
or  high-climbing  habit,  pinnate  leaves  of  five 
or  numerous  leaflets  or  of  a  single  large  leaf- 
let, and  flowers  with  ten  free  stamens,  it  con- 
tains about  34  genera,  of  which  Sophora  is  the  type,  na- 
tives chiefly  of  the  tropics,  and  largely  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  in  America  and  Africa.  For  other  important 
genera,  see  Uyroxylon  and  Cladra^M.  The  latter  is  the 
chief  genus  represented  in  the  United  States ;  another, 
CamaensUi,  a  lofty-climbing  African  shrub  with  handsome 
and  gigantic  flowers,  is  an  exception  in  its  trifoliate  leaves. 
See  cut  under  yeUmo-wood. 

SOphrosyne  (so-fros'i-ne),  n.  '[<  Gr.  aio^poavvn, 
discretion,  temperance,  <  aiupptM,  earlier  aaa- 
ippav,  of  sound  mind,  temperate,  <  crdif,  orig. 
*aa6s,  sound,  whole,  safe,  +  fpr/v,  mind.]  The 
quality  of  wise  moderation;  sound-minded- 
ness ;  discreet  good  sense :  referring  espeeiaJly 
to  Crreek  art  and  philosophy. 

sophta,  n.    See  softa. 

sopient  (so'pi-ent),  n.  [<  L.  sopien(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
sopire,  put  to  sleep:  see  sopite.']  A  soporific; 
some  agent  which  promotes  sleep. 

sopite  (so'pit),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sopited,  ppr. 
sopiting.  [<  L.  sopitus,  pp.  of  sopire,  put  to 
sleep,  lay  at  rest,  settle,  quiet  (>  It.  sopire, 
quench,  suppress) :  see  sopor.]  To  put  to  sleep ; 
set  at  rest;  quiet;  silence;  specifically,  in  Scote 
law,  to  quash. 

He  is  much  offended  that  you  do  stickle  and  keep  on 
foot  such  questions,  which  may  be  better  sopited  and  si- 
lenced tlian  maintained  and  di^wn  into  sidings  and  par- 
takings. Wood,  Athenee  Oxon.,  II.  332. 

What  could  a  woman  desire  in  a  match,  more  than 
the  sopiHng  of  a  very  dangerous  claim,  and  the  alliance  of 
a  son-in-law,  noble,  brave,  well-gifted,  and  highly  con- 
nected? Seatt,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xviii. 

SOpitiont  (so-pish'on),  n.  [<  sopite  +  -ion.]  The 
act  of  sopiting,  or  putting  to  sleep ;  also,  the 
state  of  being  put  to  sleep ;  deep  slumber ;  dor- 
mancy; lethargy. 

As  for  dementation,  sopition  of  reason,  and  the  diviner 
particle,  from  drink,  though  American  religion  approve, 
and  Pagan  piety  of  old  hath  practised  it^  .  .  .  Christian 
morality  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  will  not  allow  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

sopor  (so'por),  n.  [=  F.  sopor,  sopeur  =  8p.  Pg. 
sopor  =  It.  sopore,  <  L.  sopor,  deep  sleep,  orig. 
*svapor,  akin  to  somnus,  orig.  *sqprms,  *svap- 
nus,  sleep,  =  Gr.  inrvo;,  sleep:  see  somnolent, 
sweven.]  A  deep,  imnatural  sleep;  lethargy; 
stupor. 

To  awaken  the  Christian  world  out  of  this  deep  sopor  or 
lethargy. 
I>r.  H.  Mare,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  iL,  Pret  (Encyc  Did.) 

soporatet  (so'pgr-at),  V.  t.  [<  L.  soporatus,  pp. 
of  soporare,  pui'to  sleep,  stupefy,  \  sopor,  deep 
sleep:  see  sopor.]    To  stupefy;  make  sleepy. 

It  would  be  but  a  resurrection  to  another  sleep :  the 
soul  seeming  not  to  be  thoroughly  awake  here,  but  as  it 
were  soporated,  with  the  dull  steams  and  opiatick  vapours 
of  this  gross  body.    Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  795. 

soporiferous  (so-po-rif'e-rus),  a.  [=F.  soporU 
fiire  =  Sp.  soponfero  ="Pg-  It.  soporifero,  <  L. 
soporifer,  sleep-bringing,  <  sopor,  deep  sleep,  + 
ferre  =  E.  iear\]  1.  Causing  or  tending  to 
cause  sleep;  soporific. 

The  soporiferous  medicines  .  .  .  are  henbane,  hemlock, 
mandrake,  moonshade,  tobacco,  opium. 

Bacon,  Sat.  Hist.,  g  976. 
2t.  Sleepy;  somnolent. 

Hark,  you  sluggish  soporiferous  villains  !  there 's  knaves 
abroad  when  you  are  a-bed.         Middleton,  Phoenix,  ill.  1. 

soporiferously  (so-po-rif'e-rus-li),  adv.  In  a 
soporiferous  manner;  so  as  to  produce  sleep. 
Imp.  Diet. 

BOporiferonsness  (so-po-rif 'e-rus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  soporiEerous ;  the  property  of 
causing  sleep. 

soporific  (s6-po-rif' ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  sopo- 
riflgue  =  Sp.  soporifico  =  Pg.  It.  soporifico,  < 
L.  *soporifieus,  <  sopor,  deep  sleep,  +  facere, 
make.]    I.  a.  Tending  to  produce  sleep. 
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The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its  ao^ 
rifte  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depending  on  its 
primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  produce  different 
operations  on  different  psuts  of  our  bodies. 

LocJce,  Human  Understanding,  n.  xxili 

II.  n.  Anything  which  causes  sleep,  as  cer- 
tain medicines. 

Nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a  purge,  or  opium  a  so- 
porific, to  every  one  who  has  taken  these  medicines. 

Hume,  Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  vL 

soporose  (so'po-ros),  a.  [<  L.  sopor,  deep  sleep, 

+  -ose.]    Same  as  soporotis.    Imp.  Diet. 
soporous  (so'po-rus),  a.   [<  L.  sopor,  deep  sleep, 
+  -ous.]    Causing  deep  sleep. 

In  small  syncopes  it  may  perhaps  rouse  the  spirits  a 
little,  but  in  soporous  diseases  it  is  commonly  an  uncer- 
tain and  ineffectual  remedy. 

GreenhiH,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  68. 

sopper  (sop'er),  n.     [<  sop  +  -eri.]    One  who 

sops  or  dips  in  liquor  something  to  be  eaten. 

Imp.  Diet. 
sopping  (sop'ing),  a.     [<  sop,  v.]     Soaking, 

soaked,  or  drenched,  as  with  rain, 
soppy  (sop'i),  a.     [<  sop -t- -^1.]    Wet;  soaked; 

abounding  in  moisture :  as,  a  soppy  day. 

It  r^armouth]  looked  rather  spongy  and  soppy,  I 
thought  Diekemi,  David  Copperfleld,  iii. 

How  damp  and  cheerless  the  houses  .  .  .  looked  in  the 
soppy  hollows  where  the  lush  meadows  were  richest ! 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXIZ.  339. 

sopra  (so'pra),  adv.  [It.,  <  L.  supra,  above, 
over :  see  siipra.]  In  mime,  above :  as,  come 
sopra,  as  above;  nella parte  di  sopra,  in  the  up- 
per or  higher  part. 

soprani,  n.     Italian  plural  of  soprano. 

sopranist  (so-pra'nist),  n.  [<  soprano  +  -ist.] 
A  soprano  of  ta-eble  singer:  sometimes  used  at- 
tributively. 

Senesino,  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  s&praniet 
singers  who  flourished  in  the  last  century. 

Orrne,  Diet.  Music,  HL  461. 

soprano  (so-pra'no),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  soprano 
=  Sp.  soprano  =  T>.  sopraan  =  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
sc^ran,  <  It.  soprano,  the  treble  in  music,  lit. 
high,  identical  with  soprano,  sovrano,  supreme, 
sovereign,  =  Sp.  Pg.  soberano  =  F.  souverain, 
>  E.  sovereign:  see  sovereign,  sovran.]  I.  n.; 
It.  pi.  soprami  (so-pra'ni),  E.  pi.  sopranos 
(-noz).  1.  In  music,  the  highest  variety  of  the 
female  voice;  treble.  It  ranges  easily  from  about 
middle  C  upward  two  octaves  or  more,  and  is  charactei^ 
ized  by  a  comparatively  thin  and  incisive  quality,  usually 
combined,  with  marked  flexibility.  Soprano  is  also  the 
higher  voice  of  boys,  and  is  sometimes  accidentally  or  ar- 
tificially preserved  among  men.  It  is  the  most  important 
and  effective  voice  for  all  kinds  of  solo  singing,  and  is  that 
to  which  is  assigned  the  chief  melody  in  modem  choral 
music.  A  voice  whose  compass  and  quality  are  interme- 
diate between  soprano  and  alto  is  called  m^zzo-soprano. 

2.  A  singer  with  such  a  voice. 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathoms  under  the  Rialto. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xxxii. 

3.  A  voice-part  for  or  sung  by  such  a  voice. — 
Natural  soprano,  a  male  singer  who  produces  tones  of 
soprano  pitch  and  quality  by  means  of  an  unusually  de- 
veloped falsetto.-^  Soprano  sfogato.    See  tfogato. 

H.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  soprano :  as,  soprano 
music ;  a  soprano  voice ;  the  soprano  compass. 
—  Soprano  cTef ,  In  mtwicoZ  natation,  a  C  clef  when  placed 
on  the  lower  line  of  a  staff.  See  def. —  Soprano  atritig 
Same  as  chantereUe,  1. 

sora  (so'ra), ».  [Also  soree.]  A  crake;  a  small 
short-billed  raU,  of  the  subf  amUy  Rallinse  and 
genus  ForzarM.  Specifically,  in  the  United  States, 
P.  cwrolina,  the  Carolina  rail,  sora-rail,  or  soree,  which 
throngs  the  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  au- 
tumn, furnishes  fine  sport,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table.  It  is  olive-brown  above,  varied  with  black 
and  with  many  sharp  white  streaks  and  spots ;  the  belly 
is  whitish;  the  vent  is  rufescent;  the  lining  of  the  wings 
is  barred  with  black  and  white.  In  the  fall  the  throat 
and  breast  are  plain  brownish,  but  in  breeding-dress  these 
parts  are  slate-colored,  and  the  face  and  throat  are  black. 
The  length  is  8  or  9  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  12  or  13. 
Sometimes  miscalled  ortolan  (which  see).  See  cut  under 
Punana. 

Soraget,  n.  [Also  sorrage  and  soreage  (as  if  < 
sor^  +  age) ;  <  F.  *sorage,  saurage,  the  first  year 
of  a  falcon  before  it  has  molted,  <  sor,  saur,  sore, 
sorrel:  see  sore^.]  1.  hi  falconry,  the  period 
from  the  time  when  a  hawk  is  taken  from  the 
aery  until  she  mews  her  feathers. 
If  her  dbwny  soreage  she  but  ruffe 
So  strong  a  dove,  may  it  be  thought  enough. 

Quarlis,  Feast  for  Worms.    (yrrigM.) 

2.  The  blades  of  green  wheat  or  barley.  Bai- 
ley, 1731  (spelled  sofrage). 

sorahees,  n.    Same  as  sura-hai. 

sorancet  (sor'ans),  n.  [Also  sorrance;  <  sore^, 
n.,  +  -ance.]  "Soreness;  a  sore  feeling. 

The  malady  of  the  jo^ts  comprehendeth  al  grief  es  and 
soranees  that  be  in  the  joyntes. 

TopseU,  Four-Footed  Beasts  (1607X  p.  341.    (BaUiwea  ) 
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Seldom  or  never  complain  they  of  any  soranee  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Holland. 

sora-rail  (s6'ra-ral),_n.    Same  as  sora. 

Sorastrese  (s6-ras'tre-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Soras- 
trum  -I-  -e«.i  A  small  order  of  fresh- water 
algsB,  of  the  class  Cwnohiese,  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  the  coenobium  is  unioihated.  So- 
rastrum  is  the  typical  genus. 

Sorastrum  (so-ras'trum),  n.  [NL.  (Kiitzing), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  colomes 
of  cells ;  <  Gr.  aup6c,  a  heap,  +  aarpov,  a  star.] 
A  genus  of  fresh-water  algse,  of  the  class  Cceno- 
liese,  and  typical  of  the  order  Sorastrese.  The 
CGBUObium  is  globose,  solid  witliin,  free-swimming,  and 
composed  of  4, 8, 16,  or  32  compressed  wedge-shaped  cells, 
which  are  sinuate,  emarginate,  or  bifid  at  the  apex  and 
radiately  disposed.  S.  spimtlosum  is  the  only  species 
found  in  Norui  America. 

sorbi  (s6rb),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  sorbe,  <  OF. 
sorbe,  F.  sor6e,  dial,  sourbe  =  Sp.  sorba,  serba 
=  Pg.  sorva  =  It.  sorbo,  sorba  =  D.  sorbe  =  ■ 
Pol.  sorba,  <  L.  sorbus,  the  sorb-tree,  sorbum, 
the  fmit  of  the  sorb-tree:   see  Sorbus.    Ci. 
served  (a  doublet  of  sorb)  and  serviced]    1.  The 
service-tree,  Pyrus  (Sorbus)  domesUoa.   The  wild 
Bernae-treeiPyrustorminalis,  is  included  under  the  name 
by  Gerard,  and  is  also  often  so  called  in  more  recent  times. 
The  mountain-ash,  P.  aucuparia,  and  other  species  of  the 
old  genus  Sorbus  are  also  likely  to  have  been  so  called. 
Among  crabbed  sorbs 
It  ill  befits  the  sweet  fig  to  bear  fruit 

Longfettow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xv.  65. 

3.  The  fruit  of  any  of  the  above-named  trees. 

Sorb^  (s6rb),  n.  [Cf.  Serb.]  A  member  of  a 
Slavic  race  resident  in  Saxony  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Prussia.  Also  called  Wend,  orlMsaUan 
Wend. 

sorb-applet  (sdrb'ap'l),  n.  [=  G.  sorbapfel; 
as  sorl^  +  apple.]  The  fruit  of  the  service- 
tree. 

For  their  drink  they  had  a  kind  of  small  well-watered 
wine,  and  some  fine  sorb-apple  cider. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  ii  31. 

sorbate  (s6r'bat),  n.  [<  sorb(ie)  +  -ate^.]  A 
salt  of  sorbic  acid. 

sorbefacient  (s6r-be-fa'shient),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
sorbere,  suck  in,  swallow  up,  -I-  faeien{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  facere,  make,  do,  cause.]  L  a.  Promoting 
absorption.    Imp.  Diet. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  that  which  produces  or  pro- 
motes absorption. 

sorbent  (sdr'bent),  n.  [<  L.  sorben{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
sorbere,  suck  in,  swallow  up,  =  Gr.  l>ojieiv  (for 
*apo<pHv),  sup  up,  =  OBulg.  srObati  =  Euss. 
serbaU  =  Lith.  surbti  =  Lett,  surbt,  suck  in.  Cf . 
absorb.]    An  absorbent.    [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

sorbet  (s6r'bet),  n.  [<  F.  sorbet  =  Sp.  sorbeto. 
<  It.  sorbetto,  <  Turk,  sherbet,  <  Ar.  sharbat, 
sherbet:  see  sherbet.]  Sherbet;  also,  water-ice 
of  any  kind ;  especially,  a  water-ice  which  is  not 
very  hard  frozen,  so  that  it  remains  semi-liquid; 
also,  water-ice  flavored  with  rum,  Mrsohwasser, 
or  the  like,  as  distinguished  from  that  made 
without  spirit. 

Among  the  refreshments  of  these  warm  countries  1 
ought  not  to  forget  mentioning  the  sorbets,  which  are  sold 
in  coffeehouses  and  places  of  publick  resort ;  they  are  iced 
froth  made  with  juice  of  oranges,  apricots,  or  peaches. 

Smollett,  Travels,  Letter  xix.,  Oct  10, 1764. 

Sorbian  (s6r'bi-a,n),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sorb^  +  -ian.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sorbs  or  to  iheii  lan- 
guage.   Also  SorUsh. 

n.  ra.  1.  A  Sorb. — 2.  The  language  of  the 
Sorbs,  or  Lusatian  Wends,  it  belongs  to  the  west- 
em  branch  of  the  Slavic  family.  It  is  divided  into  Upper 
Sorbian  and  Lower  Sorbian.    Also  Sarbish. 

sorbic  (sdr'bik),  o.  [<  sorJi  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  deriveo.  from  the  mountain-ash,  Pyrus 
aueuparia,  formerly  classed  as  Sorbus:  as,  sor- 
bic acid.— Sorbic  add,  CeHgOa,  an  acid  obtained  from 
mountain-ash  berries, 

sorbile  (sdr'bil),  a.  [<  L.  sorbilis,  that  may  be 
sucked  or  supped  up,  <  sorbere,  suck  in,  swal- 
low up:  see  sorbent.]  Capable  of  being  drunk 
or  sipped;  liquid.     [Rare.] 

This  [sop]  most  probably  refers  to  sorbOe  food,  what  is 
vulgarly  called  spoon-meat. 

Jamieson,  Diet.  Scottish  Lang.,  IV.  337. 

sorbin,  sorbine  (sfir'bin),  n.  [<  sorb^  +  -in2, 
-ine^.]  A  glucose  sugar  (C6Hj206)i  obtained 
from  mountain-ash  berries.  It  is  crystalline, 
is  very  sweet,  and  reduces  copper  solutions, 
but  does  not  ferment  with  yeast. 

Sorbish  (sdr'bish),  a.  and  n.     [=  6.  Sorbisch ; 
as  Sorb^  +  -ish^.]    I.  a.  Same  as  Sorbian. 
n.  n.  Same  as  Sorbian,  2. 

sorbite  {s6r'bit),  n.  [<  sorb^  +  -ite^.]  A  crys- 
talline principle  (CgHi^Oe)  isomeric  with  man- 
nite :  found  in  mountam-ash  berries.  It  does 
not  ferment  with  yeast  or  reduce  copper  solu- 
tions. 
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sorbition  (s6r-bish'on),  n.     [<  L.  8orUUo{n-),  a 
supping  up,  a  draught  or  potion,  <  sorbere,  pp. 
sorbitus,  suck  iu,  swallow  up:   see  sorbent.'] 
The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping. 
Sorbition,  ...  a  supping,  as  of  broth  or  pottage. 

Blount,  Glossographia  (ed.  1670). 

Sorbonical  (s6r-bon'i-ka,l),  a.  [<  Sorbonne,  q.  v. , 
+  -ic-al.l  Pertaining  to  the  Sorbonne  or  the 
Sorbonists. 

The  sarbaniaa  or  theological  wine,  and  their  feasts  or 
gaudy  days,  are  now  come  to  be  proverbially  jested  at. 

Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  p.  626.    (Latham.) 

Sorbonist  (s6r'bon-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  Sorbonne 
+  -ist.l  I.  n.  A  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
the  University  of  Paris. 

Dull  Sorboniat,  fly  contradiction  1 
rie  1  thou  oppngn'st  the  definition. 

Ma/rston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  iv.  135. 
For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist. 

S.  BwUer,  Hudibras  (ed.  1774),  1. 1. 168. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sorbonne  or 
its  members. 

KabelalB  had  Indeed  again  made  tor  himself  protectors 
whom  no  clerical  or  Sorbonist  jealousy  could  touch. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  195. 

Sorbonne  (s6r-bon'), «.  [F.  Sorbonne,  so  named 
&om  Robert  de  Sorbon,  its- founder.]  A  cele- 
brated house  founded  ia  the  University  of  Paris 
about  1250  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  chaplain  and 
confessor  of  Louis  IX.  The  college  of  the  Sorbonne 
became  one  of  the  four  constituent  parts,  and  the  pre- 
dominant one,  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  univer- 
sity. It  exercised  a  high  influence  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs and  on  the  public  mind,  especially  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  suppressed  during  the 
revolution  and  deprived  of  its  endowments.  At  the  recon- 
struction of  the  university  under  Napoleon  I.  the  build- 
ing erected  for  it  by  Richelieu,  and  still  called  the  Sor- 
bonne, was  given  to  the  theological  faculty  in  connection 
with  the  faculties  of  science  and  belles-lettres. 

sorb-tree  (sdrb'tre),  n.    Same  as  sorb\  1. 

Sorbus  (s6r'bus),  n.     [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700), 

<  L.  sorbtts,  sorb:  see  sor&i,  served,  service^.] 
Af  ormer  genus  of  rosaceous  trees,  now  included 
in  Pyrus.   See  Pyrus,  also  sorb^  and  service-tree. 

sorcert  (s6r's6r),  n.  [<  ME.  soreer,  sorser,  <  OF. 
soreier  =  Sp.  sortero  =  It.  sorUere,  a  sorcerer, 

<  ML.  sorUariiis,  a  teller  of  fortunes  by  lot,  a 
sorcerer,  <  L.  sor(t-)s,  lot:  see  sort.]  Same  as 
sorcerer. 

Deuinores  of  demorlaykes  that  dremes  cowthe  rede, 
Sorsers  &  exorsismus  &  fele  such  clerkes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1579. 

sorcerer  (s6r'ser-6r),  n.  [<  soreer  +  -er  (super- 
fluously added,  as  in  fruiterer,  poulterer,  uphol- 
sterer, etc.):  see  soreer.]  Originally,  one  who 
casts  lots;  one  who  divines  or  interprets  by 
the  casting  of  lots ;  hence,  one  who  uses  magic 
arts  in  divination  or  for  othe»  ends ;  a  wizard ; 
an  enchanter ;  a  conjurer. 

The  King  commanded  to  call  the  magicians,  and  the 
astrologers,  and  the  sorcerers,  and  the  Chaldeans,  for  to 
show  the  King  his  dreams.  Dan.  ii.  2. 

Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 

Shak.,  0.  of  B.,  i.  2.  99. 

sorceress  (s6r's6r-es),  n.  [<  ME.  sorceresse,  < 
or.  sorceresse,  fem.  of  sormer,  a  sorcerer:  see 
sorcerer.']    A  female  sorcerer. 

Fhitonesses,  charmeresses, 
Olde  wyches,  sorceresses, 
That  usen  exorsisaciouns. 

Ckcmcer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1263. 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress, 
Hath,wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  38. 

sorceringt  (s6r's6r-ing),  n.  [<  sorcer-y  +  ■4ng^.'] 
The  use  or  art  of  sorcery. 

His  trade  of  sercering  had  so  inured  him  to  receive 
voices  from  his  familiars  in  shape  of  beasts  that  this  event 
seemed  not  strange  to  him. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  vii.  3,  Balaam. 

SOrcerous  (s6r's6r-us),  a.  [<  sorcer-y  +  -ous.2 
Using  or  involving  sorcery  ;  magical. 

This  sorcerous  worker,  to  make  hym  pope,  in  the  space 

of  xiii.  yeres  poysened  vi.  of  his  predecessours  one  after 

anotlier.  Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  ii. 

O  that  in  mine  eyes 

Were  all  the  sorcerous  poison  of  my  woes. 

That  I  might  witch  ye  headlong  from  your  height ! 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

sorcery  (s6r's6r-i),  ». ;  pi.  sorceries  (-iz).  [< 
ME.  sorcery,  sorcerie,  sorceri,  sorsory,  <  OF.  sor- 
cerie,  sorcherie,  sorgoirie,  casting  of  lots,  magic, 
sorcery  (cf.  F.  sorcellerie,  sorcery),  <  sorejer,  sor- 
cerer: see  soreer.]  Originally,  divination  from 
the  casting  of  lots;  hence,  the  use  of  super- 
natural knowledge  or  power  gained  in  any  man- 
ner, especially  through  the  connivance  of  evil 
spirits;  magic  art;  enchantment;  witchcraft; 
spells;  charms. 
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And  somme  lewes  seiden  with  sorcerie  he  wrouhte, 
And  thorwe  the  myghte  of  Mahon  and  thorw  mysbyleyue. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  150. 
By  thy  sorceries  were  all  nations  deceived. 

Eev.  xvm.  28. 
sord,!  (s&rd),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  vari- 
ant of  sward. 

In  the  midst  an  altar  as  the  landmark  stood 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord.  MilUm,  P.  L.,  xi.  433. 

sord^t  (s6rd),  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  sort. 

sorda,  a.    See  sordo. 

sordamente  (s6r-da-men'te),  adv.  [It.,  <  sordo, 
deaf,  mute :  see  surd.]  In  music,  in  a  veiled  or 
muffled  manner. 

sordavalite  (s6r'da-val-it),  n.  [Also  sordamal- 
ite;  <  Sordavala  (see  def.)  -I-  -»<e2.]  A  glassy 
dark-colored  mineral  substance  with  conehoid- 
al  fracture,  found  in  thin  layers  in  diabase 
near  Sordavala  in  Finland,  it  has  been  included 
among  minerals,  but  is  more  properly  a  vitreous  form  of 
diabase.    It  is  called  glassy  trap  by  TBmebohm  in  Sweden. 

sordellina  (s6r-de-le'na) ,  n.  [It. ,  <  sordo,  mute : 
see  sordine,  surd.]    A  variety  of  bagpipe. 

sordes  (s6r'dez),  n.  [<  L.  sordes,  <  sordere,  be 
dirty orfoul.]  Filth;  refuse;  dregs;  dross;  spe- 
cifically, in  med.,  crusts  which  form  upon  the 
lips  and  teeth  of  persons  suffering  from  ex- 
treme exhaustion,  as  in  typhoid  and  other  fe- 
vers. 

Yet  this,  however,  not  under  the  name  of  pleasure ;  to 
cleanse  itself  from  the  sordes  of  its  impure  original,  it 
was  necessary  it  should  change  its  name. 

Bentharti,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  ii.  6. 

sordet  (sdr'det),  n.  [It.,  <  sordo,  mute  (see  sor- 
dine, sordo),  +  -et.]  Same  as  sordino. 
sordid  (sdr'did),  a.  [<  F.  sordide  =  Sp.  sdrdi- 
clo  =  Pg.  It.  sordido,  <  L.  sordidus,  dirty,  filthy, 
foul,  vile,  mean,  base,  <  sordere,  be  dirty  {sordes, 
dirt),  akin  to  E.  swart,  black:  see  swart.]  1. 
Dirty;  filthy;  squalid;  foul. 

There  Charon  stands,  who  rules  the  dreary  coast, 

A  sordid  god ;  down  from  his  hoary  chin 

A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncombed,  unclean. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  vi.  414. 
The  wretched  family  are  ashamed  to  show  their  sordid 
tatters  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

MereUt,  Orations,  I.  372. 

2.  In  bot.  and  sool.,  of  a  dull  or  dirty  hue;  im- 
pure ;  muddy :  noting  a  color  when  it  appears  as 
if  clouded  by  admixture  with  another,  or  parts  so 
colored:  as,  sordjti  blue,  etc. —  3.  Morally  foul; 
gross;  base;  vile;  ignoble;  selfish;  miserly. 
To  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire 
To  scorn  the  sordid  world,  and  unto  heaven  aspire. 

MilUm,  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant,  1.  63. 
What  is  all  righteousness  that  men  devise?  ■ 
What — but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies? 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  76. 

He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real  patriotism  and 

magnanimity,  a  man  whose  vices  were  not  of  a  sordid  kind. 

MacavZay,  Warren  Hastings. 

4.  Low;  menial;  groveling. 

Amongst  them  all  she  placed  him  most  low. 
And  in  his  hand  a  distafle  to  him  gave. 
That  he  thereon  should  spin  both  flax  and  tow ; 
A  sordid  office  for  a  mind  so  brave. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  23. 
Sordid  dragonet,  a  callionymoid  fish,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  female  of  the  gemmous  dragonet,  or  sculpin, 
Callionymus  lyra. 
sordidityt  (s6r-did'i-ti),  n.  [<  sordid  +  4ty.'\ 
Sordidness. 

Swimming  in  suddes  of  aJl  sordiditie. 
Davies,  Humours  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  21.    (Davies.) 
Weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner 
of  life.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.    (Trench.) 

sordidly  (s6r'did-li),  adv.    In  a  sordid  manner. 
Sordidly  shifting  hands  with  shades  and  night. 

Crashaw,  Glorious  Epiphany  of  Our  Lord  God. 

sordidness  (s6r'did-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  sordid,    (a)  Filthiness;  foulness. 

An  effect  of  Divine  Providence  designed  to  deter  men 
and  women  from  sluttishness  and  sordidness,  and  to  pro- 
voke them  to  cleanliness.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  p.  809. 
(6)  Baseness;  vileness;  depravity. 

The  madnesses  of  Caligula's  delights,  and  the  execrable 
sordidness  of  those  of  Tiberius.  Caidey,  Greatness, 

(o)  Mean,  mercenary  selfishness  or  covetousness :  as,  the 
sordidness  of  gambling. 

sordine  (s6r'den),  «.  [<  OP.  sourdine,  <  It.  sor- 
dino, a  mute ;  cf .  It.  sordina  (>  Sp.  sordina  =  Pg. 
surdina),  a  mute;  <  L.  surdus,  deaf,  mute:  see 
surd.]    Same  as  sordino,  1. 

sordino  (s6r-de'n6),  n.;  pi.  sordini  (-ni).  [It.: 
see  sordine.]  1.  Same  as  mwiei,  3.  ^&e  con  sor- 
dini, and  senza  sordini  (under  senza).  These 
terms  are  occasionally  used  with  reference  to 
the  soft  pedal  of  the  pianoforte.— 2.  Same  as 
pochette. 

sordioust  (s6r'di-us),  a.  [<  L.  sordes,  dirt,  + 
-ous.]    Filthy;  foul. 
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The  ashes  of  earth-wormes  duely  prepared  cleanseth 
s&rdiaus,  stinking,  and  rotten  ulcers,  consuming  and  wast- 
ing away  their  hard  lippes,  or  callous  edges,  if  it  be  tem- 
pered with  tarre  and  Simblian  hony,  as  Pliny  afttrmeth.     , 
Topsell,  Hist.  Serpents,  p.  311.    (BalliweU.) 

SOrdityt  (s6r'di-ti),  n.  [Short  for  sordidity.] 
Same  as  sordiSty. 

Greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping,  sordity  in 
spending.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  177. 

sordo,  sorda  (s6r'd6,  s&r'da),  a.     [It.,  <  L.  sur- 
dus,-aeat,  mute:  see  su/rd.]'   In  mvMc,  damped  i 
with  a  mute :  as,  clarinetto  sordo,  a  damped  or 
muffled  clarinet;   tromba  sorda,  a  damped  or 
muffled  trumpet. 

sordono  (s6r-d6'no),  n. ;  pi.  sordoni  (-ni).  [<  ' 
It.  sordo,  mute :  see  sordo,  surd.]  1.  A  musi- 
cal instrument  of  the  oboe  family,  resembling 
the  bombard.  Its  tube  had  twelve  finger-holes. 
—  2.  In  organ-bmlding,  an  obsolete  variety  of 
reed-stop,  giving  damped  or  muffled  tones. — 3. 
A  form  of  mute  or  sordino  used  in  the  trumpet. 

sordor  (s6r'dor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  "sordor,  <  sor- 
dere, be  filthy:  see  sordid,  sordes.]  FUth';  dregs; 
refuse;  sordes.     [Rare.] 

The  sordor  of  civilisation,  mix'd 

With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fix'd. 

Byron,  The  Island,  ii.  4. 

sore^  (sor),  a.  [Se.  sair,  sare;  <  ME.  sore,  sore, 
sor,  sar,  <  AS.  sdr,  painful,  =  OS.  ser  =  MD. 
seer,  D.  zeer  =  ML&.  ser  =  OHGr.  MHO-,  ser, 
painful,  wounded,  =  Icel.  sarr  =  Norw.  soar, 
sore  (cf .  Sw.  sdr  =  Dan.  soar,  wound,  =  Goth. 
sai/r,  sorrow,  travail,  found  only  as  a  noun) .  Cf . 
Finn,  savras,  sick  (<  Teut.).  No  cognates  are 
found  outside  of  Teut.]  1.  Painful,  as  being 
the  seat  of  a  wound  or  of  disease ;  aching;  spe- 
cifically, painfully  sensitive  to  the  touch:  said 
of  the  part  affected,  or,  by  extension,  of  the  en- 
tire member  or  person  concerned. 

Than  waxes  his  gast  seke  and  sare. 
Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  772  (Morris  and  Skeat). 

He  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up :  he  woundeth,  and  his 
hands  make  whole.  Job  v.  18. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  immaterial 

skein  of  sleave-sUk,  thou  green  sarcenet  fiap  for  a  sore  eye  ? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1.  36. 

2.  Inflicting  physical  Suffering  ;  giving  bodily 
pain. 

Merlin  frusht  a-monge  hem  with  his  banere,  and  his 
companye  with  hym,  and  leyde  on  sore  strokes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  207. 
There 's  a  sair  pain  in  my  bead,  father. 
There 's  a  sair  pain  in  my  side. 

Fair  Janet  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  89). 

3.  Suffering  mental  pain ;  distressed;  painfully 
sensitive;  touchy. 

Peace  is  my  dear  delight — not  Fleury's  more ; 
But  touch  me,  and  no  minister  so  sore. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  76. 
Why  speak  I  vain  words  to  a  heart  still  sore 
With  sudden  death  of  happiness? 

WUliam,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IIL  94. 

4.  Bringing  sorrow,  misery,  or  regret;  distress- 
ing; grievous;  oppressive. 

A  sore  word  for  them  that  are  negligent  in  discharging 
their  office.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

He  laid  a  Tax  full  hard  and  sore, 
Tho'  many  Men  were  sick. 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  st.  12. 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-EaterE^  Choric  Song. 

5.  Associated  with  painful  ideas  or  feelings; 
accompanied  by  grief,  anger,  mortification,  re- 
gret, discomfort,  or  the  like ;  serving  as  an  oc- 
casion of  bitterness :  as,  a  sore  subject. 

The  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  with  the  gods  will  be 
strong  with  us  for  giving  over.     Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  2.  37. 

I  wish  he  were  a  wee  bairn  lying  in  my  arms  again.    It 
were  a  sore  day  when  I  weaned  him. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  The  Crooked  Branch. 

6.  Severe;  violent;  fierce. 

I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  con- 
flict be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  5.  24. 

On  Trinitye  Mondaye  in  the  morne 
This  sore  battayle  was  doom'd  to  bee. 

King  Arthur's  Death  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  41). 

7.  Exceeding;  extreme;  intense. 

Tou  must  needs  have  heard  how  I  am  punish'd 
With  sare  distraction.  Sha]c.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  241. 

Restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain. 

Whittier,  Fh-st-day  Thoughts. 

The  Oxford  gownsmen  must  have  been  in  sore  need  of  a 

jest.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  92. 

8.  Wretched;  vile;  worthless;  base.  [Obso- 
lete or  prov.  Bng.] 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need. 

Shak.,  Cymbellne,  iii.  6.  IS. 


sore 

Out,  sword,  and  to  a  »iyre  purpose ! 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  1.  26. 

Sore  tbroat.   See  throat. 

sorei  (sor),  n.  [<  ME.  sore,  sare,  sor,  <  AS.  sdr 
=  OS.  ser  =  MLG.  ser  =  OHG.  MHG.  ser,  pain, 
suffering,  =  leel.  sdr  =  Norw.  saar  =  Sw.  s&r  = 
Dan.  saar,  a  wound,  =  Goth,  sair,  sorrow,  trav- 
ail; from  the  adj.  Cf.  sorry.']  If.  A  state  of 
suffering  or  pain ;  grief;  sorrow;  misery. 
Whether  solace  ho  Sende  other  ellez  affre. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  130. 
Ther  was  sobbing,  siking,  and  sor, 
Handes  wringing,  and  drawing  bi  hor. 

Bavelok,  1.  234.    (HaHiwell.) 
Zit  ge  sale  me  ^oure  sores  &  Ich  se  what  may  gayne. 

William,  nff  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  698. 

2.  A  wounded  or  diseased  spot  on  an  animal 
body ;  a  painful  or  painfully  tender  place,  with 
or  without  solution  of  continuity,  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

There  Is  no  medoyn  on  mold,  saue  the  maiden  one, 
That  my  sors  might  salue,  ne  me  sound  make. 

Vestmetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9193. 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

SMk.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6.  88. 

3.  A  source  of  grief,  distress,  annoyance,  or 
bitterness ;  a  misfortune ;  a  trouble. 

What  should  we  speak  more  on 't?  ...  I  love  no  rip- 
ping up  old  sores.  Brome,  Northern  Lass,  ill  1. 

Bed-sore,  a  sore  or  ulcer  developed  on  parts  ot  the  skin 
exposed  to  pressure  by  lying  in  bed.  It  may  be  very  deep 
and  extensive.  Also  called  decuMtus.—'Deltii  SOre,  Oll- 
ental  sore.  Same  as  Aleppo  ulcer  (which  see,  under 
u2cer).— Fungating  sore,  a  soft  chancre  with  abundant 
granulations.— Hunterian  sore,  in  paOuA.,  a  true  or 
hard  chancre.— Venereal  sore.  Same  as  eharuroid. 
sore^  (sor),  adv.  [Sc.  sair,  sare;  <  ME.  sore, 
soore,  sare,  <  AS.  sare,  sorely,  painfully,  =  OS. 
sero  =  WD.  sere,  D.  zeer  =  MLG.  sere  =  OHG. 
sero,  MHG.  sere,  ser,  painfully,  sorely,  strongly, 
very,  G.  sehr,  extremely,  very,  =  Dan.  saare, 
extremely,  very ;  from  the  adj.  ]  1 .  With  phys- 
ical suffering;  so  as  to  cause  bodily  pain ;  pain- 
fully. 

He  rode  ouer  hym  that  ^as  fallen  and  vn-horsed,  so 
that  he  brosed  hym  sore.         Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  696. 
Thy  hand  presseth  me  sore.  Fs.  xxxviii.  2. 

Her  brother  struck  her  wondrous  sore, 
With  cruel  strokes  and  many. 

Andrew  Lmrnnie  (Child's  BaUads,  II.  197). 

2.  In  a  manner  indicating  or  causing  mental 
pain;  deplorably;  grievously;  bitterly. 

The  damesell  ansuerde  in  baas  voyce  sore  syghinge. 

Merlin  (E.  K  T.  S.),  iii.  611. 
There  was  no  heart  so  bold 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat. 
When  that  ill  news  was  told. 

Mticauiay,  Horatius,  st.  18. 
He  were  sore  put  about  because  Hester  had  gi'en  him 
the  bucket,  and  came  to  me  about  it. 

Mrs.  Qaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxi. 

3.  Violently;  fiercely;  severely. 

Vlfyn  and  kynge  Ventres  of  Garlot  mette  so  sore  to- 
geder  that  ether  bar  other  to  the  grounde,  and  the  horse 
vpon  hem.  Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  119. 

Though  it  was  very  darke,  and  rained  sore,  yet  in  y^  end 
they  gott  under  ye  lee  of  a  smalle  Hand. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  87. 

4.  Exceedingly;  thoroughly;  intensely. 
Thei  sought  hym  sore  vp  and  down  on  eueiy  side. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ilL  407. 
He  blest  himselfe  as  one  sore  terrifide. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  IV.  vl.  24. 
It  is  a  sore  consumed  tree 
That  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  bough. 

Rookhope  Ryde  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  122). 

5t.  Firmly;  tightly;  fast. 

The  stiell  of  the  speres  stynte  at  the  haubrekes,  that 
were  stronge  and  aure-holdynge. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  222. 

If  it  [the  bowstring]  be  long,  the  bending  must  needs  be 
in  the  small  of  the  string,  which,  being  sore  twined,  must 
needs  snap  in  sunder,  to  the  destruction  of  many  good 
bows.  Aseham,  Toxophflus  (ed.  1864),  p.  104. 

[As  an  adverb  sore  is  now  chiefly  archaic  or 
provincial.] 

soreif  (sor),  V.  t.  [=  OS.  serian  =  OHG.  MHG. 
seren,  Q.  ver-sehren  =  loel.  sa/rna  =  Sw.  s&ra  = 
Dan.  saare;  from  the  noun.]  To  make  sore; 
wound. 

And  the  wyde  wound  .  .  . 

Was  closed  up  as  it  had  not  beene  sor'd. 

Spender,  E.  Q.  (ed.  Todd),  ni.  xil.  38. 

sorest  (sor),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  Early  mod.  E.  also 
soar,  soare;  <  ME.  sore,  soyr,  <  OF.  sor,  saw,  F. 
saw,  saure  =  Pr.  sor,  sav/r  =  Sp.  soro  =  It.  soro, 
sauro  (ML.  sawus,  sorius),  reddish-brown,  red- 
dish, brownish,  sorrel,  <  MLG.  sor  =  MD.  sore, 
D. zoor, dry,  withered,  sear,  =  E.sear:  see  sear^, 
of  which  sore^  is  a  doublet,  and  sorreP,  a  dim. 
of  sore^.  n.  «.  <  MB.  'sore,  sowre,  a  buck,  <  OP. 
sor,  F.  saur  (in  faucoti  sor,  a  sore-falcon,  cheval 
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saure,  or  simply  sawe,  a  sorrel  horse)  =  It.  soro, 
sauro,  a  sorrel  horse,  formerly  also  a  sore-fal- 
oon:  see  the  adj.  Ct.  sorrel^.']  I,  a.  Eeddish- 
brown;  sorrel.  See  sorreP,  and  compare  sor- 
age,  sore-eagle,  sore-falcon,  sore-hawk. 

Stedis  stabillede  in  stallis, 

Lyarde  and  sare. 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  ISO.    (HalUwell.) 

II.  n.  1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year.— 2.  A 
buck  of  the  fourth  year.     See  sorreP,  3. 

Of  f ounes,  sowres,  bukkes,  does 
Was  ful  the  wode,  and  many  roes. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  429. 

sorest,  "•  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  soar^. 
soreagef,  n.    Same  as  sorage. 
Sorecidae  (so-res'i-de),  m.j)J.     [NL.]    An  erro- 
neous form  of  Soricidse. 
sorede  (so'red),  n.    [<  soredium.'}    Same  as  sore- 


soredia,  «.    Plural  of  soredimn. 

soredial  (so-re'di-al),  a.  [<  soredium  +  -al."] 
In  liehenol.j  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  a 
soredium. — Soredlal  branch,  in  lichenol,,  a  branch 
produced  by  the  development  of  a  soredium  into  a  new 
thallus  while  still  on  the  mother  thallus. 

sorediate  (so-re'di-at),  a.  [<  soredium  +  -atei.] 
In  Kcfte»o?.,  bearing  or  producing  soredia. 

sorediferous  (sor-e-dif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  sore- 
dimn. +  li.ferre  ='E.  bedr^.']  In  lichenol.,  sore- 
diate ;  bearing  soredia. 

soredium  (so-re'di-um),  ».;  pi.  soredia.  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  aap6;,  a  heap,  +  -edium,  for  Gr.  -tSiov, 
a  dim.  suf&x.]  In  lichenol.,  a  single  algal  cell  or 
a  group  of  algal  cells  wrapped  in  more  or  less 
hyphal  tissue,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  ve- 

fetative  propagation :  commonly  in  the  plural, 
uch  cells  form  litue  heaps  or  cushion-like  masses  breaking 
through  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  and  when  set  free  from 
the  thallus  are  able  to  grow  at  once  into  new  thalli.  Usually 
one  species  of  alga  furnishes  all  the  algal  cells  of  a  lichen ; 
more  rarely  two,  and  then  one  prevails  in  abundance  over 
the  other.  The  sam^  species  of  alga,  however,  may  be 
found  in  consortism  with  different  species  ot  fungus,  and 
taking  part  in  the  composition,  therefore,  of  differently 
formed  thalli — that  is,  different  lichens.  See  lAehenes. 
Also  sorede  and  brood'bud. 

soree  (so're),  n.    A  variant  of  sora.    [U.  S.] 
Soree.    Bal-bird. 

T.  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (ed.  1788),  p.  74. 

sore-eaglet  (s6r'e"gl),».  [Also  soar-eagle;  prob. 
formed  in  imitation  of  sore-falcon;  <  sore^  + 
eagle.]    A  young  eagle. 
A  soar-Eagle  would  not  stoope  at  a  flye. 

MUtori,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

sore-eyed  (sor'id),  a.  1.  Having  sore  eyes. — 
3.  Having  orbital  caruncles,  as  if  sores :  as,  the 
sore-eyed  pigeon.    See  cut  under  sheathbill. 

sore-falcon  (sor'f  ^'■'kn),  n.  [Formerly  also  soar- 
falcon,  soare  faulcon  ;  <  sore'^  +  falcon,  tr.  OP. 
faucon  sor."]  A  falcon  of  the  first  year ;  a  young 
falcon.    See  sore^,  1. 

Of  the  soare  faulcon  so  I  leame  to  fly, 

That  flags  awhile  her  fluttering  wings  beneath, 

Till  she  her  selfe  for  stronger  light  can  breath. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heaven^  Beauty,  1.  26. 

sore-hawkt  (sor'hak),  n.     Same  as  sore-falcon. 

sorehead  (sor'hed),  «.  l.  One  whose  head  is 
sore.  Hence — 2.  An  irritable,  discontented 
person ;  one  who  has  a  real  or  fancied  griev- 
ance ;  in  political  use,  a  person  who  is  dissatis- 
fied through  lack  of  recognition  or  reward  for 
party  services.     [Slang,  V.  S.] 

Every  sore-head  and  bolter  in  the  Majority  voted  with 

his  party.  The  American,  X.  35. 

The  public  don't  cai»  for  a  few  soreheads  and  impracti- 

cables  in  an  operation  that  is  going  to  open  up  the  whole 

Southwest.   C.  D.  Warner,  Little  Journey  in  the  World,  xv. 

soretaeaded  (sor'hed'ed),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  sorehead;  discontented;  having  a 
grievance.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

sorehont  (sor'hon),  n.  [Said  to  be  an  Ir.  cor- 
rupted form  equiv.  to  So.  sorn,  a  contracted 
form  of  ME.  sojorne,  a  sojourn,  as  a  verb  so- 
journ :  see  sojourn,  sorn.]  In  Ireland,  a  tax  for- 
merly imposed  upon  tenants  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  lord  or  his  men :  a  custom  which 
required  a  tenant  to  maintain  his  chieftain  gra- 
tuitously.   See  the  second  quotation. 

Yea,  and  the  verye  wilde  Irish  exactions,  as  Coignye, 
Liverye,  Sorehon,  and  such  like,  by  which  they  pole  and 
utterly  undoe  the  poore  tennauts  and  free-houlders. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland  (ed.  Todd). 

Sorehan  was  a  taxlaide  upon  the  free-holders  for  certain 

dayes  in  each  quarter  of  a  yeare,  to  flnde  victualls,  and 

lodging,  and  to  pay  certaine  stipends  to  the  kerne,  gallo- 

glasses,  and  horsemen. 

Sir  J.  Ware,  Note  In  Todd's  Spenser, 
sorelt.    An  old  spelUng  of  sorreX^,  sorrel^. 
sorelyt  (sor'li),  a.    [MB.  sarlie,  <,  AS.  sdrlic,  < 
sdr,  sore,  +  -lie,  B.  -ly^.]    Sore ;  sorrowful. 
Nies  heo  nieuere  swa  sarlie.  Layamm,  1.  28467. 
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sorely  (sor'li),  adv.    [<  ME.  sorliche,  <  AS.  sar- 
lice  (=  Icel.  sdrliga),  sorely,  <  sdrlic,  sore :  see 
sorely,  a.]    In  a  sore  manner;  painfully;  sad- 
ly; violently;  severely;  extremely. 
sorema  (so-re'mS),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aup6q,  a  heap.] 
In  6o«.,  a  teap  of  carpels  belonging  to  one  flow- 
er, as  in  the  magnolia  and  liriodendron. 
soreness  (sor'nes),  n.    The  state  of  being  sore, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Sorex  (so'reks),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  sorex  =  Gr.  vpa^, 
a  shrew,  shrew-mouse.     Cf .  Hyrax.]    The  typ- 
ical genus  of  the  family  Soricidse  and  subfamily 
Soricinx,  containing  numerous  small  terrestrial 
shrews  of  both  hemispheres.    They  have  from  28 
to  32  colored  teeth,  moderately  long  well-haired  tail  and 
ears,  and  feet  not  oared.    The  typical  dentition  of  Sorex 
in  the  most  restricted  sense  is  32  teeth,  of  which  the  up- 
per incisors  are  8,  the  (unspecialized  canines  and)  upper 
premolars  6,  the  upper  molars  6,  and  the  total  ot  the  lower 
teeth  12  (as  nearly  constant  throughout  the  family).    5. 
vulgaris  is  the  common  shrew  of  Europe,  and  S.  platyrrhi- 
nus  is  a  common  one  in  North  America.    See  shr&ufi. 
sorgho  (s6r'gd),  n.    Same  as  sorghum,  1.    Also 
sorgo. 

sorghum  (sdr'gum),  n.  [Formerly  also  sorgum, 
also  sometimes  sorgo,  sorgho,  F.  sorgho,  <  Sp. 
Pg.  sorgo  =  It.  sorgo,  swrgo;  i  NL.  sorgum,  sor- 
ghum, <  ML.  surgwm,  surcum,  suricum,  Indian 
millet,  sorghum;  prob.  of  E.  Ind.  origin.]  1. 
A  plant  of  the  former  genus  Sorghum,  common- 
ly the  cultivated  saccharine  plant  once  known 
as  Sorghum  (or  Bolcus)  saccharatum,  lately  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  S.  vulgare,  but  now  classi- 
fied as  Andropogon  Sorghum,  var.  saccharatus. 
It  la  acane-like  grass,  with  the  stature  and  habit  of  broom- 
corn,  or  of  the  taller  varieties  of  Indian  corn,  but  more 
slender  than  the  latter,  without  ears,  and  of  a  glaucous 
hue.  Sorghum  is  cultivated  throughout  Africa,  in  forms 
called  im^hee,  chiefly  for  the  sweet  juice  of  the  cane.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  been  employed  tor  many  years 
to  make  syrup,  for  which  purpose  it  is  more  or  less  grown 
in  every  State.  It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  much  ex- 
periment in  sugar-making,  and  according  to  Wiley  is  now 
practically  available  for  this  purpose.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  var.  Salepense,  and  possibly  to  others  of 
the  same  species.  See  def.  2.  Also  called  Chinese  sugar- 
cane. 

2.  leap.]  [NL.  (Mioheli,  1729).]  A  former  ge- 
nus of  grasses,  of  the  tribe  Andropogoneie,  now 
included  as  a  subgenus  in  Andropogon  (Bdou- 
ard  Haokel,  1889).  Like  the  rest  ot  the  genus,  it 
has  one-flowered  spikelets  disposed  in  pairs  at  the  joints 
of  a  rachis,  one  of  each  pair  pedicelled,  one  sessile.  The 
sessile  spikelet  is  in  all 
the  pairs  alike;  the 
flower  is  fertile,  and  in 
the  pedicelled  spike- 
lets  male,  neutr^,  or 
abortive.  The  rachis  is 
fragile,  or  in  culture 
tenacious ;  its  joints 
and  the  pedicels  are 
filiform,  and  convex  on 
the  back  or  flat  with- 
out furrow.  The  ses- 
sile spikelet  and  grain 
are  somewhat  com- 
pressed on  the  bacl^  or 
in  cultivation  some- 
times nearly  globose. 
The  species  are  most 
often  tall  and  flat- 
leaved  grasses,  dif- 
fused through  the 
tropics  and  here  and 
there  in  the  temperate 
zone— one,  A.  {Chryso- 
pogon)  nutans,  the  In- 
dian grass  or  wood- 
grass,  in  the  southern 
United  States.  The 
last  is  widely  distribu- 
ted in  many  forms ;  it 
is  a  nutritious  grass,  6 
feet  high,  with  a  graceful  panicle,  sometimes  named  wild 
oats.  The  one  important  species  is  A.  Sorghum  (Sorghum 
vulgare,  etc.),  a  polymorphous  much-cultivated  species, 
ot  which  some  varieties  have  been  regarded  as  distinct. 
Hackel  divides  it  into  the  subspecies— (a)  Halepense,  in- 
cluding with  other  varieties  the  wnamental  Aleppo  grass 
and  th&  Johnson  or  Means  grass  cultivated  in  the  southern 
United  States,  and  (6)  sativus,  which  includes  the  broom- 
corn  (var.  technieus),  the  sorghum  (var.  saccharatus;  see 
def.  1%  the  durra  (vars.  cenrniu  and  Durra),  the  so-called 
Indian  or  African  millet  (covering  perhaps  the  last  and 
the  var.  vulgaris),  and  the  guinea-corn  or  Eaflr-corn,  if  it  is 
different  from  the  durra.  The  Johnson  grass  is  ot  consid- 
erable utility  as  fodder,  but  is  difflcult  to  extirpate :  also 
called  Egyptian,  Cuba,  or  Guinea  grass,  Australian  or 
Morocco  mmel,  etc.,  and  sorghum.  The  durra  has  been 
somewhat  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  some  forms  ot 
it  being  called  MiUo  maize.  See  broomrcom,  durra,  and  Jn- 
dian  miUet  (under  rmllet). 

sorgo  (sdr'go),  ■«.     Same  as  sorghum. 

son,  n.    Plural  of  sorus. 

Soricidse  (so-ris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sorex 
(Soric-)  +  -Idse.]  A  family  of  small  insectiv- 
orous mammals,  the  shrews.  They  are  of  terres- 
trial, sometimes  natatorial,  habits,  with  a  long  and  narrow 
skull  without  zygomatic  arches  or  postorbital  processes, 
annular  tympanic  bones,  no  symphysis  pubis,  the  fore 
limbs  not  specially  modified  as  in  the  moles,  the  tibia 
and  fibula  united,  and  the  lower  teeth  12  (in  one  genus  12 


SoiKhum  {.Andropogon  Sorghum). 

,  wild  form ;    2,  panicle  of  same ;   t 

spikelets  of  cultivated  rorm. 
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or  U).  The  lower  incisors  are  long,  proolivoas,  and  usually 
notched ;  in  the  upper  teeth  the  median  incisors  are  large, 
and  have  a  basal  snag  or  cusp,  appearing  as  if  double  (but 
see  saricidetU) ;  no  canines  are  specialized,  and  the  pre- 
molars are  variable ;  the  molars  are  large  and  multiouspi- 
date.  The  total  number  of  the  teeth  varies  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty-two.  The  family  is  well  marked,  with  little 
range  of  variation,  though  the  species  are  so  numerous. 
The  shrews  are  all  small  animals,  some  being  the  smallest 
known  mammals,  and  have  the  general  appearance  of 
mice,  though  with  more  pointed  snout.  The  rather  nu- 
merous (about  12)  genera  fall  in  two  groups  or  subfamilies, 
Sorininee  and  Cn^urinse, 

soricident  (so-ris'i-dent),  a.  [<  L.  sorex  (so- 
ric-),  a  shrew',  +  den{t-)s  =  E.  tooth.^  Having 
or  noting  a  dentition  like  that  of  shrews.  This 
dentition  is  unique  In  some  respects.  It  consists  of  the 
four  kinds  of  teeth  usual  among  diphyodont  mammals, 
but  no  canines  ore  specialized  as  such,  and  the  median 
pair  of  incisors 
both above and 
below  are  re- 
markable in 
presentingtwo 
or  more  cusps, 
besides  being 
of  great  size. 
These  peculi- 
arities, toge- 
ther with  the 
speedy  and 
complete  ob- 
literation of 
the  maxillo- 
premaxillary 
sutur&  have 
caused  the  me- 
dian incisors 
alone  to  be 
so  named,  and 
have  occasion- 
ed great  un- 
certainty in 
the  den»l  for- 
mulae of  the 
several  genera 
of  shrews.  De- 


Soricident  Teeth  of  Common  Shrew  {Sorex  vul- 
garis), enlai^ed  seven  times. 
i^,  large  two-pronged  anterior  upper  incisor; 
i^,  1*3,  i*,  succeedinc^  upper  incisors,  to  tnfix,  line 
of  obliterated  maxilTopremaxillary  suture ;  c,  first 
maxillary  tooth,  technically  a  canine,  unspecial- 

- — '  — ^ ^'= — '^ " —  - — ■ -»»«i, 

pre- 

_     _._ _    jaw,  I,  very  large  serrated 

anterior  incisor ;  s,  3, 4,  following  teeth  to  the  one 
opposite ^;m2;  other  teeth  omitted. 

termination  of  the  position  of  the  suture  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  several  other  pairs  of  teeth  besides  the  special- 
ized median  upper  pair  are  inserted  in  the  premaxiUary, 
and  are  therefore  incisors ;  that  the  foremost  pair  of  max- 
illary teeth  (technically  canines)  are  never  specialized,  and 
always  small,  and  that  these  are  followed  by  one  or  two 
pairs  of  premolars,  constantly  succeeded  by  three  pairs  of 
tone  molars.  The  constancy  in  number  of  the  under  teeth 
(twelve,  with  some  anomalous  exceptions)  is  also  remark- 
able, and  the  total  variation  is  only  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty-two  among  all  the  genera.  The  eight  upper  incisors 
of  several  genera  are  a  number  unique  among  placental 
mammals ;  and  the  soricident  dentition  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animals,  the  most  formidable 
known  among  mammals,  of  greater  relative  power  than 
that  of  any  carnivore.    See  Smioidse. 

Soricinse  (sor-i-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sorex 
{Soric-)  +  4nse.']  The  typical  subfamily  of  So- 
ricidsB,  containing  those  shrews  of  l)oth  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  which  have  the  teeth  brown 
or  red :  contrasted  with  Croddwinse.  The  gen- 
era usually  admitted  are  Sorex,  Neosorex,  Notio- 
sorex,  Sorieulus,  Blarina,  and  Crossopus.  See 
Sorex,  and  cuts  under  Blarina,  shrew,  and  son- 
deli. 

soricine  (sor'i-sin),  a.  [<  L.  soridrms,  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  shrew,  <  sorex  {soric-),  shrew :  see 
Sorex.']  Resembling  or  related  to  a  shrew  or 
shrew-mouse ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Soricinee 
or  Sorieidse;  soriooid  in  a  narrow  sense — sori- 
ctae  bat,  Qlomophaga  mricma,  a  small  South  American 
species  of  bat. 

soricoid  (sor'i-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sorex 
{soric-),  shrew,  +  -wd]  1.  a.  Soricine  in  the 
broadest  sense ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sori- 
eoidea. 

II.  n.   A   member  of  the  Soricoidea,  as  a 
shrew,  shrew-mole,  or  mole. 

Soricoidea  (sor-i-koi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sorex 
{Soric-)  +  -oidea.'\  A  siiperfamily  of  mammals 
of  the  order  Insectivora,  containing  the  two 
families  Soriddee  and  TalpidsB,  the  shrews  and 
the  moles. 

soriferous  (so-rif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  &r.  aupdc,  a  heap, 
-I-  (pkpetv  =  E".  6eari.]    In  hot,  bearing  sori. 

sorites  (so-ri'tez),  n. ;  pi.  sorites.  [NL.,  <  L. 
sorites,  <.  LGr.  aapelrng,  aapirvs,  a  logical  sophism 
formed  by  an  accumulation  of  arguments,  lit. 
'heaper,'  <  aapeiieiv,  heap,  <  cap6i,  a  heap.  In 
def .  2  fir  st  used  by  Laurentius  Valla  (died  1457) .] 

1.  A  kind  of  sophism  invented  by  Chrysippus 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  by  which  a 
person  is  led  by  gradual  steps  from  maintain- 
ing what  is  manifestly  true  to  admitting  what 
is  manifestly  false.  Tor  example :  One  grain  of  sand 
cannot  make  a  heap;  then,  if  one  grain  be  added  to 
a  grain,  the  one  added  grain  cannot  make  that  a  heap 
which  was  not  a  heap  before ;  and  soon,  until  it  is  shown 
that  a  million  or  more  grains  of  sand  cannot  make  a  heap. 

2.  A  chain-syllogism,  or  argument  having  a 
number  of  premises  and  one  conclusion,  the 
argumentatwn  being  capaTjle  -of  analysis  into 
a  number  of  syllogisms,  the  oonelusion  of  each 
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of  which  is  a  premise  of  the  next,  A  sorites  may 
be  categorical  or  hypothetical,  like  a  syllogism,  and  rither 
variety  may  be  progressive  or  regressive.— Progressive 
or  AriBtoteUan  sorites.  SecirfteoteiwTi.— Begressive 
or  Goclenian  sorites.    See  Godenian. 

soritical  (so-rit'i-kal),  a.  [<  LL.  soriUcus,  <  LGr. 
aupiTiiidi,  <'  aopeiTT/g,  aupirrK,  a  sorites.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  sorites. 

sormoimtet,  ''•  An  obsolete  variant  of  surmount. 

sorn  (s6rn),  v.  i.  [Said  to  be  contr.  <  ME.  scjor- 
nen,  BojoTira:  see  sojourn.  Ct.  sorehmi.]  To  ob- 
trude one's  self  on  another  for  bed  and  board ;  be 
an  uninvited  and  unwelcome  guest;  sponge. 
[Scotch.] 

Lang-legged  Hieland  gillies  that  will  neither  work  nor 
want,  and  maun  gang  thigging  and  Roming  about  on  their 
acquaintance.  Scott,  Eob  Koy,  xxvi. 

sornar  (B6r'nar),  n.    Same  as  sorner. 

somer  (s&r'n4'r),  n.  [<  sorn  +  -eri;  ult.  a  con- 
traction of  sojourner.']  One  who  sorns;  one 
who  obtrudes  himself  on  another  for  bed  and 
board ;  in  Scots  law,  one  who  takes  lodging  and 
food  from  others  by  force  or  menaces  without 
paying  for  it.  This  offense  was  formerly  SO  prevalent  in 
Scotland  that  the  severest  penalties  were  enacted  against 
it,  and  at  one  period  It  was  punishable  with  death. 

sorophore  (so'ro-for),  n.  [<  NL.  *sorqphorum, 
neut. ot*sorop}ibr^ls:  see sorophorotis.]  Inftot, 
the  mucilaginous  cord  or  cushion  which  is  emit- 
ted from  the  germinating  sporooarp  ija  Marsi- 
lea,  and  which  bears  the  sori  arranged  in  two 
rows.     See  cut  under  MarsUea. 

SOrophorOUS  (so-rof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aap6g,  a 
heap,  -1-  -(popoQ,  "<  ^ipeiv  =  E.  6eari.]  Bearing 
sori. 

sororal  (so-ro'ral),  a.    [<  L.  soror,  sister  (=  E. 
sister),  +  -al.]  "Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sister  or 
sisters;  sisterly. 
The  sororal  relation.  H.  Mann. 

sororially  (so-ro'ri-al-i),  a.     [<  *sororial  for  so- 
roral +  -ly^i]    In  a  sisterly  manner.     [Eare.] 
"  This  way  then,  my  dear  sister,"  cried  Jane  to  the  new- 
comer, and,  taking  her  sororicUly  by  the  hand,  she  led  her 
forth  from  the  oak  parlour. 

T.  Hook,  The  Sutherlands.    {Davies.) 

sororicide^  (so-ror'i-sid),  n.  [<  L.  sororidda,  < 
soror,  a  sister^  -1-  -dda,  <  csedere,  kill.]  One 
who  Mils  his  sister.    Blount,  Grlossographia. 

SOroricide2(s6-ror'i-sid),«.  [<LL. sororiddium, 

<  L.  soror,  sister,  -f-  -ddium,  <  cmdere,  kill.]  The 
murder  of  a  sister.    Bailey,  1727. 

sororize  (s6'ror-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sororieed, 
ppr.  sororizi/rig.  [<  L.  soror,  sister,  +  -ize :  simu- 
lating fraternize.]  To  associate  as  sisters ;  be 
in  communion  or  sympathy  as  sisters.  [Bare.] 
The  beautiful  girls  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  aororbirig  with  the 
rustic  maidenhoods  of  their  parishes. 
Mortimer  CoUins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  II.  3.    (Encyc. 

\hkt.) 

sororyt  (so'ror-i),  n.     [<  L.  soror,  sister:  see 
sister.]  ■  A  sisterhood.     [Rare.] 
While  heauen  did  daigne  the  world  should  him  Inioy, 

The  ninefold  Sorory  themselves  exiled, 
Euen  from  their  natiue  home  to  art's  annoy. 

Toumeur,  Transformed  Metamorphosis,  at.  68. 

sorose  (so'ros),  a.    [<  NL.  *sorosus,  <  sorus,  q.  v.] 
In  iot.,  bearing  sori. 
sorosis  (s6-r6'sis),  n. ;  pi.  soroses  (-sez).     [NL., 

<  Gr.  aop^g,  a  heap.]  In  iot.,  a  fleshy  multiple 
fruit  composed  of  many  flowers,  seed-vessels, 
and  receptacles  consolidated,  as  in  the  pine- 
apple, breadfruit,  and  mulberry. 

Sorotrocha  (so-rot'ro-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
berg),  neut.  pi!  of  sorotrochus:  see  sorotrochous.] 
An  order  of  Sotifera,  containing  those  wheel- 
animalcules  whose  wheel-organ  is  divided  or 
compound:  distinguished  from  Monotrocha. 

SOrotrocMan  (so-ro-tro'M-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
sorotrochus  +  -ianf]  I,  o."  Sorotrochous;  not 
monotroohous. 

II,  n.  A  rotifer  whose  wheel  is  compound  or 
divided ;  any  member  of  the  Sorotrocha. 

sorotrochous  (so-rot'ro-kus),  a.  [<  NL.  sorotro- 
chus, <  Gr.  aap6'g,  a  heap,  +  rpoxk,  a  wheel,  < 
rpexuv,  run.]  Having  the  wheel-organ  divided 
or  compound,  as  a  rotifer ;  not  monotroohous. 

sorra,  n.    See  sorrow,  n.,  4. 

sorraget,  n.    See  sorage. 

sorrancet,  >*•    Same  as  sorance. 

sorreli  (sor'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sor- 
rell,  sorel,  sorell;  <  ME.  sorel,  <  OP.  sorel,  P.  m- 
reUe  (ML.  swella),  sorrel,  so  named  from  its 
sour  taste ;  with  dim.  -el,  <  sur,  sour,  sharp,  < 
OHG.  MHG.  sSr,  G.  sa«er,  sour:  see  sowrl.  Cf. 
AS.  sure  (=  MLG.  sure  =  Icel.  sura  =  (with  dim. 
suffix)  D.  mring),  sorrel,< sSr,  sour:  see  sour^.] 
1.  One  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Bumex, 
smaller  plants  than  the  docks  of  the  same 
genus,  having  the  leaves  typically  halberd- 
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shaped,  more  or  less  succulent,  and  impreg- 
nated with  oxaUe  acid.  The  common  sorrel  of  the 
Old  World  is  R.  Aeetosa,  which  has  been  much  cultivated 
for  culinary  use.  S.  scutatus,  the  French  sorrel,  is,  how- 
ever, preferred  for  the  purpose,  being  more  succulent  ant  I 
less  acid.  Sorrel  is  much  grown  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, especially  in  France.  It  is  used  in  salads  and  soups, 
but  is  more  commonly  dressed  as  a  spinach.  The  use  of 
sorrel  in  America  is  slight  but  increasing.  S.  Acetoaella, 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  foregoing,  is  the  common 
sheep-sorrel.  Both  plants  are  refrigerant  and  diuretic 
antiscorbutics.  See  cut  under  Mumex. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Oxalis,  more  properly 
called  wood-sorrel  (see  cuts  under  Oxalis  and 
obcordate) :  the  name  is  also  extended  to  other 
plants  of  different  genera  (see  phrases) — Climb- 
ing sorrel,  Begonia  scandeng.  of  tropical  America,  a  some- 
what shrubby  herb  climbing  by  rootlets.  [West  Indies.] 
—Field-sorrel.  Same  as  sheep-sorrel.— inOiaa  sorrel. 
Same  as  roseUe. — Mountain-sorrel.  See  Oxyria. —  Red 
SorreL  (a)  Same  as  roselle.  (b)  The  sheep-sorrel :  prob- 
ably from  the  red  male  inflorescence. — Salt  of  BOrrel. 
See  S(rfti.— Switch-sorrel,  a  widely  diffused  tropical 
shrub,  Dodoneea  viseosa,  of  the  Sapindacese.  Its  leaves 
have  an  acid  and  bitter  taste. — Water-soirei.  Same  as 
water-dot^.  (See  also  horse-sorrel.) 
sorrel^  (sor'el),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  sor- 
rell,  sorell,  sorel;  <  OP.  *  sorel,  sorrel,  surrel,  dim. 
of  «or,  P.  sau/r,  soMre,  brown,  reddish,  brownish, 
sorrel:  seesore^.]  I.  »•  Of  a  yeUo  wish- or  red- 
dish-brown color. 

Saure,  a  sorrell  colour,  also  a  sorrell  horse.        Cotgrave. 

He  is  of  a  middle  statiure,  strong  sett^  high  coloured,  a 
head  of  sorrell  haire,  a  severe  and  sound  judgement;  a 
good  f  ellowe.  Aubrey,  Lives  (Samuel  Butler). 

II.  n.  1.  A  color  between  a  reddish  and  a 
yellowish  brown. 
Sorrell,  colour  of  an  horse,  sorret        Palsgrave,  p.  272. 
His  horse  was  of  fiery  sorrel,  with  black  feet. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

2.  An  animal  of  a  sorrel  color;  especially,  a 
sorrel  horse. 

Till  he  f als  from  his  seate,  the  coache  orethrowes. 
And  to  the  riders  breedes  a  world  of  woes ; 
Noe  hoUa  Jacke,  nor  Sorrell,  hola  boye. 
Will  make  them  stay  till  they  even  all  destroy. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis  (1600).    (No/res.) 
Is  the  Coach  gone? 
Saddle  my  Horse  the  sorrell. 

Delcker,  Honest  Whore,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  buck  of  the  third  year.  Comparesore2,m.,2. 

A  Bucke  the  first  yeare  is  a  Fawne ;  the  second  yeare  a 
Pricket ;  the  third  yeare  a  Sorrel. 

Return  from  Parnassus  (1606),  ii.  6. 

The  dogs  did  yell :  put  L  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from 
thicket.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2.  60. 

sorrel-sopst  (sor' el-sops),  n.  pi.  A  term  used 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  for 
some  sort  of  drink  used  in  fevers. 

sorrel-tree  (sor'el-tre),  n.    See  Oxydendrum. 

sorrel-vine  (sor'el-vin),  n.  A  shrub,  Cissus  { Vi- 
tis)  adda,  found  in  tropical  America,  reaching 
into  Florida.  It  is  a  low  tendril-bearing  climber, 
with  acid  juice. 

sorrily  (sor'i-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  soryly,  sorili,  sori- 
liche,  sariUche,  sariU;  <  sorry  +  -ly^.]  In  a  sorry 
manner,  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  sorrowfully; 
sadly;  wretchedly;  poorly;  meanly. 

sorriness  (sor'i-nes),  n.    [<  ME.  sorinesse,  sori-  • 
nisse,  sorynesse,  sarmesse,  <  AS.  sdrignes,  <  sa- 
ng^, sore,  sorry:  see  sorr^  and -mess.]    The  state 
or  feeling  of  being  sony,  in  any  sense. 

sorrow  (sor'6), ».  [<  ME.  sorow,  sorowe,  sorwe, 
sorewe,  seorewe,  seoruwe,  serewe,  sorige,  sorege, 
soreghe,  sorge,  <  AS.  sorg,  sorh,  sorge  =  OS. 
sorga,  soroga  =  MD.  sorg,  D.  zorg  =  MLG.  LG. 
sorge,  care,  anxiety,  =  OHG.  sorga,  MHG.  G. 
sorge  =  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  sorg,  care,  =  Goth. 
saurga,  eare,  grief;  cf.  Lith.  sirgti,  be  ill,  suf- 
fer. Not  connected  etymologically  with  sore^ 
OT  sorry.]  1.  Distress  of  mind  caused  by  mis- 
fortune, injury,  loss,  disappointment,  or  the 
like;  grief;  misery;  sadness;  regret. 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  209. 
Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  a 
good  lost  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  longer,  or  the 
sense  of  a  present  evil. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xx.  8. 

3.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  grief;  a  painful  fact, 
event,  or  situation ;  a  misfortune ;  a  trouble. 
And  howe  he  lost  that  comforth  clene. 
And  was  putte  oute  fro  paradys. 
And  sithen  what  sorouse  sorwarre  sene 
Sente  vn-to  hym  and  to  al  his.    York  Plays,  p.  93. 

God  so  willed ; 
Mankind  is  ignorant,  a  man  am  I; 
Call  ignorance  my  sorrow,  not  my  sin  I 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  n.  176. 

3.  The  outward  manifestation  of  grief;  mourn- 
ing; lamentation. 

Down  his  white  beard  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  559. 
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Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Tbeir  sacred  eTerlasting  calm ! 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
4.  The  devil:  used  generally  as  an  expletive 
in  imprecation,  often  implying  negation.   Com- 
pare deoU,  n.,  7.    Sometimes  the  muekle  sorrow. 
Also  spelled  sorra.    [Scotch  and  Irish.] 
Quhen  he  had  jumlit  a  full  lang  houre, 
The  sorrow  crap  of  butter  he  gatt. 
Wyf  of  AuohUmmclO!/  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  U9). 
Sorrow  tak*  him  that 's  sae  mean. 

Bums,  O  Tibbie,  I  ha'e  seen  the  Day. 
To  Slug  sorrow.  See  sing.  ==ayn.  1.  Ori^,  Wretchedness, 
etc.  (see  affliction),  repentance,  vexation,  chagrin.  See 
list  under  sadness. 

sorrow  (sor'o),  v.  [<  ME.  sorowen,  sorewen, 
soriven,  sorwien,  seoruwen,  sorgien,  sorhen,  <  AS. 
sorgian  =  OS.  sorgon  =  MD.  sorgen,  D.  eorgen 
=.  MLG.  LQ.  sorgen  =  OHG.  sorgen,  MHG.  G. 
sorgen  =  Icel.  sorga,  syrgja  =  Sw.  sorja  =  Dan. 
siirge  =  Goth.saurgan,  sorrow;  from  the  nonn.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  feel  sorrow,  sadness,  regret, 
grief,  or  anguish;  grieve;  be  sad;  feel  sorry. 

Al  mi  llf  ic  sfiTwe  &  care, 

For  det  comit  sone  that  noman  wil  spare. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  239. 
TJour  thinges  .  .  .  muwen  maklen  him  to  seoruwen,  and 
bittren  his  heorte.  Ancren  Siwle,  p.  308. 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 

SAak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 107. 

2.  To  manifest  sorrow;  mourn;  lament. 

The  emperour  that  the  blysse  of  the  wordle  hedden 
zomtyme  nou  ine  helle  wepeth  and  gredeth,  yelleth  and 
zorgeth.  Ayenbite  qflnwyl  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  71. 

Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only  give  order  for  my  funeral. 

SAoft.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  11.  6.  111. 
=  Svn.  To  grieve,  mourn.    See  sorrow,  n. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  feel  or  display  sorrow  over; 
grieve  for;  mourn. 

Such  of  these  greefs  a^  might  be  refrained  or  holpen  by 
wlsedome,  and  the  parties  owne  good  endeuour,  the  Poet 
gaue  none  order  to  sorrow  them. 

PuUenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesle,  p.  38. 

The  public  body 
.  .  .  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render. 

Sliak.,  T.  of  A.,  T.  1. 162. 

2.  To  give  paiu  to ;  grieve. 

The  excesse  you  bled  is  griefe  vnto  me ;  the  ague  that 
held  you  s&rroweth  me, 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  189. 

3.  To  involve  in  sorrow;  attach  suffering  or 
misery  to. 

The  much-wronged  and  over-sorrowed  state  of  matri- 
mony. MUton,  Divorce,  Fref. 

sorrower  (sor'o-6r),  n.  [<  sorrow  +  -eri.]  One 
who  sorrows ;  "one  who  grieves  or  mourns. 

sorrowful  (sor'o-ful),  a.  [<  ME.  sorowful,  sor- 
weful,  sorvful,  sorful,  seoruhful,  sorhful,  <  AS. 
sorgfiil,  sorTiful  (=  OHG.  sorgfol,  sworgfol,  sworc- 
fol  =  Icel.  sorgfuUr  =  Sw.  sorgfuU  =  Dan.  sorg- 
fuld),  <  sorh,  sorrow, +/mZ,  full:  see  sorrow  and 
-ful.']  1.  Feelingsorroworgrief;  grieved;  un- 
happy; sad. 

Than  thel  smyte  vpon  the  saisnes  that  be  sorowfuU  and 
'  wroth  for  the  deth  of  Fignores. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  689. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death. 

Mat.  xxvi.  38. 

2.  Productive  of  sorrow;  grievous;  distressing; 
lamentable ;  pitiable. 

It  was  a  sorfvl  sl3t  to  se  how  it  ferde. 

WiUiam  ofPaleme  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  L  3640. 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks.  Cowper,  Truth,  1. 173. 

3.  Expressive  or  indicative  of  sorrow,  grief,  or 
regret;  plaintive;  pathetic. 

I  called  to  mlnde  that^  twelue  or  thirtene  yeares  past, 
I  had  begonne  an  Elegye  or  sorrowefiUl  song,  called  the 
Complainte  of  Fhylomene. 

Oascoigne,  Fhilomene,  Ded.  (Steele  Olas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber). 
O  most  false  love ! 
Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  flU 
With  sarrovufvl  water?        Shale.,  A.  and  C,  1.  8.  64. 

4.  Affected  or  accompanied  by  grief;  melan- 
choly; doleful;  aflicted. 

The  things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch  are  as  my  sor- 
rowful meat.  Job  vi.  7. 
Go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house. 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor. 

ShaJc,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 142. 
=  Syn.  Dismal,  disconsolate,  rueful,  woful. 

sorrowfully  (sor'o-fid-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  sorwe- 
fully,  seoruhfulUce;  <  sorrowful  +  -ly^.']  In  a 
sorrowful  manner;  with  sorrow. 

sorrowfulness  (sor'o-ftd-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  *sor- 
wefulnes,  <  AS.  sorgfulnes,  <  sorgful,  sorrowful: 
see  sorrowful  and  -ness.']  The  state  of  being 
sorrowful;  the  feeling  of  sorrow;  grief;  sad- 
ness. 
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sorrowless  (sor'o-les),  a.    [<  sorrow  +  -less.1 

Free  from  sorrow. 
sorrow-stricken  (sor'S-strik^n),  a.    Stricken 

with  sorrow;  pained;  grieved;  sorrowful. 
sorrowyt  (sor'6-i),  a.     [ME.  sorewy;  <  sorrow  + 

-^1.]    Sorrowful. 
And  I  shal  besette  aboute  Ariel,  and  it  shal  be  drerl  and 

sorewy.  Wyolif,  Isa.  xxiz.  2. 

sorry  (sor'i),'  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  sorrie,  sorie 
(sometimes,  erroneoufly,  sorowe) ;  <  ME.  sory, 
sort,  sari,  <  AS.  sdrig,  sad,  sorry  (not  found  in 
physical  sense  'sore')  (=  OS.  serag  =  MD. 
seerigh,  sore,  sad,  sorry,  D.  zeerig,  sore,  full  of 
sores,  =  MLG.  serioh,  sore,  =  OHG.  eerag, 
MHG-.  serec,  serig  =  Sw.  sdrig,  sore,  full  of 
sores),  <  sdr,  pain,  grief,  sore :  see  soreK  The 
word  is  thus  <  sore^  +  -y'^.  It  has  become  con- 
fused with  sorrow,  of  which  it  is  now  the  cus- 
tomary adj.  in  the  lighter  uses :  see  sorrow.']  1 . 
Feeling  sorrow;  grieved;  sorrowful;  unhappy; 
sad;  pained;  especially,  feeling  repentance  or 
regret:  noting  either  deep  or  slight,  prolonged 
or  transient,  emotion. 

Slke  with  the  sory,  singe  with  the  glade. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xl.  190. 
The  preacher  absolved  but  such  as  were  sorry  and  did 
repent.  LoMmer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 

Shak.,  Lear,  11.  2.  169. 

2.  Causing  sorrow;  painful;  grievous;  mourn- 
ful. 

So  throli  a  sari  thoujt  thirled  mm  hert 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3696. 
In  sorowe  tyme  for  them  all 
The  knyght  came  to  the  gate. 
Lytell  GesU  of  Bobyn  Rode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  61). 

Gruifly  he  answers,  "  'Tis  a  sorry  sight  I 

A  seaman's  body :  there'll  be  more  to-night !" 

Crable,  Works,  II.  12. 

3.  Associated  with  sorrow ;  suggestive  of  grief 
or  suffering;  melancholy;  dismal. 

Al  f  ul  of  chlrkyng  was  that  sory  place. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  1146. 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  V.  1. 121. 

4.  Vile;  wretched;  worthless;  mean;  paltry; 
poor. 

Tho  sori  wrecches  of  yuel  blod. 

Oenesix  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1074. 
Notwithstanding  his  fine  tongue,  he  is  but  a  sorry  fel- 
low. Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  145. 
He  had  set  our  men  upon  an  island,  In  a  deep  snow, 
without  fire,  and  only  a  sorry  wigwam  for  their  shelter. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  287. 
Sorry  gracet,  ill  luck ;  misfortune. 

He  hadde  at  Thebes  sory  grace. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  746. 
=  S3m.  1.  Vexed,  chagrined.— 4.  Pitiful,  shabby. 
sorryt  (sor'i),  v.  i.     [<  sorry,  a.;  or  a  var.  of 
sorrow.']    To  sorrow ;  grieve. 

We  mourn  his  death,  and  sorry  for  his  sake. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial, 
sors  (s6rz),  n.  The  singular  of  sortes. 
sort  (s6rt),  n.  [<  ME.  sort,  soort,  sorte  (=  D. 
soort  =  G.  sorte  (<  It.)  =  Sw.  Dan.  sort,  sort, 
kind);  <  OF.  sorte,  sort,  P.  sorte  =  Sp.  swrte  = 
Pg.  sorte  =  It.  sorte,  sorta,  lot,  part,  sort,  kind, 
<  L.  sor(t-)s,  t,  lot,  destiny,  an  oracular  re- 
sponse, in  gen.  fate,  condition,  part ;  prob.  al- 
lied to  serere,  connect:  see  series.  Hence  ult. 
sort,  v.,  sortance,  sorcer,  sorcerer,  sorcery,  assort, 
consort,  resort\  etc.]  If.  A  lot;  that  which  is 
awarded  or  determined  by  lot;  hence,  in  gen- 
eral, one's  fate,  fortune,  or  destiny. 

Sone  haf  thay  her  sortes  sette  &  serelych  deled, 
&  ay  the  the  lote,  vpon  laste,  lymped  on  lonas. 

Alliteralive  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ill.  194. 
And  the  sort  of  synne  f  alllth  vp  on  him  that  Is  with 
onte  rijt-wisneBse  or  mercy. 

Besta  Bmnanorum  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  86. 
Make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  1.  3.  376. 
2t.   Allotted  station  or  position;   condition; 
rank;  speciflcally,  high  rank ;  social  eminence. 
God  save  ye ! 
For  less  I  cannot  wish  to  men  of  sort. 
And  of  your  seeming ;  are  you  of  the  duke's? 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  iv.  4. 
The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre,  .  .  . 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold. 

mUton,  S.  A.,  1. 1608. 
3.  Characteristic  mode  of  being ;  nature;  qual- 
ity; character. 
The  Are  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is. 

1  Cor.  ill.  13. 
Noneof  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin. 

Sliak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ill.  2. 159. 
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Italy  in  the  Renaissance  period  was  rich  In  natures  of  this 
sort,  to  whom  notliing  that  is  strange  or  beautiful  seemed 
unfamiliar.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  241, 

4.  A  number  of  persons,  things,  ideas,  etc., 
grouped  together  according  to  the  possession 
of  common  attributes ;  a  kind,  as  determined 
by  nature,  quality,  character,  or  habits ;  a  spe- 
cies ;  a  class. 

He  .  .  .  gadered  hym  a  meynee  of  his  sort. 
To  hoppe  and  synge  and  maken  swlch  disport. 

Chaucer,  Cook's  Tale,  1.~17. 
A  man  feels  the  calamities  of  his  enemies  with  one  sort 
of  sensibility,  and  his  own  with  quite  a  different  sort. 

Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Macldntosh. 
A  sort  is  composed  of  things  assorted,  and  assorted  be- 
cause possessing  a  quality  or  qualities  in  common,  and 
must  embrace  SU.  the  objects  possessing  the  quality  or 
qualities.  McCosh,  On  Berkeley,  p.  59. 

It 's  the  sort  of  thing  people  talk  of,  but  I  never  thought 
it  would  come  in  our  way. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxiv. 
Speciflcally — (a)  A  particular  class  or  order  of  people. 

The  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous,  and  led  with  bllnde 
zeale,  bllnde  obedience,  to  prosecute  and  maintain  what- 
soever their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  Hi.  §  4. 
Others  lay  about  the  lawns. 
Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmm''d  that  their  May 
Was  passing.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

(b)  In  printing,  one  of  the  characters  or  pieces  in  a  font  of 
type,  considered  with  reference  to  its  relative  supply  or 
lack :  nearly  always  in  the  plural :  as,  to  be  out  of  sorts 
(that  Is,  U}  lack  some  of  the  necessary  types  in  a  case) ;  to 
order  sorts  for  a  font  (that  is,  to  order  more  of  Uie  kinds 
of  type  of  which  it  is  deficient). 

Our  printing-house  often  wanted  sorts,  and  there  was  no 
letter-foundry  in  America. 

B.  FranMin,  Autobiography,  p.  91. 

(c)  Kind :  used  indefinitely  of  something  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  thing  specified :  with  qf,  like  kind  <^.  See 
kind^,  n.,  5,  and  compare  sort  of,  below. 

Those  trees  of  Madreporse,  a  sort  of  Imperfect  coral, 
which  are  about  Tor  and  souui  of  it,  are  as  dangerous  as 
rocks  to  the  ships.    Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 136. 

Accredited  agents  were  stationed,  as  a  sort  of  honorable 
spies,  at  the  different  courts.  PrescoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  11. 1. 

Each  tablet  becoming  even  to  the  uninitiated  white 
man  a  sort  of  coat-of-arms  or  symbolic  shield,  the  native 
heraldry  having  embodled,itself  in  this  way. 

'  Amer.  Anl^quarian,  XII.  357. 

5.  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  of  the  same 
kind  or  used  together;  a  set;  a  suit. 

Sort  of  Balances  (among  Tradesmen)  is  four  Dozen  in 
Number.  BttMey,  1731. 

6.  A  group;  a  flock;  a  troop;  a  company. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Eftsoones  the  people  all  to  harnesse  ran, 
And  like  a  sort  of  Bees  in  clusters  swarmed. 

denser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  86. 

King  Agesilaus,  hauing  a  great  sort  al  little  children, 

was  one  day  disposed  to  solace  himself  among  them  in  a 

gallery.  Puttenhmm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  234. 

A  sort  of  Doves  were  housed  too  near  their  hall. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  UL  946. 

7.  Particular  mode  of  action  or  procedure; 
manner;  fashion;  way. 

Now  to  Betume  where  I  left  off,  and  declare  vnto  yon 
in  what  sort  I  Imploide  my  selfe  since  my  first  entrlng 
into  englande.  B.  WeVbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  84. 

Give  your  petitions 
In  seemly  sort,  and  keep  your  hats  off  decently. 

Fletcher  (and  anotherJ),  Prophetess,  ill.  1. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove. 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love ; 
Promised  and  vowed  in  courteous  sort. 
,„  Scott,  Kokeby,  1.  20. 

Alter  a  sort.    Same  as  in  a  sort. 

He  has  a  kind  0'  Hleland  honesty— he's  honest  after  a 
sort,  as  they  say.  Scott,  Bob  Eoy,  xxvi. 

In  a  sort,  after  a  fashion ;  more  or  less  completely  or 
satisfactorily. 

The  duke's  journey  to  France  is  laid  down ;  and  yet 
they  say  the  business  goeth  on  in  a  sort 

Court  and  Times  qf  Charles  I.,  I.  6. 

Out  of  BortB,  (at)  Destitute ;  unprovided :  without  equip- 
ment. 

Many  a  man  of  good  extraction  coming  home  from  far 
voyages,  may  chance  to  land  here,  and,  being  out  of  sorts, 
is  unable  for  the  present  time  and  place  to  recruit  him- 
self with  clothes.  Bay,  Proverbs  (1678X  p.  304. 

(b)  Out  of  health  or  spirits ;  out  of  the  normal  condition 
of  body  or  mind ;  cross. 

I  was  most  violently  out  of  sorts,  and  really  had  not  spir- 
its to  answer  it. 

Mme.  D'Arilay,  Diary,  To  Mr.  Crisp,  Jan.,  1779. 

No  wonder  you  are  out  of  sorts,  my  little  cousin.  To  be 
an  inmate  with  such  a  guest  may  well  startle  an  Innocent 
young  gh:l  I  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  viil. 

(c)  In  printing,  short  of  one  or  more  characters  in  type: 
said  of  a  compositor,  or  of  his  case.— Sort  of.  Same  as 
kind  of  (which  see,  under  kind^, ».). 

",y?".?'*™  '""''  ^y  "le  betting  just  now?"  "Well," 
replied  the  lad,  "I  am  sort  o'  lixat. 

Thackeraig,  'VirginlanB,  xv. 
To  run  on  sorts.    See  runl,  V.  i. 

[Sort,  like  kind,  is  often  erroneously  used  in  the  singular 
form  with  a  plural  force  and  connection.   Compare  Knd2. 
These  sort  of  people  always  know  everything. 

A.  TrdUope,  Framley  Parsonage,  xlvi.1 
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=  8yn.  4.  Kind,  Sort.  Kind  Is  by  derivation  a  deeper 
or  more  Berlous  word  tban  mrt;  tort  U  often  ased  sUglit. 
ingly,  while  kind  is  rarely  so  used. 
sort  (sdrt),  D.  [<  ME.  sorten,  soorten,  <  OF.  sor- 
tir,  allot,  sort,  assort  (of.  Sp.  Pg.  sortear,  obtain 
by  lot),  =  It.  sortwe,  <  L.  sorUri,  oast  lots,  fix 
by  lot,  divide,  distribute,  ohoose,  <  sor{t-)8,  lot, 
destiny,  share :  see  sort,  n.    The  E.  verb  is  in 

§art  an  aphetic  form  of  aasortj]    I.  trans.  If. 
'o  give  or  appoint  by  lot;  hence,  in  general, 
to  allot ;  assign. 

And  forth  he  wente,  shortly  for  to  telle, 
Ther  as  Mercurie  aarted  hym  to  dwelle. 

ChoMcer,  Troilus,  t.  1827. 

Oraces  not  poured  out  equally,  but  diversely  sorted  and 

Kiven.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  78. 

2t.  To  ordain ;  decree. 

All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  Ood  sort  it  bo, 
Tls  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

Shak.,  Kicb.  IIL.iL  3.  86. 

St.  To  select;  ohoose;  pick  out. 

Amphialus  with  noble  gentleness  assured  him  . .  .  that 
his  revenge,  whensoever,  should  eort  unto  itself  a  higher 
subject  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iil. 

N'urse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  thinli:  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow? 

Shak.,  S.  and  J.,  iv.  2.  34. 

4.  To  set  apart ;  assign  to  a  particular  place  or 
station;  rank;  class. 

I  will  not  sort  you  with  the  rest  of  my  servants. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  274. 
I  hold  fit  that  these  narrations,  which  have  mixture 
with  superstition,  be  sorted  by  themselves. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  11. 

5.  To  separate  into  sorts;  arrange  according 
to  kind;  classify:  sometimes  with  over. 

Those  confused  seeds,  which  were  impos'd  on  Psyche 
as  an  incessant  labour  to  cull  out  and  sort  asunder. 

JHUton,  Areopagitlca. 
The  accumulation  of  new  material  for  German  and  Ital- 
ian history  is  perplexing  in  Itself ;  the  Oermans  and  Ital- 
ians have  scarcely  begun  to  sort  it. 

Stubis,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  61. 

6.  To  conform;  accommodate;  adapt;  suit. 

I  pray  thee  sort  thy  heart  to  patience. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4.  68. 
Kow  was  there  ever  man  so  fortunate. 
To  have  his  love  so  sorted  to  his  wish? 

Chapman,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 

7.  To  put  in  the  proper  state  or  order;  set 
right;  adjust;  dispose.     [Scotch.] 

I  have  as  much  a  mind  as  ever  I  had  to  my  dinner  to 
go  back  and  tell  him  to  sort  his  horse  himself,  since  he  is 
as  able  as  I  am.  Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 

8.  To  supply  in  suitable  sorts ;  assort. 

He  was  fitted  out  by  very  eminent  Merchants  of  that 
City,  on  a  design  only  to  Trade  with  the  Spaniards  or  In- 
dians, having  a  very  considerable  Cargo  well  sorted  for 
these  parts  of  the  World.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 137. 

9t.  To  procure;  obtain;  attain;  reach. 
I'll  sort  occasion  .  .  . 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  king. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  it  2. 148. 

We  shall  sort  time  to  take  more  notice  of  him. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  ii.  1. 

10.  To  punish;  chastise.     [Scotch.] 

May  ne'er  be  in  my  fingers,  if  I  dinna  sort  ye  baith  for 
It !  Seott,  Monastery,  iv. 

II,  imtrans.  If.  To  cast  lots;  decide  or  di- 
vine anything  by  lot ;  hence,  in  general,  to 
practise  divination  or  soothsaying. 

Bringe  hethir  thy  counsell,  and  the  clerkes  that  sorted 
of  this  toure.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  i.  39. 

2t.  To  come  to  pass;  chance;  happen;  turn 
out;  speoiflcally,  to  have  a  satisfactory  issue; 
snoceed. 

Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  I.  2. 107. 

Never  any  State  was  ...  so  open  to  receive  strangers 
Into  their  Body  as  were  the  Komans ;  therefore  it  sorted 
with  them  accordingly,  for  they  grew  to  the  greatest  mon- 
archy. 
Baeon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

St.  To  tend;  lead;  conduce. 

They  raise  some  persons  to  be  as  It  were  companions, 
and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many  times  sorteth 
to  inconvenience.  Bacon,  Friendship  (ed.  1887). 

Their  several  reasons  ...  all  sorted  to  this  conclusion ; 
that  strict  discipline,  both  in  criminal  offences  and  in 
martial  affairs,  was  more  needful  in  plantations  than  in  a 
settled  state.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  212. 

4.  To  be  of  the  same  sort  or  class  (with  an- 
other) ;  be  like  or  comparable ;  consort ;  asso- 
ciate ;  agree ;  harmonize :  vrith  mth,  rarely  to. 
Occurrences  of  present  times  may  sort  better  with  an- 
•  cient  examples  than  wUh  those  of  the  latter  or  immedi- 
ate times.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 
Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep,  .  .  . 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer. 

ShaJc.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  689. 
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A  prince  of  a  melancholy  constitution  both  of  body  and 
mind;  .  .  .  and,  therefore,  accusing  sycophants,  of  all 
men,  did  best  svrt  to  his  nature. 

Siir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  it 

5.  To  be  suitable  or  favorable. 

VPhy,  then  It  sortx,  brave  warriors ;  let 's  away. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  209. 
Some  one,  he  is  assur'd,  may  now  or  then. 
If  opportunity  but  sort,  prevail. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  L  1. 

sortable  (sdr'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  sortable,  sort- 
able,  suitable,^  sort,  sort:  see  sort  and -a6Ze.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  sorted. — 2.  Assorted;  made 
up  of  various  sorts. 

The  facilities  which  Glasgow  possessed  of  making  up 
sortaMe  cargoes  for  that  market.        Scott,  Bob  Boy,  xxvL 

3.  Suitable;  appropriate;  fitting;  meet. 

The  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable  to  so  excel- 
lent a  patroness  [Queen  Elizabeth]. 

Baeon^,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L 

She 's  a  mettle  quean.  It 's  a  pity  his  Excellency  is  a 
thought  eldem.  The  like  o'  yoiu:sell .  .  .  wad  be  mair 
sortaMe  in  point  of  years.  Scott,  Bob  Boy,  xxxiv. 

sortably (sdr'ta-bli), «(&.  Suitably;  fitly.  Imp. 

Bid. 
sortal  (sdr'tal),  a.    [<  sort  +  -al.']    Belonging 

or  pertaining  to  a  sort  or  class.     [Rare.] 
The  essence  of  each  genus  or  sort  comes  to  be  nothing 

but  that  abstract  idea,  which  the  general  or  sortal  :  .  . 

name  stands  for.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  ill.  16. 

Bortancet  (sdr'tans),  n.    [<  sort  +  -ance.}    Con- 
formity; suitableness;  appropriateness.  [Rare.] 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 11. 

Bortation  (s6r-ta'shon),  n.     [<  sort  +  -aUon.'] 
The  act  or  process  di  sorting.     [Rare.] 
The  final  sortaHon  to  which  the  letters  are  subjected. 
Eng.  must.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1884,  p.  294.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

sorteliget,  sorteligert,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
sortilege,  etc, 

sorter!  (s6r't6r),  n.  [<  sort  +  -eri.]  One  who 
separates  and  arranges:  as,  a  letter-sorter;  a 
money-sorter. 

The  shepherd,  the  «orfer  of  the  wool,  the  wool-comber  or 
carder,  ttie  dyer,  .  .  .  must  all  join  their  different  arts  in 
order  to  compleat  even  this  homely  production. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  1. 

sorter^  (sdr'tfer).  A  spelling  of  sort  o',  for  sort 
of:  see  under  sort,  %.,  and  compare  Idnder. 

sortes  (s6r'tez),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of  sor{t-)s,  lot, 
share:  see  sort.']  Lots  used  in  a  kind  of  div- 
ination, consisting  in  the  chance  selection  of 
a  passage  from  an  author's  vmtings — a  prac- 
tice common  in  ancient  times  and  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  method  pursued  by  the  ancients 
was  generally  to  write  a  number  of  verses  of  a  favorite 
poet  on  separate  slips,  put  them  in  an  urn,  draw  out 
one  at  random,  and  from  its  contents  infer  good  or  bad 
fortune.  This  form  of  divination  was  known  as  Sortes 
HomericsB,  Sortes  VvrgUian£e,  etc.,  According  to  the  name 
of  the  poet  from  whose  works  the  lines  were  chosen. 
Among  the  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  the  Bible  was 
used  tor  a  similar  purpose ;  the  book  being  opened  by 
hazard,  or  a  pin  stuck  between  the  leaves,  the  first  pas- 
sage catching  the  eye  was  accepted  as  prophetic.  Such 
lots  jvere  called  Sortes  Biblicee  or  Saerse.  This  use  of  the 
Bible  is  still  common  as  a  popular  superstition. 

SOrtfuUyf  (sdrt'fiil-i),  adm.    [<  *sortful  (<  sort  + 
-ful)  +  -ly^.'\  Suitably;  appropriately.   [Rare.] 
Everything 
About  your  house  so  sortfvlly  disposed. 

Chapma/n,  Gentleman  Usher,  ill. 

sortie  (s6r'te),  n.  [<  P.  sortie  (=  Sp.  surtida  = 
Pg.  sortida  =  It.  sortita),  a  going  forth,  issue, 
sally,  <  sorUr  (=  OSp.  sv/rtir  =  It.  sorUre),  go 
out,  come  out,  issue,  sally,  <  LL.  as  if  *surreetvre, 
rise  or  rouse  up,  <  L.  sv/rgere,  pp.  surreetus,  rise 
up:  see  surge,  source.']  1.  A  going  forth;  a 
sally;  speoifieally,  the  issuing  of  a  body  of  troops 
from  a  besieged  place  to  attack  the  besiegers; 
an  outrush  of  a  beleaguered  garrison. 

Experiencing  some  rough  treatment  from  a  sortie  of  the 
garrison,  he  marched  ...  on  Baza. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  1. 14. 

2.  Same  a,s  posthide. 

sortilege  (s6r'ti-lej),  n.  [Formerly  also  sorte- 
lige;  <  P.  sortiUge,  <  ML.  sortilegium,  divination 
by  lot  (cf.  L.  sortilegus,  foretelling^rophetio),  < 
L.  sor(t-)s,  a  lot,  +  legere,  read.]  The  act,  prac- 
tice, or  art  of  drawing  lots ;  interpretation,  div- 
ination, or  decision  by  lot;  hence,  loosely,  sor- 
cery; magic. 

Being  accused  of  SorteUge  or  inchantment.  At  Amhem 
in  Guelderland  he  [Johannes  Eosa]  was  proscribed. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  476. 

A  woman  infamous  for  sortileges  and  witcheries.    Scott. 

BOrtileger  (s6r'ti-lej-6r),  n.     [Formerly  also 

sorteliger;  <  sortilege  +  -eri.]    One  who  uses  or 

practises  sortilege.     [Rare.] 

Now  to  speak  of  those  Sortdigers,  and  the  effects  of 
their  Art.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  473. 
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SOrtilegious  (s6r-ti-le'jus),  a.  [<  sortilege  + 
-i-ous.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
sortilege.     [Rare.] 

Nor  were  they  made  to  decide  horarie  questions,  orsor- 
tHegious  demands. 

Swan,  Speculum  Mundi,  p.  346.    (Laffuim.) 

sortilegy  (s6r'ti-lej-i),  n.  [<  ML.  sortiUgivm, 
sortilege :  see  sorUlege.]    Same  as  sortilege. 

sorting  (sdr'ting), ».  [Verbaln.  of  sort,*.]  The 
act  of  separating  into  sorts Dry-soitiiig,  in  min- 
ing, separation  without  the  use  of  water,  or  by  sifting  and 
hand-picking. 

sorting-box  (s6r'ting-boks),  n.  A  box  or  ta- 
ble with  compartments  for  receiving  different 
grades  or  kinds  of  materials,  etc. 

sortita  (s6r-te'ta),  n.  [It.,  <  sorUre,  go  out: 
see  sortie.]  In  rnusic:  (a)  The  first  air  sung  by 
any  one  of  the  principal  singers  in  an  opera; 
an  entrance-air.     (&)  Same  as  postlude. 

sortition  (s6r-tish'on),  n.  [<  L.  sortiiioCn-),  a 
casting  of  lots,  <  sortiri,  oast  or  draw  lots,  < 
sor(t-)s,  a  lot:  see  sort.]  The  casting  of  lots; 
determination  by  lot.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Crucifix- 
ion. 

sortment  (s6rt'ment),  n.  [<  sort  +  -ment.  Prob. 
in  part  an  aphetfe  form  of  assortment.]  Same 
as  assortment.    Imp.  Diet. 

sorus (so'rus), n.;  pi.  sori  (-ri).  [NL.,  <  Grr.  aopdg, 
a  heap.]  In  bot.,  a  heap  or  aggregation,  (a)  One 
of  the  fruit-dots  or  clusters  of  sporangia  (spore-cases)  on 
the  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns,  also  on  the  mucilaginous 
cord  emitted  from  the  sporocarp  of  Marsilea,  etc.  They 
are  of  various  forms  and  variously  arranged.  In  the 
Aerostichex  the  sporangia  are  spread  in  a  stratum  over 
the  under  surface,  or  rarely  over  both  surfaces,  of  the 
frond;  in  the  Polypodiese  the  sori  are  dorsal,  and  are 


Pinnules  of  Various  Fems,  showing  the  Sori. 
a,  pinnule  of  the  frond  of  AspUnium  angust^olittm;  b,  pinnule 
of  Woodwardia  angustifolia;  c,  pinnule  oi  Polypedium  Catiforni- 
cU7n;  d,  pinnule  of  Adiantutn  pedatum;  f,  pinnule  of  Trichomanes 
radicans. 

borne  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  veinlets ;  in  the  Fttto- 
riese  they  are  borne  in  continuous  marginal  or  intramar- 
ginal  furrows ;  in  the  Pterideee  they  are  marginal  or  in- 
tramarginal,  and  covered  by  the  reflexed  margin  of  the 
frond ;  in  the  Blechneae  they  are  dorsal,  linear  or  oblong, 
and  parallel  to  the  midrib ;  in  the  Aspleniese  they  are  also 
dorsal,  and  linear  or  oblong,  but  oblique  to  the  midrib; 
and  in  the  Aspidiese  they  are  dorsal,  round  or  roundish, 
and  usually  on  the  back  of  a  vein.  In  most  instances  the 
sori  are  covered  with  a  projecting  section  of  the  epider- 
mis, which  is  called  the  indiisium  and  forms  an  important 
character  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  ferns.  See 
fernl,  paraphysis,  ^aorangium,  etc.  See  also  cuts  under 
indv-siwm,  Cystopteris,  Nothochlesna,  polypody,  and  Marsi- 
lea.  (ft)  In  lichens,  a  heap  or  mass  of  soredia  on  the  Sur- 
face of  the  thallus.  (c)  In  the  Synchitriea,  a  heap  of  zo6- 
sporangia  developed  from  a  zoospore  or  swarm-cell. 

BOrwet,  »•  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
sorrow. 

sorwefult,  a.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  sor- 
rowful. 

BOry^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sorry. 

sory^t  (so'ri),  n.     [=  Sp.  sori  =  It.  sori,  vitriol, 

<  L.  sory,  <  Gr.  aopv,  a  Mnd  of  ore,  ink-stone.] 
Iron  sulphate. 

SO-SO  (so'so),  a.  [<  so  so :  see  sol,  adv.]  Neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  but  generally  inclining 
toward  bad;  indifferent;  middling;  passable. 
See  so  so,  under  so^. 

So  So  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good  ;  and  yet 
it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.       Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  1.  29. 

I  trembled  once  beneath  her  spell 
Whose  spelling  was  extremely  so-so. 

F.  Locker,  Beply  to  a  Letter. 

That  illustrious  lady,  who,  after  leading  but  a  so-so  life, 
had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Ba/rha,m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  73. 

SOSSi  (sos),  a.  [Also  dial,  suss;  <  ME.  sosse, 
SOS,  soos,  hounds'  meat,  a  mess  of  food;  prob. 

<  Gael.  SOS,  a  coarse  mess  or  mixture ;  perhaps 
confused  in  part  with  sauce  (dial,  sass),  souse : 
see  sauce.  Cf .  sesspool,  cesspool.  Cf.  also  soss^, 
and  sossle,  sozzle.']  1.  A  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture ;  a  mess. —  2.  A  dirty  puddle.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 


soss 


SOSS^  (®°^2j  "•     C-^so  dial,  suss;  <  soss^,  «.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  dirty  or  wet. 

Her  milke-pan  and  creame-pot  so  slabbered  and  sost. 

Tuiter,  Husbandry,  April,  §  48,  st.  20.    (E.  D.  S.) 

H.  intrans.  To  make  up  or  prepare  messes 
or  mixed  dishes  of  food.  Seott,  [Scotch.] 
SOSS^  (sos),  V.  [Prob.  due  to  soss^,  in  part  asso- 
ciated with  soiise^,  v.,  and  perhaps  afteoted  by 
the  equiv.  to«s.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  care- 
lessly; toss.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

I  went  to-day  into  the  city,  but  in  a  coacli,  and  sossed 
up  my  leg  on  the  seat.     Sivift,  Letter,  March  10, 1710-11. 

2.  To  lap,  as  a  dog.    SalKwell.     [Prov.  Bug.] 
— 3.  To  pour  out.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  fall  plump  into  a  chair  or 
seat ;  sit  lazily.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Soeslng  in  an  easy  chair.       Sviift,  Stella  at  Wood  Park. 
SOSS^  (sos),  n.    [See  soss^,  ».]     1.  A  fall  with  a 
dull  sound;  a  thud. — 2.  A  heavy,  awkward  fel- 
low.    Cotgra/oe. 

SOSS^  (sos),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of  soss^,  v. 
Cf.  soused,  adv.']    Direct;  plump. 

She  fell  backward  soss  against  the  bridge. 

Steme,  TriBtoam  Shandy,  iii.  24. 

SOSSle  (sos'l),  V.  i.  [Preq.  of  soss'^-,  v.  Cf.  soe- 
aZe.]    To  make  a  slop.   HaUiwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sostenuto  (sos-te-no'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  sos- 
tenere,  <  L.  sustinere,  uphold,  sustain:  see  sus- 
tain.] In  musio,  sustained;  prolonged:  some- 
times merely  the  same  as  tenuto,  and  sometimes 
implying  in  addition  a  slight  reduction  of  speed. 
Abbreviated  sost. 

sostinente  pianoforte.    See  pianoforte. 

soti  (sot),  a.  and  n.    [<  ME.  sot,  sotte  =  MD.  sot, 

later  zot,  <  OP.  (and P.)  sot  (fem.  sott^),  foolish, 

as  noun  a  fool,  sot,  =  Wall,  so,  sott  (ML.  sottus), 

foolish,  sottish;  of.  Sp.  Pg.  zote,  foolish,  sottish, 

G.  zote,  obscenity.  It.  zotico,  coarse ;  perhaps  of 

Celtic  origin:  cf.  Bret,  sod,  sot,  stupid,  Ir.  sv^ 

thaire,  a  dunce,  sutlian,  booby.    Hence  sof^,  v., 

besot,  sottish,  sotUse.]    I.f  a.  Foolish;  doltish; 

stupid. 

He  understont  that  heo'  is  sot.  Aticren  Riwle,  p.  66. 

Cniht,  thn  lert  mnchel  sot.  Layanum,  1. 1442. 

II.  n.  If.  A  fool;  dolt;  blockhead;  booby. 

Ya,  and  loke  that  thou  be  not  a  sotte  of  thy  saying. 
But  sadly  and  sone  thou  sette  all  thi  sawes. 

York  Plays,  p.  298. 

Wise  in  conceit,  in  act  a  very  sot.   Drayton,  Ideas,  IxiL 
Sot  that  I  am,  who  think  it  fit  to  brag. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Passions. 

2t.  A  foolishly  infatuated  person ;  a  dotard. 

Of  Tristem  and  of  his  lief  Isot, 
How  he  for  hire  bicom  a  sot. 

MS.  Ashmole  60,  xv.  Cent.    iHoMiweU.) 

Armstrong  seems  a  sot, 
Where  love  binds  him  to  prove. 
Armstrong  and  Musgrave  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  247). 

3.  One  whose  mind  is  dulled  by  excessive 
drinking ;  a  confirmed  drunkard. 

Like  drunken  sots  about  the  streets  we  roam. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  i.  432. 

Johnson  was  a  water-drinker ;  and  Boswell  was  a  wine- 
bibber,  and  indeed  little  better  than  a  habitual  sot. 

Macaiday,  Johnson. 

SOiP-  (sot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sotted,  ppr.  sotting. 
[<«oti,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  stupid  or  fool- 
ish; doll. 

Eellaria  .  .  .  fell  againe  downe  into  a  trance,  hauing 
her  senses  so  sotted  with  care  that  after  she  was  reuiued 
yet  shee  lost  her  memorie.  Oreene,  Pandosto. 

2.  To  infatuate ;  besot. 

I  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted. 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey  by  love. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  play  the  sot  or  toper ;  tipple. 

Those  who  continued  sotting  with  beer  all  day  were  of- 
ten, by  not  paying,  out  of  credit  at  the  ale-house,  and  us'd 
to  make  interest  with  me  to  get  beer ;  their  light,  as  they 
phrased  it,  being  out.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  148. 

S0t2  (sot).  A  dialectal  and  vulgar  variant  of 
sat,  preterit  and  past  participle  of  sit;  also  of 
sefi-. 

Sotadean  (sot-a-de'an),  a.  [<  L.  Sofadeus, 
<  Gr.  2ur(ifcof,  ^  XardSrig,  Sotades  (see  def.),  + 
-ean.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sotades  of  Maronea, 
a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about  280  b.  c, 
and  was  notorious  for  the  licentiousness  and 
scurrility  of  his  writings ;  pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  his  poetry  or  the  meters  used  by 
him.  Also  Sotadic. — Sotadean  verse,  in  anc.  pros., 
a  tetrameter  catalectic  of  Ionics  a  majore  or  their  substi- 
tutes.   The  normal  form  is 

Resolution,  contraction,  irrational  longs,  and  anaclasis  are 
freely  used  in  this  meter. 
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Sotadic  (so-tad'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  Sotadicus,  <  S(j- 
T&6vi,  Sotades.]  Pertaining  to  Sotades;  Sota- 
dean  Sotadic  verse,    (a)  A  Sotadean  verse.    (6)  A 

palin  dromic  verse :  so  named  apparently  from  some  ancient 
examples  of  Sotadean  verse  being  palindromic. 

soteif,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  soot'-. 

SOte^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sweet. 

SOtelt,  SOteltet.    Middle  English  forms  of  sub- 


SOteriological  (so-te"ri-9-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  sote- 
riolog-y  +  -ic-al.']  Of  or  pertainmg  to  soteriol- 
ogy:  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

He  [Paul]  elaborated  the  fullest  scheme  of  Christian  doc- 
trine which  we  possess  from  apostolic  pens.    It  is  essen- 
tially soteriolomcal,  or  a  system  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
ScTiaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  71. 

SOteriology  (s6-te-ri-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aa-r^pioc, 
saving  (<  amjp,  a  deliverer,  a  preserver,  <  a6- 
ieiv,  save),  -I-  -h)yla,  <  Xiyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
1.  A  discourse  on  health ;  the  art  of  promoting 
and  preserving  health;  hygiene. —  2.  That 
branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  salva- 
tion of  men  through  Jesus  Christ. 

While  the  doctrines  of  Theology  and  Anthropology  re- 
ceived a  considerably  full  development  during  the  Patris- 
tic and  Scholastic  periods,  it  was  reserved  for  the  Protes- 
tant church,  and  flie  modem  theological  mind,  to  bring 
the  doctrines  of  Soteridlogy  to  a  correspondent  degree  of 
expansion.    W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  Hist.  Christ.  Doctrine,  II.  v.  i. 

sotht,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sooth. 

sothern^,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  southern, 
southron. 

sothfastt,  sothfastnesst,  etc.  Middle  English 
forms  of  soothfast,  soothfastness,  etc. 

Sothiac  (s6'thi-ak),  a.  [=  P.  Sothiaque,  <  Gr. 
SwSjc,  an  Egyptian  name  of  Sinus.]  Connected 
with  Sinus,  the  dog-star — Sothlac  cycle  or  pe- 
riod.   See  eyele. 

Sothic  (so'thik),  a.  [<  Gr.  'SaBtg,  an  Egyptian 
name  of  Sirius.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dog- 
star,  Sothis Sothic  year,  the  fixed  year  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, determined  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius.  Since 
the  declination  of  this  star  is  little  altered  by  precession, 
and  its  rising  took  place  about  the  summer  solstice,  the 
year  would  have  averaged  nearly  the  sidereal  year,  or  9 
minutes  more  (instead  of  11  minutes  less,  as  the  tropical 
year  is)  than  366}  days.  But  it  is  said  that  in  practice  one 
day  was  intercalated  every  four  years.  The  Sothic  year 
seems  to  have  been  little  used  by  the  Egyptians,  at  least 
before  the  Ptolemies. 

sothlyt,  sothnesst,  sothsawt.  Middle  English 
forms  of  soothly,  soothness,  soothsaw. 
SOtiet,  n.    [ME.,  also  sotye,  <  OP.  sotie,  sottie, 
folly,  foolishness,  <  sot,   foolish:    see   so*l.] 
Polly. 

To  seen  a  man  from  his  estate 
Through  his  sotie  effeminate, 
And  leue  that  a  man  shall  dooe, 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

sotilt,  sotilteet.  Middle  English  forms  of  sub- 
tle, subtlety. 

sotnia  (sot'ni-a),  n.  [<  Euss.  sotniya,  a  hun- 
dred.] A  comipany  or  squadron  in  a  Cossack 
regiment. 

A  party  of  Cossacks  reached  Pescbema  from  Lovatz; 
one  sotnia  turned  northward  and  successfully  attacked 
Toros.    The  other  party  turned  south  to  Teteven. 

G.  B.  MeCldlan,  N.  A.  Eev.,CXXVI.  150. 

sottedt,  a.  [<  ME.  sotted;  <  sot^  +  -ed^.]  Be- 
sotted; befooled. 

This  soUed  preest,  who  was  gladder  than  he? 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  830. 

SOtteryt  (sot'6r-i),  n.     [<  soil  -|-  -ery.]    Polly. 

Episcopacy,  and  so  Presbytery,  had  indeed  .  . .  suffered 
very  much  smu^  soyle,  darkness,  and  dishonour  by  the 
Tyrannies,  Fedities,  Luxuries,  Sotteries,  and  Insolencies  of 
some  Bishops  and  other  Churchmen  under  the  Papal  prev- 
alency.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  12.  {Davies.) 

sottiet)  >>■  [OP.:  cf.  soije.]  A  species  of  broad 
farce,  satirical  in  its  aim,  popular  in  Paris  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth,  from  which  the  later  Prench  comedy 
derived  some  of  its  elements.  The  settles  were 
put  down  on  account  of  their  political  effect. 

sottiset  (sot'is),  n.  [<  P.  solAse,  sottise,  <  sot, 
foolish:  see  sof^.]  A  piece  of  foolishness;  a 
silly  act  or  action ;  a  stupid  thing. 

sottish  (sot'ish),  a.  [<  sot^  +  -isfti.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  sot ;  having  the  character  of  a  sot.  (a) 
Dull ;  stupid ;  senseless ;  doltish ;  very  foolish,  (ft)  Dull 
with  intemperance;  given  to  tippling  and  drunkenness; 
pertaining  to  drunkenness :  as,  a  man  of  sottish  habits. 

SOttisMy  (sot'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  sottish  man- 
ner; statpidly;  senselessly;  without  reason. 
Glanville. 

SOttishness  (sot'ish-nes),  ».  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  sottish,  (o)  Stupidity ;  dulbiess ;  fool- 
ishness. 

The  King  [of  Britain],  both  for  his  Wives  sake  and  his 
own  SOttishness,  consulting  also  with  his  Peers  not  unlike 
himself,  readily  yields.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

(ft)  Stupidity  from  intoxication ;  drunken  habits  generally. 


sondanesse 

No  sober,  temperate  person  can  look  with  any  compla- 
cency upon  the  drunkenness  and  SOttishness  of  his  neigh- 
hour.  South. 

SOtto  (sot'to),  prep.     [It.,  <  L.  subter,  under, 
beneath,  <  sub,  under:  see  sub-.]    Under;  be- 
low :  an  Italian  word  occurring  in  a  few  phrases : 
as,  SOtto  il  soggetto,  below  the  subject;  sotto 
voce,  under  the  voice,  in  an  undertone,  aside. 
SOt-weedt  (sot'wed),  n.    Tobacco.     [Eare.] 
I  scarce  had  fill'd  a  pipe  of  sot-weed, 
And  by  the  candle  made  it  hot-weed. 

Hudibras  Redivimis.    (Wares.) 
We  had  every  one  ramm'd  a  full  charge  of  sot-weed  into 
our  infernal  guns.  Tom  Brown,  Works,  IL  190. 

sotylt,  «•  -A.  Middle  English  form  of  subtle. 
SOU  (so),  n.  [P.  sou,  OP.  sol,  the  name  of  a  coin: 
see  soP,  sous,  soldo.]  An  old  Roman,  Gallic, 
and  Prench  coin,  originally  of  gold,  then  of 
silver,  and  finally  of  copper.  Under  Philip  Augus- 
tus it  was  of  silver,  and  of  the  value  of  twelve  deniers. 
tinder  succeeding  monarchs  the  value  varied  much ;  but 
twenty  sous  tournois  were  equivalent  to  one  livre  tour- 
nois,  and  twenty-four  sous  to  one  livre  parisis.    Under 


Obverse. 
Sou,  X793. —  British  Museum. 


Reverse. 
(Size  of  the  original.) 


Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  the  sou  was  struck  in  copper, 
and  had  an  intrinsic  value  of  two  deniers  twelve  grains, 
though  retaining  the  conventional  value  of  twelve  deniers, 
and  this  coinage  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  ex- 
isting decimal  system  in  1793.  The  present  five-centime 
pieces,  twenty  of  which  make  a  franc,  are  still  popularly 
called  sous.— Sou  marciu^  [F.],  an  old  copper  piece  worth 
fifteen  deniers  (Littrf) ;  also,  in  the  corrupted  form  sou 
•marquee,  said  to  he  applied  in  the  southern  United  States 
to  a  sou  bearing  some  distinguishing  mark,  as  a  sou  of 
1767  counterstamped  KF,  or  one  marked  in  some  way  as 
counterfeit  or  spurious. 

souari  (sou-a'ri),  n.  [Guiana.]  A  tree,  Caryo- 
car  nudferum  (and  also  one  or  two  other  species 
of  the  genus),  yielding  nuts  and  a  wood  distin- 
guished by  the  same  name.  Also  saouari,  sou- 
arri,  and  suwarrow. 

souari-nut  (sou-a'ri-nut),  n.  See  butternut,  2, 
and  Caryocar.    Also  suwarrow-nut. 

soubah,  n.    See  subah. 

sonbahdar,  soubadar,  n.    See  subdhdar. 

SOUbise(so-bez'),  K.  [P.]  A  cravat  of  a  fashion 
worn  by  men  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

soubrette  (so-bret ' ) ,  re.  [<  P.  soubrette,  fem.  of  OP. 
soubret,  sober,  thoughtful,  sly,  cunning,  dim.  of 
so«6re,so6j'e,  sober:  seeso&er.]  TAea*.,  a  maid- 
servant in  comedy,  frequently  a  lady's-maid.  The 
part  is  usually  characterised  by  coquetry,  pertness,  ef- 
frontei^,  and  a  spirit  of  intrigue :  by  extension  the  term 
is  applied  to  almost  any  part  exhibiting  these  qualities. 

soubriquet,  re.    See  sobriquet. 

soucet.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  souse\  souse^. 

SOUch,  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  sought. 

souchet,  «•  *•  [ME.  souchen,  <  OP.  souchier,  <  L. 
sitspicere,  suspect :  see  suspect,  suspicion.]  To 
suspect. 

Priueli  vnperceyued  thei  pleyed  to-gedere. 
That  no  seg  vnder  sunne  sauched  no  gile. 

Wniiam  of  PaZeme  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  L 1069. 

souchet  (so-sha'),  re.  [<  OP.  souchet,  dim.  of  P. 
souehe,  souchet,  galangal,  a  stump,  stock  of  a 
tree :  see  socTc^  and  socket.]  The  tuber  of  the 
rush-nut. 

souchong  (sS'shong),  n.  [<  P.  souchong,  <  Chi- 
nese siao,  small,  mie,  +  chung,  sort  or  sorts.] 
A  kind  of  black  tea.  Also  sooehong. 
SOudH,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  souden,  <  OP.  souder,  <  L. 
solidare,  make  solid,  <  soUdus,  solid:  see  solid. 
Cf.  solder.]  To  consolidate;  fasten  together; 
join. 

"0  martir,  sowded  to  virginitee. 

Now  maystow  syngen,  folvrynge  evere-ln^jon, 

The  white  Lamb  celestial,"  quod  she. 

Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale,  1. 127. 

soud^t,  re.  and  v.    Same  as  sold^. 
squd^t,  interj.^    A  word  (supposed  to  be)  imita- 
tive of  a  noise  made  by  a  person  heated  and 
fatigued.    Schmidt. 

Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome.— 
Sovd,  soud,  soud,  soud! 

Shai.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  L  146. 

soudant,  re.    An  obsolete  form  of  sultan.    •> 
Soudanese,  a.  and  n.    See  Sudanese. 
soudanesset,  soudannesset,  n.  Obsolete  forma 
of  sultaness. 


sonder 

sonder,  ».  and  v.    A  Scotch  f  onu  of  solder. 

-SOUdiourt, «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  soldier. 

souffle  (sS'fl),  n.  [<  F.  souffle,  a  blowing  sound, 
(.souffier,  blow:  see  souffle.']  In  med.,  a  mur- 
muring or  blowing  sound —  Cephalic,  placental, 
etc.,  souffle.  See  the  adjectives. —  CranlEU  souffle,  a 
low,  soft  murmur  heard  on  auscultating  the  skull  of  in- 
fanta and  anemic  adults. 

BOufflS  (s6-fla'),  n.  [P.,  pp.  of  souffier,  OF. 
softer,  soufler,  souffler,  blow,  puff,  =  Pp.  soffiar, 
guMar  =  Sp.  soplar  =  Pg.  soprar  =  It.  soffiare, 

<  L.  suffiare,  blow,  <  sub-,  under,  +  flare,  blow, 
=  E.  bloie^.'i  In  cookery,  a  delicate  dish  some- 
times savory,  as  a  potato  souffle,  but  usually 
sweet.  It  is  made  light  by  incorporating  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  ana  placing  it  in  an  oven,  from  which 
it  is  removed  at  the  moment  it  puffs  up,  and  served  at 
once.— Omelet  souffl^.  See  omelet— SovSB.6  decora- 
tion, in  ceram.,  a  spotted  or  mottled  surface  produced 
by  blowing  the  liquid  color  so  that  the  drops  burst  and 
bubble-lilce  marks  are  left  on  the  surface.  It  is  sometimes 
produced  by  blowing  the  color  through  lace  or  a  fine  net- 
work.   Prime. 

souffleur  (se-fl6r'),  n.  [P.,  <  souffler,  blow:  see 
souffl^."]    A  prompter  in  a  theater. 

SOUgh^  (sou  or  suf,  or,  as  Scotch,  such),  n.  [For- 
merly alsogMjf,  suffe.  So.  sough,  souch,  also  sow// 

<  ME.  *sough;  either  (a)  <  Icel.  sugr,  a  rush- 
ing sound  (in  comp.  arn-sugr,  the  sound  of  an 
eagle's  flight),  or  (6)  more  prob.  a  contraction 
of  ME.  swough,  swogh  (=  loel.  sugr,  above), 

<  swogen,  swowen,  <  AS.  swogan  =  OS.  swogan, 
rustle,  =  Goth,  swogjan,  sigh,  resound:  see 
swough.  The  word,  formerly  also  pronounced 
with  a  guttural  as  written,  suffered  the  usual 
change  of  gh  to  /,  and  was  formerly  written 
accordingly  suff,  sufe,  whence  by  some  confu- 
sion (prob.  by  association  with  surge)  the  form 
surf:  see  surf.']  1 .  A  Inurmuring  sound ;  a  rush- 
ing or  whistling  sound,  like  that  of  the  wind; 
a  deep  sigh. 

I  saw  the  battle,  salr  an'  tough,  .  .  . 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  imigh. 

Bums,  Battle  of  SheriS-Muir. 
Voices  I  call  'em ;  'twas  a  kind  o'  sough 
Iiike  pine-trees  thet  the  wind 's  ageth'rin'  through. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  ii. 

2.  A  gentle  breeze ;  a  waft;  a  breath. 

There,  a  sough  of  glory 

Shall  breathe  on  you  as  you  come. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

3.  Any  rumor  that  engages  general  attention. 
[Scotch.] 

'*I  hae  heard  a  sough,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  *'as  if  Leddy 
Ashton  was  nae  canny  body." 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxxiv. 

4.  A  cant  or  whining  mode  of  speaking,  es- 
pecially in  preaching  or  praying;  the  chant  or 
recitative  characteristic  of  the  old  Presbyte- 
rians in  Scotland.     [Scotch.] 

I  have  heard  of  one  minister,  so  great  a  proficient  In 
this  sougli,  and  his  notes  so  remarkably  flat  and  produc- 
tive of  honor,  that  a  master  of  music  set  them  to  his 
fiddle.  Burt,  Letters,  I.  207.    (Jamieson.) 

To  keep  a  calm  sough,  to  keep  silence;  be  silent. 
[Scotch.] 

"Thir  kittle  times  will  drive  the  wisest  o'  us  daft,"  said 
Kiel  Blane,  the  prudent  host  of  the  Howfl ;  "but  I'se  aye 
teep  a  calm  sovgh."  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  zx. 

SOUgh^  (sou  or  suf,  or,  as  Scotch,  such),  v. 
[Also  Sc.  souch;  <  ME.  sougen:  see  sought,  ».] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  rushing,  wlustling, 
or  sighing  sound;  emit  a  hoUow murmur;  mur- 
mur or  sigh  like  the  wind.  [Now  (except  in 
literary  use)  local  English  or  Scotch.] 

Deep,  as  songhs  the  boding  wind 
Amang  his  caves,  the  sigh  he  gave. 

Bums,  As  on  the  Banks. 
The  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 

Tennyson,  Dying  Swan. 

2.  To  breathe  in  or  as  in  sleep.     [Scotch.] 

I  hear  your  mither  souch  and  snore. 
Jamieson's  Pop.  Bailads,  II.  338.    (Jamieson.) 

II.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  whining  or  monoto- 
nous tone.     [Scotch.] 

He  hears  ane  o'  the  king's  Presbyterian  chaplains  sough 
out  a  sermon  on  the  morning  of  every  birth-day. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xzvii. 

BOUgh^  (snf),  n..  [Also  saugh,  suff;  Sc.  seuch, 
sewch,  sheueh;  <  ME.  sough,  a  drain,  <  W.  soeh, 
a  sini,  drain;  cf.  L.  sulcus,  a  furrow.]  If.  A 
channel. 

Then  Dulas  and  Cledangh 
By  Moigany  do  drive  her  through  her  wat'ry  sough. 

Drayton,  Polyolhion,  iv.  168. 

2.  A  drain;  a  sewer;  an  adit  of  a  mine.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The  length  as  from  the  home  unto  the  sough  [in  a  stall]. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  p.  19. 

The  delfs  would  be  so  flown  with  waters  (it  being  im- 
possible to  make  any  addits  or  sought  to  drain  them)  that 
no  gins  or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them 
dry  Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 
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SOUgh^ti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sow'^. 
SOUgtaing-tile  (suf'ing-til),   n.     A   drain-tile. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Even  if  Uncle  Lingon  had  not  joined  them,  as  he  did,  to 
talk  about  soughing  tiles.      George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  zliii. 


Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


sought  (sat), 
seefcl. 

soujee,  n.    S( 

soukef ,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  such. 

SOUli  (sol),  n.  [<  MB.  soule,  sowle,  saule,  sawle, 
saull,  <  AS.  sawel,  sdwol,  sS/wul,  swwl,  sdul,  sawle, 
life,  spirit,  soul,  =  OS.  seola,  seole,  siole,  sele  = 
OFries.  siele,  sele = MD.  siele,  D.  ziel  =  MLGr.  sele, 
LGr.  sele,  sal  =  OHG.  sela,  seula,  MHG.  sele,  G. 
seele  =  Icel.  sdla,  later  sal  =  Sw.  ^dl  =  Dan. 
sjsel  =  Goth,  sanoala,  soul  (tr.  Gr.  ■<pv%^,  etc.) ; 
origin  unknown.  The  word  has  been  compared 
wiwi  Gr.  aid^,  qidck-moving,  changeful,  and 
with  sea  (see  «eoi) ;  also  with  L.  sseculum,  age 
(life,  vitality  1)  (see  secle,  secular).']  1.  A 
substantial  entity  believed  to  be  that  in  each 
person  which  lives,  feels,  thinks,  and  wills. 
Animals  also,  and  even  plants,  have  been  thought  to  have 
souls.  Primitive  peoples  identify  the  soul  with  the  breath, 
or  something  contained  in  the  blood.  Separated  from  the 
body,  it  is  supposed  to  have  some  imperfect  existence, 
and  to  retain  the  iovm  of  the  body  as  a  ghost.  The  verses 
of  Davies  (see  below)  enumerate  most  of  the  ancient  Greek 
opinions.  The  first  is  that  of  Anaximander  and  of  Diogenes 
of  Apollonla ;  the  second  is  that  of  Heraclitus ;  the  third 
is  that  of  Empedocles ;  the  fourth  is  that  attributed  to 
Empedocles  by  Aristotle ;  the  flfth  is  that  of  Dlceearchus 
and  other  Pythagoreans,  as  Simmias  in  the  "  Phsedo  " ;  the 
sixth  is  attributed  wrongly  to  Galen ;  the  seventh  is  that 
of  Democritus  and  the  atomists ;  the  eighth  is  attributed 
by  ,iome  autliorities  to  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  the  ninth 
is  that  of  the  Stoics.  Aristotle  makes  the  soul  little  more 
than  a  f  acul^  or  attribute  of  the  body,  and  he  compares 
it  to  the  "axness"  of  an  ax.  The  scholastics  combined 
this  idea  with  that  of  the  separability  and  immortality  of 
the  soul,  thus  forming  a  highly  metaphysical  doctrine. 
Descartes  originated  distinct  metaphysical  dualism,  which 
holds  that  spirit  and  matter  are  two  radically  different 
kinds  of  substance— the  former  characterized  by  con- 
sciousness, the  latter  by  extension.  Most  modern  philos- 
ophers hold  to  monism  in  some  form,  which  recognizes 
only  one  kind  of  substance.  That  the  soul  is  immortal  is 
a  very  ancient  and  widely  diffused  opinion ;  it  is  also  com- 
monly believed  that  the  soul  has  no  parts.  A  soul  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  is  commonly  called  a  spirit,  not  a 
soul.  In  biblical  and  theological  usage  'soul'  (nephesh, 
psyche,  also  rendered  'life ')  is  sometimes  used  for  the  non- 
corporeal  nature  of  man  in  general,  and  sometimes,  in  dis- 
tinction from  spirit,  for  the  lower  part  of  this  non-corporeal 
nature,  standing  in  direct  communication  with  the  body, 
and  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  rarely  of  will  or 
spirit.  Some  theologians  minimize  the  distinctionhetween 
sovl  and  spirU,  maJdng  them  mere  aspects  or  relations  of 
the  same  substance,  while  others  have  made  them  distinct 
substances  or  distinct  entities. 

Eor  of  the  saule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take ; 
For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make. 

Spenser,  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Beauty,  1. 132. 

I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  pre- 
served blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1  Thes.  v.  23. 

The  word  of  God  is  .  .  .  sharper  than  any  two-edged 

sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 

spirit.  Heh.  Iv.  12. 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 

Into  the  trunks  of  men.     Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 132. 

One  thinks  the  sauZe  is  aire ;  another  fire ; 
Another  blood,  diffus'd  about  the  heart; 
Another  saith  the  elements  conspire. 
And  to  her  essence  each  doth  give  a  part. 
Musicians  thinke  our  soules  are  harmonies; 
Phisicians  hold  that  they  complexions  be; 
Epicures  make  them  ewarmes  of  atomies. 
Which  doe  by  chance  into  our  bodies  flee. 
Some  think  one  generall  soule  flls  every  braine. 
As  the  bright  sunne  sheds  light  in  every  starre; 
And  others  thinke  the  name  of  soiite  is  vaine. 
And  that  we  onely  well-mixt  bodies  are. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Ifosce  Teipsnm. 

They  [corporations]  cannot  commit  treason,  nor  be  out- 
lawed, nor  excommunicate,  for  they  have  no  souls. 

Case  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  10  Coke's  Rep.,  p.  32,  b. 

Although  the  human  soul  is  united  to  the  whole  body, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  its  principal  seat  in  the  brain,  where 
alone  it  not  only  understands  and  imagines,  but  also  per- 
ceives.  Descartes,  Prin.  of  Philos.  (tr.  by  Veitch),  iv.  §  189. 

Our  idea  of  8(mZ,  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  is  of  a  substance 
that  thinks  and  has  a  power  of  exciting  motion  in  body 
by  writing  or  thought. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxiii.  §  22. 

With  chemic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers. 
And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowers. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  244. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  soul  will  remain  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  though  perhaps  not  of  insensibility,  from 
death  to  the  resurrection. 

Hartley,  Observations  on  Man,  IL  iv.  §  3,  prop.  90. 

2.  The  moral  and  emotional  part  of  man's 
nature ;  the  seat  of  the  sentiments  or  feelings : 
in  distinction  from  intellect. 

Hear  my  soul  speak : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1.  63. 
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These  vain  joys,  in  which  their  wills  consume 
Such  jiowers  of  wit  and  soul  as  are  of  force 
To  raise  their  beings  to  eternity. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  T.  2. 
In  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.  Cowper,  Task,  ii.  416. 

3.  The  animating  or  essential  part;  the  es- 
sence: as,  the  soul  of  a  song;  the  source  of  ac- 
tion; the  chief  part;  hence,  the  inspirer  or 
leader  of  any  action  or  movement :  as,  the  soul 
of  an  enterprise;  an  able  commander  is  the 
soul  of  an  army. 

Brevity  is  the  sovl  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes. 

Sluik.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  90. 

He  had  put  domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  he  was  the 

soul  at  a  mighty  coalition.         Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

4.  Fervor;  fire;  grandeur  of  mind,  or  other  no- 
ble manifestation  of  the  heart  or  moral  nature. 

I  have  been  woo'd  by  many  with  no  less 
Soul  of  affection. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 
Money  gives  soul  to  action.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  1. 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  4. 

5.  A  spiritual  being;  a  disembodied  spirit;  a 
shade. 

Then  of  liis  wretched  friend 
The  Sovl  appear'd ;  at  ev'ry  part  the  form  did  comprehend 
His  likeness ;  his  fair  eyes,  his  voice,  his  suture,  ev'ty 

weed 
His  person  wore,  it  f  antasied.   Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii.  1.  68. 
0  sacred  essence,  other  form, 
0  solemn  ghost,  0  crowned  sovl  I 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxv. 

6.  A  human  being;  a  person. 

All  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into 
Egypt,  were  threescore  and  teiL  Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  .  .  .and  the  truth  is, 
poverty  hath  distracted  her.    Shale.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 113. 

Humph.  Where  had  you  this  Intelligence? 

Tom.  From  a  foolish  fond  Soul  that  can  keep  nothing 
from  me.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i,  1. 

All  Souls'  day,  in  the  -Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, a  day  kept  m  commemoration  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, for  the  eternal  repose  of  their  souls,  to  which  end 
the  mass  and  ofiices  of  the  day  are  directed.  It  is  the  day 
following  the  feast  of  All  Saints. — Apparitlonal  BOUl. 
See  apparitional. — Commendation  of  the  soul.  See 
commendation,  5. —  Cure  Of  SOUlS.  See  cure. — Descent 
of  souls.  See  descent. —  Seat  Of  the  SOUl,  the  part  of 
the  body  ^according  to  some  speculators  a  mathematical 
point)  in  immediate  dynamic  connection  with  the  soul. 
As  long  as  the  soul  was  supposed  to  be  a  material  thing 
(which  was  the  usual  ancient  opinion),  it  was  naturally  be- 
lieved to  liave  a  distinct  place.  Later  the  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  their  centralization 
in  the  brain,  showed  that  the  soul  was  more  intimately 
connected  with  that  than  with  other  parts  of  the  body: 
and  it  was  vaguely  supposed  that  the  unity  of  conscious- 
ness would  in  some  measure  be  explained  by  the  hypothe- 
sis  of  a  special  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  brain.  The  com- 
monest primitive  notion  was  that  the  soul  was  resident 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  heart.  Either  the  whole  soul  or  its 
parts  were  also  located  in  the  bowels,  bones,  liver,  gall, 
kidneys,  and  other  organs.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
in  the  brain  seems  to  have  originated  in  Egypt,  and  found 
many  partial  adherents  in  antiquity,  but  was  not  general- 
ly accepted  before  modern  times.  The  Neoplatonists  held 
that  the  soul  is  wholly  in  the  whole  body  and  wholly  in 
every  part.  Descartes  placed  the  soul  in  the  pineal  gland, 
and  other  physiologists  of  the  seventeenth  century  located 
it  in  different  organs  connected  with  the  brain.  Leibnitz 
introduced  the  theory  that  it  resides  at  a  mathematical 
point,  wliich  has  found  eminent  supporters,  some  of  whom 
regard  this  point  as  movable.  Others  hold  that  any  con- 
ception of  consciousness  which  forces  its  adherents  to  such 
a  conclusion  ought  to  be  considered  as  reduced  to  an  ab- 
surdity. Recent  observations  concerning  multiple  con- 
sciousness strengthen  indications  previously  known  that 
the  unity  of  consciousness  is  somewhat  illusory;  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  does  not  support  the  notion  of  an 
absolute  centralization  of  the  power  of  forming  ideas. — 
Sentient  soul,  the  soul  as  affected  by  the  senses,  or  as 
possessing  sentience. =Syn.  1  and  2.  Intellect,  Spirit,  etc. 
See  vnind^. — 4.  Ardor,  force. 

soul^t  (sol),  V.  t.    [<  ME.  sowlen;  <  souP-,  n.]    To 
endue  with  a  soiil. 

The  gost  that  fro  the  fader  gan  precede 
Hath  sowled  hem  withouten  any  drede. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  329. 

soul^  (sol  or  sol),  n.  [Also  sool;  <  ME.  soule, 
sowle,  souel,  saule,  saulee,  food,  =  Dan.  sul,  meat 
eaten  with  bread.]  Anything  eaten  with  bread ; 
a  relish,  as  butter,  cheese,  milk,  or  preserves ; 
that  which  satisfies.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Maria  Egyptiaca  eet  in  thyrty  wynter 
Bote  thre  lytel  loues  [loaves],  and  loue  [love]  was  her  sowel. 
Piers  Plouiman(C),  xviii.  24. 

SOUl^t.K.    [,<soul%n.;  ci.soilK']    To  afford  suit- 
able sustenance ;  satisfy  with  food ;  satiate. 
I  haue,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese, 
As  good  as  tooth  may  chawe. 
And  bread  and  wildings  sovling  welL 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iv.  32. 

soul-alet,  »■    Same  as  dirge-ale. 

Soulamea  (s6-la'me-a),  n.      [NL.   (Lamarck, 

1783),  <  soulamoe,  its'name  in  the  Moluccas,  said 

to  mean  '  king  of  bitters.']    A  genus  of  poly- 

petalous  shrubs,  of  the  order  Simarubacex  and 
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tribe  Pieramniea:,  f olmeriy  referred  to  the  Poly- 
galaceie.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  three- 
parted  calyx,  three  linear  petals,  six  stamens,  and  a  two- 
celled  ovanr  with  solitary  ovules.  There  are  2  species,  both 
tropical.  They  bear  long  petioled,  thin,  entire  leaves,  and 
axillary  spikes  of  small  pedicelled  flowers.  For  &  amara, 
a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Ireland,  see 
bitter-king. 
BOUl-bellt  (sol'bel),  n.  [<  somJI  +  &eia.]  The 
passing-bell. 

Ve  call  them  Baidbells  for  that  they  signify  the  depart- 
ure of  the  soul,  not  for  that  they  help  the  passage  of  the 
soul.  Bp.  Hall,  Apol.  against  Brownistg,  §  43. 

soul-blind  (sol'blind),  a.  Destitute  of  the  sen- 
sation of  light  and  of  every  image  of  it. 

soul-blindness  (sol' blind  ■'nes),  n.  Defective 
power  of  recognizing  objects  seen,  due  to  cere- 
bral lesion,  without  actual  blindness  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  psychic  defect. 

soul-caket  (sol'kali:),  n.  A  cake  of  sweetened 
bread  formerly  distributed  at  church  doors  on 
All  Souls'  day.    See  soul-paper. 

soul-candlet  (s6rkan"dl),  n.  [<  ME.  sauleean- 
del;  <  souP-  +  candle.']  One  of  the  wax-lights 
placed  about  a  dead  body. 

Four  savlecandeU  shall  be  found,  and  used  in  the  burial 
services.  English  Guda  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  184. 

soul-curert  (s61'kar"6r),  n.  One  who  has  a 
cure  of  souls ;  a  parson. 

Peace,  I  say,  Oallia  and  Gaul,  French  and  Welsh,  «ou2- 
ewrer  and  body-ourer !         STidk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  1. 100. 

soul-deaf  (sdl'def ),  a.    Destitute  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound  and  of  every  reminiscence  of  it. 
soul-deafness  (sol'def  "nes),  n.    Deprivation  of 
all  sensation  and  reminiscence  of  sound. 
souldert,  «.  and  v.    An  obsolete  variant  of  sol- 
der. 

souldiert,  souldiourt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of 
soldier. 

souled  (sold),  a.    [<  ME.  souled;  <  souU  +  -ed2.] 
Having  a  soul  or  mind;  instinct  with  soul  or 
feeling :  used  chiefly  in  composition :  as,  high- 
souled,  Taea,n-souled. 
Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wonld'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely  souTd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before? 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  IS.'i. 

soul-fearing  (sol'fer'ing),  a.  Terrifying  the 
soul;  appaUing.    [Bare.] 

Till  their  [cannon's]  sotd-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  L  383. 

soulfref,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  sulphur. 

soulful  (sol'ftd),  a.  [<  soun  +  -/«?.]  Pull  of 
soul,  emotion,  or  feeling;  expressive  of  senti- 
ment or  emotion. 

There  wasn't  a  sounding-line  on  board  that  would  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  her  aou^fvi  eyes. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  58. 

soulfully  (s61'fftl-i),  adv.  In  a  soulful  or  feel- 
ing manner. 

soiufulness  (sol'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  soulful;  feeling.  Andover  Bev., 
VII.  37. 

SOUlili,  n.  [Javanese.]  One  of  the  sacred 
monkeys  of  Java,  Semnopithecm  mitratus,  with 
a  black  peaked  bonnet  suggesting  a  miter. 

SOuUsh  (so'lish),  a.  [<  souP-  +  -isfei.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  soul.    Byrom.    [Eare.] 

The  .  .  .  psychical  (or  niuJuA)  man. 
J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  its  Truths  and  Errors,  p.  181. 

soul-killing  (s6rkil'''ing),  a.  Destroying  the 
soul;  ruining  the  spiritual  nature.  Shak., 
C.  of  E.,  i.  2.  100. 

soulless  (sol'les),  a.  [<  ME.  "soulles,  <  AS. 
sdwlleas,  sdwolleds,  soulless,  lifeless,  irrational, 
<  sdwol,  soul,  life,  +  -leds,  E.  -less.]  1.  Hav- 
ing no  Uf  e  or  soul ;  dead. 

Their  holiness  is  the  very  outward  work  itself,  being  a 
brainless  head  and  sovlless  body. 
SirE.  Sandyt,  State  of  Religion  (ed.  1605),  X  4.  (Latham.) 

2.  Having  no  soul  or  spirit. — 3.  Having  or  ex- 
pressing no  thought  or  emotion;  expression- 
less. 

Having  lain  long  with  blank  and  souHaa  eyes, 

He  sat  up  suddenly.  Browning,  Paracelsus,  iii. 

4.  Without  greatness  or  nobleness  of  mind; 
mean;  spiritless;  base. 

Slave,  sovUegg  villain,  dog  I 
O  rarely  base !         Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 157. 

SOUllessness  (sol'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing without  soul,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

A  certain  xmlleimem  and  absence  of  ennobling  ideals  in 
the  national  character.        The  Academy,  No.  876,  p.  109. 

SOUl-massf  (sol'mas),  n.    A  mass  for  the  dead. 
SOUl-massingt  (s61'mas*ing),  ».     The  saying 
of  masses  for  the  dead. 
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So  doth  it  cast  down  all  their  ioul-mamng  and  foolish 
foundations  for  such  as  be  dead  and  past  the  ministry  of 
God's  word. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853X  II.  278. 

soul-papert  (sol'pa'pfer),  n.  A  paper  or  parch- 
ment bearing  an  inscription  soliciting  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  some  departed  person  or  per- 
sons. Soul-papers  were  given  away  with  soul- 
cakes  on  All  Souls'  day. 

soul-pennyt  (sorpen'i),  n.  An  offering  toward 
the  expense  of  saying  masses  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed. 

The  Dean  shall  have,  for  collecting  the  iovl-penniea  from 
the  bretheren,  on  the  first  day,  IJ.  d.  out  of  the  goods  of 
the  gUd.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  181. 

SOul-SCOtt  (sol'skot),  n.  [Prop.  souUscat,  repr. 
AS.  sawel-sceat,  sdwl-sceat,  money  paid  at  the 
open  grave  for  the  repose  of  the  soul,  <  sawel, 
soul,  +  sceat,  money:  see  souX^  and  scaO-,  and 
cf.  scofi,  shoP'.]  In  old  eccles.  law,  a  funeral 
payment,  formerly  made  at  the  grave,  usually 
to  the  parish  priest  in  whose  church  service 
for  the  departed  had  been  said;  a  mortuary. 
Also  soul-shot. 

On  each  side  of  this  bier  kneeled  three  priests,  who 
told  their  beads  and  muttered  their  prayers  with  the 
greatest  signs  of  external  devotion.  For  this  service  a 
splendid  smd-seat  was  paid  to  the  convent  of  Saint  Ed- 
mund's by  the  mother  of  the  deceased. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xlii. 

Those  among  the  dead  man's  friends  and  kinstolks  who 
wished  had  come  and  brought  the  and-shot,  as  their  gift 
at  the  oflertoty  of  that  holy  sacrifice. 

Sock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  306. 

soul-shott  (s6rshot),».    See  soul-scot. 
soul-sick  (sol'sik),  a.    Diseased  or  distressed 
in  mind  or  soul;  morally  diseased.     [Bare.] 

I  am  sovl-gick, 
And  wither  with  the  fear  of  one  condemn'd, 
Till  I  have  got  your  pardon. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

soul-silverh  n.  [<  souP  +  silver. ]  The  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  wages  of  a  retainer  or  servant, 
(jriginally  paid  in  food,  but  afterward  com- 
muted into  a  money  payment.    Halliwell. 

soul-sleeper  (s61'sle"p6r),  n.     Same  stapsycho- 


soul-stuff  (sol'stuf),  n.  The  hypothetical  sub- 
stance of  the  soul;  psychoplasm.  See  mind- 
stuff. 

soul-vezed  (sol'vekst),  a.  Disturbed  or  dis- 
tressed in  spirit.    Shale,  W.  T.,  v.  1.  59. 

SOUm,  sowni(soum),m.  [Avar,  of s«to2,  amount, 
proportion:  aeesum^.]  Theproportion  of  cattle 
or  sheep  suitable  to  any  pasture,  or  vice  versa: 
as,  a  soum  of  sheep,  as  many  sheep  as  a  certain 
amount  of  pasturage  will  support;  a  soum  of 
grass  or  land,  as  much  as  will  pasttire  one  cow 
or  five  sheep.     [Scotch.] 

soum,  so'wm  (soum),  v.  i.  [<  soum,  sowm,  m.]  To 
calculate  and  determine  what  number  of  cat- 
tle or  sheep  a  certain  piece  of  land  will  sup- 
port. [Scotch.]— Soum  and  roum,  to  pasture  [in 
summer]  and  fodder  [in  winter].  Jamieson. — Souming 
and  rouming,  in  Scots  law,  the  action  whereby  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  to  be  brought  upon  a  common  by  the  persons 
respectively  having  a  servitude  of  pasturage  may  be  as- 
certained. The  criterion  is  the  number  of  cattle  which 
each  of  the  dominant  proprietors  is  able  to  fodder  during 
winter.  Strictly  speaking,  to  soum  a  common  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  several  soums  it  may  hold,  and  to  roum  it  is  to 
portion  it  out  among  the  dominant  proprietors. 

SOUnlf,  V.    An  obsolete  variant  of  swoon. 

soun^t,  n.  and  v.   An  original  spelling  of  sound^. 

sound^  (sound),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  sound,  sond, 
sund,  isund,  <  AS.  gesund  (=  OS.  gesund  = 
OPries.  sund,  sond  =  MD.  ghesond,  D.  gezond  = 
ML(J.  gesunt,  LG.  gesund,  sund  =  OHG.  gisunt, 
MHfjr.gesunt,  G. gesund  =  Sw.  Dan.  sund),  sound; 
<  ge-,  a  collective  and  generalizingprefix (see  i-), 
+  *sund,  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  akin  to 
L.  sanus,  whole,  sound:  see  sane^.]  I.  a.  1. 
Healthy;  not  diseased;  having  all  the  organs 
and  faculties  complete  and  in  perfect  action : 
as,  a  sound  mind;  a  sound  body. 

Ef  horn  child  is  hoi  and  sund. 
And  Athnlf  bithute  [without]  wnnd. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

Thaugh  he  falle,  he  falleth  nat  bote  as  ho  fuUe  in  a  bote. 

That  ay  is  saf  and  sour^  that  sitteth  with-ynne  the  horde. 

Piers  Plourman  (C),  xi.  40. 

tlniversal  distrust  is  so  unnatural,  indeed,  that  it  never 

prevails  in  a  sound  mind.    Chanmrig,  Perfect  Life,  p.  101. 

2.  Whole;  uninjured;  unhurt;  immntilated; 
not  lacerated  or  bruised:  as,  a  sound  limb. 

Thou  dost  breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed'stnot;  speak'st;  artnwmf. 
Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  62. 

3.  Free  from  special  defect,  decay,  or  injury; 
unimpaired;  not  deteriorated:  as,  a  sound  ship; 
sound  fruit;  a  sound  constitution. 


sound 

Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  v.  8.  68. 
Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 
And  she  may  fioat  again. 

Ctmper,  Loss  of  the  Boyal  Oeorge. 
A  cellar  of  sound  liquor,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  pretty  daugh- 
ter. Scott,  Kenilwortli,  L 

4.  Morally  healthy;  honest;  honorable;  vir- 
tuous; blameless. 

In  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Bare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VUL,  iti.  2.  274. 

5.  Without  defect  or  flaw  in  logic ;  founded  in 
truth;  firm;  strong;  valid;  that  cannot  be  re- 
futed or  overthrown :  as,  a  sound  argument. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  nis  sound  advice. 

Shjtk.,  Lucrece,  L  1409, 
Rules  of  life,  sound  as  the  Time  could  bear. 

WordmoorOi,  OS  Saint  Bees'  Heads, 

6.  Eight;  correct;  well-founded;  free  from 
error ;  pure :  as,  sound  doctrine. 

It  is  out  of  doubt  that  the  first  state  of  things  was  best, 

that  in  the  prime  of  Christian  religion  faith  was  soundest. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  2. 

Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  2  Tim.  i.  13. 

7.  Beasoning  accurately j  logical;  clear-mind- 
ed; free  from  erroneous  ideas ;  orthodox. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ill  £ 
A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse 
May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

CoTvper,  Yearly  Distress; 

8.  Pounded  in  right  and  law;  legal;  not  de- 
fective in  law:  as,  a  soM»(Z  title ;  «OMn^  justice. 

They  reserved  theyr  titles,  tenures,  and  slgnioryes  whole 
and  sound  to  themselves.  .         Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Here  by  equity  we  mean  nothing  but  the  (ourwZ  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  Blaekstone,  Com.,  IIL  xxvlL 

9.  Unbroken  and  deep;  undisturbed:  said  of 
sleep. 

Let  no  man  fear  to  die ;  we  love  to  sleep  aU, 

And  death  is  but  the  sounder  deep. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenanf^  ilL  6. 
New  waked  from  soundest  sleep, 
Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  '     UUton,  P.  L.,  viil  253L 

10.  Thorough;  complete;  hearty. 

Themen  .  .  .  give  8(mn(2  strokes  with  their  clubs  where, 
with  they  light.  Abp.  Abbot. 

11.  Of  financial  condition,  solvent;  strong; 
not  undermined  by  loss  or  waste :  as,  that  bank 

is  one  of  our  soMwdes*  institutions As  sound  as 

a  roacli.  See  roach^.—  Sound  and  disposing  mind 
asiATaGjaoTy,  in  the  law  qf  wills.  See  memory. — Sound 
mind.  See  insanUy. — Sound  OU  the  goose.  See  goose. 
=Syn.  1.  Hearty,  hale,  hardy,  vigorous. — 3.  Entire,  un- 
broken, undecayed.— 6  and  7.  Sane,  rational,  sensible. 

II.t  n.  Safety.     [Bare.] 
OuTgoddis  the  goueme,  &  soche  grace  lene 
That  thou  the  victorie  wyn,  thi  worship  to  saue. 
And  to  this  Cltie  in  sound  thi  seluyn  may  come. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6185. 
SOundlt(Boiind),».   [<  ME.  sounder!,;  <  sound^,  a.] 
I,  trans.  To  heal;  make  sound. 

Ferther  wol  I  never  founde 
TSan  other  help,  my  sores  for  to  souiuZe. 

Ciiaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  L  242. 

n,  intrans.  To  become  soimd ;  heal. 
Thro  girt  with  mony  a  wonnde. 
That  lykly  ar  never  for  to  sounds. 
Lydgaie,  Complaint  of  the  Black  Enlght,  L  292. 

soundl  (sound),  odi).  [<  sowwdl,  a.]  Soundly; 
heartily;  thoroughly;  deeply:  now  used  only 
of  sleeping. 

So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  mought  him  awake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  L  42. 

Till  he  tell  the  truth. 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4.  61. 
Every  soul  thionghont  the  town  being  sound  asleep  be- 
fore nine  o'clock.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  176. 
S0Und2  (sound),  n.  [<  ME.  sound,  sund,  <  AS. 
d,  a  sound,  a  strait  of  the  sea  (=  MD.  sond, 
■a,  D.  sond,  sont,  sond  =  MHG.  G.  sund  =  Icel. 
Sw.  Dan.  sund,  a  sound),  also,  in  AS.  and  Icei., 
swimming ;  contracted  from  orig.  "saumd.  < 
swimmam,  (pp.  swummen),  swim:  see  swim.  Cf. 
soun^.]  A  narrow  passage  of  water  not  a 
stream,  as  a  strait  between  the  mainland  and 
an  isle,  or  a  strait  connecting  two  seas,  or  con- 
necting a  sea  or  lake  with  the  ocean:  as.  Long 
Island  Sound;  the  Sound  (between  Denmark 
and  Sweden). 

Behold,  I  come,  sent  from  the  Stygian  sound. 

As  a  dire  vapour.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline^  L  X. 

And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound. 

Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound. 

o™   .> ..  o     ^    ,     I'onsfeUou!,  Skeleton  In  Annon 

Sound  dues.    See  duel. 


sound 

SOOnd^  (sound),  n.  [<  ME.  sounde;  cf .  Icel.  swnd- 
magi,  the  sound  of  a  fish,  lit.  'swimming-maw': 
see  soundt^  and  mawl.]  In  zool. :  (a)  The  swim- 
ming-bladder or  air-bladder  of  a  nsh.  The  sound 
is  a  hollow  vesicular  organ,  originating  from  the  digestive 
tract— in  fact,  a  rudimentary  lung,  the  actual  homologue 
of  the  lungs  of  air-breathing  vertebrates,  though  in  fishes, 
as  in  other  branchiates,  respiration  is  effected  by  gills. 
(See  air-bladder.)  Some  fishes'  sounds  are  an  esteemed  ar- 
ticle of  food,  as  that  of  the  cod,  which  when  fried  is  some- 
thing like  an  oyster  so  cooked ;  others  are  valuable  as  a 
source  of  isinglass. 
Sounde  of  a  fysshe,  cannon.       PaZsgrave.    (BalUwell.) 

Of  [fishes']  umnds  we  make  isinglass. 

Qddgmtth,  Int.  to  Brookes's  Nat.  Hist.,  in. 

(6)  A  cuttlefish. 
60Und^  (sound),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sownde; 
<  ME.  sounden  (=  D.  sonderen  =  Gr.  sondiren  = 
8w.  sondera  =  Dan.  sondere),  <  OP.  (and  P.) 
Bonder  =  Sp.  Pg.  sondar,  sound;  (o)  perhy>s  < 
MD.  sond,  sund  =  AS.  sund  =  Icel.  8w.  Dan. 
sund,  a  strait,  sound  (cf.  AS.  sund-gyrd,  a 
sounding-rod,  simd-Une,  a  sounding-line:  see 
sound^) ;  (&)  otherwise  perhaps  <  L.  *sulyimdare, 
submerge:  see  sub-  and  ound,  undulate.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  measure  the  depth  of:  fathom; 
try  or  test,  as  the  depth  of  water  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ground,  by  sinking  a  plummet  or  lead 
attached  to  a  line  on  which  is  marked  the  num- 
ber of  fathoms.  Machines  of  various  kinds  are  also 
used  to  indicate  the  depth  to  which  the  lead  has  descended. 
A  cavity  in  the  lower  end  of  the  lead  is  partially  filled  with 


Apparatus  used  in  Sounding. 

A.  B.C.  Brooke's  Deep-sea  Sounding-apparatus :  a,  rod  witli  lioms 
b  pivoted  thereto :  c,  sounding-line :  a,  wires  by  which  the  lead  t  is 
attached  to  the  horns,  connected  with  a  washer /"under  the  lead ;  A. 
opening  in  lower  end  of  rod,  by  which  specimens  of  the  Ixittom  may  be 
secured.  When  the  rod  strikes  the  bottom,  the  lead  slides  downward, 
bringing  the  horns  into  the  position  shown  in  £,  and  releasing  the 
wires  d  and  the  lead:  the  rod  only  is  then  drawn  up,  leaving  the  lead 
at  the  bottom.  ...  .,       .     , 

V.E.  British  Navy  Sounding-apparatus:  a.  lead:  *,  counterpoised 
hooks  which  engage  the  loop  at  the  top  of  the  lead :  rf,  wedge-shaped 
cup  for  specimens,  attached  by  cord  or  wire  to  the  pivot  of  the  hooks : 
e,  attachment  for  the  sounding-line  or  -wire.  When  the  cup  rf  touches 
bottom,  the  hooks  b  drop  into  the  position  shown  in  E;  the  sinker 
or  lead  then  drops  over,  releasing  the  cup,  and  this,  with  its  specimen 
and  the  hooks,  is  drawn  to  the  surface. 

tallow,  by  means  of  which  some  part  of  the  earth,  sand, 
gravel,  shells,  etc.,  of  the  bottom  adhere  to  it  and  are 
^awn  up.  Numerous  devices  are  in  use  for  testing  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  as  a  pair  of  large  forceps  or  scoops 
carried  down  by  a  weight,  which  are  closed  when  they 


Taselli's  Sounding-apparatus. 
a  and  6,  arms  pivoted  to  c;  d.  lead,  which  is  attached  to  a  stem 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  crosspiece.  When  the  arms  are  raised  into 
the  position  shown  in  .,4,  the  crosspiece  engages  them  and  holds  them 
in  that  position  till  the  lead  strikes  the  bottom ;  they  are  then  released, 
and  fan  into  the  position  shown  in  S.  The  cups  (shown  in  the  cuts),  on 
closing,  scoop  up  a  specimen  of  the  bottom. 

strike  the  ground,  and  so  inclose  some  of  the  sand,  shells, 
etc. ,  a  cup  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  leaden  weight,  which  is 
closed  by  a  leathern  cover  when  full,  etc.  See  the  accom- 
panying cuts  of  apparatus  used  in  sounding.  Brooke's  ap- 
paratus is  said  to  be  the  first  by  which  soundings  of  over 
2,000  fathoms  were  made  and  specimens  of  the  bottom 
obtained. 

Go  Bownd  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets; 

Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea. 

Shak,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  3.  7. 

Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  smtnd  the  abyss. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

2.  In  sv/rg.,  to  examine  by  means  of  a  sound  or 
probe,  especially  the  bladder,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  stone  is  present  or  not. 

By  a  precious  oyle  Doctor  Busaell  at  the  first  applyed  to 
It  when  he  tmmded  it  with  probe  (ere  night)  his  torment- 
ing paine  was  .  .  .  well  asswaged.  .;  ,-„ 

Quoted  In  Cajrf.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 179. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  try;  examine;  discover,  or 
endeavor  to  discover,  that  which  is  concealed  in 
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the  mind  of;  search  out  the  intention,  opinion, 
will,  or  wish  of. 

It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one  deals,  afar 
off,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first,  except  you  mean  to 
surprise  him  by  some  short  question. 

Bacon,  Negotiating  (ed.  1887). 
I  have  sounded  him  already  at  a  distance,  and  find  all 
his  answers  exactly  to  our  wish. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Han,  ii. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  (water)  in  a  ship's 
hold  by  lowering  a  sounding-rod  into  the  pump- 
well. —  5.  To  make  a  sounding  with,  or  carry 
down  in  sounding,  as  a  whale  the  tow-line  of  a 
boat.— To  sound  a  line,  to  sound  ajllines.  Seeline^. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  use  the  liue  and  lead  in 
searching  the  depth  of  water. 

I  sovmde,  as  a  schyppe  man  soumdeth  in  the  see  with  his 
plommet  to  knowe  the  deppeth  of  the  see.    Je  pilote. 

Palsgrave,  p.  726. 

The  shipmen . . .  sounded,  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms. 

Acts  xxvii.  27,  2S. 

2.  Topenetrate  to  the  bottom;  reach  the  depth. 

For  certes,  lord,  so  sore  hath  she  me  wounded 
That  stood  in  blake,  with  lokynge  of  hire  eighen, 
That  to  myn  hertis  botme  it  is  ysounded, 

ChoMcer,  Troilus,  ii.  635. 

3.  To  descend  to  the  bottom;  dive:  said  of  fish 
and  other  marine  animals,  when  a  sperm-whale 
sounds,  the  fore  parts  are  lifted  a  little  out  of  water,  a 
strong  spout  is  given,  the  nose  is  dipped,  the  back  and 
small  are  rounded  up,  the  body  bends  on  a  cross-axis,  the 
flukes  are  thrown  up  20  or  30  feet,  and  the  whale  goes 
straight  down  head  first,  in  less  than  its  own  length  of 
water. 

sound*  (sound),  TO.  [=  D.  G-.  Dan.  sonde  =  Sw. 
sond,  <  P.  son^,  a  probe,  a  sounding-lead,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  sonda,  a  sound;  from  the  verb :  see  soun^, 
r.]  In  siirg.j  any  elongated  instilment,  usual- 
ly metallic,  by  which  cavities  of  the  body  are 
sounded  or  explored;  a  probe;  specifically, 
an  instrument  used  for  exploring  or  dilating 
the  urethra,  or  for  searching  the  bladder  for 
stone. 

sound^  (sound),  n.  [<  ME.  sownde  (with  ex- 
crescent d),  soun,  sown,  sowne,  son,  <  OP.  soun, 
son,  sun,  P.  son  =  Pr.  son,  so  =  Sp.  son  =  Pg. 
som  =  It.  suono  =  Icel.  sonn,  a  sound,  <  L.  so- 
nus,  a  sound ;  cf .  Skt.  svana,  sound,  V  svan, 
sound.  Cf.  smmd^,  v.,  and  see  assonant,  eon- 
sonant,  dissonant,  resonant,  person,  parson,  re- 
soimd,  sonata,  sonnet,  sonorous,  sonant,  uni- 
son, etc.]  1.  The  sensation  produced  through 
the  ear,  or  organ  of  hearing;  in  the  physical 
sense,  either  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding- 
body  itself,  or  those  of  the  air  or  other  medium, 
which  are  caused  by  the  sounding-body,  and 
which  immediately  affect  the  ear.  a  musical 
sound,  or  tone,  is  produced  by  a  continued  and  regular  se- 
ries of  vibrations  (or,  in  the  physical  sense,  may  be  said  to 
be  these  vibrations  themselves) ;  while  a  naUe  is  caused 
either  by  a  single  impulse,  as  an  electrical  spark,  or  by  a 
series  of  impulses  following  at  irregular  intervals.  A 
sounding-body  is  a  body  which  is  in  such  a  state  of  vi- 
bration as  to  produce  a  sound  (see  vOyraMon).  Thus,  a 
tuning-fork,  a  bell,  or  a  piano-string,  if  struck,  will,  in 
consequence  of  its  elasticity,  continue  to  vibrate  for 
some  time,  producing,  in  the  proper  medium,  a  sound; 
similarly,  the  column  of  air  in  an  organ-;pipe  becomes 
a  sounding-body  when  a  current  of  air  is  continually 
forced  through  the  mouthpiece  past  the  lip ;  again,  an 
inelastic  body,  as  a  card,  may  become  a  sounding-body 
if  it  receives  a  series  of  blows  at  regular  intervals  and 
in  suificient^  rapid  succession,  as  from  the  teeth  of  a 
revolving  cog-wheel.  The  vibrations  of  the  sounding- 
body  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  intervening  medium, 
which  is  usually  the  air,  but  may  be  any  other  gas,  a  liquid 
(as  water),  or  an  elastic  solid.  The  presence  of  such  a 
medium  is  essential,  for  sound  is  not  propagated  in  a  vac- 
uum. The  vibirations  of  the  sounding-body,  as  a  tuning- 
fork,  produce  in  the  medium  a  series  of  waves  (see  wave) 
of  condensation  and  raietaction,  which  are  propagated  in 
all  directions  with  a  velocity  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  medium  and  its  temperature— for  example,  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  air  is  about  1,090  feet  per  second  at 
32°  r.  (0°  0.),  and  increases  slightly  as  the  temperature  rises ; 
In  other  gases  the  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  density ;  it  is  consequently  nearly  four  times 
as  great  in  hydrogen.  In  liquids  the  velocity  is  greater 
than  in  air— for  water,  somewhat  more  than  four  tunes 
as  great.  In  solids  the  velocity  varies  very  widely,  being 
relatively  small  in  inelastic  substances  like  wax  and  lead, 
and  very  great  (two  to  three  miles  per  second)  in  wood 
and  steel.  Sound-waves  may  differ  (1)  in  their  wave- 
length —that  is,  in  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second ; 
(2)  in  the  amplitude  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  forming 
them;  and  (3)  in  their  form,  as  to  whether  they  are  sim- 
ple, and  consist  of  a  single  series  of  pendulum-like  vibra- 
tions, or  are  compound,  and  formed  of  several  such  series 
superimposed  upon  each  other.  Corresponding  to  these 
differences  in  the  sound-waves,  the  sounds  perceived  by 
the  ear  differ  in  three  ways:  (1)  They  differ  in  ^teft.  If 
the  sound-waves  are  long  and  the  number  of  yiDrations 
few  per  second,  the  pitch  is  said  to  be  low  and  the  sound 
is  called  gram  ;  as  the  number  of  vibrations  increases,  the 
pitch  is  said  to  rUe  and  the  sound  to  be  high^;  il  the 
number  of  vibrations  is  very  great  and  the  length  of  the 
waves  correspondingly  small,  the  sound  becomes  shriU 
and  piercing.-  It  is  found  that  the  vibrations  must  be  as 
numerous  as  24  per  second  in  order  that  the  ear  may  be 
able  to  unite  them  as  a  continuous  sound.  Smularly,  if 
the  vibrations  exceed  30,000  to  40,000  per  second,  they 
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cease  to  produce  any  sensation  upon  the  ear.  (2)  Sounds 
differ  in  intensity  or  loudness.  Primarily  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations; 
it  diminishes  with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
sounding-body ;  it  also  diminishes  as  the  density  of  the  air 
or  other  medium  decreases,  and  is  increased  by  the  prox- 
imity of  a  sonorous  body  which  can  vibrate  in  unison  with 
it.  (S)  Sounds  differ  in  qualily  or  Umlyre,  that  property  by 
which  we  distinguish  between  the  same  tone  as  sounded 
upon  two  different  musical  instruments,  as  a  piano  and  a 
violin.  Thisdifferenceisduetothefactthatanoteproduced 
by  a  musical  instrument  is  in  general  a  compound  note, 
consisting  of  the  fundamental  note,  the  pitch  of  which  the 
ear  perceives,  and  with  it  a  number  of  higher  notes  of  small 
intensity  whose  vibmtions  as  compared  with  the  funda- 
mental note  are  usually  as  the  numbers  2.  3,  4,  6,  6,  etc. 
These  upper  notes,  harmonics  or  over-tones  (see  harmonic), 
blend  witti  the  fundamental  note,  and  upon  their  num- 
ber and  relative  intensity,  consequently,  the  resultant 
combined  effect  upon  the  ear,  or  the  quality  of  the  note, 
depends.  Sound-waves  may,  like  light-waves,  be  reflected 
from  an  opposing  surface  (see  rejkction,  echo,  resonance) ; 
they  may  be  refracted,  or  suffer  a  change  of  direction,  la 
passing  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density ; 
they  may  suffer  diffraction ;  and  they  may  also  suffer  inter- 
ference,- giving  rise  to  the  pulsations  of  sounds  called  beats. 
See  beati,  7. 

2.  A  particular  quality  or  character  of  tone, 
producing  a  certain  effect  on  the  hearer,  or 
suggesting  a  particular  cause ;  tone;  note:  as, 
a  joyful  sownd;  a  sound  of  woe. 

There  is  a  smmd  of  abundance  of  rain.     1  EL  xviiL  41. 

Doug.  That 's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 
War.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Sfcoft.,1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 128. 

The  sound  of  a  sea  without  wind  is  about  them. 

Swiribume,  Hesperia. 

3.  Vocal  utterance. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  365. 

4.  Hearing-distance;  ear-shot. 

Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde-park  Ckcus  grow. 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  iv.  118. 

5.  Empty  and  unmeaning  noise. 

A  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound,  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  T.  6.  27. 

6.  Same  as  signal,  2.— Anacamptle  Bounds.  See 
anacamfpUc.  —  BlOOd-BOUndB,  in  ameuUation,  anemic 
murmurs.— Broncblal  sound,  the  normal  bronchial 
breathing-sound.— Cardiac  BOUndB,  the  heart-sounds. 
— ChaxacteristiC  sound.  See  cha/racteristie  letter,  un- 
der eharacterisUc.—  Cogged  bieath-BOUnd.  See  breath- 
sound.— VrictUm  Bouna.  See  friction-sound. — Refrac- 
tion of  sound.  See  refraction. — Kesplratoiy  sounds. 
See  respiratory.— 10  read  by  sound,  in  teleg.  See  readl. 
=Syn.  1.  Noise,  Sound,  Tone.  Jfoise  is  that  effect  upon 
the  ears  which  does  not  convey,  and  is  not  meant  to  con- 
vey, any  meaning :  as,  the  njtise  made  by  a  falling  chim- 
ney ;  street  noises.  Sound  is  a  general  word,  covering  noise 
and  intelligible  impressions  upon  the  auditory  nerves: 
as,  the  sound  of  cannon,  of  hoofs,  of  a  trumpet,  of  prayer. 
Tone  is  smtnd  regarded  as  having  a  definite  place  on  the 
musical  scale,  or  as  modified  by  feeling  or  physical  affec- 
tions, or  as  being  the  distinctive  quality  of  sound  possess- 
ed by  a  person  or  thing  permanently  or  temporarily :  as, 
bis  tones  were  those  of  anger ;  a  piano  of  peculiarly  rich 
torn.  For  technical  distinctions,  see  def.  1  above,  nois^ 
and  tone. 

sound^  (sound),  V.  [<  ME.  sownden,  sounen, 
sownen,  sunen,  \  OP.  suner,  soner,  P.  sonner  = 
Pr.  Sp.  sonar  =  Pg.  soar  =  It.  sonare  (=  Icel. 
sona),  <  L.  sonare,  sound,  <  sonus,  a  sound:  see 
sound^,  «.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  vibra- 
tions affecting  the  ear;  cause  the  sensation  of 
sound;  make  a  noise;  produce  a  sound ;_  also, 
to  strike  the  organs  of  hearing  with  a  particular 
effect;  produce  a  specified  audible  effect:  as, 
the  wind  sounds  melancholy. 

Ther  herde  I  pleyen  on  an  harpe, 
That  soun£d  bothe  wel  and  sharpe, 
Orpheus  tul  craf  tely. 

Chmuer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1202. 

0  earth,  that  soundest  hollow  under  me. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

2.  To  cause  something  (as  an  instrument)  to 

sound ;  make  music. 

The  singers  sang,  and  the  trumpeters  sounded. 

2  Chron.  xxix.  28. 

3.  To  seem  or  appear  when  uttered;  appear 
on  narration:  as,  a  statement  that  sounds  like 
a  fiction. 

How  oddly  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  I 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 197. 

All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die  • 

I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever 

To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  11. 

Your  father  never  dropped  a  syllable  which  should 

sound  toward  the  asking  me  to  assist  him  in  his  adversity. 

Godwin,  Fleetwood,  xix. 

4.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound ;  be  spread  or  pub- 
lished. 


From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord. 


1  Thes.  L  & 
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5;  To  tend;  incline.     [Now  rare.] 

Alle  hire  wordes  moore  and  lesse, 
Sownynge  in  vertu  and  in  gentllesse. 

Chaxuxr,  Physician's  Tale,  1.  64. 
Seyng  any  thyng  townyng  to  treson. 

Pashm  Letterg,  1. 183. 
-All  such  thingis  as  8&ume  wyth  or  ayenst  the  common 
wele.  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  88. 

6t.  To  resound. 

The  shippea  hereupon  discharge  their  Ordinance,  .  .  . 
insomuch  that  the  tops  of  the  hilles  smnied  therewith. 

HaMuyVg  Voyages,  I.  246. 
To  sound  in  damages,  in  law,  to  hare  as  its  object  the 
recovery  of  damages :  said  of  an  action  brought^  not  for 
the  recovery  of  a  specific  thing,  as  replevin  or  an  action 
of  debt,  but  for  damages  only,  as  for  trespass,  etc. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  produce  sound;  set 
in  audible  vibration. 

A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  sowne. 

Chawxr,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  665. 
1  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility. 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  6. 

2.  To  utter  audibly;  pronounce;  hence,  to 
speak;  express;  repeat. 

But  now  to  yow  rehersen  al  his  speche, 
Or  al  his  woful  wordes  for  to  sovme. 

Chawxr,  l^oilus,  ii.  578. 
Then  1,  a^  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these, 
To  sovmA  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2.  48. 
The  Arab  by  his  desert  well 
.  .  .  hears  his  single  camel's  bell 
SarniA  welcome  to  his  regal  quarters, 

WMttiet,  The  Haschish. 

3.  To  order  or  direct  by  a  sound;  give  a  sig- 
nal for  by  a  certain  sound:  as,  to  sound  a  re- 
treat. 

To  smind  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe. 

Sfuik. ,  Lucrece,  L  471. 

4.  To  spread  by  sound  or  report;  publish,  or 
proclaim;  celebrate  or  honor  by  sounds. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sourid  his  praise. 

Viaum,  P.  L.,  V.  171. 
She  loves  aloft  to  smmi 
The  Man  for  more  than  Mortal  Deeds  renowned. 

Congreve,  Pindaric  Odes,  iL 

5.  To  signify;  import.     [A  Latinism.] 

Hise  resons  he  spak  ful  solempnely, 
Sownynge  alway  thencrees  of  his  wynnyng. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  276. 
If  you  have  ears  that  will  be  pierced  — or  eyes 
That  can  be  opened — a  heart  that  may  be  touched — 
Or  any  part  that  yet  sounds  man  about  you. 

B,  Jonson,  Yolpone,  iiL  6. 
The  cause  of  divorce  mentioned  in  the  law  is  translated 
"some  uncleanness," but  in  Hebrew  it  sounds  "naked- 
ness of  aught,  or  any  real  nakedness."    Milton,  Divorce,  L 

6.  To  examine  by  percussion,  as  a  wall  in  or- 
der to  discover  hollow  places  or  studding;  spe- 
cifically, in  med.,  to  examine  by  percussion  and 
auscultation,  in  order  to  form  a  diagnosis  by 
means  of  sounds  heard :  as,  to  somzd  the  lungs. 

SOUnd^  (sound).  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  con- 
tracted form  of  swound,  swoon. 

BOUIldable  (soun'da-bl),  a.  [<  sound^  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  sounded. 

soundboard  (sound'bord),  n.  1.  In  musical 
instruments,  a  thin  resonant  plate  of  wood  so 
placed  as  to  enhance  the  ^ower  and  quality  of 
the  tones  by  sympathetic  vibration,  in  the  piano- 
forte it  is  placed  just  under  or  behind  the  strings ;  in  the 
pipe-organ  it  forms  the  top  of  the  wind-chest  in  which 
the  pipes  are  inserted ;  in  the  violin,  guitar,  etc.,  it  is  the 
same  as  the  belly — that  is,  the  front  of  the  body.  Great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the  wood 
for  soundboards,  which  is  either  pine  or  spruce-fir.  Also 
sounding-board.  See  cut  under  narp. 
2.  Same  as  sounding-board,  1.  See  cut  under 
abat-voix Pedal  soundboard.    Seepedal. 

sound-boarding  (sound'b6r"ding),  n.  In  carp., 
short  boards  which  are  disposed  transversely 
between  the  joists,  or  fixed  in  a  partition  for 
holding  the  substance  called  pugging,  intended 
to  prevent  sound  from  being  transmitted  from 
one  part  of  a  house  to  another. 

sound-body,  sound-boz,  sound-chest  (sound'- 
bod'i,  -boks,  -chest),  n.    Same  as  resonanee-box. 

sound-bone  (sound'bon),  n.  [<  sound^  +  bone.'] 
The  bone  of  a  fish  lying  close  to  the  sound  or 
air-bladder,  it  is  a  part  of  the  backbone,  consisting 
of  those  vertebrsB  collectively  which  are  ordinarily  cut 
out  in  one  piece  in  splitting  the  fish. 

sound-bow  (sound'bo),  n.  The  thickened  edge 
of  a  bell  against  which  the  clapper  strikes.  In 
stating  the  proportions  of  a  bell,  the  thickness 
of  the  sound-bow  is  usually  taken  as  a  unit. 

BOUnd-deafness  (sound' defines),  n.  Deafness 
to  sound  of  every  pitch  or  quality,  as  distin- 
guished fiOTiLpiteh-deafness  and  timbre-deafness. 

SOnnderH  (soun'der),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
sownder,  <  ME.  soundre,  <  AS.  sunor,  a  herd.] 
1.  A  herd  of  wild  swine. 
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That  men  calleth  a  trip  of  a  tame  swyn  is  called  of  wylde 
swyn  a  soundre:  that  is  to  say,  gif  ther  be  passyd  v.  or  vj. 
togedres.  MS.  BodZ.  646.    (flaUiweU.) 

Now  to  speke  of  the  boore,  the  fyrste  year  he  is 
A  pygge  of  the  sounder  callyd,  as  haue  I  blys ; 
The  seconnde  yere  an  hogge,  and  soo  shall  he  be. 
And  an  hoggestere  whan  he  is  of  yeres  thre ; 
And  when  he  is  foure  yere,  a  boor  shall  he  be, 
From  the  smmder  of  the  swyne  thenne  departyth  he. 
Book  of  St.  Alban's  (ed.  1496),  sig.  d.,  i. 

2.  Ayoimg  wildboar:  an  erroneous  use. 

It  had  so  happened  that  a  sounder  (i.  e, ,  in  the  language 
of  the  period,  a  boar  of  only  two  years  old)  had  crossed 
the  track  of  the  proper  object  of  the  chase. 

Scott,  Qnentin  Durward,  iz. 

Such  then  were  the  pigs  of  Devon,  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  true  wild  descendant,  .  .  .  whereof  many  a 
sounder  still  granted  about  Swinley  down. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  viii. 

sounder^  (soun'd6r),  n.    [<  sound*'  +  -erl.]    A 

sounding-machine Flying  sounder,  an  apparatus, 

devised  by  Thomson,  for  obtaining  deep-sea  soundings,  at 
a  moderate  depth,  without  rounding  to  or  reducing  speed. 
With  this  sounding-machine  a  sounding  was  made  at  a 
depth  of  ISO  fathoms  while  the  steamer  was  moving  at  the 
rate  of  16  knots  an  hour. 

sounder^  (soun'der),  n.  [<  sound^  +  -erl.] 
That  which  sounds ;  specifically,  in  teleg.,  a  re- 
ceiving instrument  in  the  use  of  which  the  mes- 
sage is  read  by  the  sound  produced  by  the  arma- 
ture of  the  electromagnet  in  playing  back  and 
forth  between  its  stops. 

sound-figures  (sound'fig'urz),  n.  pi.  Chladni's 
figures.    See  nodal  lines,  under  nodal. 

sound-hole  (sound'hol),  n.  In  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  viol  and  lute  classes,  an  opening 
in  the  beUy  or  soundboard,  so  shaped  and 
placed  as  to  increase  its  elasticity  and  thus  its 
capacity  for  sympathetic  vibration.  In  the  mod- 
ern violin  and  similar  instruments  there  are  two  sound- 
holes,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  ;  they  are  usuaUy 
called  t\ief -holes,  from  their  shape. 

sounding^  (soun'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  sowndynge, 
sowndyng,  sowninge;  verbal  n.  of  sound^,  v.]  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  measuring  the  depth  of 
anything ;  exploration,  as  with  a  plummet  and 
line,  or  a  sound. — 2.  The  descent  of  a  whale 
or  of  a  fish  to  the  bottom  after  being  harpooned 
or  hooked. —  3.  pi.  The  depth  of  water  in  riv- 
ers, harbors,  along  shores,  and  even  in  the 
open  seas,  which  is  ascertained  in  the  opera- 
tion of  sounding.  The  term  is  also  used  to  signify  any 
place  or  part  of  the  ocean  where  a  deep  sounding-line  will 
reach  the  bottom ;  also,  the  kind  of  ground  or  bottom 
where  the  line  reaches.  Soundings  on  English  and  Ameri- 
can charts  are  expressed  in  fathoms,  except  in  some  har- 
bor-charts where  they  are  in  feet.  See  deep-sea. — In  or 
on  soundings,  (a)  So  near  the  land  that  a  deep-sea 
lead  will  reach  the  bottom.  (&)  In  comparatively  shoal 
water :  said  of  a  whale  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Bering  Sea, 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or  in  bays,  lagoons,  etc.,  whose  depths 
may  be  readily  fathomed.— To  get  on  or  off  soundings,  to 
get  into  or  beyond  water  where  the  bottom  can  be  touched 
by  sounding ;  figuratively,  to  enter  into  a  subject  or  topic 
which  one  is  or  is  not  competent  to  discuss. —  To  strike 
soundings,  to  find  bottom  with  the  deep-sea  lead. 

sounding^  (soun'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  soundyng; 
verbal  n.  of  sound^,  v.]  The  act  of  producing 
a  sound  or  a  noise ;  also,  a  sound  or  a  noise  pro- 
duced; specifically,  in  music,  compare  sonnd^, 
V.  i.,  2. 

Musicians  have  no  gold  for  sounding. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  5. 143. 
The  Stage. 
After  the  second  sounding  [of  the  music]. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 

sounding^  (soun'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  sound^, 
v.]  1.  Causing  or  producing  sound;  sono- 
rous;' resounding;  making  a  noise. 

Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away.  Milton,  Lycidas,  1. 164. 

2.  Having  a  magnificent  or  lofty  sound;  hence, 
bombastic:  as,  mere  sownding  phrases. 

Keep  to  your  subject  close  in  all  you  say ; 
Nor  for  a  somndinn  sentence  ever  stray. 
Dryden  and  Soames,  tr.  of  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry,  i.  182. 

sounding-board  (soun'ding-bord),  n.  1.  A 
canopy  over  a  pulpit,  etc.,  to  direct  the  sound 
of  a  speaker's  voice  toward  the  audience.  See 
abat-voix.    Also  soundboard. 

Since  pulpits  fail,  and  sounding-boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty,  ineffectual  sound. 

Covoper,  Task,  iii.  21. 

2.  In  building,  a  board  used  in  the  deafening  of 
fioors,  partitions,  etc.    See  sornid-boarding. — 

3.  Same  as  soundboard,  1. 
sounding-bottle  (soun'ding-botn),  n.   A  vessel 

for  raising  water  from  a  great  depth  for  exam- 
ination and  analysis.  It  is  generally  made  of  wood, 
and  has  valves  opening  upward  in  the  top  and  bottom.  It 
Is  fixed  on  the  sounding-line  over  the  lead,  so  that  the 
water  passes  through  it  as  the  line  descends ;  but  when  it 
is  drawn  up  the  force  of  gravity  closes  the  valves,  thus  re- 
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taining  the  contents.  It  often  contains  a  thermometer 
for  showing  the  temperature  below  the  surface. 

sounding-lead  (soun'ding-led), ».  The  weight 
used  at  the  end  of  a  sounding-line. 

SO'unding-line  (soun'ding-lin),  n.  A  line  for 
trying  the  depth  of  water. 

SOUndmg-machine  (sonu'ding-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
device  for  taking  deep-sea  soundings.  See 
deep-sea. 

sounding-post  (soun'ding-post),  n.  Same  as 
sound-post. 

sounding-rod  (soun'ding-rod),  re.  A  graduated 
rod  or  piece  of  iron  used  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  water  in  a  ship's  pump-weU,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  hold. 

soundismant,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of 


Then  sent  were  there  sone  soundismen  two 
To  Priam,  the  prise  kyng,  purpos  to  hold. 

Leetruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  8886. 

soundless^  (sound'les),  a.  [<  sotmd^  +  -less.] 
Incapable  of  being  sounded  or  fathomed;  un- 
fathomable. 

He  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride. 

Slutic.,  Sonnets,  Izxx, 

soundless^  (sound'les),  a.  [<  sound^  +  -less.] 
Having  no  sound;  noiseless;  silent;  dumb. 

Cos.  For  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless.  .  .  . 

Bru.  O  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  1. 86. 

sound-line  (sound'lin),  n.  The  tow-line  car- 
ried down  by  a  whale  when  sounding. 

soundly  (sound 'Ii),  od«.  [_<  BOwnS^  + -ly^.]  In 
a  sound  manner,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  sound. 

soundness  (sound'nes),  n.  [<  sounds  +  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  sound,  in  any  sense. =syn.  See 
souTid^,  a. 

sound-post  (sound 'post),  n.  In  musical  in- 
struments of  the  ■viol  class,  a  small  cylindrical 
wooden  prop  orpUlarwhioh  is  inserted  between 
the  belly  and  the  back,  nearly  under  the  treble 
foot  of  the  bridge,  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
crushing  of  the  belly  by  the  tension  of  the  strings,  and  to 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  belly  to  the  back.  Its  mate- 
rial, shape,  and  position  are  of  great  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  quality  and  power  of  the  tone.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  instrument's  souZ  or  voice.  Also  sounding- 
post. 

sound-proof  (sound'prof),  a.  Impervious  to 
sound ;  preventing  the  entrance  of  sounds. 

It  [silicate  of  cotton]  is  of  great  efficiency  as  a  stuffing 
for  sound-proof  walls  and  flooring.        Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  293. 

sound-radiometer  (sound'ra-di-om''''e-t6r),  n. 
An  apparatus  de'vised  by  Dvorak  to  show  the 
mechanical  effect  of  sound-waves,  it  consists  of 
a  light  cross  of  wood  pivoted  with  a  glass  cap  upon  a  ver- 
tical needle,  and  carrying  four  pieces  of  card  perforated 
with  a  number  of  holes,  raised  on  one  side  and  depressed 
on  the  other  like  those  of  a  nutmeg-grater.  The  cross- 
vanes  rotate  rapidly  when  placed  before  the  resonance- 
box  of  a  loud-sounding  tuning-fork. 

sound-register  (sound'rej'is-tSr),  re.  An  ap- 
paratus for  collecting  and  recording  tones  of 
the  singing  voice  or  of  a  musical  instrument. 
It  was  invented  in  Paris  in  1858. 

SOUnd-shadO'W  (sound'shad'''6),  n.  The  inter- 
ception of  a  sound  by  some  large  object,  as  a 
huilding.  it  is  analogous  to  a  light^shadow,  but  is  less 
distinct,  since  sound-waves  have  much  greater  length 
than  light-waves. 

For  just  as  ajiigh  wall,  a  hill,  or  a  railway-cutting  often 
completely  cuts  off  sounds  by  forming  a  sound-shadow. 
Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  TryXT.  864. 

sound-'wa've  (sound'wav),  n.  A  wave  of  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  by  which  sound  is 
propagated  in  an  elastic  medium,  as  the  air. 
See  sound^  and  wave. 

sounet,  re.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
sounds. 

soupi  (soup),  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  sup. 

S0Up2  (s6p),  re.  [=  D.  soep  =  MHG.  G.  suppe 
—  Sw.  soppa  =  Dan.  suppe  =  Icel.  supa,  soup; 
<  OP.  (andF.)  soupe,  soup,  broth,  pottage,  sop, 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sopa,  soup;  <  MD.  soppe,  sop, 
a  sop,  broth,  D.  sop,  broth,  =  Icel.  soppa  =  Sw. 
soppa,  a  sop :  see  sop.  Soup^  is  a  doublet  of  sop, 
derived  through  OP.,  while  soupi-,  re.,  is  a  na- 
tive variant  of  sup.]  1.  In  cookery,  originally, 
a  liquor  with  something  soaked  in  it,  as  a  sop 
of  bread;  now,  a  broth;  a  liquid  dish  served 
usually  before  fish  or  meat  at  dinn  er.  The  basis 
of  most  soups  is  stock ;  to  this  are  added  meat,  vegeta- 
bles, vermicelli,  herbs,  wine,  seasoning,  or  whatever  is 
chosen:  as,  cream  soup;  tomato  soup;  turtle  soup.  See 
julienne,  purie,  soup-maigre. 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  sweet-wine. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  162. 


soup 

2.  A  kind  of  picnic  in  which,  a  great  pot  of  soup 
is  the  principal  feature.  Compare  the  like  use 
of  chowder.  [West  Virginia.]— Portable  soup,  a 
sort  of  cake  fonned  of  concentrated  soup,  freed  from  fat, 
and,  by  long-continued  boiling,  from  all  the  pntreacible 
parts. 

soup^t,  »■    An  obsolete  form  of  soop,  swoop. 

SOUp^on  (s6p-s6n'),  w.  [P.,  a  suspicion:  see 
suspieion.2  A  suspicion;  hence,  a  very  small 
quantity;  a  taste:  as,  water  with  a  soupgon  of 
brandy. 

SOUperH,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  supper. 

Bouper^  (s8'p6r),  n.  [<  soup^  +  -eri.]  In  Ire- 
land, a  name  applied  in  derision  to  a  Protes- 
tant missionary  or  a  convert  from  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, from  the  fact  that  the  missionaries 
are  said  to  assist  their  work  by  distributing  soup 
to  their  converts.    Imp.  Diet. 

soup-kitchen  (B6p'kioh"en),  n.  A  public  es- 
tablishment, supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, for  preparing  soup  and  supplying  it  gratis 
to  the  poor. 

souple^,  a.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  contraction  of 
swiple. 

souple^,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
supple. 

souple^  (so'pl),  a.  Noting  raw  sUk  which  has 
been  deprived,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  its  ex- 
ternal covering,  the  silk-glue.  This  is  done  by 
treating  the  silk  with  tartar  and  some  sulphuric 
acid  heated  nearly  to  boiling. 

soup-maigre  (sop '  ma  "ger),  n.  A  thin  soup 
made  chiefly  feom  vegetables  or  fish,  originally 
intended  to  be  eaten  on  fast-days,  when  flesh 
meat  is  not  allowed. 

soup-meat  (sop'met),  n.  Meat  specially  used 
for  soup. 

soup-plate  (sSp'plat),  n.  A  rather  large  deep 
plate  used  for  serving  soup. 

soup-ticket  (sop'tik"et),  n.  A  ticket  authoriz- 
ing the  holder  to  receive  soup  at  a  soup-kitchen. 

soupy  (so'pi),  a.    [<  «o«_p2 -I- ^1.]    Like  soup; 
having  the  consistence,  appearance,  or  color  of 
soup.     [Colloq.] 
"We  had  a  very  thick  fog,"  said  Tom,  "directly  after 

,  the  thunder-storm —  a  soupy  fog." 

Jean  Ingdow,  Ott  the  Skelliga,  xiv. 

sour  (sour),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  sotir,  soure, 
sowre,  sur,  <  AS.  sur  =  MD.  suur,  D.  zwur  = 
MLG.  sur  =  OHGr.  MHG.  swr,  G-.  sauer  =  Icel. 
siirr  =  Sw.  Dan.  sur  (of.  P.  sw,  sour,  <  LG. 
or  HQ.:  see  sorreP-),  sour;  cf.  W.  sur,  sour; 
Lith.  surus,  salt.  Root  unknown.]  I.  a.  1. 
Having  an  aoid  taste ;  sharp  to  the  taste ;  tart ; 
acid;  specifically,  aoid  in  consequence  of  fer- 
mentation; fermented,  and  thus  spoiled:  as, 
sour  bread;  sour  milk. 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 
Or,  being  early  pluok'd,  is  sonr  to  taste. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  528. 

2.  Harsh  of  temper;  crabbed;  peevish;,  aus- 
tere ;  morose :  as,  a  man  of  a  sow  temper. 

One  is  so  amir,  so  crabbed,  and  so  unpleasant  that  he 
can  away  with  no  mirth  or  sport. 

Sir  T.  Mate,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  12. 

Lofty,  and  im.r  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer. 
Shale.,  Hen.  Till.,  iv.  2.  63. 

St.  Afflictive ;  hard  to  bear ;  bitter ;  disagree- 
able to  the  feelings;  distasteful  in  any  man- 
ner. 

Al  though  it  [poverty]  be  wiire  to  suffre,  there  cometh 
Bwete  after.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  250. 

I  know  this  kind  of  writing  is  madness  to  the  world, 
foolishness  to  reason,  and  tour  to -the  flesh. 

J.  Bradford,  letters  (Parker  Sec,  1853),  II.  235, 

4.  Expressing  discontent,  displeasure,  or  pee- 
vishness :  as,  a  sour  word. 

With  matrimonie  cometh  ...  the  aowre  browbendyng 
of  your  wif  es  kinaf  olkes. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  18. 

I  never  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression,  but  frankly 
confess  that  he  left  the  world  because  he  was  not  fit  for 
jt  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 

5.  Cold;  wet;  harsh;  unkindly  to  crops :  said 
of  soil. 

The  term  sour  is,  in  Scotland,  usually  applied  to  a  cold 
and  wet  soil,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  viscidity,  which,  in 
some  cases,  is  a  concomitant  of  fermentation. 

Xlre,  Hist,  of  Kutherglen,  p.  180.    {Jarmeson.) 

6.  Coarse:  said  of  grass.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —Sour  bath.  See  6atW.—  Sour  dock,  the  com- 
mon sorrel,  Rumex  Acetoia;  sometimes,  R.  Acetosella. 
[Prov.  Bug.] 

Scmre  doMte  (herbe  .  .  . ),  idem  quod  sorel 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  466. 

Sour  dough,  leaven;  a  fermented  mass  of  dough  left 
from  a  previous  mixing,  and  used  as  a  ferment  to  raise  a 
fresh  batch  of  dough.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.] 
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An  other  parable  Jhesns  spac  to  hem.  The  kyngdam  of 
heuenes  is  lie  to  soure  dow^,  the  whiche  taken,  a  womman 
hidde  in  three  mesuds  of  meele,  til  it  were  al  sowrdowid. 

Wyelif,  Mat.  xiii.  38. 
Sour  grapes.  See  grapel.—  Sour  lime.  See  limeS,  i._ 
Sour  orange,  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange.  See  orange^, 
1.— Sour  pisnamln,  stomach,  etc.  gee  the  nouns.— 
Sour  plum.  See  Owenia,  l.=Syn.  1.  Acetous,  acetose. 
— 2  and  4.  Cross,  testy,  waspish,  snarling,  cynical. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  sour  or  acid;  something 
bitter  or  disagreeable. 

Loth  ...  his  men  amonestes  mete  for  to  dygt. 
For  wyth  no  sour  ne  no  salt  aerues  hym  nener. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii,  820, 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  867. 
2t.  Dirt;  filth. 
Soory  or  defowlyd  yn  sowr  or  fylthe,  Cenosus. 

Prompt.  Pa/rv.,  p,  466. 

3.  An  acid  punch.  [Colloq,] — 4,  In  bleaching 
and  dyeing:  (a)  A  bath  of  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk,  or  of  soured  bran  or  rye-flour,  used  by 
primitive  bleachers,  (6)  A  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  aoid,usedfor  various  pur- 
poses. Compare  soMrJjig',  5 Gray  sour,  Seegray. 

sour  (sonr),  V.  [<  ME,  souren,  sowren,  <_A8. 
*surian,  surigan,  become  sour,  =  OHG.  suren, 
MHGr.  suren,  Gr.  sauern,  become  sour,  OHGr. 
suren,  MHGr.  slwren,  G.  sauern,  make  sour,  = 
Sw.  syra,  make  sour;  of,  Icel.  surna  =  Dan. 
SMJ-Jse,  become  sour;  from  the  adj.:  see  sowr,  a.] 

1.  mhrans.  1.  To  become  sour;  become  acid; 
acquire  the  quality  of  tartness  or  pungency  to 
the  taste,  as  by  fermentation :  as,  cider  sours 
rapidly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  muring. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  699. 

2.  To  become  peevish,  crabbed,  or  harsh  in 
temper. 

Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Bmbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  17. 

3.  To  become  harsh,  wet,  cold,  or  unkindly  to 
crops :  said  of  soil. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  sour;  make  acid;  cause 
to  have  a  sharp  taste,  especially  by  fermenta-, 
tion. 
Ase  the  leuayne  zoureth  thet  dog. 

Ayenbite  oflnwyt  CE.  B.  T.  S.)i  p.  206. 
The  tartness  of  his  face  so/urs  ripe  grapes. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  i.  18. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  crabbed,  morose,  or  bitter 
in  temper;  make  cross  or  discontented;  em- 
bitter; prejudice. 

This  protraction  is  able  to  sour  the  beat-settled  patience 
in  the  theatre. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 

My  mind  being  soured  with  his  other  conduct,  I  con- 
tinued to  refuse.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  67. 

3.  To  make  harsh,  wet,  cold,  or  unkindly  to 
crops:  said  of  soil. 

Tufts  of  grass  sour  land.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  In  bleaching,  etc.,  to  treat  with  a  dilute  aoid. 
—  5.  To  macerate  and  render  fit  for  plaster  or 

mortar,  as  lime To  sour  one's  cheekst,  to  assume 

a  morose  or  sour  expression. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  apright,  .  .  . 
Sounng  his  cheeks,  cries,  "  Fie,  no  more  of  love ! " 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 185. 

SOVX  (sour),  adv.  [<  ME,  sowre;  <  soar,  a.]  Sour- 
ly; bitterly. 

Thou  shalt  with  this  launcegay 
Abyen  it  f ul  soure.      Chauoer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  111. 

source  (sors),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  sourse; 

<  ME,  sours,  <  OP.  sorse,  surse,  sorce,  surce, 
later  source  (ML,  sursa),  rise,  beginning,  spring, 
source,  <  sors,  sours,  fern,  sorse,  soiirse,  pp,  of 
sordre,  sourdre,  P.  sourdre  =  Pr.  sorger,  sorzi/r 
=  Sp.  surgir  =  Pg.  sordir,  surdir  =  It.  sorgere, 

<  L.  surgere,  rise :  see  surge.  Cf .  sourd.^  If. 
Arising;  arise;  a  soaring. 

Therf  ore,  right  as  an  hauk  up  at  a  sours 
Upspringeth  into  the  eir,  right  so  prayeres 
Of  charitable  and  chaste  bisy  freres 
Maken  Mr  sours  to  Goddes  eres  two. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  230. 

2.  A  spring;  a  fountainhead;  a  wellhead;  any 
collection  of  water  on  or  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  which  a  stream  originates. 

The  flouda  do  gaspe,  for  dryed  is  theyr  sourse. 

Spmser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 
There  are  some  sources  of  very  fine  water,  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  the  antient  river  Lapithos. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  II.  i.  223. 
Like  torrents  from  a  mountain  source. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 

3.  A  first  cause;  an  origin;  one  who  or  that 
which  originates  or  gives  rise  to  anything. 

Miso,  to  whom  cheerfulness  in  others  was  ever  a  source 
of  envy  in  herself,  too>  quickly  mark  of  his  behaviour. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  UL 
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Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  sense  are  the  three  great 
sources  of  ill  manners.  Swift,  Good  Manners. 

Source  of  a  covariant,  the  leading  term  of  a  covariant, 
from  which  all  the  others  are  derived,    JIf.  Roberts. 
source  (sors),  v.     [Early  mod,  B.  also  sourse; 

<  source,  n.  Hence  souse^.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
rise,  as  a  hawk ;  swoop ;  in  general,  to  swoop 
down;  plunge;  sink;  souse.  SeesoMse^.  [Eare.] 

Apollo  to  hia  flaming  carre  adrest. 
Taking  his  dayly,  never  ceasing  course, 
Hia  fiery  head  in  Thetia  watiy  brest, 
Three  hundred  sixty  &  five  times  doth  source. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  113. 

2.  To  spring;  take  rise,     [Rare,] 

They  .  .  ,  never  leave  roaring  it  out  with  their  brazen 
home,  as  long  aathey  stay,  of  the  treedomes  and  immuni- 
ties soursiTig  from  him. 

Jfashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  163).    (Da»ie«.) 

II.  trans.  To  plunge  down ;  souse.     [Rare.] 

This  little  barke  of  ours  being  sourst  in  cumbersome 
waves,  which  never  tried  the  foming  maine  before. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors  (1639),  p.  161,    (HaUiwell.) 

sour-crout,  n.    See  sauer-Jcraut. 

sourdt,  V.  i.     [<  OP,  sordre,  sourdre,  P.  sourdre, 

<  L.  surgere,  rise :  see  source."]  To  rise ;  spring; 
issue ;  take  its  source. 

The  especea  that  sourden  of  pride,  soothly,  whan  they 
sourden  of  malice,  ymagined,  avised,  and  fomcast,  or  elles 
of  usage,  been  deedly  synnes,         Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

sourdeline  (sor'de-len),  n.  [P.  (?),  dim.  of 
sourdine.']  A  small  variety  of  bagpipe,  or  mu- 
sette. 

sourdet  (sor'det),  n.    Same  as  sordet. 

sourdine  (s8r-den'),  «•  [<  E.  sotirdine,  <  It. 
sordino,  <  sordo  (=  F.  sou/rd),  deaf,  mufSed, 
mute,  <  L.  surdus,  deaf:  see  surd.]  1.  Same 
as  mute^,  3, —  3,  In  the  harmonium,  a  mechan- 
ical stop  whereby  the  supply  of  wind  to  the 
lower  vibrators  is  partially  cut  off,  and  the  play- 
ing of  full  chords  softly  is  facilitated, 

sour-eyed  (sour'id),  a.  Having  a  morose  or 
sullen  look. 

Sour-eyed  disdain  and  discord. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  Iv.  1.  20, 

sour-gourd  (sour'gord),  n.  Same  as  eream-of- 
tartar  tree  (which  see,  imder  cream^). 

sour-grass  (sour'gras),  n.    See  Paspalum. 

sour-gum  (sour'gum),  n.  The  tupelo  or  pep- 
peridge,  Nyssa  sylvaUca  (N.  mulUflora),  less 
frequently  called  black-gum. 

souring  (sour'ing),  TO,  [Verbal  n,  of  sour,  J).]  1. 
A  becoming  or  making  sour:  as,  the  souring  of 
bread. — 2.  That  which  makes  sour  or  acid; 
especially,  vinegar.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

A  double  squeeze  of  souring  in  his  aspect. 

SmeUett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

3.  The  wild  apple,  or  orab-apple ;  also,  any  sour 
apple.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  Dough  left  in  the  tub 
after  oat-cakes  are  baked,  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng,]  —  5,  Id.  bleaching,  the  process  of  expos- 
ing fibers  or  textures  to  the  action  of  dilute 
acid ;  specifically,  the  exposing  of  goods  which 
have  been  treated  in  a  solution  of  chlorid  of 
lime  to  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
by  setting  free  the  chlorin,  whitens  the  cloth, 
and  neutralizes  the  alkalis  with  which  the  cloth 
has  been  impregnated, — 6,  A  process  of  dress- 
ing sealskin.  The  skin  is  scraped  clean,  closely  rolled, 
and  laid  away  until  the  hair  starts.  The  hair  is  then 
scoured  off,  and  the  bare  hide  is  stretched  to  season. 

souring-vessel  (sour'ing-ves'''l),  n.  A  vat  of 
oak  wood  in  which  vinegar  is  soured. 

sour-krout,  n.    See  sauer-hraut. 

sourly  (sour'li),  adv.  In  a  sour  manner,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  sour. 

sourness  (sour''nes),  n.  [<  MB.  sowrenes,  sowre- 
nesse,  <  AS.  surnes,  <  sHr,  sour:  see  sour,  a.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  sour,  in  any  sense, 
=Syn.  AsperUy,  Tartness,  etc.  (see  aeiimomy),  moroae- 
nesa,  peeviahneas,  petulance,  ill  nature. 

sourock  (so'rok),  n.  [Sc,  also  souracTc,  soorock, 
soorack,  sourrock,  etc,  sorrel;  cf,  G.  saurach, 
the  barberry.]  The  common  sorrel,  Rumex 
Acetosa;  also,  the  sheep-sorrel,  B.  Acetosella. 

Heh,  gudeman  1  but  ye  hae  been  eating  sourrocks  inatead 
o'  lang  kail.  Gait,  The  Entail,  I,  295.    (Jamieson.) 

soursef,  n.  and  v.    An  old  spelling  of  source. 

sour-sized  (sour'sizd),  a.    See  sized^. 

sour-sop  (sour'sop),  n.  1.  See  Anona. —  2.  A 
cross  or  crabbed  person.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sour-tree  (sour'tre),  n.  .  Same  as  sourwood. 

SOUTWOOd  (sour'wiid),  n.    See  Oxydendrum. 

sous  (so;  formerly  sous),  n.  [Formerly  also 
souse,  sowse;  now  sous  as  if  F, ;  <  P.  sou,  pi, 
sous,  a  coin  so  called,  =  It,  soldo,  <  ML.  soli- 
dus,  a  shilling,  sou:  see  soldo,  solidus.]  A  sou. 

They  [wooden  shoes]  are  usually  sold  for  two  Sowses, 
which  is  two  pence  farthing,  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 64. 


sous 

Perhaps  she  met  Friends,  and  bronght  Fence  to  thy  House, 
But  thou  Shalt  go  Home  without  ever  a  Souse. 

Prior,  Down-Hall,  st.  33. 

SOUSe^  (sous),  w.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  souce, 

sowce,  aowse;  <  ME.  «ottse,  sowse,  var.  of  sauce: 

see  sauce,  ».]    1 .  Pickle  made  with  salt ;  sauce. 

You  have  powder'd  [salted]  me  for  one  year ; 

I  am  In  eoiux,  I  thank  you ;  thank  your  beauty. 

Beau,  and,  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

2.  Something  kept  or  steeped  in  piekle ;  espe- 
cially, the  head,  ears,  and  feet  of  swine  piekled. 

And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house 
Hath  cheaper  his  bacon,  and  sweeter  his  smue. 

Tusser,  January's  Husbandry,  st.  2. 
I  know  shel  send  me  for  'em  [ballads]. 
In  Puddings,  Bacon,  Sowse,  and  Pot-Butter, 
Enough  to  keepe  my  chamber  all  this  winter. 

Brome,  Antipodes,  iii.  6. 

3.  The  ear- in  contempt.     [Now  provincial  or 
vulgar.  ] 

With  souse  erect,  or  pendent,  winks,  or  haws  7 
Sniveling?  or  the  extention  of  the  jaws? 

fletelier.  Poems,  p.  203.    {BaUiicell.) 

SOUse^  (sous),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  soused,  ppr. 

sousing.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  souce;  <  ME.  sow- 

cen.sowsen;  a  var.  of  sauce,  v.    Cf.  souse'^,  «.] 

1.  To  steep  in  piekle. 

Thei  sleen  hem  alle,  and  kutten  of  hire  Eres,  and  sow- 
cen  hem  in  Vynegre,  and  there  of  thei  maken  gretservyse 
for  Lordes  JUandevOle,  Travels,  p.  251. 

Brawn  was  a  Koman  dish.  ...  Its  sauce  then  was  mus- 
tard and  honey,  before  thefrequent  use  of  sugar ;  nor  were 
soused  hogs-feet,  cheeks,  and  ears  unknown  to  those  ages. 
W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  letter  ix. 

2.  To  plunge  (into  water  or  other  liquid);  cov- 
er or  drench  (with  liquid). 

When  I  like  thee,  may  I  be  sou^d  over  Head  and  Ears 
in  a  Horse-pond.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  pour  or  dash,  as  water. 

"Can  you  drink  a  drop  out  o'  your  hand,  sir?"  said 
Adam  .  .  .  "No,"  said  Arthur;  "dip  my  cravat  in  and 
souse  it  on  my  head."  The  water  seemed  to  do  him  some 
good.  Oemrge  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  zxviii. 

Soused  mackerel.  See  mackereli. 
souse^  (sous),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  soused,  ppr. 
sousing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  souce,  sowce,  souze; ' 
a  var.  (appar.  by  confusion  with  soitse^,  v.)  of 
source,  v.  Cf.  sotise'^,  n."]  I.  intrants.  1.  To 
swoop ;  rush  with  violence ;  descend  with  speed 
or  headlong,  as  a  hawk  on  its  prey. 

Till,  sadly  sotuAng  on  the  sandy  shore, 

He  tombled  on  an  heape,  and  wallowd  in  his  gore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  16. 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 

Pope,  BpiL  to  Satires,  ii.  15. 
2.  To  strike. 
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south 


souse*  (sous),  TO.   [Also  source;  said  to  be  <  F.  =  Sw.  syden  =  Dan.  sonden,  aav.,  prop,  'from 

sous,  under  (the  r  of  source  being  then  intru-  the  south,'  but  also  in  MLO.  OHGr.  MHG.  '  in 

sive):  see  s«6-.]   In  arcfe.,  a  support  or  under-  the  south';   also  in  eomp.,  as  a  quasi-adj.; 

prop.    Gwilt.  hence  the  noim,  D.  euiden  =  MLGf.  suden  = 

souse-wifet  (sous'wif ),  n.    A  woman  who  sells  OHCJ. sundani MMQ.swiden, Gr. siiden,  the  south; 


or  makes  souse. 

Do  you  think,  master,  to  be  emperor 

With  killing  swine?  you  may  be  an  honest  butcher, 

Or  allied  to  a  seemly  family  of  souse-mves. 

Fletcher  (and  anotherl),  Prophetess,  L  3. 

soushumber  (so'shum-b6r),  n. 


spiny  species  of  nightshade.  Solatium  mam- 
mosum,  of  tropical  America.  It  is  a  noxious 
weed,  bearing  worthless  yellow  inversely  pear- 
shaped  berries.     [West  Indies.] 

souslik  (sSs'lik),  n.    Same  as  suslik. 

sousou,  n.    Same  as  susu. 

sou'-sou'-southerly,  sou'-southerly  (sou'sou- 
suTH'er-li,  sou'suTH'6r-li),  n.    Same  as  south- 

Si 


(3)  =  OS.  sUtkar-  =  OPries.  suther,  suder,  suer  = 
OHGr.  sundar,  MHG.  sunder-  =  Sw.  soder,  adv. 
or  adj.,  south;  OHCf.  sundar,  MHG.  sunder  = 
loel.  sudhr  (gen.  sudhrs)  =  Sw.  soder,  n.,  south 
»   "  J     (''*■  ^1^°  southern,  southerly,  etc.);  prob.,  with 

A  woolly  and    formative  -th,  from  the  base  of  AS.  sunne,  etc., 


He  stroke,  he  soust,  he  foynd,  he  hewd,  he  lasht. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  25. 

3.  To  be  diligent.    BalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  To  strike  with  sudden  violence,  as 
a  bird  strikes  its  prey;  pounce  upon. 

The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms. 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers. 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest 

S?uilc.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 150. 

souse^  (sous),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sowce, 
sowse;  K  souse^,  v.,  but  in  def.  1  perhaps  in  part 
a  var.  of  source,  n.  (in  def.  1):  see  source.']  1. 
A  pouncing  down;  a  stoop  or  swoop;  a  svrift 
or  precipitate  descent,  especially  for  attack: 
as,  the  sou^e  of  a  hawk  upon  its  prey. 

As  a  faulcon  fayre. 
That  once  hath  failed  of  her  souse  full  neare, 
Remounts  againe  into  the  open  ayre. 
And  unto  better  fortune  doth  her  selfe  prepayre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  36. 

So,  well  cast  off ;  aloft,  aloft,  well  flowne. 
O  now  she  takes  her  at  the  smese,  and  strikes  her 
Downe  to  the  earth,  like  a  swUt  thundei^clap. 
Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  II.  98); 

2.  A  blow;  a  thump. 

Who  with  few  sowces  of  his  yron  flale 
Dispersed  all  their  troupe  incontinent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  24. 
Ill  hang  the  villain. 
And  'twere  for  nothing  but  the  souse  he  gave  me. 

Middleton  (and  others\  The  Widow,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  dip  or  plunge  in  the  water.    HaUiwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

souse^  (sous),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of  souse^, 
V.  Cf .  soss'^,  adv.]  With  a  sudden  plunge ;  with 
headlong  descent ;  with  violent  motion  down- 
ward; less  correctly,  with  sudden  violence  in 
any  direction.     [Colloq.] 

So,  thou  wast  once  in  love,  Trim !  said  my  Uncle  Toby, 
smiling. — 5oii«e.' replied  the  corporal — over  head  and  ears, 
an'  please  your  honour.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  viii.  19. 

As  if  the  nailing  of  one  hawk  to  the  barn-door  would 
prevent  the  next  from  coming  down  souse  into  the  hen- 
yard.  Loutell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  sen,  p.  224. 

SOUse^i,  n.    See  sous. 


sun:  see  sun^.  For  the  variety  of  forms,  cf. 
north,  east,  west.]  I.  n.  1.  That  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  the  north,  and  is  on  the  left 
when  one  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  setting 
sun  (west).    Abbreviated  S. 

A  2  Myle  from  Betheleem,  toward  the  Soiothe,  is  the 
Chirche  of  Seynt  Karitot,  that  was  Abbot  there. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  74. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or  locality  lying 
opposite  to  the  north,  or  lying  toward  the  south 
pole  from  some  other  region;  in  the  broadest 
and  most  general  sense,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  tropics  or  subtropical  regions;  in 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region,  often  with 
reference  to  the  African  or  Asiatic  coast. 

The  queen  of  the  south  .  .  .  came  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Mat.x!L42. 
Bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Specifically — 3.  [cap.]  In  U.  S.  hist,  and  jpoU- 
tics,  the  Southern  States  (which  see,  under 
state). 

"The  fears  that  the  northern  interests  will  prevail  at  all 
times,"  said  Edward £.utledge,  "are  ill-founded. .  .  .  The 
northern  states  are  already  full  of  people ;  the  migrations 
to  the  South  are  immense."  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  IL  289. 

4.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

Wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5.  50. 

The  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the 

vine.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  709. 

5.  Eccles.,  the  side  of  a  church  that  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  one  who  faces  the  altar  or  high 

altar.     See  east,  1,  and  epistle By  south.   See 

by^.— Solid  South,  the  Southern  States  In  respect  to  their 
almost  uniform  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party  after 
the  reconstruction  period.  [17.  S.]— Sons  Of  VOS  South. 
See  «a»i. 

II,  a.  1.  Being  in  the  south ;  situated  in  the 
south,  or  in  a  southern  direction  from  the  point 
of  observation;  lying  toward  the  south;  pertain- 
ing to  the  south;  proceeding  from  the  south. 
He  .  .  .  shall  go  out  by  the  way  of  the  sovth  gate. 

Ezek.  xlvl.  9. 
The  full  8ot/<A-breeze  around  thee  blow. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

2.  Eccles.,  situated  at  or  near  that  side  of  a 
church  which  is  to  the  right  of  one  facing  the 
altar  or  high  altar — south  dial  See  iZu(2.— South 
end  of  an  altar,  the  end  of  an  altar  at  the  right  hand  of 
a  priest  as  he  stands  facing  the  middle  of  the  altar  from 
the  front :  so  called  because  in  a  church  with  strict  ori- 
entation this  end  is  toward  the  south. — Soutil  pole.  See 
polez,  2  and  7.— South  Bide  of  an  altar,  that  part  of  the 
front  or  western  side  of  an  altar  which  intervenes  between 
the  middle  and  the  south  end ;  the  episUe  side.— The 
South  Sea,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
especially  the  southern  portion  of  it :  so  called  as  being 
first  seen  toward  the  south  (from  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Balboa  in  1613).  „ 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  207. 
South  Sea  arrowroot.   See  ;>u>z.— South  Sea  bubble 
or  scheme.    See  &u&&2ei.— south  Sea  rose,  the  olean- 
Arbuthnot.     der.    [Jamaica.]— South  Sea  tea.    See  tea. 
south  (south),  n.  and  a.    [<  ME.  south,  soiethe,  south  (south),  odu.     [<  ME.  south,  suth,  <  AS. 
sothe,  suth,  n.  (aec.  south  as  adv.),  <  AS.  sUth,    *'**''>  adv.,  south:  see  south,  n.]    Toward,  to,  or 
adv.  (orig.  the  aoc.  or  dat.  (locative)  of  the  noun    at  the  south ;  of  winds,  from  the  south, 
used  adverbially,  never  otherwise  as  a  noun,        -And  the  seyd  holy  loud  ys  in  length.  North  and  5««l,ix 
and  never  as  an  adj.,  the  form  sUth  as  an  adj.,     ""'™  "y'^-         TorUngtm,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  38. 
given  in  the  dictionaries,  being  simply  the  adv.        Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping  gather  in  a 
{^sufh  or  suthan)  alone  or  in  comp.,  and  the  form    '*''  *"*  ^  ^'^'  *°^  ''''^°  *®  wind  bloweth  not  smth. 
ytha,  as  a  noun   being  due  to  a  misunder-  The  ni-thlef  Maw  the  Heron  south !       ^"^ 

standmg  of  the  adv.  suthan),  to  the  south,  in  B«7?«  '^Dr.Blacklock. 

*„  :i°^S'iS^*Il'-™  .??^5:  ^^^^'.^  quasi-adj.,     [Somethnes  used  with  ellipsis  of  the  foUowlng  preposl- 


The  swift-flying  long-tailed  duck — the  old  squaw,  or 
sou'-smC'SouthJerly,  of  the  [Long  Island]  baymen. 

T.  Boosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  63. 

soustenu,  SOUtenu  (sos'te-nu,  so'te-nil),  a.  [F. 
soutenu,  pp.  of  soutenir,  sustain,  hold  up:  see 
sustain.]  In  her.,  noting  a  chief  supported,  as 
it  were,  by  a  small  part  of  the  escutcheon  be- 
neath it  of  a  different  color  or  metal  from  the 
chief,  and  reaching,  as  the  chief  does,  from  side 
to  side,  as  if  it  were  a  small  part  of  the  chief, 
of  another  color,  supporting  the  real  chief. 

soutache  (s8-tash'),  n.  [P.]  A  very  narrow 
flat  braid,  made  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  tinsel, 
and  sewed  upon  fabrics  as  a  decoration,  usu- 
ally in  fanciful  designs. 

soutaget,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Bagging  for 
hops;  coarse  cloth. 

Take  soutage  or  haier  (that  covers  the  Kell), 
Set  like  to  a  manger,  and  fastened  well. 

Tvsser,  Husbandry,  p.  136.    (Davies.) 

soutane  (s6-tan'),  m.  [<  F.  soutane,  OF. ,sotane 
=  Sp.  sotana  =  Pg.  sotana,  sotaima  =  It.  sot- 
tana,  undershirt,  <  ML.  subtana  (also  subta- 
neum),  an  under-cassoek,  <  L.  subtus,  beneath, 
under:  see  sub-.]  Same  as  cassock. 
BOUtelt,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  subtle. 
soutenu,  a.  See  sousterm. 
souter  (sou'ter;  Sc.  pron.  so'tfer),  n.  [Former- 
ly also  sowter.  soutar;  <  ME.  souter,  soutere,  sou- 
tare,  sowter,  <  AS.  sutere  =  Icel.  sutari  =  OHG. 
sutari,  sictseri,  MHG.  suter  (also  in  comp.  MHG. 
schuoch-sutser,  G.  contracted  schuster)  (cf .  Finn. 
suutari  =  Lapp,  sutar,  shoemaker,  <  G.),  shoe- 
maker, <  L.  sutor,  shoemaker,  <  suere,  pp.  sutus, 
sew:  see«e«)i.]  A  shoemaker;  a  cobbler.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  devel  made  a  reve  for  to  preche, 
And  of  a  soutere  shipman  or  a  leche. 

Clumcer,  Prol.  to  Keeve's  Tale,  L  50. 
A  conqueror  t  a  cobbler  I  hang  him  sowter  I 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  3. 

souteresst  (sou'ter-es),  n.  [<  MB.  souteresse;  < 
souter  +  -ess.]  A  woman  who  makes  or  mends 
shoes ;  a  female  cobbler. 

Cesse  the  souteresse  sat  on  the  benche. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  316. 
SOUterly  (8ou't6r-li)^  a.  [Formerly  also  sowterly; 
<  souter  +  -ly^.]    Like  a  cobbler;  low;  vulgar. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

All  sowterly  wax  of  comfort  melting  away,  and  misery 

taking  the  length  of  my  foot,  it  boots  me  not  to  sne  for  life. 

Uassinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ill.  a. 

souterrain  (s6-te-ran'),  n.  [F. :  see  subterrane.] 

A  grotto  or  cavern  under  groimd ;  a  cellar. 

Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade,  grottoes, 
or  souUrralns,  are  necessary  preservatives  of  health. 


as  in  sufh-d^,  the  southern  region,  the  south, 
etc.  (>  E.  so«i«,  a.) ;=  OPries.  SMd  =  MD. 


tion. 


D.  zuid  =  OH(j.  sund,  MHG.  sunt,  sUd,  G.  sii4  = 
Icel.  sudhr,  sunnr  =  Sw.  Dan.  syd,  south ;  as  a 

noun,  in  other  than  adverbial  uses,  develoDed    -n^.,^ iJ'^J'™^      „    ^ 

from'the  older  adverbial  uses  (cf.  P.  Sp.  si^=  sS(M)  T  "^  '  '^''■ 

Pg.  sul,  south,  from  the  B.) :  (1)  AS.  suth  =  Icel.  (south),  v 

sudhr  =  Sw.  Dan.  syd,  to  the  south,  in  the  south, 

south ;  (2)  AS.  suthan  (ME.  suihen,  suthe)  =  MD. 

suyden  =  OLG.  sUdhon,  MLG.  suden  =  OHG. 

sundana,  MHG.  sundene,  sunken  =  Icel.  sunnan 


The  chimney 
Is  south  the  chamber.    Sliak.,  C^mbeline,  IL  4. 81. 
When  Phoebus  gi'es  a  shorUived  glow'r 

Far  south  the  lift.     Bums,  A  Winter  Night.  ] 


[<  south,  n.  and  adv.] '  1.  To 
move  or  veer  toward  the  south. — 2.  In  astron., 
to  cross  the  meridian  of  a  place :  as,  the  moon 
souths  at  nine. 
The  great  full  moon  now  rapidly  soutMn^. 

Jean  Ingdow,  Fated  to  be  Free,  xxxvlL 
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But)  more  southerly,  the  Danes  next  year  after  [A.  c.  846] 
met  witb  some  stop  in  the  full  course  of  thir  outragloas 
insolences.  MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 


South  African  broom 

South  A&ican  broom.    See  Aspalathus,  2. 

South  American  apricot.    See  Mammea. 

South  American  glutton.    See  glutton. 

South-Carolinian  (south'kar-o-lin'i-an),  a.  and  southermost  (suTH'6r-m6st),  a.  su^erl.  [<  south- 
n.     [<  South  Carolina  (see  def!)  +  -id'ra.]    I.  o.    *''(")  ■*"  -'"'■ost.']    Same  as  southernmost. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,        Towards  the  south  .4.  dayes  ioumey  is  Sequotan,  the 
one  of  the  southern  United  States,  lying  south    «>««»«"»«»«  part  of  Wingandacoa. 
of  North  Carolina.  o""""  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Snath's  Works,  I.  86. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  southern  (suwH'fem),  a.  and  n.    [<  ME.  south- 
of  South  Carolina.  *'^*>  sowtherne,  sothern,  sutherne,  also,  in  forms 

Southcottian  (south'kot-i-an),  n.     r<  Southcott    ^"®  rather  to  the  loel.,  southeron,  southren,  soth 
(see  def.)  + -4a».]    One  of  a  religious  body  of    """-    ■>""—"•'— »"-'"■ — ^  /  *Q   — '-— 
the  nineteenth  century,  founded  by  Joanna 
Southoott  (died  1814)  in  England.    This  body  ex- 
pected that  its  founder  would  give  birth  to  another  Mes- 
siah.   Also  called  New  Israelite  and  Saiiat!ia/rian. 

Southdown  (south'doun),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertainingto  the  South  Downs  in  Hampshire 
and  Sussex,  England:  as,  Southdown  sheep. 

II.  n.  A  noted  English  breed  of  sheep;  a 
sheep  of  this  breed,  or  mutton  of  this  Mnd. 
See  sAeepi,  1. 

southeast  (south'esf),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  sowthe 
eest,  sowthe  est,  suth-est,  <  AS.  suthedst,  to  the 
southeast,  also  suthedstcm,  from  the  southeast 
(=  D.  zuidoost  =  Or.  siidost  =  Sw.  Dan.  sydost); 
used  as  a  noun  only  as  south,  north,  east,  west 
were  so  used;  <  suth,  south,  +  edst,  east:  see 
south  and  east."]  I.  n.  That  point  on  the  hori- 
zon between  south  and  east  which  is  equally 
distant  from  them;  8.  45°  E.,  or  E.  45°  S.,  or, 
less  strictly,  a  point  or  region  intermediate  be- 
tween south  and  east. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  southeast ;  proceed- 
ing from  or  directed  toward  that  point;  south- 
eastern. 

Abbreviated  S.  E. 

southeast  (south'esf),  adv.  [See  southeast, ».] 
Toward  or  from  the  southeast. 

The  iiij  gate  of  thys  Temple  ys  with  owt  the  Citye, 
SvJthest  towards  the  Mownte  Syon. 

TarKngton,  Diarle  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  71. 

southeaster  (south'es'tfir),  n.  [<  southeast  + 
-eri.]  A  wind,  gale,  or  storm  from  the  south- 
east. 

southeasterly  (south'es't6r-li),  a.  [<  southeast, 
after  easterly,  o.]  Situated  in  or  going  toward  or 
arriving  from  the  southeast,  or  the  general  di- 
rection of  southeast:  as,  a  southeasterly  course; 
a  southeasterly  wind. 

southeasterly  (south'es'tSr-li),  adv.  [<  south- 
easterly, a.]  Toward  or  from  the  southeast,  or 
a  general  southeast  direction. 

southeastern  (south'es'tSm),  a.  [<  southeast, 
after  eastern.  The  AS.  *suthedstern  is  not  au- 
thenticated.] Pertaining  to  or  being  in  the 
southeast,  or  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
southeast.    Abbreviated  S.  E. 

southeastward  (south'esf  ward),  adm.  [(.south- 
east +  -wa/rd.'\    Toward  the'southeast. 

A  glacial  movement  sowlheaatward  from  the  Sperrin 
mountains  of  Londonderry.  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soe. 

southeastwardly  (soath'est'ward-li),  adv.  [< 
southeastward  +  -ly^.']  Same  as  southeastward. 
[Rare.] 

The  Big  Horn  (here  called  Wind  river)  Sows  smitheast- 
wardly  to  long.  108°  30',  through  a  narrow  bottom  land. 
Oov.  Jteport  o»  Miss.  River,  1861  (reprinted  1876),  p.  43. 

souther^  (sou'THer),  n.     [<  south  +  -eri.]    A 
wind,  gale,  or  storm  from  the  south. 
souther^  (sou'sHfer),  v.  i.     [<  souther^  ».]    To  southernize  (su5H'em-iz),  v. 


roun,  suthroun  (see  southron),  <  AS.  sutherne  = 
OPries.  suthem,  sudern  =  MLGr.  sudern  =  Icel. 
sudhrxnn  =  OHG.  sundroni,  MHG.  swndern, 
southern;  <  suth,  south,  +  -erne,  an  obscured 
term,  appearing  most  clearly  in  the  OHG-.  form 
-rom  (ult.  <  rinnan,  run:  see  runi).  Of.  north- 
ern, eastern,  western.  Doublet  of  southron.'\  I, 
o.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  south,  or  a  region, 
place,  or  point  which  is  nearer  the  south  than 
some  other  region,  place,  or  point  indicated; 
situated  in  the  south;  specifically,  in  the  United 
States,  belonging  to  those  States  or  that  part 
of  the  Union  called  the  South  (see  south,  n.,  3). 
Abbreviated  S. 

All  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  sovihem  gentlemen  in  arms, 

Shak.,  Bich.  n.,  iii.  2.  202. 

2.  Directed  or  leading  toward  the  south  or  a 
point  near  it:  as,  to  steer  a  southern  course. — 

3.  Coming  from  the  south;  southerly:  as,  a 
southern  breeze. 

Men's  bodies  are  heavier  and  less  disposed  to  motion 
when  southern  winds  blow  than  when  northern. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  $  881. 
Like  frost-work  touch'd  by  southern  gales. 

Bums,  Lincluden  Abbey. 

Southern  buckthorn.  See  Jmckthem  and  Bumdia.— 
Southern  cavy.  See  cav^.— southern  chub.  See 
Mieropterus,  1, —  Southern  Confederacy,  Same  as  Can- 
federate  States  of  America  (which  see,  under  confederaie). 
—Southern  Cross,  Same  as  Crvx,  2.— Southern 
Crown.  See  Corona  Australis,  under  corona. — South- 
em  fox-grape.  See  grapeTi,  2,  and  scupperrumg.— 
Southern  hemisphere.  See  hemisphere.— SonVbBVa, 
pine.  See  ptnei.— Southern  red  lily.  See  lUy,  l.— 
Southern  States.    See  state. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  iuhabitant  of  the  south, 
of  a  southern  country,  or  of  the  southern  part 
of  a  country.     Compare  southron. 

Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot. 

Scott,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  26. 

When,  therefore,  these  Southerns  brought  Christianity 

into  the  North,  they  found  existing  there  these  pagan 

sacrificial  unions.       English  Gilds  (K  E.  T.  S.),  p.  Ixxili, 


a,] 


southern  (susH'^rn),  v.  i.      [<  southern, 
Same  as  south,  1,  ov  souther'^.    [Rare,] 
The  wind  having  southemed  somewhat. 

The  Field,  Sept,  4, 1886.    (Encye.  JHet.) 

southerner  (suTH'6r-n6r),  n.  [<  southern  + 
-erl,]  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  the  south; 
a  southern  or  southron;  specifically,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  southern  United  States. 

The  Southerners  had  every  guaranty  they  could  desire 
that  they  should  not  be  interfered  with  at  home. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  N.  A.  Kev,,  CXX.  66. 


southward 

in  southern  Europe,  especially  in  Spain,  but  of 
somewhat  uncertain  origin,  it  is  cultivated  In  gar- 
dens for  its  pleasantly  scented,  finely  dissected  leaves. 
Also  called  old-man,  and,  provincially,  slovenwood,  lad's- 
lam,  boy's-love,  etc.  The  name  has  been  extended  to  allied 
species.    See  abrotanum. 

Her  [Envy's]  hood 
Was  Peacocks  feathers  mixt  with  Soutliemuxiod. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  lawe. 
Tatarian  southernwood.   Same  as  santoniea,  1. 
southing  (sou'SHing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  south, 
«.]     1.  Tendency  or  motion  to  the  south.— 2. 
In  astron.,  the  transit  of  the  moon  or  a  star 
across  the  meridian  of  a  place. — 3.  In  nav.,  the 
difference  of  latitude  made  by  a  ship  in  sailing 
to  the  southward. 

We  had  yet  ten  degrees  more  southing  to  make. 

£.  H.  Sana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  363. 

southland  (south'land),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  suth- 
lond;  <  south  +  tand.ji  I,  n.  A  land  in  the 
south ;  the  south. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  south  or  a  land 
in  the  south. 

SOUthly  (south'li),  adv.    [=  D.  emdelyk  =  G, 
sudlich  =  Sw.  Dan.  sydlig;  as  south  +  -ly^.'\ 
Toward  the  south ;  southerly. 
SOUthmost  (south'most),  a.  superl.    [<  south  + 
-most]    Furthest  toward  the  south. 
Trom  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  SOUthmost  Abarim,         MUton,  F.  L.,  i.  408. 

SOUthness  (south'nes)^  n.  [<  south  +  ■mess.']  A 
tendency  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  point  toward 
the  south.     [Rare.] 

southron  (suTH'rgn),  a.  and  n.  [A  form,  now 
only  provincial,  archaic,  or  affected,  of  south- 
ern :  see  southern.']  I,  a.  Southern.  Specifically— 
(o)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  southern  Britain ;  English : 
usually  in  dislike  or  contempt.    [Scotch.] 

While  back  recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  southron  foes.  Bums,  The  Vision,  L 
(ft)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  southern  United  States. 
[An  affected  use.] 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  southern 
country,  or  of  the  southern  part  of  a  country. 
Specifically— (a)  A  native  of  south  Britain  ;  an  English- 
man :  usually  in  dislike  or  contempt.    [Scotch.] 
"Thir  landis  are  mine ! "  the  Outlaw  said ; 

"I  ken  nae  king  in  Christentie ; 
Frae  Soudran  1  this  f  oreste  wan. 

When  the  King  nor  his  knightis  were  not  to  see." 
Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  26). 
(ft)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  States  of  the 
American  Union.    [An  affected  use.] 

"SQ[uatter  Sovereignty"  .  .  .  was  regarded  with  special 
loathing  by  many  Southrons. 

H.  Greeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  I,  324. 

SOUthroniet,  n.    [<  southron  +  -ie,  -yS.]    The 
southrons  collectively.     [Scotch.] 
He  says,  yon  forest  is  his  awin ; 

He  wan  it  frae  the  Southranie  ; 
Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae  will  he  keep  it, 
Contrair  all  kingis  in  Christentie. 
Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  XL  28. 

southsayt,  southsayert.  Old  spellings  of  soofh- 


SOUthernism  (susH'Sm-izm),  n.  [<  southern 
+  -ism.]  A  word  or  form  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  the  south,  and  specifically  to  the  south- 
ern United  States. 

A  long  list  of  Sovthernisms  was  mentioned. 

The  American,  VI.  287. 

and 


pret. 


pp. 


turn  or  veer  toward  the  south :  said  of  the  wind 
or  a  vane. 
On  chance  of  the  wind  soutkering. 

The  Field,  Sept.  26, 1886,    (JErusyc  Diet.) 

souther^  (sou'SH6r),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  sol- 
der. 

southering  (suSH'6r-ing),  a.  [<  souther^  v.,  + 
4ng^.]  Turning  or  turned  toward  the  south; 
having  a  southern  exposure.     [Rare.] 

The  southering  side  of  a  fair  hill, 

William,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  HI,  201, 

SOUtherland  (suTH'^r-land),  M.  [Imitative:  see  southemlinesst  (su»H'6m-]i-nes),  ra.   The  state 

south-southerly.]    Same  as  south-southerly.  of  being  southemly. 

SOUtherliness  (suTH'6r-li-nes),  n.    The  state  or  SOUthemlyt  (su5H'6m-li),  adv.     [<  southern  + 

condition  of  being  southerly.  •ly'^.]    Toward  the  south;  southerly. 

southerly  (suTH'6r-li),  a.  and  n.    [<  souther(ri)  southernmost  (suTH'em-most),  a.  superl.    [< 

+  -ly^.  Ct.  SOUthly.]  I.  a- 1.  Lying  in  the  south  southern  + -most]    Furthest  toward  the  south, 

or  in  a  direction  nearly  south :  as,  a  southerly 

point, —  2.    Proceeding  from  the  south  or  a 

point  nearly  south 


southerniged,  ppr,  southernizing.  [<  southern  + 
■ize.]  I.  trans.  To  render  southern;  imbue 
with  the  characteristics  or  qualities  of  one  who 
or  that  which  is  southern. 

The  souih£rnislng  tendencies  of  the  scribe  are  well- 
known,  from  the  numerous  other  pieces  which  he  has 
written  out ;  whilst  the  more  northern  forms  found  must 
be  original,  .  ,  .  alliterative  poems  being  generally  in  a 
northern  or  western  dialect. 

Pref.  to  Joseph  of  Arimathie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xi. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  southern,  or  like  that 
which  is  southern. 


I  am  but  mad  north-north-west;   when  the  wind  is 
southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii,  2,  397. 

II.  n.  Same  as  south-southerly. 
southerly  (susH'6r-li),  adv.    [<  southerly,  a.] 
Toward  the  south. 


Avignon  was  my  southernmost  limit ;  after  which  I  was 
to  turn  round  and  proceed  back  to  England, 

B.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  212. 

southernwood  (suspH'em-wud),  n.  [<  ME, 
southerne  wode,  sowtherne  woode,  sotherwode, 
sutherwude,  <  AS.  sutherne  wudu,  sutherne  wude, 
southernwood,  Artemisia  Abrotanum :  see  south- 
ern and  wood?-.]  A  shrubby-stemmed  species 
of  wormwood,  Artemisia  Alyrotamm,  found  wild 


south-seeking  (south'se"king),  a.  Moving  or 
turning  toward  the  south,  as  the  south  end  of 
a  magnetic  needle.  See  magnet. 
south-southerly  (south'suTH'6r-li),  n.  [An 
imitative  name ;  also  south-south-southerly,  sou'- 
southerly,  sou'-sou'-southerly,  southerly,  souther- 
land,  and  with  fanciful  changes,  as  John  Con- 
nolly, Uncle  Huldy,  my  aunt  Huldy,  etc.]  The 
long-tailed  duck,  JSareldaglacialis:  same  as  old- 
wife,  1.  The  name,  in  all  its  variations,  seems  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  limpid  piping  notes  of  the  bird,  almost  to  be 
called  a  song.  On  the  same  account  this  duck  has  been 
called  Anas  cantans,  and  also  placed  in  a  genus  M^onetta. 
See  cuts  under  Harelda  and  oldwife. 
southward  (south'ward  or  suTH'ard),  adm.  [< 
ME.  suthward,  southward,<.  A8.  suihweard,  suthe- 
weard,  also  suthanweard  (=  OFries.  sudwirth  = 
MLG.  sudewert,  sudewart=  Sw.  sydoart),  south- 
ward, <  sath,  south,  +  -weard,  E.  -ward.  Cf. 
southwards.]  Toward  the  south ;  toward  a  point 
nearer  the  south  than  the  east  or  the  west. 
Also  southwards. 

If  it  were  at  liberty,  t  would,  sure,  southward,  ...  to 
lose  itself  in  a  fog.  SMk.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  32. 

Southward  with  fleet  of  ice 
Sailed  the  corsair  Death. 

Langfelloa,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 

southward  (south'ward  or  susH'ard),  a.  and  n. 

[<  southward,  adv.]    I.  a.  Lying  or  situated 

toward  the  south ;  directed  or  leading  toward 

the  south. 

The  sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon  him. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  819. 
II.   n.   The  southern  part;  the  south;   the 
south  end  or  side. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  soutkuiard  than  in 
the  northern  parts.  Eak^h,  Hist.  World. 


southwardly 
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southwardly  (south'ward-li  or  suTH'ard-li),  a.  sou'wester  (sou'wes'tfer),  n.    A  contraction  of 
[<  southward  +  -ly^.'\    Having  a  southern  di- 
rection or  situation. 

southwardly  (south'ward-li  or  suTH'ard-li), 
adv.  [<  southward  +  -ly^.^  In  a  southward 
direction ;  in  the  general  direction  of  the  south. 


Whether  they  mean  to  go  smithwardly  or  up  the  river, 
no  leading  circumstance  has  yet  decided. 
Jeffertan,  To  the  President  ol  Congress  (Correspondence, 

tl.  217). 

southwards  (south'wardz  or  suTH'Srdz),  adv. 
[<  ME.  *southwardes,  K  AS.  suthweardes  (=  D. 
suidwaarts  =  G-.  siidwdrts  =  Sw.  sydvarts,  syd- 
vdrts) ;  with  adv.  gen.  suffix,  <  suthweard,  south- 
ward :  see  southward,  adv.']   Same  as  southward. 

southwest  (south'wesf),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
soiotliewest,  <  AS.  suthwest,  to  the  southwest, 
suthanwestan,  from  the  southwest  (=  D.  guid- 
wcst  =  G.  sildwest  =  Sw.  Dan.  sydvest) ;  used  as 
a  noun  only  as  south,  north,  east,  west  were 
so  used ;  <  sufh,  south,  +  west,  west :  see  south 
and  west.]  I.  rt.  1.  That  point  on  the  horizon 
"between  south  and  west  which  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  them. — 2.  A  wind  blowing  from  the 
southwest.     [Poetical.] 

The  southwest  that,  blowing  Bala  lake, 
fills  all  the  sacred  Dee.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  {cap."]  With  the  definite  article,  the  south- 
western regions  of  the  United  States :  in  this 
phrase  are  often  included  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  the  Terri- 
tories of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.     [U.  S.] 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  point  midway  he- 
tween  south  and  west,  or  lying  in  that  direction. 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side. 

S.  BuUer,  Hudibras,  1. 1.  68. 

2.  Proeeedingfrom  the  southwest:  as,^  south- 
west wind.— Southwest  cap.  Same  as  soruthwester,  2. 
Abbreviated  8.  W. 

southwest  (south'wesf),  adv.  [<  southwest,  m.] 
To  or  from  the  southwest :  as,  the  ship  proceed- 
ed southwest;  the  wind  hlew  southwest. 

SOUthwester  (south'wes'tSr),  n.  [<  southwest 
+  -eri.]  1.  A  southwest  wind,  gale,  or  storm. 
—  2.  A  hat  of  water-proof  material,  of  which 
the  brim  is  made  veiy  broad  behind,  so  as  to 
protect  the  neck  from  rain:  usually  sou'wester. 

We  were  glad  to  get  a  watch  below,  and  put  on  our 
thick  clothing,  boots,  and  southwestert. 

S.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  2& 

southwesterly  (south'wes'tfer-U),  a.  [<  soutlt- 
west,  after  westerly.']  1.  Situated  or  directed 
toward  the  southwest. —  2.  Coming  from  the 
southwest  or  a  point  near  it :  as,  a  southwesterly 
wind. 

southwesterly (south'wes't6r-li),ad«.  [<  south- 
westerly, a,]    In  a  southwesterly  direction. 

The  party  now  headed  southwesterly  for  the  Siberian 
coast.  The  American^  Yll.  168. 

southwestern  (south' wes't6m),  a.  [<ME.«otttfe- 
westem,  <  AS.  snth-westem:  see  southwest  and 
western.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the 
southwest. — 2.  In  the  direction  of  southwest 
or  nearly  so :  as,  to  sail  a  southwestern  course. 
— 3.  From  the  direction  of  the  southwest  or 
nearly  so :  as,  a  southwestern  wind. 

southwestward  (south'west'ward),  a.  and  adv. 
[<  southwest  +  -ward.]    Toward'  the  southwest. 

southwestwardly  (south'west'ward-U),  adv. 
[<  southwestward  +  -ly^.]  Southwestward. 
[Rare.] 

soutien  (F.  pron.  s6-tiah'),  n.  [OF.,  <  soutenir, 
sustain :  see  sustain.]  In  her.,  a  supporter:  es- 
pecially applied  to  an  inanimate  object  to  which 
the  shield  is  secured:  thus,  two  trees  sometimes 
support  the  shield  by  means  of  its  gnige. 

souvenancet,  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  sovenaunee,  < 
OP.  sovenance,  <  souvenir,  remember :  see  sov^ 
venir.]     Eemembrance. 

Life  will  I  grannt  thee  for  thy  valiannce, 
And  aU  thy  wronges  will  wipe  out  of  my  sovena/ujux. 
Spenser,  T.  Q.,  11  viiL  61. 

souvenir  (s6-ve-ner'),  n.  [<  F.  souvenir,  a  re- 
membrance, <"souvenir,  remember,  <  L.  subve- 
nire,  come  up  to  one's  aid,  occur  to  one's  mind, 
<  suh-,  under,  -I-  venire  =  E.  come.]  That  which 
reminds  one,  or  revives  one's  recollection,  of 
an  event,  a  person,  a  place,  etc. ;  a  remembran- 
cer; a  reminder;  a  keepsake:  a,s,  a,  souvenir  oi 
Mount  Vernon;  a  souvenir  of  a  marriage  or  a 
visit. 

Across  Slenr  George's  crown,  leaving  along,  bare  streak 
through  his  white  hair,  was  the  souvenir  at  a  Mexican 
.  sabre.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  10. 

=SyiL  SfemeTito,  etc.    See  memorial. 


SOV.    An  abbreviation  of  sovereign,  a  coin. 
soveraignt,  soveraint,  a.  and  n.  Obsolete  spell- 
ings of  sovereign. 

sovereign  (suv'-  or  sov'e-ran),  a.  and  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  soveraign,' soveraigne,  soverain;  < 
ME.  soverain,  soveraine,  soverayne,  soverein,  sov- 
ereyn,  sovereyne,  <  OF.  sovrain,  soverain,  suve- 
rain,  later  souverain  =  Pr.  sohran  =  Sp.  Pg. 
soberano  =  It.  sovrano,  smrrano,  <  ML.  supera- 
nus,  supreme,  principal,  <  L.  super,  above :  see 
super-.  Of.  sovran,  soprano,  from  the  It.  The 
g  is  intrusive,  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  reign 
{et.  foreign).  For  the  use  as  the  name  for  a  coin, 
cf .  ducat,  real^,  noble,  etc.  The  historical  pron. 
is suv'e-ran.]  I.  a.  1.  Supreme;  paramount; 
commanding;  excellent. 

Everemoore  he  hadde  a  sovereyn  prys. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  67. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1.  44. 
Your  leaders  in  France  .  .  .  came  to  look  upon  it  [the 
British  constitution]  with  a  sovereign  contempt. 

Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

I  stood  on  Brocken's  sovran  height^  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods. 

Coleridge,  Lines  written  in  an  Album. 
Life's  sovereign  moment  is  a  battle  won. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Banker's  Dinner. 

2.  Supreme  in  power ;  possessing  supreme  do- 
minion ;  not  subject  to  any  other;  hence,  royal; 
princely. 

Whan  thise  messageres  hade  here  greting  made. 
Than  the  soueraynest  seg  saide  of  hem  alle. 

Wmiam,  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4932. 
Let  her  be  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  11.  4.  163. 

It  was  the  several  States,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

their  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  who  ordained  and 

established  the  constitution.  Calhoun,  Works,  1. 130. 

3.  Efficacious  in  the  highest  degree;  potent: 
said  especially  of  medicines. 
For-thi  loke  thow  louye  [love]  as  longe  as  thow  durest. 
For  is  no  science  vnder  Sonne  so  souereyne  for  the  soule. 

Piers  Plourman  (B),  x.  206. 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  pai-maceti  for  an  inward  bruise. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  57. 
Sovereign  state,  a  state  possessing  sovereign  power,  or 
sovereignty.    See  sovereignty,  1  (d). 

A  state  is  called  a  sovereign  State  when  this  supreme 
power  resides  within  itself,  whether  resting  in  a  single  in- 
dividual, or  in  a  number  of  individuals,  or  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  Cooley,  Const  Lim.  (4th  ed.),  i. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  exercises  supreme  control 
or  dominion;  a  ruler,  governor,  chief,  or  mas- 
ter; one  to  whom  allegiance  is  due. 

Lady  and  Sovereyn  of  alle  othere  Londes. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  1. 
If  your  Soueraign  be  a  Knight  or  Squyre,  set  downe  your 
Dishes  couered,  and  your  Cup  also. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 
The  sovereign  [of  Underwald]  is  the  whole  county,  the 
sovereignty  residing  in  the  general  assembly,  where  aU 
the  males  of  fifteen  have  entry  and  suffrage. 

J.  Adarris,  Works,  IV.  316. 
Specifically — (at)  A  husband ;  a  lord  and  master. 
The  prestis  they  gone  home  agen. 
And  sche  goth  to  hire  sovereyne. 
Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  t.  44.    (Halliwdl.) 
(&t)  A  provost  or  mayor. 
And  whanne  it  drowe  to  the  day  of  the  dede  doynge. 
That  sovereynes  were  semblid,  and  the  schire  knygtls. 
Deposition  of  Bieh.  II.,  p.  28.    (HaHiwell.) 
(c)  A  monarch ;  an  emperor  or  empress;  a  king  or  queen. 
Smere^  of  Egypt,  hail !  iSAaJ;.,  A.  and  C,  L  6.  34. 

And  when  three  sovereigns  died,  could  scarce  be  vex'd, 
Considering  what  a  gracious  prince  was  next. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  107. 

2.  A  current  English  gold  coin,  the  standard 
of  the  coinage,  worth  £1  or  20  shillings  (about 
$4.86),  and  weighing  123-^%^  grains  troy.  The 
first  English  coin  bearing  this  name  was  issued  by  Heniy 
YII.,was  current  for  £1,  and  weighed  240  grains.  Sovereigns 
continued  to  be  issued  till  the  time  of  James  I.  'The  origi- 
nal sovereign  bore  the  type  of  a  seated  figure  of  the  king, 
Henry  VII.    George  III.  revived  the  issue  of  the  sovereign 


Obverse. 
Sovereign,  1817. — British  Museum. 


Reveise. 
(Size  of  the  original.) 


in  1817,  and  the  coin  was  then  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
present  sovereign  of  Queen  Victoria-  Double  sovereigns 
have  been  strack  at  various  times,  and  half-sovereigns  are 


sovereignty 

current  coins.  Abbreviated  ton.— Sovereign's  speech. 
See  speech  from  the  throne,  under  speech.=9TIL  1.  King, 
etc.  (see  pririce),  potentate. 
sovereign  (suv'-  or  sov'e-ran),  v.  t.  [<  soioer- 
eign,  n.  ]  To  rule  over  as  a  sovereign ;  exercise 
sovereign  authority  over.     [Rare.] 

Unless  her  Majesty  do  sovereign  them  presently. 
Boger  Williams,  To  Walsingham,  August  1586,  quoted  in 
[Motley's  Hist.  Netherlands,  I.  333. 

sovereigness  (suv'-  or  sov'e-ran-es),  n.    [For- 
merly also  soverainess ;  <  sovereign  +  -ess.]    A 
woman  who  is  sovereign ;  a  queen.     [Rare.] 
Seas  SaverainUss  [read  soverainess],  Sleep-bringer,  Pilgrims 

guide. 
Peace-loving  Queen. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

sovereignize  (suv'-  or  sov'e-ran-iz),  v.  i.    [< 
sovereign  +  -ize.]    To  exercise  supreme  author- 
ity.    [Bare.] 
Nimrod  was  the  first  that  smereigrUied  over  men. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  228. 

sovere^nly  (suv'-  or  sov'e-ran-li),  adv.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  soveraignly ;  <  ME.  sovereyne- 
lyche;  <.  sovereign  + -ly^.]  In  a  sovereign  man- 
ner pr  degree,  (a)  So  as  to  exceed  all  others ;  surpass- 
ingly ;  exceedingly ;  chiefly ;  especially. 

But  smeraignly  dame  Pertelote  shrighte. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest^s  Tale,  1.  642. 
(J)  Potently ;  effectually ;  efficaciously.    [Kare.] 

Mrs.  Bisket.  How  do  the  Waters  agree  with  your  lady, 
ship? 
jlfrs.  Waodly.  Oh,  Soveraignly. 

ShadwM,  Epsom  Wells,  i. 
(c)  With  supremacy ;  supremely ;  as  a  sovereign. 

The  government  resides  sovereignly  in  the  communities, 
where  everything  is  decided  by  the  plurality  of  voices. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  323. 

sovereignty  (suv'-  or  sov'e-ran-ti),  n.;  pi.  sover- 
eignties (-tiz).  [Early  mod.  fi.  also  soveraignty, 
soverayntie,  etc. ;  <  MB.  soveraygntye,  sovereyns- 
tee,  souverainetee,  sovereinte,K.  OP.  sovrainte,sour- 
veraint4,  P.  souverainU  =  It.  sovranitd  (cf.  Sp. 
Pg.  soberania),  <  ML.  as  if  *superanita{t-)s,  < 
superanus,  supreme,  sovereign :  see  sovereign,] 
1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  sovereign  or 
a  sovereign. 

So  sitting  high  in  dreaded  soverayntie. 
Those  two  strange  knights  were  to  her  presence  brought. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  34. 
I  think  be'U  be  to  Home 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.        Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  7.  36. 
Specifically — (at)  Mastery ;  control ;  predominance. 
Wommen  desiren  to  have  sovereynetee. 
As  wel  over  hir  housbond  as  hir  love. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1. 182. 
I  was  bom  to  command, 
Train'd  up  in  sovereignty. 

Fletcher  {cmd  anolherl).  Prophetess,  iv.  3. 

(&)  The  rule  or  sway  of  a  monarch ;  royal  or  imperial  power. 

Jovius  Augustus  ...  let  the  true  nature  of  his  power 

be  seen,  and,  first  among  the  Csesars,  arrayed  himself  with 

the  outward  pomp  of  sovereignty. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  138. 

(c)  Supremacy  or  dominion;  hegemony:  applied  to  the 
relation  between  a  powerful  state  and  other  states  or  re- 
gions: as,  Bome'esoveretl^^  over  the  East;  Great  Britain 
holds  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  (d)  The  supreme,  abso- 
lute, uncontrollable  power  by  which  any  state  is  govern- 
ed (CooZej/);  the  political  authority,  whether  vested  in  a 
single  individual  or  in  a  number  of  individuals,  to  order 
and  direct  what  is  to  be  done  by  each  individual  in  rela- 
tion to  the  end  and  object  of  the  state  (HaUeck).  It  is 
essential  to  the  modern  conception  of  sovereignty  that 
it  sliould  be  exclusive  of  any  other  human  superior  au- 
thority, should  bfc  wielded  by  a  determinate  person  or 
organization  of  persons,  and  should  be  on  the  whole  ha- 
bitually obeyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  community.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  body  of 
adult  male  citizens.  The  claim  that  each  State— that  is, 
the  adult  male  free  citizens  of  each  State — possessed  a 
separate  sovereignty  was  one  of  the  elements  of  contro- 
versy involved  in  the  civil  war. 

I  state  Austin's  doctrine  of  Sovereignty  in  another  way, 
more  popularly,  though  without,  I  think,  any  substantial 
inaccuracy.  It  is  as  follows ;  There  is,  in  every  indepen- 
dent political  community— that  is,  in  every  political  com- 
munity not  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  a  superior  above 
itself  —  some  single  person  or  some  combination  of  per- 
sons which  has  the  power  of  compelling  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  do  exactly  as  it  pleases.  This 
single  person  or  group —this  individual  or  this  collegiate 
Sovereign  .  .  . —  may  be  found  in  every  independent  po- 
litical community  as  certainly  as  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
a  mass  of  matter.  If  the  community  be  violently  or  vol- 
untarily divided  into  a  number  of  separate  fragments, 
then,  as  soon  as  each  fragment  has  settled  down  (perhaps 
after  an  interval  of  anarchy)  into  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
the  Sovereign  will  exist  and  with  proper  care  will  be  dis- 
coverable in  each  of  the  now  independent  portions.  The 
Sovereignty  over  the  North  American  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  had  its  seat  in  one  place  before  they  became  the 
United  States,  in  another  place  afterwards;  but  in  both 
cases  there  was  a  discoTerable  Sovereign  somewhere.  This 
Sovereign,  this  person  or  combination  of  persons,  univer- 
sally occurring  in  aU  independent  political  communities, 
has  in  all  such  communities  one  characteristic  common 
to  all  the  shapes  Sovereignty  may  take,  the  possession  of 
irresistible  force,  not  necessarily  exerted,  but  capable  of 


sovereignty 

being  exerted.  .  .  .  The  Sovereign,  if  a  single' person,  is 
or  should  be  cfklled  a  Monarch ;  U  a  small  group,  the  name 
is  an  Oligarchy ;  if  a  group  of  considerable  dimensions, 
an  Aristocracy ;  if  very  large  and  numerous,  a  Democracy. 
Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  349. 
Much  is  said  about  the  sovereCgnty  of  the  States.  .  .  . 
What  is  sovereigrdy  in  the  political  sense  of  the  term? 
Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  It "  a  political  community 
without  a  political  superior"?  Tested  by  this,  no  one 
State,  except  Texa^,  ever  was  a  sovereignty. 

LiTwoln,  In  Raymond,  p.  146. 
The  chief  attributes  of  smereignty  with  which  the  states 
have  parted  are  the  coining  of  money,  the  carrying  of 
mails,  the  imposing  pf  tariff  dues,  the  granting  of  patents 
and  copyrights,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  navy.  J.  Fislee,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  98. 
(e)  A  state,  community,  or  political  unit  possessing  Inde- 
pendent  power. 

The  late  colonies  had  but  recently  become  compactly 
organized  self-governing  States,  and  were  standing  some- 
what stiffly  apart,  a  group  of  consequential  sovereigrtiies, 
jealous  te  maintain  their  blood-bought  prerogatives,  and 
ouiclc  to  distrust  any  power  set  above  them,  or  arrogating 
to  itself  the  control  of  their  restive  wills. 

W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  L 
(/t)  Supremacy  in  excellence ;  supreme  excellence. 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  I  to  call  her  bad 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  pref err'd 
With  twenty  uiousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  11.  6. 15. 
(g)  Efficacy ;  especially,  medicinal  efficacy. 
My  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty.     Shak.,  AU's  Well,U.  3.  230. 

Popular  soTereignty.  See  popiUar.— Sovereignty  of 
God,  in  tTteol.,  God's  absolute  dominion  over  all  created 
things.— Squatter  sovereignty.  Same  as  popular  sov- 
ereignty.   [Colloq.,U.  S.) 

This  letter  [Gen.  Cass  on  Wilmot  Proviso]  is  notable  as 
the  first  clear  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  termed  Popular 
(otherwise  Squatter)  Sovereignty  —  that  is,  of  the  lack  of 
legitimate  power  in  the  Federal  Government  to  exclude 
Slavery  from  its  territories. 

H.  Qreeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  1. 190. 

SOTTan  (suv'-  or  sov'ran),  a.  and  n.  [A  modi- 
fied form  of  sovereign,  in  imitation  of  the  It. 
sovrano:  see  sovereign.  It  was  first  used  by 
Milton,  and  has  been  affected  by  later  poets.] 
Same  as  sovereign. 

Since  he 
Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shaU  be  right.  Miltm,  P.  L,  1.  246. 

SffTranty  (suv'-  or  sov'ran-ti),  n.  [A  modified 
form  of  sovereignty,  in  "imitation  of  sovran."] 
Same  as  sovereignty. 

God's  gift  to  us  of  savranty. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

SCW^  (so),  V. ;  pret.  sowed,  pp.  sown  or  sowed, 
ppr.  sowing.  [?  ME.  somen,  souwen,  sawen  (pret. 
sew,  siew,  seow,  sewe,  seu,  pi.  sewen,  seowen,  pp. 
sowen,  sowe,  sawen),  <  AS.  sawan  (pret.  sedw, 
pp.  somen)  =  OS.  sa/ian,  sehan  =  OFries.  sea 
=  MD.  saeyen,  D.  zamjen  =  MLG.  LG.  saien  = 
OHG.  sajan,  sawen,  sden,  MHG.  ss^en,  seen,  G. 
sden  =  Icel.  sd  =  Sw.  sa  =  Dan.  saa  =  Goth. 
saian,  sow;  of.  "W.  hau,  sow;  OBulg.  sieU,  sieyati 
=  Serv.  siyati  =  Bohem.  siti  =  Euss.  sieyaU  = 
Lith.  seW  =  Lett,  set  =  h.  ■\/  se,  in  serere  (for 
"sesere,  redupl.  pres.,  with  simple  perf.  sevi,  pp. 
satus),  sow;  <  y  sa,  sow,  orig.  prob.  cast,  cf. 
Skt.  sasya,  grain.  Hence  sower,  seed,  etc.,  and 
(<  L.)  semen,  seminary,  semmate,  disseminate, 
etc.,  sative,  sation,  season,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  scatter,  as  seed  upon  the  earth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growth;  plant  by  strewing. 
In  my  saule  thou  sawe  thi  sede. 
That  I  may,  lorde,  make  myne  auaunt. 

Politieal  Poems,  ete.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  107. 
AThatsoever  a  man  scmOh,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

GaL  vi.  7. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  over  for  growth ;  supply  or 
stock  with  seed. 

It  were  a  gode  Contree  to  somen  inne  Thristelle  and 
Breres  and  Broom  and  Thornes ;  and  for  no  other  thing  is 
it  not  good.  ManAemlle,  Travels,  p.  130. 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  66. 

3.  To  scatter  over;  besprinkle;  spangle:  as, 
a  velvet  pall  sown  with  golden  bees. 

God  .  .  .  f  orm'd  the  moon,  .  .  . 
And  sow'd  with  stars  the  heaven,  thick  as  a  field. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  3B8. 
Another  [cottage]  wore 
A  dose-set  robe  of  jasmine  sown  with  stars. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

4.  To  spread  abroad;  cause  to  extend;  dis- 
seminate ;  propagate :  as,  to  sow  discord. 

why,  nothing  can  be  baser  than  to  soio 
Dissention  amongst  lovers. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

To  have  hemp-seed  sown  for  one.  See  hemp-seed.— 
To  sow  one's  wild  oats.   See  oat. 

n.  intrans.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  and 
the  production  of  a  crop. 
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They  that  sow  In  tears  shall  reap  in  Joy.      Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 
Peace  was  awhile  their  care.    They  plough'd  and  sow'd. 
Cowper,  Task,  v.  202. 

SOW^  (sou),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  sowe,  souwe,  suwe, 
soghe,  <  AS.  sugu,  contracted  sH,  =  MD.  sogli, 
soegh,  D.  eog,  zeug  =  MLG.  soge,  LG.  suge, 
sfige  =  OHG.  MHG.  su,  G.  sau  =  Icel.  syr  = 
Sw.  sugga,  so  =  Dan.  so  =  W.  Imch  (>  E.  hog^, 
q.  V.)  =  It.  suig  =  L.  sus  =  Gt.  iig,  cvg,  a  sow, 
swine,  =  Zend  hu,  a  boar ;  prob.  so  called  from 
its  prolific  nature,  <.-\/  su  (Skt.  ■/  sU),  generate, 
produce :  see  son^.  See  swine,  suime,  soiP,  hog^. 
In  the  sense  of  'a  large  mass  of  metal,'  see 
pig^.^  I.  ra.  1.  An  adult  female  hog;  the  fe- 
male of  swine. 

This  sow  had  half  e  her  body  covered  with  hard  bristly 
haire  as  other  Pigges.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 113. 

3.  A  sow-bug. 

Also  geve  hym  of  these  sowes  that  crepe  with  many 
fete,  and  f alle  oute  of  howce  rovys.  Also  geve  hym  whyte 
woimes  that  breede  betwene  the  barke  and  the  tre. 

MS.  Lambeth  806,  f.  177.    (Ealliwea.) 

Some  of  the  Oniacidee  are  land  animals,  and  are  known 
as  hog-lice,  sows,  ete.  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  84. 

3.  In  metoZ.,  the  metal  which  has  solidified  in 
the  common  channel  or  feeder  through  which 
the  molten  iron  flows  from  the  blast-furnace 
into  a  series  of  parallel  grooves  or  furrows, 
which  are  the  "pigs "appertaining  to  the  sow, 
and  the  iron  from  which  bears  the  name  of  pig- 
iron,  or  sinxplj pig:  used  also  of  other  metals. 

It  is  the  manner  (right  woorshipf  uU)  of  such  as  seeke 
profit  by  minerall,  first  to  set  men  on  woorke  to  digge  and 
gather  the  owre ;  then  by  fire  to  trie  out  the  metall,  and  to 
cast  it  into  certeine  rude  lumpes,  which  they  call  sowze. 
LanHmrde,  Perambulation  (ed.  1596),  Pref.  (HaUiwell.) 
For  the  strengthening  of  his  nerves  or  sinews,  they 
made  him  two  great  sows  of  lead,  each  of  them  weighing 
eight  thousand  and  seven  hundred  quintals.  .  .  .  Those 
he  took  up  from  the  ground,  in  each  hand  one. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  L  23. 

4^.  A  military  engine  consisting  of  a  movable 
roof  arranged  to  protect  men  handling  a  batter- 
ing-ram. Compare  vinea,  also  cat  and  cat-castle. 
—  Old  sow.  See  oR— To  have,  take,  or  get  the  right 
(or  wrong)  sow  by  the  ear,  to  pitch  upon  the  right  (or 
wrong)  person  or  thing ;  come  to  the  right  (or  wrong)  con- 
clusion.   [Low.] 

He  hat  the  vrrong  sow  by  the  ear,  i'  faith ;  and  claps  his 
dish  at  the  wrong  man's  door. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
You  have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 

S.  Butier,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  580. 

II,  a.  Female :  applied  to  fish :  as,  a  sow  hake. 
See  sawfish,  under ^sfel. 

SOW^t,  "•    All  obsolete  spelling  of  sew^. 

SO'wa  (so'a),  TO.    See  soya. 

scwans  (sb'anz),  to.  pi.    Same  as  sowens. 

sowar  (so-af'),  n.  [Also  suwar;  <  Hind,  sawdr, 
<  Pers.  sawdr,  a  horseman.]  A  horse-soldier; 
especially,  a  native  cavalry  soldier  in  the  Brit- 
ish-Indian army,  often  in  the  sense  of  an  orderly 
or  mounted  attendant  or  guard. 

In  the  cavalry  of  the  Madras  army  the  horses  are  pro- 
vided by  Government,  but  in  that  of  Bengal  and  Bombay 
the  trooper,  or  sowar,  as  he  is  designated  in  India,  finds 
himself  in  everything  except  his  arms. 

if.  A.  Bev.,  CXXVII.  146. 

SO'vrback  (sou'bak),  to.  A  low  ridge  of  sand  or 
gravel;  a  hogback  or  horseback;  a  kame;  a 
drum  or  drumlin. 

The  long  parallel  ridges,  or  "sowbacks"  and  "drums," 
as  they  are  termed,  .  .  .  invariably  coincide  in  direction 
with  the  valleys  or  straths  in  which  they  lie. 

J.  Geikie,  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  17. 

sowbane  (sou'ban),  m.  The  m  aple-leaved  goose- 
foot,  Chenopodium  hybridum,  regarded  as  fatal 
to  swine.    Also  called  hog's-bane. 

SO'W-belly  (sou'bel'''i),  TO.  Salt  pork;  salt-horse; 
salt-junk:  used  by  fishermen,  whalers,  sailors, 
and  soldiers.  [Low.]— sow-belly  hake.  Seeftofez. 

SO'Wbread  (sou'bred),  to.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Cyclamen,  particularly  C.  Europxum.  The  species 
are  low  stemless  herbs  sending  up  leaves  and  scapes  from 
corms  which  are  sometimes  very  large,  and,  where  native, 
are  sought  after  by  swine.  The  flowers  are  rose-colored, 
pink,  or  white,  nodding,  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  re- 
flexed,  and  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  the  best-known 
species  being  C.  Europeeum,  hardy  in  southern  Europe  and 
England,  and  the  more  tender  and  showy  0.  Persleum. 

sow-bug  (sou'bug),  TO.  A  hog-louse ;  a  pill-bug ; 
a  sow ;  any  terrestrial  isopod  of  the  family  Oms- 
cidse,  as  Oniscus  asellus.  Some  sow-bugs  can 
roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball  like  a  tiny  arma- 
dillo.   See  sow^,  to.,  2,  and  cut  under  Oniscus. 

sowcet.    An  obsolete  form  of  souse\  souse^. 

SOWdant,   «■    An  obsolete  variant  of  sultan. 

(yhOAi.  CSf 

sowdanesset,  sowdannesset,  »•  Obsolete  va- 
riants of  sultaness. 

sow-drunk  (sou'drungk),  a.  Drunk  as  a  sow; 
beastly  drunk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


sow-thistle 

Sou  sow-d/roonk  that  tha  doesn  not  touch  thy  'at  to  the 
Squire.  Tennyson,  Northern  Cobbler. 

SOWdwortt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  saltwort 
(Salsola  Kali):  also  applied  to  the  columbine, 
Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

sowel,  TO.    Same  as  souP. 

sowens  (so'enz),  TO.  pi.  [Also  sowans,  sowins; 
origin  obscure ;  cf .  sew^.  ]  1 .  A  nutritious  article 
of  food  made  from  the  farina  remaining  among 
the  husks  of  oats,  much  used  in  Scotland  and 
formerly  in  Northumberland.  The  husks  (called  in 
Scotland  seeds  or  sids),  after  being  separated  from  the  oat- 
meal by  the  sieve,  still  retain  a  considerable  portion  of 
farinaceous  matter.  A  quantity  of  the  husks  is  steeped  lu 
water  till  the  farinaceous  matter  is  dissolved,  and  until 
the  liquid  has  become  sour.  The  whole  is  then  put  into 
a  sieve,  which  allows  the  milky  liquid  to  pass  through  into 
a  barrel  or  other  vessel,  but  retains  the  husks.  The  starchy 
matter  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The 
sour  liquor  is  then  decanted  off,  fresh  water  is  stirred  into 
the  deposit  that  is  left,  and  the  mixture,  when  boiled, 
forms  sowens.  In  England  it  is  more  commonly  called 
Jlwnvmery.  The  singular  form  sowen  is  used  attributively 
or  in  compounds :  as,  a  sowen-tab. 

These  sowins,  that  is,  flummery,  being  blended  together, 
produce  good  yeast.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

As  if  it  were  any  matter  .  .  .  whether  a  ploughman  had 
suppit  on  minched  pies  or  sour  sowens. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viL 

2.  A  kind  of  paste  employed  by  weavers  for 
stiffening  their  yarn  in  working. 

[Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
soweri  (so'fer),  to.     [<  ME.  sower,  sawere,  <  AS. 
sdwere,  a  sower,  <  sawan,  sow:  see  «owi.]     1. 
One  who  sows  or  scatters  seed. 

Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  Mat.  xili.  3. 

2.  That  which  sows  seed ;  a  sowing-machine. 
— 3.  One  who  scatters  or  spreads;  a  dissemi- 
nator; a  breeder;  a  promoter. 

They  are  the  sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court 
swell,  and  the  countiy  pine.  Bacon. 

Terming  Paul  ...  a  sower  of  words,  a  very  babbler  or 
trifler.  HakewUl. 

sower^t,  «•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sewer^. 
sower^t,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sour^. 
sow-fennel  (sou'fen"el),  to.    Qe&fermel. 
SOW-gelder  (sou'gel"d6r),  TO.    One  who  spays 
sows. 

First,  he  that  led  the  cavalcate 
Wore  a  sow-geLdev's  flagellate  [horn]. 

S.  ButXer,  Hudibras,  II.  iL  610. 

sowiet  (sou'i),  n.    Same  as  sow'^,  4. 
They  laid  their  sowies  to  the  wall. 

Auld  Maitland  (Chnd'a  Ballads,  VI.  222). 


1. 
-2. 


SOinng  (so'ing),  TO.     [Verbal  n.  of  sow\  ».] 
The  act  of  one  who  sows  or  scatters  seed.— 
That  which  is  sowed. 

You  could  not  keep  the  birds  out  of  the  garden,  tiy  how 
you  would.    They  had  most  of  the  sowings  up. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  816. 

SOWing-macbine  (so'ing-ma-shen'''),  TO.  In 
agri. :  (a)  A  hand  or  horse-power  seed-plant- 
ing machine.  (6)  A  broadcast  sower.  The  hand- 
machines  consist  of  a  simple  mechanism  turned  by  a 
crank,  which  scatters  the  seed  in  a  cloud  in  every  direc- 
tion.   It  is  carried  in  one  hand  and  operated  by  the  other. 

sowins  (so'inz),  TO.  pi.    See  sowens. 

sowkert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sucker. 

sowlt,  sowle^t.    Obsolete  forms  of  soul^,  sole^. 

SOWle^,  TO.     Same  as  souP. 

sowm,  TO.  and  V.    See  soum. 

sown^  (son).    A  past  participle  of  sow'^. 

sown^t,  sownet,  ».  and  v.    Obsolete  forms  of 


sown^t,  TO.  and  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  swoon. 
sowpt,  TO.    An  obsolete  form  of  soup^. 
sowset.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  souse^,  soused 
sowskin  (sou' skin),  TO.    See  hogsTcin. 
sowstert,  n.    Same  as  sewster.    HaUiwell. 
SO'Wteget,  '»'•    See  soutage. 
SO'Wtert,  sowterlyt.    Obsolete  forms  of  souter, 


SOWthH ,  TO.  and  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  south. 

SO'Wtb^  (south),  V.     [Apj^ar.  a  var.  of  souch, 

sought.']  I.  JTOiraTOS.  To  whistle  softly.  [Scotch.] 

II.  trans.  To  try  over,  as  a  tune,  with  a  low 

whistle.     [Scotch.] 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then. 

We'll  sit  an'  sowfh  a  tune ;  .  .  . 
An'  sing  *t  when  we  ha'e  dune. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  Davie. 

SOWther,  v.    Same  as  souther^.    Salliwell. 

SOW-tMstle  (sou'this"l),  to.  [<  ME.  sowthystell, 
<  AS.  sugethistel,  <  sugu,  sow,  -1-  thistel,  thistle. 
In  ME.  also  called  swines  thistell.']  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Sonchus,  primarily  S.  oleraceus,  a  weed 
of  waste  places,  probably  native  in  Europe  and 
central  Asia,  but  now  (Uffused  nearly  aU  over 
the  world,  it  is  a  smooth  herb  with  a  milky  juice,  bear- 
ing runcinate-pinnatifid  leaves  and  rather  small  yellow 
flower-heads.    A  similar  plant,  but  with  less  divided  spiny 


sow-thistle 

leaves.  Is  S.  aiper.  A  much  more  showy  species  is  & 
arvenxi8,  witli  larger  and  brighter  heads.  These  are  all 
naturalized  in  uie 
TJnited  States,  the 
last  less  abundantly. 
The  name  has  been 
extended  to  species 
of  the  allied  genns 
Lactuca. 
soy  (soi),  n.  [Al- 
so sooja;  =  F. 
soy,  soui  =  Cr.  Sw. 
Ban.  soja  (NL. 
soja,  soya) ;  <  Jap. 
si^an,  Chinese 
sM^u,  soy.]  1. 
A  Mnd  of  sauce 
prepared  in  the 
East  from  the 
soy-bean  ( see  def. 
2).  It  is  eaten  with 
fish,  cold  meal^  etc. 
There  are  two  or 
three  qualities  of  soy, 
but  the  Japanese  soy 
is  reckoned  the  best. 

I  have  been  told  Sow-thistle  (Jo,kA«  »&,«««). 

that  m  IS  made  with       .,  „pp.,  ^^^  „f  ^^  „^  ^^^.^  j,^^, 

a  nsny  composition,  9,oneof  tbebasalleaves;  a,  aSower;  d, 
and    it    seems    most     tne  achene  with  the  pappus. 

likely  by  the  Taste; 

tho'  a  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance  who  was  very  in- 
timate with  one  that  saUed  often  from  Tonquin  to  Japan, 
from  whence  true  Soy  comes,  told  me  that  it  was  made 
only  with  Wheat  and  a  sort  of  Beans  mixt  with  Water  and 
Salt  Dampier,  Voyages,  It.  28. 

^om  travellers  accustom 'd  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  aoy. 

Byron,  Beppo,  viL 

2.  The  soy-bean  or  -pea,  Glycine  Sqja  (Sqja  Jiis- 
pida,  etc.).  Itisanannualleguminousplantwithstout 
nearly  erect  or  somewhat  climbing  stems  covered  with 
rusty  hairs,  bearing  trifoliate  leaves  and  from  their  axils 
two  or  three  pods  1}  or  2  inches  long.  The  seeds  are 
made  into  the  above  sauce  and  variously  used  in  cookery ; 
an  oil  is  also  expressed  from  them,  and  the  residue  is  ex- 
tensive^ used  in  China  tor  feeding  cattle  and  as  a  fertil- 
izer. Ilie  plant  is  native  from  northern  India  to  Japan. 
The  cultivated  plant  difEers  somewhat  from  the  wild,  and 
by  some  authors  is  distinguished  as  Glycine  hispida.  Also 
Sahuea  bean. 

soya  (soi'a), ».  [<  Hind,  so^a,  «oa,  fennel.]  DUl. 
Also  sowa. 

soy-bean  (soi'ben),  n.    See  soy,  2. 

soylet.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  soiP-,  soil^, 
soil^. 

Soymida  (soi'mi-da),  n.  [NL.  (Adrien  de  Jus- 
sieu,  1830),  from  tte  Telugu  name.]  A  genus 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  MeUacese 
and  tribe  SmetenieiB.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  five  petals,  united  stamens  forming  a  short  ten- 
lobed  tube  or  cup,  the  lobes  two-toothed,  with  sessile 
anthers  between  the  teeth,  and  an  ovoid  five-celled  ovary 
which  ripens  into  a  woody  septifragal  capsule  with  com- 
pressed and  winged  seeds  destitute  of  albumen.  The  only 
species,  &  febrifuga,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  known  as  rohan  (or  rohun)  and  redwood.  (See  also 
rohuTi^bark  (under  ba/r]fi)  and  htrd>aii.)  It  is  a  tall  tree 
with  bitter  bark  and  hard  wood,  bearing  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  with  obtuse  opposite  leaflets,  and  flowers  in  axillary 
and  terminal  panicles. 

30y-pea  (soi'pe),  n.    See  soy,  2. 

Sozobranchia  (so-zo-brang'M-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ai)Zuv,  save,  keep,  +  NL.  lyranchia,  gills : 
see  'branchix.']  A  group  of  urodele  amphibians 
which  do  not  lose  the  giUs  or  tail.  See  Peren- 
nibranehiata. 

sozobranchiate  (so-zo-brang'M-at),  a.  [<  NL. 
sozobranchiatus,  <  GT.'a6ietv,  save,  keep,  +  NL. 
brandhiatus:  see  branchiate.']  Preserving  the 
gUls,  as  a  urodele  amphibian;  perennibran- 
chiate. 

Sozura  (so-zii'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  so- 
zv/rus:  see  sozurous.']  Urodele  (or  tailed)  giU- 
less  batrachians,  or  those  batrachians  wmeh 
lose  the  gills,  but  not  the  tail,  when  adult. 
They  are  a  higher  group  than  the  Sozobranchia,  both  be- 
ing together  contrasted  with  the  Anvara  or  tailless  ba- 
trachiuis. 

sozurous  (so-zii'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  sozvrus,  <  Gr. 
a6!^eiv,  save,  keep,  -I-  oiipd,  tail.]  Retaining  the 
tail;  pertaining  to  the  Soeura,  or  having  their 
characters. 

sozzle  (sozl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sozzled,  ppr. 
sozzUng.  [A  var.  of  sossle.]  1.  To  mingle 
eonfnsedly.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  spiU  or  wet 
through  carelessness. — 3.  To  splash.     [U.  S.] 

A  sandpiper  glided  along  the  shore ;  she  ran  after  it,  but 
could  not  catch  it ;  she  sat  down  and  sozzled  her  feet  in 
the  foam.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  p.  8. 

sozzle  (soz'l),  n.  [<  sozzle,  v.]  A  state  of 
sloppy  disorder.     [U.  S.] 

The  woman,  who  in  despite  of  poverty  and  every  dis- 
couragement had  always  bated,  to  the  very  roots  ol  her 
hair,  anytMng  like  what  she  called  a  soz^  — who  had  al- 
ways been  screwed  up  and  sharp  set  to  hard  work. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  viL 
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sozzly  (soz'Ii),  a.  [<  sozzle  +  ^i.]  Sloppy; 
draggled;  mentally  flabby;  shiftless.  [New 
Eng.] 

Folks  grows  helplesser  all  the  time,  and  the  help  grows 
sozdier;  and  it  comes  to  sauciness  .  .  .  and  changes. 

Mrs.  WMtney,  The  Other  Girls,  xflt 

Sp.    An  abbreviation  of  Spamtsh. 

Sp.  An  abbreviation:  {a)  in  pTiar.,  of  spiritm, 
spirit;  (6)  in  hot.,  of  species,  specimen;  (c)  in 
zool.,  of  species  only:  when  two  or  more  spe- 
cies are  meant,  spp.  is  used. 

S.  p.  An  abbreviation  of  sine  prole,  without 
issue. 

spa  (spa  or  spS,),  n.  [Formerly  also  spaw;  <  Spa, 
or  Spaa,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Belgium,  where 
there  are  mineral  springs.]  A  mineral  spring, 
or  the  locality  in  which  such  springs  exist. 

Fast  core  of  physic,  spaw,  or  any  diet. 

Beatt.  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  ilL  2. 

.  she  has  been  as  healthy  as 
Sheridan,  Kivals,  il.  1. 


Never  knew  her  better ; 
the  German  SpA. 

spaadt  (spSd),  n.  [<  D.  spaath  =  F.  spath  =  Sp. 
espato  =  Pg.  espatho  =  It.  spato,  <  MHG.  spat, 
G.  spat,  spath,  friable  stone,  splinter,  spar;  ori- 
gin unknown.  Cf .  feldspath.']  A  kmd  of  min- 
eral; spar. 

English  talc,  of  which  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plais- 
ter,  the  flner,  yiaad,  earth-flax,  or  salamander's  hair. 

Woodward.    (Johnson.) 

space  (spas),  n.  [<  ME.  space,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
espace  =  Pr.  espad  =  Sp.  espacio  =  Pg.  espago 
=  It.  spazio,  <  L.  spativm,  room,  space,  distance, 
interval,  a  publiff  walk,  etc.,  lit.  'that  which  is 
drawn  out,'  <  ■^  spa,  draw  out;  cf.  Gr.  aivav, 
draw,  draw  out,  Skt.  V  sphd,  fatten.  Cf .  spami, 
spade^."]  1.  The  general  receptacle  of  things ; 
room,  (a)  as  a  character  of  the  universe,  (6) 
as  a  cognition  or  psychological  phenomenon, 
(c)  as  a  mathematical  system.  That  which  is  real 
about  space  is  that  the  maniColdness  of  the  universe  is 
subject  to  certain  general  laws  or  limitations.  In  this  re- 
speet  it  is  like  any  other  uniformity  of  nature ;  it  is  pecu- 
liar only  in  the  peculiar  way  in  which  we  view  it — name- 
ly, in  this,  that  instead  of  thinking  it,  as  we  do  other  laws, 
as  abstract  and  general,  we  seem  to  see  it,  we  individual- 
ize it  and  its  parts.  This  peculiarity  does  not,  however, 
constitute  the  cognition  of  space  as  entirely  sui  generis, 
for  there  is  a  tendency  to  individualize  other  laws.  The 
conception  of  space  is  formed,  or  at  least  connected  with 
objects,  by  means  of  the  so-called  local  signs,  by  which 
the  excitation  of  one  nerve-terminal  is  distinguishable 
from  a  similar  excitation  of  another,  and  which  are  analo- 
gous to  the  signs  by  which  we  distinguish  present  expe- 
riences from  memories,  imaginations,  and  expectations. 
These  local  signs  are  also  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  indi- 
viduality ;  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  this  mode  of  be- 
ing becomes  attributed  not  merely  to  moving  objects,  but 
to  the  space  and  time  that  constitute  the  law  of  motion. 
The  celebrated  doctrine  of  £ant  was  that  space  is  a  form 
of  pure  intuition^  that  is,  is  an  idea  imported  by  the  mind 
into  cognition,  and  corresponding  to  nothing  in  the  things 
in  themselves  (though  he  did  not  hold  that  special  spat&l 
relations  were  altogether  illusory) — just  as  color  is  a  qual- 
ity of  sensation  which  in  its  generality  corresponds  to 
nothing  in  the  object^  though  differences  of  color  corre- 
spond to  differences  in  objects.  That  this  intuition  of  space 
is  individual,  not  general,  and  that  no  outward  intuition  is 
possible  except  under  this  form,  were  points  also  insisted 
upon  by  Eant.  At  present  there  are,  broadly  speaking, 
two  views  of  space-perception.  One  is  the  great  doctrine 
of  Berkeley  —  worked  out  in  different  directions  by  J.  S. 
Mill,  Helmholtz,  Lotze,  Wundt,  and  others — that  the  idea 
of  space  is  evoked  under  the  combined  influence  of  reti- 
nal sensations  and  of  muscular  sensations  of  motion,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  laws  of  dynamics 
have  been  evolved  from  experience.  This  is  the  theory 
which,  under  one  modiflcation  or  another,  is  held  by  almost 
all  modem  scientific  psychologists.  Some  competent 
writers,  however,  oppose  this,  holding  that  "all  our  sen- 
sations are  positively  and  inexplicably  extensive  wholes." 
This  opinion  conflicts  with  the  usual  one  only  in  so  far  as 
it  clings  to  the  inexplicability  and  irrationality  of  space. 
The  vulgar  conception  of  space  as  a  sort  of  thmg  or  sub- 
stance of  adiff  erent  category  from  material  things,  through 
which  the  latter  move  without  sensible  resistance,  is  ac- 
ceptable to  mathematicians,  who  find  that  such  a  construc- 
tion lends  itself  remarkably  to  their  diagrammatic  reason- 
ing. For  the  geometer,  space  is  primarily  a  system  of  points 
having  the  following  properties:  (1)  It  is  continuous. 
See  eonlinutty,  2.  (2)  It  is  unlimited,  whether  the  part 
at  a  finite  distance  from  a  given  point  be  limited  or  not 
(3)  It  has  three  dimensions  —  that  is,  a  set  of  three  num- 
bers varying  continuously  may  be  placed  in  continuous 
one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  points  of  space.  By 
a  continuous  correspondence  is  meant  one  in  which  a 
continuous  variation  in  one  member  will  correspond  in 
every  case  to  a  continuous  variation  in  the  other.  (4)  All 
the  points  of  space  have  perfectly  similar  spatial  relations. 
(5)  It  is  possible  for  a  rigid  body  to  move  in  space,  and 
such  a  body  is  fixed  by  the  fixation  of  three  points,  but 
not  fewer.  (6)  Any  figure  may  be  magnified  while  pre- 
serving the  proportionality  of  all  its  lines.  Geometers  of- 
ten imagine  these  properties  to  be  modified.  In  particu- 
lar, they  use  the  hypothesis  of  a  space  of  four  or  more  di- 
mensions. They  also  often  suppose  the  principle  of  simi- 
lar figures,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  doctrine  of 
parallels,  to  be  false,  thus  producing  what  is  known  as  the 
rum^J&uMidean  geometry.    This  is  of  various  kinds. 

Now  to  pure  ^paix  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare, 
Now,  running  round  the  circle,  finds  it  square 

Pope,  Dnnciad,  iv.  33. 


space 

stars  countlesB,  each  In  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space. 

Cowper,  Setirement^  1.  Si. 

2.  The  interval  between  any  two  or  more  ob- 
jects, or  between  terminal  points ;  distance ; 
extent,  as  of  surface:  as,  the  spa^e  of  a  mile. 

And  so  he  hym  chased  as  f  aste  as  his  horse  myght  hym 
here,  till  he  badde  lefte  his  f  elowes  be-hynde  the  spate  of 
an  arblaste.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  it  194. 

There  shall  be  a  space  between  you  and  it  [the  ark]  about 
two  thousand  cubits  by  measure.  Josh.  ill.  4. 

I  warrant  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with 
blank  nntw  for  different  names. 

ShaJc.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  a  1.  77. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers. 
Overlook  a  epa^e  of  fiowers. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott^  L 

3.  The  interval  between  two  points  of  time; 
quantity  of  time ;  duration. 

There  was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  epace  of  half  an 
hour.  Eev.  viiL  L 

Mean  space  I  thinke  to  goe  downe  into  Eente. 
Cushman,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Flymonth  Plantation,  p.  37. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf. 

Milton,  F.  L,  L  SO. 

4.  A  short  time ;  a  whilei 

And,  sith  for  me  ye  fight  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  stryf  e  a  ^Hue. 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  IL  vL  33. 
And  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a  space 
Were  all  one  will.        Tennyson,  Coining  of  Arthur. 

5.  Hence,  time  in  which  to  do  something;  res- 
pite; opportunity;  leisure. 

Avyseth  yow  on  it,  when  ye  ban  space, 
And  of  som  goodely  answere  yow  purchace. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iL  1124. 

And  I  gave  her  space  to  repent.  Bev.  il  21. 

6t.  A  path;  course  (t). 

This  ilke  monk  leet  olde  thynges  pace. 
And  heeld  after  the  newe  world  the  spaee. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  FroL  to  C.  T.,  L  176. 

7.  Id.  prinUng,  one  of  the  blank  types  which 
separate  the  words  in  print.  The  thicknesses  most 
used  are  one  third,  one  fourth,  and  one  flfth  of  the  square 
body  of  the  text-type.  Hair-spaces,  still  thinner,  are  also 
made.  Spaces  as  thick  as  one  half  the  square  body  and 
all  thicker  are  known  as  quadrats. 

8.  In  miisical  notation,  one  of  the  degrees  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  staff,  in  the  usual  staff  there 
are  four  spaces  within  the  staff,  but  in  the  Gregorian  staff 
there  are  only  three.  The  name  and  significance  of  a 
space  depend  on  the  clef  and  the  key-signature.    See  staff. 

9.  In  ornith.,  an  unfeathered  place  on  the  skm 
between  pterylse ;  an  apterium.  Coues,  Key  to 
N.  A.  Birds,  p.  87.— Absolute,  algebraic,  basal 
space.  See  the  adjectives. —  Added  space.  SameasJe^er 
space.— Barycentrlc  coordinateB  In  space.  Same  as 
tetrahcdraZ  coordinates  (which  see,  under  coordinate.— 
Berth  and  space.  See  berths.— Cell-spaces,  the  spaces 
in  the  ground^substance  of  connective  tissue  which  inclose 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles. — C3iyle-Bpaces,thecen- 
tral  lymphatic  cavities  of  the  intestinal  villi — Comple- 
mental  space  of  pleura,  the  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity 
immediately  above  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  wlicb 
is  not  filled  by  air  in  ordinary  breathing.— Dangerous 
space  (nttZit.),  the  zone  before  and  behind  the  object  fired 
at  covered  by  the  trajectory.  See  boMe.ra'nge,  under  bal- 
tiei.— Dead  space,in/ort.  Same  as  dead  an^fe  (which  see, 
under  angled).— 'DseB  cardiac  space,  the  projection 
on  the  surface  of  the  chest  of  the  lung-covered  portions 
of  the  heart  It  borders  on  each  side  the  superficial 
cardiac  space. — Ellii)tic,  Euclidean,  extxamimdane, 
gastrovasculax  space.  See  the  adjectives.~Fontaiia's 
spaces.  Same  as  canal  qf  Fontana  (which  see,  under 
canoJi).— Geometry  of  space.  See  geometry.— Baii- 
space  or  foot-space,  in  a  staircase,  a  resting-place  or 
broad  space  between  two  fiights  of  steps. — Haversian 
spaces.  See  Haversian  caiwl,  under  canoZl. —  Hexnal, 
l^erbolie,  intercellulai,  interdental  space.  See 
the  adjectives.—  Hypoprostatlc  space,  the  space  lying 
between  the  rectum  and  the  prostate.  Buchanan.— 
Interlamellar  spaces,  the  spaces  between  the  lamella 
of  the  cornea — Interosseous  space,  the  space  between 
parallel  long  bones. —  Interpeduncular  space,  the  tri- 
angular space  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  between  the  crura 
cerebri.—  Interpleural,  ivory,  leger  space.  See  the 
adjectives.— Lenticular  n)ace.  See  Tentieular  mark, 
under  lentieida/r. —  Ijnear,  local,  majdllopharyngeal, 
meant,  middle,  parabolic,  para8inoldal,perforated, 
periocular,  popliteal,  etc.,  space.  See  the  adjectives. 
—  Polar  c6ordi]iates  in  space.  See  coordttuite.- Quar- 
ter-space, a  landing  or  Interval  at  an  angle-turn  of  a 
stair.- Eetroperltoneal  space.  See  retroperiioneal.— 
Room  and  space.  See  roamX. —  Super&(dal  cardiac 
space,  the  area  on  the  surface  of  the  chest  ovei  tliat  part 
of  the  heart  which  is  not  covered  by  the  lung.  It  is  repre. 
sented  with  approximate  accuracy  by  a  right-angled  tri. 
angle  bounded  by  the  midstemal  line,  a  horizontal  line 
through  the  point  of  the  apex  beat;  and  a  line  drawn 
through  that  point  and  the  intersection  of  the  midstemal 
line  with  a  horizontal  line  through  the  fourth  costoster- 
nal  articulation. 

space  (spas),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spaced,  ppr.  spa- 
cing. l<  space,  n.  Ct.  spatiate,  expatiate.']  I.t 
intrans.  To  move  at  large;  expatiate.    [Bare.] 

But  she,  as  Fayes  are  wont,  in  privle  place 
Did  spend  her  dayes,  and  lov'd  in  forests  wyld  to  space. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  n.  44. 


space 

II,  trans.  1.  To  set  at  intervals;  put  a  space 
■between;  specifically,  in  printing,  to  arrange 
the  spaces  and  intervals  in  or  between  so  that 
there  may  be  no  obvious  disproportion:  as,  to 
space  a  paragraph ;  to  space  words,  lines,  or  let- 
ters. 

The  porch,  too,  is  open,  and  conelsts  of  columns  spaced 
equldlBtantly  over  its  floor,  without  either  the  hraoketing 
arrangements  of  the  southern  or  the  domical  forms  of  the 
northern  styles.    J.  Fergmson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  389. 

2.  To  divide  into  spaces. 

The  artificer  Is  ordered  "to  set  up  the  frames,  and  to 
tpace  out  the  rooms,  that  the  Nine  Worthies  may  be  so 
fiistauled  as  best  to  please  the  eye." 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastiqies,  p.  27. 

8.  To  measure  by  paces,  ffalliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— Spaced  braid,  awhite  cotton  braid  used  for  the 
trimming  of  washable  garments.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  pattern,  which  exhibits  flat  and  simple  spaces  be- 
tween raised  edging.— To  space  out,  in  printing,  to  put 
more  spaces  between  the  words  or  lines  of. 

space-box  (spas'boks),  n.  la  printing,  a  petty 
case  of  wood  or  millboard,  in  six  or  eight  divi- 
sions, holding  the  spaces  needed  for  corrections 
on  stone.  Sometimes  called  space-barge  or 
space-paper  in  England. 

space-curvature  (spas'k6r"va-tfir)^  n.  A  cur- 
vature of  three-dimensional  space  in  a  space  of 
four  dimensions. 

spaceful  (spas'ful),  a.  [<  space  +  -ful.']  Wide; 
extensive.    Sanciiys. 

space-homology  (spas'ho-mol"o-ji),  n.  Geo- 
metrical homology  in  three  dimensions. 

spaceless  (spas'les),  a.  [<  space  +  -to«.]  Des- 
titute of  space.     Coleridge. 

space-line  (spas'lXn),  n.  In  primlmg,  same  as 
had^,  3. 

space-mark  (spas'mark),  n.   See  proof-reading. 

space-perception  (spas'per-sep''''shon),  n.  The 
perception  of  space — that  is,  of  bodies  as  ex- 
tended or  moving. 

spacer  (spa's6r),  n.  1.  A  device  used  in  ca- 
ble telegraphy  for  reversing  the  current  at 
proper  intervals,  thus  increasing  the  speed  of 
transmission :  also  used  for  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar purpose  on  land-lines. — 3.  In  a  typewriter, 
a  key,  and  the  mechanism  connected  with  it,  by 
which  spaces  are  made  between  words. 

space-relation  (spas're-la''''shon),  n.  A  spatial 
relation,  such  as  that  "two  points  lie  within  a 
tetrahedron  of  which  four  others  are  the  verti- 
ces, and  the  like. 

space-rule  (spas'rSl),  «.  la  primlmg,  a  hair- 
Sne  of  type-metal,  type-high  and  about  one 
thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  thick.  Such  rules  are  made 
of  many  lengths,  from  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch.    They  are  used  for  cross-lines  in  table-work. 

space-writing  (spas'ii"ting),  n.  In  newspaper 
work,  the  system  of  payment  to  reporters  or 
other  writers  in  proportion  to  the  space  allowed 
to  their  articles  in  print;  also,  writing  or  work 
under  this  system. 

The  standard  of  literary  excellence  in  the  news  columns 
of  the  New  York  press  has  also  been  lowered  by  the  gen- 
eral substitution  of  space  writing  for  the  work  of  salaried 
reporters,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  already  referred  to. 
Westminster  Mev.,  CXXVIII.  868. 

spacial,  spaciality,  etc.    See  spatial,  etc. 
spacing  (spa'sing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  space,  v.J 

1.  The  making  of  spaces,  (a)  The  allowing  and 
gaging  of  Intervals  between  words  in  setting  type,  type- 
writing, or  the  like. 

The  change  in  the  pacing  being  effected  by  a  small  cam 
at  the  side  of  the  carriage.         Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  21. 

(b)  In  art,  mach.,  etc.,  the  division  of  any  surface  into 
special  parts. 

In  the  spaces  of  decoration,  as  in  all  else,  the  Japanese 
artist  studiously  avoids  uniformity  or  repetition  of  exact 
spacing.  Encyc.  Brit,,  Xni.  591. 

2.  A  space  thus  made. 

Each  tongue  upon  discs  is  cut  slantingly  across  at  regu- 
lar spaeCngs  by  steam  passages  analogous  to  the  guide- 
plate  vents  of  water  turbines.    The  Engineer,  LXIX.  225. 

3.  Spaces  coUeetively. 

spacing-lace  (spa'sing-las),  n.  Same  as  seam- 
ing-lace. 

spacious  (spa'shus),  a.  [Formerly  also  spatious; 
<  F.  spacieux  =  Sp.  espacioso  =  Pg.  espa^oso  = 
It.  spaeioso,  <  L.  spaUosus,  roomy,  ample,  < 
spatium,  room,  space:  see  space."]  1.  Inclos- 
ing an  extended  space ;  of  great  extent ;  wide- 
extended. 
As  though  no  other  place,  on  Britain's  spacimis  earth, 
Were  worthy  of  his  end,  but  where  he  had  his  birth. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  189. 

The  spacimis  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

Addison,  Ode,  Spectator,  No.  465. 

2.  Having  large  or  ample  room;  not  contracted 
or  narrow;  roomy. 
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On  the  North  side  of  the  Church  is  a  spatious  Court, 
which  I  could  not  conjecture  to  be  less  tlian  one  hundred 
and  flfty  yards  long,  and  eighty  or  one  hundred  broad. 
Ma/undrelt,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  126. 
Those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

St.  Extensive ;  on  a  large  scale ;  abounding : 

said  of  persons. 

Is 't  possible  that  such  a  spacious  villain 
ShoiUd  live,  and  not  be  plagued? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  L  1. 

=S;iL  Wide,  capacious,  ample,  broad. 
spaciously  (spa'shus-li),  adv.    In  a  spacious 

manner;  widely;  extensively;  roomily. 
spaciousness  (spa'shus-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  spacious ;  largeness  of  extent;  exteu- 

siveness;  roominess. 
spadassin  (spad'a-sin),  n.     [<  F.  spadassin,  < 

It.  spadaccino,  swordsman,  <  spada,  sword:  see 

spade^,  spathe.]    A  swordsman;  especially,  a 

person  devoted  to  fencing  and  presumed  to  be 

expert  with  the  sword;  hence,  less  properly,  a 

bravo. 

Bully  swordsmen,  spadassins  of  that  party,  go  swag- 
gering ;  or  indeed  they  can  be  had  for  a  trifle  of  money. 
Carlyle.     (Jm^.  Diet.) 

spaddle  (spad'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  spade^.  Of.  pad- 
dle^.] A  little  spade ;  a  spud.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Others  destroy  moles  with  a  spaddle,  waiting  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  for  them.    Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

spade^  (spad),  n.  [<  ME.  spade,  <  AS.  spadu, 
spsedu,  also  -caxely  spada,  spad,  in  an  early  gloss 
spadi,  =  OS.  spado  =  OFries.  spada  =  MD. 
spade,  spaeye,  D.  spade,  spa  =  MLG.  LG-.  spade 
=  OHG.  *spato,  MHG.  *spate,  G-.  spate,  spaten 
=  leel.  spathi  =  8w.  Dan.  spade,  a  spade  (cf . 
MD.  spadeya,  sword,  =  OF.  espee,  F.  ^4e,  a 
sword,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  espada  =  It.  spada,  a 
sword:  see  spade^),  <  L.  spatha,  <  Gr.  andBv,  a 
broad  blade  of  wood  or  metal,  a  spatula,  the 
spathe  or  sheath  of  a  flower,  prob.  Candv,  draw 
out.  Cf .  span\  space.  From  the  same  source 
are  ult.  spade^,  spaddle,  paddle^,  spadille,  spa- 
droon,  epaiulet,  espalier,  spaU^,  spatule,  spatula.] 
1.  A  tool  for  digging  and  cutting  the  ground, 
having  a  rather  thick  iron  blade,  usually  flat, 
so  formed  that  its  terminal  edge  (either  straight 


spade-graft 

Ing  of  a  spade,  in  tier.,  same  as  spade-iron,  2  (ft).— To 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
names,  even  though  these  may  seem  homely  or  coarse; 
speak  plainly  and  without  mincing  matters.  Various  un- 
necessary conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  supposed 
occult  ongin  of  this  phi-ase ;  but  it  means  what  it  says — 
to  call  a  simple  thing  by  its  simple  name,  without  circum- 
locution or  affected  elegance. 

Cheshamdoesnotliketoca22a8pa({eai!2>a<2e.  He  calls 
it  a  horticultural  utensil.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxliL 

spade^  (spad),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spaded,  ppr. 
spading.  l<spade\n.'\  1.  To  dig  or  cut  with  a 
spade ;  dig  up  (the  ground)  by  means  of  a  spade. 
— 2.  In  whaling,  to  use  the  boat-spade  on,  as 
a  whale ;  cut  the  tendons  of  the  flukes  of ;  ham- 
string. 

spade^  (spad),  n.  [Prob.  <  Sp.  Pg.  espada,  spade 
at  cards,  usually  in  pi.  espadas,  spades  (sing. 
espada,  the  ace  of  spades) ;  appar.  a  particular 
use  of  espada,  a  sword  (<  L.  spafha,  <  Gr.  andjBTi, 
a  broadsword),  these  cards  having,  it  is  said, 
among  the  Spaniards,  the  figure  of  a  sword; 
according  to  others  the  figure  was  orig.  in- 
tended, as  in  the  cards  now  in  use,  for  the  head 
of  a  pike,  in  which  case  the  name  spade  is  prob. 
an  orig.  B.  designation,  the  head  of  a  pike  suf- 
ficiently resembling  the  pointed  spade:  see 
spade^.]  A  playing-card  of  one  of  the  two 
black  suits  of  a  pack,  the  other  being  clubs. 
"Let  Spades  be  trumps!"  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were. 
Fope,  K.  of  the  L.,  UL  46. 

Spade^  (spad),  n.  [<  L.  spado,  <  Gr.  airaSav,  an 
impotent  person,  a  eunuch.  Cf.  spa^i.]  l.An 
emasculated  person;  a  eunuch. — 2.  An  emas- 
culated animal;  a  gelding. 

spade-bayonet  (spad'ba"o-net),  n,  A  broad- 
bladed  implement  intended  to  be  attached  to  a 
military  rSle;  a  trowel-bayonet.  It  is  capable  of 
being  used  for  digging,  as  in  siimng  a  tent-pole,  making 
hasty  intrenchments  when  better  tools  are  not  within 
reach,  and  the  like,  and  is  also  capable  of  use  as  a  weapon. 

spade-bonet  (spad'bon),  n.    The  blade-bone, 
shoulder-blade,  or  scapula. 
By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side  par'd, 
Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spade-hone  being  bar'd. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  268. 

spade-farm  (spad'farm),  n.  A  farm  or  piece 
of  ground  kept  especially  for  manual  labor 
with  the  spade,  whether  for  producing  garden 
vegetables  or  the  like,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a  certain  kind  of  labor. 

spade-fish,  (spad'fish),  n.  Cksetodipterusfaber: 
same  as  moonfish  (d).  See  angel-fish,  3,  and  out 
under  Chsetodipterus. 

spade-foot  (spad'fut),  a.  and  n.  1,  a.  Spade- 
footed;  scaphiopod. 

II.  M. ;  ]pl.  spade-foots  (-tilts).  A  spade-footed 
or  scaphiopod  toad;  a  spade-toad.  There  are  sev- 
eral species  of  different  genera,  one  of  the  best-known 


Spades. 
<]!,  Irish  spade  with  foot-piece ;  #,  Greek  spade  with  foot-piece;  e, 
Japanese  spade ;  d,  spade  for  cuttingr  tuif ;  e,  ditching-spades ;  /I  post- 
spade,  for  digging  post-holes ;  £■,  polished  drain-spade  with  foot-piece ; 
h,  long-handled  garden  spade ;  t,  ditching-spade. 

or  curved)  may  be  pressed  into  the  ground  or 
other  resisting  substance  with  one  foot,  and  a 
handle,  usually  with  a  crosspieoe  at  the  top,  to 
be  grasped  by  both  hands.  A  spade  differs  from  a 
two-hand«d  shovel  chiefly  iu  the  form  and  thickness  of 
the  blade. 
Tho  nomen  heo  ^ade  and  schouele  and  ner  the  place 

wende, 
Deone  heo  gonne  to  delue  ther  as  the  smoke  out  wende. 
Holy  Sood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 
Strength  may  wield  the  pond'rous  spade. 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home. 

Conirper,  Task,  ill.  636. 

2.  A  tool  of  soft  iron  used  with  diamond-pow- 
der by  cameo-cutters  in  finishing. — 3.  Inwhal- 
ing,  a  large  chisel-like  implement  used  on  blub- 
ber or  bone  in  cutting-in.  See  phrases  follow- 
ing.—  4.  la  herpet.,  a  formation  on  the- foot  of 
some  toads  with  which  they  dig.  See  spade- 
foot. —  Boat-spade,  an  instrument,  carried  under  the 
stem-sheets  of  a  whale-boat,  resembling  a  very  large 
chisel,  having  a  wide  blade,  and  a  handle  six  or  eight  feet 
long.  This  instrument  was  employed  to  stop  a  running 
whale  by  the  process  known  as  hamstringing  or  spading 
Jlukes  (cutting  the  cords  about  the  small),  which  required 
much  experience  and  dexterity,  and  was  a  very  hazardous 
undertaking;  it  has  been  done  away  with  by  the  intro- 
duction of  bomb-lances.  The  boat-spade  is  still  carried 
in  case  of  emergency.— Bone-spade,  a  cutting-spade, 
with  a  long  thin  shank,  used  by  whalers  for  cutting  out 
the  throat-bone  of  a  baleen-whale.— Cutting-spade,  a 
sharp  instrument  like  a  very  large  narrow  chisel  fixed 
to  a- pole  ten  or  more  feet  in  length,  used  for  cutting  the 
blubberfrom  awhale.— Half-round  spade,  a  long-han- 
dled spade  with  a  blade  curved,  or  rolled  up  on  the  sides, 
resembling  a  carpenters'  gouge,  and  used  for  cutting 
holes  in  the  head  of  the  blubber  when  boarding.— Shoe- 


Spade-foot  {Sca^hiofus  holbrooki). 


being  Scaphiopus  hoJbrooki,  of  eastern  and  southerly  parts 

of  the  United  States. 
spade-footed  (spad'fut"ed),  a.    Scaphiopod,  as 

a  toad;  belonging  to  the  Scaphumodinse. 
spadeful  (spad'ful),  n.     [<  spadei  +  -ful.]    As 

much  as  can  be  taken  up  with  a  spade. 
spade-graft   (spad'graft),   ».     The   depth  to 

which  a  spade  will  dig :  about  a  foot.     Also 

spade's  graft.     [Prov.  Bug.] 
They  [British  relics]  were  discovered  in  182V  near  Ouis-  • 

borough,  at  about  a  spade's  gra/t  beneath  the  surface. 

Proc.  Soe.  qf  ArMq.  (1844),  I.  30.    (Dcrofes.) 


<l 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Spade-gruinea,  1787. —  British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  originaL) 


spade-guinea 

spade-guinea  (spad'gin''e),  n.  A  guinea  coined 
.  du  ■ 


by  George  III.  during  the  period  1787-99.    it  is 

now  so  called  because  the  shield  of  arms  on  the  reverse 

has  the  shape  of  the  spade  of  playing-cards.    See  cut  on 

preceding  page. 

spade-gun  (spad'gun),  n.    A  gun  having  a  re- 
cess in  the  stock  to  hold  a  spade  or  trowel,  and 

a  socket  in  the  butt-plate  to  which  the  spade 

can  be  fitted  for  use  as  an  intrenohing-tool. 
spade-handle  (spad'han^'dl),  n.  l.  The  handle 

of  a  spade.   Hence — 2.  In  mach.,  a  pin  held  at 

both  ends  by  the  forked  ends  of  a  connecting- 
rod. 
spade-husbandry  (spad'huz"band-ri),  n.    A 

mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  improving  it 

by  means  of  deep  diggiug  with  the  spade  in-  spadronet  (spa-dron'),  n. 

stead  of  using  the  subsoil-plow.  '  ' 

spade-iron  (spad'i"6m),  ■«.     l.  The  blade  of  a 

spade,  with  the  tang  or  socket  by  which  it  is 

secured  to  the  handle. —  2.  In  her.,  a  bearing 

representing  (a)  the  whole  blade  of  a  spade, 

without  the  handle  or  with  a  truncated  piece 

of  the  handle,  or  (6)  an  iron  or  steel  border 

put  upon  the  blade  of  a  spade  to  reinforce  or 

repair  it.    This  border  is  generally  represented  with 

some  ornamental  outline  engrailed  or  lobed  on  its  inner 
edge,  and  is  also  called  shoeing  of  a  spade. 

spader  (spa'der),  TO.    One  who  or  that  which 
spades;  a  digging-machine. 
The  steam-ploughs  and  horse-ploughs  did  their  work  well, 
and  the  rotaiy  spader  did  its  work  well. 

Walt  Whitman,  The  Galaxy,  IV.  608. 

spade-rack  (spad'rak),  n.    A  rack  on  board  a 

whaler,  underneath  the  spare  boats,  in  which 

the  boat-spades  are  kept  when  not  in  use. 
spadiard  (spad'yard),  TO.     [Appar.  <  spade^  + 

■iard,  but  perhaps  an  error  for  spalia/rd.']    A 

worker   in  a  tin-mine.     Kenneit;   MalUwell. 

[Cornwall,  Bng.] 
spadic  (spa'dik),  TO.      [Brazilian.]      Same  as 

cooa^. 
spadiceous  (spa-dish'ius),  o.    [<  L.  spadieeus,  < 

spadix,  <  Qt.  anddi^,  a  palm-branch,  also  nut-  spaghetti  (spa-get'ti), «. 
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TO.]    If.  A  castrated  animal :  a  gelding.    Imp. 

Diet— 2.  In  civil  law,  one  who  from  any  cause 

has  not  the  power  of  procreation ;  an  impotent 

person. 

spadone  (spa-do'ne),  to.  [It.,  aug.  of  spada, 
a  sword:  see  spade^.  Cf.  spadroon.1  A  long 
and  heavy  sword,  usually  one  wielded  by  both 
hands,  it  was  commonly  carried  without  a  scabbard, 
behind  and  across  the  back,  with  the  handle  projecting 
over  the  right  shoulder,  or  resting  on  the  shoulder  as  the 
modern  rifle  at  shoulder  arms,  and  for  this  reason  the  heel 
of  the  blade  was  often  covered  with  leather,  there  being  no 
edge  for  the  first  quarter  or  third  part  of  its  length,  and 
sometimes  a  small  secondary  guard  was  interposed  before 
the  sharp  part  of  the  blade  begins.  See  cut  under  secoruii. 
Bewitt. 

Same  as  spadone. 

spadroont  (spa-dr8n'),  n.  [<  F.  dial,  espadron, 
P.  espadon  =  Sp.  espadon,  a  large  sword,  a 
broadsword,  <  It.  spadone,  a  sword:  see  spa- 
done.']   Same  as  spadone. 

spae  (spa),  V.  i.  and  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ^aed,  ppr. 
spaeing.  [Also  spay;  <  leel.  spa  =  Sw.  «P».  = 
Dan.  spaa,  prophesy;  cf.  OS.  spdhi  =  OHG. 
spdM,  MHG.  spMhe,  wise,  skilful;  OSG.  spehon, 


3.  Eeady;  prompt. 
Spac  to  uvel  and  slaw  to  god.  ,  ,  „     .     . 

Old  Eng.  Horn.  (ed.  Morris)^  l  806. 

Bpakelyt,  adv.  [ME.,  also  spaMy,  spakli,  spaoH; 

<  spakeS  +  -lyK}    Quickly ;  speedUy ;  nimbly. 

Snek  to  me  tpakli  or  i  spille  sone. 

William  qf^  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1536. 
One  semblable  to  the  Samaritan  and  some-del  to  Piers  the 

Howman, 
Barfote  on  an  asse  bakke  botelees  cam  prykye, 
Wvth-oute  spores  other  spere  spaJtliche  he  loked. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvili.  12. 

The  Mode  sprente  owtte,  and  sprede  as  the  horse  spryngez. 
And  he  sproulez  f  ulle  spakely,  hot  spekes  he  no  more. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S. ),  1.  2063. 

spake-net  (spak'net),  to.  [<  spake^  +  TOeii.]  A 
net  for  catching  crabs.    Halliwell. 

Spalacidse  (spa-las'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Spalax 
(-ae-)  +  ■4dx.']  A  family  of  myomorphio  ro- 
dents, typified  by  the  genus  Spalax;  the  mole- 
rats  proper,  having  small  or  rudimentary  eyes 
and  ears,  short  tail  and  limbs,  and  f  ossorial  fore 
feet  and  claws :  divided  into  two  subfamilies, 
Spalaeinee  and  Bathyerginse.  Also  Aspaladdse, 
and  formerly  Georychides.    See  cuts  under  Ba- 


tions.     [Scotch.] 

Tell  me  the  very  minute  o'  the  hour  the  wean 's  born, 
and  I'll  spae  its  fortune.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  iii. 

spae-book  (spa'buk),  n.     A  book  containing 
directions  for  telling  fortunes,  etc.    [Scotch.] 

spaeman  (spa'man),  ». ;  pi.  spaemen  (-men).  A 
fortune-teller;  diviner;  soothsayer.    [Scotch.] 

spaer  (spa'er),  to.    [<  spae  +  -eri.]   A  spaeman 
or  spaewife ;  a  fortune-teller.     [Scotch.] 
A  gpoer  o'  poor  folk's  fortunes.  Blachwood's  Hag. 

spaewife  (spa'wif ),  to.  ;  pi.  spaewives  (-wivz).   A 
female  fortune-teller.     [Scotch.] 

Plaeue  on  her  for  an  auld  Highland  witch  and  epaemfe; 
.  .  .  she'll  cast  some  of  her  cantrips  on  the  cattle. 

Scott,  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  xiii. 

,^    _  [It.,  pi.  of  «pafir7ie*io, 

brownj  palm-colored,  bay:  see  «pad4a;.]     1.  Of    5im.  of  spa^o,  a  small  cord.]    A  kind  of  Italian 
a  bright-brown  color;  bay;  chestnut.  macaroni  made  in  the  form  of  cords  smaller 

Of  those  five  [unicorns'  horns]  which  Scaliger  beheld,    than ordinarymaearoni.butseyeraltimeslarger 
though  one  [was]  spadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red,  and  two  In-     than  the  threads  of  vermicelli, 
clining  to  red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion  gpagirict  (spa-jir'ik),  a.  and  TO.     [Also  spagync, 
among  them.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  23.     gpagyrick;  =  P.  spagvrique;  irreg.  formed  (it  is 

said  by  Paracelsus)  <  Gr.ffTrav,  rend,  tear,  stretch 


MHG.  spehen,  G.  spahen,  spy:  see  spy\.]    To    ij^ygrgus,  mole^at,a.nA  Bhieomys. 

foretell ;  divine ;  predict  from  signs  or  indica-  gpalacinsB  (spal-arsi'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Spalax 

(-ae-)  +  ■inee.']  "A  subfamily  of  Spalacidse,  in- 
cluding the  typical  mole-rats,  in  which  the 


mandibular  angle  is  in  relation  with  the  socket 
of  the  lower  incisor.    See  Spalax.    Also  AspOr 


2.  In  hot.,  bearing  or  having  the  nature  of  a 

spadix.    See  petaloideoiis,  endogen,  and  Mono- 

cotyledones. 

Also  spadidous. 
spadices,  to.    Plural  of  spadix. 
spadicifloral  (spa-di-si-flo'ral),  a.     [<  NL.  spa- 
dix (spadic-),  q.  v.,  +  Ta.  flos  (flor-),  a  flower: 

see  floral.']    In  hot,  having  flowers  borne  on  a       H.  n.  A  chemist,  especially  one  devoted  to 

spadix.  alchemical  pursuits, 

spadicose  (spad'i-kos),  a.     [<!!.  spadix  (-ic-)+  spagiricalt  (spa-jir'i-kal),  a.     [Mao  spagyrical, 

-ose.]  In  hot.,  spadiceous ;  growing  on  a  spadix.    spagerical ;  <  spagiric  -f-  -al.]    Same  as  spagiric. 
spadilla  (spa-dil'a),  TO.     [See  spadille.]    In  the  spagiristt  (spaj'i-rist),  to.     [Also  spagyrist;  < 


out,  +  ayelpuv,  bring  or  collect  together.]  I. 
a.  Chemical  or  alchemical;  pertaining  to  chem- 
istry as  taught  by  Paracelsus  and  his  followers. 
It  was  a  huge  diligence  and  care  of  the  Divine  mercy 
that  discovered  to  man  the  secrets  of  spagyric  medicines. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836X  I.  904. 


game  of  solo,  the'  queen  of  spades,  wHch  is  al- 
ways the  highest  trump. 
spadille,  spadilio  (spa-dil',  -yo),  to.  [<  P.  spo- 
diUe,  <  Sp.  espadilla  (=  It.  spadiglia),  a  small 
sword;  the  ace  of  spades,  dim.  of  Sp.  espada  = 
Pg.  espada,  spade  (at  cards),  the  ace  of  spades: 
see  gpade\  spade^.]  In  card-playing,  the  ace 
of  spades  at  ombre  and  quadnlle.  _  In  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  spadille  is  personifled  as 
dillio. 

SpadiMio  first,  unconquerable  lord, 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps  and  swept  the  boaxd. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  iii  49. 

Spading-machine  (spa'ding-ma-shen'O,  TO.     A 

digging-machine. 
spadix  (spa'diks),  to.  ;  pi.  spadices  (spa-di'sez). 

[NL.,  <  L.  spadix,  <  Gr.  cwaSi^,  a  branch  broken 

off,  esp.  a  pajm-branoh,  hence  palm-colored, 

bay,  <  o-irav,  tear,  rend,  stretch  out.]    1.  In  hot., 

a  form  of  inflorescence  in  plants,  in  which  the 

flowers  are  closely  arranged  in  a  spike  or  head 

which  has  a  fleshy  or  thickened  rachis.  The  tei-m 

is  mostly  restricted  to  the  Aracese  and  the  palms,  and 
'     further  to  those  cases  in  which  the  inflorescence  is  accom- 
panied by  the  peculiar  bract  or  bracts  called  a  spaihe. 

See  cuts  under  Araeeae,  Indian,  and  injlaretcemx.  .     .   _      .  ^ 

2    In  zool.:  (a)  The  hectoootylus  of  the  male  spait,  to.    See  spate,     ^.  ,        ,       . 

cephalopod :  a  specialized  part  of  the  fore  foot,  spaive  (spav),  v.t.  A.  dialectal  variant  of  spay^. 

on  one  side,  which  becomes  heotoootylized,  or  spake^  (spak),  to.    A  Scotch  form  of  spoke^. 

assumes  a  sexual  function.     On  the  opposite  Your  cage  shall  be  made  o'  the  beaten  gold, 

f^^^:!::^^^^'<^''$I^X       x%5rA»sB„oo.p.24., 

drozoa,  the  manubrium  of  the  hydromedusans,  spake^.    An  archaic  or  poetic  preterit  of  speak. 
an  offset  of  a  blastostyle  bearing  the  genital  spakeSf,  a.    [ME.,  also  gjafc,  spac,  <  leel.  spakr, 
products,  like  the  part  of  a  pea-pod  which  bears    quiet,  gentle,  wise,  =  Sw.  «pa«  =  Dan.  spag, 
the  peas,     (c)  [cop.]  A  genus  of  coelenterates.     quiet,  gentle,  tame.]     1.  Qmgt;  tame. 
snad^  (spa'do),  n.     [L.,  <  Gr.  airaduv,  a  eunuch,        gyt  gate  by  hym  aospake. 
I  OTra,.,  tear,  rend,  pluck  off  or  out.     Cf .  spadeS,  Bob.  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  7486. 


spagir{ic)  +'-i'st.]  A'Paraeelsian  chemist  or 
physician  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; a  follower  of  Paracelsus  in  regarding  in- 
organic chemistry  as  the  basis  of  medical  know- 
ledge. 

No  more  than  I  can  [tell]  who  initiated  Mr.  Boyle  among 
the  Spagyrista,  before  I  had  the  honour  to  know  him. 

Mvelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

'<^-  spahee,  spahi  (spa'he,  -hi),  to.  [Formerly  also 
spachi;  =  P.  spdhi,  <  Turk.  sipaM=  Pers.  Hind. 
sipdhi:  sees&poy.]  1.  A  member  of  the  corps 
of  Turkish  cavalry  organized  in  the  fourteenth 
century  on  a  feudal  basis,  who  fought  in  a  very 
disorderly  manner,  and  were  disbanded  soon 
after  serving  as  the  chief  instruments  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Janjzaries  in  1826. 

But  the  ,^pacAiM  and  Janizaries  .  .  .  are  the  Nerves  and 
Supporters  of  the  Turkish  Monarchy. 

Sandys,  Travailes  (ed.  1673),  p.  38. 

2.  One  of  the  corps  of  native  Algerian  cavalry 
in  the  French  service,  originally  formed  from 


spalacine  (spal'a-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Spalacidse  or  Spalaeinse. 

Spalacopodidse  (spaFa-ko-pod'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Spalacopus  (.pod-)  +  -idse.]  A  family  of 
hystricomorphic  rodents,  named  by  Lilljeborg 
(1866)  from  the  genus  Spalacopus.  it  is  inexactly 
equivalent  to  the  Octodontidse  of  authors,  but  includes  the 
prehensile-tailed  porcupines  (CercolaMnm).  It  was  divided 
by  GiU  (187^  into  four  subfamilies,  OctodonUna,  Cteno- 
dactylinee,  Mchimyinse  (Echinomyirtee),  and  CercdMme. 
See  Octo^Umtidae. 

Spalacopus  (spa-lak'o-pus),  TO.  [NL.  fWagler, 
1832),  <  Gt.  o-miXaf  (airaXa/c-),  a  mole,  +  voiig  = 
B.  foot.]  The  name-giving  genus  of  Spalaco- 
podidse,  now  a  member  of  the  family  Oetodon- 
tidsB  and  subfamily  Octodonlmse.  The  ears  are 
rudimentary,  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  fore  claws  are  short- 
er than  their  digits.  The  skull  and  teeth  resemble  those 
of  Schizodon.  There  are  two  South  American  species,  of 
fossorial  habits,  constructing  extensive  subterranean  bur- 
rows in  which  they  live.  They  have  been  called  poepha- 
gomes,  from  a  synonymous  genus  PoSphagomys. 

Spalax  (spa'laks),  to.  [NL.  (Giildenstadt),  < 
Gr.  airiXa^,  also  c^aTiO^  and  acnala^,  a  mole.] 
The  typical  genus  of  mole-rats,  subfamily  Spa- 
lacinse,  having  the  eyes  rudimentary  and  cov- 
ered with  skin.  It  contains  S.  typUvi,  the  slepez  or 
blind  mole-rat  of  Europe,  the  most  completely  mole-like 
of  the  rodents  in  general  appearance,  habits,  and  adapta- 
tive  modifications  of  structure.  Also  Aspalaa.  See  cut 
under  mole'rat. 

spald^  (sp^ld),  V.  [Also  dial,  spaud;  <  ME.  spaU 
den,  spawden,  <  MD.  spalden  =  MLG.  spataen, 
spotden  =  OHG.  spaltan,  MHG.  G.  spalten  O 
Dan. «pa?fe),  split,  cleave;  akin  to  speld,  speVA; 
at.  spalP-,  spafei.  Hence  spalfi-.]  I.t  trans.  To 
splinter;  chip. 
Be  thane  speris  whare  sproungene,  spalddyd  chippys. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3700. 


II.  intrans.  To  founder,  as  a  ship.     [Prov. 
Eng.,  in  form  spaiid.] 

spald^t  (sp&ld),  TO.  [Also  (So.)  spauld,  spawld; 
<  ME.  spalde,  spawde;  a  var.  of  spaW^:  see 
^all^.]    The  shoulder. 

Ly  stille  therin  now  and  roste, 
I  kepe  nothynge  of  thi  coste 
Ne  noghte  of  thi  spalde. 

Perceval,  1.  796.    iBaUiweU.) 
The  bu]  .  .  .  lenand  his  spald  to  the  stok  of  ane  tre. 

Oamn  Douglas,  £neid,  xii.  410. 

spalder  (spM'der),  to.  [<  spaW-  +  -eri.]  In 
stone-corking,  a  workman  who  spalls  or  scales 
off  small  flakes  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  ax-shaped 
hammer,  or  mucMe-hammer. 


the  Turkish  spahees  serving  in  Algeria  at  the  spalding-knife  (spWding-nif),  to.    A  knife  for 


time  of  the  French  conquest. 
spail.    See  spale\  spale^. 
spairge  (sparj),  v.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  sparge. 


splitting  codfish.     H.  H.  Knight. 

spale^  (spal),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spakd,  ppr. 
spaling.  [A  var.  of  spall^,  split,  etc. :  see  «paBi.] 
To  break  up. 

spale^  (spal),  to.  [Also  spail;  <  ME.  spale;  cf. 
Icel.  spoir  {spal-),  a  rail,  bar,  short  piece,  bit; 
in  part  a  var.  of  speal\  spell^,  in  part  appar. 
due  to  spale\  v. :  see  spelli,  and  cf.  spalP-.]  1. 
A  chip  or  splinter  of  wood.  [Old  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] — 2.  In  ship-building,  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  cross-bands  fastened  temporarily  to  the 
frames  to  keep  them  in  place  until  properly  se- 
cured.   Also  called  spaling. 

spale^  (spal),  V.  t.  [Also  spail;  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  spale^.]    In  viining,  to  inflict  a 


spale 

fine  upon  for  breach  of  some  rule  of  the  miae. 
Weale. 

Spall^  (sp8.1),  V.  [Also  spawl;  a  later  form  of 
gpalcP-,  in  part  due  to  spalP-,  m.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  split;  splinter;  chip;  specifically,  in  miniwgr, 
to  chip  or  break  up  roughly,  as  ore,  prepara- 
tory to  sorting  the  material. — 2.  [<  spalU,  n.] 
To  keep  (the  feames  of  a  ship)  at  their  proper 
distance  apart. 
II.  intrans.  To  splinter;  chip;  give  ofE  spalls. 

spalU  (spai).  n.  [Also  spaml;  <  ME.  spalle;  a 
var.  of  spell^,  speaP-,  etc.,  in  part  due  to  spalU, 
V. :  see  spell^,  and  cf.  spalcP-,  «po?el.]  A  chip  or 
splinter  thrown  off,  as  in  chopping  or  hewing ; 
now  specifically,  in  masonry,  a  piece  of  stone 
chipped  off  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer  or  mallet. 

spall^,  spawF  (spai),  n.  [Also  spaul,  and 
formerly  spald,  spauld;  <  MB.  *spaule,  ipalde, 
spawde,  <  OF.  espaule,  *espa/ulde,  F.  Spaule  = 
Sp.  Pg.  espalda  =  It.  spalla,  the  shoiUder,  <  L. 
spatula,  a  broad  blade :  see  ^atula.  Cf .  epau- 
tet]    The  shoulder.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Their  mightie  strokes  tbeir  baberjeons  dismayld, 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalles. 

Spmser,  J.  Q.,  II.  Ti.  29. 

spallier  (spal'y^r),  n.  [Also  spaliard;  at.  spad- 
iard.2    A  laborer  in  tin-works.    SalUwell. 

spalling-floor  (sp&'ling-flor),  n.  A  clear  space 
on  the  ground,  a  low  platform,  or  something 
similar,  on  which  ores  are  spalled. 

spalling-hanmier  (spS,' ling-ham" 6r),  n.  A 
heavy  ax-like  hammer  with  a  chisel-edge,  used 
for  rough-dressing  stone  by  chipping  off  small 
flakes ;  in  mimng,  any  hammer  wim  which  spall- 
ing  is  done. 

spalpeen  (spal'pen),  n.  [<  Ir.  spailpm,  a  mean 
fellow,  rascal,  stroller  (=  Grael.  spailpean,  a 
mean  fellow,  a  fop),  <  spailp,  a  beau,  also  pride, 
self-conceit,  =  Gael,  spailp,  pride,  self-conceit; 
of.  spmlp,  strut,  walk  affectedly.]  A  mean  fel- 
low; a  rascal:  a  term  of  contempt,  or  of  con- 
temptuous pity,  for  a  man  or  boy.     [Irish.] 

The  spalpeen!  turned  into  a  buckeen  that  would  be  a 
squireen,  but  can't.     Miss  Edgeworth,  Love  and  Law,  i.  4. 

spalt^  (sp&lt),  V.  [An  altered  form  of  spald^, 
prob.  due  to  a  pp.  spalt.  ■  Cf.  spalt^.']  To  spUt 
off,  as  large  spunters  from  a  piece  of  timber  in 
working  it.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spalt'-*  (spS/lt),  a.  [Appar.  <  sjfalf^,  perhaps 
through  the  pp.  spo?*.]  If.  Brittle;  liable  to 
break  or  split. 

Of  all  oke  growing  in  England,  the  parke  oke  is  the  soft- 
est, and  far  more  ipalt  and  brickie  than  the  hedge  oke. 
Bamson,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  ii.  22  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

2.  Frail;  clumsy;  heedless;  pert.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Spalt^  (spftlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  spalt{-siein),  spalt,  Ut. 
'splinter-stone,'  <  spalten,  split  ^see  spaU^),  + 
stein,  stone.]  A  whitish  scaly  mineral,  used  to 
promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 

span!  (span),  -0. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spawned,  ppr. 
spanning,  [i.  ME.  spannen,  <  AS.  sparman,  span- 
nan  (pret.  spednn),  gespa/iman,  bind,  connect,  = 
D.  spannan,  stretch,  bend,  hoist,  cock  (a  gun), 
hitch  (horses),  =  MLGr.  LG.  spannen  =  OHG. 
spannan,  MHG.  G.  spannen,  extend,  ooimeet,  = 
Icel.  spenna,  span,  clasp,  =  8w.  sparma,  stretch, 
strain,  draw,  =  Dan.  spsmde,  stretch,  strain, 
span,  buckle;  -/  span,  perhaps,  with  present  for- 
mative -n,  <  ^  spa,  extend,  in  Gr.  cntaeiv,  anav, 
draw,  draw  out  (see  spasm),  L.  spatiwm,  exten- 
sion, space  (see  space).  Cf.  spin,  speed."]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  stretch  or  spread  out;  extend  in 
continuity;  give  extent  to. 

My  right  hand  hath  spanned  [spread  out,  K.  T.]  the 
heavens.  Isa.  zlvili.  13. 

2.  To  stretch  from  side  to  side  or  from  end  to 
end  of;  extend  over  or  across;  continue  through 
or  over  the  extent  of. 

Tliis  soul  doth  span  the  world.        Q.  Herbert,  Content. 

The  Ehyndacus  is  still  spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches.        B.  Taylor,  lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  295. 

The  existing  church  shows  portions  of  work  a  thousand 
years  apart,  and  spans  nearly  the  whole  of  Aquileian  his- 
tory. E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  63. 

3.  To  make  a  stretch  or  reach  along,  over,  or 
around;  measure  or  cover  the  span  of;  grasp; 
specifically,  to  measure  or  encompass  with  the 
hand,  the  little  finger  and  thumb  being  extended 
as  far  as  possible:  as,  to  span  a  stream  with  a 
log  or  a  bridge;  to  span  a  person's  wrist. 

Thenne  the  kinge  spanes  his  spere. 

Avmoyng  of  Arthur,  st.  13.    (Skeai.) 
Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eye^ 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies. 

Tickell,  An  Epistle. 

How  your  plump  arms,  that  were,  have  dropped  away ! 
Why,  I  can  span  them.  Browning,  Pippa  Passes,  lU. 
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4t.  To  cook  by  the  use  of  a  spanner,  as  a  wheel- 
lock  musket  or  pistol. 

Every  man,  officer  and  soldier,  having  a  pistol  ready 
spann'd  in  one  hand.  Clarenaon,  Civil  Wars,  ni.  248. 

5.  Naut.,  to  confine  with  ropes:  as,  to  span  the 
booms. —  6.  To  shackle  the  legs  of,  as  a  horse ; 
hobble.     [E>rov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  measure  off  or  mark  dis- 
tances from  point  to  point;  make  distinct 
stretches  in  going,  as  a  span-worm  or  measur- 
ing-worm does. 

If  the  whale  is  spanning,  i.  e.  swimming  in  a  decided 
direction  and  appearing  at  the  surface  at  intervals  more 
or  less  regular,  less  caution  is  observed. 

Eneye.  Brit,  XXI V.  626. 

2.  To  be  matched  for  running  in  harness ;  form 
a  span:  as,  the  horses  span  well.  [U.  S.] 
spani  (span),  n.  [<  ME.  spanne,  sponne,  <  AS. 
span,  a  span  (def.  4),  gespan,  a  joining,  connec- 
tion, =  D.  span,  a  span,  a  team  of  horses, = OHG. 
spaMwa,  MHG.  G.  spanne  (>  It.  spanna  =  OP. 
espan,  P.  empan)  =  Icel.  sponn  (spann-)  =  Sw. 
^ann  =  Dan.  spand,  a  span;  from  the  verb.]  1 . 
The  fuU  extent  or  course  over  which  anything 
is  stretched  or  prolonged;  the  space  or  time 
covered  or  included  between  terminal  points ; 
entire  reach  from  end  to  end  or  from  side  to 
side :  as,  the  span  of  life ;  the  span  of  a  bridge. 
As  used  of  physical  things,  span  is  understood  as  the  actual 
or  net  space  or  distance  between  bounding  lines  or  sur- 
faces ;  hence,  the  span  of  an  arch  is  the  length  of  the  open- 
ing between  the  inner  faces  of  its  abutments.  Compare 
def.  2.    Often  used  figuratively. 

The  brief  span  of  Eoman  literature,  strictly  so  called, 
was  suddenly  closed  under  a  variety  of  influences. 

Xaine,  Village  Communities,  p.  381. 
Two  arches  over  the  same  span  of  river,  supposing  the 
hutments  are  at  the  same  depth,  are  cheaper  than  one. 
RusHn,  Elements  of  Drawing. 
Tea,  Manhood  hath  a  wider  span 
And  larger  privilege  of  life  than  man. 

Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 

2.  A  part  or  division  of  something  between 
terminal  points :  as,  a  bridge  of  ten  spans,  in 
this  sense  a  span  would  comprise  the  distance  from  the 
middle  line  of  one  pier  or  support  to  that  of  the  next,  the 
whole  number  of  spans  including  the  entire  length  of  the 
structure.  [The  decision  of  the  case  referred  to  in  the  first 
quotation  turned  upon  the  distinction  between  senses  1 
and  2.] 

The  word  span  does  not,  even  in  architecture,  always 
mean  a  part  of  a  structure.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  often  used 
to  denote  the  distance  or  space  between  two  columns. 
Such  is  the  obvious  import  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  act 
under  consideration,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  structure 
itself,  but  the  measure  of  the  distance  between  the  piers 
of  the  bridge. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Ct.,  March,  1888.    (Judge  Lamar.) 

The  channel  spans  were  built  out  from  the  central  pier 
and  from  the  adjacent  flanking  spans  without  the  use  of 
false  worlcs  in  either  channel.        Seribnei's  Mag. ,  IV.  32. 

3.  Extent  of  stretch,  physical  or  mental;  dis- 
tance over  which  anything  may  be  extended; 
reach  or  grasp,  as  of  the  memory  or  of  percep- 
tion.    [Eare.] 

Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nineteen  the  span  of 
school-girls  increases  from  6  to  7.9  for  letters,  and  from  6.6 
to  8.6  for  numerals.  Span  increases  not  only  with  age, 
but  with  rank  in  class,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  "  stan- 
dard Span  "he  added  to  the  items  for  anthropometric  mear 
surement.  Amer.  Jour.  Psyehol.,  1. 193. 

4.  As  a  measure,  originally,  the  extent  between 
the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  when 
stretched  out:  the  oldest  use  of  the  word  in 
English,  The  ^an  belongs  to  the  system  of  long  mea- 
sure to  which  the  cubit  and  flngerbreadth  belong.  It  has 
always  been  considered  as  half  a  cubit,  and  stUl  is  so  in 
several  countries  of  Asia.  The  English  span  is  9  inches. 
The  Swedish  ^ann  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  mea^ 
sure. 

Spanne,  mesure  of  the  hand.    Palmas. 

Prompt.  Para.,  p.  467. 
Whyche  Morteys  ys  in  Depnesse  ij  Spannys  to  the  botom ; 
the  brede  ys  sumwhat  more  thane  a  Spanne. 

TorHngUm,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  43. 
Atween  his  shoulders  was  ae  span. 
About  his  middle  war  but  three. 

The  Wee  Wee  Man  (ChUd's  BaUads,  1. 126). 

5.  Figuratively,  any  short  space  or  period';  a 
brief  or  limited  extent  or  course ;  a  relatively 
small  measure  of  continuity. 

Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  it  were  a  span  long. 
Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  xxxix.  6. 

For  the  refreshing  of  that  one  span  of  ground  God  lets 
faU  a  whole  shower  of  rain.  Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

Thyself  but  Dust;  thy  Stature  but  a  Span, 
A  Moment  thy  Duration ;  foolish  Man  I 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

6.  The  hand  with  the  fingers  outspread,  as  for 
measuring  or  for  grasping  a  handful  of  some- 
thing.    [Eare.] 

And  my  Conductor,  with  his  spans  extended, 
Took  of  the  earth,  and,  with  his  flsts  well  filled, 
He  threw  it  into  those  rapacious  gullets. 

Longfellow,  tr.  ol  Dante's  Inferno,  vi.  25. 


spane 

7.  Naut.,  a  rope  fastened  at  both  ends  so  that 
a  purchase  may  be  hooked  to  its  bight;  also, 
a  double  rope  having  thimbles  attached  be- 
tween its  two  parts,  used  as  a  fair-leader  for 
ropes. — 8.  (a)  In  the  United  States  (from  the 
original  Dutch  usage),  a  pair  of  horses  or 
mules  harnessed  together ;  particularly,  a  pair 
of  horses  usually  driven  together,  or  matched 
for  driving  or  work.  (6)  In  South  Africa, 
two  or  more  yokes  of  oxen  or  bullocks  attached 
to  a  wagon  or  a  plow.  For  a  wagon  the  span  may 
consist  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  animals,  and  for  a  plow 
of  six  or  eight. 

span'^.    An  archaic  preterit  of  spin. 

span^  (span),  adv.  [The  first  element  in  the 
compound  span-new  erroneously  taken  as  a 
separate  word :  see  span-new,  and  cf .  spick-and- 
span.']  Wholly;  entirely;  freshly:  as,  my  hands 
are  span  clean  (sometimes  spandy  clean).  Bart- 
lett.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S._] 

spanaemia,  spansmic.    See  spanemia,  etc. 

span-beam  (span'bem),  n.  The  long,  horizon- 
tal wooden  beam  into  which  the  vertical  axis 
carrying  the  drum  of  a  horse-whim  is  pivoted. 

span-block  (span'blok),  n.  Naut.,  one  of  two 
blocks  seized  into  each  bight  of  a  span  and 
hung  across  a  masthead  for  various  uses. 

spancel  (spau'sel),  n.  [<  MD.  spanseel,  spansel, 
a  tether  for  a  horse,  a  stretched  rope,  D.  span- 
sel, a  stretched  rope  (=  G.  spann-seil,  a  tether), 
<  spannen  (=  G.  spannen),  stretch  (=  E.  span^), 
+  MD.  seel,  a  rope  (=  OHG.  MHG.  G.  seil,  a 
rope,  cord,  =  E.  sole^).]  A  fastening  for  the 
hind  legs  of  a  horse  or  cow,  or  for  the  legs  on 
one  side,  to  prevent  the  animal  from  kicking 
or  straying;  especially,  a  rope  for  fettering  a 
cow's  hind  legs  while  she  is  milked;  a  tether. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Spancel,  a  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  hinder  legs. 

Ray  (ed.  1674),  p.  44. 

spancel  (span'sel),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  span- 
celed  or  spancelled,  ppr.  spancelvng  or  spancel- 
ling.  [<  spancel, ».]  To  fasten  the  legs  of  with 
a  spancel,  as  those  of  a  cow  or  horse  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  kicking.  [Prov.  Eng.]— To 
spancel  a  crab  or  a  lobster,  to  stick  the  point  of  a  leg 
into  the  base  of  each  movable  claw,  to  prevent  the  anim^ 
from  pinching.  This  is  also  done  by  thrusting  a  peg  into 
the  joint  of  the  nippers  or  chelse. 

spanceled,  spancelled  (span'seld),  a.  [<  span- 
cel +  -ed^.]  In  her.,  hobbled  or  fettered  to  a 
clog:  said  of  ahorse,  when  the 
bearing  is  properly  depicted,  a  fore  and 
a  hind  leg  should  have  each  a  fetter- 
lock above  the  hoof  and  fastened  to  the 
one  end  of  a  heavy  clog. 

Span-COnntert  (span'koun'''t6r),  re. 
[<  span^,  v.,  +  obj.  counter^.]  An 
old  game  in  which  one  player 
threw  a  counter  on  the  ground, 
and  another  tried  to  hit  it  with  his 
counter,  or  to  get  so  near  to  it  that  he  conld 
span  the  space  between  them  and  touch  both 
the  counters,  in  either  case  he  won ;  if  not,  his  count- 
er remained  where  it  fell,  and  became  a  mark  for  the  first 
player,  and  so  alternately  till  the  game  was  won.  The 
game  was  apparently  similar  to  that  of  pitching  pennies, 
and  it  was  also  called  spatirfarthing  and  spanrfeatlier.  Hal- 
liwell. 

Tell  the  Idng  from  me  that,  tor  his  father's  sake,  Henty 
the  Fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  span^counter  for 
French  crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign. 

Shalt.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  166. 

span-dogs  (span'dogz),  re.  pi.  A  pair  of  iron 
bars  liiied  together  at  one  end  and  having 
sharp  hooks  at  the  other,  used  for  grappling 
timber.    See  cut  under  dog. 

spandrel  (span'drel),  n.  [Also  sj>andril,  for- 
merly splaundrel,  spaundere;  origin  obscure.] 
In  arch.,  the  triangular  space  comprehended  be- 
tween the  outer  curve  or  extrados  of  an  arch, 
a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  its  apex,  and 
a  vertical  line  through  its  springing;  also,  the 
wall-space  between  the  outer  moldings  of  two 
arches  and  a  horizontal  line  or  string-course 
above  them,  or  between  these  outer  moldings 
and  the  intrados  of  another  arch  rising  above 
and  inclosing  the  two.  in  medieval  architecture 
the  spandrels  are  often  ornamented  with  tracery,  sculp- 
tured foliage,  and  the  like.    See  cut  on  following  page. 

spandrel-wall  (span'drel-wal),  n.  A  wall  buUt 
on  the  extrados  of  an  arch,  filling  in  the  span- 
drel. 

spandy  (span'di),  ado.  A  dialectal  extension 
of  span^.    [CoUoq.,  New  Eng.] 

Thirty  gentlemen  with  spandy  clean  faces  and  hands 
were  partaking  of  refreshment. 

L.  M.  Aleott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  319. 

spane  (span),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spaned,  ppr. 

spaning.     [<  ME.  spanen,  <  AS.  spanan  (pret. 

spedn),  wean  (=  D.  spanen,  spenen  =  OHG. 


A  Horse  Spaa- 
celed. 


spane 
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spangS  (spang),  n.    [Cf.  span\  v.]    A  span. 

[Scotch.] 
spangle  (spang'gl),  n.  [<  MB.  spangel,  spangele, 
spangyll,  a  spangle ;  dim.  of  spang\'\  1.  A  small 
piece  of  glittering  material,  such  as  metal  foil; 
hence,  any  small,  sparkling  object.  Formerly 
spangles  were  often  lozenge-shaped ;  now  they  are  usually 
circular,  very  small,  and  sewed  upon  theatrical  and  other 
garments  through  holes  with  which  they  are  pierced.  In 
old  embroidery  they  were  of  many  forms. 

Thus  in  a  starry  night  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.    Waller. 
A  fine  young  personage  in  a  coat  all  over  spangles. 

Qray,  Letters,  I.  205. 

2.  One  of  the  small  metal  clasps  used  in  fas- 
tening the  tapes  and  wires  of  a  hoop-skirt. — 3. 
A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  oak.     See  oah- 


Sculptut«d  Spandrel. — Cloisters  of  Mont  St.  Michel  au  F^ril  de  la 
Mer,  Normandy;  isth  century. 

{hi-)spennan,  Gr.  spanen,  spenen);  cf.  AS.  spana 
=  MD.  spene,  D.  speen  =  leel.  speni,  au  udder: 
see  speon.]  To  wean.  Levins,  Manip.  Vocab. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

spanemia,  spansemia  (spa-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 
spansBmia,  \  Gr.  ajravdc,  scarce,  rare,  -t-  al/m, 
blood.]  In  pathol.,  poverty  of  the  blood;  hy- 
dremia.   Also,  rarely,  spanemy. 

spanemic,  spausemic  (spa-nem'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  spanemia,  spansemia,  +  4c.']  I.  a.  In  med., 
relating  to  spanemia ;  having  the  property  of 
impoverishing  the  blood;  hydremic. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  having  the  power  of  im- 
poverishing the  blood. 

spanemy  (spa-ne'mi),  «.  [<  NIi.  spanmmia: 
see  spanemia.']    Same  as  spanemia.    [Bare.] 

span-farthingt  (span'far'smng),  n.  [<  span^, 
v.,  +  ohj.  farthing.]    ^wooB  a,s  span-counter. 

His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down  and  play  at  spanfa/r- 
thing  with  the  page,  Swift,  Modern  Education. 

span-feathert  (span'fesH'fer),  n.  [<  span^,  v.,  + 
obj.  feather.]    Same  as  span-counter. 

span-fire-new  (smm'fir'nu'),  a.  Same  as  span- 
new,  f/re-new.    [Pro.v.  Eng.] 

spangH  (spang),  n.  [<  MB.  spang,  <  AS.  spange, 
also  ge-spong,  a  clasp,  brooch,  =  MD.  spange, 
D.  spang  =  MLG.  spange  =  OHG.  spangd,  MHG. 
G.  spange,  a  clasp,  brooch,  buckle,  prnament,  = 
Icel.  spong,  a  clasp,  stud,  spangle,  etc.;  root  ob- 
scure. The  Gael,  spang,  a  spangle,  is  prob.  <  B. 
Hence  spangle.]  A  shining  ornament  or  ob- 
ject ;  a  spangle. 

Our  plumes,  our  spange,  and  al  our  qaeint  aray  I 

Qaecoigne,  Steele  Olas,  p.  377. 
All  set  with  spangs  of  glitt'ring  stars  untold. 

Bacon,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  civ. 
Glistering  copper  spangs, 
That  glisten  in  the  tyer  of  the  Court. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  iii.  1. 

spang^t  (spang),  V.  t.     [<  spang\  n.]    To  set 
with  bright  points;  star  or  spangle. 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  hunter's  hat 
Of  crimson  velvety  spangd  with  stares  of  gold. 

Bamefidd,  Cassandra  (1695).    (Nares.) 

spangd  (spang),  V.  [A  var.  or  collateral  form 
of  spanle^,  move  quickly,  perhaps  due  to  asso- 
ciation with  spring  (pret.  sprang)^  I.  intrans. 
To  leap;  spring.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

An  1  could  hut  hae  gotten  some  decent  claes  on,  I  wad 
hae  sponged  out  o'  bed.  ScoU,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  spring;  set  forcibly 
in  motion;  throw  with  violence.  [Prov.  Bng. 
and  Scotch.] 

She  came  up  to  the  table  with  a  fantastic  spring,  and 
spanged  down  the  sparkling  mass  on  it. 

C.  Reade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  Irv.     (Davies.) 

spangd  (spang),  n.  [<  spangd,  v.']  A  spring;  a 
leaping  or  springing  up ;  a  violent  blow  or 
movement.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Set  roasted  beef  and  pudding  on  the  opposite  side  o'  the 

pit  o'  Tophet,  and  an  Englishman  will  make  a  spang  at  it. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxviii. 

He  went  swinging  by  the  rope  back  to  the  main  stem  of 

the  tree,  gave  it  a  fierce  spang  with  his  feet,  and  .  .  .  got 

an  inch  nearer  the  window.       C.  Meade,  Hard  Cash,  xllii. 

spangd  (spang),  V.     [Appar.  a  corrupt  form  of 
spaifl.]    To  hitch ;  fasten.     [Scotch.] 
To  spang  horses,  or  fasten  them  to  the  chariot. 

Hottyband,  Dictionarie,  1593.    (HaUiieell.) 


spangle  (spang'gl),  v. ;  pret.  and  PP.  _  _  . 
ppr.  spangling.  [<  spangle,  n.]  I.  trans.  To 
set  or  cover  with  many  small  bright  objects  or 
points;  especially,  to  decorate  with  spangles, 
as  a  garment. 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  a.,  iv.  5.  31. 

II.  intrans.  To  glitter;  glisten,  Uke  anything 
set  with  spangles.     [Bare.] 

Tassils  spanglyjige  ynne  the  sunne, 
Muche  glorious  to  heholde. 

Cltattertm,  Bristowe  Tragedy,  st.  67. 

spangled  (spang'gld),  a.  [<  spangle  +  -ed^.] 
Adorned  with  spangles;  set  with  many  small 
bright  objects.    Compare  star-spangled. 

Her  skin  pure  dimi^,  yet  more  fair,  being  spangled  here 
and  there  with  a  golden  freckle. 

Sheridan.,  The  Duenna,  ii.  1. 
Spangled  coquette,  a  small  and  very  gorgeously  colored 
crested  humming-bird,  Lopfunmis  regmx. 
spangler  (spang'glfer),  n.     [<  spangle  +  -erl.] 
One  who  or  that  which  spangles. 

0  Maker  of  sweet  poets  !  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  world  and  all  its  gentle  livers ; 
Spangler  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  rivers. 

Keats,  I  Stood  Tiptoe  upon  a  Little  Hill. 

spangling-machine  (spang'gling-ma-shen"),  n. 
A  machine  for  fitting  the  clasps  or  spangles 
used  in  clamping  together  the  tapes  and  wires 
of  a  hoop-skirt.    M.  B.  Knight. 

spangly  (spang'gli),  a.  [<  spangle  +  -i/l.]  Ee- 
sembling  spangles ;  having  the  glittering  effect 
produced  by  many  bright  points. 
Bursts  of  spangly  light.  Eeats,  Endymlon,  i. 

spangolite  (spang 'go -lit),  n.  [Named  after 
Norman  Spang  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.]  A  rare 
mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal  crystals  of  an 
emerald-green  color,  and  having  perfect  basal 
cleavage,  it  is  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper  and  alu- 
minium, containing  a  small  percentage  of  chlorin.  It  is 
found  with  cuprite  in  Arizona. 

Spaniard  (span'yard),  n.  [=  D.  Spanjaard; 
with  suffix  -ard  (cf .  G.  Dan.  Spamier  =  Sw.  Spa- 
rmor,  with  suffix  cognate  with  -eri),  <  Spain  (G. 
Spanien,  etc.),  <  L.  Hispama,  Spain,  <  Hispani, 
the  inhabitants  of  Hispania  or  Spain.  The 
Bom.  adj.  is  P.  espagnol  (>  ME.  Spainolde,  n.)  = 
Sp.  EspafM  =  Pg.  Hespanhol  =  It.  Spagmu>lo, 
<  ML.  NL.  Bispardolus,  <  L.  Hispania,  Spain 
(whence  ult.  B.  spaniel).  The  L.  adjectives 
are  Bispanns,  Bispaniensis,  and  Bispanicus  (see 
Bispanic).]  A  native  or  a  citizen  of  Spain,  a 
kingdom  of  southwestern  Europe,  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula;  in  gen- 
eral, a  member  of  the  Spanish  race,  of  mixed 
Celtic,  Latin,  Gothic,  Arabic,  and  other  ele- 
ments, but  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  Latin 
peoples. 

spaniel  (span'yel  or  span'el),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  span/nel;  <  ME.  spaniel,  spangelle, 
spaym/el,  spaynel,  spanegeole,  <  OP.  e^agneul, 
espagnol,  P.  ^agneul,  a  spaniel,  orig.  OT.  chien 
espagnol,  ¥. chien epagneul, a, Spamsh. dog;  <  Sp. 
Espaflol,  Spanish :  see  Spaniard.]  I.  re.  1 .  A  dog 
of  a  domestic  breed,  of  medium  and  small  sizes, 
with  a  long  silky  and  usually  curly  coat,  long, 
soft,  drooping  ears,  feathered  tail  and  stem,  of 
docile,  timid,  and  affectionate  disposition,  much 
used  for  sporting  purposes  and  as  pets.  The 
most  usual  colors  are  liver  and  white,  red  and  white,  or 
black  and  white,  in  broken  or  massed  areas,  sometimes 
deep  brown  or  black  on  the  face  or  breaei^  with  a  tan  mark 
over  the  eye.  Spaniels  sport  or  are  bred  Into  many  strains, 
and  three  classes  of  them  are  sometimes  distinguished : 
land-  OT field-spaniels,  including  the  cocker  and  springer; 
uiater-spaniels ;  and  toy  spaniels,  as  the  King  Charles  and 
the  Blenheim.  The  English  spaniel  is  a  superior  and  very 
pure  breed ;  and,  although  the  name  spaniel  would  seem 
to  Indicate  a  Spanish  origin,  it  is  most  probably  indige- 
nous. This  dog  was  used  in  the  days  of  falconry  to  start 
the  game.  The  £ing  Charles  Is  a  small  hlack-and-tan 
variety  of  the  spaniel ;  the  Blenheim  is  similar,  but  white 
marked  with  red  or  yellow ;  both  should  have  a  rounded 
head  with  short  muzzle,  full  eyes,  and  weU-tringed  ears 
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and  feet.  The  Maltese  dog  and  the  lion-dog  are  also  small 
toy  spaniels,  used  as  lap-dogs.  The  water-spaniels,  large 
and  small,  differ  from  the  common  spaniel  in  the  rough- 
ness of  their  coats,  and  in  uniting  the  aquatic  propensi- 
ties  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  with  the  fine  hunting  quali- 
ties  of  their  own  race.  Leading  strains  of  the  springers 
are  Uie  Clumber,  Norfolk,  and  Sussex,  in  different  colors. 
2.  Piguratively,  a  mean,  cringing,  fawning 
person;  a  blindly  submissive  follower:  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  spaniel  in  relation  to 
its  master,  or  when  in  a  state  of  f ear. . 

He,  unhappy  man  !  whom  your  advancement 
Hath  ruin'd  by  being  spaniel  to  your  fortunes. 
Will  curse  he  train'd  me  hither.    F<rrd,  Fancies,  iii.  s. 

II.  a.  Like  a  spaniel ;  f awningly  submissive ; 
mean;  servile;  cringing. 

Low-crooked  court'sies,  and  base  ^ante^f  awning. 

Shdk.,  J.  C,  iii.  1.  «. 

spaniel  (span'yel  or  span'el),  v.  [<  spaniel,  n.} 
I.  intrans.  To  fawn;  cringe;  be  obsequious. 
Churchill. 

II.  trans.  To  foUow  like  a  spaniel.    Shak., 
A.  and  C,  iv.  12.  21. 

Spaniolate  (span'i-o-lat),  v.  t.  [<  Sp.  EspaMol, 
Spanish  (see  spaniel),  +  -ate^.]  Same  as  Spani- 
oliee.    Sir  P.  Sidney  {Kingsley  in  Davies). 

spaniolite  (span'i-o-lit),  n.  A  name  given  by 
Breithaupt  to  a  variety  of  schwatzite. 

Spaniolize  (span'i-o-liz),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  Espagno- 
liser;  as  Spaniol(ate)  +  -ize.  Cf.  Bispaniolise.'i 
To  make  Spanish  in  character  or  sentiments ; 
Hispaniolize.     [Rare.] 

A  tympany  otSpaniolized  bishops  swaggering  in  the  fore- 
top  of  the  state.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  iL 

Spanish  (span'ish),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  Spainisc 
=  D.  Spaanseh  =  G.  Spanisch  =  Sw.  Dan.  Spansk 
(ML.  reflex  Spamscus);  as  Spaim  (see  Spaniard^ 
+  4sh^.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spain  or 

a  Spaniard  or  Spaniards Spanish  arbor-vine. 

Armada,  baronet,  black.  See  the  nouns.— Spanish 
bean.  See  scarlet  runner,  under  runner. — Spanish  I  er- 
ries.  See  Fer^an  berries,  under  Persian. — Spanish  blue- 
belL  Same  as  Spanish  small. —  Spanish  broom.  See 
hroom\  1.—-  Spanish  buckeye.  See  buckeye. — Spanish 
bttgloss.  Same  as  alkanet,  2. — Spanish  burton.  See 
burton. — Spanish  calalu.  See  Phytolaeea.—SvaDisTl 
campion.  See  SUene. — .Spanish  carnation,  cedar, 
chalk.  See  the  nouns. — Spanish  catarrh.  Same  as 
influenza,  1. — Spanish  chaiT,  a  stuffed  and  upholstered 
chair  with  deep  seat  and  high  back,  made  soft  and  luxuri- 
ous, but  without  arms. — Spanish  chestnut.  See  cimt- 
nui,  1.— Spanish  cloak.  See  c!oo*,i.— Spanish  clover. 
See  Biehardsonm. — Spanish  cress,  a  pepperwort,  Lepi- 
diumCardamines;  also,anothercruGif  erousplant,  Carruh. 
tera  Vettse  {Yetta  annua).— Spanish  crosB.     See  crosal. 

—  Spanish  curlew,  (a)  The  white  ibis,  JEudocimus  albus  r 
a  bad  misnomer.  [Southein  U.  S.]  (6)  The  long-billed 
curlew,  Sumenius  longirostris.  [Local,  U.  8.]- Spanish 
dagger.  Same  as  dagger-plant. — Spanish  elm.  See 
pnncewood.—  Spanish  epoch  or  era.  See  era.—  Span- 
ish ferreto.  See/erreio.— Spanish  fever.  See  Texan 
fever,  under  Texan. —  Spaniui  foz,  fuinace.  See  the 
nouns.— Spanish  fly.  (a)  A  blister-beetle;  acantharid, 
as  Cantharis  or  Lytta  vesieatoria,  a  meloid  beetle  found  in 
middle  and  southern  Europe  and  southwestern  Asia,  where 
it  feeds  upon  ash,  lilac,  and  other  trees.  It  undergoes  hy. 
permetamorphosis,  and  in  Its  early  stages  is  a  parasite  in  the 
nests  of  wild  bees  of  the  genus  CeraUrm.  See  cut  under 
Cantharis.  (b)  A  preparation  of  Spanish  flies ;  cantharides 
nsed  as  a  vesicant. — Spanish-fly  ointment.  See  oint- 
ment.—Spanish  fowl,  a  breed  of  the  domestic  hen,  more 
exactly  called  white-faced  black  Spanish    They  are  fowls 

.  of  fair  size  and  stately  carriage,  of  glossy  greenish-black 
plumage,  with  high  red  comb,  single  and  deeply  serrate, 
large  red  wattles,  and  the  ear-lobes  and  entire  side  of  the 
face  enameled  white.  The  flesh  is  superior,  and  the  hen  is 
an  excellent  layer  of  large  white  eggs.— Spanish  gourd,, 
the  winter  squash,  Cueurbita  maaima. — Spanish  grass. 
Same  as  esparto. —  Spanish  hyacinth.    See  Eyacmthus. 

—  Spanisti  jasmine.  See  Jamninum,. — Spanldi  juice. 
.See  iicorice,  2.— Spanish  Juniper,  Jtmij)er««tA«r<fera.— 
Spanish  lace.  See  lace.—  Spanuh  lady,  a  labroid  flsh, 
Rarpe  or  Bodianus  rufus,  of  the  Caribbean  and  neighbor- 
ing seas.— Spanish  leather,  lobster, mackerel.  Seethe 
nouns.— Spanish  licorice,  the  common  licorice.— Span- 
ish maJlOgai^.  See  mahogany,  2. —  Spanish  main,  for- 
merly the  northeast  coast  of  South  America,  between  the 
Orinoco  river  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  Caribbean  sea. —  Spanish  morion.    See 

'      Spanish  moss.    Same  asionp-mtm.— Span- 


'morunO-.- 


ISh  n,  in  prinUng,  the  letter  n  with  a  curved  line  (Sp. 
tilde)  oyer  It  (W),  reckoned  as  the  sixteenth  letter  in  the 
Spanish  alphabet.   It  marks  the  omission  of  an  original  i. 


and  preserves  its  coalesced  sound,  as  in  Espafta  (as-pft'* 
nya)  for  Hispania,  Spain,  corresponding  to  gn  in  Italian 
and  French.—  Spanish  needles.  See  Bidens,  l.— Span- 
ish nut.  See  nut.—  Spanish  oak,  an  oak,  Quercus  fal- 
caia,  of  the  southern  United  States.  Its  wood  is  largely 
used  for  fuel,  and  to  some  extent  for  other  purposes;  its 
barkis  rich  In  tannin.  Also  red-oak,  and  sometimes  Tur- 
key oak.  The  swamp  Spanish  gak  is  the  pin-oak.— Span- 
ish oyster-plant.  See  <^ster-planL—  Spanish  parra- 
keet,  the  violet  grosbeak,  LosagUla  vialacea,  a  Bahaman 
tanager.  [Andros  Island.]  —  Spanish  piket,  a  spear  used 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  about  1600,  and  spe- 
cified as  the  arm  of  a  noble.  Andersim,  Anc.  Scottish 
Weapons,  p.  13.— Spanish  plover,  plum,  point,  porgy. 
potato.  See  the  nouns. —  Spanish  rider,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  herisson.— Spanteh  soap,  sqiull,  SMpper, 
sword,  tinder,  toothpick,  topaz.  See  the  nouns.— 
Spanish  stripes,  a  kind  of  woolen  fabric.  E.  H.  Knight 
—Spanish  trefoil.  Same  as  2uc«rn«.— Spanish  type 
of  poultry,  an  economically  important  group  of  varieties 
of  the  domestic  hen,  originating  in  the  lands  bordering 
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on  the  Mediterranean,  and  oharaoteriatio  of  that  region. 
IJe  diapoBltlon  of  these  fowls  is  restless  and  vivacious ; 
the  form  somewhat  slender,  approaching  the  games;  comb 
typically  high  and  deeply  serrated,  although  there  are 
rose-combed  varieties  of  some  of  the  breeds ;  size  small 
to  medium.  The  hens  are  non-sitters,  and  very  superior 
layers ;  the  eggs  are  white.  The  colors  vary  according  to 
the  breed.  The  ear-lobes  are  enameled-white.  The  group 
Includes  the  Ancona,  Andaluaian,  Leghorns,  Minoroas,  and 
white-faced  black  Spanish.—  Spanlsll  walnut  oil.  See 
oil.— Spanish  wMte.  See  white.— Spanlsll  woodbine. 
Same  as  Spanieh  a/rtor^ne.  —  Spanish  wonnseed.  See 
worrmeed.—  To  ride  the  Spanish  mare.  See  ride.— To 
walll  Spanish,  to  be  forced  to  walk  on  tiptoe  by  another, 
who  seizes  one  by  the  collar  and  by  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
sers :  a  sport  of  boys ;  hence,  to  walk  gingerly ;  act  under 
the  compulsion  of  another.    [CoUoq.,  U.  §.] 

II.  n.  1.  The  language  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
Romance  languages,  but  much  mixed  with 
other  elements  and  altered  by  them,  of  its  many 
dialects,  that  of  Ca^tUe  became  the  standard  form  in  cul- 
tivated speech  and  literature,  the  language  of  which  is 
hence  distinctively  called  CastUian.  It  is  the  prevailing 
language  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  those  countries 
of  South  America  which  were  settled  by  Spaniards. 
2.  A  white-faced  black  Spanish  fowl.  See 
Spanish  fowl,  under  I. 

Spanish-American  (span'ish-a-mer'i-kan),  a. 
and  n.    I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  of 
.   America  where  Spanish  is  the  vemaoiuar. 
II.  re.  An  American  of  Spanish  blood;  a  citi- 
zen of  a  Spanish-American  state. 
Spanish-flag  (span'ish-flag'),  n.  A  scorpsenoid 
tish,  Sebastes  rubrwmetus,  of  the  coast  of  CaU- 
f omia,  attaining  a  length  of  fifteen  inches,  and 
in  life  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  colored  fishes 
in  American  waters.  It  is  pale  rose-red,  almost 
white,  cross-barred  with  intense  crimson,  a  col- 
oration suggesting  the  book-name, 
spankl  (spangk),  V.  i.     [Cf .  Dan.  spanTce,  strut, 
stalk;   MLG.  freq.   spenlceren,  LG.  spenhern, 
spakhern,  cause  to  run  or  spring  about  quickly, 
intr.,  run  quickly,  gallop.    Cf.  spang^.l     To 
move  with  a  quick  springing  step  between  a 
trot  and  a  gallop;  move  quickly  and  with  spirit. 
See  spanmigi-. 

Here  a  gentleman  in  a  natty  gig,  with  a  high-trotting 
horse,  came  spartkijig  towards  us  over  the  common. 

Thackeray,  Lovel  the  Widower. 

spank^ (spangk), B.  [Origin  obscure;  possibly 
a  diff.  use  otspankK']  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike 
with  the  open  hand,  or  with  something  flat  and 
hard;  slap  with  force  on  the  buttocks. 

Meg  led  her  son  away,  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  spank 
the  little  marplot.      L.  M.  Alcott,  Little  Women,  zxxviii. 

2.  To  urge  by  slapping  or  striking ;  impel  for- 
cibly; drive;  produce  some  specified  effect 
upon  by  spanking  or  slapping. 

How  knowingly  did  he  mank  the  horses  along. 

Thackeray,  Shabby  Oenteel  Story,  v.    (Davies.) 

II.  intrans.  To  pound,  beat,  or  slap  the  wa- 
ter in  sailing,  as  a  boat.    J.  A.  Senshall. 
spank^  (spangk),  n.    [<  spank^,  v."]    A  sound- 
ing blow  with  the  open  hand  or  something  flat, 
especially  upon  the  buttocks. 

My  mother  lifted  me  cleverly,  planted  two  gpaTiks  be- 
hind, and  passed  me  to  the  hands  of  Mme. 

The  Century,  XXXVIL  743. 

spanker^  (spang'kSr),  n.  [<  spankfl-  +  -ej-i.] 
1.  One  that  takes  long  strides  in  walking;  a 
fast-going  or  fleet  horse.  [CoUoq.]  —  2.  Naut., 
a  fore-and-aft  sail  set  on  the  after  side  of  the 
mizzenmastof  a  ship  or  bark,  its  head  is  extended 
by  a  boom  called  the  gpanker-gaf,  and  its  foot  generally, 
but  not  always,  by  the  spanker-boom.  It  was  formerly 
called  a  driver,  and  is  now  sometimes  called  on  English 
ships  a  mizzen.    See  cut  under  ship. 

3.  Something  striking,  from  its  unusual  size  or 
some  other  peculiarity;  a  stuimer,  a  whopper. 
[CoUoq.] 

spanker^  (spang'kfer),  n.  [Appar.  for  *spamger, 
<  spang  +  -eri.]    A  gold  coin.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

spanker-eel  (spang'k6r-el),  n.  The  river-lam- 
prey, Ammoccetes  fimiiatilis.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spanker-gaff  (spang'k6r-gaf),  n.    See  gaffi-,  2. 

spanker-mast  (spang 'k^r- mast),  n.  See 
mast^,  1. 

spankingi  (spang'king),  ^.  a.  [Ppr.  of  spanki-, 
V.']  1.  Moving  with  a  quick,  lively  pace ;  dash- 
ing ;  free-going.  The  Century,  XXVII.  108.— 2. 
Strikingly  large,  or  surprisingin  any  way;  going 
beyond  expectation;  stunning;  whopping.  W. 
Collins,  After  Dark,  Stolen  Letter.  [CoUoq.] 
—  Spanking  breeze,  a  fresh,  strong  breeze. 

spanking^ (spang'king),  n.  [Verbaln.  ofspanlc^, 
«.]  The  act  of  striking  with  the  open  hand,  or 
with  something  flat:  a  punishment  often  ad- 
ministered to  children. 

span-lashing  (span'lash"ing),  re.  Naut.,  a  lash- 
ing used  to  secure  together  two  ropes  or  spars 
a  short  distance  apart. 
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spanless  (span'les),  a.     [<  span  +  -less.}    In- 
capable of  being  spanned  or  measured. 
span-long  (span'lflng),  a.    Of  the  length  of  a 
span. 

Span-lonff  elves  that  dance  about  a  pool. 

£.  Jonsim,  Sad  Shepherd,  il.  2. 

spanner  (span'6r),  n.  [<  sparei  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  spans. —  2.  .An  instru- 
ment for  clasping  and  turning  a  nut  on  a  screw, 
or  for  any  similar  purpose,  as  turning  the 
wheel  in  cocking  the  old  wheel-lock  firearms, 
fastening  and  unfastening  the  couplings  of 
fire-hose,  etc.;  a  screw-key  or  screw-wrench. 
Spanners  are  made  either  with  a  hole  to  fit  the  shape  of 
the  nut,  as  square  or  hexagonal,  or  with  movable  jaws  that 
can  be  tightened  over  a  nut  or  a  coupling  of  any  shape. 
3.  A  cross-brace. —  4.  In  the  parallel  motion 
of  a  marine  steam-engine,  a  rod  which  con- 
nects the  jointed  rods  with  the  radius-bar;  also, 
in  some  of  the  earlier  engines,  the  hand-lsar  or 
lever  by  which  the  valves  were  moved  for  the 
admission  and  shutting  off  of  the  steam. —  5.  A 
span-worm  or  looper. 

span-new  (span'nu),  o.  [<  MB.  spawnewe,  ^on- 
neowe,  <  loel.  spdnnyr,  also  spanyr  (=  MHG. 
spamrwume,  G.  span-neu),  span-new,  <  spann,  a 
chip  or  shaving,  a  spoon,  -I-  re^r,new:  see  spoon^ 
and  new.  The  term,  like  others  of  like  import, 
refers  to  something  just  cut  or,  made,  fresh 
from  the  workman's  hands.  Cf.  ircmd-new, 
fire-new;  and  see  also  spick-andrsparirnew,'] 
Quite  new;  brand-new;  fire-new.  [Archaic  or 
maleetal.] 

This  tale  ay  was  span-newe  to  begynne. 
Til  that  the  nyght  departed  hem  atwynne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ill.  1665. 

spannishingt, «.  [<  ME.  spawnishing,  verbal  n. 
of  *spannish,  <  OF.  espaniss-,  stem  of  certain 
parts  of  espamw,  espa/nMr,  <  L.  expandere,  ex- 
pand :  see  expand  and  spawn.']  The  blooming 
of  a  flower;  full  bloom. 

I  saw  that  through  the  leves  grene 
The  rose  spredde  to  gpannyshinge. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3633. 


span-piece  (span'pes), 
be 


In  arch.,  the  coUar- 
leam  of  a  roof. 

span-roof  (span'rof),  n.  A  roof  that  has  two 
equal  inclined  planes  or  sides,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a,  pent-roof  ov  lean-to  roof. 

span-saw  (span's^),  ».    A  frame-saw. 

span-shackle  (span'shak'^l),  n.  In  sMp-build- 
ing,  a  large  bolt  driven  through  the  forecastle 
and  spar-deck  beams  and  forelocked  before 
each  beam,  with  a  large  square  or  triangular 
shackle  at  the  head  for  receiving  the  end  of  a 
boom  or  davit. 

span-worm  (span'wferm),  n.  In  entom. ,  a  looper, 
measurer,  or  measuring-worm ;  the  larva  of  any 
geometrid  moth.  See  measurmg-worm,  inch- 
worm,  looper,  loopworm,  and  especially  geome- 
ter, 3.    See  cuts  under  canherworm  and  Cidaria. 

spari  (spar),  n.  [^  MB.  sparre,  <  AS.  *spearra 
(not  found,  but  indicated  by  the  derived  verb) 
=  MD.  spa/rre,  sperre,  D.  spar  =  OHG.  sparro, 
MHG.  sparre,  G.  sparren,  a  bar,  beam,  =  Icel. 
sparri,  a  spar,  gag,  the  gate  of  a  town,  sperra, 
a  spar,  rafter,  =  Sw.  Dan.  sparre,  a  rafter;  cf. 
Ir.  sparr,  a  spar,  joist,  beam,  balk,  sparra,  a 
spar,  nail,  =  Gael,  sparr,  a  spar,  joist,  beam, 
roost;  Ir.  Gael,  sparran,  a  bar,  bolt  (perhaps  < 
E.) ;  perhaps  akin  to  speasj-i.  Hence  spar\  v., 
and  ult.  par^,  parrodk,  park.']  1.  A  stick  or 
piece  of  wood  of  considerable  length  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness ;  a  stout  pole ;  a  large 
cudgel.  [Obsolete  or  dialectal  in  this  general 
sense.] 

Than  he  caught  a  sparre  of  Oke  with  bothe  hondes,  and 
caste  his  shelde  to  the  grounde  for  to  be  more  light,  and 
com  in  to  the  presse  ther  as  he  saugh  thikkeste. 

Merliri  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  460. 

2t.  A  bar  used  for  fastening  a  gate  or  door,  or 

the  Uke ;  hence,  a  bolt. 
The  Prince  staid  not  his  aunswere  to  devize. 
But,  opening  streight  the  Sparre,  forth  to  him  came. 

~  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  4. 


3.  SpeeificaUy — (a)  A  round  stick  of  timber, 
or  a  stout  pole,  such  as  those  used  for  the  masts, 
yards,  booms,  etc.,  of  ships,  and  for  the  masts 
and  jibs  of  derricks.  (6)  One  of  the  common 
rafters  of  a  roof,  as  distinguished  from  the  prin- 
cipal rafters;  also,  one  of  the  sticks  used  as 
rafters  in  a  thatched  roof. 

By  assaut  he  wan  the  cite  after. 
And  rente  adoun  both  wal  and  sparre  and  rafter. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 132. 

Now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  yard  but  the  dull  thuds  of 
the  beetle  which  drove  in  the  spars,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
thatch  in  the  intervals. 

T.  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  xxxvi. 
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(c)  A  pole  lashed  to  a  carriage  to  hold  it  up,  in 
place  of  a  disabled  wheel.  E.  H.  Knight. 
spar^  (spS/r),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sparred,  ppr. 
sparrimg.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sparr,  sparre; 
<  ME.  sparren,  sperren,  speren,  <  AS.  *sparrian 
(in  pp.  gregparrod),  *spearrian  (iaeomp.bispear- 
rian  =  OHG.  sparran,  sperran,  MHG.  G.  wf- 
ren  =  Icel.  sparra,  sperra  =  Sw.  sparra  =  Dan. 
spserre,  fasten  with  a  spar;  from  the  noun. J 
If.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar  or  a 
bolt;  bar;  fasten  in  any  way. 

For  when  he  saugh  here  dorres  spered  alle, 
Wil  neigh  for  aorwe  adoun  he  gan  to  falle. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  531. 
He  it  sparrede  with  a  key.       Rom.  (tf  the  Rose,  1.  3320. 
Calk  your  windows,  spar  up  all  your  doors. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  furnish  with  or  form  by  the  use  of  spars ; 
supply  a  spar  or  spars  to :  as,  to  spar  a  ship  or 
a  mast.— 3.  To  aid  (a  vessel)  over  a  shaUow 
bar  by  the  use  of  spars  and  tackles:  a  device 
frec[uently  in  use  on  the  western  rivers  of  the 
United  States. 

spar^  (spar),  re.  [Formerly  also  «pa/T;  <  ME. 
spar  (only  in  early  MB.  comp.  speerston),  <  AS. 
*spa3r,  found  only  in  comp.  spmr-sidn  (see  spar- 
stone)  and  in  adj.  spseren,  glossing  g'ipsws,  i.  e.  L. 
gypseus,  of  gypsum,  =  late  MHG.  spar,  gypsum, 
usually  in  comp.  spar-glas  and  spar-kale,  spor- 
halk,  sper-kalk,  G.  spa/r-katk,  plaster;  ori^n  ob- 
scure.] In  mineral.,  a  general  term  formerly 
employed,  but  rather  vaguely,  to  include  a  laiee 
number  of  crystalline  minerals  having  a  bright 
but  non-metallic  luster,  especiaUy  when  break- 
ing readily  into  fragments  with  smooth  sur- 
faces. A  specific  epithet  is  used  with  it  in  each  case 
to  designate  a  particular  species.  Caic-spar  or  calcareous 
spar  (crystalline  calcite),  adamantine  spar  (corundum), 
heavy-spar  (barite;),  satinr^ar  (gypsum),  fMor-npar  or  Ser- 
lyyshi/re  spar  (fluorite).  and  tabvla/r  spar  (woUastonite)  are 
common  examples.  The  word  is  used  as  a  suffix  in  the 
name/eidgpnr.  Among  miners  the  term  spar  is  frequently 
used  alone  to  express  any  bright  crystalline  substance. — 
Adamantine,  calcareous,  carbon,  cross-course  spar. 
See  the  qualifying  words. — Derbyshixe  spar,  fluoride 
of  calcium,  a  mineral  found  in  great  beauty  and  abun- 
dance in  Berbyshire,  England :  same  as  fluor-spar. — Dog- 
tooth spar,  a 
variety  of  cal- 
cite, crystalliz- 
ing in  Bcaleno- 
hedral  forms : 
so  named  from 
a  fancied  re- 
semblance of 
its  crystals  to 
canine  teeth.— 
Iceland  spar, 
a  transparent 
variety  of  cal- 
cite or  calcium  Dog-tooth  Spar, 
carbonate.     In 

,  consequence  of  its  strong  double  refraction,  it  is  valuable 
for  experiments  on  the  double  refraction  and  polarization 
of  light,  and  is  the  substance  from  which  Nicol  prisms  are 
made.  The  supply  for  this  purpose  has  all  been  obtained 
from  a  large  cave  in  a  doleritic  rock  near  Helgastal  in 
Iceland.— Nail-head,  ponderous,  etc.,  spar.  See  the 
qualifying  words. 

spar^  (spar),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  sparred;  ppr. 
sparring.  [Early  mod.  E.  sparre;  <  ME.  spar- 
ren, rush,  malse  an  onset;  m  def.  2  perhaps  a 
diff.  word,  <  OP.  espa/rer,  F.  Sparer  (= It.  sparare), 
fling  out  with  the  heels,  Mck.  Cf .  Lith.  spvrti, 
stamp,  kick;  Euss.  sporiU,  quarrel,  wrangle. 
The  word  spar  cannot  be  connected,  unless  re- 
motely, with  spurJ]  If.  To  rush  forward  in  at- 
tack ;  make  an  onset. 

He  put  hym  to  Paris  with  a  proud  e  will, 
Sparrit  at  hym  with  a  spere  spitusly  fast. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6914. 

2.  To  rise  and  strike  with  the  shanks  or  spurs ; 
fight,  as  cocks,  with  the  spurs  protected  with 
leather  pads,  so  that  the  birds  cannot  injure 
each  other. 

A  young  cook  will  spar  at  his  adversary  before  his  spurs 
are  grown.  G.  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selbome. 

3.  To  make  the  motions  of  attack  and  defense 
with  the  arms  and  closed  fists;  use  the  hands 
in  or  as  if  in  boxing,  either  with  or  without 
boxing-gloves ;  practise  boxing. 

"Come  on,"  said  the  cab-driver,  sparring  away  like 
clockwork.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  il. 

4.  To  bandy  words ;  engage  in  a  wor'dy  con- 
test, either  angrily  or  humorously. 

Well,  Madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring. 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring? 
Goldsmith,  Epilogue  spoken  by  Mrs.  Eulkley  and  Miss 

[CaUey. 
spar3  (spar),  n.  [<  spar^,  v.]  1.  A  preUmi- 
nary  sparring  action;  a  flourish  of  the  arms 
and  fists  in  putting  one's  self  in  the  attitude  of 
boxing. —  2.  A  sparring-match;  a  contest  of 
boxing  or  striking ;  also,  a  cock-fight  in  which 
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the  contending  cocks  are  not  permitted  to  do 
each  other  serious  harm,  or  in  which  they  have 
their  spurs  covered  with  stuffed  leather  pads, 
so  that  they  cannot  cut  each  other. — 3.  A 
wordy  contest;  a  skirmish  of  words. 

spar*  (spar),  n.  [=  P.  spare  =  Sp.  esparo,  <  L. 
sparus,  <  Gr.  andpoQ,  a  kind  of  fish,  the  gilthead.] 
A  sparoid  fish;  any  species  of  Sparus.  Baw- 
linson,  Anc.  Egypt. 

sparable  (spar'a-bl),  n.  [Formerly  sperrdble, 
sparrowhle,  a  corruption  of  sparrow-hill,  a  nail 
so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
hill  of  a  sparrow:  sea  sparrow-bill.']  A  kind  of 
headless  nail  used  for  the  soles  and  heels  of 
coarse  boots  and  shoes. 

All  shoemakers  know  what  spa/rablee  are,  and  most  of 
them,  I  think,  know  also  that  sparable  is  short  for  spar- 
rowbill.    The  sparables  are  of  two  kinds— thin  for  soles, 
and  thick  for  heels.    In  the  trade  they  ore  called  sepa- 
rately "bills"  and  "thick  bills."  ,  .  .  Heel  sparables  are 
going  out  of  tlse,  and  a  nail  with  a  head  is  used  instead. 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  lU. 
Cob  clouts  his  shooes,  and,  as  the  story  tells, 
His  thumb-nailes  par'd  aSord  him  sperrables. 

Herrieky  Upon  Cob. 
Sparable  tin,  small  crystals  of  tin-stone :  so  called  from 
their  imaginary  resemblance  to  the  kind  of  nail  so  named. 
sparada  (spa-ra'da),  n.  An  embiotocoid  fish 
of  the  Pacirie  coast  of  North  America,  Micro- 
■metrus  aggregatus:  a  name  also  extended  to 


Sparada  {Micr/ymeirus  aggregatus). 

others  of  the  same  waters  and  genus.  That  above 
named  is  about  six  inches  long ;  the  adult  males  in  spring 
are  almost  entirely  black ;  the  usual  coloration  is  silvery 
with  dusky  back  and  longitudinal  dark  stripes  interrupted 
by  three  vertical  yellow  bars. 
sparadrap  (spar'a-drap;  P.  pron.  spa-ra-dra'), 


sparaSrap,  OF.  spara^rapa  =  Sp. 
espafadrapo,  espadrapo,  espa/rad/ra^o  =  It.  spor 
radrappo,  NL.  sparadra/pwm;  origin  uncertain.] 
In  med.,  a  cerecloth;  an  adhesive  plaster,  a 
medicated  bandage,  or  the  like,  either  linen  or 
paper. 

sparaget,  «•     [Also  sperage;  <  ME.  sparage, 
sperage,  <  OF.  esperage  =  Sp.  espdrrago  =  Pg. 
espargo  =  It.  spax'ago,  sparagio  =  MHG.  G. 
spargel,  <  L.  asparagw,  <  Gr.  aaw&payog,  aspara- 
gus: see  asparagus.]    Same  as  asparagus. 
Sperage  is  sowe  aboute  Aprill  kalende 
In  redes  smale  ymade  by  lyne  in  wete 
And  fatte  lande. 

PaUaditu,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  112. 

sparagmite  (spa-rag'mit),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiz&payiia, 
a  piece  torn  off.]  The  name  given  by  Norwegian 
geologists  to  a  reddish  feldspathic  sandstone 
occurring  in  the  Lower  Silurian. 

sparagrass,  n.  [A  corruption  of  spa/ragus,  simu- 
mting  grass.  Cf .  sparrow-grass.]  Same  as  as- 
paragus.    [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Were  I,  gentlemen,  worthy  to  advise,  I  should  recom- 
mend the  opening  a  new  branch  of  trade :  sparagrass,  gen- 
tlemen, the  manufacturing  of  sparagrass. 

Foote,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  ii.  2. 

sparagns  (spar'a-gus),  n.  [An  aphetic  form  of 
asparagus.  Hence  sparagrass,  sparrow-grass.] 
Same  as  asparagus.  Congreve,  tr.  of  Eleventh 
Satire  of  Juvenal.     [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Sparazis  (spa-rak'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Ker,_  1805), 
so  named  from  the  torn  shreds  frin^n^  the 
spathe;  <  Gr.  andpa^cg,  a  tearing,  <  airapaaaeiv, 
tear.]  A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of 
the  order  Iridese  and  tribe  IxiesB.  it  is  characterized 
by  flowers  with  a  short  perianth-tube  enlarged  and  bell- 
shaped  above,  unilateral  erect  stamens,  and  slender  un- 
divided recurved  style-branches.  The  fruit  is  a  membra- 
nous three-valved  loculicidal  capsule.  There  are  5  (or  as 
some  regard  them  11)  species,  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  are  bulbous  plants  with  a  slender  stem 
bearing  a  few  flat  or  sword-shaped  erect  or  curving  leaves, 
and  handsome  flowers,  each  solitary  and  sessUe  within  a 
thin  dry  fringed  spathe,  marked  with  brown  lines.  They 
are  valtied  as  summer-flowering  bulbs,  and  numerous  low- 
growing  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  especially  of  5.  tri- 
color and  5.  grandifiora,  of  various  colors  from  white  to 
crimson,  generally  with  a  dark  center.  The  bulb  of  S. 
biilb(fera  is  edible.    See  harlequin-Jlower. 

sparblef,  v.  t.    See  sparple. 

spar-buoy  (spar'boi),  n.  A  buoy  for  marking 
a  channel,  etc.,  made  of  a  spar  moored  by  one 
end  so  that  the  other  end  will  stand  irp  above 
the  water.  Spar-buoys  are  much  used  in  nav- 
igable channels  where  ice  runs  swiftly.  See 
cut  under  buoy. 
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sparcleti  »•  and  n.    An  old  spelling  of  sparkle. 

spar-deck  (spar'dek),  n.  Naut.,  the  upper 
deck  of  a  vessel,  extending  from  stem  to  stem 
and  including  the  quarter-deck  and  poop-deck : 
so  called  as  being  that  on  or  above  which  the 
spars  are  disposed.  See  deck,  2,  and  outs  under 
forecastle  and /rawe. 

spar-dust  (spar'dust),  n.  The  dust  in  wood 
which  is  produced  by  insects.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

spare!  (spar),  a.  [<  ME.  spar  (rare),  <  AS.  spier, 
=  OHG.  spar  =  Icel. sparr,  spare,  sparing;  also 
in  comp.  or  deriv.  AS.  spssr-hende,  speer-liynde, 
later  sparhende  =  OHG.  sparhenU,  sparing;  AS. 
sper-Uc,  sparing,  =  G.  spdrlich,  frugal;  G.  spar- 
sam  =  Sw.  sparsam  =  Dan.  sparsom,  sparing; 
prob.  akin  to  L.  parous,  sparing,  parcere,  spare 
(see  parcity,  parsimony) ;  Gr.  anapvSg,  scattered, 
rare,  <  aweipew,  scatter,  sow  (see  spore,  sperni^).] 

1.  Scanty;  meager;  frugal;  not  plentiful  or 
abundant :  as,  a  spare  diet. 

But  there  are  scenes  where  Nature's  niggard  hand 
Gave  a  s/pare  portion  to  the  famish'd  land. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  8. 

2.  Lacking  in  substance;  lean;  gaunt;  poor; 

thin;  flimsy. 

O  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones. 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  288. 

Sir  taunfal's  raiment  thin  and  apajre 
Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbed  air. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  ii. 

3.  Reserved;  chary;  cautious. 

A  man  to  be  in  gluing  free,  in  asking  spare,  in  promise 
slow,  in  performance  speedy. 

PiUtenluxm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  245. 

4.  That  may  be  spared,  dispensed  with,  or  ap- 
plied to  a  different  purpose;  not  needed  for 
regular  or  appointed  uses ;  superabundant:  as, 
spare  time  for  recreation ;  spare  cash. 

When  I  am  excellent  at  caudles, 
And  cullises,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me. 

Beati.  and  Fl,  Captain,  i.  3. 

5.  Keserved  from  common  use ;  provided  or 
held  for  extra  need;  not  regularly  required: 
as,  a  spare  anchor;  a  spare  umbrella. 

A  spare  parlor  and  bedroom  I  refurnished  entirely  with 
old  mahogany  and  crimson  upholstery. 

Charlotte  BrontS,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxiv. 

6.  In  «od7.,  sparingly  distributed;  remote  from 
one  another;  fewinnxmiber;  sparse:  as,  spare 
hairs,  spots,  or  punctures. =Syn.  4  and  5.  Supernu- 
merary, extra. 

spare!  (spar),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spared,  ppr.  spar- 
ing.    [<  MB.  sparen,  sparien,  <  AS.  sparian  = 
OFries.  spara  =  D.  sparen  =  MLG.  sparen  = 
OHG.  sparon,  MHG.  sparn,  G.  sparen  =  Icel. 
Sw.  spara  =  Dan.  spare,  spare  (cf .  L.  parcere 
(y/  spar),  spare);  from  the  adj.]    I.  trans.  1. 
To  be  frugal,  saving,  or  chary  of;  refrain  from 
employing  foeely;  use  or  dispense  with  moder- 
ation. 
He  that  spaireth  his  rod  hateth  his  son.       Prov.  xiii.  24. 
Had  he  but  spared  his  tongue  and  pen, 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift 


3.  To  dispense  with;  give  or  yield  up;  part 
with  the  use,  possession,  or  presence  of;  do 
without,  as  for  a  motive  or  because  of  super- 
fluity. 

I  could  have  bettor  spared  a  better  man. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 104. 

3.  To  withhold  the  use  or  doing  of  j  refrain 
from;  omit;  forbear;  forego;  often  with  a  sec- 
ond (indirect)  object. 

The  rather  will  I  spa/re  my  praises  towards  him ; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.    Skak.,  All's  Well,  il.  1. 106. 
Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  1. 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands. 

Tennyson,  Morto  d' Arthur. 

4.  To  refrain  from  injury  to ;  leave  unhurt  or 
undisturbed ;  forbear  from  harming  or  destroy- 
ing; treat  with  moderation  or  consideration; 
withhold  severity  or  exaction  from;  refrain 
from  unidndness  to;  specifically,  to  allow  to 
Uve. 

Spare  ye  not  her  young  men ;  destroy  ye  utterly  all  her 
host.  Jer.  Ii.  3. 

My  husband  is  thy  friend ;  for  his  sake  ^lare  me. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  582. 

But  now,  if  spared,  it  is  my  full  intent 
On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  99. 
As  a  man  constrained,  the  tale  he  told 
From  end  to  end,  nor  spared  himself  one  whit. 

WUKam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  350. 
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5.  Used  reflexively,  to  be  sparing  of  one's  self; 

be  chary  or  diffident ;  act  with  reserve. 
Hir  thoughte  that  a  lady  sholde  hire  spare. 
What  for  hire  kynrede  and  hire  nortelrle. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  L  46. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  frugal  or  saying;  econ- 
omize ;  act  parsimoniously  or  stingily. 
I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  IL  29a 

2.  To  withhold  action  of  any  kind ;  refrain  from 
the  doing  of  something,  especially  something 
harmful  or  harsh;  hold  one's  hand;  keep  quiet; 
hold  off. 

He  may  nat  spare  althogh  he  were  his  brother. 
He  moot  as  wel  seye  o  word  as  another. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  737. 
Whan  thay  to  thar  master  cam, 
Leytell  John  wold  not  spar. 
RoKn  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  29). 
To  spare  for.    (a)  To  be  saving  or  reserved  on  account 
of  or  with  reference  to ;  stint  the  use  or  amount  of :  as, 
he  spared  not  far  risk  or  cost  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
I  shall  spare  for  no  spence  &  thu  spede  wele. 
And  do  thi  deuer  duly  as  a  duke  nobill. 

DeslnuMon  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  233. 
(6t)  To  withhold  effort  for ;  desist  from.    York  Plays,  p. 
352.   (et)  To  refrain  on  account  of;  allow  to  deter  or  hin-' 
der.    Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 
sparei  (spar),  n.  [<  sparei,  v.]   If.  Frugal  use; 
saving"  economy;  moderation;  restraint. 
Spend  in  measure  as  thou  doest  get ; 
Make  mare  of  that  thou  haste. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

Our  victuals  failed  us,  though  we  made  good  spare  of 
them.  Bacon,  New  Atlantis, 

Pour'd  out  their  plenty  without  spight  or  spare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  61. 

2.  In  American  bowling,  an  advantage  gained 
by  the  knocking  down  of  all  the  pins  by  rolling 
two  balls:  as,  to  make  a  spare,  in  such  a  case,  when 
the  player's  turn  comes  again,  the  pins  knocked  down  by 
his  flrst  ball  are  added  to  those  made  in  the  spare  to  com- 
plete the  record  of  that  turn,  while  they  count  also  in  the 
record  of  the  new  turn.  Compare  strike. 
spare'-^t  (spar),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  sparre, 
spayere,  spayre;  <  MB.  speyre,  speyr;  origin  oh- 
soure.5  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petticoat;  a 
placket.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  468. 

She  took  out  a  little  penknife. 
Hung  low  down  by  her  spare. 
Sir  Hugh,  or  the  Jew's  Damghter  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  332). 

spare-built  (spar'bilt),  a.  Built  or  formed  with- 
out fullness  or  robustness;  slender.  Seott, 
Rokeby,  ii.  22. 

sparefult  (spar'ful),  a.  [<  spared-  +  -fill.] 
Sparing;  chary.    Fairfax. 

spareflunesst  (spSr'f  ul-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sparef  ul  or  sparing. 

Largess  his  hands  could  never  skill  of  spanifidness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii 

sparely (spar'li),a(i».  [< ME.sparKcfee(=MHG. 
sperliche);  <  spared  +  -ly^.]     Sparingly;  scan- 
tily; thinly;  leanly. 
Te  valleys  low,  .  .  . 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks. 

Maton,  Lycidas,  1. 138. 

spareness  (spar'nes),  n.  [Cf .  AS.  spsernes,  fru- 
gality.] The  state  of  being  spare,  lean,  orthin; 
leanness. 

sparer  (spar'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  sparare;  <  spa/re^, 
v.,  +  -erl.]  One  who  spares,  or  avoids  unneces- 
sary expense ;  a  frugal  spender.     [Eare.] 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater  sparer 
than  a  saver.  Sir  H.  Wottun. 

sparerib  (spar'rib),  n.  [Formerly  also  spear- 
rib;  <  spare'^  +  nfei.]  A  out 
of  pork  consisting  of  the  up-  . 
per  part  of  a  row  of  ribs  wim 
the  meat  adhering  to  them. 
Sparerib  roasted  or  broiled  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Sparganium  (spar-ga'ni-um), 
n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700), 
<  L.  sparganion,  <  Gr.  arrap- 
■ydvurv,  a  plant,  bur-reed,  so 
called  from  the  ribbon-like 
leaves,  dim.  of  airdpyavov,  a  fil- 
let, a  swaddling-band,  <  air&p- 
yeiv,  swathe.]  A  genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  of 
the  order  Typliacese.  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  genus  of 
that  order,  Typha,  by  hyaline  scales 
of  the  perianth,  oblong  or  wedge- 
shaped  anthers,  and  sessile  ovary. 
There  are  about  6  species,  natives  of 
both  hemispheres  in  temperate  and  Bur-reed  [Sparganium 
subfrigid  regions.    Three  somewhat  eurycarpumv 

polymorphous  species  occur  in  the  „  ••  '''o™'".?  f''!!!:..? 
northeastern  United  States.  They  fr^JJ^'e'^ESSS: 
are  aquatic  herbs,  sendmg  up  from    male  head. 
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slender  rootstockB  erect  or  floating  Bmooth  spongy  steins, 
and  alternate  entire  linear  leaves,  usually  with  a  sheath- 
ing base,  stiffly  ascending  at  a  wide  angle  with  the  stem 
(whence  they  were  formerly  called  reed-grata).  The  flowers 
form  globular  heads,  the  upper  staminate,  the  lower  pis- 
tillate, in  fruit  becoming  spherical  compact  bur-like  bodies 
composed  of  many  sharp-pointed  spongy  nutlets  (whence 
the  popular  name  bur-reed).  They  are  sometimes  planted 
along  the  margin  of  water.  The  stems  have  been  used  to 
make  paper,  and  the  roots  of  8.  ranftwemn  and  S.  sm^lex 
were  once  in  repute  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites. 

Bparganosis  (spar-ga-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  as  if  < 
Grr.  airapydvaaig,  wrapping  in  swaddling-elothes 
(see  Sparganium);  prop,  spa/rgosis,  <  &r.  air&p- 
yaaiQ,  a  swelling,  distention:  see  spargosis.'] 
Same  as  spargosis. 

sparge  (sparj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sparged,  ppr. 
sparging.  [So.  spawge;  <  L.  spargere,  strew, 
^rinklo ;  cf.  asperge,  asperse,  disperse,  etc.]  1. 
To  sprinkle ;  scatter. 

Wha  in  yon  cavern,  grim  and  sootie. 

Closed  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie. 

Burm,  Address  to  the  De'il. 

2.  To  throw  water  upon  in  a  shower  of  small 
drops.    See  sparger. 

spargefactiont  (spar-je-fak'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
spa/rgere,  strew,  sprinkle,  +  faotio(n-),  K.  faeere, 
do,  make.]  The  act  of  sprinkling.  Mnift,  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  iv. 

sparger  (spar'j6r),  m.  [<  spargre  + -ej-i.]  1.  A 
sprinkler;  usually,  a  cup  with  a  perforated  lid, 
or  a  pipe  with  a  perforated  nozle,  used  for  damp- 
ing paper,  clothes,  etc. — 2.  In  brewing,  a  per- 
forated cylinder,  or  a  series  of  disks,  for  dis- 
charging hot  water  in  a  fine  shower  over  grain 
falling  into  a  mash-tuh. 

spargett,  spargetingt.  Same  as  parget,  pa/rget- 
ing. 

spargosis  (spar-go'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aw&pyo- 
dig,  a  swelling,  distention,  <  airapyav,  be  fuU  to 
bursting,  swell.]  Inpathol. :  (a)  Distention  of 
the  breasts  with  milk.  (6)  Same  as  pachyder- 
mia.   Also  sparganosis. 

sparhawk  (spar'h&k),  n.  A  contracted  form  of 
sparrow-hawk.  Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls, 
1.  338. 

Sparidse  (spar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Icarus  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  aoanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Spams,  to  which  differ- 
ent limits  have  been  assigned ;  the  sea-breams. 
(a)  In  the  early  system  of  Bonaparte,  same  as  Cuvier's 
fourth  family  of  aoanthopterygian  fishes  iSparo'idee), 
which  included,  besides  the  true  Sparidee,  many  other 
fishes.  (6)  In  Giinther's  system,  a  family  of  Aeantlwpte- 
rygii  perc^formes,  having  ventrals  perfect,  no  bony  stay  for 
the  preoperculum,  a  lateral  line,  and  either  a  series  of 
trenchant  teeth  in  the  jaws  or  molars  on  the  sides,  (c) 
In  Jordan  and  (Jilbert's  classification,  aoanthopterygian 
fishes  of  the  ordinary  type  with  the  supramaxillary  bones 
slipping  under  the  preorbital.  It  thus  included  not  only 
the  true  Sparidse,  but  the  Prietopomidse,  Luijanidse,  Pi- 
melepteridse,  and  LobotCdse.  (d)  By  Gill  restricted  to 
fishes  of  an  oblong  compressed  form  with  peculiar  scales, 
continuous  lateral  line,  head  compressed,  supramaxillaiy 
hones  retractile  under  the  suborbitals,  dorsal  with  the 
spinous  part  depressible  in  a  groove  and  about  as  long 
as  the  soft  part,  pectorals  with  lower  rays  branched,  and 
ventrals  subbraohial  and  complete.  The  family  thus  lim- 
ited comprises  numerous  species,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  temperate  seas,  such  as  the 
giltheads  of  Europe,  and  the  sheepshead  and  scup  of  the 
eastern  American  coast.  Also  Sparoidse.  See  cuts  under 
Pimelepterm,  porgy,  Scarpis,  scup,  and  eheqashead. 

sparidai  (spar'i-dal),  a.    Same  as  sparoid. 

Sparinse  (spa-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Spams  + 
-inse.'\  A  subfamily  of  sparoid  fishes,  typ;ified 
by  the  genus  Spams,  to  which  various  Emits 
have  been  assigned,  (a)  The  genera  Spams,  Sargua, 
and  Charax:  the  Sparini  of  Bonaparte.  (6)  By  Jordan 
and  Gilbert  used  for  sparoids  having  molar  teeth  on  the 
sides  of  the  jaws,  none  on  vomer,  palatines,  or  tongue, 
entire  opercle,  and  few  pyloric  cseca,  including  Sparus, 
Sargm,  or  JXplodus,  and  various  other  genera. 

sparine  (spar'in),  a.  and  n.   [<  sparus  +  -imei.] 

1.  a.  Sparoid,  in  a  narrow  sense ;  closely  resem- 
bling a  sparus ;  belonging  to  the  Sparinse. 

II.  n.  A  sparoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Spa- 
rinse. 

sparing  (spar'ing),  n.     [<  MB.  sparynge;  verbal 
n.  of  spare\  V.2     1.  Parsimony. 
Sparynge.    Parcimonia.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  467. 

2.  pi.  That  which  is  saved  by  frugality  or  econ- 
omy; savings.     [Rare.] 

The  sparings  of  the  whole  week  which  have  not  been 
laid  out  for  chances  in  the  lottery  are  spent  for  this  even- 
ing's amusement.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  v. 

St.  The  state  of  being  spared  from  harm  or 
death. 

If  the  Lord  give  you  sparing  to-morrow,  let  me  hear 
four  words  of  comfort  from  you  for  God's  sake. 
J.  Careless,  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  n.  241. 

sparing  (spar'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  sparei;V.'\ 
1 .  Inclined  to  spare  or  save ;  economical ;  fru- 
gal; chary;  grudging. 
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Too  near  and  spa/ring  for  a  soldier, 
Too  gripping,  and  too  greedy. 

Fletcher  {and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  t  2, 
Defer  not  to  do  Justice,  or  be  spa/ring  of  Mercy. 

Baker,  Clironicles,  p.  166. 

2.  Of  a  spare  amount,  quantity,  or  extent;  not 
abundant  or  lavish;  limited;  scanty;  restrain- 
ed: as,  a  sparing  diet;  sparing  applause. 

The  use  of  confutation  in  the  delivery  of  sciences  ought 
to  be  very  sparing.    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL 

3+.  Inclined  to  spare  from  harm  or  hardship ; 
not  oppressive ;  forbearing. 

Their  king  .  .  .  was  s^iarin^  and  compassionate  towards 
his  subjects.  Bacon. 

sparingly  (spar'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  sparing  man- 
ner; with  frugality,  moderation,  scantiness,  re- 
serve, forbearance,  or  the  like ;  sparsely. 
Touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  oil. 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  iii.  5.  93. 

sparingness  (spar'ing-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  sparing  or  inclined  to  spare;  espe- 
cially, frugality,  scantiness,  or  the  like:  as, 
the  sparingness  of  one's  diet. 

A  year  afterward  he  entered  the  ministry  again,  and 
lived  with  the  utmost  sparingness. 

Oeorge  Miot,  Felix  Holt,  vi. 

sparki  (spark),  n.  [<  ME.  spa/rice,  sperlce,  spare, 
spaerc,  spearTce,  <  AS.  spea/rca,  spserca  =  MD. 
sparcke,  sperche,  D.  spark  =  MLGr.  LGt.  sparke 
(>  OP.  esparqii^),  a  spark;  perhaps  so  called 
from  the  crackling  of  a  firebrand:  cf.  Icel.  Sw. 
spraka  =  Dan.  sprage,  crackle,  Lith.  sprageti, 
crackle,  Gr.  a^apayog,  a  crackling^  Skt.  ysphurj, 
rumble.]  1.  A  particle  of  ignited  substance 
emitted  from  a  body  in  combustion;  a  fiery 
particle  thrown  off  by  burning  wood,  iron, 
powder,  or  other  substance. 

He  muhte  .  .  .  blowen  so  lithellche  thet  sum  sperke 
muhte  acwikien.  An^ren  Jtiwle,  p.  96. 

Man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

Job  v.  7. 

Hence — 2.  A  scintillating  or  flying  emana- 
tion, literally  or  figuratively ;  anything  resem- 
bling a  spark  of  fire:  as,  sparks  from  a  gem; 
a  spark  of  wit. 

To  try  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  spark  of  human  spirit 
out  of  you.  Scott,  Woodstock,  v. 

For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

3.  A  small  diamond  used  with  many  others 
to  form  a  setting  or  frame,  as  to  a  cameo  or  a 
miniature  painting;  also,  a  distinct  crystal  of 
diamond  with  the  natural  curved  edges,  suitable 
for  glaziers'  use. 

This  madonna  invites  me  to  a  banquet  for  my  discourse, 
t'other  .  .  .  sends  me  a  spark,  a  third  a  ruby,  a  fourth  an 
emerald.  Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  ii.  1. 


These  writing  diamonds  are  sparks  set  in  steel  tubes 
much  like  everpoint  pencils.      Lea,  Photography,  p.  427. 

4.  A  separate  bit  or  particle  of  fire  or  burning 
matter  in  an  otherwise  inert  body  or  mass; 
hence,  a  bit  of  anything,  material  or  immate- 
rial, comparable  to  this  in  its  nuclear  character 
or  possible  extension  of  activity. 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  unquench'd  in  her. 
This  will  recover  hei*. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 

If  the  true  spark  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  be  kindled, 
it  will  burn. 
D.  Welster,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17, 1826. 

Electric  spark,  the  luminous  effect  produced  when  a 
sudden  disruptive  electrical  discharge  takes  place  be- 
tween two  charged  conductors,  or  between  two  conduc- 
tors at  different  electric  potentials.  The  length  of  the 
spark  depends  primarily  upon  the  difference  of  potential 
of  the  two  charged  bodies ;  it  is  hence  in  general  a  con- 
spicuous phenomenon  with  high-potential  frictional  elec- 
tricity, and  not  with  ordinary  voltaic  currents.  See  elec- 
«naey.— Fairy  sparks,  see  fairy. 
sparfcl  (spark),  V.  [<  MB.  sparken,  <  AS.  spear- 
cian = MLG.  LG.  sparken,  emit  sparks ;  from  the 
noun:  see  spark\  n.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  emit 
sparks,  as  of  fire  or  electricity;  sparkle  or  scin- 
tillate. Spenser.— 2.  In  e?ec*.,  to  produce  sparks 
at  points  where  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  is 
interrupted.  The  production  of  sparks  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  small  arc  between  the  extremities  of  the 
broken  conductor,  and  also  to  self-induction  in  the  curcuit. 
Sparking  often  takes  place  between  the  collecting  brushes 
and  the  commutator  of  the  dynamo.  It  is  injurious  to 
the  machine,  aside  from  the  actual  dissipation  of  energy 
which  it  involves.  It  also  occurs  to  an  mjurious  de^ee 
in  other  electrical  apparatus  in  which  currents  are  fre- 
quently interrupted.  Various  measures  are  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  a  minimum  or  avoidmg 
it  altogether.  See  spark-arrester,  3. 
There  is  no  sparWng' at  the  brushes. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Macn.,  p.  113. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  affect  by  sparks,  as  of  elec- 
tricity; act  upon  by  the  emission  or  transmis- 
sion of  sparks.     [Recent.] 


sparkle 

The  insulation  is  apt  to  be  sparked  through  and  spoiled. 

Meet.  Bev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  650. 

Whenever  a  large  Leyden  jar  is  sparked  through  the 

coiL  PhUos.  Mag.,  XXVII.  339. 

2.  To  splash  with  dirt.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng. 
or  Scotch.] 

spark^  .(spark),  n.  [Usually  associated  with 
spark^,  sparkish,  sparkling,  etc.,  but  perhaps  a 
var.  of  s^rack  (of.  MB.  sparklich,  var.  of  sprack- 
liche),  <  Icel.  sparkr,  usually  transposed  sprsekr, 
sprightly:  see  sprac/c.]  1.  A  person  of  a  gay 
or  sprightly  character ;  a  gay,  lively,  showy  man 
(or,  rarely,  in  former  use,  woman) ;  a  "  blade" 
or  roysterer. 

Bobbin  Hood  upon  him  set 
With  his  couragious  sparkes. 
True  TaZe  ofSoUn  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  S68). 
I  will  wed  thee 
To  my  great  widdowes  daughter  and  sole  heire. 
The  lonely  sparke,  the  bright  Laodice. 

Cliapman,  Widdowes  Teares,  i.    (Davies.) 

Their  worthy  father  .  .  .  was,  at  his  years,  nearly  as 

wild  a  spa/rk.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 

2.  A  lover;  a  gallant;  a  beau.     [Colloq.] 

Fly  to  your  spark;  he'll  tell  you  more  of  the  matter. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iiL 

spark^  (spark),  V.  [<  spark^, ».]  I.  intrans.  To 
play  the  spark  or  gallant;  court.     [Colloq.] 

A  sure  sign  that  his  master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  ^aarHng,  within.       Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  432. 

The  boys  that  do  a  good  deal  of  sparking  and  the  girls 
that  have  a  lot  of  beaux  don't  always  get  married  first. 

JB.  Bgglestan,  The  Graysons,  xxxiii. 

II.  trans.  To  pay  attention  to,  especially  with 
a  view  to  marriage;  court.;  play  the  gallant  to, 
in  a  general  sense :  as,  he  is  sparTrnigsSiss  Doe ; 
to  spark  a  girl  home.  [Colloq.] 
spai^-arrester  (spark'a-res'''t6r)j  n.  1.  A  fen- 
der of  wire  netting. — 2.  A  netting  or  cage  of 
wire  placed  over  the  smoke-stack  of  a  steam- 
engine.  In  some  arresters  a  deflector  is  placed  in  the 
stack,  against  which  the  sparks  strike,  and  fall  into  a  re- 
servoir below.    Also'  called  spark-Gonswmer. 

3.  A  device  for  preventing  injurious  sparking 
in  electrical  apparatus  at  points  where  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  the  circuit  occur,  as  in 
telegraph-keys,  relays,  and  similar  instruments. 
It  consists  in  some  cases  of  a  spark-coil  or  high-resistance 
connective  across  the  point  of  interruption,  so  that  the 
circuit  is  never  actually  broken,  but  only  greatly  reduced. 
In  others  it  is  a  condenser  whose  plates  are  connected 
each  with  one  extremity  of  the  broken  circuit.  In  tlys 
case  the  energy  of  the  current  induced  on  breaking  is  ex- 
pended in  charging  the  condenser.    Also  spanker. 

spark-coil  (spark 'koil),  n.  See  spark-arres- 
ter, 3. 

spark-condenser  (spark'kgn-den'''s6r),  n.  In 
elect.,  an  instrument  having  a  glass  cage  in 
which  a  spark  may  be  passed  between  the  bat- 
tery connections.  It  is  used  for  burning  metals  or 
obtaining  the  spectra  of  gases,  and  is  designed  to  isolate 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted,  so 
as  to  eliminate  accidental  disturbing  causes,  and  also  to 
enable  the  experiment  to  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
any  required  condensation  or  tenuity^ 

spark-consumer  (spark'kon-su"mer),  ».  In  a 
steam-engine,  a  spark-arrester. 

sparked  (sparkt),  a.  [<  spark'^  +  -ed!2.]  Va- 
riegated.   Halliwell.    [Prov.  Bng.] 

sparked-back  (sparkt '  bak),  a.  Having  a 
streaked  or  variegated  back;  streaked-back: 
as,  the  sparked-back  plover,  the  tumstone.  [Lo- 
cal, Massachusetts.] 

sparker  (spar'ker),  n.  [<  spark^  +  -ej-i.]  Same 
as  spark-arrester,  3. 

sparkfult  (spark'fid),  a.    [<  «parfci   +   -ful.'\  ■ 
Sparkish. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkefvll  youth  laugh  at  then-  great 
grandfather's  English.        Camden,  Remains,  Languages. 

sparkish  (spar'kish),  a.    [<  spark'^  +  -isfei.    Cf . 
spark^.  ]    Gay ;  jaunty ;  sprightly ;  showy ;  fine. 
I  have  been  detained  by  a  sparkish  coxcomb,  who  pre- 
tended a  visit  to  me.  Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iv.  2. 

A  daw,  to  be  sparkish,  trick'd  himself  up  with  all  the 
gay  feathers  he  could  muster.  Sir  B.  L'Eslrange. 

sparkle  (spar'kl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sparkled, 
ppr.  sparkling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sparcle, 
sparckle;  <  ME.  sparklen,  spearclen,  sperelen  (= 
MD.  sparckelen) ;  freq.  of  spark^.  Cf .  sparkle, 
».]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  emit  sparks;  send  off 
small  ignited  particles,  as  burning  fuel,  etc. — 
2.  To  shine  as  if  giving  out  sparks;  glitter; 
glisten;  scintillate,  literally  or  figuratively:  as, 
a  brilliant  sporfctes;  a.  sparkling  heaMtj;  spark- 
ling wit. 

The  Sea  seemed  all  of  a  Fire  about  us ;  for  every  sea 
that  broke  sparkled  like  Lightning. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  414. 
The  rosy  sky, 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  183. 
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Sparkling  heat,  such  a  heat  as  produces  sparks ;  espe-  spar-maker   (spar'ina"k6r),    n.    A    carpenter 

^L'Ss^sttl^^^p^^'e^oflTt  tp''i^k"^^iJdS°S>e°'h^^^'eS  '^°/«  T"^^  ^^'^'''  ^'  *^«  "^^^^^  °^  °^^'*'' 

welding-heat.— Sparkling  wine,  wine  characterized  by  yaras,  etc.                                                         . 

the  presence  or  the  emission  of  carbonic-acid  gas  in  little  Sparmanilia  (spSr-man'i-S),  n.    [NL.  (LiinnaSUS 

bubbles  which  sparkle  or  glisten  in  the  light. =Syn.  1  and  filing  1781)  named  after  Andreas  Sparmann  or 


2.  ScCjitillate,  Glitter,  etc.  (see  glared,  v.  i.),  coruscate. 

II.   trans.    1.   To  emit  with  coruscations; 
throw  out  sparklingly. 

The  bright  glister  of  their  beames  cleare 
Did  gpa/rckle  toith  great  light. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  32. 

2.  To  scatter;  disperse.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

The  riches  of  Darius  was  left  alone,  and  lay  sparkled 
abroade  ouer  all  the  fields. 

J.  Brende,  tr,  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  43. 

St.  To  sprinkle;  spatter. 

The  panement  of  the  temple  is  all  sparded  with  bludde. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  196). 

sparkle  (spar'kl),  n.  [<  ME.  sparkle,  parole, 
with  dim.  -Is,  -el,  <  sparlc^\  or  <  sparkle,  v.']  1. 
A  spark;  an  ignited  or  a  laminous  particle,  or 
something  comparable  to  it;  a  scintillation ;  a 
gleam. 

Fonre  gleedeshan  we,  whiche  I  shal  devyse, 
Avaunting,  liyng,  anger,  coveltise, 
Thise  f  oure  sparkles  longen  unto  elde. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  31. 

And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoulder'd  log. 
That  sent  a  blast  of  yaarkles  up  the  flue. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d* Arthur. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  sparkling;  emission  of 
sparks  or  scintillations ;  sparkling  luminosity 
or  luster :  used  literally  or  figuratively. 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 

I  shoot  from  heaven,  to  give  him  safe  convoy. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  80. 

A  zest  and  spa/rkle  ran  through  every  part  of  the  paper. 
O.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  11.  369. 

sparkleberry  (Bpar'kl-ber''''i),  n.      Same  as 
farhleberry. 
sparkler  (spark'ler),  n.     [<  sparMe  +  -eri.] 

1 .  A  thing  which  or  a  person  who  sparkles ; 
that  which  or  one  who  gives  off  scintillations, 
as  of  light,  beauty,  or  wit:  often  applied  spe- 
cifically to  gems,  especially  the  diamond. 

Bat  what  would  you  say,  should  you  see  a  Sparkler  shak- 
ing her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and  thumping 
the  table  with  a  dice-box?      Addison,  Guardian,  No.  120. 

It  [Mercury]  keeps  so  near  the  sun  .  .  .  that  very  few 
people  have  ever  seen  the  brilliant  sparkler, 

H.  W.  Warren,  Astronomy,  p.  113. 

2.  One  of  various  species  of  tiger-beetles  (Oi- 
dndela) :  so  called  in  allusion  to  their  shining 
or  sparkling  appearance  when  running  in  the 
sunshine.    See  cuts  under  Cicindela. 

sparkless  (spark'les),  a.  [<  spark^  +  -less.2 
Free  from  sparks;  not  emitting  sparks:  as,  a 
sparkless  commutator.  Meetrie  Review  (Eng.), 
XXVI.  203. 

sparklessly  (spark'les-li),  ad/o.  Without  the 
emission  of  sparks. 

sparklet  (spark'let),  n.  [<  sparfci  +  -let.l  A 
small  spark,  or  minute  sparkle ;  a  scintillating 
speck.     [Bare.] 

Sparkliliesst  (spark'li-nes),  n.  Sparklingness ; 
sparkling  vivacity.  Aubrey,  Lives  (John  Suck- 
ling). 

sparklingly  (spark'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  sparkling 
manner ;  with  twinkling  or  vivid  brilliancy. 

sparklingness  (spark'ling-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  sparkling;  vivid  and  twinkling  luster. 

spark-netting  (spark'net^ing),  n.  A  spark- 
arrester  or  spark-consumer. 

sparlingi  (spar'ling),  n.  [Also  sperUng,  spir- 
ting, sporling,  spurling;  <  ME.  sparlynge,  sper- 
lyng,  sperlynge,  spyrtynge  =  MLG.  sperlink  = 
G-.  spierling  (>  OP.  esperlane,  esperlan,  F.  iper- 
lan;  ML.  sperlingm),  a  smelt;  cf.  D.  spiering, 
a  smelt.]     1.  A  smelt.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

For  sprats  and  sparlings  for  your  house. 

Tmser,  Husbandry. 

2.  A  samlet;  a  smolt.     [Wales.] 

sparling^  (spar'ling),».  [Also  spwling;  <  spear^ 
+  -ling,  from  the  sharp,  picked  biU.]  A  tern 
or  sea-swaUow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sparling-fowl  (spar'ling-foul),  n.  The  goosan- 
der or  merganser,  especially  the  female.  J. 
Latham. 

sparliret,  n.  [ME.,  also  sparlyre,  sperlire,  spar- 
lyvsr,  sperlyuer,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  a  muscle,  < 
AS.  -spserlira,  sperlira,  spearlira,  <  ^s^,  spare, 
-I-  lira,  fleshy  part  of  the  body  without  fat  or 
bone:  see  spared  and  Kre^.]  The  calf  of  the 
leg. 

Smyit  thee  the  Lord  with  the  moost  yuel  biel  in  knees, 
and  ia  sparlyueri.  Wydif,  Dent,  xxvia  35. 


sparrow-hawk 

3.  Some  little  bird  likened  to  or  mistaken  for 
a  sparrow.  Thus,  the  hedge-sparrow  is  the  hedge-chant- 
er. Accentor  modtUaris,  and  some  other  warblers  are  loose- 
ly called  (marrows.— Bush-sparrow,  the  hedge-sparrow. 
Accentor  TUoduJarfe.— English  sparrow,  the  common  Eu- 
ronean  house-sparrow.  Passer  domeelieia ;  so  called  in  the 

tlnited  States.  See 
det.  1.  —  Green- 
tailed  apairow, 
Blanding's  finch. 
See  /Siwfti.— Java 
spaiTOW,  the  rice- 
bird  of  Java,  Ama. 
dina  {Munia  or 
Padda)  oryzivora, 
about  as  large  as 
the  bobolink,  of  a 
bluish-gray  color 
with  pink  bill  and 
white  ear-coverts: 
a  well-known  cage- 
bird.  —  Sandwich 
lava  Spatrour  {padda  oryzivora).  SpaiTOW,   a  vari- 

■"       ^  ety  of  the  common 

savanna-sparrow  found  in  Alaska.  —  White-throated 
sparrow,  a  crown-sparrow.  (See  also  fleldsparraw,  hedge- 
sparrow,  hill-sparrow,  house  sparrow,  reed-sparrow,  saan- 
sparrow,  water-sparrow,  and  other  compounds  noted  Id 

Agf     2 ) 

of  sparoid  fishes— tEirJwid^''with'line8  of  growth  pro-  sparrOW-biU  (spar'6-bil),  n.     1.   The  bill  of  a 
ceeding  from  their  hind  border.    Agassiz.  sparrow. 2.  A  kind  of  shoe-nail :  the  original 


Sparrmann,  a  Swedish  naturalist  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.] A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Tiliacex,  the  lindenf  amily ,  and  of  the  tribe 
TiliesB.  It  is  characterized  by  the  outer  stamens  being 
without  anthers,  the  numerous  inner  ones  perfect,  and  by 
a  globose  or  ovoid  capsule  which  is  eohinate  with  rigid  bris- 
tles. There  are  three  species,  natives  of  tropical  or  southern 
.Mrica.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  soft  stellate  pubes- 
cence, bearing  toothed  or  lobed  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
white  flowers  in  small  terminal  umbellifoim  cymes  which 
are  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  short  bracts.  S.  A/rv. 
cana  is  a  handsome  greenhouse-shrub  reaching  from  6 
to  12  feet  high,  with  ornamental  long-stalked  leaves  and 
downy  white  flowers  with  yellow  and  brown  sterile  sta- 
mens. It  produces  a  fiber  of  very  fine  texture,  known  as 
African  hemp,  and  recommended  for  its  strength  and 
beautiful  silver-gray  color. 

sparoid  (spa'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Sparus  -H 
-Old.]  I.  a.  Resembling  a  sea-bream;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Sparidx  in  a  broad  sense. 
Also  sparidal Sparold  scales,  scales  characteristic 


form  of  sparable. 

Hob-nailes  to  serve  the  man  i'  th'  moone, 
And  sparrowbUs  to  cloute  Pan's  shoone. 

Dekker,  Londons  Tempe 

Same  as  sparrow- 


II,  n.  A  sparoid  fish. 
Sparoidse  (spa-roi'de),  n.  pi.     [NL.]    Same  as 
Sparidx. 

sparplet  (spar'pl),  v.  t.    [Also  sparlle;  <  ME. 

sparplen,  sparpyllen,<Oy.esparpeiller  F.  ^ar-  gp^rrowblet  (spar'6-bl),  n. 
iJrt?er,Bcatter,flyofflikeabutterfly,=Pr.espa»'-  ^^u^Jp^aUe       ' 

palhar  =  It.  sparpagliare,  scatter,  fly  off  like  a  gpa^ow-grass  (spar'6-gras),  n.  [A  com^tion. 
Butterfly.    Cf.  disparple.^    To  scatter;  spread  "^g^^Ji^l  sparrow  +  grasJ,  of  sparagrdss,  it 
abroad;  disperse.  ggjf  ^  corruption  of  sparagus  for  asparagiis.'] 
Thei  made  the  renges  to  sporife  a-brode.                          Asparagus.      [Prov.  or  vulgar.]  -  French  spax- 
Merhn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iu.  396.     j^^_„^^  the  sprouts  of  the  spiked  star-of-BethleEem, 
Sparret,  »•  and  v.     An  obsolete  form  of  spar'-.       OmitTwgalum  Pyrenaicum,  sold  to  be  eaten  as  asparagus. 
SParrer  (spar'6r),  ».     One  who  spars;  one  who     Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants.    [ftov.Eng.] 
practises  boxing.     Thackeray,  Adventures  of  sparrow-hawk  (spar  o-hak),  n.     [Also  oonto. 
Philip  vii  sparhawk;  <  ME.  spar-hauk,  sperhauk,<  AS. 
sparrow  (spar'6),»i.    iiWE,.  sparowe,sparm}e,    spearhafoe,   spearhabuc,   spierhabue    (=  Joel. 
sparewe,  sparwe,  <  AS.  spearwa,  spearewa,  in    sparrhaukr=^w.sparfholc  =  l>a,u.spwnelwg),<. 
'            ~      spearwa,  spar- 
row, +  hafoc, 
hawk :        see 
sparrow     and 
hawk^.       For 
the  D.,  G.,  and 
Eom.     names 
for  'sparrow- 
hawk,'  see  un- 
der sparrow.'] 
1.      One      of 
several  small 
hawks    which 
prey  on  spar- 
rows and  oth- 
er small  birds. 
(a)  A  hawk  of  the 
genus    Aceipiter 
oiNisus.  In  Great 
Britain  the  name 
is    appropriated 
to    A.  nisus,  or 
Nisus    fringiUa- 

rius,  about  12  inches  long,  closely  related  to  the  sharp- 
shinned  hawk  of  America.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  a 
hawk  of  the  genus  Falco  and  subgenus  Tinnuvettl/tts,  es- 
pecially P.  (T.)  sparmrivii,  which  abounds  in  nearly  all 


early  glosses  spearua,  =  OHG.  sparo  (jsparw-), 
sparwe,  MHGr.  ^ar  (MHG.  dim.  sperUnc,  Sper- 
ling) =  Icel.  spiirr  =  Sw.  ^arf  =  Dan.  spurv  = 
Goth,  sparwa,  a  sparrow ;  prob.  from  the  root 
of  spur,  spurn,  'kick,  quiver':  see  spur.  Cf. 
MD.  sparwer,  sperwer,  D.  sperwer  =  MLG.  spar- 
wer,  sperwer  =  OHG.  sparwari,  sparwdri,  MHG. 
sperwsere,  sparwsere,  G.  sperber  (cf.  It.  sparviere, 
sparaviere  =  Pr.  esparvier  =  OF.  espervier,  P. 
epervier,  in  ML.  sparvarius,  spara/iierius,  espar- 
varius,  <  OHG.,  cf.  Sp.  esparavdn),  a  sparrow- 
hawk,  lit.  'sparrow-eagle,' the  second  element 
being  OHG.  aro  (in  comp.  -ari),  eagle:  see 
earrfi.  Cf.  sparver,  spavin.']  1.  The  house- 
sparrow,  Passer  domesticus,  a  fringilline  bird 
of  Europe,  which  has  been  imported  and 
naturalized  in  America,  Australia,  and  other 
countries.  It  is  about  6  inches  long  and  9^  in  extent 
of  wings.  The  upper  parts  of  the  male  ai'e  ashy-gray, 
boldly  streaked  on  the  back  with  black  and  bay ;  there 
is  a  dark-chestnut  or  mahogany  spot  on  each  side  of 
the  neck;  the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  chestnut;  the 
median  are  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  wing-bar ;  the 
greater  coverts  and  inner  secondaries  have  a  black 
field  bordered  with  gray ;  and  the  lower  parts  are  ashy 
or  gray,  with  jet-black  on  the  throat,  spreading  on  the 
breast^  and  bordered  on  the  side  of  the  neck  with  white. 
The  female  is  similar,  but  more  plainly  feathered,  lack- 
ing the  distinctive  head-markings  of  the  male.  The 
sparrow  is  a  conirostral  granivorous  bird,  whose  food  is 
principally  seeds  and  grain,  yet  it  has  been  introduced 
in  many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  noxious 
insects.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  pugnacious,  and  prolific, 
rearing  several  large  broods  annually.  Of  all  birds  the 
sparrow  naturally  attaches  itself  most  closely  to  man,  and 
easily  modifies  its  habits  to  suit  artificial  conditions  of 
environment.  It  is  thus  one  of  several  animals,  as  rats, 
mice,  and  other  vermin,  well  fitted  to  survive  under  what- 
ever conditions  man  may  offer  or  enforce ;  hence  it  wins 
in  competition  with  the  native  birds  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries where  it  naturalizes,  without  as  readily  developing 
counteractive  agencies  to  check  its  increase.  It  speedily 
becomes  a  pest  wherever  introduced,  and  seldom  destroys 
noxious  insects  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  was  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  Germany  about  1869,  and  is 
now  probably  more  numerous  than  any  single  native  bird. 
In  New  York  city  thousands  of  sparrows  are  sold  and 
eaten  as  reed-birds.  See  cut  under  Passer^. 
2.  Some  or  any  fringilline  bird  resembling  the 
sparrow,  as  Passer  montarms,  the  tree-sparrow ; 
one  of  various  finches  and  buntings,  mostly  of 
plain  coloration,  in  the  TTnited  States  the  name  is 
given,  with  a  qualifying  word,  to  very  many  small  sparrow- 
like  birds,  mostly  of  homely  streaked  coloration.  Chip- 
ping- or  field-sparrows  belong  to  the  genus  Spizetta; 
crown-sparrows  to  Zffnotrichia;  fox-sparrows  to  Passe- 
rella;  grasshopper-sparrows  to  Cotumievlus;  the  grass- 
sparrow  to  Pooscetes;  the  lark-sparrow  to  Chotidestes;  sage- 
sparrows  to  Amphiepiza;  savanna-sparrows  to  Passer- 
culus;  seaside  sparrows  to  Am/modromus;  snow-spar- 
rows to  Junco ;  song-sparrows  to  Meltlspiza.  See  cuts  un- 
der Chondestes,  Cotumieulus,  Emiemagra,  fteld-sparrow, 
graxsflrush,  sage-sparrow,  savanna-sparrow,  snowHrd,  and 
song-sparrow. 


European  Sparrow-hawk  {Acciftter  ttisuj). 


American  Spairow-hawk  {Falco  sparverius),  adult  male. 

parts  of  the  country,  and  is  known  in  books  as  the  rudy- 
crowned  falcon  and  prairie-hawk.  It  is  10  or  11  inches 
long,  and  from  20  to  23  in  extent  of  wings.  The  adult  is 
ashy-blue  on  the  crown,  with  a  chestnut  spot ;  on  the  back 
cinnamon-rufous,  the  male  having  few  black  marks  or 
none,  and  the  female  numerous  black  bars.  The  wing- 
coverts  in  the  male  are  ashy-blue,  usually  spotted  wifli 
black ;  in  the  female  cinnamon  barred  with  black.  The 
tail  is  bright-chestnut,  in  the  male  with  a  broad  subter- 
minal  black  hand,  and  the  outer  feathers  mostly  white 
with  black  bars ;  in  the  female  barred  throughout  with 
black.  The  under  parts  are  white,  variously  tinted  with 
buff  or  tawny,  in  the  male  with  few  black  spots  if  any ;  in 
the  female  with  many  dark-brown  stripes.  The  bill  is 
dark  horn-blue ;  the  cere  and  feet  are  yellow  or  orange. 
It  is  an  elegant  and  spirited  falcon,  breeding  in  hollows 
of  trees,  building  no  nest,  but  often  taking  possession  of 
a  woodpecker's  hole.    The  female  lays  five,  six,  or  seveu 


sparrow-hawk 

subspheroidal  egga,  li  Inches  long  by  1-h  inches  broad,  of  a 
bully  or  pale-yellowish  ground-color,  spotted  and  splashed 
all  over  with  dark  brown.  Several  similar  sparrow-hawks 
inhabit  America,  and  varioas  other  species,  of  boHi  the 
genera  named,  are  found  In  moat  parts  of  the  world. 
kJ.  In  silver-working,  a  small  anvil  with  two 
horns  (one  flat-sided  and  pyramidal,  the  other 
conical  in  form),  held  between  the  knees  of  the 
workman,  for  use  in  flanging,  making  bezels, 
etc. 

sparrow-owl  (spar'o-oul),  n.  Any  one  of  many 
small  owls  of  the  genus  Glauddium.  Two  occur 
in  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  G.  gmrnm,  the 
gnome-owl,  and  G.  ferruginewm.  See  cut  under  Glauei- 
aiwm, 

sparrow-tail  (spar'o-tal),  n.  and  a.  I,  n.  Some- 
thing formed  like  a  sparrow's  tail;  a  swallow- 
tail. 

These  long-tailed  coats  [in  1786]  .  .  .  were  cut  away  in 
front  to  a  «parrow-tail  behind.    FairhM,  Costume,  1. 401. 

II.  a.  Having  a  long  skirt  cut  away  at  the 
sides  and  squared  off  at  the  end :  as,  a  sparrow- 
tail  coat  (now  usually  called  swallow-tail). 

The  lawyers  in  their  blue  gparrow-tail  coats  with  brass 
buttons,  which  constituted  then  [about  1840]  a  kind  of  pro- 
fessional uniform,  moved  about  with  as  much  animation 
as  uneasy  jay-birds.       E.  Eggleslan,  The  Graysons,  zxvi. 

sparrow-tonguet  (spar'6-tung),  n.  The  knot- 
grass. Polygonum  ameulare.  '" 

sparrowwort  (spar'o-wfert),  n.  1.  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Passerina. — 2.  A  South  African 
species  of  heath,  Urica  Passerinse. 

sparry  (spar'i),  a.  [<  spar^  +  -^i.]  Eesem- 
bling  spar:  consisting  of  or  aboimding  with 
spar;  spathose. 

As  the  rude  cavern's  sparry  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides.    J.  Baillie. 

The  rock  ...  is  a  sparry  iron  ore,  which  turns  reddish 
%rown  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 

J.  CroU,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  308. 

iSpairy  iron,  sparry  iron  ore,  a  carbonate  of  iron :  same 
as  sideriie,  2.  The  clay-ironstones,  or  the  clay-bands  and 
black-bands  of  the  coal  and  other  formations,  belong  to 
this  family  of  iron  ores. 

sparsate  (spar'sat),  a.  [<  sparse  +  -ofel.]  In 
entom.,  thinly  scattered;  sparse:  as,  sparsate 
punctures.     [Bare.] 

sparse  (spars),  a.  [<  OF,  espars,  P.  Spars  =  Pg. 
esparso,  scattered,  <  L.  spa/rsus,  pp.  of  spargere, 
scatter,  sprinkle  (>It.  sparg'ere  =  Sp.  esparew  = 
Pg.  espargir,  scatter) :  see  spa/rge.  Cf .  sparse, 
■».,  sperse,  disperse.']  1.  Thinly  scattered;  dis- 
persed round  about;  existing  at  considerable 
intervals ;  as  used  of  population  or  the  like,  not 
dense,  [^arm  has  been  regarded,  falsely,  as  an  Amei> 
ioanism,  and  has  been  objected  to  as  being  exactly  equiv- 
alent to  scattered,  and  therefore  unnecessary.  As  a  merely 
qualifying  adjective,  however,  it  is  free  from  the  possible 
ambiguity  inherent  in  the  participial  form  and  consequent 
verbal  implication  of  scattered.] 

A  sparse  remnant  of  yellow  leaves  falling  slowly  athwart 
the  dark  evergreens.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  ix. 

The  sparse  populations  of  new  districts. 

Ssr  C.  W.  DWce,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  ii.  1. 

Halley  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  first  to  discuss  the  possible 
luminosity  of  sparse  masses  of  matter  in  space. 

Nineteenth  Ceretury,  XXVI.  788. 

2.  In  6o*.,  scattered;  placed  distantly  or  irreg- 
ularly without  any  apparent  or  regular  order: 
applied  to  branches,  leaves,  peduncles,  etc. — 

3.  In  godl.,  spare  or  remote,  as  spots  or  other 
markings;  scattered  irregularly;  few  or  scan- 
ty, as  hairs  or  other  appendages. 

sparset  (spars),  v.  t.     [<  OP.  esparser,  esparcer, 
<  L.  warsus,  pp.  of  spargere,  scatter :  see  sparse, 
a.    Of.  sperse,  disperse,  sparge.']    To  disperse; 
scatter. 
As  when  the  hollow  flood  of  aire  in  Zephires  cheeks  doth 

swell, 
And  sparseth  all  the  gathered  clouds. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xi.  268. 

He  [God]  opens  his  hand  wide,  he  sparseth  abroad  his 
blessings,  and  fills  all  things  living  with  his  plenteous- 
ness.  Bei).  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  418. 

sparsedlyt  (spar'sed-U),  adv.  In  a  scattered 
manner;  dispersedly;  sparsely.    Imp.  Diet. 

sparsely  (spars'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  scattered  or 
sparse  manner;  scantily;  widely  apart,  as  re- 
.gards  population,  etc. ;  thinly. 

The  country  between  Trinity  river  and  the  Mississippi 
is  sparsely  settled,  containing  less  than  one  inhabitant  to 
the  square  mile.  Olmsted,  Texas,  p.  366. 

2.  In  'bot.  and  zool.,  so  as  to  be  sparse,  thin, 
few,  or  scanty;  sparely  or  sparingly.  See  sparse, 
a.,  2,  3. 

Bparseness  (spars'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
sparse;  scattered  condition;  wide  separation: 
as,  sparseness  of  population. 

The  spcerseness  of  the  wires  in  the  magnet  coils  and  the 
use  of  the  single  cup  battery  were  to  me  .  .  .  obvious 
marks  of  defect.  The  Century,  XXXV,  931, 
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sparsile  (spar'sil),  a.  [<  LL.  sparsilis,  <  L.  spar- 
sus,  pp.  of  spargere,  scatter:  see  sparse.]  Scat- 
tered; sparse — Sparsile  star,  in  aslron.,  a  star  not 
included  in  a  constellation-figure. 

sparsity  (spar'sj-ti),  n.  [<  sparse  +  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  sparse  or  scattered  about ;  free- 
dom from  closeness  or  compactness ;  relative 
fewness. 

At  receptions  where  the  sparsity  of  the  company  per- 
mits the  lady  of  the  house  to  be  seen,  she  is  commonly 
visible  on  a  sofa,  surrounded  by  visitors  in  a  half -circle. 
Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxL 

spart  (spart),  n.  [=  P.  sparte  =  8p.  Pg.  esparto 
=  It.  sparto,  <  L.  spartum,  <  Gr.  airaprov,  Spanish 
broom;  a  particular  use  of  amprov,  a  rope, 
cable ;  cf.  (TTrdpr)?,  a  rope.  Ot.  esparto,]  If.  A 
plant  of  the  broom  kind;  broom. 

The  nature  of  apart  or  Spanish  broome. 

HoUavd,  tr.  of  Fliny,  bk.  xix.    {Davies.) 

2.  A  rush,  Juncus  artioulatus,  and  other  spe- 
cies.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

spartaite  (spar'ta-it),  n.  [<  Sparta  (see  def.)  + 
-ite^.]  A  variety  of  calcite  or  calcium  carbo- 
nate, containing  some  manganese.  It  is  found 
in  Sparta,  Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

Spartan  (spar'tan),  a.  and  n,    [<  L.  Spartanus, 

<  Sparta,  <  Gr.  "STrapTy?,  Sparta,  Laoedsemon.j 
I,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sparta  or  Lacedse- 
mon,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  or  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Laeedsemon  (Laconia), 
in  Sie  Peloponnesus ;  Lacedssmonian ;  specifi- 
cally, belonging  to  the  branch  of  the  ancient 
Dorian  race  dominant  in  Laconia. —  3.  Noting 
characteristics  distinctive  of,  or  considered  as 
distinctive  of,  the  ancient  Spartans. 

Lycurgus  .-  .  .  sent  the  Poet  Thales  from  Creet  to  pre- 
pare and  moUifle  the  Spartan  surlinesse  with  his  smooth 
songs  and  odes,  the  better  to  plant  among  them  law  and 
civility.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

Spartan  dog,  a  bloodhound ;  hence,  a  cruel  or  blood- 
thirsty person. 

O  Spartan  dog. 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 

SAfflJ:.,  Othello,  v.  2.  361. 

II,  n,  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Sparta  or 
Laconia ;  a  Lacedssmonian ;  specifically  (as  op- 
posed to  Lacediemonian  in  a  narrower  sense),  a 
member  of  that  branch  of  the  ancient  Dorian 
race  which  conquered  Laconia  and  established 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta^  celebrated  for  its  mili- 
tary success  and  prestige,  due  to  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline enforced  upon  all  Spartans  from  early 
childhood;  a  Spartiate. 

Spartanism  (spar'tan-izm),  n.  [<  Spartan  + 
4sm.]  The  distinguishing  spirit  or  a  charac- 
teristic practice  or  quality  of  the  ancient  Spar- 
tans.    See  Spartan. 

sparteiiie  (spar'te4n),  n.  [<  Spart(ium)  +  -e-me.] 
A  liquid  alkaloid '(CX5H26N2)  obtainedfrom  the 
common  broom,  Cytisus  (SparUum)  scoparius. 
In  small  doses  (.02  to  .05  gram)  it  stimulates  the  action  of 
the  vagus,  and  is  used  medicinally  in  the  form  of  the  sul- 
phate in  place  of  digitalis ;  it  acts  more  quickly  than  the 
latter  drug,  but  not  as  powerfully. 

sparterie  (spar'ter-i),  n.  [<  p.  sparterie,  <  Sp. 
esparteria,  <  esparto,  Spanish  grasS;  broom:  see 
esparto,  spart.]  In  com.,  a  collective  name  for 
articles  mamiJEactured  from  esparto  and  its 
fiber,  as  mats,  nets,  cordage,  and  ropes. 

spart-grass  (spart'gras),  n.  Same  as  ^art,  2; 
also,  a  cord-grass,  Spartina  stricta.  Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names. 

spartht,  «.  [<  ME.  sparth,  sparthe,  sperihe,  an 
ax,  a  battle-ax,  <  Icel.  spartha,  a  kind  of  Irish 
ax ;  perhaps  akin  to  spear.]  A  battle-ax,  or  per- 
haps iu  some  cases  a  mace. 

He  hath  a  aparth  of  twenti  pound  of  wighte. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1662. 

At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe. 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

Scott,  Eve  of  St.  John. 

Spartiate  (spar'ti-at),  ».     [P.,  <  L.  Spartiates, 

<  Gr.  ^napTtdTr/g,  a  Spartan,  <  STropn?,  Sparta: 
see  Spartan.]  A  citizen  of  Sparta;  an  ancient 
Laconian  of  the  Dorian  race.    See  Spartan, 

Aristotle  recognizes  only  one  thousand  families  of  the 
ancient  Spartiates;  and  their  landed  possessions,  the  very 
groundwork  of  their  state  and  its  discipline,  had  in  great 
measure  passed  into  the  hands  of  women. 

VmSanke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  360. 

Spartina  (spar'ti-na),  n.  [NL.  (Von  Schreber, 
1789),  so  called  from  the  tough  leaves;  <  Gr. 
ciraprlv?!,  a  cord,  <  crrdpTi),  airdprov,  a  rope  or 
cord.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe  Pani- 
ceiB.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  three  glumes 
and  a  thread-shaped  two-cleft  style,  grouped  in  dense  one- 
sided commonly  numerous  and  divergent  panicled  spikes 
with  the  raohis  prolonged  beyond  the  uppermost  spike- 
let  There  are  7  species,  natives  mostly  of  salt-marshes; 
one,  S.  stricta,  is  widely  dispersed  along  the  shores  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Africa ;  four  others  are  found  in  the 
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United  States,  one  in  South  America  beyond  the  tropics, 
and  one  in  the  islands  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  St.  Paul,  and 
Amsterdam.  They  are  rigid  reed-like  grasses  rising  from 
a  tutted  or  creeping  base,  with  scaly  rootstocks,  very  smooth 
sheaths,  and  long  convolute  leaves  sometimes  flattened  at 
the  base.  Book- names  for  the  species  are  marsfi-grass, 
cfyrd-grass,  and  salt-grass;  four  of  them  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  maritime  grasses  of  the  United  States. 
S*.  polystachya,  the  largest  species,  a  stately  plant  with  a 
broad  stilf  panicle  often  of  fifty  spikes,  is  known  locally  on 
the  coast  as  creek-thateh  and  creek-stuff,  from  its  growth  in 
creeks  or  inlets  of  salt  water,  and  from  its  use,  when  cut, 
as  a  cover  for  stacks  of  salt-hay  and  as  bedding  in  stables. 
(See  also  saZt  reed-grass,  under  reed-grass.)  S.  cyrwsuroides 
is  the  cord-grass  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers,  smaller, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  6  feet ;  it  occurs  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  great  quantities  along  the 
Mississippi ;  a  superior  brown  wrapping-paper  has  been 
made  from  it.  S.  juncea,  a  low  turf-forming  species  with 
diminutive  three-  to  five-forked  inflorescence,  sometimes 
called  rush  salt-grass,  covers  large  tracts  of  salt-marsh  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  is  recommended  for  binding  wet  sands, 
and  yields  a  tough  fiber  from  its  leaves.  S.  stricta,  the  salt- 
marsh  grass,  with  very  different  inflorescence,  bears  its  nu- 
merous branches  rigidly  appressed  into  a  single  long  and 
slender  erect  spike,  or  sometimes  two,  when  it  is  called 
tivin-spike  grass.  It  is  said  to  be  also  used  as  a  durable 
thatch ;  it  is  succulent  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle,  im- 
parting to  their  milk,  butter,  and  flesh  a  strong  rancid  fla- 
vor locally  known  as  a  "  thatchy  "  taste. 

Spartium  (spar'shi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnffius, 
1737), <  L.  spartum,  sparton,  <  Gr.  an&prov,  Span- 
ish broom :  see  spart,  esparto.]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  the  tribe  Genisteie,  type  of  the 
subtribe  Spartiex,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  related 
genus  Genixta  by  a  somewhat  spathaceons  calyx  with  very 
short  teeth,  by  acuminate  and  incurved  keel-petals,  and 
by  a  narrower  pod.  The  only  species,  S.  junceum,  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  known  as  Spanish  broom,,  now  naturalized  in  va^ 
rlous  parts  of  tropical  America  and  long  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  is  a  shrub  with  numerous  long,  straight, 
rush-like  branches,  which  are  green,  polished,  and  round 
— notangular  like  the  similar  branches  of  the  Irish  broom. 
They  are  commonly  without  leaves ;  when  these  are  pres- 
ent, they  are  composed  each  of  a  single  leaflet  and  are  with- 
out stipules.  The  handsome  pea-like  flowers  form  terminal 
racemes ;  they  are  yellow,  fragrant,  and  highly  attractive 
to  bees,  and  are  the  source  of  a  yellow  dye.  The  branches 
are  used  to  make  baskets  and  fasten  vines  in  vineyards ; 
they  yield  by  maceration  a  fiber  which  is  made  into  cord 
and  thread,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain  into  clotji.  The  seeds 
in  small  doses  are  diuretic  and  tonic ;  in  large,  emetic  and 
cathartic. 

spartot  (spar'to),  n.    Same  as  esparto. 

spar-torpedo  (spar't6r-pe''''d6),  n.  A  torpedo 
secured  to  the  end  of  a  spar,  rigged  outboard  of 
a  vessel,  and  arranged  to  be  fired  on  coming  into 
contact  with  another  vessel.  Sometimes  called 
pole-torpedo. 

Spams  (spa'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnreus,  1766),  < 
L.  spans,  <  Gr.  oTrdpoc,  a  kind  of  fish,  the  gilt- 
head.]  1.  The  name-giving  genus  of  ySpondff, 
whose  longest-known  representative  is  the  gilt- 
head  of  Europe :  used  at  first  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive sense,  embracing  many  heterogene- 
ous species  belonging  to  a  number  of  modem 
families,  but  now  restricted  to  the  gilthead  and 
very  closely  related  species,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Sparidse.  See  out  under  porgy. —  2.  \l,  c] 
A  fish  of  this  or  some  related  genus;  a  spar. 

sparve  (sparv),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  sparrow,  ult. 
<  AS.  s^earwa :  see  sparrow.]  A  sparrow :  still 
locally  applied  to  the  hedge-sparrow,  Accentor 
modularis.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

sparvert  (spar'ver),  n.  [Also  esparver;  early 
mod.  E.  also  sparvier,  sparviour,  sperver,  spar- 
vill;  <  OP.  espervier,  esprevier,  the  furniture  of 
a  bed;  perhaps  a  transf erred_ use  of  esparvier, 
espervier,  a  sweep-net,  which  is  a  fig.  use  of  es- 
pervier, a  sparrow-hawk:  see  sparrow,  and  cf. 
pavilion,  ult.  <  L.  papilio{n-),  a  butterfly.]  1. 
The  canopy  of  a  bed,  or  the  canopy  and  curtains 
taken  together. 

I  will  that  my  .  .  .  daughter  have  the  spareer  of  my 
bedde.  Sir  T.  Myot,  The  Govemour,  App.  A. 

2.  In  her.,  a  tent. 
sparviourt,  n.    Same  as  sparver. 
sparwet,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  sparrow, 
sparyt  (spar'i),  a.    [<  spa/re'^  +  -^1.]    Sparing. 

Homer,  being  otherwise  sparie  ynough  in  speaking  of 
pictures  and  colours,  yet  commendeth  the  ships  painted 
therwith.  HoUand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxiiL  7. 

spasm  (spazm),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  spasme;  <  P. 
spasme  =  Pr.  espasme  =  Sp.  Pg.  espasmo  =  It. 
spasimo,  spasmo,  <  L.  spasmus,  <  Gr.  aitaajidg, 
also  aizdajM,  a  spasm,  <  rnrdv,  draw,  pull,  pluok, 
tear,  rend.  Cf.  span^,  space,  from  the  same 
ult.  root.]  1.  Excessive  muscular  contraction. 
When  this  is  persistent,  it  is  called  tonic  spasm;  when  it 
consists  of  alternating  contractions  and  relaxations,  it  is 
called  drniic  spasm.  A  spasm  of  one  side  of  the  body  is 
called  hemispasm;  a  spasm  of  some  particular  part,  aa 
one  arm,  or  one  side  of  the  face,  is  called  a  nwnotpasm. 
2.  In  general,  any  sudden  transitory  move- 
ment of  a  convulsive  character,  voluntary  or 
involuntary;  an  abnormally  energetic  action  or 
phase  of  feeling;  a  wrenching  strain  or  effort: 
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as,  a  spasm  of  industry,  of  grief,  of  fright,  etc. ; 
a  spasm  of  pain  or  of  cougting. 

The  spcmns  of  Nature  are  centuries  and  ages,  and  will  tax 
the  faith  of  short-liTed  men.  Slowly,  slowly  the  Avenger 
comes,  but  comes  surely.  Emenon,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Bronchial  spasm,  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  is  the  essential 
element  of  asthma.— Caxpopedal,  clonic,  cj^c,  Mstri- 
onlo  spasm.  See  the  adjectives.— Functional  spasm,  a 
general  term  for  the  nervous  disorders  of  artisans  and  writ- 
ers, as  writers'  cramp,  etc.  Usually  called  oeewpation  neu- 
rosis. —Habit  spasm,  a  trick  of  winking,  jerking  the  head, 
sudden  brief  grinning,  making  a  sudden  short  vocal  noise, 
running  out  the  tongue,  and  similar  acts  of  hall-voluntary 
aspect,  occurring  at  intervals  long  or  short.  Also  called 
luunt  cAoreffl.— Inspiratory  spasm,  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  all  or  nearly  all  the  inspiratory  muscles.— Mobile 
spasm,  tonic  spasm  of  varying  intensity  in  the  various 
muscles  of  a  part,  causing  slow,  irregular  movements  of 
the  part,  especially  conspicuous  in  the  hands.  Sometimes 
the  movements  are  quick.  In  rare  cases  it  comes  on  with- 
out preceding  hemiplegia;  It  may  then,  as  in  other  cases, 
be  called  athetosis.  Also  called,  when  following  hemiple- 
gia spastic  hemiplegia  and  post-?iemiplegie  eftorca.— Nicti- 
tating spasm.  See  nictitate,  —  Nodding  spasm.  Same 
as  sakutm  convulsion  (which  see,  under  salaam). — Re- 
trocollic  spasm.  See  retrocollic. — Saltatorlal  spasm, 
a  form  of  clonic  spasm  of  the  legs,  coming  on  when  the 
patient  attempts  to  walk,  causing  jumping  movements. — 
Spasm  of  accommodation,  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
producing  accommodation  for  near  objects. — Spasm  of 
the  chest,  angina  pectoris. —Spasm  of  the  glottis,  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  lar^geal  muscles  such  as  to  close 
the  glottis.  See  chUd-cnmingt  and  laryngismus  stridvius 
(under  laryngismus). —  Tetanic  spasm.  Same  as  tonic 
spasm. 

spasmatic  (spaz-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  spasmatimie 
=  Sp.  espasm4Uco,  <  ML.  spasmaUcus,  <  &r. 
a7r&a/ta(T-),  a  spasm :  see  spasm.^  Same  as  spas- 
modie. 

spasmatical  (spaz-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  spasmatic 
+  -al.']    Same  as  spasmodic. 

The  Ligaments  and  Sinews  of  my  Love  to  you  have  been 
so  strong  that  they  were  never  yet  subject  to  such  spas- 
Tnatical  Shrinkings  and  Ck>nvulsions. 

Hcwett,  Letters,  ii.  20. 

spasmatomancy  (spaz'ma-to-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
cnaajmij-),  a  spasm,  +  /mvreia,  divination.]  Div- 
ination from  spasmodic  or  involimtary  move- 
ments, as  of  the  muscles,  features,  or  limbs. 

The  treatises  [on  physiognomy]  also  contain  occasional 
digressions  on  onychomancy,  .  .  .  spasmatomarun/t  ete. 

"      c.  Brtt.,  XIX.  4. 


spasmodic  (spaz-mod'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  spas- 
modique  =  Sp.  espasmddico  =  Pg.  espasmodico 
=  It.  spasmodico,  <  NL.  *spasmodimis,  X  Gr.  irTracr- 
fiadriQ,  airaa/MTd)d7ig,  convulsive,  spasmodic,  < 
airaa/iSg,  airdafia^T-),  a  spasm,  -f-  ddoc,  form.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of ,  or  charac- 
terized by  spasm ;  affected  by  spasm  or  spasms ; 
convulsive:  as,  spasmodic  movements;  spasmod- 
ic asthma,;  a  spasmodic  person. —  2.  Attended 
by  or  manifesting  procedure  by  fits  and  starts ; 
jerky;  overstrained;  high-strung;  rhapsodical: 
as,  spasmodic  action  or  efforts ;  spasmodic  utter- 
ance or  literature.— Spasmodic  asthma,  true  asth- 
ma caused  by  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  other  forms  of  paroxysmal  dyspncea,  as  from  heart 
disease.— Spasmodic  cholera,  Asiatic  cholera  with 
severe  cramps.— Spasmodic  croup.  See  croMpi.— Spas- 
modic school,  a  group  of  British  authors  of  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  including  Philip  Bailey,  George 
Oilflllan,  and  Alexander  Smith,  whose  writings  were  consid- 
ered to  be  distinguished  by  an  overstrained  and  unnatural 
style.  The  name,  however,  properly  has  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive scope,  being  exemplified  more  or  less  in  nearly  all 
times  and  countries,  both  in  literature  and  in  art. 

The  so-called  spasmodic  school  of  poetry,  whose  pecu- 
liarities first  gained  for  it  a  hasty  reputation,  and  then, 
having  suifered  under  closer  critical  examination,  it  al- 
most as  speedily  dropped  out  of  mind  again. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  172. 

Spasmodic  stricture,  a  stricture,  as  of  the  urethra,  va^ 
gina,  or  rectum,  caused  by  spasmodic  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  not  permanent,  or  involving  any  organic  lesion.— 
Spasmodic  tabes,  spastic  paraplegia,  or  lateral  sclerosis. 

II,  n.    Same  as  antispasmodic.     [Rare.] 
spasmodical  (spaz-mod  i-kal),  a.   [<  spasmodic 

+  -al.']    Same  as  spasmodic. 
spasmodically  (spaz-mod'i-kal-i),  adv.     In  a 
spasmodic  manner;  by  fits  and  starts ;  by  spas- 
modic action  or  procedure. 

Oradual  oscillations  of  the  land  are,  in  the  long  run,  of 
far  greater  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  than 
those  abrupt  movements  which  occur  spasmodically. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  205. 

spasmodist  (spaz'mo-dist),  n.  [4  spasmod-ie 
+  -isi.]  One  who  acts  spasmodically ;  a  per- 
son whose  work  is  of  a  spasmodic  character, 
or  marked  by  an  overstrained  and  unnatural 
manner.  [Rare.] 
De  Meyer  and  the  rest  of  the  spasmodists  [in  music]. 

Poe,  Marginalia,  xxxvli.    (Domes.) 

spasmology  (spas-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Grr.  anaaiidg, 
a  spasm,  +  -hiyta,  <  2.^eiv,  speak :  see  -ology.'] 
In  pathol.,  scientific  knowledge  of  spasms. 

spasmotoxin  (spas-mo-tok'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  airaa- 
ftdc,  a  spasm,  -1-  E.  toxin.']    A  toxin  of  unknown 
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composition,  obtained  by  Brieger  in  1887  from 
cultures  of  bacillus  tetani. 

spasmus  (spas'mus),  ».  [L. :  see  spasm.] 
Spasm.— Spasmus  nutans.  Same  ai  scUaa/m  conmd- 
sion  (which  see,  under  salaam). 

spastic  (spas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  airaanKdg,  drawing, 
pulling,  stretchong,  <  avdv,  draw,  pull:  see 
spasm.]  1.  In  med.,  pertaining  or  relating  to 
spasm;  spasmodic:  as,  spastic  contractions; 
spastic  remedies. —  2.  In  zooL,  convulsive,  as 
an  infusorian ;  of  or  pei-taining  to  the  ^astica. 
—  Spastic  albuminuria,  albuminuria  dependent  upon 
a  convulsive  attack.— Spastic  anemia,  local  anemia  or 
ischemia  from  spastic  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the 
part. — Spastic  hemiplegia,  mobile  spasm  following 
hemiplegia.  See  under  «p(i!8m.—SpaBtic  infantile  pa- 
ralysis. See  paroij/sis.— Spastic  paralysis,  paralysis 
with  muscular  rigidity  and  Increase  of  reflexes.— Spastic 
spinal  paralysis,  spastic  pseudoparalysis,  spastic 
peeudoparesls.    Bee  paralymx. 

Spastica  (spas'ti-ka),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  anaan- 
k6q,  drawing,  pulling,  stretching:  see  spas*sc.] 
In  Perty's  system  of  classification,  a  division  of 
ciliate  infusorian  s,  containing  those  which  con- 
tract and  change  form  with  a  jerk.  There  were  4 
families — Urceolarima,  Ophrydina,  Vorticellina, 
and  Vaginifera. 

spastically  (spas'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  spastic 
manner. 

spasticity  (spas-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  spastic  +  4ty.] 
1.  A  state  of  spasm."— 2.  Tendency  to  or  capa- 
bility of  suffering  spasm. 

spatl(spat),  n.  [Avar,  of  spo«.]  A  spot;  stain; 
place.     [Scotch.] 

spat^  (spat),  V.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  spattedjipyi.  spat- 
Img.  [A  var.  of  spot,  prob.  in  part  <  D.  spatten, 
spot:  see  spot.  Cf.  spatta:]  To  spatter;  defile. 

Thy  mind  is  spotted,  spatted,  spilt ; 
Thy  soule  is  soyld  with  sinne. 
Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigrammes  (1677).    (Nares.) 

spat^  Cspat),  n.  [Prob. ,  like  the  similar  D.  spat, 
a  speck,  spot,  =  Sw.  spott,  spittle,  etc.  (see 
spot),  from  tlie  root  of  spif^  (cf.  spaf^):  see 
spit^.]  The  spawn  of  shell-fish;  specifically, 
the  spawn  of  the  oyster ;  also,  a  young  oyster,  or 
young  oysters  collectively,  up  to  about  the  time 
of  their  becoming  set,  or  fiied  to  some  support. 
See  spavin,  n.,  2. 

Oyster  spat  may  be  reared  from  artificially  fertilized 
eggs.  The  Americanyil.  76. 

spat^  (spat),  11. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spatted,  ppr.  spat- 
ting. [<  spat^, «.]  I,  imtrans.  To  spawn,  as  an 
oyster;  shed  spat. 

The  surfaces  upon  which  spatting  occm's  must  be  kept 
as  free  as  possible  from  sediment  and  organic  growths. 

Seieruse,  VI.  465. 

II.  trans.  To  shed  or  emit  (spawn),  as  an 
oyster. 

spat^  (spat),  n.  [In  the  sense  'blow'  (def.  1), 
cf.  spot;  in  part  prob.  imitative,  like^ot.]  1. 
A  light  blow  or  slap.  [Local.] — 2.  A  large 
drop;  a  spatter:  as,  two  or  three  spats  of  rain 
fell. — 3.  A  petty  contest;  a  little  quarrel  or 
dissension.  [U.  8.] 
They  was  pretty  apt  to  have  spats. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  83. 

spat^  (spat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spatted,  ppr.  spat- 
Ung.  [<  spat^j  «.]  I.  trans.  To  give  a  light 
blow  to,  especially  with  the  flat  of  the  hand; 
strike  lightly;  slap:  as,  to  spa<  dough;  to  spat 
one's  hands  together. 

The  little  Isabel  leaped  up  and  down,  gjjattinp  her  hands. 
5.  Judd,  Margaret. 

II,  intrans.  To  engage  in  a  trivial  quarrel  or 
dispute;  have  a  petty  contest.  [U.  S.] 
spat^  (spat).  A  preterit  of  spit^. 
spat^  (spat),  n.  [Also  spatt;  usually  or  only 
in  pi.  spats,  spatts;  abbr.  of  ^atterdashes.]  A 
gaiter  or  legging.  [Scotland  and  North  of  Eng- 
land.] 

Cloth  gaiters  seem  to  have  revived,  after  about  thirty 
years  of  disuse,  and  are  now  called  spats. 

N.  and,  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  87. 
A  pair  of  black  spats  covering  broad  flat  feet. 

N.  Macleod,  The  Starling,  iiL 

Spatangida  (spa-tan'ji-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  ISpa- 
tangus  +  -ida.]  The  spatangoid  sea-urchins, 
as  distinguished  from  Ch/peastrida.  Se^  Spa- 
tangoida. 

Spatangidse  (spa-tan'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Spatangus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  irregular  sea- 
urchins,  tyj)ified  by  the  genus  Spatangus;  the 
heart-urchins.  The  mouth  is  eccentric,  transverse,  or 
renilorm,  and  without  dentary  apparatus;  there  are  peta^ 
loid  ambulacra,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  unpaired ; 
semitse  or  fascicles  are  always  present ;  and  the  figure  is 
oval  or  cordate.  This  is  the  leading  family  of  the  order, 
divided  mainly  by  the  characters  of  the  ambulacra  and 
semitsB  into  several  subfamilies  (some  of  which  rank  as 
separate  familieB  with  some  authors),  as  Ananchytime, 
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Brissime,  LesMinee,  and  others.  See  cuts  under  Spatatt- 
goida  and  Spatangus,  with  others  there  noted.  Also  called 
Brissida. 

Spatangina  (spat-an-ji'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sjya- 
tangus  +  -ina^.]  1.  The  spatangoid  sea-ur- 
chins, as  an  order  of  petalostichous  echinoids 
contrasted  with  Clypeastrina. — 2.  Same  as  Spa- 


Spatanginae  (spat-an-ji'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Spatangus  +  -mse.]  One  of  several  subfamilies 
of  Spatangidee,  including  the  genus  Spatangus 
and  closely  related  forms,  as  Loverda,  Breynia, 
etc. 
spatangite  (spa-tan'jit),  n.  [<  Spatangus  + 
-»*e2.]  A  fossil'  spatangoid.  See  Dysasterida, 
and  cut  tmder  Ananchytes. 
spatangoid  (spa-tang'goid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Spa- 
tangus +  -oid.']  I,  a.  Kesembling  a  heart- 
urchin;  related  to  ;^o*aM.fl'M«;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Spata/ngidse  in  a  broad  sense. 

II.  n.  A  spatangoid  sea-urchin;  a  heart-ur- 
chin. 

Spatangoida,  Spatangoidea  (spat-ang-goi'da, 
-de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see  spatangoid.]  The  %a- 
tangidse,  in  a  broad  sense,  as  an  order  of  petalos- 
tichous sea-urchins :  synonymous  in  some  uses 
with  Petalosticha,  but  usually  restricted  to  ex- 
clude the  clypeastroids  or  flat  sea-urchins:  then 
also  called  Spatamgida  and  Spatangima.  The 
forms  are  numerous; 
most  of  them  fall  in  the 
family.  SpatangUie  as 
usually  limited,  from 
which  the  Cassidulidie 
are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  semitee  and 
other  approaches  to  the 
regular  sea-urchins. 
The  form  of  the  spatan- 
goida is  various,  and 
only  a  part  of  them  have 
a  cordate  figure.  Some 
are  quite  elongate,  and 
may  even  beai*  a  sort  of 
be^  or  rostrum,  as  in 
the  genus  PourtaUsia. 
The  tendency  is  away 
from  radilsm  and  to- 
ward a  sort  of  bilateral 
symmetry,  as  evidenced 
by  the  disposition  of 
five  ambulacra  in  two 
groups,  an  anterior  tri- 
vium — under  the  odd 
ambulacrum  of  which  is 
the  mouth — and  a  pos- 
terior bivlum,  in  relation 
with  which  is  the  anus.  The  odd  anterior  ambulacrum 
often  aborts,  leaving  apparently  but  four  ambulacra  on 
the  upper  surface ;  in  other  cases  it  is  disproportionally 
enlarged.  The  ambulacra  are  always  petaloid;  semitss 
are  not  recognized  outside  this  group,  and  occur  nearly 
throughout  it  (but  not  in  CassidulidSB  and  the  fossil  Dysas- 
tffridse);  the  spines  are  very  variable,  and  few  or  many, 
but  always  slender  or  fine,  sometimes  like  hairs  of  great 
length.  The  genital  and  ocular  plates  are  centric ;  there 
are  no  Polian  vesicles,  and  four  kinds  of  pedicels  or  tube- 
feet  occur,  of  which  the  semital  are  always  different  from 
the  two  or  three  kinds  of  ambulacral  feet.  See  cuts  un- 
der Ananchytes,  Eehinoeardium,  petalosUchous,  semita,  and 


jSmphidotus  cordatus  (or  Echino. 
cardium  cordatum'),  one  of  the  Spa- 
tangoida, viewed  from  above. 

a,  anterior  ambulacnmiiforminewith 
b,  b,  anterolateral  ambulacra,  tne  tri- 
vium ;  c,  c,  two  posterolateral  ambu- 
lacra, forming  the  bivium ;  d,  madre- 
poric  tubercle  surrounded  by  genital 
pores;  e,  intrapetalous  semita  or  fas- 
cicle ;  f,  circumanal  semita. 


Violet  Spatangus  ^S.pur- 
pureus).  Onehalfshown 
with  its  spines  removed. 


Spatangus  (spa-tang'gus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cira- 
rdyyri(,  a  sea-urchin.]  1.  The  representative 
genus  of  the  family  Spa- 
tangidse, and  a  type  form 
of  the  irregular  sea-urchins 
called  Spatangoida. —  2. 
[?.  c]  A  species  of  this  ge- 
nus :  as,  the  violet  spatarir- 
gus,  S.  purpureus. 

spatch-cock  (spach'kok), 
n.  [Usually  supposed  to 
stand  for  *despatc'h-coek, 
meaning  'a  cock  quickly 
done';  but  such  a  forma- 
tion is  irregular,  and  no 
record  of  it  exists.  There 
is  prob.  some  confusion  with  spitchcock,  q.  v.] 
A  fowl  killed  and  immediately  broiled,  as  for 
some  sudden  occasion.     [CoUoq.,  Bug.] 

spate  (spat),  n.  [Also  spait,  speat;  appar.  < 
Ir.  speid,  a  great  river-flood.]  A  natural  out- 
pour of  water:  a  flood;  specifically,  a  sudden 
flood  or  freshet,  as  from  a  swollen  river  or  lake. 
[Originally  Scotch.] 

Down  the  water  wi'  speed  she  rins. 
While  tears  in  spaits  fa"  fast  frae  her  ele. 

Jock  &  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  82)i 

Mr.  Scrope  held  that  whole  spawning-beds  are  swept 
away  by  spates  on  the  Tweed. 

Quarterly  Eev.,  CXXVI.  361. 

The  Avon  .  .  .  running  yellow  in  spate,  with  the  recent 
heavy  rains.  W.  Black,  House-boat,  xix. 

spate-bonet,  n.    Same  as  spade-bone. 

Some  afterwards  set  up  on  a  window  a  painted  Mastifl- 
dog  gnawing  the  spate-ione  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

FuUer,  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  i.  82.    (DoDics.) 


spatha 

Spatha  ^spa'tha),  n. ;  pi.  spathse  (-the).  [<  L. 
spatha,  <  Gr.  omift?,  a  broad  flat  blade,  a  broad- 
sword: see  spathe.']  X.  A  broadsword,  thin, 
pointed,  and  double-edged,  such  as  was  used 
Dy  the  Franks  and  kindred  peoples. 

The  British  swords,  called  apathse,  were  large,  long,  and 
heavy.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  IX.  69. 

2.  In  60*.,  same  as  spathe. 

spathaceous  (spa-tha'shius),  a.  [<  spathe  + 
-aceoics.']  In  boi.,  spathe-bearing;  furnished 
with  or  of  the  nature  of  a  spathe. 

spathal  (spa'thal),  a.  [<  spathe  +  -al.J  In 
hot.,  inclosed  id'  or  furnished  with  a  spathe : 
as,  spathal  flowers. 

spatne  (spaTH),  n.  [<  L.  spatha,  <  6r.  okoBij,  a 
broad  flat  blade,  a  broadsword,  a  broad  rib, 
the  shoulder-blade,  the  stem  of  a  leaf,  the 
spathe  of  a  flower,  a  spatula.  Hence  ult.  (< 
Gr.)  E.  spade^,  spade"^,  spatula,  spatule,  spattle^, 
spaddle,  spittle^,  etc.]  1.  In  oot.,  a  peculiar 
often  large  and  colored  bract,  or  pair  of  bracts, 
which  subtend  or  envelop  a  spadix,  as  in 
palms  and  arums.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar several-leafed  involucre  of  iris  and  allied  plants. 
See  spadix,  1,  and  cuts  under  Araeese,  Indian  turnip  (un- 
der Indian),  ItoneUra,  PeUani/ra,  and  Symploearpim. 
2.  In  zoiil.,  some  spatulate  or  spoon-shaped 
part. 

spathebill  (spaSH'bil),  n.  The  spoon-billed 
sandpiper,  EwrynorhynchMspygmseus.  G.  Cvmier 
(trans.).    See  cut  under  Eurynorhyndhus. 

spathed  (spasHd),  a.  [<  spathe  +  -ed'^."]  In  hot., 
surrounded'or  furnished  with  a  spathe ;  spatha- 
ceous. 

Spathegaster  (spath-e-gas't6r),  n.  [NL.  (Har- 
tig,  1840),  <  Gr.  BTzaBrj,  a  hlade,  -I-  yaarfip,  the 
stomach.]  1.  A  spurious  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  gall-insects,  containing  dimorpMo  forms 
of  Neuroterus,  the  name  being  retained  as  dis- 
tinctive of  such  forms. — 2.  A  genus  of  syiyhid 
flies.  Schiner,  1868.  Also  SpaUgaster  (Schiner, 
1862),  Spathiogaster  (Loew,  1843),  Spazigaster 
and  Spagogaster  (Bondani,  1843). 

spathegastric(spath-e-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Spatlie- 
gaster  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  SpathegasterlsenBe 
1) :  as,  a  spathegastric  form. 

Spathelia  (spa-the'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus, 
1752),  perhaps'  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  palm-tree;  <  Gr.  anaBri,  a  blade,  spathe,  pet- 
iole of  a  palm-tree :  see  spathe.']  A  genus  of 
polypetalous  trees,  of  the  order  ^OTBarMftacea  and 
tribe  Pieramnieee.  it  is  characterized  by  polygamous 
flowers  without  the  disk  usually  present  in  the  order,  five 
stamens  alternate  fo  the  petals,  and  a  three-angled  ovary 
with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each  of  its  three  cells. 
There  are  3  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  extending 
perhaps  into  Mexico.  They  are  lofty  and  handsome  trees 
with  an  erect  unbranched  trunk,  destitute  of  the  bitter 
principle  which  pervades  Piaramnia,  the  next  related 
genus,  and  many  others  of  the  order,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, as  in  the  ovary,  resembling  Boswellia,  the  frankin- 
cense-tree, of  the  order  Burseracem.  They  bear  odd-pin- 
nate alternate  leaves,  composed  of  numerous  linear-ob- 
long or  sickle-shaped  leaflets  with  a  toothed  or  gland- 
bearing  margin,  and  cymose  clusters  of  red  short-pedi- 
celled  flowers,  disposed  in  elongated  terminal  panicles. 
The  fruit  is  a  somewhat  elliptical  three-angled  and  three- 
winged  drupe,  with  a  three-celled  and  three-seeded  stone 
perforated  with  resin-bearing  canals.  S.  simplex  is  the 
mountain-pride  or  mountain-green  of  the  West  Indies, 
a  handsome  tree  with  slender  trunk  rising  from  20  to  50 
feet,  its  leaves  and  its  powdery  inflorescence  each  several 
feet  long. 

spathelia  (spa-thel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
spatha,  a  blade,  NL.  'a  spathe :  see  spathe.']  In 
hot:  (at)  A  glume  in  grasses.   (6)  See  spathilla. 

spathic  (spath'ik),  a.  [<  G.  spath,  spar  (see 
spaad),  +  -»c.]  la  mineral.,  having  an  even  la- 
mellar or  flatly  foliated  structure — Spathic  iron, 
spathic  iron  ore,  carbonate  of  iron ;  same  as  siderite,  2. 

spathiform  (spath'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  G.  spath,  spar, 
-f-  L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  spar  in  form : 
as,  the  ocherous  and  spathiform  varieties  of  ura- 
nite. 

spathilla  (spa-thil'a),  n.;  pi.  spathillx  (-§). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  spatha,  a  spathe:  see  spathe. 
Cf .  spathelia.]  In  hot.,  a  secondary  or  diminu- 
tive spathe  in  a  spathaceous  inflorescence,  as 
in  palms.    Also,  sometimes,  spathelia. 

When  the  spadix  is  compound  or  branching,  as  in  7alms, 
there  are  smaller  spathes,  surrounding  separate  parts  of 
the  inflorescence,  to  which  the  name  spathellas  has  some- 
times been  given.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  IV.  120. 

spathing  (spa'SHing),  h.    Same  as  spaying. 

spathiopynte  (spath"i-o-pi'rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  aird- 
Biov,  dim.  of  01:6071,  a  broad  blade,  +  B.  pyrite.] 
Same  as  safflorite. 

spathosel  (spa'thos),  a.  [<  spafhe  +  -ose.]  In 
6o<.,  relating  to  or  formed  like  a  spathe ;  spatha- 
ceous; spathal. 

spathose^  (spath'os),  a.  [<  G.  spath,  spar  (see 
"  ■  ■    h  -ose,]    In  mineral.,  sparry;  of  the 
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nature  of  spar;  occurring  in  broad  plates  or 

lamellse;  foliated  in  texture spathose  iron, 

spathic  iron. 

spathous  (spa'thus),  a.  [<  spatlte  +  -ous.]  In 
hot.,  same  as  spathose^. 

spathulate  (spath'u-lat),  a.    Same  a,B  spatvlate. 

Spathulea  (spa-thii'lf-a),  n.  Same  as  ^atula,  3. 

Spatbura  (spa'-thu'ra'),"m.  [NL.  (Gould,  1850), 
<  Gr.  OTzaSn,  a  blade,  '-I-  oup6,,  atail.]  Aremark- 
able  genus  of  Trochilidse,  containing  humming- 
birds with  the  lateral  tail-feathers  long-exsert- 


Racket-tailed  Humming-bird  iSpathura  underwoadt). 

ed,  narrowed,  and  then  dilated  into  a  spatule 
or  racket  at  the  end,  and  with  conspicuous  leg- 
mufls.  There  are  4  or  5  species,  as  8.  under- 
woodi,  also  called  Steganurus  spatuligera. 
spatial  (spa'shal),  a.  [Also  spadal;  <  L.  spa- 
Uum,  space:  see  space.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
relating  to  space ;  existing  in  or  connected  with 
space. 

We  have  an  Intuition  of  objects  in  space :  that  Is,  we 
contemplate  objects  as  made  up  of  spatiaZ  parts,  and  ap- 
prehend their  Spatial  relations  by  the  same  act  by  which 
we  apprehend  the  objects  themselves. 

Wheivell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  p.  xx. 

The  ascertaining  of  a  fixed  spatiaZ  order  among  objects 
supposes  that  certain  objects  are  at  rest  or  occupy  the 
same  position.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  160. 

To  analyze  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  spadal 
extent.  B.  N'.  Bay,  Logic,  p.  176. 

spatiality  (spa-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [Also  spaciality; 
<  spatial  +  -ity.]  Spatial  character ;  extension. 
So  far,  all  we  have  established  or  sought  to  establish  is 
the  existence  of  the  vague  form  or  quale  of  spatkUiiy  as 
an  inseparable  element  bound  up  with  the  other  qualita- 
tive peculiarities  of  each  and  everyone  of  our  sensations. 
W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  10. 

spatially  (spa'shal-i),  adv.  Having  reference 
to  or  as  regards  space.    Also  written  spacJaH?/. 

Usually  we  have  more  trouble  to  discriminate  the  qual- 
ity of  an  impression  than  to  fix  it  spatially. 

J.  Ward,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XX.  62. 

Objects  of  different  sense-organs,  experienced  together, 
do  not  in  the  first  instance  appear  either  inside  or  along- 
side or  far  outside  of  each  other,  neither  spatially  contin- 
uous nor  discontinuous,  in  any  definite  sense  of  these 
words.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  II.  181. 

spatiatet  (spa'shi-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  spatiatus,  pp. 
of  spatiari  (>  G.  spagieren),  walk  about,  go, 
proceed,  <  spatium,  room,  space :  see  space.  Cf . 
expatiate.]    To  rove;  ramble;  expatiate. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  chamber,  he  could  spatiate  at  large 
through  the  whole  universe.  Bentley. 

spatilomancy  (spa-tiro-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aTcar'tXri,  excrement,  +  fiavreca,  divination.]  Div- 
ination by  means  of  animal  excrements  and 
refuse. 

spatioust,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  spacious. 

spatt,  n.    See  spat^. 

spatter  (spat'er),  V.  [Treq.  of  spat^,  or,  with 
variation,  of  spot:  see  spat^,  spot.]    I.  trans. 

1 .  To  scatter  or  throw  about  carelessly,  as  some 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  substance ;  dash  or  splash 
so  as  to  fall  in  spreading  drops  or  small  quan- 
tities :  as,  to  spatter  water  or  mud  over  a  per- 
son ;  to  spatter  oaths  or  calumnies. 

Where  famish'd  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  door, 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  gpffltter'iJ  gore. 

Pope,  Hiad,  xxu.  97. 

2.  To  dash  or  splash  upon;  bespatter,  literally 
or  figuratively:  as,  to  spatter  a  person  with 
water,  mud,  or  slander. 

Eeynaid,  close  attended  at  his  heels 
By  panting  dog,  tir'd  man,  and  spaMer'd  horse. 

Cawper,  Needless  Alarm,  1.  126. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  sputter;  act  or  talk  in  a 
sputtering  manner. 

The  Grave  spattered  and  shook  his  Head,  saying,  'Twas 
the  greatest  Error  he  had  committed  since  he  knew  what 
belonged  to  a  Soldier.  HcweU,  Letters,  I.  iv.  16. 


spatulamancy 

That  mind  must  needs  be  irrecoverably  deprav'dwhioh, 

either  by  chance  or  importunity  tasting  but  once  of  one 

just  deed,  spatters  at  It,  and  abhorrs  the  relish  ever  after. 

Mnum,  Eikonoklastes,  il. 

2.  To  undergo  or  cause  scattering  or  splashing 
in  drops  or  small  quantities. 

The  colour  spatUrs  in  fine  drops  upon  the  surface  of  the 
buttons.  Spon^  Etvyyc.  Man'i{f,,  I.  662. 

spatter  (spat'6r),  n.  [<  spatter,  v.]  1.  The  act 
of  spattering,  or  the  state  of  being  spattered ; 
a  spattering  or  splashing  effect. 

She  .  .  .  sometimes  exposed  her  face  to  the  chill  S2>a(ter 
of  the  wind.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvii. 

2.  A  quick  succession  of  not  very  loud  sounds, 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  spattering  of  some 
substance. 

A  spatter  o{  musketry  was  heard,  which  proceeded  from 
the  last  of  the  enemy  leaving  the  place. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  378. 

3.  That  which  is  spattered ;  a  small  splash,  as 
of  something  thrown  or  falling  in  drops :  as,  a 
spatter  of  milk,  ink,  or  mud  on  one's  clothes. 

The  sun  dripped  through 
In  spatters  of  wasted  gold. 

St.  Nicholas,  XVIII.  987. 

spatterdash  (spat'6r-dash),  n.  [<  spatter  + 
dash.]  A  covering  for  the  legs,  used  to  protect 
the  stockings,  trousers,  etc.,  from  mud  and 
wear,  in  modem  military  uniform  the  name  is  applied 
to  several  kinds  of  gaiters,  and  to  the  water-proof  leggings 
or  shields  to  the  trousers  of  some  French  mounted  troops. 
Also  splatterdash. 

Here 's  a  fellow  made  for  a  soldier :  there 's  a  leg  for  a 
spatterdash,  with  an  eye  like  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Sheridan  (7),  The  Camp,  i.  2. 

spatter-dock  (spat'6r-dok),  n.  The  yellow 
■poTid-lily,  Nymphasa  (Nuphar)  advena;  also  ex- 
tended to  other  species  of  the  genus.  See 
Nymphsea^,  1,  onA  pond-lily,  1. '  [IT.  S.] 

spatterwork  (spat'6r-werk),  n.  A  method  of 
producing  a  figure  or  design  upon  a  surface  of 
any  kind  by  spattering  coloring  matter  upon 
the  exposed  parts  of  it;  any  work  or  object,  or 
objects  collectively,  showing  an  effect  so  pro- 
duced. 

spattlel  (spat'i)>  n.  [<  ME.  spattle,  spettle, 
spatel,  spotil,  spotele,  later  spatyll  (=  OFries. 
spedel,  spedla),  <  AS.  spaM,  spittle,  <  spxtan, 
spit:  see S2)i<2.   Ct.  spittle'^.]   Spittle.  5p.  .BaZe. 

He  spette  in  to  erthe,  and  made  clay  of  the  spotle. 

Wyclif,  John  ix.  6. 

spattle^  (spat'l),  n.  [Formerly  also  spatule;  < 
OF.  spatule,  espatule,  F.  spatule  =  Sp.  espdtula  = 
Pg.  spatula  =  It.  spatola,  <  L.  spatula,  spathula, 
a  blade,  spatula:  see  spatula.  Doublet  of  «pa*- 
ula,  spittle^.]  1.  A  fiat  blade  for  stirring, 
mixing,  or  molding  plastic  powdered  or  liquid 
substances;  aspatula. — 2.  Specifically, in poi- 
tery,  a  tool  for  mottling  a  molded  article  with 
coloring  matter. 

spattling-inachine  (spat'ling-ma-shen'O,  n.  A 
machine,  consisting  of  a  reservoir  with  sieves 
through  which  the  liquid  is  caused  to  fall  to 
divide  it  into  spray,  for  sprinkling  a  colored 
glaze  to  form  party-colored  ware. 

spatula  (spat' u- la),  n.  [<  L.  spatula,  also 
spathula,  &n.  of  spatha,  <  Gr.  rni-oB?!,  a  broad 
blade,  a  spatula,  a  paddle :  see  spade^,  spathe. 
Cf.  spatule,  spattle^,  spittle^.]  1.  A  broad  flat 
blade  or  strip  of  metal  or  wood,  with  unsharp- 
ened  edges  and  a  commonly  rounded  outer  end 
(which  may  be  spoon-shaped),  and  a  handle: 
used  for  spreading,  smoothing,  scraping  up,  or 
stirring  substances,  comminuting  powders,  etc. 
Spatulas  are  usually  set  in  handles  like  those  of  table- 
knives,  and  are  of  many  shapes,  sizes,  and  materials. 
Those  used  by  druggists,  painters,  etc.,  are  comparatively 
long  and  narrow,  straight,  and  made  of  more  or  less  flex- 
ible steel.  Fresco-painters  use  a  trowel-shaped  or  spoon- 
shaped  spatula  for  spreading  wax  or  mortar  upon  the  sur- 
face which  is  to  receive  the  painting. 
2.  leap.]  [NL.  (Boie,  1822).]  A  genus  of  Ana- 
tinse,  having  the  bill  much  longer  than  the 
head  or  tarsus,  twice  as  wide  at  the  end  as 
at  the  base,  there  broadly  rounded  and  spoon- 
shaped,  with  narrow  prominent  nail  and 
numerous  protrusive  lamelte;  the  shoveler- 
ducks  or  souehets.  The  tail  is  short  and  pointed,  of 
fourteen  feathers.  iS'.  clypeata  is  the  common  shoveler 
(see  cut  under  shtiveler\  S.  rhynchotis  is  Australian,  S. 
platalea  is  South  American,  S.  capensis  is  South  African, 
and  5.  variegata  inhabits  New  Zealand.  Also  Shynchaspis, 
Clypeata,  and  Spathidea.—SV3.i\i\a,  maUei,  in  anat.,  the 
flattened  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  attached 
to  the  umbo  of  the  membrana  tympani.  See  cut  under 
tympanic. 

spatulamancy  (spat'u-la-man-si),  n.  LProp. 
*spatulomancy,  <  L.  spatula,  a  blade,  +  iMVTela, 
divination.]  A  method  of  divination  by  a 
sheep's  shoulder-blade. 


spatulamancy 

Spatulamancy  (called  in  Scotland  Slinneanch  [divina- 
lion])  by  reading  the  speal  bone  or  the  blade  bone  of  a 
shoulder  of  mntton  well  scraped. 

SiMon-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  78. 

spatular  (spat'u-lar),  a.    [<  spatula  +  -ar3.] 

Like  a  spatula  iii  form ;  spatulate. 
Spatularia  (spat-u-la'ri-S),  n.     [NL.  (Shaw), 

(h.  spatula,  a  spatula :  see  spatula.']    In  ichth., 


Spatulate  Leaves  of 
Catlitriche  hettro- 
thylla. 


Skull  tit  Spatularia,  with  the  long  beak  removed,  the  anterior  (ajf) 
and  posterior  {psc^  semicircular  canals  exposed  ;  Au,  auditory  cham- 
ber ;  Or^  orbit  of  eye  ;  N,  nasal  sac ;  Hy,  hyoidean  apparatus ;  Br, 
representatives  of  branchiostegal  rays;  Op,  operculum;  Mn,  mandi- 
ble ;  A  B,  suspensorium ;  D,  palatoquadrate  cartilage ;  E,  maxilla. 

a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes :  same  as  Polyodon,  1. 

See  also  out  under  paddle-fi8li._ 
Spatulariidse  (spat"u-la-ri'l-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Spatularia  +  4dsB.']    In  ichth.,  a  family  of 

ganoid  fishes,  named  from  the  genus  Spatula- 
ria :  same  as  PolyodonUdse.    Also  Spatiuaridse. 

See  cuts  under  paddle-fish  and  Psephurus. 
spatulate  (spat'xl-lat),  a.    [<  NL.  spatulatus,  < 

spatula,  a  spatula :  see  spatula.']    Shaped  like  a 

spatula;  in  zool.  and  anat,  spoon-shaped,  or 

rounded  more  or  less  like  the 

outlines  of  a  spoon;  spatuli- 

form;  in  bot.,  shaped  like  a 

spatula;  resembling  a  spatula 

in    shape,   being   oblong   or 

rounded  with  a  long  narrow 

attenuate  base :  as,  a  spatulate 

leai,  petal,  or  other  flattened 

■organ.    Also  spathulate.    See 

.cuts   under   Eurynorhynchus, 

paddle-fi^h,  Parotia,  Prionitm-us,  Spathura,  and 

^hoveler^. 

The  large  basal  Joint  of  the  sixth  appendage  [of  I/imu- 

lui]  is  almost  devoid  of  spines,  and  bears  a  curved,  spatu- 

IMe  process.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  229. 

spatulation  (spat-u-la'shgn),  n.  [<  spatulate  + 
4on.]  Spatulate  shape  or  formation;  appear- 
ance as  of  a  spatula;  spoon-shaped  figure  or 
arrangement.    See  cuts  noted  under  spatulate. 

The  lateral  [tail-]f  eathers  [of  some  humming-birds]  may 
.  . '.  suddenly  enlarge  into  a  terminal  spaWotion,  as  in  the 
forms  known  as  "Racquet-tails."  Eiayo.  BrU.,  XII.  369. 
spatule  (spat'iil),  n.  [<  P.  spatule,  <  L.  spatula, 
a  blade,  spatula:  see  spattle^,  spatula.]  If. 
Same  as  spaUW^. 

Stirring  it  thrice  a  day  with  a  spainde. 

Holland,  tr.  of  PBny,  xxiil.  17. 

2.  In  isool.,  a -spatulate  formation  or  spatuli- 
form  part;  specifically,  in  ornith.,  the  racket 
at  the  end  of  the  tail-feathers,  as  of  the  mot- 
mots  or  sawbills  and  certain  parrakeets  and 
humming-birds.  See  cuts  under  Momotus,  Pri- 
onitv/rus,  and  Spathura. 

spatuliform  (spat'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  spatula, 
a  blade,  spatula,  +  forma,  form.]  Spatulate 
in  form;  spoon-shaped. 

spatuligerous  (spat-ii-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  spat- 
ula, a  blade,  spatula,  +  gerere,  carry.]  In  zool., 
bearing  or  provided  with  a  spatule  or  racket. 

spaud,  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  spald^. 

spauder  (spft'dfer),  n.     [Also  spawder  (?)  (Sc. 
spelder),  also  splauder,  spread;  freq.  of  spaud, 
spald :  see  spald'-.]    An  injury  to  animals  aris- . 
ing  from  their  legs  being  forced  too  far  asunder 
on  ice  or  slippery  roads.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spaul  (spai),  ».  See  s^aB2 — Black  spaul.  Same 
as  eymptamoMo  anthfraa  (which  see,  under  mithraa). 

spauldt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  spalV'. 

spave  (spav),  v.  t.    A  dialectal  variant  of  spay''^. 

spaviet  (spav'i-et),  a.  A  Scotch  form  of  spav- 
ined. 

My  spaviet  Pegasus  will  limp. 

Burnt,  rirst  Epistle  to  Davie. 

spavin  (spav'in),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  spav- 
en;  <  MB.  spaveyne,  <  OP.  espa/vent,  esparvain, 
P.  iparvin  =  Olt.  spavano,  It.  spavenio  =  Sp. 
esparavdn  =  Pg.  esparavSo,  esparvdto,  spavin; 
perhaps  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  hopping  or 
sparrow-like  motion  of  a  horse  afflicted  with 
spavin;  cf.  Sp.  esparavdn,  a  sparrow-hawk,  < 
OHGr.  sparo,  sparwe  =  AS.  spearwa  =  "Ei.  spar- 
row :  see  sparrow.  But  this  explanation  is  un- 
certain, resting  on  the  mere  resemblance  of 
form,]     1.  A  disease  of  horses  affecting  the 
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hock-joint,  or  joint  of  the  hind  leg  between 
the  knee  and  the  fetlock.  See  1)ogspamn,bloodr- 
spavin,  bone-spavin. — 2.  In  coal-mining,  the  clay 
underlying  the  coal.  Also  called  under-clay, 
coal-clay,  seat,  seat-clay,  etc.  [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 
spavined,  (spav'ind),  a.  [<  spavin  -fr  -edK]  Af- 
fected with  spavin;  hence,  figuratively,  halt- 
ing ;  crippled ;  very  lame  or  limping. 

A  blind,  spavined,  gaUed  hack,  that  was  only  fit  to  be 
cut  up  lor  a  dog-kennel.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xlv. 

If  they  ever  praise  each  other's  bad  drawings,  or  broken- 
winded  novels,  or  spavined  verses,  nobody  ever  supposed 
it  was  from  admiration.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  l 

spawt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  «pa. 

spawder,  n.    See  spauder. 

spawli,  n.  and  v.    See  spalO-. 

spawl2,  n.    See  »pallK 

spawlS  (spai),  n.     [A  contr.  of.  spattle^.]    8a- 

Kva  or  spittle  thrown  out  carelessly;  slaver. 

The  new-born  infant  from  the  cradle  takes, 

And  first  of  spittle  she  lustration  makes ; 

Then  in  the  spavil  her  middle  finger  dips, 

Anoints  the  temples,  forehead,  and  the  lips. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius  s  Satires,  li. 

spawlS  (spai),  V.  i.     [Formerly  also  spaU;  < 


spawning-ground 

Offspring  in  general ;  a  swarming  brood :  ap- 
plied, mostly  in  contempt,  to  human  beings. 

To  Sem  the  Eaati  to  Cham  the  South,  the  West 

To  lapheth  falls ;  their  seuerall  scopes  exprest : 

Their  fruitful  ^awn  did  all  the  World  supply. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Colonies,  Arg. 

Howe'er  that  common  spaum  of  ignorance. 

Our  fry  of  writers,  may  beslime  his  fame. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ind. 

5.  In  bot.,  the  mycelium  of  fungi;  the  white 
fibrous  matter  forming  the  matrix  from  which 
fungi  are  produced.  Certain  species  of  edible  fungi, 
as  Aga/rieus  eampeslris,  are  propagated  artificially  by  sow. 
ing  the  spawn  in  prepared  beds  of  horse-droppings  and 
sand. 

By  this  time  these  will  be  one  mass  of  natural  spawn, 
having  a  grey  mouldy  and  thready  appearance,  and  a  smell 
like  that  of  mushroomis. 

Cooke  and  Berkeley,  Fungi,  p.  257. 

The  agarics  have  an  abundant  mycelium,  known  to  gar- 
deners as  the  spoAim,  consisting  of  white,  cottonyfllament«, 
which  spread  in  every  direction  through  the  soil. 

Amer.  Cye.,  XII.  70. 
To  Bboot  spawn.    See  shoot. 

II.  a.  (Containing  spawn;  spawning,  or  about 
to  spawn ;  ripe,  as  a  fish. 


ipawl«  (spai),  V.  ».     LJ^ormery  aiso  *!(/«.»,   n     ■  ,^.i,rick  (spftn ' brik),  n.     In  bot,  hriak.- 
Tf?::^.!!^'^.^^^  '}L^^1  ^Kd^'S^sseir  mold]>  compresse.i  horse- 


so  as  to  scatter  it;  eject  spittle  in  a  careless, 
dirty  manner:  sometimes  with  indefinite  it. 

There  was  such  spitting  and  spaUing,  as  though  they 
had  been  half  choked. 

HarringUm's  Apology  (1696).    (Nares.) 

In  disgrace, 
To  spit  and  spawl  upon  his  sunbright  face. 

Q/uarles,  Emblems,  ui.  2. 

Why  must  he  sputter,  spauH,  and  slaver  it  7  Swift. 

spawld,  n.  A  Scotch  variant  of  spald^  for  spalV^. 

spawn  (spS,n),  V.  [Earlymod.  B.  spaune;  <  ME. 
spawnen,  spanen,  <  OP.  espaumdre,  espandre, 
also  espandir,  shed,  spill,  pour  out,  spawn,  same 
as  espanir,  blow,  bloom  as  a  flower,  lit.  expand, 
P.  4pandre,  spread,  =  It.  spandere,  spill,  scat- 
ter, shed,  <  h.  expandere,  spread  out,  shed 
abroad :  see  eajpani^.  Cf.  spanrmhing.]  1,  trans. 
To  produce  or  lay  (eggs) :  said  of  a  female  fish, 
and  by  extension  of  other  animals ;  henee,  to 
generate.  It  is  sometimes  applied,  in  contempt, 
to  human  beings. 

What  practices  such  principles  as  these  may  spawn, 
when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you  may  determine. 

Swift. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  or  lay  eggs  of  the 
kinds  called  spawn,  as  a  fish,  frog,  mollusk,  or 
crustacean ;  by  extension,  to  produce  offspring : 
said  of  other  animals,  and,  in  contempt,  of  hu- 
man beings. 

.  The  Trout  usually  ^aawns  about  October  or  November. 
/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  76. 


shaped  

droppings  fermented  with  mushroom-spavni, 
and  used  for  the  artificial  sowing  or  stocking  of 
a  mushroom-bed. 

The  [mushroom-]bed  will  be  ready  for  spawning,  which 
consists  of  inserting  small  pieces  of  spawn  bricks  into  the 
slonine  sides  of  the  bed,  about  6  inches  asunder. 

Eneye.  BrU.,  XII.  284. 

spawn-eater  (spto'e'-'tSr),  n.  A  spawn-eating 
fish,  or  other  animal  which  habitually  feeds 
upon  spawn,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fisheries 
or  of  fish-culture ;  especially,  a  oyprinoid  fish, 


Spawn-eater  {^otropis  hudsoniusl. 

Notropis  hudsonius,  found  in  streams  along  the 
coast  from  New  York  to  Virginia.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  minnows,  from  4  to  8  inches  lon^  of  a  pale 
coloration,  the  sides  with  a  broad  silvery  band,  and  usu- 
ally a  dusky  spot  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  It  is  some- 
times called  sm^t. 

spawned  (sp&nd),  p.  a.  1.  Having  emitted 
spawn;  spent,  as  a  fish. — 2.  Extruded  or  de- 
posited, as  spawn. 


2.  To  issue,  as  the  eggs  or  youngof  a  fish:  by  spawner  (sp&'n6r),  «.     [<  spawn  +  -er^.]    1. 

That  which  spawns,  as  the  female  of  fish,  frogs, 
oysters,  etc.;  a  ripe  fish  about  to  spawn:  cor- 
related with  milter. 

There  the  Spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and  the  Melter  hovers 
over  her  all  that  time  that  she  is  casting  her  Spawn,  but 
touches  her  not. 

/.  Wttiton,  Complete  Angler  (ed.  1653),  p.  147. 

2.  In  fish-culture,  a  spawn-gatherer.    [Recent.] 


extension  applied  to  other  animals,  and  to  hn 
man  beings,  in  contempt. 

The  beguiling  charms  of  distinctions  and  magnificent 
subtleties  have  spawned  intoprodigious  monsters,  and  the 
birth  of  error.  Hvelyn,  True  Religion,  II.  176. 

It  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many  ill  ones 
that  spawn  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it.  Locke. 


spawn  (span), ».  and  «.  [Early  mod.  K  spaune;  gpawn-fungus  (span'fnng"|us),  n.  Bk^fungus. 
<s:pawn,v.]  I.  n  1.  The  eggs  or  ova  of  various  g^awn-hatllier  fspan'hic&ferj,  n.  An  appa. 
oviparous  animals,  as  amphibians,  fishes,  mol-  "  ■  ~  .-  >.r  .  ,  .  .  ,.  "  ...  •'•'  , 
lusks,  crustaceans,  etc.,  when  small  andnumer 


ous,  or  extruded  in  more  or  less  coherent  masses 
female  roe.  The  number  of  individual  eggs  in  spawn 
varies  much,  and  is  sometimes  prodigiously  great :  thus, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  spawn  of  a  single  codfish 
may  contain  several  miUion  eggs.  In  oviparous  fishes  the 
eggs  are  spawned  directly  into  the  water,  fecundated  as 
they  flow  out,  or  afterward,  by  the  milt  of  the  male,  and 
left  to  hatch  by  themselves.  Msh-spawn  is  also  easily 
procured  by  the  process  of  stripping  the  female,  and  arti- 
ficially fecundated  by  the  same  process  applied  to  the 
male,  the  spawn  and  milt  being  mixed  together  in  the 
water  of  a  vessel  made  for  the  purpose.  In  ovoviviparons 
fishes  the  spawn  is  impregnated  in  the  body  of  the  fe- 
male, as  is  usual  with  the  eggs  of  higher  animals.  liogs 
and  toads  lay  a  quantity  of  spawn  consisting  of  a  jelly-like 
mass  in  which  the  eggs  are  embedded,  and  it  is  fertilized 
as  It  flows  forth.  Some  shell-flsh  extrude  spawn  in  firm 
gelatinous  masses,  as  the  common  sea-snail,  Natica  heros. 
(See  sand-saucer.)  The  mass  of  eggs  (called  cmal  or  berry) 
that  alobster  carries  under  her  tail  is  the  spawn  or  roe  of 
that  crustacean;  and  in  various  other  crustaceans  and 
some  fishes  the  spawn  is  carried  to  hatching  in  special 
brood-pouches  (see  oposswmrshrim^),  which  are  sometimes 
in  the  male  instead  of  the  female,  as  in  the  sea-horse  (see 
Hippocampidae).  Anadromous  fishes  are  those  which  leave 


^_ ,  ^  _  appa- 

ratus for  the  artificial  hatching  of  the  ova  of 
fi  sh .  It  consists  essentially  of  a  box,  or  a  series  of  boxes, 
fitted  with  trays  with  perforated  bottoms  to  receive  the 
spawn,  and  an'anged  for  the  supply  of  aregulated  current 
of  fresh  water. 

pawning  (spa'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  spawn,y.] 
The  act  or  process  of  emitting  and  fecundating 
spawn.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  emission  by  the 
female  of  her  eggs,  and  by  the  male  of  his  milt,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  eggs  may  be  placed  in  a  position  favorable 
to  their  development.  The  manner,  time,  and  place  in 
which  this  is  performed  vary  with  the  species.  Some 
kinds  bury  their  eggs  in  sand  or  gravel ;  some  attach  them 
to  weeds,  sticks,  or  stones ;  some  build  nests  of  stones  or 
other  material;  and  others  drop  their  eggs  carelessly 
through  the  water.  Fish  spawn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
every  species  having  its  appropriate  time.  Rapid  streams, 
quiet  lakes,  and  sea-bottoms  are  among  the  places  of  de- 
posit. In  some  cases  nests  are  constructed  somewhat  elabo- 
rately. With  the  laying  of  the  eggs  the  care  of  the  parents 
for  their  oBspring  generally  ends.  Not  unlrequently  both 
sire  and  dam  immediately  devour  their  yet  unnatched  de- 
scendants. A  few  species  guard  their  eggs  during  incu- 
bation, and  in  some  rare  cases  this  care  continues  after 
the  young  fishes  are  hatched. 


the  sea  and  run  up  rivers  to  spawn;  a  few  fishes  are  catad-  spawninK-bed  (sp&'ning-bed), «.    Abed  or  nest 
romous.ortheoonyerseofthis.  The  name  srpatm  is  seldom     ^^de  in  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  as  by  salmon 


or  never  given  to  the  eggs  of  scaly  reptiles,  birds,  or  mam- 
mals ;  but  the  term  has  sometimes  included  milt.    See 


2.  The  spat  of  the  oyster,  from  the  time  of 
the  discharge  of  the  egg  until  the  shell  is  visi- 
ble and  the  creature  has  become  attached. —  3. 
Offspring  of  fish;    very  small  fish;    fry. — 4. 


and  trout,  in  which  fish  deposit  tteir  spawn  and 
milt. 

spawning-ground  (spa'ning -ground),  n.  A 
water-bottom  on  which  fish  deposit  their  spawn; 
hence,  the  body  or  extent  of  water  to  which  they 
resort  to  spawn;  a  breeding-place. 


spawning-screen 

spawning-screen  (spa'ning-skren),  n.  In  fish- 

culture,  a  frame  or  sereeir  on  which  the  spawn 
of  flsh  is  collected. 

spawn-rising  (spftn'ri''zing),  n.  la  fish-culture, 
the  increase  in  size  of  spawn  after  the  milt  has 
been  added. 

spayi  (spa),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  spaie;  dial. 
spave,  spaive,  speave;  supposed  to  be  <  Gael. 
spoth  =  Manx  spom  =  Bret.  spacJiein,  spaza, 
castrate,  geld;  ef.  W.  yspaddu,  exhaust,  empty, 
dyspyddu,  drain,  exhaust;  perhaps  connected 
with  L.  ^ado,  <  Gr.  andduv,  a  eunuch,  <  ottov, 
draw,  extract:  see  spade^.l  To  castrate  (a  fe- 
male) by  extirpating  the  ovaries.  The  process 
corresponds  to  castration  or  emasculation  of  the  male,  in- 
capacitating the  female  from  breeding,  or  making  her  bar- 
ren. Applied  to  hens,  it  corresponds  to  the  caponizing  of 
a  cock.  It  is  also  practised  on  other  animals,  as  swine. 
The  animals  fatten  more  readily,  and  the  liesh  is  improved. 
Compare  BaUey's  operation,  under  operation. 

Spay2  (spa),  n.  [Also  spaie;  perhaps  <  OF. 
"espeis,  e^ois,  P.  epois,  branches  of  a  stag's 
horns,  <  G.  spitz,  a  point  (cf.  G.  spitz-hirsch,  a 
stag  whose  horns  have  begun  to  grow  pointed) : 
see  spit^,  spitz.  Ct.spittard,  a  two-year-old  hart.] 
The  male  red-deer  or  hart  in  his  third  year. 

Bpay3,  V.    See  spae. 

spayeret,  spayret,  »•    See  spared. 

Spea  (spe'a),  n.  [NL.  (Cope,  1863),  <  Gr.  airioc, 
a  cave.]  A  genus  of  spade-footed  toads  (Sca- 
pMopodidse  or  Felohatidse),  representing  a  low 
type  of  organization,  and  peculiar  to  America. 
Several  species,  as  S.  hammondi  and  S.  bombifrona,  inhabit 
arid  regions  in  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico,  be- 
ing adapted  to  dr^  climate  by  the  rapidity  of  their  meta- 
morphosis. During  rains  in  summer  they  come  out  of 
their  holes  in  the  ground,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  rain-pools, 
where  the  tadpoles  are  soon  seen  swimming.  These  get 
their  legs  very  promptly,  and  go  hopping  about  on  dry 
land.  They  are  very  noisy  in  the  spring,  like  the  common 
spade-foots. 

speak  (spek),  V. ;  pret.  spoke  {spake  archaic  or 
poetical),  pp.  spoken  (spofce  obs.  or  vulgar), 
ppr.  speaking.  [<  MET  speken  (pret.  spake, 
spak,  spec,  spsBC,  pp.  spoken,  spoke,  earlier 
spseken,  speokene,  i-speken,  ispeke),  <  late_A8. 
specan,  earlier  spreeari^  (pret.  spsBC,  pi.  spsecon, 
earlier  sprsec,  pi.  spriecon,  pp.  specen,  earlier 
spreeen)  =  OS.  sprecan  =  OPries.  spreka  =  D. 
spreken  =  MLG.  JJG.  spreken  =  OHG.  sprehhan, 
MHG.  G.  sprechen,  speak;  of.  MHG.  spehten, 
chatter,  G.  dial,  spachten,  speak;  root  unknown. 
Hence  ult.  speech,  and  perhaps  spook.']  I,  in- 
trans.  1.  To  use  articiUate  utterance  in  the 
tones  of  the  speaking-voice,  in  distinction  from 
those  of  the  singing-voice;  exert  the  faoxdty 
of  speech  in  uttering  words  for  the  expression 
of  thought. 

Sire,  are  hi  beo  [ere  they  be]  to  dithe  awreke 
We  mote  ihere  the  children  speke. 

King  Hom(E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

Their  children  spate  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and 
could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language.  Neh.  xiii.  24. 

Many  good  scholars  ^peak  but  fumblingly. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  To  make  an  oral  address,  as  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, a  tribunal,  a  public  assembly,  or  a 
company;  deliver  a  speech,  discourse,  argu- 
ment, plea,  or  the  like:  as,  to  speak  toi  or 
against  a  person  or  a  cause  in  court  or  in  a  le- 
gislature. 

Then  Agrlppa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art  permitted  to 
apeak  for  thyself.  Acts  xxvi.  1. 

Lord  Sandwich,  by  a  most  inconceivable  jumble  of  cun- 
ning, spoke  for  the  treaty.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  278. 

3.  To  make  oral  communication  or  mention; 
talk;  converse:  as,  to  speak  with  a  stranger; 
to  speak  of  or  about  something;  they  do  not 
speak  to  eachother. 

Than  eche  toke  other  be  the  hande,  and  wente  spekynge 
of  many  tbinges  till  thei  com  to  the  hostell  of  Vlfln  and 
Bretell.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  467. 

I  must  thank  him  only, 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him.  .  .  . 
Would  we  had  spoke  together. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2.  167. 

4.  To  communicate  ideas  b;^  written  or  printed 
words ;  make  mention  or  tell  in  recorded  speech. 

I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church.    Eph.  v.  32. 

The  Scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it  speaks. 

Ba/mmond. 

The  Latin  convent  is  thought  to  have  been  on  mount 
Glhon,  though  some  seem  to  ^aeak  of  that  hill  as  beyond 
thepoolof  Gihon.  Poeooke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  10. 

5.  To  make  communication  by  any  intelligible 
sound,  action,  or  indication;  impart  ideas  or 
information  by  any  means  other  than  speech  or 
writing;  give  expression  or  intimation. 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  spe(^, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

Shttk.,  Homle^  v.  2.  286. 
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That  brow  in  f  arrow'd  lines  had  flx'd  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past. 

Byron,  Lara,  i.  6. 
Abate  the  stride,  which  speaks  of  man. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  11. 
6.  Of  an  organ-pipe,  to  emit  or  utter  a  tone; 
sound. — 7.  Naut.,  to  make  a  stirring  and  lap- 
ping sound  in  driving  through  the  water:  said 
of  a  ship. 

At  length  the  sniffler  reached  us,  and  the  sharp  little 
vessel  began  to  apeak,  as  the  rushing  sound  through  the 
water  is  called ;  while  the  wind  sang  like  an  Eolian  harp 
through  the  taut  weather-rigging. 

M.  Seott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  viii. 

8.  To  bark  when  ordered:  said  of  dogs.— m 
spoken.  See  weU  or  iU  spoken,  below.— Froperly  speak- 
ing. SeejM-oiwrij/.— SotOBpeak.  See  soi.- Speaking 
acquaintance,  {a)  A  degree  of  acquaintance  extending 
only  to  formal  intercourse. 

Between  them  and  Mr.  Wright  [the  Rector]  there  was 
only  a  speaking  aequairdance. 

Trollops,  Eelton  Estate,  I.  33. 
(&)  A  person  with  whom  one  is  only  sufficiently  acquainted 
to  Interchange  formal  salutations  or  indifferent  conversa- 
tion when  meeting  casually —Speaking  terms,  a  relation 
between  persons  in  which  they  speak  to  or  converse  with 
each  other;  usually,  an  acquaintance  limited  to  speaking 
in  a  general  way  or  on  indifferent  subjects.  Not  to  he  on 
speaking  terms  is  either  to  be  not  sufficiently  acquainted  for 
passing  speech  or  salutation,  or  to  be  so  much  estranged 
through  disagreement  as  to  be  debarred  from  it. 

Our  poorer  gentry,  who  never  went  to  town,  and  were 
probably  not  on  speaMng  terms  with  two  out  of  the  five 
families  whose  parks  lay  within  the  distance  of  a  drive. 
Oeorge  Eliot,  Eelix  Holt,  i. 

To  speak  by  the  card.  See  cardA.—lo  speak  for.  (ft) 
To  speak  in  behalf  or  in  place  of ;  state  the  case,  claims, 
or  views  of. 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  1.  47. 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own  self. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
(6)  To  afford  an  indication  of ;  intimate ;  denote. 

Every  half  mile  some  pretty  farmhouse  was  shining  red 
through  clumps  of  trees,  the  many  cattle-sheds  speaking 
for  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  93. 
To  speak  holidavt.  See  Jwliday,  ».— To  speak  in 
lutestiingt.  See  liitestring^.—lo  speak  like  a  book. 
Seebooi:.- TOBPeak  of.  (a)  See  def.  3.  (6)  To  take  or 
make  account  of;  mention  as  notable  or  of  consequence; 
deserve  mention. 

Those  Countries  neerest  Tigris  Spring, 
In  those  first  ages  were  most  flourishing. 
Most  ^ooken^of. 
■Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Colonies. 
Strangers  .  .  .  that  pay  to  their  owne  Lords  the  tenth, 
and  not  to  the  owner  of  those  liberties  any  thing  to  spedke 
(^.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  244. 

To  speak  out,  to  speak  loud  or  louder ;  hence,  to  speak 
freely,  boldly,  or  without  reserve ;  disclose  what  one 
knows  or  thinks  about  a  certain  matter.—  To  speak  tO. 
(a)  To  answer  for;  attest;  account  for. 

For  a  far  longer  time  than  they,  the  modern  observato- 
ries, can  direcUy  speak  to.  Piaza,  Smyth,  Pyramid,  p.  74. 
(ft)  To  admonish  or  rebuke.    [Colloq.  and  euphemistic] 

"  Papa,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  plaintive  voice,  as  of 
one  deeply  injured,  "  will  you  speai  to  Giles?  .  .  .  If  this 
sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on, .  ,  .  It  will  perfectly 
ruin  the  independence  of  my  character." 

Jean  Ingelow,  Off  the  Skelligs,  xix. 

To  speak  to  one's  heart.  See  heart.— To  speak  up, 
to  express  one's  thoughts  freely,  boldly,  or  unreservedly ; 
speak  out. 

Speak  up,  jolly  blade,  never  fear. 
BoMn  Hood  and  IMOe  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  221). 

To  apeak  well  for,  to  be  a  commendatory  or  favorable 
indication  of  or  with  regard  to :  as,  his  eagerness  speaks 
well  for  him,  or  for  his  success.— Well  or  ill  BPOken, 
given  to  speaking  well  or  ill ;  given  to  using  decorous  or 
indecorous  speech,  in  either  a  literal  or  a  moral  sense. 
Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst.  .  .  . 
Methinks  you're  better  spoken.     Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 10. 
He  was  wise  and  discreete  and  well  spoken,  having  a 
grave  &  deliberate  utterance. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  413. 

=Syn.  ^pedk,  TtUk.  Speak  is  more  general  in  meaning 
than  talk.  Thus,  a  man  may  speak  by  uttering  a  single 
word,  whereas  to  talk  is  to  utter  words  consecutively ;  so 
a  man  may  be  able  to  speak  without  being  able  to  talk. 
Speak  is  also  more  formal  in  meaning :  as,  to  speak  before 
an  audience ;  while  talk  implies  a  conversational  manner 
of  speaking. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  utter  orally  and  articulate- 
ly; express  with  the  voice;  enunciate. 

And  thei  seide,  "That  he  is,  for  this  thre  dayes  he  spake 

no speche,  neneuer shall «pei«worde."      „„,„..„, 

"        '  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  94. 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him. 

Job  III  loi 

2.  To  declare;  utter;  make  known  by  speech; 
tell,  announce,  or  express  in  uttered  words. 

Grant  unto  thy  servants  that  with  all  boldness  they 
may  speak  thy  word.  ■*""  '^-  ^• 

One  that,  to  speak  the  truth. 
Had  all  those  excellencies  that  our  books 
Have  only  f  eign'd.  .,  -  ^  t  •«    .  , 

MidtUeUm,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  1. 1. 
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I  am  come  to  speak 
Thy  praises.  Bryant,  Hymn  to  Death. 

3.  To  use  in  oral  utterance ;  express  one's  self 
in  the  speech  or  tongue  of:  as,  a  person  may 
read  a  language  which  he  cannot  speak. 

The  Arabic  language  is  spoke  very  little  north  of  Aleppo. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L 164. 

4.  To  accost  or  address  in  speech ;  specifically 
(naut.),  to  accost  at  sea;  hail  and  hold  com- 
munication with  by  the  voice,  as  a  passing  ves- 
sel. 

About  six  bells,  that  is  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  saw  a 
sail  on  our  larboard  bow.  1  was  very  desirous,  like  every 
new  sailor,  to  speak  her. 

R.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  10. 

5.  To  say,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing;  use 
as  a  form  of  speech. 

A  beavle  of  ladyes  is  spoken  figuratively  for  a  company 
or  troupe :  the  terme  is  taken  of  Larkes. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April,  Glosse, 

6.  To  produce  bjr  means  or  as  aresult  of  speech ; 
bring  about  or  into  being  by  utterance;  call 
forth. 

They  sung  how  God  spoke  out  the  World's  vast  Ball ; 
From  K^othing  and  from  No  where  call'd  forth  All. 

Cowley,  David  eis,  i. 

7.  To  mention  as;  speak  of  as  being;  call. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Mayst  thou  live  ever  spoken  our  protector ! 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  v.  8. 

8.  To  make  known  as  if  by  speech ;  give  speak- 
ing evidence  of;  indicate;  show  to  be;  de- 
clare. 

Whatever  his  reputed  parents  be. 

He  hath  a  mind  that  speaks  him  right  and  noble. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  U 
And  for  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence. 

Jfflto»,P.  L.,viii.lO]. 
Eleanor's  countenance  was  dejected,  yet  sedate ;  and  its 
composure  spoke  her  inured  to  all  the  gloomy  objects  to 
which  they  were  advancing. 

Jane  Austen,  I4orthanger  Abbey,  xxiv. 

To  speak  a  ship.  See  def.  4,  above.— To  speak  dag- 
gers. See  dagger^ .—  To  BPeak  (a  person)  fair,  to  address 
in  fair  or  pleasing  terms ;  speak  to  in  a  friendly  way. 

Oh  run,  dear  friend,  and  bring  the  lord  Philaster !  speak 
him  fair;  call  him  prince ;  do  him  all  the  courtesy  you 
can.  Beau,  and  Fl. ,  Philaster,  v.  3. 

To  speak  for,  to  establish  a  claim  to  by  prior  assertion ; 
ask  or  engage  in  advance:  s&,  we  have  fl^o^en /or  seats; 
she  is  already  spoken  for. —  To  speak  one's  mind,  to  ex- 
press one's  opinion,  especially  with  emphasis. 

The.  Romans  had  a  time  once  every  year,  when  their 
Slaves  might  freely  speake  their  minds. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst, 
To  speal:  out,  to  utter  openly;  proclaim  baldly. 
But  strait  I'l  make  his  Dumbness  find  a  Tongue 
To  speak  out  his  imposture,  and  thy  wrong. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  164. 
=Syn.  Tell,  state,  etc.    See  sayK 
speakable  (spe'ka-bl),  a.     [<  speak  +  -able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  spoken;  fit  to  be  uttered. 

The  other,  .  .  .  heaping  oaths  upon  oaths,  .  .  .  most 
horrible  and  not  speakaite,  was  rebuked  of  an  honest 
man.  Ascham,  Toxophilus,  L 

Z\.  Having  the  power  of  speech.     [Bare.] 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say 
How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute? 

MUton,  P.  L,  ix.  663. 

speaker  (spe'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  speker,  spekere 
(=  OFries.  spreker  (in  forspreker)  =  D.  MLG. 
spreker=  OHG.  sprdhhari,  sprdchari,  sprehhari, 
sprehheri,  sprechari,  MHG.  sprechsere,  sprecher, 
G.  sprecher,  a  speaker);  <  speak  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  speaks  or  utters  words ;  one  who  talks 
or  converses;  one  who  makes  a  speech  or  an 
address;  specifically,  one  who  engages  in  or 
practises  public  speaking. 

Thei  seyn  also  that  Abraham  was  Frend  to  God,  and 
that  Moyses  was  f  amileer  spekere  with  God. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  136. 

Bearers  far  more  strange  of  the  Roman  name,  though  no 
speakers  of  the  Roman  tongue,  are  there  in  special  abun- 
dance. jB.  a.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  87. 

2.  Aproclaimer;  a  publisher.     [Rare.] 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2.  70. 

3.  [cap.]  The  title  of  the  presiding  officer  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  lower  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures in  the  United  States,  and  in  British  colo- 
nial legislatures;  also  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  Great  Britain  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  elected  in  each  Parliament  from  its  members,  with 
the  royal  concurrence,  generally  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics, and  may  preside  in  successive  Parliaments  of  opposite 
political  character.  His  powers  (which  have  been  much 
diminished  in  the  course  of  time)  are  limited  to  the  pres- 
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ervation  of  order  and  the  regulation  of  debate  under  the        It  hath  also  four  spmnes  to  her  paps, 
rales  of  the  House,  the  use  of  the  casting-vote  in  case  of  Topidl,  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  38. 

ane<iualdiyision,3ndspeakingingeneralcommittee,  The  gDearl  (sper),  ».    i<UY,.  spere,  f\.  speres,  speren, 


Speaker  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatlves  (as  also  in  \ 
State  legislatures)  is  usually  a  leader  of  the  party  having 
a  majority  of  the  members,  and  has,  in  addition  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  British  Speaker,  the  power  of  appointing  all  com- 
mittees, and  the  right,  as  a  member,  of  participating  in 
general  debate  after  calling  another  member  to  the  chair, 
and  of  voting  on  all  questions— rights  exercised,  however, 
only  on  important  occasions.  He  is  thus  in  a  position  to 
control  the  course  of  legislation  to  an  important  extent^ 
and  the  office  is  consequently  regarded  as  of  great  power 
and  influence. 

I  hear  that  about  twelve  of  the  Lords  met  and  had  cho- 
sen my  Lord  Manchester  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Pepys,  Diary,  April  26, 1660. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  Shaker  of  the  Tudor  reigns  is 
in  very  much  the  same  position  as  the  Chancellor  in  the 
I^per  House ;  he  is  the  manager  of  business  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  and  probably  the  nominee  either  of  the  king 
himself  or  of  the  chancellor. 

StvXbi,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  272. 

Not  only  that  the  Standing  Committees  are  the  most 
essential  machinery  of  our  governmental  system,  but  also 
that  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
most  powerful  functionary  of  that  system. 

W.  WOeon,  Cong.  Gov.,  p.  lOS. 

4.  A  title,  and  hence  a  general  name,  for  a 
book  containing  selections  for  practice  in  dec- 
lamation, as  at  school.     [U.  S.J 

speakership  (^e'k6r-ship),  n.  [<  speaker  + 
shipJ]  The  office  of  Speaker  in  a  legislative 
hody. 

speaking  (spe'Mng),  p.  a.  Adapted  to  inform 
or  impress  as  if  by  speech;  forcibly  expressive 
or  suggestive ;  animated  or  vivid  in  appear- 
ance :  as,  a  peaking  likeness ;  spealdng  ges- 
tures. 

A  representation  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  actual 
world,  but  closer  to  thought,  more  speaMv^  and  signifi- 
cant, more  true  than  nature  and  life  itself.  •/.  Caird, 
The  smallness  of  Spalato,  as  compared  with  the  great- 
ness of  ancient  Salona,  is  &meaking  historical  lesson. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  172. 
Speaking  demurrer,  in  law,  a  demurrer  which  alleges 
or  suggests  a  fact  which  to  be  available  would  require 
evidence,  and  which  therefore  cannot  avail  on  demurrer. 

speakingly  (spe'king-li),  adv.  In  a  speaking 
manner ;  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  speech; 
very  expressively. 

A  Mute  is  one  that  acteth  speakingly. 

And  yet  sayes  nothing.     Brome,  Antipodes,  v.  4. 

speaking-maclline  (spe'king-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
mechanical  contrivance  for  producing  articu- 
late sounds  automatically ;  a  speaking  automa- 
ton. 

Kempelen's  andKratzenstein's  speaHng-macMne,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century ;  the  epeaUng-macMrw  made 
by  Fabermann  of  Vienna,  closely  imitating  the  human 
voice.  Encye.  Brit.,  XV.  208. 

speaking-trumpet  (spe'king-trum"pet),  n.  A 
trumpet-shaped  instrument  by  which  the  sound 
of  the  human 
voice  is  rein- 
forced so  that 
it  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  dis- 
tance or  above 
other  sounds, 
as  in  hailing 
ships  at  sea  or 
giving  orders  at 
a  fire.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  speaking- 
trumpet  is  the  badge  of  the  oflcer  of  the  deck 
at  sea. 

speaking-tnbe  (spe'king-tub),  n.  A  tube  of 
sheet-tin,  gutta-percha,  or  other  material,  serv- 


SpeakiDE^-trumpet 
6,  bell ;  c,  mouthpiece ; 


d,  Tint 


for  a  band  by  whicb  the  trumpet  may  1 
attached  to  the  person. 


Huntine-s 
15th  or  16th 


<  AS.  spere  =  OS.  sper  =  OPries.  sper,  spin  = 
MD.  spere,  D.  speer  =  MLG.  sper,  spere  =  OHG. 
MHa.  sper,  G.  speer  (>  OF.  espier)  =  Icel.  spjor, 
pi.,  =  Dan.  spier,  a  spear  (the  L.  sparus,  a 
small  missile  weapon,  dart,  hunting-spear,  is 
prob.  <  Teut.) ;  perhaps  akin  to 
spar,  a  beam,  bar:  see  spari. 
In  d.ef .  7  prols.  confused  with 
spirel.]  1.  A  weapon  consist- 
ing of  a  penetrating  head  at- 
tached to  a  long  shaft  of  wood, 
designed  to  be  thrust  by  or 
launched  from  the  hand  at  an 
enemy  or  at  game.  Spears  have 
been  used  as  warlike  weapons  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  were  the  princi- 
pal reliance  of  many  ancient  armies, 
as  those  of  the  Greeks,  while  in  others 
they  were  used  coordinately  with  the 
bow  and  the  sword.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  the  bayonet  in  modern  ar- 
mies, though  some  use  is  still  made  of 
spears,  of  which  javelins  and  lances 
are  lighter,  and  pikes  heavier,  forms. 
Compare  cuts  under  iayonet  and  pike. 
Whan  thei  were  ouer,  thei  smyten 
in  a-monge  hem  so  vigorously  that 
oon  myght  here  the  crassinge  of  ^eres  half  a  myle  longe. 
Jlferii»{B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  155. 

They  shaU  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spea/rs  into  pruninghooks.  Isa.  ii.  4. 

2.  A  man  armed  with  a  spear;  a  spearman. 
Earl  Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knife's  haft  hard  against  the  board. 
And  call'd  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his  spears. 

Tennyson,  Geraint 

8.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbed 
tines,  generally  three  or  four,  used  for  stab- 
bing fish  and  other  animals;  a  fish -gig. — 4.  An 
iastrument  like  or  suggestive  of  an  actual  spear, 
as  some  articles  of  domestic  or  mechanical  use, 
one  of  the  long  pieces  fixed  transversely  to 
the  beam  or  body  of  ehevaux-de-frise,  in  some 
parts  of  England  a  bee's  sting,  etc. — 5.  One  of 
the  pieces  of  timber  which  together  form  the 
main  rod  of  the  Cornish  pumping-engine. — 6. 
The  feather  of  a  horse.  Also  called  the  streak 
of  the  spear,  it  is  a  mark  in  the  neck  or  near  the 
shoulder  of  some  barbs,  which  is  reckoned  a  sure  sign  of 
a  good  horse. 

7.  A  spire:  now  used  only  of  the  stalks  of 
grasses :  as,  a  spear  of  wheat. 

Tell  me  the  motes,  dust,  sands,  and  speares 
Of  corn,  when  Summer  shakes  his  eares. 

Herrick,  To  Find  God. 
The  speare  or  steeple  of  which  ohurohe  was  flred  by 
lightening. 

Lambarde,  Perambulation  (1596),  p.  287.    (Halliwell.) 

Holy  spear.  Same  as  holy  lance.  See  laneei-, — Spear 
pyntes,  a  variety  of  marcasite.— Spear  Side,  occasionally 
spear  half,  a  phrase  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  male 
li^e  of  a  family,  in  contradistinction  to  distaff  or  spindle 
side  (or  half),  the  female  line.     See  distaff  side,  under 


spearmint 

carp-sucker,  also  called  sailfish,  skimhaek,  and 
(HaZliwdl.)  quittback.  It  is  common  from  the  Mississippi 
valley  to  Chesapeake  Bay.— S.  The  bill-flsh, 
Tetrapturus  albidus,  belonging  to  the  family 
JSisUophoridse.,  or  sailflshes.  The  dorsal  fln  is  low 
or  moderately  developed,  and  the  ventrals  are  represented 


A  King  who  by  the  spindle-side  sprang  from  both  Wil- 
liam and  Cerdic,  but  who  by  the  spea/r-side  had  nothing 
to  do  with  either. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  168. 

To  sell  under  the  speart,  to  sell  by  auction :  from  the 
ancient  Eoman  practice  of  setting  a  spear  (Aasta)  in  the 
ground  at  an  auction,  originally  as  a  sign  of  the  sale  of 
military  booty. 

My  lords  the  senators 
Are  soldioT  slaves,  their  wives  for  bondwomen, .  .  . 
And  all  their  goods,  under  the  speaft,  at  outcry. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii. 


ing  to  convey  the  voice  to  a  distance,  as  from  gpear^  (sper),  v.    [<  spear^,  «.]    I.  trans.   To 

one  building  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  a      •  '  "  — ''^' '    " 

building  to  another,  as  from  an  upper  floor  to 
the  street-door,  or  from  the  rooms  of  a  hotel  to 
the  office,  it  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  an 
annunciator,  and  is  usually  fitted  at  each  end  with  a  whis- 
tle for  calling  attention._ 

speaking-voice  (spe'ldng-vois),  n.  The  kind 
of  voice  used  in  spealdng :  opposed  to  singing- 
voice,  or  the  kind  of  voice  used  in  singing. 
The  singing-voice  and  the  speaking-voice  differ  in  several 
respects :  (a)  in  pitch  and  inflection,  which  are  arbitrary 
in  singing,  but  conformed  to  the  thought  in  speaking ;  (6) 


pierce  or  strike  with  a  spear  or  similar  weapon: 
as,  to  spear  fish. 

The  [Australian]  youngsters  generally  celebrated  the 
birth  of  a  lamb  by  spearing  it. 

C.  Beade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  Ii. 

The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  spear'd  by 

the  shrike.  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  i. 

II.  inlrans.  To  shoot  into  a  long  stem 
minate,  as  barley.    See  spire^. 

The  single  blade  [of  wheat]  spears  first  into  three,  then 
into  five  or  more  side-shoots.  Science,  VII.  174. 


Spear-fish  {Teirafiurus  albidus). 

only  by  spines.  It  inhabits  American  waters  as  far  north 
as  New  England  in  summer,  and  is  not  seldom  taken  in 
the  sword-fishery.  In  tropical  seas  its  horizon  is  about  100 
fathoms  deep.  The  spear-fish  is  related  to  the  sword-flsh 
(though  of  another  family),  and  has  a  sunilar  beak  or 
sword.  It  attains  a  length  of  six  or  eight  feet  In  the 
West  Indies  its  Spanish  name  is  aguja.  Compaie  cut 
under  sailflsh. 

spear-flower  (sper'flou"6r),  n.  A  tree  or  shrub 
of  the  large  tropical  and  subtropical  genus 
Ardisia  of  the  Myrsinex.  The  species  are  mostly 
handsome  with  white  or  red  flowers  and  pea-form  fruit, 
often  blue.  The  name  translates  Ardisia,  which  alludes 
to  the  sharp  segments  of  the  calyx. 

spear-foot  (sper'fut),  n.  The  off  or  right  hind 
foot  of  a  horse. 

spear-grass  (sper'gras),  n.  1.  A  name  of  va- 
rious species  of  AgrosUs,  bent-grass,  of  Agropy- 
rum  repens,  quitch-grass,  of  Alopeeurus agresUs, 
foxtail,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  grasses. 
The  spear-grass  of  Shiucspere,  according  to  EUacombe, 
is  the  quitch-grass ;  according  to  Prior,  it  is  the  common 
reed,  Phragmttes  commwras.    [Old  or  prov.  Eng.] 

To  tickle  our  noses  with  spear-grass  to  make  them 
bleed.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iL  4.  340. 

3.  The  June-grass,  or  Kentucky  blue-grass,  Poa 
pratensis  (see  cut  under  Poa) ;  also  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  p.  annua  is  the  low  or  annual  spear- 
grass.  It  is  so  called  from  the  lance-shaped  spikelets. 
(See  meadme-grass.)  The  name  is  said  to  be  applied 
also  to  the  porcupine-grass,  on  account  of  its  awns. 
[U.  S.)     • 

3.  In  New  Zealand,  a  name  of  one  or  two  plants 
of  the  umbelliferous  genus  Adphylla:  so  called 
from  their  long  grass-like  leaflets,  which  have 
hard  and  sharp  points. 

spear-hand  (sper'hand),  n.  The  right  hand  or 
the  right  side,  as  distinguished  from  the  shield- 
hand. 

spear-head  (sper'hed),  n.  The  head  of  a  spear. 
It  is  always  pointed,  and  of  iron  or  steel  among  people 
who  know  the  use  of  iron,  but  anciently  of  bronze,  and 
among  some  savage  peoples  of  Stone,  bone,  or  the  like.  The 
form  varies  from  that  of  a  long  double-edged  blade  which 
with  its  socket  is  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  as  was  com- 
mon in  throwing-spears  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  to  the 
head  of  the  fourteenth-century  lance,  which  was  a  mere 
pointing  of  the  wooden  shaft  with  steel  and  only  a  few 
inches  in  length.  The  spear-head  is  often  barbed,  some- 
times serrated  or  wavy,  etc.  Compare  coronal,  2,  also 
pUurn,  lancet,  javelin. 

spear-hook  (sper'huk),  n.  Same  as  spring-hook 

spear-javelin  (sper'^av'^lin),  n.  Same  as  fro- 
mea,  1. 

spear-leafed  lily.    See  My,  1. 

spear-lily  (sper'lil"i),  n.  A  plant  of  one  of 
three  species  of  the  Australian  genus  Boryan- 
thes  of  the  AmarylUdese.  it  has  partly  the  habit 
of  Agave,  having  a  cluster  of  over  one  hundred  sword- 
shaped  leaves  at  the  base/an  erect  stem,  in  D.  excelsa  from 
10  to  18  feet  high,  with  a  dense  terminal  head  of  red  flow- 
ers. The  leaves  of  that  species  contain  a  fiber  suitable 
for  rope-  and  paper-making. 

spearman  (sper'man),  n. ;  pi.  spearmen  (-men). 
[<ME.  sperman;  ^'spear^  +  man.']  1.  One  who 
uses  or  is  armed  with  a  spear;  especially,  a  sol- 
dier whose  spear  is  his  principal  weapon.  Com' 
pare    lancer,    lans- 


ger- 


In  succession  of  tones,  the  tones  of  music  bemg  discrete,  gpear^t  (sper),  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  speer^. 
whilethoseof  speech  are  concrete;  (0)  in  tinie  and  em-  gpear-billed  (sper'bild),  a.      Having  a  long, 
phasis,  which  in  music  are  more  arbitrary  and  less  con-  ''^.^"'t""  __  j  \.if.__  t,:ii    -u.  •  ^  ^' 


formed  to  the  thought  than  in  speech.  So  great  is  the 
diflerence  that  many  persons  who  have  a  good  voice  for 
one  use  have  a  very  poor  voice  for  the  other. 

speal^  (spel),  n.    Same  as  spell^,  spilP. 

speal^t,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  spall'^. 

speal-bone  (spel'bon),  n.  The  shoulder-blade. 
—Reading  me  speal-hone,  scapulimancy ;  divination 
by  means  of  a  shoulder-blade.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prun.  Cult., 
1. 125.    Compare  spatvjlamaney. 

spean  (spen),  n.     [<  ME.  spene,  <  AS.  spana, 


straight,  and  sharp  bill,  beak,  or  rostrum:  as! 

the  spear-billed  grebes  of  the  genus  Mchmo- 

phorus.    See  cut  under  JEehmophorus.    Coues. 
spear-dog  (sper'dog),  n.    The  common  piked 

dog-flsh^gttaZMS  acanthias  or  Acanthias  vulgaris. 

[Local,  Eng.] 
spearer  (sper'6r),  M.    [<  «peari -t- -erl.]    1.  One 

who  spears. —  2.  A  person  armed  with  a  spear, 

whether  for  war  or  for  ceremony 


teat,  udder;  cf.  spawon,  wean :  aeespane.]    An  spear-fish  (sper'fish),  ».    1.  A catostomoid  fish 
animal's  teat.     [Old  and  prov.  Eng.]  of  the  genus  Carpiodes,  C.  cypnnus,  a  kind  of 


Wily  as  an  eel  that  stirs 

the  mud 
Thick  overhead,  so  baf- 
fling spearman  s  thrust. 
Browning,  King  and 
[Book,  II.  162. 

2.  A  book-name  for 
any  leaf-beetle  of 
the  genus  Dory- 
phora.  The  Colo- 
rado potato-beetle, 
D.  deeemlineata,  is 
the  ten-lined  spear- 
man. See  cut  un- 
der beetle. 

spearmint  (sper'- 
mint),  n.  [Said  to 
be  a  corruption  of 
spire-mint,  with  ref . 
to  the  pyramidal  in- 
florescence.]      An 


Spearmint  {Mentha  virr'ilis),  up- 
per part  of  the  stem  with  the  inflores- 
cence,    a,  a  flower. 


spearmint 

aromatic  plant,  Mentha  viridis,  the  common  gar- 
den-mint, or  mint  proper,  it  is  known  chiefly  In 
gardens,  or  as  an  escape  from  them,  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  is  suspected  to  be  a  garden  or  accidental  variety  o( 
Jf.  gylveatm.  Its  properties  are  those  of  peppermint,  and 
it  yields  an  oil  like  that  of  the  latter,  but  with  a  more 
pleasant  flavor.—  Spirit  of  spearmint.    See  spirit. 

spear-nail  (sper'nal),  n.  A  form  of  nail  with  a 
spear-shaped  point. 

spear-plate  (sper'plat),  n.  Same  as  strapping- 
plate. 

spear-tllistle  (sper'this"l),  n.   See  thistle. 

spear-widgeon  (sper'wii"on),  n.  1.  The  red- 
breasted  merganser,  Mergus  serrator.  Also 
called  shelduck. —  3.  The  goosander,  Mergus 
merganser.     [Irish  in  both  uses.] 

spearwood  (sper'wiid),  n.  One  of  two  Austra- 
lian trees,  Eucalyptus  Doratoxylon  in  the  south- 
west, and  Aeacia  Doratoxylon  in  the  interior,  or 
the  wood  of  the  same,  sought  by  the  natives  for 
spear-shafts. 

Spearwort  (sper'wSrt),  n.  [<  ME.  spereworte, 
sperewiirt,(.  AS.  sperewyrt,<.  spere,  spear, H-  wyrt, 
wort:  see  spea'A  and  wort'-.']  The  name  or 
several  species  of  crowfoot  or  Ranunculus  with 
lance-shaped  leaves.  S.  Mngua,  the  greater  spear- 
wort, is  found  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia ;  R.  Flwm- 
imda,  the  lesser  spearwort  (also  called  hanewort),  through 
the  north  temperste  zone ;  if.  ophioglossifoliua,  the  snake's- 
tongue  or  adoer's-tongue  spearwort,  in  southwestern  Eu- 
rope; S.  amMgem  <fi.  aUsmmfdHut),  the  watei-plantain 
spearwort,  in  North  America, 

speat,  n.    Same  as  spate. 

speave,  v.  t.    A  dialectal  form  of  spay'^. 

spec^  (spek),  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
speculation. 

They  said  what  a  wery  gen'rous  thing  it  was  o'  them  to 
have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  to  charge  nothing  at 
all  for  costs  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  zxxiv. 

spec.2  In  nat.  hist.,  an  abbreviation  of  speci- 
men: with  a  plural  specs.,  sometimes  specc. 
Compare  sp. 

specet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  spioe^. 

special  (spesh'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ipedal, 
speciall,  speciale,  specyal,  specyalle,  <  OF.  special, 
especial,  P.  special  =  Pr.  special,  especial  =  8p. 
especial  =  Pg.  especial  =  It.  speziale,  special,  < 
L.  specialis,  belonging  to  a  species,  particular, 
<  species,  kind,  species:  see  species.  Doublet, 
especial.^  I,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spe- 
cies or  sort;  of  a  particular  kind  or  character; 
distinct  from  other  kinds ;  specifically  charac- 
teristic. 

Crist  1  kepe  us  out  of  harme  and  hate, 
For  thin  hooli  spirit  so  special. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  67. 

A  spedal  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species. 

Watts,  Logic,  I.  iii.  §  3. 

A  certain  order  of  artistic  culture  should  be  adopted, 
answering  to  the  order  of  development  of  the  special  sen- 
sibilities and  faculties  concerned. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  S53. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  or  more  of  a  kind ; 
peculiar  to  an  individual  or  a  set ;  not  general ; 
particular;  individual. 

He  spekis  thus  in  his  speciaU  spell. 
And  of  this  matere  makis  he  mynde. 

York  Plays,  p.  471. 

For  the  question  in  hand,  whether  the  commandments 
of  God  In  Scripture  be  general  or  special,  it  skilleth  not. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iiL  7. 

The  special  charm  of  Oxford  for  Shelley  lay  in  the  com- 
parative freedom  of  the  student's  life. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  66. 

3.  Peculiar  or  distinct  of  the  kind;  of  excep- 
tional character,  amount,  degree,  or  the  like; 
especially  distinguished;  express;  particular. 

Thei  suflfre  no  Cristene  man  entre  in  to  that  Place,  but 
zit  it  be  of  specyalle  grace  of  the  Soudan. 

MandemHe,  Travels,  p.  66. 

Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  gped^  wonder? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  112. 

It  is  a  fair  and  sensible  paper,  not  of  speaial  originality 
or  brilliancy.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  L 

Other  groups  of  phenomena  require  special  study. 

H.  peruser,  Study  of  Sooiol.,  p.  382. 

4.  Specifically,  limited  as  to  function,  opera- 
tion, or  purpose ;  designed  for  specific  applica- 
tion or  service ;  acting  for  a  limited  time  or  in 
a  restricted  manner;  not  general  of  the  kind 
named:  as,  spemal  legislation;  special  plead- 
ing; a  fecial  agent,  constable,  or  correspon- 
dent ;  special  employment ;  a  special  dictionary. 

Too  all  his  ost  he  gave  a  speciall  charge, 
Ayenst  that  day  that  he  shuld  flght  alone. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3221. 

To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is. 
Being  ordain'd  his  gpMMrf  governor. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  l  1.  171. 
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Estate  tall  Bpecial.  See  estate.— Heir  special.  See 
Aetr.— Special  act.  See  statute.— Special  administra- 
tor, an  administrator  appointed  without  full  powers  of 
administration,  but  for  some  special  purpose,  as  to  col- 
lect and  hold  assets  and  pay  urgent  debts  pending  a  con- 
test as  to  the  probate  of  a  will.  Also  called  a  temporary 
adminiOraJtor,  a  eoUector,  or  an  adminislrator  ad  eoUigeny 
dum.— Special  agent,  an  agent  authorized  to  transact 
in, the  service  or  interest  of  his  principal  only  a  particu- 
lar transaction  or  a  particular  kind  of  business,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  ge-neral  agent :  as,  a  special  agent  of  the 
revenue  department. — Special  anatomy.  See  anatomy. 
—  Special  assignment.  See  partnal  assignment,  under 
parttoZ.— Special  bail.  See  laU^,  3.— Special  baUiff, 
bastard,  case.  See  the  nouns.— Special  carrier. 
See  carrier'^,  2. —  Special  commission,  in  law,  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  issued  by  the  crown  to  the 
judges  for  the  trial  of  specified  cases.—  Special  consta- 
ble, contract,  damages,  demurrer,  deposit,  edict, 
homology,  hospital,  injunction,  Issue,  jury,  license, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Special  linear  complex,  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  the  lines  of  space  that  cut  a  given  line. — 
Special  logic,  the  rules  for  thinking  concerning  a  certain 
kind  of  objects. 

Such  special  logics  only  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  a  de- 
terminate matter  or  object  of  science,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  presupposed,  must  be  treated,  the  conditions 
which  regulate  the  certainty  of  inferences  in  that  matter, 
and  the  methods  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
constructed  into  a  scientific  whole. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iii. 

Special  orders,  paper,  partner,  plea,  pleader,  plead- 
ing, properts^  providence,  retainer,  sessions,  stat- 
ute, tall,  verdict,  etc.  See  the  nouns.- Special  trust, 
an  active  trust;  a  trust  which  involves  specific  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  trustee,  as  distinguished  from  a  general  or 
naked  trmt,  in  which  he  holds  only  a  legal  title  and  it  may 
be  possession,  but  the  entire  right  of  disposal  is  in  the 
beneficiary. =Syn.  Special,  Especial,  Particular,  Peculiar, 
Specific.  Special  is  more  common  than  especial,  which 
has  the  same  meaning ;  but  especially  is  for  rhythmical 
reasons  (because  it  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  dependent  clause,  where  usually  an  unaccented 
particle  occurs,  and  where,  therefore,  a  word  with  an  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  is  instinctively  avoided)  much 
more  common  than  specially.  The  special  comes  under 
the  qeneral,  as  the  particular  comes  under  the  special.  A 
fecial  favor  is  one  that  is  more  than  ordinary ;  a  parties 
Zflw*  favor  is  still  more  remarkable ;  9.  peculiar  ts.yat  comes 
very  closely  home.  When  we  speak  of  any  particidar 
thing,  we  distinguish  It  from  all  others ;  when  we  speak 
of  a  specific  fault  in  one's  character,  we  name  it  with  exact- 
ness;  a  special  law  is  one  that  is  made  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose or  a  peculiar  case ;  a  specific  law  is  either  one  that  we 
name  exactly  or  one  that  names  offenses,  etc.,  exactly. 

II.  w.  1.  A  special  or  particular  person  or 
thing.  Specifically- (a)  A  particular  thing ;  a  particu- 
lar. 

Thir  's  all  the  specials  I  of  speake. 
Raid  of  the  Reidsunre  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  138). 
(&t)  A  private  companion ;  a  paramour  or  concubine. 

Specyal,  concubyne,  the  womann  (speciall  or  leman). 
Concubina.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  468. 

Syr  Roger  of  Donkester, 
That  was  her  owne  speciall. 
Z/yUtt  Genu  qfRobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  123). 

2.  A  person  or  thing  appointed  or  set  apart  for 
a  special  purpose  or  occasion,  as  a  constable,  a 
raU way-train,  an  examination,  a  dispatch,  etc. : 
as,  they  traveled  by  special  to  Chicago ;  the  spe- 
cials were  called  out  to  quell  the  riot. 

What  are  known  as  specials  are  being  held  this  week. 
These  are  for  men  who  partially  failed  at  the  last  regular 
examinations.  Lancet,  1890,  II.  796. 

In  special,  in  a  special  manner ;  especially ;  particularly. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Se  that  thow  in  special 
Kequere  noght  that  is  ageyns  hire  nam. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  901. 
But  yf  vertue  and  nurture  were  withe  alle ; 
To  yow  therfore  I  speke  in  specyaile. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1. 

specialisation,  specialise.  See  specialization, 
specialise. 

specialism  (spesh'al-izm),  n.  [<  special  +  -ism.'] 
Devotion  to  a  special  branch  or  division  of  a 
general  subject  or  pursuit;  the  characteristic 
pursuit  or  theme  of  a  specialist;  restriction  to 
a  specialty.     [Recent.] 

Special  hospitals  and  specialism  in  medical  practice  are 
in  danger  of  being  carried  too  far.    JLaruxt,  1889,  II.  1049. 
All  spedttlism  of  study,  one-sidedness  of  view,  and  divi- 
sion of  labor  is  dangerous  [according  to  Comte]. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  259. 

specialist  (spesh'al-ist),  n.  [<  special  +  -ist.] 
A  person  who  devotes  himself  to  a  particular 
branch  of  a  profession,  science,  or  art ;  one  who 
has  a  special  knowledge  of  some  particular 
subject:  thus,  ophthalmologists,  neurologists, 
or  gynecologists  are  specialists  in  medicine. 
Specialists  are  the  coral-insects  that  build  up  a  reef. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-table,  ill. 

specialistic  (spesh-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  specialist 
+  -Jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  specialist  or  spe- 
cialism.    [Recent.] 

The  learned  specialistic  mind  takes  in  the  facts  of  one  or 
two  creeds  or  departments.     Atheneeum,  No.  3273,  p.  87. 

speciality  (spesh-i-al'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  specialities 
(-tiz).  [<  OF.  speciaUte,  especialite,  P.  sp4cia- 
liti  =  Sp.  especialidad  =  Pg.  espedalidade  =  It. 
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spegialitct  ( >  D.  specialiteit  =  GL  specialitdt  =  Sw. 
Dan.  spedalitet),  <  L.  specialita(t-)s,  particular- 
ity, peculiarity,  <  specialis,  particular,  special: 
see  special.  Cf.  specialty,  a  doublet  of  special- 
ity, as  personalty,  realty,  etc.,  are  of  personal- 
ity, reality,  etc.]  1.  A  special  characteristic 
or  attribute ;  a  distinctive  feature,  property,  or 
quality ;  a  condition  or  circumstance  especially 
distinguishing  a  class  or  an  individual.  [In  this 
abstract  sense  speciality  is  preferable  to  the  form  specialty, 
on  the  analogy  of  personality,  reality,  and  other  words  01 
similar  tenor  as  related  to  persormlty,  realty,  etc.  The 
distinction,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  accidental ;  the  synco- 
pated form,  in  these  pairs,  is  more  vernacular,  the  lull 
form  more  recent  and  artificial.] 

It  is  the  speciality  of  all  vice  to  be  selfishly  indifferent 
to  the  injurious  consequences  of  our  actions,  even  ...  to 
those  nearest  to  us.       P.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  32. 

The  specialities  of  nature,  chiefiy  mental,  which  we  see 
produced,  .  .  .  must  be  ascribed  almost  wholly  to  direct 
equilibration.  H.  Spemxr,  Prin.  of  BioL,  §  170. 

2.  A  special  matter  or  thing;  a  characteristic 
or  distinctive  object,  pursuit,  diversion,  opera- 
tion, product,  or  the  like ;  a  specialty.  See  spe- 
cialty, 6. 

The  speciality  of  the  sport  was  to  see  how  some  for  his 
slackness  had  a  good  bob  with  the  bag. 
Laneham,  quoted  in  Strntt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  191. 

The  small  State  of  Ehode  Island,  whose  speciality  has  al- 
ways been  the  manufacture  of  ordnance. 

Crnnte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  1. 187. 

specialization  (spesh'^al-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  spe- 
cialize +  -aUon.]  1.  'She  act  or  process  of  spe- 
cializing; a  making  or  fixing  of  special  differ- 
ences or  requirements ;  differentiation. 

In  the  history  of  Law  the  most  important  early  speciali- 
sation is  that  which  separates  what  a  man  ought  to  do 
from  what  he  ought  to  know. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  18. 

3.  The  state  of  being  or  becoming  specialized; 
a  condition  of  fixed  or  developed  differentiation, 
as  of  parts,  organs,  or  individuals,  with  refer- 
ence to  form,  appearance,  function,  etc. 

That  there  is  [in  women]  ...  a  mental  spedaMzoittmi 
joined  with  the  bodilj^  specialization  is  undeniable ;  and 
this  mental  spedalization,  though  primarily  related  to  the 
rearing  of  offspring,  affects  in  some  degree  the  conduct  at 
large.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  375. 

3.  In  Mol.,  that  evolutionary  process  whereby 
parts  or  organs  primitively  indifferent  or  of 
common  character  become  differentiated  in 
form  or  function  (usually  in  both) ;  also,  the 
result  of  such  process  or  course  of  develop- 
ment; adaptive  modification.  The  most  exact 
synonym  is  differentiation  (which  see).  It  is  common  to 
say  differentiation  of  structure,  but  ^edalization  of  func- 
tion, giving  to  the  former  word  a  morphological  and  to 
the  latter  a  physiological  significance.  Since,  however, 
change  of  form  almost  always  implies  change  in  use  of 
the  parts  thus  modified  in  adaptation  to  different  pur- 
poses, the  two  words  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end, 
and  may  be  interchanged.  The  whole  course  of  biological 
evolution  is  from  the  most  general  to  some  particular 
form  and  function,  or  from  that  which  is  simple,  primi- 
tive, indifferent,  and  low  in  the  scale  of  organization  to 
that  which  is  a  complex  of  particulars  and  thus  highly 
organized.  Such  specialization  is  expressed  both  in  the 
structure  of  any  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants,  regarded 
as  wholes  to  be  compared  with  other  wholes,  and  in  the 
structure  of  their  several  parts,  organs,  or  tissues,  com- 
pared with  one  another  in  the  same  animal  or  plant,  and 
compared  with  the  corresponding  parts,  organs,  or  tissues 
in  different  animals  and  plants.  The  actual  ways  in  which 
or  means  by  which  specialization  is  known  or  supposed 
to  be  effected  are  among  the  broadest  problems  in  biolbgy. 
See  biological  matter  under  evdluti^yn,  Darwinism,  selec- 
tion, survival,  variation,  spe^des,  ^otoplasm,  m^irphology, 
homology,  analogy,  heredity,  environment,  and  words  of 
like' bearing  on  the  points  in  question. 

All  physiologists  admit  that  the  specialiaation  oi  organs, 
inasmuch  as  they  perform  in  this  state  their  functions 
better,  is  an  advantage  to  each  being. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  122. 

This  [frizzly]  character  of  hair  must  be  a  specialization, 
for  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  it  was  the  attribute  of  the 
common  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVin.  320. 

Also  spelled  spedalisaUon. 
specialize  (spesh'al-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spe- 
ciaUzed,  ppr.  spedaliging.  [=  P.  specialiser; 
as  special  +  -iee."]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  indi- 
vidually or  generieally  special  or  distinct ;  make 
specifically  distinct;  differentiate  from  other 
kinds  in  form,  adaptation,  or  characteristics, 
as  by  a  process  of  physical  development ;  limit 
to  a  particular  kind  of  development,  action,  or 
use.     See  specialization,  3. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  filaments  [of  Dioneea  Museipula] 
is  of  a  specialised  nature,  being  related  to  a  momentary 
touch  rather  than  to  prolonged  pressure. 

Darudn,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  292. 

The  eye  is  a  highly  specialized  organ,  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  important  function  which  it  fulfils. 

'  Stokes,  Light,  p.  90. 

Prudence  may  be  said  to  be  merely  Wisdom  specializefl 
by  the  definite  acceptance  of  Self-interest  as  its  sole  ulti- 
mate end.  H.  Sidgunek,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  304. 
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2t.  To  mention  specially  or  in  detail;  partic- 
ularize; specify. 
Our  Saviour  specialising  and  nominating  the  places. 

Sheldon,  Miracles  (1616),  p.  261. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  in  some  special  way;  pur- 
sue a  special  course  or  direction ;  take  a  spe- 
cific turn  or  bent. 

That  some  cells  have  specialieed  on  the  amoeboid  char- 
acter is  seen  in  the  so-called  myeloplaxes. 

Lancet,  1889,  II.  635. 
Also  spelled  specialise. 
specializer  (spesh'al-i-z6r),  n.    One  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  anything;  a  specialist.     Also 
spelled  specialiser.     The  Nation. 
specially  (spesh'al-i),  adv.     [<  ME.  specially, 
spedalliche;  <  special  +  -ly^.    Doublet  of  e«pe- 
daUy.']     1.  In  a  special  manner;  specifically; 
particularly;  exceptionally;  especially. 
Thay  suld  be  clene  of  euery  vyce, 
And,  epedaUie,  of  Couatyce. 
Lavder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  461. 
The  earth  ...  of  Scripture  generally  is  apedaUy  the 
dry  land.  Dawson,  2(ature  and  the  Bible,  p.  101. 

2.  For  a  particular  reason  or  purpose ;  by  spe- 
cial or  exceptional  action  or  proceeding:  as,  a 
meeting  specially  called ;  an  officer  specially  des- 
ignated. 

The  Latin  tongue  lived  on  in  Britain  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  legions,  but  it  lived  on,  as  it  lives  on  in 
modern  countries,  as  a  book-language  specially  learned. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  124. 

specialty  (spesh'al-ti),  n. ;  pi.  specialties  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  specialte,  <I  OF.  speaialte,  speciaute,  espe- 
cialte,  espedaute,  etc.,  a  more  vernacular  form 
ot  spedaiite,  espedalite,  etc.,  speciality:  see  spe- 
dality.J  1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being 
special  or  particular;  particularity  of  origin, 
cause,  use,  significance,  etc.     [Rare.] 

And  that  they  that  be  ordeynyd  to  sette  messys  bryng 
them  be  ordre  and  continuelly  tyl  alle  be  serued,  and  not 
inordinatly,  And  thorow  aff  eciiion  to  personys  or  by  spe- 
cialte. Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  330. 
It  is  no  denial  of  the  specialty  of  vital  or  psychical  phe- 
nomena to  reduce  them  to  the  same  elementary  motions 
as  those  manifested  in  cosmic  phenomena. 

G.  B.  Lewes,  Frobs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  vi.  §  35. 

2.  The  special  or  distinctive  nature  of  any- 
thing; essence;  principle;  groundwork.  [Eare.] 

The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected. 

Shttk.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3.  78. 

S.  A  special  quality  or  characteristic;  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature ;  a  speciality.  See  special- 
ity, 1. 

The  Last  Supper  at  San  Marco  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  natural  reverence  of  an  artist  of  that  time,  with 
whom  reverence  was  not,  as  one  may  say,  a  specialtif. 

H.  Jamies,  Jr.,  Ti'ans.  Sketches,  p.  298. 

4.  A  special  or  particular  matter  or  thing; 
something  specific  or  exceptional  in  character, 
relation,  use,  or  the  like. 

Acosta  numbreth  diuerse  strange  specialties,  excepted 
from  th^  generall  Bules  of  Natures  wonted  course. 

PwroJias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  872. 

5.  A  special  employment  or  pursuit ;  a  distinct 
occupation  or  division  of  duty  or  interest ;  that 
which  one  does  especially,  either  by  choice  or 
by  assignment. 

As  each  individual  selects  a  special  mode  of  activity  for 
himself,  and  aims  at  improvement  in  that  specialty,  he 
finds  himself  attaining  a  higher  and  still  higher  degree  of 
aptitude  for  it. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Correlation  and  Conserv.  of  Forces,  p.  410. 

6.  A  special  product  or  manufacture;  some- 
thing made  in  a  special  manner  or  form,  or  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  the  producer  or  of  the 
place  of  production :  as,  a  dealer  in  spedalUes; 
also,  an  article  to  which  a  dealer  professes  to 
pay  special  attention  or  care,  or  which  is  al- 
leged to  possess  special  advantages  in  regard 
to  quality,  quantity,  or  price :  as,  fountain-pens 
a  specialty.  See  the  second  quotation  under 
spedality,  2. — 7.  In  law,  an  instrument  under 
seal,  containing  an  express  or  implied  agree- 
ment for  the  payment  of  money.  The  word  has 
also  been  loosely  used  to  include  obligations  or  debts 
upon  recognizance,  judgments  and  decrees,  and  statutes, 
because  these,  being  matter  of  record,  rank  in  solemnity, 
conclusiveness,  and  endurance  with  free  contracts  under 
seal. 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  127. 

All  instruments  under  seal,  of  record,  and  liabilities 

imposed  by  statute,  are  specialties  withiu  the  meaning  of 

the  Stat.  21  James  I.    Wood,  On  Limitation  of  Actions,  §  29. 

specie  (spe'gie  or  -she),  n.  [L.  s^ede,  abl.  of 
species,  kind^  formerly  much  used  m  the  phrase 
in  specie,  in  kind,  in  ML.  in  coin :  see  spedes.'] 
1 .  As  a  Latin  noun,  used  in  the  phrase  in  spe- 
cie :  (a)  In  kind. 

So  a  lion  is  a  perfect  creature  in  himself,  though  it  be 
less  than  that  of  a  boflalo,  or  a  rhinocerote.    They  differ 
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but  in  specie;  either  in  the  kind  is  absolute:  both  have 
their  parts,  and  either  the  whole.   B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

You  must  pay  him  in  specie,  Madam ;  give  him  love  for 
his  wit.  Dryden,  Mock  Astrologer,  v.  1. 

Uneconomical  application  of  punishmentj  though  prop- 
er, perhaps,  as  well  in  specie  as  in  degree. 
Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi.  64,  note. 

(6)  In  coin.  See  def.  2.  Hence,  as  an  English 
noun — 2.  Coin;  metallic  money;  a  medium 
of  exchange  consisting  of  gold  or  silver  (the 
precious  metals)  coined  by  sovereign  author- 
ity in  pieces  of  various  standard  weights 
and  values,  and  of  minor  coins  of  copper, 
bronze,  or  some  other  cheap  or  base  metal: 
often  used  attributively.  The  earliest  coinage  of 
specie  is  attributed  to  the  Lydians,  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  0.  Previously,  and  long  afterward  in  many  coun- 
tries, pieces  of  silver  and  gold  (the  latter  only  to  a  small 
extenQ  were  passed  by  weight  in  payments,  as  lumps  of 
silver  are  still  in  China.  The  use  of  specie  as  a  measure 
of  price  is  based  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious 
metals  as  commodities,  which  has  diminished  immensely 
since  ancient  times,  but  is  comparatively  stable  for  long 
periods  under  normal  circumstances.  In  modern  civilized 
communities  specie  or  bullion  is  largely  used  by  banks  as 
a  basis  or  security  for  circulating  notes  (bank-notes)  rep- 
resenting it.  In  times  of  great  financial  disturbance  this 
security  sometimes  becomes  inadequate  from  depletion 
or  through  excessive  issues  of  notes,  and  a  general  sus- 

Sension  of  specie  payments  takes  place,  followed  by  great 
epreciation  of  the  paper  money.  General  suspensions  of 
specie  payments  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1837, 
1857,  and  1861,  the  last,  due  to  the  civil  war,  continuing 
till  1879.  Specie  payments  by  British  banks  were  sus- 
pended by  law,  in  consequence  of  the  French  wars,  from 
1797  to  1823,  but  were  actually  resumed  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1821.  Similar  interruptions  of  solvency  have 
occurred  in  the  other  European  countries,  resulting  in 
some  in  the  substitution  of  depreciated  paper  money  for 
specie  in  ordinary  use  and  reckoning. — Specie  circular, 
in  U.  S.  hist.,  a  circular  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  July,  1836,  by  direction  of  President  Jackson, 
ordering  United  States  agents  to  receive  in  future  only 
gold  and  silver  or  Treasury  certificates  in  payment  for 
government  lands. 

species  (spe'shez),  K. ;  pi.  spedes.  [In  ME. 
spece,  spice,  species,  kind,  spice  (see  spice^) ;  in 
mod.  E.  directly  from  theL.;  =  F.  espioe,  spe- 
cies (especes,  coin),  =  Sp.  Pg.  especie  =  It. 
speeie  =  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  spedes,  species  (D.  spe- 
cie =  Dan.  specie,  specie),  <  L.  species,  a  see- 
ing, sight,  usually  in  passive  sense,  look,  form, 
show,  display,  beauty,  an  apparition,  etc.,  apar- 
tictdar  sort,  a  species,  LL.  a  special  case,  also 
spices,  drugs,  fruits,  provisions,  etc.,  ML.  also 
a  potion,  a  present,  valuable  property,  NL.  also 
coin,  <  specere,  look,  see,  =  OHG.  spehon,  MHG. 
spelien  (>  It.  ^iare  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  espiar  =  OF. 
espier.  F.  A)ier;  see  spy),  Gr.  spdhen,  spy,  = 
(Jr.  cui'itTeadai,  look,  =  Skt.  ■\^  spaf,  later  pag, 
see.  Hence  spedal,  espedal,  specie,  spedfy,  spe- 
cious, spice,  etc.  From  the  same  L.  verb  are  ult. 
E.  spectacle,  aspect,  expect,  inspect,  prospect,  re- 
spect, suspect,  etc.,  respite,  demise,  suspidon, 
etc.,  and  the  second  element  in  auspice,  frontis- 
piece, etc.]  1.  An  appearance  or  representa- 
tion to  the  senses  or  the  perceptive  faculties ; 
an  image  presented  to  the  eye  or  the  mind. 
According  to  the  Koman  Catholic  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  species,  the  outward  and  visible  forms  or 
the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  are 
the  accidents  only  of  bread  and  wine  severally,  the  sub- 
stance no  longer  existing  after  consecration.  See  intenr 
tional  species,  below. 

The  sun,  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  prying  into  the  re- 
cesses of  rocks  and  the  hollowness  of  valleys,  receives 
species  or  visible  forms  from  these  objects. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  782. 

Wit  ...  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in 
the  writer,  which  searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the 
species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  repre- 
sent. Dryden. 

By  putting  such  a  rubric  into  its  Missal,  the  church  of 
Milan  sought  to  express  nothing  more  than  that  the  acci- 
dents or  species  of  the  sacrament  are  broken. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  t  126. 

2t.  Something  to  be  seen  or  looked  at;  a  spec- 
tacle or  exhibition ;  a  show. 
Shows  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people.      Bacon. 

3.  [Tr.  of  Gr.  eZiJof .]  In  logic,  and  hence  in  ordi- 
nary language,  a  class  included  under  a  higher 
class,  or,  at  least,  not  considered  as  including 
lower  classes ;  a  kind ;  a  sort ;  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals having  common  characters  peculiar 
to  them. 

Ther  is  a  prlvee  spece  of  pride  that  walteth  first  to  be 
salewed  er  he  wol  salewe.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Different  essences  alone  .  .  .  make  different  species. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  vL  35. 

It  is  well  for  thee  that  ...  we  came  under  a  conven- 
tion to  pardon  every  species  of  liberty  which  we  may  take 
with  each  other.  Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  letter  iii. 

A  poor  preacher  being  the  worst  possible  species  of  a 
poor  man.  W.  if.  Baker,  Njew  Timothy,  p.  222. 

4.  One  of  the  kinds  of  things  constituting  a 
combined  aggregate  or  a  compound;  a  distinct 
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constituent  part  or  element ;  an  instrumental 
means :  as,  the  spedes  of  a  compound  medicine. 
[Now  rare  in  this  medical  sense,  and  obsolete 
or  archaic  in  others.] 

In  Algebra,  Speeies  are  those  Letters,  Characters,  Notes, 
or  Marks  which  represent  the  Quantities  in  any  Equation 
or  Demonstration.  , ,    .  „,     , 

R  Phillips,  New  World  of  Words  (ed.  1706). 

5.  In  biol,  that  which  is  specialized  or  differ- 
entiated recognizably  from  anything  else  of 
the  same  genus,  family,  or  order ;  an  individual 
which  diners,  or  collectively  those  individuals 
which  differ,  specifically  from  aU  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  etc.,  and  which  do  not 
differ  from  one  another  in  size,  shape,  color, 
and  so  on,  beyond  the  limits  of  (actual  or  as- 
sumed) individual  variability,  as  those  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  stand  in  the  direct  re- 
lation of  parent  and  offspring,  and  perpetuate 
certain  inherited  characters  intact  or  with  that 
little  modification  which  is  due  to  conditions  of 
environment.  Species  is  thus  practically,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  classification,  the  middle  term  between  genus  on 
the  one  hand  and  indimdual  (or  specimen)  on  the  other; 
and  only  the  latter  can  be  said  in  strictness  to  have  ma- 
terial existence,  so  that  species,  like  genus,  etc.,  is  in  this 
sense  an  abstract  conception.  It  is  also  an  assured  fact 
in  biology  that  no  given  stock  or  lineage  breeds  perfectly 
true  in  all  its  individuals ;  the  line  of  descent  is  always 
marked  by  modification  of  characters  (due  to  the  inter- 
action between  heredity  and  environment) ;  the  whole 
tendency  of  such  modification  is  toward  further  speciali- 
zation, in  the  preservation  of  the  more  useful  and  the 
extinction  of  the  less  useful  or  the  useless  characters,  and 
thus  to  the  gradual  acquirement,  by  insensible  incre- 
ments, of  diSerences  impressed  upon  a  plastic  organism 
from  without — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  new  spe- 
cies have  always  been  in  process  of  evolution,  and  still 
continue  to  be  so  developed.  (See  biological  senses  of 
evolution,  selection,  survival,  and  variaiion.)  Such  evolu- 
tion has  in  fact  been  arrested  at  some  point  for  every  Bpe- 
cies  once  existent  whose  members  have  perished  in  time 
past ;  and  of  those  specific  forms  whose  adaptation  to  their 
environment  has  fitted  them  to  survive  till  the  present 
some  are  tending  to  perpetuation  and  some  to  extinction, 
but  all  are  subject  to  incessant  modification,  for  better  or 
worse.  (See  atavism,  reversion,  2,  retrograde,  a.,  3,  degra- 
dation, 7, 8,  and  parasitism,  2.)  Such  are  theviewstaken  by 
nearly  ail  biologists  of  the  present  day,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  former  opinion  of  a  special  creation,  which  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  that  all  species  of  animals 
and  plants,  such  as  we  find  them  actually  to  be,  came  into 
existence  by  creative  fiat  at  some  one  time,  and  have  since 
been  perpetuated  with  little  if  any  modification.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least 
differences  in  organisms  are  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  no 
rigorous  and  unexceptionable  definition  of  ^pecies  is  pos- 
sible in  either  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and 
in  the  actual  naming,  characterizing,  and  classifying  of  spe- 
cies naturalists  differ  widely,  some  reducing  to  one  or  two 
species  the  sameseriesof  individuals  which  others  deficiibe 
as  a  dozen  or  twenty  species.  (See  lumper,  3,  splitter,  2.) 
This,  however,  is  rather  a  nomeuclatural  than  a  doctrinal 
difference,  ^e  difficulty  of  deciding  in  many  cases,  snd 
the  impossibility  of  deciding  in  some,  what  degree  of 
difference  between  given  specimens  shall  be  considered 
specific,  and  so  formally  named  in  the  binomial  system, 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  several  terms  above  and 
below  the  species  (see  subgenus,  subspecies,  conspedes,  va- 
riety, races,  6  (a)  (S),  intergrade,  v.  i.),  and  also  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  binomial  nomenclature  (see  pdyrwmial, 
2,  and  trirumiiiU).  Two  tests  are  commonly  applied  to 
the  discrimination  between  good  species  and  mere  sub- 
species or  varieties  :  (1)  the  individuals  of  thoroughly 
distinct  species  do  not  interbreed,  or,  if  they  are  near 
enough  to  hybridize,  their  progeny  is  usually  infertile,  so 
that  the  cross  is  not  in  perpetuity :  the  horse  and  ass  offer 
a  good  case  in  point;  (2)  the  specific  distinctions  do  not 
vanish  by  insensible  degrees  when  large  series  of  speci- 
mens from  different  geographical  localities  or  geological 
horizons  are  avsulable  for  comparison ;  for,  should  char- 
acters assumed  to  be  distinctive,  and  therefore  specific, 
be  found  to  grade  away  under  such  scrutiny,  they  are  by 
that  fact  proved  to  be  non-specific,  and  the  specimens  in 
question  are  reducible  to  the  rank  of  conspecies,  subspe- 
cies, varieties,  or  races.  Attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  separate  mankind  into  several  species  of  the  genus  Homo 
fail  according  to  both  of  the  criteria  above  stated.  Ts 
these  may  be  added,  in  judging  the  validity  of  an  alleged 
species  the  third  premise,  that  stable  specific  forms  are 
evolved  by  or  in  the  course  of  natural  selection  only;  for 
all  the  countless  stocks  or  breeds  resulting  from  artificial 
selection,  however  methodically  conducted,  tend  to  re- 
vert when  left  to  themselves,  and  also  hybridize  freely ; 
they  are  not  therefore  in  perpetuity  except  under  culti- 
vation, and  are  no  Efpecies  in  a  proper  sense,  though  their 
actual  differences  may  have  become,  under  careful  selec- 
tion, far  greater  than  those  usually  accounted  specific  or 
even  generic.  (See  dog,  rosel.)  Taking  into  account  geo- 
logical succession  in  time  as  well  as  geographical  distri- 
bution in  space,  and  proceeding  upon  accepted  doctrines 
of  the  evolution  of  all  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
from  antecedent  forms,  it  is  evident,  first,  that  "species" 
is  predicable  only  by  means  of  the  "missing  links"  in  the 
chains  of  genetic  relationships ;  for,  were  all  organisms 
thathave  ever  existed  before  our  eyes  in  their  actual  evo- 
lutionary sequences,  we  should  find  no  gap  or  break  in 
the  whole  series ;  but,  secondly,  that  development  along 
numberless  diverging  lines  of  descent  with  modification 
has  in  fact  resulted  (through  obliteration  of  the  consecu- 
tive steps  in  the  process)  in  the  living  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  globe,  in  respect  of  which  not  only  specific,  but  ge- 
neric, ordinal,  and  still  broader  distinctions  are  easily  and 
certainly  predicable.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  ani- 
mal or  plant  has  always  maintained  what  we  now  find  its 
specific  character  to  be;  yet  the  persistence  of  some 
forms  under  no  greater  variation  than  that  usually  ac- 
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counted  generic  Is  established,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ge- 
nus Idngtda,  whose  members  have  survived  from  the  Si- 
lurian to  the  present  epoch  with  only  specific  modifica- 
tion. In  the  animal  kingdom  probably  about  260,000  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  recorded,  and  formally  named 
by  a  word  following  the  name  of  the  genus  to  which  they 
are  severally  ascribed  (see  under  epeclfic) ;  the  actual 
number  of  species  is  doubtless  much  greater  than  this : 
some  200,000  species  are  insects  (see  Insecta),  of  which 
80,000  or  more  belong  to  one  order  (see  Coleoptera).  These 
estimates  are  exclusive  of  merely  nominal  species.  (See 
tyrumym.)  The  known  species  of  flowering  plants  are 
summed  up  by  Durand  in  his  "  Index  Generum  Phanero- 

Samorum  as  follows :  dicotyledons,  78,200 ;  monpcotyle- 
ons,19,800;  gymnosperms,  2,420  — in  all,  100,220.  Thiais 
the  net  result  after  extensive  sifting.  To  this  number 
large  additions  are  to  be  expected  from  regions,  as  central 
Africa,  still  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  explored.  Of  the 
number  of  cryptogams  no  reliable  estimate  can  at  present 
be  given.  The  described  species  of  fungi,  judging  from 
the  eight  volumes  of  Saccardo's  work  now  published,  are 
likely  to  number,  before  sifting,  about  50,000.  Abbrevi- 
ated sp. ,  with  plural  epp. 
6t.  Coin;  metallic  money;  specie.    See  specie. 

Rome  possessed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  circu- 
lating species  of  its  time  than  any  European  city. 

Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 
Species,  your  honour  knows,  is  of  easier  conveyance. 

Qarriek,  Neck  or  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

He  [Necker]  affirms  that;  from  the  year  1726  to  the  year 

1784,  there  was  coined  at  the  mint  of  France,  in  the  species 

of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred 

millions  of  pounds  sterling.  .  Burke,  Key.  in  Trance. 

7.  One  of  a  class  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions consisting'  of  a  mixture  of  dried  herbs  of 
analogous  medicinal  properties,  used  for  mak- 
ing decoctions,  infusions,  etc.  See  under  tea. 
—  8.  In  ciiiJZ  law,  the  form  or  shape  given  to 
materials;  fashion;  form;  figure.  Burrill, — 
9.  In  math. :  (a)  A  letter  in  algebra  denoting 
a  Quantity.  [This  meaning  was  borrowed  by  some  early 
writers  from  the  French  of  ViMe,  who  derived  it  from  a 
Latin  translation  of  Diophantus,  who  uses  elSos  to  mean 
a  term  of  a  polynomial  in  a  particular  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity.]  (ft)  A  fundamental  operation 
of  arithmetic.  See  tlie  four  species,  below. — 
Disjunct  species,,  In  logic.  See  dujunct.— Intelligi- 
ble species.  See  ijilentioncU  species. — Intentional  spe- 
cies, a  similitude  or  simulacrum  of  an  outward  thing ;  the 
vicarious  object  in  perception  and  thought,  according  to 
the  doctrine  held  and  at&ibuted  to  Aristotle  by  the  me- 
dieval realists^  beginning  with  Aquinas.  Such  species 
were  divided  into  sensUile  species  and  irdeliigible  species, 
which  distinction  and  terminology,  originating  with  Aqui- 
nas, were  accepted  by  Scotus  and  others.  The  sensible 
species  mediated  between  the  outward  object  and  the 
senses.  They  were  metaphorically  called  emamUitms,  bnt, 
being  devoid  of  matter,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
emanations  of  Democritus,  from  which  they  also  diiler  in 
being  related  to  other  senses  besides  sight.  So  far  as  they 
belong  to  the  outward  thing  they  were  called  impressed, 
so  far  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  mind  expressed  species. 
From  these  sensible  species  the  agent  intellect,  by  an  act 
of  abstraction,  was  supposed  to  separate  certain  intelli- 
gible species,  which  the  higher  or  patient  intellect  was 
able  to  perceive^  These  intelligible  species  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  sense  were  called  impressed,  so  far  as  they  are 
perceived  b}r  the  intellect  expressed  species.  Species  were 
further  distinguished  as  ac^ired,  infused,  and  coniw^ti- 
rdl.  The  doc&ine  of  intentional  species  was  rejected  by 
the  nominalists,  and  exploded  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  not  until  the  nineteenth  was  it  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  foreign  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle. 
—Nascent  species,  in  Kdl.,  a  species  of  animal  or  plant 
In  the  act,  as  it  were,  of  being  born  or  produced;  an 
Incipient  species,  whose  characters  are  not  ^et  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  its  development.— Sensible  spe- 
cies. See  interMmml  tpecies.— Species  anthelmlntl- 
cee,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absinthium,  tansy,  camo- 
mile, and  santonica.—  Species  dinretlcse,  a  mixtjire  of 
equal  parts  of  roots  of  lovage,  asparagus,  fenn^l,  parsley, 
and  butcher's-broom  —Species  lazantes.  8&me  as  St. 
Qermain  lea  (which  see,  under  tea).— Species  pecto- 
rales.  Same  as  l»reast  tea  (which  see,  under  tea).— Spe- 
cies BUdorifiCse.  Same  as  wood  tea  (which  see,  under  tea). 
— Subaltern  species,  in  logu:,  that  which  is  both  a  spe- 
cies of  some  higher  genus  and  a  genus  in  respect  of  the 
species  into  which  it  is  divided.—  The  four  species,  the 
four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic — addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division.  This  phrase,  rare 
in  English  but  common  in  German,  seems  to  have  been 
first  so  applied  by  the  East  Frisian  mathematician  Gemma 
In  1540.  It  was  borrowed  from  logic,  where  since  Petrus 
Hispanus  four  species  of  logical  procedure  are  enumer- 
ated in  all  the  old  books.  Thus,  Wilson  (1561)  says : 
"  There  be  fower  kindes  of  argumentes,  a  perfeiote  argu- 
ment, an  unperfeicte  argument,  an  inductione,  an  exam- 
ple"; and Blundeville (1699):  "There bee  foureprincipall 
Kindes  orformes  of  argumentation,  that  is,  a  syllogisme, 
an  induction,  an  entbymeme,  and  example." 

species-cover  (spe'shez-kuv"er),  n.  The  cover 
used  in  a  herbarium  to  inclose  and  protect  all 
the  species-sheets  of  a  single  species.  Such 
covers  are  usually  made  of  folded  sheets  of  light-weight 
brown  paper,  a  little  larger  than  the  species-sheets. 

species-cycle  (spe'shez-si"kl),  n.  In  hot.,  the 
complete  series  of  forms  needed  to  represent 
adequately  the  entire  life-history  of  a  species. 

species-monger  (spe'shez-mung"g6r),  n.  In 
nat,  hist. :  (a)  One  who  occupies  himself  main- 
ly or  exclusively  in  naming  and  describing  spe- 
cies, without  inclination  to  stud^,  or  perhaps 
without  ability  to  grasp,  their  signiflpance  as 
biological  facts;  a  specialist  in  species,  who 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  broader  generaliza- 
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tions.  (S)  One  who  is  finical  in  drawing  up 
specific  diagnoses,  or  given  to  distinctions 
without  a  difference.     [Cant  in  both  senses.] 

species-paper  (spe'shez-pa"p6r),  n.  Same  as 
species-sheet. 

species-sheet  (spe'shfz-shet),  n.  One  of  the 
sheets  or  pieces  of  paper  u;pon  which  the  indi- 
vidual specimens  of  a  species  in  a  herbarium 
are  mounted  for  preservation  and  display.  They 
are  usually  made  of  heavy  stitt  white  paper,  the  standard 
size  of  which  is,  in  the  United  States,  lej  x  Hi  inches, 
weighing  about  28  pounds  to  the  ream.  Only  a  single 
species  is  placed  on  a  sheet,  and  its  label  is  placed  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner. 

specifiable  (spes'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  specify  +  -able.'\ 
That  may  be  specified ;  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinctly named  or  stated. 

A  minute  but  specifiable  fraction  of  an  original  disturb- 
ance may  be  said  to  get  through  any  obstacle. 

Nature,  XXXVIII.  692. 
specific  (spe-sif 'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  specifigue, 
F.  spicifique  =  Sp.  especifico  =  Pg.  especiflco  = 
It.  specifico  (of.  G.  spezifisch),  <  ML.  spedflcm, 
specific,  particular,  <L.  species,  kind,  -I-  -ficus,  < 
facere,  make.]  I.  a.  1.  That  is  specified  or 
defined;  distinctly  named,  formulated,  or  de- 
termined; of  a  special  kind  or  a  definite  tenor; 
determinate;  explicit:  as,  a  specific  sum  of 
money ;  a  specific  offer ;  specific  obligations  or 
,  duties;  a  specific  aim  or  pursuit. 

To  be  actuated  by  a  desire  tor  pleasure  is  to  be  actuated 
by  a  desire  for  some  specific  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  by  one- 
self. T.  B.  Green,,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  282. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  differences,  there  are  finer  dif- 
ferences of  spedfijc  quality  within  each  sense. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  116. 
3.  Pertaining  to  or  accordant  with  what  is  spe- 
cified or  determined ;  relating  to  or  regarding 
a  definite  subject ;  conformable  to  special  oc- 
casion or  requirement,  prescribed  terms,  or 
known  conditions;  having  a  special  use  or  ap- 
plication. 

It  was  in  eveiy  way  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  have 
detected  a  specific  bond  of  relationship  in  speech  and  in 
culture  between  such  different  peoples  as  the  English  and 
the  Hindus.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  109. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  species,  (a)  Pertaining 
to  a  logical  species,  (o)  In  zool.  and  bot.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  species  or  a  species ;  constituting  a  species ;  pecu- 
liar to,  characteristic  of,  or  diagnostic  of  a  species ;  desig- 
nating or  denominating  a  species ;  not  generic  or  of  wider 
application  than  to  a  species :  as,  ^eeifie  characters ;  spe- 
dfic  difference ;  a  spee^  name.  See  generic,  subgeneric, 
conspedfic,  svbspeeQie. 

4.  Peculiar;  special. 

Their  stj^le,  like  the  style  of  Boiardo  in  poetry,  of  Botti- 
celli in  painting,  is  specific  to  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  J.  A.  SymondSf  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  251. 

5.  In  law,  having  a  certain  or  well-defined  form 
or  designation;  observing  a  certain  form;  pre- 
cise.— 6.  In  med.,  related  to  special  infection, 
particularly  syphilitic  infection ;  produced  by 

some  distinct  zymotic  poison Specific  cause,  in 

Tned.,  a  cause  which  in  operation  will  produce  some  spe- 
cial disease.—  Specific  centers,  points  or  periods  in  the 
course  of  evolution  at  which  an  organism  is  supposed  to 
become  specifically  differentiated  from  a  common  stock, 
having  assumed  or  acquired  its  specific  characters. — 
Specific  characters,  in  zool.  and  6ot.,'the  diagnostic 
marks  of  a  species;  differences,  of  whatever  kind,  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  species  and  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  any  other.  The  sum  of  such  characters,  or  the 
total  specific  characteristics,  are  also  spoken  of  as  the 
specific  character.  Any  one  such  mark  or  feature  is  a 
specific  character. —  Specific  denial,  in  law.  denial  which 
itself  rehearses  what  is  denied,  or  which  sufficiently  speci- 
fies what  particular  part  of  the  adversary's  allegations  are 
denied,  as  distinguished  from  a  general  denial  of  all  his 
allegations.—  Specific  difference,  in  logic.  See  difier- 
e>u».— Specific  disease,  a  disease  produced  by  a  special 
infection,  as  syphilis. — Specific  duty,  in  a  tariff,  an  im- 
post of  specified  amount  upon  any  object  of  a  particular 
kind,  or  upon  a  specified  quantity  of  a  commodity,  entered 
at  a  custom-house. —  Specific  gravity.  See  grainty.— 
Specific  heat.  See  Aeoi.- Specific  inductive  capa- 
city. See  capacity  and  induMon,  6.— Specific  intent, 
legacy,  lien.  See  the  nouns.-  Specific  medicine  or 
remedy,  a  medicine  or  remedy  that  has  a  distinct  effect 
in  the  cure  of  a  certain  disease,  as  mercury  in  syphilis,  or 
quinine  in  intermittent  fever.— Specific  name,  in  zool. 
and  hot.,  the  second  term  in  the  binomial  name  of  an  ani- 
mal or  a  plant,  which  designates  or  specifies  a  member  of  a 
genus,  and  which  is  joined  to  the  generic  name  to  complete 
the  scientific  or  technical  designation.  Thus,  in  the  name 
Felis  leo,  lea  is  the  specific  name,  designating  the  lion  as  a 
member  of  the  genus  Felis,  and  as  specifically  different 
from  Felis  tigris,  the  tiger,  Felis  catus,  the  wildcat,  etc. 
Also  called  rwmen  speciflcum,  and  formerly  nomen  triviale 
or  trivial  name.  See  Mnomial,  2,  and  noTnen. —  Specific 
performance,  relief,  resistance.  See  the  nouns.— spe- 
cific rotatory  power.  See  rotatory. = Syn.  1  and  2.  Par- 
ticular, etc.    See  special. 

II.  n.  Something  adapted  or  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  specific  effect;  that  which  is,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  capable  of  infallibly  bringing  about 
a  desired  rtisult;  especially,  a  remedy  which 
cures,  or  tends  to  cure,  a  certain  disease,  what- 
ever may  be  its  manifestations,  as  mercury  used 
as  a  remedy  for'  syphilis.  -, 


speciflcness 

Always  yon  find  among  people,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
gnorant,  a  belief  in  f!      " 
pressing  the  adoption  ( 


ignorant,  a  belief  in  specifics,  and  a  great  confidence  in 
lof  tnei 


H.  Spencer,  Study  of  SocioL,  p.  20. 
specifical  (spe-sif'i-kal),  a.     [<  specific  +  -al.^ 
Same  as  specific.     [Archaic] 

To  compel  the  performance  of  the  contract,  and  recover 
the  specifical  sum  due.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  ix. 

specifically  (spe-sif'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  spe- 
cific manner;  according  to  the  nature  of  fiie 
species  or  of  the  ease ;  definitely ;  particularly ; 
explicitly;  in  a  particular  sense,  or  with  a  par- 
ticularly differentiated  application. 

But  it  is  rather  manifest  that  the  essence  of  spirits  is 
a  substance  speeCficdIly  distinct  from  all  corporeal  matter 
whatsoever.  Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  iii.  12. 

Those  several  virtues  that  are  specifically  requisite  to  a 
due  performance  of  this  duty.  South,  Sermons. 

2.  With  reference  to  a  species,  or  to  specific 
difference ;  as  a  species. 

speciflcalness  (spe-sif'i-kal-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  specifical.     [Rare.] 
specificatet  (spe-sif 'i-kat),  V.  t.    [<  ML.  specific 

catus,  pp.  of  specificare,  specify:  see  specif y.^ 

To  denote  or  distinguish  specifically ;  specify. 
Now  life  is  the  character  by  which  daist  specificates  andl 

denominates  himself.  Donne,  Sermons,  vii.. 

specification  (spes"i-fi-ka'shon),  ».  [=  F.  spe- 
cification =  Sp.  especifieamon  =  Pg.  especificagao 
=  It.  specificazione,  <  ML.  speeificatio{ri^'),  a  spe- 
cifying, enumeration,  <  specificare,  specify :  see 
^ecify.'l  1.  An  act  of  specifying,  or  making  a 
detailed  statement,  or  the  statement  so  made ; 
a  definite  or  formal  mention  of  particulars :  as, 
a  specification  of  one's  requirements. 

All  who  had  relatives  or  friends  in  this  predicament 
were  required  to  furnish  a  specification  of  them. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  1.  7. 

3.  An  article,  item,  or  particular  specified ;  a, 
special  point,  detail,  or  reckoning  upon  which  a. 
claim,  an  accusation,  an  estimate,  a  plan,  or  an. 
assertion  is  based :  as,  the  specifications  of  an. 
architect  or  an  engineer,  of  an  indictment,  etc.;. 
the  speeificaUon  of  the  third  charge  against  a. 
prisoner;  statements  unsupported  hy  speaifica-- 
tions. — 3.  The  act  of  making  specific,  or  the 
state  of  having  a  specific  character;  reference. 

'to  or  correlation  with  a  species  or  kind;  deter- 
mination of  species  or  specific  relation. 

For,  were  this  the  method,  miracles  would  no  more- 
be  miracles  than  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun,  the^ 
growth  and  spedfijsation  of  plants  and  animals,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  magnet,  and  the  like. 

Evelyn,  True  Beligion,  II.  196. 

Here  we  may  refer  to  two  principles  which  Kant  put- 
forward  under  the  names  of  Homogeneity  and  Spedfica- 
Hon.  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  68.. 

4.  In  patent  law,  the  applicant's  description 
of  the  manner  of  constructing  and  using  his 
invention,  it  is  required  to  be  so  explicit  as  to  enable  • 
any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  make  and  use  t 
the  same ;  and  in  the  United  States  it  forms  part  of  the 
patent,  which  cannot  therefore  protect  the  inventor  in 
anything  not  within  the  specification. 

5.  In  civil  law,  the  formation  of  a  new  property  - 
from  materials  belonging  to  another  person. 
Specification«xists  where  a  person  works  up  materials  be-  - 
longing  to  another  into  something  which  must  be  taken 
to  be  a  new  substance — for  example,  where  whisky  is  i 
made  from  corn.    The  effect  is  that  the  owner  of  the  ■ 
materials  loses  his  property  in  them,  and  has  only  an  ac-  - 
tion  for  the  value  of  them  against  the  person  by  whom 
they  have  been  used.    The  doctrine  originates  in  the  civil  1 
law,  but  has  been  adopted  by  the  common  law,  under 
the  name  of  confusion  and  accession,  at  least  where  the  • 
person  making  the  specification  acts  in  good  faith, — Ac- 
cusative of  specification.    Same  as  synecdochical  accu- 
sative.   See  synecdochical. — Charge  and  specifications. 
See  charge. —  Law  Of  specification,  in  EanMan  phUos., 
the  logical  principle  that,  however  far  the  process  of  logi-  . 
cal  determination  may  be  carried,  it  can  always  be  can'ied  >. 
f  urther.- Principle  Of  specification,  in  Kantian philos. : 
(a)  The  logical  maxim  that  we  should  be  careful  to  intro- 
duce into  a  hypothesis  all  the  elements  which  the  facts  to  ■ 
be  explained  call  for,  or  that  entium  varietates  non  temere  ■ 
esse  mirmendas,  which  is  a  counteracting  maxim  to  Oc-  - 
cam's  razor.    (&)  Same  as  law  of  spedfication. 

specificity  (spes-i-fis'i-ti),  n.  [<  specific  +  -ity.'] 
The  state  of  being  specific,  or  of  having  a  spe- 
cific character  or  relation;  specific  aflSnity, 
cause,  origin,  or  effect;  specificness.  [Eecent.] ', . 

The  suddenness,  vigour,  and  spedfidty  of  their  effects. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Proc.  Loud.  Soc.  Psychic  £esearcli. 

Are  we  any  longer  to  allow  to  this  disease  [cowpox]  any  .- 
high  degree  of  spedfidty  f  Lancet,  1889, 1.  1130. 

specificize  (spe-sif 'i-siz),  v.  *.;  pret.  and  pp. 
specifidzed,  ppr.  spedfidzing.  [<  spedfic  +  -fee.] 
To  make  specific;  give  a  special  or  specific 
character  to.     [Recent.] 

The  richest  spedfldzed  apparatus  of-  nervous  mecha- 
nism. Alien,  and,  Neurol.,  VI.  483. 

specificness  (spe-sif 'ik-nes),  n.    The  state  or- 
character  of  being  specific. 


specify 

specify  (spes'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  specified, 
ppr.  specifying.  [<  ME.  speeyfyen,  specifien,  < 
OP.  specifier,  espeeifier,  F.  specifier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
espedficar  =  It.  specificare  =  D.  specificeren  = 
G.  specifimren  =  Sw.  specificera  =  Dan.  specific 
cere,  <  ML.  specificare,  make  specific,  mention 
specifically,  < specificus,  specific, particular:  see 
specific.']  1.  To  mention  specifically  or  ex- 
plicitly ;  state  exactly  or  in  detail ;  name  cUs- 
tinetly:  as,  to  specify  the  persons  concerned  in 
a  given  act ;  to  specify  one's  wants,  or  articles 
required. 

Ther  cowde  no  man  the  nowmber  specifie. 

Generydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1963. 
I  nevere  hadde  to  do  more  with  the  ^eyd  John  Wortea 
than  is  specified  in  the  seyd  instruccion. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  20. 

There  is  no  need  ol  specifying  particulars  in  this  class 

of  uses.  Emerson,  Nature,  p.  17. 

2.  To  name  as  a  requisite,  as  in  technical  spe- 
cifications; set  down  in  a  specification. — 3. 
To  make  specific ;  give  a  specific  character  to ; 
distinguish  as  of  a  species  or  kind.     [Rare.] 

Be  speeifled  in  yourself,  but  not  spedfled  by  anything 
foreign  to  yourself.  F.  B.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  71. 
=S7n.  To  Indicate,  particularize,  individualize. 
specilluin  (spe-sil'um),  n. ;  pi.  specilla  (-S).  [L., 
\  specere,  lools,  behold :  see  species.']  1 .  In  med., 
a  probe. —  2.  A  lens;  an  eye-glass. 
specimen  (spes'i-men),  n.  [=  F.  specimen  = 
Sp.  espedmen,  <  L.  specimen,  that  by  which  a 
thing  is  known,  a  mark,  token,  proof,  <  spe- 
cere, see :  see  spedes.]  1 .  A  part  or  an  indi- 
vidual taken  as  exemplifying  a  whole  mass  or 
number;  something  that  represents  or  illus- 
trates all  of  its  kind ;  an  illustrative  example : 
as,  a  collection  of  geological  speci/mens;  a  wild 
specimen  of  the  human  or  of  the  feline  race ;  a 
specimen  page  of  a  book  (a  page  shown  as  a 
specimen  of  what  the  whole  is  or  is  to  be) ;  a 
specimen  copy  of  a  medal. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  Attic  coinage  give  a  weight 
of  4.366  grammes  (67.38+  grains  Troy)  for  the  drachma. 
Trans.  Amer.  PhUol.  Ass.,  XVI.  117. 

Curzola  is  a  perfect  ^ecimen  of  a  Venetian  town. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  206. 

The  leaf  sculpture  of  the  door  jambs  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Florence  affords  specimens  of  the  best  Italian  work  of 
this  sort  [fourteenth  century]. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Oothic  Architecture,  p.  296. 

2.  In  eool.  and  hot.,  an  individual  animal  or 
plant,  or  some  part  of  one,  prepared  and  pre- 
served for  scientific  examination ;  an  example 
of  a  species  or  other  group ;  a  preparation:  as, 
a  specimen  of  natural  nistory ;  a  spedmen  of  the 
dog  or  the  rose.  Abbreviated  sp.  and  spec. —  3. 
Atypical  individual;  one  serving  as  a  specially 
strUting  or  exaggerated  example  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated. [Jocose  and  colloq.] 
There  were  some  curious  spedmens  among  my  visitors. 
Tharemi,  Walden,  p.  163. 
=Syn.  Specimen,  Sample.  Aspea7it«nisapartot  alarger 
whole  employed  to  exhibit  the  nature  or  kind  of  that  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  without  reference  to  the  relative 
quality  of  individual  portions ;  thus,  a  cabinet  of  miner- 
alogical  spedmem  exhibits  the  nature  of  the  rocks  from 
which  they  are  bi^ken.  A  samjpU  is  a  part  taken  out  A  a 
quantity,  and  implies  that  the  quality  of  the  whole  is  to  be 
judged  by  it,  and  not  rarely  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  stan- 
dard for  testing  the  goodness,  genuineness,  or  pnrity  of 
the^whble,  and  the  like.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
woAls  tare  used  indifferently.  Samipie  is  more  often  used 
in  trade :  as,  a  sarnpie  of  cotton  or  coffee. 

speciological  (spe'shi-o-loi'l-kal),  o.  [<  spe- 
dolog-y  +  -ic-al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  speci- 
ology. 

speciology  (spe-shi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  spedes, 
species,  +  Gr.  -Tioyia,  <  yi^yeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.] 
In  biol.,  the  science  of  species;  the  doctrine  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  species. 

speciosity  (spe-shi-os'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  spedosiUes 
(-tiz).  [<  OF.  speciodU  =  Sp.  espedosidad  = 
Pg.  espedosidade  =  It.  speziositd,  <  LL.  spedosi- 
ta{t-)s,  good  looks,  beauty,  <  L.  spedosus,  good- 
looking,  beautiful,  splendid :  eeespedous.]  If. 
The  state  of  being  specious  or  beautiful;  a  beau- 
tiful show  or  spectacle ;  something  delightful 
to  the  eye. 

So  great  a  glory  as  all  the  speeiosities  of  the  world  could 
not  equalise. 

Dr.  H.  Kore,  On  Godliness,  HI.  vL  §  5.    (Encye.  Diet.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  specious  or  plausible;  a 
specious  show;  a  specious  person  or  thing. 
[Bare.] 

Professions  built  so  largely  on  speciosity  instead  of  per- 
formance. Cartyle. 

specious  (spe'shus),  a.  [<  ME.  spedous,  <  OF. 
spedeux,  F.  sp6deux  =  Sp.  Pg.  especioso  =  It. 
spezioso,  <  L.  spedosus,  good-looking,  beautiful, 
fair,  <  spedes,  form,  figure,  beauty:  see  spe- 
des.]    1.  Pleasing  to  the  eye;  externally  fair 
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or  showy;  appearing  beautiful  .or  charming; 

sightly;  beautiful.     [Archaic] 

The  rest,  far  greater  part. 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  gpecious  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  mUon,  £.  L.,  xii;  634. 

2.  Superficiallyfair,  just,  or  correct;  appearing 
well;  apparently  right;  plausible;  beguiling: 
as,  ^ecJoits  reasoning;  a  speciOMS  argument;  a 
spedous  person  or  book. 

It  is  easy  for  princes  under  various  tpeelam  pretences 
to  defend,  disguise,  and  conceal  their  ambitious  desires. 
Baton,  Political  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 
Thou  speeitms  Head  without  a  Brain.       Prior,  A  Fable. 
He  coined 
A  brief  yet  tpeeiam  tale,  how  I  had  wasted 
The  sum  in  secret  riot.      Skelley,  The  Cenci,  lii.  1. 

3.  Appearing  actual,  or  in  reality;  actually 
existing;  not  imaginary.     [Bare.] 

Let  me  sum  up,  now,  by  saying  that  we  are  constantly 
conscious  of  a  certain  duration  — the  specious  present— 
varying  in  length  from  a  few  seconds  to  probably  not  more 
than  a  minute,  and  that  this  duration  (with  its  content 
perceived  as  having  one  part  earlier  and  the  other  part 
later)  is  the  original  Intuition  of  time. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  642. 

4t.  Pertaining  to  species  or  a  species — Specious 
arithmetic,  algebra :  so  called  by  old  writers  following 
Vifete.  The  phrase  implies  that  algebra  is  computation  by 
means  of  species,  or  letters  denoting  quantities ;  but  the 
choice  of  the  name  was  probably  influenced  by  the  beauty 
of  algebraic  processes.- Specious  logistic.  See  logieUc. 
=  SyE.  2.  CtAoraMe,  Plausible,  etc.  See  ostensible. 
speciously  (spe'shus-U),  adv.  In  a  specious 
manner;  with  an  appearance  of  fairness  or  of 
reality;  with  show  of  right:  as,  to  reason  spe- 


My  dear  Anacreon,  you  reason  spemtmLy,  which  is  bet- 
ter in  most  cases  than  reasoning  soundly ;  for  many  are 
led  by  it  and  none  offended. 

Lanxtor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Anacreon  and  Polycrates. 

speciousness  (spe'shus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  specious;  plausible  appear- 
ance ;  fair  external  show :  as,  the  spedousness 
of  an  argument. 

His  theory  owes  its  speciousness  to  packing,  and  to  pack- 
ing alone.  Macaulay,  Sadler's  Kefutation  Betuted. 

specfci  (spek),  n.  [<  ME.  specke,  spekke,  <  AS. 
specca  (pi.  ^eecan),  a  spot,  speck  (also  in 
oomp.  spec-fiia'g,  specked,  spotted);  of.  LQ-. 
spoken,  spot  with  wet,  spdhig,  spotted  with 
wet;  MD.  spieken,  spit,  spickelen,  spot,  speckle: 
see  speckle.]  1.  A  very  small  superficial  spot 
or  stain;  a  small  dot,  blot,  blotch,  or  patch  ap- 
pearing on  or  adhering  to  a  surface :  as,  specks 
of  mold  on  paper;  &y -specks  on  a  wall. 

He  was  wonderfully  careful  that  his  shoes  and  clothes 
should  be  without  the  least  speck  upon  them. 

Stede,  Tatler,  No.  48. 

2.  In  fruit,  specifically,  a  minute  spot  denot- 
ing the  be^nning  of  decay ;  a  pit  or  spot  of  rot 
or  rottenness;  hence,  sometiJaes,  a  fruit  af- 
fected by  rot. 

The  shrivelled,  dwarfish,  or  damaged  fruit,  called  by  the 
street  traders  the  specks. 

Itayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 117. 
The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
Or  little  pitted  ^eck  in  gamer'd -fruit, 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  alL 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien  (song). 

3t.  A  patch  or  piece  of  some  material. 
But  Robin  did  on  the  old  mans  cloake. 

And  it  was  torn  in  the  necke ; 
"Now  by  my  faith,"  said  William  Scarlett, 
"Heere  shold  be  set  a  specke." 
BxMn  Hood  and  the  Old  Man  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  258). 

4.  Something  appearing  as  a  spot  or  patch ;  a 
small  piece  spread  out:  as,  a  speck  of  snow  or 
of  cloud. 

Come  forth  under  the  speck  of  open  sky. 

HawOuyrne,  Seven  Gables,  vi 

5.  A  distinct  or  separate  piece  or  particle ;  a 
very  little  bit;  an  atom;  a  mite:  as,  specks  ot 
dust;  a  speck  of  snuff  or  of  soot;  hence,  the 
smallest  quantity;  the  least  morsel:  as,  he  has 
not  a  speck  of  humor  or  of  generosity. 

The  bottom  consisting  of  gray  sand  with  black  ^lecks. 
Anson,  Voyages,  iL  7. 
Still  wrong  bred  wrong  within  her,  day  by  day 
Some  little  speck  of  kindness  fell  away. 

WiUiam,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  326. 

6.  A  percoid  fish,  Zflocentra  stigmsea  of  Jordan, 
common  in  ponds  of  the  hill-country  from  Geor- 
gia to  Louisiana.  It  is  a  darter,  2J  inches  long, 
of  an  olivaceous  color,  speckled  with  small  or- 
ange spots,  and  otherwise  variegated. —  7.  A 
speck-moth. 

specki  (spek),  V.  t.    [<  ME.  specken;  <  speck^,  n.] 
1.  To  spot;  mark  or  stain  in  spots  or  dots. 
Wyclif,  (Jen.  xxx.  32. 
Each  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head,  though  gay 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  specKd  with  gold, 
Hung  drooping  nnsustaiii'd.  MSUm,  P.  L.,  ix.  429. 
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2.  Of  fruit,  specifically,  to  mark  with  a  discol- 
ored spot  denoting  decay  or  rot:  usually  ia  the 
past  participle. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  fortune  or  failure  of  her  shop 
might  depend  on  the  display  of  a  different  set  of  articles, 
or  substituting  a  fairer  apple  for  one  which  appeared  to 
be  specked.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iit 

speck^  (spek),  n.  [Prop.  *spiek  (the  form  speck 
being  dial.,  and  in  part  due  to  D.  or  G.);  early 
mod.  E.  spycke,  <  ME.  spifc,  spyk,  spike,  also  as- 
sibilated  spick,  <  AS.  WJc,  bacon,  =  D,  spek  = 
MLG.  spek  =  OHG.  MHG.  spec,  G.  speck  =  Icel. 
spik,  lard,  fat ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  ncuv  ("jr/faw), 
=  ZenA pivanh  =  Skt.  pwan,  fat.]  Pat;  lard; 
fat  meat.  Now  used  chiefly  as  derived  from  the  German 
in  the  parts  of  Pennsylvania  originally  settled  by  Germans, 
or  from  the  Dutch  in  New  York  (also  in  South  Africa,  for 
the  fat  meat  of  the  hippopotamus);  among  whalers  it  is 
used  for  whale's  blubber. 

Adue  good  Cheese  and  Oynons,  stuffe  thy  guts 
With  Specke  and  Barley-pudding  for  digestion. 

Heywood,  English  Traveller,  i,  2. 
Speck   [in   Pennsylvania]  is   the  hybrid  offspring  of 
English  pronunciation  and  German  Speck  (pronounced 
schpeck),  the  generic  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fat 
meat.  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVIL,  App.,  p.  xii 

Speck  and  applejees,  pork  fat  and  apples  cut  up  and 
cooked  together :  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  dish.    Bartlett. 

speck-block  (spek'blok),  n.  _  In  wlialing,  a  block 
through  which  a  speok-fall  is  rove. 

speck-fall  (spek'fffl),  TO.  [,<  speck^  +  fam.]  In 
whale-fishing,  a  fall  or  rope  rove  through  a  block 
for  hoisting  the  blubber  and  bone  ofE  the  whale. 

speckle  (spek'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  speck- 
il  .(=  D.  spikkel,  a  speckle),  with  dim.  -le,  < 
speck^,  n.  Cf.  speckle,  v.]  1.  A  little  speck  or 
spot;  a  speckled  marking;  the  state  of  being 
speckled :  as,  yellow  with  patches  of  speckle. 

She  curiously  examined  .  .  .  the  peculiar  speckle  of  its 
plumage.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 

2.  Color;  hence,  kind;  sort.     [Scotch.] 

As  ye  well  ken,  .  .  .  "the  wauges  o'  sin  is  deith."  But, 
maistly,  .  .  .  sinners  get  first  wauges  o'  anither  i^ecHe 
frae  the  maister  o'  them. 

G.  Macdonald,  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock,  xii. 

speckle  (spek'l),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  speckled,  ppr. 
speckling.  [<  MD.  spickelen,  speeckelen,  spot, 
speckle:  see  speckle,  n.]  To  mark  with  specks 
or  spots;  fleck;  speck;  spot. 

Seeing  Atys,  straight  he  [the  boar]  rushed  at  him, 
SpecMed  with  foam,  bleeding  in  flank  and  limb. 

Willia/m  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  348. 

speckle-belly  (spek'1-beFi),  TO.  1.  The  North 
American  white-fronted  goose,  Anser  albifrons 
gambeli:  so  called  in  California  because  the 
under  parts  are  whitish,  blotched  and  patched 
with  black.  Also  called  harlequin,  Tyrant,  speckled 
brant.  See  cut  under  laughmg-goose. — 2.  The 
gadwall,  or  gray  duck,  Chatdelasmiis  str^erus. 
See  cut  under  Chaulelasmus.  G.  Irumbult,  1888. 
[Long  Island.] — 3.  A  trout  or  char,  as  the 
common  brook-trout  of  the  United  States,  Sal- 
velinus  fontinaUs.     See  cut  under  char^. 

speckled  (spek'ld),  jp.  a.  l<  speckle  + -ed^.]  1. 
Spotted;  specked;  marked  with  small  spots  of 
indeterminate  character ;  maculate:  specifical- 
ly noting  many  animals. 

I  will  pass  through  all  thy  fiock  to  day,  removing  from 
thence  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and  all  the  brown 
cattle  among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  taidspecJded  among 
the  goats :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire.        6en.  xxx.  32. 

Ouer  the  body  they  haue  built  a  Tombe  of  speckkd  stone, 
a  brace  and  h^e  high.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  271. 

2.  Variegated  in  appearance  or  character;  di- 
versified; motley;  piebald:  as,  a  specWed  com- 
pany.    [CoUoq.] 

It  was  a  singularly  freaked  and  speckled  group. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  10. 

Speckled  alder.  See  alderi,  1.—  Speckled  beauty,  (a) 
A  trout:  a  trite  cant  phrase,  (o)  A  British  geomefarid  moth, 
CZeoravidunrui.— Speckled-bill,  thespeckled-billedcooti 
or  spectacle-coot;  the  surf-duck,  (Edemia  perspicHlata. 
[New  Eng.] — Speckled  brant.  Same  as  speckle-belly,  1. 
—Speckled  footman,  a  British  bombycid  moth,  Eul^ 
criSrom.— Speckled  leecb,  Hirudo  or  Sangvisuga  medi- 
cinalis,  one  of  the  forms  of  medicinal  leech. — Speckled 
loon.  See  2oon2. —  Speckled  terrapin.  See  terrapin. 
—Speckled  trout,  a  speckle-belly;  the  brook-trout— 
Speckled  wood,  palmyra-wood  cut  transversely  into  ve- 
neers, and  showing  the  ends  of  dark  fibers  mixed  with 
lighter  wood.— SpeCkled  yellow,  a  British  geometrid 
moth,  VenUia  maculata. 

speckledness  (spek'ld-nes),  to.  The  state  of  be- 
ing speckled. 

speckled-tailed  (s^ek'ld-tald),  a.  Having  a 
speckled  tail:  specifically  noting  Thryotliorus 
bewicki  spilurus,  a  variety  of  Bewick's  wren 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
translating  the  word  spihirus. 

speckless  (spek'les),  o.  {_<  speck  + -less.]  Free 
from  specks  or  spots ;  spotless ;  fleckless ;  per- 
fectly clean,  clear,  or  bright:  as,  specJfcZessUnen; 
a  speckless  sky. 


speckless 

There  gleamed  resplendent  in  the  dimnesB  ol  the  comer 
a  complete  and  apecBess  pewter  dinner  service. 

Jfew  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  HI. 

speck-moth  (spek'm6th),  n.  One  of  certain 
geometrid  moths,  as  Eupithecia  suhfuVoata,  the 
tawny  speck:  an  English  collectors'  name. 

specktioneer  (spek-sho-ner'),  n.  [Also  speck- 
sioneer;  appar.  orig.  a'humorous  term,  irreg.  < 
spedk^  +  -Uon  +  -eer  (with  allusion  to  inspeo- 
Uon  and  engineer).^  In  whale-fisMng,  the  chief 
harpooner:  so  called  as  being  the  director  of 
the  cutting-operations  in  clearing  the  whale  of 
its  speck  or  blubber  and  bones. 

In  a  rough,  careless  way,  they  spoke  of  the  speekHoneer 
with  admiration  enough  for  his  powers  as  a  sailor  and  har- 
pooner.  Mrs.  Qmlcett,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xix. 

specky  (spek'i),  a.     [<  «pecfcl  +  -i/i.]    Having 
specks  or  spots ;  slightly  or  partially  spotted. 
The  tonsils  were  full,  and  the  left  one  gpeeky. 

Lancet,  Ko.  3494,  p.  334. 

specs,  specks  (speks),  n.  pi.  A  colloquial  con- 
traction of  spectacles. 
spectablet  (spek'ta-bl),  a.  [MB.  speetable,  <  OF. 
spectable  =  Sp.  espectable  =  Pg.  espectavel  =  It. 
spettaMle,  notable,  remarkable,  <  L.  spectabilis, 
that  may  be  seen,  visible,  admirable,  t.  spectare, 
seoj  behold :  see  spectacle.']  That  may  be  seen ; 
visible;  observable. 

Ther  are  in  hem  oertayne  signes  ^eetahle, 
Which  is  to  eschewe,  and  which  Is  profitable. 

Pattadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  128. 
Their  [the  Pharisees']  prayers  were  at  the  corners  of 
streets ;  such  corners  where  divers  streets  met,  and  so 
more  spectable  to  many  passengers. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 104.    (Davies.) 

spectacle (spek'ta-kl), n.  [(.MB. spectacle, spehe- 
tacle,  <  OF.  (and'F.)  spectacle  =  Sp.  Pg.  espec- 
taeulo  =  It.  spettacolo  =  D.  spektakel,  spectacle, 
show,  =  Gr.  Dan.  spektakel,  noise,  uproar,  =  Sw. 
spektakel,  spectacle,  noise,  <  L.  spectaculnm,  a 
show,  spectacle,  <  spectare,  see,  behold,  freq.  of 
specere,  see :  see  spemes.l  1 .  An  exhibition ;  ex- 
posure to  sight  or  view;  an  open  display;  also, 
a  thing  looked  at  or  to  be  looked  at;  a  sight;  a 
gazing-stook ;  a  show ;  especially,  a  deplorable 
exhibition. 

A  DonghlU  of  dead  carcases  he  spyde. 

The  dreadfull  speetacle  of  that  sad  house  of  Fryde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  63. 

So  exquisitly  was  it  [a  crucifix]  form'd  that  it  represented 
in  a  very  lively  manner  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  our 
Lord's  Body,  as  it  hung  upon  the  Cross. 

MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  72. 

How  much  we  forgive  in  those  who  yield  us  the  rare 
^pectade  of  heroic  manners  I       Emers<m,  Conduct  of  Life. 

2.  Specifically,  a  public  show  or  display  for  the 
gratification  of  the  eye;  something  designed 
or  arranged  to  attract  andentertain  spectators ; 
&  pageant ;  a  parade :  as,  a  royal  or  a  religious 
spectacle;  a  military  or  a  dramatic  spectacle. 

The  stately  semi-religious  spectacle  in  which  the  Greeks 
<lelighted.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  324. 

In  the  winter  season  the  circus  used  to  amalgamate 
"with  a  dramatic  company,  an4  make  a  joint  appearance  in 
equestrian  spectacles.         ^      J..  Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  iii. 

3t.  A  looking-glassj  a  mirror. — 4t.  A  spy- 
glass ;  a  speculum. 

Poverte  a  spectacle  is,  as  thynketh  me, 
Thurgh  whiche  he  may  hise  verray  frendes  see. 

Chamer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  347. 

5.  pi.  A  pair  of  lenses  set  in  a  frame  adjusted 
to  the  eyes,  to  correct  or  improve  defective 
vision;  also,  sometimes,  a  similar  frame  with 
pieces  of  plain  white  or  colored  glass  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  from  glare  or  dust:  commonly 
called  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  frame  was  in  former 
itimes  usually  of  horn  or  toi'toise-shell,  and  afterward  of 
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son's  vision.  Spectacles  with  colored  lenses,  as  green, 
blue,  neutral-tint,  or  smoke-color,  are  used  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  a  glare  of  light.  Divided  spectacles  have  each 
lens  composed  of  two  parts  of  different  foci  neatly  united, 
one  part  for  observing  distant  objects,  and  the  other  for 
examining  objects  near  the  eye.  Another  kind,  called  peri- 
scope; spectacles,  are  intended  to  allow  the  eyes  consider- 
able latitude  of  motion  without  fatigue.  The  lenses  em- 
ployed in  this  case  are  of  either  a  meniscus  or  a  concavo- 
convex  form,  the  concave  side  being  turned  to  the  eye. 
Spectacles  with  glazed  wings  or  frames  partly  filled  with 
crape  or  wire  gauze  are  used  to  shield  the  eyes  from 
dust,  etc. 

He  [Lord  Crawford]  sat  upon  a  couch  covered  with 
deer's  hide,  and  with  ^ctacles  on  his  nose  (then  a  recent 
invention)  was  laboring  to  read  a  huge  manuscript  called 
the  Bosier  de  la  Guerre.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  vii. 

6.  pi.  Figuratively,  visual  aids  of  any  kind, 
physical  or  mental;  instruments  of  or  assis- 
tance in  seeing  or  tmderstanding;  also,  instru- 
ments or  means  of  seeing  or  understanding 
otherwise  than  by  natural  or  normal  vision  or 
perception:  as,  rose-colored  spectacles;  I  can- 
not see  things  with  your  spectacles. 

And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart, 
And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

"■  *.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iii.  2. 112. 


Subjects  are  to  look  upon  the  faults  of  princes  with  the 
spectcuiles  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  their  place  and 
persons.  Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

Shakespeare  .  .  .  was  naturally  learn 'd ;  he  needed  not 
the  Spectacles  of  Books  to  read  Hature ;  he  look'd  inwards, 
and  found  her  there. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy  (1693),  p.  31. 

7.  pi.  In  goal.,  a  marking  resembling  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  especially  about  the  eyes :  as,  the 
spectacles  of  the  cobra.     See  cut  under  cobra- 


A  pair  of  white  spectacles  on  the  eyes,  and  whitish  about 
base  of  bill.  Coues,  Key  to  TS.  A.  Birds,  p.  815. 

Compound  spectacles.  (<^)  Spectacles  fitted  for  receiv- 
ing extra  colored  glasses,  or  to  which  additional  lenses 
can  be  attached  to  vary  the  power.  (&)  A  form  of  specta^ 
cles  having  in  each  bow  two  half  glasses  differing  in  power 
or  character;  divided  spectacles.  See  def.  5.— Franklin 
spectacles.  Same  as  pantoscopic  spectacles  (which  see, 
under  paniageopia). 

spectacled  (spek'ta-kld),  a.  [<  spectacle  +  -ed^."] 
1 .  Furnished  witli  or  wearing  spectacles. 
The  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.        Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  222. 

Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddlc-book, 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xv. 

3.  In  goal. :  (a)  Marked  in  any  way  that  sug- 
gests spectacles  or  the  wearing  of  spectacles : 
as,  the  «jpectocZed  bear  or  cobra.  (6)  Speetable  or 
spectacular;  being  "a  sight  to  behold";  spec- 
tral: as,  the  spectacled  shrimp Spectacled  bear, 

Ursus  or  Tremarctos  omattcs,  the  only  South  American 


Spectacles. 
A,  spectacles  with  bows  hinged  to  the  shoulders  on  the  rims  con- 
mectea  by  the  nose  or  bridge.  B,  spectacles  with  hook -bows  and  with 
bridge  and  shoulders  riveted  to  the  lenses.  C,  detail  showing  con- 
struction of  shoulder.  D,  side  view,  showing  rim.  In  all  the  figures : 
IT,  bows;  *,  shoulders;  c,  riins:  d,  bridge. 

silver ;  it  is  now  usually  of  steel  or  of  gold.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  "bridge,"  "rims"  (or  frames  of  the  lenses),  "bows," 
and  "sides"  or  "temples";  but  the  bows  are  now  often 
-omitted.  The  frame  is  so  constructed  and  adjusted  as  to 
rest  on  the  nose  and  ears  and  hold  the  lenses  in  the  proper 
position.  Spectacles  which  ai'e  supported  on  the  nose 
only,  by  means  of  a  spring,  are  commonly  called  eye-glasses. 
Spectacles  with  convex  lenses  are  for  the  aged,  or  far- 
sighted  ;  and  spectacles  with  concave  lenses  are  for  the 
near-sighted.  In  both  cases  the  value  of  spectacles  de- 
pends upon  their  being  accurately  adapted  to  the  per- 
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Spectacled  Bear  {Tremarctos  ornatus). 

bear,  having  a  light-colored  mark  on  the  face,  like  a  pair 
of  spectacles.— Spectacled  cobra,  any  specimen  of  the 
common  Indian  cobra,  JUaja  trimidians,  which  has  the 
markings  of  the  back  of  the  hood  well  developed  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pair  of  spectacles.  See  cut  under  eotra-de- 
mpeao.— Spectacled  coot,  spectacled  duck,  the  surf- 
scoter  or  -duck,  (Edemia  perspicillata;  the  goggle-nose. 
[Connecticut.]— Spectacled  elder,  Somateria  (Arcto- 
Ttetta)  flslwri,  an  eider-duck  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  having  in  the  male  the  eyes  set  in  silvery-white 
plumage  rimmed  with  black.—  Spectacled  goose,  guil- 
lemot, snake,  stenodeim.  See  thenouns.— Spectacled 
Bhrimp,  the  specter-  or  skeleton-shrimp,  a  caprellid.  See 
Caprelia.— Spectacled  vampire.  Same  as  spectacled 
stenoderm. 

spectacled-headed  (spek'ta-kld-hed*ed),  a. 
Having  the  head  spectacled:  applied  to  flies  of 
the  genera  Holcocephala  (familjr  Asilidee)  and 
IHopsis  and  Sphyracephala  (family  Diopsidse). 
See  cut  under  IHopsis. 

A  queer-looking,  spectacled-headed,  predatory  fly.  .  .  . 
The  head  is  unusually  broad  in  front,  the  eyes  being  very 
prominent  and  presenting  a  spectacled  or  goggled  appear- 
ance. C.  H.  Tyler  Tovmsend,  Proc.  Entom.  Soc. 
[of  Washington,  I.  264. 

spectacle-furnace  (spek'ta-kl-fer^as),  n.  A 
literal  translation  of  the  German  brillenofen, 


spectatorial 

which  is  a  variety  of  the  spurofen,  a  form  of 
shaft-furnace  of  which  the  essential  pectiliarity 
is  that  the  melted  material  runs  out  upon  the 
inclined  bottom  of  the  furnace  into  a  crucible- 
like receptacle  or  pot  outside  and  in  front  of 
the  furnace-stack.  This  sort  of  furnace  has  been 
used  at  Mansfeld  and  in  the  Harz,  but  apparently  not  iu 
any  English-speaking  country. 

spectacle-^age  (spek'ta-kl-gaj),  n.  A  device 
used  in  fitting  spectacles  to  determine  the  proper 
distance  between  the  glasses. 

spectacle-glass  (spek'ta-kl-gl&s),  n.  1.  Glass 
suited  for  making  spectacles;  optical  glass. — 
2.  A  lens  of  the  kind  or  form  used  in  spectacles. 
— 3t.  Afield-glass;  a  telescope. 

A°.  1678  he  added  a  spectade-glass  to  the  shadow-vane  of 
the  lesser  arch  of  the  Sea-quadrant. 

Aulrrey,  Lives  (Edmund  Halley). 

spectacle-maker  (spek'ta-kl-ma"k6r),  n.  A 
maker  of  spectacles ;  one  who  makes  spectacles, 
eye-glasses,  and  similar  instruments.  The  Spec- 
tacle-makers' Company  of  London  was  incor- 
porated in  1630. 

spectacle-ornament  (spek'ta-kl-dr''na-ment), 
n.  A  name  given  to  an  ornament,  often  found 
in  sculptured  stones  in  Scotland,  consisting  of 
two  disks  connected  by  a  band:  the  surface  so 
marked  out  is  often  covered  with  interlaced 
whorl-ornaments. 

spectacular  (spek-tak'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  spectaeu- 
IvMi,  a  sight,  show  {see  spectacle),  +  -arS.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  show  or  spec- 
tacle; marked  or  characterized  by  great  dis- 
play :  as,  a  spectacular  drama. 
The  spectacular  sports  were  concluded. 

Hickes,  Sermon,  Jan.  30, 1681. 

2.  Pertaining  to  spectacles  or  glasses  for  as- 
sisting vision.     [!^je.] 

spectacularity  (spek-tak-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  spec- 
tacular -f-  -ity.]  Spectacular  character  or  qual- 
ity ;  likeness  to  or  the  fact  of  being  a  spectacle 
or  show. 

It  must  be  owned  that  when  all  was  done  the  place 
had  a  certain  spectacularity  ;  the  furniture  and  ornaments 
wore  somehow  the  air  of  properties. 

Howells,  Private  Theatricals,  x. 

spectacularly  (spek-tak'u-lar-li),  adu.     In  a 
spectacular  manner  or  view ;  as  a  spectacle. 
The  last  test  was,  spectacularly,  thebestof  the  afternoon. 
Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIL  360. 

spectant  (spek'tant),  a.  [<  L.  spectan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  spectare,  looi:  at,  behold,  freq.  of  specere, 
look  at,  behold:  see  spectacle,  speeies.]  to.  her. : 
(a)  At  gaze.  (&)  Looking  upward  with  the 
nose  bend  wise :  noting  any  animal  used  as  a 
bearing. 

spectate  (spek'tat),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  L.  spectaius, 
pp.  of  spectare,  see,  behold:  see  spectanf]  To 
look  about  or  upon ;  gaze ;  behold.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 

Coming  on  the  Bridge,  a  Gentleman  sitting  on  the  Coach 
civilly  salutes  the  Speetating  Company ;  the  turning  of  the 
Wheels  and  motion  of  the  Horses  are  plainly  seen  as  if 
natural  and  Alive. 

Quoted  in  AsMon's  Social  Life  in  Keign  Of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  287. 

Mr.  De  Quincey — Works,  VI.  329 — has  spectate:  and 
who  can  believe  that  he  went  anywhere  but  to  spectare 
for  it?  F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  76. 

spectation  (spek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.-  specta- 
tio{n-),  a  beholding,  contemplation,  <  hectare, 
pp.  spectatus,  look  at,  behold:  see  spectant.] 
Look;  aspect;  appearance;  regard. 

This  simple  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differenced  from 
that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy.  Harvey. 

spectator  (spek-ta'tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  spec- 
tatow;  <  F.  spectateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  espectador  = 
It.  spettatore,  <  L.  spectator,  a  beholder,  <  spec- 
tare,  pp.  spectatus,  look  at,  behold:  see  spec- 
tant.'] One  who  looks  on ;  an  onlooker  or  eye- 
witness; a  beholder;  especially,  one  of  a  com- 
pany present  at  a  spectacle  of  any  kind:  as, 
the  spectators  of  or  at  a  game  or  a  drama. 
Me  leading,  in  a  secret  comer  layd. 
The  sad  spectataur  of  my  Tragedie. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  II.  4.  27. 
There  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  46. 
We,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  only  two  unconcerned 
spectators  on  board ;  and,  accordingly,  were  allowed  to 
ramble  about  the  decks  unnoticed. 

B.  HaU,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  II.  10. 
=Syn.  Looker-on,  onlooker,  observer,  witness,  by-stand- 
er.  A  person  is  said  to  be  a  spectator  at  a  show,  a  bull- 
fight, a  wrestling-match ;  one  of  the  audience  at  a  lecture, 
a  concert,  the  theater;  and  one  of  the  congregajtion  at 
church. 
spectatorial  (spet-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  spectator 
+  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
spectator.     [In  the  quotation  it  Is  used  with 


spectatorial 

direct  reference  to  the  name  of  the  periodical 
cited.] 

There  is  a  vicious  terror  of  being  blamed  in  some  well- 
inclined  people,  and  a  wicked  pleasure  in  suppressing 
them  in  others ;  both  which  I  recommend  to  your  ^ecta- 
turiai  wisdom  to  animadvert  upon. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  348. 
spectatorship  (spek-ta'tor-ship),  n.     [<  specta- 
tor +  -sUp.'i    The  act  of'looking  or  hehoHing ; 
the  state  or  occupation  of  being  a  spectator  or 
looker-on. 

Guess  ...  if  thou  standest  not  1'  the  state  of  hanging, 
or  of  some  death  more  long  in  tpectatarsMp. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2.  71. 

Bathing  in  the  sea  was  the  chief  occupation  of  these 
good  people,  including,  as  it  did,  prolonged  ipectatimhip 
of  the  process.  Hi  Jamet,  Jr.,  Confidence,  xix. 

spectatress  (spek-ta'tres),  n.  [<  spectator  + 
-ess.  Cf.  spectatrix.']  A  female  spectator  or 
looker-on. 

Helen,  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spetiatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Rrnne,  Fair  Penitent,  v.  1. 

spectatrix  (spek-ta'triks),  n.  [=  F.  spectatrice 
=  It.  spettatrice,  <  L.  spectatrix,  fern,  of  specta- 
tor, a  beholder:  see  spectator.']  Same  as  spec- 
tatress. 

specter,  spectre  (spek'tto),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.) 
spectre  =  Sp.  Pg.  espectro  =  It.  spettro,  an  im- 
age, figure,  ghost,  <  L.  spectrum,  a  vision,  ap- 
pearance, apparition,  image,  <  specere,  see :  see 
species,  spectacle.  Gf.  spectr'Um.]  1.  A  ghostly- 
apparition  ;  a  visible  incorporeal  human  spirit ; 
an  appearance  of  the  dead  as  when  living. 
Specters  are  imagined  as  disembodied  spirits  haunting  or 
revisiting  the  scenes  of  their  mundane  life,  and  showing 
themselves  in  intangible  form  to  the  living,  generally  at 
night,  from  some  overpowering  necessity,  or  for  some 
benevolent  or  (more  usually)  malevolent  purpose.  They 
are  sometimes  represented  as  speaking,  but  more  com- 
monly as  only  using  terrifying  or  persuasive  gestures  to 
induce  compliance  with  their  wishes.  The  word  is  rare- 
ly used  for  the  dissociated  soul  of  a  living  person. 
The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  Bridge  descend. 
With  bold  fanatic  ^ectres  to  rejoice. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  223. 

One  of  the  afflicted, 
1  know,  bore  witness  to  the  apparition. 
Of  ghosts  unto  the  epectre  of  this  Bishop, 
1  Saying,  "You  murdered  us ! " 

Longfellow,  Giles  Corey,  iii.  2. 
A  fine  traditional  spectre  pale. 

With  a  turnip  head  and  a  ghostly  wall, 
And  a  splash  of  blood  on  the  dickey ! 

W.  S.  GUbert,  Haunted. 

2.  In  zool. :  (a)  One  of  many  names  of  gresso- 
rial orthopterous  insects  of  the  family  Phasmi- 
dse;  a  walking-stiok  or  stick-inseot ;  a  specter- 
insect.  (6)  The  speeter-bat.  (e)  The  specter- 
lemur,    (a!)  A  specter-shrimp Specter  of  the 

Brocken,  an  optical  phenomenon  named  from  the  Brock- 
en,  a  mountain  of  the  Harz  range,  where  it  has  been  most 
frequently  observed.  It  consists  of  the  shadow  of  the  ob- 
server cast  at  sunrise  or  sunset  in  apparently  gigantic  size 
upon  the  mist  or  log  about  the  mountain-summit.  The 
shadow  is  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  prismatic  circle  called 
the  Brocken  bow,  and  agafb  is  bordered  with  a  colored 
fringe.  Howitt  states 'that,  it  the  fog  is  very  dry,  one  sees 
not  only  one's  self,  but  one's  neighbor ;  if  very  damp,  only 
one's  selfi  surrounded  by  a  rainbow-colored  glory.  Also 
Brocken  specter.  =  Syn.  1.  Appariiian,  PharU&m,  etc.  See 
ghogt. 

specter-bat  (spek'ter-bat),  •».  The  spectral 
bat,  a  South  American  leaf -nosed  bat  or  vam- 
pire, Plvyllostoma  spectrum,  or  a  similar  species. 

specter-candle  (spek't6r-kan''''dl),  n.  A  straight 
fossil  oephalopod,  as  a  baculite,  belemnite,  or 
orthoceratite.  These  and  similar  objects  have  often 
been  superstitiously  regarded,  in  ignorance  of  their  origin 
and  nature.    See  beetylus,  ealagramia,  and  thunder-sUme. 

specter-crab  (spek't6r-krab),  n.  A  glass-crab; 
one  of  the  larval  forms  which  were  called  Phyl- 
losomata.    See  cut  under  glass-crab. 

specter-insect  (spek'ter-in'^'sekt),  n.  Same  as 
specter,  2  (a). 

specter-lemur  (spek't6r-le'''m6r),  n.  The  tar- 
sier,  Tarsius  spectrum.    See  cut  under  tarsier. 

specter-shrimp  (spek'tfir-shrimp),  n.  A  small 
temodipod  crustacean  of  the  family  Caprellidse, 
a.B  Caprella  tuberculata ;  a  skeleton-shrimp :  so 
called  from  the  singular  form  and  aspect. 

spectra,  n.    Plural  of  spectrum. 

spectral  (spek'tral),  a.  [=  P.  spectral,  <  L. 
spectrum,  speotsr:  see  specter.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  specter ;  resembling  or  having  the 
aspect  of  a  specter ;  ghostlike ;  ghostly. 

Some  of  the  spectral  appearances  which  he  had  been  told 
of  in  a  winter's  evening.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xiii. 

To  his  excited  fancy  everything  assumed  a  spectral  look. 
The  shadows  of  familiar  things  about  him  stalked  like 
ghosts  through  the  haunted  chambers  of  his  soul. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  3. 

Spectral  in  the  river-mist 
The  ship's  white  timbers  show. 

Whittier,  The  Shipbuilders. 
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2.  Pertaining  to  ocular  spectra,  or  pertaining 
to  the  solar,  prismatic,  or  diffraction  spectrum; 
exhibiting  the  hues  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ; 
produced  by  the  aid  of  the  spectrum:  as,  spectral 
colors ;  spectral  analysis. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  observe  the  varying  effects 
of  pressure  and  density  upon  spectral  phenomena. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  75. 

3.  In  gool.,  like  or  likened  to  a  specter  or  appa- 


spectroscope 

sure  the  angle  between  the  two  faces  of  the  prism,  which 
angle,  with  that  of  the  minimum  deviation,  is  needed  to 
give  the  data  for  calculating  the  required  refractive  index. 
(See  reaction.)  If  a  diffraction-grating  instead  of  a  prism 
IS  employed,  the  telescope  A  is  moved  into  the  position  A', 
making  a  small  angle  with  the  tube  B ;  the  instrument 
may  then  be  used  to  measure  the  wave-length  of  a  given 
light-ray. 
spectrometric  (spek-tro-met'rik),  a.  [As  spec- 
trometer +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  a  spectrometer 
or  the  observations  made  with  it. 


rition;  suggestive  of  a  ghost,  in  any  way:  as,  spectromicroscopical  (spek-tro-mi-kro-skop'i- 
*!,„  „      j„„iu.i.         .....   -.i,_:  .„j    7j„      kal),  a.     l<  Nh.  spectrum  +  Ei  microscopical] 

Pertaining  to  spectroscopic  observations  made 
in  connection  with  the  microscope. 

The  mectro-microscopical  apparatus,  especially  In  the 
hands  of  botanists,  has  become  an  important  instrument 
in  the  investigation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  plants. 

Behrens,  Micros,  in  Botany  (trans.),  ii.  139. 


the  spectral  bat ;  spectral  shrimps ;  spectral  in- 
sects— Spectral  lemur,  the  tarsier.— Spectral  owl, 
Syrnium  cmereum,  or  StHx  cinerea,  the  great  gray  owl  of 
arctic  America,  remarkable  for  having  more  plumage  in 
proporiion  to  the  size  of  the  body  than  any  other  owl. 
spectrality  (spek-tral'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  spectralities 
(-tiz).     [<  spectral  +  -diy.]    The  state  of  being 


spectral;  a  spectral  being  or  object.  [Bare.]  gpectrophone  (spek'tro-fon),  n.  [<  NL.  spec- 
mat  is  he  doing  here  in  inquisitorial  sanbenito,  with     jy^^  -P  Gr.  *UM?,  sound.]     An  adaptation  of 

nothing  but  ghastly  spcctraht^s  prowling  round  him  ?    .     ^^^  principle  of  the  radiophone,  devised  by  Bell 

to  be  used  in  spectrum  analysis,  it  consists  of  a 
spectroscope  the  eyepiece  of  which  is  removed— the  sen- 
sitive substances  being  placed  in  the  focal  point  behind 
an  opaque  diaphragm  containing  a  slit,  while  the  ear  is  in 
communication  with  the  substances  by  means  of  a  hear- 
ing-tube.   See  the  quotation. 

Suppose  we  smoke  the  interior  of  our  spectrophonic  re- 
ceiver, and  fill  the  cavity  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen  gas. 
We  have  then  a  combination  that  gives  us  good  sounds  in 
all  parts  of  the  spectrum  (visible  and  Invisible)  except  the 
ultra  violet.  Now  pass  a  rapidly  interrupted  beam  of  light 
through  some  substances  whose  absorptive  spectrum  is 
to  be  investigated,  and  bands  of  sound  and  silence  are 
observed  in  exploring  the  spectrum,  the  silent  positions 
corresponding  to  the  absorption  bands. 

A.  0.  Bell,  in  Philosoph.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  II.  527, 1881. 

spectrograph  (spek'tro-graf),  n.  [<  NL.  spectrophonic  (spek-tro-fon'ik),  a.  [As  spec- 
spectrum  +  Gr.  ypof^ew,  write.]  An  apparatus  trophone  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spec- 
designed  to  give  a  representation  of  the  spec-  trophone,  or  investigations  made  by  means 
trum  from  anjr  source,  particularly  one  in  which    of  it. 

photography  is  employed ;   a  spectroscope  in  spectrophotometer  (spek''''tro-f9-tom'e-ter),  n. 
which  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  takes  the     [<  NL.  spectrum  +  E.  photometer.]    An  instru- 


Carlyle,  Sterling,  i.  1.    (Z>(ctije«.) 
spectrally  (spek'tral -i),  adv.    In  a  spectral 
manner ;  like  a  ghost  or  specter. 
spectre,  n.    See  specter. 

spectroDOlometer  (spek''''tro-bo-lom'e-t§r),  n. 
[<  NL.  spectrum,  spectrumj  -f-  E.  bolometer.] 
An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bolometer  in 
combination  with  a  spectroscope,  used  in  the 
study  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar 
spectrum  and  in  similar  investigations.  The 
absorbing  surface  of  the  bolometer  is  an  extremely  slender 
strip  of  platinum,  and  it  is  so  mounted  that  this  can  be 
moved  at  will  to  any  desired  part  of  the  spectrum,  the 
amount  of  heat  received  being  measured,  as  usual,  by  the 
deflection  of  a  galvandmeter-needle. 


place  of  the  eyepiece  of  the  observing  telescope. 
spectrograpmc  (spek-tro-graf'ik),  a.  [<  spec- 
trograph +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  a  spectrograph 
or  the  observations  made  with  it;  specifically, 
relating  to  the  process  or  results  of  photography 
as  applied  to  the  study  of  spectra. 

Spectrographic  operations  are,  as  Professor  Young  well 
says,  much  more  sensitive  to  atmospheric  conditions  than 
are  visual  observations.  D.  Todd,  Science,  III.  727. 


ment  used  to  compare  the  intensities  of  two 
spectra  (as  from  the  limb  and  center  of  the 
sun),  or  the  intensity  of  a  given  color  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  color  in  a  standard 
spectrum,  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  very 
sensitive  to  slight  differences  of  intensity  between  two 
similar  colors  when  brought  side  by  side.  It  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  spectroscope  arranged  with  total  reflecting 
prisms,  so  that,  for  example,  the  spectra  to  be  compared 
can  be  brought  into  immediate  juxtaposition,  while  Nicol 
prisms  in  the  path  of  the  pencil  of  rays  make  it  possible 
to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  brighter  light  until  the  two 
exactly  correspond.  The  angular  position  of  the  analyz- 
ing prism  gives  the  means  of  deducing  the  required  rela- 
tion in  intensity. 


spectrograph^  (spek-trog'ra-fi),  n.  [As  spec- 
trograph -t-  -yi.]  The  art  of  "using  the  spectro- 
graph. 

spectrological(spek-tro-loj'i-kal),a.  [<spectrol-        ^       ..      ■ 

og^y  +  ^c-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  speotrology;  spectrophotometric  (spek-tro-fo-to-met'rik), 
performed  or  determined  by  spectrology :  as,  ^-  [-^-S  spectrophotometer  -I-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
spectrological  analysis.  the  spectrophotometer,  to  its  use,  or  to  obser- 

spectrology(spek-trol'9-ii),w.    [iT^TL.  spectrum    vations  made  with  it. 
+  Gr.  -Xoyia,  <  Jieyeiv,  speak:  see-ology.]    That  spectrophotometry  (spek'^tro-fo-tom'e-tri),  n. 
branch  of  science  which  determines  the  con-    [A^s  spectrophotometer  -i-  -y3,]  '  The  art  of  using 


stituent  elements  and  other  conditions  of  bodies 
by  examination  of  their  spectra. 
spectrometer  (spek-trom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  NL. 
spectrum,  spectrum.  +  L.  metrum,  measure.] 
An  instrument  used  chiefly  to  measure  the  an- 
gular deviation  of  light-rays  in  passing  through 
a  prism;  and  hence  to  determine  the  refractive 


the  spectrophotometer. 
spectropolariscope  (spek'tro-po-lar'i-skop),  fi. 
[<  NL.  spectrum  +  B.  polariscop'e.]  A  combina- 
tion of  the  spectroscope  and  the  polariscope,  an 
instrument  sometimes  used  in  the  analysis  pf 
sugar.  It  is  a  modification  of  a  form  of  the  sac- 
eharimeter. 


indices  of  the  substance  of  which  the  prism  is  spectropyrometer  (spek'''tr6-pi-rom'e-t6r),  n. 
formed,  its  essential  parts  are— (1)  a  tube  B  (see  figure),  [.<  ^^.  spectrum  +  'E.  pyrorneter.]  An  instni- 
having  a  slit  at  the  further  end  through  which  the  light    ment  devised  by  Crova  for  measuring  high  tem- 


is  thrown  by  the  mirror  M,  and  a  collimating  lens  at  the 
other  end  to  convert  the  divergent  pencil  into  a  parallel 
beam ;  (2)  the  prism  P,  which  can  be  turned  upon  Hie  cen- 


Spectrometer. 


tral  axis,  its  position  being  centered  by  two  slides  moved 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  screws  E  and 
B';  (3)  the  observing  telescope  A,  the  eyepiece  of  which  is 
provided  with  cross-wires  so  that  the  position  of  a  given 
line  can  be  accurately  fixed;  the  axis  of  the  telescope  can 
be  made  horizontal  by  the  screw  N.  After  the  position 
of  the  prism  has  been  accurately  adjusted,  usually  so  as  to 
give  the  minimum  deviation  for  the  given  ray,  the  angle 
of  deviation  is  measured  by  the  telescope  moving  with  the 
graduating  circle  C,  while  the  prism  (with  the  vernier)  Is 
stationary.  By  the  tangent  screws  at  ()|ind  (y  the  positions 
of  the  two  circles  can  be  adjusted  more  delicately.  The 
instrument  can  also  be  used,  like  the  ordinary  reflecting 
goniometer  (it  is  then  a  spectrometer-goniometer),  to  mea- 


peratures,  based  upon  the  principle  that  two 
incandescent  bodies  of  the  same  radiating 
power  have  the  same  temperature  when  their 
spectra  are  identical  in  extent.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  form  of  spectrophotometer. 
spectroscope  (spek'tro-skop),  n.  [<  NL.  spec- 
trum -¥■  Gr.  OKcmelv,  view.]  An  instrument  used 
to  produce  a  spectrum  of  the  light  (or,  more 
generally,  the  radiation)  from  any  source  by 
the  passage  of  the  rays  through  a  prism  or  their 
reflection  from  a  grating,  and  for  the  study  of 
the  spectrum  so  formed,  in  its  common  form  the 
essential  parts  cl  the  prismatic  spectroscope  are— (1)  a  tube 
with  a  slit  at  the  further  end  (see  fig,  1),  through  which  the 
light  enters,  and  at  the  other  end  a  collimating  lens  which 
brings  the  rays  into  a  parallel  beam  (the  slit  is  formed  be- 
tween two  parallel  edges  the  distance  between  which  can 
be  varied  at  will) ;  (2)  a  prism  to  refract  and  disperse  the 
rays,  or  a  series  or  train  of  prisms  when  greater  dispersion 
18  desired— again,however,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  seri- 
ous diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  light;  (3)  a  telescope 
through  which  the  maenifled  image  of  the  spectrum  thus 
formed  is  viewed.  A  third  tube  is  usually  added,  contahi- 
ing  a  scale,  which  is  illuminated  by  a  small  gas-flame  and 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  prism  into  the  telescope, 
thus  giving  the  means  of  flxing  the  position  of  the  lines 
observed.  A  small  glass  comparison  prism  is  often  placed 
in  front  of  half  the  slit,  and  through  it,  by  total  reflection, 
a  second  beam  of  light  can  be  introduced,  the  spectrum 
of  which  IS  seen  directly  over  the  oth«.  An  instrument 
which  gives  a  spectrum  when  the  source  of  the  light  is  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  eye — that  is,  which  gives  dispersion 
without  deviation— is  called  a  direct-viiiim  spectroscope  (see 


spectroscope 


flg.  2) ;  this  may  be  aocompUshed  by  combining  two  crown- 
glass  prisms,  witb  a  third  flint-glass  prism  of  an  angle  of 
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90°  between  them  (flg.  3).  For  certain  rays— for  eiram- 
ple,  the  yellow — there  is  no  divergence  while  a  spectrum 
is  obtained,  since  the  diBpersion  of  the  flint-glass  prism 
in  one  direction  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  two  crown- 
glass  prisms  in  the  opposite  direction.  Other  forms  of 
direct-vision  spectroscope  have  also  been  devised.  In 
the  grating  ^ectroBcope,  or  dijd^action  apeetroscope,  a  dif- 
fraction-grating (a  series  of  very  flne  parallel  lines  ruled 
on  glass  or  speculum-metal)  takes  the  place  of  the  prism ; 
and  the  parallel  rays  falling  upon  it  are  reflected,  and 
form  a  series  of  diOraction-spectra  (see  diffraction,  grat- 
ing2, 2,  and  interference,  6),  which  are  called  normal  spectra 
(see  spectrum,  S),  since  the  dispersion  of  the  rays  is  propor- 
tional to  their  wave-length.  A  prism  is  sometimes  used 
before  the  telescope  to  separate  parts  of  the  successive 
spectra  which  would  otherwise  overlap.  If  a  Kowlaud 
grating  (see  difi'acticm)  is  employed,  the  arrangements 
can  be  much  smiplifled,  since  the  large  concave  surface 
of  the  grating  forms  an  image  directly,  which  may  be  re- 
ceived upon  a  screen,  or  for  study  upon  a  photographic 
plate,  or  viewed  through  an  eyepiece  with  cross-wires 
to  fix  the  position  of  the  lines  observed.  The  grating  is 
supported  at  one  end  of  a  rigid  bar,  in  practice  about 
21  feet  in  length,  at  the  bther  end  of  which,  and  at  the 
center  of  curvature  of  the  concave  surface,  is  the  eye- 
piece or  support  for  the  sensitive  plate.  The  ends  of  this 
bar  rest  on  carriages  moving  on  two  rails  at  right  angles 
to  each  other ;  and,'  as  the  end  carrying  the  eyepiece  is 
moved,  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum  (several  feet) 
may  be  successively  observed,  the  fixed  beam  of  parallel 
rays  from  the  slit  falling  upon  the  grating  as  its  position 
is  slowly  turned.  The  whole  apparatus  is  mounted  on 
rigid  supports  in  a  room  from  which  all  light  but  that 
received  through  the  slit  is  carefully  excluded.  A  high 
degree  of  dispersion  is  thus  obtained,  combined  with  the 
advantage  of  the  normal  spectrum,  and  the  further  advan- 
tages that  the  amount  of  light  employed  is  laige,  while  the 
disturbing  effect  of  the  absorption  of  the  material  of  the 
prisms  is  avoided.  See  further  under  speetrwm. — ^Analyz- 
ing spectroscope,  Integrating  spectroscope,  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  spectroscope  (Young)  to  describe  its  use,  with 
or  without  a  lens  throwing  an  image  of  the  luminous  ob- 
ject upon  the  slit.  In  the  former  case,  different  parts  of 
the  slit  are  illuminated  by  light  from  different  parts  of 
the  object,  and  their  spectra  can  be  separately  compared, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  light  is  thus  analyzed ;  while  in  the 
second  case,  when  the  collimator  is  pointed  toward  the 
source  of  light,  the  combined  effect  of  the  whole  is  ob- 
tained.—HiU^-piism  spectroscope,  a  spectroscope  in 
which  the  beam  of  rays  enters  the  prism  at  right  angles 
to  one  face,  and  suffers  dispersion  only  on  emerging  from 
the  face  opposite  and  inclined  to  it.  The  half-prism  ordi- 
narily employed  is  half  of  a  compound  prism  such  as  is 
used  in  the  direct-vision  spectroscope.— Ralnband-spec- 
tooscope.    See  rairiband. 

spectroscope  (spek'tro-skop),  v.  i.  and  t ;  pret. 
and  pp.  speciroscoped',  ppr.  speetroscoping.  [< 
spectroscope,  «.]  To  use  the  speotrosoope ; 
study  by  means  of  observations  witli  the  spec- 
troscope. C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Trans.  E.  S.  E., 
XXXII.  521.     [Bare.] 

Could  you  have  spectroscoped  a  star? 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Atlantic  Monthly,  SXIX.  387. 

spectroscopic  (spek-tro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  spectro- 
scope +  -ic.^  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  performed 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy: 
as,  spectroscopic  analysis;  s/)ec<roscoj>Jc investi- 
gations. 

spectroscopical  (spek-tro-skop'i-kal),  a.  [< 
spectroscopic  +  -al.'\    Same  as  spectxoscopic. 

spectroscopiCftUy  (spek-tro-skop'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  speotroseopio  manner;  by  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope. 

spectroscopist  (spek'tro-sko-pist),  n.  [<  spec- 
troscope +  -«st.]  One  who  uses  the  spectro- 
scope ;  one  skilled  in  spectroscopy. 

spectroscopy  (spek'tro-sko-pi),  n.  [As  spectro- 
scope +  -2/0.]  That  branch  of  science,  more 
particularly  of  chemical  and  physical  science, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  the  spectro- 
scope and  with  spectrum  analysis. 

spectrum  (spek'trum),  n.;  pi.  spectra  (-tra). 
[<  NL.  spectrum,  a  spectrum,  <  L.  spectrum,  an 
appearance,  an  image  or  apparition :  see  spec- 
ter.'^  It.  A  specter;  a  ghostly  phantom.— 3. 
An  image  of  something  seen,  continuing  after 
the  eyes  are  closed,  covered,  or  turned  away. 
If,  for  example,  one  looks  intently  with  one  eye  upon  any 
colored  object,  such  as  a  wafer  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  immediately  afterward  turns  the  same  eye  to 
another  part  of  the  paper,  one  sees  a  similar  spot,  but 
of  a  different  color.    Thus,  if  the  wafer  is  red,  the  seem- 
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ing  spot  will  be  green ;  if  black,  it  will  be  changed  into 
white.  These  images  are  also  termed  ocida/r  spectra. 
3.  Inphysics,  the  continuous  band  of  light  {visi- 
ble spectrum)  showing  the  successive  prismatic 
colors,  or  the  isolated  lines  or  bands  of  color, 
observed  when  the  radiation  from  such  a  source 
as  the  sun,  or  an  ignited  vapor  in  a  gas-flame, 
is  viewed  after  having  been  passed  through  a 
prism  {prismatic  spectrum)  or  reflected  from  a 
diffraction-grating  {diffraction-  or  interference- 
spectrum).  The  action  of  the  prism  (see  prism  and  re- 
jratMor^  is  to  refract  the  light  and  at  the  same  time  to 
separate  or  disperse  the  rays  of  different  wave-lengths, 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  being  greater  as  the  wave- 
length diminishes.  The  grating  (see  grating'^,  2),  which 
consists  usually  of  a  series  of  flne  parallel  lines  (say  10,000  or 
20,000  to  the  inch)  ruled  on  speculum-metal,  diffracts  and 
at  the  same  time  disperses  the  light- rays,  forming  a  series 
of  spectra  whose  lengths  depend  upon  the  fineness  of  the 
lines.  If,  now,  a  beam  of  white  light  is  passed  through  a  slit, 
and  then  by  a  collimator  lens  is  thrown  upon  a  prism,  and 
the  light  from  this  received  upon  a  screen,  a  colored  band 
will  be  obtained  passing  by  insensible  degrees,  from  the 
less  refrangible  end,  the  red,  to  the  more  refrangible  end, 
the  violet,  through  a  series  of  colors  ordinarily  described 
as  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  A 
similar  eft'ect  is  obtained  from  a  grating,  with,  however, 
this  difference,  that  in  the  prismatic  spectrum  the  red 
covers  only  a  small  part  relatively  of  the  colored  band, 
since  the  action  of  the  prism  is  to  crowd  together  the 
less  refrangible  rays  and  separate  the  more  refrangible 
rays  of  less  wave-length,  and  thus  distort  the  spectrum. 
The  diffraction-spectrum,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
red  occupying  about  the  same  space  as  the  blue  and 
violet,  and  is  called  a  normal  spectrum.  When  the  light 
from  different  sources  is  studied  in  the  spectroscope, 
it  is  found,  first,  that  a  solid  or  a  liquid  when  incanr 
descent  gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  this  is  true 
of  gases  also  at  great  pressures ;  second,  bodies  in  the 
gaseous  form  give  discontinuous  spectra,  consisting  of 
colored  bright  lines  (line-^KCtrum)  or  bands  (band-apee- 
trum),  or  of  bands  which  under  certain  conditions  ap- 
pear as  channeled  spaces  or  flutings  {Jluted  spectrum),  and 
these  lines  or  bands  for  a  given  substance  have  a  definite 
position,  and  are  hence  characteristic  of  it ;  third,  if  light 
from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body  passes  through 
a  gas  (at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  incandescent  body), 
the  gas  absorbs  the  same  rays  as  those  its  own  spectrum 
consists  of ;  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  result  is  a  spectrum 
(ahswrption-spectrum)  continuous,  except  as  interrupted  by 
black  lines  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  itself  would  occupy.  An 
absorption-spectrum,  showing  more  or  less  sharply  defined 
dark  bands,  is  also  obtained  when  the  light  has  passed 
through  an  appropriate  liquid  (as  blood),  or  a  solid  such 
as  a  salt  of  didymium  (see  further  under  absorption).  For 
example,  the  spectrum  from  a  candle-flame  is  continuous, 
being  due  to  the  incandescent  carbon  particles  suspended 
in  the  flame.  If,  however,  the  yellow  flame  produced 
when  a  little  sodium  is  inserted  in  the  non-luminous  fiame 
of  a  Bunsen  'burner  is  examined,  a  bright-yellow  line  is 
observed;  if  a  red  lithium  flame,  then  a  red  and  a  yellow 
line  are  seen ;  the  red  strontium  flame  gives  a  more  com- 
plex spectrum,  consisting  of  a  number  of  lines,  chiefly  in 
the  red  and  yellow ;  and  so  of  other  similar  substances. 
For  substances  like  iron,  and  other  metals  not  volatile  eSc- 
cept  at  very  high  temperatures,  the  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc 
is  employed,  and  by  this  means  their  spectra,  often  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  or  more  lines  (of  iron  at  least  2,000), 
can  be  mapped  out.  .Still  again,  if  the  light  from  the  sun 
is  studied  in  the  same  way,  it  is  found  to  be  a  bright 
spectrum  from  red  to  violet,  but  crossed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  dark  lines  called  Fraunhofer  lines,  because,  though 
earlier  seen  by  WoUaston  (1802),  they  were  first  mapped 
by  Fraunhofer  in  1814 ;  this  name  is  given  especially  to 
the  more  prominent  of  them,  which  he  designated  by  the 


Fixed  Lines  and  Colored  Spaces  of  Prismatic  Spectrum  (I.)  and 
Nomial  Spectrum  (U.). 
I,  red  J  2,  red-oran?e ;  3,  orange  ;  4,  orange-yeljow :  S,  yellow ;  6, 
green-yellow  and  yellow-green;  7,  ereen  and  (7}^)  blue-green;  8, 
cyan-blue:  9,  blue  and  tgj^)  blue-violet;  10,  violet;  A,  a,  S,  C,  etc., 
Fraunhofer  lines. 

letters  A  to  H,  etc.  (See  the  figures.)  These  lines,  as  ex- 
plained above,  are  due  to  the  absorption  by  gases,  either  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere  or  in  that  of  the  earth.  When  the 
light  is  passed  through  a  train  of  prisms,  or  reflected  from 
a  Rowland  grating,  and  thus  a  very  high  degree  of  dis- 
persion obtained,  the  rays  are  more  widely  separated  and 
the  spectrum  can  be  more  minutely  examined.  Studied  in 
this  way,  it  isfound  that  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum number  many  thousands,  the  greater  part  of  which 
can  be  identifled  in  the  spectra  of  known  terrestrial  sub- 
stances. Thus,  the  presence  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  of 
thirty-six  elements  has  been  established  (Rowland,  1891); 
these  Include  sodinm,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  silver,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  titanium,  alu- 
minium, chromium,  silicon,  carbon,  hydrogen,  etc.  The 
radiation  from  the  sun  consists  not  only  of  those  rays 
whose  wave-length  is  such  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
vision  upon  the  eye,  but  also  of  others  of  greater  wave- 
length than  the  red  rays  and  less  wave-length  than  the 
violet ;  the  spectrum  from  such  a  source  consequently  in- 
cludes, besides  the  luminous  part,  an  invisible  part  (in- 
visible  spectrum)  below  the  red,  called  the  infra-red  re- 
gion, and  another  beyond  the  violet^  called  the  ultra- 
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violet.  The  first  region  is  also  present  in  the  spectrum 
from  any  hot  body,  and  the  latter  in  that  from  a  body  at 
a  high  temperature— for  example  the  incandescent  car- 
bons of  an  arc  electric  light.  Thus,  Langley  by  means  of 
his  bolometer  has  proved  the  existence  of  rays  having  a 
wave-length  nearly  twenty  times  that  of  the  luminous  red 
rays,  in  the  radiation  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  cor- 
responding to  a  temperature  not  far  from  that  of  melting 
ice.  Further,  while  the  visible  spectrum  includes  rays 
separated  by  only  about  one  octave  (since  the  wave-length 
for  the  extreme  red  is  approximately  twice  that  of  the  ex- 
treme violet),  the  full  spectrum,  from  the  extreme  ultra- 
violet to  the  longest  waves  recognized  by  the  bolometer, 
embraces  more  than  seven  octaves.  In  other  words,  it  ex- 
tends from  rays  having  a  wave-length  of  0.18  of  a  micron 
to  those  whose  wave-length  is  30  microns  (1  micron  = 
infeu  millimeter).  The  invisible  regions  of  the  spectrum 
cannot  be  directly  studied  by  the  eye,  but  they  can  be  ex- 
plored, first  by  photography,  it  being  possible  to  prepare 
suitable  plates  sensitive  to  the  infra-red  as  well  as  others 
sensitive  to  ultra-violet  rays,  and  such  photographs  show 
the  presence  of  many  additional  absorption-lines.  The 
invisible  infra-red  region  {h^at-spectrum)  can  also  be  ex- 
plored by  the  thermopile  and  still  better  the  bolometer, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  heat  thus  examined,  and  a 
thermogram  of  the  spectrum  constructed  in  which  the 
presence  of  "cold"  absorption-bands  is  noted.  Still 
again,  the  method  of  phosphorescence  is  employed  to 
give  a  phosphorograph  of  the  spectrum,  while  fluores- 
cence is  made  use  of  in  studying  the  ultra-violet  region. 
In  studying  the  invisible  heat-spectrum  lenses  and 
prisms  of  rock-salt  must  be  used,  because  the  dark  rays 
of  long  wave-length  are  largely  absorbed  by  glass ;  fur- 
ther, in  investigating  the  invisible  ultra-violet  region 
quartz  is  similarly  employed,  since  it  is  highly  transpa- 
rent to  these  short  wave-length  vibrations.  In  many  in- 
vestigations it  is  of  great  advantage  to  use  the  grating- 
spectroscope,  especially  one  provided  with  a  concave 
Kowland  grating,  since  then  the  normal  spectrum  (flg.  II.) 
is  obtained  directly  without  the  use  of  the  usual  lenses 
and  prisms,  and  hence  free  from  their  absorbing  effects. 
Becent  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  obtained  by 
Prof.  Rowland  in  this  way  give  a  clearness  of  definition 
combined  with  high  dispersion  never  before  approached. 
Thus,  in  their  enlarged  form  as  published  (1890),  the  double 
sodium-lines  are  widely  separated,  and  sixteen  distinct 
fine  lines  may  be  counted  between  them.  It  was  for-  I 
merly  the  custom  to  divide  the  solar  spectrum  into  three 
parts,  formed  by  the  invisible  heat-rays,  the  luminous 
rays,  and  the  so-called  chemical  or  actinic  rays.  This 
threefold  division  of  the  spectrum  is,  however,  largely 
erroneous,  since  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  "heat- 
rays  "  if  they  are  received  upon  an  absorbing  surface,  as 
lampblack ;  and,  while  it  is  true  that  the  chemical  change 
upon  which  ordinary  photography  depends  is  most  stimu- 
lated by  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  this  is  not  true 
universally  of  all  chemical  changes  produced  by  direct 
radiation.  The  rays  from  the  lowest  end  of  the  spectrum 
to  the  highest  differ  intrinsically  in  wave-length  only,  and 
the  difference  of  effect  observed  is  due  to  the  character 
of  the  surface  upon  which  they  fall.  The  spectra  of  the 
stars,  of  the  comets,  nebulse,  etc.,  can  be  studied  in  the 
same  way  as  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  throw  much  light  upon  the  constitution  of  these  bodies ; 
the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  has  been  similarly  examined. 
In  addition  to  its  use  in  the  study  of  cosmical  physics, 
spectrum  analysis  has  proved  a  most  delicate  and  invalu- 
able method  to  the  chemist  and  physicist  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  different  elements  and  their  compounds.  By 
this  method  of  research  a  number  of  new  elements  have 
been  detected  (as  rubidium,  CEesium,  indium,  thallium); 
and  recently  the  study  of  the  absorption-spectra  of  the 
earths— obtained  from  samarskite,  gadolinite,  and  other 
related  minerals — has  served  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  closely  related  elements  whose  existence  had  not 
before  been  suspected.  Further,  the  study  of  the  change 
in  the  spectra  of  certain  elements  under  different  condi- 
tions of  temperature  has  led  Lockyer  to  some  most  im- 
portant and  suggestive  hypotheses  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween them  and  their  possible  compound  nature. 
4.  [cap.']  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a  generic  name  va- 
riously used:  (a)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects. Scopoli,  1777.  (6)  A  genus  of  gresso- 
rial orthopterous  insects:  same  as  Phasma. 
Stoll,  1787.  (c)  A  genus  of  lemuroid  mam- 
mals: same  as  Tarsius.  Lac^pide,  1803. — 5.  The 
specific  name  of  some  animals,  including  Tar- 

siv.s  spectrum  and  Phyllostoma  spectrum piuted 

spectrum.  See  del  3.— Gitter-spectram,a  diffraction- 
spectrum.  See  def.  3.— (Jrating-Bpectrum.  See  grat- 
iTigrs.- Herschelian  rays  of  the  spectrum.  See 
Hersehdian Secondary  spectrum,  the  residual  or  sec- 
ondary chromatic  aberration  observed  in  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  so-called  achromatic  lens  (see  achromaMc),  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  while  by  combining  the  crown-  and 
flint-glass  two  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  brought 
to  the  same  focus,  the  dispersion  of  the  others  is  not 
equally  compensated.  By  using  new  kinds  of  glass  which 
allow  of  proportional  dispersion  in  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum  (see  apochromatic),  Abbe  has  made  lenses  which 
collect  three  colors  to  one  focus,  leaving  only  a  small  resid- 
ual aberration  uncorrected,  which  is  called  the  tertiary 
spectrum. 

specula,  m.    Plural  of  speculum. 

speculable  (spek'u-la-bl),  a.    Knowable. 

specular  (spek'u-iar)',  a.  [=  P.  ^4culaire  = 
Pr.  specular  =  Sp.  Pg.  especular  =  It.  speculare, 
<  L.  specMtem,  belonging  to  a  mirror,  <  specu- 
lum, a  mirror:  see  speculum.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  mirror;  capable  of  reflecting  ob- 
jects: as,  a  specular  surface ;  a  specular  mineral ; 
specular  metal  (an  alloy  prepared  for  making 
mirrors). —  2.  -Assisting  or  facilitating  vision ; 
serving  for  inspection  or  observation ;  afford- 
ing a  view :  as,  a  specular  orb  (the  eye  or  a 
lens);  specular  stone  (an  old  name  for  mica 
used  in  windows,  in  Latin  speoularis  lapis) ;  a 
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specular  tower  (one  serving  as  a  lookout). 
[Archaic] 

You  teach  (though  we  learn  not)  a  thing  unknown 
To  our  late  times,  the  use  of  specudar  stone, 
Through  which  all  things  within  without  were  shown. 
Dov/na,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
Loolc  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  speadar  mount. 

Itmm,  P.  E.,  iv.  236. 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  hy  Spirits  pure. 

Wordsworth,  Cave  of  Stafla. 

3.  In  ornith.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  speculum 
of  the  wing;  ocellar:  as,  the  specular  area; 
specular  irideseenoe.— specular  iron  ore,  a  variety 
A  hematite,  or  anhydrous  Iron  sesquioxid,  occurring  in 
crystals  and  massive  forms  with  a  brilliant  metsdlic  luster. 
Finely  pulverized  and  washed,  it  is  used  as  a  polishing- 
Bowder. 

Specularia  (spek-u-la'ri-a),  ».  [NL.  (Heister, 
1748),  <  L.  speculum  in  speculum  Veneris, '  Ve- 
nus's  looking-glass,'  a  medieval  name  of  S.  Spe- 
culum,'tvova  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  set 
on  their  cylindrical  ovary  to  the  ancient  round 
bronze  mirror  at  the  end  of  a  straight  handle : 
see  speculum.^  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Campanulaceee.  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  allied  genus  Cam^niUa  by  its  wheel-shaped  or 
shallow  and  broadly  bell-shaped  corolla  and  linear  or 
narrowly  oblong  ovaiy.  There  are  about  8  species,  na- 
tives of  the  northern  hemisphere,  chiefly  of  southern 
and  central  Europe,  with  one  in  South  America.  They 
are  annual  herbs,  either  erect  or  decumbent^  and  smooth 
or  bristly.  They  bear  alternate  entire  or  toothed  leaves, 
and  Hae,  violet,  or  white  two-bracted  flowers  neVly  or 
quite  sessile  in  the  axils.  5.  Speculum  is  the  Venue's 
looking-glass,  formerly  a  favorite  in  English  gardens; 
S,  hyirida  is  there  known  as  the  corrt'Violet;  and  5.  per- 
/oliata,  native  in  the  United  States,  is  remarkable  for  its 
dimorphous  flowers,  the  earlier  being  minute  and  clisto- 
gamic. 

speculate  (spek'u-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  specu- 
lated, ppr.  speculating.  [<  L.  speculatus,  pp.  of 
speculari,  spy  out,  watch,  observe,  behold  (>It. 
speculare  =  Sp.  Pg.  e^ecular  =  OF.  speculer,  F. 
sp6culer),  <  specula,  a  watch-tower,  <  specere, 
see:  see  species.  Ct.  speculum.']  1.,  trans.  If. 
To  view  as  from  a  watch-tower  or  observatory ; 
observe. 

I  shall  never  eat  garlic  with  Diogenes  in  a  tub,  and 
speciUate  the  stars  without  a  shirt. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  take  a  discriminating  view  of;  consider 
attentively;  speculate  upon;  examine;  in- 
spect: as,  to  speculate  the  nature  of  a  tiling. 
[Eare.] 

We  .  .  .  conceit  ourselves  that  we  contemplate  abso- 
lute existence  when  we  only  speculate  absolute  privation. 
Sir  W.  Ha/milton,  Discussions,  p.  21. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pursue  truth  bjr  thinking, 
as  by  mathematical  reasoning,  by  logical  analy- 
sis, or  by  the  review  of  data  already  collected. 
—  2.  To  take  a  discursive  view  of  a  subject 
or  subjects;  note  diverse  aspects,  relations,  or 
probabilities ;  meditate ;  conjecture :  often  im- 
plying absence  of  definite  method  or  result. 

I  certainly  take  my  full  share,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  ...  in  speculating  on  what  has  been  done,  or  is 
doing,  on  the  public  stage.  Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

3.  To  invest  money  for  profit  upon  an  uncer- 
tainty ;  take  the  risk  of  loss  in  view  of  possi- 
ble gain ;  make  a  purchase  or  purchases,  as  of 
something  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations  in  price 
or  to  rapid  deterioration,  on  the  chance  of  sell- 
ing at  a  large  advance :  as,  to  speculate  in  stocks. 

speculation  (spek-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  specu- 
lacion,  speculation,'  F.  speculation  =  Pr.  specu- 
lado  =  Sp.  especutacion  =  Pg.  espeeulagSo  =  It. 
speculazione,  <  LL.  speculaUo(n-),  a  spying  out, 
exploration,  observation,  contemplation,  <  L. 
speculari,  view:  see  speculate.']  1.  The  act  or 
state  of  speculating,  or  of  seeing  or  looking; 
intelligent  contemplation  or  observation;  a 
viewing ;  inspection.  [Obsolete  or  archaic,  but 
formerly  used  with  considerable  latitude.] 

Thence  [from  the  works  of  God]  gathering  plumes  of  per- 
fect specuMion, 
To  impe  the  wings  of  thy  high  flying  mynd. 
Mount  up  aloft  through  heavenly  contemplation. 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Beauty,  L  134. 

Thou  hast  no  speculaUmi  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Shoik.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  95. 

I  am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in  speculation  that  I  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  eyes. 

Steele,  Spectator,  ^o.  364. 

2.  The  pursuit  of  truth  by  means  of  thinking, 
especially  mathematical  reasoning  and  logical 
analysis;  meditation;  deep  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  a  theoretical  question.  This  use  of 
the  word,  though  closely  similar  to  the  application  of 
speculatio  in  the  Latin  of  Boethius  to  translate  Secopi'a,  is 
chiefly  due  to  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  "now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly,"  where  'glass 'is  in  the  Vulgate  specidum.    But 
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some  writers,  as  Milton  and  Cowper,  associate  the  meaning 
with  specula,  'a  watch-tower.' 

For  practise  must  agree  with  speculation. 
Belief  &  knowledge  must  guide  operation. 

Times'  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  147. 

Thenceforth  to  speculatiom  high  or  deep 

I  tum'd  my  thoughts.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  602. 

.loin  sense  unto  reason,  and  experiment  unto  speculaHon. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mpr.,  ii.  6. 

From  him  [Pythagoras]  Socrates  derived  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  morality,  .  .  .  and  most  of  his  natural  «2«ct<- 
latiims.       Sir  W.  Temple,  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

The  brilliant  fabric  of  speculation  erected  by  Darwin  can 
scarcely  sustain  its  own  weight. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  240. 

3.  In  philos.,  sometimes,  a  purely  a  priori 
method  of  philosophizing:  but  commonly  in 
philosophy  the  word  has  the  meaning  2,  above. 
— 4.  The  investing  of  money  at  a  risk  of  loss 
on  the  chance  of  unusual  gain;  specifleally, 
buying  and  selling,  not  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  commerce  for  the  continuous  marketing  of 
commodities,  but  to  hold  in  the  expectation  of 
selling  at  a  profit  upon  a  change  in  values  or 
market  rates.  Thus,  if  a  merchant  lays  in  for  his  regu- 
lar trade  a  much  larger  stock  than  he  otherwise  would 
because  he  anticipates  a  rise  in  prices,  this  is  not  termed 
speculation;  but  if  he  buys  what  he  does  not  usually  deal 
in,  not  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  business,  but  for 
the  chance  of  a  sale  of  the  particular  articles  at  a  jiroflt  by 
reason  of  anticipated  rise,  it  is  so  termed.  In  the  language 
of  the  exchanges,  speculation  includes  all  dealing  in  fu- 
tures and  options,  whether  purchases  or  sales. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  manufacture,  of  any  new 
branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new  practice  in  agriculture, 
is  always  a  speculation  from  which  the  projector  promises 
himself  extraordinary  profits. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  x.  1. 

A  vast  speculation  had  fail'd. 
And  ever  he  mutter'd  and  madden'd. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  3. 

5.  A  game  at  cards,  the  leading  principle  of 
which  is  the  purchase  of  an  unknown  card  on 
the  calculation  of  its  probable  value,  or  of  a 
known  card  on  the  chance  of  no  better  appear- 
ing during  the  game,  a  part  of  the  pack  not 
being  dealt.  Zatham.=SYrx.  2.  Hypothesis,  etc.  See 
theory. 

speculatist  (spek'u-la-tist),  ».  [<  speculate  + 
-is*.]  A  speculative  philosopher^  a  person  who, 
absorbed  with  theoretical  questions,  pays  little 
attention  to  practical  conditions. 

Such  speaulatists,  by  expecting  too  much  from  friendship, 
dissolve  the  connection.  Goldsmith,  Friendship. 

Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 
For  every  hare-brain'd  proselyte  he  makes. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 

speculative  (spek'u-la-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  sp4culatvf 
=  Sp.  Pg.  especulatimo  =  It.  speculativo,  <  LL. 
speculatlvu^,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
observation,  <  L.  speculari,  view :  see  speculate] 
If.  Pertaining  to  or  affording  vision  or  out- 
look: a  meaning  influenced  by  Latin  specula, 
'  a  watch-tower.' 

Now  roves  the  eye ; 
And,  posted  on  this  ^aeculative  height, 
Exults  in  its  command.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  289. 

2t.  Looking;  observing;  inspecting;  prying. 

My  speculative  and  o£Qced  instrument. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  271. 
To  be  speculative  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know 
how  to  work  him  or  wind  him  or  govern  him,  proceedeth 
from  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

3.  Given  to  speculation ;  contemplative;  theo- 
retical. 

He  [Washington]  was  not  a  speculative,  but  a  practical 
man ;  not  at  all  devoted  to  Ideas. 
Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  Washington,  p.  114. 

Speculative  men  are  deemed  unsound  and  frivolous. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  12. 

4.  Purely  scientific ;  having  knowledge  as  its 
end;  theoretical:  opposed  to  practical;  also 
(limiting  a  noun  denoting  a  person  and  signify- 
ing his  opinions  or  character),  in  theory,  and  not, 
or  not  merely,  in  practice ;  also,  cognitive ;  intel- 
lectual. In  this  sense  (which  has  no  connection  with 
speculatimi),  speculative  translates  Aristotle's  dewpT^TtKo;. 
Thus,  speculative  science  is  science  pursued  for  its  own 
sake,  without  immediate  reference  to  the  needs  of  life,  and 
does  not  exclude  experimental  science. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  speculative  atheists 
as  men  ai'e  wont  to  imagine. 

Boyle,  Christian  Virtuoso,  part  i. 
It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  our  Maker  that  man 
should  be  an  active  and  not  merely  a  speculative  being. 
Reiii,  Active  Powers,  Int. 

When  astronomy  took  the  form  of  a  speculative  science, 
words  were  invented  to  denote  distinctly  the  conceptions 
thus  introduced. 

Whewell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  liii. 

A  distinction  merely  speculative  has  no  concern  with 
the  most  momentous  of  all  practical  controversies. 

J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Beligion,  p.  61. 
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5.  Inferential;  known  by  reasoning,  and  not  by 
direct  experience:  opposed  to  intuitive;  also, 
improperly,  purely  a  priori.  This  meaning  was  in- 
troduced into  Latin  by  Anselm,  with  reference  to  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12,  where  the  Vulgate  has  speculum.  Speculative  cog- 
nition is  cognition  not  intuitive. 

6.  Pertaining  or  given  to  speculation  in  trade ; 
engaged  in  speculation,  or  precarious  ventures 
for  the  chance  of  large  profits ;  of  the  nature 
of  financial  speculation:  as.aspectttefeetrader; 
speculative  investments  or  iDusiness. 

The  speculaHve  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular,  es- 
tablished, or  well-known  branch  of  business. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  x.  1. 

Speculative  geometry,  phllosopliy,  reason,  theol- 
ogy, etc.    See  the  nouns. 

speculatively  (spek'u-la-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  spec- 
ulative manner ;  as  or  by  means  of  speculation, 
in  either  the  intellectual  or  the  material  sense. 

speculativeness  (spek'u-la-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  speculative,  or  of  consisting  in 
speculation. 

speculativism  (spek'u-la-tiv-izm),  n.  [<  spec- 
ulative +  -«sm.]  The  tendency  to  speculation 
or  theory,  as  opposed  to  experiment  or  prac- 
tice ;  a  theorizing  tendency.  Pop.  Set.  Mo., 
Xin.  269.     [Recent.] 

speculator  (spek'u-la-tpr),  n.  [=  F.  spicula- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  especulaSior  =  It.  speculatore,  < 
L.  speculator,  an  explorer  or  scout,  a  searcher, 
an  investigator,  <  speculari,  pp.  speculatm,  spy 
out,  watch,  observe,  view :  see  speculate.]  If. 
An  observer  or  onlooker;  a  watcher;  a  look- 
out; a  seer;  in  a  specific  use,  an  occult  seer; 
one  who  looks  into  mysteries  or  secrets  by  magi- 
cal means. 

All  the  boats  had  one  speculator,  to  give  notice  when 
the  fish  approached.  Broome. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  mental  speculation;  a 
person  who  speculates  about  a  subject  or  sub- 
jects ;  a  theorizer. 

The  number  of  experiments  in  moral  science  which  the 
speculator  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  has  been  in- 
creased beyond  all  calculation.  JUaeaulay,  History. 

3.  One  who  practises  speculation  in  trade  or 
business  of  any  kind.    See  speculation,  i. 

speculatorialt  (spek''''u-la-t6'ri-al),  a.  [<  L. 
speculatorius,  pertaining  to  a  scout  or  observer 
(see  speeulatory),  +  -al.]    Speculatory. 

speculatory  (spek'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  specu- 
latorius, pertaining  to'  a  scout  or  observer,  < 
speculator,  an  observer:  see  speculator.]  If. 
Practising  or  intended  for  oversight  or  outlook ; 
overseeing;  overlooking;  viewing. 

My  privileges  are  an  ubiquitary,  circumambulatory, 
specmatory  interrogator}',  redargutory  immunity  over  idl 
the  privy  lodgings.  Carew,  Ccelum  Brltannicum. 

Both  these  [Roman  encampments]  were  nothing  more 
than  speculatory  outposts  to  the  Akeman-street. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  66. 

2.  Given  to,  or  of  the  nature  or  character  of, 
speculation;  speculative.     [Bare.] 

speculatrix  (spek'u-la-triks),  n. ;  pi.  speeulatri- 
ces  (spek"u-la-tri'sez).  [L.,  fern,  of  speculator: 
see  speculator.]    A  female  speculator.    [Rare.] 

A  communion  with  invisible  spirits  entered  into  the 
general  creed  [in  the  sixteenth  century]  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  crystal  or  beryl  was  the  magical  medium.  .  .  . 
Persons  even  of  ordinary  rank  in  life  pretended  to  be  what 
they  termed  speculators,  and  sometimes  women  were  speo- 
ulatrices.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  297. 

speculum  (spek'ii-lum),  n.;  pi.  specula  (-la), 
sometimes  speculums  (-lumz).  [<  L.  speculum, 
a  mirror,  a  copy  or  imitation  (cf.  specula,  a 
watch-tower,  lookout),  <  specere,  look  at,  be- 
hold: see  species.]  1.  Something  to  look  into 
or  from ;  specifically,  a  mirror  or  looking-glass. 
—2.  An  attachment  to  or  part  of  an  optical 
instrument,  as  a  reflecting  telescope,  having 
a  brightly  polished  surface  for  the  reflection  of 
objects.  Specula  are  generally  made  of  an  alloy  called 
gpeculumr-mOal,.  consisting  of  ten  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 
tin,  sometimes  with  a  little  arsemc  to  increase  its  white- 
ness. Another  speculum  alloy  is  made  of  equ£d  weights 
of  steel  and  platinum.  Specula  are  also  made  of  glass 
covered  with  a  film  of  silver  on  the  side  turned  toward  the 
object. 

3.  In  ornith.:  (a)  An  ocellus  or  eye-spot,  as  of  a 
peacock's  tail.  See  ocelliis,  4.  (6)  The  mirror 
of  a  wing,  a  specially  colored  area  on  some  of 
the  flight-feathers,  it  is  usually  iridescent-green, 
purple,  violet,  etc.,  and  formed  by  a  space  of  such  color 
on  the  outer  webs  of  several  secondaries,  toward  then' 
end,  and  commonly  set  in  a  frame  of  different  colors 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  same  secondaries  or  of  the  great- 
er wing-coverts,  or  of  both.  Sometimes  it  is  dead-white, 
as  in  the  gadwall.  A  speculum  occurs  in  various  birds, 
and  as  a  rule  in  ducks,  especially  the  Anatinse,  being  in 
these  so  constant  and  characteristic  a  marking  that  some 
breeds  of  game-f  owls  are  named  duckunng  in  consequence 
of  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  wing-markings.  See  s^vcr- 
dvxkvAng.  Also  called  mirror.  See  cuts  under  Chavlelat- 
mus  and  mallard. 
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The  wing  fin  AncUinm]  has  usually  a  brilliant  Spe&idum, 
which,  lilte  the  other  wing-inarlslngs.  Is  the  same  in  both 
sexes.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  690. 

4.  In  anat.,  the  septum  luoidum  of  the  brain. 
See  cut  under  corpus. —  5 .  In  med.  and  surg.,  an 


Speculums. 

A,  eye-speculum ;  B,  Sims's  vaginal  speculum ;  C,  bivalve  vaginal 

speculum ;  D,  ear-speculum. 

instrument  used  for  rendering  a  part  acoessihle 
to  observation,  especially  by  opening  or  enlarg- 
ing an  orifice. — 6.  A  lookout;  a  place  to  spy 
from. 

It  was  in  fact  the  ^pemtwm  or  watch-tower  of  Teuf els- 
driiclch;  wherefrom,  sitting  at  ease,  he  might  see  the 
whole  life-circulation  of  that  considerable  City. 

CmlyU,  Sartor  Eesartus,  i.  3. 

Duck-billed  speculum,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
Sims's  Tagin^  speculum,  and  more  rarely  to  some  of  the 
bivalve  vaginal  specula,  whose  valves  resemble  a  duck's 
bill.  Also  called  duck-hiU, — Ear-speculum,  an  instru- 
ment, usually  a  hollow  cone,  introduced  into  the  meatus 
externus  tor  holding  the  hairs  out  of  the  way  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  passage  may  be  illuminated  and  seen. — 
Nose-speculum.    See  rhinoecope. 

speculuiu-metal  (spek'u-lum-met'''al),  n.  See 
speculum,  2. 

sped  (sped).    A  preterit  and  past  participle  of 


spedet,  spedefult.  Old  spellings  of  speed,  speed- 
ful. 

speecet,  «•    An  old  form  of  spece,  spice. 

speech  (spech),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  speadh; 
X  ME.  speche,  spsecke,  earlier  spek,  speke,  <  AS. 
spMc,  spec,  earlier  sprse,  spree  (=  OS.  spraca 
=  OFries.  spreke,spretse,  sprake  =  D.  spraak  = 
MLGr.  sprake  =  OSGr.  sprahhg,,  MHG.  Qt.  sprache 
=  loel.  speTywr,  f.  pi.,  =  Sw.  spr&g  =  Dan. 
sprog),  speech,  <  sprecan  (pret.  sprsec),  speak: 
see  speak.^  1.  The  faculty  of  uttering  artic- 
ulate sounds  or  words,  as  in  human  beings 
and,  by  imitation,  in  some  birds ;  capacity  for 
expressing  thoughts  by  words  or  articulate 
sounds;  the  power  of  peaking,  or  of  uttering 
words  either  in  the  speaking-  or  the  singing- 
voice.- 

And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was  deaf,  and  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speeeh.  Hark  vii.  32. 

Speech  is  the  instrument  by  which  a  Foole  is  distin- 
guished from  a  Philosopher. 

Bowell,  I'orreine  Travell  (rep.  1869),  p.  59. 

God's  great  gift  of  speeeh  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  confused. 

T&miyson,  A  Dirge. 

2.  The  action  or  exercise  of  speaking;  expres- 
sion of  thoughts  or  ideas  with  the  speaking- 
voice  ;  oral  utterance  or  communication ;  also, 
an  act  or  exercise  of  oral  expression  or  com- 
munication; talk;  conversation;  discourse:  as, 
a  person's  habit  of  speech;  to  be  chary  of  speeeh; 
their  speech  was  all  about  themselves. 

There  is  no  speeeh  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard.    [There  is  no  speech  nor  language ;  their  voice  can- 
not be  heard,  E.  V.]  Ps.  xix.  3. 
Without  more  Speehe  I  you  beseche 

That  we  were  sone  agone. 
T?ie  Nict-Brown  Maid  (Percy's  Kellques,  U.  i.  6> 
We  entered  into  many  speeeJies  of  divers  matters. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 14. 

3.  The  words  and  grammatical  forms  in  which 
thought  is  expressed;  language;  a  language. 

For  thou  art  not  sent  to  a  people  of  a  strange  speech. 

Ezek.  iii.  S. 

There  is  not  a  language  in  the  world  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  condition  of  dialectic  division,  so  that  the  speeeh 
of  each  community  is  the  member  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended family.    Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang. ,  p.  175. 

4.  That  which  is  spoken;  thoughts  as  uttered 
or  written;  a  saying  or  remark;  especially,  a 
more  or  less  formal  address  or  other  utterance; 
an  oration ;  a  harangue:  as,  a  cutting  speech  in 
conversation;  the  speeches  in  a  dialogue  or  a 
drama;  to  deliver  a  speech;  avolumeof  speec/ies. 

You  may  spare  your  speeches:  I  expect  no  reply. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  266. 

At  the  end  of  his  speeeh  he  [Chatham]  fell  in  an  apoplec- 
tic fit,  and  was  borne  home  to  die  a  few  weeks  afterward. 
Amer.  Oye.,  xni.  562. 

5.  A  speaking  or  talking  of  something;  uttered 
opinion,  intention,  etc. ;  oral  or  verbalmention ; 
report.     [Archaic] 
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The  duke  .  .  .  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  i<'rench  journey. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2.  154. 
[There  is]  no  speech  of  any  stop  of  shipping  hither,  nor 
of  the  general  governour. 

WirOhrop,  Hist  New  England,  I.  466. 

6.  An  occasion' of  speaking;  course  of  speak- 
ing; oral  communication;  colloquy;  confer- 
ence; parlance:  as,  to  get  speech  of  or  with  a 
person. 

I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speeeh  with  you, 

Shak.,  HL.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  165. 
Look  to  it  that  none  have  speech  of  her. 

ScoU,  Kenilworth,  xxxiv. 

7.  Manner  of  speaking ;  form  or  quality  of  that 
which  is  spoken  or  of  spoken  sounds;  method 
of  utterance,  either  habitual  or  occasional:  as, 
his  speech  betrays  his  nationality ;  rapid  speech; 
thick  or  harsh  speech. 

As  thou  wouldest  be  cleane  in  an&se, 
So  be  cleane  in  thy  «peeehe. 

BabeesBook<^.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 
Thou  art  a  Galilsean,  and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto. 

Mark  xiv.  70. 

8.  The  utterance  or  sounding  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, especially  of  a  pipe  in  a  pipe-organ. 

In  the  nth  century  .  .  .  the  manner  of  testing  the 
speeeh  [of  an  organ]  by  blowing  the  pipe  with  the  moutli 
iu  various  ways  is  precisely  that  often  employed  by  the 
"  voioer  "  of  the  present  day.    Grove,  Diet.  Music,  II.  678. 

9.  In  a  wheel,  the  hub  with  the  spokes,  but 
without  the  fellies  and  tire.  E.  H,  Knight. — 
Figure  of  speech.  See/>;ure.— Maiden.oblique.per- 
fectspeech.  See  the  adjectives.— Fart  of  speech.  See 
part. — Reported  speech,  Same  as  oblique  speeeh. — Kule 

of  speech.   See  j^rfei.— Scanning  speech.  Seesmn 

Set  speech.  See  seti.— Speech  from,  the  throne,  in 
British  politics,  a  speech  or  address  prepared  by  the  minis- 
try in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  read  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  either  by  the  sovereign  in  person  or  by  com- 
mission. It  states  briefly  the  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  condition  of  domestic  affairs,  and  outlines 
vaguely  the  chief  measures  which  will  be  considered  by 
Parliam  ent.  Also  called  King's  (ot  Queen's)  speech. =S7n. 
Speech,  Address,  Harangue,  Oration.  Speech  is  generic, 
and  applies  to  any  form  of  words  uttered ;  it  is  the  thing 
spoken,  without  reference  to  its  quality  or  the  manner  of 
speaking  it.  An  address  is  a  speech  viewed  as  spoken  to 
one  or  more  persons,  and  is  generally  of  the  better  sort : 
as,  Paul's  ^eech  on  Mars'  Hill ;  his  address  before  Felix.  A 
harangue  is  a  noisy  speech,  usually  unstudied  and  unpol- 
ished, addressed  to  alarge  audience  and  in  a  violentman- 
ner.  An  oration  is  a  formal,  impressive,  studied,  and  elab- 
orately polished  address :  as,  Webster  was  selected  to  de- 
liver the  oratwn  when  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument  was  laid,  and  again  when  the  monument 
was  completed.    See  sermon  and  language. 

speecht  (spech),  v.  i.  [<  speech,  m.]  To  make  a 
speech ;  harangue. 

He  raved  continually, .  1 .  and  speecAeiJ  against  him  from 
morning  till  night. 

Account  of  T.  Whigg,  Esq.,  p.  9.    {Latha/m.) 

speech-center  (speoh'sen"'ter),  n.,  A  nervous 
center  particularly  related  to  speech ;  especial- 
ly, a  cortical  center  situated  in  the  region  of 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  left  frontal  con- 
volution of  the  brain,  the  destruction  of  which 
produces  in  most  persons  ataxic  aphasia. 

speechcraft  (spech'kraf  t),  n.  The  art  or  science 
of  language ;  grammar.    Burns. 

speech-crier  (spech'kii'''6r),  n.  Formerly,  in 
Great  Britain,  a  hawker  of  the  last  speeches 
or  confessions  of  executed  criminals,  accounts 
of  murders,  etc.  As  a  distinct  occupation,  such  hawk- 
ing arose  from  the  frequency  of  public  executions  when 
hanging  was  the  penalty  for  a  great  variety  of  crimes. 

speech-day  (spech'da),  n.  In  England,  the 
periodical  examination-day  of  a  public  school. 

I  still  have  .  .  .  the  gold  ^tui  your  papa  gave  me  when 
he  came  to  our  speech-day  at  Kensington. 

Thackeray,  Virghiians,  xxi. 

Speechful  (spech'ful),  a.  [<  speech  +  -fid.'] 
Pull  of  talk;  loquacious;  speaking.     [Rare.] 

Dost  thou  see  the  speechfid  eyne 
Of  the  fond  and  faithful  creature? 

Blackie,  Lays  of  the  Highlands,  p.  18. 

speechification  (spe'^chi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
speechify  +  -ation  (see  -fication).']  ,  The  act  of 
making  speeches  or  of  haranguing.  [Humorous 
or  contemptuous.] 

speechifler  (spe'chi-fl-er),  n.  [<  speechify  + 
-eri.]  One  who  speechifies ;  one  who  is  fond 
of  making  speeches ;  a  habitual  speechmaker. 
[Humorous  or  contemptuous.] 

A  county  member,  .  .  .  both  out  of  the  house  and  in  it, 
is  liked  the  better  for  not  being  a  speechifler. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xliv. 

speechify  (spe'ehi-fi),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  speech- 
ified, ppr.  speechifying.  [<  speech  +  -ify.l  To 
make  a  speech;  harangue.  [Humorous  or  con- 
temptuous.] 

At  a  political  dinner  everybody  is  disagreeable  and  in- 
clined to  speechify.  Dickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  xix. 
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speechless  (spech'les),  a,    [<  speeeh  +  -less."] 

1.  Nothaving  ornotusingthefaoulty  of  speech; 
unable  to  speak;  dumb;  mute. 

He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken, ...  it  is  no  wonder 
if  such  an  one  remain  speechless. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  116. 

2.  Eefraihing  or  restrained  from  speech ;  not 
speaking,  either  of  purpose  or  from  present  in- 
ability :  as,  to  stand  speechless  before  one's  ac- 
cusers ;  speechless  from  terror. 

I  had  rather  hear  your  groans  then  find  you  speechlesse. 
Brome,  Queens  Exchange,  ii. 

3.  Characterized  by  the  absence  of  speech; 
unexpressed;  unattended  by  spoken  words; 

From  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speeehlees  messages. 

ShaJc.,  M.  of  v.,  L  1.  164. 

4t.  Using  few  words ;  concise.    HalUwell. 

speechlessly  (spech 'les-li),  adv.  Without 
speaking;  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  utterance: 
as,  speechlessly  amazed. 

speechlessness  (speeh'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  speechless ;  muteness. 

speechmake  (spech'mak),  v.  i.  [A  back-forma- 
tion, <  speechmaking.']  To  indulge  in  speech- 
making;  make  speeches.   [Bare.] 

"The  King's  Friends"  and  the  "Patriots"  .  .  .  were 
speechmaking  and  pamphleteering. 

Athenmum,  So.  3251,  p.  205. 

speechmaker  (spech' ma ''kfer),  n.  One  who 
makes  a  speech  or  speeches;  one  who  speaks 
much  in  public  assemblies. 

speechmaking  (spech'ma^king),  n.  [<  speech 
+  making.']  The  act  of  making  a  speech  or 
speeches;  a  formal  speaking,  as  before  an  as- 
sembly ;  also,  used  attributively,  marked  by  for- 
mal speaking  or  the  delivery  of  speeches. 

speechmant  (spech'man),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  speachman;  <  speeeh  +  man.]  One  em- 
ployed in  speaking;  a  spokesman;  an  inter- 
preter. 

Sending  with  them  by  poste  a  Talmach  or  Speachman 
for  the  better  furniture  of  the  seruice  of  the  sayde  Am- 
bassadour.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  280. 

speech-reading  (speeh're'ding),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  comprehending  spoken  words  by  watch- 
ing the  speaker's  lips,  as  taught  to  deaf-mutes. 
speed  (sped),  n.  [<  ME.  speed,  sped,  spede,  <  AS. 
sped,  success,  prosperity,  riches,  wealth,  sub- 
stance, diligence,  zeal,  haste,  =  bS.  spod,  spot, 
success,  =  D.  spoed,  haste,  speed,  =  MLG.  spot, 
LG.  spood  =  OHG.«ji«o*,  spot,  MHG.  spuat,  suc- 
cess ;  with  formative  -d,  <  AS.  spowan  =  OHG. 
*spyA)an,  spuon,  MHG.  spuon,  succeed;  ef. 
OBulg.  spieti,  succeed,  =Bohem.  spieU,  hasten, 
=  Euss.  spiett,  ripen,  =  Lith.  speti,  be  at  leisure, 
=  Lett,  spet,  be  strong  or  able ;  Skt.  sphiti,  in- 
crease, prosperity,  <  y  sphd,  fatten.]  1.  Suc- 
cess ;  a  successful  course ;  prosperity  in  doing 
something;  good  fortune;  luck:  used  either 
absolutely  or  relatively :  as,  to  wish  one  good 
speed  in  an  undertaking. 

O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me 
good  speed  this  day.  Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  ii.  1.  139. 
Kemember  me 
To  our  all-royal  brother ;  for  whose  speed 
The  great  Bellona  111  solicit. 
Fletcher  (and  anther),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  3. 

2t.  Apromoter  of  success  orprogress ;  a  speeder. 
There ;  and  Saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  301. 

3.  Rapidity  of  movement;  quickness  of  mo- 
tion; svpiftness:  also  used  figuratively. 

Wi  speid  they  ran  awa. 

Sir  James  the  Rose  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  75). 
In  skating  over  thin  ice  our  safety  is  in  our  speed. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  214. 

4.  Rate  of  progress  or  motion  (whether  fast  or 
slow);  comparative  rapidity;  velocity:  as,  mod- 
erate speed;  a  fast  or  a  slow  rate  of  speed;  to 
regulate  the  speed  of  machines. 

He  that  rides  at  high  ^peed,  and  with  his  pistol  kills  a 
sparrow  flying.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  379. 

We  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  free  space, 
all  kinds  of  light  have  the  same  speed.    Tait,  Light,  §  72. 

The  term  spe^d  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  magni- 
tude only  [and  not  the  direction]  of  a  velocity. 

WrighJt,  Text  Book  of  Mechanics,  p.  11. 
The  machine  has  two  different  speeds  of  gear. 

Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  210. 

History  .  .  .  can  only  record  with  wonder  the  speed 

with  which  both  the  actual  Norman  conquerors  and  the 

peaceful  Norman  settlers  who  came  in  their  wake  were 

absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  Englishmen. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,p.  156. 

5.  In  submarine  rock-drilling,  a  leg  or  beam  to 
which  the  drilling  apparatus  is  attached.  E.  H. 
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-At  speed,  in  her.,  said  ol 
a  hart,  or  other  animal  ol  the  chase, 
when  represented  as  running.— Full 
speed,  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed ; 
with  the  utinost  swiftness. 

They  said  they  saw  about  ten  men 
riding  swiftly  towards  UB,  and  as  many 
coming  ^J  speed  down  the  hill. 
Focoeke,  Description  ol  the  East,  II. 
[i.  62. 
Good  speed.  See  good.—lo  have 
the  speed  oft,  to  get  in  advance  of ; 
swifter  than. 


Hart  at  speed. 
pass  ahead  of ;  be 


Our  thane  is  coming ; 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  o/him. 

Shai.,  Macbeth,  i.  5.  36. 
=Syn.  3.  Swiftness,  RapldUy,  etc.  (see  guiclmess),  expedi- 

speed  (sped),  V. :  pret.  and  pp.  sped,  speeded,  ppr. 
speeding.  [<  ME.  ^eden  (pret.  spedde,  pp.  sped), 
<  AS.  spedan  (pret.  spedde),  succeed,  prosper, 
grow  rich,  speed,  hasten,  =  D.  spoeden,  speed, 
hasten,  =  MLG-.  spoden,  L(J.  spoden,  spoden  = 
OHG.  spuoton,  MHO-.  *spuoten,  G.  sputen,  also 
(after  LGr.)  spuden,  speed;  from  the  noiin.]  I, 
intraTis.  1.  To  advance  toward  a  goal  or  a  re- 
sult; get  on  successfully ;  be  fortunate ;  pros- 
per; get  on  in  general;  make  progress;  fare; 
succeed. 

Thei  worsohipen  also  specyally  alle  tho  that  thei  han 
gode  meetynge  of ;  and  whan  thei  speden  wel  in  here  ior- 
neye,  altre  here  meetynge.       MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  166. 
Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  epeed. 
Shai.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  278. 
Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  flsh, 
Wild  fowl  or  ven'son ;  and  his  errand  speeds. 

Cowper,  Task,  ir.  614. 
What  do  we  wish  to  know  of  any  worthy  person  so  much 
as  how  he  has  sped  in  the  history  of  this  sentiment? 

Emerson,  Love. 
3.  Togetonrapidljr;  move  with  celerity;  has- 
ten in  going ;  go  quickly ;  hasten  in  doing  some- 
thing; act  rapidly;  hurry;  be  quick. 

I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  ol 
possibility.  Shall.,  2  Ken.  IV.,  iv.  S.  38. 

Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 
Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  1. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  advance  toward 
success;  favor  the  course  or  cause  of;  make 
prosperous. 

Alle  thenne  of  that  auentture  hadde  gret  ioye, 
&  thonked  god  of  his  grace  that  so  godli  hem  spedde. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4922. 
Let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  ol  honour  more  than  1  fear  death. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2.  88. 

2.  To  push  forward;  carry  toward  a  conclu- 
sion; promote;  advance. 

It  shall  be  speeded  welL  Shak.,  M.  for  K.,  Iv.  S.  10. 

Judicial  acts  are  .  .  .  sped  in  open  court  at  the  instance 

of  one  or  both  of  the  parties.  Aylige,  Parergon. 

3.  To  send  or  push  forward  in  a  course;  pro- 
mote the  going  or  progress  of;  cause  to  go;  aid 
in  going. 

True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  ezpresf^ 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Pope,  Oajeaey,  rv.  84. 

4.  To  give  high  speed  to ;  put  to  speed;  hasten 
the  going  or  progress  of ;  make  or  cause  to  be 
rapid  in  movement ;  give  celerity  to :  also  used 
reflexively. 

The  helpless  priest  replied  no  more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse  resounding  shore. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i. 
He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.      Fairfax. 

O  precious  evenings  1  all  too  swiftly  sped  I 

LangfeUaw,  Mrs.  Eemble's  Readings. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  note  ol  Western  independence  that  a 
woman  was  here  and  there  seen  speedirm  a  fast  horse,  in 
a  cutter,  alone.  Ha/rper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  876. 

5.  To  give  a  certain  (specified)  speed  to;  also, 
to  regulate  the  speed  of;  arrange  for  a  certain 
rate  of  going;  set  for  a  determined  rapidity. 
[Technical.] 

When  an  engine  is  speeded  to  run  30O  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  Engineer,  LXVIII.  468. 

Circular  saws  and  other  high-speeded  wood-working 
machines.  Jour.  FrankLin  Inst.,  CXXIX.  261. 

6.  To  send  off  or  away;  put  forth;  despatch 
on  a  course :  as,  an  arrow  sped  from  the  bow. 
[Archaic] 

When  this  speche  was  sped,  speke  thai  no  fferre. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7601. 

Hence  —  7.  To  send  or  put  out  of  the  way ;  get 
rid  of;  send  off;  do  for;  in  a  specific  use,  to  send 
outof  the  world;  put  to  death;  despatch;  kill. 
[Archaic] 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  med. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  v.  2.  185. 
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Were  he  cover'd 
With  mountains,  and  room  only  lor  a  bullet 
To  be  sent  level  at  him,  I  would  apeed  him. 

ii'fcteAer,  DouWe  Marriage,  y.  3. 

A  dire  dilemma !  either  way  I'm  sped; 

If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  81. 

8.  To  cause  to  be  relieved:  only  in  the  pas- 
sive.   [Archaic] 

We  believe  we  deserve  to  be  sped  of  all  that  our  blind 
hearts  desire. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  11. 

Being  sped  of  my  grumbling  thus,  and  eased  into  better 
temper.  M.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  Ix. 

9t.  To  disclose;  unfold;  explain. 

Ne  hath  it  nat  hen  determyned  ne  isped  lermly  and  dili- 
gently of  any  of  yow.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  4. 

[The  word  in  this  quotation  is  a  forced  translation  of  the 
Latin  expedita.] — God  speed  you,  may  God  give  you  ad- 
vancement or  success ;  I  wish  you  good  progress  or  pros- 
perity.   See  God-speed.  _ 

speed-cone  (sped'kon),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
varying  and  adjusting  the  velocity-ratio  com- 
municated between  a  pair  of  parallel  shafts  by 
means  of  a  belt,  it  may  be  either  one  of  a  pair  of 
continuous  cones  or  conoids  whose  velocity-ratio  can  be 
varied  gradually  while  they  are  in  motion  by  shifting  the 
belt^  or  a  set  of  pulleys  whose  radii  vary  by  steps ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  velocity-ratio  can  be  changed  by  shifting 
the  belt  Irom  one  pair  of  pulleys  to  another.  Rankine, 
Applied  Mechanics,  p.  457. 
speeder  (spe'derj,  n.  [<  ME.  speder,  spedar; 
<  speed  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  makes  speed; 
one  who  advances  rapidly,  or  who  gains  success. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Supposing  you  to  be  the  Lady,  and  three  such  Gentle- 
men to  come  vnto  you  a  wo[o]ing :  in  faith,  who  should 
be  the  speeder  f     Lyly,  Euphues  and  bis  England,  p.  294. 

These  are  the  affections  that  befit  them  that  are  like  to 
be  speeders.    The  sluggard  lusteth,  and  wanteth. 

Ree.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  7. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  with  great 
swiftness,  as  a  horse.  [Colloq.] — 3.  One  who 
or  something  which  promotes  speed;  specifi- 
cally, some  mechanical  contrivance  for  quick- 
ening speed  of  motion  oroperation;  any  speed- 
ing device  in  a  machine,  as  a  pair  of  speed- 
cones  or  cone-pulleys.     See  speedr^multiplier. 

To  spill  [ruin]  vs  thu  was  cure  spedar. 
For  thow  was  cure  lyghte  and  oure  ledar. 

York  Plays,  p.  5. 

4.  In  cotton-manuf.,  a  machine  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  bobbin  and  fly-frame,  receiving 
the  slivers  from  the  carders,  and  twisting  them 
into  rovings. 

speedful  (sped'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  speedful,  spede- 
ful,  spedful;  <  speed  +  -ful.']  If.  Successful; 
prosperous. 

Othere  tydines  speedful  for  to  seyn. 

Chaucer,  Man  ol  Law's  Tale,  1.  629. 

3t.  Effectual;  efaeient. 

He  moot  shewe  that  the  collacions  of  proposicions  nis 
nat  spedful  to  a  necessarye  concluBion. 

Cltaueer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  4. 

And  this  thing  he  sayth  shall  be  more  speedful  and 
effectual  in  the  matter.  Sir  T.  More. 

3.  Full  of  speed;  hasty;  speedy.    [Rare.] 

In  pouernesse  of  spyrit  is  spedfullest  hele. 

Piers  Plowman's  Orede,  1.  264. 

speedfuUy  (sped'ful-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  spedfuOye; 
<.  speedful +  -ly^.'\  In  a  speedful  manner;  speed- 
ily; quickly;  successfully. 

Then  thay  toke  ther  way  wonder  spedfuUye. 

Rom.  ofPaHenay  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  1. 183. 

speed-gage  (sped'gaj),  n.  A  device  for  indi- 
cating a  rate  of  speed  attained;  avelocimeter; 
a  speed-indicator. 

speedily  (spe'di-U),  adv.  [<  ME.  spedily,  <  AS. 
*spediglice  (Lye),  prosperously;  as  speedy  + 
-lyK']  In  a  speedy  manner;  quickly;  with 
haste ;  in  a  short  time. 

speed-indicator  (sped'in^di-ka-tor),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  the  speed  of  an  en- 
gine, a  machine,  shafting,  etc. ;  a  speed-gage  or 
velocimeter.  Various  forms  are  in  use.  See 
tachometer  and  operameter. 

speediness  (spe'di-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
mg  speedy;  quickness;  celerity;  haste;  de- 
spatch. 

speeding  (spe'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  speed,  «.] 
The  act  of  putting  to  speed;  a  test  of  speed, 
as  of  a  horse. 

speedless  (sped'les),  a.  [<  speed  +  -less.'\  Hav- 
ing no  speed;  slow;  sluggish;  not  prosperous ; 
unfortunate;  unsuccessful.     [Bare.] 

It  obeys  thy  pow'rs, 
And  in  their  ship  return  the  speedUss  wooers. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  v.  40. 

speed-multiplier  (sped'muFti-pli-6r),  n.  An 
arrangement  of  gearing  in  which  pinions  are 
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driven  by  large  wheels,  and  convey  the  motion 
by  their  shafts  to  still  larger  wheels. 
speed-pulley  (sped'pul'''i),  n.    A  pulley  having 
severw.  faces  of  different  diameters,  so  that 
it  gives  different  speeds  according 
to  the  face  over  which  the  belt 
a  cone-pulley — Conical 


or     Spsed-puUeys. 


Cone-pul- 


speed-pnlley.  (a)  A  pulley  ol  a  conical 
form,  connected  by  a  band  or  belt  with  an- 
other of  similar  form,  so  that  any  change  of 
position  of  the  belt  longitudinally  on  the 
pulleys  varies  the  speed.  (6)  The  cone- 
pulley  of  a  machine-tool.    See  cone-pulley. 

speed-recorder  (sped  're  -  k6r;'der), 
n.  An  apparatus  for  making  a 
graphic  record  of  the  speed  of  a 
railroad-train  or  road-vehicle,  or  of 
the  revolutions  of  a  machine 
motor. 

speed-riggers  (sped'rig^'ferz),  n.  pi. 
leys  graduated  to  move  a  belt  at  higher  or 
lower  speed.     [Eng.] 

speed-sight  (sped'sit),  n.  One  of  a  pair  of  sights 
on  a  cannon  for  adjusting  aim  at  a  moving  ship. 
The  lore  sight  is  permanently  fixed,  and  the  hind  sight  is 
adjustable  by  a  scale  according  to  the  ship's  estimated 
rate  ol  sailing. 

speedway  (sped'wa),  n.  A  public  road  set 
apart  for  fast  driving.     [U.  S.J 

speedwell  (sped'wel),  n.  [<  speed  +  wellK] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Veronica,  especially  V. 
Chamsedrys,  an  herb  with  creeping  and  ascend- 
ing stems,  and  racemes  of  bright-blue  flowers, 
whence  it  has  received  in  (Jreat  Britain  such 
fanciful  names  as  angeVs-eyes,  bird's-eye,  goWs- 
eye,  and  eyebright.  Also  called  germander-speed- 
well. The  corolla  lalls  quickly  when  the  plant  is  gathered. 
The  common  speedwell  is  V.  offlcinalis,  which  has  been 


Flowering  Plant  of  Speedwell  (yeronica  offtcinatis). 
a,  a  Rower{  d,  the  fruit. 

considered  diaphoretic,  etc,  but  is  now  no  longer  used 
in  medicine.  The  thyme-lealed  speedwell,  F.  serpyUi- 
folia,  is  a  very  common  little  wayside  herb  with  erect 
stems  from  a  creeping  base,  and  small  white  or  bluish  fiow- 
ers  with  deeper  steipes.  Other  species  have  special  names, 
V.  Anagallis  being  the  water-speedwell,  V.  smieUtaa  the 
marsh-speedwell,  V.  peregrina  the  purslane-speedwell  or 
neckweed,  V.  airvensls  the  corn-speedwell,  V.  agrestii  the 
field-speedwell,  and  T.  hederetfolia  the  ivy-leafed  speed- 
well.   See  Veronica. 

speedy  (spe'di),  a.  [<  ME.  spedi,  <  AS.  spedig, 
prosperous,  rich,  powerful  (=  D.  spoedig, 
speedy,  =  OHCJ.  spuotig,  G.  sputig,  spudig,  in- 
dustrious, speedy),  <  sped,  prosperity,  success, 
speed:  see  speed.]    1.  Successful;  prosperous. 

I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  her  with  my 
prayers.  SAoil;.,  Cor.,  L  3.  87. 

2.  Marked  by  speed  of  movement ;  going  rap- 
idly; quick;  swift;  nimble;  hasty;  rapid:  as, 
a  speedy  flight. 

We  men  of  business  must  use  speedy  servants. 

FletcTier  (and  another  T),  Prophetess,  iii.  2. 

3.  Rapidly  coming  or  brought  to  pass;  not  de- 
ferred or  delayed;  prompt;  ready. 

With  him  [the  ambassador]  Temple  came  to  a  speedy 
agreement.  MacaMay,  Sir  WiUiam  Temple. 

speedy-cut  (spe'di-kut),  n.  An  injury  in  the 
region  of  the  carpus  (or  knee)  of  the  horse  on 
the  inner  side,  inflicted  by  the  foot  of  the  op- 
posite side  during  motion. 

speekt,™.  An  obsolete  form  of  «p»ifcel.  E.Phillips. 

speel  (spel),  V.  t.  and  i.  [Origin  uncertain.]  To 
climb;  clamber.     [Scotch.] 

speelkent,  n.    See  spellhen. 

speeri  (sper),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
spear;  8c  also  sp^r,  spier,  and  formerly  spere, 
spire,  etc. ;  <  ME.  speren,  spiren,  speoren,  spuren, 
spyrren,  <  AS.  spyrian,  spirian,  sperian,  track, 
trace,  investigate,  inquire,  discuss,  ask  (=  MLG. 
sporen  =  D.  speuren  =  OHQ-.  spurien,  spurren, 
spuren,  MHG.  spuren,  spiim,  G.  spuren  =  leeL 
spyrja,  track,  trace,  investigate,  ask,  =  Sw. 
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sporja,  ask,  sp&ra,  track,  trace,  =  Dan.  sparge, 
ask,  inquire,  spore,  track,  trace);  <  spor,  a  track, 
footprint,  =  MLG-.  spor  =  D.  spoor,  trace,  = 
OHQ-.  MHG-.  spor,  Gr.  spur  =  Icel.  spor  =  Sw. 
«p(ir  =  Ban.  spor,  a  track,  trace :  see  spoor  and 
«pi«r .]  To  make  diligent  inqxiiry ;  ask ;  inquire ; 
inquire  of  or  about.     [Now  chiefly  Scotch.] 

She  turn'd  her  richt  and  round  about. 
To  spier  her  true  love'a  name. 

Tmn^a-Lme  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  259). 

To  speer  at,  to  aim  a.  question  at ;  inquire  of.  [Old  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

speer^t,  «.    An  old  form  of  spire^. 

speeret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sphere. 

speerhawkf,  n.  [Appar.  another  form  and  use 
of  sperhawk,  sparhawk.']  An  old  name  of  the 
hawkweed,  Sieraoium.  Britten  and  Holland, 
Eng.  Plant  Names. 

speering  (sper'ing),  n.  [Sc.  also  speiring;  ver- 
bal n.  of  speer\  «.]  A  question :  an  inquiry. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

speett,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  spit^. 

speightt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  speght,  specht, 
splght;  =  D.  specht,  <  ft.  specht,  MHGr.  OHQ-. 
speht  (MHG.  OHG.  also  speeh,  >  OP.  espeche, 
F.  Speiche),  a  woodpecker;  perhaps  akin  to  L. 
picas,  a  woodpecker  (see  pie);  otherwise  con- 
nected with  OHG-.  spehon,  MHGr.  spehen,  Gr. 
spdhen,  look,  spy:  see  sp^i.]  A  woodpecker. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Eue,  walking  forth  about  the  Forrests,  gathers 
Speights,  Parrots,  Peacocks,  Estrich  scattered  feathers. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  il.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

speirl,  V.    See  speer^. 

speirn,  n.    An-obsolete  form  of  sphere. 

speiranthy,  n.     See  spiranthy. 
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gifF  thatt  tu  cannst  speUdrenn  hemm 

Adam  thu  flndesst  spelldredd.  Ormulum,  1. 16440. 

spelding  (spel'ding),  n.  [Also  spelden,  spel- 
dring,  apeldrin,  speldron;  <  speld  +  -i»gr3.]  a 
small  fish  split  and  dried  in  the  sun.     [Scotch.] 

spelean,  a.    See  spelsean. 

Spelerpes  (spe-16r'pez),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
1832),  irreg.  <  Gr.  CTzfi%au)iv,  a  cave,  +  epnew, 
creep.]  A  genus  of  Plethodontidse,  having  the 
digits  free,  containing  numerous  species  of 
small  American  salamanders,  often  handsome- 
ly colored.  S.  longicauda  is  a  slender  long- tailed  form 
fonnd  in  the  Southern  States,  of  a  rich-yellow  color,  with 


gonimium.']  In  bot.  See  gomdiwm,  3, 
speiSB  (spis),  n.  [<  Qr.  speise,  a  metallic  mix- 
ture, amalgam  (speisige  erze,  ores  mixed  with 
cobalt  and  arsenic),  a  particular  use  of  speise, 
food,  meat,  <  MHG-.  spise,  OHG.  spisa,  food,  < 
Olt.-It.  spesa  (ML.  spesa,  for  spensa),  expense, 
cost,  <  spendere,  spend:  see  spence,  expense.'] 
A  compound,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  and 
iron,  but  often  containing  nickel  and  cobalt, 
obtained  in  smelting  the  compUeated  lead  ores 
occurring  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  in  other 
localities. 
spek-boom  (spek'bom),  n.     [S.  African  D.,  < 

fek,  fat,  lard  (=  E.  speck^),  +  boom,  tree  (= 
beam).']    A  South  African  plant.    See  Por- 
tulacaria. 
Speke  (spek),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  spokeK 
spelif.    An  old  spelling  of  speTP-,  speVA. 
spel^  (spel),  m.  [D.«peZ,  play:  see  speMS.]  Play. 

Sooth  play,  quad  spel,  as  the  Memyng  seith. 

Chmuser,  ProL  to  Cook's  Tale,  1.  33. 

[In  Tyrwhitt's  edition  alone,  apparently  his  own  substitu- 
tion of  the  Dutch  for  its  English  equivalent  ^o^,  which 
appears  in  all  other  editions.] 

spelaean,  spelean  (spf-le'an),  a.  [<  L.  spe- 
Iseum,  <  Gr.  airiikaixiv,  a  cave,  cavern;  of.  cttt^- 
7my^,  a  cave  (>  ult.  E.  spet/wnc),  <  attioq,  a  cave.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cave  or  cavern;  form- 
ing or  formed  by  a  cave;  cavernous.  Owem, 
Longman's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1882,  p.  67.—  3.  Inhab- 
iting oaves  or  caverns;  cave-dwelling:  oaver- 
mcolous;  troglodyte.  Eraser's  Mag.  Alsospe- 
Ivincows. 

spelch  (speleh),  v.  t.     Same  as  spelk. 

speld  (speld),  n.  [<  ME.  speld,  a  splinter,  <  AS. 
^eld,  a  splinter  (biernende  speld,  'a  burning 
splinter,'  or  simply  speld,  a  torch),  =  D.  speld,  a 
pin,  =  MHG.  spelte,  a  splinter,  =  Icel.  «pe^  mod. 
speldi,  a  square  tablet,  spilda,  a  flake,  slice,  = 
Goth,  spilda,  a  writing-tablet;  from  the  root  of 
spaW-  ( var.  speld) :  see  tpaW-.  Of.  Gael.  s])eaU, 
a  splinter.  See  spell^,  spilV^,  in  part  variants 
of  speld;  and  of.  spelk,  spelt^.]  A  chip  or  splin- 
ter.   See  spall^,  spiU^. 

Manli  as  mizti  men  either  mette  other, 
&  spacll  the  otheres  spere  in  speldes  than  wente. 

William  of  Pcdeme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3392. 

speld,  V.    A  Scotch  variant  of  spaldX. 

speldert  (spel'der),  n.  [<  ME.  *spelder,  apildvr 
1=  MLG.  spelder  =  MHG.  spelter,  spilter),  a 
splinter,  dim.  of  speld.]     A  splinter.     Fals- 

grane. 

The  grete  schafte  that  was  longe, 

Alle  to  spndMrs  hit  spronge. 

Avawynge  of  King  Arthur,  xiii.  6.    (HaUiwell.) 

spelder  (spel'der),  v.  [<  ME.  spelderen,  speldren, 
spell,  <  spelder,  a  splinter  (used  as  a  pointer; 
of.  fescue):  see  spelder,n.]  To  spell.  Cath.Ang., 
p.  353;  HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]  ■ 


Spelerfes  ruber. 


numerous  broken  black  bands.  /S.  Winmtws,  a  common 
species  of  the  Northern  States,  has  a  black  line  along  each 
Bide  of  the  back,  and  the  belly  yellow.  S.  ruber  is  of  a 
bright-red  color,  more  or  less  spotted  with  black,  and  is 
found  in  cold  springs  and  brooks.  <S.  belli  is  the  largest ; 
it  is  plumbeous,  with  a  double  row  of  red  spots  on  the 
back,  and  inhabits  Mexico. 

Spelin  (spe-lin'),  n.  [So  called  in  "Spelin," 
the  system  defined,  <  spe-,  var.  of  spa,  all  (<  «-, 
an  affix  forming  general,  collective,  and  plural 
terms,  -I-  pa,  every,  <  Gr.  irac,  every,  all),  + 
lin,  <  L.  lingita  =  E.  tongue.]  An  artificial 
linguistic  system  devised  by  Prof.  Georg  Bauer, 
of  Agram  in  Croatia,  in  1888,  designed  for  a 
universal  language.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
same  lines  as  Volapiik,  but  is  of  greater  sim- 
plicity.   See  Volapiik. 

spelk  (spelk),  n.  [<  ME.  spelke,  <  AS.  *spelc, 
"spile  (Somner,  Lye)  =  MD.  spalcke,  D.  spalk  = 
Icel.  spelkur,  a  splint,  splinter,  rod;  prob.  akin 
to  speld,  spald\  spalP-,  etc.]  1.  A  splinter  of 
wood;  a  splint  used  in  setting  a  broken  bone. 
HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  rod,  stick,  or 
switch;  especially,  a  small  stick  or  rod  used  in 
thatching.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spelk  (spelk),  V.  t.  [Also  assibilated  spelch;  < 
ME.*spelken,*^elchei%,<  AS.  spelaean,  spilcean, 
set  with  splints  (=  MD.  spalcken,  set  with 
splints,  fasten,  support,  prop,  =  Icel.  spellya, 
stuff  (skins),  =  Sw.  spjelka,  split,  splinter),  < 
*spelc,  *spilc,  a  splint,  splinter :  see  spelk,  n.] 
1.  To  set,  as  a  broken  bone,  with  a  spelk  or 
splint.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  To  use  a 
spelk  or  rod  in  or  upon;  fasten  or  strike  with 
a  spelk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spelll  (spel),  n.  [<  ME.  spelle,  spel,  <  AS.  spel, 
spell,  a  saying,  tale,  story,  history,  narrative, 
fable,  also  speech,  discourse,  command,  teach- 
ing, doctrine,  =  OS.  spel  {spell-)  =  OHG.  spel 
(spell-),  a  tale,  narrative,  =  Icel.  spjall,  a  say- 
ing, saw,  pi.  spjoll,  words,  tidings,  =  Goth,  spill, 
a  tale,  fable,  myth ;  root  unknown.  The  word 
is  found  in  many  AS.  and  MB.  compounds,  of 
which  the  principal  ones  are  represented  by 
byspell  and  gospel.  Cf.  spelP-,  v.]  If.  A  tale ; 
story;  narrative. 

Herkneth  to  my  speUe.  Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  L  183. 

3t.  Speech;  word  of  mouth;  direct  address. 

An  ax  .  .  .  hoge  &  vn-mete, 
A  spetosspaxthe  to  expoun  [describe]  in  spdle  quo-so  mygt. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 209. 

3.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of  sup- 
posed occult  power ;  any  form  of  words,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
magical  virtues;  an  incantation;  hence,  any 
means  or  cause  of  enchantment,  literally  or  fig- 
uratively ;  a  magical  or  an  enthralling  charm ; 
a  condition  of  enchantment;  fascination:  as, 
to  oast  a  speU  over  a  person ;  to  be  under  a  spell, 
or  bound  by  a  spell. 

Spell  is  a  kinde  of  verse  or  charme,  that  in  elder  tymes 
they  used  often  to  say  over  every  thing  that  they  would 
have  preserved,  as  the  Hightspel  for  theeves,  and  the  wood- 
spea.  And  herehence,  I  thinke,  is  named  the  gospel,  as  it 
were  Gods  spell,  or  worde.    And  so  sayth  Chaucer. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March,  Glosse. 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  sprfj. 
And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 

Smtt,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  13. 
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spelli  (spel),  V.    [<  ME.  spellen,  spellien,  speaUe, 
spilien,  <  AS.  spellian  (pret.  spellede,  pp.  spelled), 
tell,  declare,  relate,  speak,  discourse  (=  MD. 
spellen,  declare,  explain,  emlain  in  detail  or 
point  by  point,  spell,  =  OHG.  spellon,  MHG. 
spellen,  declare,  relate,  =  Icel.  spjalla,  speak, 
talk,  =z  Goth,  spillon,  tell,  narrate),  <  spel,  a  tale, 
story :  see  spell^,  n.    Cf .  speU^,  v.]    I.  tra/ns. 
If.  To  tell;  relate;  teach;  disclose. 
It 's  I  have  intill  Paris  been, 
And  well  my  drift  can  spell. 
Young  Child  Dyeing  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  267). 

2.  To  act  as  a  spell  upon;  entrance;  enthrall; 
fascinate;  charm. — 3.  To  imbue  with  magic 
properties. 

This  [hippomanesl  gathered  .  .  . 
With  noxious  weeds,  and  spell'd  with  words  of  power. 
Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iii.  445. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  tell;  tell  a  story;  give  an 
account. 

Now  of  marschalle  of  halle  wylle  I  spelle, 
And  what  falle  to  hys  ollyoe  now  wylle  y  telle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  310. 

spell^  (spel),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spelled  or  «peZ<, 
ppr.  spelling.  [<  late  ME.  spellen;  a  particular 
use  of  spell\  tell,  appar.  due  to  D.  use:  MD. 
spellen,  declare,  explain,  explain  in  detail  or 
point  by  point,  spell,  D.  spellen,  spell;  cf.  OF. 
espeller,  espeler,  declare,  spell,  P.  epeler,  spell, 
=  Pr.  espeldr,  espelhar,  declare  (<  G.  or  D.) :  see 
spelP-.  The  word  is  iu  part  confused,  as  the 
var.  speal  also  indicates,  with  speVA,  speld^, 
spelder,  a  splinter,  because  a  splinter  of  wood 
was  used  as  a  pointer  to  assist  in  spelling 
words:  see  spell^,  and  of.  spelder,  v.,  spell.]  L 
trans.  1.  To  tell  or  set  forth  letter  by  letter; 
set  down  letter  by  letter;  tell  the  letters  of; 
form  by  or  in  letters. 

Spellyn  (letters).    Sillabico.         Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  468. 

A  few  commonplace  and  ill-spelled  letters,  a  few  wise  or 
witty  words,  are  all  the  direct  record  she  has  left  of  hei-- 
self.  The  Century,  XL.  649. 

3.  To  read  letter  by  letter,  or  with  laborious  ef- 
fort; hence,  to  discover  by  careful  study;  make 
out  point  by  point:  often  with  out  or  over. 

1  will  sit  on  this  footstool  at  thy  feet,  that  I  may  spell 
over  thy  splendour,  and  learn  for  the  first  time  how  princes 
are  attired.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  vii. 

He  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Trullibeis  of  old ;  he 

smoked,  hunted,  drank  beer  at  his  door  with  his  grooms 

and  dogs,  and  spelled  over  the  count;^  paper  on  Sundays. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  I^dy  Holland,  vii. 

3.  To  constitute,  as  letters  constitute  a  word; 
make  up. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kings  put  together 
did  spell  but  one  in  effect.  Fuller. 

To  spell  backward,  to  repeat  or  arrange  the  letters  of 
in  reverse  order ;  begin  with  the  last  letter  of ;  hence,  to 
understand  or  explain  in  an  exactly  contrary  sense ;  turn 
inside  out ;  reverse  the  character  or  intention  of. 
I  never  yet  saw  man. 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured. 
But  she  would  speU  him  backward. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  61. 

To  spell  baker,  to  do  something  difficult :  supposed  to 
refer  to  baker  as  one  of  the  first  words  met  by  children  in 
passing  from  the  "  easy  "  monosyllables  to  the  "  hard  "dis- 
syllables in  the  old  spelling-books.  [Old  and  colloq.,  U.  S.] 
If  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  wife, 
Why  then -^  why  then — why  then — he  must  wwK  BaAer. 
Longfellow,  Giles  Corey,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  form  words  with  the  prop- 
er letters,  in  either  reading  or  writing ;  repeat 
or  set  down  the  letters  of  words. 

0,  she  knew  well 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote  and  could  not  speU. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iL  3.  88. 

3.  To  make  a  study;  engage  in  careful  contem- 
plation of  something.     [Poetical  and  rare.] 
Where  I  may  sit  and  righUy  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  dotn  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

XUton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 170. 

spell*  (spel),  V.  t.  [ME.  spelen,  spelien,  <  AS. 
spelian,  act  in  one's  stead,  take  one's  place,  also 
rarely  spilian,  play,  jest,  =  OS.  spilon,  play, 
dance,  =  D.  spelen  =  MLG.  LG.  spelen,  play, 
game,  act,  move,  sparkle,  allude,  =(3HG.  ^ilon, 
MHG.  spiln,  G.  ^ielen  =  Icel.  spUa,  play,  spend, 
play  at  cards,  =  Sw.  spela  =  Dan.  spille,  act  a 
part,  move,  sparkle,  play,  gamble ;  from  a  noun 
not  recorded  in  AS.,  but  appearing  as  08.  spil, 
play  (of  weapons),  =  MD.  D.  spel  =  MLCJ.  spil, 
LG.  spile,  play,  music,  performance,  cards,  =: 
OHG.  MHG.  spil,  G.  spiel,  play,  game;  root  un- 
known.] To  take  the  place  of  (another  person) 
temporarily  in  doing  something;  take  turns 
with ;  relieve  for  a  time ;  give  a  rest  to. 

Sometimes  there  are  two  ostensible  boilers  [slaves  in 
charge  of  sugar-boiling]  to  spell  and  relieve  one  another. 
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When  one  is  obliged  to  be  gpdled  tor  the  purpose  of  nat- 
ural rest,  he  should  leave  his  injunctions  to  a  judicious 
negro.  T.  RaugHey,  Jamaica  Planters'  Guide  (1823),  p.  340. 
Mrs.  Savor  kept  her  seat  beside  Annie.  She  said,  "  Don't 
you  want  I  should  spM  you  a  little  while,  Miss  KUbum?" 
HoweUs,  Annie  Kilbum,  xtl 

spell*  (spel),  m.  [<  speO?,  «.]  1.  A  turn  of 
work  or  duty  in  place  of  another;  an  interval 
of  relief  by  another  person;  an  exchange  of 
work  and  rest :  as,  to  take  one's  regular  spell; 
to  work  the  pumps  by  spells. 

Their  toyl  is  so  extreame  as  they  can  not  endure  it  above 
foure  houres  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  sp^. 

Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  11. 
A  poor  old  negro,  whose  woolly  head  was  turned  to  gray, 
though  scarcely  able  to  move,  begged  to  be  taken  in,  and 
offered  to  give  me  a  spell  when  1  became  tired. 

S.  HaU,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  1. 188. 

Hence  —  2.  A  continuous  course  of  employ- 
ment in  work  or  duty ;  a  turn  of  occupation  be- 
tween periods  of  rest ;  a  bout. 

We  read  that  a  working  day  [in  Holland]  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  is  usual ;  a  ^eU  of  eighteen  or  more  hours 
is  not  uncommon.  The  Academy,  Jaly  27, 1889,  p.  54. 

3.  An  interval  of  rest  or  relaxation;  a  turn  or 
period  of  relief  from  work;  a  resting-time. 

A  halt  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  horses  a 
«pe22  and  having  a  pot  of  tea. 

A.  C.  Orant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  42. 

4.  Any  interval  of  time  within  definite  limits; 
an  unbroken  term  or  period. 

Nothing  new  has  happened  in  this  quarter  since  my 
last,  except  the  setting  in  of  a  severe  spell  of  cold  wea- 
ther and  a  considerable  fall  of  snow. 

Washington,  To  J.  Reed,  Dec.  26, 1775. 

After  a  grievous  spell  of  eighteen  months  on  board  the 
French  galleys.      Jt.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

5.  A  short  period,  indefinitely;  an  odd  or  oc- 
casional interval ;  an  uncertain  term ;  a  while. 
[CoUoq.] 

No,  1  hain't  got  a  girl  now.  I  had  one  a  speU,  but  I'd 
rather  do  my  own  work. 

C  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  145. 

Why  don't  ye  come  and  rest  a  spell  with  me,  and  to-mor- 
rer  ye  kin  go  on  ef  ye  like  ?      Harper's  Mag.,  T.XXX.  349. 

6.  A  bad  turn;  an  uncomfortable  time ;  a  pe- 
riod of  personal  ailment  or  ill  feeling.  [Col- 
loq.,  U.  S.] 

Wal,  arter  all^e  sot  out,  and  Hepsy,  she  got  clear  beat 
out ;  and  when  Hepsy  does  get  beat  out  she  has  epellB,  and 
she  goes  on  awful,  and  they  last  day  arter  day. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  171. 

spell*  (spel),  n.  [Also  spill,  speal,  formerly 
speall;  partly  a  var.  of  speM  (see  speld),  partly 
<  D.  !^il,  the  pin  of  a  bobbin,  spindle,  axis  (see 
spindle).  Of.  spall^,  spale^.']  1.  A  chip,  splin- 
ter, or  splint.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Cf.  B.  spell  or  spill,  originally  a  chip  of  wood  for  light- 
ing a  candle. 

William  qf  PaZerne  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  Gloss.,  p.  306. 

2.  In  the  game  of  nur-and-spell,  the  steel  spring 
by  which  the  nur  is  thrown  into  the  air. — 3. 
One  of  the  transverse  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chair  which  strengthen  and  keep  together  the 
legs.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
spellable  (spel'a-bl),  a.  [<  spell^  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  beiiig  spelled,  or  represented  in 
letters:  as,  some  birds  utter  spellable  notes. 
Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  69.  (Davies.)  [Bare.] 
spellbind  (spel'bind),  V.  t.  [A  back-formation, 
after  spellbound;  <  spelP-  +  bind.]  To  bind 
by  or  as  if  by  a  spell;  hold  under  mental  con- 
trol or  restraint;  fascinate.     [Eeeent.] 

Now  the  poor  French  word  .  ,  .  "Qu'en  dira-t-on?" 
spellbinds  us  all.    Carlyle,  Essays  (J.  P.  F.  Sichter  again). 
The  other,  in  his  speech  about  the  banner. 
Spell-bound  his  audience  until  thfey  swore 
That  such  a  speech  was  never  heard  till  then. 

Balleek,  Fanny. 

spellbinder  (spel'bin-dfer),  n.  One  who  spelJ- 
binds  or  fascinates;  especially,  an  eloquent 
political  orator.  [17.  S.  political  slang,  first 
used  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888.] 

spell-bone  (spel'bon),  n.  [<  spell^  +  6o»ei.] 
The  small  bone  of  the  leg;  the  fibula.  See 
■phrsisesTxadeT peroneal.  Mmliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

spellbound  (spel'bound),  a.  Bound  by  or  as  if 
by  a  spell;  entranced;  rapt;  fascinated. 

My  dear  mother  stood  gazing  at  him,  spellbound  by  his 
eloquence.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  li. 

spellerif  (spel'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  spellere;  <  spelP- 
-t- -ej-i.]  A  speaker  or  talker;  atelier;  a  nar- 
rator. 

Speke  we  of  tho  spelleres  bolde, 

Slth  we  have  of  this  lady  tolde. 

Cursor  Itundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.,  f.  127.   (Halliwell.) 

speller^  (spel'er),  n.     [<  late  ME.  spellare  (= 

MD.  D.  speller),^  speller;  <  speW^  +  -eri.]     1. 

One  who  speUs,  as  in  school;  a  person  skilled 

in  spelling. 

SpeUare,  sillabicator.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  468. 
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2.  A  book  Gontaining  exercises  or  instructions 
in  spelling;  a  spelling-book. 

speller^  (spel'er),  n.  [<  spell^  +  -e»i.]  A 
branch  shooting  out  from  the  crown  of  a  deer's 
antler.     See  cut  under  Dama.     Cotgrave. 

spellful  (spel'fia),  a.  [<  s^ein  +  -ful.]  Full 
of  speUs  or  charms;  fascinating;  absorbing. 
Hoole,  tr.  of  Orlando  Purioso,  xv.     [Bare.] 

spellingif  (spel'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  spellinge,  spel- 
lunge,  spelling,  spellyng,  recital,  <  AS.  spellung, 
narration,  verbal  n.  of  spellian,  tell,  declare: 
see  speMi.]    A  story;  a  relation;  a  tale. 

As  we  telle  yn.owre  speUyng, 
FalseneStfdinb'nevertO'gDde  endyng. 

ifS.  Caniab.  Ff.  ii.  88,  f,'1^6.    (HaUiwOl.) 

spelling^  (spei'ing),  «•  [<  late  ME.  spellynge 
(=  MD.  speUinglie,  D.  spelling);  verbal  n.  of 
spelt^,  V.  Cf .  D.  spelkunst  (Itunst,  art),  spelling; 
buehstabiren,  spell,  as  a  noun,  spelling  (<  6«cft- 
stabe,  a  letter :  see  under  booh) ;  Sw.  stafning 
=  Dan.  stavning,  spelling  (see  staff,  sta/ve) ;  and 
cf.  orthography.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  spells; 
the  manner  of  forming  words  with  letters;  or- 
thography. 

Spellynge,  sillabicacio.  Prompt.  Paarv.,  p,  468, 

Our  common  spMing  is  often  an  untrustworthy  guide 
to  etymology,  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  356. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  change  [a  reform  in  spell- 
ing] the  first  step  is  to  break  down,  by  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  enlightened  scholars  and  of  practical  educators, 
the  immense  and  stubborn  prejudice  which  regards  the 
established  modes  of  spelling  almost  as  constituting  the 
language,  as  having  a  sacred  character,  as  in  themselves 
preferable  to  others.  All  agitation  and  all  definite  propo- 
sals of  reform  are  to  be  welcomed  so  far  as  they  work  in 
this  direction.  Proc.  Amer.  PhUol.  Assoc.,  VII.  35. 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  mainly  among  the  class  of 
half-taught  dabblers  in  philology  that  etymological  spell- 
ing has  found  its  supporters.  All  true  philologists  and 
philological  bodies  have  unif  ormly_  denouuced  it  as  a  mon- 
strous absurdity,  both  from  a  practical  and  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  H.  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  p.  201. 

2.  A  collocation  of  letters  representing  a  word ; 
a  written  word  as  spelled  in  a  particular  way. 

Our  present  spelling  is  in  many  particulars  a  far  from 
trustworthy  guide  in  etymology,  and  often,  indeed,  en- 
tirely falsifies  history.  Such  fellings  as  island,  author, 
delight,  sovereign,  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  involving  equally  gross  blunders, 
many  of  which  have  actually  corrupted  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. H.  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  p.  200. 
Phonetic  spelling.  See  phonetic.— SpfiUiDg  reform, 
the  improvement  by  regulation  and  simplification  of  the 
conventional  orthography  of  a  language,  specifically  of  the 
English  language;  the  proposed  simplification  of  Eng- 
lish orthography.  The  spelling  of  all  languages  having 
a  recorded  history  tends  to  lag  behind  the  changes  of 
pronunciation,  and  in  time  a  reform  becomes  necessary. 
In  English,  since  the  gradual  fixation  of  the  spelling  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  separation  of  spelling  and 
pronunciation  has  become  very  wide,  and  numerous  pro- 
posals for  spelling  reform  have  been  made.  The  present 
organized  effort  for  spelling  reform  has  arisen  out  of  the 
spread  of  phonography,  which  is  based  on  phonetic  spell- 
ing, and  from  the  more  recent  spread  of  the  study  of  com- 
parative philology,  which  is  also  based  on  phonetics.  Pro- 
posals for  a  gradual  reform  in  spelling  have  beeA  put  forth 
jointly  by  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the 
Philological  Society  of  England,  and  are  advocated  by  the 
Spelling  Keform  Association,  Amended  spellings  have 
been  accepted  to  some  extent  by  various  periodicals,  and 
are  admitted,  less  freely,  into  recent  books.  Movements 
for  spelling  reform  exist  also  in  France,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  other  countries.  A  spelling  reform  has  been 
accomplished  in  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  other  tongues,  and 
to  some  extent,  by  government  action,  in  Germany. 

spelling-bee  (spel'ing-be),  n.  Same  as  spelling- 
match. 

spelling-book  (spel'ing-buk),  n.  A  book  from 
which  children  are  taught  to  spell. 

spelling-matcll  (spel'ing-mach),  n.  A  contest 
ifor  superiority  in  spelling  between  two  or  more 
persons  or  parties.  A  formal  speUing-match  is  usual- 
ly between  sides  or  sets  of  persons  chosen  by  two  leaders. 
Any  person  who  misspells  one  of  the  words  given  out 
retires,  and  the  victory  belongs  to  the  side  that  has  the 
larger  number  left  at  the  close.  Also  called  spelling-bee. 
[U.  S,] 

spellkent  (spel'ken),  n.  [Also  speelken;  <  D. 
spel,  play  (see  speW),  +  E.  ken^,  a  resort.]  A 
playhouse ;  a  theater.     [Low  slang.] 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 
Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  speUken  hustle? 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xl,  19, 

spell-stopped  (spel'stopt),  a.  Stopped  by  a 
spell  or  spells;  spellboimd.  SJiak.,  Tempest, 
V.  1.  61. 

spell-work  (spel'wferk),  n.  That  which  is  work- 
ed by  spells  or  charms;  power  of  magic;  en- 
chantment.   Moore,  Lalla  Bookh. 

spelonkt,  n.    Same  as  spelunc. 

spelti  (spelt),  n.  [<  ME.  *spelt  (not  found),  < 
AS.  spelt  =  D.  spelt  =  MLG.  LG-.  spelte  =  OHG. 
spelta,  spelza,  spelzo,  MHG.  spelte,  spelze,  Gr. 
spelt,  spetz,  spelt ;  cf .  G.  spelze,  chaff,  shell,  beard 
of  an  ear  of  com ;  =  It.  spelda,  spelta  =  Sp.  Pg. 
'la  =  Pr.  espeuia  =  OP.  espiautre,  P.  epeau- 
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tre,  spelt ;  <  LL.  spelta,  spelt.]  A  kind  of  wheat 
commonly  known  as  TriUeum  Spelta,  but  be- 
lieved to  be  a  race  of  the  common  wheat,  Tri- 
tieum  sativum  (T.  imlgare).  Spelt  is  marked  by  the 
fragile  rachis  of  the  spike,  which  easily  breaks  up  at  the 
joints,  and  by  the  grains  being  adherent  to  the  chaflf.  It 
was  cultivated  by  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers,  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  throughout  the  Koman  empire,  and  is  still 
grown  in  the  colder  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  It  makes  a  very  fine  flour,  used  especially  for 
pastry-making,  but  the  grain  requires  special  machinery 
tor  grinding, 

speWt  (spelt),  n.    [<  ME.  spelt;  a  var.  of  speld.] 
A  splinter,  splint,  or  strip;  a  spell  or  spill. 
The  spekes  was  splentide  alle  with  speltis  of  silver. 
The  space  of  a  spere  lenghespringande  tulle  faire. 

■  Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3265. 

spelt^t  (spelt),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  speld,  spaW, 
perhaps  confused  with  ME.  spelken,  spilt:  see 
spam,  speld,  spelk.  Cf.  spel^,  n.]  To  split; 
break. 

Feed  geese  with  oats,  spelted  beans. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

spelt*  (spelt).    A  preterit  and  past  participle  of 


spelter  (spel'tfer),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  and 
prob.  of  LG.  origin:  LG.  spialter,  pewter,  = 
MD.  speauter,  D.  spiauter  =  G.  Sw.  Dan.  Ran- 
ter, zinc,  bell-metal;  of.  O'F.  piautre.peutre, 
peautre,  espeautre  =  Sp.  Pg.  peltre  =  It.  peltro 
(ML.  peutrum,  pest/rum),  pewter:  see  pewter. 
The  Bom.  forms  are  from  Teut.,  but  have  ap- 
par.  in  turn  influenced  the  Teut.  forms.]  Zinc: 
now  used  only  in  commerce. 

Not  only  those  metalline  corpuscles  that  were  just  over 
or  near  the  determinate  place  where  I  put  the  speUer,  but 
also  all  the  rest,  into  how  remote  parts  soever  of  the  liquor 
they  were  diffused,  did  settle  upon  the  spelter. 

Boyle,  HistoiT  of  Fluidity,  xxiii. 

Spelter  solder,  hard  solder.  See  solder. 
spelter  (spel'ter),  V.  t.  [<  spelter,  n.]  To  sol- 
der with  spelter  solder,  or  hard  solder.  Brass- 
Founder^  Manual,  p.  59. 
spelunct,  spelunkt  (spf-lungk'),  n.  [<  ME.  spe- 
lunk,  spelonke,  spelunc  =  D.  spelonk,  <  OF.  spe- 
lonque,  P.  spelonque  =  Pr.  spelunea  =  Sp.  Pg.  es- 
pelunea  =  It.  spelonca,  <  L.  spelunea,  <  Gr.  ott^- 
%vy^  (antihiyy-),  a  cave,  cavern,  <  aweog,  a  cave.] 
A  cave;  a  cavern;  a  vault. 

Men  bi  hem-selu^ 
In  spekes  and  in  spelonkes  selden  speken  togideres. 

Piers  PZoseman  (B),  xv,  270, 

And  parte  of  the  same  stone  lieth  ther  yett  now  in  the 
same  vttermost  Spelunk. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  40. 

speluncous  (spf-lung'kus),  a.  [<  spelttne  + 
-ous.]    Same  as  spelsean,  2. 

spent,  v.  t.  [ME.  spennen  (=  MHG.  spennen  = 
feel,  spenna),  a  secondary  form  of  AS.  span- 
nan,  span:  see  span^.  Cf.  spend^.]  To  stretch; 
grasp;  span. 

Eitore  that  spot  my  honde  I  spennle]d. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  lilorris),  i.  49. 

spencet,  spencer^t.    See  spense,  spenser. 

spencer^  (spen'sfer),  n.  [Named  after  Earl 
Spencer  (1782-1845).  The  surname  is  derived 
trom.  spencer^,  spenser.]  1.  A  man's  outer  gar- 
ment or  overcoat  so  short  that  the  skirts  of  the 
body-coat  worn  under  it  were  seen :  a  fashion 
introd.uced  about  1800. —  2.  A  woman's  gar- 
ment introduced  a  year  or  two  later,  and  made 
in  direct  imitation  of  the  above.  It  also  was  short, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  over-jacket,  reaching  a  little  below 
the  waist. 

spencer*  (spen'ser),  n.  Naut.,  a  trapezoidal 
fore-and-aft  sail  set  abaft  the  foremast  and 
mainmast;  a  trysail. 

spencer-gaff  (spen's6r-gaf),  n.  The  gaff  to 
which  the  spencer  is  bent. 

Spencer  gun.    See  gun}. 

Spencerian  (spen-se'ri-an),  a.  [<  Spencer  (see 
aef.)  +  -ian.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher  Herbert  Spencer  (bom  1820), 
or  characteristic  of  his  philosophical  system. 
See  Speneerianism. 

Spencerianism  (spen-se'ri-an-izm),  n.  The 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  called  by  him 
the  synthetic  philosophy.  Like  almost  all  the  an- 
cient and  a  considerablejari  of  the  modem  philosophical 
systems,  it  is  a  philosophy  of  evolution ;  but  it  differs 
from  most  of  these  in  reducing  evolution  to  the  rank  of  a 
mere  secondary  principle,  and  in  making  the  immutable 
law  of  mechanics  the  sole  fundamental  one.  Spencer  has 
fonnally  stated  his  philosophy  in  sixteen  propositions, 
which  concern  the  relations  of  evolution  and  dissolution. 
These  are  of  a  special  and  detailed  character,  so  that  he 
does  not  countenance  the  claim  made  for  him  of  the  princi- 
ple of  evolution  itself.  His  sixteenth  proposition  states 
that  under  the  sensible  appearances  which  the  universe 
presents  to  us,  and  "  transcending  human  knowledge,  is 
an  unknown  and  unknowable  power." 

spencer-mast  (spen'ser-m&st),  n.    See  masfi-. 


spency 

spency  (spen'si),  n.;  pi.  spencies  (-siz).  The 
stormy  petrel,  Procellaria  pelagica.  C.  Swain- 
son.    [Shetland  Isles.] 

spend^  (spend),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spene  ^for- 
merly sometimes  spended),  ppr.  spending.  [< 
ME.  spenden  (pret.  spende,  pp.  ispended,  ispend), 
<  AS.  spendan,  spend  (also  in  eomp.  a-spendan, 
for-spendan)  =  OHG.  spenton,  MHGr.  spenten, 
spenden,  G.  spenden  =  8w.  spendera  =  Dan. 
spendere  =  It.  disjjeradere,  spewdere  =  Sp.  Pg.  de- 
spender  =  OP.  despendre,  F.  dependre,  <  ML. 
spendere,  L.  dispendere,  pay  out,  dispend:  see 
'     Cf.  expend,  and  see  spense,  spenser. 
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The  sound  spendeth  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  129. 

3.  Speeifioally,  to  emit  semen,  milt,  or  spawn. 
See  spent,  2. 

spend?  (spend),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  spen."]  To 
span;  ^asp  with  the  hand  or  fingers.  Halli- 
well.    pProv.  Eng.] 

Ee  Bawe  the  Duglas  to  the  deth  was  dyght, 
He  gpendyd  a  spear,  a  trusti  tre. 
Hunting  of  the  CheoM  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  37). 

spendable  (spen'da-bl),  a.  [<  spend^  +  -able.'] 
That  may  be , spent';.  pro,per  to  be  used  for  cur- 
rent needs:  as,  spendafcie  income.     [Eare.] 


Spergulaxia 

The  spencer  came  with  keyes  in  his  hand, 
Opened  the  doore  and  them  at  dinner  fand. 

Henryaon,  Moral  Fables,  p.  12. 

Spenserian  (spen-se'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Spen- 
ser (see  def.  and  spenser)  +  4-an.']    I.  a.  Of 


etc.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  pay  or  give  out  for  the  spend-all  (spend'9,1),  n.     [<  spend^,  v.,  +  obj 


satisfaction  of  need,  or  th«  gratification  of  de- 
sire ;  part  with  for  some  use  or  purpose ;  ex- 
pend; lay  out:  used  of  money,  or  anything  of 
exchangeable  value. 

The  moore  thou  spendiet,  the  lesse  thou  hast. 

Hymm  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 

bread?  Isa.  It.  2. 

The  oils  which  we  do  spend  in  England  for  our  cloth 
are  brought  out  of  Spain. 

J.  CampUm  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  56). 

8.  To  impart;  confer;  bestow  for  any  reason; 
dispense. 

As  help  me  Crist  as  I  in  fewe  yeeres 

Have  speTided  [var.  spent]  upon  diverse  maner  freres 

Ful  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  never  the  bet. 

Clumcer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  242. 
I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2.  48. 

3.  To  consume;  use  up;  make  away  with ;  dis- 
pose of  in  using. 

They  were  without  prouision  of  victuals,  but  onely  a 
little  Dread,  which  they  spent  by  Thursday  at  night. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  276. 
Ky  last  breath  cannot 
Be  better  spent  than  to  say  I  forgive  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iil.  2. 

4.  To  pass ;  employ ;  while  away :  used  of  time, 
or  of  matters  implying  time. 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go 
down  to  the  grave.  Job  xxi.  13. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days. 

Shak.,  Rich,  in.,  i.  4.  5. 

5.  To  waste  or  wear  out  by  use  or  action ;  incur 
the  loss  of.    See  phrase  to  spend  a  mast,  iDelow. 

What 's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler?  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 196. 

6.  To  exhaust  -of  means,  force,  strength,  con- 
tents, or  the  like;  impoverish;  enfeeble:  only 
in  the  passive.    See  spent. 

Their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour  and  thirst. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks.    (LatJiam.) 

They  could  have  no  design  to  themselves  in  this  work, 
thus  to  expose  themselves  to  scorn  and  abuse,  to  spend 
and  be  spmt.        Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  iii. 
Faintly  thence,  as  pines  far  sighing, 
Or  as  thunder  spent  and  dying. 
Come  the  challenge  and  replying. 

Whtttier,  The  Eanger. 

7t.  To  cause  the  expenditure  of;  cost. 

It  spent  me  so  little  time  after  your  going  that,  although 
you  speak  in  your  letter  of  good  dispatch  in  your  gomg, 
yet  I  might  have  overtaken  you.         Donne,  Letters,  cxv. 

The  main  business,  which  spent  the  most  time,  and 
caused  the  adjourning  of  the  court,  was  about  the  removal 
of  Newtown.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 167. 

To  spend  a  mast,  to  break,  lose,  or  carry  away  a  mast  in 
sailing ;  incur  the  loss  of  a  mast. 

He  ^lent  his  mmt  in  fair  weather,  and  having  gotten  a 
new  at  Cape  Anne,  and  towing  it  towards  the  bay,  he  lost 
it  by  the  way.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  74. 

To  spend  ground,  to  excavate  in  mining ;  mine.  [Corn- 
wall, Eng.]— To  spend  the  moutht,  to  bark  violently; 
give  tongue ;  bay. 

Then  do  they  [hounds]  sperad  their  mouH-js;  Echo  replies. 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies.  .    ,  „„, 

Skak.,  Venus  and  Adorns,  1.  696. 

To  spend upt,  to  use  up ;  consume  improvidently ;  waste. 
There  is  treasure  to  be  desired  and  oil  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  wise  :  but  a  foolish  man  spendeth  it  up. 

Prov.  XXL  20. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pay  or  lay  out;  make  ex- 
penditure of  money,  means,  strength,  or  any- 
thing of  value. 

He  spendeth,  jousteth,  maketh  festeynynges. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  in.  1718. 

Get  ere  thou  spend,  then  shalt  thou  bid 
Thy  friendly  friend  good  morrowe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

To  spend  in  all  things  else, 
But  of  old  friends  to  be  most  miserly. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

2.  To  be  lost  or  wasted;  be  dissipated  or  con- 
sumed; go  to  waste:  as,  the  candles  spend  fast. 


all.]    A  spendthrift;  a  prodigal. 

Nay,  thy  wife  shall  be  enamored  of  some  spend-all, 
which  shall  wast  all  as  licentiously  as  thou  hast  heaped 
together  laboriously.     ManintheMoone  {IGOQ). 

spender  (spen'dfer),  n.  [<  ME.  spendere,  spen- 
dare;  ^  spend^  + -er'^.]  One  who  or  that  which 
spends  or  wastes;  used  absolutely,  a  spend- 
thrift. 

You've  been  a  spender,  a  vain  spender;  wasted 
Your  stock  of  credit  and  of  wares  unthriftily. 

Ford,  Fancies,  ii.  1. 

Very  rich  men  in  England  are  much  freer  spenders  than 
they  are  here.  The  American,  VI.  217. 


spending  (spen'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  spendyng, 
spendynge;  verbal  n.  of  spend,  v.]  1 .  The  act  of 
paying  out  money. —  3t.  Ready  money;  cash; 
means. 

Yf  thou  f  ayle  ony  spendynge, 
Com  to  Eobyn  Hode. 
I/ytell  Geste  o/Sobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  92). 

3.  Seminal  emission. 
spending-money  (spen'ding-mun"i),  n.  Money 

provided  or  used  for  small  personal  expenses ; 

pocket-money  for  incidental  outlay. 
Spending-silvert  (spen'ding-sil"v6r),  n.  [<  ME. 

spending-silver ;  <  spending  +  silver.]    Money 

for  expenses;  spending-money;  cash. 

And  spending  silver  hadde  he  ryght  ynow. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  7. 

For  of  thy  spendynge  sylver,  monk. 
Thereof  wyll  I  rygnt  none. 
I/ytell  Geste  (if  Bobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  87). 

spendthrift  (spend'thrift),  n.  and  a.  [<  spend^, 
v.,  +  obj.  thrift.]  I.  n.  One  who  spends  lav- 
ishly, improvidently,  or  foolishly ;  an  unthrifty 
spender ;  a  prodigal. 

What  pleasure  can  the  miser's  fondled  hoard. 
Or  spendthrift's  prodigal  excess,  afford? 

Cowper,  In  Memory  of' John  Thornton. 

II.  a.  Wastefully  spending  or  spent ;  lavish; 
improvident;  wasteful;  prodigal:  as,  a  spend- 
thrift heir ;  spendthrift  ways. 

And  then  this  "should  "  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 123. 

Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  L  684. 

spendthrifty  (spend' thrif'ti),  a.  [<  spendthrift 
+  -2/1.]    Lavish ;  wasteful;  prodigal.    [Rare.] 

Spendthrifty,  unclean,  and  ruffian-like  courses. 

Sogers,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  611. 

spense  (spens),  n.  [Also  spence;  <  ME.  spense, 
spence,  <  OF.  spense,  spence,  espense,  expense, 
expense  (see  expense) ;  in  ME.  partly  by  apher- 
esis  from  dispense,  <  OF.  despense,  expense,  also 
a  larder,  buttery,  etc.,  <  despendre,  spend:  see 
expense,  dispense,  and  cf.  spend^,  spenser.]  If. 
Expense ;  expenditure  of  money. 

So  he  sped  hym  by  spies,  &  spense  of  his  gode, 
That  the  lady  fro  hir  lord  lyuely  he  stale. 

Destruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13692. 


or  pertaining  to  the  English  poet  Edmund 
Spenser  (died  1599);  specifically,  noting  the 
style  of  versification  adopted  by  Spenser  in  his 
"Faerie  Queene."  it  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight 
decasyllabic  lines  and  an  Alexandrine,  with  three  rimes, 
the  first  and  third  line  forming  one,  the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the  sixth,  eighth,  and 
ninth  the  third.  It  Is  the  stateliest  of  English  measures, 
and  is  used  by  Thomson  in  his  "Castle  of  Indolence,"  by 
Byron  in  his  "Chllde  Harold,"  etc. 

II.  n.  The  poetical  measure  of  Spenser's 
"Faerie  Queene" ;  a  Spenserian  verse  or  stanza. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 
(Nares^)  Spent  (spent), ^.  a.  [Pp.  of  spendi,».]  1.  Nearly 
or  quite  exlxausted  or  worn  out;  having  lost 
force  or  vitality;  inefficient;  impotent:  gen- 
erally in  a  comparative  sense.  A  spent  deer  or 
other  animal  is  one  that  has  been  chased  or  wounded 
nearly  to  death.  A  spent  haU  is  a  flying  ball  (from  a  gun) 
that  has  so  nearly  lost  Its  impulse  as  to  be  unable  to  pene- 
trate an  object  struck  by  it,  though  it  may  occasionally 
inflict  a  dangerous  contused  wound.  A  spent  bill  of  lading 
or  other  commercial  document  is  one  that  has  f  ulfllled  its 
purpose  and  should  be  canceled. 

The  forme  of  his  style  there,  compared  with  TuUies- 
writyng,  is  but  euen  the  talke  of  a  spent  old  man. 

AscJmm,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  152. 

Mine  eyes,  like  spent  lamps  glowing  out,  grow  heavy. 
Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  1. 

2.  Exhausted  by  spending  or  spawning;  offish, 
having  spawned. 

speos  (spe'os),  n.  [<  G-r.  avioc,  a  cave.]  lu 
Egypt,  archseol.,  a  temyle  or  part  of  a  temple, 
or  a  tomb  of  some  architectural  importance,  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  tunnel  or  syringe, 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock ;  a  grotto-temple  or 
tomb,  as  at  Beni-Hassan  (see  cut  under  hypo- 
geum)  and  Abou  Simbel  (Ipsamboul).  The. 
larger  speos  of  Abou  Simbel  is  about  169  feet  deep,  and 
has  all  the  parts  of  a  complete  open-air  Egyptian  temple. 
Speotyto  (spe-ot'i-to),  «.  [NL.  (Gloger,  1842), 
<  Gr.  o-TT^of,  a'  cave,  +  tvt&,  the  night-owl.]  An 
American  genus  of  Strigidse,  containing  several 
species  of  small  long-legged  earless  owls  which, 
live  in  treeless  regions  and  burrow  in  tho 
ground,  as  ;Si.  cunieu&ia  of  the  pampas  of  South 
America  and  S.  hypogsea  of  the  prairies  of  west- 
ern North  America;  the  burrowing  owls.  Avariety 
of  the  latter  also  inhabits  Florida,  and  the  genus  is  like- 
wise represented  in  the  West  Indies.  S.  hypogxa  is  the 
species  which  is  found  in  association  with  prairie-dogs  and 
spermophil«s,  giving  rise  to  many  exaggerated  accounts- 
of  the  relation  between  the  bird  and  the  mammal.  These 
owls  were  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Athene,  and  were 
also  called  Pholeoptynx.^  See  cuts  under  owl. 
spert,  v.  t.  A  variant  of  spar^. 
sperable^t  (spe'ra-bl),  a.  [<  L.  sperdbilis,  that 
may  be hopedfor','  <  ^erare, hope,  <spes,  hope.] 
Capable  of  being  hopedfor ;  affording  grounds- 
of  hope. 

Wherin,  suerly  perceaving  his  own  cause  not  speraNe,. 
he  doth  honorably  and  wisely. 

Sir  W.  Cecil  (June  3,  1566),  in  Ellis's  Hist.  Letters,  2d  ser., 

[clx^ii. 

sperable^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sparable. 

speragef ,  n.    Same  as  sparage. 

speratet  (spe'rat),  a.  [<  L.  speratws,  pp.  of  spe- 
rare,  hope.]  Hoped  for;  not  hopeless:  op- 
posed to  desperate,  in  old  law,  in  determining  whether 
debts  to  a  testator,  the  right  to  collect  which  devolved 
upon  the  executor,  were  assets  to  be  accounted  for  by  him, 
though  not  collected,  regard  had  to  be  had  to  their  charac- 
ter, whether  they  were  sperate  or  desperate. 

sperclet,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sparkle.. 


speret. 

sphere. 


An   old   spelling   of   spear\   speer^, 


tip^^'n'o?S^g  woX  "^™  ^"'"™''''  ""'"  *''"'  ""^  Sperglila(sp.r'gu-la),»,  [NX.(Dillenius,1719), 
Aseham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  115.    named  from  its  scattering  its  seeds ;  <  L.  spar- 


2.  A  buttery;  a  larder;  a  cellar  or  other  place 

where  provisions  are  kept.    [Obsolete  and  prov. 

Eng.] 

Al  vinolent  as  bottle  in  the  spence. 

Chaucer,  Summoner  s  Tale,  1.  223. 

Yn  the  spence,  a  tabell  planke,  and  ij.  sylwes  [shelves]. 
Bnglish  Gilds(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  327. 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence, 
And  tum'd  the  coWls  adrift. 

Tennyson,  Talkmg  Oak. 

3  The  apartment  of  a  house  where  the  fam- 
ily sit  and  eat.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
spensert  (spen'ser),  n.  [Also  spencer;  So. 
spensar;  <  ME.  spenser,  speneere,  spensere,  also 
despenser,  <  OF.  despender,  despensier  (ML.  d%s- 
pensarius),  dispenser,  spenser,  <  despense,  ex- 
pense: see  dispenser,  spense.  Hence  the  sur- 
names Spencer,  Spenser.]  A  steward  or  butler ; 
a  dispenser. 
Cesar  beet  his  spenser  jeve  the  Greke  his  money. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polycbionicon,  IV.  309. 


„.. .,  scatter:  see  sparge.]  A  genus  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Caryophyllaceae- 
and  tribe  Alsmese.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  small  scarious  stipules,  by  flowers  with  five  styles  alter- 
nate with  the  five  sepals,  and  by  a  one-celled  capsule  with 
its  five  vsdves  opposite  the  sepals.  There  are  2  or  3  species, 
widely  scattered  through  temperate  regions  of  either  hemi- 
sphere, and  especially  abundant  in  fields  and  cultivated 
places  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  annual  herbs  with 
dichotomous  or  clustered  branches,  the  swollen  and  suc- 
culent axils  bearing  apparent  whorls  of  awl-shaped  leaves. 
The  small  white  or  pink  flowers  form  raceme-like  cymes- 
with  conspicuous  pedicels.  The  species  are  known  by  the- 
general  name  of  spurry,  sometimes  sandweed. 
Spergularia(sper-gu-la'ri-a),».  [NL.  (Persoon, 
1805),  <  Spergula  +  -aria.]  A  genus  of  polypeta- 
lousplants,of  the  order  Gary  op%Hace«  and  tribe 
Alsinese.  it  is  distinguished  from  the  allied  genus  Sper- 
gulaby  Its  three  styles  and  three- valved  capsule,  and  differs 
from  Arenaria,  to  which  it  was  formerly  referred,  in  th& 
possession  of  stipules.  There  are  3  or  4  species,  scattered 
thraugh  temperate  regions,  especially  along  salt-marshes- 
and  shores.  They  are  commonly  diffuse  herbs,  small  and 
often  succulent,  with  thread-like  or  linear  leaves,  often,  as 


Spergularia 

in  SpergtUa,  with  secondary  clusters  of  leaves  forming  ap- 
parent whorls  at  the  axils.  The  small  flowers  open  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  are  white  or  rose-colored  or  common- 
ly purplish.  The  species  are  known  as  mnd-spurm.  At 
least  3  species  are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.    3ee  Tissa. 

sperhawkt,  »•  Same  as  sparhawk  for  sparrow- 
hawk 

sperket  (spfer'ket),  n.  [Also  spirket;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A  large  hooked  wooden  peg,  not  mueh 
curved,  to  hang  saddles,  harness,  etc.,  on.  Sal- 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

High  on  the  spirket  there  it  hung. 

Eloomfidd,  The  Horkey.    {Davies.) 

Sperling  (spfer'ling),  n.    Same  as  sparling^. 

spermi  (sperm),  n.  [<  ME.  sperme,<.  OF.  sperme, 
sparme,  P.  sperme  =  Sp.  Pg.  esperma  =  It.  sper- 
ma,  <  L.  sperma,  <  Gr.  aTrip/m  {anepizar-),  seed, 
<  axdpeiv,  sow.  Of.  spore^.}  The  male  seed  of 
any  Mnd,  as  the  semen  or  seminal  fluid  of  the 
higher  vertebrates,  the  male  spawn  or  milt  of 
the  lower  vertebrates,  or  the  seminal  elements 
of  any  animal,  containing  the  male  germs,  or 
spermatozoa. 

sperm^  (sperm),  n.  [Abbr.  of  spermaceii.]  1. 
Same  as  spermaceti. — 2.  A  sperm-whale. —  3. 
Sperm-oil. 

sperma  (sper'ma),  n.  Same  as  semen  (which 
see). 

spermaceti  (sp6r-ma-set'i  or  -se'ti),  n.  and  a. 
[Formerly  or  dial,  also,  in  corrupt  forms,  par- 
maceU,  parmacety,  parmacetty,  parmaeity,  par- 
madtty,  etc.;  <  F.  spermaceti  =  Sp.  esperma- 
ceti  =  Pg.  espermacete  =  It.  spermaceti,  <  Nli. 
spermaceti,]it.' wh&le'B  seed,' the  substance  hav- 
ing been  regarded  as  the  spawn  of  the  whale ;  < 
L.  sperma,  seed,  -t-  ceU,  gen.  of  cetus,  <  Gr.  k^o;, 
whale :  see  CeteS.]  I.  n.  A  peculiar  fatty  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  characteristic  adipose 
tissue  of  the  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  sperm- 
whale  or  cachalot,  Physeter  or  Catodon  maero- 
c^halus,  and  related  cetaceans.  During  the  life 
of  the  animal  the  spermaceti  Is  in  a  fluid  state,  and  when 
the  head  is  opened  has  the  appearance  of  an  oily  white 
liquid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  spermaceti  concretes 
and  precipitates  from  the  oil,  from  which  it  may  then  be 
separated.  After  being  purified  by  an  elaborate  process 
the  spermaceti  concretes  into  a  white,  crystallized,  brittle, 
semi-transparent  unctuous  substance,  nearly  inodorous 
and  insipid.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  as  the 
solution  cools  it  is  deposited  in  perfectly  pure  lamellated 
crystals.  In  this  state  it  is  called  cetin.  Spermaceti  is  a 
mixture  of  various  fatty  acids  and  derivatives  of  the  acids. 
It  is  bland  and  demulcent;  but  in  medicine  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed externally  as  an  ingredient  in  ointments,  cerates, 
and  cosmetics.  It  has  also  been  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles. 

By  this  [fallacy  of  .^nivocation]  are  they  deluded  who 
conceive  spermaceti  [sperma  Cteti^  Fsend.  Gp.,  1646],  which 
is  found  about  the  head,  to  be  the  spawn  of  the  whale. 

iSir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  IL  1. 

II.  o.  1.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  com- 
posed of  spermaceti  or  sperm. — 2.  Producing 
or  yielding  spermaceti,  as  the  sperm-whales. — 
SpermaceU  ointment.   See  ointment. 

spermaceti-oil  (sp6r-ma-set'i-oil),  n.  Sperm- 
oil. 

spermaceti-whale  (sp6r-ma-set'i-hwal),  n.  A 
sperm-whale. 

Spermacoce  (sp6r-ma-k6'se),  n.  [NL.  (Dille- 
nius,  1732),  so  called'in  allusion  to  the  carpels 
pointed  with  one  or  more  calyx-teeth;  <  Gr. 
awip/ia,  Seedj  germ,  +  aioM^,  a  point,  <  ait^,  a 
point,  anything  sharp.]  A  genus  of  rubiaceous 
plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Spermaeocese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  with  from  two  to  four  calyx-lobea 
sometimes  with  smaller  teeth  between,  a  small  two-cleft 
or  capitate  stigma,  and  a  dry  fruit  of  two  carpels  which 
separate  when  ripe  and  are  each  or  only  one  of  them 
open,  one  often  retaining  the  membranous  axis.  There 
are  about  176  species,  scattered  through  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  and  particularly  common  in  America. 
They  ai-e  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  low  undershrubs, 
with  smootii,  rough,  or  hairy  stems,  commonly  with  four- 
angled  branchlets.  They  bear  opposite  leaves,  which  are 
either  sessile  or  petioled,  membranous  or  coriaceous, 
nerved  or  feather-veined.  The  stipules  are  united  with 
the  petioles  into  a  bristle-bearing  membrane  or  sheath. 
The  small  sessile  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axiis  or  vari- 
ously clustered,  often  in  dense  axillary  and  terminal  heads, 
and  are  white,  pink,  or  blue.  In  allusion  to  the  heads, 
the  species  are  called  ivJUmh-weed.  Five  species  occur 
in  the  United  States,  all  southern  and  summer-flower- 
ing and  with  a  short  white  corolla ;  S.  glabra,  the  most 
common,  extends  into  Ohio.  Several  species  are  in  re- 
pute for  medicinal  properties,  especially  as  substitutes 
lor  Ipecacuanha,  for  which  S,  fermginea  and  S.  Poaya 
are  used  in  Brazil,  and  S.  verticillaia  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  root  of  S.  hispida  is  used  as  a  sudorific  in  India. 

Spermacoceae  (sper-ma-ko'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Chamisso  and  SchlecHtendal,  1828),  <  Sperma- 
coce +  -em  (shortened  for  Spermacoceese).']  A 
tribe  of  rubiaceous  plants,  of  which  Spermacoce 
is  the  type,  embracing  18  other  genera,  chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  America. 

spermaduct  (sper'ma-dukt),  n.  [<  NL.  sperma- 
ductus,  irreg.  \  Gr.  mrip/ia,  seed,  +  L.  ductus,  a 
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duct;  see  duct.']  A  spermatic  duct,  or  sperm- 
duct  ;  a  male  gonaduct  or  seminal  passage ;  a 
hollow  tubular  or  vesicular  organ  in  the  male, 
serving  to  convey  or  detain  sperm  or  semen. 
It  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  spermary,  from 
which  it  carries  o£F  the  sperm,  and  in  many  animals  is 
specifically  called  the  vas  deferens.  But  it  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive term,  including  the  whole  of  the  male  gener- 
ative passages,  of  whatever  kind.  Also  spermaductus, 
spermiduct 

spermagone  (sp6r*ma-g6n),  n.  Same  as  sper- 
mogone. 

spermagonimn  (spSr-ma-go'ni-um),  n.  Same 
as  spermogonium. 

spermalist  (sp6r'ma-list),  n.  [<  sperm^  +  -al  + 
-ist.]    A  spermist. 

spermangilim  (sp6r-man'ji-um),  ». ;  pi.  sper- 
mangia  (-a).  [Nli.,  <  Gr.  airip/ia,  seed,  sperm,  -I- 
ayyeiov,  vessel.]  InJlgse,  a  receptacle  contain- 
ing the  spores:  same  as  conceptacle,  2  (6). 

spermapnyte  (sper'ma-fit),«.  BeespermopJiyte. 

spermarium  (sper-ma'ri-nm),  m.;  pi.  spermaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  sperma,  seed,  +  -arium.']  A 
spermary:  used  in  distinction  from  ovarium. 

spermary  (sp6r'ma-ri),  n. ;  pi.  spermaries  (-riz). 
[<  NL.  spermarium.']  The  male  germ-gland  or 
essential  sexual  organ,  of  whatever  character; 
the  sperm-gland,  or  spermatic  organ,  or  seminal 
gonad,  in  which  spermatozoa  are  generated,  in 
its  specialized  condition  in  the  higher  animals 
known  as  the  testis  or  testicle.  The  term  is  used 
in  distinction  from  ovary,  both  spermaries  and 
ovaries  being  gonads.    Also  spermarium. 

Spermatemphraxis  (sper"ma-tem-frak'sis),  TO. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ankpjxaij-),  seed,'  -I-  e/ujipdaaeiv,  ob- 
struct: see  emphractic]  Obstruction  to  the 
discharge  of  semen. 

spermatheca  (sp6r-ma-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  sperma- 
thecse  (-se).  [NL.,  irfeg.  <  Gr.  ankpiM,  seed,  + 
OVKq,  a  case.  Of.  spermotheca.]  A  spermatic 
case,  capsule,  or  sheath;  a  receptacle  for  se- 
men ;  specifically,  the  seminal  receptacle  in  the 
female,  as  of  various  insects  and  other  inverte- 
brates, which  receives  and  conveys  or  detains 
the  sperm  of  the  male.  More  correctly  sper- 
matotheca.  See  cuts  under  Dendroccela,  ovari- 
ole,  and  Bhabdoccela. 

spermathecal  (sp6r-ma-the'kal),  a.  [<  spej'- 
matheca  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sperma- 
theca: as,  a  spermathecal  duct  or  vesicle. 

On  reaching  the  point  where  the  spermathecal  duct  de- 
bouches, they  [ova]  are  impregnated  by  the  spermatozoa 
which  escape  now  from  the  spermatheca  and  meet  the 
ova.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  658. 

spermatia,  to.    Plural  of  spermatium. 

spermatic  (sp*r-mat'ik),  a.  [<  OF.  (and  F.) 
spermatigue  =  Sp.  espermdtico  =  Pg.  espermaU- 
co  =  It.  spermaUco,  CL.  spermaticus,  <  Gr.  cmep- 
/mnicdg,  Cairepfta,  seed:  see  sperm^.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sperm,  or  male  seed,  in  general ; 
containing  spermatozoa,  or  consisting  of  sperm 
or  semen;  seminal:  as,  spermatic  ^ma. — 2.  Se- 
creting spermatozoa ;  generating  or  producing 
semen;  seminal,  as  a  spermary. — 3.  Connected 
with  or  related  to  the  spermary,  or  essential 
male  organ ;  subservient  to  the  male  function ; 
testicular:  a,B,  spermatic  vessels;  the  spermatic 
cord. — 4.  In  hot.,  resembling  or  of  the  nature 
of  spermatia :  as,  spermatic  filaments ;  sper- 
matic gel&tin. —  5.  Figuratively,  seminal ;  ger- 
minal; fructifying.     [Kare.] 

I  find  certain  books  vital  and  spermatic,  not  leaving  the 
reader  what  he  was ;  he  shuts  the  book  a  richer  man. 

Emerson,  Books. 
External  speimatic  fascia.  Same  as  iTUercoluTnrtar 
fascia  (which  see,  under  /oscto).— External  spermatic 
nerve,  the  genital  branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve,  li 
supplies  the  cremaster  muscle.— Internal  spermatic 
fascia.  Same  as  infundibvlif arm  fascia  (which  see,  under 
fasda). — SpennEttlC  arteiy,  any  artery  supplying  a  tes- 
tis or  other  spermary,  corresponding  to  an  ovarian  artery 
of  the  female.  In  man  the  spermatic  arteries  are  two  long 
slender  arteries  arising  from  the  abdominid  aorta  a  little 
below  the  renal  arteries,  and  passing  tdong  each  spermatic 
cord,  to  be  distributed  to  the  testes.— Spermatic  cal- 
culus, a  concretion  sometimes  found  in  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles.—Spermatic  canal,  (a)  The  inguinal  canal  (6)  Any 
spermatic  duct,  as  the  vas  deferens. — Spermatic  car- 
tridge. Same  as  spermatoiJftore.- Spermatic  cord.  See 
confi.— Spermatic  cyst,  inpathol.,  a  cyst  arising  in  the 
testicle  near  the  epididymis,  and  filled  with  fluid  in  which 
are  often  found  spermatozoa,  crystals,  etc.  See  spermato- 
cele.—SoermaXio  duct.  Same  as  spermaduct.— Spez- 
matic  majnent,  a  spermatozosn.— Spermatic  gelatin, 
in  bot.  a  gelatinous  substance  in  spermogonia  which  when 
wet  aids  in  the  expulsion  of  the  spermatia.— Spermatic 
logos.  See%08.— Spermatic  plexus  of  nerves.  See 
lifewM.- Spermatic  plexus  of  veins,  a  thick  plexus  of 
convoluted  vessels  form  ed  in  the  spermatic  cord  by  the  ve- 
nse  comites  of  the  spermatic  arteries.  These  veins  coalesce 
after  leaving  the  inguinal  canal,  and  empty  into  the  vena 
cava  inferior  of  the  right  side  and  the  renal  vein  of  the  left 
side.  This  venous  plexus  corresponds  to  the  ovarian  ve- 
nous plexus  of  the  female,  and  is  specifically  known  as 
the  pampin\torm  plexus.    When  varicose,  it  constitutes  a 
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varicocele  or  cirsocele,  an  extremely  common  affection, 
most  frequent  on  the  left  aide. — Spermatic  rete.  Same 
as  rete  vasevlosum  testis  (which  see,  under  rete).— Sper- 
matic sac,  a  sac  containing  a  number  of  spermatozoa 
packed  or  bundled  together,  to  be  discharged  on  rupture 
of  the  sac. 

spermatical  (sper-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  spei-matie 
+  -al.]    Same  as  spermatic.    Bacon. 

spermatiogenous  (sp6r-ma-shi-oj'e-nus),  a.  [< 
NL.  spermatium  +  Gr.  -ytv^g,  producing:  see 
-genoiis.]  In  bat.,  producing  or  bearing  sper- 
matia: as,  a  spermatiogenous  surface. 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  disk-shaped  or  cushion-shaped 
bodies  with  the  ^rmaMogenous  surface  folded  into  deep 
sinuous  depressions.  J)e  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  241. 

spermatiophore  (sper-ma'shi-o-for),  TO.  [<  NL. 
spermatium  +  Gr.  -^6poi,  <  (ptpnv  =  E.  6eari.]  In 
hot.,  a  structure  bearing  a  spermatium. 

spermatism  (sper'ma-tizm),  TO.  [<  spermat{ize) 
+  -ism.]  1.  Emission  of  semen;  a  seminal 
discharge. —  2.  Same  as  spermism. 

spermatist  (sp6r'ma-tist),  TO.  [<  Gr.  airtpiia{T-), 
seed,  -I-  4st.]    Same  as  spermist. 

spermatium  (spfer-ma'shi-um),  TO. ;  pi.  sperma- 
tia (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <7!r£jO,uo,  seed.]  In  Bo*.,  an 
exceedingly  minute  cylindrical  or  rod-shaped 
body  in  fungi,  produced  like  spores  in  cup-like 
organs  called  spermogonia.  The  spermatia  are  con. 
jectured  to  be  the  male  fertilizing  organs,  although  the 
male  sexual  function  of  all  spermatia  in  fungi  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  In  more  technical  language  a  sper- 
matium is  a  "male  non-motile  gamete  conjugating  with 
the  trichogyne  of  a  procarp  "  (Goebel). 

spermatize  (sper'ma-tiz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
spermatized,  ppr.  spwmaUeing.  [<  Gr.  ancptiarU 
(,eiv,  sow,  yield seed,<  airip/ia,  seed:  see  sperm^.] 
To  yield  male  sperm  or  seed;  have  a  seminal 
emission;  discharge  semen. 

spermatoat,  to.    Plural  of  spermatodn.    Otoen. 

spermatoal  (sp6r-ma-t6'al),  a.  [<  spermato{dn) 
+  -al.]    Pertaining'  to  a  spermatoon.     Owen. 

spermatoblast  (sper'ma-to-blast),  m.  [<  (Jr. 
airip/m^T-),  seed,  +  p/Uz(rf(if,'bud,  sprout,  shoot.] 
The  bud  or  germ  of  a  spermatozoon ;  a  germinal 
blastema  wience  spermatozoa  are  produced. 
Spei'matoblasts  form  a  layer  of  nucleated  and  nucleolated 
cells  in  the  seminal  tubules,  which  proliferates  or  pro- 
jects into  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  with  often  a  lobed  or 
digitate  end ;  and  from  every  lobe  a  spermatozoon  devel- 
ops and  is  discharged,  leaving  a  branching  stump  of  the 
spermatoblast.    Also  ^emumast,  nematoUast. 

spermatoblastic  (sp6r'ma-to-blas"tik),  a.  [< 
spermatoblast  +  -ic]  Of  'or  pertaining  to  sper- 
matoblasts or  the  formation  of  spermatozoa; 
germinal  or  budding,  as  a  structure  which  de- 
velops spermatozoa.    Also  spermoblasUc. 

spermatocele  (spfer'ma-to-sel),  to.  [<  Gr.  oKip- 
fa{T-),  seed,  -I-  idjTi,^,  'a  tumor.]  A  retention- 
cyst  of  the  epididymis  or  testicle  containiog 
spermatozoa. 

spermatocyst  (sp6r'ma-t6-sist),  n.  [<  NL.  sper- 
matocystis,<.  Gr.  a7rip/ia(T-),  seed,  +  kvotic,  blad- 
der: see  cyst.]  1.  In  anat.,  a  seminal  vesicle. 
—  2.  In  pathol.,  a  spermatic  cyst  or  sac.  See 
spermatic. 

spermatocystic  (spfer^ma-to-sis'tik),  a.  [<  sper- 
matocyst +  -ic.]  Contaiiing  spermatozoa,  as  a 
cyst ;  of  the  nature  of  a  spermatocyst. 

spermatocystidiuin  (sp6r''ma-to-sis-tid'i-um), 
TO.;  pi.  spermatocystidia  (-&).  "[l^L.,  <  Gr.  airip- 
mij-),  seed,  -1-  nioTig,  bladder,  +  dim.  -iiiov.] 
In  bot.,  same  as  antheridium.    Hedwig. 

spermatocystis  (spfer^ma-to-sis'tis),  to.  [NL.: 
see  spermatocyst.]    Sam'e  as  spermatocyst. 

spermatocystltis  (spfer^ma-to-sis-H'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  spermatocystis  +  -i'ijs.j  Inflammation 
of  the  seminal  vesicles. 


spermatocyte 
spermatocyte  (sper'ma-to-sit),  n.    [<  NL.  sper- 
matium +  Gr.  klno^,  a  Eollow:  see  eyte.]    1.  In 
bot.,  the  mother-cell  of  a  spermatozooid. 

The  protoplasm  in  each  of  the  two  cells  of  the  antherid- 
ium [in  Salvinial  contracts  and  by  repeated  bipartition  di- 
vides into  four  roundish  primordial  cells  ^spermatocytes), 
each  of  which  produces  a  spermatozoid. 

GoeM,  Special  Morphology  of  Plants  (trans.X  p.  280. 

2.  The  cell  whose  nuclear  chromatin  and  cell- 
protoplasm  become  respectively  the  head  and 
tail  of  the  spermatozoBn:  synonymous  with 
spermatoblast.    Flemming. 

These  spemuitocytes  may  either  all  develop  into  sper- 
matozoa (Mammals),  or  a  single  spermatocyte  may  become 
modified  as  a  basilar  cell  (Plaeiostome  FishesX  or  a  num- 
ber may  form  an  envelope  or  cyst  around  the  others  (Am- 
phibians and  Fishes).  Eneyc.  Brit,  XX.  412. 

spermatogemma  (spfer'ma-to-jem'a),  to.;  pi. 
spermatogemmse  (-§).  [NL.,  '<  Gr.  ajrip/ia(T-), 
seed,  -I-  gemma,  a  bud.]  A  mass  of  spermato- 
cytes; a  multinuclear  spermatic  cyst;  a  kind  of 


spermatogemma 

spermatoUast.    See  also  spermosphere.   Encvc. 
Brit,  XX.  412.  ^         -f  a 

spermatMenesis  (sper"ina-to-jen'e-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Grr.  awip/ialr-),  seed,  -t^  yevemi,  origin.] 
In  hiol.,  the  formation  or  development  of  sper- 
matozoa. BijKcley  and  MarUn,  Elementary  Bi- 
ology, p.  301. 

spermatogenetic  (sp6i-"ma-to-je-net'ik),  o.  [< 
spermatogenesis,  after  genetic.']  '  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  spermatogenesis ;  exhibiting  or  charac- 
terized by  spermatogenesis :  as,  a  spermatoge- 
netic process  or  result ;  a  MiermatooeneMc  theory. 
Encyo.  Brit.,  XX.  412. 

spermatogenous  (spfer-ma-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
a-Kipfia(T-),  seed,  -1-  -yev^c,  producing:  see -pe- 
mo«s.]    Producing  spermatozoa. 

spermatogeny  (sp6r-ma-toj'e-ni),  «.  [<  Gr. 
avipfiaij-),  seed,  +  -yiveia,  <  -yevrii,  producing: 
see  -geny.]  The  generation  or  production  of 
spermatozoa ;  spermatogenesis. 

spermatogonium (sp6r"ma-t6-g6'ni-um), n. ;  pi. 
spermatogonia  (-a).  [Nlj'.,  <  Gr.  ankpim{T-), 
seed,  +  yovfj,  generation.]  It.  In  hot.,  same 
as  pycnidium,  1. — 2.  A  primitive  or  formative 
seminal  cell,  forming  a  kind  of  sperm-morula, 
or  spermosphere  composed  of  spermatoblasts 
or  spermatocytes,  which  in  turn  give  rise  to 
spermatozooids.    La  Valette  St.  George. 

apermatoid  (sp6r'ma-toid),  a.  [<  Gt.  ctt^p- 
Im(t-),  seed,  +  el6og,  form.]  Resembling  sperm, 
or  male  seed;  sperpi-like;  of  the  nature  of 
sperm;  spermatic  or  seminal. 

apermatological  (sp6r"ma-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
spermatolog-y  +  -ic-al.']  'Of  or  pertaining  to 
spermatology.    Also  spemiological. 

spermatologist  (spdr-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  sper- 
matolog-y +  -is*.]  One'  who  is  versed  in  sper- 
matology.   Also  spermologist. 

spermatology  (spSr-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
OTripiiaiT-),  seed,  +  -T^ia,  <  Myetv,  speak:  see 
-ology.^i  The  doctrine  or  body  of  facts  and 
opinions  regarding  sperm,  semen,  or  the  male 
elements  of  procreation,  as  those  of  spermato- 
genesis or  spermatogeny.    Also  spermology; 

spermatomere  (sp6r'ma-to-mer),  m.  [<  Gr. 
airkpimij-),  seed,  -I-  fiipog,  part.]  One  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  male  or  female  pronucleus 
of  an  ovum  may  divide  after  fertilization. 

Two  of  these  "rfisidual  globules  "  are,  according  to  them, 
expelled  by  the  sp&rmatomeres  during  their  nuclear  metar 
morphosis  preceding  division, 

Microt.  Scienoe,  XXVl  697. 

spermatoonf  (sp6r-ma-t6'on),  n. ;  pi.  sperma- 
toa  {-%).  [<  Gr.  aKepfm(T-),  seed,  +  ^6v,  an 
egg.]  "  The  nucleus  of  a  sperm-cell  or  sperma- 
tozooii ;  a  cell  which  stands  in  the  relation  of 
such  a  nucleus,  as  that  out  of  or  from  which  a 
spermatozoon  maybe  developed;  a  spermato- 
blast. 

Spermatophilns  (sper-ma-tof'i-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Wagler,  1830),  emended"  from  Spermophilus.2 
Same  as  i^ermophilus. 
spermatopnoral  (sp6r-ma-tof 'o-ral),  a.  [<  sper- 
matophore  +  -as?.]  Of  t£e  character  of  or  per- 
taimng  to  a  spermatophore.  Huxley  and,  Mar- 
tin, Elementary  Biology,  p.  291. 
spermatophore  (sp6r'ma-to-f6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
anipiM(T-),  seed,  +  fipuv  =  E.  6eari.]  A  spe- 
cial ease,  capsule,  or  sheath  containing  sperma- 
tozoa; specifically,  one  of  the  peculiar  sper- 
matic cysts  of  cephalopods  (also  called  spermatic 
or  seminal  cartridge,  seminal  rope,  or  filament  of 
Needham),  usually  forming  a  long  cylindrical 
structure  in  which  several  envelops  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  contents  of  such  a  spermatophore 
are  not  exclusively  seminal,  for  in  the  hinder  part  of  each 
there  is  a  special  substance,  the  exploding  mass,  which 
serves  to  discharge  the  packet  of  spermatozoa.  These  are 
invested  in  a  special  tubular  tunic,  and  packed  in  the  front 
part  of  the  spermatophore,  like  a  charge  of  shot  in  a  car- 
tridge in  front  of  the  powder.  Behind  this  packet  of  sperm 
the  exploding  mass  forms  a  spiral  coil,  which  extends 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  spermatophore  and  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  the  coat  of  the  latter.  When  the 
spermatophore  is  wetted  it  swells  up  and  bursts,  through 
the  force  of  the  spring  coiled  inside,  and  the  spermatozoa 
are  discharged  with  considerable  force.  A  spermatophore 
thus  offers  a  striking  analogy  to  the  nematophore  or 
tliread-cell  of  a  ooelenterate,  though  the  object  attained  is 
not  urtication  or  nettling,  but  a  seminal  emission  and  con- 
sequent impregnation  of  the  female.  A  spermatophore 
of  some  sort,  less  complex  than  that  of  cephalopods,  is 
very  commonly  found  in  several  classes  of  invertebrates. 

spermatophorons  (sper-ma-tof'o-rus),  a.  [As 
spermatophore  +  -oits.']  Bearing  or  conveying 
seed,  sperm,  or  spermatozoa ;  spermatogenous; 
seminiferous ;  specifically,  bearing  sperm  as  a 
spermatophore ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  sperma- 
tophore ;  spermatophoral. 

spermatorrhea,  spermatorrhoea  (sp6r"ma-to- 
re'a),  n.   [NL.  spermatorrhoea;  <  Gr.  an-ip/ia(-f-), 
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seed,  +  peiv,  flow,  run.]    Involuntary  seminal 
loss. 

spermatospore  (sp6r'ma-to-sp6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
CTzipiia(j-),_  seed,  -1-  awdpoc,  a  sowing.]  A  kind 
of  cell  which  gives  rise  to  spermatozoa.  Also 
spermospore. 

spermatotheca  (sp6r"ma-t9-the'ka),  n.  Same 
as  spermatheca. 

spermatOTUm  (spfer-ma-to'vum),  «.;  pi.  sper- 
matova  (-va)  [NL.,  <  Gr.  mzipimir-),  seed,  + 
L.  ovum,  egg.]  A  fecundated  egg;  an  ovum 
after  impregnation  by  spermatozoa,  whence  its 
substance  consists  of  material  from  both  pa- 
rents.   Also  spermovum. 

Spermatozoa  (sp6r"ma-to-z6'a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  spermatozoon,  q^.  v.] '  If.  "A  supposed  class 
or  other  group  of  animalcules ;  sperm-animals : 
so  called  before  their  nature  was  known,  when 
they  were  regarded  as  independent  parasitic  or- 
ganisms.—  2.  [Z.  c]  Flnral  ot  spermatozoon. 

spermatozoal  (sp6r"ma-to-z6'al),  a.  [<  sper- 
matozoon +  -al.]    Same  as  spermatozoan. 

spermatozoan  (sp6r"ma-t9-z6'an),  a.  and  n.    [< 

spermatozoon  +  -an.']    t.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 

spermatozoSn ;  of  or  pertaining  to  spermatozoa. 

II.  n.  A  spermatozoon  or  spermatozooid. 

spermatozoic  (sper"ma-to-z6'ik),  a.  [<  sperma- 
tozoon +  -jc]     Same  as  spermatozoan. 

spermatozoid  (sp6r'''ma-t9-z6'id),  a.  and  n.  [< 
spermatozoon  +  -jd^.]  "  See  spermatoeooid. 

spermatozoidal  (sp6r"ma-t6-z6'i-dal),  a.:  [< 
spermatozoon  +  -oid  +  -al.'i  Same  as  spermato- 
zooid.   W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  ^  443. 

spermatozooid  (spSr'''ma-to-zo'oid),  a.  and  m. 
[<  spermatozoon  +  -oid^  I.  a.  Eesembling 
a  spermatozoon ; 
of  spermatozo- 
an nature  or  ap- 
pearance. 

II.  n.  1.  A 
spermatozoSn. 
Von  Siebold. 
Also,  less  com- 
monly, spermato- 
zoid. See  zooid. 
—  2.  In  bot.,  a 
male  ciliated 
motile  gamete 
produced  in  an 
antheridium: 
same  as  anther- 
ozoid.      In    this 

sense  more  commonly  spermatozoid. 
cut  under  antheridiv/m. 

spermatozoon  (sp6r"ma-t6-z6'on),  n. ;  pi.  sper- 
matozoa (-a).  [NL.,  <"Gr.  airip/ia^r-),  seed,  + 
f^ov,  an  aiiimal.]  1.  One  of  the  numberless 
microscopic  bodies  contained  in  semen,  to 
which  the  seminal  fluid  owes  its  vitality,  and 
which  are  the  immediate  and  active  means  of 
impregnating  or  fertilizing  the  ovum  of  the  fe- 


Spennatozooids  o{  Adiantutn  Capilhts. 
ytneris. 


See  also 


sperm-kemel 

small  spherical  or  discoidal  head,  a  succeeding  rod-like  or 
bacillar  part,  and  a  long  slender  tail  or  caudal  lUament, 
capable  of  spontaneous  vlbratile  movements,  by  means  of 
which  the  spermatozoa  swim  actively  in  the  seminal  fluid, 
like  a  shoal  of  microscopic  fishes,  every  on  e  seeking,  in  the 
passages  of  the  female  into  which  the  fluid  has  been  inject- 
ed, to  discover  the  ovum  in  which  to  bury  itself,  in  order  to 
undergo  dissolution  in  the  substance  of  the  ovum.  They 
are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  ovum,  and  several 
or  many  of  them  may  be  embedded  in  one  ovum.  The 
actual  union  of  spermatozoa  with  an  ovum,  and  fusion  of 
their  respectiveprotoplasras,  Is  required  for  impregnation, 
and  is  the  consummation  of  sexual  intercourse,  to  which 
all  other  acts  and  processes  are  simply  ancillary  or  sub- 
servient. Spermatozoa  may  be  killed  by  cold,  or  chemical 
or  mechanical  injmy,  like  any  other  cells.  These  bodies, 
very  similar  to  various  animalcules,  were  discovered  and 
named  spermatozoa  by  Leeuwenhoek  in  1677 ;  they  were 
at  first  and  long  afterward  regarded  as  independent  or- 
ganisms, variously  classed  as  parasitic  helminths  or  infu- 
sorians— such  a  view  being  held,  for  instance,  by  Von  Baer 
so  late  as  1827  or  1836.  Von  Siebold,  who  found  them  in 
various  vertebrates,  called  them  spermatozooids.  Their 
true  nature  appears  to  have  been  first  recognized  by  Kfil- 
liker.  Spermatozoa  or  their  equivalents  are  diagnostic 
of  the  male  sex  under  whatever  conditions  they  exist, 
whether  in  male  individuals  separate  from  the  female,  or 
in  those  many  hermaphrodite  animals  which  unite  the 
two  sexes  in  one  individual ;  and  the  organ  which  pro- 
duces them  is  invariably  a  testis  or  its  equivalent  sper- 
mary,  of  whatever  character.  The  male  elements  of  the 
lowest  animals,  however,  as  Protozoa,  do  not  ordinarily 
receive  the  name  spenmdozoa,  this  being  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  more  elaborate  male  cells  of  the  character 
above  described.  The  origination  of  spermatozoa  has  of 
late  years  been  the  subject  of  much  research  and  discus- 
sion ;  the  details  of  the  process,  as  observed  in  dill erent 
animals,  or  under  diiferent  conditions  of  investigation, 
together  with  conflicting  doctrinal  conclusions,  have  oc- 
tsasioned  a  large  specisd  vocabulary.  See  many  words 
preceding  and  following  this  one. 
2t.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  animalcules.  Von  Baer, 
1827. 

sperm-ball  (sperm'b&l),  n.  A  spherical  cluster 
of  spermatozoa,  such  as  occurs  in  some  sponges. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  424. 

sperm-blastoderm  (sp6rm'blas"t9-d6rm),».  A 
blastodermic  layer  of  formative  spermatozoa 
composing  the  surface  of  a  sperm-blastula. 

Sperm-blastula  (sp6rm'blas"tu-la),  n.  A  sper- 
matic blastula,  or  hollow  sphere  whose  surface 
is  a  layer  of  formative  spermatozoa. 

sperm-cell (sp6rm'sel),».  1.  A  spermatozoon: 
so  called  from  its  morphological  valence  as  a 
cell. — 2.  A  cell  giving  rise  to  spermatozoa;  a 
spermatoblast  or  spermatocyte. 

spermet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sperm^. 

Spermestes  (spfer-mes'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1837),  said  to  be  (irreg.)  <  Gr.  airip/ia,  seed, 

.  +  iadiEiv,  eat.]  The  typical  genus  of  Spermes- 
tinse,  containing  six  or  eight  species  confined  to 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  suoh  are  s.  cwyuUata,  S. 
poensis,  and  S.  Hcolor,  of  the  continent,  and  the  Madagas- 
car S.  natia.  These  little  birds  are  closely  related  to  Armi' 
dina,  of  which  Spermestes  is  often  rated  as  a  subgenus. 

Spermestinse  (spfer-mes-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Spermestes  +  -inse.]  An  extensive  subfamily 
of  Ploceidee,  named  from  the  genus  Spermestes. 
The  very  numerous  species,  about  160,  are  chiefly  African 
and  Asiatic,  but  some  of  them  extend  to  Australia  and  va- 
rious Polynesian  islands.  Among  them  are  the  amada- 
vats  and  estrilds.  Leading  genera  are  Lagonosticta,  Sper- 
mospiza,  Pyrenesies,  Estrelda,  and  Anutdina.  See  cut  na- 
dev  Senegal. 

spermestine  (sper-mes'tin),  a.  Of,  or  having 
characters  of,  the  Spermestinse. 

spermic  (spfer'mik),  a.    [<  sperm^  +  -ic]    Same 


Spermatozoa. 
Af.  four  spermatozoa  of  man ;  A.  two  of  ape :  Jl,  two  of  rabbit    In 
each  case,  I,  broadest  view,  U,  profile,  of  A,  Icemel  or  nucleus  of  tlie 
head,  and  m,  filamentous  twdy,  ending  in  j,  the  long  slender  tail. 

male;  a  spermatic  cell  or  filament;  a  spermato- 
zoan or  spermatozooid.  Spermatozoa  are  the  vital 
and  essential  product  of  a  spermary,  male  gonad,  or  testis, 
as  ova  are  of  the  ovary  or  female  gonad ;  their  production, 
or  the  ability  to  produce  them,  is  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  the  male  from  the  female  organism,  whatever  their 
size  or  shape  or  other  physical  character,  and  however  vari- 
ous may  be  the  organ  in  which  they  are  produced.  Sperma^ 
tozoa,  like  ova,  have  the  morphological  value  of  the  cell; 
and  a  spermatozoon  is  usually  a  cell  in  which  a  cell-wall, 
cell-contents,  and  cell-nucleus,  with  or  without  a  nucleo- 
lus, may  be  distinguished.  The  form  may  be  spherical,  like 
the  ovum,  and  indistinguishable  therefrom  by  any  physical 
character;  more  frequently,  and  especially  in  the  higher 
animals,  these  little  bodies  are  shaped  like  a  tadpole,  with  a 


spermidiumt  (sp6r-mid'i-nm),  TO.;  pi.  spermidia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  sperma,  seed,  germ,  -I-  -idium.] 
In  &ot.,  same  as  aehenium,  1. 

spermiduct  (sper'mi-dukt),  n.  [<  L.  sperma, 
sperm,  +  ductus,  a  duct:  see  duct.  Cf.  sper- 
maduct.]  A  passage  for  the  conveyance  of 
sperm  in  the  female  of  Echinorhynchus.  See 
the  quotation.     [Bare.] 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  ovarium  [of  the  female  of 
JEcMruyrhynchus]  two  short  oviducts,  or  rather  spermi- 
ducts,  arise,  and  almost  immediately  unite  into  a  sort  of 
uterus,  which  is  continued  into  the  vagina. 

Buxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  556. 

Spermin  (spfer'min),  to.  [<  sperm^  +  -m2.]  A. 
non-poisonous  alkaloid  (C2H5N)  obtained  from 
sputum,  human  semen,  organs  of  leucemic  pa- 
tients, and  alcoholic  anatomical  preparations. 

spermism  (spSr'mizm),  to.  [<  sperm^  +  -ism.] 
The  theory  or  doctrine  that  the  male  sperm 
contains  the  whole  germ  of  the  future  animal, 
which  develops  entirely  from  a  spermatozoon, 
the  ovum  serving  merely  as  a  mold  or  matrix; 
animaleulism.    Also  spermatism. 

spermist  (sper'mist),  TO.  [<  sperm^  +  -ist.]  One 
who  holds  the  theory  of  spermism  or  sperma- 
tism; an  animalculist :  the  opposite  of  ovulist. 
See  theory  o/iTOcasemerei,  under  inca^sement.  Also 


sperm-kemel  (sp6rm'ker"nel),  to.  Same  as  sper- 
mococcus. 


sperm-momla 

spenn-monila  (sp6rm'inor*e-la),  n.  A  sper- 
matic morula;  a  mulberry-mass  of  formative 
spermatozoa. 

sperm-nucleus  (sp6rm'nu''klf-us),  n.  1.  The 
nueleus  of  a  spermatozoon;  a  spermoeoecus 
or  sperm-kernel. — 2.  In  hot,  the  nucleus  of  a 
male  gamete,  which  coalesces  with  the  nucleus 
of  an  oosphere  to  form  a  germ-nucleus.  G-oehel. 

spermoblast  (sper'mo-blast),  n.  Same  as  sper- 
matoblast. 

spermoblastic  (sper-mo-blas'tik),  a.  Same  as 
spermatoMastic. 

Spermocarp  (sper'mo-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  mrip/ia, 
seed,  -t-  Kapw6Q,  fruit.]  In  hot,  the  so-called 
' '  fruit "  in  the  Characese  and  certain  confervoid 
algffi.  Itiathefertilizedandmaturedfemaleorganvrithlts 
variously  tonued  covering  or  pericarp  and  accessory  cells. 
The  "fruit"  of  the  Characese  has  also  been  called  the  an- 
theridiurrif  eporangiuTn,  enveloped  oogonium^  and  spffro- 
phydium,  by  different  authors.  Sporophydium  seems  the 
preferable  term.  See  these  various  words.  Compare  «poro- 
ca/tp.    See  cuts  under  avXkeridiiim  and  concep^icte. 

spermoeoecus  (sp6r-mo-kok'us),  n. ;  pi.  spermo- 
coca,  (-si).  [NL.,  <  Gfr.  ankpim,  seed,  -I-  k6kkoc, 
grain,  berry.]  The  nucleus  of  a  spermatozoon : 
it  consists  of  the  head  of  the  sperm-animalcule, 
excepting  its  thin  outer  layer.  Also  sperm- 
kernel. 

spermoderm  {sp6r'mo-d6rm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ojrip/ia, 
seed,  +  Sip/ia,  skin.]'  In  hot.,  the  integument 
of  a  seed  in  the  aggregate ;  properly,  same  as 
testa, 

spermogastrula  (sp6r-m6-gas'tro-la),  w. ;  pi." 
spermogastrulas  (-le).  [NL.,  <  L.  sperma  (see 
sperm^)  +  NL.  gastrula,  q.  v.]  A  sperm-blas- 
tula  which  has  undergone  a  kind  of  gastrula- 
tion. 

spermogone  (sp6r'mo-g6n),  n.  [<  NL.  spermo- 
gonium.']  In  hot.,  same  asspermogonium;  also 
employed  by  some  writers  to  denote  the  sper- 
matium  or  spore-like  body  which  is  produced 
in  a  spermogonium.  See  spermogonium,  sper- 
matlum.    Also  spelled  spermagone. 

spermogonia,  n.    Plural  of  spermogonium. 

spermogoniferous  (sp6r"mo-go-nif'e-rns),  a. 
[<  Nil.  spermogonium,  q.  v.',  +'  L.  firre  =  E. 
Seari.]  In  hot.,  bearing  or  producing  spermo- 
gonia. 

spermogonium  (sper-mo-go'ni-um),  n.;  yl.  sper- 
mogonia (-a).  [Nil.,  <'Gr.  OTrep/ioydvoe,  produ- 
cing seed,'<l  awtpjia,  seed,  +  -yovoc,  producing: 
see  -gony.2    In  hot.,  a  cup-shaped  cavity  or 


Section  of  Barbeny-Ieaf  (of  its  natural  thickness  at  x),  infested  with 

Puccinia grafttinis  in  its  secidial  stage. 

sp,  spennogonia ;  a,  fruit,  inclosed  within  the  peridium  A  or  open  and 

discharging  spores.    (Somewhat  magnified.) 

receptacle  in  which  spermatia  are  produced. 
See  spermatium,  peridium,  Pucdnia  (with  out). 
Also  spermagonium. 

spermogonous  (spfer-mog'o-nus),  a.  [<  sperma- 
gone -I-  -ous.']  In  hot,,  resemijling  or  having 
the  character  of  spermogonia  or  spermogones. 

sperm-oil  (sp6rm'oil),  n.  Spermaceti-oil;  the 
oil  of  the  spermaceti-whale.    See  train-oil. 

spermolith  (sp6r'm6-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  mrip/ia, 
seed,  -I-  Wog,  stone  .|l  A  concretion  which  oc- 
casionally forms  in  the  seminal  duets. 

spermological  (sp6r-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
spermatological. 

spermologist  (spfer-mol'o-jist),  n.  [<  spermolr 
og-y  +  -ist.']  1.  Same  as  spermatologist. —  2. 
In  hot,  one  who  treats  of  or  collects  seeds;  a 
student  of  or  an  authority  in  spermology. 

spermology  (spfer-mol'o-ji),  ».  1.  Sameas«per- 
matology. —  2.  In  6o*.,  mat  branch  of  science 
which  investigates  the  seeds  of  plants. 

spermonucleus  (sp6r-md-nu'kle-us),  n.;  pi. 
spermonuelei  (-i) ,  [NL. ,  <  L.  sperma  (see  sperm^) 
-I-  nucleus,  q.  v.]  A  male  pronucleus.  See 
masculonucUus,  feminonueleus.    Hyatt. 

SpermopMla  (spfer-mof'i-la),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1827),  <  Gr.  airipiia,  seed,  -I-  ipt^'iv,  love.] 
1.  In  ornith.,  the  little  seed-eaters  or  pygmy 
finches,  an  extensive  genus  of  small  American 
fringilline   birds,  with  very  short   stout  bills 
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like  a  bullfinch's,  giving  name  to  the  subfam- 
ily Sperm  ophilinse.  The  limits  of  the  genus  vary  with 
different  authors,  but  it  usually  includes  about  50  specie^ 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  America.  The  only  one  of 
these  which  occurs  in  the  United  States  is  S.  moreleti, 
which  is  found  in  Texas,  and  known  as  Morelet's  pygmy 
findh.  It  is  only  about  4  inches  long,  with  extremely  tur- 
gid bill  convex  in  all  its  outlines,  short  rounded  wings, 
and  still  shorter  tail.  The  male  is  entirely  black  and 
white,  the  latter  color  tinged  with  buff  on  the  under  parts ; 
the  female  is  olivaceous-brown  above  and  brownish-yel- 
low or  buff  below,  with  whitish  wing-bars.  A  like  dissimi- 
larity of  coloration  characterizes  the  sexes  throughout 
the  genus.  By  those  who  hold  that  SpermophUa  is  the 
same  name  as  SpemwpMua,  this  genus  is  called  Sporo- 
phUa;  and  some  or  all  of  the  species  are  often  placed  in 
a  more  extensive  genus  Gyriiuyrhynch'us,  of  which  Sper- 
mophUa or  SpvrophUa  then  constitutes  one  section.  See 
cut  under  grassjuit.  Also  called  Spermospiza. 
2.  In  mammal.,  same  as  SpermopMlus,  1.  J. 
Sichardson,  1825. —  3t.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
araohnidans.    Hentg,  1842. 

speimopllile  (sp6r'mo-fil),  n.  [<  NL.  Spermo- 
pMlus^ 1.  A  rodent  quadruped  of  the  ^enus 
SpermophiVus,  as  a  ground-squirrel  or  suslik,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  See  cuts  under  sus- 
lik and  SpermopMlus. — 2.  A  fringilline  bird 
of  the  genus  SpermopMla;  a  little  seed-eater, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  Central  and  South 
American  species.    See  cut  under  grassquit 

Spermophilins  (sper'mo-fi-li'ne),?}.^?.  [NL., 
(SpermopMlus  (in  sense  2"<  SperntopUla)  +  4nse.'] 

1.  In  mammal.,  the  ground-squirrels  or  spermo- 
philes,  prairie-dogs,  and  marmots,  one  of  two 
subfamilies  into  which  the  Sduridas  are  some- 
times divided,  rejfresented  by  the  genera  Sper- 
mopMlus, Tamias,  and  Arctomys.  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  Smirinx  or  the  true  arboreal  squirrels  by  any 
trenchant  characters,  and  the  two  divisions  intergrade 
through  the  genera  Xerwi  and  Tamias.  But  the  sper- 
mophilines  are  of  terrestrial  habits,  with  usually  stouter 
form,  larger  size,  and  less  bushy  tail  than  the  Sdurinse. 
They  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  especially  North  America, 
where  the  greater  number  of  species  are  found,  and  most 
of  them  are  called  gophers.  The  group  is  also  called  Arc- 
tomyinse.  See  cuts  under  .irctom^s,  chipmuTnk,prairie-dogy 
Spermophilv^,  and  suslik. 

2.  In  ornith.,  an  American  subfamily  of  Frin- 
gillidse,  named  from  the  genus  SpermopMla. 
P.  L.  Sclater,  1862. 

spermophiline  (sper-mof'i-lin),  a.  and  n.     [< 
SpermopMlinse.'i    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sper- 
mopMlinsB,  or  having  their  characters. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  SpermopMlinie. 

SpermopMlus  (sper-mof'i-lus),  «.  [NL.  (P. 
Cuvier,  1822),  <  Gr.  airippa,  seei,  +  (piTiZlv,  love.] 
1.  A  genus  of  ground-squirrels,  giving  name 
to  the  SpermopMlinie.  The  type  is  5.  cUmm  of  Eu- 
rope, the  suslik,  out  the  genus  is  especially  well  repre- 
sented in  North  America,  where  more  than  a  dozen  dis- 
tinct species  occur,  some  of  which  run  into  several  va- 
rieties. They  are  divided  into  3  subgenera.  (1)  Otssper. 
<mophUus,  in  which  the  ears  are  high  and  pointed,  the  tail 
is  full  and  broad,  with  the  hairs  from  two  thirds  to  three 
quarters  of  the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  strongly  squirrel-like.  To  this  section  belongs 
5.  grammjwrus,  with  its  varieties  ieecheyi  and  douglassC; 
these  are  the  common  ground-squirrels  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington^  and  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
S.  annidatiis  of  Slexico  probably  also  belongs  here.  (2) 
Colobotis.  in  which  the  ears  are  short  and  marginiform, 
the  tail  is  short,  from  one  third  to  one  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  the  form  is  stout.  The  Old  World  species 
belong  here,  and  several  of  those  of  North  America,  as 
Piuiy's  spermophile,  S  ewpetra  (oTparryi),  which  inhabits 
British  America  and  Alaska,  and  runs  into  several  varie- 
ties, as  kodiacensis  and  erythroglvtteus.  In  the  United 
States  the  best-known  species  of  this  section  is  Richard- 
son's spermophile,  S.  richardsoni,  very  generally  distrib- 
uted, in  one  or  another  of  its  varieties,  from  the  plains 
of  the  Saskatchewan  to  those  of  the  Laramie.  It  is  a 
tawny  animal,  resembling  a  prairie-dog  in  appearance 
and  habits.  Here  also  belong  S.  mollis,  S.  spUoaoma,  and 
S.  obsoletus,  inhabiting  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  Ictidomys,  which  includes  several  slender-bodied  spe- 
cies, almost  like  weasels  in  this  respect  (whence  the 
name),  with  the  ears  generally  small  or  rudimentary,  as  in 
Coloiotis,  the  skull  long  and  narrow,  the  tail  variable,  and 
the  first  upper  premolar  generally  small.  The  most  squir- 
rel-like of  these  is  Franklin's  spermophile,  5.  franklimi, 
inhabiting  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  northward  to  64°. 
It  not  distantly  resembles  a  gray  squirrel,  the  tail  being 
bushy,  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  head  and  body.  The 
commonest  species  is  £^.  tridecemlineatitSf  the  thirieen- 
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tween  them,  likened  by  that  patriot  to  the  "  stars  and 
stripes."  It  inhabits  the  prairies  of  the  United  States  at 
large,  and  extends  northward  into  British  America.  Other 
species  of  this  section  are  5.  mexieanus  of  Texas  and  Mexi- 
co, and  S.  tereticaudus  of  Arizona  and  California.  Three 
of  the  above  animals,  S.  grammurus,  S.  frariklini,  and  S. 
tridecemliTneatm,  are  numerous  enough  in  cultivated  dis- 
tricts to  be  troublesome,  and  all  of  them  are  called 
gophers,  a  name  shared  by  the  different  animals  of  the 
family  Qeomyidee.  They  are  all  terrestrial  (5.  franklini 
somewhat  arboreal),  and  live  in  burrows  underground, 
much  like  prairie-dogs,  though  none  of  them  dig  so  ex- 
tensively. In  many  parts  of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  the 
ground  iS  honeycombed  with  the  burrows  of  S.  richard- 
soni. They  feed  on  herbage  and  seeds,  and  are  also  to 
some  extent  carnivorous.  They  are  prolific,  like  most 
rodents,  and  bring  forth  their  young  in  burrows.  Those 
of  northern  regions  hibernate  like  marmots.  Their  flesh 
is  eatttUe.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  also  written  ,Spjwr- 
mophUa  and  SpermatophUue,  but  both  of  these  forms  are 
rare.  See  also  cut  under  suslik. 
2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Gebler. 

spermophore  (sp^r'mo-for),  n.  [<  NL.  .iper- 
mophorum.']    Same  as  spermophorum, 

spermopborum  (sp6r-mof 'a-rum),  n. ;  pi.  sper- 
mophora  (-ra).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  airip/ta,  seed,  -I- 
(jiipeai  =  E.  i'eari-.^  1.  A  seminal  vesicle. — 2. 
In  hot,  a  synonym  ot  placenta  and  also  of  funi- 
culus. 

Spermopbyta  (spfer-mof 'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  spermophytum:  see  spermophyte.']  The  high- 
est of  the  four  principal  groups  or  divisions 
into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  separated 
by  the  later  systematists.  It  embraces  the  higher 
or  flowering  plants,  those  prodnclng  true  seeds.  It  is 
the  same  as  Phanerogamiia.  ■  The  correlative  terms  in  de- 
scending systematic  order  are  Pteridophyta,  Bryophyta, 
and  ThaUophyta.    See  Phanerogamia,  and  compare  Cryp- 


Thirteen-lined  Spermophile,  or  Federation  Squirrel  i,Spermophilus 
tridecetnlituatus). 

lined  spermophile,  or  federation  squirrel,  so  called  by  Dr. 
S.  L.  Mitchill  (in  1821)  from  the  original  thirteen  States 
of  the  United  States,  it  having  a  number  (six  or  eight)  of 
longitudinal  stripes,  with  five  or  seven  rows  ot  spots  be- 


spermophyte  (sp6r'm6-fit),  n,  [<  NL.  spermo- 
phytum, <  Gr.  OTrtpiia,  seed,  +  fvriv,  plant.]  In 
hot.,  a  member  of  the  Spermophyta;  a  plant  pro- 
ducing true  seeds;  a  phaenogam,  or  flowering 
plant.     Sometimes  written  spermaphyte. 

spermopbytlc  (sper-mo-fit'ik),  a.  [<  spermo- 
phyte  +  -ic]  In  hot.,  capable  of  producing  true 
seeds;  phcenogamic. 

spermoplasm(sp6r'm6-plazm),M.  [< Q:T.aTTipfia, 
seed,  +  ■K/MOfw.,  anything  formed  or  molded: 
see  plasm."]  The  protoplasm  of  a  spermato- 
zoon; the  plasmic  contents  of  a  spermule,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spermoeoecus  or  sperm- 
kernel.    Also  spermoplasma. 

spermopodium  (sp6r-mo-p6'di-um),K.;  pi.  sper- 
mopodia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  &r.  awippa,  seed,  -f-  trove 
(wo6-)  =  E'.'/oo*.]  m  hot.,  an  unused  name  for 
the  gynophore  in  UmhelUferse. 

spermosphere  (sper'mo-sf  er),  n.  [<  Gr.  awip/ia, 
seed,  +  afalpa,  sphere.]  A  mass  of  spermato- 
blasts; a  spermatogemma. 

Spermospiza  (sp6r-mo-spi'za),  n.  [NL.  (G.  E. 
Gray,  1840),  <  Gr.  anipua,  seed,  -f-  airil^a,  a  finch.] 
1.  A  leading  genus  of  Spermestinie,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  African  S.  hsematina.  Originally 
called  Spermophaga,  a  name  too  ne&T8perm<^ha- 
gus. — 2.  A  genus  of  American  finches,  synony- 
mous with  SpermopMla.    Bonaparte. 

spermospore  (sp6r'mo-sp6r),  •«.  Same  as  sper- 
matospore. 

spermotbeca  (sp6r-mo-the'ka),  ■«.;  pi.  spermo- 
thecse  (-se).  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  oTrcp/ia,  seed,  +  ft^io/,  a 
case.  Cf.  spermatheca.']  m  hot.,  a  pericarp. 
[Eare.] 

spermous  (sper'mus),  a.  [<  sperrn^  +  -ous.} 
Same  as  spermatic. 

spermovarian  (sp6r-m6-va'ri-an),  a.  [<  sper- 
movari{um)  +  -an.}  Oi  or  pertaining  to  a  sper- 
movarium. 

spermovarium (spfer-mo-va'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  sper- 
movaria  (-a).  [NL.,  <  6r.  airip/M,  seed,  +  NL. 
ovarium,  q.  v.]  A  hermapnroditic  genital 
gland;  a  bisexual  gonad;  an  ovispermary  or 
ovotestis,  which  gives  rise,  simultaneously  or 
successively,  to  mal?  and  female  products.  See 
cut  under  ovotestis. 

spermoyary  (sp6r-m6'va-ri),  «. ;  pi.  spermova- 
ries  (-riz).  [<  NL.  spermovarium.}  Same  as 
spermovarium. 

spermovum  (spfer-mo'vum),  «.;  pi.  spermova 
(-'^S')-  [^  Crr.  antppa,  seed,  +  L.  ovum,  egg.] 
Same  as  spermatovum. 

sperm-rope  (spferm'rop),  n.  A  string  of  sper- 
matozoa packed  in  a  long  case;  a  package  of 
sperm,  as  one  of  the  spermatic  cartridges  of  a 
cephalopod.  For  description,  Beespermatophore. 
Encyc.  Brit,  XVI.  682. 

spermule  (sp6r'miil) ,  n.  [<  NL.  spermulum,  dim. 
of  LL.  sperma,  seed:  see  spertn^.}  A  seed-ani- 
malcule, sperm-cell,  spermatozoon,  or  zoosper- 
mium;  the  fertilizing  male  element,  of  the  mor- 
phological valence  of  a  cell.    Spermule  is  Haeckel's 
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term,  corresponding  to  ovule  for  the  female  egg-cell.   The 

protoplasm  of  the  spermule  is  called  epermoplami,  and 

the  nucleus  spermoeoccus. 
8permulum(sp6r'mu-lum),re.;pl.«per»»M2a(-ia). 

[NL.:  see  spermule.']    A  spermule,  sperm-cell, 

or  spermatozoSn. 
sperm-whale  (spferm'hwal),  n.     [<  sperm^  + 

w/iaici.]     The  spermaceti-whale  or  cachalot, 

Physeter  (or  Catodon)  macrocephalus,  belonging 


Sperm-whale  ^Physeter  macrgcefikalus). 


to  the  family  Physeteridee  (which  see  for  tech- 
nical characters;  see  also  out  of  skuU  under 
Physeter) .  it  is  one  ol  the  largest  of  animals,  exceeded 
in  length  only  by  the  great  rorqual  or  flnner,  Balmu^ra 
gibbaldi;  it  has  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  none  and  no 
baleen  in  the  upper ;  and  the  enormous  square  head  con- 
tains the  valuable  product  spermaceti.  This  whale  Is  also 
the  source  of  the  best  whale-oil,  and  its  chase  is  a  very 
important  industry  in  the  warmer  waters  of  all  seas.  See 
cacIuUot.—'POTpoiae  sperm-Wliale,  a  pygmy  sperm- 
whale,  or  snub-nosed  cachalot,  of  the  family  Physeteridee 
and  genus  Kogia,  as  K.  breviroglrU  (E.  flowerioi  Gill),  of 
the  Paciflc  and  chiefly  tropical  seas,  but  sometimes  occur- 
ring off  the  coast  of  the  United  States.— Sperm-wliale 
fiorpolse,  a  bottle-nosed  whale  of  the  genus  Hyperobdon. 
t  belongs  to  the  same  family  (Physeteridee)  as  the  sperm- 
whale,  but  to  a  different  subfamily.  (See  ZipUinse.)  The 
species  are  several,  not  well  determined,  and  with  contused 
synonymy.  They  are  larger  than  any  porpoises  properly  so 
called,  though  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  true  sperm-whale. 
speront,  ».  [<  It.  sperone  =  OF.  esperon,  F. 
eperon,  a  spur,  the  beak  of  a  ship:  see  spur.] 
The  beak  of  a  ship. 

Which  barks  are  madb  after  the  maner  of  Fusts  or  Gal- 
liots, with  a  Speron  and  a  couered  poope. 

HaMuytx  Voyages,  II.  215. 

spent,  I'-  t.     Same  as  spar^. 

sperrablef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sparable. 

sperrylite  (sper'i-lit),  «.  [Named  after  F.  L. 
Sperry,  the  discoverer.]  A  native  arsenide  of 
platiniun,  oocurringin minute  isometric  crystals 
with  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  at  the  Vermilion 
mine,  near  Sudbury  in  Ontario,  it  has  a  tin-white 
color,  brilliant  metallic  luster,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
10.6.  It  is  the  only  compound  of  platinum  known  to  occur 
in  nature. 

sperset  (spers),  v.  t.  and  i .  [An  aphetio  form  of 
disperse,  or  var.  of  sparse.]  To  disperse.  Spen- 
ser, Visions  of  Bellay,  1.  195. 

sperthef,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sparth. 

spertlet,  v.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  spurtle. 

spervert,  spervyourt,  n.    Same  as  sparver. 

spessartite,  spessartine  (spes'ar-tit,  -tin),  «. 
[<  Spessart,  a  mountainous  region  in  Germany, 
north  of  the  river  Main.]  A  manganesian  va- 
riety of  garnet. 

spet,  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 
of  spit^. 

spetch  (speoh),  11.  [Assibilated  form  of  specie^.] 
A  piece  of  skin  or  hide  used  in  making  glue: 
as,  size  made  from  \>\i&B^.o-spetc'hes. 

spetoust,  a.     See  spitous. 

spew  (spii),  V.  [Formerly  also  spue;  <  ME. 
spewen,  spuen,  spiwen,  <  AS.  spiwan  (pret.  spaw, 
pp.  spiwen)  =  OS.  spiwan  =  OFries.  spia  =  MD. 
spijen,  spouwen,  spuuwen,  D.  spv/wen  =  OHG. 
spiwan,  spian,  MHG.  spien,  G.  speien  =  Icel. 
spyja  =  Sw.  Dan.  spy  =  Goth,  speiwan,  spew, 
=  L.  spiiere  =  Gr.  nriieiv,  Doric  ipvTTStv  (for 
*(j7rvuv),  spit,  =  OBulg.  plwati,  pljuti  =  Bohem. 
pUti  =  Pol.  pike  =  Euss.  plevati  =  Lith.  spiauti 
=  Lett,  splaut  (Slav,  y/ pT^ii  <  sp^ii  <  spu),  spit. 
Hence  ult.  spiH^.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To  discharge 

the  contents  of  the  stomach;  vomit;  puke. 
Then  he  gan  to  spewe,  and  up  he  threwe 
The  balsame  all  againe. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Peddlers  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  248). 

2.  In  gun.,  to  run  at  the  mouth:  said  of  a  gun 
which  bends  at  the  chase,  or  whose  muzzle 
droops,  from  too  quick  firing. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  vomit;  puke  up  or  out;  eject 
from  or  as  if  from  the  stomach. 

So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm  ...  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth.  £ev.  iii.  16. 

2.  To  eject  as  if  by  retching  or  heaving;  send 
or  cast  forth  from  within ;  drive  by  iuternal 
force  or  effort:  often  used  figuratively. 

That  the  land  yyue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  deSle  it, 
as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you. 

Lev.  xviii.  28. 
To.live,  for  me,  Jane,  is  to  stand  on  aorater-crustwhich 
may  crack  and  spew  Are  any  day. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

To  spew  oakum,  said  of  the  seams  of  a  ship  when  the 
oakum  starts  out  from  between  the  planks. 
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spewer  (spu'fer),  n.  [<  spew  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  spews. 

spewinesst  (spii'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
spewy,  moist,  or  damp. 
The  coldness  and  spewinese  of  the  soil. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes  (1663),  p.  661.    (Latham.) 

spewingt  (spii'ing),  a.    Same  as  spewy. 

The  soil  [in  New  England]  for  the  general  is  a  warm 
kind  of  Earth,  there  being  little  cold  spewing  Land. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  29. 
[See  also  the  quotation  under  emuseation.] 
spewyt  (spu'i),  a.    [<  spew  +  -^i.]    Wet ;  bog- 
gy; moist;  damp. 

The  lower  valleys  in  wet  winters  are  so  speu^  that  they 
know  not  how  to  feed  them.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Speyside  pine.    Seejpinei. 

sp.  gr.    An  abbreviation  of  specific  gravity. 

sphacel  (sfas'el),  n.  [<  NL.  sphacelus,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  sphacelus. 

sphacela  (sfas'e-la),  n. ;  pi.  sphacelie  (-le).  [<  Gr. 
tr^d/ce/Uif,  gangrene.]  In  bot.,  in  certain  alg», 
a  hollow  chamber  of  considerable  size  which  is 
developed  from  the  apical  cell  of  each  branch. 
When  young  it  Is  filled  with  dark  mucilaginous  contents, 
which  at  a  later  stage  become  watery.  The  term  Is  some- 
times used  as  nearly  or  quite  the  equivalent  otpropagu- 
lum.    Also  sphacele. 

Spbacelaria  (sfas-e-la'ri-a),  «.  [NL.,  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  tips  of"  the  branches,  which 
are  black  and  shriveled  when  dried;  <  Gr.  tr^d- 
KeTiog,  gangrene.]  A  genus  of  algEB,  typical  of 
the  family  Sphacelariaceee.  They  have  olive-brown, 
branching,  filamentous  fronds,  with  corticating  cells  want- 
ing or  confined  to  the  base  of  the  frond.  The  axis  and 
branches  are  terminated  by  alarge  apical  cell,  from  which, 
by  transverse,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  divisions,  a  solid 
frond  is  formed  whose  external  surface  is  composed  of  rec- 
tangular cells  arranged  in  regular  transverse  bands.  The 
unilocular  and  plurilocular  sporangia  are  spherical  or  el- 
lipsoidal, borne  on  short  pedicels ;  reproduction  is  non-sex- 
ual, by  means  of  propagiUa.  The  species  are  variable,  and 
difficult  of  determination.  There  are  two  species  along 
the  New  England  coast. 

Sphacelariacese  (sfas-e-la-ri-a'se-e),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Sphacelaria  +  -acese.]  A  family  of 
algsB,  typified  by  the  genus  Sphacelaria.  They 
are  olive-brown  seaweeds  with  branching  polysiphonous 
fronds,  the  branches  of  which  terminate  in  a  peculiar  large 
apical  cell.    Also  Sphacelarieee. 

sphacelate  (sf as'e-lat),  a.  [<  sphacelus  +  -ate^.] 
1.  lapathol.,  dead;  necrosed. — 2.  In  hot.,  de- 
cayed, withered,  or  dead. 

sphacelate  (sfas'e-lat), ».;  pret.  and  pp.  spftace- 
lated,  ppr.  sphacelaUng.  [<  sphacelus  +  -ate^.] 
I,  intrans.  To  become  necrosed. 

II.  trans.  To  affect  with  sphacelus  or  necro- 
sis. 

The  fioor  of  the  existing  wound  was  of  course  formed  by 
sphacelated  hepatic  tissue.  Laiwet,  1890,  II.  426. 

sphacelated  (sfas'e-la-ted),  a.  [<  sphacelate  + 
-e(J2.]     Same  as  sphacelate. 

sphacelation  (sfas-e-la'shon),  n.  [<  sphacelate 
+ -ion.]  Necrosis;  the  process  of  becoming  or 
making  gangrenous ;  mortification. 

sphacele  (sfas'el),  n.  [<  NL.  sphacela.]  In  hot, 
same  as  sphacela. 

Sphacelia  (sfa-se'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  afoKsT/ig, 
gangrene.]  A  former  genus  of  fungi,  now  known 
to  be  the  conidial  stage  or  form  of  Claviceps, 
the  ergot,  it  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  ergot^ 
and  consists  of  a  growth  of  mycelium  destroying  and  re- 
placing the  ovary  of  the  host,  taking  approximately  the 
form  of  the  latter.  It  produces  conidial  spores  upon  the 
tips  of  basidia  which  radiate  from  the  surface  of  the  hyphal 
mass.    See  ergots,  2.    Also  SpMcelium. 

sphacelism  (sfas'e-lizm),  n.  [<  sphacelous)  + 
-ism.]    Same  as  «jpfcaceMs}KMS. 

sphacelismus  (sfas-e-lis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a(paKEXia/i6;,  gangrene,  <  a^aKeXi^uv,  be  gan- 
grened or  blighted,  <  a^cuc^hig,  gangrene:  see 
sphacelus.]    Necrosis. 

Sphacelium  (sfa-se'li-um),  n.  [NL. :  see  Spha- 
celia.]   Same  as  Sphacelia. 

Sphaceloma  (sfas-e-16'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  afa- 
iceXog,  gangrene:  see  sphacelus.]  A  genus  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi,  containing  the  very  de- 
structive species  (S.  Ampelinum)  known  as  an- 
thracnose.  It  first  appears  on  the  shoots,  leaves,  and 
berries  of  grape-vines  as  minute  brown  spots  which  are  a 
little  depressed  in  the  middle  and  have  a  slightly  raised 
darker-colored  rim.  These  spots  soon  increase  in  size  and 
elongate  -longitudinally.  On  the  fruit  the  spots  retain  a 
more  or  less  regularly  rounded  outline,  and  have  a  well- 
defined  band  of  bright  vermilion  between  the  dark  border 
and  the  central  portion.  Finally,  under  the  action  of  the 
disease,  the  berries  dry  up,  leaving  nothing,  apparently, 
but  the  skin  and  seeds.  Washing  the  vines  with  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  before  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves  has  been  found  effective  in  destroying  or  £hecking 
the  disease.    See  anthracnose. 

sphacelus  (sfas'e-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ir^aiccAo?, 
gangrene,  mortification,  caries,  also  a  spasm, 
convulsion.]  1.  Necrosis.— 2.  Anecrosedmass 
of  tissue. 
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Sphseralcea  (sfe-ral'sf-a),  n.  [NL.  (St.  Hilaire, 
1824),  so  called'from  the  fruit,  a  round  head  of 
carpels ;  <  Gr.  a<palpa,  a  ball,  sphere,  -I-  aXicia,  a 
plant,  Malva  Alcea,  related  to  the  plant  here 
defined.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Malvacese,  tribe  Malvese,  and  subtribe 
AbutilesB.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  each  with  three 
bractlets,  and  fruit  of  numerous  two-valved  carpels  na- 
ked within,  each  containing  two  or  three  reniform  seeds. 
There  are  about  26  species,  natives  of  warmer  parts  of 
America,  with  4  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  in  habit  resembling  the  genus  Malva. 
They  usually  bear  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  and  short-pedi- 
celled  violet  or  reddish  flowers  single  or  clustered  In  the 
axils  or  forming  a  raceme  or  spike.  They  are  known  as 
globe  nwMow,  and  several  species  are  in  cultivation  for 
ornament  under  glass.  They  possess  marked  demulcent 
properties,  especially  S.  dsplatina,  a  decoction  of  which 
is  used  as  a  remedy  in  Brazil,  and  as  a  substitute  for  marsh- 
mallows. 

Sphaeranthus  (sff-ran'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnre- 
us,  1753),  so  called  from  the  clustered  heads  of 
flowers ;  <  Gr.  (r^aJpo,  a  ball,  +  ivdo^,  flower.]  A 
genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Com- 
positee,tTib6 Inuloideee,  and  sabtrihePlucheineie. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  without  pappus,  the  central 
ones  bisexual,  fertile  or  sterile,  tubular  and  four-  to  flve- 

•  cleft,  the  outer  female  and  fertile,  filiform  and  minute- 
ly two-  to  three-toothed,  and  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
small  fiower-heads  into  a  dense  solitary  terminal  spheri- 
cal or  ovoid  glomerule.  There  are  about  10  species,  na- 
tives of  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They 
are  erect  villous  or  glutinous  herbs,  with  divaricate 
branches  terminated  by  the  pink  flower-clusters.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  toothed,  and  decurrent  on  the  stem. 
iS".  hirtvs  is  known  as  the  East  Indian  globe-thistle;  S. 
rrwUis  is  a  common  Indian  weed  of  dry  cultivated  land, 
clothed  everywhere  with  soft  glandular  hairs  which  give 
off  a  powerful  honey-like  odor. 

spheerapMdes  (sfe-raf 'i-dez),  n.  pL-  [<  Gr. 
a<^alpa,  a  ball,  -t-  $a(plQ,  a  needle.]  In  hot.,  the 
more  or  less  spherical  masses  of  crystals  or 
raphides  occurring  in.  the  cells  of  many  plants. 
Also  called  sphere-crystals. 

sphseret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sphere. 

sphserenchyma  (sf e-reng'ki-ma),».  [NL.,irreg. 
<  Gr.  a^lpa,  a  ball,  -I-  iyxWt  ^i  infusion :  see 
parenchyma.]  Spherical  or  spheroidal  cellular 
tissue,  such  as  is  found  in  the  pulp  of  fruits : 
a  modification  of  parenchyma.    Treas.  of  Bot. 

Sphseria  (sfe'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiaipa,  a 
ball :  see  sphere.']  A  genus  of  pyrenomycetous 
fungi,  giving  name  to  the  family  Sphseriacex. 
The  perithecia  are  black,  carbonaceous  or  membrana- 
ceous, pierced  at  the  apex,  usually  superficial  or  erum- 
pent.  The  species  are  vei^  numerous,  among  them  be- 
ing 5.  morbosa,  the  destructive  black-knot  of  plum-  and 
cherry-trees.    See  black-kruit,  2. 

Sphseriacese  (sfe-ri-a'se-e),».^?.  [NL.  (Fries, 
1825),  <  Sphseria  +  -acese.]  A  family  of  pyre- 
nomycetous fungi,  typified  by  the  genus  Sphse- 
ria. 

Sphseriacei(sfe-ri-a'se-i),  n.pl.  \lSJj.,< Sphseria 
+  -acei.]    Same  as  Sphseriaceee. 

sphaeriaceous  (sfe-ri-a'shius),  a.  [<  Sphseria 
+  -aceous.]  In  hot.,  resembling  or  belonging 
to  the  genus  Sphseria  or  the  Sphseriaceee. 

sphaeriaia,  ».     Plural  of  sphseridium,  1. 

sphseridial  (sff-rid'i-al),  a.  [<  sphseridium  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphseridia  of  a 
sea-urchin. 

Sphaeridiidae  (sfe-ri-di'i-de),  ».  jiJ.  [NL.,  < 
Sphseridium  +  -ddai.]  The  Sphseridiinse  as  a 
family  of  palpicorn  coleopterous  insects.    Also 
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Sphaeridiinae  (sfe-rid-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Le 
Conte,  1883,  as  Sphseridiini),  <  Sphseridium  + 
-insB.]  A  subfamily  of  the  water-beetle  family 
Sydrophilidse,  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
its  forms  are  all  terrestrial.  They  are  small,  oval, 
convex,  or  hemispherical  beetles  which  live  in  the  excre- 
ment of  herbivorous  mammals.  They  are  usually  black 
in  color,  with  the  elytra  frequently  spotted  or  margined 
with  yellow.  They  are  divided  into  six  genera,  of  which 
five  are  represented  in  the  United  States.  See  Sphasri- 
dium,  2. 

sphaeridium  (sfe-rid'i-um),»i.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aipai- 
plSiov,  dim.  of  c!<faipa,  a  ball,  sphere :  see  sphere.] 

1.  PI.  sphseridia  (-a).  In  echinoderms,  one  of 
the  numerous  minute  spheroidal  bodies,  rarely 
more  than  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  long,  which 
are  found  in  nearly  all  sea-urchins  upon  the 
ambulacral  plates,  especially  those  nearest  the 
mouth.  Each  contains  a  dense  glassy  calcareous  skele- 
ton, and  is  articulated  by  a  short  pedicel,  like  a  spine,  to 
one  of  the  tubercles.  The  sphseridia  are  supposed  to  be 
olfactory  or  auditory  sense-organs. 

In  some  genera,  these  sphseridia.  to  which  Lov^n  ascribes 
a  sensory  function  (probably  auditory),  are  sunk  in  fossse 
of  the  plate  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert:,  p.  490. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Pabricius,  1795).]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  Sphseridiinse,  comprising  mainly 
African  species  distinguished  by  the  elongate 
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seutellum  and  the  visible  pygidium.  S.  scam- 
hfeoides  is  an  example. 

Sphaeriidae  (sff-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sphxrium 
+  -idss.']  A  family  of  fresh-water  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Spheerium,  formerly 
called  Cyeladidee,  and  now  generally  united  with 
the  typical  CyrenidsB  under  the  latter  name. 

sphaeristerium  (sfe-ris-te'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  ^hse- 
risteria  (-a).  [<  L.  sphseristerium,  <  Gr.  afai- 
puniipiov,  a  place  for  playing  ball,  <  a^aipiZuv, 
play  at  ball,  <  aijialpa,  a  ball :  see  sphere.']  In 
class,  antiq.,  any  place  or  structure  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  ball-playing ;  a  tennis-covirt. 

spliasrite  (sfe'rit),  n.  [<  G-r.  afalpa,  a  ball, 
sphere,  -f-  -ite^.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
aluminium,  allied  to  waveUite  in  structure  and 
composition. 

Sphaerium  (sfe'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (Scopoli,  1777), 
<  Gr.  <j<l>acpiov,  dim.  of  oipalpa,  a  ball.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  SpheerUdse,  or  a  genus  of  the 
family  Cyrenidie,  for  a  long  time  generally 
known  as  Cyclas.  It  contains  many  small  clam- 
like  fresh-water  shells. 

Sphaerobacteria  (sfe^ro-bak-te'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
CNXi.,  <  Gr.  atpalpa,  a  sphere,  -1-  NL.  iacteriumj 
q.  v.]  In  Cohn's  system  of  classification,  a 
tribe  of  sehizomycetes  or  bacteria,  with  spheri- 
cal cells,  as  in  the  genus  Micrococcus.  See  Mi- 
crococcus. 

Spliaerococcaceae  (sfe"ro-ko-ka'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Sphxroeoccus  +  -acese.l  Tte  same  or 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Sphxrococcoidese. 
Sphaerococcoideae  .(sfe"ro-ko-koi'de-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <;  Sphserococcus  +  -oidex."]  An  order  or 
suborder  of  florideous  algsB,  named  from  the 
genus  SpTixrococcus.  The  fronds  are  cylindrical  or 
membranaceous,  often  of  very  delicate  substance.  The 
antheridia  form  superficial  patches,  or  are  occasionally 
contained  in  sunken  cavities. 

Sphaerococcus  (sf e-ro-kok'us),  n.  [NL.  (Stack- 
house),  <  Gr.  aipalpa,'a,  ball,  4-  xdiacog,  a  berry.] 
A  genus  of  florideous  algse,  giving  name  to  the 
order  Sphierococcoidex.  There  are  no  American 


Sphaerodactylus  (sfe-ro-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL. 
Oi^agler,  1830),  <  Gr.  a<f(upa,  a  ball,  +  doKTuAof, 
finger.]  A  genus  of  American  gecko  lizards, 
having  toes  ending  in  small  circular  sucking- 
disks,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to  per- 
pendicular surfaces.  There  are  large  carinate  scales 
on  the  back,  and  small  smooth  hexagonal  ones  on  the  belly. 
£  notatus  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  lizards,  about  2  inches 
long,  found  in  Florida  and  Cuba ;  it  is  notable  as  the  only 
gecko  of  the  United  States.    Also  SphsBriodactylus. 

Sphaerogaster  (sfe-ro-gas't6r),  n.  [NL.  (Zet- 
terstedt,  1842),  <  Gr.'ff^oZpa,  a  ball,  -I-  yaariip, 
belly.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Acroeeridse,  containing  one  species,  S. 
arcUcus,  a  minute  shining-black  fly,  which  oc- 
curs from  the  northernmost  point  of  Lapland 
to  northern  Sweden. 

Sphaerogastra  (sfe-ro-gas'tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a^alpa^  a  ball,  -I-  yaariip,  belly.]  A  division 
of  arachnidans,  containing  those  whose  abdo- 
men is  more  or  less  spheroidal  or  globose,  as 
the  spiders:  contrasted  with  .4rtferojra«fra.  See 
out  under  spider. 

sphaeroid,  n.    See  spheroid. 

Spbaeroma  (sfe-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.  (LatreiUe, 
1802),  <  Gr.  a^ipafia,  anything  made  roxmd  or 
globiiar,  <  a<p(upovv,  make  round  or  globular,  < 
a^lpa,  a  ball,  sphere :  see  sphere.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Sphxromidx,  so  called  from  their 
habit  of  rolling  themselves  up  in  a  ball  when 
disturbed,  like  some  of  the  Omsddse.  They 
are  known  as  globe-slaters.  Also  Spheroma. 
Leach. 

spheeromere,  n.    See  spheromere. 

sphaeromian,  a.  and  n.    See  spheromian. 

SpbaeromidaB  (sfe-rom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Sphxroma  +  -idx.]  A  family  of  isopod  crus- 
taceans, typified  by  the  genus  Sphxroma;  the 
globe-slaters.    Also  SphxromaUdx. 

spliaerosiderite,  n.    See  spherosiderite. 

sphaerospore,  n.     Same  as  spherospore. 

sphaerostilbite  (sfe-ro-stil'bit),  re.  [<  Gr.  aipalpa, 
a  ball,  -I-  E.  sUlbite.]    A  variety  of  stilbite. 

Spbaerotheca  (sf e-r6-the'ka),».  [NL.  (L6veiU6, 
1851),  <  Gr.  a^lpa,  a  ball,"-t-  ftjra?,  a  case.]  A 
genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi,  belonging  to 
the  family  Erysiphex,  characterized  by  a  peri- 
thecixmi  which  contains  only  a  single  ascus. 
The  appendages  are  simple  threads  not  unlike  the  myce- 
lium with  which  they  are  frequently  interwoven.  The  as- 
cus is  usually  suborbicular  in  shape,  and  generally  con- 
tains eight  spores.  S.  hunadi,  called  the  hop-mildew,  is 
destructive  to  the  hop-vine ;  S.  pannosa  is  injurious  to 
rose-bushes ;  and  S.  mars-uva  is  the  common  gooseberry- 
mildew.    See  hep-mildew. 
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sphaerotherian  (sfe-ro-the'ri-an),  a.  and  re.  [< 
Sphxrotherium  +  -an."]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Sphxrotherium. 

II.  re.  A  milleped  of  the  genus  Sphxrothe- 
rium or  family  Sphserotheriidx. 
Spbaerotheriidae  (sfe^ro-thf-ri'i-de),  re.  pi. 
P^L.,  < Sphxrotherium +  -idx'.'i  Afamilyofchi- 
lognath  myriapods,  typified  by  the  genus  Sphx- 
rotherium, having  ag^egated  eyes  and  lateral 
antennsB.    Also  called  Zephroniidx. 
Spbaerotherium  (sfe-ro-the'ri-um),  n.    [NL., 
(Brandt,  1841),  <  Gr.  a^alpa,  a  ball,  +  Bvplmi,  a 
wild  beast.]    A  genus  of  ehiiognath  myriapods, 
of  the  family  G-lomeridx,  and  giving  name  to 
the  Sphxrotheriidx.    S.  elongatum  is  an  exam- 
ple.   Also  called  Z^hrorUa. 
spbaerozoa,  n.    Plural  of  sphxrozoon. 
sphaerozoia  (sfe-ro-z6'id),  a.  and  re.    I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ihd' Sphserozoidx. 

II.  n.  A  sphserozoon,  or  member  of  the  Sphse- 
rozoidx. 

Spbaerozoidae  (sfe-r6-z6'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
ISphxrozoum  +  4dx.']  A  family  of  spumella- 
rians,  or  compound  radiolarians,  typified  by  the 
genus  Sphxrozoum,  with  a  skeleton  composed 
of  numerous  detached  spicules  scattered  round 
the  social  central  capsules,  or  embedded  in  their 
common  gelatinous  body. 
Bphaerozoon  (sfe-ro-zo'on),  re.;  pi.  sphxrozoa 
(-a).  [NL. :  see  jSi)ft«ro«OM5re.]  An  individual 
of  species  of  the  genus  Sphxrozoum  or  family 
Sphxrozoidx. 

Spbaerozoum  (sfe-ro-z6'um),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Bipalpa,  a  ball,  -t-  (i^v,  an  animal.]    A  genus 

of  compo^md 
radiolarians, 
typical  of  the 
family  Sphx- 
rozoidx, the 
protoplasm  of 
which  con- 
tains colored 
cellseformbod- 
ies,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  net- 
work of  spic- 
ules forming 
a  loose  de- 
tached skele- 
ton. S.  ovodir- 
mare  is  an  ex- 
ample. A  sec- 
See  also  cut  un- 
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ters,  see  Sphagnaeex. 
The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  widely  diffused  over 
the  temperate  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of 
peat.  There  are  about  25 
North  American  species 
and  many  varieties  or 
forms,  about  the  validity  of 
which  the  best  authorities 
difler  widely.  The  most  di- 
vergent forms  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  well-marked 
characters,  but  these  seem 
to  merge  into  one  another 
by  a  complete  series  of  con- 
necting links.  See  peati, 
peiU^moas,  Bryaceie. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  mass 
or  quantity  of  moss 
of  this  genus:  often 
used  attributively:  as, 
sphagnvm  moss ;  a 
sphagnum  bog. 
Sphagolobus(sfa-gol'- 
6-bus),  re.  [NL.  (Ca- 
■banis,  1860),  <  Gr. 
aijmy^,  the  throat,  + 

AojSJif,  lobe.]  A  genus  of  hombiUs,  of  the  fam- 
ily Sueeroiidx,  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  casque  and  by  the  curly  crest.    The 


a,  Fertile  plant  of  Spha^tum 
cuspidatum.  var.  plumosum  ;  b. 
the  capsule  of  Sphagnum  subse- 
citndum;  c,  the  antheridium  oF 
Sphagnum  subsecuHdum;  d.  , 
cells  of  the  leaf  of  Sphagnum  ' 
cymbi/olium. 
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Sphmrozoum  trvodintart,  magnified. 


ond  species  is  S.  punctatum. 
der  spicule. 

spbaemle,  sphaerullte,  etc.    See  spherule,  etc. 

Sphagnaceae  (sfag-na'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Bri- 
del,  1826),  <  Sphagnum  +  -acex.]  A  monotypie 
order  of  mosses ;  the  peat-mosses.  They  are  soft 
and  flaccid  caulescent  plants,  generally  of  large  size,  grow- 
ing in  more  or  less  compact  tufts  or  patches  on  the  sur- 
face of  bog^  or  floating  in  stagnant  water,  more  rarely  on 
the  borders  of  mountain  rivulets.  They  are  whitish,  yel- 
lowish, or  sometimes  red  or  olive-colored,  and  are  peren- 
nial by  the  annual  prolongation  of  the  stems  or  by  simple 
innovations  at  the  apex.  The  branches  are  generally 
spreading,  in  lateral  fascicles  of  from  two  to  seven,  rarely 
more,  those  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  capitate.  The  leaves 
are  nerveless,  translucent^  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  two 
kinds  of  cells.  The  inflorescence  is  monoecious  or  dice- 
cious ;  the  male  organs  (antheridia)  are  borne  upon  clavate 
catkin-like  branches,  solitary  at  the  side  of  each  leaf,  glo- 
bose or  ovoid,  pedicellate ;  the  female  organs  (archegonia) 
are  generally  three  or  four  terminating  a  short  branch, 
only  one  perfecting  fruit  and  forming  a  capsule.  The  cap- 
sule is  globose,  operculate  with  a  convex  or  nearly  flat  lid, 
the  orifice  naked ;  the  spores  are  of  two  kinds.  See  cut 
under  Sphagrmm. 

Sphagnei  (sfag'ne-I),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  sphag- 
nos,  <.  Gr.  aipiyvog,  a  kind  of  moss.]  Same  as 
Sphagnaeex. 

spbagnicolous  (sfag-nik'o-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
Sphagimm  +  L.  colere,  inhabit.]  In  bot.  and 
zool.,  growing  or  living  upon  or  among  mosses 
of  the  genus  Sphagnum. 

sphagnologist  (sfag-nol'o-jist),  re.  [<  sphag- 
nolog^  +  -tst.]  mbot.,  a  student  of  the  Sphag- 
naeex; one  who  is  an  authority  on,  or  interest- 
ed in  the  study  of,  the  Sphagnaeex.  Jour.  Boy. 
Micros.  Soc,  2d  ser.,  VL  108. 

sphagnology  (sfag-nol'o-ji),  re.  [<  NL.  Sphag- 
num +  Gr.  -^jsryla,  <  Tiiyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  special  study  of  the  Sphagnaeex. 

spbagnous  (sfag'nns),  a.  [<  NL.  Sphagn{u,m.) 
-I-  -ous.]  In  bot.,  pertaining  to  bog-mosses  or 
peat-mosses;  aboundinginbog- or  peat-mosses. 
See  Sphagnum. 

Sphagnum  (sfag'num),  n.  [NL.  (DiUenius, 
1741),  <  Gr.  atpiyvoc,  also  (7^/cof,  and  ^Aokoq,  <p&a- 
Kov,  a  kind  of  moss.]  1.  A  genus  of  mosses, 
the  peat-  or  bog-mosses,  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  order  Sphagnaeex.     For  oharac- 


Sphagolobus  atratus. 


only  species  is  S.  atratus  of  western  Africa,  of 
a  blackish  color  with  the  tail  dark-green  and 
broadly  tipped  with  white. 

sphalerite  (sfal'e-rit),  re.  [<  Gr.  a(j>a^ep6g,  slip- 
pery, uncertain  (<  a^aXktiv,  cause  to  f aU,  throw 
down,  trip :  see  fall,  faiU),  -I-  -ite^ :  so  named 
because  often  confounded  with  more  useful 
ores.]  The  native  zinc  sulphid  more  familiar- 
ly known  as  zinc-blende.     See  blende. 

sphalerocarpimn  (sfal^e-ro-kar^pi-um),  re. ;  pi. 
sphalerocarpia  (-a).  [KL.j  <  Gr.  at/iaXepdg,  slij)- 
pery, uncertain  (see  sphalerite), +  /ca/Hrdf,  fruit.] 
In  bot.,  a  name  proposed  for  an  accessory  fruit, 
as  that  of  Sli^herdia,  in  which  the  achene  is 
invested  by  a  persistent  succulent  calyx,  which 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  berry. 

Sphargididae  (sf ar-jid'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1839),  <  Sphargis  {Sphargid-)  +  -idx.] 
A  family  of  chelonians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Sphargis,  having  a  soft,  thick,  coriaceous  cara- 
pace not  consolidated  by  the  bones,  and  claw- 
less  feet  forming  mere  paddles;  the  soft-shelled 
turtles.  Only  one  species  is  known,  the  luth,  or  leather- 
back  tnrtle,  which  reaches  a  gigantic  size.  Preferably  to 
be  called  Dermochelydidee.  Also  Sphargidx,  Sphargi- 
dina,  Sphargidoida.    See  cut  nnder  leatherback. 

Sphargis  (sfar'jis),  re.  [NL.  (Merrem,  1820).] 
The  typical  genus  of  Sphargididx.  The  species  is 
S.  cariacea,  the  soft-shelled  or  leather-backed  turtle,  or 
trunk-turtle.  An  earlier  and  unexceptionable  name,  and 
therefore  the  onym  of  this  genus,  is  Lermochdyi.  See  cut 
imder  leatherbm^.      , 

Sphecia  (sfe'shi-a),  re.  [NL.  (Hubner,  1816), 
C  Gt.  a^^  (o-^!?)£-)J"  a  wasp.]  A  genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  of  the  family  ^geriidx,  hav- 
ing the  abdomen  moderate  and  no  anal  tuft; 
the  hornet-moths.  Two  European  species  are  the 
hornet-moth  (5.  apiformvi)  and  the  lunar  homet-moth  {S. 
iembec^fffrmis).    See  Sesia. 

Sphecidae  (sfes'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  also  errone- 
ously Sphegidx,  <  Sphex  {Sphec-)  +  -idx.]  A 
family  of  fossorial  hymenopterous  inserts,  typ- 
ified by  the  genus  Sphex:  same  as  Sphegidx. 

SphecillS  (sfe'shi-us),  re.  [NL.  (Dahlbom, 
1843),  <  Gr.  (T0^f  (.a<t»?K-),  a  wasp.]  A  notable 
genus  of  digger-wasps,  of  the  family  Bembecidx, 
having  the  middle  tibise  armed  with  two  spurs 
at  the  apex,  and  the  marginal  cell  of  the  fore 
wings  lanceolate.  The  species  are  of  large  size  and 
bright  colora    S.  specuma  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Uie 
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Spkecitts  speciosus,  natural  size. 

North  American  solitary  wasps,  and  digs  large  cylindrical 
burrows  which  it  stores  with  stung  cicadas,  paiticularly 
with  the  dog-day  harvest-fly  (Cicada  tiblcen). 

Sphecotheres  (sfe-ko-the'rez), «.  [NL.  (Vieil- 
lot,  1816,  also  Sphecotera  and  Sphecothera),  < 
Gr.  o#f  (aijiriK-),  a  wasp,  +  d?ipav,  hunt,  chase.] 
One  of  two  leading  genera  of  passerine  birds, 
of  the  family  OrioUdse,  having  the  lores  and 
oiroumooular  region  naked.  There  are  4  species, 
ranging  In  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Timor,  and  the  Kei 
Islands.  The  Australian  is  5.  maxUlaris;  the  Papuan  is 
S.  ealvadarU  ;  S.  fximventris  inhabits  the  Kei  Islands  and 
parts  of  Australia ;  while  S.  mridis  is  found  in  Timor  and 
Semao.    Also  called  Pianorhamphus. 

Sphegidae  (sfej'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Westwood, 
1840),  irreg.  <  Sphex  {Sphec-)  +  -ddeeJ]  A  fam- 
ily of  f ossorial  nymenopters,  or  digger-wasps. 
The  prothorax  is 
narrowed  ante- 
riorly, and  forms 
a  sort  of  neck; 
the  basal  seg- 
ment of  the  ab- 
domen is  narrow- 
ed into  .a  long, 
smooth,  round 
petiole ;  and  the 
head  and  thorax 
areusually  cloth- 
ed with  a  long, 
thin  pubescence. 
These  wasps  usu- 
idly  burrow  Into 
sand-banks,  and 
provision  their 
cells  with  cater- 

Sillais    and    spi-    Blue  Digger-wasp  IC/iaiyiiint  caruleum),  one 
ers.      Eighteen  of  the  .Sji/nrfstfa!,  natural  size. 

genera  and  about 

three  hundred  species  are  known.  Also  Spheddae.  See 
mnd-wasp,  and  cuts  under  digger-wasp,  Ammophila,  mud- 
dmiber,  and  Felopxus. 

Spheneeacus,  n.    See  Sphenoeacus. 

Sphendone  (sfen'do-ne),  n.  [<  Gr.  a^evS&vri,  a 
sling,  a  head-hand,  ahoop,ete.]  laGr.archseol.: 
(o)  A  form  of  head-band  or  fillet  worn  by  women 
to  confine  the  hair  around  and  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  it  is  characteristically  broad  in  front  and  narrow 
behind,  being  thus  opposite  in  its  arrangement  to  the 
opisthosphendone.  (6)  An  elliptical  or  semi-ellip- 
tical area,  or  any  place  of  kindred  form,  as  the 
auditorium  of  a  theater ;  that  end  of  a  stadium 
which  was  curved  or  rounded. 

The  Messenian  stadium,  which  is  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades, has' 16  rows  of  seats  in  the  sphendone. 

C.  0.  MiiUer,  Manual  of  Archaeol.  (trans.),  §  290. 

sphene  (sfen),  n.  [<  F.  sphHe,  in  allusion  to  the 
wedge  shape  of  the  crystals,  <  Gt.  a^v,  a  wedge.] 
The  mineral  titanite.  The  transparent  green,  green- 
ish-yellow, or  yellow  varieties  frequently  exhibit  a  play  of 
colors  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  yellow  or  green  diamond, 
showing  a  strong  refractive  and  dispersive  power  on  light. 
It  is  quite  soft,  the  hardness  being  only  5.5.    See  titanite. 

sphenethmoid  (sfe-neth'moid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
sphen{pid)  +  ethmoid.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  sphenoid  and  the  ethmoid  bone ;  sphe- 
nethmoidal;  ethmosphenoid:  as,  the  sphenetli- 
moid  suture  or  articulation. — 2.  Representing 
or  combining  characters  of  both  sphenoid  and 
ethmoid:  as,  the  sphenethmoid  bone. 

II,  n.  The  sphenethmoid  bone,   as  of  the 
frog's  skull:  one  of  the  cranial  bones,  situated 
in  front  of  the  parasphenoid.     See  girdle-ione, 
and  cuts  under  Anura^  and  Bana. 
Also  spheno-ethmoid. 

sphenetamoidal  (sfe-neth-moi'dal),  a.  [<  sphe- 
nethmoid +  -al.i  Same  as  sphenethmoid — Sphe- 
uetbmoidal  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  described 
by  Luschka  as  passing  through  the  posterior  internal  or- 
bital canal  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  eth- 
moidal cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  Called  by  Krause 
the  poBferior  ethmaidcU  nerve. 

Bphenic  (sfe'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  B(j>^v,  a  wedge,  + 
-jc]  Wedge-like.— Sphenic  number,  a  number  hav- 
ing three  unequal  factors. 

Sphenion  (sfe'ni-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  (70^,  a 
wedge.]  The  apex  of  the  sphenoidal  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  on  the  surface  of  the  skull : 
so  called  by  Von  Torok.    See  craniometry. 

spheniscan  (sff-nis'kan),  ».  [<  Spheniscus  + 
-an.]     A  pengiiin  or'spheniscomorph;   espe- 
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eially,  a  jackass-penguin  of  the  restricted  ge- 
nus Spheniscus.    See  out  under  Spheniscus. 

Sptaeniscidse  (sfe-nis'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sphe- 
niscus +  -idse.]  The  penguins  as  a  family  of 
squamipennate  or  brevipennate  palmiped  na- 
tatorial birds,  of  the  order  Pygopodes;  the  only 
family  of  Spheniscomorphse,  Sguamipennes,  Im- 
pennes,  or  Ptilopteri,  so  strongly  marked  that 
it  is  regarded  as  representing  a  superfamily, 
order,  or  even  superorder,  though  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  Alddse,  or  auk  family.  The  wings 
are  reduced  to  flippers,  like  a  seal's  or  turtle's.  They 
hang  b^  the  side,  and  cannot  be  closed  like  those  of 
other  birds ;  in  swimming  under  water  they  are  flapped 
alternately  with  a  peculiar  motion  suggesting  that  of  the 
blades  of  a  screw  propeller.  They  are  covered  with  small 
scaly  feathers  in  which  no  remiges  can  be  distinguished, 
and  their  bones  are  peculiarly  flat,  and  not  bellow.  The 
feet  are  four-toed  and  webbed,  with  Tcry  short  broad  tar- 
si, the  bones  of  which  are  more  s^arate  than  the  meta- 
tarsals of  any  other  birds.  In  walking  or  standing  the 
whole  tarsus  rests  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  birds  are  plan- 
tigrade ;  and  in  swimming  under  water  the  feet  act  mainly 
as  rudders.  The  beak  varies  in  form  in  different  genera. 
The  plumage  is  uniformly  implanted  in  the  skin,  without 
any  apteria ;  and  there  is  a  highly  developed  system  of 
subcutaneous  muscles,  contributing  to  the  sinuous  move- 
ments of  the  birds  under  water,  suggestive  of  those  of  the 
duck-mole.  The  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  and  wings 
are  scaly,  with  thick,  flattened  shafts  and  slight  webbing. 
The  SpTieniscidie  are  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  abound  in  cold  temperate  and  antarctic  waters,  espe- 
cially about  the  southern  end  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
wheye  they  live  in  communities,  often  of  great  extent. 
There  are  about  11  species,  one  of  which  reaches  Brazil  and 
another  Peru.  The  generic  forms  are  Aptenodytet,  the 
king-penguins,  of  great  size,  with  slender  bill ;  Pygoscelie, 
a  similar  but  long-tailed  ^e ;  Daayrhamphm,  with  ex- 
tensively feathered  bill ;  Eudyptvla,  of  very  small  size ; 
Budyptee  (or  Catorrootes),  the  rock-hoppers,  which  are 
crested,  and  hop  instead  of  waddling ;  and  Sphemseus,  the 
jackass-penguins.  There  is  a  fossil  penguin,  Paiaeudyp- 
te»  arUarctieue,  from  the  Tertiary  of  the  west  coast  of  N  el- 
son  Island,  which  was  a  giant,  6  or  7  feet  tall.  Apteno- 
dytidrn  is  a  synonym.  See  the  generic  names,  Sphenisco- 
morphse,  and  cuts  under  Eudyptes,  metatarms,  penguin^ 
PygoBceiis,  Spheniscus,  and  Sqita/mipetmes. 

Spueniscinse (sfe-ui-si'ne), m.^Z.  [NL.,  <  Sphe- 
niscus +  -dnse.]  The  penguins :  (at)  as  a  sub- 
family of  Alddse;  (6)  as  the  only  subfamily  of 


sphenograpliic 

2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  heteromerous  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  Tenebrionidse.  Kvr- 
6w,  1817. — 3.  [i.e.]  In maWi., a sphenio number. 

spnenobasilar  (sfe-no-bas'i-iar),  a.  [<  «pAc- 
no{id)  +  basilar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
basisphenoid  and  the  basioecipital  or  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  basilar,  as  the 
suture  between  these  bones.  See  cuts  under 
craniofacial,  skull,  and  sphenoid. 

sphenoccipital  (sfe-nok-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  sphe- 
n(oid)  +  occipital.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sphenoid  and  the  occipital  bone;  occipitosphe- 
noid ;  sphenobasilar. 

Sphenocercus  (sf e-no-s6r'kus),  n.  [NL.  (G.  E. 
Gray,  1840),  <  Gr.  o^,  a  wedge,  +  idpKOQ,  a 
tail.]  A  genus  of  fruit-pigeons  or  Treroninee, 
having  the  tail  euneate.  Several  species  inhabit 
parts  of  Asia,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies,  as  S.  spheimrus 
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spneniscine  (sfe-nis'in),  a.  [<  Spheniscus  + 
-ime^.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sphenisoidse ; 
spheniscomorphio. 

spxieniscoid  (sff-nis'koid),  a.  [<  Spheniscus  + 
-oid.]    Same  as  spheniscomorphio. 

spheniscomorph  (sfe-nis'k9-m6rf),  n.  A  pen- 
guin as  a  member  oi  the  Spheniscomorphee. 

Spheniscomorplise  (sfe-nis-ko-m6r'fe),  n.  pi. 
[KL.  (Huxley,  1867),  <  Spheniscus  +  Gr.  /iopij)^, 
form.]  The  penguins  as  a  group  of  schizog- 
nathous  oarinate  birds,  represented  by  the 
single  family  Sphenisddse.    See  Splieniscidse. 

SpbeniscomorphiC  (sfe-nis-ko-m6r'fik),  a.  [< 
SphemscomorphsB  +  -ie.]  Of'  or  pertaining  to 
the  Spheniscomorphse.    Also  sphenisooid. 

Spheniscus  (sfe-nis'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson, 
1760),  <  Gr.  a^ioKOQ,  dim.  of  b^v,  a  wedge.] 
1.  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  penguins,  of  the  fam- 
ily Sphemscidse,  having  a  stout,  compressed 
beak  hooked  at  the  end,  and  no  crest ;  the  jack- 
ass-penguins. There  are  several  species,  of  medium 
size.    S.  demermis  is  found  otf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    It 


Cape  Jackass-penguin  (Sphentscus  dtmcrsus). 


is  bluish-gray  or  slate-colored  above,  white  below,  with  a 
dark  mask  and  single  coUar  cut  off  by  a  white  band  from 
the  other  colored  parts,  the  collar  extending  as  a  stripe 
along  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  Magellanic  penguin,  5. 
magellanicus,  of  South  America,  is  similar,  but  has  a  dou- 
ble coUar.  S.  huniboldti  is  another,  inhabiting  the  coast 
of  Peru.  S.  minor  is  a  very  small  species,  only  about  12 
"inches  long,  now  placed  in  another  genus,  Eudyptvla. 


Wedge-tailed  Pigeon  {.Sphenocercus  sphenuriis), 

of  the  Himalayan  region,  S.  sieboldi  of  Japan,  S.  korthalsi 
of  Sumatra,  iS.  apicauda  of  Nepal,  &  oxyurvs  of  Java  and 
Borneo,  S.  formosse  of  Formosa.  The  genus  is  also  called 
Sphenurus,  Sphenoe/nas,  and  SphsTiotrertm. 

Sphenodon  (sfe'no-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ai^,  a 
wedge,  +  bSoiig {bSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  1.  In  mam- 
mal. ,  a  genus  of  extinct  megatherioid  edentates, 
or  fossil  sloths,  remains  of  which  occu*  in  the 
bone-caves  of  South  America.  Lund,  1839. — 
3.  In  herpet.:  (at)  A  genus  of  extant  rhyn- 
ohocephalous  lizards  of  New  Zealand.  S.  punc- 
tatus  is  known  as  the  tuatera.  The  name  is 
synonymous  with  jffa/fena.  (t)  [I.e.]  A  lizard 
of  this  genus.  They  resemble  ordinary  lizards  exter- 
nally, but  have  internsd  characters  representative  of  an 
order  (Ehynehoeephalia).  They  are  now  restricted  to  cer- 
tain localities  in  New  Zealand,  and  live  chiefly  in  holes 
in  the  sand  or  about  stones  on  certain  rocky  islets,  though 
they  were  formerly  abundant  in  other  places.  They  have 
been  thinned  out,  it  is  said,  chiefly  by  hogs.  Three  species 
are  described.    See  cut  under  Ealteria. 

sphenodont  (sfe'no-dont),  a.  and  n.    [<  Sphe- 
nodon(t-).]    I.  a.  Saving  the  character  of  a 
sphenodon;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sphenodon- 
tidsB  or  Hatteriidse. 
II,  n.  A  sphenodont  lizard. 

Sphenodontidse  (sfe-no-don'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Sphenodon(t-)  +  4deB.]  A  family  of  rhyn- 
chocephalous  reptiles,  named  from  the  genus 
Sphenodon :  same  as  HatterUdse. 

spnenodontoid  (sfe-no-don'toid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
SpJienodon(t-)  +  -oid.]'    Same  as  sphenodont. 

Sphenoeacus  (sfe-nf-a'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Strick- 
land, 1841),  <  Gr.  a^^,  a  wedge,  +  ola^  {plan-), 
a  rudder.]  A  genus  of  aberrant  reed-warblers, 
of  uncertain  systematic  position.  Itis  remarkable 
in  having  only  ten  tail-feathers,  which  are  stiflf ened  with 
spiny  shafts,  and  whose  webs  are  lax  and  decomposed- 
There  are  no  rictalt  bristles  (as  in  the  related  emu-wren : 
see  cut  under  Slipitums).  There  are  6  species,  of  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Chatham  Islands,  as  5.  a/ri- 
eanus,  S.  pmustatus  of  New  Zealand,  and  S.  rufescens  of  the 
Chathams.    Also  Sphenseacus  and  Sphemira. 

Sphenoenas  (sfe-ns'nas),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr,  ff^, 
a  wedge,  +  oivdf,  a  wild  pigeon  of  the  color  of 
ripening  grapes,  <  oivdf,  o'wfi,  the  vine :  see 
wine.]     Same  as  Sphenocercus. 

spheno-ethmoid  (sfe-no-eth'moid),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  sphenethmoid. 

spheno-ethmoidal  (8fe'''n6-eth-moi'dal),  a. 
Same  as  sphenethmoidal. 

sphenofrontal  (sf e-no-fron'tal),  a.  [<  spheno{id) 
-t-  frontal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphenoid 
and  the  frontal  bone ;  frontosphenoid Spheno- 
frontal suture  or  articulation,  in  man,  a  long  horizon- 
tal suture  between  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone 
and  the  orbitosphenoids,  and  between  the  external  angu- 
lar processes  of  the  frontal  and  the  alisphenoids. 

sphenogram  (sfe'no-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  o^,  a 
wedge,  +  ypd/i/ia,  a  writing,  <  ypdfeiv,  write.] 
A  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character. 

sphenographer  (sfe-nog'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  sphenog- 
raph-y  +  -erfi.]  One  versed  in  sphenography. 
[Little  used.] 

sphenographic  (sfe-no-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  sphenogra- 
ph-y  +  -ioT]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sphenography. 


Human  Sphenoid  Bone,  from  above. 
a,iz,alisphenoid,orgreaterwin^,  the  lower 
tetter  a  pointing'  to  its  continuation  as  the 
external  pterygoid  process;  bs,  basisphe- 
noid,or  main  body  of  the  bone,  bs  pointii^  to 
the  sphenoccipital  articulation ;  pc,  post- 
clinoid  processes,  bounding  the  pituitary 
fossa  or  sella  Turcica  behind ;  j>j,  presphe- 
noid,  or  fore  part  of  the  body  of  the  Done ;  o, 
orbitosphenoid,  or  lesser  wing ;  p,  internal 
pterygoid  process;  r,  optic  foramen;  i, 
sphenoidal  fissure,  or  foramen  lacerum  an- 
terius ;  3,  foramen  rotundum ;  4,  foramen 
ovale;  5,  groove  for  internal  carotid  artery, 
or  cavernous  groove. 


sphenographist 

spbenographist  (sfe-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  splie- 
nograph-y  +  -ist,']    Same  as  spheiiographer. 

sphenography  (sfe-nog'ra-fi),  ».  [<  6r.  a(^v, 
a  wedge,  +  -ypa^ia,  <  ypa^uv,  write.]  The  study 
and  description  of  euneiJEorm  writings.  [Bare.] 

sphenoid  (sfe'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  appioeLdii^, 
wedge-shaped,  <  aipijv,  a  wedge,  +  elSuq,  form.] 
I.  a.  Wedge-shaped;  wedge-like;  specifically, 
in  anat.,  noting  certain  cranial  bones.  See 
II.,  2 — Minimum  sphenoid  diameter,  the  least  trans- 
verse diameter  ot  tJie  skull,  measured  between  the  tem- 
poral fossae. 

II.  n.  1.  In  crystoZ.,  a  wedge-shaped  crystal- 
line form  contained  under  four  equal  isosceles 
triangles.  It  is  the  hemihedral  form  of  the 
square  pyramid  of  the  tetragonal  system. —  2. 
In  anat.,  a  large  and  important  compound  bone 
of  the  skull :  so 

called  from  its  ,.;p*v,_^  °  j  psPi" 
shape  and  con- 
nections in  man. 
The  cranial  articu- 
lations are  with  the 
occipital,  temporal, 
parietal,  frontal,  and 
ethmoid;  the  facial, 
with  the  vomer, 
malar,  palate,  and 
sometimes  the  su- 
perior maxillary.  It 
has  a  solid  median 
and  inferior  body, 
and  bears  on  each 
side  two  pairs  of 
wings,  greater  and 
lesser,  separated  by 
the  sphenoidal  fis- 
sure from  each  oth- 
er. It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  bones,  not  a 
single  bone,  its  com- 
position including, 
in  man  and  the  mammals  generally,  (a)  a  basisphenoid, 
the  principal  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  bear- 
ing (6)  the  alisphenoids,  the  pair  of  greater  wings,  these 
elements  forming  with  the  parietal  bones  the  second  or 
parietal  segment  of  the  cranium;  (c)  the  presphenoid, 
the  lesser  anterior  moiety  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  bearing 
<d)  the  orbltosphenoids,  the  pair  of  lesser  wings,  or  pro- 
cesses of  Ingrassias,  these  forming  with  the  frontal  bones 
the  third  or  frontal  cranial  segment ;  (e)  a  pair  of  ptery- 
goid bones,  the  so-called  internal  pterygoid  processes ;  (/) 
a  pair  of  spongy  bones,  the  sphenoturbinals.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  human  sphenoid  is  from  14  centers  of  ossi- 
fication, 8  in  the  postsphenoid  division,  and  6  in  the  pce- 
sphenoid  division.  Below  mammals,  in  Sauropsida  (birds 
and  reptiles),  the  sphenoid  is  simplified  by  subtraction 
of  the  pterygoid^  which  then  form  permanently  distinct 
bones,  and  complicated  by  the  addition  of  other  elements, 
especially  an  underlying  membrane-bone  called  the paro- 
8phen&id.  In  Ichihyopeida  (amphibians  and  fishes)  f  iui:her 
and  very  great  modifications  occur.  To  the  sphenoid  of 
man  are  attached  twelve  pairs  of  muscles. 

sphenoidal  (sff-noi'dal),  a.  [<  sphenoid  +  -al.'] 
Same  as  sp^noi^.— Sphenoidal  angle.  See  crani- 
ometry.— Sphenoidal  crest,  the  median  thin  ridge  pro- 
jecting from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to 
articulate  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 
Also  called  ethmoidal  crest. —  Sphenoidal  fissure.  See 
fissure. — Sphenoidal  fontaneUe,  the  membranous  in- 
terspace in  the  infant  skull  at  the  junction  of  the  squamous 
suture  with  the  coronal  suture.  It  often  contains  a  Wor- 
mian bone. — Sphenoidal  hemiliedrism.  See  hemi- 
Aefirism.— Sphenoidal  process.  See  jM-ocess.— Sphe- 
noidal rostrum,  (a)  The  beak,  or  a  beak-like  part,  ot 
the  sphenoid  bone.  In  man  it  is  a  vertical  ridge  upon 
which  the  vomer  rides,  forming  the  sphenovomerine  suture 
or  schindylesis.  (&)  In  birds,  a  rostrate 'part  of  the  skull 
which  appears  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  developed  from 
the  paraspbenoid.—  Sphenoidal  septum.  See  septum 
spJieTWidale,  under  septum.— Sphenoidal  sinuses.  See 
Hnug. — Sphenoidal  spongy  hones,  the  sphenoturbinals. 

sphenoides  (sf e-noi'dez),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Q-r.  a^iivoei- 
oi^f,  wedge-shaped :  bqq  sphenoid.']  1.  la.  anat., 
the  sphenoid  bone :  more  fully  called  os  sphe- 
noicies. —  2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  coelenterates. 

sphenoideiun  (sfe-noi'de-um),^.;  ■pl.sphenoidea 
(-a).  [NL.:  Bee  sphenoid.]  The  sphenoid  bone, 
or  OS  sphenoideum. 

sphenoido-auricular  (sf e-noi"d6-4-rik'u-lar) ,  a. 
In  eraniom.,  noting  the  ratio  of  the  minimum 
sphenoidal  diameter  of  the  skull  to  the  mioi- 
mum  auricular  diameter:  as,  the  sphenoido- 
auricular  index. 

sphenoido&ontal  (sff-noi'do-fron'tal),  a.  In 
craniom.,  noting  the  ratio  of  the  "minimum 
sphenoidal  diameter  of  the  skull  to  the  mini- 
mum frontal  diameter. 

Sphenoidoparietal  (sfe-noi''d6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a. 
In  craniom.,  noting  the'  ratio  of  the  minimum 
sphenoidal  diameter  of  the  skull  to  the  maxi- 
mum parietal  diameter. 

sphenomalar  (sfe-no-ma'lar),  a.  [<  sphenoiid) 
+  malar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphenoid 
and  malar  bones :  as,  the  sphenomalar  articula- 
tion, between  the  alisphenoid  and  malar  bones. 
— Spiienomalar  suture.    See  suture. 

sphenomaxillary  (sfe-no-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [< 
sphenoiid)  +  maxillary.]    Eelatiag  to  the  sphe- 
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noid  and  superior  maxillary  bones.— Spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  fossa,  suture,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

Sphenomonadidse  (sfe"no-mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
pSfL.,  <  ^henom^nas  (-monad-)  +  -idse.]  A 
family  of  mmastigate  eustomatous  inf usorians, 
represented  by  the  genus  Sphenomonas.  These 
animalcules  are  free-swimming :  the  cuticular  surface  is 
indurated ;  flagella  are  two  in  number,  one  long  and  one 
short,  both  vibratile  and  extended  anteriorly ;  the  oral 
aperture  is  succeeded  by  a  distinct  tubular  pharynx ;  the 
endoplasm  is  colorless,  granular;  an  endoplast  and  con- 
tractile vesicle  are  conspicuous. 

Sphenomonas  (sff-nom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ff^Tv,  a  wedge,  -i-  /lovagj  solitary,  a  unit :  see 
monad.]  The  representative  genus  of  Spheno- 
monadidsB.  These  animalcules  are  of  persistent  poly- 
hedral prismatic  figure,  with  four  or  more  longitudinal 
carinse,  and  two  vibratile  flageUa,  a  long  and  a  short  one. 
Two  fresh-water  species  are  5.  ^[uadrangularismiiS.  octo- 
costatus. 

sphenonchus  (sfe-nong'kus),  «. ;  pi.  sphenonchi 
(-M).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  afr/v,  a  wedge,  +  6yiw(,  bulk, 
mass.]  In  ichth. :  (a)  One  of  the  hooked  dermal 
spines  of  the  cephalic  armature  of  certain  fossil 
fishes,  as  of  the  genera  Hyiodus  and  Aerodus. 
(6t)  [.cap^i  A  lapsed  genus  of  fishes,  founded 
on  sphenonchi  by  Agassiz  in  1843. 

spheno-orbital,  spheno-orbitar  (sfe-n6-&r'bi- 
tal,  -tar),  a.    Same  as  sphenorbital. 

spihenopalatine  (sfe-no-pal'a-tin),  a.  [<  sphe- 
noiid) + palatine'^.]  Pertaining  to  the  sphenoid 
and  palatine  bones.    Also  sphenopalaUil,' sphe- 

Hopalatinate Internal    sphenopalatine    nerve. 

Same  as  nasopalatine  nerve  (which  see,  under  na^pala- 
tine).—  Sphenopalatine  artery,  a  branch  arising  from 
the  third  or  sphenomaxillary  portion  of  the  internal  max- 
illary artery.  It  passes  through  the  sphenopalatine  fora- 
men into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  and  the  membranes  of  the  an- 
trum, ethmoid,  and  sphenoid  cells.  Also  called  nasal 
nrtet^.— Sphenopalatine  foramen,  ganglion,  notch. 
See  the  nouns.— Sphenopalatine  nerves,  two  small 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  to  the  spheno- 
palatine or  Meckel's  ganghon. — Sphenopalatine  vein, 
a  small  vein  entering  the  pterygoid  plexus. 

sphenoparietal  (sfe"n6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [<  sphe- 
noiid) +  parietal.]  Pertaining  to  the  sphenoid 
and  parietal  bones :  as,  the  sphenoparietal  su- 
ture— Sphenoparietal  sinus,  a  small  vessel  which 
communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus  and  middle  me- 
ningeal veins,  and  rests  in  a  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lesser  wing  ot  the  sphenoid.  £re8cM.— Sphenoparie- 
tal suture.    See  suture. 

sphenopetrosal  (sfe"n6-pet-r6'sal),  a.    [<  sphe- 
noiid) + petrosal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphe- 
noid    and    petrosal 
bones ;       petrosphe- 

noidal.— Sphenopetro- 
sal suture.    See  suture. 

sphenopharyngeus 

(sf  e'no-f  ar-in-je 'us ) , 
n.  [<  spheru>lid)  + 
pharyngeus.]  An 
occasional  elevator 
muscle  of  the  phar- 
ynx which  arises  from 
the  spine  of  the  sphe- 
noid. 

Sphenophorus    (sfe- 
nof'o-rus),  n.     [NL. 

(Sch'onherr,  1838),  <  Gr.  a^,  a  wedge,  -1-  -<p6po(, 
<  ipipeiv  =  E.  bear^.]  A  notable  genus  of  rhyn- 
ehophorous  beetles, 
of  many  species  and 
very  wide  distribu- 
tion, having  the  an- 
terior C0X8B  narrowly 
separated,  and  the 
body  beneath  gla- 
brous. JTearly  ZOO  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which 
30  inhabit  America  north 
of  Mexico.  Many  ot  them 
breed  in  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  so  may  become 
pests.  The  adult  beetles 
also  often  feed  upon 
plants.  Thus  S.  seulptUis 
feeds  upon  corn,  and  S. 
pulchettvinvonthecoBkle- 
bur  (Xanthium). 

SphenophyllTim  (sfe-no-fil'um),  n.  [NL. 
(Brongniart,  1822),  <  Gr.  aipvy,  a  wedge,  -I-  (phX- 
Tuov,  a  leaf.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  occurring 
throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  IJnited 
States,  and  supposed  to  have  been  found  also  in 
the  Lower  Silurian,  near  Cincinnati  in  Ohio,  it 
is  a  herbaceous  plant,  with  whorls  of  wedge-shaped  leaves, 
springing  from  enlarged  articulations,  the  fructification 
in  cylindrical  spikes,  with  bracts  curved  upward  in  a 
sharp  flexure  from  near  the  base,  and  globular  sporanges 
in  the  axils  of  the  bracts.  ^hetwphyUum,  first  thought 
by  Brongniart  to  belong  to  the  gymnosperms,  is  now  be- 
lieved to  constitute  a  peculiar  type  of  vegetation,  regarded 
by  some  authors  as  reltt^d  to  the  rhizocarps,  by  others  as 
connected  with  the  Calataariie  through  AsUrophyUites. 


f      trc     \    c 

Sphettophorus  sculptilis. 
a,  adult  beetle,  doreal  view;  b, 
adult  beetle,  side  view  in  outline 
(hair-line  shows  natural  sizel ;  c, 
pattern  of  elytral  sculpture,  still 
more  enlarged. 


SphetKphoru^  pulchellus. 
a,  adult  beetle,  dorsal  view;  b, 
adult  beetle,  side  view  in  outline. 
(Hair-line  shows  natural  size.) 


Sphenozamites 

sphenopterid  (sff-nop'te-rid),  n.  A  fem  of  the 
genus  Sphenopteris. 

Sphenopteris  (sfe-nop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Bron- 
gniart, 1822),  <  Gr.  a^,  a  wedge,  +  nripig  (irre- 
pid-),  afem:  aeePteris.]  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns, 
very  widely  distributed  and  very  abundant,  es- 
pecially in  the  (Carboniferous)  coal-measures, 
but  ranging  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Middle 
Cretaceous.  "These  are  elegant  ferns,  very  numer- 
ous in  species,  and  most  difficult  to  discriminate"  (Daw- 
son).  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  fructification 
of  Sphenopteris,  and  the  numerous  specific  distinctions 
which  have  been  made  are  generally  derived  from  the 
subdivisions  of  the  fronds,  and  the  shape  and  venation  of 
the  pinnules.  Lesquereux  divides  the  sphenopterids  into 
three  subdivisions :  (a)  the  pecopterid  sphenopterids,  spe- 
cies of  which  group  were  referred  to  Pecopteris  by  Bron- 
gniart, of  which  the  fronds  have  their  ultimate  pinnse  pin- 
nately  deeply  lobed,  the  lobes  connate  to  the  middle  or 
higher,  and  the  veins  pinnately  divided,  as  in  Pecopteris; 
(p)  Sphenopteris  proper,  of  which  the  pinnse  are  more  deep- 
ly divided  in  lobes,  or  pinnately  narrowed  and  decurrent 
at  the  base,  and  geuer^y  dentate  or  crenate  at  the  apex ; 
(c)  the  hymenophyllite  sphenopterids,  which  he  thinks 
should  constitute  a  distinct  genus.    See  cut  under /em. 

sphenopterygoid(sfe-nop-ter'i-goid),a.  [<«p;!c- 
.  no{id)  -h  pterygoid.]  Common  to  the  sphenoid 
and  pterygoid  bones.  Also  pterygosphenoid. 
sphenorbital  (sfe-n6r'bi-tal),  a.  [<  sphen(oid) 
+  orbital.]  Pertaining  to  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes;  orbitosphenoid.  The 
sphenorbital  parts  of  the  sphenoid  are  the  lesser  wings,  or 
orbltosphenoids ;  the  sphenorbital  fissure  is  the  sphenoi- 
dal Assure,  or  anterior  lacerate  foramen.  See  orMtosphe- 
noid.    Also  spheno-orbital  and  spheno-orbitar. 

Sphenorhynchus  (sfe-no-ring'kus),  n.  [NL., 
prop.  Sphenorrhynchus  (Hemprich  and  Ehren- 
berg,  1829),  <  Gr.  atjiijv,  a  wedge,  +  l>vyxo(,  a 
snout.]  1.  A  genus  of  dconiidse,  the  wedge- 
bUled  storks,  having  a  sharp  straight  bill  with 
a  membrane  saddled  on  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  no  ambiens  muscle.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  the  white-bellied  stork  or  simbil,  S.  abdimi,  also 
called  AbdiTnia  sphenorhyruiha,  of  greenish  and  brownish- 
purple  color  and  white  below,  the  bill  tipped  with  orange- 
red.  It  inhabits  Africa,  nests  in  trees,  and  is  regarded 
with  veneration  by  the  natives.  See  cut  under  sinw. 
2t.  Agenus  of  South  American  dendrocolaptine 
birds,  now  called  Glyphorhynchus.  Maximilian, 
1831.— 3t.  A  genus  of  reptUes.    Tschudi,  1838. 

sphenoSQUamosal  (sfe^no-skwa-mo'sal),  a.  [< 
sphenoiid)  +  squamosal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sphenoid  and  the  squamous  part  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone ;  squamosphenoidal. 

sphenotemporal  (sfe-no-tem'po-ral),  a.  [< 
spheno(id)  +  temporal^.]  In  anat'.,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones.    Also 

tewiporosp/tejioici.— Sphenotemporal  suture.    See 
suture. 

sphenotic  (sf e-no'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  sphen{oid) 
+  otic]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  the  otic  capsule,  or  hard  parts  of  the 
auditory  organ:  as,  a  ^henoUc  ossification  in 
various  fishes.    See  cut  under  teleost. 

11.n.ln.ornith.,a,  postf rental  process  of  bone, 
or  a  separate  ossincation,  developed  in  relation 
with  sphenoidal  and  otic  elements,  enteringinto 
the  posterior  boimdary  of  the  orbital  cavity. 

sphenotresia  (sfe-no-tre'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ff^^,  a  wedge,  -t-  rpifatg,  perforation,  <  Terpaiveiv 
(i/  Tpa),  perforate.]  The  breaking  up  of  the 
basal  portion  of  the  fetal  skull  in  craniotomy. 

spbenotribe  (sfe'no-trib),  n.  [<  Gr.  a^v,  a 
wedge,  +  Tpipciv,  rub,  bruise.]  The  instru- 
ment used  in  performing  sphenotresia. 

sphenoturbinal  (sf e-no-ter'bi-nal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
sphenoiid)  +  twrhvnal.^  I.  a.  Sphenoidal  and 
turbinated  or  whorled  or  scroll-like ;  spheno- 
turbinate :  specifically  applied,  conformably 
with  efhmoturbinal  and  maxilloturbinal,  to  the 
sphenoidal  spongy  bones.     See  n. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  sphenoidal  spongy  bones ; 
one  of  a  pair  of  small  bones  situated  in  front  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  in  man  at  birth  solid, 
nodular,  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the 
sphenoid,  afterward  fused  with  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  as  delicate  spongy  or  scroll-like  bones 
which  take  part  in  forming  the  sphenoidal  si- 
nuses.    Their  homologues  in  other  animals  are 

.  questionable. 

sphenoturbinate  (sfe-n9-ter'bi-ilat),a.  [<  sphe- 
noiid) -t-  turbinate.]    Same  as  sphenoturbinal. 

sphenovomerine  (sfe-no-vom'e-rin),  a.  [<  sphe- 
noiid) +  vomerine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sphenoid  bone  and  the  vomer :  as,  the  spheno- 
vomerine suture  or  schindylesis. 

Sphenozamites  (sfe"n6-za-nu'tez),  n.  [NL. 
(Brongniart,  1849),  <  Gr.  af^,  a  wedge,  +  NL. 
Zamites,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  be- 
longing to  the  oyeads,  ranging  from  the  Per- 
mian to  the  Jurassic  inclusive.  They  are  said 
by  Schimper  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  prob- 
lematical Noeggeraihia,  and,  among  living  forma,  to  be 
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most  nearly  analogous  to  Zamia  and  Eneepkaiartoa.    See 
Zmnites. 

Sphenura  (sff-nu'rS,),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  (T0i^,  a 
wedge,  +  oupa,  a  tail.]  1.  In  ornith.,  a,  genevio 
name  variously  applied,  (a)  An  Australian  genus  of 
aberrant  reed-warblers,  with  only  ten  tan-feathers  and 
three  pairs  of  strong  recurved  riatal  bristles.    It  is  quite 
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near  Sphenomeui  (which  see),  and  in  part  synonymous 
therewith.  There  are  3  species,  S.  iracliypteira,  S.  longi- 
rogtris,  and  S.  broadbenti.  lAehtenstein,  1823.  (6t)  A 
genus  of  South  American  synallaxine  birds  now  called 
Eusphenura  and  Thripophaga.  Spix,  1824;  Sundevall, 
1835.  (ct)  A  genus  of  Indian  and  African  birds  related 
to  neither  of  the  foregoing,  now  called  Argya  (or  Argia) 
and  Malcblwia.  BonapaHe,  1854. 
2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Dejean,  1834. 
apheral  (spher'al),  a.  [<  L.  spJiseralis,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sphere,  globular,  <  sphsera,  < 
Gr.  aAalpa,  a  ball,  sphere:  see  sphere.^  1. 
Bounded  or  formed  like  a  sphere;  sphere- 
shaped;  hence,  symmetrical;  perfect  in  form. 
—  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spheres  or  hea- 
venly bodies;  moving  or  revolving  like  the 
spheres;  hence,  harmonious. 

Well  I  know  that  all  things  move 
To  the  spherai  rhythm  of  love. 

WhittL&r,  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer. 
The  apheral  souls  that  move 
Through  the  ancient  heaven  of  song-illumined  air. 

Swinburne. 

Carlyle  had  no  faith  in  .  . .  the  asti'onomic  principle  by 
which  the  systems  are  kept  in  poise  in  the  spheral  har- 
mony. The  Century,  XXVI.  638. 

spherality  (sfe-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  spheral  +  ■4ty.'] 
The  state  of  being  spheral,  or  having  the  form 
of  a  sphere.     [Bare.] 

spheraster  (sfe-ras't6r),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a^alpa, 
a  ball,  sphere,'  +  aarrip,  a  star.]  In  sponges,  a 
regular  polyaot  or  stellate  spicule  whose  rays 
coalesce  into  a  spherical  figure,  as  in  the  genus 
Geodia  ;  an  aster  with  a  thick  spherical  body. 
W.  J.  Sottas. 

spheration  (sfe-ra'shon),  n.  [<  sphere  +  -aUon.'\ 
Formation  into  a  sphere ;  specifically,  the 
process  by  which  cosmic  matter  is  formed  into 
a  globular  or  planetary  body.     [Recent.] 

The  physical  relations  accompanying  the  spheration  of  a 
ring  are  not  such  as  to  determine  uniformly  either  direct 
or  retrograde  motion.  Winehdl,  World-Life,  p.  123. 

sphere  (sfer),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sphear, 
spheare,  also  sphsere  (with  vowel  as  in  L.); 
earlier  (and  still  dial.)  spere,  <  ME.  spere,  < 
OF.  espere,  later  sphere,  F.  sphire  =  Pr.  espera 
=  Sp.  esfera  =  Pg.  esphera  =  It.  sfera  =  D. 
sfeer  =  G.  sphare  =  Dan.  sfsere  =  Sw.  spher,  <  L. 
sphxra,  ML.  also  sphera,  spera,  <  Gr.  a^aipa,  a 
ball,  globe,  sphere,  applied  to  a  playing-ba,ll, 
a  sphere  as  a  geometrical  figure^  the  terrestrial 
globe,  the  earth,  also  an  artificial  globe  (so  in 
Strabo,  the  notion  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere 
appearing  first  prab.  in  Plato),  also  a  star  or 
planet  (Plutarch),  also  a  hollow  sphere,  one 
of  the  ooneentrio  spheres  supposed  to  revolve 
around  the  earth,  also  a  ball  (of  the  eye)^a  pUl, 
etc.;  perhaps  lit.  'that  which  is  tossed  about' 
(applied  first  to  a  playing-ball),  for  *aipdpya  for 
*a7rdpya,  <  arelpeLv,  scatter,  throw  about  (see 
sperm,  spore^) ;  or  perhaps  connected  with 
CTcslpa,  a  coil,  ball,  spire  (see  spire^)."]  1.  In 
geom.,  a  solid  figure  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  semicircle  about  its  diameter.  This  is 
substantially  Euclid's  definition.  The  modern  definition 
is  a  quadric  surface  having  contact  with  the  absolute 
throughout  a  conic,  and  therefore  everywhere  equidis- 
tant from  a  center.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  4irE'', 
where  E  is  the  radius ;  its  volume  is  JirE». 
Hence  — 2.  A  rounded  body,  approximately 
spherical;  a  ball;  a  globe. 

The  Lieutenant's  evidence  was  as  round,  complete,  and 
lucid  as  a  Japanese  sphere  of  rook-crystaL 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  56. 
366 
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3.  An  orbicular  body  representing  the  earth  or 
the  apparent  heavens,  or  illustrating  their  as- 
tronomical relations.  Hence — 4.  The  visible 
supernal  region;  the  upper  air;  the  heavens; 
the  sky.     [Poetical.] 

Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  like  glorious  starres 
Within  the  sphear  of  heaven. 

Times'  WhisOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 
Sweet  Echo,  .  .  . 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  241. 
I, 
An  eagle,  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere, 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ill. 
5.  One  of  the  supposed  concentric  and  ec- 
centric revolving  rigid  and  transparent  shells 
called  crystalline,  in  which,  according  to  the 
old  astronomers  (following  Eudoxus),  the  stars, 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  were  severally  set,  and 
by  which  they  were  carried  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  their  apparent  motions.  The  term 
is  now  generally  restricted  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  is  recognized  as  a  convenient  fiction.  It  is  also  loosely 
applied  to  the  planets  themselves. 

After  shewede  he  hym  the  nyne  speres; 
And  after  that  the  melodye  herde  he 
That  Cometh  of  thilke  speres  thryes  three. 
That  welle  is  of  musik  and  melodye 
In  this  world  here  and  cause  of  harmonye. 

Chaitcer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  59. 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven ! 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Eaustus,  v.  4. 

Hence  —  6t.  An  orbicular  field  or  course  of 
movement ;  an  orbit,  as  that  of  a  heavenly  body 
or  of  the  eye ;  a  circuit. 

As  Mars  in  three-score  yeares  doth  run  his  spheofre,  .  .  . 
The  spheare  of  Cupid  fourty  yeares  containes. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ix. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  6. 17. 

7.  Place  or  scene  of  action;  the  space  within 
which  movement  is  made  or  operations  are  car- 
ried on ;  a  circumscribed  region  of  action:  as, 
the  sphere  of  a  mission;  the  spheres  (fuller, 
sphm-es  of  influence)  of  the  different  European 
powers  and  trading  companies  in  Africa. 

The  foure  elementes  wherof  the  body  of  man  is  com- 
pacts ...  be  set  in  their  places  called  spheris,  higher  or 
lower  accordynge  to  the  soueraintie  of  theyr  natures. 

Sir  T.  Blyot,  The  Govemonr,  i.  1. 

All  this  while  the  King  had  mov'd  within  his  own 
Sphere,  and  had  done  nothing  out  of  the  Kealm. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  403. 

Our  South  African  sphere  seems  better  suited  for  Eu- 
ropean settlement  than  is  the  Tunisian  protectorate  of 
EranoB.  Sir  C.  W.  BUke,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  v. 

8.  Position  or  rank  in  society ;  position  or  class 
with  reference  to  social  distinctions. 

Pleas'd,  or  not  pleas'd,  if  we  be  Englands  King, 
And  mightiest  in  the  Spheare  in  which  we  moove, 
Wee'le  shine  alone,  this  Phaeton  oast  downe. 
Beyioood,  Boyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  29). 
I  saw  her  [Marie  Antoinette]  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began 
to  move  in.  Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

9.  Circuit  or  radius,  as  of  knowledge,  influ- 
ence, or  activity;  definite  or  circumscribed 
range;  determinate  limit  of  any  mental  or 
physical  course :  as,  the  sphere  of  diplomacy. 

This  being  wholly  out  of  my  sphere,  I  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  them.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  1.  126. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  Sphere. 

Congreve,  Of  Pleasing. 

Axmillary  sphere.  See armUlary.— Asia  of  asphere. 
See  (msi.— Circle  of  the  sphere.  See  circle.— Colloid, 
dialing,  direct  sphere.  See  the  qualifying  words. — 
Copenucan  sphere,  an  armillary  sphere  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  sphere  representing  the  sun,  central  to  a 
divided  circle  representing  the  ecliptic. — Doctrine  of 
the  sphere,  the  elements  of  the  geometry  of  figures 
drawn  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere. — Epidermic 
spheres.  Same  as  epithelial  pearls  (which  see,  under 
jpeotrQ.— Geometry  of  spheres,  a  branch  of  geometry 
in  which  the  lines  of  Pluoker's  geometry  of  lines  are  re- 
placed by  spheres,  and  the  intersections  of  lines  by. the 
contactof  spheres.— Harmony  ormusic  of  the  spheres. 
See  ftarmoKj/.— logical  Sphere,  the  subject  or  ultimate 
antecedent  of  a  statement  or  the  objects  which  a  term 
denotes.— Magic  sphere.  See  magic.—  Oblique  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  or  another  sphere  representing 
that,  as  it  appears  at  a  station  where  the  angle  between 
the  equator  and  the  horizon  is  oblique.  The  right  sphere 
is  the  same  sphere  for  an  equatorial  station  where  the 
angle  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  parallel  sphere  is  the  same 
where  the  angle  vanishes— that  is,  for  a  polar  station.- 
Osculating  sphere  of  a  non-plane  curve,  the  sphere 
through  four  consecutive  points  of  the  curve.- Parallel 
circles  on  a  sphere.  See  yaraJJe?.— Parallel  sphere. 
See  oblique  sphere.— Towei  of  a  sphere  in  regard  to 
another,  the  squared  distance  of  the  two  centers  less  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  radii.  Clifford.— Vioiectioa  Of 
the  sphere.  See map-proJection,\indeipr(yection.— Ras- 
cal sphere,  a  sphere  orthogonally  cutting  four  spheres 
having  their  centers  at  the  summits  of  the  tetrahedron  of 
coordinates.— Eight  sphere.  See  oblique  sphere.— Sec- 
tor of  a  sphere.  See  sector.- Segmentation  sphere. 
See  segmentation.— Segment  of  a  sphere.  See  segment. 
—Sphere  at  infinity.  See  infinity,  3.— Twelve-point 
sphere     (a)  A  sphere  (discovered  by  Prouhet  in  1863)  be- 
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longing  to  a  tetrahedron  in  which  thefourpei^ndiculars 
from  the  summits  upon  the  opposite  faces  intersect  in 
one  point,  this  sphere  passing  through  the  four  feet  of 
these  perpendiculars  and  consequently  also  through  the 
centers  of  gravity  of  the  four  faces,  and  through  the  mid- 
points of  the  lines  from  the  vertices  to  the  common  inter- 
sections of  the  perpendiculars  aforesaid.  (&)  More  gener- 
ally, a  sphere  (discovered  in  1884  by  the  Italian  mathema- 
tician Intriglla)  belonging  to  any  tetrahedron,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  four  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
summits  upon  the  opposite  faces,  and  consequently  also 
through  the  mid-points  of  the  lines  from  the  summits  to 
the  center  of  the  hyperboloid  of  which  these  perpendicu- 
lars are  generators,  and  through  the  orthogonal  projec- 
tions of  these  points  upon  the  opposite  faces. =S3rn.  1-3. 
Orb,  Ball,  etc.  See  globe. 
sphere  (sfer).  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sphered,  ppr. 
sphering.  [<  sphere,  ».]  1.  To  make  into  a 
sphere;  make  spherical;  round,  or  round  out; 
fill  out  completely. 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswell  the  colic  of  puS'd  Aquilon. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 8. 
3.  To  place  in  a  sphere  or  among  the  spheres ; 
ensphere. 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned,  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 90. 

Light  .  .  .  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began. 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud ;  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not.  MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  247. 

Because  I  would  have  reach'd  you,  had  you  been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia.       Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

3.  To  inclose  as  in  a  sphere  or  orbit ;  encircle ; 
engirdle. 

When  any  towne  is  spher'd 
With  siege  of  such  a  foe  as  kils  men's  minds. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xviii.  185. 

4.  To  pass  or  send  as  in  a  sphere  or  orbit;  cir- 
culate.    [Bare.] 

We'l  still  sit  up, 
Sphering  about  the  wassail  cup 

To  all  those  times 
Which  gave  me  honour  for  my  rhimes. 

Herrick,  His  Age. 

sphere-crystals  (sfer'krisnalz),  n.  pi.  In  bat, 
same  as  spheeraphides. 

sphereless  (sfer'les),  a.     [<  sphere  +  -less.J 
Having  no  sphere ;  wandering;  unrestrained. 
Let  the  horsemen's  scimitars 
Wheel  and  fiash,  like  sphereless  stars, 
Thirsting  to  eclipse  their  burning 
In  a  sea  of  death  and  mourning. 

Shelley,  Masque  of  Anarchy,  st.  79. 

sphere-yeast  (sfer'yest),  ■«.  In  bot.,  an  aggre- 
gation of  certain  sprouting  forms  of  the  genus 
Mucor :  formerly  so  called  from  a  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  saccharomycete  of  yeast. 

spheric  (sfer'ik),  a.  [=  F.  sph^ique  =  Sp. 
esf^ico  =  Pg.  espherico  =  It.  sferico,  <  L. 
sphxricus,  <  Gr.  B<^aipui6c,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
ball,  <  a<paipa,  a  ball,  sphere :  see  sphere.^  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  sphere  or  the  spheres ;  sphere- 
like; spherical.  ' 
Up  the  spheric  circles,  circle  above  circle. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 
Let  any  sculptor  hew  us  out  the  most  ravishing  combi- 
nation of  tender  curves  and  spherie  softness  that  ever 
stood  for  woman.     5.  Lanier,  The  English  if ovel,  p.  273. 

spherical  (sfer'i-kal),  a.  [<  spheric  +  -al.']  1. 
Bounded  by  or  having  the  form  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere:  as,  a  spherical  body;  a  spherical 
surface ;  a  spherical  shell. 

We  must  know  the  reason  of  the  spherical  figures  of  the 
drops.  GlanviUe. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  sphere  or  spheres, 
or  to  sphericity:  as,  a  spherical  segment  or  sec- 
tion; spherical  trigonometry. —  3t.  Relating  to 
the  planets;  planetary,  in  the  astrological 
sense. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars:  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity;  fools  by 
heavenly  compulsion;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers  by 
spherical  predominance.  Shale.,  Lear,  i.  2. 134. 

Adjunct  spherical  function.  See  fmustimt:—  Center 
of  spherical  curvature.  See  ceKtej-i.- Concave 
spherical  mirror.  See  mirror,  2.— Line  of  spherical 
curvature.  See  iiM«2.— Spherical  aberration.  See 
aberration,  4.—  Si>herical  angle.  See  angle^.-  Spheri- 
cal bracketing,  in  an-ch.,  an  arrangement  of  brackets  for 
the  support  of  lath-and-plaster  work  forming  a  spheri- 
cal surface.— Spherical  compasses,  a  kind  of  calipers 
for  measuring  globular  bodies,  variously  constructed. — 
Spherical  complex,  the  aggregate  of  aU  the  spheres  in 
space  fulfllhng  a  single  geometrical  condition.— Spheri- 
cal congruence,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  spheres  in  space 
fulfilling  two  geometrical  conditions. — Spherical  conic 
section.  See  conic.- Spherical  coCrdinates.  See  coordi- 
nate.—SpheiicaX  curvature,  epicycloid,  excess,  func- 
tion, geometry.  See  the  nouns.—  Spherical  cyclic,  a 
curve  which  is  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  with  a  quadric 
surface.— Spherical  group,  the  spherical  complex  deter- 
mined by  a  linear  equation  between  the  coordinates  and 
the  power  of  the  center  of  the  variable  circle. —  Spherical 
harmonic.  Same  as  Laplace's  function  (which  see  un- 
der/«mc«on).— Spherical  indioatriz.  See  indicatrix.— 
Spherical  inversion.    See  geometrical  inversion,  under 
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tniwrsum.— Sphericallime,  the  portion  of  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  incladed  betweeu  two  great  circles.—  Spherical 
nucleus.  Same  as  nucleus  glohotus  (wliich  see,  under 
nucleus).—  Spherical  pencil,  a  singly  infinite  continuous 
series  of  spneres  determined  like  a  spherical  group,  but 
bythree  equations.— Spliericalpolygon.  ieepolygon.— 
Spherical  representation,  a  mode  of  continuous  corre- 
spondence between  the  points  of  a  surface  and  the  points 
of  a  sphere,  each  radius  of  the  sphere  through  the  center 
representing  the  parallel  normal  of  the  surface.  Any  part 
of  the  sphere  considered  as  thus  representing  apart  of  the 
surface  is  called  its  spherical  imaje.— Spherical  saw, 
a  saw  made  in  the  form  of  a  seghient  of  a  sphere,  used  for 
sawing  out  curvilinear  work.  See  out  d  under  savA. — 
Spherical  sclere.  See  siilete  and  spAenufer.— Spheri- 
cal-shot machine,  a  machine  for  finishing  cannon-balls 
by  molding  and  pressing  to  a  true  spherical  form.  E.  H. 
Knight.— Spherical  surface-harmonic.  See  hamumie. 
—  Spherical  triangle,  trigonometry,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

sphericality  (sfer-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  spherical  + 
-ity.']  Spherical  form ;  spherieity.  N.A.Bev., 
CXXVI.  375.     [Bare.] 

spherically  (sfer'i-kal-i),  adm.  In  the  form  of 
a  sphere,  or  of  part" of  a  sphere;  so  as  to  be 
spherical. 

spnericalness  (sf er'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  spherical;  sphericity.  [Bare.] 

sphericity  (sff-ris'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  sphirimU;  as 
spheric  +  -ity.']  The  character  of  being  in  the 
shape  of  a  sphere. 

sphericle  (sfer'i-M),  n.  [Dim.  of  sphere.']  A 
small  sphere ;  a  spherule.    [Rare.]   Imp.  Diet. 

spherics  (sfer'lks),  n.  [PI.  of  spheric  (see  -ics).] 
Geometry  of  figures  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere ;  specifically,  spherical  trigonometry. 

spneriform  (sfe'ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  sphsera, 
sphere,  +  forma,  form.]  Formed  or  existing 
as  a  sphere ;  sphere-shaped ;  spherical.  Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  11.  23.     [Rare.] 

spherocohaltite  (sfe-ro-ko'bai-tit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
a<palpa,  a  ball,  sphere,  -I-  E.  cobalt  +  -ite^.]  Carbo- 
nate of  cobalt,  a  rare  mineral  oceuiring  in  small 
spherical  masses  with  concentric  radiated  struc- 
ture, and  having  a  peach-blossom  red  color. 

spheroconic  (sfe-ro-kon'ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  a^aipa,  a 
ball,  sphere,  +  Kuiof,  a  cone:  see  conic]  A 
non-plane  curve,  the  intersection  of  a  sphere 
with  a  quadrio  cone  having  its  vertex  at  the 
center  of  the  sphere Cyclic  arcs  of  the  sphero- 
conic,  the  intersections  of  the  cyclic  planes  of  the  cone 
with  the  sphere.— Reciprocal  spheroconlC,  the  envelop 
of  the  great  circles  of  which  the  points  on  the  first  sphero- 
conic  are  the  poles. 

spherocrystal  (sfe-ro-kris'tal),  «.  [<  Gr.  afaipa, 
a  ball,  sphere,  -I-  KpiiaTaX?Mg,  crystal.]  1.  In 
lithol.,  a  mineral  occurring  in  spherical  form 
■with  fibrous-radiate  structure. — 2.  pi.  In  bot., 
same  as  sphserapMdes. 

spherodactyl  (sfe-ro-dak'til),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  SphserodMctyT/us,  as  a  gecko. 

spherogastrlc  (sfe-ro-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a<pmpa, 
a  ball,  sphere,  -t-  ydar^p,  stomach.]  Having  a 
spherical  or  globular  abdomen,  as  a  spider;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Sphserogastra.  See  cut 
under  honey-bearer. 

spherograph  (sfe'ro-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  afalpa,  a 
ball,  sphere,  -I-  ypa(feiv,  write.]  A  nautical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  stereographic  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  upon  a  disk  of  pasteboard, 
in  which  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude 
are  laid  down  to  single  degrees.  By  the  aid  of  this 
projection,  and  a  ruler  and  index,  the  angular  position  of 
a  ship  at  any  place,  and  the  distaiice  sailed,  may  be  read- 
ily and  accurately  determined  on  the  principle  of  great- 
ch'Cle  sailing. 

spheroid  (sfe'roid),  n.  [Also  sphseroid;  =  F. 
sphSroide,  <  Gr.  aipaiposiS^c,  lite  a  ball  or  sphere, 
globular,,  <  aipaipa,  a  ball,  sphere,  -f  eMof,  form.] 
1 .  A  geometrical  body  approaching  to  a  sphere, 
but  not  perfectly  spherical. —  2.  In  geom.,  a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes,  when  the  generating  ellipse 
revolves  about  its  longer  or  major  axis,  the  spheroid  is 
prolate  or  oblong;  when  about  its  less  or  minor  axis,  the 
spheroid  is  oblate.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid — that 
is,  flattened  at  the  poles,  so  that  its  polar  diameter  is 
snorter  than  its  equatorial  diameter.  (See  earth^,  1.)  The 
same  figure  is  assumed  by  the  other  planets ;  hence  the 
properties  of  the  oblate  spheroid  are  of  great  importance 
in  geodesy  and  astronomy.—  Universal  spheroid,  a  sur- 
face generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  any 
diameter. 

spheroidal  (sff-roi'dal),  a.  [i^heroid  +  -al.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  form  of, 
a  spheroid. —  2.  In  crystal.,  globose ;  bounded 
by  several  convex  faces. —  3.  In  entom.,  round 
and  prominent,  appearing  like  a  ball  or  sphere 
partly  buried  in  the  surface :  as,  spheroidal 

eyes;  spheroidal  coxse Spheroidal  bracketing, 

in  arcK,  bracketing  which  has  a  spheroidal  surface. — 
Spheroidal  epithelium.  See  eftthdium —  Spheroidal 
state  or  conaltlon,  the  condition  of  water  or  other  li- 
quid when,  on  being  placed  on  a  highly  heated  surface, 
as  red-hot  metal,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
flattened  spheroid,  and  evaporates  without  ebullition. 
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The  spheroid  in  this  condition  does  not  touch  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  but  floats  on  a  layef  of  its  own  vapor,  and 
evaporates  rapidly  from  its  exposed  surface.  It  is  heated 
mainly  by  radiation  from  the  hot  surface,  since  the  layer 
of  intervening  vapor  conducts  heat  very  feebly.  The 
formation  of  alayerof  non-conducting  vapor  explauiswhy 
it  is  possible  to  dip  the  wetted  hand  into  molten  iron  with 
impunity.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  calorie  or 
calwijic  paradox. 

spheroidally(sfe-roi'dal-i),a(iD.  Inaspheroidal 

manner;  so  as  to  forma  spheroid  or  spheroids. 

The  great  mass  ...  is  largely  built  up  of  sphercAdally 

jointed  rock.  Qwirt.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  XJJV.  460. 

spheroidic  (sf f-roi'dik),  a.    [=  F.  spli6ro<idique ; 

as  spheroid +  '-ic.]  ^&mB  as  spheroidal.  [Bare.] 

spheroidical  (sfe-roi'di-kal),  a.    [<  spheroidic 

-I-  -al.]    Same  as  spheroidal.     [The  usual  old 

form.] 

The  same  spheroidical  form. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  n.  67. 

spheroidicity  (sfe-roi-dis'j-ti),  n.  [<spheroidic 
+  -ity.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  sphe- 
roidal. 

Spheroma,  n.    See  Sphssroma. 

spheromere  (sfe'ro-mer),  n.  [Also  sphseromere; 
<  Gr.  aipalpa,  a  ball,  sphere,  -I-  /iipog,  a  part.] 
One  of  the  radially  arranged  parts  or  sym- 
metrical segments  of  any  radiate ;  an  aotino- 
mere.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  spheromeres  are 
those  two  which,  in  the  Venus's-girdle,  give  that  ctenoph- 
oran  a  ribbon-like  figure  by  their  enormous  development. 
See  cut  under  Ceetum. 

spherometer  (sff-rom'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  a^alpa, 
a  ball,  sphere,  +'iihpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measurmg  the 
radii  of  spheres;  a 
sphere-measurer,  it  is  of 
especial  service  to  opticians  in 
determining  the  focal  lengths, 
etc.,  of  lenses.  The  common 
form  (see  figure)  consists  of  a 
vertical  screw  c,  with  a  large 
graduated  head  a  a,  turning 
in  a  socket  supported  by  three 
legs  whose  hard  steel  points 
are  exactly  equidistant.  The 
fixed  scale  b  at  the  side,  toge- 
ther with  the  graduated  screw- 
head,  makesit  possible  to  mea- 
sure with  great  accuracy  the 
distance  between  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  screw  and  the  plane  passing  through  the  ends 
of  the  three  supports,  when,  for  example^  all  the  {joints 
are  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  If,  in  ad- 
dition, the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  supports 
is  known,  a  simple  calculation  gives  the  radius  of  the 
sphere.  The  same  instrument  may  also  be  used  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  thickness  of  a  plate,  as  (in  the 
figure)  A,  placed  upon  a  horizontal  surface. 

Spheromian  (sff-ro'mi-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Sphe- 
roma  -I-  -ja».]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sphse- 
roma  or  the  SphseromidsB. 
II.  n.  A  globe-slater. 
Also  spelled  sphseromian. 

spheropolar  (sfe-ro-po'lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  aipalpa, 
sphere,  -1-  B.  polar.]  Reciprocal  relatively  to 
a  sphere.  The  plane  through  the  points  of  contact  of 
a  cone  with  a  sphere  is  the  spheropolar  of  the  vertex. 

spherosiderite  (sfe-ro-sid'e-nt),  n.  [Also 
sphssrosiderite ;  <  Gr.  'afalpa,"a  ball,  sphere,  -H 
BiSripiTriq,  of  iron:  see  siderite.]  A  variety  of 
the  iron  carbonate  siderite,  occurring  in  globu- 
lar concretionary  forms. 

spherospore  (sfe'ro-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  B^aipa,  a 
ball,  -f- E.  spore.]    In  bot.,  same  as  tetraspore. 

spherular  (sfer'g-lar),  a.  [<  spherule  +  -arS.] 
1 .  Having  the  form  of  a  spherule ;  resembling  a 
spherule. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spherulite; 
spheruUtie. 

Spherular  bodies  consisting  of  radially-aggregated  fibres 
of  a  single  mineral.  Nature,  XXXIZ.  316. 

spherulate  (sfer'S-lat),  a.  [<  spherule  -I-  -afei.] 
In  entom.,  having  one  or  more  rows  of  minute 
rounded  tubercles;  studded  with  spherules. 

spherule  (sfer'61),  n.  [Also  sphserule;  <  L. 
sphserula,  dim.  of  sphsera,  a  ball,  sphere :  see 
sphere.]  A  little  sphere  or  spherical  body. 
QuicksUver,  when  poured  upon  a  plane  surface,  divides 
itself  into  a  great  number  of  minute  spherules. 

sphemlite  (sfer'8-lit),  ».  \_Also  spheerulite ;  < 
spherule  -t-  -ite^.]  1.  A  vitreous  globule,  such 
as  those  of  which  perlite  is  made  up,  having  a 
more  or  less  perfectly  developed  concentric  and 
at  the  same  time  decidedly  radiating  fibrous 
structure.  The  highly  silicious  volcanic  rocks 
not  imfrequently  have  a  spherulitic  structure. 
— 2.  Same  as  radioUte,  2.— spherulite  rock,  in 
geol.,  a  rock  of  which  the  predominating  parf  has  a  spheru- 
litic structure. 

spherulitic  (sfer-8-lit'ik),  a.  [<  spherulite  -(- 
■4c.]  Made  up  of  or  containing  spherulites; 
having  the  character  of  a  spherulite.  Also 
spheBTulitic.  " 

spherulitize  (sfer'6-li-1az),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
spheruliUeed,  ppr.  spheruMtteing.     [<  spherulite 
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-f-  -ige.]  To  convert  more  or  less  completely 
into  spherulites,  or  cause  to  assume  a  spheru- 
litic structure,  wholly  or  in  part.  Quart.  Jour. 
Geol  Soc,  XLV.  250. 
spherulitoid  (sfer'ij-li-toid),  a.  [<  spherulite  -)- 
-oid.  ]  Having  more  or  less  perfectly  the  form  of 
a  spherulite.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XLV.  248. 
sphery  (sfer'i),  a.  [<  sphere  -I-  -^1.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  the  spheres. 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime. 

Milton,  ComuB,  1. 1021. 

2.  Resembling  a  sphere  or  star  in  roundness,. 

brightness,  or  other  attribute. 

What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  U.  2.  99. 

spheterize  (sfet'e-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sphet- 
erised,  ppr.  spheterizing.  [<  Gr.  a^eTspl^tiv, 
make  one's  own,  <  a^erepog,  their  own,  poss.  adj. 
of  the  3d  pers.  pi.,  <  a^eig,  they.]  To  take  to- 
one's  self;  appropriate  as  one's  own.  Burke. 
[Bare.]     (Encyc.  Diet.) 

Sphex  (sfeks),  n.  [NL.  (Linnoeus,  1758),  <  (Jr. 
a^i,  a  wasp:  see  wasp.]  1.  A  notable  genus- 
of  large  handsome  digger-wasps,  typical  of  the- 
family  Sphegidse  (or  Spheoidse  or  Sphexidie).  They 
abound  in  tropical  regions,  but  some  \i  species  inhabit 
the  United  States.  S.  iehtwwmoma  digs  rapidly  in  hard 
ground,  and  provisions  its  cells  with  grasshoppers.  About 
100  species  are  known.  See  cut  under  digger-wasp. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  wasp  of  this  genus. 

sphex-fly  (sf  eks'fli),  n.  One  of  numerous  differ- 
ent dipterous  insects,  as  of  the  genus  Conops, 
which  resemble  a  sphex  in  some  respects. 

sphiggure  (sfig'ur),  n.    See  smhingure. 

sphincter  (sfing£'t6r),  n.  [HL.,  <  L.  sphincteTf 
<  Gr.  B^iyKriip,  anything  which  binds  tight, 
a  lace,  a  bandj  <  a^iyyetv,  shut  tight,  close.] 
An  orbicular,  circular,  or  annular  muscle  sur- 
rounding and  capable  of   closing   a  natural 

orifice  or  passage  of  the  body oral  sphincter. 

Same  as  orbicula/ris  oris  (which  see,  under  tmylcvlarisX 

—  Sphincter  anl,  the  sphincter  of  the  anus,  under  which 
name  two  distinct  muscles  are  known,  (a)  The  sphincter 
anl  proper,  sphincter  extemus,  or  external  sphincter  is  a 
thin,  flat  plane  of  voluntary  muscular  fibers  supplied  by 
hemorrhoidal  branches  of  nerves  from  the  sacral  plexus, 
surrounding  the  anus,  subcutaneous  and  intimately  adher- 
ent to  the  integument,  of  elliptical  form  3  or  4  inches  in 
long  diameter,  and  an  inch  wide  across.  It  arises  from  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tendinous  raphe 
of  the  perineum.  Like  most  sphincters,  it  consists  of  sym- 
metncal  lateral  halves  united  by  a  raphe  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  opening  it  incloses.  (&)  The  sphincter  recti,, 
sphincter  internus,  or  internal  sphincter  surrounds  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  forming  a  muscular  ring  about  an 
inch  in  extent  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  consists 
of  an  aggregation  and  thickening  of  the  circular  fibers  of 
the  gut.  This  sphincter  is  involuntary,  and  in  health  main- 
tains its  tonic  contractility,  which  yields  by  reflex  action 
to  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel.— Sphincter 
oculi,  or  sphincter  palpebrarum,  the  orbicular  mnscle 
of  the  eyelids,  which  surrounds  and  closes  them.  Usually 
called  orbicvlaris  palpebrarum.  See  cut  under  rrmsde^. — 
Sphincter  oris,  the  oral  sphincter.  See  orMmdarisariSf 
under  orbiculaHs, — Sphincter  pupillaris,  the  circular 
or  concentric  fibers  of  the  iris,  whose  contraction  makes 
the  pupil  smaller.  Also  called  sphincter  pupUlm  and 
sphiricier  iridis.  —  Sphincter  pylorL  See  pylorus. — 
Sphincter  recti,  the  internal  sphincter  ani  (see  above). 

—  Sphincter  vaginae,  an  elliptical  muscle  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  corresponding  to  the  bulboca- 
vemosuB  of  the  male.  Also  called  cmistrictffr  vaginx.— 
Sphincter  vesicse,  the  unstriped  involuntary  muscular 
fibers  around  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder.— Sphinc- 
ter vesicae  ertemus,  the  partly  plain  partly  striated 
muscular  fibers  which  surround  the  prostatic  part  of  the 
urethra.  Also  called  sphincter  prostaticus  and  epAtncter 
of  Henle. 

sphincteral  (sfingk'tfer-al),  a.  [<  sphincter  ■+■ 
-al.]    Same  as  sphincterial. 

sphincterate  (sfingk'ter-at),  a.  [Also  svhinc- 
trate;  <  sphincter  -i-  -ate'^.]  1.  Juanat.  a,Taa.gool., 
provided  vrith  a  sphincter;  closed  or  closable 
by  means  of  a  sphincter. —  2.  Contracted  or 
constricted  as  if  by  a  sphincter:  thus,  an  hour- 
glass is  sphincterate  in  the' middle. 

sphincterial  (sfingk-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  sphincter 
+  -401.]  Of  or  pertaining' to  a  sphincter  or  its 
function:  as,  a  spMnct6rial  muscle;  sphincte- 
rial fibers ;  ^hi/ncterial  action. 

sphincteric  (sfingk-ter'ik),  a.  [<  sphincter  + 
■4c.]    Same  as  spjiincterial. 

sphincterotomy  (sfingk-t6-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
a^iyKTi/p,  a  sphincter,  +  -Tofiia,  '<  rifiveiv,  ra/ielVf 
cut.]  The  operation  of  cutting  a  sphincter  to 
prevent  its  spasmodic  action. 

sphinctrate  (sflngk'trat),  a.  Same  as  sphinc- 
terate. 

Sphindidse  (sfln'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sphirh 
dus  -I-  4dse.]  An  aberrant  family  of  serricom 
beetles,  in  which  the  antennae  are  so  obviously 
clayate  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  clavicom 
series,  it  contains  a  few  small  species  found  in  fnngl 
which  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  trees. 


Sphindus 

Sphindns  (sfin'dus),  n.  [NL.  (Chevrolat,  1833), 
a  made  word.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  SpUn- 
didee.  Only  3  species  are  known,  one  of  which 
is  North  Ainerican. 

Sphingids  (sfin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1819),  <  Sphinx  {SpMng-)  +  -idse.'}  An  impor- 
tant family  of  neterocerous  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, with  fusiform  antennsB,  typifleS  by  the 
genus  Sphinx,  including  all  those  commonly 
known  as  sphinxes,  sphinx-moths,  hawk-moths, 
or  h%mming-'bird  moths.  The  body  is  robust;  the  ab- 
domen is  stout,  conical,  often  tutted ;  the  tongue  is  usually 
long  and  strong ;  the  antennee  have  a  hook  at  the  tip ;  the 
wings  are  comparatively  small  and  narrow,  the  fore  wings 
acute  at  the  tip.  They  are  diurnal  or  crepuscular  in  habit, 
a  few  flying  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  but  the  majority  in  the 
twilight.  The  larvse  are  large,  naked,  usually  green  in 
color,  and  generally  furnished  with  a  prominent  caudal 
horn,  which  is  sometimes  replaced  after  the  last  molt 
by  a  shining  lenticular  tubercle.  When  full-grown  they 
either  pupate  above  ground,  between  leaves,  in  a  slight 
cocoon,  or  more  generally  go  deep  under  ground,  and 
transform  in  an  earthen  cell.  The  long-tongued  species 
have  a  special  free  and  characteristic  tongue-case.  The 
species  of  temperate  regions  are  divided  into  four  princi- 
pal subfamilies :  Maerogloatinm,  CheeroccmmCnm,  Sphingi- 
na,  and  Smerinthina.  From  America  north  of  Mexico  83 
species  have  been  described,  about  50  from  Europe,  and 
rather  more  than  600  for  the  entire  world.  Also  ^hin- 
gides,  Sphingidi,  Sphingina,  Sphingaidea,  andSphingoidei). 
See  cuts  under  hog-aOerpUlar,  PhUamiielm,  hawk-moth, 
Lepidoptera,  and  ephinx. 

sphingiform  (sfln'ji-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL,  Sphinx 
(Sphing-)  +  It.  forma,  form.]  In  entom.,  resem- 
bling a  moth  of  the  family  Sphingidse. 

Sphingine  (sfln'jin),  a.  BesembUng  a  sphinx 
or  hawk-moth ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sphin- 
gidse;  sphingoid  or  sphingiform. 

sphingoid  (sfing'goidj,  a.  [<  Nli.  Sphmx 
XSph^g-)  +  -oid.']  Like  a  sphinx  or  hawk- 
moth;  sphingine  or  sphingiform. 

Spllillgure  (sfing'gur),  n.  [=  F. sphiggure:  see 
Sphingurus.^  A  member  of  the  genus  Sphingv^ 
rus. 

Sphingurinae  (sfing-gu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
^hingv^iis  +  •inse.']  The  American  porcupines ; 
a  subfamily  of  Systriddse,  of  more  or  less  com- 
pletely arboreal  habits,  represented  by  four 
genera,  Sphingwrus,  Synetheres,  Chsetomys,  and 
Brethison :  so  named  by  B.  R.  Alston  in  1876. 
It  corresponds  to  the  SynetlieHna  of  Gervais  (1852),  the 
Synethermse  of  J.- A.  Allen  (1877),  and  the  CercolaUn^  (as 
a  subfamily  of  SpaZaeopodidee)  of  Lilljeborg  (1866)  and  Gill 
(1872).    See  cuts  under  porcupine  and  prehensile. 

sphingurine  (sflng'gu-rin),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  VtLQSphingurinx ;  synetherine;  cercolabine. 

Sphingnrus  (sfing-gu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (F.  Cuvier, 
1822,  in  form  Spmggurus),  <  Gr.  aSiyyeiv,  throt- 
tle, strangle  (see  sphinx),  +  ovpa,  tail.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Sphingurinss,  having  the  tail 
prehensile,  all  four  feet  four-toed,  and  little  de- 
velopment of  spines,  it  is  closely  related  to  Syne- 
tJieres;  but  the  latter  is  more  spiny,  and  has  a  broad,  high- 
ly arched  frontal  region.  The  two  genera  are  united  by 
Brandt  under  the  name  CercolabeB.  Each  has  several 
Neotropical  species  in  Central  and  South  America,  east  of 
the  Andes,  from  southeastern  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  to  Paraguay. 

sphinx  (sfingks),  «.;  pi.  sphinxes,  sphinges 
(sfingk'sez,  sfin'jez).     [=  F.  sphinx  =  Sp. 
esfinge  =  Pg.  e^hinge  =  It.  sfinge  =  Gr. 
sphinx,  <   L.  sphinx,  <    Gr.   ff^iyf   (a^iyy-), 
Molia  <l>t^,  a  sphinx  (Theban  or  Egyptian :  see 
defs.  1  and  2)f  supposed  to  mean  lit.  'stran- 
gler,'  the  story  being  that  the  Sphinx  strangled 
those  who  could  not  solve  her  riddles;  <  afiy- 
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yeiv,  throttle,  strangle,  orig.  bind,  compress, 
fix;  prob.  =  li.figere,  fix  (see  fix);  by  some 
connected  with  L.Yoscis,  a  bundle :  see  fasms."] 

1.  {cap.  or  I.  c]  In  Gr.  myth.,  a  female  mon- 
ster, said  to  have  proposed  a  riddle  to  the 
Thebans  who  passed  her  as  she  sat  on  a  rock 
by  the  roadside,  and  to  have  killed  all  who 
were  not  able  to  guess  it.  The  riddle,  according  to 
tradition,  inquired  what  being  has  successively  four,  two, 
and  three  feet,  and  is  weakest  when  it  has  most  feet. 
(Edipus  answered,  Man,  who  creeps  in  infancy,  afterward 
goes  erects  and  finally  walks  with  a  stafl  (a  third  foot). 
The  Sphinx,  in  compliance  with  her  own  conditions, 
thereupon  threw  herself  from  her  rock  and  died.  In  art 
this  monster  is  represented  with  the  body  of  a  lion  or  a 
dog,  winged,  and  the  head  and  often  the  breasts  of  a  wo- 
man. 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules? .  .  . 
Subtle  as  Sphinx.        Shale,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  342, 

In  the  third  [court]  .  .  .  are  two  ^AfTt^r^  very  curiously 
carved  in  brasse.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  35. 

2.  In  Egypt,  anttq.,  a  figure  somewhat  similar 
in  composition  to  the  Greek,  having  the  body  of 
a  lion  (never  vringed),  and  a  male  numan  head 
or  an  animal  head.  The  human-headed  figures  have 
been  called  androsphincea;  those  with  the  head  of  a  ram, 
crioiphinxes;  and  tbose  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  hieraco- 
iphinxes.  Egyptian  sphinxes  are  symbolical  figures,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  Greek  fable ;  and  the  Greeks 
probably  applied  the  term  sphinx  to  the  Egyptian  statues 
merely  on  account  of  the  accidental  external  resemblance 
between  them  and  their  own  conception.  The  Egyptian 
sphinxes  were  commonly  placed  in  avenues  leading  to 
temples  or  tombs.  The  most  celebrated  example  is  the 
Great  Sphinx  near  the  great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  hewn 
out  of  solid  granite,  with  the  recumbent  body  of  a  lion, 
146  feet  long  from  the  shoulders  to  the  rump,  and  56  feet 
high,  and  a  man's  head  28i^  feet  high  from  chin  to  crown. 
A  small  temple  stoodbetween  the  fore  paws  of  this  sphinx. 
There  are  also  Oriental  sphinxes,  in  general  akin  to  the 
Egyptian,  but  more  often  winged  than  wingless.  See  cut 
under  aimrosphinx. 

3.  In  lier.,  a  creature  with  a  lion's  body  and  a 
woman's  head,  but  not  necessarily  like  any  an- 
cient original.  It  is  assxuned  to  be  winged; 
when  not  winged;  it  should  be  blazoned  "sans 
wings." — 4.  An  enigmatic  or  sphinx-like,  per- 
son ;  one  who  talks  puzzUngly,  oris  inscrutable 
in  disposition  or  character ;  one  whom  it  is  hard 
to  understand. —  5.  In  entom.:  (a)  A  hawk- 
moth  ;  a  member  of  the  genus  Sphmx  or  the 
family  Sphingidee.  See  cuts  under  hawk^moth, 
hog-caterpillar,  Lepidoptera,  and  PMlampelus. 
(6)  [,cap.;\  [NL.  (LinnsBus,  1767).]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Sphimgidse.  At  first  it  was  co- 
extensive with  this  family ;  later  it  formed  a  group  of  vari- 
able extent ;  now  it  is  confined  to  forms  having  the  head 
small,  the  eyes  lashed,  tibiee  spinose,  and  fore  tarsi  usually 
armed  with  long  spines.  It  is  a  wide-spread  genus ;  19 
species  occur  in  America  north  of  Mexico.  The  larvse  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  other  groups  of  the  family  Sphingidm, 
have  the  habit  of  erecting  the  head  and  anterior  segments, 
from  which  Linnseus  derived  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx  (whence  the  name). 

6.  The  Guinea  baboon,  Oynocephaliis  papio  or 
Papio  sphinx.  Also  called  sphinx-iaboon. — 
Abbot's  spMnx,  Thyreus  aiboti,  a  small  North  American 
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Wlute-lined  Momm^-sphinx  iDeilefihila  lineatd),  natural  size,  left 
wings  omitted. 

ing  coloration,  whose  larva  feeds  on  purslane.— Satellite 
spllillX.  See  aatellite-^Mnx(witii  cut).— Walnut-splllnz, 
Creasoniajuglandis,  an  American  moth  whose  larva  feeds 
on  the  walnut. 

sphinz-moth  (sfingks'mdth),  n.  Same  as 
sphmx,  5  (a). 

sphragide  (sfraj'id),  n.  [<  F.  sphragide,  <  L. 
sphragis,  <  Gr.  aippayig,  a  signet,  a  seal.]  Same 
as  Lemnian  earth  (which  see,  under  Lemnian). 

Sphragistics  (sfra-jis'tiks),  n.  [<  Gr.  aApayia- 
Ttudg,  of,  for,  or  pertaining  to  sealing,  <  aj)pa- 
yi^eiv,  seal,  <  adpayig,  a  seal.]  The  study  of 
seals  and  the  distinctions  among  them;  the 
archseology  of  seals.  This  study  is  similar  in  its  na- 
ture to  numismatics,  and  has  been  of  great  use  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  investigation  of 
costume,  armor,  eto. ;  it  is  also  of  value  in  connection 
with  the  documents  to  which  seals  are  attached,  as  aiding 
in  their  classification  and  in  theproof  of  their  authenticity. 

sphrigosis  (sfri-go'sis),  n.  [NL.,  for  *sphrigesis; 
\  Gr.  a^ptydv,  be  fuU  and  vigorous,  +  -o«is.] 
Over-rankness  in  fruit-trees  and  other  plants. 
It  is  a  disease  In  which  the  plant  tends  to  grow  to  wood  or 
stems  and  leaves  in  place  of  fruit  or  bulb,  etc.,  or  to  grow 
so  luxuriantly  that  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  product 
are  injured,  as  in  the  turnip  and  potato.  Sphngosis  is 
sometimes  due  to  over-manuring,  sometimes  to  constitu- 
tional defect.    Compare  ranlmess,  i. 

sphygmic  (sfig'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  afvyjuKdi,  per- 
tainmg  to  the  pulse,  <  b^ij.6q,  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  the  pulse :  see  sphygmus.'\  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pulse. — 3.  In  zool.,  pulsat- 
ing or  pidsatile ;  beating  with  rhythmic  con- 
traction and  dilatation,  like  a  pulse;  specifi- 
cally, belonging  to  the  Sphygmica. 

Sphygmica  (sfl^'mi-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aijmyfUKds,  pertaining  to'  the  pulse :  see  sphyg- 
mic.']  A  group  or  series  of  amoebiform  proto- 
zoans, in  which  regularly  contractile  or  sphyg- 
mic  vacuoles  are  observed.    See  Amceboidea. 

sphygmogram  (sfig'mo-gram),  n.     [<  Gr.  a(l>vy- 


Spbygmogram. 

/j.6g,  pulse,  +  ypd/i/ia,  a  writing.]  A  tracing  of 
the  changes  of  tension  at  a  point  in  an  artery, 
as  obtained  with  a  sphygmograph. 
Sphygmograph  (sfig '  mo  -  graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  a(jiuy- 
ji6g,  pulse,  -I-  ypdipeiv,  write.]  An  instrument 
which,  when  applied  over  an  artery,  traces  on 
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Sphinx.— Greek  sculpture  In  the  British  Museum. 


Abbot* s  Sphinx  (Tfiyreus  aS&oei),  moth  and  larva,  natural  size. 

sphinx  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  vine.— Achemon  sphinx, 
Philampelus  achemon.  See  cuts  of  moth  and  larva  under 
PhUampelus.—Siiaa-eyed  sphinx,  Paonias  exeaeatm,e. 
handsome  American  moth,  of  a  general  fawn  color,  with 
roseate  hind  wings  ornamented  with  a  blue-centered  eye- 
spot,  whose  larva  lives  upon  the  apple.— Carolina  spmnx, 
Protoparee  Carolina,  a  mottled  gray  and  black  moth  whose 
larva  is  the  tobacco-worm.  See  cut  under  toba^ieo-worm.— 
Catalpa  sphinx,  Ceratomia  catalpse,  an  American  moth 
whoselarvaf  eeds  on  the  catalpa.— Clear- Winged  spnuix, 
a  moth  whose  wings  are  partly  hyaline,  as  Hemarw  d%Jim» 
and  other  members  of  the  same  genus ;  also,  miproperly, 
certain  of  the  Sesiida.  See  cut  under  raspberry  iorer.— 
Death's-head  sphinx,  AcheronUa  atropos.  See  out  un- 
der <f«atA'«-Aeo<i.-nve-Bpotted  sphinx,  Prolopmce  ce- 
Ima,  a  common  gray  North  American  moUi  whose  abdomen 
is  marked  with  five  orange  spot^  on  each  side,  a,nd  whose 
larva  feeds  upon  the  tomato,  potato,  and  other  solanaceous 
plants.  See  cut  under  towato-Morm.— Moming-spmnx, 
any  species  of  the  genus  Deilephila,  as  D.  Jtjwafa,  the  white- 
lined  morning-sphinx,  a  common  American  moth  oi  stnk- 
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Sphygmograph. 
a,  band  by  which  the  instrument  is  fastened  on ;  d,  sprine:  which 
rests  upon  the  artery ;  c,  adjusting-screw  (with  graduated  head)  which 
regulates  the  pressure  of  the  spring  b  according  as  the  pulse  is  strong 
or  weak ;  d,  a,  supports  for  paper  upon  which  th^  tracing  is  made ; 
«',  feed-roller,  between  which  and  the  pressure -wheels  e,  e  the  paper 
is  carried ;  /,  spring  which  hears  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheels  ff,  f  to 
engage  the  paper  positively ;  f  ,  small  spring  clockwork  (incased)  by 
which  motion  is  imparted  to  the  feed-roller  e' ;  h,  milled-headed  wind- 
ii^-key ;  t,  stop-motion ;  j,  tracer  attached  to  the  oscillating  arm  k, 
which  15  moved  by  the  rod  /  that  connects  this  arm  with  the  spring  b. 


sphygmograph 

a  piece  of  paper  moved  by  clockwork  a  curve 
wnicli  indicates  the  changes  of  tension  of  the 
blood  within.  The  paper  is  blackened  by  holding  it 
over  a  smoking  lamp,  and  the  tracer,  moving  iu  accordance 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  artery,  indicates  the  rapidity, 
strength,  and  uniformity  of  the  beats.  The  tracings  are 
preserved  by  a  thin  varnish  of  gum  damar  dissolved  in 
benzolin. 

sphygmograpMc  (sfig-mo-graf 'ik),  a.  l<sphyg- 
mograph  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  regis- 
tered or  traced  by,  the  sphygmograpn. 

sphygmography  (sfig-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [As  sphyg- 
mograph  +  -^3.]  i.  The  act  or  art  of  taking 
pulse-tracings  or  sphygmograms. — 2.  A  de- 
scription of  the  pulse. 

sphygmoid  (sfig'moid),  a.  [<  Gr.  at^vyjidg,  pulse, 
+  £iJof,  form.]    Pulse-like. 

Sphygmology  (sfig-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  C(jyvy/i6g, 
pulse,  +  -/ijjyia,  <  Tieyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  sum  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  pulse. 

sphygmomanometer  (sfig*mo-ma-nom'e-ter), 
n.  [<  Gr.  ci<j)vy/i6s,  pulse,  -1-  ftavdg,  rare,  +  /ihpov, 
measure  (of.  manometer).']  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  tension  of  the  blood  in  an  artery. 

sphygmometer  (sfig-mom'e-ter),  re.   [<  Gr.  a<lm}'- 

,  fi6g,  pulse,  +  jiirpov,  measure.]  Same  as  sphyg- 
momanometer. 

sphygmophone  (sfig'mo-fon), ».  [<  Gr.  a^vyjj.6g, 
pulse,  +  fuv//,  sound,  voice.]  An  instrument 
by  the  aid  of  which  each  pulse-beat  makes  a 
sound.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  kind  of  sphyg- 
mograph  with  a  microphone. 

sphygmoscope  (sfig'mo-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  a<lmyfi6g, 
pulse,  -1-  ckotteIv,  view.]  An  instrument  for  ren- 
dering the  arterial  pulsations  visible.  One  form 
of  it  works  by  the  projection  of  a  ray  of  light  from  a  mir- 
ror which  is  moved  by  the  pulsation ;  in  another  form 
the  impact  of  the  pulsation  is  received  in  a  reservoir  of 
liquid,  which  is  caused  by  it  to  mount  in  a  graduated 
tube.  The  invention  of  the  instrument  is  ascribed  to 
Galileo. 

SphygmUS  (sfig'mus),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a^vyii6g, 
the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  pulse,  <  aijw^eiv, 
beat  violently,  throb.]     The  pulse. 

sphynx,  n.   Ani  occasional  misspelling  of  sphinx. 

Sph3rreena  (sfi-re'na),  n.  [NL.  (Artedi,  Bloeh, 
etc.),  <  L.  sphyriena,  <  Gr.  a<jApaiva,  a  sea-fish 
so  called,  a  hammer-fish,  <  aifmpa,  hammer,  mal- 
let.] 1.  The  representative  genus  of  Sphyrse- 
nidse.  it  contains  about  20  species  of  voracious  pike- 
like fishes,  of  most  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  5.  spet 
or  iS.  vulgaris  is  the  becuna,  of  both  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  sphyraena  of  the  ancients, 
about  2  feet  long,  of  an  olive  color,  silvery  below,  when 
young  with  dusky  blotches.  S.  argevtea  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  abundant  from  San  Francisco  southward,  about  3 
feet  long,  is  an  important  food-fish.  S.  zncuda,  the  bar- 
racuda of  the  West  Indies,  grows  to  be  sometimes  7  or  8 
or  even,  it  is  claimed,  10  feet  long.  See  out  under  becuna. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  fish  of  this  genus. 

Sphsrreenidse  (sfi-ren'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1831),  <  Sphyriena  +  -idse.']  A  family  of 
pereesociue  acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Sphyreena.  About  20  species  are  known, 
all  of  n^ich  are  closely  related,  and  usually  referred  to 
the  single  genus  Sphyrxna.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  the  tropical  seas ;  but  a  few  advance  northward  and 
southward  into  cooler  waters,  as  along  the  United  States 
coast  to  Kew  England.  They  are  voracious  and  savage, 
and  the  larger  ones  are  much  dreaded.  See  cut  under 
becuna.    Also  Sphyreenaldei. 

sphyrsenine  (sfi-re'nin),  a.  [<  Sphyrsena  + 
-ine^.]    Same  as  sphyrsenoid. 

sphyrsenoid  (sfi-re'noid),  a.  [<  Sphyreena  + 
-Old.']    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sphyrsmidie. 

Sphyrna  (sffer'na),  n.  [NL.  (Kafinesque,  1815), 
an  error  for  *Sp%ra,  <  Gr.  a<jivpa,  a  hammer.]  A 
genus  of  hammer-headed  sharks,  giving  name 
to  the  family  SphyrnidsB.  it  contains  those  in  which 
the  head  is  most  nammer-like,  and  grooves  extend  from 
the  nostrils  to  the  front.  S.  tiburo,  the  bonnet-shark,  is 
now  placed  in  another  genus  (Jieniceps).  Zygxna  is  an  ex- 
act synonym  of  Sphyrna,  but  is  preoccupied  in  entomol- 
ogy. Also  called  Cestraeicm  (after  Klein).  See  cut  under 
ifMnmierJiead. 

Sphymidse  (sf6r'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sphyrna 
+  4dee.'\  A  family  of  anarthrous  selachians ; 
the  hammer-headed  sharks,  having  an  extra- 
ordinary conformation  of  the  head.  There  are 
3  genera  and  5  or  6  species,  found  in  most  seas.  The  body 
usually  has  the  common  shark-like  form ;  but  the  head  is 
expanded  laterally  into  a  kidney-like  shape,  or  arched  like  a 
hammer-head.  The  eyes  are  upon  the  sides  of  the  expand- 
ed head,  and  the  nostrils  are  on  the  front  edge.  The  fins 
are  like  those  of  ordinary  sharks.  See  cuts  under  ham- 
Tnerhead  and  shark.    Also  called  Zygsenidse, 

sphyrnine  (sffer'nin),  a.  [<  Sphyrna  +  -ine^."] 
Of  the  character  or  appearance  of  a  hammer- 
headed  shark;  belonging  to  the  Sphyrnidm; 
zygsenine. 

Sphyropicus  (sfi-ro-pi'kus),  n.  [NL.  (orig. 
Sphyrapicas,  S.  P.  Baird,  1858),  <  Gr.  afvpa,  a 
hammer,  -I-  L.  picus,  a  woodpecker.]  A  remark- 
able genus  of  Pioidse,  having  the  tongue  ob- 
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tuse,  brushy,  and  scarcely  extensile,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  hyoid  bones,  whose  horns 
do  not  curl  up  over  the  hindhead;  the  sapsuok- 
ers,  or  sapsucking  woodpeckers.  There  are  sever- 
al species,  SH  American,  feeding  upon  soft  fruits  and  sap- 
wood,  as  well  as  upon  insects.  The  common  yellow-bel- 
lied woodpecker  of  the  United  States  is  S.  varim,  of  which 
a  variety,  5.  michaUs,  is  found  in  the  west,  and  another, 
5.  ruber,  has  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast  carmine-red. 
A  very  distinct  species  is  S.  thyrmdeusoi  the  western  Unit- 
ed States,  notable  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
sexes,  which  long  caused  them  to  be  regai'ded  as  different 
species,  and  even  placed  in  different  genera.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  hyoid  apparatus  in  this  genus  is  unique,  though  ■ 
an  approach  to  it  is  seen  in  the  genus  Xenopixus.  See  cut 
under  sapsucker. 

spialt  (spi'al),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  spyal, 

spyall;  by  apheresis  from  espial:  see  espial,  and 

cf .  spion,  spy.]  1 .  Close  or  secret  watch;  espial. 

I  have  those  eyes  and  ears  shall  still  keep  guard 

And  spial  on  thee.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  spy;  a  watcher;  a  scout. 

Secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and  states  bring  in  bills 
for  intelligence.         Bacon,  Advancement  of  Leai-ning,  ii. 

spiauterite  (spi-a'tfer-it),  n.  [<  G.  spiauter, 
spelter  (see  spelter),  +  -ite^.]   Same  as  wurtzite. 

spica  (spi'ka),  n.  [<  L.  spica,  a  point,  spike, 
ear  of  grain":  see  spifcei.]  1.  In  hot.,  a  spike. 
—  2.  In  surg.,  a  spiral  bandage  with  reversed 
turns :  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to  re- 
semble a  spike  of  barley. — 3.  Inoraift.,  aspur; 
a  calcar. — 4.  [cop.]  In  astron.,  a  very  white 
star  of  magnitude  1.2,  the  sixteenth  in  order  of 
brightness  in  the  heavens,  a  Virginis,  situated 

on  the  left  hand  of  the  Virgin Spica  celtica,  an 

old  name  of  Valeriana  CelUca. — Spica  nardi.  Same  as 
spikenard. 

spical  (spi'kal),  a.  [<  NL.  *spiealis,  <  L.  spica, 
a  spike:  see"sp»fcei.]  Same  as  spicate:  as,  the 
spical  palpi  of  a  dipterous  insect. 

Spicatae  (spi-ka'te),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of  L. 
spieatus,  spiked:  see  spicate.]  A  section  of  pen- 
natuloid  polyps,  distinguished  by  a  bilateral 
arrangement  of  the  polyps  on  the  rachis,  which 
is  elongate,  cylindrical,  and  destitute  of  pin- 
nules. 

spicate  (spi'kat),  a.  [<  L.  spicatas,  spiked,  pp. 
of  spicare,  furnish  with  spikes,  <  spica,  a  spike : 
see  spilce^.]  1.  In  hot.,  having  the  form  of  a 
spike;  arranged  or  disposed  in  spikes. — 2.  In 
ornith.,  spurred;  calcarate;  spiciferous. 

spicated  (spi'ka-ted),  a.  [<  spicate  +  -ed^.] 
In  bot.,  same  as  spicate. 

spicateous  (spi-ka'te-us),  a.  [Irreg.  <  spicate 
+  -e-ous.]    In  zool,  spicate ;  specifically,  of  or 

.  pertaining  to  the  Spicatee. 

spicatum  (spi-ka'tum),  n.  [L.,  sc.  opv^,  lit. 
'spicate  work':  see  spicate.]  Jn  anc.  masonry, 
herring-bone  work:  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  position  of  the  blocks  of  any  two 
contiguous  courses  to  that  of  the  grains  in  an 
ear  of  wheat. 

spiccato  (spik-ka'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  spiccare, 
detach,  divide.]    In  music,  same  as  picchetato. 

spicei  (spis),  n.  [<  ME.  spice,  spyee,  spyse, 
wece,  species,  kind,  spice  (Icel.  spiz,  mices,  < 
E.),  <  OP.  espice,  espece,  kind,  spice,  P.  4pice, 
spice,  espice,  kind,  species,  espdces,  pi.,  specie, 
=  Pr.  espeda,  especi  =  Sp.  espeoia,  spice,  espe- 
cie,  species,  =  Pg.  espeoia,  spice,  especie,  spe- 
cies, specie,  =  It.  spezie,  species,  kind,  pi. 
spices,  drugs,  <  L.  species,  look,  appearance, 
kind,  species,  etc.,  LL.  also  spices,  drugs,  etc. 
(ML.  espioix,  after  Kom.) :  see  species.  Doub- 
let of  species  and  specie.]  If.  End;  sort;  va- 
riety; species. 
The  spwes  of  penance  ben  three.  Chancer,  Parson's  Tale. 
Justice,  all  though  it  be  but  one  .  .  .  vertue,  yet  is  it 
described  in  two  kyndes  or  spices. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  1. 

Thevery  calling  it  a  Bartholomew  pig,  and  to  eat  it  so, 

is  a  spice  of  idolafiy.      B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  L  1. 

2f.  Kind  of  thing;  anything  of  the  kind  or 
class  before  indicated;  such  sort:  used  demon- 
stratively or  indefinitely. 

Chydynge  comys  of  hert  hy. 
And  grett  pride  and  velany. 
And  other  spice  that  mekylle  deres. 
E.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  31.    (Bailiwell.) 
Al  that  toucheth  dedly  synne 
In  any  spyce  that  we  falle  ynne. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  1.    (HalKwdl. 
For  trewthe  telleth  that  loue  is  triacle  of  heuene ; 
May  no  synne  be  on  him  sene  that  vseth  that  spise. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  L  147. 

3t.  An  exemplification  of  the  kind  of  thing 
mentioned;  specimen;  sample;  instance;  piece. 
Whanne  he  seeth  the  lepre  in  the  skyiAie,  and  the  heeris 
chaungid  into  whijt  colour,  and  thilk  spice  of  lepre  lower 
than  the  skynne  and  that  other  flesh,  aplaage  of  lepre  it 
is.  Wydif,  Lev.  xiii.  3. 


spice-cake 

He  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  aU.    ShaJc.,  Cor.,  Iv.  7. 46. 

4.  A  characteristic  touch  or  taste ;  amodioam, 
smack,  or  flavoring,  as  of  something  piquant  or 
exciting  to  the  mind :  as,  a  spice  oi  roguery  or 
of  adventure.     [In  this  sense  now  regarded  as 

■  a  figurative  use  of  def .  5 ;  compare  sauce  in  a 
similar  figurative  use.] 

I  think  I  may  pronounce  of  them,  as  I  heard  good 

Senecio,  with  a  spice  of  the  wit  of  the  last  age,  say,  viz., 

"That  a  merry  fellow  is  the  saddest  fellow  in  the  world." 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  46. 

The  world  loves  a  spies  of  wickedness. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  L  7. 

5.  A  substance  aromatic  or  pungent  to  the 
taste,  or  to  both  taste  and  smell;  a  drug;  a 
savory  or  piquant  condiment  or  eatable ;  a  rel- 
ish. The  word  in  this  sense  formerly  had  a  much  wider 
range  than  at  present  (def.  6) ;  it  is  still  used  in  northern 
England  as  including  sweetmeats,  gingerbread,  cake,  and 
any  kind  of  dried  fruit. 

"Hastow  auste  in  thi  purs,  any  hote  spices!" 

"I  haue  peper  and  piones  [peony-seeds],"  quod  she,  "and 

apounde  of  garlike, 
A  ferthyngworth  of  fenel-seed  for  fastyngdayes." 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  311. 

Now,  specifically — 6.  One  of  a  class  of  aro- 
matic vegetable  condiments  used  for  the  sea- 
soning of  food,  commonly  in  a  pulverized  state, 
as  pepper,  allspice,  nutmeg,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves;  collectively,  such,  substances  as  a 
class :  as,  the  trade  in  spices  or  spice. 

So  was  her  love  diffused ;  but,  like  to  some  odorous  spices, 

Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air  with 

aroma.  Long/eUow,  Evangeline,  il.  6. 

7.  A  piquant  odor  or  odorous  substance,  es- 
pecially of  vegetable  origin;  a  spicy  smell. 
[Poetical.] 

The  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiL 

8.  Figuratively,  a  piquant  concomitant;  an 
engaging  accompaniment  or  incident;  an  at- 
tractive or  enjoyable  variation. 

Is  not  birth,  .  .  .  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like,  the 
spice  sand  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  2.  277. 
Variety's  the  veiy  spice  of  life, 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavour. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  606. 

Madagascar  spice,  the  clove-nutmeg.  See  Eavemara. 
—Spice  plaster.  See  plaster.  =  %yn.,  4.  Helisb,  Savor, 
dash. 

spice^  (spis),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  spiced,  ppr. 
spicing.  [<  ME.  spice,  <  OP.  espicer,  P.  ^icer 
=  Sp.  espedar,  spice;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
prepare  with  a  condiment  or  seasoning,  espe- 
cially of  something  aromatic  orpiquant;  season 
or  temper  with  a  spice  or  spices :  as,  highly 
spiced  food;  to  spice  wine. 

Shulde  no  curyous  clothe  comen  on  hys  rugge, 
Ne  no  mete  in  his  mouth  that  maister  lohan  spiced. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  2|^. 

2.  To  vary  or  diversify,  as  speech,  with  words 
or  matter  of  a  different  kind  or  tenor;  inter- 
lard; make  spicy,  piquant,  or  entertaining:  as, 
to  spice  one's  talk  with  oaths,  quips,  or  scandal; 
to  spice  a  sermon  -with  anecdotes. 

spice^  (spis),  re.  [Perhapsavar.  of  spifcel.]  A 
small  stick.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spice-apple  (spis'ap"l),  n.  An  aromatic  variety 
of  the  common  apple. 

spiceherry  (spis'ber"i),  n. ;  pi.  spiceberries  (-iz). 
The  eheokerberry  or  wintergreen,  Gavltheria 


spice-box  (spis'boks),  n.  l.  A  box  to  keep 
spices  in ;  specifically,  a  cylindrical  box  inclos- 
ing a  number  of  smaller  boxes  to  contain  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  spiee  used  in  cooking. —  2.  In 
decorati/oe  art,  a  cylindrical  box,  low  in  propor- 
tion to  its  diameter,  and  having  a  lid ;  especial- 
ly, such  a  box  of  Indian  or  other  Oriental  work. 
Spice-boxes  are  usually  of  metal,  often  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  decorated  with  damascening  or  otherwise. 

Small  boxes  of  very  graceful  form,  covered  with  the 
most  delicate  traceiy,  and  known  to  Europeans  as  spice- 
boxes.  G.  C.  M.  Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  1. 160. 

spice-bush  (spis'bush),  n.  A  North  American 
shrub,  Lindera  Benzoin,  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
which  have  a  spicy  odor,  bearing  small  yellow 
flowers  very  early  in  the  spring  and  oval  scarlet 
berries  in  late  summer.  See  Lindera  a,ndfecer- 
Tmsh.    Also  spicewood. 

spice-cake  (spis'kak),  n.  A  cake  flavored  with 
a  spiee  of  some  kind,  as  ginger,  nutmeg,  or  cin- 
namon. 

She  's  gi'en  him  to  eat  the  good  spice-cake, 
She  's  gi'en  him  to  drink  the  blood-red  wine. 
Yotmg  Beichan  and  S-usie  Pye  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  6). 
A  spice-cake,  which  followed  by  way  of  dessert,  vanished 
like  a  vision.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  i. 


spiced 

spiced  (spist), p.  a.  [<  ME.  spiced;  <  spice^  + 
-e«i2.]  1 .  Impregiiated  with  an  aromatic  odor ; 
spicy  to  the  smell;  spice-laden. 

In  the  spieed  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  she  goasip'd  by  my  side. 

Shak.,  M.  ST.  D.,  ii.  1.  124. 

Mxd  carnations  of  rose  and  garnet  crowned  their  bed 
in  July  and  Angast. 

S.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  39. 

2t.  Particular  as  to  detail;  over-nice  in  matters 
of  conscience  or  the  like ;  scrupnlons ;  squeam- 
ish. 

Ye  sholde  been  al  pacient  and  meke, 
And  ban  a  sweete,  8^'ce^  conscience, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  pacience. 

Chmieer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  436. 
Take  it ;  'tis  yours ; 
Be  not  so  spiced;  'tis  good  gold. 
And  goodness  is  no  g^l  to  the  conscience. 

MetoMr,  Mad  Lover,  iii.  1. 
spiceful  (spis'ful),  a.    [<  spicei-  +  -ful.']    Spice- 
laden;  spicy;  aromatic. 

The  scorching  sky 
Doth  singe  the  sandy  wilds  of  spic^vl  Barbary. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  312. 
spice-mill  (spis'mll),  ».    A  small  hand-mill  for 
grinding  spice,  etc. :  sometimes  mounted  orna- 
mentally for  use  on  tables. 
spice-nut  (spis'nut),  «.    A  gingerhread-nut. 
spice-platet  (spis'plat),  n.    A  particular  kind 
of  plate  or  small  dish  formerly  used  for  holding 
spice  to  be  served  with  wine. 

Item,  ij.  spkeplates,  weiyng  both  iiij«^  xij.  nnces. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  474. 
The  spice  for  this  mixture  [hypocras]  was  served  often 
separately.  In  what  they  called  a  spice-plate. 

T.  Wmton,  Hist.  Bng.  Poetry  (ed.  1871),  III.  277,  note. 

spicer  (spi'sfer),  n.  [<  ME.spioer,  spyeer,  spy- 
cere,  spysere,  <  OB',  espicier,  P.  Spicier  =  Pr.  es- 
pessier  =  Sp.  especiero  =  Pg.  espeoieiro,  <  ML. 
speciarius,  a  dealer  in  spices  or  groceries,  < 
till,  species,  spiae:  see  spjcel, ».]  If.  A  dealer 
in  spices,  in  the  widest  sense;  a  grocer;  an 
apothecary. 
Spicerea  spoke  with  hym  to  spien  here  ware. 
For  he  couth  of  here  craft  and  knewe  many  gommes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  225. 

2.  One  who  seasons  with  spice. 
spicery  (spi's6r-i),  n.     [<  ME.  spicerye,  spicerie 
=  D.  specerij  =  Gr.  spemerei  =  Sw.  Dan.  speceri, 
<  OF.  spicerie,  espicerie,'F.  Spicerie  =  Pr.  Pg. 
especicma  =  Sp.  espederia  =  It.  spezieria,  <  ML. 
spedaria,  spices,  <  LL.  species,  spice :  see  spice^, 
».]    1.  Spicfes  collectively. 
Ne  how  the  fyr  was  couched  first  with  stree  [straw], . . . 
And  thanne  with  greene  woode  and  spicerie, 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2077. 

And  eke  the  fayrest  Alma  mett  him  there, 
With  balme,  and  wine,  and  costly  spicery. 
To  comfort  him  in  his  infirmity. 

T,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  49. 
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hear'^.]  1 .  In  bot.,  bearing  or  producing  spikes ; 
spicate;  eared. — 2.  In  ornitk.,  spurred;  hav- 
ing purser  calcars,  as  a  fowl. 

spicifbrm  (spi'si-f  6rm),  a.  [<  L.  spica,  a  point, 
spike,  ear,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  spica  or  spike. 

spicily  (spi'si-li),  adv.  In  a  spicy  manner ;  pun- 
gently  ;  with  a  spicy  flavor. 

spiciness  (spi'si-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
racy,  piquant,  or  spicy,  in  any  sense. 

Delighted  with  the  spidness  of  this  beautiful  young 
woman.  The  Century,  XXVI.  870. 

spicklf,  n.  [An  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  spike^ ;  of. 
pich^  as  related  to  pilce'^.']  A  spike ;  a  tenter. 
Florio. 

spick^  (spik),  w.  [Origin  obscure.]  Atitmouse. 
— Blue  spick,  the  blue  titmouse,  Parus  ccervleus. 

spick^  (spik),  n.    See  spiclc-and-span^ew. 

spick-and-span  (spik'and-span'),  a.  [Short- 
ened from  spioJe-and-^dn-new.']    Same  as  spick- 


2t.  A  spicy  substance;  something  used  as  a 
spice. 

For  (ahlas  my  goode  Lorde),  were  not  the  cordial  of  these 
two  pretious  Spicerles,  the  corrosyue  of  care  would  quicke- 
ly  confonnde  me. 

Qmcaigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  43. 

3.  A  repository  of  spices ;  a  grocery  or  buttery; 
a  store  of  kitchen  supplies  in  general. 

Furst  speke  with  the  pantere  or  offioere  of  the  spicery, 
For  frutes  a-fore  mete  to  ete  them  fastyngely. 

Baibees  Book(^.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  182. 
He  had  in  the  hall-kitchen  ...  a  clerk  of  his  spicery. 
G.  Cavendish,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  I.  34. 

4.  A  Spicy  quality  or  effect ;  an  aromatic  ef&u- 
ence;  spiciness. 

My  taste  by  her  sweet  lips  drawn  with  delight. 
My  smelling  won  with  her  breath's  spieery. 

Drayton,  Idea,  xxix..  To  the  Senses. 
The  affluence  of  his  [Emerson's]  illustrations  diffuses 
a  flavor  of  oriental  spicery  over  his  pages. 

a.  Ripley,  in  Frothingham,  p.  266. 

spice-shop  (spis'shop),  n.  [<  ME.  spice  scliope; 
?  spice  +  shop.^  A  shop  for  the  sale  of  aromatic 
substances ;  formerly,  a  grocery  or  an  apothe- 
cary's shop. 

A  Spycere  schoppe  (a  Spice  sehope  .  .  .),  apotheca  vel 
ipotheca.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  36B. 

spice-tree  (spis'tre),  n.  An  evergreen  tree, 
Umbellularia  OaUforniea,  of  the  Pacific  United 
States,  variously  known  as  movmtain-laurel, 
California  laurel,  olive,  or  bay-tree,  and  cajeput. 
Northward  it  grows  from  70  to  90  feet  high,  and  affords  a 
hard  strong  wood  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish ;  this 
is  used  for  some  shipbuilding  purposes,  and  is  the  finest 
cabinet-wood  of  its  region.  The  leaves  are  exceedingly 
acrid,  exhaling,  when  bruised,  a  pungent  effluvium  which 
excites  sneezing. 

spicewood  (spis'wud),  n.    Same  as  sptce-bush,. 

spiciferous  (spi-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  spidf^, 
ear-bearing,  <  spica,  a  spike,  ear,  +  ferre  =E. 


From  our  poetic  store-house  we  produce 
A  couple  [of  similes]  spick  and  span,  for  present  use. 
Oarrick,  quoted  in  W.  Cooke's  Memoirs  of  S.  Foote,  1. 107. 

The  Dutch  Boer  will  not  endure  over  him  ...  a  spick- 
and-span  Dutch  Africander  from  the  Cape  Colony. 

Trollope,  South  Africa,  II.  vi. 
Beside  my  hotel  rose  a  big  spick-and-span  church. 

E.  James,  Jr.,  little  Tour,  p.  178. 

spick-and-span-new  (spik'and-span'nu'),  a. 
[Also  spick-span-new;  lit.  'new  as  a  spike  and 
chip':  an  emphatic  form  ofspa»-»ew;  seespike^, 
spoonX,  new,  and  of.  span-new,  spick-span-new. 
Of.  also  the  equiv.  D.  spik-splmter-meuw, '  spiok- 
splinter-new,'  Dan.  splimter-ny,  Sw.  spUtter-ny, 
'  splinter-new,'  Sw.  dial,  till  splint  och  spam  ny, 
'splint-and-span-new,'  Gr.  spalt-neu,  'splinter- 
new,'  etc.,  B.  brand-new,  etc.  A  compound  of 
four  independent  elements,  like  this,  is  very 
rare  in  E. ;  the  lit.  meaning  of  the  nouns  ^ick 
and  span  is  not  now  recognized,  but  the  words 
spick  and  span  are  taken  together  adverbially, 
qualifying  new,  with  which  they  form  a  com- 
pound. By  omission  of  new,  the  phrase  spick- 
and-span  is  sometimes  used  with  an  attribu- 
tive force.]  New  and  fresh ;  span-new ;  brand- 
new. 

'Tis  a  fashion  of  the  newest  edition,  ^rick  and  span  new, 
without  example.  Fvrd,  Lover's  Melancholy,  ii,  1. 

Among  other  Things,  Black-Friars  will  entertain  you 
with  a  Play  spick  and  ^an  new,  and  the  Cockpit  with  an- 
other. HoweU,  Letters,  I.  iv.  2. 

spickett  (spik'et),«.  An  obsolete  form  of  spigioi. 

spicknel,  spignel  (spik'nel,  spig'nel),  n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  B.  also  spicknell,  spignell,  speknel,  spike- 
nel;  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  spike-nail,  and 
to  be  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  its 
long  capillary  leaves.]  The  baldmoney,  Meum 
athamanticum ;  also,  any  plant  of  the  related 
genus  Athamanta,  which  has  similar  graceful 
finely  dissected  foliage. 

spick-span-new  (spik'span-nii'),  a.  Same  as 
spick-and-span-new . 

Look  at  the  cloaths  on  'er  back,  thebbe  ammost  spick-sparir 
new.  Tennyson,  Northern  Cobbler. 

spicose  (spi'feos),  a.  [<  NL.  spicosus:  see  spi- 
cous.'i  In  bot.,  same  as  spicous. 
spicosity  (spi-kos'i-ti),  n.  [<  spicose  +  -ity.'\ 
In  bot,  the  state  or  condition  of  being  spicous 
or  eared. 
spicoilS  (spi'kus),  a.  [Also  spicose;  <  NL.  spi- 
cosus, <  L.  spica,  a  spike,  ear:  see  spike^.2  In 
bot.,  having  spikes  or  ears ;  spiked  or  eared  like 
com. 

spicula^  (spik'u-la),  ».;  pi.  spiculse  (-le).  [NL.: 
see  spicule.']  1.  In  bot.,  a  diminutive  or  secon- 
dary spike;  a  spikelet. —  2.  A  small  splinter- 
like body;  a  spicule. — 3.  In  0od7.,  a  spicule  or 
spiculum.  [Rare.] 
spicula^,  ».  Plural  of  spJcwZMm. 
spicular  (spik'u-lar),  a.  [<  spicule  +  -arS.]  In 
zool. :  (ffl)  Having" the  form  or  character  of  a 
spicule;  resembling  a  spicule ;  dart-like;  spicu- 
liform;  spioulate.  (&)  Containing  or  composed 
of  spicules ;  spioulous ;  spiculif  erous  or  spieu- 
ligenous:  as,  a  spicular  integument;  the  spiev^ 
lar  skeleton  of  a  sponge  or  radiolarian — Spicu- 
lar notation,  a,  notation  for  logic,  invented  by  Augustus 
De  Morgan  (thoBgh  the  name  was  given  by  Su-  William 
Hamilton),  in  which  great  use  is  made  of  marks  of  paren- 
thesis. The  significations  of  the  principal  signs  are  as 
follows : 

X))T    AUXsareYs. 

X).(Y  NoXsareYs. 

X  ( . )  Y  Everything  is  either  X  or  Y. 

X((Y    Some  Xs  compose  all  the  Ys. 

X(.  (  Y  Some  Xs  are  not  Ys. 

XOY    Some  Xs  are  Ys. 

X)(Y    Some  things  are  neither  X  nor  Y. 

X).)Y  None  of  the  Xs  are  certain  of  the  Ys. 


spicy 

spiculate  (spik'u-lat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  spicu- 
lated,  ppr.  spioulatimg.  [<  L.  spieulatus,  pp.  of 
spiculare,  sharpen,  <  spiculum,  dim.  of  ^icum, 
a  point:  see  spike''-.]    To  sharpen  to  a  point. 

Extend  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  arm'd 
With  spieuZated  paling. 

W.  Mason,  English  Garden,  !i. 

spiculate  (spik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  spieulatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  In  0o67.,  sharp-pointed;  spi- 
cate.— 2.  Covered  with  or  divided  into  fine 
points.  Specifically,  in  bot.:  (a)  Covered  with  pointed 
fleshy  appendages,  as  a  surface.  (&)  Noting  a  spike  com- 
posed of  several  spikelets  crowded  together. 

spicule  (spik'iil),  n.  [<  L.  spiculum,  NL.  also  spi- 
cula,  f .,  a  little  sharp  point,  dim.  of  spicum,  spica, 
a  point,  spike:  see  spike'^.]  1.  A  fine-pointed 
body  resembling  a  needle :  as,  iae-spicules. —  2. 
In  bot. :  (a)  A  spikelet.  (6)  One  of  the  small 
projections  or  points  on  the  basidia  of  hymeno- 
mycetous  fungi  which  bear  the  spores.  There 
are  usually  four  to  each  basidium.  See  sterigma. 
— 3.  In  zool.,  a  hard,  sharp  body  like  a  little 
spike,  straight  or  curved,  rod-like,  or  branched, 
or  diversiform;  a  spiculum;  asolere:  variously 
applied,  without  special  reference  to  size  or 
shape.  Specifically — (a)  One  of  the  skeletal  elements, 
scleres,  or  spiculaof  the  protozoans,  as  radiolarians,  either 


Sphseroxmtm  functatum. 

A,  natural  size ;  B,  two  of  the  sacs  with  colored  vesicles  and  spicules 

which  lie  in  the  investing  protoplasm,  magnified, 

calcareous  or  silicious,  coherent  or  detached.  See  cuts 
under  Radiolaria  and  Sphserozaum.  (b)  One  of  the  spines 
of .  eohinoderms,  sometimes  of  great  size,  and  bristling 
over  the  surface  of  the  test,  as  in  sea-urchins,  or  small, 
and  embedded  in  the  integument,  as  in  holothurians ; 
sometimes  of-  singular  shape,  like  wheels,  anchors,  etc. 
See  cuts  under  ancora^,  EcMnometra,  Echinus,  and  Spa- 
tangus.  (c)  In  sponges,  a  spiculum ;  one  of  the  hard  cal- 
careous or  silicious  bodies,  of  whatever  shape,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  skeleton ;  a  mineral  sclere ;  a 
sponge-spicule  (which  see).  Some  sponges  mostly  consist 
of  spicules,  as  that  figured  under  Euplectella.  (d)  In  some 
worms  and  mollusks,  a  dart-like  organ  constituting  a  kind 
of  penis ;  a  spiculum  (which  see),  (e)  In  entom. :  (1)  A 
minute  spine  or  spinous  process,  (2)  The  piercing  ovi- 
positor of  any  insect ;  especially,  the  lancet-like  portion 
of  the  sting  of  a  parasitic  hymenopter.    See  SpiciU^era. 

spicule-sneatn  (spik'ul-sheth),  n.  A  thin  layer 
of  organic  substance  forming  the  sheath  or  in- 
vestment of  a  sponge-spicule. 

Spiculifera  (spik-u-lif 'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
spiculiferoUfS.]  In  Wes'twood's  classification  of 
insects,  a  division  ot  Symenoptera,  in  which  the 
abdomen  is,  in  the  female,  armed  with  a  long 
plurivalve  ovipositor,  andthelarvse  are  footless. 
It  contains  the  ichneumons  (including  braconids),  the 
evaniids,  the  proctotrypids,  the  chalcids,  and  the  cynipids 
or  gall-fiies.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  Pupivora  of  La- 
treille,  except  in  excluding  the  Chrysididse  as  Tubviifera. 

spiculiferous  (spik-u-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  spicun 
lum,  a  spicule,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^.']  In  zool., 
having  a  spiculum  or  spicula ;  spicular  or  spicu- 
lous;  specifically,  in  entom.,  having  a  piercing 
ovipositor;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spiculifera. 
Also  spieuUgerous. 

spicullform  (spik'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  spiculum, 
a  spicule,  +  forma,  form.]  In  bot.  and  eool., 
having  the  form  of  a  spicule;  being  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  spicule. 

spiculigenoUS  (spik-u-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  spicur- 
lum,  a  spicule,  -1-  -germs,  producing:  see  -ge- 
nous.']  Producing  spicules;  giving  origin  to 
spicules;  spiculiferous:  as,  the  spiculigenous 
tissue  of  a  sponge. 

spiculigerous  (spik-u-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  spicu- 
lum, a  spicule,  +  gerere,  carry.]  Same  as  spicu- 
liferous. 

spiculose  (spik'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  spiculostis: 
see  spiculous.']    Same  as  spioulous. 

spiculous  (spik'u-lus),  a.  [Also  spiculose;  < 
NL.  spiculosus,  <!  L.  spiculum,  a  spicule:  see 
spicule.']  Having  spicules;  spinulose;  spicu- 
lose or  spiculiferous. 

spiculum  (spik'u-lum),  n.\  pi.  spicula  (-la). 
[NL.,  <  L.  spiculum,  a  little  sharp  point:  see 
spicule.]  In  eool.,  a  spicula  or  spicule.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  In  some  worms,  a  chitinous  rod  developed 
in  the  cloaca  as  a  copulatory  organ ;  a  kind  of  penis,  (fi) 
In  some  mollusks,  as  snails,  the  love-dart,  a  kind  of  penis, 
more  fully  called  spiculum  amoris.  (c)  In  insects,  the 
piercing  non-poisonous  ovipositor  of  the  Spiculifera. 

spicy  (spi'si),  a.  [<  spicei  + -^i.]  1.  Produ- 
cing spice ;  abounding  with  spices.. 

As  ...  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sab^an  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  bless'd.  MiUon,  P.  L.,  iv.  162. 


spicy 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  spice ;  flavored  with 
spice;  fragrant;  aromatic:  as,  spic^  plants. 
The  gpicy  nut-brown  ale.  Milton,  L' Allegro,  L  100. 

I  Under  southern  Bkies  exalt  their  sails, 

I  Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  mtcy  gales  I 

Pope,  Windsor  Torest,  L  392. 

S.  Highly  flavored ;  pungent;  keen;  pointed; 
racy:  as,  a  spicy  letter  or  debate.     [CoUoq.] 

Your  hint  about  letter-writing  for  the  papers  is  not  a 
bad  one.  ,  .  .  Apolitical  surmise,  a  82>icv hit  of  scandal,  a 
-sensation  trial,  wound  up  with  a  few  moral  reflections 
upon  how  much  better  we  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  at 
borne.  Lever,  A  Bent  in  a  Cloud,  p.  68. 

4.  Stylish;  showy;  smart  in  appearance:  as, 
a  spi<y  garment ;  to  look  s^picy.    [Slang.] 

"  Bless'd  if  there  isn't  Snipe  dismounting  at  the  gate  1 " 
he  exclaimed  joyfully;  "there's  a  drummer  holding  his 
nag.    What  a  epicy  chestnut  it  is  I " 

Whyte  MdmUe,  White  Rose,  I.  xiii. 
— Syn.  3.  Hacy,  Spicy.  See  racy. 
spider (spi'der),  n.  [An  alteredformof  *spither, 
<  MB.  spither,  dat.  spitfire,  <  AS.  *smt}ier,  orig. 
*spinther,  with  formative  -ther  of  the  agent,  < 
spinnan,  spin:  see  spin.  Cf.  spimier^,  a  spider; 
D.  spin  =  OHGr.  spinnd,  MH&.  G.  spinne,  a  spi- 
der, lit.  'spinner.'  For  other  E.  names,  see 
attercop,  cop^,  lob\  lop^.']  1.  An  arthropod  of 
the  order  Aranese,  Araneina,  or  Araneida  (the 
old  Linnean  genus  Aranea),  of  the  class  Arachm- 
da,  of  which  there  are  many  families,  hundreds 
of  genera,  and  thousands  of  species,  found  all 
over  the  world.  Though  popularly  considered  insects, 
spiders  are  not  true  Trueeta,  smoe  they  have  eight  instead 
of  only  six  legs,  normally  s  jven-Jointed,  and  no  wings  are 
developed.  They  are  dimerosomatous — that  is,  have  the 
body  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal regions,  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  or  head  and  chest 
together,  and  the  abdomen, 
which  is  generally  tumid 
or  globose,  whence  the 
name  Sphierogaslra.  No 
antennee  are  developed  as 
such,  but  there  are  rapto- 
rial organs  called  /(Uees, 
which  are  subchelate  — 
that  is,  have  a  distal  joint 
folding  down  on  the  next 
like  the  blade  of  a  pocket- 
knife.  (See  cut  under /afo.) 
In  those  species  which  are 
poisonous  the  falces  are 
traversed  by  the  duct  of  a 
venom-gland.  Some  spi- 
ders are  by  far  the  most 
venomous  animals  in  ex- 
istence in  proportion  to 
their  size :  that  the  bite  of 
a  spider  can  be  fatal  to  man 
(and  there  are  authentic 
instances  of  this)  implies 
a  venom  vastly  more  pow- 
erful than  that  of  the  most 
poisonous  snakes.  (See 
Spiders  breathe  by  means  of 
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spider-stitch 

2.  Some  other  arachnidan,  resembling  or  mis-  spider-flower  (spi'd6r-flou'6r),  n.    1.  A  plant 
taken  for  a  SDMerfTsnider-mite.   leered-    of  the  former  genus  Xa««a»dra  of  the  i^etoto- 


taken  for  a  spider;  a  spider  —  _ 
spider. — 3.  Aspider-crab;  a  sea-spider. — 4.  A 
cooHng-utensil  having  legs  or  feet  to  keep  it 
from  contact  with  the  coals:  named  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  insect — the  ordi- 
nary frying-pan  is,  however,  sometimes  errone- 
ously termed  a  spider,  (a)  A  Mud  of  deep  frying-pan, 
commonly  with  three  feet 
Some  people  like  the  sound  of  bubbling  in  a  boiling 


rtiacese,  now  included  in  TihovAiMma.  The  spe- 
cies are  elegant  hothouse  shrubs  from  Brazil, 
bearing  large  purple  flowers. —  2.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Cleome,  especially  C.  spinosa  (C.  puii- 
gms),  a  native  of  tropical  America,  escaped 
from  gardens  in  the  southern  United  States, 
The  stftules  are  spinous,  the  flowers  large,  roBe-pii™io  t,r 
white,  with  long  stamens  and  style,  suggesting  th( 
See  cut  under  Cleame. 


lurpleto 
e  name. 


pot,  or  the  fizzing  "i^^^^^^^^^     studies,  p.  10.  spider-fly  (spi'to-fli),  n.     A  parasitic  pupipa- 
o.jy.  n-oTTKT-,!.*!,     B  ,1-  Jous  dipterous  insect,  as  a  bee-louse,  bat-louse. 


bird-louse,  bat-fly,  sheep-tick,  etc.  They  are  of 
three  families,  Brmdidee,  NycterOmda,  and  HipmmuMte. 
Some  of  them,  especially  the  wingless  forms,  as  NycterSbia, 
closely  resemble  spiders  in  superficial  appearance.  See 
cut  under  sheep-tick. 


Hash  was  warmed  up  in  the  spider. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  113. 

<b)  A  trivet;  a  low  tripod  used  to  support  a  dish,  or  the 
like,  in  front  of  a  fire. 

5 .  In  wocfe. :  (a)  A  skeleton  of  radiating  spokes, 

as  a  rag-wheel.  (6)  The  internal  frame  or  skel-  gpjflg].-helmet  (spi'dfer-heFmet),  ».  A  name 
eton  or  a  gear-wheel,  for  instance,  on  which  given  to  the  skeleton  head-pieces  sometimes 
a  cogged  rim  may  be  bolted,  shrunk,  or  oast.    ^om.     See  secret,  n.,  9. 

(c)  The  solid  interior  part  of  a  piston,  to  gpider-himter  (spi'd6r-hun'''t6r),  n.  Same  as 
which  the  packing  is  attached,  and  to  whose    spider-catcher  (6). 

axis  the  piston-rod  is  secured.    M.  H.  Knight,  spider-legs  (spi'd6r-legz),  n.pl.    In  gildmg.ix- 
6.  Naut,  an  iron  outrigger  to  keep  a  block    regular  fractures  sometimes  occurring  when 


clear  of  the  ship's  side — Geometrical  spider. 
geometric. — Grass-splder,  one  of  many  different  spiders, 
as  species  of  Agalena,  which  spin  webs  on  the  grass,  such 
as  may  be  seen  spangled  wiui  dew  in  the  morning  in 
meadows.— Roimd- web  spider,  one  of  many  orbitelarian 
spiders,  as  species  of  Epeira  (see,  also,  cut  under  crois- 
spider).— Spider  COUClllnE.  See  eomhing^,  B.— Trap- 
door spider.  See  Cteniia,  Mygalidse,  trap-door,  and  out 
lArameida.    (See  aiso  bird-spider,  crab-spider,  diving- 


gold-leaf  is  fitted  over  a  molding  having  deep 
depressions. 

spider-line  (spi'der-Un),  n.  One  of  the  threads 
of  a  spider's  web  substituted  for  wires  in  mi- 
crometer-scales intended  for  delicate  astro- 
nomical observations. 


The  transit  of  the  star  is  observed  over  g/^dtr  Knes 
stretched  in  the  field,  while  a  second  observer  reads  the 
altitude  of  this  star  from  the  divided  circle. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  608. 


Female  of  T^trodectus  mcKtans, 

enlarged  one  quarter. 

a,  under  side  of  abdomen. 


Icatapo  and  L(a,rode<A'U».) 

pulmonary  sacs,  or  lung-sacs,  nearly  always  in  connection 
with  trachese  or  spiracles,  whence  they  are  called  pvlma- 
tracheal;  these  sacs  are  two  or  four  in  number,  whence  a 
division  of  spiders  into  dipneumonous  and  tetrapneumo- 
nous  araneids.  (See  IHpneumones,  2,  Telrapneummies.) 
Most  spiders  belong  to  the  former  division.  They  have 
usually  eight  eyes,  sometimes  six,  rar  ely  four,  in  one  genus 
(Nops)  only  two.  The  abdomen  is  always  distinct,  ordi- 
narily globose,  never  segmented,  and  provided  with  two 
or  more  pairs  of  spinnerets.  (See  out  under  wrachmdima,.) 
The  characteristic  habit  of  spiders  is  to  spin  webs  to  catch 
their  prey,  or  to  make  a  nest  for  themselves,  or  for  both 
these  purposes.  Cobweb  is  a  fine  silky  substance  secreted 
by  the  araohnidium,  or  arachnidial  glands,  and  conducted 
by  ducts  to  the  several,  usually  six,  arachnidial  mammiUffi, 
which  open  on  papillae  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 
and  through  which  the  viscid  material  is  spun  out  in  flue 
gossamer  threads.  Gossamer  or  spider-silk  serves  not  only 
to  construct  the  webs,  but  also  to  let  the  spider  top 
speedily  from  one  place  to  another,  to  throw  a  "flying 
bridge  "  across  an  interval,  or  even  to  enable  some  species 
to  "fly"— that  is,  be  buoyed  up  in  the  air  and  wafted  a 
great  distance.  It  has  occasionally  been  woven  artiflcially 
into  a  textile  fabric,  and  is  a  well-known  domestic  appli- 
cation for  stanching  blood.  (See  out  under  gilk-apider.) 
Some  spiders  are  sedentary,  others  vagabond;  the  former 
are  called  orbUelarian,  retitelarian,  tvMtelajriaii,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  their  webs.  Spiders  move  by 
running  in  various  directions,  or  by  leaping ;  whence  the 
vagabond  species  have  been  described  as  recligrade,  laten- 
grade,  eiUgrade,  ealtigrade,  etc.  They  lay  numerous  eggs, 
usually  inclosed  in  a  case  or  cocoon.  The  male  is  com- 
monly much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  in  impregnating 
the  female  runs  great  risk  of  being  devoured.  The  differ- 
ence in  size  is  as  if  the  human  female  should  be  some  60  or 
70  feet  talL  (See  cut  under  silk-spider.)  Spiders  are  cm>- 
nivorous  and  highly  predatory.  Some  of  the  largest  kinds 
are  able  to  kill  small  birds,  whence  the  name  bird-gpiders 
of  some  of  the  great  hairy  mygalids.  (See  cut  under  bird- 
spider.)  A  few  are  aquatic,  as  the  water-spiders  of  the  ge- 
nus Argyroneta  (which  see,  with  cut).  Wolf-spiders  or 
tarantulas  belong  to  the  family  I^cosCdse ;  but  the  name 
twantvla  is  more  frequently  applied  to  the  Uygalidse  (or 
Theraphosidse).  The  common  garden-spider  or  diadem- 
spider  of  Europe  is  Epeira  diademata;  that  of  the  TJmted 
States  isB.  cophinaria  (OTriparia).  See.4ron«iao,  and  cuts 
under  ehelicera,  cross-spider,  pulmonary,  and  tarantiaa. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider. 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iil  1.  339. 


Spider-catcher  iArachttothtra  magna\       spider-eotcrs 
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spider,  garden-spider,  hoiise-spider,  jumping-splder,  sea- 
spider,  sUk-spider,  water-spider,  wolf-spider.) 
spider-ant  (spi'd6r-ant),  n.    A  solitary  ant  of 
the  ta,-aaij  Mutillidse :  so  called  from  the  spi-  spider-mite  (spi'dfer-mit),  n.    A  parasitic  mite 
der-like  aspect  of  the  females.  or  acarid  of  the  family  6-amasidss. 

spider-band  (spi'dfer-band),  n.  Naut,  an  iron  gpider-monkey  (8pi'd6r-mung"ki),  n.  Atropi- 
ftoop  round  a  mast  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  oal  American  platyrrhine  monkey,  of  the  family 
the  futtock-shrouds  are  secured;  also,  a  hoop  Cehidse,  subfamily  Cebvnae,  and  genera  Ateles 
round  a  mast  provided  with  belaying-pins.  See  avA  Brachyteles ;  a  kind  of  sajou  or  sapajou, 
cut  under /M<tocfc-«fero«(fe. 
spider-bug  (spi'd6r-bug),  n.  A  long-legged 
neteropterous  insect  of  the  family  Emesidse, 
Emesa  longipes,  somewhat  resembling  a  spider. 
See  cut  under  stick-bug.  [U.  S.] 
spider-catcher  (spi'der-kaeh^er),  n.     A  bird 

that  catches 
spiders.  Specifi- 
cally-(a)  The  wall- 
creeper,  TioJwdro- 
ma  nmraria.  See 
cut  under  Ticho- 
drama,  (b)  pH.  The 
genus  Arachnothe- 
ra  in  abroad  sense, 
numerous  species 
of  which  inhabit 
the  Indo-Malayan 
region.  They  are 
small  creeper-like 
birds  with  long 
bills,  and  belong  to 
the  famUy  Nectari- 
niidse.  Also  called 
and 
^nder-hurtiers. 
spider-cells  (spi'd6r-selz),  n.  pi.  Neuroglia 
cells. 

spider-cot  (spi'der-kot),  n.     Same  as  spider- 
web. 

spider-crab  (spi'dSr-krab),  n.  A  spider-like 
crab,  or  sea-spider,  with  long  slender  legs  and 
comparatively 
small  triangular 
body.  The  name  is 
given  to  many  such 
crabs,  of  different 
families,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  maioids, 
or  crabs  of  the  fam- 
ily Maiidse,  such  as 
Maia  squinado,  the 
common  spinous  spi- 
der-crab of  Great 
Britain,  and  species 
of  jAbivia,  Inachus, 
etc.  The  giant  Jap- 
anese spider-crab, 
JUaeroehira  kaermp- 
Jeri,  is  the  largest 
crustacean.  See  cuts 
under  L^itopodia, 
IMhodes,  Maia,  and 
Oxyrhyncha. 

spider-diver 

(spi'dfir-di^vfer),  n.    The  little  gtebe,  or  dab- 
ehick.     [Local,  British.] 

spider-eater  (spi'dfer-e^tfer), ».   Same  as  spider- 
catcher  (6). 
I  obtained  an  interesting  bird,  a  green  species  of  Spi-  Spider-Stitch   (spi'dfer-stich),    n. 


A  Spider-monkey  (Ateles fantscus). 


A  Spider-crab  (Jnackus  (torsettensis), 
male. 


dcr-eater.  H.  0.  Forbes,  Eaatem  Archipelago,  p.  233. 

spidered  (spi'dferd),  a.    [<  spider  +  -ed2.]    In- 
fested with  spiders ;  cobwebbed.     [Rare.] 

Content  can  visit  the  poor  spidered  room. 

WWcot  (Peter  Pindar),  p.  80.    (Dairies.) 


likened  to  a  spider  by  reason  of  the  very  long 
and  sUm  limbs,  and  long  prehensile  tail.  They  are 
large  slender-bodied  monkeys  of  great  agility  and  of  arbo- 
real habits,  with  the  thumb  absent  or  imperfect.  Brachy- 
teles  (or  Eriodes)  araehnaides  is  a  Brazilian  spider-monkey 
called  the  miriki.  Ateles  paniscus  is  the  large  black  spider- 
monkey,  or  coiata;  A.  melanoehir  is  the  black-handed  spi- 
der-monkey ;  and  many  more  species  or  varieties  of  this 
genus  have  been  named.  One  of  the  spider-monkeys,  .i. 
veUerosus,  is  among  the  most  northerly  of  American  mon- 
keys, extending  into  Mexico  to  Orizaba  and  Oajaca.  The 
flesh  of  some  species  is  used  for  food,  and  the  pelts  have 
a  commercial  value.    See  also  cut  under  Eriodes. 

spider-net  (spi'dfer-net),  n.  Netting  by  spider- 
stitch. 

spider-orchis  (spi'd6r-6r*kis),  n.  A  European 
orchid,  Ophrys  aramfera.  it  has  an  erect  stem  from 
9  to  18  inches  high,  with  a  few  leaves  near  the  base,  and  a 
loose  spike  of  few  small  flowers  with  broad  dull-brown  lip 
and  parte  so  shaped  and  arranged  as  somewhat  to  resemble 
a  spider. 

spider-shell  (spi'dfer-shel),  n.    The  shell  of  a 

fastropod  of  the  family  Strombidee  and  genus 
'teroceras ;  a  scorpion-shell,  having  th  e  outer  lip 
expanded  into  a  number  of  spines.  The  species 
inhabit  the  Indian  and  tropical  Pacific  oceans. 
See  cut  under  scorpion-shell. 

,  ^  ,,  A  stitch  in 

darned  netting  and  in  guipure,  by  which  open 
spaces  are  partly  filled  with  threads  carried  di- 
agonally and  parallel  to  each  other,  the  effect 
of  several  squares  together  being  that  of  a 
spider-web. 


spider-wasp 

spider-wasp  (spi'dfer-wosp),  n.    Any  true  wasp 
of  the  family  PompiUdx,  which  stores  its  nest 


Spidepwasp  {Cero^ales  tntfiventris)*    (Ctoss  shows  natural  size.) 

with  spiders  for  its  young,  as  Ceropalea  rujwen- 
tris  of  North  America,  wliich  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  mud  nests  of  Agenia.   See  cut  \aiA&c  Agenia. 

spider-web  (spi'der-web),  n.  The  web  or  net 
spun  by  a  spider;  cobweb;  gossamer.  Also 
spider-oot. 

spider-wheel  (spi'd6r-hwel),  n.  In  embroidery, 
any  circular  pat- 
tern or  unit  of  de- 
sign open  and  hav- 
ing radiating  and 
oonoentrio  lines. 
Compare  Catha- 
rine-wheel, 4. 

spider-work  (spi'- 
a6r-w6rk), ».  Lace 
worked  by  spider- 
stitoh. 

spiderwort  (spi'- 
a6r-w6rt), ».  l.A 
plant  of  the  genns 
Tradeseantia,  espe- 
cially T.  Virgmica, 
the  common  gar- 
den species.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  central 
and  Boutliern  United 
States,  and  was  early 
introduced  into  Euro- 
pean gardens.  The  pet- 
als are  very  delicate 
and  ephemeral ;  in  the 
wild  plant  they  are 
Wue,  in  cultivation  va- 
riable' in  color,  often 
reddish-violet. 

a.  By  extension,  any  plant  of  the  order  Com- 
melinaoese;  specifically,  Commelma  coelesUs,  a 
blue-flowered  plant  from  Mexico.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  Lloydia  seroUna,  mountain-spiderwort ;  to 
AtUhmeam  (Phaimigium)  lAliago,  St.  Bernard's  lily ;  and 
to  ParadMa  (CacuiHa)  laliastrwm,  St.  Bruno's  lily— all  Old 
World  plants,  the  last  two  ornamental. 

spidery  (spi'd6r-i),  a.  [<spi£for-(--^l.]  Spider- 
like.   Cotgrave. 

spiet,  V.  and »».    An  old  spelling  of  spy. 

Spiegel  (spe'gl),  n.  [Short  for  spiegeleisen.'] 
same  as  spiegeleisen. —  spiegel-iron.    Same  as  spie- 


Spiderwort  {Traehscantia  Virgini- 
ca).  I,  the  inflorescence ;  2,  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  w.ith  the  root. 


spiegeleisen  (spe'gl-i"zen),  n.  [&.,  <  spiegel  (< 
L.  speeultim),  a  mirror,  +  eisen  =  B.  iron.']  A 
pig-iron  containing  from  eight  to  fifteen  or 
more  per  cent,  of  manganese,  its  fracture  often 
presents  large  well-developed  crystalline  planes.  This 
alloy,  as  well  as  f  erromanganese,  an  iron  containing  still 
more  manganese  than  spiegeleisen,  is  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  is  a  necessaiy  ad- 
junct to  that  process.    Also  called  apiegel-iron. 

spiegelerz  (spe'gl-erts),  n.  [G-.j  <  Spiegel,  a 
mirror,  +  ere,  ore.]  Specular  ironstone :  a 
variety  of  hematite. 

spier^  (spi'6r),  n.  [<  spy  +  -eri.]  One  who 
s^ies;  a  spy;  a  scout,    Hallmell. 

spier^,  V.    See  speer^. 

spiffy  (spif'i),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Spruce; 
well-dressed.    [Slang,  Eng.] 

spiflicate  (spif 'li-kat),  v.  t. :  prat,  and  pp.  spif- 
Ucated,  ppr.  spiJUcating.  [Also  spifflicate,  srmf- 
ligate;  appar.  a  made  word,  simulating  a  L. 
origin.]  1.  To  beat  severely;  confound;  dis- 
may. BalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  To  stifie; 
suffocate;  kill.     [Slang.] 

So  out  with  your  whinger  at  once, 

And  scrag  Jane  while  I  ^JUeate  Johnny. 

Barhrnn,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  n.  166. 

spiflication  (spif-li-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  spiflicate  + 
-ion.  ]  The  act  of  spiflicating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing spiflicated;  annihilation.     [Slang.] 
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Whose  Wood  he  vowed  to  drink— the  Oriental  form  of 
threatening  spifllmUon.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  I.  204. 

Spigelia  (spi-je'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnesus,  1737), 
named  after  Adrian  van  der  Spiegel  (1558-1625), 
a  Belgian  physician  and  professor  of  anatomy 
q,t  Padua.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Loganiacese  and  tribe  Euloganiex, 
type  of  the  subtribe  Spigeliese.  it  is  characterized 
by  flowers  commonly  disposed  in  one-sided  spikes,  the 
corolla  with  valvate  lobes,  a  jointed  style,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary  becoming  in  fruit  a  compressed  twin  capsule  which 
is  circnmscissile  above  the  cup-shaped  persistent  base. 
There  are  about  30  species,  natives  of  America  and  mostly 
tropical,  5  extending  into  the  United  States ;  of  these  2  are 
confined  to  Florida,  2  to  Texas,  and  1,  S.  MarUandica,  the 
Mar^uid  pinkroot  or  worm-grass,  reaches  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin.  They  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely 
somewhat  shrubby,  either  smooth,  downy,  or  woolly,  bear- 
ing opposite  feather-veined  or  rarely  nerved  leaves,  which 
are  connected  by  a  line  or  transverse  membrane  or  by 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  usually  red,  yellow,  or  purplish, 
and  the  many-flowered  sccund  and  curving  spikes  are 
often  very  handsome.  In  5.  Anthdmla,  the  Demerara 
pinkroot,  the  flowers  are  white  and  pink,  followed  by  pur- 
ple fruit,  and  the  two  pairs  of  upper  leaves  are  crowded 
in  an  apparent  whorl.    See  pinkroot. 

Spigelian  (spi-je'li-an),  a.  [<  Spiegel  (see  Spi- 
gelia) +  -ian.}  In"  anat.,  noting  the  lobulus 
Spigelia,  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

spignt^f,  n.    See  speight. 

spight^t,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  erroneous  spell- 
ing of  spite. 

spignel,  n.    See  »picJmel. 

spignet  (spig'net),  n.  [A  corruption  of  spike- 
nard.l  The  American  spikenard,  AraUa  raee- 
mosa.    See  spikenard. 

spigot  (spig'gt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  spig- 
got,  spiggott,' spiggotte,  spygotte,  spygote,  <  ME. 
spigot,  spygot,  spygott,  speget;  obs.  or  dial,  also 
spinket,  <  ME.  spykket,  spykette;  appar.  <  Ir.  Gael. 
spiocaid,  a  spigot  (=  W.  ysiigod,  a  spigot,  spin- 
dle), dim.  of  fi.  spiee  =  W.  ysMg,  a  spike,  <  L. 
M>«co,  spicus,  a  point,  spike :  see  spike^.  The 
Celtic  forms  may  be  from  the  E.]  A  small  peg 
or  plug  designed  to  be  driven  into  a  gimlet-hole 
in  a  cask  through  which,  when  open,  the  con- 
tained liquor  is  drawn  off;  hence,  \>y  exten- 
sion, any  plug  fitting  into  a  faucet  used  for 
drawing  on  liquor. 

He  runs  down  into  the  Cellar,  and  takes  the  Spiggott.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  Beer  runs  about  the  House. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  63. 

spigot-joint  (spig'ot-joint),  n.  A  pipe-joint 
made  by  tapering  down  the  end  of  one  piece 
and  inserting  it  into  a  correspondingly  widened 
opening  in  the  end  of  another  piece.  Also 
called /aMce*;;oiTO<.    M.  H.  Knight. 

spigot-pot  (spig'ot-pot),  TO.  A  vessel  of  earthen- 
ware or  porcelain  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  near 
the  bottom,  for  the  insertion  of  a  spigot. 

spigurnelt,  n.  [ML.  spigumellus ;  origin  ob- 
scure.] In  law,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
sealer  of  the  writs  in  chancery. 

These  Bohuns  .  .  .  were  by  inheritance  for  a  good  while 
the  king's  ^gunwUs — that  is,  the  sealers  of  his  writs. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  312. 

spikel  (spik);  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  spyke;  < 
ME.  spik  =  loel.  «pjfc  =  Sw.  «pifc,  a  spike,  =  Ir. 
spice  =  W.  ysbig,  a  spike ;  of.  MD.  spyeker,  D. 
spijker  =  MLGr.  LGr.  spiTcer  =  OHG.  spicdri,  spi- 
chari,  spihhiri,  MHG.  spieher,  G.  speicher-nagel, 
spieker  =  Norw.  spiker  =  Dan.  spiger  (with  add- 
ed suffix  -er) ;  ef .  (with  loss  of  initial  s)  Ir.  pice, 
Gael,  pic,  W.  pig,  a  peak,  pike  (see  pike^) ;  = 
Sp.  Pg.  espiga  =  It.  spiga,  a  spike,  =  OP.  espi, 
espy,  a  pointed  ornament,  also  OP.  espi,  P.  ^, 
wheat ;  <  L.  spica,  f .,  also  spimis,  m.,  and  spicum, 
neut.,  a  point,  spike,  ear  of  corn,  the  top,  tuft, 
or  head  of  a  plant  (sjmyus  crinaUs  or  spicum  eri- 
nale,  a  hair-pin).  Hence  spicous,  spicose,  etc., 
and  ult.  spike^,  spigot,  pike^,  pick^,  etc.,  spme, 
etc.]  1.  A  sharp  point;  a  pike;  a  sharp-point- 
ed projection .  (a)  A  long  nail  or  pointed  iron  inserted 
in  something  with  the  point  outward,  as  in  chevaux-de- 
frise,  the  top  of  a  wall,  gate,  or  the  like,  as  a  defense  or  to 


spikenard 

hinder  passage.  See  cut  under  chevayie-de-frise.  (b)  A 
sharp  projecting  point  on  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  to  prevent 
slipping,  as  on.  ice  or  soft  wet  ground,  (c)  The  central 
boss  of  a  shield  or  buckler  when  prolonged  to  a  sharp 
point.  Such  a  spike  is  sometimes  a  mere  pointed  umbo 
and  sometimes  a  square  or  tliree-cornered  steel  blade 
screwed  or  bolted  into  the  boss,  (d)  In  miil. :  (1)  The  ant- 
ler of  a  young  deer,  when  straight  and  without  snag  or 
tine ;  a  spike-horn.  (2)  A  young  mackerel  6  or  7  inches 
long.  (3)  A  spine,  as  of  some  animals,  (e)  A  piece  of 
hardened  steel,  with  a  soft  point  that  can  be  clenched, 
used  to  plug  up  the  vent  of  a  cannon  in  order  to  render 
it  useless  to  an  enemy. 

2.  A  large  nail  or  pin,  generally  of  iron.  The 
larger  forms  of  spikes,  particularly  railroad-spikes,  are 
chisel-pointed,  and  have  a  head  or  fang  projecting  to  one 
side  to  bite  the  rail.  Spikes  are  also  made  split,  barbed, 
grooved,  and  of  other  shapes.  See  out  in  preceding  column. 

3.  An  ear,  as  of  wheat  or  other  grain. 
Bote  yf  the  sed  that  sowen  is  in  the  sloh  sterue. 
Shall  neuere  spir  springen  vp,  ne  mi*  on  sbrawe  cnme. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  180. 

4.  In  hot.,  a  flower-eluster  or  form  of  inflores- 
cence in  which  the  flowers  are 
sessile  (or  apparently  so)  along 
an  elongated,  unbranehed  com- 
mon axis,  as  in  the  well-known 
mullen  and  plantain.  There  are 
two  modifications  of  the  spike  that  have 
received  distinct  names,  although  not 
distinguishable  by  exact  and  constant 
characters.  They^  are  epadix  and  cat- 
kin. In  the  EgttisetacesR  a  spike  is  an 
aggregation  of  sporophyls  at  the  apex 
of  a  shoot.  Compare  raceme,  and  see 
cuts  under  inflorescence,  iarley,  papgrux, 
and  Equisetacese. 
Hence — 5.    A  sprig   of   some 

ifj^^SZi'-fS-T  plant  in  which  the  flowers  form 

tago  major;  o.ssc-    -         .,  ■,     ,         .1      -... 

tion  of  It,  showing  a  spiko  Or  somowhat  spike-like 
the  sessile  flowers,     cluster:  as,  a  spike  of  lavender. 

The  head  of  Nardus  spreadeth  into  certaine  ggikm  or 
eares,  whereby  it  hath  a  twofold  use,  both  of  spike  and 
also  of  leaf e ;  in  which  regard  it  is  so  famous. 

HMand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xil.  12. 

Within,  a  stag-homed  sumach  grows,  « 

Fern-leafed,  with  spikes  of  red.  ' 

TTAtftfer,  The  Old  Burying-Ground. 

spike^  (spik),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  spiked,  ppr. 
spiking.  [<  spike\  re.]  1.  To  fasten  with  spikes 
or  long  and  large  naUs :  as,  to  spike  down  the 
planks  of  a  floor  or  a  bridge. —  2.  To  set  with 
spikes;  furnish  with  spikes. — 3.  To  fix  upon  a 
spike. — 4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end.  John- 
son.—  5.  To  plug  up  the  vent  of  with  a  spike, 
as  a  cannon.—  spiked  loosestrife.    See  loosestrife. 

spike^  (spik),  TO.  [=  MD.  spijcke,  spick,  D.  sp^k, 
<  OP.  spicque,  P.  spie,  lavender;  cf.  NL.  Laman- 
dmla  Spica,  spike-lavender;  <  L.  spica,  a  spike: 
see  «pM:ei.  Cf .  aspic^.].  Same  as  spike-lavender. 
—Oil  of  spike.    See  oU  ofiavender,  under  lavender^. 

spikebill  (spik'bil),  to.  'l.A  merganser,  as  the 
hooded  merganser ;  a  sawbill.  See  cut  under 
merganser.  G.  Trvmibull,  1888.  [Michigan.]  — 
2.  The  great  marbled  godwit,  Limosafedoa.  G. 
Trumbull,  1888. 
[New  Jersey.] 

spike -extractor 
(spik'eks-trak*- 
tor),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  ex- 
tracting spikes, 
as  from  a  rail. 

spike-flsh(spik'- 
fish),  TO.    A  kind 


Spike-extractor. 
',  spike  to  be  extracted ;  c,  ful- 
piece  hooked  over  the  rail  and  sup- 
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Spikes. 
a,dock-spike,  used  in  building  docks  and  piers;  6,  cut-spike,  or  larjfe 
cut  nail;  £•,  rf,  railway-spikes,  for  fastening  rails  to  sleepers;  tf,  barbed 
spike;  f,  barbed  and  forked  spike;  g;  h,  types  of  forked  spikes,  the 
points  of  which  spread  and  become  hooked  in  the  timber  when  driven, 
thus  making  them  extremely  difficult  to  draw  out. 


„       -  '     ._  _     _  __.  f.. uiiiTUi&(.K  Jiwuik^u  uifci    "iii  .....  ouu  auy- 

01  SailnSn,  tilS-  ported  on  the  sleeper  rf,-^,claw-lever,  with 
HfvnJinviiQ  nrmevi  ^  ^^^^  shown  in  dotted  outline,  which  is 
nopnorus    ameri-    passed  through  a  slot  in  the  fulcrum-piece. 

canus,  so  called 

from  the  long  sharp  snout.    See  Sistiophorus, 

and  cut  under  sailfish. 

spike-grass  (spik'gras),  n.  One  of  several 
American  grasses,  having  conspicuous  flower- 
spikelets.  (a)  Diplachne  fasdeularis.  (6)  SislicMis 
mariUrrM  (salt-grass),  (c)  The  genus  (^nioZa,, especisdly 
U.  panieidata  (also  called  sea  or  seaside  oats),  a'tall  coarse 
grass  with  a  dense  heavy  panicle,  growing  on  sand-hills 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  southward. 

spikehorn  (spik'h6m),  to.  1.  The  spike  of  a 
young  deer. — 2.  A  young  male  deer,  when  the 
antler  is  a  mere  spike. 

spike-lavender  (spik'lav"en-d6r),  n.  A  laven- 
der-plant, Lavandula  Spica.  See  aspie^,  and 
oil  of  lavender  (under  lavender'^). 

spikelet  (spik'let),  TO.  \<.spike^  +  -Ut.']  Inftot., 
a  small  or  secondary  spike :  more  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  spiked  arrangements  of  two  or  more 
flowers  of  grasses,  subtended  by  one  or  more 
glumes,  and  variously  disposed  around  a  com- 
mon axis.  See  cuts  under  Melicese,  oat,  orchard- 
grass,  Poa,  reedl,  1,  rye,  and  Sorghum. 

spike-nail  (spik'nal),  to.    A  spike. 

spikenard  (spik'nard),  n.  [<  ME.  spikenard, 
spykenarde,  spykndrd,  spikanard,  <  OP.  spique- 
nard  (also  simply  espic,  spie)  =  Sp.  espieanardi, 


Spikenard  {Nardostackys 
Jatatnansi). 


spikenard 

esjnca  nardo  =  Pg.  spicanardo,  espicanardo  =  It. 
spiganardo,tormeTlj  spigo  nardo,  =  MD..spijh- 
nard  =  MHG.  spicanarde, 
nardespicke,  G.  spicknard, 
<  L.  spica  nardi,  '  a  spike 
of  nard '  (ML.  also  nardus 
spieatus,  'spiked  nard'): 
L.  spica,  spike;  nardi,  gen. 
otnardvs,na.-cA:  see  spiked 
and  nard.']  1.  A  plant, 
the  source  of  a  famous 
perfumed  unguent  of  the 
ancients,  now  believed  to 
be  Nardostackys  Jataman- 
si,  closely  allied  to  vale- 
rian, found  in  the  Hima- 
layan region.  This  plant  is 
known  to  have  been  used  by  (lie 
Hindus  as  a  medicine  and  per- 
fume from  a  very  remote  period, 
and  is  at  present  employed 
chiefly  in  hair-washes  and  oint- 
ments. The  odor  is  heavy  and 
peculiar,  described  as  resem- 
bling that  of  a  mixture  of  vale- 
rian and  patchonlL  The  market  drug  consists  of  short 
pieces  of  the  rootstock  densely  covered  with  fibers,  the 
remains  of  leafstalks.    Also  nard. 

2.  An  aromatic  ointment  of  ancient  times,  in 
which  spikenard  was  the  characteristic  ingre- 
dient; nard.    It  was  extremely  costly. 

There  came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  oint- 
ment of  spiketiard.  very  precious,  and  she  brake  the  box, 
and  poured  it  on  his  head.  Mark  xiv.  S. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  fragrant  essential 
oils — American  SI>ikenard,  a  much-branching  herba- 
ceous plant,  Aralia  racemosa,  with  a  short  thick  rootstock 
more  spicy  than  that  of  A.  nudicaiUis,  the  wild  sarsapa- 
rilla,  and,  like  that,  used  in  domestic  medicine  in  place  of 
true  saraaparilla.  The  A.  nudicaulis  is  sometimes  named 
mudl  spikenard^  while  A.  spinasa,  the  angelicartree,  has 
been  csM&A  spikenard-tree. —  Celtic  spUcenard,  Fafenana 
Celticaat  the  Alps,  Apennines,  etc. — Cretan  spikenard, 
Valeriana  Phu,  an  Asiatic  plant,  sometimes  cultivated  in 
Europe,  but  medicinally  weaker  than  the  officinal  vale- 
rian.—False  spikenard,  an  American  plant,  SmUadna 
racemosa,  somewhat  resembling  the  true  (American)  spike- 
nard. Also  false  Solomon,^ s-seal. — In«uan  spikenard, 
the  true  spikenard.  See  det.  1.— Plowman's  spikenard, 
a  European  plant.  Inula  Conyza,  so  called  from  its  fra- 
grant root  and  from  being  confounded  with  a  plant  by 
some  writers  called  nardus  rustica  ot  tUmtrn's-nard.  Prior. 
— Small  spikenard.  See  American  spikenard.— Vest 
Indian  spikenard,  a  fragrant  weed,  Hyptis  maveolem, 
sometimes  cultivated  for  medicinal  use. 

spikenard-tree  (spik'nard-tre),  n.  See  Ameri- 
can, spikenard,  under  ^kenard. 

spikenelt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  spieknel,  spig- 
nel. 

spikenose  (splk'noz),  n.  The  pike-perch,  or 
waU-eyed  pike,  Stizostedion  vitreum.  See  cut 
mider  pike-perch.     [Lake  Ontario.] 

spike-oil (spik'oU), «.  l=I>. spijkoUe;  asspike^ 
+  oil.]  The  oil  of  spike.  See  spike^,  lavender^. 
—  Splke-oU  plant,  Lavandvla  Spica.    See  lavender^. 

spike-plank  (spik'plan^k),  n.  Naut.,  a  plat- 
form or  bridge  projecting  across  a  vessel  be- 
fore the  mizzenmast,  to  enable  the  ice-master 
to  cross  over  and  see  ahead,  and  so  pilot  her 
clear  of  the  ice :  used  in  arctic  voyages.  Admi- 
ral Smyth. 

spiker  (spi'ker),  n.  In  rail-laying,  a  workman 
who  drives  the  spikes. 

spike-rush  (spik'msh),  n. 

spike-shell  (spik'shel),  n. 
genus  Styliola. 

spike-tackle  (spik'tak^l),  n.  A  tackle  serving 
to  hold  a  whale's  carcass  alongside  the  ship 
during  flensing. 

spiketail  (spik'tal),  n.  Same  as  pintail,  1. 
[Illinois.] 

spike-tailed  (spik'tald),  a.  Having  a  spiked 
taU.  —  Spike-tailed  grouse,  the  sharp-tailed,  sprig- 
tailed,  or  pin-tailed  grouse,  Pedioeeetes  pTumaneUus  or 
columlnaii.u8.    See  cut  under  Pediaecetes. 

spike-team  (spik'tem),  n.  A  team  consisting 
of  three  horses  or  other  draft-animals,  two  of 
which  are  at  the  pole  while  the  third  leads. 

spiky  (spi'ki),  a.  [<  spitei  + -^1.]  1.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  spike ;  having  a  sharp  point  or 
points;  spike-like.     [Rare.] 

Ranks  of  spiky  maize 
Kose  like  a  host  embattled. 

Bryant,  The  Fountain. 

2.  Set  with  spikes ;  covered  with  spikes. 

The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xx.  685. 

spilt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  spill^. 

Spilanthes  (spi-lan'thez),  n.  [NL.  (Jaequin, 
1763),  said  to  be  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
brown  disk  surrounded  by  yellow  rays  in  the 
original  species;  <  Gr.  crm?iog,  spot,  -1-  &vdo(, 
flower.]  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the 
tribe  Helianthoidese  and  subtribe  Verbesinese. 


See  Meocharis. 
A  pteropod  of  the 
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It  is  characterized  by  stalked  and  finally  ovoid-conical 
heads  with  small  flowers ;  the  ray-flowers  are  fertile  or 
absent ;  the  style-branches  are  truncate  and  without  the 
appendages  common  among  related  genera;  the  achenes 
are  small,  compressed,  commonly  ciliate,  and  without 

Sappus,  or  bearing  two  or  three  very  slender  bristles, 
ver  40  species  have  been  described,  of  which  perhaps 
20  are  distinct.  They  are  mainly  natives  of  eastern  and 
tropical  America,  with  some  species  common  in  warmer 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Most  of  the  species  are  much- 
branched  annuals,  smooth  or  slightly  downy,  bearing 
toothed  opposite  leaves,  and  long-sl^lked  solitary  heads 
with  a  yellow  disk  and  yellow  or  white  rays.  S.  Acmetla, 
of  the  Ea^t  Indies,  has  been  called  alpliaiet-plajit.  Its 
variety  oleraeea  is  the  Para  cress.  Another  species,  5.  re- 
pens,  occurs  in  the  southern  United  States. 

spilel  (spil),  re.  [<  D.  spijl,  a  spile,  bar,  spar, 
=  LG.  spile,  a  bar,  stake,  club,  bean-pole  (>  G. 
spile  (obs.),  speiler,  a  skewer) ;  perhaps  in  part 
another  form  of  D.  spil,  a  pivot,  axis,  spindle, 
capstan,  etc.,  a  contracted  form,  =  E.  spindle: 
see  spindle.  Cf .  spill^,  spell^.  The  Ir.  spile,  a 
wedge,  is  from  B.]  1.  A  solid  wooden  plug 
used  as  a  spigot. —  2.  A  wooden  or  metal  spout 
driven  into  a  sugar-maple  tree  to  conduct  the 
sap  or  sugar-water  to  a  pan  or  bucket  placed 
beneath  it;  a  tapping-gouge.  [XJ.  S.] — 3.  In 
ship-building,  a  small  wooden  pin  used  as  a  plug 
for  a  nail-hole. —  4.  A  narrow-pointed  wedge 
used  in  tubbing. —  5.  A  pile:  same  as  pile^,  3. 

spile^  (spil),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spiled,  ppr. 
spiling.  [<  spifei,  tc.]^  1.  To  pierce  with  a  small 
hole  and  stop  the  same  with  a  plug,  spigot,  or 
the  like :  said  of  a  cask  of  liquid. 

I  had  them  [casks]  spiled  underneath,  and,  constantly 
running  oif  the  wine  from  them,  filled  them  up  afresh. 

MarryaZ,  Pacha  of  many  Tales,  Greek  Slave. 

2.  To  set  with  piles  or  piling. 

Spile^t,  I'.  [ME.  spilen,  <  leel.  spila  =  G.  spielen, 
play,  =  AS.  speUan,  take  a  part:  see  spell?.] 
To  play. 

spile^  (spil),  i>.    A  dialectal  form  of  spoil. 

spile-borer  (spirbor"er),  n.  A  form  of  auger- 
bit  for  boring  out  stuff  for  spiles  or  spigots. 
It  tapers  the  ends  of  the  spiles  by  means  of  an  obliquely 
set  knife  on  the  shank.    M.  H.  Knight. 

spile-hole  (spil'hol),  n.  A  small  aperture  made 
in  a  cask,  usually  near  the  bung-hole,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  to  cause  the  liquor  to  flow  freely. 

spilikin,  n.     See  spillikin. 

spiling  (spi'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  spile^,  v.] 
1.  Piles;  piling:  as,  the  spiling  must  be  re- 
newed.— 2.  The  edge-curve  of  a  plank  or  strake. 
— 3.  pi.  In  ship-building,  the  dimensions  of  the 
curve  or  sny  of  a  plank's  edge,  commonly 
measured  by  means  of  a  batten  fastened  for 
the  purpose  on  the  timbers. 

spilite  (spi'lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  awlXog,  a  spot,  +  4teK] 
A  variety  of  diabase  distinguished  by  its  amyg- 
daloidal  structure,  the  cavities  being  most 
frequently  filled  with  caleite.  Also  called  amyg- 
daloidal  diabase,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  n  ames. 
See  diabase  and  melaphyre. 

Spill^  (spil),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spilled  or  spilt,  ppr. 
spilUng.  [<  ME.  spillen,  spyllen  (pret.  spilde, 
pp.  spilled,  spilt),  <  AS.  spillan,  an  assiniilated 
form  of  spildan,  destroy  (for-spildan,  destroy 
utterly),  =  OS.  spildjan,  destroy,  MU,  =  D.  spil- 
len =  MLG.  spilden,  spillen,  LG.  spillen,  waste, 
spend,  =  OHG.  spildan,  waste,  spend,  =  Icel. 
spilla,  destroy,  =  Sw.  spiUa  =  Dan.  spilde,  lose, 
spill,  waste ;  cf .  AS.  spild,  destruction ;  perhaps 
connected  with  spaUP-,  split,  speld,  splinter, 
etc.:  see  spaW-,  spilF^,  spell*.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
destroy;  kill;  slay. 

To  savfen  whom  him  list,  or  elles  spille. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1917. 
I  have  conceived  that  hope  of  your  goodnes  that  ye  wold 
rather  my  person  to  bee  saved  then  ^kUed;  rather  to  be 
reformed  then  destroyed. 

Udall,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  4. 
Sf.  To  injure;  mar;  spoil;  ruin. 

Who-so  spareth  the  sprynge  [rod]  spilleth  his  children. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  41. 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 
It  ^oiUs  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spUt. 

SJiak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  20. 
0  what  needs  I  toil  day  and  night, 
My  fair  body  to  spiU. 

Lord  Randal  (A)  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  23). 

3t.  To  waste;  squander;  spend. 

This  holde  I  for  a  verray  nycetee 
To  spille  labour  for  to  kepe  wyves. 

Cttaueer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  49. 
To  thy  mastir  be  trew  his  goodes  that  thow  not  spiUe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  120. 

We  give,  and  we  are  not  the  more  accepted,  because  he 

beholdeth  how  unwisely  we  «ptK  our  gifts  in  the  bringing. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  79. 

4.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  flow  out  or  become 
lost;  shed:  used  especially  of  blood,  as  in  wil- 
ful kiUing. 


spiller 

He  lookt  npon  the  blood  tpUt,  whether  of  Subjects  or 
of  Eebels,  with  an  indifferent  eye,  as  exhausted  out  of  his 
own  veines.  MUUm,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

5.  To  suffer  to  fall  or  runout  accidentally  and 
wastefully,  and  not  as  by  pouring:  said  of  fluids 
or  of  substances  in  fine  grains  or  powder,  such 
as  flour  or  sand:  as,  to  spill  wine;  to  spill  salt. 
Their  arguments  are  as  fluxive  as  liquor  spUt  upon  a 
table.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

6i.  To  let  out ;  let  leak  out ;  divulge :  said  of 
matters  concealed. 

Although  it  be  a  shame  to  spill  it,  I  will  not  leaue  to 
say  .  .  .  that,  if  there  happened  any  kinseman  or  friend 
to  visit  him,  he  was  driuen  to  seek  lodging  at  his  neigh- 
bours, or  to  borrowe  all  that  was  necessarie. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  1.  257. 

7.  Naut.,  to  discharge  the  wind  from,  as  from 
the  belly  of  a  sail,  in  order  to  furl  or  reef  it. — 

8.  To  throw,  as  from  the  saddle  or  a  vehicle ; 
overthrow.    [Colloq.]  =Syn.  5.  Splash, etc.  Seesiopi. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  kill;  slay;  destroy; 
spread  ruin. 

He  schall  spyU  on  euery  syde; 
Pfor  any  cas  that  may  betyde, 
Schall  non  therof  avanse. 
The  Horn  of  King  ^rtA«r  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  24). 

Sf.  To  come  to  ruin  or  destruction ;  perish;  die. 
The  pore,  for  faute  late  them  not  spylle. 
And  ae  do,  gour  deth  is  dyjht. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  95. 
For  deeme  love  of  thee,  lemman,  I  spille. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 92. 

3t.  To  be  wasteful  or  prodigal. 

Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spilling. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  run  out  and  become  shed  or  wasted. 

He  was  so  topfull  of  himself  that  he  let  it  spUl  on  all 
the  company.  WatU. 

spilli  (spil),  m.  [ispiVXfV.]  1.  A  throw  or  fall, 
as  from  a  saddle  or  a  vehicle.     [Colloq.] 

First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 
Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spCCl, 
And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock. 

0.  W.  Holnws,  The  Deacon's  Masterpiece. 

2.  A  downpour;  a  flood.     [Colloq.] 

Soon  the  rain  left  oif  for  a  moment,  gathering  itself  to- 
gether again  for  another  spUl. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIIL  87. 

spill^  (spil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  spil,  spille;  < 
ME.  spille;  a  var.  of  spell*,  q.  v.  In  some  senses, 
as  def.  4,  prob.  confused  with  spiW^,  <  D.  spijl, 
a  bar,  stake,  etc.,  also  (in  def.  5)  with  D.  spil,  > 
G.  spille,  a  pin,  pivot,  spindle :  see  spile^.]  If. 
A  splinter;  a  chip. 

What  [boots  it  thee]  to  reserve  their  relics  many  years. 
Their  silver  spurs,  or  spUs  of  broken  spears? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  iii.  15. 

2t.  A  little  bar  or  pin ;  a  peg. 

The  Ostyers  (besides  gathering  by  hand,  at  a  great  ebb) 
haue  a  peculiar  dredge,  which  is  a  thick  strong  net,  f  astned 
to  three  spUs  of  yron,  and  drawne  at  the  boates  steme. 

M.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  foL  31. 

8.  A  slip  or  strip  of  wood  or  paper  meant  for 
use  as  a  lamplighter.  Paper  spills  are  made  of  strips 
of  paper  rolled  spirally  in  a  long  tapering  form  or  folded 
leng&wise.  Thin  strips  of  d^  wood  are  also  used  as 
spills. 

What  she  piqued  herself  npon,  as  arts  in  which  she  ex- 
celled, was  maidng  candle-lighters,  or  spills  (as  she  pre- 
ferred Galling  them),  of  colored  paper,  cut  so  as  to  resem- 
ble feathers,  and  knitting  garters  in  a  variety  of  dainty 
stitches.  Mrs.  GaskeU,  Cranford,  xiv. 

4.  A  small  peg  or  pin  for  stopping  a  cask ;  a 
spile :  as,  a  vent-hole  stopped  with  a  spill. — 

5.  The  spindle  of  a  spinning-wheel.  HalUwell. 
pProv.  Eng.]  —  6t.  A  trifling  sum  of  money;  a 
small  fee. 

The  bishops  who  consecrated  the  ground  were  wont  to 
have  &  spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous  laity. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

spill^t  (spil),  V.  t.  [<  spitt^,  n.]  To  inlay,  di- 
versify, or  piece  out  with  spiUs,  splinters,  or 
chips;  cover  with  small  patches  resembling 
spills.  In  the  quotation  it  denotes  inlaying 
with  small  pieces  of  ivory. 

All  the  pillours  of  the  one  [temple]  were  guilt, 
And  all  the  others  pavement  were  with  yvory  spUi. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  5. 

spillan,  spillar  (spU'an,  -ar),  n.  Same  as  spiXIr 
er2. 

spill-case  (spil'kas),  n.  A  small  ornamental 
vase  meant  for  the  decoration  of  a  mantel- 
piece, etc.,  and  to  hold  spills  or  lamplighters. 
[Eng.] 

spill-channel  (spU'ehan^el),  n.  A  bayou  or 
overflow-channel  communicating  with  a  river: 
used  in  India.  See  spill-siream.  Hunter,  Sta- 
tistics of  Bengal. 

spilleri  (spU'fer),  n.  [<  spim  + -er^.]  One  who 
spiUs  or  sheds :  as,  a  spiZter  of  blood. 


spiller 

spiller^  (spU'6r),  n.  [Also  spillar,  spilliard, 
spillan,  spillet;  origin  obscure.]  1.  A  trawl- 
line  ;  a  bultow.  [West  of  Ireland.]— 2.  In  the 
mackerel-fishery,  a  seine  inserted  into  a  larger 
seine  to  take  out  the  fish,  as  over  a  rooky  bot- 
tom where  the  larger  seine  cannot  be  hauled 
ashore.     [Nova  Scotia.] 

spillet  (spil'et),  n.    Same  as  spiller^. 

spillet-flshing  (spil'et-fish"ing),  n.  Same  as 
s^lMiard-fisMng. 

spill-goodt  (spil'gud),  n.  [<  spilP-,  v.,  +  obj. 
goodT]    A  spendthrift.    Mmsh&u. 

spilliard  (spil'yard),  n.  Same  as  spillerK 
[West  of  Ireland.] 

spilliard-fishing  (spiryard-fisVing),  ».  Fish- 
ing with  a  trawl-line. 

spillikin  (spiri-kin),  n.  [Also  spUUlcen,  spilikin 
(and  in  pi.  spelUcans,  spelicans);  <  MD.  spelle- 
icen,  a  little  pin,  <  spelle,  a  pin,  splinter,  -I-  dim. 
-Icen:  see  spill^,  spell^,  and  -Un.]  1.  A  long 
splinter  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  the  Uke,  such  as 
is  used  in  playing  some  games,  as  jackstraws. 
The  kitchen  flre-ironswere  in  exactly  the  same  position 
against  the  back  door  as  when  Martha  and  I  had  skillfully 
piled  them  up  like  sxrilMHns,  ready  to  fall  with  an  awf id 
clatter  if  only  a  cat  had  touched  the  outside  panels. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford,  x. 

2.  pi.  A  game  played  with  such  pegs,  pins,  or 
sphnters,  as  push-pin  or  jackstraws. — 3.  A 
small  peg  used  in  keeping  count  in  some  games, 
as  eribbage. 

spilling-liue  (spil'ing-lin),  n.  Ncmt.,  a  rope 
occasionally  fitted  to  a  square  sail  in  stormy 
weather,  so  as  to  spill  the  sail,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  reefed  or  furled  more  easily. 

Beef-tackles  were  rove  to  the  courses,  andspUliTig-Unee 
to  the  topsails.    B.  H.  Dwrm,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast, p.  347. 

spill-stream  (spU'strem),?!.  Inlndia,  a  stream 
formed  by  the  overfl.ow  of  water  from  a  river; 
a  bayou.     See  spill-channel. 

The  Bhagirathi,  although  for  centuries  a  mere  spiU- 
stremth  from  the  parent  Ganges,  is  still  called  the  Ganges 
by  the  villagers  along  its  course. 

Niiieteenth  Century,  XXIII.  43. 

spill-timet  (spil'tim),  n.  [ME.  spille-tyme;  < 
gpilV-,  v.,  +  obj.  Ume.^  A  waster  of  time ;  a  time- 
Mller;  an  idler. 

A  spendour  that  spende  mot  other  a  spiBe-tyme, 
Other  begge.st  thy  oylyue  a-boute  at  menne  hacches. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  28. 

spill-trough  (spil'trdf),  n.  In  hrass-foimdAng, 
a  trough  against  which  the  incUned  flask  rests 
while  the  metal  is  poured  from  the  crucible, 
and  which  catches  metal  that  may  be  spiUed. 

spillway  (spil'wa),  n.  A  passage  for  surplus 
water  from  a  dam. 

In  wef  weather  the  water  in  the  two  reservoirs  flows 
away  through  the  spittwaj/s  or  waste  weirs  beside  the 
dams,  and  runs  down  the  river  into  Croton  Lake. 

The  Century,  XXXTX.  207. 

Spilochalcis  (spi-lo-kal'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Thom- 
son, 1875),  <  Gr.  akl%og,  a  spot,  speck,  +  NL. 
Chalds:  see  Chalcis^.]  A  genus  of  parasitic 
hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Chalcidi- 
dse,  containing  some  of  the  largest  species.  The 
hind  thighs  are  greatly  enlarged,  the  abdomen  has  a  long 
petiole,  the  thorax  is  maculate,  and  the  middle  tibiae  have 
spurs.  The  genus  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  the  spe- 
cies destroy  many  kinds  of  insects.    Some  of  the  smaller 
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Little  Striped  Slcunk  {Sfilo^ale puioriiis). 

Spilornis  (spi-ldr'nis),  n.  [NL.  (G.  E.  Gray, 
1840),  <  Gr.  airiXog,  a  spot,  +  6pvcc,  a  bird.]  A 
genus  of  large  spotted  and  crested  hawks,  of  the 
family  Falconidse,  having  the  tarsi  bare  below, 
the  nostrils  oval  and  perpendicular,  and  the 
crest-feathers  rounded.  There  are  several  species 
of  India,  and  thence  through  the  Indo-Malayan  region  to 
Celebes  and  the  Sulu  and  Philippine  Islands.    The  best- 


Spilochalcis  marim,  female.    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


ones  are  secondary  parasites.  S.  ma/rise  is  a  common  para- 
site of  the  large  native  American  silkworms,  such  as  the 
Polyphemus  and  cecropia. 

Spilogale  (spi-log'a-le),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  an'O/ii, 
a  spot,  +  yaTvrj,  oontr.  of  yaXer/,  a  weasel.]  A 
genus  of  American  skunks,  differing  from  Me- 
phitis in  certain  cranial  characters.  The  skull  is 
depressed,  with  highly  arched  zygomata,  weU-developed 

gostorbital  and  slight  mastoid  processes,  and  peculiarly 
ullons  periotlc  region.  S.  putorius,  formerly  Mephitis 
Meolar,  is  the  little  striped  or  spotted  skunk  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  black  or  blackish,  with  numerous  white 
stripes  and  spots  in  endless  diversity  of  detail.  The  length 
is  scarcely  12  inches  without  the  tail,  which  is  shorter 
than  the  rest  of  the  animal.  The  genus  was  named  by 
J.  E.  Gray  in  1866.    See  cut  in  next  column. 


Crested  Serpent-eagle,  or  Cheela  (.Sfiilamis  cheela). 

known  is  the  cheela,  S.  cheela,  of  India.  The  bacha,  S. 
iaeha,  inhabits  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca ;  5.  paUidus 
is  found  in  Borneo,  S.  rujipectus  in  Celebes,  5.  sidsensU  in 
the  Sulu  Islands,  and  5.  holospUiis  in  the  Philippines. 

spilosite  (spil'o-fflt),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  am7iO(, 
a  spot,  +  -ite^.^  A  name  given  by  Zincken 
to  a  rook  occurring  in  the  Harz,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  granitic  mass  of  the  Eamberg,  ap- 
parently the  result  of  contact  metamorphism 
of  the  slate  in  the  vicinity  of  granite  or  dia- 
base. The  most  prominent  visible  feature  of  this  change 
in  the  slate  is  the  occurrence  of  spots ;  hence  the  rock 
has  been  called  by  the  Germans  Fleckenschi^er,  while 
rocks  of  a  similar  origin,  but  striped  instead  of  spotted, 
are  known  as  Bandschiefer.  Similar  phenomena  of  con- 
tact metamorphism  have  been  observed  in  other  regions 
and  described  by  various  authors,  and  such  altered  slates 
are  called  by  English  geologists  spotted  schists,  chiastolUe 
schists,  andalusite  schists,  etc. 

Spilotes  (spi-lo'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler,  1830), 
as  if  <  Gr.  *Bwi?MHig,  <  amlovv,  stain,  <  am?Mg,  a 
spot.]  A  genus  of  colubrine  serpents,  having 
smooth  equal  teeth,  one  median  dorsal  row  of 
scales,  intemasals  not  confluent  with  nasals, 
two  prefrontals,  two  nasals,  one  preoeular,  the 
rostral  not  produced,  and  the  anal  scute  entire. 
5.  couperl  is  a  large  harmless  snake  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  som  etimes  6  or  8  feet  long,  of  a  black  color 
shading  into  yellow  below,  and  known  as  the  indigo-  or 
gopher-snake.  This  genus  was  called  Georgia,  by  Baird 
and  Girard  in  1853. 

spilt  (spUt).  A  preterit  and  past  participle  of 
spilP-. 

spiltert  (spil'ter),  n.    Same  as  speller^. 

spilth  (spilth),  n.  [<  ^iJP-  +  -th^.  Cf.  Mth.^ 
That  which  is  spilled;  that  which  is  poured 
out  lavishly. 

Our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine. 

Shak.,"!.  of  A.,  ii.  2. 169. 
Burned  like  a  spilth  of  light 
Out  of  the  crashing  of  a  myriad  stars. 

Browning,  Sordello. 

Spilus  (spi'lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  am2t)i,  a  spot, 
blemish.]  1.  PI.  spili  (-li).  In  anat.  and  pa- 
tliol.,  a  spot  or  discoloration ;  a  nsevus  or  birth- 
mark.— 2.  [cop.]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  elaterid 
beetles,  confined  to  South  America.  Candbze, 
1859. 

spin  (spin),  «.;  pret.  spun  (formerly  also  span), 
pp.  spun,  ppr.  spinning.  [<  ME.  spimnen,  spynnen 
(pret.  span,  pi.  sponne,  pp.  sponnen),  <  AS.  fin- 
nan (pret.  spann,  pp.  spunnen)  =  D.  spinnen  = 
MLG.  LG.  spinnen  =  OHG.  spinnan,  MHG.  G. 
^vrmen  =  Icel.  Sw.  spinna  =  Dan.  spinde  = 
Goth,  spinnan,  spin;  prob.  related  to  span  (AS. 
spannan,  etc.),  <  Teut.  •/  «P«s"i  ^^'^  o^*=  see 
span^.  Hence  ult.  spinner,  spindle,  spinster,  spi- 
der.]   I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into 


spin 

threads,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery: 
as,  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 

All  the  yam  she  [Penelope]  spun  in  Ulysses*  absence  did 

hut  All  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  8.  93. 

For  plain  truths  lose  much  of  their  weight  when  they 

are  rarify'd  into  subtilties,  and  their  strength  is  impaired 

when  they  are  spun  into  too  fine  a  thread. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 
The  number  of  strands  of  gut  spun  into  a  cord  varies 
with  the  thickness  of  catgut  required. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  820. 

2.  To  make,  fabricate,  or  form  by  drawing  out 
and  twisting  the  materials  of:  as,  to  spin  a. 
thread  or  a  web ;  to  spin  glass. 

0  fatal  Bustren !  which,  er  any  cloth 
Me  shapen  was,  my  desteyne  me  sponne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  734, 
She,  them  saluting,  there  by  them  sate  still, 
Beholding  how  the  thrids  of  life  they  span. 

Spmser,  F.  Q.,  IT.  ii.  49, 
What  Spinster  Witch  could  spin  such  Thread 
He  nothing  knew.     Congreve,  An  Impossible  Thing. 

There  is  a  Wheel  that 's  turn'd  by  Humane  power,  which 
Sinns  Ten  Thousand  Yards  of  Glass  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  Advertisement  quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life 

[in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  290. 

3.  To  form  by  the  extrusion  in  long  slender 
filaments  or  threads  of  viscous  matter  which 
hardens  in  air :  said  of  the  spider,  the  silkworm, 
and  other  insects :  as,  to  spin  silk  or  gossamer; 
to  spin  a  web  or  cocoon. — 4.  Figuratively,  to 
fabricate  or  produce  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  drawing  out  and  twisting  of  wool  or  flax 
into  threads,  or  to  the  processes  of  the  spider 
or  the  silkworm :  sometimes  with  out. 

When  they  [letters]  are  spun  out  of  nothing,  they  are' 
nothing,  or  but  apparitions  and  ghosts,  with  such  hollow 
Bounds  as  he  that  hears  them  knows  not  what  they  said. 
Donne,  Letters,  xlviL 

Those  accidents  of  time  and  place  which  obliged  Greece 
to  spin  most  of  her  speculations,  like  a  spider,  out  of  her 
own  bowels.  Be  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

5.  To  whirl  rapidly ;  cause  to  turn  rapidly  on 
its  own  axis  by  twirling:  as,  to  spin  a  top;  to 
spin  a  coin  on  a  table. 

If  the  ball  were  spun  like  a  top  by  the  two  fingers  and 
thumb,  it  would  turn  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  arrow  in 
the  diagram.  St.  Nicholas,  XTH.  826. 

6.  To  fish  with  a  swivel  or  spoon-bait :  as,  to 
spin  the  upper  pool. — 7.  In  sheet-metal  work, 
to  form  in  a  lathe,  as  a  disk  of  sheet-metal, 
into  a  globe,  cup,  vase,  or  like  form.  The  disk 
is  fitted  to  the  live  spindle,  and  is  pressed  and  bent  by~ 
tools  of  various  forms.  The  process  is  peculiarly  suitable-- 
to  plated  ware,  as  the  thin  coating  of  silver  is  not  broken, 
or  disturbed  by  it.  Galled  in  French  repoussi  sur  tour. 
8.  To  reject  at  an  examination;  "send  spin- 
ning."   [Slang.] 

"  When  must  you  go,  Jerry  ?  "  "Are  you  to  join  direct- 
ly, or  will  they  give  you  leave !"  "  Don't  you  funk  being 
spun?"  "Is  it  a  good  regiment?  How  jolly  to  dine  at 
mess  every  day ! "  Whyte  Melville,  White  IU)se,  I.  x. 

Spun  glass,  silk.  See  the  nouns.—  Spun  gold,  gold 
thread  prepared  for  weaving  in  any  manner ;  especially, 
that  prepared  by  winding  a  very  thin  and  narrow  flat  rib- 
bon of  gold  around  a  thread  of  some  other  material. — SPUIL 
silver,  silver  thread  for  weaving.  Compare  ^mn  gold. — 
Spun  yam-(7iawf.),  a  line  or  cord  formed  of  rope-yarns 
twisted  together,  used  for  serving  ropes,  bending  sails, 
etc. — To  spin  a  yam,  to  tell  a  long  story:  originally  a  sea- 
men's phrase.  [CoUoq.] — To  spin  ba,j(milit.),  to  twist 
hay  into  ropes  for  convenient  carriage. — TO  spin  out,  to 
draw  out  tediously ;  prolong  by  discussion,  delays,  wordi- 
ness. Or  the  like ;  protract :  as,  to  spin  out  the  proceedings 
beyond  all  patience. 

By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their  whole 
lives.  Sir  R.  L'Egtrange. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously  spun  out? 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

He  endeavoured,  however,  to  gain  further  time  hyspijk- 
ning  out  the  negotiation.      Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13. 

To  spin  street- yaJH,  to  gad  abroad ;  spend  much  time- 
in  the  streets.     [Slang,  ITew  Fng.] 

II.  inirans.  1.  To  form  threads  by  drawing 
out  and  twisting  the  fiber  of  wool,  cotton,  flax, 
and  the  like,  especially  with  the  distaff  and 
spindle,  with  the  spinning-wheel,  or  with  spin- 
nmg-maehinery. 

Deceite,  wepyng,  spynnyng,  God  hath  yeve 
To  wommen  kyndely. 

Chameer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  401. 

When  Adam  dalve,  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman? 

Bp.  PUldn^fton,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  p.  125, 

2.  To  form  threads  out  of  a  viscous  fluid,  as  a 
spider  or  silkworm. — 3.  To  revolve  rapidly  j 
whirl,  as  a  top  or  a  spindle. 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change.  Tennyson,  Locksley  HalL 

4.  To  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  stream;  spirt. 

Make  incision  in  their  hides. 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 10.  , 


spin 

The  sharp  streams  of  milk  «pim  and  foamed  into  the 
pail  below.         R.  T,  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  84. 

5.  To  go  or  move  rapidly;  go  fast:  as,  to  spin 
along  the  road.     [CoUoq.] 
While  it  [money]  lasts,  make  it  gpin. 

W.  CoUins,  Hide  and  Seek,  ii.  i. 
The  locomotive  spim  along  no  less  merrily  because  ten 
carloads  of  rascals  may  be  profiting  by  its  speed. 

5.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  3. 

8.  To  use  a  spinner  or  spinning-spoon;  troll: 
as,  to  spin  for  trout. — 7.  To  be  made  to  re- 
volve, as  a  minnow  on  the  trolling-spooii.  The 
minnow  is  fastened  on  a  gang  of  small  hooks  that  are 
thrust  into  Its  back  and  sides  to  so  bend  it  that  it  may 
turn  round  and  round  when  dragged  through  the  water. 
—  Spinning  dervish.  See  demUh. 
spin  (spin),  «.  [<spin,v.']  1.  A  rapidrevolv- 
mg  or  whirling  motion,  as  that  of  a  top  on  its 
axis ;  a  rapid  twirl :  as,  to  give  a  coin  a 


She  found  Nicholas  busily  engaged  in  making  a  penny 
spin  on  the  dresser,  for  the  amusement  of  three  little 
children.  .  .  .  He,  as  well  as  they,  was  smiling  at  a  good 
long  spin.  Un.  Gaskell,  North  and  South,  xxxix. 

2.  A  continued  rapid  motion  or  action  of  any 
kind;  a  spirited  dash  or  run ;  a  single  effort  of 
high  speed,  as  in  running  a  race;  a  spurt.  [Col- 
loq.] — 3.  In  math.,  a  rotation-velocity  consid- 
ered as  represented  by  a  line,  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, and  a  length  marked  upon  that  line  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  turns  per  unit  of 
time.    W.  Z.  Clifford. 

spina (spi'na), n.;  pi. spines (-ne).  [< L. spina.a 
thorn,  prickle,  the  backbone :  see  spine.']  1 .  In 
zool.  and  anat. :  (o)  A  spine,  in  any  sense.  (6)  The 
spine,  or  spinal  column;  the  backbone:  more 
fully  caUed  spina  dorsalis  or  spina  dorsi,  also 
columna  spinalis. —  2.  [cap.li  [NL.]  Id.  ornith., 
a  genus  of  fringilUne  birds,  the  type  of  which  is 
S.  lesUa  of  southern  Europe.  Kaup,  1829.  Also 
«alled  Buscarla.  See  Spinus. —  3.  In  Bom.  an- 
tiq.,  a  barrier  dividing  the  hippodropie  longi- 
-tudinally,  about  which  the  racers  turned. — 4. 
One  of  the  quills  of  a  spinet  or  similar  instru- 

'ment.— Erector  splnce,  multifidus  spln»,  rotatores 
spinSd.  See  ere<A(yr,  innmtijidus,  rotator. — Spina  angu- 
larls.  See  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  under  spme. — Spina 
bUda,  a  congenital  gap  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  spi- 
nal canal,  through  which  protrudes  a  sac,  formed  in  hy- 
'drorachis  externa  of  meninges,  and  in  hydrorachis  in- 
terna of  these  with  a  nervous  lining.  This  forms  a  tumor 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  back. —  Spina  dorsalls,  spina 
dorsl,  the  vertebral  column.— Spina  frontallB.  See 
nanaZ  spine  (a),  under  nasal.— Spina  hellClB,  the  spinous 
process  of  the  helix  of  the  ear. —  Spina  mentajls,  one  of 
the  mental  or  genial  tubercles.    See  mental^,  genial^. 

^pinaceous  (spi-na'shius),  a.  [<  Spinada  + 
-ous  (accom.  to  -aoeous).']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  spinach,  or  the  class  of  plants 
to  which  it  belongs. 

spinach,  spinage  (spin'aj),  n.  [(o)  According 
to  the  present  pron.,  prop,  spelled  spinage  {eBxly 
mod.  E.  also  spynnage),  this  being  an  altered 
form  of  spinach  (early  mod.  E.  spinache);  = 
MD.  spinagie,  spinaei,  D.  spvnaeie  =  LG-.  ^ina- 
.sie,<  OF.  spinache,  espinache,  espinage,  espinace, 
.espinoce,  espinache,  espinoiche,  etc.,  =  Sp.  espi- 
naca = Cat.  espinac = It.  spinaee,  also  spinacchia, 
<  ML.  spinacia,  spinacium,  also  spinamus,  spi- 
nachia,  spinachium,  spvnathia,  etc.,  after  Bom. 
(NL.  spinama),  spinach ;  cf .  (6)  Pr.  espinar,  OP. 
■espinars,  espinard,  espinar,  P.  ^pvnard,  <  ML. 
*spinarius,  *spinarium,  spinach;  (c)  Gr.  Dan. 
.spinat  =  Sw.  spenat,  ^inat,  <  ML.  *spvnatum, 
spinach;  {d)  Pg.  espimafre,  spinach  (ef.  L.  spi- 
nifer,  spine-bearing) ;  so  called  with  ref .  to  the 
■prickly  fruit ;  variously  formed,  with  some  con- 
fusions, <  L.  spina,  a  thorn:  see  spine."]  1.  A 
•chenopodiaoeous  garden  vegetable  of  the  genus 
jSpimocJa,  producing  thick  succulent  leaves, 
which,  when  boiled  and  seasoned,  form  a  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome,  though  not  highly  flavored 
dish .  There  is  commonly  said  to  be  but  a  single  species, 
S.  oleracea;  but  S.  glahra,  usually  regarded  as  a  variety, 
is  now  recognized  as  distinct,  while  there  are  two  other 
wild  species.  The  leaves  of  S.  olenraeea  are  sagittate,  un- 
divided, and  prickly ;  those  of  5.  glabra  are  larger,  round- 
ed at  the  base,  and  smooth.  These  are  respectively  the 
prickly-leaved  and  round-leaved  spinach.  There  are  several 
cultivated  varieties  of  each,  one  of  which,  with  wrinkled 
leaves  like  a  Savoy  cabbage,  is  the  Savoy  or  lettuce-leaved 
spinach.  All  the  species  are  Asiatic ;  the  cultivated  plant 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs  by  way  of 
Spain. 
2.  One  of  several  other  plants  affording  a  dish 

like  spinach.     See  phrases  below Australian 

splnacll,  a  species  of  goosef  oot,  Chenopodium  auricomum, 
a  recent  substitute  for  spinach ;  also,  Tetragonia  implem- 
coTim,  the  Victorian  bower-spinach,  a  trailing  and  climbing 
plant  festooning  bushes,  its  leaves  covered  with  transpa- 
rent vesicles  as  in  the  ice-plant. — Indian  splnacll.  Same 
as  Malabar  nightshade.  SeenigMsfuide. — Mountain  spin- 
ach. See  mountain-spinach — New  Zealand  spinach,  a 
decumbent  or  prostrate  plant,  Tetragonia  expansa,  found 
in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  and  also  in  Ja- 
^an  and  southern  South  America.    It  has  numerous  rhom- 
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bold  thick  and  succulent  deep-green  leaves. —  Straw- 
berry spinach.  Same  as  slrawberry-hMe.—VilCi  spin- 
ach, a  name  of  several  plants  locally  used  as  pot-herbs, 
namely  CMnopodium  Bonus-Henricus  and  C.  album,  Beta 
maritima  (the  wild  beet),  and  Campanula  latifolia.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Spinachia  (spi-na'ki-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817), 
<  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  prickle,  spine :  see  spine, 
and  cf.  spinach.]  In  ichth.,  a  genus  of  marine 
gasterosteids.  jS.  vulgaris  is  the  common  sea- 
stickleback  of  northern  Europe. 

Spinacia  (spi-na'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (ToTimefort, 
1700),  <  ML.  spmacjo,' spinach :  see  spinach.]  A 
genus  of  apetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Cheno- 
podiacese  and  tribe  Atriplicese.  it  is  characterized 
by  bractless  and  commonly  dioecious  flowers,  the  pistillate 
with  a  two-  to  four-toothed  roundish  perianth,  its  tube  har- 
dened and  closed  in  fruit,  covering  the  utricle  and  its  sin- 
gle erect  turgid  seed.  There  are  4  species,  all  Oriental  (for 
which  see  spinacKi.  They  are  erect  annuals,  with  alter- 
nate stalked  leaves  which  are  entire  or  sinuately  toothed. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  glomerules,  the  fertile  usually 
axillary,  the  staminate  forming  interrupted  spikes. 

Spinacidse  (spi-nas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Spinax 
(-ac-)  +  -idx.]  A  family  of  anarthrous  sharks, 
typified  by  the  genus  Spinax;  the  dogfishes. 
There  are  6  or  more  genera  and  about  20  species  of  rather 
small  sharks,  chiefly  of  the  Atlantic.  Also  called  Acan- 
thiidas,  Centrinidee,  and  Spinaces. 

spinacine  (spin'a-sin),  a.  [<  Spinax  (-ac-)  + 
-ine^.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spinacidse. 

spinacoid  (spin'a-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Spinax 
X-ac-)  +  -oid.]  I,'  a.  EesembUng  or  related  to 
the  dogfish;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spinacidse. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Spinacidee;  a  dog- 
fish. 

spinage,  n.    See  spinach. 

spinal  (spi'nal),  a.  [=  P.  spinal  =  Sp.  espinal  = 
Pg.  espinhal  =  It.  spinale,  <  LL.  spinalis,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  thorn  or  the  spine,  <  L.  spina,  a  thorn , 
prickle,  spine,  the  spine  or  backbone:  see  spine.] 
In  anat. :  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  backbone, 
spine,  or  spinal  column ;  racmdian ;  vertebral : 
as,  spinal  arteries,  bones,  muscles,  nerves ;  spi- 
nal curvature ;  a  ipinal  complaint.  (6)  Pertain- 
ing to  a  spine  or  spinous  process  of  bone ;  spi- 
nous :  as,  the  spinal  point  (the  base  of  the  nasal 
spine,  or  subnasal  point):  specificallyused  in  cra- 
niometry. [Rare.]— Accessory  spinal  nerve,  or 
spinal  accesBory.  Same  as  accessorius  (2>).— Acute, 
atrophic,  and  spastic  spinal  paralysis.  See  paralysis. 
— ^inal  artenes,  numerous  branches,  especially  of  the 
vertebral  artery,  which  supply  the  spinal  cord. — Spinal 
bulb,  the  medulla  oblongata. — Spinal  canal.  See  cd- 
iui2i.— Spinal  column,  the  spine  or  backbone ;  the  ver- 
tebral column  or  series  of  vertebrse,  extending  from  tlie 
head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  forming  the  morphologic^ 
axis  of  the  body  of  every  vertebrate.  In  man  the  bones 
composing  the  spinal  column  are  normally  thirty-three  — 
seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal  or  thoracic,  five  lumbar,  five 
sacral,  and  four  coccygeal.    These  form  a  flexuous  and 
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sacral.  Twenty-lour  of  its  bones  are  individually  mova- 
ble. The  total  length  averages  26  or  27  inches.  See  ver- 
tebra, and  cut  under  backbone.—  Spinal  cord,  the  main 
neural  axis  of  every  vertebratet  exclusive  of  the  train  j 
the  myelon,  or  the  neuron  without  the  encephalon;  the 
spinal  marrow,  or  nervous  cord  which  extends  in  the 
spinal  canal  from  the  brain  for  a  varying  distance  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  gives  off  the  series  of  spinal  nerves  in 
pairs.  The  cord  is  directly  continuous  with  the  brain  in 
all  cranial  verte- 
brates, and,  with 
the  brain,  consti- 
tutes the  neuron, 
or  cerebrospinal 
axis,  developed 
from  an  involu- 
tion of  epiblast  in 
connection  with  a 
notochord  (see  out 
under  prottroerte- 
bra).  The  cord  is 
primitively  tubu- 
lar, and  may  re- 
tain, in  the  adult, 
traces  of  its  coelia 
(see  r?umil>ocoelia), 
comparable  to  the 
cceliseof  thebrain; 
but  it  generally 
solidifies,  and  also 
becomes  fluted,  or 
presents  several 
parallel  columns, 
from  between 
certain  of  which 
the  spinal  nerves 
emerge.  In  man 
the  cord  is  solid 
and  subcylindri- 
cal,  and  extends 
in  the  spinal  ca- 


Cross-section  of  Human  Spinal  Cord. 
AC,  anterior  column ;  AF,  anterior  fissure ; 
AGC,  anteriorgray commissure;  AH,  anterior 
horn  of  gray  matter;  AR.  antenor  roots ;  AT, 
asceudiiig  anterolateral  tract,  or  tract  of 
Cowers ;  BC,  postero-extemal  column,  or  col- 
umn of  Burdach;  Can.,  central  canal;  CC, 
Clarke's  column;  CPT,  crossed  pyramidal 
tract:  CT,  cerebellar  tract;  UKT,  direct  or 
uncrossed  pyramidal  tract ;  DT,  anterolateral 
descending  tract ;  GC.  posteromedian  column, 
or  column  of  GoU;  L,  Lissauer's  tract;  LC, 
lateral  column;  LH,  lateral  horn  or  inter- 
mediolateral  tract  of  gray  matter  with  con- 
tained ganglion-cells;  PC,  posterior  column; 
PF,  posteriorfissure ;  PGC,  posteriorgray  com- 
missure;  PR,  posterior  root ;  SG,  substantia 
gelatinosa ;  wc,  anterior  white  commissure. 


Human  Spinal  Column. 
j4 ,  side  view ;  S,  same,  in  median  sagittal  section ;  C,  front  view ; 
c,  seven  cervicals ;  rf,  twelve  dorsals :  /.five  lumbars ;  s, five  sacrals, 
fused  in  a  sacrum ;  cif,  four  caudals  or  coccygeals,  forming  a  coccj-x. 

flexible  column  capable  of  bending,  as  a  whole,  in  every 
direction.  It  is  most  movable  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical 
regions,  less  so  in  the  dorsal  and  coccygeal,  fixed  in  the 


nal  from  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  oblongata,  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  gives  off  the  spinal  nerves,  and  may  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  a  series  of  segments,  from  each  of  which  springs  a 
pair  of  nerves ;  it  is  divided  into  cervical,  thoracic,  lum- 
bar, sacral,  and  coccygeal  regions,  corresponding  to  the 
nerves  and  not  to  the  adjacent  vertebrse.  There  is  an  en- 
lai'gement  where  the  nerves  from  the  arms  come  in  (the 
cervical  enlargement),  and  one  where  those  from  the  legs 
come  in  ^the  lumbar  enlargement).  A  cross-section  of  the 
cord  exhibits  a  central  H  -shaped  column  of  gray  substance 
incased  in  white.  (See  figiu'e.)  The  tracts  of  different 
functions  are  exhibited  on  one  side  of  the  cut ;  they  are  not 
distinguished  in  the  adult  healthy  cord,  but  differ  from  one 
another  in  certain  periods  of  early  development,  and  may 
be  marked  out  b^  secondary  degenerations.  The  cord  is 
a  center  for  certain  refiex  actions,  and  a  collection  of  path- 
ways to  and  from  the  brain.  The  reflex  centers  have  Deen 
located  as  follows :  scapular,  5  C.  to  1  Th. ;  epigastric,  4 
Th.  to  7  Th. ;  abdominal,  8  Th.  to  1  1. ;  cremasteric,  1 1. 
to  3  L. ;  patellar,  2  L.  to  4  L. ;  cystic  and  sexual,  2  L.  to 
4  L. ;  rectal,  4  L.  to  2  S. ;  gluteal,  4  L.  to6  L.;  Achilles  ten- 
don, 6  L.  to  1  S.;  plantar,  1  S.  to  3  S.  See  also  cuts  under 
brain,  cell,  Petromyzontidx,  and  Pharyngobranchii. —  Spi- 
nal epilepsy,  muscle-clonus,  spontaneous  or  due  to  as- 
suming some  ordinary  position  of  the  legs,  the  result  of 
increased  myotatic  irritability,  as  in  spastic  paralysis.— 
Spinal  foramina,  the  intervertebral  foramina.— Spi- 
nal ganglia.  See  ganglion. — Spinal  marrow.  Same 
as  spmal  cord.— Spinal  muscles,  the  muscles  proper 
of  the  spinal  column,  which  lie  longitudinally  along 
the  vertebrae,  especially  the  epaxial  muscles  of  the  back, 
constituting  what  are  known  in  human  anatomy  as  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  layers  of  muscles  of  the  back 
(the  so-called  flrstand  second  "layers"  of  human  anatomy 
being  not  axial,  but  appendicular).  One  of  thesels  called 
spinalis.— i-pinal  nerves,  the  numerous  pairs  of  nerves 
which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord  and  emerge  from  the  in- 
tervertebral foramina.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  spinal 
nerves  originate  by  two  roots  from  opposite  sides  of  that 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  to  which  they  respectively  per- 
tain — a  posterior,  semory,  or  ganglianated  root,  and  an  an- 
tenor, motor,  or  non-ganglionated  root,  which  usually  unite 
in  one  sensorimotor  trunk  before  emergence  from  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  and  then  as  a  rule  divide  into  two 
main  trunks,  one  epaxial  and  the  other  hypaxial.  The 
number  of  spinal  nerves  varies  within  wide  limits,  and 
bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  lattermayendhighin  the  dorsal  region,  yetgive  off 
a  leash  of  nerves  (see  camla  egruina,  under  Cauda)  which 
emerge  from  successive  intervertebral  foramina  as  far  as 
the  coccygeal  region.  The  spinal  nerves  form  numerous 
and  intricate  connections  witii  the  nerves  of  the  gan- 
glionic system.  Their  epasial  tiunks  are  always  few  and 
small  in  comparison  with  the  size,  number,  and  extent  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  hypaxial  trunks,  which  latter 
usually  supply  all  the  appendicular  and  most  of  the  axial 
parts  of  the  body.—  Spinal  reflexes.  See  re^.— Spi- 
nal veins,  the  numerous  veins  and  venous  plexuses  in 
and  on  the  spinal  column^  carrying  off  blood  from  the 
bones  and  included  structures.  In  man  these  veins  are 
grouped  and  named  in  four  sets.    See  vena. 

spinalis  (spi-na'lis),  n. ;  pi.  spinales  (-lez).  [NL. 
(sc.  musculus),  <  LL.  spinalis,  pertaining  to  a 
thorn :  see  spinal.]  In  anat,  a  series  of  muscu- 
lar slips,  derived  from  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
which  pass  between  and  connect  the  spinous 
processes  of  vertebra:  usually  divided  into 
the  spinalis  dorsi  and  spinalis  colli,  according  to 
its  relation  with  the  back  and  the  neck  respec- 
tively. 

spinate  (spi'nat),  a.  [<  NL.  spinatus,  <  L. 
spina,  spine :  see  spine.  Cf .  spinach  (d).]  Cov- 
ered with  spines  or  spine-like  processes. 

Spinax  (spi'naks),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817),  <  Gr. 
amva  or  amvTi,  a  fish  so  called.]  A  genus  of  dog- 
fishes, giving  name  to  the  family  Spinacidse,  and 
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represented  by  S.  niger  or  spinaX,  a  small  black 
shark  of  Europe. 
Spindalis  (spin'da-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Jardine  and 
Selby,  1836);  origin  unknown.]  A  genus  of 
thick-billed  tanagers,  of  the  family  Tanagridse, 
peculiar  to  the  Antillean  region.  They  have  a 
comparatively  long  bill,  ascending  gonys,  and  swollen 
upper  mandible ;  in  the  male  the  coloration  is  brilliant 
orange  varied  with  blaclc  and  white.  There  are  6  species, 
S.  mgrwephala,  poHoriceneia,  rmilUeolor,  pretrii,  benedicti, 
and  zena,  respectively  inhabiting  Jamaica,  Porto  Bico, 
San  Domingo,  Cuba,  Cozumel  Island  (ofl  the  Yucatan 
coast),  and  the  Bahamas.  The  first-named  builds  a  cup- 
shaped  nest  in  trees  or  shrubs,  and  lays  spotted  eggs,  and 
the  others  are  probably  similar  in  tms  respect.  See  cut 
under  cashew-bwd. 
spindle  (spin'dl),  n.  [Also  dial,  apimiel;  <  ME. 
spindle,  spyndle,  spindel,  spyndel,  spyndelle,  spyn- 
dyl,  spynaylle,  <  AS.  spmcile,  spimdel,  earlier  ™*- 
nel,  spiml,  spinl  (dat.  spinele,  spinle)  (=  mXi. 
spille  (by  assimilation  for  *spinle),  D.  spil  = 
OHG.  spinnela,  spmnila,  spirmala,  MHG-.  smn- 
nele,  spinnel,  G.  spindel  (also  spille,  <  D.)  ='8w. 
Dan.  ymtdel),  a  spindle,  <  spinncm,  spin:  see 
spin.  Cf.  spill^."]  1.  (a)  In  hand-spinning,  a 
small  bar,  usually  of  "wood,  hung  to  the  end  of 
the  thread  as  it  is  first  drawn  from  the  mass  of 
fiber  on  the  distafE.  By  rotating  the  spindle,  the 
spinner  twists  the  thread,  and  as  the  thread  is  spun  it  is 
wound  upon  the  spindle. 

Sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears. 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  66. 

<6)  The  pin  which  is  used  in  spinning-wheels 
for  twisting  the  thread,  and  on  which  the 
"thread,  when  t"wisted,  is  wound.  See  out  im- 
der  ^imning-wheel.  (e)  One  of  the  skewers  or 
axes  of  a  spinning-machine  upon  which  a  bob- 
bin is  placed  to  "wind  the  yam  as  it  is  spun. 
See  cut  under  spinning-jenny. — 2.  Any  slender 
pointed  rod  or  pin  which  turns  round,  or  on 
-which  anything  turns,  (a)  A  small  a?le  or  axis,  in 
<contradistinction  to  a  shaft  or  large  axle,  as  the  arbor  or 
mandrel  in  a  lathe :  as,  the  ^ndle  of  a  vane ;  the  windle 
of  the  fusee  of  a  watch.  See  dead-^inMej  live-spindle,  (b) 
A  vertical  shaft  supporting  the  upper  stone  or  runner  of  a 
"pair  in  a  flour-mill.  See  CMt  under  mUl-^ndle.  (c)  In  vehi- 
cles, the  tapering  end  or  arm  on  the  end  of  an  axletree.  (d) 
A  small  shaft  wbich  passes  through  a  door-lock,  and  upon 
-which  the  knobs  or  bandies  are  fitted.  When  it  is  turned 
It  withdraws  the  latch,  (e)  In  ship-buUding :  (1)  The  up- 
per main  piece  of  a  made  mast.  (2)  An  iron  axle  fitted  into 
a  block  of  wood,  which  is  fixed  securely  between  two  of 
the  ship's  beams,  and  upon  which  the  capstan  turns.  (/) 
In  founding,  the  pin  on  which  the  pattern  of  a  mold  is 
formed,  (g)  In  building,  same  as  n&wel^.  (A)  In  cabinet- 
maMng,  a  short  turned  part,  especially  the  turned  or  cir- 
cular part  of  a  baluster,  stair-rail,  etc. 

3.  Something  haying  the  form  of  a  spindle 
(sense  1) ;  a  fusiform  object,  (a)  The  grip  of  a 
sword.    (6)  A  pine-needle  or  -leaf.    [U.  S.] 

We  went  into  camp  in  a  magnificent  grove  of  pines. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  are  buried  in  the  spindles  and  burrs 
-which  have  fallen  undisturbed  for  centuries. 

0.  W.  Nichols,  Story  of  the  Great  March,  xxii. 

(c)  The  roll  of  not  yet  unfolded  leaves  on  a  growing  plant 
•of  Indian  com. 

Its  [the  spindle-worm's]  ravages  generally  begin  while 
the  cornstalk  is  young,  and  before  the  spineUe  rises  much 
above  the  tuft  of  leaves  in  which  it  is  embosomed. 

Harris,  Insects  Injurious  to  "Vegetation. 

<d)  In  coTieA.,  a  spindle-shell,  (e)  In  aruit.,  a  fusiform  part 
or  organ.  (1)  A  spindle-cell.  (2)  The  inner  segment  of  a 
rod  or  cone  of  the  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina.  See  cut 
under  retina.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  121.  (/)  In  embryol., 
one  of  the  fusiform  figures  produced  by  chromatin  fibers 
In  the  process  of  karyokiuesis.    Armr.  Nat.,  XXII.  933. 

4.  In  geom. ,  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  the  arc  of  a  eurve-Une  about  its  chord,  in  op- 
position to  a  conoid,  which  is  a  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  about  its  axis. 
"The  spindle  is  denominated  eireidar,  elliptic,  hyperbolic, 
oiparabolic,  according  to  the  figure  of  its  generating  curve. 

5.  A  measure  of  yam :  in  cotton  a  spindle  of  18 
hanks  is  15,120  yards;  in  linen  a  spindle  of  48 
•cuts  is  14,400  yards. — 6.  A  long  slender  stalk. 

The  Indies  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  they  grow  in  height, 
rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  their  bending  they  should  break. 

Mortimer. 
7.  Something  very  thin  and  slender. 

I  am  fall'n  away  to  nothing,  to  a  ^ndle. 

Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  iv.  3. 

Blng-spindle,  a  spindle  which  carries  a  traveling  ring.— 
Spindle  side  of  we  house,  the  female  side.  See  spear- 
side, 
spindle  (spin'dl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spindled, 
ppr.  spindUng.  [<  spiwdte,  m.]  To  shoot  or 
grow  in  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  body. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  spindle,  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the  biggest  at  each  root  should  be  nipped  ofl.    Mortimer. 

spindle-cataract  (spin'dl -kafa-rakt),  n.  A 
form  of  cataract  characterized"  by  a  spindle- 
shaped  opacity  extending  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  to 
ithe  anterior  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
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capsule,  with  a  central  dilatation.  Commonly 
caIledyits»/orm  caimraot. 

spindle-cell  (spin'dl-sel),  n.  A  spindle-shaped 
ceU ;  a  fusiform  cell.— spindle-ceU  layer,  the  deep- 
est layer  of  the  cerebral  cortex^  containing  many  fusiform 
with  a  few  angular  cells.— Spmdle-cell  sarcoma.  See 
spinMe-celXed  sarcoma,  under  sa/rcoma. 

spindle-celled  (spin'dl-seld),  a.    Made  up  of  or 

containing  spindle-shaped  cells Spindle-celled 

sarcoma.    See  saremna. 

spindle-legged  (spin'dl-legd),  a.  Having  long, 
thin  legs ;  spindle-shanked. 

A  pale,  sickly,  gpindle-legged  generation  of  valetudina- 
rians. Addason,  Tatler,  So.  148. 

spindle-legs  (spin'dl-legz),  n.  pi.    Long,  slim 
legs ;  hence,  a  tall,  thin  person  "srith  such  legs  < 
or  shanks:  used  humorously  or  in  contempt. 

spindle-shanked  (spin'dl-shangkt),  a.  Same 
as  spindle-legged. 

spindle-shanks  (spin'dl-shangks),  n.pl. ,  Same 
as  spindle-legs. 

A  Weezel-faced  cross  old  Gentleman  with  Spindle- 
Shanks.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 

spindle-shaped  (spin'dl-shapt),  a.    Circular  in 
cross-section  and  tapering 
from  the  middle  to  each 
end ;  fusiform ;  formed  like 
a  spindle. 

spindle -shell  (spln'dl- 
shel),  n.  In  conch.,  a  spin- 
dle-shaped shell;  a  spin- 
dle, (a)  A  shell  of  the  genus 
Fugus  in  some  of  its  applica- 
tions, as  F.  anHquus,  the  com- 
mon spindle  or  red-whelk,  also 
called  ouci^  or  roaring  bticUe. 
See  cuts  under  Frmie  and  Si- 
phonostoma,  2.  (b)  A  spindle- 
stromb.  (c)  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  muriddse  and  genus 
Chrysodomug,  having  a  spindle- 
like or  fusiform  shape  and  the 
canal  slightlyproduced.  The  spe- 
cies inhabit  chiefly  the  northern 
cold  seas.   See  cut  under  reoerse. 

spindle  -  step  (spin '  dl- 
step),».  In  mill- and  spin- 
ning-spindles, the  lower 
bearing  of  an  upright 
spindle.    E.  H.  Knight. 

spindle-stromb  (spin'dl-stromb),  n.  A  gastro- 
pod of  the  family  Strombidse  and  genus  BosteU 
laria,  ha"ving  a  spindle-like  or  fusiform  shell 
with  a  long  spire,  and  also  a  long  anterior  ca- 
nal. The  species  inhabit  the  tropical  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans.    See  cut  luidei  Bostellaria. 

spindletail(spin'dl-tal),«.  The  pin-tailed  duck, 
Daflla  acuta.    See  pintail,  1.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

spindle-tree  (spin'dl-tre), ».  A  European  shrub 
or  small  tree,  Euonymus  Europssa  {E.  vulgaris), 
gro"vdng  in  hedge-rows,  on  borders  of  woods, 
etc.  It  is  so  called  from  the  use  of  its  hard  fine-grained 
wood  in  making  spindles,  and  other  uses  have  given  it  the 
names  priclc-iimlier,  skewer-wood,  and  pegwood.  It  is  one 
of  the  dogwoods.  The  name  is  carried  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can E.  atropurpurea,  the  wahoo  or  burning-bush,  and  to 
the  Japanese  F,  Japonica;  it  is  also  extended  to  the  ge- 
nus, and  even  to  the  order  (Celastrinese), 

spindle-val'7e  (spin'dl-valv),  n.  A  valve  hav- 
ing an  axial  guide-stem.    E.  S.  Knight. 

spindle-whorl  (spin'dl-hw6rl),  n.    See  whorl. 

spindle-worm  (spin'dl-werm),  n.  The  larva  of 
the  noctuid  moth  Achatodes  (or  Gortyna)  eese :  so 
called  because  it  burrows  into  the  spindle  of 
Indian  corn.  See  spindle,  ».,  3  (c).  [Local, 
U.S.] 

spindling  (spind'ling),  a.  and  n.  [<  spindle  + 
4ng^.']  l.  a.  Long  and  slender;  disproportion- 
ately slim  or  spindle-like. 

II.  n.  A  spindling  or  disproportionately  long 
and  slim  person  or  thing;  a  slender  shoot. 
[Rare.] 

Half-conscious  of  the  garden-squirt, 
The  spindlings  look  unhappy. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

spindly  (spind'Ii),  a.  [<  spindle  +  -j/i.]  Spin- 
dle-like; disproportionately  long  and  slender 
or  slim.     [CoUoq.] 

The  effect  of  all  this  maybe  easily  imagined— a  spindly 
growth  of  rootless  ideas.         Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXVI.  666. 

spindrift  (spin' drift),  n.  [A  var.  (simulating 
spin,  go  rapidly)  of  spoon-drift,  q.  v.]  Naut, 
the  spray  of  salt  water  blo"vm  along  the  surface 
of  the  sea  in  heavy  winds. 

spine  (spin),  n.  [<  OF.  espine,  F.  ^ine  = 
Ft.  Sp.  espina  =  Pg.  espinha  =  It.  spina,  <  L. 
spina,  a,  thorn,  prickle,  also  the  backbone; 
prob.  for  *spicna,  and  akin  to  spica,  a  point, 
spike :  see  spiJce^.  In  the  sense  of  '  backbone ' 
spine  is  directly  <  L.  spina.  Hence  spinach,  spin^ 
age,  spinal,  spiny,  spinet,  spinney,  etc.] 
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tot.,  a  stiff  sharp-pointed  process,  containing 
more  or  less  woody  tissue,  and  originating  in 
the  degeneracy  or  modification  of  some  organ. 
Usually  it  is  a  branch  or  the  termination  of  a  stem  or 
branch,  indurated,  leafiess,  and  attenuated  to  a  point,  as 
in  the  hawthorn,  sloe,  pear,  and  honey-locust ;  its  nature 
is  clearly  manifest  by  the  axillary  position,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  it  sometimes  produces  miperfect  leaves  and 
buds.  A  spine  may  also  consist  of  a  modified  leaf  (all 
gradations  being  found  between  merely  spiny-toothed 
leaves  and  leaves  which  are  completely  contracted  into 
simple  or  multiple  spines,  as  in  the  barberry),  or  of  a  per- 
sistent petiole,  as  in  some  Ast/ragali  and  in  Fouquieria,  or 
of  a  modified  stipule,  as  in  the  common  locust.  A  spine 
is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  prickle,  which  is  mere- 
ly a  superficial  outgrowth  from  the  hark.  See  prickle,  1. 
3.  The  backbone;  the  raehis,  spina,  or  spinal 
column  of  a  vertebrate.  The  name  is  due  to  the 
series  of  spinous  processes  of  the  several  vertebne  ^hich 
It  presents,  forming  a  ridge  along  the  middle  of  the  back. 
See  spinal  cdlvmn  (under  spinnl),  and  vertebra,  vertebral. 

3.  A  name  of  some  part  in  various  animals, 
(a)  In  aTmt.,  a  shai-p  process,  point,  or  crest  of  bone ;  a 
spinous  process,  generally  stouter  than  a  styloid  process : 
as,  the  ^ne  of  the  ilium,  of  the  ischium,  of  the  scapula, 
of  the  pubis.  See  cuts  under  innominMum  and  shoulder- 
blade.  (6)  In  mwvph.,  a  bony  element,  or  pair  of  bony  ele- 
ments, which  completes  a  segment  of  either  the  neural 
canal  or  the  hemal  canal  of  a  vertebrate  on  the  midline  of 
the  dorsal  or  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  the  ossification 
intervening  dorsad  between  a  pair  of  neurapophyses  or 
ventrad  between  a  pair  of  hemapophyses,  the  former  be- 
ing a  neural  spine,  the  latter  a  hemal  spine.  Thus,  the 
spinous  process  of  a  dorsal  vertebra  is  the  neural  spine  of 
that  vertebra,  and  the  segment  of  the  sternum  with  which 
the  rib  of  that  vertebra  articulates  is  the  hemal  spine  of 
the  same  vertebra.  Owen.  See  cuts  under  dorsal,  cara- 
pace, and  endoskeleton.  (e)  In  ma/rmnal.,  a  modified  hair ; 
a  sharp,  stiff,  hard,  horny  dermal  outgrowth,  as  one  of  the 
quills  of  a  porcupine,  or  of  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog  or 
spiny  ant-eater.  In  many  animals  the  transition  from  soft 
fur  through  harsh  or  bristlypelage  to  spines  isvery  gradual. 
See  cuts  under  Echidnidse,  Erinaeeus,  and  porcupine,  (d) 
In  omith.,  a  spur  or  calcar,  as  of  the  wing  or  foot ;  a  mu- 
cro,  as  of  a  feather.  See  cuts  under  Palamedea,  Rasores, 
and  muermiate.  (e)  In  herpet.,  a  sharp,  prickly  scale  of 
considerable  size ;  a  horn.  See  cuts  under  Cerastes  and 
Phrynosoma.  (/)  In  conch.,  any  considerable  sharp  pro- 
jection of  the  shell.  Such  spines  are  endlessly  modified 
in  size,  shape,  and  site.  Good  examples  are  figured  under 
murex,  scffrpion-sheU,  and  Spondylus.  (g)  In  Crustacea,  any 
considerable  spinous  process  of  the  carapace,  of  the  legs, 
etc.  Such  spines  are  the  rule  with  most  crustaceans. 
The  large  tail-spine  of  some  is  specified  as  the  tdson.  (h) 
In  entom.,  any  comparatively  short  sharp  projection  of 
the  chitinous  body-wall  of  an  insect.  Such  occur  com- 
monly upon  the  larvse  of  Lepidoptera,  upon  the  bodies  of 
many  adult  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Hymen,optera,  and 
upon  the  legs  (principally  upon  the  tibise)  of  these  and 
nearly  all  Orthoptera  and  many  Neuroptera.  The  body- 
spines  of  adult  insects  are  always  of  great  use  in  classifi- 
cation, (i)  In  ichth. :  (1)  A  fin-spine ;  one  of  the  unjointed 
and  unbranched  sharp  bony  rays  of  the  fins,  such  as  those 
the  presence  of  wbich 
gives  name  to  the 
acanthopterygian 
fishes ;  a  spinous  fin- 
ray,  as  distinguished 
from  a  soft  ray.  See 
ro!/i,  7,  and  the  for- 
mula under  raiii(t2,  a. 
(2)  A  spinous  process, 
as  of  an  opercular 
bone.  (3)  The  spinous 
process  of  some  gan- 
oid, placoid,  etc., 
scales.  See  cuts  un- 
der Echinorhimts, 
sand-fish,  scale,  sea- 
raven,  and  shackle- 
joint.    (J)  In  echino- 

derms,  one  of  the  movable  processes  which  beset  the  ex- 
terior, as  of  an  echinus,  and  are  articulated  with  the 
tubercles  of  the  body- wall.  Primary  spines  are  the  large 
ones  forming  continuous  series  along  the  ambulacra,  as 
distinguished  from  less-developed  secondary  and  tertiary 
spines.  Other  spines  are  specified  as  semital.  See  cuts 
under  Cidaris,  Echinometra,  Echinus,  semita,  and  Spatan- 
gus.  (k)  In  general,  some  or  any  hard  sharp  process,  like 
a  spine ;  a  thorn ;  a  prickle :  as,  the  spiTie  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  of  the  lion  or  the  f  er-de-lance. 

4.  In  mach.,  any  longitudinal  vidge ;  a  fin.    E. 

5.  Knight. — 5.  In  lace^mdking,  a  raised  projec- 
tion from  the  cordonnet :  one  of  the  varieties  of 
pinwork ;  especially,  one  of  many  small  points 
that  project  outward  from  the  edge  of  the  lace, 
forming  a  sort  of  fringe. —  6.  The  duramen  or 
heartwood  of  trees :  a  ship-builders'  term.  See 
duramen.— Aasaiax  curvature  of  the  spine.  See 
curvature.— Anterior  superior  spine  of  the  illmn. 
See  spines  of  the  ilium,- Concussion  of  the  spine,  in 
theoretic  strictness,  a  molecular  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord 
too  fine  tor  microscopic  detection,  but  impairing  the  func- 
tions of  the  cord,  and  produced  by  violent  jarring,  as  in  a 
railway  accident:  often  applied,  without  discrimination, 
to  cases  which,  after  an  accident,  exhibit  various  nervous 
or  spinal  symptoms  without  any  manifest  gross  lesion 
which  explains  them.  These  include  cases  of  traumatic 
neurasthenia,  of  heinorrhage  in  the  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes, of  displacement  and  fracture  of  vertebrse,  and  of 
muscular  and  ligamentous  strains.— Ethmoidal  spine, 
a  projection  of  the  sphenoid  bone  for  articulation  with 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid. — Hemal  spine.  See 
def.  3  (6),  and  hemal. —  Interhemal  spine.  See  inUr- 
hemal.— IntemeuTal  spine.  See  intemcuroi.- Lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine.  See  curvature.— niental  ex- 
ternal spine,  the  mental  protuberance  of  the  human 
mandible.— Mental  spines,  the  genial  tubercles.  See 
gemai^.—'Sa.ial,  phaiyngeal,  pleural  spine.   See  the 


a,  6,  c,  spines  (followed  by  soft  rays]  of 
the  dorsal,  ventral,  and  anal  tins  of  an 
acanthopteiygian  tish :  a.  ten  spines ;  b, 
one  spine ;  c,  three  spines. 
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ftdjeetives.— Palatine  spine.  See  (posterior)  naml  mine, 
under  MsnJ.— Posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
See  spines  of  the  afum.— PuMo  spine.  See  below,  and 
jmow!.— Railway  spine,  concussion  of  the  spine  (espe- 
cially in  its  more  vague  sense)  resulting  from  railway  ac- 
cident.—Scapular  spine.  Same  as  spine  of  the  scapula. 
—Sciatic  spine,  the  spine  of  the  ischium.— Semital 
spine.  See  semiiai.- Spine  of  the  ischium,  a  pointed 
triangular  eminence  situated  a  little  below  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  border  ol  the  ischium,  and  separating  the 
lesser  from  the  greater  sacrosciatic  notch.  In  man  the 
pudio  vessels  and  nerve  wind  around  this  spine.— Spine 
Of  the  pubis,  the  pubic  spine,  a  prominent  tubercle 
which  projects  from  the  upper  border  of  the  pubis  about 
an  inch  from  the  symphysis.— Spine  of  the  scapula,  the 
scapular  spine,  in  man  a  prominent  plate  of  bone  sepa- 
rating the  supraspinous  and  intraspiuous  fossse,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  acromion.  — Spine  of  the  sphenoid,  a 
projection  from  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  extending  backward  into  the  angle  between  the 
petrous  and  squamous  divisions  of  the  temporal  bone, 
tklso  called  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.—  Spines  of 
the  ilium,  the  iliac  spines.  In  man  these  are  four  in  num- 
ber :  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest  terminates 
in  the  anterior  superior  spine,  below  which  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  concavity  is  the  anterior  inferior  spine; 
in  a  similar  manner  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  iliac 
crest  terminates  in  the  posterior  superior  spine,  while  be- 
low it  is  the  posterior  inferior  spine,  the  two  being  sepa^ 
rated  by  a  notch.— Spines  of  the  tibia,  a  pair  of  pro- 
cesses between  the  two  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Icnee-joint,  to  which  are 
attached  the  ends  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  cru- 
cial liganients  of  the  joint.— Trochlear  spine,  a  small 
spine-like  projection  upon  the  orbital  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  for  attachment  of  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

spine-armed  (spin'armd),  a.  Armed  with  spines 
or  spiny  processes,  as  a  miirex;  spinigerous. 

spineback  (spln'bak),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Notacanthidx. 

spine-bearer  (spin't)ar"6r),  n.  A  spine-bearing 
caterpillar. 

spine-bearing  (spin'bar"ing),o.  Having  spines; 
spined  or  spiny ;  spinigerous. 

Spinebelly  (spin'bel"i),  n.  A  kind  of  balloon- 
fish,  Tetraodon  lineatus,  more  fully  called  striped 
spinebelhf.    See  cut  under  balloon-flsh. 

spinebill  (spin'bil),  n.  An  Australian  meli- 
phagine  bird,  Acanthorhyndhus  tenuirostris,  for- 
merly called  slender-billed  creeper,  or  another 
of  this  genuS;  A .  superciliosus.  In  both  these  honey- 
eaters  the  bill  IS  slender,  curved,  and  extremely  acute. 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  members  of  the  genus 
Myzomela,  but  present  a  totally  different  pattern  of  color- 
ation. The  first-named  is  widely  distributed  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  Tasmania;  the  second  inhabits  western  and 
southwestern  Australia. 

Spined  (spind),  a.  [<  spine  +  -ed^.'\  1.  Hav- 
ing a  spine  or  spinal  column;  backboned;  ver- 
tebrate.— 2.  Having  spines ;  spinous  or  spiny: 
as,  a  spined  caterpillar;  the  spined  cicadas. — 
Spined  soldier-bug.    See  soldier-bug. 

Spinefoot  (spin'fut),  ».  A  Uzard  of  the  genus 
Acanthodactylus,  as  A.  vulgaris  of  northern 
Africa. 

spinel  (spin'el  or  spi-nel'),  n.  [Also  spinelle, 
espinel;  early  mod.  E.  spinelle;  <  OP.  spinelle, 
espinelU,  F.  spinelle  —  It.  spinella,  spinel;  prob. 
orig.  applied  to  a  mineral  with  spine-shaped 
crystals;  dim.  of  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  spine:  see 
spine.^  1.  A  mineral  of  various  shades  of  red, 
also  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black, 
commonly  occurring  in  isometric  octahedrons. 
It  has  the  hardness  of  fopaz.  Chemically,  it  consists  of 
the  oxids  of  magnesium  and  aluminium,  with  iron  pro- 
toxid  in  some  varieties,  also  chromium  in  the  variety 
picotite.  Clear  and  finely  colored  red  varieties  are 
highly  prized  as  ornamental  stones  in  jewelry.  The  red 
varieties  are  known  as  spinel  ruby  or  iotas  rvby,  while 
those  of  a  dark-green,  brown,  or  black  color,  containing 
iron  protoxid  in  considerable  amount,  are  called  ceylon- 
ite  or  pleonaste.  The  valuable  varieties,  including  the 
spinel  ruby  (see  ruby),  occur  as  rolled  pebbles  in  river- 
channels  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam ;  they  are  often  as- 
sociated with  the  true  ruby  (corundum).  The  spinel 
group  of  minerals  includes  several  species  which  may  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  a  protoxid  and 
a  sesquioxid  (RO-HtaO.^).  Here  belong  gahnlte,  magnet- 
ite, franklinite,  etc.  An  octahedral  habit  characterizes 
them  all. 

There  [in  the  Island  of  Zeilam]  is  also  founde  an  other 
kynde  of  Rubles,  which  wee  oaule  Sj^neUe  and  the  Indians 
Caropus.     E.  Eden,  tr.  of  Antonio  Pigaf  etta  (First  Books 
[on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  264). 

2.  A  bleached  yarn  from  which  the  linen  tape 
called  inkle  is  made.  E.  3.  Knight.— ziao- 
spineL  Same  as  gahnite. 
spineless  (spin'les),  a.  [<  spine  +  -less.']  1. 
Having  no  spine  or  spinal  column;  inverte- 
brate. Hence — 2.  Having  no  backbone,  vigor, 
or  courage;  limp;  weak;  nerveless. — 3.  Hav- 
ing the  backbone  flexible  or  supple. 

A  whole  family  of  Sprites,  consisting  of  a  remarkably 
stout  father  and  three  spineless  sons. 

Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  iv.    (Dames.) 

4.  In  ic7j<fe.,  having  no  fin-spines;  soft-finned; 
anacanthiue;  malacopterous :  as,  the  spineless 
fishes,  OT  Anacanthini Spineless  perch,  a  pirate- 
perch. 
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spinellane  (spi-nel'an),  n.  [<  spinelle  +  -ane.] 
A  blue  variety  of  nosean  occurring  in  small 
crystalline  masses  and  in  minute  crystals,  f  oimd 
near  Andernach  on  the  Khine. 

spinelle  (spi-nel').  »■     See  spinel. 

spine-rayed  (spin'rad),  a.  laichth.,  aeanthop- 
terygian. 

spinescent  (spi-nes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  spinescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  spinescere,  grow  thorny,  <  spina,  a  thorn, 
prickle,  spine :  see  spine.]  1.  In  6o<.,  tending 
to  be  hard  and  thorn-like ;  terminating  in  a  spine 
or  sharp  point;  armed  with  spines  or  thorns; 
spinose. — 2.  In  zool.,  somewhat  spinous  or 
spiny,  as  the  fur  of  an  animal;  very  coarse, 
harsh,  or  stiff,  as  hair ;  spinulous. 

spineti-t  (spin'et),  n.  [<  L.  spinetum,  a  thicket 
of  thorns,  <  spina,  a  thorn,  spine :  see  spine.  Cf . 
OF.  spinat,  F.  dial.  &pinat,  a  thicket  of  thorns; 
and  see  spinney.]  A  small  wood  or  place  where 
briers  and  thorns  grow;  a  spinney. 

A  satyr,  lodged  in  a  little  spinel,  by  which  her  majesty 
and  the  Prince  were  to  come,  .  .  .  advanced  his  head 
above  the  top  of  the  wood.  B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 

spinet^  (spia'et  or  spi-net'), «.  [Formerly  also 
spmnet,  espinette;  =  D.  spinet  =  G.  Sw.  spinett 
=  Dan.  spinet,  <  OF.  espinette,  F.  &pinette  =  Sp. 
Pg.  espineta,  <  It.  spinetta,  a  spinet,  or  pair  of 
virginals  (said  to  be  so  called  because  struck 
with  a  pointed  quill),  <  spinetta,  a  point,  spigot, 
etc.,  dim.  of  spina,  a  thorn,  <  L.  spina,  a  thorn: 
see  spine.]  A  musical  instrument  essentially 
similar  to  the  harpsichord,  but  of  smaller  size 
and  much  lighter  tone.  Also  called  virginal  and 
couched  harp. — Dumb  spinet.  Same  as  manichord. 

spinetail  (spin'tal),  ».  In  ornith. :  (a)  A  pas- 
serine bird  of  the  iaxoilj  Dendrocolaptidse,  hav- 
ing stiff  and  more  or  less  acuminate  tail-fea- 
thers, much  like  a  woodpecker's ;  a  spine-tailed 
or  solerurine  bird.  See  cuts  under  saberbill  and 
Sclerurus.  (b)  A  cypseline  bird  of  the  subf  am- 
ilj ChieturinsB;  aspine-tailedorchseturineswift, 
having  mucronate  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers. 
See  Acanthyllis,  and  cut  under  mucronate.  (c) 
The  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida.  [Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.] 

spine-tailed  (spin'tald),  a.  1.  In  orrdth.:  (a) 
Having  stiff  and  generally  acuminate  tail-fea- 
thers; dendroeolaptine ;  sclerurine.  (6)  Hav- 
ing mucronate  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers ;  ehse- 
turine. — 2.  In  herpet.,  having  the  tail  ending  in 
a  spine,  as  a  serpent.  8eefer-de-lance,  and  cuts 
under  Craspidocephalus  and  Cyclura. — 3.  In  en- 
tom.,  having  the  abdomen  ending  in  a  spine  or 
spines.  The  Scoliidee  are  known  as  spine-tailed  wasps, 
and  the  Sapygidie  have  been  csHleA  parasitic  spine-tailed 
wasps.    See  cut  under  Elis. 

spine-tipped  (spin'tipt)^  a.  In  bot.,  tipped  with 

or  bearing  at  the  extremity  a  spine,  as  the  leaves 

of  agave. 
spin-houset  (spin'hous),  n.    A  place  in  which 

spinning  is  carried  on.    Also  ^mning-house. 

See  the  quotation. 

As  we  returned  we  stepp'd  in  to  see  the  Spin-house,  a 
kind  of  Bridewell,  where  incorrigible  and  lewd  women 
are  kept  in  discipline  and  labour. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  19, 1641. 

spinicerebrate  (spi-ni-ser'f-brat),  a.  [<  L. 
spina,  the  spine,  +  eerebry,m,  the  brain,  -I-  -afei.] 
Having  a  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  cerebrospinal ; 
myelencephalous. 

spinideltoid  (spi-ni-del'toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
spina,  the  spine,  -I-  E.  deltoid.]  I.  a.  Repre- 
senting that  part  of  the  human  deltoid  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  as 
a  muscle ;  pertaining  to  the  spinideltoideus. 
II,.  n.  The  spinideltoideus. 

spinideltoideus  (spi'ni-del-toi'df-us),  n.\  pi. 
spinideltoidei  (_-i).  [Nh. :  see  spinideltoid.]  A 
muscle  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  of  some  ani- 
mals, corresponding  to  the  spinal  or  mesoscapu- 
lar  part  of  the  human  deltoideus:  it  extends 
from  the  mesoscapula  and  metacromion  to  the 
deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus. 

spiniferite  (spi-nif 'e-rit), ».  [<  L.  spinifer,  bear- 
ing spines  (see  spimiferous),  +  4te^.]  A  certain 
minute  organism  beset  with  spines,  occurring  in 
the  Chalk  flints.  Theirrealnatureisunascertained,but 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  gemmules  of  sponges. 

spiniferous  (spi-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  spinifer, 
bearing  spines,  <  spina,  a  thorn,  spine,  +  ferre 
=  E.  hear'-.]  Bearing  or  provided  with  spines ; 
spinous  or  spiny ;  spinigerous. 

spiniform  (spi'ni-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  spina,  a  thorn, 
spine,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
spine  or  thorn ;  spine-Uke.    Hux^y. 

spiniferous  (spi-nij'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  spiniger, 
bearing  thorns  or  spines,  <  L,,^mo,  a  thorn, 


spinner 

spine,  +  gerere,  bear,  carry.]  Bearing  spines, 
as  a  hedgehog ;  spinose ;  aculeate ;  spiniferous. 
—Spinigerous  elytra,  in  entom. ,  elytra  each  oneof  which 
has  an  upright  sutural  process,  the  two  uniting,  when  the 
elytra  are  closed,  to  form  a  large  spiniform  process  on  the 
back,  as  in  certain  phytophagous  beetles. 

Spinigrada  (spi-nig'ra-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  oi  spinigradus :  see  spinigrade.]  An  order 
of  eohinoderms,  composed  of  the  ophiurans  and 
euryaleans,  or  the  brittle-stars  and  gorgon's- 
heads.    Forbes.     [Eare.] 

spinigrade  (spi'ni-grad),  a.  [<  NL.  spinigradus, 
<  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  spine,  +  gradi,  walk,  go: 
see  graded.]  Moving  by  means  of  spines  or 
spinous  processes,  as  an  eohinoderm;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Spinigrada. 

spininess  (spi'ni-nes),  ».  Spiny  character  or 
state,  (a)  Thominess.  (6t)  Slenderness;  slimness; 
lankness. 

The  old  men  resemble  grasshoppers  for  their  cold  and 
bloodless  spininess.    Chapman,  Iliad,  iii.,  Commentarius. 

spinirector  (spi-ni-rek'tor),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
spina,  the  spine,  +  rector  for  NL.  erector,  q.  v.] 
L  a,.  Erecting,  extending,  or  straightening  the 
spine,  or  spinal  column :  noting  the  set  or  series 
of  muscles  of  the  back  of  which  the  erector 
spinas  is  the  basis. 

II,  n.  The  erector  spinse.  (See  erector.)  It 
corresponds  to  the  so-called  fourth  layer  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  in  human  anatomy.  Coiws 
and  Shute,  1887. 

spinispicule  (spl-ni-spik'ul),  n.  [<  L.  spina,  a 
spine,  +  E.  spicule.]  A  spiny  sponge-spioule; 
a  spiraster. 

spinispirula  (spi-ni-spir'§-la),  n. ;  pi.  spinispi- 
rulse  (-le).  [NL.,  <  L.  spina,  a  spine,  +  spirti- 
la,  a  small  twisted  cake,  dim.  of  spira,  a  coil, 
spire:  see  spire^.]  A  spiny sigmaspire ;  a  sig- 
moid microsclere  or  flesh-spicule  provided  with 
spines.    Also  called  spiraster.    Sollas. 

spinispirular  (spi-ni-spir'o-lar),  a.  [<  spini- 
spirula +  -arS.]  Spiny  and  slightly  spiral,  as 
a  sponge-spioule;  having  the  character  of  a 
spinispirula.    Sollas. 

spinispirulate  (spi-ni-spir'o-lat),  a.  [<  spini- 
spirula +  -ate^.]    Same  as  spinispirular. 

spinitis  (spi-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  spina,  the 
spine,  -^  -4.tis.]  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes,  in  the  horse  and  other  do- 
mestic quadrupeds. 

spinitrapezins  (spi"ni-tra-pe'zi-us),  n. ;  pi.  spi- 
nitrapezii  (-i).  [NL.,  <  L.  spina,  the  spine,  + 
NL.  Iirapeeius.]  The  spinal  as  distinguished 
from  the  cranial  part  of  the  trapezius  muscle, 
forming  in  some  animals  a  nearly  distinct  mus- 
cle. 

spink^  (spingk),  n.  [<  MB.  ^pmk,  spynk,  spynke 
=  Sw.  dial,  spinlc,  also  spikke,  spehlce,  a  sparrow 
(gull-spink,  a  goldfinch),  =  Norw.  spiMce  (for 
*sx>inke),  a  sparrow  or  other  small  birdj  cf.  Gr. 
mriyyog,  also  awi^a,  a  finch  (<  avl^eiv,  chirp);  An 
imitative  name,  like  the  equiv.  pinlfi,  finchK] 
The  chaffinch,  Fringilla  cwlebs.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  spink  chants  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

W.  Earte. 

spink^  (spingk),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  prob.  in 
part  a  var.  of  pin}(^.]  The  primrose.  Primula 
veris;  also,  the  lady's-smoek,  Cardamine  pra- 
tensis  (also  bog-spinks),  and  some  other  plants. 
[Scotland.] 

spinnaker  (spin'a-k6r),  n.  [Said  to  be  <  spin, 
m  sense  of '  go  raipidly.']  A  jib-headed  racing- 
sail  carried  by  yachts,  set,  when  running  before 
the  wind,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  mainsail. 

spinnel  (spin'el),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  spin- 
dle. 

spinner!  (spin'er),  n.  [<  ME.  spinnere,  spynner, 
spinnare  (=  D.  G.  spinner  =  Sw.  spinnare  =  Dan. 
spinder);<spin  +  -er\  Ct.  spider.]  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  spins,  in  any  sense ;  one  skilled  in 
spinning,  (a)  A  workman  who  gives  shape  to  vessels  of 
thin  metal  by  means  of  a  turning-lathe.  See  spin,  ».  *.,  8. 
(6)  in  woolen-manuf.,  any  thread-spinning  machine;  a 
.drawing  and  twisting  machine  for  making  woolen  threads, 
(c)  A  trawling  fish-hook  fitted  with  wings  to  make  it  revolve 
m  the  water ;  a  propeller  spoon-bait,  (d)  In  hat-manuf., 
a  machine  for-flnishing  the  exterior  of  a  hat.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  oval  table  with  a  face  corresponding  to  the  curve 
of  the  hat-brim. 
2.  A  spider;  especially,  a  spinning-spider. 

As  if  thou  hadst  borrowed  legs  of  a  mlnner  and  a  voice 
of  a  cricket.  jB.  Jomon,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 


3.  See  the  quotation.     [Eng.] 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  daddy  longlegs  is  ever  called 

gin  spinner  " ;  but  Jenny  Spinner  is  certainly  the  name 

of  a  very  dillerent  insect,  viz.  the  metamorphosis  of  the 

iron-blue  dun,which,  according  to Eor  aid's  nomenclature, 

is  an  ephemera  of  the  genus  Cloe. 

JIT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  168. 


spinner 
-5.  The  night-jar  or  night- 


aotly  like  band-spinning,  except  that  a  large  number  of 
rovings  are  operated  upon  instead  of  a  single  one. 

spinning-machine  (spin'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  1. 
Any  machine  for  spiiming;  a  mule:  a  spinner. 
Specifically — 2.  An  apparatus  which  spins  con- 
tinuously, as  distinguished  from  the  intermit- 
tent action  of  the  mule.    E.  B.  Knight. 

Amillorfac- 


4.  A  spinneret, 

churr,  Caprimulgus  europseus}  from  its  cries, 
■which  may  be  likened  to  the  noise  of  a  spin- 
ning-wheel. See  cut  under  nightjar.  Also 
wheel-hird.  Compare  reeler  in  like  use  for  an- 
other bird.  [Wexford,  Ireland.] —Ring-and- 
traveler  spinner.    Same  as  ring-frame. 

spinneret,  «■     [ME.  spynner;  origin  obscure.] 
A  kind  of  boat. 

As  on  Monday  next  after  May  day  there  come  tydyngs 
to  London,  that  on  Thorsday  before  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  spinning-mill  (spin'ing-mil),  n. 
come  unto  the  ooates  of  Kent  follnere  slower  with  his  ij.     tQ^y  ^jfgre  thread  is  spun, 
shepes  andalitel  inij/nner;  the  qweche  mj/»>t«rhe  sente        .  ■'  .  ..     ,     .    ,.  ^       -.s  .  .. 

with  certeyn  letters  to  certeyn  of  his  trusMd  men.  Spmning-mite  (spin  mg-mit),  n.     Any  mite  or 

Paston  Letters,  1. 124.     aoarid  of  the  family  TetraonycmdsB ;    a  red- 

spinneret  (spin'6r-et),  n.     [<  spmner^  +  -ei.]     spider.  ,     .   ,.      «  ,,       , 

A  part  or  organ  concerned  in  the  spinning  of  ^Pi^'''^?f;;?^£^^,,i^^l?^£„fS  wTi  "' 
silk,  gossamer,  or  cobweb,  as  of  a  silkworm    """  ""  o«,^o,.o  ,-,=    ■„  -k^qot^d  ^  ■„, 

or  spider.     Speoifloally— (a)  One  of  the  mammlllse  of 

the  arachnidium  of  a  slider ;  one  of  the  four,  six,  or  eight 

little  conical  or  nipple-like  processes  under  a  spider's  abdo- 
men and  near  its  end,  through  which  the  viscid  secretion 

of  the  arachnidial  glands  is  spun  out  into  threads  of  silk. 

Some  of  the  spinnerets  are  three-jointed.    See  arachnid- 

ium.    (b)  One  of  the  tubules  of  the  labium  of  certain 

caterpillars,  as  silkworms,  through  which  silk  is  spun 

out  of  the  secretion  of  glands  connected  with  the  mouth- 
parts.     See  eericterium.     (e)  One  of  the  tubules  of  the 

anal  segment  of  certain  coleopterous  larvse,  as  in  the  first 

larval  stage  (trlungulin)  of  some  blister-beetles  (Melcndm), 

through  which  a  little  silk  is  spun.   See  cut  under  Sitaris. 

(d)  A  like  organ  of  any  other  insect. 
spinnerular  (spi-ner'o-lar),  a.     [<  spmnerule 

+  -ar^.2     Entering  into  the  formation  of  a 

spinneret,  as  a  tubule;   of   or  pertaining  to 

spinnerules.     -,,.-,  spinning-wheel  (spin'ing-hwel),ra."  Amachine 

spinnerule  (spin'er-ol),  n.     [<  spnmer^  +  -wte.]    for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  into  threads 

One  of  the  several  individual  tubules  which    -     -       - 
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means  of  which  the  operator  is  enabled  to  clasp  and  draw  blance  to  that  singularity  of  a  surface  termed  the  cuepidaX 

out  all  the  rovings  simultaneously  during  the  operation  airm. 

of  twisting,  and  to  feed  the  twisted  threads  to  the  spindles  spinode-torse  (spi'nod-t&rs),  ».     That  torse  of 

when  wlndingon-the  whole  operation  being  almost  ex-  ^-^^-^  ^  spinode-eurve  is  the  edge  of  regres- 


sion. It  is  the  envelop  of  tangent-planes  to  a 
surface  intersecting  it  in  curves  having  spi- 
uodes. 

spinose  (spi'nos),  a.  [<  L.  spinosus,  full  of 
thorns:  seespinoM*.]  Full  of  spines ;  spinous; 
spinigerous  or  spinif erous ;  armed  with  spines 
or  thorns ;  of  a  spiny  character :  as,  a  spinose 
leaf  I  a  spinose  stem— splnoae  maxUlis,  in  entom., 
maxillae  armed  with  spines  at  the  apex,  as  in  the  dragon- 
fly. 

spinosely  (spi'nos-li),  ad/u.  In  hot. ,  in  a  spinose 
manner. 

spinosity  (spi-nos'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  spinosities  (-tiz). 
[<  L.  spmosita(it-)s,  thominess,  <  spinosus, 
thorny,  spiny:  see  ^imous."]  1.  The  state  of 
being  spinous  or  spinose;  rough,  spinous,  or 
thorny  character  or  quality ;  thominess :  liter- 
ally or  figuratively. 

The  part  of  Human  Philosophy  which  is  national  .  .  . 
seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtilty  and  spinosity. 

Bacori,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

2.  A  thorny  part  or  thing ;  something  thorny 
,    .  . ,  .  or  crabbed, 

or  araneid,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  spinous  (sm'nus),  a.     [=  F.  epineim  =  Sp.  es- 
araohnidan,  whether  it  actually  spins  or  not.       pinoso  =  Pg.  espinhoso  =  It.  spimoso,  <  L.  spi- 


The  or- 
gan or  apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  spider 
or  caterpillar  spins  silk;  an  arachnidium,  as  of 
a  spider.    See  cut  under  arachnidium,. 

spinning-roller  (spin'ing-r6"ler),  ».  One  of 
the  iron  wheels,  covered  with  various  materi- 
als— as  rubber,  vulcanite,  paper,  or  felt — run- 
ning in  pairs  in  the  drawing  mechanism  of  a 
s;pinning-maohine. 

spinning-spider  (spin'ing-spi"d6r),  re.  A  spider 
which  spins  cobwebs ;  specifically,  a  true  spider 


spinning-wart  (spin'ing-w&rt),  n.  A  spinner- 
et; one  of  the  papillae  or  mammiUEe  out  of  which 
a  spider  spins  silk.  See  cut  under  arachnidium. 
Gegenbaw,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  291, 


collectively  form  the  spinneret  of  a  spider 
spinnery  (spin'6r-i),  n.;    pi.  spinneries  (-iz). 
[=  D.  spinnery,  a  spinning-house,  =  Gr.  spinne- 
ret =  Sw.  spinneri  =  Dan.  spinderi,  spinning, 
spinning-house ;  as  spin  +  -ery.']    A  spinning- 
mUl.    Imp.  Diet. 
spinnett,  n.    See  spimef^. 
spinney,  spinny^  (spin'i),  n.    [<  ME.  *spmeye, 
spenne,  <  OF.  espinaye,  espinoye,  espinoie,  F.  ipi- 
naie,  a  thicket,  grove,  a  thorny  plot,  <  L.  spine- 
turn,  a  thicket  of  thorns,  <  spina,  a  thorn:  see 
spine.   Cf .  spinet^.]    A  small  wood  with  under- 
growth; a  clump  of  trees  or  shrubs;  a  small 
grove  or  shrubbery. 

As  he  sprent  ouer  a  spenni,  to  spye  the  schrewe. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1896. 
A  land  .  .  .  covered  with  fine  hedgerow  timber,  with 
here  and  there  a  nice  little  gorse  or  spinney. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  1. 

spinning  (spin'ing),   n.      [<   ME.  spynnynge; 

verbal  n.  of  spin,  v.']    1.  The  act  of  one  who 

spins. — 2.  The  process  of  giving  shape  to  ves- 
sels of  thin  metal  by  means  of  a  turning-lathe. 
spinning-frame  (spin'ing-fram)jre.   Amachine 

by  whiati  cotton  thread  was  twisted  hard  and 

firm,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  warp  of 

cotton  cloth:  the  invention  of  Eichard  Ark- 

wright.     E.  M.  Knight. 
spinning-head   (spin'ing-hed),  n.     An    early 

form  of  spinning-machine  in  which  the  draw- 
ing and  twisting  mechanisms  are  combined  in 

one  head. 
spinning-housef  (spin'ing-hous),  n.    Same  as 

spin-house.  spinney. 

spinning-jack  (spin'ing-jak),  n.     In  cotton-  spinnyt.a-.LAp- 

manuf.,  a  device  for  twisting  and  winding  a    par.    an    irreg, 

sliver  as  it  comes  from  the  drawing-rollers.   It 

is  placed  In  the  can,  in  which  it  rotates,  the 

sliver  being  wound  on  a  bobbin.    E.  H. 
spinning-ifiTinv  CsDin'ine-ien"!'),  re.     A 


"by  hand,    it  consists  of  a  wheel,  band,  and  spindle,  and 


Spinning-wheel  for  Wool. 
a,  bench :  5,  *'.  standards ;  c,  drivingr  band-wheel  with  flat  rim, 
turned  by  the  peg  A  held  in  the  right  hand  of  the  spinner ;  rf,  cord- 
band,  crossed  at  e  and  driving  the  speed-pulley/",-  ^,  cord-band  un- 
parting  motion  to  the  spindle  A  /  »",  thread  in  process  of  spinnmg- 

is  driven  by  foot  or  by  hand.  Before  the  introduction  of 
machinery  for  spinning  there  were  two  kinds  of  spinning- 
wheels  in  common 


use— tl 
for  spinning  wool 
and  cotton,  and 
the  small  or  Saxon, 
wheel  for  spinning 
flax.  The  girdle- 
wheel  was  a  spin- 
ning-wheel for- 
merly in  use,  small 
enough  to  be  fas- 
tened to  a  girdle- 
or  apron-string,  and 
used  while  standing 
or  walking  about. 

spinnyi,  re.   See 


spin- 


ning-machine. Invented  by  James  Halgreaves 


var.  of  spiny,  3, 
or  of  spindly.] 
Thin;  slender; 
slim;  lank. 

They  plow  it  early  in  the  year,  and  then  there  will  come 
some  spinny  grass  that  will  keep  it  from  scalding. 


nosus,  full  of  thorns,  thorny,  spiny,  <  spina,  a 
thorn,  spine:  see  spine."]  1.  In  zool.  and  anat. : 
(a)  Having  spines;  spiny;  spinigerous  or  spi- 
nif erous.  (6)  Shaped  like  a  spine  ;  spinif  orm; 
having  the  character  of  a  spine ;  sharp  or  point- 
ed: as,  a  spinous  process  of  bone.    See  spinose. 

—  2.  In  hot.,  same  as  spinose Spinous  foramen, 

the  foramen  spinosum  of  wie  sphenoid.  See  under /ora- 
««».— Spinous  process  of  a  vertebra,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  most  vertebras,  usually  autogenous,  or  having 
its  own  center  of  ossification,  forming  a  process,  point,  or 
plate  of  bone  where  the  lateral  halves  of  the  neural  arch, 
or  neurapophyses,  come  together  behind  (in  man)  or  above 
the  neural  arch ;  a  neural  spine.  See  cuts  under  axis,  cer- 
vical, dor  sat,  hypapophyeis,  lumbar,  and  vertebra. — Spi- 
nous process  of  the  sphenoid.  See  spine  of  the  sphe- 
noid, under  spine.— Spinous  rat,  a  spiny  rat,  in  any  sense. 
— Spinous  shark.  See  sharks,  and  EcMnarhinus  (with 
cut). — Spinous  spider-crah,  Maia  squinado,  the  com- 
mon spider-crab. 

spinous-radiate  (spi"nus-ra'di-at),  a.  In  ere- 
tom.,  rayed  or  encircled  with  spines. 
Spinozism  (spi-no'zizm),  re.  [<  Spinoza  (see 
def.)  +  -4sm.i  The  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
Baruch  (afterward  Benedict)  de  Spinoza  (1632- 
1677),  a  Spanish  Jew,  bom  at  Amsterdam.  Spi- 
noza's chief  work,  the  "Ethics,"  is  an  exposition  of  the  idea 
of  the  absolute,  witlx  a  monistic  theory  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  mind  and  matter,  and  applications  to  the 
philosophy  of  living.  It  is  an  excessively  abstruse  doc- 
trine, much  misunderstood,  and  too  complicated  for  brief 
exposition.  The  style  of  the  book,  an  imitation  of  Euclid's 
"Elements,"  is  calculated  to  repel  the  mathematician  and 
logician,  and  to  carry  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader 
away  from  tlie  real  meaning,  while  conveying  a  completely 
false  notion  of  the  mode  of  thinking.  Yet,  while  the  form 
is  pseudomathematical,  the  thought  itself  is  truly  mathe- 
matical. The  main  principle  is,  indeed,  an  anticipation 
in  a  generalized  form  of  the  modem  geometrical  concep- 
tion of  the  absolute,  especially  as  this  appears  in  the  hy- 
perbolic geometry,  where  the  point  and  plane  manifolds 
have  a  correspondence  similar  to  that  between  Spinoza's 
worlds  of  extension  and  thought.  Spinoza  is  described  as 
a  pantheist ;  he  identifies  God  and  Nature,  but  does  not 
mean  by  Nature  what  is  ordinarily  meant.  Somesayingsof 
Spinoza  are  frequently  quoted  in  literature.  One  of  these 
is  omnis  determinatio  est  negatio, "  all  specification  involves 
exclusion  " ;  another  is  that  matters  must  be  considered 
sub  specie  getemitc^,  "under  their  essential  aspects." 

'f  Spinozist  (spi-no'  zist),  re.     [<  Spinoza  -^■  -ist.J 

'    A  follower  of  Spinoza. 


is  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  operator. 


Spinning-wheel  for  Flax- 
a,  bench  or  stool ;  d,  standards  J  c,  driv- 
ing band-wheel  grooved  in  its  perimeter ;  rf, 
treadle ;  e,  rod  which  connects  treadle  with 

Sfntiir'rS&rrAtSS^hfch'Sfe  Spinozistic  (spj-no-zis'tik)  a.    l<  Spmomt  + 

(iw»  to  be  spun  is  placed,  and  which  in  use    -jc.]    Of,  pertaining  to.  Or  Characteristic  01  opi- 

.,.  =. .,.. ,...  ,,.„.,  „,..,-  „„,„,or  ^^^^  ^^  j^.g  followers :  as,  the  Spinozistic  school; 

Spimozistic  pantheism. 

spinster  (spin'stfer),  re.  [<  ME.  spinster,  spyvr- 
stare,  spinnestere,  spynnester  (=  J),  spinster), yriih. 
suffix  -estre  (E.  -ster),  <  AS.  spinnan,  spin :  see 
spire.]  1.  A  woman  who  spins;  by  extension, 
any  person  who  spins;  a  spinner. 

My  wif  was  a  webbe  and  wollen  oloth  made. 
Hu  spak  to  the  spynnesters  to  spynnen  hit  oute. 

Piers  Plovrman  (C),  vii.  222. 
The  silkworm  is 


Hargreaves's  Original  Spinning-jenny. 
6,  frames  supporting  spindles;  c,  drum  driven  by  the 


a,  frame;   *,  frames  supp- ^  -.- ■—-.:-    y.        ,r       , 

band  e  from  the  band-wheel/;  and  carrying  separate  bands  (not  shown) 

which  separately  drive  each  spmdle  i  d,  fluted  wooden  clasp  which      .— •-  ■—  "    '_  ,  ,.„„■,    „        a  oinOTilorif^r 

travels  on  wheels  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  in  which  the  rovings  gpinode-CUrVe  (spi  nod-kerv),  re.     A  Singularity 

are  arranged  in  due  order.  *^-  ->  _  ^-.j.^ 4«    «    1. 


in  1767,  which  was  the  first  to  operate  upon  more 
than  one  thread,  it  has  a  series  of  vertical  spindles, 
each  of  which  is  supplied  with  roving  from  a  separate 
spool,  and  has  a  clasping  and  traversing  mechanism  by 


spinode  (spi'nod), ».  [<  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  spine, 
+  nodm,  a  knot.]  In  geom.,  a  stationary  point 
or  cusp  on  a  curve,  a  spinode  may  be  conceived  as 
resulting  from  the  vanishing  of  the  angle  at  a  node  be- 
tween the  two  branches,  the  length  of  arc  between  them 
being  reduced  to  zero,  just  as  an  inflection  maybe  regarded 
as  resulting  from  the  vanishing  of  the  interval  between 
the  two  points  of  tangency  of  a  bitangent,  the  total  curva- 
ture between  them  at  the  same  time  vanishing.  But  this 
view  in  the  latter  case  includes  all  the  points  of  the  in- 
flectional tangent  as  points  of  the  curve,  and  in  the  former 
caSe  includes  all  lines  through  the  spinode  as  tangents. 
For  this  reason  the  spinode,  like  the  inflection,  is  reck- 
oned as  a  distinct  kind  of  singularity.  A  curve  cannot, 
while  remaining  real,  change  continuously  froni  having  a 
crunode  to  having  an  acnode  without  passing  through  a 
form  in  which  it  has  a  spinode. 


of  a  surface  consisting  in  a  locus  of  pomts 
where  tangent-planes  to  the  curve  intersect  it 
in  curves  having  spinodes  at  those  points.  The 
spinode-curve  on  a  real  surface  is  the  boundary  between  a 
synclastic  and  an  anticlastic  region.    It  bears  no  resem- 


Only  man's  spinster. 

Randolph,  Muses'  Looking-Glass,  iv.  1. 
Let  the  three  housewifely  spinsters  of  destiny  rather 
curtail  the  thread  of  thy  life. 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  83. 

2.  .An  unmarried  woman  (so  called  because  she 
was  supposed  to  occupy  herself  with  spinning) : 
the  legal  designation  in  England  of  all  unmar- 
ried women  from  a  viscount's  daughter  down- 
ward ;  popularly,  an  elderly  unmarried  woman ; 
an  "old  maid":  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

I,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esquire,  of  Blank  place,  refuse 
you,  Constantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at  all. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  t.  1. 


spinster 

0,  that  I  should  live  to  hear  myself  called  Spinster! 

Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  v.  1. 
Here  the  spineter  aunt  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  be- 
came senseless.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  x. 

St.  A  woman  of  an  evil  life  or  character:  so 
called  from  being  forced  to  spin  in  the  house 
of  correction.    See  spirtr-hottse. 

We  are  no  ^nsters;  nor,  if  you  look  upon  us, 
So  wretched  as  you  take  us. 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Prophetess,  lit  1. 

Spinsterdom  (spin'st&r-dmn),  n.  [<  spinster  + 
-dom.']  Spinsters  or  "old  maids"  collectively. 
G.  Meredith,  Manfred,  ii.  2.     [Kare.] 

spinsterhood  (spin'ster-hud),  n.  [<  spinster  + 
-hood.l  Thestateof  being  a  spinster;  unmar- 
ried life  or  state. 

spinstership  (spin'st6r-ship),  n.  [<  spinster  + 
-ship.']    Spmsterhood.    Southey. 

spinstress  (spin'stres),  n.  [<  spinster  +  -ess.] 
A.  woman  who  spins,  or  whose  occupation  is 
spinning;  a  spinster. 

Let  meaner  souls  by  virtue  be  cajoled, 

As  the  good  Orecian  spinstress  [Penelope]  was  of  old. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  10.    (Davies.) 

spinstryt  (spin'stri),  n.    [<  spinster  +  -yS  (cf. 

-efy).]    The  work  or  occupation  of  spinning; 

spinning. 

What  new  decency  can  be  added  to  this  your  spinstiry  f 

Milton,  Church-Oovemment,  ii.  2. 

spintext  (spin'tekst),  re.  [<  spin,  v.,  +  obj. 
text.]  One  who  spins  out  long  dreary  discourses ; 
a  prosy  preacher. 

The  race  of  formal  spintexts  and  solemn  saygraces  is 
nearly  extinct.  V.  Knox,  Winter  Evenings,  Ix. 

spinthere  (spin'ther),  n.     [=  p.  spinthere,  <  Gr. 

airivB^p,  a  spark.]    A  greenish-gray  variety  of 

s;phene  or  titanite. 
spintryt  (spin'tri),  n.    [<  L.  spintria,  sphintria, 

a  male  prostitute.]  A  male  prostitute.  [Rare.] 

Kavished  hence,  like  captives,  and,  in  sight 
Of  their  most  grieved  parents,  dealt  away 
Unto  his  spirUries,  sellaries,  and  slaves. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  6. 

Bpinula  (spin'ii-la),  n. ;  pi.  spinulie  (-le).  [NL., 
<  L.  spi/nula,  dim.  of  spina,  a  spine :  see  spine.] 
In  entom.,  a  minute  spine  or  hook.  Specifically— 
(a)  One  of  the  little  hooks  bordering  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  lower  wing  in  most  Symenoptera:  same  as  hamulus, 
1  (d).    Q>)  One  of  the  bristles  forming  the  strigilis. 

spinulate  (spin'u-lat),  a.    [<  sipinula  +  -ate\] 

In  0odl,  covered' with  little  spines Spinulate 

bairB,  hairs  emitting  minute  rigid  branches  or  spinules : 
such  hairs  cover  many  lepidopterous  insects. 

spinulated  (spin'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  spinulate  + 
-ed'^.]    Same  as  spinulate. 

spinule  (spin'ul),  n.  [<  L.  spinula,  dim.  of 
spina,  a  thorn,  spine:  see  spi/ne.]  A  small 
spine ;  a  spicule. 

spinulescent  (spin-u-les'ent),  a.  [<  spimule  + 
-escent.]  In  iot.,  producing  diminutive  spines ; 
somewhat  spiny  or  thorny. 

^inuliferous  (spin-u-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  spv- 
nula,  a  spinule,  +  ferre  =  B.  iear^.]  In  iot., 
same  as  spinulose. 

spinulose  (spin'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  spimClosus: 
see  spinulous.]  In  iot.  and  zool.,  furnished 
with  spinules  or  diminutive  spines. 

I  have  never  seen  any  prominent  spine  upon  the  poste- 
rior elevation,  though  It  is  sometimes  minutely  spimdose. 
Hvaley,  Crayfish,  p.  234. 

spinulous  (spin'u-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  spinulosus,  < 
L.  spinula,  a  spinule:  see  spinule.]  Same  as 
spinulose. 

spinus  (spi'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gtr.  awivog,  a  bird  of 
the  finch  kind;  cf.  spink.]  If.  An  old  name  of 
some  small  bird  which  feeds  on  seeds,  as  a  this- 
tle-bird, linnet,  siskin,  or  bunting.  Hence — 2. 
[cap.]  A  genus  of  thistle-birds  named  by  Koch 
in  1816,  containing  the  linnet,  the  siskin  or 
aberdevine,  the  goldfinch,  the  redpoll,  and 
others,  both  of  Surope  and  of  America,  in  pres- 
ent usage,  the  siskin  is  Spinus  spinus,  the  pine-flnch  is 
S.pinus,  the  goldfinch  of  Europe  is  S.  ea/rduelis,  that  of 
America  is  5.  tristis,  etc.  The  name  wavers  in  implication, 
and  is  more  or  less  inexactly  synonymous  with  several 
others,  as  AcarUhis,  Carduelis,  Chrysomitiis,  Astragalinus, 
^aiothus,  Linaria,  Mnota,  etc.  See  cuts  under  sisHn  and 
goidfincli. 

spiny  (spi'ni),  a.     [<  spine  +  -^i.]     1.  Hav- 
ing thorns  or  spines;  full  of  spines;  thorny; 
pnckly. — 2.  Figuratively,  thorny;  perplexed; 
difficult;  troublesome. 
The  spiny  desarts  of  scholastick  philosophy. 

Warburton,  On  Prophecy,  p.  61.    (Latham.) 

Sf.  Thin;  slim;  slender. 

As  in  well-grown  woods,  on  trees,  cold  spiny  grasshoppers 
Sit  chirping  Chapman,  Iliad,  iiL  161. 

Faith,  thou  art  such  a  spiny  bald-rib,  all  the  mistresses 
in  the  town  will  never  get  thee  up. 

Middle^  Mayor  of  Queenborongh,  ili.  3. 
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Spiny  calamaiT,  a  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Aeamtho- 
teuthis.  P.  P.  Corperrfer.— Spiny  crab,  a  crab  whose 
carapace  is  spiny,  or  has  spinous  processes;  a  spider-crab 
or  maioid.  See  cut  under  OxyrhyneJia.—  Spiiy  flBh,  a 
spiny-finned  or  acanthopterygian  fish. — Spmy  lobster. 
See  lobster.—  Spiny  rat,  one  of  sundry  small  rat-like  ro- 
dents whose  pelage  is  more  or  less  spiny,  (a)  One  of 
the  South  American  species  of  EcMmys  and  Loncheres  or 
Nelomys.  See  cut  under  Echimys.  (6)  One  of  several 
pouched  rats  of  the  genus  Heteromye. 

spiny-eel  (spi'ni-el),  n.    See  Mastaeembelidse. 

spiny-finned  (spi'ni-find),  a.  In  ichth.,  having 
spinous  fin-rays;  spine-finned;  acanthoptery- 
gious. 

spiny-skinned(spi'ni-sMnd),  a.  Echinoderma- 
tous. 

spionf  (spi'on),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  spyon; 
=  D.  G.  SwV  Dan.  spion,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  espion, 
a  spy:  see  spy.    Cf .  espionage.]    A  spy. 

Captains  of  the  Spyons. 
Beywood,  Four  Prentises  of  I/ondon  (Works,  1874,  II.  242)., 

spirt,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  meer^. 

spira  (spi'ra),  n.;  pi.  spirse  (-re).  [L.,  the  base 
of  a  column,  a  spire:  see  spire^.]  In  areh.,  the 
moldings  at  the  base  of  a  column;  a  torus. 
Such  a  molding  o^  moldings  are  not  present  m  the  Greek 
Doric  order  of  architecture,  but  the  feature  is  constant  in 
all  varieties  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  See  cuts  under 
tasel,  3. 

spirablet  (spir'a-lil),  a.  [<  L.  ^iraUUs,  that  may 
be  breathed,  respirable,<spirore, breathe,  blow: 
see  spireS.]  Capable  of  being  breathed;  re- 
spirable. 

The  spiralble  odor  and  pestilent  steame  ascending  from 
it  put  him  out  of  his  bias  of  congruity. 

2fashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  TI.  173).    (Davies.) 

spiracle  (spir'  or  spir'a-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  spyrdkle, 
<  OP.  spiracle,  vemacularly  spvrail,  espi/rail  = 
It.  ^iracolo,  <  L.  spiraoulum,  a  breathing-hole, 
air-hole,  <  spirare,  breathe:  see  spire^.]  1.  An 
aperture  or  orifice. 
And  after  XL  dayes  this  spiracle 

Is  uppe  to  close,  and  whenne  the  [you]  list,  it  [the  wine] 
orinke.        Palladim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  202. 

3.  In  eool.,  an  aperture,  orifice,  or  vent  through 
which  air,  vapor,  or  water  passes  in  the  act  of 
respiration;  a  breathing-hole;  a  spiraculum:  ap- 
plied to  many  different  formations.  Specifically 
—  (a)  In  Mammalia,  the  nostril  or  blow-hole  of  a  cetacean, 
as  the  whale,  porpoise,  etc. ,  through  wliich  air,  mixed  with 
spray  or  water,  is  expelled.  (6)  In  ichth. :  (1)  An  aperture 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  head,  in  front  of  the  suspensorium 
of  the  lower  jaw,  observed  in  many  fishes,  as  selachians 
and  ganoids.  This  is  the  external  opening  of  the  hyoman- 
dibular  cleft,  or  persistent  first  postoral  visceral  cleft,  of  the 
embryo.  (2)  The  single  nostril  of  the  monorhine  verte- 
brates, or  myzonts — the  lampreys  and  hags,  (c)  In  entom., 
a  breathing-hole ;  the  external  orifice  of  one  of  the  trachess 
or  windpipes  of  an  arachnidan  or  niyriapod,  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  body.  In  true  insects  (Hexapoda)  the  spiracles 
are  typically  twenty-two  in  number,  a  pair  (one  on  each 
side)  for  each  of  the  three  thoracic  segments,  and  for  each 
of  the  anterior  eight  abdominal  segmento ;  but  they  are 
almost  always  lacking  on  some  one  or  more  of  these.  They 
are  either  simple  openings  into  the  respiratory  system,  or 
are  provided  with  valves,  sieves,  or  fringes  of  hair  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  particles.    See  cut  under  Systaechus. 

spiracula^,  n.    Plural  of  spiraculwn. 

spiracula'-^  (spi-rak'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  spiraculsB(-\e). 
[NL. :  see  spiracle.]  In  entom.,  same  as  spiracU. 

spiracular  (sjji-rak'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  spi- 
raculum-i- -ar'^.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  spiracle,  breathing-hole,  or  blow-hole. —  2. 
Pitted  for  or  permitting  respiration,  as  a  spira- 
cle ;  respiratory —  spiracular  arch,  in  ichth. ,  one  of 
the  visceral  arches  of  some  fishes,  between  the  mandi1>ular 
and  hyomandibular  arches,  in  special  relation  with  the 
spiracular  cleft  and  spiracle. — Spiracular  (deft,  in  ichth., 
the  hyomandibular  cleft:  so  called  from  its  relations  to 
the  spiracle  in  certain  fishes,  as  all  selachians  and  various 
ganoids.  See  spHrade,  2  (6)  (1).— Spiracular  gill,  a 
fidse  gill,  or  pseudobranch.— Spiracular  respiration, 
a  breathing  through  spiracles,  as  in  the  tracheal  respira- 
tion of  many  insects. 

II.  n.  A  small  bone  or  cartilage  in  special 
relation  with  the  spiracle  of  some  fishes. 

A  series  of  small  ossicles,  of  which  two  may  be  distin- 
guished as  epiraadars.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIL  648. 

spiraculate  (spi-rak'u-lat),  a.  [<  spiraculum  -{- 
-ate^.]    Provided  with  a  spiracle. 

spiraculiferous  (spi-rak-u-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
spiraculum,  a  breathing-hole,  +  ferre  =  E. 
tear^.]  In  entom.,  bearing  a  spiracle  or  breath- 
ing-pore: said  of  segments  in  which  these  or- 
gans are  visible.  See  cut  under  Systcechus. 
Westwood. 

spiraculiform  (spi-rak'u-li-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  spi- 
raculum, a  breathing-hole,  +  forma,  form.]  In 
e»*om.,  having  the  structure,  form,  or  appear- 
ance of  a  spiracle ;  stigmatif  orm. 

spiraculum  (spi-rak'u-lum),  n.;  pi.  spiracula 
(-la).  [L. :  see  spiracle.]  1.  A  spiracle,  in  any 
sense. — 3.  A  breathing-hole  in  the  aventaUe, 
beaver,  or  mesail  of  a  helmet. 

spirse,  n.    Plural  of  spira. 


spiral 

Spirsa  (spi-re'a),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700), 
<  L.  spiriea,  <  Gr.  aireipaia,  meadow-sweet,  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  follicles,  <  anclpa, 
a  ooD,  spire:  see  spire^.]  1.  A  genus  of  rosa- 
ceous plants,  type  of  the  Spirseeee.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  fruit  commonly  of  five  follicles,  confin- 
ing usual^  numerous  linear  seeds  with  a  membranous 
or  rarely  coriaceous  outer  seed-coat  and  little  or  no 
albumen.  The  fiowers  have  four  or  five  calyx-lobes,  as 
many  rounded  petals,  twenty  to  sixty  filiform  stamens, 
and  a  smooth  or  woolly  fleshy  disk.  The  Himalayan 
S.  pa/rvi/olia  is  an  exception  in  its  solitary  seeds  and 
obconical  calyx.  There  are  about  50  species,  widely 
scattered  through  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  occurring  rarely  on  mountains 
within  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  bearing 
alternate  simple  pinnate  or  ternately  compound  leaves, 
usually  furnished  with  free  or  wing-like  and  united  stip- 
ules. The  small  white,  pink,  or  rose-colored  flowers  form  a 
copious  axillary  or  terminal  inflorescence,  which  is  either 
a  raceme,  cyme,  panicle,  or  corymb,  or  consists,  as  in  S. 
Aruneus,  of  adifluee  panicle  composed  of  numerous  elon- 
gated slender  spikes.  Most  of  the  species  are  highly  orna- 
mental in  flower.  They  are  now  most  commonly  known, 
especially  in  cultivation,  by  the  generic  name  Spiraa. 
Eleven  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  3  of  which  occur  in 
England;  of  these  5.  FUfyiendulaiB  the  dropwort,  and  the 
others,  S.  salicifolia  and  S.  Uhnaria,  are  known  as  meadoa- 
sweet  (the  latter  also  as  meen-qf-the.meadou)S,  which  see). 
Six  species  are  natives  of  the  northeastern  United  States, 
of  which  S.  salidfolia  is  the  most  widely  distributed,  a 
shrub  with  slender 
ascending  spire-like 
branches,  popularly 
known  in  the  west  as 
steeplefmsh,  in  America 
usually  with  white 
flowers,  in  Europe,  Si- 
beria, Mongolia,  and 
Japan  pink  or  rose- 
colored.  It  is  often 
cultivated,  especially  in 
Hussia,  where  a  great 
many  varieties  have 
originated ;  In  Wales  it 
forms  a  large  part  of 
the  hedges.  For  S.  to- 
m£ntosa,  a  similar  pink- 
flowered  eastern  spe- 
cies, see  hardhack;  its 
representative  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  S.  Douff- 
lasU,  with  handsome 
whitened  leaves,  is  one  ^ 
of  the  most  showy  of 
American  shrubs.  For 
S.  lobata,  see  mteenrCif- 
the-prairie,  and  for  S. 
Aruneus,  goafs-beard; 
the  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  omamedtal  plants 
of  eastern  woodland 
borders.  For  5.  hyperi- 
ei^olia,  common  in  cul- 
tivation from  Eurtnie 
and  Siberia,  and  also 
called  Italian  may  and 
St,  Peter's  wreath,  see 
bridal^mreath.  Several 
species  from  Japan  are 
now  abundant  in  orna- 
mental grounds,  as  S.  Japonica  and  its  variety  S.  For- 
tunei,  and  S.  prurafMa,  the  plum-leafed  spiraea,  a  white- 
flowered  shrub  with  handsome  silky  leaves.  S.  Thun- 
bergii  from  Japan  is  much  used  in  parks,  forming  a 
small  diffuse  shrub  2  or  3  feet  high  witii  light  recurving 
branches  whitened  before  the  leaves  with  a  profusion  of 
small  flowers  usually  in  threes  in  the  axils.  Some  Asiatic 
^ecies  with  pinnate  leaves  and  large  terminal  panicles 
of  white  flowers  are  arborescent,  as  S.  eorbifolia,  often 
seen_  as  a  shrub  in  New  England  dooryards,  and  8.  Sam- 
ehatica,  with  the  panicles  very  large,  the  flowers  fragrant 
and  feathery.  The  former  S.  opid^olia,  the  ninebark,  and 
its  variety  aurea,  the  golden  spireea  of  gardens,  are  now 
referred  to  NeUlia,  or  by  some  separated  as  a  genus  Physo- 
carpus.  Many  species  possess  moderate  astringent  or 
tonic  properties ;  the  roots  of  the  British  species  are  so 
used,  and  the  flowers  of  5.  hyperieifolia;  S.  Ulmaria  is 
valuable  also  as  a  diuretic.  S.  tomentosa,  the  principal 
American  medicinal  species,  a  plant  of  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent taste,  is  used  in  New  England  and  also  formerly  by 
the  Indiana  as  a  tonic. 

3.  [I.  c]  (a)  A  plant  of  this  genus.  (6)  The 
white-flowered  shrub  Astilbe  Japonica,  now  ex- 
tensively imported  into  the  tTnited  States  and 
propagated  under  glass,  f  ormingone  of  the  chief 
materials  of  Easter  decorations. 
Spirseese  (spl-re'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Bentham  and 
Hooker,  1865),  <  Spiriea  -I-  -ese.]  A  tribe  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Sosaceee.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  with  bractless  and  commonly  persis- 
tent calyx-lobes,  ten  or  more  stamens,  from  one  to  eight 
superior  carpels,  usually  each  with  two  or  more  pendulous 
ovules,  either  indehiscent  or  ripening  into  follicles,  and 
not  included  within  the  calyx-tube.  It  consists  of  10 
genera,  of  which  Spiriea  is  the  type.  They  are  usually 
shrubs,  all  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  Spireea 
only  is  of  wide  distribution ;  4  others  are  confined  to  Uorth 
America,  of  which  Neviusa  is  found  only  in  Alabama,  and 
Adenastoma  in  California.  Four  or  five  otlier  genera  are 
confined  to  Japan  and  China. 

spirseic  (spi-re'ik),  o.     [<  NL.  Spir^a  -{■  ■4e.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  Spiraea. — 2t. 

Same  as  salicylic. 
spiral  (spi'ral),  a.  and  n.     [<  P.  spiral  =  Sp. 

Pg.  espiral  =  It.  spirale  =  D.  spiraal  =  G.  8w. 

Dan.  spiral,  <  ML.  spiralis,  spiral  (linea  spiralis, 


Flowering  Branch  of  Hardhack 

t,Spirsea  tomentesa). 

a.  Sower;  b,  fruit;  c,  leaf. 


Flat  Spiral  of  an  Ammonite  {^m- 
monites  bifroTts). 


spiral 

a  spiral  line,  a  spiTal),<L.  8pira,a,  coil,  spire:  see 
gpire'^.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spire 
or  coil;  like  a  spire; 
pointed  or  shapea  like 
a  spire. —  2.  Winding 
around  a  fixed  point 
or  center,  and  contin- 
ually receding  from  it, 
like  a  watchspring; 
specifically,  in  conch., 
making  a  number  of 
turns  about  the  col- 
umella or  axis  of  the 
shell;  whorled.  The 
whorls  may  be  In  one  plane, 
producing  the  flat  or  dis- 
coid shell,  or  oftener  wound 
into  a  spire,  resulting  in  the  ordinary  turreted  form.  Com- 
pare cuts  under  PUmorhU  and  Li/mnaat  and  see  spire^t  2. 
8.  Winding  and  at  the  same  time  rising  or  ad- 
vancing like  a  screw-thread:  more  accurately 
helical  or  helicoidal. 

Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day, 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  epiral  way. 

Longfellow,  Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 

Spiral  axis.  See  amisi. — Spiral  balance,  a  form  of  bal- 
ance in  which  the  weight  of  the  body 
under  examination  is  measured  b^  the 
stretching  (torsion)  of  an  elastic  wire  in 
the  form  of  a  long  spiral.  A  common 
use  of  the  simple  form  of  spiral  balance 
(see  out)  is  in  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  small  fragments  of  minerals, 
which  tor  this  purpose  are  weighed  first 
in  the  upper  pan  and  then  in  that  be- 
low, which  is  immersed  in  water. — Spi- 
ral canal  of  the  cochlea,  of  the  mo- 
diolus. See  ca»(i2l,  and  cut  under  earl. 
— Spiral  duct,  in  bot,  same  aespiral  ties- 
8e2.— Spiral  fracture.a  fracture  of  bone 
due  to  torsion,  so  thai  the  broken  ends 
have  a  more  or  less  screw-like  appear- 
ance—Spiral gearing.  See  gearing. 
— SpirjU  layer,  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  layers  or  coats  of  the  tracheal  wall 
in  insects.  See  ti&nidiwm  and  traehea. 
—  Spiral  ligament  of  the  cochlea, 
the  spiral  ridge  at  the  outer  insertion  of 
the  basilar  membrane :  it  is  prismatic, 
or  triangular  in  section. —  Spiral  line, 
the  line  connecting  the  radii  or  radiating 
lines  of  a  geometrical  spider's  web,  and 
forming  a  continuous  spiral  from  the 
circumference  nearly  to  the  center.  It 
is  formed  after  the  radii  have  been  put 
in  place.— Spiral  nebula,  phyllotax- 
is,  plexus.  See  the  nouns.— Spiral 
point.  See  ^re^,  3.— Spiral  ptero- 
podB,  the  iimacinMiK.— Spiral  PUmp,  a  form  of  the 
Archimedean  screw  water-elevator.  See  Arelmnedean 
larew,  under  Archimedean.— SvHral  screw.  See  screMJi. 
— Spiral  space,  the  area  bounded  at  its  two  ends  by 
successive  parts  of  the  same  radius  vector,  and  within 
and  without  by  successive  parts  of  the  same  spiral. — 
Spiral  spring.  See  spring.— Spiral  valve,  in  ichth., 
a  continuous  fold  or  ridge  of  mucous  membrane  which 
winds  spirally  about  the  interior  of  the  intestine  of 
some  fishes,  as  ganoids.— Spiral  vessel,  in  bot,  a  ves- 
sel which  is  usually  long,  with  fusiform  extremities,  and 
has  the  walls  thickened  in  a  spiral  manner  with  one 
or  more  simple  or  branched  bands  or 
fibers.  In  most  cases  the  direction  of  the 
spiral  is  from  right  to  left,  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  earlier  formed 
spirals  run  in  one  direction,  while  those 
formed  later  run  in  an  opposite  direction. 
See  tissue,  vessel.— Svixal  Wheels,  in 
mach.    See  wheel. 

II.  n.  1.  In  gieoTO.,  a  plane  curve 

which   runs  continuously  round 

and   round    a 

fixed      point, 

called  the  cen- 
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3.  A  heUx  or  curve  which  winds  round  a  cylin- 
der like  a  screw. —  3.  A  spiral  spring. — 4.  In 
wool,  one  of  the  curls  or  convolutions  in  wool- 
fiber,  the  number  of  which  in  a  unit  of  length  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  its  quality  for 
manufaotming. —  5.  hizool.  smdanat,  a  spiral 
formation,  as  of  a  univalve,  of  the  cochlea,  etc. 
— ^Airy'S  spirals,  the  peculiar  colored  interference  figures 
seen  when  two  sections  of  quartz,  one  of  a  right-handed 
the  other  of  a  left-handed  crystal,  both  cut  transverse 
to  the  vertical  axis,  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  and 
viewed  in  converging  polarized  light.— Cursohnuum's 
spirals,  inpathol.,  bodies  formed  of  spirally  wound  mu- 
cous threads  with  often  a  fine  shining  central  thread. 
They  seem  to  be  casts  of  small  bronchi,  and  are  expecto- 
rated in  asthma  and  certain  forms  of  bronchitis. — Dou- 
ble, equiangular,  logarithmic,  loxodromic  spiral 
See  the  adjectives.— IiOgistiC  spiral.  Same  as  logarUh- 
iKlc  epiral  (which  see,  under  logmithmie). — Norwich  spi- 
ral, that  second  involute  of  the  circle  whose  apse  is  mid- 
way between  the  cusp  of  the  first  involute  and  the  center 
of  the  circle :  so  called  because  first  shown  by  Sylvester  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Norwich  in  1868. 
— FaraboUc  spiral.  &eeparaibMei,  and  cut  above. 
spiral  (spi'ral),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sviraled, 
spiralled,  ppr.  sjyiralmg,  spiralling.  [^  spiral, 
M.]    To  make  spiral ;  cause  to  move  spirally. 

The  teeth  of  the  cutter  should  be  made  to  run  slightly 
Joshua  Rose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  348. 


Spiral  Balance  for 
determining  spe- 
cific gravities. 


s 


Parabiolic  Spiral. 


Archimedean  Spiral. 


Spiral  Vessels 
or  Ducts  of  £c- 
iallium  Elate- 
rium. 


ter,  with  constantly  increasing  ra- 
dius vector,  so  that  the  latter  is 
never  normal  to  the  curve :  also,  a 
part  of  such  a  curve  in  the  course  of  which  the 
radius  from  the  center  describes  360°.  Besides 
the  spirals  mentioned  below,  the  involute  of  the  circle  and 
the  cyclodes  are  very  important.  The  principal  spirals 
which  have  received  attention  are  the  spiral  of  Archi- 
medes(U8aally  understood 
to  have  been  discovered 
by  Conon  the  Samian),  the 
radius  of  which  increases 
uniformly  with  the  angle ; 
the  hyperboUc  spiral, 
whose  radius  vector  is  in- 
versely proportional  to 
the  angle;  the  lltuus,  the 
square  of  whose  radius  vector  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  angle ;  and  the  logarithmic  spiral,  whose  angle  is  pro- 
portional to  the  logaritlim  of  the  radius  vector. 


Hyperbolic  Spiral.  (Less  of  the 
inner  part  of  one  branch  is  shown 
than  of  the  other.) 


spirality  (spi-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  spwal  +  -i«J/.] 
Spiral  atiaraoter  or  quality.    Science,  III.  583. 

spirally  (spi'ral-i),  acl/i>.  In  the  form  or  man- 
ner of  a  spiral'. 

spiral-tail  (spi'ral-tal),  n.  The  royal  or  king 
bird  of  paramse,"  OimcMimiwtt*  regius:  so  called 
from  the  spiral  coil  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
tail-feathers.    See  cut  under  CindnmMrus. 

spiramentt,  ».  [<  L.  spiramenUmt,  a  breathing- 
hole,  air-hole,  <  spirare,  breathe:  see  spire^.^ 
A  spiracle.    Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  78. 

spirant  (spi'rant),  n.  [<  L.  spiran{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
spirare,  breatlie,  blow,  exhale :  see  spir^.']  A 
consonant  uttered  with  perceptible  blowing,  or 
expulsion  of  breath ;  an  alphabetic  sound  in  the 
utterance  of  which  the  organs  are  brought  near 
together  but  not  wholly  closed;  a  rustling,  or 
fricative,  or  oontinuable  consonant.  The  term 
is  by  some  restricted  to  sounds  of  the  grade  of  v  and  /,  the 
th  of  thin  and  that  of  thine,  and  the  German  ch;  others 
make  it  include  also  the  sibilants ;  others,  the  semivowels 
w  and  y. 

Spiranthes  (spiTran'thez),  n.  [NL.  (Bichard, 
1818),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers:  <  Gr.  airelfMi,  a  coil,  spire, 
-I-  avdos,  flower.]  A  genus  of  orchids,  of  the 
tribe  NeoUiese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Spiranthese. 
It  is  characterized  by  commonly  spirally  ranked  and  some- 
what ringent  flowers  with  the  upper  sepal  and  the  two  pet- 
als erect  or  connivent  and  galeate,  and  the  lateral  sepals 
set  obliquely  on  the  ovary  or  long-decurrent,  and  by  a 
column  not  prolonged  into  a  free  appendage,  but  usually 
decurrent  on  the  ovary.  There  are  about  80  species,  wide- 
ly dispersed  through  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  They  are  terrestrial  herbs  from  a  short 
rootstock  or  a  cluster  of  fleshy  fibers  or  thickened  tubers. 
Many  species  produce  small  white  or  greenish  fragrant 
flowers,  in  several  spirals  forming  a  dense  spike ;  in  some 
the  spike  is  reduced  to  a  single  spiral  or  becomes  straight 
and  unilateral.  The  flowers  are  commonly  small,  but  reach 
a  large  size  in  some  tropical  American  species.  The  leaves 
are  usually  narrow,  often  grass-like.  Six  species  are  na^ 
tives  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  all  late-flower- 
ing and  some  of  them  then  leafless.  They  are  known  as 
lady's-tresses,  S.  cemita  also  locally  as  wUd  tuberose,  and 
S.  gracilis  as  corkscrew-plant. 

spiranthic (spi-ran'thik), a.  [<.spvranth-y  +  -ic] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  affected  with  spiranthy. 

spiranthy  (spi-ran'thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  avelpa,  a  coil, 
spire  (see  »pire^),+  avdog,  aflower.]  In iot,  the 
abnormal  dislocation  of  the  organs  of  a  flower 

.  in  a  spiral  direction.  Thus,  Masters  describes  a  curi- 
ous flower  of  Cypripedium  inxigne,  in  which  a  displace- 
ment occurred  by  a  spiral  torsion  proceeding  from  right 
to  left,  which  involved  the  complete  or  partial  suppression 
of  the  organs  of  the  flower.    Also  spelled  speiranthy.  _ 

spiraster  (spi-ras't6r),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  amlpa, 
a  coil,  spire,  +  aarf/p,  a  star.]  In  sponges,  an 
irregular  polyaot  spicule  in  the  form  of  a  stout 
spiral  with  thick  spines ;  a  spinispirula.  When 
these  spines  or  rays  are  terminal,  the  spicule  is 
called  an  amphiaster.    Sollas. 

Spirastrosa  (spir-as-tro'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL-] 
see  spirastrose.']  In  SoUas's  classification  of 
sponges,  a  group  of  choristidan  tetractineUidan 
sponges,  generally  provided  with  spirasters. 

spirastrose  (spi-ras'tros),  a.  [<  spiraster  + 
-ose  (see  -ous).']  Having  microscleres  or  flesh- 
spicules  in  the  form  of  spirasters ;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Spirastrosa :  distinguished  from  ster- 
rastrose.  ^  „    ,       ^ ,   , 

spirated  (spi'ra-ted),  a.  [<  sp%rf  +  -afei  -(- 
-ed^.]  Formed  into  or  like  a  spiral;  twisted  like 
a  corkscrew.     See  cut  under  sasin.     [Rare.] 

The  males  of  this  species  [ArMope  bezoartica\  have  lonft 
straight,  spirated  horns  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  aiid 
directed  backward.        Darmn,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  235. 


spire 

spiration  (spi-ra'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  spiraUo(n-),. 
a  breathing,  <  L.  spirare, -pTp.  «pirot««, breathe, 
blow,  exhale:  see  spireS.]     1.  A  breathing. 

God  did  by  a  kind  of  spiratitm  produce  them. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xxxiv. 

2.  In  theol.,  the  act  by  which  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  held  to  take  place ;  also,  the 
relation  or  notion  so  constituted. 
spirei  (spir),  n.  [Also  spear  (formerly  also 
speer),  now  commonly  associated  with  spear^ ; 
<  ME.  spire,  smre,  spir,  <  AS.  «piir,  a  stalk,  =: 
MLG.  spir,  LG.  spier,  a  point,  needle,  sprout, 
=  G.  spier,  a  needle,  pointer,  spiere,  a  spar,  =: 
Icel.  spira,  a  spar,  stUt,  a  kind  of  beaker,  =  Sw. 
spira,  a  spar,  scepter,  pistil,  =:  Dan.  spire,  a 
spar,  germ,  shoot,  spir,  a  spar,  spire  (in  arch.) ; 
perhaps  connected  with  spiked  and  spine,  or 
with  spear^.']  1.  A  sprout  or  shoot  of  a  plant. 
An  ook  comth  of  a  litel  spire.    Chaucer,  Troilus,  il.  1336. 

2.  A  stalk  of  grass  or  some  similar  plant;  a 
spear. 

Shal  neuere  gplr  springen  vp. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  180, 

Pointed  Spires  of  Flax,  when  green, 
Will  Ink  supply,  and  Letters  mark  unseen. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 

3.  The  continuation  of  the  trunk  in  a  more 
or  less  excurrent  tree  above  the  point  where 
branching  begins. 

No  tops  to  be  received,  except  the  spire  and  such  other 
top  or  limb  as  may  be  grown  on  the  main  piece  [British 
oak  for  navy  contracts].  Laslett,  Timber,  p.  72. 

4.  A  name  of  various  tall  grasses,  as  the  mar- 
ram, Ammophila  arundinacea;  the  reed  canary- 
grass,  Phalaris  arundinacea;  and  the  common 
reed,  Phragndtes  commimis.  Britten  and  Holland, 
Bng.  Plant  Names.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 5 .  In  mining, 
the  tube  carrying  the  train  to  the  charge  in  the 
blast-hole :  so  called  from  the  spires  of  grass  or 
rushes  used  for  the  purpose.  Also  called  reed  or 
rvsh. — 6.  A  body  that  shoots  up  to  a  point;  a 
tapering  body;  a  conical  or  pyramidal  body; 
specifically,  in  arch.,  the  tapering 
part  of  a  steeple  rising  above 
the  tower;  a  steeple;  the  great 
pinnacle,  often  of  wood  covered 
with  lead,  frequently  crowning 
the  crossing  of  the  nave  in  large 
churches.  The  earliest  spires,  in  the 
architectural  sense,  were  merely  pyram- 
idal or  conical  roofs,  specimens  of 
which  exist  in  some  of  the  oldest  Roman- 
esque buildings.  These  roofs,  becoming 
gradually  elongated  and  more  and  more 
acute,  resulted  at  length  in  the  graceful 
tapenng  spire.  Among  the  many  exist- 
ing medieval  examples,  that  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest;  that  of 
Senlis  Cathedral,  France,  though  not  of 
great  size,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  fully 
developed  spires,  and  is  admired  for  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  its  design.  The 
spires  of  medieval  architecture  are  gen- 
erally square,  octagonal,  or  circular  in 
plan ;  they  are  sometimes  solid,  more 
frequently  hollow,  and  are  variously  or- 
namented with  bands  encircling  them, 
with  panels  more  or  less  enriched,  and 
with  piercings  and  spire-lights,  which 
are  of  infinite  variefy.  Their  angles 
are  sometimes  crocketed,  and  they  are 
often  terminated  by  a  finial.  In  later 
examples  the  general  pyramidal  outline 
is  obtained  by  diminishing  the  diameter 
of  the  structure  in  successive  stages,  and  soire  of  Senlis 
this  has  been  imitated  in  modem  spires,  Cafliedral.France; 
in  which  the  forms  and  details  of  classic  =»"y  '3th  century, 
architecture  have  been  applied  to  an 
architectural  creation  essentially  medieval.  The  term 
spire  is  sometimes  restricted  to  signify  such  tapering 
structures,  crowning  towers  or  turrets,  as  have  parapeta 
at  their  base,  while  when  the  spire  rises  from  the  exterior 
of  the  wall  of  tie  tower,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
parapet,  it  is  called  a  broach.  See  also  cuts  under  broach, 
10,  rood-deeple,  and  transept. 

The  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires. 

MUton,  P.  B.,  iv.  648, 


I 


7.  The  top  or  uppermost  point  of  a  thing ;  the 

summit. 

To  silence  that 
Which,  to  the  epire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  9.  24. 

spirei  (spir),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spired,  ppr.  smr- 
img.  [<  ME.  spiren,  spyren  (=  Dan.  spire  =  Sw. 
^jjra,  germinate);  <.spire^,n.']  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. — 2.  To  shoot; 
shoot  up  sharply. 

Yon  cypress  spiring  high. 
With  pine  and  cedar  spreading  wide 
Their  darksome  boughs  on  either  side. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  shoot  or  send  forth. 


a.  Spire  of  a 
Univ^ve  (/»*- 


spire 

In  gentle  Ladies  breste  and  bounteous  race 
01  woman  kind  it  f  ayrest  Flowre  doth  epyre. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  52. 
2.  To  furnish  with  a  spire  or  spires. 

Like  rampired  walls  the  houses  lean. 
All  spired  and  domed  and  turreted, 
Sheer  to  the  valley's  darkling  green. 
W.  E.  Henley,  From  a  Window  in  Princes  Street. 

spire2  (spir),  n.  i<  P.  spire  =  Sp.  Pg.  espira  = 
It.  spira,  <  L.  spira,  <  Gr.  cnrelpa,  a  ooil,  twist, 
wreath,  spire,  also  a  tore  or  anehor-ring.  Cf .  Gr. 
anvpig,  a  woven  basket,  L.  sporta,  a  woven  bas- 
ket, Lith.  spartas,  a  band.    Henoe  spiral,  etc.] 

1.  A  winding  line  like  the  thread  of  a  screw; 
anything  wreathed  or  contorted;  a  coil;  a  curl; 
a  twist;  a  wreath;  a  spiral. 

His  head  .  .  . 
With  bumish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  602. 

2.  In.  cotich.,  all  the  whorls  of  a  spiral  univalve 
above  the  aperture  or  the  body-whorl,  taken 
together  as  forming  a  turret,  in 
most  cases  the  spire  is  exserted  from  the 
last  turn  of  the  shell,  giving  the  ordinary 
turreted  conical  or  helicoid  form  of  num- 
berless gastropods ;  and  in  some  long  slen- 
■der  forms,  of  many  turns  and  with  small 
aperture,  the  spire  makes  most  of  the  length 
•of  the  shell,  as  figured  at  Cerithium,  Cylin- 
drella,  and  Terebra,  for  example.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  spire  scarcely  protrudes 
from  the  body-whorl,  and  it  may  be  even 
entirely  included  or  contained  in  the  latter, 
so  that  a  depression  or  other  formation  oc- 
cupies the  usual  position  of  the  apex  of  the 
shell.  (Compare  cuts  under  cowry,  Cyprsea,  ,  . 
CymMwm,  and  Omdum.)  See  also  cut  under  ?Jf ""  "^'' 
umvo^ve. 

3.  In  math.,  a  point  at  which  different  leaves 
of  a  Eiemann's  surface  are  connected.  Also 
called  a  spiral  point. 

Spirent  (spir),  v.  i.  [=  OF.  spirer,  espirer,  es- 
perer  =  Sp.  Pg.  espirar  =  It.  spirare,  <  L.  ^rare, 
breathe.  Henoe  nit.  spirit,  etc.,  and  aspire,  con- 
spire, expire,inspire,perspire,  respire,  transpire.^ 
To  breathe. 

But  see,  a  happy  Borean  blast  did  spire 

From  f  aire  Pelorus  parts,  which  brought  us  right. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632).    (Nares.) 

spire*t,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  speer^. 
spire^  (spir),  n.    [Cf.  spireK^    The  male  of  the 
red  deer,  Cervus  elaphibs,  in  its  third  year. 
A  spire  [has]  brow  [antler]  and  uprights. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  610. 

spire-bearer  (spir'bar"6r),  n.  In  conch.,  a  spiri- 
fer. 

spiredi  (spird),  a.  [<  spirei  +  -ed^.']  Having 
a  spire. 

And  Baal's  spired  Stone  to  Dust  was  ground. 

Cowl^,  Davideis,  ii. 

spired^  (spird),  a.  [<  spire^  +  -ed^.'}  In  conch., 
having  a  spire,  as  a  univalve  shell ;  spirif  erous ; 
turreted. 

spire-light  (spir'lit),  n.  A  window  or  opening 
of  any  kind  for  light  in  a  spire. 

spire-steeple  (spJr'Bte''pl),  n.  A  spire  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  steeple ;  a  spire.    [Bare.] 

spiric  (spi'rik),  a.  and n.    [<  Gr.  a7rEipiic6(,spirio, 

<  airelpa,  a  tore,  <  aireipeiv,  sweep  round.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  in  the  form  of  a  tore  or  anehor- 
ring.— spJric  body,  a  tore.— Spiric  line.    See  line^. 

II.  n.  A  curve,  the  plane  section  of  a  tore. 
Such  curves,  which  are  bicircular  quartics,  were  treated 
by  the  ancient  geometers  Eudoxus  and  Perseus. 

spiricle  (spir'i-kl),  n.  [<  NL.  "spirieula,  dim. 
of  L.  spira,  a  spire :  see  spire^."]  In  bot.,  one  of 
the  delicate  coiled  threads  in  the  hairs  on  the 
surface  of  certain  seeds  and  achenes,  which  un- 
coil when  wet.  They  probably  serve  in  fixing 
small  and  light  seeds  to  the  soil,  in  order  that 
they  may  germinate. 

Spirifer  (spir'i-fer),  n.     [NL.  (Sowerby,  1816), 

<  L.  spira,  a  coil,.spire,  -I-  ferre  —  B.  6eorl.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  Spiriferidee,  having  the 
long  brachial  appendages  coiled  into  a  pair  of 


spirifer  centronatits. 
«,  ventral  view ;  b,  dorsal  view ;  c,  lateral  view, 

spirals,  called  the  carriage-spring  apparatus, 
supported  upon  similarly  convoluted  shelly  la- 
mellse,  and  the  shell  impunctate,  with  a  long 
straight  hinge-line.  Numerous  species  range  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Permian.  -S.  hysterica  is  an  ex- 
ample. Also  called  Spirifera,  Spiriferus, 
2.  [l.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 
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Spiri^ridse  (spir-i-fer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Spirifer  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  arthropomatous 
brachiopods  with  highly  developed  spiral  ap- 
pendages, typified  by  the  genus  Spirifer,  con- 
taining numerous  genera,  ranging  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Liassic. 

spiriferine (spi-rif 'e-rin),  a.  [iSpirifer  +  -ine^.'] 
Bearing  brachial  appendages  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spirif eridx. 

spiriferoid  (spi-rif' e-roid),  n.  and  a.  [<  Spiri- 
fer +  -aid.']  I.  n.  'A.  brachiopod  of  the  family 
Spiriferidse. 

II.  a.  Eesembling  a  spirif ef;  having  char- 
acters of  the  SpiriferidsB. 

spiriferous  (spi-rif 'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  *spvrifer,  < 
Ii.  spira,  a  ooil,  spire,  +  ferre  =  B.  hear^.]  1. 
Having  a  spire,  as  a  univalved  shell;  spired; 
turreted. — 2.  Having  spiral  appendages,  as 
a  brachiopod;  spiriferine. — 3.  Containing  or 
yielding  fossil  spirifers,  as  a  geological  stra- 
tum.   Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  507. 

spirignath  (spir'ig-nath),  n.  [<  NL.  spirigna- 
tha  (Latreille,  1796),  <  *spirignathus :  see  spi- 
rignathous.2  The  slender  spirally  coiled  antlia 
or  haustellum  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Also 
spirignatha,  spiritrompe. 

spirignathous  (spi-rig'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*spirignathits,  <  Gr.  rnrelpa,  a  eoil,  +  yvaB6g,  a 
jaw.]  Having  a  filiform  sucking-tube  coiled  in 
a  spiral,  as  a  moth  or  butterfly ;  haustellate  or 
antliate,  as  a  lepidopterous  insect. 

spirillar  (spir'i-lar),  a.  [<  SpirillJum  +  -arS.] 
In  bot.,  belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Spirillmn. 

Spirillum  (spi-ril'um),  •».  [NL.  (Ehrenberg, 
1830),  dim.  of  L.  spira,  a  ooil,  spire :  see  spire^.^ 
A  ^enus  or  form-genus  of  Sehizomycetes  or  bac- 
teria, having  cylindrical  or  somewhat  com- 
pressed spirally  twisted  cells.  They  are  rigid  and 
furnished  at  each  end  with  a  cilium,  and  multiply  by 
transverse  division,  the  parts  soon  separating  from  one 
another.  This  genus,  which  according  to  some  authorities 
also  embraces  the  genus  known  as  Vibrio,  contains  many 
species,  found  in  swamp-water,  salt  water,  infusions,  etc. 
See  Sehizomycetes.—Bvvi:illxaa.  fever.    See/everl. 

spirit  (spir'it),  n.  [<  ME.  spirit,  spirite,  spyryte, 
spyrite  (also  ^rit,  sprite,  >  E.  sprite^),  <  OP.  eg) j- 
rit,  esperit,  esprit,  F.  esprit  =  Sp.  e^iritu  =  Pg. 
espvrito  =  It.  spirito,  spirit  (=  6.  Sw.  Dan.  spiri- 
tus,  spirits  of  wine,  etc.),  <  L.  spiritus,  a  breath- 
ing or  blowing  (as  of  the  wind),  a  breeze,  the  air,  a 
breath,  exhalation,  the  breath  of  life,  life,  mind, 
soul,  spirit,  also  courage,  haughtiness,  etc.,  LL. 
a  spirit,  ghost,  <  spirare,  breathe:  see  spireS. 
Cf.  sprites  a  doublet  of  spirit.']  1.  According 
to  old  and  primitive  modes  of  thought,  an  in- 
visible corporeal  thing  of  an  airy  nature, 
scarcely  material,  the  principle  of  life,  medi- 
ating between  soul  and  body.  The  primitive  and 
natural  notion  of  life  was  that  it  consisted  of  the  breath, 
and  in  most  languages  words  etymologically  signifying 
'breath'  are  used  to  mean  the  principle  of  life.  Splint  is 
one  of  these,  and  translates  the  Greek  irvevjua.  The  or- 
dinary notion  of  the  Greek  philosophers  was  tliat  the  soul 
is  warm  air.  This  was  strengthened  by  the  discovery, 
about  the  time  of  Aristotle  (who,  however,  does  not  share 
the  opinion),  of  the  distinction  between  the  veins  and  the 
arteries.  It  is  found  elaborately  developed  in  the  writings 
of  the  Stoics,  and  especially  of  Galen.  The  spirit  in  the  body 
exists  in  various  degrees  of  fineness.  The  coarser  kinds 
confer  only  vegetative  life,  and  betray  themselves  in  eruc- 
tations, etc. ;  there  are,  besides,  a  vital  spirit  (n-fcv/ia  ^wo- 
TiKoi/)  and  an  animal  or  psychical  spirit  Ori'ev^a  i/fvxiKoi/). 
At  birth  man  was  said  to  possess  only  vegetative  spirit, 
but  as  soon  as  he  draws  breath  this  was  thought  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  left  ventricle  and  the  arteries  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  becoming  triturated,  and  conveying  ani- 
mal life  to  the  whole.  The  spirits  were  also  said  to  be 
in  different  states  of  tension  or  tone,  causing  greater  or 
less  energy  of  body  and  mind.  The  vital  spirits,  being 
carried  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  were  there  further 
refined,  and  converted  into  spirits  of  sense,  or  animal 
spirits.  In  vision  these  spirits  dart  out  from  the  eye  to 
the  object,  though  this  be  the  most  distant  star,  and  im- 
mediately return  laden  in  some  form  witli  information. 
This  doctrine,  modified  by  the  addition  of  an  incorporeal 
soul,  and  confused  with  the  Hebrew  conception  of  a  spirit, 
was  generally  believed  down  to  and  into  the  scientific  era. 
Old  writers,  therefore,  who  use  phrases  which  are  still 
employed  metaphoricsdly  must  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing them  literally.    See  def.  3. 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 

T'he  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1.  110. 
From  the  kind  heat  which  in  the  heart  doth  raigne 
The  spirits  of  life  doe  their  beginning  talce ; 
These  spirits  of  life,  ascending  to  the  braine, 
When  they  come  there  the  spirits  of  sense  do  make. 
These  spirits  Cfi  sense  in  f  antasie's  high  court 
Judge  of  the  formes  of  objects  ill  or  well ; 
And  so  they  send  a  good  or  ill  report 
Downe  to  the  heart,  where  all  affections  dwell. 
Besides,  another  motive  power  doth  rise 
Out  of  the  heart,  from  whose  pure  blood  do  spring 
The  vitall  spirits,  which,  borne  in  arteries. 
Continual]  motion  to  all  parts  doe  bring. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Nosce  Teipsum. 


spirit 

Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes, 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  xi.  419. 
Thus  much  cannot  be  denied,  that  our  soul  acteth  not 
immediately  only  upon  bones,  flesh,  brains,  and  other  such 
like  gross  parts  of  the  body,  but,  first  and  chiefiy  upon 
the  animal  spirits,  as  the  immediate  instruments  of  sense 
and  fancy,  as  that  by  whose  vigour  and  activity  the  other 
heavy  and  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  body  is  so  nimbly  moved. 
And  therefore  we  know  no  reason  why  we  may  not  assent 
here  to  that  of  Porphyrins :  that  the  blood  is  the  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  spirit,  and  that  this  spirit  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  soul,  or  the  more  immediate  seat  of  life. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  v.  §  3. 

2.  The  principle  of  life  conceived  as  a  frag- 
ment of  the  divine  essence  breathed  into  man 
by  God.  This  conception  is  developed  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  in  the  writings  of  the  Neoplatonists,  and 
by  theologians.  In  Biblical  and  theological  language  the 
spirit  is  the  highest  part  of  human  nature,  as  most  akin 
to  the  divine,  connected  mediately  with  the  body  through 
the  soul,  and  spoken  of  alone,  or  in  contradistinction  to 
the  body,  or  as  distinguished  from  both  body  and  soul 
(see  sov^. 

All  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  ...  all  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  life. 

Gen.  vii.  21,  22. 

The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.         2  Ki.  il.  15. 

My  spirit  is  consumed,  my  days  are  extinct,  the  grave 
is  ready  for  me.  Job  xvii.  1. 

Who  among  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
^rit  of  the  man,  which  is  in  him?      1  Cor.  iL  11  [K.  V.]. 

Our  body  shall  be  turned  into  ashes,  and  our  spirit  shall 
vanish  as  the  soft  air.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii,  3. 

3.  Metaphorically,  animation;  vivacity;  exu- 
berance of  Ufe;  cheerfulness;  courage;  mettle; 
temper;  humor;  mood:  usually  in  the  plural. 
But  m  old  writers  this  meaning  is  not  figurative,  since  they 
conceived  this  quality  to  be  due  to  the  tension  of  animal 
spirits. 

So  f  eble  were  his  Writes,  and  so  low. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  1. 1361. 

Hastings  went  to  the  council  that  morning  in  remarkably 
high  spirits.  J,  Gairdner,  Blch.  ni.,  ii. 

All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms ;  .  .  . 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May.    ' 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 101. 

I  wonder  you  can  have  such  spirits  under  so  many  dis- 
tresses. Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  peculiar  animating  and  inspiring  princi- 
ple ;  dominant  influence ;  genius ;  that  which 
pervades  and  tempers  the  conduct  and  thought 
of  men,  either  singly  or  (especially)  in  bodies, 
and  characterizes  them  or  their  works. 

0  spirit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  1.  9. 

This  shows  plainly  the  democratical  spirit  which  acts 
our  deputies.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  141. 

All  seem  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
And  by  the  general  reverence  God  is  praised. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iiL  48. 

That  is  the  best  part  of  each  writer  which  has  nothing 

private  in  it ;  .  .  .  that  which  in  the  study  of  a  single 

artist  you  might  not  easily  find,  but  in  the  study  of  many 

you  would  abstract  as  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

And  that  law  of  force  which  governs  all  the  changes  of 

character  in  a  given  people  at  a  given  time,  which  we 

call  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  this  also  changes,  though  more 

slowly  stilL  W.  E.  Cligord,  Lectures,  I.  80. 

5.  The  essence,  real  meaning,  or  intent  of  any 
statement,  command,  or  contract :  opposed  to 
letter. 

Who  also  hath  made  as  able  ministers  of  the  new  testa- 
ment ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit:  for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  2  Cor.  iiL  6. 

The  scientific  principles  of  Aristotle  were  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  form,  in  contrast  with  those  of  modem  science. 

W.  Wallace,  Epicureanism,  p.  171. 

6.  Incorporeal,  immaterial  being  or  principle ; 
personality,  or  a  personality,  unconnected  or 
only  associated  with  a  body :  in  Biblical  use 
applied  to  God,  and  specifically  [cap.]  to  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity  (the  Hofy  Spirit); 
also  to  supernatural  good  and  evil  beings  (an- 
gels). 

God  is  a  spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  John  iv.  24. 

But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit:  for 
the  ^rit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of 
God.  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

Putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or 
the  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion,  joined 
to  substance,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea,  we  Ijave 
the  idea  of  an  immaterial  sjwrit. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxiii.  16. 

If  we  seclude  space  out  of  our  consideration,  there  will 
remain  but  two  sorts  of  substances  in  the  world :  that  is, 
matter  and  mind ;  or,  as  we  otlierwise  call  them,  body  and 
>Wirit.  Watts,  Logic,  I.  ii.  §  2. 

Spirit  exists  everywhere  in  nature,  and  we  know  of  no 
spirit  outside  of  nature. 

Haeckd,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  456. 

7.  A  person  considered  with  respect  to  his 
peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  or  temper, 


spirit 

especially  as  shown  in  action ;  a  man  of  life,  fire, 
energy,  enterprise,  courage,  or  the  Uke,  who 
influences  or  dominates :  as,  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  movement  were  arrested. 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Csesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  epin'te  of  this  age. 

Shale.,  J.  0.,  iii.  1. 163. 

8.  A  disembodied  soul,  or  a  soul  naturally  des- 
titute of  an  ordinary  solid  body;  an  apparition 
of  such  a  being;  a  specter;  a  ghost. 

Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  It.       Eocl.  xii.  7. 

Whilst  he  [the  child]  is  young,  be  sure  to  preserve  his 
tender  mind  from  all  impressions  and  notions  of  spirits 
and  goblins  or  any  fearful  apprehensions  in  the  dark. 

Locke,  Education,  §  138. 

9.  A  supernatural  being;  an  angel,  fairy,  elf, 
sprite,  demon,  or  the  like. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate,  .  .  . 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  sjnrit  go. 

-  *.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1.  157. 


And  when  Saul  inquired  of  the  lord,  the  Lord  answered 
him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets. 
Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants,  Seek  me  a  woman  that 
hath  a  familiar  s^rit  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  7. 

Why,  a  spirit  is  such  a  little,  little  thing  that  I  have 
heard  a  man  who  was  a  great  scholar  say  that^he'U  dance 
ye  a  Lancashire  hornpipe  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.     . 
Addism,  The  Drummer. 

10.  A  subtle  fluid  contained  in  a  particular 
substance,  and  conferring  upon  it  its  peculiar 
properties,  (a)  In  Bacon's  philosophy,  such  a  fluid  for 
each  kind  of  substance,  living  or  dead. 

The  spirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are  in  all  tangible  bod- 
ies, are  scarcely  known.  .  .  .  Spirits  are  nothing  else  but 
a  natural  body,  rarefied  to  a  proportion,  and  included  in 
the  tangible  parts  of  bodies,  as  in  an  integument.  And 
they  be  no  less  differing  one  from  the  other  than  the  dense 
or  tangible  parts;  .  .  .  and  they  are  never(almost)  at  rest; 
and  from  them  and  their  motions  principally  proceed 
arefaction,  colliquation,  concoction,  maturation,  putrefac- 
tion, vivifaction,  and  most  of  the  effects  of  nature. 

Barnn,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  98. 
{&)  In  old  chem.,  a  liquor  obtained  by  distillation :  often  in 
the  plural. 

11.  A  strong  alcoholic  liquor;  in  a  restricted 
sense,  such  a  liquor  variously  treated  in  the 
process  of  distillation,  and  used  as  a  beverage 
or  medicinally,  as  brandy,  whisky,  and  gin;  in 
the  plural,  any  strong,  distilled  liq.uor. 

They  are  like  too  frequent  use  of  Spirits  in  a  time  of 
health,  which  weaken  the  force  of  Nature  by  raising  it 
too  high,  StUlingjieet,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

12.  A  solution  of  tin  in  an  acid,  used  in  dye- 
ing.—  13t.  An  aspirate;  a  breathing,  as  the 
letter  h. 

But  be  it  [%]  a  letter  or  gpirit,  we  have  great  use  of  it  in 
our  tongue,  both  before  and  after  vowels. 

B.  Jonstm,  Eng.  Grammar,  iv. 

14.  The  essence  or  active  principle  of  any- 
thing.— 15.  Inmod.  (rermaw^Wtos.,  the  highest 
mode  of  existence;  also,  anything  possessing 
such  existence — Animal,  ardent,  astral  spirits. 
See  the  adjectives. — Aromatic  spirit,  a  liquid  composed 
of  compound  spirit  of  orange  and  alcohol. — Aromatic 
spixit  of  ammonia,  a  liquid  composed  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate 40,  water  ot  ammonia  100,  oil  of  lemon  12,  oil  of 
lavender-flowers  1,  oil  of  pimenta  1,  alcohol  700,  water  to 
make  1,000  parts.  It  is  stimulant,  antacid,  and  is  used  in 
sick-headache  or  as  an  aid  in  recovering  after  alcoholic  de- 
bauch.—Barwood  spirits.  Same  as  tin  spirit. — Breth- 
ren of  the  Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the  Holv  Spirit. 
See  ftrofAer.— Compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  a  li- 
quid composed  of  scraped  horse-radish  root,  bitter-orange 
peel,  nutmeg,  proof-spirit,  and  water. — Compound  spldt 
of  Juniper,  a  liquid  composed  of  oil  of  juniper  10,  oil  of 
caraway  1,  oil  of  fennel  1,  alcohol  3,000,  water  to  make 
5,000  parts.  It  is  adjuvant  to  diuretic  remedies. —  Com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender.  Same  as  compound  tincture 
of  lavender  (which  see,  under  tincture).— COTOOOund 
spirit  of  orange,  a  liquid  composed  of  the  oils  of  bitter- 
orange  peel,  lemon,  coriander,  star-anise,  and  alcohol. — 
Dulcified  spirit.  See  dulcify.— DjerB'  spirit.  See 
d^/er.— Familiar  spirit.  See  familiar.— TetiA  spirit 
of  ammonia,  a  liquid  composed  of  asafetida,  strong  so- 
lution of  ammonia,  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  nervous  stimu- 
lant, antacid.— Fever  of  the  spirit.  See  /eueri.— Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  Holy  Ghost. 
See s'Aost.— Inspirit.  (a)Inwardly:  aB,to groanin spirit. 
<6)  By  inspiration ;  by  or  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord? 

Mat.  xxii.  43. 

Mahwa-SPlrit,  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  fer- 
mented flowers  of  Bctssia  latifolia. — Master  spirit.  See 
master^.-  Materialized  spirit.  See  materioZiee.— Me- 
dicinal spirits,  medicines  prepared  either  by  macer- 
ating bruised  seeds,  flowers,  herbs,  etc.,  in  alcohol  or 
spirit  for  two  or  three  days  before  distillation,  and 
then  drawing  off  by  a  gentle  heat,  or  extemporaneously 
by  adding  a  proper  proportion  of  essential  oil  to  pure 
spirit  of  the  prescribed  strength.  In  this  way  are  pre- 
pared spirits  of  aniseed,  cassia,  cinnamon,  juniper,  lav- 
ender, peppermint,  rosemary,  etc.  They  are  used  princi- 
pally as  aromaUcs  and  stimulants. — Methylated  spirit. 
See  riMtAj/iate.— Perfumed  spirit.  Same  as  cologne.— 
Poor  In  spirit.  See  ^loor.— Proof  spirit.  See  proof- 
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ap£ne.— Public  spirit,  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community ;  disposition  to  exert  or  to  deny  one's 
self  for  the  general  good.— Pyro-acetlc  spirit.  Same 
as  acetone.— Pyroligneous  spirit.  Same  as  methylic 
alcohol  (which  see,  under  irfcoAoJ).- Pyroxylic  spirit 
See  })!/ro!Ej/2u;.— Rectified  spirit.  See  rectify  and  al- 
coM.— Silent  spirit.  See  «£2ent,— Spirit  colors.  See 
coJor.— Spirit  of  ammonia,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia,  containing  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas. 
It  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. — Spirit  Of  anise,  a 
liquid  composed  of  oil  of  anise  10,  alcohol  90  parts.  It 
is  a  stomachic  and  carminative. — Spirit  Of  ants.  Same 
as  xpirtt  of  formic  acid.— Spirit  tA  Utter  almonds,  a 
liquid  composed  of  oil  of  bitter  almoi^s,  alcohol,  and 
water.— Spirit  of.  cajeput,  a  liquid  Composed  of  oil 
of  cajeput"  1,  alcohol  49  parts. — Spirit  Of  camphor, 
a  liquid  composed  of  camphor  10,  alcohol  70,  and  water 
20  parts.— Spirit  of  chloric  ether.  Same  as  spirit 
of  cWorcj/'orm.- Spirit  of  chloroform,  a  liquid  consist- 
ing  of  purified  chloroform  10,  alcohol  90  parts. — Spirit 
of  cinnamon,  a  liquid  composed  of  oil  of  cinnamon  10, 
alcohol  90  pans:  aromatic  cordial.— Spirit  of  citron,  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  ot  oil  ot  citron  in  alcohoL — Spirit  Of 
Cochlearia,  a  liquid  composed  of  fresh  scurvy-grass  S,  al- 
cohol 5,  water  3  parts.— Spirit  Of  cucumbers,  a  liquid 
made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  ^ated  cucumbers  ana  al- 
cohol 3  parts,  used'in  making  ointment  of  cucumber. — 
Spirit  of  curafao,  a  liquid  composed  of  the  oil  of  Oura^ 
^ao  orange,  fennel,  bitter  almonds,  and  alcohol.— Spirit 
of  ether,  a  spirit  composed  of  strong  ether  30,  alcohol  70 
parts.  It  hasproperties  similar  to  those  of  ether. — Spirit 
of  formic  acid,  a  liquid  composed  of  formic  acid,  alcohol, 
and  water.  Also  spirit  of  antx. — Spirit  of  French  wine. 
Same  as  brandy.— Spirit  of  Garus,  a  liquid  composed  of 
aloes  5,  myrrh  2,  clove  5,  nutmeg  10,  cinnamon  20,  saffron 
5,  alcohol  6,000,  water  1,000  parts.— Spirit  Of  Gaultherla, 
a  liquid  composed  of  oil  of  OauUheria  3,  alcohol  97  parts : 
used  for  flavoring.-  Spirit  Of  glonoln.  Same  as  spirit  of 
nitroglycerin. — Spirit  Of  hartshorn.  See  hartshorn,!. — 
Spirit  Of  juniper,  a  liquid  composed  of  oil  of  juniper  3, 
alcohol  97  parts;  adjuvant  to  diaretic  medicine.- Spirit 
Of  lemon,  a  liquid  composed  ot  oil  of  lemon  6,  lemon-peel 
4,  alcohol  to  make  100  parts :  used  for  flavoring  medicines, 
custards,  etc.  Also  called  essence  of  lemon. — Spirit  of 
Mlndererus.  &&raQ9&solutionof  acetateofammoniaiyfldtiti 
see,  under  solution^. — Spirit  Of  myrda.  Same  as  bay- 
rwm. —  Spirit  Of  nitert.  An  obsolete  name  for  nUric  acid. 

—  Spirit  of  nitroglycerin,  a  solution  of  nitrtglycerin 
(glonoin)  in  alcohol,  containing  1  per  cent,  by  weight  of  ni- 
troglycerin.—Spirit  Of  nitrous  ether.  See  nitrows.— 
Spirit  of  nutmeg:,  a  liquid  composed  of  oil  of  nutmeg  3, 
alcohol  97  parts.  Also  called  essence  of  nutmeg,  and  used  as 
a  flavoring  for  medicines.— Spirit  Of  orange,  a  liquid 
composed  of  oil  of  orange-peel  6,  alcohol  94  parts :  used  in 
flavoring  medicines.— Spirit  Of  peppermint,  a  liquid 
composed  of  oil  of  peppermint  10  parts,  peppermint  in 
powder  1  part,  and  alcohol  to  make  100  parts.  Also  called 
essence  of  peppermint.—  Spirit  Of  phosphorus,  a  liquid 
composed  of  phosphorus  and  alcohoji.  Also  called  titwsture 
of  phosphorus-— Sl^At  ot  rosemary,  a  liquid  composed 
of'  oil  of  rosemary  1,  rectified  spirit  49  parts :  a  perfume 
and  adjuvant. to  ]jj;iments,  etc.— Spirit  Of  sea-salt. 
Same  as  hydrocManc  acid  (which  see,  under  hydrochloric). 

—  Spirit  of  senset,  the  utmost  refinement  or  nicety  ot 
sensation  ;  sensibility  or  sensitiveness  of  touch,  sight,  etc. 

To  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  ot  ploughman. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  1.  58. 

Spirit  of  soap,  a  liquid  composed  of  Castile  soap,  alcohol, 
and  water. — Spirit  of  spearmint,  a  liquid  composed  of 
oil  of  spearmint  10,  powdered  spearmint  1,  alcohol  89 
parts :  a  carminative. — Spirit  of  turpentine.  Same  as 
oU  ((f  turpentine  (which  see  under  turpentine). — Spirit 
of  vine.  Same  as  alcohol.—  Spirits  Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1880  (43  and  44  Vict.,  c.  24)  which  consolidates 
the  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits. 

—  Sweet  spirit  of  niter.   Same  as  spirit  of  nttram  ether. 

—  The  four  spiritst,  four  substances  used  in  alchemy : 
quicksilver,  orpiment  or  arsenic,  sal  ammoniac,  and  sul- 
phur. 

The  firste  spirit  quicksilver  called  is, 
The  second  orpiment,  the  thridde  ywis 
Sal  armoniak,  and  the  ferthe  brimstoon. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  269. 

Tin  spirits,  solutions  of  tin,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  hydrochloric 
acid,  are  used. — Wood-splrlt.    Same  as  methylic  alcohol 
(which  see,  under  alcohol).  =Syil.  3.  Life,  Liveliness,  etc. 
(see  animation),  force,  resolution. — 4.  Drift,  gist,  sense, 
significance,  nature.  — 6.  Soul,  Intelleet,  etc.  (see  miraJl); 
inner  sell,  vital  essence. 
spirit  (spir'it),  v.  t.    [<  spirit,  n.    Of.  sprite^, «.] 
1.  To  animate;  inspire;  inspirit;  excite;  en- 
courage ;  enliven ;  cheer :  sometimes  with  up. 
Shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frosty?  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  5.  21. 

It  is  a  concession  or  yielding  from  the  throne,  and  would 
naturally  spirit  up  the  Parliament  to  struggle  on  for  power. 
Walpole,  tetters,  II.  393. 

Well,  I  shall  spirit  up  the  Colonel  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxx. 

3.  To  convey  away  rapidly  and  secretly,  as  if 
by  the  agency  of  a  spirit;  kidnap:  generally 
with  off,  away,  or  other  adverb  of  direction. 

When  we  came  abreast  of  Old  Panama  we  anchor'd,  and 
sent  our  Canoa  ashore  with  our  Prisoner  Don  Diego  de 
Pinas,  with  a  Letter  to  the  Governour,  to  treat  about  an 
Exchange  for  our  Man  they  had  spirited  away. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 178. 

3.  To  treat  with  spirits. 

The  whole  carpet  is  to  be  cleaned,  spirited,  and  dried,  a 

square  yard  at  a  time.      Workshop  Seceipts,  2d  ser. ,  p.  142. 

spiritallyt  (spir'i-tal-i),  adv.  [<*spiritaH=  OF. 

spirital,  espirital,  esperital,  <  ML.  sp^ntal^s,  <  Li. 

spiritus,  breath,  spirit:  see  spirit,  and  cf.  spir- 


spiritless 
itual)  +  -Zj2.]    By  means  of  the  breath,  as  a 
spirant  non-vocal  sound. 

We  may  conceive  one  of  each  [11  or  rr  occurring  In  a 
word]  pronounced  spiritally,  the  other  vocally. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  68. 

spirit-back  (spir'it-bak),  n.  In  distilling,  the 
cistern  which  holds  the  spirit. 

spirit-blue  (spir'it-blo),  n.  An  aniline  blue  de- 
rived from  coal-tar,  used  for  dyeing,  and  solu- 
ble in  spirit  (alcohol).  There  are  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  prepared  from  rosaniline  by  heating  it  with  an  ex- 
cess of  aniline  and  some  benzoic  acid,  distilling  off  the 
excess  of  aniline,  saturating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  drying,  and  powdering :  it  produces  the  hydrochlo- 
rid  of  trlphenyl-rosaniline.  The  second  is  prepared  from 
diphenylamine  by  treating  it  with  oxalic  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  producing  the  hydrochlorid  of  triphenyl- 
pararosaniline.  The  chemical  composition  of  these  two  is 
not  identical.  They  are  used  in  dyeing  BUks,  giving  very 
pure  blues,  the  latter  being  the  finer.  Also  called  diphenyU 
amine-tlue,  GenUana  blue,  Bunimldt  blue,  imperial  Hue, 
L^ons  blue,  rosaniline-blue. 

spirit-brown  (spir'it-broun),  ».    See  brown. 

spirit-butterfly  (spir'it-but'''6r-fli),  n.  A  trop- 
ical American  butterfly  of  the  genus  Ithomia, 
of  numerous  species,  delicate  in  form,  with 
nearly  sealeless  gauzy  wings. 

spirit-duck  (spir'it-duk),  n.  1.  In  the  United 
States,  the  bulBehead,  Clangula  (Bucephala)  al- 
beola :  so  called  from  its  experiness  in  diving 
and  its  sudden  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances. See  Clangula,  and  cut  under  buffle^,  2. 
—  2.  Any  duck  that  dives  at  the  flash  of  a  gun 
or  twang  of  a  bow-string;  a  conjuring  duck. 
Compare  hell-dviier. 

spirited  (spir'i-ted),  a.    [<  spirit  +  -ed^.]     1. 
Animated;  full  of  life;  lively;  full  of  spirit  or 
fire. 
Dryden's  translation  ot  Virgil  is  noble  and  spirited. 

Pope. 

His  rebuke  to  the  knight  and  his  sottish  revellers  is 

sensible  and  ^rited.  Lamb,  Old  Actors. 

2.  Having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  character:  used 
in  composition,  as  in  high-spmted,  low-spirited, 
mean-s; 


That  man  is  poorly  spirited  whose  life 
Ituns  in  his  blood  alone,  and  not  in 's  wishes. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  v.  1. 

3.  Possessed  by  a  spirit.     [Bare.] 

So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  613. 
=Syn.  1.  Spiritual,  etc.  (see  spirituous);  ardent,  high- 
mettled,  high-spirited.    See  also  animation. 

spiritedly  (spir'i-ted-li),  adv.  In  a  spirited  or 
nvely  manner;  with  spirit,  strength,  or  anima- 
tion. 

spiritedness  (spir'i-ted-nes),  n.  Spirited  na- 
ture or  character;  spirit;  liveliness;  life;  ani- 
mation.   Boyle,  Works,  Vl.  48. 

spiriter  (spir'i-tfer),  n.  One  who  spirits  another 
away;  an  abductor;  a  kidnapper.     [Bare.] 

Whfle  the  poor  boy,  halt  dead  with  fear, 
Writh'd  back  to  view  his  spiriter. 

Cotton,  Works,  p.  257.    (Davies.) 

spiritful  (spir'it-ful),  a.    [<  spirit  +  -ful.    Cf. 

spriteful,  sprigktful.^    FuU  of  spirit;   lively. 

Chapman.     [Bare.] 
spintfully  (spir'it-ful-i),  adv.    In  a  spirited  or 

lively  manner.     [Bare.] 
spiritfulness  (spir'it-fid-nes),  n.    Liveliness; 

sprightliness.    Harvey.    [Bare.] 
spirit-gum  (spir'it-gum),   n.    A   quick-drying 

preparation  used  by  actors  and  others  to  fasten 

false  hair  on  the  face. 
spiriting  (spir'i-ting),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  spirit, 

».]    The  business,  work,  or  service  of  a  spirit ; 

hence,  work  quickly  and  quietly  done,  as  if  by 

a  spirit. 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  298. 

spiritism  (spir'i-tizm),  n.     [<  spirit  +  ■4sm.'] 

Same  as  spiritualisrrt,  3. 
spiritist  (spir'i-tist),  n.  [<  spirit  -K-m*.]    Same 

as  spiritualist,  3. 
spiritistic  (spir-i-tis'tik),  a.     [ispwitist  +  -ic] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  founded  on,  or  in  harmony 

with  spiritualism:  as,  spiriUsUo  doctrines. 

Those  strange  forces,  equally  occult,  the  mesmeric  and 
the  spiritistic.  Howells,  Undiscovered  Country,  p.  16. 

spirit-lamp  (spir'it-laijip),  n.    See  lamp'^. 
spiritleaf  (spir'it-lef ),  n.     The  manyroot,  Mu- 
ellia  tviberosa.  Also  spiritweed.    [West  Indies.] 
spiritless  (spir'it-les),  a.     [<  spirit  +  -less.] 
1.  Having  no  breath ;  extinct;  dead, 
'lis  the  body 
Of  the  great  captain  Pcenius,  by  himseU 
Made  cold  and  spiritless,     Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  1. 

3.  Having  no  spirit,  vigor,  courage,  or  flre; 
without  one's  customary  vivacity;  wanting 
cheerfulness;  dejected;  depressed. 


spiritless 

■Why  are  you  still  so  sad  ?  you  take  our  edge  off ; 
You  make  us  dull  and  miritlete. 

Fleteher,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

spiritlessly  (spir'it-les-li),  adv.    In  a  spiritless 

maimer ;  without  spirit ;  without  exertion.  Dr. 

H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  ix. 

spirit-level  (spir'it-lev'el),  n.    See  leoeV^,  1.— 

Spirit-level  quadrant.    See  madrant. 
spiritlyt  (spir'it-li),  a.     [<  spirit  +  -ly\    Cf. 
spritely,  sprightly.']    Spirited ;  spiritful. 

Pride,  you  know,  must  be  foremost ;  and  that  comes  out 

like  a  Spaniard,  with  daring  look,  and  a  tongue  thundering 

outbraves,  mounted  on  as^riMj/jennetnamed  Insolence. 

Mec.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  420.    (Oaviee.) 

spirit-merchant  (spir'it-m6r"ohant),  n.  A  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  spirituous  liquors. 

spirit-meter  (spir'it-me''ter),  n.  An  instrument 
or_  apparatus  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
spirit  which  passes  through  a  pipe  or  from  a 
still.  Various  forms  are  in  use  —  as  a  rotating  drum  of 
known  capacity,  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder  of  known 
capacity  and  recording  its  pulsations,  vessels  ol  known 
capacity  which  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied,  or  a 
form  of  rotary  pump  recording  its  revolutions.  E.  H. 
Knigltt. 

spiritoso (spir-i-t6's6),  adv.  [It.;  =  E.  spiritous.'] 
In  muslc-i'  with  spirit,  energy,  or  animation. 
Also  spirituoso. 

spiritous  (spir'i-tus),  a.   [=  It.  spiritoso,  <  ML. 
*spwitosus,  <  L.  ^ritvs,  spirit:  see  spirit.]    1. 
Of  the  nature  of  spirit;  intangible;  refined; 
pure;  subtile. 
.  More  refined,  more  spiritous,  and  pure. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  V.  476. 

2t.  Burning;  ardent;  fiery;  active. —  3.  Same 
as  spirituous.    [Rare.] 

spiritoiisness  (spir'i-tus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  spiritous ;  a  refined  state ;  fineness  and 
activity  of  parts :  as,  the  thinness  and  spiritous- 
ness  of  liquor. 

spirit-rapper  (spir'it-rap"6r),  n.  One  who  be- 
lieves or  professes  to  believe  that  he  can  sum- 
mon the  spirits  of  deceased"  persons  and  hold 
intercourse  with  them  by  raps  made  by  them 
upon  a  table  in  answer  to  questions,  or  by  their 
causing  the  table  to  tilt  up. 

spirit-rapping  (spir'it-rap'ing),  n.  A  general 
name  given  to  certain  supposed  spiritualistic 
manifestations,  as  audible  raps  or  knocks  on 
tables,  table-turning,  and  kindred  demonstra- 
tions.   See  spiriiualism,  3. 

spiritrompe  (spir'i-tromp),  n.  [F.  (Latreille), 
<  L.  spira,  a  coil,  spire,  -I-  F.  trompe,  a  trump : 
see  frMOTpi.]  The  long  spiral  tongue  or  antlia 
of  lepidopterous  insects ;  the  spirignath. 

spirit^room  (spir'it-rom),  n.  A  room  or  com- 
partment in  a  ship  in  which  spirits  are  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  crew. 

spirit-stirring  (spir'it-ster"ing),  a.  Stirring, 
rousing,  or  animating  the  spirit. 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  ^rit-BtirHTiff  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ilL  3.  352. 

spiritual  (spir'i-tu-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  spiri- 
tuall,  spyrytuaUejjpiritiueU,  espirituell,  <  OF.spi- 
rituel,  spiritueil,  P.  spirituel  =  Pr.  espi^tal  =  8p. 
Pg.  espiritual  =  It.  spirituale,  <  LL.  spirituaKs,  of 
or  pertainii^  to  breath,  breathing,  wind,  or  air, 
or  spirit,  <  L.  spiritus  (spiritit-),  spirit,  breath, 
air:  see  spirit.]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
being  spirit  in  the  sense  of  something  between 
soul  and  body,  or  of  a  disembodied  soul  or  a 
supernatural  immaterial  being. 

So  f  aire  it  was  that,  trusteth  well, 
It  semed  a  place  espirituell. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L  650. 
When  to  ende  nyhed  he, 
That  the  soule  moste  yelde  being  xpirUuaa. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6291. 
Millions  of  ^ritiuU  creatures  walk  the  earth, 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  677. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  soul,  or  to  the  higher  en- 
dowments of  the  mind,  especially  when  consid- 
ered as  a  divine  influence. — 3.  Pertaining  to 
the  soul  or  its  afifeetions  as  influenced  by  the 
Divine  Spirit;  proceeding  from  or  controlled 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  pure;  holy; 
sacred;  divine. 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spirUMol  blessings  In  heavenly 
places  in  Christ.  Eph.  i.  3. 

God's  law  is  spiritual ;  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  extends  its  authority  to  the  acts  of  the  soul 
of  man.  Sir  T.  Browne.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

4.  Relating  to  sacred  things ;  not  lay  or  tem- 
poral ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  church ; 
ecclesiastical Lords  spiritual.  See  Zoi-d.— Spiri- 
tual affinity.  See  affinity,  1. — Spiritual  and  corporal 
works  of  mercy.  See  mercj/.— Spiritual  automaton. 
See  automaion. — Spiritual  being.    Same  as  intentional 
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being  (which  see,  under  fieinj^).— Spiritual  body.  See 
natural  body,  under  naturoZ.— Spiritual  communion. 
See  sacramental  cmnmunion;  under  sacramental.— Svixi- 
tual  corpoiationSi  spiritual  couriiS,  ecclesiastical  coi^ 
porations ;  ecclesiastical  courts.  See  ecclemi^tical.—SpiT' 
itual  exercises,  Immutatlont,  incest,  matter,  peer 
etc.  Seeexercise,  etc.— Spiritual  mant.  (ffl)  An  inspired 
person ;  also,  a  holy  man ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

Other  elles  I  trowe  that  it  be  som  gpin'fucB  man  that 
God  hath  me  sente  for  to  def ende  this  reame,  nought  for 
me  but  for  Cristynte  and  holy  cherche  to  mayntene. 

MerUniE.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  226. 

Which  Battel,  because  of  the  many  spiritxud  Men  that 
were  in  it^  was  called  the  White  Battel. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  108. 

(ft)  The  spiritual  nature:  opposed  to  physical  man.— 
Spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  Same  as  internal  sense 
of  the  Word  (which  see,  under  internal). =%ya.  1.  Spirit- 
ed, etc.  (see  spirituous\  immaterial. 

II.  n.  1.  A  spiritual  thing. 

Ascend  unto  invisibles ;  fill  thy  spirit  with  spirituals, 
with  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  §  14. 

He  [Sante]  assigns  supremacy  to  the  pope  in  spirituals, 
and  to  the  emperor  in  temporals. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  30. 

2.  A  spiritual  person,  (a)  One  who  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature  or  character.  (&)  One  charged  with  a  spiritual  of- 
fice or  calling. 

We  bee  the  spiritualles ;  we  searche  the  bottome  of 
Goddes  commaundement.       Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  399. 

spiritualisation,  spiritualise,  etc.  See  spiri- 
tualization,  etc. 

spiritualism  (spir'i-tu-al-izm),  n.  [=  P.  spiri- 
tualisme  =  Sp.  Pg.'espiritualismo  =  It.  spiri- 
tualismo;  as  spiritual  +  'ism.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  spiritual;  spiritual  character.  Mil- 
man. —  2.  ia.  philos.,  the  doctrine  of  the  exis- 
tence of  spirit  as  distinct  from  matter,  or  as  the 
only  reality:  opposed  to  mofenafem. — 3.  The 
belief  that  disembodied  spirits  can  and  do  com- 
municate with  the  living,  especially  through  the 
agency  of  a  person  particularly  susceptible  to 
spiritualistic  influences,  called  a  medium ;  also, 
the  various  doctrines  and  theories,  collectively, 
founded  upon  this  belief.  In  its  mod  em  form,  spiritu- 
alism originated  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1848, 
and  since  that  time  has  extended  over  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  mediums  through  whom  the  supposed  com- 
munications take  place  are  of  various  kinds,  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  different  classes  being  mentioned  in  the  books 
explanatory  of  spiritualism.  Among  the  chief  methods  of 
communication  are  rappings,  table-tippings,  writing,  and 
speaking ;  in  the  latter  forms  of  communication  the  me- 
dium is  supposed  to  be  fully  possessed  by  the  spirit  for 
the  time  being.  Spiritualism  has  no  formal  system  of 
theology,  and  it  is  contended  by  many  of  its  advocates  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  -the  maintenance 
of  a  faith  otherwise  Christian,  and  that  spirit-communicar 
tions  are  providential  interventions  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
culcating the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  counteracting 
the  material  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  meetings  for 
spiritualistic  communications  are  commonly  called  s^anc^. 
Also  spiritism. 

spiritualist  (spir'l-tu-al-lst),  n.  [=  P.  spiritu- 
aliste  =  Sp.  Pg.  espvi'itualista  =  It.  spirituMista ; 
as  spiritual  +  -ist.]  1.  One  who  professes  a 
regard  for  spiritual  things  only ;  also,  one  whose 
employment  is  spiritual. 

May  not  he  that  lives  in  a  small  thatched  house  .  .  . 
preach  as  loud,  and  to  as  much  purpose,  as  one  of  those 
high  and  mighty  ^rituatists  ? 

Eehaird,  Grounds  of  Contempt  of  Clergy  (1696X  p.  140. 

[(Latham,.') 

2.  One  who  accepts  philosophical  spiritualism. 
See  spirituaUsm,  2. 

We  may,  as  spiritualists,  try  to  explain  our  memory's 
failures  and  blunders  by  secondary  causes. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  2. 

3.  One  who  believes  that  intercourse  may  be 
and  is  held  with  departed  spirits,  especially 
through  the  agency  of  a  medium;  one  who 
claims  to  hold  such  intercourse.  Also  called 
spiritist. 

spiritualistic  (spir"i-tu-a-li8'tik),  a.  [<  spir- 
itualist +  -ic.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  philo- 
sophic spiritualism ;  idealistic. 

The  deep-lying  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Beings,  which  em- 
bodies the  very  essence  of  Spiritualistie  as  opposed  to 
Materialistic  philosophy. 

K  B.  Tylaif,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  884. 
3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  modern  spiritualism,  or 
communication  with  departed  spirits ;  produced 
by  or  believed  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  de- 
parted spirits:  as,  sp»ri*Mai!Js*Jc manifestations; 
a  spiritualistic  stance. 

spirituality  (spir"i-tu-al'i-ti)>  «•;  pl.  spirituali- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  MB.  spiritualite,  spiritualte,  <  OF. 
spiritualite,  spiritualte,  espiritualte,  esperituaute, 
etc.,  F.  spvritualiti  =  Sp.  espirituaMad  =  Pg. 
espiritualidade  =  It.  spiritualitA,  <  LL.  spiritu- 
alita(t-)s,  <  spiritualis,  spiritual:  see  spiritual.] 
1.  Spiritual  nature  or  character;  immaterial- 
ity; incorporeality. 

A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  suitable  to  its  spirituality, 
and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.  Smth. 
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2.  Spiritual  tendency  or  aspirations ;  freedom 
from  worldliness  and  from  attachment  to  the 
things  of  time  and  sense ;  spiritual  tone ;  de- 
sire for  spiritual  good. 

We  are  commanded  to  fast^  that  we  may  pray  with  more- 
tpirituali^,  and  with  repentance. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  Beturn  of  Prayers,  i. 

No  infidel  can  argue  away  the  spirituality  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  attacks  upon  miracles  leave  that  unaffected. 
Be  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

His  discourses  were  so  valued,  and  his  spirituality  so 
revered,  that  his  ministrations  were  coveted  in  all  that 
region.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  140. 

St.  The  clergy  as  a  whole ;  the  ecclesiastics ; 
the  church. 

Five  entire  subsidies  were  granted  to  the  king  by  the 
spirituality.  Fvlitr. 

4.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church  or  to  an 
ecclesiastic  in  his  official  capacity:  generally 
in  the  plural,  and  distinguished  from  temporal- 
ities: as,  spirituaMUes  of  a  bishop  (those  prof- 
its and  dues  which  a  bishop  receives  in  his  ec- 
clesiastical character)  — Guardian  of  the  splritu- 
alitles.  See  guardian.— Spirituality  Of  beneflces,  the- 
tithes  of  land,  etc. 

spiritualization  (spir'^i-tu-al-i-za'shon), «.  [< 
spiritualize  -f-  -ation.]  1.  The  act  of  spiritual- 
izing, or  the  state  of  being  spiritualized. — 2. 
In  old  chem.,  the  operation  of  extracting  spirit 
from  natural  bodies. 
Also  spelled  smrituMisation. 

spiritualize  (spir'i-Ju-al-iz),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
spirituaUzed,  ppr.  spiifitvMizing.  [<  F.  spwi- 
tualiser  =  Sp.  Pg.  espiritualizaa-  =  It.  spiritua- 
lizzare;  as  spirituxbl  +  -ize.]  1.  To  make  spir- 
itual, or  more  spiritual;  elevate  above  what  i& 
worldly  or  bodily. 

Unless  we  endeavour  to  spiritualise  ourselves,  .  .  .  the' 
older  we  grow  the  more  we  are  embruted  and  debased. 
SoutJtey,  The  Doctor,  clxxxiv. 

2.  To  infuse  spirituality  or  life  into;  inform 
with  spirit  or  life ;  animate. 

This  seen  in  the  clear  air,  and  the  whole  spiritualized 
by  endless  recollections,  fills  the  eye  and  the  heart  more 
forcibly  than  1  can  express.  Carlyle.    (Imp.  Diet.} 

3.  To  draw  a  spiritual  meaning  from,  or  im- 
part a  spiritual  meaning  to :  as,  to  spiritualize 
a  text  of  Scripture. — 4.  In  chem. :  {a)  To  ex- 
tract spirit  from.  (6)  To  convert  into  spirit,  or 
impart  the  properties  of  spirit  to. 

Also  spelled  spiritualise. 
spirituaUzer  (spir'i-^-al-i-zer),  n.     [<  ^ritu- 
alize -I-  -eri.]    One  who  spiritualizes,  in  any 
sense.    Also  spelled  spirituuliser. 

The  most  licentious  of  the  allegorists,  or  tlie  wildest  of 
the  spiritmtlizers.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ix.  2. 

spiritually  (spir'i-tu-al-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  spyri- 
tually;  <  spiritual'+"-ly^.]  1.  In  a  spiritual 
manner ;  without  coiporeal  grossness,  sensual- 
ity, or  worldliness;  with  purity  of  spirit  or 
heart. — 2.  Aea«pirit;  ethereaUy. 

The  sky  .  .  . 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wadly,  spiritually  bright. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth,  xi. 
3.  In  a  spiritual  sense. 

spiritual-minded  (spir'l-tu-al-min*ded),  a. 
Having  the  mind  set  on  spiritual  things ;  hav- 
ing holy  afEectlons;  spiritual. 
spiritual-mindedness  (spir'i-tu-al -min'^ded- 
nes),  re.  The  state  of  being  spiritual-minded; 
spirituality  of  mind. 

spiritualness  (spir'i-Ju-al-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  spiritual;  spirituality. 
spiritual^f  (spir'i-tfl-al-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  spiri- 
tualte, <  (3P.  speritudlie,  etc.:  see  spirituality.] 
The  ecclesiastical  body;  the  whole  clergy  of 
any  national  church. 

It  [the  church]  is  abused  and  mistaken  for  a  multitude 
of  shaven,  shorn,  and  oiled,  which  we  now  call  the  spirit 
tualty  and  clergy. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  12. 

spirituelle  (spir*i-tu-el'),  a.  [P.,  fem.  of  spiri- 
tuel:^ see  spiritual.']  Characterized  by  or  ex- 
hibiting a  refined  intellectuality,  grace,  or  deli- 
cacy: noting  primarily  but  not  exclusively  a 
woman  or  the  ways  of  women. 

I  have  the  air  of  youth  without  freshness,  but  noble, 
sweet,  lively,  spirituelle,  and  interesting. 

The  Century,  XL.  664. 

spirituosity  (spir''i-to-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  spirituous 
+  ■d.ty.]  1.  Spirituous  character  or  quality: 
as,  the  spirituosity  of  beer.— 2.  Immateriality  j 
ethereality.  Cudworth,  InteUeetual  System, 
p._421. 

spirituoso  (spir*i-tu-6's6),  adv.  Same  as  spiri- 
toso. 

spirituous  (spir'i-tu-us),  a.  [=  Dan.  spirituos; 
<  OP.  (and  F.)  spirituewc  =  Pg.  espirituoso,  spir- 
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xtous.\     If.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit :  ethe 
real;  immaterial;  intangible.— 2t.  Lively;  ac- 
tive; gay;  cheerful;  enlivening. 

Heitm.  Well,  I  am  reeolved  what  I'll  do. 
Ana.  What,  my  good  xplriliuyM  spark? 

B,  Jonson,  Cynthia's  KevelE,  lit  2. 
That  it  may  appear  aiery  and  epirituoua,  &  fit  for  the 
welcome  of  chearfnl  guests ;  the  principal  difficulty  will 
be  in  contriving  the  lights  and  stair-cases. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Eeliquise,  p.  42. 

3.  Containing  much  alcohol;  distilled,  whether 
pure  or  compounded,  as  distinguished  tiomfer- 
mented;  ardent:  applied  to  a  liquor  for  drink- 
ing. =syn.  3.  Spirituous,  Spiritual,  Spirited.  Spirituom 
is  now  strictly  confined  to  the  meaning  of  alcoholic:  as, 
tpirituous,  ardent,  or  intoxicating  liquors.  Spiritual  is 
as  strictly  confined  to  that  higher  field  of  meaning  which 
is  opposed  to  corporeal  or  carnal,  secular  or  temporal. 
Spirited  expresses  active  animal  spirits,  orthat  spirit  which 
is  a  vigorous  movement  of  the  feelings  and  the  will :  as, 
a  epirited  horse,  boy,  reply. 

spiritUOUSness  (spir'i-Ju-us-nes),  n.    The  char- 
acter of  being  spirituous.    Boyle. 
spiritUS  (spir'i-tus),  n.\  pi.  spwitus.     [L.:  see 
spirit.']     1.  A  breathing;  an  aspirate. —  2.  In 
pilar.,  spirit;  any  spirituous  preparation:  the 
officinal  name  of  various  spirits,  specified  by  a 
qualifying  term:  as,  spwitus  vmi  Gallioi,  spirit 
of  French  wine  (that  is,  brandy) ;  spiritus  letlie- 
ris  compositus,  compound  spirit  of  ether.— splr- 
ItUB  asper,  a  rough  breathing ;  In  Br.  gram.,  the  mark  (') 
placed  over  or  before  an  initial  vowel,  or  over  the  second 
letter  of  an  initial  diphthong,  to  indicate  that  it  should 
be  preceded  by  a  sound  like  h  in  English :  also  placed 
over  p  when  it  is  initial  or  is  preceded  by  another  p  (pp).— 
Spiritus  lenls,  a  soft  or  smooth  breathing ;  in  Or.  gram,., 
the  mark  (')  denoting  the  absence  of  the  rough  breathing. 
spiritweed  (spir'it-wed),  n.    Same  as  spiritleaf. 
spirit-world  (spir'it-werld),  n.    The  world  of 
disembodied  spirits;  Hades;  the  shades. 
spirity  (spir'i-ti),  a.     [<  spirit  +  -^i.]    Full  of 
spirit;  spirited.     [Scotch.] 
spirivalve  (spi'ri-valv),  a.     [<  L.  spira,  a  coil, 
spire,  -I-  valva,  door  (valve).]   Having  a  spiral 
shell,  as  a  univalve  moUusk;  spirally  whorled, 
as  a  shell. 

spirket(sp6r'ket),M.  [Origin obscure.]  hxship- 
mnlding,  a  space  forward  and  aft  between  the 
floor-timbers.    Samersly. 
spirketing,  spirketting  (sp6r'ket-ing),  n.    [< 
spirhet.']    In  ship-bwilding,  the  strakes  of  plank 
worked  between  the  lower  sills  of  ports  and 
waterways.     Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  209. 
spirling  (spSr'ling),  n.    Same  as  sparlmg^. 
Spirobranchia  (spi-ro-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.   anelpa,  a  coil,  spire,   +  pp&yxta,  gills.] 
Same  as  Brachiopoda.    Also  SpirobrancMata. 
spirobrauchiate  (spi-ro-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  spirobranchiatiis',  <  Gr.  oKetpa,  a  coil,  spire, 
-I-  ppdyxia,  gills.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
SpirobrancMata;  brachiopod. 

II,  n.  A  brachiopod. 
Spirochseta  (spi-ro-ke'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Bhrenberg, 
1833), <  Gr.  ansipaja,  coil,"spire,  -I- x<''^r)?,a  bristle.] 
Agenus  ofSdhizomy- 
cetes  or  bacteria,  hav- 
ing the  cells  united 
in  long  slender 
threads  which  usual- 
ly show  narrow  spi- 
ral windings.  The  fila- 
ments have  the  liveliest 
movements,  and  clearly 
propel  themselves  for- 
ward and  back,  but  are 
also  able  to  bend  in  va- 
rious ways.  5.  plicaiiiliis 
occurs   among   algee   in 

swamp-water ;    S.    Ofter-  Sfirochseta  Obermeieri. 

meiert,    found    in     the 

blood  of  those  sick  with  recurrent  fever,  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease ;  S.  Cohnii  is  found  in  the  mucus  of  the  teeth, 
and  S.  gigantea  in  sea^water.  Also  Spirochaste. 
spirogonimium  (spi'''ro-go-iiim'i-um),  n.;  T^l. 
spi/rogorwnda  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  awetpa,  a  coil, 
spire,  +  NL.  gonmium,  q.  v.]  _  In  bot.,  a  go- 
nimium  similar  to  a  hormogonimium,  but  not 
moniliform,  with  the  syngonimia  subglobose, 
smaller  and  more  scattered,  as  in  Omphalaria. 
Spirogyra  (spi-ro-ji'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Link,  1833), 
so  called  with  ref .  to  the  spiral  bands  of  chloro- 
phyl  in  the  cells ;  <  Gr.  airelpa,  a  coil,  spire,  + 
yvpog,  a  circle,  ring.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water 
alg8B,  of  the  class  Conjugatx  and  order  Zygne- 
maoese.  They  are  among  the  commonest  of  fresh-water 
algsB,  forming  dense  bright-green  masses,  in  both  running 
and  stagnant  water,  and  have  often  a  slimy  feel,  owing  to 
the  well-developed  mucilaginous  sheath  in  which  each  fila- 
ment is  enveloped.  The  cells  have  one  to  several  parietal 
chlorophyl-bands  spirally  winding  to  the  right.  Conjugal 
tion  Is  scalariform  or  lateral.    There  are  about  40  species 
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and  very  many  varieties  in  the  United  States.    They  are 
pop\iiaily  called  frog-^OT  frog-spittle.  Seefrog-spU,  and 
cuts  under  eMarophyl  and  conjugaUm,  4. 
spirolet,  spirolt  (spi'rol,  -rol),  n.    [<  OP.  spirole, 
a  small  culverin.]    A  small  culverin. 

Long  pieces  of  artilleiy  called  basUisks,  and  smaller 
sized  ones,  known  by  the  name  of  spirols. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  i.  47. 

spiroloculine  (spi-ro-lok'u-lin),  a.  Composed 
of  spirally  coiled  loo'uli  or  chamberlets :  specifi- 
cally noting  certain  foraminiters.  Amer.  Jour. 
Sci.,  No.  160,  p.  328. 

spirometer  (spi-rom'e-t6r),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
spirare,  breathe  (see  spire^),  +  metrum,  mea- 
sure.] A  contrivance  for  measuring  the  ex- 
treme differential  capacity  of  the  human  lungs. 
The  instrument  most  commonly 
employed  consists  of  an  inverted 
chamber  submerged  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  breath  is  conducted  by 
a  fiexible  pipe  and  internal  tube 
so  as  to  collect  in  the  chamber, 
which  rises  in  the  water,  and  is 
fitted  with  an  index  which  marks 
the  cubic  inches  of  air  expired 
after  a  forced  inspiration.  In  the 
accompanying  cut,  a  a  is  a  small 
gas-holder  containing  an  inverted 
vessel  a' ;  6,  index,  which  shows  on 
the  scale  c  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  expired ;  d,  manometer, 
which,  when  a'  is  held  down,  shows 
the  pressure  which  the  lungs  can 
exert;  e,  plug-vent  for  outlet  of 
expired  air ;  /,  cook  for  outlet  of 
water ;  g,  tube  through  which  the 
expiration  is  made. 

spirometric  (spi-ro-met  'rik), 
a.  [As  spirometer  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  spirom- 
eter; ascertained  by  means 
of  the  spirometer ;  as  tested 

by  the  spirometei^— spirometric  capacity,  extreme 
diSerential  capacity  of  the  lungs,  measured  by  the  total 
amount  of  air  which  can  be  expired  after  the  fullest  pos- 
sible inspiration. 

spirometry  (spi-rom'e-tri),  n.  [As  spirometer 
+  -y3.]  The  use  of  the  spirometer  in  measur- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

Spiromonas  (spi-rom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.  (Perty, 
1852),  <  Gr.  oTcelpa,  a  cdU,  spire,  +  /Mvdg,  a  unit.] 
A  genus  of  pantostomatous  flageUate  inf  nsori- 
aus,  spirally  twisted  on  their  long  axis  (whence 
the  name).  These  animalcules  are  free-swimming  or 
temporarily  attached,  soft  and  plastic,  with  two  anterior 
subequal  flasella,  one  of  which  is  adherent  at  wiU.  S. 
voluMlis  is  an  example.  According  to  Kent,  the  Cyeli- 
diwm  distortum  and  Heteromita  angustata  of  Dujardin  are 
both  species  of  Sjaromonas. 

spirophore  (spi'ro-for),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  spirare, 
breathe,  -I-  Gr.  -(popog,  <  fipsw  =  E.  6earl.]  An 
apparatus  for  producing  artificial  respiration 
in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  as  in  persons 
rescued  from  drowning,  it  consists  of  an  air-tight 
case,  in  which  the  bod^r  is  inclosed  up  to  the  neck,  and 
an  air-pump,  for  producing  at  proper  intervals  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  case,  thUB  causing  the  external  air  to  fill 
the  lungs  of  the  patient. 

Spirophyton  (spi-rof'i-ton),  n.  [NL.  (Hall), 
s  Gr.  awetpa,  a  coil,  spire,  +  firrov,  a  plant.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  algee,  a  characteristic  plant 
of  a  subdivision  of  the  Devonian  occurring  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  called  from  this 
fossil  (Spirophyton  eauda-galli)  the  ea^lda  galli 
grit.  This  alga  belongs  to  a  group  which  appeared  early 
in  the  Silurian,  and  continued  into  the  Tertiary,  but  is 
now  extinct.  The  frond  of  Spirophyton  was  broad,  thin, 
with  a  distinct  transversal  nervation,  and  spirally  convo- 
luted around  a  slender  axis,  the  convolution  widening  with 
the  distance  from  the  point  of  attachment. 

spirozooid  (spi-ro-z6'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  aveipa,  a 
coU,  spire,  -I-  B.  gooid.]  The  defensive  zooid 
of  certain  hydroid  hydrozoans,  as  of  Podoco- 
ryne,  a  tubularian  polyp :  so  called  as  coiling 
or  curling  spirally  when  not  in 
action.  These  zooids  are  long  slender 
filaments  always  provided  with  cnidse  or 
lasso-cells  for  nettling,  and  are  some- 
times called  si^ralozoMs.  Compare  doc- 
tylozooid  and  machopolyp. 

spirti,  spirt^.  See  spjwti,  spwrt^. 
spirtle,  V.  and  n.    See  spwtle. 
^irula  (spir'o-ia),  n.     [NL.  (La- 
marck, 1799),  <  LL.  spirula,  dim. 

of  L.  spira,  a  coil,  spire:    see 

spire^.]     1.  In  CephdU^oda:  (a) 

A  genus  of  sepioid  cuttlefishes, 

typical  of  the  family  Spirulidie, 

having  a  delicate  shell  in  the 

hinder  part  of  the  body  rolled 

into  a  flat  or  discoidal  spiral,  with 

discrete  whorls  whose  involute 

spire  presents  ventrally,  and  no 

guard.    There  are  several  species,  as  S, 

Txms  and  S.  fragUis.  The  shells  are  com- 
mon, and  are  sometimes  carried  by  the 

Gulf  Stream  to  the  coast  of  England,      Sfinlalsevis. 
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but  specimens  of  the  entire  animal  are  extremely  rare. 
A\soSplrulaa,Spirulea.  (J)  [I.e.;  pi.  «pJrMte(-le).l 
A  member  of  this  genus.  Imp.  Diet. — 2.  [?.  c. : 
pi.  spirulse  (-le).]  In  sponges,  an  irregular 
spineless  polyact  spicule  of  spiral  form. 
spirulate  (spir'^-lat)^  a.  [<  LL.  spirv,la,  dim. 
of  L.  spira,  a  coil,  spire  (see  Spirula),  +  -ofci.] 
Spiral  in  form,  or  in  disposition  of  parts;  spi- 
rally arranged:  said  of  structures,  markings, 
etc. 

Spirulidse  (spi-rS'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Spir- 
ula +  -jdas.]  A  family  of  cephalopoda,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Spirula.  They  are  squids  or  sepi- 
oidswith  the  mantle  supported  by  a  cartilaginous  promi- 
nence or  ridge  and  a  corresponding  pit  or  furrow,  the 
fins  small  and  terminal,  and  an  internal  tubular  shell 
partitioned  into  numerous  chambers  by  transverse  septa, 
and  wound  in  a  loose  coil. 

spirulite  (spir'o-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  Spvrula  +  -ite2.] 
A  fossil  cephalopod  resembling  or  related  to 
Spirula. 

spiryl  (spir'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  spirie;  <  spirel 
+  -^1 .  ]     1 .  Having  the  form  of  a  spire  or  pyra- 
mid; tapering  Uke  a  spire. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  days*  eternal  bound) 
Those  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd. 
Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1. 142. 
2.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples. 
And  villages  embosom'd  soft  in  trees. 
And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  mark'd 
Of  household  smoke.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  968. 

spiry2  (spir'i),  a.  [<  spire^  +  -j^i.]  Of  a  spiral 
form;  spiral;  wreathed;  curled. 

Hid  in  the  sjmto  volumes  of  the  snake. 

Vryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  2. 

spiscioust,  a.    A  variant  of  spissous. 

spissf  (spis),  a.  [=  OF.  espais,  espois,  F.  ^ais 
=  Sp.  espeso  =  Pg.  espesso  =  It.  spesso,  <  L. 
«pissMS,  thick,  compact,  dense.]  Thick;  close; 
dense. 

This  spins  and  dense,  yet  polish'd,  this  copious,  yet  con- 
cise treatise  of  the  variety  of  languages.  Brerewood. 

spissated  (spis'a-ted),  a.    [<  L.  spissatws,  pp. 

of  spissare,  thicken,  condense,  <  spissus,  thick, 

compact:  see  spiss.]    Inspissated;  thickened, 

as  by  evaporation.     Warburton,  Divine  Lega- 

•  tion,  ii.  4. 

spissedt  (spist),  a.  [<  spiss  +  -ed^.]  Thick- 
ened; condensed;  inspissated. 

Of  such  a  spissed  Substance  there 's  no  need. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  214. 

spissitude  (spis'i-tud),  n.  [<  L.  spissitudo,  thick- 
ness, density,  <  spissus,  thick,  compact:  see 
spiss.]  Density;  the  denseness  or  compact- 
ness which  belongs  to  substances  not  perfectly 
liquid  nor  perfectly  solid;  inspissated  condi- 
tion. 

From  this  Grossness  and  Spissitude  of  Air  proceeds  the 
slow  ^Nature  of  the  Inhabitants.      Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  8. 

spissoust  (spis'us),  a.  [<  L.  spissus,  thick :  see 
^iss.]  Thick.  Hist,  of  Frameion (1655).  (Nares.) 

spitl  (spit),  n.  [(a)  <  ME.  *spitte,  spytte,  spette, 
earlier  spite,  spyte,  spete,  <  AS.  ^itu,  a  spit,  = 
MD.  spit,  spet,  yaeet,  spete,  D.  spit  =  MLG.  spit, 
LG.  spitt  =  OHG.  MHG.  spiz.  Or.  spiess  (=  Dan. 
spid  =  Sw.  spett,<.  LG.  ?),  a  roasting-spit,  in  G. 
also  the  branches  of  a  deer's  horn  (hence  OF. 
espoit,  espoi,  a  spit,  espois,  F.  ^ois,  a  deer's 
horuj  =  Sp.  Pg.  espeto,  a  spit,  =  Olt.  ^to,  spedo, 
a  spit);  orig.  neut.  of  the  adj.,  OHG.  spiszi, 
MHG.  spitze,  spie,  G.  spite,  pointed  (G.  spitze, 
a  point).  (6)  Cf.  LG.  speet  (prop.  *spiet),  a 
spear,  in  humorous  use  a  sword,  =  OHG.  spioz, 
MHG.  spiez,  G.  spiess,  a  spear,  lance,  pike,  = 
Icel.  spjot,  a,  spear,  =  Sw.  spgut  =  Dan.  spyd,  a 
spear  (hence  OF.  espiet,  espet,  espie,  also  espoit, 
espoi  =  It.  spiedo,  spiede,  a  spear),  (c)  Cf .  Icel. 
spyta,  a  spit,  a  wooden  peg,<  spjot,  a  spear.  The 
above  forms  have  been  partly  confused  with  one 
another,  (d)  Cf.  W.  j)i^,  a  tapering  point.]  1. 
A  slender  bar,  sharply  pointed  at  l£e  end,  to  be 
thrust  through  meat  which  is  to  be  roasted  in 
front  of  the  fire.  The  rotation  of  the  spit  brings  all 
parts  of  the  meat  in  turn  to  the  heat.  The  ordinary  spit 
is  several  feet  long,  and  rests  on  supports  at  the  sides  of 
the  fireplace.  Shorter  spits  are  used  tor  small  birds,  kid- 
neys, etc.    See  cut  under  spH-rack. 

With  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet  like 
a  rabbit  on  a  spit.  Shak.,  L.  L.  I.,  ili.  1.  20. 

He  loves  roast  well 
That  eats  the  spit. 

Fletcher,  Mad  lover,  li.  1. 
2t.  A  sword.     [Cant.] 
Going  naked  with  a  spit  on  his  shoulder. 

Furchat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  309. 
3t.  The  obelisk  or  dagger  (t)  used  as  a  refer- 
ence-mark. 

Either  your  starres  or  your  spits  (that  I  may  use  Origen's 
notes)  shall  be  welcome  to  mymargent. 

Bp.  HaZZ,  To  Hugh  Cholmley.    (Latham.) 
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4.  A  small  point  of  land  running  into  the  sea, 
or  a  long  narrow  shoal  exten(£ng  from  the 
shore  into  the  sea. 

Bnt  Hermod  rode  with  Niord,  whom  he  took 
To  show  him  spits  and  beaohes  of  the  sea. 

U.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead,  iii. 
On  a  narrow  epit  of  sand  between  the  roclcs  a  dozen 
little  girls  are  laughing,  romping,  and  pattering  about. 
""■' — '^y.  Two  Years  Ago,  ii. 
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the  corner.    "The  very  spit  of  the  one  I  had  for  years ;  it  'a 

a  real  portrait,  sir,  for  Mr.  Hanbart,  the  printer,  met  me 

one  day  and  sketched  him."  tt  <o<. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  488. 

spits  (spit),  V.  t  [<  D.  spitten,  dig;  appar.  con- 
nected with  spetere,  spit:  seespj*!.]  To  spade; 
plant  by  spading. 

Saffron  .  .  .  inthemonethof  July, .  .  .  when  the  heads 
thereof '        ' 
ted  or  set 


spitted 

Death  to  me  Bubscrlbes, 
Since,  tpiUqf  Idm,  I'U  Uve  in  this  poor  rhyme. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  evil. 

Honour  is  into  Scotland  gone. 
In  spite  0/ England's  skill. 

Johnie  Scot  (Child's  Ballads,  rv.  69). 

=Syn.  2  AnimosOy,  JU-wia,  Enmity,  etc.  (see  animosOy), 
pique,  spleen,  defiance.  In  spite  of.  Despite,  etc.  See  not- 
vrUhxtanding. 


5.  In  weaving,  the  spindle  or  wire  which  holds 

the  cop,  spool,  or  pirn  in  the  shuttle.  ..„       ,,         _„   ,.  ,       .      .^o     n     »      „;i„. 

spiti  (spit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fitted,  ppr.  spii^  SpitS  (spit), ».  JE.  dial.;  of.  spi<3, ».]  A  spade, 
ting.  [<  me!  spitten,  smten,  spil^it  1=  MD.  hence,  the  depth  of  a  spade  m  the  earth,  a  spad- 
irniten,  speten,  D.  speten  =  MLG.  LG.  spefen  =    mg  or  spadeful.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


have  been  plucked  up,  and  aiter  twenty  days  ^0-  gpitg  (srat),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  spited,  ppr.  ^U- 
;t  againe  under  mould.  ,„    .    ^    i^g      rBarlv  mod.  E.  also  spight;  <  late  ME. 


<5hg.' 


spizzen,  G.  spiessen  =  Dan.  spidde  (of. 


Pg.  espetor),  spit,  turn  on  a  spit;  from  the 
noun.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  thrust  a  spit  through; 


It  [a  curious  harp]  was  raised  by  labourers  at  the  depth 
of  twelve  spits  or  spadings  under  the  earth  in  Coolness 
Moss,  near  Newcastle,  between  Limerick  and  Killamey. 
O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxxiii. 


spitalt,  spittle^t  (spit'al,  spit'l),  n.  [<  ME.  spy^ 
tie,  spitel,  spytelle,  by  apheresis  from  hospttal: 
aee  hospital.'i    A  hospital;  properly,  a  hospital 

for  lazars. 

He  is 
A  spittle  of  diseases,  and,  indeed. 
More  loathsome  and  infectious. 

Mcminger,  Picture,  iv.  2. 

Kind,  pious  hands  did  to  the  Virgin  build 

A  lonely  SpUxil,  the  belated  swain 

From  the  night  terrors  of  that  waste  to  shield. 

Wordwiarth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  xvii. 

spital-houset,  spittle-houset  (spit'al-,  spit'l- 
hous),  n.    A  hospital. 

All  the  Cripples  in  tenne  Spitae-honses  shewe  not  more 
halting.  DeWcer,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  3B. 


pierce,  transfix,  or  impale  with  or  as  with  a  spit 
as,  to  spit  a  loin  of  veal. 

Look  to  see  .  .  . 
Your  naked  infants  spiMed  upon  pikes. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii  8.  38. 
Howlov'd  Patroclus  with  Achilles  joins. 
To  quarter  out  the  ox,  and  spit  the  loins. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  L  203. 

2.  To  string  on  a  stick  and  hang  up  to  dry,  as 
herring  in  a  smoke-house. 

II.  mtrans.  To  roast  anything  on  a  spit ;  at- 
tend to  a  spit;  use  a  spit. 
spit^  (spit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spit  or  spat,  ppr. 
gpittmg.  [Under  this  form  are  merged  several 
orig.  diff.  forms :  (o)  Early  mod.  E.  and  dial, 
also  spet,  <  ME.  spitten,  spytten  (pret.  spitte, 

spytte,sputte,  spui),<AS.spittan,  *sp^rta»(pret.  spital-inant,spittle-mant(spit'al-,spit'l-man), 
*spytte)  =  G.  sputzen  =  Sw.  spoUa  =  Dan.  spytte,    „.    One  who  lives'  in  a  spital  or  hospital, 
spit ;  ( 6 )  late  MHG.  sputzen,  G.  speuteen  =  leel.  q^^^  preachers  that  line  ill  Oike  Spitae-men) 

spyta,  spit:  (c)  ME.  speten  (pret.  spette,  spete,  Are  perfect  in  the  way  they  neuer  went. 

spetide),<  As.  spietan  (pret.  sp3Btte),ST?it.  These  Dai^fes,  Summa  Totalis,  p.  26.    (Datiies.) 

forma  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  «pei«,  spital-sermont,  splttle-serlliont  (spit'al-,  spit'- 
but  their  relations  are  not  clear.  The  similar  I.ser"mon),  n.  A  sermon  preached  at  or  in  be- 
forms,  MD.  spidken,  also  sptigen,  MLG.  spigen,  jialf  of  a  spital  or  hospital.  B.  Jonson,  TJnder- 
spiggen,  G.  spucken,  spit,  are  secondary  forms  of    -woods,  Ixi. 

the  verb  cognate  with  AS.  spiwan,  E.  spew :  see  gpitball  (spit'  bai),  n.    Paper  chewed  and  made 
spe».    Hence  spattle^,  spittle\  and  prob.  ult.    into  a  ball  to  be  used  as  a  missile.     [CoUoq.] 
spot.']    I.  intrans.  1.  To  eject  saliva  from  the  gpitbox  (spit'boks),  m.    [ispit'^  +  hox^.']  A  box, 
mouth ;  expectorate.  usually  of  wood,  filled  with  sand,  sawdust,  or 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  ground,  anfi     the  like,  to  receive  discharges  of  spittle,  to- 
made  clay  of  the  spittle.  Johnix.  6.     ^acco-juice,  etc.;  a  spittoon.    Such  boxes  are  some- 
Let  him  but  fasting  spit  upon  a  toad, 


And  presently  it  bursts  and  dies. 
Fletoher  and  Xassinger,  A  Very  Woman,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  fall  in  scattered  drops,  as  rain.   [CoUoq.] 
"And"— putting  her  hand  out  at  the  window— "I 

think  it 's  spitting  already. "      Hiss  Ferrier,  Marriage,  vii. 
It  had  been  spftUng  with  rain  for  the  last  half-hour,  and 
now  began  to  pour  in  good  earnest. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  vii. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  as  if  spitting,  like  an  angry 

cat To  spit  on  or  upon,  to  treat  with  gross  insult  or 

ignominy. 

II.  trans.  To  eject  from  the  mouth;  spew; 
especially,  to  eject  as  or  with  saliva :  as,  to  spit 
blood. 

Thus  spitte  I  out  my  yenim  under  hewe 
Of  holynesse,  to  seme  holy  and  trewe. 

Chemcer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner's  Tale,  1. 136. 

Sir  Soger  told  me  that  Old  Moll  had  been  often  brought 
before  him  for  making  Children  spit  Pins,  and  giving  Maids 
the  Night  Mare.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  117. 

To  spit  sixpences,  to  spit  with  a  white  nummular  ex- 
pectoration from  a  dry  mouth.    [Low.  ] 

He  had  thought  it  rather  a  dry  discourse ;  and,  beginning 
to  spit  sixpences  (as  his  saying  was),  he  gave  hints  to  Mr. 
Wildgoose  to  stop  at  the  first  public-house  they  should 
come  to.  Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  iv.  6.    (Dames.) 

To  spit  white,  to  spit  from  a  dry  or  feverish  mouth,  es- 
pecially after  a  debauch.    [Low.] 

If  it  be  a  hot  day,  and  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle, 
I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  237. 

spit^  (spit),  n.     [Early  mod.  B.  and  dial,  also 
spet;  <ME.spyt;  <spi1f',v.']   1.  What  is  ejected 
from  the  mouth;  saliva;  spume. — 2.  The  act 
of  spitting:  as,  a  cat  gives  an  angry  spit. 
The  speckl'd  toad  .  .  . 
Defies  his  foe  with  a  fell  spit. 
Lovelace,  Lucasta,  Toad  and  Spider,  p.  42. 

3.  In  entom.:  (o>The  spume  of  certain  insects;  a 
frothy,  fleecy,  or  waxy  substance  secreted  by  va- 
rious homopterous  bugs  from  specialized  pores 
scattered  over  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 
(6)  An  insect  which  produces  such  spume :  as, 
the  cuokoo-sp«*,  Ptyelus  spumarius.  See  spittle- 
insect.—^.  A  light  fall  of  rain  or  snow;  espe- 
cially, rain  or  snow  falling  in  light  gusts  or 
scattered  drops  or  flakes. 
Spits  of  rain  dashed  in  their  faces. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  176. 

5.  Image;  likeness.     [Vulgar.] 

There  was  a  large  lithograph  of  a  horse,  dear  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  old  man  from  an  indication  of  a  dog  in 


ffoBan<f,tr.  ofCamden,p.  453.    (Davies.)    '^I^g  .  \  g^fte,  n.]     1 .  To  dislike ;  regard  with 

m-wi'll. 
I  gat  my  master's  good-wiU,  who  before  spited  me. 
*  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  li. 

Hash  hated  or  spited  Obed,  partly  on  Margaret's  account, 
oartly  because  of  misunderstandings  with  his  mother. 
•^      '  s.  Judd,  Margaret^  i.  8. 

3.  To  thwart;  cross;  mortify;  treat  malicious- 
ly: as,  to  cut  off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face. 
Ill  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  smte  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove. 

'^  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 134. 

3.  To  fill  with  vexation;  offend. 

The  nobles,  spited  at  this  indignity  done  them  by  the 
commons,  firmly  united  in  a  body.  ,         ^  „ 

Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  ill. 

spite-blastedt  (spit'blas"ted),  a.  Distracted 
or  defeated  by  spite.  Nashe,  Pierce  Pemlesse, 
p.  34.     [Bare.] 

spiteful  (spiff ul),  a.     [<  ME.  spytefulle  ;  <  spite 
+  -ful.]    PiUed  with  spite;  having  a  malevo- 
lent or  grudging  disposition ;  malicious. 
A  wayward  son, 
Spitefid  and  wrathful. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 12. 

spitefully  (spiff vd-i),  o^».  1.  Shamefully;  out- 
rageously. 

And  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated  them 
SpUefuHy,  and  slew  them.  Mat.  xxii.  6. 

2.  In  a  spiteful  manner;  mischievously;  ma- 
liciously. 

At  last  she  spitiifully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent. 

Sv^,  CadenuB  and  Vanessa. 

spitefulness  (spit'ful-nes),  re.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  spiteful;  the  desire  to  vex, 
annoy,  or  injure,  proceeding  from  irritation ; 
malevolence;  malice. 

It  looks  more  like  si^ttfulness  and  ill  nature  than  a  dili- 
gent search  after  truth.  Meill,  Against  Burnet 

spitfire  (spif  fir),  re.  [<  spit^,  v.,  +  obj.  fire.] 
An  irascible  or  passionate  person;  one  whose 
temper  is  hot  or  fiery.     [Colloq.] 

spit-frogt  (spif  frog),  re.  [<  spifi^,  v.,  +  frog^.] 
A  small  sword.  John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
[Slang.]     {Nares.) 

spitkid  (spif  kid),  re.    Naut.,  a  spitbox. 

spitoust,  a.  [MB.,  also  spetous;  by  apheresis 
iiamdespitous:  seeidespitous.  Ot.  spite.]  Spite- 
ful; malicious;  mischievous. 

That  arowe  was  as  with  felonye 
Envenymed,  and  with  spitous  blame. 

Emn.  of  the  Bote,  1.  979. 

spitouslyt,  adv.  [MB.,  <  mtous  +  -ly^.]  Spite- 
fully; angrily;  injuriously. 

They  were  ful  glad  whan  I  spak  to  hem  f aire, 
Eor,  God  it  wot,  I  chidde  hem  spiUyusly. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Baths  Tale,  L  223. 


times  open,  as  in  country  taverns  in  America,  sometimes 
covered,  tlie  cover  being  easily  raised  by  a  lever  arrange- 
ment, as  is  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

spit-bug  (spif  bug),  re.    Any  spittle-insect. 

spitchcock  (spieh'kok),  re.  [Appar.  a  corrup- 
tion of  *spiieock  (<  spit^  +  coek^,  which  may 
have  been  orig.  a  name  for  a  fowl  roasted  on  a 
spit,  transferred  fancifully  to  an  eel  split  and 
broiled.  Cf.  spatchcock.]  An  eel  split  and 
broiled. 
Will  you  have  some  Cray-fish  and  a  Spiteh..cocke  f 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Northward  Hoe,  i.  1. 

spitchcock  (spioh'kok),  v.  t.     [<  spitcheock,  re.] 
To  split  (an  eel)  lengthwise  and  broil  it. 
Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'a  eel. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  1. 18. 

If  you  chance  to  be  partial  to  eels,  .  .  . 
Hav  e  them  spitch-cock'd — or  stew'd —they're  too  oily  when 
fried !  Barhrnn,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  337. 


spit-curl  (spif  k6rl),  ».    A  small  lock  of  hair 
curled  so  as  to  lie  fiat  on  the  temple :  so  called  spit-poison  (spifpoi'^zn),  re.    [<  spiP^,  v.,  +  obj 


jocosely  or  contemptuously  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  were  often  made  with  the  help 
of  saliva.  [Colloq.  and  vulgar.] 
spit-deep  (spif  dep),  a.  [<  spi*3  +  deep.]  Hav- 
ing the  depth  of  a  spade-cut.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
spite  (spit),  re.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  spight;  < 
MB.  ipiU,  spyt,  spyyt;  by  apheresis  from  de- 
spite: see  despite.  Cf.  spitovs  for  despitous.] 
If.  Injury;  mischief;  shame;  disgrace;  dis- 
honor.    . 

I'll  find  Demetrius  and  revenge  this  srpitA. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  420. 
Day  and  night  hel  work  my  spight, 
And  hanged  I  shall  be. 
BoUn  Hood  and  the  Bishop  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  299). 

2.  A  disposition  to  thwart  and  disappoint  the    ^.  „_  ^„^ 
wishes  of  another;  ill-will;  malevolence;  mal-  spit-swordt 
ice;  grudge;  rancor.  -  -■ 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  one,  for  some  priuate  spite,  but 
the  iudgement  of  all.     Ase?umi,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  78. 
Nor  called  the  gods,  in  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  r^ht. 

Mam>eU,  Essay  on  Government. 


poison.]    A  malicious  or  venomous  person; 
one  given  to  calumny. 

The  scourge  of  society,  a  spit-poison,  a  viper. 

South,  Sermons,  X.  290. 

spit-rack  (spif  rak),  re.  An  iron  rack,  formerly 
used,  on  which  a  spit  was  hung  before  a  fire. 
A  common  form  was 


that  of  a  pair  of  tall 
andirons  fitted  with 
hooks  to  support  the 
ends  of  the  spit. 
spit-sticker  (spif- 
stik'fer),  re.  In  en- 
graving, a  graver 
with  convex  faces. 
M.  B.  Knight. 

(spif- 


3.  Chagrin;  vexation;  ill  luck;  trouble. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  I 

Shak.^  Hamlet,  i.  5. 189. 
In  spite  of,  literally,  in  defiance  or  contempt  of ;  in  op- 
position to ;  hence,  notwithstanding.  Sometimes  abbre- 
viated to  spite  of. 


sord),  n.    Same 
estoc:  a  term  intro- 
duced  in    the    six- 
teenth        century, 
arose. 
spittardt  (spif  ard),  n.     [<  spit^  +  -ard. 
spiper^.]  ^two-year  old  hart;  aspitter, 


Spit-rack. 


Cf. 
Top- 


(Ealli- 


sell,  Pour-Pooted  Beasts  (1607),  p.  122. 
well.) 

spitted  (spif  ed),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  y-spyted,  spit- 
ted: see  sp«<i.]  1.  Put  upon  a  spit;  thrust 
through,   as   if   with   a   Spit;     impaled. —  2. 


spilited 

Spiked,  or  shot  out  to  a  point  like  a  spit  or 
bodkin,  but  without  tines  or  branches:  said  of 
the  antlers  of  a  deer. 

let  trial  be  made  .  .  .  whether  the  head  of  a  deer  that 
by  age  is  more  spitted  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more 
branched.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  767. 

spittent.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  spit^ 

spitteri  (spit'6r),  n.  [<  spm  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  puts  meat  on  a  spit. —  2.  A  young  deer 
whose  antlers  are  spitted;  a  brocket  or  pricket. 

spitter^  (s:pit'6r),  «.  l<  spit^  + -erl."]  One  who 
spits,  or  ejects  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

spitting  (spit'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  spit^,  v.'] 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  expectoration. — 3. 
Aa  appearance  seen  on  the  stirfaoe  of  silver 
which  has  been  melted  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  protuber- 
ances like  miniature  volcanic  cones  being 
formed  just  as  the  surface  of  the  metal  begins 
to  solidify,  through  the  orifices  of  which  oxygen 
gas  escapes,  sometimes  with  sufficient  violence 
to  throw  out  bits  of  the  molten  metal.  This  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  cupellation  ol  silver  in  the  large 
way.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  melted  plat- 
inum, which,  like  sUver,  absorbs  oxygen  when  melted,  and 
gives  it  off  again  on  cooling.  Also  called  sprouting.— 
Spitting  of  blood.    Same  as  henwptygis  (which  see). 

spitting-snake  (spit'ing-snak),  n.  Avenomous 
serpent  of  the  family  Najidse,  Sepedon  hsemacha- 
tes  of  South  Africa.  This  snake,  when  irritated,  has 
the  habit  of  spitting  in  spray  the  poisonous  saliva  which 
has  dribbled  from  its  fangs. 

spittle^  (spit'l),  n.  [Formerly  also  spettle;  a 
var.  of  spattle,  conformed  to  the  verb:  see 
spattle^,  spW'^,  ».]  The  mucous  substance  se- 
creted by  the  salivary  glands;  saliva;  saliva 
ejected  feom  the  mouth. 

Owre  men,  moued  with  greate  hope  and  hunger  of  golde, 
beganne  ageine  to  swalowe  downe  theyr  spetUe. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  118). 

The  Priests  abhorre  the  Sea,  as  wherein  Nilus  dieth ; 
and  salt  is  forbiden  them,  which  they  call  Typhons  spUUe. 
Purehtts,  Pilgrimage,  p.  672. 
To  lick  the  spittle  of.    See  lick. 

spittle^t,  n.     See  spital. 

spittle^  (spit'l),  n.  [<  ME.  spytelle;  dim.  of 
«pi<3.]  1.  A  kmd  of  small  spade. —  2.  A  spade- 
like implement  with  a  short  handle, used  in  put- 
ting cakes  into  an  oven.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spittle^  (spit'l),  V.  t.  [<  spittle^,  ».]  To  dig  or 
stir  with  a  small  spade.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spittle-fly  (spit'l-fli),  n.    A  spittle-insect. 

spittle-insect  (spit'l-in'*'sekt),  n.  Any  one  of 
several  different  homopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Cercopidse,  as  species  of  Aphrophora, 
Lepyronia,  and  Ptyeliis;  a  spit-bug  or  froghop- 
per.  The  larvce  and  pupie  live  upon  plants,  enveloping 
and  entirely  concealing  themselves  within  a  mass  of 
frothy  material  which  they  secrete,  sometimes  called 
toad-spittle  or  frog-spit  and  cuckoo-spit.  See  cut  under 
frogluipper. 

spittle-of-the-staxs  (spit 'l-ov- the -starz'),  n. 
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Spiza  (spi'za),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte,  1828),  <  Gr. 
am',a,  a  finch,  <  awl^eiv,  pipe,  chirp.  Cf .  sprnk^.'] 
A  genus  of  fringiUine  birds,  including  a  number 
of  types,  and  hence  variously  limited,  (at)  That 
genus  of  painted  finches  of  which  the  common  uidigo-bird 
of  the  United  States  is  the  type :  synonymous  with  Passe- 
rina  or  Hortvlanus  of  Vieillot,  and  Oyanospim  of  Eaird. 
See  out  under  iiidigo-Urd.  (6)  Now  employed  for  the  silk- 
buntings,  of  which  the  common  dickcissel  or  black-throat- 
ed bunting,  S.  americana,  is  the  type :  synonymous  with 


See  NostfOCj  2. 
spittly  (spit'li), 


Con- 


a.  [<  spittle^  +  -2/1.] 
taining  of  resembling  spittle ;  slimy. 
spittoon  (spi-ton'),  n.  [Irreg.  <  spi*2  -(-  -oon.'] 
A  vessel  for  receiving  what  is  spit  from  the 
mouth;  especially,  a  round  vessel  of  metal, 
earthenware,  or  porcelain,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  funnel  at  the  top,  and  having  a  bowl-shaped 
compartment  beneath,  which  may  be  partly 
filled  with  water;  a  cuspidor. 

A  gentleman  with  his  hat  on,  who  amused  himself  by 
Bpitung  alternately  into  the  ^pittoan  at  the  right  hand  side 
.01  the  stove  and  the  spittoon  on  the  left. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xvi. 

spit-Tenom  (spifven'om),  n.  [<  spit^  +  ven- 
om. Cf .  spit^oison.'\  foisonons  expectoration. 
[Rare.] 

The  spit-venom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh  out  to 
the  annoyance  of  others.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  V.  ii.  §  2. 

spitz  (spits),  n.  [<  G.  spiU,  also  spitzhmd,  a 
Pomeranian  dog,  so  called  from  its  pointed 
muzzle ;  <  spitge,  a  point :  see  spifi-.']  A  spitz- 
dog. 

spitz-dog  (spits'dog),  n.  [A  half  translation  of 
&.  spituhund,  a  Pomeranian  dog,  <  spitze,  a  point, 
+  hund,  a  dog,  =  E.  hound.'\  A  variety  of  dog, 
so  called  from  the  pointed  muzzle ;  a  Pomera- 
nian dog.  See  Pomeranian. 
spitzflu^  (spits'flet),  n.  [<  G.  spitee,  a  point, 
+  B.  ^Mtel.J  In  orgam-huilding,  a  stop  having 
conical  pipes  of  metal,  which  give  a  thin,  some- 
what reedy  tone. 

spitzkasten  (spits'.kas-ten),  n.  [G.,  <  spitze,  a 
point,  + 'hapten,  a  chest:  see  chest^.']  In  min- 
ing, a  pointed  box ;  a  V-vat :  a  German  word 
frequently  used  by  writers  in  English  on  ore- 
dressing. 


Dickcissel  {Spj'za  americana). 

Empiza.  The  male  is  6}  inches  long,  lOJ  in  extent  of  wings ; 
the  plumage  is  smooth  and  compact;  the  upper  parts  are 
grayish-brown,  streaked  with  black  on  the  back ;  the  low- 
er are  whitish,  shaded  with  gray,  tinged  with  bright  yellow 
on  the  breast,  and  marked  with  a  large  black  throat-patch ; 
the  edge  of  the  wing  is  yellow ;  the  lesser  and  middle  cov- 
erts are  bright-chestnut ;  the  lower  eyelid  is  white,  the  su- 
perciliary stripe  yellow,  and  the  bill  dark  horn-blue.  The 
female  is  similar,  but  plainer,  being  less  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  having  no  black  throat-patch,  but  a  few  black  maxil- 
lary or  pectoral  streaks.  This  bunting  is  widely  but  irreg- 
ularly distributed  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
eastern  half,  abounding  in  some  districts,  but  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  others  apparently  as  eligible.  It  nestson  the 
ground  or  in  a  low  bush,  and  lays  four  or  five  plain  pale- 
greenish  eggs  (rarely  speckled).  The  nuptial  male  has  a 
quaint  monotonous  ditty,  three  notes  of  which  are  ren- 
dered in  the  name  dickcissel — a  word  which  originated  in 
Illinois,  and  crept  into  print  in  or  about  1876. 

Spizaetus (spi-za'e-tus),«.  [NL._( Vieillot,1816), 
<Gr.  anitia,  a  finch  (see  Spiza), +  aerS^,  an  eagle.] 
A  genus  of  Falconidse,  including  hawks  or  small 
eagles  having  the  feet  feathered  to  the  bases 
of.  the  toes,  the  tail  square  or  little  rounded, 
the  wings  short  and  rounded,  and  the  head,  in 
the  typical  species,  with  a  long  occipital  crest. 
The  genus  is  sometimes  restricted  to  such  birds  as  the 
crested  eagle  of  Brazil,  5.  manduyti  or  S.  ornatiis;  in  a 
wider  sense,  it  includes  12  or  more  species  of  Central  and 
South  America,  Africa,  India  and  the  Indo-Malayan  re- 
gion, Celebes,  Formosa,  and  Japan.    Also  Spizaetos. 

Spizella  (spi-zel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte,  1832), 
^ Spiza  +  dim.  -eSa.]  A  genus  of  small  Amer- 
ican finches  or  sparrows,  the  chipping-spar- 
rows,  having  the  wings  pointed,  the  tail  long 
and  emarginate,  the  back  streaked,  and  the  un- 
der parts  not  streaked  in  the  adult,  it  includes 
several  of  the  most  familiar  sparrows  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  chippy  or  chip-bird,  5.  soeiaUs  or  damestiai;  the 
field-sparrow,  5.  agrestis  or  pusiUa;  the  tree-sparrow,  S. 
monticola;  the  clay-colored  bunting  and  Brewer's  bunt- 
ing, S._pallida  and  S.  hreweri;  and  the  black-chinned  spar- 
row, S.  atrigularis.    See  cut  under  Jieldsparrow. 

Spizellinae  (spi-ze-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Spizella 
+  -inee.'\  A  subfamily  of  PringilUdse,  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  small  spotted  and  streaked 
sparrows.  None  of  those  which  occur  in  the 
■{Jnited  States  have  any  red,  blue,  or  orange 
colors.    S.  F.  Baird,  1858. 

spizelline  (spi-zel'in),  a.  [<  Spizella  +  -inei.] 
Resembling  or  related  to  the  chipping-sparrow; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  ^zelUnse. 

spizine  (fepi'zin),  a.  [C  Spiza  +  -Jmei.]  Re- 
sembling or  related  to  the  finches  or  buntings 
of  the  genus  Spiza. 

Splachnese  (splak'nf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Splach- 
num  +  -ese.Ji  A  tribe  of  bryaceous  mosses, 
named  from  the  genus  Splachnum.  Also  Splach- 
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Splacnnum  (splak'num),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  <  Gr.  (T?r/la7;|T'0v,  some  cryptogamous 
plant.]  A  genus  of  bryaceous  mosses,  giving 
name  to  the  tribe  Splachnese.  They  are  loosely  ces- 
pitose,  mostly  annual  plants,  with  soft,  slender  branches, 
which  bear  distant  lower  and  tufted  upper  leaves,  all  with 
very  loose  areolation.  The  capsule  is  long-pedicelled, 
small,  oval  or  short^cylindrical,  provided  with  a  peristome 
of  sixteen  linear  orange-colored  teeth.  There  are  6  North 
American  species. 

splaiet,  V.    An  old  spelling  of  splay. 

splanadet,  «■    Same  as  esplanade. 

splanchnapophysial  (splangk"na-po-fiz'i-al), 
a.  [<  splandhmpophysis  +  -al.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  splanehnapophysis. 

splanchnapophysis  (splangk-na-pof 'i-sis),  n. ; 
T^l.splanchnapophyses (sez).  [NL.,<Gr. mrMyx- 
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vov,  pi.  awMyxva,  viscera,  -1-  airdfvat;,  an  Off- 
shoot: see  apophysis.']  Aa  apophysis  or  out- 
growth of  a  vertebra  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vertebral  axis  from  a  neurapophysis,  and  inclos- 
ing or  tending  to  inclose  some  viseus.  See  cut 
under  hypapophysis. 

splanchnic  (splangk'nik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
ajr^ayxvucdc,  pertaining  to  the  viscera,  <  anTidyx- 
vov,  pi.  oirMyxva,  viscera,  bowels.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  viscera  or  entrails ;  visceral ; 
intestinal;  enteric— splanchnic  cavities,  the  vis- 
ceral cavities  of  the  body. — Splanchnic  musculature, 
the  muscles  of  the  splanchnopleure ;  that  one  of  the  two 
chief  layers  of  coelomatic  muscles  which  surrounds  the 
alimentary  canal :  contrasting  with  somatic  musculature, 
or  the  muscles  of  the  somatopleure.—  Splanchnicnerves, 
tliree  nerves  from  the  thoracic  sympathetic  ganglia — the 
first  or  great,  the  second  lesser  or  small,  and  the  third 
smallest  or  inferior.  The  first  goes  to  the  semilunar  gan- 
glion, the  second  to  the  coellac  plexus,  the  third  to  the  re- 
nal and  coeliac  plexuses.— Splajiclmic  wall,  the  splanch- 
nopleure. 
II.  n.  A  splanchnic  nerve. 

splanchnoccele  (splangk'no-sel),  n.  [<  Gr. 
awMyxvov,  pi.  oTrMyxva,  the  viscera,  -1-  koVmq, 
hollow.]  A  visceral  cavity;  specifically,  the 
visceral  cavity  of  a  brachiopod,  an  anterior  di- 
vision of  which  is  the  brachiocoele  or  brachial 
chamber,  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  posterior 
division  of  which  are  the  pleurocosles. 

splanclinograplier  (splangk-nog'ra-f6r),  n.  [< 
splanchnograplwy  +  -eri.]  One  who  describes 
viscera ;  a  writer  on  splanohnography. 

splanchnograpllical  (splangk-no-graf 'i-kal),  a. 
[<  splanohnography  +  -ic-al.]  Descriptive  of 
viscera ;  pertaining  to  splanchnography. 

splanchnograpliy  (splangk-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Gr .  BTclayxvov,  pi.  a<K%ayxva,  viseeraj'  +  -ypa^la,  < 
ypcujiEiv,  write.]  Desorijjtive  splanchnology;  a 
description  of  or  a  treatise  on  viscera. 

splanchnological  (splangk-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
splanchnolog-y  +  -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
splanchnology. 

splanchnologist  (splangk-nol'o-jist),  n.  [< 
splanchnolog-y  +  -«s<.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
splanchnology. 

splanchnology  (splangk-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
cwMyxvov,  pi.  anTMyxva,  viscera,  +  -htyla,  <  /U- 
yeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.]  The  sum  of  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  viscera. 

splanchnopleura  (splangk-no-plo'ra),  ».;  pi. 
splanchnopUuras  (-re).  [NL. :  see  splanchno- 
pleure.']   Same  as  splanchnopleure. 

splanchnopleural  (splangk-no-plo'ral),  a.  [< 
splanchnopleure  +  -at]  Forming  the  walls  of 
viscera;  constituting  or  pertaining  to  the 
splanchnopleure. 

splanchnopleure  (splangk'no-plor),  n.  [<  NL. 
splanchnopleura,  <  (Jr.  anXdyxvov,  pi.  a7r?idyxva, 
viscera,  -i-  TrTievpd,  the  side.]  The  inner  or  vis- 
ceral layer  of  mesoderm',  formed  by  the  split- 
ting of  the  mesoblast,  separated  from  the  soma- 
topleure  by  the  perivisceral  space,  coelomatie 
cavity,  or  ooeloma.  it  is  formed  in  those  animals 
whose  germ  becomes  four-layered  in  the  above  manner, 
and  then  constitutes  the  musculature  and  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  intestinal  tract  and  its  annexes  —  the  lining 
epithelium  being  derived  from  the  hypoblast.  Thus,  the 
connective  tissue  and  muscular  substance  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  etc., are  all  splanchnopleural.  The  term 
is  contrasted  with  somatoplewe. 

splanchnopleuric  (splangk-no-pl6'rik),  a. 
[<  splanchnopleure  +  -ic]  Same  as  splanchno- 
pleural.   Foster,  Elements  of  Embryolog3^  i.  2. 

Splanchnoskeletal  (splangk-no-skel'e-tal),  a. 
[<  splanchnoskeleton  -i-  -al.]  Steletal  of  hard, 
as  a  part  of  a  viseus ;  forming  a  part  of,  or  relat- 
ing to,  the  splanchnoskeleton. 

splanchnoskeleton  (splangk-no-skel'e-ton),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  oirMyxvov,  pi.  airMyxva,  viscera,  -H 
CKe^erov,  skeleton.]  The  splanchnic  or  vis- 
ceral skeleton ;  those  hard  parts  of  the  body, 
collectively  considered,  which  are  developed 
in  special  relation  with  the  viscera,  and  serve  to 
support  or  contain  them .  Snch  are  teeth,  branchial 
arches,  tracheal  rings,  bonelets  of  the  eyeball  and  heart, 
penis-bones,  etc.  Tlie  term  originated  with  Carus,  1828, 
and  acquired  currency  through  Owen  and  others.  Its  dif- 
ference of  meaning  from  scleroskelettm  is  not  clear  in  all 
its  applications. 

splanchnotomical  (splangk-no-tom'i-kal),  a. 
[<  splanchnotom-y  +  -ic-al^  Anatomical' in  re- 
spect of  the  viscera ;  of  or  pertaining  to  splaneh- 
notomy. 

splanchnotomy  (splangk-not'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Bvldyxvov,  pi.  BTzMyxya,  viscera,  +  -Toula,  <  reft- 
vEiv,  Ta/iciv,  cut.]  Dissection  of  the  viscera; 
the  anatomy  of  the  viscera :  more  commonly 
called  visceral  anatoti^. 

splash  (splash),  V.  [A  var.  of  plasli^,  with  un- 
orig.  s,  regarded  as  intensive;  perhaps  sug- 
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festedby  the  appar.  relation  otsmashto  masfei.] 
.  trans.  1.  To  spatter  or  bespatter,  as  with 
water,  water  and  mnd,  or  any  other  liquid. 

In  carving  a  partridge,  I  splashed  her  with  gravy  from 
head  to  foot  Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey,  1806. 

2.  To  dash  or  throw  about  in  splotches:  as,  to 
splash  dirty  water  on  one. — 3.  To  aceomplish 
with  splashing  or  plashing. 

The  stout,  round-Bterned  little  vessel  ploughed  and 
eplaalied  its  way  up  the  Hudson,  with  great  noise  and  li(> 
tie  progress.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  179. 

4.  To  ornament  with  splashed  decoration. =STn 
1  and  2.  ,^pi!J,  etc.    Seeslopi. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  dabble  or  spatter  about 
in  water  or  other  liquid;  dash  or  spatter  water 
about. 

It  is  in  knowledge  as  in  swimming ;  he  who  flounders 
and  splaaJies  on  the  surface  makes  more  noise,  and  attracts 
more  attention,  than  the  pearl-diver  who  quietly  dives  in 
quest  of  treasures  to  the  bottom. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  211. 

2.  To  fall  with  or  make  a  plashing  soimd. 
The  heavy  burden  splashed  in  the  dark  blue  waters. 

Seott,  Bob  Boy,  zxxi. 
Splashing  fremitus,  fremitus  caused  by  succussion. 
splash  (splash),  n.  [<  splash,  v.']  1.  Water  or 
other  liquid  thrown  upon  anything. —  2.  Anoise 
Dr  effect  as  from  water  or  mud  thrown  up  or 
dashed  about. 

The  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains  spouted  up  and  showering  down. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

3.  A  spot  of  dirt  or  other  discoloring  or  dis- 
figuring matter;  a  blot;  a  daub. 

Her  [Kachel's]  very  mode  of  writing  is  complex,  nay,  is 
careless,  incondite ;  with  dashes  and  splashes,  .  .  .  with 
Involutions,  abruptnesses,  whirls,  and  tortuosities. 

Carlyle,  Varnhagen  von  Ense's  Memoirs. 

4.  A  spot  or  plash  of  color  strongly  differing 
from  the  surrounding  color,  as  on  the  hide  of  a 
horse,  cow,  or  other  animal. —  5.  A  complexion- 
powder,  generally  the  finest  rice-fiour,  used  by 
■women  to  whiten  their  necks  and  faces. —  6.  A 
shad-wash. 

splash-board  (splash'bord),  n.  A  guard  of 
wood,  or  an  iron  frame  covered  with  leather, 
in  front  of  a  wheeled  vehicle  or  a  sleigh,  to 
protect  the  occupants  from  the  splashing  of  the 
horses' feet;  a  dash-board  or  dasher.  The  guard 
placed  over  a  wheel  (on  a  passenger  railroad-car,  at  the 
ends  of  the  steps  to  protect  them  from  dirt  thrown  by  the 
wheels)  is  also  sometimes  called  a  splash-board.     Also 
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The  cok  confesseth  emynent  cupide 
When  he  his  gemmy  tail  begynneth  splay. 

PaOadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 
To  spUyen  out  hire  leves  on  brede 
Ageyn  the  sunne. 
Lydgate,  Ck>mplaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  1.  33. 

2.  To  dislocate,  as  a  horse's  shoulder. —  3.  In 
arch.,  to  slope ;  form  with  an  oblique  angle,  as 
the  jambs  or  sides  of  a  window.  See  the  noun, 
splayi  (spla),  m.  l<splay\v.']  1.  Spread;  flare. 
By  hammering  in  the  corners  of  a  bit,  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  splay  throughout  to  the  extremity, 
by  properly  inclining  the  face  of  the  hammer. 

Morgans,  Mining  Tools,  p.  49. 

2.  In  arch.,  a  sloped  surface,  or  a  surface  which 
makes  an  oblique  angle  with  another,  as  when 
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He  filled  the  glass  and  put  it  on  the  splash-hoard  of  the 
wagonette.  W.  Black,  In  I'ar  Lochaber,  xix. 

splasher  (splash'6r),  n.  [<  splash  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  splashes.  Specifically 
—  2.  That  which  is  splashed;  a  contrivance 
to  receive  splashes  that  would  otherwise  deface 
the  thing  protected,  (a)  a  guard  placed  over  loco- 
raotive-wheels  to  protect  persons  on  the  engine  or  the 
machinery  from  the  wheels,  or  from  wet  or  dirt  thrown 
up  by  them.  (61  A  guard  over  a  wheel  to  prevent  the 
spla^es  from  entering  the  vehicle,  or  to  protect  the  gar- 
ments of  the  riders  on  entering,  (c)  A  screen  placed  be- 
hind a  wash-stand  to  protect  the  wall  from  water  that 
may  be  splashed. 

splash-wing  (splash' wing),  n.  Same  as  splash- 
board. 

splashy  (splash'i),  a.    [<  splash  +  -^i.]    Full 

of  dirty  water;  wet;  wet  and  muddy;  plashy. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  Sedgemore,  a  watry,  splashy  place. 

D^oe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  34.    (Savies.) 

splatt,  ».  *.     [Early  mod.  E.  splette;   <  ME. 
splatten;  a  secondary  form  of  split  (t).]    To 
split;  splay;  extend;  spread  out. 
SplaUe  that  pyke.  BtOiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  26S. 

Pitche  it  not  downwarde, 
Nor  splatte  it  not  to  flatte. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 

splatch  (splach),  n.  and  v.  A  variant  of  splotch. 

splatter  (splat'fer),  v.  i.  and  *.  [Prob.  a  var.  of 
spatter,  like  splutter  as  related  to  sputter.  Cf. 
splot.'i  To  make  a  noise,  as  in  dashing  water 
about;  splash;  east  or  scatter  about. 

Dull  prose-folk  I.atin  splatter. 

Bums,  To  William  Simpson. 

splatter-dash  (splat'6r-dash),  n.  An  uproar; 
a  bustle.     [Colloq.] 

splatterdashes  (splat'^r-dash-ez),  ».^Z.  Same 
as  spatterdashes. 

splatter-faced  (splat'6r-fast),  a.  Broad-  or  fiat- 
faced. 

Oh,  lawk  I  I  declare  I  be  all  of  a  tremble ; 
My  mind  it  misgives  me  about  Sukey  Wimble, 
A  flatter-faced  wench,  neither  civil  nor  nimble ! 

T.  Hiighes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  I.  iv.  (song). 

splayi  (spla),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  splayen,  splaien, 
spleyen ;  by  apheresis  from  display :  see  dis- 
play.'] If.  To  display;  unfold;  spread  out; 
hence,  to  cut  up ;  carve :  as,  to  splay  a  fish. 


the  opening  through  a  wall  for  a  door  or  win- 
dow widens  from  the  position  of  the  door  or 
window  proper  toward  the  face  of  the  wall.  A 
large  chamfer  is  called  a  splay. 

Among  the  most  marked  of  these  [defects  in  design  of 
fa;ade  of  Kheims  Cathedral]  is  the  projection  of  the  great 
portal  jambs,  with  their  arctaivolts,  beyond  the  faces  of  the 
buttresses,  and  the  continuation  of  the  splays  to  the  cmtex 
faces  of  the  jambs,  so  that  those  of  the  adjoining  portals 
almost  meet  in  a  sharp  edge. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  110. 

3.  In /or*.,  the  outward  widening  of  an  embra- 
sure from  the  mouth  toward  the  exterior  of  the 
parapet.  See  emferosMre.— gpiay  cut,  an  inclined 
cut  on  the  edges  of  fancy  brickworlt. 
splayi  (spla),  a.  \<.^lay\v.']  Spread  or  spread- 
ing out;  wide  and  flut;  turned  outward;  hence, 
clumsy ;  awkward.   See  spla/y-foot,  splay-mouth. 

In  the  German  mind,  as  in  the  German  language,  there 
does  seem  to  be  something  splay,  something  blunt-edged, 
unhandy,  and  infelicitous. 

Jf.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Pref. 

splay^t  (spla),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  spay^,  prob.  by 
confusion  with  splayK]  Same  as  spaJy.  Shah., 
M.  for  M.,ii.  1.243. 

splayed  (splad),  a.  [<  «p%i  -l-  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  splay  form ;  splay. 

splayer  (spla'6r),  n.    in.  Ule-manuf.,  a  segment 
of  a  cylinder  used  as  a  mold  for  curved  tiles,  as 
ridge-  or  hip-tiles,  drain-tiles,  etc. 
splay-foot  (spla'fftt),  n.  and  a,     [<  splay^  + 
foot.]    I.  n.  A  broad  flat  foot  turned  more  or 
less  outward,    a  splay-foot  may  be  only  coarse  or  un- 
comely, but  in  extreme  cases  it  amounts  to  the  deformity 
known  as  talipes  valgus,  a  kind  of  clubfoot. 
II.  a.  Having  splay-feet;  splay-footed. 
Tho'  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 
And  splay-foot  verse  remain'd  and  will  remain. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Horace,  EpisUe  1, 1.  271. 

splay-footed  (spla'fifed),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  splea-footed;  as  splay-foot  +  -ed^.]  Having 
splay-feet. 

Salutes  from  a  ^ay-footed  witch,  .  .  . 
Oroaldng  of  ravens,  or  the  screech  of  owls. 
Are  not  so  boding  mischief. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  1. 

splay-mouth  (spla'mouth),  n.  A  naturally  large 
or  wide  mouth;  also,  the  mouth  stretched  wide 
in  a  grin  or  grimace. 

Hadst  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  face  behind. 

To  see  the  people  what  splay-mmcths  they  make. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  L  116. 

splay-mouthed  (spla'moutht),  a.  Having  a 
splay-mouth;  inaking  the  mouth  spl^y,  as  in  a 
grimace. 

These  solemn,  splay-mouth'd  gentlemen,  Madam,  says  I, 
only  do  it  to  improve  in  naturid  philosophy. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  271.    (Davies.) 

spleen  (splen),  n.  [<  ME.  splme,  splen,  <  OP. 
esplen,  e^lein,  esplain,  esplien,  esplene  =  It. 
splene,  <  L.  splen,  <  (Jr.  air7^  =  L.  lien  (for  orig. 
*splien)  =  Skt.  plihan  (for  orig.  *spUhan),  the 
spleen.]  1.  A  non-glandular,  highly  vascular 
organ  which  is  situated  in  the  abdomen,  on 
the  left  side,  in  connection  with  the  digestive 
organs,  and  in  which  the  blood  undergoes  cer- 
tain modifications  in  respect  of  its  corpuscles. 
This  viscus  has  no  proper  secretion  and  no  excretoiy 
dttot,  and  in  these  respects  agrees  with  the  thyroid, 
thymus,  and  adrenal  bodies.  In  man  the  spleen  is  of  an 
oblong  flattened  form,  dark  livid-red  in  color,  soft  and 
friable  in  texture,  and  extremely  vascular.  It  lies  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region,  capping  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach.  The  spleen  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  various  emotions.  Its  enlargement  or  induration,  un- 
der malarial  poisoning,  is  known  as  agut-eate.  See  cut 
nnder  pancreas. 

I  thought  their  spleens  would  break ;  they  laugh'd  us  all 
Out  of  the  room.        Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
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2.  Ill  humor;  melancholy;  low  spirits. 
He  affected  to  complain  either  of  the  Sj^n  or  his 

Memory.  Congreoe,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  6. 

Such  [melancholic  fancy]  as  now  and  then  presents  it- 
self to  musing,  thoughtful  men,  when  their  spirits  are 
low,  and  the  spleen  hath  gotten  possession  of  them. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

3.  Bad  temper;  anger;  ill-will;  malice;  latent 
spite ;  grudge :  as,  to  vent  one's  spleen;  a  fit  of 
the  spleen. 

A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  govern'd  by  a  spleen. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 19. 

The  Dauphin  all  this  while,  though  outwardly  having 

made  a  Eeconoiliation  with  the  Duke  of  Burgoigne,  yet 

inwardly  bearing  a  Spleen  against  him,  intended  nothing 

so  much  as  his  Destruction.       Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  174. 

4t.  A  sudden  Impulse,  fancy,  or  caprice;  a 
whim. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways. 

Sha&.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  907. 

5f.  Mood;  disposition. 

Haply  my  presence 
M&y  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i.  137. 
They  [the  Presbyterians]  came  to  that  Spleen  at  last 
that  they  would  rather  enthral  themselves  to  the  King 
again  than  admit  their  own  Brethren  to  share  in  their 
Liberty.  MUton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius, 

In  the  spleent,  in  low  spirits ;  out  of  sorts ;  in  ill  humor. 
—On  the  spleent,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  sud- 
denly; impiusively. 

Wordes  which  seid  are  on  the  splene. 
In  faire  langage  peynted  f  ul  plesantlye. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  62. 

spleen  (splen),  v.  [<  spleen,  ».]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  deprive  of  the  spleen ;  extirpate  the  spleen 
of.  Animals  subjected  to  this  operation  tend  to  become 
fat,  and  may  live  tor  an  indefinite  period  apparently  in 
perfect  health. 

Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.  Arhuthnot. 

2t.  To  anger ;  annoy.  Boger  North,  Examen, 
p.  326.— 8f.  To  dislike;  hate. 

Sir  T.  Wentworth  spleen'd  the  bishop  for  offering  to 
bring  his  rival  into  favour. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  11.  83.    (Dams.) 

II.  intrans.  To  have  a  loathing;  become  dis- 
gusted.    [Bare.] 
It  is  fairly  sickenin' ;  I  spleen  at  it. 

B.  T.  Cooke,  The  Congregatlonalist,  Jan.  1, 1885. 

spleenativet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  spleni- 
tive. 
spleenful  (splen'ful),  a.    l<  spleen -i- -ful.]  Full 
of  or  displaying  spleen ;  angry;  peevish;  fret- 
ful; melancholy;  hypochondriacal;  splenetic. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  UL  2. 128. 

spleenfuUy  (splen'ful-i),  adv. 
manner. 

spleenish  (sple'nish),  a.  [Formerly  also,  erro- 
neously, splenish;  <  spleen  -t-  -i«M.]  Spleeny : 
affected  with  spleen ;  arising  from  disordered 
spleen;  ill-natured. 

But  here  yourselves  you  must  engage 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  spleenish  rage. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
spleenishly  (sple'nish-li),  adni.    In  a  spleenish 
manner.    Imp.  Diet. 

spleenlshness  (sple'nish-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  spleenish.    Imp.  Diet. 

spleenitivet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  spUniti/ve. 

spleenless  (splen'les),  a.     [<  spleen  +  -less.] 

Having  no  spleen ;  hence,  free  from  anger,  ill 

humor,  malice,  spite,  or  the  like;  kind;  gentle. 

A  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 

Her  wings  to  waft  us.   Chapman,  Odyssey,  xii.  247. 

spleen-pulp 

(splen'pulp),  TO. 
The  proper  sub- 
stance of  the 
spleen,  contain- 
ed in  the  areoles 
of  the  trabecu- 
lar tissue  of  that 
organ,  forming 
a  soft  mass  of 
a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  like 
grumous  blood. 
Also  splenic  pulp 
or  tissue. 

spleen-sickf,  a. 
Splenetic.  Lev- 
ins. 

spleen-stone 
(splen'ston),    n. 
Sa,-mea,a  jade^  or 

rmhrite.  Spleeiworts. 

spleenwort  r. frond  at  Asplmiumttmeum;  ^.tmni 

^spien  Wert;,     n.     tmaiotAsplmiumsiflattrioltali. 


In  a  spleenful 
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I  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Asplemum.  The  ebony 
spleenwort  is  A.  ebemum;  the  maidenhair  spleenwort  is 
A.  Trushomanea ;  the  wall-rne  spleenwort  is  A.  StUa-mu- 
raria. 

spleeny  (sple'ni),  a.  [<  spleen  +  -i/i.]  Pull  of 
or  characterized  by  spleen,  (a)  Angry;  peevish- 
fretlul;  ill-tempered;  irritable;  fiery;  Impetuous.  ' 

The  heart  and  harbour'd  thoughts  of  ill  make  traitors 
Not  tpleeny  speeches.  Fletcher,  Valentinian,  ii.  8. 

(jb)  Melancholy,  or  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy ;  affected 
with  nervous  complaints. 

splegetf,  n.  [Appar.  an  erroneous  form  of 
pledget.'}  A  wet  cloth  for  washing  a  sore.  Imp. 
Diet. 

splenadenoma  (sple-nad-e-no'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rnr^v,  spleen,  +  NL.  adenoma',' <i.  v.]  Hyper- 

'  plasia  of  the  spleen-pulp. 

splenalgia  ^splf-narji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  (tttA^v, 
spleen,  +  aXyo;,  pain.]"  Pain  in  the  spleen  or 
its  region. 

splenalgic  (sple-nal'jik),  a.  [<  splenalgia  + 
-«!.]  Affected  with  splenalgia;  having  pain  in 
the  spleen  or  splenic  region. 

splenal^  (splf-nal'ji),  n.    Same  as  splenalgia. 

isplenativef,  a.    See  splenitive. 

aplenauxe  (sple-nak'se),  n.  [<  Gt.  a'rc7^^,  the 
spleen,  +  ai^^  =  ai^jjai;,  increase,  amplifica- 
tion: see  atixesis.']    Enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

splencular  (spleng'ku-lar),  a.  [<  splencule  + 
-ar^.']  Having  the  character  of  a  splenoulus; 
pertaining  to  a  splenculus. 

splencule  (spleng'kiil),  n.  [<  NL.  splenculus.'\ 
A  splenculus  or  splenule. 

splenculus  (spleng'ku-lus),  n. ;  pi.  splenmli  (-li). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  splen,  <  Gr.  air?i,^,  spleen :  see 
spleen.']  A  little  spleen;  an  accessory  or  sup- 
plementarjr  spleen;  a  splenule;  a  lienculus. 
Such  splenic  bodies  are  frequently  found  in  as- 
sociation or  connection  with  the  spleen  proper. 

splendencyt  (splen'den-si),  n.  [<  ^lenden{t) 
+  -cjf.]  Splendor.  Sfachm,  Dumb  Knight,  i. 
(Davies.) 

splendent  (splen'dent),  a.  [Formerly  also  splen^ 
dant;  =  OP.  esplen'dent  =  8p.  Pg.  esplendente  = 
It.  splendente,  <  L.  splenden^t-'js,  ppr.  of  splen- 
dere.  Hence  (<  L.  splendere)  also  splendor, 
splendid,resplendent,eta.'i  1.  Shining;  resplen- 
dent; beaming  with  light ;  speeiflcally,  in  en- 
tom.,  mineral.,  etc.,  having  a  very  bright  me- 
tallic luster;  reflecting  light  intensely,  as  the 
elytra  of  some  beetles,  or  the  luster  of  galena. 
Compare  iridescent. 

But  what  talke  I  of  these,  when  brighter  starrea 
Darken  their  Bplendard  beauty  with  the  scarres 
Of  this  insatiate  sinne? 

Timef  Whistle  (E.  K  T.  S.),  p.  90. 
A  splendent  sun  shall  never  set. 

B.  Jansan,  Entertainment  at  Theobalds. 

2.  Very  conspicuous ;  illustrious. 
Divers  great  and  splendent  fortunes. 

Sir  H.  Wott<m,  Keliqulse,  p.  66. 

splendid  (splen' did),  a.  [<  P.  splendide  =  Sp. 
espUndido  =  Pg.  esplendido  =  It.  splendido,  <  L. 
splendidus,  shining, brilliant,  <5p2ene{ere,  shine: 
see  splendent.']  1.  Shining;  brilliant;  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  haviag  brilliant  metallic  col- 
ors; splendent. — 2.  Brilliant;  dazzling;  gor- 
geous; sumptuous:  as,  a  splendid  palace;  a 
splendid  procession. 

Our  state  of  splendid  vassalage.       Hilton,  F.  L.,  ii.  252. 

Indeede  the  entertainment  is  very  splendid,  and  not  un- 
reasonable, considering  the  excellent  manner  of  dressing 
their  meate,  and  of  the  service. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  27, 1644. 

3.  Conspicuous;  illustrious;  grand;  heroic; 
brilliant;  noble;  glorious:  as,  a  splendid  vic- 
tory; a  splendid  reputation. 

But  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pom- 
pous in  the  grave.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Urn-burial,  v. 

We  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  p^endid  proof  of 
genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilised  age. 

Macwulay,  Milton. 

4.  Very  fine ;  excellent ;  extremely  good :  as, 
a  splendid  chance  to  make  a  fortune.    [CoUoq.] 

Mr.  Zach  distinguished  himself  in  Astronomy  at  Gotha, 
where  I  saw  his  splendid  Observatory  lately  constructed 
by  the  Duke.  Abii  Mann,  in  Ellis's  Letters,  p.  446. 

The  dessert  was  ^lendid.  ...  Oh !  Todgers  could  do  it, 
when  it  chose.    Mind  that. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ix. 
=Syn.  2.  Magnificent,  Superb,  etc.    See  grand.— Z.  Emi- 
nent, remarkable,  distinguished,  famous. 
spleQdidiousf  (splen-did'i-us),  a.     [<  splendid 
+  4-ous.]    Splendid;  magnificent.     [Rare.] 

A  right  exquisite  and  splendiditme  lady. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  3. 

splendidly  (splen'did-li),  ado.  In  a  splendid 
manner,  (a)  Brilliantly;  gorgeously;  magnificently; 
sumptuously;  showily;  gloriously,    (ft)  Excellently;  ex- 
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splendidness  (splen'did-nes),  n.    The  charac- 
ter of  being  splendid;  splendor;  magnificence. 
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ceedingly  well ;  finely.    [Colloq.] 


splendiferous  (splen-dif 'e-rus),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
L.  splendor,  brightness,  -1^'  ferre  =  E.  bear^.] 
Splendor-bearing;  splendid;  brilliant;  gor- 
geous.    [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

0  tyme  most  ioyfull,  daye  most  splendiferus  ! 
The  clerenesse  of  heaven  now  apereth  vnto  vs. 

Bp.  Bale,  Enterlude  of  Johan  Bapt.  (1538). 
Where  is  all  your  gorgeous  attire  from  Oriental  climes? 
I  see  the  splendiferous  articles  arrive,  and  then  they  van- 
ish forever.  C.  Seade,  Hard  Cash,  xxviii. 

splendor,  splendour  (splen'dor),  n.  [<  OP. 
splendour,  splendor,  P.  splendeur  =  Vt.  splendor 
=  Sp.  Pg.  esplendor  =  It.  splendore,  <  L.  splen- 
dor, brightness,  <  splendere,  shine:  see  splen- 
dent.] 1.  Great  brightness;  brilliant  luster: 
as,  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 

Mush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

2.  Great  show  of  richness  and  elegance ;  mag- 
nificence; pomp;  parade;  grandeur;  eminence: 
as,  the  splendor  of  a  victory. 

Komulus,  being  to  give  laws  to  his  new  Romans,  found 
no  better  way  to  procure  an  esteem  and  reverence  to 
them  than  byfirst  procunng  it  to  himself  by  splendour  of 
habit  and  retinue.  South. 

A  splendour  of  diction  which  more  than  satisfied  the 
highly  raised  expectation  of  the  audience. 

Maca/ulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  In  her.    See  sun  in  splendor,  under  s«m. =syn. 

1.  Refulgence,  Brilliance,  etc.  See  radiance,  n. —  2.  Oor- 
geousness,  display,  showiness,  renown.    See  grfj/nd. 

splendorous,  splendrous  (splen'dor-us,  -drus), 
a.  [<  splendor  +  -ous.]  Having  splendor; 
bright;  dazzling. 

Your  beauty  is  the  hot  and  splendrous  sun. 

Drayton,  Idea,  xvi. 

splenectomist  (splf-nek'to-mist),  n.  [<  sple- 
nectomy +  -dst.]  One  wlio  has  excised  the 
spleen. 
splenectomy  (sple-nek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  mr^v, 
spleen,  -I-  eKTo/if/,  a  cutting  out.]  In  surg.,  ex- 
cision of  the  spleen. 

splenectopia  (sple-nek-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
air^^,  spleen,  -I-  iicroirog,  away  from  a  place : 
see  ectopia.]  Displacement  of  the  spleen. 
splenetic  (splf-net'ik  or  splen'e-tik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ME.  splenelyk,  <  OP.  splenetique,  P.  spUnSUgue 
=  Sp.  espUnitico  =  It.  iplenetico,^  LE.  spleneti- 
cus,  <  L.  splen,  spleen:  see  spleen-.]  I,  o.  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  spleen;  splenic. — 2.  Affect- 
ed with  spleen ;  ill-humored;  peevish;  fretful; 
spiteful. 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick. 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetic? 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vii.  6. 
=Syn.  2.  Sulky,  Morose,  etc.  (see  sullen),  irritable,  pettish, 
waspish,  snappish,  cross,  crusty,  testy. 
II,  n.  If.  The  spleen. 

It  solveth  flevme,  and  helpeth  splenetyk; 
Digestion  it  maketh,  and  een  quyk. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  168. 

2.  A  person  afieeted  with  spleen. 

,  The  Spleneticks  speak  just  as  the  Weather  lets  'em  — 
^hey  are  mere  talking  Barometers. 

Steele,  Tdnder  Husband,  iii.  1. 

splenetical  (splf-net'i-kal),  a.  [<  splenetic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  spleneUc. "  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

splenetically  (sple-net'i-kal-i),  ad/o.  In  a  mo- 
rose, ill-humored,  or  splenetic  manner. 

splenetivef,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  splenitive. 

splenia,  n.    Plural  of  splenivm. 

splenial  (sple'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  awTJivwv, 
a  bandage,  compress.]  I,  a.  In  sool.  and  amat. : 
(a)  Acting  like  a  splint  or  clasp;  having  the 
character  of  a  splenial :  noting  one  of  the  pieces 
of  the  compound  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  many 
vertebrates  below  mammals,  (b)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  splenium  of  the  brain :  as,  the 
splenial  border  of  the  corpus  callosum.  See 
splenium.  (c)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  splenius : 
as,  the  splenial  muscles  of  the  neck. 

II.  n.  The  splenial  element  of  the  eompoimd 
mandible  of  a  vertebrate  below  a  mammal,  it 
is  a  bone — of  various  shape  in  different  animals,  as  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes  —  applied  like  a  splint  to  the  inner  side 
of  each  ramus  of  the  mandible,  between  the  articular  and 
the  dentary  elements.    See  cut  under  Oallinie. 

splenic  (splen'ik),  a.  [<  OP.  splenique,  P.  spl^- 
nigue  =  Sp.  espUnieo  =  Pg.  esplenico,  splemco  = 
It.  splemco,  <  L.  splenicus,  <  Gr.  B7r?i,Tivuc6;,  pertain- 
ing to  the  spleen,  affected  in  the  spleen,  hypo- 
chondriac, <  aw^v,  spleen :  see  spleen.  ]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  spleen :  as,  splenic  vessels,  nerves, 
tissue,  etc.;  splenic  disease — Splenic  apoplexy. 
(a)  Very  rapid  malignant  anthrax.  (6)  Hemorrhage  into 
the  substance  of  the  spleen. — Splenic  artery,  the  main 
source  of  arterial  blood-supply  of  the  spleen,  in  man  the 
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largest  one  of  three  branches  of  the  celiac  axis.  See  cut 
under  pan(»'e<u.— Splenic  coipiiscles.  See  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  under  (!orpu<c<e.— Splenic  fever.  Same  as 
truuignant  ont/inKi;  (which  see,  under  anthrax). — Splenic 
flexure.  See  flexure.—  Splenic  hernia,  protrusion  of 
the  spleen,  or  some  part  of  it,  through  an  opening  in  the  ab- 
dominal walls  or  the  diaphragm.— SpleiUc  lymphatics, 
the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  spleen,  originating  m  the  ar- 
terial sheaths  and  trabeculss  of  that  organ,  passing  through 
the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  hilum,  and  ending  in  the  tho- 
racic duct. — Splenic  nerves,  nerves  of  the  spleen  derived 
from  the  solar  plexus  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve. — 
Splenic  plexus.  See  jilextu.— Splenic  pulp  or  tissue. 
Same  as  spJeen-jmZp.— Splenic  velnB,  veins  Which  con- 
vey from  the  spleen  to  the  portal  vein  the  blood  which  has 
been  modified  in  character  in  the  spleen. 

splenical  (splen'i-kal),  a.  [<  splenic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  splenic.     [Eare.] 

spleniculus  (sple-nik'u-lus),  ».;  pi.  splehicuU 
(-li).  [NL.,dim.  of  L.^ZeM,  spleen:  see  spleen.] 
A  splenculus. 

splenii,  n.    Plural  of  splenius. 

splenisation,  n.    See  splenieation. 

spleniserrate  (sple-ni-ser'at),  a.  [<  NL.  spleni- 
us +  serratus.]  Consisting  of,  represented  by, 
or  pertaining  to  the  splenii  and  serrati  muscles 
of  the  back:  as,  the  spleniserrate  group  of  mus- 
cles.    Coues  and  Shute,  1887. 

spleniserrator  (sple"ni-se-ra'tor),  ». ;  pi.  sple- 
niserratores  (-ser-a-to'rez).  [NL.  :  see  spleniser- 
rate.'] The  spleniserrate  muscles,  collectively 
considered  as  a  muscular  group,  forming  the  so- 
called  "third  layer"  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
composed  of  the  splenius  capitis,  splenius  colli, 
serratus  posticus  superior,  and  serratus  posticus 
inferior.     Coues  and  Skate,  1887. 

splenisht,  a.  An  obsolete  erroneous  spelling 
of  spleenish. 

splenitic  (sple-nit'ik),  a.  [<  splenitis  +  Ac.] 
Inflamed,  as  tte  spleen ;  affected  with  splenitis. 

splenitis  (sple-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  splsn,  <  Gr. 
airX^,  spleen,  +  -itis.  Cf.  Gr.  cirhrvlTt^,  fern, 
adj.,  of  the  spleen.]  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen. 

splenitive  (splen'i-tiv),  a.  1 1  [Also  ■■^hriqlive, 
and  formerly  spleenaUve,  spleenitwe,  spleneMve; 
irreg.  <  L.  splen,  spleen,  4-  -dt^ve.]  If.  That 
acts  or  is  fitted  to  act  on  the  spleen. 

Whereby  my  two  cunning  philosophers  were  driuen  to 
studie  Galen  anew,  and  seeke  splenaUue  simples  to  purge 
their  popular  patients  of  the  opinion  of  their  olde  tradi- 
tions and  customes.  Nashe,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  p.  73. 
2.  Splenetic;  fiery;  passionate;  irritable. 
For,  though  I  am  not  ^lenitive  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  something  m  me  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wiseness  fear. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  284. 

splenium  (sple'ni-um),  n.;  pi.  splenia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  anhrvlm),  a  bandage,  compress.]  In 
anat.,  the  thickened  and  rotmded  free  border  in 
which  the  corpus  callosum  ends  behind.  Also 
called  j)a(2.    See  out  I.  under  cerebral. 

splenius  (sple'ni-us),  n. ;  pi.  splenii  (-i).  [NL. 
(sc.  musculus),  <  Gr.  Bnhjviov,  a  bandage,  com- 
press.] A  broad  muscle,  extending  &om  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  on  the  ba^  and  side 
of  the  neck,  beneath  the  trapezius,  in  man  the 
splenius  arises  from  the  nuchal  ligam^t  and  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  of  the  first 
six  dorsal  vertebrse.  In  ascending  the  neck,  it  is  divided 
into  two  sections -^  (a)  the  splenius  capitis,  inserted  into 
the  occipital- hone  beneath  the  superior  curved  line,  and 
partly  into  the  mastoid  process,  and  (b)  the  splenius  colli, 
inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  some  of  the  upper 
cervical  vertebra.  The  splenius  of  each  side  is  separated 
from  its  fellow  by  a  triangular  interval,  in  which  the  com- 
plexus  appears.  The  splenii  together  draw  the  head  back- 
ward, and  separately  turn  it  a  little  to  one  side.  See  cut 
under  nvusde^. 

splenization  (sple-ni-za'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  splen, 
spleen,  +  -ize  +  -ation.]  tn  pathol.,  a  change 
produced  in  the  lungs  by  inflammation,  in  which 
they  resemble  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 
Compare  hepatization.  Also  spelled  splenisa- 
Uon. 

splenocele  (sple'no-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  arr^v,  spleen, 
-I-  Kf/TiT),  a  tumor.]  A  splenic  tumor ;  a  hernia 
or  protrusion  of  the  spleen. 

splenodynia  (sple-no-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cttX^,  spleen,  -I-  oSim/,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  spleen. 

splenographical  (sple-no-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  sple- 
nograph-y  +  -ic-al.]  Descriptive  of  the  spleen ; 
relating  to  splenography. 

splenography  (splf-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  awX^, 
spleen,  +  -ypa^ia,  <  ypdfeiv,  write.]  The  de- 
scriptive anatomy  of  the  spleen ;  a  treatise  on 
the  spleen. 

splenoid  (sple'noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *(wrA??voej%, 
OTrX^iicVf,  like  the  spleen,  <  a'K^v,  spleen,  + 
£4(Jof,  form.]  Like  the  spleen;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  spleen,  or  of  splenic  tissue  or  sub- 
stance. 

splenologlcal  (sple-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  splenol- 
og-y  +  4e-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  splenology ; 
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relating  to  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
spleen. 

splenology  (splf-nol'o-ji),  ».  [<  Gr.  trn-A^, 
spleen,  +  -Aoyia,  <  y\iyuv,  speak:  see  -ology,\ 
The  science  or  knowledge  of  the  spleen ;  the 
body  of  anatomical  and  physiological  fact  or 
doctrine  respecting  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  spleen. 

splenomalacia  (sple^no-ma-la'si-S,),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  (TTrAyv,  spleen,  +  imAada,  softness,  <  fiaka- 
k6c,  soft.]     Softening  of  the  spleen. 

splenopathy  (sple-nop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  a■^■^D, 
spleen,  +  jrddo;',  suffering.]  Disease  of  the 
spleen. 

splenotomical  (sple-no-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  sple- 
notom^  +  ■4c-al.']  Anatomicalas  regards  the 
spleen ;  pertaining  to  splenotomy. 

splenotomy  (sple-not'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  anXifv, 
spleen,  +  -ro/iiaj  <  H/iveiv,  Tauuv,  out.]  Sple- 
nological anatomy;  incision  into  or  dissection 
of  the  spleen. 

splent  (splent),  n.  An  ohsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  splint. 

splenter  (splen'tfer),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form,  of  splinter. 

splenule  (splen'iil),  n.  [<  l^.^^leniilus,  dim.  of 
L.  splen,  <  Gr.  oiMjv,  the  spleen :  see  spZeen.] 
A  splencule,  or  little  spleen;  a  rudimentary 
spleen.     Owen. 

splettet,  v.    See  splat. 

spleuchan,  spleughan  (splo'chan),  n.  [<  Gael. 
Ir.  ^liuehan,  a  pouch.]  A  pouch  or  pocket ;  es- 
pecially, a  tobacco-pouch. 

Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  clachan ; 

Deil  mak  his  king's- hood  in  [into]  a  tpleuclutn  ! 

Buma,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

splice  (splis),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spliced,  ppr. 
splicing.  [=  OP.  *espUsser,  espisser,  F.  ^isser 
=  Sw.  splissa  =  Dan.  spUdse,  spledse,  spleise, 
splice,  <  MD.  splissen,  an  assimilated  form  of 
*spMteere:  D.  splitsen,  splice ;  so  called  with  ref. 
to  the  splitting  of  the  strands  of  the  rope';  with 
formative  -s,  <  MD.  splitten,  splAjten,  D.  sp/ij'fen, 
split,  =  MHG.  spUsen,  G.  spleissen,  split:  see 
split.  The  G.  splissen,  splitzen,  splice,  may  be 
a  Secondary  form  of  ^leisseri,  split,  and  this  it- 
self the  source  of  the  OF.  and  the  D.,  Sw.,  etc., 
forms;  or  it  may  be  from  the  D.]  1.  To  unite 
or  join  together,  as  two  ropes  or  the  parts  of  a 
rope  by  interweaving  the  strands  of  the  ends; 
also,  to  unite  or  join  together  by  overlapping, 
as  two  pieces  of  timber,  metal,  or  other  mate- 
rial.   See  splice,  n. 

When  the  long  tale,  renew'd  when  last  they  met. 

Is  spliced  anew,  and  is  unflnish'd  yet. 

Crabte,  Works,  II.  164. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage ;  marry.     [Slang.] 

Alfred  and  I  intended  to  be  married  in  this  way  almost 
from  the  first ;  we  never  meant  to  be  spliced  in  the  hum- 
dnim  way  of  other  people,    Charlotte  Bronte,  Vlllette,  xl. 

Spliced  676.  Same  as  e!fe-S2)2u:e.— Splicing-Clamp,  a 
clamp  nsed  to  hold  the  ends  or  parts  to  be  spliced. —  TO 
splice  the  main-brace.    See  Tnainrbrace. 

splice  (splis),  ».  l<  splice,  v.^  1.  The  joining 
together  of  two  ropes  or  parts  of  a  rope  by  in- 
terweaving part  of  the  untwisted  strands  of 
each,  or  the  union  so  effected.  The  short  splice  is 
used  for  a  rope 
where  it  is  not 
to  pass  through 
blocks.  The  long 
splice  or  round 
^lice  is  made  by 
unlaying  the  ends 
of  ropes  that  are  to 
be  joined  together 
and  following  the 
lay  of  one  rope  with 
a  strand  of  the 
other  until  all  the 
strands  are  used, 
and  then  neatly  tucking  the  ends  through  the  strands  so 
that  the  size  of  the  rope  will  not  be  changed.  This  occu- 
pies a  great  extent  of  rope,  but  by  the  three  joinings  being 
fixed  at  a  distance  from  one  another  the  increase  of  bulk  is 
diminished,  hence  it  is  adapted  to  run  through  the  sheave- 
hole  of  a  block,  etc.  The  eye-splice  or  ring-epliee  forms  a 
soi*t  of  eye  or  circle  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  is  used  for 
splicing  in  thimbles,  etc.  See  cut  under  eye-splice. 
2.  The  junction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  by  overlapping  and  bolting  or  otherwise 
fastening  the  ends;  a  scarf.  See  cut  under 
scarf,  2. 

splice-grafting  (splis'graf'ting),  n.  See  graft- 
ing, 1. 

spuce-piece  (spKs'pes),  n.  On  a  railway,  a  fish- 
plate or  break-joint  plate  used  where  two  rails 
come  together,  end  to  end. 

Splicer  (spli'ser),  n.  [<  splice  +  -erl.]  One 
who  splices;  also,  a  tool  used  in  splicing. 

spliclng-fid  (spli' sing-fid),  n.  Nauti,  a  tapered 
wooden  pin  or  mar&uspike  used  to  open  the 
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strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing.  It  is  sometimes 
driven  by  a  mallet  called  a  cormtMnder.  E.  B. 
Knight. 

splicing-hammer  (spli'sing-ham^fer),  n.  Aham- 
mer  with  a  face  on  one  end  and  a  point  on  the 
other,  used  in  splicing. 
E.  H.  Knight. 
splicing-shackle  (spli'- 
sing-shak'l),    n.      A  spiidng-shackie. 

shackle  in  the  end  of  a 

length  of  chain  aroimd  which  the  end  of  a  rope 
is  taken  and  spliced  when  the  chain  and  cable 
are  to  be  secured  together. 
splinderf,  v.    See  mlinter,  v. 
spline  (splin),  TO.  [Origin obscure.]  l.Inmach., 
a  rectangular  piece  or  key  fitting  into  a  groove 
in  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  and  a  sim- 
ilar groove  in  a  shaft,  so  that, 
while  the  wheel  may  slide  endwise 
■  on  the  shaft,  both  must  revolve  to- 
gether.   See  eut  xtnder  paint-mill. 
—2.  A-flexible  strip  of  wood  or 
hard  rubber  used  by  draftsmen 
in   laying  out  broad   sweeping 
curves,    especially    in    railroad 
work.    The  spline  has  a  narrow  groove 
on  its  upper  edge  to  which  can  be  anywhere  attached  the 
projectiiig  finger  of  the  heavy  weight  which  keeps  it  in 
any  desired  position  while  the  curve  is  being  drawn. 
spline  (splin),  V.  t.     [<  spline,  ».]    To  fit  with  a 
spUne. 

splining-machine  (spli'ning-ma-shen"),  TO.    A 
machine-tool   for   cutting   grooves    and   key- 


Spline. 
a,  shaft ;  b,  pul- 
ley ;    c.  spline  or 
feather  fitted  to  a 
g^roove  in  both  a 


Splices  of  Ropes. 
a,  short  splice ;  6,  long  splice ;  c 


eye-splice. 


splint  (splint),  V.  t.  [=  Sw.  splinta,  splinter;  a 
secondary,  nasalized  form  of  split :  see  split.  In 
sense  2  also  dial,  splent;  <  MB.  splenten;  from 
splint,  TO.]  1.  To  splinter;  shiver.  Florio. 
[Bare.] — 3.  To  join  together,  confine,  or  sup- 
port by  means  of  splints,  as  a  broken  limb. 

splint  (splint),  TO.  [Formerly  and  stiU  dial,  also 
splent ;  <  ME.  *spUnte,  splynte,  splent,  splente 
(>  AP.  esplente),  a  splint,  =  D.  spUnt,  a  piece  of 
money,  =  MLG.  spli/nte,  LG.  splinte,  splint  (>  G. 
^limt),  a  thin  piece  of  iron,  =  Sw.  spUnt,  a  kind 
of  spike,  a  forelock,  flat  iron  peg  (cf.  sprint,  a 
forelock),  =  Dan.  splint,  a  splinter;  from  the 
Yevh:  see  splint,  V.  Ct.  splinter.']  1.  Apiece 
of  wood  or  other  substance  split  off ;  a  splinter. 

The  speres  splindered  in  splyntee. 

Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  8.),  iii.  628. 

2.  A  thin  flexible  strip  of  wood  (or  metal) 
adapted  to  a  particular  use.  Specifically— (o)  One 
of  a  number  of  strips  woven  together  to  make  chair-seats, 
baskets,  etc.  (6)  A  lath.  [Frov.  Eng.]  (c)  A  piece  of  wood 
used  to  splice  or  stiffen  a  weak  or  broken  beam,  (d)  One 
of  the  thin  strips  of  wood  used  in  making  matches, 
brooms,  etc;  K  H.  Knight,  (e)  A  tapering  strip  of  wood 
formerly  used  to  adjust  a  shell  in  the  center  of  the  bore 
of  a  mortar.  E.B.  Knight,  (/t)  In  armor,  a  narrow  plate 
of  steel  overlapping  another.  Splints 
were  used  for  protecting  parts  of  the 
body  where  movement  had  to  be  al- 
lowed tor.  See  also  cut  under  solleret. 
(g)  In  surg.,  a  ^in  piece  of  wood  or 
other  substance  used  to  hold  or  con- 
fine a  broken  ■  bone  when  set,  or  to 
maintain  any  part  of  the  body  in  a  fixed 
position.    See  pistol-splint. 

3.  In  anat.,  a  bone  acting  as  a 
splint;  a  splint-bone. — i.  In  farriery:  (a)  Peri- 
ostitis in  the  horse,  involving  the  inner  small 
and  the  large  metacarpal  or  cannon-bone,  rare- 
ly also  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones.  It 
is  causedmainly  by  concussion,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  lameness.  (6)  An  exostosis  of  the 
splint-bone  of  a  horse;  a  bony  callus  or  ex- 
crescence on  a  horse's  leg  formed  by  periosti- 
tis of  a  splint-bone. 

Outward  diseases,  as  the  spavin,  splent,  ring-hone,  wind- 
gall. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond,  and  Eng. 

5.  Alburnum  or  sap-wood. 

splintage  (splin'taj),  n.  [<  ^lint  +  -age.]  The 
appUoation  or  use  of  splints. 

splint-armor  (splint'ar"mor),  n.  Armor  made 
of  splints.  See  splint,  2  (/)'. 

splint-bandage  (splinf- 
bau'daj),  n.  An  immov- 
able bandage,  as  a  starch, 
gum,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc., 
bandage. 

splint-bone  (spUnt'bon),  to. 
1.  In  anat.:  (a)  The  sple- 
nium  of  the  mandible.  See 
splmium.  (&)  The  fibula  or 
perone,  which  acts  like  a 
splint  to  the  tibia. —  2. 
In  farriery,  a  splint ;  one 
of  the  reduced  lateral  metacarpals  or  metatar- 
sals of  the  horse,  closely  applied  to  one  side  of 


a,  a.  Splints. 


Splint-amior,  15th  cen- 
tuiy.  (FromViollet-le-Duc's 
"Diet  du  Mobilier  fran- 
9ais.")  ? 
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the  back  of  the  cannon-bone,  or  middle  meta 
carpal  or  metatarsal.  See  cuts  imder  canm>n- 
hone,  Perissodactyla,  pisiform,  and  solidungu- 
late. 

splint-bottomed  (splint'bofumd),  a.  [<  splint 
+  bottom  +  -ed2.]  Having  the  bottom  or  seat 
made  of  splints,  or  thin  strips  of  wood,  gener- 
ally interwoven:  as,  a  splint-bottomed  chair. 
-Also  split-bottomed. 

splint-DOX  (splint'boks),  n.  A  form  of  frac- 
ture-box consisting  of  a  support  for  the  leg 
with  hinged  side  strips,  adjustable  foot-piece, 
and  often  a  support  for  the  thigh,  which  is  at- 
tached by  means  of  a  hinge  so  that  it  may  be 
adjusted. 

splint-COal  (splint'kol),  TO.  A  variety  of  cannel- 
coal  having  a  more  or  less  slaty  structure.  See 
slate-coal. 

splintedt  (splin'ted),  a.  [<  splint  +  -edK']  Com- 
posed of  splints :  as,  splinted  armor. 

splinter  (splin'tfer),  v.  [Formerly  also  spUn- 
der;  <  MB.  *spTmteren,  spUnderen,  <  D.  splin- 
teren,  split,  shiver,  =  Dan.  splintre,  splinter;  cf. 
Sw.  splittra,  separate,'  =  G.  spUttem,  splinter ; 
a  freq.  form  of  spUnt,  ult.  of  split:  see  splint, 
v.,  spUt,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  split  or  rend  into 
long  thin  pieces ;  shiver. 

"The  postern  gate  shakes,"  continued  Bebecca;  "it 
crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows." 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xzix. 

2t.  To  support  by  a  splint,  as  a  broken  limb; 
splint. 

This  broken  Joint .  .  .  entreat  her  to  splinter;  and  .  .  . 
this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  sbonger  than  it  was 
before.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  329. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  split  or  rent  into  long 
pieces;  shiver. 

A  lance  that  splinter'd  like  an  icicle. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

splinter  (splin'tfer),  to.  [Formerly  also  splenter; 
=  MD.  splinter,  scienter,  D.  splinter;  cf.  MD. 
spletter  =  (i.  splitter,  a  splinter:  see  splinter, 
v.]  A  sharp-edged  fragment  of  anything  split 
or  shivered  off  more  or  less  in  the  direction 
of  its  length;  a  thin  piece  (in  proportion  to  its 
length)  of  wood  or  other  solid  substance  rent 
from  the  main  body ;  a  splint. 

"Shesplenderis  of  thair  spearis  they  break. 

Battle  ofBalrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  227). 

Several  have  picked  splinters  of  wood  ont  of  the  gates 
[of  a  church]  for  relics. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  369). 

splinter-bar  (splin'ter-bar),  n.  A  cross-bar  in 
front  of  a  vehicle  to  which  the  traces  of  the 
horses  are  attached;  also,  the  cross-bar  which 
supports  the  springs. 

splinter-bone  (splin'ter-bon),  n.    The  fibula. 

splintered  (splin'tSrd),  a.  [<  splmter  +  -ed^.] 
In  her.:  (a)  Same  as  shioered.  (b)  Same  as 
ragged. 

splinter-netting  (splin't6r-net"ing),  TO.  Naut.,a, 
netting  formed  of  small  rope  rigged  on  a  man- 
of-war  to  prevent  accidents  from  splinters  and 
falling  spars  in  action. 

splinter-proof  (splin'ter-prof),  a.  Proof  against 
the  splinters  of  bursting  shells:  as,  splinter- 
proof  shelteTS. 

splintery  (splin 'ter-i),  a.  [<  splinter  +  -^i.] 
1.  Apt  to  mlinter:  as,  splintery  wood. —  2. 
Consisting  of  or  resembling  splinters. — 3.  In 
mineral.,  noting  a  fracture  of  minerals  when 
the  surface  produced  by  breaking  is  slightly 
roughened  by  small  projecting  splinters  or 
scales. 

splint-machine  (splint'ma-shen"),  to.  In  wood- 
working, a  machine  for  planing  thin  veneers, 
or  riving  slats  or  splints  from  a  block  of  wood 
for  maMng  matches,  veneers,  etc.;  a  slivering- 
machine. 

splint-plane  (splint' plan),  n.  A  plane  for  cut- 
ting or  riving  from  a  board  splints  for  boxes, 
blind-slats,  etc. ;  a  scale-board  plane.  E.  B. 
Knight. 

split  (split),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  split  (sometimes 
splitted),  ppr.  splitting .  [Not  foimd  in  ME.  or 
As.,  and  prob.  of  LG.  origin:  =  OPries.  splita 
=  MD.  D.  splyten  =  MLG.  spUten,  LG.  spliten 
=  MHG.  spUzen,  G.  spleissen  =  Dan.  splitte, 
split,  =  Sw.  dial,  splitia,  split,  separate,  disen- 
tangle (cf.  Sw.  splittra,  separate).  Connec^tion 
with  spaldX,  ep]it,  cannot  be  made  out:  see 
spald^.  The  E.  dial,  sprit,  split,  may  be  a  vai. 
of  split,  or  else  of  Sw.  spricka,  split.  _  Hence 
ult.  splice,  splint,  splinter,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
cleave  or  rend  lengthwise ;  separate  or  part  in 
two  from  end  to  end  forcibly  or  by  cutting; 
rive;  cleave. 
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He  straight  Inlorm'd  a  lute, 
Pat  neck  and  frets  to  It ;  of  which  a  suit 
He  made  of  spliUed  quills. 

Chapman,  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes,  1.  88. 

2.  To  tear  asunder  by  violence ;  burst;  rend: 
as,  to  split  a  rock  or  a  sail. 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  spliXsl  thine  own. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  349. 

That  Man  makes  me  split  my  Sides  with  Langhlng,  he 's 

such  a  Wag.  SteOe,  Tender  Husband,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  divide ;  break  into  parts. 

The  parish  of  St.  Pancras  is  aplil  Into  no  less  than  21 
districta,  ea£h  district  having  a  separate  and  independent 
"  Board.'' 

Mayhew,  Xondon  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  187. 

4.  To  cause  division  or  disunion  in ;  separate 
or  cause  to  separate  into  parts  or  parties,  as 
by  discord. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  irresisti- 
ble power  8p2ito  their  counsels,  and  smites  their  most  -re- 
fined policies  with  frustration  and  a  curse.  South. 

5.  In  leather-manuf.,  to  divide  (a  sMn)  paral- 
lel with  one  of  its  surfaces.  See  spUtUng-ma- 
chine. — 6.  In  coal-minmg,  to  divide  (a  current 
of  air  passing  through  any  part  of  a  mine)  so 
that  various  districts,  as  required,  shall  be  sup- 
plied— To  split  hairs.  See  Aoiri.— To  split  one's 
votes,  in  cases  where  an  elector  has  more  than  one  vote, 
to  vote  for  candidates  of  opposite  parties. 

He  calls  himself  a  Whig,  yet  he'll  split  votes  with  a  Toiy 
— he'll  drive  with  the  Debarrys. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 
=  Syn.  1-3.  Tear,  Cleave,  etc.    See  rend^. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  break  or  part  lengthwise; 
suffer  longitudinal  division ;  become  divided  or 
cleft:  as,  timber  that  spMfet  easily. — 2.  To  part 
asunder;  suffer  disruption;  burst;  break  in 
pieces:  as,  the  sails  split  in  the  gale. —  3.  Fig- 
uratively, to  burst  with  laughter.  [Colloq.] 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  131. 

4.  To  differ;  separate ;  disagree. 

We .  .  .  struck  upon  the  corn-laws,  where  we  split. 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

5.  To  divulge  secrets;  inform  upon  one's  ac- 
complices; betray  confidence.     [Slang.] 

I  might  have  got  clear  off,  if  I'd  split  upon  her.  .  .  . 
But  I  didn't  blab  it.  Dieiens,  Oliver  Twist,  xxv. 

6.  To  vote  for  candidates  of  opposite  parties. 
See  to  split  one's  votes,  under  I. 

Ill  plump  or  I'll  spin  for  them  as  treat  me  the  hand- 
somest and  are  the  most  of  what  I  call  gentlemen ;  that's 
my  idee.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

7.  To  run  or  walk  with  long  strides.  [Colloq.] 
—To  make  (or  let)  all  ^litt.    See  make^. 

split  (split),  n.  [=  MD.  splete,  D.  spleet,  a  split, 
rent,  =  G.  spleisse,  a  splinter,  =  Dan.  Sw.  spUt, 
a  spUt,  rent:  see  spUt,  «.]  If.  A  splinter;  a 
fragment;  a  sliver. 

If  I  must  totter  like  a  well-grown  oak. 

Some  under-shrubs  shall  in  my  weighty  fall 

Be  crush'd  to  splits.  Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  v.  3. 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  short  flat  strips  of  steel, 
cane,  etc.,  placed  in  vertical  parallel  order  at 
small  distances  from  one  another  in  a  frame  to 
form  the  reed  of  a  loom.  The  threads  of  the 
web  are  passed  through  the  splits,  which  beat 
up  the  weft  to  compact  the  fabric. — 3.  An 
osier,  or  willow  twig,  split  so  as  to  have  one 
side  flat,  used  in  basket-making  in  certain  parts 
of  the  work. — 4.  A  lath-like  strip  of  bog-fir 
used  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  as  a  can- 
dle or  torch. —  5.  pi.  In  leather-maimf.,  sMns 
which  have  been  separated  into  twp  layers  by 
the  cutting-machine. —  6.  A  crack,  rent,  or 
longitudinal  fissure. —  7.  A  division  or  sepa- 
ration, as  in  a  political  party;  a  schism;  a 
breach:  as,  there  is  a  spUt  in  the  cabinet. 

The  humiliation  of  acknowledging  a  split  in  their  own 
ranks.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  749. 

8.  Same  as  spUt  stroTce.  See  split,  p.  a. — 9.  In 
printing,  a  small  spindle  placed  below  the  car- 
riage of  a  printing-press,  about  which  leather 
belts  wind  in  opposite  directions  and  lead  to 
opposite  ends  of  the  carriage.  By  turning  this 
spindle  by  a  crank  attached,  the  carriage  is 
moved  in  or  out. — 10.  pi.  Among  acrobats, 
the  feat  of  going  down  on  the  ground  with 
each  leg  extended  laterally :  as,  to  do  the  spUts. 
[Slang.] 

He  taught  me  to  put  my  leg  round  my  neck,  and  I  was 
just  getting  along  nicely  with  the  splits  .  .  .  when  I  left 
him.    Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  569. 

11.  An  occasion  for.  splitting  or  dividing  .that 
which  could  otherwise  be  claimed  by  one  per- 
son: thus,  in  faro,  & -split  occurs  when  two 
cards  of  the  same  value  appear  together,  and 
the  better  loses  half  of  his  stake.— 12.  A  split 
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fish:  as,  Nova  Scotia  splits:  a  trade-name. — 
18.  A  division  of  the  air-current  in  a  coal- 
mine.— 14.  A  small  or  half  bottle  of  aerated 
water;  also,  a  half  glass  of  brandy  or  the  like. 
[Slang.] 

"Well,  that's  your  opinion,"  said  Jack,  finishing  his 
brandy.  "  Perhaps  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  love  a  woman, 
your  opinion  would  be  different.  Have  another  ^i(?  I 
must  be  off,  then."  The  Century,  XXXVII.  210. 

A  split  in  the  ranks.  See  rarO^.—  FuU  split.  See 
fulU. — To  run  like  split,  to  run  very  fast.    [Colloq.] 

split  (split), J),  a,  1.  Divided;  separated;  rent; 
fractured. — 2.  In  bat.,  deeply  divided  into  seg- 
ments; cleft. — 3.  Opened,  dressed,  and  cured, 

as  fish :  opposed  to  round split  cloth,  in  surg.,  a 

bandage  which  consists  of  a  central  part  and  six  or  eight 
tails.  It  is  used  chiefly  tor  the  head.—  Split  cut,  in  glass- 
engravikg,  a  groove  like  a  flute,  except  that  It  is  cut 
deeper.— Split  draft.  See  rirnfti.— Split  ferrule.  See 
/emiieZ.— Split  gear,  or  split  wheel,  a  gear  or  wheel 
made  in  halves  for  convenience  in  attaching  or  removing 
from  the  shaft.  See  cut  under  paint-mUl. — Split  gland, 
herring,  leather.  See  the  nouns.— Split  mosi,  a  moss 
of  the  order  Andreseacex:  so  called  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  capsule  splits  at  maturity.  See  Andresea.— 
Split  pease,  husked  pease  split  for  making  pease-soup 
or  pease-pudding.—  Split  pelvis,  a  congenital  deformity 
in  which  the  pubic  bones  are  not  united  at  the  symphysis. 
—  Split  ring,  rod,  ticket,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Split 
stroke  or  shot,  in  eroguet  and  similar  games,  a  stroke  or 
shot  made  in  such  a  way  that  two  balls  placed  in  contact 
are  driven  in  different  directions. 

split-back  (split'bak),  a.  Having  aback  made 
of  thin  splits  or  laths :  as,  a  split-baeh  chair. 

splitbeaK  (split'bek),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Sehizorhis;  one  of  the  plantain-eaters  ortoura- 
eous :  a  book-name. 

split-bottomed  (splifbot^mnd),  a.  Same  as 
spUnt-bottomed. 

split-brilliant  (split'bril'''yant),  n.  See  bril- 
liant. 

splitfeet  (split'f et),  n.  pi.  The  flssiped  carni- 
vores.   See  Mssipedia. 

splitfoot  (split'fut),  n.  The  devil,  from  the 
cloven  hoofs  which  are  popularly  attributed  to 
him. 

splitful  (spUt'ful),  n.  [<  split  +  -/M?.]  In 
toeaving,  the  number  of  yams,  whether  two  or 
more,  passed  through  each  split  or  opening  in 
the  reed  of  the  batten  or  lathe.    E.  H.  Knight. 

split-harness  (split'har"nes),  n.  Sameass&ff/t- 
monture  (which  see,  under  montwre). 

splitmouth  (split'mouth),  n.  The  hare-lipped 
sucker,  or  cutlips,  a  fish,  Quassilabia  lacera: 
more  fully  called  spUt^mouthed,  sucker.  See  cut 
under  Quassilabia. 

split-new  (splifnH),  a.    [<  split  +  new.    Of. 
span^ew,    spick-and-spawrJrtew.']      Quite  new; 
brand-new;  span-new.    [Scotch.] 
A  split-new  democratical  system.  Bp.  Sage. 

spllttail  (split' tal),  n.  1.  A  oyprinoid  fish, 
Pogonichthys  macrolepidotus,  a  kind  of  chub, 
characterized  by  the  great  development  of  the 
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upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  and  its  rudimen- 
tary rays  (whence  the  syaoTijca.P.vneemiilob'us). 
It  is  of  a  uniform  and  somewhat  suvery  coloration,  grows 
to  be  a  foot  long,  and  inhabits  the  rivers  of  California. 
2.  The  pintail  duck,  Do^Zfls  acato.    ^ee  pintail, 

1,  and  cut  under  Dafila.     [Massachusetts.] 
splitter  (split'^r),  n.     [<  split  +  -eri.]     1.  One 

who  or  that  which  splits:  as,  a  rail-«pM<*er; 
also,  an  implement  used  in  splitting.—  2.  One 
who  splits  hairs;  one  who  makes  too  fine  dis- 
tinctions, as  in  argument,  classification,  etc. : 
in  natural  history,  opposed  to  lumper.  See  the 
quotation  under  lumper,  3.  [Slang.] — 3.  A 
kind  of  rich  short-cake  baked  in  irons  hke 
waffles,  and  then  split  and  buttered.  [U.  S.] 
splitting  (spUt'ing),  a.  1.  Very  severe,  or  m 
some  way  extreme,  as  if  it  were  likely  to  cause 
something  to  split:  as,  a  splitting  headache.- 

2.  Very  rapid.     [Colloq.] 

Though  stout,  he  was  no  mean  pedestrian;  and  on  he 

ran  at  a  splitting  pace,  keeping  the  hounds  stUl  in  view, 

and  intent  only  on  seeing  as  much  of  the  sport  as  he  could. 

Whyte  Melmlle,  White  Eose,  II.  xv. 

splitting-=knife  (split'ing-nif),  n.  1 .  The  knife 
of  a  leattier-splitting  machine,  it  is  usu^ly  a  steel 
plate  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  or  aboute  feet  long, 
and  is  gaged  to  a  distance  from  a  roller  over  which  the 
sheet  separates  and  the  grain-side  split  winds  as  the  hide 
passes  through  the  machine. 
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2.  A  knife  used  for  splitting  fish.— 3.  In  dia- 
mond-cutting, a  steel  blade  used  by  the  diamond- 
cleaver. 

splitting-machine  (split'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  1, 
A  machine  for  dividing  a  sMn  oif  leather  paral- 
lel with  one  of  its  surfaces  in  order  to  produce 
a  sheet  of  uniform  thickness. — 2.  A  machine 
for  resawing  thick  boards.    E.  H.  Knight. 

splitting-saw  (split'in^-sa),  n.  1 .  A  resawing- 
machine. —  2.  A  maelune  for  sawing  a  round 
log  into  bolts,  instead  of  riving  or  sawing  re- 
peatedly through  it  in  parallel  planes,  it  is  used 
in  preparing  stuff  tov  ax-  and  pick-handles,  and  other  work 
ill  which  the  direction  of  the  grain  must  be  considered. 

split-tongued  (split'tungd),  a.  Fissilingual,  as 
a  lizard. 

sploachi,n.  Anobsoleteformof  «j)Zote/j.  Wycher- 
ley. 

splodge  (sploj),  n.    A  variant  of  splotch. 

A  splodge  of  green  for  a  field,  and  a  splodge  of  purple  for 
a  mountain,  and  a  little  blue  slopped  here  and  there  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper  for  a  sky.  ' 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  397. 

splore (splor),  »J.  [Origin  obscure;  at.  splurge.'] 
A  frolic;  a  spree.     [Scotch.] 

In  Poosie  Nancy's  held  the  splore. 

Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 

splore  (splor),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  splored,  ppr. 
sploring.  [Cf.  splore,  m.]  To  make  a  great 
show;  show  off.     [Scotch.] 

splott  (splot),  n.  [<  ME.  splot,  <  AS.  splot,  a 
spot,  blot.  Ct.spot.  Hence  spJotcfe.]  A  spot; 
a  splotch. 

splotch  (splooh),  n.  [Formerly  also  sploach 
(also  in  var.  form  splatch  and  splodge,  q.  v.) ;  a 
var.  or  irreg.  extension  of  splot  {et.  blotch  as  re- 
lated to  blot^)."]  A  broad,  ill-defined  spot;  a 
stain ;  a  daub ;  a  smear. 
Thou  spot,  sptoach  of  my  family  and  blood ! 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  v.  1. 

The  leaves  were  crumpled,  and  smeared  with  stains  and 

splotches  of  grease.    Jf.  E.  Braddon,  Eleanor's  Victory,  v. 

splotchy  (sploeh'i),  a.  l<  splotch +  -y^. 2  Mark- 
ed with  splotches  or  daubs. 

There  were  splotchy  engravings  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  pages  of  Monsieur  F^val's  romance. 

Jf.  E.  Braddon,  Eleanor's  Victory,  v. 

splurge  (spltej),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  cf .  splore.2 
A  blustering,  noisy,  or  ostentatious  demonstra- 
tion, display,  or  effort.     [Colloq.] 

The  great  splurge  made  by  our  American  cousins  when 

.  .  .  they  completed  another  connection  with  the  Pacific. 

DaHy  Telegraph,  Dec.  2S,  1886.    (Bncyc.  Diet.) 

splurge  (splferj),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  splurged, 
ppr.  splurging.  [<  spilwge,  to.]  To  make  an 
ostentatious  demonstration  or  display.  [Col- 
loq.] 

You'd  be  surprised  to  know  the  number  of  people  who 
come  here  [to  Newport],  buy  or  build  expensive  villas, 
splurge  out  for  a  year  or  two,  then  fail  or  get  tired  of  it^ 
and  disappear.      C.  D.  Waimer,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  114. 

splurgy  (splfer'ji),  a.  [<  splurge  +  -j^i.]  Mak- 
ing, or  disposed  to  make,  a  splurge.     [Colloq.] 

splutter  (splut'6r),  v.  [A  var.  of  *sprutter,  freq. 
of  sprout,  or  of  sputter,  freq.  of  spout:  see  sprout, 
spout,  and  cf .  spurt\  Cf .  splatter  as  related  to 
spatter.']    I.  intrans.  1.  To  sputter. 

A  row  of  apples  roasting  and  spluttering  along  the 
hearth.  Jrmmg,  Sketch-Book,  p.  426. 

2.  To  talk  hastily  and  confusedly. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  confusedly  or  indistinctly, 
as  through  haste,  excitement,  embarrassment, 
or  the  like :  often  with  out  ot  forth :  as,  to  splut- 
ter out  an  apology. 
splutter  (splut'fer),  n.  [<  splutter,  v.]  Bustle ; 
stir;  commotion.     [Colloq.] 

Bingwood  .  .  .  lighted  amidst  the  fiowers,  and  the 
water,  and  the  oil-lamps,  and  made  a  dreadful  mess  and 
splutter  among  them.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxiv. 

splutterer  (Bplut'6r-6r),  n.  [<  splutter  +  -e»-i.] 
One  Who  or  that  which  splutters. 

spodiosite  (spod'i-6-sit),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  oTrd- 
Siof,  ash-colored,  ashy  (<  anodii,  ashes), -H  -ite'^.'] 
A  fluophosphate  of  calcium,  found  in  ash-gray 
crystals  in  Wermland,  Sweden. 

spodium  (sp6'di-um),  n.  [ML.,  <  L.  spodimm, 
the  dross  of  metals,  <  Gr.  anod6(,  ashes.]  A  pow- 
der obtained  by  calcination,  as  ivory-black,  me- 
tallic ealxes,  etc.     [Now  rare.] 

spodogenOUS  (spo-doj-e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  cno66;, 
ashes,  +  -yevfjQ,  producing:  see  -geno'us.']  Caused 
by  debris  or  waste  products:  applied  by  Pon- 
fick  to  enlargement  of  the  spleen  caused  by  the 
debris  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  in'hemi- 
globinemia. 

spodomancy  (spod'o-man-si),  to.  [<  Gr.  anodds, 
ashes,  embers,  +  /lavreia,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  ashes. 
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spodomantic  (spod-o-man'tik),  a.  [<  spodo- 
mancy  {-mant-)  +  -ic]  Kelating  to  spodo- 
maney,  or  divination  by  means  of  ashes. 

The  poor  litUe  fellow  buried  his  hands  In  his  curls,  and 
stared  fiercely  into  the  fire,  as  if  to  draw  from  thence 
omens  of  his  love,  by  the  ^odrnnatitic  augury  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.        EiTigsUy,  Two  Years  Ago,  viL    (Davies.) 

spodumene  (spod'tl-men),  n.  [=  F.  spodwmhie, 
<.  Grr.  airoSov/iEvoc,  ppr.  pass,  of  airoSovv,  bum 
to  ashes,  roast  in  ashes,  <  cttoS6q,  ashes,  em- 
bers.] A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lithium, 
occurring  usually  in  flattened  prismatic  crys- 
tals, near  pyroxene  in  form,  also  in  cleavable 
masses,  it  is  hard,  transparent  to  translucent,  and 
varies  in  color  from  grayish-,  yellowish-,  or  greenish- 
white  to  emerald-green  and  purple.  The  emerald-green 
variety  (hiddenite),  found  in  North  Caiolina,  is  used  as  a 
gem.    Also  called  tripkane. 

spoffish  (spof 'ish),  a.  [<  *spoff  (origin  obscure ; 
cf.  spiffy)  +  -isfti.]  Bustling;  fussy;  demon- 
stratively smart;  officious.     [Slang.] 

He  invariably  spoke  with  astonishing  rapidity;  was 
smart,  spoffish,  and  eight-and-twenty. 

Dickem,  Sketches,  Tales,  vii. 

spoffle  (spof '1),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spoffied,  ppr. 
spoffling:  [Freq.  of  *^off  as  in  spoffish,  spoffy.^ 
To  fuss  over  trifles.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spoffy  (spof 'i),  a.  and  n.  [<  *spoff  (cf .  spoffish) 
+  -y^-^    I.  "■  Same  as  spoffish. 

II. ». ;  pi.  spoffies  (-iz).  A  bustling  busybody. 
[Slang.] 

spogel-seed  (spd'gl-sed),  n.  Same  as  ispaghul- 
seed. 

spoil  (spoE),  n.  [Ear^  mod.  B.  spoile,  spoyle,  < 
StE_.  spoile,  spuyle,  <  OF.  espoille,  espuille,  booty, 
spoil,  =  Sp.  espolio,  property  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
spolium,  =  Pg.  espolio,  booty,  spoil,  =  It.  spo- 
.  gUo,  booty,  prey,  spoil,  goods,  mrniture,  chat- 
tels, =  W.  ysbail,  yspail,  formerly  yspeil,  spoil, 
<  L.  spolium,  usually  in  pi.  spolia,  booty,  prey, 
spoil,  the  arms  or  armor  stripped  from  a  defeat- 
ed enemy,  also,  and  perhaps  orig.,  the  skin  or 
hide  of  an  animal  stripped  off;  cf.  Gr.  OKuhn), 
usually  in  pi.  axbhi,  booty,  spoil,  aKiih);,  hide, 
oKv^Tieiv,  flay.  Hence  spoil,  v.  Cf.  despoil,  etc., 
foliate,  spolium,  etc.]  1.  Arms  and  armor 
stripped  £rom  a  defeated  enemy;  the  plunder 
taken  from  an  enemy  in  war;  booty;  loot; 
hence,  that  which  is  seized  or  falls  to  one  after 
any  struggle;  specifically,  in  recent  use,  the 
patronage  and  emoluments  of  office,  considered 
as  a  reward  for  zeal  or  service  rendered  in  a 
struggle  of  parties :  frequently  in  the  plural : 
as,  the  spoils  of  capture ;  to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils;  the  spoils  of  office;  party  spoils. 

The  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  S.  4. 

Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 
Then  ^aoils  were  fairly  sold. 

Mojcavlay,  Horatius,  st.  32. 

S.  The  act  of  plundering,  pillaging,  or  despoil- 
ing; the  act  of  spoliation;  pillage;  robbery. 

Shortly  after  he  [Baiazeth]  ouercame  the  prouinces  of 
Hnngaria,  Albania,  and  Valachia,  and  there  committing 
many  spoyles  and  damages  he  tooke  diuers  Christian  pris- 
oners.      Ouemra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  331. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  85. 

The  spoil  of  the  church  was  now  become  the  only  re- 
source of  all  their  operations  in  finance. 

Burke,  Eev.  in  I'rance. 

St.  Injury;  damage;  waste;  havoc;  destruc- 
•tion. 

If  the  tender-hearted  and  noble-minded  reioice  of  the 
Tictorie,  they  are  greened  with  others  spoyle. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  39. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more 
spml  upon  my  face.  Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  249. 

The  mice  also  did  much  spoU  in  orchards,  eating  off  the 
bark  at  the  bottom  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  time  of  the 
snow.  Winthrep,  Hiat.  New  England,  n.  118. 

4t.  Burn;  ruination. 

Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iiL  3. 11. 

They  put  too  much  learning  in  theh:  things  now  o'  days ; 
and  that  I  fear  will  be  the  «pm  of  this. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  1. 

5.  An  object  of  pillage  or  spoliation;  a  thing 
to  be  preyed  upon;  a  prey. 

The  Welsh-men,  growing  confident  upon  this  Success 

break  into  the  Borders  of  Herefordshire,  making  Spoil  and 

Prey  of  the  Country  as  freely  a£  if  they  had  Leave  to  do  it. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  160. 

Oh,  Greece  I  thy  flourishing  cities  were  a  spott 
Unto  each  other.  Bryant,  The  Ages. 

6.  Waste  material,  as  that  obtained  in  mining, 
quarrying,  excavating  canals,  making  railway 
cuttings,  etc.    Compare  spoil-bank. 
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The  selection  of  the  sites  was  guided  ...  in  part  by 
convenience  in  disposing  of  the  spoU,  or  waste  rock. 

TfeSjrfur!/,  XXXIX.  215. 

7t.  The  slough,  or  cast  skin,  of  a  serpent  or 
other  animal.     [Rare.] 

The  snake  is  thought  to  renew  her  youth  by  casting  her 
tpoa.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  969. 

8.  In  spoil-five,  a  drawn  game — Spoils  system, 
in  polities,  the  practice  of  treating  the  public  ofllces  not  as 
public  trusts,  to  be  administered  primarily  for  the  public 
interest,  but  as  spoils  of  war,  to  be  taken  from  members  of 
the  defeated  party  and  given  to  members  of  the  successful 
party — the  emoluments  and  distinction  of  holding  such 
offices  being  regarded  as  rewards  for  services  rendered  to 
the  successful  party,  and  the  influence  resulting  from  the 
possession  of  the  offices  being  expected  to  be  used  for  the 
maintenanceof  thatpartyin  power:  a  term  of  depreciation. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  remark  made  in  a  speech  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  in' January,  1832,  by  Mr.  Marcy  of 
New  York ;  speaking  of  and  for  the  New  York  politicians, 
he  said,  "  They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  This  system  had 
previously  attained  great  power  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
under  Jackson's  administration  it  prevailed  in  national 
politics,  and  was  soon  adopted  by  nearly  all  parties,  and  ap- 
plied to  local  as  well  as  State  and  national  offices.— To 
Shoot  to  spoil.  See  shoot. =S7n.  1.  Plunder,  Booty,  etc. 
See  pillage,  n. 

spoil  (spoil),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spoiled  or  spoilt, 
ppr.  spoiling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  spoile, 
spoyle;  <  ME.  spoilen,  spuylen,  <  OF.  espoilUer, 
espollier,  espuler,  F.  spolier  =  Pr.  espoUar  =  Sp. 
eicpoliar  =  Pg.  e^oliar  =  It.  spogliare,  <  L. 
spoUare,  strip,  plunder,  spoil,  <  spoUum,  booty, 
spoil :  see  spoil,  n.  Cf .  despoil.  The  senses  '  de- 
stroy, injure'  have  been  supposed,  unnecessari- 
ly, to  be  due  in  part  to  spill^.']  I,  trcms.  1.  To 
strip  with  violence;  rob;  pillage;  plunder;  de- 
spoil: with  0/ before  the  thing  taken. 

And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain,  and  spoUed 
the  city.  Gen.  xxxiv.  27. 

Love  always  gives  something  to  the  obj  ect  it  delights  in, 
and  anger  spoils  the  person  against  whom  it  is  moved  of 
something  laudable  in  him.       Steele,  Spectator,  No.  263. 

2t.  To  seize  or  take  by  force ;  carry  off  as  booty. 
Tor  feare  lest  Force  or  Fraud  should  unaware 
Breake  in,  and  spoUe  the  treasure  there  in  gard. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  n.  vii.  25. 
How  can  one  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoU 
his  goods,  except  he  flrst  bind  the  strong  man? 

Mat.  xii.  29. 

3.  To  destroy;  ruin;  injure;  mar;  impair; 
render  useless,  or  less  valuable,  potent,  or  the 
like ;  seriously  impair  the  quality,  value,  sound- 
ness, beauty,  usefulness,  pleasantness,  etc.,  of: 
as,  to  spoil  a  thing  in  the  making ;  to  spoil  one's 
chances  of  promotion;  to  spoil  the  fun. 

Spiritual  pride  spoile  many  graces.  Jer.  Taylor. 

There  are  not  ten  people  in  the  world  whose  deaths 

would  spaa  my  dinner.       Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  286. 

4.  To  injure,  vitiate,  or  impair  in  any  way ;  es- 
pecially, as  applied  to  persons,  to  vitiate  or  im- 
pair in  character  or  disposition;  render  less 
filial,  obedient,  affectionate,  mannerly,  modest, 
contented,  or  the  like :  as,  to  spare  the  rod  and 
^oil  the  child;  to  spoil  one  with  flattery. 

You  will  spoU  me.  Mamma.  I  always  thought  I  should 
like  to  be  spmled,  and  I  find  it  very  sweet. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxv. 

5t.  To  out  up;  carve :  as,  to  spoil  a  hen.  Babees 
.Boofc(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 

II.  mtrans,  1.  To  engage  in  plunder  and  rob- 
bery; pillage;  rob. 

Robbers  and  out-lawes,  which  lurked  in  woodes,  .  .  . 
whence  they  used  oftentimes  to  breake  foorthe  ...  to 
robbe  and  spoyle.  Spemer,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  To  decay;  become  tainted  or  unsavory;  lose 
freshness :  as,  fruit  and  fish  soon  spoil  in  warm 
weather — To  tie  spoiling  for,  to  be  pining  for ;  espe- 
cially, to  have  a  longing  for,  caused  or  stimufited  by  dis- 
use :  as,  be  was  just  ^paUingfor  a  fight.    [Slang.] 

spoilable  (spoi'la-bl),  o.  \<, spoil +  -able.'\  Capa- 
ble of  being  spoiled. 

spoilage  (spoi'laj),  n.  [<  spoil  +  -age.l  In 
printing,  VB^^QT  spoiled  or  wasted  in  press  work. 

spoil-bank  (spoil'bangk),  n.  In  mining,  the 
burrow  or  refuse-heap  at  the  mouthof  a  shaft 
or  adit-level:  a  term  little  used  except  in  parts 
of  England,  and  there  chiefiy  in  coal-mining. 

spoiler  (spoi'l&r),  n.  [<  spoil  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  spoils,  (a)  Aplunderer;  apillager;  a 
robber. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them. 

Judges  ii.  14. 
(6)  One  who  or  that  which  impairs,  mars,  or  decays. 

Unchanged,  the  graven  wonders  pay 
No  tribute  to  the  spoiler  Time. 

Whiaier,  TheEock  in  El  Ghor. 

spoil-five  (spoxl'fiv),  n.  A  round  game  of  cards, 
played  with  the  whole  pack,  by  from  three  to 
ten  persons,  each  receiving  five  cards.    Three 
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tricks  make  the  game,  and  when  no  one  can  take  so  many 
the  game  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

spoilful  (spoil'ful),  a.  [<  spoil  +  -ful.']  Eapa- 
cious;  devastating;  destructive.     [Rare.] 

Those  gpoylefvll  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlings. 

Spemer,  FiQ.,IL  1.63. 

spoil-paper  (spoU'pa"per),  n.  [<  spoil,  v.,  + 
obj.iJoper.]    A  scribbler.     [Humorous.] 

As  some  SpoUe-papers  have  dearly  done  of  late. 

A.  Holland.    (Savies.) 

spoilsman  (spoilz '  man),  n. ;  pi.  spoilsmen 
(-men).  [<  spoils,  pi.  of  spoil,  +  man.']  An 
advocate  of  the  spoils  system;  a  politician  who 
seeks  personal  profit  at  the  public  cost  from 
the  success  of  his  party;  one  who  maintains 
that  party  service  should  be  rewarded  with  pub- 
lic office ;  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  service  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
See  spoils  system,  under  spoil,  n.     [U.  S.  ] 

spoilsmonger  (spoilz'mung"g6r),  n.  One  who 
distributes  political  spoils.  See  spoilsman. 
[U.  S.] 

spoil-sport  (spoil'sport),  n.  [<  spoil,  v.,  +  obj. 
sport.]  One  who  spoils  or  hinders  sport  or  en- 
joyment.   Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxviii. 

spoilt.    A  past  participle  of  spoil. 

spoke^  (spok),  n.  [Also  dial,  spelce,  spake;  < 
ME.  spoke,  spake  (pi.  spokes,  spoken,  spaken),  < 
AS.  spdca  (pi.  spdcam)  =  D.  speeh  =  MLG. 
speke,!^.  speke  =  OHG.  speieha,  speihha,  MHG. 
Gr.  speiolie,  a  spoke ;  prob.  not  related  to  OHG. 
spanhd,  shaving,  splinter,  G.  dial,  spache,  a 
spoke,  =  MD.  spaecke,  a  rod,  D.  spaak,  a  lever, 
roller,  but  perhaps  related  to  spike ;  see  spike^. 
Cf.  Icel.  spoki,  a  piece  of  wood,  spsekja,  a  thin 
board.]  1.  One  of  the  bars,  rods,  or  rungs 
which  are  inserted  in  the  hub  or  nave  of  a 
wheel,  and  serve  to  support  the  rim  or  felly;  a 
radius  of  a  wheel.    See  cut  under  felly. 

Lat  brynge  a  cart  wheel  into  this  halle ; 
But  looke  that  it  have  his  spoke&aM& ', 
Twelve  spokes  hath  a  cart  wheel  comunly. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tue,  L  554. 

Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iL  2.  617. 

2.  One  of  the  rounds  or  rungs  of  a  ladder. — 

3.  One  of  a  number  of  pins  or  handles  jutting 
from  the  periphery  of  the  steering-wheel  of  a 
vessel. — 4.  A  bar  of  wood  or  metal  so  placed 
in  or  applied  to  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  as  to  pre- 
vent its  turning,  as  when  going  down  a  hill. 
See  second  phrase  below. 

You  would  seem  to  be  master!  you  would  have  your 
spoke  in  lay  cart  I  J5.  Joiwon,  Poetaster,  it  1. 

Ill  put  a  spoke  among  your  wheels. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iiL  6. 

Spoke-sizlne  machine,  a  machine  for  planmg  tenons  of 
spokes  to  uniform  size  and  shape.  It  has  cutters  with  an 
adjustable  angle-ga^e  for  beveling  the  edges  of  the  tenons. 
— To  put  a  spoke  m  one's  wheel,  to  put  an  impediment 
in  one's  way ;  check  or  thwart  one's  purpose  or  effort. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  religion  to  put 

a  spoke  in  his  wheel  by  refusing  to  say  you  don't  believe 

such  harm  of  him  as  you've  got  no  good  reason  to  believe. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  ziii. 

spoke^  (spok),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  spoked,  ppr. 
spoking.  [<  8poke\  «.]  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
spokes:  as,  to  spoke  a  wheel. 

spoke^  (spok).  Preterit  and  obsolete  past  par- 
ticiple of  speak. 

spoke-auger  (sp6k'S,''g6r),  n.  A  hollow  auger 
for  forming  the  round  tenons  on  the  outer  ends 
of  ^okes.    E.  H.  Knight. 

spoke-bone  (spok'bon),  n.  The  radius  of  the 
forearm. 

spoke-gage  (spok'gaj),  n.  A  device  for  testing 
the  set  of  spokes  in  a  hub.  it  consists  of  a  man- 
drel with  conical  sleeves,  which  bear  upon  the  ends  of  the 
boxing,  and  hold  the  hub  true  while  the  distance  of  the 
spokes  is  tested  by  the  gage-pin  in  the  staff.  E.  H.  EnighL 

spoke-lathe  (spok'lasn),  n.  A  lathe  for  turn- 
ing irregular  forms,  especially  adapted  for 
turning  spokes,  gun-stocks,  handles,  etc. 

spoken  (spo'kn),  i).  o.  [Pp.  of  «peafc.]  1.  Ut- 
tered; oral:  opposed  to  written. —  3.  Speak- 
ing :  in  composition :  as,  a  aiViX-spoken  man. 

The  pleasantest-spoJren  gentleman  you  ever  heard. 

Dickens,  Christmas  Carol,  iv. 

spoke-pointer  (sp6k'poin'''tfer),  n.  A  knife  for 
trimming  the  ends  of  spoke-tenons.  It  is  a  form 
of  circular  plane,  having  a  cutting-edge  in  a  hol- 
low cone,  like  a  pencil-sharpener. 

spoke-setter  (sp6k'set*6r),  n.  A  machine  by 
which  a  hub  is  centered  to  insure  true  borings 
for  the  spoke-mortises. 

spoke-shave  (spok'shav),  n.  A  wheelwrights' 
and  carpenters'  tool,  having  a  plane-bit  be- 
tween two  handles,  formerly  used  in  shaping 
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A,  spoke-shave  with  blade  a,  made  adjustable  in  the  stock  6,  by 
adjusting-screws  c/  B,  spoke-shave  similar  to  A,  but  without  the 
adjusting-screws;  C,  spoke-shave  for  working  upon  very  concave 
surfaces ;  D,  spoke-shave,  in  the  nature  of  a  small  iiand-plane,  for 
smoothing  and  dressing  off  the  straighter  parts  of  spokes. 

wagon-spokes,  but  now  in  woodwork  of  every 
kind. 

spokesman  (spoks'man),  n. ;  pi.  spokesmen 
(-men).  [<  *spoWs,  gen.  of  *spoke,  var.  of 
speech  (AS.  spsee,  sprxc),  +  man.']  One  who 
speaks  for  another  or  others;  an  advocate;  a 
representative. 
He  Bhall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people.    Ex.  iv.  16. 

He  is  our  Advocate — that  is,  a  spokemMn,  comforter,  in- 
tercessor, and  mediator. 

J.  Bradifmrd,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  294. 

spoke-trimmer  (spok'trim^^r),  n.  A  wheel- 
wrights' tool  for  trimming  ends  of  spokes,  etc., 
preparatory  to  using  the  spoke-pointer.  . 

Spoking-machine  (spo'king-ma-shen''''),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  adjusting  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
to  give  them  all  the  same  inclination,  and  thus 
give  the  wheel  a  uniform  dish. 

spole  (spol), ».  [Avar,  of  «pooZ.]  1.  An  obso- 
lete or  dialectal  form  of  spool.  Specifically — 
2.  The  small  wheel  near  the  distafE  in  the  com- 
mon spinning-wheel. 

Then  fly  the  epoles,  the  rapid  axles  glow. 

And  slowly  circumvolves  the  labouring  wheel  below. 

Darwin,  Iioves  of  the  Plants,  ii.  103. 

spolia,  n.    Plural  of  spoUum. 

spolia  opima  (spd'li-S.  o-pi'ma).  [L. :  spoUa, 
pi. of  spoUum,  spoil;  ^mna,  neut.  pi.  of  opimus, 
fat,  rich,  plump :  see  opime.]  In  ancient  Bome, 
the  choicest  spoil  taken  from  an  enemy;  hence, 
any  valuable  booty  or  pillage. 

Hilton,  however,  was  not  destined  to  gather  the  spolia 
opima  of  English  Bhetoric.  De  Quineey,  Rhetoric. 

spoliary  (sp6'li-a-ri),  11. ;  pi.  spoUaries  (-riz).  [< 
L.  ^oliarium,  a  room  or  place,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theater, where  the  bodies  of  slain  gladiators 
were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  also  a  den  of  rob- 
bers, <  spoUum,  spoil :  see  spoil.]  The  place  ia 
Boman  amphitheaters  to  which  slaughtered 
gladiators  were  dragged,  and  where  their  clothes 
and  arms  were  stripped  from  their  bodies. 

An  Act  of  the  Senate  ...  is  extant  in  Lampridius: 
"Let  the  Enemy  of  his  Country  be  depriv'd  of  all  his  Titles ; 
let  the  Parricide  be  drawn,  let  him  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the 
SpMary."  Jlfjlton,  Ans.  to  Salmasins. 

spoliate  (spo'li-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spoliated, 
ppr.  spoliating.  [<  L.  spoliattis.yy.  of  spoUare, 
spoil:  see  spoil,  «.]  I,  trams.  To  plunder;  pil- 
lage; despoil. 

The  other  great  Whig  families, .  .  .  who  had  done  some- 
thing more  for  it  than  spoliate  their  church  and  betray 
their  king.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  i.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  engage  in  robbery;  plunder. 

spoliation  (sp6-li-a'shon),  n.    [<  F.  spoliation 

=  Pr.  expoUatio  =  Sp.  "expoliaeion  =  It.  spoglia- 

gione,  <  L.  spoliatiolin-),  plundering,  a  spoiling, 

<  spoliare,  plunder,  spoil :  see  spoliate,  spoil,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  pUlaging,  plundering,  or  spoil- 
ing; robbery;  plunder. 

He  [Hastings]  .  .  .  declared  that,  if  the  spoliation  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  were  not  instantly  carried  into  ef- 
fect, he  would  himseU  go  to  Lucknow,  and  do  that  from 
which  feebler  minds  recoil  with  dismay. 

Maeaiday,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plimdering  in  time  of 
war,  especially  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea 
under  authority. —  3.  Eccles.,  the  act  of  an  in- 
cumbent in  unlawfully  taking  the  fruits  of  a 
benefice  under  a  pretended  title. — 4.  In  law, 
intentional  destruction  of  or  tampering  with  (a 
document)  in  such  way  as  to  impair  eviden- 
tiary effect.— French  Spoliation  Act,  a  United  states 

statute  of  188B  (23  Stat,  at  large,  283)  providing  for  the  as- 
certainment of  the  French  spoliation  claims. —  French 
spoliation  claims,  certain  claims  of  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  their  representatives,  against  France  for  ille- 
gal captures,  etc.,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1800-1  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  By  thistreaty  these  claims 
were  assumed  by  the  United  States.  The  first  apOTopriar 
tion  for  the  payment  of  them  was  made  in  1891.— WWt  of 
spoliation,  a  writ  obtained  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  suggesting  that  his  adversary 
has  wasted  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  or  unlawfully  taken 
them  to  the  complainant's  prejudice. 
spoliative  (sp6'li-a-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  spoUathe; 
as  spoliate  +  -foe.']  Tending  to  take  away  or 
diminish;  specifically,  in  med.,  lessening  the 
mass  of  the  blood. 
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spoliator  (spo'U-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  spoliateur  = 
Sp.  expoliador,  plunder,  <  L.  spoliator,  a  plun- 
derer, <  spoMarej  spoil :  seesywote.]  One  who 
commits  spoliation;  adespoiler;  a  robber. 

Spoliatores  (sp6"li-a-t6'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  spoMator,  a  plunderer:  see  spoliator.]  In 
Macgillivray's  system  of  classification,  an  order 
of  birds,  the  robbers,  as  the  jagers.  [Not  in 
use.] 

spoliatory  (sp6'li-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  spoliate  + 
-ory.]  Consisting  in  spoliation ;  causing  spoli- 
ation.    Qimrterly  Rev.,  XL VII.  416. 

spolium  (spo'U-um),  n. ;  pi.  spolia  (-a).  [ML. 
use  of  L.  spolium,  spoil:  see  moil.]  "In  eccles. 
law,  the  property  of  a  beneficed  ecclesiastic 
which  could  not  be  legally  disposed  of  by  will 
at  death — Jus  spolli,  originally,  the  right  claimed  in 
the  middle  ages  by  those  present  at  the  deathbed  of  a 
beneficed  ecclesiastic  to  seize  and'  carry  o£E  any  portable 
property  of  the  deceased.  This  led  to  such  scandals  that 
flntdly  the  right  was  vested  by  papal  constitutions  in  the 
church,  and  all  spolia  belong  to  the  papal  treasuiy. 

spent,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  spoon\ 

spondaic  (spon-da'ik),  a.  [<  OP.  spondaique, 
F.  spondatqite  =  Sp.  esponddico  =  Pg.  espon- 
daico  =  It.  spondaico,  <  L.  *spondaiciis,  incor- 
rect form  of  spondiacus,  <  Gr.  anovSeiaKdc,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  spondee,  <  anovSeioQ,  a  spondee : 
see  spondee.]  Id.  anc. pros.:  (a)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  spondee ;  constituting  a  spondee ;  con- 
sisting of  spondees,  (fi)  Having  a  spondee  in 
the  fifth  place :  noting  a  dactylic  hexameter  of 
the  exceptional  form 


|-=^|_^|_, 


the  fifth  foot  being  regularly  a  dactyl. 

spondaical  (spon-aa'i-kal),-a.  [<  spondaic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  spondaic" 

spondalt  (spon'dal),  n.  An  obsolete  erroneous 
form  of  ^ondyl. " 

spondee  (spon'de),  n.  [Formerly  also  spondee 
(also,  as  L.,  spondeus  =  D.  G.  Dan.  sportdeus); 
=  Sw.  spona4,  <  F.  spondee  =  Sp.  Pg.  espotideo 
=  It.  spondeo,  <  L.  spondeus,  spondieus,  <  Gr. 
BirovSeloQ,  a  spondee,  so  called  as  used  (proba- 
bly as  double  spondee)  in  hymns  accompany- 
ing libations,  prop.  adj.  (so.  itoiig,  a  foot),  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  libation,  <  mrovSii,  a  drmk- 
ofiering,  libatiob  to  the  gods,  pi.  anovSal,  a 
solemn  treaty,  a  truce,  <  mrivSeiv,  pour  out, 
make  a  libation ;  root  uncertain.  Cfl  L.  spon- 
dere,  answer:  see  sponsor.]  In  anc.  pros.,  a 
foot  consisting  of  two  long  times  or  syllables, 
one  of  which  constitutes  the  thesis  and  the 
other  the  arsis:  it  is  accordingly  tetrasemic 
and  isorrhythmic.  The  spondee  is  princh):dly  used 
as  a  substitute  for  a  dactyl  or  an  anapest.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  a  cUu^lic  spondee  (-^  —  for  -^  "^  -.'),  in  the 
latter  an  ojjopesMc  jpoTMfee^--' for  ^«-^).  An  irrational 
spondee  represents  a  trisemic  foot,  trochee,  or  iambus  (-£  — 
for  -^^,ov  — f^  for  ^  -^).  It  is  found  in  the  even  places  of 
trochaic  lines  and  in  the  odd  places  of  iambic  lines,  also 
in  logacedic  verses,  especially  as  representing  the  initial 
trochee  ("basis").  A  foot  consisting  of  two  spondees  is 
called  a  dispondee.—'DoxL'biB  spondee,  greater  spon- 
dee, in  an£.  pros.,  a  foot  consisting  of  two  tetrasemic 
longs  (-*-  -'-X  and  accordingly  double  the  magnitude  of 
an  ordinary  (single)  spondee  (■*•  ^y. 

Spondiacese.  (spon-di-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Kunth,  1824),  <  Spondias  4-  -aeex.]  Same  as 
SpondiesB. 

Spondias  (spon'di-as),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
<  Gr.  avovSidg,  a  false  reading  of  airoStdc,  a  tree 
supposed  to  be  the  bullaee.]  A  genus  of  poly- 
petalous  trees,  of  the  order  Anaeardiaeese,  type 
of  the  tribe  Spondiese.  it  is  characterized  by  polyga- 
mous flowers  with  eight  or  ten  stamens  and  four  or  five 
styles  which  are  free  at  the  apex.  There  are  5  species, 
dispersed  through  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  bear  alternate  odd-pinnate  leaves,  often  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  with  opposite  and  often  very 
taper-pointed  leaflets.  The  small  short-pedicelled  flowers 
form  spreading  terminal  panicles.  Each  flower  contains 
four  or  flve  spreading  petals  and  a  free  ovaiy  of  as  many 
cells,  which  becomes  in  fruit  a  fleshy  drupe  with  a  thick 
stone.  The  leaves  and  bark  often  yield  medicinal  and 
principally  astringent  preparations;  the  fruit  is  often 
austere  and  laxative;  that  of  5.  tuberosa  is  valued  in  Bra- 
zil as  a  remedy  in  fevers.  The  fruits  of  several  species 
are  known  as  hog-plums.  S.  purpurea,  the  purple  or  Span- 
ish plum,  is  often  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  5.  lutea,  a  tree  resem- 
bling the  ash  and  reaching  40  or  BO  feet,  bears  yellowish 
flower-buds,  used  as  a  sweetmeat  with  sugar,  and  a  yellow 
oval  fruit  known  as  Jamaica  plum  or  golden  apple.  S. 
dulcis,  a  similar  tree  abundant  inmost  Polynesian  island^ 
and  known  as  Otaheite  apple,  yields  a  large  yeUow  fruit 
with  the  smell  of  apples  and  an  agreeable  acid  flavor,  to 
the  eye  contrasting  handsomely  with  the  dark-green  foli- 
age. The  tree  is  widely  cultivated  elsewhere  in  the 
tropics.  A  Brazilian  tree,  reported  as  5.  tuberosa,  produces 
long  aerial  roots  which  descend  and  form  at  the  ^ound 
large  black  hoUow  and  ceUular  tubers  containing  about  a 
pint  of  water,  supplying  in  dry  weather  the  aeeds  both  of 
the  tree  and  of  travelers.  S.  mangifera  of  India  is  the 
source  of  a  gum  resembling  gum  arable,  known  as  Iwg- 
gum  and  of  several  medicinal  remedies.    Its  smooth  yel- 
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lowish-green  fruit  is  known  as  vrild  mango,  or  amra,  and 
is  eaten  parboiled  or  pickled  or  made  into  curries. 

Spondiese  (spon-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1862),  <;  Spondias  +  -ex.]  A  tribe 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  oviei  Anaeardia- 
eese, distinguished  from  the  other  tribe,  Mangi- 
feriese,  by  an  ovary  with  from  two  to  five  cells 
(instead  of  one),  the  ovules  usually  or  always 
pendulous,  it  includes  47  genera,  of  which  Spondias 
is  the  type.  They  are  mainly  tropical  or  South  .African, 
and  are  mostly  trees  with  pinnate  leaves.  Also  Spondia- 
eese,  Spondiei. 

spondiltj  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  spondyl. 

spondulics  (spon-du'liks),  n.  [-Also  spondoolies, 
spondoolix;  origin  obscure.]  Originally,  paper 
money;  now,  any  money;  funds.    [Slang, U.S.] 

spondyl,  spondyle  (spon'dil),  n.  [Formerly 
also  spondu,  spondal,  spondle;  <  F.  spondyle,  < 
L.  spondylus,  <  Gr.  atrovSv'Kog,  less  correct  form 
of  a<l)Mv/Mg,  a  joint  of  the  spine,  a  vertebra, 
joint,  round  stone,  etc.]  1 .  A  joint,  or  joining 
of  two  pieces. 

Great  Sir,  the  circles  of  the  divin  e  providence  turn  them- 
selves upon  the  aflairs  of  the  world  so  that  every  spondyl 
of  the  wheels  may  mark  out  those  virtues  which  we  are 
then  to  exercise.    'Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Bubitantium,  Ded. 

2.  A  joint  of  the  backbone ;  a  vertebra. 

A  kind  of  rack 
Kuns  down  along  the  spondUs  of  his  back. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

spondylalgia  (spon-di-larji-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 

air6viv}M(,  a  vertebra,  -1-  aAyog,  pain.]    Pain  in 

the  spine;  rachialgia. 
spondylarthritis  (spon"di-lar-thri'tis),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  airdvdvXog,  a  vertebra,  +  NL.  arthritis,  q.  v.] 
Infiammation  of  the  vertebral  articulations. 

spondylexarthrosis  (spon-di-leks-ar-thro'sis), 
n.  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  ottMv^;,  a  vertebra,  +  egdpBpaaig, 
dislocation,  <  ef,  out,  +  apdpov,  a  joint.]  Dis- 
location of  the  vertebrae. 

Spondylidse^  (spon-dil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (J. 
B.  Gray,  1826),  <  Spondylus  +  -idee.]  A  fami- 
ly of  marine  bivalves,  related  to  the  Limidee 
and  to  the  scallops,  typified  by  the  genus  Spon- 
dylus; the  thorn-oysters.  The  valves  are  dissimilar, 
the  right  one  being  the  larger,  and  attached  at  the  beak, 
the  left  generally  flat  or  concave ;  the  ligament  is  internal. 
About  70  species  are  known,  iiiihabiting  chiefly  tropical 
seas.  The  extinct  species  are  numerous.  Formerly  also 
Spondylea.    See  cut  under  Spondylus. 

Spondylidse^  (spon-dil'i-de), n.pl.  [NL.,<ySj)o«- 
dylis  +  -ddsB.]  In  entom,,  a  family  of  phytoph- 
agous coleopterous  insects,  tjrpified  by  the  ge- 
nus Spondiylis,  having  deeply  impressed  sensi- 
tive surfaces  of  the  antennee,  and  the  tarsi  not 
dilated.  The  family  was  erected  by  le  Oonte  and  Horn 
to  receive  all  the  aberrant  CerambgiAdse  of  Lacordaire, 
probably  representing  in  the  modem  fauna  remnants  of 
the  undifferentiated  types  of  a  former  geologic  age.  The 
genera  and  species  are  few.    Also  Spandylii. 

Spondylis  (spon'di-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1775),  <  Grc.  airSvdvTiog,  aijidvdvTixi;,  a  vertebra, 
joint:  see  spondyl.]  A  genus  of  phytophagous 
beetles,  typical  of  the  family  Spondylidse. 

spondylitis  (spon-di-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
(jir&v6v7iog,  a  vertebra,  -I-  ■4tis.]  Arthritis  of  a 
vertebra. — Spondylitis  deformans,  arthritis  defor- 
mans involving  the  vertebrse, 

spondylolisthesis  (spon-di-lol-is-the'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  aw6v6vh)i,  a  vertebra,  +  bUaSriBiQ,  a 
slipping,  <  oTMsBaveiv,  slip,<  b'MaBoQ,  slipperiness.] 
A  displacement  forward  of  the  last  lumbar  ver- 
tebra on  the  sacrum. 

spondylolisthetic  (spon-di-lol-is-thet'ik),  a. 
[<  spondylolisthesis  (-e*-)  +  -ie.]  Pertaining  to, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  spondylolis- 
thesis. 

spondylopathia  (spon"di-lo-path'i-a),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  CTjr(5v(5!;^f,  a  vertebra,  +  irdBog,  suffering.] 
Disease  of  the  vertebree. 

spondylOUB  (spon'di-lus),  a.  [<  spondyl  +  -o«s.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spondyl ;  like  a  vertebra ; 
vertebral. 

Spondylus  (spon'di-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1758),  <  L.  spondylus,  <  Gr.  airMvTLog,  afovdvAo;, 
a  vertebra,  joint: 
see  spondyl.]  1. 
A  genus  of  bi- 
valves, repre- 
senting the  fam- 
ily Spondylidse, 
formerly  refer- 
red to  the  Ostrsei- 
dse  or  Pectinidx. 
They  are  remarkable 
for  the  character  of 
their  spines  and  the 
richness  of  their 
coloring.  Some  are 
known  as  tkom-oys- 
ters,  spring-oy^rs, 
and  water»l»amg.  Thom-oyster  {spondylus  princtps). 
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2.  II.  c]  An  oyster  of  this  genus.— 3.  [I.  c]  A 
vertebra. 

sponet,  »•    A  Middle  English  ^0™!  of  spoon^. 

spong  (spong),  n.  [Prob.  a  form  of  ^ang,  a 
clasp,  broooh  (taken  as  a  point,  a  gore  ?) :  see 
spang^.l  A  projection  of  land;  an  irregular, 
narrow,  projecting  part  of  a  field.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

The  tribe  of  Judahwith  a  nairow  gpong  confined  on  the 
kingdom  of  Edom. 

Fuller,  Hsgah  Sight,  II.  iv.  2.    (Trench.) 

sponge  (spunj),  n.  [Formerly  also  spunge;  < 
ME.  sponge,  spunge,  spounge  (=  D.  spongie, 
spmis),  <  OF.  esponge,  F.  Sponge  =  Pr.  esponja, 
esponga  =  Sp.  Pg.  esponja  =  It.  spogna,  spugna 
=  AS.  sponge  =  Gael.  Ir.  sponc,  <  L.  spongia, 
<  Gr.  airoyyia,  also  airdyyog  (Attic  O(^6yyog),  a 
sponge,  any  spongy  substance,  =  L.  fungus,  a 
mushroom,  fungus ;  perhaps  alan  to  Gr.  ao/Kjidg, 
spongy,  porous,  and  to  Dan.  Sw.svamp,  a  sponge, 
fungus,  =  loel.  svoppr,  a  sponge,  and  so  to  Goth. 
swamms,  a  sponge,  =  OHG.  mam,  swamp,  MHG. 
swam,  swamp  (swamb-),  G.  schwamm  =  MLG. 
swam,  swamp,  LG.  swamm,  swamp,  a  sponge, 
fungus:  see  swamp,  and  cf.  spunlc  and  fungus.'] 

1.  A  fixed  aquatic  organism  of  a  low  order,  va- 
rious in  form  and  texture,  composed  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  amoebiform  bod- 
ies disposed  about  a  com- 
mon cavity  provided  with 
one  or  more  inhalent  and  ex- 
halent  orifices  (ostioles  and 
oscules),  through  which  wa- 
ter pours  in  and  out.  The 
proper  Bponge-substance  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  water-vascular  system 
or  set  of  irrigating  canals,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  is  supported  and 
strengthened  by  a  skeleton  in  the 
form  of  homy  fibers,  or  silicious  or 
calcareous  spicules.  The  stream- 
ing of  the  water  is  kept  up  by  the 
vibration  of  cilia  in  the  water-vas- 
cular system — that  is,  by  the  lash- 
ing of  flagella  borne  upon  the  in- 
dividual sponge-cells.  These  so 
much  resemble  flagellate  infuso- 
rians  that  some  naturalists  re- 
gard sponges  as  compound  inf  uso- 
rians,  and  consequently  as  protozo- 
ans.   Those  cells  which  have  defl- 

nite  form  are  spindle-shaped,  or      

flask-shaped,  and  provided  with  oneofthedhalk-sponpes; 
flagella,  round  the  base  of  which  J  R""  "'  "m  sWe  o™" 
there  may  be  a  bttle  nm  or  collar^ 
as  iu  those  infusorians  known  as 
collar-bearing  monads,  or  Choano- 
Actgellaia.  Sponges  propagate  by 
Dudding  or  gemmation,  a  process 
involving  ceU-flssion  or  ordinary 
division  of  cells.  They  also  repro- 
duce sexually  by  ova  and  sperma- 
tozoa. Sponge-germs  resulting  from  fission  are  called 
gemmiUes.  The  spermatozoa  are  spindle-shaped.  The 
ova  are  like  ordinary  amcebiform  cells,  and  are  usually 
shed  into  the  canals  and  pass  out  of  the  system  to  be 
developed ;  in  some  species  they  develop  in  the  substance 
of  the  parent.  The  embryo  forms  a  hollow  ball  with  a 
ciliated  cavity,  and  then  acquires  inhalent  and  exhalent 
pores,  llie  living  tissue  proper  of  sponges  is  disposed 
in  three  layers  or  sets  of  cells,  a^  in  ^l  higher  animals. 
These  are  an  ectoderm,  cuticle,  or  out-layer;  an  endo- 
derm,  innermost  layer,  or  in-layer;  and  amesoderm,  middle 
layer,  or  mid-layer,  which  may  be  quite  thick.  It  is  from 
the  mid-layer  that  the  reproductive  elements,  and  all  the 
many  forms  of  skeletal  elements,  are  derived.  Special 
sense-organs  have  been  described  in  some  sponges.  (See 
cut  under  ^nocH.}  Sponges  as  a  class  or  phylum  of  ani- 
mals have  man}[  technical  names — as^cnu2opAora,because 
they  have  no  cnidse  or  stinging-organs  (compare  Cnida/ria) ; 
^morpAozoa^from  their  shapelessness,  or  rather  their  many 
shapes ;  Parazoa,  from  their  position  with  respect  to  both 
Protozoa  2.j\d.Metazoa;  Poiif^a,  P<mferaia,  Porozoa,  and 
Polystomatat  from  their  many  pores  or  openings  (see  cut 
under  Pofifera);  SpongiXt  Spor^mia,  Spor^ida,  Spongi- 
ozoa,  etc.  They  are  divided  into  various  primary  groups, 
the  most  tangible  of  which  are  two— the  chalk-sponges, 
or  CcUdSpongiee,  and  the  fibrous  and  flinty  sponges,  or 
SUicisporigise.  But  Gie  leading  authorities  differ  irrecon- 
cilably in  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  many 
orders,  families,  and  genera  they  respectively  adopt;  and 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  sponges  are  not 
flusceptible  of  satisfactory  treatment  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  zoological  classification.  See  also  cuts  under  cUi- 
(Ue,  Spon^la,  mortadiform,  Euplectella,  and  HyalonemidaB. 

2.  The  fibrous  framework  of  a  colony  of  sponge- 
animaloules,  from  which  the  animalcules  them- 
selves have  been  washed  out,  and  from  which 
the  gritty  or  sandy  parts  of  the  colony,  if  there 
were  any,  have  been  taken  away.  See  skeleton, 
1  (6).  Theframeworkof  sponges  is  of  different  characters 
in  the  several  orders.  The  slime-sponges  have  none,  or 
scarcely  any.  In  the  ordinary  fibrous  sponges  the  skeleton 
is  a  quantity  of  interlacing  fibers  and  layers,  forming  an 
Intricate  network.  This  is  further  strengthened  in  the 
chalky  and  glassy  sponges  by  hard  spicules,  either  sepa- 
rately embedded  in  the  general^skeletal  substance,  called 
certOode,  or  solidified  in  a  kind  of  latticework.  (See  Cald.- 
spongisB,  SUicUpongisB.)  The  chalk-needles  or  calcareous 
spicules  are  either  stjraight  or  oftener  rayed  in  three- 
armed  or  four-armed  crosses.  The  sand-needles  or  sili- 
cious spicules  present  an  extraordinary  and  beautiful  va- 


body  removed,  exposing 
the  ventriculus. 

o,  osculum,  mouth,  or 
exhalent  aperture ;  A  one 
of  the  many  ostioles  or 
inhalent  pores;  i,  endo- 
derm ;  e,  ectoderm,  in 
which  triradiate  spicules 
are  embedded ;  £,  ova. 
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riety.  Among  them  are  many  starry  figures  and  wheel- 
like forms,  resembling  snow-crystals ;  others  are  still 
more  curious,  in  the  forms  of  crosses,  anchors,  grapnels, 
shfrt-studs,  bodkins,  etc.  The  six-rayed  star  is  the  char- 
acteristic shape  in  the  glass-sponges,  (See  Hexactmdtida.) 
Sponge-spicules  are  named  in  an  elaborate  special  vocabu- 
lary. (See  ^vngespieule.)  The  glass-sponges  have  some 
commercial  value  from  their  beauty  as  objects  of  curiosity ; 
but  a  few  of  the  fibrous  sponges  are  the  only  others  out  of 
many  hundreds  of  species,  both  fossil  and  recent,  of  any 
economic  importance.  Sponges,  when  wetted,  swell  to 
a  much  greater  size,  and  become  very  flexible ;  they  are 
therefore  used  as  vehicles  and  absorbents  of  water  and 
other  liquids,  in  wiping  or  cleansing  surfaces,  erasing 
marks,  as  from  a  slate,  etc.  See  batli-sponge,  Euspongia, 
and  Hippospongia. 

The  Spounge,  and  the  Keed,  of  the  whiche  the  Jewes 
zaven  oure  Lord  Eyselle  and  GaUe,  in  the  Cros. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  10. 

3.  Any  sponge-like  substance,  (o)  in  boMng, 
dough  before  it  is  kneaded  and  formed,  when  full  of  glob- 
ules of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  yeast  or  leaven.  (6) 
A  metal  when  obtained  in  a  finely  divided  condition,  the 
particles  having  little  coherence,  and  the  mass  more  or 
less  cf  a  spongy  texture.  Thus,  a  "metallic  sponge"  of 
iron  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  brown  hematite  ore 
by  cementation  with  charcoal  in  the  so-called  "Chenot 
process"  for  the  manufactui'c  of  steel.  Spongy  iron  is 
also  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  reduction  of  various 
ores,  and  in  this  form  is  used  for  purifying  water.  Plati- 
num-sponge may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  the  double 
chlorid  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  Platinum-black  is 
a  black  powder  not  differing  much  in  its  properties  from 
platinum-sponge,  except  that  it  is  less  dense ;  it  may  be 
made  to  take  on  the  spongy  character  by  repeated  ignition 
in  a  mixture  of  air  and  a  combustible  gas :  both  are  used 
as  oxidizing  agents. 

4.  A  tool  for  cleaning  a  cannon  after  its  dis- 
charge. The  sponge  used  for  smooth-bore  guns  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  of  wood  covered  with  sheepskin  or  some 
similar  woolly  fabric,  and  fitting  the  bore  of  the  gun  rather 
closely;  this  is  secured  to  a  long  handle,  or,  for  field- 
guns,  to  the  reverse  end  of  the  rammer.  For  modem 
rifled  guns  and  breech-loaders,  sponges  of  different  forms 
and  materials  have  been  introduced.  A  common  form  is 
a  cylinder  to  which  bristles  are  fixed,  forming  a  cylindri- 
cal brush,  the  rounded  end  being  also  covered  with  the 
bristles.    See  cut  under  gun-ca/rriage. 

5.  Figuratively,  one  who  or  that  vrhich  absorbs 
without  discrimination,  and  as  readily  gives  up, 
when  subjected  to  pressure,  that  which  has  been 
absorbed. — 6.  One  who  persistently  lives  upon 
others;  a  sycophantic  or  cringing  dependent; 
a  hanger-on  for  the  sake  of  maintenance ;  a 
parasite. 

Better  a  penurious  Kingdom  then  where  excessive 
wealth  flowes  into  the  gracelesse  and  injiu'ious  hands  of 
common  sponges  to  the  impoverishing  of  ^ood  and  loyall 
men.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 


7.  In  the  manage,  the  extremity  or  point  of  a 
horseshoe  answering  to  the  heel. — 8.  The  coral, 
or  mass  of  eggs,  under  the  abdomen  of  a  crab. 
[Chesapeake  Bay.]  —Bahama  sponge,  one  of  three 
species  or  varieties  of  bath-sponges  procured  from  the  Ba- 
hamas. —Burnt  sponge,  sponge  that  has  been  burnt,  used 
in  the  treatment  of  goiter  and  scrofulous  swellings. — Cal- 
careous sponge,  a  chalk-sponge.- (3rumb-of-bread 
sponge.  See  Balicliondria.—'Doe-beaA  sponge,  a  kind 
of  bath-sponge,  Spongia  agaridna  punctata. — Ilbrous 
sponge,  any  homy  sponge.— Glove-sponge,  a  finger- 
sponge;  a  reef-sponge.— Hardhead  sponge,  a  kind  of 
bath -sponge,  the  hardhead,  Spongia  c2ura.— Holy  sponge, 
in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  piece  of  compressed  sponge  which  flie 
deacon  uses  in  the  ofiice  of  prothesls  to  gather  together 
the  portions  in  the  disk  under  the  holy  bread,  and  with 
which  he  wipes  the  disk  after  communion. — Honeycomb 
sponge,  the  grass-sponge,  Spongia  equina  cerebn/ormie. 
— Homy  sponge,  a  fibrous  or  fibrosilicious  sponge;  a 
sponge  of  the  group  Ceratosa,  as  distinguished  from  a 
chalk-sponge  or  glass-sponge. — Fyrotechnical  sponge. 
Same  as  aTnodou.— Red  sponge,  Mierociona  pralifera, 
the  red  beard  of  the  oyster  of  the  northern  United  States. 
— Reef-sponge,  a  kind  of  bath-sponge,  Spongia  ojici. 
nalis,  var.  tumd^era,  growing  on  the  Florida  reefs  and 
in  the  West  Indies.— Sheepswool  sponge.  See  sheeps- 
woo2.— Sponge  tent.  See  tent.— Touet-sponge,  a  bath- 
sponge  of  fine  quality;  a  Turkish  sponge.^^o  Set  a 
sponge,  in  balding,  to  leaven  a  small  mass  of  dough,  to  be 
used  u  leavening  a  larger  quantity.— To  throw  up  the 
sponge,  in  pugUiim,  to  toss  up  the  sponge  used  to  freshen 
a  fighter,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  defeat ;  hence,  in  gen- 
eral, to  acknowledge  that  one  is  conquered  or  beaten ;  sub- 
mit; give  up  the  contest  or  struggle.  [Slang.]- TlUTkey 
cup-sponge,  Spongia  (Kfriatica.— Vegetable  sponge. 
See  spon^e-fftrari.— Velvet  sponge,  a  fine  soft  sponge  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Florida,  Spongia  equina,  var.  mearir 
dr{ftrmi8.— Vitreous  sponge,  a  glass-sponge.— Waxed 
sponge.  Same  as  spmge  iejjt.— Yellow  sponge,  zlmoc- 
ca  sponge.  See  tath-eponge.  (See  also  tonng-sponge, 
cup-sponge,  finger-sponge,  flint-sponge,  glass-sponge,  grass- 
sponge,  horse-sponge,  wool-sponge.) 
sponge  (spunj),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sponged,  ppr. 
sponging.  [Formerly  also  spunge;  =  D.  spon- 
sen  =  P.  Sponger  =  Sp.  esponjar,  sponge,  <  LL. 
spongiare,  wipe  off  vfith  a  sponge ;  cf .  Gr.  ciroy- 
yi^eiv,  sponge;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge :  as,  to  sponge 
the  body;  to  sponge  a  slate  or  a  cannon. 

Brush  thou,  and  spunge  thy  cloaths  to, 
That  thou  that  day  shalt  weare. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

3.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or 
writing ;  efface ;  remove  vrith  a  sponge ;  destroy 
all  traces  of:  with  out,  off,  etc. 


sponge-spicnle 

Every  little  difference  should  not  seem  an  intolerable 
blemish  necessaiily  to  be  spunged  out. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  19. 

Specifically —8.  To  dampen,  as  in  cloth-manu- 
facturing.— 4.  To  absorb;  use  a  sponge,  or  act 
like  a  sponge,  in  absorbing:  generally  with  up: 
as,  to  sponge  up  water  that  has  been  spilled. 

They  spunged  up  my  money  while  it  lasted,  borrowed 
my  coals  and  never  paid  for  them,  and  cheated  me  wben 
I  played  at  cribbage. 

GoldsmitTi,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvii. 

5.  To  gain  by  sycophantic  or  mean  arts. 

Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he 's  to  seek, 
To  spmge  a  breakfast  once  a  week. 

Swift,  Biclmiond  I.odge  and  Marble  Hill. 

"  What  else  have  you  been  spuj^g'sns'.'"  said  Maria.  .  .  . 

"Spunging,  my  dear !   It  is  nothing  but  four  of  those 

beautiful  pheasants'  eggs,  which  Mrs.  Whitaker  would 

quite  force  upon  me."       Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  x. 

6.  To  drain ;  harass  by  extortion ;  squeeze ; 
plunder. 

How  came  such  multitudes  of  our  own  nation  ...  to 
be  spunged  of  their  plate  and  money? 

South,  Sermons,  I.  xii 

7.  In  baking,  to  set  a  sponge  for:  as,  to  sponge 
bread. 

II.  int/rans.  1.  To  gather  sponges  where  they 
grow;  dive  or  dredge  for  sponges. 

There  were  a  few  small  open  boats  engaged  in  sponginjf 
from  Apalachicola,  which  were  not  entered  upon  the  cus- 
tom-house books.  Fisheries  0/  U.  S.,  V.  il  824. 

2.  To  live  meanly  at  the  expense  of  others; 
obtain  money  or  other  aid  in  a  mean  way :  with 
on. 
She  was  perpetually  plaguing  and  spunging  on  me. 

Suifft,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  April  24, 1736. 

sponge-animalcule  (spunj'an-i-mal"kul),  n.  A 
sponge-cell.    See  cut  under  monadiform. 

sponge-bar  (spunj'bar),  n.  A  sand-bar  or  rock 
bottom  on  which  sponges  grow.     [Florida.] 

sponge-cake  (spunj'kak'), «.  A  very  light  sweet 
cake  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar,  flavored 
with  lemon:  so  called  from  its  light,  spongy 
substance. 

sponge-crab  (spunj'krab),  n.  A  crab  with 
which  a  sponge  is  habitually  cancrisocial,  as  a. 
member  of  the  genus  Dromia.  See  cut  under 
Dromia. 

sponge-cucumber  (spunj 'ku'kum-bSr),  n. 
Same  as  sponge-gourd. 

sponge-diver  (spunj'^"ver),  n.  One  who  dives 
for  sponges ;  a  sponge-fisher. 

sponge-farming  (spunj'far"ming),  n.  The  in- 
dustry of  bree^ng  and  rearing  sponges.  En- 
eyc.  Brit.,  XXH.  428. 

sponge-fisher  (spunj'flsh"er),  n.  One  who 
fishes  for  sponges,  or  is  engaged  in  the  sponge- 
fishery. 

sponge-fishery  (spunj'fish^6r-i),  n.  The  pro- 
cess or  occupation  of  fishing  for  sponges. 

sponge-glass  (spunj'glas),  w.  1.  AbucketvnUi 
a  glass  bottom,  used  in  searching  for  sponges. 
Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  179.-2.  The 
flint-sponge,  Hyalonema  mirdbilis,  found  on  the 
coast  of  Japan. 

sponge-gourd  (spunj'gord),  n.  The  washing-  or 
towel-gourd,  Imffa  cylindrica  (L.  MgypUacd), 
also  £.  acutangula.  The  netted  fiber  from  the  inteiior 
of  the  fruit  is  used  for  washing  and  other  purposes,  hence 
called  vegetable  sponge  or  dish-rag.  See  I/i^a  and  strainer- 
vine. 

sponge-hook  (spunj 'huk),  n.    See  hook. 

spongelet  (spunj'let),  ra.  l<  sponge  + -let.]  1. 
A  little  sponge.  Encyc.  Diet. — 2.  In  iot.,  same 
as  spongiole. 

sponge-moth  (spunj'm6th),  n.  The  gipsy-moth. 
[Eng.  and  (recently)  U.  S.] 

spongeous  (spun' jus),  a.  [<  sponge  +  -ons.  Cf . 
spongious.]    Same  as  spongy. 

sponger  (spun'jfer),  n.  [Formeriy  also  spunger; 
\  sponge  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  uses  a  sponge. 
—  2.  A  person  or  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  for 
sponges.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  v.  ii.  823.-3.  In 
oloth-manuf.,  a  machine  in  which  cloth  is  damp- 
ened previous  to  ironing.  It  has  a  perforated 
adjustable  cylinder,  which  is  flUed  with  steam, 
andabout  which  the  cloth  is  rolled. — 4.  A  par- 
asitical dependent;  a  hanger-on  for  mainte- 
nance; a  sponge. 
Trencher-flies  and  spungers.  Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

sponge-spicule  (spunj'spik^ul),  n.  One  of  the 
calcareous  or  silicious  spicules  peculiar  to 
sponges.  They  generally  appear  In  more  or  less  modi- 
fied geometrical  figures,  with  definite  axes  represedted  by 
a  non-skeletal  rod  or  axial  canal,  around  which  jtb&  Ume 
or  silica  is  deposited  in  concentric  layers.  There  may  be 
one  such  axis  or  several.  Sponge-spicules  are  either  calca- 
reous or  silicious ;  according  to  theirposition  and  relations, 
they  are  either  supporting-spicules  or  skeleton-spicules 
(megascleresX  or  fiesh-spicules  or  tension-spicules  (micro- 
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*a«oito,etc.    They  are  also  grouped  primarily  icoordini     sponge, +/or»Ma,  form.]    1.  Having  the  form  or 
to  their  axes,  next  according  to  their  rays,  and  finally  ac-     Structure  of  a  sponge ;  poriferous,  as  a  member 

of  the  Sjpongix;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spongiss. 
Hence— 2.  Sponge-like;  spongy;  soft, elastic, 
and  porous,  liie  an  ordinary  bath-sponge :  not-- 
ing  various  objects  or  substances  not  sponges. 
— Spo^form  quartz,  floatstone. 
fipongina(spon-jira),».  [Nil.  (Lamarck,1816), 
dim.  of  SpongisB,  the  sponges :  see  sponge.']  The 
only  genus  of  fresh-water  sponges,  belonging 
to  the  group  Mhrospongise.  The  type-species  is  S. 
fiuirCalis,  which  grows  on  the  banks  ol  rivers  and  ponds, 


Various  Spicules  from  Glass-sponges  l^HexactineUida\ 

B,  oxydiact;  2,  echinate  oxydiact ;  3,  echinatehexact;  4,  amphidisk ; 

5,  ancora ;  6,  tetract ;  7,  oxyhexact ;  8,  discohexaster ;  9,  triact. 

•cording  to  their  many  individual  figures.  Thus,  both  calca- 
reous and  silicious  spicules  are  nwynaaxm,  diaxcm,  triaxon, 
«r  telraaon.  Some  silicious  spicules  are  anaxon  or  polyact, 
giving  stellate  figures,  either  regular,  as  the  oxyaster,  euai- 
ter,  and  eterraster,  or  irregular,  as  the  ^raster,  tplrula, 
and  c(ir(ma.  These  anaxon  spicules  are  always  fiesh-spic- 
ules  or  microscleres.  The  monaxon  spicules  are  either  me* 
gascleres  or  microscleres ;  of  the  former  are  the  strongylus 
or  stronffylony  oxystrongylus,  oxyus  or  oxyon,  tylotus,  and  ty- 
iostylvs;  of  the  latter  are  the  taxius  or  toocon,  toxodragma, 
^gmOt  sigmadrayma,  isochlda,  anisochela,  diancistra,  tricho- 
■dragma,  etc.  Of  triaxon  silicious  forms  are  the  oxyhexact, 
(x^pentact,  oxytetract,  oxydiact;  the  hexaster,  oxyhexaater, 
discohexaster,  graphioh^xastey,  fioricome,  and  pluimcffme; 
thepinuia,  8c(^nda,  amphidisk,  ujutiTiate,  and  claviUa.  The 
tetraxon  spicules  are  divided  into  tnonacHnaZ,  dia^tinal, 
triactinal,  and  tetractiniil.  The  above  names  and  classes 
(excepting  those  from  Schul^e)  are  substantially  according 
to  lendenfeld.  Sollas,  the  monographer  of  the  sponges  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  "Encyclopeedia  Britaanica,"  uses  a 
similar  set  of  terms  and  many  others.  Among  the  terms 
employed  by  these  investigators  may  be  noted  aeerella,  aim- 
phiaster,  a/mphiastrelta,  a/nvphUetrad,  am^phiirisene,  ancAH- 
/ene,  atUhaster,  wrculus,  ast&r,  caZthrops,  candelabrv/m,  ch£la, 
■chiaster,  cladome,  cladus,  cyima,  desma,  diaTidstron,  dicho- 
trieene,  eehijieUa,  ectaster,  endaster,  Ttexaster,  meniscoid,  mi- 
■crarhabdrmieFostrongykai^  microxeort,  orthotrCsme,  pentact, 
polyact,  polyaaion,  proiriiene,  pterocyniba,  pycnaster,  rhabd 
or  rhaodus,  sanidaster,  shgtMLspire,  HgineUa,  spheraster, 
^hernia,  spirUspirula,  spirastreUa,  stellate  {».),  styltis,  tet- 
ract, triact,  trirnne,  trichUe,  trichotrieene,  triona,  tylon,  etc. 
Sponge-spicnles  are  occasionally  absent,  as  in  gelatinous 
sponges.  They  are  small  or  few  in  homy  sponges,  such  as 
are  used  for  the  bath.  In  the  glass-sponges  they  make  mag- 
nificent structures,  like  spun  glass,  of  elegant  figures,  and 
constitute  most  of  the  bulk  of  the  sponge.  See  also  cuts 
midei  Haliphysema,Miplectella,Hyalonemidie,  anisponge. 

sponge-tongs  (spunj'tdngz),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
Tongs  used  for  taking  sponges. 

sponge-tree  (spunj'tre),  to.  .Ah  evergreen  shrub 
or  small  tree,  Acacia  Farnesiana,  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  tropics,  and  found  in  the 
United  States  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  has 
slender  zigzag  branches,  bipinnate  leaves,  stipular  spines, 
and  bright-yellow  heads  of  very  fragrant  flowers,  much 
used  by  perfumers.    It  is  often  planted  for  ornament. 

spongewood  (spunj'wud),  n.  1.  The  hat-plant, 
JEschynomene  aspera,  or  its  pith.  See  hat-plant 
and  Mschynomene. —  2.  A  plant  with  spongy 
bark,  Gastoma  euHspongia,  of  the  Araliaceee, 
the  only  species  of  its  genus,  it  is  an  erect  shrub 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  a  panicle  a  foot  long  consisting 
of  crowded  branches  with  the  flowers  umbeled  at  the  ends. 

Spongise  (spon'ji-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  spon- 
gia,  a  sponge :  see  sponge.'}  Sponges ;  the  meso- 
dermalian  class  of  Cmlentera,  having  a  branch- 
ing canal-system  (the  organs  of  which  are  de- 
veloped from  cells  of  the  mesogloea,  or  primary 
mesoderm),  simple  epithelia,  endodermal  collar- 
cells,  and  no  cnidoblasts  or  movable  appen- 
dages. The  class  is  divided  by  Lendenfeld  into  two  sub- 
classes :  the  Calcarea,  with  one  order,  Calei^ongia;  and 
the  ^icea,  with  three  orders,  SexactineUida,  Chondro^ton- 
gise,  and  ComaeuspongisB,  with  many  suborders,  tribes, 
etc.,  and  about  fifty  living  families,  besides  several  fossil 
ones.    The  class  dates  back  to  the  Silurian.    See  sponge. 

spongian  (spon'ji-an),  n.  [<  Spongise  +  -an.'] 
A  member  of  the  Spongise;  any  sponge. 

spongicell  (spon'ji-sel),  n.  [<  L.  spongia,  a 
sponge,  +  ceila,  a  cell.]    A  sponge-cell. 

spongicolous  (spon-jik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  spon- 
gia, a  sponge,  +  colere,  inhabit.]  Inhabiting 
sponges. 

Spongidae,  Spongiidee  (spon'ji-de,  spon-ji'i-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Spongise  +  -idee.]  1.  Sponges; 
the  Spongise.— 2.  A  family  of  homy  or  fibrous 
sponges,  typified  by  the  genus  Spongia,  to 
which  various  limits  have  been  assigned,  in  the 
most  restricted  sense  the  family  is  represented  by  such 
forms  as  the  bath-sponges,  and  now  called  Euspongidas. 


A  Small  Fresh-water  Sponge,  Sfongilla  fiuvialis,  with  one  exhalent 
aperture,  seen  from  above. 
a  and  b,  ostioles,  or  inhalent  apertures ;  c,  ciliated  chambers ;  d,  os- 
culum,  or  exhalent  aperture.    (Arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
current  of  water.) 

on  submerged  timber  and  other  suppoi'ts,  forming  thick 
greenish  incrustations.  It  represents  a  highly  specialized 
and  somewhat  aberrant  family,  Spongillidse.  See  also  cuts 
under  cUiate  and  Porifera. 

Spongillidse  (spon-jil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Spon- 
gilla  +  -idee.]  The  only  family  of  sponges 
which  are  not  marine,  characterized  by  their 
gemmules,  and  typified  by  the  genus  Spongilla. 

spongilline  (spon'ji-lin),  a.  [<  Spongilla  + 
-ine\]  Pertaining  to  the  SpongilUdse,  or  hav- 
ing their  characters. 

spongin  (spun'jin),  n.  [<  sponge  +  -in^.]  The 
proper  horny  or  fibrous  substance  of  sponges; 
oeratose  or  ceratode.    Also  spongioUn. 

sponginblast  (spun'jin-blast),  «.  [<  spongin 
+  Gr.  pTMBTdg,  a  germ.]  One  of  the  cells  of 
sponges  from  which  spongin  is  produced;  the 
formative  blastema  in  which  spongin  arises. 
W.  J.  Sottas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIl.  430.     Also 


sponginblastic  (spun-jin-blas'tik),  a.  [<  spon- 
ginblast +  -sc]  Producing  spongm,  as  a  spon- 
ginblast; formative  or  germinating,  as  spongin. 

sponginess  (spun'ji-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  soft  and  porous,  or  spongy;  po- 
rosity: said  of  various  objects  and  substances 
not  sponges. 

spongmg^OUSe  (spun'jing-hous),  n.  [Formerly 
also  spunging-house ;  <  ponging,  verbal  n.  of 
sponge,  v.',  6,  -I-  house^.]  A  victualing-house  or 
tavern  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  were 
kept  by  a  bailifE  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
being  lodged  in  prison,  in  order  that  their 
friends  might  have  an  opportunity  of  settling 
the  debt.  Sponging-houses  were  usually  the  private 
dwellings  of  bailiffs,  and  were  so  named  from  the  extor- 
tionate charges  made  upon  prisoners  for  their  accommo- 
dation therein. 

A  bailiff  by  mistake  seized  you  for  a  debtor,  and  kept 
you  the  whole  evening  in  a  spunging-Tumse. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

Spongiocarpese  (spon"ji-6-kar'pe-e),  n.  ;pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  aizcyyyia,  a  sponge,  +  Kapn6g,  a  fruit, 
+  -ese.]  An  order  of  florideous  algae,  founded 
upon  a  single  species,  Poh/ides  rotundns.  The 
fronds  are  blackish-red,  cylindrical,  cartilaginous,  from  3 
to  6  inches  long,  and  attached  by  a  disk,  with  an  undivided 
stipe,  which  becomes  repeatedly  dichotimous  above.  The 
cystocarps  are  in  external  flesh-colored  wart-like  protu- 
berances, which  are  borne  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  frond. 
It  grows  on  stones  in  deep  water. 

spongiole  (spon'ji-61),  n.  [=  P 
spongiola,  dim.  of  spongia,  a  sponge : 
see  sponge.]  ■  In  lot.,  a  former  name 
of  the  spongy  tissue  of  a  root-tip, 
from  its  supposed  property  of  suck- 
ing up  moisture  like  a  sponge.  Also 
called  spongelet. 

spongiolin  (spon'ji-o-lin),  n.  [<  spon- 
giole +  -««2.]  Same  a.s  spongm.  W. 
J.  Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  416. 

spongiolite  (spon'ji-o-lit),  n.     [<  Gr. 
mrorylov,  dim.  of  awSyyoq,  sponge  (see   K!^J.%""^k 
sponge),  +  WWo^,   stone.]     A  fossil 
sponge-spicule ;  one  of  the  minute  silicious  ele- 
ments of  a  sponge  in  a  fossil  state. 


spongy 

spongiolitic  (spon'ji-o-lit'ik),  a.  [<  sponguMte 
+  4c.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  spongioute;  con- 
taining spongiolites,  or  characterized  by  their 
presence :  as,  spongiolitic  flint. 

Spongiopiline  (spon^ji-o-pi'liu),  n.  [<  Gr.  (TJroy- 
yUrv,  dim.  of  airdyyoc,  sponge,  4-  wi/lof,  felt,  + 
-ine^.]  A  substitute  for  cataplasms,  it  is  a  thick 
cloth  into  which  sponge  is  incoraorated  in  the  weaving,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  pue-weaving,  to  form  a  uni- 
form pile,  and  coated  on  the  opposite  side  with  rubber. 

spongioplasm  f spon'ji-o-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  airay- 
yiov,  dim.  of  aizoyyoq,  sponge,  +  Tr'X&oiia,  anything 
formed  or  molded:  see  plasm.]  The  substance, 
resembling  neuroglia,  which  supports  the  so- 
called  "primitive  tubules"  or  subdivisions  of 
nerve-fiber  containing  hyaloplasm.  Nansen, 
1886. 

The  primitive  tubes  are  the  meshes  in  a  supporting 
substance  designated  as  "spongioplasm,"  a  substance  de- 
scribed as  similar  to  the  neuroglia  which  foims  the  sheath 
of  the  nerve  tube  or  fibre.     Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  487. 

spongioplasmic  (spon"ji-o-plaz'mik),  a.  [< 
spongioplasm  -(-  -ic]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  spongioplasm.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol., 

spongiose  (spon'ji-os),  a.  [<  L.  spongiosus :  see 
spongious.]     Same  as  spongy. 

spongious.  (spon'ji-ns),  a.  [<  P.  spongieux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  esponjoso  =  It.  spugnoso,  <  L.  spongio- 
sus, spongeosus,  porous,  <  spongia,  a  sponge: 
see  sponge.]    Spongy. 

SpongiozoSn  (spon"ji-o-z6'on),  n. ;  pi.  spongio- 
zoa  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  amyylov,  a  sponge,  +  f^ou, 
an  animal.]    A  sponge.    Also  spongosoon. 

spongite  (spon'jit),  n.  [<  L.  spongia,  sponge,  + 
-ite^.]    A  fossil  sponge. 

spongitic  (spon-jit'ik),  a.  [<  spongite  +  -ic] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  fossil  sponge ;  containing  or 
characterized  by  the  fossil  remains  of  sponges. 

spongoblast  (spong'go-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  ai^dy- 
■yog,  sponge,  +  jSTMardg,  germ.]  Same  as  spon- 
hinblast. 

Mongodieae  (spong-go-di'e-e),  n.  ^l.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  BiroyyiiSrjg,  cKoyyoEidijQ,  sponge-like,  spongy 
(see  spongoid),  +  -ese.]  An  order  of  siphono- 
eladaeeous  algse,  typified  by  the  genus  CodAum. 
They  form  spongy  spherical  or  cylindrical  float- 
ing masses,  consisting  of  branched  tubes. 

spongoid  (spong'goid),  a.  [<  Gr.  awoyyosig^g, 
BTToyy&Srjg  (also  ai^yyoeiSfig,  c^oyy&Sfjg),  sponge- 
like, <  airdyyog,  sponge,  +  sWog,  form.]  Spongi- 
form, in  any  sense ;  spongy. 

spongological  (spong-go-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  spon- 
golog-y  +  -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  spongolo- 
gy,  or  the  science  of  sponges. 

spongologist  (spong-gol'o-jist),  n.  [<  spongol- 
og-y  +  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
of  sponges. 

spongology  (spong-gol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  air&yyog, 
a  sponge,  +  -?Myia,  <  TJkyuv,  speak :  see  -ology^ 
The  science  of  sponges ;  the  study  of  the  Spon- 
gisB,  and  the  body  of  knowledge  thence  obtained. 

spongomeral  (spong'go-mer-al),  a.  [<  spongo- 
mere  +-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spongomere ; 
choanosomal,  as  that  part  of  a  sponge  which  is 
characterized  by  flagellated  chambers. 

spongomere  (spong'go-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  UTcdyyog, 
a  sponge,  +  jJ-epog,  a  part.]  The  upper,  choa- 
nosomal part  of  a  sponge,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  flagellated  chambers:  distinguished 
from  hypomere.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

spongozoon  (spong-go-z6'on),  n.  [<  Gr.  andyyog, 
sponge,  +  fv"")  aninial.]  Same  as  spongiozoon. 
Syatt. 

spongy  (spim'ji),  a.  [Formerly  also  spungy;  < 
sponge  +  -^1.]  1.  Of  the  nature  or  character 
of  a  sponge;  spongiform  or  spongoid. — 2.  Re- 
sembling a  sponge  in  certain  particulars ;  soft 
or  el^tic  and  porous;  of  open,  loose,  compres- 
sible texture,  like  a  bath-sponge;  punky,  pithy, 
or  soft-grained,  as  wood;  boggy  or  soggy,  as 
soil;  absorbent;  imbibitive.  See  cuts  under 
cellular  and  cystolith. 

That  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  326. 
Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base, 
To  some  enrich  th*  uncultivated  space. 

Crabbe,  Works,  II.  9. 
3+.  As  it  were  soaked  with  drink;  drunken. 
[Rare.] 

What  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  71. 

4t.  Moist;  wet;  rainy. 

Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  ttiy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  65. 
Spongy  bones,  cancellated  bones;  specifically, the  sphe- 
noturbmals.— Spongy  cartilage.    Same  as  dastie  carH- 


spongy 

lage  (which  see,  ander  eloMs), — Spongy  platinum,  plati- 
num-sponge.   See  sponge,  n.,  8. 

spongy-pubescent  (8pim''ii-pu-bes'ent),  a.  In 
entom.,  ntmng  a  very  oompao't  pubesoenee,  re- 
sembling the  surface  of  a  sponge. 

spongy-TilloUB  (spmi*ji-vil'iis),  a.  In  hot,  so 
tliiokly  covered  with  fine  soft  hairs  as  to  be 
spongy  or  to  resemble  a  sponge. 

sponkt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  spunh. 

sponnent,  sponnet,  v.  Obsolete  forms  of  the 
preterit  plural  and  past  participle  of  spin. 

sponsal  (spon'sal),  a.  [<  L.  sponsalis,  pertain- 
ing to  betrothal  or  espousal,  <  sponsus,  a  be- 
trothal :  see  spoitse.']  Relating  to  marriage  or 
to  a  spouse.    Bailey,  1731. 

sponsible  (spon'si-bl),  a.  [An  aphetic  form  of 
responsible.^  1.  Capable  of  discharging  an  ob- 
ligation; responsible.  Scott,  Bob  Roy,  xxvi. — 
2.  Respectable;  creditable;  becoming  one's 
station. 

sponsing  (spon'sing),  n.    Same  as  sponson. 

sponsion  (spon'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sponsio  (n-),  a 
solemn  promise  or  engagement,  security,  < 
sponclere,  pp.  sponsus,  engage  oneself,  promise 
solemnly:  sw  sponsor.']  1.  The  act  of  becom- 
ing surety  for  another. —  2.  Iii  internaUonal 
law,  an  act  or  engagement  made  on  behalf  of 
a  state  by  an  agent  not  specially  authorized. 
Such  conventions  must  be  confirmed  by  express 
or  tacit  ratification. 

sponsional  (spon'shoh-al),  a.  [<  sponsion  + 
-al.]   Responsible ;  implying  a  pledge.   [Rare.] 

sponson  (spon'sgn),  n.  [Also  sponsing;  origin 
obscure.]  Nami.  (o),  the  curve  of  the  timbers 
an  d  planking  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  wing. 


a,  a,  Sponson. 

before  and  abaft  each  of  the  paddle-boxes  of  a 
steamer;  also,  the  framework  itself.  (6)  In  a 
warship,  a  similar  projecting  struetui;e,ui  which 
a  gun  is  placed:  designed  to  enable  the  gun  to 

be  trained  forward  and  aft Sponson-beams, 

the  projecting  beams  which  contribute  to  form  sponsons. 
sponsor  (spon'sgr),  n.  [<  L.  sponsor,  a  surety, 
LL.  a  sponsor  in  baptism,  <  spondere,  pp.  gaon- 
sua,  promise ;  cf .  G-r.  aircmSai  (pi.  of  ffirovd?),  a 
truce,  <  airtvoeiv,  pour  a  libation,  as  when  mak- 
ing a  solemn  treaty:  see  spondee.  Prom  L. 
spondere  are  also  ult.  despond,  respond,  cor- 
respond, spouse,  espousal,  etc.]  1.  A  surety; 
one  who  binds  himself  to  answer  for  another, 
and  is  responsible  for  his  default;  specifically, 
one  who  is  surety  for  an  infant  at  baptism, 
professing  the  Christian  faith  in  its  name,  and 
guaranteeing  its  religious  education;  a  god- 
father or  godmother.  The  custom  of  having 
sponsors  in  baptism  is  as  old  as  the  second 
century.  See  godfather. — 2.  [cop.]  [NL.]  In 
entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
sponsorial  (spon-s6'ri-al),  a.  [<  sponsor  + 
-i-al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 
sponsor^p  (spon'sor-ship),  n.  [<  sponsor  + 
-ship.']  The  state  of  being  a  sponsor. 
spontaneity  (spon-ta-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  sponta- 
nMt6  =  Sp.  espontaneidad  =  Pg.  espontaneidade 
=  It.  spontaneitd,  <  ML.  *spontaneita(t-)s,  <  LL. 
^ontaneus,  spontsmeoiiB:  Bee  spontaneous.]  1. 
Spontaneous  character  or  quality ;  that  charac- 
ter of  any  action  of  any  subject  by  virtue  of 
which  it  takes  place  without  being  caused  by 
anything  distinguishable  from  the  subject  it- 
self. Spontanei^  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  a  par- 
pose  or  external  end,  but  the  absence  of  an  external  in- 
citement or  extern^  efficient  cause. 
2.  In  biol.,  the  fact  of  apparently  automatic 
change  in  structure,  or  activity  in  function, 
of  animals  and  plants,  whereby  new  charac- 
ters may  be  acquired,  or  certain  actions  per- 
formed, under  no  influence  of  external  condi- 
tions or  stimulus ;  animal  or  vegetable  autom- 
atism, (a)  The  inherent  tendency  of  an  indiridnal  or- 
ganism to  vary  in  structure  without  reference  to  its  con- 
ditions of  environment,  as  when  a  plant  or  animal  sports ; 
spontaneous  variability.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  strains 
of  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  have  arisen 
thus  spontaneously,  (b)  The  tendency  to  purposeless  ac- 
tivity of  the  muscular  system  of  animals,  whereby  they 
execute  movements  independent  of  external  stimulus. 
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Such  actions,  though  voluntary,  lack  recognizable  motive, 
and  appear  to  depend  upon  the  tension  of  a  vigorous 
nervous  system  refreshed  by  repose.  Such  spontaneity 
is  notable  in  the  great  activity  of  children  and  the  gam- 
bols of  young  animals.— Spontanel^  of  certain  cop^- 
tlve  faiculties,  in  the  philosophy  of  Eant,  the  self-activity 
of  those  faculties  which  are  not  determined  to  act  by  any- 
thing in  the  sense-impressions  on  which  they  act  But  the 
conception  is  not  made  very  clear  by  Eant. 
spontaneous  (spon-ta'nf-us),  a.  [=  F.  spontani 
=  Sp.  Pg.  espontaneo  =  It.  spontcmeo,  <  LL.  spon- 
taneus,  willing,  <  L.  *spon{t-)s,  will,  only  in  gen. 
sponUs  and  abl.  spoMfe,  of  one's  own  will,  of 
one's  own  accord.  ]  1 .  Proceeding  from  a  con- 
scious or  unconscious  internal  impulse ;  occur- 
ring or  done  without  the  intervention  of  exter- 
nal causes ;  in  a  restricted  sense,  springing  from 
one's  own  desire  or  volition,  apart  from  any 
external  suggestion  or  incitement,  of  late  the 
employment  cAspontamemit  in  the  sense  of  'irreflective '  or 
'not  controlled  by  a  definite  purpose'  is  creeping  in  from 
the  French ;  but  this  is  au  objectionable  use  of  the  term. 

TheijKHitoneoiu  grace  with  which  these  homely  duties 
seemed  to  bloom  out  of  her  character. 

HaujthorM,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

Now  my  speculation  is  that  advantageous  permanent 
changes  are  always  produced  by  the  sporUaneoits  action  of 
the  organism,  and  not  by  the  direct  action  of  the  environ- 
ment. W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1. 101. 

A  man  whose  nature  leads  him  to  a  spantaneovi  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  will  cannot  be  conceived  better. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  277. 

2.  Growing  naturally,  without  previous  human 
care. 

SpantajMoug  flowers  take  the  place  of  the  finished  par- 
terre. Goldmiith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxL 

3.  Growing  as  native ;  indigenous.     [Rare.] 

Whence  they  had  their  Indian  corn  I  can  give  no  ac- 
count ;  for  1  don't  believe  that  it  was  spontaneous  in  those 
parts.  Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  1[  20. 

4.  In  Viol.,  instinctive  or  automatic,  as  some 
actions  of  animals  which  depend  upon  no  ex- 
ternal stimulus  and  are  performed  without  ap- 
parent motive  or  purpose ;  uninfluenced  by  ex- 
ternal conditions,  as  a  change  in  structural 
character.  Compare  spontaneity,  2.  spontaneous 
actions  may  be  either  voluntary,  in  a  usual  sense,  as  the 
gambols  of  puppies  or  kittens,  or  involuntaiy  and  quite 
uncontrollable  by  the  will.  Of  the  latter  class,  some  are 
abnormal,  as  spontaneous  (in  distinction  from  indru:ed) 
somnambulism,  and  these  are  also  called  idiopathic. — 
Center  of  spontaneous  rotation.  See  rotation. — Spon- 
taneous axis,  an  axis  of  rotation  of  a  body  under  instan- 
taneous forces,  in  case  there  is  no  translation  in  the  first 
Instant. — Spontaneous  cause,  a  cause  that  is  moved  to 
causing  by  the  end  or  the  object. — Spontaneous  com- 
bustion. See  comiustion.— Spontaneous  dislocation. 
See  dislocation,  2  (et).— Spontaneous  energy,  free  energy, 
unrepressed  and  unforced.— Spontaneous  evolution,  in 
obstet.,  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  fetus  in  a  case  of 
shoulder  presentation,  the  body  being  delivered  before 
the  head.— Spontaneous  generation.  See  generation 
and  abiogenesis.—Spon.tajieoUB  suggestion,  suggestion 
by  the  action  of  the  laws  of  association,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  will.=Syn.  1.  Willinff,  etc.  (see  voluntary), 
instinctive,  unbidden. 

spontaneously  (spon-ta'ne-us-li),  adv.  In  a, 
spontaneous  manner;  with' spontaneity. 

spontaneousness  (spon-ta'nf-us-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  spontaneous ;  spontaneity. 

spontoon  (spon-ton ' ) ,  TO.  [Formerly  also  espon- 
ton;  =  G.  sponton,  <  F.  ponton,  esponton^F.  dial. 
Ronton  =  Sp.  esponton  =  Pg.  espontSo,  <  It.  spon- 
tone,  sptmtone,  a  sharp  point,  a  bill,  javelin,  pike, 
spontoon ;  cf .  spuntare,  shoot  forth,  break  off  the 
point,  blunt;  puntone,  a  point,  <  punto,  a  prick, 
a  point:  seepoint^.]  A  kind  of  halberd  or  par- 
tizan  formerly  serving  as  the  distinguishing  arm 
for  certain  of&cers  of  the  British  infantry.  Com- 
pare half-fiJce.    Also  called  demi-pike. 

spook  (sp8k),  TO.  [Also  spuke;  <  D.  spook,  MB. 
spoocke  =  MIiG.  spok,  spuk,  LG.  spook  =  G.  spu^'h 
(obs.  except  in  dial,  use),  also  spuk  (after  LG.) 
=  Sw.  spoke  (cf .  D.  spodksel,  MD.  spoodksel,  Dan. 
spogelse),  a  spook,  ghost.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  any  connection  with  Ir.  puca,  elf,  sprite, 
=  'W.pwca,pw<^:  see  puck,  pug^.]  Aghost;  a 
hobgoblin.     [Now  coUoq.] 

Woden,  who,  first  losing  his  identity  in  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man, sinks  by  degrees  into  the  mere  spook  of  a  Suabian 
baron,  sinfully  fond  of  field-sports. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  118. 

spook  (sp8k),  V.  i.  [=  D.  spo'ken  =  MLG.  spoken 
=  Gc.  spuken,  spueken  =  Sw.  spoka  =  Dan.  spoge; 
from  the  noun.]    To  play  the  spook.    [Rare.] 

Yet  still  the  New  World  spooked  it  in  his  veins, 
A  ghost  he  could  not  lay  with  all  his  pains. 

toweU,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 
spookish  (spo'kish),  a.  [<  spook  +  -isK^.]  1. 
Like  a  spook  or  ghost;  ghostly. —  2.  (Hven 
over  to  spooks;  congenial  to  ghosts;  haunted: 
as,  a  spookish  house. — 3.  Affected  by  a  sense  or 
fear  of  ghosts;  suggestive  of  the  presence  or 
agency  of  spooks :  as,  a  ^ookish  circumstance ; 
a  spookish  sensation.     [CoUoq.  in  all  uses.] 


spoon 

spooky  (spS'ki),  a.  [<  spook  +  -yi-.]  Same  as 
spookish,  in  any  sense.     [Colloq.] 

spool(spol), TO.  [<  ME.  spole  (not  in  AS^,  < MD. 
spoele,  D.  spoel,  a  spool,  quill,  =  ML(J.  spole, 
L(J.  spole  =  OHG.  spuolo,  spuold,  MHG-.  spuole, 
Or.  spuk,  a  spool,  bobbin,  =  loel.  apoUt  =  Sw. 
Dan.  spole,  a  spool  (cf .  It.  spola,  spuola,  bobbin, 
OF.  epolet,  spindle,  <  Tent.) ;  perhaps  akin  to 
Icel.  spolr,  a  rail,  a  bar :  see  spale.]  1 .  A  small 
cylinder  of  wood  or  other  material  (with  a  pro- 
jecting disk  at  each  end),  upon  which  thread  or 
yam  is  wound;  a  reel. — 2.  The  revolving  metal 
shaft  of  an  anglers'  reel,  upon  which  the  fishing- 
line  is  wound.    See  out  imder  reel. 

spool  (spol),  V.  t.  [<  spool,  n.]  To  wind  on  a 
spool. 

spool-cotton  (sp8rkot%),  TO.  Cotton  thread 
wound  on  spools. 

spooler  (spo'16r),  TO.  [<  spool  +  -erl.]  One  who 
winds,  or  a  machine  used  in  winding,  thread 
or  yam  on  spools.     Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  122. 

spool-holder  (sp61'h61"der),  TO.  1.  A  stand  for 
one  or  more  spools  of  sewing-thread,  on  which 
the  spools  are  mounted  on  pins,  so  as  to  turn 
freely  as  the  thread  is  imwound.  Also  spool- 
stand. — 2.  In  warping,  a  creel  on  which  spools 
are  placed  on  skewers. 

spooling-macbine  (spD'Hng-ma-shen'O,  n.  A 
machine  for  winding  thread  on  spools. 

spooling-wheel  (sp8'ling-hwel),  to.  Same  as 
^ole,  2.    Salliwell. 

spool-stand  (sp81'stand),  to.  Same  as  spool- 
holder,  1. 

spoomt  (spom),  V.  [Supposed  to  be  a  var.  of 
spume,  q.  v.  Cf .  spoon^.]-  I.  intrans.  Naut,  to 
sail  steadily  and  rapidly,  as  before  the  wind. 

Well  spare  her  onr  main-top  sail ; 
She  shall  not  look  us  long,  we  are  no  starters. 
Down  with  the  fore-sail  too !  we'll  spoom  before  her. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage^  iL  1. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  scud,  as  before  the 
wind. 

Spoom  her  before  the  wind,  you'll  lose  all  else ! 
Fletcher  {and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iiL  4. 

spooming  (sp8'ming),  p.  a.  Bushing  before  the 
wind:  in  the  quotation  perhaps  used  errone- 
ously in  the  sense  of  'foaming,'  'surging,' 
'  roaring.' 

O  Moon  1  far  spooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee. 

Keats,  Bndymion,  iiL 

Spoon^  (8p8n),  TO.  [<  ME.  spoon,  spone,  span, 
span,  <  AS.  spon,  a  splinter  of  wood,  chip,  = 
OFries.  spon,  span  =  D.  spaen,  spaan  =  MLG. 
spon,  LG.  spoon  =  MH(x.  spam,,  Q.  span,  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  shaving,  chip,  =  Icel.  spann, 
sponn  =  Sw.  sp&n  =  Dan.  spacm,  a  chip;  root 
uncertain.  Cf.  span-new,  spich-andrsparirnew.] 
If.  A  thin  piece  of  wood;  a  splinter;  a  chip. 

A  fyre  of  sponys,  and  lowe  of  gromis 

Full  soun  well  be  att  a  nende  [an  end]. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  p.  41. 

2.  A  utensil  consisting  of  a  bowl  or  concave 
part  and  a  handle,  used  for  conveying  liquids  or 
liquid  food  to  the  mouth.  Spoons  were  originally 
of  wood,  later  of  horn  or  metal.  They  are  now  made  usu- 
ally of  silver,  gold,  iron,  or  mixed  metal,  of  wood,  horn, 
shell,  or  other  materials,  in  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Compare  dessert-spoon, 
egg-spoon,  table-spoon,  etc. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil. 
Sliak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3.  62. 

3.  Something  wholly  or  in  part  like  a  spoon 
(def .  2)  or  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  in  shape.  Specifl- 
cally— (a)  The  blade  of  an  oar  when  broad  and  slightly 
curved,  or  an  oar  with  such  a  curved  blade.  (6)  A  bright 
spoon-shaped  piece  of  metal  or  other  substance,  swiveled 
above  hooks,  used  as  a  lure  or  decoy  in  fishing.  It  revolves 
as  it  is  drawn  through  the  water,  (c)  A  piece  out  from  the 
horn  of  an  ox  or  bison,  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  bowl 
of  a  spoon,  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.     It  is  used  ui 

t old-washing,  and  for  testing  the  value  of  any  kind  of 
etrital  material  or  pulverized  ore.  (d)  A  club  the  strik- 
ing-surface of  which  is  somewhat  hollowed,  used  in  the 
game  of  golf,  (e)  The  spoonbiU  or  paddle-fish.  (/)  In 
omith.,  the  spatulate  dilatation  at  the  end  of  the  bill  of  a 
spoon-billed  bird,  (g)  In  eotton-manuf.,  a  weighted  grav- 
itating arm  in  the  stop-motion  of  a  drawing-frame.  One 
of  these  is  held  in  position  by  the  tension  of  each  sliver, 
and  in  case  the  sliver  breaks  or  the  can  become^  empty, 
and  the  tension  is  thus  relieved,  it  falls,  and,  actuating  a 
belt-shifter,  causes  the  driving-belt  to  slip  from  the  fast 
pulley  to  the  loose  pulley,  thus  stopping  the  machine.  (A) 
In  a/rehery,  same  as  jwtt&oot,  6.—  il^ostle's  spoon.  See 
ap<w«2e-82)0(m.— Bag  ajid  spoon.  Seebn^i.- Deflagrat- 
Ing-spoon,  a  small  spoon  of  metal,  upon  which  a  suh- 
stance  which  is  to  be  defiagrated  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat.— Euchaxistlc  spoon.  Same  as  loins.— 
jnaidennead  spoon.  See  maHeuhead.—'io  be  bom 
jjth  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth.  See  6omi.— 
wooden  spoon,  (o)  At  Cambridge  University,  the  stu- 
dent whose  name  stands  last  in  the  Mathematical  Tiipos. 
(0)  At  Tale,  formerly,  the  student  who  took  the  last  ap- 
pointment at  the  Junior  Exhibition ;  later,  the  most  popu- 
lar student  in  a  class. 
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spoon  5855 

^^°^fXi^l'^'^^'  "•  ^  [<.fP''<'"^  '^•1    I.  ^ans.  1.  as,  to  lie  spoon-fashion. 

lo  take  up  or  out  with  a  spoon  or  ladle;  re-  771.     [Colloq.] 

^oIn^ofteYw?fTL^°'P*^f'"'''^*'^''°^*r*^*  spoonflower  (8poB'flou"6r),  n.    A  plant,  Pel- 
spoon,  often  with  up :  as,  to  spoon  up  a  liquid,  tandra  alba,  of  the  arum  family,  having  con- 

An  „„=  „#                    ^  „  ,  °""'  ■  ■  ■  siderable  resemblance  to  a  calla-lily.  it  is  found 

An  age  oi  scum,  spooned  oS  the  richer  past.  sparingly  in  the  United  States  southward  near  the  Atlan- 

Mre.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  v.  tic  coast.    More  fully  written  arrow-leafed  spomJUmer. 

2.  To  lie  close  to,  the  face  of  one  to  the  back  of  l^^»^J^-»;i   ..   ,^.,, 

the  other,  as  the  bowl  of  one  spoon  within  that  spoonful  (spon  ful),  to.     [<  spoon^  +  -/«?.]    As 

of  another.    Compare  spooTO-/a«fei(m.    [Colloq.]  ™Tioh  as  a  spoon  contains. 

"  Now  8pom  me. "   Sterling  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
warm  flag-stone,  and  the  hoy  nestled  up  against  him. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  49. 
II.  intrans.  1 .  In  croquet,  to  use  the  mallet  as 


spoon-gouge  (spon'gouj),  n.  In  carp.,  a  gouge 
with  a  crooked  end,  used  for  hollowing  out  deep 
furrows  or  cuttings  in  wood. 
spoon-hook  (spon'huk),  TO.  A  fish-hook  with  a 
a  spoon ;  push  or  shove'the'ball  along^th  the  spoon  attached;  an  anglers'  spoon, 
mallet  instead  of  striking  it  smartlv  as  is  re-  spoonily  (spd  ni-h),  adv.  "In  a  silly  or  spoony 
quired  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  game.  Tr,«T,n«r 

Belabour  thy  neighbour,  and  spoon  through  thy  hoops. 
JP.  Locker,  Mr.  Placid's  nutation. 
2.  To  fish  with  spoon-bait.— 3.  To  lie  spoon- 
fashion.    Compare  I.,  2.     [Colloq.] 

Two  persons  in  each  hunk,  the  sleepers  spooning  to- 
gether, packed  like  sardines.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIVi  781. 

spoon^  (spSn),  V.  i.     [A  var.  or  corruption  of 

spoom.2    Same  as  spoom. 
Such  a  storme  did  arise,  they  were  forced  to  let  slip  SpOOn-net  (spon'net),  TO. 

Cable  and  Anchor,  and  put  to  Sea,  spomcUig  before  the     by  anglers. 

wind.  Capt.  John  Smith,  TraeTi&yels,  1. 62.  spOOn-saw  (spSn'sa),  TO.     A  spoon-shaped  in- 

Spoon3  (sp6n),  TO.     [Usually  assumed  to  be  a    strument  with  a  serrated  edge,  used  in  gyne- 

particular  use  of  spoon^;  but  rather  a  baek-for-    eological  operations. 

mation  from  spoony,  orig.  in  allusion  to  the  use  spoon-shaped  (spon'shapt),  a.    Shaped  Uke  a 

of  a  spoon  in  feeding  an  Infant.]     1.  A  foolish    spoon;  spatulate;  eochleariform. 

fellow;  a  simpleton;  a  spoony;  a  silly  lover,  spoontail  (spBn'tal),  to.     A  phyllopod  crusta- 


manner. 

spooniness  (spo'ni-nes),  to.  Spoony  character 
or  state;  silliness;  especially,  silly  fondness. 
E.  H.  Yates,  Land  at  Last,  L  107. 

spoon-meat  (spon'met),  to.  Pood  that  is  or 
has  to  be  taken  with  a  spoon;  liquid  food;  fig- 
uratively, food  for  babes  or  weaklings. 

Com.  ■Willyougowithme?  Wellmendourdinnerhere? 
Dro.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  esgeet  spoon-meat;  or  bespeak 
a  long  spoon.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3.  61. 

A  landing-net  used 


[Colloq.] 

A  man  that's  fond  precociously  of  stirring 
Must  be  a  spoon.  Hood,  Morning  Meditations. 

What  a  good-natured  spoon  that  Dodd  is ! 

C.  Beads,  Hard  Cash,  Prol. 

2.  A  fit  of  silliness;  especially,  a  fit  of  silly 

love.     [Colloq.]— To  be  spoons  on,  to  be  sillily  in 
love  with.    [Slang.] 

I  ought  to  remember,  for  I  was  spoons  on  you  myself  for 
a  week  or  two.  Harper's  Mag.,  IXXVIII.  749. 


'Same  as 


spoon*  (spSn),  V.  i.  [<  spoonS,  to.]  To  be  a 
spoon  or  spoony;  be  sillily  in  love.  [CoUoq.] 
spoonagef  (spo'naj),  n.  [<  spoon^  +  -age.'] 
Spoon-meat.  Warner,  Albion's  England,  ii.  10. 
spoon-bait  (spon 'bat),  TO.  A  troUlng-spoon;  a 
revolving  metallic  lure  for  the  capture  of  cer-  spoon; 
tain  kinds  of  fish,  used  in  trolling ;  a  spinner  or 
propeller. 

spoonbeak  (spon'bek),  to.  Same  as  spoonbill, 
1  (6).  [Prov.  Eng.] 
spoonbill  (spSn'bil),  n.  1.  In  ornith. :  (a)  A 
large  grallatorial  bird  of  either  of  the  genera 
Platalea  and  Aiaia :  so  called  ftom  the  broad, 
flat,  spattdate  dilatation  of  the  end  of  the  bill, 
likened  to  a  spoon.  See  cuts  under  Platalea 
and  aMia.  (h)  The  shoveler-duck,  Spatula  cly- 
peata.  See  cut  under  sfeoweter^.  (c)  The  scaup- 
duck,  Fuligula  marila.  See  out  under  scaup. 
[East  Lothian.]  (d)  The  ruddy  duck,  Erisma- 
tura  rubida;  the  broadbill:  more  fully  called 
spoon-lilled  butterball.  See  cut  under  Erisma- 
twa.  [Massachusetts  and  New  York.] — 2.  In 
ichth. ,  the  spoon-billed  eat,  or  paddle-fish,  Polyo- 
don  spatula.  See  cuts  uader  paddle-fish— Rose- 
ate spoonbill.  See  aiaia. 
spoon-billed  (spSn'bild),  a.  1 .  In  orrdth.,  hav- 
ing a  spoon-like  or  spatulate  bill,  dilated  at  the 
end.  Sioo  spoonbill. —  3.  In»cfe*fe.,  duck-bUled; 
shovel-nosed;  having  a  long  spatulate  snout, 
as  a  sturgeon.      See  cuts  under  paddle-fish 

and  Psephurus Spoon-billed  butterball.  Same  as 

spomMtt,  1  id). — Spoon-billed  cat.  Same  as  paddle-Jislt. 
—Spoon-billed  duck,  teal,  or  widgeon,  the  shoveler.— 
Spoon-billed  heron,  a  spoonbill.— spoon-billed  sand- 
piper, JSurynorhynchus  pygmseus,  a  sandpiper  with  the 
bill  dilated  into  a  spoon  at  the  end.  In  other  respects  this 
curious  little  bird  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  the 


cean  of  the  genus  Lepidurus. 

spoon-victuals  (spon'vit-'lz),  «.  pi. 
spoon-meat.     [Colloq.] 

spoonwood  (spBn'wud),  n.  The  mountain- 
laurel  or  calico-bush,  Kal/mia  latifoUa,  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  it  is  commonly  a  shrub,  but 
in  the  Alleghanies  southward  becomes  a  tree  20  or  30  feet 
high.  Its  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  used  for  tool- 
handles,  in  turnery,  and  for  fuel.  Ihe  leaves  are  consid- 
ered poisonous,  and  have  a  slight  medicinal  repute.  See 
cut  under  Kalmia. 

spoonworm  (sp6n'w6rm),  TO.  A  gephyrean 
worm;  especially,  a  sipunculoid  worm.  See 
GepKyrea,  and  cuts  under  Sipunoidus Nep- 
tune's spoonworm.    See  Neptum. 

spoonwortt  (spon'w6rt),  TO.  [<  spoon^  +  wort^."] 
The  scurvy-grass,  Cochlearia  officimaUs. 

y  (spo'ni),  a.  and  to.     [Also  spooney;  cf. 
spooi^.']    I.  a.  Soft;  silly;  weak-minded;  spe- 
cifically, weakly  or  foolishly  fond;  sentimen- 
tal. 
D^ot  actually  in  love, 


but  only  spoony. 

Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  Ix. 

His  grandson  was  not  to  his  taste ;  amiable,  no  doubt, 

but  spoony.  Disraeli. 

II.  TO. ;  pi.  spoonies  (-niz).  A  stupid  or  silly 
fellow;  a  noodle;  a  ninny;  a  simpleton;  espe- 
cially, a  sillily  fond  sentimental  fellow.  Also 
spoon.     [Slang.] 

In  short,  I  began  the  process  of  ruining  myself  in  the 
received  style,  like  any  other  spoofm^. 

Charlotte  Bronte',  Jane  Eyre,  xv. 

What  the  deuce  can  she  find  in  that  spooney  of  a  Pitt 
Crawley?  .  .  .  The  fellow  has  not  pluck  enough  to  say  Bo 
to  a  goose.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxiv. 

spoor  (sp6r),  TO.  [<  D.  spoor  =  MLG.  spor  = 
OHQ-.  MHGr.  spor,  Gr.  spwr  =  Icel.  spor  =  Sw. 
sp&r  =  Dan.  spor,  track,  =  AS.  spor,  a  track, 
trace,  footprint.  Cf.  speer^  spur.]  The  track 
or  trail  of  a  wild  animal  or  animals,  especially 
such  as  are  pursued  as  game;  slot;  hence,  scent: 
used  originally  by  travelers  in  South  Africa. 

spoor  (spor),  V.  [<  spoor,  to.  Cf.  speer^.]  I. 
intrans.  To  follow  a  spoor  or  trail. 

After  searching  and  spooring  about  for  another  hour, 
we  were  obliged  to  abandon  pursuit. 

The  Field,  Feb.  17, 1887.    (Emiye.  Diet.) 

II.  trans.  To  track  by  the  spoor. 
The  three  bulls,  according  to  the  natives,  have  been 
spoored  into  the  dense  patch  of  bush  above  the  kloof. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  192. 


stints,  or  least  sandpipers,  of  the  genus  Actodromas;  it  is 
also  of  about  the  same  size,  and  its  plumage  is  similar. 
See  cut  under  Eurynorhynchus. 
spoon-bit  (spon'bit),  n.    A  shell-bit  in  which  spooler  (spor'er),  n.  One  who  follows  or  tracks 
the  piercing-end  is  drawn  to  a  radial  point:    game  by  the  spoor  or  scent, 
same  as  dowel-bit.  Ventvogel  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  spoorers  I 

^^"i^ifir^^'^'''''''^'^'^^'*'""  ®^^***^^-  ^-  '^"''''""'"^"ff.'i-ffaw^rd,  King  Solomon's  Mines,  iii. 
spoon-drift  (spSn'drift),  TO.  [<  spoon^  +  drift.]  spoornt,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  name  of  a 
Naut.,  a  showery  sprinkling  of  sea-water  or  fine    fiend  or  hobgoblin  whose  nature  does  not  ap- 


spray  swept  from  the  tops  of  the  waves  \>y  the 
violence  of  the  wind  in  a  tempest,  and  driven 
along  before  it,  covering  the  surface  of  the  sea ; 
scud.     Sometimes  called  spindrift. 

spooney,  a.  and  to.    See  spoony. 

spoon-fashion  (sp8n'fash''''on),  adv.  Like 
spoons  close  together;  with  the  face  of  one  to 
the  back  of  the  other  and  with  the  knees  bent: 


pear  to  be  determinable. 

Urchins,  Elves,  Hags,  Satyrs, .  .  .  Kitt-with-the-candle- 
stick  Tritons,  ...  the  Spoom,  the  Mare,  the  Man-in-the- 
oajj.  Middleton,  The  Witch,  i.  2. 

Most  antiquarians  will  be  at  fault  concerning  the  spoome, 
Kitt-with-the-oandlestick,  Boneless,  and  some  others. 

Scott,  Letters  on  Demonology,  note. 


The  scene  of  fairy  revels, 
witches.  .  .  .  the  spoom. 


the  haunt  Of  bulbeggars, 
5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 


sporation 

sporaceous  (spo-ra'shius),  a.  [<  spore  +  -aeeous.] 
In  bot.,  pertaining  to  spores;  contributing  to 
spores. 

Sporades  (spor'a-dez),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ajro- 
pddeg,  se.  v^aoi,  'the  scattered  islands,'  a  group 
of  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  pi. 
of  awopof,  scattered :  see  sporadic]  1 .  A  group 
of  scattered  islands  in  the  Greek  Archipelago. 
— 2.  [I.  c]  In  arte,  astron.,  stars  which  were 
not  included  in  any  constellation. 

Sporadial  (spo-ra'di-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  airopdg  {otto- 
paS-),  scattered  (see  "sporadic),  +  -d-al.]  Scat- 
tered; sporadic.     [Bare.] 

Sporadic  (spo-rad'ik),  a.  [=  P.  sporadiqu^  = 
bp.  esporddico  =  Pg.  esporadieo  =  It.  sporadico, 
<  NL.  sporadicus,  <  Gr.  airopaStndi,  scattered,  < 
rnrop&g,  scattered, <  aireipstv,  scatter:  see  spore^.] 
Separate;  single;  scattered;  occurring  singly, 
or  apart  from  other  things  of  the  same  kind ; 
widely  or  irregularly  scattered:  of  exceptional 
occurrence  (in  a  given  locality) ;  straggling. 

If  there  was  discontent,  it  was  in  the  individual,  and 
not  in  the  air;  sporadic,  not  epidemic. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Kev.,  I.  158. 
Sporadic  cholera.  See  cholera,  2.— Sporadic  dysen- 
tery, dysentery  occurring  in  scattered  cases,  which  have 
no  apparent  common  origin. 

sporadical  (spo-rad'i-kal),  a.  [<  sporadic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  sporadic.    Arbuthnot. 

sporadically  (spo-rad'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  spo- 
radic manner;  separately';' singly;  dispersedly. 

sporadicalness  (spo-rad'i-kal-nes),  TO.    The 
quality  of  being  sporadic. 
Bare  even  to  sporadicalness. 

W.  D.  Whitney,  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  287. 

sporal  (spo'ral),  a.  [<  spore^  +  -al.]  Eelating 
to  or  resembling  spores. 

sporange(spo-ranj'),TO.  li<sporamgium.]  Inbot., 
same  as  sporangium. 

sporangia,  to.    Plural  of  sporamgiwm. 

sporangia!  (spo-ran'ji-al),  a.  [<^orangium  + 
-al.]  1.  Of  or  relating' to  the  sporangium:  as, 
the  sporangial  layer. — 2.  Containing  spores; 
having  the  character  of  a  sporangium;  per- 
taining to  sporangia. 

sporangidiumf  (spo-ran-jid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  spo- 
rangidiai-'a).  {Nli.,  dim.  ot  sporangiuni.]  In 
bot. :  (a)  The  columella  in  mosses.  (6)  A  spo- 
rangium. 

sporangiferous  (spo-ran-jif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
sporangium  +  L.  ferre  =  E'.'  bear^.]  m  bot., 
bearing  or  producing  sporangia. 

sporangiform  (spo-ran'ji-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL. 
sporangium  +  Jj.  forma,  form.]  In  bot.,  having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  sporanOTim. 

sporangioid  (spo-ran'ji-oid),  a.  [<  NL.  sporan- 
gium +  Gr.  etdof,  appearance.]  In  bot.,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  sporangium. 

sporangiole  (spo-ran'ji-ol),  n.  [<  NL.  sporan- 
giolum.]    In  bot.,  same  as  sporangioVwm. 

sporangiolum  (spo-ran-ji'o-lum),  TO.;  pi.  spo- 
rangiola  (-la).  [NL.,  dim.  of  sporangiwm.]  In 
bot.,  a  small  sporangium  produced  in  certain 
genera  of  Mucorini  in  addition  to  the  large 
sporangium.  The  spores  are  similar  in  both. 
The  term  has  also  been  used  as  a  synonym  for 
ascus. 

sporangiophore  (spo-ran'ji-o-for),  n.  [<  NL. 
sporangiophorum,  <  sporangium  +  Gr.  -^opog,  < 
^tpuv  =  E.  bear^.]  In  bot.,  the  axis  or  recep- 
tacle which  bears  the  sporangia ;  a  sporophore 
bearing  sporangia.     See  sporophore. 

sporangiophorum  (spo-ran-ji-of 'o-rum),  TO. ;  pi. 
sporangiophora  (-ra). '  [NL. :  see  sporangio- 
phore.]   In  bot.,  same  as  sporangiophore. 

sporangiospore  (spo-ran'ji-o-sp6r),  to.  [<  Gr. 
airopi,  cndpog,  seed,  -I-  ayyeiov,  vessel,  +  ctropd, 
BTrSpoc,  seed.]  In  hot,  one  of  the  pecuuar 
spores  of  the  Myxomycetes.    See  Myxomycetes. 

sporangium  (spo-ran'ji-um),  to.  ;  pi.  sporangia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  spora,  a  spore,  +  Gr.  ayyeiov,  ves- 
sel.] 1.  In  bot.,  a  spore-case;  the  case  or  sac 
in  cryptogamous  plants  in  which  the  spores, 
which  are  the  analogues  of  the  seeds  of  the 
higher  or  flowering  plants,  are  produced  endo- 
genously .  The  sporangium  receives  different  names,  in 
accordance  with  the  kind  of  spores  produced :  as,  macro- 
sporangiwm,  nderosporangium,  oos^angium,  zoosporan- 
gium,  etc.  In  mosses  sporangium  is  usually  the  same  as 
capsule,  but  by  some  authors  it  is  restricted  to  the  spore- 
case  or  sac  lining  the  cavity  of  the  capsule.  See  ^ore- 
sac. 

2.  In  zool.,  the  spore-capsule  or  spore-recepta- 
cle of  the  Mycetozoa.     W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros., 
§334. 
Also  ^orange. 

sporation  (spo-ra'shon),  TO.  [<  spore2  -I-  -atkm.'] 
In  biol.,  a  mode  of  generation  which  consists 
in  the  interior  division  of  the  body  into  a  mass 
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Spores. 
I.  Of  Lycopodiutn  clavatum. 
a.  Of  Selaginella  marginata,  gfer- 
niinatii^.  3.  Of  Isoites  lacustris. 
4.  Of  hquisetum.  arvense.  5.  Of 
Marsilea  guadr^olia.  6.  OfSal- 
vinia  natans,  7.  Of  Marattut 
fraxiTtffblia.  8.  Of  Aneimia 
sp.  o.  OiPolypodium  aureuvn.  10. 
Of  Parrrteliaciliaris.  ji.  Of  Par- 
tnelia  parietina.  12.  Of  Cera- 
ntiunt  purpureum.  13.  Of  Coleih 
chBBte  pulvinata. 


sporation 

of  spores  or  germs,  which  are  freed  upon  the 
ruptiire  of  the  body-wall;  also,  spore-forma- 
tion.   Usually  called  sporulation. 

sporeif,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  spur. 

spore^  (spor),  n.  ^  [=  F.  ^ore,  <  NL.  spora,  a 
spore,  <  Gr.  awopd,  a  sowing,  seed-time,  seed 
sown,  seed,  produce,  offspring;  cf.  andpog,  a 
sowing,  seed-time,  seed,  produce;  <  mreipeiv, 
sow,  scatter;  cf.  spermi.]  1.  In  hot.,  a  single 
cell  which  becomes 
free  and  is  capable  of 
developing  directly 
into  a  new  morpho- 
logically and  physio- 
logically independent 
individual.  The  name  is 
SSiyen  to  all  the  reproduc- 
tive bodies  of  cryptoga- 
moUB  plants,  which  are  the 
analogues  of  the  seeds  of 
the  higher  or  flowering 
plants,  from  which  they 
further  differ  by  haying  no 
embryo.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  a  spore  consists  of 
a  nucleated  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, inclosing  starch  or 
oil  as  reserve  nutritive  ma- 
terial, surrounded  by  a  ceU- 
waJl.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  spore  is  capable 
of  germination  immediate- 
ly on  the  completion  of  its 
development,  the  cell-wall 
is  a  single  delicate  mem- 
brane consisting  of  cellu- 
lose ;  but  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  spore  must 
pass  through  a  period  of 
«[uiescence  before  germi- 
nation, the  wall  is  thick 
and  may  consist  of  two 
'layers,  an  inner,  the  en- 
\-dospore,  which  is  deli- 
cate and  consists  of  cellu- 
lose, and  au  outer,  theexo- 
spme,  which  is  thick  and  rigid,  frequently  dark-colored, 
and  beset  externally  with  spines  or  bosses,  and  which 
oonaists  of  cutin.  In  certain  plants,  as  some  algse  and 
fungi,  spores  are  produced  which  are  for  a  time  destitute 
of  any  cell-wall.  They  are  further  peculiar  in  ttiat  they 
are  motile,  on  which  account  they  are  called  zoospores. 
In  the  various  divisions  of  cryptogams  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced in  many  differeut  ways  and  under  various  condi- 
tions. See  secidiospore,  aecosporCt  bispore^  catrpo^pore^  cMa- 
mydospore^clinosporetmaerospore,  imffrospore^  oospore,  pro- 
iospore,  pseudospore,  pycnidioBpore,  stylospore,  teleutospare, 
•tetrasporef  ureahspore,  zoospore^  zygospore,  etc. 
2.  In  zool.,  the  seed  or  germ  of  an'  organism, 
of  mimite  size,  and  not  of  the  morphological 
v^alue  of  a  cell,  such  as  one  of  the  microscopic 
l)odies  into  which  the  substance  of  mady  proto- 
zoans is  resolved  in  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion by  sporation ;  a  sporule ;  a  gemmule,  as  of 
■a,  sponge. — 3.  In  biol.,  an  organic  body  of  ex- 
"tremely  minute  size,  and  not  subject  to  ordi- 
nary classification;  a  sporozoid  or  zoospore; 
a,  living  germ,  as  a  seed  of  certain  diseases. — 
4.  Figuratively,  a  germ;  a  seed;  a  source  of 
being. 

The  spores  of  a  great  many  ideas  are  floating  about  in 
the  atmosphere.        0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  46. 

Cellular  spore,  compound  spore.  Sameastr^orutesm.— 
Cystocarpic  spore,  a  carpospore.— Helicoid,  secon- 
dary, etc.,  spores.  See  the  adjectives.  — MultUocular, 
plimlocular,  or  septate  spore.    Same  as  8poHde»m. 

-spore-capsule  (spor'kap"siil),  «.  A  sporangi- 
um ;  a  spore-case. 

spore-case  (spor'kas),  m.  1.  In  hot,  the  sporan- 
gium, or  immediate  covering  of  the  spores,  of 
cryptogams. — 3.  In  gooL,  a  spore-eapsule. 

spore-cell  (spor'sel),  n.  In  hot.,  a  spore,  or  a 
cell  which  gives  rise  to  a  spore. 

spore-formation  (sp6r'f6r-ma'''shon),  n.  In 
biol.,  the  origination  of  spores;  the  vital  pro- 
cess whereby  spores  are  produced,  (a)  a  kind  of 
multiple  fission  or  interior  subdivision  of  many  unicel- 
lular organisms,  by  which  they  become  converted  into  a 
mass  of  spores  or  sponiles.  See  sparely  and  cut  under 
Protomyxa.  (b)  The  formation  of  reproductive  spores,  as 
of  bacilli.    See  spore^,  3. 

spore-group  (spor'grop),  ».    In  iot,  same  as 
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and  in  which  each  cell  is  an  independent  spore 
with  the  power  of  germination.  Also  called  spore- 
group,  temen-mulK^eXjCompoandspare,  najMUoeular  spore, 
eeUwar  spore, pluruoGiuar^ore,  septate  spore,  etc.  DeBary. 

sporidia,  n.    Plural  of  gporidium. 

sporidiferous  (spo-ri-dif'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  spo- 
ridium  +  L.  ferre  =E.  leaA.']  In  lot,  bearing 
sporidia.    Also  sporidUferous. 

sporidiole  (spo-rid'i-61),  n.  [<  Nil.  sporidiolum.l 
In  6o*.,  same  as  sporidiolvm. 

sporidiolum  (spo-ri-di'o-lum),  n.;  pi.  sporidiola 
(-la).  [Nil.,  dim.  of  sporidium.']  In  hot.,  one 
of  the  minute  globose  bodies  produced  upon 
slender  pedicles  by  germinating  spores  in  cer- 
tain fungi.  They  are  regarded  by  Tulasne  as 
spermatia. 

sporidium  (spo-rid'i-um),  ».;  pi.  sporidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  airopd,  airdpoQ,  seed  (see  spore^),  + 
dim. -Mjov.]  In  6o<.:  (a)  A  name  restricted  by 
some  to  the  reproductive  organs  or  so-called 
spores  which  are  borne  upon  and  detached 
from  a  promycelium;  by  others  also  given  to 
the  spores  produced  in  asei  or  ascospores.  (6) 
A  spore.    See  promycelium. 

sporierf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  murrier. 

sporiferous  (spo-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  Jj.  ferre  =  E"6eori.]  In  hot.  anizodl., 
bearing  or  producing  spores. 

sporification  (sp6''ri-fi-ka,'shgn),  n.  [<  NL. 
spora,  spore,  +  L.  -ficatio,  <"-ficare:  see  -fy.'] 
m  hot.  and  aod7.,the  process  of  bearing  spores; 
production  of  spores ;  spore-formation. 

sporiparity  (sp6-ri-par'i-ti),  n.  [<  sporiparous 
+  -ity.']  Reproduction  1aj  means  of  spores ;  the 
character  of  being  sporiparous.  See  sporation, 
sporulation. 

sporiparous  (spo-rip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  L.  parere,  produce.]  Reproducing  by 
means  of  spores  or  sporular  encystment,  as  an 
infusorian;  sporogenous.     W.  S.  Kent. 

sporUng  (spdr'ling),  n.   A  variant  of  sparling'^. 

spornet,  v.  and  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of 


^,  Ramified  Sporo- 
cyst  of  Bucephalus ; 
B,  part  of  same,  more 
mnffnified:  n,  outer,  b, 
inner  coat;  c,  d,  germ- 
inates; C,  one  of 
these,  more  mafoiiied 
still. 


spore-plasm  (spor'plazm),  n.  In  6o*. ,  the  proto- 
plasm of  a  sporangium  that  is  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  spores. 

sporert,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  spurrier. 

spore-sac  (spor'sak),  n.  In  iot.,  in  mosses,  the 
sac  lining  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium,  which 
contains  the  spores. 

sporget.  A  Middle  English  form  of  spurge^  and 
spurge'^. 

sporid (spor'id), TO.  [<.Nh.  sporidium."}  Inbot., 
ii  sporidium. 

sporidesm  (spor'i-dezm),  TO.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  Gr.  6la/i7i.  a  bundle.]  In  iot.,  a  pluri- 
eellular  body  which  becomes  free  like  a  spore. 


sporoblast  (spo'ro -blast),  to.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  Gr.  /SAain-df,  germ.]  1.  In  iot.,  K6r- 
ber's  term  for  merispore. —  2.  The  germ  or  rudi- 
ment of  a  spore. 

Sporobolus(spo-rob'o-lus), TO.  [NL.  (R.Brown, 
1810),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  seed,  which  is 
loose  and  readily  scattered ;  <  Gr.  aitopd,  airdpo^, 
seed,  +  pdXKeiv,  cast  forth.]  A  genus  of  grasses, 
of  the  tribe  Agrostidess,  type  of  the  subtribe  Spo- 
roholese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  diffuse  or  cylindrical 
and  spike-like  panicle,  generally  containing  veiy  numer- 
ous and  small  one-flowered  spikelets,  each  with  three 
awnless  glumes,  the  flowering  glume  equal  to  the  others 
or  shorter,  and  the  grain  free  and  often  readily  deciduous 
from  the  glumes  and  palet.  In  typical  species  the  peri- 
carp, unlike  that  of  most  grasses,  is  a  utricle ;  other  spe- 
cies having  the  usual  caryopsis  are  sometimes  separated  as 
a  genus  Vilfa  (Beauvois,  1812).  There  are  about  80  species, 
widely  scattered  through  temperate  and  warmer  regions, 
numerous  in  America,  but  with  only  one  species,  S.  puny 
gens,  in  Europe.  They  are  commonly  perennials,  slender  or 
sometimes  coarse,  the  leaves  fiat  or  rolled,  the  panicle  va- 
rious, sometimes  inclosed  in  the  leaf-sheaths,  the  spike- 
lets  sometimes  minute.  They  are  known  in  general  as 
dropseed-grass,  some  as  rush-grass  (which  see). 

sporocarp  (spo'ro-karp),  TO.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore, 
-I-  Gr.  Kapird;,  fruit.]  In  hot.,  a  pluricellu- 
lar  body  developed  as  the  product  of  a  sexual 
act,  serving  essentially  for  the  formation  of 
spores,  and  ceasing  to  exist  after  having  once, 
with  comparative  rapidity,  formed  a  number  of 
spores.  The  fructification  developed  from  an  archicarp 
or  procarp  in  FungrC  and  Shodophyceee  is  a  sporocarp ;  such, 
also,  is  the  sporogonium  in  Muscinese.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  the  capsule-like  structiu'e  formed  by  the  indusi- 
um  inclosing  the  sporangia  in  theheterosporousi^iZu;t7i«^. 
Qoebel.  See  cuts  under  anmilus,  Marsilea,  mildew,  and 
moss. 

Sporocarpese  (sp6-ro-kar'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
sporocarp  +  -eas,  from  the  nature  of  the  fruit.]  A 
group  proposed  by  late  systematists  to  include 
certain  well-marked  classes  of  fungi,  such  as 
the  Ascomycetes  and  Uredinese.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  the  production  of  sporocarps.  See 
cut  under  ascus. 

sporocarpium  (sp6-ro-kar'pi-um),  TO.;  pi.  ^oro- 
carpia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  spora,  spore,  +  Gr.  mpirdg, 
fruit.]     In  lot.,  a  sporocarp. 

Sporochnacese  (sp6-rok-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [<  Spo- 
rochnus  +  -acex.l  An  order  of  olive-colored 
seaweeds,  of  the  class  Phseosporex,  taking  its 
name  from  the  genus  SporocJinus.  The  fronds  are 
cylindrical  or  tubular,  branching,  and  composed  within 
of  elongated  cuboidal  cells,  which  become  smaller  and 
ronndi£  at  the  surface ;  the  fructification  is  in  external 
scattered  sorL  The  order  contains  4  or  6  genera  and 
about  25  species. 

Sporoclmus  (spo-rok'nus),  TO.  [NL.  (Agardh, 
1844),  <  Gr.  airopa,  seed,  +  x^ioi,  xi>ov^,  down, 
bloom.]    A  genus  of  olive-colored  inarticulate 


sporopliyas 

seaweeds,  of  the  class  Phaeosporese,  giving  name 
to  the  order  Sporoehna^x.  Accordingto  Arardh 
there  are  6  species,  widely  separated  in  distri- 
bution. 

sporocyst(sp6'ro-sist),TO.  [<  NL.woro, spore,  4- 
Gr.  Klicrif,  a  bag  or  pouch:  seecysC]  IthzooI.:  (a) 
The  cyst,  sac,  or  capsule  which 
is  developed  in  the  process  of 
sporular  encystment ;  any  uni- 
cellular organism  which  be- 
comes encysted  and  proceeds 
to  si)orulation.  (6)  A  cyst 
or  sac  containing  spores  or 
germs,  such  as  is  developed 
in  the  larval  state  of  certain 
flukes,  or  trematoid  worms,  as 
Bucephalus;  this  state  of  such 
worms ;  a  redia  containing  cer- 
cariee.  See  redia,  and  cuts  un- 
der cerearia,  germarvum,  and 
Trematoda. 

sporocystic  (sp6-ro-sis'tik),  a. 
[<  sporocyst  +  -ic.']  In  soiil.: 
(a)  Containing  spores,  as  a 
cyst.  (&)  Contained  in  a  cyst, 
as  spores;  encysted,  (c)  Em- 
bryonic and  asexual,  as  astage 
of  a  trematoid  worm;  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
sporocyst. 

sporocyte  (spo'ro-sit),  n.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore, 
-I-  Gr.  KVTog,  a  hollow.]  In  lot.,  the  mother-cell 
of  a  spore.     Goebel. 

sporoderm  (spo'ro-dferm),  to.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  Gr.  d6p/ja,'skia.']  In  lot.,  the  covering 
or  coating  of  a  spore.    Compare  exospore. 

sporoduct  (spo'ro-dukt),  TO.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore, 
+  L.  ducere,  carry:  see  duct.']  A  duct  or  pas- 
sage in  which  spores  are  lodged,  or  through 
which  they  pass. 

sporogen  (spo'ro-jen),  TO.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore, 
-I-  (3r.  -jEv^g,  producing:  see  -gen.]  In  lot,  a 
plant  producing  spores  instead  of  seed. 

sporogenesis  (sp6-ro-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  Gr.  ■yheatg,  generation:  see  genesis.] 
1.  The  origination  of  spores;  spore-formation. 
— 2.  Reproduction  by  means  of  spores.  Also 
sporogony. 

sporogenous  (spo-roj'e-nhs),  a.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  Gr.  -yiv^c,  producing:  see  -genous.] 
Reproducing  or  reproduced  by  means  of  spores ; 
sporiparous;  bearing  or  producing  spores. — 
Sporogenous  layer,  in  hymenomycetons  mngi,  same  as 
hymenium.—STffatOgeiloaa  tissue,  in  bot. ,  the  tissue  from 
which  the  spores  are  developed. 

sporogone  (spo'ro-gon),  «.  [<  NL.  sporogoni- 
um.]   In  lot,  same  as  sporogonium. 

sporogoniumispo-ro-go'ni-um),  re.;  pi.  sporogo- 
nia  (-a).  [<  NL.  spora,  spore,  +  Gr.  ym>^,  genera- 
tion.]' In  bot,  the  sporocarp  in  the  Muscinese. 
It  is  the  capsule  or  "moss-fruit,"  with  its  various  appen- 
dages, being  the  whole  product  of  the  sexual  act,  and  re- 
maining attached  to,  but  not  in  organic  connection  with, 
the  plant  bearing  the  sexual  organs.  See  Mixici,  and  cut 
under  moss. 

sporogony  (spo-rog'o-ni),  to.  [<  NL.  spora, 
spore,  +  Gr.  -ymia,  '<  -yivog,  producing:  see 
-gony.]    Same  as  sporogenesis,  2. 

sporoid  (spo'roid),  o.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore,  -I- 
Gr.  eldog,  form.]    Resembling  a  spore ;  sporular. 

sporologist  (spo-rol'o-jist),  re.  [<  *sporolog-y  (< 
NL.  spora,  spore,-!-  6r.  -%oyla,<  Tiiyuv,  speak)  + 
4st.]  Inbot.,  a  botanist,  especially  a  lichenolo- 
gist,  who  gives  prominence  to  the  spore  as  a 
basis  of  classification. 

sporont  (spo'ront),  TO.  [<  Gr.  airopd,  seed,  +  in> 
XbvT-),  being,  ppr.  of  elvai,  be :  see  ens  and  be\] 
A  gregarine  not  provided  with  an  epimerite,  or 
probosoidiform  organ  which  attaches  the  para- 
site to  its  host:  distinguished  from  cepJialont. 

sporophore  (spo'ro-for),  to.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore, 
+  Gr.  -<ji6poQ,  X  ipipuv  =  E.  lear^.]  In  lot. :  (a) 
A  placenta.  (&)  The  branch  or  part  of  the 
thallus  which  bears  spores  or  spore  mother- 
cells.  The  various  forms  are  further  distin- 
guished as  gonidiophore,  sporangiophore,  asco- 
phore,  etc.   (o)  In  Archegoniatese,  a  sporophyte. 

Also  called  encarpium Compound  sporophore, 

a  sporophore  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  the  ramifications 
of  separate  hyphal  branches.— Hlajtnentoua  sporo- 
phore. Same  as  simple  sporophore. —  Simple  sporo- 
phore, a  sporophore  consisting  of  a  single  hypna,  or 
branch  of  a  hypha. 

sporophoric  (sp6-ro-for'ik),  a.      [<  sporopliore 

+  -ic]    Having  the  character  of  a  sporophore. 
sporophorous  (spo-rof 'o-rus),  a.  [As  sporophore 

+  -ous.]    In  bot:  (a)  Spore-bearing.    (6)  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  sporophore. 
sporophyas  (spo-rof 'i-as),  to.    [NL.  (A.  Braun), 

<  spora,  spore,  -I-  Gr.  (jAsiv,  produce.]    Same  as 

sporophydium. 


sporophyditim 

sporophydium  (spo-ro-fid'i-iun),  ».;  pi.  sporo- 
phydia  (-a).  ^NL.  (1?.  F.  Allen,  1888),  <  spora, 
spore,  +  Gr.  ipveiv,  produce,  +  -idim,  dim.  suf- 
fix.] In  bot,  in  the  Characese,  a  term  applied 
to  the  whole  fruit,  including  the  spore  proper, 
its  basal  cell,  and  the  enveloping  cells,  itisthe 
aame,  or  nearly  the  Bame,  as  the  anUi«rukum  ol  Sachs  and 
Goebel,  the  tparophyas  ol  Eraun,  the  "enveloped  oogo- 
niwm"  of  Celakowsky,  and  the  sparangiwm  of  authors  in 
general.    See  spermocarp. 

sporophyl,  sporophyll  (spo'ro-fil),  n.  [<  NL. 
sporophyllum,  <  spora,  spore,  +  (Srr.  (^i'Kkyv,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.,  the  leaf  or  leaf -like  organ  which  bears 
the  spores,  or  receptacles  containing  the  spores, 
in  many  of  the  vascular  cryptogams,  it  is  usually 
more  or  less  modified  and  unlike  the  normal  leaves,  as  in 
the  spikes  ol  Lycopodiutn,  Selaginella,  Ophioglossum,  etc. 
See  cuts  under  these  words,  also  under  Osmwnda,  poly- 
pody, and  soma. 

sporophyte  (spo'ro-fit),  n.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore, 
+  Gr.  (jyvT&v,  plant.]  In  hot,  the  segment  or 
stage  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  higher  cryptogams 
(Pteridophyta,  Bryophyta)  in  which  the  non-sex- 
ual organs  of  reproduction  are  borne .  it  is  a  stage 
in  what  has  been  called  the  alternation  of  generations,  and 
is  the  fern-plant,  club-moss  plant,  etc.,  of  popular  lan- 
guage. Itbears  the  spores  in  countless  numbers.  By  some 
authors  the  word  sporophore  is  used  for  sporophyte.  Com- 
pare oophyte  and  oSphmre.    See  lUxtsci. 

sporopl^ytic  (sp6-ro-fit'ik),  a.  [<  sporophyte 
+  -jc]  In  hot.,  belonging  to,  resembling,  or 
characteristic  of  a  sporophyte. 

sporosac  (spo'ro-sak),  n.  [<  NL.  spora,  spore,  -I- 
L.  sacevs,  sack:  see  socfc^.]  i.  In  Hydrozoa, 
a  degenerate  medusiform  person;  one  of  the 
simple  generative  buds  i  or  gonophores  of  cer- 
tain hydrozoans  in  which  the  medusoid  struc- 
ture is  not  developed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  554. 
—  2.  In  Vermes,  a  sporooyst  or  redia.  See  spo- 
roeyst  (6). 

sporostegium  (spo-ro-ste'ji-um),  n. ;  pi.  sporo- 
stegia  (-a).  [Nii.,  <  spora,  spore,  +  Gr.  ariyciv, 
cover,  roof.]  In  bot.,  in  the  Characese,  the  char- 
acteristic spirally  tvyisted  or  furrowed  shell  of 
the  oospore,  it  is  thick  and  hard,  usually  black  or 
brown  in  color,  and  consists  of  five  cells  which  arise  from 
the  base  of  the  spore.    It  is  the  so-called  Ohima-fnat. 

sporous  (spo'rus),  a.  [<  spore'^  +  -o««.]  In  hot, 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  spore. 

Sporozoa  (spo-rg-zd'a),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  anopd, 
seed,  +  Cv™)  an  animal.]  1.  Mouthless  para- 
sitic corticate  protozoans,  a  class  of  Protozoa, 
synonymous  with  GregarwAda,  but  more  com- 
prehensive, including  many  organisms  not  or- 
dinarily classed  with  the  gregarines.  They  are 
parasitic,  and  occur  in  almost  all  animals.  Most  are  veiy 
minute,  but  some  attein  the  largest  size  by  far  known 
among  protozoans.  The  Sporozoa  have  been  divided  into 
four  subclasses,  Gregarinidea,  Cocddiidea,  Myxotporidia, 
and  Swrcocystidia.  Also  called  Cytozoa. 
2.  [I.  c]    Plural  of  sporozoon. 

sporozoan  (sp6-ro-z6'an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Sporo- 
zoa +  -am.]   I.  a.' Having  the  characters  of  the 
Sporozoa;  pertaining  to  the  Sporozoa. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Sporozoa. 

sporozoic  (sp6-ro-z6'ik),  a.  [<  Sporozoa  +  -ic] 
Same  as  sporozoan. 

sporozooid  (sp6-r6-z6'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  andpoc, 
seed,  +  zooid.']    In  biol.,  a  zoospore. 

sporozoon  (spo-ro-z6'on),  n. ;  pi.  sporozoa  (-S). 
[NL. :  see  Sporozoa.']    An  in- 
dividual of  the  Sporozoa;  a 
sporozoan. 

sporran  (spor'an),  n.  [<  Gael. 
sporan  =  Ir.  sparan,  a  purse, 
pouch.]  In  Highland  costume, 
the  purse  hanging  down  from 
the  belt  in  front  of  the  kUt. 
It  is  commonly  of  fur.  In  its  present 
form,  as  a  large  and  showy  adjunct  to 
the  dreas,  it  is  not  very  old.  See  also 
cut  under  ^rad. 

sport  (sport),  V.  [<  ME.  sport- 
en;  by  apheresis  from  dis- 
portj  I.  trans.  1.  To  amuse; 
divert;  entertain;  make  mer- 
ry: commonlywith  a  reflexive 

■object. 
Ffor  to  aport  hym  a  space,  &  speike  with  tho  kynges. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7909. 

I  shall  sport  myself  with  their  passions  above  measure. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  3. 

St.  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  loves  of  youth. 

Drydm,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  vi.  9. 

3.  To  display  sportively  or  with  ostentation; 
show  off;  show;  exhibit. 
By-and-by,  Captain  Brown  iported  a  bit  of  literature. 

Mrs.  OaskeU,  Cranford,  i. 


Sporran  of  the  modem 
form. 


A  man  .  . 
none  to  give. 

4.  To  spend  in  display 
368 


must  sport  an  opinion  when  he  really  had 
J.  B.  Newman. 


[Australia.] 
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I  took  him  for  a  flash  overseer  sporHng  his  salary,  and  I 
was  as  thick  as  you  like  with  him. 

H.  Eingaey,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xxxi. 

5.  To  cause  to  sport,  or  vary  from  the  normal 
type.  Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  258. — 
To  sport  Offt,  to  utter  sportively ;  throw  off  with  easy 
and  playful  oopiousness. 

He  thus  sports  of  a  dozen  epigrams.  Addison. 

To  sport  one's  oak.    See  oa*.— To  sport  one's  door. 

Same  as  to  sport  one's  oak. 

Stop  that,  till  I  see  whether  the  door  is  sported. 

Kivgeley,  Alton  Locke,  xiii. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  divert  one's  self;  play; 
frolic;  take  part  in  games  or  other  pastmies; 
specifically,  to  practise  field-sports. 
If  you  come  to  another  mans  house 
To  sport  and  to  playe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  229. 

3.  To  jest;  speak  or  act  jestingly;  trifle. 

He  was  careful!  lest  his  tongue  should  any  way  digresse 
from  truth,  euen  when  he  most  sported. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  294. 

3.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  to  become  a  sport ;  pro- 
duce a  sport;  vary  from  normal  structure  in 
a  singular  spontaneous  manner,  as  an  animal 
or  a  plant.  See  sport,  n.,  8. 
sport  (sport),  n.  [<  ME.  sport,  spoort,  sporte; 
by  apheresis  from  disport.li  1.  Amusement; 
enjoyment;  entertainment;  diversion;  fun. 

Whan  they  had  take  hyr  sporte  in  halle, 
The  kyng  to  connselle  gan  hyr  calle. 
Ipomydan  (Weber's  Metr.  Romances,  II.  303),  1.  601. 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  UL  4.  206. 

2.  A  mode  of  amusement;  a  playful  act  or 
proceeding;  apastime;  amerrymaMng;  aplay, 
game,  or  other  form  of  diversion. 

What  man  that  I  wrastele  with,  .  .  . 
I  3eve  him  suche  a  trepett,  he  xal  evyr  more  ly  stille,  ffor 
deth  kan  no  spovte. 

Comerttry  Plays  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  185. 
Devote  old  age 
To  sports  which  only  childhood  could  excuse. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  638. 
SpeciflcaUy— (o)  A  dramatic  or  spectacular  performance. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort. 
Who  Fyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene  and  enter'd  in  a  Brake. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 14. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  May  sports  in 
vogue  were,  besides  a  contest  of  archery,  four  pageants, 
—the  Eingham,  or  election  of  a  lord  and  Lady  of  the 
May,  otherwise  called  Summer  King  and  Queen,  the  Mor- 
ris Dance,  the  Hobby  Horse,  and  the  '*Kobin  Hood." 

Chad's  BaUade,  V.,  Int.,  p.  xxvii. 
(b)  Any  out-of-door  pastime,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  rar 
cing,  or  the  various  forms  of  athletic  contests. 

Horse  and  chariots  let  us  have. 
And  to  our  sport.  Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  iloman  hunting.         S?uik.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  2. 19. 

3.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest;  mere  pleasantry. 

In  a  merry  sport 
....  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  fiesh.       SMk.,  M.  of  V.,  L  3. 146. 
Earnest  wed  with  sport.       Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  Epil. 
4t.   Amorous  dallying;   wantonness.     Shak, 
Othello,  ii.  1.  230. —  5.  A  plaything;  a  toy. 
Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 
To  fiitting  leaves,  the  sport  at  every  wind. 
Lest  they  disperse  in  air  our  empty  fate. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  vi.  117. 

6.  A  subject  of  amusement,  mirth,  or  derision ; 
especially,  a  mock ;  a  laughing-stock. 

Of  slouth,  there  is  no  man  ashamed,  but  we  take  it  as  for 
a  laughynge  matter  and  a  ^forte. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  102. 

They  made  a  sport  of  his  prophets.  1  Esd.  i.  51. 

7.  Play;  idle  jingle. 

An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  ^ort  of  words 
upon  the  stage  even  in  the  comedy  of  our  days  would 
meet  with  small  applause. 

W.  Broome,  Notes  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  ix.  432. 

8.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  an  animal  or  a  plant,  or 
any  part  of  one,  that  varies  suddenly  or  singu- 
larly from  the  normal  type  of  structure,  and  is 
usually  of  transient  character,  or  not  perpetu- 
ated. A  sport  is  generally  an  individual  variation  of  ap- 
parently spontaneous  origin.  The  difference  from  the  nor- 
mal type  is  usually  slight,  hut  may  be  quite  marked ;  in 
either  case  ita  tendency  is  to  disappear  with  the  indi- 
vidual in  which  it  arises,  though  some  sports  repeat  them- 
selves, or  may  be  preserved  by  careful  selection.  If  per- 
petuated, it  becomes  a  strain,  breed,  or  variety.  Sports  are 
observed  chiefiy  among  domesticated  animals  and  culti- 
vated plants.  Many  ol  the  beautiful  or  curious  hothouse- 
flowers  are  mere  sports,  that  are  produced  by  high  culti- 
vation crossing,  or  accident,  and  some  valued  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  have  arisen  in  like  manner.  Monstrous 
characters  are  sometimes  acquired,  but  mere  monstrosities 
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or  malformations  are  not  usually  called  sports.    Compare 
spontaneity,  2  (a),  and  freak  qf  nature  (under /r«oi2). 
9.  A  sporting  man ;  one  who  is  interested  in 
open-air  sports ;  hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  betting 
man;  a  gambler;  a  blackleg.     [Colloq.] 

"  The  sports,"  by  which  is  meant  those  who  like  fast 
living.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIIL  228. 

In  sport,  in  jest;  in  play;  jesting. — To  make  sport  of 
or  (formerly)  at,  to  laugh  at ;  mock  at ;  deride. 

It  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  58. 

=Syn.  1.  Recreation,  hilarity,  merrhnent,  mirth,  jollity, 
gamboling.— 2.  Frolic,  prank. 

sportability  (spor-ta-bU'j-ti),  n.  [<  sportable  + 

■dty  (see  -hiliiy).']  Prolicsbmeness ;  plajflEulness. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  82.    [Rare.] 
sportable  (sp6r'ta-bl),  a.     [<  sport  +  -able.] 

Mirthful;  playful;' frolicsome.  /Sterae,  Tristram 

Shandy,  ix.  6.     [Rare.] 
sportalt  (spor'tal),  a.     [<  sport  +  -aJ.]    Of  or 

pertainingto  sports ;  used  in  sports :  as,  "sportal 

arms,"  Dryden.     [Rare.] 
sportancet  (spor'tans),  n.     [<  sport  +  -anee."] 

Sporting;  merrymaking.     Peele,  Arraignment 

of  Paris,  i.  3. 
sporter  (spor'tfer),  n.    [<  sport  +  -eri.]    One 

who  or  that  which  sports,  in  any  sense  of  the 

verb.     Goldsmith. 
sportful  (sport'ful),  a.     [<  sport  +  -ful.']     1. 

Frolicsome;  playful;  mirthful;  merry. 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd. 

Mttton,  P.  L.,  iv.  396. 
2t.  Amorous;  wanton. 

Let  Eate  be  chaste  and  Dian  sportfuX. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  263. 

3.  Tending  to  or  causing  mirth;  amusing;  gay; 
also,  designed  for  amusement  only;  jesting; 
not  serious. 

Though 't  be  a  sportful  combat. 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L  3.  335. 

sportfully  (sp6rt'fid-i),  adm.  In  a  sportful  man- 
ner; playfuUy;  sportively;  in  jest.  Sir  P. 
Sidney,  Aicadia,  ih. 

sportfnlness  (sport'ful-nes),  m.  The  state  of 
being  sportful.  Domne,  Letters,  To  Sir  Henry 
Goodyere,  xxvii. 

sporting  (spor'ting),  m.    [Verbal  n.  of  sport,  v.] 

1.  A  sport;  a  game;  speciflcally,  participation 
in  horse-racing,  sports  of  the  field,  etc. ;  sports 
collectively,  with  all  the  interests  involved  in 
them. 

When  that  these  pleasant  sportings  quite  were  done, 

The  marquess  a  messenger  sent 
For  his  young  daughter  and  his  pretty  smiling  son. 

Patient  Grissel  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  211). 

2.  In  zoM.  and  bot.,  spontaneous  origination  of 
new  and  singular  characters;  the  appearance 
of  a  sport,  or  the  assumption  of  that  character 
by  an  individual  animal  or  plant.  See  sport, 
V.  i.,  3,  and  n.,  8. 

sporting  (spor'ting),  p.  a.  1.  Engaging  or 
concerned  m  sport  or  diversion ;  specifically, 
interested  in  or  practising  field-sports:  as,  a 
sporting  man.    See  ^ort,  n.,  9. 

The  most  famous  sporting  man  of  his  time  was  Tregon- 
well  Frampton,  Esq.,  of  Moreton,  Dorsetshire, "  The  Father 
of  the  Turf,"  who  was  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  running 
horses  at  Newmarket. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  306. 

2.  In  bot.  and  zool.,  assuming  the  character  of 
a  sport.  See  ^ort,  n.,  8.  Darwin,  Var.  of  Ani- 
mals and  Plants,  p.  413 Sporting  rifle.  Seeriflez. 

sporting-book  (spor'ting-buk),  n.  A  book  in 
which  bets,  etc.,  are  recorded. 

spoirting-house  (spor'ting-hous),  n.  A  house 
frequented  by  sportsmen,  betting  men,  gam- 
blers, and  the  like. 

sportingly  (spor'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  sportive 
manner;  sportively;  in  jest.  Sammond,WoTka, 

1.  193. 

sportive  (spor'tiv),  a.  [<  sport  +  -we.]  1. 
fciclined  toward  sport;  fond  of  sport  or  amuse- 
ment; frolicsome;  playful. 

Is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court? 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iiL  2. 109. 

2.  Connected  with  amusement  or  sports;  char- 
acterized by  sport,  mirth,  or  pleasantry. 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  2.  68. 

As  from  the  sportive  Field  she  goes. 
His  down-cast  Eye  reveals  his  inward  Woes. 

Priiyr,  Henry  and  Emma. 
3t.  Amorous;  wanton. 

Why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxi. 


sportive 

4.  In  hot.  and  gool.,  tending  to  vary  from  the 
normal  type.  See  sport,  n.,  8.  Darwin,  Var.  of 
Animals  and  Plants,  p.  407.=syn.  1.  Jocose,  jocu- 
lar, facetious,  gamesome,  prankish. 

sportively  (spor'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  sportive  or 
playful  manner.  Drayton,  Duke  of  Suffolk  to 
the  French  Queen. 

iSportiveness  (spor'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  sportive ;  disposition  to  mirth;  playful- 
ness; mirth;  gaiety;  frolicsomeness :  as,  the 
sportiveness  of  one's  humor.  I.  Walton,  Com- 
plete Angler. 

sportless  (sport'les),  a.  [<  sport  +  -less.'] 
Without  sport  or  mirth;  joyless.  P.  Fletcher, 
Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii.  1. 

sportlihg  (sport'ling),  n.     [<  sport  +  -Ung'^.'] 

1 .  A  light  or  playful  sport;  a  frolic. 

The  shepherd's  boys  with  hundred  sporBings  light 
Gave  wings  unto  the  time's  too  speedy  haste. 

BrOain's  Ida,  i.  1.    (Mason's  Supp.  to  Johnson.) 

2.  A  playful  little  creature. 

When  again  the  lambkins  play. 
Pretty  sportlings !  full  of  May. 

A.  Philips,  Ode  to  Miss  Carteret. 

[Rare  in  hoth  uses.] 
sportsmanCsports'man),  91.;  -pLsportsmeni-Tixen). 
[<  sporfs,  poss.  of  sport,  +  man.]  1.  A  man 
who  sports  ;  specifically,  a  man  who  practises 
field-sports,  especially  hunting  or  fishing,  usu- 
ally for  pleasure  and  in  a  legitimate  manner. 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 
In  russet  jaclset ;  —  lynx-like  is  his  aim ; 
Full  grows  his  bag.  Byron,  Bon  Juan,  xiii.  76. 

2.  One  who  bets  or  is  otherwise  interested  in 
field-sports,  especially  racing;  a  sporting  man. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  called  a  gentleman  sportsman— 
also  to  have  a  chance  of  drawing  a  favourite  horse. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  8. 

sportsmanlike  (sports' man -lik),  a.  Having 
the  characteristics  of  sportsmen;  fond  of  field- 
sports;  also,  eharaoteristio  of  or  befitting  a 
sportsman;  hence,  legitimate  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  sportsman. 

sportsmanly  (sports'man-li),  a.  [<  sportsman 
+  -ly^.]    Same  as  sportsmanlike. 

sportsmanship  (sports'man-sMp),  n.  [<  sports- 
man +  -ship.]  Tte  practice  or  art  of  sports- 
men ;  skill  in  field-sports. 

sportS'WOman  (sports'wiim'''an),  n. ;  pi.  sports- 
women (-wim"en).  A  woman  who  engages  in 
or  is  interested  in  field-sports.     [Rare.] 

sportularyt  (spor'tu-lf-ri),  a.  [<  sportule  + 
-ary.]  Subsisting  on  alms  or  charitable  con- 
tributions. Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
iii.  7. 

sportlllet  (spor'tul),  n.  [<  L.  sportula,  a  little 
basket,  esp.  one"  in  which  food  or  money  was 
given  to  a  great  man's  clients,  a  present,  dim. 
of  sporta,  a  plaited  basket.]  An  alms ;  a  dole ; 
a  gift  or  contribution. 

The  bishops  who  consecrated  the  ground  had  a  spill  or 
sportule  from  the  credulous  laity.  Ayliffe,  Farergon. 

sppnilar  (spor'6-15,r),  a.  [<  sporule  +  -a/r^.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  sporule ;  pertaining 
to  a  sporule;  sporoid;  sporuloid;  also,  swarm- 
ing like  a  mass  of  spores. 

sporulate  (spor'g-lat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spom^ 
fated,  ppr.  sporulating.  [<  sporule  +  -ate^.] 
I.  intrans.  To  form  spores. 

II.    trams.  To  convert  into  spores.    Encyc. 
Brit.,  XIX.  854. 

sporulation  (spor-^-la'shon),  n.  [<  sporulate 
+  -don.]  Formation  of  or  conversion  into 
spores  or  sporules ;  sporation. 

sporule  (spor'ol), ».  [<  NL.  sporula,  dim.  of 
spora,  spore :  see  spor^.]  A  spore ;  sometimes, 
a  small  spore. 

sporuliferous  (spor-§-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  spo- 
rula +  L.  ferre  =  E.  hedr^.]  In  hot.,  bearing 
sporules. 

sporuloid  (spor'9-loid),  a.  [<  sporule  +  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  sporule;  sporular. 

sposh  (sposh),  n.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  splosh  for 
splash,  like  sputter  for  splutter.  The  resem- 
blance to  slosh,  slush,  is  merely  accidental.] 
Slush,  or  something  resembling  it;  splosh. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

sposhy  (sposh'i),  a.  [<sposfe+ -^1.]  Soft  and 
watery;  sploshy.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

There  's  a  sight  0'  difference  between  good  upland  fruit 
and  the  sposhy  apples  that  grows  in  wet  ground. 

5.  0.  Jew0tt,  A  Country  Doctor,  p.  22. 

spot  (spot),  n.  [<  ME.  spot,  spotte  =  OFlem. 
spotte,  a  spot;  of.  D.  spat,  a  speck  (see  spaf^), 
Dan.  spxtte,  a  spot ;  these  forms  are  appar.  con- 
nected with  leel.  spotti,  Spottr,  Sw.  spott,  spit- 
tle, and  so  with  E.  spit^;  but  ME.  spot  maybe 
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in  part  a  var.  of  splot,  <  AS.  splot,  a  spot:  see 
splot.  The  D.  spot  =  OHG.  MHG.  spot,  G.  spott 
=  Icel.  Sw.  spott,  Dan.  spot,  mockery,  derision, 
is  not  related.]  1.  A  stain  made  by  foreign 
matter;  a  blot;  a  speck. 

Thi  best  cote,  Haukyn, 
Hath  many  moles  and  spottes,  it  moste  ben  ywasshe. 

Piers  PUmrnan  (B),  xiii.  316. 

Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say !    Shak. ,  Macbeth,  v.  1.  39. 

2.  A  blemish;  a  flaw;  a  fault;  especially,  a 
stain  upon  moral  purity. 

Alsuo  is  the  spot  of  lecherie  more  uouler  and  more  peri- 
lous ine  clerkes  and  ine  prelas  thanne  ine  leawede  uolke. 
Ayenkte  of  Inwyt  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  237. 

Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  st.  46. 

3.  A  bit  of  surface  differing  in  some  way  from 
the  rest,  as  m  color,  material,  or  finish ;  a  dot ; 
a  small  mark.  Specifically— (at)  A  patch;  a  beauty- 
spot. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  my  Lady  Castlemaine ;  for  the  mourn- 
ing forcing  all  the  ladies  to  go  in  black,  with  their  hair 
plain  and  without  spots,  I  find  her  to  be  a  much  more  or- 
dinary woman  than  ever  I  durst  have  thought  she  was. 
Pepys,  Diary,  April,  21, 1666. 

(6)  A  pustule  or  other  eruptive  mai'k,  as  in  a  rash,  (c)  One 
of  the  pips  on  a  playing-card ;  hence,  in  composition  with 
a  numeral,  the  card  having  pips  to  the  number  expressed  : 
as,  to  play  a  ten-spot,  (d)  One  of  two  marked  points  on 
a  billiard-table,  on  which  bsJls  are  placed,  or  from  which 
they  are  to  be  played,  (e)  A  dark  place  on  the  disk  or 
face  of  the  sun  or  of  a  planet.  See  mn-^ot.  (/)  In  mol., 
a  color-mark  of  rounded  or  indeterminate  form,  hut  not 
very  long  for  its  width,  and  thus  not  forming  a  streak 
or  stripe ;  a  blotch ;  a  macula :  usually  said  of  markings 
larger  than  those  called  dots  or  points.  An  eyed  spot  forms 
an  ocellus  (which  see). 

4.  A  small  extent  of  space ;  a  particular  local- 
ity ;  a  place ;  a  site. —  5.  A  piece ;  a  bit ;  hence, 
something  very  minute ;  a  particle ;  an  atom. 

This  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain. 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  17. 

6.  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  having  a  spot 
on  the  head  above  the  beak. — 7.  (a)  A  scisenoid 
fish,  lAostomus  xanthurus  (ohliquus),  also  called 
goody,  lafayette,  oldwife,  and  pig-fish.  See  cut 
under  lafayette.  (&)  The  southern  redfish  or 
drum,  Scisenops  ocellatus.  See  cut  under  redfish. 
— 8.  A  small  fishing-ground.— Acoustic  spot.  See 
mamla  aeugtica,  under  macirfa.— Black-BPOt.  See  ilacTc. 
— Blindspot.  See Uindi.— Compound ocellated spot. 
See  conijiouiuii.— Confluent,  discal,  distinct,  ermine 
spots.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Crescent  spot,  in 
entffm.,  a  butterfly  of  the  genus  Mditasa  and  some  related 
forms,  having  crescentic  white  spots  on  the  edges  of  the 
wings. — IQnbryonal  spot.  Same  a^germinalspot. — Eyed 
spot,  an  ocellus.— Geminate,  germinal,  obliterate 
spot.  See  the  adjectives.- On  the  spot,  (a)  Without 
change  of  place ;  before  moving ;  at  once ;  immediately. 

TreasuryDepartment,  Jan.  29, 1861.  .  .  .  If  any  one  at- 
tempts to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  John  A.  Dix  (Memoirs,  by  Morgan  Dix,  I.  370). 

(6)  At  the  precise  place  and  time ;  at  the  place  and  time  at 
which  something  specified  occurred :  as,  a  picture  of  a  skir- 
•mish  made  on  the  spot.- Orbicular  spot.  See  orMcular, 
71.- Receptive,  reniform,  sagittate  spot.  See  the 
adjectives. —  Sleve-llke  spot.  See  macula  eribrosa,  under 
mocwia.- Solar  spots.     See  sun-spot. — Sonunering's 
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6.  To  note  or  recognize  by  some  peculiarity  j 
catch  with  the  eye;  detect;  come  upon;  find 
out.     [Slang.] 

The  Widow  Leech .  .  .  rang  three  times  with  long  inter- 
vals,—but  aU  in  vain :  the  inside  Widow  having  spotted  the 
outside  one  through  the  blinds. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  xxi. 

7.  In  horse-radng,  to  indicate,  give  a  hint  as 
to,  or  name :  as,  to  spot  the  winner  of  a  future 
race. —  8.  To  place  upon  a  spot;  specifically,  in 
billiards,  to  place  (a  ball)  on  one  of  the  spots 
or  marks  on  the  table.— To  spot  timber,  to  out  or 
chip  it,  in  preparation  for  hewing. 

II.  intrams.  1.  To  make  a  spot;  cause  a  stain, 
discoloration,  or  shadow. —  2.  To  be  subject  to 
spots;  be  easUy  spotted:  as,  a  fabric  that  spots 
when  exposed  to  damp. 

spot-ball  (spot'bai),  n.  In  Ulliards:  (a)  The 
ball  which  belongs  on  the  spot.  (6)  That  one 
of  the  two  white  balls  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  black  spot;  the  "black"  ball. 

spot-lens  (spot'lenz),  n.  In  microscopy,  a  plano- 
convex lens  used  in  the  place  of  an  ordinary 
condenser.  It  has  a  central  stop  on  the  plane  side 
toward  the  object,  and  since  the  rays  which  pass  through 
the  annular  portion  converge  too  strongly  to  enter  the 
objective,  the  transparent  or  translucent  object  under  ex- 
amination appears  to  be  self-luminous  surrounded  by  » 
dsrk  bSiCkfiTTouDd. 

spotless  (spot'les),  a.  [<  ME.  spotles,  <  spot  + 
-less.]  1.  Freefoomspots,  foul  matter,  or  dis- 
coloration. 

Of  spottez  perlez  tha(y]  beren  the  creste. 

AUiteraMve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  865. 


This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 
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spot,  the  macula  lutea,  or  yellow  spot  of  the  eye. — Spot 
of  Wagner.  See  nucleolus,  1.— To  knock  spots  out  of. 
See  fcreocft.— Yellow  spot  of  the  eye.  See  mmnHa  lutea, 
under  macula. 

spot  (spot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spotted,  ppr.  spot- 
ting. [<  ME.  spotten  (=  OFlem.  spotten) ;  <  s^ot, 
n.  Cf.  spaH^,  spatter.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  a 
spot  on ;  blot ;  stain ;  discolor  or  defile  in  a  spot 
or  spots. 

He  that  meddleth  with  pitch  is  like  to  be  spotted  with 
it.  Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

With  rust  his  armor  bright  was  spotted  o'er. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  84. 

2.  To  mar  the  perfection  or  moral  purity  of; 
blemish;  tarnish;  sully. 

Spotted  with  the  stain  of  unlawful  or  indirect  procure- 
ment Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  79. 

3.  To  mark  or  cover  with  spots ;  mark  in  spots ; 
dot. 

A  handkerchief 
Spotted  with  strawberries. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  436. 

The  surface  of  the  water  was  spotted  with  rings  where 

the  trout  were  rising.  Fronde,  Sketches,  p.  76. 

Specifically — 4t.  To  put  a  patch  or  patches  on 
(the  face)  by  way  of  ornament. 
Faces  spoUxd  after  the  Whiggish  manner. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  81. 

5.  To  mark  as  with  a  spot;  especially,  to  note 
as  of  suspicious  or  doubtful  character.  Tufis 
Glossary  of  Thieved  Jargon  (1798).  [Thieves' 
slang.]  ^ 

At  length  he  became  spatted.    The  police  got  to  know 
him,  andhe  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  484. 


2.  Free  from  blemish,  fault,  or  reproach ;  im- 
maculate; pure. 

My  true  service  .  .  . 
May  so  approve  my  spotless  loyalty. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

3.  Guiltless;  innocent:  followed  by  0/.  [Bare.] 

You  fight  for  her,  as  spotless  of  these  mischiefs 
As  Heaven  is  of  our  sins,  or  truth  of  errors. 

Bemi.  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  5. 
=Syn.  Unspotted,  blameless,  unblemished,  irreproach- 
able, untainted,  untarnished. 

spotlessly  (spot'les-li),  adv.  In  a  spotless  man- 
ner:  without  spot,  stain,  or  blemish. 

spotlessness  (spot'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spotless;  freedom  from  spot, 
stain,  or  blemish.    Donne,  Devotions. 

spotneck  (spot'nek),  n.  The  Hudsonian  cur- 
lew, Numenius  hudsonicus.    [Local,  New  Eng.] 

Spotnimp  (spot 'rump),  n.  The  Hudsonian 
godwit,  Limosa  hsemastica.  Also  whiterump. 
G.  Trumbull.     [Massachusetts.] 

spot-stitch  (spot'stich),  n.  In  croehet^orlc,  a 
stitch  by  means  of  which  raised  rounded  figures 
are  produced  at  equal  intervals,  forming  a  kind 
of  pattern. 

spotted  (spot'ed),  j).  a.  [<  ME.  spotted;  <  spot 
+  -ed^.]  1.  Marked  with  a  spot  or  spots; 
dotted  or  sprinkled  with  spots :  as,  the  spotted 
leopard. —  2.  Distributed  in  separate  places  or 
spots:  said  of  a  mineral  vein  when  the  ore 
which  it  carries  is  very  irregularly  distributed 
through  the  workings — Black  and  spotted  heath- 
COCkt,  the  Canada  grouse.- Dus^  and  spotted  duck. 
See  dKc/A- Spotted  adder.  See  Oligodontidse.—Svottei 
alder,  the  wych-hazel.— Spotted  axis.  See  <rai«2, 1.— 
Spotted  cat,  any  one  of  the  larger  felines  which  is  spotted 
(not  striped  as  the  tiger,  nor  plain  as  the  lion).  See  cuts 
under  chetah,  jaguar,  leopaird,  ocelot,  ounce,  panther,  and 
servoZ.- Spottedcomfirey.  See  PuJmoMartoi.— Spotted 
cowbane,  eyebright,  fever.  See  the  nouns.— Spotted 
deer.  Same  as  oxis^,  1.—  Spotted  grouse,  the  Canada 
grouse,  or  spruce-partridge.  See  out  under  Canace.— Spot- 
ted gum.  See  gum%  8.—  Spotted  hemlock.  Same  as 
hemlock,  1.— Spotted  Iceland  folcon.  See  Iceland  fat- 
can,,  \mAei  falcon.— Spotted  kidney,  the  condition  of  the 
kidney  in  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis. — Spotted 
knotweed,  mackerel,  medic.  See  the  nouns.- Spotted 
lace,  an  openwork  material,  generaUy  made  of  cotton, 
somewhat  resembling  a  lace  r^seau  with  small  spots  at 
equal  intervals.— Spotted  metal.  See  organ-metal,  un- 
der meM.— Spotted  net.  Same  as  spotted  iace.- Spot- 
tedrailiSkitty.water-lien.  See  TOt{4.— Spotted  sand- 
piper. See  sanSiBper.-Spotted  schists.   ~        "   ' 


Spotted  Yellow  Warbler  {Dendraca  maculosa). 


spotted 

Spotted  seal,  a  leopard-seal. — Spotted  alirlke,  spuzge, 
tortoise,  wlntergieen,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Spotted 
tringa.  Same  &B  spotted  mndpimr.— Spotted  yellow 
warDler,  the  magnolia  warbler,  Dendraeca  inaemosa,  the 
male  of  which  is  much  spotted.  The  adult  male  is  rich- 
yellow  below,  with  white  crissum,  heavily  streaked  with 
black ;  the  rump  is  bright-yellow,  the  back  nearly  black, 
the  crown  clear  ash ;  there  is  a  white  oircumocular  and 
postocular  stripe,  and  the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  are 
marked  with  conspicuous  white  spots.  This  bird  is  6 
inches  long  and  7^  in  extent  of  wings ;  it  inhabits  eastern 
North  America,  abounds  in  woodland,  breeds  from  New 
England  northward,  builds  a  small  neat  nest  in  low  coni- 
fers, and  lays  4  or  6  white  eggs  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 
Also  called  black-and-yellow  wwrbler.  See  cut  on  preced- 
ing page. 

spotted-bass  (spot'ed-bas),  n.  Same  as  drurn^, 
11  (c). 

spottedness  (spot'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  spotted. 

spotted-tree  (spot'ed-tre),  «.  A  small  Austra- 
uan  tree,  Flindersia  Strzeleckiana  (F.  maculosa), 
remarkably  spotted  from  the  f alUng  off  of  the 
outer  bark  in  patches. 

spotter  (spot'fer),  n.  [<  spot  +  -erl.]  One  who 
or  that  which  spots;  specifically,  one  who  is 
employed  to  shadow  suspicious  or  suspected 
persons;  a  detective.     [Slang.] 

A  conductor  .  .  .  had  a  private  detective  arrested  for 
following  him  about,  and  the  spotter  was  fined  ten  dollars 
by  a  magistrate.  The  AmeHcarij  VI.  333. 

spottiness  (spot'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  spotty. 

spotting  (spot'ing),  n.  In  iot.,  same  as  necro- 
sis, 2. 

spotty  (spot'i),  a.  [<  MB.  «po%,  spoiW;  <  spo* 
4- -^1.]  1.  Pull  of  spots;  marked  with  spots ; 
spotted. 

Thou  ne  sselt  nagt  maky  none  sacreflce  to  God  of  oxe, 
ne  of  ssep,  thet  by  Ibe]  spotty. 

AymbUe  oflmnyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  192. 

To  descry  new  lands, 
Kivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  291. 

2.  Occurring  in  spots  or  irregularly :  as,  hops 
are  said  to  run  spotty  when  the  crops  are  un- 
equal. SalliweU. — 3.  Patchy;  lacking  har- 
mony of  parts ;  without  unity. 

spoungef ,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sponge. 

spousagef  (spou'zaj),  n.  [<  spouse  +  -age.2 
Espousal;  marriage. 

The  manne  shall  geue  vnto  the  womanne  a  ring,  and 
other  tokens  of  spousage. 

Marriage  Service,  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.,  1649. 

spousal  (spou'zal),  a.  and  n.  [In  E.  first  as  a 
noun,  <  Me.  spousail,  spottsaile,  spousaille,  spo- 
sail,  espousaile,  <  OF.  espousailles,  <  L.  sponsa- 
Ua,  betrothal,  neut.  pi.  of  sponsaUs,  pertaining 
to  betrothal,  s  sponsus,  a  betrothal:  see  spouse, 
espousal.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  marriage  or 
espousal;  nuptial;  bridal;  connubial. 

Now  the  Rabbi,  receiving  a  Bing  of  pure  gold,  .  .  .  puts 
it  on  the  brides  finger,  and  with  a  loud  voice  pronounoeth 
the  spousail  letters.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  214. 

The  well-wrought,  lovely  spousal  ring. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  m.  203. 

II.  n.  Marriage;  nuptials;  espousal:  often 
used  in  the  plural. 

Boweth  your  nekke  under  that  blisful  yok 
Of  soveraynetee,  nought  of  servyse. 
Which  tluit  men  clepeth  spousaH  or  wedlok. 

Cltaueer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  69. 

By  our  spousals  and  marriage  begun,  .  .  . 
Kue  on  this  realm,  whose  ruin  is  at  hand. 

"- -y,  iEneid,  Iv.  407. 


spouse  (spouz),  n.  [<  MB.  spouse,  spowse,  spuse, 
spus  =  Icel.  spiisa,  pusa,  pusi,  <  OP.  espos, 
spous,  F.  4poua:,  m.,  OP.  espouse,  espuse,  P. 
^ouse,  t.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  esposo,  m.,  esposa,  f.,  = 
It.  sposo,  m.,  sposa,  f.,  <  L.  sponsus,  m.,  sponsa, 
f.,  one  betrothed,  a  bridegroom,  a  bride  (cf. 
sponsus,  a  betrothal),  prop.  masc.  and  fern.  pp. 
of  spondere,  promise :  see  spojwor.]  A  married 
person,  husband  or  wife ;  either  one  of  a  mar- 
ried pair. 

The  aoule  is  widewe  thet  haueth  vorloren  hire  spm,  thet 
is  .  .  .  Crist.  Ancven  Siwle,  p.  10. 

For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring. 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  219. 

spouset  (spouz),  V.  t.  [<  MB.  spousen,  spowsen, 
spusen,  <  OP.  espou^er,  F.  4pouser  =  Pr.  espozar 
=  Pg.  esposar  =  It.  sposare,  <  LL.  sponsare,  be- 
.  troth,  espouse :  see  spouse,  n.,  and  cf .  espouse, 
v.]  1.  To  take  for  a  husband  or  a  wife ;  wed; 
espouse. 

Ye  ryde  as  coy  and  stille  as  doth  a  mayde 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord. 

Cltaueer,  Prol.  to  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  3. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  216. 
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2.  To  give  in  marriage. 

Kyng  William  of  Scotland  did  his  doubter  spome 
To  the  erle  of  Eoloyn.  Sob.  of  Qloucester,  p.  210. 

spouse-breacht  (spouz'brech), ».  [<  ME.  spous- 
breche,  spousehriche,  spusbrucTie ;  <  spouse  + 
breach.']    Adultery. 

But  oonis  he  saued  a  weddid  wijf 
In  spousebriche  that  hadde  doon  mys. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 

spousebede-l',  n.    See  spousehood. 
spousehoodt  (spouz'hud), «.     [<  ME.  spoushod, 
also  spousehede;  <  spouse  +  -hood.]    The  state 
of  wedlock;  matrimony. 

The  eldore  of  the  tuo  in  spomlwd  he  nome. 

Rob.  of  Qloucester,  p.  367. 

spouseless  (spouz'les),  a.     [<  spouse  +  -less.] 
Without  a  spouse ;  unmarried  or  widowed. 
The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  11. 

spousesst  (spou'zes),  n.  [<  ME.  spowsesse;  < 
spouse  +  -ess.]  A  bride  or  wife;  a  married 
woman. 

At  whiohe  marriage  was  no  persones  present  but  the 
spowse,  the  spowsesse,  the  duches  of  Bedforde  her  moder, 
yo  preest,  two  gentylwomen,  and  a  yong  man  to  helpe  the 
preest  synge.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1664. 

spousingf  (spou'zing),  re.  [<  ME.  spowsynge, 
spusing;  verbal  n.  of  spouse,  v.]  The  act  of 
marrying;  wedding;  espousal;  marriage. 

Xoke  to  thi  dougtren  that  noon  of  hem  be  lorn ;  .  .  . 
And  geue  hem  to  spowsynge  as  soone  as  the!  been  ablee. 
Babees  Booft(E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

spout  (spout),  V.  [<  MB.  spouten,  spowten  =  MD. 
spviyten,  D.  ^uiten,  spout,  =  %w.  sputa,  a  dial, 
var.  of  spruta,  squirt,  spout,  sprout,  etc.:  see 
sprout.  A  similar  loss  of  r  occurs  in  speak. 
Gt.  sputter.]  I.intrans.  1.  To  issue  with  force, 
as  a  liquid  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  from  a 
spout;  spurt:  as,  blood  spouts  from  an  artery. 
Like  a  raving  torrent,  struggling  amongst  the  broken 
rocks  and  lease  free  passages,  at  length  he  spouts  down 
from  a  wonderf nil  height  into  the  valley  below. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  73. 

2.  To  discharge  a  fluid  in  a  jet  or  continuous 
stream;   send  out  liquid  as  from  a  spout  or 
nozle ;  specifically,  to  blow,  as  a  whale. 
With  youre  mouthe  ye  vse  nowther  to  squyrt  nor  spowt. 

Babees  Boole  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  135. 

When  the  larger  Cetacea  come  up  to  breathe,  the  ex- 
pired vapor  suddenly  condenses  into  a  cloud ;  and,  if  ex- 
piration commences  before  the  spiracle  is  actually  at  the 
surface,  a  certain  quantity  of  spray  may  be  driven  up  aloug 
with  the  violent  current  of  the  expelled  air.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  appearance  termed  the  spouting  of  Whales.which 
does  not  arise,  as  it  is  commonly  said  to  do,  from  the 
straining  ofl  of  the  sea-water  swallowed  with  the  food,  and 
its  expulsion  by  the  nostrils.    Hvjxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  348. 

3.  To  speak  volubly  and  oratorically;  talk  or 
recite  in  a  declamatory  manner,  especially  in 
public;  speechify.     [CoUoq.] 

For  anything  of  the  acting,  spovUn^,  reciting  kind  I 
think  he  has  always  a  decided  taste. 

Jan^  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xiii. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  pour  out  in  a  jet  and  with 
some  force;  throw  out  as  through  a  spout  or 
pipe:  as,  an  elephant  spouts  water  from  his 
trunk.  . 

A  conduite  cold  into  it  bringe  aboute, 
Make  pipes  water  warme  inwarde  to  «povi£. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

Your  statue  spovUng  blood  in  many  pipes. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  2.  85. 

2.  To  cause  to  spurt  or  gush  out. 

From  the  dry  stones  he  can  water  spout. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  6. 

3.  To  utter  volubly  or  grandiloquently. 

Pray,  spout  some  French,  son. 

'     Beati.  and  FL,  Coxcomb,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  pawn ;  pledge.    See  spout,  n.,  2.    [Slang.] 
The  dons  are  going  to  spout  the  college  plate. 

2".  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  i. 

5.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  spout,  in  any 
sense :  as,  to  spout  a  roof ;  to  spout  a  tea-kettle. 

spout  (spout),  n.  [<  ME.  spoute,  spowte  =  MD. 
spuyte,  D.  spmt=  Sw.  spruta,  a  spout:  see  spout, 
v.,  and  cf .  sprout,  n.]  1 .  A  pipe,  tube,  or  trough 
through  which  a  liquid  is  poured,  and  which 
serves  to  guide  its  flow.  Similar  tubes,  etc.,  are 
used  for  finely  divided  solids,  as  grain.  The  spout  of  a 
small  vessel,  as  a  pitcher,  may  be  a  mere  fold  or  doubling 
of  the  rim,  or  may  be  a  piece  put  on  the  outside,  a  notch 
having  been  cut  in  the  rim  to  allow  the  liquid  to  pass,  or 
may  be  a  closed  tube,  as  in  a  tea-pot  or  aftaba.  See  cut 
under  mill. 

She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua. 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood.  Shak.,  J.  C,  u.  2.  77. 

The  walls  surmounting  their  roofes,  wrought  thorow 
with  potsheards  to  catch  and  strike  down  the  refreshing 
winds :  having  spoMts  of  the  same. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  116. 


sprackly 

2.  Aliftor shoot inapawnbroker's shop;  hence, 
vulgarly,  the  shop  itself. 

Pawnbrokers,  .  .  .  before  spoyis  were  adopted,  used  a 
hook  to  lift  the  articles  offered  in  pawn. 

if.  and  Q.,  7th  sen,  VII.  66. 

3.  A  continuous  stream  of  fliiid  matter  issuing, 
actually  or  seemingly,  from  a  pipe  or  nozle ;  a 
jet  or  column,  as  of  water. 

Before  this  grotto  is  a  long  poole  into  which  ran  divers 
spouts  of  water  from  leaden  escollop  basins. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  27, 1644. 
Speoifloally — (a)  A  waterspout. 

They  say  furthermore  that  in  certeyne  places  of  the  sea 
they  sawe  certeyne  stremes  of  water,  which  they  caule 
spouies,  f  aulynge  owt  of  the  ayer  into  the  sea. 

S.  Eden,  First  Books  on  America  (ed.  Arber),  p.  386- 
(6)  The  column  of  spray  or  vapor  emitted  from  the  spout- 
hole  of  a  whale  during  the  act  of  expiration,  resembling 
the  escape  of  steam  from  a  valve. 

4.  The  spout-hole  of  a  whale. —  5.  A  short  un- 
dergroundpassage  connecting  a  main  road  with 
an  air-head :  a  term  used  in  the  thick  coal-work- 
ings of  South  Staffordshire,  England up  the 

spout,  in  pawn.    See  def.  2.    [Slang.] 

His  pockets,  no  doubt, 
Being  tum'd  inside  out, 
That  his  mouchoir  and  gloves  may  be  put  up  the  spout. 
Barha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  16. 

spouter  (spou'tfer),  n.  [<  spout,  v.,  +  -er\]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  spouts,  (a)  Something  that 
sends  forth  a  jet  or  stream  of  fluid  matter. 

The  flowing-wells  of  the  Baku  district,  in  the  energy 
with  which  they  throw  out  the  oil  and  the  quantity  so  pro- 
jected, far  exceed  even  our  largest  American  spoitters. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXIIL  77, 
(b)  One  who  speaks  grandiloquently  or  oratorically ;  a  mere 
declaimer ;  a  speechifier.    [Colloq.] 

The  quoters  imitate  parrots  or  professed  spcfuters,  in  com- 
mitting words  only  to  memory,  purposely  for  the  sake  of 
ostentation.  V.  Enjox,  Winter  Evenings,  xxxii. 

2.  Anexperienced whaleman.  [Nautical slang.] 

The  srpoutxfr,  as  the  sailors  call  a  whaleman,  had  sent  up 
his  main  top-gallant  mast  and  set  the  sail,  and  made  sig- 
nal for  us  to  heave  to. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  36. 

spout-fish  (spout'fish),  «,  A  bivalve  mollusk 
which  squirts  water  through  its  siphons,  as  the 
common  clam,  razor-shell,  and  many  others. 

spout-hole  (spout'hol), ».  1.  An  orifloe  f  or  the 
discharge  of  a  liquid. — 2.  The  spiracle  or  blow- 
hole of  a  whale  or  other  cetacean.  The  number 
of  spout-holes  differs  in  different  species,  the  sperm-whales 
and  porpoises  having  one,  and  the  right  whales,  bowheads, 
finbacks,  sulphur-bottoms,  etc.,  two.  The  nostrils  of  the 
walrus  are  also  sometimes  called 
spout-holes. 

spoutless  (spout'les),  a.  [< 
spout  +  -less.]  Having  no 
spout,  as  a  pitcher.  Cowper, 
Task,  iv.  776. 

spout-shell  (spout'shel),  n.  A 
shell  of  the  family  Aporrhai- 
die,  as  Aporrhais  pes-pelecami, 
the  peliean's-foot.  See  also 
cut  under  Aporrhais. 

spowrgef.  A  Middle  English 
form  of  spurge^,  spurge^. 

spp.  An  abbreviation  of  spe- 
cies (plural). 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  -An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Sena- 
tus  Populusgue  Momamus,  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome. 

sprdch,  v.  and  n.    See  spraich. 

sprachle,  «.  i.    See  spraekle. 

sprack  (sprak),  a.  [Also  dial,  sprag;  <  ME. 
sprac,  <  Icel.  sprsekr,  also  sparhr,  sprightly,  = 
Norw.  sprsek  =  Sw.  dial,  sprak,  sprdg,  spraker, 
cheerful,  talkative,  noisy.  Cf.  spark^,  spry.] 
Sprightly;  lively;  brisk;  alert.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 
Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was. 
Evans.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory. 

Shah,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  1.  84. 

If  your  Boyal  Highness  had  seen  him  dreaming  and 
dozing  about  the  banks  of  Tully  Veolan  like  an  hypochon- 
driac person,  .  .  .  you  would  wonder  where  he  hath  sae 
suddenly  acquired  all  this  fine  sprack  festivity  and  jocu- 
larity. Scott,  Waverley,  xliii. 

spraekle  (sprak'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sprackled, 
ppr.  sprackling.  [Also  sprachle,  spraickU, 
sprauchle;  prob.  <  Icel.  spraukla,  sprokla,  mod. 
sprikla,  sprawl;  freq.  of  a  verb  represented  by 
Sw.  sparka  =  Dan.  sparlee,  kick.  Cf .  sprangle 
and  sprawl^.]  To  clamber;  get  on  with  diffi- 
culty.    [Scotch.] 

Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae, 
I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

Bums,  On  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer. 

spracklyt,  a.  [ME.  sprakliche,  <  Icel.  spreekligr, 
sprightly,  <  sprsekr,  sprightly:  see  sprack  and 
-lyK]  Same  as  sprack.  Piers  Plowman  (C), 
xxi.  10. 


Spout-shell  i^^or- 
rhais  fss-Jfelecant). 


spradde 

spraddet,  spradt.  Obsolete  forms  of  the  pret- 
erit and  past  participle  of  spread. 

spragi  (sprag),  n.  [<  Dan.  dial,  ^rag  =  Sw.  dial. 
spragg, spragge,&s^Ta.y,s^T\:g:  seesprayi.]  1. 
A  billet  of  wood.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Speciflcally 
—  2.  In  coal-mining :  (a)  A  short  billet  of  wood 
used  instead  of  a  brake  to  look  the  wheels  of  a 
oar.  (6)  A  short  wooden  prop  used  to  support 
the  coal  during  the  operation  of  holing  or  un- 
dercutting; a  punoh-prop.     [Eng.] 

spragi^  (sprag),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spragged,  ppr. 
spragging.  [<  sprafi,  w.]  To  prop  by  a  sprag; 
also,  to  stop,  as  a  carriage  on  a  steep  grade, 
by  putting  a  sprag  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 
[Prov.  Bug.] 

sprag2  (sprag),  n.  [Prob.  a  particular  use  of 
sprag'^  in  sense  of  '  sprout,'  i.  e.  '  young  one ' ; 
cf .  sprafi>,  sprot^,  a  small  fish,  similarly  derived 
from  sproU,  a  sprout.]  1.  A  young  salmon  of 
the  first  year;  a  smolt. — 2.  A  half -grown  cod. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

spragS  (sprag),  o.    A  dialectal  form  of  spradk. 

sprag-road  (sprag'rod),  n.  In  coaUmning,  a 
mine-road  having  such  a  steep  grade  that  sprags 
are  needed  to  control  the  descent  of  the  car. 
Perm.  Swrv.  Gloss. 

spraich  (spraoh), «;.«.  [Also  sprach, spreich;  prob. 
\  Sw.  sprdka  =  Dan.  sprage  =  Icel.  spraha, 
make  a  noise,  crackle,  burst:  see  ^a/rK^.']  To 
cry;_  shriek.  _  Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

spraich  (sprach),  n.  [Also  sprach,  spreich;  < 
spraich,  v.'i     1.  A  cry;  a  shriek. 

Anone  thay  herd  sere  Vocis  lamentabiU, 
Grete  walyng,  qahimpering,  and  spraenis  miBeTabill. 
Oavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  178. 

2.  A  pack;  amultitude:  as,  a  «praicfe  of  bairns. 

Jamieson.     [Scotch  in  both  uses.]  , 
spraickle  (spra'kl),  v.  i.     Same  as  spracJcle. 

[Scotch.] 
spraid  (sprad),  a.    [Also  sprayed;  a  reduced 

form  of  spreathed.']    Chapped  with  cold.    Hal- 

liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

It  was  mucli  worse  than  Jamaica  ginger  grated  into  a 
poor  sprayed  finger.    R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxi. 

sprain  (spran),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  espreindre,  press, 
wring,  <  L.  exprimere,  press  out,  <  ex,  out,  -t- 
premere,  press :  see  press^,  and  of.  express.']  If. 
To  press ;  push. 

Hee  sprainde  in  a  sprite  [sprit>  pole]  &  spradde  it  aboute. 
Alisaunder  ^  Mttcedoim  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1097. 

2.  To  overstrain,  as  the  muscles  or  ligaments 
of  a  joint  so  as. to  injure  them,  but  without 
luxation  or  dislocation. 

The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain. 

Oay,  Trivia,  i.  38. 

sprain  (spran),  n.  [<  sprain,  ».]  1.  A  violent 
straining  or  wrenching  of  the  soft  parts  sur- 
rounding a  joint,  without  dislocation.  The  ordi- 
nary consequence  of  a  sprain  is  to  produce  some  degree  of 
swelliog  and  inflammation  in  the  injured  part. 
2.  The  injury  caused  by  spraining;  a  sprained 
joint. 

spraint  (sprant),  ri.  [<  ME.  *spraynte,  prob.  < 
OP.  espreinte,  a  pressing  out,  straining,  F. 
^reinte,  <  espreindre,  press  out:  see  sprain.] 
The  dung  of  the  otter.  Kingsley,  Two  Years 
Ago^  xviii. 

sprainting  (spran'ting),  n.  [<  MB.  sproAjniyng; 
<  spraint  +  -ing'^.]    Same  as  spraint. 

spraith  (sprath),  n.    Same  as  spreagh. 

sprale  (spral),  v.   A  dialectal  variant  of  sprawP-. 

sprallt,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sprawU. 

sprang  (sprang).    A  preterit  of  spring. 

sprangle  (sprang'gl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spram- 

gled,  ppr.  sprangling.     [Appar.  a  nasalized  var. 

otspra^lcle^   To  sprawl;  straggle.    [Prov.  Eng. 

and  U.  S.] 

Over  its  fence  jangles  a  squash  vine  in  ungainly  joy. 

Comhai  Mag.,  May,  188a    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

When  on  the  back-stretch  his  legs  seemed  to  sprangle 

out  on  all  sides  at  once. 

Philadelphia  Times,  Aug.  16, 1883. 

sprangle  (sprang'gl),  n.  [<  sprangle,  v.]  The 
act  or  attitude  of  sprangling.  J.  Spalding,  Di- 
vine Theory  (1808).     [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  8.] 

sprat^  (sprat),  n.  [So.  also  spreat,  sprett,  sprit, 
sprot,  the  joint-leafed  rush;  another  form  and 
use  of  sprot^,  a  stump,  chip,  broken  branch :  see 
sproti,  and  cf .  sprat^,  re.]  1 .  A  name  of  various 
species  of  rushes,  as  Juncus  articulatiis,  etc. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] — 2.  pi.  Small  wood. 
Kennett;  Ualliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sprat^  (sprat),  n.  [A  dial,  var.,  now  the  reg. 
form,  of  sprain,  q.  v.]  1.  A  small  clupeoid 
fish  of  European  waters,  Clupea  (Sarengula) 
sprattilS.    At  one  time  the  sprat  was  thought  to  he  the 
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young  of  the  herring,  pilchard,  or  shad ;  but  it  can  be 
easily  distingnished  from  the  young  of  any  of  these  fishes 
by  the  sharply  notched  edge  of  the  abdomen.  Young 
sprats,  an  inch  or  two  long,  are  the  fishes  of  which  white- 


Sprat  {,Clufea  sprattus). 

bait  mainly  or  largely  consists  at  some  seasons.  The  sprat 
is  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  garaie  or  garvie^her- 
ring. 

'Sfoot,  ye  all  talk 

Like  a  company  of  sprat-ttd  mechanics. 

Smu.  and  PI.  Q),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  2. 

2.  A  name  of  other  fishes,  (a)  A  young  herring. 
(&)  The  sand-eel  or  -lance.  See  cut  under  Ammodytidx. 
[Prov.  Eng.  ]  (c)  A  kind  of  anchovy,  Stolephorus  compressus, 
about  six  inches  long,  of  a  very  pale  or  translucent  oliva- 
ceous color,  with  a  silveiy  lateral  band,  found  on  the  coasts 
of  California  and  Mexico.  It  closely  resembles  S.  efeiicositg- 
giimus  of  the  same  coasts,  but  is  larger  and  has  a  longer 
anal  fin.  (d)  Same  as  alfiana.— Fresh-water  sprat,  the 
bleak.  I.  Walton.  [Local,  Eng.] — London  sprat,  the 
true  sprat :  so  distinguished  from  the  sand-eel  or  -lance. 
sprat^  (sprat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spratted,  ppr. 
spratting.    [<  ^rat%  n.]    To  fish  for  sprats. 

They  will  be  afloat  here  and  there  in  the  wild  weather, 
spratting.    Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  27, 1886.    (Ewsye.  Diet.) 

sprat^  (sprat),  n.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use  of 
sprat^.]    A  small  coin.     [Slang.] 

Several  Lascars  were  charged  with  passing  spratj},  the 
slang  term  applied  to  spuiious  fourpenny  pieces,  six- 
pences, and  shillings.       Morning  Chronicle,  Dec.  2, 1867. 

sprat-barley  (sprat'bar'li),  n.    See  barley''-. 

sprat-borer  (8prat'bor"6r),  n.  A  loon,  as  the 
red-throated  diver,  Colymbus  (or  Urinator)  sep- 
tentrionaUs:  from  its  fondness  for  sprats. 

sprat-day  (sprat'da),  n.  The  ninth  day  of  No- 
vember: so  called  in  London  as  being  the  first 
day  of  the  sprat-selling  season.  Mayhew,  Lon- 
don Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  69. 

sprat-loon  (sprat'lon),  n.    Same  as  sprat-borer. 

sprat-mew  (sprat'mti),  n.  A  sea-gall  which 
catches  sprats;  the  kittiwake. 

spratter  (sprat'er),  n.  [<  sprat^,  v.,  +  -erl.] 
1.  One  who  fishes  for  sprats. — 2.  The  guille- 
mot.    [Prov.  Bng.] 

sprattle  (sprat'l),  v.  L;  pret.  and  pp.  sprattled, 
ppr.  sprattling.  [Also  sprattle;  <  Sw.  sprattla, 
sprawl,  =  Dan.  sprselle,  sprselde,  sprawl,  floun- 
der, toss  the  legs ;  of.  D.  spa/rtelen,  flutter,  leap, 
wrestle,  sparkle.  Cf.  spraekle,  sprawl^.]  To 
scramble.    Bums,  To  a  Louse.     [Scotch.] 

sprattle  (sprat'l),  n.  [<  sprattle,  v.]  A  scram- 
ble; a  struggle.  Scott,  Eedgauntlet,  ch.  xii. 
[Scotch.] 

sprauchle  (spra'ehl),  v.  i.    Same  as  spracJcle. 

sprault,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  sprawfl. 

sprawli  (sprftl),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sprall; 
<  ME.  sprawlen,  spraulen,  sprawelen,  spraullen, 
sprallen,  <  AS.  spredwUan  (a  rare  and  doubtful 
word,  cited  by  Zupitza  ("Studium  der  neueren 
Sprachen,"  July,  1886)  from  a  gloss) ;  perhaps 
akin  to  Icel.  sprauMa,  sprohla,  sprawl  jk  cf.  Sw. 
dial,  spralla,  sprala  =  Dan.  spreelle,  sprselde, 
sprawl,  flounder:   see  spraekle  and  sprattle.'] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  toss  the  limbs  about;  work 
the  arms  and  le^s  convulsively;  in  general,  to 
struggle  convulsively. 

He  drow  it  [a  fish]  in  to  the  drie  place,  and  it  higan  to 

^pravde  bifor  hise  feet.  Wyii-^,  Tohit  vi  4. 

He  spraidleth  lyke  a  yonge  padocke.    I  apravle-vitla.  my 

legges,  stmggell,  je  me  debate.  Palsgrave,  p.  729. 

Sprawl'st  thou  ?  take  that^  to  end  thy  agony.    [Stabs  him. 

Shaic.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  6.  39. 

Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xxii.  23. 

2.  To  work  one's  way  awkwardly  along  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  limbs ;  crawl  or  scramlue. 

I  haue  scene  it,  saith  Cambrensis,  experimented,  that  a 
toad,  being  incompassed  with  a  thong, .  . .  reculed  backe, 
as  though  it  had  beene  rapt  in  the  head ;  wherevpon  he 
began  to  sprall  to  the  other  side. 

SUmihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  iL  (Hollnshed's  Chron.). 

3.  To  be  spread  out  in  an  ungraceful  posture ; 
be  stretched  out  carelessly  and  awkwardly. 

On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Lagueire, 
Or  gilded  clouds  in  fair  eroansion  lie. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  146. 

4.  To  have  an  irregular,  spreading  form  or 
outline;  straggle:  said  of  handwriting,  vines, 
etc.  • 

The  arches  which  spring  from  the  huge  pillars,  though 
wide,  are  not  sprawling.       E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p;  21. 


Sprawler  (*)  (Larva  of 
Corydalus  c/fmutus).  two 
thirds  natural  size. 
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5.  To  widen  or  open  irregularly,  as  a  body  of 
cavalry. 

II,  trans.  To  spread  out  ungracefully. 

The  leafless  butternut,  whereon  the  whippoorwill  used 
to  sing,  and  the  yellow  warbler  make  its  nest,  sprawls  its 
naked  arms,  and  moans  pitifully  in  the  blast. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

sprawl^  (sprftl),  n.  [<  sprawU,  v.]  1 .  The  act  of 
sprawling. —  2.  A  sprawling  posture ;  an  awk- 
ward recumbent  attitude :  as,  to  be  stretched 
out  in  a  careless sprojoi. — 3.  Motion;  activity. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

sprawl^  (sprai),  n.  [Prob.  dim.  of  sprag  or  dial. 
E.  spray^ :  see  sprag\  spray\]  A  small  twig  or 
branch  of  a  tree ;  a  spray. 
HalliweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sprawler  (sprft'lfer),  n.  [< 
sprawl^  + -er^ .]  One  who 
or  that  which  sprawls.  Spe- 
cifically, in  entom.:  (a)  One  of 
certain  moths  or  their  larvse.  (1) 
The  European  noctuld  moth 
Asteroscopus  sphinx:  so  called 
from  the  sprawling  of  the  larva. 
The  rannoch  sprawler  is  A.  nu- 
beculosus.  (2)  A  noctuld  moth, 
Demas  coryli.  (6)  The  dobson  or 
hellgrammite.    [Local,  IT.  S.] 

sprayi  (spra),  n.  [<  ME. 
spray,  spraye,  <  Sw.  dial. 
spragg,  spragge  =  Dan. 
sprag,  a  sprig,  a  spray:  see 
spragg,  a  doublet  of  spray''-, 
and  cf.  sprig.  Cf. .  Lith. 
sproga,  a  spray  of  a  tree, 
also  a  rift,  spropti,  split, 
sprout,  bud;  Or.  aairdpayog, 
asparagus,  perhaps  orig. 
'sprout.']  1.  A  branch  of 
a  tree  with  its  branchlets, 
especially  when  slender 
and  graceful;  also,  twigs,  or  such  branches 
collectively;  a  stem  of  flowers  or  leaves;  a 
sprig. 

He  knelyde  down  appon  his  knee 
Yndir  nethe  that  grenwode  spraye. 
Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 100). 
O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  i. 
2t.  An  orchard;  a  grove. 

Abute  the  orchard  is  a  wal ; 
The  ethelikeste  ston  is  cristal ; 
Ho  so  wonede  a  moneth  in  that  spray 
Nolde  him  neure  longen  away. 

Zing  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

3.  A  binding-stick  for  thatching.  HalliweU. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  Any  ornament,  pattern,  or 
design  in  the  form  of  a  branch  or  sprig:  as,  a 
spray  at  diamonds ;  an  embroidered  spray. 

spray2  (spra),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.  or  AS. ;  the 
alleged  *spregan,  in  AS.  *geond-spregan,  pour 
outj  is  appar.  an  error  for  sprengan,  cause  to 
spring:  see  spreng,  spring.  The  Icel.  «prasjio, 
jet,  spurt  out,  Norw.  sprasn,  a  jet  of  water,  are 
not  related.  Cf .  D.  spreyen  (Sewel),  for  spreiden, 
=  LG.  spreen,  spreien,  for  ^reden,  =  E. spread: 
see  spread.]  Water  flying  in  small  drops  or  par- 
ticles, as  by  the  force  of  wind,  or  the  dashing 
of  waves,  or  from  a  waterfall;  water  or  other 
liquid  broken  up  into  small  particles  and  driven 
(as  by  an  atomiaer)  along  by  a  current  of  air 
or  other  gas. 

Winds  raise  some  of  the  salt  with  the  spray.  Arbuthnot 
Carbolic  spray,  carbolic  acid  and  water  in  varions  pro- 
portions, as  used  with  an  atomizer  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  in  surgical  operations, 
and  the  like. 

spray2  (spra),  v.  [Cf.  spray^,  n.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  throw  in  the  form  of  spray ;  let  fall  as  spray ; 
scatter  in  minute  drops  or  particles. 

The  niched  snow-bed  sprays  down 
Its  powder;  fall.  M.  Arnold,  Switzerland,  it 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  fine  drops;  dampen  by 
means  of  ^ray,  as  of  perfume,  or  of  some  ad- 
hesive liquid  used  to  preserve  drawings  and  the 
like. 

H.  intrans.  To  discharge  or  scatter  a  liquid 
in  the  form  of  spray:  as,  the  instrument  will 
either  spout  or  spray. 

spray-board  (spra'bord),  n.  A  strip  on  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat  to  keep  out  spray. 

spray-drain  (spra'dran),  n.  In  agri.,  a  drain 
formed  by  burying  in  the  earth  brush,  or  the 
spray  of  trees,  which  serves  to  keep  open  a 
channel.  Drains  of  this  sort  are  much  used  in 
grass-lands. 

sprayed,  a.    See  spraid. 

sprayer  (spra'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
discharges  spray;  specifically,  one  of  a  large 
class  of  machines  for  applying  liquid  insecti- 
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cides  or  fungicides  to  plants,  consisting  of  a 
pneumatic  or  hydraulic  force-pump  and  a  suit- 
able reservoir  and  disoharge-nozle  or  spray-tip. 
Bprayeyi  (spra'i),  a.  l<  sprayi- + -ey.f  Form- 
ing or  resembling  sprays,  as  of  a  tree  or  plant; 
branching.  ' 

Heaths  of  many  a  gorgeous  hue  ...  and  ferns  that 
would  have  overtopped  a  tall  horseman  mingled  their 
eprayey  leaves  with  the  wild  myrtle  and  the  arbutus. 

Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  IvlU. 
Sprayey2  (spra'i),  a.     [<  spray^  +  ^y.-]    Con- 
sisting  of  liquid  spray. 

This  view,  sublime  as  It  is,  only  whets  your  desire  to 

stand  below,  and  see  the  river,  with  its  sproyey  crest  shin- 

ing  against  the  sky,  make  but  one  leap  from  heaven  to  hell. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  357. 

spraying-machine  (spra'ing-ma-shen"),  «• 
Same  as  sprayer. 

spray-instrument  (spra'in'strij-ment),  n.  In 
med.,  an  instrument  for  producing  aiiid  diffusing 
spray,  or  for  the  application  of  liquids  in  the 
form  of  spray;  an  atomizer. 

spray-nozle  (spra'noz"l),  n.  An  attachment 
for  the  nozle  of  a  hose  which  serves  to  project 
liquid  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  spray. 

spr  each,  spreacherie,  spreacher  y.  See  spreagh, 
spreaghery. 

spread  (spred).  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spread,  ppr. 
spreading.      [<   ME.  spreden   (pret.    spredde, 
spradde,  spredd,  spred,  pp.  spredd,  spred,  sprad, 
y-sprad),  <  AS.  sprxdan  =  D.  spreiden,  spreijen, 
=  MLG.  spreden,  spreiden,  LG.  spreden,  spreen, 
spreien  =  OHG.  spreitan,  MHGr.  G.  spreiten  = 
Norw.  spreida,  dial,  spreie  =  Dan.  sprede,  ex- 
tend, spread;   causal  of  the  naiore  orig.  verb 
MHG.  spriten,  spriden  =  8w.  sprida,  spread; 
of.  loel.  sprita,  sprawl.     Not_  connected^  as  is 
often  said,  with  hroad  (AS.  IrsBdan,  make  broad, 
etc.).]    I,  trans.  1.  To  scatter;  disperse;  rout. 
Was  neuer  in  alle  his  lyne  ther  fadere  ore  so  glad 
Als  whan  he  sauh  his  sons  tuo  the  paiens  force  to  sprad. 
Mob.  of  Brunne,  p.  18. 
I  have  spread  you  abroad  as  the  four  winds  of  the  hea- 
ven, saith  the  Lord.  Zech.  11.  6. 

2.  To  distribute  over  a  surface  as  by  strewing, 
sprinkling,  smearing,  plastering,  or  overlaying. 
Eche  man  to  pleyewlth  a  plow,  pykoys,  or  spade, 
Spynnei,  or  sprede  donge,  or  spille  hym-seU  with  sleuthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  lit  308. 

He  carved  upon  them  carvings  of  cherubims  and  palm 
trees, .  .  .  ax^a  spread  gold  upon  the  cherubims,  and  upon 
the  p^m  trees.  1  £1.  vL  32, 

3.  To  flatten  out;  stretch  or  draw  out  into  a 
sheet  or  layer. 

Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and 
gold  from  Uphaz.  Jer.  x.  9. 

In  other  places  similar  Igneous  rocks  are  spread  out  in 
sheets  which  are  intercalated  between  the  sedimentary 
strata.  E.  W.  Streeter,  Precious  Stones,  p.  65. 

4.  To  extend  or  stretch  out  to  the  full  size ;  un- 
fold; display  by  unfolding,  stretching,  expand- 
ing, or  the  lake. 

The  salsnes  com  f aste  rldlnge  with  baner  sprad,  and  were 
moo  than  fifty  thousande.         Jlfer2i»(£.  E.  T.  8.),  11.  248. 

A  parcel  of  a  field  where  he  had  spread  his  tent. 

Gen.  xxxiii.  19. 

Some  species,  as  the  meadow-lark,  have  a  habit  of  spread- 
ing the  tall  at  almost  every  chirp.    Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  202. 

5.  To  lay  or  set  out ;  outspread ;  display,  as 
something  to  be  viewed  in  its  full  extent. 

With  orchard,  and  with  gardeyne,  or  with  mede, 
Se  that  thyne  hous  with  hem  be  umvlroune, 
The  side  in  longe  upon  the  south  thou  spredA. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  commend  .  .  . 
Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  640. 

6.  To  reach  out;  extend. 

Eot  git  he  sprange  and  sprente,  and  spraddene  his  armes. 
And  one  the  spere  lenghe  spekes,  he  spekes  thire  wordes. 
Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  331. 
One  while  he  spred  his  armes  him  fro. 
One  while  he  xpred  them  nye. 

Sir  Cavline  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  174). 
Bose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  vll.  324. 

7.  To  send  out  in  all  directions ;  scatter  or  shed 
abroad;  disseminate;  diffuse;  propagate. 

Oreat  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread. 

Shale.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  4.  SO. 
The  hnngiy  sheep  .  .  . 
Bot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1. 127. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn, 
Cionflrm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  ^aread  the  troth  from  pole  to  pole. 

Addison,  Ode,  Spectator,  No.  465. 

On  this  blest  age 
Ob  spread  thy  Influence,  but  restrain  thy  rage. 

Pope,  Dunclad,  ill.  122. 
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8.  To  overspread ;  overlay  the  surface  of. 

The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the  gold- 
smith spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.  Isa.  xl.  19. 
Eich  tapestry  spread  the  streets. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ill.  104. 
Hence — 9.  To  cover  or  equip  in  the  proper 
manner ;  set ;  lay :  as,  to  spread  a  table. 
The  boordes  were  spred  in  righte  litle  space. 
The  ladies  sate  eche  as  hem  semed  best 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  65. 

10.  To  set  forth ;  recount  at  full  length ;  hence, 
in  recent  use,  to  enter  or  record. 

If  Dagon  be  thy  god. 
Go  to  his  temple,  .  .  .  spread  before  him 
How  highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  these  magick  spells. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1147. 
The  resolutions,  which  the  [Supreme]  Court  ordered 
spread  on  the  minutes,  expressed  the  profound  loss  which 
the  members  of  the  bar  felt. 

Mew  York  Tribune,  Dec.  16, 1890. 

11 .  To  push  apart :  as,  the  weight  of  the  train 
spread  the  rails— To  spread  one's  self,  to  take  ex- 
traordmary  and  generally  conspicuous  pains ;  exert  one's 
self  to  the  utmost  that  something  may  appear  well.  [Slang, 
U.  S.] 

We  dispatched  CuUen  to  prepare  a  dinner.  Hehadprom- 
ised,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to  spread  himself  in  the 
preparation  of  this  meal. 

Hammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  266.    (BarUett.) 
=&pi,  7.  To  scatter,  circulate,  publish. 

n.  mtrans.  1.  To  become  scattered  or  dis- 
tributed. 

As  soone  as  the  salsnes  were  logged  thei  spredde  a^hrode 
in  the  contrey  to  f orry,  and  euer  brente  and  distroied  as 
thei  wente.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  272. 

2t.  To  stretch  one's  self  out,  especially  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

Ther  he  mihte  wel  ^rsede  on  his  f  eire  hude  [hide]. 

Layamon,  1. 14203. 

3.  To  be  outspread;  hence,  to  have  great 
breadth;  be  broad. 

The  cedar  .  .  . 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 14. 
Plants  which,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall. 

Baeon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  354. 

4.  To  become  extended  by  growth  or  expan- 
sion; increase  in  extent ;  expand;  grow. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 

Shale.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  2. 136. 
Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 
The  front  of  Sumner-place. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
The  streams  run  yellow. 
Burst  the  bridges,  and  spread  into  bays. 

R.  W.  Gilder,  Early  Autumn. 

5.  To  be  extended  by  communication  or  prop- 
agation; become  difnised;  be  shed  abroad. 
This  speche  sprang  in  that  space  &  spradde  alle  aboute. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iil.  365. 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  tartbei.  Shak.,  Cor.,  Hi.  1.  311. 

His  renown  had  spread  even  to  the  coffee-houses  of  Lon- 
don and  the  cloisters  of  Oxford. 

Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

6.  To  be  pushed  apart,  as  the  rails  of  a  car- 
track. — 7.  To  set  a  table;  lay  the  cloth  or 
dishes  for  a  meal. 

Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  11.  2.  189. 

Spreading  globe-flower,  a  plant,  TrolUm  laxus,  grow- 
ing  in  swamps  in  the  northeastern  United  States :  it  lit- 
tle resembles  the  true  globe-flower  in  appearance,  its 
sepals  being  spreading,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  or  nearly 
white  color. 

spread  (spred),  n.  [<  spread,  «.]  1.  The  act 
of  spreading  or  extending;  propagation;  dif- 
fusion :  as,  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

No  flower  hath  that  kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine 
hath.  Baeon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  676. 

2.  The  state,  condition,  quality,  or  capability 
of  being  outspread ;  expansion:  as,  the  tail  of 
the  peacock  has  an  imposing  ^read. — 3.  The 
amount  of  extension  or  expansion,  especially  in 
surface ;  expanse ;  breadth ;  compass. 

These  naked  shoots ,  .  . 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost. 
Cowper,  Task,  vi.  145. 

The  capitals  of  the  trif  orium  of  Laon  have  about  the 
same  spread  as  those  of  the  choir  of  Paris. 

C.  ff.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  203. 

Hence — 4.  See  the  quotation. 

The  spread  of  the  wheels  or  axles  ...  is  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  two  axles. 

Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  285. 

5.  A  stretch;  an  expanse. 
An  elm  with  a  spread  cd  branches  a  hundred  feet  across. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  p.  24S. 


spreader 

6.  Capacity  for  spreading  or  stretching. 

Skins  dressed  by  this  process, . .  .  it  is  claimed,  are  made 
soft,  pliable,  and  with  elasticity  or  spread. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  558. 

7.  That  which  is  spread  or  set  out,  as  on  a  table ; 
ameal ;  a  feast ;  especially,  a  meal,  more  or  less 
elaborate,  given  to  a  select  party.     [Colloq.] 

We  had  such  a  spread  for  breakfast  as  th'  Queen  hersel 
might  ha'  sitten  down  to.    Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mary  Barton,  Ix. 

After  giving  one  spread, 
With  flddling  and  masques,  at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  61. 

8.  A  cloth  used  for  a  covering,  as  of  a  table 
orbed;  a  coverlet.  [U.S.] — 9.  The  privilege 
of  demanding  shares  of  stock  at  a  certain  price, 
or  of  delivering  shares  of  stock  at  another  price, 
within  a  certain  time  agreed  on. — 10.  A  sad- 
dle. Tuft's  Glossary  of  Thieves'  Jargon  (1798). 
[Cant.]  — 11.  Among  lapidaries,  a  stone  which 
has  a  large  surface  in  proportion  to  its  thick- 
ness.— 12.  In  zooL,  the  measure  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  spread  wings,  as  of  a  bat,  a  bird,  or  an  in- 
sect; the  expanse  or  extent. — 13.  In  math.,  a 
continuous  manifold  of  points :  thus,  space  is 
a  three-way  spread — cone  of  spread.   See  cone. 

spread  (spred),  p.  a.  [<  MB.  spred,  sprad;  pp. 
of  spread,  «.]  1.  Extended  in  area;  having  a 
broad  surface ;  broad. 

Tho  wurthen  waxen  so  wide  and  spred,  ' 

Pride  and  glscinge  [desire]  of  louerd-hed. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  831. 

Of  stature  spread  and  straight,  his  armes  and  hands 
delectable  to  behold. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  302. 

2.  Shallower  than  the  standard;  having  insuf- 
ficient depth  or  thickness  for  the  highest  luster: 
said  of  a  gem. 

The  other  Spinel  was  also  an  octagon-shaped  stone,  of 
perfect  color,  very  spread,  and  free  from  flaws. 

E.  W.  Streeter,  Precious  Stones,  p.  158. 
Spread  eagle,  (a)  See  eagle,  (b)  Naut.,  a  sailor  or  other 
person  lashed  in  the  rigging  or  elsewhere  with  arms  and 
legs  outspread :  a  form  of  punishment,  (c)  In  cookery,  a 
fowl  split  open  down  the  hack  and  broiled.  G.  Macdonald, 
Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock,  xiv.  (d)  In  the  language  of  the 
stock  exchange,  a  straddle.    [Colloq.] 

Spread  Eagle  is  where  a  broker  buys  a  certain  stock  at 
seller's  option,  and  sells  the  same  at  seller's  option  within 
a  certain  time,  on  the  chance  that  both  contracts  may  run 
the  full  time  and  he  gain  the  difference. 

Biddle,  On  Stock  Brokers,  p.  74. 

Spread  harmony.  See  harmony,  2  (d).—  Spread  win- 
dow-glass. Same  as  broad  glass  (which  see,  under  broad). 
spread-eagle  (spred'e'''gl),  a.  [<  spread  eagle: 
see  spread  and  eagle."]  Having  the  form  or 
characteristics  of  a  spread  eagle,  or  of  the 
kind  of  display  so  called;  hence,  ostentatious; 
bombastic ;  boastful :  as,  a  spread-eagle  oration. 
See  spread  eagle,  under  eagle. 

A  kind  of  spread-eagle  plot  was  hatched,  with  two  heads 
growing  out  of  the  same  body. 
Dryden,  Postscript  to  the  History  of  the  League,  II.  469. 
We  Yankees  are  thought  to  be  fond  of  the  spread-eagle 
style.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  375. 

Spread-eagle  orchid.    See  OruMimn. 
spread-eagle  (spred'e'''gl),  v.  t.   [<  spread  eagle.  ] 
To  stretch  out  in  the  attitude  of  a  spread  eagle. 
[Rare.] 

Decapitated  carcases  of  cod  —  as  well  as  haddock  and 

ling,  which  are  included  under  the  name  of  stockfish  — 

,  may  be  seen  spread-eagled  across  transverse  sticks  to  dry. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  278. 

spread-eagleism  (spred'e"gl-izm),  n.  [<  spread- 
eagle  -i-  -ism.']  Vainglorious  spirit  as  shown  in 
opinion,  action,  or  speech;  ostentation;  bom- 
bast,  especially  in  the  display  of  patriotism  or 
national  vanity. 

When  we  talk  of  spread-eagleism,  we  are  generally  think, 
ing  of  the  United  States. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  330. 

spreader  (spred'er),  ».  [<  spread  +  -e»-i.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  spreads,  (a)  One  who  or 
that  which  expands,  outspreads,  or  spreads  abroad.  See 
spread,  v.  i. 

If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreadeir  and 
brancher,  like  the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  .  .  .  yield 
...  as  useful  and  more  sober  fruit  than  the  other. 

Sir  H.  Wottm,  BeliqulEs,  p.  77. 
(6)  One  who  or  that  which  extends,  diffuses,  disseminates, 
etc.    See  spread,  v.  t. 

If  it  be  a  mistake,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  aocnsed  for  a 
spreader  of  false  news.  Swift. 

2.  In  flax-manuf,  a  machine  for  drawing  and 
doubling  flax  from  the  heckles,  and  making  it 
into  slivers;  a  drawing-frame. —  3.  In  cotton- 
mamuf.,  same  as  lamer^,  2.-4.  A  device  fitted 
to  the  nozle  of  a  hose  for  causing  the  stream 
to  spread  into  a  thin  fan  of  spray;  a  form  of 
spray-nozle. — 5.  A  bar,  commonly  of  wood, 
used  to  hold  two  swingletrees  apart,  and  thus 
form  a  substitute  for  a  doubletree  for  a  plow. 


spreader 

stone-boat,  cart,  etc.  E.  H.  Knight.— 'SLowet 
and  spreader.   See  hloweri- 

Spreaoing-adder  (spred'ing-ad"6r),  n.  Same 
as  blowing-snake. 

spreading-board  (spred'ing-bord),  n.  Same 
as  setting-board. 

spreading-frame  (spred'ing-fram),  n.  In  spiv- 
ning,  a  machine  for  spreading  slivers  of  flax 
and  leading  them  to  the  drawing-rollers.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

spreading-fumace  (spred'ing-f6r''nas),  n.  In 
glass-manuf.,  a  flattening-furnaoe,  in" which  the 
split  cylinders  of  blown  glass  are  flattened  out. 
The  hearth  of  this  furnace  is  called  the  spread- 
ing-plate. 

Bpreadingly  (spred'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  spread- 
ing or  extending  manner. 

The  best  times  were  spreadingly  infected. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

spreading-machine  (spred'ing-ma-shen"),  n. 
In  cotton-manuf.,  a  batting  and  cleaning  ma- 
chine for  forming  loose  cotton  into  a  con- 
tinuous band  ready  for  the  carder.  Compare 
scutcher. 

spreading-oven  (spred'ing-uv"n),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  a  spreading-  or  flattening-fumace. 

Spreading-plate  (spred'ing-plat),  »;  In  glass- 
manuf.,  a  flat  plate  or  hearth  on  which  a  split 
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<  AS.  sprengan,  cause  to  spring,  sprinkle  (= 
Icel.  sprengja  =  Sw.  s^rdnga,  cause  to  burst, 
=  Dan.  sprsenge,  sprinkle,  burst,  =  OHG. 
MHGr.  Gr.  sprengen,  cause  to  burst),  causal  of 
springan,  etc.,  spring,  burst:  see  spring;  cf. 
bespreng.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  scatter  in  drops  or 
minute  particles ;  strew  about;  diffuse. 

Gamelyn  sprengeth  holy  water  with  an  oken  spire. 

Tale  of  Oamelyn  (Lansdowne  MS.),  1.  603. 
A  fewe  fraknes  in  his  face  yspreynd. 

Chancer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1311.   gprig.crygta: 


spring 
To  form  into  a  sprig  or  sprigs. 


cylinder  of  glass  is  laid  to  be  opened  into  a  Sat  sprenkelt,»^and™.  An  obsolete  form  of  ^rtnfcte^ 


sheet.  See  flattening-fumace,  spreading-fumace, 
eylinder-glass. 

spreagb  (spredh),  n.  [Also  spreach,  spreich, 
spreath,  spreith,  spreth,  spraith;  <  Ir.  Gael. 
spreidh,  cattle,  =  W.  praidd,  flock,  herd,  booty, 
prey.]  Prey,  especially  in  cattle ;  booty ;  plun- 
der. Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  64. 
[Scotch.] 


Smiaa'd  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore. 

Qay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  1. 135. 

3.  To  drive  sprigs  into. 

sprig2  (sprig),  n.    [Cf.  sprug.l    The  sparrow, 
Tasser  domesticus.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
sprig^t  (sprig),  a.  [Cf.  spracfc.]  Spruce;  smart. 
For  all  he  wears  his  beard  so  sprig. 
Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque.    (Daviea.) 

sprig-bolt  (sprig'bolt),  n.    Same  as  rag-bolt. 
iprig-crystal  (sprig'kris"tal),  n.    A  crystal  or 
cluster  of  prismatic  crystals  of  quartz,  adher- 
ing to  the  rock  at  one  end,  and  tapering  off  to 
a  sharp  point  at  the  other  extremity. 

In  perpendicular  Assures,  crystal  is  found  in  form  of  an 
hexangolar  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  the  stone,  and 
near  the  other  lessening  gradually,  till  it  terminates  in  a 
point :  this  is  called  by  lapidaries  sprig  or  rock  erystal. 

Woodward. 

spriggy  (sprig'i),  a.    [<  sprififl  +  -2(1.]    Full  of 
sprigs  or  small  branches.    Bailey,  XliS. 
spriglltit)  '*•  Sind  V.    An  obsolete  and  erroneous 

(HalUinea.)    spelling  of  gprite\ 

The  Mode  «pr«n«eowtte  and  sprede  as  the  horse  spryngez.  Spright^t.OT.     See  ^nte2.  _   ...  v,  ,    , 

MorteArthure(E.E.T.S.),  I.  2062.  gprightfult  (spnt'ful),  O.     [Prop,  ^nteful;  < 

spright,  sprite^  +  -fid.;\  Pull  of  spint;  spright- 
ly; brisk;  animated;  gay. 

Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman. 

■SAo*.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 177. 

[ME.  sprenten  =  MHG.  spremen  gprightfuUyt  (sprit'ful-i),  adv.    In  a  sprightly 
r,   ffr^r.  *or,^«,M^    st.a.rt,.  srvTrnff.    J^.  jj^^^^jy  manner;  with  spirit. 

Arekid.  So>  so,  'tis  well :  how  do  I  look? 

Mar.  iimt  i^rnghifuUy.   Jfoann^er,  The  Bondman,  ii.l. 


2.  To  sprinkle ;  overspread  with  drops,  parti- 
cles, spots,  or  the  like.     [The  past  participle 
sprent  is  still  in  use  as  an  archaism.] 
Sprengeth  on  [yon]  mid  hali  water.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  16. 
Otherwhere  the  snowy  substaunce  sprent 
With  vermeil.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  45. 

The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair  sprent  with  grey. 
M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  leap;  spring. 
To  the  chambyr  dore  he  sprente, 
And  claspid  it  with  barres  twoo. 
MS.  Harl.  2252,  f.  109. 


2.  To  rise ;  dawn 
Sprengel  pump.    See  mercury  air-pump,  under 
mercury, 


sprentH,  i>       _        ^ 

=  Icel.  spretta  (for  "sprenta),  start,  spring, 
spurt  out,  =  Sw.  spritta  =  Dan.  sprsstte,  start, 
startle.]    To  leap;  bound;  dart. 


Sparkes  of  flre  that  obout  sal j^ejrt.        ^  ^^  sprightfullieSS+(sprit'ful-nes),  M.  [Pro 


Hampdle,  Prick  of  Conscience, 
sprent^.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  ^reng. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 


^preaghery,  sprechery  (sprech'er-i),  n.  [Also  sprett,  spretet,  n.    Obsolete  forms  of  spntT'. 
spraygherie,  spreagherie,  spreachery,  spreacherie,  sprett  (spret),  n.   Same  as  sprat^-,  1.    [Scotch.] 
■sprecherie;<spreagh  +  -ery.']   1.  Cattle-lifting;  sprew,  sprue  (spro),  n.     [Sc.  also  sproo;  <  D. 
T)lundering.— 2.  Prey,  in  cattle  or  other  prop-    apruw,  sprouw,  the  thrush.]    A  disease:  same 
■erty;  booty;  plunder;  movables  of  an  inferior    as  thrush^. 
isort,  especially  such  as  are  collected  by  depre-  spreyndet,  spreyndt.   Old  forms  of  the  pretent  spriglitliness  (sprit'li-nes),  to.     [Prop,  spriteli- 


fulness;  <  sprightful,  spritefid,  +  -ness.^  Spright- 
liness ;  vigor ;  animation.  Bp.  ParJcer,  Platon- 
ick  Philos.,  p.  6. 

sprightlesst  (spiit'les),  a.  [Prop,  spriteless;  < 
spright,  sprite^,  +  -less.']  Lacking  spirit ;  spirit- 
less. 

Nay,  he  is  spriteless.  sense  or  soul  hath  none. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  vii.  44. 


'dation."  [Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
spreat,  n.    Same  as  sprat^.     [Scotch.] 
spreatn,  «.     See  spreach.    [Scotch.] 
sprechery,  n.    See  spreaghery.    [Scotch.] 
spreckled  (sprek'ld),  a.     [{"spreckle  (<  Icel. 
sprekla  (Haldorsen)  =  Sw.  s^rakla,  a  spot, 
speck)  +  -ed2.    The  B.  may  be  in  part  a  var.  of 
speckled.2   Speckled.   [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
•"What  like  were  your  fishes,  my  jollie  young  man?" 
"Black  backs  and  spreckl'd  bellies." 

Lord  Donald  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  246). 

spredt,  spreddet.    Obsolete  forms  of  spread, 

preterit  and  past  participle  of  spread. 
spree^  (spre),  to.    [Perhaps  <  Ir.  spre,  a  spa,rk. 

Sash,  animation,  spirit;  cf.  spmc,  a  spark,  life,  

motion,  gpraic,  strength,  vigor,  sprightliness,    Person;  a  scion;  a  slip:  ott 

=  Garf! ^raic'vigOT, Ixertiol.    ^. ^rack and    '^^^P'^^f ^„":!'.°Ll°S*T^ 

spry.]     1.  A  lively  frolic ;  a  prank. 

John  Blower,  honest  man,  as  sailors  are  aye  for  some 

spree  or  another,  wad  take  me  ance  to  see  ane  Mrs.  Sid- 

<lons.  Scott,  St.  Bonan's  Well,  xx. 

S.  A  bout  or  season  of  drinking  to  intoxication ; 
a  fit  of  drunkenness. 


per- 
LG. 


and  past  participle  of  spreng. 
sprigl  (sprig),  TO.  [<  ME.  sm-yg,  ^  __  , 
haps  a  var.  of  *sprikke,  <  MLG.  sprik, 
sprikk,  stick,  twig,  =  AS.  *spreo  (in  Sonmer, 
not  authenticated)  =  Icel.  sprek,  a  stick  {smd- 
sprek,  small  sticks),;  cf .  Sw.  dial,  spragg,  spragge 
=  Dan.  dial,  sprag,  a  sprig,  spray:  see  spray^, 
sprawl.]  1 .  A  sprout ;  a  shoot ;  a  small  branch ; 
a  spray,  as  of  a  tree  or  plant. 

So  it  became  a  vine,  and  brought  forth  branches,  and 
shot  forth  sprigs.  ■  Ezek.  xvii.  6. 

A  faded  silk,  .  .  . 
With  sprigs  of  summer  laid  between  the  folds. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  An  offshoot  from  a  human  stock ;_  a  young 
a  slip:  often  implying  slight 


[Appar.  a  var.  of  spry.    Con- 
ii  is  uncertain.]     Spruce; 


Periodic  drinkers,  with  long  intervals  between  sprees. 
Amer.  Jour.  Psyehtil.,  I.  618. 

=:Syn.  2.  Reoel,  Debauch,  etc.    See  carotuoJl. 
spreei  (spre),  v.  i.    [<  spreei,  n.]    To  go  on  a 
spree;  carouse:  often  with  an  indefimte  i< ;  as, 
to  spree  it  for  a  week. 

He  .  .  .  took  to  epreefn' and  liquor,  and  let  down  from  a 
foreman  to  a  hand.  T.  Winthrop,  Love  and  Skates. 

spree^  (spre),  a. 
nection  with  i^ 
gay.    HaUiweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spreettail  (spret'tal),  n.    Same  as  spnttail. 

spreich^,  v.  and  to.    See  spraieh. 

spreich^  spreith,  ».    Seespreagh. 

spreintt.   Preterit  and  past  participle  of  spreng. 

Sprekelia(spre-ke'li-a),TO.  [Nl..(Heister,  1753), 
named  after  J'.  H.  von  Sprekelsen  of  Hamburg, 
from  whom  Linnseus  obtained  the  plant,  and 
who  wrote  on  the  yucca  in  1729.]  A  genus  of 
monoeotyledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Amaryl- 
lideae  and  tribe  Amaryllese.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  one-flowered  scape  with  a  single  spathaceous  bract,  by 
a  perianth  without  a  tube  and  with  an  ascending  posterior 
segment,  and  by  versatile  anthers,  a  corona  of  small  scales 


A  sprig  of  the  nobility. 

That  has  a  spirit  equal  to  his  fortunes. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  i.  1. 

3.  An  ornament  or  a  design  in  the  form  of  a 
spray;  especially,  such  a  design  stamped,  wo- 
ven, or  embroidered  on  a  textile  fabric. 
Ten  Small  Diamonds  singly  set  in  Silver,  but  made  up 


<  sprightly,  spritely,  +  -raess.]  The  state  or 
character  of  being  sprightly ;  liveliness ;  life ; 
briskness;  vigor;  activity;  gaiety;  vivacity. 

To  see  such  sprightliness  the  prey  of  sorrow  I  pitied  her 
from  my  soul.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  20. 

=Syn.  lAfe,  liveliness,  etc.  See  animMion. 
sprightly  (sprit'li),  a.  [Prop,  spritely,  but 
sprightly  is  the  common  spelling,  the  literal 
meaning  and  therefore  the  proper  form  of  the 
word  being  lost  from  view ;  <  spright\  sjjntei, 
+  -^1.]  It.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sprite  or 
spirit;  ghostly;  spectral;  incorporeal. 

As  I  slept,  me  thought 
Great  lupiter,  vpon  his  Eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  sprighUy  shewes. 

Shah.,  Cymbeline  (folio  1623),  v.  5.  428. 

2.  Pull  of  spirit  or  vigor;  brisk;  lively;  viva- 
cious; animated;  spirited;  gay. 

I  am  glad  you  are  so  sprightly.    You  fonght  bravel;^. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

Let  me  tell  yon,  that  sprightly  grace  and  insinuating 
manner  of  yours  will  do  some  mischief  among  the  girls 
here.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iL  1. 

=Syn.  2.  See  ani/maUon. 


together  into  a  Sprig  fastened  by  a  Wire,  which  were  lost     ~°^^£i°T  ,""^niT   „j,., 
from  her  Majesties  lobes.  Sprightlyt   (spnt  h),    adv. 

Quoted  in  Ashtm's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[L  182. 


4.  A  Hnd  of  spike. —  5.  See  the  quotation. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Men  who  work  in  wall  or  mud-work  have  to  run  bar- 
rows full  of  earth  on  planks,  perhaps  upwards.  To  pre- 
vent slips  a  triangular  piece  of  iron  is  screwed  to  their 
shoe-heels,  having  three  points  half  an  inch  long  project- 
ing downwards.    These  are  called  sprigs.  BaUiwell. 

6.  A  small  brad  or  nail  without  a  head. —  7. 
A  small  wedge-shaped  piece,  usually  of  tin- 
plate,  used   to  hold  the  glass  in  a  wooden 


[Prop,  spritely;  < 
a.J .  In  a  sprightly  manner;  with 
vigor,  liveliness,  or  gaiety.    Skak.,  W.  T.,  iv. 
4.  53. 

sprigtail  (sprig'tal),  to.  l .  The  pintail  or  sprig,  • 
a  duck,  Dafila  acuta.  See  cut  under  Dafua. — 
2.  The  sharp-tailed  or  pin-tailed  grouse,  Pedice- 
cetes phasianellus  columbianus :  more  fully  sprig- 
tailed  grouse.    See  cut  under  Pedmcetes. 

sprig-tailed  (sprig'tald),  a.  Having  a  sprigged 
or  sharp-pointed  tail,  as  a  bird;  pin-tailed:  as, 
the  sprig-tailed  duck,  HafHa  acuta. 


between'the  filaments,  and  a  three-ceUed  ovary  with  nu-  „~-_i-V™THir1  «  *•  -nret   and -DD  snrianed  n-nr 
Theonlyspecles,5./<wTO08t«SMM!,isknown  Sprig'-  (spng),«.  I.,  prei.anapp.  spriggea,  ppr 


S'untTth^p-ut^/^bTap^^^^^ 

time  to  harden.— 8.  In  lace-maMng,one  of  the  sS!?"»'  PP'^-  springing,  laiso  dial.  spnnK,  \ 
separate  pieces  of  lace,  usually  pillow-made 
lace,  which  are  fastened  upon  a  net  ground  or 
r^seau  in  all  kinds  of  application-lace.  They 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  flowers  and  leaves 
(whence  the  name). — 9.  The  sprigtail  or  pin- 
tail duck,  Dafila  acuta.  G.  TrumbuU,  1888. — 
10.  Naut.,  a  small  eye-bolt  ragged  at  the  point. 
— ChantiUy  sprig  pattern.  See  CharOUly porcelain  (o), 
under  porcelain^. 


merous  ovules.  .         .     . 

in  cultivation  as  the  jacdbxa-lHy  (which  see). 
sprengt  (spreng),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sprent,  spreint. 
[An  obs.  verb,  now  merged,  so  far  as  existent,  in 
its  primary  verb,  spring,  or  represented  by  the 
dial,  springe^;  <  ME.  sprengen  (pret.  sprente, 
spreynte,  pp.  spreynd,  spreind,  spreint,  yspreynd), 


sprigging.    [<  «pn^l,  m.]     1.  To  decorate  with 
sprigs,  as  pottery  or  textile  fabrics. 

A  grey  clay  sprigged  with  white.  Dwight. 

Friday,  went  to  the  Lower  Booms ;  wore  my  sprigged 
muslin  robe  with  blue  trimmings. 

Jane  Austen,  N^orthanger  Abbey,  iii. 


ME.  springen,  spryngen  (pret.  sprang,  sprang, 
pi.  sprungen,  sprengen,  pp.  sprungen,  sprongen, 
sprunge),  <  AS.  springan,  sprincan  (pret.  sprang, 
spranc,  pi.  sprungon,  pp.  sprungen),  spring,  = 
OS.  springan  =  OPries.  springa  =  D.  ^ingen 
=  MLG.  springen  =  OHG.  springan,  MHG.  G. 
springen,  spring,  =  Icel.  springa  =  Sw.  springa 
=  Dan.  springe,  spring,  run,  burst,  split,  =  Goth. 
"spriggan  (not  recorded) ;  ef .  OP.  espringuier, 
etc.,^ring,  dance,  =  It.  springare,  Mck  about 
(<  OHG.);  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  awipxeaSai,  move 
rapidly,  be  m  haste,  awepx'''°Qj  hasty.  Cf.  Lith. 
sprugti,  spring  away,  escape.  Hence  spring,  to., 
and  ult.  springalX,  springal^,  the  causal  spreng 
(now  mostly  merged  in  spring),  sprinkle,  etc.] 
1.  intrans.  1.  To  leap  up;  jump. 


spring 

Whan  Gonnore  this  saugh,  she  spron^e  for  ioye. 

Xertin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  210. 
They  wonld  often  tpring,  and  bound,  and  leap,  with  pro- 
digious agility.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  move  with  leaps ;  bound  along;  rush. 

Than  sprtmge  forth  Gawein  and  his  companye  a-monge 
the  forreyours,  that  many  were  there  slain  and  wounded 
Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  687. 
The  horses,  epringing  from  under  the  whip  of  the  char- 
ioteer, soon  bore  us  from  the  great  entrance  of  tlie  palace 
Into  the  midst  of  the  throng  that  crowded  the  streets. 

W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  I.  68. 
SpeeiflcaUy— 3.  To  start  up;  rise  suddenly,  as 
&  bird  from  a  covert. 

Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  spring. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  1. 1. 
4.  To  be  impelled  with  speed  or  violence; 
shoot;  fly;  dart. 

And  sudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof.  '    Dryden. 
The  blood  sprang  to  her  face. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
Out  sprang  his  bright  steel  at  that  latest  word. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  285. 

6.  To  start,  recoil,  fly  back,  etc.,  as  from  a 
forced  position;  escape  from  constraint;  give; 
relax;  especially,  to  yield  to  natural  elasticity 
•or  to  the  force  of  a  spring.    See  spring,  n.,  9. 

Thor  [Jacob]  wrestelede  an  engel  with, 
Senwe  [sinew]  sprungen  fro  the  lith  [limb). 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1804. 
No  sooner  are  your  .  .  .  appliances  withdrawn  than 
the  strange  casket  of  a  heart  springs  to  again. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  11.  6. 
■6.  To  be  shivered  or  shattered;  split;  crack. 

Whene  his  spere  was  sprongen£,  he  spede  hym  fuUe  geme, 
Swappede  owtte  with  a  swerde,  that  swykede  hym  never. 
Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1794. 
East  and  Tom  were  chatting  together  in  whispers  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  splicing  a  favourite  old  fives  bat 
which  had  sprung.   T.  Bughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  9. 

7.  To  come  into  being;  begin  to  grow;  shoot 
up;  come  up;  arise;  speciflc,ally,  of  the  day, 
to  dawn:  said  of  any  kind  of  genesis  or  begin- 
ning, and  often  followed  by  up. 

The  derke  was  done  &  the  day  sprange. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1076. 
Hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do,  .  .  . 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  i^prung  like  summer  flies. 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  il.  6.  17. 

In  the  night,  when  the  Land  winds  came,  they  anchored, 

and  lay  still  tUl  about  10  or  11  a  Clock  the  next  day,  at 

which  time  the  Sea-breeze  usually  gprang  up  again,  and 

«nabled  them  to  continue  their  Course. 

Damypier,  Voyages,  n.  i.  106. 
Alone  the  sun  arises,  and  alone 
Spring  the  great  streams. 

Jf.  Arnold,  In  Utrumque  Paratus. 

8.  To  take  one's  birth,  rise,  or  origin  (from  or 
out  of  any  one  or  any  thing) ;  be  derived;  pro- 
■ceed,  as  from  a  specified  source,  stock,  or  set 
of  conditions. 

This  folc,  sprungen  of  Israel, 
Is  vnder  God  timed  wel. 

Oenesis  amd  Exodus  (^.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4023. 
My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  i.  6.  140. 

9t-  To  come  into  view  or  notice ;  be  spread  by 
popular  report;  gain  fame  or  prevalence. 
Thus  withinne  a  whyle  his  name  is  spronge 
Bothe  of  his  dedes  and  his  goode  tonge. 

Chaucer,  Knight  s  Tale,  I.  679. 
The  word  shal  sprivgen  of  him  into  Coloyne. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  271). 

10.  To  rise  above  a  given  level;  have  a  rela- 
tively great  elevation ;  tower. 

Up  from  their  midst  spritigs  the  village  spire, 
With  the  crest  of  its  cock  in  the  sun  aflre. 

Whittier,  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall. 

Above  this  springs  the  roof,  semicircular  in  general  sec- 
tion, but  somewhat  stilted  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  its 
height  greater  than  the  semi-diameter. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  119. 

11.  To  warp,  or  become  warped;  bend  or  wind 
from  a  straight  line  or  plane  surface,  as  a  piece 
of  timber  or  plank  in  seasoning. 

The  battens  are  more  likely  to  spring  fairly  than  when 
the  curves  are  nearly  straight.  Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  21. 

1 3.  To  bend  to  the  oars  and  make  the  boat  leap 
or  spring  forward,  as  in  an  emergency:  often 
in  the  form  of  an  order:  as,  "Spring  ahead 
hard,  men ! "—  Springing  bow.  In  violin-playing,  a  stac- 
cato passage,  producedby  dropping  the  bow  on  the  strings 
so  that  it  rebounds  by  its  own  elasticity,  is  said  to  be  played 
witli  a  springing  how.  Also  called  spiccato,  and,  when  the 
bow  rebounds  to  a  considerable  distance,  saUato.  =  Syn. 
Lecm,  Jump,  etc.    See  slaip\  v.  i. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  leap  or  dart;  urge 
or  launch  at  full  speed. 

So  they  spede  at  the  spoures,  they  sprangerw  theire  horses, 
Hyres  theme  hakenayes  hastyly  there  aftyre. 

Marts  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  483. 
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I  spring  my  thoughts  into  this  immense  field. 

J.  Hervey,  Meditations,  II.  129. 

2.  To  start  or  rouse,  as  game;  cause  to  rise 
from  the  earth  or  from  a  covert;  flush:  as,  to 
spring  a  pheasant. 

The  men  sprange  thebirdes  out  of  the  busshes,  and  the 
haukes  sorynge  ouer  them  bete  them  doune,  so  that  the 
men  mought  easily  take  them. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  18. 
Here 's  the  master  fool,  and  a  covey  of  coxcombs ;  one 
wise  man,  I  think,  would  spring  you  all. 

Cfreene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

3.  To  bring  out  hastily  or  unexpectedly;  pro- 
duce suddenly ;  bring,  show,  contrive,  etc. ,  with 
imexpeoted  promptness,  or  as  a  surprise. 

I  may  perhaps  spring  a  wife  for  you  anon. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 
Surprised  with  fright. 
She  starts  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x.  163. 
The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project.     Swift. 
It 's  a  feast  at  a  poor  country  labourer's  place  when  he 
springs  sixpenn'orth  of  fresh  herrings. 

Mayhevo,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  63. 

4.  To  jump  over;  overleap. 

Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them  [women]  1 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill ; 

To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thmnson,  Autumn,  1.  575. 

5t.  To  cause  to  spring  up  or  arise ;  bring  forth ; 
generate. 

Two  wellis  there  bethe,  I  telle  thee. 
That  sprynggythe  oyle,  there  men  may  see. 

PoliMcai  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  142. 
Their  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion  that  he  cannot  err. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

6t.  To  scatter  as  in  sowing;  strew  about;  shed 
here  and  there ;  sprinkle  (a  liquid). 

Before  theise  Ydoles  men  sleen  here  Children  many 
tymes,  and  spryngen  the  Blood  upon  the  Ydoles ;  and  so 
the!  maken  here  Sacriflse.        MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  170. 

7.  To  sprinkle,  as  with  fine  drops,  particles, 
or  spots ;  especially,  to  moisten  with  drops  of  a 
liquid :  as,  to  spring  clothes.  [Now  only  prov. 
Eng.] 

With  holi  water  thou  schalt  me  springe, 
And  as  the  snowe  I  schal  be  whyt. 

PolUiail  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  263. 

8.  To  shiver;  split;  crack:  as,  tosprJMfl'abat; 
the  mast  was  sprung. 

Our  shippes  [were]  in  very  good  plight,  more  then  that 
the  Mary  Rose,  by  some  mischance,  either  sprartg  or  spent 
her  fore-yarde.  UakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  609. 

9.  To  cause  to  burst  or  explode ;  discharge. 

I  sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  over- 
thrown. Addison,  Spectator. 

10.  To  shift  out  of  place ;  relax;  loosen. 

The  linch-pins  of  the  wagon  are  probably  lost,  and  the 
tire  of  the  wheels  sprung.     H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  178. 

Specifically — 11.  To  relax  the  spring  of ;  cause 
to  act  suddenly  by  means  of  a  spring;  touch 
off,  as  by  a  trigger:  as,  to  spring  a  trap;  to 
spring' a  rattle ;  also  figuratively:  a,B,  to  spring 
a  plot  or  a  joke. 

He  shall  weave  his  snares. 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps. 

Bryant,  Antiquity  of  Freedom. 

12.  To  bend  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or 
strong. — 13.  To  insert,  as  a  beam  in  a  place  too 
short  for  it,  by  .bending  it  so  as  to  bring  the  ends 
nearer  together,  and  allowing  it  to  straighten 
when  in  place :  usually  with  in :  as,  to  spring  in 
a  slat  or  bar. — 14.  In  arch.,  to  commence  from 
an  abutment  or  pier:  as,  to  sprwi^  an  arch. — 15. 
Naut.,  to  haul  by  means  of  springs  or  cables: 
as,  to  spring  the  stem  of  a  vessel  around. — 
16.  ]Ji  ca/rp.,  to  unite  (the  boards  of  a  roof)  with 
bevel-joints  in  order  to  keep  out  wet — To  spring 
a  butt  (naut.).  See  &utt2.— To  spring  a  leak.  SeeJeoft. 
— To  spring  her  luff  (nmd.).  See  lug^. 
spring  (spring),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME:  spring,  springe, 
a  leap,  spreng,  sorynge,  a  spring  (of  water),  a 
rod,  a  sprig,  <  AS.  spring,  spryng,  a  leap,  a 
sprmg,  fountain,  ulcer,  =  OS.  spring  (in  afeo- 
spring  =  AS.  e-spryng,  a  well,  'water-spring') 
=  OFries.  spring  (in  spedelspring)  =  MLG. 
sprvrik  =  OH(t.  spring,  sprung,  MHG.  sprine, 
spruric,  G.  spring,  a  spring  of  water  (ef.  sprung, 
a  leap),  =  Sw.  Dan.  spring,  a  leap,  run,  spring 
(cf .  Sw.  sprdng,  a  leap,  bound,  water-spnng) ; 
from  the  verb:  see  sfmfl'jV.]  I.  »■  1.  The  act 
of  springiag  or  leaping,  (a)  A  leaping  or  darting ;  a 
vault;  abound. 

The  Indian  immediately  started  back,  whilst  the  lion 
rose  with  a  spring,  and  leaped  towards  him. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  56. 

(6)  A  flying  back ;  the  resilience  of  a  body  recovering  its 
former  state  by  its  elasticity. 

The  bow  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring. 

Camper,  Human  Frailty. 
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2.  The  act  or  time  of  springing  or  appearing; 
the  first  appearance ;  the  beginning ;  birth ; 
rise ;  origin :  as,  the  spring  of  mankind ;  the 
spring  of  the  year ;  the  spring  of  the  morning 
or  of  the  day  (see  dayspring).  [Archaic  except 
as  in  def .  3  and  its  figurative  use.] 

Men,  if  we  view  them  in  their  spring,  are  at  the  flist 
without  understanding  or  knowledge  at  all. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  L  6. 

This  river  taketh  spring  out  of  a  certain  lake  eastward. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness. 

So  great  odds  there  is  between  the  Spring  and  Fall  of 

Fortune.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  126. 

At  morning  spring  and  even-fall 
Sweet  voices  in  the  still  air  singing. 

WhUHer,  Mogg  Megone,  11. 

Specifically— 3.  The  first  of  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year;  the  season  in  which  plants  begin 
to  vegetate  and  rise;  the  vernal  season  (see 
seasonYj  hence,  figuratively,  the  first  and  fresh- 
est period  of  any  time  or  condition. 

Bough  winter  spent, 
The  pleasant  spring  straight  draweth  in  ure. 

Surrey,  The  Louer  Comforteth  Himself. 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th. 

MUUm,  Sonnets,  ii. 

4.  That  which  springs  or  shoots  up.  (at)  A 
sprout;  shoot;  branch;  sapling. 

Springis  and  plantes,  any  spryg  that  growt  out  of  any 
tree.  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  168. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  Love's  tender  spring. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  666. 
(&)  A  young  wood ;  any  piece  of  woodland ;  a  grove ;  a 
shrubbery.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

When  the  spring  is  of  two  years'  growth,  draw  part  of 
it  for  quick-sets.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  III.  viii.  §  23. 

(cf)  A  rod ;  a  switch. 

For  ho  so  spareth  the  spritig  spilleth  bus  children ; 
And  so  wrot  the  wise  to  wissen  us  alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  139. 
5t.  A  youth ;  a  springal. 

The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  Spring 
A  burning  Teade  about  his  head  did  move. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  292, 
Ca'  me  nae  mair  Sir  Donald, 
Bht  ae  spring  Donald  your  son. 

lAzie  LiTidsay  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  66). 
6+.  Offspring;  race. 
Who  on  all  the  human  spring  conferred  confusion. 

Chapman.    (Imp.  Dicf) 

7.  Water  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
below,  and  either  flowing  away  in  the  form  of 
a  small  stream  or  standing  as  a  pool  or  small 
lake.  Elvers  are  chiefly  fed,  both  before  and  after  being 
joined  by  their  various  affluents,  by  underground  springs, 
and  some  pools  of  water  large  enough  to  be  called  ponds 
or  even  lakes  are  supi>lied  in  the  same  way.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  springs  are  formed  are  exceedingly  va- 
riable, at  once  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water,  its  tem- 
perature, the  amount  and  nature  of  the  gaseous  and  solid 
substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  delivered  at  the  surface ;  hence  springs  are  va- 
riously designated  in  accordance  with  these  peculiarities, 
the  most  familiar  terms  used  for  this  purpose  being  shal- 
low, simple,  conmwn,  or  surface;  hot,  boiling,  therrruU;  min- 
eral, medieinaH;  and  spouting,  or  geyser,  as  this  kind  of 
spring  is  more  generally  called.  Shallow  or  surface  springs 
ardinarily  furnish  water  which  is  pretty  nearly  pure,  can 
be  used  for  drinking,  and  does  not  differ  much  in  tem- 
perature from  the  mean  of  the  locality  where  they  occur. 
They  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  f allingon  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  rain,  or  furnished  by  melting  snow,  sinks 
to  a  certain  depth  (according  as  the  soil  and  underlying 
rocks  are  more  or  leas  porous  or  permeable),  where  it  is 
held  in  greater  or  less  quantity  according  to  the  amount 
of  rainfall  and  the  thickness  and  relative  position  of 
the  various  permeable  and  impermeable  formations  with 
which  It  is  brought  in  contact,  but  seeks  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravitation  to  escape,  and  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  surface  when  the  topographical  or  geological  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  Thus,  a  bed  of  grav^  or  sand  rest- 
ing on  a  mass  of  clay  (the  former  being  very  permeable, 
the  latter  almost  impermeable)  will  become  saturated 
with  water  below  a  certain  depth,  the  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  saturated  sand  or  gravel,  or  the  line  of 
saturation,  as  it  is  called,  varying  with  the  climate  and 
season.  If,  however,  there  be  an  adjacent  ravine  or  val- 
ley which  is  cut  deep  enough  to  expose  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  permeable  and  Impermeable  formations,  the 
water  will  escape  along  this  line  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ty, giving  rise  to  springs,  which  will  vary  in  number  and 
copiousness  with  the  varying  conditions  which  present 
themselves.  The  water  of  such  springs,  not  having  de- 
scended to  any  great  depth,  will  not  vary  much  in  tem- 
perature from  the  mean  of  the  locality.  Very  diif erent 
are  the  conditions  in  the  case  of  thermal  or  hot  springs, 
which  may  have  any  temperature  up  to  boiling,  and  of 
which  the  water  may  have  been  heated  either  by  coming 
from  great  depths  or  by  contact  with  volcanic  rocks ;  hence 
thermal  springs  are  phenomena  very  characteristic  of  vol- 
canic and  geologically  disturbed  or  faulted  regions,  and 
those  hot  springs  which  are  of  the  geyser  type  (see  geyser) 
are  most  interesting  from  the  scenic  point  of  view.  The 
medicinal  properties  and  curative  eflects  of  various  hot 
springs  are  of  great  practical  importance ;  and  many  such 
springs,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  are  places 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers.  The 
variety  of  constituents,  both  solid  and  gaseous,  held  in 
solution  by  different  hot  springs  is  very  great.  From 
the  medicinal  point  of  view,  springs  are  variously  classi- 
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fled,  and  without  regard  to  temperature,  because  the  nOr 
ture  and  quantity  of  the  aabstancea  which  the  water  con- 
tains are  hot  by  any  means  entirely  dependent  on  tempera- 
ture, although  in  general  the  hotter  the  water  the  larger 
the  amount  of  foreign  matter  lilcely  to  be  held  in  solution, 
while  a  high  temperature  is  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  an 
important  element  in  the  therapeutic  effect  produced.  A 
convenient  classification  of  mineral  waters,  from  the  medi- 
cinal point  of  view,  is  into  (a)  indifferent,  (6)  earthy,  (c)  sul- 
phurous, (d)  saline,  (e)  alkaline,  (/)  purgative,  (g)  chalyb- 
eate. Indifferent  waters  are  such  as  contain  but  a  small 
amount  of  foreign  matter— often  so  little,  indeed,  that  they 
might  well  be  classed  as  potaMe,  but  they  are  usually  the> 
mal.  Their  mode  of  therapeutic  action  is  not  well  under- 
stood, and  by  some  the  imagination  is  thought  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  SB  a  curative  agency.  Examples  of  well-known 
and  much-visited  springs  of  this  class  are  Schlangen- 
bad  in  Nassau ;  Qastein  in  Salzburg ;  Teplitz  in  Bohemia ; 
Hombitoes  in  France ;  Lebanon,  New  York ;  Hot  Springs, 
Bath  Court  House,  Vtegmia ;  Clarendon  Springs,  Vermont ; 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  etc.  Earthy  waters  contain  a  large 
amount  of  mineral  matter  in  solution,  calcium  sulphate 
predominating  in  quantity.  Examples:  Leuk,  Switzer- 
land; Bagnferes-de-Bigorre,I^ance;  Bath, England;  Sweet 
Springs  and  Berkeley  Springs,  West  Virginia.  StdpJairaus 
waters  are  weak  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphurets,  me  min- 
eral constituents  ranging  from  a  few  grains  to  a  hundred 
or  more  in  the  gallon,  and  the  sulphur  from  a  trace  to  4 
parts  in  10,000;  some  are  cold,  others  hot.  Examples:  many 
of  the  most  frequented  springs  of  the  Pyrenees  as  Cau- 
terets,  Eaux-Bonnes, EauxChaudes, Bagnferes-de-Luchon ; 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Prussia;  Harrogate,  England ;  White  Sul- 
phur, West  Virginia ;  and  many  others.  S^ine  springs : 
these  are  very  numerous,  both  hot  and  cold,  common  salt 
being  the  predominating  ingredient ;  but  besides  this  there 
are  usually  present  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  io- 
dine, and  bromine.  Examples:  Kissingen,  Bavaria;  Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden,  Niederselters,  in  Germany;  St.  Cath- 
erines, Canada ;  Saratoga,  New  York.  Alkaline  waters : 
these  contain  salts  of  soda,  potash,  Ume,  and  magnesia; 
also,  more  or  less  commonly,  lithia,  strontia,  and  traces  of 
iodine,  bromine,  fluorin,  ana  arsenic.  Examples :  Vichy 
In  France;  Bilin  in  Bohemia;  Heilbrunn,  Ems,  in  Ger- 
many. Purgative  waters,  containing  especially  the  sul- 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  also  of  soda,  often  in  large  quan- 
tity, as  in  the  case  of  the  Fiillna  wateiv  which  has  1,986 
grains  to  the  gallon,  mostly  sodium  and  magnesium  sul- 
phates. Examples :  Sedliti,  Carlsbad,  and  Pullna,  Bohe- 
mia ;  Cheltenham  and  Scarborough,  England.  Chalybeaie 
waters,  in  which  salts  of  iron  are  the  essential  ingredient. 
Examples :  Schwalbaoh,  Nassau ;  Spa,  Belgium ;  Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

8.  Figuratively,  any  fount  or  source  of  supply. 

JUacb.  The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 
Macd.  Your  royal  father 's  murder'd. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 103. 

9.  An  elastic  body,  as  a  strip  or  wire  of  steel 
coiled  spirally,  a  steel  rod  or  plate,  strips  of 
steel  suitably  joined  together,  a  mass  or  strip 
of  india-rubber,  etc.,  whieli,  when  bent  or  forced 
from  its  natural  state,  has  the  power  of  recov- 
ering it  again  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  Springs 
are  used  for  various  purposes — as  for  diminishing  concus- 
sion, as  in  carriages ;  for  motive  power,  as  in  clocks  and 
watches;  for  communicating  motion  by  sudden  release 
from  a  state  of  tension,  as  a  bow,  the  spring  of  a  gun-lock, 
etc. ;  for  measuring  weight  and  other  force,  as  in  the 
spring-balance ;  as  regulators  to  control  the  movement  of 
wheel-works,  etc. 

To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 

ShaJe.,  Cymbellne,  ii.  2.  47. 

10.  In  entom.,  a  special  elastic  organ  by  which 
an  insect  is  enabled  to  spring  into  the  air.  (a) 
The  springing-organ  of  species  of  the  family  Poduridx. 
It  consists  of  several  bristle-like  appendages  at  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  which  are  united  at  their  bases  and  bent 
under  the  body.  In  leaping,  the  end  of  the  abdomen  is  first 
bent  down  and  then  suddenly  extended,  bringing  the  elas- 
tic bristles  with  great  force  against  the  ground.  See  cut 
under  springtaU.  0)  The  springing-organ  of  a  skipjack 
beetle,  or  elater.  It  consists  of  a  spine  extending  back- 
ward from  the  presternum  and  received  in  a  cavity  of  the 
mesosternuniL  When  the  insect  is  placed  on  its  back,  it 
extends  the  prothorax  so  as  to  bring  the  spine  to  the  edge 
of  the  mesostemal  cavity;  then,  suddenly  relaxing  the 
muscles,  the  spine  descendfs  violently  into  the  cavity,  and 
the  force  given  by  this  sudden  movement  causes  the  base 
of  the  elytra  to  strike  against  the  supporting  surface  with 
such  power  that  the  body  is  thrown  into  the  air.  See  cut 
under  dick-beeUe. 

11.  Any  active  or  motive  power,  physical  or 
mental;  that  by  which  action  is  produced  or 
propagated;  motive. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iL  59. 

12.  Capacity  for  springing;  elastic  power; 
elasticity,  either  physical  or  mental. 

Heav'ns  I  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm  I  Dryden. 

Th'  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot. 

That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence. 

Cowper,  Task,  1. 136. 

13.  Naut.:  (a)  The  start,  as  of  a  plank;  an 
opening  in  a  seam ;  a  leak. 

Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalmed ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends  must  know  .  .  . 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks ;  and  how  to  stop  'em. 
B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

(6)  A  crack  in  a  mast  or  yard,  running  oblique- 
ly or  transversely,  (c)  A  line  made  fast  to  the 
bow  or  quarter  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  pull  the 
head  or  stem  in  any  required  direction.     ((}) 
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A  rope  extending  from  some  part  of  a  ship  to 
another  ship,  or  to  a  fixed  object,  to  cant  or 
move  the  ship  by  being  hauled  upon. — 14.  A 
quick  and  cheerful  tune ;  a  skip.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

We  will  meet  him, 
And  strike  him  such  new  spririgs,  and  such  free  welcomes. 
Shall  make  him  scorn  an  empire. 

Fletcher  {and  anotJierl),  Prophetess,  v.  2. 

Xast  night  I  play'd  .  .  . 
"O'er  Bogie    was  the  spring. 

Ramsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  i.  1. 

15.  In  falconry,  a  collection  of  teal. 

A  spring  of  teels.       StnM,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 

Presently  surprising  a  spring  of  teal. 

DaUy  Telegraph,  Deo.  26, 1885.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 
Atmospheric,  bituminous,  bolling.cabaUine  spring. 
See  the  adjectives. — Backlash-sprlng.  See  baelaasli. — 
Cspiing.  See  c-sprtn^.— Carbonated  springs.  Seecai-- 
bonhte^. — CompoiUld  spring,  a  spring  in  which  springs 
of  different  types  are  comDined.  — Intennittent  or  Inter- 
mitting spring.  See  intermittent.— 'Pla.ttarm-sjtTil^, 
a  form  of  spring  used  for  heavy  vehicles,  consisting  of 
four  semi-elliptical  steel  springs  arranged  as  a  sort  of  re- 
silient skeleton  platform.— Pneumatic  spring,  a  device 
in  which  air  is  confined  and  made  by  its  elasticity  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  spring.  It  may  be  a  simple  air-bag 
or  a  cylinder  with  a  close-fitting  piston,  etc.  Also  called 
air-spring,  air-ewAion.— Spiral  spring,  a  coiled  spring 
used  chiefly  where  the  pressure  to  Be  resisted  is  direct  and 
in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  spring.  See  cut  under  mler. — 
Spring  Of  a  beam  or  of  a  deck,  the  curve  of  a  beam  or 
deck  upward  from  a  horizontal  line. — Spring  Of  pork, 
the  lower  part  of  the  fore  quarter,  which  is  divided  ftom 
the  neck,  and  has  the  leg  without  the  shoulder.  =SyiL  7. 
Fountain,  etc.    See  welli. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to,  suitable  for,  or  occur- 
ring or  used  in  the  spring  of  the  year :  as,  spring 
fashions ;  spring  wheat.— spring  canker-worm. 
See  canker-worm.— Spring  cress,  an  American  bitter- 
cress,  Carda/mine  rhoniboidea,  common  in  wet  places,  bear- 
ing white  flowers  in  early  spring.— Spring  crocuB,  an 
early  crocus.  Crocus  vemus,  having  blue,  white,  or  party- 
colored  flowers,  perhaps  the  most  common  garden  spe- 
cies.—Spring  fare,  the  first  fare  of  fish  taken  any  year. 
Fishermen  make  about  two  fares  of  cod  in  a  year,  and  the 
first  or  spring  fare,  which  commences  early  in  April,  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  [NewEngland.]- Spring  fever.  See 
/siMri.— Spring  grinder.  See  grinder.— Spiins  lob- 
ster. See  lobster,  2.— Spring  mackerel.  See  mocker- 
«ii.— Spring  safety-valve.  See  ettfety-mdvc—Spiisie 
snownake.  See  snowfiake,  3. 
springaUf,  springaldif  (spring' al,  -aid),  n.  [< 
ME.  springal,  spryngal,  spryngola,  espringold  = 
MHGr.  springal,  springolf,  <  OF.  espringale,  es- 
pringaUe  (AF.  also  springalde),  also  espingaMe, 
espmguale,  and  also  espringole,  esprmgarde,  es- 
pingarde  (=  Pr.  e^pimgala  =  Sp.  rg.  espmga/rda 
=  It.  spvnga/rda,  ML.  spinga/rda),  a  military  en- 
gine, also  a  dance,  <  espringuier,  esprmghier, 
espringier,  espingtier,  espimguier,  spring,  dance 
(=  It.  sprimgare,  spingare,  kick  about),  <  OHG. 
springan,  spring,  ]ump:  see  sprimg'.]  A  mili- 
tary engine,  resembling  the  baUista,  used  in 
Kurope  in  the  middle  ages. 

Eke  withynne  the  castelle  were 
Spryngoldes,  gunnes,  and  bows,  archers. 

Rmn.  qfthe  Rose,  1.  4191. 

springal^,  springald^  (spring'al,  -aid),  n.  [Also 
springel,  springatl,  sprmgold,  spriiigow,  <  spring 
+  -aid,  equiv.  to  -ard  (the  word  being  then 
perhaps  suggested  by  springaP-,  sprmgaWX),  or 
else  +  -al,  equiv.  to  -el,  -le,  AS.  -ol,  as  in  E. 
trittle,  nmf angle,  etc.  Of.  spring,  n.,  5,  springer, 
1(6).]  A  young  person ;  a  youth ;  especially,  a 
young  man.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
A  SpringaZd,  adolescens. 

Lealns,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 
Ha,  well  done !  excellent  boy  I  dainty,  fine  springall 
MiddMon,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  v.  1. 

springardf  (spring'Srd),  n.    Same  as  springaP-. 

spring-back  (spring'bak),  n.  In  bookbinding, 
a  false  back  put  on  the  sewed  sections  of  a 
book,  which  springs  upward  when  the  book  is 
opened  flat,  but  returns  to  its  proper  position 
when  the  book  is  closed.  The  outer  or  true  back 
does  not  change  its  outward  curve,  being  kept  stiff  on  li- 
brary books  by  sheets  of  stiff  paper,  in  large  blank  books 
by  molded  pasteboard  or  sheets  of  thin  steel. 

spring-balance  (spring'baF'ans),  n.  See  bal- 
ance. 

spring-band  (spring'band),  n.  In  a  vehicle,  a 
loo^  or  strap  used  to  unite  the  arms  of  an  el- 
liptic spring. 

spring-bar  (spring'bar),  ».  In  a  vehicle,  a  bar 
upon  the  ends  of  which  the  body  is  supported. 
It  lies  parallel  with  the  axle,  and  rests  upon 
the  center  of  the  elliptio  spring. 

spring-beam  (spring'bem),  n.  l.  A  beam 
reaching  across  a  wide  space,  without  a  central 
support. — 3.  In  sMp-buildikg,  a  fore-and-aft 
timber  uniting  the  outer  ends  of  the  paddle-box 
beams,  and  carrying  the  outboard  sjiaf  t-bearing. 
— 3.  An  elastic  bar  at  the  top  of  a  tilt-hammer, 
jig-saw,  or  mortising-maehine,  to  accelerate 
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the  fall,  or  afford  return  motion. — 4.  In  a  rail- 
road-car, one  of  two  heavy  timbers  resting  on 
the  springs  of  a  six-wheel  car-truck,  and  serv- 
ing to  support  the  bolster-bridges,  which, 
through  the  bolster,  support  the  car-body. — 
5.  In  carp.,  the  tie-beam  of  a  truss. 

spring-beauty  (spruig'bu"ti),  n.  1.  A  common 
American  wild  flower  of  the  genus  Claytonia, 
especially  C.  Virginica,  a  low,  succulent  herb, 
sending  up  from  a  deep-set  tuber  in  early  spring 
a  simple  stem  bearing  a  pair  of  narrow  leaves 
and  a  loose  gradualfy  developing  raceme  of 
pretty  flowers,  which  are  white  or  rose-colored 
with  deeper  veins.  See  cut  under  Claytonia. 
The  smaller  C.  Caroliniana,  with  spatulate  or 
oval  leaves,  is  more  northern  except  in  the 
mountains. — 3.  In  entom.,  a  beautiful  little 
butterfly  of  America,  Erora  Iseta,  which  ap- 
pears in  spring,  and  has  the  hind  wings  in  the 
male  brown  bordered  with  blue,  in  the  female 
mostly  blue.    S,  S.  Scudder.     [Kecent.] 

spring-bed  (spring'bed),  n.  1.  A  mattress 
formed  of  spiral  springs  or  a  fabric  woven  of 
coiled  spiral  wire,  set  in  a  wooden  frame. — 2. 
In  a  cloth-shearing  machine,  a  long  elastic  plate 
of  steel  fastened  to  the  framing  of  the  machine 
to  press  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  within  the  range 
of  the  cutting  edges. 

spring-beetle  (spring'be"tl),  n.  A  beetle  of 
the  family  Elateridse;  an  elater ;  a  click-beetle. 
See  cut  under  click-beetle.  Also  springing-beetle. 
See  spring,  n.,  10  (6). 

spring-bell  (spring'bel),  n.  A  species  of  rush- 
uly,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum.    See  rusli-lily. 

spring-block  (spring'blok),  n.  1.  Naut,  a 
common  block  or  deadeye  connected  to  a  ring- 
bolt by  a  spiral  or  india-rubber  spring.  It  is 
attached  to  the  sheets,  so  as  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity. — 3.  In  a  vehicle,  a  piece 
of  wood  fixed  on  the  axle  as  a  support  for  the 
spring. —  3.  In  a  car-truck,  a  distance-piece 
placed  above  or  below  an  elliptic  spring. 

spring-board  (spring'bord),  n.  An  elastic 
board  used  in  vaulting,  etc. 

springbok  (spring'bok),  n.  [<  S.  African  D. 
spring-bok  (=  G-.  spring-bock),  a  wild  goat,  < 
spring,  =  E.  spring,  +  bok  =  E.  ftacfci.]  A  beauti- 
ful gazel,  Gazella  euchore,  so  called  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  South  Africa,  where  it  abounds, 


Springbok  {Gaxella  euchore) 

from  its  agility  in  springing  upward  when 
alarmed  or  as  it  scours  the  plain  in  escaping 
from  its  pursuers,  it  is  of  lithe  and  graceful  form  and 
handsome  coloration,  in  which  a  rich  tawny  brown  is  va- 
ried with  pure-white  and  black.  Also  spring-boe,  spring- 
buck, sprink-buck,  and  springer. 

spring;-boz  (spring'boks),  n.  1 .  The  box  which 
contains  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  or  other 
mechanism;  the  barrel. — 2.  A  box  or  some 
similar  receptacle  closed  by  a  lid  which  opens 
or  shuts  by_  the  elasticity  of  a  spring  or  some 
similar  device.  See^alpal. — 3.  In  uphoWtery, 
the  wooden  frame  within  which  the  springs,  as 
of  a  mattress  or  of  the  seat  of  a  sofa,  are  con- 
tained. 

spring-bnck  (spring'buk),  n.  Same  as  spring- 
ook.    Imp.  Diet. 

spring-carriage  (spring'kar^aj),  n.  A  wheeled 
carriage  mounted  upon  springs. 

spring-cart  (spring'kart),  n.  A  light  cart 
mounted  upon  springs. 

springel  (sprinj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  springed, 
ppr.  sprimgeing.  [<  ME.  sprengen,  <  AS.  »prengan. 


springe 

causal  of  springan,  spring:  see  spring,  and  e£. 
spreng  (of  which  springe  is  the  proper  form  (cf . 
singe,  as  related  to  sing),  now  only  dialectal).] 
To_  sprinkle.  Ralliwell.  [Prov.  Bng.] 
springe^  (sprinj),  n.  [<  ME.  springe,  <  sprimgen, 
spring:  see  spring,  v.  Cf.  springle,  and  D. 
spring-net,  a  spring-net,  OHGr.  springa,  MHG. 
sprinke,  a  bird-snare.]  A  noose  or  snare  for 
catching  small  game ;  a  gin.  it  fa  usually  secured 
to  an  elastic  branch,  or  small  sapling,  which  is  bent  over 
and  secured  by  some  sort  of  trigger  which  the  movements 
ol  the  animal  will  release,  when  it  flies  up  and  the  noose 
catches  the  game. 

A  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  317. 

I  will  teach  thee  a  sprtnge,  Tony,  to  catch  a  pewit. 

Scottj  Kenilworth,  xli. 

springe^  (sprinj),  ii.;  pret.  and  pp.  springed, 
ppr.  apringevng.  [<  springe^, ».]  I.  trans.  To 
catch  in  a  springe. 

We  gpringe  ourselves,  we  sink  in  our  own  bogs. 

Fletcher  (onA  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  It.  i. 

II.  intrans.  To  set  springes ;  catch  game  by 
means  of  springes. 

springe^  (sprinj),  a.  [<  spring,  «.]  Active; 
nimble ;  brisk ;  agile.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  squire 's  pretty  springe,  considering  his  weight. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  xi. 

springer  (spring'^r),  n.  [<  spring  +  -er^.']  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  springs,  in  any  sense. 
(a)  A  growing  plant,  shrub,  or  tree ;  a  sapling. 

The  young  men  and  maidens  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
coppices,  cut  down  and  spoil  young  springers  to  dress  up 
their  May-booths.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  IV.  iv.  §  i. 

(6)  A  youth ;  a  lad.    HaUiwdl.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  In  arch.:  (a)  The  impost  or  place  where 
the  vertical  support  to  an  arch  terminates,  and 
the  curve  of  the  arch  begins.  (6)  The  lower 
voussoir  or  bottom  stone  of  an  arch,  which  lies 
immediately  upon  the  impost,  (c)  The  bottom 
stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable.  ((?)  The  rib  of 
a  groined  roof  or  vault.    See  cross-springer. — 

3.  A  dog  of  a  class  of  spaniels  resembling  the 
cocker,  used,  in  sporting,  to  spring  or  flush 
game.    See  spaniel. 

The  Springer  is  smaller  than  the  former  (the  Water 
Ipaniel),  of  elegant  form,  gay  aspect,       '  ''      '  *^ 

with  red  spots,  black  nose  and  palat*. 
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spring-hammer  (spring'ham"6r),».  Amaehine- 
hammer  in  which  the  blow  is  partly  or  wholly 
made  by  a  spring  to  which  tension  has  been 
imparted  by  mecha- 
nism during  the  lift  of 
the  hammer-head.  In 
some  hammers  the  spring 
is  a  volume  of  confined 
and  compressed  air.  In 
the  accompanying  cut  a  is 
the  anvil-block;  b,  anvil; 
c,  frame ;  d,  guides  for  ham- 
mer;  e,  piston-rod ;  /,  cylin- 
der; g,  hammer;  A,  crank 
(driven  by  the  pulley  i) 
which  lifts  the  hammer,  at 
the  same  time  compressing 
the  air  in  the  air-spring 
cylinder  /;  j,  idler-pulley 
which  tightens  the  driving- 
belt  k  when  pressed  against 
the  belt  by  the  action  of 
the  rock-lever  I,  the  rod  n, 
andthefoot-leveror  treadle 
0 — the  rock-lever  I  being 
pivoted  to  the  frame  at  m, 
while  the  treadle  is  pivoted 
to  it  at  p.  Pressure  upon 
the  treadle  by  the  foot 
tightens  the  belt,  and  the 
hammer  is  then  raised. 
The  treadle  is  then  relieved 
from  pressure,  the  belt  is  slackened  on  the  pulley  i,  and 
the  compressed  air,  acting  on  the  piston,  delivers  the  blow, 
the  belt  then  slipping  easily  over  the  pulley  i. 

spring-hanger  (spring'hang"6r),  n.  A  U-shaped 
strap  of  iron  serving  to  support  the  end  of  a 
semi-elliptical  car-spring. 

spring-head  (spring'hed),  n.  1.  A  fountain- 
head;  a  source. 

Water  will  not  ascend  higher  than  the  level  of  the  first 
spring-head  from  whence  it  descendeth. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

2.  A  clutch,  button,  or  other  connecting  de- 
vice at  the  end  of  an  elliptic  carriage-spring. 
spring-headedt  (spring'hed"ed),    a.     Having 
heads  that  spring  afresh.     [Rare.] 

Spring-headed  Hydros,  and  sea-shouldring  Whales. 

",  Q.,II.xii.  23. 


Spring'hammer. 


Spaniel),  of  elegant  form,  gay  aspect,  and  usually  white 
ck  nose  and  palat*. 
Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  378. 


4.  The  springbok. —  5.  A  grampus — Springer 
antelope,  the  springbok. 

Sprin^eld  gtm,  rifle.  See  gun^-,  rifle^,  also 
cut  under  bullet. 

spring-flood  (spring'flud),  n.  [<  ME.  spring- 
flood  (=  D.  spring^loed  =  Q-.  sprimg-fluth  =  Sw. 
Dan.  ^ring-flocC);  as  spring  +  flood."]  Same 
as 


Than  shal  she  [the  moon]  been  evene  atte  f  nlle  alway, 
And  spryng-Jlood  laste  bothe  nyght  and  day. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  342. 

spring-fly  (spring'fli),  n.    A  caddis-fly. 

spring-forelock  (spring'f6r"lok)j  n.  A  cotter- 
key  having  a  spring  in  the  entering  end  to  pre- 
vent its  accidental  withdrawal.    S.  S.  Knight. 

spring-gardenf  (spring'gar'''dii),  ».  A  word  of 
doubtful  meaning,  possibly  a  corrupt  form; 
perhaps,  according  to.  Nares,  a  garden  where 
concealed  springs  were  made  to  spout  jets  of 
water  upon  the  visitors. 

Sophocles  [bound].  Thy  slave,  proud  Martins? 
.  .  .  not  a  vein  runs  here 
From  head  to  foot,  but  Sophocles  would  unseam,  and 
Like  a  spring-garden  shoot  his  scornful  blood 
Into  their  eyes  durst  come  to  tread  on  him. 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Four  Plays  in  One,  Hay  1st. 

spring-gun  (spring'gun),  n.  A  gun  which  is 
discharged  by  the  stumbling  of  a  trespasser 
upon  it,  or  against  a  wire  connected  with  the 
trigger;  also,  a  gun  similarly  set  for  large  ani- 
mals, as  bears  or  wolves. 

spring-haas  (spring'has),  n.  [<  S.  African  D. 
spring-haas,  <  spring  (=  E.  spring)  +  haas,  a 
hare,  =  B.  hare :  see  spring  and  hare'^.']  The 
Cape  jumping-hare,  Pedetes  coffer,  a  kind  of 
jerboa,  of  the  family  D»po<iJd«.    See  cut  under 


spring-halt  (spring'hftlt),  n.  [Also,  corruptly, 
string-halt;  <  spring  +  haltK]  An  involuntary 
convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles  of  either 
hind  leg  in  the  horse,  by  which  the  leg  is  sud- 
denly and  unduly  raised  from  the  ground  and 
lowered  again  with  unnatural  force;  also,  the 
nervous  disorder  on  which  such  movements  de- 
pend, and  the  resulting  gait. 

One  would  take  it, 
That  never  saw  'em  pace  before,  the  spavin 
Or  spnnghalt  reign'd  >^o^^y^^  ^111.,  i.  8. 18. 


spring-hook  (spring'huk),  m.  1.  In  locomotives, 
a  hook  fixing  the  driving-wheel  spring  to  the 
frame. — 2.  A  latch  or  door-hook  having  a 
spring-catch  for  keeping  it  fast  in  the  staple. — 
3.  A  fish-hook  set  like  a  spring-trap,  with  a 
supplementary  hook,  which,  on  being  released, 
fixes  itself  in  the  fish ;  a  snap-hook.  Also  called 
spear-hoolc, 

spring-house  (spring'hous),  n.  A  small  build- 
ing constructed  over  a  spring  or  brook,  where 
mflk,  fresh  meat,  etc.,  are  placed  in  order  to  be 
kept  cool  in  or  near  the  running  water.     [U.S.] 

As  I  was  a^settin'  in  the  spring-house,  this  mornin', 
a-workin'  my  butter,  I  says  to  Dinab,  "I'm  goin*  to  carry 
a  pot  of  this  down  to  Miss  Scudder." 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Minfater's  Wooing,  iv. 

springiness  (si>ring'i-nes),  ».  1.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  springy;  elasticity. 

The  air  is  a  thin  fluid  body  endowed  with  elasticity  and 
springiness,  capable  of  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

BenUey. 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  with  springs;  wet- 
ness; sponginess,  as  of  land. 
springing  (spring'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  springing, 
spryngynge;  verbal  n.  of  spring,  «.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  leaping,  arising,  issuing,  or 
proceeding;  also, growth;  increase. 

The  Poo  out  of  a  welle  smal 
Taketh  his  flrste  springing  and  his  sors. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  49. 

Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it. .  .  .  Thoumak- 
eat  it  soft  with  showers;  thou  blessest  the  springing 
thereof.  Pa.  Ixv.  10. 

2.  In  arch.,  the  point  from  which  an  arch 
springs  or  rises ;  also,  a  springer. 

springing  (spring'ing),  p.  a.  Liable  to  arise ; 
contingent :  as,  ^ringing  uses.    See  use. 

springing-beetle  (spring'ing-be"tl),  n.  Same 
as  spring-ieetle. 

springing-course  (spring 'ing-kors),  n.  See 
course'^. 

springiug-hairs  (spring'ing-hSrz),  m.  jjJ.  The 
foeomotory  cilia  of  some  infusorians,  as  the 
Halferiidse,  by  means  of  which  these  animal- 
cules skip  about. 

springing-line  (spring'ing-lin),  n.  The  line 
from  which  an  arch  springs  or  rises ;  the  hne 
in  which  the  springers  rest  on  the  imposts, 
and  from  which  the  rise  or  versed  sine  is  cal- 
culated. 

springing-timet  (spring'ing-iam),  n.  [<  ME. 
springing  time;  <  springing  +  time.]  ihe  time 
of  the  new  growing  of  plants;  spring-time; 
spring. 


spring-stud 

[T]he  f urst  age  of  man  locond  &  light, 
The  springynge  tyme  olepe  "ver." 

BabeesBook(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 

springing-tool  (spring'ing-tBl),  n.  In  iron- 
working,  same  as  hanging-tool. 

springing-wall  (spring'ing-wftl),  n.  In  land- 
ing, a  buttress. 

spring-jack  (spring'jak),  n.  In  teleg.,  a  device 
for  inserting  a  loop  in  a  line-circuit.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  plug  to  be  inserted  between  two  spring-con- 
tacts, the  ends  of  the  loop  being  joined  to  metulic  strips 
fixed  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  insulating  plug.  If  the 
latter  is  entirely  of  insulating  material,  it  becomes  a 
spring-jack  cut-out. 

spring-latch  (spring'laeh),  n.  A  latch  that 
snaps  into  the  keeper  after  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure against  it.    See  cuts  under  latch. 

springle  (spring'l),  n.  [=  D.  G.  sprenlcel,  a 
noose,  snare,  springe,  =  Sw.  sprankui,  a  sprin- 
gle, =  Dan.  sprinkel,  treUis;  a  dim.  of  spring^ 
springe,  in  similar  senses :  see  spring,  springe'^.] 

1.  A  springe. 

They  [woodcocks]  arriue  first  on  the  north  coast,  where 
almost  euerie  hedge  serueth  for  a  roade  and  euerie  plash- 
oote  for  springles  to  take  them. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  25. 

2.  A  rod  about  four  feet  in  length,  used  in 
thatching.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

springless  (spring'les),  a.  [<  spring  +  -less.} 
Lacking  springs  or  spring.  («)  Having  no  springs, 
or  natural  fountains  of  water,  (o)  Lacking  elastic  springs : 
as,  a  springless  wagon. 

springlet  (spring'let),  n.  [<  spring  +  -let.]  A 
little  spring;  a  small  stream. 

But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  37- 

spring-ligament  (spring'lig"a-meut),  n.  Th& 
inferior  calcaneoscaphoid  ligament  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  connecting  the  os  calcis  or  heel- 
bone  with  the  scaphoid,  supporting  the  head 
of  the  astragalus,  and  forming  part  of  the  ar- 
ticular cavity  in  which  the  latter  is  received. 

springlike  (spring'lik),  a.  Eesembling spring; 
characteristic  of  spring;  vernal:  as,  springlike 
weather;  a  springlike  temperature. 

There  the  last  blossoms  spring-like  pride  unfold. 

Savage,  Wanderer,  v. 

spring-line  (spring'lin),  n.  In  milit.  engin.,  a 
Une  passing  diagonally  from  one  pontoon  of  a 
bridge  to  another. 

spring-lock  (spring'lok),  n.  A  lock  which  fas- 
tens itself  automatically  by  a  spring  when  the 
door  or  lid  to  which  it  is  attached  is  shut.  Also 
called  latch-lock. 

spring-mattiress  (spring'maf'res),  n.  See  mat- 
tress and  sprvng-hed. 

spring-net  (spring'net),  n.  A  bird-net  which 
can  be  shut  by  means  of  a  spring  and  trigger; 
a  flap-net.  A  net  of  similar  form  is  used  for 
trapping  rabbits. 

springoldH,  n.    Same  as  springaU. 

springold^t,  springowt,  n.    Same  as  sprtngaV^. 

spring-oyster  (spring'ois"t6r),  n.  A  thorn-oys- 
ter.   See  out  under  Spondylus. 

spring-padlock  (spring'pad'-'lok),  n.  A  pad- 
look  which  locks  automatically  by  means  of  a 
spring  when  the  hasp  is  pressed  into  its  seat. 

spring-pawl  (spring'pM),  n.  A  pawl  actuated 
by  a  spring. 

spring-plank  (spring'plangk),  ».  A  transverse 
timber  beneath  a  railway  truck-bolster,  form- 
ing a  support  for  the  bolster-springs.  E.  B. 
Knight. 

spring-pole  (spring'pol),  n.  A  pole  fastened 
so  that  its  elasticity  can  be  used  for  some  me- 
chanical purpose Spring-pole  drilling,  a  method 

of  boring  holes  in  rock  for  oil,  water,  or  any  other  purpose, 
in  which  the  rods  and  drill  are  suspended  from  a  spring- 
pole,  which  by  its  elasticity  lifts  them  up  after  every  stroke. 
The  down  motion  is  eflfected  by  hand-power,  or  sometimes 
a  stirrup  is  added  to  enable  the  driller  to  use  his  feet. 
Prospecting-holes  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter 
can  be  bored  with  this  simple  apparatus  to  the  depth  of 
one  or  two  hundred  feet,  or  even  more. 

spring-punch  (spring'jjunch),  n.  A  punch  which 
has  a  spring  to  throw  it  back  after  it  has  been 
driven  down  by  pressure .  This  is  usually  done  only 
in  quick-working  punches  which  are  driven  by  the  blows 
of  a  hammer,  or  in  hand-punches  such  as  those  used  by 
shoemakers,  railway  conductors,  etc. 

spring-searcher  (spring's^r'^cher),  n.  A  tool 
having  steel  prongs  projected  by  springs,  used 
to  detect  defects  in  a  cannon-bore. 

spring-shackle  (spring'shak'l), ».  1.  A  shackle 
closed  by  a  spring. — 2.  A  shackle  connecting 
two  springs,  or  connecting  a  spring  to  a  rigid 
part:  used  in  vehicles,  etc. 

spring-stay  (spring'sta),  n.    Naut.    See  stay^. 

spring-stud  (spring'stud),  n.  A  rod  passed 
through  the  axis  of  a  coil-spring  to  hold  the 


Springtails. 

T,Degteria  nivalis;  2,  a  poduran;  both 

greatly  enlai^ed. 


spring-stud 

spring  in  place.     The  upper  end  works  in  a 
guide.    See  cut  under  oiler. 

springtail  (spring'tal),  n.    1.  A  collembolous 
thysanurous  insect  which  leaps  or  skips  about 
by  means  of  abdominal  hairs 
acting  like  a  spring,  as  any  po- 
duran.   In  these  creatures  the  anal 
hristles  are  united  and  bent  under 
the  body,  forming  a  spring  by  the  aid 
ot  which  they  leap  to  a  great  height 
They  are  found  in 
gardens,  in  hotbeds, 
on  manure-heaps  in 
winter,  and  on  snow, 
and  may  also  be  seen 
on    the    surface   of 
"water  in  quiet  pools. 
See     CoUembola,    2, 
Podura,  and  Thysa- 
Tvura. 

2.  A  thysanu- 
rous insect  of  the 
suborder  Cirmra, 
oftener  called 
bristletail.  See 
Cinura,  Lepisma, 
and  cut  under 
sUverfish. —  3.  One  of  certain  minute  neurop- 
terous  insects  of  the  panorpid  genus  Boreus, 
found  in  moss  and  on  the  surface  of  snow;  a 
snow-fly.  This  insect  springs,  but  not  by  means 
of  anal  appendages. 

spring-tailed  (sijring'tald),  a.  Springing  by 
means  of  the  tail,  or  having  a  spring  on  the 
tail,  as  a  collembolous  insect;  thysanurous; 
podurous. 

spring-tide  (spring'tid),  «.  [=  D.  spring-Uj, 
spring-tide,  =  Gr.  spring-zeit,  high  tide,  =  Sw. 
Ban.  spring-Ud,  spring-tide ;  as  spring,  v.,  rise, 
-1-  tide.]  1.  The  tide  which  occurs  at  or  soon 
after  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  rises  higher 
than  common  tides,  the  ebb  sinking  corre- 
spondingly lower.  At  these  times  the  sun  and  moon 
are  in  a  straight  line  with  the  earth,  and  their  combined 
Influence  in  raising  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  the  greatest, 
consequently  the  tides  thus  produced  are  the  highest.  See 
tide. 

Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  any  great  flood  or  in- 
flux. 

Yet  are  they  doubly  replenished  by  the  first  and  latter 
spring-tides  of  devotion.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  160. 

springtide  (spring'tid),  n.  [<  spring,  n.,  3,  -1- 
tide.'\     Springtime. 

Sounds  as  of  the  spriTtgtide  they,  .  .  . 
While  the  chill  months  long  for  May. 

D.  G.  JRosseUi,  Love's  I^octom. 

springtime  (spring'tim),  n.    Spring. 

Primrose,  flrat-bom  child  of  Ver, 
Merry  ^oring-time's  harbinger. 
Fletctier  (tmd  another),  Two  Koble  Kinsmen,  i.  1, 

spring-tool  (spring'tol),  n.  A  light  tongs  clos-' 
ing  by  a  spring,  used  by  glass-blowers. 

spnng-trap  (spring'trap),  n.  1.  A  trap  work- 
ing by  a  spring,  which  may  cause  a  door  or  bar 
to  fall  when  the  detent  is  released  by  the  mov- 
ing of  the  bait,  or  may  throttle  the  victim,  as 
in  an  ordinary  form  of  mouse-trap,  etc. — 3.  A 
form  of  steam-trap.    E.  S.  Knight. 

spring-valve  (spring' valv), ».  1.  A  valve  fitted 
with  a  spring,  which  holds  it  to  its  seat  except 
when  it  is  opened  by  extraneous  force. — 2_.  A 
safety-valve  with  which  is  connected  a  spring- 
balance,  graduated  to  any  required  number  of 
pounds,  and  acting  as  a  check  on  the  valve  un- 
til the  determined  pressure  is  attained.  See 
cut  under  safety-vahie. 

spring-wagon  (spring' wag"on),  n.  A  wagon 
the  bed  of  which  rests  on  springs. 

.spring-water  ( spring' wa"t6r),  n.  "Water  issu- 
ing from  a  spring :  in  contradistinction  to  river- 
water,  rain-water,  etc. 

Spare  Dietj  and  Spring-viaier  clear. 
Physicians  hold  are  good. 

Prior,  Wandering  Pilgrim. 

;Spring-weir  (spring'wer),  n.  A  kind  of  weir 
arranged  to  drop  to  the  bottom  at  low  water, 
and  allow  the  fish  to  pass  over  it  with  the  in- 
coming tide,  while  at  high  water  it  is  lifted  up. 
It  is  worked  from  the  shore  by  means  of  capstans  and 
ropes,  so  that  it  forms  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  fish, 
which  are  retained  as  the  tide  passes  out,  and  are  thus 
taken  in  large  numbers.    [Maine.] 

spring-worm  (spring' w6rm),  n.  A  pin-worm, 
as  Oxyuris  vermicularis ;  a  small  threadworm. 
See  cut  under  Oxyuris. 

springwort  (spring'w6rt),  n.  [<  ME.  spryng- 
wwt,  sprungwurt;  <  spring  +  wort^.']  In  Euro- 
pean folk-lore,  a  plant  to  which  various  magical 
virtues  were  attributed,  among  them  that  of 
drawing  down  the  lightning  and  dividing  the 
storm:  identified  by  Grrimm  with  the  caper- 
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spurge,  Euphorlia  Lathyris.  Dyer,  Folk-lore  of 
Plants. 

springy  (spring'i),  a.  {<  spring  + -y^.']  1.  Hav- 
ing elasticity  like  that  of  a  spring;  elastic; 
li^t:  as,  springy  steel;  a  springy  step. 

Which  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  unintelli- 
gible by  feignmg  the  particles  of  air  to  be  springy  and 
ramous.  Newton,  Opticks,  lii.  query  31. 

2.  Abounding  with  springs  or  fountains;  wet; 
spongy :  as,  springy  land. 

sprink  (springk),  V.  t.  [A  dial.  var.  of  spring; 
at.  sprinMe.']  To  sprinlde ;  splash.  Malliwell. 
[Obsolete  or  pro  v.  Eng.] 

sprink  (springk),  n.  [<  sprink,  «.]  If.  A  sprin- 
kle ;  a  drop,  as  or  water.  Howell,  Arbor  of  Ami- 
tie  (1568).  {Nares.) — 2.  A  crack  or  flaw.  Bal- 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sprink-buck  (springk'buk),  n.  Same  as  spring- 
bok. 

sprinkle  (spring'kl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sprinkled, 
ppr.  sprinkling.  [Early  mod.  B.  sprenkle,  spren- 
lojll,  <  ME.  sprenkelen,  sprynklen,  springgolen 
(=  MD.  sprinckelen,  sprenckelen,  D.  sprenkelen  = 
Gr.  sprenkeln),  sprinkle;  freq.  of  ME.  sprengen, 
<  AS.  sprengan,  causal  of  springan,  sprincan, 
spring:  see  spreng  and  spring.  Cf.  sprink.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  scatter  in  drops  or  particles;  let 
fall  in  minute  quantities  here  and  there ;  strew. 
To  sprmkylle  ;  spergere,  fundere.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  366. 
Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let 
Moses  ^Tinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of 
Pharaoh.  Ex.  ix.  8. 

2.  To  besprinkle ;  bespatter  or  bestrew;  over- 
spread with  drops  or  particles,  as  of  a  powder, 
liquid,  coloring  matter,  etc. 

Talerianus  ...  at  last  was  flayed  aliue,  and  sprinkled 
with  Salt.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  367. 

3.  To  cleanse  with  drops,  as  of  water;  wash; 
purify. 

Having  our  hearts  sjyrinkled  from  an  evil  conscience. 

Heb.  z.  22. 

4.  To  distribute  here  and  there ;  diffuse. 

ITpon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  4.  124. 
These  and  such  other  reflections  are  sprinkled  up  and 
down  the  writings  of  all  ages.      Steele,  Spectator,  No.  11. 

5.  To  diversify  by  objects  placed  here  and 
there  over  the  surface ;  dot. 

Spacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er. 

Cawper,  Task,  i.  164. 

II.  VHtra/ns.  1.  To  issue  in  fine  drops  or  par- 
ticles; be  sprinkled. 

It  will  make  the  water  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.    Btic(m. 
2t.  To  send  out  sparks ;  scintillate;  sparkle. 
Toward  "the  lady  they  come  fast  rennyng, 
And  sette  this  whele  uppon  her  hede. 
As  eny  hote  yren  yt  was  sprynggolyvig  rede. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  70.    (HaZUweU.) 

3.  To  rain  slightly:  used  impersonally:  as,  does 

it  sprinklef — 4.  To  scatter  a  liquid  or  any  fine 

substance  so  that  it  may  fall  in  small  particles. 

The  priest  .  .  .  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger. 

Lev.  xiv.  16. 
5t.  To  dart  hither  and  thither. 
The  siluer  scalit  fyschis  on  the  grete, 
Guer  thowrt  clere  stremes  sprinJdUand  tor  the  hete, 
With  fynnys  schinand  broun  as  synopare. 

OaUn  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  400. 

sprinkle  (spring'kl),  n.  [<  ME.  sprynkil,  sprm- 
kill,  sprenhyXle  {at.  MHG.  G.  sprengel);  from 
the  verb.]  If.  A  utensil  for  spriiJding ;  a  sprin- 
kler; specifically,  a  brush  for  sprinkling  Tioly 
water ;  an  aspersorium. 

And  the  litil  sprynkil  of  ysop  wetith  in  bloode,  that  is 
in  the  nethir  threswold,  and  sprengith  of  it  the  ouerthres- 
wold,  and  either  post.  Wydif,  Ex.  xii.  22. 

She  alway  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy-water-S2>ri7icJ:2e,  dipt  in  deowe. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  in.  xii.  13. 

2.  A  sprinkling,  or  falling  in  drops;  specifically, 
a  light  rain. 

He  meets  the  first  cold  sprinkle  of  the  world. 

And  shudders  to  the  marrow. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  n.  213. 
8.  That  which  is  sprinkled  about;  hence,  a 
scattering  or  slight  amount;  a  sprinkling. — 4. 
Alight  tinkling  sound;  a  tinkle.     [Rare.] 

At  Sorrento  you  hear  nothing  but  the  light  surges  ot 
the  sea,  and  the  sweet  gprlnkles  of  the  guitar. 

handjyr,  Imag.  Conv.,  Tasso  and  Cornelia. 

5.  Milit.,  same  as  morning-star,  2. 

sprinkled  (spring'kld),  a.  [<  sprinkle  +  -ed^.] 
Marked  by  small  spots;  appearing  asif  sprinkled 
from  a  wet  brush :  specifically  noting  a  kind  of 
decoration  of  pottery,  the  edges  of  cheaply 
bound  books,  etc. 

sprinkler  (spring'klfer),  n.  [<  sprinkle  +  -eri.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  sprinkles.    Especially 


sprite 

—(at)  A  spherical  or  barrel-shaped  vase  having  a  small 
spout.  Such  vases  were  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  the  li- 
quid contents  thrown  out  with  a  jerking  motion.  (6)  A 
brush  for  sprinkling  holy  water.    Compare  aspersorium, 

1.  (c)  A  device  for  spraying  water  over  plants,  or  over  a 

2.  Mini.,  same  as  morning-star,  2.— Holy-water 
sprinkler.   See  Jtoly. 

sprinkling  (spring'kling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
sprinkle,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  sprinkles, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  aspersion. 

Your  uncleanly  unctions,  your  crossings,  creepings,  cens- 
ings,  sprinklings.  Bp.  HaU,  Epistles,  1 1. 

3.  A  small  quantity  falling  in  distinct  drops  or 
parts,  or  coming  moderately :  as,  a  sprinkling  of 
rain  or  snow.  Hence — 3.  A  small  amount  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  as  if  sprinkled. 

We  have  a  sprinMing  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one, 
excellently  well  learned.       Burton,  Anat  of  MeL,  p.  197. 

4.  In  bookbinding,  the  operation  of  scattering 
a  shower  of  fine  drops  of  color  on  the  trimmed 
edges  of  the  leaves  to  produce  a  mottled  effect. 
It  is  done  by  striking  a  bmsh  charged  with  color  against 
a  rod  held  above  the  edges  of  the  book  to  be  sprinkled. 

sprint  (sprint),  v.  i.  [Also  dial,  sprunt;  a  later 
form  of  sprenf^,  q.  v.  Cf.  spurt^,  spirt^.]  To 
run  at  full  speed,  as  in  a  short-distance  foot- 
race.   Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  520. 

sprint  (sprint),  n.  [<  sprint,  v.]  A  run  at  fuU 
speed,  as  in  a  short-iJistance  foot-race. 

sprinter  (sprin't6r),  n.  A  contestant  in  a  sprint- 
race  ;  a  short-distance  runner.  Encyc.  Bnt., 
XXI.  61. 

sprinting  (sprin'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sprint, 
v.]  The  act  or  the  sport  of  running  at  full 
speed,  a;s  in  a  short-distance  foot-race. 

sprint-race  (sprint'ras),  n.  A  short-distance 
foot-race. 

sprint-runner  (sprint'run'''6r),  n.  Same  as 
sprinter.    The  Century,  XL.  206. 

sprite  (sprit),  V.  [<  ME.  sprutten,  <  AS.  sprit- 
tan,  spryttan  (=  LGr.  sprutten  =  G.  spritzen, 
spriitzeri),  sprout,  a  secondary  form  of  spredtan, 
sprout:  see  sproMi.  Ct.  spirt\  spwi^^  Lin- 
trans.  To  sprout ;  bud ;  germinate,  as  barley 
steeped  for  malt. 
The  with!  thet  sprutteth  ut.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  86. 

II.  trans.  To  throw  out  with  force  from  a 
narrow  orifice ;  eject ;  spurt.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

spriti  (sprit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  spret;  < 
ME.  spret,  sprete,  spreot,  a  pole,  <  AS.  spredt,  a 
pole,  orig.  a  sprout,  shoot,  branch  of  a  tree  (= 
D.  spriet,  >  G.  spriet,  a  sprit),  <  spredtan,  sprout : 
see  spr j«i,«).,  and  sproM*.  Ct.how^prit.]  If.  A 
sprout;  a  shoot. 

The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days,  will 
sweat  a  little,  and  shew  the  chit  or  sprU  at  the  root-end 
of  the  com.  MorHmer,  Husbandry. 

2+.  A  stick ;  a  pole ;  especially,  a  boatman's 
pole. 

Hastili  hent  eche  man  a  spret  or  an  ore. 

WiUiam,  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2764. 

3.  Naut:  (a)  Asmallpole,  spar,  or  boom  which 
crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the 
mast  to  the  upper  aftmost  comer,  which  it  is 
used  to  extend  and  elevate.  The  lower  end  of  the 
sprit  rests  in  a  becket,  called  the  snotter,  which  en- 
circles the  mast  at  that  place.  See  cuts  under  snotter^ 
andsprtteia.  (ft)  The  bowsprit, 
sprit^  (sprit),  n.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of 
sprit\  a  sprout.  Cf.  sprof-,  spraiK]  1.  A  rush: 
same  as  sprat\  1. — 2.  See  the  quotation. 

The  object  of  the  rubbing  [in  the  modem  Irish  process 
of  bleaching  linen],  which  is  so  essential  for  many  quali- 
ties of  goods,  is  to  remove  small  specks  of  brownuh  mat- 
ter called  spnte,  which  may  appear  here  and  there  through- 
out the  piece.  ^nrntf  Encyc.  Uamtf.,  L  618. 

sprits  (sprit),  v.  i.   [A  corruption  of  split,  simu- 
lating sprifl.]  To  split.  Ealliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
sprite^  (sprit),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  spright 
(erroneously  conformed  to  the  spelling  of  light, 
night,  etc.);  <  ME.  ^rite,  spryte, sprit,  spreit,  < 
OP.  esprit,  espirit,  F.  esprit  =  Sp.  espfrt«»  =  Pg. 
espirito  =  It.  spirito,  spvrto,  spirit,  <L.  spiritus, 
spirit:  see  spin*.    Doublet  of  «pin<.]   If.  The 
breath ;  the  vital  principle ;  the  spirit. 
I  thus  beheld  the  king  of  equal  age 
Yield  up  the  sprite  with  wounds  so  cruelly. 

Surrey,  ^neid,  ii 

2.  A  disembodied  soul;  a  ghost;  a  shade. 

Thy  haire  vpon  thy  head  doth  stand  vpright, 
As  if  thou  hadst  been  haunted  with  a  spright. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  102. 

3.  An  elf;  a  fairy ;  a  goblin. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  L  106. 

4t.  The  faculty  of  thought  and  feeling ;  the  wit ; 

the  mind. 


sprite 

When  the  (rantick  fltt  inflamd  his  upright. 
His  force  was  vaine.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  Iv.  7. 


St.  Frame  of  mind;  mood;  humor;  spirits: 
sometimes  in  the  plural. 

With  weary  sprite  he  stretcht  him  up,  and  thaa  he  told 
his  plaint.  Surrey,  Complaint  of  a  Dying  lover. 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites. 

Sluuc,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  127. 

H0I7  Spritet.    Same  as  Holy  Spirit  (which  see,  under 
spirit). 
spriteif  (sprit),  v.  t.    [<  sprite^, «.]    To  haunt, 
as  a  sprite. 

I  am  sprited  with  a  fool.     Shah.,  Cymbeline,  il,  S.  144. 

sprite^t,  n.  [Also  spright;  a  var.  form  of 
sprit^.^  A  short  arrow  intended  to  he  fired 
fiirom  a  musket. 

We  had  in  use  at  one  time  for  sea-tight  short  arrows, 
which  they  called  sprigMs,  without  any  other  heads  save 
wood  sharpened ;  which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets, 
and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bullet 
would  not.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  704. 

sprite^  (sprit),  n.  [A  corruption  of  spite^,  prop. 
*spight,  a  var.  of  speight:  see  speight.']  The 
green  woodpecker,  Q-eemus  vi/ricHs.  Also  wood- 
spite,  wood-spack.  See  cut  imder  popinjay. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

spritedt  (spri'ted),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  spright- 
ed;  <  sprite^  +  -ed^.]  Mentally  gifted;  quick- 
witted. 

A  well  sprighted  man  and  wise,  that  by  his  wisdome 
wrought  .  .  .  well.  Haklvyts  Voyages,  II.  76. 


spritefult,  spritefuUyt,  etc.     Se 
etc. 

spriteliness,  spritely.    See  sprightUness,  etc. 

spritingt  (spri'ting),  n.    Same  as  spvriUng. 

spritisuly  (spn'tish-li),  adv.  [<  *spriUsh  (< 
sprite^  +  -ish^)  +  -ly^.']  In  the  manner  of  a 
sprite  or  an  elf;  hence,  mischievously;  imp- 
ishly.    G-.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

spritsail  (sprit'sal),  n.    Naut.',  (a)  A  sail  ex- 


Spritsail-rigged  Boat. 

tended  by  a  sprit,  chiefly  used  in  small  lioats. 

See  spntl,  3.  (6)  A  sail,  no  longer  in  use,  at- 
tached to  a  yard 
slung  across 
the  howsprit  of 
large  vessels,  it 
was  often  pierced 
with  a  large  bole 
at  each  of  its  lower 
corners,  to  let  out 
the  water  with 
which  the  belly  of 
it  was  frequently 
filled  when  the  ship 
pitched.  SpritsaU 
topsails  and  sprit- 
sail  topgallantsails 
were  also  formerly 
used.  —  Sprltsall- 

yard,  a  yard  formerly  slung  across  the  bowsprit  to  sup- 
port a  spritsail. 
sprittail  (sprit'tal),  n.    The  pintail  duck,  Ba- 

fila  acuta.    Also  spreettail.    [Local,  TJ.  S.] 
sprittle  (sprit'l),  v.  t.    Same  as  spruttle. 
spritty  (sprit'i),  a.    [Also  (Sc.)  sprifhy;  < sprifi 

+  -«/i.]  Abounding  in  sprits  or  sprats  (rushes). 

[Scotch.] 


Spiitsails. 
a,  spritsail ;  d,  spritsail  topsail ; 
sail  topgallaotsaiL 


His  dead  master  . 
low. 


was  lying  in  a  little  sprUhy  hol- 
Slackwood's  Hag.,  XIII.  319. 


sprocket  (sprok'et),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1. 
One  of  a  series  of  projections  in  a  grooved  re- 
cess round  the  lower  part  of 
a  ship's  capstan,  by  which 
the  chain-cable  is  grasped 
while  heaving  up  anchor. — 
2.  One  of  the  projections  on 
a  sprocket-wheel  which  en- 
gage the  chain. 

sprocket-wheel  (sprok'et- 
hwel),    n.      [<   pocket   + 
wheel,"]     In  mach.,  a  wheel 
upon  which  are  radial  projections  that  engage 
the  links  of  a  chain  passing  over  it. 

sprong^t.    An  old  preterit  of  spring. 


Sprocket-wheeL 
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sprong^  (sprdng),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  oiprong^."] 
1.  A  prong  of  a  fork,  etc. —  3.  The  stump  of 
a  tree  or  a  tooth.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  both,  uses.] 

sprong*  (sprdng),  n.  [Cf.  ^prug,  sprlg^.]  The 
sparrow,  Parser  domesticus.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sproo,  n.    See  sprew. 

sproot  (sprSt),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  sprout. 

sprot^t  (sprot),  n.  [Also  dial,  sprote;  <  ME. 
sprotte,  sprote,  <  AS.  sprota,  sprout,  stick,  nail 
(=  MD.  sprot  (>  Wall,  sprot),  a  sprout,  sprote, 
sporte,  a  round  of  a  ladder,  =  OHG.  sprozo, 
sprozzo,  MHG.  sprozze,  a  round  of  a  ladder,  Gr. 
spross,  sprout,  twig,  =  Icel.  sproti  =  OSw. 
sprotte,  sprout,  twig,  stick),  <  spredtan,  sprout : 
see  sprout,  v.   Cf.  sprout,  ».,  sprite,  n.,  sprit^.] 

1.  A  splinter;  a  fragment. 

Speiris  into  sprottes  spronge  ouer  hede. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E,  E.  X.  S.),  1.  6783. 
And  thei  breken  here  speres  so  rudely  that  the  Tron- 
chouns  flen  in  sprotes  and  peces  alle  aboute  the  Halle. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  238. 

2.  A  rush:  same  as  sprat\  1. 

sprot^  (sprot),  m.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  sprott, 
sprotte;  <  MB.  sprot,  sprott,  sprote,  a  sprat 
(glossed  by  L.  epimera,  haleeula,  OP.  esplene), 
=  MD.  sprot  =  MLG.  LG.  sprot  =  Dan.  sprut, 
a  sprat;  so  called  as  being  orig.  considered  the 
young  of  the  herring;  lit.  'sprout,'  i.  e.  'young 
one,'  a  particular  use  of  the  noun  represented 
by  sprot^.  Hence  dial.,  and  now  T6g.,fiprat: 
see  spra^."]  A  fish:  same  as  spratK  Pals- 
grave; Day, 

sprottle  (sprot'l),  V.  i.  A  provincial  English 
form  of  sprattle. 

sprout  (sprout),  V.  [<  MB.  sprouten,  sprowten, 
spruten,  <  AS.  *sprutan,  a  var.  ot  spredtan  (pret. 
spredt,  pp.  sproten)  =  OFries.  spruta  =  MD. 
sprv/yten,  D.  spruiten  =  MLG.  spruten,  LG. 
spruten  =  MHG.  sprieeen,  Gt.spriessen,  sprout; 
not  found  outside  of  Teut.  Sence  ult.  (<  AS. 
*sprv,tan,  spredtoM)  E.  sprit\  v.  (a  secondary 
form  of  sprout),  sprit\  n.,  sprot\  spurt\  spvrt\ 
spirtle,  spurtle,  etc.,  spout,  sputter,  etc.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  shoot  forth,  as  a  bud  from  a 
seed  or  stock;  begin  to  grow;  spring:  said  of 
a  young  vegetable  growth,  or,  by  esctension,  of 
animal  growth. 

That  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  did  sprout  on ;  which 
afterwards  opened  into  fair  leaves.  £itco»,Nat.  Hist.,  §  407. 

A  mouth  is  formed,  and  tentacles  sprout  forth  around  it. 
W.  B.  Cairpenter,  Micros.,  §  617. 

3.  To  put  forth  shoots ;  bear  buds. 

The  Night,  to  temper  Dales  exceeding  drought. 
Moistens  our  Aire,  and  makes  our  Earth  to  spr&ut. 

Chester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

After  a  shower  a  meadow  spronits  with  the  yellow  buds 
of  the  dandelion.  T.  Wimthrop,  love  and  Skates. 

3.  To  spring  up;  grow  upward. 

To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  il.  3.  60. 
These  Vines  I  have  seene  grow  so  high  that  they  have 
sprowted  cleane  above  the  toppe  of  the  tree. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 102. 

4.  To  spread  into  ramifications. 
Vitriol ...  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  604. 
Sprouting  fungi.    8eefungm. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  produce  or  afford  by  sprout- 
ing; grow:  as,  to  sprout  antlers;  to  sprout  a 
mustache. 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

I'or  simple  sheep.  Zeats,  Endymion,  L 

3.  To  remove  sprouts  from:  as;  to  sprowi  pota- 
toes. [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
sprout  (sprout),  n.  [<  MB.  sproute  =  MD. 
spruyte,  D.  spruite  =  MLG.  LG.  sprute,  a 
sprout;  from  the  verb.  Cf.  spro*i,  sprit\  m.] 
1.  A  shoot  of  a  plant,  (a)  The  young  shoot  from 
a  germinating  seed,  or  from  a  rootstock,  tuber,  etc.,  or 
from  the  rooting  tip  of  a  stolon.  (6)  In  a  tree,  a  shoot, 
generally  from  an  adventitious  bud,  as  from  the  root  (a 
sucker^  the  stump,  or  the  trunk. 

Stumps  of  trees  lying  out  of  the  ground  will  put  forth 
sprotUs  for  a  time.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  29. 

Her  [a  vine's]  highest  sproot 
Is  quickly  levelled  with  her  fading  root. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Barriers. 

Specifically — Z.pl.  Toung  coleworts  — A  course 
of  sprouts  a  thrashing  with  switches  or  rods ;  a  switch- 
ing ;  a  birchmg ;  a  castigation ;  hence,  severe  discipline. 
[Slang,  tr.  S.]— Brussels  sprouts,  a  subyariety  of  the 
Savoy  cabbage,  originating  in  Belgium,  in  which  the 
stem,  which  grows  some  4  feet  high,  produces  along  its 
whole  length  from  the  axils  of  the  early  deciduous  leaves 
branches  with  miniature  heads  an  inch  or  two  thick.  The 
main  head  is  small  and  of  little  value,  but  the  sprouts  are 
highly  esteemed.  See  cut  in  next  column,  and  compare 
cut  under  &ro(!Co2i.  _     .        . 

sprout-cell  (sprout'sel),  n.  In  fungi,  a  cell  pro- 
duced by  sprouting. 
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sprout-chain 

(sprout'chan),  n.  In 
fungi,  a  chain  of 
cells  produced  by 
sprouting. 

sprouted  (sprou'- 
ted),  a.  Having 
sprouts;  budded:  as, 
sprouted  potatoes. 

The  wheat  was  gener- 
ally sprouted  throughout 
the  country,  and  unfit  for 
bread. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney 
(Smith,  vil. 

sprout-gemina 

(sprout 'jem"  a),  n. 
In  fungi,  a  gemma 
having  the  form  of  a 
septate  confervoid 
filament,  the  seg- 
ments of  which  are 
capable   of    sprout- 

n«.S.'«4.  ..«-«.j«'..4.:._  -  Brussels  Sprouts  (aj'ojiica  aleracea, 
SprOUt-germmatlOn  yz.r.gemmiftralt. 

(sprout' j6r  -mi  -  na"- 

shgn),  n.  In  hot.,  the  germination  of  a  spore  in 
which  a  small  process  with  a  narrow  base  pro- 
trudes at  one  or  more  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  spore,  then  assumes  an  elongated  cylindri- 
cal form,  and  finally  is  detached  as  a  sprout- 
cell.    Be  Bary. 

sprouting  (sprou'ting),  n.  1.  In  fungi,  same 
^■s  pulViikiUon,  2. — 3.  Same  as  spitting,  2. 

spruceH  (spros),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  Spruce  leather, 
also  Pruce  leather,  where  Spruce  at  Priice  is  an 
attributive  use  of  the  older  E.  name  of  Prussia ; 
<  ME.  Spruce,  a  variant,  with  unorig.  initial  S-, 
of  Pruce,  Prus,  Pruys  (also  in  comp.  Prvslond, 
Prwyslond),  <  OF.  Pruce  (P.  Prusse),  <  ML. 
Prussia  (G.  Preussen  =  D.  Prmssen  =  8w.  Dan. 
Preussen),  Prussia:  see  Prussian.  The  name 
Spruce,  Prussia,  was  not  only  used  in  the  phrase 
Spruce  leather,  or  Pruce  leather,  but  also  in  con- 
nection with  fashionable  apparel  ("appar- 
reyled  after  the  manner  of  Prussia  or  Spruce," 
Hall,  Henry  Vni.,  an.  1),  and  also  allusively, 
somewhat  like  Cocka/yne,  as  a  land  of  luxury 
( ' '  He  shall  liue  in  the  land  of  Spruce,  milke  and 
hony  flowing  into  his  mouth  sleeping" — Chap- 
man, "  Masque  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn").  Hence  prob.  the  adj.  spruce^.  CI. 
spruce^.']    Prussian  leather.    Compare  Pruce. 

Sprues,  corium  pumicatum. 

Leains,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  182. 

spruce^  (spros),  a.  [Sc.  also  sprush;  prob.  an 
extended  use  of  spruce^,  in  allusion  to  fashion- 
able apparel:  see  sprtecei.  This  adjective  can- 
not be  derived,  as  some  attempt  to  derive  it, 
from  ME.  prous,  preus,  <  OF.  proz,  F.  preux, 
brave,  etc.  (see  i»row2J,  or  from  E.  dial,  sprug^ 
OT  spraclc.']  1.  Smart  in  dress  and  appearance; 
affecting  neatness  or  dappemess,  especially  in 
dress;  trimj  hence  often,  with  a  depreciatory 
force,  dandified;  smug. 

Now,  my  sprwx  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things 
neat?  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 116. 

Be  not  in  so  neat  and  spruce  array 
As  if  thou  mean'st  to  make  it  holiday. 

Beaumont,  Remedy  of  Love. 
A  spruce  young  spark  of  a  Learned  Clerk. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  227. 

3.  Over-fastidious;  excessively  nice;  fltnical. 
TaSeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-pUed  hyperboles,  ^fruce  affectation. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  1,  V.  2.  407. 

The  niceties  of  a  spruce  understanding. 

Jeir.  Taylor,  Sermons,  IIL  HL 
=Syn.  Foppish,  etc.  (see^nteJ),  smarts  jaunty,  nice,  dan. 
dyish. 

spruce^  (sprBs),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spruced,  ppr. 
sprucing,  [i  spruce^,  a.]  I,  <»"fl!»s.  1.  Tomake 
spruce ;  trim  or  dress  so  as  to  present  a  smart 
appearance :  sometimes  followed  by  up. 

Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus  till  she 
had  spruced  up  her  self  firat.   Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  335. 

2.  To  brown,  as  the  crust  of  bread,  by  heating, 
the  oven  too  much.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]  : 

H,  intrans.  To  become  spruce;  assume  or 
affect  an  air  of  smartness  in  dress :  often  fol- 
lowed by  up.    [Chiefly  colloq.] 

But  two  or  three  years  after,  all  of  a  sudden,  Dench.  he 
seemed  to  kind  o'  spruce  up  and  have  a  deal  o'  money  to 
spend.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  193. 

spruce^  (spros),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  spruce-fir.'] 
A  coniferous  tree  of  the  genus  Pieea;  a  spruce- 
fir.  The  species  are  handsome  evergreens  of  a  conical 
habit,  often  ot  great  economic  worth.  Some  related  trees 
are  also  called  spruce.    See  specific  naines  below. 


Branchlet,  with  Cone,  of  Norway  Spruce 
iPicea  excelsa). 
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For  masta,  &o.,  those  [flrs]  of  Pmasia  which  we  call 
eprtux  and  Norway  are  the  best.    Evelyn,  Sylva,  I,  xxii.  §  2. 

Black  spruce,  Picea  nigra,  a  species  of  spruce  growing 
60  or  60  feet  high,  found  through  Britisli  America,  the 
northern  United  States,  and  in  the  Alleghanies  to  North 
Carolina.  Its  light  soft  wood  is  largely  made  into  lumber, 
and  is  used  in  construction,  in  ship-building,  forpiles,  etc. 
An  essence  of  spruce  is  obtained  from  its  branches,  used 
in  making  spruce-beer.— Blue  spruce.  Same  as  white 
epruce  (c).— Double  spruce,  the  black  spruce. —Douglas 
spruce,  Pseudotsuga  Douglam.  See  Pseudatmga,  and  Ore- 
gon pine  (under  pinel).- Essence  Of  spruce,  a  thick  li- 
quid with  a  bitterish  acldnlous  astringent  taste,  obtained 
by  boiling  and  evaporation  from  the  young  branches  of 
the  Norway  spruce,  the  black  spruce^  and  perhaps  other 
species.  It  is  used  in  making  spruce-beer.— Hemlock 
spruce.  See  hewlock-spruce. — Himalayan  or  Indian 
spruce,  Picea  Morinda,  of  the  temperate  Himalayas 
and  Afghanistan,  a  tree  160  feet  high,  affording  a  pale 
Btraighi>grained  timber,  durable  only  under  shelter. — 
New  Zealand  spruce,  the  imon-pine,  or  red  pine,  Doc- 
rydium  cupressinum^  a  beautiful  tree  with  long  weeping 
branches.  from 
the  young  growth 
Captain  Cook  made 
an  antiscorbutic 
spruce -beer.  See 
vmou-pine.  —  Nor- 
way spruce,  Pieea 
exeasa,  a  spruce  of 
middle  and  northern 
Europe  and  north- 
em  Asia.  It  attains 
a  height  of  150  feet, 
forms  extensive  for- 
ests, endures  severe 
cold,  and  on  moun- 
tains reaches  an  ele- 
vation of  4,600  feet. 
Its  tough  and  elastic 
wood  is  the  white 
deal  of  Europe,  ex- 
cellent for  building, 
furniture,  masts, 
spars,  etc.  It  is  the 
source  of  Burgundy 
pitch.  See  pttcli^.— 
Oil  of  spruce,  oil 
of  hemlock. — Red 
spruce,  a  stunt- 
ed variety  (P.  ru- 
bra) of  the  black 
spruce,  growing  in 
swamps.  —  Single 
spruce.  Same  as 
white   spruce   (a). — 

Spruce  bud-louse,  an  aphid  of  the  subfamily  CTierme- 
sinae,  Adetgee  dbieUcolenB,  which  deforms  the  end-shoots 
of  the  spruce  in  the  United  States,  producing  large  swell- 
ings sometimes  mistaken  for  the  natural  cones.  In  Eu- 
rope A.  cocdnaus  and  A.  strobilobiiis  have  the  same  habit. 
—Spruce  bud-worm,  the  larva  of  a  tortricid  moth,  as 
Tortrixfumiferana,  which  eats  the  end-buds  of  the  spruce 
in  northeastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
Maine.  Other  spruce  bud-worms  are  the  reddish-yellow, 
Steganoptycha  ratzeburgiana;  the  black-headed,  Teras 
variana;  and  the  red,  Gelechia  oUi^iistrigeUa.—  Spruce 
cone-worm,  the  larva  of  a  phycid  moth,  Pinipestis  reni- 
euleUaf  which  bores  the  fresh  young  cones  of  spruces  in 
the  United  States.— Spruce  leaf-hO^per,  an  oblong 
shining-black  leaf-hopper,  Athysanvs  ahietis,  which  punc- 
tures spruce-needles  in  May  and  June  in  the  United 
States. — Spruce  plume-moth,  OxyptUus  nigrocUiatue. 
Its  larva  feeds  on  spruce,  and  it  is  the  only  member  of 
the  Pteropharidee  known  to  infest  any  conifer. —  Spruce 
saw-fly,  a  common  saw-fly,  Lophyrus  abietis,  whose  pale- 
green  farvse  defoliate  spruce,  flr,  pine,  and  cedar  in  the 
United  States,  but  especially  spruce.—  Spruce  timber- 
beetle,  Xyloterus  bivittatta,  the  most  injurious  of  sev- 
eral scolytids  which  attack  the  spruce  in  the  United 
States.  Others  are  Xyloborus  (or  Xytebimis)  cedatus,  Cryp- 
turgvs  atomus,  PUyopMlurrus  materiarius,  and  Hylurgops 
pinifex.^'SiA&lai^aSi  spruce,  Picea  Si^hen^,  a  spruce 
found  £rom  Alaska  to  California  near  the  coast,  best  de- 
veloped near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  where  for  50 
miles  in  each  direction  it  forms  a  forest-belt  10  or  15  miles 
wide.  It  grows  from  140  to  180  feet  high,  and  furnishes  an 
important  light,  soft,  and  straight-grained  timber,  large- 
ly manufactured  into  lumber,  and  used  for  construction, 
inside  finish,  cooperage,  dunnage  of  vessels,  etc.  Sargent. 
— White  spruce,  (a)  Picea  alba,  the  most  important 
timber-tree  of  subarctic  America,  extending  into  northern 
New  England,  and  at  its  best  in  northern  Montana.  Its 
timber  in  commerce  is  not  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
black  spruce.  Also  single  spruce,  (b)  P.  Engdnmnni,  the 
most  valuable  timber-tree  of  the  central  Bocky  Mountain 
region,  where  it  forms  extensive  forests.  Its  wood  is  of  a 
white  or  pale-yellow  color,  light  and  soft,  in  Colorado  af- 
fording lumber,  fuel,  and  charcoal  The  bark  is  rich  in 
tannin,  which  is  locally  utilized,  (fi)  P.  pungens,  a  rare 
and  local  mountain  species  of  the  western  United  States, 
Also  called  blue  spruce,  Colorado  blue  spruce.  Sargent. 
spruce*  (spros),  n.  Ajl  abbreviation  of  spruce- 
beer.    [Colloq.j 

"Come,  friend,"  said  Hawk-eye,  drawing  out  a  keg  from 
beneath  a  cover  of  leaves,  .  ,  .  "try  a  little  spruce;  'twill 
.  .  .  quicken  the  life  in  your  bosom." 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  vl. 

spruce-beer  (spros'ber),  n.  [A  partial  transla- 
tion and  acoommodation  (as  if  'beer  of  spruce' 
or  spruce-fir  (<  sprueeS  -I-  6eeri),  or  as  if  Spruce 
ieer,  i.  e.  'beer  of  Spruce'  or  Prussia  (<  Spruce, 
or  Pruee,  Prussia  (see  spruce^),  +  ieer^))  of  G. 
sprossen-bier,  lit.  'sprouts-beer,'  obtained  from 
the  young  sprouts  of  the  black  spruoe-flr,  < 
sprossen,  pi.  of  spross,  a  sprout  (=  E.  sprot),  + 
bier  =  E.  beer:  see  ^rot'-  and  beer^.']  A  beer 
made  from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the 
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spruce-fir,  or  from  the  essence  of  spruce,  boil- 
ed with  sugar  or  molasses,  and  fermented  with 
yeast.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  brown  and  the  white, 
of  which  the  latter  is  considered  the  better,  as  being  made 
with  white  sugar  instead  of  molasses.  Spruce-beer  is  an 
agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage,  and  is  useful  as  an 
antiscorbutic. 

spruce-duff  (sprSs'duf),  ».  DnfE  formed  by 
spruce-trees.     See  duff,  3.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

The  soil  .  .  .  consistedof  from  two  to  four  feet  of  what 
is  known  among  the  woodsmen  of  northern  New  York  as 
spruee-duff,  which  is  composed  of  rotten  spruce-trees, 
cones,  needles,  etc.  Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XTTT.  289. 

spruce-fir  (spros'f  er),  n.  [A  partial  translation 
and  accommodation  (as  if  'fir  of  Spruce'  or 
Prussia,  <  Spruce,  or  Pruce,  Prussia,  +  fir^ :  see 
spruce^,  and  the  quot.)  of  the  d.  sprossen-fichte, 
the  spruce-pine  or  -fir,  whose  sprouts  furnish 
the  beer  called  spruce-beer,  <  ^rossen,  pi.  of 
spross,  a  sprout,  -i-  ficMe,  pine,  fir.  Cf .  spruce- 
beer.']  Same  as  spruce^:  applied  somewhat  spe- 
cifically to  the  Norway  spruce. 

spruce-grouse  (spros'grous),  n.  The  Canada 
grouse.    See  grouse,  and  out  under  Canace. 

spruce-gum  (sprSs'gum),  n.  A  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  balsam-fir,  Abies  balsamea,  used 
as  a  masticatory. 

spruce-leathert  (spr6s'le?H"^r),  n.  Same  as 
spruce^. 

sprucely  (spros'li),  adv.  In  a  spruce  maimer ; 
smartly ;  trimly ;  smugly. 

spruceness  (spros'nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  spruce ;  smartness  of  appearance 
or  dress. 

sprucie-ocher  (spros'o'ker),  n.  [Appar. <;8pr«ce, 
Prussia  (see  spracei),  +  ocher."]  Brown  or  yel- 
low ooher. 

spruce-partridge  (spr6s'par"trij),  n.  The  spot- 
ted or  Canada  grouse^  Canace  or  Dendragapus 
canadensis :  so  called  m  New  England,  Canada, 
etc.,  in  distinction  from  the  ruffed  grouse,  there 
known  aBthe  partridge,  and  because  the  bird  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  coniferous  woods. 
See  cut  under  Canace. 

spruce-pine  (spros'pm),  ».    Seepine\ 

sprucify  (spro'si-fi), «.  *.:  pret.  and  pp.  sprud- 
fied,  ppr.  sprumfying.  [i  sprv^e^  +  -i-fy/]  To 
make  spruce  or  fine;  smarten.  Urqur- 
hart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  iii.  37.  (Bavies.) 
[Bare.] 

spruei  (sprB), m.  [Origin obscure.]  l.In 
casting  metal,  one  of  the  passages  lead- 
ing from  the  "  skimming-gate  "  to  the 
mold;  also,  the  metal  which  fills  the 
sprue  or  sprue-gate  after  solidification: 
same  as  dead-head,  1  {a).  Also  called  mrue- 
gate. — 2.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  used  by  a 
molder  in  making  the  ingate  through  the  sand. 
E.  IS.  Knight. 

sprue^,  n.    See  sprew. 

sprue-uole  (spro'hol),  n.  In  casting  metal,  the 
gate,  ingate,  or  pouring-hole. 

sprugl  (sprug),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sprugged,  ppr. 
sprugging.  [Cf .  sprag^,  sprack.']  I.  trans.  To 
make  smart. 

II.  intrans.  To  dress  neatly:  generally  with 
up.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sprug2  (sprug),  n.  [Cf .  sprig^,  sprang,  and  ^wg, 
a  sparrow;  origin  uncertain.]  The  sparrow, 
Passer  domesticus.     [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

sprung  (sprung).  1.  Preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  spnjigr. — 3.  Tipsy;  drunk.     [Colloq.] 

Captain  Tuck  was  borne  dead  drunk  by  his  reeling  troops 
to  the  Tavern.  Ex-Corporal  Whiston  with  his  friends  sfi- 
lied  from  the  store  well  sprung.    S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  13. 

sprunkt,  n.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  sprunl^.']  A 
concubine  (Chila);  a  sweetheart. 

With  fryars  and  monks,  and  their  fine  sprunks, 
I  make  my  chief  est  prey. 

The  King's  Msguise  (Child's  Ballads,  T.  378). 

sprunny  (sprun'i),  a.  and  n.  [Cf .  sprunt^."]  I. 
a.  Neat;  spruce.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  n.;  pi.  sprunnies  (-iz).  A  sweetheart. 
Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Where,  if  good  Satan  lays  her  on  like  thee, 
Whipp'd  to  some  purpose  will  thy  sprunny  be. 

Collins,  Miscellanies  (1762),  p.  111. 

sprunt^  (sprunt),  V.  i.  [A  var.  of  sprent:  see 
sprent^  sprint.]    1.  To  spring  up;  germinate. 

—  2.  To  spring  forward  or  outward. 

See ;  this  sweet  simpering  babe, 
Dear  image  of  thyself;  see!  bow  It  spruntt 
With  joy  at  thy  approach ! 

SomerviUe,  Hobbinol,  ill.  393. 
To  sprunt  up,  to  bristle  up ;  show  sudden  resentment. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

sprunt^  (sprunt),  n.  [<  sprunt\  9.  Cf.  sprint.] 
If.  A  leap;  a  spring;  a  convulsive  struggle. 

—  2.  A  steep  ascent  in  a  road.    [Prov.  Eng.]  — 


spuilzie 

St.  Anything  short  and  not  easily  bent,  as  a 

stiff  curl. 

"This  sprunt  its  pertness  sure  will  lose 
When  laid,"  said  he,  "to  soak  in  ooze." 

Congreve,  An  Impossible  Thing. 

sprunt^t  (sprunt),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  sprind,  <  AS. 
sprind,  agile;  cf.  also  sprunf^.]  Active;  vig- 
orous ;  strong ;  lively ;  brisk.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
spruntlyt  (sprunt'li),  adv.  1.  Vigorously; 
youthfully;  like  a  young  man.  Imp.Dict.—  2i. 
Neatly;  gaily;  bravely. 

How  do  I  look  to-day?  am  I  not  drest 
Spmnttyf  jB.  Jonmm,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv.  1. 

sprusadot,  n.  [<  spruce,  with  Spanish-seeming 
term,  -ado.]    A  spruce  fellow;  a  dandy. 

The  answer  of  that  sprusado  to  a  judge  in  this  Kingdom, 
a  rigid  censor  of  men's  habits;  who,  seeing  a  neat  finical 
divine  come  before  him  in  a  cloak  lined  through  with 
plush,  encountered  him. 

Comm.  on  Chaueer,  p.  19  (Todd's  Jolmson),  1665. 

sprush  (sprush),  a.  and  v.    A  Scotch  form  of 

spruce^. 
spruttle  (sprut'l),  V.  t.     [Also  sprittle;  freq.  of 

sprout:  see  sprout,  and  cf.  ^wrtle.]    To  spurt; 

sprinkle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
spry  (spri),  a.     [Also  obs.  or  dial,  spreji;  <  Sw. 

dial,  sprygg,  very  active,  skittish;  akm  to  Sw. 

dial,  sprdg,  sprdJc,  spirited,  mettlesome:  see 

spracTc.]     Active,  as  in  leaping  or  minning; 

nimble;  vigorous;  lively.     [Prov.  Eng.  and 

U.  S.] 
The  lady  liked  our  Margaret  very  well.    "She  was  so 

feat,  and  spry,  and  knowin',  and  good-natered,"  she  said, 

"  she  could  be  made  of  some  use  to  somebody." 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i-  4. 

spt.    An  abbreviation  of  «jwn*««,  spirit. 
spud  (spud),  TO.     [<  ME.  spudde,  knife;  perhaps 
<  Dan.  «p^^,  a  spear:  aeespifi-.    Prob.  not  con- 
nected with  spade^.]     1.  A  stout  knife  or  dag- 
ger. 

The  one  within  the  lists  of  the  amphitheatre  .  .  .  with 
a  spud  or  dagger  was  wounded  almost  to  death. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  MarceUinus  (1609).    (JTores.) 

2.  A  small  spade,  or  a  spade  having  a  small 
blade,  with  a  handle  of  any  length;  a  small 
cutting-blade  fixed  in  the  axis  of  its  handle, 
somewhat  like  a  chisel  with  a  very  long  han- 
dle, for  cutting  the  roots  of  weeds  without 
stooping. 

Every  day,  when  I  walk  in  my  own  little  literary  gar- 
den-plot, I  spy  some  [weeds],  and  should  like  to  have  a 
spud,  and  root  them  out.  Thackeray,  De  Finibus. 

3.  A  spade-shaped  tool  for  recovering  lost  or 
broken  tools  in  a  tube-well.    E.  S.  Knight. — 

4.  A  nail  driven  into  the  timbers  of  a  drift  or 
shaft,  or  fastened  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to 
mark  a  surveying-station.  [Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite region.] — 5.  Any  short  and  thick 
thing:  usually  in  contempt.  Specifically— (a)  A 
piece  of.  dough  boiled  in  fat.  Imp.  Diet,  (b)  A  potato. 
[Provincial.]  (c)  A  baby's  hand.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.I 
(<f)  A  short,  dwarfish  person.    HaCliiwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

spud  (spud),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spudded,  ppr. 
spudding.  [<.spud,n.]  1.  To  remove  by  means 
of  a  spud:  often  with  up  or  out. 

At  half-past  one  lunch  on  Cambridge  cream-cheese; 
then  a  ride  over  hill  and  dale ;  then  spudding  up  some 
weeds  from  the  grass. 
.B.  Fitzgerald,  quoted  In  The  Academy,  Aug.  3, 1889,  p.  63. 

3.  To  drill  (a  hole)  by  spudding  (which  see, 
below). 

A 12  inch  hole  is  usually  drilled  or  spudded  down  to  th& 
rook.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  116. 

spudding  (spud'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  spud,  v.] 
In  oil-well  drillmg,  a  method  of  handling  the 
rope  and  tools  by  which  the  first  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  of  an  oU-well  are  bored  by  the  aid  of  the 
bull-wheel,  the  depth  not  being  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  use  of  the  working-beam  for  that 
purpose. 

spuddle  (spud'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spuddled, 
ppr.  spuddling.  [Freq.  of  spud.]  1.  To  dig; 
grub. 

Hee  grubs  and  puddles  for  his  prey  in  muddy  holes  and 
obscure  oavernes.      John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Sares.)- 

2.  To  move  about;  do  any  trifiing  matter  with 

an  air  of  business.    BalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spuddy(spud'i),a.  [<spud  +  -y^.]  Short  and  fat. 

They  rest  their  spuddy  hands  on  their  knees,  and  shake 
all  over  like  jelly  when  they  laugh. 

W.  W.  Story,  Boba  di  Roma,  xv. 

spue,  V.  An  old  speUing  of  spew :  retained  in 
modem  copies  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible. 

spuilzie,  spulzie  (spiil'ye),  n.  [Better  written 
spulye,  spulyie:  So.  forms  of  spoil]  Spoil; 
booty ;  in  Scots  law,  the  taking  away  of  mova^ 
ble  goods  in  the  possession  of  another,  against 


spuilzie 

the  declared  will  of  the  person,  or  without  the 
order  of  law. 
spuilzie,  spulzie  (splU'ye),  v.     [Better  written 
spulye,  spulyie.2     Same  as  spoil.     [Scotch.] 

Are  ye  come  to  apulzie  and  plunder  my  ha? 

Baron  qf  Bmikley  (Child's  Ballads,  TI.  192). 

spilke,  n.  and  v.    Same  as  spook. 

spuUer  (spul'er),  m.    A  Scotch  form  of  spooJer. 

spulzie,  n.  and  v.    See  spuilzie. 

spume  (spurn),  n.  [<  ME.  spume,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
spume  =  Sp.  Pg.  espuma  =  It.  spwna,  <  L.  spu- 
ma,  to&jsx.  Ct.  foam;  ai.  aXso  spoom.^  Froth; 
foam ;  scum ;  frothy  matter  raised  on  liquors 
or  fluid  substances  hy  boiling,  effervescence, 
or  agitation. 

Waters  frozen  in  pans  and  open  glasses  after  their  dis- 
solution do  commonly  leave  a  froth  and  spume  upon  them. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

spume  (spurn),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spumed,  ppr. 
spuming,     {i  spume,  n."]     1.  To  froth;  foam. 

At  a  blow  hee  lustelye  swapping 
Thee  wyne  fresh  spwrning  with  a  draught  swild  vp  to  the 
bottom.  Stanihur^,  .^neid,  t  727. 

2t.  Same  as  spoom. 

Spumella  (spu-mel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
spuma,  froth,  ioami'see  spume.']  The  typical 
genus  of  SpumelUdse.  S.  guttula  and  S.  vivipara 
are  two  Ehrenbergian  species,  abundant  in 
fresh  and  salt  infusions. 

Spumellaria  (spu-me-la'ri-a),  n.  ^l.  [NL. :  see 
Spumella.']  An  order  of  ra'diolarians.  The  cen- 
tral capsule  is  (usually  permanently)  spherical,  more  rare- 
ly discoid  or  polymorphous ;  the  nucleus  is  usually  divided 
only  immediately  before  the  formation  of  spores,  into  a 
number  of  small  nuclei ;  the  capsule-membrane  is  simple 
and  pierced  on  all  sides  by  innumerable  fine  pores ;  and 
the  extracapsularium  is  a  voluminous  gelatinous  sheath, 
without  phseodium,  and  usually  with  zodxanthella.  The 
skeleton  consists  of  silica,  or  of  a  silicate,  originally  usu- 
ally forming  a  central  reticulate  sphere,  later  extremely 
polymorphous,  more  rarely  rudimentary  or  entirely  want- 
ing.   The  order  is  divided  into  several  families. 

spumellarian  (spu-me-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spumellaria. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Spumella/ria. 

Spumellidse  (spu-mel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  Spu^ 
mella  +  -idie.]  A  family  of  trimastigate  panto- 
stomatous  infusorians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Spumella.  They  have  one  long  and  two  short 
flagella,  and  are  adherent  by  a  temporary 
pedicle. 

spumeoust  (spu'me-us),  a.  [<  L.  spwneus, 
frothy,  <  spuma,  foam:  see  spume.]  Frothy; 
foamy ;  spumous ;  spumy.    Dr.  S.  More. 

spumescence  (spu-mes'ens),  n.  [<  spumeseen{f) 
+  -ce.]  Frothin'ess;  tli'e  state  of  foaming  or 
being  foamy.    Imp.  Diet. 

spumescent  (spu-mes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  spumes- 
een{t-)s,  ppr.  oiE  spumescere,  grow  frothy  or 
foamy,  <  spama,  froth,  foam:  aee  spume.]  Ke- 
sembling  froth  or  foam;  foaming.    Imp.  Diet. 

spumidt  (spu'mid),  a.  [<  LL.  spumidus,  frothy, 
foamy,  <  L.  spuma,  froth,  foam:  see  spume.] 
Frothy ;  spumous.    Imp.  Diet. 

spumiferous  (spu-mif'e-rus),  a.  [=  Pg.  espu- 
mifero  =  It.  spumifero,  <  L.  spvMifer,  frothing, 
foaming,  <  spuma,  froth,  foam,  +  ferre  =  E. 
hear^.]    Producing  foam.    Imp.  Diet. 

spuminess  (spu'mi-nes),  n.  [<  spumy  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  character  of  being  spumy.    Bailey. 

spumous  (spu'mus),  a.  [=  F.  spumeux  =  Pr. 
spumos  =  Sp.  Pg.  espumoso  =  It.  spumoso,  <  L. 
spumosus,  full  of  froth  or  foam,  <  spuma,  froth, 
foam :  see  spume.]  Consisting  of  froth  or  scum ; 
foamy.    Arbuthnot. 

spumy  (spii'ini),  a.     [_<  yaume  +  -y^.]    Foamy; 

covered  with  fQam. 

The  Tiber  now  their  spuimy  keels  divide. 

Brooke,  Constantia. 

Under  the  black  cliff's  spumy  base. 

Cotton  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  217). 
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A  spunk  0*  fire  in  the  red-room. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xi. 
3.  Mettle;  spirit;  pluck;  obstinate  resistance 
to  yielding.     [Colloq.] 
The  Squire  has  got  munk  in  him. 

Gofdsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  2. 

Parsons  is  men,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  the  doctor  had 

got  his  spurUc  up.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  67. 

spunk  (spungk),  V.  i.     [<  spunk,  n.]    To  kindle ; 

show  a  flame  or  spark:  used  in  phrases To 

spunk  out,  to  come  to  light;  be  discovered.    [Scotch.] 
But  what  if  the  thing  spuiiks  out? 

Noctes  Ambroeianse,  Sept.,  1832. 
To  spunk  UB,  to  show  spirit,  energy,  or  obstinate  en- 
durance amid  difficulties.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
spunkie  (spung'ki),  «.  [<  spunk  +  dim.  -de.] 
1.  A  small  fire;  a  spark. —  3.  The  ignis  fatuus, 
or  will-o'-the-wisp. —  3.  A  person  of  a  fiery  or  ir- 
ritable temper.  [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
spunky  (spung'M),  a.  [<  spimh  +  -^i.]  1. 
Showing  a  small  nre  or  spark.  [Scotch.]  —  2. 
Haunted :  noting  a  place  supposed  to  be  haunt- 
ed from  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  ignis 
fatuus.  [Scotch.] — 3.  Having  spunk,  fire, 
spirit,  or  obstinacy;  spirited;  unwilling  to 
give  up,  or  to  acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 
[Colloq.] 

Erskine,  a  spunkie  I^orland  billie. 
Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Bepresentatives. 
There  are  grave  dons,  too,  in  more  than  one  college,  who 
think  they  are  grown  again  as  young  and  spunky  as  under- 
graduates. 

Landor,  Xmag.  Conv.,  William  Penn  and  Lord  Peter- 

[borongh. 

spun-out  (spun'out),  a.    Lengthened;  unduly 
protracted. 

We  can  pardon  a  few  awkward  or  tedious  phrases,  a  few 
spun-out  passages.  Qrooe,  Diet.  Music,  I.  645. 

spur  (sp6r),  n.  [<  ME.  spwre,  spore,  <  AS. 
spora,  a  spur  (hand-spora,  'hand-spur,'  talon), 
=  MD.  spore,  T>.  spoor,  a  spur,  also  a  track,  = 
MLG.  spore  =  OHGr.  sporo,  MHG.  spore,  spor,  G. 
sporn  =  Icel.  spori  =  Sw.  sporre  =  Dan.  spore, 
spur  (of.  OF.  esporon,  esperon,  F.  eperon  =  Pr. 
espero  =  OSp. esporon,  Sp. espolon=Pg. espordo 
z=  It.  sperone,  sprone  (>  E.  obs.  speron),  also  with- 
out the  suffix,  OSp.  espvsra,  Sp.  espuela  =  Pg. 
espora,  a  spur,  <  OH(J.  sporo,  ace.  sporon) ;  orig. 
'kicker,'  from  its  use  on  the  heel;  from  the 
root  of  spu/rn,  v.  Cf.  speer\  spoor,  speron,  from 
the  same  ult.  root.]  1.  A  pointed  instrument 
worn  on  the 
heel  by  a 
horseman  to 
goad  the 
horse.  The 
earliest  medi- 
eval spurs  were 
without  rowels 
(see  prick-spur, 
goad-spur) ;  an- 
other form  had 
a  ball  from 
which  a  short 
point  project- 
ed, and  was 
called  the  iall- 
ani-spike  spur. 
The  rowel  was 
first  introduced 
in  the  thir- 
teenth century, 
but    was    not 


Forms  of  Spurs. 
a,  knight's  spur  (12th  or  13th  century) ;  b,  brass 
spur  (Henry  IV.)  ;  c,  long-spiked  rowel-spur  (Ed- 
ward IV.) ;    d,  long-necked  brass  spur  (Henry 
VII.)  i  t,  steel  spur  (Henry  VIII.). 


The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war. 
spun  (spun).     Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


spunget,  spungert,  etc-  Obsolete  speUmgs  of 
sponge,  etc.  ,     ^  t 

spunk  (spungk),  n.  [Formerly  also  sponk;  <  Ir. 
Gael,  sponc,  sponge,  spongy  wood,  touchwood, 
tinder,  <  L.  spongia,  a  sponge,  <  Gr.  awoyyia, 
airdyyog,  a  sponge:  see  sponge.]  1.  Touch- 
wood; tinder;  a  kind  of  tinder  made  from  a 
species  of  fungus;  amadou.    Also  called j)M»fc. 

Spunk,  or  touch-wood  prepared,  might  perhaps  make  it 
{powder]  russet.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  u.  5. 

2.  A  very  small  fire;  a  fiery  spark  or  small 
flame;  also,  a  lucifer  match.    [Scotch.] 
Oh  for  a  «p«»*o' Allan's  glee! 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  lapraik. 


common  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  The  spurs 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  sometimes  of 
extraordinary  length  on  account  of  the  projection  of  the 
steel  flanchers  which  kept  the  heel  far  from  the  horse's 
side.  See  rowel-spur  (with  cut),  also  out  under  prick-spur. 
Wyth-oute  ^ores  other  spere  spakliohe  he  loked. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  12. 
Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again.  Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  3. 15. 

3.  .Anything  which  goads,  impels,  or  urges  to 
action;  incitement;  instigation;  incentive; 
stimulus :  used  in  this  sense  in  the  phrase  on 
or  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment — that  is,  on  a 
momentary  impulse;  suddenly;  hastily;  im- 
promptu. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress?  SMk.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 123. 

If  you  were  my  counsel,  you  would  not  advise  me  to  an- 
swer upon  the  spur  of  the  mmneni  to  a  charge  which  the 
basest  of  mankind  seem  ready  to  establish  by  perjury. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  Ivi. 

3.  Some  projecting  thing  more  or  less  closely- 
resembling  a  horseman's  spur  in  form  or  posi- 
tion,   (a)  A  root  of  a  tree ;  a  large  lateral  root. 
By  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar.  SMk.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  47. 

Tet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  auarrv  of  stout  spurs  and  knotted  fangs. 

Cowper,  Yardley  Oak,  1. 117. 

(6)  pi.  Short  small  twigs  projecting  a  few  inches  from  the 
trunk.  HaUiwell.   [Prov.  Eng.]  (c)Asnag;  asprae;  spe- 
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clflcally,  in  herpel. :  (1)  An  anal  spur.  (2)  A  calcar  of  some 
frogs,  (d)  In  entom.,  a  spine  or  stiff  bristle  on  the  leg.  («) 
In  omith. :  (1)  A  horny  modification  of  the  integument  of  a 
bird's  foot,  forming  an  outgrowth  of  the  nature  of  a  claw, 
usually  sharp-pointed  and  supported  on  a  bony  core,  and 
used  as  a  weapon  of  offense  and  defense ;  a  calcar.  Such 
a  spur  differs  from  a  claw  mainly  in  not  ending  a  digit, 
but  being  an  offset  from  the  side  of  the  metatarsus ;  it  is 
also  characteristic  of  though  not  confined  to  the  male,  and 
is  therefore  a  secondary  sexual  character.  It  is  familiar 
as  occurring  on  the  shank  of  the  domestic  cock  and  other 
gallinaceous  birds,  and  is  sometimes  double  or  treble,  as  in 
Pavo  bicalewratus  and  in  the  genera  OaUoperdix,  Ithciginis, 
and  Polypleotron.  See  cuts  under  calcarate,  OaUoperdix, 
Ithaginis,  pea-fowl,  Polyplectron,  Basores,  and  tarsom£ta' 
tarsus.  (2)  A  similar  horny  outgrowth  on  the  pinion-bone 
of  the  wing  in  various  birds,  resembling  a  claw,  but  dif- 
fering in  being  a  lateral  offset  not  terminating  a  digit.  It 
occurs  in  certain  geese,  plovers,  pigeons,  and  jacanas,  and 
is  double  in  the  screamer.  See  cuts  under.;'acanii,  P<Umne- 
dea,  and  ^pur-winged.  (/)  In  sporting,  a  gaff,  or  sharp 
piercing  or  cutting  instrument  fastened  upon  the  natural 
spur  of  a  game-cock  in  the  pit.  ig)  In  m>affmnal.,  the  cal- 
car of  some  bats,  (h)  In  phys.  geog.,  a  ridge  or  line  of  ele- 
vation subordinate  to  the  main  body  or  crest  of  a  mountain- 
range;  one  of  the  lower  divisions  of  a  mountain-mass, 
when  this,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  divided  by  valleys 
or  gorges.    See  mouniain-chain. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  latter  massif  [Mont  Blanc]  is 
one  long  ridge,  which,  except  at  the  two  extremities,  pre- 
serves a  very  uniform  direction,  and  throws  out  a  series  of 
long  spurs  to  the  north-west. 

Bonney,  The  Alpine  Regions,  p.  25. 
(i)  A  climbing-iron  used  in  mounting  telegraph-poles  and 
the  like,  (j)  In  carp.,  abrace  connecting  or  strengthening 
a  post  and  some  other  part,  as  a  rafter  or  cross-beam,  (ft) 
In  arch.,  any  offset  from  a  wall,  etc.,  as  a  buttress;  spe- 
cifically, the  claw  or  griff  e  proj  ecting  from  the  torus  at  each 
of  the  angles  of  the  base  of  early  Pointed  medieval  columns. 
(0  In  &ot.,  a  calcar;  a  slenderhollow  projection  from  some 
part  of  a  flower,  as  from  the  ca- 
lyx of  columbine  and  larkspur  and 
the  corolla  of  violets.  It  is  usually 
nectariferous,  being  the  nectary 
(nectarium)of  Linneeus.  The  term 
is  also  rarely  applied  to  a  solid 
spur-like  process.  See  also  cuts 
nnder  nectary,  columMne,  and  Del- 
phinium,, (m)  In  fort.,  a  wall  that 
crosses  a  part  of  the  rampart  and 
joins  it  to  an  anterior  work;  also, 
a  tower  or  blockhouse  placed  in 
the  outworks  before  the  port  (n) 
In  shipbuilding:  (1)  A  shore  or 
piece  of  timber  extending  from 
the  bilgeways,  and  fayed  and  bolt- 
ed to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  on  the 
stocks.  (2)  A  curved  piece  of  tim- 
ber serving  as  a  half  beam  to  sup- 
port the  deck  where  a  whole  beam 
cannot  be  placed.  (3)  Aheavytim- 
ber  extended  from  a  pier  or  wharf 
against  the  side  of  a  ship  to  pre- 
vent the  ship  from  striking  against 
the  pier,  (o)  In  hydraul.  engin., 
a  wing-dam,  or  projection  built  out 
from  a  river-bank  to  deflect  the 
current,  (p)  On  a  casting,  a  fin,  or 
projection  of  waste  met£d.  (g')  A 
small  piece  of  refractory  clay  ware 
with  one  or  more  projecting 
points,  used  in  a  kiln  to  support 
or  separate  articles  in  a  saggar 
during  firing,  and  to  prevent  the 
pieces  from  adhering  to  the  sag- 
gar and  to  each  other.  Also  called  stUt.  E.  H.  Knight. 
(r)  In  an  auger,  a  projecting  point  on  the  edge,  which 
makes  the  circular  cut,  from  which  the  chip  is  removed 
by  the  lip.  E.  H.  Knight.  See  cut  under  attger.  (s)  The 
prong  on  the  arms  of  some  forms  of  patent  anchors,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  on  the  bottom  and  making  the  fluke 
bite  or  take  hold  more  quickly.  See  cut  under  anchor. 
(«)  In  printing,  a  register-point.  [Eng.]  («)  In  atuU.,  the 
angle  at  which  the  arteries  leave  a  cavity  or  trunk.  Dun- 
glison.  (v)  In  mining,  a  branch  of  a  vein ;  a  feeder  or 
dropper.— Anal  spurs.  See  anal.— 'Kot  0'  the  spur. 
See  hoti.—  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  an  old  order  of  the 
papal  court,  of  which  the  badge  was  a  Maltese  cross  with 
rays  between  the  arms,  and  having  a  small  spur  hanging 
from  it.  Having  sunk  into  neglect,  it  was  superseded 
in  1841  by  the  Order  of  St.  Sylvester.— Scotch  spur,  in 
her. ,  a  bearing  representing  a  prick-spur  without  rowel.  — 
Spur-pepper.  See  Capsimm. — Spur  Eastern,  in  Tiort., 
a  method  of  pruning  grape-vines  in  which  theripened  wood 
of  the  preceding  season  is  cutback  close  to  the  old  stem  or 
arm,  so  as  to  leave  spurs  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  buds, 
the  spurs  being  so  selected  as  to  provide  for  shoots  at  equal 
distances.  The  growing  shoots  are  trained  to  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  ihe  arm,  whether  this  is  horizontal  or 
vertical,  and  are  topped  after  the  formation  of  one,  two, 
or  three  bunches  of  grapes  upon  each.—  Spur  valerian. 
See  Centranthus.—To  Win  one's  spurs,  to  gain  a  title  to 
knighthood  (because  spurs  were  given  as  a  reward  for  gal- 
lant or  valiant  action) ;  hence,  to  establish  atitle  to  honor- 
able recognition  and  reward.— With  spur  and  jraxdt, 
with  whip  and  spur — that  is,  at  once, 

T^rusteth  wel  that  I 
Wol  be  hire  champyon  with  spore  and  yerde, 
I  raughte  noght  though  alle  hire  foos  it  herde. 

Chojucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1427. 

spur  (sper),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  spurred,  ppr.  spur- 
ring. [<  ME.  sporen,  sperren,  sporien,  spurien 
=  OHG.  sporon,  MHG.  sporen,  sporn,  G.  spornen 
=  Sw.  sporra  =Dan.  spore,  spur;  from  the  noun. 
Cf .  AS.  spyrian,  spirian,  sperian,  etc.,  track,  fol- 
low out,  E.speer:  see  speeri.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
prick  or  rasp  with  the  point  or  rowel  of  a  spur. 

He  sporyd  his  hors,  and  theder  toke  the  way. 

eenerydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.X  L  217. 


,  Spur  in  the  flowers 
of  (I)  Impatiens  fttlva, 
(2)  TropsBolutn  Moritgia- 
and  (3)  Orchis  mascuta, 
mus.0  Myosurtts  mini- 


3. 


spur 

He  spurred  the  old  horse,  and  he  held  him  tight 

KingAey,  The  Knight's  Leap. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  urge  or  incite. 

Kemember  yet,  he  was  first  wrong'd,  and  honour 
Spurr'd  him  to  what  he  did. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  i.  3. 
To  hasten.     [Rare.] 

Lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  1.  6. 
4.  (o)  To  fasten  spurs  to,  as  a  Jborseman's  boot, 
or  a  soUeret.  (6)  To  furnish  with  spurs,  as  a 
rider:  as,  booted  and  spwred;  to  furaish  with 
a  spur  or  gaff,  as  a  game-eook.— 5.  To  prop; 
support.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

11,  intrans.  1.  To  prick  one's  horse  with  the 
sptir;  ride  in  haste. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  ill.  3.  7. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  press  forward. 

Some  bold  men,  though  they  begin  with  infinite  igno- 
rance and  errour,  yet,  by  spurring  on,  refine  themselves. 


[Appar.  a  var.  of  purblind,  sim- 
Purblind. 


spur-blindt,  «■ 
ulating  spur.'] 

Madame,  I  crave  pardon,  I  am  spur-blind,  I  conld  scarce 
see.  I^ly,  Sapho  and  Fhaon,  ii.  2. 

spur-bunting  (sper'bun"tuig),  n.  A  spur-heeled 

bunting;  a  lark-bunting. 
spur-flower  (sp6r'flou''6r),  n.    A  plant  of  the 

genus  Centranthw. 
spur-fowl  (spfer'foul),  re.    A  gallinaceous  bird 

of  the  genus  GaUoperdix.    There  are  several 

Indian  and  Ceylonese  species.    See  cut  under 

GaUoperdix. 
spur-gall  (sp6r'g&l),  n.    A  sore  or  Gallons  and 

hairless  place,  as  on  the  side  of  a  horse,  caused 

by  use  of  the  spur. 
spur-gall  (sp6r'gai),  V.  t.     [<  spur-gall,  re.]    To 

make  a  spur-gafl  on,  as  a  horse. 

And  yet  I  beare  a  burthen  like  an  Asse, 
Spur-gall'd  and  tyr'd  by  launcing  Bnllingbrooke. 

Shall.,  Kich.  IL  (folio  1623),  v.  5.  94. 

spur-gally  (Bp6r'ga"li),  a.  [<  spur-gall  +  -^i.] 
Spur-galled;  wretched;  poor.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

spurge^t  (sp^rj),  V.  [<  ME.  spurgen,  spourgen, 
spowrgen,<.  OF.  espurger,  espourger  r=Bp.  Pg.  ex- 
purgar  =  It.  spurgare,  <  L.  etepurgare,  purge, 
cleanse:  see  expwgate,  and  at. purge.]  I.  trans. 
To  purge ;  cleanse ;  rid. 

Of  flyes  men  mow  hem  weyl  spcnirge. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synue,  1.  10918. 

II.  intrans.  To  purge;  froth;  emit  froth; 
especially,  to  work  and  cleanse  itself,  as  ale. 

By  reason  that  .  .  .  the  ale  and  byere  haue  palled,  and 
were  nought  by  cause  such  ale  and  biere  hathe  taken 
wynde  in  spurgyng.  Arnold*s  Chr<m.,  p.  85. 

spurge^  (spSrj),  n.  [<  ME.  sporgeri,  spowrge,  < 
OF.  spurge,  espurge,  spurge,  <  OP.  espurger, 
purge:  see  spurge'^.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Muphorhia.  several  species  have  special  names,  chiefiy 
used  in  books ;  a  few  related  or  similar  plants  also  are 
called  stpvjrges.  Exotic  species  are  better  known  as  eur- 
j^Aoriiuu.— Alleghany-mountain  spurge.  See  Packg- 
Sandra.  —  Branched 
sparge,  a  mblaceous 
shrub,  Emodea  Wtora- 
lis,  of  the  sea-shores  of 
the  West  Indies  and 
Florida,  a  prostrate 
smooth  plant  with  four- 
angled  branches,  and 
yellowish  flowers  sessile 
in  the  upper  axils. — Ca- 
per-spurge, Euphorbia 
Lathyris,  a  smooth  glau- 
cous herb  native  in 
southern  Europe  and 
western  central  Asia, 
cultivated  in  gardens, 
thence  sometimes  es- 
caping. It  is  singular 
in  the  genus  for  Its  op- 
posite leaves,  and  has  a 
tour-rayed,  then  forking, 
umbel.  Its  young  fruit 
is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  capers,  and  its 
seeds  contain  an  oil  for- 
merly used  in  medicine. 
Also  wild  caper,  mjoU- 
tree,  and  myrUe-spurge. 
—  CypresB-spurge,  a 
common  garden  plant, 
Euphorbia  Cyparissias, 
with  tufted  stems  and 
yellowish  inflorescence, 
cultivated  for  its  foliage, 
which  consists  of  crowd- 
ed linear  leaves  suggest- 
ing cypress.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  running  wild 
in  the  eastern  United 
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States. — Flowering  spurge,  a  conspicuous  species,  Eu- 
phorbia caroilata,  of  eastern  North  America,  a  rather 
slender  plant  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  an  umbel  of  about 
five  forks,  the  rays  repeatedly  forking  into  twos  or  threes. 
The  involucre  has  five  white  appendages  appearing  like 
petals.  The  root  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  ipe- 
cac-spurge. Also  (with  other  species)  called  mUk-weed. — 
Hyssop-spurge,  the  purple  spurge.  Euphorbia  Peplis,  a 
European  maritime  species  spreading  fiat  on  the  sand. — 
Indian  tree-spurge.  Same  as  mUk-hedge.—Ipeoa,c- 
spurge,  ipeoacnaima-spurge,  Euphorbialpecacuarihie, 
found  in  the  United  States  from  Connecticut  to  Florida, 
a  plant  with  many  low  stems  from  a  long  perpendicular 
root.  The  root  has  an  active  emetic  and  purgative  prop- 
erty, but  in  large  doses  tends  to  produce  excessive  nausea 
and  purging,  and  is  inferior  to  true  ipecac— Irish  spurge. 
See  makinioy.—'LeaSy  spurge,  Euphorbia  Esuia,  an  Old 
World  species  resembling  the  cypress-spurge,  but  larger, 
with  commonly  lanceolate  leaves. — BIyrtle-spurge.  See 
caper-spurge. — Petty  spurge,  a  low  branching  European 
species.  Euphorbia  Peijlra.— Purple  spurge.  See  fty«- 
soij-sparffe.— Sea-spurge,  or  seaside  spurge.  Euphorbia 
Paralias,  of  European  sea-sands.— SUpper-spurge,  the 
slipper-plant.  See  PedUanthus.—SBOtteA  spurge,apros- 
trate  American  species.  Euphorbia  maeuZata,  with  a  dark 
spot  on  the  leaf :  also  caUed  mUk-purslane.  The  large 
spotted  spurge  is  E.  Preslii,  sometimes  called  black  spurge 
OT  purslane.  See  purslane. — Spurge  hawk-moth,  a  hand- 
some sphinx,  DeUephUa  euphorbia!,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the 
sea-spurge;  an  English  collectors'  name. — Sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  an  erect  annual  6  or  8  inches  high, 
whose  flowers  follow  the  sun.  Also  called  cat's-mUk,  lit&e- 
good  (Scotland),  and  wartweed  or  wartwort  (Prov.  Eng.). — 
Wood-spurge,  Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia- 

spur-gear  (sper'ger),  re.     Same  as  spur-gearing. 

spur-gearing   (sp^'ger^'ing),  re.      Gearing  in 


Flowering  Spiuge  i_Euffu)rbia 
corottatd). 
a,  a  leaf;  b,  a  flower-duster  of  five 
male  and  one  female  ilower ;  c,  flower- 
cluster,  but  younger,  shovring  Ae  cup- 
like base;  d,  part  of  tbe  involucre,  show- 
ing the  eland  at  its  base ;  e,  a  male 
flower ;  y,  the  fruit,  consisting  of  three 
carpels. 


Spur-gearing. 

which  spur-wheels  are  employed.  See  gear- 
ing, 2. 

spurge-creeper  (sperj'kre'''p6r),  re.  A  nettle- 
creeper  :  same  as  nettle-lnrd. 

spurge-flax  (sperj'flaks),  re.  A  shrub,  Daphne 
Guidiwm,  a  native  of  southern  Europe:  so  called 
from  its  acrid  property  and  fibrous  bark. 

spurge-laurel  (sperj'ia"rel),  n.  A  laurel-like 
shrub.  Daphne  La/ureola,  of  southern  and  west- 
em  Europe.  It  has  an  acrid  property  suggest- 
ing spurge;  its  fibrous  bark  is  utilized  for 
paper-making. 

spurge-nettle  (sperj'nef'l),  re.  A  plant,  Ja- 
tropha  wens.    See  Jatropha. 

spurge-olive  (sp6r3'ol"iv),  re.    The  mezereon. 

spurgewort  (sper  j'wert),  re.  [<  late  ME.  spurge- 
woort:  see  spurge^  and  worP^.]  1.  Any  plant 
of  the  order  .BMp/ior6iaceas.  IMdley. — 2t.  The 
fetid  iris,  Iris  fcetidissima. 

spurgingt  (sper'jing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  spwge\ 
v.]    I*urging.    B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

spur-ba'wk  (sp^r'hak),  re.  A  dialectal  form  of 
gparhawJc  for  sparrow-hawk.    [Eng.] 

spur-beeled  (sper'held),  a.  In  ornith.,  having  a 
very  long  straightened  hind  claw;  lark-heeled: 
specifically  noting  the  coucals  or  cuckoos  of  the 
genus  Centropus. 

spurise  (spu'ri-e),re.^Z.  [Nli.,  fem.  pi.  (se.pen- 
nas,  feathers)  of  spurius,  spurious :  see  spterious.] 
The  packet  of  feathers  growing  on  the  bastard 
wing,  winglet,  or  alula ;  the  bastard  quills,  com- 
posing the  alula.    See  cut  under  aluUi. 

spurious  (spu'ri-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  espurio  = 
It.  spurio,  <  L.  spwius,  of  illegitimate  birth, 
hence  in  gen.  not  genuine,  false;  perhaps  akin 
to  Gr.  cwopi.,  seed,  offspring,  <  oTreipeiv,  sow :  see 
spore^.]  1.  Not  legitimate;  bastard:  as,  sptt- 
rious  issue. 
Her  spurious  first-born.  MMon,  S.  A.,  L  391. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true  source  or  from 
the  source  pretended;  not  being  what  it  pre- 
tends or  appears  to  be;  not  genuine;  counter- 
feit; false;  adulterated. 

Spurious  gems  our  hopes  entice. 
While  we  scorn  the  pearl  of  price. 

Camper,  Self-diffldence  (trans.). 

3.  In  zoSl.:  (a)  False;  resembling  a  part  or 
organ,  but  not  having  its  function :  as,  spu/rious 
eyes  or  limbs.  (6)  Having  the  functions  of  an 
organ,  but  morphologically  different  from  it: 
as,  the  spurious  legs,  or  prologs,  of  a  caterpillar. 


spurn 

(c)  Aborted  or  changed  so  that  the  normal 
functions  no  longer  exist :  as,  the  spurious  or 
aborted  front  legs  of  certain  butterflies,  (d) 
Erroneous;  incorrectly  established:  as,  a  «pM- 
rious  genus  or  species.  See  pseudogenvs. —  4. 
In  hot.,  false;  counterfeit;  apparent  only. — 
Spurious  Baltimore,  the  orchard-oriole.  Icterus  spurius, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Baltimore  oriole. 
Also  called  bastard  BaiUmore.—Svwdcias  daw,  incTi- 
tom.,  same  as  emporium.— Spurious  dissepiment,  in 
bot,  a  partition  in  an  ovary  or  pericarp  not  formed  by 
parts  of  the  carpels,  but  by  an  outgrowth  commonly  from 
-the  back  of  the  caipeL  See  dig»eji«m«7rf.— Spurious 
hermaphrodites.  See  hermaphrodite,  l.— Spurious 
ocellus,  a  circular  spot  of  color  without  any  well-de- 
fined central  spot  or  pupil.— Spurious  pareira.  See 
iporetm.- Spurious  priinaxy,  in  omith.,  the  first  or 
outermost  primary  or  remex  of  a  bird's  wing  which  has. 
at  least  ten  primaries  and  the  first  one  veiy  short,  rudi- 
mentary, or  funotionless.  Also  called  spurious  quUl.— 
Spurious  proposition,  rainbow,  stemma,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.- Spurious  sarsaparilla.  See  Bardeiiber- 
gia. — Spurious  vein,  in  eniom.,  a  faintly  indicated  vein 
or  nervure  of  the  wing,  traceable  only  by  a  strong  re- 
flected light,  particularly  of  certain  hymenopters.—  Spu- 
rious Wtog,  in  omUh.,  the  ala  spuria,  or  bastard  wmg ; 
the  alula.  See  spurim,  and  cut  under  alula.  [This  use 
of  spurious  has  no  reference  to  the  condition  of  a  flrst  pri- 
mary so  called.  See  above.  ]=Syn.  2.  i^rsoiM,  Supposi- 
titious, and  Counterfeit  agree  in  expressing  intent  to  de- 
ceive, except  that  counterfeit  maybe  used  with  figurative 
lightness  where  no  dishonorable  purpose  is  implied.  ,£^i£- 
rious,  not  genuine,  expresses  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
deception,  successful  or  attempted.  Supposititums  applies 
only  to  that  which  is  substituted  for  the  genuine ;  it  thus. 
expreBaeaaclaB8unAeFthe^purious:sL»upposititiouswoTk  of 
Athanasius  is  not  one  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  him,  but  one  that  is  palmed  oS  upon  the  public  as  being 
the  genuine  text  of  a  work  that  he  is  known  to  have  wri^ 
ten ;  a  supposiHtious  child  is  a  changeling ;  was  the  Tich- 
borne  claimant  the  genuine  or  a  suppositiHous  Sir  Boger? 
Counterfeit  applies  also  to  a  class  under  the  spurious— 
namely,  to  that  which  is  made  in  attempted  imitation  of 
something  else :  as,  a  counterfeU  coin,  bank-note,  signa- 
ture. Chatterton's  manuscripts  were  ^imri&us,  but  not 
suppositUious;  as  they  were  not  exact  imitations  of  any 
particular  manuscripts  of  early  days,  they  would  hardly 
be  called  counterfeit.    Seefaetitious. 

spuriously  (spii'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  spurious 
manner;  eounterfeitly;  falsely. 

spuriousness  (spu'ri-us-nes),  re.  1.  niegiti- 
maey;  the  state  of  being  bastard,  or  not  of 
legitimate  birth :  as,  spuriousness  of  issue. — 2. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  spurious,  coun- 
terfeit, false,  or  not  genuine:  as,  the  spurious- 
ness of  drugs,  of  coin,  or  of  writings. 

spur-leather  (sper'leTH"6r),  re.  A  strap  by 
which  a  spur  is  secured  to  the  foot. 

I  could  eat  my  very  spur-leathers  for  anger ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  il.  1. 

spur-legged  (&per'leg"ed  or  -legd),  a.  Having 
spurs  or  spines  on  the  legs  or  feet.  The  Leptidx 
are  known  as  spw-legged  flies. 

spurless  (sper'les),  a.  [<  spm  +  -less.]  With- 
out a  spur,  in  any  sense. 

spurling  (sper'ling),  n.    A  spelling  of  ^a/rling. 

spurling-Iine  (sper'ling-lin),  re.  Naut. :  (a)  A 
line  connected  with  the  axis  of  a  wheel  by  which 
a  telltale  or  index  is  made  to  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  helm.  (6)  A  rope  stretched  across 
between  the  two  forward  shrouds,  having  thim- 
bles spliced  into  it  to  serve  as  fair-leaders  for 
the  running  rigging. 

spur-moneyt  (sper'mun'^i),  re.  Money  exacted 
for  wearing  spurs  in  church.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

Our  cathedrals  (and  above  all  St.  Paul's)  were,  in  Jon- 
son's  time,  frequented  by  people  of  all  descriptions,  who, 
with  a  levity  scarcely  credible,  walked  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  and  transacted  business  of  every  kind,  during  di- 
vine service.  To  expel  them  was  not  possible ;  such,  how- 
ever, was  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  incessant  jingling 
of  their  spur-rowels,  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  pun- 
ish those  who  approached  the  body  of  the  church,  thus 
indecently  equipped,  by  a  small  fine,  under  tbe  name  of 
spur-money,  the  exaction  of  which  was  committed  to  the 
beadles  and  singing-boys. 

Oiford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his 
[Humour,  ii.  1. 
spuml  (sp6m),  V.  [<  ME.  spurnen,  spornen,  < 
AS.  speomam,{*spornan,  ge-speornan,ge-spornan, 
*spwnan,  in  Sonmer,  not  authenticated),  also 
m  eomp.  aet-speortum,  set-spornan  (pret.  spearn, 
pi.  spurnon,  pp.  spornen)  =  OS.  spurnan  =  OHG. 
spurnam,  =  Icel.  sporna,  spyrna,  also  sperrea,  kick 
against,  spurn  with  the  feet,  =  L.  spernere, 
despise ;_  ult.  connected  with  spur.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  kick  against ;  kick ;  drive  back  or  away 
with  the  foot. 

And  Oalashin  with  his  fote  spumed  his  body  to  grounder 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii  199. 
Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a  football  you  do  mum  me  thus? 
-       „,       _,  .  SAa*.,  C.  of  E.,  U.  1.  83. 

at.  To  strike  against. 

Aungils  in  hondis  schullen  beere  thee. 
Lest  thou  spume  thi  foot  at  a  stoon. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  «- 


spurn 

3.  To  reject  with  disdain;  soom  to  receive  or 
consort  with ;  treat  with  contempt. 

0  how  my  soul  would  gpuirn  this  ball  of  clay, 

And  loathe  the  dainties  of  earth's  painful  pleasure  I 
Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  i?. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  kick. 

1  purpose  not  to  spurn,  against  the  prick,  nor  labour  to 
set  np  that  which  God  pulleth  down. 

Bp.  of  Ely,  in  J.  Gairdner's  Eichard  III.,  iv. 
2t.  To  dash  the  foot  against  something;  light 
on  something  unexpectedly ;  stumhle. 
No  wight  on  it  gmrneth. 
That  erst  was  nothynge,  into  nought  it  torneth. 

Chaucer,  Iroilus,  ii.  797. 

The  maid  .  .  .  ran  upstairs,  but,  spurning  at  the  dead 

body,  fell  upon  it  in  a  swoon.       Martinus  SarMerua,  i.  8. 

St.  To  dash;  rush.— 4.  To  manifest  disdain 
or  contempt  in  rejecting  anything;  make  con- 
temptuous opposition;  manifest  contempt  or 
disdain  in  resistance. 

It  is  very  sure  that  they  that  be  good  wiU  bear,  and 
not  iipwm  at  the  preachers. 

Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
Thou  art  regardless  both  of  good  and  shame. 
Spuming  at  virtue  and  a  virtuous  name. 

Fletcher,  EaitUul  Shepherdess,  v.  8. 

Bpum.!  (sp6m),  n.  [<  ME.  spurn,  sporn;  <  spvrn\ 
».]     1.  Ablow  with  the  foot;  a  kick. 

lie  tosse  that  heele  a  yard  above  his  head 
That  offers  but  a  spume. 
Heywood,  Eoyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  31). 

St.  A  stumble;  a  fall.  Joseph  of  ArimatMe 
(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19.— 3.  Disdainful  rejection; 
contemptuous  treatment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
*hat  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  73. 

4.  In  minmg,  one  of  the  narrow  pillars  or  con- 
nections left  between  the  holings,  and  not  cut 
away  until  just  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sprags.  [South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  Eng- 
land.] 

splim^  (sp6m),  n.  [A  var.  of  spur,  after  spurnX, 
V,  Of.  G.  sporn,  spur,  orig.  an  ace.  form:  see 
spur,n.2  1.  A  spur.  [Prov. Eng.] — 2.  Apiece 
of  wood  having  one  end  inserted  in  the  ground, 
and  the  other  nailed  at  an  angle  to  a  gate-post, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  or  supporting 
it.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

spurn^t  (sp6m),  V.  t.  [<  spurrfl,  n.  Cf .  spw»l, 
«.]     To  spur. 

The  Eaery  quickly  raught 
His  poynant  speare,  and  sh^ply  gan  to  spurns 
His  fomy  steed.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  6. 

spurn^  (spfem),  n.      [Early  mod.  E.  spoorn, 

^oorne;    origin    obscure.]     An    evil    spirit. 

Hallvwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
spurner  (spfer'nfer),  n.    [<  spurn^  +  -erl.]    One 

who  spurns  or  rejects. 
spuru-pointt  (spem'point),  n.      [<  spurn^  + 

point.^    An  old  game,  of  uncertain  nature. 
He  stakes  heaven  at  gpumpoint,  and  trips  cross  and  pile 

whether  ever  he  shall  see  the  face  of  God  or  no. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  748. 

spurnwater  (spern'w&"'ter),  n.  [<  spurri^,  v.,  + 
ohj. water.']  Jtowt.,  a  V-shaped  barrier  or  break- 
water, from  1  to  2  feet  or  more  high,  erected  on 
sea-going  vessels  forward  of  the  foremast,  to 
shed  water  coming  over  the  bows. 

spur-pruning  (sper'pro'''ning),  n.  A  mode  of 
pruning  trees  by  which  one  or  two  eyes  of  the 
previous  year's  wood  are  left  and  the  rest  cut 
off,  so  as  to  leave  spurs  or  short  rods.  Com- 
pare spur-system,  under  spw. 

spurred  (sp6rd),  a.  [<  spur  +  -ed^.']  1.  Wear- 
ing spurs:  as,  a  spurred  horseman. —  3.  In  or- 
nith.:  (a)  Having  unusually  long  claws :  as,  the 
spurred  towhee,  Pipilo  megalowyx.  8.  F.  Bawd. 
[Rare.]  (6)  Having  spurs ;  calcarate.  See  spur, 
».,  3  (e)  (1).  (c)  Spur-heeled,  (d)  Spur-winged. 
— 3.  6i  mammal.,  herpet.,  and  entom.,  having 
spurs  of  any  kind;  calcarate. — 4.  In  bot.,  pro- 
ducing or  provided  with  a  spur;  calcarate. — 
Spurred  butterfly-pea.  See  pea^.— Spurred  chame- 
leon, Chamselem,  coS^fer.— Spurred  corolla.  See  co- 
rolla.— Spurred  gentiaiL  See  gentian. — Spurred  rye. 
See  »i/ei  and  ergoti,  2.— Spurred  tree-frog  or  tree-toad, 
Polypedetes  eques,  oi  Ceylon,  having  a  calcar. 

Spurrer  (sper'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  uses  spurs. 
— 2.  Somebody  or  something  that  incites  or 
urges  on. 

I  doubt  you  want  a  spurrer-on  to  exercise  and  to  amuse- 
ments. Siioifl,  To  Pope,  July  16,  1728. 

spurrey,  n.    See  spurry^. 
spurrier  (sp6r'i6r),  n,     [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sporyor;  <  ME.  sporier,  sporyer,  sparer;  <  sj^ur 
+  -jerl.]     One  whose  occupation  is  the  making 
of  spurs. 

Ods  so,  my  spurrier!  put  them  on,  boy,  quickly. 

B.  Joneon,  Staple  of  News,  1. 1. 
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spur-royal  (sper'roi"al),  n.  [Also  spur-ryal, 
spur-rial;  <  spw  +  royal.  Gt.ryal.2  An  English 
gold  coin  issued  by 
James  I.,  and  worth 
15s.  or  16s.  6d. 
(about  13.63  or 
$3.99).  It  was  so 
named  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the 
sun  on  its  reverse 
to  the  rowel  of  a 
spur. 

She  has  nine  spur-roy- 
als, and  the  servants  say 
she  hoards  old  gold. 
Beam,  and  Fl.,  Scornful 
[Lady,  i.  1. 

spurrylf  (sper'i),  a. 
[<  s^ttj-  +  -2/1.]  Ka- 
diating,  like  the 
points  on  a  spur- 
rowel.  Chapman, 
niad,  xix.  367. 

spurry2  (spur'i),  n. 
[Also  spurrey;  <  OF. 
spv/rrie,  <.  M).  spo- 
rie,  spurie,  speurie, 
spurrie,  D.  spurrie, 
spurry;  of.  Gr.  spor- 
gel,  spergel  (>  Sw. 
Dan.  spergel),  <  ML. 
spergula,  spurry ; 
origin  obscure.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Spergula.  The  common  species 
IS  5.  arven^sis,  the  corn-spurry,  from  whose  seeds  a  lamp- 
oil  has  sometimes  been  extracted.  Knotted  spurry,  more 
properly  called  ICTWtted  pearlwort,  is  Sagina  nodosa.  The 
lawn-spurry  (or  properly  lawn-pearlwort)  is  Sagina  glabra. 
Thesand-spurryisotthegenus5j)er^(tna.  °--  " '- 


spur-wlnged 

(for  "sprenta)  (pret.  spratt,  for  *sfprant),  start,. 
spring,  also  sprout,  spout,  =  Sw.  spritta,  start, 
startle,  =  MHG.  sprenzen,  spout,  crack;  the 
orig.  nasal  appearing  in  spreni,  MB.  sprenten, 
boimd,  leap,  and  the  noun  sprint,  dial,  sprunt, 
a  convulsive  struggle,  etc. :  see  ^rent,  sprint.j 
To  make  a  short,  sudden,  and  exceptional  ef- 
fort ;  put  forth  one's  utmost  energy  for  a  short 
time,  especially  in  racing. 

Cambridge  fipurte(2  desperately  in  turn,  .  .  .  and  so  they 
went,  fighting  every  inch  of  water.    C.  Seade,  Hard  Cash,  i. 

spurt^,  spirt2  (spert),  n.  [Cf.  leel.  sprettr,  a 
spurt,  spring,  bound,  run ;  from  the  verb.  Cf . 
sprunt^,  sprint.']  1.  A  short,  sudden,  extra- 
ordinary effort  for  an  emergency;  a  special 
exertion  of  one's  self  for  a  short  distance  or 
space  of  time,  as  in  running,  rowing,  etc. :  as, 
by  a  fine  spurt  he  obtained  the  lead. 

The  long,  steady  sweep  of  the  so-called  paddle  tried 

him  almost  as  much  as  the  breathless  strain  of  the  spurt. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  I.  vi. 

In  the  race  of  fame,  there  are  a  score  capable  of  brilliant 

spurts  for  one  who  comes  in  winner  after  a  steady  pull 

with  wind  and  muscle  to  spare. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  281. 

2t.  A  short  period;  a  brief  interval  of  time. 
Heere  for  a  ^rt  linger,  no  good  opportunitye  scaping. 
Stanihurst,  iEneid,  iii.  453. 


He  lov'd  you  but  for  a  spurt  or  so. 

Mofrston  and  Webster,  Malcontent, 


i.e. 


Reverse. 
Spur-royal  of  James  I.— British  Mu- 
seum.   (Size  of  the  original.) 


Spurrie  [F.],  spurry,  or  frank ;  a  Dutch  herb  and  an  ex- 
cellent fodder  for  cattel.  Cotgrave. 

spur-shell  (spfer-shel),  n.  A  shell  of  the  genus 
Imperator  (formerly  called  Calcar) :  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 
The  term  extends  to  some  similar  trochiform 
shells.    See  cut  under  Imperator. 

spur-shore  (spto'shor), ».  NoMt.,  same  as  spur, 
3  im)  (1). 

spurt^,  spirti  (sp6rt),  v.  [Both  spellings  are 
m  use,  spirt  being  etymologically  more  cor- 
rect, and  spurt  appar.  the  more  common  spell- 
ing; a  transposed  form  of  sprite  (like  MrS^, 
lird'^j  transposed  forms  of  Irid,  iride^):  see 
spriti.  The  word  is  prob.  confused  with  spwt^, 
spirt^.]    I,  intrans.  If.  To  sprout;  shoot. 

Shall  a  few  sprays  of  us,  .  .  . 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6.  8. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fellow  so  spurted  up  in  a  moment? 
He  has  got  the  right  ear  of  the  duke,  the  prince,  princess, 
most  of  the  lords,  but  all  the  ladies. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  gush  or  issue  out  suddenly  in  a  stream, 
as  liquor  from  a  cask;  rush  with  sudden  force 
from  a  confined  place  in  a  small  jet  or  stream. 

Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii,  178. 

The  Prince's  blood  spirted  upon  the  scarf. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

II.  trans.  To  throw  or  force  out  in  a  jet  or 
stream;  squirt:  as,  to  spurt  water  from  the 
mouth ;  to  spurt  liquid  from  a  tube. 

With  toonge  three  forcked  f  urth  spirts  fyre. 

Stanihurst,  .fflneid  (ed.  Arber,  p.  59),  ii. 

Toads  are  sometimes  observed  to  exclude  or  spirt  out  a 
dark  and  liquid  matter  behind. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  UL  13. 

».     [<  spurt^,  spirt\v. 
Clf.  sprout,  sprif^,  sprot^,  n.]     If.  A  shoot;  a 
sprout;  a  bud. 
These  nuts  .  .  .  have  in  the  raids  a  little  chit  or  spirt. 
Bolland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xv.  22. 

2.  A  forcible  gush  of  liquid  from  a  confined 
place ;  a  jet. 

Water,  dash'd  from  flshy  stalls,  shall  stain 
His  hapless  coat  with  spirts  of  scaly  rain. 

Gay,  Trivia,  in.  106. 

3.  A  brief  and  sudden  outbreak. 

A  sudden  spurt  of  woman's  jealousy. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

4.  A  school  of  shad.     [Connecticut.] 
spurt2,  spirt2  (spert),  v.  i.     [Both  spelUngs  are 

in  ^se,  spirt  being  etymologically  the  more  cor- 
rect, and  spurt  the  more  common  spelling;  also 
rarely  spert;  a  transposed  form  of  *sprit  or 
*spret  (cf .  B.  dial,  sprut,  jerk),  <  Icel.  spretta 


spurtlei,  spirtlei  (spSr'tl),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Freq. 
of  spurv-,  spirt^;  in  origin  a  transposed  form 
of  sprittle,  spruttle:  see  spurf^,  spi/rt^,  sprif^, 
spruUle,  etc.]  To  shoot  in  a  scattering  man- 
ner; spurt.  [Bare.] 
The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirtled  on  the  wall. 
Lrayton,,  Polyolbion,  ii.  283. 

spurtle^,  spirtle^  (spfer'tl),  n.    [Dim.  of  sprite. 
Cf.  spurtle^,  spirtle^.]    A  stick  used  for  stir- 
ring.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
She  left  the  spurUe  sticking  in  the  porridge. 

Geo.  MacDonald,  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock,  xlix, 

spurtle-blade  (spfer'tl-blad), «.  A  broadsword. 
[Scotch.] 

It 's  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred,  .  .  . 
But  now  he 's  quat  the  spurtXe  blade. 

Bums,  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

spur-track  (spfer'trak),  n.  A  short  track  lead- 
ing from  a  line  of  railway,  and  connected  with 
it  at  one  end  only. 

spur-tree  (spfer'tre),  n.  A  West  Indian  shrub 
or  small  tree,  Hetitia  Domvngensis.  Also  called 
yellow  fiddlewood. 

Spurway  (sper'wa),  n.  A  horse-path ;  a  narrow 
way;  a  bridle-road;  a  way  for  a  single  beast. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

spur-whang  (sper'hwang),  n.  A  spur-leather. 
Scott,  Monastery.     [Scotch.] 

spur-wheel  (sper'hwel),  n.  The  common  form 
of  cog-wheel,  in  which  the  cogs 
are  radial  and  peripheral,  and 
made  to  engage  corresponding 
cogs  on  another  wheel.  Com- 
pare cut  imder  pinion.    E.  H. 


spurti,  spirt^  (sp^rt), 

Cf.  snrnut.  snritX.  smrc 


spurwing  (sper'wing),  n.  A 
spur-winged  bird.  Especially— (a) 
A  jacana,  or  any  bird  of  the  family 
Jacanidse  or  Pa/rridee,  of  which  the 
spur  on  the  wing  is  a  characteristic.  Spur-wheel. 

See  cut  under  jacana.     (S)  A  spur- 
winged  goose.    See  cut  under  Plectropterus.    (c)  A  spur- 
winged  plover.    See  CheUusia  and  spur-winged. 

spur-winged  (sper'wingd),  a.  Having  a  homy 
spur  on  the  pinion,  as  various  birds,  it  is  a 
weapon  of  offense  and  defense.  It  is  sometimes  double,  as. 
is  well  shown  in  the  cut  under  PaZamedea.  See  also  cuts 
under  jacana  and  Plectropterus.—  Spur-winged  goose, 
a  species  of  Piertroj)(er!«,asP.pam6en«Js.—Spur-wmged 
plovers,  those  plovers  or  lapwings,  of  the  family  Chara- 
driidm,  and  of  several  different  genera,  in  which  a  spur  is 
developed  on  the  wing  (including  some  species  of  these 
genera  in  which  such  a  spur  fails  to  develop).  Wing-spurs 
are  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any  other  family  of  birds 
(excepting  the  related  Jacanidse  or  Parridse).  None  oc- 
cur, however,  in  the  true  plovers  (of  the  genera  Chara- 


Egyptian  Spur-wingfed  Plover  {,Hoplopterus  spinosits). 


spur-winged 
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The 


■drim,  ^giaZites,  Eudrmnias,  SqwOarola,  etc.);  they  are  gniitter  (sput'6r\   n.     r<  sputter,  V.l     1. 
commoneat  among  those  plovers  which  are  related  to  the     Jlgj.   ^j  sputtering.—  2.   That  which  is  thrown 


lapwing  of  Europe  (Var^lus  eristatus,  which,  however, 
has  none),  and  which  have  a  hind  toe  and  often  wattles  on 
the  lace.  The  presence  of  spurs  and  wattles  is  often  coin- 
cident South  American  spur-winged  plovers,  with  hind 
toe  and  no  wattles,  constitute  the  genus  Betanopleraa ; 
they  are  two,  the  Cayenne  and  the  Chilian  lapwings,  B. 
cayennensU  and  B.  chilemis;  both  are  crested.  The  type 
of  the  genus  Hoploptents  is  the  Egyptian  spur-winged 
plover,  H.  spimma.wit'b  large  spurs,  a  crest,  no  hind  toe, 
and  no  Watties ;  it  has  when  adult  the  whole  crown,  chin, 
throat,  breast,  flanks,  and  legs  black,  and  the  greater  wing- 
coverts  and  some  other  parts  white.    It  inhabits  espe- 


off  or  ejected  in  sputtering. 

She  pouted  out  her  blubber-lips,  as  if  to  bellows  up  wind 
and  sputter  into  her  horse-nostrils. 

Mehardsan,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  vii.    (pavm.) 

3.  The  noise  made  by  a  person  who  or  a  thing 
which  sputters ;  hence,  hustle ;  ado ;  excited 
talk;  squabble. 

What  a  deal  of  Pother  and  Sputter  here  is,  between  my 
Mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle,  from  mere  Punctilio  1 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iv.  1. 

One  who  or  that 


cially  northern  Africa,  abounds  in  Egypt  and  If ubia,  and 

extends  into  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.    It  is  among  the  SPUtterer  (sput'6r-6r),  n, 

birds  supposed  to  have  been  a  basis  of  the  troohilus  of    which  snuttei"? 

the  ancients  (compare  crocodife-MriJ,  sfcaac,  and  cut  un-  __..._  5     -°i       ,  -,    „„..i„  /  ^.K^       rMT      / 

der  Plwmanw).    It  is  represented  in  South  Africa  by  the  SpUtUin  (spu  turn),  n.;  pi.  spuU  (-%&).     L^lJ.,  ^ 

blaok-baeked  spurred  lapwing,  flf.  epecioms,  with  large    L.  sputum,  that  which  is  spit  out,   spittle,  \ 

spurs  and  the  top  of  the  head  white.    The  Indian  spur-     spuere,  pp.  sputus,  spit:  see  spew.']     1.  Spittle ; 

winged  lapwing  H.  veniralis,  has  a  black  cap,  a  black     ^  saliva!  discharge  from  the   mouth.— 2.   In 

patohon  the  belly  in  white  surroundings,  and  large  spurs.         oo^ii»"'  ™^""'b°.""  ,    -  „„  „^o„+o/i 

Two  Soutii  American  forms,  with  spm-s,  but  no  watUes,    pathol,  that  which  is  expectorated  or  ejected 


crest,  or  hind  toe,  are  the  Peruvian  bronze-winged  lap- 
wing, H.  resplendens,  and  the  little  white-winged,  H. 

cayanus  (or  stolatus,  if  the  term  cayamis  be  thought  too 

near  cayennensis) ;  each  of  these  has  been  made  the  basis 

of  a  different  generic  name.    In  the  type  of  the  genus 

Chettrt^,  C.  gregaria  (see  cut  under  ChAwsia),  and  sev- 
eral related  species,  a  hind  toe  is  present^  and  neither 

spurs  nor  Watties  are  developed ;  but  the  name  has  been 

used  to  cover  various  species  with  wattles  and  spurs, 

more  properly  separated  under  the  term  LobivamiUus.  In 

this  group  it  is  the  rule  that  large  wattles  are  associated 

with  well-developed  spurs,  for  in  those  species  which  have 

very  small  wattles  the  spurs  are  almost  or  quite  obsolete. 

Variations  in  these  respects,  and  in  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  hind  toe,  have  caused  the  erection  of  other 

genera.    (See  SareiopTumiS,  XipMdiopUTUgS)    Five  of  the 

best-marked  species  of  LtMvanetUus  proper,  with  large 

spurs,  large  wattles,  and  a  hind  toe,  are  the  following: 

L.  senegaUus,  of  the  Ethiopian  region  north  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  L,  lateridis,  of  South  Africa ;  L.  euevllatus,  of  Java, 

Sumatra,  etc ;  L.  personatuSj  of  northern  Australia,  New 

Guinea,  and  some  other  islands ;  and  L.  lobMia,  of  eastern 

Australia  from  Kockingham  Bay  to  Tasmania  (see  cut  un- 
der wiMed). 
spurwort  (sp6r'wert),  n.  [<  spur  +  worii.]  The 

neld-madder,  Sherardia  arvensis:  so  called  from 

its  whorls  of  leaves,  likened  to  the  rowel  of  a 

spur. 
sput  (sput),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]     A  thimble 

or  annular  plate  used  to  reinforce  a  hole  in  a 

boiler.    E.  S.  Knight. 
sputa,  n.    Plural  of  sputum. 
sputationt  (spu-ta'shgn),  n.     [=  F.  ^utaUon 

=  Pg.  espuUigao,  <  L.  sputa/re,  pp.  sputatus, 

spit,  spit  out,  <  spuere,  spit:  see  spew.]    The 

act  of  spitting;  that  which  is  spit.    Harvey. 
sputativef  (spii'ta-tiv),  a.     [<  L.  sputa/re,  spit, 

spit  out  (see  sputaUon),  +  -ive.]    Pertaining 

to  spitting;  characterized  by  spitting.    Sir  H. 
Wotton,  BeUquiae,  p.  370. 
sputcheon  (spuch'on),  n.   [Origin  obscure.]  In 

a  sword-scabbard,  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth- 
piece, which  holds  the  lining  in  place.    E.  H. 

Knight.  , 

sputet  (sput),  V.  i.  [<  MB.  spute,  spuU,  by  apher- 

esis  from  dispute.]    To  dispute. 

Whattl  tbay  gptcUn  &  speken  of  so  spitons  fylthe. 

AllvteraUm  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  li.  845. 

sputter  (sput'er),  V.  [Also  in  var.  flutter;  cf. 
LG.  spruUern,  sputtern,  sprinkle,  (f.  sprudeln, 
spout,  squirt ;  freq.  of  the  verb  represented 
by  ^out.    Of.  gparfei,  spirtle^.]     t.  intrans. 

1.  To  spit,  or  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth  m  ^  j  .  ^^  jjj,  .  ^ 
small  or  scattered  bits;  hence,  to  throw  out  ^Py  K^h  ^P  ^  l^j^_  sp£i<M  espie, 
moisture  m  small  detached  parts  and  with  ^  gpyf  ^om  tile  verb:  see  spl,  v.  Cf.  spi6n.] 
small  explosions;  emit  small  particles,  as  of  j  i^person  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  on  the 
grease,  soot,  etc.,  with  some  crackhng  or  noise.  ^^^:^^^^  motions,  conduct,  etc.,  of  others ;  one 

who  secretly  watches  what  is  going  on. 
This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 

S?iak.t  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  655. 

He  told  me  that  he  bad  so  good  spies  that  he  hath  had 

the  keys  taken  out  of  De  Witt's  pocket  when  he  was 

.  „  ,        ,  ,,  ,        a-bed,  and  his  closet  opened,  and  papers  brought  to  him, 

2.  To  speak  so  rapidly  and  vehemently  as  to     and  left  in  his  hands  lor  an  hour,  and  carried  back  and 
seem  to  spit  out  the  words,  as  in  excitement  or    laid  in  the  place  again,  and  keys  put  into  De  Witt's  pocket 

again.  Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  72. 


from  the  lungs:  used  also  in  the  plural,  in  des 
ignation  of  the  individual  masses — ^ruglnous 
sputa,  very  green  expectoration. —  Globular  sputa, 
nummular  sputa,— Busty  sputa,  sputa  tinged  with 
blood,  and  characteristic  of  some  stages  of  pneumonia. — 
Sputum  COCtum,  purulent,  loose  sputum,  forming  itself 
into  masses,  as  of  tile  later  stages  of  bronchitis. — Spu- 
tiun  crudum,  scant,  tenacious,  mucous  sputum,  as  of  the 
early  stage  of  bronchitis. 

spy  (spi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  spied,  ppr.  spying.  [< 
ME.  spyen,  spien,  by  apheresis  from  espyen,  es- 
pien,  <  OF.  espier  =  It.  spiare  =  MD.  spien,  < 
OHG.  spehon,  MHG.  spehen,  G.  spahen  =  Icel. 
speja,  sps^a,  watch,  observe,  spy,  =  L.  specere, 
look,  =  Gr.  aidnTsadai,  look,  =  Sk.t.i/ spag,-\/ pa^, 
see.  From  the  Teut.  root  are  also  ult.  espy,  spi- 
al,  espial,  spioB,  espionage,  etc.;  from  the  L.  root 
ult.  E.  species,  spectacle,  etc. ;  from  the  Gr.,  skep- 
Uc,  scope^,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  discover  at  a 
distance,  or  from  a  position  of  concealment; 
gain  sight  of;  see;  espy. 

As  they  forward  went, 
They  spyde  a  knight  layre  pricking  on  the  playne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  44. 

2.  To  discover  by  close  search  or  examination ; 
gain  a  knowledge  of  by  artifice. 

Look  about  with  your  eyes ;  spy  what  things  are  to  be 
reformed  in  the  Church  of  England.  Latimer.  (Imp.  Diet.) 

His  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  fault  to  spy. 

Crdbte,  Works,  I.  40. 

3.  To  explore;  view,  inspect,  or  examine  se- 
cretly, as  a  country:  usually  with  out. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the  villages 
thereof.  Sma.  xxi.  32. 

4t.  To  ask;  inquire;  question. 

Theg  f olke  had  f arly  of  my  fare. 
And  what  I  was  full  taste  thei  spied. 
They  askid  yf  I  a  prophete  ware. 

York  Plays,  p.  173. 

Thenne  watz  spyed  &  spured  [speered]  vpon  spare  wyse. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  1.  901. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  search  narrowly;  scruti- 
nize; pry. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  sp!/  into  abuses.      Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 147. 

To  play  the  spy ;  exercise  surveillance. 
This  evening  I  will  «pj/  upon  the  bishop,  and  give  you 
an  account  to-morrow  morning  of  his  disposition. 

Donne,  Letter^  Ixxvii. 
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They  could  neither  of  'em  speak  for  Eage :  and  so  fell  a 
^putt'ring  at  one  another  like  two  roasting  Apples. 

Congreoe,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  8. 

Like  the  green  wood, 
That,  sputtering  in  theflam^  works  outward  into  tears. 
Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 


anger. 

The  soul,  which  to  a  reptile  had  been  changed. 
Along  the  valley  hissing  takes  to  flight, 
And  after  him  the  other  speaking  sputters. 

LongfeUow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xxv.  138. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  emit  forcibly  in  small  or 
scattered  portions,  as  saliva,  flame,  etc. ;  spit 
out  noisily. 

A  poisoned  tongue  cannot  forbear  to  sputter  abroad  his 
venom.  Rev.  T.  Adeems,  Works,  I.  73. 

Thus  sourly  waU'd  he,  sput£ring  dirt  and  gore ; 
A  burst  of  laughter  echo'd  through  the  shore. 

Pope,  Iliad,  rsiii.  921. 

2.  To  emit  in  small  particles  or  amounts  with 
slight  explosions :  as,  the  candle  sputters  smoke ; 
a  green  stick  sputters  out  steam. —  3.  To  utter 
rapidly  and  with  indistinctness ;  jabber. 

In  the  midst  of  caresses  ...  to  sputter  out  the  basest 
accusations !  Swift. 


2.  A  secret  emissary  who  goes  into  an  enemy's 
camp  or  territory  to  inspect  his  works,  ascer- 
tain his  strength  and  his  intentions,  watch  his 
movements,  and  report  thereon  to  the  proper 
officer.  By  the  laws  of  war  among  all  civilized 
nations  a  spy  is  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

On  the  morowe  erly  Gawein  sente  a  «pie  for  to  se  what 
the  saisnes  diden  that  thei  hadde  lefte  at  the  brigge  of 
dione.  Uerlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iL  290. 

Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was 
taken  as  a  ^y  lurking  within  our  lines ;  he  has  been  tried 
as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed  as  aspj/. 

Ben.  Israel  Putnam,  To  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  Aug.  7, 1777. 

St.  The  pilot  of  a  vessel. —  4t.  An  advanced 
guard;  a  forerunner.     [Bare.] 

Since  knowledge  is  but  sorrow's  spy. 

It  is  not  sale  to  know. 
Sir  W.  Davenant,  The  Just  Italian,  v.  1  (song). 


squab 

[In  the  following  passage,  spj/  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
that  which  precedes  and  announces  the  time  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Banquo,  by  others  the  very  eye,  the  exact  mo- 
ment. 

I  win  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves ; 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time. 
The  moment  on 't ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 130.] 

5t.  A  glance;  look;  peep.     [Bare.] 
Each  others  equaU  puissaunce  envies. 
And  through  their  iron  sides  vrith  oruell  spies 
Does  seeke  to  perce.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  17. 

6t.  An  eye. 

With  her  two  crafty  spyes 
She  secretly  would  search  eachdaintielim. 

^mser,  J.  Q.,  HI.  i.  36. 

If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my  head,  here 's  a 
goodly  sight.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  269. 

=  Syn.  2.  Endtsary,  Spgffse  emissary),  scout. 
spyalt,  n.    See  spial. 

spyboat  (spi'bot),  n.  A  boat  sent  to  make  dis- 
coveries and  bring  intelligence.  ,  [Rare.] 

Giving  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  spyboats,  to  keep 
them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the  Veneti. 

Arbuthnot. 

spycraft  (spi'kraf  t),  n.  The  art  or  practices  of 
a  spy;  the  act  or  practice  of  spying.     [Ears.] 

All  attempts  to  plot  against  the  Government  were  ren- 
dered Impracticable  by  a  system  of  vigUanoe,  jealousy, 
spyarafl,  sudden  arrest,  and  summary  punishment 

Brougham. 

spy-glass  (spi'glas),  n.  A  smallhand-teleseope. 

spy-Sole  (spi'hol), ».  A  hole  for  spying;  a  peep- 
hole. 

spyism  (spi'izm),  n.  l<spy  +  -dsm.]  The  act 
or  business  of  spying ;  the  system  of  employing 
spies.    Imp.  Diet.  , 

spy-money  (spi'mun^i),  n.  Money  paid  to  a 
spy;  a  reward  for  secret  inteUigenoe.  B.Jon- 
son,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

Spyridia  (spi-rid'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Harvey),  <  Gr. 
avvpig  (amiptS-),  a  basket.]  A  genus  of  floride- 
ous  algsB,  ^ving  name  to  the  order  Spyridiacex 
(which  see  for  characters).  The  species  are 
few  in  number  and  mostly  tropical.  There  are, 
however,  two  forms  on  the  New  England  coast. 

Spyridiacese  (spi-rid-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Spyridia  +  -aceee.]  A  monotypio  order  (or  sub- 
order) of  florideous  algse.  The  fronds  are  flliform, 
monosiphonous,  and  formed  of  longer  branching  flla- 
ments  &om  which  are  given  off  short  simple  branches. 
The  antheridia  are  borne  on  the  secondary  branches;  the 
tetraspores  are  tripartite,  and  borne  at  the  nodes  of  the 
secondary  branches ;  the  cystocarps  are  subterminal  on  the 
branches. 

Spy  Wednesdayt.  The  Wednesday  immedi- 
ately preceding  Easter:  so  called  in  allusion 
to  the  preparations  made  by  Judas  Iscariot  on 
that  day  to  betray  Christ. 

sq.  An  abbreviation  of  sgware;  as,  sg. /J.  (that 
is,  square  foot  or  feet) ;  sq.  m.  (square  mile  or 
miles). 

squat,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  squaw. 

squab^  (skwob),  v.-^  pret.  and  pp.  squaVbed,  ppr. 
squabbing.  [Also  m  some  senses  squdb  ;  of.  Sw. 
dial,  sqvapp,  a  word  imitative  of  a  splash  (Icel. 
skvatmia,  paddle  in  water),  Norw.  sqvapa,  trem- 
ble, shake,  =  G.  schwapp,  a  slap,  E.  swap,  strike 
(see  swap,  swab,  squabble) ;  akin  to  Norw.  hv^- 
pa,  shake,  slip,  shudder,  and  to  E.  quap\  quop^, 
qitabi-.]  I.  intrans.  To  fall  plump;  strike  heavi- 
ly; flap;  flop. 

They  watched  the  street,  and  beheld  ladies  in  .  .  . 
short  cloaks  with  hoods  squatubing  behind  (known  as  car- 
dinals). S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  11. 

II.  trans.  To  squeeze;  knock;  beat.  Halli- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

squab^  (skwob),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of 
squab\  v.]  So  as  to  strike  with  a  crash ;  with  a 
heavy  fall;  plump.     [Colloq.] 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air  and  dropt 
him  down,  sgualb,  upon  a  rock.    Sir  B.  L'Eslrange,  Fables. 

squab^  (skwob),  a.  and  n.  [Also  squob  ;  cf .  Sw. 
dial,  sqvabh,  loose  or  fat  flesh,  sqvabba,  a  fat 
woman,  sqvabbig,  flabby;  connected  with  the 
-veih  squabi-.  Cf.  quab^.]  I.  a.  1.  Fat;  short 
and  stout ;  plump ;  bulky. 

A  little  sjuab  French  page  who  speaks  no  English. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iv.  3. 

2.  Short;  otirt;  abrupt.     [Rare.] 

We  have  returned  a  sgucA  answer  retorting  the  infrac- 
tion of  treaties. 

Wdlpole,  To  Mann,  July  25, 1756.    (Davies.) 

3.  Unfledged,  newly  hatched,  ornotyet  having 
attained  the  full  growth,  as  a  dove  or  a  pigeon. 

Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
When  there's  so  many  sgfuab  ones  in  the  nest? 

W.  King,  The  Old  Cheese. 

Hence — 4.  Shy,  as  from  extreme  youth;  coy. 


SQuab 

Your  demure  ladies  that  are  so  sjmoS  In  company  are 
■devils  in  a  corner. 

N.  Lee,  Princess  ol  Cleve,  ilL  i.    (Eneye.  DCet.) 

II.  ra.  1.  A  young  animal  in  its  earliest  pe- 
riod; a  young  beast  or  bird  before  the  hair  or 
feathers  appear,  (a)  Specifically,  a  yoang  unfledged 
pigeon  or  dove.  A  young  pigeon  is  properly  a  squah  as 
long  as  it  sits  in  the  nest ;  as  soon  as  it  can  utter  its 
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<luerulous  cries  for  food  it  becomes  a  squealer  or  squeakeTj 
and  so  continues  as  long  as  it  is  fed  by  the  parents,  which 
.  Is  generally  until  it  is  fully  fledged ;  but  it  continues  to  be 
oalled  squab  as  marketable  for  its  flesh.  (6)  Hguratively, 
a  young  and  inexperienced  person. 

Brit.  I  warrant  you,  is  he  a  trim  youth? 

Man.  We  must  make  him  one,  Jacke ;  'tis  such  a  squab  as 
<thou  never  sawest ;  such  a  lumpe,  we  may  make  what  we 
will  of  him.  Br&me,  Sparagus  Garden,  ii.  2. 

S.  A  short,  fat,  flabby  person:  also  used  figur- 
atively. 

Oorgonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan, 
Like  a  fat  squaib  upon  a  Chinese  fan. 

Cawper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  218. 

We  shall  then  see  how  the  prudes  of  this  world  owed  all 

their  fine  figure  only  to  their  being  a  little  straiter  laced, 

:and  that  they  were  naturally  as  arrant  squabs  as  those 

that  went  more  loose. 

Pope,  To  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Aug.  18, 1716. 

3.  (a)  A  thickly  stuffed  cushion,  especially  one 
for  a  piece  of  furniture,  as  an  upholstered  chair 
or  sofa,  to  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  attached. 
Hence  —  (&)  A  sofa  in  which  there  is  no  part 
■of  the  frame  visible,  and  which  is  stuffed  and 
■caught  through  with  strong  thread  at  regular 
intervals,  but  so  as  to  be  very  soft. 

Eessie  herself  lay  on  a  squab,  or  short  sofa,  placed  under 
the  window.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  North  and  South,  xiii. 

(c)  An  ottoman. 

I  have  seen  a  folio  writer  place  himself  in  an  elbow- 
chair,  when  the  author  of  duodecimo  has,  out  of  a  just 
deference  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a 
squab.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  S29. 

SQLuab^  (skwob),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  squabbed, 
ppr.  squabiing.  [<  sqitab^, ».]  To  stuff  thickly 
and  catch  through  with  thread  at  regular  inter- 
vals, as  a  cushion.  A  button  or  soft  tuft  is  usually 
placed  in  the  depressions  to  hide  the  stitches.  Furniture 
upholstered  in  this  manner  is  said  to  he  squabbed. 

SQLUabash  (skwa-bash'),  v.  t.  [Appar.  an  arbi- 
trary formation,  or  an  extension  of  sqiuilA.']  To 
crush;  squash;  quash:  also  used  as  a  noun. 
[Slang.] 

His  [GMord's]  satire  of  the  Eaviad  and  Mseviad  squa- 
bashed,  at  one  blow,  a  set  of  coxcombs  who  might  have  hum- 
bugged the  world  long  enough. 

Scott,  Diary,  Jan.  17, 1827.    (Lockhart.) 

sguabbish  (skwob'ish),  a.     [<  squdb^  +  -Ml.] 
Thick;  fat;  heavy. 
Diet  renders  them  cS  a,  squaiMsh  or  lardy  habit  of  body. 
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souabbler  ^skwob'lto),  n.  [<  squabble  +  -eri.] 
One  who  squabbles;  a  contentious  person;  a 
brawler;  a  noisy  disputant. 

squabby  (skwob'i),  a.  [<  sguaftS -l- -^i.]  Thick; 
resembling  a  squab;  squat. 

A  French  woman  is  a  perfect  architect  in  dress ; .  .  .  she 
never  tricks  out  a  squabby  Doric  shape  with  Corinthian 
finery.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

squab-chick   (skwob '  ohik),  n.     A  chick,   or 

young  chicken,  not  fully  feathered ;  a  fledgling. 

■"Prov.  Eng.] 

squab-pie  (skwob'pi),  n.    1.  A  pie  made  of 

luabs;  pigeon-pie. — 3.  A  pie  made  of  fat 

lutton  well  peppered  and  salted,  with  layers 

f  apple   and  an   onion  or  two.     Balliwell. 

[  Prov.  Eng.] 

Cornwall  sqimb-jyye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings ; 
And  Leicester  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings ! 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  1.  166. 

squacco  (skwak'6),  n.  [A  native  name,  prob. 
nitative  (cf .  quack?-,  quaiP).']  A  small  rail-like 
heron  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Ardea  or 
Ardeola  comata,  ralloides,  castanea,  ovsquaiotta, 
of  a  white  color,  much  varied  with  chestnut  or 
russet-brown  and  black.  The  head  is  crested,  with 
six  long  black  and  white  plumes ;  the  bill  is  oob^t-blue, 


squabble  (skwob'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  squabbled, 
ppr.  squabbling.  [<  Sw.  dial.  *shvabbla,  disjjute 
{shuabbel,  a  dispute),  freq.  of  slaiappa,  chide, 
lit.  make  a  splashing,  <  shvapp,  a  splash :  see 
swab,  sivap.J  I.  intrans.  To  engage  in  a  noisy 
quarrel  or  row;  wrangle;  quarrel  and  fight 
noisily;  brawl;  scufie.  ' 

Drunk!  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble F  swagger? 
swear?  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  279. 

We  should  squabUe  like  Brother  and  Sister. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 
=  Syn.  To  jangle.    Beequmren,n. 

II.  trans.  Inj)rwW»g',  to  disarrange  and  mix 
(lines  of  composed  types)  when  they  are  stand- 
ing on  their  feet. 

The  letters  do  not  range  well,  giving  an  irregular  or 
squabbled  appearance  to  the  line.  Science,  VIIL  264. 

squabble  (skwob'l),  «.  [<  8w.  dial.  sJcvabbel, 
a  dispute;  from  the  verb.]  A  wrangle;  a  dis- 
pute ;  a  brawl ;  a  scufae ;  a  noisy  quarrel. 

Pragmatic  fools  commonly  begin  the  srauftSZe,  and  crafty 
knaves  reap  the  benefit.  Sir  E.  L  Estrange. 

This  contrariety  of  humours  betwixt  my  father  and  my 
uncle  was  the  source  of  many  a  fraternal  squabble. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  21. 

=Syil.  Braivl,  Wrangle,  etc.    See  quarreU. 
369 
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tipped  with  black ;  the  lores  are  emerald-green ;  the  feet 
flesh-colored,  with  yellow  soles  and  black  claws ;  and  the 
irides  pale-yellow.  The  squacco  nests  in  heronries,  usu- 
ally on  a  tree,  and  lays  four  to  six  greenish-Wue  eggs.  It 
is  rare  in  Europe  north  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  hut 
common  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  extends  into  a  small 
part  of  Asia. 

squad^  (skwod),  n.  [(OP.  vernacular  esquarre, 
esquare,  >  MB.  square)  <  OF.  esquadre,  escadre, 
F.  escadre  =  Sp.  escuadra  =  Pg.  esquadra,  < 
It.  squadra,  a  squad,  squadron,  square :  see 
square^,  and  cf .  squadron.  ]  1 .  Milit. ,  any  small 
number  of  men  assembled,  as  for  drill,  inspec- 
tion, or  duty. —  2.  Any  small  party  or  group 
of  persons:  as,  a  squad  of  navvies;  a  set  of 
people  in  general :  usually  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous.—Awkward  squad,  a  body  of  recruits  not  yet 
competent,  by  their  knowledge  of  drill  and  the  manual  of 
arms,  to  take  their  place  in  the  regimental  line. 

squad^  (skwod),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  squadded, 
ppr.  squadding.    [<  squad^,  ».]    To  draw  up  in 
a  squad. 
Squad  your  men,  and  form  up  on  the  road. 

Lever,  Charles  O'Malley,  Ixxxvi.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

squad^  (skwod),  w.  [Origin  obscm-e ;  perhaps 
a  dial.  var.  of  shode,  ult.  <  AS.  sceddan,  scddan, 
separate:  see  shode. 2  1.  Soft,  slimy  mud. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  In  mming,  loose  ore  of  tin 
mixed  with  earth.  [Cornish.] 
squaddy  (skwod'i),  a.  [A  var.  of  squatty.'] 
Squabby.     [Old  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

A  fatte  squaddy  monke  that  had  beene  well  fedde  in 
some  cloyster. 

Greene,  News  both  from  Heaven  and  HeU  (1693).  (Nares.) 

I  had  hardly  got  seated  when  in  came  a  great,  stout, 

fat,  squaddy  woman.  ^         ,„.,,„  s 

Major  Downing,  May-Day.    (BarUea.) 


squadron  (skwod'ron),  ».[=]> 
Dan.  eskadrmi,  <  OP.  esquadron,  P.  escaaron  = 
Sp.  escuadron  =  Pg.  esquadrdo  (=  G.  schwad- 
rone  =  Sw.  sqvadron),  <  It.  squadrone,  a  squad- 
ron, aug.  of  squadra,  a  sqnad,  a  square:  see 
squad\  square'^.']  ■  If.  A  square. 

Sixe  dayes  ioumey  from  Bezeneger  is  the  place  where 
they  get  Diamants ;  ...  it  is  a  great  place,  compassed 
with  a  wall,  and  .  .  .  they  sell  the  earth  withm  the  wall 
for  so  much  a  squadron,  and  the  limits  are  set  how  deepe 
or  how  low  they  shall  digge.  Hakluyes  Voyages,  II.  221. 
2.  A  body  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  a  square,  or 
in  regular  array,  as  for  battle;  specifically,  in 
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modern  armies,  the  principal  division  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  This  corresponds  more  or  less  close- 
ly to  a  company  in  the  infantry,  and  consists  of  two  troops, 
each  commanded  by  a  captain.  The  actual  strength  of  a 
squadron  varies  from  120  to  200  men. 

The  Ordovices,  to  welcome  the  new  General,  had  hew'n 
in  peeces  a  whole  Squadron  of  Horse. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  11. 

3.  A  division  of  a  fleet;  a  detachment  of  ships 
of  war  employed  on  a  particular  service  or  sta- 
tion, and  under  the  command  of  a  flag-officer. 
— 4.  Generally,  any  ranked  and  orderly  body 
or  group. —  5.  In  early  New  England  records 
(1636),  one  of  four  divisions  of  town  land, 
probably  in  the  first  instance  a  square.  The 
records  show  that  squadron,  was  used  later  in  other  senses : 
(OS)  A  division  of  a  town  for  highway  care. 

Agreed  upon  by  the  selectmen  for  the  .  .  .  calling  out 
oftheirmento  work,  that  is  within  their  several  sjuodroTM. 
Toum  Becords,  Groton,  Mass.,  1671. 
<!i)  A  school  district. 

Voted  and  chose  a  committee  of  seven  men  to  apportion 
the  school  in  six  societies  or  squadrons,  ,  .  .  taking  the 
northwesterly  corner  for  one  scpmdron. 

Town  Becords,  Marlborough,  Mass.,  1749. 

Sometimes  spelled  squadrant. 
squadron  (skwod'ron),  v.  t.    [<  squadron,  n.] 

1.  To  form  into  squadrons,  as  a  body  of  sol- 
diers.   Hence — 2.  To  form  in  order;  array. 

They  gladly  hither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squadron'd  angels  hear  his  carols  sung. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  367. 

squail,  S^^uale  (skwal),  n.  [Also  scale;  per- 
haps a  dial.  var.  of  slcail,  in  pi.  skails,  formerly 
Sikayles,  a  var.  of  kaiV^:  see  hail^  and  skayles.']  1 . 
A  disk  or  counter  used  in  the  game  of  squalls. 

Urge,  towards  the  table's  centre. 
With  unerring  hand,  the  squail. 

G.  S.  Cdlverley,  There  Stands  a  City. 

2.  pi.  A  game  in  which  disks  or  counters  are 
driven  by  snapping  them  from  the  edge  of  a 
round  board  or  table  at  a  mark  in  the  center. 
— 3.  pi.  Ninepins.    Balliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

squail,  squale  (skwal), «.  [<  squail,  n.']  I.  »»- 
trans.  To  throw  a  stick,  loaded  stick,  disk,  flat 
stone,  or  other  object  at  a  mark :  often  applied 
to  the  throwing  of  sticks  at  cocks  or  geese  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  a  sport  formerly  popular  in 
England.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  New  Eng.] 
II.  trans.  To  aim  at,  throw  at,  or  pelt  with 
sticks  or  other  missiles. 

"  53»oJKn.s' a  goose  before  his  door,  and  tossing  dogs  and 
cats  on  Shrove  Tuesday  "  (Mr.  Hunt's  "  Bristol ").  The  al.. 
lusion  is  to  the  republican  mayor  of  the  city  in  1651. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  lY.  169. 

squail-sboard  (skwal'bord),  n.  The  round  board 
upon  which  the  game  of  squalls  is  played. 

Squailer  (skwa'lSr),  n.  A  kind  of  throwing- 
stick,  an  improvement  on  that  used  formerly 
in  squalling  cocks  or  geese. 

Armed  with  squaUers,  an  ingenious  instrument  com- 
posed of  a  short  stick  of  pliant  cane  and  a  leaded  knob, 
to  drive  the  harmless  little  squirrel  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
lay  it  a  victim  at  the  feet  of  a  successful  shot. 

Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  30, 1881.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

squaimoust,  a.    See  squeamous. 

squainf, «.  An  obsolete  dialectal  form  of  swain. 

squalder  (skwol'der),  n.  A  kiud  of  jelly-fish. 
See  the  quotation. 

I  have  oftentimes  mett  with  two  other  entities  which 
seeme  to  bee  of  a  congenerous  substance  with  the  afore- 
named gellies,  both  of  them  to  bee  found  in  the  salt  water. 
One  is  fiat  and  round,  as  broad  as  a  mans  palme,  or  broad- 
er, and  as  thick  as  the  hand,  cleaxe  and  transparent,  con- 
vex on  one  side  and  somewhat  like  the  gibbous  part  of  the 
human  liver,  on  the  other  side  concave  with  a  contrivance 
like  a  knott  in  the  very  middle  thereof,  but  plainly  with 
circular  fibers  about  the  verge  or  edge  of  it  (where  it  is 
growne  thin)  which  softer  manifest  constriction  and  dila- 
tation, which  doe  promote  its  natation,  which  is  also  per- 
ceptible, and  by  which  you  may  discerne  it  to  advance 
towards  the  shore,  or-recede  from  it.  About  us  they  are 
generally  called  squalders,  but  are  indeed  evidently  fishes, 
although  not  described  in  any  Ichthyology  I  have  yet  mett 
with.  Dr.  B.  Bobinson,  To  Su?  T.  Browne,  Dec.  12, 16.59  (in 
[Sir  T.  Browne's  Works,  L  423). 

squale,  n.  and  «.     See  squail. 

Squali  (skwa'li),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Miiller,  1835),  pi. 
of  L.  squalus,  a  shark:  see  Squalus.]  In  ichth., 
a  section  of  elasmobranchiate  fishes,  or  sela- 
chians, having  the  gill-slits  lateral  and  plural, 
five,  six,  or  seven  in  number ;  the  sharks  proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Eaise  (rays  or  skates, 
with  ventral  gill-sUts)  and  from  the  Holocephali 
(chimeras,  with  gill-slits  a  single  pair).  Thename 
has  been  used  for  groups  of  various  extent ;  it  is  now  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  plagiostomous  fishes  with  lateral 
branchial  apertures  and  the  pectoral  fins  regularly  curved 
backward  from  the  base  of  insertion.  The  Squali  are 
divided  into  about  12  families  and  many  genera,  the  no- 
menclature of  which  is  by  no  means  fixed.  See  Sdaehii 
and  sharkT-,  and  cuts  under  seldchian  and  dogfish. 

squalid  (skwol'id),  a.  [<  L.  squalidus,  foul, 
filthy,  <  squalere,  be  stiff,  rough,  or  dry  (with 
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or  a  child  in  anger  or  distress:  used  in  con- 
tempt or  dislike. 
You  can  langh,  and  sgmall,  and  romp  in  full  security. 
Swtft,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 


do  what  I  bid  ye,  sir, 


'  says  tlie  Doctor. 

Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  in.  6. 


II.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  discordant,  scream- 
ing tone. 

And  pray,  wliat  are  your  Town  Diversions?  To  hear  a 
parcel  ol  Italian  Eunuchs,  like  so  many  Cats,  BquaiM  out 
somewhat  you  don't  understand. 

TunbriOge  Walks,  in  Ashton's  Queen  Anne,  1. 328. 


saualid 

anything),  esp.  be  stiff  or  rough  from  negli- 
gence or  want  of  care,  be  foul ;  cf .  Gr.  aaiMeiv, 
\)e  dry  (see  skelet,  skeUton).']  1.  Foul;  filthy; 
extremely  dirty :  as,  a  squalid  beggar ;  a  sgualid 
house. 

Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  sgualid  his  attire. 

Dryden,  Fal.  and  Arc,  i.  639. 

2t.  Rough;  shaggy.     [Bare.] 

Squalidae  (skwal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Squalus 
+  -i(J«.]    A  family  of  sharks,  typified  by  the 

genus  Squalus,  to  which  various  limits  have 

been  assigned.  By  Bonaparte  the  name  was  used  for 
all  true  sharks.  By  some  other  writers  it  has  been  used 
instead  of  AcainJlMidas.    See  dogfish  and  picked^. 

Sliualidity  (skwo-lid'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  squalidi- 
ta(t-)s,  roughness,  fifth,  <  L.  squalidiis,  rough, 
filthy:  seesquMid.']  The  state  of  being  squalid; 
foulness ;  filthiness.    Imp.  Diet. 

sauandly  (skwol'id-li),  adv.  In  a  squalid  or 
filthy  manner.    Imp.  Diet. 

sqnalidness  (skwol'id-nes),  n.  Squalidity. 
Bailey. 

sqiialiform  (skwa'li-fdrm),  a.  [<  Ii.  squalus,  a 
shark,  +  forma,  form.]  Of,  or  having  the  char- 
acters of,  the  Squali;  resembling  a  shark. 

SqualillS  (skwa'li-us),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1837),  <  L.  squalus,  a  shark.  The  European 
daoe  was  at  one  time  called,  for  no  obvious  rea- 
son, Squalus  minor.'\    A  genus  of  small  cypri- 

noid  fishes,  many  of  which  are  known  as  Soce.  -         -  .,,.,  r/  „™.„77i  j.    «,i  n     i 

The  type  is  the  European  dace,  Cyprinus  lemiscus  of  the  SqUaUyl  (skwa  li),  a.      l<.  squallA  +  -2/^.J      1 
Linnean  system,  now  called  Sgiualius  levciseue  or  Leaeis-      4V^"""-^»""  witl.  omi-il 
cv£  vulgaris.    Numerous  American  species  fall  in  this  ge- 
nus, and  are  loosely  known  as  miTmows,  shiners,  chvbs,  mul- 
lets, etc.    See  cut  under  dace. 

SCLUall^  (skwai),  n.  [<  Sw.  sqval,  a  rush  of  wa- 
ter (sqval-regn,  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  a 
squall)  (=  Norw.  slcval,  a  gushing,  rippling, 
rinse-water;  cf.  Dan.  skyl,  also  sleyPregn,  a  vio- 
lent shower  of  rain),  <  sqvala,  dial,  shvala,  slcvA- 
la,  gush  out,  =  Norw.  skvala,  gush  out,  splash, 
ripple ;  also  in  secondary  forms,  Norw.  shvelja. 


Sauamipiimes 

ant-eaters,  or  pangolins,  in  which  the  body  is 
squamated,  being  covered  with  homy  overlap- 
ping scales.  The  group  is  now  usually  ranked 
as  a  suborder. 


Send  that  sgLoJJinoUttle  brat  about  his  business,  and  sauamate  (skwa'mat),  a.     [<  LL.  squaimtus, 


scaly,  <  L.  squama,  a  scale:  see  squame.]  1. 
In  zool.,  scaly;  covered  with  scales  or  squamse ; 
squamose  or  squamigerous ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Squamata,  in  any  sense.— 
3.  In  anat.,  scale-like ;  forming  or  formed  like 
a  scale;  squamous  or  squamiform:  as,  a  squa- 
matehone;  squamate  sea,leB  ot  cuticle. — 3.  In 
hot.,  same  as  squamose. 


squalP  (skwai),  n.     [<  squall^,  ».]     A  harsh  gQuamated  (skwa'ma-ted),  a.     [<  squamate  + 
cry ;  a  loud  and  discordant  scream ;  a  sound    .g(j2.]     Same  as  squamate. 
intermediate  in  character  between  a  squawk  gnuamation  (skwa-ma'shon),  n.     [<  squamate 


and  a  squeal 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe. 
The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Spenser,  The  Alley. 

SCLUall^  (skwai),  n.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use 
ot  squalP.']  A  baby;  pet;  minx;  girl:  used 
vaguely,  in  endearment  or  reproach. 

A  pretty,  beautiful,  juicy  small. 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  i.  2. 

The  rich  gull  gallant  call's  her  deare  and  love, 
Ducke,  lambe,  squall,  sweet-heart,  cony,  and  his  dove. 
Taylor's  Warkes  (1630). 

sqtualler  (skwft'l^r), ».  \<squan^  +  -er^.'\  One 
who  squalls ;  one  who  shrieks  or  cries  aloud, 
quallyi  (skwa'li),  a.  [<  squalP-  +  -^i.] 
Abounding  with  squalls;  disturbed  often  with 
sudden  arid  violent  gusts  of  wind:  as,  squal- 
ly weather. — 3.  Threatening;  ominous:  as, 
things  began  to  look  squally.     [CoUoq.] 

squally^  (skwa'li),  a.  [Perhaps  a  dial.  var.  of 
sealVyT]  1.  Having  unproductive  spots  inter- 
spersed throughout:  said  of  a  field  of  turnips 


^■  -ion.']  In  0ooi.,' the  state  or  character  of  be- 
ing squamate,  squamose,  or  scaly;  the  collec- 
tion or  formation  of  scales  or  squamse  of  an 
animal:  as,  the  squamation  of  a  lizard,  snake, 
or  pangolin.    Compare  desquamation. 

squam-duck  (skwom'duk),  n.    See  duck^. 

squame  (skwam),  n.  [<  ME.  squame,  <  L.  squa- 
ma, a  scale  (of  a  fish,  serpent,  etc.),  a  scale 
(of  metal),  scale-armor,  a  cataract  in  the  eye, 
hull  of  miUet,  etc.,  LL.  fig.  roughness;  prob. 
akin  to  sqvalere,'be  stiff  or  rough:  see  squalid.] 
If.  A  thin  layer;  a  scale. 

Orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  squames. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  206. 

3.  In  zool.,  a  scale  or  squama.  Huxley,  Cray- 
fish, p.  172. 

squamella (skwa-mera), n.;  pi. squamellee(-e). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  li.  squama,  a  scale:  see  squame.] 
1.  In  hot.,  same  as  squamula,  2. — 3.  [cap.]  In 
zool.,  a  genus  of  zygotrochous  rotifers,  of  the 
family  Euchlanidse. 


ing  knots  in  the  thread  or  irre^arities  in  the 
weaving:  said  of  a  textile  fabric. 

^X^i^-hrNo^"XL:  wrsV^^sh;  rs 

fa  wU;  W.  .fe^^a  ='Norw.  s^a  =  Dan,     ^  ^Xcian'^tr  ^pSlous,^:""^^; 

shark;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  jSgwaZitias;  squaU- 
form. 

__^ ,  [<  L.  sgMO- 

Tor,  roughness,  filth,  <  squalereJToe  stiff  or  rough, 
as  with  dirt:  see  squalid.]  Foulness;  filthi- 
ness; coarseness. 

NastinesB,  squalor,  ugliness,  hunger.  Burton. 

Sciualor  carceris,  in  Scots  law,  the  strictness  of  impris- 
onment which  a  creditor  is  entitled  to  enforce,  in  order 
to  compel  tBe  debtor  to  pay  the  debt^  or  disclose  funds  he 
,   ^,  „  .  ..        may  have  concealed. 

Arched  squall,  a  '«™'^kf^^«g°»Jl„-«-S?J,-J         Sqi^lUS  (skwa'lus),  n      [NL.  (Linn^us,  1748), 


or  corn.   [Prov.Eng.] — 3.  Badly  woven;  show-  gquamellate  (skwa-mel'at),  a.     [<  NL.  "squa- 
'  -   .       .  "  -.     game  as  squamu- 


,  wash.    The  word  is  generally  assumed 
tobe  connected  with  squall^.]    A  sudden  and 

violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a  succession  of  such    torm-  .     _,„  , 

gusts,  ulually  accompanied  by  rain,  snow,  or  Sftualor  (skwol'or  or  skwa'lor),  », 
sleet.    In  a  ship's  log-book  abbreviated  q. 

A  lowering  squall  obscures  the  southern  slty. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  ii.  145. 

No  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach. 

Tetmyson,  Enoch  Arden. 


equator,  in  which  amass  __  

idly  rises,  forming  a  vast  arch,  or  ring-shaped  bed  of  cloud. 
The  ring  of  cloud  enlarges,  and  above  it  masses  of  cloud 
rise  higher  and  higher  until  they  reach  the  zenith.  Then 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  a  violent  thunder-storm 
breaks  forth,  with  vivid  zigzag  lightning,  deafening  peals 
of  thunder,  and  torrents  of  rain,  lasting,  perhaps,  for  half 
an  hour.  The  phenomenou  varies  In  its  details  in  differ- 
ent seas,  but  occurs  most  frequently  and  on  the  grandest 
scale  in  the  southern  part  of  the  China  Sea,  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  the  Sulu  Sea,  and  particularly  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca.—Black  squall,  a  squall  attended  with  a  specially  ^  , 
dark  cloud.— Bull'S-eye  sqaall,  a  white  squall  of  great  gquama  (skwa'ma), «, 
violence  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.- Hea,vy  squall,  a     ^j^  squama,  a  scale 


squall  in  which  the  wind  blows  with  much  force.— Llne- 
squall,  a  squall  accompanying  the  passage  of  the  trough 
oi  a  V-shaped  barometric  depression :  so  named  because 
the  squalls  form  a  line  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the 
trough,  which  sweeps  across  the  country,  broadside  on, 
with  the  progressive  motion  of  the  depression.— Thick 
squall,  a  squall  in  which  the  rain  or  snow  obscures  the 
view.— To  look  out  for  squallB,  to  be  on  one's  guard; 
be  on  the  watch  against  trouble  or  danger.  [Colloq.]  — 
White  squall,  a  whu'lwind  ot  small  radius  arising  sud- 
denly in  fair  weather  without  the  usual  formation  of 
clouds.  The  only  indication  of  its  development  is  the  boil- 
ing of  the  sea  beneath  the  current  of  ascending  air  around 
which  the  rapid  gyrations  take  place,  together  with  a 
patch  of  white  cloud,  generally  formed  above  it  at  the 
level  of  condensation.  These  are  also  the  conditions  of  a 
waterspout,  which  may  or  may  not  be  completely  formed, 


<  L.  squalus,  a  kind  of  sea-fish.] 
founded  by  Linnaeus,  including  all  the  sharks 
and  shark-like  selachians  known  to  him  (15 
species  in  1766) .    See  Acanthias,  and  cut  under 
dogfish. 

squam  (skwom),  n.  [<  Annisquam,  a  fishing- 
hamlet  in  Massachusetts.]  An  oUskiu  hat  worn 
originally  by  fishermen  and  deep-water  sailors ; 
a  cheap  yellow  sou'wester.     [U.  S.] 

■pi.  squamse  (-me).  [NL., 
see  squame.]     1.  In6o*. 


a  scale  of  any  sort,  usually  the  homologue  of  a 
leaf. —  3.  In  anat.  and  zool.:  (a)  A  scale,  as  of 
the  epidermis.     (6)  A  thin,  expansive,  scale- 


like part  of  a  bone :  as,  the  squama  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  (the  squamosal) ;  the  squama 


the  occipital  bone  (the  supra-occipital). — 3.  In 
ornith.,  a  scale-like  feather,  as  one  of  those 
upon  a  penguin's  wing  or  the  throat  of  a  hum- 
ming-bird. See  cut  under  Sqitamipennes. — 4. 
In  entom.,  an  elytrum — squama  frontalis,  the  ver- 
tical part  of  the  frontal  bone.—  Squama  occipltis,  the 
tliin  expanded  part  of  the  occipital  Done ;  the  supra-occip- 
ital.—Squama  temporalis,  the  thin  shell-like  part,  or 
the  squamous  portion,  of  the  temporal  bone. 


mellatus,  <  squamella,  q.  v.] 
late. 

squamelliferous  (skwam-e-lif'e-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  squamella,  a  little  scale,  -l-'li.  ferre  =  E. 
hear^.]  In  bot.,  furnished  with  or  bearing 
squamellse. 

Squamifera  (skwa-mife-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  F. 
Squammifires  (De'Blainville,1816),  <  L.  squama, 
a  scale,  +  ferre  =  E.  6eari.]  Squamous  or 
scaly  reptiles ;  Beptilia  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  NudipeMfera  or  Amphibia:  also  called 
Ornifhoides. 

squamiferoilS  (skwa-mif 'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  squa- 
ma, a,  saaXe, -^r  ferre  ='Ei.'hear'^.]  1.  Provided 
with  squamse  or  scales ;  squamate ;  squamiger- 
ous.— 3.  In  bot.,  bearing  scales :  as,  a  squamif- 
erous  catkin. 
-wiv=  squamiflorous  (skwa'mi-flo-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
sgitawa, a  scale, -I- ^s  (jSor-), flower.]  Isxbot., 
having  flowers  like  scales;  also,  having  scales 
bearing  flowers,  as  in  the  Coniferse. 

squamuorm  (skwa'mi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  squavia, 
a  scale,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape, 
character,  or  appearance  of  a  scale ;  squamate 
in  form  or  structure ;  scale-like. 

squamigerous  (skwa-mij'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  squa- 
miger,  scale-bearing,  <  "squama,  a  scale,  + 
gerere,  bear,  carry.]  Provided  with  squamse ; 
squamose ;  squamiferous. 

squamipen  (skwa'mi-pen),  n.    Any  fish  of  the 
group  Squamipennes  or  Squamipinnes. 
^{  squamipeimate(skwa-mi-pen'at),  a.    [<  L. 


squama,  a  scale,  +penna,  awing:  seepennate.] 
Having  scaly  feathers,  as  a  penguin. 
Squamipennes  (skwa-mi-pen'ez),  n.^2.    [NL., 
<  L.  squama,  a  scale,  +  penna,  a  wing,  fin:  see 
pen?.]     '    ■^ 


ichth., 


1.  In 

same 


accordhig  to  the  energy  of  the  whirl  and  the  amount  of  gauamaceOUS  (skwa-ma'shius),  a.     [<  L.  squa 
.„oT.n,.in  tiiBsitTnnsnhfire.    White  soualls  are  mfreauent,   Diiue»iiii»»/o«TO  \   __.__.,     „ /' l a 


vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  White  squalls  are  infrequent, 
and  rarely  occur  outside  of  the  tropics ;  in  general  they 
are  dangerous  only  to  sailing  vessels  and  small  craft. 
=Syn.  ffofe,  etc.  See  wind^. 
squalli  (skwai),  V.  i.  [<  sqttain,  n.]  To  blow  a 
squall:  used  chiefly  impersonally:  as,itsqualled 
terribly.     [Colloq.] 

And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 
Was  shivered  in  the  squatting. 

Thackeray,  The  White  SqualL 

squall^  (skwai),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  squawl; 
<  Icel.  skvala,  scream,  =  Sw.  dial,  skvala,  skv&la, 
cry  out,  chatter,  =  Dan .  (freq. )  skvaldre,  clamor ; 
cf .  Icel.  skella  (pret.  skall),  resound,  =  Gr.  schal- 
len,  resound  (see  scold) ;  cf .  Se.  squaUoch,  skeV- 
loch,  cry  shrilly,  Grael.  sgal,  howl.  Cf .  squeaU, 
and  see  squall^.]  I.  intrans.  To  cry  out; 
scream  or  cry  violently,  as  a  frightened  woman 


nes. —  3, 

ornith., 

penguins, 


ma,  a  scale,  +  -aceous.]    Same  as  squamous  or    s-pi^rvisci 


Squamata  (skwa-ma'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
otXJli.sqtmmatus,seaij-.  see  squamate.]  1.  In 
herpet.,  the  scaly  reptiles.  ■  (a)  An  order  of  BeptUia, 
established  by  Oppel  in  1811.  It  was  composed  of  the  sau- 
rlans  or  lizards  (including  crocodiles)  and  snakes  or  ophid- 


In 

the 
or 
so 
called  from 
the  scale-like 
character  of 
the  plumage. 
[Rare.] 


SquamtpeHMes.—  Sc3.ly  feather  from  ante- 
rior edge  of  wing  of  peii^in  {Aptertodyter 
longirostris),  emaiged  8  times. 


ians,  divided  accordingly  into  Saurii  and  OpMdii.    Its  bquamipmneS  (SKWa-mi-pm  ez),  n.  pi.     [NL. 


contents  were  the  modern  ordera  CrocodUia,  LdcertUia,  and 
Ophidia,  with,  however,  one  foreign  element  (Am^his- 
bsma).  (6)  In  Merrem's  system  of  ola8siflcation(1820),  same 
as  Oppel's  Squamata  exclusive  ol  the  crocodiles,  or  Lari- 
caia  of  Merrem.  It  formed  the  third  order  of  Pholidota  or 
scaly  reptiles,  divided  into  Oradientia,  SepenMa,  Serpen^ 
tia,  Ineedenlia,  and  Predentia.  Also  called  Lepidosauria, 
and  formerly  Saurophidia. 

3.  In  mammal.,  scaly  mammals ;  a  group  of  the 
Entomophaga  or  insectivorous  edentates,  con- 
taining the  single  family  Manididee,  the  scaly 


(Cuvier,  spelled  Squammipennes) :  see  Squami- 
pennes.] In  ichth. :  (a)  In  Cuvier's  system  of 
classification,  the  sixth  family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes :  so  called  because  the  soft  and 
frequently  the  spinous  parts  of  their  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  are  covered  with  scales,  which  render 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  body. 
The  body  is  generally  much  compressed ;  the  intestines 
are  long,  and  the  cseca  numerous.  The  group  included  the 
families  ChsetodorMdee,  Ephippiidts,  Zandidm,  Scatopha- 


Sauamipinnes 

gida,  Platacidee,  Peettida,  Ptmdepteridse,  BramMse,  Pern- 
phendidae,  and  Toxotidm.  (ft)  In  Gunther's  system, 
a  family  of  Acantliopterygii  perciformes,  nearly 
the  same  as  (a),  but  without  the  ZancUdse,  Pla- 
tacidsB,  Psetttdse,  Bramidse,  Pempherididse,  and 
typical  PimelepteridsB. 

SOLUamoid  (skwa'moid),  a.  [<  L.  squama,  a 
scale,  +  G-r.  eldog,  form.]  1.  BesemWing  a 
squama;  squamiform;  scale-like. —  2.  Squa- 
mous; scaly;  squamate. 

SCLUamomandibular  (skwa"m6-man-dib'u-lar), 
a.  _  [<  squamo(iis)  +  mandibular.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  squamosal  and  the  mandible,  or 
lower  jaw-bone :  as,  the  squamomandibular  ar- 
ticulation, characteristic  of  mammals.  In  hu- 
man anatomy  this  joint  is  comnionly  called 
temporomaxillary. 

SQluamoniastoid  (skwa-mo-mas'toid),  a.  [< 
squamo(us)  +  mastoid.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  squamous  and  mastoid  elements  of  the  tem- 
poral bone :  as,  a  squdmomastoid  ankylosis. 

squamoparietal  (skwa"m6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [< 
squamoXus)  +  parietal.]  Of  'or  pertaining  to 
the  squamosal  and  parietal  bones:  as,  the 
squamoparietal  suture,  shortly  called  squamous. 

scinamopetrosal  (8kwa"m6-pe-tr6'sal),  a.  [< 
squamo\us)  +  petrosal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  squamosal  and  petrosal  elements  of  the 
temporal  bone :  as,  squamopetrosal  ankylosis. 

squamosal  (skwa-mo'sal),  a.  and  n.  [<  squa- 
mose  +  -al.]  I.  a.  Scale-like  or  squamous: 
noting  only  the  squamosal.    See  H. 

11.  n.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  the  squamous  di- 
vision of  the  temporal  bone ;  the  thin,  expan- 
sive, scale-like  element  of  the  compound  tem- 
poral bone ;  a  membrane-bone,  morphologically 
distinct  from  other  parts  of  the  temporal,  fill- 
ing a  gap  in  the  cranial  walls,  articulating  in 
man  and  mammals  with  the  lower  jaw,  in  birds 
and  reptiles  with  the  suspensorium  (quadrate 
bone)  of  the  lower  jaw,  effecting  squamous  su- 
ture with  various  cranial  bones,  and  forming 
by  its  zygomatic  process  in  mammals  a  part  of 
the  zygoma,  or  jugal  bar.  it  is  remarkably  expan- 
sive in  man.  See  cuts  under  Aeipeiieer,  acrodmt,  Bala- 
nidee,  eraniofanal,  Crotalus,  Cyelodus,  IFelidm,  OaUinae, 
lehthyomuria,  Ophidia,  Physeter,  Pyttumidee,  Sana,  and 

squamose  (skwa'mos),  a.  [<  L.  squamosus,  full 
of  scales,  covered  with  scales,  <  squama,  a  scale : 
see  squame.]  1.  In  bat.,  scaly ;  furnished  with 
small  appressed  scales  or  squamae ;  also,  scale- 
like. Also  squamate,  squamous. — 3.  In  isool., 
squamous;  squamiferous  or  squamigerous;  cov- 
ered with  scales;  scaly;  specifically, in  eratom., 
covered  with  minute  scales,  as  the  wings  of 
lepidopterous  insects ;  lepidopterous ;  squamu- 
late. 

sciuamosplieiioidal  (skwa"m6-sfe-noi'dal),  a. 
[<  squa/moius)  +  sphenoidal.]  ^Pertaining  to 
the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
sphenoid  bone:  as,  the  squamosphenoidal  su- 
ture. Also  squamosphenoid. 
SQUamotemporal  (skwa-mo-tem'po-ral),  a. 
[<  squumo(us)  +  temporal^.]  '  Squamosal,  as  a 
part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Owen. 
squamotympanic  (skwa'''m6-tim-pan'ik),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  squamosal  and  tym- 
panic bones :  as,  a  squamotympanic  ankylosis. 
squamous  (skwa'mus),  a.  [<  L.  squam^s%bs, 
covered  with  scales:  see  squamose.]  1.  In 
zool.  and  anat. :  (a)  Covered  with  scales;  scaly; 
squamate;  squamose;  squamiferous  or  squa- 
migerous. (6)  Scale-like;  squamoid;  squami- 
form; specifically,  of  a  bone,  same  as  squa- 
mosal.— 3.  In  bot.,  same  as  squamose Squa- 
mous bone,  the  squamosal.— Squamous  bulb,  in  M., 
a  balb  in  which  the  outer  scales  are  distinct,  fleshy,  and 
imbricated;  a  scaly  bulb.  See  fruZft.— Squamous  cells, 
flattened,  dry,  thin  cells,  as  seen  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  epidermis.— Squamous  epithelium,  epithelium 
composed  of  thin  scale-like  cells,  either  in  a  single  layer 
(fessmated  epithelium)  or  in  several  layers  (stratified  seedy 
epithelium).  See  ej»<Mm».— Squamous  portion  of 
Uie  temporal  bone,  the  squamosal :  opposed  to  petrous 
and  mastoid  portions  of  the  same  compound  bone. — Squa- 
mous suture,  in  anat.,  a  flxed  articulation  or  synarthro- 
sis, in  which  the  thin  beveled  edge  of  a  squamous  bone 
overlaps  another;  speoifloally,  the  squamoparietal  suture 
and  squamosphenoidal  suture,  those  by  which  the  squa- 
mosal articulates  with  the  parietal  and  alisphenoidal  bones 
respectively.    See  cut  andet  parietcd. 

squamozygomatic  (skwa-mo-zi-go-mat'ik),  a. 
and  n.  [<  squamo(us)  +  zygomatic.]  I,  a.  In 
anat. ,  noting  the  squamous  and  zygomatic  parts 
of  the  temporal  bone:  as,  a  squamozygomatic 
center  of  ossification. 

n.  n.  A  squamozygomatic  bone;  the  squa- 
mosal together  with  its  zygomatic  process. 

Squamula  (skwam'u-ia),  n. ;  pi.  squamulee  (-le). 
[L.,  dim.  of  squMmd,  a  scale:  see  squMme.]     1. 
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A  little  scale.  Specifically,  in  e?rfom. :  (a)  One  of  the 
flattened  scale-like  hairs  or  processes  which  in  many  cases 
clothe  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  tarsal  joints,  (b)  The 
tegnla  or  scale  covering  the  base  of  the  anterior  wing  of 
a  hymenopterouB  insect. 

2.  In  bot. :  (a)  A  scale  of  secondary  order  or 
reduced  size.  (6)  Same  as  lodieule.  Also  squa- 
mella. 

Also  squamule. 

squamulate  (skwam'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *squamu- 
latus,  <  L.  squamula,  a  little  scale :  see  squam- 
ule.] Having  little  scales ;  covered  with  squam- 
Tiles;  minutelyscaly orsquamose.  Alsosquamel- 
late,  squanmlose. 

squamule  (skwam'iil),  n.  [<  L.  squamula,  a  lit- 
tle scale,  dim.  of  squama,  a  scale :  see  squame.] 
In  bot.  and  zool.,  same  as  squamula. 

squamuliform  (skwam'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L. 
squamula,  a  little  scale,  ■(■  forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  character  of  a  squamule. 

squamulose  (skwam'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  *squanm- 
losus,<.  1j.  squamula,  a  little  scale:  see  squam- 
ule.]   Same  as  squamulate. 

squander  (skwon'dfer),  v.  [Not  found  in  early 
use ;  perhaps  a  dial,  form,  a  variant,  with  the 
common  dial,  change  of  initial  sw-  to  squ^,  of 
*swander,  which  is  perhaps  a  nasalized  form  of 
*swadder,  orig.  scatter  as  water  (?)  (cf.  MD. 
swadderjBn,  dabble  in  water,  =  Sw.  dial.  sTcvad- 
ra,  gush  out,  as  water),  itself  a  variant  of  E. 
dial,  swatter,  8c.  squatter,  throw  (water)  about, 
scatter,  squander,  <  Sw.  dial,  squattra,  squan- 
der; freq.  of  E.  dial,  swat,  var.  squat,  throw  down 
forcibly ;  cf .  Icel.  sJcvetta  =  Sw.  sqvdtta,  throw 
out,  squirt,  =Dan;s&'i;aiie,  squirt,  splash,  squan- 
der: see  squat^,  squatter,  swat^,  swatter.  The 
word  may  owe  its  nasalization  to  AS.  swindan 
(pret.  swand),  vanish,  waste,  OHG.  swantian,  G. 
ver-schwenden,  aqaanmer,  eta.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
scatter;  disperse.     [Archaic] 

other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  22. 
They  drive  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabflis,  st,  67. 
The  fallen  timber  obstructed  the  streams,  the  rivers 
were  squandered  in  the  reedy  morasses. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  223. 

3.  To  spend  lavishly,  profusely,  or  prodigally; 
dissipate;  use  without  economy  or  judgment; 
lavish :  as,  to  squander  one's  money  or  an  estate. 

How  much  time  is  squandred  away  in  Vanity  and  Folly  ? 
~ let.  Sermons,  III.  x. 


Is  he  not  a  gay,  dissipated  rake,  who  has  squandered  his 
patrimony!  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  disperse;  wander  aimless- 
ly ;  go  at  random.     [Archaic] 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 

Even  by  the  squ/mdering  glances  of  the  fool. 

Sh&.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  67. 

2.  To  waste  one's  substance;  go  to  wasteful 
expense ;  spend  recklessly. 

He  was  grown  needy  by  squandering  upon  his  vices. 

Swift,  Change  in  Queen's  Ministry. 

squander  (skwon'dSr),  n.  [<  squander,  v.]  The 
act  of  squandering.    Imp.  Diet.     [Bare.] 

squanderer  (skwon'd6r-er),  ■«.  [<  squander  + 
-erl.]  One  who  squanders ;  one  who  spends  his 
money  prodigally;  a  spendthrift;  a  prodigal; 
a  waster;  a  lavisher. 

I  say  he  is  an  unthrif  t,  a  Squanderer,  and  must  not  ex- 
pect sufiplyes  from  me.      Brmne,  Sparagus  Garden,  iii.  6. 

squanderingly  (skwon'd6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
squandering  manner;  by  squandering;  prodi- 
gally; lavishly.    Imp.  Diet. 

squan-fish  (skwon'fish),  n.  A  cyprinoid  fish, 
Piyckoohilus  lucius.    Seepike^,  n.,  2  (a). 

squanter-squasht(skwon't6r-skwosh), ».  Same 
as  squash^.    See  the  quotation. 

Yet  the  clypeatse  are  sometimes  called  cymnels  (as  are 
some  others  alsoX  from  the  lenten  cake  of  that  name, 
which  many  of  them  very  much  resemble.  Squash,  or 
squanter-sqitash,  is  their  name  among  the  northern  In- 
dians, and  so  they  are  called  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iy.  1 19- 

squap  (skwop),  v.  [A  dial.  var.  of  swap.]  To 
strike.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

squap  (skwop), M.  l<squap,v.]  Ablow.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

squarable  (skwar'a-bl),  a.  [<  square^  +  -able.] 
£i  math.,  capable  of  being  squared.  Button's 
Recreations,  ■g.  169. 

square^  (skwar),  n.  [Formerly  also  (esp.  in  def. 
5)  squire,  squier;  <  ME.  square,  squar,  sqware, 
sware,  a  square,  squire,  squyre,  sqm/yre,squyger, 
a  carpenters'  square,  <  OP.  esquare,  esquarre,  es- 
cairre,  esquierre,  esquire,  a  square,  squareness, 
F.  4querre  =  Sp.  escuadra,  a  square,  squad, 
squadron,  =  Pg.  esquadra,  a  squadron,  esquad- 
ria,  a  square,  a  rule,  esquadro,  a  right  angle 


square 

drawn  on  a  board,  =  It.  squad/ra,  a  square,  also 
a  squad  or  squadron  of  men  (orig.  a  square) ; 
variant  forms,  with  initial  s  due  to  the  verb  (see 
square^,  v.),  of  OF.  quarre  =  Sp.  cuadra  =  Pg. 
It.  quadra,  a  square,  <  L.  quadra,  a  square,  fern, 
of  fLL.)  quadrus,  square,  four-cornered,  <  qua- 
tuor,  four,  =  E.  four :  see  four,  quadra^,  quad- 
rate, squad^,  squadron.  Ct.  square\  a.]  1.  In 
geom.,  a  four-sided  plane  rectilineal  figure,  hav- 
ing all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  angles  right 
angles. 

I  have  a  parlour 
Of  a  great  square,  and  height  as  you  desire  it. 

TomkU  (?),  Albumazar,  ii.  3. 
The  hard-grained  Muses  of  the  cube  and  square. 

Tennystm,  Princess,  Prol. 

2.  A  figure  or  object  which  nearly  approaches 
this  shape ;  a  square  piece  or  part,  or  a  square 
surface :  as,  a  square  of  glass. 

A  third  court,  to  make  a  square  with  the  front,  but  not" 
to  be  built,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a  naked  wall. 

Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 
He  bolted  his  food  down  his  capacious  tlu'oat  in  sq^res 
of  3  inches.  SeoU. 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  scpuire. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv.  (song). 
Specifically — (a)  In  printing,  a  certain  number  of  lines 
forming  a  part  of  a  column  nearly  square :  used  chiefly 
in  reckoning  the  prices  of  newspaper  advertisements.  (6) 
A  square  piece  of  linen,  cloth,  or  silk,  usually  decorated 
with  embroidery,  fringe,  or  lace :  as,  a  table-ggiiare. 

3.  A  quadrilateral  area,  rectangular  or  nearly 
so,  with  buildings,  or  sites  for  buildings,  on 
every  side ;  also,  an  open  space  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  streets;  hence,  such  an  area 
planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  or  grass,  and  open 
to  the  public  for  recreation  or  diversion ;  a  pub- 
lic park  among  buildings ;  a  common ;  a  green : 
as.  Union  Square  in  New  York;  Lafayette 
Square  in  Washington;  Trafalgar  Square  in 
London. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  the  Seventh  stands  in  the  large 
square  of  the  town. 

Addison,  itemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed,  Bohn,  I.  401). 

4.  An  area  bounded  by  four  streets;  ablock:  as, 
the  house  is  four  or  five  squares  further  up-town. 
—  5.  An  instrument  used  by  artificers,  drafts- 
men, and  others  for  trying  or  describing  right 
angles.  It  consists  of  two  rules  or  branches  fastened 
perpendicularly  at  one  end  of  their  extremities  so  as  to 
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Squares. 
a,  carpenters'  square  {of  iron  or  steel) ;  S,  *',  draftsmen's  T- 
squares  of  wood,  d'  havin?  a  head  adjustable  at  any  angle ;  c,  bevel- 
square,  the  blade  of  which  can  be  set  either  square  or  at  any  angle ; 
ti,  center-square ;  e.  miter-square ;  X.  carpenters'  try-square  ;V,  square 
with  adjustable  heads  and  with  vernier  scale  for  measuring  diameters, 
also  called  vernier  calipers. 

form  a  right  angle.    Sometimes  one  of  the  branches  is 
pivoted,  so  as  to  admit  of  measuring  other  than  right 
angles.     When  one  rule  is  joined  to  the  other  in  the 
middle  in  the  form  of  a  T,  it  is  called  a  T-equare. 
Thou  Shalt  me  fynde  as  just  as  is  a  squyre. 

Chauoer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  388. 
Of  all  Isyne  craftes  ich  contreeuede  here  tooles. 
Of  carpentrie,  of  kerueres,  and  contreeuede  the  compas. 
And  cast  out  by  squire  both  lyne  and  leuell. 

Piers  Plovyman  (C),  xii.  127. 
A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line, 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  789. 

Hence — 6.  A  true  measure,  standard,  or  pat- 
tern. 

This  cause  111  argue, 
And  be  a  peace  between  ye,  if  't  so  please  you, 
And  by  the  square  of  honour  to  the  utmost. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 
Religion  being,  in  the  pretence  of  their  Law,  the  square 
of  all  their  (otherwise  ciuill)  actions. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  183. 
7.  In  arith.  and  alg.,  the  number  or  quantity 
derived  from  another  (of  which  it  is  said  to  be 
the  square)  by  multiplying  that  otherby  itself : 
thus,  64  is  the  square  of  8,  for  8  X  8  =  64 ;  x'^ 
or  a;  X  a;  is  the  square  of  x. 


scLuare 

Light  diminishes  in  intensity  as  we  recede  from  the 
source  of  light  If  the  lominous  source  he  a  pointt  the  in- 
tensity diminishes  as  the  sjuan  of  the  distance  increases. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  inverse  squaree  as 
applied  to  light.  TymdaU,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  15. 

8.  Rule;  regularity;  exact  proportion;  henee, 
integrity  of  conduct;  honest  dealing.  See 
phrases  on  the  square  (c),  out  of  square,  etc. 

Kead  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule. 

Skak.,  A.  and  C,  il.  3.  6. 

9.  A  hody  of  troops  drawn  up  in  quadrilateral 
f  orm .  The  formation  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
afterward  was  a  nearly  solid  body  of  pilcemen,  to  which 
the  harquebosiers,  crossbowmen,  etc.,  formed  an  acces- 
sory, as  by  being  posted  on  the  flanks,  etc.  In  Shakspere's 
time  troops  drawn  up  in  battle  array  were  primarily  in 
squares.  At  the  present  time  the  square  is  a  hollow  for- 
mation, composed  of  four  fronts,  each  from  two  to  five 
ranks  deep,  having  the  officers,  colors,  etc.,  in  the  center. 
This  formation  is  used  to  repel  cavalry,  or  to  resist  any 
superior  force  which  outflanks  or  surrounds  the  body  of 
troops.    See  hollow  square,  below. 

He  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war. 

Skak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11.  40. 
Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square. 
Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 

10.  A  name  given  to  various  squared  projec- 
tions or  shanks  to  which  other  parts  of  ma- 
chines may  be  fitted. —  llf.  Level;  equality: 
generally  with  the.  See  on  the  square  (V),  be- 
low.— 12.  In  astrol.,  quartile;  the  position  of 
planets  distant  90  degrees  from  each  other. 
-See  aspect,  7. 

Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects. 

In  sextile,  square,  and  trine. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  X.  669. 
ISf.  Opposition;  enmity;  quarrel.  Seesgworei, 
V.  i.,  2. — 14.  Apart  of  a  woman's  dress,  (a)  The 
yoke  of  a  chemise  or  gown :  so  called  because  often  cut 
square  or  angular.    [Still  in  provincial  use.] 

The  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about  the  square  on 't 
[a  smock].  Shdk.,  W.  X.,  iv.  i.  212. 

(6)  A  square  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  3 
bodice,  or  other  garment  covering  the  throat  and  neck.  It 
is  usuaJly  fllled  in  with  another  material,  except  for  even- 
ing dress. 

A  round  Sable  Tippet,  about  2  yards  long,  the  Sable 
pretty  deep  and  dark,  with  a  piece  of  black  Silk  in  the 
Square  of  the  neck. 

Advt.  quoted  in  AshUm's  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  173. 

15.  A  puzzle  or  device  consisting  of  a  series 
of  words  so  selected  that  when 
arranged  in  a  square  they  may 
be  read  alike  across  and  down- 
ward.   Also  called  word-square. — 

16.  In  bookbinding,  the  parts  of 
the  cover  of  a  bound  book  that 
project  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
leaves. — 17.  The  square  end  of 
the  arbor  designed  to  receive  the  winding-key 
of  a  watch,  or  the  similar  part  by  which  the 
hands  of  the  watch  are  set. — 18.  Id.  flooring, 
roofing,  and  other  branches  of  mechanical  art, 
an  area  10  feet  square;  100  square  feet. — 19. 
In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  carpenters' 
square.  (See  def.  5.)  It  is  represented  with  or 
vpithout  the  scale. — 30.  In  organ-building,  a, 
thin  piece  of  wood,  in  or  nearly  in  the  shape 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  pivoted  at  the  right 
or  largest  angle  and  eonneeted  with  trackers 
at  the  other  angles.  It  serves  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  tracker-action  from  vertical  to 
horizontal,  or  vice  versa — a  deep  square,  a  long 
projection. — A  small  sciuare,  a  narrow  projection. —At 
squaret,  in  opposition ;  at  enmity. 

Marry,  she  knew  you  and  I  were  at  square; 
At  least  we  fell  to  blowes. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii.  4.    (Nares.) 

She  falling  at  square  with  hir  husband. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  8. 
By  the  square,  exactly;  accurately. 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a 
tnH!  by  the  squier.  SAo*.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  348. 

Why,  you  can  tell  us  by  the  squire,  neighbour. 
Whence  he  is  call'd  a  constable. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tab,  iv.  2. 

Cyclical  square.  Seecj/dicoi.— Face  of  a  square.  See 
/ocei . — Geometrical  square.  Same  as  quadrat,  2. — Gun- 
ners' square.  Same  as  quadrant,  5. — Hollow  square, 
a  body  of  i^antry  drawn  up  in  square  with  a  space  in  the 
middle  to  receive  baggage,  colors,  drums,  etc.  When  or- 
ders or  proclamations  are  to  be  read  to  troops,  it  is  usual 
to  form  a  hollow  square,  with  the  files  facing  inward.  See 
del  9.— Incuse  square.  See  imruse.— Id.  squaret, 
square. 

Then  did  a  sharped  spyre  of  Diamond  bright, 
Ten  feete  each  way  in  square,  appeare  to  mee. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  1.  30. 

Magic  square.  See  magic.— Method  of  least  squares, 
the  method  used  by  asn'onomers,  geodesists,  and  others 
of  deducing  the  most  probable  or  best  result  of  their 
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observations,  in  cases  in  which  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
a  number  of  observations  of  the  same  quantity  is  the 
most  probable  or  best  value  of  that  quantity.  The 
adoption  of  the  mean  value  of  a  number  of  observations 
may  be  considered  as  the  simplest  application  of  the 
method  of  least  squares.  When  the  observed  values  de- 
pend upon  several  unknown  quantities,  the  rule  which  re- 
sults from  the  principle  of  the  arithmetical  mean  is  to 
adopt  such  values  for  the  unknown  quantities  as  to  make 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residua]  errors  of  the  ob- 
servations the  least  possible.  When  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions that  must  be  fulfilled,  as  for  example,  in  geodesy, 
that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  each  triangle  must  equid 
two  right  angles  plus  the  spherical  excess,  the  rules  be- 
come still  more  complicated.  There  are  also  rules  for 
calculating  probable  errors,  etc.— Naslk  squares.  See 
the  quotation. 

Squares  that  have  many  more  summations  than  in  rows, 
columns,  and  diagonals  have  been  investigated  by  the  Eev. 
A.  H.  FrostCCambridge  Math.  Jour.,  1867),  and  called  Nasik 
squares  from  the  town  in  India  where  he  resided  ;  and  he 
has  extended  the  method  to  cubes  (called  Nasik  cubes), 
various  sections  of  which  have  the  same  singular  proper- 
ties. Emiyc.  Brit.,  XV.  216. 
Naval  square,  a  rectilinear  figure  painted  on  a  ship's 
deck  in  some  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  taking  the  bearings  of  other  ships  of  a  squadron  or  of 
objects  on  shore. —  Normal  square,  the  mathematical 
instrument  called  a  square,  for  determining  right  angles. 
—  On  or  upon  the  square,  (o)  At  right  angles;  straight: 
as,  to  cut  cloth  on  the  square,  as  opposed  to  Mas.  Hence, 
figuratively- (6)  On  an  equality;  on  equal  terms. 

They  [the  Presbyterians]  chose  rather  to  be  lorded  over 
once  more  by  a  tyrant  .  .  .  than  endure  their  brethren 
and  friends  to  be  upon  the  square  with  them. 

Mitton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  x. 
We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these ; 
Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  iii.  179. 
(c)  Honest ;  just ;  fairly ;  honestly. 

Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you ;  therefore  do 
your  duty.  Penn,  To  his  Wile  and  Children. 

"Was  the  marriage  all  right,  then?"  "Oh,  all  on  the 
square — civil  marriage,  church  — everything." 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxi. 
Optical  square,  an  instrument  used  in  surveying  for 
laying  out  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    It  consists 
of  a  circular  brass  box  containing  two 
principal  glasses  of  the  sextant,  viz.  " 

the  index-  and  horizon-glasses,  fixed 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  method  of 
using  this  instrument  is  obvious.  If 
the  observer  moves  forward  or  back- 
ward in  the  straight  line  AB,  until 
the  object  B  seen  by  direct  vision 
coincides  with  another  object  C,  seen 
by  reflection,  then  a  straight  line 

drawn  to  C  from  the  point  at  which      r 

he  stands,  as  D,  when  the  coinci- 
dence takes  place  will  be  perpendicular  to  AB. —  Out  Of 
square,  (a)  Not  drawn  or  cut  to  right  angles,  (b)  Out 
of  order ;  out  of  the  way ;  irregular ;  incorrect  or  incor- 
rectly. 

Herodotus,  in  his  Melpomene,  scometh  them  that  make 
Europe  and  Asia  equall,  afih^uynge  that  Europe .  . .  pass- 
eth  them  in  latitude,  wherin  he  speaketh  not  greatly  met 
of  square.  B.  Eden,  tr.  of  Francisco  Lopez  (First  Books 
[on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  346). 
In  St.  Paul's  time  the  integrity  of  Home  was  famous ; 
Corinth  many  ways  reproved ;  they  of  Galatia  much  more 
out  of  square.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  1. 

Reducing  squares,  a  method  of  copying  designs  or 
drawings  on  a  different  scale.  The  original  is  divided  into 
squares  by  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
surface  on  which  the  copy  is  to  be  made  is  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  squares,  smaller  or  larger,  according  to 
the  scale  desired,  and  the  lines  of  the  design  are  drawn  on 
the  squares  of  the  copy  in  the  same  relative  positions  that 
they  occupy  in  the  original.  Instead  of  marking  the 
original  design  with  lines,  a  frame  in  which  crossed 
threads  or  wires  are  set  may  be  laid  over  it ;  or  such  a 
frame  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  in  drawing  a  land- 
scape or  any  other  subject  from  the  original.— Klsing- 
Square,  a  square  having  a  tongue  and  two  arms  at  right 
angles  to  it,  used  in  molding  the  fioor-timbers  in  wooden 
ships.  The  tongue  is  in  width  equal  to  the  siding  size  of 
the  keel ;  and  the  seat  and  throat  of  the  floor-timbers  are 
squared  across  it,  the  risings  of  the  floor  at  the  head  being 
squared  across  the  arms.  The  timber-mold  applied  to  the 
seating  on  the  tongue  and  rising  on  the  arm  gives  the 
shape  of  one  side  of  the  floor-timber :  the  mold  reversed 
gives  the  other.— Solid  square  (mUa.),  a  square  body  of 

troops ;  a  body  in  which  the  ranks  and  files  are  equal 

Square  of  an  anchor,  the  upper  part  of  the  shank.- 
Square  of  senset.    See  the  quotation. 

I  professe 

My  selfe  an  enemy  to  all  other  ioyes. 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  professes. 

And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 

In  your  deere  Highnease  lone. 

Shak.,  Lear  (folio  1673),  i.  1.  76. 
[This  phrase  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  commen- 
tators :  Warburton  refers  it  to  the  four  nobler  senses  — 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell ;  Johnson  makes  it  mean 
'compass  or  comprehension  of  sense';  R.  6.  White,  'the 
entire  domain  of  sensation';  Schmidt,  'the  choicest 
symmetry  of  reason,  the  most  normal  and  intelligent 
mode  of  thinking.']— To  breaJi  no  squarest,  to  make 
no  difference.  See  the  next  phrase. — To  break  or  breed 
squarest,  to  break  the  squaret,  to  throw  things  out 
of  due  or  just  relation  and  harmony ;  make  a  difference. 
— To  reduce  the  square  (mtlii.).  See  reduce.—  To  see 
how  the  squares  go,  to  see  how  the  game  proceeds,  or 
how  matters  are  going  on. 

Atlengththey,  having  an  oppertnnitie,  vesolved  to  send 
M^  Winslow,  with  what  beaver  they  had  ready,  into  Eng- 
land, to  see  how  y  square  u/ente. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  268. 


Square 

One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squares  icent  with 
their  new  king.  Sir  R.  L'^strange. 

square^  (skwar),  a.  [<  ME.  square,  sqware,  sware, 
orig.  two  syllables,  <  OF.  esquarre,  escarre  (equiv. 
to  quarri,  carri,  F.  carri),  <  ML.  *exquadratus 
(equiv.  to  quadratus),  squared,  square,  pp.  of 
*exquadrare,  make  square:  see  square^,  v.,  and 
cf.  square^  n.,  and  quadrate,  quarry^.^  1. 
Having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles; 
quadrate;  rectangular  and  equilateral:  as,  a 
square  loom;  a,  square  Ggave. 

Thurgh  a  wyndow  thikke,  of  many  a  barre 
Of  iren  greet,  and  square  as  any  sparre. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  218. 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 

Cowper,  Task,  L  21. 

3.  Forming  a  right  angle;  having  some  part 
rectangular :  as,  a  table  with  square  comers. 

Square  tools  for  turning  brass  are  ground  in  the  same 
manner  as  triangular  tools. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  20, 

3.  Cut  off  at  right  angles,  as  anybody  or  iigure 
with  parallel  sides :  as,  a  square  apse  or  tran- 
sept ;  a  square  (square-headed)  window. 

The  east  ends  in  this  architecture  [early  Pointed  in  Eng- 
land] are  usually  square. 

C.  S.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  158. 

4.  Having  a  shape  broad  as  compared  with  the 
height,  with  rectilinear  and  angular  rather  than 
curved  outlines :  as,  a  man  of  square  frame. 

Brode  shulders  aboue,  big  of  bis  armys, 

A  harde  brest  hade  the  bueme,  &  his  back  sware. 

Dearuetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3967. 
My  queen's  square  brows  [forehead] ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch.  Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1. 109. 

Sir  Bors  it  was,  .  .  . 
A  square-s^t  man.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

5.  Accurately  adjusted  as  by  a  square;  true; 
just;  fitting;  proper. 

She 's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square  to  her. 
Shak.,  A.  and  C,  it  2. 190. 
Should  he  retain  a  thought  not  square  other, 
This  will  correct  alL      Shirley,  Love's  Cruelty,  il  3. 

Hence — 6.  Equitable;  just;  fair;  unimpeach- 
able. 

All  have  not  offended ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  those  that  are  revenges. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  4.  36. 
Telling  truth  is  a  quality  as  prejudicial  to  a  man  that 
would  thrive  in  the  world  2&  square  plas  to  a  cheat 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  1 1. 

7.  Even ;  leaving  no  balance :  as,  to  make  the 
accounts  square;  to  be  square  with  the  world. 

There  will  be  enough  to  pay  all  our  debts  and  pat  as 
all  square.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  iii  2. 

II  a  man  "s  got  a  bit  of  property,  a  stake  In  the  country, 
he'll  want  to  keep  things  square.  Where  Jack  isn't  safe^ 
Tom 's  iu  danger.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xx. 

8.  Absolute;  positive;  unequivocal:  a,8,  a, square 
refusal ;  a  square  contradiction ;  a  square  issue. 
— 9.  Leaving  nothing;  thorough-going;  hearty. 

Vn  ferial  beuveur.  A  square  drinker, .  .  .  one  that  will 
take  his  liquor  soundly.  Cotgrave  (1611). 

By  Heaven,  square  eaters ! 
More  meat^  I  say ! — Upon  my  conscience, 
The  poor  rogues  have  not  eat  this  month. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iL  3. 

Hence  ^10.  Solid;  substantial;  satisfying. 
[Colloq.] 

And  I've  no  idea,  this  minute. 
When  next  a  square  meal  I  can  raise. 
New  York  Clipper,  Song  of  the  Xiamp.    (BarOett.) 

11.  Naut.,  noting  a  vessel's  yards  when  they 
are  horizontal  and  athwartships,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel — All  square,  all  arranged;  all 
right.  Dickens.- A  square  mant.  (a)  A  consistent, 
steadfast  man.    See  bricks,  etym. 

The  Prince  of  Philosophers  [Aristotle],  in  his  first  booke 
of  the  Ethicks,  termeth  a  constant  minded  man,  euen  egal 
and  direct  on  all  sides,  and  not  easily  ouerthrowne  by 
euery  litl[e]  aduersitie,  hominem  quadratum,  a  square 
man.    PutUnhmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie(ed.  Arber),  p.  113. 

(6)  A  man  who  is  fair-dealing,  straightforward,  and  trust- 
worthy. 

Then  they  fill 
Lordships ;  steal  women's  hearts ;  with  them  and  theirs 
The  world  runs  round ;  yet  there  are  square  men  still. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 
Fair  and  square.  See  fair^.— Enlgbt  of  the  square 
flag.  See  bannereti,  1.— Square  B,  in  music.  See  B 
quadratum,  under  £.— Square  capitals.  See  eapnUal^. 
-Square  coupling.  See  coupJfrM.— square  &iire. 
See  dance,  1. —  Square  dice,  dice  honestly  made;  dice 
that  are  not  loaded.  J7a22wei{.— Square  fathom,  file, 
foot,  Joint,  knot,  lobe,  measure.  See  the  nouns.— 
Square'  map-projection.  See  jM-ojecSion.- Square 
muscle,  a  quadrate  muscle  (which  see,  under  quadraU\ 
— Square  number,  a  number  which  is  the  square  of 
some  integer  number,  as  1, 4, 9, 16, 28,  eto.—  Square  octa- 
hedron, parslev,  rig,  roof.  See  the  noans.—  Square 
piano.  See  pianoforte  (e).— Square  root,  in  arUh.  and 
alg.  See  rooti,  2  (<?).-  Square  salL  See  rafli,  1,  and 
»oi«»re«afl.— Square  stem.  See  sternz.-  Square  to,  at 
right  angles  to. 


square 

The  plane  ol  cant  being  aquare  to  the  half-breadth 
plane.  Thmrh,  Naval  Arch.,  §  64. 

Three-squaxe,  flve-sctaare,  having  three  or  five  equal 
sides,  etc, :  an  old  and  unwarrantable  use  of  square. 
square^  (skwar),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  squared,  ppr. 
squaring.  [<  MB.  squaren,  sqwaren,  <  OP.  es- 
quarrer  (also  esquarer,  escarrer,  esquarrir,  es- 
quarir,  escarrir),  P.  iquarrir  =  Pr.  esquayrar, 
escairar,  scayrar  =  Sp.  escuadrar  =  Pg.  esqua- 
drar  =  It.  squadrare,<M.lj.  *exquadrare,  square, 
<  L.  ex-,  out,  +  quadrare,  make  square,  <  quadra, 
a  square,  <  quadrus,  square,  four-cornered :  see 
quadrate,  and  of.  square\  a.,  square^  ».]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  square;  form  with  four 
equal  sides  and  four  right  angles:  as,  to  square 
a  block;  specifically  {miUt),  to  form  into  a 
square. 

Squared  In  full  legion  (such  command  we  had). 

Maton,  P.  L.,  vfll.  232. 

8.  To  shape  by  reducing  accurately  to  right 
angles  and  straight  lines. 

As  if  the  carpenter  before  he  began  to  sqttare  his  timber 
would  make  his  squire  crooked. 

Puttenhmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  129. 

Having  with  his  shears  squared,  1.  e.  cut  off  at  right  an- 
gles, the  rough  outer  edge  of  two  adjoining  sides  of  each 
hoard.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  421. 

8.  To  reduce  to  any  given  measure  or  standard; 
mold;  adjust;  regulate;  accommodate;  fit. 

Stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule.  Shale,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 132. 

Why  needs  Sordello  square  his  course 
By  any  known  example?  Brauming,  Sordello. 

4.  In  astrol.,  to  hold  a  quartile  position  in  rela- 
tion to. 

Mars  was  on  the  cusp  of  the  meridian,  squaring  the  as- 
cendant, and  in  zodiacal  square  to  the  Moon.  « 
ZadkCel,  Oram,  of  Astrol.,  p.  394. 

,  5.  To  balance;  counterbalance;  make  even,  so 
as  to  leave  no  difference  or  balance ;  settle :  as, 
to  square  accounts. 

I  hope,  I  say,  both  being  put  together  may  square  out 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  gentry  in  some  tolerable 
proportion.  Fuller,  Worthies,  I.  xv. 

They  square  up  their  bills  with  the  importers  either  with 
the  articles  themselves  or  with  the  money  they  receive  for 
them,  and  lay  in  their  new  stock  of  goods. 

The  Century,  XL.  317. 

6.  To  make  angular;  bring  to  an  angular  posi- 
tion. 

With  that  I  .  .  .  planted  myself  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Drummle,  my  shoulders  squared  and  my  hack  to  the  fire.. 
Jhekens,  Oreat  Expectations,  xliii. 
He  again  squared  his  elbows  over  his  writing. 

S.  L.  Stevemson,  An  Inland  Voyage,  Epil. 

7.  In  math.,  to  multiply  (a  number  or  quantity) 
by  itself. — 8.  To  form  into  a  polygon:  a  loose 
use  of  the  word. 

Summe  ben  6  squared,  summe  4  squared,  and  summe  3,  as 
nature  schapethe  hem.  MandeiMe,  Travels,  p.  160. 

9.  To  make  "square"  or  "all  right":  "fix" — 
that  is,  to  make  a  corrupt  bargain  with;  bribe ; 
suborn :  as,  to  square  a  subordinate  before  at- 
tempting a  fraud.     [Slang.] 

The  horses  he  had  "nobbled,"  the  jockeys  "squared," 
the  owners  "hocussed."  Lever,  Davenport  Sunn,  xi. 

How  D was  squared,  andwhathegotforhlsnot  very 

valuable  complicity  in  these  transactions,  does  not  appear. 
HwOey,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXV.  609. 

10.  To  find  the  equivalent  of  in  square  mea- 
siire ;  also,  to  describe  a  square  equivalent  to. 
— To  BCLuaxe  OUtt,  to  arrange ;  lay  out. 

Mason, 
Advance  your  Pickaxe,  whilst  the  Carpenter  squares  mJt 
Our  new  work.  Brame,  The  Queens  Exchange,  v. 

To  square  the  circle.  See  protlem  of  the  quadrature, 
under  quadrature.— To  square  the  course  (naut),  to  lay 
out  the  course.—  To  square  the  deadeyes  (.naut),  to 
get  the  deadeyes  in  the  same  horizontal  line.— To  square 
the  ratlines  (naut.),  to  get  the  ratlines  horizontsi  and 
parallel  to  one  another.— To  Square  the  yards  (naut.), 
to  lay  the  yards  at  right  an^es  with  the  vessel's  keel  by 
means  of  the  braces,  at  the  same  time  bringing  them  to  a 
horizontal  position  by  means  of  the  lifts. 

H,intrans.  1.  To  accord;  agree;  fit:  as,  his 
opinions  do  not  square  with  mine. 
~  He  [the  Duke]  could  never  square  well  with  his  Emi- 
nency  the  Cardinal.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  46. 

There  is  no  church  whose  every  part  so  squares  unto  my 
conscience.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i  6. 

No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day  .  .  . 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  559. 

Sf;  To  quarrel ;  wrapgle ;  take  opposing  sides. 

And  when  he  gave  me  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  he 
said  he  had  often  squared  with  me,  but  he  loved  me  never 
the  worse.      State  Trials,  Gardiner,  5  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1651. 

Are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  ?     Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 100. 
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3.  To  take  the  attitude  of  a  boxer;  prepare  to 
spar:  usually  with  a  qualifying  adverb:  as,  to 
square  up;  to  square  off.     [Colloq.] 

"Wanted  to  flght  the  Frenchman;" . . .  andhe  laughed, 
and  he  squared  with  his  fists. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxxviiL 
Here  Zack  came  in  with  the  gloves  on,  squaring  on  the 
most  approved  prize-fighter  principles  as  he  advanced. 

W.  Collins,  Hide  and  Seek,  i.  12. 

4.  To  strut;  swagger.   [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

As  if  some  curious  Florentine  had  trickte  them  up  to 
square  it  up  and  downe  the  streets  before  his  mistresse. 
Oreene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier.    (Davies.) 

To  square  away,  to  square  the  yards  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  ship  before  the  wind. 

Sg.liarei  (skwar),  adv.  [<  square^,  a.]  Square- 
ly; at  right  angles;  without  deviation  or  deflec- 
tion: as,  to  hit  a  person  square  on  the  head. 

He  who  can  sit  squwrest  on  a  three-legged  stool,  he  it  is 
who  has  the  wefiltn  and  glory. 

R.  L.  Stenenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  60. 
Fair  and  square.    See/airi. 

square^  (skwSr),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  squire^. 

square-built  (skwar'bilt),  a.  Having  a  shape 
broad  as  compared  with  the  height,  and  bound- 
ed by  rectilinear  rather  than  curved  lines :  as, 
a  square-huilt  man  or  ship. 

A  short,  square-buUt  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair. 
Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  62. 

square-capt  (skwar'kap),  n.    A  London  appren- 
tice :  so  called  from  the  form  of  his  cap. 
But  still  she  repli'd,  good  sir,  la-bee. 
If  ever  I  have  a  man,  square-cap  for  me. 

CleaveUmd,  Poems  (1661).    (Nares.) 

square-cut  (skwar'kut),  a.  Cut  with  square 
ouJEEs,  collar,  and  (broad)  skirts:  noting  a  style 
of  coat  in  fashion  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  was  loosely  dressed  in  a  purple,  square-cut  coat,  which 
had  seen  service.  Fronde,  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,  li. 

square-flipper  (skwar'flip"er),  n.  The  bearded 
seal,  Erignathus  harhatus. 

square-framed  (skwSr'framd),  a.  In  joinery, 
having  all  the  angles  of  its  stiles,  rails,  and 
mountings  square  without  being  molded:  ap- 
plied to  framing. 

squarehead  (skwar'hed),  n.  Originally,  a  free 
emigrant ;  now,  a  Grerman  or  a  Scandinavian. 
[Slang,  Australia.] 

square-headed  (skwar'hed"ed),  a.  Cut  off  at 
right  angles  above,  as  an  opening  or  a  figure 
with  upright  parallel  sides ;  especially,  noting 
a  window  or  a  door  so  formed,  as  distinguished 
from  one  that  is  round-headed  or  arched,  or 
otherwise  formed. 

The  outer  range,  which  is  wonderfully  perfect,  while 
the  inner  arrangements  are  fearfully  ruined,  consists,  on 
the  side  towards  the  town,  of  two  rows  of  arches,  with  a 
third  stoiy  with  square-headed  openings  above  them. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  117. 

square-leg  (skwar'leg),  n.  In  wicket,  a  fielder 
who  stands  some  distance  to  the  batsman's  left, 
nearly  opposite  the  wicket,  to  stop  balls  that 
may  be  hit  square  across  the  field. 

squarely  (skwSr'li),  ado.  1 .  In  a  square  form : 
as,  squarely  built. —  3.  In  a  square  manner, 
(a)  Honestly ;  fairly :  as,  to  deal  squarely.  (6)  Directly ; 
roundly;  positively;  absolutely:  as,  to  join  issue  ggtutreJ;/. 
<fi\)  Equally ;  evenly ;  justly. 

3.  In  goal.,  rectangularly  or  perpendicularly  to 
apart  or  margin:  as,S2MareZ^  truncate;  square- 
ly deflexed. 

squareman  (skwar 'man),  ». ;  pi.  squaremen 
(-men).  A  workman  who  uses  the  square;  a 
carpenter.     [Scotch.] 

The  squareman  f  oUow'd  i'  the  raw. 
And  syne  the  weavers. 
Mayne,  Siller  Gun,  p.  22.    (Jamieson.) 

squareness  (skwar'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  square,  in  any  sense. 

squarer  (skwSr'to),  n.  [<  square^  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  squares :  as,  a  squarer  of  the  circle. 
— 2t.  One  who  quarrels;  a  contentious,  irasci- 
ble fellow. 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage 
with  him  to  the  devill  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  82. 

3.  One  who  spars ;  a  boxer.  [Colloq.] 
square-rigged  (skwar'rigd),  a.  Naut,  having 
tke  principal  sails  extended  by  yards  slung  to 
the  masts  by  the  middle,  and  not  by  gaffs, 
booms,  or  lateen  yards.  Thus,  a  ship,  a  bark, 
and  a  brig  are  square^igged  vessels.  See  cut 
under  ship. 

squaresail  (skwar'sal),  n.  A  sail  honzontaUy 
extended  on  a  yard  slung  to  the  mast  by  the 
middle,  as  distinguished  from  other  sails  which 
are  extended  obliquely;  specifically,  a  square 
sail  occasionally  carried  on  the  mast  of  a  sloop, 
or  the  foremast  of  a  schooner-rigged  vessel, 
bent  to  a  yard  called  the  squaresaiU/ard. 


squasA 

square-set  (skwar'set),  a.  Same  as  square-built. 

square-shouldered  (skwar' sh61"d6rd),  a.  Hav- 
ing high  and  broad  shoulders,  not  sloping,  and 
well  braced  back,  so  as  to  be  straight  across 
the  back :  the  opposite  of  round-shouldered. 

square-spot  (skwar 'spot),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Square-spotted,  as  a  moth:  as,  the  square-^ot 
dart ;  the  square-spot  rustic :  a  British  collec- 
tors' use. 

II,  n.  A  square-spotted  moth,  as  the  geome- 
trid  Tephrosia  consonaria. 

square-spotted  (skwar'spofed),  a.  Having 
square  spots :  used  specifically  by  British  col- 
lectors to  note  various  moths.  Also  sqaare- 
spot. 

square-stern  (skwar'stfem),  n.  A  boat  with  a 
square  stem ;  a  Huron. 

The  boats  from  Kenosha  to  Sheboygan  are  called  square- 
stem.  J.  W.  mUner. 

square-sterned  (skwar'stemd),  a.    Having  a 
square  stem:  noting  small  boats  or  vessels. 
square-toed  (skwar'tod),   a.     l.   Having  the 
toes  square. 

His  clerical  black  gaiters,  his  somewhat  short,  strapless 
trowsers,  aind  his  square-toed  shoes. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xvL 

2.  Formal;  precise;  finical;  punctilious;  prim. 
[Eare.] 

Have  we  not  ahnost  all  learnt  these  expressions  of  old 
foozles,  and  uttered  them  ourselves  when  in  the  sqiuire- 
toed  state  ?  Thackeray,  Koundabout  Papers,  xi. 

square-toes  (skwar'toz), ».  A  precise,  formal, 
old-fashioned  personage. 

I  have  heard  of  an  old  square-toes  of  sixty  who  learned, 
by  study  and  intense  application,  very  satisfactorily  to 
dance.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xv. 

squaring  (skwar'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  square^, 
v.]     The  act  of  making  square. 

squaring-boards  (skwar 'ing-bordz),  n.  pi. 
Thick  planks  of  seasoned  wood  truly  squared, 
used  by  bookbinders  for  cutting  boards  for 
single  book-covers,  or  for  the  square  cutting  of 
paper  with  rough  edges. 

squaring-plow  (skwar'ing-plou),  n.  In  book- 
binding, a  hand-tool  used  to  trim  the  edges  of 
books. 

squaring-shears  (skwar'ing-sherz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  1.  In  sheet-metal  worJc,  a  machine  for  cut- 
ting and  tracing  sheets  of  tin-plate.  It  has  an 
adjustable  table  with  a  scale  and  gage. — 2. 
In  bookbinding,  a  pivoted  knife  for  trimming 
the  edges  of  piles  of  paper  or  book-sheets. 

squarrose  (skwar'os),  a.  [<  LL.  *squarrosus, 
given  in  Pestus  as  an  adj.  applied  to  persons 
whose  skin  scales  off  from  uncleanliness ;  prob. 
an  error  for  squamosvs,  scaly,  scurfy:  see  squa- 
tnose.']  1,  In  bot.,  rough  with  spreading  pro- 
cesses ;  thickly  set  with  divergent  or  recurved, 
commonly  rigid,  bracts  or  leaves,  as  the  in- 
volucres of  various  Composites  and  the  stems  of 
some  mosses;  of  leaves,  bracts,  etc.,  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  squarrose  surface.  Also  squarrous. 
— 2.  In  eMto?».,laciniate  and  prominent:  noting 
a  margin  with  many  long  thin  projections  di- 
vided by  deep  incisions,  the  fringe-like  edge  so 
formed  being  elevated. 

squarrous  (skwar'us),  a.  [<  LL.  *squarrosus  : 
s^e  squarrose."]  1.  In  bot.,  same  as  squarrose, 
1. —  2.  In  entom.,  irregularly  covered  with 
scales,  which  stand  up  from  the  surface  at  va- 
rious angles,  resembling  scurf. 

squarrulose  (skwar'S-los),  a.  [Dim.  of  squar- 
rose.'] In  bot.,  somewhat  squarrose;  finely 
squarrose. 

squarson  (skwar'sn),  n.  [<  squ{vre)  +  {p)ar- 
son.]  One  who  is  at  the.  same  time  a  landed 
proprietor  and  a  beneficed  clergyman.  [Ludi- 
crous, Eng.] 

The  death  has  lately  occurred  of  Bev.  W.  H.  Hoare,  of 
Oakfield,  Sussex.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hoare,  it  is  said,  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  well-known  expression,  invented  by  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce,  Squarson,  by  which  he  meant  a  landed  proprie- 
tor in  holy  orders.  lAving  Church,  Aug.  26, 1888. 
He  held  the  sacrosanct  position  of  a  squarson,  being  at 
once  Squire  and  Parson  of  the  parish  of  Little  Wentley. 
A.  Lang,  Mark  of  Cain,  ix. 

squarsonage  (skwar'son-aj),  n.     [<  squarson  + 
-age.]    The  residence  of  one  who  is  at  once 
squire  and  parson.     [Ludicrous,  Eng.] 
She  left  the  gray  old  squa/rsornage  and  went  to  London. 
A.  Lang,  Mark  of  Cain,  ix. 

squash^  (skwosh),  v.  [An  altered  form,  con- 
formed to  the  related  quash,  of  what  would 
prop,  be  *squateh,  <  JO),  squaccken,  squachen, 
swaccTim,  <  OP.  esquachier,  escachier,  escacier, 
es^uacher,  escaclier,  P.  teacher,  crush,;  cf.  Sp. 
acachar,  agachar  =  Pg.  agachar,  aeagapar,  reC, 
squat,  cower;  <  L.  ex-,  out  (or  in  Sp.  Pg.  a-,  < 
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L.  a(J-,  to),  +  coactare  (ML.  *coactiare),  con- 
strain, force,  freq.  of  cogere  (pp.  coactus),  con- 
strain, force:  see  cogent.  Cf.  quashX,  and  see 
squat\  gMa*l.]  I.  <ra»w.  To  crush;  smash; 
beat  or  press  into  pulp  or  a- flat  mass.  [Colloq.J 
One  o£  the  reapers,  approaching,  .  .  .  made  me  appre- 
hend that  with  the  next  step  1  should  be  sjuashed  to  death 
under  his  foot.  Sivift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  splash;  make  a  splashing 
sound.     [Prov.  or  colloq.] 

Wet  through  and  tlirough ;  with  her  (eet  squelching  and 
sqiiashing  in  her  shoes  whenever  she  moved. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  xi. 
sauashi  (skwosh),  re.     [<  sgwasfei, «.]    1.  Some- 
tning  soft  and  easily  c;rushed ;  something  un- 
ripe and  soft ;  especially,  an  unripe  pea-pod. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 166. 

2.  Something  that  has  been  crushed  into  a 
soft  mass. 

It  seemed  churlish  to  pass  him  by  without  a  sign,  espe- 
cially as  he  tooli  off  his  sgmish  of  a  hat  to  me. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  80. 

3.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  soft  body ;  a  shook 
of  soft  bodies. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  smash,  that  sounded 
louder  to  my  ears  than  the  cataract  of  Kiagara. 

Stinift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  7. 
Lemon  SCLUash,  See  lemon-squash. 
squash^  (skwosh),  %.  [An  abbr.  of  sguanter- 
sqijMsh,  sqiionter-sguash,  <  Amer.  Ind.  asJcuta- 
squash;  asquash,  pi.  of  asq,  raw,  green.]  The 
fruit  of  an  annual  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  be- 
longing to  one  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Gucv/rbita;  also,  the  plant  itself.  The  very  numer- 
ous and  divergent  varieties  of  the  cultivated  squash  are  re- 
duced by  good  authority  to  three  species  —  C.  maxima,  the 
great  or  winter  squash ;  C.  Pepo,  including  the  pumpkin 
and  also  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  squashes ;  and  C.  mos- 
chaia,  the  musky,  China,  or  Barbary  squash.  The  last  has 
a  club-shaped,  pear-shaped,  or  long  cylindrical  fruit  with 
a  glaucous-whitish  surface.  The  other  squashes  may  for 
practical  purposes  be  divided  into  summer  and  winter 
Idnds.  Among  the  latter  is  the  C.  ma/xa/ma,  of  which  the 
fruit  is  spheroidal  in  form  and  often  of  great  size,  some- 
times weighing  240  pounds.  A  variety  of  this  is  the  crowned 
or  turban  squash,  whose  fruit  has  a  circular  projection  at 
the  top,  the  mark  of  the  adherent  calyx-tube.  Other 
winter  squashes  are  of  moderate  size,  and  commonly  either 
narrowed  toward  the  base  into  a  neck  which  in  the  "  crook- 
necks  "  is  curved  to  one  side  or  egg-shaped  and  pointed 
at  the  ends,  as  in  the  (Boston)  marrow,  long  a  standard  in 
America,  or  the  still  better  Hubbard  squash.  The  winter 
squash  can  be  preserved  through  the  season.  The  sum- 
mer squash  has  a  very  short  vine,  hence  sometimes  called 
hyj8h/.sqaash.  Its  fruit  is  smaller,  and  is  either  a  crook- 
neck  or  depressed  in  form,  somewhat  hemispherical  with 
a  scalloped  border  (see  simliiCi ;  it  is  colored  yellow,  white, 
green,  or  green  and  white.  Squashes  are  more  grown  in 
America  than  elsewhere,  but  also,  especially  the  winter 
squashes,  in  continental  Europe,  and  generally  in  tem- 
perate and  tropical  climates.  In  Great  Britain  the  only 
ordinary  squash  Is  the  vegetable  marrow  (see  wiarrowl),  or 
succade  gourd.  The  summer  squash  is  eaten  before  ma^ 
turity,  prepared  by  boiling.  The  winter  squash  is  boiled 
or  roasted ;  in  France  and  the  East  it  is  largely  used  in 
soups  and  ragouts,  in  America  often  made  into  pies.  It  is 
also  used  as  food  for  animals. 

Asktaasq-uash,  their  Vine-apple,  Which  the  English, 
from  them,  call  Squasfies. 

Roger  WUliams,  Key  to  Lang,  of  America  (ed.  1648),  xvl. 
[(Rhode  Isl.  Soc.  Coll.). 

Squashes,  but  more  truly  squontersquashes ;  a  kind  of 
mellon,  or  rather  gourd. 
Josselyn,  N.  E.  Rarities  (1672),  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc,  IV.  193. 

squasll^  (skwosh),  n.  [Abbr.  of  musqumh  (like 
coon  from  racoon,  or  possum  from  opossum). '\ 
The  musquash  or  muskrat,  Mber  eibethieus. 

The  smell  of  our  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  polecats  is 
fragrance  itself  when  compared  to  that  of  the  squash  and 
the  skink.  Goldsmith,  Hist.  Earth  (ed.  1822),  III.  94. 

squash-beetle  (skwosh'be'''tl),  «.  The  striped 
cucumber-beetle,  ZWaftroWca  vittata,  or  a  similar 
species,  which  feeds  upon  the  squash  and  re- 
lated plants.     See  Diaorotica. 

squash-borer  (skwosh'b6r"6r),  n.  The  larva 
of  an  SBgerian  or  sesiid  moth,  TrooMliwn  cucur- 
bits, which  bores  the  stems  of  squashes  in  the 
United  States. 

squash-bug  (skwosh'bug),  n.  An  ill-smelling 
heteropterous  insect,  Anasa 
tristis,  of  the  family  Coreidae, 
found  commonly  on  the  squash 
and  other  cucurbitaceous 
plants  in  North  America.  There 
are  one  or  two  annual  generations, 
and  the  bug  Iiibernates  as  an  adult. 
Throughout  its  life  it  feeds  upon 
the  leaves  of  these  plants,  and  is  a 
noted  pest. 

squasher  (skwosh'Sr),  n.  [< 
sqtMsh^  +  -eri.]  One  who  or 
that  which  squashes.  [Col- 
loq.] 

squash-gourd  (skwosh '  gord), 
squash^. 
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squashiness  (skwosh'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  squashy,  soft,  or  miry.     [Colloq.] 

Give  a  trifle  of  strength  and  austerity  to  the  squashiness 
of  OMT  friend's  poetry. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Person,  iL 

squash-melon  (skwosh'mel''''on),  n.     Same  as 


squattle 

much  like  the  golden  plover  (eee  plover)  in  plumage,  in 
changes  of  plumage  with  season,  and  in  habits;  but  it  is 


squash-Tine  (skwosh'vin),  ».  The  squash.   See 


Squash-bug  (-4«a- 
sa  trUtis).  natural 
size. 

n.      Same    as 


squashy  (skwosh'i),  a.  [<  squash^  +  -^i.]  Soft 
and  wet;  miry;  muddy;  pulpy;  mushy;  watery. 
George  Eliot,  Mr.  Gilfil,  xxi.     [Colloq.] 

squati  (skwot),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  squatted  or 
squat,  ppr.  squatting.  [<  ME.  squatten,  sqwatten, 
<  OF.  esquatir,  press  down,  lay  flat,  crush,  <  es- 
(<  L.  ex-)  +  guaUr,  qiMttir,  press  down,  =  It. 
quattare,  lie  close,  squat,  <  L.  coactare,  press 
together,  constrain,  force :  see  quafi-,  and  cf. 
squash^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lay  flat;  flatten; 
crush;  bruise.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

The  foundementis  of  hillis  ben  togidir  smy ten  and  squat. 
Wydif,  2  Ki.  [2  Sam.]  xxii.  8. 

And  you  take  me  so  near  the  net  again, 
I  '11  give  you  leave  to  squat  me. 

Middleton,  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,  i.  3. 

2.  To  compress.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3. 
To  make  quiet.  Compare  squatUng-pill.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4t.  To  quash;  annul. 

King  Edward  the  second  [said]  .  .  .  that  although  lawes 
were  squatted  in  warre,  yet  notwithstanding  they  ought 
to  be  reuiued  in  peace. 
(fflojlJAurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  iii.(Holinshed'sChron.,I.). 

5.  To  put  or  set  on  the  buttocks;  cause  to 
cower  or  crouch  close  to  the  ground:  used  re- 
flexively. 

He  .  .  .  thensjtttiftedAimseJf  down,  with  liis  legs  twist- 
ed under  him. 

Marryat,  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  the  Water-Carrier. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  sit  close  to  the  ground; 
crouch ;  cower :  said  of  animals ;  sit  down  upon 
the  buttocks  with  the  knees  drawn  up  or  with 
the  legs  crossed :  said  of  a  human  being :  as, 
to  squat  down  on  one's  hams. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  squatted  two  or  three  times, 
and  been  put  up  again  as  often,  came  still  nearer. 

BudgeU,  Spectator,  No.  116. 

2.  To  settle  on  land,  especially  public  or  new 
lands,  without  any  title  or  right:  as,  to  squat 
upon  a  piece  of  common.    See  squatter^. 

The  losel  Yankees  of  Connecticut,  those  swapping,  bar- 
gaining, squuttinff  enemies  of  the  Manhattoes,  made  a 
daring  inroad  into  this  neighborhood,  and  founded  a  col- 
ony called  Westchester.  Ining,  Wolfert's  Roost,  i. 

3.  To  settle  by  the  stem,  as  a  boat.  Qual- 
trough. 

squat^  (skwot),  a.  [Pp.  of  squall, «.]  1.  Flat- 
tened; hence,  short  and  thick,  like  the  figure 
of  an  animal  squatting. 

A  sqmit  figiu:e,  a  harsh,  parrot- like  voice,  and  a  system- 
atically high  bead-dress. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  v. 

2.  Sitting  close  to  the  ground;  crouched;  cow- 
ering ;  sitting  on  the  buttocks  with  the  knees 
drawn  up  or  with  the  legs  crossed. 

Him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  800. 

squati  (skwot),  n.    [<  squaf^,  v. ;  in  defs.  3  and 

4.  <  squat^,  a.]     If.  A  bruise  caused  by  a  fall. 
Bruises,  squats,  and  falls.  Herbert.   (Johnson.) 

Neer  or  at  the  salt-worke  there  growes  a  plant  they  call 
squatmore,  and  hath  wonderfull  vertue  for  a  squaU;  it 
hath  a  roote  like  a  little  carrat ;  I  doe  not  heare  it  is  taken 
notice  of  by  any  herbalist. 

Aubrey's  MS.  WUts,  p.  127.    (HaUiwett.) 
In  our  Western  language  squ^  is  a  bruise. 

Aubrey's  WUts,  Eoyal  Soc.  MS.,  p.  127.    (Hattiwell.) 

2.  The  posture  of  one  who  or  that  which  squats. 

One  [hare]  runneth  so  fast  you  will  neuer  catch  hir,  the 
other  is  so  at  the  squatyon  can  neuer  flnde  hir. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  421. 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  though  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  66. 

3.  A  short,  stout  person.  [Colloq.] — 4.  A 
small  mass  or  bunch  of  ore  in  a  vein.  [Corn- 
wall, Eng.] 

squat^  (skwot),  V.  [<  Dan.  sqvatte,  splash, 
spurt :  see  squander,  sivafi,  swatter."]  To  splash. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

squats  (skwot),  n.  [<  NL.  Squatina.']  The 
angel-fish,  Squatina  angeVus. 

Squatarola  (skwa-tar'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817),  <  It.  dial'.  (Venetian)  squatarola,  the 
Swiss  plover.]  A  genus  of  true  plovers  which 
have  four  toes.  The  only  species  is  S.  hclveHca,  for- 
merly Tringa  squatarola,  the  common  Swiss,  gray,  black- 
beUied,  or  bullhead  plover,  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  having  fifty  or  more  technical  names.    It  is 


Swiss  or  Black^bellied  Plover  ^Sguatarola  helvetica), 
in  full  plumage. 

larger  and  stouter,  and  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance 
by  the  small  though  evident  hind  toe,  no  trace  of  which 
appears  in  any  species  of  Charadriut  proper. 

squatarole,  squaterole  (skwat'a-™!,  -e-rol),  n. 
[<  Squatarola.']  The  gray  or  Swiss  plover, 
Squatarola  helveUca. 

Squatina  (skwafi-na), ».  [NL.  (Dumfiril,  1806, 
after  Aldrovandi),  <  L.  squatina,  a  skate,  dim. 
<  squatus,  a  skate,  an  angel-fish.]  The  only 
genus  of  Squatinidse,  represented  in  most  seas. 
S.  angelus  is  the  angel-shark,  angel-fish,  monk- 
fish,  or  squat.  See  outs  under  angel-fish  and 
pterygium. 

Squatinidse  (skwa-tin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Sma- 
tina  +  -idx.']  A' family  of  somewhat  ray-like 
anarthrous  sharks,  represented  by  the  genus 
Squatina.  These  fishes  inhabit  most  seas,  and  are  of 
singular  aspect,  having  a  broad  flat  body  with  very  large 
horizontal  pectoral  fins  separated  from  the  body  by  a  nar- 
rowed part,  two  small  dorsals,  large  ventrals,  a  small  cau- 
dal, and  no  anal.  The  body  is  depressed,  the  mouth  is 
anterior,  and  the  teeth  are  conical.  The  family  is  alap 
called  Bhinidse,  and  the  suborder  HMnse  is  represented 
by  this  family  alone. 

squatinoid  (skwat'i-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Squatina 
+  -oid.]     I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Squa- 
Unidie. 
II.  n.  A  shark  of  the  family  Squatinidse. 

squatmoret,  n.  [Appar.  <  squat\  n.,  a  bruise, 
4-  more^,  a  plant.]  The  homed  poppy,  Glau- 
oiwm  fiiO/oum  ( G.  Vuteum).  See  the  second  quota- 
tion under  squat^,  n.,  1.  Britten  and  Holland. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

squat-snipe  (skwot'snip),  n.    Same  as  krieker. 

squat-tag  (skwot'tag),  n.     A  game  of  tag  in 
which  a  player  cannot  be  touched  or  tagged  ■ 
while  squatting.- 

squattage  (skwot'aj),  n.  [<  squaf^  +  -age.] 
Land  leased  from  the  government  for  a  term  of 
years.     [Australia.] 

squatter^  (skwot'fer),  n.  [<  squat^  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  squats. —  2.  One  who 
settles  on  new  land,  particularly  on  public 
land,  without  a  title.     [XT.  S.] 

The  place  where  we  made  fast  was  a  wooding  station, 
owned  by  what  is  called  a  Squatter,  a  person  who,  without 
any  title  to  the  land,  or  leave  asked  or  granted,  squats  him- 
self down  and  declares  himself  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
soil  for  the  time  being.    B.  Hall,  Travels  m  N.  A.,  II.  297. 

Hence — 3.  One  who  or  that  which  assumes 
domiciliary  rights  without  a  title. 

The  country  people  disliked  the  strangers,  suspected  the 
traders,  detested  the  heretics,  and  abhorred  the  sacrile- 
gious squatters  in  the  site  of  pristine  piety  and  charity. 

S.  W.  Diieon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 

4.  One  who  obtains  from  the  government  a 
right  of  pasturage  on  moderate  terms ;  also, 
any  stock-owner.     [Australia.] 

Squatters,  men  who  rent  vast  tracts  of  land  from  Govern- 
ment for  the  depasturing  of  their  flocks,  at  an  almost  nom- 
inal sum,  subject  to  a  tax  of  so  much  a  head  on  their  sheep 
and  cattle.         H.  Zingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  xlviii. 

5.  In  ornith.,  same  as  krieker Squatter  sover- 
eignty.   See  popular  sooereignty,  under  popular. 

squatter^  (skwot'6r),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  swatter, 
fteq.  of  swat:  see  swal^,  and  cf.  squander, 
squat^.']  To  plunge  into  or  through  water. 
[Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Amang  the  springs, 

Awa*  ye  squattefd,  like  a  drake. 

On  whistling  wings. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  De'il- 
A  little  callow  gosling  equattering  out  of  bounds. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxv. 

squatting-pill  (sk*ot'ing-pil),  n.  An  opiate 
pill;  a  pill  adapted  to  squat  or  quiet  a  patient. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

squattle  (8kwot'l),«.j.  [Freq.  ofsgwii.]  To 
settle  down;  squat.     [Scotch.] 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squatde; 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle. 

Bums,  To  a  Louse. 


squattocracy 

squattocracy  (skwot-ok'ra-si),  n.    [For  *8guat- 
teroeracy,  <  squattm-i-  +  -ocracy  as  in  aristoc- 
racy, etc.]     The  squatters  of  Australia  ooUeo- 
•  tively;  the  rich  squatters  who  are  interested 
in  pastoral  property.     [Slang,  Australia.] 

The  bloated  tmiaUotyraey  represents  Australian  Con- 
servatism.  Mra.  Campbdl-Praed,  The  Head-Station,  p.  36. 

squatty  (skwot'i),  a.  [<  squafi  +  -^i.]  Squat ; 
short  and  thick;  dumpy;  low-set. 

A  tew  yards  away  stood  another  short,  squatty  hem- 
lock, and  I  said  my  bees  ought  to  be  there. 

J.  Burrougia,  Fepacton,  iii. 

squaw  (skwfi,),  n .  [Formerly  also  sgwa;  <  Mass. 
Bid.  squa,  eshgua,  NaiTagansett  squdms,  Cree 
islcwew;  Delaware  ochqueu,  Ichgueu,  a  woman, 
squaw,  in  eomp.  female.]  A  female  American 
Indian:  an  American  Indian  woman. 

squaw-oerry  (skw&'ber"i),  n.  Same  as  squaw- 
huckleberry. 

squaw-duck  (skwa'duk),  n.    See  duck^. 

squaw-huckleberry  (skwa'huk"l-ber-i),  n.  The 
deerberry,  Vaceinium  staminev/m,  a  neat  low 
bush  of  the  eastern  United  States,  with  scarcely 
edible  fruit,  but  with  pretty  racemed  flowers 
having  white  recurved  corolla  and  projecting 
yellow  stamens. 

squawk  (skw3.k),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  squeak,  per- 
haps affected  by  squall^.^  To  cry  with  a  loud 
harsh  voice ;  make  a  loud  outcry,  as  a  duck  or 
other  fowl  when  frightened. 

Your  peacock  perch,  pet  post. 
To  strut  and  spread  the  tail  and  sqtcawk  upon. 

Browning. 

squawk  (skw&k),  «.  [<  squa/wk, ».]  1.  A  loud, 
harsh  squeak  or  squall. 

Gerard  gave  a  little  squawk,  and  put  his  fingers  in  his 
ears.  C.  Beade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xxvi.    {DavUs.) 

2.  The  American  night-heron:  same  as  quawk. 

squawk-duck  (skw&k'duk),  n.  The  bimacu- 
lated  duck.    See  Umaculate.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

squawker  (skw&'ker),  n.  [<  squawk  +  -efi.] 
One  who  or  that  which  squawks.  Specifically— (a) 
A  duck-call.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  (b)  A  toy  consisting 
of  a  rubber  bag  tied  to  one  end  of  a  tube  which  contains 
a  tongue-piece  or  reed. 

squawking-thrush  (skw4'king-thrush),  n.  The 
mistlethrush.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

squawlt,  i>-    An  obsolete  spelling  of  squalP. 

squaw-man  (skw§;'man),  n.  A  white  man  who 
has  married  a  squaw,  and  has  become  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  Indians  and  their  mode 
of  life :  so  called  in  contempt.    [Western  U.S.] 

Nowadays  those  who  live  among  and  intermarry  with 
the  Indians  ai'e  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  frontiers- 
men, who  conteHU)tuously  term  them  squa/w.'m&n. 

T.  Boesmielt,  The  Century,  XXXVI,  832. 

squaw-mint  (skw3.'mint),  n.  The  American 
pennyroyal,  Sedeoma  pulegioides.     [Rare.] 

squawroot  (skw§,'r6t),  n.  1.  A  leafless  fleshy 
plant,  ConophoUs  Americana,  of  the  Oroiancha- 
cese,  f  oimd  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  grows  from  3  to  6  inches 
high,  with  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thumb,  and  is  covered  with  fleshy 
scales  having  the  flowers  in  their 
axils,  at  length  becoming  hard.  It  is 
more  or  less  root- parasitic,  and  occurs 
in  clusters  among  fallen  leaves  in  oak- 
woods.  Also  cancer  Jroot. 
2.  Earely,  the  blue  cohosh, 
Caulophyllwm  thalictroides. 

squaw-vine  (skwa'vin),  n.  The 
partridge-berry,  Mitdhella  re- 
pens.     [Bare.] 

squaw-weed  (skw&'wed),  n. 
Same  as  golden  ragwort  (which 
see,  under  ragwort). 

squeak  (skwek),  v.  [E.  dial,  also 
sweak;  <  Sw.  sqvdka,  croak, 
=  Norw.  skoaka,  cackle, 
=  loel.  skvakka,  sound  like 
water  shaken 
in  a  bottle ;  an 
imitative'  word, 
parallel  to  simi- 
lar forms  with- 
out initial  s — 
namely,  Sw.  qvaka  =  Dan.  qvakka,  croak,  quack, 
=  Icel.  fevaka,  twitter,  chatter,  etc. :  see  quack^. 
Cf.  squawk."]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a  short, 
sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  a  pig  or  a  rat ;  make  a  sharp 
noise,  as  a  pipe  or  fife,  a  wheel  or  hinge  that 
needs  oiling,  or  the  sole  of  a  boot. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Eoman  streets. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1,  116. 


Squawroot  iConofholis  Americana)^ 
parasitic  on  the  root  of  oak. 


Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  smieak. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I. 
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S.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy ;  speak  out;  turn 
informer;  "squeal";  peach.     [Slang.] 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him  upon  the 
rack,  and  he  squeaks,  1  warrant  him. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 
"  She  was  attheKaim  ofDemoleugh,  atVanbeest  Brown's 
last  wake,  as  they  call  It."  .  .  .  "That's  another  breaker 
ahead.  Captain !    Will  she  not  squeak,  think  ye  ?  " 

Scott,  Ouy  Mannering,  zxxiv. 

3.  To  shirk  an  obligation,  as  the  payment  of  a 
debt.     [Slang.] 

II.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  squeak,  or  in  a 
squeaking  tone. 

And  that,  for  any  thing  in  Nature, 

Pigs  might  squeak  Love-Odes,  Dogs  bark  Satyr. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shepherd. 

squeak  (skwek),  n.  [<  squeak,  ».]  A  short, 
sharp,  shrill  cry,  such  as  that  uttered  by  pigs  or 
mice,  or  made  by  a  wheel  or  the  hinge  of  a  door 
when  dry. 

With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  732. 
Ther§  chanced  to  be  a  coquette  in  the  consort, .  .  .  with 
a  great  many  skittish  notes  [and]  affected  sommJts. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  167. 
A  squeak,  or  a  narrow  squeak,  an  escape  by  the  mer- 
est chance.  [Colloq.  or  slang.]— Bubble  and  squeak. 
See  bubble! . 
squeaker  (skwe'k6r),  ».  [<  «g«eaJ;  + -eri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  squeaks. 

Mimical  smieakers  and  bellowers. 
Echaird,  On  Ans.  to  Contempt  of  Clergy,  p.  137.   (Latham.) 

2.  A  young  bird,  as  a  pigeon,  partridge,  or 
quail;  a  ehirper;  a  peeper;  a  squealer. 

Mr.  Campbell  succeeded  in  bagging  220  grouse  by  even- 
ing ;  every  squeaker  was,  however,  counted. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  536. 

3.  An  Australian  crow-shrike  of  the  genus 
Strepera,  as  S.  cuneicauda  (oftener  called  ana- 
phonensis,  after  T  emminek,  1824,  a  specific  name 
antedated  by  the  one  given  by  Vieillot  in  1816), 
mostly  of  a  grayish  color,  19  inches  long:  so 
called  from  its  cries. — 4.  One  who  confesses, 
or  turns  informer.     [Slang.] 

squeakily  (skwe'ki-li),  adv.  [<  squeaky  +  -ly^.'] 
With  a  thin,  squeaky  voice :  as,  to  sing  squeak- 
ily. 

squeakingly  (skwe'king-li),  adv.    In  a  squeak- 
ing manner;  with  a  squealqr  voice ;  squeakily. 
squeaklet  (skwek'let),  n.    [<  squeak  +  -let.'] 
A  little  squeak.     [Affected.] 
Vehement  shrew-mouse  squeaklets. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  49.    (DaiAes.) 

squeaky  (skwe'ki),  a.  [<.  squeak +  ^'^.]  Squeak- 
ing ;  inclined  to  squeak. 

squeal^  (skwel),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  squelen,  <  Sw.  dial. 
sqvala  =  Norw.  skvella,  squall,  squeal ;  a  var.  of 
squall''^,  <  Icel.  skmala,  squall:  see  squall!^.]  1. 
To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  or  a  succession  of 
such  cries,  as  expressive  of  pain,  fear,  anger, 
impatience,  eagerness,  or  the  like. 
She  pinched  me,  and  called  me  a  squeaUng  chit.  Steele. 
This  child  began  to  squeal  about  his  mother,  having 
been  petted  hitherto  and  wont  to  get  all  he  wanted  by 
raising  his  voice  but  a  little. 

JJ.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  Ixix. 

2.  To  turn  informer;  peach;  "squeak."  [Slang.] 
The  first  step  of  a  prosecuting  attorney,  in  attacking  a 
criminal  conspiracy,  is  to  spread  abroad  the  rumor  that 
this,  that,  or  the  other  confederate  is  about  to  squeal;  he 
knows  that  it  will  be  but  a  few  days  before  one  or  more 
of  the  rogues  will  hurry  to  his  office  to  anticipate  the 
traitors  by  turning  State's  evidence. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  649. 

squeaU  (skwel),  n.  [<  squeaV-,  v.]  A  shrill, 
sharp  cry,  more  or  less  prolonged. 

His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  turn'dup  snout^ 
His  eldritch  squeal  and  gestures. 

Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

squeaP  (skwel),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Infirm; 
weak.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

That  he  was  weak,  and  ould,  and  squeal. 
And  zeldom  made  a  hearty  meal. 
Woleot  (Peter  Pindar),  Works  (ed.  1794),  I.  286.   (HalUwell.) 

squealer  (skwe'ler),  m.  [<  squeaP- + -er^.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  squeals.— 3.  One  of  sev- 
eral birds,  (a)  A  young  pigeon ;  a  squab ;  a  squeaker. 
See  cut  under  squab. 

When  ready  to  leave  the  nest  and  face  the  world  for  it- 
self, it  [a  young  pigeon]  is  a  squealer,  or,  in  market  par- 
lance, a  squab.  The  Century,  XXXII.  100. 
(6)  The  European  swift,  C2/J5se!i(«fflpt«.  k\&o  jack-squealer, 
screecher.    (c)  The  American  golden  plover,  Charadrius 
dcminicm.    P.  C.  Browne.    [Plymouth,  Mass.]    ((*)  The 
harlequin  duck.    9.  TmmMiU,  1888.    [Maine.] 
squeamt  (skwem),  v.  i.     [A  back-formation,  < 
squeamish.]     To  be  squeamish.     [Rare.] 
This  threat  is  to  the  fools  that  squeam 
At  every  thing  of  good  esteem. 

C.  Snuirt,  tr.  of  Phiedrua  (1766),  p.  145. 

squeamish (skwe'mish),  a.  lAlso dial,  sweamisk 
'  '  ;  early  mod.  E.  ---i    — i- 


squeeze 

a  later  form  (with  suffix  -isfel  substituted  for 
orig.  -ous)  of  squeamous :  see  squeamous.  The 
sense  '  apt  to  be  nauseated'  may  be  due  in  part 
to  association  with  qualmish.]  1.  Easily  dis- 
gusted or  nauseated;  hence,  fastidious;  scru- 
pulous ;  particular ;  nice  to  excess  in  questions 
of  propriety  or  taste;  finical:  as,  a  squeamish 
stomach ;  squeamish  notions. 

Let  none  other  meaner  person  despise  learning,  nor .  .  . 
be  any  whit  squeimish  to  let  it  be  publisht  vuder  their 
names.  PuUenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  17. 

The  modem  civilized  man  is  squeamish  about  pain  to  a 
degree  which  would  have  seemed  effeminate  or  worse  to 
his  great-grandfather.  The  Century,  XXXVL  633. 

2.  Qualmish;  slightly  nauseated;  sickish:  as, 
a  squeamish  feeling. 

The  wind  grew  high,  and  we,  being  among  the  sands, 
lay  at  anchor;  I  began  to  be  dizzy  and  squea/misTi. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  43. 
= Syn,  1.  Dainty,  Faetidious,  etc.  (see  nice),  overnice,  strait- 
laced. 

squeamishly  (skwe'mish-li),  adv.  In  a  squeam- 
ish or  fastidious  manner ;  with  too  much  nice- 
ness  or  daintiness. 

squeamishness  (skwe'mish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  squeamish ;  excessive  nice- 
ness  or  daintiness;  fastidiousness;  excessive 
scrupulousness. 

squeamoust  (skwe'mus),  a.  [E.  dial,  also  swai- 
mous;  esbvljin.od.'E. squemous,  skoymose,  <  ME. 
squaimous,  squaymous,  squaymose,  sk&/mpus, 
skoymics,  sweymous,  disdainful,  fastidious,  < 
sweme,  sioeem,  E.  dial,  sweam,  dizziness,  an  at- 
tack of  sickness:  see  sweam.  The  word  has 
now  taken  the  form  sgaeawMsA.  Thedial.  change 
of  sw-  to  squ-  (which  in  ME.  further  changes  to 
sk-)  occurs  in  many  words :  cf .  squander.]  Same 
as  squeamish. 

Thou  wert  not  skoymus  of  the  maidens  wombe. 
Te  Deum  (14th  century),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  4th  ser., 

[III.  181. 
But  soth  to  say  he  was  somdel  sqitamnous. 

Cha/ucer,  Miller's  Tale. 

Thow  art  not  skoymose  thy  fantasy  for  to  tell. 

Bale's  EyngeJohan,  p.  11.    (JSalliwell.) 

squeanH,  v.  i.     [A  var.  of  squin.]    To  squint. 
squean^  (skwen),  v.  i.     [Prob.  imitative;  cf. 
squeaU.]  To  fret,  as  the  hog.  Salliwell;  Wright. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
squeasinesst  (skwe'zi-nes),  n.     Queasuiess; 
qualmishness;  nausea. 

A  squeasiness  and  rising  up  of  the  heart  against  any  mean, 
vulgar,  or  mechanical  condition  of  men. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  614. 

squeasyt  (skwe'zi),  a.  [Also  squeezy;  formerly 
squeazy;  a  var.  of  queasy  (with  intensive  «-,  as 
in  splash  for  plasJfl,  squench  for  qv^rtch) :  see 
queasy.]  Queasy;  qualmish;  squeamish;  scru- 
pulous. 

His  own  nice  and  squeasy  stomach,  still  weary  of  his  last 
meal,  puts  him  into  a  study  whether  he  should  eat  of  his 
best  dish  or  nothing.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  425. 

The  women  are  few  here,  sqveezy  and  formal,  and  little 
skilled  in  amusing  themselves  or  other  people. 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  202. 

squeege  (skwej),  v.  and  n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
squeege.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London 
Poor,  II.  530. 

squeegee  (skwe'je),  ■;«.  [A  form  of  squilgee,  sim- 
ulating squeege  tor  squeeze.]  1.  Naut.,  same 
as  squilgee. —  2.  In  photog.,  a  stout  strip  of  soft 
rubber  set  longitudinally  in  a  wooden  back 
which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  beyond  which 
the  rubber  projects,  it  is  used  for  expressing  moist- 
ure from  paper  iirints,  for  bringing  a  film  into  close  con- 
tact with  a  glass  or  mount,  etc.,  and  is  also  made  in  the 
form  of  a  roller  of  soft  rubber,  much  resembling  a  printers' 
inking-roller. 

squeegee  (skwe'je),  v.  t.  [<  squeegee,  n.]  To 
treat  with  a  squeegee  or  squilgee. 

A  glac^  finish  may  easily  be  obtained  by  squeegeeing  the 
washed  print  on  a  polished  plate  of  hard  rubber. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  53. 

squeezability  (skwe-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  squeeza- 
ble +  -ity  (see  -biUty)'.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  squeezable.    Imp.  Diet. 

squeezable  (skwe'za-bl),  a.  [<  squeeze  +  -able.] 
1.  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  squeezed; 
compressible. —  3.  Figuratively,  capable  of  be- 
ing constrained  or  coerced :  as,  a  squeezable  gov- 
ernment.    [Colloq.] 

You  are  too  versatile  and  too  squeezaUe;  .  .  .  you  take 
impressions  too  readily. 

Savage,  Keuben  Medlioott,  i.  9.    (Davies.) 
The  peace-of-mind-at-any-price  disposition  of  that  [Glad- 
stone] Cabinet  had  rendered  it  squeezable  to  any  extent. 
Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  230. 

squeeze  (skwez),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  squeezed, 
ppr.  squeezing.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  squize, 
squise,  E.  dial,  also  squizzen  (also  perversely 
N.   y^^  intensive  s-,   <   ME. 


scLueeze 
squeeze,  <  AS.  cwesan,  cwysan,  cwisan  (in  camp. 
to-cwysan,  to-cwesan),  crusli;  cf.  Sw.  qvasa, 
squeeze,  bruise;  D.  kwetsen  =  MHGr.  quetzen, 
G.  quetschen,  Gr.  dial,  quetzen,  oruah,  squash, 
bruise ;  MLG.  quattern,  quettern,  squash,  bruise : 
Goth,  kwis^an,  destroy;  Lith.  gaiszU,  destroy.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  press  forcibly;  subject  to  strong 
pressure;  exert  pressure  upon:  as,  to  sgwee^e  a 
sponge ;  hence,  to  bruise  or  crush  by  the  appll- 
cationof  pressure:  as,  to  squeeze  one's  fingers 
in  a -vise;  apply  force  or  pressure  to  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  something:  as,  to  squeeze 
a  lemon. 

O  Phylax,  spare 
My  sjueezed  Soul,  least  from  herself  she  start. 
Loose,  loose  the  Buckle !  if  the  time  be  come 
That  I  must  die,  at  least  afford  me  room. 

J.  Beaummt,  Psyche,  lii.  206. 

The  people  submit  quietly  when  their  governor  tgueezes 

their  purses.    Pococke,  Description  of  the  Eas^  II.  i.  151. 

The  ingredients  for  punch  were  all  in  readiness;  but 

no  one  would  squeeze  the  oranges  till  he  came. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  i.  13. 

2.  To  press  in  sympathy  or  affection,  or  as  a 
silent  indication  of  interest  or  emotion :  as,  to 
squeeze  one's  hand. 

He  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  made  love  by  aguee^mg 
the  hand.  Steele,  Spectator,  Sfo.  109. 

With  my  left  hand  I  took  her  right  —  did  she  squeeze 
it?   I  think  she  did. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  Dorothea. 

3.  To  produce  or  procure  by  the  application  of 
pressure;  express;  extract:  usually  with  out: 
as,  to  squeeze  consent  from  an  official. 

Qveise  out  the  jus.  Eeliq.  AnHq.,  I.  802. 

When  day  appeared,  ...  I  began  agalne  to  squise  out 
the  matter  [from  a  wound],  &  to  annoint  it  with  a  litle 
salue  which  I  had. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  146. 

He  [Canute]  smeet'd  out  of  the  English,  though  now 
his  subjects,  not  nis  Enemies,  72,  some  say  82,  thousand 
pound.  Uatmi,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

They  can  squeeze  Bourdeaux  out  of  a  sloe,  and  draw 
Champagne  from  an  apple.         Addium,  Tatler,  No.  131. 

4.  To  thrust  forcibly;  force:  with  i»to,  or  other 
similar  adjunct:  as,  to  squeeze  a  gown  into  a 
box. 

He  [Webster]  has  not  the  condensing  power  of  Shake- 
speare, who  squeezed  meaning  into  a  phrase  with  an  hy- 
draulic press.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  318.' 

Schneider  had  provided  himself  at  the  Greenland  ports 

with  the  entire  costume  of  the  Eskimo  belle,  and,  being  a 

small  man,  was  able  to  squeeze  himself  into  the  garments. 

A.  W.  Oreely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  176. 

5.  To  harass  or  oppress  by  exactions  or  the 
like. 

The  little  officers  oppress  the  people ;  the  great  otHcers 
squeeze  them.        Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 171. 

The  whole  convict  system  is  a  money-making  affair ; . . . 
they  all  just  naturally  squeeze  the  convict. 

The  Century,  XL.  221. 

6.  To  obtain  a  facsimile  impression  of  on  paper, 
by  means  of  water  and  rubbing  or  beating.   See 

e,  n.,  3. 
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3.  A  east  or  an  impression,  as  of  an  inscrip- 
tion or  a  coin,  produced  by  forcing  some  plastic 
material  into  the  hollows  or  depressions  of  the 
siirf ace ;  especially,  such  a  facsimile  or  impres- 
sion made  by  applying  sheets  of  wet  unsized 
paper  to  the  object  to  be  copied,  and  thorough- 
ly passing  over  the  sheets  with  Ught  blows  of 
a  stiff  brush,  so  as  to  force  the  paper  into  every 
inequality.  The  paper,  upon  drying,  hardens,  yielding 
a  perfect  and  durable  negative,  or  reversed  copy,  of  the 
original.  This  method  is  employed  by  axchseologists  for 
securing  faithful  transcripts  of  ancient  inscriptions. 

It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  copies  and  squeezes  of  the 
Nabathean  inscriptions.       Contemporary  Bev.,  LIV.  302. 

Armed,  therefore,  with  a  stock  of  photographic  plates, 
and  with  the  far  more  essential  stock  of  paper  for  making 
moulds  or  squeezes  from  tlie  stone,  I  began  work  on  the 
temples  of  Thebes.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  297. 

saueezer  (skwe'z6r),  ».  [<.  squeeze  + -er^."]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  squeezes.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  iron-working,  a  machine  employed  in  getting  the 
puddled  ball  into  shape,  or  shingling  i^  without  hammer- 
ing. (See  puddling.)  Squeezers  are  of  two  kinds,  recipro- 
cating and  rotary.  The  essential  feature  of  the  recipro- 
cating form  is  that  a  movable  arm  or  lever  works  against 
a  corresponding  fixed  jaw,  the  former  representing  the 


But  the  overhang  of  the  rock  makes  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  squeeze  satisfactorily.    Athenxum,  No.  3284,  p.  455. 

Squeezed-ln  vessel,  a  vessel  of  pottery  or  glass  whose 
form  indicates  that  it  has  been  pressed  in  on  opposite 
sides,  as  it  nipped  by  the  fingers.  It  is  a  common  form 
in  Roman  glass  bottles ;  and  many  Japanese  fiasks  of  stone- 
ware also  have  this  shape. 

II.  intrans.  X.  To  press;  press,  push,  or 
force  one's  way  through  or  into  some  tight, 
narrow,  or  crowded  place ;  pass  by  pressing  or 
pushing. 

Many  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in ;  but,  when  he 
has  crammed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to  squeeze  hard  before  he 
can  get  off.  iSftr  R.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  pass  (through  a  body)  under  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold  filled  with  water,  and  sodered 
up,  has,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with  great  force,  let  the 
water  squeeze  through  it  and  stand  all  over  its  outside  in 
multitudes  of  small  drops  like  dew,  without  bursting  or 
cracking  the  body  of  the  gold. 

Newton,  Opticks,  ii.  3,  prop.  8. 

squeeze  (skwez),  n.  [<  squeeze,  u.]  1.  Pres- 
sure, or  an  application  of  pressure ;  a  hug  or 
embrace ; .  a  friendly,  sympathetic,  or  loving 
grasp :  as,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand. 

Had  a  very  affectionate  squeeze  by  the  hand,  and  a  fine 
compliment  in  a  comer.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  239. 

The  Squire  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  safe  arrivsd  at  Headlong  Hall.  The 
doctor  returned  the  squeeze,  and  assured  him  that  the 
congratulation  was  by  no  means  misapplied. 

Peacock,  Headlong  Hall,  ill. 
2.  Crush;  crowding. 

The  pair  of  MacWhii'ters  journeyed  from  Tours,  ,  .  . 
and,  after  four-and-twenty  hours  of  squeeze  in  the  dili- 
gence, presented  themselves  at  nightfall  at  Madame 
Smolensk's.  Thaekeray,  Philip,  xxvL 


Rotary  Squeezer. 

a,  ridged  eccentric  casing ;  A,  ridged  roller.  The  ball  of  metal  enters 

at  c,  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  and  emerges  at  c', 

hammer,  the  latter  the  anvil,  of  the  old  method  of  shin- 
gling with  the  hammer.  In  the  rotary  squeezer  the  pud- 
dled ball  is  brought  into  shape  by  being  passed  between  a 
cast-iron  cylinder  and  a  cylindrical  casing,  the  former 
being  placed  eccentrically  within  the  latter  so  that  the 
distance  between  their  surtaces  gradually  diminishes  in 
the  direction  of  the  rotation.  The  ball,  being  introduced 
at  the  widest  part  of  the  opening,  is  carried  forward  and 
finally  delivered  at  the  narrower  end,  reduced  in  size  and 
ready  for  rolling,  (b)  In  sheeUmetal  working,  a  crimping- 
machine  for  forcing  the  tops  and  covers  of  tin  cans  over 
the  cylinders  which  form  the  sides  of  the  cans,  (c)  A 
lemon-squeezer. 

2.  pi.  Aldnd  of  playing-cardsin  which  the  face- 
value  of  each  card  is  shown  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer,  and  can  readily  be  seen  by  squeez- 
ing the  cards  slightly  apart,  without  displaying 
the  hand — Allteator  squeezer.  Same  as  crocodile 
squeezer.— Crocodfle  squeezer,  a  peculiarform  of  squeez- 
er, having  a  long  projecting  upper  jaw  armed  with  teeth. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
squeezil^  (skwe'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  squeeze, 
«.]  1.  The  act  of  pressing;  compression. —  2. 
That  which  is  forced  out  by  or  as  by  pressure ; 
hence,  oppressive  exaction. 
The  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  607. 

squeezing-box  (skwe'zing-boks),  n.  In  ceram., 
a  cylinder  of  metal,  through  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  which  plastic  clay  is  forced  in  a 
continuous  ribbon  of  any  desired  section,  to 
form  lugs,  handles,  etc. 
squeezyt,  a.  See  squeasy. 
squelcn  (skwelch),  n.  ^Pormerly  also  squelsh; 
prob.  a  var.,  with  intensive  prefix  «-,  of  E.  dial. 
quelch,  a  blow,  bang.]  A  crushing  blow;  a 
heavy  fall.     [Colloq.] 

But  Ralpho,  who  had  now  begun 

T'  adventure  resurrection 

From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  933. 
squelch  (skwelch), «.    [See  sgweZcA,  m.]   1.  trans. 

1.  To  crush  downj  stamp  on  as  if  squeezing 
out  something  liquid;  put  an  end  to.   [Colloq.] 

'Sfoot,  this  Fat  Bishop  hath  so  overlaid  me, 
So  squelch'd  and  squeezed  me. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  v.  3. 

Here,  all  about  the  fields,  is  the  wild  carrot.    You  cut 

off  its  head,  just  before  it  seeds,  and  you  think  you  have 

squelched  it;  but  this  is  just  what  Nature  .  .  .  wanted 

you  to  do.  J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XIX.  688. 

2.  To  disconcert;  discomfit;  put  down.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Luke  glanced  shamefaced  at  the  nosegay  in  his  button- 
hole, and  was  squelched. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  120. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  crushed.     [Colloq.] 
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squeleti  «•    -A.  Middle  English  form  of  squeal, 

squelerf,  squeleryt,  n.  Sliddle  English  forms- 
of  sculler'^,  scullery. 

squench  (skwenoh),  V.  t.  [A  var.,  with  inten-  _ 
sive  prefix  s-,  of  quench.J  To  quench.  Seau, ' 
and  Fl.     [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

squerelf,  squerrelf,  squerrilt,  n.  Obsolete 
forms  of  squirrel. 

squeteague  (skwe-teg'),  n. '  [Also  squetee,  squi- 
tee,  squii;  of  Amer.  Ind.  origin.]  A  salt-water 
scisenoid  fish,  Cynosmon  regalis  (formerly  Oto- 
lithus  regalis),  also  called  weakfish,  sea-salmon, 
and  sea-trout  in  common  with  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  genus,  it  is  silvery,  darker  above, 
with  many  irregular,  small,  dark  blotches  tending  to  form 
oblique  undulating  bars.  It  is  common  from  Cape  Cod 
southward,  and  is  a  valued  food-fish.  A  more  distinctly 
marked  fish  of  this  kind  is  C.  nmculalut,  the  spotted 
squeteague,  weakfish,  or  sea-trout^  of  more  southerly  dis- 
tribution.   See  Cynosmon. 

squib  (skwib), «). ;  pret.  and  pp.  squiVbed,  ppr. 
squibbmg.  [A  var.  of  *squip,  <  ME.  squippen, 
a  var.  of  swip  (ME.  swippen),  move  swiftly, 
sweep,  dash:  see  swi"^,  swipe."]  I,  intrans.  1. 
To  move  swiftly  and  irregularly. 

A  battered  unmarried  beau,  who  squibs  about  from  place 
to  place.  Goldmnith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  IxxxviiL 

2.  [<  squib,  n.,  3.]  To  make  a  slight^  sharp  re- 
port, like  that  of  an  exploding  squib. — 3.  [< 
squib,  n.,  4.]  To  resort  to  the  use  of  squibs,  or 
petty  lampoons. 

ir.  trans.  1.  To  throw  (in  or  out)  suddenly  ;^ 
explode. 

Thou  wouldst  neuer  simib  out  any  new  Salt-petre 
lestes  against  honest  Tucca. 
Bekker,  Humorous  Poet  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  I.  236).. 
He  [Mr.  Brian  Twyne]  squids  in  this  parenthesis. 

FuUer,  Hist.  Cambridge  University,  i.  §  52. 

2.  [<  squib,  n.,  4.]  To  attack  in  squibs ;  lam- 
poon. 

squib  (skwib),  n.  [<  squAb,  «.]  1 .  A  ball  or  tube 
filled  with  gunpowder,  sent  or  fired  swiftly 
through  the  air  or  along  the  ground,  exploding 
somewhat  like  a  rocket. 

Like  a  Squib  it  falls. 
Or  flre-wingd  shaft,  or  sulph'ry  Powder  Balls. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2.. 
Nor  nimble  squiA  is  seen  to  make  af  card 
The  gentlewomen. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Prol. 
So  squibs  and  crackers  fly  into  the  air. 
Then,  only  breaking  with  a  noise,  they  vanish 
In  stench  and  smoke.        Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  reed,  rush,  quill,  or  roll  of  paper  filled 
with  a  priming  of  gunpowder;  a  tube  of  some 
kind  used  to  set  off  a  charge  of  gtmpowder,  as 
at  the  bottom  of  a  drill-hole.  Also  called  mote, 
train,  and  match. — 3.  A  fire-cracker,  espe- 
cially one  broken  in  the  middle  so  that  whea 
it  is  fired  the  charge  explodes  without  a  loud 
report. — 4.  A  petty  lampoon;  a  short  satirical 
writing  or  sketch  holding  up  a  person  or  thing 
to  ridicule. 

Allowing  that  .  .  .  [the  play]  succeeds,  there  are  a 
hundred  squibs  flying  all  abroad  to  prove  that  it  should  not 
have  succeeded.  Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  x. 

5t.  One  who  writes  lampoons  or  squibs ;  a  petty 
satirist;  a  paltry,  trifling  fellow. 

The  squibs  are  those  who,  in  the  common  phrase  of  the 

word,  are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  88. 

6.  A  kind  of  cheap  taffy,  made  of  treacle. 

And  there  we  had  a  shop,  too,  for  lollipops  and  sqaibs. 

Hood,  Lines  by  a  Schoolboy. 

squibbish  (skwib'ish),  a.  [<  squib  +  -isfel.] 
Flashy;  light.  T.  Mace,  Music's  Monument. 
(Davies.) 

squid  (skwid),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  1.  A 
kind  of  cuttlefish  or  calamary;  a  dibranchiate 
cephalopod  with  ten  arms,  especially  of  the 
family  LoUginidse  or  TeutMMdie.  The  name  is 
most  frequently  given  to  the  small,  slender  calamaries, 
a  few  inches  long  and  with  a  caudal  fin,  which  are  much 
used  as  bait,  but  is  extended  (with  or  without  a  qualifying 
term)  to  many  other  species  of  different  genera  and  fami- 
lies, some  of  which,  as  the  giant  squids,  are  the  largest 
of  cephalopods.  See  cuts  under  Architeuthis,  calamary, 
De»moteutki8,  Loliginidse,  Septdla,  and  Spinda.  and  com- 
pare those  under  Dibranchiata,  cuttlefish,  and  Sepia.. 
2.  An  artificial  bait  or  lure  of  metal,  ivory, 
etc.,  used  in  angling  or  trolling  for  fish,  often 
simply  a  fish-hook  on  the  shank  of  which  a  mass 
of  lead  is  melted  in  cylindrical  or  tapering  form 

to  imitate  a  squid  (def.  1) False  squids,  the  LdU 

S'OiMito.— Flying  squids,  the  Ommaslrephtdsc—fiixiA 
squids,  the  very  large  cephalopods  of  the  genus  ArchU 
teuthw,  as  A.  harveyi  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, among  those  called  devUfish.  See  out  under  Arehi- 
1euthis.—hoae-axmea.  squids,  the  Chirotevihididm.— 
Long-nnned  squids,  species  of  Loliginidse.  See  cut  un- 
der Loliginidse — Short-flnned  squids,  species  of  Om- 
maMrephes,  as  0.  illecebrosus.  common  in  New  England 
seas  and  northward,  and  a  principal  source  of  bait. 


squid 

squid  (skwid),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  squidd-ed,  ppr. 
squidding.  [<  sgmd,  ».]  To  fish  with  a  squid 
or  spoon-bait. 

squidding (skwid'ing), w.  [Verbal n.of sguid,v.'\ 
The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  fishing  with  a  squid. 

squid-fork  (skwid'fdrk),  ».  An  instrument 
used  by  fishermen  in  baiting  with  a  squid. 

squid-hound  (skwid'hound),  n.  The  striped- 
bass,  Roccus  Imeatus.    See  cut  under  iass. 

squid-jig  (skwid'jig),  n.    A  squid-jigger. 

squid-jigger  (skwid'jig*6r),  n.  A  device  for 
catehmg  squids,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
hooks  soldered  together  by  the  shanks  so  that 
the  points  radiate  in  all  directions.  It  is  dragged 
or  jerked  through  the  water. 

Sftuid-jigging  (skwid'jig'ing),  n.  The  act  of 
jigging  for  squids;  the  use  of  a  squid-jigger; 
squidding. 

squid-thrower  (skwid'thr6"6r),  n.  A  device, 
on  the  principle  of  the  catapult,  used  in  trolUng 
to  cast  a  fishing-line  seaward.    E.  H.  Knight. 

squier'^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  squire^. 

squier'^i  »■    An  obsolete  form  oisquare^. 

squieriet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sguwy. 

squiggle  (skwig'l),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  sqmg- 
gled,  ppr.  squigglmg.  [Appar.  a  var.,  with  in- 
tensive prefix  S-,  of  *qmggle,  E.  dial,  queegle, 
a  yar.  of  wiggle:  see  wiggk.^  1.  To  shake  a 
fluid  about  in  the  mouth  with  the  Ups  closed. 
[Prov.  Bug.] — 2.  To  move  about  like  an  eel; 
squirm;  wriggle.  ,  [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

squilert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sculler^. 

squilgee  (skwil'je),  n.  [Also  sqmllagee,  squill- 
gee,  also  squeegee,  squegee  (see  squeegee) ;  origin 
obscure ;  perhaps  connected  with  swill,  swile, 
wash,  rinse;  but  the  term,  is  not  explained.] 
1.  Naut:  (a)  An  implement  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  wooden  hoe,  with  an  edge  of  india-rub- 
ber or  thick  leather,  used  to  scrape  the  water 
from  wet  decks.  (6)  A  small  swab,  (e)  A 
becket  and  toggle  used  to  confine  a  studding- 
sail  while  setting  it. — 2.  One  of  several  imple- 
ments constructed  like  the  nautical  implement 
above  defined  (1  (a)),  used  for  washing  glass, 
in  photographic  work,  etc.     See  squeegee,  2. 

squilgee  (skwil'je),  v.  t.  [<  squilgee,  m.]  Naut, 
to  scrape  (the  wet  decks  of  a  ship)  with  a 
squilgee. 

The  washing,  swabbing,  sqwClgedng,  etc. ,  lasts,  or  is  made 
to  last,  until  eight  o'clock,  when  breakfast  is  ordered,  tore 
and  aft.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  100. 

squilgee-toggle  (skwil'je-tog"l),  n.  A  toggle 
with  a  small  line  fastened  to  it,  used  to  secure 
a  strap  round  a  studdingsail  while  being  set, 
so  that  by  palling  out  the  squilgee  when  the 
sail  is  hoisted  far  enough  the  sail  is  released. 
squilU  (skwil),  n.  [<  ME.  squille,  squylle,  sqwylle, 
sguyle,  <  OP.  squille,  scille,  F.  squille,  seille  = 
B^.  esquila  =  Pg.  scilla  =  It.  squiUa,  <  L.  squU- 
la,  scilla,  squill,  =  Gr.  aniXXa,  squill,  perhaps 
for  *adShi  (as  equiv.  axi-voQiai  *axiSvoc),  and  so 
called  from  its  splitting  easily  into  scales,  <  ox't- 
feiv,  spUt:  see  schism.']  1.  The  medicinal  bulb 
of  Urginea  SciUa,  or  the 
plant  itself;  the  of&cinal 
squiU.  See  Urginea. — 2. 
Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Seilla  (which  see).  S.  nutam 
is  commonly  called  WuebeU,  or 
wUd  hyaeMh.  The  spring  squill, 
5,  verna,  and  the  autumn  squill, 
5.  avtumimtis,  are  small  Euro- 
pean wild  Howers  of  no  great 
merit  in  cultivation.  The  star- 
flowered  squill,  5.  amatna,  is  a 
distinct  early  species,  the  flowers 
indigo-blue  with  largeyellowish- 
green  ovary,  less  attractive  than 
the  species  following.  The  early 
squill,  S.  bifolia,  produces  rich 

masses  of  darls-blue  flowers  very  early  in  the  spring.  The 
Spanish  squill,  S.  Hispanica  (5.  emnpamilata),  is  a  fine  spe- 
cies of  early  summer,  with  a  strong  pyramidal  raceme  of 
large  pendent  usually  light-blue  flowers :  also  called  Span- 
ishbluebeU.  The  Italian  squill,  iS'.  ifoZica,  has  pale-blue  flow- 
ers with  intensely  blue  stamens.  The  pyramidal  or  Peru- 
vian squill,  S.  Peruviana,  not  from  Peru,  but  from  the 
Mediterranean  region,  has  pale-blue  flowers  with  white 
stamens,  the  flowers  very  numerous  in  a  regular  pyramid. 
The  Siberian  squill,  5.  SUnriea  (S.  amceraUa),  not  from  Si- 
beria, but  from  southemKussia,  is  a  very  choice  small  early- 
flowering  species,  the  blossom  of  a  peculiar  porcelain-blue. 
These'are  all  hardy  except  the  pyramidal  squill.— Chinese 
Bquill,  a  species  of  SeUla,  S.  Chineims,  once  classed  as 
famonfia.— Compound  syrup  of  squill.  See  syrup. 
— Oxymel  of  squill.  See  oa^/mel—Vaj^icisdic  squill, 
a  variety  of  the  ofScinal  squiU  said  to  be  milder  m  its 
action. — Roman  squill,  the  Koman  hyacinth,  Eyadnthus 
Somanui,  once  classed  as  S(^la,  also  as  BeUevalia. — Wild 
squill,  the  American  wild  hyacinth,  or  eastern  caraass, 
CamasHa  (Scilla)  Fraseri. 
squill''^  (skwil),  n.  [<  L.  squilla,  scilla,  a  small 
ash  of  the  lobster  kind,  a  prawn,  shrimp,  so 
called  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
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bulb  or  plant  of  the  same  name :  see  squiVX.'] 
1.  A  stomatopodous  crustacean  of  the  genus 
Squilla  or  iaxoily  Squillidx ;  a  mantis-shrimp  or 
squill-fish.  See  cuts  under  mantis-shrimp  and 
SquillidsB. —  2t.  An  insect  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  preceding;  a  mantis.  .Also 
called  squill-insect. 

Squilla  (skwil'a),  n.  [NL.  (Pabricius),  <  L. 
squilla,  scilla,  a  prawn:  see  squilP.]  1.  The 
representative  genus  of  SquilUdai,  containing 
such  crustaceans  as  S.  mamtis,  the  common 
mantis-shrimp  or  locust-shrimp.  The  southern 
squill  of  the  United  States  is  Coronis  glabrius- 
cula.  See  cuts  under  mantis-shrimp  and  Squil- 
lidsB. — 2.  [I.  c]  Same  as  squill^,  1. — St.  [I.  c] 
Same  as  squill^,  2. 

The  Squilla,  an  insect,  differs  but  little  from  the  flsh 
Squilla.  Mirnfet,  Theater  of  Insects,  II.  xxxvii. 

squillagee  (skwil'a-je),  n.    Same  as  squilgee. 
squillante  (skwil-Ito'te),  a.    [It.,  ppr.  of  squil- 

tere,  clang,  ring.]    InjmMic,  ringing;  bell-like 

in  tone. 
squill-fish  (skwil'fisH),  n.     A  squill,  or  some 

similar  crustacean. 
squillian  (skwil'i-an),  a.     [=  P.  squillien;  as 

L.  squilla,  squill  (see  sqmlP),  +  -ian.']    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  squill ;  belonging  or  relating  to 

the  Squillidse. 
Squillidse  (skwil'i-de),  n.pl.     [NL.,  <  Squilla 

+  -idx.2    A  f amUy  of  stomatopod  crustaceans, 


squint 


Squill  iUrgittea  Scilla), 


Locust-shrimp  l^Squilla  scairicauja),  in  longitudinal  vertical 

section. 
I-XX,the  somites;  I'-XX',  their  appendages,  of  most  of  which 
the  bases  only  are  seen.    ..4/,  alimentary  canal;  C,  heart;  ..4»,  anus; 
T,  telson ;  6r,  branchiae ;  /,  penis. 

typified  by  the  genus  Squilla,  to  which  the  Sto- 
matopoda  are  sometimes  restricted ;  the  man- 
tis-shrimps or  gastrurans.  The  pseudogenus,4i»ma 
and  at  least  two  other  spurious  genera  were  named  from 
larval  forma  of  this  family.  Other  good  genera  than 
the  type  are  Coronis  and  Gonodactylus.  Also  called  SquH- 
loidea. 

squill-insectt  (skwil'ln'sekt),  n.  Same  as 
squill^,  2.    N.  Grew. 

squillitic  (skwi-lit'ik),  a.  [<  L.  sqmlliticus,  seil- 
liticus,  <  (jr.  bki7Ui.tik6c,  pertaining  to  the  squill : 
see  squill^.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from 
squills. 

A  decoction  of  this  kind  of  worms  sodden  in  squUliUcke 
Tinegre.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxx.  8. 

squimble-squamblet,  adv.  Same  as  skimble- 
scamble.     Cotgrave. 

squint  (skwin),  V.  i.  and  *.  [Also  squean,  skeen, 
sken,  also  squinny,  formerly  squiny;  cf .  squint:'] 
To  squint. 

As  doctors  in  their  deepest  doubts 

Stroke  up  their  foreheads  hie ; 
Or  men  amazde  their  sorrow  flouts 
By  smieaning  with  the  eye. 
Armin's  Ittman  Taylor  and  his  Boy  (1609).    (JVarcg.) 

Squinancef   (skwin'ans),    n.     Same  as  squin- 

ancy,  1. 

squinancy-f  (skwin'an-si),  n.  [Also  contr.  squin- 
.  cy,  squinsy;  <  ME."sg«i»iacie,  sqwinade,  <  OP. 

esqwinancie,  squinaneie,  quinsy :  see  quinsy.]    1 . 
.Quinsy. 

Diseases  that  be  verle  perillous :  ...  to  wit,  the  Pleu- 

resie,  Sfuinande,  inflammation,  sharpe  Feuer,  or  Apo- 

plexie.      Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  286. 

2.  The  quinsywort. 

squinancy-berryt  (skwin'an-si-ber'i),  a.  Same 
as  quimsy-berry. 

squinancy-wortt  (skwin'an-si-wfert),  ■«.  Same 
as  quinsywort. 

squincet,  »■     [Early  mod.  B.  squynee;  var.  of 
squimoy,  etc.]     Same  as  squinancy. 
Diseases  and  sickenesses,  as  squynces. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  22. 

squinchl  (skwinch),  n.  [A  var.  of  sconce'!^.] 
In  arch.,  a  small  arch,  or  a  series  of  arches, 
corbeled  out,  thrown  across  an  angle,  as  in  a 
square  tower  to  support  the  side  of  a  superim- 
posed octagon.  In  Western  architecture  it  is  frequent 
as  performing  the  function  of  the  Eastern  pendentive. 
The  application  of  the  term  may  be  due  to  the  resem- 
blance of  this  structure  to  a  corner  cupboard,  which  was 
also  called  squinoh  or  sconce.    See  cut  in  next  column. 

squinch^  (skwinch),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
quimce. 


Squinch. 

squincyf ,  n.  [A  contraction  of  squimmcy :  see 
squinancy,  qvinsy.]    Quinsy. 

Shall  not  we  be  suspected  for  the  murder, 
And  choke  with  a  hempen  smiincy? 

Randolph,  Jealous  Lovers,  iii.  14. 

squin-eyet,  »•    A  squinting  eye. 

squink  (skwingk),  v.  i.     [A  dial,  form  of  wink.' 

see  squint  and  wink.]    To  wink.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
squinny  (skwin'i),  v.  i.    [Formerly  also  squiny  : 

seesquin.]  To  squint.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost  thou  squiny 
at  me?  jSfta*.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  UO. 

squint  (skwint),  a.  and  n.  [Not  found  in  ME., 
except  as  in  asquint,  askew;  appar.  an  exten- 
sion of  the  obs.  or  dial,  squin,  squean,  sken, 
prob.  connected  with  D.  schuinen,  slant,  slope, 
sehuin,  slant,  sloping ;  perhaps  associated  with 
E.  dial,  squink,  wink,  partly  a  var.  of  wink^ 
partly  <  Sw.  svinka,  shrink,  flinch,  nasali  zed  form 
of  svika,  balk,  flinch,  fail ;  cf .  Dan.  svigte,  bend, 
fail,  forsake;  AS.  swtcan,  escape,  avoid.  The 
history  of  the  word  is  meager,  and  the  forms- 
appar.  related  are  more  or  less  involved.]  I. 
a.  1.  Looking  different  ways;  characterized 
by  non-coincidence  of  the  optic  axes ;  affected 
with  strabismus :  said  of  eyes. 

Some  things  that  are  not  heard 
He  mutters  to  himselfe,  and  his  squint  eye 
Casts  towards  the  Moone,  as  should  his  wits  there  lye. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VL  190). 

2.  That  looks  or  is  directed  obliquely;  look- 
ing askance ;  indirect ;  oblique ;  sinister. 

The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom. 
Without  the  squint  eye  of  the  law  upon  me. 
Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues  that  envy ! 

Fletcher,  Eule  a  Wife,  iii.  1, 
I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 

Milt&n,  ComuB,  1,  413. 
Squint  quoin,  in  arch.,  an  external  oblique  angle. 

II.  n.  1 .  An  affection  of  the  eyes,  consisting 
in  non-coincidence  of  the  optic  axes;  a  squint 
eye ;  strabismus  (which  see). 

He 's  blue  eyes,  and  not  to  be  called  a  squint,  though  a  lit- 
tle cast  he 's  certainly  got.  Hood^  The  Lost  Heir. 

2.  An  oblique  or  furtive  look;  a  furtive 
glance;  hence  (colloquially),  a  leaning,  an  in- 
clination: as,  he  had  a  decided  squint  toward- 
democracy. —  3.  In  arch.,  an  oblique  opening- 
through  the  walls  of  some  old  churches,  usu- 
ally having  for 
its  object  to 
enable  a  person 
in  the  transepts 
or  aislgs  to  see 
the  elevation  of 
the  host  at  the 
high  altar.  The 
usual  situation  for 
a  squint  is  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the 
chancel  arch;  but 
they  are  also  found 
in  other  positions, 
though  always  di- 
rected toward  an 
altar.  Generally 
they  are  not  above 
a  yard  high,  and  2 
feet  wide,  but  sometimes  they  form  narrow  arches  10  or 
12  feet  in  height,  as  at  Minster-Lovel,  Oxfordshire.  Th& 
name  hagioscope  is  sometimes  applied  to  them. — ^ald'S- 
squint,  the  turning  of  the  eyes  simultaneously  upward 
and  inward,  as  if  trying  to  look  at  the  middle  of  one's  own 
forehead,  as  a  means  of  producing  a  hypnotic  state. 
squint  (skwint),  v.     [<  squint,  n.]    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  look  askew,  or  with  the  eyes  differently 
directed ;  look  askance. 

He  gets  a  crick  in  his  neck  oft-times  with  squinting  up- 
at  windowes  and  Belconies. 

Bronw,  SparagUB  Garden,  iii  4. 
Some  can  squint  when  they  will.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  strabismus. —  3.  To  run 
or  be  directed  obliquely;  have  an  indirect  refer- 
ence or  bearing. 

Not  a  period  of  this  epistle  but  squints  towards  another 
over  against  it.  Popi. 


Squints,  Minster-Lovel  Church,  Oxford- 
shire, England. 
A  A,  squints ; 


squint 

Not  meaning  .  .  . 

His  pleasure  or  his  good  alone, 

But  squinting  parUy  at  my  own. 

Cowper,  To  Key.  W.  Bull,  June  22, 1782. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  render  squint  or  oblique; 
affect  with  strabismus. 

let  him  but  use 
An  unsway'd  eye,  not  minted  with  affections. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  226). 
He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  malces 
the  hare-lip.  Skak.,  Lear,  ill.  4. 122. 

2.  To  turn,  cast,  or  direct  obliquely. 

Perkin  .  .  .  raised  his  Siege,  and  marched  to  Taunton ; 
beginning  already  to  tguint  one  eye  upon  the  crowne  and 
another  upon  the  sanctuary. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  183. 
squinter  (skwin'tfir),  TO.    l<  squint  + -er^.'i   One 
who  squints;  a  cross-  or  squint-eyed  person. 

I  pass  over  certain  difficulties  about  double  images, 
drawn  from  the  perceptions  of  a  lew  squinters. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  623,  note. 
saumt-eyed  (skwint'id),  a.  l .  Having  eyes  that 
squint ;  having  eyes  with  non-coincident  axes. 
N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  103. 
—  2.  Oblique;  indirect;  sinister;  malignant. 
This  is  such  a  false  and  squinteyed  praise. 
Which,  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  his  glories. 
Looks  down  upon  my  fears. 

Sir  J.  DenJiam,  The  Sojihy.   (Latham.) 

3.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side-glances:  as, 
squint-eyed  jealousy  or  envy. 

The  hypocrite  .  .  .  looks  sgmnt-eyed,  aiming  at  two 
things  at  once :  the  satisfying  his  own  lusts,  and  that  the 
world  may  not  be  aware  of  it. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  494. 

squintifegot  (skwin-ti-fe'go),  a.     [<  squint  + 
-if ego,  an  arbitrary  termination.]     Squinting. 

The  timbrel,  and- the  squiintifego  maid 
Of  Isis,  awe  thee. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Fersius's  Satires,  v.  271. 
squinting  (skwin'ting), ».    [Verbaln.  otsquint, 
v.'\    The  act  or  habit  of  looking  asquint;  stra- 
bismus. 

squintingly  (skwin'ting-li),  adv.    With  squint 
look;  by  side-glances. 
squint-nundea  (skwint'min"ded),  a.     Deeeit- 
fal;  crooked-minded.     Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabe- 
lais, ii.  34.     [Rare.] 
squinyt,  »•  »•    See  squinny. 
squir  (skwer),  v.  t.  and  ».■    [Also  squirr;  a  var. 
of  *g%m  for  whirr:  see  whirr.']    To  throw  with 
a  jerk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  saw  him  squir  away  his  watch  a  considerable  way  into 

the  Thames.  Budgell,  Spectator,  No.  77. 

Boys  squir  pieces  of  tile  or  flat  stones  across  ponds  or 

brooks  to  make  what  are  denominated  ducks  and  drakes. 

HalliweU. 
iSquiralty  (skwir'al-ti),  n.    [<  sqvdre^  +  -alty, 
after  the  analogy  of  U)yalty.]    Same  as  squire- 
archy.     Sterne,    Tristram   Shandy,    I.    xviii. 
[Rare.] 
.squirarcliy,  n.    See  squirearchy. 
squirei  (skwir),  n.     [Also  dial,  square;  early 
mod.  E.  also  squier;  <  l^E.  sqvier,  squyer,  sqwier, 
scwier,  swyere,  by  apheresis  from  esquire:  see 
esquire'^.']     1.  An  esquire;  an  attendant  on  a 
knight. 

Than  tolde  Grisandolus  how  he  dide  laugh  before  the 

abbey  and  in  the  chapell,  for  the  s^yer  that  hadde  smyten 

bis  maister,  and  the  dyuerse  wordes  that  he  hadde  spoken. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ili.  428. 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  ^8^ire«, 

And  gentlemen  of  blood.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  8.  94. 

3.  A  gentleman  who  attends  upon  a  lady ;  an 

escort ;  a  beau ;  a  gallant. 

And  eke  himselfe  had  craftily  devisd 

To  be  her  Squire,  and  do  her  service  well  aguisd. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  II.  i.  21. 

3.  A  person  not  noble  nor  a  knight,  but  who  has 
received  a  grant  of  arms. — 4.  In  England,  a 
landed  proprietor  who  is  also  justice  of  the 
peace :  a  term  nearly  equivalent  to  lord  of  the 
manor,  as  meaning  the  holder  of  most  of  the 
land  in  any  neighborhood. —  5.  In  the  United 
States,  in  country  districts  and  towns,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  local  judge,  or  other  local  dig- 
nitary: chiefly  used  as  a  title Broom-squlie. 

See  the  quotation. 

"  BroomrSquires?"  "  So  we  call  in  Berkshire  squatters 
on  the  moor  who  live  by  tying  heath  into  brooms." 

KiTigsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 
Squire  of  dames,  a  man  very  attentive  to  women  and 
much  in  their  company. 

Marry,  there  I'm  call'd 
The  Squire  of  Dames,  or  Servant  of  the  Sex. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  Easi^  i.  2. 
Sauire  of  the  body,  a  personal  attendant,  originally  on 
a  knight,  but  later  on  a  courtezan;  a  pimp. — SO[Uire  of 
the  padt,  a  footpad ;  a  highwayman. 

Sometimes  they  are  Squires  of  the  Pad,  and  now  and 
then  borrow  a  little  Money  upon  the  King's  High  Way,  to 
recruit  their  losses  at  the  Gaming  House. 

Tmn  Brown,  Works  (ed.  1705). 
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squire^  (skwir),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  squired,  ppr. 
squiring.  [<  ME.  "squiren,  squeren;  <  squire\ 
M.]  1.  To  attend  and  wait  upon,  as  a  squire 
his  lord. — 3.  To  attend,  as  a  gentleman  a  lady ; 
wait  upon  or  attend  upon  in  the  manner  of  a 
squire;  escort. 

For  he  squiereth  me  bothe  up  and  doun. 
Yet  hastow  caught  a  fals  suspeccioun. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,l.  305. 
To  squire  women  about  for  other  folks  is  as  ungrateful 
an  employment  as  to  tell  money  for  other  folks. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iv.  3. 

squire^t,  n.    An  old  form  of  square^. 

squireage  (skwir'aj),  n.  [<  squire^  +  -age.] 
The  untitled  landed  gentry ;  the  squires  of  a 
■country  taken  collectively.  Be  Morgan,  Bud- 
get of  Paradoxes,  p.  46.     [Rare.] 

squirearch  (skwir'ark),  ra.  l<  squirearchy.']  A 
member  of  the  squirearchy. 

Man  is  made  tor  his  fellow-creatures.  I  had  long  been 
disgusted  with  the  interference  of  those  selfish  sguire- 
archs.  Bvlwer,  Caxtons,  li.  11. 

squirearchal  (skvfir'ar-kal),  a.  [<  squirearch 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  squirearchy. 
Imp.  Diet. 

squirearchical  (skwir'ar-ki-kal),  a.  [<  squire- 
areh-y  +  4c-al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  squirearchy  or  a  squirearch.  Bulwer, 
My  Novel,  i.  10. 

squirearcny  (skwir'ar-M),  n.  [AXsosquirarchy ; 
<  squire^  +  Gae.  apx'ta,  rule  (after  analogy  of 
monarchy,  eta.).]  1.  In  England,  go'frernment 
by  the  squires,  or  "country  gentlemen" — that 
is,  the  large  landed  proprietors,  most  of  whom 
are  justices  of  the  peace,  and  who,  before  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  to  a  certain  extent  af- 
ter it,  had  great  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Hence — 2.  The  squires  themselves  col- 
lectively. 

squireen  (skwir-en'),  »•  [<  squire'^  +  dim.  -een, 
common  in  Ir.  words.]  In  Ireland,  a  small 
landed  proprietor:  usually  contemptuous. 

Squireens  are  persons  who,  with  good  long  leases  or  val- 
uable farms,  possess  incomes  of  from  three  to  eight  hun- 
dred a  year,  who  keep  a  pack  of  hounds,  take  out  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  sometimes  before  they  can  spell  (as 
her  ladyship  said),  and  almost  always  before  they  know 
anything  of  law  or  justice.    MissEdgeworth,  Absentee,  vii. 

squirehood  (skvfir'hud),  n.  [<  squire^  +  -hood.] 
The  state  of  being  a  squire ;  the  rank  or  posi- 
tion of  a  squire.  Swift,  Letter  to  the  King  at 
Arms. 

squirelt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  squirrel. 

squirelet  (skwir'let),  m.  [<  squirei  + -let.]  A 
petty  squire;  a  squireling.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  iii. 
56.     (Davies.) 

squireling  (skwir'ling),  n.  [<  squire^  +  -ling^.] 
A  petty  squire ;  a  squirelet. 

But  to-morrow,  if  we  live, 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelirtgs  near. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx.  2. 

squirely  (skwIr'H),  a.  [<  squire^  +  -ly^.]  Be- 
fitting or  characteristic  of  a  squire. 

One  very  fit  for  this  squirely  function. 

SheUon,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  4.    {Latham,.) 

How  could  that  oligarchy  [the  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States!,  with  its  squirely  tastes,  its  free  wasteful 
outdoor  life,  its  love  of  landed  property,  and  its  contempt 
for  manual  labour,  become  a  trading  community? 

The  Academy,  July  20, 1889,  p.  32. 

squireship  (skwir'ship),  n.  [<  squire^  +  -ship.] 
Same  as  squirehood.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, i.  4.     (Latham.) 

squiress  (skwir'es),  n.  [<  squire^  +  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  squire.  Bulwer,PAha,m,Yn.  (Davies.) 
[Colloq.,  Eng.] 

squirm  (skwirm),  V.  i.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  squir, 
throw  with  a  jerk,  influenced  by  association 
with  swarm  ajid  worm:  aee  squir.]  1.  To  wrig- 
gle or  writhe,  as  an  eel  or  a  worm;  hence,  to 
writhe  mentally. 
You  never  need  think  you  can  turn  over  any  old  fals&- 

'  hood  without  a  terrible  squirming  and  scattering  of  the 
horrid  little  population  that  dwells  under  it. 

0.  W.  Eolines,  Autocrat,  v. 

They  [worms  in  the  pupa  state]  only  squirm  a  little 

in  a  feeble  way  now  and  then,  and  grow  stiffer,  till  they 

can't  squirm  at  all,  and  then  they're  mummies,  and  that's 

the  end  of  it  till  the  butterflies  are  born. 

Mrs,  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  viii. 

2.  To  climb  by  wriggling;  "shin":  a,B,tosquirm 
up  a  tree. 

squirm  (skwerm),  n.  [(.squirm,  v.]  1.  A  wrig- 
gling motion,  like  that  of  a  worm  or  an  eel. — 
2.  Naut.,  a  twist  in  a  rope. 

squirr,  v.     See  squir. 

squirrel  (skwur'el  or  skwir'el),  n.  [Early  mod. 
B.  also  squirril,  squerrel,  squirel,  squiril;  <  ME. 


squirrel-fish 

squirel,  squyrelle,  scurel,  swerelle,  swyrelle,  <  OP. 
esquirel.escurel,  escuirel,  esoureul,  escureuil,  es- 
curieu,  F.  Scureuil  =  Pr.  escurol  =  Sp.  Pg.  esqui- 
lo  (cf.  It.  scojattolo,  scojatlo),  <  ML.  sduriolvs, 
sdurellus  (also,  after  Rom.,  scuriolus,  scureUiiis, 
escurellus,  corruptly  sirogrillus,  cirogrillus,  expe- 
riolus,  asperiolus,  etc.),  dim.  of  L.  sciurus,  <  6r. 
(TKcovpog,  a  squirrel,  lit.  'shadow-tailed,'  <  UKia, 
shadow,  +  ovpd,  tail.  For  the  sense,  cf .  E.  dial. 
skug,  a  squirrel,  lit.  'shade':  see  shug.]  1.  A 
rodent  quadruped  of  the  family  Seiuridae  and 
genus  Sciurus,  originally  and  specifically  Sciu^ 
rus  vulgaris  of  Europe.  Squirrels  have  pointed  ears 
and  a  long  bushy  tail ;  they  are  of  active  arboreal  habits, 
and  are  able  to  sit  up  on  their  hind  quarters  and  use  the 
fore  paws  like  hands.  5.  vulgaris,  called  in  England 
sleug,  is  a  squirrel  8  or  10  inches  long  (the  tail  being  nearly 


European  Squirrel  {Sciitrus  viil^aris'\. 

as  much  more),  with  an  elegant  reddish-brown  coat,  white 
below,  and  the  ears  tufted  or  penciled.  It  lives  in  trees, 
is  very  agile  and  graceful  in  its  movements,  feeds  on  all 
kinds  of  small  hard  fruits,  nests  in  a  hole,  hibernates  to 
some  extent  in  the  colder  latitudes,  and  brings  forth  usu- 
ally three  or  four  young.  It  is  readily  tamed,  and  makes 
an  interesting  pet.  The  North  American  squirrel  nearest 
to  this  one  is  the  chickaree,  or  red  squirrel,  S.  hudsonius. 
(See  cut  under  chickaree.)  The  common  gray  squirrel  of 
the  United  States  is  iS*.  carolinensts,  (See  cut  under  Sciu- 
rws.)  Fox-  or  cat-squirrels  are  several  large  red,  gray,  or 
black  species  of  North  America.  (See  cut  under  fox- 
squirrel.)  North  America  (including  Mexico  and  Central 
America)  is  very  rich  in  squirrels;  southern  Asia  and 
Africa  are  less  rich,  while  South  America  and  Europe  have 
each  but  a  single  species  of  Sciurus  proper.  In  the  ex- 
tension of  the  name  squirrel  to  other  genera  of  the  family, 
the  species  of  Tarmas,  Spermophilus,  and  Cynomys  are 
'distinguished  as  ground-squirrels  or  prairie-squirrds,  and 
some  of  them  are  also  called  marmot-squirrels  (see  cuts 
under  chipmunk,  Spermophilus,  mul,  and  prairie-dog); 
those  of  Sffiuropterus  and  Pteromys  are  Jlying-squirrels 
(see  cuts  under  flying-squirrel  and  Sciuropterus).  The 
scale-tailed  squirrels  of  Africa  belong  to  a  different  family, 
AnomaluridSB.  (See  cut  under  Anomaluridx.)  Certain 
Australian  marsupials,  as  phalangers  or  petaurists,  which 
resemble  squirrels,  are  improperly  so  called.  (See  cut 
under  Acrobates.)  Some  Sduridse  have  other  vernacular 
names,  as  skug,  assapa/n,  taguan,  jelerang,  hackee,  chick- 
aree, gopher,  sisel,  guMk,  prairie-dog,  wishtonwish,  etc.; 
but  squirrel,  without  a  qualifying  term,  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  genus  Sciurus,  all  the  many  members  of  which 
resemble  one  another  too  closely  to  be  mistaken.  See  the 
technical  names,  and  cut  under  Xerus. 
2.  In  cottonrmanuf.,  one  of  the  small  card-cov- 
ered rollers  used  with  the  large  roller  of  a 
earding-machine.  Also  called  urchin Bark- 
ing sqturrel,  the  prairie-dog :  an  early  name  of  this  ani- 
mal as  brought  to  notice  by  Lewis  ana  Clarke  in  1814.— 
Burrowing  squirrel,  Lewis  and  Clarke's  name  (1814)  of 
a  prairie-dog,  or  some  related  prairie-squirrel. — Gbip- 
ping-squiirel,  the  chipmunk.—  Federation  squirrel, 
the  thlrteen-lined  spermopbile,  or  striped  gopher ;  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  thirteen  stripes  of  the  flag  of  the 
original  States  of  the  American  Union.  &  L.  Mitchitt,, 
1821.  See  cut  under  SpermophU.^a.—'SaiA  the  squir- 
rel. See  hurd.  (See  also  flying-squirrel,  prairiesquirrd, 
sugar-squirrel.) 

squirrel-bot  (skwur'el-bot),  n.  A  bot-fly,  Cu- 
titerebra  emasculator,  whose  larvse  infest  the 
genital  and  axillary  regions  of  various  squir- 
rels and  gophers  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly the  scrotum  and  testicles  of  the  male  of 
Tamias  striatus,  the  striped  chipmunk. 

squirrel-corn  (skwur'el-k6m),  n.  A  pretty 
spring  wild  flower,  Dielytra  (Dicentra)  Cana- 
densis, of  eastern  North  America,  it  has  elegant 
dissected  leaves,  graceful  racemes  of  a  few  cream-colored 
heart-shaped  blossoms,  and  separate  yellow  tubers  which 
resemble  kernels  of  Indian  corn.  See  Dicentra.  Less  com- 
monly called  turkey-corn. 

squirrel-cup  (skwur'el-kup),  «.  The  hepatica 
or  liverleat. 

squirrel-fish  (skwur'el-fish),  ».  1.  Any  fish  of 
the  family  Holocentridse,  and  especially  of  the 
genus  Holocentrus.  The  numerous  species  are  re- 
markable for  the  development  of  sharp  spines  almost 
everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  name  refers 
to  the  noise  they  make  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
which  suggests  the  bark  of  a  squirrel .  H.  pehtaeanthus  of 
the  West  Indie^  occasional  on  the  United  States  coast,  is 
chiefly  of  a  bright-red  color,  mth  streaks  shining  length- 
wise ;  its  bright  tints  and  quick  movements  make  it  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  denizens  of  Tocky  tide-pools. 
See  cut  under  Edlocentridie. 
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A  gadoid 
See  chuss, 

The  ferru- 


Squirrel-hawk  (,Archibuieo /errugineus). 


scLuirrel-fish 

2.  The  Serrano,  Diplectrumfasdculare,  distia- 
guished  by  the  segregation  of  the  serrse  at  the 
angle  of  the  preoperculTim  into  two  groups. 
It  is  common  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  along 
the  southern  United  States  coast  to  North  Caro- 
lina.— 3.  A  local  name  of  the  pinflsh,  Lagodon 
rhomboides. 

8C[airrel-grass  (skwur'el-gras),  r. 

squirreltail. 

sauirrel-hake  (skwur'el-hak),  «. 
fish,  Phycis  chuss;  the  white  hake, 
hake'^,  2,  and  cut  under  PItyeis. 
sg.iiirrel-liawk  (skwur'el-hak),  n. 
ginous  rough-legged  hawk,  Arokibuteo  ferrugi- 

neus,  the  larg- 
est and  hand- 
somest bird 
of  its  genus, 
found  in  Cali- 
fornia and 
most  other 
parts  of  west- 
em  '  North 
America  from 
British  Amer- 
ica south- 
ward :  so 
called  be- 
cause it  preys 
extensively 
upon  ground- 
squirrels  and 
related  ro- 
dents. It  is  23 
inches  long  and 
56  in  extent ; 
wiien  adult  the 
under  parts  are 
nearly  white, 
with  rich  chestnut  flags  barred  with  black;  the  tail  is 
mostly  white,  clouded  with  silver-gray,  and  tinged  with 
bay;  and  the  dark  upper  parts  are  much  varied  with 
brownish  red. 
squirrel-lemur  (skwuT'el-le'^mSr),  n.  A  lemur 
of  the  subfamily  Galagmmse,  and  especially  of 
the  genus  Galago.  See  out  under  G-alago. 
squirrel-lock  (skwur'el-lok),  n.  Squirrel-fur 
from  the  under  sides  of  the  bodjr.  In  gray 
squirrels  it  is  pale-yellow,  and  it  is  used  for 
lining  winter  gar- 
ments. 

squirrel-monkey 
(skwnr'el-mung"- 
ki),  n.  One  of 
many  kinds  of 
small  South 

American  mon- 
keys with  a  long, 
bushy,  and  non- 
prehensile  tail : 
so  called  from 
their  general  as- 
pect, (a)  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  family 
HapalidsB  or  Ididi- 
dee;  a  marmoset.  See 
cvinndeT Hapale.  (fi) 
Especially,  a  saimiri 
or  titi  of  the  genus 
Chrysothrix,  as  the 
death's-head,  C.  semrem.  See  saimiri,  and  compare  saguin. 
squirrel-mouse  (skwur'el-mous),  n.    Same  as 

dormotcse. 

squirrel-petaurist  (skwur'el-pe-ta"rist), ».  A 
squirrel-phalanger. 

squirrel-phalanger  (skwur'el-fa-lan"j6r),  n. 
An  Australian  nying-phalanger,  or  petaurist, 
as  Petaurus  (Belideus)  soiweus,  a  marsupial 
mammal  resembling  a  squirrel  in  some  re- 
spects. 
squirrel-shrew  (skwur'el-shr6),  n.  A  small 
insectivorous  mammal  of  the  family  Tupaiidee, 
as  a  banxring  or  a  pentail.  See  cuts  under 
Tupaia  and  Ptilocereus. 
squirreltail  (skwur'el-tal),  n.  One  of  several 
grasses  of  the  genus  Hordeum.  (a)  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, H.  maritmmm,  and  sometimes  ff.  nmrinwm,  the 
wall-barley,  and  H.  secalinum  (H.  pratense%  the  meadow- 
barley.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  chiefly  H.  jubatimi,  but 
in  California  also  H.  mwrinum,  there  naturalized  and,  as 
elsewhere,  a  pest,  infesting  wool,  also  the  throats,  etc.,  of 
animals,  with  its  long  barbed  awns. 
squirt  (skw6rt),  v.  [B.  dial,  also  swirt;  perhaps 
<  LG.  swwljm,  squirt.  The  equiv.  verb  sguUter 
can  hardly  be  connected.]  I.  trcms.  1.  To  eject 
with  suddenness  and  force  in  a  jet  or  rapid 
stream  from  a  narrow  orifice:  as,  to  sgwirt 
water  in  one's  face. 

The  hard-featured  miscreant  .  .  .  coolly  rolled  his  to- 
bacco in  his  cheek  and  squirted  the  juice  into  the  flre-grate. 
Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxiii. 

3.  To  spatter  or  bespatter. 


Squiirel-monkey  {Chrysothrix 
sciureus). 
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They  know  I  dare 
To  spurn  or  baffle  them,  or  squirt  their  eyes 
With  ink.  B.  Jonson,  Apol.  to  Poetaster. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  issue  suddenly  in  a  thin 
jet  or  jet-like  stream,  as  from  a  syringe,  or  a 
narrow  orifice  suddenly  opened;  spurt. 

The  oars  seemed  to  lash  the  water  savagely,  like  a  con- 
nected row  of  swords,  and  the  spray  squirted  at  each  vi- 
cious stroke.  C.  Seade,  Hard  Cash,  i, 

2t.  To  prate;  blab.     [Old  slang.]— squirting 
cucumber.    See  EcittUium. 
squirt  (skw6rt),  ».     [<  squirt,  v.'i    1.  An  in- 
strument with  which  a  liquid  may  be  ejected 
in  a  strong  jet-like  stream;  a  syringe. 

His  weapons  are  a  pin  to  scratch  and  a  squirt  to  be- 
spatter. Pope. 

2.  A  small  jet:  as,  a  squ4vt  of  water. —  3.  A 
system  of  motion  of  a  fluid,  where  the  motion 
is  everywhere  irrotational,  and  where  there  is 
no  expansion  except  at  isolated  points. —  4. 
Looseness  of  the  bowels;  diarrhea.  [Low.] 
—  5.  A  small,  insignificant,  but  self-assertive 
fellow;  an  upstart;  a  cad.  [CoUoq.]  —  6.  A 
hasty  start  or  spurt.     [Colloq.] 

How  different  from  the  rash  jerks  and  hare-brain'd 
squiHs  thou  art  wont,  Tristram,  to  transact  it  with  in 
other  humours — dropping  thy  pen,  spurting  thy  ink  about 
thy  table  and  thy  books.    Sterm,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  28. 

7.  A  sea-squirt;  an  asoidian  or  tunicary. 

squirter  (skw^r'tfer),  n.  [<  squirt  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  squirts.  O.  W.  HoVmes,  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast-Table,  v. 

squirt-gun  (skw6rt'gun),  n.  A  kind  of  squirter 
or  syringe  used  as  a  toy  by  boys. 

squiry  (skwir'i),  n.  [<  MB.  squierie,'  <  OP. 
esquirie,  esemerie,  esowyerie,  escueiie,  escurie,  < 
escuier,  a  squire :  see  sgairei.]'  If.  A  number 
of  squires  or  attendants  collectively.  Boh.  of 
Brunne,  Chronicles. — 2.  The  whole  body  of 
landed  gentry. 

squit  (skwit),  n.    Same  as  squeteague. 

squitch  (skwich),  n.    A  variant  of  quitch^. 

squitee  (skwi-te'),  n.    Same  as  squeteagvs. 

squob.    See  squaW-,  squaV^. 

squorget,  m.    [MB.;  origin  obscure.]    A  shoot. 

The  squorges  [tr.  L.  JlagUla  for  JktgeUa]  hie  and  graif es  from 
the  folde.      Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6.5. 

squuncket,  m.  An  early  spelling  of  skurik. 
W.  Wood,16Zi:. 

squyncet.  »■    See  sqvmce. 

sqw-.  A  Middle  English  fashion  of  writing  squ-. 

Sr.   A  contraction  of  senior:  as,  John  Smith,  &r. 

Sr.    In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  st/rontimm. 

sradha,  sliraadha  (srad'ha,  shrad'ha),  n.  [Skt. 
grdddha,  <  graddha,  faith!]  A  Hindu  funeral 
ceremony  in  honor  of  a  deceased  ancestor,  at 
which  food  is  offered,  and  gifts  are  made  to 
Brahmans. 

ss.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sh. 

SS-.  A  Middle  English  fashion  of  writing  ini- 
tial S-. 

SS.  An  abbreviation:  (a)  ot  saints ;  (6)  [!!.  c] 
of  scilicet  foommon  in  legal  documents). 

S.  S.  An  abbreviation:  <a)  of  Sunday-school; 
(6)  of  steamsMp,  also  of  screw  steamship. 

S.  S.  E.    An  abbreviation  of  south-southeast. 

ssh.  A  common  Middle  English  form  of  sch, 
now  sh. 

S.  S.  W.    An  abbreviation  of  south-southwest. 

St.  An  abbreviation:  (a)  [^cap.'\  of  saint;  (6) 
leap,  or  I.  c]  of  street;  (c)  [cap.  or  I.  c]  of  strait; 
(d)  of  stanza;  (e)  of  stet;  (/)  of  statute. 

'st,  interj.    Same  as  hist^. 

-Stl.    See  -es«i. 

-St2.    See  -est^. 

stab  (stab),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stabbed,  ppr.  stab- 
bing. [<  ME.  *stabben  (found  in  the  noun) ;  per- 
haps <  Ir.  Gael,  stob,  thrust,  push,  stab,  fix  a 
stake  in  the  ground,  <  stob,  a  stake,  pointed 
iron  or  stick,  stub;  cf.  staff.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
puncture,  pierce,  or  wound  with  or  as  with 
a  pointed  weapon,  especially  with  a  knife  or 
dagger. 

I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  staJib'd  Csesar. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2. 157. 

He  was  not  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  mob,  or  stabbed  in 
the  back  by  an  assassin.    JUaeaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

2.  To  thrust  or  plunge,  as  a  pointed  weapon. 

[Bare.] 

If  we  should  recount 
Our  baleful  news,  ... 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 
5A»fc,  3Hen.VI.,ii.  1.  98. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  pierce  or  penetrate;  inflict 
keen  or  severe  pain  upon;  injure  secretly,  as 
by  slander  or  malicious  falsehoods:  as,  to  stab 


stabilitate 

one  in  the  back  (that  is,  to  slander  one  behind 
his  back). 

Her  silence  stabbed  his  conscience  through  and  through. 
Lawdl,  A  Legend  of  Brittany,  ii.  24. 

4.  In  masonry,  to  pick  (a  brick  wall)  so  as  to 
make  it  rough,  and  thereby  afford  a  hold  for 
plaster — To  stab  armst.  See  ormi.— To  stab  out,  to 
cut  a  continuous  incision  in  with  a  sharp  edge  like  that 
of  a  chisel,  by  making  one  cut  in  line  with  and  in  continu- 
ation of  another,  the  first  guiding  the  second,  and  so  on. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  aim  a  blow  with  a  dagger 
or  other  pointed  weapon,  either  literally  or  fig- 
uratively: as,  to  stab  at  a  person. 

Kone  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 

I>ryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  509. 

2.  To  wound;  be  extremely  cutting. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  255. 

stab  (stab),  Ji.  [<sto&, «.]  1.  A  thrust  or  blow 
with  the  point  of  a  weapon,  especially  a  dag- 
ger. 

Hee  nener  reuengeth  with  lesse  than  the  stab. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  pj  25. 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab. 

Howe,  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  wound  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 

His  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  a  8. 119. 

3.  A  wound  given  in  the  dark ;  a  treacherous 
injury. 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt. 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  iii.  2.  89. 

Stabat  Mater  (sta'bat  ma'tfer).  [So  called  from 
the  first  words  of  the  Latin  text,  Stabat  mater, 
'The  mother  (sc.  of  Jesus)  was  standing':  L. 
stabat,  3d  pers.  sing,  imperf .  ind.  of  stare,  stand 
(see  stamd);  mater  =  Gr.  /i^T?ip  =  B.  mother:  see 
mother.']  1.  In  the  Horn.  Cath.  liturgy,  a  se- 
quence on  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  crucifixion, 
written  about  1300  by  Jacobus  de  Benedictis 
(Jaeopone  da  Todi).  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
Innocent  III.  and  others,  and  was  probably  modeled  on 
older  hymns  such  as  the  staurotheotokia  of  the  Greek 
Church.  It  is  sung  after  the  Epistle  on  the  Feasts  of  the 
Seven  Dolours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  on  the  Friday 
before  Good  Friday  and  on  the  third  Sunday  in  September. 
2.  A  musical  setting  of  this  sequence.  Famous 
examples  have  been  written  by  Palestrina,  Per- 
golesi,  Rossini,  Dvor4k,  and  others. 

stabber  (stab'er),  n.  [<  stab  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  stabs ;  one  who  murders  by  stabbing. 

A  lurking,  waylaying  coward,  and  a  stabber  in  the  dark. 
Dennis  (,T),  True  Character  of  Mr.  Pope  (1716). 

2.  A  pricker,  (a)  Naut.,  a  three-cornered  awl  used 
by  sailmakers  to  make  holes  in  canvas.  (6)  A  leather- 
workers'  pegging-awl.  (c)  An  awl  used  in  needlework  to 
make  holes  for  eyelets. 

stabbing  (stab'ing),  TO.  [Verbaln.  of  sia&,«.]  In 
bookbinding,  the  making  of  perforations  in  the 
inner  margins  of  pamphlets  for  the  insertion  of 
binding-tteead  or  wire.  Also  called,  in  Eng- 
land, holing. 

stabbingly  (stab'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  stabbing 
manner;  with  intent  to  do  an  act  of  secret 
malice. 

stabbing-machine  (stab'ing-ma-shen'''),  n.  In 
bookbinding,  a  machine  for  perforating  the  in- 
ner margins  of  gathered  pamphlets  by  means 
of  stout  steel  needles  operated  by  a  treadle. 

Stabbing-press  (stab'ing-pres),  n.  In  bookbind- 
ing, same  as  stabbing-machine. 

stabelyt,  adv.    An  old  spelling  of  stably. 

stabilify  (sta-bU'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sta- 
bilified,  -ppi.  stabilifying.  [<  L.  stabUis,  stead- 
fast, steady  (see  stable^),  +  faeere,  make.]  To 
render  stable,  fixed,  or  firm ;  establish.  [Kare.] 

Kender  solid  and  gta&iZ^  mankind. 

Browning.    {lynp.  Diet.) 

stabilimentf  (sta-bil'i-ment),  «.  [<  L.  stabiU- 
mentum,  a  stay,  support,  '<.  stabilire,  make  firm, 
fix:  see  stable^,  v.]  1.  Stablishment;  estab- 
lishment.    [Rare.] 

If  the  apostolate,  in  the  first  staMliment,  was  this  emi- 
nency  of  power,  then  it  must  be  so. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  32. 

2.  Support;  prop.     [Rare.] 

They  serve  for  stabUiment,  propagation,  and  shade. 

Derham. 

stabilisation,  stabilise.    See  stabilization,  sta- 


stabilitate  (sta-bil'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  stabili- 
ta(t-)s,  steadfastness,  firmness  (see  stability),  + 
-ate^.]    To  make  stable ;  establish. 

The  soul  about  it  self  circumgyrates 
Her  various  forms,  and  what  she  most  doth  love 
She  oft  before  her  self  staWlitates. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  ii.  43. 


stabilitate 

The  work  reserved  for  him  who  shall  come  to  stabUitate 
oar  empire  In  the  East,  if  ever  he  comes  at  all. 

W.  B.  RuiaeU,  Diary  in  India,  1. 180. 

stability  (sta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [In  ME.  stabilte,  sta- 
llete;  <  OF.  stdblete,  P.  stabiliU  =  Sp.  estabili- 
dad  =  Pg.  estabilidade  =  It.  stabilitd,  <  L.  sta- 
iiUta(t-)s,  firmness,  steadfastness,  <  stabilis, 
firm,  steadfast:  see  stable^.}  1.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  stable  or  firm ;  strength  to 
stand  and  resist  overthrow  or  change ;  stable- 
ness;  firmness:  as,  the  stability  of  a  building, 
of  a  government,  or  of  a  system. 

Take  myn  herte  In-to  thi  ward, 
And  sette  thou  me  in  gtabUte  ! 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 

What  I  see  in  England,  In  America,  in  Switzeriand,  is 
sto&iZi^,  the  power  to  make  changes,  when  change  Is  need- 
ed, without  pulling  the  whole  political  fabric  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  reformers. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  396. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness,  as  of  purpose  or  reso- 
lution ;  fixity  of  character ;  steadfastness :  the 
opposite  of  fickleness  and  inconstancy. 

The  natural  generation  and  process  of  all  things  receiv- 
eth  order  of  proceeding  from  the  settled  slability  of  divine 
understanding.  Hooker,  Eccles.  PoUty,  1.  3. 

3.  Fixedness,  as  opposed  to  fluidity. 
Fluldness  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities.        Boyle, 

4.  Continuance  in  the  same  state;  permanence; 
specifically,  an  additional  or  fourth  vow  of  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  profession,  and  residence 
for  life  in  the  same  monastery,  imposed  upon 
monks  by  the  Benedictine  rule. —  5.  That  char- 
acter of  equilibrium,  or  of  a  body  in  equilibrium, 
in  virtue  of  which,  if  the  position  is  disturbed, 
it  tends  to  be  restored.  The  term  is  especially  used 
in  this  sense  with  reference  to  ships  and  floating  bodies, 
in  which  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  below  the 
metacenter  is  the  measure  of  the  stability.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  difference  between  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  flotation  from  the  metacenter,  called  the  stabili- 
ty of  figure,  and  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from 
the  metacenter,  called  the  stability  of  load.  The  stability 
under  sail  is  also  considered. — Moment  of  stahillty. 
See  moment. =Syn.  land  2.  Immobility,  permanence.  See 
BtaNe^. 

stabilization  (stab"il-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  stabilize 
+  -ation.']  The  act  of  rendering  stable ;  stab- 
lishment.    Also  spelled  stabilisation. 

The  transformation  of  "stable "matter  into  "unstable" 
that  takes  place  during  the  assimilation  of  food  is  neces- 
sary, because,  during  the  activity  of  the  organism,  forces 
are  constantly  becoming  "fixed,  and  with  this  "fixation 
of  force"  goes  "the  staMUsaM(m  of  matter." 

Mini,  XII.  602. 

stabilize  (stab'il-iz),  t>.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  stabil- 
ized, ppr.  stabilizing.  [<  £.  stabilis,  firm  (see 
stabl^),  +  -ize.'\  To  render  stable.  Also  spelled 
stabilise. 

A  written  literature,  the  habit  of  recording  and  reading, 
the  prevalence  of  actual  instruction,  work  yet  more  pow- 
erfully in  the  same  direction ;  and  when  such  forces  have 
reached  the  degree  of  strength  which  they  show  in  our 
modem  enlightened  communities,  they  fairly  dominate 
the  history  of  speech.  The  language  is  ^dbOwed,  espe- 
cially as  regards  all  those  alterations  which  proceed  from 
inaccuracy.        Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  158. 

Stabiltet, ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  stability. 

stable!  (sta'bl),  n.  [<  MB.  stable,  stabul,  <  OP. 
estabU,  F.  itable  =  Pr.  estable  =  Sp.  establo  = 
Pg.  estabulo  =  It.  stabbio,  a  stable,  stall,  <  L. 
stabulum,  a  standing-plaee,  abode,  habitation, 
usually  in  the  particular  senses,  an  inclosure 
for  animals,  as  for  cows  (a  stall),  sheep  (a  fold), 
birds  (an  aviary),  bees  (a  beehive),  etc.,  also 
poet,  a  flock,  herd,  also  a  public  house,  tavern ; 
<  stare,  stand :  see  stand.  Cf .  stalP-.  The  word 
exists  also  in  constable.']  1.  A  building  or  an 
inclosure  in  which  horses,  cattle,  and  other 
domestic  animals  are  lodged,  and  which  is  fur- 
nished with  stalls,  troughs,  racks,  and  bins  to 
contain  their  food  and  necessary  equipments ; 
in  a  restricted  sense,  such  a  building  for  horses 
and  cows  only ;  in  a  still  narrower  and  now  the 
most  usual  sense,  such  a  building  for  horses 
only. 

And  undre  theise  Stages  ben  Stables  wel  y  vowted  for 
the  Emperours  Hors.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  17. 

The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wyde. 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  29. 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  see  he  shall 
lack  no  bams.  SImk.,  Much  Ado,  ill.  4.  48. 

2.  In  racing  slang,  the  horses  belonging  to  a 

particular  racing  stable Augean  stable.  See  .4«- 

gean,. 

stable^  (sta'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stabled,  ppr. 
stabling.  [<  ME.  stablen,  <  OP.  establer,  <  L. 
stabulare,  lodge,  house,  stable,  in  pass,  be 
lodged,  stable,  kennel,  roost,  <  stabulum,  an 
abode,  stable:  see  stable^n.]  I.  trans.  To  put 
or  keep  in  a  stable,  as  horses. 
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Elizer  was  besy  to  seme  sir  Gawein  and  stable  Gringalet, 

and  helped  him  to  vn-arme.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  66B. 

Here,  stable  me  these  steeds,  and  see  them  well  bedded. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 

II,  intrans.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in  or  as  in  a 
stable,  as  beasts. 

In  their  palaces. 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi  752. 

stable^  (sta'bl),  a.  [<  ME.  stable,  <  OP.  stable, 
estable,  P.  stable  =  Sp.  estable  =  Pg.  estavel  = 
It.  stabile,  <  L.  stabilis,  firm,  steadfast,  <  stare, 
stand:  see  stand.]  1.  Firm;  firmly  fixed,  set- 
tled, or  established;  that  cannot  be  easily 
moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown ;  steadfast :  as, 
a  stable  structure ;  a  stable  government. 

But  the  gode  Cristene  men  that  lieastable  in  the  Feythe 

entren  welle  withouten  perile.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  282. 

That  all  States  should  be  stable  in  proportion  as  they 

are  just,  and  in  proportion  as  they  administer  justly,  is 

what  might  be  asserted.        B.  Choale,  Addresses,  p.  162. 

2.  Fixed;  steady;  constant;  permanent. 

Withe  stable  Eye  loke  vpbne  theym  rihte. 

Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 
I  have  a  sliMe  Home-Employment  proffered  me  by  my 
Lord  Scroop,  Lord  President  of  the  North. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  26. 

3.  Fixed  or  firm  in  resolution  or  purpose ;  not 
wavering,  fickle,  or  easily  diverted :  as,  a  man 
of  stable  character ;  also  formerly,  in  a  bad  sense, 
obstinate ;  pertinacious. 

Stable  and  abydyng  yn  malyce,  pervicax,  pertinax. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  471. 

Stable  equUibriiun,  flotation,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Durable,  Permanent,  etc.  See  lasting. 
stablest  (sta'bl),  V.  [<  ME.  stablen,  stabelen, 
stabullen,  <  OP.  establir,  P.  etablir  =  OSp.  es- 
tablir  =  It.  stabilire,  <  L.  stabilire,  make  firm 
or  steadfast,  establish,  confirm,  cause  to  rest,  < 
stabilis,  firm,  steadfast :  see  stable^,  a.  Cf .  stab- 
lish,  establish.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  stable; 
establish;  ordain. 
Be  hit  ordeynyd  and  stablyd  by  the  M.  and  Wardens. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  328. 

This  book  bore  this  title,  Articles  devised  by  the  King's 
highness  to  stable  Christian  quietness  and  unity  among 
the  people.  Strype,  Abp.  Cranmer,  i.  12. 

2.  To  make  steady,  firm,  or  sure  ;  support. 
When  thou  ministers  at  the  heghe  autere. 
With  bothe  hondes  thou  serue  tho  prest  in  fere. 
The  ton  to  stabuUe  the  tother 
Lest  thou  fayle,  my  dere  brother. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  304. 

3t.  To  fix  or  hold  fast,  as  in  mire ;  mire ;  stall. 
When  they  the  peril  that  do  not  forecast 
In  the  stiff  mud  are  quickly  stabled  fast. 
i  Drayton,  Moon-Calf. 

II.  intrans.  To  stand  firm;  be  confirmed. 
Of  alegeaunce  now  lemeth  a  lesson  other  tweyne, 
Wher-by  it  standith  and  sUMtthe  moste. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  10. 

stable-boy  (sta'bl-boi),  n.  A  boy  who  is  em- 
ployed about  a  stable. 

stable-call  (sta'bl-kM),  n.  A  trumpet-signal 
in  the  cavalry  and  light  artillery  services,  to 
assemble  the  troop  or  battery  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  and  gro&ming  the  horses ;  hence, 
the  assembling  of  a  troop  for  this  purpose. 

Will  you  go  down  to  staUe-eall  and  pick  out  a  mount? 
The  CeiAury,  XXKVIL  900. 

stable-fly  (sta'bl-fli),  ».  1.  The  biting  house- 
fly, Stomoxys  calcitrans,  common  to  Europe  and 
North  America,  it  much  resembles  the  common  house- 
fly, Musca  domestica,  but  bites  severely  and  is  often  very 
troublesome.  As  it  enters  houses  before  storms,  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  expression  "flies  bite  before  a  storm." 
2.  Another  fly,  Cyrtoneura  stdbulans,  common 
to  Europe  and  North  America. 

stablelyt,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  star 
bly. 

stable-man  (sta'bl-man),  n.  A  man  who  at- 
tends in  a  stable ;  an  ostler ;  a  groom. 

stableness  (sta'bl-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  stablenesse, 
stabilnes,  stabulnesse;  <  stdbU^  +  -«e««.]  The 
state,  character,  or  property  of  being  stable,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

stabler  (sta'bl6r),  n.  [<  ME.  stabler,  stabyller, 
<  OP.  stablier  =  Sp.  establero,  a  stable-boy,  < 
L.  stabularius,  a  stable-boy,  also  a  host,  a  tav- 
emer,  landlord,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to  a  sta- 
ble or  to  a  public  house,  <  stabulum,  a  stable, 
a  public  house :  see  stable^.]  A  person  who 
stables  horses,  or  furnishes  accommodations 
and  food  for  them. 

There  came  a  man  to  the  stabler  (so  they  call  the  peo- 
ple at  Edinburgh  that  take  in  horses  to  keep),  and  wanted 
to  know  if  he  could  hear  of  any  returned  horses  for  Eng- 
land. Dfifoe,  CoL  Jack,  p.  240.    (Davies.) 

stable-room  (sta'bl-r6m),  n.  Boom  in  a  sta- 
ble ;  room  for  stables. 


Stachydese 

stable-stand  (sta'bl-stand),  n.  In  old  JSng.  law, 
the  position  of  a  man  who  is  found  at  his  place 
in  the  forest  with  a  crossbow  bent,  or  with  a 
long-bow,  ready  to  let  fly  at  a  deer,  or  standing 
near  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready 
to  slip.  This  is  one  of  the  four  presumptions 
that  a  man  intends  stealing  the  king's  deer. 

Stabletet,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  sta- 
bility. 

stabling  ( sta'bling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stable^,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  horses  or  other  beasts 

into    a    stable.— 2.     Stable    accommodation; 

shelter  for  horses  and  other  beasts ;  stables. 

Her  terrour  once  on  Afric's  tawny  shore. 

Now  smok'd  in  dust,  a  stabling.now  for  wolves. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  iii.  372. 

The  villas  look  dreary  and  lonesome,  .  .  .  with  their 
high  garden  walls,  their  long,  low  piles  of  stabling,  and 
the  pass^e  Indecency  of  their  nymphs  and  fauns. 

HoweUs,  Venetian  Life,  xxi> 

Stablish  (stab'lish),  o.  t.  [<  ME.  stablischen, 
stablisshen,  stablissen,  <  OF.  establiss-,  stem  of 
certain  parts  of  establir,  P.  Stablir,  <  L.  stabi- 
lire, make  firm  or  steadfast :  see  stable'^,  v.  Cf . 
establish.]  To  make  stable  or  firm;  establish; 
setup;  ordain.     [Archaic] 

Devyne  thowht  .  .  .  stablyssyth  many  manere  gyses  to 
thmges  that  ben  to  done.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood. 
And  stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 10. 

Let  a  man  stablish  himself  in  those  courses  he  approves. 
Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  238. 

stablishment  (stab'lish-ment),  n.  [<  stailisk 
+  -ment.    Cf.  establishment.]    Establishment. 

For  stint  of  strife  and  stoMishment  ot  rest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  viit  21, 

stably  (sta'bli),  adv.  [<  ME.  stabely,  stablely; 
<  stable^  +  -ly^.]  In  a  stable  manner;  firmly; 
fixedly;  securely. 

God  disponith  in  his  purvyaunce  syngulerly  and  stable- 
ly the  thinges  that  ben  to  done. 

ChauMr,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 

Thay  saide  a  steme,  with  lemys  bright, 
Owte  of  the  Eest  shulde  stabely  stande. 

rork  Plays,  p.  126. 

stabulationt  (stab-u-la'shon),  «.  [<  L.  stabu- 
latioin-),  a  place  where  cattle  are  housed,  < 
stabulari,  pp.  stabulatus,  stable,  lodge:  see 
stable^,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  stabling  beasts. — 2. 
A  place  or  room  for  stabling  beasts. 

stabwortf  (stab'wert),  n.  The  wood-sorrel, 
Oxalis  Acetosella :  so  called  as  being  considered 
good  for  wounds. 

Stabyllet.  A  Middle  English  form  of  stable^, 
stable^. 

Stacca  (stak'  a) , ».  A  Welsh  dry  measure,  equal 
to  three  Winchester  bushels. 

Staccatissimo  (stak-ka^tis'i-mo),  a.  [It.,  superl. 
of  staccato,  detached:  see  staccato.]  In  music, 
very  staccato. 

staccato  (stak-ka'to),  a.  [<  It.  staccato,  pp.  of 
staccare,  for  distaccare,  separate,  detach:  see 
detach.]  In  m^lsic,  detached;  disconnected; 
abrupt ;  separated  from  one  another  by  slight 
pauses :  used  both  of  single  tones  in  a  melody 
and  of  chords :  opposed  to  legato.  Three  grades  of 
staccato  are  sometimes  recognized — the  slightest  being 
mai'ked  by  dots  over  or  under  the  notes  with  a  sweeping 
curve  (a),  the  next  by  dots  without  the  curve  (b),  and 
the  greatest  by  pointed  strokes  instead  of  dots  (c).  In  each 
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case  something  is  subtracted  from  the  duration  ot  each 
note,  and  given  to  a  rest  or  silence.  On  keyboard-instru- 
ments like  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  a  staccato  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  variation  of  the  usual  touch  in  the  action  either 
of  the  fingers,  of  the  wrist,  or  of  the  forearm ;  in  bow-instru- 
ments like  the  violin,  by  an  abmpt  detached  motion  of 
the  bow,  or  by  a  springing  bow ;  in  wind-inBtruments, 
by  stopping  the  mouthpiece  with  the  tongue  (sometimes 
called  tonguina) ;  and  in  the  voice,  either  by  a  detached 
action  of  the  breath  or  by  a  closing  of  the  glottis.  The 
word  is  also  used  sometimes  to  note  an  abrupt  emphatic 
style  of  spdaking  or  writing. — Staccato  mark,  in  musi- 
cal notation,  a  dot  or  pointed  stroke  added  over  or  under  a 
note  to  indicate  a  staccato  rendering.— Staccato  toucb, 
in  playing  the  pianoforte  or  organ,  a  touch  designed  to 
produce  a  clear  and  musical  staccato  effect. 

stacher  (stach'6r),  V.  i.  A  Scotch  form  of 
stacker'^.  , 

Stacliydese(sta-kid'e-e),«.j)Z.  [NL.  (Bentham, 
1836),  <  StacHys  (assumed  stem  Stachyd-)  + 
-ese.]  Atribe  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  or- 
der Labiatse.  it  is  characterized  by  a  five-  or  ten-nerved 
or  -veined  calyx,  a  corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  con- 
cave, and  commonly  galeate  or  arched,  the  lower  lip  three- 
cleft  and  spreading,  tour  pertect  ascending  or  included  sta- 
mens, with  theforward  pair  longer,  and  a  four-parted  ovary 
forming  in  fruit  four  dry  nutlets  fixed  by  a  small  basal 
or  slightly  oblique  scar.  It  includes  36  genera  (of  which 
Stachys  is  the  type),  classed  in  the  snbtribes  ScuteOarUs^ 
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Melitteas,  Uarrubiese,  and  LaimUse;  other  important  gen- 
era are  Physostegia,  BnmMa  (PrwneUa),  PhUmds,  Sideri- 
tia,  BaUota,  Oaieopeis,  Lamium,  teormrm,  and  UoliiaseUa. 
See  cat  under  self-heal. 

Stachys  (sta'kis),  ».  [NL.  (Kivinus,  1690),  < 
L.  stachys,  <  Gt.  OTa^vg,  a  plant,  woundwort, 
Stachys  arvensis,  so  called  from  the  spiked 
flowers;  a  particular  use  of  ar&xvg,  an  ear 
of  com,  a  spike,  in  gen.  a  plant.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  order  LaUatse,  type  of  the 
tribe  Staohydeie.  it  is  characterized  hy  flowers  with 
the  five  calyx-teeth  equal  or  the  posterior  larger,  the 
corolla-tube  somewhat  cylindrical  and  either  included  in 
or  exserted  from  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  usually  entire 
and  arched,  the  anther-cells  ususdly  diverging,  and  the 
ovary  forming  nutlets  which  are  obtuse  or  rounded  at 
the  top.  Over  200  species  have  been  described,  of  which 
About  170  are  now  thought  to  be  distinct.  They  are  wide- 
ly dispersed  through  the  temperate  zones,  occur  within 
the  tropics  on  mountains,  and  extend  in  a  few  cases  into 
frigid  and  subalpine  regions.  They  are  lacking  in  Aus- 
tralia and  27ew  Zealand,  and  nearly  so  in  Chili  and  in 
South  Africa.  Sixteen  species  occur  in  the  TTnited  States ; 
5  are  eastern,  of  which  S.  aspera  is  the  most  common, 
and  S.  paLiMris  the  most  widely  diffused.  Several  spe- 
cies, especially  8.  eylvatica  of  Europe,  are  Icnown  as  hedge- 
netUe,  and  several  others  as  woundwort,  particularly  S. 
Oermamaa.  For  S.  Betonica  see  betony,  and  for  S.  palus- 
tris  see  dawn-heal.  Several  species  are  occasionally  cul- 
tivated for  ornament,  as  S.  lanata,  a  woolly-leafed  plant 
much  used  for  edgings.  S.  ajinis  (5.  tuberifera)t  an  escu- 
lent recently  introduced  from  Japan,  cultivated  in  France 
under  the  name  of  eromes,  produces  numerous  small  white 
tubers  which  may  be  eaten  boiled  or  fried  or  prepared  as 
a  preserve.  The  tubers  are  said  to  decay  rapidly  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  are  Icept  in  the  ground  or  packed 
in  sand ;  their  taste  is  compared  to  that  of  the  sweet  po* 
tato,  followed  by  a  peculiar  piquant  flavor. 

Stachytarpheta  (stak"i-tar-fe'ta),  n.  [NL. 
(Vahl,  1804),  so  called  from  the  thjok  flower- 
spikes  ;  prob.  an  error  for  *Stachytarphma,  <  Grr. 
ar&xvc,  a  spike,  +  rapijiecdg,  thick,  dense,  <  rpiipetv, 
thicken.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Verbenacese  and  tribe  VerbenesB.  it  is 
characterized  by  sessile  spiked  flowers  with  a  narrow  flve- 
ribbed  five-nerved  calyx,  a  corolla  with  five  spreading  lobes, 
two  perfect  stamens  with  divaricate  anther-cells,  and  a 
two-celled  ovary  ripening  into  two  hard  dry  oblong  or 
linear  one-seeded  nutlets.  There  are  about  46  species,  na- 
tives of  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  with  one  species, 
8.  Indica,  also  dispersed  through  tropical  Africa  and  Asia. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  bearing  opposite  or  alternate 
toothed  and  commonly  rugose  leaves.  The  fiowers  are 
white,  blue,  purple,  or  scarlet,  solitary  in  the  axils  of 
bracts,  and  sessile  or  half-Immersed  in  the  axis  of  the 
more  or  less  densely  crowded  terminal  spikes.  The  spe- 
cies are  sometimes  called  bastard  or  false  vervain.  S. 
Ja/maicensis  (now  identified  with  8.  Indica)  is  the  gervao 
(which  see),  from  its  use  sometimes  called  Brazilian 
tea.  This  and  other  species,  as  5.  rmttdbUiSf  a  handsome 
ever-blooming  shrub,  are  occasionally  cultivated  under 
glass. 

stacki  (stak),  n.  [<  ME.  stack,  stache,  staJcke, 
stale,  stae,  <  Icel.  staWcr,  a  stack  of  hay  (cf. 
stalcka,  a  stump),  =  Sw.  stack  =  Dan.  stak,  a 
stack,  pile  of  hay;  allied  to  staked,  and  ult. 
from  the  root  of  s*jcfci.  S-enoe  stagga/rd^.']  1. 
A  pile  of  grain  in  the  sheaf,  or  of  hay,  straw, 
pease,  etc.,  gathered  into  a  circular  or  rectangu- 
lar form,  often,  when  of  large  size,  coming  to  a 
point  or  ridge  at  the' top,  and  thatched  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather. 

The  whole  prairie  was  covered  with  yellow  wheat  stacks. 
Barper's  Hag.,  LXXVIII.  631. 

2.  A  pile  of  sticks,  billets,  poles,  orcordwood; 
formerly,  also,  a  pyre,  or  tjurial  pile. 

Against  every  pillar  was  a  stack  of  billets  above  a  man's 
height,  which  the  watermen  that  bring  wood  down  the 
^eine  .  .  .  laid  there.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  249. 

3.  A  pile  or  group  of  other  objects  in  orderly 
■position,  (a)  In  printing,  a  flat  pile  of  paper,  printed 
or  unprinted,  in  a  press-room  or  bindery.  (6)  Milit.,  the 
pyramidal  group  formed  by  a  number  of  muskets  with 
fixed  bayonets  when  stacked,  (c)  In  paper-making,  four 
or  more  calendering-rolls  in  position,  (d)  In  libraries,  a 
:set  of  book-shelves  one  above  the  other,  whether  plaoed 
xigainst  a  wall  or  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  room. 

4.  A  number  of  funnels  or  chimneys  standing 
-together. —  5.  A  single  chimney  or  passage- 
way for  smoke;  the  ehinmey  or  funnel  of  a 
locomotive  or  steam-vessel:  also  called  smoke- 
stack. See  cuts  under  passenger-engine  and 
puddling-furnaee. — 6.  A  nigh  detached  rock; 
a  columnar  rock;  a  precipitous  rook  rising  out 
of  the  sea.  The  use  of  the  word  stack  with  this  mean- 
ing is  very  common  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  (especially  the  Orkneys),  and  is  almost  exclu- 
sively limited  to  that  region. 

Here  [in  Shetland]  also,  near  200  yards  from  the  shore, 
stands  tlie  Stack  of  Snalda,  a  grand  perpendicular  column 
of  rock,  at  least  sixty,  but  more  probably  eighty,  feet  high, 
on  tlie  summit  of  which  the  eagle  has  annually  nested 
irom  time  immemorial.  Shirreff,  Shetland,  p.  6. 

7.  A  customary  unit  of  volume  for  fire-wood 
and  coal,  generally  4  cubic  yards  (108  cubic 
feet).  The  three-quarter  stack  in  parts  of 
Derbyshire  is  said  to  be  105  or  106  cubic  f  eet.— 
S.  pi.  A  large  quantity;  "lots":  &a,  stacks  of 
imoney.     [Slang.]  =Syn.  1.  5/ioci,  etc.    aeeshec^f: 
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stacfci  (stak),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  stakken  (=  Sw.  stacka 
=  Dan.  stakke),  stack;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
pile  or  build  in  the  form  of  a  stack ;  make  into  a 
regularly  formed  pile :  as,  to  stack  grain. 

Your  hay  is  well  brought  in,  and  better  stacked  than 
usual.  Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  Sept.  19, 1726. 

2.  To  make  up  (cards)  in  a  designed  manner, 
so  as  to  secure  an  unfair  advantage;  pack. — 
To  stack  arms,  to  stand  together  muskets  or  rifies  with 
fixed  bayonets  in  definite  numbers,  as  four  or  six  together, 
so  that  they  form  a  tent-shaped  group. 

Stack^  (stak).  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  pret- 
erit of  sUck'^  (and  sUck^). 

stackage  (stak'aj),  n.  [<  stack^  +  -age.']  1. 
Grain,  hay,  etc!,  put  up  in  stacks.  [Eare.] 
Imp.  bict. — 2.  A  tax  on  things  stacked.  Imp. 
Diet. 

stack-borer  (stak'b6r'''6r),  n.  An  instrument 
for  piercing  stacks  of  hay,  to  admit  air,  where 
the  hay  is  in  danger  of  damage  from  heating. 

stacken-cloudt  (stak'n-kloud),  n.  A  cumulus 
cloud. 

The  rapid  formation  and  disappearance  of  small  cumuli 
is  a  process  constantly  going  on  in  particular  kinds  of 
weather.  These  little  staeken-douds  seem  to  form  out  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  resolved  again  as  rapidly  into 
it.  Forster,  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  p.  68. 

stacker^  (stak'6r),  v.  i.  [So.  also  stakker,  stack- 
er; <  MB.  stakeren,  also  stakelen,  <  Icel.  stakra, 
push,  stagger,  freq.  of  staka,  push,  punt;  cf. 
s^aka,  punt,  push  with  a  stake  {sljaM,  a  punt- 
pole),  =  Dan.  stage  =  Bw.  staka,  push,  pimt  with 
a  stake,  =  MD.  staken,  staeken,  set  stakes,  dam 
up  with  stakes,  give  up  work,  =  B.  staked :  see 
staked,  V.  Doublet  of  stog'g'er-.]  1.  To  stagger. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

She  rist  her  up,  and  stakereth  heer  and  ther. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2687. 

Z\.  To  stammer.    Prompt.  Farv.,  p.  471. 

stacker^  (stak'fer),  n.  .  [<  staek^  +  -erK]  An 
attachment  to  a  threshing-machine  for  raising 
and  delivering  the  straw  from  the  machine, 
either  upon,  a  wagon  or  upon  a  stack,  it  consists 
of  an  endless-belt  elevator  running  In  a  trough  that  can 
be  placed  at  any  angle,  the  whole  being  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  connected  by  belting  with  the  thresher,  or 
with  the  engine  or  other  motor.  Also*  called  stra/w-  or 
Imy-elevaicyr,  and  stacldng-machim.  Another  form  of 
stacker  consists  of  a  portable  derrick  used  with  a  hay- 
fork, and  commonly  called  a  stacking-derriek. 

Stacket  (stak'et),  n.  [<  G.  stacket,  a  palisade, 
stockade;  appar.  connected  with  stack^.]  A 
stockade.    Scott. 

stack-funnel  (stak'fun"el),  n.  A  pyramidal 
open  frame  of  wood  in  the  center  of  a  stack. 
Its  object  is  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  the  stack, 
and  prevent  the  heating  of  the  grain.    See  s^k-stand. 

stack-guard  (stak'gard),  n.  A  covering  for  a 
haystack  or  rick,  whether  for  the  top  or  the  ex- 
posed side.  Sometimes  it  is  suspended  from 
posts  temporarily  set  up. 

Stackliousia  (stak-hou'si-a),  «.  [NL.  (Sir  J. 
B.  Smith,  1798),  named  after  John  Stackhouse, 
an  English  botanist  (died  1819).]  A  genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  order  Stackhousiex.  it  con- 
sists of  about  20  species,  all  Australian  except  2,  which 
are  natives,  one  of  New  Zealand,  the  other  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  They  are  small  herbs  with  a  perennial  her- 
baceous or  woody  rootstock,  producing  unbranched  or 
slightly  divided  flower-bearing  stems  and  alternate  linear 
or  spatulate  leaves,  which  are  entire  and  slightly  fleshy  or 
coriaceous.  The  flowers  are  white  or  yellow,  borne  in 
spikes  terminating  the  branches,  or  In  clusters  along  the 
main  stem.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  small  three-bracted 
calyx,  an  elongated  often  gamopetalous  corolla  with  five 
included  stamens,  a  thin  disk,  and  a  free  ovary  with  from 
two  to  five  styles  or  style-branches. 

Stackhousiese  (stak-hou-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(H.  G-.  L.  Beichenbaeh,  1828),  <  Staekhonsia  + 
-esB."]  An  order  of  plants,  of  the  polypetalous 
series  Diseiflorie  and  cohort  Celastrales.  it  is 
characterized  by  a  hemispherical  calyx-tube,  having  five 
imbricated  lohes,  five  erect  imbricated  and  often  united 
petals,  and  as  many  alternate  stamens.  Fi'om  the  related 
orders  Celastrinese  and  Rhamnacese  it  is  especially  distin- 
guished by  its  lobed  ovary,  which  is  sessile,  roundish,  and 
from  two-  to  five-celled,  and  ripens  from  two  to  flve  Inde- 
hiscent  globose  or  angled  one-seeded  carpels,  which  are 
smooth,  reticulated,  or  broadly  winged.  It  consists  of 
the  genus  Stackhousia  and  the  monotypic  Australian  ge- 
nus Macgregaria.    Also  StackhousCacese. 

Stacking-band  (stak'ing-band),  n.  A  band  or 
rope  used  in  binding  thatch  or  straw  on  a  stack. 

stacking-belt  (stak'ing-belt),  ».  Same  as  stack- 
mg-band. 

Stacking-Stage  (stak'ing-staj),  n.  A  scaffold 
or  stage  used  in  building  stacks. 

stack-room  (stak'rSm),  n.  In  libraries,  a  room 
devotedto  stacks  of  book-shelves;  abook-room. 

Stack-stand  (stak'stand),  n.  A  basement  of 
timber  or  masonry,  sometimes  of  iron,  raised 
on  props  and  placed  in  a  stack-yard,  on  which 
to  build  a  stack.  Its  object  is  to  keep  the  lower  part 
of  the  stack  dry,  and  exclude  vermin.    Such  stands  are 
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more  common  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Stack-yard  (stak'- 

yard),  n.  [<  sfack^ 

+  yard^.  Cf .  stag- 

gard^.]      A  yard 

or    inolosure    for 

stacks  of  hay  or 

grain, 
stacte  (stak'te),  n. 

[<  L.  stacte,  stacta, 

<  Gr.   aranT^,  the 

oil    that   trickles 

from  fresh  myrrh 

or  cinnamon,  f  em. 

of  araKTdg,  dropping,  oozing  out,  <  ard^eiv,  drop, 

let  fall  drop  by  drop.]    One  of  the  sweet  spices 

which  composed  the  holy  incense  of  the  ancient 

Jews.    Two  kinds  have  been  described — one,  the  fresh 

gum  of  the  myrrh-tree,  Baisamodendron  Myrrha,  mixed 

with  water  and  squeezed  out  through  a  press ;  the  other, 

the  resin  of  the  stbrax,  Styrax  ojieinalis,  mixed  with  wax 

and  fat. 
Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  sta^ite,  and  onycha,  and 

galbanum.  Ex.  xxx.  34. 

stactometer  (stak-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Also  stak- 
tometer;  <  Gr.  araicTdg,  dropping,  oozing  out  (see 
stacte),  +  fiirpov,  a  measure.]  A  glass  tube  hav- 
ing a  bulb  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  fine 
orifice  at  one  end,  use^  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  drops  in  equal  bulks  of  different  li- 
quids.   Also  called  stalagmometer. 

Stadf.  A  Middle  English  form  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  stead. 

staclda  (stad'a),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  double- 
bladed  hand-saw,  used  for  cutting  comb-teeth. 
Also  called  steady. 

staddle  (stad'l),  n.  [Also  stadle,  and  more  orig. 
stathel,  So.  staithle,  contr.  stail,  stale,  <  ME. 
stathel,  <  AS.  stathol,  stathul,  stathel,  a  founda- 
tion, base,  seat,  site,  position,  firmament  (=  OS. 
stadal  =  OFries.  stathul  =  MLG.  stadel  =  OHG. 
stadal,  MHG.  G.  stadel,  a  stall,  shed,  =  Icel.  stod- 
Itull  =  Norw.  stodul,  stodml,  contr.  sto'ul,  staul, 
stoil,  stul,  usually  stol,  a  milking-shed);  with 
formative  -thol  {-die)  (akin  to  L.  stabulum,  a 
stable,  stall,  with  formative  -bwlitm),  from  the 
root  sta  of  stand:  see  stand,  and  cf.  stead.  See 
stahnorth.']  If.  A  prop  or  support;  a  staff;  a 
crutch. 

His  weake  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresse  stadle  stout. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  14. 

2.  The  frame  or  support  of  a  stack  of  hay  or 
grain;  a  stack-stand. 

Oak  looked  under  the  gtaddles  and  found  a  fork. 

T.  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  xxxvL 

3 .  A  young  or  small  tree  left  uncut  when  others 
are  cut  down. 

It  is  commonlie  seene  that  those  yoong  staddles  which 
we  leaue  standing  at  one  &  twentie  yeeres  fall  are  vsuallie 
at  the  next  sale  cut  downe  without  any  danger  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  serue  for  Are  bote,  if  it  please  the  owner  to  burne 
them. 

W.  Harrison,  Descrip.  of  England,  ii.  22.    (Holinshed.} 
At  the  edge  of  the  woods  a  rude  structure  had  been 
hastily  thrown  up,  of  staddles  iateilaced  with  boughs. 

8.  Judd,  Margaret,  IL  5. 

4.  In  agri. ,  one  of  the  separate  plots  into  which 
a  cock  of  hay  is  shaken  out  for  the  purpose  of 
drying. 

staddle  (stad'l),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  staddled,  ppr. 

staddling.    [Also  stadle;  <  staddle,  ».]     1.  To 

leave  the  staddles  in,  as  a  wood  when  it  is  cut. 

First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  hewers  begin. 

Then  see  it  well  stadled,  without  and  within. 

Twsser,  April's  Husbandry. 

2.  To  form  into  staddles;  as  hay. 

staddle-roof  (stad'l-r6f ),  n.  The  roof  or  cover- 
ing of  a  stack. 

stade^  (stad),  n.    Same  as  stathe. 

Stade^  (stad),  n.  [In  ME.  stadie,  q.  v. ;  =  P. 
stade  =  Sp.  estadio  =  Pg.  estadio  =  It.  stadia,  < 
L.  stadium,  a  furlong:  see  stadium.']  A  furlong ; 
a  stadium. 

The  greatness  of  the  town,  by  that  we  could  judge, 
stretcheth  in  circuit  some  forty  siades. 

Donne,  Hist.  Septuagint  (1633)^  p.  71.    (Lathami.) 

stadholder  (stad'hoFder),  n.  [Also  spelled 
stadtholder  (=  P.  stafhouder) ;  a  partial  accom- 
modation of  MD.  stadhouder,  a  deputy,  legate, 
vicar,  substitute,  lieutenant,  esp.  a  viceroy,  a 
governor  of  a  province,  esp.  in  Holland,  in  later 
use  (D.  stadhouder  =  G.  statthalter),  a  governor, 
a  chief  magistrate,  lit.  '  stead-holder,'  lieuten- 
ant, "looum-tenens"  (Kilian);  <  MD.stod,  stede, 
D.  stede,  stee  (=  OHG.  MHG.  stat,  G.  statt,  place, 
=  AS.  stede,  E.  stead,  place),  +  houder  =  G.  hal- 
ter =  E.  holder :  see  stead  and  holder.    In  an- 
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other  view,  reflected  in  the  false  spellingstedt- 
holder,  the  first  element  is  supposed  to  beX>.  stad 
=  G.  stadt,  a  town,  city  (a  particular  use  of  the 
preceding) ;  but  this  is  an  error,  due  to  the  fact 
that  D.  sUta,  in  its  lit.  sense  'place,'  is  now  ob- 
solete; moreover,  a  stadholder  is  not  the  'keep- 
er of  a  city.']  Ponnerly,  in  the  Netherlands,  (a) 
the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of  a  prov- 
ince; (6)  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

stadholderate  (stad'hoHder-at),  n.  [Also 
spelled  stadtholderate  (=  P.  stathoudSraf);  < 
stadholder  +  -afeS.]  The  office  of  a  stadholder. 
The  Academy,  July  20,  1889,  p.  32. 

stadholdeisllip  (stad'h6Fd6r-ship),  n.  [Also 
spelled  stadtholdership;  <  stadholder  +  -ship.] 
Same  as  stadholderate. 

stadia  (sta'di-a),  n.  [<  ML.  stadia,  a  station, 
a  fem.  form,  orig.  pi.  of  the  neut.  stadium,  a 
stage,  station,  stadium:  see  stadium.']  1.  A 
station  temporarily  occupied  in  surveying. — 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  distances  by 
means  of  the  angle  subtended  by  an  object  of 
known  dimensions.  The  instrument  commonly  so 
called,  intended  for  rough  military  work  in  action,  con- 
sists of  a  small  glass  plate  with  figures  of  horsemen  and 
foot-soldiers  as  they  appear  at  marked  distances,  or  with 
two  lines  nearly  horizontal  but  converging,  crossed  by  ver- 
tical lines  marked  with  the  distances  at  which  a  man  ap- 
pears of  the  height  between  the  first  lines. 

3.  In  m>il  and  topographical  engin.,  the  method 
or  the  instruments  b^  which  what  are  called 
stadia  measurements  are  made.  This  use  is  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  the  United  States,  where  this  method 
of  measuring  distances  is  extensively  employed.  Stadia 
measurements  are  based  on  the  geometr^cfu  principle  that 
the  lengths  of  parallel  lines  subtending  an  angle  are  pro- 
portioned to  their  distances  from  the  apex  of  that  angle. 
The  essential  appliances  for  this  kind  of  work  are  a  pair 
of  fine  horizontal  wires  (which  are  usually  of  platinum, 
but  which  maybe  spider-webs,  or  even  lines  ruled  or  pho- 
tographed on  the  glass),  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  wires  in  the  diaphragm  of  a  telescope, 
and  a  staff  or  graduated  rod  (the  stadia  rod) — these  giving 
the  means  of  measuring  with  considerable  precision  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  vertical 
staff,  and  thus  furnishing  the  data  for  determining  the 
distance  of  the  rod  from  the  point  of  sight.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  making  the  subtending  angle  variable 
(that  is,  by  making  the  wires  movable)  and  the  space  on 
the  staff  fixed  in  length,  or  by  having  the  angle  constant 
(that  is,  the  wires  fixed  in  position)  and  reading  off  a 
varying  length  on  the  staff ;  the  latter  is  the  method  now 
most  generally  used.  The  wires  may  be  applied  to  the 
telescope  of  any  suitable  instrument,  as  a  theodolite  or 
transit-theodolite ;  buttbemethodisspeclaUy  welladapted 
for  use  in  plane-tabling,  the  wires  being  inserted  in  the  tele- 
scope of  the  alidade.  This  arrangement  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  United  States,  and  has  given  excellent 
results.  The  intervals  between  the  wires  are  frequently 
arranged  so  that  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  a  space  of  one 
foot  shall  be  intercepted  on  the  rod ;  but  there  are  also 
instruments  made  in  which  the  number  of  wires  is  in- 
creased, the  method  of  reading  varying  accordingly. 

Stadieti  »•  [ME.,  <  L.  stadium,  a  race-course, 
a  furlong :  see  stade^,  stadium."]  A  race-course ; 
a  stadium. 

Yif  a  man  renneth  in  the  stadie  or  in  the  forlonge  for 
the  corone,  than  lieth  the  mede  in  the  corone  for  whiche 
he  renneth.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  3. 

stadiometer  (sta-di-om'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  craSiov 
(see  stadium)  +  /ih-pov,  measure.]  A  modified 
theodolite  in  which  the  directions  are  not  read 
off,  but  marked  upon  a  small  sheet,  which  is 
changed  at  each  station.  The  distances  as  read  on 
the  telemeter  can  also  be  laid  down.  The  stadiometer 
differs  from  the  plane-table  in  that  the  alidade  cannot  be 
moved  relatively  to  the  sheet, 

stadium  (sta'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  stadia  (-a).  [<  L. 
stadium,  \  Gr.  (rrarffov,  a  fixed  standard  of  length, 
specifically  606  Greek  fee^  (see  def.  1),  a  furlong 
(nearly),  hence  a  race-course  of  tms  length, 
lit.  '  that  which  stands  fast,'  <  lar&vat  (■/  tsra), 
stand:  see  stand.  Cf.  stade^,  stadie.J  1.  A 
Greek  itinerary  unit,  or^nally  the  distance 
between  successive  stations  of  the  shouters 
and  runners  employed  to  estimate  distances. 
The  stadium  of  Eratosthenes  seems  to  have  been  short  of 
620  English  feet ;  but  the  stadium  at  the  race-course  at 
Athens  has  been  found  to  be  between  603  and  610  English 
feet.  The  Boman  stadium  was  about  the  same  length, 
being  one  eighth  of  a  Koman  mile. 
Hence — 2.  A  Greek  course  for  foot-races,  dis- 
posed on  a  level,  with  sloping  banks  or  tiers  of 
seats  for  spectators  rising  along  its  two  sides 
and  at  one  end,  which  was  typically  of  semi- 
circular plan.  The  course  proper  was  exactly  a  stadi- 
um in  length.  The  most  celebrated  stadia  were  those  of 
Olympia  and  Athens.  The  latter  has  been,  in  great  part, 
restored. 

3.  A  stage ;  period ;  in  med.,  a  sta^e  or  period  of 
a  disease,  especially  of  an  intermittent  disease. 
Mohammed  was  now  free  once  more ;  but  he  no  longer 
thought  of  carrying  on  his  polemic  against  the  Meccans 
or  of  seeking  to  influence  them  at  alL  In  his  relations  to 
them  three  stadia  can  be  distinguished,  although  it  is 
easier  to  determine  their  character  than  tlieir  chronology. 
Mnci/<^  Brit.,  XVI.  6B0. 
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stadlet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  staddle. 

Stadmannia  (stad-man'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1823),  named  after  Stadmdnn,  a  German  botani- 
cal traveler.]  A  genus  of  trees,  of  the  order  Sa- 
pindacex  and  tribe  Nephelieee.  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  nearly  related  genus  Nephetium  (which  see)  by 
the  absence  of  petals  and  by  a  somewhat  spherical  calyx 
with  five  broad  obtuse  teeth,  by  warty  branches,  and  by 
small  velvety  plum-like  berries.  The  only  species,  S.  /Si- 
deroxylon,  is  a  native  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  It  has 
alternate  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  with  from  three  to  six 
pairs  of  oblong  obtuse  leaflets,  oblique  at  the  base,  each 
leaflet  narrow,  entire,  smooth,  and  flnely  reticulated.  The 
small  pedicelled  flowers  form  axillary  branching  panicles, 
with  conspicuous  long-exserted  erect  stamens.  It  is 
known  as  Bourbon  ironwood.   See  Macassar  oil,  under  oil. 

stadtholder,  stadtholderate  (stat'h6l"der, 
-at),  etc.  Erroneous  spellings  of  stadholder, 
etc. 

staffs  (staf),  n. ;  pi.  staves,  staffs  (stavz,  stafs). 
[<  ME.  staff,  staffe,  staf  (gen.  staves,  dat.  stave, 
pi.  staves),  <  AS.  stxf,  in  a  very  early  form  staeb, 
pi.  stafas,  a  stick,  stafE,  twig,  letter  (see  etym. 
of  book),  =  OS.  staf=  OPries.  «te/=  D.  ste/  = 
MLG.  LG.  staf  =  OHG.  MHG.  stap  {stab-),  G. 
stab,  a  staff,  =  Icel.  stafr,  a  staff,  post,  stick, 
stave  of  a  cask,  a  letter,  =  Sw.  staf,  a  staff,  = 
Dan.  stav,  a  staff,  stick  (also  stab,  a  staff  (body 
of  assistants),  an  astragal  (of  a  cannon),  <  G.), 
=Goth.  stafs  (stab-),  element,  rudiment  (not  re- 
corded in  the  orig.  senses  'letter'  and  '  stick') ; 
=  OBulg.  stapu,  shtapu  =  OServ.  stipi,  Serv. 
stap,  shtap  =  Hung,  istdp,  a  staff,  =  Lith.  stebas, 
a  staff,  stdbas,  stdbras,  a  piUar;  cf.  Gael,  stqb, 
a  stake,  stump ;  prob.  related  to  OHG.  staben, 
be  stiff,  from  an  extended  form  of  the  root  sta 
of  stand:  see  stand.  Not  connected  with  L. 
stipes,  a  stock,  post,  which  is  cognate  with  E. 
stiff.  Hence  stave,  q.  v.]  1.  A  stick  or  pole. 
Specifically— (d)  A  stick  used  as  a  walking-stick,  espe- 
cially one  five  or  six  feet  long  used  as  a  support  in  walk- 
ing or  climbing. 
In  his  hand  a  staf.     Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  496. 

He  [the  pilgrim]  had  a  long  staffe  in  his  hand  with  a 
nobbe  in  the  middle,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those 
Pilgrims  staffes.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  20. 

(6)  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon,  as  that  used  at  quarter-staff ; 
a  club ;  a  cudgel. 

A  god  to-handesio/e  therowt  he  hent, 
Befor  Roben  he  lepe. 
BMn  Bood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  20). 
The  wars  are  doubtful ; 
And  on  our  horsemen's  staves  Death  looks  as  grimly 
As  on  your  keen-edg'd  swords. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant;  i.  1. 

(c)  A  stick  used  as  an  ensign  of  authority;  a  baton  or 
scepter.    Compare  baton,  c^ubl,  mace^. 

The  Earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staf,  resign'd  his  stewardship. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  ii.  2.  69. 

(d)  A  post  fixed  in  the  ground ;  a  stake. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff. 

~   ■■.,  2  Hen.  TI.,  v.  1.  203. 


(e)  A  pole  on  which  to  hoist  and  display  a  flag :  as,  a  flag- 
staff;  an  ensign-8ta/;  a  i^ck-staff. 

The  flag  of  Norway  and  the  cross  of  St.  George  fioated 
from  separate  staffs  on  the  lawn. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  295. 
(/t)  The  pole  of  a  vehicle ;  a  carriage-pole. 

His  newe  lady  holdeth  him  so  narowe 
Up  by  the  brydel,  at  the  staves  ende. 
That  every  word  he  dred  it  as  an  arowe. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arclte,  L  184. 

(ff)  The  long  handle  of  certain  weapons,  as  a  spear,  a  hal- 
berd, or  a  poleax. 

There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  lE^nce. 

Shai.,  K.  John,  u.  1.  318. 
Their  staves  upon  their  rests  they  lay. 

Z>raytm,  Nymphidia. 
(A)  A  straight-edge  for  testing  or  truing  a  line  or  surface : 
as,  the  ^toot-staff  used  in  testing  the  face  of  the  stone 
in  a  grind-mill,  (f)  In  sum.,  a  graduated  stick,  used 
in  leveling.  See  cross-staff,  Jacob's-^aff,  and  cut  under 
lemling-staff.  (i)  One  of  several  instruments  formerly 
used  in  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea :  as,  the  tore-staff, 
back-ato/l  cross-stiz,^.  See  these  words,  (k)  In  ship-tmiM- 
ing,  a  measuring  andspacingrule.  (QThestiltota  plow. 
2.  In  swg.,  a  grooved  steel  instrument  having 
a  curvature,  used  to  guide  the  knife  or  gorget 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  m  the 
operation  of  lithotomy. — 3.  In  a/reh.,  same  as 
rudenture. —  4.  Something  which  upholds  or 
supports ;  a  support ;  a  prop. 

He  is  a  stafe  of  stedfastnes  bothe  erly  &  latte 
To  chastes  siche  kaytif  es  as  don  ayenst  the  lawe. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  3. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  ol  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iL  2.  70. 

Bread  is  the  »te/of  life.  Stff^ft,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv. 

5t.  A  round  of  a  ladder.  Latham. — 6.  A  body 
of  assistants  or  executive  officers,  (a)  MUit., 
a  body  of  officers  who  are  not  in  command  of  troops, 
but  who  act  as  the  assistants  of  an  officer  in  high  com- 
mand, sometimes  including  that  officer  himself.    Thus, 
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the  regimental  staff  consists  of  the  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  major,  and  adjutant,  or  the  officers  correspond- 
ing to  these  ranks ;  the  brigade  staff  and  division  staff 
are  composed  of  aides-de-camp,  commissaries,  quarter- 
masters, and  the  like;  and  the  staff  of  a  general  com- 
manding an  army-corps,  or  an  army  composed  of  several 
army-corps,  includes  these  last-named  officers  and  also 
a  chief  of  staff,  a  chief  of  artillery,  a  chief  engineer,  and 
the  like.  The  general  staff  is  a  body  of  officers  form- 
ing the  central  office  of  the  army  of  a  nation,  and  it  acts, 
in  a  sense,  as  the  personal  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
or  of  the  king  or  other  chief  ruler.  In  the  United  States 
navy,  staff-officers  are  the  non-combatants,  comprising  the 
medical  corps,  the  pay-corps,  the  steam-engineering  corps, 
and  chaplains,  of  those  who  go  to  sea,  as  well  as  civil  engi- 
neers, naval  cpnstructors,  and  professors  of  mathematics. 
(b)  A  body  of  executive  officers  attached  to  any  establish- 
ment for  the  carrying  out  of  its  designs,  or  a  number  of 
persons,  considered  as  one  body,  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  any  undertaking :  as,  the  editorial  and  reporting 
staff  ot  a  newspaper;  the  «to/ of  the  Geological  Survey;  a 
hospital  staff. 

The  Archbishop  [Beoket]  had  amongst  his  chaplains  a 
staff  ot  professors  on  a  small  scale. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  143. 

7t.  A  letter  of  the  alphabet.  See  etymology  of 
book. 

The  firrste  ste^iss  nemmnedd  I,         Orrmdum,  1.  4312. 
8t.  A  line ;  a  verse ;  also,  a  stanza. 

Nerehande  stafe  by  staf,  by  gret  diligence, 
Sauyng  that  I  most  metre  apply  to ; 
The  wourdes  meue,  and  sett  here  &  ther. 

Rom.  qf  PaHenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6665. 
If  we  consider  well  the  forme  of  this  Foeticall  staffe,  we 
shall  flnde  it  to  be  a  certaine  number  of  verses  allowed  to 
go  altogether  and  ioyne  without  any  intermission,  and  doe 
or  should  finish  vp  all  the  sentences  of  the  same  with  a 
full  period.  PuUenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  64. 

I  can  sing  but  one  staff  ot  the  ditty  neither. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  i&  proper  for  a 

heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical.  Dryden. 

9.  In  musical  notation,  a  set  of  five  horizontal 
lines  on  which  notes  are  placed  so  as  to  iadi- 
oate  the  pitch  of  intended  tones.  Both  the  lines 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  significant,  and  are  c^led 
degrees:  they  are  numbered  from  below  upward.  "When 
the  nine  de- 
grees of  the  —2d— added  1  me. 

staff  are  not  —1st —    "       *' 

sufficient  for    5th — line =: 

the  notation    ity, 4th  space 

of  a  melody 
or  chord,  it  is 

extended   by  —  . 

meansofodd-  ■•-'       "  ^^^ 

ed  or  leger 
lines  above 
or  below.    In 

general,  the  successive  degrees  of  the  staff  are  understood 
to  correspond  to  the  successive  degrees  of  the  scale  or  to 
the  successive  white  keys  of  the  keyboai'd,  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  the  intervals  thus  indicated  are  not  equal 
to  each  other.  An  absolute  pitch  for  the  staff-degrees  is 
indicated  by  a  clef  placed  at  the  beginning.  (See  def.) 
Gregorian  music  is  customarily  written  on  a  staff  of  four 
lines,  and  the  only  clef  used  is  the  C  clef.  The  staff  with 
its  appropriate  notation  is  a  development  from  the  early 
medieval  neumes,  which  were  originally  dots,  dashes,  or 
compound  marks,  whose  relative  position  or  shape  indi- 
cated the  relative  pitch  of  successive  tones.  To  make  this 
notation  more  precise  a  horizont^  line  was  drawn  across 
the  page  to  mark  the  pitch  of  some  given  tone,  as  C  or  F, 
and  the  neumes  were  arranged  above  or  below  this  line. 
Later,  a  second  line  was  added,  and  then  others,  only  the 
lines  being  at  first  regarded  as  significant  What  was 
caSleA.  the  great  or  grand  8fa#  was  such  a  staff  of  eleven 
lines.  In  harmonic  or  concerted  music,  two  or  more  staffs 
are  used  together,  and  are  connected  by  a  brace.  See 
brocel,  6,  and  scored,  9.  Also  stave,  especially  in  Great 
Britain. 

10.  In  her.,  same  as  fissure,  5 BlBbop's  staff. 

See  crazier,  1.— Cantoral  staff,  cantor's  staff,  the  offi- 
cial staff  of  a  cantor  or  precentor:  it  is  primarily  the 
baton  with  which  he  beats  time,  but  is  often  large,  and 
elaborately  ornamented,  becoming  a  mere  badge  of  office. 
Also  called  6a*on.— David's  staf^  a  kind  of  quadrant  for- 
merly used  in  navigation.— ^iscopal  Btafi^  in  her.,  the 
representation  of  a  bishop's  or  pastoral  staff,  usually  en- 
twined with  a  banderole  which  is  secured  to  the  shaft 
below  the  head.  See  cut  under  banderole. — Folilferous 
staff.  See  foliiferous. — Jeddart  staff,  a  form  of  battle- 
ax  used  by  mounted  men-at-arms :  so  named  from  the  town 
of  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland,  the  arms  of  which  bear  such  a 
weapon.  Also  called  Jedwood  ax.  Pairholt—Waxz'ial!^ 
Staff.  See  marshal.—  Northern  Staff,  a  quarter-staff.— 
Palmer's  staff,  in  her.,  same  as  bourdon^,  3.— Papal 
Staff,  in  her.,  a  staff  topped  with  the  papal  cross  of  three 
cross-bars.— Paatoral  staff,  a  staff  borne  as  an  emblem 
of  episcopal  authority  by  or  before  bishops,  archbishops, 
abbots,  and  abbesses.  In  the  Western  Church  it  is  usually 
headed  with  a  volute,  suggesting  a  shepherd's  crook,  and 
in  the  Greek  Church  it  generally  has  a  T-shaped  head, 
often  curved  upward  and  inward  at  the  ends ;  in  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  and  some  other  churches  it  bears  a  cross 
in  the  case  of  an  archbishop,  and  a  double  cross  in  the 
case  of  a  patriarch.  See  cambuca,  orozier,  pateressa,  suda- 
rtoi.— PUctuh's  Staff.  See  pilgrim,.— 'R/ei.  staff,  in 
moling,  a  straight-edge  used  to  test  the  dress  of  a  mill- 
stone. It  is  so  called  because  it  is  rubbed  with  red  chalk 
or  ocher,  by  means  of  which  inequalities  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone  are  detected.— Ring-and-staff  invesll- 
ttire.  See  ecclesiastical  investiture,  under  investiture. — 
Short  staff,  the  cudgel  used  in  ordinary  cudgel-play, 
similar  to  the  modem  single-stick  as  distinguished  from 
quarter-staff.- Staffraguly,inft«j-.,eitherapalIetcouped 
raguly,  or  the  representation  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  with  short 
projections  on  the  opposite  sides,  as  of  limbs  sawed  off.- 


-4th- 
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— 1st — added  line. 
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staff 
To  axgue  from  the  staff  to  the  comeit,  to  raise  some 

other  question  than  that  under  discussion.  Aip.  Bramhdll, 
^Yorks,  II.  94.  (Dav£e«.)— To  break  a  staff.  Same  as 
to  Itreak  a  lance  (which  see,  under  ftreoJ:).— To  go  to  sticks 
and  staves.  See  uticKi.—'lo  have  the  better  or  worse 
end  of  the  staff,  to  be  getting  the  best  or  worst  of  a 
matter. 

And  Bp  now  ours  seem  to  have  the  better  end  of  the  ataf. 
Court  and  Timet  of  Charles  I.,  11.  94. 

To  set  down  (or  up)  one's  stafft,  to  stop  and  rest,  as  a 
traveler  at  an  Inn ;  abide  for  a  time.  JSev.  T.  Adamx, 
Works,  1. 186.    (fiavies.)    See  erook,  erozier,  crutefti. 

staffs  (staf),  n.  Plaster  of  Paris  mixed,  in  water, 
with  some  cement,  glycerin,  and  dextrine :  used 
as  a  building  material,  it  was  first  employed  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and  was  extensively  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  of  the  Chicago  Exposition 
In  1893. 

staff-angle  (staf'ang'''gl),  n.  In  plastermg,  a 
square  rod  of  wood,  standing  flush  with  the 
wall  on  each  of  its  sides,  at  the  ex- 
ternal angles  of  plastering,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury. 

staff-bead  (staf'bed),  n.    In  arch.,  an 
angle-bead. 

staff-captain  (staf'kap"tan),  n.  The  stair-bead. 
senior  grade  in  the  navigating  branch  of  the 
British  navy. 

staff-commander  (staf'ko-m&n'''d6r),  «.  The 
second  grade  in  the  navigating  branch  of  the 
British  navy.    See  master^,  1  (6). 

staff-degree  (staf  de-gre"),  n.  In  musical  no- 
taUon,  a  degree  of  a  staff,  whether  line  or  space. 

staff-duty  (staf'dii"ti),  n.  The  occupation  or 
employment  of  an  officer  who  serves  on  a  staff, 
especially  of  one  who,  not  originally  a  staff- 
officer,  has  been  detached  from  his  regiment, 
and  attached  to  a  staff. 

staffed  (staft),  a.  [<  staff  +  -ed2.]  1.  In  her., 
surrounded  or  combined  with  staffs :  as,  an  an- 
nulet staffed,  a  ring  from  which  staffs  or  scep- 
ters radiate. — 2.  Provided  with  a  staff  or  body 
of  officers;  officered.     [Eecent.] 

A  powerful  church  of  the  new  type,  stfiffed  by  friends 

and  pupils  of  Pusey,  rose  in  the  centre  of  B^— . 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Bobert  Elsmerc^  xzxiii. 

staffelite  (staf 'e-lit),  n.  [<  Staffel  (see  def .)  -I- 
-ite2.]  A  somewhat  altered  apatite,  occurring 
in  botryoidal  renitorm  shapes  of  a  green  color, 
incrustiug  the  ^phosphorite  found  at  Staffel, 
near  the  Lahn,  in  Prussia. 

staff-herding  (staf 'hfer'ding),  n.  In  old  Eng. 
fm-est  law,  the  grazing  of  cattle  in  charge  of  a 
herdsman.  This  was  restrained  or  forbidden  as  more 
injurious  to  the  herds  of  deer  than  if  there  were  no  herds- 
man to  drive  away  the  deer,  and  the  cattle  had  to  find  their 
own  feeding-ground. 

staff-hole  (staf 'hoi),  n.  In  metal.,  a  small  hole 
in  a  puddling-f  urnace  through  which  the  pud- 
dler  heats  his  staff.     Weale. 

stafS.ert  (staf 'ier),  n.  [=  D.  staffier,  an  atten- 
dant, <  OF.  estaffier,  a  lackey,  footboy  that 
runs  by  the  stirrup,  etc.,  <  It.  staffiere,  staffiero,  a 
lackey,  footboy,  <  staffa,  a  stirrug  (ML.  staffa) 
(>  dim.  stafetta,  a  little  stirrup,  a  courier,  > 
Sp.  Pg.  estaffeta  =  P.  estafette,  >  D.  estafette  = 
G.  sUmette  =  Sw.  stafett  =  Dan.  stafet,  a  cour- 
ier), <  OHG.  stapfo,  staffo,  MHG.  G.  stapfe,  a 
footstep  (also  a  stirrup  f),  <  OHG.  MHG.  step- 
fen,  also  OHG.  staphon,  MHG.  stapfeii,  step, 
tread,  =  E.  step:  see  step,  and  cf.  OBulg. stopa, 
a  spur.  The  notion  reflected  on  the  def.  as 
given  in  most  dictionaries,  that  staffer  means 
a  'staff-bearer,'  and  is  connected  with  staff,  is 
erroneous.]    A  footman ;  an  attendant. 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about, 
March'd  whifflers  and  staffiers  on  foot, 
With  lackles,  grooms,  valets,  and  pages, 
In  fit  and  proper  eaulpages. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  650. 

staffisht  (staf 'ish),  a.  [In  Se.  corruptly sto/agre; 
<  staff  +  -Jsfcl.]  Like  a  staff ;  rigid ;  henee,  in- 
tractable. .4scte»»,Toxophilus(ed.l864),p.lll. 

staff-man  (staf 'man),  n.  A  workman  employed 
in  silk-throwing. " 

staff-notation  (staf 'no-ta'^shon),  n.  In  nmsical 
notation,  the  entire  system  of  signs  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  staff:  opposed,  for  example,  to 
the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  in  which  no  staff  is  use(^ 

staff-officer  (staf 'of"i-s6r),  n.  An  officer  form- 
ing part  of  the  staff  of  a  regiment,  brigade, 
army,  or  the  like;  in  the  United  States  navy, 
an  officer  not  exercising  military  command. 

staff-sergeant  (staf'sar^jent),  n.  A  non-com- 
missioned officer  having"  no  position  in  the 
ranks  of  a  company,  but  attached  to  the  staff 
of  a  regiment,  in  the  United  States  service  the  stafl- 
sergeants  are  the  sergeant-major,  ordnance-sergeant,  hos- 
pital-steward, quartermaster-sergeant)  and  commissary- 
sergeant. 


StafT-slin^,  about  the  zoth 
century.  (From  VioUet-le- 
Duc's  "Diet,  du  Mobilier 
fran^ais.") 
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staff-slingt  (staf'sling),  «.    [ME.  «; 
stafslvnge;  <  staff  +  slmg^.'\     A  weapon  con- 
sisting of  a  sling  com- 
bined with  a  short  staff. 
The  staff  was  held  with  both 
hands    and    whirled    around. 
The   weapon   seems    to    have 
thrown   larger   missiles  than 
the  ordinary  sling   and  with 
greater  force.     Distinguished 
from  cordrsliiw.     Also  called 
fustibale,  fustioalus. 
This  geaunt  at  him  s'tones  caste 
Out  of  a  f  el  staf-slinge. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1. 118. 

staff-stone  (staf'ston),  ■«. 
Same  as  baculite. 

staff-strikert  (staf'stri"- 
kSr) ,  n.  A  sturdy  beggar; 
a  tramp. 

Many   became    staf-strCkers, 
. . .  and  wandered  in  parties  of 
two,  three,  and  four  from  vil- 
lage to  village-       .R.  Eden,  quoted  in  Eibton-Turner's  Va- 
[grants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  63. 

staff-surgeon  (staf 's6r"jon),  n.  A  senior  grade 
of  surgeons  in  the  British  navy. 
staff-tree  (staf'tre),  n.    A  vine  or  tree  of  the 

fenus  Celastrus.  The  best-known  species  is  the 
merican  C.  scandens,  a  twiner  with  ornamental  fruit, 
otherwise  named  clvmiing  bittersweet,  waxwork,  staff-vine, 
and  feeertviig  (see  the  last,  and  cut  under  bittersweet).  The 
seeds  of  the  East  Indian  0.  panieulata  have  long  been  In 
repute  among  Hindu  physicians  for  their  stimulating  and 
acrid  properties,  and  are  applied  externally  or  internally 
for  the  relief  of  rheumatispi,  etc-  They  yield  an  expressed 
oil,  also  an  empyreumatic,  known  as  oleum  nigrum. 

staff-vine  (stM'vin),  n.    See  staff-tree. 

stag  (stag),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  steg^c.  also  staig; 
early  mod.  E.  stagg,  stagge;  <  MB.  steg,  stagge, 
<  Icel.  steggr,  steggi,  a  male  animal  (a  male  fox, 
cat,  a  gander,  drake,  etc. ),  lit. '  mounter,'  <  stiga 
=  AS.  stigan,  mount :  see  sty'^.  Hence  stag- 
gard^,  staggon.']  1.  The  male  of  various  ani- 
mals, especially  of  the  deer  tribe.    Specifically— 

(a)  The  male  red-deer  or  a  deer  of  other  large  species  of 
the  genus  Cervus  in  a  restricted  sense ;  a  hart,  of  which 
the  female  is  a  hind ;  and  particularly  the  adult  hart,  at 
least  five  years  old,  with  antlers  fully  developed  (com- 
pare staggardi,  and  see  cuts  under  anuer) ;  in  heraldry,  a 
horned  deer  with  branched  antlers-  The  stag  of  Europe 
is  Cervus  da/phut,  now  found  wild  in  Great  Britain  only  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  magnificent  animal, 
standing  4  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  the  antlers  3 
feet  long,  having  sometimes  ten  points  and  palmated  at 
the  crown:  sometimes  known  as  a  fita^  q^  ten.  The  hind  is 
hornless  and  smaller.  The  corresponding  animal  in  Korth 
America  is  the  wapiti,  there  called  dk  {Cenmt  canadensis, 
larger  than  the  European  stag,  with  much-branched  ant- 
lers sometimes  upward  of  4  feet  long,  not  palmated  at 
the  end.  (See  cut  under  wojkK.)  There  are  several  Asiatic 
stags,  among  them  the  rusine  deer  (see  Rum^-,  sambur). 

(b)  A  bull  castrated  when  half-grown  or  full-grown ;  a 
bull-stag ;  a  bull-segg.  (c)  A  male  fox ;  a  dog-fox.  ((2)  A 
young  horse ;  a  colt  (sometimes  a  filly),  (e)  A  gander. 
(/)  A  drake,  (g)  A  pit  or  exhibition  game-cock  less  than 
one  year  old;  the  cockerel  of  the  game-fowl. 


^- 


(Ji)  A  tur- 
key-cook, (i)  The  wren.  [Local,  Eng.]  (J)  A  stag-beetle. 
[In  most  of  these  uses  prov.  Eng.] 
2.  In  com.  slang :  (a)  An  outside  irregular  deal- 
er in  stocks,  not  a  member  of  the  exchange.  (6) 
A  person  who  applies  for  the  allotment  of 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  not  because 
he  wishes  to  hold  the  shares,  but  because  he 
hopes  to  sell  the  allotment  at  a  premium.  If 
he  fails  in  this  he  forbears  to  pay  the  deposit, 
and  the  allotment  is  forfeited. — 8.  A  romping 
girl;  a  hoyden.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4t.  The  color 
of  the  stag ;  a  red  dirty-brown  color. 

Come,  my  Cub,  doe  not  scome  mee  because  I  go  in  Stag, 
In  Bnffe ;  heer's  veluet  too;  thou  seest  I  am  worth  thus 
much  in  bare  veluet. 

Dekker,  Satiromastix,  I.  220  (ed.  Pearson). 

Boyal  sta|r,  a  stag  that  has  antlers  terminating  in  twelve 

or  more  pomts. 

(stag),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stag'ged,  ppr.  stag- 
.  [<stogr,M.]  I.intrans. 'La.  com.  slang,  to  a,c,t 

as  a  stag  on  the  stock  exchange.   See  stag,  n.,  2. 
II.  trans.  To  follow  warily,  as  a  deer-stalker 

does  a  deer;  dog;  watch. 

[Slang.] 

So  you've  been  slagging  this 
gentleman  and  me,  and  listen- 
ing, have  you? 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  v. 
[(Z)ai»e».) 

stagartt,  n.     An  obsolete 

spelling  of  staggard?-. 
stag-beetle  (stag'be'tl),  n. 

A  lamellicorn  coleopterous 

insect  of  th  e  genus  Lucanus 

or  restricted  family  Luca- 

nidee  (which  see),  the  males 

of   which  have  branched 

mandibles  resembling  the 

antlers  of  a  stag.    L.  cervus 

is  the  common  stag-beetle  of  Eu- 


stage 

rope,  and  L.  daphus  is  the  stag-beetle  of  the  United  States. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  largest  of  British  beetles,  distin- 
guished by  the  enormous  size  of  the  homy  and  toothed 
mandibles  in  the  male,  and  by  the  rather  long  elbowed 
antennae,  which  end  in  a  perfoliated  club,  and  are  com- 
posed of  ten  joints,  the  first  being  very  long.  It  is  com- 
mon in  some  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
and  is  often  2  inches  long,  of  a  black  color.  Other  species 
are  numerous  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  See  also  cut 
under  Platyceriis. 

stag-bush  (stag'bush),  n.  The  black  haw,  Vi- 
hwrnum  prwnifolium. 

stag-dance  (stag'dans),  n.  A  dance  performed 
by  men  only.     [Colloq-,  U.  S.] 

stage  (staj),  ».  [<  ME.  stage,  <  OF.  estage,  es- 
taige,  estauge,  outage,  etc.,  a  story,  floor,  stage, 
a  dwelling-house,  P.  ftage,  story,  stage,  floor, 
loft,  =  Pr.  estatge,  a  stage,  =It.  staggio,  a  stake, 
prop,  banisters  (ML.  reflex  stagium,  estagvum), 
<  ML.  *staUcum,  lit. '  a  place  of  standing,'  or  (as 
in  It.  staggio)  'that  which  stands,'  <  E.  stare, 
p.  status,  stand:  see  state,  stand.  Cf.  4tagire. 
the  sense  of  'the  distance  between  two 
points,'  the  word  was  prob.  confused  with  OP. 
estage,  <  L.  stadium,  <  Gr.  arddiov,  a  measure  of 
distance :  see  stadium,  stade^,  stadie.']  If.  A 
floor  or  story  of  a  house. 

The  Erie  ascended  into  this  toUr  quickly. 
As  sone  as  he  myght  to  blest  stage  came, 

Rom.  of  PaHenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4926. 
Litul  John  stode  at  a  window  in  the  mornynge, 
And  lokid  forth  at  a  stage. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  Y-  8). 

2t.  A  house ;  building. 

Ther  buth  seriauns  in  the  stage 
That  serueth  the  maidenes  of  parage. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

3.  In  arch.,  the  portion  between  a  projection 
and  the  retreat  next  above  it  in  a  medieval 
buttress;  also,  one  of  the  horizontal  divisions 
of  a  window  separated  by  transoms. — 4.  A 
floor  or  platform  elevated  above  the  ground 
or  common  surface,  for  the  eihibition  of  a 
play  or  spectacle,  for  public  speakers  or  per- 
formers, or  for  convenience  of  view,  use,  or 
access:  as,  a  stage  for  a  mountebank;  a  stage 
for  speakers  in  public. 

Give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  sta,ge  be  placed  to  the  view. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2,  389. 

Specifically— (a)  A  floor  elevated  for  the  convenience  of 
performing  mechanical  work  and  the  like ;  a  scaffold ;  a 
staging :  as,  seamen  use  floating  stages,  and  stages  suspended 
by  the  side  of  a  ship,  for  calking  and  repairing.  (6)  Inprint- 
ing,  a  low  platform  on  which  stacks  of  paper  are  piled. 

(c)  A  shelf  or  horizontal  compartment,  as  one  of  the  steps 
of  a  court-cupboard. 

The  number  of  ^ages  in  the  buffet  or  sideboard  indicates 
the  rank  of  the  owner. 

S.  K.  Handbook,  Corporation  and  College  Plate. 

(d)  The  platform  on  which  an  object  is  placed  to  be  viewed 
through  a  microscope,  (e)  A  wooden  structure  on  a  beach 
to  assist  in  landing  ;  a  landing-place  at  a  quay  or  pier.  It 
sometimes  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  or  is  lowered  or 
raised  to  suit  the  varying  height  of  the  water. 

Getting  ye  starte  of  y^ships  that  came  to  the  plantation, 

they  tooke  away  their  stage,  &  other  necessary  provisions 

that  they  had  made  for  Ashing  at  Cap- Anne  y«  year  before. 

Braclford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  196. 

(/)  A  raised  platform  on  which  theatrical  performances 
are  exhibited ;  the  flooring  in  a  theater  on  which  the  actors 
perform.  In  modem  theaters  the  stage  includes  not 
only  the  part  which  can  be  seen  from  the  auditorium,  but 


stag-beetle  (Lucanus  cer- 
vtcs),  one  half  natural  size. 


Floor-plan  of  Stage, 
A,  proscenium ;  B,  C,  D,  first,  second,  and  third  prompt-entrances 
■  respectively;  B',  C,  D',  first,  second,  and  third  opposite-piompt-en- 
trances  respectively;  E,  wings;  a  a,  center;  A  b.  prompt-side:  c  c, 
o,-p.-side;  rf  rf,  prompt-center :  e  *,  o--p.-center- 

also  the  spaces  on  each  side,  behind  the  proscenium- 
arch,  which  are  used  for  shifting  the  wings  or  side-scenes, 
and  are  themselves  called  the  wings.  The  part  extending 
back  from  the  orchestra  to  the  proscenium-arch  is  called 
the  proscenium.  That  side  of  the  stage  which  is  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  spectator  is  called  the  prom,pt-side,  be- 
cause in  theaters  which  have  no  prompt-box  the  prompter 
stands  there.  The  corresponding  position  to  the  specta- 
tor's right  is  called  the  appoette-pronmpt-side  (or,  briefly, 
o.-p.-sid^.  Half-way  between  the  center  and  the  prompt- 
side  is  VaQprompt'Center,  the  corresponding  position  to  the 


stage 

right  being  called  the  oppoiite-prampt-eerOer  (or,  briefly, 
o.-p.-cerUer).  The  stage  is  thus  divided  lateral^  into  Ave 
parts,  called  in  order  the  prmnpt^de,  ttie prompt-center,  the 
center,  the  o.  -p.  -center,  and  the  o.-p.  -side,  and  these  designa^ 
tions  extend  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage,  as  well 
as  up  into  the  flies  :  thus  the  five  ropes  by  which  a  drop- 
scene  is  raised  or  lowered  are  known  as  the  prompt-side 


Section  of  stage,  as  seen  from  Frompt-side. 
A,  proscenium  ;y;^  border-lights ;  ^■,£-',  fly-galleries ;  A,  proscenium- 
arch;  i',y,  curtains;  >fe,  asbestos  tire-proof  curtain. 

rope,  prompt-center  rope,  center-rope,  etc.  As  regards  depth, 
the  stage  is  divided  into  ervhran^es  varying  in  number  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  wings  or  side-scenes.  That 
between  the  proscenium  and  the  flrst  wing  is  called  on 
one  side  the  first  prompt-entrance,  and  on  the  other  the 
first  0.  -p.  -eMrance.  From  the  flrst  wing  to  the  next  is  the 
second  prompt-  or  second  o.-p.-entrance,  and  so  on.  Every- 
thing above  the  stage  from  the  top  of  the  proscenium-arch 
upward  is  called  thefiies,  and  includes  the  borders,  bordeiv 
lights,  all  needed  ropes,  pulleys,  and  cleats,  the  beams  to 
which  these  are  attached,  and  the  fly-galleries,  from  the 
lowest  of  which  the  drop-scenes  are  worl^ed.  The  ancient 
Oreelc  theater  in  its  original  form,  as  developed  in  the 
fifth  century  B.  0.,  had  no  raised  stage,  the  actors  appear- 
ing in  the  orchestra  amid  the  chorus. 

All  the  world 's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Shak.,  As  you  Lilce  itv  ii.  7.  139. 

Mirth,  Pray  you  help  us  to  some  stools  here. 

Pro.    Where,  on  the  stage,  ladies  ? 

Mirth.  Yes,  on  the  stage  ;  we  are  persons  of  quality,  I 
assure  you,  and  women  of  fashion,  and  come  to  see  and  to 
be  seen.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  14'ews,  Ind. 

Hence — 5.  With  the  definite  article,  the  thea- 
ter; the  drama  as  acted  or  exhibited,  or  the 
profession  of  representing  dramatic  composi- 
tions: as,  to  take  to  the  stage;  to  regard  the 
stage  as  a  school  of  elocution. 

There  were  also  Poets  that  wrote  onely  for  the  stage,  I 
meane  playes  and  interludes,  to  recreate  the  people  with 
matters  of  disporte. 

Pwtteriham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesle^  p.  20. 
Lo !  where  the  stage,  the  poor  degraded  sto^e. 
Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age. 

Sprague,  Curiosity. 

6.  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  exhib- 
ited; a  field  for  action;  the  scene  of  any  noted 
action  or  career;  the  spot  where  any  remark- 
able affair  occurs. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 

To  this  great  stage  of  fools.     Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  187. 

7.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  journey,  or  where  a  re- 
lay of  horses  is  taken,  or  where  a  stage-coach 
changes  horses ;  a  station. 

I  have  this  morning  good  news  from  Gibson ;  three  let- 
ters from  three  several  stages,  that  he  was  safe  last  night 
as  far  as  Eoyston,  at  between  nine  and  ten  at  night. 

Pepys,  Diary,  June  14, 1667. 

Hence — 8.  The  distance  between  two  places 
of  rest  on  a  road:  in  some  countries  a  regular 
unit. 

Tis  strange  a  man  cannot  ride  a  stage 

Or  two,  to  breathe  himself,  without  a  warrant. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  il.  4. 
Our  whole  Stage  this  day  was  about  five  hours,  our  Course 
a  little  Southerly  of  the  West. 

Maundrett,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  2. 

9.  A  single  step  of  a  gradual  process ;  degree 
of  advance  or  of  progression,  either  in  increase 
or  decrease,  in  rising  or  falling,  or  in  any 
change  of  state :  as,  stages  of  growth  in  an  ani- 
mal or  a  plant ;  the  stages  of  a  disease ;  in  hiol., 
a  state  or  condition  of  being,  as  one  of  several 
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successive  steps  in  a  course  of  development: 
as,  the  larval,  pupal,  and  imaginal  stages  of  an 
insect;  several  stogres  of  an  embryo. 

A  blysful  lyl  thou  says  I  lede. 
Thou  woldez  knaw  ther-of  the  stage. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ei.  Morris),  i.  410. 

These  three  be  the  true  stages  of  knowledge. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
Our  education  is  in  a  manner  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  in  all  stages  from  infancy  to  manhood. 
Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 

They  were  in  widely  different  stages  of  civilization. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

10.  [Abbr.  of  stage-coach.}  Same  as  stage- 
coach; also  [IT.  S.],  an  omnibus. 

A  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  I.  305. 

I  went  in  the  six-penny  stage.  Swift. 

Law  of  the  three  stages.  See  three.— Lyiic  stage. 
See  lyric. — Mechanical  stage.  See  Tnicroscope,  1. — TO 
go  on  the  stage.  See  go.— To  run  the  stage.  See 
runl, 

stage  (staj),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  staged,  ppr.  stag- 
ing. [<  stage,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  represent 
in  a  play  or  on  the  stage ;  exhibit  on  the  stage. 

I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1.  69. 
Frippery.  Some  poet  must  assist  us. 
Goldstone.  Poet? 

Youll  take  the  direct  line  to  have  us  Stag'd. 

Uiddleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  iv.  8. 

An  you  stage  me,  stinkard,  your  mansions  shall  sweat 

for  't.  B,  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  place  or  put  on  the  stage ;  moimt,  as  a 
play. 

The  manager  who,  in  staging  a  play,  suggests  judicious 

modifications,  is  in  the  position  of  a  critic,  nothing  more. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  If.  S.,  XXXIX.  819. 

II.  intrans.  To  travel  by  stage-coach:  some- 
times with  indefinite  it. 

He  seasons  pleasure  with  profit ;  he  stages  (if  I  may  say 
so)  into  politicks,  and  rides  post  into  business. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  546.    (.Davies.) 

stage-box  (staj'boks),  n.    A  proscenium-box. 
stage-carriage  (sta^'kar'aj),  n.  A  stage-coach. 

In  1866  Gladstone  was  able  to  reduce  the  mileage  for 
all  stage-carriages  to  one  farthing. 

S.  DoweU,  Taxes  in  England,  IIL  56. 

Stage-coacb  (staj '  koeh),  n.  A  coach  that  rvms 
by  stages;  a  coach  that  runs  regularly  every 
day  or  on  stated  days  between  two  places,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers.    Also  stage. 

stage-craft  (staj 'kraft),  ».  1.  The  art  of  dra- 
matic composition. 

The  fact  that  their  author  so  willingly  leaned  upon  the 
plot  of  a  predecessor  indicates  his  weak  point — the  lack 
of  that  stage-erOfft  which  seems  to  be  still  one  of  the  rarest 
gifts  of  Englishmen.    A.  Dohson,  Introd.  to  Steele,  p.  xliv. 

2.  Knowledge  and  skill  in  putting  a  play  on 
the  stage. 

stage-direction  (staj'di-rek"shon),  n.  A  writ- 
ten or  printed  instruction  as  to  action,  etc., 
which  accompanies  the  text  of  a  play. 

stage-door  (staj'dor),  n.  The  door  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  stage  and  the  parts  behind  it  in  a 
theater;  the  actors'  and  workmen's  entrance 
to  a  theater. 

stage-effect  (staj'e-fekt"),  n.  Theatrical  ef- 
fect; effect  produced  artificially  and  designedly. 

stage-fever  (staj'fe"v6r),  n.  A  strong  desire 
to  go  on  the  stage,  or  to  be  an  actor  or  actress. 
[Colloq.] 

He  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  he  caught  stage- 
fever,  ran  away  from  school  at  the  age  of  17,  and  joined 
the  theater  at  Dublin. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  £eign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  2L 

stage-forceps  (staj'f6r"seps),  n.  A  clamp  for 
holding  an  object  on  the  stage  of  a  compound 
microscope.    E.  H.  Knight. 

stage-fright  (staj'frit),  n.  Nervousness  ex- 
perienced on  facing  an  audience,  especially  for 
the  first  time. 

stage-hand  (staj'hand),  n.  A  man  employed 
to  move  scenery,  etc. 

stage-house  (staj'hous),  n.  A  house,  as  an  inn, 
at  which  a  coach  stops  regularly  for  passengers 
or  to  change  horses. 

stagelyt  (staj'li),  a.  [<  stage  +  -ly^l  Per- 
taining to  the  stage ;  befitting  the  theater ;  the- 
atrical. Jer.  Taylor  (?),  ArtiE.  Handsomeness, 
p.  168. 

stagemant  (staj'man),  n.  An  actor.  T.  Bra^ 
Mne,  1589  (prefiied'to  Greene's  "Menaphon"). 
(Davies.) 

stage-manager  (staj'man'aj-6r),  n.  In  theaters, 
one  who  superintends  the  production  and  per- 
formance of  a  play,  andwho  regulates  aU  mat- 
ters behind  the  curtain. 
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stage-micrometer  (staj'mi-krom''e-t6r),  n.  In 
microscopy,  a  micrometer  attached  to  the  stage, 
and  used  to  measure  the  size  of  an  object  un- 
der examination. 

stage-plate  (staj 'plat),  n.  A  glass  plate  with 
a  narrow  ledge  along  one  edge,  used  on  the 
stage  of  a  microscope  to  hold  an  object  when 
the  microscope  is  inclined,  and  sometimes  as 
the  bottom  plate  of  a  growing-slide.    H.  H. 


stage-play  (staj  'pla),  n.  Originally,  a  dramatic 
performance ;  hence,  a  play  or  drama  adapted 
for  representation  on  the  stage,  as  distinguished 
from  a  reading-  or  closet-play. 

If  the  devil,  or  his  instruments,  should  then  tell  him 
[a  dying  man]  of  a  cup  of  sack,  of  merry  company,  of  a 
stage-play,  or  a  morris-dance,  do  you  think  he  would  then 
be  so  taken  with  the  motion  ?     Baxter,  Saints'  Rest,  iv.  3. 

stage-player  (staj'pla"6r),  n.  An  actor  on  the 
stage;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  represent 
characters  on  the  stage. 

Among  slaves  who  exercised  polite  arts  none  sold  so 
dear  as  stageplayers  or  actors.    Arl/uthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

stager  (sta'jfer),  n.  [<  stage  +  -eri.]  If.  A 
player. 

Dare  quit,  upon  yotu"  oaths. 
The  stagers  and  the  st^e-wrights  too  (your  peers). 

B.  Jonson,  Just  Indignation  of  the  Author. 

2.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life ; 
a  person  of  experience,  or  of  skill  derived  from 
long  experience :  usually  with  old. 

Here  let  me,  as  an  old  stager  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  suggest  one  consideration  to  you. 

Chesterfleld,  To  his  Son,  Dec.  20,  0.  S.  1748. 

3.  A  horse  used  for  drawing  a  stage-coach. 
stage-right  (staj'iit),  n.    The  proprietary  right 

of  the  author  of  a  dramatic  composition  in  re- 
spect to  its  performance ;  the  exclusive  right 
to  perform  or  authorize  the  performance  of  a 
particular  drama.  Compare  copyright. 
stageritet.  n.  [<  stager  +  -ite^ ;  with  a  pun  on 
ite.2    A  stage-player.     [Humorous.] 


Thou  ha£t  forgot  how  thon  amblest  ...  by  a  play- 
wagon,  in  the  high  way,  and  took'st  mad  Jeronimoes  part, 
to  get  seruice  among  the  Mimickes ;  and  when  the  Stager- 
ites  banish't  thee  into  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  thou  tum'dst  Ban- 
dog. DeJcker,  Satiromastix,  I.  229  (ed.  Pearson). 

stageryt  (sta'jer-i),  n.  [<  stage  +  -ery.'\  Ex- 
hibition on  the  stage. 

Likening  those  grave  controversies  to  a  piece  of  Stagery, 
or  Scene-worke.  Milton,  An  Apology,  etc. 

stage-setter  (staj'sef'er),  n.  One  who  attends 
to  the  proper  setting  of  a  play  on  the  stage. 

M.  Sardou  is  a  bom  stage-setter,  but  with  a  leaning  to 

"great  machines,"  numbers  of  figurants,  and  magnificence. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  644. 

stage-struck  (staj'struk),  a.  Smitten  with  a 
love  for  the  stage ;  possessed  by  a  passion  for 
the  drama;  seized  by  a  passionate  desire  to 
become  an  actor. 

"You  are  a  precious  fool,  Jack  Bunco,"  said  Cleveland, 
half  angry,  an(),  in  despite  of  himself,  half  diverted  by 
the  false  tones  and  exaggerated  gesture  of  the  stagestruek 
pirate.  Scott,  Pirate,  xxxix. 

stag-evil  (stag'e'M),  n.  Tetanus  or  lockjaw  of 
the  horse. 

Stage-wagon (staj'wag"gu), TO.  l.  Awagonfor 
conve^ng  goods  and  passengers,  by  stages,  at 
regularly^  appointed  times. — 2f.  A  stage-coach. 

stage-wait  (staj'wat),  n.  A  delay  in  a  theatri- 
cal performance,  due  to  dilatoriness  of  an  actor 
or  carpenter,  or  to  any  like  cause.     [Colloq.] 

stage-whisper  (staj'hwis*per),  n.  A  loud  whis- 
per used  in  by-play  by  an  actor  in  a  theater;  an 
aside ;  hence,  a  whisper  meant  to  be  heard  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  not  professedly  addressed. 

stagewright  (staj'iit),  n.  A  dramatic  author; 
a  playwright.  See  the  quotation  under  stager,  1. 
[Bare.] 

stagey,  Stageyness.    See  stagy,  staginess,  1. 

staggardi,  staggart  (stag'ard,  -art),  n.  [For- 
merly also  stagart;  <  stag  +  -ard'i-art.']  A  stag 
in  his  fourth  year,  and  therefore  not  quite  full 
grown. 

staggard^  (stag'ard),  n.    Same  as  staggarth. 

staggarth  (stag'arth),  n.     [Also  staggcvrd;  a 

•reduction  of  *stach-garth,  <  stack  +  garth^.  Ct. 
equiy.  dial,  haggarth,  haggard,  'hay-garth'.] 
An  inclosure  within  which  stacks  of  nay  and 
grain  are  kept.  Cath.Ang., Tp.35S.  [Prov.Eng.] 

Stagger  (stag'er),  V.  [A  var.  of  stacker,  after 
MD.  staggeren,  stagger  as  a  drunken  man  (ap~ 
par.  a  var.  of  "stackeren  =  Icel.  stdkra,  stagger) : 
see  stocfceri.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  walk  or  stand 
imsteadily;  reel;  totter. 

A  violent  exertion,  which  made  the  King  stagger  back- 
ward into  the  hall.  Scott,  Quentm  Dorward,  x. 
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My  Bight  ttaggere;  the  walla  shake;  he  must  be— do 
angels  ever  come  hither? 
Zandor,  Imag.  Gonv.,  Galileo,  Milton,  and  a  Dominican. 

2.  To  hesitate ;  begin  to  doubt  or  waver  in 
purpose:  falter;  become  less  contident  or  de- 
termined; waver;  vacillate. 

He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  an- 
belief.  Rom.  iv.  20. 

It  was  long  since  resolved  on, 
Nor  must  I  ttagger  now  in  't, 

Mamnger,  XTnnatnral  Combat,  ii.  I. 
The  enterprise  of  the  .  ,  .  newspapers  stops  at  no  ex- 
pense, ataggers  at  no  difficulties. 

Harper'a  Mag.,  LXXVII.  687. 
=Sm  1.  Totter,  etc.    See  reel^. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  reel,  totter,  falter, 
or  be  unsteady ;  shake. 
I  have  seen  enough  to  stagger  my  obedience. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iii.  1. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  occur,  which  stagger  the  prosper- 
ity, not  of  the  business  merely,  but  of  the  state. 

JV.  A.  Bfio.,  CXXXIX.  S16. 

2.  To  cause  to  hesitate,  waver,  or  doubt;  fill 
with  doubts  or  misgivings;  make  less  steady, 
determined,  or  confident. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4.  212. 
'Tis  not  to  die,  sir, 
But  to  die  unreveng'd,  that  staggers  me. 

FleUsher,  Double  Marriage,  iv,  1. 

3.  To  arrange  in  a  zigzag  order;  specifically, 
in  wheel-mahmg,  to  set  (the  spokes)  in  the  hub 
alternately  inside  and  outside  (or  more  or  less  to 
one  side  of)  a  line  drawn  round  the  hub.  The 
mortise-holes  in  such  a  hub  are  said  to  be  dodging.  A 
wheel  made  in  this  manner  is  called  a  staggered  wlieel. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  system  of  construction  are  in- 
creased strength  and  stiffness  in  the  wheel. 

stagger  (stag'er),  ».  [<.  stagger,  v.^  1.  A  sud- 
den tottering  motion,  swing,  or  reel  of  the  body 
as  if  one  were  about  to  fall,  as  through  tripping, 
giddiness,  or  intoxication. 

Their  trepidations  are  more  shaking  than  cold  ague-fits; 
their  staggers  worse  than  a  drunkard's. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 127. 

The  individual  .  ,  .  advanced  with  a  motion  that  alter- 
nated between  a  reel  and  a  stagger. 
6.  A.  Sola,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Ship-Chandler.  (Latham.) 

2.  pi.  One  of  various  forms  of  functional  and 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in 
domesticated  animals,  especially  horses  and  cat- 
tle :  more  fully  called  bUnd  staggers.  A  kind  of 
staggers  (see  also  gidi-  and  sturdy^)  affecting  sheep  is  spe- 
cifically the  disease  resulting  from  a  larval  brain-worm. 
(See  ccermre  and  Taenia.)  Other  forms  are  due  to  distur- 
bance of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  and  others  again  to 
digestive  derangements.  See  stomachrstaggert. 
How  now  1  my  galloway  nag  the  staggers,  ha  1 

B.  Jonsan,  Bartholomew  Pair,  iv.  3. 

Hence  —  3.  pi.  A  feeling  of  giddiness,  reeling, 
or  unsteadiness ;  a  sensation  which  causes  reel- 
ing. 

Johp.  And  a  kind  of  whimsie — 

Mere.  Here  in  my  head,  that  puts  me  to  the  staggers. 
B.  Jamon,  Fortunate  Isles. 

4.  pi.  Perplexities;  doubts;  bewilderment; 
confusion. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance. 

ShaJc.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 170. 

Blind  8ta|;ger8.  See  det  %  above.— GraBB-staggers, 
the  loco-disease  in  horses.    See  loco,  2,  and  loco-weed. 


Stagger-bush  {Andromeda  Mariana),    z,  flowering  brandl ; 
3,  the  fruits. 
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stagger-bush  (stag'er-biish),  n.  The  shrub  An- 
dromeda (Pieris)  Mariana  of  the  middle  and 
southern  United  States,  whose  leaves  have  been 
supposed  to  give  the  staggers  to  animals,  its 
fascicles  of  waxy  pure-white  or  pinkish  urn-shaped  flow- 
ers are  very  beautiful,  the  habit  of  the  bush  less  so.  See 
cut  in  preceding  column. 

staggerer  (stag'6r-6r), ».  l<  stagger +  -erK']  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  staggers. — 2.  A  state- 
ment or  argument  that  staggers ;  a  poser;  what- 
ever causes  one  to  stagger,  falter,  hesitate,  or 
doubt.     [CoUoq.] 

This  was  a,  staggerer  for  Dive's  literary  "gent,"  and  it 

took  him  nearly  six  weeks  to  get  over  it  and  frame  a  reply. 

Athenieum,  Oct.  26, 1889,  p.  560. 

stagger-grass  (stag'er-gras),m.  The  atamasoo- 
lily,  Zepkyranthes  Atamasco :  so  called  as  sup- 
posed to  cause  staggers  in  horses. 

staggeringly  (stag'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  stag- 
gering or  reeling  manner ;  with  hesitation  or 
doubt.    Imp.  Diet. 

staggerwort  (stag'6r-w6rt),  n.  Same  as  staver- 
wort:  so  called  as  supposed  to  cure  the  staggers, 
or,  as  Prior  thinks,  from  its  application  to  newly 
castrated  bulls,  called  stags. 

staggont  (stag'on),  n.  [Also  stagon  (ML.  stag- 
gon);  <  stag  +" -on,  a  suffix  of  F.  origin.]  A 
staggard.    SoUnshed. 

Called  in  the  fourth  [year]  a  stagon. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  ill.  4. 

stag-headed  (stag'hed'''ed),  a.  Having  the  up- 
per branches  dead:  said  of  a  tree. 

They  were  made  of  particular  parts  of  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain very  old  oaks,  which  had  grown  for  ages,  and  had  at 
length  become  stag-headed  and  half-dead. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVin.  787. 

stag-hom  (stag'h6m),  n.    1.  A  common  club- 
moss,  Lycopodmm  cla/oatum.    Also  sta^g's-hom. 
Or  with  that  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-hom,  or  fox's  tail. 

Wordswortli,  Idle  Shepherd-Boys. 

2.  A  madrepore  coiaXyMadrepora  cervicomis  and 
related  species,  used  for  ornament.  See  cut  un- 
der Madrepore.— stag-hom  fern,  a  fern  of  the  genus 
Platyeeriwm,  but  especially  P.  aieicome :  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  fertile  fronds  are  dichotomously  forked 
like  a  stag's  horn.  The  genus  is  small  but  widely  diffused. 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  certain  species  of 
Ophioglossum.— Stag-hom  moss.  Same  as  ttag-ham,  1. 
—  St^-hom  sumac.    See  evrnme. 

stag-horned  (stag'hdmd),  a.  Having  long  ser- 
rate antennsB,  as  the  longicom  beetle  Aoan- 
thophorus  serraticornis. 

Staghound  (stag'hound),  n.  A  hunting-dog 
able  to  overtake  and  cope  with  a  stag,  (a)  The 
Scotch  deerhound  or  wolf-dog,  of  great  speed,  strength, 
and  courage,  standing  28  Inches  or  more,  with  a  shaggy 
or  wiry  coat,  usually  some  shade  of  gray.  They  hunt 
chiefly  by  sight,  and  are  used  in  stalking  the  red  deer,  for 
running  down  the  game.  (&)  A  large  kind  of  fox-hound, 
about  25  inches  high,  trained  to  hunt  deer  by  scent. 

Staginess  (sta'ji-nes),  n.  [<  stagy  +  -ness.']  1. 
Stagy  or  exaggerated  character  or  style ;  con- 
ventional theatricality.  Also  stageyness. — 2. 
A  certain  stage  or  state  of  an  animal;  by  im- 
plication, that  stage  when  the  animal  is  out  of 
condition,  as  when  a  fur-bearing  animal  is  shed- 
ding.    [CoUoq.] 

Those  signs  of  shedding  and  stagiriess  so  marked  in  the 
seal.  Fisheries  of  (J.  S.,  V.  ii.  488. 

staging  (sta'jing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stage,  ».] 
1.  A  temporary  structure  of  posts  and  boards 
for  support,  as  in  building;  scsfffolding. —  2^. 
The  business  of  running  or  managing  stage- 
coaches, or  the  act  of  traveling  in  them. 

Stagiont,  n.  [Appar.  an  altered  form  of  stag- 
ing, simulating  station  (ME.  stamon,  <  OP.  sta- 
don,  estacon,  estachon,  estagon,  etc.):  see  sta- 
tion.']   Stage;  a  staging;  a  pier. 

In  these  tydes  there  must  be  lost  no  iot  of  time,  for,  if 
you  arriue  not  at  the  stagtons  before  the  tyde  be  spent, 
you  must  tume  backe  from  whence  you  came. 

HaHuyt's  Voyages,  II.  284. 

Stagirite  (staj'i-rit),  n.   [Also,  erroneously,  ^to- 
gyrite;  =  F.  Stagyrite  =  Sp.  Pg.  Estagwita  = 
It.  Stagirita,  <  L.  Stagirites,  Stagerites,  <  Gr. 
^TayeipiTTig,  an  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  Stagira 
(applied  esp.  to  Aristotle),  <  Srayeipa,  'Srayeipoc 
(L.  Stagira),  a  city  of  Macedonia.]    A  native 
or  an  Inhabitant  of  Stagira,  a  city  of  Macedonia 
(Chalcidice),  situated  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf; 
speciiically,  Aristotle,  the  "prince  of  philoso- 
phers" (384-322  B.  c),  who  was  bom  there,  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  "the  Stagirite." 
The  mighty  Stagyrite  first  left  the  shore, 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deep  explore; 
He  steer'd  securely,  and  disoover'd  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Mnonian  star. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  645. 

stagnancy  (stag'nan-si),  n.  [<  stagnan{t)  + 
-cy.]     1.  The  state  of  being  stagnant  or  with- 
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out  motion,  flow,  or  circulation,  as  a  fluid ;  stag- 
nation. 
There  is  nowhere  stillness  and  stagiumey. 

The  CerUury,  XXVII.  174. 

2.  PI.  stagnancies  (-siz).    Anything  stagnant; 

a  stagnant  pool. 

Though  the  country  people  are  so  wise 

To  call  these  rivers,  they're  but  stagnancies. 

Left  by  the  fiood. 

Cotton,  Wonders  of  the  Peaks  (1681),  p.  55. 

stagnant  (stag'nant),  a.  [<  F.  stagnant  =  It. 
stagnante,  <  L.  siagnan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  stagnare, 
form  a  pool  of  standing  water,  cause  to  stand : 
see  stagnate."]  1.  Standing;  motionless,  as  the 
water  of  a  pool  or  lake ;  without  current  or  mo- 
tion, ebb  or  flow :  as,  stagnant  water;  stagnant 
pools. 

Where  the  water  is  stopped  In  a  stagnant  pond 

Danced  over  by  the  midge. 

Brovming,  By  the  Fireside. 

2.  Inert;  inactive;  sluggish;  torpid;  dull;  not 
brisk :  as,  business  is  stagnant. 
The  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  souL        Johnson. 

stagnantly  (stag'nant-li),  adm.  In  a  stagnant 
or  stiU,  motionless,  inactive  manner. 

stagnate  (stag'nat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stag- 
nated, ppr.  stagnaUng.  [<  L.  stagnatus,  pp. 
of  stagnare  (>  It.  stagnare  =  F.  stagner),  form 
a  pool  of  standing  water,  stagnate,  be  over- 
flowed, <  stagnum,  a  pool,  swamp.   Cf.  stanW-.] 

1.  To  cease  to  run  or  flow ;  be  or  become  mo- 
tionless ;  have  no  cuirent. 

I  am  fifty  winters  old  ; 

Blood  then  stagnates  and  grows  cold. 

Cotton,  Anacreontic. 

In  this  fiat  country,  large  rivers,  that  scarce  had  decliv- 

i^  enough  to  run,  crept  slowly  along,  through  meadows 

of  fat  black  earth,  stagnating  in  many  places  as  they  went. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  372. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active;  become  dull, 
inactive,  or  inert :  as,  business  stagnates. 

Ready-witted  tenderness  .  .  .  never  stagnates  in  vain 
lamentations  while  there  is  room  for  hope.  Scott. 

stagnatet  (stag'nat),  a.     [<  L.  stagnatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    Stagnant. 
To  drain  the  stagnate  fen. 

Somerville,  The  Chase,  iii.  440. 

stagnation  (stag-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  stagna- 
tion; as  stagnate  -\-  -iori'.]  1.  The  condition  of 
being  stagnant;  the  cessation  of  flow  or  circu- 
lation in  a  fluid;  the  state  of  being  without  flow, 
or  of  being  motionless. 

Th'  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impress'd 
A  cold  stagnation  on  th'  intestine  tide. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  139. 

In  .  .  .  [suffocation]  life  is  extinguished  by  stagnation 

of  non-arterialized  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs, 

and  by  the  changes  that  result  from  the  failure  of  the 

function  of  the  pulmonic  system. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  396. 

2.  Lack  or  absence  of  briskness  or  activity; 
inertness;  dullness. 
The  decay  of  my  faculties  is  a  stagnation  of  my  life. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  260. 

Stagnicolous  (stag-nik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  stag- 
num,, a  pool,  +  colere,  inhabit.]  Living  in  stag- 
nant water;  inhabiting  swamps  or  fens;  palu- 
dicole,  as  a  bird. 

stagont,  n.    See  staggon. 

stag-party  (stag'paf  "ti),  n.  A  party  or  enter- 
tainment to  which  men  only  are  invited. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

Stag's-horn  (stagz'hdm),™.  Same  a,sstag-horn,l. 

stag-tick  (stag'tik),  n.  A  parasitic  dipterous 
insect,  Leptoptena  cervi,  of  the  family  Hippobos- 
ddSB,  which  infests  the  stag  and  other  animals, 
and  resembles  a  tick  in  being  usually  wingless. 

stag-worm  (stag'werm),  n.  The  larva  of  one 
of  several  bot-flies  which  infest  the  stag.  There 
are  12  species,  6  of  which  (all  of  the  genus  Hypoderma) 
inhabit  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  back  and  loins ;  the 
others  (belonging  to  the  genera  Cephenmnyia  and  PAo- 
ryngomyia)  infest  the  nose  and  throat. 

stagy  (sta'ji),  a.  [Also  stagey;  <  stage  +  -^i.] 
Savoring  of  the  stage;  theatrical;  conventional 
in  manner:  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 

Mr.  Lewes  ...  is  keenly  alive  to  everything  stagey  in 
physiognomy  and  gesture.- 

Qeorge  Eliot,  in  Cross's  Life,  n.  xill. 

The  general  tone  of  his  thought  and  expression  never 
rose  above  the  ceremonious,  stagy,  and  theatrical  charac- 
ter of  the  18th  century.  Emiyc.  Brit.,  XII.  97. 

Stagyrite,  n.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  Stagi- 
rite. 

Stahlian  (sta'lian),  a.  and  re.    [<  Stahl  (see  def . ) 

-I-  -ian.]    I.  a. '  Of  or  pertaining  to  G.  E.  Stahl, 

a  German  chemist  (1660-1734),  or  his  doctrines. 

II.  n.  A  believer  in  or  supporter  of  Stahlian- 

ism  or  animism. 
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Stahlianism  (sta'liam-izin),  ».  [<  Stahlian  + 
-i»m.'\    Same  as  aninrnm,  2. 

Stahlism  (sta'lizm),  n.  [<  Stahl  (see  Stahlian) 
+  -ism.l    Same  as  animism,  2. 

Stahlspiel  (stal'spel),  n.  [G.,  <  stdhl,  steel,  + 
spiei,  play.]    Same  as  lyre\  1  (c). 

staid  (stad).  A  mode  of  speUing  the  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  stanfl. 

staid  (stad),  a.  [Formerly  also  stayed;  an  adj. 
use  of  staid,  pp.']  Sober;  grave;  steady;  se- 
date; regular;  not  wild,  volatile,  fliglity,  or 
fanciful :  as,  a  S!taid  elderly  person. 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  havlour  of  leas  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses. 

Shale.,  Cymbeline,  lit  i.  10. 
The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  stiU  staid  mien. 

Crdbbe,  Works,  IV.  143. 
staidly  (stad'li),  adv.   [Formerly  also  stayedly.'] 
In  a  staid  manner;  calmly;  soberly. 
'Tls  wen  you  have  manners. 

That  ourt'sy  agam,  and  hold  your  countenance  etaidlp. 
FleteJier,  Wildgoose  Chase,  Iv.  2. 

Staidness  (stad'nes),  n.  [Formerly  also  stayed- 
ness;  <  staid  +  -roess.]  The  state  or  character 
of  being  staid;  sobriety;  gravity |  sedateness; 
steadiness:  as,  staidness  and  sobriety  of  age. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  Btayednees,  hut 
levity  and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  innova- 
tions. Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  7. 
Brought  up  among  Quakers,  although  not  one  herself, 
she  admired  and  respected  the  staidness  and  outward  peace- 
fulness  common  among  the  young  women  of  that  sect. 

Mrs.  QaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxii. 
staig  (stag),  n.    [A  var.  of  stag.  ]  A  young  horse ; 
a  stallion.     [Scotch.] 
stail  (stal),  n.    A  speUing  of  staled. 
stain  (stan),  v.     [<  ME.  steinen,  steynen  (>  Icel. 
steina),  by  apheresis  from  disteinen,  disteignen, 
disteynen,  desteinen,  E.  distain :  see  distain.']   I. 
trans.  1.  To  discolor,  as  by  the  application  of 
some  foreign  matter;  make  foul;  spot:  as,  to 
stain  the  hand  with  dye,  or  with  tobacco-jmce ; 
to  stain  the  clothes. 

An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  664. 

2.  To  soil  or  sully  with  guilt  or  infamy;  tarnish ; 
bring  reproach  on;  corrupt;  deprave:  as,  to 
stain  the  character;  stained  with  guilt. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
AU  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  my  sum  of  good. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cix. 

3t.  To  deface;  disfigure;  impair,  as  shape, beau- 
ty, or  excellence. 

But  he 's  something  stain'd 

With  grief  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mightst  call  him 

A  goodly  person.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  414. 

We  were  all  a  little  stai-ned  last  nighty  sprinkled  with  a 

cup  or  two.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

4.  To  color  by  a  process  other  than  painting  or 
coating  or  covering  the  surface,  (a)  To  color  (as 
glass)  by  something  which  combines  chemically  with  the 
substance  to  be  colored,  (b)  To  color  by  the  use  of  a  thin 
liquid  which  penetrates  the  material,  as  in  dyeing  cloth  or 
staining  wood,  (c)  In  TtUcroscopy,  to  impregnate  with  a 
substance  whose  chemical  reaction  on  the  tissue  so  treat- 
ed gives  it  a  particular  color.  The  great  value  of  staining 
for  this  purpose  results  from  the  fact  that  some  tissues  are 
stainable  by  a  certain  reagent  to  which  others  respond  but 
feebly  or  not  at  all,  so  that  some  points,  as  the  nucleus  of 
cells,  etc.,  may  be  more  distinctly  seen  by  the  contrast  in 
color.  Many  different  preparations  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose in  different  cases. 

5.  To  print  colors  upon  (especially  upon  paper- 
hangings).  [Eng.] — 6t.  To  darken;  dim;  ob- 
scure. 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxxv. 

Hence — 7t.  To  eclipse;  excel. 

0  voyce  that  doth  the  thrush  in  shrilness  stain. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ill. 
Her  beauty  shin'd  most  bright, 
Far  itairdng  every  other  brave  and  comely  dame 
That  did  appear  in  sight. 

Potfejrf  Qriml  (Child's  Ballads,  IT.  209). 

Stained  cloth.  Same  asi^aintetZ  do^  (which  see,  under 
cIotA).— Stalned^asB.    SeepZom. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  cause  a  stain  or  discolora- 
tion. 

As  the  berry  breaks  before  it  stained 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  460. 

3.  To  take  stains;  become  stained,  soiled,  or 

sullied;  grow  dim;  be  obscured. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  vrith  any  soil, 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will 

ShaJc.,  L.  L.  L.,  it  1.  48. 

stain  (stan),  TO.  [(.stain,  v.]  1.  A  spot;  a  dis- 
coloration, especially  a  discoloration  produced 
by  contact  with  foreign  matter  by  external 
causes  or  influences:  as,  mildew-s*(M»«. 
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You  do  remember 
This  stain  [a  mole]  upon  her? 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  11.  4.  139. 

Swift  trouts,  diversifled  with  crimson  staim. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  L  145. 

2.  A  blot ;  a  blemish ;  a  cause  of  reproach  or 
disgrace:  as,  a  stain  on  one's  character. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise  and  yet  the 
stain  of  all  womankind.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  say  you  are  the  man  who  denounced  to  my  uncle  this 
miserable  stain  upon  the  birth  of  my  betrothed. 

L.  W.  U.  Lockhart,  Fair  to  See,  Erii. 

3.  In  eroioro.,  a  well-defined  spot  of  color  which 
appears  to  be  semi-transparent,  so  that  it  mere- 
ly modifies  the  ground-color :  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  very  fine  dots,  as  on  a  butterfly's  wing. 
— 4.  Taint;  tarnish;  evil  or  corrupting  effect: 
as,  the  stain  of  sin. —  5t.  Slight  trace ;  tinge ; 
tincture. 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  In  you ;  let  me  ask  you 
a  question.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 122. 

6.  Coloring  matter;  a  liquid  used  to  color 
wood,  ivory,  etc.,  by  absorption. 

The  ivory  is  invariably  again  placed  in  cold  water  that 
has  been  boiled,  before  it  is  transferred  to  the  stain. 

Workshop  Beceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  234. 

Diffuse  stains,  those  dyes  which  stain  all  parts  of  the 
tissue  more  or  less  uniformly. — Nuclear  Stains,  those 
stains  which  act  upon  the  nuclei,  and  which  stain  not  at 
all  or  feebly  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. — Oyster-Shell 
Stains,  in  photog.    See  oyster-8?ieU. 

stainable  (sta'na-bl),  a.  [_<  stain  + -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  stained,  as  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope. See  stain,  v.,  4  (c).  Mneye.  Brit.,  XIX. 
833. 

stainchel  (stan'chel),  m.  A  Scotch  form  of  stan- 
cheP: 

stainer  (sta'nSr),  re.  l<  stain  +  -er^.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  stains,  blots,  or  tarnishes. — 
2.  One  who  stains  or  colors ;  especially,  in  the 
trades,  a  workman  whose  employment  is  stain- 
ing wood,  etc.  See  paper-stainer. — 3.  A  tinc- 
ture or  coloring  matter  used  in  staining. 

stainless  (stan'les),  a.  [<  stam  +  -less.]  Free 
from  spot  or  stain,  whether  physical  or  moral ; 
unblemished;  immaculate;  untarnished:  liter- 
ally or  figuratively. 

stainlessly  (stan'les-li),  adv.  In  a  stainless 
maimer;  with  freedom  from  stain. 

Stair  (star),  n.  [<  MB.  staire,  stayre,  stayer, 
stevr,  steire,  steyre,  steyer,  <  AS.  stssger,  a  step, 
stair  (=  MI),  steygher,  steegher,  stegher,  D.  stei- 
ger,  a  stair,  step,  quay,  pier,  scaffold),  <  stigan 
=  D.  sttjgen,  etc.,  mount,  climb:  see sty^,  v.,  and 
cf.  sWfei,  sty^,  n.,  from  the  same  verb.]  If.  A 
step;  a  degree. 

He  [Mars]  passeth  but  oo  steyre  in  dayes  two. 

Chameer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  L  129. 

Forthy  she  standeth  on  the  highest  stayre 
Of  th'  honorable  stage  of  womanhead. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  v.  64. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  steps  to  mount  by :  as,  a 
flight  of  stairs. 

The  qween  bar  furst  the  cros  afturwaxd. 
To  f eccbe  folk  from  helleward, 
On  holy  stayers  to  steyeu  vpward 
And  regne  with  God  vr  lorde. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  148. 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 

Shak.,  L.  I,.  L.,  v.  2.  330. 

3.  A  flight  or  succession  of  flights  of  steps,  ar- 
ranged one  behind  and  above  the  other  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  passage  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  level,  or  vice  versa:  as,  a  winding  stair; 
the  back  stair:  often  used  in  the  plural  in  the 
same  sense. 

Somynge  outward,  fast  it  gonne  biholde. 
Downward  a  steyre,  into  an  herber  grene. 

ChoMeer,  Troilus,  ii.  1705. 
Below  stairs,  in  the  basement  or  lower  part  of  a  house. 
—Close-String  stairs,  a  dog-legged  stairs  without  an 
open  newel,  and  with  the  steps  housed  into  the  strings.— 
Down  stairs,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  house.— Flight  of 
stairs,  a  succession  of  steps  in  a  continuous  line  or  from 
one  landing  to  another.— Geometrical  stairs.  See^e- 
ometrie.— Pair  of  stairs,  a  set  or  flight  of  steps  or  stairs. 
Seepairt,  5.— Ujg  Stairs,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house. 

Stairbeak  (star'bek),  to.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Xenops,  having  the  iipper  mandible  straight 
and  the  gonys  ascending  to  the  tip.  See  cut 
under  Xenops. 

staircase  (stsu-'kas),  to.  [<  stair  +  case^.]  The 
part  of  a  building  which  contains  the  stairs : 
also  often  used  for  stairs  or  flight  of  stairs. 
Staircases  are  straight  or  winding.  The  straight 
are  technically  called  ./Ker«  or  direct  fliers. 

Though  the  figure  of  the  house  without  be  very  extras 
ordinary  good,  yet  the  stayre-ease  is  exceeding  poor. 

Pepys,  ly&y,  III.  267. 
Corkscrew  staircase  or  stair,  a  winding  staircase  hav- 
ing a  solid  newel. 
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■  Froin  her  warm  bed,  and  up  the  corkscrew  stair. 
With  hand  and  rope  we  haled  the  groaning  sow. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

staircase-shell  (star'kas-shel),  ».    A  shell  of 

the  genus  Solarium  ;  any  member  of  the  Sola- 

riidse.    See  cut  under  Solarium. 
stair-foot  (star'fut),  to.     The  bottom  of  a  stair. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VH.,  p.  123. 
stair-head  (star'hed),  to.     The  top  of  a  stair. 
I  lodge  with  another  sweep  which  is  better  off  nor  I 

am,  and  pay  him  2<.  9d.  a  week  for  a  little  stair-head  place 

with  a  bed  in  it. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II  428. 

stair-rod  (star'rod),  to.  A  rod  or  a  strip  of  thin 
metal,  sometimes  folded  and  corrugated  to  give 
it  stiffness,  used  to  hold  a  stair-carpet  in  place. 
It  is  secured  across  the  width  of  the  step  by  rings  or  sta- 
ples into  which  it  is  slipped,  and  in  other  ways ;  by  ex- 
tension, something  not  a  rod  answering  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

stairway  (stSr'wa),  to.  A  staircase.  Moore. 
(Imp.  Act.) 

stair-wire  QStSr'wir),  n.  A  slender  stair-rod  of 
metal. 

The  banisters  were  beeswaxed,  and  the  very  stair-wires 
made  your  eyes  wink,  they  were  so  glittering. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  i.  1. 

stairyt  (star'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  stayry;  < 
stair  +  -^1.]  Stair-like.  Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe. 
(Da/eies.) 
Staith,  staithman.  See  stathe,  statheman. 
Staithwort  (stath'wfert),  to.  Same  as  coleviort. 
staiver,  v.  i.  See  stover. 
stakf.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  sUcJc^,  sticlfl. 
stake!  (stak),  to.  [<  MB.  stalce,  <  AS.  staca,  a 
stake,  a  pin,  =  OFries.  stake  =  MD.  stake, 
staecke,  staeck,  'D.staak,  a  stake,  post;  =  MLG. 
stake,  a  stake,  post,  pillory,  prison,  LG.  stake, 
>  Gr.  staken,  a  stake,  =  Icel.  s^aM,  a  stake,  pole, 
candlestick,  =  Sw.  stake,  a  stake,  a  candlestick, 
=  Dan.  stage,  a  stake  (Seand.  forms  appar.  < 
LG.) ;  cf .  OHG.  staehuUa,  stacch/ulla,  MHG.  G. 
stachel,  a  sting;  from  the  root  of  stick  (AS. 
*stecam,  pret.  *stsec) :  see  sUcV^,  v.,  and  cf .  sUck^, 
TO.,  stack.  Cf.  OF.  estake,  estaque,  estacke,  es- 
tacgue,  stake,  also  estache,  estaiche.stache,  etc., 
a  stake,  prop,  bar,  etc.,  =  8p.  Pg.  estaca^  a 
stake,  =  It.  stacca,  a  hook,  <  Tent.]  1.  A  stick 
of  wood  sharpened  at  one  end  and  set  in  the 
ground,  or  prepared  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  as 
part  of  a  f  ence^  as  a  boundary-mark,  as  a  post 
to  tether  an  animal  to,  or  as  a  support  for  some- 
thing, as  a  hedge,  a  vine,  a  tent,  or  a  flshing- 
net. 

Here  hefd  and  here  kyng  haldyng  with  no  partie, 
Bote  stande  as  a  stake  that  styketb  in  a  muyre 
By-twyne  two  londes  for  a  trewe  marke. 

Piers  Plowman  (0),  iv.  384. 
Sharp  stakes  pluck'd  out  of  hedges 
They  pitched  in  the  ground. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 117. 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  t^e  stakes  on  Dee. 

Kingsley,  The  Sands  of  Dee. 

Specifically — 2.  The  post  to  which  a  person 

condemned  to  death  by  burning  is  bound :  as, 

condemned  to  the  stake;  burned  at  the  stake; 

also,  a  post  to  which  a  bear  to  be  baited  is  tied. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 

And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  Noughts 

That  tyrannous  heart  can  think? 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ilL  1. 129. 
3.  In  leather-manuf.,  a  post  on  which  a  skin 
is  stretched  for  currying  or  graining.  E.  H. 
Knight. — 4.  A  vertical  bar  fixed  in  a  socket  or 
in  staples  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  of  a  platform 
railway-ear  or  of  a  vehicle,  to  secure  the  load 
from  roIUng  off,  or,  when  a  loose  substance,  as 
gravel,  etc.,  is  carried,  to  hold  in  place  boards 
which        retain   . 

the  load. — 5.  A         .^^^^  ItP  ^  0  O  ^ 
small  anvil  used 
for    working   in     —     1 1  l    y 
thin  metal,  as  by  ^yy^ 

tinsmiths :  it  ap-    ■===;:^ 


Various  forms  of  Stakes  for  Sheet-metal 
Working. 


ap- 
pears to  be  so 
called     because 

stuck  into  the  bench  by  a  sharp  vertical  prop 
pointed  at  the  end. 

The  Oake  is  a  small  anvil,  which  stands  upon  a  small 

iron  foot  on  the  workbench,  to  remove  as  occasion  offers. 

J.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Stake-ajid-rider  fence.  Same  as  snake  ferux  (which  see, 
under/rsnoe). 

Stakei  (stak),  n.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  staked,  ppr. 
staking.  [<  MB.  staken  =  MD.  MLG.  staken  (= 
OP.  estacUer  =  Sp.  estacar),  stake ;  from  the 
noun.]  1.  To  fasten  to  a  stake;  tether;  also, 
to  impale. 
Stake  him  to  the  ground,  like  a  man  that  had  hang'd 
■"■"'"  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  ii.  L 


himself. 


stake 

'Twas  pitty  that  such  a  delicate  Inventire  wltt  should 
be  staked  In  an  obscure  comer. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (Francis  Potter). 
His  mind  was  so  airy  and  volatile  be  could  not  have 
kept  his  chamber,  if  he  must  needs  be  there,  stalked  down 
purely  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Ouiltord,  I.  16.    (Davies.) 

2.  To  support  with  stakes ;  provide  with  sup- 
porting stakes  or  poles:  as,  to  stake  vines. — 

3.  To  defend,  barricade,  or  bar  with  stakes  or 
piles. 

Then  caus'd  his  ships  the  river  up  to  sUilce, 
That  none  with  victual  should  the  town  relieve. 

Srayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  st.  89. 

4.  To  divide  or  lay  off  and  mark  with  stakes 
or  posts :  with  out  or  off:  as,  to  stake  off  a  site 
for  a  sohool-house ;  to  stake  out  oyster-beds. 

The  modest  Northerners  who  have  got  hold  of  it 
[Florida],  and  staked  it  all  ovt  into  city  lot^  seem  to  want 
to  keep  it  all  to  themselves. 

C.  K.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  49. 

When,  therefore,  M.  Naville  disbanded  his  men  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  week,  he  had  not  only  found  a  large 
number  of  veiy  precious  monuments  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,  but  he  left  the  ground  chronologically 
staked  out.  The  Century,  XXXIX  333. 

5.  To  stretch,  scrape,  and  smooth  (skins)  by 
friction  against  the  blunt  edge  of  a  semicir- 
cular knife  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  short  beam  or 
post  set  upright. 

The  tcalf-Jskins  .  .  .  are  staJced  by  drawing  them  to 
and  fro  over  a  blunt  knife  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  post. 

WorksTtop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  367. 

Stake^  (stak),  n.  [=  MD.  staeek,  a  stake  for 
which  one  plays;  a  particular  use  of  stake,  a 
stake,  pole,  appar.  as  '  that  which  is  fixed  or 
put  up':  see  stofcei,  siicfcS.]  1.  That  which  is 
placed  at  hazard  as  a  wager ;  the  sum  of  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration  which  is  depos- 
ited as  a  pledge  or  wager  to  be  lost  or  won  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  of  a  contest  or  contingency. 

'Tis  time  short  Pleasures  now  to  take. 
Of  little  Life  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  iStoXx. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  v. 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  sttikes  were  thrones. 

Byron,  Age  of  Bronze,  ill. 

2.  The  prize  in  a  contest  of  strength,  skUl, 
speed,  or  the  like. 

Itom  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  ^xike. 

Seott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  22. 

3.  An  interest ;  something  to  gain  or  lose. 
Both  had  the  air  of  men  pretending  to  aristocracy — an 

old  world  air  of  respectability  and  staJce  in  the  country, 
and  Church-and-Stateism.  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  xL  2. 

4.  The  state  of  being  laid  or  pledged  as  a  wa- 
ger ;  the  state  of  being  at  hazard  or  in  peril :  pre- 
ceded by  at:  as,  his  honor  is  at  stake. 

Now  begins  the  Game  of  Faction  to  be  play'd,  wherein 
the  whole  State  of  Queen  Elizabeth  lies  at  stake. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  329. 
I  have  more  than  Life  at  Stake  on  your  Fidelity. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ii.  1. 

5.  The  see  or  jurisdiction  of  a  Mormon  bishop. 
[A  forced  use.] 

Inasmuch  as  parents  have  children  in  Zion,  or  in  any 
of  her  stakes  which  are  organized,  that  teach  them  not,  . . . 
the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents. 

Doctrine  and  CooenarOs,  Ixviii.  25. 
Maiden  BtaJces.  See  maiden.— The  OalSB  sbaJses.  See 
oak. 

stake'-^  (stak),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  staked,  ppr. 
staking.     [<,  staked,  n.']    To  wager;  put  at  haz- 
ard or  risk  upon  a  future  contingency ;  venture. 
'Tis  against  all  Sule  of  Play  tbat  I  should  lose  to  one 
who  has  not  wherewiUial  to  stake. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  18. 
Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemisi> 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 

Shelly,  Alastor. 

staked  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stack. 
stake*  (stak),  n.    The  Ung.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
stake-boat  (stak'bot),  n,    A  moored  boat  used 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  course  or  a  turning-point 
in  a  regatta  or  boat-race. 

Bach  boat  to  go  fairly  round  the  stake-boats  or  mark- 
buoys  without  touching  the  same. 

Quttltrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  141. 

stake-driver  (stak'dri''ver),  n.  The  American 
bittern,  .BotowrMS  mugitans  or  lentiginosus:  so 
called  from  its  cry,  which  is  Ukened  to  driving 
a  stake  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet.  Also 
pile-drwer,  pump-thunder,  thunder-pumper,  etc. 

Stake-head  (stak'hed),  n.  In  rope-maMng,_one 
of  several  cross-bars  set  on  stakes,  used  in  a 
rope-walk  to  support  the  cords  while  twisting. 

stake-holder  (stak'hoFder),  n.  1.  One  who 
holds  the  stakes,  or  with  whom  the  bets  are 
deposited  when  a  wa^er  is  laid. —  2.  In  law, 
one  holding  a  fund  wmch  two  or  more  claim 
adversely  to  each  other. 
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stake-hook  (stak'hiik),  n.  On  a  railway  plat- 
form-ear, a  hook,  loop,  or  clevis  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  to  receive  an  upright  stake. 

stake-iron  (stak'i"em),  n.  The  metallic  strap 
or  armature  of  a  railway-  or  wagon-stake. 

stake-net  (stak'net),  n.  A  kind  of  fishing-net, 
consisting  of  netting  vertically  hung  on  stakes 
driven  into  the  groimd,  usually  with  special  con- 
trivances for  entrapping  or  securing  the  fish. 
See  gill-net,  and  cut  under  ^ownd-nci. 

stake-netter  (stak'net"6r),  n.  One  who  uses 
a  stake-net  or  pound ;  a  pounder. 

stake-pocket  (stak'pok''''et),  n.  A  socket  of 
cast-iron  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  bed  of  a  flat 
or  platform-car  to  receive  the  end  of  a  stake. 

stake-puller  (stak'pul"6r)^  n.  A  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a  hinged  lever  with  a  gripping  device, 
for  piSUng  stakes  or  posts  from  the  ground;  a 
post-puller. 

Staker^t,  '»■  i-  A  Middle  English  spelling  of 
stacker^. 

staker^  (sta'ker),  n.  [<  staked  +  -eri.]  One 
who  stakes  money,  or  makes  a  wager  or  bet. 

stake-rest  (stak'rest),  n.  On  a  railway  plat- 
form-car, a  device  for  supporting  a  stake  when 
turned  down  horizontally. 

stakket,  n.  and  v.    An  old  spelling  of  stack. 

stakkert,  v.  i.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  stacker^. 

staktometer,  n.    See  stactometer. 

stalt.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  steal?-. 

stalactic  (sta-lak'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  araTMKjtKdg, 
dropping,  dripping,  <  CTaTMnrdq,  verbal  adj.  ,of 
araXaaaeiv,  araM^siV,  araMv,  drop,  drip,  let  fall 
drop  by  drop,  appar.  extended  forms  of  ard- 
ieiv,  drop,  let  fall  by  drops.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  stalactite  or  a  stalactite;  stalac- 
titic. 

stalactical  (sta-lak'ti-kal),  a.  [<  stalacUe  + 
-al.']    Same  as'stalacHc." 

This  sparry,  stalactical  substance. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iii.  1. 

Stalactiform  (sta-lak'ti-f 6rm),  a.  [<  stalact{ite) 
+  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  sta- 
lactite J  like  stalactite ;  stalactical. 

stalactite  (sta-lak'tit),  n.  [=  F.  stalacUte,  < 
NL.  stalactites',  <  Gr.  araTiaiiTdg,  dropping,  oozing 
out  in  drops:  see  stalaetic.2  1.  A  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  usually  resembling  in  form 
a  huge  icicle,  which  hangs  from  the  roof  of  a 
cave  or  subterranean  rock-opening,  where  it 
has  been  slowly  formed  by  deposition  from 
calcareous  water  trickling  downward  through 
cracks  or  openings  in  the  rooks  above.  Water 
containing  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  which  it  has  gained 
in  filtering  through  the  overlying  soil,  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime,  which  it  deposits  again  upon 
evaporation ;  stalactites  are  hence  common  in  regions  of 
limestone  rocks.  They  are  sometimes  white,  and  nearly 
transparent,  showing  the  broad  cleavage-surfaces  of  the 
calcite,  as  those  of  the  cave  near  Matauzas  in  Cuba;  but 
commonly  they  have  a  granular  structure  with  concentric 
bands  of  pale-yellow  to  brown  colors.  In  some  caverns 
the  stalactites  are  very  numerous  and  large,  and  of  great 
beauty  in  their  endless  variety  of  form,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  stalagmites,  the  corresponding  deposi- 
tions accumulated  beneath  the  stalactites  upon  the  floor 
of  the  caverns.  The  caves  of  Adelsberg  in  Carniola  and 
of  Luray  in  Virginia  are  among  the  most  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  stalactites. 

The  grotto  is  perfectly  dry,  and  there  are  no  petrifica- 
tions or  stalactites  in  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  41. 

2.  A  similar  form  of  some  other  mineral  spe- 
cies, such  as  are  occasionally  observed,  for  ex- 
ample, of  chalcedony,  limonite,  etc.,  but  only 
sparingly  and  on  a  small  scale. — 3.  A  like 
form  of  lava  sometimes  observed  in  connection 
with  volcanic  outflows.  Lava  stalactites  have  been 
noted  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  lava  caverns  in  the  crater 
of  Eilauea  in  Hawaii;  and  slender  forms  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form diameter  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and  from  a  few 
inches  to  20  or  30  inches  in  length,  ornament  the  roofs  of 
caverns  in  the  lava  stream  which  descended  from  Mauna 
loa  in  the  same  island  in  1881.  Stalagmites  of  lava  rise 
from  the  lava  floor  beneath. 

Stalactited  (sta-lak'ti-ted),  a.  [<  stalactite  + 
-ed2.]  Covered  with  stalactites ;  also,  formed 
in  more  or  less  sem- 
blance of  stalac- 
tites. —  stalactited 
work.  See  rustic  work, 
under  rustic. 

stalactitic  (stal-ak- 
tit'ik),  a.  [<  sta- 
lactite +  4c.']  Con- 
taining stalactites; 
having  the  ^orm  of 
stalactites:  as,  in 
mineralogy,  the  stalacUMe  structure  of  hmonite, 
chalcedony,  and  other  species. 

stalactitical  (stal-ak-tit'i-kal),  a.  [<  stalacUUe 
+  -al.]    Same  as  staUeUtie, 


stalactitic  Structure  of  Limonite. 


stale 

Stalactitiform  (sta-lak'ti-ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
stalactites  +  Jj.  forma,  form.]  Same  as  stalac- 
tiform. 

stalagmite  (sta-lag'nut),  n.  [<  F.  stalagmite, 
<  Gr.  (rra/layudg',  dropping  or  dripping,  araAayfia, 
that  which  drops,  <  craM^eiv,  drop,  let  fall  drop 
by  drop :  see  stalactic.]  Carbonate  of  lime  de- 
posited on  the  floor  of  a  cavern.  See  stalac- 
tite. 

Stalagmitic  (stal-ag-mit'ik),  a.  [<  stalagmite 
+  -ic]  Composed  of  stalagmite,  or  having  its 
character. 

Stalagmitical  (stal-ag-mit'i-kal),  a.  [<  stalag- 
mitic +  -al.]  Stalagmitic  in'charaeter  or  for- 
mation. 

stalagmitically  (stal-ag-mit'i-kal-i),  ado.  In 
the  form  or  manner  of  stalagmite. 

Stalagmometer  (stal-ag-mom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
arahiy/idg,  a  dropping  or  dripping  (see  stalag- 
mite), +  fiirpov,  a  measure.]  Same  as  stac- 
tometer. 

Staldert  (stai'dSr),  n.  [Prob.  <  Icel.  stallr,  a 
staU,  pedestal,  shelf,  =  Dan.  staid,  a  stall:  see 
stalP-.]    A  wooden  frame  to  set  casks  on. 

stale^  (stal),  n.  [Se.  also  staill,  steill,  stall;  < 
ME.  stale,  theft,  a  trap,  <  AS.  stalu,  theft  (in 
comp.  stiel-,  as  in  stset-hrdn,  a  decoy  reindeer, 
stsBlgasst,  a  thievish  guest,  stselhere,  a  predatory 
army)  (=  D.  *stal,  in  dief-stal,  theft,  =  G.  *staM, 
in  dieb-stahl,  theft),  <  stelan  (pret.  stxl),  steal: 
see  steaP-.  Cf.  stalk'^.]  If.  Theft;  stealing; 
pilfering. 

Ine  these  heste  is  uorbode  roberie,  thiefthe,  stale  and 
gauel,  and  bargayn  wyth  othren. 

AyenMU  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

2t.  Stealth;  stealthy  movement.  Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  I.  249. — 3t.  Concealment;  ambush. 

He  stode  in  a  stale  to  lie  in  waite  for  the  relefe  that 
myght  come  from  Galleis.     HaU,  Chron.,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  12. 

4t.  A  trap,  gin,  or  snare. 

Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay. 
With  cunning  traynes  him  to  entrap  unwares. 

Spemer,  V.  Q.,  II.  L  4. 

5t.  An  allurement;  a  bait;  a  decoy;  a  stool- 
pigeon  :  as,  a  stale  for  a  foist  or  pickpocket. 

Her  ivory  front,  her  pretty  chin, 
Were  steles  that  drew  me  on  to  sin. 

Oreene,  Penitent  Palmer's  Ode. 

Why,  thou  wert  but  the  bait  to  fish  with,  not 
The  prey ;  the  st<Ue  to  catch  another  bird  with. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  IL  2. 

They  [the  Bishops]  suif  er'd  themselvs  to  be  the  common 
stales  to  countenance  with  their  prostituted  Gravities 
every  Politick  Fetch  that  was  then  on  foot. 

MUton,  Ketormation  in  Eng.,  i. 

6.  An  object  of  deception,  scorn,  derision,  mer- 
riment, ridicule,  or  the  like ;  a  dupe ;  a  laugh- 
ing-stock.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

You  have  another  mistresse,  go  to  her, 
I  wil  not  be  her  stale. 

The  Shepheards  Holyday,  sig.  G.  i.    (HalliweU.) 
I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  1. 1.  58. 
A  subject  fit 
To  be  the  stale  of  laughter ! 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 

stale^  (stal),  n.  [Also  stail;  also,  with  a  pron. 
now  different,  steal,  rarely  steel,  early  mod.  E. 
stele;  <  ME.  stale,  stele,<.  AS.  steel,  stel,  stalk,  stem, 
=  MD.  stele,  steel,  stael,  D.  steel,  stalk,  stem,  han- 
dle, =  MLG.  stel,  stel,  a  stalk,  handle,  LG.  stale, 
a  round  of  a  ladder,  =  OHG.  MHG.  stil,  G.  stiel, 
a  handle,  broomstick,  stalk ;  of.  L.  stilus,  a  stake, 
pale,  pointed  instrument,  stalk,  stem,  etc.  (see 
style^y,  Gr.  aTE?i,e6v,  areiTisidv,  a  handle  or  helve 
of  an  ax,  araXig,  ar^Xv,  an  upright  or  standing 
slab  (see  stele^y,  akin  to  crri/Ueiv,  set,  place, 
and  ult.  to  sImw-  and  stiV?-,  from  the  root  of 
stand:  see  stand.  Hence  stalk^.]  If.  A  stalk; 
stem. 

Weede  hem  wel,  so  wol  thai  wex(en)  f  ele. 
But  forto  hede  hem  greet  trede  downe  the  stele. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  209. 
The  stalke  or  steale  thereof  [of  barley]  is  smaller  than 
the  wheat  stalk,  taller  and  stronger. 

B.  Gouge's  Heresbaehivs,  fol.  28. 

2.  The  stem  of  an  arrow. 

A  shaft  [in  archery]  hath  three  principal  parts,  the  stele, 
the  feathers,  and  the  head. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  117. 

3.  A  handle ;  especially,  a  long  handle,  as  that 
of  a  rake,  ladle,  etc.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

A  ladel  bygge  with  a  long  stele. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  279. 
"Thereof,"  quod  Absolon,  "be  as  be  may,"  .  .  . 
And  canghte  the  kultonr  by  the  colde  sloie. 

ChoMcer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  599. 

4f.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder;  a  step. 


stale 

This  like  laddre  (that  may  to  hevene  leste)  is  charite, 

The  stales  gode  theawlB. 

Quoted  in  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Moms),  Gloss.,  p.  196w 

Wymmen  vnwyttS  that  wale  ne  oouthe 
That  on  hande  fro  that  other,  for  alle  this  hyge  woilde, 
Bitwene  the  stele  and  the  stayre  dlsserne  no3t  cnnen. 

AlHteraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii  613. 
stales  (stal),  a.  and  n.     [<  MB.  stale,  stale  (ap- 
plied to  ale  and  beer) ;  <  OF.  estate  (Kilian), 

<  MD.  stel,  old,  ancient,  applied  to  old  and 
purified  beer  and  to  old  iinne  {stel  hier,  stele 
pisse,  XUian ;  later  written  as  compound,  stel- 
oier,  stel-pisse,  Hexbam);  origin  uncertain;  per- 
haps lit.  '  still,'  same  as  MD.  stel,  var.  of  stil, 
still  (cf.  still  wine,  etc.) :  see  stilP-.  According 
to  Skeat,  who  associates  the  adj.  with  stale, 
urine,  "stale  is  that  which  reminds  one  of  the 
stable,  tainted,  etc.";  he  also  suggests  that 
stale  in  one  sense  may  be  'too  long  exposed 
to  sale,'  <  OF.  estaler,  display  wares  on  stalls, 

<  estal,  a  stall:  see  stalP-.  This  explanation, 
however,  fails  to  satisfy  the  conditions.]  I.  a. 
If.  Old  (and  therefore  strong):  said  of  malt 
liquors,  which  in  this  condition  were  more  in 
demand. 

And  notemuge  to  putte  in  ale, 
Whether  it  be  moyste  or  stale. 

Clumeer,  Sir  Thopas,  L  63. 
Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  hrowne  bowle. 
The  King  and  IfiUer  0/ Mansfield  (Child's  Ballads,  VHI.  36). 
Two  barrels  of  ale,  both  stout  and  stale. 
To  pledge  that  health  was  spent. 

The  Kings  Disguise  (Child^s  Ballads,  V.  379). 

2.  Old  and  lifeless ;  the  worse  for  age  or  for 
keeping ;  partially  spoiled,  (a)  Insipid,  flati  or  sour ; 
having  lost  its  sparkle  or  life,  especially  from  exposure 
to  air :  as,  stale  beer,  etc.  (b)  Dry  and  crumbling ;  musty : 
as,  stale  bread. 

That  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ?.  i.  11. 

3.  Old  and  trite ;  lacking  in  novelty  or  fresh- 
ness ;  hackneyed :  as,  stale  news ;  a  stale  jest. 

Fa«t  bind,  fast  find ; 

A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5.  65. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy 's  a  stale  device. 

Addison^  Cato,  i.  3. 

4.  In  athletics,  overtrained;  injured  by  over- 
training: noting  the  person  or  his  condition. 
=STn.  3.  Time-worn,  threadbare. 

II.  n.  It.  That  which  has  become  flat  and 
tasteless,  or  spoiled  by  use  or  exposure,  as 
stale  beer.    Hence — 2t.  A  prostitute. 

I  stand  diahonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  !v.  1.  67. 
3.  A  stalemate. 

Doe  you  not  foresee,  into  what  importable  head-tear- 
ings  and  heart-searchings  you  will  be  ingulfed,  when  the 
Parliament  shall  give  you  a  mate,  though  but  a  Stalet 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  61. 

Stale^  (stal),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  staled,  ppr.  stal- 
ing. [ME.  stolen;  <  staled,  as.]  To  render  stale, 
flat,  or  insipid ;  deprive  of  freshness,  attraction, 
or  interest;  make  common  or  cheap. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  Oale 
Her  infinite  variety.      Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2.  240. 
Ill  go  tell  all  the  argument  of  his  play  afore-hand,  and 
so  ^ale  his  invention.       B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Sevels,  Ind. 
Not  content 
To  stale  himself  in  all  societies. 
He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart. 

B.  Janson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

An  imperial  abdication  was  an  event  which  had  not,  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  been  staled  by  custom. 

Motley,  Dutch  Bepublic,  1. 96. 

stale^  (stal),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  staled,,  ppr.  stal- 
ing. [Appar.  <  D.  (r.  stalUn  =  8w.  staXla  = 
Dan.  stalle,  urinate  (said  of  horses  and  cattle); 
appar.  a  neuter  use,  lit.  'stand  in  stall,' parallel 
with  the  trans,  use,  D.  (r.  stallen  =  Sw.  stalla  = 
Dan.  stalle,  put  into  a  stall;  from  the  noun,  D. 
stal  ~  G.  stall  =  Sw.  stall  =  Dan.  staM,  stall: 
see  stallX,  n.  The  form  is  appar.  irreg.  (for 
"stall),  and  is  perhaps  due  to  confusion  with 
staled,  a.,  as  applied  to  urine.]  To  make  water; 
urinate :  said  of  horses  and  cattle. 

In  that  Moschee  or  Temple  at  Theke  Thiol  is  a  foun- 
taine  of  water,  which  they  say  sprang  vp  of  the  staling  of 
Chederlcs  horse.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  311. 

stale*  (stal),  n.  [See  stale*',  v.']  Urine  of  horses 
and  cattle. 

stalest.    An  old  preterit  of  steaV-. 
stalely  (stal'li),  adv.     [<  staled  +  -ly^.']    In  a 
stale,  commonplace,  or  hackneyed  manner;  so 
as  to  seem  flat  or  tedious. 

Come,  1  will  not  sue  stalely  to  be  your  servant^ 
But,  a  new  term,  will  you  be  my  refuge? 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iL  3. 

stalemate  (stal'mat),  n.  [Prob.  <  staled  (but 
the  first  element  is  doubtful)  +  mate^.']    In 
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ehess,  a  position  in  which  a  player,  having  to 
move  in  his  turn,  and  his  king  not  being  in 
check,  has  no  move  available  with  any  ^ieee: 
in  suoh  a  case  the  game  is  drawn ;  figuratively, 
any  position  in  which  no  action  can  be  taken. 

It  would  be  disgraceful  indeed  if  a  great  country  like 
Ilussia  should  have  run  herself  into  such  a  stale-mate 
position.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  444. 

stalemate  (stal'mat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stale- 
mated, ppr.  stalemating.  [<  stalemate,  n.']  1. 
In  chess,  to  subject  to  a  stalemate :  usually  said 
of  one's  self,  not  of  one's  adversary:  as,  white 
is  stalemated.  Henee — 2.  To  bring  to  a  stand- 
still; nonplus. 

I  had  regularly  stalemated  him. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  xviii. 

"Ibeg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Fred, .  .  .  "  I  like  neither 
Bulstrode  nor  speculation."  He  spoke  rather  sulkily,  feel- 
ing himself  stalemated.      Qeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xii. 

staleness  (stal'nes), ».  The  state  of  being  stale, 
in  any  sense. 

stalki  (stak), «.  [<  MB.  stalken,  <  AS.  stselcan, 
stealcian,  walk  warily,  =  Dan.  stalke,  stalk: 
(a)  lit.  walk  stealthily,  steal  along;  with  for- 
mative -k,  from  the  root  of  stelan  (pret.  stssl), 
steal:  see  steaP-,  and  ef.  staled,  n.  (6)  In  an- 
other view  the  AS.  stselcan,  stealcian,  is  con- 
nected with  stealc,  high,  and  means  'walk 
high,'  i.  e.  on  tiptoe,  being  referred  ult.  to  the 
same  source  as  stalk^,  and  perhaps  stilt.  For 
the  form  stalk  as  related  to  staled  (and  steaV-), 
of.  talk  as  related  to  tale  (and  tell).']  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  walk  cautiously  or  stealthily; 
steal  along;  creep. 

In  the  night  f  ul  theefly  gan  he  stalke. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1781. 
The  shadows  of  familiar  things  about  him  stalked  like 
ghosts  through  the  haunted  chambers  of  his  soul. 

Lon^eUow,  Hyperion,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  steal  up  to  game  under  cover  of  some- 
thing else;  hunt  game  by  approaching  stealth- 
ily and  warily  behind  a  cover. 

The  king  [James]  alighted  out  of  his  coach,  and  crept 
under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse.  And  when  some 
asked  his  Majesty  what  he  meant,  1  must  stalk  (said  he), 
for  yonder  town  is  shy  and  flies  me. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms,  published  by  Dr.  Tenison  in  the 

[Baconiana,  xi. 
Dull  stupid  Lentulus, 
My  stale,  with  whom  I  stalk. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  UL  3. 

3.  To  walk  with  slow,  dignified  strides ;  pace 
in  a  lofty,  imposing  manner. 

Here  ^atks  me  by  a  proud  and  spangled  sir, 
That  looks  three  handf  uls  [palms]  higher  than  his  f  oretop. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iii.  4. 

II.  trans.  In  sporting,  to  pursue  stealthily, 
or  behind  a  cover;  follow  warily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing,  as  game. 

When  a  lion  is  very  hungry,  and  lying  in  wait,  the  sight 
of  an  animal  may  make  him  commence  stalMng  it. 

IMngstone.    \lnvp.  Viet.) 

There  came  three  men  outside  the  hedge,  .  .  .  not  walk- 
ing carelessly,  but  following  down  the  hedge-trough,  as  if 
to  stalk  some  enemy. 

Jr.  D.  Blackm/tre,  Xoma  Doone,  zxxvlit 

Stalfcl  (stak),  n.  [istalk^,  v.]  1.  The  pur- 
suit of  game  by  stealthy  approach  or  under 
cover. 

I  took  up  the  trail  of  a  large  hull  elk,  and,  though  after 
a  while  I  lost  the  track,  in  the  end  I  ran  across  the  ani- 
mal itself,  and  after  a  snort  stalk  got  a  shot  at  the  noble- 
looking  fellow.  The  Century,  XXX.  224. 

2.  A  high,  proud,  stately  step  or  walk. 

Twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour, 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Shak.,  Hamle^  L  1.  66. 
But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks. 
Unfettered  in  majestic  numbers  walks. 

Addison,  The  Greatest  linglish  Poets,  1.  56. 

stalk^  (stS,k),  n.  [<  MB.  stalke;  prob.  a  var. 
(due  to  association  with  the  related  staled  ?)  of 
*stelk,  <  Icel.  stilkr  =  Sw.  s^elk  =  Dan.  stilk,  a 
stalk  (of.  Gr.  oHTiexog,  the  stem  of  a  tree); 
with  formative  -k,  from  the  simple  foi-m  ap- 
pearing in  AS.  stsel,  stel,  a  handle,  stale:  see 
staW^."]  1.  The  stem  or  main  axis  of  a  plant; 
that  part  of  a  plant  which  rises  directly  from 
the  root,  and  which  usually  supports  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit :  as,  a  stalk  of  wheat  or  hemp. 

I  had  sometimes  the  curiosity  to  consider  beans  and  peas 

pulled  up  out  of  the  ground  by  the  stalks,  in  order  to  an 

inquiry  into  their  germination.       Boyle,  Works,  III.  810. 

Some  naked  Stalk,  not  quite  decay'd. 

To  yield  a  fresh  and  friendly  Bud  essay'd. 

Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 

2.  The  pedicel  of  a  flower  or  the  peduncle  of  a 
flower-cluster  (flower-stalk),  the  petiole  of  a 
leaf  (leafstalk),  the  stipe  of  an  ovary,  etc.,  or 
any  similar  supporting  organ;  in  mosses,  a  seta. 
— 3t.  A  straw. 


stalklet 

He  kan  wel  in  myn  eye  seen  a  stalke. 
But  in  his  owene  he  kan  nat  seen  a  balke. 

Chameer,  Prol,  to  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  65. 
4.  In  arch.,  an  ornament  in  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital which  resembles  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and 
is  sometimes  fluted.     From  it  the  volutes  or 
helices  spring.    Compare  caulis  and  cauUculus. 
— 5t.  One  of  the  upright  side-pieces  of  a  ladder, 
in  which  the  rounds  or  steps  are  placed. 
His  owene  hande  made  laddres  thre 
To  clymben  by  the  ronges  and  the  stalkes 
Into  the  tubbes,  hangynge  in  the  balkes. 

Clumeer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  439. 

6.  The  shaft  or  handle  of  anything,  especially 
when  slender,  likened  to  the  stalk  of  a  plant; 
the  stem :  as,  the  stalk  of  a  wine-glass ;  the  stalk 
of  a  tobacco-pipe. — 7.  In  zool.,  some  part  or  or- 
gan like  a  stalk ;  a  stem ;  a  stipe,  (a)  A  pedicel  or 
peduncle;  a  footstalk;  a  supporting  part :  aSytae  stalk  ot 
some  barnacles,  (p)  An  eyestall^  as  of  various  crustaceans 
and  mollusks ;  an  ophthalmite  or  ommatophore.  (c)  The 
petiole  of  the  abdomen  of  many  insects,  especially  hyme- 
nopters,  as  wasps  and  ants,  (d)  The  stem,  shaft,  or  rachis 
of  a  feather,  (e)  The  stem  of  a  fixed  crinoid  and  of  various 
other  annuals  of  plant-like  habit,  as  rooted  zoSphytes. 

8.  A  tall  chimney,  as  of  a  furnace,  factory,  or 
laboratory. 

Twisted  stalks  of  chimneys  of  heavy  stonework. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  ill 

9.  Jn  founding,  an  iron  rod  armed  with  spikes, 
used  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  core.  JE.  B. 
Knight.—  Optic  staJk.    See  opUe. 

stalk-borer  (stak'bor'er), ».  The  larva  of  Gor- 
tyna  nitela,  a  noctuid  moth  of  North  America, 
which  is  noted  as  a  pest  to  potato,  corn,  tomato, 
and  a  number  of  other  plants .  The  larvw  bore  into 
the  stalks,  killing  them,  and  when  full-grown  leave  the 
plant  and  pupate  below  ground. 

stalk-cutter  (stak'kut'''er),  n.  In  agri. ,  a  horse- 
power machine  for  cutting  ofE  old  corn-stalks  in 
the  field  preparatory  to  plowing,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  revolving  cylindrical  cutters  mounted  in  a  suita- 
ble frame  on  wheels,  and  operated  by  means  of  gearing 
from  the  axles. 

stalked  (stakt),  o.  \_<sta.lk^-\--ed^.]  Having  a 
stalk  or  stem :  as,  a  stalked  barnacle  or  crinojd. 

Innumerable  crabs  make  a  sound  almost  like  the  mur- 
muring of  water.  Some  are  very  large,  with  prodigious 
stalked  eyes,  and  claws  white  as  ivory. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  62a 

stalker  (sta'kfer),  M.  [<  stoffii  + -eri.]  1.  One 
who  stalks:  as,  a  deev-stalker. — 2.  A  kind  of 
fishing-net. — 3.  pi.  In.  ornith.,  specifically,  the 
Cfradatores. 

stalk-eyed  (st&k'id),  a.  Having  stalked  eyes; 
podophthalmous,  as  a  crustacean :  opposed  to 


A  Stallc-eyed  Crustacean  {Qcypoda  dilatatti). 
a,  a,  the  long  eye-stalks. 

sessile-eyed.     See  also  cuts  under  Podophthal- 
mia,  Gelasimits,  Megalops,  and  schisopod-stage. 
They  all  have  their  eyes  set  upon  movable  stalks,  are 
termed  the  Podophthalmia,  or  stalk-eyed  Crustacea. 

HiaSey,  Orayfleh,  p.  279. 
stalking  (stft'Mng),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stalk^,  v.] 
In  sporting,  the  act  or  method  of  approaching 
game  quietly  and  warily  or  under  cover,  taking 
advantage  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
etc. ,  as  in  deer-staUdng. 

stalking-horse  (sta'king-h6rs),  n.  1.  A  horse, 
or  a  horse-like  figure,  behind  which  a  fowler 
conceals  himself  on  approaching  game. 

The  stalking-horse,  originally,  was  a  horse  trained  for 
the  purpose  and  covered  with  trappings,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  sportsman  from  the  game  he  intended  to  shoot  at. 

StnM,  Sports  and  Paathues,  p.  98. 
Hence  — 2.  Anything  put  forward  to  conceal 
a  more  important  object;  a  mask;  a  pretense. 

Flattery  is 
The  stalking-horse  of  policy. 

Shirley,  Maid's  Sevenge,  ii.  3. 

France  suffered  all  the  evils  which  exist  when  a  despotic 

ruler  is  but  the  stalking-horse  behind  which  stands  the 

iTresponsihle  power.    FoHnighUy  See.,  N.  S.,  XLIII,  828. 

Stalkless  (stftk'les),   a.      [<   stalk^  +   -less."] 

Having  no  stalk. 

stalklet  (stak'let),  n.  [<  stam  -1-  -let."]  A 
diminutive  stalk;  especially,  in  hot,  a  secon- 
dary stalk ;  a  pedicel  or  petiolule. 


stalkoes 

Stalkoes  (stS.'k6z),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Ir.  stalcaire,  a 
lusty,  robust  fellow,  a  'bully,  also  a  fowler.] 
See  the  quotation. 

Soft  Simon  had  reduced  himself  to  the  lowest  class  of 
stalkoes,  or  walking  gentlemen,  as  they  are  termed ;-  men 
who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  no  fortune  to  support  them, 
but  who  style  themselves  esquire. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Eosanna,  lit    {Davies.) 

Stalky  (sta'ki),  a.     [<  stalk^  +  i/l.]    I'ormed 
like  a  stalk;  resembling  a  stalk.    Imp.  Diet. 
[Bare.] 
At  the  top  [it]  hears  a  great  stalley  head.         MmUmer. 

stalll  (stai),  n.  [<  ME.  stal,  stall,  stalle,  stale, 
steal,  <  AS.  steal  (steall-).  stssl,  a  station,  stall, 
=-OPries.  stal,  MD.  D.  MLa.  sto2=0HG.  MHa. 
stal  (stall-),  G.  stall  =  leel.  stallr  =  Sw.  stall 
=  Dan.  staid  Jet.  It.  stallo,  stalla  =  OSp.  estalo 
=  OP.  estal,  F.  ^tal,  a  stall,  itau,  a  vice,  =  Pr. 
estal,  <  ML.  stallum,  a  stall,  <  Teut.),  a  place, 
stall;  akin  to  stool,  staled  etc.,  and  to  Gr. 
ari^Aeiv,  place,  set.  Tilt,  from  the  root  of  stand, 
L.  stare,  Gt.  lardvac,  Skt.  ■\^  stha,  stand:  see 
stand.  Hence  stalP-,  v.,  and  ult.  staled,  stallion, 
etc.,  as  well  as  stell :  see  these  words.]  If.  A 
standing-place ;  station ;  position ;  place ;  room. 

Oaheries  .  .  .  threwe  down  and  slowgh  and  kepte  at 

stall  [kept  his  ground]  a  longe  while,  hut  in  the  f  yn  he 

mote  yeve  grounde  a  litill,  Sor  than  the  saisnes  be-gonne 

to  recover  londe  vpon  hem.     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  il.  286. 

Eohyne  Hode  is  euer  bond  to  him, 

Bothe  in  strete  and  stalle  [that  is,  both  outdoors  and  in]. 

Sobin  Hood  and  the  Monh  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  16). 

2.  A  standing-place  for  horses  or  cattle;  a 
stable  or  cattle-shed;  also,  a  division  of  a 
stable,  cow-house,  or  cattle-shed,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  horse  or  ox;  the  stand  or 
place  in  a  stable  where  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  kept 
and  fed:  as,  the  stable  contains  eight  stalls. 

But  hye  God  som  tyme  senden  can 
His  grace  into  a  litel  exes  staU. 

Chaitoer  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  251. 
At  last  he  found  a  staU  where  oxen  stood. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  L  223. 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call, 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall. 

Seott,  Marmion,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  booth,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  build- 
ing, in  which  merchandise  is  exposed  for  sale, 
or  in  which  some  business  or  occupation  is  car- 
ried on :  as,  a  butcher's  stall.     . 

"  Vnkynde  and  vnknowing  1 "  quath  Crist,  and  with  a  rop 

smot  hem. 
And  ouer-turnede  in  the  temple  here  tables  and  here 

staUes.  Piers  Plowman  (0),  xix.  157. 

4.  A  bench  or  table  on  which  things  are  ex- 
posed for  sale :  as,  a  book-siaZ2. 

They  are  nature's  coarser  wares  that  lie  on  the  staU,  ex- 
posed to  tlie  transient  view  of  every  common  eye. 

QlanviMc. 
5t.  A  seat  or  throne ;  a  bench. 

Thar  als  a  god  he  sat  in  stall. 
And  so  he  bad  men  suld  him  call. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 


Stalls.— Choir  of  Chester  Cathedral,  England. 
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6.  One  of  a  range  of  fixed  seats  inclosed  either 
wholly  or  in  part  at  the  back  and  sides,  in  the 
choir  or  chancel  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  and 
often  surmounted  by  a  richly  sculptured  cano- 
py (see  cut  in  preceding  column):  mostly  ap- 
propriated for  the  clergy :  as,  a  canon's  stall;  a 
dean's  stall;  hence,  the  position  or  dignity  of 
canon. 

Sew  figures  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls, 
mew  voices  chanted  in  the  choir. 

ZiongfeUow,  Golden  Legend. 
The  choir  is  fitted  up  with  a  range  of  splendid  cinque- 
cento  stalls.  ■    E.A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  129. 

7.  In  a  theater,  originally,  a  seat  separated 
from  others  by  arms  or  rails;  now,  usually, 
one  of  the  seats  in  the  front  division  of  the 
parquet  (sometimes  called  orchestra  stoZfe);  but 
the  application  of  the  term  is  variable.    [Eng.] 

The  price  of  seats  has  enormously  gone  up.  Where 
there  were  two  rows  of  staUs  at  the  same  price  as  the  dress 
circle  —  namely,  four  shillings — there  are  now  a  dozen  at 
the  price  of  half  a  guinea. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  126. 

8.  In  metal.,  a  chamber  or  compartment  in 
which  ores  are  roasted.  See  roast-stall. — 9.  A 
working-place  in  a  coal-mine,  varying  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  the  system  adopted. 

Also  called  c?!a»»6ej",  room,  breast,  etc Post  and 

stall,  pillar  and  stall.  Same  as  pillar  and  Urease  (which 
see,  under  pUlar).— Frebendal  stall.    See  prebendal. 

Stall^  (stal),  V.  [<  ME.  stallen,  <  AS.  steallian, 
place,  set,  =  Sw.  stalla,  put  into  a  stall,  =  Dan. 
stalle,  stall-feed,  fatten,  =  MHG.  G.  stallen, 
stable,  stall;  from  the  noun.  Ct  stell.  Hence 
forestalliinstall,  installation,  etc.']  I.  trans.  If. 
To  place;  set;  fix;  install. 

Among  f  oles  of  rigt  he  may  be  staJlyd. 
Book  qf  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  83. 
StaU  this  in  your  bosom.        Shah.,  All's  Well,  i.  3. 131. 

2.  To  place  in  an  office  with  the  customary  for- 
malities ;  induct  into  office ;  install. 

And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 

Beck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stalVd  in  mine. 

Shak.,  ilich.  III.,  i.  3.  206. 
But  in  his  State  yer  he  [Josua]  be  staXVd  (almost). 
Set  in  the  midst  of  God's  beloved  Hoast, 
He  thus  dilates. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Captaines. 

3.  To  put  into  or  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable :  as, 
to  stall  a  horse. 

Where  king  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd. 

Dryden,  jBneid,  ix.  526. 

4.  To  set  fast  in  the  mire;  cause  to  stick  in  the 
mud;  mire;  as,  to  stall  horses  or  a  carriage. 

Yet  many  times  in  many  wordes  haue  been  so  staU'd 
and  stabled  as  such  sticking  made  me  blushinglie  con- 
f  esse  my  ignorance.     Florio,  Ital.  Diet.,  Epis.  Ded.,  p.  [6]. 

To  pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  meanes,  is  to  do  like 
him  in  ^sop,  that  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on 
his  back,  and  cried  aloud,  Help,  Hercules. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  222. 

Mathematics  he  [the  general  artist]  moderately  studi- 
eth,  to  his  great  contentment— Using  it  as  ballast  for  his 
soul ;  yet  to  fix  it,  not  to  stall  it. 

Ftdler,  Holy  State,  II.  vii.  6. 

5.  To  comer;  bring  to  bay;  secure. 
When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  shonldst  strike. 

SMk.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1.  300. 

6t.  To  forestall. 

We  are  not  pleased  in  this  sad  accident. 
That  thus  hath  stalled  and  abused  our  mercy, 
Intended  to  preserve  thee.   B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 
7t.  To  fatten;  fatten  with  stall-feeding. 

It  is  tyme  to  stall  your  oxyn  that  you  entend  to  sel  after 

Ester.  Palsgrave.    (HaUiwell.) 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 

ox  and  hatred  therewith.  Prov.  xv.  17. 

8t.  To  postpone  the  payment  of;  forbear  to 
claim  payment  for  a  time ;  allow  to  be  paid  by 
instalments. 

That  he  might  not  be  stuck  on  ground,  he  petition'd 
that  his  Majesty  would  stall  his  fine,  and  take  it  up,  as  his 
estate  would  bear  it,  by  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  128.  (Davies.) 
To  be  Stalled  to  the  roguet,  to  be  formally  received 
Into  the  order  of  rogues ;  be  installed  or  initiated  as  a 
rogue. 

This  done,  the  Grand  Signior  called  for  a  Gage  of  Bowse, 
which  belike  signified  a  quart  of  drinke,  for  presently,  a 
pot  of  Ale  being  put  into  his  hand,  hee  made  the  yong 
Squire  kneele  downe,  and  powring  the  full  pot  on  his  pate, 
vttered  these  wordes :  I  doe  stall  thee  to  the  Rogue  by  ver- 
tue  of  this  soueraigne  English  liquor,  so  that  henceforth 
it  shall  be  lawfull  for  thee  to  Cant— that  is  to  say,  to  be  a 
Vagabond  and  Beg.         Dekker,  Belman  of  London  (1608). 

II.  inirans.  If.  To  come  to  a  stand ;  take  up 
a  position. 

And  ther  thei  stalleden  and  foughten  ihe  ton  vpon  the 
tother  till  thei  were  bothe  wery  for  travaile. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  161. 

2t.  To  live  as  in  a  stall;  dwell;  inhabit. 
We  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  1.  89. 


stallion 

3.  To  stick  or  be  set  fast  in  the  mire. — 4.  To 
kennel,  as  dogs.  Johnson. —  5.  To  be  tired  of 
eating,  as  cattle.  Imp.  Diet. 
stall^  (stai),  n.  [A  var.  of  staled  a  decoy,  etc., 
appar.  confused  with  stalP-.]  It.  An  ambush. 
The  great  Prince  Bias,  .  .  .  when  he  happened  to  fall 
into  the  staM  of  liis  enimies,  and  his  souldiours  beganne 
to  orie  What  shall  we  doe!  he  made  aunswere :  that  you 
make  reporte  to  those  that  are  aline  that  I  die  fighting, 
and  I  will  say  there  to  the  dead  that  you  scapte  flying. 

Cfuevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  42. 

Sf.  A  stale ;  a  stalking-horse ;  cover ;  mark ; 
pretext. 

This  tyranny 
Is  strange,  to  take  mine  ears  up  by  commission 
(Whether  I  will  or  no),  and  make  them  stalls 
To  his  lewd  solecisms  and  worded  trash. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iiL  1. 

3.  A  stool-pigeon;  a  thief's  (especially  a  pick- 
pocket's) assistant,  whose  rdle  it  is  to  di-frert  the 
attention  of  the  victim  while  the  thief  operates, 
to  conceal  the  crime,  assist  the  escape  of  the 
thief,  make  ofE  with  the  booty,  or  perform 
similar  offices.  He  is  called  fore-stall  or  hack- 
stall  according  to  his  position  before  or  behind 
the  victim. 

stallage  (sta'laj),  n.  [Pormerly  also  (Sc.)  stal- 
lenge,  <  ME.  stallage  (?)  (ML.  stallagivm,  estal- 
lagmm),  <  OP.  estallage,  estalage,  <  estal,  stall : 
seestoKi, «.,  and-agre.  Ci.  stallinger.']  1.  The 
right  of  erecting  stalls  at  fairs;  rent  paid  for 
a  stall. 

The  citizens  of  Hereford  flned,  in  the  second  year  of 
Henry  III.,  in  a  hundred  marks  and  two  palfreys,  to  have 
the  king's  charter,  .  .  .  that  they  might  be  quit  through- 
out England  of  toll  and  lastage,  of  passage,  pontage,  and 
stallage,  and  of  leve,  and  danegeld,  and  gay  wite,  and  all 
other  customs  and  exactions. 

5.  DowM,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  26. 

Sf.  Laystall;  dung;  compost. 
Stallandt,  Stallantt,  n.    Early  modem  English 

forms  of  stallion. 

Stallangert,  n.    Same  as  stallmger. 
stallationt  (sta-la'shon),  n.     [<   ML.  *stalla- 

tio{n-),  <  stallare,  install,  <  stallwm,  place,  stall 

see  stalP-,  n.    Cf .  installation.']    Installation. 
As  for  dilapidacion,  I  vnderstond  the  house  [Abbey  of 

Hulme]  was  endettedatthetyme  of  hia  stallacion  ingrete 

somes  of  motiy. 

■  Duke  of  Suffolk,  To  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  Ellis's  Hist.  Let- 
[ters,  3d  ser.,  I.  201. 

stall-board  (stWbord),  n.  One  of  a  series  of 
floors  upon  which  soil  or  ore  is  pitched  succes- 
sively in  excavating. 

Staller  (st§,'ler),  n.  [<  OP.  estallier,  estalier, 
estaillier,  one  who  keeps  a  stall,  <  estal,  a  stall:. 
seestoKi.]  1.  Ahostler;  amaster  of  the  horse. 
The  King's  dish-thegn,  his  bower-thegn,  his  horse, 
thegn  or  staller,  all  became  great  dignitaries  of  the  Xing, 
dom.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Korman  Conquest,  I.  60. 

2t.  A  standard-bearer. 

Tovy,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  authority,  as  being  the 
king's  staller  (that  is,  standard-bearer),  flrst  founded  this 
town.  Fuller,  Waltham  Abbey,  i.  §  5. 

stall-fed  (stai'fed),  a.  Pattened,  as  oxen,  by 
feeding  in  a  stable  or  on  dry  fodder. 

You  shall  have  stall-fed  doctors,  crammed  divines. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  ^ews,  i.  2. 

stall-feed  (stai'fed),  v.  t.  To  feed  and  fatten 
in  a  stall  or  stable,  or  on  dry  fodder. 

If  you  were  for  the  fair,  you  should  be  staU-fed,  and 
want  no  weal. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  112. 

stalling  (stU'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stalP-,  «.] 
Stabling. 

Hire  us  some  fair  chamber  for  the  night. 
And  staging  for  the  horses,         Tennyson,  Geraint. 

stallinger  (sta'lin-j6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  stal- 
langer  (ML.  stallangiarivs);  with  intrusive  n, 

<  stallage  +  -er^.  Cf.  passenger,  messenger, 
wharfinger,  6tQ..'\  One  wJbo  keeps  a  stall.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

Vacancies  among  the  Stallingert  are  filled  up  in  like 
manner  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Munidp.  Corp.  Report,  1835,  p.  1734. 

stalling-kenf  (stS,'ling-ken),  n.  A  house  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods.    Dekker.     [Old  slang.] 

A  Stawling-ken  that  is  knowne  of  purpose  to  be  trusty, 
yea  and  that  in  the  night  too,  least  they  be  notifled  and 
suspected  to  be  scandalizing  of  the  profession. 
Rowlands,  Hist.  Rogues,  quoted  in  Eibton-Tumer's  Va- 
[grants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  686. 

stallion  (stal'ygn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stalion,  *stallon',  stalland,  stallant,  stalant,  sta- 
lon;  <  ME.  stalyone,  stalon,  stalun,  <  OP.  estalon, 
P.  stolon  =  It.  Stallone  (ML.  reflex  stalontis),  a 
stallion,  in  ML.  also  called  equus  adstalhim,  'a 
horse  at  stall,'  so  called  because  kept  in  a  stall, 

<  stallum,  a  stall,  stable :  see  stalO-.]  The  male 
of  the  horse ;  an  entire  horse ;  a  horse  kept  for 
breeding  purposes. 


stallman 

stallman  (stal '  man),  n. ;  pi.  stallmen  (-men). 
[<  stall^  +  man.}  A  man  who  keeps  a  stall, 
as  for  the  sale  of  meat,  books,  or  other  oom- 
modities. 

The  staUman  saw  my  father  had  [a  strong  fancy]  for  the 
book  the  moment  he  Uild  his  hands  upon  it. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ilL  35.  (Latham.) 
Stallont,  M.  [<  ME.  stalon,  <  OF.  estalon,  estaU 
Ion,  estelon,  estolon,  a  stick,  post,  staddle,  stand- 
er,  appar.  <  L.  stoMji-),  a  shoot,  twig,  branch, 
scion,  sucker.]  A  sUp;  a  cutting;  a  scion. 
Holimhed. 

In  etalons  forth  thei  sette 
Her  seede,  and  hest  for  hem  is  solute  lande. 

PaMadiua,  Hnsbondrie  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  p.  113. 

stall-plate  (st&l'plat),  n.  A  plate  of  gilded 
copper  upon  which  are  engraved  the  arms  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  (see  garter-plate),  or  of  a 
Knight  or  Esquire  (Companion)  of  the  Bath. 
The  stall-plates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  are  fixed  in  the 
upper  row  of  stalls  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  West- 
minster,  and  those  of  the  Esquires  of  the  Bath  in  the  lower 
row.  . 

stall-reader  (stai're*der),  n.  One  who  reads 
books  at  the  stall  where  they  are  sold. 

Cries  the  gtaU-reada;  "  Bless  us  1  what  a-word  on 
A  title  page  is  this  1 "  MUtoii,  Sonnets,  -n. 

stalonif,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  stallion. 
stalon^t,  ■«•    An  old  spelling  of  stallon. 
stalwart  (st&l'wart),  a.  and  n.     [Prop,  a  So. 
form  of  stalworih,  with  assimilation   of   the 
vowel  of  the  second  element  to  that  of  the  first, 
and  an  alteration,  perhaps  orig.  dialectal,  of  the 
orig.  final  sequence  -rth  to  -rt  (as,  conversely, 
orig.  -rt  changes  to  -r*fc  in  swarth,  swarthy) :  see 
stalworth.l    i.  a.l.  Stout;  strong:  applied  to 
inanimate  objects.     [Scotch.] — 2.  Hard;  se- 
vere.     [Scotch.]  —  3.    Stormy;   tempestuous. 
[Scotch.] — 4.    Stout;  sturdy;  strong;  bold; 
brave.    See  stalworth.     [Scotch;  now  also  the 
form  regularly  used  in  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
It 's  neer  be  said,  my  stalwart  feres, 
We  kill'd  him  whan  a  sleiping. 
Sir  James  the  Rose  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  75). 
Of  the  European  sailors,  by  far  the  most  reliable  were 
Ave  ^alwart  A.  B.S.  Chambenfs  Journal,  No.  627. 

5.  Sturdy  and  steadfast  in  partizanship :  in 
TJ.  8.  politics  [cap.'],  noting  various  sections  of 
the  Republican  party.    See  the  phrase. 

The  epithet  Stalwart  as  applied  to  a  class  of  politicians 
was  first  used  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  1877  to  designate  those 
Republicans  who  were  unwilling  to  give  up  hostility  and 
distrust  of  the  South  as  a  political  motive.  In  the  pres- 
ent contest  at  Albany  it  has  by  a  curious  transformation 
been  appropriated  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Conkling  to 
distinguish  politicians  faithful  to  his  Machine, 

The  Nation,  June  16, 1881. 

Stalwart  Republican,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a  decided  or  thor- 
ough-going member  of  the  Bepublican  party ;  specifically, 
a  member  of  that  wing  of  the  Kepublican  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York  which  in  1880  advocated  the  renoml- 
nation  of  Grant  as  President  for  a  third  term  aud  in  1881 
supported  Roscoe  Conkling  in  his  opposition  to  the  admin- 
isfration  of  Garfield,  and  antagonized  the  "  Half- Breeds  " 
in  1881  and  following  years. =Syn.  4.  Stout,  Sturdy,  etc. 
(see  rotmsf),  sinewy,  brawny,  muscular,  strapping,  power- 
ful, valorous,  resolute. 
II.  n.  1.  A  strong  or  sturdy  person. 

His  opinion  is  not  favourable,  Emin's  stalwarts,  whose 
praises  had  been  so  loudly  trumpeted  in  Europe,  proving 
to  be  for  the  most  pai-t  brutal  ruffians  and  abject  cravens 
in  the  presence  of  danger.        The  Academy,  Jan.  3,  1891. 

2.  A  stout  and  steadfast  partizan;  specifically 
[,eap.'],  same  as  Stalwart Itepublican.  See  above. 

Stalwartht,  a.    Same  as  stalworth,  stalwart. 

stalwartism  (st&l'wart-izm),  n.  [<  stalwart  + 
-ism.']  In  U.  S.  politics,  the  principles  or  policy 
of  the  Stalwarts;  partizan  devotion.  The  Na- 
tion, Nov.  27,  1879,  p.  355. 

stalwartly  (st&l'wart-li),  adv.  [<  stahoart  + 
-ly^.  Cf.  stalwortkly.']  m  a  stalwart  manner; 
stoutly;  bravely. 

stalwartness  (stWwart-nes),  n.  Stalwart  char- 
acter or  quality;  sturdmess;  stoutness;  strength. 
Athenseum,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  57. 

stalworth  (stai'wferth),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stalwoorth,  stdlworthe;  < M.E.stalworth,stalword, 
stalworthe,  stalwurthi,  staleworthe,  stalewwrthe, 
stelewurthe,  stealewurthe,  also  stalworthy,  sta- 
wurthy  (see  stalworthy),  <.  AS.  stselwyrthe,  found 
only  once,  in  pi.  steelwyrthe,  in  the  sense  '  good' 
or  'serviceable,'  applied  to  ships;  a  compound 
peculiar  to  AS.:  (a)  prob.  a  contraction  of  *sto- 
tholwyrthe,  lit.  'steadfast,'  'well-based,'  'firm- 
set,'  etc.,  hence  'stout,'  <  stathol,  stathel,  foun- 
dation, base,  seat,  site,  position,  E.  staddle,  Sc. 
also  contracted  stale,  stail  (cf .  AS.  stxlan,  con- 
tracted from  statholian,  found,  establish),  + 
wyrthe,  weorth,  wurth,  good,  excellent,  worth: 
see  staddle  and  worth^.  Cf .  the  equiv.  statlwl- 
fsest,  steadfast,  firm,  stable  (<  stathol,  founda- 
tion, +  fsBst,  firm,  fast),  and  stedefsest,  E.  stead- 
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fast  (the  AS.  weorth  and  fxst  as  the  second  Gr.  ar^/iuv,  the  warp  in  the  loom,  a  thread  as 
element  of  adj.  compounds  being  used  rather  spun);  <  stare  =  Gr.  laraadai  (arijvai),  stand: 
as  adj.  formatives  than  as  independent  words),  see  stand.  Ct.  stamerfi,  stamin.1  _  1.  The  warp 
Such  contraction  is  not  common  in  AS.,  and  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at  which  the  weaver 
the  form  stselwyrthe  has  generally  been  other-  stood  upright  instead  of  sitting;  a  thread  of  the 
wise  explained:  (6)  <  stalu  (in  eomp.  stsel-),  warp;  a  thread.— 3.  pi.  The  supports  or  main- 
stealing,  theft,  +  weorth,  wurth,  worth,  worthy  stays  of  a  body ;  the  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body, 
(see  staled  and  iBorth^),\>ut  the  sense  'worthy  of  which  supports  it  or  gives  it  its  strengfth  and  so- 
theft,'  'worth  stealing,' hence  'worth  taking  for  lidity:  as,  the  bones  are- the  stamina  of  animal 


use'  ("  captu  dignse,"  Gibson),  cannot  apply  to 
men,  and  the  sense  'good  at  stealing,'  suggested 
by  some,  even  if  it  were  etymologically  admis- 
sible, could  not  apply  to  smps.  (c)  In  another 
view,  lit.  'worthy  of  place,' i.  e.  fit  for  its  place 
or  use,  serviceable,  <  AS.  steal,  steall,  also  some- 
times, esp.  in  comp.,  stsel,  a  place,  stall,  +  weorth, 
wv/rth,  worth,  worthy  (see  stoZP  and  worth^). 
The  full  form  stall-  occurs  in  ME.  stallworthely, 
a  var.  of  stalworthly,  and  in  the  mod.  surname 
Stallworthy.  In  any  view,  the  ME.  forms  stale- 
worth,  stalewurthe,  stelewurthe,  stealewwthe, 
with  medial  e,  must  be  regarded  as  irregular. 
In  fact  the  orig.  meaning  of  the  compound  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost,  and  the  ME.  variations 
must  be  due  to  simulation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  words  above  considered.  Hence,  by  further 
variation,  stalwarth,  and  now  stahoart,  which  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  compound.]  If.  Stead- 
fast; firm-based. 

That  stalworthe  sted  [Constantinople]  so  strong  was 

founded, 
Philip  hoped  that  holde  with  bis  help  to  Wynne. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoim  (E.  E.  T.  S.)^  L  1230. 
Steken  the  3ates  stonharde  with  stalworth  barrez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris^  ii.  884. 

2.  Stout;  strong;  sturdy :  used  of  things  and 
men  or  animals,  in  a  merely  physical  sense. 
[Archaic] 

A  hoge  hathel  tor  the  nonez  &  of  hyghe  elde ;  .  .  . 
Stume  stif  on  the  stryththe  on  sUUworth  schonkez  [shanks]. 

Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Krdght  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  847. 
And  his  strengthe  schal  be  maad  stalworthe  [et  robora- 
bitur  fortitude  ejus,  Vulg.].  Wydlif,  Dan.  viii.  24. 

His  stalworth  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii,  27.    (Nares.) 

3.  Stout;  sturdy;  brave;  bold:  noting  men, 
with  reference  to  strength  and  courage.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

A  man  that  es  yhung  and  light, 

Be  he  never  swa  stalworth  and  wyght. 

Hamipole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  I.  689. 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 

Seott,  Marmion,  i.  5. 

stalworthheadt,  n.    [ME.  stalworthhede;  <  stal- 
worth +  -liead.l    Same  as  stalworthness. 
stalworthlyt,  adv.    [<  ME.  stalworthly,  stall- 
worthly,  stalwwrthly;  <  stalworth  +  -ly^.J  Stout- 
ly; sturdily;  strongly. 
Scho  strenyde  me  so  staUworthely  [var.  staUeworthely, 
-  Halllwell]  that  I  had  no  mouthe  to  speke,  ne  no  iiande  to 
styrre.  Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

I  rede  we  ryde  to  Newe  Castell, 

So  styll  and  sUUumrOUye. 
BatOe  of  Otterimime  (Percy's  Beliques,  I.  i.  2). 

Stalworthnesst   (stai'wferth-nes),  n.     [<   ME. 
stalworthnes  ;  <  stalworth  -i-  -ness.']    Sturdiness ; ' 
stalwartness. 

The  sexte  vertue  es  strengthe  or  st^worfhness  noghte 

onely  of  body  but  of  herte,  and  wille  evynly  to  suffre  the 

wele  and  the  waa,welthe  or  wandrethe,wheUiire  so  betyde. 

MS.  lAneUn,  A.  L  17,  f.  217.    (UaMwdl,  s.  v.  uxmdrMie}) 

Stalworthyt,  a.    [<  ME.  stalworthy,  stawurthy: 
see  stalworth,']    Same  as  stalworth. 
stalwnrtheti  Stalwurtblyt.  See  stalworth,  stal- 
worthly. 

Stam^t,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  stern^. 
stam^  (stam),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  stammed,  ppr. 
stamming.    [Cf.  stemK]    To  amaze ;  confound. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Stam^  (stam),  n.     [<  stam^,  v.]    Confusion. 
0,  then,  in  what  a  stam 
Was  theevish,  barb'rous,  love-sicke,  angrie  minde. 

IMe's  Historie  of  Heliodorus  (1638).    (Nares.) 

Stamber  (stam'b6r),  v.  A  dialectal  form  of 
stammer. 

Stambha  (stam'ba),  n.  [Skt.,  a  prop,  post,  col- 
umn, <  -y/stambh,  make  firm,  prop:  see  stamp.] 
Same  as  lat^. 


bodies ;  the  ligneous  parts  of  trees  are  stamina 
which  constitute  their  strength. 

Some  few  of  the  main  stamina,  or  chief  lines,  were  taken 
care  of  from  the  first,  and  made  up  the  first  creeds. 

Waterland,  Works,  IV.  309. 

Hence — 3.  [PI.  stamina,  now  sometimes  used 
as  sing.]  Whatever  constitutes  the  principal 
stren^h  or  support  of  anything;  power  of  en- 
durance; staying  power;  lasting  strength  or 
vigor. 

I  indeed  think  her  staanina  could  not  last  much  longer ; 
when  I  saw  her  she  could  take  no  nourishment. 

Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  July  27, 1726. 

Old  English  half  pint  bumpers,  my  dear— Zounds,  sir! 
they  try  a  fellow's  stamina  at  once. 

Macklin,  Man  of  the  World,  iii.  L 

She  had  run  through  all  the  stamina  of  constitution  na- 
ture had  allotted  her,  and  died  of  old-age,  in  youtli. 

»8«A,  To  Lady  Holland,  Eeb.  2, 1816. 


4.  In  hot.,  the  male  or  fertilizing  organ  of  flow- 
ering plants.  It  is  situated  immediately  within  the 
inner  circle  of  floral  envelops,  or  petals  when  th^  are 
present,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  filament,  which  is 
the  stalk  or  support,  and  the  anther,  which  is  a  double 


stamens. 
I.  Of  IsoJiyrum  bitematum  (a,  the  anther;  f ,  the  connective  ;y^ 
the  tHament).  a.  Of  Ofyna  satvva.  3.  Of  Liriodendron  Tuliftfira. 
4.  OfjitliumPorrum.  g.  Of  Rosmarinus  officinalis.  6.  Of  Berbtris 
Canadensis.  7.  Of  Vaccinium  Myrtilltts.  8.  Syngenesious  stamens 
^  Cardutts  crispus.  9.  Monadelphous  stamens  of  ivo^Aftzi/w^a.  jo. 
Diadelphous  stamens  of  Gfffilr^iz /2»£-/0ria.  11.  Tetradynamous  sla- 
mensolErysitnumcheiranthoides.  12.  DidyBamous  stamens  of  7Vi^ 
mus  Serpythtm.  13.  Stamen  in  gynandrous  flower  of  ^/iji^af^tf/a- 
lustris.  14,  Transverse  section  of  the  anther  of  Isopyrum,  showmff 
the  dehiscence  and  the  pollen -grains. 

sac  or  body  of  two  cells  placed  side  by  side  and  filled  with 
a  powdery  substance,  the  pollen.  This  pollen,  when  ma- 
ture is  discharged  from  the  anther  through  various  open- 
ings or  pores.  Theoretically  the  stamen  is  the  homologue 
of  a  leaf,  in  which  the  two  cells  of  the  anther  represent 
the  infolded  halves  of  the  blade,  while 
the  connective  represents  the  midrib 
and  the  filament  the  petiole  of  the  leaf. 
The  pollen  represents  the  parenchyma 
of  the  leaf.  The  stamens  of  a  flower 
are  collectively  called  the  andr<Bcivim. 
When  both  stamens  and  pistils  are  pres- 
ent in  the  same  flower  it  is  said  to  be 
hermaphrodite  or  perfect;  when  only 
stamens  are  present  the  flower  is  said  to 
be  staminate  or  male,  lie  number  of 
stamens  varies  in  different  plants  from 
one  to  one  hundred  or  more,  but  is  gen- 
erally constant  for  the  same  species,  and 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  system  of  classiflca- 
tiou.  The  classes  in  the  Linnean  sexual  system  were  based 
upon  the  number  and  position  of  the  stamens ;  and  in  the 
natural  system  they  are  still  an  important  factor.  In  re- 
gard to  their  insertion,  stamens  may  be  hypogynous,  epigy- 
nous,  or  perigynons,  or  the  flower  may  be  gynandrons  (see 
these  words).  See  also  cuts  under  avlOier,  anthophore, 
diadelplunis,  epigyrums,  extrorse,  introrse,  and  many  plant- 
names.— Barren  Stamen.  Same  as  sterile  stamen.— la- 
cluded  stamens.  See  indude.—  Stamina  of  reason, 
first  tenths.- Sterile  stamen,  in  hot.,  an  organ  or  body 
which  belongs  to  the  series  of  stamens,  or  androecium,  but 
which  does  not  produce  pollen ;  an  imperfect  stamen,  as 
that  produced  by  certain  plants  of  the  family  Scrophulari. 
«/.».  a  staminodium. 


The  Uneqnal 
Stamens  of  Lager- 
stretmia  Indica. 
the  flower  cut  lon- 
^tudinally. 


One  or  two  stambhas  stood  in  front  of  or  beside  each  Stamened  (sta'mend),  a.  I <  Stamen -i--ed^  1  Fur- 
gateway  of  eyeiygreat^  tope,  and_one  or  two  in  front  of    nished  with  stamens. 


each  chaitya  hau.    J.  Pergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  55. 

stamelt,  n.    Same  as  stammel. 

stamen  (sta'men),  n.;  pi.  stamens  (sta'menz) 
(only,  in  the  fourth  sense)  or  (in  the  other  three 
senses)  stamivna  (stam'i-nS,).    [<  L.  stamen,  the 


staminlf,  staminet  (stam'in),  n.  [<  ME.  stamin, 
stamyn,  <  OP.  estamine,  P.  diamine,  <  ML.  sta- 
mina, stamimea,  stamineum  (also  stamina,  after 
OP.),  a  woolen  cloth,  bolting-cloth,  <  L.  stami- 
■■  i.1.  /  ■  i-iN  ,  -  -ii.  J  ,.  ■  .  »«««>  consisting  of  threads,  <  stemere,  a  thread, 
warp  m  the  (upright)  loom,  a  thread  hanging  fiber  (>  OP.  estame  =  It.  stame,  yam,  worsted) : 
from  the  distafi,  m  gen.  a  thread,  strmg  fiber,  see  stamsn.  Hence,  by  irreg.  valrlation,  stammel, 
a  stamen  of  a  fiower  (ef .  MGr.  ariiiui,  a  stamen,     tamin,  tamim,  tandny,  tammy,  tamis.]  A  woolen 


stamin 

cloth,  or  linsey-woolsey,  it  1b  mentioned  as  a  cloth 
lor  common  wear ;  but  its  cost  was  not  so  low  as  to  indi- 
cate the  coarsest  kind  ot  cloth.  In  the  quotation  ap- 
parently a  tapestry. 

She  had  ywoven  in  a  stamin  [var.  elamea]  large 
Bow  she  was  broght  from  Athenes  in  a  barge. 

Clumoer,  Good  Women,  1. 2360. 

Btamin^t,  n.  [MB.  stamj/ne,  appar.  a  var.  ot 
sterri^,  <  AS.  stemn  =  loel.  atafn,  stamn,  a  post, 
post  of  the  prow  or  stem;  of.  It.  stamine,  the 
upright  ribs  or  pieces  of  timber  of  the  inside  of 
a  ship;  perhaps  <  L.  stamen  {stamm-),  the  warp 
of  a  loom,  etc.  (see  stamen,  stamin^),  other- 
wise <  G.  stamm,  etc.,  stem:  see  siemi.]  The 
stem  of  a  vessel.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  8.), 
1.  3659. 

stamina,  n.  Latin  plural  of  stamen,  sometimes 
used  as  a  singular  (see  stamen,  3). 

Staminal  (stam'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  stamen  (-i»-),  a 
stamen,  +  -al.']    Same  as  stamineoiis. 

staminate  (stam'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  staminatus, 
consisting  of  threads  (NL.  fiinished  with  sta- 
mens), <  stamsn,  a  thread,  stamen :  see  stamen.'] 
In  bot. :  (a)  Furnished  with  or  producing  sta- 
mens. (6)  Producing  stamens, but  no  pistils: 
said  of  certain,  flowers. 

staminate  (stam'i-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stam- 
inated,  ppr.  stammatmg.  [<  L.  stamen  (stamin-), 
fiber  (see  stamen),  +  -ate^.]  To  endue  with 
stamina. 

staminef,  n.    See  stamin^. 

Stamineal  (sta-miri'e-al),  a.  [<  L.  stamineus, 
full  of  threads'  (see  stamineous),  +  -al."]  Same 
as  stamineous. 

stamineous  (sta-min'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  stamineus, 
full  of  threads,  thready,  <  stamen  (-in-),  a 
thread,  stamen:  see  stamen.]  Consisting  of, 
bearing,  or  pertaining  to  a  stamen  or  sta- 
mens. 

Staminidiiunt  (stam-i-nid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  stami- 
nidia  (-a).  .[Nli.,  <  L.  stamen  (-in-),  a  thread, 
stamenj  +  Gr.  dim.  -idiov.']  The  antheridium, 
an  organ  in  oryptogamic  plants  corresponding 
to  a  stamen. 

staminiferous  (stam-i-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sta- 
men (-»»-),  a  thread,  stamen,  -t-  ferre  =  E. 
bear^.]  Bearing  or  having  stamens.  A  stami- 
niferous flower  is  one  which  has  stamens  without  a  pistiL 
A  staminiferous  nectary  is  one  that  has  stamens  growing 
on  it. 

staminigerous  (stam-i-nij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sta- 
men  (-in-),  a  thread,  stamen,  +  gerere,  carry.] 
Same  as  stamimferous. 

Staminode  (stam'i-nod),  n.  [<  Nli.  sta/mmo- 
dium.]    Same  as  staminodium. 

staminodium  (stam-i-no'di-um),  n.  [Nil.,  < 
L.  stamen  (-in-),  a  thread, 
stamen,  -f-  Grr.ei(5of,form.] 
A  sterile  or  abortive  sta- 
men, or  an  organ  resem- 
bling an  abortive  stamen. 
Also  eaMei  parastemon. 

staminody  (stam'i-no-di), 
n.  l<Nh.*staminodia,<Ij. 
stamen,  a  thread,  stamen, 
-I-  eldoQ,  form.]  In  bot.,  a 
condition,  frequent  in  flowers,  in  which  various 
organs  are  metamorphosed  into  stamens.  Bracts, 
sepals,  petals,  and  pistils  may  be  thus  transformed.  Com- 
pare septUody,  petalody,  pislMody.    See  metamorp?u>sis,  i. 

stamm  (stam),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  the 
game  of  solo,  a  pool  of  sixteen  chips.  The 
American  Hoyle. 

Stammel^f  (stam'el),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  stamel,  stamell;  a  var.  of  stamin^.]  I.  n. 
1.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth,  of  a  red  color:  red 
linsey-woolsey:  probably  same  as  stamin^. 

In  sommer  vse  to  were  a  scarlet  petycote  made  of  stamr 
ell  or  lynse  wolse.  Babees  Book(E.  I!.  T.  S.),  p.  248. 

Now  in  satin, 
To-morrow  next  in  stammel. 

Chapman,  Monsieur  D'Olive,  ii.  1. 

,    Hence — S,  The  color  of  stammel:  a  red  in- 
ferior in  brilliancy  to  scarlet. 

Earsies  of  all  orient  colours,  specially  of  stamwU. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  440. 

The  Violet's  purple,  the  sweet  Bose's  stammell. 
The  Lillie's  snowe,  and  Pansey's  various  ammell. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Ba  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stammel  or  its  hue ; 
red ;  made  of  stammel. 

But  the  wench  in  the  stammel  waistcoat  is  stopping  too, 
Adam  .  .  .  they  are  going  to  dance  1  Frieze-jacket  wants 
to  dance  with  jtommej-waistcoat,  but  she  is  coy  and  rec- 
usant. Scott,  Abbot,  xix. 

stammeP  (stam'el),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
large,  clumsy  horse.     Wright.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stammer  (stam'6r),  v.  [E.  dial,  also  stamber; 
<  ME.  stameren  =  D.  stameren,  stamelen  =  OHG. 


The  Flower  of  Scrophula- 
ria  nodosa,  laid  open  to  show 
the  staminodium  (5Q.  a,  the 
staminodium. 
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stammalm,  stamalon,  MHG.  stameln,  stammeln, 
G.  stammem,  stammeln,  stammer;  a  freq.  verb, 
associated  with  AS.  stamer,  stamor,  stamur,  stom- 
er  =  OHG.  stamal,  stammal,  adj.,  stammering, 
and  equiv.  to  the  simple  verb,  leel.  Sw.  stamma, 
Dan.  stamme,  stammer,  from  the  adj.  appearing 
in  OHG.  stam,  G.  stumm,  mute,  =  Icel.  stamr 
=  Goth,  stamms,  stammering;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  sfemS,  obstruct,  etc.:  seestem^,  and 
of.  stam^.  Cf .  also  stumble.]  I.  intrans.  1,  To 
hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking;  hence,  to  speak 
with  involuntary  breaks  and  pauses. 

His  hew  shal  f  alewen, 
&  his  tonge  shal  stamereTi,  other  famelen. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furniyall),  p.  224. 
The  Psythian  grape  we  dry :  Lagean  juice 
Will  stammneHng  tongues  and  staggering  feet  produce. 
Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  il.  133. 
The  new  strong  wine  of  love. 
That  made  my  tongue  so  stanmwr  and  trip. 

Tennyson,  Kaud,  vi. 

2.  To  stumble  or  stagger.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

5tem«rynfl'eingoyng,  idenrquod8takerynge,waverynge. 
Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  472. 

=Syn.l.  Falter,  Stanvmer,  Stvtter.  He  who /aiter«  weak- 
ens or  breaks  more  or  less  completely  in  utterance ;  the 
act  is  occasional,  not  habitual,  and  for  reasons  that  are 
primarily  moral,  belong  to  the  occasion,  and  may  be  vari- 
ous. He  who  slanmiersaa&  ^reat  difficulty  in  uttering  any- 
thing ;  the  act  may  be  occasional  or  habitual ;  the  cause  is 
confusion,  shyness,  timidity,  or  actual  fear;  the  result  is 
broken  and  inarticulate  sounds  that  seem  to  stick  in  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  complete  suppression  of  voice. 
He  who  stutters  makes  sounds  that  are  not  what  he  de- 
sires to  make ;  the  act  is  almost  always  habitual,  espe- 
cially in  its  worst  forms;  the  cause  is  often  excitement ; 
the  result  is  a  quick  repetition  of  some  one  sound  that 
is  initial  in  a  word  that  the  person  desires  to  utter,  as 
c-c-c-ccatch.— Stammering  bladder,  a  bladder  whose 
muscles  act  irregularly  and  spasmodically,  causing  pain- 
ful urination.    Paget. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesi- 
tation or  imperfectly;  especially, to  utter  with 
involxmtary  breaks  or  catches :  frequently  with 
out. 

His  pale  lips  faintly  stammered  out  a  "  No." 

Dickerts,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  zxxiii. 

stammer  (stam'6r), «.  [(.stammer, v.]  Defec- 
tive utterance;  a  stutter:  as,  to  be  troubled 

with  a  stammer.    See  stammering. 
stammerer  (stam'6r-er),  n.   [<  stammer  +  -erl.] 

One  who  stammers  or  stutters  in  speaking. 
stammering  (stam'er-ing),  n.     [<  ME.  stamer- 

ynge;  verbal  n.  of  stammer,  v.]     Hesitating 

speech ;  imperfect  articulation ;  stuttering. 
stammeringly  (stam'6r-ing-u),  adv.     With 

stammering ;  with  stops  or  hesitation  in  speak- 
ing. 
Stamnos  (stam'nos),  n. ;  pi.  stamnoi  (-noi).    [< 

Gr.  ari/ivog  (see  def.),  <  iardvat,  cause  to  stand, 

((jroffSof, stand:  see  stand.]  In  Gr. 

archeeol.,  a  large  water-  or  wine- 
vase  closely  resembling  the  hy- 

dria,  but  generally  with  a  shorter 

neck,  and  provided  merely  with 

the  two  small  handles  on  the  sides 

of  the  paunch,  the  larger  handle 

behind  being  absent.   Sometimes 

called  olla. —  Apnllan  stamnos,  in 

Or.  arehseol.,  a  type  of  stamnos  of  peculiar  shape,  having 

the  handles  on  the  shoulders  prolonged  upward  in  large 

volutes,  and  the  cover  often 

surmounted  by  a  vase  of  the 

same   shape.      It   is   called 

Apidian  from  the  province  or 

region  where  most  examples 

are  found.    Often  called,  less 

correctly,  Apulian  eraser. 
Stamp  (stampj,  V.    [Also 

dial,  stomp;  <.  ME.  stam- 

pen,  a  var.  (due  to  LG. 

or  Scand.  influence)  of 

*stempen,  <  AS.  stempan 

=  MI),   stempen,  stam- 

pen,  D.  stampen  =  MLG. 

stampen  =  OHG.  stam- 

/on,  MHG.  stampfen,  G. 

stampfen  =  Icel.  stapva 

(for   *stampa)    =    Sw. 

stampa  =  Dan.  stampe 

(cf.  It.  stampare  =  Sp. 

Pg.  estampar  =  OF.  es- 

tamper,    F.   Hamper,  < 

Tout.),   stamp,    =    Gr. 

ariji^eiv,  stamp,   shake, 

agitate,  misuse  (akin  to 

arel^eiv,  stamp  on,  tread,  arkiu^lov,  olives  or 

grapes  from  which  the  oil  or  juice  has  been 

pressed),  =  Skt.-/s*a»».6fe,make  firm  or  steady, 

prop.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  crush  or  bruise  with  or 

as  with  a  pestle ;  pound  or  bray  as  in  a  mortar ; 

pound;  bruise;  crush:  as,  to  stamp  ores  in  a 

stamping-mill. 


Typical  form  of 
Stamnos. 


Stamp 

Thise  cokes,  how  they  stampe  and  streyne  and  grynde  F 
Chaueer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  L  76L 
They  put  the  water  into  large  jarres  of  stone,  stirring  It 
about  with  a  few  stonipt  Almonds. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  78. 

2.  To  strike  or  beat  with  a  forcible  downward 
thrust  of  the  foot. 

Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  bat. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  i.  3.  49. 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground. 

Drydem,  Pal.  and  Arc,  L  446. 

3.  To  cause  to  strike  the  ground  with  a  sudden 
or  impetuous  downward  thrust. 

Bed  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 
Byrm,  Childe  Harold,  i.  38. 

4.  ,To  impress  a  design  or  distinctive  mark  or 
figure  upon;  mark  with  an  impression  or  de- 
sign: as,  to  stamp  plate  with  arms;  to  stamp 
letters;  to  «tomp  butter. 

The  Romanes  were  wont  heretofore  .to  sta/mpe  their 
Coynes  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  city. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 69. 

Egmont  dined  at  the  Kegent's  table,  ...  in  a  camlet 
doublet,  with  hanging  sleeves,  and  buttons  stam,ped  with 
the  bundle  of  arrows.  Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic,  I.  403. 

Hence — 5.  To  certify  and  give  validity  or  cur- 
rency to  by  marking  with  some  mark  or  impres- 
sion; coin;  mint. 

We  pay ...  for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel. 
Sliak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 747. 

6.  Figuratively,  to  brand  or  stigmatize  as  be- 
ing of  a  specined  character;  declare  to  be. 

Dares  stamp  nothing  false  where  he  finds  nothing  sure. 
M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

7.  To  imprint;  impress;  fix  deeply:  a.s,tostamp 
one's  name  on  a  book;  an  event  stamped  on 
one's  memory. 

If  ever  I  an  Hope  admit 
Without  thy  Image  stampt  on  it. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  The  Soul. 

God  has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds 

wherein  we  may  read  his  being.  Locke. 

8.  To  characterize;  mark. 

They  [Macaulay's  articles]  are  characterized  by  many  of 
the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  stamip  the  produc- 
tions of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer. 

ie.  Ess.  and  Eev.,  1. 12. 


Apulian  Stamnos.  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  Naples. 


9.  To  afSx  a  stamp  (as  a  postage-  or  receipt- 
stamp)  to :  as,  to  stamp  a  letter  or  a  newspaper. 
— 10.  To  cut,  or  cut  into  various  forms,  with  a 
stamp:  in  this  sense  often  with  out:  as,  to  stamp 
out  circles  and  diamonds  from  a  sheet  of  metal. 
—Stamped  envelop.  See  enwJop.— Stamped  in  the 
blind.  See  Mindl.— Stamped  velvety  velvet  or  velve- 
teen upon  which  a  pattern  has  been  mipressed  by  hot 
irons  which  leave  a  surface  more  or  less  lowered  from  the 
pile  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure  applied,  etc.  In 
some  cases  the  surface  of  the  impressed  pattern  is  brought 
to  a  smooth  gloss.  This  material  is  used  chiefly  for  uphol- 
stery.— Stamped  ware.  Same  as  Hgttlated  ware  (which 
see,  under  sigmatedt).  Solon,  The  Old  Eng.  Potter,  p.  xiiL 
—Stamped  work,  metal-work  decorated  by  means  of 
dies  and  punches. — To  Stamp  out,  to  extinguish,  as  fire, 
by  stamping  on  with  the  foot ;  hence,  to  extirpate ;  eradi- 
cate by  resorting  to  vigorous  measures ;  suppress  entirely ; 
exterminate :  as,  to  stamp  out  disease  which  has  broken  out 
among  cattle  by  killing  the  whole  herd;  to  stamp  out  an 
insurrection. 

II.  intrans.  To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  down- 
ward. 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  iii.  1. 122. 

stamp  (stamp),  n.  [OHG.  stamph,  stampf,  MHG. 
stampf,  a  stamping-instrument,  a  stamp  (>  F. 
estampe  =  It.  stampa,  a  stamp) ;  in  dim.  form, 
MLG.  LG.  stempel  =  OHG.  stempliil,  MHG. 
stempfel,  G.  (after  LG.)  stempel  =  Sw.  stdmpel 
=  Dan.  stempel,  a  stamp ;  from  the  verb.]  1 . 
An  instrument  for  crushing,  bruising,  or  pound- 
ing ;  specifically,  in  metal.,  that  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  stamp-mill  which  rises  and  falls, 
and  which  delivers  the  blow  by  which  the  ore 
is  reduced  to  the  necessary  fineness  for  being 
further  treated  for  the  separation  of  the  valua- 
ble portion ;  by  extension,  the  mill  itself.  The 
stamp  consists  of  head  and  stem,  the  latter  having  upon 
it  the  tappet  by  which,  through  the  agency  of  the  cam  or 
wiper  which  projects  from  an  axis  turned  by  steam-  or 
water-power,  it  is  raised. 

There  are  340  stamps  in  operation  at  Butte,  and  the 
amount  of  ore  treated  every  day  amounts  to  500  tons. 

Barper's  Mag.,  LXXVU.  596. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  impressions  on 
other  bodies;  an  engraved  block,  die,  or  the 
like,  by  which  a  mark  may  be  made  or  deliver- 
ed by  pressure ;  specifically,  a  plate  upon  which 
is  cut  the  design  for  the  sides  or  back  of  a  book. 
— 3.  A  hand-tool  for  cutting  blanks  from  paper, 
leather,  etc.,  in  various  patterns,  aecormng  to 
the  shape  of  the  cutting-edges,  it  operates  by 
pressure  or  a  direct  blow,  or  is  laid  on  the  material  ».nd 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Hand-stamps  are  used  for  can- 
celing, bating,  embossing,  eyeleting,  and  similar  work. 


stamp 

4.  A  forcible  or  impetuous  downward  ttaiBt 
or  blow:  as,  he  emphasized  his  order  with  a 
stamp  of  the  foot. —  5.  An  impression  or  mark 
made  with  a  stamp;  an  impressed  or  em- 
bossed mark  or  pattern ;  particularly,  an  im- 
pressed mark  used  to  certify  something,  or  give 
validity  or  currency  to  it:  as,  the  stamp  on  a 
coin;  the  stamp  on  a  certified  check. 

What  boots  it  to  be  coin'd 
With  Heav'n's  own  stamp  f 

Quarlei,  Emblems,  t.  12. 
That  sacred  name  [the  king's]  gives  ornament  and  grace ; 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass. 

Dryden,  ProL  at  Opening  of  the  New  House,  L  33. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp.  Bums,  For  a'  that. 
Specifically — (a)  An  otScial  mark  set  upon  a  thing  charge- 
able with  duty  or  tax  showing  that  the  duty  or  tax  is  paid. 
(&)  The  impression  of  a  public  mark  or  seal  required  by  the 
British  government  for  revenue  purposes  to  be  made  by 
its  officers  upon  the  paper  or  parchment  on  which  deeds, 
legal  instruments,  bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  checks,  in- 
surance policies,  etc.,  are  written,  the  fee  tor  the  stamp 
or  stamped  paper  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment or  the  amount  involved.  (See  8ta/mp<baty.)  For  re- 
ceipts, foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  agreements,  adhesive 
stamps  may  be  used,  but  in  general  the  stamp  must  be  em- 
bossed or  impressed,  (o)  A  small  piece  of  paper  having  a 
certain  figure  or  design  impressed  upon  it,  sold  by  the 
government  to  be  attached  to  goods,  papers,  letters,  docu- 
ments, etc.,subject  toduty,  or  to  some  charge  as  for  post- 
age. In  order  to  show  that  such  duty  or  charge  has  been 
paid:  as,  postage-stamjw;  receipt^toTnpB;  internal-reve- 
nue staanps. 

6.  pi.  Stamp-duties :  as,  the  receiver  of  stamps 
and  taxes.  See  stamp-duty. — 7.  pi.  Money:  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  postage-stamps 
and  small  paper  notes  ("shinplasters")  as 
money.  [Slang,  TT.  S.]  —  8t.  That  which  is 
marked ;  a  thing  stamped ;  a  medal. 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  3.  153. 

9t.  A  coin,  especially  one  of  small  value. 

Bic.  Oh,  cruel,  merciless  woman. 
To  talk  of  law,  and  know  I  have  no  money. 

Vol.  1  will  consume  myself  to  the  last  gtomp. 
Before  thou  gett'st  me. 

MidcUeton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  ii.  1. 

10+.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made 
by  impression;  an  engraving;  a  plate  or  cliche. 

He  that  will  not  onely  reade,  but  in  manner  see,  the 
most  of  these  exploits  of  the  Hollanders,  with  other  rari- 
ties of  the  Indies,  may  resort  to  Theodoricke  and  Israel 
de  Bry,  who  haue  in  liuely  stampes  expressed  these  Naui- 
gations.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  463. 

When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  puttingout  very  curious 
stamps  of  the  several  edifices  which  are  most  famous  for 
their  beauty  or  magnificence. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  L  388). 

11.  Sanction;  value  derived  from  suffrage  or 
attestation;  authority. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtue  by 
the  morality  or  the  immorality  so  much  as  by  the  stamp 
that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of  figure.      Sir  B.  L'Sstrange. 

12.  Distinguishing  mark;  imprint;  sign;  in- 
dication; evidence. 

If  ever  there  was  a  workwhich  carried  with  it  the  stamp 

of  originality  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  that  of  John  Bunyan's  1 

SotOhey,  Bunyan,  p.  70. 

18.  Make;  east;  form;  character;  sort;  kind; 
brand. 

Those  he  hath  .  .  .  predestinated  to  be  of  our  ^amp 
or  character,  which  is  the  image  of  his  own  Son,  in  whom, 
for  tlmt  cause,  they  are  said  to  be  chosen. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

He  had  wantonly  involved  himself  in  a  number  of  small 
book-debts  of  this  stamp.    Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  12. 

14.  In  leather-manuf.,  a  machine  for  softening 
hides  by  pounding  them  in  a  vat.  E.  H.  Knight. 
— 15.  Same  as  noVblin. 

In  the  production  of  "  charcoal  plates "  (for  tinplate 
making),  the  first  rough  forged  slabs  are  cut  into  pieces 
termed  stamps.  Eneye.  Brit.,  ZIII.  319. 

16.pl.  Legs.  [Old  slang.]  —Atmospheric  stamp. 
See  (rfmiMpAeric.— Ball  stamp,  a  peculiar  form  of  stamp 
(so  named  from  the  inventor)  in  use  at  the  mines  on 
Uke  Superior.  It  is  a  direct-action  stamp,  the  stem  of 
the  stamp  being  the  'continuation  of  the  piston-rod  of 
the  steam-engine  which  is  the  motive  power. — Leavltt 
Stamp,  an  improved  form  of  Ball  stamp,  used  chiefly  in 
the  L^e  Superior  mines.  One  head  is  capable  of  crushing 
250  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours.  This  stamp  works  like  the 
Nasmyth  hammer,  the  force  of  gravity  being  aided  by 
steam-pressnre.— Stamp  Act,  an  act  imposing  or  regu- 
lating the  imposition  of  stamp-duties;  in  American  colo- 
nial Idstory,  an  act,  also  known  as  GrenvUle's  Stamp  Act, 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1765,  providing  for 
the  raising  of  revenue  in  the  American  colonies  by  the 
sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper  for  commercial  &ans- 
actions,  real-estate  transfers,  lawsuits,  marriage  licenses, 
inheritances,  etc. :  it  also  provided  that  the  royal  forces  in 
America  should  be  billeted  on  the  people.  The  act  was  to 
go  into  effect  November  1st,  1766,  but  it  aroused  intense 
opposition,  led  by  the  assemblies  of  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  colonies.  A  "Stamp  Act  Congress,"  with 
delegates  from  many  of  the  colonies,  met  at  New  York  in 
October,  1766,  and  a  petition  against  this  and  other  re- 
pressive measures  was  sent  to  England.  The  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  in  March,  1766,  but  the  agitation  was  one  of 
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the  leading  causes  in  effecting  the  revolution.— To  put 
to  Btampt,  to  put  to  press ;  begin  printing.    HaU,  Hen. 
vm.,  an.  25. 
stampage  (stam'paj),  n.    [<  stamp  +  -age.'] 
An  impression;  a  squeeze. 

No  copy  [of  the  rock  inscription]  was  obtained  until  Oc- 
tober, 1838,  when  the  traveller  Masson  most  carefully  and 
perseveringly  made  a  calico  stampme  and  an  eye-copy. 
Wneye.  Brit.,  XIIL  118. 

stamp-album  (stamp'al''bum),  n.  Ablankbook 
or  album  used  by  collectors  for  the  classification 
and  display  of  postage-  and  revenue-stamps. 

stamp-battery  (stamp'bat'er-i),  n.  A  series  of 
stamps  in  a  machine  for  comminuting  ores. 
JS.  a.  Knight. 

stamp-block  (stamp'blok),  n.  AhoUow wooden 
block  in  which  mealies  are  pounded  before  be- 
ing cooked.     [South  Afrioar] 

stamp-collecting  (stamp'ko-lek^ting),  n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  collecting  postage-  or  reve- 
nue-stamps.   See  philately. 

stamp-cofiector  (stamp'ko-lek*tor),  n.  1.  A 
collector  or  receiver  of  stamp-duties. — 2.  One 
who  collects  postage-  or  revenue-stamps  as 
articles  of  interest  or  curiosity;  a  philatelist. 

stamp-distributer  (stamp'dis-trib''''u-t6r),  n. 
An  official  who  issues  or  distributes  government 
stamps. 

stamp-duty  (stamp'du'''ti),  n.  A  tax  or  duty 
imposed  on  the  sheets  of  parchment  or  paper 
on  which  specified  kinds  of  legal  instruments 
are  written,  stamp-duties  on  legal  instruments,  such 
as  conveyances  and  deeds,  are  chiefly  secured  by  pro- 
hibiting the  reception  of  them  in  evidence  unless  they 
bear  the  stamp  required  by  the  law.  Stamp-duties  were 
first  levied  in  England  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

stampede  (stam-ped'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
stampedo;  <  Amer.  Sp.  estampida,  a  stampede, 
a  particular  use  of  Sp.  estampida,  estampido 
(=  Pg.  estampido),  a  crack,  crash,  loud  report; 
connected  with  estampar,  stamp:  see  stamp,  ».] 

1.  A  sudden  fright  seizing  upon  large  bodies  of 
cattle  or  horses,  and  causing  them  to  run  for 
long  distances ;  a  sudden  scattering  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  or  horses ;  hence,  any  sudden  flight  or 
general  movement,  as  of  an  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  panic. 

With  every  herd  this  statnpede  occurs ;  and,  watching 
the  proeeedings,  I  hold  that  a  drover  ought  to  have  rather 
more  patience  than  Job. 

Mortimer  Collins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  II.  131. 

2.  Any  sudden  unconcerted  movement  of  a 
number  of  persons  actuated  by  a  common  im- 
pulse: as,  a  stampede  in  a  political  conven- 
tion for  a  candidate  who  seems  likely  to  win. 
Stampedes  in  American  politics  have  been 
common  since  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1844. 

At  the  first  ring  of  the  bell  a  general  stampede  took 
place ;  some  twenty  hungry  souls  rushed  to  me  dining- 
room.  L.  M.  AZcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  63. 

Stampede  (stam-ped'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stam- 
peded, ppr.  stampeding.  [<  stampede,  m.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  become  generally  panic-strick- 
en ;  take  suddenly  to  flight,  as  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  panic ;  scamper  ofi  in  fright :  said 
of  herds  or  droves. — 2.  To  move  together,  or 
take  the  same  line  of  conduct,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  sudden  and  common  impulse.  See 
stanmede,  n.,  2. 

TL,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  break  and  run  as  if 
panic-stricken;  disperse  or  drive  off  suddenly 
through  panic  or  terror. 

Those  most  trying  times  when  .  .  .  the  cattle  are  stam- 
peded by  a  thunder-storm  at  night. 

T.  Boosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  7. 

3.  To  cause  to  move  or  act  in  a  mass  through 
some  sudden  common  impulse :  as,  to  stampede 
a  political  convention  for  a  candidate. 

stampedot  (stam-pe'do),  n.   Same  as  stampede. 
A  endien  stmnpedo  or  rush  of  horses. 


stamp-mill 

vertically,  either  by  cams  or  friction-rollers,  or, 
as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  bj  steam-  or  war- 
ter-pressure  acting  on  a  piston  m  a  closed  cyl- 
inder.   Percy. 

stamp-head  (stamp'hed),  n.  In  a  stamp,  the 
rectangular  or  cylindrical  mass  of  iron  at  the 
end  of  the  stamp-stem,  which  by  its  weight  gives 
force  to  the  blow.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  stamp- 
head  is  attached  the  sho^  a  thinner  piece  of  chilled  iron 
or  steel,  which  can  easily  be  replaced,  when  too  much  worn 
for  service,  without  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  whole 
stamp-head. 

stamping  (stam'ping),  n.  [<  ME.  stampynge; 
verbal  n.  of  stamp, ». J  1 .  The  act  of  pounding, 
beating,  or  impressing  as  with  a  stamp. — 2. 
Something  stamped,  or  made  by  stamping-ma- 
chinery. 
Groups  of  TJ-shaped  soft  iron  stampings. 

Electrical  Bee.,  XXTT.  174. 

3.  Same  as  blocMng,  1  (a). 

stamping-ground  (stam'ping-ground),  n.  A 
place  of  habitual  resort;  a  customary  haimt. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

stamping-macMne  (stam'ping-ma-shen''),  n. 
A  machine  for  forming  articles  of  hard  materi- 
als, as  metal,  whether  for  the  first  rough  shap- 
ing, or  for  decorative  finishing. 

stamping-mill  (stam'ping-mil),  n.  Same  as 
stamp-mill,  1. 

stamping-press  (stam'ping-pres),».  1.  Insheet- 
metcU  work,  a  power-machine  for  making  hol- 
low ware,  as  pans,  bowls,  kitchen-utensils,  etc. 
Machines  of  this  class  are  a  development  of  the  earlier 
stamping-machines,  the  direct  blow  or  stamp  having  been 
replaced  in 
many  instances 
by  a  continuous 
pressure.  The 
essential  fea- 
tures of  the  ma- 
chine are  two 
dies  brought 
one  over  the 
other  by  a  di- 
rect blow  or 
by  pressure. 
Where  a  con- 
tinuous pressure  Is  used  by  the  employment  of  a  screw, 
cam,  toggle-joint,  or  eccentric,  forcing  one  die  slowly  upon 
the  other,  the  sheet  of  metal  is  pressed  and  stretched  into 
shape.  The  dies  are  often  compound  —  one  part  cutting 
out  theblank  from  the  sheet  and  another  part  compressing 
it  gradually  into  shape — or  so  arranged  that  one  part  takes 
the  blank,  and  holds  it  firmly  by  the  edges,  while  a  central 
part  stretches  it  to  the  reqnh'ea  shape.  In  some  forms  of 
these  machines  a  series  of  dies  are  used  successively,  the 
blanks  being  pressed  in  part,  then  annealed  and  re-pressed 
until  the  final  shape  is  secured.  Also  called  stamping- 
machine. 

2.  A  small  hand-press  or  seal-press  used  by  pub- 
lic officials  and  others  for  impressing  stamps 
upon  or  affixing  them  to  documents,  either  in 
obedience  to  legal  requirement  or  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  or  custom.  Compare  seal-press. 
— 3.  SaraeasblocMng-press.  See  slXbo  arming- 
press. 

stamp-machine  (stamp'ma-shen'),  n.  In  pa- 
per-m,anuf.,  a  machine  for  beating  rags,  etc., 
into  pulp.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  rods  fixed  into 
a  stout  oak  beam,  and  working  alternately  with  a  set  be- 
low, the  water  passing  off  through  an  opening  covered 
with  a  fine  sieve.  The  machine  is  of  German  origin,  and 
is  used  only  in  small  factories. 

Stamp;mill  (stamp'mil),  n.  1.  In  metal.,  a 
crushing-mill  employing  stamps  or  pestles  to 
crush  ores  or  rock  to  powder  preparatory  to 
treatment  for  extracting  metals.  The  stamps, 
which  are  often  of  great  size  and  weight,  are  arranged  in 


Die  used  in  a  Stamping-press. 

a,  vertical  section  of  die  for  formine  a  spoon ; 

6,  plan  of  upper  die ;  c,  side  view  o?  lower  die. 


stamper  (stam'pSr),  n.  [<  stamp  +  -erl.]  1. 
One  who  stamps :  as,  a  stamper  in  the  post-of- 
fice.— 2.  An  instrument  for  stamping;  a  stamp. 
— 3.  pi.  The  feet;  also,  shoes.     [Old  slang.] 

Strike  up.  Piper,  a  merry,  merry  dance. 

That  we  on  our  stampers  Aay  foot  it  and  prance. 

Brrnne,  Jovial  Crew,  L 

4.  A  stamping-machine,  (a)  A  machine  for  clean- 
ing textile  fabrics,  consisting  of  a  tub  revolving  horizon- 
tally, and  a  series  of  wooden  stamps  or  pestles  operated  by 
suitable  machinery.  (6)  IJigunpowder^manvf.,BimMMae 
used  in  small  mills,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  stamps  of 
hard  wood,  arranged  in  a  row,  each  stamp  having  a  bronze 
shoe.  The  material  to  be  pulverized  is  placed  in  cavities 
in  a  block  of  solid  oak.  (c)  In  poreelain^manitf.,  a  mill  for 
pulverizing  calcined  flints  preparatory  to  treatment  in  the 
grinding-vat. 

5.  pi.  In  ornith.,  the  Caleatores. 
stamp-hammer  (stamp'ham^'fer),  n.    A  direct- 
acting  nammer  where  the  hammer-block  is  lifted 


Tile  Allis-Ciialmeis  Stamp-mill. 
A,  stamps;  B,  cams  by  which  the  stamps  are  operated. 

a  row,  and  are  usually  raised  by  means  of  wipers  and  cams 
on  a  revolving  shaft  turned  by  steam-  or  water-power. 
The  cams  release  the  stamps  in  turn,  and  they  fall^on  the 
ore  placed  in  chambers  below,  the  sides  of  these  chambers 
being  perforated  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  crushed  mate- 


stamp-mill 

rial  as  soon  as  reduced  to  the  reqaired  fineness,  while  a 
stream  of  water  sweeps  the  slimes  away  as  they  are  pro- 
duced. Such  a  row  of  stamps  is  also  called  a  stamp-bat- 
tery. In  another  form  of  stamp-mill  the  stamp  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-cylinder,  on  the 
principle  of  the  steam-hammer.  Also  called  ttamynng- 
mill. 

2.  An  oil-mill  employing  a  pestle  or  pestles  to 
crush  seeds  and  fruits. 

stamp-note  (stamp'not),  n.  In  com.,  a  memo- 
randum delivered  by  a  shipper  of  goods  to  the 
searcher,  which,  when  stamped  by  him,  allows 
the  ^oods  to  be  sent  oflE  by  lighter  to  the  ship, 
and  IS  the  captain's  authority  for  receiving  them 
on  board.    Simmonds. 

Stamp-office  (stamp'of'is),  n.  An  office  where 
government  stamps  are  issued,  and  stamp-du- 
ties and  taxes  are  received. 

Stance  (stans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stawnce; 
<  OF.  stance,  estance,  a  station,  situation,  con- 
dition, also  a  stanchion,  =  Pr.  estansa,  station, 
condition,  =  Sp.  Pg.  estanoia,  a  dwelling,  =  It. 
stanza,  a  station,  stanza,  etc.,  <  ML.  stantia,  a 
chamber,  a  house,  lit.  a  standing",  <  L.  stan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  store,  stand:  see  «tenc?.  Ci.  stanza.']  1. 
A  station;  a  site;  an  area  for  building;  a  posi- 
tion ;  a  stand.     [Scotch.] 

He  fetched  a  gambol  upon  one  foot,  and,  turning  to  the 
left  hand,  failed  not  to  carry  his  body  perfectty  round, 
just  into  its  former  staTice. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  i.  35.    (flavies.) 
The  boy  answered  his  invitation  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, and  danced  down  from  his  stance  with  a  galliard 
sort  of  step.  Scott,  Eenilworth,  z. 

2t.  Space;  gap;  distance. 

Since  I  can  do  no  better,  I  will  set  such  a  sUmrwe  be- 
tween him  and  Fasiphalo  that  all  this  town  shall  not 
make  them  friends. 

Gascoigne,  tr.  of  Ariosto's  Supposes,  ii.  3. 

3f.  A  stave  or  stanza. 

Ihe  other  voices  sung  to  other  music  the  third  itanee. 
Chapman,  Mask  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Stancef  (stans),  v.  t.  [<  stance,  m.]  To  station ; 
place. 

He  ne'er  advanc'd  from  the  place  he  was  atane'd. 

Battle  0/ SheHf-Muir  (CtiUd'a  Ballads,  VII.  162). 

stanch.!,  staunch^  (stanch,  stanch),  V.  [<  ME. 
stanehen,  staunchen,  stawnchen,  stonchen,  <  OP. 
estancher,  estancMer,  stanchier,  etc.,  cause  to 
cease  flowing,  stop,  stanch,  P.  etancher,  stanch, 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  estancar  =  It.  stancare  (ML.  stan- 
care),  stanch,  <  L.  stagna/re,  stagnate,  cause  to 
cease  flowing,  make  stagnant,  ML.  also  stanch 
(blood),  L.  stagnare,  cease  flowing,  become  stag- 
nant, <stog'MMTO,  a  pool,  standing  water:  seesto^- 
nant,  stagnate.  Of.  stank^,  staunch^,  stanchion."] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  cease  flowing;  check 
the  flow  of. 

I  will  staunche  his  floudes,  and  the  great  waters  shal  be 
restrayned.  Bible  of  1561,  Ezek.  xxzi. 

Over  each  wound  the  balm  he  drew. 
And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanched  the  blood. 

J.  B.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  p.  34. 

S.  To  stop  a  flow  from;  dry,  as  a  wound,  by  the 
application  of  a  styptic. 

Then  came  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him  in. 
There  ttanch'd  his  wound. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  To  quench;  allay;  assuage.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Al  weere  it  that  a  riche  coveytos  man  hadde  a  ryver 
fletynge  al  of  gold,  yit  sholde  it  never  staunchen  his 
ooveytise.  Chaucer,  Boethins,  iii.  meter  3. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1.  U. 
I  stanch  with  ice  my  burning  breast. 
With  silence  balm  my  whirling  brain. 

M.  Arnold,  Saint  Brandan. 

4t.  To  free;  relieve:  with  o/. 
Yf  two  brether  be  at  debate, 
Loke  nother  thou  forther  in  hor  hate, 
But  helpe  to  staunche  horn  of  malice. 

Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  307. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  stop  flowing;  be  stanched. 
[Bare.] 

Immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched.  Luke  viii.  44. 
2t.  To  stop ;  cease. 

And  the  wynde  stonehede  and  blew  no  more. 
And  the  meyst  trnnde  into  a  bryst  cloude. 

Chron.  VUodun.,  p.  127.    (Halliwell.) 

Stanchlf,   staunchlf  (stanch,  stanch),  n.     [< 
stanch^,  staunch^,  v.]     That  which  stanches; 
that  which  quenches  or  allays. 
O  frendship,  flour  of  flowers,  0  liuely  sprite  of  lyfe, 
0  sacred  bond  of  blissful  peace,  the  stalworth  stanch  of 

strife. 
Poems  of  Vneertaine  Auctors,  OnFrendship.   (EicMrdson.) 

stanch^,  (stanch),  n.  [An  assibilated  form  of 
storeA;!;  <  OP.  estanche,  a  pool,  fish-pond,  etc: 
see  stowifci.]   a  flood-gate  in  a  river  for  aocumu- 
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lating  a  head  of  water  to  float  boats  over  shal- 
lows; a  weir.    See  stankX.    E.  S.  Knight. 

Formerly  rivers  used  to  be  penned  in  by  a  series  of 
stanches  near  shoal  places,  which  held  up  the  water,  and, 
when  several  boats  were  collected  in  the  pool  above  a 
stanch,  it  was  suddenly  opened,  and  the  sudden  rush  of 
water  floated  the  boats  over  the  shallows  below. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  573. 

stanch^,  staunch^  (stanch,  stanch),  a.  [<  ME. 
staunche,  <  OF.  estcmc,  fem.  estanche,  estenc, 
estenk,  estam^  dried,  dry,  exhausted,  wearied, 
tired,  vanquished,  F.  itanche,  stanch,  water- 
tight, =  Pr.  estanc,  still,  unchangeable,  =  Sp. 
estanco  =  Pg.  estanque,  stanch,  water-tight,  = 
It.  stanco,  tired;  from  the  verb  shown  under 
stanch^  staunch'-.    Of.  stank^,  the  same  word.] 

1.  Dry;  free  from  water;  water-tight;  sound: 
said  of  a  vessel. 

Now,  good  son,  thyne  ypocras  is  made  parftte  &  welle ; 
y  wold  than  ye  put  it  in  sta/UTiche  &  a  clene  vesselle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  128. 
If  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge 
C  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 117. 

Our  provisions  held  out  well,  our  ship  was  stanch,  and 

our  crew  all  in  good  health.  Siiift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  1. 

2.  Strong;  firm. 

You  will  lose  their  love.  This  is  to  be  kept  very  staunch 
and  carefully  to  be  watched.        Locke,  Education,  §  107. 

3.  Sound  and  trustworthy;  true:  applied  to 
hounds  with  reference  to  their  keeping  the 
scent. 

If  some  staunch  hound,  with  his  authentic  voice. 

Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  justling  tribe 

Attend  his  call.  SomervUle,  The  Chase,  IL  125. 

4.  Sound  or  firm  in  principle;  loyal;  hearty; 
trustworthy. 

Standing  absurdities,  without  the  belief  of  which  no  man 
is  reckoned  a  stanch  churchman,  are  that  there  is  a  calves- 
head  club ;  .  .  .  and  that  all  who  talk  against  Popery  are 
Presbyterians  in  their  hearts.    Addison,  Freeholder,  J>fo.  7. 
You  are  staunch  indeed  in  learning's  cause. 

Covyper,  Tirocinium,  1.  492. 
=S7n.  4.  Stout,  steadfast,  resolute,  stable,. unwavering. 
stanched  (stan'chel),  n.  [Formerly  also  stan- 
chell,  stanch/il.  So.  staimchel,  stencMl,  etc. ;  cf . 
stanchion.]  Same  as  stanchion.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

Round  about  the  said  tomb-stone,  both  at  the  sides  and 
at  either  end,  were  set  up  neat  staruilieUs  of  wood,  joyned 
so  close  that  one  could  not  put  in  his  hand  betwixt  one 
and  the  other. 

Dames,  Ancient  Kites  (ed.  1672),  p.  118.    (Eallivtell.) 

Stanchel^  (stan'chel),  n.  Same  as  staniel. 
stancher,  Stauncher  (stan'cher,  stan'ch6r),  n. 
[<  stanch^  +  -eri.]  One  "who  or  that  which 
stanches ;  specifically,  a  styptic. 
stanchion  (stan'shgn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stancheon,  stamchon,  staunchon;  <  OP.  estangon, 
estanson,  P.  4tangon,  a  prop,  staff,  dim.  of  OF. 
estance,  a  stanchion,  prop,  support,  lit.  a  sta- 
tion: see  stoBce.  Gi.  stanchel'^.]  A  post,  pillar, 
or  beam  used  for  a  support,  as  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber supporting  one  of  the  main  parts  of  a  roof; 
a  prop.  Specifically — (o)  One  of  the  upright  iron  bars 
passing  through  the  eyes  of  the  saddle-bars  and  forming 
part  of  the  armature  steadying  the  lead  lights  of  a  large 
window-bay. 

He  did  him  to  the  wire- window. 

As  fast  as  he  could  gang ; 
Says,  "  Wae  to  the  hands  put  in  the  stancheons, 
For  out  we'll  never  win." 

Fire  of  Frendraught  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  180). 
(b)  One  of  the  upright  bars  in  a  stall  for  cattle,  (o)  In 
ship-building,  an  upright  post  or  beam  of  differentforms, 
used  to  support  the  deck,  the  rails,  the  nettings,  awnings, 
etc.  (d)  pi.  In  mint,  engin.,  one  of  the  upright  side-pieces 
of  a  gallery-frame. 

stanchion  (stan'shon),  v.  t.     [<  stanchion,  n.] 
To  fasten  to  or  by  a  stanchion. 
The  cows  tied,  or  stanchioned,  as  in  their  winter  feeding. 
New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  380. 

stanchion-gun  (stan'shon-gun),  n.  A  pivot- 
gun  ;  a  boat-gun  for  wild-duck  shooting. 
stanchless,  staulichless  (stanch'les,  stanch'- 
les),  a.  [<  stanch'^  +  -less.]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing stanched  or  stopped;  unquenchable;  in- 
satiable. 

There  grows 
In  my  most  ill-composed  affection  .  .  . 
A  stanehless  avarice.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  78. 
And  thrust  her  down  his  throat  into  his  stanchless  maw. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vii.  791.    (Nares.) 

stanchly,  staunchly  (stanch'li,  stanoh'li), 
adv.    In  a  stanch  manner;  soundly;  firmly. 

stanchness,  staunchness  (stanoh'nes,  stanch'- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  stanch, 
in  any  sense.    Boyle,  Works,  III.  184. 

stanckt.    See  stank^,  stank^. 

stand  (stand),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stood,  ppr.  stand- 
ing.    [<  MB.  standm,  stonden  (pres.  ind.  3d 
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pers.  standeth,  stondeth,  contr.  stant,  stont,  pret. 
stood,  stod,  pp.  stonden,  standen),  <  AS.  standan, 
stondan  (pret.  stod  (for  "stond),  pp.  standen, 
stonden)  =  OS.  standan  =  OFries.  stonda  = 
OHGr.  stantan,  MHG.  standen  (rare)  =  Icel. 
standa  =  Sw.  stanna,  stadna  =  Goth,  standan 
(pret.  stoth,  pp.  stothans  toT*standans),  stand; 
a  secondary  or  extended  form,  Teut.  •/  stand 
(perhaps  orig.  based  on  the  orig.  ppr.,  OHG. 
stdnt-er,  stent-er,  etc.,  =  L.  stan(t-)s,  standing), 
parallel  with  a  simpler  form,  namely,  OS.  stdn 
=  OFries.  stdn  =  MD.  staen,  D.  staan  =  MLG. 
Stan,  LG.  staan  =  OHG.  MHG.  stdn  (also  with 
altered  vowel  (prob.  due  to  association  with 
the  contrasted  verb  OHG.  gen,  G.  gehen,  go), 
OHG.  MHG.  (and  OS.)  sten,  G. stehen)  =  Sw. std 
=  Dan.  staae,  stand  (whence  E.  dial,  staw, 
stand),  Teut.  •\/  stai  (not  found  in  AS.,  Icel., 
or  Goth.,  and  not  found  at  all  in  pret.  and  pp., 
which  are  supplied  by  the  pret.  and  pp.  of  stan- 
dan, ■\/  stand),  orig.  -^  std  =  L.  stare  (redupl. 
perf.  steti,  pp.  status)  =  Gr.  iardvat,  cause  to 
stand,  set  up,  mid.  and  pass.  laraaBai,  stand, 
2d  aor.  artjvai,  stand,  =  OBulg.  stati  =  Serv. 
stati  =  Russ.  stati,  etc.,  also  OBulg.  stoyati  = 
Serv.  stayati  =  Bohem.  stdti  =  Buss,  stoyatz, 
etc.  (Slavic  ■^  sta  and  ■\/  sU,  with  numerous 
derivatives),  =  Skt.  -j/  sthd,  stand.  By  reason 
of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  notion '  stand' 
and  its  innumerable  phases,  and  of  the  phonetic 
stability  of  the  syllable  sta,  this  root  has  pro- 
duced an  immense  number  of  derivatives,  which 
are  in  E.  chiefly  from  the  L.  source — namely, 
from  the  B.,  stand,  n.,  perstand,  etc.,  under- 
stand, withstand,  etc.;  from  Scand.,  staw^ ;  from 
the  L.  (from  inf.  stare),  stable^  (with  constable, 
etc.),  stable^,  stabUsh,  establish,  stage,  stamen, 
stamm  {tamin,  etc.),  stay^  (staid,  etc.),  cost^, 
rest^,  contrast,  obstacle,  obstetric,  etc.;  (from 
the  pp.  status)  state,  estate,  status,  station,  statist, 
statue,  statute,  armistice,  interstice,  solstice,  etc ; 
constitute,  substitute,  etc,  superstition;  (from 
the  ppr.  stan(t-)s)  stance,  stanchion,  stanza,  cir- 
cumstance, constant,  distant,  extant,  substantive, 
etc.;  (from  sistere,  causal  of  stare)  sist,  as- 
sist, consist,  desist,  exist,  insist,  persist,  subsist, 
etc.;  while  from  various  derivatives  or  exten- 
sions of  the  L.  V'  sta  are  ult.  E.  stagnate, 
stanch,  stank^,  tank,  stank^,  stolid,  sterile,  des- 
tine, obstinate,  etc.;  from  the  Gr.,  stasis,  static, 
apostate,  ecstasy,  metastasis,  system,  epistle,  apos- 
tle, etc.  To  the  same  ult.  ■/  sta,  Teut.  or  other, 
may  be  referred,  with  more  or  less  plausibility, 
many  E.  words  having  a  root  or  base  appar.  ex- 
tended from  sta,  namely  (<  i/  stap  or  stafj,  staff, 
stave,  stem^,  stem^,  step,  slope,  stoop'^,  stamp, 
stub,  stump,  stiff,  stifle;  (<  V  ^^^  stall^,  staled, 
steal^,  stalifi,  stell,  still^  stilt,  stool,  stout,  etc ; 
(<  V  stam)  stammer,  stumble,  stem^;  (<  ■/  stad) 
stead,  stud^,  steed,  stithy,  stathe,  etc ;  and  see 
also  standard,  stare\  steer\  steer^,  stud^,  steel, 
stow,  stored,  story^,  etc  The  list,  however,  is 
elastic,  and  may  be  indefinitely  increased  or 
diminished.  See  the  words  mentioned.  The  L. 
verb  has  also  passed  into  Sp.  Pg.  as  the  sub- 
stantive verb  estar,  be.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be 
upright ;  be  set  upright ;  take  or  maintain  an 
upright  position,  (a)  To  place  one's  self  or  hold  one's 
self  in  an  uprightposition  on  the  feet  with  the  legs  straight, 
as  distinguished  from  sitting,  lying,  or  kneeling:  said  of 
men  or  beasts. 

And  thanne  commandethe  the  same  Philosophre  azen 
Stondethe  up.  MandevUlCj  Travels,  p.  235. 

Stands  he,  or  sits  he  7 
Or  does  he  walk?  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  5.  19. 


Ida,  .  .  .  rising  slowly  from  me,  stood 
Erect  and  silent.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vL 

(b)  To  be  set  on  end ;  be  or  become  erect  or  upright. 

Fro  the  erthe  up  til  heuene  hem, 
A  leddre  stonden,  and  thor-on 
Angeles  dun-cumen  and  up-gon. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1607. 

Comb  down  his  hair ;  look,  look  t  it  stands  upright. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3.  IB. 

To  the  south  of  the  church  stand  up  two  great  pUlars. 
B.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  66. 

2.  To  stop  moving;  come  to  or  be  at  a  stand- 
still; halt;  alight;  more  generally,  to  cease  ac- 
tion of  any  kind;  be  or  become  motionless,  in- 
active, or  idle ;  be  or  become  stagnant. 

Foulis  f  ayre  and  bright,  .  .  . 
With  fedrys  fayre  to  frast  ther  flight  fro  stede  to  stede 
where  thai  will  stande.  York  Plays,  p.  12. 

Deepe  was  the  wey,  for  whiche  the  carte  stood. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  L  261. 

I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  .  .  .  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  ilL  2.  329. 


stand 

stand! 
If  thou  advance  an  Inch,  thou  art  dead. 

Fletcher  (find  another  T),  Prophetess,  ii.  2. 

3.  Speoifieally,  in  hunting,  to  point:  said  of 
dogs.    See  pointer,  setter^. 

To  point,  set,  or  etand  (which  are  different  names  lor 
the  same  act).    Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  234. 

4.  To  rest  as  on  a  support;  be  upheld  or  sus- 
tained, literally  or  figuratively;  depend:  fol- 
lowed by  on,  v/pon,  or  rarely  hy. 

This  Ymage  abyni  upon  a  Pylere  of  Marble  at  Costanty- 

noble.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  9. 

This  reply  standeth  all  by  conjectures.  Wldtgift. 

They  stood  upon  their  own  bottom,  without  their  main 

dependance  on  the  royal  nod. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  C!oncl. 
No  friendship  will  abide  the  test. 
That  stands  on  sordid  interesl^ 
Or  mean  self-love  erected. 

Cowper,  IVlendship. 

5.  To  be  placed;  be  situated;  lie. 

"Now,"  quod  Seigtamor,  "telle  vs  what  wey  Oondelh 
Camelot."  Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  11.  260. 

In  this  King's  [WlUiam  I.]  sixteenth  Year,  his  Brother 
Duke  Robert,  being  sent  against  the  Scots,  bullded  a  Fort, 
where  at  this  Day  standeth  New-Castle  upon  Tyne. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  29. 

A  nest  of  houses  and  trees  at  the  mountain's  foot,  stand- 
ing so  invitingly  as  to  make  the  traveller  wish  for  a  longer 
sojourn.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  191. 

6.  To  continue  in  place ;  maintain  one's  posi- 
tion or  ground;  hold  one's  own;  avoid  falling, 
faiUng,  or  retreating. 

The  Saisnes  were  so  many  that  they  myght  not  be  perced 
lightly  thourgh,  but  stode  stiffly  a-ge!n  the  Ciysten. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  216. 

Take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may 

be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and,  having  done  all, 

to  stand.  Eph.  vi.  13. 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 

Loolra  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 

Wordsworth,  The  Happy  Warrior. 

7.  To  continue  in  being ;  resist  change,  decay, 
or  destruction ;  endure ;  last. 

He  tolde  vs  also  that  the  clerkes  ne  knew  not  the  cause 
why  that  youre  tour  may  not  stonde;  but  he  shall  telle 
yow  apertly.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  35. 

His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  xiL  627. 
I  reach  into  the  dark. 
Feel  what  I  cannot  see,  and  still  faith  stands. 

Browning,  Elng  and  Book,  II.  209. 

It  [most  of  the  black  Indian  ink]  blots  when  a  damp 

brush  is  passed  over  it ;  or,  as  draughtsmen  say,  "it  does 

not  sUmd."  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  336. 

8.  To  continue  in  force ;  remain  valid ;  hold 
good. 

The  resumpsion,  men  truste,  shall  forthe,  and  my  Lordes 
of  Yorkes  first  power  of  protectorship  stande. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  378. 
Ky  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him.  Ps.  Ixxxiz.  28. 
No  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Shah,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  1. 184. 

9.  To  take  a  particular  attitude  with  respect 
to  others  or  to  some  general  question;  adopt  a 
certain  course,  as  of  adherence,  support,  oppo- 
sition, or  resistance;  take  sides;  speeincaUy, 
to  make  a  stand. 

Y  tryste  in  God  that  he  schalle  me  spede, 
He  standyth  wyth  the  ryght. 

MS.  Cantai.  Bf.  Ii.  38,  f.  79.    (BaMweU.) 
Ill  stand  to-day  for  thee  and  me  and  Troy. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  3.  36. 

Godwin  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the  West-Saxons  with  him, 

stood  for  HardecDUte.  Milton,  Hist.  Bug.,  vl. 

Instructed  by  events,  after  the  quarrel  began,  the  Amer- 
icans took  higher  ground,  and  stood  for  political  indepen- 
dence. Emerson,  Address,  Soldiers'  Monument,  Concord. 

10.  To  become  a  candidate  for  office  or  dig- 
nity: usually  with /or. 

How  many  stand  for  consulships?     ShaJc.,  Cor.,  it  2.  2. 

The  Town  of  Blchmond  in  Eichmondshire  hath  made 
choice  of  me  for  their  Burgess,  tho'  Master  Christopher 
Wandesford,  and  other  powerful  Men,  and  more  deserv- 
ing than  I,  stood  for  it.  HoweU,  Letters,  I.  v.  3. 

It  had  just  been  suggested  to  him  at  the  Beform  dub 
that  he  should  stand  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Loughshane. 
.  .  .  What !  he  stmid  far  Parliament,  twenty-four  years 
old !  Trdllope,  Phineas  Mnn,  1. 

11.  To  continue  in  a  specified  state,  frame  of 
mind,  train  of  thought,  course  of  action  or  ar- 
gument, etc. ;  keep  on ;  persevere ;  persist. 

But  this  so  plain  to  be  lawful  by  God's  word,  and  exam- 
ples of  holy  men,  that  I  need  not  to  stand  in  it. 

Ridley,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  p.  63. 
One  that  stands  in  no  opinion  because  it  is  his  owne,  but 
suspects  it,  rather,  because  it  is  his  owne,  and  is  confuted, 
and  thankes  you. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Modest  Man. 
Never  lie  before  a  king,  or  a  great  person ;  nor  stand  in 
a  lie  when  thou  art  accused ;  but  modestly  be  ashamed  of 
it,  ask  pardon,  and  make  amends. 

Jer,  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  11.  §  5. 
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12.  To  be  pertinacious  or  obstinate;  be  in- 
sistent or  punctilious ;  hence,  to  be  overexaot- 
ing :  generally  followed  by  on  or  upon,  rarely 
by  in  or  with.    Compare  to  stand  upon  (e). 

Stand  not  in  an  evil  thing.  Bccles.  viil.  3. 

Well,  I  will  not  stand  with  thee ;  give  me  the  money. 
Marlowe,  Faustus,  iv.  5. 

13.  To  hold  back;  scruple;  hesitate;  demur. 

To  have  his  will,  he  stood  not  to  doe  things  never  so 
much  below  him.  Mittan,  Elkonoklastes,  liL 

An  I  had  asked  him  to  oblige  me  in  a  thing,  though  it 
had  been  to  cost  his  hanging,  he  wadna  hae  stvde  twice 
about  it.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  x. 

14.  To  be  placed  relatively  to  other  things ; 
have  a  particular  place  as  regards  class,  order, 
rank,  or  relations. 

Amongst  Liquids  endued  with  this  Quality  of  relaxing, 
warm  Water  stands  first. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  v.  prop.  4,  §  9. 

Amphloxus  stands  alone  among  vertebrated  animals  in 
having  a  csecal  diverticulum  of  the  intestine  for  a  liver. 
Huxley,  Anat.  Vert,  p.  79. 
Faith  and  scepticism  t^nd  to  each  other  much  in  the 
relation  of  poetry  and  criticism. 

H.  N.  Oocenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  263. 

16.  To  be  at  a  certain  degree,  as  in  a  scale  of 
measurement  or  valuation :  as,  the  mercury  (or 
the  thermometer)  stands  at  80°. 

In  1791  the  corn  law  was  changed  by  Pitt.  When  the 
price  of  wheat  stoof2  at  54s.  the  quarter,  or  above  that 
price,  wheat  might  be  Imported  at  a  duty  of  6d. 

S.  Dowea,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  10. 

16.  To  have  a  specified  height  when  standing. 

He  .  .  .  stood  tour  feet  six  inches  and  three-quarters  In 
his  socks.  Diekens,  Sketches,  Tales,  x.  1. 

17.  To  be  in  a  particular  position  of  affairs; 
be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition:  often  in 
the  sense  of  be,  as  a  mere  copula  or  auxiliary 
verb :  as,  to  stand  prepared;  to  stand  in  awe  of 
a  person;  to  stand  one's  friend. 

Alas,  Fadyr,  how  etandis  this  case. 
That  ye  bene  in  this  peynes  stronge? 

Politicttl  Poena,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  99. 
In  pity  I  ^and  bound  to  counsel  him. 

Massinger,  Bashful  Lover,  1.  1. 
He  stood  in  good  terms  with  the  state  of  France,  and  also 
with  the  company.    WirMirop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  130. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  laws  sla-nd  in  this  particular. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  135. 

Wonder  not  that  the  great  duke  [Buckingham]  bore  him 
out,  and  all  stood  mum. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  96. 

18.  To  occupy  the  place  of  another;  be  a  rep- 
resentative, equivalent,  or  symbol:  followed 
Toy  for. 

I  speak  this  to  you  In  the  name  of  Eome, 
For  whom  you  stand.       B.  J&nson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 
Definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  under- 
stand by  words  what  idea  the  term  defined  stands  far. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  Hi.  10. 
The  ideal  truth  stands  far  the  real  truth,  but  expresses 
it  la  its  own  ideal  forms. 

Q.  H.  Lewes,  Frobs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  n.  ii.  §  56. 

19t.  To  consist;  be  comprised  or  inherent: 
with  i/n. 

No  man's  life  standeth  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth. 

LaMmer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 
Faith  standeth  not  in  disputing. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1868),  II.  121. 

20.  To  be  consistent;  be  in  accordance ;  agree: 
followed  by  with,  except  in  the  phrases  to  stand 
to  reason  and  to  stand  together. 

It  cannot  itand  with  God's  mercy  that  so  many  should 
be  damned.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  634. 

The  great  Turke  hearing  Musitlans  so  long  a  tuning,  he 
thought  it  stood  not  iiMh  his  state  to  wait  for  what  would 
follow.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  40. 

How  an  evasive  indirect  reply  will  stand  uMh  your  rep- 
utation ...  is  worth  your  consideration. 

Junius,  Letters,  No.  68. 

21.  With  an  implication  of  motion  (from  or  to 
a  certain  point)  contained  in  an  accompany- 
ing adverb  or  preposition,  to  step,  move,  ad- 
vance, retire,  come  or  go,  in  a  manner  speci- 
fied: noting  actual  motion,  or  rest  after  mo- 
tion: as,  to  standiack;  to  stand  aside ;  to  stand 
off;  to  stand  out. 

The  place  also  liked  ...  me  wondrously  weU,  it  being 
a  point  of  land  standing  into  a  cornfield. 

R.  Knox  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  386). 

As  things  stood,  he  was  glad  to  have  his  money  repayed 
him  and  Oani  out. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  280. 

So  he  was  bid  itand  by, 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  158. 

Our  nearest  friends  begin  to  st(md  aloof,  st^  if  they  were 
half-ashamed  to  own  us.  Surift,  Tals)  of  a  Tub,  L 

Stand  off,  approach  not,  hut  thy  purpose  tell. 

Pope,  mad,  X.  93. 


stand 

The  flowerage 
That  stood  fl'om  out  a  stiff  brocade. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

Trieste  stands  forth  as  a  rival  of  Venice. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  71. 

22.  Specifically  (naut.),  to  hold  a  course  at  sea; 
sail ;  steer :  said  of  a  ship  or  its  crew :  followed 
by  an  adverb  or  preposition  of  directioii. 

No  sooner  were  they  entered  into  that  resolution  but 
they  descried  a  saile  standing  in  for  the  shore. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  125. 
We  did  not  stand  over  towards  Sumatra,  but  coasted 
along  nearest  the  Malacca  shore. 

Dam/pier,  Voyages,  n.  1.  171. 

They  tacked  about,  and  stood  that  way  so  far  that  they 
were  fain  to  stand  o/ again  for  fear  of  the  shore. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  266. 
The  ship  .  .  .  filled  away  again,  and  stood  out,  being 
bound  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco. 

E.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  68. 

23t.  To  put  up  with  something;  forbear. 

But  stonde  he  moste  unto  his  owene  harm. 
For  when  he  spak  he  was  anon  bore  douu 
With  hende  Nicolas  and  Alisoun. 

Chmteer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  644. 

Covenant  to  stand  seized  touses.    See  coverumt.— To 
stand  abeigh.  See  aftei^A. —To  stand  blufft.  SeeJpJa/i. 
—  To  stand  by.     (a)  [By,  prep.]  (l)  To  side  with;  aid; 
uphold;  sustain. 
I  would  stand  by  him  against  her  and  all  the  world. 

Swift,  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady. 

Well  said,  Jack,  and  111  stand  by  you,  my  boy. 

Sheridatt,  The  Eivals,  v.  3. 

(2)  To  adhere  to ;  abide  by ;  maintain :  as,  to  ^and  by  an 
agreement  or  a  promise. 

Thy  lyf  Is  sauf ,  for  I  wol  sUmde  theiby. 
Upon  my  lyf,  the  queene  wol  seye  as  I. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  159. 

If  Tom  did  make  a  mistake  of  that  sorl^  he  espoused  it, 
and  stood  by  it.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  L  7. 

(3)  Kaut,  to  take  hold  or  be  ready  to  take  hold  of,  or  to 
act  in  regard  to :  as,  to  stand  by  a  halyard ;  to  stand  by 
the  anchor.  (6)  [By,  adv.]  To  make  ready;  stand  in  a 
position  of  readiness  to  seize  upon  something ;  be  ready 
to  perform  some  act  when  a  subsequent  command  or  sign^ 
is  given ;  used  principally  in  the  imperative,  as  a  word  of 
command.  Originally  a  nautical  term,  it  has  come  to  be 
used  quite  commonly  in  Its  original  sense.— To  stand  for, 
from.  In,  off,  or  over  (rumt.).  See  def.  22.— To  stand 
fortht,  to  persist. 

To  stonde  forth  in  such  duresse 
Is  cruelte  and  wikkidnesse. 

Som.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3647. 

To  stand  &om  under,  to  beware  of  objects  falling  from 
aloft.— To  Stand  good.  See  good.—  To  stand  lilgh.  In 
printing,  to  exceed  the  standard  height  of  eleven  twelfths 
of  an  inch  :  said  of  a  type  or  an  engraving. — To  Stand 
in.  (o)  To  cost :  followed  by  a  personal  object  In  the  da- 
tive :  sometimes  used  without  in:  as,  it  stood  me  [in]  five 
dollars. 

As  every  bushel  of  wheat-meal  stood  us  in  fourteen 
shillings.  Winihrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  55. 

His  wife  is  more  zealous,  and  therefore  more  costly,  and 
he  bates  her  in  tyres  what  she  stands  him  in  Eeligion. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Church  Papist. 

(6)  To  be  associated;  make  terms:  as,  to  stand  in  with 
the  politicians;  the  police  etand  in  with  them  for  the 
profits.  [Slang,  U.  S.]— TO  Stand  In  hand,  to  be  on 
hand ;  be  ready  for  use  or  service ;  be  of  advamage :  usu- 
ally with  an  Indirect  personal  object :  as,  It  will  stand  us 
in  hand  to  be  cautious. 

Well,  my  Lady,  I  stand  in  hand  to  side  with  yon  al- 
ways. A.  E.  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  xvlL 

To  Stand  In  one's  own  light.  See  lighti.—io  stand 
in  stead,  to  be  serviceable ;  serve  one's  turn :  with  an  in- 
direct personal  object. 

My  legs  and  arms  stood  me  in  more  stead  than  either 
my  gentle  kin  or  my  book-lear. 

Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose,  iL 

To  stand  in  the  gap.   See  gap.— To  stand  In  the  gate. 

See  flrafei.— To  srand  low,  in  printing,  to  fall  short  of 

the  standard  height  of  eleven  twelfths  of  an  inch:  said  of 

a  type  or  an  engraving.— To  stand  mute.    See  mute^. 

—To  Stand  off.    (a)  See  def.  21.  (6)  To  stand  out ;  show. 

The  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 

As  black  and  white.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  11  2. 108. 

Picture  is  best  when  it  stajideth  off  as  if  it  were  carved. 

Sir  B.  WotUm,  Elem.  of  Architecture,  IL 

To  Etand  off  and  on,  to  sail  away  from  the  shore  and 
then  toward  it,  repeatedly,  so  as  to  keep  a  certain  point  in 
Bight— To  Stand  on.  (.a)  See  to  stand  upon,  (b)  Ifaut, 
to  continue  on  the  same  course  or  tack. — To  stand  on 
compliment,  on  scruple,  etc.  See  the  nouns.- To 
stand  out.  (a)  To  hold  out,  especially  in  a  struggle ;  per- 
sist in  opposition  or  resistance ;  refuse  to  yield. 

His  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  71. 
Of  their  own  Accord  the  Princes  of  the  Countrey  came 
m,  and  submitted  themselves  unto  him,  only  Eodorick 
King  of  Connaught  stood  out.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  56. 
(6)  To  projeoti  or  seem  to  project;  be  prominent  or  in  re- 
lief ;  show  conspicuously.  See  def.  21. 
Theh-  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.  Ps.  Ixxill.  7. 

In  the  history  of  their  [the  princes']  dynasty  the  name 
of  the  city  chlefiy  stands  out  as  the  chosen  place  for  the 
execution  of  princes  whom  it  was  convenient  to  put  out 
of  the  way.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  111. 
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The  heavy,  Irregular  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  the  tall, 
Bquare  mags  of  the  tower,  stand  aui  against  the  red  sky, 
and  are  reflected  in  the  rapid  water. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  11. 

To  Stand  sam  for  one.  See  mm^.— To  stand  to.  (a) 
[To,  adv.]  To  fall  to ;  work. 

I  will  sUmd  to  and  feed, 
Although  my  last.     Shak.,  Tempest,  UL  8. 19. 
(6)  ITo,  prep.]  (1)  To  stand  by ;  sustain ;  help. 

Give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay; 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  iL  3.  61. 

(2)  To  adhere  to;  abide  by ;  uphold. 

Stand  strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  faint. 

Fleteher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 

(3)  To  await  and  submit  to ;  take  the  chance  or  risk  of ; 
abide. 

Troilus  will  etamd  to  the  proof. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  2.  142. 

[They]  fled  into  the  woods,  and  there  rather  desired  to 

end  their  dales  then  stand  to  their  trials  and  the  euent  of 

lustioe.        Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Worlss,  n.  122. 

(4)  To  take  to ;  have  recourse  to ;  keep  to ;  apply  one's 
self  to  resolutely. 

Their  sentinell  caled,  "Arme,  arme";  so  they  bestired 
them  &  stood  to  their  armes. 

Brac^ord,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  84. 

But  Mr.  Sampson  stood  to  bis  guns,  notwithstanding, 
and  fired  away,  now  npon  the  enemy,  and  now  upon  the 
dust  which  he  had  raised.       Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xlvi. 

To  stand  to  a  child,  to  be  sponsor  for  a  child.  Halli- 
weU.  [Prov.  Eng.)— To  Stand  together,  to  be  consist- 
ent; agree. —To  stand  to  it.  (a)  To  stand  one's  ground; 
hold  one's  own,  as  in  a  struggle ;  hold  out. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety,  and  pro- 
tected, whether  they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away. 

Baean,  Hist.  Hen,  YII.,  p.  145. 
I  do  not  think  .  .  .that  my  brother  iiood  to  it  so  lustily 
as  he  makes  his  brags  for. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Oonstable,i.  1. 

(p)  To  persist,  as  in  an  opinion ;  maintain. 
"Soyr  111  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  li,  L  2.  69. 

To  stand  to  reason,  to  be  reasonable. 
This  stands  to  reason  indeed. 

Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  ii.  3. 

To  stand  under,  to  bear  the  weight  or  burden  of:  as,  I 
stand  under  heavy  obligations.— To  Stand  up  for,  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of ;  contend  for;  support;  uphold. 

He  meant  to  stand  up  for  every  change  that  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  country  required. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  viii. 

Ye  see  I  stood  up  for  ye,  Mr.  Avery,  but  I  thought 't 
would  n't  do  no  harm  to  kind  o'  let  ye  know  what  f  ollcs  is 
sayin'.  H,  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  483. 

To  Stand  upon  or  on.   (a)  To  rely  npon ;  trust  to. 

We  stand  upon  the  same  defence  that  St.  Paul  did ;  we 
appcEil  to  Scripture,  and  the  best  and  purest  Antiquity. 
StUUngfleet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 
So,  standing  only  on  bis  good  Behaviour, 
He's  very  civD,  and  entreats  your  Favour. 

Oongreoe,  Old  Batchelor,  Prol. 

(J>)  To  be  dependent  or  contingent  upon ;  hinge  upon. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  casket  there. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  ill.  2.  203. 
(c)  To  concern ;  affect ;  involve. 

Consider  how  it  Oands  upon  my  credit. 

Shak.,  C.  of  £.,  iv.  1.  68. 
I  pray  God  move  your  heart  to  be  very  careful,  for  it 
^xmds  upon  their  lives. 

Quoted  in  Wlnlthrop's  Hist.  New  England,  I.  56. 

{d)  To  dwell  on ;  linger  over,  as  a  subject  of  thought. 

Since  the  Authors  of  most  of  our  Sciences  were  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  before  them  the  Oreekes,  let  vs  a  little  stand 
vppon  thete  authorities.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol  for  Poetrie. 

The  third  point .  .  .  deservethtobe  a  little  stood  upon, 
and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  1. 

(«)  To  insist  upon ;  make  much  of ;  hence,  to  pride  one's 

self  upon ;  presume  upon. 

This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing,  the  stateliest, 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies .' 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  ii.  2. 

B'or  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility. 

B,  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  bis  Humour,  i.  1. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iil.  4. 119. 

I  must  say  that  of  you  Women  of  Quality,  if  there  is  but 
Money  enough,  you  stand  not  upon  Birth  or  Reputation 
in  either  Sex.  Mrs.  CenUiifre,  The  Basset-Table,  ii. 

(/t)  To  be  incumbent  upon :  in  the  form  to  stand  one  upon. 
It  stands  me  much  upon. 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me. 

Shak.,  Eich.  IIL,  iv.  2.  69. 
Does  it  not  stand  them  upon  to  examine  upon  what 
grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God? 

Ijocke. 

To  stand  upon  one's  pantablest,  to  stand  upon 
points,  etc.  See  pantdble,  points,  etc. — To  stand  upon 
one's  restt.  See  to  set  up  one's  rest  (a),  under  setl.—To 
stand  up  to,  to  make  a  stand  against ;  confront  or  face 
boldly. 

He  stood  up  to  the  Banbury  man  for  three  minutes,  and 
polished  him  off  in  four  rounds. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxiv. 

To  stand  up  with,  (a)  To  take  one's  place  with  (a  part- 
ner) for  a  dance ;  hence,  to  dance  with.    [Colloq.] 
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If  you  want  to  dance,  Fanny,  I  will  stand  up  with  you, 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xli. 

(&)  To  act  as  groomsman  or  bridesmaid  to :  as,  I  stood  up 

vitth  him  at  his  wedding.     [Colloq.]— To  stand  Wltn. 

See  def.  20. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  stand;  speeifioally, 
to  set  upright. 

"And  as  concerning  the  nests  and  the  drawers,"  said 
Sloppy,  after  measuring  the  handle  on  his  sleeve,  and 
softly  standing  the  stick  aside  against  the  wall,  "why,  it 
would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me." 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  16. 

3t.  To  aljide  by;  keep  to;  be  true  to. 

These  men,  stondynge  the  charge  and  the  bonde  which 
thei  haue  takene,  wille  leve  vtterly  the  besynes  of  the 
world,  .  .  .  and  hooly  yeve  hem  to  contemplatite  liffe. 
Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  24. 

3.  To  undergo;  endure;  bear;  more  loosely, 
to  endure  without  succumbing  or  complain- 
ing; tolerate;  put  up  with;  be  resigned  to;  be 
equal  to. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  so  poor,  so  weak  a  gentleman. 
Able  to  stand  no  fortune. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 

I  should  never  be  able  to  stand  If  oil's  jokes ;  so  I'd  have 
him  tliink.  Lord  forgive  me !  that  we  are  a  very  happy 
couple.  Sheridan^  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 

The  business  of  their  dramatic  characters  will  not  stand 

the  moral  test.  Larnb,  Artificial  Comedy. 

She  did  not  mind  death,  but  she  could  not  stand  pinching. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  L  27L 

4.  To  await  and  submit  to ;  abide :  as,  to  stand 
trial. 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions,  .  .  . 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Boman  senate. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  2. 

5t.  To  withstand;  resist;  oppose;  confront. 
Valiant  Talbot  above  human  thought 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance ; 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  helL  and  none  durst  stand  him. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  123. 
Not  for  Fame,  but  Virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  toe. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  1.  343. 

The  rebels,  who  fled  from  him  after  their  victory,  and 
durst  not  attack  him  when  so  much, exposed  to  them  at 
his  passage  of  the  Speyi  now  stood  him,  they  seven  thou- 
sand, he  ten.  Wdlpole,  Letters,  II.  19. 

6.  To  be  important  or  advantageous  to ;  be  in- 
cumbent upon ;  behoove. 

He  knew  that  It  depended  solely  on  his  own  wit  whether 
or  no  he  could  throw  the  joke  back  npon  the  lady.  He 
knew  that  it  stood  liim  to  do  so  if  he  possibly  could. 

TroUope,  Barchester  Towers,  xlvi, 

7.  To  be  at  the  expense  of ;  payfor:  as,to«tond 
treat.     [Colloq.] 

Asked  whether  he  would  ^amd  a  bottle  of  champagne 
tor  the  company,  he  consented. 

,  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  liiL 

To  stand  a  watch  (nmit.),  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  star- 
board or  port  watch  tor  a  specified  time.— To  stand  hufft. 
See  6«/3.— To  Stand  fire,  to  receive  the  Are  of  an  enemy 
without  giving  way.— To  stand  off,  to  keep  off ;  hold  at 
a  distance :  as,  to  stand  o/ a  creditor  or  a  dun. — To  Stand 
one's  ground.  See  ground^.— To  stand  out.  (a)  To 
endure  or  suffer  to  the  end. 

Jesus  fled  from  the  persecution ;  as  he  did  not  stand  it 
out,  so  he  did  not  stand  out  against  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  78. 
(6)  To  persist ;  insist ;  maintain ;  contend. 

It  were  only  yesterday  at  e'en  she  were  standing  out  that 
he  liked  her  better  than  you. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxix. 

To  Stand  pad.  See  padi.— To  stand  shot.  See  shot^. 
stand  (stand),  n.  [<  ME.  stand  =  D.  stand  = 
MLGr.  stant,  stdnt  =  MHGr.  stant  {stand-),  Gr. 
stand  =z  Dan.  (>  Icel.)  stand,  standing,  stand, 
station,  etc. ;  also,  in  some  mechanical  senses, 
E.  dial,  stond,  stownd,  <  ME.  stonde,  <  AS.  stand 
= MD.  stamde = ML&.  LG.  stamde,  a  tub,  =  OHG. 
stante,  MHG.  Gr.  stande,  a  tub,  stand,  a  stand, 
jack,  support,  etc.  (the  Gael,  statma,  a  tub,  vat, 
is  from  E.);  all  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of 
standing,  (o)  A  coming  to  a  stop ;  a  cessation  from 
progress,  motion,  or  activity;  a  halt;  a  rest;  stoppage. 

He  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock— a  stride  and  a 

stand.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3.  262. 

Lead,  it  thou  think'st  we  are  right. 

Why  dost  thou  make 

These  often  stands?  thou  said'st  thou  knew'st  the  way. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  v.  1. 

(b)  The  act  of  taking  a  decided  attitude,  as  in  aid  or  resis- 
tance; a  determined  effort  for  or  against  something;  spe- 
cifically, mUit.,  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  an  enemy. 

Breathe  you,  my  friends ;  well  fought ;  we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shak.,  Cor.,  L  6.  2. 

All  we  have  to  ask  is  whether  a  man 's  a  Tory,  and  will 
make  a  stand  tor  the  good  of  the  country? 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  vu. 

3.  A  state  of  rest  or  inaction;  a  standstill; 
hence,  a  state  of  hesitation,  embarrassment,  or 
perplexity. 


Stand 

The  sight  of  lilm  put  me  to  a  stand  in  my  mind  whether 
I  should  go  on  or  sto>. 

T.  EUwood,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  256. 
Here,  th0n,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand. 

Irmmg,  Sketch-Book,  p.  66. 

3.  The  place  where  aperson  or  an  object  stands; 
a  position,  site,  or  station;  a  post  or  place. 

At  every  half e  houre  one  from  the  Corps  du  guard  doth 
hollow,  shaking  his  lips  with  his  finger  betweene  them ; 
vnto  whom  every  Sentinell  doth  answer  round  from  his 
stand.  Copt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  143. 

The  knight  then  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Prince  Eugene, 
and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some  conve- 
nient place  where  he  might  have  a  full  sight  of  tliat  ex- 
traordmaiy  man.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  269. 

Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  27. 

A  salmon  is  said  to  be  swimming  when  he  is  moving  up 
the  river  from  pool  to  pool.  At  other  times  he  is  usually 
resting  in  his  "stand"  or  "lie^"  or  at  most  shifting  from 
one  staTid  in  a  pool  to  another. 

Quarterly  Bee.,  CXXVI.  369,  note. 

Speoiflcally— (o)  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  tes- 
tily in  court.    (6)  A  rostrum ;  a  pulpit. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  very  unseemly  scenes  take  place, 
when  several  deputies  [in  the  French  Chamber],  all  equally 
eager  to  mount  the  coveted  stand,  reach  its  narrow  steps 
at  the  same  moment  and  contest  the  privilege  of  pre- 
cedence. W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  ii. 
(c)  A  stall  in  a  stable.    HattiweU. 

4.  Comparative  position;  standing,  as  in  a 
scale  of  measurement ;  rank. 

Nay,  father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
So  hig]^  a  tiand,  I  mean  not  to  descend. 

BanUH,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  90. 

5.  A  table,  set  of  shelves,  or  the  like,  upon 
which  articles  may  be  placed  for  safety  or  ex- 
hibition ;  also,  a  platform  on  which  persons  may 
place  themselves.  Specifically- (a)  A  small  light  tar 
Die,  such  as  is  moved  easily  from  place  to  place. 

A  stand  between  them  supported  a  second  candle. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxviiL 
(&)  A  stall  for  the  sale  of  goods ;  any  erection  or  station 
where  business  is  carried  on:  as,  a  ttuit-gtand;  a  news- 
stand; a  carriage-stand. 

The  Chief  of  Police  [of  Racine,  Wisconsin],  acting  under 
Instructions  from  the  Mayor,  has  notified  the  proprietors 
of  every  cigar-store,  soda-fountain,  ice-cream  s^nd,  and 
confectionery  shop  to  close  on  Sunday. 

New  York  Bkening  Post,  June  28, 1889. 
(c)  A  rack,  as  for  umbrellas  and  canes,  (d)  In  museums, 
the  support  for  a  mounted  specimen  of  natural  history; 
especiaUy,  a  perch  for  mounted  birds,  consisting  of  an  up- 
right and  cross-bar  of  turned  wood,  usually  painted  or 
varnished.  Stands  are  also  made  in  many  ways,  in  imiki- 
tion  of  natural  objects  upon  which  birds  perch  or  rest. 
Stands  for  mammals  are  usually  flat  boards  of  suitable 
size,  rectangular  or  oval,  and  with  turned  border,  (e)  In 
a  microscope,  the  frame  or  support  which  holds  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  instrument  as  well  as  the  object  under 
examination.  It  includes  the  tube  with  the  coarse  and 
fine  adjustments,  the  stage  and  its  accessories,  the  mirror, 
etc.  See  microscope.  (/)  In  printing,  same  as  compo^ng- 
stand.  (g)  A  platform  or  other  structure,  usually  raised, 
as  for  spectators  at  an  open-air  gathering,  or  for  a  band  or 
other  group  of  perfoimers :  as,  the  grand  stand  on  a  race- 
course. 

A  large  wooden  shed,  called  "The  Stand,"  without  floor 
or  weather-boarding,  capable  of  covering,  say,  four  thou- 
sand persons,  stood  near  the  centre  [of  a  camp-meeting 
ground].  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  902. 

The  stond-buildiugs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  course  are  tour  or  five  in  number,  and  are 
three  stories  high.        T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  28. 

6.  A  standing  growth,  as  of  grass,  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  etc. 

By  the  middle  of  April  there  should  be  a  good  stand  of 
the  young  sprouts  [of  sugar-cane]. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  111. 

7.  (a)  A  tree  growing  from  its  own  root,  in 
distinction  from  one  produced  from  a  scion  set 
in  a  stock  of  either  the  same  or  another  kind 
of  tree.  (6)  A  young  tree,  usually  one  reserved 
when  other  trees  are  cut.  See  standel. — 8. 
Ductility ;  lack  of  elasticity. 

Leather  may  have  the  quality  known  as  Stand — that 
is  to  say,  may  be  strongly  stretched  in  either  length  or 
breadth  without  springing  back. 

Workshop  Beceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  372. 

9.  In  com.,  a  weight  of  from  2^  to  3  owt.  of 
pitch. — lOf.  A  company;  a  troop. 

A 'stand  of  six  hundred  pikes,  consisting  of  knights  and 
gentlemen  as  had  been  officers  in  the  armies  of  his  late 
Majes^.  England's  Joy  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  3DX 

1 1 .  A  complete  set  or  suit ;  an  outfit.  See  sta/nd 
of  arms,  below. 

Proclamation  was  made  ...  to  furnish  out  to  General 
Lesly's  army,  and  to  ilk  soldier  thereof  their  share  of  a 
stand  of  gray  deaths,  two  shirts,  and  two  pair  of  shoes. 
Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  I.  289.    (Jamieson.) 

A  stand  o'  claes  was  nae  great  matter  to  an  Osbaldistone 
(be  praised  for 't !).  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxxvi. 

13.  A  tub,  vat,  or  cask,  or  the  quantity  it  con- 
tains. A  stand  of  ale  is  said  in  the  seven" 
teenth  century  to  correspond  with  a  hogshead 
of  beer. 
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First  dip  me  in  a  stand  o'  milk, 
And  then  in  a  ttand  o'  water. 
The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 122). 
Here,  WUl  Perkins,  take  my  purse,  fetch  me 
A  aand  of  ale,  and  set  in  the  market-place. 
That  all  may  drink  that  are  athirat  ttiis  day. 
Greene,  George-a^Greene  (Works,  ed.  Dyce,  11.  200). 
Band-stand,  a  balcony  or  raised  platform  in  a  hall  or 
park  for  the  accommodation  of  a  band  or  company  of  mu- 
sicians— Brazler-atand,  a  stand,  usually  consisting  of  a 
ring  mounted  on  three  feel^  to  support  a  brazier. — Oon- 
dncting-Btand,  a  rack  or  frame  of  wood  or  metal  for 
holding  a  score  for  the  conductor  of  a  chorus  or  an  orches- 
tra.—Grand  stand,  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  the 
principal  stand  from  which  spectators  view  races,  games, 
or  any  other  spectacle. 

We  .  .  .  will  follow  Mr.  Bgremont  to  the  grand  stand, 
where  ladies  now  sit  in  their  private  boxes  much  as  they 
sat  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  smile  on  the  dying 
gladiator  in  the  amphitheatres. 

Whyte  Nelmae,  White  Rose,  II.  Iv. 
Stand  of  ammunition.  See  ammrnnition. — Stand  of 
armor,  stand  of  arms,  a  suit  of  armor  and  weapons 
taken  together,  or,  in  modem  times,  the  arms  and  accou- 
trements sufficient  for  one  man.  See  amiiZ,  n. —  Stand 
of  colors,  a  single  color  or  flag.  Wilhelm.—To  be  at  a 
Stand,  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill;  be  checked  and  pre- 
vented from  motion  or  action. — To  get  a  Stand.  See 
the  quotation. 

Occasionally  these  panic  fits  .  .  .  make  them  [buffalo] 
run  together  and  stand  still  in  a  stupid,  frightened  man- 
ner. .  .  .  When  they  are  made  to  act  thus  it  is  called  in 
hunters'  parlance  geUing  a  stand  on  them ;  and  often  thirty 
or  forty  have  been  killed  in  one  such  stand,  the  hunter 
hardly  shifting  his  position  the  whole  time. 

T.  Soosevdt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  274. 
To  malce  a  stand,    (a)  To  come  to  a  stop ;  stand  stilL 

When  I  beheld  this  hUl,  and  how  it  hangs  over  the  way, 
I  suddenly  made  a  stand,  lest  it  should  fall  on  my  head. 

Bunyan,  filgilm's  Progress,  p.  96. 
(&)  To  take  a  position  for  defense  or  resistance ;  stop  and 
fight— Toput  to  astand.tostop;  arrestby  obstacles  or 
difficulties ;  as,  he  was  put  to  a  stand  for  want  of  men  and 
money. 

standaget  (stan'daj),  n.     [<  stand  +  -age.']    If. 
A  stall. 

Such  strawe  is  to  bee  given  to  the  draughts  oxen  and 
cattell  at  the  standaae  [read  standage]  or  the  bamedores. 
ArchmHogia,  XIII.  383. 
2.  In  miming,  a  place  imderground  for  water  to 
stand  or  accumulate  in;  a  lodge  or  sump. 
standard^  (stan'dard),  n.  [Early  mod.  £.  also 
standerd;  <  ME.  standard,  stwnderd,  standard, 

<  late  AS.  standard  (=  MD.  standaerd,  D.  stan- 
daard  =  'MIjQr.stanthart,  LG.  standare  =  MHG. 
standert,  stanfha/rt,  G.  standarte  (perhaps  <  It. )  = 
Sw.  standar  =  Dan.  stamda/rt),  <  OP.  estandart, 
estendard,  an  ensign,  standard,  a  point  of  rally- 
ing, F.  itendard,  an  ensign,  standard,  flag,  = 
Pr.  estanda/rd,  estandart  =  Sp.  estandarte  =  It. 
stendardo,  an  ensign,  standard  (cf.  OP.  estan- 
ddl,  estandeille,  standale  =  It.  stendale,  an  en- 
sign); MXi.  standardum,  an  ensign,  standard 
(ef.  standardus,  a  stronghold,  a  receptacle  of 
water):  (o)  either  <  OHG-.  stantan  (MHG.  stan- 
den),  stand,  =  B.  stand,  etc.,  +  -art,  or  (6)  < 
ML.  *stendere  (It.  stendere  =  OP.  estendre,  etc.), 

<  L.  extendere,  spread  out,  extend:  see  extend. 
The  connection  with  stand  is  certain  in  the  other 
uses:  see  standard^,  standard^.]  1.  .MiM*.,adis- 
tinctive  flag ;  an  ensign.  Speoiflcally — (a)  The  prin- 
cipal ensign  of  an  army,  of  a  military  organization  such.as 
a  legion,  or  of  a  militiuy  chieftain  of  high  rank.  In  this 
sense  it  may  be  either  a  flae  or  a  solid  object  carried  on 
a  pole,  as  the  Boman  eagl?,  or  the  dragon  shown  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  or  a  combination  of  a  flag  with  such  an 
object.  (6)  A  large  flag,  long  in  the  fly  in  proportion  to 
its  hoist,  carried  before  princes  and  nobles  of  high  rank, 
especially  when  In  militaiy  command  or  on  occasions  of 
ceremony.  A  standard  of  Edward  III.  was  shaped  like  a 
long  pennon,  swajlow-talled,  and  bearing  the  royal  arms 
at  the  hoist,  the  rest  of  the  pennon  being  covered  with 
fleurs-de-lis  and  lions  sem^.  A  standard  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  carried  during  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  had  a  cross 
of  St.  George,  with  the  rest  of  the  flag  covered  with  small 
copies  of  the  badge  of  the  Nevilles,  a  bear  and  ragged 
staff.  At  the  present  time  the  word  is  used  loosely.  The 
so-called  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain,  though  a  stan- 
dard in  function,  is  properly  a  banner  in  form.  The  flags 
of  the  British  cavalry  regiments  are  called  standards,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  colors  of  the  infantry  regiments. 
In  the  United  States  army  a  silk  standard  goes  to  every 
mounted  regiment;  it  bears  the  national  arms  on  a  blue 
ground,  with  the  number  and  name  of  the  regiment  under- 
neath the  eagle.    See  cut  under  Idba/rum. 

2.  In  bot.,  same  as  banner,  5. — 3.  In  ornith. : 
(a)  Same  as  vexillum.  (6)  A  feather  suggesting 
a  standard  hy  its  shape  or  position.  See  outs 
under  Semioptera  and  standard-bearer. — 4t.  A 
standard-bearer;  an  ensign  or  ancient.  [Bare.] 
Thou  Shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 
Shak.,  Tempest^  ilL  2. 18. 
To  Slope  the  standard.  See  aape. 
standard^  (stan'dard),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *stan- 
dard,  <  OP.  estandart,  estendard,  also  (AP.) 
estander,  ML.  (AL.)  standardvum,  standard  of 
weight  and  measure;  appar.  a  particular  use 
in  England  of  OP.  estandart,  etc.,  an  ensign, 
standard,  as  'that  to  which  one  turns,'  or,  as 
in  standa/rd?,  'that  which  is  set  up':  see  stan- 
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da/rdX,  standari^^  I,  «.  1.  A  we^ht,  measure, 
or  instrument  by  comparison  with  which  the 
accuracy  of  others  is  determined ;  espeoiaUj;,  an 
original  standard  or  prototype,  one  the  weight 
or  measure  of  which  is  the  definition  of  a  unit  of 
weight  or  measure,  so  that  all  standards  of  the 
same  denomination  are  copies  of  it.  The  only 
original  standard  of  the  United  States  is  a  troy 
pound.    See  pound,  yard,  meter. 

It  is  .  .  .  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  visible, 
palpable,  material  damiard,  by  forming  a  compaiiaon 
with  which  all  weights  and  measures  may  be  reduced  to 
one  uniform  size.  Blaekstone,  Com.,  I.  viL 

2.  In  coinage,  the  proportion  of  weight  of  fine 
metal  and  alloy  estahUshed  by  authority.  The 
standard  of  gold  coins  in  Great  Britain  is  at  present 
22  carats— that  is,  22  parts  of  flne  gold  and  2  of  aUoy; 
and  the  sovereign  should  weigh  123.274  grains  troy.  The 
standard  ol  silver  coins  is  11  ounces  2  pennyweights  of 
pure  silver  and  18  pennyweights  of  alloy,  making  toge- 
ther 1  pound  troy;  and  the  shilling  should  weigh  87.273 
grains.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  in  current  use  in  the 
United  States  are  all  of  the  fineness  900  parts  of  the 
precious  metal  in  1,000,  the  gold  dollar  weighing  25.8 
grains,  and  the  silver  dollar  412.6  grains. 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appropriated 
to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called  the  stan^ 
da/I'd.  Loeke,  Considerations  concerning  Baising 

[the  Value  of  Honey. 

3.  That  which  is  set  up  as  a  unit  of  reference ; 
a  form,  type,  example,  instance,  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  accepted  as  correct  and  per- 
fect, and  hence  as  a  basis  of  comparison;  a 
criterion  established  by  custom,  public  opinion, 
or  general  consent ;  a  model. 

Let  the  judgment  of  the  judicious  be  the  standard  at 
thy  merit  Sir  T.  Broume,  Christ.  Mor.,  li.  8. 

Let  the  French  and  Italians  value  themselves  on  their 
regularity ;  strength  and  elevation  are  our  standard. 

Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

The  degree  of  differentiation  and  specialization  of  the 
parts  in  all  organic  beings,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  is 
the  best  standard  as  yet  suggested  of  their  degree  of  per- 
fection or  highness.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  313. 

[The  respiratoiyact]  ranging,  during  the  successive  pe- 
riods of  life,  from  44  respirations  per  minute  in  the  infant 
soon  after  birth,  to  the  average  sfaTuZord  of  18  respiratory 
acts  in  the  adult  aged  from  thirty  to  sixty  years. 

J,  M.  Ca/mochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  126. 

Measuring  other  persons*  actions  by  the  standm'ds  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  furnish  often  causes  miscon- 
struction. H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  114. 

4.  A  grade;  a  rank;  specifically,  in  British 
elementary  schools,  one  of  the  grades  or  de- 
grees of  attainment  according  to  which  the 
pupils  are  classified.  The  amoyint  of  the  parliamen- 
tary grant  to  a  school  depends  on  the  number  of  children 
who  pass  the  examination  conducted  by  government  in- 
spectors— the  rate  per  pupil  differing  in  the  different 
standards. 

Every  boy  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  standa/rds  would  have 
held  out  his  hand,  as  they  had  been  well  drilled  on  that 
subject.  Jr.  and  Q,,  7th  ser..  Tin.  61. 

Average  standard,  in  copper^mining.  See  average^.— 
Double  standard,  a  monetary  standard  based  upon  both 
gold  and  silver  as  the  materials  of  the  circulating  medium, 
as  distinguished  from  a  single  standard  based  upon  either 
gold  or  silver.— Dutch  Standard,  a  set  of  samples  of 
sugar  put  up  in  bottles  bearing  the  official  seal  and  label 
of  the  Butch  government  (whence  the  name),  and  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  of  tne  commercial  world  in  fixing 
the  quality  of  sugars.  The  set  comprises  16  different 
grades,  numbered,  according  to  the  different  colors  of  the 
samples,  from  5  (the  darkest  color)  to  20  (the  most  refined) 
inclusive.  The  quality  of  the  sugar  to  be  tested  is  deter- 
mined by  comparison  with  the  samples  or  the  standard, 
and  the  sugar  is  named  accordingly  as  Ko.  10,  18,  etc., 
Dutch  standard. — Gold  Standard,  a  monetary  standard 
based  upon  gold  as  the  materiid  of  the  unit  of  value. — Me- 
tallic standard,  a  gold  or  silver  standard.— Multiple 
standard,  a  monetary  standard  representing  a  consider- 
able number  of  important  articles  in  frequent  use,  the 
fluctuations  in  their  value  neutralizing  one  another  and 
thus  causing  a  substantial  uniformity  of  value  among  them. 
-Mural  standard,  any  standard  set  up  on  a  wall,  as, 
for  instance,  a  standard  of  measurement  for  convenience 
in  testing  rules,  tapes,  measuring-chains,  etc. — Photo- 
metric standard.  See  photometric.— Silver  standard, 
a  monetary  standard  based  upon  silver  as  the  material  of 
the  monetary  unit— Single  standard.  See  double  Omb- 
(iard.- Tabular  standard.  Same  as  mit^tip^e  atondonZ. 
II.  a.  Serving  as  a  standard  or  authority ;  re- 
garded as  a  type  or  model;  hence,  of  the  high- 
est order ;  of  great  worth  or  excellence. 

In  comely  lUnk  call  ev'iy  Merit  forth ; 

Imprint  on  every  Act  lis  Standavd  Worth. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  for  the  Year  1700. 
The  proved  discovery  of  the  forgery  of  Ingulfs  History 
of  Crowland  Abbey  was  a  fact  that  necessitated  the  revi- 
sion of  every  standard  book  on  early  English  History. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist,  p.  46. 

Latimer-Clark  standard  ceU.  See  ce22, 8.— Standard 
arrow,  an  arrow  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  probably  the  heavier  arrow  conformed  to 
certain  regulations ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fight- 
arrow.—  Standard  battery,  a  battery  in  which  the  elec- 
tromotive force  is  perfectly  constant,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a  standard.— Standard  compass.  See  compass.- 
Standard  pitch.  See  pHehX,  8.— Standard  solution, 
a  standardized  solution  (which  see,  under  sduMnn). — 
Standard  star,  a  star  whose  position  and  proper  motion 
is  particularly  well  known,  and  on  that  account  is  recom- 
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mended  for  use  in  determining  the  positions  of  other 
stars,  instrumental  constants,  time>  latitude,  and  the  like, 
—Standard  time,  the  reckoning  of  time  according  to 
the  local  mean  time  on  the  nearest  or  other  conventional- 
ly adopted  meridian  Just  an  even  number  of  hours  from 
the  Greenwich  Koyal  Observatory.  See  time. 
standard^  (stan'dard),  v.  t.  [<  standard^,  ».] 
To  bring  into  conformity  with  a  standard;  regu- 
late according  to  a  standard. 

To  standard  gold  or  silver  is  to  convert  the  gross  weight 
of  either  metal,  whose  fineness  differs  from  the  standard, 
into  its  equivalent  weight  of  standard  metal. 

Btthdl,  Counting-House  Diet    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

standard^  (stan'dard),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  standerd,  standert;  <  ME.  "standard  (?), 
<  MD.  standaerd,  a  post,  pillar,  column,  mill- 
post,  trophy  (cf .  OP.  estandart,  a  kind  of  torch, 
<D.);  a  var.,  conformed  to  standaerd,  an  en- 
sign, etc.oistander,  a  post,  mill-post,  etc. :  see 
stander.  The  E.  standard?  is  thus  a  var.  of  stand- 
er,  with  various  senses,  mostly  modem.  It  has 
been  more  or  less  confused  with  standard^  and 
standard^.]  I.  n.  1.  An  upright;  a  small  post 
or  pillar;  an  upright  stem  constituting  the  sup- 
port or  the  main  part  of  a  utensil.  Specifically— 
(a)  The  upright  support  or  stem  of  a  lamp  or  candlestick ; 
hence,  also,  a  candlestick ;  especially,  a  candelabrum  rest- 
ing  on  the  fioor  in  a  church. 

Doppione,  a  great  torch  of  waxe,  which  we  call  a  stan- 
dard, or  a  quarrier.  Florio  (ed.  1611). 

Beneath  a  quaint  iron  standard  containing  an  oil-lamp 
he  saw  the  Abb^  again.  J.  H.  Sharthouse,  Countess  Eve,  iv. 
(ft)  In  carp.,  any  upright  in  a  framing,  as  the  quarters  of 
partitions,  or  the  frame  of  a  door,  (c)  In  ship-lmUdmg,  an 
Inverted  knee  placed  on  the  deck  instead  of  beneath  it 
(d)  That  part  of  a  plow  to  which  the  mold-board  is  at- 
teched.  (e)  In  a  vehicle :  (1)  A  support  for  the  hammer- 
cloth,  or  a  support  for  the  footman's  board.  See  cut  under 
coach,  (2)  An  upright  rising  from  the  end  of  the  bolster 
to  hold  the  body  laterally.    E-  H.  Knight. 

2.  In  liort. :  (ffl)  A  tree  or  shrub  which  stands 
alone,  without  iDeiiig  attached  to  any  wall  or 
support,  as  distinguished  from  an  espalier  or  a 
cordon. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine ;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park.  • 

Tennyson,  The  Blackbird. 

(6)  A  shrub,  as  a  rose,  grafted  on  an  upright 
stem,  or  trained  to  a  single  stem  in  tree  form. 

Standards  of  little  bushes  pricked  upon  their  top,  .  .  . 
the  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly,  berberries. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 

3.  A  stand  or  frame;  ahorse.  HdlUweU.  [Prov. 
Bng.] — 4t.  A  large  chest,  generally  used  for 
carrying  plate,  jewels,  and  articles  of  value, 
but  sometimes  for  linen. 

Item,  the  said  Anne  shall  have  two  stofuforct-chestes 
delivered  unto  her  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  diaper,  tile 
one  to  keep  the  cleane  stuff,  and  th'  other  to  keep  the 
stuff  that  hath  been  occupied. 

Ordinances  and  Regulatiotis,  p.  215.  (BalliuieU.) 
The  Standard,  which  was  of  mason  work,  costly  made 
with  images  and  angels,  costly  gilt  with  gold  and  azure, 
with  other  colours,  and  divers  sorts  of  [coats  of]  arms  cost- 
ly set  out,  shall  there  continue  and  remain ;  and  within 
the  Standard  a  vice  with  a  chime. 
Coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  Arber's 

(Eng.  Garner,  IL  49. 
5.  A  standing  cup ;  a  large  drinking-oup. 
Frolic,  my  lords ;  let  all  the  standards  walk ; 
Ply  it  till  every  man  hath  ta'en  his  load. 
Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
6\.  The  chief  dish  at  a  meal. 

For  a  standard,  vensoun  rost,  kyd,  favne,  or  cony. 

BaJbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  165. 
7t.  A  suit;  a  set.    Compare  stand,  n.,  11. 

The  lady  had  commanded  a  standard  of  her  own  best 
apparel  to  be  brought  down.     B.  Jmusan,  New  Inn,  Arg. 

8t.  One  who  stands  or  continues  in  a  place ; 
one  who  is  in  permanent  residence,  member- 
ship, or  service. 

The  flcklenesae  and  fugitivenesae  of  such  servants 
justly  addeth  a  valuation  to  their  constancy  who  are  iban- 
dards  in  a  family,  and  know  when  they  have  met  with  a 
good  master.    ■  Fuller,  General  Worthies,  xi. 

Gas-Standard,  a  gas-fixture  standing  erect  and  of  con- 
siderable size,  as  one  which  stands  on  the  fioor,  common 
in  the  lighting  of  churches,  public  halls,  etc. 

II,  a.  Standing;  upright;  specifically,  in 
hort-,  standing  alone;  not  trained  upon  a  wall 
or  other  support :  as,  standard  roses. 

Eich  gardens,  studded  with  standard  fruit-trees, .  .  . 
clothe  the  glacis  to  its  topmost  edge. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  zxiii. 
Standard  lamp.   See  lamvpi-. 
standard-bearer  (stan'dard-bar"6r),  n.  1.  An . 
officer  or  soldier  of  an  army,  company,  or  troop 
who  bears  a  standard :  used  loosely  and  rhetori- 
cally: as,  the  standard-bearer  of  a  political  party. 

King  James,  notwithstanding,  maintained  a  Fight  still 
with  great  Resolution,  till  Sir  Adam  Forman  his  Standard- 
bearer  was  beaten  down.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  280. 

2.  An  African  oaprimulgine  bird  of  either  of 
the  genera  Macrodipteryx  and  Cosmetornis;  a 
pennant-winged  goatsucker,    u.  longipemUs  has 


standard-bearer 

one  flight-feather  of  each  n^ing  extraordinarily  prolonged 
w  a  bare  ahaf  t  bearing  a  racket  at  the  end.    C.  vexUlarius 


Standard-bearer  (Macrodiptevyx  longipennis), 

has  a  leBS  lengthened  lance-linear  feather,  chiefly  white, 
and  in  ether  respects  resembles  the  common  night-hawk 
of  the  United  States.    Also  called /iKtr-tOT»(?«. 

standard-bred  (stan'dard-bred),  a.  Bred  up  to 
some  standard  of  excellence  agreed  upon  by 
some  association. 

standard-grass  (stan'dard-gras),  n.  Same  as 
»tander-grass. 

standardization  (stan^dar-di-za'shon),  n.  [< 
standardize  +  -ation.'^  T^he  act  of  standardiz- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  standardized.  Also 
spelled  standardisation. 

standardize  (stan'dar-dlz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
standardized,  ppr.  standardizing.  [<  standa/rd,^ 
+  -ize.]  To  conform  to  or  compare  with  a 
standard;  regulate  by  a  standard;  constitute 
or  recognize  as  a  standard;  specifically,  in 
chemical  analysis,  to  determine  accurately  in  or- 
der to  use  what  is  so  determined  as  a  standard 
of  comparison :  said  of  the  strength  of  a  solu- 
tion, or  the  quantity  of  a  certain  reagent  con- 
tained in  a  given  volume  of  it.  Also  spelled 
standardise. 

They  [electrical  measuring-instruments]  will  be  useful 
for  standardizing  the  ordinary  forms  of  voltmeter  and 
ammeter.  Seience,  XI.  237. 

Standardizer  (stan'dar-di-z6r),  n.  [<  standard- 
ize +  -eri.]  One  who  or  that  which  standard- 
izes.   Also  spelled  standardiser. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  polarization  .  .  .  should  of 
course  have  been  identical,  out  according  to  the  atan- 
dardizer  they  were  always  markedly  different. 

PhitoBophieal  Mag.,  XXVII.  86. 

standard-knee   (stan'dS.rd-ne),  n.     Same  as 

standard^,  1  (c). 
Standardwing  (stan'dard-wing),  n.    Wallace's 

bird  of  paradise.    See'cut  under  Semioptera. 
stand-by  (stand'bi),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

stands  by  one.    (a)  A  supporter  or  adherent,  (b)  That 

upon  which  one  relies ;  especially,  a  ready,  timely  resource. 
The  Texan  cowboys  become  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the 

revolver,  their  Invariable  standby. 

T.  Jlooeevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  840. 

(c)  A  nautical  signal  to  be  in  readiness.  See  stand  by  (p), 
under  stand. 

Standelt  (stan'del),  n.  [<  stand  +  -el;  equiv. 
to  stander.]  A  tree  reserved  for  growth  as 
timber;  specifically,  in  law,  a  young  oak-tree, 
twelve  of  which  were  to  be  left  in  every  acre 
of  wood  at  the  felling  thereof. 

standelwortt  (stan'del-wfert),  n.  [<  standel, 
equiv.  to  stander,  +  wort^.  Cf.  equiv.  MD. 
slandelkrvyd.']    Same  as  stander-grass, 

stander  (stan'dfir),  n.  [=  MD.  stander,  a  post, 
mill-post,  axletree,  D.  stander,  an  axletree,  = 
OKQ.stanter,  MHG.  stander,  stender,  G. stander, 
a  tub ;  as  stand  -I-  -eri.  Cf .  standard^  and  stan- 
del.'] 1.  One  who  or  that  which  stands,  (a)  One 
who  keeps  an  upright  position,  resting  on  the  feet. 

They  fall,  as  being  slippery  slanders. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3.  84. 

(6j  One  who  or  that  which  remains  in  a  specified  place, 
situation,  state,  condition,  etc. ;  specifically,  a  tree  left  for 
growth  when  other  trees  are  felled.    Compare  standal. 
They  [the  Dutch]  are  the  longest  standers  here  by  many 

Siars :  for  the  English  are  but  newly  removed  hither  from 
ean,  where  they  resided  altogether  before. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  49. 

(c)  A  supporter;  an  adherent.    [Kare.] 

Our  young  proficients ...  do  far  outgo  the  old  standers 
and  professors  of  the  sect.  Berkeley,  Alciphrou,  ii.  §  7. 
in)  A  sentinel ;  a  picket    [Thieves'  slang.] 
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And  so  was  taine  to  Hue  among  the  wicked,  sometimes 
a  stander  for  the  padder. 

Rowlands,  Hist.  Kogues,  quoted  in  Bibton-Tumer's 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  683. 

2.  pi.  In  the  early  church,  the  highest  class  of 
penitents :  a  mistranslation  of  consistentes  (amt- 
OTa/ievoc),  properly  'bystanders.' 

Standers,  who  might  remain  throughout  the  entire  rite, 
but  were  not  suffered  to  communicate. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  488. 

Stander-by  (stan'der-M'),  n.  One  who  is  pres- 
ent; a  mere  spectator;  a  bystander. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any 
standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths.  SMk. ,  Cymbeline,  iL  1. 12. 

Stander-grass  (stan'dfer-gras),  n.  The  Orchis 
mascula  and  various  plants  of  this  and  allied 
genera.  See  cullion,  2.  Also  standa/rd-grass, 
standelwort,  standerwort. 

Standerwort  (stan'd6r-w6rt),  n.  Same  as 
stander-grass. 

stand-far-oflft  (stand'far-6f'),  »«.  A  kind  of 
coarse  cloth.    Compare  stand-fwrthei--off. 

In  my  childhood  there  was  one  [kind  of  cloth]  called 
Stand-far-off  (the  embleme  of  Hypocrisy),  which  seemed 
pretty  at  competent  distance,  but  discovered  its  coarse- 
ness when  nearer  to  the  eye. 

Puller,  Worthies,  Norwich,  II.  488.    IDavies.) 

stand-further  (stand'f  6r"THer),  n.    A  quarrel ; 

a  dissension.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]  ' 
stand-further-oflft  (stand'fer"TH6r-df'),  n.    A 

kind  of  coarse  cloth.  Compare  stand-far-off. 

Certaine  sonnets,  in  praise  of  Mr.  Thomas  the  deceased ; 

fashioned  of  divers  stuffs,  as  mockado,  fustian,  stand-fur- 

tJier-off,  and  motly,  all  which  the  author  dedicates  to  the 

immortall  memory  of  the  famous  Odcombian  traveller. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (,Nares.) 

stand-gall  (stand'gM),  n.    Same  as  staniel. 
standing  (stan'ding),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  stand, 
v.]    1 .  The  act  of  one  who  stands,  in  any  sense. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing. 

Ps.  Ixix.  2. 
He  cursed  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in  lying. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  212. 

2.  The  time  at,  in,  or  during  which  one  stands, 
(at)  The  point  in  time  at  which  anything  comes  to  a  stand ; 
specifically,  of  the  sun,  the  solstice. 

Brasik  is  sowe  atte  stondyng  of  the  Sonne. 

Pattadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  160. 

(b)  The  interval  during  which  one  keeps,  or  is  supposed 
to  keep,  an  upright  or  standing  position.  Compare  sU- 
Ung,  n. 

They  [Perch]  may  be,  at  one  standing,  all  catched  one 
after  another.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  1S7. 

Hence — (c)  Durationj  continuance;  practice. 

One  of  the  commendadors  of  Alcantara,  a  gentleman  of 
long  standing.  Middieton  and  Sotoley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 

I  know  less  geography  than  a  schoolboy  of  six  weeks' 
standing.  Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

3.  A  standing-place;  a  position  or  post;  a 
stand. 

You,  sirrah,  get  a  standing  for  your  mistress. 
The  best  in  all  the  city. 

Middieton,  Women  Beware  Women,  L  8. 

4.  Eelative position ;  degree;  rank;  considera- 
tion ;  social,  professional,  or  commercial  repu- 
tation ;  speeitlcally,  high  rank :  as,  a  member 
in  full  standing  (of  a  ohureh,  society,  club,  or 
other  organization) ;  a  committee  composed  of 
men  of  good  standing. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  contribute  to  form  the  character 
of  a  people,  those  by  which  power,  influence,  and  stctnd- 
ing  in  the  government  are  most  certainly  and  readily  ob- 
tained are  by  far  the  most  powerful. 

CalOumn,  Works,  I.  60. 

standing  (stan'ding),  p.  a.  1 .  Having  an  erect 
position;  upright;  perpendicular;  hence,  ris- 
ing or  raised;  high. 

Look  how  you  see  a  field  of  standing  corn,  .  .  . 

Kising  in  waves,  how  it  doth  come  and  go 

Forward  and  backward.  Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made  of  tin ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Urania. 

2.  Involving  the  attitude  or  position  of  one 
who  stands;  performed  while  standing:  as,  a 
standing  jump. 

Wide  was  spread 
That  war  and  various ;  sometimes  on  firm  ground 
A  standing  fight ;  then,  soaring  on  main  wing. 
Tormented  all  the  air.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  243. 

3.  Eemaining  at  rest;  motionless;  inactive; 
specifically,  of  water,  stagnant. 

And  thoughe  so  be  it  is  called  a  see,  in  very  dede  it  is 
but  a  stondynge  water. 

Sir  B.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  49. 

The  Garigliano  had  converted  the  whole  country  into 
a  mere  quagmire,  or  rather  standing  pool. 

Prescott,  rerd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

4.  Permanent;  lasting;  fixed;  not  transient, 
transitory,  or  occasional :  as,  a  standing  rule ; 
a  standing  order. 


stand-offishness 

A  standirtg  evidence  of  the  care  that  was  had  In  those 
times  to  prevent  the  growth  of  errours. 

N.  Mortim,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  165. 
Yes,  yes,  I  think  being  a  standing  jest  for  all  ons's  ac- 
quaintance a  very  happy  situation. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

5.  Inprinting,  remaining  for  further  use :  noting 
composed  types,  printed  or  imprinted,  which  are 

reservedfrom distribution Standing aimy.  See 

amij/2.— standing  bedt.standlngbedsteadt.the  large 
or  high  bedstead,  as  distinguished  from  the  trundle-bed 
which  rolled  in  and  out  under  it. 

There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing- 
bed  and  truckle-bed.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6.  7. 

Standing  bevel  or  beveling.  See  bevel,  i.— Standing 
block.  See  blockl,  11. — Standing  bowl.  Sameaastand- 
iTig  eup. 

Here^  say  we  drink  this  staTiding-bowl  of  wine  to  him. 
Shak.,  Pericles,  iL  3.  65. 

Standing  bowsprit,  committee,  cup,  galley,  matter. 
See  the  nouns.— Standing  nut,  a  cup  made  of  a  nut- 
shell mounted  in  silver  or  the  like ;  examples  remain 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century  or  earlier,  made  most 
commonly  of  cocoanut-shells.— Standing  orders,  (a) 
The  permanent  orders  made  by  a  legislative  or  deliberative 
assembly  respecting  the  manner  in  which  its  business  shall 
be  conducted,  {b)  In  a  military  organization,  those  ordei  s 
which  are  always  in  force. — Standing  panel.  Seepanel. 
— Standing  part  of  a  tackle,  the  part  of  the  rope  made 
fast  to  the  strap  of  a  block  or  any  fixed  point. — Stanu- 
ing  placet.  Same  as  standin^i  cup.  MS.  Arundel,  249, 
f.  89.  (^Halliwell.) — Standing  rigging  (paut.).  See  rii;- 
^n^2.— Standing  salt-cellar,  shield,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Standing  stone,  in  a/rehseol.,  a  translation  of 
the  French  jjierre  Zeu^e,  a  menhir.  E.  B.  Tylor. — Stand- 
ing table,  a  permanent  table,  fixed  in  its  place,  or  of  such 
size  and  solidity  that  it  cannot  easily  be  moved,  as  the 
table  for  meals  in  the  old  English  hall. 

standing-cypress  (stan'ding-si*pres),  n.  A 
common  biennial  garden-flower,  CriUa  coronopi- 
folia  {Ipomopsis  elegans),  native  in  the  south- 
em  United  States.  In  its  tubular  scarlet  flowers  and 
finely  dissected  leaves  it  resembles  the  cypress-vine ;  but 
it  is  of  an  erect  wand-like  habit. 

Standing-ground  (stan'ding-ground),  n.  Place 
or  ground  on  which  to  stand ;  especially,  that  on 
which  one  rests,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  a  basis 
of  operations  or  of  argument;  a  fundamental 
principle.     W.  Wilson,  The  State,  J  204. 

standing-press  (stan'ding-pres),  n.  See  press^. 

standing-room  (stan'ding-rom),  n.  Space  suf- 
ficient only  for  standing,  as  in  a  theater  where 
all  the  seats  have  been  taken. 

standing-stool  (stan'ding-stol),  n.     A  small 
frame  or  machine  moving  on  wheels,  used  to 
support  a  child  when  learning  to  walk. 
The  elf  dares  peep  abroad,  the  pretty  fool? 
Can  wag  without  a  truckling  standing-stodle. 

Fletcher,  Poems,  p.  130.    (Halliwell.) 

Standish  (stan'dish),  n.  [A  reduction  of  *statid- 


Standish  of  Decorated  Pottery,  i8th  century. 
(From  "L'Art  pour  Tous.") 

dish,  (.  stand  +  dish.]    An  inkstand;  also,  a  case 
for  writing-materials. 

In  which  agonie  tormenting  my  selfe  a  long  time,  I 
grew  by  degrees  to  a  milde  dis-content ;  and,  pausing  a 
while  ouer  my  standish,  I  resolued  in  verse  to  paynt  forth 
my  passion.  ^ashe.  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  5. 

Here  is  another  letter  of  Niccolini  that  has  lain  in  my 
standish  this  fortnight.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  75. 

stand-off  (stand'6f ),  n.  [<  stand  off:  see  statid, 
v.]  A  holding  or  keeping  off;  a  counteraction. 
[CoUoq.] 

The  preferences  of  other  clients,  perhaps  equal  in  num- 
ber and  value,  who  are  fighting  with  Fabian  tsictics,  make 
a  complete  stand-off.  The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  672. 

stand-off (stand'6f), a.  [i standoff:  aeestand, 
v.]  Holding  others  off;  distant;  reserved. 
[CoUoq.] 

You  always  talk  ...  as  if  there  were  no  one  but  Cath- 
erine. People  generally  like  the  other  two  much  better. 
Catherine  is  so  stand-off. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Kobert  Elsmere,  i.  2. 

stand-offish  (stand'6f"ish),  a.  [<  stand  off  -i- 
-ish.]    Same  as  stand-off.     [CoUoq.] 

If  the  "landed  gentry"  were  stand-offish,  and  .  .  .  did 
not  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  to  cultivate  Miss  Shel- 
don's acquaintance,  that  young  lady  was  all  the  more 
grateful  for  their  reserve. 

F.  W.  Robinson,  Her  Face  was  her  Fortune,  v. 

stand-offishness  (stand'efish-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  repellent;  the  disposition 
or  tendency  to  hold  others  at  a  distance .  [Col- 
loq.] 


stand-offislmess 

I  told  him  I  did  not  like  this  pride  and  stand^offithrau 
between  man  and  man,  and  added  that  if  a  duke  were  to 
Bpeak  to  me  I  should  try  to  treat  him  civilly. 

D.  C.  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xzxii. 
stand-pipe  (stand'pip),  n.  1.  A  vertical  pipe 
erected  at  a  well  or  reservoir,  into  which  water 
is  forced  by  mechanical  means  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  head-pressure  sufficient  to  convey  it  to 
a  distance. — 2.  A  small  pipe  inserted  into  an 
opening  in  a  water-main. — 3.  An  upright  gas- 
pipe  connecting  the  retort  and  the  hydraulic 
main. — 4.  In  a  steam-engine,  a  boiler  supply- 
pipe  elevated  enough  to  cause  water  to  flow 
into  the  boiler  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  steam. 
— 5.  A  pipe  on  the  eduction-pipe  of  a  steam- 
pump  to  absorb  the  concussions  due  to  the  pul- 
sation and  irregularities  caused  by  the  neces- 
sary use  of  bends  and  changes  in  the  direction 
of  pipes. — 6.  An  upright  pipe,  open  at  the  top, 
used  in  connection  with  a  hot-water  heating 
system  to  allow  room  for  the  expansion  of  the 
water  when  heated;  an  expansion-pipe. — 7.  A 
portable  pipe  used  to  afford  a  high  head  of 
water  at  fires.  One  section  of  a  pipe  is  secured  to 
trunnions,  while  other  sections  are  kepi  in  a  rack,  and 
attached  when  required.  When  the  hose  is  coupled,  the 
long  pipe  is  raised  hy  means  of  a  wheel,  and  the  lower 
end  is  connected  with  the  water-supply.  Another  more  re- 
cent form  is  a  derrick,  elevated  by  two  cylinders  and  pis- 
tons analogous  in  construction  to  these  parts  in  a  steam- 
engine  ;  but  the  pistons  are  moved  hy  the  pressure  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  generated,  immediately  as  wanted,  &om  the 
reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate in  a  suitable  generator.  The  pipe  is  elevated 
above  the  derrick  by  a  wire  rope,  pulleys,  and  a  hand- 
winch.  A  movable  butt  or  nozle,  which  can  be  inclined 
to  any  desired  angle  up  or  down,  or  turned  in  any  direction 
horizontally,  is  controlled  by  a  man  on  the  lower  platform 
of  the  derrick,  and  a  copious  stream  can  thus  be  poured  into 
or  upon  the  top  of  a  tajl  building.  Also  called  water-Umer. 
standpoint  (stand'point),  n.  [Tr.  Gr.  standi 
punkt;  as  stand  +  points :  a  word  objected  to 
by  ;purists.]  The  point  at  which  one  stands ;  es- 
pecially, the  position  from  which  one's  observa- 
tions are  taken  and  one's  opinions  formed  or  de- 
livered; the  point  of  view;  the  mental  situation. 

The  attraction  of  different  speakers  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day stimulates  thought,  each  treating  his  theme  from  his 
own  etandpoitU.  A.  B.  Alcott,  Table-Ialk,  p.  91. 

The  great  snare  of  the  psychologist  is  the  confusion  of 
his  own  standpoint  with  that  of  the  mental  fact  about 
which  he  is  making  his  report. 

W.  Jama,  Frin.  of  FsychoL,  1. 196. 

stand-rest  (stand'rest),  n.  A  stool,  bracket,  or 
the  like  serving  to  support  a  person  in  an  almost 
upright-  position,  as  the  miserere  in- medieval 
stalls:  iapplied  especially  to  a  contrivance  like 
a  high  stool,  but  with  the  top  or  seat  sloping 
instead  of  horizontal. 

standstill  (stand' stil),  n.  and  a.  [<  stand  still: 
see  stand,  v.,  and  sUlP-,  a.]  I,  n.  A  halt;  a 
pause;  a  stop,  especially  in  consequence  of 
obstruction,  exhaustion,  or  perplexity. 

In  consequence  of  this  fancy  the  whole  business  was  at 
a  gland-sW.  OrmiUe,  Memoirs,  Nov.  29, 1823. 

II.  a.  Deficient  in  progress  or  advancement; 
unprogressive :  as,  a  standsUUvolioy. 
stand-up  (stand'up),  a.     1.  Standing;  erect; 
upright;  nigh. 

He  was  a  tall  youth  now ;  ,  .  .  he  wore  his  tail-coat  and 
his  stand-up  collars,  and  watched  the  down  on  his  lip  with 
eager  impatience.       George  Eliot,- MW.  on  the  Floss,  ii.  7. 

2.  Specifically,  in  pugilism,  noting  a  fair  box- 
ing-match, where  the  combatants  stand  man- 
fully to  each  other,  without  false  falls :  as,  a 
fair  stand-up  fight. 

His  face  marked  with  strong  manly  furrows,  records  of 
hard  thinking  and  square  stand-up  fights  with  life. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  i. 

Stane  (stan),  n.  An  obsolete  and  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  stone. 

Stane-raw  (stan'r^),  n.  [Also  stani/raw.  stein- 
raw,  staney-rag,  roek-liverwort,  appar.  <  stane, 
stone,  -f-  rate  (origin  obscure).]  A  foliaceous 
lichen,  Parmelia  saxatilis,  used  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  for  dyeing  brown;  black  crottles. 
[Orkney.] 

Stangi  (stang),  n.    [<  ME.  stange  (prob.  in  part 

<  Scand.),<  AS.  stseng, steng,  stengc,  a  pole, rod, 

bar,  stick,  stake,  =  MD.  stanghe,  D.  stang  = 

ML(J.  stange  =  OHG.  stanga,  MHGr.  stange,  Gr. 

stange,  a  pole,  =  Icel.  stong  {stang-)  =  Sw.  st&ng 

=  Dan.  stang,  a  pole,  stang  (cf.  It.  stanga,  a  bar, 

spar,  <  G.) ;  <  siAngam  (pret.  stang),  pierce,  sting : 

see  sting^.    Cf.  stang^.']    1.  A  wooden  bar;  a 

pole.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

He  halchez  al  hole  the  halnez  to-geder, 

&  sythen  on  a  stif  stange  stoutly  hem  henges. 

Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (£.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  16U. 

"Te  strake  ower  hard,  Steenie— I  doubt  ye  foundered 

the  chield."    "Ne'er  a  bit,"  said  Steenie,  laughing;  "he 

has  braw  broad  shouthere,  and  1  just  took  the  measure  o' 

them  wi'  the  stang."  Scott,  Antiquary,  xivL 
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2t.  The  bar  of  a  door.  Florio.—3.  A  rod,  pole, 
or  perch  used  in  the  measurement  of  land. 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  2.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Bidng  the  stang,  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
a  mode  of  punishing  brutal  or  unfaithful  (or,  sometimes, 
henpecked)  husbands,  or  other  offenders,  by  carrying 
them  mounted  on  a  stang  through  the  town,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  jeers  and  rough  music.  The  culprits 
have  sometimes  stUSered  by  proxy,  or,  latterly,  only  in 


stangl  (stang),  V.  t.  [<  stangl, «.]  To  cause  to 
ride  on  a  stang. 

This  Word  Stang,  says  Kay,  is  still  used  in  some  Colleges 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  stang  Scholars  in  Christ- 
mass  Time  being  to  cause  them  to  ride  on  a  Colt-staff  or 
Pole,  for  missing  of  ChapeL 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  410. 

stang^  (stang),  m.  [<  ME.  stange,  a  sting;  <  sting 
(pret.  stang),  sting:  see  sting^.^  1.  A  sting. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Quen  the  stanged  mugt  se 
The  nedder  on  the  tree  ther  hange, 
Thai  ware  al  warisht  of  their  stange. 

Holy  Mood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  117. 
My  curse  upon  thy  venom'd  starig. 
That  shoots  my  tortured  gums  alang. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  Toothache. 

2.  The  weever,  a  fish.  Also  stangster.   [Prov.] 
stang^  (stang),  V.     [<  Icel.  stanga,  sting,  goad, 
<  stdng,  a  pole,  stake:  see  stang^,  n.,  and  of. 
stonflri.j    I;  trans.  To  sting. 

The  nedderes  that  ware  tel 
Stanged  the  folk  of  Israel. 

Holy  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 

II.  mtrans.  1.  To  throb  with  pain;  sting. 
HalliweU. — 2.  To  cause  a  sharp,  sudden  pain; 
inflict  a  sting. 

But  for  how  lang  the  flee  may  stang, 
Let  inclination  law  that. 

Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 

[Obsolete  or  dialectal  in  all  uses.] 
stang^.     An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  of 


stang^,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  stanJc^. 

Stangeria  (stan-je'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (T.  Moore, 
1853),  named  after  jyi" Stanger  ot  Natal,  one  of 
the  first  to  collect  specimens  of  the  plant.]  A 
genus  of  gymnospermous  plants,  of  the  order 
Cycadaceee  and  tribe  Zamiese,  made  by  some  a 
tribe  Stangeriese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  strobile  with 
scales  imbricated  in  alternating  series,  a  thick  naked  napi- 
form  caudex,  and  leaf-segments  with  a  strong  midrib  and 
numerous  unbranched  or  forking  nerves.  There  are  one  or 
two  species,  natives  of  Natal.  They  are  singular  plants  with 
the  smooth  irregular  trunk  only  about  a  foot  high  or  nearly 
subterranean,  from  which  rise  a  few  coarse  long-stalked 
pinnate  tern-like  leaves,  inflexed  in  the  bud,  the  leaflets 
straight  in  the  bud,  linear-lanceolate,  scalloped,  spiny- 
toothed  or  cleft,  and  traversed  by  parallel  forking  veins. 
The  fruit,  a  thick  downy  strobile  or  cone,  is  borne  on  a 
stalk  surrounded  by  circular  concave  woolly  bracts  over- 
lapping in  two  or  three  ranks.  The  male  plants  bear  cy- 
lindrical cones  with  numerous  stamens  on  the  under  side 
of  their  compound  scales.  S.  paradoxa,  in  allusion  to 
its  thick,  round  caudex,  is  called  Hottentot's-head;  small 
articles,  as  necklaces  and  snuff-boxes,  are  sometimes  made 
from  its  seeds. 

stanhope  (stan'hop),  n.  [So  called  after  a  Mr. 
Stanhope,  for  whom  it  was  orig.  contrived.]  A 
light  two-wheeled  carriage  without  a  top. 

When  the  carriages  met  again,  he  stood  up  in  his  stan- 
hope, .  .  .  ready  to  doff  his  hat. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xix. 

Stanhopea  (stan-ho'pe-a),  n.  [NL.  (Frost, 
1829),named  after  Philip  Henrsr,  Earl  Stanhope, 
president  of  the  London  Medico-botanical  So- 
ciety.] A  genus  of  orchids,  of  the  toribe  Vandeie, 
type  of  the  subtribe  Stamhopiese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  loose  raceme  ot  a  tew  large  flowers  with  spread- 
ing and  nearly  equal  sepals,  a  thick  fleshy  lip  which  is 
commonly  wavy  or  twisted,  a  straight  erect  or  incurved 
column  usually  prolonged  and  two-winged  abov^  and 
poUinia  with  flattened  stalks  and  scale-shaped  glands.  The 
peculiar  lip  is  highly  polymorphous  and  complex,  bearing 
lateral  lobes  which  are  often  thickened  into  a  solid  mass 
forming  a  spherical,  oblong,  or  saccate  hypochillum,  a 
middle  lobe  or  epichilium  which  is  itself  often  three-lobed 
and  attached  by  a  distinct  joint,  and  sometimes  at  its 
base  other  appendages,  lobes  or  horns — the  metachilium. 
There  are  about  20  species,  natives  ot  tropical  America 
from  Brazil  to  Mexico.  They  are  epiphytes  with  very 
short  stems  bearing  many  sheaths  and  a  single  large  pli- 
cate leaf.  The  stem  soon  thickens  into  a  fleshy  pseudo- 
bulb,  fxora  the  base  of  which  the  flower-stem  proceeds. 
The  flowers  are  very  remarkable  tor  their  structure,  size, 
and  rich  colorings,  usually  brown-spotted,  yellow,  or  pur- 

Sle ;  tor  their  great  fragrance,  whence  the  recently  intro- 
uced  perfume  called  stanhopea;  and  for  their  growth 
downward,  not  upward  as  in  ordinaiy  plants — a  habit  first 
discovered  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  flower-pot  in 
which  the  blossoms  had  buried  themselves  in  the  earth. 
They  are  now  cultivated  under  glass  in  hard-wood  baskets 
with  interstices  through  which  the  flowers  protrude. 

Stanhope  lens,  press.  See  lens,  pressK 
stanhoscope  (stan'ho-skop),  n.  [<  Stanho{pe 
lens)  +  Gt.  OKOireiv,  view.]  A  form  of  simple 
magnifying-glass,  a  modification  of  the  Stan- 
hope lens,  in  which  the  surface  away  from  the 
eye  is  plane  instead  of  convex. 


stanner 

Staniel  (stan'yel),  n.  [Also  stanyel,  stannyel, 
also  (with  the  consonant  j  or  y  following  n 
assimilated  to  n)  stannel,  formerly  stannell,  or 
assibilated  to  ch,  stanchel,  stanchil;  <  ME.  stan- 
iel, stanyel,  earlier  *stanselle,  <  AS.  stdngella, 
stdngilla,  a  kestrel  (erroneously  used  to  gloss 
L.  pellicanus)  (=  G.  steingall.  a  staniel),  <  stdn, 
stone,  rook,  +  *gella,  "gilla,  <  gellan,  gillan,  giel- 
lan,  yell,  scream,  a  secondary  form  related  to 
galan,  sing:  see  stone  and.  yell,  gaU^.  The  word 
is  thus  nearly  similar  in  its  second  elemient  to 
nightingale^.  The  B.  form  stone-gall  is  partly 
from  the  AS.  with  the  long  vowel  retained,  and 
partly  (as  to  the  2d  element)  due  to  the  G.  f  oim ; 
the  form  standgall,  with  the  same  terminal  syl- 
lable, simulates  stand,  and  the  form  standgale 
(as  if  equiv.  to  windhover)  is  a  simulated  form, 
as  if  <  stand  +  gale'^.']  The  kestrel  or  wind- 
hover, Falco  tinnunculus  or  l^nnuncuhis  alauda- 
rius.  See  cut  under  TinnvncuVus. 
Fab.  What  a  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dressed  him ! 
Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stanM  checks  at  it  I 
Shaik.,  T.  N.,  u.  6.  124. 

Stanielry(stan'yel-ri),ra.  \<sUniel  +  -ry.']  The 
act  or  practice  of  hawking  with  staniels;  igno- 
ble falconry.    Lady  Alimon/y,  sig.  1. 4.    (Nares. ) 

stank^  (stangk),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  assibilated 
stanch(Bee stanch^) ;  < ME. stank,stanc, sta/unke, 
stang,  <  OP.  estang,  F.  Mang  (Walloon  estank, 
stanke)  =  Pr.  estanc  =  Sp.  estanque  =  Pg.  tanque 
(ML.  stanca),  a  dam  to  hem  in  water,  <  L.  stag- 
num,  a  pool  of  stagnant  water:  see  stagnate, 
stagnant.  Cf.  stoncfei;  alsocf.  torefc.]  l.Abody 
of  standing  water;  a  pool;  a  pond.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

And  alle  be  it  that  men  clepen  it  a  See,  zit  is  It  nouther 
See  ne  Arm  of  the  See ;  for  it  is  but  a  StanJc  ot  fresche 
Watir,  that  is  in  lengthe  100  Furlonges. 

Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  115. 

Seint  John  seith  that  avowtiers  shullen  been  in  belle 
in  a  stank  brennynge  ot  fyr  and  of  brymston. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  A  tank;  a  ditch.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

stank^  (stangk),  V.  t.  [<  stank\  n.,  or  perhaps 
an  unassibilated  form  of  the  related  verb 
stanch^,  q.  v.]  To  dam  up.  Fletcher,  Poems, 
p.  154.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

stank^t  (sta:^k),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  sUbo  stanck, 
stanke;  <  OF.  estanc,  tired,  =  Pr.  estanc,  still, 
immovable,  =  It.  stanco,  tired;  cf.  Sp.  estanco, 
=  Pg.  estanque,  water-tight,  stanch:  see  stanehS, 
stavmch^,  a  doublet  of  stanlfl."]  Exhausted; 
weary.   Florio;  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

Stank^f  (stangk).    Old  preterit  of  stink. 

stank-hen  (stangk'hen),  n.  [<  stank^  +  Ae»l.] 
The  moor-hen  or  gallinule,  Gallinula  chloropus. 
[Scotch.] 

Stankie  (stang 'H),  n.  Same  as  stank-hen. 
[Scotch.] 

Stannaburro'W  (stan'a-bur*6),  n.  [Prop,  stan- 
nerivrrow,  <  stanner  +  burrow^,  1,  2.]  See  the 
quotation  (the  etymology  there  suggested  is 
erroneous). 

Leaving  the  stream  a  little  to  the  right,  we  shall  notice 
several  small  heaps  of  stones  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  slope.  These  little  mounds,  which  are  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  Dartmoor,  are  calleCby  the  moor-men 
stannaburroujs,  which  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  the  word  stannary,  and  they  were  probably 
tin  bounds  set  up  by  the  miners. 

W.  Crossing,  Ancient  Crosses  at  Dartmoor,  p.  69,  quoted 
[in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  46. 

stannary  (stan'a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [Also  stan- 
nery;  <  ML.  stdhnana,  a  tin-mine,  <  L.  stan- 
nrnn,  tin :  see  statmum.ji  I.  a.  Belating  to  tin, 
tin-mines,  or  the  working  of  tin :  as,  "stannary 

courts,"  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  vi Stannary 

court,  a  court  instituted  at  a  very  early  period  in  Englisn 
history  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
tin-mines  and  tin-miners  ot  ComwalL 

II.  n. ;  pi.  stannaries  (-riz).  A  region  or 
district  in  which  tin  is  mined :  the  English  form 
of  the  Latin  stannaria  (or  stammaria,  as  writ- 
ten in  a  charter  of  the  third  year  of  Bang  John, 
1201).  The  miners  themselves  were  caUett 
stannatores  or  (rarely)  stammatores. 

For  they  wrongfully  claim  all  the  County  of  Devon  to 
be  their  Stannwry. 

Petttian  to  Parliamerit,  1  Ed.  in.,  MS.  in  Rec.  Office, 
[quoted  in  De  La  Beche's  Geol.  Kep.  on  Cornwall. 

If  by  public  laws  the  mint  were  ordained  to  be  onely 
supplied  by  our  stannaries,  how  currently  would  they  pass 
for  more  precious  than  silver  mines ! 

Bp.  HaU,  Select  Thoughts,  1 17. 

Stannate  (stan'at),  n.   [<  stawiiie)  +  -ateK']  A 

salt  of  stannic  acid, 
stannel  (stan'el),  n.    See  staniel. 
stanner  (stan'fer),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]     A 

small  stone;  in  the  plural,  gravel.    Jamieson. 

[Scotch.] 


stannery 

stannery^,  a.  and  n.    See  stanmary. 

stannery^  (stan'to-i),  o.  [ME.  sfeMj«[e]ry;  < 
stanner  +-^l.]  Gravelly;  stony.  Pallaclms, 
Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  86.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

Btannic  (stan'ik),  a.  [=  P.  stannique;  <  L.  stan- 
num,  tin,  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tin ;  pro- 
cured from  tin:  speeifleally  appUed  to  those 
compounds  in  which  tin  appears  as  a  quadriv- 
alent atom :  as,  stannic  acid,  SuO(OH)2,  a  hy- 
drate obtained  from  stannous  oxid,  which imites 
with  bases  to  form  salts  called  stannates. 

stanniferous  (sta-nif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  stawnum, 
tin,  +  ferre  =  E.  6earl.]  Containing  or  afford- 
ing tin. 

stannine  (stan'in),  n.  [<  L.  stannum,  tin,  -I- 
■me^.']  A  brittle  steel-gray  or  iron-black  ore  of 
tin,  of  a  metallic  luster,  consisting  of  the  sul- 
phids  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  and  generally 
zinc,  found  in  Cornwall;  tin  pyrites.  Also 
called,  from  its  color,  hell-metal  ore. 

stannite  (stan'it),  n.  [<  L.  stami/vm,  tin,  +  -ite^.'] 
Same  as  sta/nnine. 

stannotype  (stan'o-tip),  n.  [<  L.  stannum,  tin, 
+  Gr.  TiTTOf,  type.]  la  photog.,  a  picture  taken 
on  a  tin  plate ;  a  tin-type  or  ferrotype.  Imp. 
Bid. 

stannous  (stan'us),  a.  [<  L.  stannum,  tin,  + 
-0M«.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing  tin :  spe- 
cifically applied  to  those  compounds  in  which 
tin  appears  as  a  bivalent  atom:  as,  stanmous 
oxid,  or  protoxid  of  tin  (SnO). 

stannum  (stan'um),  n.  [L.  stannum,  stagnwm, 
tin,  also  an  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  (>  It.  sta^ 
gno  =  8p.  estaHo  =  Pg.  estcmho  =  Pr.  estanh  = 
F.  ^tain,  tain,  tin) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  L.  stag- 
num,  pool,  applied  to  a  mass  of  fluid  metal:  see 
sto««l,  stagnate.  Cf .  Bret,  stean  =  Com.  stean 
'=  W.  ystaen  =  Gael,  staoin  =  Manx  stammy, 
tin  (<  L.  ?) :  see  W».]    Tin. 

Stannyel,  n.      See  staniel. 

stant^t.  A  contracted  form  of  stcmdeth,  third 
person  singular  present  indicative  of  stand. 

stant^  (stant),  n.    Same  as  stents. 

stantionf  (stan'shon),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  stam- 
chion.']    Same  as  stemson. 

stanza  (stan'za),  n.  [Formerly  also  stamso, 
stanze  (=  8p.  estanoia  =  G.  stanse  =  F.  stance), 
in  def.  2:  <  It.  stanza,  Olt.  stanUa,  prop,  an 
abode,  lodging,  chamber,  dwelling,  stance,  also 
a  stanza  (so  called  from  the  stop  or  pause  at  the 
end  of  it),  <  ML.  stanUa,  an  abode:  see  stance.'] 
1 .  PI.  stame  (-ze).  In  arch.,  an  apartment  or  di- 
vision in  a  building ;  a  room  or  chamber :  as,  the 
stanze  of  Baphael  in  the  Vatican. — 2.  In  versifi- 
cation, a  series  of  lines  arranged  in  a  fixed  or- 
der of  sequence  as  regards  their  length,  metri- 
cal form,  or  rimes,  and  constituting  a  typical 
group,  or  one  of  a  number  of  similar  groups, 
composing  a  poem  or  part  of  a  poem,  stanza  is 
often  used  iDterchangeably  with  lirophA —  strophe,  how- 
ever, being  used  preferably  of  ancient  or  quantitative, 
and  stanza  of  modem  or  accentual  and  rimed  poetiy.  In 
the  latter  the  stanza  often  consists  of  lines  identical  in 
form  throughout,  the  arrangement  of  rimes  alone  defin- 
ing the  group  of  lines.  Such  a  stanza  is  not  properly  a 
strophe.  A  couplet  is  not  regarded  as  a  stanza,  and  a 
triplet  is  rorel^  so  designated.  Compare  verm.  Abbre- 
viated il. 

Horace . . .  conflneshlmself  strictly  to  one  sort  of  verse, 
or  stanza,  in  every  Ode.  Dryden,  Misc.,  Fref. 

8tanzaed(stan'zad),a.  \<.  stanza +  -ed'^.'\  Hav- 
ing stanzas;  consisting  of  stanzas:  as,  atwo- 
stanzaed  poem. 

stanzaic  (stan-za'ik),  o.  [i.  stanza  +  -ifC.']  Con- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  stanzas;  arranged  as  a 
stanza.    E.  C.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  381. 

Stanzic  (stan'zik)jfl!.  [< stanz-a  +  ■ic.']  Same 
as  stanzaic.  E.  Wadham,  Eng.  Vers&cation, 
p.  92. 

Stanzot  (stan'zo),  n.  Ad.  obsolete  form  of 
stanza.    Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  ii.  5.  18. 

Stapef,  a.    See  stapen. 

stapedial  (sta-pe'di-al),  a.  [<  NL.  stapedius  + 
-«Z.]  1.  Stirirup-shaped:  as,  the  s*apea«aZ  bone 
of  the  ear. — 2.  Pertaining;  to  the  stapes  or  its 
representative,  whatever  its  form.— stapedial 
ligament,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  stapes,  connecting 
the  foot  or  base  of  the  stirrup  with  the  margin  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis.— Stapedial  muBCle,  the  stapedius.— 
stapedial  nerve,  a  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  which 
innervates  the  stapedial  muscle. 

Stapedifera  (stap-e-dif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Thacher,  1877),  neut.  pi.  of  stapedifer:  see 
stapediferous.']  Those  animals  which  have  a 
stapes,  as  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  am- 
phibians ;  all  vertebrates  above  fishes. 

stapediferous  (stap-f-dif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
stapedifer,  <  ML.  stapes,  a  stirrup,  +  li.  ferre  = 
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E.  Seari.]  Having  a  stapes;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Stapedifera. 

stapedius  (sta-pe'di-ns),  n. ;  pi.  stapedii  (-1). 
ilsL.,  <  ML.  stapes,  a  stirrup:  see  stapes.]  The 
stapedial  muscle;  a  muscle  of  the  tympanum 
actuating  the  stapes  of  some  animals,  in  man 
the  stapecuus  arises  from  a  cavity  hollowed  out  in  the 
pyramid  of  the  petrosal  bone ;  its  tendon  passes  out  of  a 
little  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  neck  of  the  stapes.  Its  action  draws  the  head  of  the 
stapes  backward,  and  also  causes  the  stapes  to  rotate  a 
little  on  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  its  own  center.  The 
name  is  correlated  with  ineudiue  and  maUediug.  See  cut 
under  hyaid. 

Stapelia  (sta-pe'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnsaus,  1737), 
named  after  J.  B.  van  Stapel,  a  Dutch  physician 
and  botanist  (died  1636).]  A  genus  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  OTieTAsclepiadacesB,  type 
of  the  tribe  Stapeliese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  a  wheel-shaped  or  reflexed  corolla  without  appen- 
dages between  the  five  valvate  lobes,  and  with  the  tube 
short  and  broadly 
bell-shaped  or  almost 
wanting,  and  by  a 
double  corona,  the 
outer  of  five  horizon- 
tally spreading  lobes 
alternate  with  the 
anthers,  the  inner  of 
five  scides  produced 
into  erect  or  arching 
horns.  There  are 
over  70  species,  na* 
tives  of  South  Africa. 
Their  short  fleshy 
leafless  stems  are 
produced  into  four 
prominent  angles, 
which  are  coarsely 
toothed,  sometimes 
bearing  transient  rudiments  of  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the 
new  growths.  Numerous  dark  tubercles  give  the  stems  a 
grotesque  appearance.  Some  are  cultivated  under  glass 
for  their  beautiful  and  varied  flowers,  which  are  com- 
monly very  large,  some  reaching  12  inches  (5.  gigaviea 
sometimes  14  inches)  in  diameter,  of  singular  structure 
and  often  exquisitely  marbled  or  dotted.  In  other  species 
they  are  dingy  or  unattractive,  usually  coarse,  thick,  fleshy, 
and  short-lived,  and  in  most  species  exhale  transiently  a 
fetid  odorasof  carrion,  attracting  flies,  which  deposit  their 
eggs  upon  them  in  large  quantities.  Their  colors  are  largely 
the  livid-purple  and  lurid-reddish,  yellow,  and  brownish 
hues  which  are  associated  with  disagreeable  odors  also  in 
Bafflesia,  ArCstoloehia,  AmmrphophaUtis,  and  others  of  the 
largest  flowers.  They  are  sometimes  called  carrionr-flow- 
ers;  S.  hufoma  is  known,  from  its  blotches,  as  toad-jwwer; 
and  iS.  Aiteriae,  from  its  spreading  narrow-parted  corolla, 
as  ^xurfigh-JUmer. 

Stapeliese  (stap-e-U'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (End- 
licher,  1836),</S'topeMa'+  -ea?.]  Atribe  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Asclepiadacese.  it 
is  characterized  by  valvate  and  common^  fleshy  corolla- 
lobes,  waxy  erect  or  laterally  placed  pollen-masses  soli- 
tary in  each  anther-cell,  and  obtuse  or  retuse  unappen- 
daged  anthers,  closely  incumbent  over  the  disk  of  the 
stigma  or  partly  immersed  in  it.  The  16  genera  are  plants 
commonly  with  short,  thick,  fleshy  stems,  coarsely  angled 
or  tubercled,  without  leaves  except  in  the  East  Indian 
genus  Frerea;  one  genus,  Bovjaerosui^  extends  into  Eu- 
rope in  Spain  and  Sicily ;  the  others,  as  Stapelia,  the  type, 
are  mostly  South  A&ican. 

stapeni,  stapef,  a.  Stepped;  advanced.  Chau- 
cer, Merchant's  Tale,  1.  270. 

stapes  (sta'pez),  n.  [NL.,  <  ML.  stapes,  a  stir- 
rup, <  OHG.  stapf,  staph  =  D.  stap,  etc.,  a 
step:  see  step,  and  cf.  staffier.]  In  zool.  and 
anat.,  the  inmost  one  of  the  three  auditory  os- 
sicles of  man  and  other  mammals,  situated  in 
the  tympanum,  or  middle  ear.  The  stapes  is  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the  incus,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  is  moved  by  a  small  muscle 
called  the  stapedius.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  close 
resemblance  in  shape  of  the  human  stapes  to  a  stirrup. 
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stapes,  three  times  natural  size. 
I.  of  Man  (the  surface  of  its  foot  separately  shown).  2.  Of  Seal 
IPhoca  viiultna).  3.  Of  Chick  (its  foot  separately  shown,  and  car- 
tilaginous parts  in  dotted  outline) :  m.si,  mediostapedial  part,  form- 
iag  with  St  the  stapes  proper  (columella) ;  e.st,  extrastapedial  part ; 
t.stf  infrastapedial  part;  s.st.  suprastapedial  part. 

In  man  the  bone  presents  a  head,  with  a  little  fossa  for 
movable  articulation  with  the  orbicular  incudal  bone ;  a 
neck  or  constricted  part;  two  branches,  legs  or  crura; 
and  an  oval  base  ov  foot.  This  bone  is  morphologically 
one  of  the  proximal  elements  of  the  hyoidean  arch.  The 
corresponding  element  in  birds  and  reptiles  is  very  dif- 
ferently shaped,  and  is  sometimes  called  stapes,  oftener 
columella,  ft  is  rod-like  or  columellar.with  an  expanded 
base  fitting  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  other  end  usually 
showing  a  cross-bar.  Parts  of  such  a  stapes  are  distin- 
guished as  rmdiostapediaZ,  the  main  shaft ;  extrastapedial, 
the  part  beyond  the  cross-bar;  infrastapedial,  the  lower 
arm  of  the  cross-bar;  and  guprostepedMrf,  the  upper  arm 
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of  the  cross-bar — the  last  being  supposed  to  represent 
the  incus  of  mammals.  Some  of  these  parts  may  be  want- 
ing, or  only  represented  by  a  ligament,  or  coalesced  with 
a  part  of  the  mandibular  arch.  The  stapes  or  columella 
furnishes  the  primitive  actual  or  virtual  connection  of  the 
hyoidean  arch  with  the  periotic  capsule.  See  stapedial, 
columella,  3  (b),  and  cuts  under  hyoid,  Pythonidse,  and 
tyni^amc.- Annular  ligament  of  the  stapes.  See 
ligament  and  stapedial. 

Staphisagria  (staf-i-sag'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Tra- 
gus, 1546),  <  ML.  staphisagria,  staphysagria, 
staflsagria,  etc.;  prop,  two  words,  staphis  agria, 
<  Gr.  as  if  *aTajilQ  aypia:  ara^lg,  a  dried  grape, 
a  raisin,  also  (in  L.  staphis)  the  plant  staves- 
acre  ;  aypia,  f  em.  of  ItypioQ,  wild,  <  ayp6Q,  a  field, 
the  country.  The  E.  form  of  the  name  is 
stamesacre,  q.  v.]  A  former  genus  of  polypeta- 
lous  plants,  of  the  order  Banunculacese.  it  is  now 
classed  as  a  section  of  the  genus  Delphinium,  and  as  such 
distinguished  by  a  short  spur,  from  three  to  five  ovaries 
forming  bladdery  few-seeded  capsules,  and  biennial  habit. 
See  Delphinium  and  stavesacre,  also  ointment  ofstavesacre 
(under  ointment). 

StapMsagric  (staf-i-sag'rik),  a.  [<  Staphisagria 
+  -jc]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Staphi- 
sagria.   Encyc.  Diet. 

staphisagrine  (staf-i-sag'rin),  n.  [<  Staphi- 
sagria +  -ine^.]  A  poisonous  amorphous  alka- 
loid, soluble  in  ether  and  in  water,  obtained 
from  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  or  stavesacre. 

Staphyle  (staf'i-le),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  araijyuT^,  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  also  the  uvula  when  swollen.] 
The  uvula. 

Staphylea  (staf-i-le'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737),  abridged  from  ^'taphylodendron  (Toume- 
f  ort,  i700),< L.  staphylodendron,  a  shrub  thought 
to  have  been  S.  pinmata;  prob.  so  named  from 
its  clustered  frmt,  <  Gr.  arai^vX^,  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  +  divSpov,  a  tree.]  A  genus  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  type  of  the  otder  Staphyleaceie. 
It  is  characterized  by  an  ovary  which  is  two-  or  three-part- 
ed to  the  base,  contains  numerous  biseriate  ovules,  and 
ripens  into  an  inflated  and  bladdery  membranous  capsule, 
discharging  its  few  seeds  at  the  apex  of  the  two  or  three 
lobes.  There  are  i  species,  natives  of  Europe,  the  Hima- 
layas, Japan,  and  North  America.  They  are  shrubs  with 
numerous  roundish  branches,  bearing  opposite  stipulate 
leaves,  each  composed  of  from  three  to  five  leaflets,  which 
are  involute  in  the  bud  and  are  furnished  with  stipels.  The 
white  flowers,  with  flve  erect  petals,  hang  from  nodding 
panicles  or  racemes.  The  large  and  peculiar  fruit  is  the 
source  of  the  common  name  Uadder-nvt.  (See  cut  under 
nectary.)  S.  pinnata,  also  called  "ba^-nut,  common  in 
hedgerows  and  thickets  in  Europe,  bears  hard  smooth  nuts 
sometimes  used  for  rosaries. 

Staphyleacese  (staf"i-lf-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  p.  de  CandoUe,  1825),  <  ^taphylea  +  -acese.] 
An  order  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  cohort 
Sapindales,  long  classed  as  a  suborder  of  the 
Sapindacese,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  regular  bisexual  flowers  with  the  five  sta- 
mens inserted  outside  of  the  base  of  the  disk,  by 
albiuninous  and  sometimes  arillate  seeds  with 
a  straight  embryo,  and  by  opposite  simple  or 
compound  leaves,  it  Includes  16  species,  of  i  genera, 
of  which  Staphylea  is  the  type ;  of  the  others,  Turjnnia  in- 
cludes a  number  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  with  roundish 
berry-like  fruit,  mostly  of  tropical  Asia  and  America,  and 
kuseaphis  a  few  Japanese  shrubs  bearing  coriaceous  fol- 
licles.   See  cut  under  bladder-nut, 

stapbyline  (staf'i-lin),  a.  [<  Gr.  (TToipiXivog,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  <  ara^v^,  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  also  the  uvula.]  1.  Having 
the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  botryoidal. — 2. 
Pertaining  to  the  uvula  or  to  the  entire  palate. 
—  Staphyline  glands,  palatine  glands. 

staphylinid  (staf-i-lin'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
rove-beetle,  as  a  member  of  the  Staphylinidie. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Staphy- 
Unidse;  staphylinine. 

Staphylinidse  (staf-i-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Leach,  1817),  <  Staphylinus  +  -idse.]  A  large 
and  important  family  of  brachelytrous  clavi- 
corn  beetles,  commonly  called  r(M)e-6eertes.  They 
resemble  the  Pselaphidse  in  having  short  elytara,  but  dif- 
fer in  having  the  abdomen  flexible  and  consisting  of  eight 
ventral  segments.  The  antennee  are  generally  eleven- 
jointed,  the  labial  palpi  three-jointed,  and  the  maxillary 
four-jointed.  The  short  truncate  elytra  usually  leave 
most  of  the  abdomen  exposed,  and  thi^  when  the  beetles 
are  disturbed,  is  turned  up  over  the  back,  as  if  the  insects 
were  about  to  sting.  A  familiar  example  is  the  Oeypus 
olens,  known  as  the  cocktail  and  devil's  coach-horse.  (See 
Goerius,  and  cut  under  deml.)  Some  species  discharge  an 
odorous  fluid  from  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The  larvae  re- 
semble the  adults,  and  are  found  under  bark,  in  fungi,  de- 
caying plants,  and  the  excrement  of  animals,  in  ante*  neste, 
hornets'  nests,  and  the  nests  of  certain  birds.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  wide-spread  of  the  families  of  Cole- 
optera.  About  1,000  species  are  known  in  America  north  of 
Mexico,  and  about  5,000  in  the  whole  world.  Also  Staphi- 
linides,  Staphylini,  Staphylinise,  Staphylinida,  Staphylinii, 
Staphylinites.    See  cuts  under  Homalium  and  rmeieette. 

Staphyliniform  (staf-i-lin'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
staphylinus,  q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Eesem- 
bling  a  rove-beetle ;  related  to  the  Staphylinidse. 

Stapnylinine  (staf-i-lin'in),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Staphylinidse. 
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Staphylinus  (staf-i-li'nus),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1758),  <  Gr.  oTa0«/(,ivof,  a  Mnd  of  insect,  <  arafo^, 
a  bimeh  of  grapes.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Staphylinidse,  formerly  corresponding  to 
that  family  in  a  broad  sense.  Used  with  Tarious 
limitations,  it  is  now  made  type  of  the  restricted  family, 
and  characterized  by  having  the  maxillary  palpi  with  the 
fourth  joint  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  third,  the  margi- 
nal lines  of  the  thorax  united  near  the  apex,  the  ligula 
emarginate,  the  middle  coxes  slightly  separate,  and  the  ab- 
dumen  narrowed  at  the  tip.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  among  them  are  the  largest  forms  in  the  family. 
Twenty-one  are  known  in  America  north  of  Mexioo,  and 
about  100  in  the  whole  world. 

Staphylion  (sta-fil'i-on),  n.  [KL.,  <  Gr.  cto^v- 
Ximi,  dim.  of  ofa^u/l^,  the  UTula:  see  stcmhyle.'\ 
The  median  point  of  the  posterior  nasal  spine. 
Torok. 

staphylitis  (staf-i-U'tis),  n.  [<  ataphyU,  the 
uvula,  +  -itia.']    TJvulitis. 

staphyloma  (staf-i-lo'ma),  n. ;  pi.  staphylomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  "araijivTluiia,  a  defect  in 
the  eye,  <  araijiv^,  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  A  name 
given  to  certain  local  bulgings  of  the  eyeball. 
— Stsathyloma  comeae,  a  protrusion  inrolving  more  or 
less  of  the  corneee,  such  as  nlay  result  from  preceding  ul- 
ceration. Also  called  anterior  ttaphylama. — Staphyloma 
COmesB  pellucldiun,  conical  cornea.  Also  called  stapky- 
loma  peuiicidum.— Staphyloma  posticum,  posterior 
staphyloma ;  sclerochoroiditis  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye, 
'resulting  in  a  thinning  of  the  coats  and  consequent  biUg- 
ing  and  progressive  myopia. 

staphylomatic  (staf'i-lo-mat'ik),  a.  [<  staphy- 
loma(t-)  +  -ic.'\  Characterized  or  affected  by 
staphyloma. 

Staphylomatous  (staf-i-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  sta- 
phyloma(t-)  +  -oiis.']  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  staphyloma. 

staphyloplasty  (staf'i-lo-plas"ti),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ffTa0u/l^,  the  uvula,  +  nMaaeiv,  form,  shape: 
see  plasUc.'i  In  surg.,  an  operation  for  restor- 
ing the  soft  palate  when  it  is  defective. 

staphylorrhaphy  (staf-i-lor'a-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  ara- 
fuAfi,  the  uvula,  +  /So^,  a  sewing.]  In  swg., 
the  plastic  operation  for  cleft  palate,  consist- 
ing ia  uniting  the  mucous  membrane  across 
the  cleft.  Also  called  cionorrhaphia,  palator- 
rhaphy. 

staphylotome  (staf 'i-lo-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  OToAu- 
h>Tdfiov,  a  knife  for  excising  the  uvula,  <  oro^/l^, 
the  uvula,  +  ri/iveiv,  ra/ielv,  out.]  In  mrg.,  a 
knife  for  operating  upon  the  uvula  or  the  palate. 

staphylotomy  (staf-i-lot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.*aT(r^w- 
h)TOiJia,  the  excision  of  the  uvula,  <  ctto^uA^,  the 
uvula,  +  -Tofiia,  <  rl/ivetv,  ra/wiv,  cut:  see  -tomy.] 
In  surg.,  amputation  of  the  uvula. 

staple^  (sta'pl),  n.  [<  ME.  stapel,  stcmil,  sta- 
pylle,  stapul,  <  AS.  stapel,  stapol,  stapul,  a.yTap, 
post  (=  OS.  stapal  =  OFries.  stapul,  stapel  = 
MD.  stapel,  D.  stapel,  a  prop,  foot-rest,  a  seat, 
pile,  heap,  =  MLG.  LG.  stapel  (>  G.  stapel),  a 
pile,  staple,  stocks,  =  OHG.  ataffal,  siaphal, 
MHG.  staffel,  stapfel,  G.  staffel,  a  step,  =  Sw. 
stapel,  a  pue,  heap,  stocks,  =  Dan.  staiel,  a  pile, 
stack,  stocks  (on  which  a  ship  is  buUt),  hinge), 
<  stapan,  step:  see  step.  Cf.  staple^."]  If.  A 
post;  a  prop;  a  support. 

Under  ech  itapd  of  his  bed. 
That  he  niste,  four  thai  hid. 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  201.    {HaUiioell.) 

2.  A  loop  of  metal,  or  a  bar  or  wire  bent  and 
formed  with  two  points,  to  be  driven  into  wood 
to  hold  a  hook,  pin,  or  bolt. 

Massy  stc^)leg. 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  Dolts. 

Sliak.,  T.  and  C,  ProL,  1. 17. 

8.  In  founding,  a  piece  of  nail-iron  with  a  flat 
disk  riveted  to  the  head,  and  pointed  below, 
used  in  a  mold  to  hold  a  core  in  position.  E.  S. 
Knight. — 4.  Of  a  lock,  same  as  box^,  13. —  5.  In 
musical  instruments  of  the  oboe  class,  the  me- 
tallic tube  to  which  the  reeds  are  fastened,  and 
through  which  the  tone  is  conveyed  from  them 
into  the  wooden  body  of  the  instrument. — 6. 
In  coal-mining,  a  shallow  shaft  within  a  mine. 
[North.  Eng.]— Seizin  by  baspand  staple.  Seefiasp. 
—Staple  of  a  press,  the  frame  or  uprights  of  a  hand 
printing-press.    C.  T.  Jaeobi,  Printers'  Vocab. 

staple^  (sta'pl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stapled,  ppr. 
stapling.  [^ staple^, ».]  To  support,  attach,  or 
fix  by  means  of  a  staple  or  staples.  Elect.  Bee., 
XVI.  5. 

staple^  (sta'pl),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  sta- 
ple; <  OF.  estaple,  estape,  F.  ^tape  (ML.  stapula), 
a  market,  store,  store-house,  =  G.  stapel  (Sw. 
stapel,  Dan.  stabel,  in  oomp.),  <  MD.  stapel  = 
MLG.  LG.  stapel,  a  market,  emporium,  appar. 
a  particular  use  of  stapel,  a  pile,  heap:  see  sta- 
i>te^.]  I.  ».  1.  A  settled  mart  or  market;  an 
emporium ;  a  town  where  certain  commodities 
are  chiefly  taken  for  sale,    in  England,  formerly,  the 
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king's  staple  was  established  in  certain  ports  or  towns, 
and  certain  goods  could  not  be  exportedT  without  being 
first  brought  to  these  ports  to  be  rated  and  charged  with 
the  duty  payable  to  the  king  or  the  public.  The  principal 
commodities  on  which  customs  were  levied  were  wool, 
skins,  and  leather,  and  these  were  originally  the  staple 
commodities. 

The  first  ordination  of  a  Staple,  or  of  one  onely  setled 
Mart-towne  for  the  vttering  of  English  woolls  &  woollen 
fells,  Instituted  by  the  sayd  K.  Edward. 

HaMuyVt  Voyagei,  To  the  Reader. 

Hence — 3.  A  general  market  or  exchange. 

Tho.  0  sir,  a  Staple  of  News  1  or  the  New  Staple,  which 
you  please. 

P.Jun.  What's  that? 

Fas?i.  An  office,  sir,  a  brave  young  office  set  up.  .  .  . 

P.Jim.  Tor  what? 

Tho.  To  enter  all  the  News,  sir,  of  the  time. 

Fash.  And  vent  it  as  occasion  serves. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  1. 1. 

3.  A  commercial  monopoly  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  merchants  acting  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  royal  privilege  of  fairs  and  markets. 
Foreign  staple  was  the  system  of  trade  carried  on  bjr  this 
monopoly  on  the  continent ;  hom£  staple  was  the  business 
organized  by  it  In  leading  towns  in  England. 

Their  ayme  in  this  edict  is,  if  possible,  to  draw  for  the 
loue  of  currents  the  staple  of  diuers  merchandise  to  that 
citty.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Negotiations  (London,  1740). 

4.  The  principal  commodity  grown  or  manu- 
factured in  a  locality,  either  for  exportation  or 
home  consumption  — that  is,  originally,  the  m  er- 
chandise  which  was  sold  at  a  staple  or  mart. 

The  prices  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  the  staples  of 
the  North,  and  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  staples  of  the 
South,  were  high,  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively. 

ToMseig,  Tariff  History,  p.  19. 

5.  The  principal  element  of  or  ingredient  in  any- 
thing; the  chief  constituent ;  the  chief  item. 

He  has  two  very  great  faults,  which  are  the  staple  of  his 
bad  side.  Thickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  vi. 

Politics,  theology,  history,  education,  public  improve- 
ments, personal  matters,  are  conversational  staples. 

Barper's  Mag.,  LXSX.  466. 

6.  The  material  or  substance  of  anything ;  raw 
or  unmanufactured  material. —  7.  The  fiber  of 
any  material  nsed  for  spinning,  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  and  as  expressive  of  the  character 
of  the  material :  as,  wool  of  short  staple;  cot- 
ton of  long  staple,  etc.— Corrector  of  the  staplet. 
See  corrector. — Sterchant  of  the  staplet.  See  merchant. 
— Ordinance  of  Staple.  Sameas  Statuteof  Staple.— Star 
ple  of  land,  the  particular  nature  and  quality  of  land. — 
Statute  of  Staple,  or  Ordinance  of  Staple,  an  English 
statute  of  1353  (27  Edw.  ni. ,  st.  2),  recogni^ng  the  ancient 
custom  of  staple,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  merchants  under  it,—  Statute  staple.    See  statute. 

11.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  being  a  mart  or 
staple  for  commodities :  as,  a  staple  tovpn. 

Flanders  is  Staple,  as  men  tell  mee, 
To  all  nations  of  Christianitie. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  1. 189. 

2.  Mainly  occupying  commercial  enterprise; 
established  in  commerce :  as,  a  staple  trade. — 

3.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce ;  mar- 
ketable; fit  to  be  sold. 

Will  take  off  their  ware  at  their  own  rates,  and  trouble 
not  themselves  to  examine  whether  it  be  sU^ale  or  no. 


4.  Chief;  principal;  regularly  produced  or 
made  for  market :  as,  staple  commodities. 
staple^  (sta'pl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stapled,  ppr. 
stapling.  [<  stapled,  m.]  I,  imtrans.To  erect 
a  staple ;  form  a  monopoly  of  production  and 
sale;  establish  a  mart  for  such  purpose. 
Hakhi/yfs  Voyages,  I.  437.     [Rare.] 

II,  trans.  1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a 
staple  or  staples. 

Fleeces  ifaj^ed  with  snch  wool 
As  Lemnster  cannot  yield  more  finer  stuff. 

Oreene,  rrisr  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

2.  To  sort  or  classify  according  to  the  length 
of  the  fiber:  as,  to  staple  wool, 
staple-honse  (sta'pl-hous),  n.  [MD.  stapeU 
hv/ys;  as  staple^  +  housed."]  A  warehouse  where 
commodities  chargeable  vidth  export  duties  were 
stored.    See  staple^,  n.,  1. 

In  their  large  staple-haute  on  the  Thames  .  .  .  were 
stored  the  collections  of  raw  produce— wool,  tin,  and 
hides  the  chief  of  them — which  England  sent  away  to 
foreign  countries.  F.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Lloyd's,  p.  2. 

staple-punch  (sta'pl-punoh),  n.  A  bifurcated 
punch  used  for  pricking  holes  in  bUnd-slats 
and  rods  for  the  reception  of  staples. 
stapler  (sta'pl6r),  n.  [<  staple^  +  -eri.]  If.  A 
merchant  of  the  staple;  a  monopolist.  See 
staple^,  3. 
You  merchante  were  wont  to  be  merchant  starters. 

Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  i.  3. 

2.  One  employed  in  assorting  wool  according 
to  its  staple. 
Mr.  Glegg  retired  from  active  business  as  awool'Stapler. 
George  Eliat,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  12. 
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staple-right  (sta'pl-rit),  n.  A  right,  possessed 
by  municipalities  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
thence  introduced  into  the  New  Netherlands 
(New  York),  of  compelling  passing  vessels 
either  to  stop  and  offer  their  merchandise  for 
sale  first  of  aU  in  the  market-place  of  the  town, 
or  to  pay  a  duty. 

Stari  (star),  n.  [(a)  <  ME.  starre,  sterre,  storre, 
steorre  (pi.  starres,  sterres,  steores,  sterren,  steor- 
ren)j<.  AS.  steorra  =  OS.  sterro  =  OPries.  stera 
=  MD.  sterre,  starre,  D.  ster,  star  =  MLG.  sterre 
=  OHG.  sterro,  MHG.  sterre,  a  star ;  with  for- 
mative -ra  (perhaps  orig.  -na,  -r-na  being  as- 
similated to  .^r-ra,  the  word  being  then  orig.  ult. 
identical  with  the  next).  (6)  E.  dial,  starn, 
stern,  <  MB.  stern,  sterne  (perhaps  <  Scand.)  = 
MD.  Sterne  =  MLG.  sterna,  stern,  LG.  steern  =. 
OHG.  sterna,  MHG.  sterne  (also  OHG.  MHG. 
stem),  G.  stern,  <  Icel.  stjarna  =  Sw.  sterna  = 
Dan.  stjeme  =  Goth,  stai/rno,  a  star;  with  a  for- 
mative -na,  -no  (seen  also  in  the  orig.  forms  of 
sun  and  moon),  from  a  base  *ster;  cf.  L.  stella 
(for  *sterula)  (>  It.  stella  =  Sp.  Pg.  estrella  = 
OP.  estoile,  P.  itoile),  star,  =  (jr.  aar^p  (aarep-), 
a  star,  aarpov  (>  L.  astrum),  usually  in  pi.  aarpa, 
the  stars  (with  prothetic  a-),  =  Corn.  Bret,  ste- 
ren  =  W.  seren  (for  *steren)  =  Skt.  tdrd  (for 
*stdra),  a  star,  star,  yl.,  the  stars,  =  Zend  star, 
star;  root  unknown.  If,  as  has  been  often  con- 
jectured, star  hasa  connection  vyith-/stor,strew, 
it  must  be  rather  as '  strovni'  or '  sprinkled'  over 
the  sky  than  as  'sprinkler'  of  light.]  1.  Any 
celestial  body  which  appears  as  a  luminous 
point.  In  ordinary  modern  language  sta/r  is  frequently 
limited  to  mean  a  fixed  star  (see  below).  In  astrology  the 
stars,  especially  the  planets,  are  supposed  to  exercise  an 
influence  upon  human  destinies. 

Hise  eyen  twynkled  in  his  heed  arygbt^ 
As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frosty  nyght. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1. 268. 
There  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in 
the  stars.  Luke  xxL  25. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Shall.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 140. 
You  are,  thanks  to  your  itars,  in  mighty  credit, 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  114. 

Hence — 2.  Destiny.     [Eare.] 

I  was  not  bom  unto  riches,  neither  is  it,  I  think,  my 
star  to  be  wealthy.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  ii,  13. 

3.  Anything  which  resembles  a  star. 

His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 

Tennyson,  Geraint 
Specifically —(a)  A  star-shaped  figure  made  of  silver,  gold, 
or  both,  sometimes  set  with  jewels,  worn  usually  upon  the 
breast  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  a  higher  class  of  an  hon- 
orary order.  See  inxigtua,  and  cuts  under  6o«A,  garter, 
and  Order  of  St.  Michael  (under  ordier). 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train. 
And  gfuters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear. 

Pope,  B..  of  the  L.,  i.  86, 
(6)  The  asterisk  (*).  See  asterisk,  (c)  In  pyroteehny,  a 
small  piece  of  inflammable  composition,  which  bums  high 
in  air  with  a  colored  flame,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  star,  (d)  A  group  of  cracks  or  flaws  radiating  from  a 
center. 

Three  times  slipping  from  the  outer  edge, 
I  bump'd  the  ice  into  three  several  stars. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic, 
(c)  A  spot  of  white  or  light  color  on  the  forehead  of  an 
animal. 

Onward,  caballito  mio, 

With  the  white  star  in  thy  forehead ! 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  lit  «. 
(/)  In  zool. :  (1)  A  star-animal ;  a  starfish,  or  other  echino- 
derm  of  obviously  radiate  figure,  as  a  brittle-star,  feather- 
star,  lily-star,  sand-star,  or  sun-star.  See  the  compounds, 
(2)  A  stellate  sponge-spicule ;  an  aster,  (g)  In  a  copper- 
plate or  lithographic  printing-press,  the  radial  spokes  on 
the  roller,  which  serve  as  handles.    E.  H.  Knight. 

4.  Figuratively,  a  person  of  brilliant  or  attrac- 
tive qualities ;  one  who  shines  preSminently; 
specifically,  the  chief  and  preeminent  actor  or 
actress  of  a  dramatic  or  operatic  company. 

Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him — in  his  golden  prime, 
The  Good  Haroun  Alraschld. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights, 
If  I  were  now  to  receive  a  m  essage  from  the  planet  Mara 
offering  me  a  star  engagement,  I  could  not  be  more  aston- 
ished than  I  was  on  that  day.    J.  Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  iii. 

5.  la  her.,  sa,m.ea,s  estoile. — 6.  In /or*.,  a  small 
fort  having  five  or  more  points,  or  salient  and 
reentering  angles  flanking  one  another.  Also 
called  star-fort.— 7  i  An  additional  life  bought 
by  a  player  in  the  game  of  pool.     [Eng.] 

Only  one  star  is  allowed  in  a  pool;  and  when  there  are 
only  two  players  left  in,  no  star  can  be  purchased. 

Encye.  BriL,  IIL  677. 
Aberration  of  a  star.  See  aberration,  6.— Apparent 
place  of  a  star.  See  apparent. — Bmaiy  star.  See 
muOCple  star.  —  Blazing  star.  See  Uaaing-star  and  Ale- 
tn».— Circumpolar  star.  See  ctrcumiwtor.— Comple- 
ment of  a  star.   See  complement.— JAvanal  aocelera- 
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tlon  of  the  flzed  stars.  See  acceleration.— Double 
star.  See  multiple  star.— Equestrian  star.  See  Hip- 
Beastrum.— Evening  Star.  See  evening.— TaMiis  Star 
Beefallingetar.—Fi^eCL  star,  a  self-luminous  body  at  so 
vast  a  distance  from  tiie  earth  as  to  appear  a  point  of 
light,  almost  motionless  except  for  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  heaveqs.  To  the  naked  eye  the  brighter  stars  ap- 
pear to  have  radiating  lines  of  light ;  but  these  are  due 
to  imperfections  of  vision,  and  are  different  for  different 
observers.  Al\  the  SxedataiBtmnMe  (see  twinkling).  In  a 
good  telescope  on  a  fine  night  a  star  shows  a  minute  round 
disk  surrounded  by  concentric  rings ;  but  these  phenom- 
«na  are  mere  effects  of  diffraction,  aud  no  instrument  yet 
constructed  can  enable  the  eye  to  detect  a  fixed  star's  real 
breadth.  Ihe  stars  differ  in  brilliancy,  and  in  this  respect 
are  said  to  have  different  magnitudes  (see  Tnagnitudet 
6).  These  in  many  cases  are  changeable  (see  variable 
ttar).  The  number  of  stars  in  the  whole  heavens  brighter 
than  a  given  magnitude  m  may  be  approximately  calcu- 
lated by  the  formula  (3.3)'"'  +  '".  The  stars  are  very 
irregularly  distributed  in  the  heavens,  being  greatly  con- 
centrated toward  the  Milky  Way.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  first-magnitude  stars,  and  again  of  faint  telescopic 
stars.  There  are  many  clusters  of  stars,  among  which  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Prsesepe,  Coma  Berenices,  and  the 
cluster  in  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Other  stars  are  associated  in  systems  of  two, 
three,  or  more.  (See  multiple  stwr.)  To  moat  eyes  the 
stars  appear  yellow,  but  some  are  relatively  pale,  others 
chromatic  yellow,  and  still  others  ruddy.  There  are  many 
ruddy  stars  in  the  part  of  the  Galaxy  near  Lyra.  L.  M. 
Kutherfurdof  New  York  first  showed  that  in  reference  to 
their  spectral  lines  the  fixed  stars  tall  under  several  dis- 
tinct types.  Type  I,  according  to  the  usual  nomenclature, 
embraces  spectra  showing  strong  hydrogen-lines,  all  others 
being  very  taint.  These  belong  without  exception  to  pale 
stars,  such  as  Sirins,  Vega,  Procyon,  Altair,  Spica,  Fomal- 
haut,  Begulua,  Castor.  Type  II  embraces  spectra  show- 
ing many  strong  metallic  lines,  like  the  sun.  Almost  all 
such  stars  are  chrome,  as  Arcturus,  Capella,  Aldebaran, 
Pollux ;  but  a  few  are  pale,  as  Deneb  and  Mwaid,  and  a 
few  ruddy.  Type  ni  consists  of  banded  spectra,  the  bands 
shading  away  toward  the  red.,  These  stars  are  all  ruddy, 
and  probably  all  variable.  They  embrace  Betelgeuze,  An- 
tares,  Mira  Ceti,  Sheat,  Menkar,  Pishpai,  Rasalgethi.  Type 
lY  consists  of  spectra  having  three  broad  bands  shaded 
away  toward  the  blue  end.  These  all  belong  to  very  ruddy 
'Stars,  of  yhich  none  are  bright,  and  none  seem  to  be  vari- 
able. Type  y  consists  of  spectra  showing  bright  lines. 
Such  stars  are  few ;  their  magnitudes  and  colors  are  vari- 
able. Upon  careful  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  stars  with 
those  of  the  chemical  elements  they  contain,  it  is  found 
that  the  lines  are  shifted  a  little  along  the  spectrum  toward 
one  end  or  the  other,  according  as  the  star  is  receding  from 
or  approaching  the  earth.  The  apparent  places  of  the  fixed 
£tars  are  affected  in  recognized  ways  by  diurnal  motion, 
precession,  nutation,  aberration,  and  refraction.  In  addi- 
tion, each  star  has  a  very  slow  motion  of  its  own^  called 
its  proper  motion.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  this 
is  so  great  as  to  have  carried  the  star  over  the  breadth  of 
the  moon's  disk  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Many  stars  in  one  neighborhood  of  the  heavens  show,  in 
many  cases,  like  proper  motions — a  phenomenon  first  re- 
marked by  E.  A.  Proctor,  and  termed  by  him  ttar-d/rift. 
But  the  average  proper  motion  of  the  st^rs  is  away  from 
a  radiant  under  the  left  hand  of  Hercules,  showing  that 
the  solar  system  has  a  relative  motion  toward  that  point. 
This  is  sufficient  to  carry  a  sixth-magnitude  star  i."i  In 
a  century.  The  parallax  (that  is  to  say,  the  amount  by 
which  the  angle  at  the  earth  between  the  star  and  the  sun 
faUs  short  of  90°  when  the  angle  at  the  sun  between  the 
star  and  the  earth  is  equal  to  90°)  has  been  measured  only 
for  a  tew  stars,  and  these  few  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  of  finding  the  largest  parallaxes.  That  of  a  Gentau- 
ri,  which  is  the  largest,  is  nearly  a  second  of  arc.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  measure  parallax  otherwise  than  relatively, 
and  to  free  its  absolute  amount  from  variations  of  lati- 
tude, diurnal  nutation,  refraction,  etc.,  that  very  little  can 
be  said  to  be  known  of  the  smaller  parallaxes.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  small  stars  have  nearly  as  great  par- 
allaxes as  bright  ones  where  the  proper  motions  are  not 
large.  The  various  methods  of  ascertaining  th  e  distances 
of  the  stars  depend  upon  three  independent  principles. 
The  first  method  is  from  the  parallax,  by  means  of  which 
the  distance  of  the  star  is  calculated  by  trigonometry. 
The  second  method  depends  on  the  ascertaining  of  the 
speed  at  which  the  star  is  really  moving  by  the  shifting 
of  the  spectral  lines,  and  then  observing  its  angular  mo- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  double  star,  its  motion  in  the  line 
of  sight  at  elongation  can  be  measured  with  the  spectro- 
scope ;  and  from  this,  its  orbit  being  known,  its  rate  of  mo- 
tion at  conjunction  can  be  deduced.  The  third  method 
supposes  the  ratio  of  the'  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the 
star  to  that  emitted  by  the  sun  to  be  known  in  some  way, 
whereupon  the  ratio  of  apparent  light  will  show  the  rela- 
tive distances.  All  these  methods  show  that  even  the 
nearest  stars  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  as  re- 
mote as  the  sun.  In  order  to  reach  more  exact  results  it 
may  be  necessary  to  combine  two  methQds  so  as  to  deter- 
mine and  eliminate  the  constant  of  space,  or  the  amount 
by  which  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  of  unit  area 
differs  from  two  right  angles.  For  the  present,  no  de- 
cisive result  has  been  reached.  The  distances  of  stars 
having  been  ascertained,  the  weights  of  double  stars  may 
be  deduced  from  their  elongations  and  periods.  These 
weights  seem  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
that  of  the  sun,  not  enormously  greater  or  smaller. — 
French  stars,  three  asterisks  arranged  in  this  form  *»*, 
used  as  a  mark  of  division  between  different  articles  in 
pri  n  t. — Gloaming,  golden.  Informed,  lunar,  Medicean 
star.  See  the  adjectives. — Lone  Star  State,  the  State  of 
Texas.- Meridian  altitude  of  a  star.  See  altitude.— 
Morning  star,  a  planet,  as  Jupiter  or  Venus,  when  it 
rises  after  midnight.  Compare  «)e»iinsf«tor.— Multiple 
star,  a  group  of  two  to  six  fixed  stars  within  a  circle  of 
16"  radius ;  in  a  tew  cases,  however,  stars  distant  a  minute 
or  more  from  one  another  are  considered  to  form  a  double 
stai'.  'Thus,  e  and  5  Lyrse,  distant  from  one  another  up- 
ward of  3',  and  separable  by  the  naked  eye,  each  of  these 
consisting  of  two  components  distant  about  3J"  from  one 
another,  with  some  other  stars  between  them,  are  some- 
times called  collectively  a  nmltiple  star.  The  multiple 
stars  are  distinguished  as  double  [tr.  of  0r.  icrriip  ScwAoSs], 
371 
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triple,  quadruple,  quintuple,  and  sextuple.  Many  of  the 
double  stars  are  merely  the  one  in  range  of  the  other, 
without  having  any  physical  connection,  and  these  are 
called  optical  doubles.  The  components  of  other  double 
stars  revolve  the  one  round  the  other,  apparently  under  the 
infiuence  of  gravitation,  forming  systems  known  as  Unary 
stars.  The  orbits  of  about  lortjr  of  these  are  known. 
Thus,  the  two  stars  of  a  Centauri,  distant  from  one  another 
by  17,"6,  revolve  in  about  80  years.  In  many  cases  the  two 
components  of  a  double  star  have  complementary  colors. 
—Nebulous  star.  See  nebula.— THoiVti.  star,  the  north 
polar  star.  See  pole-star,  1. — Order  of  the  Star  of  India 
(in  the  full  style  The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  ofln^ 
dia),  an  order  for  the  British  Possessions  in  India,  founded 
in  18S1.  The  mottois,  "  Heaven's  light  our  guide."  The 
ribbon  is  light-blue  with  white  stripes  near  the  edge. — 
Periodic  star,  a  variable  star  of  class  II,  IV,  or  V. — Po- 
lar star.  Same  as  pole-star,  1,— Shooting  star,  a  meteor 
in  a  state  of  incandescence  seen  suddenly  darting  along 
some  part  of  the  sky.  See  aerolite,  'meteor,  2,  and  meteoric. 
—Standard  stars.  See  eeainianja.— star  coral,  cu- 
cumber, cut,  route.  See  corai,  cvtmmber,  etc.— Star- 
Jelly,  a  name  for  certain  gelatinous  algso,  as  Nostoe  com,- 
mune:  so  called  originally  in  the  belief  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  fallen  stars.— Star  Of  Bethlehem,  (a)  A 
pilgrim's  sign  having  the  form  of  a  star,  sometimes  like  a 
heraldic  mullet  with  six  straight  rays,  sometimes  like  an 
eatoile  with  wavy  rays.  (6)  See  star-of-Bethlehem.—  Stars 
and  bars,  the  fiag  adopted  by  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  consisting  of  two  broad  bars  of  red  separated 
by  one  of  white,  with  a  blue  union  marked  with  white 
stars  equal  in  number  to  the  Confederate  States. —  Stars 
and  suripes,  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
thirteen  stripes,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  original  States, 
alternately  red  and  white,  with  a  blue  union  marked  with 
white  stars  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  States. — Star 
sejTVioe.  See  stcur  route,  under  route.- Stone  mountain 
star,  a  name  m'oposed  by  Meehan  for  the  composite  plant 
Gymnolomia  Porteri,  found  only  on  Stone  Mountain  in 
Georgia.— The  seven  starst.  See  seven.— The  wa- 
tery start,  the  moon,  as  governing  the  tides,  Shak., 
w.  T.,  L  2. 1.— To  bless  one's  stars.  See  ftiesgi.- To 
see  stars,  to  have  a  sensation  as  of  flashes  of  light,  pro- 
duced by  a  sudden  jarring  of  the  head,  as  by  a  direct  blow. 
— Variable  star,  a  fixed  star  whose  brightness  goes 
through  changes.  These  stars  are  of  five  classes.  Class  I 
comprises  the  "new  "  or  temporary  stars,  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  which  have  suddenly  appeared  very  bright,  in 
several  cases  tar  outshining  Sirius,  and  after  a  few  months 
have  faded  almost  entirely  away.  All  these  stars  have 
appeared  upon  the  borders  ot  the  following  semicircle  of 
the  Milky  Way.  Thsy  show  bright  lines  in  their  spectra, 
indicating  incaodescent  hydrogen.  Such  was  the  star 
which  appeared  133  B.  0.  in  Scorpio,  and  led  Hipparchus 
to  the  study  of  astronomy,  thus  inaugurating  sonnd  physi- 
cal science ;  others  appeared  in  1572, 1604,  and  1866.  Class 
II  embraces  stars  which  go  through  a  cycle  ot  changes, 
more  or  less  regular,  in  from  four  to  eighteen  months, 
most  of  them  being  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  bright  at 
their  maxima  as  at  their  minima.  These  stars  are  tor  the 
most  part  ruddy.  Class  III  embraces  irregularly  variable 
stars,  without  any  definite  periods,  and  commonly  under- 
going very  moderate  changes.  Class  IV  embraces  stars 
which  in  a  few  days,  or  a  month  at  most,  go  through 
changes  of  one  or  two  magnitudes,  sometimes  with  two 
maxima  and  two  minima.  Class  V  embraces  stars  which 
remain  of  constant  brightness  tor  some  time,  and  then 
almost  suddenly,  at  regular  intervals,  are  nearly  extin- 
guished, afterward  as  quickly  regaining  their  former  bril- 
liancy. 

star^  (star),  V. ;  prat,  and  pp,  starred,  ppr,  «tor- 
rtoflf*.  [<  stori,  m.]  I.  trans.  1,  (a)  To  set  with 
stars,  Kterally  or  figuratively. 

Budding,  blown,  or  odour-faded  blooms. 
Which  star  the  winds  with  points  of  coloured  light. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iii.  3. 

Fresh  green  turf,  starred  with  dandelions. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  231. 

Hence — (&)  To  set  with  small  bright  bodies, 
as  gems,  spangles,  or  the  like,  (c)  To.  set  with 
figures  o£  stars  forming  a  sowing  or  sprinkle. 
— 3.  To  transform  into  a  star  or  stars;  satin 
a  constellation.     [Rare.] 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  jueen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended. 

Milton,  II  PenseroBO,  1. 19. 

3.  To  affix  a  star  or  asterisk  to  (a  written  or 
printed  word)  for  a  distinetiva  purpose,  espe- 
cially, in  a  list,  to  distinguish  the  name  of  a 
deceased  parson.  [CoUoq,] — 4.  To  crack  so 
as  to  produce  a  group  of  radiating  lines — To 
star  a  glaze,  to  out  out  a  pane  of  glass.  Tufts,  Glossary, 
1798.   [Thieves' jargon.] 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  shine  as  a  star;  be  bril- 
liant or  prominent ;  shine  above  others ;  spe- 
oifleally  (theat.),  to  appear  as  a  star  actor. 

Doggett  ,  .  .  had  been  playing  for  a  week  [1699]  at  the 
above  [Lincoln's  Inn  Fields]  theatre  for  the  sum  ot  £30. 
This  is  the  first  instance  I  know  of  the  starring  system. 
Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  1. 186. 

3.  In  the  game  of  pool,  to  buy  an  additional 
life  or  lives.  Eneyc.  Brit,  HI,  677,  [Eng,]  — 
To  star  it  (theat),  to  appear  as  a  star,  especially  in  a  pro- 
vincial tour. 

Star2  (star),  n.  [Also  start;  Heb.  (Chal.)  sJietar, 
shtar,  a  writing,  deed,  or  contract,  <  shatar,  cut 
in,  grave,  write.]  An  ancient  name  for  all 
deeds,  releases,  or  obligations  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  for  a  schedule  or  inventory.  See  star- 
chaniber.    Also  spelled  starr. 

star-animal  (star'an"i-mal),  n.  A  radiate,  es- 
pecially a  starfish. 


star-apple  ( ChrysophyUiim 
Caim'to). 
,  the  fruit,  transverse  sec- 
tion. 


star-buzzard 

star-anise  (star'an'^is),  n.  1.  The  aromatic 
fruit  of  a  Chinese  shrub  or  small  tree  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  niidum  anisaimm  of  Linnssus, 
but  recently  determined  to  be  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, I.  verum  (named  by  J.  D.  Hooker).  The 
fruit  is  a  stellate  capsule  of  commonly  eight  carpels 
each  of  which  contains  a  sin- 
gle brown  shining  seed.  The 
seeds  contain  four  per  cent,  of  a 
volatile  oil  with  the  odor  and 
flavor  of  aniseed,  or  rather  of 
fennel.  Star-anise  is  used  in 
China  as  a  condiment  and  spice, 
and  in  continental  Europe  to  fla- 
vor liquors.  Also  Chinese  anise. 
2.  The  tree  which  yields 

star-anise Star-anise  oU, 

the  aromatic  essential  oil  ot  ;tar- 
anise  seed.  The  commercial 
anise-oil  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  star-anise. 

star-apple  (star'ap"l),  j^. 
The  fruit  of  the  "West  In- 
dian CJwysophyllum  Caini- 
to,  or  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces it.  The  fruit  is  edible, 
and  pleasant,  of  the  size  of  an 
apple,  a  berry  in  structure,  hav- 
ing ten  or  eight  cells,  which, 
when  cut  across  before  maturity,  give  the  flgure  of  a  star. 
Also  called  cainito. 

Starbeam  (star'bem),  «.  A  ray  of  light  emitted 
by  a  star.    Watts,  Two  Happy  Rivals.     [Rare.] 

star-bearer  (star'bar"6r),  n.  Same  as  Befhle- 
hemite,  3  (a). 

star-blasting  (star'blas''''tiug),  n.  The  perni- 
cious influence  of  the  stars.  Shak.,  Lear, 
iii.  4.  60. 

starblind  (star'blind),  a.  [<  ME.  *starbKnd,  < 
AS.  stssrhUnd  (=  OPries.  starblmd,  starebUnd, 
starubUnd  =  MD.  D.  sterblmd  =  MLG.  star- 
blint  =  OH(J.  starabUnt,  MHG.  starblint,  Gr.  star- 
blind  =  Icel.  *starbUndr  (in  starblmda,  blind- 
ness) =  Sw.  starrblind  =  Dan.  starblind,  steer- 
blind),  <  stxr  (=  MD.  ster  =  MLG.  star  =  OHG. 
stara,  MHG.  stare,  star,  G.  staar  =  Sw.  starr  = 
Dan.  steer),  cataract  of  the  eyes,  +  blind,  blind: 
see  stare^  and  blind.']  Seeing  obscurely,  as  from 
cataract:  purblind;  blinking. 

starboard  (star'bord  or  -b6rd),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
m.od.^.aiBO starboard, steereboord;  <  WE.stere- 
bourde,  stereburde,  <  AS.  stedrbord  (=  MD.  stier- 
boord,  stuyrboord,  D.  stuurboord  =  MHG.  stimr- 
bort,  G.  steuerbord  =  leal,  stjomborthi  =  Sw. 
Dan .  styrbord),  <  ste6r,  a  rudder,  paddle,  +  bord, 
side:  see  steer^,  n.,  and  board,  n.  Hence  {< 
Tout.)  OP.  estribord,  stribord,  F.  tribord  =  Sp. 
estribord,  estribor  =  Pg,  esUbordo  =  It.  stri- 
bordo,  starboard.]  I.  n.  Naut.,  that  side  of  a 
vessel  which  is  on  the  right  when  one  faces  the 
bow:  opposed  to  jjor*  Qarboard).    Sea  ^jori*. 

He  tooke  his  voyage  directly  North  along  the  coast,  hau- 
ing  vpon  his  steereboord  alwayes  the  desert  land,  and  vpon 
the  leereboord  the  maine  Ocean.    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  4. 

II.  a.  JTaMt.jpertainingtotheright-handside, 
or  being  or  lying  on  the  right  side,  of  a  vessel. 

starboard  (star'bord  or  -bferd),  v.  t.  [<  star- 
board, «.]  To  turn  or  put  to  the  right  or  star- 
board side  of  a  vessel :  as,  to  starboard  the  helm 
(whan  it  is  desired  to  have  the  vessel's  head  go 
to  port). 

starboard  (star'bord  or  -b6rd),  ad».  [<  star- 
board,, a.]  Toward  the  right-hand  or  starboard 
side.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii., 
The  Trophies, 

starbowunest  (star'bo"linz),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  the 
men  of  the  starboard  watch. 

starbright  (star'brit),  a.  Brilliant;  bright  as 
a  star.    Emerson,  The  Day's  Ration, 

siar-bush  (star'bush),  n.  A  middle-sized  South 
African  evargrean,  Grewia  occidentalis. 

star-buzzard  (star' buz ''■'ard),  n.  An  Ameri- 
can buteonine 
hawk  of  the  ge- 
nus Asturina, 
having  a  sys- 
tem of  colora- 
tion similar  to 
that  of  the  gos- 
hawks or  star- 
hawks,  but  the 
form  and  pro- 
portions of  the 
buzzards.  The 
star-buzzards  are  a 
small  group  of 
handsome  hawks 
peculiar  to  Ameri- 
ca. The  gray  star- 
buzzard,  Asturina 
plagiata,  is  found 
in     the     United 

States.  Gray  Star-buzzard  (.Asturina plagjata\. 


star-capsicum 

star-capsicum  (star'kap'si-kum),  n.     See  So- 
laniim. 
star-catalogue  (star'kat*a-log),   n.    An  ex- 
tended list  of  fixed  stars,  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible within   specified  limits   of  magnitude, 
place,  etc.,  with  their  places  and  magnitudes. 
Starcni  (starch),  a.     [<  ME.  *starche,  sterch, 
assibilated  form  of  stark,  sterk,  strong,  stiff: 
seesterfci.]     If.  Strong;  hard;  tough. 
His  non  bo  strong,  ne  tterc?i,  ne  kene. 
That  mai  ago  deathes  wither  blench. 

MS.  Cott.  Ccdig.,  A.  ix.  f.  243.    (HalUweU.) 

2.  Bigid;  hence,  precise. 

When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in. 

Crdtbe,  Works,  IV.  86. 
starch^  (starch),  n.  [<  MB.  starche  {=  MHG. 
sterke,  G-.  stdrke),  starch;  so  called  from  its  use 
in  stiffening;  <starch\a.,stiS:  seestarcfei,  a.] 
1.  A  proximate  principle  of  plants,  having  the 
f  ormiila  CgHioOs,  or  a  multiple  of  that  formula. 
It  is  a  white  opaque  glistening  powder,  odorless,  taste- 
less, and  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  Aque- 
ous solutions  containing  free  iodine  impart  to  starch  an 
intense  and  very  characteristic  blue  color.  It  is  not  crys- 
talline, but  occurs  naturally  in  fine  granules,  which  are 
always  made  up  of  fine  concentric  layers.  Whether  the 
grains  contain  a  small  quantity  of  another  chemical  body, 
allied  to  but  not  identical  with  starch,  called  starch  ca- 
Ivlote  OT/annoae,  is  a  disputed  question.  When  heated 
with  water  to  eo°-70°  C,  starch  swells  up  and  forms  a 
paste  or  Jelly.  When  heated  in  the  dry  state  to  160°- 
200°  C,  it  is  converted  Into  dextrine,  a  soluble  gum-like 
body  much  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  gum  arable. 
Heated  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  digested  with  saliva, 
pancreatic  juice,  diastase,  or  certain  other  enzyms,  starch 
dissolves,  and  is  resolved  into  a  number  of  product^  which 
are  chiefly  dextrine,  maltose,  and  dextrose — the  last  two 
being  fermentable  sugars.  The  malting  of  barley  by  brew- 
ers effects  this  change  In  the  starch  of  the  grain,  and  so 
prepares  it  for  vinous  fermentation.  Starch  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  formed  in  all  vegetable  cells  containing 
chlorophyl-grains  under  the  action 
of  sunlight)  and  deposited  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant  which  serve  as  a 
reserve  store  of  plant-food.  Hence 
grains  and  seeds  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  it,  also  numerous  tubers 
and  rhizomes,  as  the  potato  and  the 
arrowroot,  and  the  stem  and  pith 
of  many  plants,  as  the  sago-plant. 
The  chief  commercial  sources  of 
supply  are  wheat)  com,  and  pota^ 
toes.  From  these  it  is  manufac- 
tured on  an  extensive  scale,  being 
used  in  the  arts,  for  laundry  pur- 
poses, sizing,  finishing  calicos, 
thickening  colors  and  mordants  in 
calico-printing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Starch  forms  the  greatest 
part  of  all  farinaceous  substances, 
particularly  of  wheat-flour. 

3.  A  preparation  of  commercial  starch  with 
boiling  (or  less  frequently  cold)  water,  used  in 
the  laundry  or  factory  for  stiffening  linen  or 
cotton  fabrics  before  ironing,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  starch  used  for  ruffs,  cuffs,  etc., 
was  frequently  colored,  yeUow  being  at  one  time  extremely 
fashionable.    Blue  starch  was  affected  by  the  Puritans. 

A  certaine  kinde  of  liquide  matter  which  they  call  starch, 
wherein  the  devill  hath  willed  them  to  wash  and  dive  their 
ruffes,  which,  when  they  be  dry,  will  then  stand  stifle  and 
inflexible  about  their  necks.        Stvibbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

3.  A  stiff,  formal  manner;  starchedness.  [Col- 
loq.] 

This  professor  is  to  give  the  society  their  stiffening,  and 
infuse  into  their  manners  that  beautiful  political  starch 
which  may  qualify  them  for  levees,  conferences,  visits, 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  306. 

The  free-bom  Westerner  thiuks  the  blamed  Yankee 
puts  on  a  yard  too  much  style  —  the  Boys  don't  approve  of 
style  —  and  suavely  proposes  to  take  the  starch  out  of  him. 
Oreat  American  Language,  Comhill  Mag.,  Oct.,  1888,  p.  375. 

Animal  starcll.  Same  as  glycogen,  1.— Glyceilte  of 
starch,  one  part  of  starch  and  nine  of  glycerin,  triturated 
into  a  smooth  mixture.— Poland  starch,  blue  starch.— 
Starch  bandage,  a  bandage  stiffened,  after  application, 
with  starch. — Starch  bath,  a  hot-water  bath  containing 
starch,  used  in  eczema, 
starch^  (starch),  v.  t.  [<  starch^,  m.]  To  stiffen 
with  starch. 

She  made  her  wash,  she  made  her  starch. 

Queen  Eleanor's  Fall  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  296). 

star-chamber  (star'aham^bfer),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  starre-chamoer  (poetieallj  chamber  ofstarres 
(Skelton),  late  AF.  chambre  des  estoylles),  <  late 
ME.  sterre-chambre  (Bolls  of  Parliament,  1450- 
1460,  cited  by  Oliphant,  in  "  New  English,"  I. 
293),  also  sterred  chamber,  i.  e.  'starred  cham- 
ber' (ML.  camera  stellata);  so  called  because 
the  roof  was  orig.  ornamented  with  stars,  or 
for  some  other  reason  not  now  definitely  known 
(see  the  quot.  from  Minsheu) ;  <  star'^  +  cham- 
ber. The  statement,  made  doubtfully  by  Black- 
stone  and  more  confidently  by  other  writers 
(as  by  J.  B.  Green,  "  Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng. 
People,"  p.  115),  that  the  chamber  was  so 
called  because  it  was  made  the  depository 
of  Jewish  bonds  called  stars  or  Starrs  (<  Heb. 
shetar)  rests  on  no  ME.  evidence,  and  is  in- 


Cells  of  Potato  {Sola- 
Hum  iuiertfsttmt  filled 
with  starch-granules;  a, 
a,  granules.  (All  greatly 
magnified.) 
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consistent  with  the  ME.  and  ML.  forms  of  the 
name ;  it  is  appar.  due  to  the  tendency  of  some 
writers  to  reject  etymologies  that  are  obvious, 
on  the  unacknowledged  ground  that  being  ob- 
vious they  must  be  "popular"  and  therefore 
erroneous.]  1.  ^cap."]  In  Eng.  hist.,  a  .court 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  at  Westmin- 
ster, constituted  in  view  of  offenses  and  con- 
troversies most  frequent  at  the  royal  court  or 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  crown,  such  as 
maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  conspiracy,  riots  re- 
sulting from  faction  or  oppression,  but  freely 
taking  jurisdiction  of  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors also,  and  administering  justice  by 
arbitrary  authority  instead  of  according  to  the 
common  law.  Such  a  jurisdiction  was  exercised  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  tribunal  then 
consisting  of  the  Frivy  Council.  A  statute  of  3  Henry 
VII.  authorized  a  committee  of  the  council  to  exercise 
such  a  jurisdiction,  and  this  tribunal  grew  in  power  (al- 
though successive  statutes  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
were  enacted  to  restrain  it)  until  it  fell  into  disuse  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.  In  31  Henry 
viii.,  c.  8,  a  statute  declared  that  the  king's  proclamation 
should  have  the  force  of  law,  and  that  offenders  might  be 
punished  by  the  ordinary  members  of  the  council  sitting 
with  certain  bishops  and  judges  "  in  the  Sterr  Chamber  at 
Westm,  or  elsewhere."  In  1640  the  court  of  Star  Chamber 
wa£  abolished  by  an  act  of  16  Charles  I.,  c.  10,  reciting  that 
"the  reasons  and  motives  inducing  the  erection  and  con- 
tinuance of  that  court  [of  Star  Chamber]  do  now  cease." 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  a  hall  In  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  known  as  the  "  Chambre  des  Estoyer"  (or 
"Etoilles"),  was  occupied  by  the  king's  council;  and  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  appear  records  of  "  the  Lords  sit- 
ting in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  "the  Council  in  the  Star 
Chamber,"from  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  the  tribunal  sitting  under  the  act  of  8 
Henry  VII.  should  be  deemed  the  same  court  or  not. 

Slarrechamber,  Camera  stellata,  is  a  Chamber  at  the  one 
end  of  Westminster  Hall,  so  called,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
coniectureth,  lib.  2.  cap.  4,  either  because  it  is  so  full  of 
windowes,  or  because  at  the  first  all  the  roofe  thereof  was 
decked  with  Images  of  guilded  starres.  The  latter  reason 
is  the  likelier,  because  Anno  26  H[en].  8.  cap.  I.  it  is  writ- 
ten the  sterred  chamber.  Now  it  hath  the  signe  of  a  Starre 
ouer  the  doore,  as  you  one  way  enter  Uierein. 

Minsheu  (1617). 

2.  Any  tribunal  or  committee  which  proceeds 
by  secret,  arbitrary,  or  unfair  methods:  also 
used  attributively:  as,  star-chamber  proceed- 
ings: star-chamber  methods. 

st'arcn-cellulose  (starch' seFu-los),  n.  See  cel- 
lulose^. 

Starch-cornt  (staroh'kdm),  n.     Spelt. 

starched  (starcht  or  star'ohed),  ^.  a.  [<  starch^ 
+  -ed?.']  1.  Stiffened  with  starch.— 3t.  Stif- 
fened, as  with  fright;  stiff. 

Some  with  black  terrors  his  faint  conscience  baited, 
That  wide  he  star'd,  and  starched  hair  did  stand. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  viL 

3.  Stiff;  precise;  formal. 

Look  with  a  good  starched  face,  and  ruffle  your  brow  like 
a  new  boot,    B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

starchedly  (star'ched-li),  adv.  Stifly;  as  if 
starched.    Stormonth. 

starchedness  (star'ched-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  starched;  stiffness  in  manners;  formal- 
ity.   X.  Addison,  West  Barbary,  p.  105. 

starcher  (star'chfer), ».  l<  starch^ -i- -er^.']  One 
who  starches,  or  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
starch:  as,  a  clear-stercfter.  Heywood,  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Exchange. 

starch-gum  (starch'gum),  n.    Same  as  dextrine. 

starch-hyacinth  (stareh'hi'''a-sinth),  n.  See 
hyacinth,  2, 

Starchiness  (star'ehi-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  starchy,  or  of  abounding  in  starch. 

Starchly  (starch'U),  adv.  [<  starch^-  +  -ly^.'\ 
In  a  starchy  manner ;  with  stiffness  of  manner ; 
formally. 

I  might .  .  .  talk  starchly,  and  affect  ignorance  of  what 
you  would  be  at.    Sioift,  To  Bev.  Dr.  Tisdall,  April  20, 1704. 

starchness  (staroh'nes),  n.  Stiffness  of  man- 
ner; preciseness.    Imp.  Diet. 

starc&oot  (starch'rot),  n,.    See  sta/rchwort. 

starch-star  (starch'star),  n.  In  Characese,  a 
bulblet  produced  by  certain  species  of  Chara  for 
propagative  purposes:  it  is  an  underground 
node. 

starch-sugar  (starch'shiig^ar),  n.  Same  as  dex- 
trose. 

starchwomant  (starch'wiim''an),  n.  A  woman 
who  sold  starch  for  the  stiffening  of  the  great 
ruffs  worn  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  starch- 
woman  was  a  favorite  go-between  in  intrigues. 
See  the  quotation. 

The  honest  plain-dealing  jewel  her  husband  sent  out 
a  boy  to  call  her  (not  bawd  by  her  right  name,  but  starcli- 
woman);  into  the  shop  she  came,  making  a  low  counter- 
feit curtsey,  of  whom  the  mistress  demanded  if  the  starch 
were  pure  gear,  and  would  be  stiff  in  her  ruff. 

MiddleUm,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 
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Starchwortt  (starch'wfert),  n.  The  wake-robin, 
Arum  maculatum,  whose  root  yields  a  starch 
once  used  for  fine  laundry  purposes,  later  pre- 
pared as  a  delicate  food  under  the  name  of 
English  or  Portland  arrowroot.  This  was  chiefly 
produced  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  the  plant 
is  called  sta/rckroot.  See  cuts  under  Aracese 
and  Arum. 

starchyi  (star'chi),  a.  [<  storcfei -t- -^1.]  Stiff; 
precise ;  formal  in  manner. 

Nothing  like  these  starchy  doctors  for  vanity  I  .  .  .  He 
cared  much  less  for  her  portrait  than  his  own. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxii. 

starchy^  (star'chi),  a.    [<  starch^  +  -yi.]    Con- 
sisting of  starch;  resembling  starch. 
star-cferkt  (star'klerk),  n.    One  learned  in  the 
stars;  an  astronomer.     [Bare.] 

If,  at  the  least  Star-Clarks  be  credit  worth. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1.  3. 

star-cluster  (star'klus'''t6r),  n.  A  compressed 
group  of  six  or  more  fixed  stars;  but  most  of 
the  collections  so  called  contain  a  hundred  stars 
or  more. 

star-connert  (star'kon'''6r),  n.  [<  atori  +  con- 
nerK']  A  star-gazer.  &ascotfl'»ie,  Fruites  of  Warre. 

Starcraft  (stSr'kraft),  n.  Astrology.  Tennyson, 
Lover's  Tale,  i. ;  0.  Cockayne,  Leechdoms,  Wort- 
cunning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early  England  [title]. 
[Bare.] 

Star-crossf  (star'krds),  a.  Same  as  star-crossed. 
Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv.  4. 

star-crossed  (star'krdst),  a.  Bom  under  a  malig- 
nant star;  iU-fated.    Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  Prol.,  1. 6. 

star-diamond  (star'di'^a-mond),  n.  A  diamond 
that  exhibits  asterism. " 

star-drift  (star'drift),  n.  A  common  proper  mo- 
tion of  a  number  of  fixed  stars  in  the  same  part 
of  the  heavens.    See  fixed  star,  under  ^tari. 

star-dust  (star'dust),  n.  Same  as  cosmic  dust 
(which  see,  under  cosmic). 

Mud  gathers  on  the  floor  of  these  abysses  [of  the  ocean] 
...  BO  slowly  that  the  very  star-dust  which  falls  from 
outer  space  forms  an  appreciable  part  of  it. 

A.  Geikie,  Geological  Sketches,  zlii. 

Stare^  (star),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stared,  ppr.  star- 
ing. [<  ME.  staren,  <  AS.  starian  =  OHG. 
staren,  MHG.  staren,  G.  sta/rren,  stare,  =  loel. 
stara,  stare  (ef.  ft.  stieren  =  Icel.  stira  =  Sw. 
stirra  =  Dan.  stvrre,  stare);  connected  with 
starblind,  and  perhaps  with  D.  staav  =  ft.  starr, 
fixed,  rigid  (cf .  ft.  stier,  storr,  stiff,  fixed) ;  cf . 
Gr.  arepsdg,  fixed,  solid,  Skt.  sthira,  fixed,  firm.] 

1,  intrans.  1.  To  gaze  steadily  with  the  eyes 
wide  open;  fasten  an  earnest  and  continued 
look  on  some  object;  gaze,  as  in  admiration, 
wonder,  surprise,  stupidity,  horror,  fright,  im- 
pudence, etc. 

This  monk  bigan  upon  this  wyf  to  stare. 

Chaueer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1. 124. 
Look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  23a 
To  blink  and  stare, 
'  Like  wild  things  of  the  wood  about  a  fire. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  ii.  I. 

2.  To  standout  stiffly,  as  hair;  be  prominent; 
be  stiff;  stand  on  end;  bristle. 

And  her  faire  locks  up  stared  stiffe  on  end. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  m.  xii.  36. 
The  winter  has  commenced;  .  .  .  even  the  coats  of  the 
hard-worked  omnlbuB  horses  stare,  as  the  jockeys  say. 

The  New  Mirror,  II.  2S6  (1848). 
3t.  To  shine;  glitter;  be  brilliant. 

A  [as?]  stremande  stemez  quen  strothe  men  slepe 
Staren  in  welkyn  in  wynter  nygt. 

AllUerc^ve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L  115. 
Thei  ben  y-sewed  with  whijt  silk,  .  .  . 
Y-stongen  with  stiches  that  stareth  as  siluer. 

Piers  Plowman's  Creed  (B.  E,  T,  S,),  1.  568. 
Her  fyrie  eyes  with  furious  sparkes  did  stjire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  in.  vll.  39. 

4.  To  be  unduly  conspicuous  or  prominent,  as 
by  excess  of  color  or  by  ugliness.  Compare 
staring,  3. 

The  homeliness  of  the  sentiment  stares  through  the 
fantastic  encumbrance  of  its  fine  language,  like  a  clown 
in  one  of  the  new  uniforms  !  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  L  1. 
=Syil.  1.  Gaze,  Gape,  Stare,  Gloat.  Gaze  is  the  only  one 
of  these  words  that  may  be  used  in  an  elevated  sense.  ■ 
Gaze  represents  a  fixed  and  prolonged  look,  with  the  mind 
absorbed  in  that  which  is  looked  at.  To  gape  is  in  this 
connection  to  look  with  open  mouth,  and  hence  with  the 
bumpkin's  idle  curiosity,  listlessness,  or  ignorant  wonder : 
one  may  gape  at  a  single  thing,  or  oxdy  gape  about.  Stare 
expresses  the  intent  look  of  surprise,  of  mental  weakness, 
or  of  insolence ;  it  implies  fixedness,  whether  momentary 
or  continued.  Gloat  has  now  almost  lost  the  meaning  of 
looking  with  the  natural  eye,  and  has  gone  over  into  the 
meaning  of  mental  attention ;  in  either  sense  it  means 
looking  with  ardor  or  even  rapture,  often  the  delight  of 
possession,  as  when  the  miser  gloats  over  his  wealth. 

n.  trans.  To  affect  or  influence  in  some  spe- 
cified way  by  staring;  look  earnestly  or  fixedly 
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at ;  hence,  to  look  at  with  either  a  bold  or  a 
vacant  expression. 
I  will  stare  blm  out  of  his  wita. 

Sfto*.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  291. 
To  stare  one  In  the  face,  figuratively,  to  be  before  one's 
eyes,  or  undeniably  evident  to  one. 
They  stare  you  still  in  the  face. 

MUton,  On  Bef.  of  Humb,  Bemonst. 

Stare^  (star),  ».     [<  stare\  «).]    The  act  of  one 

who  stares ;  a  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open, 

usually  suggesting  amazement,   vacancy,  or 

insolence. 

Stare^  (star),  n.  [<  (a)  MB.  stare,  ater,  <  AS. 
stser  =  OHG-.  stara,  MHGr.  star,  Q.  star,  staar, 
stahr  =  loel.  starri,  start  =  Bw.  stare  =  Dan. 
stser;  (&)  also  AS.  steam  =  G.  dial,  stam, 
staren,  storn  =  L.  stwrrms  (>  It.  storno,  storo), 
dim.  sturnellus  (>  OF.  estoumel,  P.  4tourneau), 
siuminus  (>  Sp.  estommo  =  Pg.  estominho), 
starling;  cf.  Gr.  ipdp,  NGr.  tpapdvc,  ipapdviov,  star- 
ling.] A  starling. 
The  etare  [var.  itarling]  that  the  counsel  can  bewrye. 

Clumcer,  Parliament  of  I'owles,  1.  348. 
And,  as  a  falcon  frays 
A  flock  of  stares  or  caddesses,  such  fear  brought  his  assays 
Amongst  the  Trojans  and  their  friends. 

Chapnum,  Iliad,  xvi.  64X. 
Cape  stare,  cockscomh-stare,  silk  staie.   See  Cape 

starling,  etc.,  under  starlingi-. — Ceylonese  Stare.    See 

Trachueomus. 
stare*  (star),  a.    [Cf.  D.  staa/r  =  G. starr,  stiff: 

see  stareKI    Stiff;  weary.    BaUiwell.     [Prov. 

Eng.] 
stare^  (star),  n.    [Formerly  also  starr;  ori^ 

obscure.]   The  marram  or  matweedj.^mmopMa 

arundinacea :  same  as  halm,  3 ;  also  applied  to 

species  of  Carex.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
stareblindt,  a.    See  starblmd. 
Staree  (stSr-e'),  n.    [<  stare^  +  -eel.]    One  who 

is  stared  at.     [Bare.] 
1  as  starer,  and  she  as  staree. 

Miss  Edgeworthj  Belinda,  lii,    {Dames.) 

starer  (star'6r),  n,  [<  storel  +  -eyi.]  One  who 
stares  or  gazes.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  256. 
Starff,  An  obsolete  preterit  of  starve, 
star-facet  (st^r'fas^et),.  n.  One  of  the  small 
triangular  facets,  eight  in  number,  surround- 
ing the  table  on  a  briUiant-cut  stone.  See 
J)riUiant. 
Starfinch  (star'flnch),  n.  The  redstart,  Buti- 
cilla  phoenioura.  See  first  cut  under  redstart. 
starfish  (stSr'fish),  n.  1.  An  eohinoderm  with 
five  or  more  arms  radiating  from  a  central  disk : 
applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  Asteroidea 
and  OpAJttroitfea  (see  these  words).  These  belong 
to  the  phylum  EcMnodermata,  which  contains  also  the 
sea-urcluna,  holothurians,  crinoids,  etc.,  though  these  are 
not  usually  called  sterllshes.  In  some  of  the  asteroids 
or  starflshes  proper  the  disk  is  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in 
nearly  or  quite  thcwhole  length  of  the  rays,  so  that  the  re- 
sulting figure  is  a  pentagon,  or  even  a  circle ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  stellate  structure  is  evident  on  examination. 
Such  are  known  as  citshion-stars.  In  the  ophiurians  the  re- 
verse extreme  occurs,  the  body  being  reduced  to  a  small 
circular  central  disk, 
with  extremely  long 
slender  rays,  which  in 
some,  as  the  eury- 
aleans,  are  branched 
into  several  thousand 
ramifications.  (See  cut 
vmAeTbasiet-Jish.)  The 
commonest  type  of 
starfish  has  five  rays; 
whence  such  are  popu- 
larly known  as  Jive-jin- 
gered  jack  or  fimjm- 
gers.  (See  cuts  under 
Ajiiterias  and  Echinas- 
ter.)    Those  with  more 

Bri«.=  suHi'*  <z«,^^  ..»...».«,.  fXd^^^SS-f  o"r 
tarirstars.  (See  HeliaMer,  and  cuts  under  Srisinga  and 
Solaster.)  The  skin  of  starfishes  is  tough  and  leathery, 
and  usually  indurated  with  calcareous  plates,  tubercles, 
spines,  etc.  It  is  so  brittle  that  starfisnes  readily  break 
to  pieces,  sometimes  shivering  like  glass  into  many  frag- 
ments. This  i^agility  is  at  an  extreme  in  the  ophiu- 
rians, sometimes,  on  this  account,  called  britUe-stars.  (See 
cut  under  Astrophyton.)  lost  arms  are  readily  replaced 
by  a  new  growth,  if  the  body  of  the  starfish  is  not  broken. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  animal's  rays  may  be  observed 
rows  of  small  holes;  these  are  the  ambulacra,  through 
which  protrude  many  small  soft,  fleshy  processes — the 
pedicels,  tube-feet,  or  ambulacral  feet — bymeans  of  which 
the  creatures  crawl  about.  The  ambulacra  converge  to  a 
central  point  on  the  under  side,  where  is  the  oral  opening 
or  mouth.  The  animals  are  extremely  voracious,  and  do 
great  damage  to  oyster-beds.  They  abound  in  all  seas  at 
various  depths,  and  some  of  them  are  familiar  objects  on 
every  sea-coast.  Some  of  the  free  crinoids  of  stellate  figure 
are  included  under  thenamegtoJTisAes,  though  they  are  usu- 
ally called  lily-stars  on  feather-stars.  Bncrinites  are  fossil 
starfishes  of  this  kind.  (See  cuts  under  C(ynuUididee  and 
encrinite.)  Very  different  as  are  the  appearances  superfi- 
cially presented  by  a  starfish,  a  sea-urchin,  a  holothurian, 
and  a  crinoid,  their  fundamental  unity  of  structure  may 
be  easily  shown.  If,  for  instance,  a  common  flve-flngered 
jack  should  have  its  arms  bent  up  over  its  back  till  they 
came  to  a  center  opposite  the  mouth,  and  then  soldered 
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together  in  that  iwsition  by  plates  filling  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  arms,  it  would  make  the  globular  or  oblate 
spheroid  figure  of  a  sea-urchin.  If  a  starfish  should  turn 
over  on  its  back,  and  have  a  stem  grow  from  the  center, 
and  then  have  its  arms  come  together  like  the  petals  of  a 
lily,  it  would  represent  a  crinoid.  If,  again,  the  starfish 
should  have  its  arms  reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  or  to 
tentacular  appendages  of  an  elongated  leathery  body,  it 
would  represent  a  holothurian,  searslug,  or  trepang.  These 
ar6  the  principal  types  of  echinoderms — in  fact  less  un- 
like one  another  than  are  the  several  stages  they  undergo 
in  development,  for  which  see  Asteroidea,  Biplnnaria, 
Brachiolaria,  echinopeedium,  and  pluteug. 

2.  The  butter-fish  or  dollar-fish. —  3.  In  her.,  a 
bearing  representing  a  five-pointed  star,  the 
rays  surrounded  by  short  waving  flames  or  the 
like,  and  having  a  small  circle  in  the  center. — 
Brittle  Btaifish,  a  brittle-star ;  any  ophiurian.—  Cush- 
ion starfish,  a  cushion-star,  as  Ctenodiscus  erispatus.— 
Serpent-starfish.  Same  as  serpent-star.— SiaxBab- 
fiower.    See  Stapelia. 

star-flower  (star'flou"6r),  n.  A  plant  with 
bright  stellate  flowers,  (a)  Species  of  Trimtalii,  es- 
pecially T.  Americana,  the  cnickweed-wintergreen.  (2>) 
Species  of  the  liliaceous  genus  Brodisea,  formerly  classed 
as  THteleia.,  of  which  B.  unijlara,,  a  delicately  colored 
free-blooming  early  flower  from  Brazil,  is  the  spring  star- 
flower,  (o)  Species  of  Slembergia.  (a)  Any  one  of  a  few 
otherplaniB. 

star-fort  (star'fort),  n.    Same  as  star\  6. 

star-fruit  (star'f rot),  n.  A  smooth  tufted  water- 
plant,  Damasoniwm  steUatvm,  of  southern  Eu- 
rope and  eastern  Asia :  so  called  from  the  long- 
pomted  radiating  carpels.  Another  name  is 
thrumwort. 

star-gage  (star'gaj),  n.    See  under  gage^. 

star-gaze  (stS^r'gaz),  v.  i.  To  gaze  at  the  stars ; 
especially,  to  make  astronomical  or  astrological 
observations:  used  chiefly  in  the  present  par- 
ticiple. 

Struck  dead  with  ladies'  eyes ! — I  could  star-gaze 
For  ever  thus.  Shirley,  Maid's  Revenge,  i.  2. 

star-gazer  (star'ga''''z&r),  n.  1.  One  who  gazes 
at  the  stars ;  especially,  an  astrologer,  or,  hu- 
morously, an  astronomer. 

Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  stargazers,  the  monthly 
prognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things 
that  shall  come  upon  thee.  Isa.  xlvii.  13. 

3.  A  book-name  of  fishes  of  the  family  Vrano- 
scopidse:  so  called  from  the  vertical  eyes.    The 


Naked  Star-gazer  iAstroscopus guttatus"). 

name  originally  designated  TJranoseopus  euro- 
pseus.  Astroscopus  guttatus  is  a  common  star- 
gazer  of  the  United  States. 

star-gazing  (star'ga^zing),  a.  Given  to  the  ob- 
servation and  study  of  the  stars. 

star-gazing  (star'ga''zing),  n.  Attentive  obser- 
vation and  study  of  the  stars;  astrology  or  as- 
tronomy.   Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  63. 

star-gooseberry  (star'g68'''ber-i),  n.  The  fruit 
of  a  moderate-sized  tree,  Phyllanthus  (Cieea) 
disUchits,  native  in  Java  and  Madagascar,  and 
cultivated  throughout  India.  It  is  a  globose 
drupe,  three-  to  five-lobed,  acid,  and  eaten  raw, 

'  cooked,  or  pickled. 

star-grass  (star'gras),  n.  A  name  of  various 
grass-like  plants  with  starry  flowers,  or  other 
radiate  feature.  Such  are  speciesof  Aletris,  Hypoxia, 
and  Ehynchospova ;  also  Callitriche,  more  often  water- 
staneort,  so  called  from  its  stellate  tufts  of  leaves.  See 
the  genus  names,  and  cut  under  Hypoxis. 

star-Iiawkt  (star'h&k),  n.  A  goshawk;  a  hawk 
of  the  genus  Astur :  so  called  from  the  stellate 
markings  of  the  adult  birds.  See  goshawk,  and 
cut  under  Astur. 

star-head  (star'hed),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Scabiosa,  section  Asterocephalus. 

star-hyacinth  (star'hi''''a-sinth),  n.  A  species 
of  squill,  Scilla  amcmaj'  a  very  early  garden- 
flower  with  indigo-blue  petals  and  a  conspicu- 
ous yellowish-green  ovarj. 

Stariert,  «•     [ME.,  appar.  for  *starrier,  irreg. 

<  starre,  sterre,  a  star.]    An  astronomer. 

Without  any  manor  of  nicite  of  starieres  imaginacion. 
Testament  of  Lorn,  iii. 

starik  (star'ik),  n.  [<  Kuss.  stariM,  the  ful- 
mar, lit.  'an  old  man':  so  called  from  its  gray 
head.]  An  auklet  or  murrelet ;  one  of  several 
small  birds  of  the  family  Alcidas,  inhabiting  the 
North  Pacific. .  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
ancient  auk  or  murrelet,  Synthliborhamphus  antiquus,  and 
thence  extended  to  various  related  auklets  of  the  genus 
Simorhynchus  and  others,  as  the  crested  starik,  S.  cnsta- 
tellus.    See  cuts  under  avJclet  and  Synthiaorhamphus. 


stark  ^ 

staring  (stSr'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Standing  out  prom- 
inently and  fixedly,  or  fixed  and  wide  open,  as 
eyes;  gazing  fixedly  or  intently ;  fixed. 

He  cast  on  me  a  staring  loke,  with  colour  pale  as  death. 
Surrey,  Complaint  of  a  Dying  Lover. 

-How  gaunt  the  Creature  is  —  how  lean 
And  sharp  hie  staring  bones ! 

Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell. 

2.  Bristling,  as  hair ;  standing  stiffly  or  on  end ; 
harsh  or  rough,  as  pelage. — 3.  Striking  the  eye 
too  strongly;  conspicuous;  glaring;  gaudy:  as, 
staring  colors. 

Starynge  or  achynyng  as  gaye  thyngys.    Kutilans. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  472. 

The  staring  red  was  exchanged  for  a  tone  of  colouring 
everyway  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

B.  Hall,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  I.  282. 

staringly  (stSr'ing-U),  adv.  In  a  staring  man- 
ner: with  fixed  look.    Imp.  Diet. 

Starki  (stark),  a.  [<  ME.  stark,  stare,  sterk, 
stere,  stearc,  <  AS.  stearc,  strong,  stiflf,  =  OS. 
stark  =  OFries.  sterk,  sterik  =  D.  sterk  =  MLG. 
stark,  sterk,  LG.  sterk  =  OHG.  stare,  starch, 
MHG.  sta/re,  G.  stark  =  Icel.  sterkr  =  Sw.  stark 
=  Dan.  stserk,  strong,  orig.  stiff,  rigid;  cf .  OHG. 
storchanen,  become  rigid,  loel.  storkna  =  Dan. 
storkne,  coagulate,  Goth,  ga-stawknan,  dry  up ; 
Lith.  stregU,  become  rigid.  Hence  starcK^, 
starch^. 1    1.  Stiff;  rigid,  as  in  death. 

For  fyre  doth  aryfie  and  doth  drye  vp  a  mannes  blode, 
and  doth  make  sterke  the  synewes  and  ioyntes  of  man. 

Babeea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  244. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  lY.,  v.  3.  42. 

2.  Stubborn;  stiff;  severe. 

She  that  helmed  was  in  gtarke  stoures. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  380. 

He  is  only  debonair  to  those 
That  follow  where  he  leads,  but  stark  as  death 
To  those  that  cross  him.         Tennyson,  Harold,  ii.  2. 

3.  Stout;  stalwart;  strong;  powerful. 

Me  caryinge  in  his  clawes  Starke 
As  lightly  as  I  were  a  larke. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  645. 

Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  beer ! 

Fletclier,  Beggars'  Bush,  iii.  1. 
King  James  shall  mark 
If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  20. 
4t.  Great;  long. 

Eay  smote  Sonygrenx  so  that  he  fill  from  his  horse  that 

he  lay  a  starke  while  with-oute  sterynge  of  hande  or  f oote. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  214. 

5.  Entire;  perfect;  utter;  downright;  sheer; 
pure;  mere. 

Consider,  first,  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  1. 1. 
What  e're  they  may  vnto  the  world  protease  — 
All  their  best  wisdome  is  starke  foolishnesse. 

Times'  Whistle  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  147. 

Hal  ha  I  ha!  a  silly  wise  rogue  would  make  one  laugh 

more  than  a  stark  tool.        Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  ii.  1. 

stark^  (stark),  adv.  [<  ME.  stark,  used  appar. 
first  in  stark  ded,  lit.  'stiff  dead,'  'dead  and 
stiff';  being  storfci,  a.,  taken  in  a  quasi-adver- 
bial sense,  and  extended  later  to  a  few  other  ad- 
jectives describing  a  person's  condition  (rarely 
in  other  uses) :  as,  stark  blind,  stark  drunk,  stark 
mad,  eta.']  Wholly;  entirely;  absolutely:  used 
with  a  few  particular  adjectives,  as  stark  dead, 
stark  blind,  stark  drunk,  stark  mad,  stark  naked, 
rarely  with  other  adjectives. 

With  the  same  cours  he  smote  a-nother  that  he  fill  stark 
deed,  and  plonged  in  dope  a-monge  hem. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  614. 
In  the  euening  it  grew  starke  calme. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  134. 
I  drank  stark  drank,  and,  waking,  found  myself 
Cloath'd  in  this  farmer's  suit,  as  in  the  morning. 

TorrMs  (?),  Albumazar,  v.  9. 
He  was  86  years  of  age,  stark  Mind,  deate,  and  memory 
lost^  after  having  ben  a  person  of  admirable  parts  and 
learning.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May,  1704. 

I'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't  come  back  stark  mad 
with  rapture  and  impatience — it  you  don't,  egad,  I'll  marry 
the  girl  myself.  Sheridan,  TSxe  Kivals,  iii.  1. 

The  captain  had  not  a  guess  of  whither  we  were  blown ; 
he  was  stark  ignorant  of  his  trade. 

£.  L.  Steventon,  Master  of  Ballantrae,  ii. 

starki  (stark),  V.  t.  [<  stark^,  a.]  To  make 
stark,  stiff,  or  rigid,  as  in  death.  Sir  3.  Tay- 
lor, St.  Clement's  Eve,  v.  5. 

Stark^  (stark),  a.  [Abbr.  of  stark-naked.']  Na- 
ked; bare. 

There  is  a  court  dress  to  be  instituted  (to  thin  the  draw- 
ing-rooms), stifl-bodied  gowns  and  bare  shoulders.  What 
dreadful  discoveries  will  be  made  both  on  fat  and  lean !  I 
recommend  to  you  the  idea  of  Mrs.  C.  when  halt-stark. 

Walpdle,  Letters  (1762),  II.  346.    (,Daviei.i 


stark 

The  apple  and  pear  were  stUl  unclothed  and  stark. 

B.  W.  Preston,  Year  in  Eden,  i. 

Starken  (star'kn),  v.  t  [<  stark^  +  -eni.]  To 
make  unbending  or  inflexible;  stiffen;  make 
obstinate.    Sir  H.  Taylor,  Edwin  the  Fair,  iv.  4. 

Starkey's  soap.    See  soap. 

starkly  (stark'li),  adv.  In  a  stark  manner; 
stiffly;  strongly;  rigidly.  Shak.,  M.  for  M., 
iv.  2.  70. 

stark-naked  (stark'na'ked),  a.  See  storfci, 
a4v.,  and  start-nalced. 

starkness  (stark'nes),  n.  Stiffness;  rigidity; 
strength;  grossness. 

How  should  wee  have  yeelded  to  his  heavenly  call,  had 
we  beene  taken,  as  they  were,  in  the  starknes  of  our  igno- 
rance? MilUm,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

starless  (star'les),  a.  [<  stori  +  -less.^  Hav- 
ing no  stars  visible,  or  no  starlight:  as,  a  star- 
less night. 

starlet  (star'let),  n.  [<  stori  -I-  -let.']  1.  A 
small  star. 

Nehulse  may  be  comparatively  near,  though  the  starlets 
of  which  they  are  made  up  appear  extremely  minute. 

S.  Spencer. 
2.  A  kind  of  small  starfish. 
starlight  (star'lit),  n.  and  a.    [<  star^  +  Ught^.] 
I.  TO.  1.  The  light  proceeding  from  the  stars. 

Nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  starlight  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Milton,  P.  L,  iv.  856. 

Hence — 2.  A  faint  or  feeble  Ught. 
Scripture  only,  and  not  any  star-light  of  man's  reason. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  11. 

II.  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars,  or  by  the  stars 
only. 

A  starlight  evening,  and  a  morning  fair. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  i.  548. 

starlike  (star'lik),  a.  [<  «teri  +  like^.']  1. 
Besembling  a  star;  stellated;  radiated  like  a 
star:  as, storiifee flowers. — 2.  Bright;  lustrous; 
shining;  luminous:  as,  storKfce  eyes. 

Starlingi  (star'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  starling,  ster- 
ling, sterlynge;  <  stare  (<  AS.  stssr),  a  stare, 
starling  (see  stared),  +  -lvng^.2  1.  An  oscine 
passerine  bird,  of  the  family  SturnidsB  and  genus 
Sturnns,  as  S.  vulgaris  of  Europe.  The  common 
starling  or  stare  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  British  birds. 
It  is  8^  inches  long  when  adult ;  black,  of  metallic  luster, 
iridescing  dark-green  on  some  parts,  and  steel-blue,  pur- 
plish, or  violet  on  others,  and  variegated  nearly  through- 
out with  pale-buS  or  whitish  tips  of  the  feathers.    The 
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of  Brisson,  1760),  hut  found  chiefly  in  India.  It  is  9 
inches  long;  the  ground-color  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
much  glossed  with  greenish  and  bronze  tints  and  varied 
with  white ;  the  bill  and  a  bare  space  above  the  eyes  are 
orange.— Chinese  StaxUng  (Edwards,  1743X  the  so-called 
crested  grackle  (Latham,  178S),  Aeridotheres  eristatellus 
of  central  and  southern  China,  and  also  the  Philippine 
island  Luzon  (where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced). It  is  lOi  inches  long;  the  bill  is  yellow  with 
rose-colored  base ;  the  feet  and  eyes  are  orange ;  the  plu- 
mage is  glossy-black  with  various  sheen,  and  also  varied 
with  white ;  and  the  head  is  crested.— CockSCOmb-Star- 
ling  or  -Bta^e  (Latham,  1783),  a  remarkable  Alricap  and 
Arabian  starling,  DUophus  caruuffulattts,  having  in  the 
adult  male  the  head  mostly  bare,  with  two  erect  caruncles 
or  combs  on  the  crown,  and  a  pendent  wattle  on  each  side 
of  the  face  ;  the  plumage  is  chiefly  isabelline  gray,  with 
black  wings  and  tall,  the  former  varied  with  white.— Glos- 
sy StarmIgS,  various  birds,  chiefly  African,  forming  a 
snitami^Lamprotormthinse  (or  Juidinee)  of  the  family 


Common  European  Starling  {Siurnus  vulgaris). 

wings  and  tail  are  duller-black,  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  feathers  frosted  or  silvered,  with  velvety-black  and 
buff  edgings.  The  bill  is  yellowish,  and  the  feet  are  red- 
dish. Immature,  winter,  and  female  birds  are  less  lus- 
trous, and  more  variegated  with  the  ochery-  or  tawny- 
brown,  and  have  the  bill  dark-colored.  Starlings  live  much 
about  buildings,  and  oest  in  holes  of  walls,  crannies  of 
rock,  openings  in  hollow  trees,  etc.  They  are  sociable  and 
gregarious,  sometimes  going  in  large  flocks.  They  are 
often  caged,  readily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  whistle 
tunes,  and  even  to  articulate  words.  The  name  starling  is 
extended  to  all  bu-ds  of  the  family  SturmAee,  and  some 
others  of  the  stumoid  series;  also,  erroneously,  to  the 
American  birds  of  the  family  Icterida,  sometimes  known 
collectively  as  Ameriean  starlings.  The  laat  belong  to  a 
different  series,  having  only  nine  primaries,  etc.  The  bird 
with  which  the  name  is  specially  connected  in  this  sense 
is  Agelseusphxeni^ieui,  the  common  marsh-blackbird,  often 
called  red-winged  starling.  The  name  of  meadow-starling 
is  often  applied  to  Sturnella  magna.  See  also  cuts  under 
Agdssinge  and  meadmo-lark. 

Looking  up,  I  saw  ...  a  starling  hung  in  a  little  cage. 
*'r  can't  get  out — I  can't  get  out,"  said  the  siorZin^. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey  (The  Passport). 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  which 
in  color  resemble  the  starling. — 3.  Same  as 

rock-trout,  2 American  starlings.    See  def.  l.— 

Slack  starling,  a  melanistic  variety  of  the  common 
starling. — Cape  Starling  or  stare  (Latham,  1783),  the 
black  and  white  Indian  starling  of  Edwards  (1751),  the 
contra  from  Bengal  of  Albin  (1740),  Stumopastor  contra : 
so  called  as  en-oneously  described  from  the  Cape  of 
<Jood  Hope  (as  I'^toumeau  du  Cap  de  Bonne  EspSrauce 


■   Glossy  Starling  {Spreo  bicolor). 

Stumidse,  as  of  the  genera  La/mprotomis,  Lwmprocolius, 
Spreo  (or  Notauges).  Of  the  last-named  there  are  several 
species,  as  S.  mcolor  of  South  Africa  and  5.  pvlehra  of 
West  Africa.  They  are  mainly  of  extremely  iridescent 
plumage. — Sleadow-starling.  Seedef.l. — Red-Wing- 
ed Btarling.  See  def.  1.— Bose  or  rose-colored  star- 
ling, a  bird  of  the  genus  Pastor,  as  P.  roseus,  which  used 
to  be  called  rose  or  camati<m  ov^elt  rose-colored  thrush, 
etc.  See  cut  under  pastor.— Silk  Starling  (Brown,  1776), 
or  staxe  (Latham,  1783),  the  Chinese  Poliopsar  sericeus, 
8  inches  long,  the  bill  bright-red  tipped  with  white,  the  feet 
orange,  the  eyes  black,  the  plumage  ashy-gray  varied  with 
black,  white,  green,  brown,  purplish,  etc. — TaUdng  star- 
ling, one  of  several  different  sturnoid  birds  of  India,  etc. ; 
a  reugious  grackle ;  a  mina.  See  mina^,  Aeridotheres,  and 
cut  under  Evldbes. 

starling^  (star'ling),  n.  [Also  sterling;  of. 
Sw.  Dan.  stor,  a  pole,  stake,  prop;  Sw.  stora, 
prop  up  with  sticks  or  poles,  =  Dan.  stssre,  put 
com  on  poles  to  dry.]  1.  Inhydraul.  engin., 
an  inclosure  like  a  coffer-dam,  formed  of  piles 
driven  closely  together,  before  any  work  or 
structure  as  a  protection  against  the  wash  of 
the  waves.  A  supplementary  structure  of  the  same 
kind  placed  before  a  starling  to  resist  ice  is  called  a  fore- 
darling.  See  cut  under  ice-apron. 
2.  One  of  the  piles  used  ia  forming  such  a 
breakwater. 

Starling^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sterling^. 

starlit  (star'lit),  a.  [<  «tori  -1-  lit.]  Lighted 
by  stars:  as,  a  starlit  night. 

star-lizard  (star'liz'ard),  n.    A  lizard  of  the 

f  enus  StelUo  ;  asteUiijn. 
ee  cut  under  Stellio. 

star-map  (star'map),  n. 
Aprojectionof  part  or  all 
of  the  heavens,  showing 
the  fixed  stars  as  they 
appear  from  the  earth. 

star-molding  (star'mol"- 
ding),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
Norman  molding  orna- 
mented with  rayed  or 
pointed  figures  repre- 
senting stars. 

starmongert  (star'- 
mung"g6r),  n.  An  as- 
trologer: used  contemp- 
tuously. B.  Jonson,  Ev- 
ery Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour, iii.  2. 

star-mouthed      (stSr'- 
moutht),  a.    Having  a 
stellate  or  radiate  arrangement  of  mouth-parts. 
— Star-moutlied  worms,  the  Strongylidm. 

starn^  (stam),  n.  pearly  mod.  E.  also  dial. 
stern;  <  ME.  stern,  sterne  =  MD.  sterne  =  MLG. 
Sterne,  stern,  LG.  steern  =  OHG.  sterno,  stern, 
MHG.  sterne,  (J.  stern  =  Goth,  stairno,  a  star: 
see  «tori.]    A  star.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Thar  es  na  corrupcion,  but  cler  ayre 
And  the  pianettes  and  sternes  shonand. 

Hampole,  Prick  ot  Conscience,  1.  996. 
A  royall  sterne  .  .  .  rose  or  day 
Before  vs  on  the  firmament. 

York  Plays,  p.  127. 


star-molding,  Romanesque.- 
Aunay  (Charente),  France. 


star-read 

Starn^  (stam),  n.  [<  ME.  "stern,  <  AS.  steam, 
steern,  a  stare,  stalling :  see  stare^.2  The  star- 
ling.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Starn^  (stam),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  stern^. 

Starna (star'na), «.  [NL.  (Bonaparte,  1838),< It. 
starna,  a  kind  of  partridge.]     Same  as  Perdix. 

stamel  (star'nel),  n.  [Also  starnill;  <  starn^ 
+  dim.  -el]    The  starling.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

star-netting  (star'net'''ing),  n.  A  kind  of  net- 
ting used  for  the  filling  or  background  of  a 
design :  it  produces  a  pattern  of  four-pointed 
stars  connected  by  their  points. 

StanUBnadinse  (star-ne-na-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Coues,  1884),  <  Starnwnas  (-ad-)  -I-  -inse.]  A 
subfamily  of  ColumUdee,  represented  by  the 
genus  Starncenas,  grading  toward  gallinaceous 
birds  in  structure,  habits,  and  general  appear- 
ance; the  quail-doves.  The  feet  are  large  and  stout, 
with  short  and  not  completely  insistent  hallux ;  the  tarsi 
are  long,  entirely  nake<(  and  reticulated  with  hexagonal 
scales.  There  are  cseca,  but  no  oil-gland  nor  ambiens,  the 
reverse  of  the  case  of  Zenaidinie,  the  group  of  ground- 
doves  with  which  the  genus  Starruxnas  has  usually  been 
associated. 

Starncenas  (star-ne'nas),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1838),  <  Starna  -h  Gr.  o'wds,  a  wild  pigeon  of  the 
color  of  ripening  grapes,  <  oivv,  the  vine,  oho;, 
wine.]  A  genus  of  West  Indian  and  Floridian 
quail-doves,  typical  of  the  subfamily  jSterMOSBa- 
dinse.  The  bill  is  short  and  stout;  the  frontal  tea^thers 
project  in  a  point  on  the  culmen;  the  wings  are  short, 
broad,  rounded,  and  vaulted,  with  reduced  first  primary ; 
and  the  tail  is  short,  broad,  and  nearly  even.  The  only 
species  is  S.  eyanoceplialus,  the  blue-headed  quail-dove, 
of  olivaceous  and  purplish-red  or  chocolate  shades,  the 
throat  black  bordered  with  white,  the  crown  rich-blue, 
and  a  white  mark  along  the  side  of  the  bead,  meeting  its 
fellow  on  the  chin.    It  is  about  11  inches  long. 

starnose  (star'noz),  n.  The  star-nosed  mole, 
CondyVura  cristata. 

star-nosed  (star'nozd),  a.  Having  a  circlet  of 
fleshy  processes  radiating  from  the  end  of  the 
snout  in  the  form  of  a  star,  as  some  moles: 
specifically  noting  Condylura  cristata.  See  cut 
under  Condylura.    Also  iutton-nosed. 

star-of-Bet£lehem  (star'ov-beth'lf-em),  n. 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  drm^feog'aiMTO,' partic- 
ularly 0.  umbellatum:  so  called  from  its  star- 
like  flowers,  which  are  pure-white  within.  This 
species  is  native  from  France  and  the  Netherlands  to  the 
Caucasus ;  it  is  common  in  gardens  and  often  runs  wild, 
in  some  parts  of  America  too  freely.  In  Palestine  its 
bulbs  are  cooked  and  eaten,  and  they  are  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  the  "  dove's  dung  "  of  2  Kings  vi.  25.  Some 
other  species  are  desirable  hardy  garden-bulbs,  as  0.  nu- 
tans and  0.  Narbonense  (0.  pyramAdal£\  the  latter  3  feet 
high  with  a  pyramidal  cluster.  0.  eaudatum,  with  long 
leaves  drying  like  tails  at  the  end,  and  with  watery -looking 
bulbs,  is  a  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  sometimes 
called  onion-lUy,  remarkably  tenacious  of  life  except  in 
cold.  It  has  a  fiower-scape  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  continues 
blooming  a  long  time. 

2.  One  of  a  few  plants  of  other  genera,  as 
Stellaria  Holostea  and  Hypericum  calywmim. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  See  also  Sypoxis  and  Gagea.  [In 
the  name  of  all  these  plants  there  is  reference  to 
the  star  of  Mat.  ii.,  which  guided  the  wise  men 
to  Bethlehem.] 

star-of-Jerusalemt  (star'gv-jf-ro'sa-lem),  n. 
The  goat's-beard,  Tragopogmi,  mrat&ms."  Prior 
ascribes  the  name  to  the  salsify,  T.  porrifdlms. 
See  cut  under  salsify. 

Star-of-night  (star'ov-nif),  n.  A  large-flowered 
tree,  Clusia  rosea,"ot  tropical  America.  See 
Clusia.     [West  Indies.] 

star-of-the-earth  (star'ov-the-6rth'),  n.  See 
Plantago. 

starost  (star'ost),  n.  [<  Pol.  starosta  (=  Buss. 
starosta,  a  bailiff,  steward),  lit.  elder,  senior, 
<  stary,  old,  =  Russ.  staro-,  old.]  1.  In  Poland, 
a  nobleman  possessed  of  a  castle  or  domain 
called  a  starosty. — 2.  In  Russia,  the  head  man 
of  a  mir  or  commune. 

starosty  (star'os-ti),  n.;  pi.  starosUes  (-tiz). 
[<  Pol.  starostwo  (=  Russ.  starostvo),  <  starosta, 
a  starost :  see  sta/rost.]  In  Poland,  a  name 
given  to  castles  and  domains  conferred  on  no- 
blemen for  life  by  the  crown. 

star-pagoda  (star'pa-go'da),  n.  A  variety  of 
the  pagoda,  an  Indian  gold' coin,  so  called  ftom 
its  being  marked  with  a  star. 

star-pepper  (star'pep"er),  n.    See  pepper. 

star-pile  (star'pil),  n.  A  thermopile  whose  ele- 
ments are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

star-pine  (star'pin),  n.  Same  as  eluster-pine 
(which  see,  under  jhtobI). 

Star-proof  (star'prSf),  a.  Impervious  to  the 
light  of  the  stars.    Milton,  Arcades,  1.  89. 

starrt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  stare*. 

star-readt  (star'red),  n.  [Eany  mod.  E.  also 
star-^-ede;  <  stori  -f-  read^,  «.]  Knowledge  of 
the  stars;  astronomy.     [Rare.] 


star-read 

Mgyptia,n  wisards  old. 
Which  in  Star-read  were  wont  have  beat  insight. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.,  V.,  Prol. 

starred  (stard),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  sterred,  stirrede 
(also  aterned  =  D.  gestarnd,  gesternd  =  0H&. 
gestirnot,  MHGr.  gesUrnet),  starred;  as  star^  + 
-e(?2.]  1.  Studded,  decorated,  or  adorned  with 
stars. — 2.  Influenced  by  the  stars:  usually  in 
composition :  as,  ill-starred. 

My  third  comforty 
Starr'd  moat  unluckiiy,  is  ,  .  . 
Haled  out  to  murder.    Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 100. 

3.  Cracked,  with  many  rays  proceeding  from 
a  central  ^oint :  as,  a  starred  pane  of  glass ;  a 
starred  mirror. — 4.  Marked  or  distinguished 
with  a  star  or  asterisk.— starred  corals,  the  Gary- 
ophyllidee. 

star-reed  (star'red),  ».  [Tr.  Sp.  bejuoo  de  la 
estrella.'i  A  plant,  Aristolochia  fragrantissima, 
highly  esteemed  in  Peru  as  a  remedy  against 
dysentery,  malignant  inflammatory  fevers,  etc. 
Lindley. 

Starrifyt  (star'i-fi),  ^'.  «.     [_<  star^  + -d-fy.^    To 
mark  with  a  star.    Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's 
Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts.     [Rare.] 
starriness  (star'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
starry. 
star-rowel  (star'rou'''el),  n.    See  roiDel. 
star-ruby  (star'r8"bi),  n.     A  ruby  exhibiting 
asterism,  like  the  more  common  star-sapphire 
or  asteria. 

starry  (star'i),  a.  [<  ME.  sterry,  sterri;  <  sta,r^ 
+  -^1.]  1.  Abounding  with  stars;  adorned 
with  stars. 

But  aee  I  where  Daphne  wond'ring  mounta  on  high, 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky  I 

Pope,  Winter,  1.  70. 
2.  Consisting  of  or  proceeding  from  stars;  stel- 
lar ;  stellary :  as,  starry  light ;  starry  flame. 

The  liarry  inflnencea.  Setitt. 

8.  Shining  like  stars;  resembling  stars:  as, 
starry  eyes. — 4.  Stellate  or  stelliform;  radi- 
ate; having  parts  radiately  arranged. — 5.  Per- 
taining to  or  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
stars. 

The  starry  Galileo,  with  hia  woea. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  54. 
Were  't  not  much  trouble  to  your  starry  employments, 
1  a  poor  mortal  would  entreat  your  furtherance 
In  a  terrestrial  business.        Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  i.  5. 

Starr7  campion,  a  species  of  catch-fly,  SHene  steUata, 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It  has  a  slender  stem 
3  feet  high,  leaves  partly  in  whorls  (whence  the  name), 
and  a  loose  panicle  of  white  flowers  with  a  bell-shaped  ca- 
lyx and  fringed  petals.—  Starry  hummer,  a  humming^ 
bird  of  the  genus  SteUtUa,  as  S.  calliope.—  Starry  puff- 
ball.    Same  as  eartA-stor.— Starry  ray.    Seeray\ 

star-sapphire  (star'saf "ir),  n.  Same  as  asteri- 
ated  sapphire  (see  sapphire)  and  asteria. 

star-saxifrage  (star'sak"si-fraj),  n.  A  small 
saxifrage,  Saxifraga  stellaris,  found  northward 
in  both  hemispheres,  having  white  starry  flow- 
ers. 

star-scaled  (star'skald),  a.  Having  stellate 
scales,  as  a  fish:  as,  the  star-sealed  dolphins, 
fishes  of  the  family  Astrodermidse. 

star-shake  (star'shak),  n.    See  shake,  n.,  7. 

star-shell  (star'shell'),  n.  A  thin  metal  ease 
or  shell  loaded  with  luminous  stars,  fired  from 
a  gun  or  a  specially  constructed  apparatus, 
and  designed  to  burst  in  the  air  like  a  rocket: 
used  in  time  of  war  to  illuminate  the  enemy's 
position. 

starshine  (star'shin),  n.  The  shine  or  light  of 
stars;  starlij^cht.     Tennyson,  Oriana. 

star-shoot,  star-shot  (star'shot,  star'shot),  n. 
A  gelatinous  substance  often  found  in  wet 
meadows,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
tinguished residuum  of  a  shooting-star.  It  is, 
however,  of  vegetable  origin,  being  the  com- 
mon nostoc. 

I  have  seen  a  good  quantity  of  that  jelly  that  is  some- 
times found  on  the  ground,  and  by  the  vulgar  called  a 
star-shoot,  as  if  it  remained  upon  the  extinction  of  a  fall- 
ing star.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  244. 

star-slough  (star'sluf),  n.    Same  as  star-shoot. 
star-spangled  (star'spang'-'gld),  a.    Spotted  or 
spangled  with  stars :  as,  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner, the  national  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Thou,  friendly  Night, 
That  wide  o'er  Heaven's  star-spangled  plain 
Holdest  thy  awful  reign. 
Potter,  tr.  of  .aischylus  (ed.  1779),  II.  333.    (JodreU.) 

The  star-spangled  banner,  0  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

F.  S.  Key,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

star-spotted  (star 'spotted),  a.      Spotted  or 

studded  with  stars. 
star-stone  (star'ston),  n.    1 .  Same  as  asteriated 

sapphire  (see  sapphire)  and  asteria. — 3.  A  cut 
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and  polished  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  petrified 
tree-fern.  See  Psaroniv^. 
S'tarti  (start),  v.  [E.  dial,  also  stert,  sturt;  < 
MB.  starten,  sterten,  stirten,  styrten  (pret.  sterte, 
stirte,  sturte,  storte,  stert,  later  start,  pp.  stert, 
stirt,  y-stert),  prob.  <  AS.  "styrtan  (not  found) 
=  MD.  D.  storten  =  MLG.  storten  =  OHG.  stur- 
zan,  MHG.  G.  stiirsen,  fall,  start,  =  Sw.  stiirta 
(Sw.  dial,  s^drta,  run  wUdly  about)  =  Dan. 
s^rte,  cast  down,  ruin,  fall  dead;  root  unknown. 
The  explanation  given  by  Skeat,  that  the  word 
meant  orig.  'turn  tail,'  or  '  show  the  tail,'  hence 
turn  over  suddenly,  <  AS.  steort,  etc.,  a  tail  (see 
start^),  is  untenable.  Hence  startle."]  I,  in- 
trans.  1.  To  move  with  a  sudden  involuntary 
jerk  or  twitch,  as  from  a  shock  of  surprise, 
fear,  pain,  or  the  like ;  give  sudden  involuntary 
expression  to  or  indication  of  surprise,  pain, 
fright,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  by  a  quick  con- 
vulsive movement  of  the  body:  as,  he  started 
at  the  sight. 

The  sesoun  priketh  every  gentil  herte, 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  sterte. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  186. 
He  is  now  grown  wondrous  aad,  weeps  often  too. 
Talks  of  his  brother  to  himself,  starts  strangely. 

Fletcher,  Mad  jLover,  v.  2. 
With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger-end; 

.  .  .  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  90. 

2.  To  make  a  sudden  or  unexpected  change  of 
place  or  position;  rise  abruptly  or  quickly; 
spring ;  leap,  dart,  or  rush  with  sudden  quick- 
ness :  as,  to  start  aside,  backward,  forward,  out, 
or  up ;  to  start  from  one's  seat. 

Up  stirte  the  pardoner  and  that  anon. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  163. 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  gtort  from  their  apherea. 

Shuk.,  Hamlet,  i.  6. 17. 

The  Captain  started  up  suddenly,  his  Hair  standing  at 

an  End.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  28. 

3.  To  set  out;  begin  or  enter  upon  action, 
course,  career,  or  pursuit,  as  a  journey  or  a 
race. 

At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  aline. 

Drydem,  iBneid,  v.  183. 

All  being  ready,  we  started  in  a  caique  very  early  in 

the  morning,     ii.  Curzon,  Monaat.  in  the  Levant,  p.  294. 

4t.  To  run;  escape;  getaway. 

Ac  thre  thynges  ther  beoth  that  doth  a  man  to  sterte 
Out  of  hia  owene  hous  as  holy  writ  sheweth. 

PUrs  Plowman  (C),  xx.  297. 
When  I  have  them, 
I'll  place  those  guards  upon  them,  that  they  start  not. 
B.  Jon^on,  Catiline,  iv.  6. 

5.  To  lose  hold ;  give  way ;  swerve  aside ;  be  dis- 
located or  moved  from  an  intended  position  or 
direction;  spring:  as,  the  ship's  timbers  storted. 

The  best  bow  may  start. 
And  the  hand  vary. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 

6.  To  fall  off  or  out ;  loosen  and  come  away, 
as  the  baleen  of  a  dead  whale  through  decom- 
position, or  hair  from  a  soured  pelt — To  start 
after,  to  act  out  In  pursuit  of. —  To  start  against,  to 
become  engaged  in  opposition  to ;  oppose.- To  Start  In, 
to  begin.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]— To  Start  out.  {a)  To  set  forth, 
as  on  a  journey  or  enterprise.  (6)  To  begin ;  set  out :  as, 
he  started  <mt  to  be  a  lawyer.  —To  start  up.  (a)  To  rise 
suddenly,  as  from  a  seat  or  couch;  come  suddenly  into 
notice  or  importance. 

The  mind  very  often  seta  itaelf  on  work  in  search  of 
some  hidden  idea,  .  .  .  though  sometimes  too  they  start 
up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  x.  7. 

(ft)  To  begin  operation  or  business  :  as,  the  factory  will 
start  up  to-morrow.    [Colloq.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  rouse  suddenly  into  action, 
motion,  or  flight,  as  a  beast  from  its  lair,  a 
hare  or  rabbit  from  its  form,  or  a  bird  from  its 
nest ;  cause  to  come  suddenly  into  view,  action, 
play,  flight,  or  the  like :  as,  to  start  game ;  to 
start  the  detectives. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Csesar. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 147. 

She  had  aimed ...  at  Philip,  but  had  started  quite  other 
game.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  168. 

2.  To  originate;  begin;  set  in  motion;  set 
going;  give  the  first  or  a  new  impulse  to:  as, 
to  start  a  fire ;  to  start  a  newspaper,  a  school, 
or  a  new  business;  to  start  a  controversy. 

One  of  our  society  of  the  Trumpet .  .  .  started  last  night 
a  notion  which  I  thought  had  reason  in  it. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  202. 

Kindly  conversation  could  not  be  sustained  between  us, 
because  whatever  topic  I  started  immediately  received 
from  her  a  turn  at  once  coarse  and  trite,  perverse  and 
imbecile.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxvu. 

In  1798,  Canning  and  his  friends  started,  as  a  weekly  pa- 
per, the  "Anti-Jacobin,"  which  had  a  brilliant  career  of 
eight  months.       H.  Morley,  English  Writers,  etc.,  1. 110. 
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3.  To  cause  to  set  out,  or  to  provide  the  means 
or  take  the  steps  necessary  to  enable  (one)  to- 
set  out  or  embark,  as  on  an  errand,  a  journey, 
enterprise,  career,  etc.:  as,  to  start  one's  son. 
in  business ;  to  start  a  party  on  an  expedition. 
— 4.  To  loosen,  or  cause  to  loosen  or  lose  hold; 
cause  to  move  from  its  place :  as,  to  start  a 
plank;  to  start  a  tooth;  to  start  an  anchor. —  5. 
To  set  flowing,  as  liquor  from  a  cask;  pour 
out:  as,  to  star*  wine  into  another  cask. — 6. 
To  alarm;   disturb  suddenly;  startle. 

You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3.  232. 

The  queen,  being  a  little  started  hereat,  said,  "  A  moi 

f  emme  et  parler  ainsi  ?  "    "  To  me  a  woman  and  say  so ! " 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbmy,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  162. 

To  Start  a  butt.  See  Imte^.— To  start  a  tack  or  a  sheet, 
to  slack  it  oft  a  little.—  To  Start  a  vessel  from  the 
stump,  to  begin  to  build  a  vessel ;  build  an  entirely  new 
vessel,  as  distinguished  from  repairing  an  old  one ;  hence, 
to  furnisli  or  outfit  a  vessel  completely, 
starti  (start), ».  [<  ME.  «feri;  <  storti,  «.]  1. 
A  sudden  involuntary  spring,  jerk,  or  twitch, 
such  as  may  be  caused  by  sudden  surprise, 
fear,  pain,  or  other  emotion. 

The  fright  awaken'd  Aroite  with  a  start. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  i.  555. 

The  exaggerated  start  it  gives  us  to  have  an  insect  un- 
expectedly pass  over  our  akin  or  a  cat  noiselessly  come 
and  snifBe  about  our  hand.        W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  189. 

2.  A  spring  or  recoil,  as  of  an  elastic  body ; 
spring;  jerk. 

In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and  strained, 
and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start  back,  the  more  treble 
is  the  sound.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  179. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  or  gleam ;  a  sally;  a  flash. 

To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 

Addison,  Oato,  i.  4. 

A  certain  gravity  .  .  .  much  above  the  little  gratifica- 
tion received  from  starts  of  humour  and  fancy. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  82. 

4.  A  sudden  bound  or  stroke  of  action;  a  brief, 
impulsive,  intermittent,  or  spasmodic  effort 
or  movement ;  spasm :  as,  to  work  by  fits  and 
starts. 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  2.  22. 

All  men  have  wandering  impulses,  fits  and  starts  of  gen- 
erosity. Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  236. 

5.  A  sudden  voluntary  movement;  a  dash;  a 
rush;  a  run. 

When  I  commend  you,  you  hug  me  for  that  truth ;  when 

I  speak  your  faults,  you  make  a  start,  and  fly  the  hearing. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

"  Shall  I  go  for  the  police?"  inquired  Miss  Jenny,  with 
a  nimble  start  toward  the  door. 

Dickem,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  8. 

6.  A  starting  or  setting  out  in  some  course, 
action,  enterprise,  or  the  like ;  beginning ;  out- 
set; departure. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.     Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1.  23. 

In  the  progress  of  social  evolution  new  -starts  or  varia- 
tions occur.  JUaudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  160. 

7.  Lead  or  advantage  in  starting  or  setting  out, 
as  in  a  race  or  contest;  advantage  in  the  be- 
ginning or  first  stage  of  something:  as,  to  have 
the  start  in  a  competition  for  a  prize. —  8.  Im- 
pulse, impetus,  or  first  movement  in  some  di- 
rection or  course;  send-off:  as,  to  get  a  good 
start  in  life. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again. 

Shak.,  Hamleli  iv.  7. 194. 

Who  can  but  magnify  the  endeavours  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  noble  start  which  learning  had  under  him? 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  5. 

9.  A  part  that  has  started ;  a  loosened  or  broken 
part;  a  break  or  opening. 

There  [under  a  ship's  keel],  instead  of  a  start,  as  they  call 
an  opening  in  the  copper,  I  found  something  sticking  in 
the  hull.  St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  586. 

lOf.  Distance. 
Being  a  great  start  from  Athens  to  England. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  hia  England,  p.  223. 

At  a  startt,  at  a  bound ;  in  an  instant. 

At  a  stert  he  was  betwix  hem  two. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  847. 

To  get  or  have  the  start,  to  be  beforehand  (with);  gain 
the  lead  or  advantage ;  get  ahead :  generally  with  o/. 

It  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.    Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 130. 

start^  (start),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stert;  < 
ME.  start,  stert,  stirt,  steort,  <  AS.  steort  = 
OPries.  stert,  stirt  =  MD.  steert,  D.  staart  = 
MLG.  LG.  stert,  steert,  staart,  steerd  =  MHG. 
G.  sterg  =  Icel.  stertr  =  Sw.  Dan.  s^ert,  tail; 
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Toot  unknown ;  some  derive  it  from  the  root  of  starting-engine  (star'ting-en''''jin),  n.    A  smaU 


starO-,  in  the  sense  'project'  or  'turn';  others 
compare  Gr.  ardpdvy^,  MGr.  ardpBi;,  a  point,  tine, 
tag  of  hair,  etc.]  If.  A  tail ;  the  tail  of  an  ani- 
mal: thus,  redstort  is  literally  redteiZ. — 2.  Some- 
thing resembling  a  tail;  a  handle:  as,  a  plow- 
start  (or  plow-tail). — 3.  The  sharp  point  of  a 
young  stag's  horn.  E.  Fhillips  (under  broach). 
— 4.  In  mining,  the  beam  or  lever  to  which  the 
horse  is  attached  in.  a  horse-whim  or  gin. 
[North.  Eng.] — 5.  In  an  overshot  water-wheel, 
one  of  the  partitions  which  determine  the  form 


low-pressure  engine  sometimes  connected  with 
a  large  marine  engine,  and  used  to  start  it. 
Sometimes  called  starting  steam-cylinder. 
Sfcarting-holet  (star'ting-hol),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  sterUng-hole;  <  starting  +  hole^.]  A  loophole ; 
evasion;  subterfuge;  dodge;  refuge. 

Some,  which  seke  for  sterting-holes  to  mainteine  their 
vioeB,  wiU  objecte.         Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  il  9. 

What  trick,  what  device,  what  starHng-hole,  canst  thou 
now  find  out  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent 
6hame?  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  290. 


starve 

apprehension,  fear,  or  like  emotion;  that  rouses 
or  suddenly  and  forcibly  attracts  attention:  as, 
startling  news;  a  startling  discovery. 

It  was  startling  to  hear  all  at  once  the  sound  of  voices 

singing  a  solemn  hymn.  „    ...        ~.      ■  ^  .» 

*    *  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  42. 

2t.  Easily  startled  or  alarmed;  skittish;  shying. 

Ther  was  also  the  lorde  of  the  white  tour,  that  was  a 
noble  knyght  and  an  hardy,  with  vij  hundred  knyghtos 
vpon  etartdinge  stedes.  Merlm  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  k  267. 

The  Tyranny  of  Prelates  under  the  name  of  Bishops  have 
made  our  eares  tender  and  Oartting. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 


of  the  bucket.    E.  S.  Knight.— 6i.  A  stalk,  as  Startingly(star'ting-li),a(it;.  By  hts  and  starts ,  gta^jtlingly  (start'ling-U),  adv.    In  a  startling 

_j! 1„  T1..7 ..-  iTirtnQfnmial-17?    iTi+.flm-nArn.telv.       alialC..  WtneilO,  _°   "f..* :_; ^i„ 


impetuously ;  intemperately. 
iii.  4.  79. 
Starting-place  (star'ting;plas),  n. 


of  an  apploc  „ 

Startail  (star'tal),  n.    A  sailors'  name  for  the 
tropic-bird.    See  out  under  Phaethon. 

They  also  call  it  by  the  name  of  star-tail,  on  account  of 
the  long  projecting  tail  feathers. 

J.  G.  Wood,  must.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  7B6. 

starter  (star'ter),  ».     [<  starts  +  -erl.]    One  ^__  __  

who  or  that  which  starts,    (a)  One  who  shrinks  „4.__i..    „  __j_4.  /„i.K,»«„/.'^«iT,t'i 
from  his  purpose;  one  who  suddenly  brings  forward  a  Startmg-ppint  (Star  ting-pomt;, 
question  or  an  objection,    (b)  One  who  takes  to  flight  or 
runs  away ;  a  runaway. 

Nay,  nay,  you  need  not  bolt  and  lock  so  fast; 
She  is  no  starter. 
Heyvmod,  If  you  Know  not  Me  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1. 213). 


A  place  at 


manner;  surprisingly. 

But  who  could  this  be,  to  whom  mere  .human  sympathy 
was  so  startlingly  sweet?  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  155. 


I'^l^l.'^tTlTT^Sr.T^'''  '  P''"'  Startlish  (start'lish),  a.     l<  startle  +  4shi.^ 


from  which  one  starts  or  sets  out. 

Asham'd,  when  I  have  ended  well  my  race. 
To  be  led  back  to  my  first  starting-plaee. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Old  Age,  i 


_  The  point 

from  wtfeh  any  one  or  anything  starts ;  point 
of  departure. 

starting-post  (star' ting-post),  n.  The  point  or 
line,  marked  out  by  a  post  or  otherwise,  from 
which  competitors  start  in  a  race  or  contest, 
(c)  One  who  sets  out  on  a  journey,  a  pursuit,  a  race,  or  the  gtarting-Vsflve  (star'ting-valv),  n.  A  small 
"  We  are  early  starter,  in  the  dawn,  even  when  we  have  ^^^7^  sometimes  introduced  for  moving  the 
the  luck  to  have  good  beds  to  sleep  In.  mam  valves  of  a  steam-engine  in  starting  it. 

Seott,  Rob  Roy,  xxxv.  starting-wheel   (star'ting-hwel),  n.     A  wheel 
(li)  One  who  or  that  which  sets  persons  or  things  in  motion,    which  actuates  the  valves  that  start  an  engine.  a,«m.,  ^-v..^™,  -  „.  „„. 

asspersonwhogivestheslgnalforarace,orforthestart-  startish  (star'tish),  a.    [< Stortl  + -tsftl.]    -'^Pt  „4.„^„_2i  /ofar-t'iiTvl    «       rTTaiiallv  in  til    star*, 
ing  of  a  coach,  car,  boat,  or  other  conveyance,  or  a  lever    +o  start  •  skittish -'shv -said  of  horses.     [Col-  Startup^t  (startup),  n.     [Usually  in  pi.  sran- 
•-        ■•■  •  •■     •        ■■  to  start,  SKitiisn,  sny.  bamoi  uul^scB.     l'^^       «.n«.  also  sometimes  stortooes;   origm  uneer- 


Apt  to  start;  skittish.  [CoUoq.] 
star-trap  (star'trap),  n.  A  trap-door  on  the 
stage  of  a  theater  for  the  disappearance  of 
gymnastic  characters,  it  consists  of  five  or  more 
pointed  pieces  which  part  when  pressure  is  applied  to  the 

CGllt/6]T 

start-iipif  (start'up),  a.  and  n.    [<  start  up :  see 

start\  «.]    I,  a.  Upstart. 

Two  junior  start-up  societies.       Su^,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i. 

Whoever  weds  Isabella,  It  shall  not  be  Father  Falcona- 

ra's  start-up  son.  Walpole,  Castle  of  Otrantn,  iv. 

II.  n.  One  who  comes  suddenly  into  notice ; 

an  upstart. 

That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow. 

"'—•-    Much  Ado,  L  3.  69. 


or  rod  for  setting  an  engine  or  a  machine  in  motion, 

There  is  one  smarter,  .  .  .  who,  either  by  word  or  by  pis- 
tol-report, starts  each  race.  The  Century,  XL.  205. 

(e)  A  dog  that  starts  game ;  a  springer ;  a  cocker. — Bung 
Btaxter. '  See  bung-starter. 
startful  (starffid),  a.     [<  starts  +  -ful.'\    Apt 
to  start;  easily  startled  or  frightened;  skittish. 
[Bare.] 

Say,  virgin,  where  dost  thou  delight  to  dwell? 
With  maids  of  honour,  starlfid  virgin?  tell. 

Wolcot  (P.  Pindar),  Ode  to  Affectation. 

startfulness  (start'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  startful,  or  easily  startled. 
[Bare.] 

dtar-thistle  (star'this^l),  n.  A  low  spreading 
weed,  Centaurea  Calcitrapa,  with  small  heads  of 
purple  flowers,  the  involucral  bracts  ending  in 
stiff  spines,  the  leaves  also  spiny:  in  one  form 
called  movse-thorn.  According  to  Prior  the  name  (by 
him  applied  to  C.  sdsliUaUs,  a  more  erect  plant  with  yel- 
low flowers,  sometimes  named  ydlaui  star-thistle)  arises 


startle  (star'tl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  startled,  ppr. 
startlmg.  [<  ME.  startlen,  stertlen,  stertyllen; 
freq.  of  stor*i.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  start;  mani- 
fest fear,  alarm,  surprise,  pain,  or  similar  emo- 
tion by  a  sudden  involuntary  start. 

At  flrst  she  startles,  then  she  stands  amaz'd ; 
At  last  with  terror  she  from  thence  doth  fly. 

Sir  J.  Sanies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Int. 
She  changed  colour  and  startled  at  everything  she  heard. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  3. 
3.  To  wince ;  shrink. 

Physic,  or  mathematics,  .  .  . 
She  will  endure,  and  never  startle. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  move  suddenly,  as  if  surprised  or  fright- 
ened. 

Stertting  from  hir  traunce, 
I  wil  reuenge  (quoth  she). 

Qascaigne,  Complaint  of  Fhilomene. 
If  a  dead  leaf  startle  behind  me, 
I  think  'tis  your  garment's  hem. 

IioweU,  The  Broken  Tryst. 

4.  To  take  to  flight,  as  in  panic ;  stampede,  as 
cattle. 

And  the  heeristartded,  and  ran  hedlyng  into  the  see. 
Tyndale,  Mark  v.  13. 

5.  To  take  departure ;  depart ;  set  out.     [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.} 

A  gret  sterlling  he  mycht  haiff  seyne 

OS  schippys.  Barbour,  Bruce^  ill.  170. 

Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  route,  .  .  . 

Or  down  Italian  vista  startles. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

H.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  start;  excite  by 
sudden  siirprise,  alarm,  apprehension,  or  other 
emotion;  scare;  shook. 

I  confess  I  have  perused  them  all,  and  can  discover 
nothing  that  may  startle  a  discreet  belief. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  L  21. 


ups,  also  sometimes  star  topes;  origin  uncer- 
tain.] A  half-boot  or  buslan,  described  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  laced  above  the  ankle. 

Guestres  [gaiters],  startups;  high  shooes,  or  gamashes  for 
countrey  folks.  Cotgrave. 

Her  neat  fit  startups  of  green  Velvet  bee, 
Flourisht  with  silver ;  and  beneath  the  knee, 
Moon-like,  indented ;  butt'ned  down  the  side 
With  Orient  Pearls  as  big  as  Filberd's  pride. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 
A  stupid  lout ...  in  a  grey  jerkin,  with  his  head  bare, 
his  hose  about  his  heels,  and  huge  startum  upon  his  feet 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxiv. 

starvation  (star-va'shon),  n.  [<  starve  -I-  -ation. 
The  word  is  noted  as  one  of  the  first  (flirtation 
being  another)  to  be  formed  directly  from  a 
native  E.  verb  with  the  L.  term,  -ation.  It  was 
first  used  or  brought  into  notice  by  Henry 
Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melville  (hence  called 
"Starvation  Dundas"))  in  a  speech  on  Ameri- 
can affairs,  in  1775.]  The  state  of  starving  or 
being  starved ;  extreme  suffering  from  cold  or 
hunger ;  hence,  deprivation  of  any  element  es- 
sential to  nutrition  or  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  bodily  functions:  often  used  figuratively  of 
mental  or  spiritual  needs. 

Starvation  Dundas,  whose  pious  policy  suggested  that 
the  devil  of  rebellion  could  be  expelled  only  by  fasting. 
Walpole,  To  Rev.  W.  Mason,  April  26, 1781. 

Starvation  was  an  epithet  applied  to  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
word  being,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage by  him,  in  a  speech,  in  1776,  in  an  American  debate, 
and  thenceforward  became  a  nickname:  .  .  .  "I  shall  not 
wait  for  the  advent  of  starvation  from  Edinburgh  to  settle 
my  judgment."  Mitford,  in  Walpole's  Letters  (ed.  Cun- 
[ningham),  VIII.  30,  note. 

Whether  an  animal  be  herbivorous  or  carnivorous,  it  be- 
gins to  starve  from  the  moment  its  vital  food-stuffs  con- 
sist of  pure  amyloids,  or  tats,  or  any  mixture  of  them.  It 
suffers  from  what  may  be  c^ed  nitrogen  starvation. 

Bwdey  and  Yaumans,  Physiol.,  §  170^ 


Like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  who  have  been  just  starve  (starv),  1). ;    pret.  and  pp.  starved,  ppr, 


The  Upper  Part  of  the  Stem  with  the  Heads  of  Star-thistle 

{Centaurea  CaUitrafa), 

a,  one  of  the  involucral  scales. 

from  the  resemblance  of  the  spiny  involucre  to  the  weapon 
called  a  morning-star.  Both  of  these  plants  are  sparingly 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  the  former  on  the  east 


startled  by  some  strange  and  alarming  news. 

Seott,  Eenilworth,  xl. 

2.  To  rouse  suddenly ;  cause  to  start,  as  from 
a  place  of  concealment  or  from  a  state  of  re- 
pose or  security. 

Let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilioned,  where  the  deer's  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 

Keats,  Sonnets,  iv. 
The  garrison,  startled  from  sleep,  found  the  enemy  al- 
ready masters  of  the  towers.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  31. 


en),"the  latter  oiTthe  western  coast.  The  name  is  extended  startle  (star'tl),  n.     [<  startle,  «.]     A  sudden 
to  the  genus,  of  which  one  species,  C.  Cyanus,  is  the  blue-     moyement  or  shock  caused  by  surprise,  alarm, 
bottle  or  corn-flower  (the  X^omJJttme  of  the  Geimans,  with     „.  „„™p,),™<,ion  of  danger-  a  start 
whom  it  has  patriotic  associations),  another  is  the  blessed     or  apprenension  oi  aanger ,  a  Btari. 

'    thistle  (see  thistle),  and  others  are  called  centaury,  knap-        After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I  was  very 
weed,  and  sultan.    See  these  names  and  Centamrea.  well  pleased  with  the  accident.  Spectator. 

Starthroat  (star'throt),  n.     A  humming-bird  startler  (start'16r),».  [<  stortfe -t- -ej-i.]   1.  One 
of  the  genx^ffeliomaster,  having  the  throat    ^jio  or  that  which  starts  or  is  startled.    [Rare.] 


spangled  with  the  scales  of  the  gorget,  like 
many  other  hummers. 

starting-bar  (star'ting-bar),  n.  A  hand-lever 
for  moving  the  valves  in  starting  a  steam- 
engine. 

starting-bolt  (star' ting-bolt),  n.  A  rod  or  bolt 
used  to  drive  out  another ;  a  drift-bolt.  E.  S. 
Knight. 


When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  a  31. 

2.  That  which  startles :  as,  that  was  a  startler. 
[CoUoq.] 
startling  (start'ling),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  startle, ».] 
1 .  That  startles  or  that  excites  sudden  surprise, 


starving.  [Early  naod.  B.  aXad  sterve;  <  ME. 
sierven,  steorven  (pret.  starf,  sterf,  pp.  stamen, 
storven,  i-storve,  y-storve),  <  AS.  steorfan  (pret. 
stearf,  pi.  stwrfon,  pp.  storfen),  die,  =  OS. 
sterHhan  =  OFries.  sterva  =  D.  sterven  =  MLG. 
sterven,  LG.  sta/rven,  sterven  =  OHG.  sterban, 
MHG.  G.  sterben,  die ;  not  found  in  Goth,  or 
Scand.,  except  as  in  the  derived  Icel.  .star/, 
trouble,  labor,  toil,  work,  starfa,  toil,  work, 
stjarfi,  epilepsy  (=  AS.  steorfa,  E.  dial,  star/,  a 
plague),  which  indicate  that  the  verb  orig. 
meant  'labor,  be  in  trouble';  cf.  Gr.  oi  Ka/idvreg, 
the  dead,  lit. '  those  who  have  labored,'  <  Kd/iveiv, 
labor,  toil.]    I,  intrans.  If.  To  die ;  perish. 

She  star/ioT  wo  neigh  whan  she  wente. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1419. 

He  star/  in  grete  age  disherited,  as  the  story  witnesseth. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  lil.  m. 

Specifically — 2.  Toperish  from  lack  of  food  or 
nourishment;  dieof  hunger;  also,  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  food;  pine  with  hunger ;  famish;  suffer 
extreme  poverty. 

Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst, 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 


starve 

3.  To  perish  with  cold ;  die  from  cold  or  ex- 
posure ;  suffer  from  cold.     [Now  chiefly  Eng.] 

Starving  with  cold  as  well  as  hunger. 

Irving.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

4.  To  suffer  for  lack  of  anything  that  is  need- 
ed or  much  desired;  suffer  mental  or  spiritual 
want;  pine. 

Though  oar  soules  doe  eterve 
For  want  of  knowledgejwe  doe  little  care. 

Timeif  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  15. 

I  .  .  .  etarve  for  a  merry  look.     Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1, 88. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  perish  with  hun- 

fer;  afUct  or  distress  with  hunger;  famish; 
ence,  to  kill,  subdue,  or  bring  to  terms  by 
withholding  food  or  by  the  cutting  off  of  sup- 
plies :  as,  to  starve  a  garrison  into  surrender. 

Whilst  1  have  meat  and  drink,  love  cannot  etafrm  me. 
FleUher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  3. 

2.  To  cause  to  perish  with  cold;  distress  or 
affect  severely  with  cold;  benumb  utterly; 
chill.    [Now  chiefly  Eng.] 

AUe  the  mete  he  sayes  at  on  bare  worde, 
The  potage  fyrst  with  brede  y-coruyn, 
Couerys  horn  agayn  lest  they  ben  gtaruyn. 

Babeet  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  324. 
That  kiss  is  comfortless 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  lii.  1.  252. 

From  beds  of  raging  Are  to  stairve  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth.   Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  600. 

What  a  sad  fire  we  have  got,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  both 
etarved  with  cold.    Jane  Austen,  Mans&eld  Park,  zxxviii. 

3.  To  cause  to  perish  through  lack  of  any 
kind;  deprive  of  life,  vigor,  or  force  through 
want;  e^aust;  stunt. 

If  the  words  be  but  becoming  and  signifying,  and  the 
sense  gentle,  there  is  juice ;  but,  where  that  wanteth,  the 
language  is  thin,  flagging,  poor,  starved. 

B.  Jffnson,  Discoveries. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse.    Locke. 

Starved  rat,  a  pika,  Lagomysminaeps.  See  cony,  i,  and 
cut  under  Lagomye.    [Local,  XJV  S.] 

starve-acre  (starv'a"k6r),  n.  [<  starve. +  obj. 
acre.]  One  of  the  crowfoots,  Banunculus  arven- 
sis :  so  called  as  impoverishing  the  soil  or  indi- 
cating a  poor  one.  Britten  a/nd  Holland,  Eng. 
Plant  Names.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
starved  (starvd),  p.  a.  In  her.,  stripped  of  its. 
leaves;  without  leaves  or  blossoms:  noting  a 
branch  of  a  tree  used  as  a  bearing. 
starveling  (stSrv'ling),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  starvUng;  <  starve  +  -ling^.']  I.  n.  A  starv- 
ing or  starved  person;  an  animal  or  a  plant 
that  is  made  thin  or  lean  and  weak  through 
want  of  nourishment. 

Such  a  meagre  troop,  such  thln-chapp'd  starvelings, 
Their  barking  stomachs  hardly  could  refrain 
From  swallowing  up  the  foe  ere  they  had  slain  him. 

Randolph,  Jealous  Lovers,  iii.  4. 

H.  a.  Starving  (from  hunger  or  cold) ;  hun- 
gry; lean;  pining  with  want. 

Sending  heards  of  souls  starvling  to  Hell,  while  they 
feast  and  riot  upon  the  labours  of  hireling  Curats. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

starvent.  An  obsoletepast  participle  of  starve. 
Daniel  (Arbor's  Eng.  Cramer,  I.  587). 
starver  (star' ver),  n.   One  who  starves  or  causes 
starvation.    J.  S.  Mitt,  On  Liberty,  iii. 
starward  (star'ward),  adv.    [<  star^  +  -ward.2 
To  or  toward  the  stars.     Carh/le,  Sartor  Besar- 
tus,  ii.  6. 
starward  (star'wSrd),  a.     [<  starward,  adv.'] 
Pointing  or  reaclling  to  the  stars.     BlacMe, 
Lays  of  Highlands,  etc.,  p.  92.     (Eneyc.  Diet.) 
[Bare.] 
star-wheel  (star'hwel),  n. 
teeth  of  which  are  V-shaped, 
with  an  angle  of  60°.   Such 
wheels  are  now  little  used,  except 
(a)  in  the  winding-mechanism  of 
the  cloth-beams  in  some  kinds  of 
looms,  where  their  teeth  are  en- 
gaged by  clicks ;  (6)  for  some  other 
special  purposes,  as  in  modifica- 
tions of  the  Geneva  movement, 
etc. ;  and  (c)  in  clock-motions,  the 
teeth  of  the  star-wheel  engaging 
with  a  pin  on  the  hour- wheel,  by 
which  the  star-wheel  is  intermit- 
tently turned  along  one  tooth  for  every  revolution  of  the 
hour-wheel:  this  movement  is  used  in  repeating-clocks, 
and  also  In  registering-mechanism,  adding-machines,  etc. 
— Stax-Wheel  and  Jumper,  in  hmol.,  an  arrangement  of 
a  star-wheel  in  relation  with  a  pin  on  the  minute-wheel, 
by  which  the  snail  is  caused  to  move  in  an  intermittent 
manner,  or  by  jumps. 
star-worm  (star'w6rm),  n.  A  gephyrean  worm ; 
any  one  of  the  Gephyrea. 
starwort  (star'wfirt),  «.  [<  stori  +  worti.]    1. 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Stellaria,  the  species  of 
which  have  white  starry  flowers ;  chiokweed. 
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See  cut  xmAeT  Stellaria. — 2.  Any  species  of  the 
genus  Aster,  the  name  alluding  to  the  stellate 
rays  of  the  heads.  Specifically,  in  England,  A.  Tripo- 
livm,  the  searstarwort,  a  salt-marsh  species.  The  Italian 
starwort  is  A.  AmeUus,  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 
3.  The  genus  Callitriehe,  more  properly  water- 

starwort.    Also  star-grass Drooping  starwort, 

the  blazing-star,  Cfiammvrium  Carolinianum.~^Qsily 
starwort,  the  colic-root,  Aletris  fa/rinosa.  It  is  tonic, 
and  in  larger  doses  narcotic,  emetic,  and  cathartic— Yel- 
low starwort,  the  elecampane. 

stasidion  (sta-sid'i-on),  «. ;  pi.  stasidia{-&).  [< 
MG-r.  oTaaiStov,  a  stall,  dim.  of  ardms,  a  stand- 
ing-place.] In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  stall  in  a  church, 
as  of  a  patriarch,  hegumen,  or  monk.  Origi- 
nally the  stasidia  seem  to  have  been  places  for 
standing  only  (whence  the  name). 

stasimou  (stas'i-mon),  B. ;  pi.  stasima  (-ma). 
[<  Grr.  ariaifiov  (see  def.),  <  arAaii,  a  standing, 
station.]  In  anc.  Gr.  lit.,  any  song  of  the  chorus 
in  a  drama  after  the  parodos.  The  parabasis  of  a 
comedy  is  not,  however,  called  a  stasimon.  Some  authori- 
ties limit  the  use  of  the  term  to  tragedy.  The  name  is  de- 
rived not,  as  stated  by  scholiasts,  from  the  chorus's  stand- 
ing still  during  a  stasimon  (which  cannot  have  been  the 
case),  but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sung  after  they  had 
taken  their  station  in  the  orchestra. 

Staslmorpliy  (sta'si-m6r-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ardatg, 
standing,  +  iwp^,  form.]  Deviation,  of  form 
arising  from  arrest  of  growth.    Cooke,  Manual. 

stasis  (sta'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aramg,  a  stand- 
ing, a  stoppage,  <  laravai,  mid.  and  pass,  laraadai, 
stand:  see  stand.']  l.lapathol.,a.stoppmgot 
the  blood  in  some  part  of  the  circulation,  as  in 
a  part  of  an  inflamed  area. — 2.  PI.  staseis  or 
stases.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  one  of  the  sections 
(regularly  three)  of  a  cathisma,  or  portion  of 
the  psalter.  At  the  end  of  each  stasis  GloriaPatri  and 
AUemia  are  said.  The  name  probably  comes  from  the 
pause  (tnduii)  in  the  psalmody  so  made,  A  stasis  usually 
contains  two  or  three  psalms.    See  cathisma  (a). 

stassfurtite  (stas'f6rt-it),  n.  [<  Stassfurt  (see 
def.)  +  -ite^.]  A  massive  variety  of  boracite, 
found  at  Stassfurt  in  Prussia.  It  resembles  in 
appearance  a  fine-grained  white  marble. 

stat.  An  abbreviation  of  statute  or  statutes :  as. 
Rev.  Stat.  (Revised  Statutes). 

statable  (sta'ta-bl),  a.  [<  state  +  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being'stated  or  expressed. 

statal  (sta'tal),  a.  [<  state  +  -al.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  considered  in  relation  to  a  particu- 
lar State ;  state,  as  distinguished  from  national. 
[Bare,  U.  S.]  . . 

Statant  (sta'tant),  a.  [<  heral- 
dic F.  statant,  equiv.  to  OF. 
estant,  standing,  <  L.  *stan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  stare,  stand:  see  stand.] 
In  her.,  standing  still  with  all 
four  feet  on  the  ground.— sta- 
tant aSSlonti.  See  at  gaze  (jb),  under 
gaze. 

Statarian  (sta-ta'ri-an),  a.     [< 
L.  statarius,  stationary,  steady  (status,  stand- 
ing),+-om.]  Steady;  weU-disoiplined.  [Bare.] 

A  detachment  of  your  sttitanan  soldiers. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  n.  ii.  23. 


Lion  statant  gar- 
dant. 


statarianl; 

+  -ly^.]    1 


(sta-ta'ri-an-li),  adv. 
a  statarian  manner. 


[<  statarian 
[Bare.] 


A  spur-wheel  the 


d 

star-wheel, 
drop ;  b,  pawl ;  c,  disk ; 
d,  star-wheel. 


My  statarianly  disciplined  battalion. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  ii.  28. 

Statary  (sta'ta-ri),  a.  [<  L.  statarvus,  station- 
ary, steady,  < stare,  stand.]  Stated;  fixed;  set- 
tled.   Sir  T.  Browne,  .Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

state  (stat),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  stat,  staat,  state, 
condition,  existence,  also  estat,  <  OF.  estat,  esta, 
F.  4tat=  Sp.  Pg.  estado  =  It.  stato  =  MD.  staet, 
D.  staat  =  MLG.  stat  =  Gr.  staat  =  Sw.  Dan. 
stat,  state,  the  state,  <  L.  status  (statu-),  man- 
ner of  standing,  attitude,  position,  carriage, 
manner,  dress,  apparel;  also  a  position,  place; 
situation,  condition,  circumstances,  position 
in  society,  rank;  condition  of  society,  public 
order,  public  affairs,  the  commonwealth,  the 
state,  government,  constitution,  etc.;  in  ML.  in 
numerous  other  uses ;  <  stare  (pp.  status,  used 
only  as  pp.  of  the  transitive  form  sistere),  stand : 
see  stand.  The  noun  is  in  part  (def.  15)  appar. 
from  the  verb.  Doublet  of  estate,  status.]  I.  n. 
1.  Mode  or  form  of  existence:  position;  pos- 
ture; situation;  condition:  as,  the  stote  of  one's 
health;  the  state  of  the  roads;  a  state  of  un- 
certainty or  of  excitement;  the  present  unsat- 
isfactory state  of  affairs. 

Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1066. 

O  see  how  fickle  is  theu-  state 
That  doe  on  fates  depend ! 
The  Legend  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  64). 

Keep  the  state  of  the  question  in  your  eye.  Boyle. 
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The  solitude  of  such  a  mind  is  its  state  of  highest  en- 
joyment. Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  29. 

The  present  conscious  state,  when  I  say  "  I  feel  tired," 
is  not  the  direct  state  of  tire ;  when  I  say  "I  feel  angry," 
it  is  not  the  direct  state  of  anger. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  190. 

2.  Political  or  social  position  or  status;  sta- 
tion ;  standing  in  the  world  or  the  community ; 
rank;  condition;  quality. 

These  Italian  bookes  are  made  English,  to  bryng  mis- 
chief enough  openly  and  boldly  to  all  staies,  greate  and 
meane,  yong  and  old,  euery  where. 

Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  81. 
A  train  which  well  beseem'd  his  state, 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait. 

.  Seott,  Harmion,  iv.  7. 

3.  A  class  or  order:  same  as  estate,  9. 

We  hold  that  God's  clergy  are  a  s(ate  which  hath  been, 
and  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a  Church  upon  earth,  ne- 
cessary by  the  plain  word  of  God  himself. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  11. 

4.  Style  of  living;  mode  of  life;  especially, 
the  dignity  and  pomp  befitting  a  person  of  high 
degree  or  large  wealth. 

Do  you  know,  sir. 
What  state  she  carries?  what  great  obedience 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually? 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  L  1. 

5.  Stateliness;  dignity. 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain. 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again — 
For  much  of  state  she  had. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  31. 

6t.  A  person  of  high  rank ;  a  noble ;  a  person- 
age of  distinction. 

The  twelve  Peeres  or  Staies  of  the  Kingdome  of  France. 
1660.    Hexham. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Index,  p.  120. 
First  you  shall  see  the  men  in  order  set, 
States  and  their  Pawns. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  ProL 

7t.  A  seat  of  dignity;  a  dais;  a  chair  of  state, 
usually  on  a  raised  platform,  with  or  without  a 
canopy;  also,  this  canopy  itself. 

The  state  .  .  .  was  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  hall. 
B.  Jonson,  Mask  of  Blackness. 
It  is  your  seat ;  which,  with  a  general  suffrage, 

[Oif  ering  Timoleon  the  state. 
As  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  Sicily  tenders. 

Massinger,  Bondman,  L  3. 
The  Queene  Consort  sat  under  a  state  on  a  black  foot- 
cloth,  to  entertain  the  circle. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  6, 1685. 

8t.  The  crisis,  or  culminating  point,  as  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  that  point  in  the  growth  or  course  of  a 
thing  at  which  decline  begins. 

Tumours  have  their  several  degrees  and  times ;  as  be- 
ginning, augment,  state,  and  declination. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

9.  Continuance  of  existence ;  stability. 

By  a  man  of  understanding  and  knowledge  the  state 
thereof  [of  a  land]  shall  be  prolonged.         Prov.  xxviii.  2. 

lOf.  Estate;  income;  possession. 

I  judge  them,  first,  to  have  their  states  confiscate. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  8. 

1 1 .  The  whole  people  of  one  body  politic ;  the 
commonwealth:  usually  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle; in  a  particular  sense,  a  civil  and  self- 
governing  community ;  a  commonwealth. 

In  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  state. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  364. 

A  State  is  a  community  of  persons  living  within  certain 

limits  of  territory,  under  a  permanent  organization,  which 

aims  to  secure  the  prevalence  of  justice  by  self-imposed 

law.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  36. 

12.  The  power  wielded  by  the  government  of 
a  country;  the  civil  power,  often  as  contrasted 
with  the  ecclesiastical:  as,  the  union  of  church 
and  state. — 13.  One  of  the  commonwealths  or 
isodies  politic  which  together  make  up  a  federal 
republic,  which  stand  in  certain  specified  rela- 
tions with  the  central  or  national  govei-nment, 
and  as  regards  internal  affairs  are  more  or  less 
independent,  in  this  sense  the  word  state  is  used  chief- 
ly with  reference  to  the  several  States  (generally  cap.)  of 
the  American  Union,  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
relations  between  the  individual  states  and  the  national  or 
central  government  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  various  other 
republics  of  the  American  continent  are  formed  more  or 
less  closely  on  the  model  of  the  United  States.  Current 
designations  or  epithets  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  are  the  following :  Badger  State,  Wisconsin ;  Bay 
State,  Massachusetts;  Bayou  State,  Mississippi ;  Bear  State, 
Arkansas,  California,  Kentucky  ;  Big-bend  State,  Tennes- 
see ;  Blue-hen  State,  Delaware ;  Blue-law  State,  Connecti- 
cut; Buckeye  State,  Ohio;  Bullion  State,  Missouri;  Cen- 
tennial State,  (Colorado;  Corn-cracker  State,  Kentucky; 
Cracker  State,  Georgia ;  Creole  State,  Louisiana ;  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground,  Kentucky ;  Diamond  Sbite,  Delaware ;  Em- 
pire State,  New  York ;  Empire  State  of  the  South,  Georgia ; 
Excelsior  State,  New  York ;  Freestone  State,  Connecticut ; 
Garden  State,  Kansas ;  Golden  State,  Ctdifornia ;  Gopher 
State,  Minnesota;  Granite  State,  New  Hampshire ;  Green 
Mountain  State,  Vermont ;  Gulf  State,  Florida;  Hawkeye 
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state,  Iowa;  Hoosier  State,  Indiana;  Keystone  State, 
Pennsylvania;  Lake  State,  Michigan;  land  of  Steady 
Habits,  Connecticut;  Little  Ehody,  Rhode  Island;  Lone- 
star  State,  Texas ;  Lumber  State,  Maine ;  Mother  ol  Presi- 
dents, Virginia ;  Mother  of  States,  Virginia ;  Mudcat  State, 
Mississippi ;  New  England  of  the  West,  Minnesota ;  Old 
Colony,  Massachusetts ;  Old  Dominion,  Virginia ;  Old-line 
State,  Maryland ;  Old  North  State,  North  Carolina ;  Pal- 
metto State,  South  Cai'olina;  Pan-handle  State,  West  Vir- 
ginia; Pelican  State,  Louisiana ;  Peninsula  State,  Florida; 
Pine-tree  State,  Maine ;  Prairie  State,  Illinois ;  Sage-hen 
State,  Nevada ;  Silver  State,  Nevada ;  Squatter  State,  Kan- 
sas ;  Sucker  State,  Illinois;  Turpentine  State,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Web  foot  State,  Oregon ;  Wolverine  State,  Michigan ; 
Wooden  Nutmeg  State,  Connecticut. 
14.  pi.  [cap.']  The  legislative  body  in  the  island 
of  Jersey.  It  consists  of  the  bailiff,  jurats  of  the  royal 
court,  constables,  rectors  of  the  parishes,  and  fourteen 
deputies.  The  lieutenant-governor  has  the  veto  power. 
Guernsey  has  a  similar  body,  the  Deliberative  States,  and 
a  more  popular  assembly,  the  Elective  States. 
15t.  A  statement;  a  document  containing  a 
statement,  or  showing  the  state  or  condition  of 
something  at  a  given  time ;  an  account  (or  the 
like)  stated. — 16.  In  engraving,  an  impression 
taken  from  an  engraved  plate  in.  some  particu- 
lar stage  of  its  progress,  recognized  by  certain 
distinctive  marks  not  seen  on  previous  impres- 
sions or  on  any  made  subsequently  unless  cou- 
pled with  fresh  details.  There  may  be  seven, 
eight,  or  more  states  from  one  plate. — 17.  In 
hot.,  a  form  or  phase  of  a  particular  plant. 

Sticta  linita  .  .  .  was  recognized  as  occurring  in  the 
United  States  by  Delise,  .  .  .  and  Dr.  Nylander  (Syn.,  p. 
353)  speaks  of  a  staU  from  Arctic  America. 

Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  36. 
Border  State,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  one  of  those  slave  States  which 
bordered  upon  the  free  States.  They  were  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. — Cap  Of  state, 
in  Aer.,  a  bearing  representing  the  head-dress  worn  in  the 
middle  ages  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London  on  his  installa- 
tion, like  a  short  cone  with  a  ring,  as  of  fiur,  around  the 
head.— Chair  Of  state.  See  cAatr.— Civil  state.  See 
dtu'2.— Cloth  of  state.  See  clotA.— Commissioner  for 
the  State  of,  etc.  See  comrmssUmar. —  Confederate 
States  of  America,  construct  state,  cotton  States. 
See  the  qualifying  words.— Council  Of  State.  See  coun- 
ciZ.— Cretinoid  state,  myxedema.— Department  of 
State.  See  department— 'DotAtins  Of  States'  rights,  in 
U.  S.  hist.,  the  doctrine  that  to  the  separate  States  of  the 
Union  belong  all  rights  and  privileges  not  specially  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution  to  the  general  government ;  the 
doctrine  of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  In  this 
form  the  doctrine  has  always  been  and  is  still  held  as  one 
of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  Be- 
fore the  civil  war  the  more  radical  believers  in  the  doctrine 
of  States'  rights  held  that  the  separate  States  possessed  all 
the  powei-s  and  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  that  the  Union 
was  only  a  federation  from  which  each  of  the  States  had 
a  right  to  secede.— Ecclesiastical  statet,  ties  States. 
See  the  adjectives. — la  a  state  of  nature.  See  jiature. 
— Intermediate,  maritime  state.  See  the  adjectives. 
—Middle  States.  See  middle.— Military  state,  that 
branch  of  the  government  of  a  state  or  nation  by  which  its 
military  power  is  exercised,  including  all  who  by  reason  of 
their  service  therein  are  under  military  authority  and  reg- 
ulation.— Purse  of  state,  in  her.  See  purse.— Reason  of 
state.  See  reiuon.— Slave  State.  See  sJave^.- south- 
ern States,  the  States  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  generally  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  former 
slave  States.— Sovereign  state.  See  sot«re<^».— State 
of  facts,  in  laWt  a  technical  term  sometimes  used  of  a 
written  statement  of  facts  in  the  nature  of  or  a  substitute 
for  pleadings,  or  evidence,  or  both. — State  of  process. 
See  progress.— SbaXe'a  evidence.  See  Kng's  evidence, 
under  evidence.— sta,teB  of  the  Church,  or  Papal 
States,  the  former  temporal  dominions  of  the  Pope.  They 
were  principally  in  central  Italy,  and  extended  from  about 
Ravenna  and  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterrar 
nean,  including  Rome.  Their  origin  dates  from  a  grant 
made  by  Pepin  the  Short  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  territory  was  greatly  reduced  in  1860,  and  the 
remainder  was  annexed  in  1870  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
(with  a  few  small  exceptions,  including  the  Vatican  and 
its  dependencies).— The  States,  (o)  The  Netherlands. 
(6)  The  United  States  of  America :  as,  he  has  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  tJie  States.  [Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  ] 
—  To  keep  state,  to  assume  the  pomp,  dignity,  and  re- 
serve of  a  person  of  high  rank  or  degree ;  act  or  conduct 
one's  self  with  pompous  dignity ;  hence,  to  he  difficult  of 
access. 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

To  lie  in  state,  to  be  placed  on  view  in  some  public  place, 
surrounded  with  ceremonious  pomp  and  solemnity :  said 
of  a  dead  person.  =  Syn.  land  2.    See  sUmition. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  community 
or  body  politic ;  public :  as,  state  affairs ;  state 
policy;  a  state  paper. 

To  send  the  state  prisoners  on  board  of  a  man  of  war 
which  lay  off  Leith.  Mamvlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  V.  31. 

2.  Used  on  or  intended  for  occasions  of  great 
pomp  or  ceremony:  as,  a  state  carriage. —  3. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  one  of  the  commonwealths 
which  make  up  a  federal  republic :  opposed  to 
national :  as,  state  rights ;  a  state  prison ;  state 

legislatures state  hanks.   See  iank^,  4.— State 

carriage.  See  corriose.— State  church.  SeeestdbUsJied 
church,  under  church.— State  criminal,  one  who  com- 
mits an  offense  against  the  state,  as  treason ;  a  political 
offender.— State  domain,  gallantry,  law.  See  the 
nouns.— State  lands,  lands  granted  to  or  owned  by  a 
state,  for  internal  improvements,  educational  purposes, 
etc.— State  paper,    (a)  A  paper  prepared  under  the  dl- 
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rection  of  a  state,  and  relating  to  its  political  interests  or 
government.  (6)  A  newspaper  selected,  by  or  pursuant 
to  law,  for  the  publication  of  official  or  legal  notices. — 
State  prison,  (a)  A  jail  for  political  offenders  only.  (6) 
A  prison  maintained  by  a  State  for  the  regular  confine- 
ment of  felons  under  sentence  to  imprisonment :  distin- 
guished from  county  and  city  jails,  in  which  are  oonflned 
misdemeanants,  and  felons  awaiting  trial,  or  awaiting  ex- 
ecution of  the  death  penalty,  and  from  reformatories,  etc. 
[U.  S.]— State  prisoner,  sword,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
state  (stat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stated,  ppr.  stat- 
ing. [<  state,  «.]  1.  To  set;  fix;  settle;  es- 
tablish; stablish:  as,  to  state  a  day:  chiefly 
used  in  the  past  participle. 

And  you  be  stated  in  a  double  hope. 

"  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 

2t.  To  settle  as  a  possession  upon ;  bestow  or 
settle  upon. 

You  boast  to  me 
Of  a  great  revenue,  a  large  substance. 
Wherein  you  would  endow  and  state  my  daughter. 

Middktan  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  1.  1. 

3.  To  express  the  particulars  of;  set  down  in 
detail  or  in  gross;  represent  fully  in  words; 
make  known  specific  ally ;  explain  particularly ; 
narrate ;  recite :  as,  to  state  an  opinion ;  to  state 
the  particulars  of  a  case. 

I  pretended  not  fully  to  state,  much  less  demonstrate, 
the  truth  contained  in  the  text.  Atterbury. 

4.  In  law,  to  aver  or  allege.  Thus,  statin;/  a  case 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  a  statute  is  simply  alleging 
that  it  is ;  while  showing  it  to  be  so  consists  in  a  disclosure 
of  the  facts  which  bring  it  within  the  statute.— Account 
Stated.  See  acaount.—Case  Stated.  See  case  agreed, 
under  easel.- To  state  itt,  to  keep  state.    See  state,  n. 

Wolsey  began  to  state  it  at  York  as  high  as  ever. 

FiUler,  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  ii.  4.    (Davies.) 

=Syn.  3.  Speak,  TeU,  etc.  (see  saj/l),  specify,  set  forth. 

statet  (stat),  a.  [Irreg.  used  for  stoteZy.]  State- 
ly.   Spenser,  Shep.  Gal.,  September. 

statecraft  (stat'kraft),  n.  The  art  of  conduct- 
ing state  affairs;  state  management;  states- 
manship. 

stated  (sta'ted),  p.  a.  Settled;  established; 
regular;  occurring  at  regular  intervals;  ap- 
pointed or  given  regularly. 

It  was  his  manner  to  use  staled  hours  and  places  for  ex- 
ercises of  devotion.  Steele,  Englishman,  No.  26. 

The  stated  and  unquestionable  fee  of  his  office. 

Addison. 

Stated  clerk,  the  principal  clerk  of  Presbyterian  church 
courts  in  the  United  States,  usually  associated  in  the 
superior  courts  with  an  official  called  a  permanent  clerk. 
The  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  is  the  custodian 
of  all  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  courts  and  has 
charge  of  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  minutes  and 
other  documents  as  ordered  by  the  Assembly. 

statedly  (sta'ted-li),  adv.  At  stated  or  settled 
times ;  regularly ;  at  certain  intervals ;  not  oc- 
casionally.   Imp.  Diet. 

Statefult  (stat'fid),  a.    [<  state  +  -ful.1    Full 
of  state ;  stately. 
A  statefidl  silence  in  his  presence. 

Ma/rston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  i.  5. 

statehood  (stat'hud),  n.  [<  state  +  -hood.']  The 
condition  or  status  of  a  state. 

state-house  (stat'hous),  n.  The  public  build- 
ing in  which  the  legislatiire  of  a  State  holds  its 
sittings ;  the  capitol  of  a  State.     [TJ.  S.] 

stateless  (stat'les),  a.  [(.state  +  -less.]  With- 
out state  or  pomp. 

Statelily  (stat'li-li),  adv.  In  a  stately  manner. 
Sir  H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  I.,  v.  9. 
[Rare.] 

stateliness  (stat'li-ues)*,  n.  The  character  or 
quality  of  being  stately;  loftiness  of  mien  or 
manner;  majestic  appearance ;  dignity. 

stately  (stat'li),  a.  [<  ME.  statly,  estatUch  = 
MD.  staetelick,  D.  statelylc  =  MLG.  statelick,  stat- 
Uoh  =  Dan.  statelig,  stately;  appar.  confused 
in  MLG.,  etc.,  with  MHG.  *  statelick,  G.  stattlich, 
stately,  excellent,  important,  seeming;  cf.  the 
adv.  OHG.  statelicho,  properly  (<  stat,  opportu- 
nity, etc. ;  akin  to  B.  stead,  place :  see  stead), 
MHG.  stateliehe,  statlich,  properly,  moderately, 
G.  stattlich,  maguifloently,  excellently,  etc.;  as 
state  +  -Z^l.]  Grand,  lofty,  or  majestic  in  pro- 
portions, bearing,  manner,  or  the  like;  digni- 
fied; elevated:  applied  to  persons  or  to  things. 
These  regions  have  abundance  of  high  cedars,  and  other 
stately  trees  casting  a  shade.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

The  veneration  and  respect  it  [the  picture  of  the  Duchess 
of  Ormond]  fills  me  with  .  .  .  will  make  those  who  come 
to  visit  me  think  I  am  grown  on  the  sudden  wonderful 
stately  and  reserved. 

Swift,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  Dec.  20, 1712. 

= Syn.  Avfiust,  etc.  (see  majestic),  imperial,  princely,  royal, 
palatial,  pompous,  ceremonious,  formal, 
stately  (stat'li),  adv.   [<  stately,  a.]   In  a  stately 
manner. 

Ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  V.  201. 


stateswoman 

statement  (stat'ment),  n.     [<  state  +  -ment.'j 

1.  The  act  of  stating,  reciting,  or  presenting 
verbally  or  on  paper.— 2.  That  which  is  stated; 
a  formal  embodiment  in  lan^age  of  facts  or 
opinions;  a  narrative;  a  recital;  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fact  or  of  an  opinion;  account;  re- 
port: as,  a  verbal  statement;  a  written  state- 
ment; a,TD3xik  statement ;  a,  Aoainn&l statement. 
— Calculus  of  equivalent  statements.    See  caterfiw. 

state-monger  (stat'mung"g6r),  n.  One  who  is 
versed  in  politics,  or  dabbles  in  state  affairs. 
Imp.  Diet. 

Stateri  (sta'tfer),  n.     [<  state  +  -eri.]     One  who 

stilt  GS 

stater'^  (sta'tfer),  re.  [<  L.  stoter,  <  Gr.  orar^p 
a  standard  of  weight  or  money,  a  Persian  gold 
coin,  also  a  silver  (or  sometimes  ^old)  coin  of 
certain  Greek  states,  <  lardvai,  mid.  and  pass. 
laracBai,  stand.]  A  general  name  for  the  princi- 
pal or  standard  coin  of  various  cities  and  states 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  common  signification  is  a  gold 
coin  equal  in  weight  to  two  drachroEe  of  Attic  standard,  or 
about  132.6  grains,  and  in  value  to  twenty  drachmae.  There 
were  also  in  various  states  staters  of  Euboic  and  JSginetan 
standards.  The  oldest  staters,  those  of  Lydia,  said  to  have 
been  first  coined  by  Croesus,  were  struck  in  the  pale  gold 
called  eleetrum.  At  the  period  of  Greek  decline  the  silver 
tetradrachm  was  called  stater.  This  coin  is  the  "piece  of 
money  "  (equivalent  to  a  Jewish  shekel)  of  Mat.  xvii.  27.  As 
a  general  term  for  a  standard  of  weight,  the  name  stater 
was  given  to  the  Attic  mina  and  the  Sicilian  litra. 

state-room  (stat'rom),  n.  1.  A  room  or  an 
apartment  of  state  in  a  palace  or  great  house. 
—  2.  In  the  United  States  navy,  an  officer's 
sleeping-apartment  (called  cabin  in  the  British 
navy).  —  3.  A  small  private  sleeping-apart- 
ment, generally  with  accommodation  for  two 
persons,  on  a  passenger-steamer.  Compare 
cabin,  3. — 4.  A  similar  apartment  in  a  sleep- 
ing-car.    [U.  S.] 

states-general  (stats'jen'e-ral),  n.  pi.  The 
bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a  coun- 
try, in  contradistinction  to  the  assemblies  of 
provinces;  specifically  [cop.],  the  name  given 
to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  France  before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  and  to  those  of  the 
Netherlands. 

statesman  (stats'man),  re.;  pi.  statesmen  (-men). 
[=  D.  staatsman  =  G.  staatsmann  =  Sw.  stats- 
man  =  Dan.  statsmand;  as  states,  poss.  of  state, 
+  man.]  1.  A  man  who  is  versed  in  the  art  of 
government,  and  exhibits  conspicuous  ability 
and  sagacity  in  the  direction  and  management 
of  public  affairs;  a  politician  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low :  the  states- 
man  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  peasant  who 
holds  the  plough.  South. 

The  Eastern  politicians  never  do  anything  without  the 
opinion  of  the  astrologers  on  the  fortunate  moment.  .  .  . 
^tesmen  of  a  more  judicious  prescience  look  for  the  for- 
tunate moment  too  ;  but  they  seek  it,  not  in  the  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions  of  planets,  but  in  the  conjunctions 
and  oppositions  of  men  and  things. 

Burke,  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly,  1791. 

2.  One  who  occupies  his  own  estate;  a  small 
landholder.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  old  statesmen  or  peasant  proprietors  of  the  valley 
had  for  the  most  part  succumbed  to  various  destructive 
influeuces,  some  social,  some  economical,  added  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  ol  corrosion  from  within. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  I.  it 
=Syn.  L  See  politician. 

Statesmanl&e  (stats'man-llk),  a.  [<  statesman, 
+  Uke.l  Having  the  manner  or  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen ;  worthy  of  or  befitting  a  statesman : 
as,  a  statesmanlike  measure. 

statesmanly(stats'man-li),  a.  Relating  to  or  be- 
fitting a  statesman ;  statesmanlike.  De  Quincey. 

statesmanship  (stats'man-ship),  re.  [<  stat.es- 
man  +  -ship.]  The  qualifications  or  employ- 
ments of  a  statesman;  political  skill,  in  the 
higher  sense. 

The  petty  craft  so  often  mistaken  for  statesmanship  by 
minds  grown  narrow  in  habits  of  intrigue,  jobbing,  and 
official  etiquette.  Maoaulay,  Mill  on  Government 

state-socialism  (stat'so'shal-izm),  re.  A  scheme 
of  government  which  favor's  the  enlargement  of 
the  functions  of  the  state  as  the  best  way  to 
introduce  the  reforms  urged  by  socialists  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  the 
nationalization  of  land,  state  banks  where 
credit  shaU  be  given  to  laboring  men.  etc. 

state-socialist  (stat'so'shal-ist),  n.  A  believer 
in  the  principles  of  state-socialism ;  one  who 
favors  the  introduction  of  socialistic  innova- 
tions through  the  agency  of  the  state. 

stateswoman  (stats' wum'-'an),  re.;  pi.  states- 
women  (-wim"en).  [<  statue,  poss.  of  state,  + 
woman.]  A  woman  who  is  versed  in  or  meddles 
with  public  affairs,  or  who  gives  evidence  of  po- 
litical shrewdness  or  ability.     [Rare.] 


stateswoman 

How  she  was  in  debt,  and  where  she  meant 
To  raise  fresh  sums :  she 's  a  great  itatetwoman ! 

B^  Jonson^ 

stathe  (stath),  n.  [Also  gtaith,  staifhe;  early- 
mod.  E.  also  stayfh,  steyth;  <  ME.  stathe  (AP. 
statlie),  <  AS.  stsstk,  later  steth,  baak,  shore, 
==  Icel.  stodh,  a  harbor,  roadstead,  port,  land- 
ing: akin  to  AS.  stede,  stead:  see  stead.'i  A 
landing-place;  a  wharf.  [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

statumograph  (stath'mo-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  aroB- 
jiav,  measure,  +  yp&^eiv,  write.]  An  instru- 
ment for  indicating  and  registering  the  velo- 
city of  railroad-trains :  a  form  of  veloeimeter. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

static  (stat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  oran/ciif,  causing  to 
stand,  pertaining  to  standing,  <  arardg,  verbal 
adj.  of  lardvat,  mid.  and  pass.  IcTaaBai,  stand:  see 
stasis,  stand."]    If.  Pertaining  to  weight  and  the 

theoiy  of  weight. — 3.  Same  a,s  statical static 

ataxia,  inability  to  stand  without  falling  or  excessive 
swaying,  especially  with  closed  eyes,  as  in  tabes.— Static 
frangrene,  gangrene  resulting  from  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  blood  from  a  part.— Static  refirac- 
tlon.    See  refraction. 

statical  (stat'i-kal),  a.  [<  static  +  -a?.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  bodies  at  rest  or  to  forces  in  equi- 
librium.— 2.  Acting  by  mere  weight  without 
producing  motion:  a.a,statical  pressure stati- 
cal electncity.  See  eleetrie^.— statical  induction. 
See  {ndiusHon,  6.—  Statical  manometer.  See  manmneter. 
statically  (stat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  statical  man- 
ner ;  according  to  statics. 
Statice  (stat'i-se),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700), 
<  Gr.  maTiKlj,  an  astringent  herb,  fem.  of  arwri- 
k6q,  causing  to  stand:  see  static^  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Plumba- 
ginesB,  type  of  the  tribe 
Staticeas.  it  is  character- 
ized by  its  acaulescent  or 
tufted  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  habit,  flat  al- 
ternate leaves,  inflorescence 
commonly  cymose  and  com- 
posed of  one-sided  spikes, 
stamens  but  slightly  united 
to  the  petals,  and  styles  dis- 
tinct to  the  angles  of  the 
ovary,  with  capitate,  oblong, 
or  linear  stigmas.  Over  120 
species  have  been  described, 
natives  of  the  sea-shore  and 
of  desert  sands,  mostly  of  the 
Old  World,  and  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  especially 
of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
A  smaller  number  occur  in 
America,  South  Africa,  tropi- 
cal Asia,  and  Australia.  They 
are  usually  perennials;  a 
tew  are  diminutive  loosely 
branched  shrubs.  They  are 
smooth  or  covered  with  scurf 

or  dust.   The  leaves  vary  from  linear  to  obovate,  and  from 
entire  to  pinnatifid  or  dissected ;  they  form  a  rosette  at 
the  root,  or  are  crowded  or  scattered  upon  the  branches. 
The  short-pedicelled  corolla  consists  of  five  nearly  or  quite 
distinct  petals  with  long  claws,  and  is  commonly  sur- 
rounded by  a  funnel-shaped  calyx  which  is  ten-ribbed 
below,  and  scarious,  plicate,  and  colored  above,  but  usually 
of  a  diiferent  color  from  the  corolla,  which  is  often  white 
with  a  purple  or  lavender  calyx  and  purplish-brown  pedi- 
cel.    They  are  known  in  general  as  sea-lavender.    The 
common  European  S.  Limonium  is  also  sometimes  called 
marsh-beet  from  its  purplish  root ;  it  is  the  red  beken  of  the 
old  apothecaries.    Its  American  variety,  CaroHniana,  the 
marsh-rosemary  of  the  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Texas, 
is  also  known  as  canker-root,  from  the  use  as  an  astringent 
of  its  large  bitter  fleshy  root,  which  also  contains  tannic 
acid  (whence  its  name  ink-roof).    The  very  large  roots  of 
S.  latifolia  are  used  for  tanning  in  Kussia  and  Spain,  and 
those  of  5.  muffronata  as  a  nervine  in  Morocco  under  the 
name  of  safrifa-   Other  species  also  form  valued  remedies, 
as  S.  Brasiliensis,  the  guaycura  of  Brazil  and  southward. 
Many  species  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  as  S.  lati- 
folia,  and  S-  arborescens,  a  shrub  from  the  Canaries.   In 
Afghanistan,  where  several  species  grow  in  desert  regions, 
they  form  a  source  of  fuel. 
Staticese  (sta-tis'f-e),  n.  pi.    [NL.  (Endlioher, 
1836),  <  Statice  +  -ese.']  A  tribe  of  plants,  of  the 
Older  Plumbagineie,  distinguished  from  the  other 
tribe  (Plumbagese)  by  flowers  with  a  commonly 
spreading,  scarious,  and  colored  calyx-border, 
stamens  united  to  the  petals  at  the  base  or 
higher,  and  styles  distinct  to  the  middle  or  the 
base.    It  includes  5  genera,  of  which  Statice  is  the  type. 
They  are  commonly  acaulescent  plants,  very  largely  mari- 
time, and  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
statics  (stat'iks), «.   [PI.  ot  static  (see  ■4cs).  Cf. 
F.  statique,  <  Gr.  araTiKri,  the  art  of  weighing, 
fem.  of  oraTuidQ,  causing  to  stand :  see  static.'] 
That  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the 
relations  of  strains  and  stresses,  or  of  the  fig- 
ures of  bodies  in  equilibrium  and  of  the  magni- 
tudes and  directions  of  the  pressures — Chemi- 
cal, graphical,  social  statics.    See  the  adjectives. 
station  (sta'shon),  n.    [<  ME.  stacion,  <  OF.  sta- 
tion, sta&ton,  estagon,  estaciwn,  estaisun,  etc.,  F. 


nium,  var.  CciroliHiatia, 
a,  the  flower  with  its  bracts. 
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station  =  Sp.  estacion  =  Pg.  estaq&o  =  It.  sta- 
eione  =  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  station,  <  L.  statio(n-), 
a  standing,  place  of  standing,  station,  a  post, 
abode,  dwelling,  position,  office,  etc.,  <  stare, 
stand:  see  state,  stand.]  1.  A  standing  still; 
a  state  of  rest  or  inactivity.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one. 

Shale,  A.  and  C,  iiL  3.  22. 
Man's  life  is  a  progress,  and  not  a  station. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  Manner  of  standing;  attitude;  pose:  rare 
except  in  the  specific  uses. 

An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  staJtian  like  the  hei-ald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  58. 

Specifically — (a)  In  med.,  the  steadiness  (freedom  from 
swaying)  with  which  one  stands.  (6)  The  manner  of  stand- 
ing or  the  attitude  of  Uve  stock,  particularly  of  exhibition 
game  fowls:  as,  a  duckwing  game-cock  of  standard  high 
station. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  anything  habitually 
stands  or  exists ;  particularly,  the  place  to  which 
a  person  is  appointed  and  which  he  occupies 
for  the  performance  of  some  duty ;  assigned 
post :  as,  a  life-boat  station ;  an  observing-«ia- 
tion  ;  the  station  of  a  sentinel ;  the  several  sta- 
tions of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  when 
the  fire-signal  is  sounded. 

If  that  service  ye  now  do  want, 
What  station  will  ye  he? 
BlancheJUmr  and  JeUyfiorice  (ChUd's  Ballads,  IV.  297). 

One  of  our  companions  took  his  station  as  sentinel  upon 
the  tomb  of  the  little  mosque.  O'Donovan,  Merv,  xx. 

4.  The  place  where  the  police  force  of  any 
district  is  assembled  when  not  on  duty;  a  dis- 
trict or  branch  police  office.  See  police  station, 
under  police. — 5.  The  place  where  the  British 
officers  of  a  district  in  India,  or  the  officers  of 
a  garrison,  reside ;  also,  the  aggregate  of  soci- 
ety in  such  a  place :  as,  to  ask  the  station  to  din- 
ner.   Yule  and  JBurnell,  Anglo-Indian  Glossary. 

The  little  bills  done  by  the  rich  bunneahs,  the  small 
and  great  pecuniary  relations  between  the  station  and  the 
bazaar.  W.  B.  RusseU,  Diary  in  India,  1. 194. 

6.  The  condition  or  position  of  an  animal  or 
a  plant  in  its  habitat,  or  its  relation  to  its  en- 
vironment :  often  used  synonymously  with  hab- 
itat (but  habitat  is  simply  the  place  where  an 
animal  or  plant  lives,  station  the  condition  un- 
der which  it  lives  there). 

The  males  and  females  of  the  same  species  of  butterfly 
are  known  in  several  case^  to  inhabit  diflerent  staiiojis, 
the  former  commonly  basking  in  the  sunshine,  the  latter 
haunting  gloomy  forests. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  391. 

7.  lusurv.:  (a)  The  place  selected  for  planting 
the  instrument  with  which  an  observation  is  to 
be  made.  (6)  A  fixed  uniform  distance  (usu- 
ally the  length  of  a  chain  of  100  feet,  or  66  feet, 
or  half  the  length  of  a  twenty-meter  chain) 
into  which  a  line  of  survey  is  divided.  The 
stations  are  consecutively  numbered. — 8.  A 
stock-farm.  [Australia.] — 9.  A  regular  stop- 
ping-place, (a)  One  of  the  stages  or  regular  stopping- 
places  at  which  pilgrims  to  Rome  or  other  holy  place 
were  wont- to  stop  and  rest,  as  a  church  or  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr.  (6)  One  of  the  places  at  which  ecclesiastical  proces- 
sions pause  for  the  performance  of  an  act  of  devotion,  as  a 
church,  the  tombof  a  martyr,  or  some  similar  sacred  spot. 
Hence  —  (c)  The  religious  procession  to  and  from  or  the 
service  of  devotion  at  these  places,  (d)  One  of  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  successive  stages  of  Christ's  passion 
which  are  often  placed  round  the  naves  of  churches,  and 
by  the  sides  of  the  way  leading  to  sacred  edifices,  and 
which  are  visited  in  rotation,  (e)  In  the  early  church,  the 
place  appointed  at  church  for  each  class  of  worshipers, 
more  especially  for  each  grade  of  penitents ;  hence,  the 
status,  condition,  or  class  so  indicated,  (f)  A  place  where 
railway-trains  regularly  stop  for  the  taking  on  of  passen- 
gers or  freight ;  hence,  the  buildings  erected  at  such  a 
place  for  railway  business ;  a  depot. 

10.  Eccles. :  (a)  In  the  early  church,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  faithful  in  the  church,  especially  for 
the  celebration  of  the  euoharist.  (6)  The  fast 
and  service  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  (except 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost),  in  memory  of 
the  council  which  condemned  Christ,  and  of 
his  passion.  These  are  still  maintained  by  the  Greek 
Church,  but  the  fast  of  Wednesday  in  the  Western  Church 
has  been  abrogated,  (c)  Among  Eoman  Catholics, 
a  church  where  indulgences  are  to  be  obtained 
on  certain  days.— 11.  Situation;  position. 

The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  highest  station,  in  a  human  figure. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  98. 

13.  Status;  rank;  standing ;  specifically, rank 
or  standing  in  life;  social  state  or  position; 
condition  of  life ;  hence,  high  rank  or  standing. 

Thev  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 

'  Shah,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  73. 
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He  never  courted  men  in  station. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Content  may  dwell  in  all  stations. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  27. 

Given  as  a  tonic,  but  not  worthy  an  oiScinal  station. 

Dunglison,  Med.  Diet. 

13.  In  mining,  an  enlargement  made  in  a  shaft, 
level,  or  gangway  to  receive  a  pump,  bob,  tank, 

or  machinery  of  any  kind False  station,  in  mn. 

See  false.— Life-saving  station,  a  station  on  a  sea-coast 
furnished  with  life-boats  and  other  apparatus  for  saving 
life  from  shipwreck. — Military  station,  a  place  where 
troops  are  regularly  kept  in  garrison.— Naval  Station, 
a  safe  and  commodious  shelter  or  harbor  for  the  warlike 
or  commercial  ships  of  a  nation,  where  there  is  a  dock- 
yard and  everything  requisite  for  the  repair  of  ships.— 
Outside  station.  See  outside.  =  Syn.  9  if).  See  depot. 
station  (sta'shon),  V.  t.  l<  station,  ».]  To  as- 
sign a  station  or  position  to:  as,  to  station 
troops  on  the  right  or  left  of  an  army;  to  «*a- 
tion  a  sentinel  on  a  rampart ;  to  station  one's 
self  at  a  door. 

Not  less  one  glance  he  caught 
Thro'  open  doors  of  Ida  station'd  there 
Unshaken,  clinging  to  her  purpose. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

Stational  (sta'shon-al),  a.  [<  L.  stationalis, 
standing  still,  fixed,"  <  statio(,n-),  a  standing 
still,  a  post :  see  station.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  station. 

stationariness  (sta'shon-a-ri-nes),  n.  Station- 
ary character  or  quality;  fixity:  as, the  station- 
ariness of  the  barometer ;  the  stationariness  of 
rents.     J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty,  iii. 

stationnxy  (sta'snon-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
stationnavre  =  Sp.  tg.  estacionario  =  It.  stazio- 
nario,  <  L.  stationarius,  pertaining  to  a  post  or 
station,  <  statio{n-),  a  post,  station :  see  station.] 

1.  a.  1.  Having  a  particular  station  or  place; 
remaining  in  a  certain  place ;  not  movable,  or 
not  intended  to  be  moved ;  not  moving,  or  ap- 
pearing not  to  move;  technically,  without  ve- 
locity, whether  this  condition  is  only  instan- 
taneous, or  whether  the  body  spoken  of  re- 
mains motionless  for  an  interval  of  time.  A 
planet  is  said  to  be  stationary  at  a  turning-point  of  its 
motion,  when  its  longitude  is  neither  increasing  nor  di- 
minishing. The  sun  is  said  to  be  stationary  when  it 
reaches  one  of  the  tropics  and  begins  to  turn  toward  the 
equinoctial. 

2.  Bemaining  in  the  same  condition  or  state ; 
making  no  progress;  without  change;  with 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  of  symptoms,  in- 
tensity, etc. :  as,  a  stationary  temperature. 

The  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was 
content  to  be  stationary.  Macaulay,  Bacon. 

Statlonaj^  air,  the  amount  of  air  which  remains  con- 
stantly in  the  lungs  in  ordinary  respiration. —  Station- 
ary contact,  diseases,  engine.  See  the  nouns.—  sta- 
tionary motion,  such  a  motion  of  a  system  that  no 
particle  continually  departs  further  and  further  from  its 
original  position,  nor  does  its  velocity  continually  in  crease 
or  diminish.  Clausius. — Stationary  point,  on  a  curve,  a 
point  where  the  point  generating  the  curve  is  stationary 
and  turns  back;  acusp;  a  binode  whose  two  tangents  coin- 
cide.— Stationary  tangent  of  a  curve,  a  tangent  where 
the  moving  tangent  generating  the  curve  is  stationary  and 
turns  back ;  an  inflection. — Stationary  tangent  plane 
of  a  surface,  a  tangent  plane  which  has  stationary  contact 
with  the  sumce. 

II.  n . :  pi.  stationaries  (-riz).  1 .  A  person  or 
thing  which  remains  or  continues  in  the  same 
place  or  condition ;  specifically,  one  of  a  force 
of  permanent  or  stationary  troops. 

The  stationaries  are  mine  already.  So  are  the  soldiery 
all  the  way  up  the  Nile.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xx. 

Then  they  are  stationaries  in  their  houses,  which  be  in 
the  middle  points  of  the  latitudes,  which  they  call  eclip- 
ticks.  Holland,  tr.  of  Hiny,  ii.  16. 

2.  One  who  wishes  to  stay  as  or  where  he  is ; 
one  who  opposes  or  resists  progress;  an  ex- 
treme conservatist. 

Divided  between  the  party  of  movement  and  that  of  re- 
sistance— the  progressives  and  the  stationaries. 

Bm,  Travels  (trans.  1852),  H.  129. 

station-bill  (sta'shon-bil),  n.  Naut.,  a  list  con- 
taining the  appointed  posts  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany for  all  evolutions. 

station-calendar  (sta'shon-kal"en-dar),  n.  On 
a  railroad,  a  station-indicator. 

stationer  (sta'shon-er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  sta- 
tyoner;  <  ME.  siacyonere,  <  ML.  stationarius, 
stacionariiis,  a  resident,  resident  canon,  vender 
of  books,  <  L.  statio(n-),  a  station,  stall:  see 
station.]     If.  A  bookseller. 

Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our  mercenary 
stationers  in  English. 

Burton,  Anat.  ot  Mel.,  To  the  Keader,  p.  23. 

Anterior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  there  flourished  a. 
craft  or  trade  who  were  denominated  ^Uoners;  they  wer& 
scribes  and  limners,  and  dealers  in  manuscript  copies,  and. 
in  parchment  and  paper,  and  other  literary  wares. 

/.  lyisraeli.  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  482.. 
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2.  One  who  sells  the  materials  used  in  writing, 

as  paper,  pens,  pencUs,  ink,  etc stationers' 

Hall,  a  building  in  London  belonging  to  the  gild  called 
the  ' '  Company  of  Stationers,"  in  which  a  book  is  kept  for 
the  registration  of  copyrights, —  Stationers'  rule.  See 
nrfei.— Walking,  running,  or  flying  stationer,  a  hawk- 
er of  ballads,  chap-books,  pamphlets,  and  other  kinds  of 
cheap  popular  literature.  Compare  running  patterer,  un- 
der patterer.    Tatter,  No.  4. 

stationery  (sta'shon-6r-i),  n.  and  a.  [<  stationer 
+  -2/3  (see  -ery).']  t,  n.  The  articles  usually  sold 
by  stationers ;  the  various  materials  employed 
in  writing,  such  as  paper,  pens,  pencils,  and  ink. 
— Stationery  office,  an  oflce  m  London  which  ia  the  me- 
dium through  which  all  government  offices,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  supplied  with  writing-materials.  It  also 
contracts  for  the  printing  of  reports,  etc.    Imp.  Diet. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  writing,  or  consisting  of 
writing-materials:  as,  stationery  goods. 

station-house  (sta'shpn-hous),m.  1.  Apoliee- 
station. —  3.  The  builSing  containing  the  office, 
waiting-rooms,  etc.,  of  a  railway-station.  The 
Century,  XXXV.  89. 

station-indicator  (sta '  shon  -  in  "  di  -  ka  -  tor),  n. 
On  a  railway:  (a)  Abulletin-hoard  at  a  station 
on  which  are  exhibited  the  time  of  departure  of 
trains  and  the  stations  at  which  they  will  stop. 
(6)  A  device  in  a  car  for  exhibiting  in  succes- 
sion the  names  of  the  stations  where  stops  are 
to  be  made. 

station-master  (sta'shon-m&8"t6r), ».  The  of- 
ficial in  charge  of  a  station;  specifically,  the 
person  in  charge  of  a  railway-station. 

station-meter  (sta'shon-me'tfer),  n.  A  meter 
of  large  size  used  in  gas-works  to  measure  the 
fiow  of  gas.  Such  meters  are  made  with  various  attach- 
ments, as  water-line,  pressure,  and  overflow  gages,  regis- 
ter-clock, and  telltale  indicators  of  the  rate  of  flow.  E, 
H.  Emgm. 

station-pointer  (sta'shon-poin'''ter),  n.  In 
surv.,  an  instrument  for  expeditiously  laying 
down  on  a  chart  the  position  of  a  place  from 
which  the  angles  subtended  by  three  distant 
objects,  whose  positions  are  known,  have  been 
measured ;  a  three-armed  protractor. 

station-pole,  station-staff  (sta'shon-pdl, 
-st&f ),  n.    In  surv.,  same  as  leveUng-staff,  1. 

Statism  (sta'tizm),  n.  [<  state  +  -ism.']  The 
art  of  government;  hence,  in  a  depreeiative 
sense,  policy.     [Bare.] 

Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  take  occasion  to 
blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  staUmi. 

South,  Sermons,  1,  Iv. 

statist  (sta'tist),  n.  [=  G.  statist  =  Sw.  statist, 
a  statesman,  politician,  =  Sp.  Pg.  estadista,  a, 
statesman,  politician,  also  a  statistician,  =  It. 
statista,  a  statesman ;  as  state  (L.  status)  +  -4gt] 
1.  A  statesman;  a  politician;  one  skilled  in 
government.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Ifext  is  your  statist's  face,  a  serious,  solemn,  and  super- 
cilious face,  full  of  formal  and  square  gravity. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Hevels,  il.  1. 
Z.  A  statistician. 

The  keen  statist  reckons  by  tens  and  hundreds ;  the  ge- 
nial man  is  interested  in  every  slipper  that  comes  into  the 
assembly.  Emerson,  Success. 

statistic  (sta-tis'tik),  a.  and  «.  [I.  a.  =  F.  sta- 
tistique  =  Sp.  estadistico  =  Pg.  estadisUeo  =  It. 
statistico  (ef .  Gr.  staUstisch  =  Sw.  Dan.  statisUslc), 
lit.  pertaining  to  a  statist  or  to  matters  of  the 
state ;  as  statist  +  Ac.  II.  n.  =  F.  statisOque  = 
Bp.  estaMsUca  =  Pg.  estadisUca  =  It.  staUstica, 
statistics,  =  Gr.  staUstik,  poUtieal  science,  sta- 
tistics, =  Sw.  Dan.  statistik,  statistics;  from  the 
adj.]    I.  a.  Statistical. 

II.  Ji.  1.  Same  as  statistics. —  2.  A  statisti- 
cal statement. — 3t.  A  statistician. 

Henley  said  you  were  the  best  statistic  In  Europe. 

Southey,  1804,  In  Kobberd's  Mem.  of  Taylor  of  Norwich, 

[1.  608. 

statistical  (sta-tis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  statistic  +  -al.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  statistics;  consisting  of 
facts  and  calcmations  or  such  matters :  as, 
staUsUcal  tables;  statistical  information.— pri- 
maiy  statistical  number,  the  number  of  a  class  ascer- 
tained by  direct  counting.— Statistical  Inference.  See 
inference. —  Statistical  method,  a  scientiflc  method  in 
which  results  are  deduced  from  averages  as  data.  Politi- 
cal economy,  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  Darwinian 
evolutionism  persue  statistical  methods,  which  are  also 
now  applied  to  psychology. — Statistical  proposition. 
See  iwoposiewji.- Statistical  ratio,  the  number  of  one 
class  of  things  which  are  found  associated  upon  the  aver- 
age with  each  one  ot  another  class  of  things :  thus,  the 
number  of  children  per  family  is  a  statiMeal  ratio;  so  is 
the  average  duration  of  life. 

statistically  (sta-tis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  statis- 
tical manner;  by  the  use  of  statistics;  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view. 

statistician  (stat-is-tish'an),  n.  [=  F.  statis- 
tiden;  as  statistic  +  -iati."]  One  who  is  versed 
in  or  collects  statistics. 
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Statistics  (sta-tis'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  statistic  (see 
-ics).']  1.  a" systematic  collection  of  numbers 
relating  to  the  enumeration  of  great  classes, 
or  to  ratios  of  quantities  connected  with  such 
classes,  and  ascertained  by  direct  enumeration. 
Thus,  a  table  of  the  populations  of  the  different  States 
of  the  American  Union  is  called  a  table  qf  statistics;  so 
is  a  table  showing  the  percentages  of  farms  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  that  are  mortgaged,  provided  these 
percentages  have  been  ascertained  from  direct  sampling, 
and  not  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  mortgaged 
farms  by  the  total  number  of  farms. 

The  word  statistics,  as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  science, 
was  first  engrafted  into  our  language  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
It  comprehends,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  German 
writers,  from  whom  it  was  adopted,  all  those  topics  of  in- 
quiry which  interest  the  statesman. 
Monthly  Rev.,  1796,  App.,  p.  553  (N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI. 
'  [404). 

2.  The  study  of  any  subject,  especially  sociolo- 
gy, by  means  of  extensive  enumerations ;  the 
science  of  human  society,  so  far  as  deduced  from 
enumerations.  —Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  bureau. 
—Vital  statistics,  a  collection  of  statistical  ratios  relat- 
ing to  the  average  course  of  life,  including  the  death- 
rates  at  different  ages,  liability  to  different  diseases,  etc. 

statistology  (sta-tis-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  sta- 
Ust(ics)  +  Or.  -Tioyia,  <  Mystv,  speak:  see  -ology.'] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  statistics. 

Stative  (sta'tiv),  a.  [=  OP.  staUf,  <  L.  sfatj- 
viis,  standing  still,  <  stare,  stand:  see  state.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp  or  military  post 
or  quarters.— 2.  In  Heb.  gram.,  indicating  a 
physical  state,  or  mental,  intransitive,  or  re- 
flexive action :  said  of  certain  verbs. 

statizet  (sta'tiz),  v.  i.  [<  state  +  4ze.  Of.  sta- 
tist.]   To  meddle  in  state  affairs.    Davies. 

Secular  .  .  .  mysteries  are  for  the  knowledge  of  ^xdiz- 
ing  Jesuits.  Re».  T.  Adama,  Works,  II.  168. 

Statlicht,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stately. 

Statoblast  (stat'o-blast),  n.  [C  Gr.  arardg,  stand- 
ing, fixed  (see  static),  +  piaardg,  a  bud,  germ.] 
One  of  the  peculiar  internal  asexual  buds  de- 
veloped in  the  body-cavity  of  the  fresh-water 
or  phylactoltematous  polyzoans,  comparable  to 
the  gemmules  of  the  fresh-water  sponges,  and 
serving  for  reproduction.  These  germs  of  new  in- 
dividuals to  be  reproduced  agamogenetically  by  internal 
gemmation  are  formed  in  the  funiculus  ormesentery  of  the 
polyzoan ;  on  the  death  of  the  parent  organism,  they  are 
ruptured,  and  give  exit  to  a  young  animal  essentially  like 
the  parent.  The  fact  that  statoblasts  contain  no  germinal 
vesicle,  and  never  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  segmentation 
or  yolk-cleavnge,  is  conclusive  against  their  being  ova  or 
eggs;  and,  moreover,  an  ovary  producing  ova  occurs  else- 
where in  the  same  individual  that  produces  statoblasts. 
Also  called  vmder  bud.    See  cut  under  PlwniaMla. 

Statoblastic  (stat-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  statoblast 
+ -ic/\  1.  Having  the  character  or  nature  of 
a  statoblast;  of  or  pertaining  to  statoblasts: 
as,  statoblastic  capsmes;  statoblastic  reproduc- 
tion.— 2.  Giving  rise  to  statoblasts;  repro- 
duced by  means  of  statoblasts:  as,  a  stato- 
blastic polyzoan. 

statocracy  (sta-tok'ra-si),  n.  [<  state  +  -oeraoy, 
after  aristocracy,  etc.]  Government  or  rule  by 
the  state  alone,  uncontrolled  by  ecclesiastical 
power. 

StatOSCOpe  (stat'o-skop),  n.  [<  Gt.  ararSg,  stand- 
ing, fixed  (see  static),  +  aiamelv,  view.]  A  form 
of  aneroid  barometer  for  registering  minute  va- 
riations of  atmospheric  pressure,  it  consists  of  a 
sensitive  metallic  diaphragm  exposed  on  the  outside  to 
the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  connecting  on 
the  inside  with  a  closed  reservoir  of  air,  of  four  or  Ave  liters 
capacity,  protected  from  temperature-changes  by  non-con- 
ducting walls  filled  with  felt  and  wool.  .  Registration  is 
effected  by  a  long  index-needle  on  the  cylinder  of  a  chron- 
ograph. At  the  beginning  of  observation  the  index  is 
brought  to  zero  of  the  scale  by  opening  a  stop-cock  con- 
necting the  reservoir  with  the  outside  air,  and  the  abso- 

'lute  pressure  at  the  moment  Is  observed  with  a  mercurial 
barometer.  The  stop-cock  is  then  closed,  and  the  index- 
needle  shows  variations  of  pressure  as  small  as  .01  milli- 
meter of  mercury.  The  tot^  limit  of  change  that  can  be 
registered  is  about  5  millimeters;  for  pressures  beyond 
this  the  instrument  must  be  reset. 

StatOSphere  (stat'o-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  arardc, 
standingj  fixed,  -f-  a^alpa,  a  globe.]  The  glo- 
bose, chitinous,  spicuUferous  envelop  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  winter  or  resting  stage  of 
the  fresh-water  sponges.    J.  A.  Ryder. 

Statospore  (stat'o-spor)^  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oTards, 
standing,  fixed,  4-  airopa,  seed:  see  spars'^.]  ]ji 
bot.,  a  motionless  or  resting  spore;  a  hypno- 
spore. 

statuaf  (stat'u-a),  n.  [<  L.  statua,  an  image,  a 
statue :  see  statue.]    A  statue. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Fompey's  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  fell. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ilL  2. 192. 

Behold  the  Statuas  which  wise  Vulcan  plac'd 

Under  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jove, 

And  gave  to  them  an  artificial  life. 
Beaumont,  Masque  of  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn. 


statuminate 

statuary  (stat'u-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  statuaire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  estatimno  =  It.  statuario,  <  L.  statva- 
rius,  of  or  pertaining  to  statues  (statuaria,  sc. 
ars,  the  statuary  art),  <  statua,  a  statue:  see 
statnie.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  statue  or 
statuary. 

What  connoisseurs  call  statuary  grace,  by  which  is 
meant  elegance  unconnected  with  motion. 

Qoldsmtth,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

statuary  marble,  fine-grained  white  marble,  especially 
sought  for  monuments,  busts,  etc. 

11.  «. ;  pi.  Statuaries  (-riz) .  1 .  One  who  makes 
statues;  a  sculptor;  specifically,  one  who  makes 
statues  in  metal,  a  bronze-caster,  or  one  who 
makes  copies  of  statues  designed  by  another 

artist. 

Statuaries  could 
By  the  foot  of  Hercules  set  down  punctually 
His  whole  dimensions. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  1. 

Burst  the  gates,  and  burn  the  palaces,  break  the  works 
of  the  statuary.     Tennyson,  Experiments,  Bo^dicea. 

3.  The  art  of  carving  or  making  statues  or 
figures  in  the  round  representing  persons,  ani- 
mals, etc. :  a  main  branch  of  sculpture. 

The  northern  nations  .  .  .  were  too  barbarous  to  pre- 
serve the  remains  of  learning  more  carefully  than  they  did 
those  of  statuary  or  architecture  or  civility. 

Sir  W.  TemnAe,  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning. 

3.  Statues  collectively. 
statue  (stat'u),  n.  [<  ME.  statue,  <  OF.  statue, 
P.  statue  =  Sp.  Pg.  estatua  =  It.  statua,  <  L. 
statua,  an  image  set  up,  a  statue,  pillar,  <  statu- 
ere,  set  up:  see  statute.]  1.  A  figure  of  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  made  of  some  soud  substance, 
as  marble,  bronze,  iron,  or  wood,  or  of  any  sub- 
stance of  solid  appearance ;  a  sculptured,  cast, 
or  molded  figure,  properly  of  some  size  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  statuette  or  figurine)  and  in 
the  round  (as  distinguished  from  a  relief  or  an 
intaglio). 

This  proude  king  let  make  a  statue  of  golde 

Sixt7  cubytes  long.       Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1. 169. 

Within  the  area  of  the  foundation  walls,  and  all  round 

them,  were  lying  heads  and  bodies  of  many  statues,  which 

had  once  stood  within  the  temple  on  bases  still  in  position 

in  three  parallel  rows. 

C.  T.  Newtrni,  Art  and  ArchseoL,  p.  306. 
3t.  A  picture. 

The  rede  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shyneth  in  his  whyte  baner  large 
That  alle  the  f eeldes  gUteren  up  and  doun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 117. 
Sir  John.  Your  nieces,  ere  they  put  to  sea,  crave  humbly, 
Though  absent  in  their  bodies,  they  may  take  leave 
Of  their  late  suitors'  statues. 
I/uke.  There  they  hang.     Mas^nger,  City  Madam,  v.  3. 

Equestrian  statue,  a  statue  in  which  the  figure  is  rep- 
resented as  seated  on  horseback. — FUnth  Of  a  statue. 
See  plinth. 

statue  (stat'u),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  statued,  ppr. 
statmng.  [<  statue,  n.]  To  place  as  a  statue; 
form  a  statue  of. 

The  whole  man  becomes  as  if  statued  into  stone  and 
earth.  Felthmn,  Besolves,  i.  86. 

statued  (staJ'Sd),  a.  [<  statue  +  -ed^.]  Fur- 
nished with  statues;  having  the  form  of  a 
statue;  consisting  of  a  statue  or  of  statues. 

Facing  in  sable  robes  the  statued  halL 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Falcon  of  Federigo. 
Sometimes  he  encountered  an  imperial  column  ;  some- 
times he  came  to  an  arcadian  square  flooded  with  light, 
and  resonant  with  the  fall  of  statued  fountains. 

Disraeli,  Lothair,  Ixix. 

statue-dress  (stat'u-dres),  n.    Theat.,  a  dress 

for  the  body  and  legs,  made  in  one  piece,  worn 

in  representations  of  statuary. 
statuesque  (stat-u-esk'),  a.  [<  statue  +  -esque.] 

Like  a  statue;  having  the  formal  dignity  or 

beauty  of  a  statue. 

The  statuesque  attitudes  exhibited  in  the  ballets  at  the 
opera-house.  De  Quincey,  English  Opium-Eater. 

statuesquely  (staj-u-esk'li),  adv.  In  a  statu- 
esque manner ;  in  the  manner  of  a  statue ;  as  a 
statue.   Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser. ,  p.  97. 

StatuesC[Ueness  (stat-tl-esk'nes),  n.  Statuesque 
character  or  appearance.  The  Academy,  No. 
904,  p.  141. 

statuette  (stat-u-ef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  statue,  a 
statue :  see  statue.]  A  small  statue ;  a  statue 
or  image  in  the  round  much  smaller  than  na- 
ture ;  a  figurine. 

Most  of  the  figures  do  not  much  exceed  life-size,  and 
many  were  small  statuettes. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  807. 

statuize  (stat'u-iz),  v.  t.  [<  statue  +  -ize.] 
To  commemorate  by  a  statue.     [Bare.] 

James  II.  did  also  statueize  himself  in  copper. 

Misson,  Travels  in  Eng.,  p.  809.    (Davies.) 

statuminatet  (sta-tu'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  statu- 
minatus,  pp.  of  siatuminare,  prop  up,  support, 
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<  atatumen  (-mm-),  a  prop,  stay,  <  statuere,  cause 
to  stand,  set  up,  fix  upright:  see  statue.']  To 
prop;  support. 

1  will  statumiTMte  and  under-prop  thee. 

B.  J<m8on,  New  Inn,  li.  2. 

stature   (stat'ur),  n.      [<  ME.  stature,  <  OP. 

(and  F.)  stature  =  Sp.  Pg.  estatwra  =  It.  statura, 

<  L.  statura,  height  or  size  of  the  body,  stature, 
size,  growth,  <  statuere,  cause  to  stand,  set  up: 
see  statute.]  1.  The  natural  height  of  an  an- 
imal body;  bodily  tallness;  sometimes,  full 
height:  generally  used  of  the  human  body. 

The  Lond  of  Pigmaus,  where  that  the  folk  ben  of  litylle 
Stature  that  ben  but  3  Span  long. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  211. 
TTnto  stature  this  damsel  was  grown. 
Catakin'e  Garland  (Child's  Ballads,  Till.  174). 

2t.  A  statue.  [An  erroneous  use,  due  to  con- 
fusion with  statue.'] 

And  then  before  her  [Diana's]  stature  straight  he  told 
Devoutly  all  his  whole  petition  there. 

Mir.  far  Mage.,  I.  29. 

In  the  second  house  there  is  the  stature  at  a  man  of  sil- 

uer.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  236. 

statured  (stat'urd),  a.  [<  stature  +  -ed^.]  If. 
Of  the  height  or  stature  of. 

Were  thy  dimension  but  a  stride, 

Nay,  wert  thou  stcUur'd  but  a  span, 
She'll  make  thee  Mimas.  Quarles,  Emblems,  iL  6. 

3.  Of  or  arrived  at  full  stature.  The  Century, 
XXXIII.  48.  [Rare.]— 3t.  Conditioned;  cir- 
cumstanced. 

They  [Tusser  and  Churchyard]  being  mark'd  alike  in 
their  poeticall  parts,  living  in  the  same  time,  and  8tatur*d 
alike  in  their  estates.        J'vller,  Worthies,  Esse^  I.  619. 

status  (sta'tus),  n.  [<  L.  status,  standing,  posi- 
tion, attitude,  state:  see  state.]    1.  Standing 

'  or  position  as  regards  rank  or  condition. — 
2.  Position  of  affairs. —  3.  In  law,  the  stand- 
ing of  a  person  before  the  law  in  the  class  of 
persons  indicated  by  his  or  her  legal  qualities; 
the  relation  fixed  by  law  in  which  a  person 
stands  toward  others  or  the  state.  Different 
writers  vary  much  in  the  extent  of  meaning  implied,  but 
in  the  best  usage  it  includes  liberty,  citizenship,  and  mar- 
riage, infancy  and  majority  and  wardship  or  tutelage,  and 
mental  capacity  or  incapacity  according  to  legal  tests.  It 
is  rarely  if  ever  used  of  any  of  those  relations  which  are 
terminable  by  consent^  such  as  partnership. —  Status 
auo,  the  condition  in  which  (the  thing  or  things  were  at 
first  or  are  now).    Compare  in  statu  guo. 

statutable  (stat'u-ta-bl),  a.  [<  statute  +  -alle.] 
1.  Made,  required,  or  imposed  by  statute;  statu- 
tory: as,  a  sto*«to&Ze  punishment. —  2.  Allowed 
by  the  rules ;  standard. 

I  met  with  one  the  other  day  who  was  at  least  three 
inches  above  five  foot,  which  you  know  is  the  statutable 
measure  of  that  club.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  108. 

Statutably  (stat'u-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
agreeable  to  statute;  as  required  or  provided 
by  statute. 
statute  (stat'iit),  n.  [<  MB.  statut,  <  OF.  statut, 
estatut,  statu,  P.  statut  =  Pr.  statut  =  Sp.  Pg. 
estatuto  =  It.  statuta,  statuto  =  D.  statuut  =  Q. 
Sw.  Dan.  statut,  <  LL.  statutvm,  a  statute,  prop, 
neut.  of  L.  statutus,  pp.  of  statuere,  set  up,  estab- 
lish: see  stand.]  1.  An  ordinance  or  law;  spe- 
cifically, a  law  promulgated  in  writing  by  a  le- 
gislative body;  an  enactment  by  a  legislature; 
in  the  United  States,  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a 
State  or  Territorial  legislature  passed  and  pro- 
mulgated accordingf  to  constitutional  require- 
ments; in  (ireat  Britain,  an  act  of  Parliament 
made  by  the  Sovereign  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  Some  early  statutes  are  In 
the  form  of  charters  or  ordinances,  proceeding  from  the 
crown,  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  not  being 
expressed.  Statutes  are  either  public  or  private  (in  the 
latter  case  affecting  an  individual  or  a  company) ;  but  the 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  public  acts  of  a  general  and 
permanent  character.  Strictly  speaking,  an  ordinance 
established  by  either  house  of  the  legislature,  ot  by  both, 
without  the  assent  of  the  executive,  as  a  resolution,  or 
Joint  resolution,  is  not  a  statute.  The  word  has  some- 
times, however,  been  interpreted  to  include  municipal 
ordinances.  See  also  act,  article,  bUl3,  by-law,  charter, 
code,  decree,  edict,  law,  ordinance,  petition,  promsion, 
Ac  whiles  Hunger  was  her  maister  there  wolde  none  of 

hem  chyde, 
Ne  stryue  agelnes  his  statut  so  sterneliche  he  loked. 

Piers  Plotmnan  (B),  vi.  321. 

The  statutes  of  the  lord  are  right.  Ps.  xix.  8. 

Girded  with  frumps  and  curtail  gibes,  by  one  who 
makes  sentences  by  the  Statute,  as  it  all  above  three  inches 
long  were  conflscat.     .Milton,  Apology  for  Smeotarmnuus. 

What  are  called  in  England  constitutional  staMites,  such 
as  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Eights,  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, the  Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are 
merely  ordinary  laws,  which  could  be  repealed  by  Parlia- 
ment at  any  moment  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it  can  re- 
peal a  highway  act  or  lower  the  duty  on  tobacco. 

J.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I.  237. 

2.  The  act  of  a  corporation  or  of  its  founder, 
intended  as  a  permanent  rule  or  law:  as,  the 
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statutes  of  a  university. — 3.  In  foreign  and  civil 
law,  any  particular  municipal  law  or  usage, 
though  not  resting  for  its  authority  on  judicial 
decisions  or  the  practice  of  nations.  Burrill; 
Worcester. — 4.  A  statute-fair.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 
Bloody  statute,  an  occasional  name  of  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles.  See  tM  Six  Articles,  under  orficis.— Declara- 
tory statute.  See  declaratory.— mrectory  statute. 
See  director!/.— Enabling  statute,  a  statute  which  con- 
fers a  power  upon  a  person  or  body  tnat  did  not  previously 
possess  it.— Enlarging  statute,  a  statute  which  increases 
a  power  that  already  existed.— Equity  of  a  statute. 
See  equity.— 'Eata.te  by  statute,  more  fully  estate  by 
statute  merchant,  or  estate  by  statute  staple,  in 
Eng.  lam,  the  estate  or  tenancy  which  a  creditor  acquired 
in  the  lands  of  his  debtor  by  their  seizure  on  judgments 
by  confession  in  forms  now  obsolete.  See  stat^tte  merchant 
and  statute  staple,  below.— General  statute,  a  statute 
which  relates  directly  to  the  government  or  the  general 
public  interest,  or  to  all  the  people  of  the  state  or  of  a 
particular  class,  condition,  or  district  therein.  See  legis- 
lation,  also  public  statute  and  local  statute. — Local  stat- 
ute. See  local  legislation,  under  local. — IVlandatory  stat- 
ute. See  mandatory.— Venal  statutes.  See  penal.— 
Private  statutes,  (a)  See  private  acts,  uniei  private.  (6) 
Same  as  special  statute. — Public  statutes.  See  public  acts, 
under  puilic— Remedial  statutes,  statutes  the  main 
object  of  which  appears  directly  beneficent,  by  supplying 
some  defect  in  the  law  or  removing  inconveniences,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  the  immediate  aspect  of  which  is  to 
impose  punishment  or  penalty,  which  are  called ^ena2  stat- 
utes. Some  statutes  partake  of  both  characters,  for  a  stat- 
ute which  is  penal  as  against  an  offender  may  be  remedial 
as  toward  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  protect.— Reteo- 
actlve  statute.  See  retroactive.— Bpecial  or  private 
statute,  a  statute  which  the  courts  will  not  notice  unless 
pleaded  and  proved  like  any  other  fact ;  also,  a  particular 
or  peculiar  statute :  as,  there  is  a  special  statute  regulating 
chattel  mortgages  on  canal-boats. — Statute  against  be- 
nevolences, an  English  statute  of  1483-1  (1  Rich.  III.,  c.  2) 
abolishing  the  peculiar  system  of  raising  money  by  solici- 
tation, called  benevolences,  and  declaring  that  such  exac- 
tions should  not  be  taken  for  precedent. — Statute  cap. 
See  citj!>i.— Statute  de  Donls,  more  fully  Statute  de 
DonlB  Condltlonalibus,  an  English  statute  of  1285  (13 
Edw.  I. ,  being  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  ii.  c.l)  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  common-law  doctrine  that  under  a  gift 
to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  he  acquired  absolute  title 
by  having  issue,  even  though  none  should  survive.  The  act 
prescribed  instead  that  the  condition  stated  by  the  giver  ot 
reversion  in  failure  of  issue  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
Also  sometimes  called  statute  of  entail. — Statute  labor. 
See  ia6ori.— Statute  lacet.  See  Jace.- Statute  law,  a 
law  or  rule  of  action  prescribed  or  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
tive power,  and  promulgated  and  recorded  in  writing; 
also,  collectively,  the  enactments  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
in  contradistinction  to  cormnon  law.  See  lawK — Statute 
merchant,  in  la/ic,  a  bond  of  record,  now  obsolete,  ac- 
knowledged before  the  chief  magistrate  of  some  trading 
town,  on  which,  if  not  paid  at  the  day,  an  execution 
might  be  awarded  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of 
the  obligor.    See  pocket-judgment. 

A  certalne  blinde  retayler,  called  the  Diuell,  vsed  to 
lend  money  vpon  pawnee  or  anie  thing,  and  would  let  one 
for  a  need  haue  a  thousand  poundes  vpon  a  statute-mer- 
chant of  his  Boule.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  9. 
Statute  of  bread  and  ale.  See  greadi.— statute  of 
charitable  uses,  an  English  statute  of  1601  (43  Eliz. ,  c.  4), 
sometimes  called  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  devoted  to  charities.  It  authorized  the 
lord  chancellor  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  management  of  snch  property,  with  power  to  correct 
abuses.— Statute  of  Clrcumspecte  Agatls,  an  English 
statute  of  1286  (13  Edw.  I.),  in  the  form  of  a  writ  addressed 
to  the  judges :  so  named  from  Its  first  two  words.  It  di- 
rected that  the  king's  prohibition  should  not  lie  in  spiritu- 
al matters,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts 
should  be  exercised  in  cases  of  demands  by  a  parson  for 
tithes,  mortuaries,  pensions,  etc.,  notwithstanding  such 
prohibition.— Statute  of  false  pretenses,  an  English 
statute  of  1767(30  Geo.  lI. ,  c.  24)which  defines  and  punishes 
the  crime  of  false  pretenses. — Statute  of  f):audulent 
conveyances,  sometimes  called  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
(a)  An  English  statute  of  1671  (13  EUz.,  c.  5),  reenacted  in 
nearly  all  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  all  convey- 
ances of  property  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defraud 
creditors  to  be  void  as  against  snch  creditors,  (b)  An 
English  statute  of  1686  (27  Eliz.,  c.  4)  making  void  all  con- 
veyances of  land  made  with  intent  to  deceive  purchasers. 
— Statute  of  Gloucester,  an  English  statute  of  1278  (6 
Edw.  I.),  passed  at  Gloucester,  and  relating  to  local  fran- 
chises and  judicature,  damages  to  real  property,  waste, 
trespass,  etc. —  Statute  Of  laborers,  an  English  statute 
of  1349  (23  Edw.  III.)  designed  to  compel  workmen  and 
servants  to  work  for  the  wages  commonly  paid  in  the 
year  1346 :  enacted  because  the  pestilence  had  seriously 
decreased  the  number  of  servants,  and  the  survivors  de- 
manded exorbitant  wages. — Statute  Of  Lincoln,  an  Eng- 
lish statute  of  1316-16  (9  Edw.  II.,  st.  2),  so  called  because 
the  Parliament  sat  at  Lincoln.  It  prescribed  the  qualifi- 
cations of  sheriffs.  Also  known  as  the  statute  of  sheriffs.- 
Statute  of  Marlborough  (Marleberge,  Marlbridge), 
an  English  statute  of  1267  (62  Hen.  III.),  so  called  because 
made  at  Marlborough,  containing  twenty-nine  chapters 
or  sections  relating  principally  to  distress  suits,  land- 
lord and  tenant,  courts,  writs,  etc:  It  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest written  laws,  after  the  Great  Charter,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  intended  to  defeat  attempts  to  evade  feudal 
dues  on  succession  at  death  made  by  gifts  inter  vivos. — 
Statute  of  merdiants  (also  known  as  the  stMute  of 
Acton  Bumell,  from  the  place  of  its  enactment),  (a)  An 
English  statute  or  ordinance  of  1283  (11  Edw.  I.)  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  (b)  Another  of  1286  (13  Edw.  L)  for 
the  same  purpose.-  Statute  of  Merton.  Same  as  pro- 
visions of  Mertm,  (which  see,  under  promssdn).— Statute 
of  military  t^ures.  See  mSiterj/.— Statute  of  mo- 
nopolies. Same  as  Monopoly  Act  (which  see,  under  mo- 
jHMjoiy).— Statute  of  Northampton,  an  English  statute 
of  1828  (2  Edw.  III.)  relating  to  felonies,  sheriffs,  etc.— 
Statute  of  Quia  Baiptores,  an  English  statute  of  1289, 
1290  (18  Edw.  I.),  Trtiich,  because  purchasers  of  land  had 
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evaded  their  feudalduestothechieflordbyclaimlngtohold 
under  the  seller  as  their  lord,  provided  thatupon  all  sales  or 
feoffments  of  land  in  fee  simple  the  feoffee  should  hold, 
not  of  his  immediate  feoffor,  but  of  the  next  lord  par- 
amount of  whom  the  feoffor  himself  held,  and  by  the  same 
services,  thus  putting  an  end  to  subinfeudation  for  sev- 
eral centuries. — Statute  Of  Rageman,  an  English  stat- 
ute ot  1276  (4  Edw.  I.)  requiring  justices  to  "go  through- 
out the  land"  to  try  suits  for  trespasses. — Statute  of 
Rutland,  Ruddlan,  or  Rothlan,  an  English  royal  ordi- 
nance of  12S4  (12  Edw.  I.),  made  at  Rutland,  which,  among 
other  things,  forbade  suits  in  the  Exchequer  except  such 
as  concerned  the  king  and  his  officers,  and  referred  to  the 
keeping  of  the  rolls,  etc.  Also  called  proviHons  made  in 
the  Exchequer.— Sta,tia.te  Of  Sheriffs.  Same  as  statute 
of  Lincoln.— Staijiie  Of  Stamford,  an  English  statute 
of  1309  (3  Edw.  II.)  which  confirmed  an  act  of  28  Edw.  I. 
abolishing  the  taking  of  goods,  etc.,  by  the  king  when  on 
a  journey  except  upon  payment,  and  also  abolished  cer- 
tain customs  duties.— Statute  Of  Winchester  or  Win- 
ton,  an  English  statute  of  1285  (13  Edw.  I.)  containing 
police  regulations  such  as  concern  lesser  crimes  and  the 
hue  and  cry,  and  prohibiting  fairs  and  markets  in  church- 
yards.-Statute  of  York,  an  English  statute  of  1318  (12 
Edw.  II,)  which  relates  to  the  administration  of  justice. — 
Statutes  of  liveries.  English  statutes,  the  first  of  which 
were  in  1377  (1  Rich.  II.,  o.  7),  1392-3  (16  Rich.  II.,  c.  4), 
and  1396-7  (20  Rich.  II.,  cc.  1  and  2),  for  the  better  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace :  so  called  because  du'ected  against 
the  practice  of  giving  distinctive  liveries  to  retainers  and 
partizans,  whereby  confederacies  and  hostile  parties  were 
engendered.— Statutes  of  Westminster,  early  English 
statutes,  BO  called  because  made  at  Westminster.  "  The 
first "  (1276),  comprising  fifty-one  chapters,  relates  to  free- 
dom of  elections,  amercements,  bail,  extortion  by  officers, 
aid  taken  by  lords,  etc.  "The  second"  (1286),  including 
fifty  chapters,  relates  to  gifts,  writs,  pleas,  court-proceed- 
ings, etc.  Also  known  as  Statute  de  Bonis  (which  see, 
above).  "The  third"  was  the  statute  "Quia  Emptores" 
(which  see,  above).— Statute  staple,  In  law,  a  bond  of 
record,  now  obsolete,  acknowledged  before  the  mayor  of 
the  staple  or  town  constituting  a  grand  mart,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  creditor  mightforthwithhaveexecution  against 
the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor  on  non-payment. 

There  is  not  one  gentleman  amongst  twenty  but  his 
land  be  engaged  in  twenty  statutes-staple. 

Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  i.  3. 
The  Great  Statute,  an  English  code  of  customs  law  of 
1660  (12  Car.  n.,  c.  4.)  imposing  duties  which  were  termed 
the  "old  subsidy."  (As  to  noted  statutes  on  particular 
subjects,  such  as  statute  of  distrilnitiom,  statute  of  enrol- 
ment, statute  of  fines,  statute  of  frarnds,  statutes  of  jeofail, 
statute  of  Jewry,  stattite  of  limitations,  statutes  of  mort- 
main,  statute  of  murders,  statute  of  non-claim,,  statute  of 
prwmanire,  statute  of  promsors,  statute  of  staple,  statute 
of  tillage,  statiUe  cfuses,  statute  ofwUls,  see  the  word  char- 
acterizing the  statute.)  =  Syn.  1.  Enactmerd,  Ordinance, 
etc.  See  lawK 
statutet  (stat'ut),  V.  t.  [<  Statute,  n.]  To  or- 
dain; enact;  decree  or  establish. 

The  king  hath  ordeined  and  statuted  that  all  and  singu- 
lar strangers  .  .' .  shall  apply  and  come  to  his  Towne  of 
Northbeme.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 186. 

statute-book  (stat'ut-buk),  n.  A  register  of 
statutes,  laws,  or  legislative  acts:  a  generic 
term  commonly  used  to  comprehend  all  the  vol- 
umes in  which  the  statute  law  of  a  state  or  na- 
tion is  authoritatively  promulgated. 

statute-fair  (stai'iit-f  ar),  n.  A  fair  held  by  reg- 
ular legal  appointment,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  authorized  only  by  use  and  wont.  See 
mopS,  4. 

statute-roll  (stat'ut-rol),  n.  1 .  A  statute  as  en- 
rolled or  engrossed. —  2.  A  collection  of  stat- 
utes ;  a  statute-book. 

His  [Edward  IV. 's]  itaiulte-rM  contains  no  acts  for  se- 
curing or  increasing  public  liberties. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  g  373. 

statutory  (stat'u-to-ri),  a.  [<  statute  -I-  -ory.] 
Enacted,  required,' or  imposed  by  statute;  de- 
pending on  statute  for  its  authority :  as,  a  statvr 
tory  provision  or  remedy;  statutory  fines. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Muse  is  to  be  delightful,  and  it  is 
an  injury  done  to  all  of  us  when  we  are  put  in  the  wrong 
by  a  kind  of  sA^utxry  afiOrmation  on  the  part  of  the  critics 
of  something  to  which  our  judgment  will  not  consent,  and 
from  which  our  taste  revolts. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  132. 
The  reduction  of  the  number  of  public-houses  to  a 
s^tutory  minimum. 

Sir  C.  W.  DUke,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  vi.  6. 
On  the  first  day  of  July,  1885,  .  .  .  the  regular  statutory 
duties  were  imposed.  Harper's  Mag. ,  LXXVI.  429. 

Statutory  foreclosure.  See  /oredoswre.- statutory 
guardian.  SeesfManJiom,  2.— statutory  law.  Same  as 
statute  law  (which  see,  under  statute). 

statuvoleuce  (sta-tu'vo-lens),  n.  [<  statuvo- 
len(f)  +  -ee.]  A  peciiliar  state  or  condition 
into  which  a  person  may  throw  himself  by  the 
exercise  of  the  will,  independent  of  extraneous 
conditions ;  a  kind  of  self -induced  clairvoyance. 
It  is  brought  about  by  selt-mesmerization,  and  closely  re- 
sembles that  hypnotic  or  somnambulic  condition  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  will  of  another  in  suitable  sub- 
jects.   W.  B.  Eahnestoek.    [Recent.] 

Statuvolent  (sta-tii'vo-lent),  a.  [<  L.  status, 
a  state  or  condition,  -1-  iolen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  velle, 
will.]  Inducing  statuvolenoe ;  affected  by  sta- 
tuvoleuce, or  being  in  that  state.     [Rare.] 

statuvolic  (stat-u-vol'ik),  a.  [<  statwvol(enf)  + 
-ie.]  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  statuvolenoe:  as, 
the  statuvolic  sta,te;  a sfeitewMc process.  [Bare.] 


statuTolism 

statuvolism  (sta-tu'vo-lizm),   )i.     [<    statu- 
vol(ent)  +  -ism.~\'  8a,me  a,s  statmolenee.    F.  W. 


Staumrel  (stam'rel),  a.  [Cf.  stanvm&r.l  Stu- 
pid; half-witted;  blundering,  ^wrns,  Brigs  of 
Ayr.     [Scotch.] 

stauncn,  stauncher,  etc.    See  stanch,  etc. 

Staunton's  opening.  In  chess-playing.  See 
opening,  9. 

stauracin  (st&'ra-sin),  n.  [<  ML.  stauradnus, 
<  MGr.  *aTavpaiav6v,  neut.  of  *aTavpaKtv6g,  per- 
taining to  small  crosses,  <  oravpaKiov,  (Um.  of 
Gr.  aravpdg,  a  cross.]  A  silken  stuff  figured  with 
small  crosses,  in  use  at  the  Byzantine  court, 
and  as  a  material  for  ecclesiastical  vestments 
elsewhere,  in  the  early  middle  ages. 

Stauraxonia  (stft-rak-so'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aravpdg,  a  cross,  +  dfuv,"an  axis.]  In  pro- 
morphology,  stauraxonial  organic  forms,  as  pyr- 
amids. Stauraxonia  hamopola  are  figures  with  equal 
poles,  whose  stereometric  figure  is  a  double  pyramid 
(two  pyramids  base  to  base).  Stauraxonia  heteropola  are 
single  pyramids  with  dissimilaTj  usually  anal  and  oral, 
poles.  When  these  have  regular  bases,  they  are  staurax- 
onia hOTnostaura ;   when  irregular,  stauraxonia  hetero. 


stauraxonial  (st4-rak-s6'ni-al),  a.  [<  staurax- 
onia +  -aJ.]  Having  a  main  axis  and  a  defi- 
nite number  of  secondary  axes  at  right  angles 
therewith,  so  that  the  stereometric  figure  is 
fundamentally  a  pyramid :  correlated  with  cere- 
traxonial. 

staun,  n.    Plural  of  staurus. 

Stauna  (sta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Edwards  and 
Haime,  1850),  <  Gr.  aravpdg,  a  cross,  a  stake.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Stauriidas,  having  a  com- 
pound astrsaif  orm  coraUum  growing  by  caUeu- 
lar  gemmation,  four  cruciate  primitive  septa, 
and  no  columella. 

Staurian  (sta'ri-an),  a.  [<  Stauria  +  -am.] 
Resembling  or  related  to  the  genus  Stauria; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stauriidss. 

Stauriidae  (stft-ri'i-de),  n.  ^l.  [NL.,  <  Stauria 
+  -idee.']  A  family  of  fossil  rugose  stone-cor- 
als, typified  by  the  genus  Stauria.  The  wall  is 
well  developed;  the  septa  are  complete,  lamellar,  and 
conspicuou^y  tetramerous.  The  interseptal  loculi  are 
crossed  by  endothecal  dissepiments,  and  there  is  a  cen- 
tral tabulate  area.  The  genera  besides  Stauria  are  Holo- 
cystis,  Polycodia,  ConosmUia,  and  MetriophyUum.  Usually 
Dundee-. 

Staurolite  (stS,'r6-]it),  n.  [<  Gr.  aravpdg,  a  cross, 
H-  }i,iSoc,  a  stone.]  A  siUoate  of  aluminium  and 
iron  occurring  in  reddish-  to  yellowish-brown 
or  brownish-black  prismatic  crystals.  These 
crystals  are  often  twins,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  whence  it  is  called  cross-stone.    Also 

staurotide,  grenatite staurollte-slate,  a  mica-slate 

through  which  are  scattered  Crystals  of  stanrolite.  BK)cks 
of  this  character  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  New  England. 

staurolitic  (sta-ro-lit'ik),  a.  [<  staurolite  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  staurolite. 

Stauromedusse  (stS."ro-me-dTi'se),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  aravpdg,  a  cross, '+  HfL.  Mediisse,  q.  v.]  In 
Haeokel's  classification,  a  subfamily  of  Seypho- 
medusse,  having  four  pairs  of  adradial  gonads 
or  four  simple  interradial  gonads  in  the  sub- 
umbral  wall,  four  large  perradial  gastral 
pouches,  and  no  special  sense-organs. 

Stauromedusan  (st&"ro-me-dii'san),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Stauromedusse  +  -an.']   'I.  a.  'Pertaining  to 
the  Stauromedusse,  or  having  their  characters. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Stauromedusse. 

Stauropus  (sta'ro-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Germar, 
1813),  <  Gr.  aravpdq,  a  cross,  +  ffoiif  =  B.  foot.] 
1.  A  genus  of  bombyeid  moths,  of  the  family 
Notodontidse,  having  the  thorax  woolly,  the 
fore  wings  rather  broad  and  sinuate  on  the 
hind  margins,  hind  wings  rounded,  tongue 
weak,  and  the  abdomen  slightly  tufted  above. 
The  larvie  have  fourteen  legs,  and  are  naked,  with  humps 
on  the  middle  segments  and  two  short  anal  projections ; 
the  legs  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments  are  exceedingly 
long.  When  at  rest  they  raise  the  lai^e  head  and  en- 
larged anal  segments,  and  it  is  from  their  extraordinary 
appearance  that  the  only  European  species,  S.  fagi,  de- 
rives its  English  name  of  lobster-moth.  Its  larra  is  of  a 
brown  color,  and  feeds  on  oak,  birch,  beech,  and  apple. 
The  only  other  known  species  is  Asiatic. 
3.  A  genus  of  melandryid  beetles,  erected  by 
Fairmaire  and  Germain  in  1863  on  a  single 
South  American  species. 

stauroscope  (st&'ro-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  araypSc,  a 
cross,  -t-  aKonelv,  view.]  An  optical  instru- 
ment, invented  by  Von  Kobell  of  Munich,  for 
examining  sections  of  crystals,  and  determin- 
ing the  position  in  them  of  the  planes  of  light- 
vibration. 

stauroscopic  (stft-ro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  stauroscope 
+  -ic]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  made  by  means 
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of  the  stauroscope:  as,  stauroscopic  examina- 
tion.   Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  113. 

Stauroscopically  (st&-ro-skop'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
means  of  the  stauroscope :  as,  stauroscopically 
determined  systems  of  crystallization. 

staurotide  (st&'ro-tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  aravpdc,  a 
cross,  +  -t-  +  -Me2.]     Same  as  staurolite. 

Staurotypidee  (sta-ro-tip'i-de),  «.i>Z.  [NL.,  < 
Staurotypus  +  .4dsB.]  A  family  of  tropical 
American  oryptodirous  tortoises,  represented 
by  the  genera  Staurotypus  and  Claudius.  They 
have  nine  plastral  bones,  the  carapace  with  epidermad 
scutes,  the  nuchal  bone  with  a  short  costiform  ^process, 
and  caudal  vertebrae  procoelous.  Also  Staurotypina,  as  a 
group  of  Chelydridm. 

Staurotypous  (sta'ro-ti-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aravfjdc, 
a  cross,  +  tvkoc,  type.]  In  mineral.,  having 
mackles  or  spots  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Staurotypus  (stft-rot'i-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aravpdc,  a  cross,  +  rinrof,  type.]  A  genus  of 
tortoises  with  a  cruciform  plastron,  typical  of 
the  group  Staurotypina  or  family  Staurotypidse. 

staurus  (stft'rus),  n.;  pi.  stauri  (-ri).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aravpSg,  a  stake,  pile,  pale,  cross.]  A  form 
of  sexradiate  sponge-spicule,  resulting  from  the 
suppression  of  both  the  distal  and  the  proximal 
ray.    Sollas. 

stave  (stav),  «.  [<  ME.  stsef,  staf,  stave,  pi. 
staves,  Steves,  <  AS.  stsef,  pi.  staf  as,  a  staff:  see 
staff.  Stave  is  another  form  of  staff]  arising 
from  the  ME.  oblique  and  plural  forms.  In 
the  sense  of  '  stanza'  the  word  is  prob.  due  to 
the  collateral  form,  leel.  stef,  a  stave,  refrain.] 

1.  A  pole  or  piece  of  wood  of  some  length;  a 
staff.  Specifically— (a)  In  cooperage,  one  of  the  thin, 
narrow  pieces  of  wood,  grooved  for  the  bottom,  the  head, 
etc.,  which  compose  a  barrel,  cask,  tub,  or  the  like.  (6) 
One  of  the  boards  joined  laterally  to  form  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, a  curb  for  a  well  or  shaft,  the  curved  bed  for  the  in- 
trados  of  an  arch,  etc.  (c)  A  spar  or  round  of  a  rack  to 
contain  hay  in  stables  for  feeding  horses ;  the  rung  of  a 
ladder ;  the  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  etc. 

2.  A  stanza ;  a  verse ;  a  metrical  division. 

Of  eleuen  and  twelue  I  find  none  ordinary  staues  vsed 
in  any  vulgar  language. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  54. 
Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave, 
Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

3.  Specifically,  same  as  staff,  9. 

stave  (stav),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  staved  or  stove, 
ppr.  staving.  [<  stave,  ».,  or  directly  <  staff 
(with  the  usual  change  of  /when  me(£al  to  v; 
cf.  strive,  <  strife,  live,  <  life„wive,  <  wife,  etc.). 
The  proper  pret.  and  pp.  is  staved;  stove,  like 
rove  for  reeved,  conforms  to  the  supposed  anal- 
ogy of  drove,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  break  in  a 
stave  or  staves  of;  knock  a  hole  in;  break; 
burst :  as,  the  boat  is  stove. 

They  burnt  their  wigwams,  and  all  their  matts,  and 
some  corn,  and  staved  seven  canoes,  and  departed. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  232. 

2.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  be  lost  by  breaking 
the  cask ;  hence,  to  spill;  pour  out. 

And  Mahomet  the  third  .  .  .  commanded,  on  paine  of 
death,  all  such  in  Constantinople  and  Pera  as  had  wine 
to  bring  it  out  and  staue  it,  (except  Embassadors  onely,) 
so  that  the  streets  ranne  therewith. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  294. 

3.  To  furnish  with  staves  or  rundles. — 4.  To 
make  firm  by  compression;  shorten  or  com- 
pact, as  a  heated  rod  or  bar  by  endwise  blows, 

or  as  lead  in  the   socket-joints  of  pipes To 

stave  and  tall,  a  phrase  current  in  bear-baiting,  to  stave 
being  to  check  the  bear  with  a  staff,  and  to  tail  to  hold 
back  the  dog  by  the  tail ;  hence,  to  cause  a  cessation  or 
stoppage. 

So  lawyers  .  .  . 

Do  stave  and  tail  with  writs  of  error, 

Beverse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer. 

5.  BuUer,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  163. 
To  Btave  it  out,  to  fight  it  out  with  staves ;  fight  till  a 
decisive  result  is  attained.    S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  88. 
— To  Stave  off,  to  beat  or  ward  off  with  or  as  with  a  staff ; 
keep  back ;  delay ;  prevent  the  approach  or  occurrence  of. 
Two  dogs  upon  me? 
And  the  old  bearward  will  not  succour  me, 
111  stave  'em  o^  myself. 

Middlkon,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  life,  ii.  2. 
It  staved  o/'the  quarrelsome  discussion  as  to  whether 
she  should  or  should  not  leave  Miss  Matty's  service. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranf  ord,  xiv. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  or  rush  along  recklessly  or 
regardless  of  everything,  as  one  in  a  rage; 
work  energetically ;  drive.     [CoUoq.] 

He . . .  went  staving  down  the  street  as  if  afraid  to  look 
behind  him.  Ttie  Century,  XXXVni.  41. 

stave-jointer  (stav'join"ter),  n.    See  jointer^. 
Staverl(sta'v6r),».  [<  stowe  4- -erl.]  An  active, 
energetic  person.     [New  Eng.] 

Miss  Asphyxia's  reputation  in  the  region  was  perfectly 
established.     She  was  spoken  of  with  a]Q>lause  under 
such  titles  as  "a  staver,'*  "a  pealer,"  "a  roarer  to  work." 
H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  117. 


stay 

staver^  (sta'vSr),  v.  i.    [Also  staiver;  <  Dan. 
stavre,  trudge,  stumble.]     To  stagger;  totter. 
He  [Carlyle]  slept  badly  from  overwork,  "gaeing  staver- 
ing  aboot  the  hoose  at  night,"  as  the  Scotch  maid  said. 
Frmde,  Carlyle  (Life  in  London,  L  iii.). 

stave-rime  (stav'rim),  n.  Alliteration;  an  al- 
literative word:  used  especially  in  treating 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  ancient  Germanic 
poetry.     The  Academy,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  27. 

Stavers  (sta'verz),  w.  pi.  [<  staver''.]  The 
staggers,  a  disease  of  horses.    See  stagger,  2. 

Staverwort  (sta'v6r-wert),  n.  The  ragwort, 
Seneeio  Jacobsea:  so  called  as  being  supposed 
to  cure  the  stavers  or  staggers  in  horses.  Also 
staggei-wort. 

staves,  n.    A  plural  of  staff  and  the  plural  of 


Stavesacre  (stavz'a'-'ker),  n.  [Early  mod.  B. 
also  sta/vesaker;  <  ME.  staphisagre,  <  OP.  staves- 
aigre,  <  ML.  staphisagria,  staphysagria,  stafis- 
agria,  stafisagra,  etc.,  <  Gr.  as  if  "arafig  aypia, 
stavesacre :  araipig,  aaraijiiQ,  dried  grapes ;  aypia, 
fern,  of  ayptoq,  wild.  Cf .  Staphisagria.]  A  spe- 
cies of  larkspur.  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  na- 
tive in  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
an  erect  downy  herb,  A  foot  or  two  high,  with  bluish 
or  purple  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Its  seeds  con- 
tain a  poisonous  principle,  delphinine,  and  are  used  in  a 
powder  or  ointment  against  vermin  on  man  and  beast,  also 
in  tincture  as  an  application  for  rheumatism.  They  were 
formerly  employed  as  a  purgative,  but  found  too  violent. 
See  delphinine^  and  lousewort,  2. 

stave-tankard  (stav'tang''kard),  n.  A  drink- 
ing-cup  formed  of  staves  of  wood,  hooped  with 
either  wood  or  metal,  the  bottom  being  general- 
ly wood  also.  One  preserved  in  Exeter,  England,  is  5 
inches  high  and  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  formed  of  fourteen  staves  of  boxwood,  the  fifteenth,  of 
oak,  forming  the  handle,  and  is  bound  with  brass  hoops. 
Also  called  sapling-tankard. 

stavewood  (stav'wud),  n.    [<  stave  +  wood^.] 

1.  See  gmssia,  2. — 2.  A  tall  stout  tree,  Ster- 
oulia  fostida,  of  the  East  Indies,  eastern  Africa, 
and  Australia.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  thought 
to  be  of  little  value. 

staving  (sta'ving),  n.  [<  stave  -i-  -ingK]  1. 
Staves  collectively,  as  those  which  form  the 
curb  about  a  turbine  water-wheel. — 2.  la  forg- 
ing, a  method  of  shortening  or  compacting  a 
heated  bar  by  striking  blows  on  its  end. 

staw^  (sta),  V.  [<  Dan.  staa  =  Sw.  std,  =  'D.  staan 
=  OHG.  MHG.  Stan,  stand,  stay,  =  L.  stare  = 
Gr.  lardvat  =  Skt.  -/  sthd,  stand:  see  stand, 
where  the  relation  of  the  orig.  root  sta  to  stand 
is  explained.]  I.  intrans.  To  stand  still;  be- 
come stalled  or  mired,  as  a  cart ;  be  fixed  or  set. 
[North.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  put  to  a  standstill. — 2.  To 
clog;  glut;  surfeit;  disgust.  Bums,  To  a  Hag- 
gis.    [Scotch.] 

staw^  (sta).    A  preterit  of  steal.     [Scotch.] 

StaxiS  (staks'is),  n.  [<  Gr.  (rrdfif,  a  dropping.] 
hipathol.,  hemorrhage. 

Stayi  (sta),  n.  [<  ME.  *stay,  <  AS.  stseg  =  D. 
G.  Icel.  Dan.  Sw.  stag,  a  stay  (in  naut.  sense) ; 
cf.  OP.  estay,  P.  ^tai  =  Sp.  estay  =  Pg.  estay,  cs- 
tai  (pi.  estaes),  also  ostais,  a  stay  (<  Teut.) ;  ori- 
gin uncertain;  by  some  supposed  to  be  named 
from  being  used  to  climb  up  by,  being  derived, 
iu  this  view,  like  stair,  stile^,  stag,  etc.,  from  the 
root  of  AS.  sUgan  (pret.  stdh)  =  D.  stijgen  =  G. 
steigen,  etc.,  climb,  ascend:  see  sty^.  The  word 
has  been  confused  with  stay^,  a  prop,  etc.]  1. 
Naut.,  a  strong  rope  used  to  support  a  mast, 
and  leading  from  the  head  of  one  mast  down 
to  some  other,  or  to  some  part  of  the  vessel. 
Those  stays  which  lead  forward  are  called  fore-and-a/t 
stays,  and  those  which  lead  down  to  the  Tessel's  sides  back' 
stays.    See  cut  under  ship. 

2.  A  rope  used  for  a  similar  purpose;  a  guy 
supporting  the  mast  of  a  derrick,  a  telegraph- 
pole,  or  the  like. —  3.    In  a  chain-cable,  the 

transverse  piece  in  a  link in  stays,  or  hove 

in  stays  (naut.),  in  the  act  of  going  about  from  one  tack 
to  the  other. — Martingale  stays.  See  martingale. — 
Slack  in  stays.  See  slaeki.—  Spring-stay,  a  smaller  stay 
parallel  to  and  assisting  the  regular  one.—  To  heave  in 
stays.  See  heave. — To  miss  steys.  See  missi.— To  put 
a  snip  In  stays,  to  bring  her  head  to  the  wind ;  heave 
her  to.—  To  ride  down  a  stay.  See  ride.— Trlatlc  stay 
(naut.),  an  arrangement  of  pendants  to  hook  stay-tackles 
to  for  hoisting  out  or  in  boats  or  other  heavy  weights. 
Onependantislashed  at  the  foremast- orforetopmast-head, 
and  one  at  the  mainmast-  or  maintopmast-head.  Ihese 
pendants  have  a  span  at  their  lower  ends  to  keep  them  in 
place,  and  a  large  thimble  is  spliced  into  the  lower  end  of 
each,  into  which  the  stay -tackles  are  hooked. 

stayi  (sta),  v.  [<  stay\  n.]  I.  trans.  Naut. :  (a) 
To  incline  forward,  aft,  or  to  one  side  by  means 
of  stays :  as,  to  stay  a  mast.  (6)  To  tack;  put 
on  the  other  tack :  as,  to  stay  sMp. 

II.  intrans.  .WoM*.,  to  change  tack;  go  about; 
be  in  stays,  as  a  ship. 


stay 

stay^  (sta),  n.  [<  ME.  *staye,  <  OF.  estate,  estaye, 
f.,  F.  ^tai,  m.,  a  prop,  stay,  <  MD.  staeye,  later 
staey,  a  prop,  stay,  also  a  contracted  form  of 
staeae,  stade,  a  prop,  stay,  help,  aid ;  cf .  D.  stede, 
steS,  a  place,  =  AS.  stede,  E.  stead,  a  place :  see 
stead,  and  cf.  stathe.  The  word  stayi  has  been 
confused  to  some  extent  with  stay^.  The  noun 
is  by  some  derived  from  the  verb.  In  the  later 
senses  it  is  so  derived:  see  stay^,  «.]  1.  A 
prop ;  a  support. 

There  were  Hays  on  either  side  on  the  place  of  the  seat 
[of  Solomon's  throne],  and  two  lions  stood  beside  the  stiiys. 

1  Ki.  X.  19. 

See  we  not  plainly  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  stojy  of  the  whole  world? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i  3. 
Specifically— (o)  In  building,  apiece  performing  the  of- 
fice of  a  brace,  to  prevent  the  swerving  or  lateral  deviation 
of  the  piece  to  which  it  is  applied.  (6)  In  steam-engines : 
(1)  A  rod,  bar,  bolt,  or  gusset  in  a  boiler,  to  hold  two  parts 
together  against  the  pressure  of  steam :  as,  a  tube-stay ; 
a  water-space  stay.  (2)  One  of  the  sling-rods  connec1> 
ing  a  locomotive-boiler  to  its  frame.  (3)  A  rod,  beneath 
the  boiler,  supporting  the  inside  bearings  of  the  crank-axle 
of  a  locomotive,  (e)  In  mdmng,  a  piece  of  wood  used  to 
secure  the  pump  to  an  engine-shaft.  ((2)  In  some  hollow 
castings,  a  spindle  which  forms  a  support  for  the  core. 
(e)  In  cmat.  and  zool,,  technically,  a  prop  or  support :  as, 
the  bony  Hay  of  the  operculum  of  a  mail-cbeeked  fish,  or 
cottoid.  This  is  an  enlarged  suborbital  bone  which  crosses 
the  cheek  and  articulates  with  the  praoperculum  in  the 
mail-cheeked  fishes.  See  Cottoidea,  Scleropmiee. 
2.  pi.  A  kind  of  waistcoat,  stiffened  with  whale- 
bone or  other  material,  now  worn  chiefly  by 
women  and  girls  to  support  and  give  shape 
to  the  body,  but  formerly  worn  also  by  men. 
{Mall,  Satires.)  stays  were  originally,  as  at  present, 
made  In  two  pieces  laced  together :  hence  the  plural  form. 
In  composition  the  singular  is  always  used :  as,  staj/lace, 
etaymt&et.    See  corset,  3, 

They  could  not  ken  her  middle  sae  jimp,  .  .  . 
The  stays  o'  gowd  were  so  well  laced. 
The  Bonny  Bows  o'  London  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  361). 

3t.  A  fastening  for  a  garment;  hence,  a  hook; 
a  clasp;  anything  to  hang  another  thing  on. 
Cotgrave. 

To  my  dear  daughter  Fhilippa,  queen  of  Portugal,  my 
second  best  stay  of  gold,  and  a  gold  cup  and  cover. 

Test.  Vetust.,  p.  142,  quoted  in  Halliwell. 

4.  That  which  holds  or  restrains;  obstacle; 
cheek;  hindrance;  restraint. 

The  presence  of  the  Govemour  is  (as  you  say)  a  great 
stay  and  bridle  unto  them  that  are  ill  disposed. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  A  stop;  a  halt;  a  break  or  cessation  of  ac- 
tion, motion,  or  progression:  as,  the  court 
granted  a  stay. 

They  make  many  stayes  by  the  way. 

PwrelMS,  Pilgrimage,  p.  427. 

They  were  able  to  read  good  authors  without  any  Hay, 
if  the  book  were  not  false. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  it  7. 

Works  adjoum'd  have  many  Hays. 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

SouthvxU,  loss  in  Delay. 

6t.  A  standstill ;  a  state  of  rest ;  entire  cessa- 
tion of  motion  or  progress:  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  at  a  stay. 

In  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come  —but 

with  bold  men  upon  a  like  occasion  they  stand  at  a  stay. 

Bacon,  Boldness  (ed.  1887). 

7.  A  fixed  state;  fixedness;  stability;  perma- 
nence. 

Alas !  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state?  Dryden. 

8.  Continuance  in  a  place ;  abode  for  an  indefi- 
nite time;  sojourn:  as,  you  make  a  short  stay 
in  the  city. 

Your  stay  with  him  may  not  be  long. 

Shak.,  M.l0TM.,ni.l.2Se. 

9t.  A  station  or  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels. 
Sir  P.  Sidney.  (Imp.  Diet.)  — 10.  State;  fixed 
condition.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Amonge  the  Utopians,  where  all  thinges  be  sett  in  a 
good  ordre,  and  the  common  wealthe  in  a  good  staye,  it 
very  seldom  ohaunceth  that  they  cheuse  a  uewe  plotte  to 
buyld  an  house  vpon. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  iL  4. 

Man  .  .  .  Cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower ;  he 
fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one 
Hay  [in  eodem  statu  (Sarum  dirge)]. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

He  alone  continueth  in  one  stay. 

Lamib,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

lit.  Restraint  of  passion;  prudence;  moder- 
ation; caution;  steadiness;  sobriety. 

With  prudent  stay  be  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention.     PhUips,  Blenheim,  1.  276. 

Axle-guard  stays,  queen-post  stay,  etc.  See  the 
qualifying  words.— Stay  of  proceedings,  in  law,  a  sus- 
pension of  proceedings,  as  till  some  direction  is  comphed 
with  or  till  some  appeal  is  decided ;  sometimes,  in  Eng- 
land, an  entire  discontinuance  or  dismission  of  the  action. 
=Syn.  1.  Seeeta/.— 5.  Pause,  etc.    Seesfopl. 
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Stay2  (sta),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stayed,  staid,  ppr. 
staying.  [<  MB.  "stayen,  steyen  (pp.  staid),  < 
OF.  estayer,  F.  Stayer,  prop,  stay,  <  estaye,  a 
prop,  stay :  see  staA  n.  By  some  derived  <  OF. 
esteir,  ester,  estre,  F.  Mre,  be,  remain,  continue; 
but  this  derivation  is  on  both  phonetic  and  his- 
torical grounds  untenable.  There  is  a  connec- 
tion felt  between  stay  and  stand;  it  is,  however, 
very  remote.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  prop;  support; 
sustain;  holdup;  steady. 

And  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side.        Ex.  xvii.  12. 

A  "young  head,  not  so  well  stayed  as  I  would  it  were, 
.  .  .  having  many,  many  fancies  begotten  in  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  some  way  delivered,  would  have  grown  a 
monster.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  Ded. 

Let  that  stay  and  comfort  thy  heart. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  442. 

2.  To  stop,    (a)  To  detain ;  keep  back ;  delay;  hinder. 

Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2.  83. 

If  I  could  Hay  this  letter  an  hour,  I  should  send  you 
something  of  Savoy.  Donne,  Letters,  xlix. 

This  businesse  staide  me  in  Loudon  almost  a  weeke. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  14, 1671. 

(ft)  To  restrain ;  withhold ;  check ;  stop. 

If  I  can  hereby  either  prouoke  the  good  or  staye  the 
ill,  I  shall  thinke  my  writing  herein  well  imployed. 

Ascham,,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  70. 

Why  do  you  look  so  strangely,  fearfully, 
Or  stay  your  deathful  hand? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  3. 
Its  trench  had  stayed  full  many  a  rock. 
Hurled  by  primeval  earthquake  shock. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  26. 

(c)  To  put  oft ;  defer ;  postpone ;  delay ;  keep  back :  as,  to 
Hay  judgment. 

The  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  Hay  the  judgement  o'  the  divorce. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  33. 

We'll  Hay 
The  sentence  till  another  day. 
Northern  Lord  and  Cruel  Jew  (Child's  Ballads,  VIIL  282). 

(d)  To  hold  the  attention  of. 
For  the  sound  of  some  sillable  stayd  the  eare  a  great 

while,  and  others  slid  away  so  quickly,  as  if  they  had  not 
bene  pronounced.    Futtenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  66. 

3.  To  stand ;  undergo ;  abide ;  hold  out  during. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1.  218. 

Doubts  are  also  entertained  concerning  her  ability  to 
stay  the  course. 

DaUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  11, 1886.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

4.  To  wait  for;  await. 
Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me 

not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

SAoir.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  221. 

His  Lord  was  gone  to  Amiens,  where  they  would  Hay 
his  coming.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  3. 

There  were  a  hundred  and  forty  people,  and  most  stayed 
supper.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  369. 

To  Stay  the  stomach,  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger ;  quiet  the  appetite  temporarily ;  stave  off  hunger  or 
taintness :  also  used  figuratively. 

A  piece  of  gingerbread,  to  be  merry  withal. 
And  stay  your  stomach,  lest  you  faint  with  fasting. 

B.  Jomon,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  rest;  depend;  rely. 
Because  ye  despise  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppression 
and  perverseness,  and  stay  thereon.  Isa.  xxx.  12. 

I  stay  here  on  my  bond.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  242. 
Z.  To  stop,    (a)  To  come  to  a  stand  or  stop. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  20. 

Sta/y,  you  come  on  too  fast ;  your  pace  is  too  impetuous. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 

(b)  To  come  to  an  end ;  cease. 

An 't  please  your  grace,  here  my  commission  stays.    . 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  11.  4.  76. 

(o)  To  delay;  linger;  tarry;  wait. 

Fourscore  pound :  can  you  send  for  bail,  sir?  or  what 
will  you  do?  we  cannot  stay. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Northward  Hoe,  i.  2. 

(d)  To  make  a  stand ;  stand. 

Give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  S.  60. 

3.  To  hold  out,  as  in  a  race  or  contest;  last  or 
persevere  to  the  end.     [CoUoq.] 

He  won  at  Lincoln,  .  .  .  and  would  sJoy  better  than  Pi- 
zarro.         DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.  li,  1985.    {Eneyc.  Dust.) 

4.  To  remain ;  especially,  to  remain  in  a  place 
for  an  indefinite  time;  abide;  sojourn;  dwell; 

reside. 

I  understand,  by  some  Merchants  to-day  upon  the  Ex- 
change, that  the  King  of  Denmark  is  at  Gluckstadt,  and 
stays  there  all  this  Summer.  Bowdl,  Letters,  I.  v.  41. 

They  Haid  in  the  royal  court. 
And  liv'd  wi'  mirth  and  glee. 

Ymmg  Akin  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 188). 

5.  To  wait;  rest  in  patience  or  in  expectation. 


stay-rod 

If  I  receive  money  for  your  tobacco  before  Mr.  Randall 
go,  I  will  send  you  something  else ;  otherwise  you  must  be 
content  to  stay  till  I  can. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  424. 

For  present  deliverance,  they  do  not  much  expect  it ; 

for  they  stay  for  their  glory,  and  then  they  shall  have  it, 

when  their  Prince  comes  in  his,  and  the  glory  of  the  angels. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  ftogress,  p.  127. 

6.  To  wait  as  an  attendant ;  give  ceremonious 
or  submissive  attendance :  with  on  or  upon. 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stays  upon  me.      ShiUc.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1.  47. 
To  Stay  put,  to  remain  where  placed ;  remain  fixed.   [Col- 
loq.]  =Syn.  4.  To  rest,  lodge,  delay. 
stay-at-home  (sta'at-hom''),  n.    One  who  is  not 
given  to  roaming,  gadding  about,  or  traveling ; 
one  who  keeps  at  home,  either  through  choice 
or  of  necessity:  also  used  adjectively:  as,  a 
stay-at-home  man. 

"Coldl"  said  her  father;  "what  do  ye  stay-at-homes 
Icnow  about  cold,  a  should  like  to  know." 

Mrs.  QaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ix. 

stay-bar  (sta'bar),  «.  1.  In  arch.,  a  horizon- 
tal iron  bar  extending  in  one  piece  from  jamb  to 
jamb  through  the  muUions  of  a  traceried  win- 
dow. See  saddle-bar. —  3.  Same  as  stay-rod,  2. 
Its  sectional  area  should  be  three  or  four  times  that  of  a 
stay  bar.  Rankine,  Steam  Engine,  §  66. 

stay-bolt  (sta'bolt),  n.  In  mach.,  a  bolt  or  rod 
binding  together  opposite  plates  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  each  other  against  internal  pressure. 

staybusk  (sta'busk),  n.    See  huslcK  2. 

stay-chain  (sta'chan),  ».  In  a  vehicle,  one  of 
the  chains  by  which  the  ends  of  the  double- 
tree are  attached  to  the  fore  axle.  They  serve 
to  limit  the  swing  of  the  doubletree. 

Staycord  (sta'kdrd),  n.    Same  as  sta/ylaee. 

stayedt,  stayedlyt,  stayednesst.  Old  .spell- 
ings of  staid,  staidly,  staidness. 

stay-end  (sta'end),  m.  In  a  carriage,  one  of 
the  ends  of  a  backstay,  bolted  or  clipped  either 

to  the  perch  or  to  the  hind  axle stay-end  tie, 

in  a  vehicle,  a  rod  forming  a  connection  between  the  stay- 
end  on  the  reach  and  that  on  the  axle. 

stayer  (sta'fer),  «.  [istay^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  supports  or  upholds;  a  supporter;  a  backer. 

Thou,  Jupiter,  whom  we  do  call  the  Stayer 
Both  of  this  city  and  this  empire. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2, 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  stops  or  restrains. 
— 3.  One  who  stays  or  remains:  as,  a  stayer 
at  home. — 4.  One  who  has  sufficient  endur- 
ance to  hold  out  to  the  end;  a  person  or  an 
animal  of  staying  qualities,  as  in  racing  or  any 
kind  of  contest;  one  who  does  not  readily  give 
in  through  weakness  or  lack  of  perseverance. 
[CoUoq.] 

S'tay-foot  (sta'fut),  n.  In  shoe-manuf.,  a  de- 
vice attached  to  the  presser-bar  of  a  sewing- 
machine  to  guide  a  seam-stay  in  some  kinds 
of  light  work. 

stay-gage  (sta'gaj),  n.  In  a  sewing-machine, 
an  adjustable  device  screwed  to  the  cloth-plate 
to  guide  a  strip  over  the  goods  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cover  and  conceal  a  seam. 

stay-holet  (sta'hol),  n.  A  hole  in  a  staysail 
through  which  it  is  seized  to  the  hanks  of  the 
stay. 

stay-hook  (sta'hiik),  n.  A  small  hook  former- 
ly worn  on  the  front  of  the  bodice  to  hang  a 
watch  upon.    FairhoU. 

staylace  (sta'las),  n.  -  [<  stay^  +  laee.']  A  lace 
used  to  draw  together  the  parts  of  a  woman's 
stays  in  order  to  give  them  the  form  required. 

stayless  (sta'les),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  stailesse; 
<  stay^  +  -less.']  1.  Without  stop  or  delay; 
ceaseless.     [Eare.] 

They  made  me  muse,  to  see  how  fast  they  striu^d. 
With  stailesse  steppes,  ech  one  his  life  to  shield. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  187. 

2.  Unsupported  by  stays  or  corsets.  i 

stay-light  (sta'Ut),  ».    Same  as  riding-Ught. 
staymaker  (sta'ma''''ker),  n.   [<  stay^  +  maker.'] 

A  maker  of  stays  or  corsets. 

Our  ladies  choose  to  be  shaped  by  the  Haymaker. 

J.  Spence,  Crito. 

stay-pile  (sta'pil),  n.  A  pUe  connected  or  an- 
chored by  land-ties  with  the  main  piles  in  the 
face  of  piled  work.     See  cut  ■anAer  pilework. 

stay-plow  (sta'plou),  n.  A  European  plant: 
same  as  rest-harrow. 

stay-rod  (sta'rod),  m.  1.  In  steam-engines:  (a) 
One  of  the  rods  supporting  the  boiler-plate 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  to  keep  the 
top  from  being  bulged  down  by  the  pressure  of 
steam.  (&)  Any  rod  in  a  boiler  which  supports 
plates  by  connecting  parts  exposed  to  rupture 
in  contrary  directions,  (c)  A  tension-rod  in  a 
marine  steam-engine. —  2.  A  tie-rod  in  a  build- 
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ing,  etc. ,  which  prevents  the  spreading  asxinder 
of  the  parts  connected. 

staysail  (sta'sal  or  -si),  n.  Any  sail  which 
hoists  upon  a  stay.    See  stay^,  1. 

stay-tackle  (sta'tak'l),  n.  A  tackle  hanging 
amidships  for  hoisting  in  or  out  heavy  weights, 
and  formerly  secured  to  the  forestay  or  main- 
stay, l)ut  now  generally  attached  to  a  pendant 
from  the  topmast-head. 

stay-wedge  (sta'wej),  n.  In  locomotives,  a 
wedge  fitted  to  the  inside  bearings  of  the  driv- 
ing-axles to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position. 

S.  T.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Sacrse 
or  SacrosanctsB  TheologisB  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Sa- 
cred Theology. 

stead  (sted),TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  alsosfed;  <  ME. 
sted,  sUd,  stud,  stede,  stude,  <  (o)  AS.  stede  =  OS. 
stad  =  OFries.  sted,  sUd,  steth,  steith  =  MD. 
stede,  stad,  D.  stede,  steS  =  MHG-.  stede  =  OHGr. 
MHG-.  Stat,  G.  statt  =  loel.  stadha  =  Sw.  stad 
=  Dan.  sted  =  Goth,  staths,  place ;  (6)  also,  in 
a  restricted  sense  and  now  partly  difierentiated 
spelling,  MD.  stede,  stad,  D.  stadc=  MHG.  stat, 
G.  stadt  =  Sw.  Dan.  stad  (<  D.  or  G.  t),  a  town, 
city  (esp.  common  as  the  final  element  in  names 
of  towns) ;  (c)  cf .  MD.  stade,  staede,  fit  time, 
opportunitjr,  =  OHG.  stata,  f.,  MHG.  state  (esp. 
in  phrase,  OHG.  ei  statu,  MHG.  ee  staten,  G. 
gu  statten),  fit  place  or  time ;  (d)  AS.  stxth  = 
loel.  stodh,  port,  harbor,  etc.  (see  stathe) — all 
these  forms,  which  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
fused with  one  another,  being  derived  from 
.the  root  of  stand,  in  its  more  orig.  form  (OHG. 
MHG.  Stan,  sten,  G.  stehen,  etc.) :  see  stand,  staw. 
Cf.  bedstead,  farmstead,  homestead,  roadstead, 
etc.,  instead.  Cf.  L.  staUo(n-),  a  standing, 
station  (see  station),  Qv.  ar&aig,  a  placing  (see 
stasis),  from  the  same  ult.  root.  The  phrase 
in  stead,  now  written  as  one  word,  instead,  ex- 
cept when  a  qualifying  word  intervenes,  was 
in  ME.  in  stede,  in  sUde,  on  stede,  or  in  the  stede, 
etc.  The  mod.  dial.  pron.  instid,  often  apheti- 
eally  sUd,  rests  on  the  ME.  variant  sUd,  sUde.'^ 
It.  A  place;  place  in  general. 

I  leue  the  saying  and  gyfe  gUde  to  bym. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  p.  19. 

Every  kyndly  thing  that  is 
Hath  a  kjnadly  sted  l£er  he 
May  best  in  hit  conserved  be. 

ChaucefTj  House  of  Fame,  L  731. 

Fly  therefore,  fly  this  f earef ull  stead  anon. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  42. 

The  Bouldier  may  not  move  from  watclif ull  st£d. 

r,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  41. 


2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had  or  might 
have:  preceded  by  in:  as,  David  died,  and 
Solomon  reigned  m  his  stead.    Hence  instead. 
And  everyche  of  hem  bringethe  a  Brauncbe  of  the  Bayes 
or  of  Olyve,  in  here  Bekes,  in  stede  of  Offryng. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  69. 

I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child, 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

3f .  Space  of  time ;  while ;  moment. 

Kest  a  little  stead.  Spenser,  P.  Q.,  VI.  viL  40. 

4.  The  frame  on  which  a  bed  is  laid:  now 
rarely  used  except  in  the  compound  bedstead. 
But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
Stuff 'd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon  stead. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x.  293. 

5t.  A  steading. — 6t.  Position  or  situation  of 
affairs;  state;  condition;  plight. 

She  was  my  solas,  my  ioy  in  ech  stede. 
My  plesaunce,  my  comfort,  my  delite  to  I 

Bmn.  ofPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  2886. 
He  staggered  to  and  fro  in  doubtf nil  sled. 

denser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xit  23. 

7.  Assistance;  service;  use;  benefit;  advan- 
tage; avail :  usually  in  the  phrases  to  stand  in 
stead,  to  do  stead  (to  render  service). 

Here  our  dogs  pottage  stood  ya  in  good  stead,  for  we  had 
nothing  els.     Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  90. 

The  Dnke  of  Savoy  felt  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived 
when  an  adroit  diplomacy  might  stand  him  in  stead. 

MMey,  Dutch  Bepublic,  I.  200. 

A  devil's  advocate  may  indeed  urge  that  his  [Tbiers's] 
egotism  and  almost  gasconading  temperament  kood  him 
in  stead  in  the  trying  circumstences  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  powers  and  with  Prince  Bismarck— but  this  is 
not  really  to  his  discredit.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  306. 

Stead  oft,  instead  ot  PolitieaZ  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumi- 
vallX  P-  48. — To  do  stead,  to  do  service ;  help.  MUton, 
Comusjl.  611.  [Bare.]— To  standin  stead.  Seestand. 
IStead  occurs  as  the  second  element  in  many  topographi- 
cal names,  as  Sajnpstead,  Winsfed.] 
stead  (sted),  v.  [<  ME.  steden  (pp.  steded,  stedd, 
sted,  stad)  =  leel.  stedhja,  place  (pp.  staddr, 
placed  in  a  specified  position,  circumstanced, 
etc.);  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  place; 
put;  set. 
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Lorde  God  I  that  all  goode  has  by-gonne, 
And  all  may  ende  both  goode  and  euyll, 
That  made  for  man  both  mono  and  sonne, 
And  stedcLe  yone  steme  to  stande  stone  stille. 

Yarlc  Plays,  p.  127. 

2t.  To  place  or  put  in  a  position  of  danger, 
difficulty,  hardship,  or  the  like ;  press;  bestead. 

The  bargayne  I  made  thare, 

That  rewes  me  nowe  full  sare,. 
So  am  I  straytely  sted.     York  Plays,  p.  103. 

0  father,  we  are  cruelly  eted  between  Grod's  laws  and 
man's  laws—  What  shall  we  do?— What  can  we  do? 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xix. 

3t.  With  up :  to  replace ;  fill.  ' 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  ap- 
pointment, go  in  your  place.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  260. 
4.  To  avail;  assist;  benefit;  serve;  be  of  ser- 
vice, advantage,  or  use  to. 

Weare  .  .  .  neither  in  skill  nor  abili^  of  power  greatly 

to  stead  you.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

In  my  dealing  with  my  child,  my  Latin  and  Greek,  my 

accomplishments  and  my  money,  stead  me  nothing ;  but 

as  much  soul  as  I  have  avails.     Emerson,  The  Over-Soul. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  stop;  stay. 
I  shalle  not  sted 
Tille  I  have  theym  theder  led. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  6. 

Steadablet  (sted'a-bl),  a.  [<  stead  +  -able.'] 
Serviceable. 

1  have  succoured  and  supplied  him  with  men,  money, 
friendship,  and  counsel,  upon  any  occasion  wherein  I 
could  be  steadaJble  for  the  improvement  of  his  good. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  28.    (Dames.) 

Steadfast,  stedfast  (sted'fast),  a.  [<  MB.  sted- 
fast,  stedefast,  stidefast,  stedevest,  studevest,  < 
AS.  stedefsest  (=  MD.  stedevast  =  loel.  stath- 
fastr),  firm  in  its  place  (cf.  Sw.  stadfdsta  = 
Dan.  stadfeeste,  confirm,  ratify),  <  stede,  place, 
stead,  -t- /««<,  fast.]  1.  Firm;  firmly  fixed  or 
established  in  place  or  position. 

*' Yes,  yes,"  quod  he,  "this  is  the  case. 
Your  lee  is  euer  stedfast  in  on  place." 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2772. 
Ye  fleeting  streams  last  long,  outliving  many  a  day ; 
But  on  more  stedfast  things  Time  makes  the  strongest 
prey.  Drayton^  Polyolbion,  ii.  148. 

2.  Firm;  unyielding;  im. wavering;  constant; 
resolute. 

Heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold. 
And  stec^ast  truth  acquite  him  out  of  all. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  1. 
Stedfast  in  the  faith.  1  Pet.  v  9. 

Through  all  his  [Warren  Hastings's]  disasters  and  perils, 
his  brethren  stood  by  him  with  steadfast  loyalty. 

Macaiday,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  Steady;  unwavering;  concentered. 

He  loked  fast  on  to  hym  in  stedefast  wis& 
And  thought  alway  his  Sonne  that  he  shuld  be. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  414. 

The  homely  villain  court'sies  to  her  low ; 
And,  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Beceives  the  scroll  without  or  yea  or  no. 

Shak.,  Lucrece^  L  1339. 
=Syn.  2.  Stanch,  stable,  unflinching. 

stejidfastly,  stedfastly  (sted'fast-U),  adv.  [< 
ME.  stedfastly,  stedefxstlice;  <  steadfast  +  -ly^.l 
In  a  steadfast  manner,  (a)  Steadily;  firmly;  confi- 
dently; resolutely. 

Hesiod  maketh  him  [Orion]  the  Sonne  of  Neptune  and 
Euriale ;  to  whom  his  father  gaue  that  vertue,  to  walk  as 
stedfasUy  vpon  the  sea  as  the  land. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  177. 
(6)  Steadily ;  fixedly ;  intently. 
Look  on  me  stedfastly,  and,  whatsoe'er  I  say  to  you. 
Move  not,  nor  alter  in  your  face. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  2. 
(c)  Assuredly;  certainly. 

Your  wof  ul  mooder  wende  stedfasUy 
That  cruel  houndes  or  som  foul  vermyne 
Hadde  eton  yow.       Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1. 1038. 

steadfastness,  stedfastness  (sted'fast-nes),  n. 
[<  ME.  stedfastnesse,  stedefastnesse,  stidefast- 
nesse;  <  steadfast  +  -ness.']  1.  Firmness; 
strength. 

Byht  softe  as  the  marye  [marrow]  is,  that  is  alwey  hidd 
in  the  f  eete  al  withinne,  and  that  is  def endid  fro  withowte 
by  the  stidefastnesse  of  wode. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ill.  prose  11. 

2.  Stability  and  fimmess;  fixedness  in  place 
or  position. 

Forward  did  the  mighty  waters  press, 
As  though  they  loved  the  green  earth's  steadfastness. 

William  Harris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 173. 

3.  Stability  of  mind  or  purpose;  resolution; 
constancy ;  faithfulness ;  endurance. 

What  coude  a  sturdy  bousbond  more  devyse 
To  prove  hlr  wyfhod  and  hir  stedfastnesse  f 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  643. 

steadier  (sted'i-6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
steadies :  as,  he  uses  his  cane  for  a  steadier. 

steadily  (sted'i-U),  adv.  In  a  steady  manner; 
firmly;  fixedly;  steadfastly;  intently;  without 
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wavering  or  flinching;  without  intermission, 
deviation,  or  irregularity;  uniformly. 

steadiness  (sted'i-nes),  n.  Steady  character, 
quality,  or  condition,  (a)  Firmness  in  position ;  sta- 
bility: as,  the  steaditiess  of  a  rock.  (*)  Freedom  from 
tottering,  swaying,  or  staggering  motion :  as,  he  walked 
with  great  steadiness;  freedom  from  jolting,  rolling, 
pitching,  or  other  irregular  motion :  as,  the  steadiness  of 
the  great  ocean  steamers,  (c)  Freedom  from  irregularity 
of  any  kind ;  uniformity :  as,  prices  increased  with  great 
steadiness,  (d)  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose ;  constancy ; 
resolution :  as,  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  (e) 
Fortitude ;  endurance ;  staying  power. 

steading  (sted'tag),  n.  [<  stead  +  -ingi^.}  A 
farm-house  and  offices — that  is.  bams,  stables, 
cattle-sheds,  etc.;  a  farmstead.;  a  homestead. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Steady!  (sted'i),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stedy,  steddy;  <  ME.  stede,  stedi,  sUdig,  <  AS. 
stsethtkig  (also  *stsBdig,  *stedig.  Lye)  (=  leel. 
stotkugr  =  Sw.  Dan.  stadig),  steady,  stable,  < 
«<astft,  stead,  bank:  see  stathe.  Ct.  MD.  stedigh 
=  OHG.  stati,  MHG.  stsete,  stsetec{g),  G.  stdtig, 
stetig,  continual,  <  stort,  etc.,  a  place:  see  stead, 
to  which  steady  is  now  referred.]  I.  a.  1. 
Firmly  fixed  in  place  or  position;  unmoved. 
The  knight  gan  fayrely  couch  his  steady  speare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  le. 

And  how  the  dull  Earth's  prop-less  massie  Ball 
Stands  steddy  still,  iust  in  the  midst  of  AIL 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

2.  Firm  or  unfaltering  in  action ;  resolute:  as, 
a  steady  stroke ;  a  steady  purpose. 

All  the  Foot  now  dis-embark't,  and  got  together  in  som 
order  on  firm  ground,  with  a  more  steddy  charge  put  the 
Britans  to  flight.  Milton,  Hist  Eng.,  ii. 

With  steady  step  be  held  his  way 
O'er  diadowy  vale  and  gleaming  height. 

Bryant,  Two  Travellers. 
In  this  sense  much  used  elliptically  in  command,  for  'keep' 
or  '  hold  steady ' :  (a)  i^auJt.,  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to 
keep  the  ship  straight  on  her  course.  (&)  In  huvUng,  an 
order  to  a  dog  to  be  wary  and  caref  uL 

3.  Free  from  irregularity  or  unevenness,  or 
from  tendency  to  irregular  motion;  regular; 
constant;  undeviating;  uniform:  as, sfea% mo- 
tion ;  a  steady  light ;  a  steady  course ;  a  steady 
breeze ;  a  steady  gait. — 4.  Constant  in  mind, 
purpose,  or  pursuit;  not  fickle,  changeable,  or 
wavering ;  not  easily  moved  or  persuaded  to  re- 
linquish a  purpose:  as,  to  be  steady  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object;  steady  conduct. 

A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  steady.      Locke. 

To  keep  us  steady  in  our  conduct,  he  hath  fortified  us 
with  natural  laws  and  principles,  which  are  preventive 
of  many  aberrations.  Karnes,  Elem.  of  Crit.,  I.  x. 

Henee — 5.  Sober;  industrious;  persevering: 
as,  a  steady  workman. —  steady  motion,  a  motion  of 
a  fluid  such  that  the  velocity  at  each  point  remains  con. 
stant  in  magnitude  and  direction. — Steady  pin.  See 
pivX. 

n,  n.  1.  In  mach.,  some  device  for  steady- 
ing or  holding  a  piece  of  work.  Specifically,  m 
hutton-manvf.,  aHhand^support  for  a  button-blank,  upon 
which,  used  in  conjunction  with  another  implement  called 
a  grip,  the  blank  is  held  between  the  alined  rotating  spin- 
dles carrying  cutters  for  shaping  it  into  the  required  form. 
2.  In  stone-cutting,  a  support  for  blocking  up 
a  stone  to  be  dressed,  cut,  or  broken. — 3. 
Same  as  stadda. 

steady!  (sted'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  steadied,  ppr. 
steadying.  [<.steady\a.']  1.  trans.  1.  Tomstke 
steady;  hold  or  keep  from  shaking,  staggering, 
swaying,  reeling,  or  falling;  support;  make  or 
keep  firm :  as,  to  steady  the  hand!. 

Thus  steadied,  it  [the  house-martin]  works  and  plasters 
the  materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  stone. 
GUbert  White,  Nat.  Hist.  Selbome,  To  D.  Barrington,  xvL 

Henoe  —  2.  To  make  regular  and  persevering 
in  character  and  conduct:  as,  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment had  steadied  him. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  steady;  regain  or 
maintain  an  upright  or  stable  position  or  con- 
dition; move  steadily. 

She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  UL 

steady^  (sted'i),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  stithy. 
Job  saith,  Stetit  cor  ejus  sicut  incus :  His  heart  stood 
as  a  steady.  Bp.  Jewell,  Works,  I.  623.    (Dames.) 

steady-going  (sted'i-go''ing),  a.  Of  steady 
habits;  consistently  uniform  and  regular  in 
action;  that  steadily  pursues  a  reasonable  and 
consistent  way:  as,  a  steady-going  fellow. 

Sir  George  Bums  appears  to  have  been  too  steadygoing 
through  the  whole  of  his  long  life  for  it  to  be  marked  by 
any  of  the  exciting  incidents  that  make  the  charm  of 
biography.  Athenmim,  No.  3287,  p.  546. 

steady-rest  (sted'i-rest),  n.    Same  as  back-rest. 

Steak  (stak),  n.  r<  ME.  steilce,  steyke,  <  Icel. 
steik,  a  steak,  =  Sw.  stek  =  Dan.  steg,  roast 
meat,  <  leel.  steikja  (=  Sw.  steka  =  Dan.  stege), 
roast  on    a    spit    (cf.   stikna,  be   roasted  or 


steak 

seorohed),  akin  to  sUka,  a  stick:   see  stick^, 
stick^.']    1.  A  slice  o£  flesh,  as  beef,  pork,  veni- 
son, or  halibut,  broiled  or  fried,  or  out  for  broil- 
ing or  frying. 
Steke  ot  fleBshe— oharbonnee.  Paiigrave,  p.  276. 

Pair  ladies,  number  five. 

Who,  In  your  merry  freaks, 
With  little  Tom  contrive 
To  least  on  ale  and  steaks. 

Swift,  Five  Ladies  at  Sot's  Hole. 

2t.  A  slash  or  panel  in  a  garment. 

Is  that  your  lackey  yonder,  in  the  steaks  of  velvet? 

Middleton,  Phoenix,  i.  5. 
Hamburg  steal:,  raw  beef,  chopped  fine,  seasoned  with 
onions,  etc.,  formed  into  a  cake,  and  cooked  in  a  close 
Irying-pan.— Porter-house  steak.  See  porter-liouse.— 
Bound  steak,  a  steak  from  the  round.— Bump  Steak. 
Bee  rump-steak.—  Tenderloin  steak.    See  tenderlain. 

steak-cruslier  (stak'krush''''er),  n.  A  kitchen 
utensil  for  pounding,  rolling;,  or  otherwise 
crushing  a  steak  before  cooking,  to  make  it 
tender. 

steali  (stel),  V. ;  pret.  stole,  pp.  stolen  (formerly 
stole),  ppr.  stealing.  [<  ME.  stelen,  steolen  (j^vet. 
stal,  stale,  stel,  pp.  stolen,  stoolen,  stole,  i-siolen), 
<  AS.  stelan  (pret.  steel,  pi.  stselon,  pp.  stolen)  = 
OS.  stelan  =  OFries.  stela  =  D.  stelen  =  MLG. 
LG.  stelen  =  OHGr.  stelan,  MHGr.  stein,  G.  stehlen 
=  leel.  stela  =  Sw.  s^ala  =  Dan.  sifsele  =  Goth. 
sUlam,  steal.  Connection  with  Gr.  areptaKetv, 
arepelv,  deprive  of,  is  doubtful.  Hence  ult. 
staled,  stealth.  For  another  word  for  'steal,' 
with  L.  and  Gr.  connections,  see  lift^.']  I,  trans. 

1 .  To  take  feloniously ;  take  and  carry  off  clan- 
destinely, and  without  right  or  leave;  appro- 
priate to  one's  own  uses  dishonestly,  or  with- 
out right,  permission,  or  authority:  as  applied 
to  persons,  to  kidnap;  abduct:  as,  to  stea?  some 
one's  purse ;  to  steal  cattle ;  to  steal  a  child. 

Whan  Grisandol  saugh  he  was  on  slepe,  she  and  hir  f  el- 
owes  com  as  softely  as  thei  myght,  and  stale  awey  his 
Btaile.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  426. 

How  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver 
or  gold?  Gen.  xliv.  8. 

2.  To  remove,  withdraw,  or  abstract  secretly 
or  stealthily. 

And  from  beneath  his  Head,  at  dawning  Day, 
With  softest  Care  have  stoln  my  Arm  away. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

Sf.  To  smuggle,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Pray  Walsh  to  steal  you  in,  as  I  hope  he  will  do. 

J.  Bradford,  letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  187. 

All  the  Spices  and  drugs  that  are  brought  to  Mecca  are 
stoUen  from  thence  as  Contrabanda. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  223. 

4.  To  take  or  assume  without  right. 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes. 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizard  hide  foul  guile ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  2.  27. 

5.  To  obtain  surreptitiously,  or  by  stealth  or 
surprise :  as,  to  steal  a  kiss. 

What  sought  these  lovers  then,  by  day,  by  night. 
But  stolen  moments  of  disturb'd  delight? 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  48. 

6.  To  entice  or  win  by  insidious  arts  or  secret 
means. 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stU'n  from  mine  eye  ! 

SiMk.,  Sonnets,  xxKi. 

Thou  hast  discovered  some  enchantment  old 
Whose  spells  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  I  slept. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  perform,  procure,  or  effect  in  a  stealthy 
or  underhand  way;  perform  secretly;  conceal 
the  doing,  performance,  or  accomplishment  of. 

And  than  lough  Arthur,  and  seide  to  the  kynge  Ban  that 
this  milage  wolde  he  haue  stole  hadde  no  Merlin  i-be. 

Xerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  363. 

I  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with  a  design  to 
rally  him  upon  a  story  I  had  heard  of  his  intending  to 
steal  a  marriage  without  the  privity  of  us  his  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintance.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  133. 

8.  To  move  furtively  and  slyly:  as,  she  stole 
her  hand  into  his. 

The  'prentice  speaks  his  disrespect  by  an  extended 
finger,  and  the  porter  by  stealing  out  his  tongue. 

Steele,  Spectator,  I^^o.  354. 

9.  In  lase-iall,  to  secure,  as  a  base  or  run,  with- 
out an  error  by  one's  opponents  or  a  base-hit 
by  the  batter;  to  run  successfully  to,  as  from 
one  base  to  the  next,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
one's  opponents:  as,  to  sfeaZ  second  base:  some- 
times used  intransitively  with  to :  as,  to  steal  to 
second  base. — 10.  In  netting,  to  take  away  (a 
mesh)  by  netting  into  two  meshes  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  row  at  once.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  359. — 
To  steal  a  by.  See  6yi.— To  steal  a  march,  to  march 
secretly ;  anticipate  or  forestall,  or  otherwise  gain  an  ad- 
vantage stealthily,  or  by  address.— To  Steal  overt,  to 
smuggle. 
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In  the  Flushing  and  Low  Country's  troublesome  dis- 
orders, some  few  (by  stealing  over  of  victuals  and  other 
things  from  this  commonwealth)  have  made  themselves 
privately  rich.  Dr.  J.  Dee  (Arber's  Bag.  Garner,  II.  69). 
= S?ni.  1.  To  filch,  pilfer,  purlbin,  embezzle.  See  pillage,  n. 

tl,  inirans.  1 .  To  practise  or  be  guilty  of  theft. 

Thou  Shalt  not  steal.  Ex.  xx.  15. 

3.  To  move  stealthily  or  secretly ;  creep  soft- 
ly; pass,  approach,  or  withdraw  surreptitiously 
and  unperceived;  go  or  come  furtively;  slip 
or  creep  along  insidiously,  silently,  or  unper- 
ceived ;  make  insinuating  approach :  as,  to  steal 
into  the  house  at  dusk;  the  fox  stole  away: 
sometimes  used  reflexively. 

Age  is  so  on  me  stoolen  that  y  mote  to  god  me  glide. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

Flx'd  of  mind' .  .  .  to  fiy  all  company,  one  night  she 
stole  away.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour,  and  for  a  week 
escape  a  great  deal  of  discoveries. 

Sliak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  6.  98. 

But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter  steal  off?  I  thought  he 
had  been  with  you.      Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

Ever  does  natural  beauty  steal  in  like  air,  and  envelop 
great  actions.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  25. 

steal^  (stel),  n.  [<  steaU,  «.]  An  act  or  a  case 
of  theft:  as,  an  official  steaZ;  specifically,  inbase- 
iall,  a  stolen  or  furtive  run  from  one  base  to 
another:  as,  a  steal  to  third  base.  See  steal^, 
V.  t,  9. 

SteaP  (stel),  n.    Same  as  stale'^. 

stealer  (ste'lfer),  n.     [<  steaP-  +  -erK"]     1.  One 
who  steals,  in  any  sense ;  especially,  a  thief :  as, 
a  cattle-stealer. 
The  trangression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  233. 

Specifically — 2.  In  ship-building,  the  foremost 
or  aftmost  plank  in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped 
short  of  the  stem  or  stem-post  and  butts  against 
a  notch  or  jog  in  another  plank.    Also  called 


When  the  girth  of  the  ship  at  the  midship  section  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  each  or  either  of  those  at  the  extremi- 
ties as  to  cause  the  plates  to  be  very  narrow  if  the  same 
number  were  retained  right  fore  and  aft,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  stealers — that  is  to  say,  to  cause  cer- 
tain plates  to  stop  somewhere  between  the  extremities  and 
mid^ips,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  strakes  which 
end  on  the  stem  and  stem  post. 

Thmrle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  13S. 

stealing  (ste'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  steaX^,  vS] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  steals;  theft. 

Men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  called 

stecUing  as  an  ill  action,  disagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxviii.  16. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen;  stolen  property:  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural :  as,  his  stealings  amounted 
to  thousands  of  dollars. 

stealingly  (ste'ling-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  stelendlick; 

<  stealing,  ppr.,  +  -ly^.']  By  stealing;  slyly; 
secretly.     [Bare.]    . 

stealing-strake  (ste'ling-strak),  n.    Same  as 
stealer,  2. 
stealth  (stelth),  n.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  stelth; 

<  MB.  stelthe,  stalthe  (=Icel.  stuldr  =  Syr.  stold), 
stealth,  with  abstract  formative  -tfe,<  AS.  stelan, 
steal:  see  steaU.  Another  form;  from  the 
Soand.,  is  stouth.  The  older  noun  was  staled. 
Cf.  health,  heal^,  wealth,  weal.']  If.  The  act  of 
stealing;  theft. 

Yt  that  Licurgus  should  have  made  it  death  for  the  Lace- 
demonians to  steale,  they  being  a  people  which  naturally 
delighted  in  «(eaM,  .  .  .  there  should  have  bene  few  Lace- 
demonians then  left.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
2t.  A  thing  stolen. 

On  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  etelths,  and  pillage  severall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 

3.  A  secret  or  clandestine  method  or  proceed- 
ing; means  secretly  employed  to  gain  an  ob- 
ject; surreptitious  way  or  manner:  used  in  a 
good  or  a  bad  sense. 

Yef  it  were  oon  that  wolde  assay  hym-seU  in  eny 

straunge  turnement  by  stelthe  vnknowen  whan  thei  were 

disgised  that  thei  wolde  not  be  knowe  till  thei  hadde  re- 

nomee  of  grete  prowesse.         Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  502. 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  136. 

4t.  A  secret  going;  a  stolen  or  clandestine 
visit. 

1  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  310. 

Stealthfult  (stelth'ful),  a.     [<  stealth  +  -ful.] 

Given  to  stealth ;  bent  on  stealing ;  stealthy. 

Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hermes, 

1.  369. 
StealthfuUyt  (stelth'ful-i),  ad«.    By  stealing; 

stealthily. 
Stealthfulnesst  (stelth'ful-nes),  n.     Stealthi- 

ness. 
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stealthily  (stel'thi-li),  adv.  In  a  stealthy  man- 
ner: by  stealth. 

steaithiness  (stel'thi-nes),  n.  Stealthy  char- 
acter or  action. 

stealthy  (stel'thi),  a.  Acting  by  stealth ;  .sly; 
secretive  in  act  or  manner;  employing  con- 
cealed methods:  as,  a  stealthy  toe;  character- 
ized by  concealment;  furtive:  as,  a  stealthy 
proceeding;  a  sfeaM%  movement. 

Murder  .  .  .  with  his  stealthy  pace. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1.  54. 

Footfalls  of  stealthy  men  he  seemed  to  hear. 

Willimn  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  321. 

See  where  the  stealthy  panther  left  his  tracks ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Family  Record. 

steam  (stem),  n.  [<  ME.  steem,  stem,  <  AS.  stedm, 
vapor,  smell,  smoke,  =  Pries,  stoame  =  D. 
stoom,  steam ;  origin  unknown.]  1 .  Vapor ;  a 
rising  vapor;  an  exhalation. 

Fough!  what  a  steitm  of  brimstone 
Is  here  1  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  T.  4. 

2.  Water  in  a  gaseous  state ;  the  gas  or  vapor 
of  water,  especially  at  temperatures  above 
100°  C.  It. has  a  specific  gravity  of  .625  as  compared 
with  air  under  the  same  pressure.  It  liquefies  at  100'  C. 
(212°  F.),  under  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  upon  a  square 
mch,  or  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea- 
level.  The  temperature  at  which  it  liquefies  diminishes 
with  the  pressure.  Steam  constantly  rises  from  the  sur- 
face of  liquid  water  when  not  obstructed  by  impervious 
inclosures  or  covered  by  another  gas  already  saturated 
with  it.  Its  total  latent  heat  of  vaporization  for  1  pound 
weight  under  a  pressure  of  76  centimeters  of  mercury 
(or  14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch)  is  965.7  British  ther- 
mal units,  or  536.5  calories  for  each  kilogram.  Its  spe- 
cific heat  under  constant  pressure  is  .4805.  (Regnatdt.) 
It  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  tempera- 
tures between  1,000°  and  2,000°  C.  (DevUle.)  In  addition 
to  the  surface  evaporation  of  water,  the  change  from  the 
liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  takes  place  beneath  the  sur- 
face (the  gas  escaping  with  ebullition)  whenever  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  is  raised  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  pressure  upon  it.  The  temperature  at  which 
this  occurs  under  any  particular  pressure  is  the  boiling- 
point  for  that  pressure.  The  boiling-point  of  water  under 
the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sea-level  is  100°  C.  or 
212°  F.  Saturated  steam  has  the  physical  properties  com- 
mon to  all  gases  whose  temperatures  are  near  those  of 
their  liquefying-points,  or  the  boiling-points  of  their,  li- 
quids. Saturated  steam  when  isolated,  and  superheated 
at  temperatures  from  100°  to  110°  C.,  and  under  constant 
pressure,  expands  with  a  given  increase  of  temperature 
about  five  times  as  much  as  air,  and  at  186°  C.  about  twice 
as  much  as  air;  and  it  must  be  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture much  higher  than  this  before  it  will  expand  uni- 
formly like  air.  The  large  quantity  of  latent  heat  in 
steam,  its  great  elasticity  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  condensed  have  rendered  its  use  in  engines  more 
practicable  than  that  of  any  other  gaseous  medium  for 
the  generation  and  application  of  mechanical  power. 

3.  Water  in  a  visible  vesicular  condition  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  of  vapor  of  water  in 
air. — 4.  Figuratively,  force ;  energy.  [CoUoq.] 
5t.  A  flame  or  blaze;  a  ray  of  light. 

Steem,  or  lowe  of  fyre.  Flamma.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  473. 

Absolute  steam-pressure.  Seepres8Kr«.—Dead  steam. 
Same  as  exhmigt-steam.  —Dry  steam,  saturated  steam  with- 
out any  admixture  of  mechanically  suspended  water. — 
High-pressure  steam,  low-pressure  steam.  Seepres- 
sure.— live  steam,  steam  which  has  performed  no  work, 
or  only  part  of  its  work,  or  which  is  or  might  be  available 
for  the  performance  of  work  in  an  engine. — Saturated 
steam,  steam  in  contact  with  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. In  this  condition  the  steam  is  always  at  its  con- 
densing-polnt,  which  is  also  the  boiling-point  of  the  water 
with  which  it  is  in  contact.  In  this  it  differs  from  super- 
heated steam  of  equal  tension,  which  has  a  temperature 
higher  than  its  condensing-point  at  that  tension,  and 
higher  than  the  boiling-point  of  water  under  the  same 
pressure. —  Specific  Steam-YOlume,  in  thermodyrutmics, 
the  volume  which  a  unit  of  weight  of  steam  assumes  under 
specific  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. — Steam 
fire-engine.  SeeTire-enjiiw,  2.— steam  Jet-pump.  See 
pumpi.— Steam  vacuum-pump.  See  vaouum^pwmp.— 
Superheated  steam,  steam  which  at  any  stated  pressure 
has  a  higher  temperature,  and  for  any  particular  weight 
of  it  a  greater  volume,  than  saturated  steam  (which  see, 
above)  at  the  same  pressure.  Also  called  steam-gas. — To- 
tal heat  of  steam.  Same  as  steam-heat,  1.— Wet  steam, 
steam  holding  water  mechanically  suspended,  tlie  water 
being  in  the  form  of  spray  or  vesicles,  or  both. 
steam  (stem),  v.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  steem;  < 
MB.  stemen,  <  AS.  steman,  styman  (=  D.  stoo- 
men),  steam,  <  steam,  vapor,  steam:  see  steam, 
«.]  I,intrans.  1.  To  give  out  steam  or  vapor; 
e^ale  any  kind  of  fume  or  vapor. 

Ye  mists,  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  186. 

2.  To  rise  in  a  vaporous  form;  pass  off  in  visi- 
ble vapor. 

When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steeme. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  2. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam: 
as,  the  vessel  steamed  into  port. 

We  steamed  quietly  on,  past  .  .  .  the  crowds  of  yachts 
at  Kyde,  and  dropped  anchor  off  Cowes. 

.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  i. 

4t.  To  flame  or  blaze  up. 
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His  eyen  stoepe  and  roUyng  in  his  heede, 
That  gtemede  as  a  forneyg  of  a  leede. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Pro!,  to  C.  T.,  L  202. 

Stemyn,  or  lowyn  vp.   Flammo.    Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  473. 

Two  stemynge  eyes.  Wyalt,  Satires,  1.  53. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  exhale;  evaporate.  [Eare.] 

In  slontliluU  sleepe  his  molten  hart  to  steme. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  27. 
2.  To  treat  with  steam;  expose  to  steam ;  ap- 
ply steam  to  for  any  purpose :  as,  to  steam  cloth ; 
to  steam  potatoes  instead  of  boiling  them;  to 
steam  food  for  cattle;  steamed  bread. 

steamboat  (stem'bot),  n.  A  vessel  propelled 
by  steam-power. 

steamboat-bug  (stem'bot-bug),  n.  A  water- 
beetle  of  large  size,  or  otherwise  conspicuous. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

steamboat-coal  (stem'bot-kol),  n.  Coal  broken 
small  enough  to  pass  between  bars  set  from  6 
to  8  inches  apart,  but  too  large  to  pass  between 
bars  less  than  5  inches  apart.  This  is  the  variation 
of  size  in  different  collieries  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite regions,  where  this  size  of  coal  is  rarely  prepared 
except  to  fill  special  orders,  and  where  alone  this  term  is 
in  use. 

fiteamboating  (stem'bo'ting),  n.  l.  The  busi- 
ness of  operating  steamboats. —  2.  Undue  hur- 
rying and  slighting  of  work.  [CoUoq.]  —  3.  A 
method  of  cutting  many  boards  for  book-covers 
at  one  operation,  instead  of  cutting  them  singly. 

steamboat-rolls  (stem'bot-rolz),  ».  pi.  The 
largest  rolls  used  in  breaking  coal  for  the  mar- 
ket. Also  called  crushers  and  crusher^olls. 
See  steamhqat-coal.  [Pennsylvania  anthracite 
regions.] 

steam-boiler  (Btem'boi"16r),  n.  A  receptacle 
or  vessel  in  which  water  is  heated  and  boiled 
to  generate  steam;  particularly,  a  receptacle 
or  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  confined,  or  iso- 
lated from  the  external  air,  in  order  to  gen- 
erate steam  under  a  pressure  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  its  expansive  force  into  work  in  a  steam- 
motor  or  -engine,  or  for  heating  purposes. 
The  kinds  of  steam-hoilers  in  use  are  very  numerous  and 
may  be  variously  classified.  In  some  the  parts  are  rigidly 
joined  together  by  rivets,  bolts,  stays,  tubes  expanded  into 
heads,  etc.;  in  others  the  parts  are  easily  det^hable  one 
from  the  other,  as  in  what  are  known  as  sectioiial  boilers. 
Another  division  may  be  made,  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  contained  water,  which  in  one  class  of  steam- 
boilers  is  heated  principally  in  a  single  mass  of  considera- 
ble cubic  capacity,  and  in  another  is  distributed  in  small 
spaces  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  steam-space, 
as  in  what  are  known  as  sectional  safety-boHers.  A  third 
ground  of  classification  is  the  mode  of  applying  heat.  (See 
cylindrical  steamrboHer,  retumrflue  boiler,  horizontal  tvim- 
tar  boiler,  iire-tvjbe  boiler,  etc.,  below.)  Boilers  are  made 
of  wrought-iron  or  steel  plates  and  tubes,  or  of  cast-iron, 
or  partly  of  wrought-iron  or  steel  and  of  cast-iron.  Steel 
of  moderate  tensile  strength  has  lately  been  much  used 
for  boilers  in  which  high  pressures  ai'e  maintained ;  and 
the  present  tendency  of  engineering  in  power-boilers 
is  toward  the  use  of  as  high  pressures  as  is  compatible 
with  good  lubrication,  or  the  use  of  steam  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  can  be  employed  without  decomposition 
of  lubricants.  Sectional  boilers  are  often  made  partly  or 
wholly  of  cast-iron,  the  sections  being  bolted  or  screwed  to- 
gether ;  and  cast-iron  is  also  very  largely  employed  for  low- 
pressure  boilers  used  for  steam-heating.— Circulating 
Steam-boiler,  a  compound  boiler  in  which  the  connected 
parts  are  unequally  heated,  the  water  rising  in  the  more 
intensely  heated  parts,  and  descending  in  the  cooler  parts, 
to  insure  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  water  constantly  in  one 
direction.— Compound  steam-boiler,  (a)  A  battery  of 
two  or  more  single  steam-hoilers  having  their  steam-  and 
water-spaces  connected,  and  acting  together  to  supply 
ateam  to  a  beating-apparatus  or  a  steam-engine.  (&)  A  sin- 
gle boiler,  or  a  battery  of  boilers,  combined  with  other 
apparatus,  as  a  feed-water  heater  or  a  superheater,  for 
facilitating  the  production  or  for  the  superheating  of 
ateam.  (c)  A  sectional  boiler.— Coiuisb  steam-boiler, 
the  cylindrical  flue-boiler  invented  by  Smeaton.  See  re- 
tum-fiue  steom-EioiJer.— Corrugated  furnace  steam- 
boUer,  a  boiler  in  which  the  plates  exposed  to  the  direct 
radiation  from  the  fire  and  to  the  hot  gaseS  In  the  furnace 
are  corrugated  to  give  increased  strength  and  to  present 
a  more  extended  heating-surface  to  the  Are.- Cylin- 
drical steam-boiler,  a  boiler  with  an  exterior  cyhndri- 
cal  shell,  having  flanged  heads  of  much  thicker  iron  fas- 
tened to  the  shell  by  rivets.— Fixe-tube  steam-boiler, 
a  boiler  in  which  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  partly  or 
wholly  applied  to  the  interior  of  tubes  which  pass  through 
the  water-space  of  the  boiler.— Flue  steam-boUeT,  a  gen- 
eral namef  or  all  steam-boUers  with  an  internal  flue  or  flues, 
whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  of  other  construction. — 
Horizontal  flue  steam-boiler,  a  horizontal  steam-boiler 
mth  one  or  more  flues  through  its  length.  (Also  called 
return-flue  boiler.')  If  cylindrical  also,  it  is  a  liorianUal  cy- 
lindrical flue  or  return-flue  boUer. — Horizontal  steam- 
boiler,  a  steam-boiler  in  which  the  flues  or  tubes  are  in  a 
horizontal  position.— Horizontal  tubular  steam-boil- 
er, a  horizontal  boiler  with  flre-tubes,  through  which  the 
gases  of  combustion  pass  in  a  manner  analogous  to  their 
passage  through  flues,  for  which  the  tubes  are  substitutes, 
presenting  a  greater  extent  of  heating-snrface  than  can  be 
obtained  in  thesamespacebyflues,andefiectlvely  tying  the 
heads  of  the  boiler  together.  A  modern  form  of  this  boiler 
is  shown  in  the  cuts,  which  also  show  the  method  of  setting 
It  in  brickworlt  a  is  the  shell ;  6,  6,  saddles  for  supporting 
the  boiler  in  the  masonry  c;  d,  the  f  umace-door ;  e,  ash-pit 
door ;  /.  clean-out  door  in  the  boiler-front/',  by  which  the 
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tubes  are  reached  for  cleaning;  g,  ash-pit;  h,  grate;  i, 
steam-dome ;  j,  safety-valve ;  k,  steam-pipe ;  I,  bridge-wall ; 
m,  combustion-chamber ;  n,  back  connection  for  passage  of 


Horizontal  Cylindrical  Tubular  Steam-lxiiler. 
A,  vertical  longitudinal  section ;  B,  vertical  cross-section. 

the  gases  of  combustion  into  the  rear  ends  of  the  tubes ;  o, 
flue  in  the  masonry ;  o',  uptake ;  p,  flanged  head ;  j,  tubes ; 
r,  side-bars  which  support  the  masonry ;  s,  dead-ajr  spaces 
in  the  masonwork  in  which  the  air  acts  as  a  heat-insulator. 
The  course  of  the  gases  of  combustion  is  indicated  by 
arrows.— Locomotive  steam-boiler,  a  tubular  boiler 
which  has  a  contained  furnace  and  ash-pit,  and  in  which 
the  gases  of  combustion  pass  from  the  furnace  directly  into 
horizontal  interior  tubes  (instead  of  passing  flrst  under  the 
boiler,  as  in  the  horizontal  cylindrical  tubular  boiler),  and 
after  passing  through  the  tubes  are  conveyed  directly  into 
the  smoke-box  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tubes.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  use  of  such  boilers  on  locomotive  en- 
gines, but  it  is  typical  in  its  application  to  all  boilers  hav- 
ing the  construction  described,  and  used  for  generating 
steam  for  stationary  or  portable  engines,  as  well  as  for 
locomotives.— Marine  steam-boiler,  a  boiler  specially 
designed  and  adapted  for  supplying  steam  to  marine  en- 
gines. Compactness,  as  little  weight  as  is  consistent  with 
strength,  effective  steaming  capacity,  and  economy  in 
consumption  of  fuel  are  the  prime  reauisites  of  marine 
boilers.  They  are  usually  tubiUar,  and  short  in  proportion 
to  their  width,  and  have  water-legs  at  the  sides  and  water- 
spaces  below  and  at  the  backs  of  their  furnaces — that  is, 
their  furnaces  are  entirely  surrounded  by  water-spaces 
except  at  the  openings  for  the  doors.  Marine  boilers  are 
now  sometimes  used  with  forced  draft — that  is,  air  is 
forced  from  the  outside  into  the  boiler-  or  fire-rooms 
(whicli  are  sometimes  made  air-tight)  or  immediately  into 
the  fires  by  powerful  blowers. — Betum-flue  steam- 
boiler,  a  horizontal  flue-boiler  with  one  or  more  interior 
flues  through  which  the  gases  of  combustion  are  returned 
to  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  after  having  passed  to  the  rear 
from  the  furnace  over  the  bridge-wall  and  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shell.— Rotary  tubular  steam-boiler.  See 
rotarj/.- Sectional  safety  steam-boiler,  a  sectional 
boiler  in  which  the  water  is  divided  into  numerous  small 
masses  connected  with  one  another  by  passages  large 
enough  for  free  circulation  from  one  to  the  other,  but  not 
large  enough  to  permit  so  sudden  a  release  of  pressure,  in 
case  of  rupture  of  one  of  the  sections,  as  to  cause  an  explo- 
sion.— Tubular  steain-boiler,  a  boiler  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  series  of  either  flre-  or  water-tubes. — 
Vertical  Steam-boUer,  a  steam-boiler  in  which  the  heat- 
ing-surface of  the  tubes  or  flues  is  in  a  vertical  position. 
When  constructed  with  flre-tubes,  it  is  called  av^ical  iw- 
bvlar  boiler. 

steam-box  (stem'boks),  n.  A  reservoir  for 
steam  above  a  boiler ;  a  steam-chest. 

steam-brake  (stem'brak),  n.  A  brake  applied 
by  the  action  of  steam  admitted  to  a  steam- 
cylinder  the  piston  of  which  is  connected  by 
rods  to  the  levers  which  apply  the  brake-shoes. 

steam-car  (stem'kar),  n.  A  car  drawn  or  driven 
by  steam-power;  a  railway-ear.     [U.S.] 

steam-carriage  (stem'kar'^aj),  n.  A  road-car- 
riage driven  by  steam-power. 

steam-case  (stem'kas),  n.   Same  as  steam-chest. 

steam-chamber  (stem'cham*b6r),  n.  1.  A  box 
or  chamber  in  which  articles  are  placed  to  be 
steamed. — 2.  A  steam-chest. — 3.  A  steam- 
dome. — 4.  The  steam-room  or  steam-space  in 
a  boiler  or  engine. 

steam-chest  (stem'chest),  n.  1.  The  chamber 
in  which  the  slide-valve  of  a  steam-engine 
works.  See  cuts  under  passenger-engine,  rock- 
drill,  and  slide^alve. — 2.  In  calico-printing,  a 
metallic  vessel  or  tank  in  which  printed  cloths 
are  steamed  to  fix  their  colors. 

steam-chimney  (stem'chim"ni),  ».  An  annu- 
lar chamber  around  the  chimney  of  a  boiler- 
furnace  for  superheating  steam. 

steam-cock  (stem'kok),  n.  A  faucet  or  valve 
in  a  steam-pipe. 

steam-coil  (stem'koil),  n.  A  coil  of  pipe,  either 
made  up  flat  with  return  bends  or  in  spiral 
form,  used  to  impart  heat  to  a  room  or  other  in- 
closed space  or  to  a  liquid,  or,  by  exposure  of 
its  exterior  surface  to  air-currents  or  contact 
of  cold  water,  to  act  as  a  condenser. 

steam-color  (stem'kuFor),  n.  In  dyeing,  a  col- 
or which  is  developed  and  fixed  by  the  action 
of  steam  after  the  cloth  is  printed. 

steam-crane  (stem'kran),  n.  A  crane  worked 
by  steam,  frequently  carrying  the  steam-engine 
upon  the  same  frame. 

steam-cutter  (stem'kut"'6r),  n.  A  ship's  boat, 
smaller  than  a  launch,  propelled  by  steam. 

steam-cylinder  (stem'sil'in-der),  n.  The  cyl- 
inder in  which  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine 
reciprocates — Starting  steam-cylinder.  Same  as 
starting-engine. 
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steam-dome  (stem'dom),  n.  A  chamber  con- 
nected with  the  steam-space  and  projecting 
above  the  top  of  a  steam-boiler.  From  it  the 
steam  passes  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  or  to  steam- 
heating  apparatus.    See  cut  under  steam-boiler. 

steam-dredger  (stem'drej"6r),  n.  A  dredging- 
machine  operated  by  steam. 

steam-engine  (stem'en"jin),  n.  An  engine  in 
which  the  mechanical  force  arising  from  the 
elasticity  and  expansive  action  of  steam,  or 
from  its  property  of  rapid  condensation,  or 
from  the  combination  of  the  two,  is  made 
available  as  a  motive  power.  The  invention  of 
the  steam-engine  has  been  ascribed  by  the  English  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  published  an  account  of  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  By  the 
French  the  invention  hasbeen  ascribed  to  Papin,  toward  the 
close  of  the  same  century.  Papin'splan  contained  the  earli- 
est suggestion  of  a  vacuum  under  a  piston  by  the  agency  of 
steam.  The  flrst  actual  working  steam-engine  of  which 
there  is  any  record  was  invented  and  constructed  by 
Captain  Savory,  an  Englishman,  to  whom  a  patent  was 
granted  for  it  in  1698.  This  engine  was  employed  to 
raise  water  by  the  expansion  and  condensation  of  steam. 
The  steam-engine  received  great  improvements  from  the 
hands  of  Newcomen,  Beighton,  and  others.  Still  it  was 
imperfect  and  rude  in  its  construction,  and  was  chiefly 
applied  to  the  draining  of  mines  or  the  raising  of  wa- 
ter. Up  to  this  time  it  was  properly  an  atmospheric 
engine  (see  atmospheric),  for  the  actual  moving  power 
was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  steam  only  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  under  the  piston.  The  steam-engine 
was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  James  Watt 
about  the  year  1782.  The  numerous  and  vital  improve- 
ments introduced  by  him,  both  in  the  combination  of  its 
mechanism  and  in  the  economy  of  its  management^  have 
rendered  the  steam-engine  at  once  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  easily  applied  and  regulated,  and  generally 
speaking  the  least  expensive  of  all  prime  movers  for  im- 


Steam-engine  (Corliss  Engine). 
(The  upper  figure  is  a  front  view,  the  under  a  rear  view.) 
The  steain-valve  A  and  exhaust -valve  A'  are  independent  of  each 
other,  and  have  cylindrical  bearing-surfaces.  An  oscillatory  motionis 
given  to  them  by  rods  B,  connecting  with  an  oscillating  disk  C  (wrist- 
plate)  upon  the  side  of  die  steam-cylinder,  which  is  worked  by  an  im 
temiediate  rock-lever  D,  driven  by  the  eccentric-rod  E,  connected 
with  an  eccentric  upon  the  main  shaft  The  motions  of  tile  exhaust- 
valves  are  positive,  but  those  of  the  inlet-valve  are  varied  by  means  of 
spring-catches  a,  which  are  adjustable  to  determine  the  points  of  open- 
ing and  the  range  of  motion  of  the  valves,  and  are  also  controlled  in 
their  disengagement  of  the  valve-stems  by  the  governor  F,  rock-lever  G, 
connecting-rods  H,  and  rock-levers  i,  ail  connected  together  in  such 
manner  that  an  extremely  small  increase  or  decrease  of  speed  in  the 
rotation  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  causes  the  inlet-valves  to  be  released 
and_  to  close  correspondingly  earlier  or  later  in  the  stroke.  The 
closing  is  performed  by  exterior  weights  suspended  from  short  levers 
on  the  valve-stems  by  the  rods  /&,  the  motion  of  closuig  being  controlled 
by  dash-pots  at  </,  only  the  covers  of  which  are  shown.  The  other 
parts  of  the  engine,  which  are  common  to  most  reciprocatmg  engines, 
are  t,  the  bed-plate :  2,  cylinder ;  3,  piston  ;  4,  piston-rod ;  5,  stufiBng- 
box  i  6,  slidil^-block  or  cross-head*^;  7,  connecting-rod  or  pitman  ;  8, 
rud-end  fitteoto  9,  the  crank-wrist :  10,  fly-wheel ;  11,  crank  keyed  to 
12.  the  crank-shaft ;  13,  centri£igal  lubricating  tutie;  14,  steam-pipe; 
15,  lubricator ;  16,  exhaust-pipe. 

pelling  machinery  of  every  description.  The  steam-en- 
gine is  properly  a  heat-engine,  and  the  total  work  L  is  ex- 
pressed theoretically  by  the  equation 

I.  =  QG(T,— T)/AT,, 

in  which  Q  represents  the  total  heat  converted  into  work 
per  unit  of  weight,  G  weight  of  steam,  and  A  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  a  unit  of  work,  while  T,  and  T  are  respective- 
ly the  higher  and  lower  limits  of  temperature  between 
which  the  steam  is  worked,  T,  being  the  absolute  temper- 
ature at  which  the  steam  is  inducted  to  the  engine,  and 
T  the  absolute  temperature  at  which  it  is  exhausted  from 
it.  Inspection  of  the  equation  shows  that  the  work  per- 
foimed  must  vary  directly  as  the  factor  (T,  — T)  varies— 
that  is,  the  greater  the  difference  which  can  be  main- 
tained between  the  temperature  of  induction  and  that  of 
eduction  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  work  performed  by 
any  given  weight  of  steam.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
law  that  much  higher  steam-pressures  are  now  adopted 
than  were  formerly  employed.  The  factor  (T,  —  T)  is  com- 
monly called  the  temperatwe  range  or  fall.  The  varieties 
of  steam-engines  are  extremely  numerous.  (For  names 
of  various  types,  with  explanations  of  their  characteristic 
features,  see  below.)  The  specific  differences  between 
steam-engines  of  the  same  type  of  construction  consist 
chiefly  in  their  valve-gear.  (See  valve-gear,  governor,  6, 
regulator,  n.,  slide-valve  (with  cut),  and  piston-valve.)  Of 
the  total  steam-power  employed  in  modem  industry  on 
hind,  that  supplied  by  steam-engines  of  the  horizontal 
type  far  exceeds  that  furnished  by  steam-engines  of  all 
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other  types  put  together.     Vertical  direct-acting 
engines  of  large  size  are  little  used,  but  small  en- 
Sines  of  this  type  are  much  employed.   Steam-en- 
gines of  the  rotary  type  are  scarcely  used  except 
for  some  kinds  of  steam  hoisting-engines.   Double, 
triple,  and  quadruple  expansion  steam-engines  are 
DOW  largely  used  in  marine  engineering.    Many 
double  expansion  stationary  engines  are  in  use, 
and  the  economical  value  of  the  compound  system 
bas  been  demonstrated  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically.— ^Africultural  steam-engine,  a  portable 
engine  witnaboiler,often  specially  adapted  to  bum 
light  fuel,  as  chaS  or  straw,  either  by  itself  or  in 
connection  with  wood  or  coal.— Annular  steam- 
engine,  a  steam-engine  baring  an  annular  piston 
working  in  an  annular  steam-cylinder,  and  having 
two  diametrically  placed  piston-rods  connected 
with  the  cross-head,  the  latter  also  being  connected 
by  rods  to  a  guide-block  working  in  the  hollow  cyl- 
inder forming  the  center  of  the  annular  steam-cyl- 
inder, this  guide-block  being  connected  with  the 
«rank  by  a  pitman.— Atmospheilc  steam-en- 
giUQ.    Bee  iUtnoepheric  engine^  under  cttmospluric. 
—  Beam  steam-engine,  an  engine  in  w^iich  a 
working-beam  connects  the  connecting-rod  with 
the  crank-pitman,  and  transmits  power  from  one 
to  the  other,      see  ieam-engtne.— CampoanA 
Steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  having  two  steam- 
cylinders  of  unequal  size,  from  the  smaller  of 
which  the  steam,  after  use,  passes  into  the  larger 
cylinder,  and  completes  its  work  by  expanding 
against  the  piston  in  the  latter. —  Concentric 
steam-engine.    Same  as  rotary  ateamr-engine.— 
Condensing  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  in 
which  the  exhaust-steam  is  condensed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  back-pressure  of  the  atmo- 
-sphere  from  the  exhaust,  and  also  to  economize  fuel 
by  saving  heat  otherwise  wasted.    See  condenser, 
and  cut  under  pttJsometer.- Comisli  steam-en- 
gine, a  single-acting  condensing  steam  pumping- 
engine,  first  used  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.     It 
is  also  used  as  a  pumping-engine  tor  supplying 
water  to  cities.     Steam-pressure  is  not  used  to 
raise  the  water,  but  to  lift  a  long  loaded  pump-rod, 
whose  weight  in  its  descent  is  the  power  employed 
to  force  up  the  water.    The  motion  is  regulated 
by  a  kind  of  hydraulic  regulator  invented  by 
Smeaton,  and  called  a  ccUOfract. — Direct-acting 
steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  power 
ot  thepistonis  transmitted  to  the  crank  without  the 
intervention  ot  levers,  side-beams,  or  a  working-beam.— 
Disk  steam-engine,  a  form  of  rotary  engine  in  which  the 
«team-pistons  act  successively  against  a  revolving  disk 
set  at  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  rotation,  thus  imparting  a 
gyratory  motion  to  a  central  shaft  upon  which  the  disk  is 
mounted,  the  end  ot  this  shaft  being  connected  with  a 
crank  turning  in  the  plane  of  rotation. — Double-acting 
.Steam-engine,  the  ordinary  form  ot  steam-engine,  in 
which  the  steam  acts  upon  both  sides  ot  the  piston. — 
Double-cylinder  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  hav- 
ing two  steam-cylinders  acting  in  combination  with  each 
«tner.  Seeeom^wndeteamrengine. —  Double  expansion 
Steam-engine,     (a)  A  double-cylinder  steam-engine  in 
which  steam  is  used  expansively,    (b)  A  compound  steam- 
engine.— Double  Steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  having 
-two  cylinders  in  which  the  pistons  make  either  simulta- 
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Double  Expansion  Marine  Steam-engine, 
a,  higti.pressure  cylinder;  d,  low-pressure  cylinder;  c,  induction- and  eduction-valve 
for  a  in  position  of  exhaust  from  lower  end  and  of  induction  to  upper  end  of  cylinder ; 
d,  passage  for  steam  from  a  to  i;  e,  induction-  and  eduction-valve  for  6;  f,ft  bal- 
ance-plates for  valves  of  a  and  b;  p",  g'^  pistons ;  h^h',  piston-rods ;  i,  i\  cross-heads ; 
y)/'*  slipper^uides  for  cross-heads;  .6,  y^,  connecting-rods ;  /,/',  cranks;  ;n,  crank- 
shaft ;  n,  shaft  which  drives  feed-pump  0  and  also  bilge-pump  (not  shown)  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  >,  worm  on  main  shaft  gearing  into  worm-wheel  a  on  the  shaft »,  and  actu- 
ating pump-plungers  by  crank  and  pitman  connection ',  r^r,  eccentrics ;  s,s',  eccen- 
tric-rods; t,  t\  Imks  connected  by  fmk-blocks  with  valve-stems  w,  w';  v,  crank -lever 
which  turns  a  segmental  worm-gear,  keyed  to  the  rock-shaft  iv  carrying  the  rocker- 
anns  x,  x\  for  reversing  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  valves  respectively;  y,  bed- 
plate ;  X,  columns  supporting  the  cylinders ;  ^',  tie-rods  for  stiffening  the  columns ;  a', 
exhaust  from  low-pressure  cylinder  to  the  condenser  (not  shown) ;  a",  butterfly  tbrol^ 
tie-valve ;  b',  gear  for  operating  throttle-valve :  c',  relief-valves. 

piston.  The  name  issometimes  given  to  reciprocating  en- 
gineswhichhavesilyrwheelandcrank-shatt.  E.  B.  KvigU- 
— Rotatory  steam-engine.  Same  as  rotary  Bteam-en^n^. 
—Semi-portable  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  which 
is  movable  with  its  foundation-plate,  as  distinguished  from 
an  engine  mounted  on  wheels,  and  from  one  resting  on  a 
fixed  foundation.— Triple  expansion  steam-engine, 
a  steam-engine  that  expands  its  steam  in  three  successive 
stages  and  in  three  separate  and  distinct  cylinders,  one 
taking  its  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  each  of  the  others 
taking  its  steam  from  the  exhaust  of  the  cylinder  working 
at  the  next  higher  pressure.  This  type  of  marine  engine 
is  found  at  the  present  time  on  many  of  the  swiftest  steam- 
ships, but  may  be  in  turn  superseded  by  the  quadruple 
expansion-engine.— Vertical   steam-engine,  a  steam- 


steam-kettle 

the  mercury  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 
A  vei7  common  form  of  gage  is  that  known  as 
Bourdon's,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  flattened 
metal  tube,  closed  at  one  end  ^nd  bent  circularly, 
into  which  the  steam  is  admitted.  As  such  a  tube 
tends  to  straighten  itself  out  by  the  force  of  the 
steam,  the  amount  of  pressure  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  attached  index-apparatus. — Ele(!trl0 
steam-gage,  an  attachment  to  a  steam-boiler  for 
indicating  at  a  distance  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
One  form  consists  ot  a  bent  tube  filled  with  mercury, 
which,  as  it  rises  under  the  pressure,  closes  a  series 
of  electrical  circuits  after  the  manner  of  a  thermo- 
stat. Another  form  employs  the  expansion  or  move- 
ment ot  an'  ordinary  steam-gage  diaphragm  as  a  cir^ 
cult-closer.  The  closing  of  the  circuit  in  each  case 
serves  to  sound  an  alarm. 

Steam-gas  (stem'gas),  n.    Same  as  super- 
heated steam  (whicli  see,  tmiJer  steam). 
Steam-generator  (stem'jen'''e-ra-tor),  n. 
A  steam-boiler. 

Steam-governor (stem'guv"6r-nor) ,n.  See 
governor,  6. 

steam-gun  (stem'gun),  n.  A  gun  the  pro- 
jectile force  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
expansion  of  steam  issxiing  through  the 
shotted  tube.       '. 

steam-hammer  (stem'ham"6r),  n.   A  f org 
ing-hammer  operated  by  steam-power,   it 
has  assumed  several  forms,  but  now  consists  of  a 
vertical  and  inverted  steam-cylinder  with  piston  and 
piston-rod  (the  rod  passing  through  the  lower  cylin- 
der-head and  carrying  at  the  end  a  mass  of  metal 
which  forms  the  hammerX  an  anvil  directly  beneath 
the  hammer  and  cylinder,  a  supporting  framework, 
and  suitable  valves  for  the  control  of  the  steam. 
Steam  is  used  to  raise  and  may  also  be  used  to  drive 
down  the  hammer.    By  means  ot  the  valve-system, 
steam  is  admitted  below  the  piston  to  raise  the  ham- 
mer and  to  sustain  it  while  the  metal  to  be  forged  is 
placed  on  the  anvil.    To  deliver  a  blow,  the  steam  is 
exhausted  below  the  piston,  and  the  hammer  is  al- 
lowed to  tall  by  its  own  weight.    To  augment  the 
blow,  live  steam  may  be  admitted  above  the  piston 
to  assist  in  driving  it  downward.  To  deliver  a  gentle 
blow,  the  exhaus4>steam  below  the  piston  may  be  re- 
tained  to  act  as  a  cushion.    Blows  can  be  delivered 
at  any  point  of  the  stroke,  quickly  or  slowly,  lightly  or 
with  the  full  power  of  the  combined  weight  of  ^e  ham- 
mer and  force  of  steam-pressure ;  or  the  machine  may  be 
used  as  a  vise  or  squeezer.    All  modern  steam-hammers 
ot  the  type  described  are  modifications  ot  the  original 
Naamyth  steam-hammer  illustrated  in  the  cut.     "^ 


engine  whose  piston  reciprocates  vertically, 
neous'or  alternate  strokes  and  are  connected  with  the  gteamer  (ste'mfer),  n.  [<  steam  +  -erl.]  One 
£ame  crank-shaft.— Duplex  steam-engine.  Same  as  -.x,-  ,,_  that  ■arhioh  ataama  in  anv  shtisp  anf. 
«Ut?r?f2^-d-er^^i^i'M|h-Sia^:     Zi^V^f\"'^^-"^7)'^^^dnZ^i^Irn 

StSrS  iSS-iSSSSf  ^s^x^or^.^"sU"s^S^rc!sr?or  ^ 
s\i^rs'?ee''i^f»en?thXTs^rd'^otS^e?  ^^r.t^^^frS^^^^^^^^i::^^^^^^^^^^. 

lent  steamer.  (J)  Especially,  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam ; 
a  steamship,  ig)  A  fire-engine  the  pumps  ot  which  are 
worked  by  steam.  (A)  A  vessel  in  which  articles  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  steam,  as  in  washing  or  cookery. 
See  sleam-chest,  2.  (1)  In  paper-maUng,  a  vessel  in  which 
old  paper,  fiber,  etc.,  are  treated  in  order  to  soften  them. 
(2)  An  apparatus  for  steaming  grain  preparatory  to  grind- 
ing, (i)  A  locomotive  for  roads.  See  road-sUa'm£r. 
steamer-cap  (ste'mer-kap),  n.  Same  as  fore- 
and-aft,  2. 
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High-speed  Steam-engine. 


-types  of  valve-gears.     In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Steamer-dUCk  (ste'mer-duk),  »s.  ASouthAmer- 


valve- 
eduction 


Steam-hammer  (Nasmyth's). 

b,  frame ;  c,  hammer-head ;  (3(.  guides ;  f,  piston-rod ;  y. 

•chests  containing  valves  that  control  induction  ot  steam  to  and 
ion  from  the  cylmder  h;  A',  steam.pipe :  ^,  rock-lever  (moved 


lean  duok  of  the  genus  Micropterus  (or  Tachy- 
eres);  a  race-horse.  See  Micropterus,  2.  This 
duck  becomes  when  adult  incapable  of  flight,  but  swims 
very  rapidly,  with  a  movement  which  has  suggested  the 
action  of  a  side-wheel  steamboat  (whence  the  name). 


engines  of  considerable  power,  making  one  hundred 

turns  per  minute  and  upward,  are  high-speed  engines.— 

Horizontal  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  in  which  the 

piston  works  horizontally.— Inclined-cylinder  steam- 

-engine,  a  form  of  marine  engine  having  cylinders  inclined 

tothehorizontal.— Inverted-cyllndersteam-englne.a    .  .        /„i.=_,/„i,o//v5  -^s  tm-S 

steam-engine  in  which  the  cross-head  is  placed  below  the  Steam-eXCavatOr    (stem    ekS"ka-va-Jor;,     ,., 

•cylinder.    This  construction  is  much  used  for  marine  en-     Same  as  navvy^,  3. 

igines,  and  to  some  extent  for  stationary  engines.— Low-  steam-fOUntain  (stem'f 0un"tan),  n.     See  foun^ 

pressure  Steam-engine.    See  low  pressure,  undei  pres-  "^l^r^ '■""^'^'■"■^  ■    " 

j«re.— Marine  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  specially     "*'"•  _. 

designed  lor  marine  propulsion.    The  best  modem  types  Steam-gage  (Stem  ga]),  «. 

-are  condensing,  short-stroke,  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 

expansion-engines  of  the  inverted-cylinder  type.    Marine 


engines  for  steam-tugs  are  for  the  most  part  single  and 
often  non-condensing.  See  cut  in  next  column.—  Non- 
condenslng  steam-engine,  an  engine  that  exhausts  its 
steam  without  condensation.  See  nxm-eonieming.— Oscil- 
lating steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  whose  cylinder  os- 
cillates on  trunnions  and  has  its  piston-rod  directly  con- 
nected with  the  crank.  Double  engines  of  this  type  have 
been  considerably  used  for  marine  propulsion,  and  some 
«re  still  employed.— Overhead  Steam-engine.  See  over- 
.A«od!.— Quadruple  expansion  steam-engine,  a  steam- 
engine  which,  taking  ite  steam  at  high  pressure,  expands 
it  in  four  different  operations  successively,  and  in  four  dis- 
tinct and  separate  steam-cylinders.  The  pistons  of  the  cyl- 
inders are  connected  by  piston-rods,  cross-heads,  and  con- 
Tiecting-rods  with  cranks  attached  to  a  common  shaft,  to 
which  rotary  motion  is  imparted  by  the  coacting  pistons.— 
Reciprocating  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  in  which 


^  _  An  attachment  to 

a  boiler  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  steam ;  a 
pressure-gage.  There  are  many  forms.  One  of  the 
older  is  a  bent  tube  partially  filled  with  mercury,  one  end 
of  which  connects  with  the  boiler,  so  that  the  steam  raises 


steam-gage  (Ashcroft's). 
a,  hollow  bent  tube  attached  to  case  at «',  and  receiving  condensed 


by  the  rod  r)  connected  with  the  valve-stems  anH  moving  the  valves: 
J,  tripping-mechanism  by  which  the  hammer  is  caused  to  descend 
from  any  part  of  the  upstroke,  the  adjusting-gear  k  being  manipu- 
lated by  a  workman  standing  on  the  platform  t, 

hammers  of  the  largest  class  have  been  made  with  ham- 
mers weighing  eighty  tons.  Another  type  of  steam-ham- 
mer consists  ot  two  horizontal  steam-cylinders  placed  in 
line,  the  hammers  meeting  over  an  anvil  on  which  the 
forging  rests. 

steam-heat  (stem'het),  n.  1.  In  fhermodynamr 
ics,  the  total  heat  required  to  produce  steam 
at  any  tension  from  water  at  0°  C.  or  32°  F. 
It  is  the  sum  of  the  sensible  heat  and  the  latent 
heat  expressed  in  thermal  units. —  3.  Heat  im- 
parted by  the  condensation  of  steam  in  coils, 
pipes,  or  radiators. 

steam-hoist  (stem'hoist),  n.  A  lift  or  elevator 
operated  by  a  steam-engine. 

steam-house  (stem'hous),  n.  In  oyster-canning, 
a  house  or  room  where  oysters  are  steamed. 

Steaminess  (ste'mi-nes),  n.  Steamy  or  vapor- 
ous character  or  quality;  mistiness. 

steam-jacket  (stem'jak'''et),  n.  An  inclosure 
adapted  for  receiving  steam,  and  applying  the 
heat  of  the  steam  to  a  kettle,  tank,  steam-cylin- 
der, etc.,  surrounded  by  such  inclosure. 

steam-jet  (stem' jet), ».  A  blast  of  steam  caused 
to  issue  from  a  nozle. 


the  power  of  steam  is  applied  to  a  reciprocating  piston.--  wat'eVo'rTeammderSressuV'e  through  fte  opening  at /,^*, link  con-   _l"'^"jl-'i    /•^^-5^"^ni■n^■^      M  A    n'f%iT.+   flmt   {« 

■RBTOlvine-CVllnder  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  of  nectingendoftubeawithshortarmofrockleverf.whichhasatthe   Steam-JOimi    ^StOm  ]0int;,    W.  .a   JOint   tUat  IS 

"hich  tt??ylmder  is  so  mountedSiat  it  is  caused  to  rotate  ypper  end  a  small  '^*  i-)*!  ?"=^l,"e;2iJh%P  b  u"po°°  thi  sSdie  of    steam-tight. 

bytteiecipr«!ation_<^^^^  tht  i'n"d%^?ioinS'^  "d&SlpSfl?^^^                    steam-klttle  (stem'ket"l),  n.  A  vessel  heated 


uv  u,ioi*...»^*"w"— "--  — «^  ~. —       .       - J ,'  uj^T,  rne  maex  or  pointer  in  a  uiici-uuii  u,.,."^.,^  ...  «.- — --v- . 

«n»tn«.— Rotary  steam-engine,  a  steam-engine  m  which  a„4  pi„io„ ,  ^^  ^jai,  on  which  the  Sgures  mdicate  pressures  (m  pounds) 

the  piston  rotates  in  the  cylinder,  or  the  cylinder  upon  the  above  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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by  steam,  and  used  for  various  purposes.    The 


steam-kettle 

BteaM  for  heating  is  usually  applied  by  induction  to  a 
Bteam-jacJtet  surrounding  the  sides  and  inclosing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kettle. 

Steam-kitchen  (stem'kioh''eii),  ».  An  appara- 
tus for  cooking  by  steam. 

steam-launch  (stem'laneli),  n.    See  launch. 

steam-motor  (stetn'md"tor),  n.  A  steam-engine. 

steam-navigation  (stem''nav-i-ga,"shqn),  n. 
The  art  of  applying  the  power  of  steam' to  the 
propulsion  of  boats  and  vessels ;  the  art  of  navi- 
gating steam-vessels. 

Steam-nawy  (stem'nav"i),  n.  A  digging-ma- 
chine or  excavator  actuated  by  steam. 

steam-organ  (stem'6r"gau),  n.  Sanie  as  cal- 
liope, 2. 

steam-oven  (stem'uv''n),  n.  An  oven  heated 
by  steam  at  high  pressure. 

steam-packet  (Stem'pak'et),  n.  A  packet  pro- 
pelled by  steam.    Compare  packet,  n.,  2. 

Steam-pan  (stem'pan),  n.  A  vessel  vf  ith  a  dou- 
ble bottom  forming  a  stsam-chamber.  See  vac- 
uum-pan. 

steam-pipe  (stem'pip),  n.  Any  pipe  in  which 
steam  is  conveyed.  Speoiflcally— (a)  A  pipe  which 
leads  from  a  boiler  to  an  engine,  pan,  tanK,  etc.,  or  from  the 
boiler  to  a  condenser  or  to  the  open  air.  (6)  In  a  steam- 
heating  or  -drying  apparatus  or  system,  a  name  given  to 
any  one  of  the  steam-supply  pipes,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  corresponding  return-pipe  tlirough  which  water  of 
condensation  is  returned  to  the  boiler. 

steam-plow  (stem'plou),  n.  A  gang-plow  de- 
signed to  be  drawn  by  a  wire  rope,  and  operated 
by  steam-power.  Such  a  plow  has  usually  eight  shares 
arranged  in  a  frame,  four  pointing  in  one  direction  and 
four  in  the  other.  The  frame  is  balanced  on  a  pair  of 
wheels  in  the  center,  and  forms  an  angle  in  the  middle,  so 
that  when  one  half  the  plows  are  in  use  the  others  are 
raised  above  the  ground.  Steam-plows  are  used  with  either 
one  or  two  engines.  If  with  two  engines,  the  plow  is 
drawn  forward  and  backward  between  them,  each  en- 
gine being  advanced  the  width  of  the  furrows  after  each 
passage  of  the  plow.  If  one  engine  only  is  used,  snatch- 
blocks  and  movable  anchors  are  employed  to  hold  the 
rope,  the  anchors  being  automatically  advanced  after 
each  passage  of  the  plow.  Traction-engines  also  have  been 
used  to  drag  plows.    See  aruihar,  porter^,  and  plow. 

steam-port  (stem'port),  m.  1.  In  a  slide-valve 
steam-engine,  the  name  given  to  each  of  two 
oblong  passages  from  the  steam-chest  to  the  in- 
side of  the  cylinder,  which  afford  passage  to  the 
steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder,  and  act  alter- 
nately as  an  induction-port  and  an  eduction- 
port.  See  out  nnier  slide-valve. — 2.  A  passage 
for  steam  into  or  out  of  any  inclosure. 

steam-power  (stem'pou"er),  n.  The  power  of 
steam  applied  to  move  machinery  or  produce 
any  other  result. 

steam-press  (stem'pres),«.  Apress  actuated  by 
steam-power  acting  directly  or  intermediately; 
specifically,  a  printing-press  worked  by  steam. 

steam-printing  (stem'prin"ting),  n.  Printing 
done  by  machinery  moved  by  steam,  as  opposed 
to  printing  by  hand-labor  on  hand-presses. 

Steam-propeller  (stem'pi^o-pel"6r),  n.  Same 
as  screw  propeller  (which  see,  under  screw^). 

steam-pump  (stem'pump),  n.  See  pwnp'^  and 
vacuum-pwmp. 

steam-radiator  (stern'ra'di-a-tor),  n.  A  nest 
or  collection  of  iron  pipes  in  ranks  or  coils, 
through  which  steam  is  passed  to  heat  a  room, 
etc.     See  cuts  under  radiator. 

steam-ram  (stem'ram),  n.    See  ram?,  2. 

steam-regulator  (stem'reg"u-la-tor),  n.  See 
regulator,  2. 

steam-room  (stem'rom), ».  In  a  steam-engine, 
etc.,  the  space  which  is  occupied  by  steam. 

steamship  (stem'ship),  n.  A  ship  propelled  by 
steam. 

steam-space  (stem'spas),  n.  A  space  occupied, 
or  designed  to  be  occupied,  by  steam  only ;  par- 
ticularly, in  a  steam-boiler,  the  space  allowed 
above  the  water-line  for  holding  a  quantity  of 
steam. 

Steam-table  (stem'ta'bl),  n.  1.  A  bench  or 
table  fitted  with  shallow  steam-tight  tanks: 
used  in  restaurants,  etc.,  to  keep  cooked  dishes 
warm. —  2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  data  re- 
lating to  steam-pressures,  temperatures,  and 
quantities  of  heat. 

steam-tank  (stem'tangk),  n.  A  chamber  orin- 
closed  vessel  in  which  materials  of  any  kind  are 
treated  either  by  direct  contact  with  steam  or 
with  steam-heat  by  means  of  pipes  coiled  in  the 
tank  or  a  steam-jacket.  Such  tanks  are  used  in 
many  industries,  and  are  made  in  many  forms,  as  for  steam- 
ing wood,  paper-stock,  lard,  etc.    See  rendering-tank. 

steam-tight  (stem'tit),  a.    Capable  of  resisting 

the  passage  of  steam,  as  a  joint  in  a  steam- 
pipe. 

steam-toe  (stem'to),  n.    In  a  steam-engine,  a 

projection  on  a  lifting-rod,  which  is  raised  by  it 

through  the  action  of  a  cam,  tappet,  or  wiper. 
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steam-trap  (stem'trap),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
permitting  the  passage  of  water  of  condensa- 
tion out  of  pipes,  radiators,  steam-engine  cyl- 
inders, etc.,  while  preventing  that  of  steam. 

steam-tug  (stem'tug),  n.  A  steamer  used  for 
towing  ships,  boats,  rafts,  fishing-nets,  oyster- 
dredges,  etc.  Such  vessels  are  furnished  with  engines 
very  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  hulls,  and 
usually  carry  only  sufficient  coal  for  short  trips.—  Steam- 
tug  heart-murmur,  the  combination  of  an  aortic  re- 
gurgitant with  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur. 

steam-valve  (stem'valv),  n.  A  valve  which 
controls  the  opening  of  a  steam-pipe  or  steam- 
port. 

Steam-vessel  (stem'ves'''el),  n.  Same  as  steam^ 
ship. 

steam-wagon  (stem' wag"on),m.  Same  as  stoa?»- 
carriage. 

steam-wheel  (stem'hwel),  n.  A  rotary  steam- 
engine.    See  steam-engine. 

Steam-whistle  (stem'hwis'l),  n.  A  sounding 
device  connected  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 


Stcam-whistles. 
Fi^.  I  is  the  simplestform  of  steam-whistle,  with  adjustable  lever  v, 
whicn  acts  on  the  vaXva  x,  its  motion  bein?  iimited  by  a  stop-pin  at  tu. 
Steam  passes  through  a  pipe  connected  at  t  when  the  valve  x  is 
opened.  The  steam  issues  through  openings  in  the  base^,  and.  pass- 
ing over  the  lower  ed^e  of  the  bell  M,  causes  a  powerful  vibration 
producing  the  sound,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  bell.  Fig.  2  is  a  chime-whistle  consisting  of  three  bells,  i,  J,  k, 
tuned  to  emit  the  common  chord  or  some  inversion  of  it.  It  receives 
steam  at  /,  and  by  branches  tn,  n,  together  with  I,  distributes  it  to 
the  several  bases  y.  Fig.  q  is  a  piston-whistle.  Its  base  ^  and  bell 
r  operate  as  described  for  the  other  whistles,  the  steam  entering  at  ^. 
The  tone  of  the  whistle  is  changed  by  moving  up  and  down  the  piston 
s  by  means  of  the  stem  q. 

engine,  either  stationary,  locomotive,  or  ma- 
rine, for  the  purpose  of  annoimeing  hours  of 
work,  signaling,  etc. 

steam-Winch  (stem' winch),  n.  A  form  of  winch 
or  hoisting-apparatus  in  which  rotatory  mo- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  winding  axle  from  the 
piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  directly,  or  in- 
directly by  means  of  bevel-gearing,  the  direct 
action  giving  most  rapidity,  the  indirect  most 
power. 

steam-worm  (stem'wferm),  n.  A  spiral  steam- 
coil.  Such  coils  are  used  in  tanks  for  heating  liquids,  as 
tan-liquor  in  tanneries,  water  in  laundries,  dye-works, 
etc.,  the  liquid  being  placed  in  the  tank  enveloping  the 
coil,  while  steam  is  passed  through  the  latter.  They  are 
also  used  in  some  forms  of  calorimeter. 

steamy  (ste'mi),  a.  [<  steam  -f-  -^i.]  Consist- 
ing of  or  abounding  in  steam;  resembling 
steam;  vaporous;  misty. 

The  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  stewmy  column.      Cowper,  Task,  iv.  39. 

I  found  an  evening  hour  in  the  steamy  heat  of  the  Ea- 
ram  equal  to  half  a  dozen  afternoons. 

S.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  272. 

steam-yacht  (stem'yot),  n.  A  yacht  propelled 
by  steam,  or  by  steam  and  sails. 

stean.    See  steen^,  steen^,  stone. 

Steaning,  n._  See  steening. 

steapsin  (step'sin),  n.  A  ferment  of  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  which  to  some  extent  resolves 
fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

stearate  (ste'a-rat),  n.  [<  stear(ic)  +  -ate^.'] 
A  salt  of  stearic  acid.  The  neutral  stearates 
of  the  alkalis  are  soaps. 

stearic  (stf-ar'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  for  *steatic,  <  Gr. 
ariap  (areaT-),  stiff  fat,  tallow,  suet:  see  steatite.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  suet  or  fat;  obtained  from 
stearin.— stearic  acid,  CjgHsoOg,  a  monobasic  acid, 
farming  brilliant  white  scaly  ci^stds.  It  is  inodorous, 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  bums  like  wax,  and  is  used  for  making  candles. 
Its  compounds  with  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxids 
are  called  stearaies.  Stearic  acid  exists  in  combination  with 
glycerin  as  stearin,  in  beef-  and  mutton-fat,  and  in  several 
vegetable  fats,  such  as  the  butter  of  cacao.  It  is  obtained 
from  stearin  by  saponification  and  decomposition  by  an 
acid  of  the  soap  formed,  and  also  from  mutton-suet  by  a 
similar  process. 

stearin  (ste'a-rin),  n.  [<  stear(iS)  +  -in^.]  1. 
An  ether  or  glyoeride,  C3H503(Ci8H3602)3, 
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formed  by  the  combination  of  stearic  acid  and. 
glycerin.  Wlien  crystallized  it  forms  white  pearly  scales,, 
soft  to  the  touch  but  not  greasy,  and  odorless  and  taste- 
less when  pure.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in. 
hot  alcohol  and  ether.  When  treated  with  superheated 
steam  it  is  separated  into  stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  and 
when  boiled  with  alkalis  is  saponified —that  is,  the  stearic 
acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  forming  soap,  and  glycerin 
is  separated.  When  melted  it  resembles  wax.  There  are 
three  stearins,  which  may  all  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
glycerin  in  which  one,  two,  or  three  OH  groups  are  replaced 
bytheradicalstearyl.  Natural  stearin  is  the  tri&tearyl  de- 
rivative of  glycerin.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  suet> 
tallow,  and  the  harder  fata,  and  may  be  prepared  by  re- 
peated solution  in  ether  and  crystallization.  Candle-pitch, 
chandlers'  gum,  or  residuary  gum,  used  in  the  manuf  acture- 
of  roofing-cements,  is  a  by-product  of  this  manufacture. 
2.  A  popular  name  for  stearic  acid  as  used  in 

making  candles I,ard-Btearin,  the  residue  left  after 

the  expression  of  the  oil  from  lard. 
stearinery  (ste'a-rin-6r-i),   n.      [<  stearin  + 
-ery.]    The  process  of  making  stearin  from 
animal  or  vegetable  fats ;  the  manufacture  of 
stearin  or  stearin  products, 
stearone  (ste'a-ron),  n.     [<  stear(ic)  +  -one.] 
A  substance  (C35H70O)  obta,ined  by  the  partial 
decomposition  of  stearic  acid.    It  is  a  volatile 
liquid,  and  seems  to  be  stearic  acid  deprived 
of  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid, 
stearoptene  (ste-a-rop'ten),  ».     [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
areap,  stiff  fat,  tallow,  suet,  -I-  irrj^viif,  winged 
(volatile).]     The  solid  crystalline   substance 
separated  from  any  volatile  oil  on  long  stand- 
ing or  at  low  temperatures.    See  elseoptene. 
stearyl  (ste'a-ril),  n.    [<  stear(ic}  +  -yl.]    The 
radical  of  stearic  acid  (C18H35O). 
steatin  (ste'a-tin),  n.    Same  as  steaUnum. 
Steatinum  (ste-a-ti'num),  «.    [NIj.,  <  Gr.  arean- 
vov,  neut.  of  areaTivog,  of  or  pertaining  to  tallow 
or  suet,  <  areap  {oTear-),  stiff  fat,  tallow,  suet :  see 
steatite.]    A  name  given  to  certain  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  similar  to  cerates,  but  con- 
taining considerable  tallow steatinum  iodo- 

forml,  steatinum  composed  of  mutton-tallow  18  parts,  ex- 
pressed oil  of  nutmeg  2  parts,  powdered  iodoform  1  part. 
steatite  (ste'a-tit),  n.  [=  F.  steatite,  <  L.  stea- 
tiiis,  <  Gr.  aTeariTTig,  used  only  as  equiv.  to 
oTedrivoi,  OTainvog,  of  dough  made  of  flour  of 
spelt,  <  ariap  (arear-),  also  arelap,  also  contr. 
ar^p  (with  rare  gen.  arijpog,  also  araiT-),  stiff  fat, 
tallow,  suet,  also  dough  made  of  flour  of  spelt, 
prob.  <  iarAvm  (-j/  ara),  cause  to  stand,  fix :  see 
stand.]  Soapstone:  an  impure  massive  variety 
of  talc.  Also  called  potstone. 
steatitic  (ste-a-tit'ik),  a.  [<  steatite  +  4c.]  Of 
or  pertaining  "to  steatite  or  soapstone;  made  of 
steatite. 

Steatogenous  (ste-a-toj'e-nus),  a.     [<  Gr.  ariap 
(arear-),  fat,  -H  -yeviji,  producing:  see  -genons.] 
Tending  to  produce  steatosis  (see  steatosis,  2) : 
as,  steatogenous  processes. 
Steatoma (ste-a-to'ma),  «. ;  pi.  steatomata{-vi&- 
ta).     [<  Gr.  afedTu/ia,  a  kind  of  fatty  tumor,  < 
ariap  (ffrear-),  fat,  tallow,  suet.]    A  lipoma, 
steatomatous  (ste-a-tom'a-tus),  a.     [<  steato- 
ma(t-)  +  -ous.]    Of  the  nature  of  a  steatoma. 
Steatopyga  (ste'''a-to-pi'ga),  n.  [NL.  ,<  Gr.  ariap 
(arear-),  fat,  tallW,  suet,  +  ■nvyij,  the  ruinp.] 
An  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  buttocks  of  cer- 
tain Africans,  especially  Hottentot  women. 
Steatopygous  (ste"a-t9-pi'gus),  a.    [<  NL.  stea- 
toxryga  +  -ous.]  Affected  with  or  characterized 
by  steatopyga ;  having  enormously  fat  buttocks. 
R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  60. 
steatopygy  (ste'a-to-pi-ji),  n.     [<  steatopyg-ovs 
+  -y^.]    The  development  of  steatopyga,  or  the 
state  of  being  steatopygous.    Jour.  Anthrop. 
Inst,  XVIII.  17. 

Steatornis  (ste-a-t6r'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Humboldt, 
1817),  <  Gr.  ariap  (arear-),  fat,  tallow,  suet,  +  6p- 
vig,  a  bird.]  The  representative  genus  of  Stea- 
tomithidse.  The  only  species  is  S.  caHpensis,  the  gna- 
charoor  oQ-bird  of  South  America,  found  from  Venezuela 
to  Peru,  and  also  in  Trinidad,  of  frugivorous  and  nocturnal 
habits.  The  bird  resembles  and  is  usually  classed  with 
the  goatsuckers.  It  is  so  fat  that  the  natives  prepare  from 
it  a  kind  of  oil  used  for  butter.  See  cut  under  gvacharo. 
Steatomithic  (ste"a-t6r-nith'ik),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  Steatornis. 
Steatomithidae  (ste''a-t6r-nith'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Steatornis  (-ofnith-)  +  -idae.]  A  fam- 
ily of  picarian  birds,  represented  by  the  genus 
Steatornis.  it  is  related  to  the  CaprCmvlgidee,  and  is 
often  associated  with  them,  but  differs  in  many  impor- 
tant characters,  and  in  some  respects  approaches  the  owls. 
The  sternum  has  a  single  notch  on  each  side  behind.  The 
palate  is  desmognathous,  with  united  maxillopalatines 
and  peculiarly  shaped  palatines.  There  are  basipterygoid 
processes,  and  the  rostrum  of  the  skull  is  compressed. 
The  second  pectoral  muscle  is  small,  and  the  femoro- 
caudal  is  wanting.  The  syrinx  is  entirely  bronchial,  and 
hence  paired.  The  oil-gland  is  very  large.  The  plumage 
is  not  aftershafted,  and  the  rectrices  are  ten.  There  is 
only  one  genus  and  one  species.   See  cut  under  guacharo. 
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Steatomithine  (ste-a-tdr'ni-thin),  a.  [<  Steor 
tornis  (-ornith-)  + -iiie^.']  Steatomithie;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Steatornithidie. 

Steatorrhea,  steatorrhoea  (ste"a-to-re'a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  6r.  ariap  (crrear-),  fat,  suet,'tallow,  +. 
f>oia,  a  flow,  <  l>elv,  flow.]  1.  Seborrhea. —  3. 
The  passage  of  fatty  stools. 

steatosis  (ste-a-to'sls),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ariap  {are- 
ar-),  fat,  tallow,  suet,  +  -osis.']  1.  Patty  de- 
generation or  infiltration.—  2.  Any  disease  of 
the  sebaceous  glands.    Also  called  steatopathia. 

Steatozoou  (ste"a-to-zo'ou),  n.  Same  as  Der 
modex. 

stedh  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  stead. 

stedfast,  stedfastly,  etc.   See  steadfast,  etc. 

steed  (sted),  «.  [<  ME.  stede,  <  AS.  sieda,  a  stud- 
horse, stallion,  war-horse  (cf.  gested-hors,  stud- 
horse ;  loel.  stedda  for  *stcedda,  a  mare ;  S w.  sto, 
a  mare),  <  stod,  a  stud :  see  studK  Of.  stot\ 
state,  stoafi-.']  A  horse :  now  chiefly  poetical. 
Theflend, .  .  .  like  a  proud  sieetJrein'd,  went  liaughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb.  MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  858. 

Steedless  (sted'les),  a.    [<  steed  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  steeds  or  horses.     Whittier. 
steedyokest,  »■  JJZ.     Eeins;  thongs.     [Rare.] 
Sorrowful  Hector  .  .  , 
Hairyed  in  steedyocks  as  of  earst. 

Stanihurst,  ^neid,  ii. 

steek  (stek),  v.  [Also  steih;  obs.  or  dial.  (Se.) 
form  of  siicfci.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  pierce  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument ;  stitch  or  sew  with 
a  needle. — 2.  To  close  or  shut:  as,  to  steek 
one's  eyes.  Burns.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch  in 
both  uses.] 

But  doors  were  steeifd,  and  windows  bar'd. 

And  nane  wad  let  him  in. 
Willie  OMd  May  Ma/rgwet  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  172). 

II.  intrans.  To  close ;  shut. 

It  es  callede  cloyster  for  it  closys  and  stegkys,  and  warely 
sail  be  lokked.  RdigiouB  IHeces  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 

steek  (stek),  n.  [Also  steiJc;  a  dial.  (Sc.)  form 
of  stitch.J  The  act  of  stitching  with  a  needle; 
a  stitch.     [Scotch.] 

steeU  (stel),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  steel,  stel,  stiel, 
stil,  <  AS.  *stele,  style,  earliest  forms  steli,  stxli 
=  MD.  stael,  D.  staal  =  MLG-.  stdl,  LG.  staal  = 
OHG.  stahal,  stdl,  MHG.  stahel,  stachel,  stal,  G. 
staM  =  Ieel.  stdl  =  Sw.  stdl=X>ajn.staal  =  Goth . 
*stahla  =  OPruss.  stdkla,  steel ;  root  tinknown. 
The  words  gold  and  silver  also  have  no  L.  or 
Gr.  or  other  cognate  terms  outside  of  Teut. 
and  Slavic]  1,  n.  1.  A  modified  form  of  iron, 
not  occurring  in  nature,  but  known  and  manu- 
factured from  very  early  times,  and  at  the 
present  time  of  the  highest  importance  in  its 
various  applications  to  the  wants  of  man.  steel 
made  by  modern  processes  is  defined  as  a  malleable  alloy 
of  iron  and  carbon  obtained  by  casting  from  a  fluid  mass. 
It  is  distinguished  from  wrought-iron  by,  its  homogene- 
ity, or  freedom  from  intermingled  slag  or  cinder.  For 
certain  purposes,  and  especially  for  the  manufacture  of 
tools  and  weapons,  there  is  no  metal  or  metallic  alloy 
which  could  take  the  place  of  steel.  The  most  essential 
features  of  steel  as  compared  with  iron  are  elasticity  and 
hardness,  and  these  qualities  canbeTaried  in^amount  to 
a  very  extraordinary  degree,  in  the  same  piece  of  steel,  by 
slight  changes  in  the  manipulation.  Steel  can  be  hardened 
so  as  to  cut  glass,  by  rapid  cooling  after  being  strongly 
heated,  and  it  can  be  tempered,  by  reheating  after  harden- 
ing, so  as  permanently  to  take  the  precise  degree  of  hard- 
ness best  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
(See  temper. )  Steel  has  been  known  from  very  early  times, 
but  where  and  how  first  manufactured  is  not  known.  That 
it  has  long  been  in  use  in  India,  and  that  it  is  still  manu- 
factured in  that  country  by  methods  precisely  similar  to 
those  in  use  long  ago  are  well-known  facts.  (See  wootz.) 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  known  to  the  pyramid- 
builders  ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  ancient  Semites.  The  words  translated 
'steel'  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament  sig-_ 
nify  'copper'  or  'bronze,'  and  are  usually  rendered  'brass,' 
'brazen.'  That  steel  was  clearly  recognized  as  something 
distinct  from  iron  by  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Homeric 
poems  cannot  be  proved.  The  earliest  known  and  sim- 
plest method  of  reducing  iron  from  its  ore— the  so-called 
"direct  process" — is  capable  also  of  furnishing  steel, 
although  a  sufficiently  homogeneous  product  cannot  be 
easily  obtained  by  this  method.  This  would  explain  how 
steel  became  known  at  an  early  period,  and  why  it  was  so 
long  before  it  became  an  article  of  general  use,  with  well- 
established  methods  of  manufacture.  Steel  is  a  form  of 
iron  in  which  the  amount  of  carbon  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  in  wrought-  and  that  in  oast-iron,  and  this 
carbon  does  not  exist  in  the  steel  in  the  form  of  graphite, 
but  is  either  combined  with  or  dissolved  in  it ;  bat  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relation  of  carbon  to  iron  is  one  of  difficulty,  and 
is  now  undergoing  investigation  at  the  hands  of  various 
skilled  metallurgical  chemists.  Other  ingredients  besides 
carbon  are  also  present  in  steel— namely,  silicon,  manga- 
nese, sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Of  these  the  two  first  men- 
tioned are  probably  never  entirely  wanting,  and  they  are 
not  especially  undesirable  or  injurious,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  two  others,  of  which  only  traces  can  be  permitted  in 
the  best  quality  of  steel.  They  are  all,  however,  different 
from  carbon,  which  latter  is  regarded  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  steel,  while  the  others  may  be  looked  upon  as 
beine  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  impurities.  The  qual- 
ity of  steel  varies  with  the  amount  of  carbon  present,  and 
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the  effect  of  this  latter  element  varies  with  the  amount 
of  impurity  (silicon,  etc.)  present  in  the  steel.  In  tlie 
case  of  the  best  bar-iron,  a  Uttle  over  0.3  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  steely  character ;  from  0.6  to 
0.65  per  cent,  of  carbon,  according  to  the  purity  of  the 
iron,  gives  a  steel  which  can  be  hardened  so  as  to  strike 
fire  with  flint.  Iron  containing  from  I  to  1.5  per  cent,  of 
carbon  gives  steel  which,  after  tempering,  combines  the 
maximum  hardness  with  the  maximum  tenacity.  One 
per  cent,  of  carbon  gives,  on  the  whole,  the  best  steel  for 
cutting-tools.  With  more  than  1.6  per  cent,  of  carbon  the 
tenacity  and  weldability  of  the  steel  are  diminished,  al- 
though the  hardness  may  be  increased.    With  more  than 

1.7  per  cent,  of  carbon  the  steel  ceases  to  be  weldable,  and 
is  with  difficulty  drawn  out  under  the  hammer ;  and  from 

1.8  to  2.0  per  cent,  is  usually  considered  as  the  limit  be- 
tween steel  and  cast-iron,  the  steel  with  that  amount 
breaking  when  hammered  after  softening  by  heat.  Since 
steel  is  intermediate  between  wrought-  and  cast-iron  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  it  is  evident  that  it 
might  be  made  either  by  carburizing  the  foimer  or  decar- 
burizing  the  latter.  The  method  of  carburization,  or  cemen- 
tation  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient,  as,  although  differing  greatly  in  the  de- 
tails, in  the  essentials  it  is  the  same  as  the  process  by  which 
the  Indian  wootz  is  manufactured.  The  cementation  pro- 
cess was  described  in  detail  by  K^aumur  in  a  workpublished 
in  1722.  By  this  method  blister-steel  is  obtained,  and  this 
is  further  worked  up  into  spring-,  shear-,  and  double-shear 
steel  by  one  or  more  processes  of  fagoting,  welding,  and 
hammering  or  rolling,  the  object  of  this  being  to  give 
the  metal  greater  homogeneity.  A  great  addition  to  the 
value  of  this  process  was  the  invention  by  Huntsman,  in 
1740,  of  cast-steel,  the  product  of  the  fusion  in  crucibles, 
under  suitable  manipulation,  of  blister-steel,  whichprocess 
is  still  in  use  as  first  arranged  almost  without  change. 
By  this  method,  when  iron  of  a  sufficiently  high  grade  is 
used,  the  finest  quality  of  steel  is  produced,  and  it  is  only 
steel  manufactured  in  this  way  which  can  be  used  for  the 
best  tools,  weapons,  and  cutting  instruments  of  all  kinds. 
The  methods  of  producing  steel  by  the  decai'burization  of 
pig-iron  are  numerous  and  varied.  The  Styrian  method 
of  decarburization  in  the  open-hearth  finery,  whereby  a 
material  called  raw  eteel  is  produced,  was  once  of  very 
considerable  importance,  but  is  now  little  used.  The 
method  of  decarburizing  pig-iron  by  puddling,  which  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  ordinaty  puddling  process  used 
for  converting  pig-  into  wrought-iroii  was  formerly  exten- 
sively employed,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  product  being  called  puddled  steel,  this  being  drawn 
into  bars,  which  are  cut  up  and  remelted,  as  is  done  with 
blister-steel  in  manufacturing  cast-steel.  Various  meth- 
ods have  been  used  lor  producing  steel  by  fusing  pig-iron 
with  iron  ores  or  with  wrought-iron  or  steel  scrap,  but 
the  only  one  now  in  common' use  is  the  open-hearth  or 
Siemens-Martin  process,  which  was  perfected  commer- 
cially about  1867.  In  this  process  a  bath  of  melted  pig- 
iron  is  formed  on  the  hearth  of  a  Siemens  regenerative 
furnace,  and  is  desiliconized  and  decarburized  partly  by 
the  action  of  an  oxidizing  flame  and  partly  by  additions  of 
iron  ore.  Wrought-iron  or  steel  scrap  is  also  melted  in 
the  bath.  When  the  melted  mixture  is  sufficiently  de- 
carburized an  addition  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese 
is  made  to  the  bath,  in  order  to  remove  oxide  of  iron, 
which  may  be  present,  and  to  increase  the  content  of  car- 
bon to  the  point  desired,  and  then  the  steel  thus  made  is 
tapped  into  the  ladle.  When  the  process  is  carried  on 
with  large  additions  of  ore  and  little  or  no  scrap,  it  is 
known  as  the  pig-and-ore  process ;  when  hut  little  ore 
and  a  great  deal  of  scrap  are  used,  it  is  known  as  the 
pig-and-scrap  process.  Th'e  process  is  also  called  "acid" 
or  "basic,"  according  as  the  lining  of  the  floor  and  sides 
of  the  hearth  are  made  of  silicious  or  acid  material,  or 
of  basic  material  such  as  magnesite  or  magnesian 
limestone.  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  steel  pro- 
ducing processes,  if  only  the  amount  of  the  metal  pro- 
duced is  considered,  is  the  "pneumatic"  or  "Besse- 
mer "  process,  invented  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  about 
1896,  which  consists  in  blowing  air  through  molten  pig- 
iron  in  a  "converter,"  or  vessel  of  iron  lined  with  a 
refractory  material— the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and 
silicon  which  the  pig  contains,  together  with  a  small 
part  of  the  iron  itself,  furnishing  sufficient  heat  to  keep 
the  material  in  a  fluid  state  while  the  operation  of  decar- 
burization goes  on.  After  complete  decarburization  of 
the  iron,  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  is  restored  to  the 
metal  by  the  introduction  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferromangar 
nese ;  this  extremely  important  addition  to  the  Bessemer 
process,  without  which  it  would  hardly  have  been  a  suc- 
cess, was  contributed  by  E.  F.  Mushet.  The  Bessemer 
process,  as  conducted  in  a  converter  lined  with  the  ordi- 
nary silicious  or  "acid"  materia],  is  suited  only  for  work- 
ing iron  which  is  practically  free  from  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  or  such  as  is  made  from  ore  like  that  of  Lake 
Superior,  from  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Bessemer  steel 
made  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured.  By  the  so- 
called  "basic"  or" Thomas-Gilchrist"  process,  the  con- 
verter having  a  basic  (calcined  dolomite)  lining,  iron  con- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  phosphorus  is  treated, 
and  a  fair  quality  of  steel  produced,  the  phosphorus  pass- 
ing into  the  slag  during  the  operation,  as  is  the  case  in 
Duddling.  The  metal  produced  by  the  Bessemer  process 
is  generally  called  Bessemer  steel.  It  can  be  produced 
of  various  grades  by  varying  the  amount  of  carbon  which 
it  contains,  and  is  a  material  of  the  highest  value  for 
structural  purposes  — as  being  cheaper,  and  having  more 
durability,  than  wrought-iron  made  by  puddling.  Its 
principal  use  is  for  rails,  and  during  the  past  few  years 
from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  th«  Bessemer  steel 
made  In  the  United  States  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Gold,  ne  seolver,  ne  iren,  ne  stel.    Ancren  RiwU,  p.  160. 

A  single  span  of  the  Forth  Bridge  is  nearly  as  long  as  two 
Eiffel  Towers  turned  horizontally  and  tied  together  in  the 
middle,  and  the  whole  forms  a  complicated  steel  structure 
weighing  16,000  tons,  erected  without  the  possibility  of 
any  intermediate  support^  the  lace-like  fabric  of  the  bridge 
soaring  as  high  as  the  top  of  .St.  Paul's.  The  steel  of  which 
the  compression  members  of  the  structure  are  composed 
contains^^  of  carbon  and  ^  of  manganese.  The  parts 
subjected:  to  extension  do  not  contain  more  than_^  of 
carbon  V.  C.  RoUrts-Austm,  Nature,  ALL  36. 


steel 

2.  Something  made  of  steel.  Speciflcally— (a)  A 
cutting  or  piercmg  weapon  ;  especially,  a  sword.  Com- 
pare eold  steel,  below.  Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3.  83. 
(&)  A  piece  of  steel  for  striking  sparks  from  flint  to  ignite 
tinder  or  match,    (ct)  A  mirror. 

We  spake  of  armour. 

She  straight  replies.  Send  in  your  steel  combs,  with 

The  steel  you  see  your  faces  in. 

CaartwrigMs  Lady  Errant  (1651).  (Nares.) 
(d)  A  cylindrical  or  slightly  tapering  rod  of  steel,  some- 
times having  fine  parallel  longitudinal  lines,  used  tor 
sharpening  carving-knives,  etc.  (e)  A  strip  of  steel  used 
to  stiffen  a  corset,  or  to  expand  a  woman's  skirt. — Berard  • 
steel,  steel  made  by  adding  hydrogen  gas  to  the  air-blast  in 
ths  Bessemer  process,  to  remove  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus.—Bessemer  steel,  steel  made  by  the  Bessemer 
process.  Sec  def.  L—  Blistered  SteeL  Same  as  blister- 
steel.— CaxTaoa  steel,  ordinary  steel ;  not  "special  steel," 
but  steel  in  which  carbon  is  clearly  the  elementwhichgives 
the  iron  those  peculiar  properties  whichjustifyits  designa- 
tion by  the  term  steel.—  Cast-steel,  steel  cast  from  a  fluid 
mass,  including  crucible,  open-hearth,  and  Bessemer  steel, 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  German,  puddled,  and  blister 
steels. —  Chrome  steel,  steel  alloyed  with  a  small  amount 
of  chromium.  Various  alloys  called  by  the  name  of  chrome 
or  chromium  steel  have  been  introduced.  They  are  said  to 
be  hard  and  malleable,  and  to  possess  great  strength,  but 
to  oxidize  on  exposure  more  readily  than  ordinai'y  steel.— 
Cold-rolled  steel,  steel  to  which,  after  it  is  rolled  hot 
to  approximately  the  required  thickness,  a  very  smooth 
surface  and  a  very  accurately  gaged  thickness  are  im- 
parted by  first  chemically  cleaning  the  surface  and  then 
rolling  it  cold  between  smooth  surface  rollers.- Cold 
steel,  a  cutting-  and  thrusting-weapon ;  a  weapon  or 
weapons  for  close  quarters,  as  distinguished  from  firearms. 
— Compressed  steel,  steel  which  is  made  more  dense, 
tenacious,  and  free  from  blow-holes  by  being  condensed  by 
pressure  while  in  a  fluid  state.  This  pressure  is  produced 
in  various  ways,  as  by  hydraulic  machinery,  by  steam,  tqr 
centrifugal  force, by  the  use  of  liquefied  carbonic  acid,  etc. 
—Crinoline-steels.  See  cn'noiine.— Crucible  steeL 
Same  as  cost-steeZ.- Damask  steel.  See  damusk. — Garb 
of  steel.  See  srar62.— German  steel,  steel  from  Ger- 
many. The  phrase  has  now  no  definite  meaning  other 
than  geographical.  It  formerly  meant  steel  made  in  the 
finery  from  spatluc  ore.— Homogeneous  steel.  Same  as 
east-steel.—lTid.iaa  steel.  Same  as  woote— Manganese 
steel,  a  variety  of  special  steel  made  by  the  addition  of 
manganese,  which  element  is  present  in  various  manga- 
nese steels  which  have  been  analyzed  in  quantity  ranging 
from  less  than  1  per  cent,  to  over  21  per  cent.  The  qual- 
ities vary  greatly  with  its  composition. —  Mask  Of  steel. 
See  masks. — Mild  steel,  steel  containing  a  small  amount 
of  carbon  (Bessemer  steel  is  frequently  so  designated) ;  a 
metal  which  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  steel,  but  does 
not  admit  of  being  tempered,  or  only  imperfectly  so.  See 
def .  1. — Native  steel,  the  name  sometimes  given  to  small 
masses  or  buttons  of  steel,  steely  iron,  or  iron  which  has 
occasionally  been  formed  by  the  ignition  of  coal-seams 
adjacent  to  deposits  of  iron  ore.— Nickel  steel,  a  va- 
riety of  special  steel  recently  introduced,  and  surpassing 
the  best  carbon  steel  in  certain  important  respects.  The 
high  price  of  nickel,  and  the  small  likelihood  of  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  of  this  metal,  would  seem 
to  bear  heavily  against  the  chances  of  the  general  intro- 
duction of  an  alloy  of  which  it  should  form  any  consider- 
able part,  but  it  is  now  largely  used  for  armor  plate,  and 
is  coming  into  use  for  special  purposes  in  which  great 
strength  and  ductility  are  required.— Kun  steel,  a 
trade-mark  name  (in  England)  of  various  small  arti- 
cles, such  as  bridle-bits  and  stirrups,  made  of  cast-iron 
which  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  rendered  malleable  by 
partial  decarburization  by  cementation.  The  method  is 
one  which  has  been  long  known,  but  which  has  not  come 
into  extensive  use  till  comparatively  modern  times.  Also 
called  malleable  cast-iron — Silicon  Steel,  a  variety  of 
special  steel  which  has  been  experimented  with  to  some 
extent,  but  which  has  not  yet  become  of  importance.— 
Special  steel,  steel  in  which  the  element  which  gives 
the  iron  its  peculiar  qualities,  or  what  distinguishes  it 
from  iron,  is  not  oarbon,  but  some  other  substance.  The 
principal  special  steels  are  chrome,  manganese,  nickel, 
silicon,  titanium,  and  tungsten  steels,  all  of  which  have 
been  much  experimented  with  in  recent  years.  While 
some  authorities  appear  to  maintain  that  the  carbon  in 
special  steels  is  so  overpowered  by  the  special  element 
used  that  its  effects  are  entirely  neutralized,  others  be- 
lieve that  some  carbon  is  absolutely  necessary  that  iron 
may  become  converted  into  what  can  properly  be  called 
steel.— Styrian  special  steel,  steel  from  Styria;  steel 
made  by  the  Styrian  process,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Styrian  process  of  making  malleable  iron  in  the  finery. — 
Tungsten  steel,  a  variety  of  special  steel,  now  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  harder  grades  of  cru- 
cible steel.  "Mushet's,"  "special,"  "imperial," and  "ores- 
cent-hardened" are  brands  of  tungsten  steel  now  sold  in 
the  American  markets.  Steel  may  contain  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  tungsten  than  it  can  of  carbon  without  losing 
Its  power  of  being  forged.  In  a  table  of  thirteen  analyses 
of  tungsten  steel  given  by  H.  M.  Howe  in  his  "  Metallurgy 
of  Steel"  (1891),  the  tungsten  ranges  from  1.94  to  11.03  per 
cent. ;  the  carbon,  from  0.38  to  2.15 ;  the  manganese,  from 
a  trace  to  2.66;  the  silicon,  from  .05  to  .82.  Tungsten 
steel  is  exceedingly  hard  and  very  brittle;  it  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  tools  of  lathes  and  planers  designed  for 
heavy  work. 

II,  a.  1.  Made  of  steel:  as,  a  steel  plate  or 
buckle. 

The  average  strength  [of  the  Bessemer  steel  used  in 
building  the  Forth  Bridge)  is  one-half  greater  than  that 
of  the  best  wrought  iron,  and  the  ductility  of  the  steel 
plates  is  fully  three  times  that  of  corresponding  iron 
plates.  Sir  John  Vmiler  and  Benjamin  Baker,  Nine- 

Iteenth  Century,  July,  1889,  p.  39. 
2.  Hard  as  steel ;  inflexible ;  unyielding. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward. 

Shdk.,  Sonnets,  cxxxiii. 
Smart  as  a  steel  trap.  See  stnarti.- steel  bonnet,  a 
head-piece  made  of  a  Scotch  bonnet  lined  with  steel,  as 
with  a  skeleton  cap.    Compare  secret,  9.— Steel  bronze. 


steel 

'Seeironze,!.— steel  hat.  Same  as  cAopetde-Zer,— Steel 
raU.  See  ratil.— Steel  saddle,  the  saddle  of  the  man- 
at-arms  In  the  middle  ages,  having  the  bow  and  sometimes 
the  pommel  guarded  with  steel. — Steel  toys,  among 
manutacturers,  small  articles,  such  as  corkscrews,  Ducltles, 
button-hooks,  and  boot-hooks,  when  made  of  polished 
steel.—  Steel  trap.  See  (ropi. 
Steeli  (stel),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  stelen,  stilen,  <  AS. 
*stylan  (=  D.  stalen  =  MLGr.  stalen,  stelen  =  G. 
stahlen =Ieel.  stsBla),  make  hard  like  steel;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  fit  with  steel,  as  by  point- 
ing, edging,  overlaying,  electroplating,  or  the 
like. 

Believe  her  not,  her  glass  diffuses 

False  portraitures ;  .  .  . 

Her  crystal 's  falsely  steel'd;  it  scatters 

Deceitful  beams ;  believe  her  not,  she  flatters. 

Quaries,  Emblems,  ii.  6. 
Oive  me  my  steeled  coat.    Ill  fight  for  France. 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes  I 

/SAoft.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  85. 

2.  To  iron  (clothes).  HalUwell.  pProv.  Eng.] 
— 3.  To  make  hard  as  steel;  render  strong, 
rigid,  inflexible,  determined,  etc.;  make  firm  or 
stabbom. 

Thy  resolution  would  steel  a  coward. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  lawyer,  i.  2. 
Ximenes's  heart  had  been  steeled  by  too  stem  a  disci- 
pline to  be  moved  by  the  fascinations  of  pleasure. 

PreseoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 

4.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel  in  smoothness 
or  polish. 

Lo!  these  waters,  steeled 

By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets  Dedicated  to  Liberty,  ii  6. 

Steel^f,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  steal^,  staled. 

steel-blue  (stel'blo),  a.  and  n.  I.  o.  Of  a  lus- 
trous dark-bluish  color,  resembling  steel  tem- 
pered blue. 

II,  n.  A  lustrous  dark-bluish  color;  a  darker 
shade  than  Berlin  blue  and  less  chromatic,  but 
nearly  of  the  same  hue.    See  blue. 

steel- DOW  (stel'bou) ,  a.   [Origin  and  distinctive 

sense  obscure.}     See  the  phrase Steel-bo'w 

goods,  in  Scots  law,  corn,  cattle,  straw,  and  implements  of 
husbandly,  delivered  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  by 
means  of  which  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  stock  and  labor 
the  farm,  and  in  consideration  of  which  he  becomes  bound 
to  return  articles  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease. 

steelboy  (stel'boi),  n.  [Prob.  <  steel^  in  the 
phrase  "hearts  of  steel,"  used  by  the  insur- 
gents in  a  remonstrance  entitled  "Petition  of 
the  Hearts  of  Steel"  (Becord Office,  London).] 
A  member  of  a  band  of  insurgents  in  Ulster, 
Ireland,  who  committed  various  agrarian  and 
other  outrages  about  1772-4.  Lechy,  Eng.  in 
18th  Cent.,  xvi. 

steel-clad  (stel'klad),  a.  Clothed  in  armor  of 
steel. 

steelent,  a.    [<  MB.  stelen,  <  AS.  slylen  (=  D. 
stalen,  stelen),  <  style,  *stele,  steel :  see  steeJi  and 
-e»2.]    Of  steel;  made  of  steel. 
The  stelene  brond.  Layamon,  L  7634. 

steel-engraving  (stel'en-gra^ving), ».  1.  The 
art  of  engraving  on  steel  plates  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  prints  or  impressions  in  ink 
on  paper  and  other  substances. — 3.  The  de- 
sign engraved  on  the  steel  plate. — 3.  An  im- 
pression or  print  taken  from  the  engraved 
steel  plate. 

steel-finch  (stel'finoh),  n.  A  book-name  of  the 
small  finch-Uke  birds  of  the  genus  Hypochsera. 

steeUiead  (stel'hed),  n.  1.  The  ruddy  duck, 
Erismatura  rubida:  so  called  from  the  steel- 
blue  of  the  head,  or  perhaps  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  it  is  called  hardhead,  hickory-head,  and 
toiighhead.  See  cut  under  Erismatura.  [Mary- 
land.]— 2.  The  rainbow-trout,  Salmo  irideiis. 
See  cut  under  rairibow-trout.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

steel-headt  (stel'hed),  a.  Tipped  with  steel. 
Spenser,  P.  Q.,  in.  ix.  16. 

steelification  (ste^'Ii-fi-ka'shon),  n.  The  process 
of  converting  iron  into  steel.  Jour.  Franklin 
Inst.,  CXXV.  304. 

steelify  (ste'li-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  steelified, 
ppr.  steelifymg.  [<  steeU  +  -i-fy.']  To  convert 
into  steel.    Jour.  FranMin  Inst.,  CXXV.  304. 

steeliness  (ste'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  steely. 

steeling  (ste'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  steeP-,  v.] 
1.  The  process  of  welding  a  piece  of  steel  on 
that  part  of  a  cutting-instrument  which  is  to 
receive  the  edge. — 2.  The  process  of  deposit- 
ing a  film  of  iron  on  engraved  copperplates. 
The  plates  are  placed  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonium  chlorid,  a  plate  of  iron  submerged  in  the  so- 
lution being  connected  to  the  copper  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  the  engraved  copperplate  to  the  zinc  pole.  From 
such  steeled  plates  from  5,000  to  15,000  impressions  can  be 
taken.  The  same  method  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  stereotype  plates. 
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Steelmaster(sterm&s''t6r),  n.  Amanufacturer 
of  steel.    The  Engineer,  LXIX.  348. 

steel-mill  (stel'mil),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
giving  light,  in  use  previous  to  the  invention 
of  the  safety-lamp,  in  English  coal-mines  in- 
fested with  fire-damp,  it  consisted  of  a  disk  of  steel 
which  was  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  a  flint  being  held 
against  it,  from  which  a  shower  of  sparks  was  given  off 
and  a  feeble  light  furnished.  This  method  of  obtaining 
light  was  for  a  time  quite  papular. 

steel-ore  (stel'or),  n.  A  name  given  to  various 
iron  ores,  and  especially  to  spathic  iron  (side- 
rite),  because  that  ore  was  sujjposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  formaking steel.  Much 
of  the  so-called  German  steel  was  in  fact  for- 
merly made  from  that  ore. 

steel-press  (stel'pres),  n.  A  special  form  of 
press  designed  for  compressing  molten  steel  to 
form  sound  and  dense  castings. 

steel-saw  (stel'sS,),  n.  A  disk  of  soft  iron,  re- 
volving with  great  rapidity,  used  for  cutting 
cold  steel. 

Steelware  (stel'war),  n.  Articles,  collectively, 
made  of  steel.     The  Engineer,  LXVEII.  642. 

steelwork  (stel'werk),  n.  Steel  articles  or 
objects,  or  such  parts  of  any  work  as  are  made 
of  steel.     The  Engineer,  LXIX.  191. 

steel-worker  (stel'wfer'kfer),  n.  One  who  works 
in  steel. 

steel-works  (stel'wferks),  n.  pi.  or  smg.  _ Afur- 
nace  or  other  establishment  where  iron  is  con- 
verted into  steel.     The  Engineer,  LXV.  38. 

steely  (ste'li),  a.  [<  steeU  +  -^i.]  1.  Consist- 
ing of  steel;  made  of  steel. 

Full  ill  (we  know,  &  every  man  may  see) 
A  steely  helrae  &  Cardnals  cap  agree. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),p.  120. 

A  steely  hammer  crushes  'em  to  pieces. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  1. 

S.  Besembling  steel  in  some  of  its  essential 
properties;  hard;  firm;  stubborn. 

When  hee  can  beat  it  [Truth]  off  with  most  steely  prow- 
esse,  he  thinkes  himself  e  the  bravest  man ;  when  in  truth 
it  is  nothing  but  exsanguine  feeble  exility  of  Spirit 

N:  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  74. 

That  steely  heart  [of  Judas]  yet  relents  not, 
<  Bp.  HaU,  Contemplations,  iv.  27. 

3.  Besembling  steel  in  color,  metallic  luster,  or 
general  appearance;  having  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly the  qualities  or  composition  of  steel: 
as,  steely  iron. 

The  beating  of  the  steely  sea. 

W.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  Apology. 

Steely  iron,  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel ;  imperfect  steeL 
Bloxam  and  HwMngUm,  ]M.etals,  p.  109. 
Steelyardi  (stel 'yard,  coUoq.  stil'yard),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  Stilyard,  SUlliard,  Steelia/rd, 
Steleard,  Styliard,  and  as  two  words  Steel  yard, 
Stele  yarde  (also  Steel  house,  Stele  house);  ex- 
plained as  orig.  "the  yard  in  London  where 
steel  was  sold  by  German  merchants,"  as  if  < 
steeV-  +  yard^;  but  in  fact  an  imperfect  transla- 
tion of  the  MD.  staelhof,  later  staalhof,  =  MLG. 
stalhof,  an  office  or  hall  where  cloth  was  marked 
with  a  leaden  seal  as  being  properly  dyed,  < 
MD.  stael,  a  specimen,  sample,  test  of  dyeing, 

D.  staal,  a  sample,  =  MLG.  stale,  LG.  stal,  >  G. 
dial,  stahl,  a  sample,  pattern  (hence  MX),  staelen 
=  MLG.  stalen,  mark  cloth  with  a  leaden  seal 
as  being  properly  dyed)  (connected  with  MD. 
staelen,  stallen  =  MLG.  stallen  (OF.  estaler,  eta- 
ler),  expose  for  sale  on  a  stall,  display  or  show 
on  a  stall,  <  MD.  stal,  etc.,  a  stall:  see  stalU), 
-1- fto/,  yard,  court:  seehove^.  The  notion  that 
the  MD.  staelhof  is  a  contraction  of  *stapelhof 
(which,  moreover,  does  not  occur;  ct.stapelhuys, 

E.  staple-house)  is  untenable.]  A  place  in  Lon- 
don, comprising  great  warehouses  called  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Gildhalla  Teutonico- 
rum,  'GildhaU  of  the  Germans,'  where,  until 
expelled  in  1597,  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League  had  their  English  headquarters; 
also,  the  company  of  merchants  themselves. 
The  mercliants  of  the  Steelyard  were  bound  by  almost 
monastic  gild-rules,  under  a  separate  jurisdiction  from 
the  rest  of  London,  were  exempt  from  many  exactions  and 
restrictions,  and  for  centuries  controlled  most  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  England. 

This  yere  com  was  verie  dere,  &  had  ben  dearer  if  mar- 
chnntes  of  y  styliarde  had  not  been  <fc  Dntche  shippes  re- 
strined,  &  an  abstinauce  of  wane  betwene  Englande  A 
Flaunders.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1528-9. 

From  him  come  L  to  entreat  you  ...  to  meet  him  this 
afternoon  at  the  Khenish  wine-house  i'  the  StiUiard. 

Webster,  Westward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

steelyard'''  (stel'yard  or  stil'yard),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  stih/ard,  stiliard,  sUUiafrd ;  appar.  lit. 
'  a  rod  of  steel,'  <  steeP-  +  yard^;  but  prob.  an  al- 
tered form,  due  to  popular  etymology,  of  the 
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eqmv.  early  mod.  E.  stelleere,  supposed  to  stand 
for  stiller  or  *steller  (=  G.  steller,  regulator) :  see 
sUller^.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  confused 
with  ;SfeeZ^ardi,and  is  generallyexplained,  with- 
out evidence,  as  orig.  the  balance  orweight  used 
by  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard.]  A  kind 
of  balance  with  two  unequal  arms,  consisting 
of  a  lever  in  the  form  of  a  slender  iron  bar  with 
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steelyard. 
a  'rectangular  bar.  graduated  both  above  and  below ;  *,  adjustable 
counterpoising  weight:  e,  hook  for  supporting  articles  to  be  weighed 
(this  can  be  turned  easily  over  the  end  of  the  bar  at  c);  a  ana  rf', 
hooks  for  support  of  the  steelyard,  according  as  one  or  other  of  the 
graduations  is  turned  to  the  upper  side  for  use  in  weighing, 

one  arm  very  short,  the  other  divided  by  equi- 
distant notches,  having  a  smaU  crosspiece  as 
fulcrum,  to  which  a  bearing  for  suspension  is 
attached,  usually  a  hook  at  the  short  end,  and 
a  weight  moving  upon  the  long  arm.  it  is  very 
portable,  without  liability  to  become  separated,  and  the 
process  of  weighing  is  very  expeditious.  It  is  much  used 
for  cheap  commodities,  but  owing  to  its  simple  construc- 
tion it  is  liable  to  be  so  made  as  to  give  false  indications. 
Often  used  in  the  plural.  Also  called  Soman  balance  or 
beam^  Compare  Danish  balance  (sometimes  called  Datash 
steelyard),  under  balance. 

CrocAet,  a  small  hook.  .  .  .  A  Bomanebeameorgf^JZeere, 
a  beame  of  yron  or  wood,  full  of  nlckes  or  notches,  along 
which  a  certaine  peize  of  lead,  &c.,  playing,  and  at  length 
setling  towards  the  one  end,  shewes  the  just  weight  of  a 
commoditie  hanging  by  a  hooke  at  the  other  end. 

Cotgram. 
A  pair  of  steelyards  and  a  wooden  sword. 

HaUeck,  Fanny. 

steemt,  n.  An  old  f orm  of  steom.  Prompt.  Parv. 

Steen^  (sten),  v.  t.  [Also  stean,  Sc.  stein;  <  ME. 
stenen,  cast  stones,  <  AS.  stxnan  (=OHG.  steinm 
=  GotIi.  stainjan), stone,  istdn,  stone:  see«/o«e, 
n.    Cf .  stone,  v.,  of  which  steen^  is  a  doublet.] 

1.  To  stone;  pelt  with  stones. 

Te  stones  thet  me  [men]  sten£de  him  mide. 

Aneren  Riwle,  p.  122. 

2.  To  fit  with  stones ;  mend,  line,  pave,  etc., 
with  stones.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch 
in  both  senses.] 

steen^  (sten),  n.  [Also  stean;  a  dial.  var.  of 
stone,  due  to  the  verb  steen^.2  A  stone.  [Prov. 
Bug.  and  Scotch.] 

Steen^  (sten),  n.  [Also  stean,  stein;  <  ME.  steene, 
stene,  a  stone  jar,  <  AS.  stsena  (=  OHG.  steinna), 
a  stone  crock  (cf.  stenen,  of  stone:  see  stonen), 
<  stein,  stone :  see  stone.^  1.  A  kind  of  jar  or 
urn  of  baked  clay  or  of  stone,  of  the  general 
type  of  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the  Bomabs. 
Jovr.  Brit.  Archseol.  Ass.,  XXXV.  105. 

14'euerthelatre  ther  weren  not  maad  of  the  same  mouee 
the  steruys  [hydriee,  Yulgate]  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

Wydif,  4  KL  [2  Ki.]  xiL  13. 

Upon  an  huge  great  Earth-pot  steane  he  stood, 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  VIL  vii,  42. 

2.  A  large  box  of  stones  used  for  pressing 
cheese  in  making  it.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
steenbok  (stan'-  or  sten'bok),  n.  [<  D.  steenbok 
=  G.  steinbock,  the  wild  goat,  <  D.  steen,  =  G. 
stein  =  E.  stone,  +  D.  bok  =  G.  bock  =  E.  buck: 
see  stone  and  6acfci.]    One  of  several  small  Afri- 


Steenbok  {Nanoirapu  tragulus'i. 

can  antelopes  of  the  genus  .ATimoirag'JM,  fond  of 
rocky  places  (whence  the  name).  The  common 
steenbok  is  H.  tragtdus,  generally  distributed  in  South 
Africa,  about  3  feet  long  and  20  inches  tall,  with  straight 
homs  about  4  inches  long  in  the  male,  none  in  the  female, 
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large  ears,  and  no  talse  hoofs.  It  is  of  a  general  reddish- 
brown  colori  white  below.  The  gray  steenbolc  ia  N,  me- 
lanotia.  N.  oreotragua  is  the  klip-springer  (wliich  see, 
with  cut).  Also  8teenbock,  ttembock.  Compare  eteiriboci 
and  ttaneinusk. 

Steening  (ste'ning),  n.  [Also  steaning;  verbal  n. 
of  steen^, «,]  1 .  Aiiy  kind  of  path  or  road  paved 
with  small  round  stones.  Halliwell.  fProv. 
Eng.] — 2.  In  arch.,  the  briek  or  stone  wall  or 
lining  of  a  well  or  cesspool,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  prevent  the  irruption  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  Also  steining. 
Bteenkirk  (sten'k^rk),  n.  [Also,  less  prop.,  stein- 
Mrk;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  battle  fought 
in  1692  nearSfee»fcerfce,F.  Steinkergue  (lit.  'stone 
church' ),  a  town  in  Belgium.]  A  name  brought 
into  fashion,  after  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  for 
several  articles,  especially  of  dress,  as  wigs, 
buckles,  large  neckties,  and  powder;  especial- 
ly, a  cravat  of  fine  lace,  loosely  and  negligently- 
knotted,  with  long  hanging  ends,  one  of  which 
was  often  passed  through  a  buttonhole. 

Mn.  Calico.  I  hope  your  Lordship  is  pleased  with  your 
Steerikirk. 

LordF.  In  love  with  it,  stap  my  vitals!  Bring  your  Bill; 
you  shall  be  paid  to-marrow.    Vanbrugh,  The  Kelapse,  i.  3. 

I  had  yielded  up  my  cravat  (a  smart  SteirMrk,  by  the 
way,  and  richly  laced).  Scott,  £ob  Koy,  xxzi. 

Ladies  also  wore  them  [neckcloths],  as  in  "The  Careless 
Husband  "  Lady  Easy  takes  her  SUinkirk  from  her  Neck 
and  lays  it  gently  over  his  Head. 

AMon,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  1. 148. 

Steenstrupine  (sten'strup-in),  n.  [Named  after 
E.  J.y.  Steetistrup,  a  Danish  naturalist.]  A  rare 
mineral  ocourring  in  massive  forms  and  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  of  a  brown  color  in  the  sodal- 
ite  syenite  of  Greenland.  It  is  a  silicate  of  the 
rare  metals  of  the  cerium  group,  also  thorium, 
and  other  elements.  _ 

Bteepi  (step),  a.  andn.  [<  ME.  stepe,  step,  statp, 
steap,  <  AS.  stedp,  steep,  high,  =  OPries.  stop, 
steep;  cf.  Icel.  stey^ttr,  steep,  lofty;  Norw. 
stup,  a  steep  cliff;  alan  to  stoop:  see  stoop\  and 
et.  steep^,  steeple.']  I.  a.  1.  Having  an  almost 
perpendicular  slope ;  precipitous ;  sheer. 

Two  of  these  Hands  are  steepe  and  vpright  as  any  wall, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  climbe  them. 

PureMs,  Pilgrimage,  p.  748. 
Thus  far  our  ascent  was  easy ;  but  now  it  began  to  grow 
more  steep,  and  difficult. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  119. 

2t.  Elevated;  high;  lofty. 

To  a  room  they  came. 
Steep  and  of  state.       Chapman.     (Im/p.  DM.) 

3.  Excessive;  difficult;  forbidding:  as,  a  steep 
undertaking;  a  steep  price.     [CoUoq.] 

Perhaps  if  we  should  meet  Shakspeare  we  should  not  be 
conscious  of  any  eteep  inferiority. 

Mm&rgon,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  302. 

Neither  priest  nor  squire  was  able  to  establish  any  steep 
difference  in  outward  advantages  between  himself  and  the 
commons  among  whom  he  lived.  Frovde,  Sketches,  p.  164. 

4t.  Bright;  glittering;  fiery. 

His  eyen  steepe  and  rollynge  in  his  heede. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  201. 
His  Ene  [eyes]  leuenaund  with  light  as  a  low  fyn. 
With  stremys  [gleams]  full  stithe  in  his  ^pe  loke. 

Dettruolian  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S. ),  I.  IITA. 

II,  n,  A  steep  or  precipitous  place;  an  abrupt 
ascent  or  descent;  a  precipice. 

Suddenly  a  splendor  like  the  morn 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 
Yet  up  the  radiant  steeps  that  I  survey 
Death  never  climbed,  Bryant,  To  the  Apennines. 

Steep^  (step),  v.  [<  ME.  stepen,  <  Icel.  steypa, 
cast  down,  overturn,  pour  out,  cast  (metals), 
refl.  tumble  down,  =  8w.  stopa  =  Dan.  stobe, 
cast  (metals),  steep  (corn) ;  causal  of  Icel.  stupa 
=  Sw.  stmoi,  fall,  stoop:  see  stoop\  and  of. 
steepi-.J  It  trans.  1.  To  tilt  (a  barrel).  Salli- 
well.  [Prov.  Bug.]  —  2.  To  soak  in  a. liquid; 
macerate :  as,  to  steep  barley ;  to  steep  herbs. 

A  day  afore  her  [almonds']  setting,  hem  to  stepe 
In  meeth  is  goode. 

PaUadms,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 
The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood 
They  stsep'd  their  hose  and  shoon. 
BatUe  of  Otterboume  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  24). 
The  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  prepared 
A  sop  in  honey  steeped  to  charm  the  guard. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  vi.  567. 

3.  To  bathe  vrith  a  liquid;  wet;  moisten. 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eies  did  steepe. 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  18. 
His  coursers,  steep'd  in  sweat  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Machaon,  bore. 

Pope,  lUad,  xi.  728. 

4.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  as  with  a  specified 
influence ;  cause  to  become  permeated  or  per- 
vaded (with) :  followed  by  in. 
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Is  this  a  time  to  steep 
Thy  brains  in  wasteful  slumbers? 

Ovaries,  Emblems,  i.  7. 
Thou  art  so  steep'd  in  misery. 
Sorely  'twere  better  not  to  be. 

Tennysm,  The  Two  Voices. 
The  habitual  criminal,  steeped  in  vice  and  used  to  igno- 
miny, cares  very  little  for  disgrace,  and  accepts  punish- 
ment as  an  incident  in  his  career. 

BibUotheea  Sacra,  XLVH.  694. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  bathed  in  a  liquid;  soak. 
And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 
The  page  presents  on  knee. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  30. 

Steep2  (step),  re.  [<.steep^,v.']  1.  The  process 
of  steeping;  the  state  of  being  steeped,  soaked, 
or  permeated:  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  im 
steep. 

Strait  to  each  house  she  hasted,  and  sweet  sleepe 
Pour'd  on  eacti  wooer ;  which  so  laid  in  steepe 
Their  drowsie  temples  that  each  brow  did  nod. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  ii.  678. 

Whilst  the  barley  is  in  steep  it  is,  gauged  by  the  excise 

officers,  to  prevent  fraud.  Mncyc.  Brit.,  IV.  267. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  steeped ;  specifi- 
cally, a  fertilizing  liquid  in  which  seeds  are 
soaked  to  quicken  germination. 

When  taken  from  the  white  bath,  the  skins,  after  wash- 
ing in  water,  are  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  bran  steep  for 
some  time  in  order  to  extract  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
alum  and  salt.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  666. 

3.  Rennet:  so  called  from  being  steeped  before 
it  is  used.  [Prov..  Eng.]  —Rot's  steep,  in  bleach- 
ing cotton  goods,  the  process  of  thoroughly  saturating  the 
cloth.  The  name  is  due  to  the  former  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  flour  or  size  with  which  the  goods  were  impreg- 
nated to  ferment  and  putrefy.  Also  called  wetiinff.out 
steep. 

Steep-down  (step'doun),  a.  Having  a  sheer 
descent;  precipitous. 

Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  Are ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  280. 
You  see  Him  till  into  the  steep-d&ivn  West 
He  throws  his  course.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  14. 

steepen  (ste'pn),  v.  i.  [<  steep^  +  -emi.]  To 
become  steep. 

As  the  way  steepened, ...  I  could  detect  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hill  some  traces  of  the  old  path. 

Hugh  MUler.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

steeper  (ste'pSr),  n.  [<  steep'^  +  -eri.]  A  ves- 
sel, vat,  or  cistern  in  which  things  are  steeped; 
specifically,  a  vat  in  which  the  indigo-plant  is 
steeped  to  macerate  it  before  it  is  soaked  in  the 
beating-vat. 

steepfult(step'ful),  a.  [< «teepi  + -/mZ.]  Steep; 
precipitous. 

Anon  he  stalks  about  a  steepf^dl  Bock, 
Where  som,  to  shun  Death's  (never  shunned)  stroak, 
Had  clambred  vp. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

steep-grass  (step'gras),  n.  The  butterwort, 
Pinguicula  vulgaris ;  so  called  because  used  like 
rennet.  Also  steepweed,  steepwort.  Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names. 

steepiness  (ste'pi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  steepy  or  steep ;  steepness.      [Bare.] 

The  cragginess  and  steepin£SSOt  places  up  and  down  . . . 
makes  them  inaccessible.  Howell,  F orreine  Travell,  p.  132. 

steeple  (ste'pl),  n.  [<  ME.  steple,  stepel,  stepylle, 
stepul,  <  AS.  stepel,  stypel,  a  steeple,  <  stedp, 
steep,  high:  see  steepi.]  1.  A  typically  lofty 
structure  attached  to  a  church,  town-house,  or 
other  public  edifice,  and  generally  intended  to 
contain  the  bells  of  such  edifice,  steeple  is  a 
general  term  applied  to  every  secondary  structure  of  this 
description,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  simple  tower,  or, 
as  is  usual,  of  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire, 

Ydeleblisse  is  the  grete  wynd  that  thrauth  doun  the 
greate  tours  and  the  heje  steples  and  the  greate  beches 
ine  wodes  thrauth  to  grounde. 

AyerMte  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

Lod.  What  does  he  ith  middle  looke  like? 
AOo.  Troth,  like  a  spire  steeple  in  a  Country  Village  ouer- 
peering  so  many  thatcht  houses. 

•  Dekker  and  Middleton,  Honest  Whore,  ii.  1. 

At  Paris  all  steeples  are  clangouring  not  for  sermon. 

Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  III.  i.  4. 

3,  A  lofty  head-dress  worn  by  women  in  the 

fourteenth  century.     See  hennin. 
Some  of  the  more  popular  of  these  strange  varieties  of 

head-gear  have  been  distinguished  as  the  "horned,"  the 

"mitre,"  the  "steeple" — in  IVance  known  as  the  "hennin" 

— and  the  "  butterfly. "  Eneyc.  Brit. ,  VI.  469. 

3.  A  pyramidal  pile  or  stack  of  fish  set  to  dry. 

Also  called  pack.    See  the  quotation  under 

pacU,  10  (6). 
Steeplebush  (ste'pl-bush),  n.    The  hardhaok; 

also,  Spirsea  salicifolia.    See  Spirsea. 
steeplechase  (ste'pl-chas),  n.     A  horse-race 

across  a  tract  of  country  in  which  ditches, 


steeply 

hedges,  and  other  obstacles  must  be  jumped 
as  they  come  in  the  way.  The  name  is  supposed 
to  be  originally  due  to  any  conspicuous  object,  such  as  a 
church-steeple,  having  been  chosen  as  a  goal,  toward 
which  those  taking  pi^  in  the  race  were  allowed  to  take 
any  course  they  chose.  The  limits  of  the  steeplechase- 
course  are  now  marked  out  by  flags. 

steeplechaser  (st^'pl-cha'ser).  n.  1,  One  who 
rides  in  steeplechases. —  2.  A  horse  running 
or  trained  to  run  in  a  steeplechase. 

"If  you  do  not  like  hunting,  you  are  to  aifect  to,"  says 
Mamma.  "  You  must  listen  to  Captain  Breakneck's  stories 
at  dinner,  laugh  in  the  right  places,  and  ask  intelligent 
questions  about  his  steeplechasers." 

Mneteenth  Century,  XXVI.  780. 

Steeplechasing  (ste'pl-cha''sing),  m.  [<  steeple- 
chase +  -ing.1  The  act  or  sport  of  riding  m  a 
steeplechase. 

Steeple-crownt  (ste'pl-kroun),  n.  A  steeple- 
crowned  hat. 

And  on  their  heads  old  steeple-erowns. 

Hudibras  Bedimvus  (1706).    {Nares.) 

steeple-crowned  (ste'pl-kround),  a.  Having  a 
high  peaked  crown  resembling  a  steeple :  not- 
ing various  articles  of  head-gear. 

The  womeil  wearing  the  old  country  steeple-craumed  hat 
and  simply  made  gowns. 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  138. 

steepled  (ste'pld),  a.  [<  Steele  +  -ed^.]  1. 
Furnished  or  adorned  with  a  steeple  or  steeples. 

As  we  neared  the  provincial  city  [Worcester],  we  saw  the 
steepled  mass  of  the  cathedral,  long  and  high,  rise  far  into 
thecloud-freckled  blue.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  44. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  steeple;  peaked;  tow-- 
ering. 

Steepled  hattes. 
ITrt^At,  Passions  of  the  Mind  (ed.  1621),  p.  330.  (HaUiweU.) 

A  steepled  turbant  on  her  head  she  wore.  Fairfax. 

steeple-engine  (ste'pl-en'''jin),  n.  l.  A  form 
of  marine  steam-engine  used  on  side-wheel 
boats,  in  which  the  working-beam  is  the  high- 
est part,  and  the  connecting-rod  is  above  the 
crank-shaft, —  2.  A  direct-acting  engine  in 
which  the  crank-shaft  is  located  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  sliding-block  or  cross-head, 
the  piston-rod  is  connected  with  the  latter  by 
two  branches  or  limbs  which  straddle  the 
crank-shaft  and  crank,  and  the  connecting- 
rod  or  pitman  plays  between  the  limbs  of  the 
piston-rod.  It  is  used  for  steam-pumps  and 
donkey-engines,  being  very  compact  in  form. 
Steeple-fairt,  «.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corruption, 
simulating  steeple  (as  if  'a  church-fair'  or  'ker- 
mess')»  of  *staple-fair,  <  staple^,  market,  -1- 
fair^.2    A  common  fair  or  mart. 

These  youths,  in  art,  purse,  and  attire  most  bare, 
Give  their  attendance  at  each  steeple  f aire; 
Being  once  hir'd  he'l  not  displease  his  lord. 

Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Naa-es.) 

steeple-hat  (ste'pl-hat),  n.    A  steeple-crowned 
hat. 
An  old  doublet  and  a  steeple  hat.     Browning,  Strafford. 

Steeple-hoiiset  (ste'pl-hous),  n.  A  church  edi- 
fice: so  called  by  the  early  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  maintained  that  the 
word  chwrch  applies  properly  only  to  the  body 
of  believers. 

The  reason  why  I  would  not  go  Into  their  steeple-hmtse 
was  because  I  was  to  bear  my  testimony  against  it,  and  to 


bring  all  off  from  such  places  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
they  might  know  their  bodies  to  be  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Qeorge  Fox,  Journal  (Phila.),  p.  167. 

There  are  steeple-hovees  on  every  hand, 

And  pulpits  that  bless  and  ban ; 
And  the  Lord  will  not  grudge  the  single  church 

That  is  set  apart  for  man. 

WhOtier,  The  Old  South. 

steeple-hunting  (ste'pl-hun"ting),  n.  Same  as 
steeplechasing.    Carlyle.  Sterling,  v, 

steeple-jack  (ste'pl-jak),  n.  A  man  who  climbs 
steeples  and  tall  chimneys  to  make  repairs,  or 
to  erect  scaffolding. 

A  steeple-Jack  of  Sheffield  .  .  .  met  with  a  shocking  ac- 
cident.   St.  James's  Gazette,  May  11, 1887.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

Steepletop  (ste'pl -top),  n.  The  bowhead,  or 
great  polar  whale  (Baliena  mysUcetus) :  so  called 
from  the  spout-holes  terminating  in  a  sort  of 
cone :  a  whalers'  name.     C.  M.  Scammon. 

steeplewise  (ste'pl-wiz),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  steeple ;  like  a  steeple. 

Thin  his  haire. 
Besides,  disordered  and  vnkembd,  his  crowne 
Picked,  made  steeple^urise ;  .  .  .  bald  he  was  beside. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  120). 

steeply  (step'li),  adv.  In  a  steep  manner;  with 
steepness;  with  precipitous  declivity:  as,  a 
height  rising  steeply. 

At  this  point  it  [the  highway]  steeply  overtops  the  fields 
on  one  side.  HoweUs,  Indian  Summer,  xz. 


steepness 

steepness  (step'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
steep,  in  any  sense ;  precipitousness :  as,  the 
steepness  of  a  hill  or  a  roof. 

steep-to  (step'to),  a.  Abruptly  steep:  noting 
a  bold  shore  having  navigable  water  close  in 
to  land.     [CoUoq.] 

The  pans  [pan-ice]  rise  over  all  the  low  lying  parts  of 
the  Islands,  grinding  and  polishing  exposed  shores,  and 
rasping  those  that  are  stecp-to.       Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  230. 

steep-tub  (step'tub),  n.    A  tub  in  which  salt 
beef  and  salt  pork  are  soaked  before  cooking. 
steep-up  (step'up),  a.    Ascending  steeply. 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hilL 

Shale.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1.  121. 
steep-water  (step'wfi."ter),  n.    Water  used  as 
a  steep,  or  suitable  for  steeping;  specifically, 
a  steep  for  flax. 

The  most  celebrated  steep-water  in  the  world  is  the  river 
Lys,  which  rises  in  the  north  ol  France,  and  Sows  through 
the  west  of  Belgium.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  409. 

steepweed,  steepwort  (step 'wed,  -w6rt),  n. 

Same  as  steep-grass. 

steepy  (ste'pi),  a.  [<  sfeepi  +  -yi.]  Steep; 
precipitous. 

Ever  to  rear  his  tumbling  stone  upright 
Upon  the  steepy  mountain's  lofty  height. 

Marstan,  Satires,  T.  78. 
Steerl  (ster),  v.  [<  ME.  steeren,  steren,  stvren, 
sturen,  steoren,  <  AS.  stedran,  stUran,  styran  = 
OFries.  stiura,  sUora  =  MD.  stuyren,  stueren, 
stieren,  D.  sturen,  sUeren  =  ML&.  sturen,  LG-. 
sUeren  =  OHCr.  sUuran,  stiurran,  MHG.  stiuren, 
stiuwern,  direct,  control,  support,  G.  steuern, 
control,  steer,  pilot,  =  Icel.  styra  =  Dan.  styre 
=  Sw.  styra,  steer;  cf.  Goth,  stiuryan,  establish, 
confirm ;  partly  from  the  noun,  AS.  stedr,  etc., 
a  rudder  (see  st^i,  n.),  but  in  part,  as  more 
particularly  appears  in  the  Goth.,  prob.  an 
orig.  verb,  '  establish '  (hence  '  direct,' '  steer'), 
connected  with  OHG.  stiuri,  strong,  large ;  cf . 
Goth,  usstmriha,  unbridled,  Skt.  stimvara,  fixed, 
stable,  etc.  The  ME.  forms  are  partly  confused 
with  the  ME.  forms  of  sijr.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
guide  by  the  movements  of  a  rudder  or  helm; 
direct  and  govern,  as  a  ship  on  her  course. 
The  two  brether  were  abidyng  bothe  in  a  shippe 
That  was  stird  with  the  storme  streght  out  of  warde ; 
itut  on  a  Kocke,  rof  all  to  peces. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  3709. 
You  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 103. 
Ko  merchant  wittingly 
Has  steered  his  keel  unto  this  luckless  sea. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  L  399. 

2.  To  pursue  in  a  specified  direction;  direct: 
as,  to  steer  one's  way  or  course. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft^  incumbent  on  the  dus^  air. 

JUaton,  P.  L.,  L  225. 

3.  To  guide;  manage;  control;  govern. 

Fyr  so  wood,  it  mighte  nat  be  stered. 
In  al  the  noble  tour  of  Ilioun, 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  935, 
I  have  a  soul 
Is  full  of  grateful  duty,  nor  will  suffer  me 
Further  dispute  your  precept ;  you  have  power 
To  steer  me  as  you  please. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  1. 1. 
4t.  To  plan;  contrive. 

Trewely,  myn  owene  lady  deere, 
Tho  sleighte,  yit  that  I  have  herd  yow  steere, 
Fol  shapely  ben  to  faylen  alle  yfeere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iiL  1451. 

6.  To  lead;  conduct;  draw:  as,  a  bunko-man 
steers  his  victim  to  a  bunko-joint.  See  bunko- 
steerer.—  steering  balloon.  See  iaUooni. — Steering 
committee,  a  small  body  of  men,  generally  members  of 
a  legislative  body,  engaged  in  directing  the  course  of  legis- 
lation. [Slang,  U.  S.]— To  Steer  a.  trick  at  the  wheel, 
to  take  one's  turn  in  steering  a  vessel. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  direct  and  govern  a  vessel 
in  its  course. 

Jason  .  .  .  the  bote  tok, 

Stird  ouer  the  streame  streght  to  the  loud. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  967. 

Some  of  their  men  were  starued,  the  rest  all  so  weake 

that  onely  one  could  lie  along  vpon  the  Helm  and  sterre. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  745. 

2.  To  direct  one's  course  at  sea;  sail  in  a  spe- 
cified direction:  as,  the  ship  steers  southward; 
he  steered  for  Liverpool. 

The  Ottomites,  .  .  . 

Steering  .  .  .  towards  the  isle  of  Bhodes, 

Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  34. 

3.  To  answer  the  helm :  as,  the  vessel  steers 
vidth  ease. — 4.  Figuratively,  to  take  or  pursue 
a  course  or  way;  hence,  to  direct  one's  conduct ; 
conduct  one's  self. 

Well-bom,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  support, 
Yon  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court 

Dryden,  To  his  kinsman,  John  Dryden,  L  128. 
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He  relieved  her  of  her  burden,  and  steered  along  the 
street  by  her  side,  carrying  her  baked  mutton  and  pota- 
toes  safely  home.  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Cranford,  iL 

To  Steer  clear  of,  to  keep  away  from ;  avoid. 

It  requires  great  skill,  and  a  particular  felicity,  to  steer 
clear  <!f  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  vi.,  Expl. 

To  steer  roomer.  See  roomi,  adv.—  To  steer  small, 
to  steer  with  little  movement  of  the  helm,  and  conse- 
quently with  but  slight  deviation  of  the  ship's  head  from 
the  assigned  course.— To  srteer  with  a  small  helm, 
to  keep  the  course  accurately,  with  but  slight  shifting  of 
the  helm  in  either  direction. 

Steeri  (ster),  n.  [<  ME. steere,stere,  ster,  steor, 
<  -AS.  stedr  =  MD.  stuer,  stier,  D.  stuur  =  MLG. 
stwr,  siwre,  LG.  stur  =  OHG.  sHura,  f.,  MHG.  sti- 
wre,  siiuwer,  G.  steuer,  n.,  =  Icel.  styri  =  Sw. 
Dan.  styr,  a  rudder,  a  steering-oar,  prob.  orig.  a 
pole  (applied  to  a  steering-oar);  cf.  Icel.  staurr, 
a  post,  stake,  =  Gr.  aravpdg,  a  pole,  stake,  cross 
(seestourMs):  seesieerl,i;.,andcf.steer2.  Hence 
ult.  «ter«2,]     If.  A  rudder;  a  helm. 

With  a  wawe  [wave]  brosten  was  his  stere. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  2416. 

2t.  A  helmsman ;  a  pilot. 

He  that  is  lord  of  fortune  be  thy  stere. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  350. 

3t.  A  guide;  a  director;  a  governor;  a  ruler. 

My  lady  dere, 
Syn  God  hath  wroght  me  for  I  shal  yow  serve. 
As  thus  I  mene  ye  wol  yet  be  my  sUre 
To  do  me  lyve,  if  that  yow  list,  or  sterve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1291. 

Commodity  is  the  steer  of  all  their  actions. 

JBurUm,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  198. 

4t.  Guidance;  direction;  government;  control. 

For  whanne  I  my  lady  here. 

My  wit  with  that  hath  loste  his  stere. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 

To  give  one  a  steer,  to  give  one  a  useful  hint ;  give  one 
a  point  or  tip.    [Slang,  U.  8.] 

Steer^  (ster),  n.  [<  ME.  steer,  ster,  steor,  <  AS. 
stedr  =  D.  sUer  =  OLG.  stier,  MLG.  ster  =  OHG. 
stior,  MHG.  G.  stier  =  Icel.  s^orr  =  Goth,  stiur, 
a  bull,  steer ;  also  without  initial «,  Icel.  thjorr 
=  Sw.  tjur  =  Dan.  tyr,  a  steer;  cf.  L.  taurus  (> 
It.  Sp.  toro  =  Pg.  tou/ro  =  F.  dim.  taureau),  < 
Gr.  ravpoQ  =  OBulg.  turu  =  Bohem.  Pol.  tur  = 
Kuss.  turu  =  W.  tarw  =  Ir.  Gael,  tarbh,  a  bull, 
steer;  prob.  akin  to  OHG.  stUri,  stiuri,  strong, 
Skt.  stimrin,  a  pack-horse,  sthula,  great,  large, 
powerful,  sthura,  a  man,  sthdvara,  fixed,  stable, 
Gr.  aravpOQ,  a  pole,  stake,  etc.  (see  staitrus).  Cf . 
steers  ult.  from  the  same  root;  cf.  also  stirJc, 
and  Tavms.']  A  young  male  of  the  ox  kind; 
a  bullock,  especially  one  which  has  been  cas- 
trated and  is  raised  for  beef.  In  the  United 
States  the  term  is  extended  to  male  beef -cattle 
of  any  age. 

Juvencus  is  a  yonge  oxe  whan  he  is  no  lenger  a  calf,  and 
he  is  then  callyd  a  steere  whan  he  begynneth  to  be  help- 
full  unto  the  profit  of  man  in  cringe  the  erth. 

Dialogues  of  Creatures  Moralysed,  p.  228.    (SaUiweU.) 
Laoco5n  .  .  . 
With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  steer. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  it  268. 
Steer^  (ster),  v.  t.     [<  steer^,  ».]    To  make  a 
steer  of;  castrate  (a  young  bull  or  buU-calf). 
[Bare.] 

The  male  calves  are  steered  and  converted  to  beef. 

Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  1^  1886.    (Eneyc.  Did.) 

steer*  (ster),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
variant  of  sUr^. 

What 's  a'  the  steer,  kimmer? 

What 's  a'  the  steer! 
Oiarlie  he  is  landed, 
An,  haith,  he'll  soon  be  here. 

JacoKte  song. 
Steerable  (ster'a-W),  a.     [<  steer^  +  -able.J 
Capable  of  being  steered :  as,  a  steerable  bal- 
loon. 

steerage  (ster'aj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  steer- 
idge,  sUrrage;  <  steer^  +  -^ige.^  1.  The  act, 
practice,  or  method  of  steering;  guidance;  di- 
rection; control;  specifically,  the  direction  or 
control  of  a  ship  in  her  course. 

By  reason  of  the  euil  stirrage  of  the  other  ship,  we  had 
almost  boorded  each  other.       HaMuyt's  Voyages,  II.  110. 
But  He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course 
Direct  my  sail !  STiffl*.,  E.  and  J.,  i.  4.  112. 

2.  That  by  which  a  course  is  steered  or  di- 
rected.    [Bare.] 

Inscribed  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high 
The  steerage  [remigium]  of  his  wings. 

Dryden,  MaeM,  vi.  24. 

3.  Naut.,  the  effect  of  the  helm  on  a  ship;  the 
manner  in  which  the  ship  is  affected  by  the 
helm:  as,  she  was  going  nine  knots,  with  easy 
steerage. — 4.  A  course  steered ;  a  path  or  way; 
a  course  of  conduct,  or  a  way  of  life. 


steersman 

He  bore  his  steerage  true  in  every  part, 
Led  by  the  compass  of  a  noble  heart. 

Webster  and  Bowley,  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  Iv.  2. 
Let  our  Governors  beware  in  time,  lest .  .  .  they  ship- 
wrack  themselves,  as  others  have  don  before  them,  in  the 
oours  wherin  God  was  dirrecting  the  Steerage  to  a  Free 
Commonwealth.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

5.  A  rudder;  a  helm;  apparatus  for  steering ; 
hence,  a  place  of  government  or  control. 

This  day  the  William  was  bald  a  ground,  because  she 
was  somewhat  leake,  and  to  mend  her  steerage. 

Eakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  446. 

While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood 
And  reap'd  the  profit  sought  his  blood. 

Sw^,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

6+.  The  part  of  a  ship  where  the  tiUer  traverses ; 
the  stem. 

I  was  much  surprized,  and  ran  into  the  steeridge  to  look 
on  the  compass.  Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

7.  In  passenger-ships,  the  part  of  the  ship  al- 
lotted to  the  passengers  who  travel  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  hence  called  steerage  passengers  : 
generally,  except  in  the  newest  type  of  passen- 
ger-steamers, not  in  the  stem,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  in  the  bow ;  in  a  man-of-war,  the 
part  of  the  berth-deck  just  forward  of  the  ward- 
room: it  is  generally  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  on  each  side,  called  the  starboard 
and  port  steerages,  which  are  assigned  to  mid- 
shipmen, clerks,  and  others. 

It  being  necessary  for  me  to  observe  strict  economy,  I  ' 
took  my  passage  in  the  steerage. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xvii 

Steerage  country  (naut.).    See  country. 

steerageway  (ster'aj-wa),  n.  Naut.,  that  de- 
gree of  forward  movement  or  headway  of  a 
ship  which  renders  her  subject  to  the  helm. 

Steerer  (ster'fer),  m.  [<s<eeri -l--eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  steers ;  a  steersman. 

And  I  will  be  the  steerer  o  't, 
To  row  you  o'er  the  sea.  ' 

Young  BeUe  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  13). 

2.  In  a  tricycle,  the  rod  and  small  wheel  by 
which  the  machine  is  turned  about  and  guided: 
called  front  steerer  or  6ocfc  steerer  according 
to  its  place  on  the  machine. —  3.  In  bunko 
swindling,  one  who  steers  or  leads  his  victim  to 
the  rendezvous;  a  bunko-steerer.  [Slang.]  — 
Boat-Steerer,  in  whatinp,  the  second  man  in  rank  in  a 
boat's  crew,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  bow-oarsman  while 
going  on  to  the  whale,  to  harpoon  or  bomb  the  whale  if  he 
is  so  instructed  by  the  ofiicer,  and  to  steer  the  boat  after 
the  whale  has  been  struck,  having  shifted  ends  with  the 
officer.  The  duties  of  the  boat-steerer,  or  haipooner  or 
slower  as  he  is  also  called,  are  the  most  important  in- 
trusted to  the  crew. 

steering-compass  (ster'ing-kum^pas),  n.  See 
compass. 

steering-gear  (ster'ing-ger),  n.  Naut.,  the 
machinery  by  which  the  rudder  is  managed. 
In  large  ships  steam-power  has  come  into  very  genenu  use 
for  this  purpose — a  wheel,  turned  by  the  helmsman  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  steering  by  hand,  by  its  action  ad- 
mitting steam  to  the  engines  which  move  the  helm. 

steering-sail  (ster'ing-sal),  n.    Same  as  stud- 


Steering-'wheel  (ster'ing-hwel),  n.  The  wheel 
by  which  the  rudder  of  a  ship  is  shifted  and  the 
ship  steered. 

steerlesst  (ster'les),  a.  [<  ME.  stereles,  <  AS. 
stedrleds,  having  no  rudder,  <  stedr,  a  rudder, 
-I-  -leds,  E.  -less;  <  sieer^,  n.,  +  -less.J  Having 
no  rudder. 

Al  stereless  withinne  a  boot  am  I. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i  416. 
Like  to  the  steerless  boat  that  swerves  with  every  wind. 

Surrey,  EccL  iiL 

Steerling  (ster'ling),  n.  [<  steer2  -I-  -lingi.'i  A 
young  steer. 

To  get  thy  steerling,  once  again 
lie  play  such  another  strain. 
Herrick,  A  Beucolick,  or  Discourse  of  Neatherds. 

Steermant  (ster'man),  n.  [<  ME.  sternum,  steor- 
man,  <  AS.  ste&rrnan  (=  D.  stuurman  =  MLG. 
sturman,  stureman  =  MHG.  stiurman,  G.  steuer- 
mann,  steersman,  =  Icel.  styrimathr,  stjamar- 
ntathr  =  Sw.  styrman  =  Dan.  styrmand,  a,  mate), 

<  stedr,  rudder,  +  man,  man:  see  steer}-  and 
man.}    Same  as  steersman. 

Their  Star  the  Bible ;  Steer-man  th'  Holy-Ghost 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks^  L  1. 

steersman  (sterz'man),  n. ;  pi.  steersmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  steresman,  <"A8.  siedresman,  steersman, 

<  stedres,  gen.  of  stedr,  a  rudder,  +  man,  man.] 
One  who  steers,  (o)  The  steerer  of  a  boat;  a  helms- 
man; a  pilot 

How  the  tempest  al  began. 
And  how  he  lost  his  steresman. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  436. 
Throngh  it  the  Joyful  steersman  clears  his  way, 
And  comes  to  anchor  in  his  inmost  bay.         Dryden. 


steersman 

(6t)  A  governor ;  a  ruler. 

Ilo  of  the  .V.  8tere8-men 

Vnder  liem  welden  in  stere  tgen  [ten]. 

OenesU  and  Exodus  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3417. 

steersmanship  (sterz'man-ship),  ».     [<  steers- 
man +  -ship.]    The  office  or  art  of  a  steers- 
man; skill  in  steering. 
They  praised  my  steermianeMp. 

J.  Burrmcghs,  Pepacton,  p.  19. 

steersmate  (sterz'mat),  n.  [<  steer's,  poss.  of 
steer''-,  +  matei.]  A  mate  or  assistant  in  steer- 
ing.    [Rare.  ] 

What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Imbark'd  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  104B. 

■steer-stafft,  n.  [MB.  steerstaf;  <  steer^  +  staff.'] 
Same  as  steer-tree.     Wyclif,  Prov.  xxiii.  34. 

;Steer-treet  (ster'tre),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
steretre,  stertree,  stertre;  <  ME.  steretre;  <  steer^ 
+  tree.]    1.  A  rudder. 

Wife,  tent  the  stere-tre,  and  I  shalle  asay 
The  depues  of  the  see  that  we  here,  if  I  may. 

Toirnieley  Mysteries,  p.  31.    (Halliwell.) 

2.  The  handle  of  a  plow.     Cath.  Aug.,  p.  361, 
note. 
■.flteery  (ster'i),  n.     [<  steerS  -f-  -yS.]    A  stir;  a 
bustle ;  a  tumult.     [Scotch.] 

"  Where 's  the  younger  womankind  ?"  said  the  Antiquary. 
"  Indeed,  brother,  amang  a'  the  steery,  Maria  wa£ia  be 
guided  by  me— she  set  away  to  the  Halket-craig-head." 

Scott,  Antiquary,  Ix. 

iSteeve^  (stev),  a.  [So.,  also  stieve,  stive,  a  var. 
ol  stiff,  prob.  due  to  Dan.  sUv,  stiff:  see  stiff.] 
Stiff;  firm;  unbending  or  unyielding. 

A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank, 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank 
As  e'er  tread  yird. 
Bums,  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

steevei  (stev),  v.  t.-,  pret.  and  pp.  steeved,  ppr. 
steeving.  [Also  stieve;  a  var.  of  stime^,  v.  Of. 
steeve'^,  a.]  To  stiffen :  as,  to  be  steeved  with 
cold.     Chrose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

iSteeve^  (stev),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  steeved,  ppr. 
steeving.  [Ajjpar.  orig.  'be  stiff'  (a  steeving 
bowsprit  "being  fixed  stiff  or  firmly  and  im- 
movably in  the  vessel,  a  horizontal  one  being 
movable"):  see  steeve^.  Of.  Dan.  «<*e»-,  aprop, 
stay,  stivebjselke,  a  beam  to  prop  with.]  I.  in- 
trans.  Naut.,  to  project  from  the  bows  at  an 
angle  instead  of  horizontally:  said  of  a  bow- 
sprit. 

The  bowsprit  is  said  to  steeve  more  or  less,  as  the  outer 
end  is  raised  or  drooped.  Totten,  14'aval  Diet.,  p.  417. 

II.  trans.  Naut.,  to  give  a  certain  angle  of 
elevation  to:  as,  to  steeve  a  bowsprit. 
•steeve^  (stev),  n.     [<  steeve^,  v.]    Naut.,  the 
angle  of  elevation  which  the  bowsprit  makes 
with  the  horizon, 
steeve^  (stev),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  steeved,  ppr. 
steeving.     [Also  sieve;  a  var.  of  sUve^,  <  OP. 
estiver,  stuff,  cram  (OP.  esti/ve,  the  loading  of  a 
ship):  see  stiue^.]     1.  To  stuff;  cram;  pack 
firmly  and  tightly.   Jamiesoii.     [Scotch.] — 2. 
Naut.,  to  stow,  as  cargo  in  a  vessel's  hold,  by 
means  of  a  steeve  or  a  jack-screw.    JJ.  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  306. 
steeve^  (stev),  n.     [<  steeve^,  v.]    A  long  der- 
rick or  spar,  with  a  block  at  one  end,  used  in 
stowing  cargo.  Hamersly,  Naval  Encyc.,  p.  777. 
steevely  (stev'li),  adv.  [<  steeve^  +  -Ml'^-1  Firm- 
ly; stoutly.  Jamieson.  Also  sUevely.   [Scotch.] 
ateeving^  (ste'ving),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  steeve'^, 
v.]    Naut.,  the  angle  of  elevation  which  a  ship's 
bowsprit  makes  with  the  horizon ;  a  steeve. 
steeving^  (ste'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  steeve^,  v.] 
The  operation  of  stowing  certain  kinds  of  car- 
go, as  cotton,  wool,  or  hides,  in  a  vessel's  hold 
with  a  steeve  or  a  jack-screw.     See  steeve^, 
V.  t.,  2. 
•steg  (steg),  n.    Same  as  stag  (in  various  senses). 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
Steganographistf  (steg-a-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [< 
steganograph-y  -^■  -ist.]  One  who  practises  the 
art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Bailey,  1727. 
ateganograpnyt  (steg-a-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F. 
steganographie,  <  Gr.  areyavdQ,  covered  (<  areyeiv, 
cover),  -I-  ypdipstv,  write,  mark.]  The  art  of 
writing  in  cipher,  or  in  characters  which  are 
not  intelligible  except  to  the  persons  who  cor- 
respond with  each  other ;  cryptography.  Bur- 
ton, Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  498. 

The  Art  of  Stenographic,  .  .  .  wherevnto  is  annexed  a 
very  easie  Direction  for  Steganographie,  or  Secret  Writing, 
printed  at  London  in  1602  for  Cuthbert  Burbie. 

Title,  quoted  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  836,  note. 

Steganophthalmata   (steg''''a-nof-thal'ma-ta) 
ti.  pi.     [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  s'— -i-"- ••'---- 


5927 

see  steganophthalmatous.]  The  covered-eyed 
aoalephs,  a  division  containing  those  jelly- 
fishes  whose  sensory  tentaculicysts  are  cov- 
ered with  flaps  or  lappets 
proceeding  from  the  margin 
of  the  disk:  contrasted  with 
Gymnophthalmata.  This  divi- 
sion contains  some  of  the  common- 
est jellyfishes,  as  Aurelia  aurita; 
it  corresponds  to  Discophora  in  a 
usual  sense,  more  exactly  to  Die- 
cophoree  phanerocarpse,  or  Seypho- 
medwsse.  Also  called  Steganoph- 
ihalmia.  See  also  cut  under  Aurelia. 

steganophthalmate  (steg.'a- 
nof-thal'mat),  a.  and  n,  [< 
NL.  "steganophfhalmatus,  < 
Gr.  CTeyav6g,  covered,  -I-  bcjMaX- 
ft6c,  eye.]  I.  a.  Covered- 
eyed  or  hidden-eyed,  as  a  hy-  °o"»»«?l.-  m,  a  utho- 
dromedusan;   not  gymnoph-   cjst  with  its  protective 

.  i_    ,         ,  '.  1  •=•/  ^ ,        hood,  a  usual  character 

tnalmate.     Also   steganopn-  of  sttganophthaima- 
thalmatous,  steganophthalmic,   J^ihJrTdia."^-"?^! 


Under  view  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  diskoWK^^- 


^,  the  aperture  of  a  geni- 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the   SgSm'eSa??."- 


steganophthalmatous  (steg''''a  -  nof  -  thai '  ma- 
tus),  a.  [<  NL.  *steganophthalrnatus :  see  steg'ct- 
nophthalmate.]    Same  as  steganophthalmate. 

Steganophthalmia  (steg-'a-nof-thal'mi-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  areyavdQ,  covered,  -I-  o^a}i,/i6g, 
eye.]    Same  as  Steganophthalmata. 

steganophthalmic  (steg"a-nof-thal'mik),  a.  [< 
steganophthalm-ate  +  -ic]  Same  as  steganoph- 
thalmate. 

steganophthalmous  (steg^a-nof-thal'mus),  a. 
[<  Gr.  areyavSg,  covered,  -t-  bf6a?tfi6g,  eye,]   Same 


steganopod  (steg'a-no-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
steganopus  (-pod-),  <  (Sr.  areyavdvovg  (-woS-),  web- 
footed,  <  areyavdg,  covered,  -I-  noiig  (tcoS-)  =  E. 
foot.]  I,  a.  In  ornith.,  having  all  four  toes 
webbed;  totipalmate. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Steganopodes. 

Steganopodat  (steg-a-nop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  steganopod.]  An  Aristotelian  group  of 
birds,  approximately  equivalent  to  the  Lin- 
neau  Anseres,  or  web-footed  birds  collectively. 

Steganopodan  (steg-a-nop'o-dan),  a.  [<  stega- 
nopod + -an.]  In  orwiA.,  totipalmate;  stega- 
nopod. 

Steganopodes  (steg-a-nop'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  steganopod.]  Aii  order  of  natatorial  birds, 
consisting  of  those  which  have  all  four  toes 
webbed  and  a  more  or  less  developed  gular 
pouch;  the  Totipalmatse.  it  is  now  usually  divided 
into  six  families,  Smiiee,  Peleeanidas,  Phalaerocoramdse, 
Plotidse,  TachypeUda,  and  PAae'tAonft'a«,  respectively  rep- 
resented by  the  gannets,  pelicans,  cormorants,  darters, 
frigates,  and  tropic-birds.  Dysporomorphse,  Pinnipedes, 
and  Piscatorea  are  synonyms.  See  cuts  under  anfimga, 
cormorant,  frigate-bird,  gannet,  pelican,  Phaetlum,  rough- 
billed,  and  lotipalmaie. 

Steganopodous  (steg-a-nop'o-dus),  a.  [<  stega- 
nopod +  -ous.]    Same  as  steganopod. 

Steganopus  (ste-gan'o-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Vieil- 
lot,  1818) :  see  steganopod.]  A  genus  of  phala- 
ropes,  having  the  toes  margined  with  an  even 
membrane,  and  the  bill  very  long  and  slender. 


Wilson's  Phalarope  i,Steganopus  vjilsoni). 

It  includes  Wilson's  phalarope,  S.  wHsmi,  a  North  Ameri- 
can species,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  family. 
This  genus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  of  birds  that 
appears,  from  the  term  Steganopodes,  to  be  named  from  it. 

Stegocarpi  (steg-6-kar'pi),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
stegoearpous."]  A  division  of  bi'yaceous  mosses 
in  which  the  capsule  opens  in  the  upper  part 
by  a  deciduous  lid  or  operculum.  It  embraces 
the  larger  part  of  the  true  mosses. 

Stegocarpous  (steg-a-kar 'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  *stego- 
carpus,  <  Gr.  ariyeiv,  cover,  -H  icapiz6g,  fruit.] 
In  hot.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  Stegocarpi;  hav- 
ing an  operculate  capsule. 


stele 

Stegocephala  (steg-o-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  ot'stegoeephalus.-'aee  stegocephalous.] 
Same  as  Lahyrinthodontia.    Also  Stegocephali. 

Stegocephalian  (steg''''o-se-fa'li-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Stegocephala  +  -ian.']   I.  a.  Stegocephalous. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Stegocephala. 

stegocephalous  (steg-a-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*stegocephalus,<.  Gr.  orfyeiv,  cover,  -I-  Keifiakii,  the 
head.]  Having  the  head  mailed,  loricate,  or 
cataphract,  as  a  labyrinthodont;  having  the 
characters  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Stego- 
cephala. 

Stegodon  (steg 'a -don),  n.  [NL.  (Falconer, 
1857),  <  Gr.  BTeyeiv,  cover,'  -1-  b6ovg  (bdovr-)  =  E. 
tooth.]  1.  A  genus  of  fossil  elephants  of  the 
Tertiaries  of  Eadia,  intermediate  in  their  den- 
tal characters  between  the  existing  elephants 
and  the  mastodons.  They  are,  however,  most  nearly 
related  to  the  former,  belonging  to  the  same  subfamily, 
Mephantinse.  S.  ingignis  is  an  example. 
3.  II.  c]  An  elephant  of  this  genus. 

stegognathous  (ste-gog'ha-thus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
areyeiv,  cover,  -I-  yvadog,  jaw.]  In  conch.,  hav- 
ing a  jaw  composed  of  imbricated  plates :  not- 
ing the  Bulimulidse. 

Stegopterat  (ste-gop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
p\.  ot  *stegopterus :  ee'e  siegopterou^.]  An  order 
of  neuropterous  insects;  the  roof -winged  in- 
sects. It  included  the  Pamirpidee  (jr  scorpion-flies,  the 
Rhaphidiidse  or  snake-flies,  the  -MantispidsR  or  mantis- 
flies,  the  MyrmeleontidsB  or  ant-lions,  the' HemerobHdse  or 
lacewings,  the  SiaUdse  or  May-flies,  and  the  Phryganeidse 
or  caddis-flies.    The  order  is  now  broken  up. 

stegopterous  (ste-gop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  *ste- 
gopterus,  <  Gr.  ariyeiv,  cover,  -I-  irrepdv,  wing, 
=  E.  feather.]  In  entom.,  roof -winged;  holding 
the  wings  deflexed  when  at  rest;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Stegoptera. 

Stegosauria  (steg-a-sa'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
artyetv,  cover,  -I-  oavpog,  a  lizard.]  An  order 
or  suborder  of  dinosaurs,  represented  by  the 
families  Stegosauridse  and  Scelidosauridse. 

Stegosaurian  (steg-a-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ste- 
gosoMria  +  -an.]     I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Stegosauria,  or  having  tieir  characters. 
II.  n.  A  dinosaur  of  the  order  Stegosauria. 

Stegosauridse  (steg-a-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Stegosaurus  -^  ■4dse.]  A  family  of  nerbivorous 
dinosaurs,  typified  by  the  genus  Stegosaurus, 
with  biconcave  vertebrsB,  isehia  retrorse  and 
meeting  in  mid-line,  the  astragalus  coalesced 
with  the  tibia,  and  the  metatarsals  short.  They 
were  Jurassic  reptiles  of  great  size. 

Stegosaurus  (steg-a-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Marsh, 
1877),  <  Gr.  oTiyuv',  cover,  +  oavpog,  a  lizard.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  Stegosauridse.  It  con- 
tained species  some  30  feet  long,  mailed  with 
enormous  bucklers  and  spines. —  3.  [I.  c]  A 
dinosaur  of  this  genus. 

steik,  V.  t.    See  steek. 

steillt,  n.    An  obsolete  Scotch  spelling  of  sfaleK 

steinlf,  V.  and  «.  An  obsolete  Scotch  spelling  of 
steen\  steen^. 

stein^  (siSn),  n.  [G.  stein,  stone.]  An  earthen- 
ware mug,  especially  one  designed  to  hold  beer. 

Steinberger  (slin'bfer-ger),  n.  A  white  wine 
grown  on  the  Khine.  near  Wiesbaden  in  Prussia. 
The  vineyard  belongs  to  the  Prussian  national  domain. 
Steinberger  ranks  in  estimation  second  only  to  the  Johan- 
nisberger,  and  in  some  years  is  considered  better  by  con- 
noisseurs. 

Steinbock  (stin'bok),  n.  [G. :  see  steenbok.] 
1.  The  ibex. — 3.  Same  as  steenbok. 

Steinerian  (sti-ne'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [Named  by 
Cremona  from  Steiner  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  discoveries  of  the  (jerman  geome- 
ter Jacob  Steiner  (1796- 1863) Steinerian  poly- 
gon.   See  polygon. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  the  locus  of  points  whose 
first  polars  with  respect  to  a  given  curve  have 
double  points. 

Steiner  s  surface.    See  surface. 

steing,  n.     Same  as  sUng^. 

steinheilite  (stin'hi-lit),  n.    A  variety  of  iolite. 

steining  (sti'ning),  n.    Same  as  steerdng,  2. 

Steinltz  gambit.    See  gambit. 

steinkirk  (stin'kerk),  re.    See  steenkirk. 

steinmannite  (stin'man-it),  n.  [Named  after 
Steinmann,  a  German  mineralogist.]  A  vari- 
ety of  galena  coptaining  some  arsenic  and  an- 
timony.    It  commonly  occurs  in  octahedral 


crystals. 
steirk,  n. 
steive,  v. 
steket,  V. 


See  stirk. 

A  variant  of  stive^. 

An  obsolete  form  of  «fefci. 
stelt.  An  obsolete  form  oisteefl-,  steal^,  staled,  etc. 
stela  (ste'la),  n.    Same  as  stele^. 
stele^i    An  old  spelling  of  steaU,  steaP. 
stele^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  staled. 


stele 

SteleS  (ste'le,  sometimes  stel),  n. ;  pi.  stelee  or 
stelai.  [=  F.  stile,  <  L.  stela,  <  Gr.  (Tr;^;i;?,  an 
upright  slab  or  pillar,  <  lardvat,  stand,  set:  see 
stand  and  stool.']  In  archaeol. :  (o)  An  upright 
slab  or  pillar,  often  crowned  with  a  rich  an- 
themion,  and  sometimes  bearing  more  or  less 
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England  and  about  20  in  I^orth  America,  of  wliicli  7  are 
natives  ol  the  northeastern  United  States.    They  are  com- 
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Sculptured  Stele.— Monument  of  the  Knight  Dexileos  (who  fell  before 
Corinth  394  B.  C),  on  the  Sacred  Way,  Athens. 

elaborate  sculpture  or  a  painted  scene,  com- 
monly used  among  the  ancient  Greeks  as  a 
gravestone.  (6)  A  similar  slab  or  pillar  serv- 
ing as  a  milestone,  to  bear  an  inscription  in 
some  public  place,  or  for  a  like  purpose. 

stelecnite  (stel'e-kit),  n.  [=  F.  sMSchite,  <  Gr. 
arkfisxoQt  t^e  crown  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  stump, 
block,  log,  the  trunk,  +  -jie2.]  a  fine  kind  of 
storax,  in  larger  pieces  than  the  oalamite.  .^Iso, 
erroneously,  steloeMte. 

Stelgidqpteryx  (stel-ji-dop'te-riks),  n.  [NL. 
(S.  F.  Baird,  1858),  <  Gr.  aTE?i.yie  (aTs?.ycS-),  a 
scraper,  +  Trripv^,  a  wing.]  A  genus  of  Hirwn- 
dinidse,  having  the  outer  web  of  the  first  prim  ary 
serrate  by  conversion  of  the  barbs  into  a  series 
of  recurved  hooks ;  the  rough-winged  swallows. 
S.  serripennis  is  the  common  rough- winged  swallow  of  the 
United  States,  of  plain  brownish  coloration,  greatlyresem- 
bling  the  bank-swallow.  Several  others  inhabit  Central 
and  South  America.    See  cut  under  nmgTt-vnnged. 

stell  (stel),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  stellen,  <  AS.  stellan  (= 
MD.  D.  MLG.  LG.  OHG.  MHG.  G.  stelUn),  set 
up,  place,  fix,  <  steall  (=  MD.  D.  stal  =  MLG. 
stal,  LG.  stall  =  OHG.  MHG.  stal,  G.  stall),  a 
place,  stall:  see  stall^.]  To  set;  place;  nx. 
[Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

JUine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  etell'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxiv. 

stell  (stel),  n.  [A  var.  of  stalO-,  after  stell,  ».] 
If.  A  place;  a  station. 

The  said  atdl  of  Flessis. 

Vanel's  Comines,  sig.  T  6.    (Na/res.) 

2.  A  stall;  a  fold  for  cattle.  SalJmvell;  Jamie- 
son.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Stella  (stel'a),  n. ;  pi.  stellse  (-e).  [NL.,  <  L. 
Stella,  a  star:  see  stori.]  A  stellate  sponge- 
spioule;  an  aster;  a  stellate. 
stellar  (stel'ar),  a.  [=  F.  stellaire  =  Sp.  estrel- 
lar  =  It.  stellare,  <  LL.  stellaris,  pertaining  to  a 
star,  starry,  <  L.  stella,  a  star:  see  stella^  Of 
or  pertaining  to  stars;  astral:  as,  steZJcw  worlds; 
stellar  space ;  stellar  regions. 

These  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but .  .  .  shed  down 
Their  stella/r  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  671. 

Stellaria  (ste-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linneeus,  1753), 
name  transferred,  on  account  of  the  star-like 
blossoms,  from  a  Corispermum  so  named  by 
Dillenius  (1719);  <  L.  stella,  a  star.]  A  genus 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Caryophyl- 
lacese  and  tribe  Alsinese.  it  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  stipules,  by  flowers  usually  with  five  deeply 
two-cleft  petals  and  three  styles,  and  by  a  one-celled  glo- 
bose or  oblong  capsule  which  commonly  splits  into  three 
two-cleft  or  completely  parted  valves.  There  are  about 
85  species,  scattered  throughout  the  world;  in  the  tropics 
they  occur  only  on  mountains.    Seven  species  occur  in 


Great  Chickweed  {.Slellaria  pubtra). 


monly  diffuse  herbs,  with  weak,  smooth,  or  hairy  stems, 
loosely  ascending  or  growing  in  matted  tufte.  Their 
flowers  are  usually  white,  and  form  terminal  panided 
cymes,  sometimes  mixed  with  leaves.  Several  species  are 
known  as  chiclcweed,  and  several  others  as  gtarwort  or  stitch- 
wort,  especially  5.  Holostea  (see  stitchwort),  a  common  Eng- 
lish species,  bearing  such  local  names  as  aUboTie,  break- 
bones,  sMrt-buUons,  sna/p-jack.  S.  langiifdUa,  the  long-leafed 
stitchwort,  frequent  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  forms 
delicate  tangled  masses  of  light  green  overtopped  by  nu- 
merous small  white  flowers.  S.  pubera,  the  great  chick- 
weed  or  starwort,  the  most  showy  Atlantic  species,  forms 
conspicuous  dark-green  tufts  along  shaded  banks  in  ear- 
liest spring,  from  Pennsylvania  southward.  See  also  cut 
under  ooary. 

stellary  (stel'a-ri),  a.    Same  as  stellar. 

stellate  (stel'at),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  stellatus,  pp. 
of  stellare,  set  or  cover  with  stars,  <  stella,  star: 
see«feMa.]  I.  a.  Star-like  in  form;  star-shaped; 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  conventional  star; 
radiating  from  a  common  center  like  the  rays 
or  points  of  a  star :  as,  steMate  leaves;  the  stellate 

groups  of  natrolite  crystals Stellate  bristle  or 

hair,  a  bristle  or  hair  which  branches  at  the  end  in  a  star- 
shaped  manner.  See  cut  under  Mir,  4.— Stellate  firac- 
ture,  a  fracture,  occurring  usually  in  a  flat  bone,  in  which 
several  flssures  radiate  from  the  central  point  of  injmy. — 
Stellate  leaves,  leaves,  more  than  two  in  number,  sur- 
rounding the  stem  in  a  whorl,  or  radiating  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  or  the  points  of  a  star.  Also  called  vertiiUlate 
lemes.  See  cut  nniei  ptpsissewa.—  Stelia.te  ligament, 
a  costovertebral  ligament ;  the  anterior  costocentnil  liga- 
ment uniting  the  head  of  a  rib  with  the  body  of  a  verte- 
bra :  so  called  from  the  radiated  flgure  in  man. — Stellate 
spicule,  an  aster ;  a  stellate.  —  Stellate  veins,  very  mi- 
nute venous  radicles  situated  just  under  the  capsule  of 
the  kidney,  arranged  in  a  radiating  or  stellate  manner. 

II.  n.  A  stellate  microsolere,  or  flesh-spicule 
in  the  form  of  a  star.    Eneye.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

stellated  (stel'a-ted),  a.  [<  stellate  +  -ed^.] 
Same  as  stellate —  stellated  polygon,  polyhedron, 
etc.    See  the  nouns. 

stellately  (stel'at-li),  adv.  Badiately;  like  a 
star ;  in  a  stellate  manner. 

stellate-pilose  (stel'at-pi''''los),  a.  In  hot. ,  pilose 
with  stellate  hairs. 

Stellationt  (ste-la'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  steUatioin-) 
(?),  <  L.  Stella,  a  star:  see  stellate.']  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  becoming  a  star  or  a  constel- 
lation. 

The  skaly  Scorpion 's  flzt  amongst  the  rest,  .  .  . 
The  cause  of  it's  sIxUaUon  to  enquire. 
And  why  so  beautify'd  with  heauenly  Are, 
Comes  next  in  course, 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  138. 

2.  Same  as  constellation. 
Stars,  and  steUations  of  the  heavens. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  4. 

stellature  (stel'a-tur),  n.  [<  ML.  *stellatwa, 
irreg.  taken  as  equiv.  to  steMonatus:  see  stel- 
lionate.]    Same  as  stellionate. 

Extortion  and  cozenage  is  proverbially  called  crimen 
stellionatus,  the  sin  of  Hdlature. 

Bee.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  79. 

stelledt  (steld),  J),  a.    [Pp.  of  stell :  see  stell,  and 

cf.  stalled,  pp.  of  stall.]    Fixed. 

The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  aa  his  hare  head 

In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoy'd  up. 

And  guench'd  the  stelled  fires.      Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7.  61. 

[Some   commentators  define  the  word   as   'stellated,' 

'starry.'] 

stelleert,  stelleeret.w-  [See  steely ard!^.]  Same 
as  steeh/ardK    Cotgrame. 

Stelleria  (ste-le'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
G.  W.  Steller:  see  siellerine.]  In  oruith.,  a  ge- 
nus of  sea-ducks,  the  type  of  which  is  Steller's 
eider,  S.  dispar,  usually  aaXVeAPoTystActa  stelleri. 
Bonaparte,  1838. 

Stellerida  (ste-ler'i-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,prop.  Stel- 
larida,  <  stellaris,  starry,  +  -ida.]  A  class  or 
other,  large  group  of  eehinoderms  of  obviously 
radiate  figure;  the  starfishes  and  brittle-stars: 
synonymous  with  Asteroidea,  2. 


Stelmatopoda 

Stelleridan  (ste-ler'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  [.<  Steller- 
ida +  -an.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stel- 
lerida. , 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Stellenda,  as  a  star- 
fish or  brittle-star. 

stelleridean  (stel-e-rid'f-an),  n.  Same  as  sUl- 
leridan.  ■,     -.      /-,  ttt 

Stellerine  (stel'e-rin),  n.  [Named  after  G.  W. 
Steller,  the  traveler  (1709-45).]  The  arctic  or 
Steller's  sea-cow,  Bhytina  stelUri.  See  sea  cow, 
2,  and  cut  under  Bhytina. 

Steller's  eider.   See  PoVystieta,  1,  and  Stelleria. 

Steller's  jay.  A  jay  of  northwestern  North 
America,  Cyanocitta  stelleri,  crested  like  the 
common  blue  jay,  but  chiefly  of  a  blackish 
color,  shading  into  dull  blue  on  some  parts. 

Steller's  sea-cow.  See  sea-cow,  2,  and  cut  un- 
der Bhytina. 

Steller  S  sea-lion.  The  northern  sea-lion.  See 
Eumetopias  (with  cut). 

Stellett,  «•  -Aji  obsolete  form  of  stylet,  1. 
Bah/ell,  Frag,  of  Scottish  History. 

stelliferous  (ste-lif'e-ms),  a.    [<  L.  stellifer. 

.  starry,  <  stella,  a  star,  +  ferre  =  E.  hear^.J 
Having  or  abounding  with  stars. 

stelliform  (stel'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  stella,  a  star, 
+  forma,  form.]  Star-like  in  shape ;  stellate 
inform;  asteroid;  radiated. 

stellifyt  (stel'i-fl),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  stelUfyen,  <  OF. 
stellifler,  <  ML.  stelUficare,  place  among  the 
stars,  convert  into  a  constellation,  <  L.  steUa, 
a  star,  +  facere,  make,  do  (see  -Jy).]  To  turn 
into  or  cause  to  resemble  a  star ;  convert  into 
a  constellation;  make  glorious ;  glorify. 

No  wonder  is  thogh  Jove  her  stellifye. 

Cha/ucer,  Glood  Women,  1.  525. 

Some  thinke  this  floud  to  be  Nilus,  which  is  also  Oyon  ; 
and  therefore  stellified,  because  it  directeth  his  course  from 
the  Meridian.  It  consisteth  of  many  stars,  and  lieth  iust 
beneath  the  star  called  Canopus,  or  Ftolomaea. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  176. 

Stellio  (stel'i-6),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  stellio{n-),  a 
lizard:  see  stelUon.]  1.  A  genus  of  agamoid 
lizards,  giving  name  to  the  Stellionidse.  They 
have  acrodont  dentition,  naked  tympanum,  no  pores,  and 


Common  Stellion  {Stellio  vulgaris). 

the  scales  of  the  tail  disposed  in  whorls  or  verticils.  There, 
are  several  species,  ranging  from  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  to  India.    The  common  stellion  or  star- 
lizard,  the  hardim  of  the  Arabs,  5.  vulgaris,  is  abundant 
in  ruins.    5.  tuberculatus  is  an  Indian  species. 
2.  \l.  c]  A  lizard  of  this  genus. 
stellion  (stel'yon),  n.     [<  L.  stellio,  a  newt,  a 
lizard  marked  with  star-like  spots,  also  a  crafty, 
knavish  person  (cf .  stellionate),  <  stella,  a  star: 
see  Stella.]    An  agamoid  lizard  of  the  genus 
StelUo  or  family  Stellionidee;  a  star-lizard. 

When  the  stellion  hath  cast  his  skin,  he  greedily  de- 
vours it  again.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  79. 

stellionate  (stel'yon-at),  n.  [<  LL.  stellionatuSf 
cozenage,  trickery,  <  L.  stellio{n-),  a  crafty, 
knavish  person,  lit.  a  newt,  lizard:  see  stellion.'] 
In  Scots  and  eimil  law,  a  word  used  to  denote  all 
such  crimes  in  which  fraud  is  an  ingredient  as 
have  no  special  names  to  distinguish  them,  and 
are  not  defined  by  any  written  law. 

Stellionidse  (stel-i-on'^i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Stel- 
lio{n-)  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  Old  World  acro- 
dont agamoid  lizards,  named  from  the  genu* 
Stellio,  properly  merged  in  Agamidse;  the  stel- 
lions  or  star-lizards.     See  cut  under  Stellio. 

stellular  (stel'u-iar),  a.  [<  L.  stellula,  a  little 
star,  dim.  of  steUa,  a  star:  see  stella.]  Finely- 
or  numerously  stellated,  as  if  spangled  with 
little  stars;  stelliferous,  as  the  surface  of  a. 
coral;  shaped  like  a  little  star;  resembling  lit- 
tle stars ;  small  and  stelliform  in  figure  or  ap- 
pearance.   JEncyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  370. 

Stell'Ulate  (stel'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  stellula,  a  little- 
star  (see  stellular),  +  -ate^.]  Eesembling  little 
stars  or  a  little  star;  stellular. 

Stellwag's  symptom.    See  symptom. 

Stelmatopoda  (stel-ma-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  A  di- 
vision of  Polyzoa  or  ^ryozod,  corresponding  to 
the  Gymnolsemata :  contrasted  with  iqpftc^pocto. 


stelochite 

stelochite  (stel'o-Mt),  n.    See  stelecMte. 

Stelography  (ste-log'ra-fi),  ».  [<  LGr.  dTrj^oypa- 
<^ia,  an  inscription  on  a  stele  or  upright  slab,  < 
Gtr.  miihi,  a  stele  (see  stele^),  +  -ypcupia,  <  ypatjinv, 
■write.]  The  jiraotice  of  writing  or  inscribing 
on  steles  or  pillars. 

Jacob's  pillar  .  .  .  thus  engraved  .  .  .  gave  probably 
the  origin  to  the  invention  of  stelography. 

StackJumse,  Hist.  Bible,  p.  323. 

Stem^  (stem),  n.  [<  ME.  stem,  stam,  <  AS.  stemn, 
siefn,  steefn,  also  stofn  (>  E.  dial,  stovin),  stem, 
trunk  (of  a  tree),  =  D.  stam,  stem,  trunk,  stock 
(of  atree  or  family), =MLG.s*am,sto»iJBe,stem, 
stock,  =  OHGr.  MHGr.  stam  (stamm-),  G.  stamm, 
stem  (of  atree),  trunk,  tree,  stock,  race,  =  Icel. 
stofn,  stomn,  stem,  trunk  of  a  tree,  =  Sw.  stam 
=  Dan.  stamme  (in  oomp.  stam-),  stem,  trunk, 
stock  (of  a  tree),  stock,  race,  family  (also  with 
some  variation  of  form  in  a  particular  sense, 
'  the  prow  ofa  vessel ':see  stenfl) ;  =  Olr.  tamon. 
It.  tamhan  (for  *stamon),  stem,. trunk;  cf.  Gr. 
BT&jivoq,  an  earthen  jar;  with  formative  -mn-, 
<  V  «to,  stand :  see  stand.  Not  related  to  staff, 
except  remotely.]  1.  The  bo&y  of  a  tree, 
shrub,  or  plant;  the  firm  part  which  supports 
the  branches ;  the  stock;  the  stalk ;  technically, 
the  ascending  axis,  which  ordinarily  grows  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  root  or  descending 
axis.  The  stem  is  composed  of  fibrous,  spiral,  and  cel- 
lular tissues,  arranged  in  various  ways;  it  typically  as- 
sumes a  cylindrical  form  and  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
bears  upon  it  the  remaining  aerial  parts  of  the  plant.  Its 
form  and  direction,  however,  are  subject  to  much  variation 
in  particular  cases.  In  regard  to  internal  structure,  there 
are  three  principal  modifications  of  stems  characteristic 
of  three  of  the  great  natural  classes  into  which  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  is  divided — namely,  exogens,  endogens,  and 
acrogens.  Stems  are  herbaceous  or  woody,  solid  or  hol- 
low, jointed  or  unjointed,  branched  or  simple.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  weak  as  to  be  procumbent,  although  more  gen- 
erally firm  and  erect ;  sometimes  weak  stems  are  upheld 
by  twining  or  by  other  methods  of  climbing.  In  some 
plants  the  stem  is  so  short  as  to  seem  to  be  wanting,  the 
leaves  and  flower-stalks  appearing  to  spring  from  the  top 
of  the  root.  There  are  also  stems,  such  as  the  rhizome  and 
tuber,  which,  being  subterranean,  have  been  mistaken  for 
roots.  See  cuts  under  iaiibai,  esparto,  intemode,  pipsis- 
iewa,makeroot,  rhizome,  and  tiiber. 
2.  The  stalk  which  supports  the  flower  or  the 
fruit  of  a  plant;  the  peduncle  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, or  the  pedicel  of  a  flower ;  the  petiole  or 
leaf-stem.  See  cuts  under  pedicel,  peduncle, 
audi  petiole. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem, 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  211. 
For  1  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem. 

Bums,  To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

3/  The  stock  of  a  family ;  a  race ;  ancestry. 
Ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem. 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vesture's  hem. 

MUton,  Arcades,  1.  82. 

4.  A  branch  of  a  family ;  an  offshoot. 

Richard  Hantagenet,  .  .  . 
Sweet  stem  from  York's  great  stock. 

Shdk.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5.  41. 

5.  Anything  resembling  the  stem  of  a  plant. 
Specifically — (a)  The  handle  of  a  tool.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  (b)  That  part  of  a  vase,  cup,  or  goblet  which  unites 
the  body  to  the  foot  or  base,  in  examples  where  the  body 
is  not  immediately  set  upon  the  latter. 

Wine-glasses  or  goblets  are  classified  by  the  nature  of 
their  stemx,  or  by  the  nature  of  their  feet. 

H.  J.  Powell,  Glass-Making,  p.  61. 
(c)  In  type-founding,  the  thick  stroke  or  body-mark  of  a 
roman  or  italic  letter.  See  cut  under  type,  (d)  In  a  vehi- 
cle, a  bar  to  which  the  bow  of  a  falling  hood  is  hinged, 
(e)  The  projecting  rod  of  a  reciprocating  valve,  serving 
to  guide  it  in  its  action.  See  cut  under  slide-valve.  {J)  In 
zoiii.  and  anat.,  any  slender,  especially  axial,  part  like  the 
stem  of  a  plant ;  a  stalk,  stipe,  rachis,  footstalk,  etc.  (,g)  In 
ormUh.,  the  whole  shaft  of  a  feather.  (Ji)  In  eidom.,  the 
base  of  a  clavate  antenna,  including  all  the  joints  except 
the  enlarged  outer  ones :  used  especially  in  descriptions 
ol  the  Lepidi^tera. 

6.  In  musical  notation,  a  vertical  line  added  to 
the  head  of  certain  kinds  of  notes.  Of  the  kinds 
of  note  now  in  use,  all  but  two,  the  breve  and  the  semi- 
breve,  have  stems.    It  may  be  directed  either  upward  or 

downward,  thus,  J  |  .  When  two  voice-parts  are  writ- 
ten on  the  same  staff,  the  stems  of  the  notes  belonging  to 
the  upper  part  are  often  directed  upward,  and  those  of 
the  lower  part  downward,  particularly 
when  the  parts  cross,  or  both  use  the 
same  note  (see  figure).  The  latter  note 
Is  said  to  have  a  double  stem.  See  note^, 
13.    Also  called  taU. 

7.  Inphilol.,  a  derivative  from  a  root,  having 
itself  inflected  forms,  whether  of  declension  or 
of  conjugation,  m-ade  from  it ;  the  unchanged 
part  ina  series  of  inflectional  forms,  from  which 
the  forms  are  viewed  as  made  by  additions; 
base;  crude  form — Aerial  stem,  the  above-ground 
axis  of  a  plant,  as  opposed  to  the  rootstock  or  other  subter- 
ranean form  of  the  stem.— Ancipital,  compound,  erect, 
herbaceous,  pituitary,  secondary,  etc.,  stem.  See 
the  adjectives. 


stem  and  allied  parts. 
5.  stem;  K.  keel;  A, 
apron ;  D.  deadwood  ; 
SS,  stemson;  DH,  deck- 
hooks;  BH,  breast-hooks; 
SH,  stem-piece,  or  inde- 
pendent piece ;  MP. 
main  piece,  or  lace- 
piece;  BP.boDstay-piece; 
BWS,  bowsprit;  G, gripe ; 
F,  false  keeL  (The  dot- 
ted lines  show  bolts.) 
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stem!  (stem),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  stemmed,  ppr. 

stemming.    [<  sterri^,  ».]     To  remove  the  stem 

of ;  separate  from  the  stem : 

as,  to  stem  tobacco. 
Stem^  (stem),   n.       [<  ME. 

'*stem,  stam,  <  AS.  *stemn, 

stefn,    *stiefn,    also    stefna, 

stsefna,  the  prow  of  a  ship 

(stedrstefn,    the    poop,    lit. 

'steer-stem'),  =  OS.  stamn 

=  D.  Steven  =  MLG.  LG. 

Steven,  prow  of  a  ship  (>  G. 

Steven,   stem   (vorder-steven, 

'fore    stem,'   prow,    hinter- 

steven,   'hind  stem,'    stem- 
post)),  =  Icel.  stafn,  stamn, 

also  stefni,  stemni,  stem  of  a 

ship  (prow  or  stern),  =  Dan. 

stevn,  stavn  =  Sw.  stdf,  prow 

(fram-stam,     'fore      stem,' 

prow,  hahstam,  'back  stem,' 

stem);  a  particular  use,  with 

variations  of  form,  of  AS. 

stemn,  stefn,  E.  stern^,  etc., 

stem,  trunk,  post:  seestewi. 

The  naut.  use  in  E.  is  prob. 

in  part  of  Scand.  origin.]  1 . 

A  curved  piece  of  timber  or 

metal  to  which  the  two  sides 

of  a  ship  are  united  at  the 

foremost  end.    The  lower  end 

of  it  is  scarfed  or  riveted  to  the 

keel,  and  the  bowsprit,  when  pres- 
ent, rests  on  its  upper  end.    In 

wooden  ships  it  is  frequently  called 

the  main  stem,  to  distinguish  it 

from  the  false  stem,  or  cutwater. 

The  outside  of  the  stem  is  usually  marked  with  a  scale 

showing  the  perpendicular  height  from  the  keel,  for  indi- 
cating the  draft  of  water  forward.    See  also  cut  under 

foremstie. 

Pretious  Jewells  fecht  from  far 
By  Italian  marchants  that  with  Russian  stemes 
Pious  up  huge  f  orrowes  in  the  Terren  Maine. 

The  Taming  ctf  the  Shrew,  p.  22.    (HalliweU.) 

Z.  The  forward  part  of  a  vessel ;  the  bow. 

Tumynge  therfore  the  stemmts  of  his  shyppes  towards 
the  JBaste,  he  affyrmed  that  he  bad  founde  the  Ilande  of 
Ophir.  Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on 

[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  66). 

False  Stem,  a  stem  fitted  closely  to  the  forward  side  of 
the  main  stem,  generally  sharp,  and  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  decreasing  a  vessel's  resistance  and  increasing 
her  speed ;  a  cutwater.— From  Stem  to  stem,  from  one 
end  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  or  through  the  whole  length. 
They  skip 
Frorei  stem  to  stem;  the  boatswain  whistles. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  1.  64. 
stem^  (stem),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stemmed,  ppr. 
stemming.     [<  stem^,  ».]    I.  trans.  1.  To  dash 
against  with  the  stem  (of  a  vessel). 

They  stood  off  again,  and,  returning  with  a  good  gale, 
they  steTnmed  her  upon  the  quarter,  and  almost  overset 
her.  Winthrop,  Hist.  Sew  England,  I.  226. 

2t.  To  keep  (a  vessel)  on  its  course ;  steer. 

He  is  the  master  of  true  courage  that  all  the  time  se- 
dately 8(em8  the  ship. 

Cornelius  Nepos  in  English  (1723),  Ded.    {Encye.  Vict.) 

3.  To  make  headway  against  by  sailing  or 
swimming,  as  a  tide  or  current;  hence,  in  gen- 
eral, to  make  headway  against  (opposition  of 
any  kind). 

The  breathless  Muse  awhile  her  wearied  wings  shall  ease. 
To  get  her  strength  to  stem  the  rough  Sabrinian  seas. 

Draytim,  Polyolbion,  iii.  434. 

II,  intrans.  1 .  To  make  headway  (as  a  ship) ; 
especially,  to  make  progress  in  opposition  to 
some  obstruction,  as  a  current  of  water  or  the 
wind. 

They  on  the  trading  fiood, 
Through  the  wide  .Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole. 

Mmon,  P.  L.,  ii.  642. 
2.  To  head ;  advance  head  on. 

At  first  we  could  scarce  lie  S.  W.,  but,  being  got  a  degree 
to  the  Southward  of  the  Line,  the  Wind  veer'd  most  East- 
erly, and  then  we  stemmed  S.  W.  by  S. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  79. 

stemS  (stem),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stemmed,  ppr. 
[<  ME.  stemmen;  <  Icel.  stemma  = 
stamma  =  Dan.  stemme,  stem,  =  OHG. 
MHG.  stemmen,  stemen,  G.  stemmen,  stammen, 
stop,  stem,  dam;  <  V  stam  in  stam^,  stammer, 
etc. :  see  stammer.  Not  connected  with  stem^- 
or  stem^.']  1.  To  stop;  check;  dam  up,  as  a 
stream. 

And  loke  je  stemme  no  stepe  [step],  hot  strechez  on  faste. 
Til  ge  reche  to  areset  fstopping-place],  rest  je  neuer. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  906. 
The  best  way  is,  ever,  not  to  attempt  to  stem  a  torrent, 

but  to  divert  it.  , 

A.  Hamilton,  To  Washington  (Works,  I.  345). 

He  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  28. 
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He  sat  down  to  his  milk-porridge,  which  it  was  his  old 
frugal  habit  to  stem  his  morning  hunger  with. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  12. 

2.  To  tamp ;  make  tight,  as  a  joint,  with  a  lute 
or  cement. 

stem*t,  n.  and  v.    An  old  spelling  of  steam. 

Stemapod  (stem'a-pod),  n.  [<  Gr.  ormia,  fila- 
ment (see  stamen^),  +  Troif  (Trod-)  =  B.  foof] 
One  of  the  caudal  filaments  of  the  caterpillars 
of  certain  moths,  as  Cerura  and  Meterocampa, 
whose  last  pair  of  legs  are  thus  modified  into 
deterrent  or  repugnatorial  organs.  A.  S.  Pack- 
ard. 

stem-character  (stem'kar"ak-t6r),  n.  In  gram., 
same  as  characteristic  letter  (which  see,  under 
characterisUc). 

stem-clasping  (stem'kl&s"ping),  a.  Embracing 
the  stem  with  its  base ;  amplexicaul,  as  a  leaf 
or  petiole. 

stem-climber  (stem'kli"m6r),  n.  In  hot.,  see 
climber'^,  2. 

stemet,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  steam. 

stem-eelworm  (stem'el'"'w6rm),  n.  A  minute 
nematoid,  Tylenchvs  devastatrix,  which  causes 
stem-sickness  in  certain  plants.  See  Tylen- 
chtis. 

stem-end  (stem' end),  n.  That  part  or  point  in 
a  fruit  which  is  attached  to  the  stem:  opposed 
to  the  blossom-end,  which  frequently  bears  the 
remains  of  the  calyx,  as  in  a  pear  or  an  apple. 
The  stem-end  is  usually  inferior  to  the  blossom- 
end  in  sweetness  and  flavor. 

stem-head  (stem'hed),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
top  of  the  stem,  or  continuation  of  the  forward 
extreme  of  the  keel. 

stem-knee  (stem'ne), ».  In  sMp-building,  a  knee 
uniting  the  stem  with  the  keel. 

stem-leaf  (stem'lef),  n.  A  leaf  growing  from 
the  stem;  a  cauline  leaf. 

stemless  (stem'les),  a.  [<  steml  -t-  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  stem ;  having  the  stem  so  little  developed 
as  to  appear  to  be  wanting;  aeaulescent. — 
Stemless  lady's-sllpper,  thistle,  violet.  See  the 
nouns. 

Stemlet  (stem'let),  n.  [<  stem^-  +  -let]  A  lit- 
tle stem  or  stalk ;  a  young  stem. 

Gives  insertion  to  two  multiarticulate  stemlets. 

English  Cyc,  Nat.  Hist.  Division  (1865),  III.  87. 

stemma  (stem's,),  n.',  pi.  stemmata  (-a-ta).  [< 
L.  stemma,  <  (5r.  ariniia,  a  wreath,  garland, 

<  areijieiv,  put  around,  encircle,  wreathe,  crown.] 
1.  Afamily  tree,  or  pedigree;  specifically,  such 
a  pedigree  made  more  or  less  decorative  with 
heraldic  or  other  ornaments ;  also,  pedigree  in 
general;  order  of  descent;  family:  as,  a  man 
of  the  stemma  of  the  Cecils. —  2.  The  simple 
as  distinguished  from  the  compound  eye  of  an 
invertebrate;  an  ocellus:  always  sessile  and 
immovable. — 3.  One  of  the  facets  or  corneules 
of  a  compound  eye. — 4.  In  eMtom.,  the  tubercle 
from  which  an  antenna  arises Spurious  stem- 
ma, a  small  flat  space,  covered  with  semi-transparent 
membrane,  above  the  bases  of  the  antennse  of  certain  Or- 
thoptera:  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  a  stemma,  or 
simple  eye,  in  a  rudimentary  form. 

Stemmatopteris  (stem-a-top'te-ris),  n.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  aTi/i/xair-),  a  wreath,  +\TeplQ,  a  fern.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  established  by  Corda, 
under  which  various  stems  or  trunks  of  tree- 
ferns  have  been  grouped,  but  little  being  known 
in  regard  to  them,  except  the  form  of  the  scars 
or  impressions  marking  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  petioles.  Lesquerenx  describes  remains 
of  this  kind  under  the  names  of  Stem/matopteris,  Caulop- 
teris,  Megaphyton,  and  Psaronius;  but,  as  he  remarks, 
they  could  all  have  been  described  without  inconvenience 
under  the  name  of  Caul(yoteris.  These  fossil  remains  are 
common  in  the  coal-measures.    See  Cavlopteris. 

stemmatous  (stem'a-tus),  a.  [<  stemma{t-)  -i- 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  a  stemma,  or  having  its 
character;  ooellar. 

stemmed  (stemd),  a.  [<  s/emi  -I-  -ed^.]  Pur- 
nished  with  or  bearing  a  stem :  used  chiefly  in 
composition :  as,  a  BtT&ight-stemmed  plant. 

stemmer  (stem'er),  n.  [<  stemS  +  -eri.]  1. 
Same  as  blasting-needle.  [Eng.]  —  2.  An  im- 
plement used  in  making  joints  tight  by  means 
of  cement. 

Stemmery  (stem'6r-i),  n.;  pi.  stemmeries  (-iz). 
[<  stem^  -I-  -ery.]  A  factory  where  tobacco  is 
stripped  from  the  stem.  New  York  Herald,  July 
17,  1884.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

stemming  (stem'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stem^, 
v.]  1.  The  operation  of  tamping. —  2.  The 
material  used  in  tamping.    [Eng.  in  both  uses.] 

Stemodia  (ste-mo'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnssus, 
1763),  shortened  troxa'Stemodiacra  (P.  Browne, 
1756),  so  called  from  the  two-forked  stamens  j 
<Gr.  OT^/Mv,  taken  for  'stamen'  (see  stamen^). 
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-I-  dtf,  Si-,  two-,  +  d/tpov,  a  point,  tip.]  A  genus 
-of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Scrophula- 
riueee.  and  tribe  Gmtiolex,  type  of  a  subtribe 
Stemodiese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  five 
nearly  equal  calyx-lobes,  and  four  perfect  didynamous  sta- 
mens included  within  the  corolla-tube,  and  by  a  capsule 
splitting  partly  or  completely  into  lour  valves,  the  two 
placentiB  sepaiating  or  remaining  united  in  a  column. 
There  are  about  30  species,  mostly  tropical,  occurring  in 
all  continents  except  Europe.  They  are  glandular-hairy 
or  downy  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  and  often  aromatic. 
They  bear  opposite  or  whorled  leaves  and  solitary  or 
spiked  and  crowded,  usually  bluish  flowers,  sometimes 
with  bracted  pedicels.  S.  mariUma  is  known  in  Jamaica 
as  bastard  or  seaside  germmideT,  and  S.  dwantifolia  as 
goatweed;  the  latter,  a  low  clammy  plant  with  purplish 
spiked  flowers,  extends  also  from  southern  Arizona  to 
Brazil. 

iStemona  (ste'mo-na),  n.  [NL.  (Loureiro, 
1790),  so  called  from'tbe  peculiar  stamens;  < 
Gr.  BTTiiitM),  taken  for  '  stamen.']  A  genus  of 
monocotyledouous  plants,  type  of  the  order 
Stemonacese.  it  is  distinguished  by  erect  ovules  and 
seeds,  and  stamens  with  very  short  filaments  more  or  less 
united  into  a  ring,  having  linear  erect  anthers  with  a 
thickened  connective,  continued  above  into  an  erect  ap- 
pendage. There  are  4  or  5  species,  natives  of  India,  Ma^ 
laysia,  and  tropical  Australia.  They  are  smooth,  lofty- 
climbing  twiners,  growing  from  a  luBiform  tuberous  root, 
and  bearing  shining  alternate  leaves  which  are  cordate, 
ovate,  or  narrower,  with  three  or  more  nerves  and  numer- 
ous crosB-veinlets.  The  flowers  form  racemes,  or  are  few 
or  solitary  in  the  axils ;  the  perianth-segments  are  rather 
large,  distinct,  and  erect,  marked  by  many  nerves.  For- 
merly called  Roxbnrglaa. 

Stemonaceae  (ste-mo-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Durand,  1888),  <  Stemona  +  -acese.']  A  small 
order  of  monoootyledonous  plants,  of  the  series 
CoronariesB,  by  many  formerly  called  Box- 
hurglliacese.  it  is  characterized  by  regular  bisexual 
flowers  with  a  four-parted  perianth  of  two  rows,  with  four 
stamens  and  a  one-celled  ovary  which  contains  two  or  more 
ovules  and  ripens  into  a  two-valved  capsule.  It  includes 
8  species,  belonging  to  3  genera,  of  which  Stichoneuron 
and  Stenuina  (the  type)  are  largely  Indian ;  the  other  ge- 
nus, Croomiat  includes  one  species  in  Japan,  and  another, 
C.  paudflora,  in  Florida  and  adjacent  States. 

Stemonitacese  (8te"m6-ni-ta'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Stemonitis  +  -accee.']  A  family  of  myxomy- 
cetous  fungi,  belonging,  according  to  the  clas- 
sification of  Eostannski,  to  the  order  Amavr- 
rochsetese,  which  has  a  single  sporangium  or 
SBthalium,  without  the  peculiar  deposits  of  lime 
carbonate  that  characterize  the  fructification 
of  other  orders,  and  the  spores,  capiUitium,  and 
columella  usually  uniformly  black,  or  rarely 
brownish-violet. 

Stemonitis  (ste-mo-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Gle- 
ditseh),  <  Gr.  ar^/iav,  taken  for  'stamen.']  A 
genus  of  myxomycetous  fungi,  giving  name  to 
the  family  Stemonitaceee. 

stem-pessary  (stem'pes'a-ri),  n.  A  pessary 
with  a  rod  or  stem  which  is  passed  into  the  cer- 
vix uteri. 

stem-piece  (stem'pes),  n.  In  sMp-building,  a 
piece  between  the  stem  and  the  chocks,  also 
called  independent  piece.  .  See  cut  under  stem^. 

Stemple  (stem'pl),  n.  [Cf.  D.  stempel  =  MHG. 
stempfel,  G.  stempel  (<  D.),  a  mark,  stamp: 
see  stamp.']  In  mining,  a,  small  timber  used  to 
support  the  ground  by  being  laid  across  the 
stiills,  or  in  other  ways :  in  some  mining  dis- 
tricts of  England  nearly  the  same  as  lacing 
or  lagging. 

stem-sickness  (stem'sik'nes),  n.  A  disease  of 
clover  in  England,  it  is  caused  by  a  nematoid  worm, 
Tylenchus  deoastatriis,  known  as  the  stem-eelwffrmf  and 
brings  about  first  a  stunted  condition  and  finally  the  death 
of  the  plant. 

stemson  (stem'son),  n.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of 
stanchion,  confused  with  stem^.  Cf.  keelson, 
stemson.']  In  ship-building,  a  piece  of  curved 
timber  fixed  on  the  after  part  of  the  apron  in- 
side. The  lower  end  is  scarfed  into  the  keelson,  and  re- 
ceives the  scarf  of  the  stem,  through  which  it  is  bolted. 

stem-stitch  (stem'stich),  n.  Inpillow-lace  mak- 
ing, a  stitch  by  which  a  thick  braid-like  stripe 
is  produced:  used  for  the  stems  of  flowers  and 
sprigs,  tendrils,  etc. 

stem-winder  (stem'win''''d6r),  n.  A  watch  which 
is  wound  up  or  regulated  by  means  of  a  con- 
trivance connected  with  the  stem,  and  not  by 
a  key. 

sten,  V.  and  n.    See  stend. 

stench^  (stench), ».  [<  ME. stench,  stunch,<  AS. 
stenc  (=  OHG.  stanc,  stanch,  MHG.  stanc,  stenke, 
6.  stank  =  Sw.  Dan.  stank),  a  smell,  odor  (pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant),  <  stincan,  smell :  see  stink, 

■v.,  and  cf.  siink,  n.    Cf.  Icel.  stxk^a,  a  stench.] 

An  ill  smell ;  an  offensive  odor. 

In  our  w^  to  Tivoli  I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata,  for- 
merly called  Albula,  and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from 
Its  waters  some  time  before  I  saw  them. 

Addison,  Kemarks  on  Italy  (Bobn),  I.  482. 

=Syil.  Stxnk,  etc.    See  gmell. 
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Stench^t  (stench),  t).  *.    [<  stench^,  n.]    To  cause 
to  emit  a  stench ;  cause  to  stink. 
Dead  bards  stench  every  coast. 

Youn^,  Resignation,  i.  24. 

Stench^t  (stench),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of 
stanch^.    Harvey. 

stenchfult  (steneh'ful),  a.  [<  stench^  +  -ful.] 
Full  of  bad  odors.   Beo.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  56. 

stenchil  (sten'chil),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  stan- 
cliel^  for  stanchion, 

stench-pipe  (stench'pip),  «.  In  plumbing,  an 
extension  of  a  soil-pipe  through  and  above  the 
roof  of  a  house,  to  allow  foul  gases  to  escape. 

stench-trap  (stench'trap),  n.  In  a  drain,  a  de- 
pression or  hollow  in  which  water  lies,  intro- 
duced to  prevent  the  reflex  passage  of  foul  air 
or  gas. 

Stenchy  (sten'chi),  a.  [<  stench^  +  -y''-.]  Hav- 
ing a  stench  or  offensive  smell.  Dyer,  The 
Fleece,  i. 

stenciU  (sten'sil),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stenciled, 
stencilled,  ppr.  stenciling,  stencilling.  [Origin 
uncertain:  («)  According  to  Skeat,  prob.  <  OF. 
estinceller  (for  *escinteller),  cover  with  stars, 
powder  (used  in  heraldry),  lit.  'sparkle,'  F. 
iUnceler,  sparkle,  <  L.  seintillare,  sparkle:  see 
scintillate.  Cf.  tinsel,  (b)  In  another  view,  orig. 
as  a  noun,  identical  with  stencil^,  a  dial.  var. 
of  stancheV-,  var.  of  stanchion,  ult.  <  OF.  estance, 
a  support:  see  stance  and  stanchion.]  To  mark 
out  or  paint  by  means  of  a  stencil. 

Stencil^^  (sten'sil),  n.  [See  stenciP-,  v.]  1.  A 
thin  plate  or  sheet  of  any  substance  in  which  a 
figure,  letter,  or  pattern  is  formed  by  cutting 
thro\igh  the  plate,  if  the  plate  thus  cut  is  placed 
upon  a  surface  and  rubbed  with  color  or  Ink,  the  pattern 
or  figure  will  be  marked  on  the  underlying  substance. 
For  many  purposes,  the  letters,  etc.,  are  cut  through  com- 
pletely ;  for  transferring  a  pattern,  as  in  embroidery,  the 
lines  of  the  pattern  are  often  indicated  by  small  holes.  In 
wall-decoration,  etc.,  both  these  plans  areemployed.  Dif- 
ferent stencils  are  often  used  in  the  same  design,  each  for 
a  different  color. 

2.  The  coloring  matter  used  in  marking  with  a 
stencil-plate.  C.  T.  -Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p. 
90. — 3.  In  ceram.,  a  preparation  laid  upon  the 
biscuit  to  keep  the  oil  used  in  transfer-printing 
or  enameling  from  adhering  to  the  surface; 
hence,  the  pattern  traced  by  this  preparation, 
reserving  a  panel  or  medallion  of  the  unaltered 
color  of  the  biscuit. 

stencil^  (sten'sil),  n.  [A  var.  of  stancheU.]  A 
door-post;  a  stanchion.  Hallimell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stenciler,  Stenciller  (sten'sil-6r),  n.  [<  stencifl 
+  -erl.]  One  who  works  with  a  stencil,  espe- 
cially a  decorative  painter  who  applies  patterns 
with  a  stencil. 

stencil-pen  (sten'sil-pen),  n.  A  pricking-ma- 
chine for  perforating  paper  to  form  a  stencil. 
It  consists  of  a  hoUow  stylus  carrying  a  needle 
having  a  reciprocating  motion.  See  electric  pen, 
under  jje»2. 

stencil-plate  (sten'sil-plat),  n.    A  stencil. 

stend  (stend),  v.i.  [<  OF.  estendre,  F.  4tendre  = 
It.  stendere,  <  L.  extendere,  stretch  forth,  extend : 
see  extend.]  1.  To  extend.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2. 
To  walk  with  long  steps. — 3.  To  leap;  bound; 
rear;  spring.  AlBosten.  [Sootchaud prov. Eng.] 

stend  (stend), ».  {<.stend,v.]  A  leap;  a  spring; 
a  long  step  or  stride.  Also  sten.  Burns,  Tarn 
Glen.     [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Stenelytra  (ste-nel'i-tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  *stenelytrvs:  see  sienelytrous.]  In  entom., 
in  Latreille's  system,  the  third  fainily  of  hete- 
romerous  Coteqptera,  divided  into  5  tribes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  genera  Selops,  Cistela,  Dir- 
ceea,  (Edemera,  and  Mycterus. 

stenelytrous  (ste-nel'i-trus),  a.  [<  NL.  *ste- 
nelytros,  <  Gr.  orevdc,  narrow,  strait,  -I-  IXvrpov, 
a  cover:  seeelytrmn.]  Having  narrow  elytra ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stenelytra. 

StenODOthrus  (sten -6 -both 'rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Fischer,   1853),  <   Gr.   orevde,  narrow,  strait. 
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Stenobotkrus  macutipennis. 
a,  mature  insect;  b,  pupa;  r,  larva.    (All  natural  size.) 

close,  +  pdBpoc,  a  hole.]    A  notable  genus  of 
grasshoppers,  of  the  family  AcridMdx,  contain- 
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ing  such  species  as  S.  maculipennis.  This  is  a  com- 
mon grasshopper  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
resembles  the  hateful  grasshopper  or  Rocky  Mountain 
locust  (Metanopl'us  spretus)  so  closely  that  it  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  the  latter. 

stenocardia  (sten-o-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
arevdg,  narrow,  +  icapSla,  tlie  heart.]  Angina 
pectoris. 

Stenocarpus  (sten-o-kar'pus),  «.  [NL.  (E. 
Brown,  1810),  so  called  from  the  usually  narrow 
fruit;  <  Gr.  aTev6(,  narrow,  -I-  KapTrSc,  fruit.]  A 
genus  of  apetalous  trees,  of  the  order  Proteacess 
and  tribe  Embothriex.  it  is  characterized  by  um- 
bellate flowers,  and  numerous  ovules  downwardly  imbri- 
cated and  ripening  into  seeds  which  are  winged  below. 
There  are  14  species,  11  of  which  are  natives  of  New  Cale- 
donia and  3  of  Australia.  They  are  trees  with  alternate 
or  scattered  leaves,  which  are  entire  or  deeply  divided  into 
a  few  pinnate  segments,  and  mostly  yellow  or  red  flowers 
with  a  somewhat  irregular  perianth-tube  and  a  nearly 
globular  recurved  and  at  length  divided  border,  disposed 
in  terminal  or  axillary  umbels  which  are  solitary  or  olus-  I 
tered  in  a  short  raceme  or  a  compound  umbel,  and  are 
followed  by  coriaceous  stalked  follicles.  S.  sinuatus  is 
known  in  Queensland  as  tvlip-tree  and  fire-tree.  S.  salig- 
nus,  native  of  the  same  regions,  is  known  as  bee/wood,  sUlcy 
oak,  and  rrieleyn.^ 

Stenocephalous  (sten-p-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  bte- 
v6g,  narrow,  -1-  xeipaX^,  head.]     Narrow-headed. 

Stenochromy  (sten'o-kro-mi),  n.  [<  Gr,  arevdc, 
narrow,  -I-  x/^u/io,  color.]  The  art  of  printing 
several  colors  at  one  impression.  Tliis  is  accom- 
plished by  various  methods  :  0.)  by  dividing  the  ink-foun- 
tain of  a  printing-press  into  compartments,  one  for  each 
color,  and  allowing  the  rollers  to  blend  the  inks  on  the  dis- 
tributing-table ',  (2)  by  cutting  or  trimming  the  rollers  of 
a  printing-press  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  desired  parts 
may  take  and  distribute  ink— a  different  color  for  each 
roller  or  set  of  rollers ;  (3)  by  lithographic  methods. 

Stenocoronine  (sten"o-k6-r6'nin),  a.  [<  Gr. 
crrevdg,  narrow,  H-  Kopimi,  a  crow,  also  a  crown.] 
Having  narrow-crowned  molars:  noting  the 
hippopotamine  type  of  dentition,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  eurycoronine  or  dinotherian. 
Falconer. 

Stenoderm  (sten'o-dSrm),  n.  [<  Stenoderma.] 
A  bat  of  the  genus  Stenoderma  ;  a  stenodermine. 
—  Spectacled  stenoderm,  Stenoderma  persptcUtatum^  a 
tropical  American  bat  marked  about  the  eyes  as  if  wear- 
ing spectacles.    Also  called  spectacled  vampire. 

Stenoderma  (sten-o-dfer'ma),  h.  [NL.  (Geof- 
frey),  <  Gr.  oTEvdc,  narrow,  +  oipfia,  skin,  hide.] 
A  genus  of  American  phyllostomine  bats,  of 
the  subfamily  PhyTlostomatinse,  having  a  short, 
broad,  obtuse  muzzle,  short  but  distinct  nose- 
leaf,  no  tail,  and  the  interfemoral  membrane 
concave  behind.  S.  aohradophUum  of  the  West  Indies 
is  so  called  from  its  fondness  for  the  berries  of  Achras  sa- 
pota,  the  naseberry. 

Stenodermata  (sten-o-d6r'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL.: 
see  Stenoderma.]  A  section'  of  phyllostomine 
bats,  of  which  the  genera  Stenoderma,  ArUbeus, 
and  Centurio  are  leading  forms.  It  includes 
about  20  species,  of  9  genera,  of  Neotropical 
bats.     See  cut  under  Centurio. 

Stenodermatous  (sten-6-d6r'ma-tus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Stenodermata,  or  having  their 
characters^  resembling  a  stenoderm. 

stenodermine  (sten-o-d6r'min),  a.  and  n.    [< 
Stenoderma  +  4ne^.]    I,  a.  Having  a  contract- 
ed wing-membrane,  as  a  bat ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Stenodermata. 
II.  n.  A  stenodermine  bat ;  a  stenoderm. 

Stenodus  (sten'o-dus),  n.  [NL.  (Richardson, 
1836),  <  Gr.  arevdg,  narrow,  -I-  bSovg  =  E.  tooth.] 
A  genus  of  salmonoid  fishes,  related  both  to 
Salmo  and  to  Coregonus,_  having  an  elongate 
body,  projecting  lower  ]aw,  and  weak  teeth. 
The  inconnu,  or  Mackenzie  river  salmon,  is  S.  macltemii, 
attaining  a  weight  of  20  pounds  or  more,  esteemed  as  a 
food-flsh.    See  cut  under  inctmnu. 

stenograph  (sten'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  otsvAq,  nar- 
row, -I-  ypdi^eiv,  write.]  1.  A  character  used 
in  stenography;  a  writing,  especially  any  note 
or  memorandum,  in  shorthand. 

I  saw  the  reporters'  room,  in  which  they  redact  their 
hasty  stenographs.  Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  p.  266. 

2.  A  stenographic  machine;  a  form  of  type- 
writer in  which  signs  and  marks  of  various 
Mnds  —  dots,  dashes,  etc. —  are  used  in  place 
of  ordinary  letters,  a  number  of  different  machines 
have  been  made,  essentially  type-writers  operated  by 
means  of  a  keyboard. 

stenograph (sten'o-grM),  v.  i.  [< stenograph,  n.] 
To  write  or  represent  by  stenography.  III. 
London  News.     [Eare.] 

stenographer  (ste-nog'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  stenogra- 
ph(y)  -J-  -eri.]    One  who  writes  shorthand. 

Stenographic  (sten-o-graf 'ik),  a.  [=  F.  stSno- 
grapMque;  as  stenograph-y  -f-  -ic]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stenography;  shorthand steno- 
graphic machine.    Same  as  stenograph,  2. 

Stenographical  (sten-6-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  sten- 
ographic +  -al]    Same  as  stenographic. 
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StenoCTaphically  (sten-o-graf  i-kal-i),  adv. 

shorthand ;  by  means  of  stenography. 
stenographist  (ste-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  stenog- 
raphy +  -ist.'i  A'stenographer;  a  shorthand- 
writer. 
stenography  (ste-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  st^no- 
graphie,  <  Gr.  ar'cvdg,  narrow,  close,  +  -yprnjiia, 
<  yp&^eiv,  write.]  The  art  of  writing  by  means 
of  brief  signs  which  represent  single  sounds, 
groups  of  sounds,  whole  words,  or  groups  of 
words;  shorthand;  brachygraphy:  a  generic 
term  embracing  all  systems  of  shorthand,  or 
brief  writing. 

The  cradle  age 
Did  throne  the  Seatee,  the  Boxes,  and  the  Stage 
So  much  that  some  hy  Stenography  drew 
The  plot :  put  it  in  print. 
Heywood,  II  you  Know  not  Me  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1. 191). 
Sure  'tis  Stenographie,  eyerie  Character  a  word,  and  here 
and  there  one  for  a  whole  sentence. 

Brome,  Northern  Lass,  iiL  2. 

Stenonian  duct.     See  Stenson's  duct. 

stenopaic,  stenopseic  (sten-o-pa'ik,  -pe'ik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  cTev6(,  narrow,  +  oTrij,  an  opening,  +  -ic] 
Having  a  small  or  narrow  opening,— stenopaic 
Blit,  a  narrow  slit  in  an  opaque  lamina,  placed  before  an 
eye  to  test  the  degree  of  Its  astigmatism  by  determining 
the  difference  of  its  refraction  in  different  meridians.— 
stenopaic  spectacles,  spectacles  having  an  oval  metal 
plate  with  a  small  central  aperture. 

Stenopelmatus  (sten-o-pel'ma-tus),  n.  [NL. 
(Burmeister,  1838),  <  Gr.  CTreviif,  narrow,  +  iriXfia, 
the  sole  of  the  foot.]  A  curious  genus  of  Locus- 
tidse,  containing  forms  known  in  the  western 
United  States  as  sand-oridkets.  They  are  fierce- 
looking  insects  with  large  head  and  jaws,  and  live  under 
stones  or  in  burrows  in  the  sand.  They  are  carnivorous, 
and  in  New  Mexico  are  commonly  but  erroneously  reputed 
to  be  poisonous.  Several  species  are  known  in  the  western 
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Sand-cricket  {Siertofietmatus  fasciattts),  about  half  natural  size. 

United  States,  of  which  5*  fasciatMS  is  the  commonest. 
The  genus  is  also  represented  in  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  Australia. 
stenopetalous  (sten-6-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
arevdc,  narrow,  +  nhaAov,  a  leaf  (petal):  see 
petaZ.2  In  hot.,  having  narrow  petals ;  narrow- 
petaled. 

Btenophyllous  (sten-o-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  (Trev6il)v?i- 
/U)f,  narrow-leaved,  i  arevdg,  narrow,  close,  + 
<p^\Xov,  a  leaf.]  In  bot,  having  narrow  leaves. 
Stenopsis  (ste-nop'sis),  n.  [IvL.  (John  Cassin, 
1851),  <  Gr.  arevS;,  narrow,  +  6fig,  look,  appear- 
ance.] A  genus  of  South  American  setirostral 
goatsuckers,  of  the  family  Caprimulgidee,  con- 
taining numerous  species,  as  S.  cayennensis. 
Stenornynchinse  (sten"'o-ring-ki'ne),  n.  ft 
[NL.,  <  Stenorhynehus  +  -mas.]  A  subfamily 
of  Phocidse,  or  seals,  typified  by  the  genus  Steno- 
rhynchus  (or  OgmorMrms)x  the  sterrmcks.  These 
seals  exclusively  Inhabit  southern  seas,  for  Monaehrts, 
sometimes  considered  stenorhynchine,  does  not  belong 
here.  The  only  genera  besides  the  type  are  Loiodon, 
Leptonych(ites(pi  Leptonyx  of  Gray,  not  of  Swainson),  and 
Om/maiophoca.  As  explained  under  sea-leopard,  the  cur- 
rent name  is  untenable.  See  cut  under  eea-Uopwrd. 
stenorhynchine  (sten-o-ring'kin),  a.  [<  Steno- 
rhynchus  +  -i»ei.]  df  or  pertaining  to  the 
Stenorhyndhinee. 

stenorhynchous  (sten-o-ring'kus),  a.    [<  Gr. 

arevig,  narrow,  +  jAyxog,  snout.]    In  ornith., 

narrow-billed;  having  a  compressed  beak. 

Stenorhynehus  (sten-o-ring'kus),  n.     [NL.,  < 

Gt.  arevog,  narrow,  +.pvyxog,  snout.]    la  gool.: 

(a)  A  genus  of  crabs,  containing  the  British 

spider-crab,  /S.  phalangium :  same  as  Maxfro- 

podia.    Latreille,  1819.    (6)  A  genus  of  seals. 

See  StenorhyncMnse.    F.  Omier,  1826.     (c)  A 

name  of  other  genera,  of  birds,  reptiles,  and 

insects  respectively. 

Steno's  duct.    See  Stenson's  duct. 

stenosed  (stf-nosf),  a.      [<  stenosis  +  -ed^.'] 

Characterized  by  stenosis ;  morbidly  narrowed. 

stenosis  (stf-no'sis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  OThoaig, 

a  straitening,  <  arevovv,  make  narrow,  straiten, 

<  aTev6g,  narrow,  strait,  close.]  The  pathologi- 
cal narrowing  of  a  passage. 

Stenostomata  (sten-o-sto'ma-ta),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  (Trevcif,  narrow,'  +  nT6fia(T-),  mouth?]  A 
suborder  of  ctenophorans,  containing  the  sac- 
cate, lobate,  and  teniate  eomb-jellies,  collec- 
tively contrasted  with  the  Eurystomata  (which 
see).  Most  of  the  comb-bearers  belong  to  this 
division. 
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stenostomatous(sten-o-stom'a-tus),  a.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  OTEvdc,  narrow,  +  ard/ia^T-),  mouth.]  Hav- 
ing a  small,  narrow,  or  contracted  mouth;  not 
euiystomatous.  Also  stenostomous. 
Stenotaphrum  (sten-o-taf 'rum), «.  [NL.  (Tri- 
nius,  1820),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  alter- 
nate notches  of  the  rachis,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  embedded;  <  Gr.  btsvOq,  narrow,  +  rmjipoi, 
a  ditch  or  trench.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the 
tribe  PanicesB.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  only 
three  glumes  or  with  a  fourth  smaller  one,  the  spikelets 
acute,  borne  in  small  fascicles  sessile  or  half -immersed  in 
excavations  along  a  flattened  or  angled  rachis.  There  are 
3  or  4  species,  very  widely  dispersed  along  sea-shores  of 
tropical  regions,  and  most  frequent  on  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  and  South  Faciflc  Oceans.  They  are  creeping 
grasses  sending  up  short  ascending  and  often  compressed 
branches  with  spreading,  flat,  or  convolute  leaves,  and  a 
terminal  spike  of  flowers.  S.  Americanum,  locally  known 
as  buffalo-grass,  is  valued  as  a  means  of  covering  shifting 
sands  v/itfi  a  flrm  turf,  and  has  proved  useful  as  a  fodder- 
plant,  especially  on  Ascension  Island.  See  St.  Augustine 
grass  (under  saintl),  and  cut  ymder  petiole. 
Stenotelegraphy  (sten"o-te-leg'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
arevdg,  narrow,  +  E.  telegraphy.'i  A  rapid  tele- 
graphic transmission  of  words  and  sentences 
by  a  system  of  shorthand. 

Stenoterous  (ste-not'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  trrei'iire- 
poe,  oompar.  of'  arevdi,  narrow,  strait,  close.] 
Becoming  more  and  more  contracted  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference,  relatively  to  the 
radii  represented.— stenoterous  map-projection. 
See  projection. 

stenotic  (ste-not'ik),  a.  [<  stenosis  (-o*-)  +  ■4c.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  stenosis. 
Stenotomns  (ste-not'o-mus).  n.  [NL.  (Gill, 
1865),  <  Gr.  orew^f,  narrow,  +  Td/j.og,  a  cut,  slice.] 
A  genus  of  sparoid  fishes,  or  a  section  of  Diplo- 
dus,  having  the  incisor  teeth  very  narrow  and 
entire.  The  type  is  S.  argyriops,  the  common 
soup,  scuppaug,  or  porgj;.  See  cut  under  scup. 
stenotype(sten'o-tip),«.  [<  Gr.  arevdc,  narrow, 
-t-  rtffof ,  type.]  An  ordinary  type-letter — capi- 
tal, lower-case,  or  italic — used  to  denote  a 
shorthand  character  or  outline.  J.  E.  Munson, 
Diet,  of  Phonography,  Int. 
stenotypic  (sten-o-tip'ik),  a.  [<  stenotype  +  -jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  stenotypy;  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  stenotypy. 
stenotypy  (sten'o-ti-pi),  n.  [<  stenotype  +  -j/S.] 
A  method  of  representing  or  describing  short- 
hand characters  and  outlines  by  ordinary  type- 
letters.  It  is  used  for  illustrating  phonographic  text- 
books and  literature,  and  also  as  a  system  of  shorthand  tor 
typewriters.  Capital  letters  are  used  to  represent  stems ; 
small  or  lower-case  letters  stand  for  adjuncts ;  and  an  in- 
verted period  shows  where  avowel-sound  or -sign  comes  in. 
Stenson's  duct.  1.  The  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland  (see  parotid) :  so  named  from  Nil  Sten- 
spn,  or  NicolauB  Stenonianus,  of  Copenhagen 
(1638-86).  Also  Stenonian  duct,  Steno's  duct. — 
2.  See  ducts  or  canals  of  Stenson,  under  duct. 
Stent^  (stent),  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal variant  of  sUnt. 

Stent^  (stent),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  stend,  ult.  of  ex- 
tend, after  the  noun  stent^.]  1.  To  stretch. — 
2.  To  straiten, — 3.  To  confine.  [Scotch  in  all 
senses.] 

stent^  (stent),  n.    [A  var.  of  stend,  in  def .  2  of 
extent:  see  stend,  n.,  stents,  v.,  atiA  extent.]     1. 
A  stretcher;  a  stenter  (which  see), —  2.  Ex- 
tent; limit;  in  some  English  mining  districts, 
the  limits  of  a  pitch  or  bargain, 
stents  (stent),  n,    [go.  also  stant;  <  ME.  stente, 
estent,  taxation,  valuation,  <  ML.  extenta,  valua- 
tion: see  extent]    In  Scots  law,  a  valuation  of 
property  in  order  to  taxation;  a  taxation;  a  tax. 
stents  (stent),  V.  t,     [<  stents,  n.]    In  Scots  lam, 
to  assess;  tax  at  a  certain  rate. 
stent*t  (stent),  n.    [ME.  stent,  stopping-place. 
Cf.  Dan.  stente,  a  stile;  ult.  <  stand,  v.]   A  stop- 
ping-place. 

Stento^  ( stent) ,  n.  [Origin  obscure .  ]  In  mining, 
same  as  attle^.  [Bare,  Bng.] 
stenter  (sten'ter),  n.  [<  stent^  +  -er^.]  A  ma- 
chine or  apparatus  for  stretching  or  stentering 
muslins  and  other  thin  fabrics.  Also  called 
stenter-hoolc. 

stenter  (sten'ter),  V.  t.  [<  stenter,  n.]  To  oper- 
ate upon  (thin  cotton  fabrics,  as  book-mus- 
lins, etc.)  in  a  manner  to  impart  to  them  a 
so-called  elastic  finish.  This  work  as  originally  per- 
formed by  hand  was  executed  by  holding  the  fabric  edge- 
wise by  the  selvages,  and  pulling  it  backward  and  forward 
while  it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  heated  air.  The  vari- 
ous modern  machines  and  frames  oo^  employed  are  de- 
signed to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  goods  by  an  an- 
alogous movement  and  treatment  in  a  current  of  heated  air. 
Stenting  (sten'ting),  n.  Same  as  stenton. 
Stent-master  (stent'mas'ter),  n.  A  person  ap- 
pointed to  allocate  the  stent  or  tax  on  the  per- 
sons liable.     [Scotch.] 
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A  short  heading  at  right 
[North  of  England  coal- 


stenton  (sten'ton),  n 
angles  to  a  cross-cut. 
fields.] 

Stentor  (sten'tor),  n.  [<  L.  Stentor,  <  Gr.  Xrh- 
rap,  a  Greek  herald  in  the  Trojan  war,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  had  a  voice  as  loud  as  that 
of  fifty  other  men  together.  ]  1 .  A  person  hav- 
ing a  very  powerful  voice. 

Brutish  noises 
(For  gain,  lust,  honour,  in  litigious  prose). 
Are  bellow'd  ouli  and  cracke  the  barbarous  voices 
Of  Turlush  stentors. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  To  the  Ii«ader,  1.  222. 

2.  In  mammal.:  (o)  The  ursine  howler,  My- 
cetes  ursinus,  a  platyrrhine  monkey  of  South 
America;  an  alouate;  any  species  of  Mycetes. 
See  cut  under  howler,  (b)  leap.]  The  genus  of 
howlers :  same  as  Mycetes^.    Geoffroy,  1812. — 

3.  In  Protozoa :  (a)  A  trumpet-animalcule,  or 
so-called  funnel-like  polyp.  (6) 
[cap.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Stentoridse,  of  elongate,  trumpet- 
like, or  infundibuliform  figure, 
with  rounded  peristome.  They 
are  of  large  size,  often  brilliant  color, 
social  habAts,  and  wide  .distribution, 
among  the  longest-  and  best-known  of 
infusorians.  They  were  formerly  mis- 
taken for  or  classed  with  polyps.  S.  poly- 
morphus  is  a  leading  species ;  5.  niger 
is  another.  See  also  cut  under  Ir^uso- 
ria.  stentor    foly- 

Stentorian  (sten-to'ri-an),  a.    [<   SJfSrSS: 
stentor  H-  -i-am.   Cf .  LL.  Stentore- 
us,  Stentorian.]     1.  Eesembling  the  voice  of 
Stentor  (see  stentor,   etymology);   extremely 
loud  or  powerful  in  sound. 

They  echo  forth  in  stentorian  clamours. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  326. 
He  had  a  stentorian  voice,  and  thundered  it  out. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (Kalph  Kettle). 

2.  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  sound :  as,  sten- 
torian lungs. 

Stentoridse  (sten-tor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Stentor  +  -idle.]  The  trumpet-animalcules  or 
funnel-like  infusorians,  a  family  of  heterotri- 
chous  Infusoria,  typified  by  the  genus  Stentor. 

stentorin  (sten'to-rin),  n.  [<  Stentor  +  4n'^.] 
The  blue  pigment  or  coloring  matter  of  infu- 
sorians of  the  genus  Stentor.  E.  M.  LanJcester, 
1873. 

Stentorine  (sten'to-rin),  a.  [<  Stentor  -i-  -me^.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stentoridse. 

Stentorioust  (sten-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  stentor  + 
■4-ous.  Cf .  L.  Stentoreus,  <  Gr.  'Srevrdpeiog,  per- 
taining to  Stentor,  <  irivTup,  Stentor.]  Sten- 
torian.   Puller,  Ch.  Hist.,  X.  iv.  61. 

Stentorophonic  (sten^to-ro-fou'lk),  a.  [<  Gr. 
arevTopdijMjvog,  loud-voiced  like  Stentor,  <  Srev- 
rup,  Stentor  (see  stentor),  +  ^ui^,  voice.]  Speak- 
ing or  sounding  very  loud.  S.  Butler,  Eudibras, 
III.  i.  252. 

stent-roU  (stent'rol),  n.  The  cess-roll.  [Scotch.] 

Stenus  (ste'nus),  «.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1796),  < 
Gr.  OTEvdg,  narrow,  strait.]  A  large  and  cos- 
mopolitan genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  typi- 
cal of  the  old  family  Stenidee,  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Staphylinidse.  More  than  200  species 
are  known,  all  of  small  size  and  active  habits,  found 
usually  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  ponds. 

step  (step),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stepped  or  stept, 
ppr.  stepping.  [<  (a)  ME.  steppen,  stappen,  <  AS. 
steppan,  stseppam,  =  OEries.  steppa  =  MD.  step- 
pen,  stippen,  stappen,  D.  stappen  =  MLG.  stap- 
pen =  OHG.  stephan,  Stephen,  steffen,  stepfen, 
MHG.  stepfen,  also  (JHG.  staphon,  !MHG.  sta- 
phen,staffen,stapfen,  go,  step;  secondary  forms 
(in  part  from  the  noun)  of  (V)  ME.  stapen,  <  AS. 
*stapan  (not  found  in  the  inf.,  for  which  appears 
the  form  st^pan  or  stseppan,  above,  which  has 
the  same  pret.  stop,  pp.  stapen)  =  OS.  stapan 
=  OEries.  sta/pa  =  MLG.  stapen,  go,  advance ; 
Teut.  V  stap,  appearing  nasalized  in  stamp, 
q.  V. ;  cf.  Buss,  stopa,  footstep,  sole  of  the  foot; 
Skt.  V  stambh,  prop,  make  firm ;  tdt.  <  •/  sta, 
stand:  see  stand.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  move  the 
legs  and  feet  as  in  walking ;  advance  or  recede 
by  an  movement  of  the  foot  or  feet:  as,  to  step 
forward;  to  step  backward ;  to  sfep  up  or  down. 
Alayn,  for  Goddea  banes, 
Stepe  on  thy  feet;  com  out,  man,  al  at  anes, 

Chaueer,  Reeve's  Tale,  L  164. 
He  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they 
step  on.  Slutk.,  T.  N.,  iil.  4.  306. 

'Tis  done — he  steps  Into  the  welcome  chaise. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  L  391. 

2.  To  go ;  walk ;  march;  especially,  to  go  a  short 

distance:  as,  to  step  to  a  neighbor's  house. 

He  myghte  nother  slappe  ne  stonde  tyl  he  a  stat  hadde. 

Piers  Ploumum  (C),  viL  408. 
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Fray  yon,  let  'b  li^  in,  and  see  a  friend  of  mine. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  6. 

O,  it  you  please,  miss,  would  yon  step  and  speak  to  Mr. 

Jamdyce?  IHekens,  Bleak  House,  xIt. 

3.  To  advance  as  if  by  chance  or  suddenly; 
come  (in). 

By  whose  death  he 's  styip'd 
Into  a  great  estate.  Sliak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2.  232. 

The  old  poets  step  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  medalist. 
Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

4.  To  walk  slowly,  gravely,  or  with  dignity. 

The  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she  .  .  . 
Stept  thro'  the  stately  minuet  of  those  days. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

5.  To  go  in  imagination;  advance -or  recede 
mentally:  as,  to  step  back  to  the  England  of 
Elizabeth. 

ThOT  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  backward 
Into  tbe  remotest  antiquity.  Pope,  Iliad,  Pref. 

To  step  aside,  (a)  To  walk  to  a  little  distance ;  retire 
for  the  occasion.    (6)  To  deviate  from  the  right  path ;  err. 

To  step  oxide  is  human.  Bums,  To  the  Unco  Guid. 

To  step  awry.  See  awry.—  To  step  out,  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  step  and  the  rapidity  of  motion. 

Jack  or  Donald  marches  away,  .  .  .  stejipina  out  briskly 
to  the  tnne  of  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  me."  * 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxx. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  set;  plant,  as  in  stepping: 
as,  «fep  your  foot  on  this  thwart ;  he  has  never 
stepped,  foot  in  the  city.  [Familiar.]  —  2.  To 
measure  by  stepping:  as,  to  step  off  the  dis- 
tance.— 3.  To  perform  by  stepping,  as  a  dance : 
as,  h.e'stepped  a  stately  gaUiard. — 4.  To  place 
or  set  (two  or  more  cutting-tools)  in  a  tool-post 
or  -rest  in  such  manner  that  they  simultane- 
ously make  successive  cuts  each  respectively 
deeper  than  the  preceding  one,  so  that  these 
cuts  present  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  ledges 
or  steps. —  5.  Naut.,  to  fix  the  foot  of  (a  mast) 
in  its  step,  as  In  readiness  for  setting  sail. 
step  (step),  n.  [<  ME.  steppe,  <  AS.  stiepe,  a  step, 
footstep,  =  MD.  stappe,  stsppe,  stap,  step,  J),  stop 
=  OHGf.  stapfo,  staffo,  MHG.  G.  stapfe  (>lt.staf- 
fa^  a  stirrup,  >  tilt.  E.  staffier),  a  footstep,  foot- 
print; from  the  verb.]  1.  A  pace;  a  com- 
pleted movement  made  in  raising  the  foot  and 
setting  it  down  again,  as  in  walking,  running, 
or  dancing. 

Ill  .  .  .  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.      Shak.,  M.  of  Y.,  iil.  4.  67. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  564. 

Hence — 2.  In  the  plural,  walk ;  passage  j  course 
or  direction  in  which  one  goes  by  wsSkmg. 
Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree 
In  this  deep  forest.  Dryden,  .^neid,  vL  276. 

But  not  by  thee  my  st£ps  shall  be. 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Tennyson,  A  Farewell. 

3.  A  support  for  the  foot  in  ascending  or  de- 
scending: as,  steps  cut  in  a  glacier;  a  structure 
or  an  appliance  used  to  facilitate  mounting 
from  one  level  to  another,  whether  alone  or 
as  one  of  a  series:  as,  a  stone  step  (a  block 
of  stone  having  a  horizontal  surface  for  the 
foot);  a  step  of  a  staircase  (one  of  the  gradi- 
ents composed  of  the  tread  and  riser  taken  to- 
gether) ;  the  step  of  a  ladder  (one  of  the  rungs 
or  rounds,  or  one  of  the  treads  or  foot-pieces  in 
a  step-ladder). 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair  [should]  be  never 
less  than  one  foot.  Sir  B.  Wotton,  Beliqi^,  p.  36. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  33. 

On  the  «fep  of  the  altar,  in  front  of  the  railing,  were 
kneeling  a  band  of  the  Fratres  Penitentiie. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  6. 

Specifically—  (a)  pi.  A  step-ladder.  Also  called  pair  of 
dipt  and  set  of  deps.  (b)  A  foot-piece  for  entering  or 
idighting  from  a  vehicle. 

4.  The  space  passed  over  or  measured  by  one 
movement  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  feet  in  walking  when  both 
feet  are  on  the  ground ;  a  half -pace. 

If  you  move  a  step 
Beyond  this  ground  you  tread  on,  yon  are  lost. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  3. 

The  gradus,  aBoman  measure,  may  be  translated  a  step, 

or  the  half  of  a  passas  or  pace.  Arhvlhnat. 

5.  An  inconsiderable  space ;  a  short  distance ; 
a  distance  easily  walked. 

Tis  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  end. 

Cowper,  To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  here  to  the  Wells,  and  we  can  walk 

there.  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxzv. 

6.  Gradation;  degree. 

The  Turkes  .  .  .  studio  their  prophane  Biuinitie  and 
Law,  and  bane  among  them  nine  senerall  st^ts  or  degrees 
vnto  the  highest  dignitie.       Purchoi,  Pilgrimage,  p.  313. 
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7.  Degree  in  progress  or  advance ;  particular- 
ly, a  forward  move;  gain  or  advantage;  pro- 
motion; rise;  a  grade,  as  of  rank. 

Every  age  makes  a  step  unto  the  end  of  all  things. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  To  a  Friend. 

To  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage. 

Maoaiday,  Hist.  £ng.,  xzii. 

"General  Tufto  .  .  .  and  I  were  both  shot  in  the  same 
leg  at  Talavera."  "Where  yon  got  your  step,"  said  George 
[punning].  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxviiL 

The  Silver  Bill  of  1890  .  .  .  was  declared  to  be  a  long 
step  toward  the  goal  of  free  coinage  of  silver. 

New  York  Times,  Jan.  15, 1891. 

8.  Print  or  impression  of  the  foot;  footprint; 
footstep;  track. 

And  zit  apperen  the  Steppes  of  the  Asses  feet,  in  3  places 
of  the  Degrees,  that  ben  of  fulle  harde  Ston. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  81. 

He  seigh  the  steppes  brode  of  a  leoun. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  829. 

9.  Gait ;  manner  of  walking ;  sound  of  the  step ; 
foot;  footfall:  as,  to  hear  a  step  at  the  door. 

A  foot  more  light,  a  Oep  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  tbe  dew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  18. 

10.  A  proceeding,  or  one  of  a  series  of  proceed- 
ings; measure;  action:  as,  a  rash  siep/ to  take 
prompt  steps  to  prevent  something. 

It  is  no  vicious  bloii  murder,  or  foulness. 

No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour'd  step. 

That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and  favour. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  281. 
Beware  of  desp'rate  steps.    The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

Cowper,  The  Needless  Alarm. 

1 1 .  Naut. ,  a  socket  of  wood  or  metal,  or,  in  large 
ships,  a  solid  platform  on  the  keelson,  support- 
ing the  heel  of  a  mast. — 12.  In  carp.,  any 
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piece  of  timber  having  the  foot  of  another  fixed 
upright  in  it. — 13.  In  mach.:  (o)  The  lower 
brass  of  a  journal-box  or  pillow-block.  (6)  A 
socket  or  bearing  for  the  lower  pivot  of  a  spin- 
dle or  vertical  shaft. — 14.  'in.musio:  (a)  Same 
as  degree,  whether  of  the  scale  or  of  the  staff. 
(6)  The  interval  between  two  successive  de- 
grees of  the  scale,  degrees  of  the  staff,  or  keys 
of  the  keyboard,  in  the  scale,  a  whole  step  is  a  major 
second,  or  tone,  and  a  half-step  a  minor  second,  or  semi- 
tone ;  and  the  same  nomenclature  is  transferred  to  the 
staff  and  the  keyboard.  The  successive  steps  between  the 
normal  tones  of  a  scale,  whether  whole  or  half,  are  collec- 
tively called  diatonie;  while  intervals  involving  other  tones 
are  called  ckramatic. — Out  Of  step,  not  keeping  step.— 
Fair  of  steps,  set  of  steps,  a  step-ladder,  especially  one 
for  indoor  use. — Step  by  Step,  (a)  By  gradual  and  reg- 
ular process.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  9.  (o) 
With  equal  pace ;  at  the  same  rate  of  progress.  Shak., 
Tempest,  iii  3.  78.— To  break  step.  See  breaJc.— To 
keep  step,  to  walk  or  march  in  unison ;  put  the  right  and 
left  foot  forward  alternately  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
corresponding  foot  of  another  person :  often  followed  by 
vrith. — To  keep  step  to,  to  walk,  march,  or  dance  in  time 
to :  as,  to  keep  step  to  the  music— To  take  a  Step,  or  to 
ta.ke  steps,  to  make  a  movement  in  a  certain  direction, 
either  actually  or  as  beginning  any  business ;  take  initia- 
tory measures;  institute  proceedings. 

step-  (step).  [<  ME.  step-,  <  AS.  stedp-,  as  in 
ste&p-bearn,  stepchild  (-bairn),  ste6p-mld,  step- 
child, ste<iip-/«der,  stepfather,  stedp-modor,  step- 
mother, etc.,  =  OPries.  stiap-,  sttep-  =  D.  sti^- 
=  MLG.  stef-,  LG.  steef-  =  OHG.  stiuf-,  stiof-, 
MB.Gr.  G.  stief-  =  Icel.  stjup-  =  Sw.  ««;«/-,  s^f- 
=  Dan.  stif-,  stw-,  sted-:  prob.  lit.  'orphaned,' 
as  in  AS.  stedipeild,  stedpbeam,  stepchild,  ste^- 
sunu,  stepson,  etc.,  wmch  are  prob.  the  oldest 
compounds,  the  correlative  compounds,  stedp- 
f seder,  stepfather,  etc. , being  formed  later,  when 
the  prefix  stedp-  was  taken  appar.  in  some  such 
sense  as  '  subsequent,'  'nominal,'  or  'in  law'; 
<  *ste6pan,  found  only  as  in  comp.,  and  in  the 
secondary  weak  form,  in  comp.  *d-stypan,  *dste- 
pan,  in  pp.  pi.  dstedpte,  astute,  orphaned,  = 
OHG.  stiufam,  ar-stiufan,  M-stmfan^  deprive  of 
parents,  orphan.]  A  prefix  used  in  composi- 
tion bef ore/oifeer,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother, 
sister,  child,  etc.,  to  indicate  that  the  person 
spoken  of  is  a  connection  only  by  the  marriage 
of  a  parent. 

step-Back  (step'bak),  a.  [Irreg,  <  step-  + 
6acfci.]  Noting  the  relationship  a  deceased 
person  bears  to  his  widow's  child  by  a  second 
marriage.     [Rare.]  * 

Bichard  is  Henry's  step-taek  father. 

The  Natim,  Aug.  23, 1888,  p.-163. 
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Stepbaim  (step'bam),  n.  [<  ME.  stembem,  < 
AS.  ste&pbearn  (=  Icel.  s^upbam  =  Sw.  styf- 
barn  =  Dan.  stijbarn),  <  ste<^-,  step-,  +  beam, 
child:  see  step- and  Barrel,  bairn.'i  A  stepchild. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

step-bit  (step'bit),  n.    A  notched  key-bit. 

step-box  (step'boks),  n.  A  box  or  casing  to 
inclose  the  base  of  an  upright  spindle  or  shaft- 
step,  to  retain  the  shaft  in  place  and  furnish  a 
bearing,  and  to  hold  the  lubricant. 

stepbrother  (step'bruTH"6r),  n.  [<  MB.  step- 
brother, stepbroder,  <  AS.  *ste6pbr6thor  (=  D. 
stiefbroeder  =  MHG.  sUefbruoder,  G.  sUefbru- 
der  =  Sw.  styfbroder  =  Dan.  stifbroder),<  stedp-, 
step-,  +  Irothor,  brother :  see  ««ep-  and  brother.] 
One's  stepfather's  or  stepmother's  son  by  a 
former  marriage. 

stepchild  (step'cMld),  n.  [<  ME.  stepchild,  < 
AS.  stedptnld  (=  OPries.  steifhmd  =  D.  stief- 
hind  =  OHG.  stiuf chint,  MHG.  stiefkint,  G.  stief- 
Jcind),  <  stedp-,  step-,  +  <Md,  child:  see  step-  and 
child.']  The  child  of  one's  husband  or  wife  by 
a  former  marriage. 

step-country  (step'kun'-'tri),  ».  A  country  that 
rears  or  receives  and  protects  one  born  in  an- 
other country.    The  speaker  in  the  following 
quotation  is  an  Italian  brought  up  in  Sweden: 
Farewell,  my  father— farewell,  my  stepcaurOry. 

Disraeli,  Contarini  Fleming,  ii  4. 

step-cover  (step'kuv'''6r),  n.  On  a  vehicle,  a 
lid  or  protecting  cover  over  a  step,  it  is  usually 
so  fitted  that  the  opening  of  the  door  moves  the  cover  to 
one  side  and  uncovers  tbe  step,  or  causes  it,  by  a  hinge  or 
other  device,  to  turn  back  out  of  the  way. 

step-cut  (step'kut),  n.  Same  as  trap-mt  (which 
see,  under  cut). 

Stepdame  (step'dam),  n.  [Formerly  also  step- 
dam;  <  step-  +  dams.]    A  stepmother. 

Phryzua  .  .  .  with  his  sister  Helle  fled  from  their  cruell 
stqadam  Ino.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  341. 

step-dance  (step'dans),  n.  A  dance  marked  by 
originality,  variety,  or  difficulty  in  the  steps ; 
a  dance  in  which  the  steps  are  more  important 
than  the  figure,  as  a  hornpipe  or  a  clog-dance : 
usually  a  pas  seul. 

Orth'ris  began  rowlin'  his  eyes  an'  crackin'  his  flngers 
an'  dancin'  a  step-dance  for  t«  impress  the  Headman. 

Budyard  Kipling,  The  Taking  of  Lungtnngpen. 

stepdaughter  (step'dA'*'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  step- 
doughter,  stepdoghter,  stepdougter,  stepdoviter, 
<  AS.  stedpdohtor  (=  D.  stiefdoehter  =  MLG. 
stefdochter  =  MHG.  stiuftoehter,  G.  stieftoehter 
=  Icel.  stjUpdoUir  =  Sw.  styfdotter  =  Dan.  stif- 
datter),  <  stedp-,  step-,  -t-  dohtor,  daughter:  see 
step-  and  daughter.]  A  daughter  of  one's  hus- 
band or  wife  by  a  former  marriage. 

After  bir  com  the  ^epdaughter  of  Cleodalis,  that  bight 
also  Gonnore.  Merlin  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  iii.  453. 

stepet,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  steep\ 
stepfather  (step'f a"TH6r),  n.  [<  liCE.  stepfader, ,. 
stepfadyr,  corruptly  sUfad/re,  <  AS.  stedpfseder 
(=  OPries.  stiapfeder,  sUe^ader  =  D.  siiefvader 
=  MLG.  stefvadere  =  OHG.  stiuffater,  stioffater, 
MHG.  Gr.  stiefvater  =  Icel.  stjwpfadir  =  Sw.  slyf- 
fader  =  Dan.  stiffader),  <  stedp-,  step-,  +  feeder, 
father:  see  step-  andfather.]  A  man  who  is 
the  husband  of  one's  mother,  but  is  not  one's 
father. 

I  schel  the  telle  altogadre, 
Beten  Ichane  me  slifadre. 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  1.  464. 
' '  He  was  delighted  at  his  mother's  marriage. "  "Odd,  for 
he  knew  already  what  a  stepfather  was." 

Jean  Ingelow,  Off  the  Skelligs,  zvii. 

step-fault  (step'fait),  n.  One  of  a  series  of 
small,  nearly  parallel  faults  by  which  strata 
have  been  dislocated  so  as  to  occupy  a  position 
resembUng  a  series  of  steps  or  stairs. 

step-gage  (step'gaj),  n.  A  gage,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  steps,  for  testing  and  correcting 
fixed  caUper-gages,  etc.    See  cut  imder  gage^. 

step-grate  (step'grat),  n.    See  grate^. 

Stephane  (stef'a-ne),  n.  [<  Gr.  aTe^6.vr!,  the 
bnm  of  a  helmet,  a  stephane  (see  def.),  crown. 
Cf.  areipavog,  a  wreath,  garland,  crown:  see 
Stephanos.]  In  Gr.  archseol.,  a  head-dress  or 
ornament  consisting  of  a  band  or  coronet  typi- 
cally high  in  the  middle,  over  the  brow,  and 
diminishing  toward  either  side  of  the  head.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  goddess  Hera,  thongh  often  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  other  goddesses,  aa  well  as  by  mortals, 
and  is  frequently  ornamented  with  an  anthemion,  as  in 
the  example  figured  on  the  following  page. 

Stephanial  (ste-fa'ni-al),  a.  [<  stephanion  + 
-at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stephanion:  as,  a 
stephanial  point. 

Stephanie  (ste-fan'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ariijiavof,  a 
wreath,  crown :  see  Stephanos.]  Same  as  stepha- 
nial. 


Stephanie 
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were  sometimes  of  natural  leaves,  as  of  the  olive,  laurel, 
oak,  parsley,  or  pine,  and  sometimes  of  leaves  of  metal, 
as  gold,  and  tlieir  award  was  a  very  usual  distinction 
among  the  Greeks.  In  this  sense  very  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  the  translators  as  'crown,'  as  in  the  famous 
oration  "On  the  Crown  "  of  Demosthenes.  ( j)  J^  head- 
omament  or  crown  akin  to  the  stephane,  from 
which  it  differs  in  that  it  preserves  the  same 
height  all  round,  instead  of  diminishing  toward 
the  sides.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 
Stephanotis  (stef-ar-no'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Thenars, 
1806),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  corona  of  five 
flattish  petaloid  bodies  or  auricles ;  <  Gr.  (tt^^o- 
vo(,  a  crown,  +  oic  (ur-),  ear.]  1.  A  genus  of 
asclepiadaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Marsdeniese, 
distinguished  from  Marsdenia  by  its  large  white 
salver-shaped  or  f unnelform  corolla.  There  are 
about  14  species,  of  which  5  are  natives  of  Madagascar,  S 
of  the  Malay  archipelago  and  southern  China,  3  of  Cuba, 
and  1  of  Peru.  They  are  smooth  shrubby  twiners,  often 
high-climbing,  bearing  opposite  deep-green  fleshy  or 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  beautiful  fragrant  wa^  flowers  in 
umbellitorm  cymes  between  the  petioles.  The  cylindri- 
cal corolla-tube  is  dilated  at  the  base  and  often  again  at 
the  throat,  and  spreads  into  flve  overlapping  oblique 
lobes.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  thick  horizontal  follicles, 
with  numerous  comose  seeds.  S.  jUmbunda  is  a  favorite 
evergreen  greenhouse  climber,  commonly  known  by  its 
generic  name  8tephanotig,  also  as  viaxjlmver,  and  some- 
times, from  its  native  country,  as  Madagascar  jagmin^  or 
chaiplet-Jlower. 
The  arch  of  the  top  of  the  cranium  is  markedly  Oat,  giv-     2.   [2.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

ing  the  itep}umic  region  a  somewhat  angular  appearance.  Step-Iadder  (step'lad*6r),  ti.     A  ladder  having 

H.  0.  Forbei,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  262.     flat  steps,  or  treads,  in  place  of  rungs,  and  usu- 

Stephanion  (ste-fa'ni-on),  n. ;  pi.  stephania  (-a),    ally  provided  with  an  adjustable  supporting 

[NL.,  <  Gb.  areddviov,  dim.  otaridavoc,  a  wreath:    frame. 

see  Stephanos.}    In  craniom.,  the  point  where  Stepmother  (step'muTH"6r),  n.     [<  MB.  step- 

the  coronal  suture  crosses  the  temporal  ridge,    moder,  stepmodyr,  <  AS.  ste6pmddor_(=  OFries, 


stercorsmia 

jwKej/.— stepped  gable,  gage,  gearing.  See  the  nouus. 

— Stepped  pyramid,  a  form  of  pyramid  of  which  the 
faces,  msteacl  of  continuing  in  one  slope  from  base  to  apex. 


Hera  Ludovisl,  wearing  Stephane. 


An  upper  stephanion  and  a  lower  are  distinguished,  cor- 
responding to  the  upper  and  lower  temporal  ridges.  See 
cut  under  eranlometry. 

Stephanite  (stef 'an-it),  n.  [Named  after  Ste- 
phan,  Archduke  of  Austria .]  A  native  sulphid 
of  silver  and  antimony,  a  mineral  of  iron-black 
color  and  metallic  luster,  it  crystallizes  in  the 
orthorhombic  system,  and  is  often  pseudohexagonal 
through  twinning.  Also  called  black  mver  or  britUe  sil- 
ver ore. 

stephanome  (stef'a-nom),  n.  [For  'stephano- 
nome,  <  Gr.  aTi<l)av6c,  crown  (corona),  +  vi/iuv, 
take,  vd/iof,  law.]  Aii  instrument  for  measuring 
the  angular  dimensions  of  fog-bows — for  ex- 
ample, as  observed  at  mountain  observatories. 
See  the  quotation. 


sUepmoder  =  D.  sUefmoeder  =  MLG.  stefmoder 
=  OHQ-.  sUvfmuoter,  MHG.  sUefrmioter,  G.  stief- 
mutter  =  loel.  s^wpmodhir  =  Sw.  styfmoder  = 
Dan.  sUfmoder),  <  stedp-,  step-,  -I-  modor,  mo- 
ther.] 1.  A  woman  who  is  the  wife  of  one's 
father,  but  is  not  one's  mother. 


This  instrument,  named  atfepAnnome,  consists  of  agrad- 
uated  bat^  at  one  end  of  which  the  eye  is  placed,  and  in 
which  slides  a  cross-bar  carrying  certain  projections.  With 
its  aid  faiut  objects,  for  which  a  sextant  would  be  useless, 
may  be  measured  to  within  5  minutes. 

PhM.  Mag.,  Bth  ser.,  XXIX.  464. 

Stephanophorus  (stef-a-nof'o-rus),  n. 
(Strickland,  1841),  <  Gr.  nni^vo^poi,  <  ariifavot:, 
crown,  +  <l)ipeiv  =  E.  bear^.^  1.  In  ornith.,  a 
monotypio  Neotropical  genus  of  tanagers,  hav- 
ing a  short,  turgid,  almost  pyrrhuline  bill. 
S.teucocepluUus  is  bluish-black,  with  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts  blue,  the  vertical  crest  crimson,  the  hindhead 


TSo,  be  assured  you  shall  not  flnd  me,  daughter, 

After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers. 

Evil-eyed  unto  you.  Shak.,  Cymbellne,  i.  1.  71. 

2.  A  homy  filament  shooting  up  by  the  side  of 
the  naU.  Hallmell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  The 
pansy.  5ritte>8a»dfioKa»dl,  Eng.  Plant  Names. 

[Prov.  Eng.]— stepmother's  blessing,  a  hangnaa 
HalHwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
stepmotherly  (step'mu5H"6r-li),  a.    [<  step- 
mother  +  -hp-.']    Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a 
stepmother;  hence,  figuratively,  harsh  or  neg- 
lectful: in  allusion  to  the  behavior  popularly 
attributed  to  stepmothers. 
step-parent  (step'par"ent),  n.    A  stepfather  or 
stepmother. 
[NL.  steppe  (step), ».    [=  F.  D.  G.  Dan.  siepjpe  =  Sw, 


stephanophorus  leucocephalus. 

silky-white,  the  forehead,  lores,  and  chin  black.  The 
length  is  seven  inches.  The  bird  is  confined  to  southern 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
Argentine  Bepublic. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Chevrolat,  1873. 
Stephanos  (stef 'a-nos),  n. ; 
pi.  stephanoi  (-noi).  [<  Gr. 
trrl^ovof,  a  wreath,  crown, 
<  ariipnv,  put  around,  en- 
circle, wreathe,  crown.  Cf . 
stemma.']  In  Or.  archseol. : 
(a)  A  wreath  awarded  as 
a  prize  to  the  victor  in  a 
public  contest,  or  as  a 
token  of  honor,  especially 
in  recognition  of  some 
public  service.  Such  wreaths 


Stephanos  (£). 
Head  of  Hera  on  Silver 
Stater  of  Elis ;  sth  century 
B.C. 


stepp,  <,  Euss.  stepi,  a  waste,  heath,  steppe.] 
A  more  or  less  level  tract  devoid  of  trees :  a 
name  given  to  certain  parts  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  of  which  the  most  characteris- 
tic feature  is  the  absence  of  forests.  The  word 
steppe  was  introduced  into  the  scientific  literature  of  west- 
ern Europe  by  Humboldt,  in  whose  "Ansichten  der  Nar 
tur" — a  work  widely  circulated,  and  translated  into  all  the 
most  important  European  languages — there  is  a  chapter 
entitled  "Steppen  und  Wusten"  (Steppes  and  Deserts). 
The  steppe  region  in  Europe  begins  on  the  borders  of  Hol- 
land, and  extends  through  northern  Germany — where  such 
lands  are  called  Heiden  (heaths) — into  Ilussia  in  Eu- 
rope, and  beyond  the  TTral  Mountains  almost  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  for  a  distance  of  about  4,600  miles.  Although  the 
steppes  are  in  general  characterized  by  the  lack  of  an 
arboreal  and  the  presence  of  a  grassy  vegetation,  and  by 
a  pretty  uniformly  level  surface,  there  are  many  breaks  in 
this  botanical  and  topographical  monotony,  in  the  form  of 
forests  extending  along  the  streams,  large  patches  of  dense 
and  sometimes  tall  shrubbery,  lakes  (both  fresh  and  Ba- 
ling, rolling  hills,  ridges,  barren  sands,  and  patches  cov- 
ered with  saline  efilorescence.  The  general  character  of 
the  region  is  pastoral,  and  the  population  (especially  of 
the  Asiatic  steppes)  nomadic ;  but  all  this  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  interfered  with  by  the  spread  of  Rus- 
sian civilization  and  the  domination  of  Eussian  autliority. 
TheBussian  and  Siberian  steppes  pass  southward  into  the 
deserts  of  central  Asia,  and  northward  into  the  tundra  re- 
gion of  the  extreme  north.  Humboldt,  in  the  work  named 
above,  occasionally  uses  the  term  steppe  in  describing  the 
pampas  and  llanos  of  South  America,  and  the  plains,  prai- 
ries, and  barrens  of  the  northern  division  of  the  New 
World,  and  his  example  has  been  followed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  other  physical  geographers  writing  in  regard  to 
America;  but  the  word  steppe  is  nowhere  in  popular  use 
except  as  to  places  where  Kussian  is  the  dominating  lan- 
guage. 

Some  of  the  Asiatic  Steppes  are  grassy  plains ;  others 
are  covered  with  succulent,  evergreen,  articulated  soda- 
plants  :  many  glisten  from  a  distance  with  flakes  of  exuded 
salt  which  cover  the  clayey  soil,  not  unlike  in  appearance 
to  fresh  fallen  snow. 

Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature  (trans.). 

Steppe  murrain,  rinderpest. 
stepped  (stept),  a.    [<  st&p  +  -ed^.']    1 .  Formed 
in  or  forming  a  step  or  a  series  of  steps. — 2. 
Supported,  as  a  vertical  shaft,  by  a  step,  step- 
like bearing,  or  shoe.— stepped  cone.  Sameascone- 


Stepped  Pyramid,  Salclcarah,  Egypt.  * 

are  formed  in  a  more  or  less  even  series  of  enormous  steps. 
Some  of  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  present  this 
form. 

Stepper  (step'6r),  n.  [<  step  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  steps  (with  a  certain  gait  or  car- 
riage expressed  or  implied) ;  specifically,  a  fast 
horse:  often  in  composition:  as,  a,bigh-stepper; 
that  horse  is  a  good  stepper. 

The  mare  'a  a  stepper,  and  Phil  King  knows  how  to  han- 
dle the  ribbons.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  377. 

stepping  (step 'ing),  n.  1.  Collectively,  the 
steps  of  a  joint  in  which  the  parts  at  their  junc- 
tion form  a  series  of  reentrant  angles,  thus  re- 
sembling a  flight  of  steps,  as  in  the  fitting  of 
the  doors  to  the  front  frames  of  safes. — 2.  Col- 
lectively, a  series  of  step-like  bearings,  as  the 
bearings  for  the  spindles  of  a  spinning-frame 
or  spooling-maohine,  or  of  a  baU-winding  ma- 
chine. 

Stepping-point  (step'ing-point),  n.  Same  as 
bearding,  1. 

stepping-stone  (step'ing-ston),  n.  1.  A  raised 
stone  in  a  stream  or  in  a  swampy  place  designed 
to  save  the  feet  in  walking. — 2.  Ahorse-block. 
SalliweM.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  An  aid  or  means 
by  which  an  end  may  be  accomplished  or  an 
object  gained;  an  assistance  to  progress. 

stepsister  (step'sis'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  stepsystyr 
(=  D.  stiefzuster  =  MHG.  G.  stiefschwester  = 
Sw.  styfsyster  =  Dan.  stifsoster) ;  <  step-  +  sis- 
ter.'] One's  stepfather's  or  stepmother's  daugh- 
ter by  a  former  marriage. 

stepson  (step'sun),  n.  [<  ME.  stepsons,  sfepsune, 
<  AS.  stedpsunu  (=  D.  sUefzoon  =  MLG.  stefsone 
=  O'RQr.stiufs'U'n,  MHG.  stiefsun,  G.  sUefsohn  = 
loel.  stjupson  =  Sw.  slyfson  =  Dan.  sUfson),  < 
stedp-,  step-,  +  sunu,  son.]  A  son  of  one's  hus- 
band or  wife  by  a  former  marriage. 

step-stone  (step'ston),  h.  Same  as  stepping- 
stone.     [Bare.] 

step-vein  (step'van),  n.  In  mining,  a  vein  fill- 
ing a  fissure,  consisting  alternately  of  flats,  or 
horizontal,  and  steeply  inclined  or  vertical 
parts,  resembling  in  form  a  flight  of  steps. 

-Ster.  [<  ME.  -ster,  -stre,  -estre,  -estere,  <  AS. 
-estre,  used  f  em.  of  -ere,  as  in  weboestre,  a  female 
weaver  (E.  webster),  fithelstre,  a  female  fiddler, 
witegestre,  a  female  prophet,  etc. ;  =  D.  ster,  as 
in  spinster,  a  female  spinner  (=  B.  spinster), 
etc.,  =  LL.  -ster,  as  inpoetaster  (see  -aster,  poet- 
aster, criticaster,  etc.),  also  in  oleaster;  <  Indo- 
Eur.  -as-  +  -tar.]  A  termination  denoting  occu- 
pation, as  in  maltster,  gamester,  spinster,  song- 
ster, etc.  In  the  earliest  times,  and  up  to  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  generally  the  sign  of  the 
feminine  gender,  corresponding  to  the  masculine  -ere  or 
•er.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  began  to  give  place  as  a 
feminine  termination  to  the  Norman  -ess,  with  which  it 
was  later  often  combined,  as  in  seamstress,  sempstress,  song- 
stress, or,  if  it  survived,  was  used  chiefly  as  masculine,  and 
took  on  new  meanings  of  contempt  or  depreciation,  as  in 
trickster,  gamester,  punier,  etc.,  or  indicated  simple  agency 
or  existence,  as  in  deemster,  doomster,  huckster,  tapster,  team- 
ster, upholster,  roadster,  youngster,  etc.  Some  of  the  older 
nouns  with  this  suflix  survive  as  surnames,  as  Baxter, 
Webster,  Sangster,  Dempster,  etc. 

ster.    An  abbreviation  of  sterling^. 

steraclef,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  sterracle, 
sterdkel;  <  ME.  steracle;  origin  obscure.]  A 
strange  thing,  sight,  or  performance ;  a  prank. 

Whan  thou  art  sett  upon  the  pynnacle, 
Thou  xalt  ther  pleyn  a  qweynt  steracle. 
Or  ellys  shewe  a  grett  meracle, 
Thysself  flrom  hurte  thou  save. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  208.    (HoMiwell.) 

Stercobilin  (ster'ko-bil-in),  n.  [<  L.  stercus 
(stercor-),  dung,  +  bilis,  bile,  +  -in^.]  The 
brown  coloring  matter  of  the  feces. 

Stercoraceous  (ster-ko-ra'shius),  a.  [<  L.  ster- 
cus{-or-),  dung,  +  -aieous.]  1.  Pertaining  to, 
composed  of,  or  in  any  way  resembling  dung, 
ordure,  or  feces;  excrementitious ;  fecal. —  2. 
In  entom.,  frequenting  or  feeding  on  dung,  as 
many  beetles,  flies,  etc — Stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing, mpalhol.,  vomiting  of  fecal  matter. 

stercoraemia,  n.    See  stercoremia. 


stercoral 

stercoral  (stSr'kp-ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sterous 
(-or-),  diing,  +  -aZ.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
feces;  stereoraoeous. 

II.+  «.  Dung;  excrement. 

Stercoranism  (st6r'ko-ran-izm),  n.  [<  ySier- 
eoran-ist  +  -ism.']  lu'ec'cles.  hist.,  the  doctrine 
or  belief  of  tlie  Sterooranists.  Also  Stercorian- 
ism,  Stercorarianism. 

Stercoranist  (st6r'ko-ran-ist),  n.  [=  F.  ster- 
coraniste,i  ML.  Stercorcmistse,  <  L.  stercus  (-or-), 
dung.]  A  name  applied  by  opponents  to  vari- 
ous persons  in  the  church  who  were  said  to  hold 
a  grossly  materialistic  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  were  alleged  to  believe  that  the  lord's 
body  was,  like  other  food'  consumed,  digested  and  evacu- 
ated. Tlie  word  was  first  used  by  Cardinal  Humbert  in 
1054.    Also  StereorUmist,  Stermrarian. 

stercorareous  (ster-ko-ra're-us),  a.  Same  as 
stereoraceous. 

Stercorarian  (ster-ko-ra'ri-an),  n.  [<  L.  ster- 
corarius,  pertaining  to  dung  (<  stercus  {-or-), 
dung),  +  -an.]    Same  as  Stercoranist. 

Stercorarianism  (st6r-ko-ra'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Stercorarian  +  -ism.]    Same  SbS  Stercoranism. 

Stercorariinse  (st&r-ko-ra-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Stercorariits  +  Anse.]  The  dung-hunters,  a 
subfamily  of  Laridse,  typified  by  the  genus  Ster- 
corarius :  same  as  Lestridinse.  See  cuts  under 
skua  and  Stercorarius. 

Stercorarius  (ster-ko-ra'ri-us),  n.  [NL.  (Bris- 
son,  1760), <  L.  stercorarius,  pertaining  to  dung: 
see  stercorary.]  The  dung-hunters,  skuas,  or 
jagers,  a  genus  of  Laridee,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Stercorariinse.  Also  called  Lestris.  The 
name  is  used  (a)  tor  all  the  species  of  the  subfamily ;  (V) 
for  the  larger  species,  as  8.  skim,  the  smaller  being  called 
Leetris  (see  cut  under  ikua) ;  (e)  lor  the  smaller  species,  5. 
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named,  <  stercus  (stercor-),  excrement.]  1.  A 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  StercuUacese 
and  of  the  tribe  StercuUeas.  it  is  characterized  by  a 
stamen-column  usually  with  fifteen  anthers  crowded  with- 
out regular  order,  a  five-celled  ovary  with  two  or  more 


Parasitic  Jager  {Siercorariiis  parasituus). 

pomatarMmii,  S.  parasiticm,  and  others,  the  larger  being 
called  Bwphagua  or  MegcUeetris. 

stercorary  (st6r'ko-ra-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ster- 
corarius, pertaining  to  dung  (ML.  neut.  *ster- 
eorarium.a,  place  for  dung),  <  stercus  (stercor-), 
dung.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dung  or 
manure ;  consisting  of  dung.  D.  G.  Mitchell, 
Wet  Days,  p.  17. 

II.  m. ;  -pi.,  stercoraries  {-viz).  A  place,  prop- 
erly secured  from  the  weather,  for  containing 
dung. 

Btercorate  (ster'ko-rat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
stercorated,  ppr.  stercoratvng.  [<  L.  stercoratus, 
pp.  of  stercorare,  dung,  manure,  <  sterous  {-or-), 
dung.]    To  manure  or  dung.    ScoW,  Pirate,  iv. 

stercoratet  (stSr'ko-rat),  n.  [<  stercorate,  v.] 
Dung;  excrement.'  Imp.  Diet. 

stercorationt  (st6r-ko-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  ster- 
coraUo{n-),  a  dunging  or  manuring,  <  stercorare, 
pp.  stercoratus,  dung,  manure,  <  stercus  {-or-), 
dung.]  The  act  of  manuring  with  dung.  Mve- 
lyn.  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

stercoremia,  stercorsemia  (st6r-ko-re'mi-a),  n. 
[NL.  steroorsBmia,<  L.  stercus  {-or-),  dung,-f-  Gr. 
al/m,  blood.]  Contamination  of  the  blood  from 
retained  feces. 

Stercorianism,  Stercorianist  (st6r-k6'ri-an- 
izm,  -ist).    Same  as  Stercoranism,  Stercoranist, 

Stercoricolous  (stfer-ko-rik'o-lus),  a.  [<  la,  ster- 
cus {-or-),  dung,  +  colere,  inhabit.]  Inhabiting 
excrement;  dwelling  in  dung.  Enayc.  Brit., 
XIX.  842. 

Stercorist  (stSr'ko-rist),  n.  [<  L.  stercus  {-or-), 
dung,  +  4st.]    a'  Stercoranist. 

stercorite  (ster'ko-rit),  n.  ,[<  ^-  stercus  {-or-), 
dung,  +  4te^.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  am- 
monium and  sodium,  found  in  guano  on  the 
island  lohaboe,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Stercoryt  (st6r'k6-ri),  n.  [<  L.  stercus  {-or-), 
dung.]  Excrement;  dung.  Mir.  for  Mags., 
m.  246. 

Sterculia  (st6r-ku'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  so  called  from  the  fetid  flowers  or  fruit 
of  certain  species;  <  L.  StercuUus,  a  deity  so 


stereographic 

/tivB-),  a  worm.]     The  parenchymatous  endo- 

?arasitie  worms,  having  no  intestinal  canal, 
hey  formed  one  of  two  main  divisions,  the  other  being 
CcOelmintha,  into  which  the  EtUozoa  were  divided  by 
Owen  in  1843,  corresponding  to  the  parenchymatous  intes- 
tinal worms  or  vers  iwtestinava  parenchymataux  of  Cuvier. 
They  are  such  as  the  cestoid  and  trematoid  worms,  or  tapes, 
and  flulces. 

sterelminthic  (ster-el-min'thik),  a.  [<  Sterel- 
mintha  +  4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sterel- 
mintha. 

sterelmintlious  (ster-el-min'thus),  a.   Same  as 


[Short  for  stereo- 
as,  a  stereo  plate ; 

[=  F.  st^r^ohatCf 


stereo-  (ster'e-6,  also,  especially  in  trade  use, 
ste're-6).  An  element  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing '  solid.' 

stereo  (ster'e-o),  n.  and  a. 
type.]  Same  as  stereotype 
stereo  apparatus. 

stereobate  (ster'e-5-bat),  ? 
<  Gr.  dTepeig,  solid, 
firm,  +  pardg,  verbal 
adj.  of  palveiv,  go, 
step:  see  base^.]  In 
arch.,  the  substruc- 
ture, foundation,  or 
solid  platform  upon 
which  a  building  is 
erected,    in  columnar 


Flowering  Brancll  of  Sierculia  filatanifolia. 

a,  a  male  flower ;  b.  the  same  before  anthesis ;  c,  tlie  stamens ; 

rf,  the  fruit. 

ovules  In  each  cell,  and  a  fruit  of  distinct  spreading  dehis- 
cent carpels.  There  are  about  86  species,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  especially  of  tropical  Asia,  They  are  most  com- 
monly Uirge  trees,  with  simple  feather-veined  leaves,  and 
unisexual  ilowers  in  drooping  panicles,  with  a  colored  bell- 
shaped  calyx,  and  a  fruit  of  five  radiating  woody  follicles 
opening  on  the  upper  edge ;  but  none  of  these  characters  is 
universal.  Tlieir  inner  baric  is  composed  of  a  tough  fiber 
which  is  not  affected  by  moisture,  and  is  in  many  species  a 
valuable  material  for  cordage,  mats,  bags,  paper,  or  tow  for 
upholstering.  Their  seeds  are  filled  with  an  oil  which  may 
be  used  for  lamps,  and  are  slightly  acrid  but  often  edible. 
They  are  mucilaginous,  and  often  exude  an  abundance  of 
gum  resembling  gum  tragacanth,  swelling  Into  a  jelly  in 
cold  water  without  dissolving.  S.  urens,  and  perhaps  other 
species,  furnish  a  share  of  the  Indian  tragacanth,  or  kuteera 
gum ;  S.  Tragacartiha  of  western  Africa  yields  the  African 
or  Senegal  tragacanth.  ,?.  aceritolia  of  J(  ew  South  Wales,  a 
large  tree  sometimes  80  feet  high  and  8  feet  in  girth,  with 
large  lobed  leaves  and  racemes  of  showy  red  flowers,  is 
known  as  flame-tree,  and  also  as  lacebark  from  its  beautiful 
lace-like  inner  barli,  which  becomes  2  inches  thick  and  is 
valued  for  many  uses.  S.  diversifolia,  the  "Victorian  bottle- 
tree,  or  currijong,  is  a  stout  tree  with  coarser  fiber :  for 
the  similar  S.  rupestris,  see  botUe-tree,  and  for  S.  mtlosa,  see 
oadal.  S.  Iwrida,  the  sycamore  of  New  South  Wales,  also 
yields  a  fiber,  there  made  into  fancy  articles.  5.  ^uadri- 
fida,  tlie  calool  of  eastern  and  northern  Australia,  pro- 
duces clusters  of  brilliant  scarlet  fruits,  each  with  ten  or 
eleven  black  seeds  resembling  filberts  in  taste,  and  eaten 
as  a  substitute  for  them.  iS.  CarthagimnHs  (5.  Chicha^ 
the  cliicha  or  panama,  yields  seeds  eaten  as  nuts  in  Brazil 
and  northward;  it  is  a  handsome  tree  with  yellowish  pur- 
ple-spotted fiowers.  S.  fcetida  (see  Stavewood)  is  the  source 
of  some  native  remedies  in  Java.  S.  aZata  has  been  caUed 
Buddha's  cocoanvt;  S.  platan\folia  of  .Tapan  and  China, 
sidtan's  parasol.  See  Tnahoe  and  cassoumha. 
3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Laporte,  1835. 

StercuUacese  (ster-ku-li-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Ventenat,  1799),  <  Sterculia  +  -acem.]  An 
order  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  cohort 
Malvales,  intermediate  between  the  two  orders 
MaVeacese  and  TMiaceee,  resembling  the  former 
in  its  variety  of  habit  and  foliage  and  its  fre- 
quently monadelphous  stamens,  and  the  latter 
in  its  two-celled  anthers,  it  includes  about  730 
species,  belonging  to  49  genera,  classed  in  8  tribes,  natives 
mostly  of  the  tropics,  or  occurring  further  to  the  south 
in  Africa  and  Australia. 

sterculiaceous  (st6r-ku-li-a'shius),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  plant-order  StercuUaceie. 

Stercullad  (st6r-kii'li-ad),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
order  StercuUaceie.    Lindley. 

Stercnliese  (st6r-ku-]i'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  CandoUe,  1824),  K  Sterculia  +  -ese.]  A  tribe  of 
plants,  of  the  order  StercuUacese.  it  is  oharaoter- 
^ed  by  unisexual  or  polygamous  flowers  without  petals, 
commonly  with  a  colored  calyx,  and  flve  to  fifteen  anthers 
adnate  at  the  summit  of  a  long  or  short  column  of  united 
filaments,  and  either  crowded  or  arranged  in  a  definite  se- 
ries or  a  ring.  It  includes  8  genera,  of  which  Sterculia  is 
the  type.  They  are  natives  mostly  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  extending  into  Australia  and  Java.    See  Stereulia. 

Stere^t.  -A.  Middle  English  form  of  steer^,  steer^, 
sUr^,  stoor^. 

Stere'^  (star),  n.  [=  F.  stdre,  <  Gr.  arepedc,  solid, 
cubic;  prob.  <  ysta  as  in  fcrdvaj,  stand.]  A 
cubic  meter :  the  French  unit  for  solid  measure, 
equal  to  35.31  cubic  feet.  The  word  stere  is  but 
little  used,  except  with  reference  to  cordwood,  eiMe  meter 
being  the  expression  in  universal  use  for  Qie  solid  unit. 

Sterelmlnthal  (ster-el-min'tha),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
irreg.  <  Gr.  arepsd^,  stiff,  hard,  solid,  -1-  e^iuvg  {kT^- 


Steteobate  of  the  Parthenon,  east  front  (illustrating  the  convex 
curvature  of  the  best  Greek  Doric  temple-foundations). 

buildings  it  includes  the  stylobate,  which  is  the  uppermost 
step  or  platform  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  columns 
stand. 

stereobatic  (ster''e-o-bat'ik),  a.  [<  stereobate 
+  -ic]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  ster- 
eobate ;  of  the  character  of  a  stereobate.  En- 
cyc.  Brit.,  H.  408. 

stereoblastula  (ster"e-o-blas'tu-ia),  n. ;  pl.sier- 
eoblastulss  (-le).  [Nli.J  <  Gr.  'aT'epe6g,  solid,  + 
^Tuoardi,  a  germ.]  A  solid  blastnla;  a  blastula 
in  which  there  is  no  cavity.    J.  A.  Ryder. 

stereochrome  (ster'f-o-krom),  n.  [<  Gr.  are- 
pe6g,  solid,  +  ;i;p6);ia,"  color.]  A  stereochromie 
picture.    See  stereochromy. 

stereocbromic  (ster'''e-o-kro'mik),  a.  \<.stereo- 
chrom^  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stereo- 
chromy; produced  by  stereochromy stereo- 
cbromic process,  the  method  of  painting  by  stereo- 
chromy. 

Stereocbromy  (ster'f-o-kro-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  are- 
peSg,  solid,  -I-  XP'^I"'!  color.]  A  method  of  paint- 
ing in  which  water-glass  serves  as  the  connect- 
ing medium  between  the  color  and  its  substra- 
tum. 

stereo-clumps  (ster'e-o-klumps),  n.  pi.  [<  ste- 
reo +  clump.]  Sectional  blocks  of  type-metal 
or  wood,  usually  three  fourths  of  an  inch  high, 
made  of  different  sizes  so  that  "they  can  be  com- 
bined to  fit  and  uphold  any  size  of  stereotype 
plate.  When  clamps  are  added,  they  keep  the 
plate  secure  in  the  process  of  printing.    [Eng.] 

stereo-electric  (ster'e-6-f-lek'trik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
arepedg,  solid,  -I-  E.  electric'.]  Noting  the  electric 
current  which  ensues  when  two  solids,  especial- 
ly two  metals,  as  bismuth  and  antimony,  are 
brought  together  at  different  temperatures. 

stereogastrula  (ster'e-5-gas'trQ-la),  n. ;  pi.  ster- 
eogastrulx  (-le).  [Nti.',  <  Gr.  aTEpedc,  solid,  + 
NL.  gcstrula,  q.  v.]  A  solid  gastrula;  a  form 
of  gastrula  in  which  no  cleavage-cavity  is  de- 
veloped.   J.  A.  Byder. 

Stereognatbus  (ster-e-og'na-thus),  n.  [NL. 
(Charles worth,  1854),  i.  Gr.  arepedc,  solid,  +  yvd- 
BoQ,  jaw.]  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals  of  prob- 
lematical character  from  the  Lower  051ite  of 
Oxfordshire,  England,  later  identified  with  Mi- 
crolestes.  The  original  fossil  was  named  8. 
oolitious. 

stereogram  (ster'e-o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  areped;, 
solid,  -I-  yp&fi/ia,  a  writing,  <  yp&peiv,  write :  see 
gram^.]  A  diagram  or  pieture  which  repre- 
sents objects  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  relief  or  solidity;  specifically,  a 
double  photographic  picture  or  a  pair  of  pic- 
tures mounted  together  for  the  stereoscope ;  a 
stereoscopic  picture. 

stereograph  (ster'e-o-grM),  n.  [<  Gr.  arepedg, 
solid,  +  ypdfeiv,  write.]     Same  as  stereogram. 

stereographic  (ster''e-o-graf 'ik),  a.  [=  F.  st^ 
r^ographique ;  as  stereography  +  -ic]  Show- 
ing the  whole  of  a  sphere  on  the  whole  of  an 


stereographic 

infinite  plane,  wliile  preserving  the  angles. — 
Stereographic  map-projection.    See  projection. 

Stereographical  (ster"e-o-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  ster- 
eographic +  -aZ.]    Same  as  stereographic. 

Stereographically  (ster"f-9-graf'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  stereographic  manner ;  by  delineation  on 
a  plane. 

Stereography  (ster-e-og'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  stir^o- 
graphie,  C  Gr.  arepeSg,  solid,  +  -ypaipia,  <  ypd^eLv, 
write.]  The  art  of  delineating  the  forms  of 
solid  hodies  on  a  plane ;  a  branch  of  solid  ge- 
ometry which  demonstrates  the  properties  and 
shows  the  construction  of  all  solids  which  are 
regularly  defined. 

Stereolepis  (ster-f-ol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Ayres, 
1859),  <  Gr.  oTtpedq,  solid,  +  leniq,  a  scale.]  1. 
A  genus  of  serranoid  fishes  of  enormous  size  in 
comparison  with  related  forms,  s.  gigas,  the  jew- 
flsh  or  black  sea-bass  of  the  Califoruian  coast,  reaches  a 


Jew-fish  f^StertoUpis gigas). 

length  of  6  feet.  It  Is  brownish-  or  greenish-black  with 
large  black  blotches,  most  evident  in  the  young. 
2.  \l.  c]  A  fish  of  this  genus. 
Stereome  (ster'e-6m),  n.  ,[<  Gr.  oTepiaim,  a  solid 
body,  <  arepedg,'  solid.]  In  bot.,  a  name  pro- 
posed by  Schwendener  for  those  elements 
which  impart  strength  to  a  fibrovascular  bun- 
dle.   Compare  mestome. 

stereometer  (ster-e-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  BTepeS;, 
solid,  -t-  litrpov,-  a  measure.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  solid  capacity  of  a  ves- 
sel.—  2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  etc. 
stereometric  (ster'^f-o-mefrik),  a.  [<  stere- 
ometr-y  +  -io.]  Pertaining  to  or  performed 
by  stereometry — stereometric  function.  See  func- 
tion. 

Stereometrical  (ster'^e-o-met'ri-kal),    a.     [< 
stereometric  +  -al.']    Same  as  stereometric. 
stereometrically  (ster"e-o-met'ri-kal-i),  a.  By 

or  with  reference  to  stereometry. 
stereometry  (ster-e-om'e-tri),  n.    [=  F.  st6r4- 
omitrie,  <  Gr.  arepeig,  solid,  cubic,  -I-  -fierpia,  < 
ftirpov,  measure.]      1.    The  art  of  measuring 
volumes. — 2.  The  metrical  geometry  of  solids. 
—  3.  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  powders, 
etc. 
stereo-mold  (ster'e-6-m61d),  ».     [<  stereo  + 
OToMS.]    A  mold  used  in  stereotyping. 
stereomonoscope  (ster'-'e-o-mon'o-skop),  n.    [< 
Gr.  arepedg,  solid,   -I-   /idvog,  single,  alone,  -I- 
BKonelv,  view.]    An  instrument  with  two  lenses 
for  exhibiting  on  a  screen  of  ground  glass  a 
single  picture  so  as  to  give  it  all  the  effect  of 
solidity. 
Stereoneural(ster"e-o-nii'ral),a.  [<Gr.  arepeSg, 
solid,  -I-  vevpov,  a  nerve.]    Saving  the  nervous 
center,  if  any,  solid. 
Stereoplasm  (ster'f-o-plazm),  n.    [<  NL.  stereo- 
plasma,  <  Qt.  arepe'dg',  solid,  +  irldaim,  anything 
molded  or  formed:  seeplasm.l     1.  Iii  corals,  a 
delicate  endotheeal  structure  occupying  differ- 
ent positions  in  the  coralUte,  often  forming  ver- 
tical processes  in  the  interseptal  loouli  or  encir- 
cling septa,  or  acting  as  true  endotheoa.  This  sub- 
stance, which  connects  septa  (environing  their  free  edges 
in  some  paleozoic  corals)^  stretches  across  interseptal  lo- 
culi  irregularly,  and  sometimes  fills  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  corallum,  constituting  a  solid  mass  there. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  endotheca. 
2.  In  hot.,  same  as  stereoplasma. 
Stereoplasma  (ster'^e-o-plas'mS.),  m.    [NL.:  see 
stereoplasm.']    1.  Samiei&s  stereoplasm,  1.  lAnd- 
strSm. — 2.  In  hot,  a  term  proposed  by  Naegeli 
for  the  solid  part  of  protoplasm.    Compare  hy- 
groplasma. 
Stereoplasmic  (ster'''e-o-plaz'mik) ,  a.    [<  stereo- 
plasm +  -Jc]     Of  the  nature  of  or  formed  by 
stereoplasm;  consisting  of  that  substance. 
Stereopticon  (ster-e-op'ti-kon),  n.     [<  Gr.  are- 
pe6g,  solid,  -f-  biruKig,  pertaining  to  seeing  or 
sight :  see  optic]    An  improved  form  of  magic 
lantern,  consisting  essentially  of  two  complete 
lanterns  matched  and  connected.    The  object  of 
the  reduplication  is  to  permit  the  pictures  shown  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  next  by  a  sort  of  dissolving  effect  which 
is  secured  by  alternate  use  of  the  two  lenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  d^lay  or  the  unpleasant  sliding  of 
the  pictures  across  the  field  in  view  of  the  audience,  but 
imperfectly  avoidable  when  the  simple  magic  lantern  is 
used.     The  two  lanterns  may  be  either  superposed  or 


Double-tier  Stereopticon. 

A,  A',  tubes  containing  objectives:  B,  B',  covers  for  condensers; 
C,  C,  collapsible-bellows  fronts  of  the  lanterns,  which  are  mounted  one 
above  the  other  and  hinged  together  at  the  rear  standards  (as  shown 
at  D)  to  provide  for  the  elevation  or  depression  necessary  to  bring  the 
views  on  the  screen  into  exact  superposition ;  E,  E',  lime-light  boxes, 
one  of  the  lime-cylinders  F  and  oxyhydrogen  jets  G  being  shown  in 
the  upper  box,  a  part  of  which  is  removed ;  H,  oxygenOiolder ;  I, 
hydrogen-holder;  J,  J',  flexible  tubes  for  separately  conveying  these 
gases  to  the  burners  and  mixing  them  only  as  they  are  needed  to  sup- 
ply light;  L,  set-screw  for  elevation  or  depression ;  M,  milled  heads 
oi*^  shaft  operating  gear  for  extending  or  shortening  the  lens-tubes  A, 
A'  in  atijustmentoAhe  focus;  N,  openings  for  insertion  of  slides,  with 
inclined  bottoms  for  insuring  exact  position. 

placed  side  by  side.     Some  forms  of  stereopticon  are 
made  with  three  lanterns. 

stereoscope  (ster'f-o-skop),  n.  [=  F.  st4r4oscope, 
<  Gr.  arepedc,  solid,'  -I-  okotzeIv,  view.]  An  optical 
instrument  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  binoc- 
ular vision,  andservingtoproducefromtwonear- 
ly  similar  pictures  of  an  object  the  effect  of  a  sin- 
gle picture  with  the  appearance  of  relief  and  so- 
lidity belonging  to  ordinary  vision,  it  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  in  ordinary  vision,  while  the  respective  images 
of  an  object  formed  upon  the  retinas  of  the  two  eyes  dlSer 
slightly  because  of  the  divergence  of  the  rays  from  each 
point  of  the  object,  yet  the  effect  upon  the  brain  is  that  of 
a  single  object  seen  in  perspective  relief  which  the  monoc- 
ular image  lacks.  The  slide  of  the  stereoscope  shows 
two  pictures  side  by  side  taken  under  a  small  difference  of 
angular  view,  each  eye  looking  upon  one  picture  only ; 
thus,  as  in  ordinary  vision,  two  images  are  conveyed  to  the 
brain  which  unite  into  one,  exhibiting  the  objects  repre- 
sented under  a  high  degree  of  relief.  A  refiecting  form 
of  stereoscope  was  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  in 
1838.  Subsequently  Sir  David  Brewster  invented  the  len- 
ticular or  refracting  stereoscope,  baaed  on  the  refractive 
properties  of  semi-double-convex  lenses.  This  is  the  one 
now  in  general  use.  There  are  many  forms  of  it,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure.    The  action  is  illustrated  by 


stereotyper 

stereotomic  (ster"e-o-tom'ik),  a.  [<  stereot- 
om-y  +  -Jc]  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by 
stereotomy. 

stereotomical(ster'''§-o-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  stereo- 
tomic +  -al.]    Same'as  stereotomic. 

stereotomy  (ster-e-ot'6-mi),  n.  [=  F.  st4r6oto- 
mie,  <  Gr.  crepedg,'  solih.,  +  -To/ita,  <  ri/ivetv,  ra- 
jielv,  out.]  The  science  or  art  of  cutting  solids 
into  certain  figures  or  sections. 

Stereotrope  (ster'e-o-trop).  n.  [<  Gr.  arepcSg, 
solid,  -t-  rpowri,  a  turning,  <  Tp£7r«v,  turn.]  AJi 
instrument  by  which  an  object  is  perceived  as 
if  in  motion  and  with  an  appearance  of  solidity 
or  relief  as  in  nature,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures,  generally  eight,  of  an  object  in  the  suc- 
cessive positions  it  assumes  in  completing  any  motion, 
affixed  to  an  octagonal  drum  revolving  under  an  ordinary 
lenticular  stereoscope,  and  viewed  through  a  solid  cylin- 
der pierced  in  its  entire  length  by  two  apertures,  which 
makes  four  revolutionsforone  of  the  picture-drum.  The 
observer  thus  sees  the  object  constantly  in  one  place,  but 
with  its  parts  apparently  in  motion  and  in  solid  and  natu- 
ral relief. 

stereotype  (ster'f-o-tip),  «.  and  a.  [=  F. 
stereotype,  <  Gr.  arepeSg,  fixed,  +  riinoQ,  impres- 
sion, type:  s&eitype.]  I,  n.  1.  The  duplicate, 
in  one  piece  of  type-metal,  of  the  face  of  a 
collection  of  types  composed  for  printing.  Three 
processes  are  used,  (a)  The  plaster  process,  m  which 
a  mold  taken  from  the  composed  types  in  fluid  plaster 
of  Paris  is  baked  until  dry,  and  is  then  submerged  in 
melted  type-metal.  The  cast  taken  In  this  mold,  when 
cooled,  is  shaved  to  proper  thickness,  making  the  stereo- 
type plate.  (6)  The  clay  process,  in  which  the  mold, 
taken  by  a  press  on  a  prepared  surface  of  stiff  clay,  ia 


stereoscope. 


the  diagram  beneath.  The  light-rays  from  corresponding 
points  of  the  two  pictures  P  and  P'  are  refracted  in  pass- 
ing through  the  lenses  Jj,  V,  and  their  directions  changed 
so  that  they  now  seem  to  the  eyes  E,  B'  to  diverge  from  a 
common  point  A  beyond  the  plane  of  the  card.  By  spe- 
cial effort  a  skilled  observer  can  combine  stereoscopic 
pictures  into  one  without  the  use  of  the  instrument, 
each  eye  being  directed  to  one  picture  only  and  (to  pro- 
duce uie  normal  stereoscopic  effect)  the  one  on  its  own 
side ;  the  process  maybe  facilitated  by  interposing  a  card 
screen  between  the  pictures  so  that,  for  example,  the  left 
picture  is  entirely  out  off  froin  the  right  eye,  etc.  If  the 
eyes  axe  crossed  so  that  the  right  eye  sees  the  left  picture 
and  the  left  eye  the  right  only,  and  the  images  combined 
by  special  effort,  the  usual  stereoscopic  effect  is  reversed — 
a  convex  surface  becomes  concave,  etc.  A  similar  pseudo- 
scopic  result  is  obtained  with  the  ordinary  stereoscope  if 
the  positions  of  the  two  pictures  are  exchanged. 

stereoscopic  (ster"e-o-skop'ik),  a.  [=  F.  stSrSo- 
scopique;  as  stereoscope  +  -io^]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  the  stereoscope ;  adapted  to 
the  stereoscope ;  having  the  form  in  relief,  or 
proper  perspective,  as  of  an  object  seen  in 
the  stereoscope :  as,  stereoscopic  pictures ;  ster- 
eoscopic views Stereoscopic  camera,  diagrams, 

projection.    See  the  nouns. 

Stereoscopical  (ster"e-9-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  stere- 
oscopic +  -al.]    Same  as  stereoscopic. 

stereoscopically  (ster"e-o-skop'i-kal-i),  adv. 
By  or  as  by  a  stereoscope. 

Stereoscopist  (ster'e-o-sko-pist),  n.  [<  stereo- 
scope +  -ist.  ]  One  versed  m  the  use  or  manu- 
facture of  stereoscopes. 

stereoscopy  (ster'f-o-sko-pi),  n.  [=  F.  stMo- 
scopie,  <  Gr.  areped'g,  solid,  -t-  -cKoiria,  <  anowelv, 
view.]  The  use  or  construction  of  stereo- 
scopes. 


A,  Stereotype  Founding  Apparatus.  B,  Stereotype  Plates  from  the- 
Mold,  a,  furnace  by  which  the  water-jacketed  mold  6  is  uniformly- 
heated.  The  mold  is  supported  on  the  frame  (/and  on  the  rollersjv 
the  parts  of  the  mold  are  held  together  by  a  damping-screw  c; 
the  water  is  supplied  to  the  water-jacket  through  the  fuimel  e.  In. 
pouring  the  metal,  the  mold  is  placed  in  position  shown  in  dotted- 
outline. 

baked  until  dry,  and  filled  by  pouring  into  it  fluid  metal, 
(c)  The  papier-mach^  process,  in  which  the  mold  is- 
made  by  covering  the  type  with  a  preparation  of  paper- 
pulp  and  clay,  which  is  beaten  into  the  interstices  of  the 
type-surface  by  a  stiff  brush.  This  mold  when  baked  by 
steam-heat  is  put  in  a  casting-box,  which  is  filled  with 
melted  metal.  This  is  the  rudest  but  quickest  process. 
Stereotypes  lor  daily  newspapers  are  usually  made  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  For  newspaper-work  the  plates  for  rotary 
presses  are  molded  and  cast  with  a  curved  surface  that 
fits  them  to  the  impression-cylinder.  The  practice  of  ster- 
eotyping is  now  confined  to  newspapers  and  the  cheaper 
forms  of  printed  work.  Plates  of  books,  woodcuts,  and  the 
finer  forms  of  printing  are  nowmadeby  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess. (See  electrotype^  Stereotype  plates  were  first  made, 
but  imperfectly,  by  William  Geo,  at  Bdinbnrgh,  in  1725. 
The  plaster  process,  which  was  the  first  to  become  popu- 
lar, was  invented  by  Wildon  and  lord  Stanhope  in  1810. 
2.  Loosely,  an  electrotype. — 3.  The  art  of 
making  plates  of  fixed  metallic  types ;  the  pro- 
cess of  producing  printed  work  by  means  of 
such  plates. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stereotype,  or  ster- 
eotyping, or  stereotype  printing:  as,  stereotype 
work;  stereotype  plates. 

stereotype  (ster'e-o-tip),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
stereotyped,  ppr.  stereotyping.  [<  stereotype,  n.] 
1.  To  cast  a  stereotype  plate  from :  a,s,  to  stereo- 
type a  page  or  a  form. — 2.  To  prepare  for  print- 
ing by  means  of  stereotype  plates :  as,  to  stereo- 
type the  New  Testament. — 3.  To  fix  or  estab- 
lish firmly  or  unchangeably. 

If  men  cannotyet  entirely  obey  the  law,  .  .  .  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  ought  therefore  to  stereotype  their  incompe- 
tency, by  specifying  how  much  is  possible  to  them  and  how- 
much  is  not.  H.  SpcTicer,  Social  Statics,  p.  506. 

stereotype-block  (ster'e-o-tip-blok),  n.  A 
block  of  iron  or  of  hard  wood,  bound  with  brass, 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  high,  on  which 
a  stereotype  plate  is  fixed  for  use. 

stereotyped  (ster'f-o-tipt),  p.  a.  1.  Made  or 
printed  from  stereotype  plates. —  2.  Formed  in 
an  unchangeable  manner;  fixed;  set:  as,  ster- 
eotyped opinions. 

The  entablatures  show  considerable  progress,  but  the 
capitals  were  so  stereotyped  that  it  is  evident,  if  any  Greek 
or  Koman  artists  had  designed  capitals  in  Gandhara  dur- 
ing the  period  just  alluded  to,  we  could  predicate  exactly 
what  they  would  have  been. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  178. 

stereotype-metal  (ster'e-o-tip-met"al),  ,o.  An 
alloy  for  stereotype  plates;  type-metal. 

stereotyper  (ster*e-o-ti-per),  n.  [<  stereotype 
+  -ej-i.]  One  who  stereotypes,  or  who  makes- 
stereotype  plates. 


stereotypery 

stereotypery  (ster*f -o-ti'pfer-i),  n.  [<  stereotype 
■)-  -ery.  J  1 .  The  art  or  work  of  making  stereo- 
type plates. — 2.  'P\.stereotyperies{-iz).  Aplaee 
where  stereotype  plates  are  made;  a  stereo- 
type foundry. 

stereotypic  (ster^e-o-tip'ik),  a.  [<  stereotype 
+  -ic]  Of  or  relatmg  to  stereotype  or  stereo- 
type plates. 

stereotyping  (ster'f-o-ti-ping),  n.  The  art, 
act,  or  process  of  mating  stereotypes.— paper 
process  of  stereotyping.   See  paper. 

stereotypist  (ster'e-o-ti-pist),  n.  [<  stereo- 
type +  -is*.]  One  wko'makes  stereotype  plates; 
a  stereotyper. 

stereotypographer  (ster*e-6-ti-pog'ra-fer),  n. 
[<  stereotypograph-y  +  -erii'.]  A  sterebt^e- 
printer. 

stereotypography  (ster'e-o-ti-pog'ra^fi),  n. 
[<  Gr.  arepeSg,  fixed,  +  fi.  typography"}  The 
art  or  practice  of  printing  from  stereotype. 
Imp.  Diet. 

Stereotypy  (ster'e-6-ti-pi),  n.  [=  P.  st&riotypie; 
as  stereotype  +  -y^.'}  The  art  or  business  of 
making  stereotype  plates. 

Sterhydraulic  (stfer-hi-dr&'lik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
areped;,  solid,  -I-  E.  JiydrauUe.}  Pertaining  to 
or  having  an  action  resembling  that  of  a  ster- 
hydraulic press.  See  the  phrase.— sterhydraulic 
press,  a  peculiar  form  ol  hydraulic  press  in  which  pressure 
is  generated  in  a  hydraulic  cylinder  by  the  displacement 
of  a  part  of  the  contained  liquid  through  the  entrance  into 
its  mass  of  a  rod  working  through  a  stuffing-box,  a  screw 
working  in  a  packed  nu^  or  in  some  cases  a  rope  wound 
upon  a  barrel  in  the  inclosure  and  pulled  into  it  through 
a  packed  hole,  the  shaft  of  the  winding-barrel  or  -drum 
also  extending  through  a  stufflng-box  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  and  fitted  on  the  exterior  with  a  winch  or  a 
driving-wheel.  Of  these  forms  that  using  a  screw  is  the 
simplest  and  best. 

sterigma  (stf -rig'ma),  w.;  ]pl.sterigmata  (-ma-ta). 
[Nil.,  <  Gr.  aT^piy/m,a  prop,  support,  <  aTepl^elv, 
prop.  ]  In  &oi. ,  a  stalk  or  support  of  some  kind : 
a  term  of  varying  application,  (a)  Same  as  basid- 
turn.  (6)  The  stalk-luce  branch  of  a  basidlum  which  bears 
a  spore,  (c)  The  footstalk  of  a  spore,  especially  of  a  spore 
of  minute  size,  (d)  The  cell  from  which  a  spermatium  is 
cut  oft.  («t)  A  ndge  or  foliaceous  appendage  proceeding 
down  the  stem  below  the  attachment  of  a  decurrent  leaf. 

Sterigmatic  (ster-ig-mat'ik),  a.  [<  sterigma(t-) 
+  -jc]  In  hot.,  resembling,  belonging  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  sterigma. 

steiilt,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sterile. 

sterile  (ster'il),  a.  [Formerly  also  steril;  <  P. 
sterile  =  Sp.  Pg.  esteril  =  It.  sterile,  <  L.  steri- 
lis,  unfruitful,  barren;  cf.  Gr.<Trepe(if,  stiff,  hard, 
solid,  arepi^og,  hard,  unfruitful,  barren.]  1. 
Unfruitful;  unproductive;  not  fertile. 

Indeed  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition  that  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promon- 
tory. Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  310. 

It  is  certaine  that  in  eterUe  years  come  sowne  will 
growe  to  an  other  kinde.  Bacortf  Kat.  Hist.,  §  525. 

2.  Barren;  not  reproducing  its  kind. 

She  is  grown  sterile  and  barren,  and  her  births  of  ani- 
mals are  now  very  inconsiderable. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

3.  In  iot.,  of  a  flower,  producing  only  stamens 
— that  is,  staminate  or  male  (compare  neutral); 
of  a  stamen,  having  no  anther,  or  a  f  unctionless 
one ;  of  an  anther,  without  pollen ;  of  an  ovary, 
without  perfect  seeds;  of  a  seed,  without  an  em- 
bryo ;  of  a  frond,  without  sori.  See  outs  under 
Orwolea,  Ophioglosswm,  sassafras,  and  smohe-tree. 
— 4.  Free  from  living  germs. 

I  at  first  suspected  that  the  biologically  sterile  tube 
might  not  be  chemically  clean.    Medici  News,  XLIS.  400. 

.  5.  Leading  to  no  results ;  fruitless;  profitless; 
useless. 

I  will  endeavour  that  the  favour  conferred  on  me  rest 
not  sterUe.  Abbi  Mann,  in  Ellis's  lit.  Letters,  p.  431. 

6.  Lacking  richness  of  thought  or  expression ; 
bald  J  bare :  as,  a  sterile  style ;  sterile  verse. — 
sterile  wood  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  Coprosma  foetidis- 
sima,  of  the  RuMaceae,  found  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fetid  when  drying,  though  inodorous  when  alive 
and  growing. 

sterilisation,  sterilise,  etc.  See  sterilization, 
etc. 

sterility  (ste-ril'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  steriliti  =  Sp. 
esterilidad  =  Pg.'  esterilidade  =  It.  sterilitA,  < 
L.  sterilita(J>-)s,  unfruitfulness,  barrenness,  < 
sterilis,  barren,  sterile:  see  sterile.}  The  state 
or  character  of  being  sterile,  (a)  Lack  of  fertility; 
unproductiveness ;  unfruitfulness,  as  of  land,  labor,  etc. 
For  the  Soil  of  Spain,  the  Fruitfulness  of  their  Vallies 
recompences  the  SterUUy  of  their  Hills. 

HtnoeU,  Letters,  I.  iii.  32. 

(6)  Lack  of  fecundity;  barrenness:  said  of  animals  or 
plants. 

Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 

To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterility! 

Skttk.,  Lear,  1.  4.  300. 
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(c)  FrulUessnesB ;  profitlessness. 

The  trueness  of  this  formula  Is  only  equalled  by  its  ste- 
rility for  psychological  purposes. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  661. 

(d)  Deficiency  in  ideas,  sentiments,  or  expression ;  lack  of 
richness  or  luxuriance,  as  in  literary  style;  poverty;  bald- 


He  had  more  frequent  occasion  for  repetition  than  any 
poet;  yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this  to  aaj  sterUity  ot  ex- 
pression, but  to  the  genius  of  his  times,  which  delighted 
in  these  reiterated  verses.  Pope,  Essay  on  Homer. 

sterilization  (ster"il-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  sterilise 
+  -ution.']  The  act  or  operation  of  making  ster- 
ile; specifically,  the  process  of  freeing  from 
living  germs.    Also  spelled  sterilisation. 

SterilimKon  ot  cow's  milk  must  and  will  be  a  most  valua- 
ble preventive  of  summer  diarrhoeia. 

Medical  News,  LIIL  12. 

sterilize  (ster'il-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  steril- 
ized, ppr.  sterilizing.  [=  F.  steriliser  =  Sp.  Pg. 
esterUizar;  as  sterile  +  4ze.']  To  render  sterile 
or  unproductive  in  any  way;  specifically,  in 
bacteriology,  to  render  free  from  living  germs,  as 
by  heating  or  otherwise.   Also  spelled  sterilise. 

No,  no  —  such  wars  do  thou.  Ambition,  wage ! 
Go  bruize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage ! 
Whole  nations  to  depopulate  is  thine. 

Savage,  Public  Spirit. 

Prof.  Tyndall  found  that  he  could  not  sterilize  an  infu- 
sion of  old  hay  .  .  .  without  boiling  it  continuously  for 
several  hours.  W.  B.  Carpemter,  Micros.,  §  309. 

sterilizer  (ster'il-i-z6r),  n.  [<  sterilize  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  sterilizes ;  especially, 
any  apparatus  for  rendering  substances  free 
from  living  germs,  as  by  means  of  heat.  Also 
spelled  steriliser. 

Sterkt.    An  old  spelling  of  starh\  stirlc. 

sterlet  (stfer'let),  n.  [<  F.  sterlet  =  Dan.  sterlet 
=  Sw.  sterlett,  <  G.  sterlet,  <  Euss.  sterlyadi,  a 
sterlet.]  A  species  of  sturgeon,  Ampenser 
ruthenus.  it  is  of  small  size  and  slender  form,  with  a 
long  sharp  snout  and  fringed  barbels,  and  from  sixty  to 
seventy  lateral  shields.    It  rarely  reaches  a  length  of  two 


sterlet  (,Acifenser  ruthenus). 

feet,  and  is  generally  not  more  than  a  foot  long.  It  in- 
habits the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof,  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia,  as  well  as  cerrain  rivers  of  Sibe- 
ria. It  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  Savor,  and  its  roe  makes 
a  superior  caviar.    Compare  also  cuts  under  Acipenser. 

SterletUS  (ster'le-tus),  n.  [NL.  (Eafinesque, 
1820),  <  F.  sterlet,  <  Euss.  sterlyadi,  sterlet:  see 
sterlet.']  A  genus  of  sturgeons,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  sterlet,  having  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  shield  posterior,  no  stellate  plates,  and 
the  lip  emarginate. 

sterling^t,  »■    An  obsolete  form  of  starling"^. 

sterling^  (stfer'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  ster- 
ling, sterlinge,  sterlynge,  starling,  the  coin  so 
called;  cf.  T>.  sterling  =  Sw.  Dan.  sterUng,  ster- 
ling (as  in  mod.  E.  use),  =  leel.  sterUngr,  a  ster- 
ling (the  English  coin  so  called),  =  MHG.  ster- 
linc,  stasrlinc  {-ling),  a  coin  so  called,  G.  sterling 
(as  in  mod.  E.  use) ;  =  OF.  esterlin,  a  sterling 
(the  English  coin  so  called),  sterlin,  esterlin,  es- 
tellin,  estelin,  a  weight  of  twenty-eight  grains  (of 
gold),  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  =  Sp.  Pg. 
esterlino,  in  Wbra  esterlina,  a  pciund  sterling,  = 
It.  sterlino,  in  Ura  sterUna,  a  pound  sterhng, 
also  as  a  noun,  sterlino,  sterling  coin,  standard 
rate  (of  coin) ;  ML.  sterlvngus,  sterUngum,  ster- 
Mnus,  steUinus,  stelligus,  sterlingeus,  sterilingus, 
esterlingtis,  estriUngus,  a  sterling  (the  English 
coin  so  called),  also  a  weight  of  twenty-eight 
grains,  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce ;  all  < 
E.,  unless,  as  KLuge  asserts,  the  E.  itself  (and 
so  in  part  the  OP.  and  ML.)  is  <  MHG.  sterUnc, 
stsBrlinc  (-ling),  which  is  then  <  sterU  or  ster-, 
origin  unknown,  +  -ingS  or  -ling^  as  in  shilling, 
farthing  (AS.  fe&rthing,  fedrthling),  penny  (AS. 
pening,  etc.).  In  this  view  the  word  must  have 
been  introduced  into  ME.  use  by  the  Hanse 
merchants  in  London,  who,  according  to  the 
story,  first  stamped  the  coin  in  England.  The 
accepted  statement  is  that  these  merchants 
were  called  Easterlings  as  coming  from  "the 
east  parts  of  Germany"  (Camden),  and  that 
the  coin  received  its  name  from  them ;  but  the 
similarity  appears  to  be  accidental,  and  the 
statement,  besides  other  deficiencies,  fails  to 
explain  the  MHG.  name,  which  could  not  have 
meant  '  Easterling.'  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  MHG.  word  is,  like  the  rest,  derived 
from  the  ME.  word,  which  must  then  be  due, 
in  spite  of  unexplained  difficulties,  to  Easter- 
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Ung,  or  else  is  derived,  as  asserted  in  a  state- 
ment quoted  by  Minsheu  from  Linwood,  from 
the  figure  of  a  starling  (ME.  sterling)  at  one 
time  engraved  on  one  quarter  of  the  coin  so 
called:  see  starlingi-.  Historical  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  as  yet  lacking.  ]  I.  n. 
If.  A  silver  coin  struck  by  English  (and  Scot- 
tish) kings  from  the  time  of  Bichard  I.  (1190). 
Faste  comen  out  of  halle 
And  shoken  nobles  and  sterlinges. 

Chmieer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1315. 

The  oldest  pieces  [of  the  coinage  of  Scotland]  are  silver 
pennies  or  sterlings,  resembling  the  contemporary  English 
money,  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

2.  English  money.     [Eare.] 

And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view.  Arbvthnot. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  fixed  or  standard  national  value; 
conforming  to  the  national  standard  of  value : 
said  of  English  money,  and,  by  extension,  of  the 
precious  metals:  as,  ajvound sterUng;  a  shilling 
sterling.    AbbreviatedTsier.,  stg. 

In  the  Canon  Law  mention  is  made  of  5  shillings  ster- 
Ung, and  a  merke  sterling,  cap.  3.  de  Arbitris,  &  c.  con- 
stitut.  12.  de  procurator.  Minsheu,  1617. 

When  a  given  weight  of  gold  or  silver  is  of  a  given  fine- 
ness, it  is  then  of  the  true  standard,  and  called  esterling 
or  sterling  metal.  Blaekstone,  Com.,  I.  vii. 

I  lost  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  poxmis  sterling 
of  your  English  money.    J.  S.  Le  Fanti,  Dragon  Volant^  v. 

2.  Of  acknowledged  worth  or  influence;  au- 
thoritative. 

If  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 

Sftai.jRich.  II.,  iv.  1.  264. 

3.  Genuine;  true;  pure;  hence,  of  great  value 
or  excellence. 

His  sterling  worth,  which  words  cannot  express, 
Lives  with  his  friends,  their  pride  and  their  distress. 

Craibe,  Works,  IL  27. 

I  might  recall  other  evidence  of  the  sterling  and  unusual 
qualities  of  his  public  virtue. 

S.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  321. 

sterling^  (ster'ling),  n.    See  starling^. 

Sterling's  formula.    See  formula. 

Stemi  (stem),  a.  [<  ME.  stern,  sterin,  sterne, 
sturne,  <  AS.  styrne,  severe,  austere,  stem  (also 
in  comp.  styrn-mod,  stem-minded);  akin  to 
OHG.  stornen,  be  astonished,  sturni,  stupor; 
perhaps  related  to  OHG.  storren,  MHG.  storren, 
stand  out,  project,  =  Goth.  *staurran,  in  comp. 
and-staurran,  murmur  against,  also  to  D. 
stmirsch,  stem,  =  Sw.  stwsle,  refractory,  and 
to  Icel.  stUra,  gloom,  despair,  stura,  mope,  fret.] 

1.  Severe  in  disposition  or  conduct;  austere; 
harsh;  rigorous;  hard. 

No  Man  was  more  gentle  where  there  was  Submission; 
where  Opposition,  no  Man  more  lAem. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  132. 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

2.  Characterized  by  severity  or  rigor;  especial- 
ly, resulting  from  or  expressive  of  harshness: 
as,  a  stern  reply ;  a  stern  glance ;  a  stern  rebuke. 

He  herd  thalr  strakes,  that  war  f  ul  sterin. 

Ywaine  and  GaiMn,  1.  3219.    (Salliw^.) 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem  time. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  "Good  porter,  turn  the  key." 
Shak.,  Lear,  iiL  7.  63. 

Gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stem  frown.     Milton,  Comns,  L  446. 

3.  Grim  or  forbidding  in  aspect;  gloomy;  re- 
pelling. 

In  passing  through  these  stem  and  lofty  mountains, 
their  path  was  often  along  the  bottom  of  a  baranco,  or 
deep  rocky  valley.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  88. 

4.  Eough;  violent;  tumultuous;  fierce. 

The  werre  wox  in  that  won  wonderly  stem. 

AUsaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  337. 
Those  stem  waves,  which  like  huge  mountains  roll. 

Drayton,  Polyolblon,  1.  435. 

5.  Eigid;  stringent;  strict. 

Subjected  to  stem  discipline  by  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  uniform  motives.  Mauddey,  Body  and  Will,  p.  8. 

6t.  Stout;  strong;  heavy. 

The  hamur  bothe  eteme  and  gret 

That  drof  the  nayles  thorow  bond  and  fete. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  j).  184. 
Of  bak  *  of  brest  al  were  his  bodi  stwme. 
Sir  Oa/wayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.\  L  148. 

7.  Firm;  unyielding;  inflexible ;  hard. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Shak.,  3.  C,  iii.  2.  97. 
The  Sterner  sex.  See  sea>i. = Syn.  1.  Severe,  Harsh,  Strict, 
etc.  See  austere. — 1  and  2.  Unrelenting,  uncompromis- 
ing, inflexible. 
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stern^  stim^,  n.  [<  ME.  steme,  steeme,  steorne 
(not  found  in  AS.,  where  only  stedr,  a  rudder, 
appears :  see  steeri,  n. )  =  OFries.  stiorne,  stiarne, 
a  rudder,  =  leel.  s^6rn,  a  steering,  steerage, 
rudder ;  with  formative  -n,  from  the  root  of  AS. 
stedr,  E.  steer,  etc.,  a  rudder:  see  steer\  n.  and 
«.]     If.  The  rudder  or  helm  of  a  vessel. 

3it  he  ne  rise  the  rather  and  rauhte  to  the  steorne, 
The  wynt  wolde  with  the  water  the  hot  ouer>throwe. 
Piera  Plowman  (A),  uc  30. 
But  to  preserve  the  people  and  the  land, 
Which  now  remain  as  Bhijppe  without  a  steme. 

Norton  and  SaekeUle,  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  v.  2. 

St.  Hence,  figuratively,  any  instrument  of  man- 
agement or  direction ;  a  guiding  agent  or  agency ; 
also,  a  post  of  direction  or  control. 

The  father  held  the  steme  of  his  whole  obedience. 

Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  43. 

Not  a  few  of  them  [the  ennachs]  have  come  to  sit  at  the 
stem  of  State.  Sandys,  Iravailes,  p.  56. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  a  ship  or  boat,  where  the 
rudder  is  placed;  the  part  furthest  removed 
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such  as  5.  minuta  of  Europe  and  5.  anMUarum  of  Amer- 
ica, are  called  least  terns,  and  all  have  a  white  frontal 
crescent  in  the  black  cap :  these  represent  a  subgenus 


Lower  part  of  Ship's  Stem. 
J, stem-post:  ^5, keelson ;  .£',  keel;  .07', dovetail-plates:  /.Inner 
stem-post :  J),  dead  wood :  DST,  deadwood-knee ;  5^,  stemson ;  T, 
deck -transom :  /'*,  false  keel.    (The  dotted  lines  show  bolts.) 

from  the  stem  or  prow.     See  also  cut  imder 
poop. 

So,  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas. 
High  on  the  stem  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1,  39. 

4.  The  hinder  parts,  backside,  buttocks,  or 
rump ;  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

He  [the  dragon]  .  .  .  gan  his  sturdy  steme  about  to  weld, 
And  him  so  strongly  stroke  that  to  the  ground  him  f  eld. 
Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.  xi.  28. 

We  don't  want  to  deceive  ourselves  about  them,  or  fancy 
them  cherubs  without  stems. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  Forewords, 

[p.  xxiii. 

By  the  Stem,  See  Aj/i.— False  stem,  an  addition  made 
to  the  stern  of  a  vessel  for  strength  or  protection. — From 
stem  to  stem.  See  stemz. — Square  stem,  a  stern  less 
rounded  or  elliptical  than  is  usual. — Stem  foremost, 
backside  foremost;  with  the  stern  advanced. — Stem  On, 
the  position  of  a  vessel  when  her  stern  is  presented  to- 
ward the  observer. — To  make  a  Stem  board.  See 
board.— To  moor  head  asA  stem.  See  mmrs. 
St.ern^  (st6m), «;.  l<.sterrfi,n.']  I.  trans.  If.  To 
steer  j  guide. 

Hulke  tower  ...  is  a  notable  marke  for  pilots,  in  di- 
recting t^em  which  wale  to  steme  their  ships,  and  to 
eschew  the  danger  of  the  craggie  rocks. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  iii.    (Holinshed.) 

2.  To  back  (a  boat)  with  the  oars;  backwater; 

row  backward stem  all!  stem  hard!  orders  to 

back  water  given  by  the  officer  of  a  boat  to  the  crewj. 
Also  simply  stem ! 

11.  intrans.  To  draw  back;  backwater:  said 
of  a  boat  or  its  crew. 

Meantime  Mr.  Norton,  the  mate,  having  struck  the  fast 
whale,  he  and  the  second  mate  sterned  off  to  wait  for  the 
whale  to  get  quiet.  Fisheries  of  U.  5.,  T.  ii.  273. 

Stern^  (st6m),  n.    Same  as  starn^. 

stern*  (st6m),  n.  [A  var.  of  tern :  see  tern,  and 
cf .  Sterna.']    A  tern. 

Sterna  (stSr'na),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1758),  appar. 
based  on  E.  tern."]  A  Linnean  genus  of  Laridse, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Sterninse,  and  contain- 
ing all  the  terns  or  sea-swallows,  or  variously  re- 
stricted. It  is  now  commonly  confined  to  species  of  mod- 
erate and  large  size,  white  with  usually  a  pearly-blue  mantle 
and  black  cap,  and  having  a  long  deeply-forked  tail,  whose 
outer  feathers  are  more  or  less  narrowly  linear  for  much  of 
their  length.  The  spepies  are  numerous,  and  are  found  all 
over  the  world,  as  5.  iiirundo,  the  common  tern  of  Europe 
and  America ;  S.  arctica,  the  arctic  tern  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  S.  pa/radisea  or  dougaUi,  the  roseate  tern 
{see  cut  under  roseate),  very  widely  distributed ;  and  5.  for- 
steri  and  S.  trudeaui  of  America.  Among  the  large  species, 
representing  a  subgenus  Thalaseeus,  are  S.  tschegrava  or 
easpia,  the  Caspian  tern  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America ;  S. 
maxima,  the  royal  tern  (smaller  than  the  last,  in  spite  of 
its  name)  of  America ;  S.  elegans,  the  ducal  tern  of  Amer- 
ica. (See  cut  under  T?uUasseus.)  A  group  of  small  species, 
373 


Common  Tern  {SterHa  hinindo). 

StemvZa.  (See  cut  under  Stemvla.)  Some  middle-sized 
terns  with  dark  upper  parts,  widely  distributed  in  tropi- 
cal and  warm  temperate  regions,  are  the  subgenus  HcUi- 
plana,  as  the  common  sooty  and  bridled  terns,  S.fuligi- 
nosa  and  5.  aniesthetica.  (See  cut  under  sooty.)  Gml- 
billed  terns  form  a  section  Geloehdiion  (see  cut  there). 
The  wholly  white  terns,  the  black  terns,  and  the  noddies 
belong  to  other  genera.    See  Sleiminie  and  tern. 

sternadiform  (st6r'na-di-f  6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  ster- 
num, the  breast-bone,  +  L.  ad,  to,  -I-  forma, 
form.]  In  ichth.,  characterized  by  a  tendency 
to  expansion  or  extension  of  the  thoracic  or 
sternal  region,  as  exemplified  in  the  John-dory 
and  the  Serranidse.    Gill, 

sterna^e  (stfer'naj),  n.  [<  stern^  +  -age."]  Steer- 
age; direction;  course,  as  of  a  ship  or  fleet. 

Follow,  follow : 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy, 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still. 

S'Aa*.,Hen.  V.,  iii.  Prol.,  1. 18. 

sternal  (st6r'nal),  a.  [=  P.  sternal,  <  NL.  ster- 
nalis,  <  sier/mm,  the  breast-bone:  see  sternum."] 
1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum,  especially 
the  breast-bone  of  vertebrates:  as,  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle ;  the  sternal  keel  of  a  bird's 
breast-bone;  sternal  articulation;  a  sternal 
segment. —  3.  In  Invertebrata,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  stemite;  sternitic. —  3.  Ventral;  hemal; 
on  the  ventral  surface  or  aspect,  where  the 
sternum  is  situated;  on  the  same  side  with  the 
stemtmi;  in  man,  anterior;  in  other  animals, 
inferior:  opposed  to  dorsal,  tergal,  or  neural. 
—  sternal  hand,  in  embryol.,  of  insects,  a  longitudinal 
thickening  of  the  ovum,  which  gives  rise  to  the  sternal 
region  of  the  body. — Stomal  canal,  in  Crustacea,  a  me- 
dian passage  between  each  pair  of  endosternites,  arched 
over  by  the  meeting  of  the  mesopbragmal  apophyses  of 
the  apodemes  of  opposite  sides.  The  sternal  canal  con- 
veys me  chain  of  nervous  ganglia  and  the  sternal  artery. 
See  cut  under  Astai^dse. — Sternal  glands,  a  chain  of  six 
to  ten  small  lymphatic  glands,  situated  along  the  course  of 
the  internal  mammary  blood-vessels. — Sternal  line,  the 
vertical  line  on  the  front  of  the  chest  lying  over  the  edge  of 
the  sternum. — Sternal  region,  the  region  of  the  front  of 
the  chest  lying  between  the  sternal  lines.  It  is  divided  into 
a  superior  and  an  inferior  sternal  region  by  a  line  passing 
through  the  uppermost  points  of  the  junctions  of  the  third 
costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum. —  Sternal  lih.  (a)  A 
true  or  fixed  rib ;  one  that  joins  the  sternum  by  its  hema^ 
pophysis,  or  costal  cartilage,  as  distinguished  from  a  false 
rib.  See  cut  under  endoskeleton.  (b)  The  hemapophysis 
of  a  rib,  as  distinguished  from  the  plenrapophysis ;  that 
part  of  a  bony  jointed  rib  answering  to  the  costal  carti- 
lage of  a  mammalian  rib,  reaching  from  the  end  of  the 
plenrapophysis  to  the  sternum  or  toward  it,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  vertebral  rib,  which  is  the  plenrapophy- 
sis alone.    See  cuts  under  epipleura  and  interclamae. 

Sternalgia  (st6r-narji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  arip- 
vov,  the  breast-bone,  4-  alyoc,  pain.]  1.  Pain 
about  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. — 3.  Specif- 

-  ieallyr  angina  pectoris.     See  angina. 

Sternalgic  (st^r-nal'jik),  a.  [<  sternalgia  +  -de.] 
Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  sternalgia ;  es- 
pecially, affected  with  angina  pectoris. 

Sternalis  (ster-na'lis),  n.;  pi.  sternales  (-lez). 
[NL.,  sc.  musGulus,  muscle:  see  sternal.]  A 
sternal  or  prestemal  muscle;  specifically,  the 
rectus  stemaHs  of  various  animals,  more  ex- 
pressly called  sternalis  irutorum  and  rectus 
thoraeicus  superficialis.  It  is  not  infrequently 
present  in  man. 

Sternaspida  (ster-nas'pi-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg. 
<  Sternaspis  {-aspid-)  +  4da.  ]  An  order  of  gephy- 
reans,  represented  by  the  genus  Sternaspis :  dis- 
tinguished from  an  order  ScfeMO'wos,  both  being 
referred  to  a  subclass  Echiuromorpha  of  the 
class  GepJiyrea.    Compare  EcMuroidea. 

Sternbergia  (stem-b6r'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (Wald- 
stein  and  Kitaibel,  1805),  named  after  Count 
Kaspar  Maria  von  Sternberg,  1761-1838,  author 
of  various  botanical  and  paleontological  works.] 
A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of  the  or- 
der .4«8a»^K«^acecB  and  tribe  Jmar^Zie«B.  Itis  char- 
acterized by  a  commonly  solitary  funnel-shaped  perianth 
without  a  corona  and  with  somewhat  spreading  lobes,  and 
by  a  fleshy  nearly  indehisoent  fruit  with  roundish  and 
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often  strophiolate  seeds.  About  12  species  have  been 
described,  now  by  some  reduced  to  5,  all  native  of  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  produce  a  short  flow- 
er-stalk from  a  coated  bulb,  with  leaves  at  the  same  time 
or  earlier.  S.  Ixctea  and  several  other  dwari  species  with 
handsome  yellow  flowers  are  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  star-flower.  S.  lutea  is  also  known  as  wirUer  daffodil, 
and  £'.  ^tnensis  as  Mount  Etna  lily;  these  are  often  sold 
under  the  name  of  amaryllis. 

sternberglte  (st6m'b6rg-it),  n.  [Named  after 
Count  K.  M.  von  Sterriberg:  see  Sternbergia.] 
An  ore  of  silver,  a  sulphid  of  silver  and  iron, 
having  a  pinchbeck-brown  color  and  metallic 
luster.  It  occurs  foliated,  the  lamins  being 
soft  and  flexible.  It  leaves  a  mark  on  paper 
like  that  of  graphite. 

stern-board  (stfem'bord),  n.  Naut.,  a  back- 
ward motion  of  a  vessel.  See  to  make  a  stern 
board,  under  board. 

stern-cap  (stfem'kap),  n.  -An  iron  cap  to  pro- 
tect the  stern  of  a  boat. 

stern-chase  (stfem'chas),  n.  A  chase  in  which 
two  vessels  sail  on  one  and  the  same  course, 
one  following  in  the  wake  of  the  other:  as,  a 
stern-chase  is  a  long  chase. 

stern-chaser  (st6rn'cha''''s6r),  n.  A  caiinon 
placed  in  a  ship's  stem,  pointing  backward, 
and  intended  to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  pursuit. 

Sterneee  (st6r'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sterna  + 
-ex.]  A  subdivision  of  Sterninse,  containing  all 
the  sea-swallows  with  forked  tails  and  emargi- 
nate  webs,  as  distinguished  from  the  Anoese  or 
noddies ;  the  typical  terns.     Coues,  1862. 

Sterneber  (st6r'ne-b6r),  n.  [<  NL.  sternebra,  < 
sternum  +  (vert)ebra.]  One  of  the  pieces  of 
which  the  breast-bone  of  a  vertebrate  usually 
consists;  a  bony  segment  of  the  sternum;  a 
stemite,  or  stemebral  element.  The  sternum  is  a 
serially  segmented  bone,  made  up  of  pieces,  primitively 
separate  bones,  corresponding  to  pairs  of  ribs,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  sterneber.  Thus,  in  man  the  manubrium  stemi 
and  the  xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage  are  each  a  sterne- 
ber ;  and  the  gladiolus,  the  middle  part  of  the  breast-bone, 
is  composed  of  four  other  stemebers. 

stemebral  (st6r'ne-bral),  a.  [<  sterneber  + 
-al.]  Entering  into  tlie  composition  of  the 
breast-bone;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  sterneber. 

sterned^  (stfemd),  a.  [<  stern^  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  stern  (of  a  specified  character).  Chap- 
man, Iliad,  xi. 

sterned^t  (stfemd),  a.  [ME.,  <  stem?  +  -ed^.] 
Starred ;  starry.  Sampole,  Prick  of  Conscience. 

sternert  (st6r'n6r),  n.  [<  stern^  +  -er^.]  A 
steersman ;  a  guide  or  director.     [Rare.] 

He  that  is  "  regens  sidera,"  the  sterner  Of  the  stars. 

Dr.  Clarke,  Sermons  (1637),  p.  16.    {Laiham.) 

sterh-fast  (stfem'f  ast),  n.  A  rope  or  chain  used 

to  confine  the  stem  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  to 

a  wharf  or  quay. 
stern-frame  (stern'fram),  n.  The  several  pieces 

of  timber  or  iron  which  form  the  stem  of  a  ship 

— the  stern-post,  transoms,  and  fashion-pieces. 
sternfuUyt  (st6rn'ful-i),  adv.    [<  *sternful  (ii- 

Teg.  (.stem  + -ful)  +  -ly^.]   Sternly.  Stanihurst, 

Conceites.     [Rare.] 
stern-gallery  (stern'gal"e-ri),  n.    Naut.    See 

gallery,  9. 
Stern-iaook  (stfem'huk),  n.    In  ship-building,  a 

curved  timber  built  into  the  stem  of  a  ship  to 

support  the  stem-frame. 
Stemidse  (ster'ni-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Sterna  + 

-idee.]    The  Sterninse  rated  as  a  family  apart 
'  from  Laridse. 
StemidillS  (st6r-nid'i-us),  n. 

1873).]    A  genus  of  longi- 

eom  beetles,  of  the  family 

CerambycidsB,  equivalent  to 

Ziopus  (Leiopus  of  Serville, 

1835).    S.  amUiferus  is  a  com- 
mon North  American  species  now 

placed  in  Lepfostylus.     Its  larva 

burrows  under  the  bark  of  various 

trees. 

sterniform  (st6r'ni-f6rm), 
a.  [<  NL.  sternum,  the  breast-bone,  +  li.  forma, 
form.]  In  entom.,  having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  a  thoracic  sternum.— sterniform  pro- 
cess or  horn,  an  anterior  projection  of  the  flrst  ventral 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  bases  of  the  pos- 
terior legs:  it  is  more  commonly  called  the  intercoxal 
process. 

Sterninse  (stfer-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sterna  + 
■4nsB.]  A  subfamily  of  Laridse,  typified  by  the 
genus  Sterna,  containing  all  the  terns  or  sea- 
swallows.  It  differs  from  Larinx  in  the  average  smaller 
size,  slenderer  form,  relatively  longer  wings  and  tail,  the 
forking  of  the  tail,  the  small  feet,  and  the  slender  sharp 
bill.  The  bill  is  paragnathous  (not  epignathous  as  is  usual 
in  Larinse),  with  continuous  homy  covering,  usually  long 
and  slender,  very  sharp,  with  straight  commissure  or  near- 
ly so,  gently  curved  culmen,  long  gonys,  and  slight  sym- 
physeal  eminence.    The  wings  are  extremely  long,  narrow. 
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jfld  pointed,  with  tlie  first  primary  much  the  longest,  and 
the  secondaries  all  short.  The  tail  is  usually  long,  and 
(orked  or  lorfioate,  with  attenuated  outer  feathers.  The 
feet  are  small,  and  scarcely  ambulatorial.  There  are  60 
or  more  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  the  Stemea  or  terns  proper,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  SUrninm,  and  the  noddies  or  Amiea. 
Most  of  the  species  fall  into  the  single  genus  Sicrao.  Other 
genera  are  Hydrochelidon,  Phaethma,  Procelslema,  Oygit, 
Inca,  and  Anoiis.  See  Sterna,  and  outs  there  noted. 
Stermne  (stfer'nin),  a.  [<  NL.  sterninus,  <  Ster- 
na, tern.]  Resembling  or  related  to  a  tern ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Sterninse. 
Stemite  (st6r'nit),  n.  [<  NL.  sternum,  the  hreast- 
bone,  +  -ife2.]  1.  Jn.  Arthropoda,  as  an  insect 
or  a  crustacean,  one  of  the  median  ventral  sole- 
rites  of  the  crust  or  body-wall ;  the  median  ven- 
tral piece  of  any  segment,  somite,  or  metamere, 
whether  a  distinct  piece  or  only  that  undistin- 
guished ventral  part  or  region  which  Ues  be- 
tween the  insertions  of  any  pair  of  legs  or  other 
-  appendages.  The  stemites  are  primitively  and  typi- 
cally all  alike,  but  may  be  variously  modified  in  different 
regions  of  the  body,  or  coalesced  with  one  another  or 
with  other  pieces  of  the  exoskeleton,  or  suppressed.  See 
out  under  eephalothoraic. 

2.  In  entom.,  specifically,  the  under  or  ventral 
sclerite  of  "^n  abdominal  segment.    [Kare.] — 

3.  One  of  the  piece's  of  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone of  a  vertebrate ;  a  sterneiber.  [Rare.] — 
Antennary  stemite.    Same  as  epintoma  (fi). 

sternitic  (st6r-nit'ik),  a.  [<  stemite  +  4c.']  Of 
orpertainingto  a  stemite;  sternal,  as  a  sclerite 
of  an  arthropod. 

stern-knee  (stfem'ne),  n.  The  continuation  of 
a  vessel's  keelson,  to  which  the  stern-post  is 
secured  by  bolts.  Also  called  sternson  and  stern- 
son-knee. 

Stern-Ughtt,  ».    [<  stemS  +  Ught^.]    starlight. 
It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stem  light 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  112). 

sternly  (stern'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  sternelich,  sterne- 
liche,  sturneliclie,  <  AS.  styrnlice,  <  styrne,  stem : 
see  stern^  and  -%2.]  In  a  stem  manner;  with 
severity,  harshness,  austerity,  or  rigor. 

Sternmost  (stSru'most),  a.  superl.  [<  stern^  + 
-most.']  Furthest  in  the  rear;  furthest  astern: 
as,  the  sternmost  ship  in  a  convoy. 

sternness  (stern'nes),  n.     [<  ME.  sternnesse, 

steernnesse;  <  stern  +  -ness.']    The  quality  or 

character  of  being  stem. 

With  steernnesse  ge  comaundlde  to  hero,  and  with  power. 

WycHf,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4. 

=  Syn.  See  steml,  a. 

sternochondroscapularis  (st^r  -  no  -  kon  -  dro  - 
skap-u-la'ris),  ti.;  pi.  sternochondroscapulares 
(-rez).'  [NL.  (se.  mwculw,  muscle),  <  Or.  arip- 
vov,  the  breast-bone,  +  x^^P°S,  cartilage,  + 
NL.  scapularis,  q.  v.]  A  muscle  of  some  mam- 
mals, not  infrequent  in  man,  arising  from  the 
first  costal  cartilage  and  the  sternum,  and  in- 
serted into  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula. 
Also  called  chondroscapularis,  scapvloeostalis 
minor,  costoscapularis,  subclawus  posUcus. 

sternoclavicular  (ster*n6-kla-vik'u-lar),  a. 
[<  NL.  sternoclavicularis,  <  Gr.  aripvov,  the  breast- 
bone, +  NL.  clavicula:  see  clavicular.]  Per- 
taining to  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle.  Also 
sternoclidal,  and  sometimes  clidosternah—steT- 
noclavlcular  fibrocartllage.  SeefibroecmtOage.— Ster- 
noclavicular ligament,  a  band  of  ligamentous  fibers 
uniting  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle :  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  are  distinguished  in  man. 

Sternoclavicularis  (st6r'''no-kla-vik-u-la'ris), 
n.;  pi.  sternoclavioulares  (-rez).  [ifL. :  see 
sternoclavicular.]  One  of  two  anomalous  mus- 
cles in  man,  anterior  and  posterior,  extending 
over  the  sternoclavicular  articulation. 

sternoclidal  (st6r-n6-kli'dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  aripvov, 
the  breast-bone,  +  /cAe/f  (ileiS-),  key  (clavicle), 
+  -al.]    Same  as  sternoclavicular. 

sternoclidomastoid  (st^r-no-kli-do-mas'toid), 
a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  sternoolidomastoideus,  <  ster- 
mim,q.v.,  +  cUdomastoideus, q. v.]  I,  a.  In  anat., 
of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  and 
the  mastoid  process.  The  sternoclidomastoid  muscle 
arises  from  the  summit  of  the  sternum  and  the  inner  sec- 
tion of  the  clavicle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  also  called  stemomastoid,  mas- 
toideus  colli,  and  nvtator  capitis.  See  cut  under  m/usdeK 
II.  n.  The  sternoclidomastoid  muscle. 

stemoclidomastoideus  (ster"n6  - kli"d6  - mas- 
toi'de-us),  m. ;  pi.  sternoolidomastoidei  (-i). 
[NL. :  see  sternoclidomastoid.]  The  sternocli- 
domastoid muscle. 

sternocoracoid  (st6r-no-kor'a-koid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  sternocoracoideus,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  + 
coracoideus,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  sternum  and  the  coracoid :  as,  the  sterno- 
coracoid articulation  of  birds  and  reptiles ;  a 
sternocoracoid  muscle. 
II,  n.  The  sternocoracoideus. 
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sternocoracoideus  (st6r-n6-kor-a-koi'de-us),  n.; 
pi.  sternocoracoidei  (-i).  [NL.:"see  sternocora- 
coid.] The  sternocoracoid  muscle  of  various 
animals,  arising  from  the  sternum  and  inserted 
in  the  coracoid.  It  is  represented  in  man  by 
the  pectoralis  minor. 

sternocostal  (stfer-no-kos'tal),  a.  [<  NL.  ster- 
nocostalis,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  +  L.  costa,  rib:  see 
costal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and 
the  ribs  or  costal  cartilages;  costostemal. 

sternocostalis  (st6r''n6-kos-ta'lis),  n. ;  pi.  ster- 
nocostales  (-lez).  [NL. :  see  sternocostal.]  A 
thin  median  fan-shaped  muscle  within  the  tho- 
rax, behind  the  costal  cartilages  and  breast- 
bone, arising  feom  the  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
num. Also  called  transversus  thoracis,  and 
usually  triangularis  sterni. 

Stemocoxal  (st6r-n6-kok'sal),  a.  [<  NJj.sterno- 
coxalis,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  +  L.  coxa,  the  hip:  see 
coxal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternites  and 
coxae  of  an  arthropod. 

stemofacial  (ster-no-fa'shal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  sternofacialis,  ^  sternum,' q^.  v.,  +  h.  fades, 
face:  see  facial.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  sternum  and  the  face:  as,  a  stemofacial 
muscle. 
II.  n.  The  stemofacialis. 

stemofacialis  (stfer-no-fa-shi-a'lis),  n.;  pi.  ster- 
nofaciales  (-lez).  [NL. :  see  sternofadal.]  A 
muscle  of  the  hedgehog,  arising  over  the  fore 
part  of  the  sternum  and  passing  to  the  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  integument  of  the  face : 
it  assists  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  pan- 
niouli. 

sternoglossal  (stfer-no-glos'al),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  stemoglossalis,  <  Gr.  nrt'pvov,  breast-bone, 
+  yTMaaa,  tongue.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  sternum  and  the  tongue :  as,  a  sternoglossal 
muscle. 
II.  n.  The  stemoglossus. 

sternoglossus  (ster-no-glos'us),  n. ;  pi.  sterno- 
glossi  (-1).  [NL.,  <  &r.  aripvov,  the  breast- 
bone, +  ylCiaaa,  the  tongue.]  1.  A  long  re- 
tractor muscle  of  the  tongue,  as  of  the  great 
ant-eater,  Myrmecophaga  juhata,  attached  be- 
hind to  the  sternum,  and  antagonizing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  protractor  muscles,  the  genioglossus 
and  stylohyoideus. —  2.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a,  ge- 
nua of  coleopterous  insects. 

sternohyoid  (ster-no-M'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
stemohyoideus,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  +  hyoides:  see 
hyoid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  l^e  sternum 
and  the  hyoid  bone Sternohyoid  muscle,  a  rib- 
bon-like muscle  arising  from  the  manubrium  sterni  and 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  inserted  into  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  Innervated  from  the  ansa  hypo- 
glossi,  and  its  action  draws  down  or  back  the  hyoid  bone 
and  larynx.  See  cutAu^^er-Ttiu^leh 
II.  n.  The  sternohyoid  muscle. 

sternohyoidean  (stfer'no-M-oi'de-an),  a.  [< 
sternohyoid  +  -e-an.]    Same  as  sternohyoid. 

stemohyoideus  (ster"n6-hi-oi'de-us),  ».;  pi. 
stemohyoidei(-i).  [KL.:  see  sternohyoid.]  The 
sternohyoid. 

Sternomastoid  (st&r-no-mas'toid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  stemomastoideus,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  +  mas- 
toideus,  q.  v.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sternum  and  the  mastoid  process  of  Qie  tem- 
poral bone — Sternomastoid  artery,  (a)  A  superfi- 
cial descending  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  sternomastoid,  platysma,  and 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  (o)  A  small 
muscular  branch  of  the  occipital  artery  which  supplies 
the  sternoclidomastoid. — Sternomastoid  muBcle.  (a) 
That  portion  of  the  sternoclidomastoid  which  arises  from 
the  sternum.  (6)  The  entire  sternoclidomastoid,  without 
distinction. 

II.  n.  The  sternomastoid  muscle. 

stemomastoideus  (ster"n6-mas-toi'de-us),  n. ; 
pi.  sternomastoidei  (-1).  [NL. :  see  sternomas- 
toid.]   The  sternomastoid  muscle. 

sternomazillaris  (st6r-n6-mak-si-la'ris),  TO. ; 
pi.  sternomaxillares  (-rez).  [NL. :  see  sterna- 
maxillary.]    The  sternomaxiliary  muscle. 

stemomaxillary  (stfer-no-mak'si-lfrri),  a.  [< 
NL.  sternom^ixillaris,  <  sternum,  q.  v.',  +  L.  max- 
illa, jaw:  see  maxillary.]  Pertaining  to  the 
sternum  and  the  mandible :  applied  to  the  ster- 
nomastoid muscle  when,  as  in  the  horse,  its  an- 
terior end  is  fixed  to  the  mandible. 

Sternon  (stfer'non),  n.  [NL. :  see  sternum.] 
Same  as  sternum.     Wiseman,  Surgery.    [Rare.] 

sternopagus  (st^r-nop'a-g'is),  n. ;  pi.  stemopagi 
(-ji).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aripvov,  breast,  chest,  +  irdyog, 
that  which  is  firmly  set.]  In  teratol.,  a  double 
monster  with  union  at  the  sternum. 

Stemoptychidse  (stfer-nop-tik'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Sternoptyx  {-ptyelir)  +  -Mse.]  A  family 
of  iniomous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Ster- 
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(o)  In  Giinther's  system  it  includes  the  (jpi- 
eafstemoplychida  and  other  families.  (6)  In  Gill's  sys- 
tem,  a  family  of  iniomous  fishes  with  a  compressed  ven- 
tradiform  body,  corinated  contour,  deeply  and  obliquely 
cleft  or  subvertical  mouth  whose  upper  margin  is  consti- 
tuted  by  the  supramaxillaries  as  well  as  intermaxillaries, 
branchiostegal  aieti  near  and  parallel  with  lower  Jaw;  scap- 
ular arch  with  an  inferior  projection,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  neural  spines  abnormally  developed  and  projecting 
above  the  back  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  fin.  There  are 
3  genera  and  about  7  species,  small  deep-sea  fishes  of 
remarkable  appearance  and  organization,  representing  2 
subfamilies,  Sternoptychime  and  Argyropeleeina.  Also 
Stemoplyges,  Stemottidi,  and  Stemoptygoidei. 

stemoptychoid  (st^r-nop'ti-koid),   a.  and  n. 
[<  Sternoptyx  (-ptycli-)  +  -oid.]     I.  a.  Of,  or 
having  characteristics  of,  the  Sternoptychidse. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Sternoptychidse. 

Sternoptyx  (st6r-nop'tiks), ».  [NL.  (Hermann, 
1781),  <  Gr.  BTcpvov,  breast,  chest,  +  n-rdf ,  a 
fold.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  so  named  from  the 
transverse  folds  on  the  pectoral  or  sternal  re- 
gion, typical  of  the  Sternoptychidse. 

stemorhabdite  (stSr-no-rab'dit),  n.  In  entom., 
one  of  the  lowermost  or  sternal  pair  of  rhab- 
dites. 

stemoscapular  (st6r-n6-skap'u-lar),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  stemoscapularis,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  +  L. 
scapulse,  shoulder-blades :  see  scapular.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  the  scapu- 
la: as,  a,  stemoscapular  jnusole. 
II,  TO.  The  stemoscapularis. 

stemoscapularis  (stfer-no-skap-u-la'ris),  n. ;  pi. 
sternoscapulares  (-rez).  [NL. :  see  stemoscap- 
ular.] A  muscle  of  many  animals,  connecting 
the  sternum  and  the  scapula,  and  forming  with 
the  serratus  magnus  and  the  levator  anguli 
scapulse  a  sling  in  which  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  is  supported  upon  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties. 

Sternothaeridse  (st6r-no-the'ri-de),m.^J.  [NL., 
<  Sternothserus  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  pleuro- 
dirous  tortoises,  typified  by  the  genus  Ster- 
nothiervs,  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned.  As  generally  understood,  they  have  eleven 
plastral  bones,  mesoplastrals  being  distinct,  and  the  skull 
has  no  bony  temporal  roof.  The-  species  are  confined  to 
Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Sternothserus  (ster-no-the'ms),  m.  [NL.  (Bell, 
1825),  <  Gr.  aripvov,  breast,  chest,  +  6atp6i,  the 
hinge  of  a  door  or  gate.]  -A.  genus  of  tortoises, 
having  a  hinged  plastron  (whence  the  name). 

sternothere  (st6r'no-ther),  n.  [<  NL.  Sterno- 
thserus, q.  v.]  An  .^rican  turtle  of  the  genus 
Sternothserus.    F.  L.  Sclater. 

sternothyroid  (st6r-n6-thi'roid),  a.  and  ».  [< 
NL.  sternothyroideus,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  +  thyroi- 
deus.]  I.  a.  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sternum  and  the  thyroid  cartilage sternothy- 
roid muscle,  a  small  muscle  beneath  the  sternohyoid 
on  either  side,  arising  from  the  manubrium  sterni,  and 
inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage :  it  is  innervated  from  the  ansa  hypo- 
glossi. 
II.  n.  The  sternothyroid  muscle. 

stemothyroideus  (st6r"n6-thi-roi'de-us),  n. ; 
pi.  sternothyroidei  (-i).  [NL. :  see  'sternothy- 
roid.]   The  sternothyroid  muscle. 

sternotracheal  (ster-no-tra'ke-al),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  sternotrachealis,  <  sternum,  q.  v.,  +  tra- 
chea :  see  tracheal.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  sternum  and  the  trachea;  connecting  the 
breast-bone  and  the  windpipe,  as  a  muscle. 
II.  TO.  The  stemotracheans. 

sternotrachealis  (stfer-no-tra-ke-a'lis),  to.  ;  pi. 
sternoiraeheales  (-lez).  [NL. : '  see  stemoira- 
clieal.]  A  muscle  which  in  birds  passes  from 
the  sternum  to  the  trachea  or  windpipe;  one 
of  a  pair,  or  one  pair  of  two  pairs,  of  long  slen- 
der muscular  slips  attaching  the  trachea  to 
the  sternum  or  the  clavicle,  or  both. 

Stemotribe  (st6r'no-trib),  a.  [<  Gr.  arepvov, 
the  breast,  +  rpipelv,  rub.]  In  hot,  touching 
the  breast,  as  of  an  insect :  noting  those  zygo- 
morphous  fiowers,  especially  adapted  for  cross- 
fertilization  by  external  aid,  in  which  the  sta- 
mens and  styles  are  so  arranged  as  to  strike 
the  visiting  insect  on  the  breast.  Compare 
nototribe,  pleurotribe. 

Stemoxi  (stfer-nok'si),  n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr. 
aripvov,  breast,  +  ofif,  sharp.]  In  entom.,  in 
Latreille's  system,  a  section  of  Serrieomes,  con- 
taining two  tribes,  the  buprestids  and  elate- 
rids,  having  the  presternum  produced  in  front 
and  pointed  behind:  distinguished  among  the 
serricom  beetles  from  Malaebdermi  and  Xylo- 
trogi.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  families  Bvprestidie 
and  Materidas  in  a  broad  sense.  See  cuts  under  Agrilm, 
Euprestis;  dick-beeile,  Pyrophorus,  and  vrirewvrm.  Also 
Stemoxia. 

stemozian  (st6r-nok'si-an),  a.  and  to.  [<  Ster- 
noxi  +  -an.]    Same  as  siernoxine. 


stemozine 

Btemozine  (st6r-nok'sin),  a.  and  n.     [<  Ster- 
noa;t  + -inei.]    La.  Pertaining  to  the /Sfemow, 
or  having  their  characters. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Sternoxi. 

stern-port  (stfem'port),  n.  A  port  or  opening 
in  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

stern-post  (st6m'p6st),  n.  The  principal  piece 
of  timber  or  iron  in  a  vessel's  stern-frame. 
ItB  lower  end  is  tenoned  into  or  riveted  to  the  Iceel,  and 
to  it  the  rudder  is  hung  and  the  transoms  are  bolted.  See 
cuts  under  rudder  and  sterol. — Stern-POSt  knee,  a  large 
Icnee  which  unites  the  stern-post  and  the  Iceel.  See  cut 
under  etem^. 

stern-sheets  (stfem'shets),  n.  pi.  The  space  in 
a  boat  abaft  the  thwarts  on  which  the  rowers 
sit. 

sternsmant  (stsmz'man),  n.    [<  stem's,  poss. 
of  sterrfi,  +  man.']    A'steersman ;  a  pUot. 
Off  from  the  steme  the  ttemetman  dining  tell, 
And  from  his  sinews  flew  his  soule  to  hell. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xii.  582. 

stemson  (stSm'spn),  n.  [Appar.  <  stern^  + 
-son  as  in  keelson.'^    Same  as  sternr-Jcnee. 

Sternula  (stfer'nu-la),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1822),  < 
Sterna  +  dim.  -ula.']  The  least  terns,  a  genus 
of  Sternmee  containing  species  of  the  small- 
est size,  with  moderately  forked  tail,  a  white 
frontal  crescent  in  the  black  cap,  and  the  bill 
yellow  tipped  with  black :  of  cosmopolitan  dis- 
tribution. S.  mimcta  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  etc. ;  S.  6a- 
liencman  is  South  African ;  5.  nereis,  S.  placens,  and  S.  me- 
lanamehen  are  Asiatic,  East  Indian,  Australian,  and  Poly- 
nesian ;  &  luperiMiaria  is  South  American.  The  common 
bird  of  the  United  States  and  middle  America  is  iS.  antU- 
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pnesternnm.    The  parts  called  episternnm,  omostemnm,     StenorhyneMnse :  as,  the  saw-toothed  or  erab- 

InterclaTjcle,  in  the  mammas  Just  mentioned,  or  in  vari-    eating  sterrincJc,  Lohodon  cwrcmophagus. 

ous  reptiles,  or  in  batrachians,  belong  rather  to  the  shoul-  _rr__°„_4.„i   /„!„,<=  „„i*„i\    »,        a„    oll^ir  «f 

der-girdle.    There  is  no  sternum  in  some  reptUes,  as  ser-  Sterro-metal  (ster  o-mefal),  ».     An  alloy  or 

pents.    See  cuts  under  CatarrMma,  Elepkcmiinse,  interclav- 

ide,  amo^emwn,  and  skdetan.   (b)  In  birds  the  sternum  is 

a  large  single  bone  without  trace  of  its  original  composi- 


about  three  parts  of  copper  with  two  of  zinc,  to 
which  a  small  amount  of  iron  and  tin  is  added. 
This  alloy  is  not  in  general  use,  but  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  gun-metal  in  tenacity,  while  at  the  same  time  less  ex- 
pensive.   It  has  been  used  in  Austria  for  the  pumps  of 

times  ankylosed  with  the  clavicle ;  it  appears  under  two     .      .,   ,  .^.s     '        a   j'   i     j.  i         ii-  js    j«  ji 

principalmodiflcatlons,  Imown  as  the  mnnaU  and  raMte.  Stort^  (st6rt),  V.     A  dialectal  spellmg  ot  stwrf-. 
(See  these  words.)   The  carinate  sternum  normally  devel-  Stert^t,  »■     A  Middle  English  form  of  «tor<3. 
ops  from  five  OBsiflc  centers,  having  consequently  as  many  stertst.     [Inf.  sterteln),  pret.  sterte,  pp.  stert.'] 
separate piecesin  early  life._  The  single  median  ossiflca-     ^^  obsolete  preterit  of  starts. 

[<  NL.  st&rtor,  <  L.  ster- 


tlon  of  several  parts,  highly  specialized  in  form  and  func- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  wings,  ar- 
ticulating with  several  ribs,  with  the  coracoids,  and  some- 


tion,  which  includes  the  keel,  is  the  lophosteon ;  the  ante-     4.     j.       ^  <.  1   /+     ■, 
riorlateralpieceB,  a  pair,  are  the  pleurostea,  which  become  STeriiOr  (Ster  tor),  n, 


the  cost^  or  costiferous  processes ;  the  posterior  pair  are 
the  metostea.  In  some  birds  are  additional  pieces,  a  pair 
of  coracostea  and  a  urosteon.  The  ratite  sternimi  has  no 
median  ossification,  or  lophosteon.  The  passerine  ster- 
num normally  develops  a  prominent  forked  manubrium. 
In  a  few  birds,  as  cranes  and  swans,  the  sternum  is  hoi- 


tere,  snore.]  A  heavy  snoring  sound  which 
accompanies  inspiration  in  certain  diseases. 
Compare  stertorovs. 

stertorious  (st6r-t6'ri-us),  a.  [<  stertor  +  -i-oM.] 
Same  as  stertorous.    Poe,  Prose  Tales,  1. 125. 


lowed  out  to  receive  convolutions  of  the  wmdpipe.    See  gtertoriousness  (st6r-to'ri-us-nes),  n.    Same  as 

cuts  under  cannate,  DinornM,  and  epipJeura.    (o)InCA«-     ,*„./„_„,,„„„„       Pn/>   Ptosb  TjiIpb    T  15"i 

Ionia,  the  plastron  of  a  turtle,  consisting  of  several  bones,     Stertorousness.     roe,  i-rose  1  ales,  1.  I.i0. 

normally  nine,  one  median,  and  four  lateral  in  pairs.  These  StertOrOUS  (ster'to-rus),  a.     [<  stertor  +  -OUS.] 

bones  have  no  homology  with  the  sternum  of  other  verte-     Characterized  by  a  deep  snoring  sound,  such 

brates.    See  outs  under  cam/pace,  plaslmn,  and  CMonia.     ^s  characterizes  the  laborious  breathing  which 

3.  In  arthropods,  as  insects  and  crustaceans,    frequently  accompanies  certain  diseases,  as 

a  median  sternal  or  ventral  sclents  ot  any  so-    apoplexy 

mite  of  the  cephalothorax,  thora,x,  or  abdomen ;  gtertorou'sly  (st6r't6-rus-K),  adv.    In  a  sterto'- 

a  sternite:  the  opposite  of  a  tergtte  or  notum.   in    ^ous  manner 

such  oases,  steniMm  and  siermte  are  used  interchangeably,   otor+n-rmioTio'oc!  r«tAr'tn  ma  ■noa^   m 

steiTMtm  being  seldom  used  ot  the  series  of  sternites  as  a.  StertOrOUSneSS  (Ster  U)-ru8-nes;,  n. 

whole.     (See  out  under  ceplialothorax.)    In  insects  the     ity  or  state  01  being  stertorous. 

three  thoracic  sterna  are  specified  as  proetemum,  mesa-  storvet,  "•     A  Middle  English  form  of  starve. 

itemwm,anitmtaetemum.   In Diptera, sternum geaeialW  gtesichoroan  (ste-sik-6-re'an),  a.     [<  LL.  Ste- 

means  the  mesosternum,  as  the  other  thoracic  nngs  do  not  •'•'.«'°*»'^>"''*™"  \  .      -      •  j  r<"     4  V  cji 

X)w  a  sternal  piece.    Jn  Coleoptera,  sternum  is  somelljnes     Sichoreus,  Stesichmus,  <  Gr.  ^rmx^puoQ,  Ste- 


The  qual- 


extended  to  include  the  episterna  and  epimeni,  or  whole 
lower  surface  of  a  thoracic  segment.  See  epiAemum^  3. 
— Antennary  stemiun.  See  ontenjiary.— Cephalic 
sternum,  in  a/rachnology,  the  lower  part  of  the  head  or 
gula ;  the  central  plate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax of  a  spider,  between  the  bases  of  the  legs.— Ster- 
num COllare,  in  entmn.,  the  sternal  prominence  of  the 
prothorax.— Sternum  pectorale,  in  entom.,  the  sternal 
prominence  of  the  metathorax. 
sternutation  (stfir-nu-ta'shon),  n.     [<  LL.  ster-_ 


sichorean,  <  SrTiaixopog,  Stesiehorus  (see  def.).] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  lyric  poet  Ste- 
siehorus (Tisias)  of  Himera  (about  632-550 
B.  0.),  inventor  of  epodic  composition;  specifi- 
cally, in  anc.  pros.,  noting  (a)  a  trochaic  trim- 
eter of  the  form— ^ I  — ^ I  —^ ;  (J) 

an  encomiologic  verse ;  (c)  a  line  consisting  of 
two  dactylic  tetrapodies,the  last  foot  a  spondee. 


;;*X(T):rsn;T^ig  <  K^x;w^;,  f^^^^^^^ 

Iternuere,  sneeze.]    The  act  of  sneezing.    De    «««*•?>  8*?^^:  see  stand.]     Let  it  (that  is,  the 
oj.o....»o,u,_s,  oc  _j  —  B  original)  stand:  a  proof-reader's  order  to  can- 

cel an  alteration  previously  made  by  him.  It  is 
indicated  by  putting  a  line  of  dots  under  what  is  crossed 
out,  and  writing  "stet"  in  the  margin.    Abbreviated  st. 


American  Least  Tern  {Sternula  anitHarum) 

la/rum,  which  is  very  abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  is  9  inches  long  and  20  in  extent  of  wings,  white  with 
pearly-blue  mantle  over  all  the  upper  parte,  a  black  cap, 
and  the  usual  white  lunule. 

sternule  (st6r'nul),  ».  A  sea-swallow  of  the 
genus  Sternula. 

sternum  (st6r'num),  ».;  pi.  sterna  (-na)  or  ster- 
nums  (-numz).  [NL.,  also  st&rnon,  <  Gr.  arip- 
vov,  the  breast-bone.]  1.  The  breast-bone  of 
man  and  many  other  vertebrates;  a  bone  or 
longitudinal  series  of  bones  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  chiefly  in  its 
thoracic  section,  completing  the  thoracic  wall 
by  articulation  with  more  or  fewer  ribs,  or  ele- 
ments of  the  scapular  arch,  or  both :  theoreti- 

.  oally,  in  Owen's  system,  the  hemal  spines  of  a 
series  of  vertebrae,  (o)  in  man  and  most  mammals 
the  sternum  consists  of  an  anterior  piece,  the  "  handle," 
manubrium,  or  presternum ;  of  several  (in  man  four)  seg- 
ments or  sternebers  constituting  the  body  of  the  sternum, 
gladiolus,  or  mesosternum ;  and  of  a  terminal  piece,  the 
xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage,  or  xiphisternum.  It  articu- 
lates in  man  with  the  clavicles  and  with  seven  costal  car- 
tilages. The  sternebers 
of  a  mammalian  ster- 
num may  remain  per- 
fectly distinct,  or  be  an- 
kylosed in  one.  (See  cut 
uniev mesosternum.)  In 
cetaceans  and  sirenians 
the  sternum  is  much  re- 
duced, and  may  be  a  sin- 
gle bone  or  quite  rudi- 
mentary. In  the  mono- 
trematous  mammals  a 
small  median  bone 
called  proBsteon  is  de- 
veloped in  front  of  the 


Quineey,  Opium  Eater,  p.  135, 
sternutative  (ster-nu'ta-tiv),  a.     [<  L.  sternu- 

tare,  sneeze,  -1-  -ive.]    Same  as  sternutatory. 

Bailey,  1731. 
Sternutativeness  (st6r-nii'ta-tiv-nes),  n.    The 

character  of  being  sternutative.    Bailey,  1727. 
sternutatory  (st6r-nu'ta-to-ri),  a.  and  n.     [= 


Stet  (stet),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stetted,  ppr.  stet- 

ting.    To  mark  with  the  word  "  stet";  direct  or 

cause  to  remain,  after  deletion,  as  printed ;  f  or- 

.    .  ,^  .    -  bear  to  delete.     [Colloq.] 

P.  sternutatoire,  <  L.  sternutare  sneeze :  see  ster-  gtetch  (atech),  n.  A  ridge  between  two  furrows, 

nutation.]    I.  a.  Causing  or_ tending  to  cause    as  in  plowed  land.     [Prov.Eng.] 

stetch  (stech),  V.  t.     [<  steteh,  n.]    To  form/ 


sneezing.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  476.  •  ■ 
II.  n.;  pi.  sternutatories  (-rlz).  Anything 
which  causes  sneezing,  as  smifE ;  an  errhine. 

Sternutory  (ster'nii-to-ri),  n.  An  erroneous 
form  of  sternutatory.    Dunglison. 

sternward,  sternwards  (stfem'ward,  -wardz), 
a.  and  adv.  [<  stem^  +  -ward,  -wards.]  To- 
ward the  stem. 

Sternway  (stSm'wa),  n.  The  movement  of  a 
ship  iDaokward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. — 
To  fetch  sternway.    See  fetehi. 

stern-wheeler  (st6rn'hwe"ler),  n.  A  steam- 
vessel  propelled  by  one  wheel,  similar  to  a  side- 
wheel,  mounted  astern:  used  for  navigating 
shallow  or  narrow  waters. 

Steropus  (ster'o-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Megerle,  1821), 
appar.  <  Gr.  arepeSg,  solid,  +  woig  =  B./oo<.]  A 
genus  of  beetles  of  the  family  CaraUdx,  con- 


v.   t.      _ 
into  ridges  with  a  plow :  followed  by  wp.    Hal- 
liwell.    [Prov.Eng.] 

stethiseum  (steth-i-e'um),  n. ;  pi.  stethisea  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  BTrfiimog,  of  the  breast,  <  aTijdog,  the 
breast.]  In  ornith.,  the  entire  anterior  half  of 
a  bird :  opposed  to  urseum.    [Bare.] 

Stethidium(ste-thid'i-um),m.;  pi.  stethidia  (,-&). 
[NL. ,  dim.  of  Gr .  ar^og,  the  breast.  ]  In  entom. , 
the  thorax.    Illiger. 

Stethograph  (steth'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  ot^Boq, 
the  breast,  +  yp6.<t>eLv,  write.]  An  instrument 
for  reoordiiig  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
thorax.    Also  called  pneumograph. 

Stethographic  (steth-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  stetho- 
graph +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
by  means  of,  the  stethograph.  Nature,  XLII. 
581. 


jpc}i 


'=S^^'^.^tJZT.T^^^o.^l^:^t:t  Stethometer  (ste-thom'e-t.r),  n.    '[<  Gr..,^eo,, 


throu^out  Europe,  northern  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  both  Americas. 
sterquilinoust  (stfer-kwi-li'nus),  a.    [<  L.  sfer- 
guilinium,  sterculinium,  stereilinium,  stergiiili- 
num,  a  dunghiU  or  dung-pit,  <  stercus,  dung.] 


the  breast,  -b  fih-pov,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  in  one  form  a  cord  or  band 
is  extended  round  the  chest,  and  its  extension,  as  the 
thorax  is  expanded,  is  shown  by  an  index  on  a  dial-plate. 


Tncr  cr 

Shoulder-eirdlE,  or  Pectoral  Arch,  and  Sternum  of  a  Lizard  IJguaiitt 
tuiercutatal:  upper  figure,  under  view ;  lower  figrure,  side  »iew.  jc, 
scapula:  ssc,  suprascapula ;  msc,  mesoscapula i  f c,  coracoid!  per, 
precoracoid;  »if  >-,  mesocoracoid ;  «-^,  epicoracoid ;  c/,  clavicle ;  <«, 
uiterclavicle ;  srl,  glenoid ;  st,  sternum  i  xst,  xiphisternum. 


Pertainingtoadunghill;  hence,  mean;  dirty;  stethoscope  (steth'o-skop),  n.     [=  F.  stitho- 

paltry.    Howell,  Letters,  ii.  48.  .  ^       -         ■ 

Sterraster  (ste-ras't&r),  n.   [<  Gr.  areppSg,  var.  of 

arepeSg,  solid,  -1-  aar^p,  star.]    A  form  of  sponge- 

spicule  characteristic  of  the  family  Geodinidse. 

if  is  of  the  polyaxon  type,  having  many  rays  coalesced  for 

the  greater  part  of  their  lengths,  but  ending  in  separate 

booklets. 
Sterrastrosa  (ster-as-tro'sa),  n.pl.    [NL. :  see 

sterraster.]    In  Sollas's  classification,  a  group 

of  ehoristidan  tetraetineUid  sponges,  in  which 

sterrasters  are  present,  usually  in  addition  to 

simple  asters,  as  in  the  families  Geodinidse  and 

Placospongidae :  distinguished  from  Spirastrosa 

and  Euastrosa. 
sterrastrose  (ste-ras'tros),  a.     [<  NL.  sterras- 

trosus,  <  sterraster,  q.  v.]    Provided  with  ster- 
rasters, as  a  sponge;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Sterrastrosa:  distinguished  from  spirastrose. 
Sterret,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stori. 
Sterrinck  (ster'ingk),  n.    A  seal  of  the  genus 


Stenorhynchus  ( Ogmorhinus)  or  of  the  subfamily    Lancet,  1890,  II.  1267, 


scope,  <  Gfr.  017- 
6of,  the  breast, + 
amirelv,  view.] 
An  instrument 
used  in  auscul- 
tation to  con- 
vey the  sounds 
from  the  chest 
or  other  part  of 
the  patient  to 
the  ear. of  the 
observer.— Bin- 
aural stethoscope,  a  stethoscope  in  which  the  sound  is 
conducted  to  both  ears.— DltTerential  stethoscope,  a 
double  stethoscope  having  elastic  tubular  branches  and 
bells  which  can  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  thorax 
so  as  to  compare  the  indications  at  various  points. 

stethoscope  (steth'o-skop),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

stethoscoped,  ppr.  stethoscoping.    [<  stethoscope, 

]    To  examine  by  means  of  a  stethoscope. 


stethoscopes. 
a,  binaural  stethoscope. 


stethoscopic 

Stethoscopic  (steth-o-skop'ik),  a.  [<  stethoscope 
+  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stethosoopy  or  the 
stethoscope ;  obtained  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope. 

Stethoscopical  (steth-6-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  steth- 
oscopic +  -dl.']    Same  as  stethoscopic. 

stetnoscopically  (steth-o-skop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  stethoscopic  manner;  by  means  of  the  steth- 
oscope. 

Stethoscopist  (steth'o-sko-pist),  m.  [<  stetho- 
scop-y  +  -ist.']  One  who  is  versed  in  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope. 

Stethoscopy  (steth'o-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  arijeoQ, 
the  breast,  -I-  -oKJoma,  <  aimirelv,  view.]  1 .  The 
examination  of  the  chest. —  2.  Auscultation 
with  a  stethoscope. 

Stet  processus  (stet  pro-ses'us).  [Law  L.:  L. 
stet,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  act.  of  stare,  stand; 
procmsus,  process.]  In  old  Mng.  law:  (o)  The 
termination  of  a  suit  at  law,  upon  consent  of 
the  parties,  by  an  order  of  court  having  the 
effect  of  staying  permanently  all  further  pro- 
ceedings. (6)  The  phrase  entered  on  the  record 
as  expressing  that  order. 

Steve,  V.  t.    See  steeve^. 

stevedore  (ste've-dor),  n.  [<  Sp.  esUvador,  a 
wool-packer,  hence  a  stower  of  wool  for  expor- 
tation, and  gen.  one  who  stows  a  cargo  (cf.  Sp. 
estiva  =  It.  stiva  =  OP.  esUve,  stowage,  ballast), 
<  estimar  =  Pg.  estivar  =  It.  stivare,  press  close, 
stow  (a  cargo),  <  L.  stipare,  press  together:  see 
sUve'^.']  One  whose  occupation  is  the  stowage 
of  goods,  packages,  etc.,  in  a  ship's  hold;  one 
who  loads  or  unloads  vessels. 

Steven  (stev'en),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  steav- 
en;  <.  ME.  Steven, stevene, stevyn.stevyne, stefne, 
stemne,  <  AS.  stefn,  stemn  =  OS.  stemna,  stem- 
nia  =  OPries.  stemma  =  MD.  stemme,  D.  stem 
=  MLGr.  stempne,  stemme,  LGr.  stemme  =  OHG. 
stimna,  stimma,  MHGr.  Gr.  stimme,  voice,  =  leel. 
stefna,  stemna,  direction,  summons,  =  Sw.  steim- 
ma  =  Dan.  stemme  =  Goth,  stibna,  voice ;  root 
and  connections  unknown.  Cf.  Gr.  ari/ia, 
mouth.]     It.  Voice;  the  voice. 

When  Little  John  heard  his  master  speake, 
Well  knew  he  it  was  his  Steven. 
Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbome.    {HalliwtU.') 

2t.  Speech;  speaking;  crying  out. 

Manne,  stynte  of  thy  steuen  and  be  stille, 

York  Plays,  p.  365. 

St.  That  which  is  uttered;  a  speech  or  cry; 
prayer. 

To  thee,  lady,  y  make  my  moone ;  I  praie  thee  heere  my 
steuen.  Bymnsto  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  6. 

4t.  Word;  bidding;  command;  direction. 

Thre  semely  sonnes  and  a  worthy  wide 
I  haue  eaer  at  my  Steven  to  stande. 

York  Plays,  p.  45. 

5.  One's  word  or  promise;  an  agreement;  an 
appointment;  hence,  anything  fixed  by  appoint- 
ment. 

Stephen  kept  his  steaven,  and  to  the  time  he  gave 
Came  to  demand  what  penance  he  should  have. 

Ellis,  Spec,  of  Anc.  Poetry,  III.  121.    (Nares.) 

At  unset  Steven t,  at  a  time  or  place  not  previously  spe- 
cified ;  without  definite  appointment. 

It  is  f ul  fair  a  man  to  here  hym  erene, 
For  al  day  meeteth  men  at  unset  stevene. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  666. 

To  set  a  Steven,  to  make  an  agreement ;  fix  an  appointed 
time.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Hit  fli,  on  a  tyde, 
That  by  her  bothe  assent  was  set  a  steven. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  52. 

Steven  (stev'en),  V.  [<  ME.  stevenen,  <  AS.  stef- 
nian,  call,  summon  (=  Icel.  stefna,  stemna,  cite, 
summon),  <  stefn,  stemn,  voice:  see  Steven,  n.'} 
I.  trans.  If.  To  speak ;  utter ;  tell  of ;  name. 

In  Kome  Y  shalle  80U  steuene 
And  [an]  honyred  kyrkes  fowrty  and  senen. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnirall),  p.  113. 

2t.  To  call;  summon;  command;  appoint. 

Lord  God !  I  loue  the  lastandly, 
And  highly,  botht  with  harte  and  hande, 
That  me,  thy  poure  prophett  Hely, 
Haue  steuened  me  in  this  stede  to  stande. 

York  Plays,  p.  ISr. 

3.  To  bespeak.    HalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

'n..\  intrans.  To  talk;  caUout;  shout;  make 
a  noise. 

Ye  rebaldis  that  regnys  in  this  rowte, 
ge  atynte  of  youre  steuenyng  so  stowte. 

York  Plays,  f.  307. 

Stevenedf ,  a.  [<  late  ME.  stevynyd,  stevend,  stev- 
ynd,  also  and  appar.  orig.  steyned,  steynyd,  ste- 
ned,  lit.  'stained,'  pp.  of  steynen,  steinen,  stain: 
see  stain.']    Party-colored.     Cath.  Ang.,  p.  363. 

Item,  a  stevynyd  clothe,  a  crucifix,  .  .  .  xxd. 

Patton  Letters,  IH.  408. 
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Stevia  (ste'vi-a),  n.  [NL.  (CaVaniUes,  1797), 
named  after  &teve,  a  Spanish  scientist.]  1. 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Mupa- 
toriacesB  and  subtribe  Ageratese.  It  is  character- 
ized by  crowded  corymbose  or  loosely  panicled  heads  with 
five  or  six  nearly  equal  involucral  bracts,  five  flowers,  ap- 
pendaged  anthers,  and  a  variable  pappus  of  several  scales 
or  awns  or  of  both  mingled  in  the  same  head.  Over  one 
hundred  species  have  been  described,  natives  of  the  warm- 
er parts  of  America  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mexico,  and  es- 
pecially numerous  westward ;  absent  in  tropical  Brazil  and 
nearly  so  in  Guiana.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  often  some- 
what  rigid,  or  rarely  diffuse.  Their  leaves  are  usually  oppo- 
site, three-nerved,  and  serrate,  sometimes  entire  or  three- 
parted.  The  flowers  are  white  or  purplish,  forming  slender 
heads.  Several  species  are  cultivated  as  border-plants  in 
Europe.  In  the  United  States  S.  compaeta  and  S.  serrata, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  small  white  fragrant  flowers,  the  lat- 
ter flowering  later,  are  grown  under  glass  in  great  quanti- 
ties for  cutting  and  for  winter  use  in  houses.  S.  serrata 
and  five  other  species  extend  within  the  United  States 
into  Arizona  or  Texas. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 
Stew^  (stu),  TO.  [<  ME.  stewe,  stue,  stuw,  stw,  etc., 
pi.  stewes,  stues,  stwwes,  stywes,  stives,  stuyves, 
<  OP.  estme,  estouve,  a  heated  room,  hothouse, 
bath-room,  P.  4tuve,  a  vapor-bath,  stove,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  estufa  =  It.  stufa,  stove,  hothouse,  <  OHG. 
stuhd,  stupd,  MHG.  stube,  a  heated  room,  a  bath- 
room, G.  stube,  a  room  or  chamber  in  general, 
=  MLG,  stove  =  MD.  stove  =  AS.  stofa,  a  hot- 
house, bath-room :  see  stove^,  the  same  word  in 
a  more  orig.  form.  In  defs.  8  and  9  the  noun  is 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A  heated  room,  especially 
such  a  room  for  bathing  purposes ;  a  hothouse ; 
a  stove. 

It  fresethe  more  strongly  in  tho  Contrees  than  on  this 
half ;  and  therfore  hathe  every  man  Stewes  in  his  Hous, 
and  in  tho  Stewes  thei  eten  and  don  here  Occupatiouns, 
alle  that  thei  may.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  131. 

Whan  he  came  out  of  his  stewe  or  bayne,  he  axyd  drynke, 
by  the  force  whereof  he  was  poysoned. 

Fdbyan,  Chron.,  cxxv. 

It  [a  small  artificially  warmed  room]  is  used  for  drying 
various  substances,  as  plants,  extracts,  conserves,  &c.,  or 
for  taking  vapor  baths.  In  this  case  the  stew  or  stove  is 
said  to  be  wet  or  humid ;  in  the  opposite  case  it  is  said  to 
be  dry.  Dwnglison,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  987. 

2.  Specifically,  a  hatters'  drying-room.    Salli- 
well. — 3t.  A  room;  a  chamber;  a  closet. 

Troylns,  that  stood  and  myghte  it  se 
Thorghout  a  litel  wyndowe  in  a  stewe, 
Ther  he  bishet,  sen  mydnyghl^  was  on  mewe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iiL  601. 

4.  Abrothel;  abagnio:  often  used  in  the  plural, 

sometimes  with  the  force  of  a  singular  noun. 

Sleuthe  .  .  .  wedded  on  Wanhope,  a  wenche  of  the 

stewes.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiiL  159. 

Womraen  of  the  styves.  Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  34. 

Shall  we  every  decency  confound  ? 
Through  taverns,  stews,  and  bagnios  take  our  round? 
Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vi.  120. 

5t.  A  lock  hospital.    See  hospital. 

In  the  borough  of  Southwark,  prior  to  the  time  some- 
times fixed  upon  for  the  origin  of  syphilis,  there  were 
places  called  stews,  where  prostitutes  were  confined  and 
received  the  benefits  of  sui^cal  assistance. 

S.  Cooper,  Practice  of  Surgery  (6th  ed.),  p.  332. 
[{JSneyc.  Diet.) 

6t.  A  prostitute:  sometimes  in  the  plural  form 
with  a  singular  meaning. 

And  shall  Cas'sandra  now  be  termed,  in  common  speeche, 

a  stewes?         Q.  Whetstone,  Promos  and  Cass.,  1.,  iv.  3. 

It  was  so  plotted  betwixt  her  husband  and  BristoU  that 

instead  of  that  beauty  he  had  a  notorious  stew  sent  to  him. 

Sir  A.  Weldon,  Court  of  K.  James,  p.  146. 

7t.  A  close  vessel  in  which  something  is  cooked 
or  stewed;  a  stew-pot  or  stew-pan. 

I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew. 

Shall.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  321. 

8.  Pood  cooked  by  stewing;  especially,  meat 
or  fish  prepared  by  slow  cooking  in  a  liquid. 

The  contents  of  the  kettle — a  stew  of  meat  and  pota- 
toes—  .  .  .  had  been  taken  off  the  fire  and  turned  out 
into  a  yellow  platter. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  L  11. 

9.  A  state  of  agitation  or  ferment ;  mental  dis- 
turbance; worry;  fuss.     [CoUoq.] 

And  he,  though  naturally  bold  and  stout, 
In  short,  was  in  a  most  tremendous  stew. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 104. 
Box-Stew,  an  oyster-stew  made  of  box-oysters— that  is, 
of  large  select  oysters.— Irish  stew,  a  dish  made  of  mut- 
ton, onions,  and  potatoes,  and  sometimes  other  vegetables, 
stewed  in  water  mixed  with  flour,  and  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

stew^  (stii),  V.  [<  ME.  "stewen,  stuen,  stuwen,  < 
OP.  estuver  ('estuwer),  bathe,  stew,  P.  6tuver, 
stew,  =  Sp.  estufar,  estofar,  estobar  =  Pg.  estu- 
far  =  It.  stufare,  stew  (cf .  D.  MLG.  LG.  stoven 
(>  G.  stoven)  =  Sw.  stufoa  =  Dan.  stuve,  stew) ; 
from  the  noun:  seesieifli, ».  Cf.  «<i!>e3,  a  doub- 
let of  «/ewi.]  I.  ^ans.  If.  To  'bathe,  as  in  a 
liquid  or  a  vapor-bath. 


steward 

Stum/n  or  bathyn,  or  stuyn  in  a  stw.    Balneo. 

Prompt.  Pan. 

2t.  Figuratively,  to  steiep. 

The  Stockes  were  fitter  for  him ;  the  most  corrupted 

f  eUow  about  the  Suburbs,  his  conscience  is  Oewd  in  Bribes. 

Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  v.  13. 

3.  To  cook  (food)  by  simmering  or  slowly  boil- 
ing; prepare  by  cooking  in  a  liquid  kept  at  the 
simmering-point:  as,  to  stew  meat  or  fruit;  to 
stew  oysters. 
Stmwyn  or  stuyn  mete.    Stupho.  Prompt.  Parv. 

Steufd  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 
A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite. 

Francis,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  ii.  4. 

Stewed  Quaier.    See  Quaker.  ,       ,      . 

II.  intrans.  To  be  cooked  by  slowly  simmer- 
ing.—To  stew  in  one's  own  grease.  See  grease. 
Stew^  (stii),  n.  [<  MB.  steice,  stue,  stiewe,  stive 
=  MLG.  stouwe,  stouw,  stou,  stow,  a  dam,  weir, 
fish-pond;  connected  with  stouwen,  dam,  hem 
in,  =  G.  stauen,  dam,  =  MD.  stouwen,  heap  up, 
coUect.  Cf.  stowK]  1.  A  pond,  usually  arti- 
ficial, used  for  domestic  purposes ;  especially,  a 
pool  or  tank  in  which  fish  are  kept  until  needed 
for  the  table;  a  vivarium;  a  stew-pond. 

Many  a  breem  and  many  a  luce  in  stuwe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  350. 

At  the  Priory,  a  low  and  moist  situation,  there  were 
ponds  and  stews  for  their  fish. 

GUbert  White,  Antiq.  of  Selbome,  Letter  xxvi. 

We  flnd  vivarium  sometimes  rendered  as  "vivaiy"  and 
at  other  times  as  "stew."        Athmseum,  No.  3234,  p.  524. 

2.  A  breeding-place  for  tame  pheasants.  En- 
cyc.  Diet. — 3.  An  artificial  bed  of  oysters: 
used  of  the  old  Roman  and  also  of  the  modem 
methods  of  fattening. 

Stew^  (stut,  TO.  [<  MB.  stew  (Sc.  pi.  stovys),  mist ; 
cf.  Dan.  stov,  dust,  D.  stof,  dust  (stofregen, 
dnzzlingrain),  G.  staub,  dust.]  Dust;  a  cloud 
of  dust,  smoke,  or  vapor.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

stew*t,  '"■  -A-  Middle  English  variant  of  stowK 
steward  (stii'ard),  n.  [<  ME.  steward,  stewarde, 
stewerd,  stewerde,  stuward,  stuard  (also  Stewart, 
Stuart,  as  in  the  surname  Stewart,  Stuart;  AP. 
estuard),  earlier  stiward,  styward,  <  AS.  stig- 
weard,  later  stiweard  (>  Icel.  sUvardhr),  a  stew- 
ard, <  stigu,  stigo,  a  sty,  pen  for  cattle,  -1-  weard, 
award:  see  s^2  and  ward.  Ct.AS.stigwita,sti- 
wita,  a  steward,  <  stigu,  stigo,  a  sty,  +  wita,  an 
officer,  adviser.]  1.  One  who  has  charge  of 
the  household  or  estate  of  another;  a  majordo- 
mo ;  especially,  a  person  employed  in  a  court, 
household,  or  important  domestic  establishment 
of  any  kind  to  superintend  financial  affairs,  as 
by  keeping  accounts,  collecting  rents  or  other 
revenue,  or  disbursing  money  for  household 
expenses. 

This  lessoun  loke  thow  nogt  for-gete : 
The  stuard,  countroller,  and  tresurere, 
Sittand  at  de  deshe,  thou  haylse  in  fere. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  299 
The  flrst  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best, 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  govemement. 
As  Guardian  and  Steward  of  the  rest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x  37. 
Protector,  steward,  substitute 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain. 

Shak.,  Kioh.  IIL,  iii.  7. 133. 
The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 
The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream. 

2.  An  officer  or  retainer  appointed  to  perform 
duties  similar  to  those  mentioned  above;  espe- 
cially, a  person  appointed  to  provide  and  dis- 
tribute food  and  all  the  requisites  of  the  table; 
a  purveyor,  (a)  In  some  British  colleges,  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  commons.  (6)  One  of  a  ship's  company  whose 
duty  it  is  to  distribute  provisions  to  the  officers  and  crew. 
In  pa«senger-ships  he  has  charge  of  the  table,  servants, 
staterooms,  etc.,  and  is  called  distinctively  chief  steward, 
the  title  steward  being  also  extended  to  his  male  helpers- 
those  who  wait  at  table  and  attend  to  the  staterooms.  In 
a  man-of-war  the  paymaster's  steward  is  now  styled  pay- 
mastei's  yeoman  (see  yeoman) ;  the  cabin^steward,  ward- 
room steward,  gteerage-stewa/rd,  and  warrant-oncers^  stew- 
ard are  petty  officers  charged  with  providing  for  their 
several  messes  and  keeping  the  apartments  in  order. 

3.  Piguratively,a  manager;  especially,  one  who 
controls  expenditure ;  a  disburser. 

A  man  is  but  a  steward  of  his  owne  goods;  wherof  God 
one  day  will  demaund  an  account. 

Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  261. 

And  what  not  rare?   Luxury  being  the  steward,  and  the 
treasure  unexhanstible.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  25. 

4.  Pormerly,  in  the  English  gilds,  one  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  &iances  of  the  society; 
also,  a  corresponding  functionary  in  municipal 
affairs.  The  title  is  still  given  in  English  towns  to  ma- 
gistrates varying  in  functions,  authority,  rank,  etc.  In 
this  latter  case  it  is  usually  qualified  by  some  limiting 
word :  as,  the  city  steward  at  York ;  the  land  steward  of 


steward 

Norwich ;  the  town  steward  ol  Northampton ;  the  lord 
high  Oeward  of  Gloucester. 

That  the  ttewa/rds  ol  euery  craf  te  that  ben  contributory 
BhuUen  be  called  to  the  accorapte  to  knowe  the  charge. 
Englieh  Gads  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  885. 

5.  In  the  early  church,  same  as  eeonome  or  oseo- 
nomus. —  6.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies; 
specifically,  in  the  Methodist  Chirrch,  an  o&- 
eer  having  charge  of  the  finances  and  certain 
other  material  interests  of  the  church Hospi- 
tal steward.  Bee  hospUai.—Loxi  high  steward  of 
England,  one  of  the  former  great  officers  of  state :  his 
chief  functions  were  at  an  early  date  assumed  by  the  justi- 
ciar. This  office  was  the  Inheritance  of  the  Earls  of  Leices- 
ter, till  forfeited  by  Simon  de  Montfort  to  Henry  III.,  at 
the  close  of  whose  reign  It  was  abolished  as  a  permanent 
dignity,  A  lord  high  steward  Is  now  created  only  for  par- 
ticular occasions— namely,  a  coronation  or  the  trial  of  a 
peer — the  office  to  cease  when  the  business  requiring  it  is 
ended.  In  the  former  case  the  lord  high  steward  Is  com- 
missioned to  settle  matters  of  precedence,  etc.;  in  the 
latter,  to  preside  in  the  House  of  Lords.— Lord  steward 
of  the  household,  In  England,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  royal  household.  He  is  the  head  of  the  court  called 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  which  has  the  supervision  of  the 
household  expenses  and  accounts  and  their  payment,  the 
purveyance  of  provisions,  etc. ;  but  his  duties  are  practi- 
cally performed  by  a  permanent  official  called  the  master 
of  the  household.  The  lord  steward  is  a  peer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry.- Steward,  or  high  steward  of 
Scotland,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  crown  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  trust.  He  had  not  only  the  administration 
of  the  crown  revenues,  but  the  chief  oversight  of  all 
the  affalr£  of  the  household,  and  the  privilege  of  the  first 
place  In  the  army,  next  to  the  king,  In  battle. — Steward 
of  the  Ohiltem  Hundreds,  gee  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
under  hundred. 

steward  (stu'ard),  v.  t.  [<  steward,  ».]  To 
manage  as  a  steward. 

Did  he  thus  requite  his  mother's  care  in  slewairding  the 
estate?  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  85. 

stewardess  (stu'Sr-des),  n.  [<  steward  +  -ess.'] 
A  female  steward ;  specifically,  a  woman  who 
waits  upon  women  in  passenger-vessels,  etc. 

My  new  attendant  .  .  .  told  me  she  had  formerly  been 
the  stewwrdess  of  a  passenger  vessel  at  the  same  time  that 
her  husband  was  steward. 

Jean  Ingelow,  Off  the  Skelligs,  vl. 

Stewardly  (stu'ard-li),  ado.  "With  or  as  with 
the  care  of  a  steward;  prudently;  providently. 
[Rare.] 

It  is  with  a  provident  deliberation,  not  a  rash  and  prodi- 
gal hand,  to  be  dealt ;  and  to  be  slewarcUy  dispensed,  not 
wastefuUy  spent. 
Tooker,  Fabrlok  ol  the  Church  (1604),  p.  48.     iLatham.) 

stewardly  (stu'ard-li),  a.  Managing;  careful; 
provident.    Hatliwell. 

stewardry  (stu'ard-ri), w.  [Also  stewartry,  q.  v. ; 
<  steward  +  -ryi']    Stewardship. 
stewardship  (stu'ard-ship),  m.    [<  ME.  stiwwrd- 
shepe;  <  steward  -I-  -sWp.]     The  ofS.ee  or  func- 
tions of  a  steward. 

He  hym  gaue,  wlthynne  a  litlll  space, 
Of  all  his  lande  the  Stiwar[d]sh£pe  to  bolde, 
And  lull  power  to  rewle  It  as  he  wold. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1056. 

Give  an  account  ol  thy  stewardship,  lor  thou  mayest  be 

no  longer  steward.  Luke  xvi.  2. 

Stewartti  "•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  steward. 
stewartry  (stu'art-ri),  n.     [Sc.  var.  of  stew- 
ardry.]    It.  Same  as  stewardry. 

As  an  human  stewartry,  or  trust, 
01  which  account  Is  to  be  glv'n,  and  just. 

Byrom,  Poetical  version  of  a  Letter. 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  territory,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  re- 
gality ;  also,  the  territory  over  which  this  ju- 
risdioti  onextends.  Most  stewartrles  consisted  ol  small 
parcels  of  land  which  were  only  parts  of  a  county ;  but 
the  stewartry  ol  Kirkcudbright  (oiten  called  distinctively 
"The  Stewartry  "),  "ud  that  ol  Orkney  and  Shetland,  make 
counties  by  themselves. 
Stewedt  (stud),  a.  [<  stew^  +  -ed?.]  Lodged 
in  or  belonging  to  the  stews. 

0  Arlstippus,  thou  art  a  greate  medler  with  this  woman, 
beyng  a  stewed  strnmpette. 

Udall,  tr.  ol  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus.    (Dames.) 

stewerdti  »•  -A-n  old  spelling  of  steward. 
stewisht  (stu'ish),  a.     [<  stew^  +  -ish^.]    Per- 
taining to  or  befitting  the  stews. 

Hhymed  in  rules  of  steuiish  ribaldry. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  I.  !x.  9. 

stew-pan  (stu'pan),  n.  A  utensil  in  which  any- 
thing is  stewed. 

stew-pond  (stu'pond),  n.    Same  as  stew^. 
There  is  a  dovecote^  some  delightful  stew-ponds,  and  a 
very  pretty  canal. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxx. 

stew-pot  (stii'pot),  TO.  1.  A  pot  with  a  cover 
for  making  stews,  soups,  etc. — 3.  A  covered 
pan  used  for  heating  rooms  with  charcoal. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Steyt,  steyeti  «'•  and  ».     Same  as  s^^. 

Steyeret,  n,    A  Middle  English  form  of  stair. 

Stg.    An  abbreviation  of  sterling. 
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Sthenia  (sthe-ni'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aBhoc, 
strength.]  In  pathol.,  strength;  excessive 
force :  opposed  to  asthenia  or  debility. 

sthenic  (sthen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  oBhog,  strength, 
might,  +  4c.']  1.  Strong;  robust;  character- 
ized by  power  of  organization  or  energy  of  func- 
tion, as  a  part  or  organ  of  an  animal.  See  me- 
gastherdc,  microsthenic. — 2.  'bipathol.,  attended 
with  a  morbid  increase  of  vital  (especially  car- 
diac) action.  Sthenic  diseases  are  opposed  to 
diseases  of  debility,  or  asthenic  diseases. —  3. 
Exciting;  inspiring:  said  of  feeling.  [A  use 
introduced  by  Kant.] 

sthenochire  (sthen'o-kir).  n,  [<  Gr.  adhog, 
strength,  +  x^ip,  hand.]  An.  apparatus  for  ex- 
ercising and  strengthening  the  hands  for  piano- 
forte- or  organ-playing. 

Stiacciato  (stia-cha'to),  a.  [It.,  crushed,  flat- 
tened (cf.  sUacciato,' n.,  a  cake),  pp.  of  stiac- 
ciare,  crush,  press.]  In  decorative  art,  in  very 
low  relief,  as  if  a  bas-relief  had  been  pressed 
flatter. 

stiant,  n.    A  variant  of  styam  for  sty^. 

stib  (stib),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  American 
dunlin,  purre,  or  ox-bird :  a  gunners'  name.  See 
cut  under  dunlin.  F.  C.  Browne,  1876.  [Massa- 
chusetts.] 

stibble  (stib'l),  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  stuVble. 

stlbbler  (stib'16r),  n.  [<  sUVble  +  -er\]  1. 
One  who  goes  from  ridge  to  ridge  on  the  har- 
vest-field, and  cuts  and  gathers  the  handfuls 
left  by  the  reapers.  Jamieson.  Hence  —  2. 
One  who  has  no  settled  charge,  but  goes  from 
place  to  place:  often  applied  humorously  to 
a  clerical  probationer.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering, 
xlvi.    [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

stibbornet,  a.  A  Middle  English  spelling  of 
stubborn. 

stibial  (stib'i-al),  a.  [<  NL.  stibium  +  -al] 
Like  or  having  the  qualities  of  antimony ;  an- 
timonial. 

Stibialism  (stib'i-al-izm),  n.  [<  stibial  +  4sm.] 
Antimonial  intoxication  or  poisoning.  Dun- 
glison. 

stibiated  (stib'i-a-ted),  a.  [<  NL.  sUbium  + 
-ate^  +  -ed^.]    Impregnated  with  antimony, 

stibic  (stib'ik),  a.    [<  NL.  sUbium  +  4c.]   Same 


Stibiconite  (stlb'i-kgn-it),  re.  A  hydrous  oxid 
of  antimony,  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  sometimes 
massive  and  compact,  and  also  in  powder  as  an 
incrustation.    Also  stiblite. 

Stibious  (stib'i-us),  a.  [<  NL.  stibium  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  antimordous. 

stibium  (stib'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  sUbium,  also 
sUbi,  stimmi,  <  Gr.  ari^i,  <TTi/i/u,  a  sulphuret  of 
antimony.    Cf.  anUmony.]    Antimony. 

stiblite  (stib'lit),  n.    Same  as  stibiconite. 

Stibnite  (stib'nit),  n.  [<  NL.  stibium  +  -n-  (?) 
+  -j*e2.]  Native  antimony  trisulphid  (SbgSs), 
a  mineral  usually  occurring  in  orthorhombic 
crystals,  sometimes  of  great  size,  often  acicular, 
and  also  massive.  See  cut  under  acicular.  The 
color  is  lead-gray.  Stibnite  is  sometimes  blackish  and 
dnll  externally,  and  with  an  iridescent  tarnish,  but  when 
fresh  it  has  a  very  brilliant  metallic  luster,  especially  on 
the  surface  of  perfect  cleavage.  It  is  very  soft,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  nail.  This  ore  is  the  source  ol  most 
ol  the  antimony  of  commerce.  Also  called  anUrthomte  and 
anJbvmony-glarhce. 

Stibogram  (stib'o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  aripog,  a 
footstep,  +  yp&iiiJxi,  a  writing.]  A  graphic  rec- 
ord of  footprints. 

Stibornt,  Stibournt,  a-  Middle  English  forms 
of  stubborn. 

Stich  (stik),  n.  [<  Gr.  CTixoi,  a  row,  order,  line, 
<  csreixeiv,  go  in  line  or  order:  see  sty^.  The 
word  occurs  in  acrostic^  (for  acrostich),  disUeh, 
etc.]  1 .  A  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or  num- 
ber of  feet. — 2.  A  line  in  the  Scriptures. — 3. 
A  row  or  rank,  as  of  trees. 

Sticharion  (sti-ka'ri-on),  n.;  pi.  sUcliaria  (-a). 
[<  LGr.  anx^pum.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  vestment 
corresponding  to  the  alb  of  the  Western  Church. 
Like  the  alb,  it  is  a  long  robe  with  close  sleeves,  and  for- 
merly was  ol  white  linen.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
it  is  often  ol  silk  or  other  rich  material,  and  may  be  pur- 
ple in  color.  It  is  worn  by  subdeacons,  deacons,  priests, 
and  bishops. 

Stichel  (stich 'el),  n.  [Also  sUchall,  stetchil; 
origin  obscure.]  A  term  of  reproach,  applied 
especially  by  parents  to  children.  Hatliwell. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Barren,  stichel!  that  shall  not  serve  thy  turn. 

Lady  Alimcmp,  1. 4  b. 

sticher  (stioh'er),  V.  i.  [Assibilated  freq.  of 
sUcJc^.]  To  catch  eels  in  a  particular  way.  See 
quotation  under  sticherer. 


stick 

"SHcheiring,"  a  Hampshire  method  [of  catching  eels],  is 
perhaps  one  ol  the  most  amusing. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXIX.  269. 

sticherer  (stich' 6r-6r),  re.  [<  sticher  +  -eri.] 
One  who  stichers. 

In  the  wide,  deep  drains  used  for  irrigation  eels  abound, 
and  the  object  of  the  sticherer  is  to  thrust  the  sickle  un- 
der the  eel's  body,  and,  with  a  sudden  hoist,  to  land  him 
on  the  bank,  from  which  he  is  transferred  to  the  bag. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXIX.  269. 

sticheron  (sti-ke'ron),  n. ;  pi.  stichera  (-ra).  [< 
MGr.  anxvp^v  (sc.  rpoirdpcov),  neut.  of  arixvp^l, 
pertaining  to  a  versicle,  <  Gr.  cnxo^,  a  verse,  ver- 
siole.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  troparion,  or  one  of 
several  troparia,  following  the  psalms  and  in- 
termingled with  stiehoi.     See  stichos. 

Stichic  (stik'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  arixucdg,  of  lines  or 
verses,  <  arixog,  a  row,  line:  see  stich.]  Per- 
taining to  a  verse  or  line ;  consisting  of  verses 
or  lines;  linear;  specifically,  in  anc.  pros.,  com- 
posedof  lines  of  the  same  metricalform  through- 
out: opposed  to  «^«<e»!o*ic. 

The  sUehic  portions  ol  the  cantica  ol  Terence  are  di- 
vided Into  strophes.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUoL,  VII.  399. 

stichid  (stik'id),  re.  [<  stichidium,  q.  v.]  In. 
hot.,  same  as  stichidium. 

stichidium  (sti-kid'i-um),«.;  pi.  sUchidia  (-a), 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  arixog,  a  row,  line,  +  dim.  4iSiov.]  In, 
bot.,  a  peculiarly  modified  branch  of  the  thal- 
lus  in  some  alg6B,  which  serves  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  tetraspores.  See  cut  under  Algse.  Far- 
low,  Marine  Algte,  p.  165. 

Stichomancy  (stik'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  cHxog, 
a  row,  line,  -I-  fiavrsia,  divination.]  Divination 
by  lines  or  passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard; 
bibliomancy. 

Stichometric  (stik-o-met'rik),  a.  [<  stichom- 
etr-y  +  4c.]  Baxae  as  stichometrical.  J.  B.  Har- 
ris, Jour,  of  Philol.,  No.  15,  p.  310. 

stichometrical  (stik-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  sUch- 
ometric  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stichom- 
etry;  characterized  by  measurement  by  stichs 
or  lines;  stating  the  number  of  lines. 

Quite  lately  Mommsen  has  published  .  .  .  a  previously 
unknown  stiehomelrical  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  of  the  writings  ol  Cyprian. 

Salmon,  Int.  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  559,  note. 

Stichometry  (sti-kom'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  arixog, 
a  row,  line,  verse,  -1-  -fierpia,  <  fisrpov,  a  measure.] 
Injpoteog'.,measurement  of  manuscripts  bylines 
of  fixed  or  average  length;  also,  an  edition  or  a 
list  containing  or  stating  such  measurement. 

It  ["The  Assumption  ol  Moses"]  is  included  in  the  sti- 
chometry of  Nicephorus,  who  assigns  it  the  same  length 
...  as  the  Apocalypse  ol  St.  John. 

Salmon,  Int.  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  626. 

stichomythia  (stik-o-mith'i-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  an- 
XOfivdia,  dialogue  in  alternate  lines,  <  aTixojos- 
6eiv,  answer  one  another  line  by  line:  see  stich 
and  myth.]  In  anc.  Gr.  drama  and  bucolic  poetry, 
dialogue  in  alternate  lines,  or  pairs  or  groups  of 
lines;  also,  arrangement  of  lines  in  this  manner. 
Usually  in  such  dialogue  one  speaker  opposes  or  corrects 
the  other,  often  with  partial  repetition  or  imitation  of  his 
words.    Also* 


The  speeches  ol  this  play  are  ol  inordinate  length, 
though  stichomythia  in  the  Greek  antithetical  manner  is 
also  introduced.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 118. 

stichos  (stik'os),  re.;  pi.  stiehoi  (-oi).  [<  Gr. 
arixog,  a  row,  line,  verse.]  1.  In  paleog.,  a 
line  of  average  length  assumed  in  measuring 
the  length  of  a  manuscript.  See  epos,  3,  and 
stichometry. —  2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  verse  or  ver- 
sicle, as  in  the  psalter  or  the  odes;  especially, 
a  verse  or  part  of  a  verse  from  a  psalm,  used 
as  a  versicle. 

Stichwortf,  re.    See  stitchwort. 

Stick^  (stik),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stuclc,  ppr.  sUcJc- 
img.  [A  verb  confused  in  form  and  meanings 
with  sUcJc^,  stick^  being  more  prop.  Steele  (as  in 
dial,  uses)  or  *steak  (after  the  analogy  of  break, 
speak,  etc.) ;  E.  dial,  steek,  Sc.  steik,  etc. ;  <  ME'. 
stiken,  prop,  steken  (pret.  stak,  pp.  steken,  i-stek- 
en,  y-steke,  stiken,  stoken;  also,  by  conformity 
with sOck''^,  pret.  stiked,  stikede,  pp.  sUked),<  AS. 
*stecan  (pret.  *stsBC,  pp.  *stecen),  pierce,  stab,  = 
OS.  stekan  (pret.  stak)  =  OFries.  steka  =  MD. 
D.  steken  =  MLG.  LG.  steken  =  OHG.  stechan, 
stehhan,  MHG.  G.  stechen  (pret.  stach,  pp.  gesto- 
chen),  pierce ;  not  found  in  Soand.  or  Goth,  (the 
Goth,  form  would  be  *stikan  ;  cf .  Goth,  staks,  a 
mark,  stigma,  slXks,  a  point,  a  moment  of  time) ; 
Teut.  V  sMk  =  L.  vf  stig  (in  instigare,  prick,  in- 
stigate, *stingitere  (in  eomp.  distinguere,  distin- 
guish, ejwijreg'ttere,  extinguish),  stimulus,  a  prick, 
goad,  stilus,  a  point,  style,  etc.)  =  Gi,y  any 
(in  ari^uv,  prick,  ariy/ia,  a  prick,  mark,  spot)  = 
Skt.  ■/  ty  for  *stij,  be  sharp.  Prom  this  root 
are  ult.  E.  stick^,  stiok^,  stitch,  steak,  sting,  etc.. 


stick 

and,  through  OF.,  ticket,  etiquette  (from  a  col- 
lateral Teut.  root,  staked,  stock^,  stang^  stoke^, 
stoker,  etc.) ;  from  the  L.  root  are  ult.  E.  style^, 
distinguish,  extinguish,  disUnct,  extinct,  instinct, 
stimulate,  stimuhis,  instigate, prestige,  etc.  The 
verb  sUck^,  pierce,  has  been  confused,  partly  in 
ME.  and  completely  in  mod.  B.,  with  its  deriva- 
tive stick^.  The  reg.  mod.  pret.  of  stick'^  would 
be  *  stack  or  *stake  (as  in  ME.),  but  the  pret.  has 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  pp.,  and,  becom- 
ing *stoke,  appears  in  mod.  E.  with  shortened 
vowel  stuck,  as  also  in  the  pp.  (of.  break,  pret. 
brake,  now  Srofce,  pp.  brolcen;  speak,  pret.  spake, 
now  spoke,  pp.  spoken — verbs  phonetically  par- 
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in  defense  of ;  defend :  as,  to  sfiek  up  far  an  absent  friend ; 
to  Mek  up  for  tlie  truth  or  one's  rights.    [Colloq.] 

Heard  him  abuse  you  to  Ringwood.    Kingwood  sJim* 

up  for  you  and  for  your  poor  governor — spoke  up  lilce  a 

man  — lilte  a  man  who  «Bc*«  up  far  a  fellow  who  is  down. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xl. 

To  stick  up  to.    Same  as  to  stand  up  to  (which  see,  under 
stand).    [Colloq.] 

No  matter  how  excellent  may  be  the  original  disposition 
of  the  head  boy,  if  there  is  no  one  who  dare  stick  up  to  him, 
he  soon  becomes  intolerable. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LV.  173. 

Sticki  (stik),  n.  [<  sUck\  v."]  A  thrust  with  a 
pointed  instrument  which  pierces,  oris  intended 
to  pierce. 


alleltosttcfci).]    1.  trans.  1.  To  pierce  or  punc-  stick^  (stik),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stuck  (formerly    5 


ture  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a  dagger, 
sword,  or  pin ;  pierce ;  stab. 

The  sowdan  and  the  Cristen  everichone 
Ben  al  tohewe  [hewed]  and  stiked  at  the  bord. 
I  Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  332. 

He  drew  his  shining  blade. 
Thinking  to  stick  her  where  she  stood. 
Clerk  Colvai;  or.  The  Mermaid  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 194). 

A  villain  fitter  to  stick  swine 
Than  ride  abroad  redressing  women's  wrong. 

Tennyson,  (}areth  and  Lynette. 

2.  To  push,  thrust,  or  drive  the  point  or  end  of, 
as  into  something  which  one  seeks  to  pierce, 
or  into  a  socket  or  other  receptacle ;  place  and 
fix  by  thrusting  into  something. 

A  broche  golde  and  asure, 
In  whiche  a  ruby  set  was  lik  an  herte, 
Cryseyde  hym  gaf,  and  stdk  it  on  his  sherte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ill.  1372. 

The  Israelites.  .  .  neither  prayed  to  him,  neither  kissed 

his  bones,  nor  offered,  nor  sticked  up  candles  before  him. 

Tyndaie,  Ana.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soe.,  1860),  p.  128. 

I  would  not  see  .  .  .  thy  fierce  sister 
In  Ms  anointed  flesh  stick  bearish  fangs. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7.  68. 

3.  To  thrust;  cause  to  penetrate  or  enter  in 
any  way ;  loosely,  to  thrust  or  put  (something) 
where  it  will  remain,  vrithout  any  idea  of  pene- 
tration. 

Eyndez  byhynde,  at  his  bak,  bothe  two  his  handez,  .  .  . 
Stik  hym  stilly  in  stokez. 

AUiterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  167. 

A  lean  old  gentleman  .  .  .  stack  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Dragon  Tolantj  I. 

Behind  the  said  ear  was  stuck  a  fresh  rose. 

Singsley,  Westward  Ho,  ii. 

4.  To  insert  in  something  punctured:  as,  to 
stick  card-teeth ;  hence,  to  set  with  something 
pointed  or  with  what  is  stuck  in:  as,  to  stick  a 
cushion  full  of  pins. 

Tho  chambur  dore  stekes  tho  vssher  thenne 
With  preket  [candles]  and  tortes  [torches]  that  conne 
brenne.  Babees  Book  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  p.  315. 

Biran.  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves.  Sluik.,L.  1.  L.,  v.  2.  664. 

5.  To  thrust  or  fix  upon  something  pointed: 

as,  to  stick  a  potato  on  a  fork. 

Their  heads  were  stuck  upon  spears. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

6.  In  carp.,  to  run  or  strike  (a  molding)  with  a 
molding-plane. — 7t.  To  close;  shut;  shut  up. 


sUcked),  ppr.  sticking.  [<  MB.  sticken,  stikken, 
stykken,  stiken,  styken,  steken,  stikien,  stylcien, 
stekien  (pret.  stikede,  etc. ;  also,  by  conformity 
with  «*«1,  pret.  stak,  pp.  steken,  stoken),  be 
fastened,  adhere,  also  fasten,  <  AS.  stidan  (pret. 
sticode)  (=  MLG.  steken),  pierce,  stab,  intr. 
cleave,  adhere,  stick;  a  weak  form,  parallel 
with  an  unrecorded  form  to  be  assumed  as  the 
cognate  of  the  LG.,  etc.,  weak  verb,  namely 
AS.  *steccan  =  MD.  stecken  =  MLG.  L(i.  stecken 
=  OHG.  stecchen,  MHG.  G.  stecken  (pret.  steekte; 
also,  by  conformity  with  stedhen,  pret.  stack), 
stick,  set,  stick  fast,  remain,  =  Sw.  sUcka  = 
Dan.  stikhe,  stab,  sting  (these  appar.  due  in 
part  to  the  LG.  forms  cognate  with  stick'^) ;  not 
found  in  Goth.,  where  the  form  would  be  *stak- 
jan,  standing  for  *staikjan  =  AS.  as  if  *steecan, 
etc.,  a  secondary  form  from  the  root  *stik,  or 
else  directly  from  the  root  *stak,  a  collateral 
form  of  the  root  *stik :  see  stick^ ,  and  cf .  sUckS. 
The  forms  and  senses  of  the  primitive  and  de- 
rivative verbs  become  confused,  and  cannot 
now  be  whoUy  separated;  in  most  dictionaries 
the  two  verba  are  completely  merged.  Under 
stick^  are  put  aU.  uses  of  the  verb  so  spelled 
not  clearly  belonging  originally  to  stick^  or 
sUck^.  The  proper  pret.  of  stick^  is  sticked; 
this  has  been  superseded  by  stuck,  or  dial,  stack 
(ME.  stak),  which  prop,  belongs  only  to  sticfci.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  pierce;  stab.  See  siicfci. —  3. 
To  fasten  or  attach  by  causing  to  adhere :  as, 
to  stick  a  postage-stamp  on  a  letter. 

Twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  walL 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  65. 

You  should  be  on  the  look-out  when  Debarry's  side  have 
stuck  up  fresh  bills,  and  go  and  paste  yours  over  them. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxviiL 

3.  To  cause  to  come  to  a  stand;  puzzle;  pose. 
[Slang.] — 4.  To  impose  upon;  cheat;  chouse. 
[Slang.] 

The  pawnbrokers  have  been  so  often  stuck  .  .  .  with 
inferior  instruments  that  it  is  difficolt  to  pledge  even  a 
really  good  violin. 

Xayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  18. 


stick 

Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
fflicitnff  together  in  calamity.  .. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  m.  4.  67. 

4    To  be  hindered  from  proceeding  or  advan- 
cing; be  restrained  from  moving  onward  or 
from  acting;  be  arrested  in  a  course,  career, 
or  progress;  be  checked  or  arrested;  stop. 
And  ait  in  my  synne  y  stonde  and  sticke, 

Yuel  custum  ys  fuL  hard  to  Wynne. 

PcHttical  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  197. 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  "Amen  " 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  u.  2.  33. 

We  stecfrnpon  a  sand  bank  so  fast  that  it  was  after  sun- 
set before  we  could  get  off.  .*.,„mi»Tno 
Brwse,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 98. 

„.  To  be  embarrassed  or  puzzled;  be  brought 
to  a  standstill,  as  by  being  unable  to  interpret 
or  remember  the  words  one  is  attempting  to 
read  or  recite. 

They  will  stick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  a  demonstration, 
not  for  want  of  will  and  application,  but  really  for  want 
of  perceiving  the  connection  of  two  ideas. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understandhig,  §  6. 

Some  of  the  young  chaps  slick  in  their  parts.  They  get 
the  stage-fever  and  knocking  in  the  knees. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  142. 

6.  To  scruple ;  hesitate :  with  at. 

I  .  .  desiredhisopinionof  it,  and  in  particular  touch- 
ing the  paucity  of  Auditors,  whereat  I  foimerly  stKked, 
as  you  may  remember.  ^-x  t  »i. 

Thomas  Adams,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  148. 

To  serve  him  I  should,  I  think,  stick  at  nothing. 

Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  141. 

To  Stick  at  It,  to  persevere.  [Colloq.]  — To  stick  hy. 
(a)  To  adhere  closely  to ;  be  constant  or  faithful  to. 

For,  of  so  many  thousands  that  were  vnder  mine  empire, 
you  only  haue  folowed  and  sticked  iy  me. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintiis  Curtius,  v. 
(5)  To  remain  with ;  abide  in  the  memory  or  possession 
of :  as,  ill-gotten  gains  never  stick  by  a  man. 
Nothing  stickes  faster  ty  vs,  as  appeares. 
Then  that  which  we  learne  in  our  tender  yearea. 

PvttenJumn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  197. 
To  stick  in  one's  gizzard.  See  gizzard.— To  stick  In 
or  to  one's  fingers,  to  remain  unlawfully  in  one's  hands. 
He  was— if  half  Leicester's  accusations  are  to  be  be- 
lieved— a  most  infamous  peculator.  One- third  of  the 
money  sent  by  the  Queen  for  the  soldiers  stuck  in  Ms  fin- 
gers. Motley,  Hist.  United  Netherlands,  II.  87. 
To  Stick  out,  to  refuse  to  comply  or  come  to  terms ;  hold 
out  or  hold  back:  as,  to  sficft  out  for  a  better  price.— To 
stick  to,  to  abide  firmly  and  faithfully  by ;  hold  fast  to : 
as,  to  Mac  to  a  resolution. 

stick^  (Stik), ».  [<  sticks,  v.'\  1.  An  adhesion, 
as  by  attraction  or  viscosity. 

A  magnetic  8(j«i!:  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails,  which 
largely  augments  the  amount  of  traction. 

Elect.  Eev.  (Amer.),  XVII.  194. 

2.  Hesitation;  demur;  a  stop;  a  standstill. 
When  he  came  to  the  EOl  Difficulty,  he  made  no  stick 

at  that,  nor  did  he  much  fear  the  lions. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Sixth  Stage. 

3.  A    strike    among    workmen.      Halliwell. 


rProv.  Eng.l 
The  second  purchaser  found  a  customer  willing  to  give     i.-L.3  -ijlP^-"  r^  iirR     sfi^Trf    sHVhe     <    AS 

m  francs  for  it,  but  the  latter's  famUy  so  ridiculed  bun  StlCK"  (SZIK),  n.     l^   JMJi.   StieKe,_snKKe,   \  .a.O, 


When  the  kyng  had  consayuit  Cassandra  noise. 
He  comaundet  hir  be  oaght,  &  closit  full  hard : 
In  a  atithe  house  of  ston  stake  hir  vp  fast. 

Destruction  qf  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  \.  7191. 
stick  a  pin  there,  make  a  note  of  that ;  take  heed  of 
that.  [Colloq.]— To  stick  Offt,  to  set  off ;  adorn.  Com- 
pare the  phrase  and  quotation  under  II. 

The  humble  variety  whereof  [of  the  Torch-bearers'  hab- 
its] slveke  o/the  more  amplie  the  maskers  high  beauties, 
shining  in  the  habits  of  themselnes. 

Chapman,  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

To  stick  out,  to  cause  to  project ;  protrude.- To  Stick 
pigs,  to  hunt  wild  hogs  with  the  q>ear,  the  hunter  being 
mounted,  especially  In  British  India.    [Colloq.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  fastened  or  fixed  by  or 
as  by  piercing  or  by  insertion;  remain  where 
thrust  in:  as,  the  arrow  sticks  in  the  target. 
Therein  stiked  a  lily  fiour.     Chmuxr,  Sir  Thopas,  1. 196. 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks. 

Shak.,  Lucreoe,  L  317. 

2.  To  be  thrust;  extend  or  protrude  in  any  di- 
rection. 

She  espied  his  cloven  foot, 
From  his  gay  robes  slicking  thro'. 

The  Diemon  Lamer  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  303). 
To  stick  offt,  to  appear  to  advantage ;  show  off ;  make  a 
display. 

I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  ignorjmce 
Your  skill  shall,  Uke  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  o/ indeed.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  268. 

To  stick  out,  to  project;  be  prominent. 

One  hair  a  little  here  slicks  out,  forsooth. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  2. 

To  Stick  up,  to  stand  up ;  be  erect.  [Colloq.]- TO  Stick 
up  for,  to  espouse  or  maintain  the  cause  of ;  speak  or  act 


ten 

for  having  been  stuck  on  the  canvas  that  he  put  it  away 
out  of  sight  in  his  garret.  The  American,  XIII.  14. 

5.  To  beat,  as  at  a  game  of  cards:  with /<)»•  be- 
fore the  penalty  or  stake :  as,  to  stick  one /or  the 
drinks  at  poker.  [Slang.]— To  tie  stuck  on,  to 
be  greatly  taken  with;  be  enamored  of.  [Slang,  U.  S.] — 
To  be  stuck  up,  to  be  proud  or  conceited.  [Colloq.] — 
To  stick  one's  self  up,  to  exalt  or  display  one's  self ; 
assert  one's  self.  [Colloq. ]— To  Stick  up, to  plunder; 
waylay  and  rob :  as,  to  sUck  up  a  mail-coach ;  to  stick  up  a 
bank.    [Bush-rangers'  slang,  Australia.] 

Having  attacked,  or,  in  Australian  phrase,  stuck  up  the 
station,  and  made  prisoners  of  all  the  inmates. 

Leisure  Hour,  March,  1885,  p.  192.    (Etteyc.  Vict.) 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  cleave  as  by  attraction  or 
adhesion ;  adhere  closely  or  tenaciously. 

She  nadde  on  but  a  streit  olde  sak. 
And  many  a  cloute  on  it  ther  stak. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  L  468. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  ^ack  to  the  heft. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks. 

Tennyson,  The  Sailor-Boy. 

2.  To  remain  where  placed;  holdfast:  adhere; 

cling;  abide. 

A  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick.    SMk.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 189. 
Now  began  an  ill  name  to  stick  upon  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria.       MUlon,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
But  finding  that  they  [doubts]  still  stuck  with  his  follow- 
ers, he  took  the  last  and  best  way  of  satisfying  them. 

Bp.  AtUrbury,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

"We  may  teach  you  to  ride  by-and-by,  I  see;  I  thought 

not  to  see  you  stick  on  so  long—"     "I  should  have 

stuck  on  much  longer,  sir,  if  her  sides  had  not  been  wet." 

R.  D.  Slackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xL 

3.  To  hold  or  cling  in  friendship  and  affection. 

There  is  a  friend  that  slicketh  closer  than  a  brother. 

Prov.  xviiL  24. 


sticca,  a  stick,  peg,  nail,  =  MD.  sfi 
MLG.  sticke,  LG.  sUkke  =  OHG.  sticcho,  steccho, 
stecho  (>  It.  stecco,  thorn,  stecca,  staff,  P.  iM- 
quette,  ticket,  etc.),  MHG.  stecke,  steche,  G. 
stecken,  a  stick;  cf.  loel.stika,  stick  (for  fuel), 
a  stick  (yard-measure):  so  called  as  having 
orig.  a  sharp  point ;  from  the  root  of  sUck^  (AS. 
"stecan,  etc.) :  see  stick\  sUclfi,  and  cf.  stake, 
steak,  stitch,  stickW-,  etiquette,  ticket,  etc. ;  also 
stock^,  etc.]  1.  A  piece  of  wood,  generally 
rather  long  and  slender;  a  branch  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  cut  or  broken  off ;  also,  a  piece  of  wood 
chopped  or  cut  for  buming  or  other  use :  often 
used  figuratively. 

Of  all  townes,  castels,  fortes,  bridges,  and  habitations, 
they  left  not  any  stick  standing. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Wither'd  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter's  day.  Milton,  P.  R.,  L  316. 

Come,  hostess,  lay  a  few  more  siUs  on  the  fire.    And 
now,  sing  when  you  will. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  174. 

2.  A  cudgel;  a  rod;  a  wand;  especially,  a 
walking-stick  or  cane. 

Al-thongh  thow  stryke  me  with  thi  stafle,  with  stikke  or 
with  jerde.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  14. 

Your  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell,  walking  .  .  .  with  the 
great  stick  for  which  we  used  so  much  to  ridicule  him ! 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxx. 
Stick  is  a  large  genus,  running  up  from  switch  to  cud- 
gel, from  rod  to  bludgeon.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  iL 

3.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  stick,  or  some- 
what long  and  slender:  as,  a  stick  of  candy;  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax ;  one  of  the  sticks  of  a  fan, 
whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material. 

A  painted  Landskip  Fann,  cutt,  gilded  Sticks. 
Quoted  in  Ashtort's  Social  Life  In  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[T.  176. 
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twig,  it  swiiigs  its  body  back  and  forth  like  some  of  the 
daudy-long-legs.  This  insect  resembles  some  of  the  Phas- 
midm,  which  receive  the  same  name,  but  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent order. 

A 


stick 

4.  . Specifically— (rt)  The  wand  or  baton  with 
which  a  musical  oonduotor  directs  a  chorus  or 
orchestra.    (6)  The  wooden  rod  or  back  of  a    leremoraer 

vfnTfu/*^°^rS?^"'''*i''*^™f*"'°'®°*,°^*^®  stick-culture  (stik'kuF'tur),  n.     A  bacterial 

viol  class.     {CI  The  wooden  rod  or  wand,  with  culture  made  by  thrusting  a  platinum  needle 

a  rounded  or  pa,dded  head,  with  T^hich  a  drum  (sterilized  and  then  dipped  into  a  growth  of  the 

or  similar  musical  instrument  is  beaten  and  microbe  or  other  material  to  be  examined)  into 

sounded;  a  drumstick.— 5.  J^pnnUng:  (a)  A  the  culture-medium,  as  a  tube  of  gelatin, 

composmg-stick.    (6)  Apiece  of  furniture  used  stickedt.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  sticlfi. 

to  lock  up  a  form  in  a  chase  or  galley.    It  is  stickeri  (stik'6r),  n.    [<  sUeh-  +  -eri.]    1.  One 

caUed,  according  to  the  place  it  occupies,  headr-  who  or  that  which  sticks  or  stabs ;  especially, 

stick,  foot-sttck,  side-sUck,  or  gutter-sUclc.—  6  one  who  kiUs  swine  or  other  animals  by  stick- 

1  he  rod  which  is  carried  by  the  head  of  ^  rocket,  ing  or  stabbine 


and  serves  to  direct  its  flight, 

And  the  final  event  to  himself  [Mr.  Burke]  has  been 
that,  as  he  rose  like  a  rocket,  he  fell  like  the  etiek. 

T.  Paine,  Letter  to  the  Addressers, 


7.  A  timber-tree. 

8.  Naut.,  a  mast: 


HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
as,  the  gale  was  enough  to 


Master  Eardell  the  pig-butcher,  and  his  foreman,  or,  as 
he  was  more  commonly  called,  Sam  the  Sticker. 

Hood,  Sketches  on  the  Koad,  The  Sudden  Death. 

3.  An  anglers'  gaff.  [Slang.]  —  3.  A  sharp  re- 
mark or  an  embarrassing  question,  intended  or 
adapted  to  silence  or  pose  a  person.    Thackeray. 


blow  the  sticks  out  of  her.     [Humorous.]- 9.  sticker^  (stik'fer),  n.    [<  stick^  +  -eri.]    1.  One 
That  which  is  strung  on  a  stick;  a  string:  as,       '        "  "  ... 

a  stick  of  herring. — 10.  The  number  of  twenty- 
five  eels,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  bind,  according 
to  the  old  statute  de  pondenlms.  Also  called 
strike. — 11.  A  stick-insect.  See  stick-bug  a,nd 
walhing-stiek. — 13.  A  person  who  is  stiff  and 
awkward  in  bearing;  hence,  a  stupid,  incapa- 
ble, or  incompetent  person.     [Colloq.] 

I  was  surprised  to  see  Sir  Henry  such  a  sUek.    Luckily 
the  strength  of  the  piece  did  not  depend  upon  him. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xiii. 

About  the  poorest  stick  for  a  legislator  ever  elected. 

New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  4, 1855. 
As  cross  as  two  sticks.  See  crossi.— Devil  on  two 
sticks.  See  deva.— to.  a  cleft  stick.  See  cWtz.—Utne 
stick.  In  measuring  British  muslins,  long  sHckla  the  yard- 
measure  of  30  inches  and  athumb,  equiv^ent  to  37  Inches. 
It  is  used  to  measure  goods  for  the  home  market.  Goods 
for  the  foreign  market  are  measured  by  sJiort  stick,  in  which 
the  yard  consists  of  36  inches  and  a  thumb,  or  about  36 
inches. — Ulddle  stick,  a  measure  containing  35}  inches 
and  a  thumb  to  the  yard,  or  about  36}  inches.— Stick  and 


who  adheres,  clings,  or  sticks  to  anything. 

Although  culture  makes  us  fondstickers  to  no  machinery, 
not  even  our  own.  M.  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  Pref. 

2.  One  who  sticks,  or  causes  to  adhere,  as  by 
pasting. 

The  bill-s«w;icr,  whose  large  flat  basket,  stuffed  with 
placards,  leaned  near  him  against  the  settle. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxviii. 

3.  Same  as  paster,  2. —  4.  An  article  of  mer- 
chandise which  sticks  by  the  dealer  and  does 
not  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  [U.  S.]  —  5.  In 
organ-building,  a  wooden  rod  serving  to  trans- 
mit motion  between  the  ends  of  two  recipro- 
cating levers,  stickers  are  usually  held  in  place  by 
pins  in  their  ends,  which  work  freely  in  holes  or  slots  in 
the  lever-ends.  See  cut  under  organ. 
6.  pi.  The  arms  of  a  crank-axis  employed  to 
change  the  plane  and  direction  of  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion.  For  distinction  the  arms  are  thus  named 
when  they  act  by  compression,  and  are  called  trackers 
when  they  act  by  tension.    The  axis  is  termed  a  roller. 


Stone,  the  whole;  everything:  as,  to  leave  nelthiFSiS  Ji'Xf^i^' (^:i^''fZT^       r<^)i^a   +     f,.n     T^ 

nor  ««one  standing.    Compare  stock  and  Uock,anderstocki.  StlCKIUi  (stlJi  tul),   n.     [<   siicko  +   -ful.j     In 

And  this  it  was  she  swore,  never  to  marry  prviiUng,  as  much  composed  type  as  can  be  con- 

But  such  a  one  whose  mighty  arm  could  carry  .  .  .  tamed  m  a  Composing-stick. 

Her  bodily  away  through  stick  and  stone.  Stick-handle  (stik'han'dl),  n.     The  handle  of 

BeoM.  an*  Ft,  Knight  gf  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  1.  a  walking-stick.    See  cane^. 

To  beat  all  to  sticks,  to  outdo  completely.   [Colloq.,  stick-helmet  (stik'hel"met),  n.     A  mask  with 

^"*-]  additional  guards  for  the  forehead  and  head. 

Many  ladies  in  Strasburg  were  beautiful,  still  used  in  cudeel-Dlav 

They  were  beat  all  to  sticks  by  the  lovely  Odille.  of i/.Mr.noo  cSiV'5  ■r,'Lo^  «.    rni,„  ,™„«™+„  „*t,„)«™ 

Barharn,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  L  239.  StlCkinesS  (stik  1-nes), ».  The  property  of  bemg 

sticky,   adhesive,  or  tenacious;  viscousness; 


To  cut  one's  stick.  See  cut.— To  go  to  sticks  and 
staves,  to  go  to  pieces ;  fall  into  ruin :  in  allusion  to  a 
tub  with  broken  hoops. 

She  married  a  Highland  drover  or  tacksman,  I  can't  tell 
which,  and  they  went  all  to  sticks  and  staves. 

Miss  Ferrier,  Inheritance,  1. 95.    (Jamieson.) 
=Syn.  2.  See  staff. 
sticks  (Stik),  t).  «.     [<s«icfc3,  M.]    1.  To  furnish 
or  set  with  sticks,  as  for  climbing  upon:  said 
of  peas. 

But  I  .  .  .  must .  .  .  go  «fi'cft  some  rows  of  peas  which 
are  already  flourishing  in  our  new  garden. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  First  Forty  Years,  xxiv. 
I  was  sticking  peas  in  my  own  garden. 

Jean  Ingelow,  Fated  to  be  Free,  vi. 


glutinousness. 

stickingi  (stik'in^),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stick^,  v.} 
The  act  of  stabbing  or  piercing,  (a)  The  act  of 
thrusting  a  knife  or  spear  into  the  neck  or  body  of  a  beast. 
Hence — (6)  pi.  The  part  of  a  beast's  neck  where  it  is 
stabbed  by  the  butcher ;  a  coarse  and  cheap  cut  of  beef 
or  pork. 

The  meat  is  bought  in  "pieces,"  of  the  same  part  as 
the  sausage-makers  purchase — the  stickings—SLt  about 
Sd.  the  pound. 

Wayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 196. 
(c)  Stitching;  needlework.    [Scotch,  in  the  form  steeii^n^.] 
The  cloth  of  it  was  satin  fine. 

And  the  sleMng  silken  wark. 
The  JoUy  Goshawk  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  289). 

2.  Injinntoflr,  to  arrange  in  a  composing-stick;  Sticking^  (stik'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  «*jc*2^«.] 


compose :  as,  to  sUck  type 
stickadoret.  stickadovet  (stik'a-dor,  -duv),  n. 
[Also  stickadoue,  sticadoue,  sticlcado,  steckado, 
sticados;  <  F.  stechados  {Cotgrave),  for  corrupt 
forms  of  Nli.  stcechados,  flos  staschados,  flower 
of  Stoechas:  stcechados,  gen.  of  Stoechas,  q.  v.] 


1.  The  act  of  coming  to  a  stop.    Compare  sWcfc- 
img-place. 

All  stickings  and  hesitations  seem  stupid  and  stony. 

Donne,  Letters,  iv. 

Specifically  —  2.  pi.  The  last  of  a  cow's  milk; 
strippings.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


A  species  of  lavender,  Lavaridula  Stoechas,  used  Sticking-place  (stik'ing-plas),   n.    The  point 


stickleback 

stickit  (stik'it),  p.  a.  [Sc.  form  of  sticked,  pp.  of 
«<icfe2  (and  «iJcW-).]  Stuck.  [Scotch.] —stlckit 
minister,  in  Scotland,  a  student  of  theology  who  falls  to 
obtain  license,  or  a  licentiate  who  fails  to  obtain  a  pas- 
toral charge. 

He  became  totally  incapable  of  proceeding  in  his  in- 
tended discourse—.  .  .  shut  the  Bible— stumbled  down 
the  pulpit-stairs,  trampling  upon  the  old  women  who  gen- 
erally take  their  station  there — and  was  ever  after  desig- 
nated as  a  stickit  minister.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ii. 

stick-lac  (stik'lak),  n.    See  lac^,  1. 

stickle!  (stik'l),  n.  [<  ME.*stikel,  *stykyl  (in 
eomp.),  <  AS.  sUcel  (also,  with  difif.  formative, 
stieels),  a  prickle,  sting,  =  MD.  stekel,  later 
1,  D.  stekel  =  LG.  stikkel  (in  comp. ),  also 
=  OHtt.  sUchil,  MHG.  stichel,  G.  dial. 
stiekel,  a  prickle,  sting,  =  Icel.  stikill,  the  pointed 
end  of  a  horn,  =  Norw.  stikel,  a  prickle  (cf. 
MD.  staekel,  OHG.  staehulla,  stacchulla,  staehilla, 
stachila,  MHG.  G.  stachel,  a  thorn,  prickle, 
sting) ;  akin  to  stieca,  etc.,  a  (pointed)  stick 
(see  stick^),  <  *stecan,  pierce,  prick,  stick :  see 
stick^.']  A  sharp  point;  a  prickle;  a  spine. 
[Obsolete,  except  in  stieklebajok,  stickle-haixed, 
stickly,  and  the  local  name  Pike  o'  Stickle,  one 
of  the  two  Pikes  of  Langdale  in  England.] 

stickle^  (stik'l),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stikle;  <  ME.  stiJeel,  <  AS.  sticol,  sticel,  steep, 
high,  inaccessible,  <  *stecan,  pierce,  prick,  stick: 
sees*8cfci.]  I.  a.  1.  Steep;  high;  inaccessible. 
—  2.  High,  as  the  water  of  a  river ;  swollen ; 
sweeping;  rapid. 

When  they  came  thither,  the  riuer  of  the  Sheriin,  which 

inuironeth  and  runneth  round  about  the  citie,  they  found 

the  same  to  be  so  deepe  and  stikle  that  they  could  not  passe 

ouer  the  same.        GiraZdus  Cambrensis,  Conq.  of  Ireland, 

[p.  37  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

II.  n.  1.  A  shallow  in  a  river  where  the  wa- 
ter, being  confined,  runs  with  violence. 

Patient  anglers  standing  all  the  day 
Neare  to  some  shallow  stickle  or  deepe  bay. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

3.  A  current  below  a  waterfall.       >.  ,. .     . 

The  water  runs  down  with  a  strong,  sharp  stickle,  and 
then  has  a  sudden  elbow  in  it,  where  the  small  brook 
trickles  in.  H.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  vii. 

[Prov.  Eng.  ia  all  uses.] 
stickle^  (stik'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stickled,  ppr. 
stickling.  [A  mod.  var.  of  stightle,  which  also 
appears  (with  a  reg.  change  of  the  orig.  gut- 
tural gh  to  f)  as  stiffle:  see  stightle.  In  defs. 
II.,  2,  3,  the  sense  hasbeeninfluencedby  asso- 
ciation with  sfe'cfc^.]  I.t  trans.  To  interpose  in 
and  put  a  stop  to;  mediate  between;  pacify. 

They  ran  unto  him,  and  pulling  him  back,  then  too  fee- 
ble for  them,  by  force  stickled  that  unnatural  fray. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Axcadla,  i. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  interpose  between  com- 
batants and  separate  them ;  mediate;  arbitrate. 

There  had  been  blood  shed  if  I  had  not  stickled. 
W.  Cartuiright,  The  Ordinary  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  XII.  275). 

2.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  the  other; 
uphold  one  party  to  a  dispute. 

Fortune  (as  she's  wont)tuii>.'d  fickle. 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  Steele. 

S.  Boater,  Hiidibras,  I.  ilL  518. 
■  You,  Bellmour,  are  bound  in  Gratitude  to  stitUe  for  him ; 
you  with  Pleasure  reap  that  Fruit  which  he  takes  pains 
to  BOW.  Congreoe,  Old  Batchelor,  L  4. 

3.  To  contest  or  contend  pertinaciously  on  in- 
sufSeient  grounds ;  insist  upon  some  tiifle. 

I  hear  no  news  about  your  bishops,  farther  than  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  stickles  to  have  them  of  Ireland. 


offlcinally.  See  lavender^. 
stick-bait  (stik' bat),  n.  Insects  or  worms  found 
sticking  to  the  under  surface  of  stones,  and 
used  as  bait.  [North  Carolina.] 
stick-bug  (stik'bug),  n.  1.  Any  orthopterous 
insect  of  the  family 
PhasmidsB:  particularly 
applied  to  Diapheromera 
femorata,  the  common- 
est insect  of  this  kind  in 
the  United  States,  where 
it  is  also  called  wood- 
horse,  stick-insect,  twig- 
bug,  twig-iiisect,  walMng- 
tteig,  walking-stick,  prai- 
rie-alligator, specter,  and 
deoiVs  horse.  See  cut 
tinder  Fhasma.  [Local, 
U.S.] — 3.  Apredaoeous 
reduvioid  bug  of  the 
United  States,  Emesa 
longipes,  with  a  long 
slender  brown  body  and 
long  spider-like  legs,  the  front  pair  of  which 
are  raptorial ;  the  spider-bug.    When  lodged  on  a 


stick-bug  {Bfnesa  longtpes). 


where  anything  sticks,  stays,  or  stops ;  a  place 
of  stay. 

Which  flower  out  of  my  hand  shall  never  passe. 
But  in  my  heart  shall  have  a  sticking.place. 
Gorgeous  Gallery  of  GaUaiTt  Inventions  (1578),  quoted  in 
[FurnesB's  Variorum  Shakespeare,  Macbeth. 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  slicking-place. 
And  we'll  not  falL  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  60. 

sticking-plaster  (stik'ing-pias'ter),  ».  l. 
Same  as  resin  plaster  (which  see,  under  plas- 
ter).—  2.  Court-plaster. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  .  .  .  suns,  moons,  stars,  and 
even  coaches  and  four  were  out  of  sticking  plaister,  and 
stuck  on  the  face. 

J.  Aihton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  169. 

sticking-point  (stik'ing-point),  n.    Same  as 
sticMng-place. 
One  sight  of  thee  would  nerve  me  to  the  sticking-point 
Disraeli,  Alroy,  i.  2. 

stick-insect  (stik'in'^sekt),  n.    Same  as  sUck- 

bug,  1.    See  walking-gUck. 

stick-in-the-mud  (stik'in-the-mud' ),  n.   An  old 

fogy;  a  slow  or  insignificant'person.    [Colloq.] 

This  rusty-colored  one  [a  pin]  is  that  respectable  old 

sliek4r^the-miud,  Nicias. 

T,  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  I.  x. 


4.  To  hesitate. 


Swift,  Letter,  May  13, 1727. 


Some  .  .  .  stickle  not  to  aver  that  you  are  cater-cousin 
with  Beelzebub  himself. 

Barhana,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  122. 

5.  To  play  fast  and  loose ;  waver  from  one  side 
to  the  other;  trim. 

stickleback  (stik'1-bak),  n.  [Also  corruptly 
sticklebag,  and  metamorphosed  tittlebat;  <  ME. 
*stikelbak,  stykylbak;  <  stickle^  +  back^.  Cf. 
thornback,  and  see  stickling.']  Any  fish  of  the 
family  Gasterosteidae :  so  called  from  the  sharp 


Two-spined  Stickleback  {Gasterosteus  acuUaius). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Coiumission.) 

spines  of  the  back.  They  are  small  fishes,  a  few  inches 
long,  of  5  genera,  Gasterosteus,  Pygosteus,  Euealia,  Apeltes, 
and  Spirmehia,  but  very  pugnacious  and  rapacious, 
being  especially  destructive  to  the  spawn  and  fry  of 
many  larger  fishes.  They  inhabit  fresh  waters  and 
sea-arms  of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Americ?. 


Nest  of  Stickleback. 


stickleback 

to  the  number  of  nearly  20  species.  The  common  two-  or 
three-spined  sticWeback,  banstickle,  burnstickle,  or  tit- 
tlebat, is  G.  aculeatus,  4  inches  long.  Another  is  the  nlne- 
or  ten-spined,  Pygoetem  pungiUua.  The  flfteen-splned 
stickleback,  or 
sea-stickleback,  is 
Spinachia  migaris, 
of  the  northerly 
coasts  of  Europe, 
a  marine  species, 
from  5  to  7  inches 
long,  of  very  slen- 
der elongate  form, 
with  a  tubular 
snout.  They  are 
among  the  most 
characteristic 
fishes  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  iu 
the  colder  re- 
gions. Except  in 
the  breeding-sear 
son,  they  live  in 
shoals,  and  are 
sometimes  numer- 
ous enough  to  be- 
come of  commer- 
cial value  for  their  oil  or  for  manure.  They  are  noted  for 
the  construction  of  elaborate  nests  which  the  male  builds 
for  the  eggs.  In  which  several  females  often  or  generally 
deposit  their  burden.  The  eggs  are  comparatively  few, 
and  while  being  hatched  are  assiduoualy  guarded  by  the 
male.  The  local  or  popular  synonyms  of  the  sticklebacks 
are  numerous,  among  them  priekleback,  epricMebcuik,  etick- 
ling,  and  aharpHng. 

Sticklebag  (stik'l-tag),  n.  A  corruption  of 
stickleback.    I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  5. 

Stickle-hairedt  (stik'l-hSrd),  a.  Having  a 
rough  or  shaggy  coat;  rough-haired. 

Those  [dogs]  that  serve  for  that  purpose  are  ttiekle  Mired, 
and  not  unlike  the  Irish  grayhounds. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  60. 

stickler  (stik'ler),  n.  [An  altered  form  of 
stiteler,*stiglitler,  after  stickle  for  sUghtle:  see 
stickle^,  stightle,']  If.  An  attendant  on  or  a 
judge  of  a  contest,  as  a  duel;  a  second;  hence, 
an  arbitrator;  a  peacemaker. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth. 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates, 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  8. 18. 

Buriaaao,  a  stickler  or  iudge  of  any  combatants,  such  a 
one  as  brings  into,  the  listes  such  as  shall  fight  a  combat, 
or  run  at  tUt.  Flffrio,  1698. 

Hee  is  a  great  stickler  in  the  tumults  of  double  lugges, 
and  venters  his  head  by  his  Place,  which  is  broke  many 
times  to  keep  whole  the  peace. 

Bp.  Earle,  Mlcro-cosmographie,  A  Constable. 

2.  An  obstinate  contender  about  anything,  of- 
ten about  a  thing  of  little  consequence:  as,  a 
stickler  for  ceremony ;  an  advocate ;  a  partizan. 

He  was  one  of  the  delegates  (together  with  Dr.  Dale, 
&c.)  for  the  Tryall  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  a 
great  sti(Mer  for  the  saving  of  her  life. 

Avjlyrey,  Lives  (William  Aubrey). 

stickling  (stik'ling),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
styekelyng;  <  ME.  stikeUng,  stykeVunge,  steke- 
lyng;  <  stickle^  +  -ing^.  Cf.  stickleback.']  A 
fish:  same  as  s^cI;Ze&ac^. 

stickly  (stik'li),  a.  l<  stickle^  + -y'^-.']  Prickly; 
rough.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stick-play  (stik'pla),  n.  Same  as  cudgel-play 
or  single-stick. 

stick-pot  (stik'pot),  n.  A  lath-pot  for  taking 
lobsters :  the  common  form  of  lobster-trap, 
semicylindrical  or  rectangular  in  shape,  and 
constructed  of  laths  or  of  any  narrow  strips  of 
wood. 

Other  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  fishermen 
are  "box-traps,  "house-pots,"  "stick-pots,"  and  "lath- 
coops."  Fisheries  <if  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  666. 

Stickseed  (stik'sed),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
EchPnospermum,  of  the  borage  family.  The  genus  ' 
consists  of  rather  slender  rough  weeds  whose  seeds  bear 
on  the  margin  from  one  to  three  rows  of  barbed  prickles, 
by  which  they  adhere  to  clothing,  etc.  B.  Virginieum,  the 
beggar's-lice,  Is  a  leading  American  species. 

Sticktail  (stik'tal),  n.  The  ruddy  duck,  Mris- 
matura  rubida.  See  cut  under  Erismatura.  J. 
P.  Giraud,  1844.     [Long  Island.] 

Sticktight  (stik'tit),  n.  A  composite  weed, 
Bidens  frondosa,  whose  flat  aehenia  bear  two 
barbed  awns ;  also,  one  of  th  e  seeds.  Th  e  name 
is  doubtless  awlied  to  other  plants  with  adhe- 
sive seeds.  Compare  beggm's-Ucks,  begga/r's- 
lice. 

Stickyi  (stik'i),  a.  [<  stick^  +  -^l.]  1.  Having 
the  property  of  adhering  to  a  surface ;  inclining 
to  stick;  adhesive;  viscous;  viscid;  glutinous; 
tenacious. —  2.  Humid;  producing  stickiness; 
muggy:  as,  a  disagreeable,  «Mc%  day.  [CoUoq.] 

sticky^  (stik'i),  a.  [<  sUck^  +  -^i.]  Like  a 
stick;  stiff. 

But  herbs  draw  a  weak  juyce,  and  have  a  soft  stalk ; 
and  therefore  those  amongst  uiem  which  last  longest  are 
lierbs  of  strong  smell,  and  with  a  sticky  stalk. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  588. 
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Sticta  (stik'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Schreber,  1774),  < 
Gr.  otikt6c,  spotted,  dia>ppled,  punctuated,  ver- 
bal adj.  <  ari^eiv,  mark  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, prick:  see  stigma.']  A  lar^e,  mostly  trop- 
ical, genus  of  parmeliaceous  Uehens,  of  the 
family  Peltigerei.  The  thallus  is  frondose-foliaoeous, 
variously  lobed,  but  for  the  most  partwide-lobed,  and  co- 
riaceous or  cartilaginous  in  texture.  The  apothecia  are 
scutelliform,  submarginal,  elevated,  and  blackened ;  the 
spores  are  fusiform  and  acicular,  two-  to  four-celled,  usu- 
ally colorless.  There  are  about  20  North  American  species. 
'Some  of  the  exotic  species,  as  S.  argyracea,  are  rich  in  col- 
oring matter.  See  erottles^,  hazel-erottles,  lungwort,  3,  oak- 
lungs,  rag^,  S,  and  cut  under  apothemum. 

Sticteine  (stik'tf-in),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Sticta  +  -inc.] 
In  6oi.,  relating  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Sticta. 
E.  Tuckerman,  N.  A.  Lichens,  I.  83. 

Stictiform  (stik'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Sticta  + 
L.  forma,  form.]  In  bot.,  having  the  form  or 
characters  of  the  genus  Sticta. 

stidt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stead. 

stiddyi  (stid'i),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  stifhy. 

James  Yorke,  a  blacksmith  of  Lincoln,  ...  is  a  servant 

as  well  of  Apollo  as  Vulcan,  turning  his  stiddy  into  a  study. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lincoln,  II.  296. 

Stiddy^,  a.    A  dialectal  form  of  steady^. 
stiet.    See  %l,  s«j/2,  sty^. 
Stiebel's  canal.    See  canaU. 
stieve,  stievely.    See  steeve\  steevely. 
Stife^  (stif),  a.    A  dialectal  variant  of  stiff. 
Stife2  (stif),  n.    [Cf.  stifle,  sUve^.]    Suffocating 
vapor.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

A  large  open-mouthed  chimney  or  stack,  about  46  feet 
high  (one  for  each  set),  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  smoke 
from  the  fires,  the  fumes  from  the  metal,  and  the  stlje 
from  the  grease. 

W.  B.  Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  Ixv.  617. 

stiff  (stif),  a.  and  n.  [Also  dial.  sUfe,  stive 
(with  diphthong  after  orig.  long  vowel) ;  <  ME. 
sUf,  styf,  steef,  stef,  <  AS.  stif  or  stif  =  OFries. 
stef,  ISforth  Fries,  stif,  styf,  stif  (Siebs)  =  MD. 
sUef,  stijf,  T>.  stijf=  MLGr.  stif  oi  stif,  LG.  stief 
=  MHG.  stif  (appar.  <  MLG.),  G.  steif=  Dan. 
stiu  =  Sw.  styf=  Norw.  stim  (Icel.  *stifr  (Web- 
ster), not  found,  styfr  (Haldorsen),  prob.,  like 
the  other  Soand.  forms,  of  LG.  origin) ;  Tent. 
■/  sUf,  sVtf;  aMn  to  Litn.  stiprus,  strong,  stipU, 
be  stiff,  L.  stipes,  a  stem  (see  stipe).  Cf .  stifle^.] 

1.  a.  1 .  Bigid ;  not  easily  bent ;  not  flexible  or 
pliant;  not  flaccid:  as,  s*8;^paper;  a,  OTa,\a,t  stiff 
with  starch. 

A  st^  spere.  King  Alisaunder,  1,  2745. 

Oh  God,  my  heart !  she  is  cold,  cold,  and  sUf  too, 
StifHB  a  stalse;  she's  dead ! 

FletcTier,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 
Hark  1  that  rustle  of  a  dress, 
Stiff  with  lavish  costliness  I 

Lowell,  The  Ghost-Seer. 

2.  Not  fluid;  thick  and  tenacious;  neither  soft 
nor  hard:  as,  a  si*;^ batter;  sW^clay. 

I  grow  sUff,  as  cooling  metals  do. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  2. 

3.  Drawn  tight;  tense:  as,  asW^cord. 

Then  the  two  men  which  did  hold  the  end  of  the  line, 
still  standing  there,  began  to  draw,  &  drew  til  they  had 
drawn  the  ends  of  the  line  stiffe,  &  together. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  433. 
Keep  a  stiff  vehi,  and  move  but  gently  on ; 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast. 

Addiion,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 

4.  Not  easily  bent ;  not  to  be  moved  without 
great  friction  or  exertion ;  not  working  smoothly 
or  easily. 

As  he  [Eip  Van  Winkle]  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself 
stiff  la  the  joints.  Irving,  Sketeh-Book,  p.  66. 

The  plugs  were  stiff,  and  water  could  not  be  got. 

Mrs.  Qaskell,  Mary  Barton,  v. 

5.  Not  natural  and  easy  in  movement;  not  flow- 
ing or  graceful;  cramped;  constrained:  as,  a 
stiff  style  of  writing  or  speaking. 

And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease, 
Not  English  stiff,  but  frank,  and  form'd  to  please. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  L  671. 

Out  hard,  8it^  lines  of  life  with  her 
Are  flowing  curves  of  beauty, 

Whittier,  Among  the  Hills. 

6.  Eigidly  ceremonious;  formal  in  manner;  con- 
strained; affected;  imbending;  starched:  as,  a 
stiff  deportment. 

This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  carried  to  an 
excess,  so  as  to  make  conversation  too  sUff,  formal,  and 
precise.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  119. 

7.  Strong  and  steady  in  motion:  as,  a  sUff 
breeze. 

And,  like  a  field  of  standing  com  that 's  mov'd 
With  a  sti^gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  lit  1. 

8.  Strong;  lusty;  stanch,  both  physically  and 
mentally.     [Now  provincial  only.] 


stiffen 

Yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and,  rising  on  ««ty  pennons,  tower 
The  mild  aereal  sky.  MUton,  P.  L.,  viL  441. 

Somtyme  I  was  an  archere  good, 

A  styffe  and  eke  a  stronge, 
I  was  commytted  the  best  archere 
That  was  in  mery  Englonde. 
Lytell  Geste  o/Bobyn  Hade  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  120). 

9.  Strong :  said  of  an  alcoholic  drink,  or  mixed 
drink  of  which  spirit  forms  a  part. 

But,  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise. 
My  nerves  have  dealt  with  stijfer. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

10.  Firm  in  resistance  or  persistence;  obsti- 
nate; stubborn;  pertinacious. 

A  grene  hors  gret  &  thikke, 
A  stede  ful  8<^to  strayne  [guide]. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  173. 
Ther  the  batayle  was  stiffest  and  of  more  strengthe. 

Josephof  ArinuUhie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
The  boy  remained  itiffm  his  denial,  and  seemed  not  af- 
fected with  the  apprehension  of  death. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  n.  68. 

11.  Hard  to  receive  or  accept;  hard  to  bear. 

LabienuB— 
This  is  stiff  \ievii — hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2. 104. 

13.  Hard  to  master  or  overcome;  very  difficult: 
as,  a  stiff  examination  in  mathematics. 

We  now  left  the  carriages,  and  began  a  stiff  climh  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXI VI.  447. 

13.  Naxtt.,  bearing  a  press  of  canvas  or  of 
wind  without  careening  much ;  tending  to  keep 
upright:  as,  a  s<»Jf  vessel;  a  sfi^keel:  opposed 
to  cranlc. 

It  continued  a  growing  storm  all  the  dajr,  and  towards 
night  so  much  wind  as  we  bore  no  more  saU  but  so  much 
as  should  keep  the  ship  stiff. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 17. 

14.  High;  steep:  as,  as«j^price.     [Slang.]  — 

15.  Unyielding;  firm:  said  of  prices,  maAets, 
etc. :  as,  the  wheat-market  is  stiff.  [Commer- 
cial slang.]  — 16.  Eigid  as  in  death;  dead. 
[Slang.]— A  stiff  neek.    See  neck.— To  keep  a  atUT 


ng.]- 
rlip, 


Prim,  punctilious. — 10.  Inflexible,  uncompromising. 
II,  n.  1.  A  dea^  body;  a  corpse.     [Slang.] 
They  piled  the  st^s  outside  the  door — 
They  made,  I  reckon,  a  cord  or  more. 

John  Hay,  Mystery  of  Gilgal. 

2.  In  hating,  a  stiffener. —  3.  Negotiable  pa- 
per.   [Commercial  slang.] — 4.  Forged  paper. 

[Thieves'  slang.]— To  do  a  bit  of  stiff,  to  accept 
or  discount  a  bill.    [Slang.] 

How  are  the  Three  per  Cents,  you  little  beggar?  I  wish 
you'd  do  me  a  bit  of  stiff;  and  Just  tell  your  father,  if  I 
may  overdraw  my  account,  I'll  vote  with  him. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  vj. 
stiff  (stif),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  sUffen,  styffm,  a  later 
form  of  stiven,  early  ME.  *stifien,  <  AS.  sUfian  or 
stifian,  be  stiff,  <  stif,  stif,  stiff:  see  stiff,  a.,  and 
cf .  stiuei;  the  older  form  of  the  verb.]  To  be- 
come or  grow  stiff,  (a)  To  become  upright  or  strong. 
As  sone  as  they  [chicks]  styffe  and  that  they  steppe  kunne. 
Than  cometh  and  crieth  her  owen  kynde  dame. 

Richard  the  Sedeleu,  ilL  64. 
(6)  To  become  obstinate  or  stubborn. 

But  Dido  affrighted  slift  also  in  her  obstinat  onset 

Stanihurst,  .ffineld,  iv. 
stiff-borne  (stit'bom),  a.    Carried  on  with  un- 
yielding constancy  or  perseverance. 
The  stiff-home  action.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 177. 

stiffen  (stif'n),  V.    [=  Sw.  styfna  =  Dan.  stivne; 
as  stiff  +  -eni.]    I.  intrans.  To  become  stiff, 
(o)  To  become  less  flexible  or  pliant ;  become  rigid. 
With  chatt'ring  teeth  he  stands,  and  stiffning  hair. 
And  looks  a  bloodless  image  of  despair ! 

Pope,  Hiad,  xiii.  364. 
In  this  neighbourhood  I  have  frequently  heard  it  said 
that  if  a  corpse  does  not  stiffen  within  a  reasonable  time 
it  is  a  sign  of  another  death  in  the  family. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  114. 
(6)  To  become  less  soft  or  fluid ;  grow  thicker  or  harder ; 
become  inspissated :  as,  jellies  stiffen  as  they  cool. 

The  tender  soil  then  etiff'ning  by  degrees.  Dryden. 

(c)  To  become  steady  and  strong :  as.  a  stiffening  breeze, 
(a)  To  become  unyielding ;  grow  rigid,  obstinate,  or  for- 
mal. 

Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  slowly  stiffening  spgke : 
"The  girl  and  boy,  Sir,  know  their  differences  <" 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field, 
(c)  To  become  higher  in  price ;  become  firmer  or  more  un- 
yielding :  as,  the  market  stlffent.    [Commercial  slang.] 

II.  trans.  To  make  stiff,  (a)  To  make  less  pliant 
or  flexible. 

Prom  his  saddle  heavily  down-leapt. 
Stiffened,  as  one  who  not  for  long  has  dept. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  269. 
(i)  To  make  rigid,  constrained,  fsrmal,  or  habitual. 
I  pity  kings,  whom  Worship  waits  upon,  .  .  . 
Whom  Education  stiffens  into  state. 

Cooper,  Table-Talk,  1. 126. 


stiffen 

(c)  To  make  more  thick  or  tIscoub;  Inspissate:  as,  to 
etiffen  paste,   {d)  To  make  stubbora  or  obstinate. 
Tlie  man  .  .  .  wlio  is  settled  and  glifmed  in  vice. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  m.  3cvi.    (Eneyc.  IHct.) 

stiffener  (stif'nfer),  n.  [<  stiffen  +  -ej-i.]  One 
■who  or  that  which  stiffens,  (o)  Formerly  ased  spe- 
ciflcally  tor  a  piece  of  stiff  material  worn  Inside  a  stock  or 
neckcloth,  and  also  for  a  similar  device  worn  in  leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeves.   (6)  In  hoohUnding,  a  thick  paper  or  thin  mill- 


also  for  a  similar  device  worn  in  leg-of-mut- 
board  used  by  bookbinders  as  an  Jnner  lining  to  book- 


covers  to  give  them  the  needed  stiSness, 
stiffening  (stif 'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stiffen, «.] 

1 .  Something  that  is  used  to  make  a  substance 
stiff  or  less  soft,  as  starch. — 2.  Something  in- 
serted to  make  a  garment,  or  part  of  a  garment, 
stiff  and  capable  of  keeping  its  shape.  See 
huckram,  crimoUne. 

stlffening-machine  (stif'ning-ma-shen"), ».  In 
feai-mo/rimpjanapparatusfor  applying  the  heated 
composition  used  to  harden  and  stiffen  the  felt 
of  hats.  It  consists  of  a  vat  filled  with  melted  shellac, 
and  a  pair  of  rollers  for  removing  the  superfluous  stiffen- 
ing material  after  the  hat  has  been  dipped  in  the  vat. 

Stiffening-order  (stit'iung-6r'''der),  n.  A  cus- 
tom-house warrant  by  which  ballast  or  heavy 
^oods  may  be  taken  on  board  before  the  whole 
inward  cargo  is  discharged,  to  prevent  the  ves- 
sel from  getting  too  light.    Imp.  Diet. 

stiff-hearted  (stif 'har'ted),  a.  Obstitiate ;  stub- 
bom;  contumacious. 
They  are  Impudeut  children  and  stCffhemled. 

Ezek.  ii.  4. 

Sti£9,el  (stif '1),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  sUghtle, 
stiekle^. 

stiffle^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  stifled 
Stiffler  (stif'lfer),  n.     [Also  sUfler;  <  late  ME. 
styffeler,  a  var.  of  *sUghtler,  whence  also  stielc- 
ler:  Beesticlcler,sUckle,stiffle,stightle.']  If.  Same 
as  stickler. 

The  king  intendeth,  in  eschewing  all  inconvenients,  to 

be  as  big  as  they  both,  and  to  be  a  styffeler  atween  them. 

Pastan  Letleri,  III.  98,  quoted  in  J.  Gairdner's  Bichard 

[III.  i. 
The  drift  was,  as  I  judged,  forDethick  to  continue  such 
stCfflera  in  the  College  of  his  pupils,  to  win  him  in  time  by 
hook  or  crook  the  master's  room. 

Abp.  Parker,  p.  262.    (Daviee.) 

3.   A   busybody.    Halliwell   (spelled   stifler). 
[Prov.  Bng.] 
stiffly  (stif 'li),  aclm.    [<  MB.  stifliehe,  styfly,  stifli 
(=  MD.  stijjUolc);  <  sUff  +  -lyK']     In  a  stiff 
manner,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  stiff. 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up.  STiaJc.,  Hamlet,  i,  6.  95. 

Pistorius  and  others  stiffly  maintain  the  use  of  charms, 
words,  characters,  &c.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  271. 

stiff-neck  ( stif 'nek), ».  Cervical  myalgia;  some- 
times, true  torticollis. 

stiff-necked  (stif'nekt  or  -nek"ed),  a.  Stub- 
bom  ;  inflexibly  obstinate ;  contumacious :  as, 
a  stiff-necked  people. 

stiff-neckedness  (stif 'nekt-nes  or  -nek'ed-nes), 
n.  The  property  or  character  of  being  stiff- 
necked;  stubbornness. 

stiffness  (stif'nes),  n.  [<  MB.  styfnesse,  styf- 
nes;  <  stiff  +  -ness.']  The  state  or  character  of 
being  stiff,  in  any  sense. 

Stifftail  (stif'tal),  n.  The  ruddy  duck,  Mris- 
matura  rubida.  See  out  under  Erismatwra. 
[Local,  U.  8.] 

stiff-tailed  (stif 'tald),  a.  Having  rigid  reetrices 
or  tail-feathers  denuded  to  the  base ;  erismatu- 
rine:  specifically  noting  ducks  of  the  genus 
Erismatwra. 

stifle^  (sti'fl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stifled,  ppr.  sU- 
fling.     pSarly  mod.  B.  also  stifil;  <  loel.  sUfla 

I  =  Norw.  sUvla,  dam  up,  choke,  stop,  perhaps 
(like  Norw.  stiwa,  stiffen)  freq.  of  Norw.  stiva 
=  Sw.  styfva  —  Dan.  sime  =  MB.  stiven,  stiffen : 
see  stvue'^,  stiff,  v.  The  word  was  prob.  con- 
fused with  E.  a*j»e2,  <  OP.  esUvef,  pack  tight, 
stive:  see  steve.2  I.  trans.  If.  To  choke  up; 
dam  up;  close. 

Make  fast  the  chamber  door,  stifle  the  keyhol*  and  the 
crannies.  Shirley,  Traitor,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  kiU  by  impeding  respiration,  as  by  cov- 
ering the  mouth  and  nose,  by  introducing  an 
irrespirable  substance  into  the  lungs,  or  by 
other  means;  suffocate  or  greatly  oppress  by 
foul  air  or  otherwise ;  smother. 

Sure,  if  I  had  not  pinch'd  you  'till  you  wak'd,  you  had 
stifled  me  with  Kisses.         Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  ii.  3. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  with  the  closeness  of 
the  room.  SS^,  Account  of  Partridge's  Death. 

3.  To  stop  the  passage  of;  arrest  the  free  ac- 
tion of;  extinguish;  deaden;  quench:  as,  to 
sUfle  flame ;  to  stifle  sound. 

They  (colored  bodies]  stop  and  stifle  in  themselves  the 
rays,  which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit. 

,       Newton,  Opticks,  I.  ii.  x. 
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She  whisper'd.  with  a  slifl£d  moan. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 

4.  To  suppress;  keep  from  active  manifesta^ 
tion;  keep  from  public  notice;  conceal;  re- 
press; destroy:  as,  to  stifle  inquiry;  to  stifls  a 
report;  to  «iij?e  passion;  to  s*j^e  convictions. 

A  record  surreptitiously  or  erroneously  made  up,  to 
^fle  or  pervert  the  truth.  Blaclcetone,  Com.,  III.  xxv. 
=Syn.  2.  Suffocate,  Strangle,  etc.  See  smother. — 4.  To 
hushj  muffle,  muzzle,  gag. 

II,  intrans.  To  suffocate ;  perish  by  asphyxia. 
You  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.       Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 168. 

stifle^  (sti'fl),  n.  [Formerly  also  stiffle;  appar. 
<  stiff,  dial,  stife:  see  stiff. ^  1.  The  stifle-joint. 

If  the  horse  bee  but  hurt  in  the  stiffle  with  some  stripe 
or  stralne. 

Topsell,  Four-rooted  Beasts  (1607),  p.  405.    CHaUiwdl) 

2.  Disease  or  other  affection  of  the  stifle-bone 

or  stifle-joint,  as  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the 

patella. 
stifle-bone  (sti'fl-bon),  n.    The  patella  of  the 

horse;  the  kneepan,  kneecap,  or  bone  of  the 

stifle-joint, 
stifled (sti'fld),o.  [Formerly also «*ij^ed;  istifle^ 

+  -ed2.]    Affected  with  stifle.    See  stifle^,  2. 

The  horse  is  said  to  be  stifled  when  the  stiffling  bone  is 
removed  from  the  place. 

TopseU,  Four-Footed  Beasts  (1607),  p.  405.    (Halliwell.) 

stifle-joint  (sti'fl-joint),  n.  The  stifle  or  knee- 
joint  of  the  horse ;  the  joint  of  the  hind  leg  be- 
tween the  hip  and  the  hock,  whose  convexity 
points  forward,  which  is  close  to  the  belly,  and 
which  corresponds  to  the  human  knee.  See 
cut  under  Equidx. 

stifler  (sti'fl6r),  re.  l<stifl^\v.,  +  -er^.']  MiUt. 
See  camouflet. 

stifle-shoe  (sti'fl-she),  n.  A  form  of  horseshoe 
exposing  a  curved  surface  to  the  ground:  used 
in  treating  a  stifled  horse,  it  is  fixed  on  the  sound 
fooi^  with  the  effect  of  forcing  the  animal  to  throw  Its 
weight  on  the  weak  joint,  and  thus  strengthen  it  by  exer- 
cise. 

stifling  (sti'fling),p.  a.  Close;  oppressive;  suf- 
focating: as,  a  sUfling  atmosphere. 

H'en  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town. 

Coviper,  Task,  iv.  763. 

Stifling-bonet,  n.  Same  as  sMfl^-ione. 
stightt,  V.  [ME.  stigten,  <  AS.  sUhtan,  stihUan 
(for  *  stif  tan),  order,  rule,  govern,  =  MD.  D. 
stichten,  found,  bmld,  impose  a  law,  =  OHG. 
MHG.  Gr.  stiften  =  loel.  sUpta,  stifta,  sUgta  = 
Sw.  stifta,  sUkta  =  Dan.  stifle,  found,  institute ; 
of.  Icel.  stett,  foundation,  pavement,  stepping- 
stone,  foot-piece.  Henoe  «%Me.]  To  found; 
establish;  set. 

The  ston  that  theron  was  stigt  was  of  so  stif  vertu 
That  neuer  man  vpon  mold  mist  it  him  on  haue. 

WWam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4425. 

stightlet)  «'•  [<  MB.  stightlen,  styghtlen,  stighte- 
len,  sUgtlen,  siygtlen,  order,  arrange,  direct, 
freq.  of  sUghten,  AS.  stihtan,  order,  rule,  gov- 
ern: see  stight.  Hence  mod.  B.  stickle^,  stiffle^, 
q.  v.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  order;  arrange;  dis- 
pose of;  take  order  concerning;  govern;  di- 
rect. 
That  other  was  his  stiward  that  stijtted  al  his  meyne. 
WiUiam  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1199. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  arrangements;  treat; 
direct;  mediate;  stickle. 
When  thay  com  to  the  courte  keppte  wern  thay  fayre, 
SfygUed  with  the  stewarde,  stad  in  the  halle. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  90. 

stigma^  (stig'ma),  re.;  B.  pi.  stigmas  (stig'maz), 
used  chiefly  in' senses  I,  2,  and  6;  L.  pi.  sUg- 
mata  (stig'ma-ta),  used  more  or  less  in  all  the 
senses.  [=  F.  stigmate  =  Sp.  Pg.  estigma  =  It. 
stimate,  stigma  =  G.  sUgma,  <  NX.  stigma,  <  L. 
stigma,  <  Q-r.  ariy/za,  pi.  arij/iara,  a  mark,  esp. 
of  a  pointed  instrument,  a  spot,  brand,  <  ari^eiv, 
mark  (with  a  point),  prick,  brand :  see  sUck^.'} 

1.  A  mark  made  with  a  red-hot  iron,  formerly 
in  many  countries  upon  criminals  as  a  badge 
of  infamy;  a  brand  impressed  on  slaves  and 
others. 

The  Devil,  however,  does  not  imprint  any  stigma  upon 
his  new  vassal,  as  in  the  later  stories  of  witch-compacts. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  95. 

2.  Any  mark  of  infamy,  slur,  or  disgrace  which 
attaches  to  a  person  on  account  of  evil  conduct. 

Happy  is  it  for  him  that  the  blackest  stigma  that  can  be 
fastened  upon  him  is  tliat  his  robes  were  whiter  than  his 
brethren's.  Bp.  Ball,  Remains,  Pref. 

3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a  mark;  a  marked  point 
or  place :  variously  applied  to  marks  of  color, 
as  a  spot,  and  to  many  different  pores  or  small 
holes.  Specifically— (a)  A buth-mark;  a ncevus.  (6)  The 
point  or  place  on  fihe  surface  of  an  ovary  where  a  ma- 
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ture  Graafian  follicle  ruptures,  (c)  In  omith.,  the  place 
where  the  calyx  or  ovisac  of  the  ovary  ruptures  to  dis- 
charge an  ovum  into  the  oviduct.  See  calyx,  S  (b).  (d)  In 
erUom. :  (l)  The  exterior  orifice  of  a  trachea ;  a  spiracle. 
See  cuts  under  pulmormry,  flesh-fly,  sheep-bot,  and  Acarida. 
(2)  A  chitinouB  spot  or  mark  on  the  anterior  margin  of  tlie 
tore  wings  of  manyinsects,formedbyaspecial  enlargement 
of  a  vein ;  a  pterostigma.  (e)  In  Protozoa,  a  spot  of  pig- 
ment ;  the  so-called  eye  of  an  inf  usorian.  (/)  In  Anneli- 
da, one  of  the  pores  or  openings  of  the  segmental  organs. 
(g)  In  Hydrozoa,  the  pore  by  which  a  pneumatocyst  opens 
to  the  exterior.  See  cut  under  Hydrozoa.  (h)  In  Fharyn- 
gopmusta,  as  an  ascidian,  one  of  the  ciliated  openings  by 
which  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  is  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  that  of  the  atrial  canaL  See  cuts  under  Appen- 
dioularia  and  Tunicata. 

4.  A  place  or  point  on  the  skin  which  bleeds 
periodieally  or  at  irregular  intervals  during 
some  mental  states.  The  spontaneous  appear- 
ance of  stigmata  was  formerly  regarded  super- 
stitiously. —  5.  pi.  In  the  iJo»».  Cath.  C7i.,  marks 
said  to  have  been  supernaturally  impressed 
upon  the  bodies  of  certain  persons  in  imitation 
of  the  wounds  on  the  crucified  body  of  Christ. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  we  have  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  alleged  miraculous  Infilctlon  of  stigmata. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  649. 

6.  In  6oi.,  a  modified  part  of  the  style  or,  when 
that  is  wanting,  of  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
which  in  impregnation  receives  the  pollen,    in 
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1.  Oi  Cy^odtm  UactyloH.  s,  Ql  Vitis  Labritsca.  ^.  0{  Pafiaver 
Argentone.  4.  Of  Gordonia  pubescens,  5.  Of  Tilia  Americana. 
6.  OtSilene  Pettnsyivanica,  7.  Of  Tribitlus  cistoides.  8.  OtDfontea 
tnuscifiula.  a.  Ot  Linitm  Vir^nianum.  lo.Oi  Parietariaiiffici- 
nalis.    II.  Q{ Rutnex  obtusifolius. 

the  latter  case  the  stigma  is  said  to  be  sessile,  as  in  the 
poppy  and  the  tulip.  When  the  style  is  present,  the  stig- 
ma may  be  terminal,  occupying  its  summit^  as  in  the  plum 
and  cherry,  or  lateral,  running  down  its  face  in  one  or 
two  lines,  as  in  Ranwneulus.  Its  form  and  appearance  are 
very  various.  In  many  plants  there  is  only  one  stigma, 
while  in  others  there  are  two,  three,  five,  or  many,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  styles  or  style-branches.  The 
stigma  is  composed  of  delicate  cellular  tissue ;  its  sur- 
face is  destitute  of  true  epidermis,  and  is  usually  moist. 
See  pistH  (with  cut)  and  pollen-tvbe. 

stigma^  (stig'ma),  n.  [Gr.  ariy/ua,  the  ligature 
r,  an  altered  form,  to  bring  in  or,  of  aiy/ia  or 
my/ia,  the  letter  a,  q,  sigma:  see  sigma.  The 
ligature  was  also  called  ari.']  In  Gr.  gram,  and 
paleog.,  a  ligature  (r)  still  sometimes  used  for 
BT  (st),  and  also  used  as  a  numeral  (6). 

sti^na-disk  (stig'mS.-disk),  n.  In  hot,  a  disk- 
forming  the  seat  of  a  stigma,  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  style-apices, 
as  in  Asclepias. 

stigmal  (stig'mal),  a.  [<  siigma^  +  -al."]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  stigma;  stigmatic.  Specifically 
applied  in  entomology  to  a  vein  of  the  wings  of  some  in- 
sects, whose  modification  makes  a  stigma  (pterostigma). 

Stigmaria  (stig-ma'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  stig- 
ma, a  mark  (see  stigma^),  +  -aria.']  A  former 
genus  of  fossil  plants,  very  abundant  in  many 
regions  in  the  coal-measures,  and  especially 
in  the  under-clay,  or  clayey  material  (often 
mixed  with  more  or  less  sand)  by  which  most 
seams  of  coal  are  underlain;  also  [I.  c],  a 
plant  of  this  genus.  These  plants  are  cylindrical 
root-like  bodies,  usually  starting  from  a  center  in  four 
main  branches,  and  afterward  bifurcating  irregularly, 
and  extending  sometimes  to  great  distances.  The  bod- 
ies are  covered  with  small  round  depressions  or  scars 
arranged  in  lozenge-shaped  patterns,  and  each  the  point 
of  attachment  of  a  ribbon-shaped  filament  or  rootlet.  In 
some  cases  the  stigmarias  have  been  found  attached  to 
trunks  of  SigHlaria,  in  such  a  position  as  would  naturally 
be -occupied  by  the  roots  with  reference  to  the  stem  of  the 
plant  or  tree;  hence  they  have  been  admitted  by  most 
paleobotanists  to  be  in  fact  the  roots  of  the  widely  distrib- 
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uted  coal-plant  called  Sigillaria.  Some  who  maintain  this, 
however,  admit  that  the  relation  of  the  stigmarias  to  the 
plant  itself  was  peculiar ;  while  others  believe  that  they 
were  floating  stems,  able  under  favorable  conditions  to 
play  the  part  of  roots.  This  opinion  has  for  its  support 
the  fact  that  thick  beds  of  under-clay  are  frequently 
found  almost  eritirely  made  up  of  remains  of  stigmarias, 
while  not  even  a  fragment  of  SigUlaria  can  be  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

Stigmarian  (stig-ma'ri-an),  a.  [<  Stigmaria  + 
-a».]  Eelating  to,  containing,  or  consisting 
of  Stigmaria.     Geol.  Mag.,  No.  267, p.  407. 

stigmarioid  (stig-ma'ri-oid),  a.  iCSUgmaria 
+  -oid.]    In  bot.,  resembling  Stigmaria. 

stigmata,  ».    Latin  plural  of  stigma^, 

stigmata!  (stig'ma-tal),  a.  [<  stigmata  +  -al."] 
In  entom.,  pertainiiig  to,  near,  or  containing  the 
stigmata  or  breathing-pores ;  stigmatic:  as,  the 
stigmatal  line  of  a  caterpillar. 

stigmatic  (stig-mat'ik,  formerly  also  stig'ma- 
tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  stigmaUcus,  <  L.  stigma, 
<  (jr.  CTiyiia,  a  mark,  brand:  see  stigma^.'^  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stigma,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word.  Specifically— (a)  Having  the  character 
of  a  brand ;  ignominious. 

Print  in  my  face 
The  most  stigmalicke  title  of  a  villaine. 
Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  II.  110). 

(6)  Harked  with  or  as  with  a  stigma  or  brand ;  repulsive ; 
abhorrent. 

So  the  world  is  become  ill-favoured  and  shrewd-pated, 
as  politic  in  brain  as  It  is  stigmatic  in  limbs, 

Kev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 19. 
(c)  In  Tiat.  hist. ,  belonging  to  or  having  the  character  of  a 
stigma ;  stigmal.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  374.  (d).  In 
bot,  receptive  of  pollen  :  said  of  parts  of  the  style  which 
have  the  function  without  the  form  of  a  stigma,  as  the 
"silk"  of  maize,  (e)  Bearing  the  stigmata;  stigmatized. 
See  stigmal,  5.—  Stigmatic  cells,  in  bot,  same  as  lid- 
cells. 

II.  ».  1.  A  person  who  is  marked  with  stig- 
mata, in  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  pathological 
sense ;  a  stigmatist. —  2.  A  criminal  who  has 
been  branded;  one  who  bears  npou  his  per- 
•  son  the  marks  of  infamy  or  punishment;  a  no- 
torious profligate. 

Convaide  him  to  a  justice,  where  one  swore 
He  had  been  branded  stigmatic  before. 

PMom!/(ftt«  (1616).    (Nares.) 

3.  One  on  whom  nature  has  set  a  mark  of  de- 
formity. 

But  like  a  foul,  mis-shapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  il.  2. 136. 

stigmatical  (stig-mat'i-kal),  a.    [<  stigmatic 
+  -al.']     Same  as  stigmatic.    Shale.,  C.  of  E., 
iv.  2.  22. 
Stigmatically  (stig-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.     With 
stigmata ;  with  a  mark  of  infamy  or  deformity. 
If  you  spye  any  man  that  has  a  looke, 
StigmaUcally  drawne,  like  to  a  furies, 
(Able  to  fright)  to  such  I'le  give  large  pay. 

D€kker,  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,  iii.  i. 

stigmatiferoiis  (stig-ma-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
sUgma{t-),  a  stigma,  -f'  L./erre  =  B.  bear^.'] 
In  bot.,  stigma-bearing. 

stigmatiform  (stig'ma-ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
stigma{t-),  stigma,  +  "L.  forma,  form.]  In  en- 
tom., having  the  structure  or  appearance  of  a 
stigma,  spiracle,  or  breathing-pore;  spiraeuli- 
form. 

stigmatisation,  stigmatise,  etc.  See  stigma- 
tisation,  etc. 

stigmatist  (stig'ma-tist),  n.  [<  Gr.  CTiyim{T-),  a 
mark,  a  brand  (see  stigma'^),  +  -is*.]  One  on 
whom  the  stigmata,  or  marks  of  Christ's  wounds, 
are  said  to  be  supematuraUy  impressed. 

stigmatization  (stig'^ma-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  stig- 
matize +  -ation.l  1.  llie  act  of  stigmatizing, 
or  the  condition  of  being  stigmatized;  specifi- 
cally, the  supposed  miraculous  impression  of 
the  marks  of  Christ's  wounds  on  the  bodies  of 
certain  persons. — 2.  The  act,  process,  or  re- 
sult of  producing,  as  by  hypnotic  suggestion, 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  points  or  lines  which 
bleed.  [Recent.] 
Also  spelled  stigmatisaUon. 

stigmatize  (stig'ma-tiz),  v.  t.;  jpret.  and  pp. 
stigmatized,  ppr.  stigmatizing.  [<  F.  stigmatiser 
=  Sp.  estigmatizare  =  Pg.  estigmaUsar  =  It.  sti- 
matizzare,  <  ML.  stigmatizare,  <  Gr.  oTiy/iaTiCciv, 
mark,  brand,  <  ariy/ia^r-),  a  mark,  brand:  see 
stigmaT-.']  1.  To  mark  with  a  stigma  or  brand; 
They  had  more  need  some  of  them  ...  to  have  their 
cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot  iron. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  474. 

2.  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on ;  disgrace  with 
some  mark  or  term  of  reproach  or  infamy. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  restrain  it  [comedy]  within 
bounds  by  a  law  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  stig- 
matized under  his  real  name. 

Goldsmittt,  Essay,  Origin  of  Poetry. 
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3.  To  produce  red  points,  sometimes  bleeding, 
in  or  on :  as,  a  person  or  the  skin  stigmatized 
by  hypnotic  suggestion.     [Recent.] 
Also  spelled  sUgmatise. 

stigmatized  (stig'ma-tizd),  p.  a.  1.  Marked 
with  a  sti^a ;  branded ;  specifically,  marked 
with  the  stigmata  of  the  passion. —  2.  Resem- 
bling stigmata:  as,  the  stigmatized  dots  on  the 
skin  in  measles. 
Also  spelled  stigmatised. 

stigmatose  (stig'ma-tos),  a.  [<  NL.  *stigmato- 
sus,(. stigm^i^,a,stigmaj:  seestigmu^.]  1.  Inftot., 
same  as  stigmatic. — 2.  Affected  with  stigmata; 
stigmatized. 

Stigme  (stig'me),  n.  [<  Gr.  any/i^,  a  prick, 
point.]  1 .  In  Gr.  paleog.,  a  dot  used  as  a  punc- 
tuation-mark; especially,  a  dot  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  line,  like  the  later  Greek  colon,  and 
having  the  value  of  a  period. —  2.  In  Gr.  pros., 
a  dot  placed  over  a  time  or  syllable  to  mark 
the  ictus. 

Stigmonema  (stig-mo-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cnyiia,  a  mark,  +  vij/ia,  a  thread.]  A  genus  of 
cyanophyoous  algSB,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Stigmonemeee. 

Stigmonemese  (stig-mo-ne'me-e),  n. pi.  [NL., 
<  Stigmonema  +  -eas.]  A  family  of  cyanophy- 
cous  algae,  embraced,  according  to  late  system- 
atists,  in  the  order  Scytonemacess. 

Stigmus  (stig'mus),  n.  [NL.  (Jurine,  1807),  < 
Gr.  ariyiia,  a  mark:  see  stigmM^.1  In  entom.,  a 
genus  of  f  ossorial  wasps,  of  the  family  Pemphre- 
donidse,  having  a  large  stigma  to  the  fore  wing 
and  a  petiolate  abdomen.  S.  troglodytes  of  Europe 
makes  its  cells  in  the  hollow  straws  of  thatched  roofs,  and 
provisions  them  with  masses  of  immature  Thripes. 

stilar,  a.    See  stylar. 

Stilbese  (stil'b§-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  BTiipEtn, 
'glitter,  shine,  +  -e«.]  A  division  of  hyphomy- 
cetous  fungi,  characterized  by  the  cohering  of 
the  spore-bearing  hyphse  into  a  dense  and  slen- 
der stipe. 

Stilbite  (stil'bit),  n.  [<  Gr.  cHX^eiv,  glitter, 
shine,  -t-  -ite^.']  1.  A  common  zeolitio  mineral, 
usually  occurring  in  radiated  or  sheaf -like  tufts 
of  crystals  having  a  pearly  luster  on  the  sur- 
face of  cleavage,  it  varies  in  color  from  white  to 
brown  or  red.  It  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
minium and  calcium.  Also  called  desmine.  See  cut  under 
tufted. 
2.  The  mineral  heulandite. 

stilei  (stil),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  style;  <  ME. 
stile,  style,  sUgele,  <  AS.  sHgel  (=  OHG.  stigila, 
sHagil,  MHG.  stiegel,  stigele,  a  step,  G.  dial,  ste- 
gel,  a  step),  a  stile,  <  stigan  (pp.  stigen),  climb, 
ascend.  Ci.  sty^,  n.,  and  stair.l  1.  A  series 
of  steps,  or  a  frame  of  bars  and  steps,  for  as- 
cending and  descending  in  getting  over  a  fence 
or  wall. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way. 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 133. 

2.  In  carp.,  a  vertical  part  of  a  piece  of  fram- 
ing, into  which  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  fixed 
by  mortises  and  tenons.  See  cut  of  panel-door, 
under  door. 

Stile^t,  n.  A  former  and  more  correct  spelling 
of  style^. 

Stile^t,  n.    A  former  spelling  of  style^. 

StiletH  (sti-lef),  n.  A  former  and  more  correct 
form  of  stiletto.     Scott,  Monastery. 

stilet^  (sti'let).  It.  In  zoiil.,  a  small  style ;  a 
stylet. 

Stilettef  (sti-lef),  n.     Same  as  stylet. 

stiletto  (sti-let'6),  n.  [<  It.  stiletto,  a  dagger, 
dim.  of  stilo,  a  dagger,  <  L.  stilus,  a  stake,  a 
pointed  instrument:  see  stile^,  style^,  and  ef. 
stylet.']  1.  A  dagger  having  a  blade  slender  and 
narrow,  and  thick  in  proportion  to  its  width — 
that  is,  triangular,  square,  etc.,  in  section,  in- 
stead of  flat. — 2.  A  small  sharp-pointed  im- 
plement used  for  making  eyelet-holes  and  for 
similar  purposes.  Stilettos  are  of  ivory,  bone, 
metal,  and  other  materials. — Sf.  A  beard  trim- 
med into  a  sharp-pointed  form. 

The  stiletto  beard, 
O,  it  makes  me  afeard, 
It  is  so  sharp  beneath. 

Acad,  of  Compl.    (Nares.) 
The  very  qnack  of  f.ashion,  the  very  he  that 
Wears  a  stUelto  on  his  chin?      Ford,  Fancies,  iii.  1. 

stiletto  (sti-let'6),  V.  t.  [<  stiletto,  n.]  To  strike 
or  wound  with  a  stiletto ;  hence,  in  general,  to 
stab. 

Henry  IV.  .  .  .  fwas]  likewise  stUettoed  by  a  rascal  vo- 
tary. Baeon,  Charge  against  W.  Talbot,  p.  202. 

StilU  (stil),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stil, 
stale,  styll,  stylle;   <  ME.  stille,  stylle,  <  AS. 
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sUlle  =  08.  sUlli  =  OFries.  stille  =  MD.  stille, 
sUl,  D.  stil  =  MLG.  sUlle,  LG.  still  =  OHG. 
stilli,  MHG.  stille,  G.  still  =  Icel.  stilltr  =  Dan. 
stille  =  Sw.  stilla,  quiet,  still;  with  adj.  forma- 
tive, from  the  root  (stel)  of  AS.  steall,  etc.,  a 
place,  staU:  see  stalP-,  stell.']  I,  a.  1.  Re- 
maining in  place;  remaining  at  rest;  motion- 
less; quiet:  as,  to  stand,  sit,  or  lie  still. 
Foot  &  hond  thou  kepe  fulle  slyUe 
rro  clawyng  or  tryppyng,  hit  ys  skylle. 

Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

2.  Calm;  tranquil;  peaceful;  undisturbed  or 
unrufaed:  as,  s*JK  waters  run  deep;  a,  still-mghi. 

In  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  28. 
A  Poet  in  still  musings  bound. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iiL  11. 

3.  Silent;  quiet;  calm;  noiseless;  hushed. 

A  man  that  sayth  little  shall  perceiue  by  the  speeche  of 

another ; 
Be  thou  stil  and  see,  the  more  shalt  thou  perceyue  in  an- 
other. Babees  Book  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  p.  85. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Seott,  Marmion,  L,  Int. 

4.  Soft;  low;  subdued:  as,  a  s*iW  small  voice. 

The  gentle  blasts  of  western  winds  shall  move 
The  trembling  leaves,  and  through  their  close  boughs 

breathe 
Still  rausick,  whilst  we  rest  ourselves  beneath 
Their  dancing  shade.  .      Carew,  Poems,  p.  70.    (Latham.) 

5.  Not  sparkling  or  effervescing:  said  of  wine, 
mineral  water,  and  other  beverages:  contrasted 
with  sparkling;  by  extension,  having  but  little 
effervescence.  Thus,  still  champagne  is  not  the  non- 
effervescent  natural  wine,  but  champagne  which  is  only 
moderately  sparkling. 

6t.  Continual;  constant. 

But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And  by  still  practice  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  2.  45. 
Still  alarm,  an  alarm  of  fire  given  by  a  person  calling  at 
a  station,  and  not  by  the  regular  system  of  flre-signals.— 
Still  da^s.  See  davi.— Still  hunt.  See  hunt.— 8W1 
life,  inanimate  objects,  such  as  furniture,  fruits,  or  dead 
animals,  represented  by  the  painter's  art. 

The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landscape  mizt. 
Scenes  of  stUl  life,  and  points  for  ever  fixed, 
A  tedious  pleasure  on  the  mind  bestow. 

Addison,  Epil.  to  British  Enchanters. 

II.  n.  1.  Calm;  silence;  freedom  from  noise. 

He  [Henry  VIIL]  had  never  any  .  .  .  jealousy  with  the 
King  his  father  which  might  give  any  occasion  of  altering 
court  or  counsel  upon  the  change ;  but  all  things  passed 
in  a  stUl.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VIII. 

2.  A  still  alarm.     [CoUoq.] 

Many  alarms  were  what  the  firemen  called  stills,  where 
a  single  engine  went  out  to  fight  the  fire. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  n.  xxv.  6. 

stilli  (stil),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stille,  stylle; 
<  ME.  stillen,  <  AS.  stillan  =  OS.  stillian,  stillon 
=  MD.  D.  stillen  =  MLG.  LG.  stillen  =  OHG. 
stillan,  stillen,  MHG.  G.  sUllen  =  Icel.  Sw.  stilla 
=  Dan.  stille,  make  or  become  still;  from  the 
adj.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  still:  cause  to  be 
at  rest ;  render  calm,-  quiet,  unruffled,  or  undis- 
turbed; check  or  restrain;  make  peaceful  or 
tranquil;  quiet. 

Lord,  st^  the  seas,  and  shield  my  ship  from  harm. 

Ovaries,  Emblems,  iii.  11. 

2.  To  calm ;  appease ;  quiet  or  allay,  as  com- 
motion, tumult,  agitation,  or  excitement. 

A  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 
To  stm  my  beating  mind. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 163. 

3.  To  silence ;  quiet. 

With  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 17. 
0  still  my  baim,  nourice; 
0  stiU  him  wi'  the  pap ! 

Lamkin  (Child's  Ballads,  in.  tfl). 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  To  lull,  pacify,  tranquilize,  smooth.— 3. 
To  hush. 

II.   intrans.    To  become  calm  or  tranquil; 

grow  quiet ;  be  still.     [Rare.] 

Hemppon  the  people  peacyd,  and  stilled  unto  the  tyme 
the  shire  was  doon.  Pastm  Letters,  J.  180. 

Stilli  (stil),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stil,  stille, 
styll,  stylle;  <  ME.  sUlle,  <  AS.  stille  =  OS.  stiUo 
=  D.  stil  =  OHG.  stillo,  MHG.  stille,  G.  still  = 
Sw.  stilla  =  Dan.  stille,  quietly ;  from  the  adj.] 
It.  Quietly;  silently;  softly;  peacefully. 

Thei  criede  mercy  with  good  wille, 
Somme  lowde  &  somme  stille. 

King  Hiym(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 

2.  Constantly;  continually;  habitually;  al- 
ways; ever. 

Thou  StUl  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Shak.,  Hamle^  a  2.  42. 

What  a  set  face  the  gentlewoman  has,  as  she  were  stiU 

going  to  a  sacrifice !      B.  Jomon,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 
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O  flrat  ol  friends !    (Pelidea  thus  reply'd) 
StiB  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  side ! 

Pope,  Iliad,  xl.  748. 

3.  Now  as  in  the  past;  till  now;  to  this  time; 
now  as  then  or  as  before;  yet:  as,  he  is  still 
here. 

At  after  noone,  with  an  easy  wynde,  and  ealyd  styll  In 
alto  pelago,  leuynge  Grece  on  ye  lelte  hande  and  Barbary 
on  the  ryght  hande.    Sir  iJ.  Ouyl/arde,  Pylgiymage,  p.  12. 
Poor  Wat,  far  oil  upon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  it  his  foes  pursue  him  gtai. 

S?tak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  699. 
Apart  she  lived,  and  ttUl  she  lies  alone. 

CraWe,  Works,  1. 113. 

4.  In  an  increased  or  increasing  degree ;  beyond 
this  (or  that) ;  even  yet ;  in  excess :  used  with 
comparatives  or  to  form  a  comparative:  as, 
still  greater  things  were  expected;  still  more 
numerous. 

What  rich  service  1 

What  mines  of  treasure !  richer  eHll! 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  iii.  4. 
The  matter  of  his  treatise  is  extraordinary ;  the  manner 
more  extraordinary  itiU. 

Maewulay,  Sadler's  Law  of  Population. 

5.  For  all  that;  all  the  same;  nevertheless; 
notwithstanding  this  (or  that). 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  ttUl  the  loss. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxxiv. 
The  Bey,  with  all  his  good  sense  and  understanding,  was 
ttiU  a  Mamaluke,  and  had  the  principles  of  a  slave. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  80. 

Loud  and  (or  or)  stillt.  See  loud.—  Still  and  anont,  at 
intervals  and  repeatedly ;  continually. 

And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  of  the  hour, 
StiU  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1.  47. 

Still2  (stil),  V.  [<  MB;  *sUllen,  sin/lien,  in  part 
an  abbr.  of  distil,  in  part  <  L.  stillare,  drop,  fall 
in  drops,  also  let  or  cause  to  fall  in  drops,  < 
siilla,  a  drop ;  of.  stiria,  a  frozen  drop,  an  icicle. 
Ct  disUl,  instil.']  I.t  intrans.  Tocirop;  fall  in 
drops.    See  distil. 

Prom  her  f  aire  eyes  wiping  the  deawy  wet 
■Which  softly  etUd.  /^petwer,  P.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  35. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  drop,  or  cause  to  fall  in  drops. 
Her  father  Myrrha  sought. 
And  loved,  but  loved  not  as  a  daughter  ought. 
Now  from  a  tree  she  stills  her  odorous  tears. 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  sheds  them  bears. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  1. 

2.  To  expel,  as  spirit  from  liq^uor,  by  heat  and 
condense  in  a  refrigerator;  distil.    See  disUl. 

In  Burgos,  Anno  21.,  Doctor  Sotto  cured  me  of  a  certeine 
wandering  leaer,  made  me  eat  so  much  Apium,  take  so 
much  Barley  water,  &  drink  so  much  stilled  Endiue. 

Ouemra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  275. 

Still^  (stil),  n.  [<  still^,  V.  The  older  noun  was 
sUllatory.]  1.  An  apparatus  for  separating,  by 
means  of  heat,  volatile  matters  from  substances 
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a.- alembic;  d,hot'water  jacket;  r,  head;  </,  rostrum  or  beak j  ee. 

worm ;  jT,  refrigerator ;  ^,  funnel-tube  for  supplsing  cold  water  to  the 

refrigerator ;  A,  A',  tubes  for  conveying  away  the  warm  upper  stratum 

of  water,  which  is  heated  by  the  condensation  of  vapor  in  the  worm. 

containing  them,  and  recondensing  them  into 
the  liq^uid  form,  it  assumes  many  forms,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used ;  but  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  parts,  a  vessel  in  which  the  substance  to  be 
distilled  is  heated,  and  one  in  which  the  vapor  is  cooled 
and  condensed.  The  most  important  use  of  stills  is  for 
the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors.  See  distillation,  and 
cut  under  petrolevm-stUl. 

2.  A  house  or  works  in  which  liquors  are  dis- 
tilled; a  distillery.   S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  15. — 

3.  In  bleachimff,  a  rectangular  vessel  made  of 
slabs  of  freestone  or  flagstone  with  rabbeted 
and  stemmed  joints  held  together  by  long  bolts, 
and  provided  with  a  steam-chamber  below, 
and  with  a  manhole  for  introducing  the  ma- 
terials for  making  ehlorid  of  manganese  solu- 
tion, called  still-liguor. 

Stillage  (stil'aj),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
stout  support,  in  the  nature  of  a  stool,  for  keep- 
ing someuiing  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
floor  of  a  shop,  factory,  bleaohery,  etc.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  In  ileachirw,  a  stout  low  stool  or  bench  to  keep 
textiles  or  yams  from  the  floor,  and  to  permit  the  moisture 
to  drain  out  of  them.  (5)  In  the  packing  of  cloths  and 
other  goods  for  shipment^  etc.,  a  stool  or  bench  for  sup- 
porting the  goods  taken  out  of  a  stock  to  be  packed.  Some 
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stillages  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  tilted,  and  allow 
articles  placed  on  them  to  slide  off  into  packing-boxes, 
etc. 

stillatitious  (stil-a-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  sUllaii- 
dus,  dropping,  dripping,  <  stillare,  pp.  sUllatus, 
drop,  trickle:  see  still^,  «.]  Falling  in  drops; 
drawn  by  a  still.  [Rare.]  Imp.  Diet. 
Stillatory(stil'a-to-ri),  ».;  pi.  sUllatories  (-riz). 
[<  MB.  s*sKa<om,'adistilling-vessel(cf.  (JF.  P. 
stillatoire,  a.),  <  ML.  stillatorvumi,  neut.  of  *stil- 
latoriMS,  adj.,  <  L.  stillare,  pp.  stillatus,-  fall  in 
drops:  see  still^,  v.]  1.  A  still;  a  vessel  for 
distillation;  an  alembic. 

His  forheed  dropped  as  a  stUlatorie 
Were  f 01  of  plantayne  and  of  paritorie. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  27. 
In  stiUatories  where  the  vapour  is  turned  back  upon  it- 
self by  the  encounter  of  the  sides  of  the  stillatory. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  27. 

2.  A  laboratory;  a  place  or  room  in  which  dis- 
tillation is  performed ;  a  still-room. 

Marius,  Armanua,  as  you  are  noble  friends. 
Go  to  the  privy  garden,  and  in  the  walk 
Next  to  the  stUlatory  stay  for  me. 

BeoM.  and  M.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iv.  8. 

still-birth  (stil'bferth),  n.  The  birth  of  a  life- 
less thing;  also,  a  stUl-bom  chUd. 

still-born  (stil'bdm),  a.  Dead  at  birth;  bom 
lifeless :  as,  a  still-born  child. 

still-burn  (stil'bfem),  v.  t.  To  bum  in  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation:  as,  to  still-burn  brandy. 

Stilleri  (stil'fer),  n.  [<  stilP-  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  stills  or  quiets. — 2.  A 
wooden  disk  laid  on  the  liquid  in  a  f  uU  pail  to 
prevent  splashing.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stiller^  (stil'fer),  n.  A  distiller.  Pop.Sa.Mo., 
XXX  830 

still-fi'sll  (stil'fish),  V.  i.  [<  sUin  +  fish\  after 
still-hunt.']    To  fish  from  a  boat  at  anchor. 

still-fisher  (stil'fish" er),  n.  An  angler  engaged 
in  still-fishing. 

still-fishing  (stil'fish"ing),  n.  Fishing  from  a 
boat  at  anchor,  or  from  the  bank  of  a  stream.  . 

still-house  (stil'hous),  n.  A  distillery,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  contains  the  still. 

still-hunt  (stil'hunt),  V.  [<  sUll  'hunt:  see  under 
hunt]  I.  trans.  To  hunt  stealthily;  stalk;  lie 
in  ambush  for. 

The  only  way  to  get  one  [a  grizzly]  is  to  put  on  moccsr 
sins  and  stiU-hunt  it  in  its  own  haunts. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  327. 

The  best  time  to  gtiU-huiil  deer  is  just  before  sunset, 
when  they  come  down  from  the  hills  to  drink. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  81. 

II,  intra/ns.  To  hunt  without  making  a  noise ; 
pursue  game  stealthily  or  under  cover. 

The  best  way  to  kill  white-tail  is  to  stUl-hunt  carefully 
through  their  haunts  at  dusk. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  118. 
An  inferior  sort  of  sbiU-hwnting,  as  practised,  for  Instance, 
on  Norwegian  islands  for  the  large  red-deer. 

FortnighUi/ Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  394. 

still-hunter  (stil'him't^r),  n.    One  who  pursues 

fame  stealthily  and  without  noise;  one  who 
unts  from  ambush  or  under  cover;  a  stalker. 
W.  T.  Hornaday,  Smithsonian  Report,  1887, 
ii.  430. 

Stilliard^t,  n.  See  Steelyard^. 
stilliard^ti  »»•  -A.n  old  spelling  of  steelyard^, 
stillicide  (stil'i-sid),  n.  [<  F.  stillicide,  <  L. 
stilUoidium,  stiUeidium,  a  falling  of  drops,  drip- 
ping, falling  rain,  <  sUUa,  a  drop  ^see  stilV^),  + 
cadere,  fall.]  If.  A  continual  falling  or  succes- 
sion of  drops. 

The  stUlieidesot  water, ...  if  there  be  water  enough  to 
follow,  will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread,  because 
they  will  not  discontinue ;  but  if  there  be  no  remedy,  then 
they  cast  themselves  into  round  drops. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  %  24. 

2.  In  Bom.  law :  (a)  The  right  to  have  the  rain 
from  one's  roof  drop  on  another's  land  or  roof. 
(6)  The  right  to  refuse  to  allow  the  rain  from 
another's  roof  to  drop  on  one's  own  land  or  roof. 

stillicidious  (stil-i-sid'i-us),  a.  [<  stillicide  + 
4-ous.]  Falling  in  drops.  Sir  T.  Browne,Y-alg. 
Err.,  ii.  1. 

Stillicidium  (stil-i-sid'i-um),  n.  [L. :  see  sUlli- 
cide.]  A  morbid  dropping  or  trickling.— stlUi- 
cidium  lacrymamm,  the  trickling  of  tears  down  over 
the  lower  lids  from  obstruction  of  the  lacrymal  passages. 
— StUllcidium  urlnas,  a  discharge  of  urine  in  drops. 

Stilliform  (stil'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  stiUa,  a  drop, 
+  forma,  form.]    Drop-shaped. 

stilling  (stil'ing),  n.  [Also  sUllion;  appar.  a 
variant  of  E.  dial,  stalling,  a  shed  for  cattle 
(=  LG-.  stellmg  =  Gr.  stellung,  a  stand,  scaffold; 
of.  loel.  stilling,  management),  <  stell  +  -ing.] 
1 .  A  stand  for  casks. —  2.  In  a  brewery,  a  stand 
on  which  the  rounds  or  cleansing-vats  are  placed 
in  a  trough,  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  over- 
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flowing  yeast. —  3.  A  stand  on  which  pottery  is 
placed  in  the  drying-kiln  preparatory -to  firing. 

Stillingia  (sti-lin'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1767), 
named  after  Benjamin  Stillingjleet,  an  English 
botanist  who  published  botanical  papers  in 
1759.]  1.  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Ewphorhiaeeee,  tribe  Crotonese,  and  subtribe 
Hvppomanese.  it  is  characterized  by  monoecious  flowers 
in  terminal  bracted  spikes,  each  bract  bearing  two  glands 
— the  male  flowers  having  a  small  calyx  with  two  or  tliree 
broad  shallow  lobes,  and  two  or  rarely  three  free  exserted 
stamens,  and  the  female  flowers  bearing  an  ovary  of  two  or 
three  cells,  which  terminate  in  undivided  styles  united  at 
the  base,  and  ripen  into  two-valved  carpels  which  on  fall- 
ing leave  the  receptacle  armed  with  three  hard  spreading 
horns.  There  are  about  13  species,  natives  of  North  and 
South  America,  the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  They  are  mostly  smooth  shrubs,  usually  with 
alternate  short-petioled  leaves  and  a  few  small  female 
flowers  solitary  under  the  lower  bracts  of  the  dense  ster- 
ile spike,  which  bears  usually  three  male  flowers  under 
each  of  me  short  and  broad  upper  bracts.  One  species, 
S.  sylvatica,  occurs  from  Virgmia  soutiiward,  for  which 
see  queen's-delight  and  silver-leaf. 
2.  [l.  c]  A  plant  of  the  above  genus,  especially 
the  officinal  S.  sylvatica. 

Stillion  (stil'yon),  n.  Same  as  stilling.  G. 
Scamell,  Breweries  and  Maltings,  p.  92. 

stillitoryt,  n.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  sUlla- 
tory. 

still-life,  n.    See  sUll  life,  under  sUlt^. 

still-liquor  (stil'lik"or),  n.  Bleaching-liquor 
prepared  by  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  manganese  binoxid  in  large  stone  cham- 
bers called  stills  (whence  the  name).  It  is  a 
solution  of  manganese  ehlorid. 

stillness  (stil'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  stilnesse,  <  AS. 
stilnes,  stillnes  (=  OFries.  sUlnese,  stilnisse  = 
MLGr.  sUlnAsse  =  OHG.  stiVnissi,  stilnessi,  MHG. 
stilnisse,  stilnesse),  <  sUlle,  still:  see  stilP-  and 
-ness.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  still. 
(a)  :Rest ;  motionlessness ;  calmness :  as,  the  stUlness  of  the 
air  or  of  the  sea.  (b)  Noiselessness ;  quiet;  silence:  as, 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  (c)  Freedom  from  agitation  or. 
excitement :  as,  the  stUlness  of  the  passions,  (d)  Habitual 
silence;  taciturnity. 

still-peeringt  (stil'per'ing),  a.  Appearing  still. 
0  you  leaden  messengers. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still-peering  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing. 

Shak,  All's  Well,  iii.  2.  113. 
[A  doubtful  word,  by  some  read  still-piercing.} 

still-room  (stil'rSm),  n.  1.  .An  apartment  for 
distilling;  a  domestic  laboratory. —  2.  A  room 
connected  with  the  kitchen,  where  coffee,  tea, 
and  the  like  are  made,  and  the  finer  articles 
supplied  to  the  table  are  made,  stored,  and 
prepared  for  use.   •  [Eng.] 

still-stand  (stil' stand),  n.  A  standstill;  a 
halt;  a  stop.     [Bare.] 

The  tide  swell'd  up  unto  his  height. 
That  makes  a  stiU-stand,  running  neither  way. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iL  3.  64. 

still-watcher  (stU'woch^fer),  n.  In  distilling, 
a  reservoir  in  which  the  density  of  the  liquid 
given  over  is  tested  by  a  hydrometer  in  order 
to  foUow  the  progress  of  the  distillation. 
stilly  (stil'i),  a.  [<  ME.  stilUch,  <  AS. 
(=  MLG.  stilUch,  stillik)^  as  sUll^  + 
Still;  quiet. 

Oft  in  the  siaiy  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

Moore,  Irish  Melodies. 

stilly  (stil'li),  adv.     [<  ME.  sUlUche,  <  AS.  sUl- 
lice  (=  MD.  stilUck,  also  sUUelcens  =  MLG.  sUl- 
liken,  stilken);  as  sUlU  +  -ly^.]     1.  Silently; 
without  uproar. 
And  he  a-roos  as  stUliche  as  he  myght. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  180. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stUly  soimds. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.,  Prol.,  1.  5. 

2.  Calmly;  quietly;  without  agitation. 
He  takes  bis  own,  and  siiUy  goes  his  way. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Cupid's  Conflict,  st.  47. 

stilogonidium  (sti'lo-go-nid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  stilo- 
gonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  sUlus,  a  pointed  in- 
strument,"+  NL.  gonidium,  q.  v.]  In  bot,  a 
gonidium  cut  off  or  separated  from  the  end  of 
a  sterigma. 

stilp  (stilp),  V.  i.  [With  variation  of  vowel,  < 
stulp,  a  prop:  see  stulj^.]  1.  To  stalk;  take 
long,  high  steps  in  walking. — 2.  To  go  on  stilts 
or  crutches.     [Scotch.] 

stilpers  (stil'p&rz),  n.  pi.  [<  sMlp  +  -6rl.] 
Stilts;  crutches.     [Scotch.] 

stilpnomelane  (stUp-nom'e-lan),  n.  [<  Gr. 
anATzvdQ,  glittering  (<  artl^eiv,  glitter,  glisten), 
+  /iiTMg  (/ie%av-),  black,  dark.]  A  black,  green- 
ish-black, or  bronze-colored  mineral  occurring 
in  foliated  plates  or  thin  scales  sometimes 
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stilpnomelane 

forming  a  velvety  coating  (the  variety  chalco- 
dite),  also  in  fibrous  forms.  It  is  essentially  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron. 
stilpnosiderite  (stilp-no-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
(TTiitTrviic,  glittering,  -t-  fi.  siderite!]  Same  as 
limonite. 

stilt  (stilt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stylte;  < 
ME.  stilte,  stylte,  <  Sw.  stylta,  a  prop,  stUt,  = 
Dan.  stylte  (cf .  Norw.  styltra),  a  stilt,  =  D.  gtelt, 
a  stilt,  wooden  leg,  =  MLG.  LG.  stelte  =  OHG. 
stelza,  MHG.  G.  stelze,  a  prop,  crutch;  perhaps 
akin  to  staled,  stalk^.']  If.  A  prop  used  in  walk- 
ing; a  crutch. 

Verely  she  was  heled,  and  left  her  styltes  there. 
And  on  her  fete  went  home  resonably  well. 

Joseph  of  Aritnathie  (E.  E.  T.  S-X  p.  47. 
I  have  laughed  a-good  to  see  the  cripples 
Go  limping  home  to  Christendom  on  sliUa. 

Marlowe,  Jew  ot  M^ta,  ii.  3.  215. 

2.  One  of  two  props  or  poles,  each  having  a 
step  or  stirrup  at  some  distance  from  the  lower 
end,  by  means  of  which  one  may  walk  with  the 
feet  raised  from  the  ground,  and  with  a  long- 
er stride:  used  for  crossing  sandy  or  marshy 
places,  streams,  etc.,  and  by  children  for  amuse- 
ment, stilts  were  sometimes  merely  props  fastened 
under  the  feet,  as  if  very  high-heeled  shoes.  Those  used 
by  children  are  slender  poles  about  6  feet  long,  with  steps 
or  stirrups  12  inches  or  more  from  one  end ;  the  longer 
end  of  the  pole  can  be  held  by  the  hand  or  passed  behind 
the  arm.  In  a  modified  form  the  upper  end  of  the  pole  is 
much  shorter,  and  is  fitted  with  a  cross-handle  which  can 
be  grasped  by  the  hand,  or  is  strapped  to  the  leg  below 
the  knee.  Stilts  are  used  by  the  shepherds  of  the  marshy 
Landes  in  southwestern  France. 

The  doubtful  fords  and  passages  to  try 
With  stats  and  lope-stares. 

Draytwi,  Barons*  Wars,  i.  43. 

3.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  one  of  a  set  of  piles  form- 
ing the  back  for  the  sheet-piling  of  a  starling. 
M.  B.  Knight.—^.  The  handle  of  a  plow.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  xv. — 5.  In  ceram.,  a  support,  gener- 
ally of  iron,  used  to  hold  a  piece  of  pottery  in 
the  kiln,  to  allow  the  fire  free  access  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  piece.  Also  called  coekspur  and  i^ur 
(which see). — 6.  lAhhi. otsUlt-bird.']  Inomith., 
anybirdofthegenusJSimantopus.-socalledfrom 
the  extremely  long,  slender  legs.  The  bill  is  like- 
wise very  Blender,  straight,  and  sharp.  The  body  is  slen- 
der, the  neck  long,  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  the 
tail  is  short.  The  stilts  are  wading-birds  living  in  marshes. 
They  are  white  below,  with  moat  of  the  upper  parte  glossy- 
black,  the  bill  is  blacl^  and  the  legs  are  of  some  bright  tint. 
They  are  very  generally  distributed  over  the  world,  nest 
on  the  ground,  and  lay  four  dark-colored,  heavily  spotted 
eggs.  Their  food  consists  of  small  soft  animals  found  in 
the  mud  and  water,  which  they  explore  with  their  probe- 
like bills.  The  common  stilt  of  the  Old  World  is  H.  can- 
didus  or  melanoptents;  that  of  the  United  States  is  H. 
maxicanuBf  a  rare  bird  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  coun- 
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bombastic :  said  especially  of  language :  as,  a 
stilted  mode  of  expression ;  a  stilted  style. 

His  earliest  verses  have  a  stUted,  academic  flavor. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  39. 

Stilted  axch,  an  arch  which  does  not  spring  immediately 
from  the  apparent  or  feigned  imposts,  as  from  the  capitals 
of  the  supporting  pillars,  but  from  horizontal  courses  of 
masonry  resting  on  these  false  imposts,  as  if  the  arch  were 


Black-necked  Stilt  (Himaniifpus  mexicantts). 

try,  but  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  west.  It  is  about 
15  inches  long,  and  30  in  »:tent  of  wings';  the  bill  2J  inches; 
the  legs,  from  the  feathers  to  the  toes,  7^  inches.  There 
are  only  three  toes,  which  are  semipalmated.  This  species 
is  locally  called  longshanis  and  lawyer.  The  South  Amer- 
ican stilt  is  H.  nigtricoUis;  the  Australian,  H.  leucocepha- 

.  lus.  A  related  bird  of  Australia  to  which  the  name  ex- 
tends is  Cladarbyneh'us  pectoralis,  having  the  toes  webbed 
like  those  of  the  avoset.— StUt  prolegs,  in  entam.,  the 
prologs  of  a  caterpillar  when  they  are  unusually  long,  so 
that  the  body  over  them  is  much  raised  above  the  sur- 
face on  which  the  insect  walks. 

stilt  (stUt),  V.  t.  [<  stilt,  ra.]  To  raise  above 
the  ordinary  or  normal  position  or  surface,  as 
if  by  the  use  of  stilts. 

The  fluted  columns  [of  San  MoisS]  are  stilted  upon  ped- 
estals, and  their  lines  are  tooken  by  the  bands  which  en- 
circle them  like  broad  barrel-hoops. 

HoweHs,  Venetian  Lif  e^  xviiL 

stilt-bird  (stUt'berd),  n.  1.  The  stilt  or  stilt- 
plover. —  3f.  pi.  Wading  birds  collectively;  the 
grallatorial  birds,  constituting  the  old  order 
GraUse  or  Chrallatm-es.    Also  called  stilt^walkers. 

stilted  (stU'ted),  p.  a.  Elevated,  as  if  on  stilts ; 
hence,  pompous;  inflated;  formal;  stifl  and 


stilted  Arch.— Mihrab  in  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  Cairo. 

raised  on  stilts.  Such  arches  occur  frequently  in  all  me- 
dieval styles,  especially  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  uni- 
form height  when  spans  of  different  widths  are  used  in  the 
same  range.    C!ompare  arcAl. 

stiltedness  (stU'ted-nes),  n.  Stilted  character ; 
pompous  stiffness.    Athenseum,  No.  3195,  p.  94. 

stiltiiy  (stU'ti-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sUltified, 

ppr.  sUlUfying.    [<  stilt  +  -i-fy.'i    To  raise  as  on 

stilts;  elevate  or  prop  up,  as  with  stilts.  [Kare.] 

Skinny  dwarfs  ye  are,  cushioned  and  stUUfied  into  great 

iat  giants.  C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  Ixv. 

Stilton  cheese.    See  cheese^. 

stilt-petrel  (stilt'pet*rel),  n.  A  stormy  petrel 
of  the  genus  Fregetta:  so  called  from  the  length 
of  the  legs.    F.  grallaria  is  an  example. 

stilt-plover  (stUt'pluv'fer),  n.  The  stilt  or  stilt- 
bird  :  so  called  because  it  has  only  three  toes 
on  each  foot,  like  a  plover. 

stilt-sandpiper  (stUt'sand'pi-pfer),  n.  A  long- 
legged  sandpiper  of  America,  Micropala/ma  hi- 
memtopus.  The  adult  in  summer  is  blackish  above,  with 
eachfeather  edged  and  tipped  withwhite,ortawny  and  bay; 
the  under  parts  are  mixed  reddish,  whitish,  and  black  in 
streaks  on  the  throaty  elsewhere  in  bars ;  the  ear-coverts 
are  chestnut^  the  upper  tail-coverts  white  with  dusl^  bars, 
and  the  bill  and  feet  greenish-black.  The  length  is  S| 
inches,  the  extent  16^.  The  young  and  the  adults  in  win- 
ter are  quite  different,  being  ashy-gray  above,  with  little 
or  no  trace  of  the  reddish  and  black ;  a  line  over  the  eye 
and  thewhole  under  parts  are  white ;  and  the  jugulum  and 
sides  are  suffused  with  ashy,  and  streaked  with  dusky. 
The  bird  inhabits  North  America,  breeding  in  high  lati- 
tudes, and  migrating  in  the  fall  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica.   See  cut  under  MicropaJLama. 

stilt-walker  (stilt'wa*k6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
walks  on  stilts.  Amer.  Nat.,  Nov., 1889,  p.  943. 
—  2.  A  ^allatorial  bird ;  a  stUt-bird. 

stilty  (stil'ti),  o.  [<  stilt  +  -yi.]  Inflated; 
pompous;  stilted.     Quarterly Mev. 

stilus,  n.    See  siylm. 

Stilwell  act.    See  act. 

stime  (sfim),  n.  [Also  styme;  <  ME.  stime;  a 
var.  of  steem,  stem,  a  ray  of  light  (see  steam).  It 
is  otherwise  explained  as  perhaps  a  var.,  due  to 
some  interference,  of  shim,  <  AS.  scima,  a  light, 
brightness,  a  gleam  of  light  (see  shim^,  shime).'] 
A  ray  of  light;  a  glimmer;  a  glimpse:  not  now 
used  except  in  negative  expressions.  [Now 
only  Scotch.] 

Ke  he  iwis  might  se  a  stime. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1. 19652.    (Stratmurm.) 
Wherewith  he  blinded  them  so  close 
A  sttTne  they  could  not  see, 
Soiin  Hood  arid  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  201). 

stimulant  (stim'n-lant),  o.  and  n,  [=  P.  stimur- 
lant  =  Sp.  Pg.  e'st^muiante  =  It.  stimolante,  < 
L.  s<m«Zam(<-)s,  ppr.  of  siimulare,  prick,  urge, 
stimulate:  see  stimulate.']  I,  a.  Stimulating; 
serving  to  stimulate,  incite,  or  provoke;  spe- 
cifically, in  physiol.,  temporarily  quickening 

some  functional  or  trophic  process stimulant 

balsam,  a  mixture  of  oil  ot  turpentine  8  parts  and  flour 
mustard  1  part. 

11,71.  1.  That  which  stimulates,  provokes, 
er  incites ;  a  stimulus ;  a  spur. 


stimulus 

The  stimvlant  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be  not  only- 
continued,  but  heightened  to  keep  up  the  attraction. 

Mrs.  a.  More,  Coelebs,  xxv. 

2.  In  physiol,  an  agent  which  temporarily 
quickens  some  functional  or  trophic  process. 
It  may  act  directly  on  the  tissue  concerned,  or  may  excite 
the  nerves  which  effect  the  process  or  paralyze  the  nerves 
which  inhibit  it.  Stimulants  comprise  certain  medicinal 
substances,  as  ammonia,  alcohol,  ethylic  ether,  as  well  as. 
physical  conditions,  such  as  warmth,  cold,  light,  or  elec- 
tricity, esthetic  effects,  as  music  aud  other  products  of  art, 
and  emotions  of  various  kinds,  as  joy,  hope,  etc.  Stimu- 
lants have  been  divided  into  general  and  topical,  accord- 
ing as  they  affect  directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  system 
or  onlya  particularpart.— DifFuslble  stimnlantB,  those 
stimulants,  as  ether  or  ammonia,  which  have  a  speedy  and 
quickly  transient  effect. 
stimulate  (stim'u-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stimu- 
lated, ppr.  sUmuiating.  [<  L.  stimulatus,  pp.  of 
stimulare  (>  It.  stimolare  =  Sp.  Pg.  estimular  = 
F.  stimuler),  prick,  urge,  stimulate,  <  stimulus, 
a  goad:  s&e  stimulus.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  prick; 
goad;  excite,  rouse,  or  animate  to  action  ormore 
vigorous  exertion  by  some  effective  motive  or 
by  persuasion;  spur  on;  incite. 

The  general  must  stinadate  the  mind  of  his  soldiers  t» 
the  perception  that  they  are  men,  and  the  enemy  is  no 
more.  Emerson,  Courage. 

Mystery  in  nature  stimulates  inquiry;  why  should  it 
not  do  so  in  religion  ?      J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  149. 

2.  In^%«M>Z.,  to  quicken  temporarily  some  func- 
tional or  trophic  process  in. — 3.  Specifically, 
to  affect  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

We  were  all  slightly  stimulated  [with  arrack]  before  a. 
move  was  made  toward  the  dinner  table. 

O^Donovan,  Merv,  xi. 

Stimulating  bath,  a  bath  containing  aromatic  astringenb 
or  tonic  ingredients. =Syn.  1.  To  encourage,  impel,  urge, 
instigate,  provoke,  whet,  foment^  kindle,  stir  up. 
II.  intrans.  To  act  as-  a  stimulus. 
Urg'd  by  the  stimulating  goad, 
I  drag  ttie  cumbrous  waggon's  load. 

Gay,  To  a  Poor  Man,  1.  87. 

stimulation  (stim-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  P.  sUmu- 
laUon  =  Sp.  estimuladon  =  Pg.  esUmulagSo  = 
It.  stimolazione,  <  L.  stimulaUo(n-),  a  pricking, 
incitement,  <  siimulare,  prick,  goad,  stimulate : 
see  stimulate.]  1.  The  act  of  stimulating,  or 
the  state  of  being  stimulated;  urging;  en- 
couragement; incitement;  increased  or  quick- 
ened action  or  activity. 

The  providential  stimulattons  and  excitations  of  the  con- 
science.       Bp.  Ward,  Sermon,  Jan.  30, 1674.     {Latham.}- 

A  certain  length  of  sHTnulation  seems  demanded  by  the 
inertia  of  the  nerve-substance. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  L  648. 

2.  In  med.,  the  act  or  method  of  stimulating; 
the  condition  of  being  stimulated ;  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  stimulants. 

The  latent  morbid  predisposition  [to  delirium  tremens! 
engendered  in  the  nervous  system  by  prolonged  and  abnor- 
mal stim/ulation  is  evok&d  or  brought  into  activi^  by  th& 
depressing  influence  of  the  shock  [of  a  corporeal  injury}. 
J.M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  153. 
=Syn.  1.  See  stim/ula^. 
stimulative  (stim'u-la-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [z=  It. 
stimolatiBo;  as  stimulate  +  -ive.]  I.  a.  Having- 
thequality  of  stimulating;  tending  to  stimulate. 

IT.  n.  That  which  stimulates;  that  which 
rouses  into  more  vigorous  action ;  a  stimulant 
or  incentive. 

Then  there  are  so  many  stmiulaUves  to  such  a  spirit  as- 
mine  in  this  aifair,  besides  love  I 

Siehardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  L  225.    {Dames.y 

stimulator  (stim'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  sUmula- 
teur  =  It.  sidmolatcyre,  <  IJL.  sUmulator,  an  insti- 
gator, <  L.  stimulare,  prick,  goad:  see  stimu- 
late.]   One  who  or  that  which  stimulates. 

stimulatress  (stim'u-la-tres),  n.  [=  F.  stimur- 
latriee  =  It.  stimolairice,  <  L.  sUmulairix,  tern. 
of  (LL.)  sUmulator:  see  stimulator.]  A  woman 
who  stimulates  or  animates. 

Stimulose  (stim'u-los),  a.  [<  F.  sttmuleux  = 
It.  stimMoso,  <  Ij.  stimulosus,  abounding  with 
prickles,  <  sUrm^MS,  a  prick,  goad,  prickle :  see 
stimulus.]  In  hot.,  covered  with  stings  or 
stimuli. 

stimulus  (stim'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  stimuli  (-li).  [= 
F.  stimulus,  stimiile  =  Sp.  estimulo  =  Pg.  estimulo- 
=  It.  stimolo,  stimulo,  <  L.  stimulus,  a  goad, 
a  pointed  stake,  fig.  a  sting,  pang,  an  incite- 
ment, spur,  stimulus,  <  -^s^-,  also  in  instigare, 
set  on,  mcite,  urge,  =  Gr.  arlZeiv,  pierce,  prick, 
=  AS. *«feca», pierce:  seesUck^.]  1.  Literally, 
a  goad. —  2.  In  hot.,  a  sting:"  as,  the  nettle  is- 
furnished  with  stimuli. — 3.  The  point  at  the 
end  of  a  erozier,  pastoral  staff,  precentor's  staff, 
or  the  like,  in  the  staves  of  ecclesiastical  authority  the- 
stimnlus  or  point  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  judgment 
or  punishment. 

4.  Something  that  excites  or  rouses  the  mind 
or  spirits ;  something  that  incites  to  action  or 
exertion ;  an  incitement  or  incentive. 


stimulus 

We  went  to  dine  last  Thursday  with  Mr. a  neigh- 
boring clergyman,  a  haunch  of  venison  beingthe  ebinm- 
ius  to  the  invitation.    Sydiiey  Srmlh,  in  Lady  Holland,  vi. 

The  infinitely  complex  organizations  of  commerce  have 
«rown  up  under  the  stimulus  of  certain  desires  existing 
In  each  of  us.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  28. 

5.  In  physiol.,  something  whioli  evokes  some 
iunctional  or  trophic  reaction  in  the  tissues  on 
■which  it  acts. 

Light  does  not  act  as  a  stiTtiuius  to  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, either  fibres  or  cells,  unless  it  have  an  intensity 
-which  is  nearly  deadly  to  that  substance. 

ff.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  179. 
Absolute  stimulus  difference,  in  ptyohophyeics,  the  ac- 
tual difference  in  strength  between  two  atimulL— Rela- 
tive stimulus  difference,  in  psychmhysies,  the  ratio  of 
the  difference  between  two  stimuli  to  their  mean. — Stim- 
ulus receptivity,  in  psyeliophysics,  the  power  of  appre- 
«iating  stimuli,  measured  by  the  least  Intensity  of  stimulus 
giving  the  greatest  conscious  effect.—  Stimulus  scope, 
In  psyohophysiea,  the  diSerence  between  the  measure  of 
stimulus  receptivity  and  the  stimulus  threshold.— Stim- 
ulus susceptibility,  inpsychophysics,  the  power  of  per- 
-oeiving  a  stimulus,  so  that  the  greater  the  stimulus  sus- 
ceptibility the  lower  the  stimulus  threshold. — Stimulus 
threshold,  in  ptyoTwphysics,  the  minimum  amount  of 
stimulus  rectuired  to  produce  a  conscious  effect. 

Stimy  (sti'mi),  n.  In  golf,  the  position  of  a  ball 
when  it  is  directly  between  the  hole  for  which 
an  adversary  is  playing  and  his  ball. 

stimy  (sti'mi),  V.  t.  In  golf,  to  hinder  by  a 
stimy. 

Stincnt,  v.  t.     [A  var.  of  stanch'^.'\    To  stanch. 
First,  the  blood  must  lieeMnehed,  and  howe  was  that 
done?  Breton,  Miseries  of  Mauillla,  p.  39.    (,DavUs.) 

stine  (stia),  ».  A  dialectal  form  of  stijan. 
Stingi  (sting),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stung  (pret.  for- 
merly stang),  ppr.  stinging.  [<  MB.  sUngen 
(pret.  stang,  stong,  stonge,  pp.  siungen,  stongen, 
y-stongen,  y-stonge),  <  AS.  stingan  (pret.  stang, 
pp.  stungen)  =  loel.  stinga  =  8w.  sUnga  =  Dan. 
stinge;  cf.  Goth,  us-stiggan,  push,  push  out,  = 
Ii.  *stinguere,  quench:  see  sScfci, «.]  I.  trans. 
To  pierce;  prick;  puncture. 

Thei  ben  y-sewed  with  whist  silk,  .  ,  . 
Y-stongen  with  stiches. 

Piers  Plownum's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  653. 

To  impale. 

He  stingeth  him  upon  his  speres  orde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  645. 

To  prick  severely;  give  acute  pain  to  by 


It. 


at. 


3. 
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cuts  under  ehelioem  and  fata,  (e)  The  curved  or  claw-like 
telson  of  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  inflicting  a  serious  poisoned 
wound.  See  cuts  under  scorpion  and  Scorpionida.  (/)One 
of  the  feet  or  claws  of  centipeds,  which,  in  the  case  of  som  e 
of  the  larger  kinds,  of  tropical  countries,  inflict  painful  and 
dangerous  wounds,  (g)  The  poison-fang  or  venom-tooth  of 
a  nocuous  serpent ;  also,  in  popular  misapprehension,  the 
harmless  soft  forked  tongue  of  any  serpent.  See  cuts  under 
Crotalus  and  snake.  (K)  A  fin-spine  of  some  fishes,  capable 
of  wounding.  In  a  few  cases  such  spines  are  connected 
with  a  venom-gland  whence  poison  is  injected ;  in  others, 
as  the  tail-spines  of  sting-rays,  the  large  bony  sting,  sev- 
eral inches  long  and  sometimes  jagged,  is  smeared  with  a 
substance  which  may  cause  a  wound  to  fester.  See  cuts 
under  stane-ca^  sting-ray.  (i)  An  urticating  organ,  or  such 
organs  collectively,  of  the  jellyfishes,  sea-nettles,  or  other 
ccelenterates.  See  cut  under  nematocyst. 
2.  In  iot,  a  sort  of  sharp-pointed  hoUow  hair, 
seated  upon  or  connected  with  a  gland  which  se- 
cretes an  acrid  or  poisonous  fluid,  which,  when 
introduced  under  the  skin,  produces  a  sting- 
ing pain.  For  plants  armed  with  such  stings, 
see  cowhage,  nettle^  (with  cut),  nettle-tree,  2, 
and  tread-softly.— 3.  The  fine  taper  of  a  dog's 
tail.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer. — 4.  The  operation 
or  effect  of  a  sting;  the  act  of  stinging;  the 
usually  poisoned  punctured  wound  made  by  a 
sting;  also,  the  pain  or  smart  of  such  a  wound. 

Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  sUngsl 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  2.  325. 

5.  Anything,  or  that  in  anything,  which  gives 
acute  pain,  or  constitutes  the  principal  pain; 
also,  anything  which  goads  to  action:  as,  the 
sting  of  hunger ;  the  stmgs  of  remorse ;  the  stings 
of  reproach. 

The  sHng  of  death  is  sin.  1  Cor.  xv.  56. 

Slander, 
Whose  sfing  is  sharper  than  the  sword's. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  86. 
A  bitter  jest  leaves  a  sting  behind  it. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  To  the  Reader,  p.  77. 

6.  Mental  pain  inflicted,  as  by  a  biting  or  cut- 
ting remark  or  sarcasm ;  hence,  the  point  of  an 
epigram. 

There  is  nothing  harder  to  forgive  than  the  sting  of  an 
epigram.  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  867. 

7.  A  stimulus,  irritation,  or  incitement;  a  net- 
tling or  goading;  an  impulse. 

The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  4.  59. 
Ezserted  sting.    Seeexserted. 


stingy 

The  stinging  lash  of  wit. 
0.  W.  Bolmes,  Opening  of  Fifth  Ave.  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  1873. 

Stinging  ant,  an  ant  of  the  family  Myrmieidse. — Sting- 
IngDUg,  the  blood-sucking  cone-nose,  Conorhinus  san- 
guisugus,  a  common  bug  of  the  family  Beduviidm,  which 
sucks  the  blood  of  man  and  domestic  animals,  and  in- 
flicts a  painful  wound.  See  cut  under  Conorhinus. — ■ 
Stinging  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  any  one  of  certain 
bombycia  moths  in  the  United  States,  as  Satumia  maia, 
Hyp&rchiria  io,  Empretia  stimulea,  Phohetron  pit?iecium, 


piercing  with  a  sharp  point;  especially,  to  gting^  (sting), ».  [Alsosiejregr;  avar.  of  stawgri.] 
pierce  and  wound  with  any  sharp-pointed  wea-  If.  Apole.— 3t.  A  pike;  a  spear.— 3.  Anin- 
pon  supplied  with  acrid  or  poisonous  fluid,  as  a  strument  for  thatching. —  4.  The  mast  of  a 
fang  or  sting,  with  which  certain  animals  and  vessel.  [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
plants  are  furnished;  bite;  urticate:  as,  to  be  sting-and-ling  (sting'and-ling'),  adv.  [Lit. 
stung  by  a  bee,  a  scorpion,  or  a  nettle,  or  by  a  pole  and  line;  <  sting^"+  and  -I-  ling.  So.  var. 
serpent  or  a  sea-nettle.  »..„-.—..-  -  .  . 

I  often  have  been  stung  too  with  curst  bees. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  pain  acutely,  as  if  with  a  sting;  goad: 
as,  a  conscience  stung  with  remorse. 

Unhappy  Psyche,  stung  by  these  reproaches. 
Profoundly  feels  the  wound  dive  in  her  heart. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  14. 

5.  To  stimulate;  goad. 
She  was  trying  to  task  herself  up  to  her  duty.    At  last  stinser  (stine'6r),  n.     r<  sUnijl  +  -erl.1     One 


of  line^.'}    Entirely;  completely;  with  every- 
thing; hence,  by  force.     [Scotch.] 

Unless  he  had  been  brought  there  stiTig  and  ling. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xliv. 

stingaree  (sting'ga-re),  n.     [A  corrupt  form  of 

sting-ray.']    See  sUng-ray. 
sting-blill  (sting'bui),  n.    The  greater  weever, 

or  sting-fish,  TracMmts  draco.    See  TracMnus 

and  weever.    Also  called  otter-fish. 


she  stung  herself  into  itsperformance  by  a  suspicion. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  North  and  South,  xxxviii. 


II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  a  sting;  be  capable 
of  wounding  with  a  sting;  use  the  sting:  liter- 
ally or  figuratively:  as,  hornets  sting;  epigrams 
often  sUng;  a  stinging  blow. 

At  the  last  ?t  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.  Prov.  xxiii.  32. 

2.  To  give  pain  or  smart;  be  sharply  painful; 
smart :  as,  the  wound  stung  for  an  hour. 

Under  the  dust,  beneath  the  grass. 

Deep  in  dim  death,  where  no  thought  stings. 

A,  C.  Smnbume,  F^lise. 


who  or  that  which  stings,  vexes,  or  gives  acute 
pain. 

That  malice 
Wears  no  dead  flesh  about  it,  'tis  a  stinger. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  ill.  2. 
(a)  An  animal  or  a  plant  that  stings. 

The  Mutilla  being  a  well-armed  insect,  and  a  severe 
stinger.  E.  B.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  212. 

(6^  The  sting  of  an  insect,   (o)  A  biting  or  cutting  remark. 
[Cfolloq.]    (5)  A  smart,  teUing  blow.    [Colloq.] 

Sooke,    .  .  .  rushing  at  him  incautiously,  received  a 

stinger  that  staggered  him  and  nearly  closed  his  right  eye. 

C.  Meade,  Hard  Cash,  xliii. 


Stingi  (sting),  re.    [=lcel.stj«gi«,  apin,astitchin  sting-fish  (sting'fish),  ra.    l^S&meassUng-liuU. 
theside,  =  Sw.  «to£r,  asting(insense4),  =  Dan.    "         ^  -  ■•     ™     ^-  ^  ,..■, 

sting,  stitch ;  from  the  verb.  ]  1 .  A  sharp-pointed 
organ  of  certain  insects  and  other  animals,  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  by  puncture  a  painful  wound. 

I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries ;  in  my  tongue,  sir, 

I  carry  no  fork'd  stings.  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 
In  zodl.,  specifically  —  (a)  The  modified  ovipositor  of  the 
females  of  certain  insects,  as  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  and 


See  cut  under  TracMnus. — 2.  The  sea-scorpion 
Cottus  scorpius,  a  fish  of  the  family  Cottidx. 

stingily  (stin'ji-li),  adv.  In  a  stingy  manner ; 
with  mean  niggardliness ;  in  a  niggardly  man- 
ner. 

stinginess  (stin'ji-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  stingy;  extreme  avarice;  niggardli- 
ness; miserliness. 


many  other  Bymmoptera ;a,n  aculeus ;  a  iierebra.    This  stinging  (sting'ing),  p.  a.    1 .  That  uses  a  sting ; 

furnished  with  a  stmg  or  stinging  organs  of  any 
sort;  urticating:  as,  a  stinging  insect  or  sea- 
nettle. — 2.  In  iot,  noting  a  plant  furnished 
with  stinging  hairs.  See  sting\  2. — 3.  That 
pierces  or  wounds  as  with  a  sting;  that  causes 
acute  pain,  irritation,  or  the  like;  keen;  sharp; 
pungent ;  telling :  as,  a  stinging  tongue ;  a  sting- 
ing rebuke  or  remark. 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat. 
Against  the  stinffing  blast. 

Longfellow,  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 


weapon  is  generally  so  constructed  as  to  infiict  a  poisoned 
as  well  as  punctured  wound,  which  may  become  inflamed 
and  very  painful  or  even  dangerous ;  an  irritating  fluid  is 
injected  through  the  tubular  sting  when  the  thrusi;  is 
given.  See  cut  under  Hymenoptera.  (6)  The  mouth-parts 
of  various  insects  which  are  formed  for  piercing  and  suck- 
ing, as  in  the  mosquito  and  other  gnats  or  midges,  gad- 
flies, fleas,  bedbugs,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  wound  is  often 
poisoned.  See  cuts  under  gn^t  and  mosquito,  (c)  A  sting- 
ing hair  or  spine  of  the  larvse  of  various  moths,  or  such 
organs  collectively.  See  cuts  under  hag-moth,  saddleback, 
and  stinging.  (S)  The  f  alces  of  spiders,  with  which  these 
creatures  bite — in  some  cases,  as  of  the  katipo  or  malmi- 
gnatte,  inflicting  a  very  serious  or  even  fatal  wound.    See 


stinging  Caterpillar,  or  Sluer-caterpillar,  and  Moth  of  Lagoa 
t)peratiar£^.  Doth  natural  size. 

Limacodes  scapha,  and  Lagoa  opercularis,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  stinging  spines. — Stinging  hair.  See  Aa£rl 
and  stinging  spfn«.— Stinging  nettle.  See  neJttel,  1.— 
Stinging  spine,  in  ewtom.,  one  of  the  modifled  bristles 
of  any  stmging  caterpillar,  which  are  shaii)  and  have  an 
urticating  effect.  See  cuts  under  hag-moth  and  sadMebadc. 
— Stingtog  tree.    Same  as  nettle-tree,  2. 

stinging-bush  (sting'ing-bush),  n.  Same  as 
tread-softly. 

stinging-cell  (stin^'ing-sel),  n.  The  thread- 
cell  or  lasso-cell  with  which  any  coelenterate, 
as  a  sea-nettle,  urticates.  See  nematophore,  and 
cuts  under  enida  and  nematocyst. 

stingingly  (sting'ing-li),  adv.  With  stinging 
efEeet. 

stingless  (stiag'les),  a.  [<  sUng^  +  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  sting,  as  an  insect.  Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  1.  35. 
—Stingless  nettle,  the  richweed  or  clearweed,  PUea  pu- 
mUa.    See  clearweed. 

sting-moth  (sting'm6th),  n.  The  Australian 
Doratifera  vulnera/ns,  whose  larva  is  capable  of 
inflicting  a  stinging  wound. 
stingo  (sting 'g6)j  n.  [With  a  simulated  It. 
or  Sp.  or  L.  termination,  <  slmg^:  in  allusion 
to  its  sharp  taste.]  Strong  malt  liquor.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Come,  let 's  in  and  drink  a  cup  of  stingo. 

Randolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  ii.  6. 

sting-ray  (sting'ra), «.  [Also,  corruptly,  stinga- 
ree, stingoree;  Xsimg'^  +  ray^.]  A  batoid  fish  of 
the  family  Trygonidse,  as  Trygon  (or  Dasyhatis) 
pasUnaoa,  having  a 
long,  smooth,  flexi- 
ble, lash-like  tail 
armed  near  the  base 
with  a  bony  spine 
several  inches  long, 
sharp  at  the  point, 
and  serrated  along 
the  sides,  it  is  capa- 
ble  of  inflicting  a  severe 
and  very  painful  wound, 
which  appears  to  be  poi- 
soned by  the  slime  with 
which  the  sting  is  cov- 
ered. There  are  many 
species  of  sting-rays,  in 
some  of  which  there  are 
two  or  three  spines  bun- 
dled together.  The  Brit- 
ish species  above  named 
is  locally  known  as  fire- 
jUure  or  fiery-fmre.  The 
commonest  sting-ray  of 
the  North  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  ia  T. 
cenJtrura,  locally  known 
as  dameracker,  and  cor- 
ruptly called  stmgaree. 
T.  saHna  is  a  similar  southern  species.  The  name  ex- 
tends to  any  ray  with  a  tail-spine.    See  MyliobaUdse  (a). 

Stingtail  (sting'tal),  n.    A  sting-ray. 

sting-winkle  (sting'wing"kl),  n.  The  hedge- 
hog-murex,  Murex  erinaceus  or  europseus:  so 
called  by  fishermen  because  it  bores  holes  in 
other  shell-fish,  as  if  stinging  them. 

Stingyi  (sting'i),  a.  [<  sUng^  -f  -^i.]  Sting- 
ing; piercing,  as  the  wind;  sharp,  as  a  criti- 
cism.    [Colloq.  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Stingy2  (stin'ji),  a.  [A  dialectal  (assibilated) 
form  and  deflected  use  of  stingyX]  1.  Ill-tem- 
pered. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  Meanly 
avaricious;  extremely  close-fisted  and  covet- 
ous; niggardly:  as,  a,  stingy  tellow. 


Southern  Sting-ray  {Trvjevn  saH- 
na).  (From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission.) 


stingy 

The  griping  and  ttingy  humour  of  the  covetous. 

SWirigfleet,  Sermons,  II.  Til. 

3.  Scanty;  not  full  or  plentiful. 

"When  your  teams 


Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest. 


LongfeUow,  Wayside  Inn,  Birds 
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for  throwing  upon  an  enemy's  decks  at  dose 
quarters,  and  still  in  use  among  Eastern  pi- 
rates. 
stink-bird  (stingk'bferd),   n.      The   hoaotzin, 

Any  one  of  several 


St.  Opisthocomus  eristatus. 

of  KiUingworth.  gtink-bng  (stingk'bug),? 


formerly  «to»ifc),ppr.s<infcj»flr.     [<  ME.  sUnken,     "ubimuer .»««««(»-««».  ,    ,     „n    i    r 

strnken  (met  ^tank  itonlc  m  stonlcen\  <  AS    Stinker  (stmg'ker),  JS.   [<stofc  +  -cri.J    it 
Si^«  ffi-  ZZ'  T7im,^lV^\  \.t    who  or  that  wHchstinks;  a  stinkard ;  a  str 


=Syn.  2.  Pareimoniom,  Miserly,  etc.  (see  penurioiu),  il-     malodorous  l)ues,    Dartieularly   the    common 

Sf'<3^-iTS^i.'Sdpp,,«,pp..   y*»j..^;-«-,o«.»o.-^.  s- 

!^  ...»....,   .       ,-,    -.One 

^  stink- 
pot. 

The  air  may  he  purified  ...  by  hurning  of  stink-pots 
or  slirAeri  iu  contagious  lanes.      Barney,  Consumptions. 

2.  One  of  several  large  petrels,  as  the  giant 
fulmar,  Ossifraga  gigantea,  which  acquire  an 
offensive  odor  team  feeding  on  blubber  or  car- 
rion. 


sUncan  (pret.  stanc,  pp.  stuncen),  smell,  have 
an  odor,  rise  as  vapor,  =  MD.  D.  sUnken  = 
MLGr.  LGr.  sUnken  =  OHG.  sUnchan,  smell,  have 
an  odor,  MHGr.  G.  sUnken  =  Sw.  stinka  =  Dan. 
stitike,  have  a  bad  smell,  stink;  cf.  Gr.  Tdyyog, 
rancid.  Perhaps  connected  with  Icel.  stokkoa, 
spring,  leap,  sprinkle,  but  not  with  Goth.  sUggk- 

ioare,  smite,  thrust,  strike ;  cf.  L.  towere,  touch    r,-   ..•  ?  _i_  i.       -i 

(see  tact,  tangent).    Hence  ult.  stenehl.-]    I.  in-  stinkhorn  (stingk'h6m)j^  n.    [<J««»«  zJ^l^^l 
trans.  To  emit  a  strong  offensive  smell;  send    ''    ^  '  "  '   """' 

out  a  disgusting  odor;  hence,  to  be  in  bad 
odor ;  have  a  bad  reputation ;  be  regarded  with 
disfavor. 

And  therwithal  he  gtan^  so  horribeL 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  627. 
Fall  Fate  upon  us, 
Our  memories  shall  never  slinJc  behind  us. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  7. 

Stinking  badger,  the  stinkard  or  teledn.— StlnMng 
bunt.  Same  as  sHnHng  rotut— StinMng  camomile. 
Same  as  mayweed. — StilUdng  cedar,  a  coniferous  tree  ol 
the  genus  Torreya:  so  named  from  the  strong  peculiar 
odor  of  the  wood  and  foliage,  especially  when  bruised 


In  iot,  a  common  name  for  certain  ill-smelling 
fungi  of  the  genus  Phallus.  The  most  common 
species  is  P.  impucUcns.    See  Pliallus,  3. 
stinkingly  (sting'Mng-li),  adv.    In  a  stinking 
manner;  disgustingly;  with  an  offensive  smell. 
stinking-weed  (sting'king-wed),  n.    1.  A  spe- 
cies of  Cassia,  C.  ocadentalis,  found  distributed 
throughout  the  tropics:  so  called  from  its  fetid 
leaves.    Also  sUnkmg-wood. —  2.  The  ragwort, 
Senecio  Jacohsea.     [Local,  Scotland.] 
S^^-^Mfdidl^^SSera^s'tSof  Stinking-wood  (sting'king-wud),  n.     1.  Same 
riJ^a:  s?Z^d  from  tL  stronTpec^^^^    as  stmMng-weed,  1.-2.  A  leguminous  shrub, 
the  wood  and  foliage,  especially  when  bruised     Anagyris  fcetida,  of  southern  Europe, 
or  burnt.    Most  properly  so  called  is  T.  taxi/olia,  an  ex-  QtinkDOt  (stinek'pot),  n.     X-   A  pot  or  jar  of 
i^^£eS?.'L^V'v.rSi,^„°?^,r„,71Jf^r?.S!    stin^  materials;  a  chamber-pot,  .  Smollett 

2t.  A  receptacle  containing  a  dismieetant. 


moderate  size,  with  bright-yellow  (or  iu  old  trees  red- 
dish) wood  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  very  durable  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  and,  where  found,  largely  used  for 
fence-posts.  Also  called  savin.  See  cut  under  Torreya. 
The  similar  T.  Califamiea  is  the  Califamia  nutmeg  (see 
nvimeg).  T.  grandis  at  China,  called  iaya,  affords  a  good 
timber.  T.  nue^era,  a  smaller  Japanese  species,  yields 
a  wood  valued  by  coopers  and  turners,  and  a  food-oil  is 
expressed  from  its  nuts.  Also  sUnkmg  yew. — Stinking 
crane's-bill.  Same  as  herb.rohert. — Stinking  goose- 
foot.  Same  as  notcAweed.— Stinking  hellebore,  hoar- 
hound.  See  the  nouns.— Stinking  mayweed,  the  com- 
mon mayweed.— Stinking  night^iade.  Same  as  henr 
iane. — Stinking  nutmeg,  the  California  nutmeg,  one 
of  tlie  stinking  cedars.  SeenutTneg — Stinking  smut. 
See  smut,  3. —  Stinking  vervain,  tiie  guinea-hen  weed. 
See  PeHveria. —  Stinking  yeW.     Same  as  stinking  cedar. 

n.  trans.  To  annoy  with  an  offensive  smell ; 
affect  in  any  way  by  an.  offensive  odor.  Imp, 
Diet. 

stink  (stingk),  re.  [<  ME.  stinke,  stynk,  stynke; 
from  the  verb.  Cf.  stench^.']  1.  A  strong  of- 
fensive smell;  a  disgusting  odor;  a  stench. 

And  fro  him  comethe  out  Smoke  and  Stynh  and  Fuyr, 
and  so  moche  Abhomynacioun  that  unethe  no  man  may 
there  endure.  Mandeoiae,  Travels,  p.  282. 


See  the  quotation  under  s*j»£er. — 3.  A  stink- 
ball.—4.  The  musk-turtle,  Cinostemum  odora- 
tum  or  Aromocheh/s  odorata,  a  stinking  kind 


stinkpot  {CiHosfernum  odoratum  or  jirotnochelya  odorata). 


of  turtle  common  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  and 
central  streams  of  the  country,  and  is  very  troublesome 
to  fishermen  by  swallowing  their  bait.  It  is  useful  as  a 
scavenger. 

Stink-rat  (stingk'rat), «.  The  musk-turtle.  See 
stinkpot,  4.     [Local,  XJ.  S.] 

Same  as  mud^ 


In  K61n,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones, 

And  pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones, 

And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches  — 

I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches. 

All  well-defined  and  several  »(in*s .'  ^     .  _.  - 

Coleridge,  Cologne.  stink-Shad   (stingk  shad),  n. 

2\.  Hell,  regarded  as  a  region  of  sulphurous    shad. 
smells  (or  of  infamy  ?). 

So  have  I  doon  In  erthe,  alias  the  while ! 

That  certes,  but  if  thou  my  sooour  be. 

To  slynk  eteme  he  wol  my  gost  exile. 

Chaucer,  A.  B.  C,  1.  66. 

3.  A  disagreeable  exposure.     [Slang.] 

The  newspapers  of  the  district  where  he  was  then  located 
had  raised  before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  public  what 


stinkstone  (stingk'ston),  n.  A  variety  of  lime- 
stone which  gives  off  a  fetid  odor  when  quar- 
ried or  struck  by  a  hammer.  This  odor  comes  from 
the  escape  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  in  most  cases  it 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  embedded  or- 
ganic matter.  In  some  quarries  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  Ireland  the  smell  has  been  found  so  overpowering 
that  the  men  were  sickened  by  it,  and  had  to  leave  off  work 
for  a  time.  {Jukes.)  Also  called /ctidZt?n€«t07ie,  and  sm/ie- 
stone. 


the"patterers"of  his  class  [genteel  beggars]  proverbially     ««"'«■  ,  ^      ^  ii.       \  «  4.-  .i. 

call  a  «e»»ift— that  is,  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  unwary  stink-trap  (stmgk  trap),  re.     A  contrivance  to 
~         "  prevent  the  escape  of  efiluvia  from  the  open- 

ings of  drains;  a  stench-trap. 


to  the  movements  of  "  Chelsea  George, 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  250. 
Hre  stink,  in  cooJ-Tm'mnff,  a  smell  indicating  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  the  coal  or  goaf  somewhere  in  the 
mine.=Syn.  1.  Stench,  ete.    See  smeU. 
stink-alive  (stingk'a-liv*),  re.    The  bib  or  pout, 
Gadus  Vuscus :  so  called  because  it  speedily  pu- 
trefies after  death.    J.  G.  Wood. 
stinkard  (sting'kard),  re.    [<  stink  +  -ard.'\    If. 
One  who  stinks ;  hence,  a  mean,  paltry  fellow. 
Your  stinkard  has  the  self -same  liberty  to  be  there  in 
his  tobacco-fumes  which  your  sweet  courtier  hath. 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hombool^,  p.  133. 

That  foolish  knave,  that  hose  and  doublet  stinkard. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  v.  1. 

2.  The  stinking  badger  of  Java,  Mydaus  meli- 

ceps;  the  teledu.    See  cut  under  teledu. —  3.  In 

ichth.,  a  shark  of  the  genus  Musteltis. 

Stinkardlyt  (sting'kard-li),  a.    [<  stinkard  + 

-J^i.]    Stinking;  mean. 

Tou  notorious  stinkardly  bearward. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  1- 

stink-ball  (stingk'bai),  n.  A  preparation  of 
pitch,  resin,  niter,  gunpowder,  eolophonjr,  asa- 
fetida,  and  other  offensive  and  suffocating  in- 
gredients, placed  in  earthen  jars,  formerly  used 


stink-turtle  (stingk'ter'''tl),  re.  The  musk-tur- 
tle.   See  stinlmot,  4. 

Stinkweed  (stmgk' wed),  re.  1.  An  iU-smelling 
cruciferous  plant,  Diplotaxis  muralis,  of  south- 
ern Europe.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  The  jimson- 
weed. 

Stinkwood  (stingk'wud),  re.  One  of  several 
trees  with  fetid  wood,  (a)  in  South  Africa,  Ocotea 
bullata  (see  Ocotea)  and  Celtis  Krausaana,  the  latter  a  tree 
20  feet  high  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  tough  yellowish- 
white  wood  used  for  planks,  cooperage,  eto.  (ft)  In  Tas- 
mania, a  shrub  or  tree,  Zieria  Smithii,  also  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  sometimes  called  sandrfy  hush,  (c)  In  the 
Mascarene  Islands,  Fcetidia  MauriHana  of  the  uyrlacese, 
a  tree  from  20  to  40  feet  high,  whose  wood  is  used  for 
foundations,  not  being  attacked  by  white  ants. 

stint  (stint),  c.  [Also  obs.  or  dial,  stent;  < 
ME.  stinten,  stynten,  stenten,  <  AS.  styntan, 
make  duU,  blunt,  orig.  make  short  (also  in 
comp./ors^retore,  ge-stentan,  warn,  restrain)  (= 
Icel.  stytta  (for  *stynta),  shorten,  =  Sw.  dial. 
stynta,  shorten,  =  Norw.  stytta,  stutta,  short- 
en, tuck  up  the  clothes),  <  stunt,  dull,  obtuse, 
stupid,  =  Icel.  stuttr  =  OSw.  stunt = Norw.  stutt, 
short:  see  stunt.}     I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to 


Stint 

cease;  r>ut  an  end  to;  stay;  stop.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

Sey,  "al  forgeven,"  and  stynt  '=^»l^^f «S"ll.''no^ 
Make  war  breed  peace,  ^'^^^'^.f^^J^y  4  gg 

Stint  thy  babbUng  tongue !  ri^ty,,..,  „„„i„  ,•  , 

£.  J<mson,  Cynthia  s  Revels,  1. 1. 

The  thin  jackals  waiting  for  the  feast 
Stinted  then- hungry  howls  as  he  passed  by. 

ITffliam  JfojTfe,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 172. 

2t.  To  bring  to  a  stand;  stay;  put  a  stop  to. 

The  kynges  were  stynted  at  the  entre  of  the  forest  by  a 
river,  and  ther  assembled  alle  her  peple  that  thei  myght 
jjj„g  iferlm  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  u.  164. 

3.  To  forbear;  cease. 

Art  thou  a  seruing  man?  then  serue  againe. 
And  sUnt  to  steale  as  common  souldiours  do. 

Oaseoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  67. 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  22. 

4.  To  limit;  restrain;  restrict;  hence,  to  limit 
or  confine  to  a  scanty  allowance :  as,  to  stint 
one's  self  in  food;  to  stint  service  or  help. 

[He]  trauels  half e  a  day  without  any  refreshment  then 

water,  whereof  wisely  and  temperately  he  sUrUed  himselfe. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  n.  136. 

Was  the  infinite  One  to  be  confined  to  this  narrow  space? 
Could  His  love  be  stinted  to  the  few  to  whom  He  had  es- 
pecially revealed  His  Will  ?    Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  61. 

5.  To  assign  a  definite  task  to ;  prescribe  a  spe- 
cified amount  of  labor  for:  as,  to  stint  a  pupil 
or  a  servant.  See  stimt,  re.,  2.-6.  To  cover  or 
serve  (a  mare)  successfully ;  get  with  foal.  See 
the  quotation  under  stinted,  2. 

II   intrans.  1.  To  cease;  desist;  stay;  stop; 

hold. 

Of  this  cry  they  wolde  nevere  sterUen. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  45. 

He  styntid  not,  nor  neuer  wold  he  sese. 

And  with  his  swerd  where  that  his  stroke  glynt, 

Owt  of  ther  sadill  full  redely  they  went. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2420. 

And  swears  shell  never  stint.  Shall.,  Pericles,  iv.  4.  42. 
2.  To  be  saving  or  careful  in  expenditure. 

It 's  in  things  for  show  they  cut  short ;  while  for  such  as 
me,  it's  in  things  for  life  we've  to  sHnt. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mary  Barton,  xxxviL 

stint  (stint),  re.  [Also  obs.  or  dial,  stent;  <  sUnt, 
«.]  1 .  Limit ;  bound ;  limitation ;  restriction ; 
restraint:  as,  common  without  stint  (that  is, 
without  limitation  or  restriction  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  pasturage,  the  number  of  cattle  to 
be  pastured,  or  the  period  of  the  year). 

If  the  summe  which  the  debtor  oweth  be  above  the 
stint,  he  shall  not  be  released.      Coryat,  Crudities,  L  167. 

I  know  not  how,  Biuine  Prouidence  seemeth  to  haue  set 
those  Scythian  stints  to  the  Persian  proceedings. 

PurcJms,  Pilgrimage,  p.  362. 

By  rallying  round  the  throne  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Boyalists  and  High-Churchmen,  and  by  using  without 
sUnt  all  the  resources  of  corruption,  he  [Dauby]  flattered 
himself  tbat  he  could  manage  the  Parliament. 

Macavlay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Fixed  amount  or  quantity ;  allowance ;  pre- 
scribed or  allotted  task  or  performance  :  as,  a 
certain  sUnt  of  work. 

Put  me  to  a  certain  ^nt,  sir ;  allow  me  but  a  red  her- 
ring a-day.  Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  IL  1. 

In  the  divided  or  social  state,  these  functions  are  par- 
celled out  to  Individuals,  each  of  whom  aims  to  do  his 
slinb  of  the  joint  work.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  72. 

Margaret  had  a  new  stint  at  quilling. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

If  you  are  sick  or  weak,  and  can't  finish  your  stent,  yon 
are  given  twenty  blows  with  the  cat. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  36. 

3.  One  of  several  small  species  of  sandpiper, 
especially  of  the  genus^ctodroroas;  asandpeep. 
The  common  stint  is  the  dunlin,  purre,  or  ox-bird,  PeHdna 
aipina.  (See  duidin.)  Tliis  is  an  early,  if  not  the  first,  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  name,  as  by  Bay,  who  called  this  bird  also 


American  Least  Stint  {^ctodramas  minutitia\. 


stint 

oxeyea.ni  least  mipe.  The  little  Btlnt  ia  Aetodronuu  minu- 
to ;  the  least  stint  is  A.  minutaia,  which  abounds  In  North 
America,  and  ia  also  known  aa  WUeon'e  ewnSpiper.  Tern- 
minck  a  stint  is  A.  temmirukt ;  the  red-necked,  A.  ruficoUie 
There  are  aeveral  others  of  the  same  genus.  The  broad- 
billed  sandpiper,  Limicola  ptatyrhymsha,  is  a  kind  o{  stint, 
and  the  spoon-billed,  Eurynmhymhus  pygmaw,  is  an- 
other. Extension  ol  the  name  to  the  sanderling  and  to 
phalaropes  is  unusual. 

Stintancet  (stin'tans),  n.  [<  stint  +  -ance.'] 
Stint;  limit;  restriction;  restraint.  London 
Prodigal,  p.  7.    {HalWwell.)    [Rare.] 

stinted  (atin'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Limited;  scanty; 
scrimped. 

Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal. 

Crabbe,  Worki^  L  9. 

2.  In  foal.  SeesW»«,  «).*.,  6.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Slirried,  'In  foal.'  The  word  was  printed,  in  this  sense, 
in  a  catalogue  of  lire-stock  for  sale  at  Nashville  a  year  or 
two  ago  [1886].  Ealliwell  and  Wright  give  it  as  an  adjec- 
tive, meaning  in  foal,  used  in  the  West  of  England. 

Tram.  Anusr.  PkUol.  Aet.,  XVII.  44. 

stintedness  (stin'ted-nes),  n.    The  character  or 

condition  of  being  stinted. 
Stinter  (stia't6r)j »,    [<s«m*+-erl.]    One  who 

or  that  which  stints,  checks,  or  puts  a  stop  to : 

as,  a  stinter  of  strife. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  a  set  form,  or  thi^  extemporary 
way,  be  the  greater  hinderer  and  stinter  of  it. 

South,  Sermons,  11.  lii. 

stintingly  (stin'ting-li),  adv.  Eestriotedly;  re- 
strainedly;  grudgingly.  George  Eliot,  Janet's 
Bepentance,  viii. 

stintless  (stint'les),  o.  [<  stmt  +  -less."]  If. 
Ceaseless. 

His  life  was  nothing  els  but  gHnUesse  passion. 

Bowkmd,  Betraying  of  Christ  (1698).    (,HaUiwell.) 

2.  Without  stint;  unstinted;  generous. 

He  gets  glimpses  of  the  same  stintless  hospitality. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  201. 

Stinty  (stin'ti),  a.  [<sM»<  +  -^i.]  Eestricted; 
grudging;  illiberal.     [Rare.] 

Those  endowments  which  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
made  to  win  for  themselves  and  kindred  such  ghostly  aids 
in  another  world  were  neither  few  nor  stinty. 

Sock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  327. 

Stiony,  n.    See  styany. 

Stipa  (sti'pa),  n.  [Nli.  (Linnaeus,  1753),  named 
from  the  flaxen  appearance  of  the  feathery  awns 
of  S.  pennata;  <  li.  sMpa,  stupa,  stuppa,  the 
coarse  part  of  flax,  tow:  seestepa.]  Agenusof 
grasses,  of  the  tribe  AgrosUdex,  type  of  the  sub- 
tribe  Stipese.  it  is  characterized  by  one-flowered  pani- 
cled  spikdets,  with  their  pedicels  not  continued  beyond 
the  flower,  which  contains  three  or  perhaps  sometimes 
only  two  lodicules  and  a  narrow  acuminate  flowering 
glume  indurated  closely  around  the  grain  and  prolonged, 
usually  by  a  joint,  into  a  long  and  commonly  conspicuous- 
ly twisted  or  bent  awn.  There  are  nearly  100  species,  wide- 
ly dispersed  through  both  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 
They  are  tufted  grasses,  usually  tall,  with  convolute  leaves 
and  a  slender,  sparingly  branched  panicle  of  rather  long 
scattered  spikelets,  with  awns  sometimes  extremely  atten- 
uated. A  general  name  of  the  species  is  feather-grass, 
applying  particularly  to  the  highly  ornamental  S.  pen- 
nata  of  Europe.  The  only  common  species  of  the  eastern 
United  States  is  S.  avenacea,  the  black  oat-grass ;  westward 
the  species  are  numerous — several,  known  as  tunch-, 
beard-,  or  feather-grass,  being  somewhat  valuable  wild 
forage-plants  of  the  mountains  and  great  plains.  Among 
these  are  S.  c&mata  {silk-grass)  and  8.  spartea  {porcupine- 
grass),  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  hygrometric  awns, 
which  are  coiled  when  dry,  but  uncoil  under  moisture  and, 
when  resisted,  tend  to  push  the  seed  into  the  ground.  S. 
viridiUa,  var.  rbbusta,  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  etc.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  a  narcotic  effect  upon  horses,  and  is  called 
sleepy-grass.  S.  aristiglumis  of  Australia  is  a  valuable  fod- 
der-plant, of  remarkably  rapid  growth ;  S.  micrantha  of 
Queensland  borrows  the  name  ot  bamboo.  S.  tenadsaima 
and  S.  arenaria,  on  account  of  their  large  membranous 
spikelets  and  two-cleft  flowering  glume,  are  sometimes 
separated  as  a  genus,  MaerocMoa  (Kunth,  1835).  See  es- 
parto, alfa,  and  atocTia-grass. 

stipate  (sti'pat),  a.  [<  L.  stipatus,  pp.  of  sti- 
pa/re,  crowd,  press  together.  Cf.  constipate.] 
m  hot.,  crowded. 

Stipe^  (slip),  ra.  [Adial.var.  of  steepl.  Ct.Stiper 
Stone  group."]  A  steep  ascent.  Salliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stipe^  (stip),  n. .  [<  F.  stipe,  a  stipe,  =  Sp.  esti- 
pite,  a  door-post,  =  It.  sHpite,  a  stock,  trunk, 
post,  door-post,  <  L.  stipes  {sUpit-),  a  stock, 
trunk,  post,  poet,  a  tree,  a  branch  of  a  tree; 
perhaps  cognate  with  E.  stiff.]  1.  In  tot,  a 
stalk  or  support  of  some  sort,  the  word  being 
variously  employed,  (a)  In  flowering  plants,  the 
stalk  formed  by  the  receptacle  or  some  part  of  it,  or  by  a 
carpel.  To  distinguish  further  this  kind  of  stipe,  various 
other  terms  are  employed,  as  theeaphore,  gynophore,  gono- 
phare,  anHiophare,  gynobase,  and  carpophore.  See  out  un- 
der Araelas.  (b)  The  stalk  or  petiole  of  a  frond,  espe- 
cially of  a  fern  or  seaweed.  See  cut  under  seaweed,  (c) 
In  fungi,  especially  of  the  genus  Agarieus,  the  stalk  or 
stem  which  supports  the  pileus  or  cap.  (d)  The  caudex 
of  a  tree-fern.    Also  stipes.    See  cut  in  next  column. 
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a.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  flower  of  Gynandrofisis  fientafihylla, 
allowing  me  calyx,  two  of  the  petals,  two  of  the  stamens,  and  the  stip- 
itate  ovary,  b.  Frond  of  Aspleniwtt  Trichomanes.  c,  Agarieus 
camfestns.    (j.  Stipe  ma,b,  and  c. ) 

2.  In  a/nat.,  a  stem:  applied  to  two  branches, 
anterior  and  posterior,  of  the  zygal  or  paroo- 
oipital  flssure  of  the  brain.  B.  G.  Wilder. —  3. 
In  zool.,  a  stipes. 

Stipel  (sti'pel),  n.  [<  NL.  *stipeUa,  for  *«%>»- 
tella,  dim.  of  L.  stipes,  a  i)ost:  see  sUpe^.]  In 
bot.,  a  secondary  stipule  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf.  XTnlike  stipules, 
there  is  only  a  single  one  to  each  leaflet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  terminal  leaflet,  which  has  a  pair. 

Stipellate  (sti'pel-at),  a.  [<  NL.  *stipellatus,  < 
*stiveUa,  a  stipel:  see  sUpel.]  In  hot.,  bearing 
or  having  stipels. 

stipend  (sti'pend),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  esUpendio  = 
It.  sUpenMo,  < L.  stipendkim,ai\,as.,  impost,  trib- 
ute ;  in  military  use,  pay,  salary;  contr.  for  *stt- 
pipendmm,  <  sUps,  a  gift,  donation,  alms  (given 
in  small  coin),  -I-  pendere,  weigh  out:  see  pen- 
dent.] A  fixed  periodical  allowance  or  pay- 
ment; settled  or  fixed  pay;  salary;  pay;  spe- 
cifically, in  Scotland,  the  salary  paid  to  a 
clergyman;  the  income  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living. 

AmericusVesputius,  .  .  .  vnder  the  sMpeiwie  of  the  Por- 
tugales,  hadde  tayled  towarde  the  south  pole  n%ny  degrees 
beyond  the  Equinoctiall. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  184). 

'Twas  a  wonder  with  how  small  a  stipend  from  his  father 
Tom  Tusher  contrived  to  make  a  good  figure. 

Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  x. 
=Syn.  Pay,  etc.    See  salary^. 

stipend  (sti'pend),  V.  t.  [<  F.  stipendier  =  Sp. 
Pg.  estipendiar  =  It.  sUpendiare,  pay,  hire,  <  L. 
stipendiari,  receive  pay,  serve  for  pay,  <  sMpenr- 
dium,  pay:  see  stipend,  n.]  To  pay  by  settled 
stipend  or  wages;  put  upon  or  provide  with 
a  stipend.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  xlvii. 
{Latham.)    [Bare.] 

stipendiarian  (sti-pen-di-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  sti- 
pendiary +  -an.]  Acting  from  mercenary  con- 
siderations; hired;  stipendiary.    Imp.  Diet. 

stipendiary  (sti-pen'di-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
stipendiaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  esiipendiario  =  It.  sUpen- 
diario,  <  L.  stipendiariMS,  pertaining  to  tribute, 
contribution,  or  payj<  stipendium,  tribute,  pay: 
Boe  stipend.]  I.  a.  Receiving  wages  or  salary; 
performing  services  for  a  stated  price  or  com- 
pensation; paid. — stipendiary  curate.  Seecuratei. 
— stipendiary  estate,  in  law,  a  fend  or  estate  granted 
in  return  for  services,  generally  of  a  military  kind. — Sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  in  Great  Britain,  a  police  justice 
sitting  in  large  cities  and  towns,  under  appointment  by  the 
Home  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 

II.  n.;  pi.  stipendiaries  (-riz).  1.  One  who 
performs  services  for  a  settled  payment,  salary, 
or  stipend. —  2.  A  stipendiary  magistrate.  See 
under  I. — 3.  In  law,  a  feudatory  owing  services 
to  his  lord. 

Stipendiatet  (stl-pen'di-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  stipen- 
diatus,  pp.  (if  stipendiari,  receive  pay,  serve  for 
pay, < stipendium,tTib\ite,  salary:  see sUpend,v.] 
To  endow  with  a  stipend  or  salary. 

Besides  y«  exercise  of  the  horse,  armes,  danncing,  &e., 
all  the  sciences  are  taught  in  the  vulgar  French  by  pro- 
fessors stipsndiated  by  the  greate  Cardinal. 

Evdyn,  Diary,  Sept.  14, 1644. 

Stiper  Stone  group.  [<  super  stones  (see  def .).] 
In  geol.,  a  subgroup,  the  equivalent  of  the  Are- 
nig  series  in  Carnarvonshire :  so  called  from  the 
name  Stiper  Stones  given  to  a  prominent  ridge 
of  quartzose  rocks  rising  above  the  moorland  m 
Shropshire,  and  extending  for  about  ten  miles 
in  length.  The  Arenig  or  Stiper  Stone  group,  accord- 
ing to  Murohison's  original  classifloation  (1833-4),  formed 
the  base  of  the  Silurian  system.  It  is  now  considered  to 
be  the  base  of  Lapworth's  Ordovician,  of  the  Cambro-Silu- 
rian  of  Jukes,  and  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  of  other  Eng- 
lish geologists. 

Stipes  (sti'pez),  n.  [NL. ,  <  L.  stipes,  sUps  (stipit-), 
a  stock,  trunk:  see  stipe^.]    1.  In  hot.,  same  as 


stipular 

stipe^. — 2.  In  eool.,  a  stalk  or  stem,  as  an  eye- 
stalk  or  a  footstalk:  a  stipe.  Specifically— (a)  In 
entom.,  the  footstalk  of  the  maxilla  of  an  insect^  the  outer 
or  main  division  of  that  organ;  the  second  joint  of  the 
maxilla,  borne  upon  the  cardo,  and  through  the  palpif  er 
and  subgalea  bearing  the  palpus,  galea,  and  lacinia,  when 
these  organs  exist.  Also  cmed  shc^.  See  cuts  under 
galea  and  Insecta.  (b)  In  Myriapoda:  (1)  The  proximal 
or  median  one  of  two  pieces  of  which  the  protomala,  or 
so-called  mandible,  consists,  the  other  being  the  cardo. 
See  protmtuila,  and  figure  under  epilalbmm.  (2)  One  of 
two  sets,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  of  broad  plates  into  which 
the  deutomala,  or  second  pair  of  mouth-appendages,  of  a 
myriapod  is  divided.  See  dewlmnala.  A.  S.  Paekard, 
Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  June,  1883,  pp.  198, 200. 

stil)iform  (stt'pi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  stipes,  sims 
(sUpit-),  a  stock,  tnmk,  -I-  forma,  form.]  In 
iot.  and  eool.,  having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  stipe  or  stipes.    See  sUpe^,  stipes. 

stipitate  (stip'i-tat),  a.  ■  [<  NL.  *stipitatus,  <  L. 
stipes  (stipit-),  a  stock,  trunk :  see  stipe^.]  In 
hot.  and  goiil.,  having  or  supported  by  a  stipe 
or  stipes ;  elevated  on  a  stipe. 

Stipitiform  (stip'i-ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  sUpes 
(stipit-),  a. stock,  trunk  (see  stipe^),  +  forma, 
form.]  In  hot.  and  goal.,  having  the  form  or 
character  of  a  stipe  or  stipes;  stipiform;  stalk- 
hke. 

Stipiture  (stip'i-tiir),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Stipitwrus;  an  emu-wren. 

Stipiturus  (stip-i-tu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson, 
1831),  <  L.  stipes  {stipit-),  a  stock,  trunk,  +  Gr. 
ovp&,  tail.]  An  Australian  genus  of  warbler-like 
birds,  assigned  to  the  Mahirinss  or  placed  else- 
where, having  the  tail  curiously  formed  of  ten 
feathers  with  stiffened  shafts  and 
loose  decomposed  barbs  (whence 
the  name);  the  emu-wrens. 

S.  Tnal&r- 
cunts  is  a 
small  brownish 
bird  streaked 
with  black,  and 
with  a  blue 
throaty  described 
by  I^tham  in 
1801  as  the  soft- 
tailed  Jlycatcher. 
The  immediate 
affinities  of  the 
genus  are  with 
such  forms  as 
Sphenoeacus  and 
Sphenura  (see 
these  words),  and 
the  true  position  of  all  these  forms  seems  to  be  among  or 
near  the  reed-  or  grass-warblers,  especially  such  as  have 
but  ten  tail-feathers.  See  warbler. 
stipple-  (stip'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stippled,  ppr. 
stippling.  [<  D.  stippelen,  speckle,  dot  over  (cf . 
stippel,  a  speckle,  dim.  of  stip,  a  point),  freq.  of 
stippen  (>  G.  stippen),  prick,  dot,  speckle,  <  stip, 
MD.  stip,  stup,  a  point,  dot.]  To  produce  gra- 
dation in  color  or  shade  in  (any  material)  by 
means  of  dots  or  small  spots.    See  stippling. 

The  interlaying  of  small  pieces  can  not  altogether  avoid 
a  broken,  stippled,  spotty  etfect. 

MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  10. 

stipple  (stip'l),  ».  [<  stipple,  v.]  1.  In  ihefine 
arts,  same  as  sWppUng. —  2.  In  decorative  art,  an 
intermediate  tone  or  color,  or  combination  of 
tones,  used  to  make  gradual  the  passage  from 

one  color  to  another  in  a  design stlpple-en- 

gravlng  process,  the  process  of  making  an  engraved 
plate  by  stippling.  The  first  step  is  to  lay  an  etching- 
ground  on  a  copperplate ;  the  next,  after  the  subject  has 
been  transferred  a3  in  etching,  is  to  dot  in  the  outline ; 
after  which  the  darker  parts  are  marked  with  dots,  which 
are  laid  in  larger  and  more  closely  in  the  deeper  shades. 
The  plate  is  then  bitten  in,  the  ground  is  removed,  and 
the  lighter  parts  are  laid  in  with  dry-point  or  the  stipple- 
graver. 

stippled  (stip'ld),  p.  a.  Spotted;  shaded  or 
modeled  by  means  of  minute  dots  applied  with 
the  point  of  the  brush  or  in  a  similar  way. 

stipple-graver  (stip'l-gra"ver),  n.  An  engrav- 
ers'tool  of  which  the  point  is  bent  downward 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  making  of  small  dots  or 
indentations  in  the  surface  of  a  copperplate. 

stippler  (stip'lSr),  n.  [<  stipple  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  stipples. —  2.  A  brush  or  tool  used  for 
stippling:  as,  a  stippler  made  of  hog's  hair. 

Stipiuing  (stip'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stipple, 
v.]  In  the  fine  arts,  dotted  work  of  any  kmd, 
whether  executed  vsdth  the  brush-point,  the 
pencil,  or  the  stipple-graver. 

Stiptict,  a.  and  n.    See  styptic. 

stipilla  (stip'u-la),  n.;  pi.  sUpulx  (-le).  [NL., 
<  L.  stipula,  a  stalk:  see  slapule.]  In  omith.^ 
same  as  stipule. 

stipulaceous  (stip-u-la'shius),  a.  [<  sUpula  + 
-aceous.]    In  hot,  same  as  stipular. 

stipular  (stip'u-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  sUpula  +  -ar^.^ 
In  hot.,  of,  belonging  to,  or  standing  in  the 


l^mu-wren  {Siipitunts  malacttrus). 


stipular 

place  of  stipules  f  growing  on  stipules,  or  close 

to  them :  as,  stipular  glanis Stipular  buds,  buds 

which  are  enveloped  by  the  stipulea,  as  in  the  tulip-tree. 

stipulary  (stip'u-la-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  stipula  + 
-ary.'\    In  bot.,  relating  to  stipules;  stipular. 

stipulate^  (stip'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  prat,  and  pp.  stipu- 
lated, ppr.  stiputaUng.  [<  L.  sttpulatus,  pp.  of 
stipular e  (>  It.  stipnlare  =  Sp.  Pg.  estipular  = 
F.  stipuler),  exact,  bargain  for ;  origin  doubtful : 
by  some  referred  to  Oli.*  stipulus,  firm;  by  others 
to  L.  stipula,  a  straw.]  To  arrange  or  settle 
definitely,  or  by  special  mention  and  agree- 
ment, or  as  a  special  condition:  as,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  A  shall  pay  5  per  cent. 

Henry  the  Fourth  and  the  king  my  master  had  gHpu- 
lated  with  each  other  that,  whensoever  any  one  of  them 
died,  the  survivor  should  take  care  of  the  ouiei's  child. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Chenimry,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  129. 
Those  Articles  which  were  stipulated  in  their  Favour. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  20. 

It  is  stipulated  also  that  every  man  shall  be  bound  to 

obey  his  own  lord  "convenienter,"  or  so  far  as  is  fitting 

and  right.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  782. 


Stipulated  dajuages.  (a)  In  a  general  sense,  a  sum 
named  in  a  contract  or  obligation  as  the  damages  to  be 
paid  in  case  of  non-performance.  (6)  As  commonly  used 
in  law,  damages  liquidated  by  a  stipulation— that  is,  a 
sum  fixed  by  a  contract  or  obligation  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  the  sum  payable  in  case  of  breach,  without  any  further 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  damages. 

stipulate^  (stip'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *stipulatus,  < 
L.  stipula,  a  stalt,  stipule :  see  stipuUi]  In  bot, 
having  stipules :  as,  a  stipulate  stalk  or  leaf. 

Stipulatese  (stip-u-la'te-§),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (J.  von 
Sachs),  <  *stipulaius,  stalked  (see  stipulate^),  + 
-ese.1  Sachs's  name  for  the  eusporangiate  ferns, 
a  division  which  embraces  the  OpMoglossaeese 
and  MaratlAaoese.  The  name  is  now  abandoned,  as  it 
is  known  that  there  are  no  stipules  in  the  Ophiogloesacese, 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  wanting  in  the  Marattiaaese. 

stipulation^  (stip-u-la'shgn),  n.  [<  P.  stipula- 
tion, =  Sp.  esUpulacion  =  Pg.  esUpulagSo  =  It. 
stipulazione,  <  L.  stipulaHo^n-),  a  promise,  bar- 
gain, covenant,  <  stipulari,  demand  a  formal 
promise,  bargain,  covenant,  stipulate :  see  stip- 
ulate.'} 1.  The  act  of  stipulating,  agreeing, 
or  covenanting;  a  contracting  or  bargaining. 
—  2.  That  which  is  stipulated  or  agreed  upon ; 
a  contract  or  bargain,  or  a  particular  article  or 
item  in  a  contract :  as,  the  stipulaUons  of  the 
allied  powers  to  furnish  each  ms  contingent  of 
troops ;  a  contract  containing  so  many  stipula- 
tions.— 3.  In  laio,  specifically — (a)  An  agree- 
ment between  counsel  or  attorneys  in  a  cause, 
afEecting  its  conduct.  (6)  An  undertaking  in 
the  natm'e  of  bail  taken  in  the  admiralty  courts, 
(c)  In  Boman  law,  a  contract  in  which  the  form 
consisted  in  a  question  and  answer,  formalities 
which  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  recognized 
as  making  avaUd  contract  which  mightdispense 
with  the  ceremonials  requiredby  the  earlier  law. 

stipulation^  (stip-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sHpula, 
a  stalk:  see  stipule.']  In'fio*.,  the  situation  and 
structure  of  the  stipules. 

stipulator  (stip'u-la-tor),  n.  [<  L.  stipulator, 
one  who  stipulates,  <  stipula/ri,  demand  a  for- 
mal promise,  bargain,  stipulate :  see  stipvUate.'] 
One  who  stipulates,  contracts,  or  covenants;  in 
Bom.  law,  one  to  whom  a  stipulation  or  prom- 
ise was  given  in  the  form  of  contract  known  as 
stipulatio.    See  stipulation^  3  (c). 

stipule  (stip'iil),  n.  [=  P.  sUpule  =  It.  stipula, 
<  L.  stipula,  a  stalk,  stem,  blade,  dim.  of  stipes, 
stock,  trunk:  see  sUpe^.']  1.  In  bot. :  (a)  One  of 
a  pair  of  lateral  appendages  found  at  the  base 
of  the  petiole  of  many  leaves,  stipules  are  nor- 
mally flat  organs,  leaf-like  in  appearance  and  use,  or  color- 
less and  sc^e-like,  and  without  function — sometimes. 


Stipules  ^Sf). 
.  Of  Hobinta  Pseiidacacia.    n.  0{  Rosa  canina.     ^.  Oi  Pisum  ar- 
vmse.    t.  Of  Lathyrus  Apkaca.    5.  Of  Smilax  bona-nox. 
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however,  as  in  the  magnolia,  fig,  and  beech,  serving  as  bud- 
scales  and  falling  when  the  leaves  expand.  Stipules  may 
be  free  from  the  petiole,  or  adnate  by  one  edge,  then  pass- 
ing by  grades  into  mere  wing-like  expansions  of  its  base ; 
they  may  be  free  from  one  another,  or  variously  united, 
sometimes  so  as  to  clasp  the  stem,  sometimes  between  it 
and  the  leafstalk  (then  intrapetiolar),  sometimes  sheath- 
ing the  stem,  as  in  Polygonum,  then  forming  ocrese  (see 
oerea).  The  adjacent  members  of  two  opposite  pairs  may 
become  connate  around  the  stem,  as  in  many  Rvbiacese. 
Stipules  are  sometimes  reduced  to  mere  bristles,  or  take 
the  form  of  spines,  as  in  the  common  locust ;  in  SmUax 
they  appear  to  be  converted  into  tendrils.  They  are  often 
wholly  wanting,  but  where  present,  they  generally  char- 
acterize whole  families,  as  they  do  the  Malvacea,  Legu- 
minosse,  and  Bosacea.  (&)  In  the  Characeee,  one  of 
certain  unicellular  tubes,  of  greater  or  less 
length,  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  so- 
called  leaf,  (c)  8a,me  us  paraphyUum(b).— 2. 
In  ormth.,  a  newly  sprouted  feather;  a  pin- 
feather.    Also  sUpula. 

Stipuled  (stip'uld),  a.  [<  sUpule  +  -ed2.]  In 
bot. ,  furnished  with  stipules,  or  lateral  leafy  ap- 
pendages. 

Stipuliform  (stip'ii-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  stipula,  a 
stalk,  +  forma,  form.]  In  bot,  having  the 
form  of  a  stipule. 

stiri  (stfer);  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stirred,  ppr.  stir- 
ring. [Also  dial,  steer  (and  stoor) ;  early  mod. 
E.  also  stirr,  stvrre,  stire,  stere;  <  ME.  stiren, 
steren,  sturen,  styren,  <  AS.  styrian,  move,  stir, 
=  North  Fries,  stiaren  =  MD.  stooren,  D.  storen, 
disturb,  vex,  =  ML(J.  storen,  disturb,  hinder, 
=OHG-.  storen,  storren,  scatter,  destroy,  disturb, 
MHG.  stceren,  G.  storen,  disturb,  interrupt,  hin- 
der, =  Sw.  stora,  disturb ;  cf .  Icel.  styrr,  a  stir, 
T>a,ji.for-styrre,  disturb;  not  connected  with  L. 
sternere,  scatter,  or  E.  strew:  see  strew.  Cf. 
stoor^.  Hence  ult.  storm  and  sturgeon.  The 
ME.  forms  are  in  some  uses  confused  with  sim- 
ilar forms  of  steer\  '  direct,' '  guide.']  I.  trans. 
1 .  To  move ;  change  the  position  or  situation 
of:  as,  to  stir  hand  or  foot. 

Stonde  he  neuere  so  styfliche  thorgh  sterynge  of  the  bote 
He  bendeth  and  boweth  the  body  is  vnstable. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  36. 
He  pulls  you  not  a  hair,  nor  pares  a  nail, 
lipr  stirs  a  foot,  without  due  figuring 
The  horoscope.       T.  TomMs  ff),  Albumazar,  i.  3. 

3.  To  set  in  motion;  agitate;  disturb. 

There  is  everemore  gret  Wynd  in  that  Fosse,  that  ster- 
ethe  everemore  ^e  Gravelle,  and  makethe  it  trouble. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  32. 
My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iil.  3.  311. 
Airs  that  gently  dir 
The  vernal  leaves.        Wordsworth,  Ruth. 

3.  To  move  briskly;  bestir. 

Now  sturelh  hym  self  Arthour, 
Thenkyng  on  hys  labour. 
And  gaderyth  to  hym  strenghth  aboute, 
Hys  kynges  &  Erles  on  a  rowte, 

Arthur  (ed.  Fumivall),  1.  295. 
Come,  you  must  stir  your  Stumps,  you  must  Dance. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 

4.  To  cause  the  particles  or  parts  of  to  change 
place  in  relation  to  each  other  by  agitating  with 
the  hand  or  an  implement:  as,  to  stir  the  fire 
with  a  poker;  to  stir  one's  coffee  with  a  spoon. 

He  stireth  the  coles. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Teoman's  Tale,  1.  267. 

Mr. ,  one  of  the  f  ellowes  (in  Mr.  Fr.  Potter's  time), 

was  wont  to  say  that  Dr.  Kettle's  brain  e  was  like  a  hasty- 
pudding,  where  there  was  memorie,  Judgement,  and 
phancy  all  stirred  together.    Aitbrey,  Lives  (^ph  Kettle). 

5f.  To  brandish;  flourish. 
Now  hatz  Arthure  his  axe,  &  the  halme  grypez, 
&  sturnely  sturez  hit  aboute,  that  stryke  \^th  hit  thost. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Qreen  Knight  (E.  K  T.  S.),  1.  381. 

6.  To  bring  into  notice  or  discussion ;  agitate ; 
debate;  moot. 

Stir  not  questions  of  Jurisdiction.     Bacon,  Oreat  Place. 

7.  To  rouse,  as  from  sleep  or  inaction;  awaken. 

Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  sHr  him  from  his  trance. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 182. 
Thy  dear  heart  is  stirred 
From  out  its  wonted  quiet. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  344. 

8.  To  move ;  excite ;  rouse. 

His  steed  was  bloody  red,  and  fomed  yre, 
When  with  the  maistring  spur  he  did  him  roughly  stire. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  2. 

The  music  must  be  shrill  and  all  conf  us'd 
That  sHrs  my  blood. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  L  1. 

9.  To  incite;  instigate;  set  on. 

Feendis  threten  f  aste  to  take  me, 
And  steren  belle  houndis  to  bite  me. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
Ajn  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  63. 
To  stir  coalst.  See  coal.— To  stir  up.  (a)  To  insti- 
gate ;  incite ;  as,  to  stir  up  a  nation  to  rebellion. 


stir 

To  these  undertakings  these  great  Lords  of  the  World 
have  been  sUrred  up  rather  by  the  desire  of  Fame  .  .  . 
than  by  the  afleotion  of  bearing  rule. 

"  Raleigh  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  664). 

There's  that  Will  Maskery,  sir,  as  is  the  rampageousest 
Methodis'  as  oaft  be,  an'  I  make  no  doubt  it  was  hun  as 
stirred  up  th'  young  woman  t»  preach  last  night. 

^  George  Ehat,  Adam  Bede,  v. 

<b)  To  excite ;  provoke ;  foment ;  bring  about :  as,  to  stir 
up  a  mutiny ;  to  stir  up  contention. 

They  gan  With  fowie  reproch 
To  sUrre  up  strife,  and  troublous  contecke  broch. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  m.  1.  64. 

To  be  more  just,  religious,  wise,  or  magnanimous  then 
the  common  sort  stirrs  up  in  a  Tyrant  both  feare  and 
enyy_  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xv. 

(c)  To  rouse  to  action ;  stunulate ;  quicken:  as,  to  slir  up 
the  mind. 

[They]  are  also  perpetually  stirred  up  to  fresh  industiy 
and  new  discoveries.       Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  ExpL 

The  man  who  stirs  up  a  reposing  community  ...  can 
scarcely  be  destitute  of  some  moral  qualities  which  ex- 
tort even  from  enemies  a  reluctant  admiration. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  from  rest  or  inaction 
to  motion  or  action;  move;  budge:  as,  they 
dare  not  stir;  to  stir  abroad. 

"  Master,"  said  he,  "be  ml'd  by  me, 
¥rom  the  Green-wood  we'll  not  stir." 
BoUn  Hood  and  the  Golden  Arrow  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  384). 
No  disaffected  or  rebellious  person  can  stir  without  be- 
ing  presently  known ;  and  this  renders  the  King  very  safe 
in  his  Government.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  74. 

During  the  time  I  remained  in  the  convent,  the  superior 
thought  it  proper  I  should  not  slir  out. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  4. 

3.  To  be  in  motion;  be  in  a  state  of  activity; 
be  on  the  move  or  go ;  be  active :  as,  to  be  con- 
tinually stirring. 

If  ye  wDl  nedys  know  at  short  and  longe, 
It  is  evyn  a  womans  tounge. 
For  that  is  ever  sterynge. 
Interiude  of  the  Four  Elements.    (HaUiweU,  under  short.) 
Ii  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  general's  wife  be 
stirring,  tell  her  there 's  one  Cassio  entreats  of  her  a  little 
favour  of  speech.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  1.  27. 

She  will  brook 
No  tarrying ;  where  she  comes  the  winds  must  stir. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  i.  32. 

3.  To  be  in  circulation;  be  current;  be  on  foot. 

No  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  1.  99. 
Ther  dyed  such  multituds  weekly  of  j'  plague,  as  all 
trade  was  dead,  and  little  money  stirring. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  204. 
There  is  no  News  at  all  stirring  here  now. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  18. 

4.  To  use  an  instrument  or  the  hand  for  mak- 
ing a  disturbing  or  agitating  motion,  as  in  a 
liquid. 

The  more  you  stir  in  it  the  more  it  stinks.  Bvlwer. 

5.  To  be  roused;  be  excited;  disturb  or  agi- 
tate one's,  self. 

You  show  too  much  of  that 
For  which  the  people  stir.        Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 63. 

stiri  (st6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stirre;  C 
stir\v.']    If.  Movement;  action. 

The  sounding  of  our  wordes  [is]  not  alwayes  egall ;  for 
some  aske  longer,  some  shorter  time  to  be  vttered  in,  & 
so,  by  the  Philosophers  definition,  stirre  is  the  true  mea- 
sure of  time.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  66. 

2.  A  state  of  motion,  activity,  briskness,  bus- 
tle, or  the  like;  the  confusion  and  tumult  of 
many  persons  in  action. 

Why  all  these  words,  this  clamour,  and  this  stir? 

Sir  J.  Venhum,  Prudence,  1. 112. 
The  house  had  that  pleasant  aspect  of  life  which  is  like 
the  cheery  expression  of  comforbible  activity  in  the  hu- 
man countenance.     You  could  see  at  once  that  there 
was  the  stir  of  a  large  family  within  it. 

Hauithome,  Seven  Gables,  xiiL 

It  is  well  to  turn  aside  from  the  fretful  slir  of  the  pres- 
ent. Huxley,  Animal  Automatism. 

3.  Commotion;  excitement;  tumult:  as,  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  created  quite  a  stir. 

Men  may  thinke  it  strange  there  should  be  such  a  ^rre 
for  a  little  come ;  but  had  it  beene  gold,  with  more  ease 
wee  might  haue  got  it ;  and  had  it  wanted,  the  whole  Col- 
ony had  starued. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  L  219, 
When  Portsey,  weighing  well  the  ill  to  her  might  grow. 
In  that  their  mighty  stirs  might  be  her  overthrow. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iL  448. 

An  Impost  was  leuied  of  the  subiects,  to  satisfie  the  pay 

due  to  the  souldiours  for  the  Persian  warre,  which  raised 

these  stirres.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  287. 

4.  Motion;  impulse;  emotion;  feeling. 

He  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat^  or  handkerchief. 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of 's  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  1  3.  12. 

5.  A  poke;  a  jog. 

"Eh,  Arthur?"  said  Tom,  giving  him  a  slir  with  hli 
foot.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  it  8. 
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6.  A  house  of  correction;  a  lockup;  a  prison. 
[Thieves'  slang.] 

I  was  in  Brummagem,  and  was  seven  days  in  the  new 
stir,  and  nearly  broke  my  necli. 

JSayliew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  469. 
stir^  (stir),   n.      [A  corruption  of  sir.]      Sir. 
[Scottish  vulgarism.] 
I'm  seelEing  for  service,  stir.    Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viii. 

stirabout  (stfer'a-bout").  '»•  [<  stir^  +  about.'] 
1 .  Oatmeal  or  other  porridge. 

The  fifth  book  is  of  pease-porridge,  under  which  are 
included  f  rumetary,  water-gruel,  milk-porridge,  rice-milk, 
flumary,  etir-dbaul,  and  the  like. 

'  W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  Letter  Ix. 

3.  Oatmeal  and  dripping  pr  bacon-fat  mixed 
together  and  stirred  about  in  a  frying-pan. 
HalUwell.     [Prov;  Eng.] 
Stiretrus  (sti-re'trus),  n.   [NL.  (Laporte,  1833), 

<  Gr.  areipoi,  barren,  -I-  ^pov,  the  abdomen.] 
A  notable  genus  of  true 
bugs,  of  the  family  Penta- 
tomidse,  comprising  about  25 
species  peculiar  to  America, 
most  of  them  tropical.  One 
species,  5.  anchorago,  is  found  in 
the  southern  United  States,  and  is 
a  common  enemy  of  the  chinoh- 
bug,  Colorado  potato-beetle,  and 
cotton-worm. 

stiriated  (stir'i-a-ted), «..  [< 
*8tiriate  (<  L.  stiria,  a  frozen 
drop,  an  icicle;  cf.  sUlP)  + 
-eeJ2.]  Adorned  withpendants 
like  icicles. 

Stirioust  (stir'i-us),  a.  [<  L.  stiria,  a  frozen 
drop,  an  icicle,  +  -ov,s.'\  Consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling icicles. 

Crystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some  places 
not  much  unlike  the  stirious  or  stillicidious  dependencies 
of  ice.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

stirk  (stiirk),  n.  [Also  sterh,  sturk;  <  ME.  stirh, 
styrk,  sterk,  sUrke,  styrke,  <  AS.  stirc,  a  young 
cow,  heifer,  styrc,  styric,  a  young  steer,  =  MD. 
stierick  =  MLG.  sterke,  >  Gr.  stdrke,  starke,  a 
young  cow,  heifer,  G.  dial,  sterk,  a  young  steer; 
usually  explained  as  derived,  with  dim.  sufiSx  -ic, 

<  AS.  stedr,  etc.,  a  steer;  but  prob.  connected, 
as  orig.  'a  young  cow  that  has  not  yet  calved,' 
with  OHG.  stero,  MHG.  ster,  a  ram,  Goth,  staira, 
barren,  L.  sterilis,  barren,  Gr.  arelpoc,  aripijio^, 
barren,  Skt.  stari,  barren,  sterile:  see  sterile.] 
An  animal  of  the  ox  or  cow  kind  from  one  to 
two  years  old.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

Stirless  (st6r'les),  a.  [<  stir^  +  -less.]  Still; 
motionless;  inactive;  very  quiet.     [Rare.] 

She  kept  her  hollow,  stirleas  eyes  on  his.  There  was  an 
absence  of  movement  about  her  almost  oppressive.  She 
seemed  not  even  to  breathe.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  228. 

Stirn  (st6rn),  n.    Same  as  sterifi. 
stiropf,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  sUrrup. 
Stirpt  (sterp),  n.     [<  ME.  stirpe,  <  L.  stirps,  a 
stock,  root,  race.]    Stock;  race;  family. 

So  is  she  spronge  of  noble  stirp  and  high. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  16. 

Democracies  ...  are  commonly  more  quiet,  and  less 

subject  to  sedition,  than  where  there  are  stirps  of  nobles. 

Bacon,  Nobility  (ed.  1887). 

stirpicultural  (stSr-pi-kul'tur-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  stirpiculture.  The  Samtdrian,  XXIV.  514. 

£tirpiculture  (st§r'pi-kul-tur),  n.  [<  L.  stirps, 
a  stock,  race,  +  cultwra,  culture.]  The  breed- 
ing of  special  stocks  or  strains. 

Sentimental  objections  in  the  way  of  the  higher  stirpi- 
culture.  The  Xation,  Aug.  10, 1876,  p.  92. 

stirps  (stirps),  n. ;  pi.  sUrpes  (ster'pez).  [L.:  see 
stirp.]  1.  Eace;  lineage;  family;  in  law,  the 
person  from  whom  a  family  is  descended.  See 
per  stirpes,  waAev  per. —  2.  In  sool.,  a  classifi- 
catory  group  of  uncertain  rank  and  no  fixed  po- 
sition, by  MacLeay  made  intermediate  between 
a  family  and  a  tribe ;  a  superfamily.  Compare 
group^, section, cohort, aniphalawc. — 3.  Inbot., 
a  race  or  permanent  variety. 

stirrage^t  (st6r'aj),  n.    [<  s«m-i  -1-  -age.]     The 
act  of  stirring ;  agitation;  commotion;  stir. 
Every  small  stirrage  waketh  them. 

Granger,  On  Eccles.  (1621),  p.  820. 

stirrage^f,  n.    Same  as  steerage. 
stirrer  (st6r'6r),  TO.  [<  sWri  + -erl.]  1.  One  who 
stirs ;  especially,  one  who  is  active  or  bustling. 

Come  on,  .  .  .  give  me  your  hand,  sir ;  an  early  stirrer. 
Skak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  3. 
Bris.  Good  day  to  you. 
Cam.  You  are  an  early  stirrer. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1, 

2.  One  who  stirs  or  agitates  anything,  as  a 
liquid,  with  the  hand  or  an  implement  for  stir- 
ring.— 3.  An  implement  or  a  machine  used  for 
stirring  a  liquid  or  the  like. 
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The  liquid  being  taken  out  on  a  pointed  glass  rod  or 
stirrer.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  207. 

4.  One  who  incites  or  instigates ;  an  instiga- 
tor: often  with  up:  as,  a  stirrer  up  of  conten- 
tion. 

We  must  give,  I  say. 
Unto  the  motives,  and  the  stirrers  up 
Of  humours  in  the  blood. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  1. 
Stirrers  of  sedition,  without  aiur  zeal  for  freedom. 

Macaulay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

stirring  (ster'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  steringe,  styrynge, 
steriinge;  verbal  n.  oistir^,  v.]  1.  Movement; 
motion ;  activity ;  effort ;  the  act  of  moving  or 
setting  in  motion. 

Eche  abouten  other  goynge, 
Causeth  of  othres  steringe. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  800. 
The  emotions  voiced  in  his  song  are  stirrings  of  the  spirit 
ratherthan  thrills  of  the  senses. 

The  Atlantic,  LXV.,  p.  4  of  adv'ta. 
2t.  Temptation. 

3if  any  sterynge  on  me  stele. 
Out  of  the  clos  of  thi  clennesse 
Wysse  me,  lord,  in  wo  &  wele. 
And  kepe  me  fram  vnkyndnesse. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  rurnivall),  p.  251. 

3.  In  agri.,  the  second  tilth  or  fallow.  Florin, 
p.  273.    {HalUwell.) — 4t.  Kiot;  commotion. 

I'll  lie  about  Charing-cross,  for,  if  there  be  any  stirrings, 
there  we  shall  have  'em. 

Webster  and  Deklcer,  Northward  Ho,  i.  2. 

stirring  (ster'ing),  jj.  a.  [Ppr.  of  stir^,  v.]  1. 
Being  in  active  motion ;  characterized  by  stir 
or  activity;  active;  bustling;  lively;  vivacious; 
brisk :  as,  a  stirring  life ;  stirring  times. 

Such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 16. 

Those  who  appear  the  most  stirring  in  the  scene  may 

possibly  not  be  the  real  movers.      Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

2.  Animating;  rousing;  awakening;  stimulat- 
ing; exciting;  inspiriting:  as,  a  stirring  ora- 
tion ;  a  stirring  march. 

Often  the  ring  of  his  verse  is  sonorous,  and  overcomes 
the  jagged  consonantal  diction  with  starring  lyrical  effect. 
Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  302. 
3t.  Fickle. 

A  stythe  man  of  his  stature,  stirond  of  wille, 
Menyt  hym  to  mony  thinges,  &  of  mynde  gode. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  3833. 

stirrup  (stir'-  or  st6r'up),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  sUrrop,  sUrop,  sterope;  <  MB.  stirop,  styrop, 
styrope,  sterepe,  <.  AS.  stirap,  stigrap,  sUgerdp 
(=:  MD.  stegerep,  steegh/reep,  also  stegelreep  = 
OHG.  stegareif,  MHG.  G.  stegreif  =  Icel.  stig- 
reip),  lit.  'mounting-rope,'  <  stigan,  mount,  + 
rap,  rope:  see.s^i  and  ropei.  Ct.t).  stijg-bevr- 
gel  =  G.  steig-biigel  =  Sw.  stig-bygel  =  Dan. 
stig-bojle,  a  stirrup,  lit.  a  ring  or  loop  for  mount- 
ing (see  baiP-).]  1.  A  support  for  the  foot  of 
a  person  mounted 
on  a  horse,  usual- 
ly a  metal  Ipop 
with  the  bottom 
part  flat  and  cor- 
rugated or  finish- 
ed with  points  to 
give  a  hold  to  the 
sole  of  the  boot 
and  to  aid  in 
mounting.  The 
metal  loop  is  sus- 
pended from  the  sad- 
dle by  a  strap  or 
thong,  which  in  mod- 
em saddles  is  adjust- 
able in  length.  The 
stirrup  of  Arab  or 
other  Bastern  horse- 
men has  a  very  broad 
rest  tor  the  foot ;  this 
projects  sometimes 
beyond  the  heel,  and 
the  sharp  edge  of  it 
serves  instead  of  a 
spur.  The  stirrups  of 
some  modern  military 
saddles  have  a  strong 

front  piece  of  leather  or  other  material  which  prevents 
the  foot  ^om  passing  too  far  into  the  loop  and  protects 
the  front  of  the  leg.    See  also  cat  under  saddle. 

Our  hoste  upon  his  stiropes  stood  anon. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Shipman's  Tale,  1. 1. 

I'll  hold  your  slimip  when  you  do  alight, 
And  without  grudging  wait  till  you  return. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

2.  Naut,  arope  with  an  eye  at  its  end,  through 
which  a  foot-rope  is  rove,  and  by  which  it  is 
supported.  The  ends  of  stirrups  are  securely  fastened 
to  the  yard,  and  they  steady  the  men  when  reefing  or 
furling  saUs. 

3.  In  mach.,  any  piece  resembling  in  shape 
and  functions  the  stirrup  of  a  saddle,  as  the 
iron  loop  by  which  a  mill-saw  hangs  from  the 


X,  stirrup  for  poulaine;  z,  modem 
stirrup;  3,  Mexican  wooden  stirrup;  4, 
Mexican  wooden  stirrup  with  taps. 
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muley-head  or  in  the  sash. — 4.  In  carp.,  etc., 
an  iron  loop-strap  or  other  device  for  securing 
a  rafter-post  or  -strut  to  a  tie,  or  for  support- 
ing a  beam,  etc. —  5.  A  hold  for  the  foot  at  the 
end  of  the  stock  of  a  large  crossbow,  to  keep 
it  firm  while  the  bow  is  bent  and  the  string 
drawn  to  the  notch.  See  cut  under  arbaUster. 
—  6.  In  anat.,  the  stapes  or  stirrup-bone. 

stirrup-bar  (stir'up-bar),  n.  The  spring-bar 
or  other  device  on  a  riding-saddle  to  which  the 
upper  end  of  the  stirlTip-strap  is  fastened. 

stirrup-bone  (stir'up-bon),  n.    The  stapes  of  a  . 
mammal :  so  called  from  its  shape. 

stirrup-cup  (stir'up-kup),  n.  A  cup  of  wine  or 
other  liquor  presented  to  a  rider  when  mounted 
and  about  to  take  his  departure ;  aparting-eup. 

Stirrup-hose  (stir'up-hoz),  n.  pi.  Heavy  stock- 
ings worn  oyer  the  other  garments  for  the  legs 
by  men  traveling  on  horseback  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  probably  earlier.  They  are 
described  as  made  very  large  at  the  top,  and  secured  by 
points  to  the  girdle  or  the  bag-breeches. 

Stirrup-iron  (stir'up-i"6rn),  n.  The  stirrup 
proper — that  is,  the  metal  loop  in  which  the 
foot  is  placed,  as  distinguished  from  the  leather 
strap  which  suspends  it. 

Stirrup-lantern  (stir'up-lan"tem),  n.  A  small 
lantern  with  an  iron  frame  fastened  below  the 
stirrup  to  light  the  road  at  night  and  also  to 
warm  the  rider's  feet :  a  contrivance  used  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  later. 

stirrup-leather  (stir'up-leTH"er),  n.  The 
leather  strap  by  which  a  stirrup  hangs  from  the 
saddle. 

Stirrup-muscle  (stir'up-mus"l),  n.  The  stape- 
dius. 

Stirrup-oil  (stir'up-oil),  n.  A  sound  beating ; 
a  drubbing.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stirrup-piece  (stir'up-pes),  n.  In  carp.,  mach., 
etc.,  anything  which  performs  the  ofSce  of  a 
stirrup,  in  hanging  from  a  fixed  point  of  support 
and  supporting  anything  else  which  lies  m  its 
loop  or  hollow. 

Stirtet,  stirtt.  Obsolete  forms  of  the  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  starf^. 

stitch  (stich),  n.  [<  ME.  sticlie,  styche,  <  AS. 
stice,  a  pricking  sensation  (also  in  comp.  in- 
stice,  an  inward  stitch,  fser-siicej  a  sudden  stitch 
or  twinge,  sUc-ddl,  stic-wserc,  stitch  in  the  side), 
not  found  in  lit.  sense  'pricking,'  'piercing,' 
=  OFries.  steke,  stek  =  OHG.  sHh,  MHG.  G. 
stich,  a  pricking,  prick,  sting,  stab,  stitch,  = 
Goth.  sUks,  a  point  of  time ;  from  the  verb,  AS. 
*stecan,  etc.,  prick,  sting,  stick:  see  sUck^, 
stiok^.]  1.  An  acute  sudden  pain  like  that 
produced  by  the  thrust  of  a  needle ;  a  sharp 
spasmodic  pain,  especially  in  the  intercostal 
muscles :  as,  a  stitch  in  the  side.  Such  pains 
in  the  side  may  be  myalgic,  neuralgic,  pleuritic, 
or  due  to  muscular  cramp. 

'Twas  but  a  stitch  inti^  my  side. 

And  sair  it  troubles  me. 
The  Queen's  Marie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  117). 
Corporal  sickness  is  a  perpetual  monitor  to  the  con- 
science, every  pang  a  reproof,  and  every  stitch  reads  a 
lesson  of  mortality.  Bjev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  441. 

2t.  A  contortion;  a  grimace;  a  twist  of  the 

face. 

If  you  talk. 

Or  pull  your  face  into  a  stitch  again. 

As  I  love  truth,  I  shall  be  very  angry. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 

3.  In  sewing:  (a)  One  movement  of  a  threaded 
needle,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  fabric,  and 
uniting  two  parts  by  the  thread,  which  is  drawn 
tight  after  each  insertion.  (6)  The  part  of  the 
tfiead  left  in  the  fabric  by  this  movement. — 

4.  In  knitting,  netting,  crochet,  embroidery,  lace- 
making,  etc. :  (a)  One  whole  movement  of  the 
implement  or  implements  used,  as  knitting- 
needles,  bobbins,  hook,  etc.  (6)  The  result  of 
this  movement,  shown  in  the  work  itself. —  5. 
The  kind  or  style  of  work  produced  by  stitch- 
ing: as,  buttonhole-si«<c/j;  cvosa-stitcli ;  pillow- 
lace  stitch ;  by  extension,  a  kind  or  style  of  work 
with  the  loom.  For  stitches  in  lace,  see  point^. 
See  aiao  whip-stitch. — 6t.  Distance  passed  over 
at  one  time ;  stretch ;  distance ;  way. 

How  far  have  ye  come  to-day?  So  they  said.  From  the 
house  of  Gaius  our  friend.  I  promise  you,  said  he,  you 
have  gone  a  good  stitch;  you  may  well  be  aweary;  sit 
down.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  314. 

7.  In  agri.,  a  space  between  two  double  fur- 
rows in  plowed  ground;  a  furrow  or  ridge. 

And  many  men  at  plough  he  made,  that  drave  earth  here 

and  there. 
And  turn'd  up  stUehes  orderly.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xviii.  495. 

8.  A  bit  of  clothing;  a  rag:  as,  he  had  not 
a  dry  stitch  on.     [CoUoq.]— 9.   In  bookUnd- 
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ing,  a  conneotion  of  leaves  or  pieces  of  paper, 
through  perforations  an  inch  or  so  apart,  with 
thread  or  wire,  a  single  stitch  is  made  with  two  per- 
forations only,  the  ttiread  being  tied  near  the  entering 
place  of  the  stitching-needle.  A  double  stitch  has  three 
and  sometimes  four  perforations,  the  thread  being  reversed 
in  and  out  on  the  upper  and  under  side  at  each  perforation. 
A  saddle-back  stitch  has  its  perforations  in  the  center  of  the 
creased  folded  double  leaves.  A  side-stitch  has  perfora- 
tions through  the  sides  of  the  leaves,  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  &e  back  told.  A  French  stitch  has  two  perfora- 
tions only  in  each  section  of  the  pamphlet,  the  second  per- 
foration of  the  first  section  ending  where  the  first  perfora- 
tion of  the  second  section  begins,  in  which  diagonal  line 
the  stitching-needle  is  pat  through  each  succeeding  sec- 
tion, and  is  then  reversed  and  locked  at  the  end.  A  mor 
ehiJie-sUtch  is  a  succession  of  ordinary  locked  stitches 
made  by  the  sewing-machine.  A  xeire  stitch  has  short 
staples  of  turned  wire,  which  are  forced  through  the 
leaves  and  clamped  by  one  operation  of  the  wire-stitching 
machine.  See  ketUe-sHtch. — Blind  stitcli.  See  blind^. — 
Damask  stitch.  See  damask. — Dotted  stitch.  Same 
as  dot-stitch. —  False  stitch,  In  pillow-lace  making,  same 
as  false  pinhole  (which  see,  under  pinhole).— 'SAUaj, 
Flemish,  German,  glovers',  gobelin,  herring-hone, 
bonevcomh,  idiot,  Irish,  overcast  stitch.  See  the 
qualifying  words.— OutUne-Stitch.  See  (mtiiTje.— Plait- 
ed Stitch.  See  platted. — Raised  stitch.  See  ratsei.— 
Boyal  stitch.  See  royal,— Russian  stitch.  A  kind  of 
ribbed  stitch  in  crochet.  Diet,  qf  Seedleaork. — Short 
stitch,  a  kind  of  needlework  used  in  embroidery  of  the 
simplest  kind,  where  the  ground  is  partly  covered  by 
single  stitches  of  a  thread  usually  of  different  color,  the 
ground  not  so  covered  generally  forming  the  pattern. — 
Slanting  stitch.  See  slant.— To  go  through  stitch 
witht,  to  prosecute  to  the  end ;  complete. 

And  in  regard  of  the  main  point,  that  they  should  never 
be  able  to  go  through  stitch  wOh  that  war. 

Urguhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  Oargantua,  L  17. 
(See  also  backstitch,  chain-stitcJi,  erewd-stiteh,  cross-stitch, 
Jeather-stitcTi,  hemstUeh,  lock-stitch,  rope-stitch,  spider-stitch, 
utem-stite?!,  streak-stitch,  etc.) 

stitcIl  (stieh),  V.  [<  ME.  sticchen  (pret.  sUgte, 
stigt),  prick,  stiteh,  =  MD.  sticken,  D.  sUMen  = 
OHG.  sticchan,  MHG.  G.  sUcken,  emliroider, 
stiteh ;  from  the  noun.  Cf .  sticks, «;.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  unite  by  stitches;  sew. —  2.  To  orna- 
ment with  stitches. —  3.  In  agri.,  ta  form  into 
ridges. — Xo  Stitcb  up.  (a)  To  form  or  put  together  by 
sewing. 

She  has,  out  of  Impatience  to  see  herself  in  her  WeedEj, 
order'd  her  Mantua- Woman  to  stitch  up  any  thing  immedi- 
ately. Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mod^  v.  1. 
(p)  To  mend  or  unite  with  a  needle  and  thread :  as,  to 
tffucA  up  a  rent ;  to  stitch  up  an  artery. 

II,  intrans.  To  sew ;  make  stitches. 

StUch!  stitch!  stitch  I 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

Sood,  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

stitchel  (stioh'el'),  n.    A  kind  of  hairy  wool. 

[Local.]    Imp.  Diet. 
Stitcber  (stioh'fer),  n.     [<  stitch  +  -eri.]    One 
who  stitches ;  also,  a  tool  or  machine  used  in 
stitching. 

All  alike  are  rich  and  richer, 
King  with  crown,  and  cross-legged  stitcher. 
When  the  grave  hides  all. 

£.  W.  aOder,  Drinking  Song. 

Stitchery  (stioh'6r-i),  n.  [<  stitch  +  -ery.'] 
Needlework ;  in  modem  times,  the  labor  or 
drudgery  of  sowing. 

Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must  have  you  play 
the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Sltak.,  Cor.,  i.  3.  75. 

stitchfallen  (stich'fa''ln),  a.  [<  sUtch  +fallm, 
pp.  of  falU.'\  Fallen,  as  a  stitch  in  knitting. 
[Kare.] 

A  sUtch-fdl'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  Jaw. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x.  309. 

stitching  (stich'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stitch,  v.'] 
Stitches  collectively;  especially,  ornamental 
stitches  designed  to  show  on  the  surface  of 
the  work. — middle  Stitclling  (.naut.).  Same  as  mxynk's 
seam,l. 

Stitching-horse  (stich'ing-h6rs),  n.  A  harness- 
makers'  clamp  or  work-holder  mounted  on  a 
wooden  frame  or  horse.  The  jaw  of  the  clamp 
is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  foot-lever. 
See  cut  under  sewing-clamp. 

stitch-wheel  (stioh'hwel),  n.  In  harness-mak- 
ing, a  small  notched  wheel  mounted  in  a  han- 
dle, used  to  mark  the  places  for  the  stitches 
in  hand-sewed  work ;  a  prieking-wheel. 

stitch-work  (stioh'werk),  n.  Embroidery.  B. 
Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  415. 

stitchwort  (stich'w6rt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stiehwort;  <  ME.  stichwurt,  <  AS.  sUcwyrt,<  stice, 
stitch,  +  ivyrt,  plant:  see  stitch  and  worfi."] 
One  of  several  plants  of  the  chickweed  or  star- 
wort  genus,  Stellaria.  The  proper  stitchwort  is  S. 
Eolostea,  the  greater  stitchwort,  locally  called  aUbone, 
break-bones,  shirt-buttons,  snap-jack,  etc.,  a  pretty  Old 
World  species  with  an  erect  slender  stem  and  starry  white 
flowers.  The  name  alludes  to  its  reputed  virtue  for  the 
cure  of  stitch  in  the  side,  or,  according  to  one  old  work,  to 
its  use  for  curing  the  sting  of  venomous  reptiles  (Prior). 
<8'.  graminea  is  in  England  the  lesser  stitchwort.    In  the 
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United  States  S.  lim^olia,  a  plant  of  similar  habit.  Is 
named  long-leaved  sHtehaort.  The  name  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended, in  books,  to  the  whole  genus. 
stithH  (stith),  a.  [Also  sUthe;  <  ME.  sUth,  stithe, 
<  AS.  stith  =  OPries.  stith.  strong,  hard,  harsh; 
of.  leel.  stirdhr,  stiff,  rigid,  harsh,  severe.] 
Strong;  hard. 

Telamocus  he  toke  his  tru  sone, 

Stakfe  hym  in  a  stith  house,  &  stuerne  men  to  kepo, 

Wallit  full  wele,  with  water  aboute. 

DestrmUon  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13844. 

stith^t  (stith),  n.  [<  ME.  stith,  stithe,  <  Icel. 
stethi  =  Sw.  stdd,  an  anvil:  so  called  from  its 
firmness ;  ef .  Icel.  stathr,  a  fixed  place,  AS. 
stede,  a  place,  stead:  see  stead.  Doublet  of 
stithy."]    An  anvil;  a  stithy. 

The  smyth 
That  torgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stUh. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  ai«8. 

stithlyt  (stith'li),  adv.  [ME.,  <  AS.  sUthlice, 
strongly,  <  stith,  strong:  see  stith^  and  -ly^.i 
Strongly;  sti6ay;  greatly;  sore. 

StUhly  with  stonys  [they]  steynyt  hu-  to  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 12157. 

stithy  (stith'i),  n. ;  pi.  stithies  (-iz).  [Also  dial. 
sUddy,  steddy,  steady;  an  extension  of  stith^ 
(prob.  due  to  confusion  with  smithy  as  related 
to  smith):  see  stith^.]    1.  An  anvil. 

"Letme  sleep  on  that  hard  point,"  said  Vamey;  "lean- 
not  else  perfect  the  device  I  have  on  the  stithy." 

Scott,  Kenilworth. 

2.  A  smithy;  a  smith's  shop;  a  forge. 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  stUhy.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  lit  2.  89. 

stithy  (stith'i),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stithied,  p^r. 
sUthying.     [<  stithy,  re.]    To  forge  on  an  anvil. 

The  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6.  256. 

stithy-mant  (stith'i-man),  n.    A  smith. 
The  subtle  stithy-man  that  lived  whilere. 

Bp.  EaU,  Satires,  II.  i.  44.    (Davies.') 

stive^  (stiv),  a.    Same  as  steeve^  for  stiff. 

stive^t  (stiv),  V.  [<  ME.  sUven,  <  AS.  sUfian 
or  stifian,  also  in  comp.  dsUfian  or  d-stifian  (== 
OFries.  siioa,  steva  =  MD.  D.  stijven  =  G.  steifen 
=  Sw.  styfva  =  Dan.  stime),  grow  stifE,  <  stifoi 
stif,stik:  see  stiff.]  I,  m<ra»s.  To  become  stiff; 
stiffen. 
II.  trans.  To  stiffen. 

The  bote  sunne  hade  so  hard  the  hides  st&u  jd. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3033. 

stive^  (stiv),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  s^ed,  ppr.  siim- 
img.  [<  OF.  eslmer  =  Sp.  Pg.  estivar  =  It.  std- 
vare,  <  L.  sMpare,  compress,  crowd  together.  Cf. 
steeve^,  Steve.]  To  stuff;  cram;  stow;  crowd. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

You  would  think  it  strange  that  so  small  a  shell  should 
contain  such  a  quantity,  but  admire,  if  you  saw  them  stive 
it  in  their  ships.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  12. 

"Things  are  a  good  deal  stived  up,"  answered  the  Dea^ 
con.  "People's  minds  are  sour,  and  I  don't  know,  Molly, 
what  we  can  do."  S.  Judd,  Margaret^  ii.  8. 

stive^t  (stiv),  V.  [<  ME.  stiven,  a  var.  of  stwoen, 
stuwen,  <  OP.  estuver,  stew,  bathe:  see  stevo^.] 
I.  trans.  To  stew,  as  meat. 

II.  mtrans.  To  stew,  as  in  a  close  atmosphere; 
be  stifled.     [Provincial.] 

I  shall  go  out  in  a  boat.  .  .  .  One  can  get  rid  of  a  few 
hours  every  day  in  that  way,  instead  of  stiving  in  a  dam- 
nable hotel.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  liv. 

stive^t,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  stew. 

stive*  (stiv),  n.  [Also  dial,  stew;  appar.  <  MD. 
stuyve,  dust,  =  G.  stauh  =  Dan.  stiiv,  dust.] 
Dust ;  the  dust  floating  in  flour-mills  during  the 
operation  of  grinding.    Simmonds. 

stiver^  (sti'vfer),  n.  [=  Sw.  styfver  =  Dan.  sty- 
ver,  <  MD.  stuyver,  D.  stuiver  =  G.  stuier,  a  sti- 
ver; origin  unknown.]  1.  A  small  coin  for- 
merly current  in  Holland  and  in  the  Dutch 
colonies:  in  Dutch  called  stuiver.  (a)  A  small  sil- 
ver coin  formerly  current  in  Holland,  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  Dutch  gulden. 

Set  him  free. 
And  you  shall  have  your  money  to  a  stiver. 
And  present  payment.    Fletch&r,  Beggars'  Bush,  i.  3. 
(6)  A  copper  coin  formerly  current  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 
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Hence 2.  Any  very  small  coin,  or  coin  of  lit- 
tle value. 
Entre  nous,  mon  cher,  I  care  not  a  Mver  for  popularity. 
Bulwer,  My  Novel,  ix.  8. 

"There's  fourteen  foot  and  over,"  says  the  driver, 
"Worth  twenty  dollars,  ef  it 's  worth  a  sliver." 

Lowell,  ntz  Adam's  Story. 

Stiver^t  (sti'vfer),  n.  [<  sUve^  +  -er^.]  An  in- 
habitant of  the  stews;  a  harlot.  Beau,  and  Fl, 
Scornful  Lady,  ii.  1. 

Stiwardt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  steward. 

Stizosteoion  (sti-zo-ste'di-on),  n.  [NL.  (Eafi- 
nesque,  1820),  also  'Stizostediwm,  SUeotefhidvum, 
and  prop.  *SUgostetMum,  <  Gr.  (rr^aw,  prick,  + 
cmfimv,  dim.  of  criidoc,  breast.]  In  iehth.,  a  genus 
of  pike-perches,  including  two  marked  species 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  of  large 
size,  are  carnivorous,  and  inhabit  fresh  waters.  S.  vitre- 
um  is  the  wall-eyed,  goggle-eyed,  glass-eyed,  yellow,  or  blue 
pike,  dory,  or  jaok-salmon,  and  S.  canadense  the  gray  pike, 
sand-pike,  sauger,  or  homfish.    See  out  under  pike-perch. 

Stoa  (sto'a),  n.  [<  Gr.  arod,  sometimes  btoiA,  a 
porch,  colonnade.]  In  Gr.  arch.,  a  portico,  usu- 
ally a  detached  portico,  often  of  considerable 


Diagram  of  the  coiutructioa  of  a  Greek  Stoa,  as  excavated  and  re- 
stored by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  at  Assos,  iSSs. 

extent,  generally  near  a  public  place  to  afford 
opportunity  for  walking  or  conversation  un- 
der shelter.  The  Greek  stoa  was  often  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting.    Many 

examples  had  two  stories The  Stoa.    Same  as 

the  Porch.    See  porch.  Stoic. 
stoat  (stot),  n.     [Also  state;  a  var.  of  stoti.] 
The  ermine,  Putorius  erminea,  and  other  mem- 


Obveise.  Reverse. 

Stiver.— British  Museum.    (Sizeof  theoriginaL) 


Stoat  or  Ermine  iPutorius  ermiwa).  in  summer  pelage. 

bers  of  that  genus  when  not  specified  by  distinc- 
tive names.  See  ermine^,  weasel,  mink,  fitchein, 
polecat,  ferret^,  stoat  more  particularly  designates  the 
animal  in  ordinary  summer  pelage,  when  it  is  dnll  ma- 
hogany-brown above,  and  pale  sulphur-yellow  below,  with 
the  tau  black-tipped  as  in  winter. 

Stob  (stob),  n.  [A  var.  of  stub.]  1.  A  small 
post. — 2.  A  thorn;  spine.  HalliweU. — 3.  A 
long  steel  wedge  used  for  bringing  down  coal 
after  holing.   Gresley.    [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 

stoblet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stubble. 

stocaht  (sto'ka),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sto- 
kagJie;  <  Ir.  (Jael.  stocach,  an  idler  in  the  kit- 
chen.] An  attendant;  a  hanger-on:  an  old 
Irish  term. 

The  strength  of  all  that  nation  is  the  Kearne,  Gallo- 
glasse,  Stokaglie,  Horsemen,  and  Horseboyes. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Stoccadet  (sto-kad'),  n.  [Also  stockado,  stoccado, 
and  stoccata,  after  Sp.  or  It.;  <  OP.  estoqcade, 
estocade  =  Sp.  Pg.  estocada,  a  thrust,  pass,  <  It. 
stoccata,  a  thrust  with  a  weapon,  <  "stoccare,  < 
stoceo,  a  truncheon,  short  sword,  <  G.  stock,  a 
stick,  staff,  stock,  =  MD.  stock,  a  stock-rapier, 
etc.:  see  stock\  Cf.  stockade.]  1.  A  thrust 
with  a  sword,  one  of  the  movements  taught  by 
the  early  fencing-masters,  as  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Tour  punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccata,  your  imbrocata 
your  passada,  your  montanto. 

B.  Janson,  Every  Man  in  his  Hnmoor,  iv.  6. 
2.  See  stockade. 
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stoccadef,  v.  t.    See  stockade. 

stoccadof,  stoccatat,  n.    Same  as  stoccade. 

Stocco  (stok'o),  K.  [It.:  see  stocfci,  stoccade.]  A 
long  straight  sword  for  thrusting,  similar  to  the 
tuck.     See  tuch^  and  estoc. 

Stochastict  (sto-kas'tlk),  a.  [<  Gr.  oroxaanKdg, 
able  to  hit  or  to  guess,  conjecturing,  <  aroxiiea- 
8ai,  aim  at.  endeavor  after,  <  aT6%oc,  aim,  shot, 
guess.]  (jonjeotural;  given  to  or  partaking  of 
conjecture. 

Though  he  [Sir  X.  Browne]  were  no  prophet,  .  .  .  yet 
in  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  to  It  he  excelled,  i.  e. 
the  Stoehastiek,  wherein  he  was  seldom  mistaken  as  fa  fu- 
ture events,  as  well  pnblick  aa  private. 

WMtefoal,  quoted  in  Sir  T.  Browne's  Works,  I.  xlvit 

stocki  (stok),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.sfocfce, stoTcke,  stole, 
stoke,  stoc  (pi.  stokkes,  the  stocks),  <  AS.  stoc, 
stocc  (stocc-),  a  post,  trunk,  stock,  ==  OFries. 
stok  =  MD.  stock,  D.  stok  =  MLG-.  stok,  LGr.  stock 
=  OHG.  stoc,  stock,  MHG.  stoc  (>  It.  stocco,  a  ra- 
pier), G.  stock  =  Icel.  stokkr  =  Dan.  stok  =  Sw. 
stock  (not  recorded  in  Goth.),  a  post,  stock 
(hence,  from  Teut.,  OP.  estoc,  a  stock,  trunk  of 
a  tree,  race,  etc.,  =  It.  stocco,  a  stock,  trunk  of 
a  tree,  rapier,  etc. :  see  stocco,  stoccade,  stock^, 
tuck^,  etc. ) ;  generally  supposed  to  be  connected 
■with  the  similar  words,  of  similar  sense,  stick^, 
staked,  and  so  with  stack;  but  the  phonetic  con- 
nection is  not  clear.  Assuming  the  sense  '  stick' 
or  'club'  to  be  original,  a  connection  may  be 
surmised  with  Skt.  ■/  tuj  (orig.  *stug  ?),  thrust. 
The  senses  of  this  noun  are  numerous  and  com- 
plicated; the  ME.  senses  are  in  part  due  to  the 
or.  estoc]  I.  m.  1.  A  wooden  post;  a  stake;  a 
stump. 

The  Cros  of  oure  Lord  was  made  of  i  manere  of  Trees, 
.  .  .  and  the  Slock,  that  stode  within  the  Erthe,  .  .  .  was 
of  Cedre.  IXandemUe,  Travels,  p.  10. 

Ley  this  roude  plate  upon  an  evene  grond  or  on  an  evene 
ston  or  on  an  evene  ^k  fix  in  the  gronde. 

Chmuser,  Astrolabe,  ii.  38. 

They  all  went  downward,  fleetly  and  gaily  downward, 
and  only  he,  it  seemed,  remained  behind,  like  aetock  upon 
the  wayside.  S.  L.  Stevenson,  Will  o'  the  MilL 

2.  A  wooden  block;  a  block;  a  log;  hence, 
something  lifeless  and  senseless. 

He  swore  hire  yis,  by  itokkee  and  by  stones, 
And  by  the  goddes  that  in  hevene  dwelle. 

Chaueer,  Troilus,  iii.  589. 
there  was  an  exe,  and  a  atoke,  and  oon  of  the  lewdeste 
of  the  shippe  badde  hym  ley  down  his  hedde,  and  he 
should  be  fair  ferd  wyth,  and  dye  on  a  swerd. 

Paeton  Letterg,  1. 125. 

More  than  dead  stocks  would  startle  at  such  beauty. 

Chapman,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 
And  those  made  thee  forsake  thy  God, 
And  worship  stocks  and  stones. 
WarOon  Wife  qf  Bath  (Child's  Ballads,  Vni.  155). 

3.  A  person  who  is  as  dull  and  senseless  as  a 
block  or  a  log. 

Let 's be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks.    Shak.,!!.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 81. 

Such  a  stock  of  a  child,  such  a  statue !  Why,  he  has  no 
kind  of  feeling  either  of  body  or  mind. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  iii. 

What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is !  Why,  sirrab,  you  'r  an  an- 
chorite 1 — a  vile  insensible  stock.    Sheridan,  Ilivals,  iii.  1. 

4.  A  dull  object  or  recipient  of  action  or  notice, 
as  of  wonder,  scorn,  or  laughter;  a  butt:  gen- 
erally the  second  element  in  a  compound:  as,  a 
gazing-stocfc;  a  laMghing-stock. 

Howsoever  we  are  all  accounted  dull,  and  common  jest- 
ing stocks  for  your  gallants,  there  are  some  of  us  do  not 
deserve  it.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  3. 

Thou  art  the  stock  of  men,  and  I  admire  thee. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iii.  6. 
I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such, 
As,  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love ; 
And  therefore  might  indifferently  be  made 
The  courting-stoc^  for  all  to  practise  on. 

B.  Jonson,  ISew  Inn,  i.  1. 

5.  The  stalk,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant;  the  main  body,  or  fixed  and  firm  part. 

Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the 
stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground.  Job  xiv.  8. 

There,  in  the  stocJes  of  trees,  white  faies  do  dwell. 

B.  Jonson,  ■Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 
You  know  him — old,  but  full 
Of  force  and  choler,  and  firm  upon  his  feet, 
And  like  an  oaken  stock  in  winter  woods. 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

6.  A  stem  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted,  and 
which  is  its  support ;  also,  a  stem,  tree,  or  plant 
that  furnishes  slips  or  cuttings. 

You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  i.  93. 

The  scion  ever  over-ruleth  the  stock. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Int.  to  §  477. 

Hence — 7.  The  original  progenitor  of  a  family 
or  race ;  the  person  from  whom  any  given  line 
of  descent  or  inheritance  is  derived.  See  stock 
of  descent,  below. 
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This  flrste  stok  was  f  ul  of  rightwisnesse, 
Trewe  of  his  word,  sobre,  pitous,  and  free. 

Chancer,  Gentilnesse,  1.  8. 

Brave  soldier,  yield,  thou  stock  of  arms  and  honour. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  5. 

8.  Direct  line  of  descent ;  race ;  Uneage ;  fam- 
ily: as,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham. 

What  things  are  these  1  I  shall  marry  into  a  fine  stock ! 
Brome,  Northern  Lass,  ii.  2. 

In  his  actions  and  sentiments  he  belied  not  the  stock  to 
which  he  pretended.  Lamb,  Two  Eaces  of  Men. 

They  sprang  from  different  stocks.  They  spoke  differ- 
ent languages.  Maea/ulay,  Hist.  Eug.,  vi. 

9.  The  principal  supporting  or  holding  part; 
the  part  in  which  other  parts  are  inserted,  or 
to  which  they  are  attached  in  order  to  furnish  a 
firm  support  or  hold.  Specifically— (a)  The  wooden 
support  to  which  the  barrel  and  look  of  a  rifle  or  like  fire- 
arm are  attached,  or  upon  which  the  bow  of  the  crossbow  is 
mounted.  See  cuts  under  gun  and  gun-carriage.  (6)  The 
handle  by  which  a  boring-bit  is  held  and  turned ;  a  bit- 
stock  ;  a  brace.  See  cut  under  brace,  (c)  The  block  of 
wood  which  constitutes  the  body  of  a  plane,  and  in  which 
the  cutting  iron  is  fitted.  See  outs  under  plane,  rounding- 
plane,  and  router,  (d)  The  support  of  the  block  on  which 
an  anvil  is  fitted,  or  of  the  anvil  itself,  (e)  The  crosspiece 
of  an  anchor,  perpendicular  to  the  shank,  formerly  of  wood, 
when  the  shank  was  passed  through  a  hole  cut  in  the 
stock,  or  the  latter  was  made  in  two  parts  joggled  to  re- 
ceive the  shank :  now  usually  of  iron,  in  which  case  the 
stock  slips  through  a  hole  made  in  the  shank.  See  cut  un- 
der anchor.  (J)  An  adjustable  wrench  for  holding  screw- 
cutting  dies.  (^)  That  part  of  a  plow  to  which  the  handles, 
irons,  etc.,  are  attached.  (%)  A  beater,  as  used  in  a  fulling- 
mill,  in  the  manufacture  of  chamois-leather,  etc.  (t*)  An 
arm  of  a  bevel-gage  or  of  a  square.  <Jf)  The  wooden  frame 
in  which  the  wheel  and  post  of  a  spinning-wheel  are  sup- 
ported. 

10.  A  stiff  band 
of  horsehair, 
leather,  or  the 
like,  covered 
with  black  sat- 
in, cambric,  or 
similar  materi- 
al, and  made  to 
imitate  and  re- 
place the  cravat 
or  neckband : 
formerly  worn 
by  men  general- 
ly, and,  in  some 
forms,  stUl  in 
military  use.  It 
was  sometimes 
fastened  behind 
with  a  buckle,  which  was  often  an  ornamental 
object. 

A  shining  i^ck  of  black  leather  supporting  his  chin. 

Irxmg,  Knickerbocker,  p.  321. 

He  wore  a  magnificent  stocft,  with  a  liberal  kind  of  knot 
in  the  front ;  in  this  he  stuck  a  great  pin. 

F.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  98. 

11.  The  front  part,  especially  the  front  side- 
piece,  of  a  bed.    [Scotch.] 

I  winna  lie  in  your  bed, 
Either  at  sJocft  or  wa'. 
Capt.  Weddertmm's  Courtship  (Child's  Ballads,  Vin.  12). 

12.  pi.  An  apparatus  for  the  confinement  of 
vagrants  and  petty  offenders,  formerly  in  use 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  retained  until 
recently  in  country  villages  in  England,  it  con- 
sisted of  two  heavy  timbers,  one  of  which  could  be  raised, 


Military  Stock,  iStli  century. 


and  when  lowered  was  held  in  place  by  a  padlock  or  the 
like ;  notches  in  these  timbers,  forming  round  holes  when 
the  upper  timber  was  shut  down  in  place,  held  firmly  the 
legs  of  those  upon  whom  this  punishment  was  inflicted ; 
in  some  oases  a  second  row  of  openings  could  be  used  to  re- 
tain the  hands,  and  even  the  neck,  also.    Compare  piOory. 

This  yere  was  ordeyned  in  euery  warde  [of  London]  a 
peyr stockis.  ■  Amold'sChronicle,  p.  xxxvi. 

Mars  got  drunk  in  the  town,  and  broke  his  landlord's 
head,  for  which  he  sat  in  the  stocks  the  whole  evening. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  4. 

13.  The  frame  or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rests 
while  building;  hence,  generally,  on  the  stocks, 
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in  course  of  construction  or  preparation. — 
14t.  That  part  of  the  tally  which  the  creditor 
took  away  as  evidence  of  the  king's  debt,  the 
part  retained  in  the  Exchequer  being  called 
the  counterstock.    See  tally. 

It  was  the  custom  when  money  was  borrowed  for  State 
purposes  to  record  the  transaction  by  means  of  notches  on 
a  stick  (commonly  hazel),  and  then  to  split  the  stick 
through  the  notches.  The  lender  took  one  half  as  a  proof 
of  his  claim  against  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  called  his 
Stock.  The  Exchequer  kept  the  other  half,  which  was 
called  the  counterstock,  and  which  answered  the  same 
purpose  as  was  served  in  after-times  by  the  counterfoil. 
BUheU,  Counting-House  Diet.,  p.  290. 

15.  In  finance:  (a)  The  money  represented  by 
this  tally ;  money  lent  to  a  government,  or  a 
fund  consisting  of  a  capital  debt  due  hy  a 
government  to  individual  holders  who  receive 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  in  modem  usage,  especially 
in  Great  Britain,  the  name  is  applied  to  a  capital  of  which 
payment  cannot  be  claimed,  but  on  which  interest  is  paid 
in  perpetuity  at  a  given  rate ;  hence,  to  buy  stock  is  simply 
to  buy  the  right  to  this  interest  on  a  certain  amount  of 
this  capital  debt— a  right  which  may  be  sold  again.  The 
various  kinds  of  stocks  are  called  the  public  funds.  See 
fund^,  n.,  2. 

I  have  known  a  Captain  rise  to  a  Colonel  in  two  days 
by  the  fall  of  stocks. 

Steele,  quoted  in  Ashton's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  206. 

The  term  St^ck  was  originally  applied  to  the  material 
sign  and  proof  of  money  lent.  But  as  the  thing  signified 
was  of  greater  importance  to  both  parties  than  the  sign, 
it  was  at  length  transferred  to  the  money  itself,  or  rather 
to  the  right  to  claim  it.  In  this  way  Stock  came  to  be 
understood  as  money  lent  to  the  government,  and  eventu- 
ally to  any  public  body  whatever. 

BithtHl,  Counting-House  Diet.,  p.  290. 

(6)  The  share  capital  of  a  corporation  or  com- 
mercial company;  the  fund  employed  in  the 
carrying  on  of  some  business  or  enterprise,  di- 
vided into  shares  of  equal  amount,  and  owned 
by  individuals  who  jointly  form  a  corporation; 
in  the  plural,  shares:  as,  bank  stock;  railway 
stock;  stocks  and  bonds. — 16.  The  property 
which  a  merchant,  a  tradesman,  or  a  company 
has  invested  in  any  business,  including  mer- 
chandise, money,  and  credits;  more  particu- 
larly, the  goods  which  a  merchant  or  a  com- 
mercial house  keeps  on  hand  for  the  supply  of 
customers. 
Who  trades  without  a  slock  has  naught  to  fear.    Cibber. 

"We  must  renew  our  stock,  Cousin  H^zibah!"  cried 
the  little  saleswoman.  "The  gingerbread  figures  are  all 
gone,  and  so  are  those  Dutch  wooden  milkmaids,  and 
most  of  our  other  playthings." 

Hamthome,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

17.  Fund;  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  lohn  Whitson  being  Maior,  with  his  brethren  the 
Aldermen,  and  most  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Citie  of  Bris- 
tow,  raised  a  stocke  of  10002.  to  furnish  out  two  Barkes. 

Quoted  in  Capl.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 108. 

It 's  proverbial  He  gave  them  an  alms-penny,  for  which 
reason  Judas  carried  the  bag  that  had  a  common  stock  in 
it  for  the  poor.  Barnard,  Heylin,  %  104. 

The  money  is  raised  out  of  the  interest  of  a  stock  for- 
merly made  up  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Butcher,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  103. 

18.  Hoard  or  accumulation;  store;  supply; 
fund  which  may  be  drawn  upon  as  occasion 
demands :  as,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions ;  a 
stock  of  information. 

Though  all  my  stock  of  tears  were  spent  already 

Upon  Pisano's  loss.  Shirley,  Traitor,  v.  1. 

He  set  up  as  a  Surgeon  upon  his  bare  natural  stock  of 

knowledge,  and  his  experience  in  Kibes.    But  then  he 

had  a  very  great  slock  of  confidence  witbal,  to  help  out 

the  other.  Da/mpier,  Voyages,  I.  388. 

A  great  stocS  of  parliamentary  knowledge. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
19t.  Share;  portion. 

Whilst  we,  like  younger  Brothers,  get  at  best 
But  a  small  stock,  and  must  work  out  the  rest. 

Cowley,  To  Lord  Falkland. 

Therefore  nothing  would  satisfle  him  [a  young  prodigal] 
unless  he  were  intrusted  with  the  Stock  which  was  intended 
for  him,  that  he  might  shew  the  difference  between  his 
Father's  Conduct  and  his  own. 

Siaiingfleet,  Sermons,  III.  i. 

20t.  Ground;  reason;  evidence;  proof. 

He  pities  our  infirmities,  and  strikes  off  much  of  the 
account  upon  that  stock. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18S6),  I.  914. 

21.  The  part  of  a  pack  of  cards  which  in  cer- 
tain games  is  not  dealt  out,  but  left  on  the 
table,  to  be  drawn  from  as  occasion  requires. 

Nay,  then,  I  must  buy  the  stock;  send  me  good  carding  I 
I  hope  the  prince's  hand  be  not  in  this  sport. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  1. 

22.  In  agri.:  (a)  The  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  useful  animals  raised  or  kept  on  a 
farm  or  ranch:  distinctively  known  as  live 
stock :  as,  a  farmer's  land  and  stock.  The  term 
is  extended  to  any  animals,  as  fish  or  oysters, 
artificially  propagated. 
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Brandy  was  produced,  pipes  lighted,  and  conversation 
returned  to  the  grand  staple  Australian  subject— gjoc*. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  1. 141. 
(6)  The  implements  of  Inisbandiy  stored  f  oruse. 
Also  called  dead  stock.— 23.  The  raw  material 
from  which  anything  is  made;  stuff;  material: 
as,  paper-stocfc  (rags,  fiber,  wood-pulp,  etc.); 
Boap-stocA;. 

In  its  natural  state,  fat  of  animals  is  always  associated 
■with  cellular  tissue  and  other  foreign  matters,  which  must 
be  separated  before  it  can  be  used  as  candle  stock. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  350. 
24.  The  liquor  or  broth  prepared  by  boiling 
meat,  with  or  without  vegetables,  etc.,  so  as 
to  extract  the  nutritious  properties,  and  used 
as  a  foundation  for  different  Hnds  of  soup. 
Also  caUed  soupstoch.—  25.  A  good  kind  of 
red  and  gray  brick,  used  for  the  exterior  of 
walls  and  the  front  of  buildings.— 26.  A  name 
of  several  cruciferous  garden-flowers,  (o)  One 
of  several  species  of  MattMola,  or  sometimes  the  species 
in  general:  originally  stock-gillyflower,  (b)  By  extension, 
the  somewhat  similar  Malcolmia  maritima,  the  Mahon 
stocl^  a  low  diffuse  annual,  in  England  called  Virginia 
or  virgin  stock,  though  from  the  shores  of  the  Medlterrar 
nean.  The  name  has  been  applied  also  to  the  genus 
HeliopTdla. 

27t.  A  covering  for  the  leg;  a  stocking.  Com- 
pare nether-stocks. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the 
other.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  67. 

28.  In  her.,  the  stump  of  a  tree  used  as  a  bear- 
ing: represented  as  cut  square  on  top  and  eradi- 
cated—  that  is,  torn  up  by  the  roots — with  at 
least  the  main  roots  indicated. — 29.  (a)  The 
pillar  or  post  on  which  the  holy-water  vessel 
was  fixed.  E.  Peacock.  Hence — (6)  A  holy- 
water  vessel,  or  aspersorium. 

Item,  oone  hollywater  stocke  of  glasse  with  a  bayle. 

Inventory  34,  Henry  VIII. 

30.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  catch  of  a 
fishing-trip;  the  net  value  of  a  cargo  of  fish. 
[NewEng?]  —  31.  pi.  A  frame  in  which  a  horse 
or  other  animal  can  be  secured  or  slung  for 
shoeing  or  for  a  veterinary  operation. — 32.  In 
mining,  sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  German  stock  (plural  stocke),  especially  in 
translating  from  that  language.  A  "stock"  is  a 
mass  of  ore  of  irregular  form,  but  usually  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  its  other  dimensions,  and  not  having  the  char- 
acters of  a  true  vein,  but  belonging  more  properly  to 
the  class  of  segregated  veins  or  masses.  Some  "stOcke" 
resemble  very  nearly  the  "carbonas"  of  the  Cornish 
miner;  others  are  akin  to  the  "flats"  of  the  north  of 
England. 

33.  In  early  forms  of  feudalism,  commenda- 
tion. See  to  accept  stock,  below. — 34.  In  zoiil., 
a  compound,  colonial,  or  aggregate  organism; 
an  aggregate  of  persons  forming  one  organic 
whole,  which  may  grow  by  budding  or  cast 
off  parts  to  start  a  new  set  of  persons:  as, 
a  polyp-«tocfc.  A  polypidom,  a  polyzoaiy,  a  chain  of 
salps  or  doliolids,  etc.,  are  examples.  Haeckel  extends 
stock  in  this  sense  to  the  broader  biological  conception 
which  includes  those  plants  that  propagate  by  buds  or 
shoots.  See  tectology.—'DeaA  Stock.  See  def.  22.— Drop 
Of  Stock.  See  drop.— Fancy  stocks.  See/a?M!j/.— Ho]^- 
water  stock,  a  vessel  for  holy  water ;  a  holy-water  stoup. 
See  water.— Live  stock.  See  def.  22.— Lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.  See  iocfti.— Long  of  stock  See  longi.— 
Net  stock.  See  nef^.—On.  or  upon  the  stocks.  See 
def.  13.— Preference  or  preferred  stock.  See  pr^er- 
ence. — Boiling  Stock.  See  ro22in^-eeoc&.— Stock-and- 
blll  tackleTSame  as  sloek-taAMe.—%to(ilS.  and  blockt, 
everything  ;  both  capital  and  interest. 

Before  1  came  home  Host  all,  stock  and  block. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  236. 

Stock  and  die,  a  screw-cutting  die  in  its  holder. — Stock 
certificate,  (a)  In  the  law  of  corporaMons,  a  certificate 
issued  by  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  company  to  a  share- 
holder, as  evidence  of  his  title  to  a  specified  number  of 
shares  of  the  capital  stock.  (6)  In  Sng.  finance,  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  government,  pursuant 
to  the  National  Debt  Act,  33  and  34  Vict.,  o.  71,  to  a  holder 
of  consols  or  of  some  other  public  indebtedness  or  an- 
nuities, as  evidence  of  his  title  to  such  stock,  with  coupons 
annexed,  entitling  the  bearer  of  the  coupon  to  the  cor- 
responding dividend.  A  stock  certificate  is  evidence  of 
title  to  the  stock,  as  distinguished  from  the  stock  it- 
self, which  is  considered  as  an  intangible  right. — Stock 
company,  (a)  Jl  commercial  or  other  company  or  cor- 
poration whose  capital  is  divided  into  shares,  which  are 
held  or  owned  by  individuals,  generally  with  limited 
liability,  as  distinguished  from  a  partnership :  as,  a  iioek 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  window-glass.  (6)  A  com- 
pany of  actors  and  actresses  employed  more  or  less  per- 
manently under  the  same  management,  and  ususdly  con- 
nected with  a  central  or  home  theater. — Stock  divi- 
dend. See  diiMend.— Stools,  indicator.  See  indica- 
tor.— Stock  in  trade,  the  goods  kept  for  sale  by  a  shop- 
keeper ;  hence,  a  person's  mental  equipmentor  resources 
considered  as  qualifying  him  for  a  special  service  or  busi- 
ness.— Sto<^  of  descent,  in  the  law  of  inheritances,  the 
person  with  whose  ownership  any  given  succession  of  in- 
heritance is  considered  as  commencing.  At  common  law, 
in  order  to  determine  who  was  entitled  to  succeed  as  heir, 
the  inquiry  was  for  the  heir  of  the  person  last  actually 
seized.  This  rule  has  been  superseded  by  modern  leglsla- 
tlon.- To  accept  stock,  In  early  feudal  customs,  the  act 
of  a  lord  in  receiving  another  person  as  his  vassal.—  To 
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give  stock,  the  act  of  a  person  in  becoming  the  vassal  of 
a  lord.— To  have  on  the  stocks,  to  have  in  hand ;  be  at 
work  upon.—  To  take  stock,  (a)  Same  as  to  accept  stock. 
(6)  In  com.,  to  make  an  inventory  of  stock  or  goods  on 
hand ;  hence,  with  of,  to  make  an  estimate  of ;  set  a  value 
upon ;  investigate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion ; 
loosely,  to  notice. 

In  taking  stock  q^  his  familiarly  worn  .  .  .  nautical 
clothes,  piece  by  piece,  she  took  stock  of  a  formidable  knife 
in  a  sheath  at  his  waist,  .  .  .  and  <if  a  whistle  hanging 
round  his  neck,  and.q^  a  short  jagged  knotted  club. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  12. 
To  take  stockln.  (o)Totakeashareorsharesin;takeor 
have  an  interest  in.  Hence — (6)  To  repose  confidence  in ; 
believe  in:  as,  to  to*e  little  stociin  one's  stories.  [Colloq.j 

Captain  Polly  gives  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  two 
hoys  in  whom  nobody  else  is  willing  to  take  stock,  and  her 
faidi  in  them  saves  them. 

Harpei's  Mag.,  Oct.,  1889,  Literary  Notes. 

To  water  stocks.   See  water,  v.  t. 

II.  a.  Kept  in  stock;  ready  for  service  at  all 
times;  habitually  produced  or  used;  standing; 
as,  a  stock  play ;  a  stock  anecdote ;  a  stock  ser- 
mon. 

The  old  stock-oaiha,  I  am  confident,  do  not  amount  to 
above  forty-five,  or  fifty  at  most. 

Simft,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 

The  master  of  the  house,  who  was  burning  to  tell  one  of 
his  seven  ^ock  stories.  Dickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  x.  2. 

stocki  (stok),  V.  [<  ME.  stocken,  stokken  =  MD. 
MHGr.  stocken,  Gr.  stocken,  put  in  the  stocks; 
from  the  noun ;  see  stoek\  n,  ]  I.  trans.  1 .  To 
provide  with  a  stock,  handle,  or  the  like :  as,  to 
stock  a  gun  or  an  anchor. 

They  can  mend  and  new  stock  their  pieces,  as  well, 
almost,  as  an  Englishman. 
Gov.  Bradford,  in  App.to  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  456. 

2.  To  fasten,  bolt,  or  bar,  as  a  door  or  window. 
[Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Oftyn  tymes  the  dure  is  stokked,  and  we  parsons  &  vicars 
cannot  get  brede,  wyne,  nor  water. 
Fabric  Bolls  qf  York  Minster  (1619),  p.  268.  (E.  Peacock.) 

3.  To  put  in  the  stocks  as  a  punishment;  hence, 
to  confine;  imprison. 

Bather  deye  I  wolde  and  determine. 
As  thynketh  me  now,  stokked  in  prisone, 
In  wrechednesse,  in  fllthe  and  in  vermyne. 

Chaucer,  Troilns,  iii.  380. 

They  suffered  great  hardships  for  this  their  love  and 

good-will,  being  often  stocked,  stoned,  beaten,  whipped, 

and  imprisoned.    Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  v. 

4.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  accumulate  for  future 
use:  as,  to  stock  goods.  Scott,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  xviii. —  5.  To  provide  or  supply  with 
stock,  (a)  To  supply^  with  a  stock  of  goods ;  store  with 
commodities;  store  with  anything;  as,  to  stock  a  ware- 
house. 

Our  Author,  to  divert  his  Friends  to  Day, 
Stocks  with  Variety  of  Fools  his  Play. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  Prol. 
The  bazaai-s  were  crowded  with  people,  and  stocked  with 
all  manner  of  eastern  delicacies. 

£.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  419. 

(b)  To  supply  with  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  or,  in  some  uses,  to 
supply  with  domestic  animals,  implements,  etc.:  as,  to 
stock  a  farm. 

He  has  bought  the  great  farm,  .  .  . 
And  stock'd  it  like  an  emperor. 

Fletcher  {and  another"?).  Prophetess,  v.  2. 

(c)  To  furnish  with  a  permanent  growth,  especially  with 
grass :  as,  to  stock  a  pasture. 

6.  To  suffer  to  retain  milk  for  many  hours,  as 
cows  before  selling. —  7t.  To  dig  up;  root  out; 
extirpate  by  grubbing:  sometimes  with  up. 
This  tyme  is  to  be  stocked  every  tree 
Away  with  herbes  brode,  eke  root  and  bough. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  182. 

The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but  stocks  up 

her  roots.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

8.  Same  as  stack^,  2. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  branch  out  into  shoots 
immediately  above  ground;  tiller:  applied  to 
grasses,  grain,  or  flowers. 

About  two  months  ago  broad  blanks  were  to  be  seen  on 
many  oatflelds,  and,  though  they  were  stocked  a  little,  the 
crop  is  yet  far  too  thin.  The  Scotsman. 

2.  To  send  out  sprouts,  as  from  a  stem  which 
has  been  cut  over :  said  of  a  tree  or  plant. — 

3.  To  make  a  certain  profit  on  stock.  See 
stoek^,  n.,  30.     [New  Eng.] 

stock^t  (stok),  TO.  [<  OF.  estoc  =  It.  stoceo,  a 
rapier:  see  stoeW-,  and  cf.  estoc,  tuck^.']  1.  Same 
as  estoc;  also,  a  thrusting-sword  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  supersed- 
ing the  eut-and-thrust  sword  of  earlier  times. 
—  2.  Same  as  stoccade,  1. 
Stock^t  (stok),  V.  t.  [<  stock^,  TO.]  To  hit  with 
a  rapier  or  stock. 

Oh,  the  brave  age  is  gone !  in  my  young  days 
A  chevalier  would  stock  a  needle's  point 
Three  times  together. 

Fletcher  t.and  another).  Love's  Cure,  ill.  4. 

stock-accoiint  (stok'a-kount'''),  TO.  In  com.,  an 
accoimt  in  a  ledger  "showing  on  one  side  the 
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amount  of  the  original  stock  with  accumula- 
tions, and  on  the  other  the  amount  of  what  has 
been  disposed  of. 

stockade  (sto-kad'),  to.  [Formerly  also  stocka- 
do,  stoccade;  <  stook^  +  -ade^,  in  imitation  of 
stoccade,  <  P.  estocade,  a  thrust  in  fencing  (and 
ot palisade  ?) :  see  stoccade.']  1 .  Id.  fort.,  a  fence 
or  barrier  constructed  by  plantingupright  in  the 
ground  timber,  piles,  or  trunks  of  trees,  so  as 
to  inclose  an  area  which  is  to  be  defended,  in 
Oriental  warfare  such  stockades  are  often  of  formidable 
strength  and  great  extent,  as  the  stockades  of  Eangoon. 
2.*  An  inclosure  or  pen  made  with  posts  and 
stakes. —  3.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  a  row  of  piles 
serving  as  a  breakwater,  or  to  protect  an  em- 
bankment. 

stockade  (sto-kad'),  «■  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  stock- 
aded, ppr.  stockading.  [Formerly  also  stookado, 
stoccade;  <  stockade,  to.]  To  encompass  or  for- 
tify with  posts  or  piles  fixed  in  the  ground. 

On  the  back  of  the  Hill,  the  Land  being  naturally  low, 
there  is  a  very  large  Moat  cut  from  the  Sea  to  the  Iliver, 
which  makes  the  whole  an  Island ;  and  that  back  part  is 
stockadoed  round  with  great  Trees,  set  up  an  end. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  160. 

stockadof  (sto-ka'do),  TO.    1.  Same  as  stoccade. 
Kobrus,  who,  addict  to  nimble  fence. 
Still  greets  me  with  stockado's  violence. 

Marston,  Satires,  i.  132. 
2.  Same  as  stockade. 
Stockadoes,  Pallzadoes,  stop  their  waters. 

Meywood,  Four  Prentises  (Works,  ed.  1874,  II.  242). 

stockadof,  ».  *■     See  stockade. 

stock-beer  (stok'ber),  n.     Lager-beer.     See 

6eeri.     [Bare.] 
stock-blind  (stok'blind),  a.    Blind  as  a  stock 

or  block ;  stone-blind. 

True  lovers  are  blind,  stockblind. 

Wyeherley,  Country  Wife,  11  L 

stock-board  (stok'bord),  n.  1.  In  brickmak- 
ing,  a  board  over  which  the  mold  is  passed,  and 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  mold  in  molding. 
— 2.  In  organ-building,  the  upper  board  of  a 
wind-chest. 

stock-book  (stok'buk),  TO.  In  com.,  a  book  in 
which  a  detailed  account  is  kept  of  the  stock  of 
goods  on  hand. 

stock-bow  (stok'bo),  n.  A  crossbow  of  any  kind; 
a  bow  mounted  on  a  stock. 

stock-breeder  (stok'bre"d6r),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  breeding  of  live  stock;  a. 
stock-farmer ;  a  stock-raiser. 

stock-broker  (stok'br6''k6r),  to.  [<  stock^  + 
broker.]  A  broker  who,  for  a  commission,  at- 
tends to  the  purchase  and 'sale  of  stocks  or 
shares,  and  of  government  and  other  securities, 
in  behalf  and  for  the  account  of  clients.  On  the 
London  stock-exchange  brokers  cannot  deal  directly  with 
brokers,  hut  must  treat  with  a  class  of  operators  called 
jobbers.    See  jobber^,  4. 

stock-broking  (stok'br6*king),  to.  The  business 
of  a  stock-broker. 

stock-brush  (stok'brush),  to.  a  brush  in  which 
the  tufts  are  arranged  on  a  flat  wooden  stock 
with  a  handle.     Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  403. 

Stock-buckle  (stok'buk"l),  to.  A  buckle  used 
to  fasten  the  stock  (see  stock^,  n.,  10),  usually 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  These  buckles  were 
frequently  of  gold,  and  sometimes  jeweled. 

stock-car  (stok'kar),  TO.  On  a  railroad,  a.  car 
used  to  transport  live  stock,  as  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  sheep ;  a  cattle-car.  it  is  usually  a  long 
covered  car,  with  sides  and  ends  formed  with  slats  for 
ventilation,  and  is  sometimes  fitted  with  conveniences 
for  feeding  and  watering  the  stock. 

stock-dove  (stok'duv),  n.  [<  ME.  stok-douve, 
stokke-dowe  =  MD.  stock-duyve;  as  stock^  + 
dove^:  so  called,  according  to  some  writers,  be 
cause  it  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  the 
stock  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  domestic 
pigeon;  according  to  others,  from  its  breeding 
in  the  stocks  of  trees.]  The  wild  pigeon  of 
Europe,  Columba  cenas.  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
rock-dove,  C.  liala,,  with  which  it  has  often  been  confound- 
ed, but  is  smaller  and  darker-colored  witiiout  white  on 
the  neck  or  wings.  Also  rarely  called  Me-dove.  Compare 
rock-dove,  rin.g-dove. 

stock-duck  (stok'duk),  n.  The  common  mal- 
lard, Anas  boscas. 

stock-eikle  (stok'i*kl),  to.  Same  as  kickwall. 
[Worcestershire,  Eng.] 

stocker  (stok'er),  n.  [<  stocki-  +  -eri.]  1.  A 
workman  who  makes  or  fits  gun-stocks. 

The  stacker  upon  receiving  the  stock  first  roughs  it  into 
shape,  or,  as  it  is  called,  trims  it  out,  with  a  mallet,  chiseU 
and  draw-knife.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  249. 

2,  One  who  is  employed  in  the  felling  and 
grubbing  up  of  trees.  [Prov.  Eng.]_  stockers' 
saw,  a  small  saw  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
gun-stocker  or  armorer. 
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stock-exchange  (stok'eks-chanj'O,  «•  1.  A 
building,  place,  or  mart  where  stocks  or  shares 
are  bought  and  sold.— 2.  An  association  of 
brokers  and  dealers  or  jobbers  in  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  securities,  created  understate  or  mu- 
nicipal authority,  or  by  corporations  concerned 
in  tne  business  connected  with  the  carrying  on 
of  railways,  mines,  manufactures,  banks,  or 
other  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits. 

stock-farm  (stok'f arm),  n.  A  farm  devoted  to 
stock-breeding. 

stock-farmer  (stok'f ar"m6r),  n.  A  farmer  who 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  different  kinds  of  live  stock.  Also  called 
store-farmer. 

stock-fatherf  (stok'f  a"»H6r),  n.    A  progenitor. 

stock-feeder  (stok'fe"d6r),  n.  1.  One  who  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  feeding  or  fattening  of 
live  stock ;  a  stock-farmer. —  2.  An  attachment 
to  a  manger  for  the  automatic  supply  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  feed  to  stock  at  fixed  intervals. 

Stock-fishl  (stok'fish),  n.  [<  ME.  stoJcefysche, 
stokfysche  =  D.  MLG-.  stohvisoh  =  MHG.  stoe- 
visch,  G.  stocMsch  =  Sw.  stockfisk  =  Dan.  stolc- 
fisk;  ssstoek'-,  n.,  +  fish^.  The  exact  sense  in 
which  stoels  is  here  used  is  uncertain ;  various 
views  are  reflected  in  the  quotations.]  Certain 
gadoid  fish  which  are  cured  by  splitting  and 
drying  hard  without  salt,  as  cod,  ling,  hake, 
haddock,  torsk,  or  cusk.  Codflsh  are  thus  hard-dried 
in  the  air  without  salt  most  extensively  in  Norway  and 
Greenland,  but  the  art  has  not  been  acquired  in  the  United 
States. 

From  hense  [Norway]  is  brought  into  all  Europe  a  f  ysshe 
of  the  kindes  of  them  whiche  we  caule  haddockes  or  hakes, 
indurate  and  dryed  with  coulde,  and  beaten  with  clubbes 
or  stockes,  by  reason  whereof  the  Germayns  caule  them 


Ji.  Eden,  tr.  of  Jacobus  Ziglerus  (Ftst  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  303). 

Cpgan  says  of  atockflah,  "Concerning  which  flsh  I  will 
say  no  more  than  Erasmus  hath  written  in  his  Oolloquio. 
There  is  a  kind  ol  flshe  which  is  called  in  English  Slock- 
fith:  itnourisheth  no  more  than  a  stock."  .  .  .  Stockfish 
whilst  it  is  unbeaten  is  called  Suckhorne,  because  it  is  so 
tough ;  when  it  is  beaten  upon  the  stock,  it  is  termed  slock- 
fiah.         Quoted  in  Sabeea  Book  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  p.  15S,  note. 

stock-fish^  (stok'fish),  n.  [<  sfocfcl,  n.,  22,  -I- 
jffs/ji.]  In  jpsh-cvltwre,  fish  adapted  or  used  for 
stockuig  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  etc. 

stock-gang  (stok'gang),  re.  In  a  saw-mill,  a 
group  or  gang  of  saws  arranged  in  a  frame  and 
used  for  reducing  a  log  or  balk  to  boards,  etc., 
at  one  passage  through  the  machine.  A  saw 
used  in  such  a  stock-gang  is  called  a  stock-saw. 

stock-gillyflower  (stok' jil^'i-flou-er),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  MattMola,  chiefly  M.  mcana:  so 
called  as  having  a  woody  stem,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  clove-gillyflower  or  carnation. 

stock-hawk  (stok'hftk), ».  The  peregrine  fal- 
con, Falco  peregrinus.  See  cut  under  duck- 
hawk.     [Shetland.] 

stock-holder  (stok'h61'''d§r),  n.  One  who  is  a 
proprietor  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  who 
holds  some  of  the  shares  of  a  bank  or  other  com- 
pany. 

stock-horse  (stok'hdrs),  n.  A  horse  used  on  an 
Australian  station  in  driving,  mustering,  cut- 
ting out,  and  similar  work. 

He  was  an  aged  stockhorae,  which  I  had  bought  very 
cheap,  as  being  a  secure  animal  to  begin  with. 

H.  Kingaley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  I. 

stockily  (stok'i-li),  adm.  In  a  stocky  manner ; 
short  and  stout:  as,  a  stockily  biiilt  person. 

stock-indicator  (stok'i2i''''di-ka-tor),  n.  See 
indicator. 

stockinet  (stok-i-nef),  n.  [Adaptedfrom stock- 
inget,  <  stoeUng  +  -et.'\  An  elastic  knitted  tex- 
tile fabric,  of  which  imdergarments,  etc.,  are 
made.  Aiso  s^fsMedstockinget  ot stockmgette,  and 
also  called  jersey,  jersey  cloth,  and  elastic  cloth. 

stocking  (stok'ing),  n.     [<  stock'^  H-  dim.  ■4ng.'] 

1 .  A  close-fitting  covering  for  the  foot  and  low- 
er leg.  stockings  were  originally  made  of  cloth  or  milled 
stuff,  sewed  together,  but  they  are  now  usually  knitted  by 
the  hand  or  woven  in  a  frame,  the  material  being  wool,  cot- 
ton, or  silk. 

Their  legges  were  adorn'd  with  close  long  white  silke 
stockinge,  curiously  embroidered  with  golde  to  the  Midde- 
legge. 

Chapman,  Masque  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

2.  Something  like  or  suggesting  such  a  covering. 
(a)  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  a  quadruped  when  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  rest :  as,  a  horse  or  cow  with  white 
stockinga.  See  cut  under  gaycU.  (jb)  A  covering  of  f  eatliers 
on  the  shank  of  some  birds ;  a  legging  or  leg-muff.  Com- 
pare Mue-stookCng,  2,  and  see  cuts  under  BHocnemia,  Spa- 
thura,  and  ^oMtej-.— Elastic  stocking,  a  stocking  of  elas- 
tic webbing,  used  for  giving  uniform  pressure  to  a  limb,  as 
in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins. — In  one's  stockings 
or  stocklng-feet,  without  shoes  or  slippers:  used  m 
statements  of  statare-measurements :  as,  he  stands  six 
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feet  in  ?iia  atockinga  (that  is,  with  his  shoes  off).— Usle- 
thread  stockliig.  See  thread.— miSi.  stockingB.  See 
««*.— To  sew  up  one's  stocking.    See  scw\. 

stocking  (stok'ing),  v.  t.  [<  stocking,  ».]  To 
dress  in  stockings ;  cover  as  with  stockings. 
Dryden. 

Stockinger  (stok'iQg-6r),  n.  [<  stocking  -1-  -eri.] 

1.  One  who  knits  or  weaves  stockings. 

The  robust  rural  Saxon  degenerates  in  the  mills  to  the 

Leicester  atockCnger,  to  the  imbecile  Manchester  spinner. 

Emeraon,  English  Traits,  x. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  stockings  and  other  small 
articles  of  apparel. 

Stockinget  (stok-ing-ef),  re.   Same  as  stockinet. 

stocking-frame  (stok'ing-fram),  n.  A  special 
form  of  knitting-machine ;  also,  a  general  term 
for  the  knitting-machine. 

stocking-loom  (stok'ing-lSm),  n.  A  stocking- 
frame. 

stocking-machine  (stok'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
stocking-frame  or  knitting-machine. 

stocking-maker  (stok'ing-ma"k6r),  n.  A  bot- 
tle-tit, Acredula  caudata,  or  A.  rosea:  trans- 
lating a  French  name,  dehassmre,  referring  to 
the  long  woven  nest,  likened  to  a  stocking. 
C.  Swainson. 

Stocking-yarn  (stok'ing-yam),  m.  Loosely 
spun  thread,  made  especially  for  stockings. 

Stockish  (stok'ish),  a.  [<  stoek^  +  -ish^.'\  Like 
a  stock  or  block;  stupid;  blockish.  Shak., 
M.  of  v.,  V.  1.  81.     [Eare.] 

Stockishness  (stok'ish-nes),  re.  The  quality  or 
character  of  being  stockish;  stupidity;  lack  of 
sense  or  feeling.     [Rare.] 

Friend, 
I've  seen  you  with  St.  John — O  atockiahneaa! 
Wear  such  a  ruff,  and  never  call  to  mind 
St,  John's  head  in  a  charger? 

Broiming,  Strafford,  iii.  3. 

stock-jobber  (stok'iob''''6r),  ».  One  who  spec- 
ulates in  stocks  for  gain;  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  the  purchase  and  sale'of  stocks  or  shares. 

Publick  Knaves  and  Stock-jobbers  pass  for  Wits  at  her 
end  of  the  Town,  as  common  Cheats  and  Gamesters  do  at 
yours.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  ii.  1. 

stock-jobbery  (stok'^'ob^fer-i),  n.  The  practice 
or  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  or  shares. 
stock-jobbing  (stok'job"ing),  n.  The  business 
of  dealing  in  stocks  or  shares ;  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  as  carried  on  by  job- 
bers who  operate  on  their  own  account. 

stockless  (stok'les),  a.  Without  a  stock:  as, 
stockless  anchors ;  stockless  guns. 

stock-list  (stok'Ust),  re.  A  list,  published  daily 
or  periodically  in  connection  with  a  stock-ex- 
change, enumerating  the  leading  stocks  dealt 
in,  the  prices  current,  the  actual  transactions, 
etc. 

stockman  (stok'man),  n. ;  pi.  stockmen  (-men). 
1.  A  man  who  has  charge  of  the  stock  in  an 
establishment  of  any  kind. — 2.  A  stock-farmer 
or  ra:pcher. — 3.  A  man  employed  by  a  stock- 
farmer  as  a  herdsman  or  the  Uke.  [U,  S.  and 
Australia.] 

stock-market  (stok'mar'''ket),  re.  1.  A  market 
where  stocks  are  bought  and  sold ;  a  stock-ex- 
change.— 2.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks 
or  shares:  as,  the  stock-market  was  dull. — 3,  A 
cattle-market. 

stock-morel  (stok'mor'''el),  re.  A  fungus,  Mor- 
chella  esoulenta.    See  morel^,  MoreheUa. 

stock-owl  (stok'oul),  re.  The  great  eagle-owl 
of  Europe,  Bvho  ignamis. 

stock-pot  (stok'pot),  n.  A  pot  in  which  soup- 
stock  is  prepared  and  kept  ready  for  use. 

stock-printer  (stok'prin'''t6r),  re.  Aninstrument 
for  automatically  printing  stock  quotations 
transmitted  by  telegraph;  a  stock-indicator. 

stock-pump  (stok'pump),  n.  A  pump  which, 
by  means  of  levers,  is  operated  by  the  weight 
of  an  animal  as  it  walks  on  the  platform  of  the 
pump,  seeking  water. 

stock-punished,  (stok'pun'isht),  a.  Punished 
by  being  confined  in  the  stocks.  Shak.,  Lear, 
iii.  4.  140. 

stock-purse  (stok'pSrs),  n.  A  fund  used  for 
the  common  purposes  of  any  association  or 
gathering  of  persons. 

stock-raiser  (stok'ra'''z6r),  n.  One  who  raises 
cattle  and  horses ;  a  stock-farmer. 

stock-ranch  (stok' ranch),  re.  A  stock-farm. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

stock-range  (stok'ranj),  n.  A  tract  or  extent 
of  country  over  which  live  stock  (especially  cat- 
tle) range.     [Western  17.  S.] 

stock-rider  (stok'ri'''der),  n.  A  man  employed 
as  a  herdsman  on  an  unf  enced  station  in  Aus- 
tralia. 
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Now  and  afterwards  I  found  out  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  colony,  a  very  great  stock-rider,  and  was  principal  over- 
seer to  Mr.  Charles  Morton. 

H.  Mngdey,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  xlviii. 

stock-room  (stok'rom),  n.  A  room  in  which  is 
kept  a  reserved  stock  of  materials  or  goods 
ready  for  use  or  sale. 

stocks  (stoks),  re.  pi.    See  stock'^-,  12. 

stock-saddle  (stok'sad^l),  re.  A  saddle  used  in 
the  western  United  States,  an  improvement  of 
the  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  saddle,  its  pecu- 
liarity is  its  heavy  tree  and  iron  horn,  made  to  withstand 
a  strong  strain  from  a  rope  or  reata. 

For  a  long  spell  of  such  work  a  stock-aaddle  is  far  less 
tiring  than  the  ordinary  Eastern  or  English  one,  and  in 
every  way  superior  to  it. 

T.  JRooaevelt,  The  Century,  XXKV.  863. 

stock-station  (stok'sta''''shgn),  n.    A  ranch  or 

stock-farm.     [Australia.] 
stock-still  (stok'stil'),  a.    Still  as  a  stock  or 

fixed  post;  perfectly  still. 

If  he  begins  a  digression,  from  that  moment,  I  observe, 
his  whole  work  stands  atoek-atHl. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  22. 

stock-stone  (stok'ston),  re.  A  Bcouring-stone 
used  in  the  stretching  and  smoothing  of  leather 
before  currying. 

stock-tackle  (stok'tak"l),  re.  A  tackle  used  in 
handling  an  anchor  and  rousing  it  up  to  secure 
it  for  sea :  usually  called  a  stock-and-bill  tackle. 

stock-taking  (stok 'ta'' king),  n.  See  to  take 
stock,  under  stock^. 

stock-train  (stok'tran),  re.  A  train  of  cars  car- 
rying cattle ;  a  cattle-train.     [U.  S.] 

Stock-whaup  (stok'hwftp),  re.  The  curlew,  Nu- 
menius  arquata;  the  whaup. 

Stockwork  (stok'wferk),  n.  [<  stocfci  -I-  work;  tr. 
Gr.  stockwerk.^  In  mining,  that  kind  of  ore-de- 
posit in  which  the  ore  is  pretty  generally  or  uni- 
formly distributed  through  a  large  mass  of  rock, 
so  that  the  excavations  are  not  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain narrow  zone,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  fissure-vein.  This  mode  of  occurrence  is 
almost  exclusively  limited  to,  and  very  characteristic  of, 
stanniferous  deposits,  and  the  word  is  used  especially  in 
describing  those  of  the  Erzgeblrge.  Also  called  stoekwerk 
(the  German  name). 

The  name  of  interlaced  masses,  or  stockworks,  is  given 
to  masses  of  igneous  rock  penetrated  by  a  great  number 
of  little  veins  of  metallic  ores  which  cross  in  various  ways. 
Cailon,  Mining  (tr.  by  Le  Neve  Foster  and  Galloway),  i.  47. 

The  atockwerk  consists  of  a  series  of  small  veins,  inter- 
lacing with  each  other  and  ramifying  through  a  certain 
portion  of  the  rock, 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Met.  Wealth  of  the  V.  S.,  p.  39. 

stocky  (stok'i),  a.     [<  stoclc^  +  -y\    Of.  stogy.'] 

1.  Short  and  stout;  stumpy;  stock-like. 

They  had  no  titles  of  honour  among  them  but  such  as 
denoted  some  bodily  strength  or  perfection :  as,  such  a 
one  "the  tall,"  such  a  one  *'  the  atocky,"  such  a  one  "the 
gruff."  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  433. 

2.  In  zool.,  of  stout  or  thick-set  form ;  stout- 
bodied. — 3.  In  &o*., having  a  strong,  stout  stem, 
not  spindling. 

Stocky  plants,  vigorous,  and  growing  rapidly,  are  better 
than  simply  early  plants.  Saerue,  XIV.  364. 

4,  Headstrong;  stubborn.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
stock-yard  (stok'yard),  n.  An  inclosure  con- 
nected with  a  railroad,  or  a  slaughter-house,  or 
a  market,  etc.,  for  the  distribution,  sorting, 
sale,  or  temporary  keeping  of  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  and  horses.  Such  yards  are  often  of 
great  size,  and  are  arranged  with  pens,  sheds, 
stables,  conveniences  for  feeding,  etc. 
stodgy  (stoj'i),  a.  [Assibilated  form  of  stogy, 
ult.  of  stoc%.]  1.  Heavy;  lumpy;  distended. 
[CoUoq.,  Eng.] 

"Maggie,"  said  Tom,  .  .  .  "you  don't  know  what  I've 
got  in  ray  pockets. "  .  .  .  "No,"  said  Maggie.  *^'Hovr  atodgy 
they  look,  Tom !    Is  it  marls  or  cobnuts?" 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  6. 

2.  Crammed  together  roughly;  lumpy;  crude 
and  indigestible.     [CoUoq.,  Eng.] 

The  book  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  atodgy  sum- 
mary of  facts.  Saturday  Bev. 

3.  Wet;  miry.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
stcechiology,  stcechiometrical,  etc.    Same  as 

stoicheiology,  etc. 

stog  (stog),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stogged,  ppr.  slog- 
ging. [<  stog,  n. ;  ult.  a  var.  of  stock'-,  v.  Cf . 
stodge,  v.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  plunge  a  stick  down 
through  (the  soil),  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
depth;  probe  (a  pool  or  marsh)  with  a  pole. 
[Scotch.] — 2.  To  plunge  and  fix  in  mire ;  stall 
in  mud ;  mire.     [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

It  was  among  the  ways  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
Who  ruled  as  well  as  mortal  ever  can,  sir. 

When  she  was  atogg'd,  and  the  country  in  a  mess. 
She  was  wont  to  send  for  a  Devon  man,  sir. 
Weat  Country  song,  quoted  in  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho,  x. 
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II.  intrans.  To  plant  the  feet  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously in  walking.    Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 
stogy  (sto'gi),  a.  and  n.     [<  stog  +  -yK    Cf. 
stodgy,  stocky.']    I.  a.  Bough;  coarse;  heavy: 
as,  stogy  shoes ;  a  stogy  cigar. 

One  of  his  legs,  ending  in  a  stogy  boot,  was  braced  out  in 
front  of  liim.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  88. 

II.  n.;  pi.  stogies  (-giz).   1.  A  rough,  heavy 
shoe. —  3.  A  long,  coarse  cigar. 

[CoUoq.  in  all  uses.] 
stoic  (sto'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  stoick; 
=  P.  stoique  =  Sp.  estdico  =  Pg.  estoico  =  It. 
stoico,  <  li.  stoicus,  <  Gr.  araiKd^,  pertaining  to  a 
porch  or  portico,  specifically  pertaining  to  that 
called  Stoo  JlouuXri,  'the  Painted  Poren'  in  the 
Agora  at  Athens,  and  to  the  school  of  philos- 
ophy founded  by  Zeno,  who  frequented  this 
poreh.]  I.  a.  Xcap.]  Pertaining  to  the  Stoics, 
or  to  their  teaching:  as,  a  Stoic  philosopher; 
the  8toic  doctrine ;  hence,  manifesting  indiffer- 
ence to  pleasure  or  pain  (compare  stoical). 

II.  m.  1.  [cap.]  A  disciple  of  the  philoso- 
pher Zeno,  who  founded  a  sect  about  308  b.  c. 
He  taught  that  men  should  be  free  from  passion,  unmoved 
by  joy  or  grief,  and  submit  without  complaint  to  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  by  which  all  things  are  governed. 
The  Stoics  are  proverbially  known  for  the  sternness  and 
austerity  of  their  ethical  doctrines,  and  for  the  influence 
which  their  tenets  exercised  over  some  of  the  noblest 
spirits  of  antiquity,  especially  among  the  Komons.  Their 
system  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile  a 
tbeological  pantheism  and  a  materialist  psycholog;^  with 
a'logic  which  seeiss  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  the 
representations  or  perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  a  moral- 
ity which  claims  as  its  first  principle  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  human  will.  The  Stoics  teach  that  whateveris  real  is 
material ;  matterandtorce  are  thetwoultimateprinciples ; 
matter  is  of  itself  motionless  and  unformed,  though  capa- 
ble of  receiving  all  motions  and  all  forms.  Force  is  the 
active,  moving,  and  molding  principle,  and  is  inseparably 
joined  with  matter ;  the  working  force  in  the  universe  is 
God,  whose  existence  as  a  wise  thinking  being  is  proved 
by  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  the  world.  The  supreme 
end  of  life,  or  the  highest  good,  is  virtue — that  is,  a  life 
conformed  to  nature,  the  agreement  of  human  conduct 
with  Uie  all-controlling  law  of  nature,  or  of  the  human 
with  the  divine  will ;  not  contemplation,  but  action,  is 
the  supreme  problem  for  man ;  virtue  is  sufficient  for 
happiness,  but  happiness  or  pleasure  should  never  be 
made  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  The  wise  man  alone 
attains  to  the  complete  performance  of  his  duty;  he  is 
without  passion,  although  not  without  feeling ;  he  is  not 
indulgent,  but  just  toward  himself  and  others;  he  alone 
is  free ;  he  is  king  and  lord,  and  is  inferior  in  inner  worth 
to  no  other  rational  being,  not  even  to  Zeus  himself. 

Certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  SJo- 
icfts  encountered  him.  Acts  xvii.  18. 

Hence — 2.  A  person  not  easily  excited;  one  who 
appears  or  professes  to  be  indifferent  to  plea- 
sure or  pain ;  one  who  esMbils  calm  fortitude. 

nint-hearted  Slaus,  you,  whose  marble  eyes 
Contemn  a  wrinkle,  and  whose  souls  despise 
To  follow  nature's  too  affected  fashion. 

QvMrleg,  Emblems,  ii.  4. 
School  of  the  Stoics,  the  Porch.    Zee  poreh. 

stoical  (sto'i-kal),  a.  [<  stoic  +  -oL]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Stoics; 
hence,  manifesting  or  maintaining  indifference 
to  pleasure  or  pain;  exhibiting  or  proceeding 
from  calm  fortitude :  as,  stoical  indifferenee. 

It  is  a  common  imputation  to  Seneca  that,  though  he 
declaimed  with  so  much  strength  of  reason,  and  a  gtoicaZ 
contempt  of  riches  and  power,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  men  in  Some. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  170. 
Stoical  ethics.    See  Stole,  n.,  1. 

stoically  (sta'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
the  Stoics,  or  of  a'stoic;  without  apparent  feel- 
ing or  sensibility ;  with  indifference  to  pleasure 
or  pain ;  with  calm  fortitude. 

stoicalness  (sto'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing stoical;  indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain; 
calm  fortitude. 

stoicheiology  (stoi-ki-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Also  stoichi- 
ology,  and  more  prop,  sio^hiology ;  <  Gr.  aroi- 
Xe'iov,  a  small  post,  also  a  first  principle  (dim.  of 
oTolxoi,  a  row,  rank,  <  oTEix^iv,  go  in  line  or  or- 
der: see  stieh),+  -?io-yia,<  T^eiv,  speak:  see-ot- 
ogy.]  A  division  of  a  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  objects  that 
science  deals  with,  but  not  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  associated  with  one  another; 
the  doctrine  of  elements. 

The  conditions  of  mere  thinking  are  given  in  certain  ele- 
mentary requisites ;  and  that  part  of  logic  which  analyzes 
and  considers  these  may  be  called  its  etoicheiology,  or  doe- 
trine  of  elements.  .  .  .  Logical  stoicheiology,  or  the  doc- 
trine conversant  about  the  elementary  requisites  of  mere 
thought.  ...  In  its  stoicheiology,  or  doctrine  of  elements, 
logic  considers  the  conditions  of  possible  thought. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iv.,  xxlv. 

stoicheiometiical  (stoi'M-o-mefri-kal),  a. 

lAlso  stcechiometrical;  <stoieheiometr^  +4c-al.'i 

Pertaining  to  stoicheiometry. 
stoicheiometry  (stoi-ki-om'e-tri),  n.  [Also  stoe- 

chiometry;  <  Gr.  aroix^lov,  a  first  principle,  + 
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/drpov,  a  measure :  see  meter^.']  The  science  of 
calculating  the  quantities  of  chemical  elements 
involved  in  chemical  reactions  or  processes. 

Stoiciant,  »•  [ME.  stoiden;  as  Stoic  +  -ion.] 
A  Stoic.     Chaucer,  BoSthius,  v.  meter  4. 

stoicism  (sto'i-sizm),  n.  [=  F.  stoieisme;  as 
stoic  + -ism.']  1.  [cap.]  The  opinions  and  max- 
ims of  the  Stoics;  also,  the  conduct  recommend- 
ed by  the  Stoics.—  2.  A  real  or  pretended  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain ;  the  bearing  of  pain 
without  betraying  feeling;  calm  fortitude. 

He  [Nuncomar]  had  just  parted  from  those  who  were 
mostnearly  connected  with  him.  Their  cries  and  contor- 
tions had  appalled  the  European  ministers  of  justicCj  but 
had  not  produced  the  smallest  effect  on  the  iron  stmeism 
of  the  prisoner.  Macmiay,  Warren  Hastings. 

=Syn.  2.  InsensOrUity,  Impassibility,  etc.    See  apathy. 

Stoicityt  (sto-is'i-ti),  n.  [<  stoic  +  -ity.]  Stoi- 
calness; stoical  indifference.  B.  Jonson,  Epi- 
ccene,  i.  1. 

stoit  (stoit),  V.  i.  [A  dial.  var.  of  stot^.]  1. 
To  walk  in  a  staggering  way;  totter;  stumble 
on  any  object.  [Scotch.]  —  2.  To  leap  from  the 
water,  as  certain  fish.    Day.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

stoiter  (stoi'tfer),  v.  i.  [A  dial.  var.  of  stotter.] 
Same  as  stoit. 

stokeH,  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  ME.  stolcen,<  OP.  estoquer 
(=  It.  *stoccare),  stab,  thrust,  <  estoc,  a  rapier, 
stock:  see  stock^,  stoecade.]  To  pierce;  stick; 
thrust. 

Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stoke  with  point  bytynge. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1688. 

stoke^  (stok),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stoked,,  ppr.  stok- 
ing. [<  stoker,  taken  as  an  E.  noun,  <  "stoke  -f- 
-er\  but  appar.  <  D.  stoker',  <  stoken,  kindle  a 
fire,  incite,  instigate,  <  MD.  stock,  t>.  stok,  a 
stick,  stock,  rapier:  see  stocks  Cf.  stoke^.] 
I.  Vrans.  To  poke,  stir  up,  and  maintain  the  fire 
in  (a  furnace,  especially  one  used  with  a  boiler 
for  the  generation  of  steam  for  an  engine) ;  sup- 
ply with  fuel;  trim- and  maintain  combustion  in. 
Much  skill  is  needed  to  Stolce  the  furnace  of  a  steam- 
boiler  successfully ;  and  one  stoker  will  often  be  able  to 
keep  the  steam  well  up  when  another  of  equal  strength 
and  diligence  will  fail  altogether. 

Brande  and  Cox,  Diet.  ScL,  Lit.,  and  Art 

Cold  stoking,  in  glass-manvf.,  the  process  of  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  oven  until  the  glass  attains  the 
tough  fluid  consistency  necessary  for  blowing. 

II,  intrams.  To  attend  to  and  supply  a  furnace 
with  fuel;  act  as  a  stoker  or  fireman. 

stoke-hole  (stok'hol),  n.  The  compartment  of 
a  steamer  in  which  the  furnace-fires  are  worked: 
in  the  United  States  called  ^re-roojra. 

stoker  (sto'kSr),  n.  [<  D.  stoker,  one  who  kin- 
dles or  sets  on  fire,  <  stoken,  kindle  a  fire,  stir 
a  fire,  <  stok,  a  stock,  stick  (hence  a  poker  for  a 
fire):  see  stock^,  and  cf.  stoke^.]  1.  One  who 
attends  to  and  maintains  suitable  combustion 
in  a  furnace,  espeeiaEy  a  furnace  used  in  gen- 
erating steam,  as  on  a  locomotive  or  steamship; 
a  fireman. — 2.  A  poker.  [Bare.]  —Mechanical 
stoker,  an  automatic  device  for  feeding  fuel  to  a  furnace, 
and  for  keeping  the  grate  free  from  ashes  and  clinkers. 
Many  such  machines  have  been  Invented.  Endless  aprons 
or  chains,  or  revolving  toothed  cylinders,  are  common  feed- 
ers, distributing  the  coal  to  the  grate  in  definite  quantity 
as  needed,  while  shaking  grates,  revolving  grate-bars,  and 
special  bars  called  picker-ba/rs,  with  teeth  working  in  the 
air-spaces  of  the  grate,  are  employed  for  the  discharge  of 
ashes  and  cinders. 

Stoke^a  (sto-ke'si-a),  n.  [NIj.  (L'Heritier, 
1788),  nameci  after  £)r.  Jonathan  Stokes  (1755- 
1831),  a  British  botanist.]  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  of  the  tribe  Verkoniaceae,  sub- 
tribe  Euvernoniese, 
and  series  Stilpnopap- 
pese.  It  is  characterized 
by  large  stalked  heads  of 
blue  flowers,  with  smooth 
three-  or  four-angled 
achenes  and  a  pappus  of 
four  or  five  long  bristles. 
The  corollas,  unlike  the 
tubular  type  otherwise 
prevalent  in  the  trib^  are 
flattened  above  the  middle 
and  somewhat  ligulate,  and 
toward  the  outside  of  the 
head,  by  their  increased 
size  and  deeply  five-parted 
border,  they  suggest  the 
tribe  Ciehariacese.  The  only 
species,  5.  eyanea,  is  a  nar 
tive  of  the  southern  United 
States  near  the  OuU  of 
Mexico,  a  rare  plant  of 
wet  pine-barrens.  It  is  an 
erect  shrub,  clad  above 
with  loose  wool  and  alter- 
nate clasping  leaves,  and 
bearing  petioled  leaves  be- 
low, \mch  are  entire  or 
spiny-fringed.  The  band- 
some  blue  fiowers  form 
large  terminal  heads 
which  are  purplish  in  the 
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bud,  resemble  those  of  the  China  aster,  and  are  pown  in 
large  quantities  for  the  London  marketj  under  the  name 
oi  Stokes's  aster.  ,     ,  ,-,     .-r  ±  ■•  o -, 

Stola (sto'la),  «. ;  yl.stolse (-le).  [L. :  seestoWi.] 
An  ample  outer  tunic  or  dress  worn  by  Boman 
women  over  the  under-tunic  or  chemise :  it  fell 
as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet,  and  was  gathered 
in  around  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  it  was  a  charac- 
teristic garment  of  the  Eoman  matrons,  as  the  toga  wag 
of  the  men  and  divorced  women  and  courtezans  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  it.    See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

stolei  (stol).  Preterit  and  obsolete  past  parti- 
ciple of  stedtX.  ,    ,  ^„ 

Stole2  (stol),  n.  [<  ME.  stole,  stools,  <  OP.  estole, 
P.  4tole  =  Sp.  Pg.  estola  =  It.  stola,  <  L.  stola, 
a  stola,  robe,  stole,  <  Gr.  arolii,  a  long  robe; 
orig.,  in  a  gen.  sense,  dress,  equipment,  sacer- 
dotal vestment  or  vestments;  <  arkTCkeiv,  set, 
array,  despatch:  seestell.]  1.  A  stola,  or  any 
garment  of  similar  nature. 

Forsoth  the  f  adir  seyde  to  his  seruauntis,  Soone  brynge 
7,e  forth  the  first  stmle,  and  clothe  je  him. 

Wyclif,  Luke  xv.  22. 

Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stala. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  30. 

2.  In  the  Eoman  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  An- 
glican churches,  an  ecclesiastical  vestment,  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  strip  of  silk  or  other  mate- 
rial, worn  over  the  shoiilders  (by  deacons  over 
one  shoulder)  and  hanging  down  in  front  to  the 
knees  or  below  them,  it  is  widened  and  fringed  at 
the  ends,  and  usually  has  a  cross  embroidered  on  it  at  the 
middle  and  at  each  extremity.  Stoles  are  worn  of  differ- 
ent colors,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  season.  When 
celebrating  the  eucharist  a  priest  wears  his  stole  crossed 
upon  the  breast  and  secured  by  the  girdle,  at  other  tunes 
simply  pendent  from  the  shoulders.  A  bishop,  on  account 
of  his  pectoral  cross,  wears  it  pendent  even  when  cele- 
brating. A  deacon  wears  it  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
tied  on  the  right  side.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  stole  has 
been  worn  since  early  times  in  two  different  forms,  the 
deacon's  (orarion)  and  the  priest's  (epitrachelion).  Origi- 
nally the  stole  was  of  linen,  and  probably  was  a  napkin  or 
cloth  indicative  of  ministering  at  the  altar  and  at  agapse. 
The  pall  or  omophorion  is  of  entirdy  distinct  origin.  See 
orarium. 

Forth  comth  the  preest  with  stole  aboute  his  nekke. 
And  bad  hire  be  lyke  to  Sarra  and  Hebekke 
In  wysdom  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage. 

Clumcer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  459. 

3.  A  chorister's  surplice  or  eotta :  an  occasional 
erroneous  use. 

Six  little  Singing-boys — dear  little  souls  — 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stales. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  210. 

4.  In  her.,  usually,  a  bearing  representing  a 
scarf  with  straight  and  parallel  sides,  fringed 

at  each  end Groom  of  the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the 

bed-chamber  in  the  household  of  an  English  king.— Or- 
der Of  the  Golden  Stole,  a  Venetian  order,  the  badge 
of  which  was  a  stole  of  cloth  of  gold  worn  over  the  robes. 
It  disappeared  with  tlie  independence  of  the  republic  of 
Venice. — StOle-fee,  a  fee  paid  to  a  priest  for  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  service,  as  for  marriages,  christenings,  and 
funerals. 

stole^  (stol),  TO.    Same  as  stolon. 

stolc*t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  stool. 

stoled  (stold),  a.     [<  stole^  -t-  -ed^.].  Wearing 

a  stole.     G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph  After 

Death, 
stolen  (sto'ln),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  steaP-.]   Obtained 

or  acquired  by  stealth  or  theft :  as,  stolen  goods. 
Stolen  waters  are  sweet.  Prov.  ix,  17. 

Stolephoridae  (stol-e-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Stolephorus  +  -idas.]  A  family  of  malaeoptery- 
gian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Stolephorus; 
the  anchovies.  The  body  is  oblong  or  elongate ;  the 
snout  Is  produced  forward ;  the  mouth  is  very  large  and 
inferior;  the  maxillaries  are  very  narrow,  and  project 
backward ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  submedian  and  ^ort ;  the  anal 
fin  is  rather  long ;  the  pectorals  are  normal ;  and  the  ven- 
trals  are  abdominal,  hut  further  advanced  than  usual,  and 
of  moderate  size.  'There  is  no  lateral  line,  but  along  the 
sides  is  generally  developed  a  broad  silvery  band,  to  which 
the  typical  genus  owes  its  name.  The  species  are  mostly 
of  small  size,  rarely  exceeding  6  inches,  and  often  less. 
About  70  are  known,  some  inhabiting  almost  all  tropical 
and  temperate  seas,    Engraidididx  is  a  synonym. 

stolepboroid  (sto-lef'o-roid),  n.  and  a.  [<  Sto- 
lephorus +  -oid^  I.'n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
StolephoridsB. 

II.  a.  Of,  or  having  characters  of,  the  Stole- 
phoridee. 

Stolephorus  (sto-lef 'o-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Lac6p&de, 
1803),  <  Gr.  cToi^,  a  stole,  -t-  ipepEiv  =  E.  bearK] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  related  to  the  herrings,  but 
with  a  produced  snout,  and  a  broad  silvery  band 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  white  stole  or 
band  worn  by  priests,  tjrpical  of  the  family  Stole- 
phoridsB (or  Engraulididie).  The  common  anchovy 
IB  S.  enffrasichcHus.  There  are  several  others,  as  5.  brmcm, 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Brazil,  abounding  southward ;  S.  ri-ngens, 
from  Vancouver  Island  to  Peru,  a  large  anchovy;  8.  deli- 
catissimMt  and  S.  compresses,  of  the  Californian  and  Mexi- 
can coasts,  the  latter  locally  known  as  sprai  (see  spritH^ 
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8(c)).  This  genus  has  been  oftener  called  ^n(7ra«Jfe.  See 
cut  under  ainchoiiy, 
stolid  (stol'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  estdlido  =  Pg.  estolido 
=  It.  stoUdo,  <  L.  stolidus,  unmovable,  slow, 
dull,  stupid;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  arepeSg.']  Heavy; 
dullj  stupid;  not  easily  moved;  lacking  in  or 
destitute  of  susceptibUity;  denoting  dullness 
or  impassiveness :  as,  a  stolid  person;  a  stolid 
appearance. 

But  the  stolid  calm  of  the  Indian  alone 
Remains  where  the  trace  of  emotion  has  been. 

Whittier,  Hogg  Megone,  i. 
=Syn.  Coltish,  wooden. 

stolidity  (sto-lid'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  stoUdita,  <  LL. 
stoUdita(t-)s',  dullness,  stupidity,  <  L.  stolidus, 
dull,  stupid:  see  stoUd.']  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  stolid ;  duUness ;  stupidity. 

These  certainly  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocile,  in- 
tractible  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments, 
and  be  proof  against  demonstration  itself. 

SerUley,  Sermons,  i. 
=Syn.    See  stolid. 

stolidly  (Btol'id-li),  adv.  In  a  stolid  manner : 
as,  to  gaze  stolidly  at  one.    Bailey, 

stoliduess  (stol'id-nes),  n.    Stolidity. 

stolo  (sto'lo),  ». ;  pi.  stoZo»e«  (sto-16'nez).  [L.: 
see  stolon.']  In  zool.,  a  stolon.Lstolo  prollfer, 
the  proliferating  stolon  of  some  animals,  as  certain  ascid- 
ians ;  a  germ-stock.    See  stolon,  2  (e). 

stolon  (sto'lon),  n.  [Nil.,  <  L.  stolo(n-),  a  shoot, 
branch,  sucker.]  1.  In  hot.:  (o)  In  phane- 
rogams, a  reclined  or  prostrate  branch  which 
strikes  root  at  the  tip,  developing  a  new  plant. 


Carex  -vulgaris,  var.  stoloni/era,  showing  the  stolons. 


A  very  slender  naked  stolon  with  a  bud  at  the  end  con- 
stitutes a  rvam&r,  as  of  the  strawberry.  See  also  cut  under 
Solidaga.  (J)  la  mosses,  a  shoot  running  along 
or  under  the  ground,  and  eventually  rising  into 
the  air  and  producing  fuUy  lesUEed  shoots. 
Goebel. —  3.  In  eool.,  some  proliferated  part  or 
structure,  likened  to  the  stolon  of  a  plant,  con- 
necting different  parts  or  persons  of  a  com- 
pound or  complex  organism,  and  usually  giving 
rise  to  new  zooids  by  the  process  of  budding. 
See  cuts  under  Campanularia  and  Willsia.  (a) 
A  process  of  protoplasm  Detween  the  different  comparts 
ments  of  a  multilocular  foraminifer.  (6)  The  procum- 
bent^ adherent,  or  creeping  basal  section  of  the  stock  of 
some  social  infusorians.  (c)  One  of  the  prolongations  of 
tlie  ccenosarc  of  some  actinozoans.  (d)  The  second  stage 
of  the  embryo  of  some  hydrozoans.  (e)  The  germ-stock  or 
prolongation  of  the  tunic  of  some  compound  ascidians,  as 
a  salp ;  a  stolo  prollfer.   See  cuts  under  Salpa  and  eyatho- 


Also  Stole. 

stolonate  (sto'lon-at),  a.  [<  stolon  +  -ate^.] 
In  eool.,  giving  rise  to  or  provided  with  a  sto- 
lon or  stolons;  originating  in  a  stolon;  stolo- 
niferous. 

stoloniferous  (sto-lo-nif'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  sto- 
lo{n-),  a  shoot,  sucker,  +  ferre,  bear,  carry: 
see  -ferous.']  Producing  or  bearing  stolons; 
proliferating,  as  an  ascidian  or  a  hydroid;  sto- 
lonate. 

stolzite  (stol'zTt),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  Stolz  of 
TepUtz  in  Bohemia.]  Native  lead  tungstate,  a 
mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals  of  a 
green,  brown,  or  red  color,  and  resinous  or  sub- 
adamantine  luster.  Sometimes  called  scheeli- 
tine. 

stoma  (sto'ma),  n. ;  pi.  stomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ard/xa  (oro/iaT-),  pi.  ardfiara,  tEie  mouth,  a 
mouth,  opening,  entrance  or  outlet,  a  chasm, 
cleft,  etc.,  the  face,  front,  fore  part,  etc. ;  = 
Zend  staman,  mouth.  Of.  stomach,  from  the 
same  source.]  1.  In  sool.,  a  mouth  or  inges- 
tive  opening;  an  oral  orifloe;  an  ostium  or  os- 
tiole :  chiefly  used  of  small  or  simple  apertures, 
as  a  ojrtostome ;  hence,  also,  a  small  opening  of 
any  kind  through  which  something  may  pass 
in  or  out;  a  pore.     Specifloally— (a)  An  opening  of 


^^ 


I.  Stvahilanthes  Sabinianus.  2,  CodisBum 
'variegatum.  3.  Limnocharis  Pluntieri.  a, 
Stomata.    (Minified.) 
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a  lymphatic  vessel ;  a  lymphatic  pore  or  oriflc^  as  on  in- 
terstice between  the  cells  of  a  serous  membrane,  (b)  The 
outer  opening  of  a  trachea  or  air-tube  of  an  insect ;  a  spir- 
acle or  breathing-hole,  (c)  A  branchial  pore  of  an  ascid- 
ian or  acranial  vertebrate. 

2.  In  hot.,  a  minute  orifice  or  slit  in  the  epider- 
_   mis   of    leaves,    etc.,   which 

opens  directly  into  air-cavi- 
ties  or   intercellular   spaces 

Longitudinal  Section  that  pervade  the  interior, 
?L"feTo'f1!fS?S  and  through  which  free  in- 
tigoiiaia.    (Magni-   gress  and  egress  of  air  take 

°  place ;  a  breathing-pore.   The 

apparatus  of  the  stoma  consists  usually  of  a  pair  of  cells 
(there  are  several  in  the  EqmteUusese,  Hepaticem,  etc.X 
called  guard-cells  or  ffuardian-ceUs,  between  the  opposed 
concave  sides  of  which  lies  the  slit  or  opening,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  height  of  the  epidermis  and  per- 
mits free  communication  between  the  intercellular  spaces 
and  the  external  air.  According  to  Van  Tleghem,  the  sto- 
mata are  always  open  in  sunlight  and  closed  in  darkness. 
These  cells  are 
strongly  thick- 
ened on  the  up- 
per and  under 
walls  of  their 
opposed  faces, 
while  else- 

where their 
walls  are  relar 
tivelythin.  The 
opening  and 
closing  of  a  sto- 
ma depend  upon 
the  difference  in  thickness  of  the  parts  of  the  walls.  When 
the  turgescence  of  the  guard-cells  increases,  they  curve 
more  strongly,  and  consequently  the  cleft  widens;  but 
with  decreased  turgescence  the  cleft  becomes  narrower. 
See  also  cut  under  Iris. 

3.  In  Swedenborg's  philosophy,  a  cubical  fig- 
ure with  hollowed  siifaces,  being  the  figure  of 
the  interstices  of  spheres  arranged  in  what  S  we- 
denborg  calls  the  fixed  quadrilateral  pyramidal 
position,  supposed  to  be  that  natural  to  the 
spherical  particles  of  water. 

stomacace  (sto-mak'a-se),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  sto- 
macace,  <  Gr.  aTojMic&iai,  a  disease  of  the  mouth, 
scurvy  of  the  gums,  <  ard/^a,  mouth,  -I-  Kara/,  bad- 
ness, <  m/cdf,  bad.]  Ulcerous  stomatitis.  See 
stomatitis. 

stomach  (stum'ak),  n.  [Now  conformed  ter- 
minally to  the  L.  spelling,  but  pron.  accord- 
ing to  its  ME.  origin;  early  mod.  B.  stom- 
ach, stomacke,  stomak,  stomake;  <  ME.  stomak, 
stomake,  stomoke,  <  OP.  estomac,  estomach'  P. 
estomac  =  Pr.  estomach  =  Sp.  estdmago  =  Pg. 
estomago  =  It.  stomaco,  the  stomach,  <  L.  sto- 
machus,  the  throat,  gullet,  also  the  stomach,  fig. 
taste,  liking,  also  distaste,  dislike,  irritation, 
chagrin,  <  Gr.  arS/iaxos,  the  throat,  gullet,  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  hence  also  the  stomach, 
lit.  (as  shown  also  in  other  uses,  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  or  of  the  uterus,  etc.)  a  mouth  or 
opening,  <  ard/ia,  mouth,  opening:  see  stoma.] 
It.  The  throat;  the  gullet;  the  mouth. 

Spiteful  tongues  in  cankered  stomachs  placed. 

Baleigh.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

2.  A  more  or  less  sac-like  part  of  the  body 
where  food  is  digested,  in  the  lowest  animals  any 
part  of  the  sarcode  or  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  body 
is  capable  of  digesting  food,  and  forms  during  the  process 
a  temporary  stomach,  as  in  an  amceba.  In  many  infu- 
sorial animalcules  special  vacuoles  containing  food  are 
formed.  These  are  inconstant  both  in  number  and  in  po- 
sition, whence  Ehrenberg's  name,  Polygaslrica,  for  these 
organisms.  In  the  highest  protozoans,  which  have  a  defi- 
nite oral  or  ingestive  area,  there  is  likewise  a  more  or  less 
fixed  digestive  tracts  constituting  a  stomach.  A  few  of 
the  metazoans  have  no  true  digestion,  and  consequently 
no  stomach ;  such  are  the  parenchymatous  or  anenterous 
worms,  which"imbibe  or  soak  in  nutriment  already  elab- 
orated in  the  tissues  of  the  host  of  which  they  are  para- 
sites. But  the  vast  majority  of  animals  above  the  proto- 
zoans have  an  intestinal  digestive  tract  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  which  may  properly  be  called  a  stomach.  In  most  of 
these,  again,  a  definite  stomach  exists  as  a  specialized,  usu- 
ally dilated,  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  food  is 
subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  digestion  subsequent  to 
mastication  and  insalivation  and  prior  to  further  diges- 
tive changes  which  go  on  in  the  intestine.  Among  ver- 
tebrates more  than  one  section  of  the  alimentary  canal 
is  called  a  stomach,  and  many  vertebrates  have  more  than 
one.  Thus,  in  birds  there  are  a  true  glandular  stomach, 
the  proeenlriculus,  in  which  the  esophagus  ends,  and  a 
muscular  or  grinding  stomach,  the  gizzard  or  gigerium. 
In  mammals  the  stomach  always  extends  from  the  end  of 
the  gullet  to  the  beginning  of  the  gut.  It  is  of  extremely 
variable  size  and  shape.  Kinds  of  mammalian  stomachs 
sometunes  distinguished  are  the  simple,  as  in  man,  the 
carnivores,  etc. ;  the  complex  or  plurilocular  stomach,  as 
in  various  marsupials,  rodents,  some  monkeys,  etc. ;  and 
the  compound  or  pluripartite.  The  last  is  confined  to 
the  ruminants.  (See  RumiTumtia.)  In  man  the  stomach  is 
the  most  dilated  and  most  distensible  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  It  occupies  parts  of  the  left  hypochondriac 
and  epigastric  regions  of  the  abdomen,  immediately  within 
the  abdominal  walls,  below  the  diaphragm  and  partly  un- 
der the  liver,  to  the  right  of  the  spleen,  and  above  the 
transverse  colon.  In  form  it  is  irregularly  conoidal,  and 
curved  upon  itself.  When  moderately  distended,  it  is 
about  12  inches  long  and  4  wide ;  it  weighs  3  or  4  ounces. 
But  the  size,  shape,  and  hence  the  anatomical  relations, 
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vary  greatly  in  different  individuals  and  in  different  states 
of  distention.  It  begins  where  the  gullet  ends,  at  the 
esophageal  or  car- 
diac orifice,  and  ends 
at  the  pyloric  orifice, 
where  tlie  duodenum 
begins.  From  the  car- 
diac orifice  the  stom- 
ach bulges  to  the  left 
in  a  great  cul-de-sac, 
the  fundus  cardiacus, 
or  cardiac  end,  in  con- 
tact with  the  spleen, 
and  &om  this  greatest 
caliber  the  organ  less- 
ens in  diameter  with  a 
sweep   to    the    right. „    .    .       ,, 

The    lesser    curvature     Humaii  stomach  and  BeBinnmg  of  In- 

or  short  border  of  the         ''="°t' '"''  °'"="  '^,  .  V"^'"'.,- 
stomach,  between  the   ne1t)'J?&S  °of  s^oShf'o^r 

cardiac  ana  pyloric  on-  curvature  of-  stomach,  opposite  which  is 

flceSfis  uppermost,  and  ^^^  (unlettered)  greater  curvature  j  rf, 

in  pnnnpptpH  with  t-hn  pylorus,  at  right  extremity  of  stomach  : 

l7™^wVfr  1  ^^^^biliaiV  or  hepatic  duct;/,  gaU-blad- 

hver  by  the  lesser  or  der.  whose  duct,  the  cystic  dSct,  forms 

gastronepatic      omen-  with  the  hepatic  duct  the  ductus  com- 

tum.    The  greater  cur-  munis  choledochus,    or   common   bile- 

vatore  or  long  border  ?,"e^\Lt;  ^.^f  SSeS;  Srb"iTniSS 

of  the  stomach  is  oppo-  of  the  small  intestine. 

Site  the  other,  between 

the  same  two  points,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  great 
or  gastrocolic  omentum.  These  two  curvatures  separate 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  The  stomach  is  held 
in  place  by  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  gastrocolic,  gastro- 
hepatic,  gastrosplenic,  and  gastrophrenic  omenta,  the  last 
of  which  gives  it  most  fixity.  The  arteries  of  the  stomach 
are  the  gastric  (a  brianch  from  the  celiac  axis),  the  pyloiic 
and  right  gastro-epiploic  branches  of  the  hepatic,  the  left 
gastro-epiploic,  and  short  branches  from  the  splenic  artery. 
The  veins  end  in  the  splenic,  superior  mesenteric,  and  por- 
tal veins.  The  numerous  Ijinphatics  consist  of  a  deep  set 
and  a  superficial  set.  The  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches 
of  both  pnemnogaatrics  and  many  branches  from  the  sym- 
pathetic  system.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  four —  se- 
rous, muscular,  submucous,  and  mucous.  The  serous  lay- 
er is  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  the  whole  organ  on  both 
its  surfaces,  and  is  reflected  away  from  it  along  each  of 
its  curvatures.  The  muscular  coat  includes  three  seta 
of  fibers— longitudinal,  circular,  and  oblique,  the  last 
chiefly  limited  to  the  cardia.  The  submucous  coat  is  sim- 
ply the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscular  layer  and 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach.  This  mucous 
membrane  is  the  so-called  "  coat"  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
thick,  pinkish,  reddish,  or  brownish,  with  a  soft  velvety 
surface,  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  or  rugse  when  the 
organ  is  contracted.  Studding  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  numberless  depressions  or  alveoli  of  polyg- 
onal tending  to  hexagonal  form,  ^^^  to  -^^js  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  these  are  the  enlarged  mouths  of  the  tubular 
gastric  glands,  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice  by  the  action 
of  which  gastric  digestion  is  effected.  Two  kinds  of  these 
follicles  are  distinguished  by  their  microscopic  structure 
— the  pyloric  and  the  cardiac.  The  former  are  found  chief- 
ly at  and  near  the  pyloric  end,  the  latter  most  typicEd  at 
the  cardiac,  and  there  are  intermediate  forms  in  interme- 
diate regions.  The  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  its  alveoli  is  of  the  kind  called  columnar.  Be- 
sides the  four  coats  above  described,  a  fifth,  a  layer  of  in- 
voluntary muscular  flbers  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  submucous  layer,  is  distinguished  as  the  inemscu- 
laris  mucQSse.  The  digestive  activity  of  the  stomach  is 
iutermittent,  and  depends  upon  the  stimulus  which  the 
presence  of  food  occasions.  The  muscular  arrangement 
is  such  that  food  is  continually  rolled  about,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  mass  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice.  In  the  stomach  the  proteids  are  converted  into  al- 
bumins and  peptones  by  the  pepsin,  milk  is  curdled  by 
the  rennef^ferment,  the  gelatin  If  erous  tissues  are  dis- 
solved, and  other  less  important  changes  are  effected.  See 
also  cuts  under  alimentary,  Asteroidea,  Appendicularia^ 
Dibranchiata,  Doliolidss,  irdestine,  peritonewn,  Plumatel' 
la,  pluteus,  Protvla,  PidmonaUi,  Pycnogonida,  Huminan- 
tia,  Salpa,  Tragidus,  and  Tunicata. 
3,  The  digestive  persoif  or  alimentary  zooid  of 
a  compound  polyp.  See  gasterozooid. — 4.  lu 
most  insects  of  the  orders  Lepido]^tera,  Biptera, 
and  some  Hymenoptera,  a  hladder-like  expan- 
sion of  the  esophagus,  which  can  be  dilated  at 
the  will  of  the  insect ;  the  suoMng-stomaeh,  by 
means  of  which  the  nectar  of  flowers  or  other 
liquid  is  sucked  up,  as  water  is  drawn  into  a 
syringe,  in  mandibulate  insects  the  ingluvies  or  crop 
takes  the  place  of  the  sucking-stomach,  and  nearly  all  in- 
sects have  two  true  stomachs,  called  proverdricmus  and 
v&ntricidv^. 

5.  Appetite;  desire  or  relish  for  food:  as,  to 
have  a  good  stomach  for  one's  meals. 

The  body  is  ay  so  redy  and  peuyble 
To  wake,  that  my  stomak  is  destroyed, 

Chaucer^  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  139. 

Pray,  seat  you,  lords ;  we'll  bear  you  company, 
But  with  small  stomach  to  taste  any  food.  ^ 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  2. 

I'll  make  as  bold  with  your  meat ;  for  the  trot  has  got 
me  a  good  stmnach.         Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  IL  234. 

In  some  countries,  where  men  and  women  have  good 

travelling  stomacJis,  they  be^  with  porridge,  then  they 

fall  to  capon,  or  so  forth,  but  if  capon  come  short  of  fiUing 

their  bellies,  to  their  ponidge  again,  'tis  their  only  course. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Northwsffd  Hoe,  i,  1. 

Hence — 6.  Relish;  taste;  inclination;  liking: 
as,  to  have  no  stomach  for  controversy. 

He  also  bathe  tolde  me  moche  off  hys  sttymdke  and  ten- 
dre  faver  that  he  owythe  to  yow.    PaMcm  Letters,  III.  160. 

Finding  that  the  citizens  had  apparently  no  stomach  for 

the  fight,  he  removed  his  trophies,  and  took  his  departure. 

Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic.  II.  66. 
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7.  Disposition,    (o)  Spirit;  temper;  heart 

Though  I  bee  not  worthie  to  receive  any  favor  at  the 
handes  of  your  maistership,  yet  is  your  exoellente  herte 
and  noble  stomake  worthie  to  shewe  favour. 

Udaa,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  4. 

This  was  no  small  Magnanimity  in  the  King,  that  he  was 

able  to  pull  down  the  high  Stonuushs  ol  the  Prelates  in 

that  time.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  60. 

(6t)  Compassion ;  pity. 

Nere  myn  extorcloun  I  myghte  nat  lyven. 
Nor  of  swiche  Japes  wol  I  nat  be  Bhryven, 
Stomak  ne  conscience  ne  knowe  I  noon. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 143. 
(c)  Courage;  spirit. 

For  in  them,  as  men  of  stowter  slomackes,  bolder  spirites, 
and  manlyer  courages  then  handycraftes  men  and  plowe- 
men  be,  doth  consiste  the  whole  powre,  strength,  and 
puissaunce  of  cure  army,  when  we  muste  flght  in  battayle. 
Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  tr.  by  Kobinson,  p.  89. 
(dt)  Pride;  haughtiness;  conceit. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomaeh,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes. 

SAoft.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2.  34. 
(et)  Spleen;  anger;  choler;  resentment;  sullenness. 

From  that  time  King  Kichard,  mooned  in  »tmaacke 
against  King  Philip,  neuer  shewed  any  gentle  countenance 
of  peace  &  amitie.  Hakluyl's  Voyages,  II.  23. 

Many  learned  men  hane  written,  with  moch  dinersitie 
for  the  matter,  and  therfore  with  great  contrarietie  and 
some  fAonuuike  amongest  them  selues. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  123. 
Which  rai^ht  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  con- 
demn all  things  that  are  sharply  spoken,  or  vehemently 
written,  as  proceeding  out  of  sUnnach,  virulence,  and  ill 
nature.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii..  Int. 

Circulating  Stomadl,  one  of  the  temporary  food-vacu- 
oles  of  an  infusorian  or  other  protozoan,  which  moves 
about  with  a  kind  of  cyclosis.  See  Polygastriea.—'Fli^A- 
ity  of  tlie  stomach,  a  state  of  gastric  debility  formerly 
considered  to  depend  on  sexual  excesses.— FullneSB  of 
the  Stomach,  a  feeling  of  weight  or  distention  in  the 
epigastric  region.— Glandular  stomach.  SeeproverUric- 
idus.—  Hypogenesia  of  the  stomach,  unnatural  small- 
nesB  of  the  stomach,  se^n  in  some  children. — Mastica- 
tory Stomach.  See  maslieatory. — Muscular  stomach. 
See  musctdar  and  gizzard. — Pit  Of  the  Stomach,  the  de- 
pression just  below  the  sternum :  same  as  epigastrium,  1. 
Also  called  infrastemal  fossa,  seroUeulus  cordis,  and  anii- 
cardium.— Proud  stomach,  a  haughty  disposition.  Com- 
pare def.  7. 

Truths  whilk  are  as  unwelcome  to  a  proud  stomach  as 
wet  clover  to  a  cow's.  Scott,  Pirate,  xviii. 

Bug89  Of  the  stomach,  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
present  when  the  organ  is  contracted,  and  extending  for 
the  most  part  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  See  cut  in  def. 
2.— Sour  Stomach,  that  condition  of  the  stomach  which 
causes  acid  eructations. — Sucking-Stomach.  See  def.  4. 
— To  stay  the  stomach.  See  stayK 
stomach  (stum'ak),  V.  [=  OF.  estomaqner  = 
Sp.  Pg.  e8tomagar  =  It.  stomacare,  disgust,  refl. 
feel  msgust,  <  L.  stomacliari,  feel  disgust,  be 
angry,  K stomachus,  distaste,  dislike,  stomach: 
see  stomach,  m.]  I.  irans.  If.  To  encourage; 
hearten. 

When  he  had  stomached  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
shoot  forth  his  word  without  fear,  he  went  forward  with 
them  by  his  grace,  conquering  in  them  the  prince  of  this 
world.  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works  (Parker  SocX  p.  313. 

2t.  To  hate;  resent;  remember  or  regard  with 
anger  or  resentment. 

If  that  any  sUmmch  this  my  deed, 
Alphonsus  can  revenge  thy  wrong  with  speed. 

•  Qlreei\£,  Alphonsus,  iii. 

A  plague  on  them  all  for  me!  .  .  .  0, 1  do  stomacA  them 

Imgely.  B.  Jcnson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  liL  2. 

3.  To  put  up  with;  bear  without  open  resent- 
ment or  opposition :  as,  to  stomach  an  affront. 

"The  priests  talk,"  said  he,  "of  absolution  in  such 
terms  that  laymen  can  not  stomach  it." 

Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic,  I.  76. 

4.  To  turn  the  stomach  ol;  disgust.    [Rare.] 
It  is  not  becanse  the  restaurants  are  very  dirty — if  you 

wipe  your  plate  and  glass  carefully  before  using  them, 
they  need  not  stonuwA  you.       HoweUs,  Venetian  Life,  vi. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  be  or  become  angry. 
What  one  among  them  commonly  doth  not  stomach  at 
such  contradiction?  Hooker, 

stomachal  (stum'ak-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  stoma- 
eal  =  Sp.  Pg.  estomacal  =  It.  stomacale,  <  NL. 
*stoma.cnalis,  <  L.  stomaeJms,  stomach:  see 
stomach.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
stomach;  gastric:  as,  stomachal  tubes. 

The  body-wall,  which  encloses  the  stomachal  cavity. 

Gegmbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  92. 

2.  Relating  to  the  stomach,  or  to  a  region  of 
the  body  which  contains  the  stomach ;  gastric ; 
epigastric;  abdominal;  ventral:  as,  the  stom- 
achal part  of  a  crab's  carapace. —  3.  Remedial 
of  a  disordered  stomach ;  peptic  or  digestive ; 
cordial;  stomachic — Stomachal  teeth,  shaip,homy 
processes  of  the  lining  of  the  proventriculus,  and  some- 
times of  other  parts  of  the  aUmentary  canal,  found  in 
many  insects  and  crustaceans,  and  serving  for  the  com- 
minution of  food. 
H.  n.  A  stomachic. 
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stomach-animalst  (stum'ak-an'''i-malz),  n.pl. 
The  Infusoria.    See  Polyg'astrica.     Oken. 

stomach-brush  (stum'ak-brush),  n.  A  brush 
designed  to  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  by 
way  of  the  esophagus,  to  stimulate  secretion. 

stomach-cough  (stum'ak-k6f),  n.  A  form  of 
reflex  ooizgh  excited  by  irritation  of  the  stomach 
or  small  intestine. 

stomacher  (stum'ak-6r),  n.  [<  stomach,  v.,  + 
-ei-i.]  1.  (toe  who  stomachs,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word. — Sf.  A  stomachic ;  an  appetizer. 

In  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  "Choice  and  Experimentel  Re- 
ceipts in  Physick  and  Chirurgery"  (London,  1676)  I  find  a 
E reparation  of  herbs  for  external  application  with  this 
eading:  "To  strengthen  the  stomach  use  the  following 
stomacher."  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  178. 

3.  Apart  of  the  dress  covering  the  front  of  the 
body,  generally  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
bodice  in  front  and  usually  projecting  down 
into  the  skirt  or  lapping  over  it — the  name  be- 
ing given  to  the  whole  front  piece  covering  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  breast.  In  some  fash- 
ions the  stomacher  was  richly  embroidered,  and  ornament- 
ed with  jewels,  as  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Less  fashionable  ladies,  between  1616  and  1625,  discard- 
ed the  tight  and  pointed  stomacher  and  farthingale,  and 
wore,  over  an  easy  jerkin  and  ample  petticoat,  a  loose 
gown  open  in  front,  made  high  to  meet  the  rufl. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  473. 

4.  A  plaque  or  brooch,  usually  large,  the  name 
being  derived  from  that  part  of  the  dress  upon 
which  the  brooch  was  worn.  J.  B.  Atkinson, 
Art  Jour.  (1867),  p.  203. 

stomachfult  (stum'ak-fiil),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  stomackfull;  <  "stomach  +  -ful.']  Full  of 
stomach  or  wilfulness ;  proud ;  spirited ;  wilful ; 
perverse;  stubborn;  sturdy. 

From  all  those  Tartars  he  hath  had  an  Army  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  excellent,  swift,  stomackfuU 
Tartarian  horse.      Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1.  89. 

Nay,  if  I  had  but  any  body  to  stand  by  me,  I  am  as  stem- 
achful  as  another.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

StomachfuUyt  (stum'ak-ful-i),  adm.    In  a  stom- 
achful,  or  perverse  or  wilful,  manner;  stub- 
bornly: perversely.  B'p.  Mall,  The  Golden  Calf. 
stomachfulnesst  (stum'ak-fiil-nes),  ».     Stub- 
bornness; perverseness ;"  wilfulness. 
Pride,  stomaehfulness,  headiness— avail  but  little. 

Granger,  On  Eocles.  (1621),  p.  248. 

stomach-grief  (stum'ak-gref),  n.    Anger. 

Stomacke  grief  is  when  we  wil  take  the  matter  as  hot  as 
a  teste.  We  neede  no  examples  for  this  matter,  hot  men 
have  to  many.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Khetoric. 

stomachic  (sto-mak'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  sto- 
machigue  =  Sp.  estomdtico  =  Pg.  estomachico  = 
It.  stomachico,  <  L.  stomachicus,  <  Gr.  aTo/iaxiK6g, 
pertaining  to  the  stomach,  <  ardfiaxog,  the  stom- 
ach :  see  stomach.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  stomach,  (a)  stomachal ;  gastric :  as,  stomachic 
vessels  or  nerves,  (o)  Specifically,  sharpening  the  appe- 
tite, and  stimulating  gastric  digestion.    See  stomachal,  3. 

He  [Boswell]  was  .  .  .  gluttonously  fond  of  whatever 
would  yield  him  a  little  solacement,  were  it  only  of  a 
stomachic  character.  Carlyle,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

Stomachic  balsam,  a  mixture  of  balsam  of  Peru  with 
oil  of  nutmeg  and  other  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  worm- 
wood, cloves,  mace,  peppermint,  orange-peel,  and  amber, 
made  up  in  different  propoi-tions.— Stomachic  calcu- 
lus, a  concretion,  usually  containing  hair,  found  in  the 
stomach,  particularly  of  lower  animals.  See  iezoar.— Sto- 
machic fever,  gastric  fever.    See/etierl. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  which  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite, and  is  supposed  to  stimulate  digestion,  as 
th^  bitter  tonics ;  a  stomachal. 

Stomachical  (sto-mak'i-kal),  a-  [<  stomachic 
+  -al.]  Same  as  stomachic.  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery, i.  18. 

Stomachingt  (stum'ak-ing),  to.  [Verbal  n.  of 
stomach,  v.]  Resentment.  Shah.,  A.  and  C, 
ii.  2.  9. 

stomachless  (stum'ak-les),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
stomacklesse;  <  stomach  +  -less."]  LacWng  stom- 
ach; having  no  appetite.  Bp.  Sail,  Balm  of 
Gilead,  ii.  $  6. 

Stomachoust  (stum'ak-us),  a.  [<  L.  stomacho- 
sus,  angry,  eaoleric,'<  stomachus,  distaste,  dis- 
like: see  stomach.]  Resentful;  sullen;  obsti- 
nate. 

Young  blood  is  hot;  youth  hasty;  ingenuity  open; 
abuse  impatient ;  choler  stomaehous. 

O.  Haney,  Four  Letters. 

stomach-piece  (stum'ak-pes),  «.  In  ship-carp., 
same  as  apron,  3. 

stomach-plaster  (stum'ak-plis'ter),  n.  See 
plaster. 

stomach-pump  (stum'ak-pump),  n.  A  small 
pump  or  syringe  used  in  medical  practice  for 
the  purpose  of  emptying  the  stomach  or  of  in- 
troducing liquids  into  it.  It  resembles  the  common 
syringe,  except  that  it  has  two  apertures  near  the  end,  in- 
stead of  one,  in  which  the  valves  open  different  ways,  so  aa 
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to  constitute  a  sucking  and  a  forcing  passage.  When  the 
object  is  to  empty  the  stomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while 
its  sucking  orifice  is  in  connection  wiui  a  flexible  tube 
passed  into  the  stomach ;  and  the  extracted  matter  es- 
capes by  the  forcing  orifice.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
object  is  to  force  a  liquid  into  the  stomach,  the  tube  is 
connected  with  the  forcing  orifice,  by  which  the  action  of 
the  pump  is  reversed.  It  is  now  not  much  used,  the  stom- 
ach being  emptied,  when  necessary,  by  the  stomach-tube 
working  as  a  siphon. 

stomach-qualmed  (stum'ak-kwamd)^  a.  Same 
as  stomaclv-sick.    Shah.,  CJymbeline,  iii.  4.  193. 

stomach-sick  (stum'ak-sik),  a.  Nauseated; 
qualmish;  hence,  having  an  aversion. 

Beceiuing  some  hurt  in  his  stomack  by  drinking  those 

cold  waters,  he  proued  stomach'Sick  to  his  expedition  also. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  289, 

stomach-staggers  (stum'ak-stag"6rz),  m.  A 
disease  in  horses,  depending  on  a  paralytic  af- 
fection of  the  stomach.  The  animal  so  affected 
dozes  in  the  stable,  resting  his  head  in  the  manger ;  on 
awaking,  or  being  aroused,  he  falls  to  eating,  and  contin- 
ues to  eat  voraciously,  death  from  apoplexy  or  repletion 
often  resulting. 

stomach-sweetbread  (stum'ak-swet'bred),  «. 
The  pancreas  of  the  calf,  as  used  for  food:  dis- 
tinguished from  the  throat-sweetbread,  or  thy- 
mus gland  of  the  same  animal. 
stomach-timber  (stu]ii'ak-tim"b6r),  n.  Same 
as  belly-timier.     [Slang.] 

As  Prior  tells,  a  clever  poet,  .  .  . 
The  main  strength  of  ev'iy  member 
Depends  upon  the  stomach  timlter. 

Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  xxxiiL 

stomach-tooth  (stum'ak-toth),  m.  A  lower  ca- 
nine milk-tooth  of  infants :  so  called  because 
there  is  often  gastric  disturbance  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance. 

stomach-tube  (stum'ak-tub),  n.  A  long  flexi- 
ble tube  to  be  introSuced  into  the  stomach, 
through  the  gullet,  as  for  washing  out  the  stom- 
ach. 

stomach-worm  (stum  'ak-w6rm),  n.  A  common 
intestinal  roundworm,  Ascaris  lumiricoides, 
sometimes  found  in  the  human  stomach. 

stomachy  (stum'ak-i),  a.  [<  stomach  +  -y^.] 
Proud ;  haughty ;  irascible ;  easily  offended. 
HalliweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

stomackf,  stomakt,  stomakef,  n.  Obsolete 
spellings  of  stomach. 

stomapod  (sto'ma-pod),  a.  and  to.  Same  as  sto- 
matopod. 

Stomapoda  (sto-map'o-da),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ord/ia,  mouth,  +  jroiig  (ttoS-)  =  E.  foot.]  Same 
as  Stomatopoda.    Zaireille,'  1817. 

stomapodiform  (sto-ma-pod'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL. 
Stomapoda  +  L.  formaj  form.]  Resembling  or 
shaped  like  a  stomatopod,  especially  of  the  ge- 
nus Squilla.  Applied  in  entomology  to  certain  elon- 
gate, somewhat  flattened  larvse  which  have  the  abdomen 
wider  than  the  thorax,  long  antennae,  and  six  legs,  the 
anterior  pair  being  large  and  raptoriaL  'In  aquatic  species 
the  body  is  furnished  with  lateral  false  gills.  The  larvae  of 
Ephemera  are  examples  of  this  form. 

stomapodous  (sto-map'o-dus),  a.  [<  stomapod. 
+  -ovs.]    Same  as  stoniatopod. 

stomata,  to.    Plural  of  stoma. 

stomatal  (sto'ma-tal),  a.  [<  NL.  stoma{t-)  + 
-al.]  In  bot.  and^ooi.,  relating  or  belonging  to. 
stomata. 

Stomate  (sto'mat),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL.  *stomatas 
toT*stomatatus^  stoma  (stomat-),  a  stoma:  see 
stoma.]    I.  a.  Having  a  stoma  or  stomata ;  sto- 
matous. 
II,  TO.  A  stoma. 

stomatia,  to.    Plural  of  stomatium. 

stomatic  (sto-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  It.  stomati- 
co,  <  Gr.  GTo/iaTiKdg,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth, 
<  aT6fia(T-),  mouth:  see  stoma.]  I.  a.  In  zool. 
and  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  stoma  or  sto- 
mata; oral. 
II.  TO.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

stomatiferous  (sto-ma-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  sto- 
ma{t-)  +  L.  ferre,  ijear,  carry:  see  -ferous.] 
Bearing  or  provided  with  stomata;  stomatoph- 
orous. 

stomatitis  (sto-ma-ti'tis),  to.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ari- 
IJa{T-),  mouth,  +"-itis.]  Inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  including  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips,  gums,  tongue,  cheeks, 
and  palate — Aphthous  stomatitis,  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth-cavity,  consisting  in 
the  formation  of  small  superflcial  ulcers.  Also  called  aph- 
thx,  canker  sore  mMith,folli<sular  or  vesicular  stomatitis.— 
Catarrhal  stomatitis,  a  simple  local  or  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth-cavity. 
Also  called  oraJcaterrA,  eryttiemaofthemmOh,  andmrfAem- 
atwui,  simple,  and  superficial  stonuitifM.- Gangrenous 
Stomatitis.  See  nomo.— Mercurial  stomatitis,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  vritb 
ulceration,  caused  by  mercurial  poisoning.— Paxaslttc 
Stomatitis,  inflammation  of  the  mouth  due  to  or  compli- 
c&ted  with  the  growth  on  the  mucous  m  embrane  of  Oidium 
aOncans.  Mao  caUeAthrush,  psevdomembranmis stomaHlis. 


stomatitis 

— TTlcerous  stomatitis,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tiie  moutti-cavity,  uBually  unilateral,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  multiple  ulcers.  Also  caJled/eM 
stmnatUU,  pMegmomms  slomatiUe,  and  piUrid  sore  mouth. 

Btomatium  (sto-ma'shl-imi),  n. ;  pi.  stomatia 
(-a).  [NL.,  dimj  of  stoma:  see  stoma.]  A  stoma. 

Stomatoda  (sto-ma-to'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ardfiaf^T-),  mouth,  "+  elSog,  form.]  Dujardin's 
name  for  the  oiliate  infusorians,  regarded  by 
him  as  the  only  animalcules  with  distinct  sto- 
mata,  or  oral  apertures:  distinguished  from 
Astomata,  or  the  supposed  mouthless  flagel- 
late infusorians. 

Stomatodseum  (st6'''ma-to-de'um),  n. ;  pi.  stoma- 
todsm  (-Si).  [NL. :  see  stotnodseum.']  Same  as 
stomodsmm.     [Rare.] 

The  itmnatodaswm :  a  sac-like  involution  of  the  epider- 
mis abutting  against  the  mesenteron,  spacious,  and  well 
marked  on  account  of  its  dense  pigmentation. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  171. 

Stomatode  (sto'ma-tod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ct6- 
lia(T-),  mouth,  +  "eldoe,  form.]  I.  a.  Having  a 
stoma  or  eytostome,  as  an  infusorian;  stoma- 
tophorous ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stomatoda. 
As  regards  the  classification  of  the  Protozoa,  a  rough 
and  useful  division  is  into  mouth-bearing  or  "sttrrrMto^" 
Protozoa,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  mouth,  and  mouth- 
leas  or  "aatomatoua"  Protozoa,  S.  A.  NiclwUon. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Stomatoda. 

Stomatodendron  (sto''''ma-to-den'dron),  n. ;  pi. 
stomatodendra  (-dra).  [Mj.,  <  Gr.  cT6fm{T-), 
mouth,  +  6h>6pov,  a  tree.]  One  of  the  dendritic 
branches  of  the  EMzostomidsB,  ending  in  minute 
polypites.    Encye.  Diet. 

Stomatodynia  (st6"ma-t9-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ardimir-),  mouth,  "+'o(5w)7,  pain.]  Pain  in 
the  mouth. 

stomatogastric  (sto'^ma-to-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
0T6/ia(j-),  mouth,  +  ydariip,  stomach:  see  gas- 
tric.'^ Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  and  stom- 
ach :  applied 
to  the  set  or 
system  of  vis- 
ceral nerves 
which  ramify 
upon  the  ali- 
mentary ca- 
nal of  many 
invertebrates. 
See  figure  and 
description. 

The     Crayfish 
possesses    a   re- 


Stomatoffastric  and  other  Visceral  Nerves  of 
Crawfish  i,Astacits JlKviatilis). 
CE,  esophagus,  around  which  is  the  esophageal 
ring ;  C,  cardiac ;  P,  pyloric  parts  of  stomach ; 
a,  cerebroeang^lion;  b,  commissural  nerve  of 
left  side,  m  place ;  d',  commissural  nerve  of 
right  side,  cut  away  and  turned  down  (these 
longitudinal  commissures  being  completed  in 
the  esophageal  ring  by  c.  postesophageal  trans- 


verse commissures)  ;  d,  d,  d,  azygous  nerve,  with 
h.  a  ganglion ;  i',  lateral  branch,  uniting  with  g, 
a  posterolateral  nerve;  e,f,  anterolateral  and 
mediolateral  nerves ;  k.  hepatic  nerve. 


markably  well 
developed  sys- 
tem of  visceral 
or  etomMxigaMjria 
nerves. 
KwtHey,  Anat. 
(Invert.,  p.  286. 

stomatologi- 
cal (st6'''ma-to-loj'i-kal),  a.    [<  stomatology  + 
' .  -ic-al.'\    Pertaiining  to' stomatology. 

stomatologist  (sto-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  stoma- 
tolog-y  +  -is*.]    One  versed  in  stomatology. 

stomatology  (sto-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ard- 
im(j-),  mouth,  +  -^o/ra,  <  'Aiyeiv,  speak:  see  -olo- 
gy.'\  The  sum  of  scientific  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  mouth. 

stomatomorpboiis  (st6"ma-t6-m6r'fus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  oTdfiair-),  mouth,  +  /iop^^,  form.]  Li  hot, 
mouth-shaped. 

stomatonecrosis  (sto'^ma-to-nek-ro'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  c!T6/m(T-),  mouth,'-!-  viKpoaiQ,  dead- 
ness:  see  necrosis.']  Gangrenous  stomatitis. 
See  stomatitis  and  noma. 

Stomatopbora  (sto-ma-tof'g-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.pl.  of  stomatopho'rus :  see  stomatophorous.'] 
Protozoa  which  are  provided  with  a  mouth  or 
its  equivalent :  a  higher  series  of  protozoans : 
same  as  Infusoria,  2 :  opposed  to  JUpostomata. 

stomatophorous  (sto-ma-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
stomatcfphorm,  <  Gr.  (TT(i/ia(T-),  mouth,  +  ^ipecv  = 
B.  lear'i.']  Having  a  mouth  or  stoma ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Stomatophora;  not  lipostomatous. 

stomatoplastic  (st6"ma-to-plas'tik),  a.  [<  sto- 
matoplasty +  -Jc]  Pertaining  to  stomato- 
plasty. 

Stomatoplasty  (sto'ma-to-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr. 
(rr({|Ua(r-),  mouth, -I- TT/lacrriif,  verbal  adj.  of  irXda- 
aeiv,  form,  mold.]  Plastic  surgery  of  the  mouth. 

Stomatopod  (sto'ma-to-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
stomatopus  (-pod-),  <  Gr.  aT6/ia(T-),  mouth,  +  novg 
(ttoS-)  =  E.  foot.']  I,  a.  Having  some  of  the 
legs  close  by  the  mouth,  as  a  mantis-shrimp; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stomatopoda.  Also  sto- 
matopodous,  stomapodous. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Stomatopoda,  in  any 
sense. 
Also  stomapod. 
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Stomatopoda  (sto-ma-top'p-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  stomatopu's  (-pod-) :  see  stomatopod.] 
An  order  of  malacostracous  podophthalmic 
crustaceans,  to  which  various  limits  have  been 
assigned,  (ot)  As  constituted  by  LatreUle  in  1817,  in  the 
form  Stomapoda,  the  second  order  of  Crustacea,  the  so- 
called  sea-mantes,  or  gastrurana,  divided  into  two  families, 
Unipeltata  and  Bipeltata,  of  which  only  the  former  are 
properly  stomatopodous,  the  other  being  the  so-called 
glass-crabs  (PhylCosoma),  or  larval  forms  of  other  crusta- 
ceans. Hence— (6 1)  An  artificial  order  of  the  higher  crus- 
taceans, under  which  are  included  not  only  the  SquUlidx 
or  Stomatopoda  proper,  but  also  the  Mysidse  or  opossum- 
shrimps,  and  related  forms,  the  lAixiferidse,  etc.  (o)  Re- 
stricted by  Huxley  to  the  family  SquiUidsi.  See  cuts  un- 
der mmi/tis-shrimp  and  SquiUidse. 

Squilla,  Gonodactylus,  and  Corouis  appear  to  me  to  dif- 
fer so  widely  and  in  such  important  structural  peculiari- 
ties, not  only  from  the  Podophthalmia  proper,  but  from 
all  other  Crustacea,  as  to  require  arrangement  in  a  sep- 
arate group,  for  which  the  title  of  Stomatopoda  may  well 
be  reteined.  Buidey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  317. 

stomatopodous  (sto-ma-top'o-dus),  a.  [<  stoma- 
topod +  -ous.]    Same  "as  stomatopod. 

Stomatopora  (sto-ma-top'o-ra),  n.  [NL. 
(Brown,  1835),  <  Gr.  aT6fia{T-%  mouth,  +  ndpo;, 
pore:  aeepore^.]    Same  as  JMtopora. 

Stomatoporoid  (sto-ma-top'o-roid),  a.  [<  Sto- 
matopora +  -oid.]  Pertaining  to  or  oharaeter- 
istic  of  a  coral  of  the  genus  Stomatopora.  Geo- 
logical Jour.,  XLV.  iii.  566. 

Stomatopteropllora(st6-ma-top-te-rof'o-ra), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aT6fia(T-)',  mouth",  +  m-epiv, 
feather,  -t-  (j)ipew  =  E.  bear^]  In  J.  E.  Gray's 
classification ( 1 821 ),  the  fourth olassof  mollusks, 
divided  into  two  orders,  Pteroiranchia  and  Dac- 
tyUobranckia;  the  Pteropoda  or  pteropods. 

stomatorrhagia  (Bt6"ma-to-ra'ji-5),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  iTT6/ia{T-),  mouth,  -I-  '-pdyia,  <  l>!Jyviivai,  break, 
burst.]    Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth. 

stomatOSCOpe  (sto'ma-to-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  076- 
/jo(r-),  mouth,  -I-  BKoirelv,  view.]  Any  instru- 
ment for  keeping  the  mouth  open  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  parts  within  to  be  inspected.  Dungli- 
son. 

Stomatotheca  (sto"mar-to-the'ka), ». ;  pl.storao- 
tothecse  (-se).  [NL.,"<;  (Jr.  cT6fm(j-),  mouth,  -1- 
BijKq,  box,  chest.]  In  entom.,  the  mouth-case,  or 
that  part  of  the  integument  of  a  pupa  which 
covers  the  moiith. 

StomatOUS  (sto'ma-tus),  a.      [<  Gr,  ardfiaiT-), 
mouth,  +  -ous.]    Provided  with  stomata;  sto- 
,  mato^horous;  stomate. 

Stomias  (sto'mi-as),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817), 
<  Gr.  aT6im,  mouth.]  A  genus  of  deep-sea  fishes, 
typical  of  the  family  StomiaUdse,  having  a 
long  compressed  body  with  delicate  deciduous 
scales,  a  row  of  phosphorescent  or  luminous 
spots  along  each  side,  and  a  rayed  dorsal  oppo- 
site the  anal  fin:  so  called  from  the  large  and 
deep  mouth,  armed  with  a  formidable  array  of 
teeth.  S.  ferox  is  found  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Cod. 
Specimens  are  taken  at  various  depths  from  450  to  1,800 
fathoms. 

Stomiatidse  (sto-mi-at'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Sto- 
mias (see  stomiatoid)  +  ■4dsB.]  A  family  of 
physostomous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Sto- 
mias. They  are  deep-sea  Atlantic  fishes,  of  6  or  6  species 
and  3  genera,  divided  into  2  subfamilies,  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  adipose  fin. 

stomiatoid  (sto'mi-artoid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Stomias 
(assumed  stem  Sto'miat-).]    I.  a.  ResembUng 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Stomias;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  StomiaUdsB. 
II,  n.  Any  fish  of  the  family  Stomiatidse. 

Stomodseal  (sto-mo-de'al),  a.  Same  as  stomo- 
deal. 

Stomodeeum  (sto-mo-de'um),  n. ;  pi.  stomadsea 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ardfza,  mouth,  +  dSalo;,  by 
the  way,  <  666c,  way.]  An  anterior  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  or  digestive  tract,  being  so 
much  of  the  whole  enteric  tube  as  is  formed  at 
the  oral  end  by  an  ingrowth  of  the  ectoderm: 
correlated  with  proctodseum,  which  is  derived 
from  (he  ectoderm  at  the  aboral  end,  both  be- 
ing distinguished  from  enteron  proper,  which 
is  of  endodermal  origin. 

Stomodeal  (sto-mo-de'al),  a.  [<  stom,odmum  + 
-al]  Pertaining'to  orhaving  the  character  of 
a  stomodseum.    Also  spelled  stomodxal. 

Stomozyidse  (sto-mok-si'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Stomoxys  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  braohycerous 
dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Sto- 
moxys, often  merged  in  the  Muscidie.  it  contains 
such  genera  as  Stomoxys,  HsemMMa,  and  Glossina,  and 
includes  some  well-known  biting  flies,  as  the  horn-fly, 
stable-fly,  and  tsetse-fly.  Also  Stomoxida  (Meigen,  1824) 
and  Stamoxidea  (Westwood,  1840),  and,  as  a  subfamily  of 
Mwcidee,  Stamoxyinse  or  Stomoxma. 

Stomoxys  (sto-mok'sis),  n.  [NL.  (GeofEroy, 
1764),  <  Gr.  aT6/ia,  mouth,  -I-  b^ig,  sharp.]  A  not- 
able genus  of  biting  flies,  typical  of  the  family 
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Stomoxyidx,  or  merged  with  the  Muscidie.  They 
are  gray,  of  medium  size,  and  resemble  the  common 
house-fly  in  appearance.  The  mouth-parts  are  developed 
into  a  horny  proboscis.  S.  caldtrans,  common  to  Europe 
and  North  America,  is  a  familiar  example.    See  slable- 

stompi  (stomp),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  stamp  ; 
specifically,  in  coal-mining,  one  of  the  plugs  of 
wood  driven  into  the  roof  of  the  level,  to  which 
are  fastened  the  "lines"  serving  to  direct  the 
miner  in  his  proper  course ;  they  may  also  be 
used  as  bench-marks.  Gresley.  [Midland  coal- 
field, Eng.] 

Stomp^t,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  stump. 

stompers  (stom'pferz),  n.  pi.  A  dialectal  form 
of  stampers.    See  stamper,  3. 

stonaget  (sto'naj),  n.  [<  stone  +  -age.]  A 
collection  or  heap  of  stones.    Halliwell. 

Would  not  everybody  say  to  him.  We  know  the  stonage 
atGilgal?  Leslie.    (Nares.y 

Stond  (stond),  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form  of  stand. 

stondent.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  stand. 
stone  (ston),  n.  and  a.  [Also  E.  dial,  stean, 
steen.  So.  stane,  stain;  <  ME.  stoon,  ston,  stan, 
<  AS.  stam  =  OS.  sten  =  OFries.  sten  =  D.  steen- 
=  MLG.  sten,  LG.  steen  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  stein 
=  Icel.  steinn  =  Sw.  Dan.  sten  =  Goth,  stains, 
a  stone ;  prob.  akin  to  OBulg.  stiena  =  Buss. 
stierfa,  a  wall,  and  to  Gr.  ana,  arlov,  a  stone. 
Hence  steen\  steen^.]  1.  n.  1.  A  piece  of 
rock  of  small  or  moderate  size.  The  name  rock  i» 
given  to  the  aggregation  of  mineral  matter  of  which  the 
earth's  crust  is  made  up.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  of 
this  rock  is  generally  called  a  stone,  and  to  this  a  quali- 
fying term  is  frequently  added :  as,  cobble-stone  or  gravel- 
£ft)7ie.    See  rocfrl. 

Lo,  heere  be  stoonys  hard  y-wrou3te. 
Make  hereof  breed. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 
Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? 

SfMle.,  Othello,  v.  2. 234. 
He  is  not  a  man,  but  a  block,  a  very  stone.    . 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  450. 

2.  The  hard  material  of  which  rock  consists: 
in  contradistinction  to  metal,  wood,  etc. 

Al  hem  to-dryven  ase  ston  doth  the  glas. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  270).. 
He  made  a  harp  other  breast-bone,  .  .  . 
Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

The  Cruel  Sister  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  236)- 
That  we  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and  watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

3.  A  piece  of  rock  of  a  determined  size,  shape, 
or  quality,  or  used  for  a  defined  purpose :  as, 
a  grindstowe;  a  hearthstone;  an  altar-stone, 
Speolfloally —  (at)  A  gun-flint. 

About  seauen  of  the  clocke  marched  forward  the  light 
peeces  of  ordinance,  with  stone  and  powder. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  III.  947. 
(6)  A  gravestone ;  a  monument  or  memorial  tablet. 
You  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone  besmeai''d  with  sluttish  time. 

Sha]c.,  Sonnets,  Iv. 
(c)  A  millstone,  ((f)  In  priniing,  an  imposing-stone.  (e> 
ia  glass-manuf.,  a  flattening-stone. 

4.  A  precious  stone ;  a  gem.    See  precious. 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4.  27. 

•5.  A  small,  hard,  rounded  object  resembling^ 
a  stone 'or  pebble :  as,  a  hail-stone;  a  gall-stone; 
an  ear-stone.  SpeciflcaJly — (a)  A  calculous  concre- 
tion in  the  kidney  or  urinary  bladder  or  gall-bladder,  etc. ;. 
hence,  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus.  (6)  A  testicle : 
generally  in  the  plural.  [Vulgar.]  (c)  The  nut  of  a  drupe 
or  stone-frui^,  or  the  hard  covering  inclosing  the  kernel,, 
and  itself  inclosed  by  the  pulpy  pericarp,  as  in  the  peach, 
cherry,  or  plum.  See  drupe  and  endoca/rp  (with  cuts), 
(^t)  A  hard,  compact  mass ;  a  lump  or  nugget. 
Marvellous  great  stones  of  yron. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  498. 

6t.  The  glass  of  a  mirror ;  a  mirror  of  crystal. 
Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives.  SAoft.,  Lear,  v.  3.  262. 

7.  A  common  measure  of  weight  in  use  through- 
out the  northwest  and  central  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, but  varying  much  in  different  countries. 
The  English  imperiiu  standard  stone  is  14  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, and  is  commonly  used  in  England  in  giving  the- 
weight  of  a  man,  but  other  values  are  in  common  use,  vary- 
ing with  the  article  weighed :  thus,  the  stone  of  butchers- 
meat  or  fish  is  8  pounds,  of  cheese  16  pounds,  of  glass  & 
pounds,  of  alum  13i  pounds,  of  hemp  usually  32  pounds, 
though  a  statute  of  George  II.  made  it  16  pounds,  and  one 
of  Henry  VIII.  20  pounds ;  of  lead  12  pounds,  though  the 
statute  ae  ponderiHts  makes  it  15  pounds  of  26  "shillings  " 
each,  equal  to  14^  pounds  avoirdupois.  There  were  in  th& 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  local  stones  in 
use  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States  this  unit  is  un- 
known. The  stone  of  14  pounds  is  not  recognized  in  the 
statute  de  ponderibus,  and  first  appears  as  a  weight  for 
wool.    The  old  arithmetics  call  14  pounds  half  a  quarter, 


stone 

and«itherdonotmentiofltheBtone}OrdeflneitaaSpoands. 
The  only  legal  stone  in  Great  Britain  now  is  that  of  14 
pounds. 

And  sende  ye  me  word  how  mech  more  yn  value  yn  a 
8toon  shall  I  syle  my  wolle.  Pastan  Letters,  1. 155. 

He  was  not  a  ghost,  my  visitor,  but  solid  flesh  and  bone ; 
He  wore  a  Palo  Alto  hat,  his  weight  was  twenty  stone. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Nnx  Postcoenatica. 
Alencon  stone,  pure  rock-crystal  cut  in  rose  or  bril- 
liantform.— Amazonian  or  Amazon  stone.  See  Ama- 
zonianS. — Arkansas  stone,  a  flne-grain  whetstone  found 
in  Arkansas,  and  used  to  sharpen  surgical  and  dental  in- 
struments.—Armenian  Stone.  See  .4rm«nto)i.— Arti- 
ficial stone,  a  material  prepared  for  decorative  and  build- 
ing purposes  by  consolidating  sand  with  the  aid  of  some 
chemical.  The  best^known  and  most  extensively  used 
artificial  stone  is  Eansome's,  which  is  made  by  mixing  sand 
with  silicate  of  soda  in  a  pug-mill,  so  as  to  form  a  plastic 
substance,  which  is  then  rolled  or  pressed  into  any  de- 
sired form.  The  articles  as  thus  prepared  are  then  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  calcium  chlorid,  when  double  de- 
composition takes  place,  a  calcium  silicate  being  formed 
which  firmly  cements  the  particles  of  sand  together,  while 
the  sodium  chlorid,  the  other  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition, is  afterward  removed  by  washing.  This  material 
has  been  somewhat  extensively  used  in  England  and  else- 
where. Other  processes  akin  to  this,  but  in  which  differ- 
ent chemicals  were  used,  have  also  been  patented  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  materials  thus  produced  have  not 
met  with  any  extensive  sale.  Beton  or  concrete  has  also 
been  employed  as  a  building  material,  to  take  the  place  of 
stone  or  brick,  especisdly  the  "b^ton-Coignet,"  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  and  near  Paris  and  elsewhere.  Beton  and 
concrete,  which  are  mixtures  of  sand,  gravel,  stone  chip- 
pings,  fragments  of  brick,  etc.,  with  common  or  hydraulic 
mortar  or  cement,  are  also  frequently,  but  not  correctly, 
designated  artiflcUU  stone. — A3n:  Stone,  a  stone  used  tor 
polishing  marble  and  surfacing  metals.  The  harder  va- 
rieties are  used  as  whetstones.  Also  called  water  of  Ayr, 
Scotch  stone,  and  ffmoke-s^yne. — Bath  Stone,  a  rock  used 
extensively  for  building  purposes  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially near  Bath  (whence  its  name).  It  is  a  limestone,  hav- 
ing an  oolitic  structure,  and  belonging  to  the  Inferior 
051ite,  which  lies  directlyupon  the  Lias,  the  lowest  division 
of  the  Jurassic  of  Continental  and  American  geologists. 
Also  called  Bath  oolite. — Beer  stone,  a  bard  sandy  chalk 
stratum  of  small  thickness,  occurring  westward  of  Sea- 
ton  in  Devonshire,  England.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Lower 
€halk,  and  contains  Inocerartmg  mytiloides.  This  series  of 
beds,  not  having  a  thickness  of  more  than  10  feet,  is  only  of 
local  importance,  but  it  has  been  quarried  as  a  building- 
fitone  for  Inany  hundred  years,  and  parts  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral are  built  of  it. — Bologna  Stone,  or  Bolognlan  stone, 
A  variety  of  barite,  or  barium  sulphate,  found  in  round- 
ish masses,  composed  of  radiating  fibers,  first  discovered 
near  Bologna.  It  is  phosphorescent  in  the  dark  after  being 
heated  to  ignition,  powdered,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  light 
-for  some  time.— Bllstol  stone,  rock-crystal,  or  Bristol 
4liamond,  small  round  crystals  of  quartz,  found  in  the  Clif- 
ton limestone,  near  the  city  of  Bristol  in  England. — Caen 
Stone,  the  French  equivalent  of  the  English  Bath  otilite. 
It  is  a  cream-colored  boilding-stone,  of  excellent  quality, 
got  near  Caen  in  Normandy.  Although  soft  in  the  quarry, 
it  is  of  fine  texture  and  hardens  by  exposure,  so  as  to  be- 
come extremely  durable.  Winchester  and  Canterbury  ca- 
thedrals, Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  many 
churches  are  built  of  it.  It  is  still  frequently  used  in 
England.— Cambay  stones.  See  camdian — Centlixial 
stones.  See  cejiturial.— Ceylon,  stone,  a  dark-green, 
brown,  or  black  spinel  from  Ceylon,  also  called  ceylonUe: 
the  name  is  also  given  to  other  minerals  or  gems  from 
Ceylon. — Channel-stone.  See  channel^.—ChaxawooA 
Torest  stone,  an  oilstone  found  only  in  Gharnwood  For- 
-est  in  Leicestershire,  England.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Turkey  oilstone,  and  is  much  used  to  give 
a  fine  edge  to  knives  and  other  tools. — Cornish  stoue. 
Same  as  china-stone,  2, 

Cornish  stone  is  used  for  almost  all  English  wares,  both 
In  the  body  and  the  glaze.  Spawi  Encyc.  Nanuf.,  p.  1660. 
Crab's  stones.  Same  as  crah*s  eyes  (which  see,  under 
croil).  See  also  cra6st07ie. — Cra^e  stone,  a  trade-name 
Jor  onyx  of  which  the  surface  is  out  in  imitation  of  crape  and 
colored  a  lusterless  black.  A  similar  article  is  made  from 
artificial  silicious  compounds  cast  in  molds.— Cut  stone, 
hewn  stone,  or  work  in  hewn  stone ;  ashler.— Deaf  as  a 
stone.  See  dei^.— Dimension  stone,  ashler.— Drafted 
stone,  ashler  stone  having  a  chisel-draft  around  the  face, 
the  part  inside  the  draft  being  left  rough.— Heraclean 
Stone.  See  Heracieosrs.— Hewn  stone,  blocks  of  stonewith 
faces  dressed  to  shape  by  the  hammer. — Holy  stone,  a 
«tone  used  in  magical  rites,  whether  as  a  magic  mirror  or 
show-stone,  or  as  a  sort  of  amulet. — Infernal,  ledger, 
lithographic, Lydian  stone.  See  the  adjectives. — Mal- 
tese stone,  a  limestone  of  a  delicate  brown  cream-color, 
very  compact,  and  almost  as  soft  as  chalk.  The  natives  of 
the  islandofM^ta  turn  and  carve  it  in  to  various  ornamental 
objects.- ])Iemorial,meteoiic,SIoabite8tone.  Seethe 
adjectives. — ^Mocha  Stone  [formerly  also  Jfocosfojw;  also 
Mocka-pebble ;  so  called  from  Mocha  in  Arabia,  where  the 
stone  is  plentiful],  a  variety  of  dendritic  agate,  containing 
dark  outlines  of  arborization,  like  vegetable  filaments,  due 
to  the  presence  of  metallic  oxids,  as  of  manganese  and  iron ; 
moss-agate.— Philosopher's  stone.  See  elixir,  1.— Port- 
land stone,  in  England,  a  rock  belonging  to  the  Portlan- 
dian  series  :  so  named  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it 
is  typically  developed.  The  Portlandian  is  a  part  of  the 
Jurassic  series,  and  lies  between  the  Purbeckian,  the  high- 
est member  of  that  series,  and  the  Kimmeridgian.  The 
Portland  group,  or  Portlandian,  consists  of  two  divisions, 
the  Portland  stone  and  the  Portland  sand ;  the  former 
has  several  subdivisions,  to  which  local  names  are  at- 
tached, such  as  curf,  base-bee,  and  whit-bee.  The  Port- 
land stone,  which  is  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  is  an 
Important  building-stone  in  England,  and  was  extensively 
used  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  impor- 
tant public  buildings,  especially  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— 
TreciouB  stone.  See  preeiaus. — Protean  stone.  See 
Protean. — Quarry-faced  stone,  cut  stone  of  which  the 
face  is  left  rough  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  as  distin- 
guished from  tooled,  haTnmer-faced,  pitch-faced  stone,  etc. 
— Rocldngstone.  Seeroct^.— Bosetta  stone,  a  stele  or 
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tablet  of  black  basalt,  found  in  1799  near  Bosetta,  a  town 
of  Egypt,  on  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French 
officer  of  engineers.  This  stone  bears  a  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion, a  decree  of  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes)  in  Greek  and 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  and  demotic.  The  inscription  was 
deciphered  chiefly  by  Champolliou,  and  afforded  the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The 
monument  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. — Bough- 
polnted  stone.  See  rou^Ai.- Rubbed  stone,  stone- 
work of  which  the  surface  is  cut  straight  with  the  stone- 
saw,  and  afterward  smoothed  by  rubbing  with  grit  or  sand- 
stone.—Samian  stone.    See  Samian. — Saracen's  or 

Sarsen's  stone.    See  Saracen Scotch  stone.    Same 

as  .4!/r  stole.- Shlpman's  stonet.  See  shipman. — So- 
norous stone.  See  sonorow.- Standing  stone.  See 
standing. — Stick  and  stone.  See  stu:i:3.— stone  can- 
cer. Same  as  scirrhous  caneer  (which  see,  under  scir- 
rhous).—Stone  of  Vie  second  class.  See  elixir,  i.— 
Stones  of  sulphur.  See  sulphur.— To  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done;  use  all 
practicable  means  to  effect  an  object ;  spare  no  exertions. 
New  crimes  invented,  l^t  unturn'd  no  stone 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  ii.  133. 
To  mark  with  a  white  stone,  to  mark  as  particularly 
fortunate,  favored,  or  esteemed.  The  phrase  arose  from 
the  custom  among  the  Romans  of  marking  their  lucky  days 
on  the  calendar  with  a  white  stone  (as  a  piece  of  chalk), 
while  unlucky  days  were  marked  with  charcoal.  Brewer. 
=  Syn;  1  and  2.  See  roc*l. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  stone:  as,  &  stone  house; 
a  stone  wall. 

The  lion  on  your  old  Hone  gates 
Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Tennyson,  lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

2.  Made  of  stoneware:  as,  a  stone  jar;  a  stone 
mug. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

Stone  age.  See  archeeological  ages,  under  age.—  Stone 
ax,  an  ax-head  or  hatchet-head  made  of  hard  stone.  Such 
axes  are  found,  belonging  to  prehistoric  epochs,  and  have 
also  been  in  use  down  to  the  present  time  among  savage 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Compare  stone-ax.- 
Stone  brick.  See  Srfcia.— Stone  Jug.  See  jugi,  2.— 
Stone  ocher.  See  ocher. 
stone  (st6n),t).  t, ;  pret.  and  pp.  stoned,  ppr.  ston- 
ing. [<  ME.  stonen,  stanen  (in  earlier  use  stenen, 
whence  mod.  B.  dial,  steen^),  <  AS.  stsenan  = 
OHGr.  steinon,  MHG.  steinen  =  Sw.  sl^na  =  Dan. 
stene  =  Goth,  stainjan  (of.  D.  steenigen  =  Gr. 
steinigen),  pelt  with  stones,  stone;  from  the 
noun.]  1.  To  throw  stones  at;  pelt  with 
stones. 

With  stones  men  shulde  hir  stryke  and  stone  hir  to  deth. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  77. 
Francis  himself  was  stoned  to  death. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

2.  To  make  like  stone ;  harden.     [Rare.] 

0  perjur'd  woman !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  63. 

3.  To  free  from  stones,  as  fruit. 

She  picked  from  Polly's  very  hand  the  raisins  which  the 
good  woman  was  stoning  for  the  most  awfully  sacred  elec- 
tion cake.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  270. 

4.  To  provide  or  fit  with  stones,  as  by  lining, 
walling,  or  facing:  as,  to  stone  a  well  or  a  road. 
—  5.  £i  leather-manuf.,  to  work  (the  leather) 
with  a  stock-stone  to  reduce  it  to  uniform  thick- 
ness, stretch  it,  and  make  it  smooth-grained. 

stone-az  (stou'aks),  n.  [<  ME.  *stonax,  <  AS. 
ntdnsex,  <  stan,  stone,  +  sex,  ax.]  An  ax  or  a 
hammer  with  two  somewhat  obtuse  edges,  used 
in  hewing  stone. 

stone-basil  (ston'baz'U),  n.  Same  as  basil^weed. 

stone-bass  (ston'bas),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Serranidee,  Polyprion  cernmrn,  or  another  of  the 
same  genus.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  development  of 
a  strong  longitudinal  bony  ridge  on  the  operculum,  and  the 


stone-cast 

stone-blind  (ston 'blind'),  a-  C=  leel-  »<«<»«- 
blindr  =  Sw.  Dan.  sten-hlind;  as  stone  +  llind.^ 
BUnd  as  a  stone;  whoUy  blind,  either  literally 
or  figuratively. 

I  thought  I  saw  everything,  and  was  stone-blind  all  the 
^hUe.  George  Eliot,  Mr.  Gilfil,  xvliL 

stone-blue  (ston'blu),  n.  A  compound  of  indigo 
and  starch  or  whiting. 

stone-boat  (ston'bot),  n.  A  drag  or  sled  with- 
out runners,  used  for  moving  stones;  also,  a 
wagon-platform  hung  below  the  axles,  used  for 
the  same  purpose.     [TJ.  S.] 

stonebock  (ston'bok),  n.    Same  as  steenbok. 

stone-boilers  (st6n'boi''''Wrz),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  or 
race  of  men  who  practise  stone-boiling. 

The  AustraJians,  at  least  in  modern  times,  must  be 
counted  as  stone-boilers. 

E.  B.  Tyler,  Early  Hist.  Mankmd,  ix. 

stone-boiling  (st6n'boi''''ling)^  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  water  boil  by  putting  hot 
stones  in  it. 

The  art  of  boiling,  as  commonly  known  to  us,  may  have 
been  developed  through  this  intermediate  process,  which 
I  propose  to  call  stane-baUifw. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ix. 

stone-borer  (st6n'b6r*6r),  n.  A  mollusk  that 
bores  stones ;  a  lithodomous,  lithophagous,  or 
saxicavous  bivalve.  See  cuts  under  accessory, 
date-shell,  Glyoymeris,  anipiddoek. 
stone-bow  (ston'bo),  n.  [<  ME.  stonbmoe;  < 
stone  -I-  bow^."]  A  weapon  somewhat  resembling 
a  crossbow,  for  shooting  stones;  a  catapult; 
also,  a  sort  of  toy. 
0,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5.  61. 
Item,  six  stone  bowes  that  shoot  lead  pellets. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  363. 
Children  will  shortly  take  him  for  a  wall, 
And  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead, 

Bea/u.  and  M.,  King  and  No  King,  v.  1. 

stone-bramble  (st6n'bram"bl),  n.  Same  as 
roebudk-berry. 

stone-brash  (ston'brash),  n.  In  agri.,  a  sub- 
soil composed  of  shattered  rock  or  stone. 

Stonebreak  (ston'brak),  n.  The  meadow-saxi- 
frage, Saxifraga  granulata :  so  called  from  the 
virtue,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
of  its  pebble-like  biilbs  against  calculus.  The 
name  is  also  a  general  equivalent  of  saxifrage. 

stone-breaker  (st6n'bra"k6r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  breaks  stones ;  specifically,  a  ma- 


stone-bass  {Polyprion  cerMiutn). 

serration  of  the  spines  of  the  anal  and  ventral  fins.  It  in- 
habits moderately  deep  water  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
neighboring  Atlantic.  (Also  called  wreck-fish  and  eemier.) 
The  corresponding  stone-bass  of  Puciflc  waters  is  a  very 
similar  though  distinct  species,  P.  oxygenius  (originally 
oxygeneios).    See  PolypHon. 

stone-bird  (ston'bSrd),  n.  1.  The  vinous  gros- 
beak, or  more. — 2.  The  stone-snipe,  or  greater 
yellowlegs.     See  cut  under  yeUow^gs. 

stone-biter  (ston'bi''t6r),  n.  The  common  wolf- 
fish.    See  antuDdei  Anarrhichas. 
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stone-breaker. 
a,  stationary  Jaw;  a',  oscillating  jaw ;  6,  hopper;  c,  fly-wheel;  J, 
short  pitman  comiecting  crank -wrist  with  todies;  e,  e,  toggles;  f, 
frame,  strengthened  at  f  ,  where  the  thrust  of  the  toggles  is  received ; 
A,  base  of  machine ;  <',  rubber  spring  which  withdraws  the  lower  end 
of  the  jaw  a'. 

chine  for  pounding  or  crushing  stone ;  an  ore- 
mill  ;  a  stone-crusher. 

stone-bruise  (ston'brSz),  n.  A  bruise  caused 
by  a  stone ;  especially,  a  painful  and  persistent 
bruise  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  commonly  in  the 
middle  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  due  to  walking 
barefooted;  also,  a  bruise  produced  on  the  hand, 
ks  by  ball-playing.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Stonebuck  (ston'buk),  n.  [<  ME.  "stonbukke,  < 
AS.  stanbucca,  the  ibex,  <  stan,  stone,  rook,  + 
bueca,  buck.  In  mod.  use,  tr.  D.  steenbok,  G. 
Steinbeck :  see  steenbok."]    'The  steenbok. 

Stone-butter  (ston'bufSr),  n.    A  sort  of  alum. 

stone-canal  (ston'ka-naF),  n.  In  echinoderms, 
the  duct  leading  from  the  madreporic  plate  to 
the  circular  canal :  so  called  because  it  ordi- 
narily has  calcareous  substances  in  its  walls. 
Also  sartd-canal.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat. 
(trans.),  p.  220. 

stone-cast  (ston'kast),  n.  The  distance  which 
a  stone  may  be  thrown  by  the  hand;  a  stone's 
cast;  a  stone's  throw. 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 


stonecat 

Stonecat  (stdn'kat),  n.  A  eatflah  of  the  genus 
Noturus,  as  N.  flavus,  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  N.  fiama  S&  one  o(  the  largest, 
sometimes  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.    JV.  intignU  is  an- 
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thodes  maia. — 3.  A  laige,  stout,  edible  crab  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  Menippe 


Stonecat  iJVc/urus^fiavtts). 

other,  nearly  as  large,  found  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  There  are  several  more,  a  few  inches  long,  all  of 
fresh  waters  of  the  same  country. 

Stone-centiped  (ston'sen"ti-f)ed),  n.  Acenti- 
ped  of  the  family  LithobUdse. 

Stonechacker  (ston'chali:''''6i),  n.  Same  as  stone- 
chat. 

etonechat  (ston'chat),  n.  One  of  several  dif- 
ferent Old  World  chats,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Saxicola  and  (especially)  PraUneola ;  a  kind  of 
bushchat:  applied  to  three  different  English 
birds,  and  extended,  as  a  book-name,  to  sev- 
eral others  of  the  above  genera,  (a)  Improperly, 
the  wheatear,  Saxicola  cenantfte,  and  some  other  species 
of  the  restricted  genus  Saxicola.  See  cut  nnd  er  wheaiear. 
[In  this  sense  chiefly  Scotch  and  American,  the  wheatear 
being  the  only  bird  of  the  kind  which  straggles  to  Amer- 
ica.] (6)  Improperly,  the  whin-bushchat  or  whinchat, 
Fratincolarvhetra.  [Eng.]  (c)  The  black-headed  bushchat, 
PraMncola  ruMcola,  a  common  bird  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Stonechat  t^Prattncola  rubt£oia\  m  a  usual  plumage 

other  parts  of  Europe.  The  true  stonechat  is  ahout  6  inches 
long,  the  wing  2J,  the  tail  scarcely  2.  The  male  in  full  plu- 
mage has  the  head  and  most  of  the  back  black,  the  feathers 
of  the  back  mostly  edged  with  sandy  brown ;  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  white,  varied  with  black  and  brown ;  the  wings  and 
tail  blackish-brown,  the  former  with  a  large  white  area  on 
the  coverts  and  inner  secondaries ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  white ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  rufous-brown ;  the 
bill  and  feet  black ;  and  the  eyes  brown.  It  nests  on  the 
ground,  and  lays  four  to  six  bluish-green  eggs  clouded  and 
spotted  with  reddish-brown.  Also  called  chickstane,  stone- 
chackeTt  stonechatter,  stoneclink,  stOTieamicfi,  stonegmiteh,  or 
stonesjmckle,  and  stonesmith. 

The  Stonechat  closely  resembles  the  Whinchat, ...  a 
circumstance  which  has  caused  much  confusion ;  .  .  .  for 
in  almost  all  parts  of  England  the  Whinchat,  by  far  the 
commonest  species,  popularly  does  duty  for  the  Stonechatf 
and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  Wheatear  is  universally 
known  by  that  name.    Seebohm,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  I.  317. 

stonechatter  (st6n'ehat"6r),  n.  Same  as  stone- 
chat. 

stone-climber  (st6n'kU''''mSr),  n.  The  dobson 
or  hellgrammite.  See  cut  under  sprcmler. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Stoneclink  (ston'kliugk),  n.  Same  as  stone- 
chat. 

stone-clover  (stdn'kl6"ver),  n.  The  rabbit- 
foot  or  hare's-foot  clover,  Trifolium  arvense,  a 
low  slender  branching  species  with  very  sUky 
heads,  thence  also  called  puss-clover.  lit  is  an 
Old  World  plant  naturalized  in  America. 

stone-coal  (ston'kol),  n.  [=  Gr.  steinkohle;  as 
stone  +  coal.']  Mineral  coal,  or  coal  dug  from 
the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  charcoal:  gen- 
erally applied  in  England  to  any  particularly 
hard  variety  of  coal,  and  especially  to  that 
called  in  the  United  States  anthracite.  See  coal. 

Stone-cold  (ston'kold'),  a.  Cold  as  a  stone. 
Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  iv.  4. 

stone-color  (st6n'kul"or),  n.  The  color  of  stone ; 
a  grayish  color. 

stone-colored  (st6n'kul'''ord),  a.  Of  the  uteual 
color  of  a  large  mass  of  stone,  a  cold  bluish  gray. 

stone-coral  (st6n'kor"al),  n.  Massive  coral,  as 
distinguished  from  branching  coral,  or  tree- 
coral;  hard,  sclerodermatous  or  lithocoralline 
coral,  as  distinguished  from  sclerobasio  coral. 
Moat  corals  are  of  this  character,  and  are  hexacoralline 
(not,  however,  the  red  coral  of  commerce,  which  is  related 
to  the  sea-fans  and  other  octocorallines), 

stonecrab  (ston'krab),  n.  1.  Any  crab  of  the 
family  Momolidx.—Z.  A  European  crab,  lA- 


mercenaria. —  4.  The  dobson  or  hellgrammite. 
See  cut  under  sprawler.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

stone-crawfish.  (st6n'kr&"fish),  n.  A  crawfish 
of  Europe,  specified  as  Astaciis  torrentium,  in 
distinction  from  the  common  crawfish  of  that 
country,  A.  fiuviatiUs. 

stone-cray  (ston'kra),  n.  A  distemper  in  hawks. 
Imp.  Diet. 

stone-cricket  (st6n'krik'''et),  n.  One  of  the 
wingless  forms  of  the  orthopterous  family  Zo- 
custidse,  living  under  or  among  stones  and  in 
dark  places,  and  popularly  confounded  with 
true  crickets  (which  belong  to  the  orthopterous 
family  GrylUdse  ovAchetidse).  There  are  many  spe- 
cies, of  various  parts  of  the  world,  some  simply  called 
crickets,  anH  others  cave-ericketg.  ■  The  commonest  Ameri- 
can stone-crickets  belong  to  the  genus  Ceuthophilus,  as  C. 
maculatus,  etc.  See  cave-criclcet,  and  cut  under  Hadencecus. 

Stonecrop  (ston'krop),  n.  [<  ME.  stoncrop,<.  AS. 
stdncrop,  stonecrop,  <  stdn,  stone,  -1-  crop,  the  top 
or  head  of  a  plant,  a  sprout,  a  bunch  or  cluster 
of  flowers:  seestone  and  crop.]  The  wall-pepper, 
Sedum  acre:  so  called  as  frequently  growing 
upon  walls  and  rocks,  it  is  native  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  somewhat  employed  in  orna- 
mental gardening ;  in  America  called  irwss,  mossy  stone- 
crop, etc.,  from  its  creeping  and  matting  stems  beset  with 
small  sessile  leaves.  The  flowers  are  bright-yellow  in 
small  terminal  cymes.  The  name  is  also  extended  to  other 
species  of  similar  habit,  especially  iS.  tenuOnmi,  and  not 
seldom  to  the  whole  genus.— Sltch-stonecroP,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Penthonvm,  chiefly  the  American  P.  eedoidee, 
a  weed-like  plant  with  yellowish-green  flowers,  common 
in  ditches  and  wet  places.— Great  stonecrop,  an  old 
designation  of  the  kidneywort^  Cotyledon  UrnbUicus,  also 
of  Sedum  album Slosay  Btonecrop.    See  def. 

stone-crush  (ston'krush),  n.  A  sore  on  the  foot 
caused  by  a  bruise  from  a  stone.     [Local.] 

stone-crusher  (st6n'krush"6r),  n.  A  mill  or 
machine  for  crushing  or  grinding  stone  or  ores 
for  use  on  roads,  etc.;  an  ore-crusher;  an  ore- 
mill;  a  stone-breaker  (which  see). 

stone-curlew  (ston'ker'lii),  n.  1,  The  stone- 
plover  or  thick-knee,  (Edienemns  crepitans.  See 
cut  under  CEdicnemus. —  3.  The  whimbrel,  Nu- 
menvus  pheeopus. —  3.  In  the  southern  United 
States,  the  willet,  Symphemia  semipalmata :  a 
misnomer.    Auduion. 

stone-cutter  (ston'kuf'er),  n.  1.  One  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  hew  or  cut  stones  for  build- 
ing, ornamental,  or  other  purposes. — 2.  A  ma- 
chine for  shaping  or  facing  stones. 

stone-cutting  (ston'kuf'ing),  n.  The  business 
of  cutting  or  hewing  stones  for  walls,  monu- 
ments, etc. 

stoned  (stond),  a.  [<  stone  +  -ed^.l  Having  or 
containing  stones,  in  any  sense. 

Of  stoned  fruits  I  have  met  with  three  good  sorts :  viz., 
Cherries,  plums,  and  persimmons. 

Beverly,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  IJ 12. 

The  way 
Sharpe  ston'd  and  thorny,  where  he  pass'd  of  late. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  S 

stone-dead  (ston'ded'),  a-  [<  ME.  standeed, 
standed  (=  Sw.  Dan.  stendod);  <  stone  +  dead.] 
Dead  as  a  stone ;  lifeless. 

The  Geant  was  by  Gaflray  don  bore. 
So  discomflte,  standede,  and  all  cold. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3121. 

He  cannot  be  so  stupid,  or  stone-dead. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

stone-deaf  (ston'def),  «■  Deaf  as  a  stone; 
totally  deaf.  .   „ 

stone-devil  (st6n'dev"l),  n.  The  dobson  or  Hell- 
grammite.  See  cut  under  spraJcZer.  [Virginia.] 

stone-dresser  (ston'dres'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
toft?,  smooths,  and  shapes  stone  for  buildmg 
purposes.  Sinmonds.—2.  One  of  a  variety  of 
power-machines  for  dressing,  polishing,  and 
finishing  marbles,  slates,  and  other  building- 
stones. 
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stone-dumb  (ston'dum'),  a.    Perfectly  dumb. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  622.     [Rare.] 
stone-eater  (st6n'e"t6r),  n.  Same  as  stone-borer. 
stone-engraving  (st6n'en-gra'''ving),  n.    The 

art  of  engraving  on  stone.     See  lithography, 

etching,  gem-engraving. 
stone-falcon  (st6n'f&"kn),  n.    See  falcon,  and 

cut  under  inerlin. 
stone-fern  (ston'ffem),  n.    A  European  fern, 

Aspleniwm  Ceterach :  so  called  from  its  habit  of 

growing  on  rocks  and  stone  walls. 
stone-fish  (ston'fish),  n.   The  shanny.   Parnell. 

[Local,  Scotch.] 
Stone-fiy  (ston'fli),  n.    A  pseudoneuropterous 

insect  of  the  family  Perlidse:  so  called  because 

the  larval  forms  abound  under  the  stones  of 

streams.    (See  cut  under  P«rZa.)    P.iicaudata, 

whose  larva  is  much  used  by  anglers,  is  an 

example. 
stone-fruit  (ston'frot),  n.    [=  D.  steenvrueht  = 

Gr.  steinfrucht  =  Sw.  stenfrukt  =  Dan.  stenfrugt; 

as  stone  +  fruit.]  In  lot.,  a  drupe ;  a  fruit  whose 

seeds  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped 

in  a  pulp,  as  the  peach,  cherry,  and  plum.   See 

drupe. 
Bring  with  you  the  kernels  of  peares  and  apples,  and 

the  stones  of  such  stonefruitstts  you  shall  And  there. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  439. 

stonegale  (ston'gal),  n.    Same  as  staniel. 

stone-galli  (ston'gal),  n.  [<  stone  +  galP.]  A 
roundish  mass  of  clay  often  occurring  in  varie- 
gated sandstone. 

stone-gall^  (ston'g&l),  n.    Same  as  staniel. 

stone-gatherer  (st6n'gaTH"6r-er),  n.  Ahorse- 
machine  for  picking  up  loose  stones  from  the 
ground,  it  consists  of  a  receiving-box  with  a  toothed 
wheel  and  a  traveling  apron,  or  a  fork  with  curved  teeth, 
and  a  lever  for  emptying  it  into  the  box  when  loaded. 

Stone-^ay  (ston'gra),  n.  A  dark  somewhat 
brownish-gray  color. 

stone-grig  (ston'grig),  n.  The  pride  or  mud- 
lamprey,  Ammocostes  irancliialis.         ' 

stone-hammer  (Bton'ham'''er),  n.  A  hammer 
for  breaking  or  rough-dressing  stones. 

stone-hard  (ston'hard),  a.  1.  Hard  as  a  stone ; 
unfeeling.  Shak.,  Rich,  m.,  iv.  4.  227.— 2t. 
Firm;  fast. 

Steken  the  gates  ston-harde  wyth  stalworth  barrez. 

Alliteratim  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  884. 

stone-harmonicon  (st6n'har-mon"i-kon),  n. 
Same  as  lapideon  and  rock-harmonicon. 

Stone-hatcn  (ston'haoh),  n.  The  ring-plover, 
.Mgialites  hiaticula:  so  called  from  nesting  on 
shingle.  See  cut  under  MgiaMtes.  Tarrell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

stone-hawk  (ston'h&k),  n.  Same  as  stone-fal- 
con. 

stone-head  (ston'hed),  n.  The  bed-rock;  the 
solid  rock  underlying  the  superficial  detritus. 
[Eng.] 

stone-hearted  (st6n'har"ted),  a.  Same  as  stony- 
hearted. 

Weepe,  ye  stone-liearted  men  I    Oh,  read  and  pittie ! 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  1. 

Stone-hore-f  (ston'hor),  n.  The  common  stone- 
crop, Sedum  acre;  also,  S.  reflexum.  JBritten  and 
Holland. 

stone-horse  (st6n'h6rs),  n.  A  stallion.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

My  grandfathers  great  slone-hors,  flinging  up  his  head, 
and  jerking  out  his  left  legge. 

Man^jon,  Antonio  and  MeUida,  II.,  i.  3. 

stone-leek  (ston'lek),  n.    Same  as  dbol,  2. 

stone-lichen  (st6n'li'''ken),  n.  A  lichen  grow- 
ing upon  stones  or  rocks,  as  species  of  Par- 
melia,  UmUlicaria,  etc.     See  lichen. 

stone-lily  (ston'lLl"i),-w.  A  fossil  erinoid;  a 
crinite  or  enerinite,  of  a  form  suggesting  a 
Uly  on  its  stem.  Also  called  Uly-encrinite.  A. 
Geikie,  Greol.  Sketches,  i. 

Stone-liverwortt  (st6n'liv'''er-wert),  n.  The 
plant  Marchantia  pol/ymorpha. 

stone-lobster  (st6n'lob"ster),  n.  See  lobster. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

stone-lugger  (ston'lug'fir),  n.  1.  A  catosto- 
moid  fish  of  the  United  States,  Catostomus  on 
Eypentelium  nigricans;  the  hog-sucker  or  hog" 
molly.  Also  called  stone-roUer  and  stone-ioter. 
—  2.  A  cyprinoid  fish  of  the  United  States, 
Campostoma  anomalum,  or  some  other  member 
of  that  genus,  it  is  6  or  8  inches  long ;  in  the  males 
in  spring  some  of  the  parts  become  flery-red,  and  the 
head  and  often  the  whole  body  is  studded  with  large 
rounded  tubercles.  It  is  herbivorous,  and  abounds  in 
deep  still  places  in  streams  from  New  York  to  Mexico. 
Also  stone-roller.   See  cut  under  Campostoma. 

stoneman  (ston'man),  n.  [<  stone  -I-  dial,  man, 
a  heap  of  stones,  <  W.  maen,  a  stone.    Cf .  dot- 
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men.']  A  pile  of  roeks  roughly  laid  together,  usu- 
ally on  a  prominent  mountain-peak  or  -ridge, 
and  intended  to  serve  either  as  a  landmark  or 
as  a  record  of  a  visit ;  a  cairn. 

stone-marten  (ston'mar'ten),  n.  Same  as 
beeeh-marten. 

stone-mason  (st6n'ma*sn) ,  n.  One  who  dresses 
stones  for  building,  or  builds  with  them;  a 
builder  in  stone. 

stone-merchant  (ston'mfer^chant),  n.  A  dealer 
in  stones,  especially  building-  or  paving-stones. 

stone-mill  (ston'mil),  n.  1.  A  machine  for 
breaking  or  crushing  stone ;  a  stone-breaker ; 
an  ore-crusher.  See  cut  under  stone-hreaker. 
—  2.  A  stone-dresser.    See  stone-dresser,  2. 

stone-mint  (ston'mint),  n.  The  American  dit- 
tany.   See  Cunila. 

stone-mortar  (Bton'mdrnar),  n.  A  form  of 
mortar  used  for  throwing  projectiles  of  irregu- 
lar and  varying  form,  such  as  stones. 

Stonen  (sto'nen),  a.  [<  ME.  stonen,  also  ste- 
nen,  <  AS.  stienen,  of  stone,  <  Stan,  stone :  see 
stone  and  -e»2.]  Consisting  or  made  of  stone. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

He  forsothe  areride  a  el(men  sigDe  of  worship. 

WydiS,  Gen.  xxxv.  14. 

stone-oak  (ston'ok),  n.  An  oak,  Qmrms  Ja- 
vensis,  found  in  Java  and  other  islands:  so 
named  from  its  thick  osseous  nut,  which  is  pe- 
culiar among  acorns  in  being  ridged,  with  the 
eupule  fitting  into  the  furrows. 

stone-oil  (ston'oil),  n.    Eock-oil  or  petroleum. 

stone-owl  (ston'oid),  n.  The  Acadian  or  saw- 
whet  owl,  Nyctala  acadiea,  which  sometimes 
hides  in  quarries  or  piles  of  rock.  See  cut  un- 
der Nyctala.    [Pennsylvania.] 

stone-parsley  (ston'pars'li),  n.  The  plant 
Sison  Amomum  ;  also,  Seseli  lAbanoUs  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  Seseli.    See  Seseli. 

stonepecker  (ston'pek'fer),  n.  1.  The  turn- 
stone,  Strepsilas  interpres.  See  cut  imder  turn- 
stone.  [Local,  Great  Britain.]  —  2.  The  purple 
sandpiper,  Tnm^a  mariUma,  a  bird  of  similar 
resorts  and  habits.     [Shetland  Islands.] 

stone-pine  (stou'pin),  n.  See  pine^,  also  oil- 
tree,  5,  a,Ta.d  pignon,  1. 

stone-pit  (ston'pit),  n.  A  pit  or  quarry  where 
stones  are  dug. 

stone-pitch  (ston'pich),  n.  Hard  inspissated 
pitch. 

stone-plover  (st6n'pluv'''6r),  n.  1.  The  stone- 
curlew,  thiek-kneed  plover,  or  thiek-knee,  a 
charadriomorphic  or  plover-like  wading  bird  of 
the  family  (Edicnemidx,  (Edienemtis  crepitans, 
a  common  bird  of  Europe.  See  cut  under  (Edic- 
nemus. — 2.  Hence,  one  of  various  UmicoUne 
birds  of  the  plover  and  snipe  families,  (a)  The 
Swiss,'  grayi  or  bulliiead  plover,  Sqiiaiarola  helvetica.  See 
cnt  under  Siuatarota.  (6)  The  ring-plover,  ^giaUtes  hiali- 
eula,  or  the  dotterel,  Eiidromiae  morinellwi;  a  stone-run- 
ner. See  cuts  under  ^gialites  and  dotterel,  (e)  A  shore- 
plover  of  the  genus  Esaeue,  as  E.  reeurmnetrit.  (d)  The 
bar-tailed  godwit,  Limom  la/pponica.  See  cut  under  LU 
mom,    (e)  The  whimbrel,  Numeniits  phseopus. 

stone-pock  (ston'pok),  n.  A  hard  pimple  which 
suppurates;  acne. 

Stone-priestt  (ston'prest),  n.  A  lascivious 
priest.    Grim  the  Collier.    {Davies.) 

Stoner  (sto'nSr),  n.  [<  stone  +  -erl.]  One  who 
or  that  which  stones,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

stone-rag  (ston'rag),  n.  A  lichen,  Parmelia 
saxaMlis. 

stone-raw  (ston'rft),  71.  1.  Same  a,a  stone^ag. 
— 2.  The  tumstone,  Strepsilas  interpres.  [Ar- 
magh, Ireland.] 

stonernt  (sto'nem),  a.  [Var.  of  stonen.']  Con- 
sisting or  made  of  stone.     [Scotch.] 

The  West  Port  is  of  stonern  work,  and  mair  decorated 
with  architecture  and  the  policy  of  bigging. 

Seott,  Fortunes  of  Kigel,  IL 

stone-roller  (st6n'r6"16r),  n.  Same  as  stone-lug- 
ger. 

stone-root  (ston'rot),  n.  See  horse-balm  and 
heal-all. 

stone-rue  (ston'rS),  n.  The  fern  Asplenium 
Euta-muraria.     [Eng.] 

Stone-nmner  (8t6n'run*6r),  n.  Same  as  stone- 
plover,  2  (6).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stone-saw  (ston'sS,),  n.  A  tool  or  a  sawing- 
maehine  for  cutting  marble,  millstones,  and 
building-stones  into  slabs,  disks,  columns,  and 
blocTts,  either  from  the  live  rock  in  the  quarry 
or  in  a  stone-yard.  The  most  simple  form  of  machine 
is  a  flat  blade  of  iron  strained  tight  in  a  saw-frame,  and 
reciprocated  by  means  of  suitable  mechanism.  The  cut- 
ting is  done  by  particles  of  sand  continually  supplied  to 
the  saw  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  Stone-saws  of  this 
type  are  usually  arranged  in  gangs,  the  frame  supporting 
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stood 


a  number  of  saws,  and  being  suspended  by  chains  over  the  stonework.  See  range,  ».—  Crandalled  Btjmework. 
block  to  be  cut,  the  spaces  between  the  blades  regulating  See  croTUfaiJ.— Kandom,  range,  etc.,  stoneworK.  See 
the  thickness  of  the  slabs.    Circular  saws  have  also  been     the  qualifying  words.  .  a      i      ^ 

used  to  cut  thin  slabs  of  stone  into  narrow  pieces  by  the  stone-WOrkS  (ston'werks),  ».  Sirtg.  ana  pi.  I. 
agency  of  wet  sand.  An  improvement  on  this  method  is  j^  stone-cutting  establishment. — 2.  An  estab- 
theuseofcircularsawsarmedwithblackdiamondsorcar-  i;-!^  „_+  fg.  tj^e  making  of  stoneware.  Jewitt. 
bon-points.    The  saw  is  placed  to  a  frame  resembling  an     "^"™^''l?,V-,~V*?\  5     r;' <,*/,»<. -4- Mnr/l  1    1 

iron-planer,  the  saw-arbor  having  a  vertical  motion ;  and  stonOWOrt  (ston  w6rt),  n.  [<  stone  +  wom.j  1. 
the  block  of  stone,  dogged  to  a  traversing  table,  is  fed  to  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chara :  so  called  trom  the 
the  saw  as  the  cut  is  made.  Diamond  stone-cutting  ma-  calcareous  deposits  which  frequently  occur  on 
chines  have  also  been  made  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  .  ,  _^  Sometimes,  the  stone-parsley, 
mg  saws.    In  one  new  stone-sawmg  machine,  called  a     y!"  H<'e"i»-     '»•  ouixiDi.iui<..o,  r  j, 

channeling-macMne,  used  to  out  out  large  blocks  and  col-     SlSOn  Amomum.  j     ■  ■      i 

umns  in  a  quarry,  a  circular  saw  having  carbon-points  is  gtone-vard  (ston'yard),  n.     A  yard  or  mclosure 

employed,  the  power  being  applied  by  means  of  gearing  to  j|_  ™jiJgji  stone-cutters  are  employed, 
the  edge  of  the  saw  instead  of  at  the  arbor.    Anotnerform     .„„„  /„+„„„>    •.       rA  ttot-    nf  •jfeiwl  1     An  in- 

ofquaJryingstone-sawconsistsofanendlessbandoftwist.  Stong  (stong),  n.  [Avar.  °f  «^£  "J,  f "  ™- 
ed  wire  rope  passing  in  a  horizontal  direction  over  large  strument  With  which  eels  are  commonly  taiien. 
pulleys,  like  a  band-saw,  and  employing  wet  sand  as  the     Eichardson.     [Lincolnshire,  Eng.] 

cutting-material.  stonifvt  (sto'ni-fi),  «.  «. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sionj^ied, 
Stone's-cast(stonz'kast),m.  Same  as  sto»e-cas«.    ^^j.,  ^tomfying.    [<  stone  +  -i-fy.]    To  make 
Stoneseed  (ston'sed),  ».    A  plant  of  the  genus    ffony;  pet?ify.     [Bare.] 
LUhospermum,  particularly  the  gromwell   Z.  ^  ;  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^j,  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

officinale  and  i.  arvense.     The  name,  as  also  HoUand'i  Camden,  p.  365,  margin.    iDavCei.) 

that  of  the  genus,  refers  to  the  hardness  of  the  ^^^.^^  (sto'ni-li),  adv. 

Stonlsfield  Slate.    SeeslateK  ^Ltl^flslo^nel)  n 

stone-shot  (ston'shot),  n.   The  distance  a  stone  Stpnmess  (sto  m-nes;,  «, 
can  be  thrown,  either  from  a  cannon  or  from  a 
sling. 

He  show'd  a  tent 
A  stonesAot  off.  Tmmyson,  Princess,  v. 


In  a  stony  manner;  stiff- 


._  ^ ,,         The  quality  of  being 

stony:   as,  the  stoniness  of  ground  or  of  fruit; 

stoniness  of  heart. 
stonishit(s*o'nish),a.  l<  stone  +  4shi.]  Stony. 

Sir  X.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  7. 
Stonish^t  (ston'ish),  V.  t.     [An  aphetic  form  of 

astonish.  Cf.  stony'^.]   Same  as  astonish.  Shale., 

cie  isxon  snuiti;,  «     Same  as  stone-  ^^^y^^^^^  (ston'ish-ment),  n.     Same  as  as- 
Also  stonesmieh,  stonesrmtch,  stone-  "^^^^^^   Spenser,  F.  (J".,  IH.  iv.  19. 

A  Middle  English  form  of  slant,  stent. 


A  fall  of  aero- 


stone-shower  (ston'shou'fer), 
Utes ;  a  meteoric  shower. 

stonesmickle  (st6n'smik"l),  n. 
chat  (c)        " 
smith. 

stone-snipe  (ston'Ship),  n.  1.  The  greater  tell- 
tale, greater  yellowshanks,  or  long-16gged  tat- 
tler, Totaniis  melanoleucns,  a  common  North 
American  bird  of  the  family  Scolopaddee.  The 
length  is  from  13  to  U  inches,  the  extent  24 ;  the  bill  is  2 
or  more  inches  long,  the  tarsus  2J.  The  legs  are  chrome- 
yellow;  the  bUl  is  greenish-black.  The  upper  parts  are 
dusky,  speckled  with  whitish ;  the  under  parts  are  white, 
streaked  on  the  jugulum,  marked  on  the  sides,  flanks,  and 
axillars  with  dusl^  bars  and  arrow-heads.  The  tail  is 
barred  with  blackish  and  white.  The  stone-snipe  inhabits 
North  America  at  large,  breeding  in  high  latitudes,  and  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  United  States  during  the  migrations  and 
in  winter.  It  is  a  noisy  and  restless  denizen  of  marshes, 
bays,  and  estuaries.  See  cut  under  yellowlegs. 
2.  Same  as  stone-plover,  1.    Mncyc.  Diet. 

stone-sponge  (ston'spunj),  n.  A  lithistidan 
sponge:  so  called  from  the  hardness.  See 
Lithistida. 

stone-squarer  (st6n'skwar"6r),  n.  One  who 
forms  stones  into  square  shapes ;  a  stone-cutter. 

And  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew 
them,  and  the  stoneaguarers  [the  Gebalites,  It.  V.]. 

1  Ki.  V.  18. 

stone-still  (ston'stil'),  a-  [<  ME.  ston-stiUe;  < 
stone  +  stilP-.]  StiU  as  a  stone;  absolutely 
motionless,  sUent,  etc.  Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  242. 

stone-sturgeon  (st6n'st6r"jon),  n.  Same  as  lake- 
sturgeon. 

stone-sucker  (ston'siik^er),  n. 
a  petromyzont.     [Local,  Eng.] 

stone-thrush   (ston'thrush),   n. 
thrush.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stone-toter  (st6n't6*ter),  n.    1, 
lugger,  1.    Also  toter. —  2.  A 
Exoglossum  maxiUingua:  a  cut-lips, 
U.  S.,  in  both  senses.] 

Stone-walllng  (ston'wft^ling),  n.  1.  The  pro- 
cess of  walling  with  stone ;  hence,  walls  built  of 
stone.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  x.  388. —  2.  Parliamen- 
tary obstruction  by  talking  against  time,  rais- 
ing technical  objections,  etc.    [Australia.] 

He  is  great  at  sUme-waUing  tactics,  and  can  talk  against 
time  by  the  hour. 

ilfrs.  Caimpbdl  Praed,  The  Head  Station,  p.  36. 

stoneware  (ston'war),  n.  Potters'  ware  made 
from  clay  of  very  sUicious  nature,  or  a  compo- 
sition of  clay  and  flint.  The  clay  is  beaten  in  water  stonv^f  v, 
and  purified,  and  the  flint  is  calcined,  ground,  and  suspend-  „/,,Jl  gtj, 
ed  in  water,  and  then  mixed  (in  various  proportions  for  "'■''"  ■  ""' 
various  wares)  with  the  day.  The  mixture  is  then  dried 
in  a  kiln  until  it  is  sufficiently  solid  to  be  kneaded,  and  is 
then  beaten  and  tempered  before  being  molded  into  shape. 
When  flred  it  is  not  porous,  like  pommon  pottery,  but  vit- 
rified through  its  whole  substance  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  silex  contained  in  the  prepared  clay.  Ves- 
sels of  stoneware  are  generaUy  glazed  by  means  of  common 
salt.  The  salt,  being  thrown  mto  the  furnace,  is  volatilized 
by  heat,  becomes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  ware,  and 
is  decomposed,  the  muriatic  acid  flying  oif  and  leaving  the 
soda  behind  it  to  form  a  flue  thin  glaze  on  the  ware,  which 
resists  ordinary  acids.  The  old  German  stoneware  had  of- 
ten a  vitreous  glaze.  See  grig  de  Flandres,  under  gris,  and 
Cologne  ware,  under  ware^. 

stoneweed  (ston'wed),  n.  1.  Same  as  Mone- 
seed. —  2.  The  doorweed.  Polygonum  avicidare. 
Britten  and  Holland.    [Prov.  Eng*] 

stonework  (ston'w^rk), ».    Work  consisting  of  stood  (stud), 
stone;   masons'  work  of  stone— Broken-range    stand. 


The  lamprey; 

The  mistle- 

Same  as  stone- 
cyprinoid  fish, 
[Local, 


Stontf. 

contraction  otstandeth,  present  indicative  third 
person  singular  of  stand. 

Stonyi  (sto'ni),  a.  [<  ME.  stony,  stany,  <  AS. 
steenig  (=  OHGr.  MHG.  steinag,  G.  steinig  =  Sw. 
stenig),  stony,  <  stdn,  stone :  see  stoned  Cf .  AS. 
staniht  =  G.  st^nicht  =  Dan.  stenet,  stony.]  1. 
Containing  stones;  abounding  in  stone. —  2. 
Made  of  stone ;  consisting  of  stone ;  rocky. 

And  some  fell  on  etony  [the  rocky,  B.  V.]  ground,  where 
it  had  not  much  earth ;  and  immediately  it  sprang  up, 
because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth.  Mark  iv.  6. 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these  walls; 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 

SMk.,  B.  and  J.,  il.  2.  67. 

3.  Hard  like  stone,  but  not  made  of  stone; 
stone-like. 

The  cocoa-nut  with  its  stony  shell. 

WhiOier,  The  Pahn-Tree. 

Specifically,  in  anat.  and  zool.,  very  hard,  like  a  stone ; 
hard  as  a  rock,  (a)  Sclerodermic  or  madreporarian,  as 
corals,  (b)  Lithistidan,  as  sponges,  (c)  Especially  thick 
and  hard,  as  some  opercula  of  shells.  See  sea-bean,  3.  (S) 
Petrous  or  petrosal,  as  bone,  (e)  Otolithic,  as  concretions 
in  the  ear.  See  ear-bone,  ear-stone,  otolith.  (/)  Turned  to 
stone ;  petrified,  as  a  fossil. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  stone :  as, 
a  stony  quality  or  consistency. 

Chattering  stony  names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

5.  Bigid;  fixed;  hard,  especially  In  a  moral 
sense;  hardened;  obdurate. 

Thou  knowest  that  aU  these  things  do  little  or  nothing 
move  my  mind — my  heart,  O  Lord,  is  so  stony. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  IL  267. 

6.  Painfully  hard  and  cold;  chilling;  frigid; 
freezing. 

The  stxmy  f  eare 
Ran  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  dismayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  46. 
Out  of  my  stony  griefs 
Bethel  111  raise. 
Sarah  F.  Adams,  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee. 
He  .  .  . 
Oorgonised  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 
Stony  cataract,  a  cataract  with  great  hardening  of  the 
lens. 

[C  ME.  stonyen,  stonien;  cf.  astony, 
Ss,  and  aston.]     I.   trarm.   1.  To 
stun. 

He  was  stonyed  of  the  stroke  that  he  myght  not  stonde 
on  his  feet  ne  meve  no  membre  that  he  hadde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  266. 
2.  To  astonish ;  confound. 

Sothely  thise  wordes  when  I  here  thaym  or  redis  tham 
gofyes  me.    Hampdle,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p.  43. 

II.  inirans.  To  be  or  become  stunned  or  as- 
toimded. 

By  land  and  sea,  so  well  he  him  acguitte. 
To  speake  of  him  I  stony  in  my  witte. 

Halduyt's  Voyages,  I.  296. 
Stony-hearted    (sto'ni -har"  ted),    a.      Hard- 
hearted; unfeeling;  obdurate.    Shak.,  1  Hen. 
rv.,  ii.  2.  28. 

Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


stook 

StOOk  (sttii),  TO.  [Also  dial,  stouk;  prob.  <  MLG. 
stuhe,  LGr.  stuke,  a  heap  or  bundle,  as  of  flax  or 
turf,  =  Q-.  stauche,  a  bundle,  as  of  flax ;  of.  MD. 
styek,  a  chest,  hamper.]  A  shock  of  corn,  con- 
sisting, when  of  foU  size,  of  twelve  sheaves. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

But  stookii  are  cowpet  wi'  the  blast. 

Bwrm,  Third  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

StDok,  twelve  sheaves  of  corn  stuck  upright,  their  upper 

ends  inclining  towards  each  other  like  a  high  pitched 

roof.    Myrc's  InatrucUomfor  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[Notes,  p.  79. 

stook  (stuk),  V.  [<  atook,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  set 
up,  as  sheaves  of  grain,  in  stocks  or  shocks. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Still  shearing,  and  clearing, 

The  tither  stooked  raw  [row]. 
Bums,  To  the  Guidwif e  of  Wauchope  House. 

II.  intrans.  To  set  up  grain  in  stooks. 

Those  that  blnde  and  Oooke  are  likewise  to  have  M.  a 
day,  for  bindinge  and  stookinge  of  winter  corne  is  a  man's 
labor.       Best's  Farming  Book  (1641),  p.  43.    (,E.  Peacock.) 

Stooker  (stuk'fer),  ».  [<  stook  +  -eri.]  One 
who  sets  up  sheaves  in  stooks  or  shocks  in  the 
harvest-field.    J.  Wilson. 

stool  (stol),  n.  [<  ME.  stool,  stole,  stol,  <  AS. 
stol  =  OS.  stol  =  OPries.  stol  =  D.  stoel  =  MLG. 
stol,  LG.  stol  =  OHG.  stuol,  stual,  stol,  MHG. 
stuol.  Or.  stvM  =  Icel.  stoll  =  Sw.  Dan.  stol  = 
Goth,  stols,  a  seat,  chair;  of.  OBulg.  stoM  = 
Kuss.  stolii  =  Lith.  stalas,  a  table,  =  Gr.  ot^Xti, 
an  upright  slab  (see  stele^) ;  from  the  root  of 
StoM,  still,  ult.  from  the  root  of  stand :  see  stalU, 
stell,  stand.']  1.  A  seat  or  chair;  now,  in  par- 
ticular, a  seat,  whether  high  or  low,  consisting 
of  a  piece  of  wood  mounted  usually  on  three  or 
four  legs,  and  without  a  back,  intended  for  one 
person;  also,  any  support  of  like  construction 
used  as  a  rest  for  the  feet,  or  for  the  knees  when 
kneeling. 

1  may  nou3te  stonde  ne  stoupe  ne  with-oute  a  stole  knele. 

Piers  Plovrman  (B),  v.  394. 

By  sitting  on  the  stage,  you  may  .  .  .  have  a  good  «£ooZ 

for  sixpence.  Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  141. 

Oh !  who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a  desk, 

Perch'd  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-legg'd  stool? 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 
2t.  The  seat  of  a  bishop ;  a  see. 

This  bispryche  [Salisbury]  wes  hwyleu  two  bispriche ; 
theo  other  etol  wes  at  Bemmesbury,  .  .  .  the  other  at 
Schireburne.  Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  145. 

3.  Same  as  ducking-stool. 

I'll  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  high  stool 
On  the  long  plank  hangs  o'er  the  muddy  pool. 
That  stool,  the  dread  of  every  scolding  quean. 
Yet  sure,  a  lover  should  not  die  so  mean. . 

Qay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday,  1. 107. 

4.  The  seat  used  in  easing  the  bowels;  hence, 
a  fecal  evacuation ;  a  discharge  from  the  bow- 
els.—  5t.  A  frame  for  tapestry-work. 

This  woful  lady  lerned  had  in  youtbe 
So  that  she  werken  and  enbroudeu  couthe. 
And  weven  in  hir  stole  the  radevore 
As  hit  of  women  hath  be  woned  yore. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  2352. 

6.  The  root  or  stump  of  a  timber-tree,  or  of  a 
bush,  cane,  grass,  etc.,  which  throws  up  shoots ; 
also,  the  cluster  of  shoots  thus  produced. 

What  is  become  of  the  remains  of  these  ancient  vine- 
yards, as  vines  shoot  strongly  frpm  the  stovl,  and  are  not 
easily  eradicated  ?  Arehseologia,  III.  91.    (Dames.) 

The  male  prisoners,  who  were  besom-makers,  had  been 
seen  cutting  sticks  in  Sweethope  Dene  ...  a fewdaysbe- 
fore,  and  these  sticks,  having  been  compared  with  some 
etools  in  that  secluded  wood  from  which  cuttings  had  been 
made,  were  found  to  correspond. 

North-Country  Lore  and  Legend,  II.  254. 

7.  The  mother  plant  from  which  young  plants 
are  propagated  by  the  process  of  layering. 
Lindley. —  8.  Naut. :  (a)  A  small  channel  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  for  the  deadeyes  of  the  back- 
stays. (6t)  -An  ornamental  block  placed  over 
the  stem  to  support  a  poop-lantern. — 9.  A  mov- 
able pole  or  perch  to  which  a  pigeon  is  fastened 
as  a  lure  or  decoy  for  wild  birds.  See  the 
extract  under  stool-pigeon,  1.  Hence  — 10.  A 
stool-pigeon;  also,  a  deooy-duok. 

The  decoys,  or  8to<^,  as  they  are  called,  are  always  set  to 
windward  of  the  blind.  .  .  .  The  stools  should  be  set  in  a 
orescent-shaped  circle  [about  fifty  of  them]  with  the  heads 
of  the  decoys  pointing  to  the  wind.       Shore  Birds,  p.  44. 

1 1 .  Material  spread  on  the  bottom  for  oysier- 
spat  to  cling  to ;  set,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
See  eilltch, — Back-stool,  a  kind  of  low  easy-chair.— 
Folding  stool.  See  foldi.—OShce  stool,  a  high  stool 
made  for  use  by  persons  writing  at  a  high  desk,  such  as  are 
used  by  bookkeepers  and  clerks.— Stool  of  a  Window, 
or  window-stool,  In  arch.,  the  flat  piece  on  which  the 
sash  shuts  down,  corresponding  to  the  sill  of  a  door. — 
Stool  of  repentance,  in  Scotland,  an  elevated  seat  in  a 
church  on  which  persons  were  formerly  made  to  sit  to 
receive  public  rebuke  as  a  punishment  for  fornioatioil  or 
adultery.    Compare  cutty-stool. 
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What !  d'ye  think  the  lads  wi'  the  kilts  will  care  for  yer 
synods,  and  yer  presbyteries,  and  yer  buttook-mail,  and 
yer  stool  o'  repentance  !  Scott,  Waverley,  xxx. 

To  fall  between  two  stools,  to  lose,  or  be  disappointed 
In,  both  of  two  things  between  which  one  is  hesitating. 

No  one  would  have  thought  that  .  .  .  Lily  was  aware 
.  .  .  that  she  was  like  to  Jail  to  the  ground  ietween  two 
«ioo&— having  two  lovers,  neither  of  whom  could  serve 
her  turn.  TroUope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  xxxv. 

(See  also  camij>-stool,  footstool,  night-stool,  jnano-stool.) 
stool  (stol),  V.     [<  stool,  TO.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To 
throw  up  shoots  from  the  root,  as  a  grass  or  a 
grain-plant;  form  a  stool.    See  stom,  to.,  6. 

I  worked  very  hard  in  the  copse  of  young  ash  with  my 
bill-hook  and  a  shearing  knife,  cutting  out  the  saplings 
where  they  stooled  too  close  together. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xxxviii. 

2.  To  decoy  duck  or  other  fowl  by  means  of 
stools.     [U.  S.] 

For  wet  etooling,  the  wooden  ones  [decoys]  are  prefer- 
able, as  the  tin  ones  soon  rust  and  become  worthless. 

Shore  Birds,  p.  46. 

3.  To  be  decoyed ;  respond  to  a  decoy.    [U.  S.] 

They  [widgeons]  stool  well  to  any  shoal-water  duck  de- 
coys, and  answer  their  call.    SporlmMn's  Gazetteer,  p.  206. 

4.  To  evacuate  the  bowels. 

II.  trans.  To  plow ;  cultivate.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—To  stool  turfs,  to  set  turfs  two  and  two,  one  against 
the  other,  to  be  dried  by  the  wind.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 
stool-ball  (stol'b&l),  TO.  An  outdoor  game  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  gen- 
erally played  by  women  alone,  but  sometimes 
in  company  with  men.  See  second  quota- 
tion. 

Daugh.  Willyougo  with  me? 

Wooer.  What  shall  we  do  there,  wench  ? 

Daugh.  Why,  play  at  stool-ball. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  2. 

Stool-Ball.  This  game,  so  often  mentioned  in  old  writers, 
is  still  played  in  almost  eveiy  village  in  Sussex,  and  is 
for  ladies  and  girls  exactly  what  cricket  is  to  men.  Two 
pieces  of  board  IS  inches  by  12  are  fixed  to  two  sticks 
from  3  to  4  feet  high,  according  to  the  age  of  the  players. 
These  sticks  are  stuck  in  the  ground  sloping  a  little  back- 
wards, and  from  10  to  15  yards  apart.  The  players  take 
sides,  generally  eight  to  ten  each.  .  .  .  The  bowler  pitches 
the  ball  at  the  board,  which  in  fact  is  the  wicket.  If  he 
hits  it  the  player  is  out.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  ball 
is  caught;  and  the  running  out,  stumping,  &c.,  are  ex- 
actly like  cricket.  S.  and  Q.,  3d  ser.,  XL  457. 

stool-end  (stol'end),  to.  In  mining,  a  part  of 
rock  left  unworked  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  rest. 

stool-pigeon  (st61'pij'''on),  to.  1 .  a  pigeon  fast- 
ened to  a  stool,  and  used  as  a  decoy. 

The  Stool-Pigeon,  also,  as  familiar  to  English  ears  as  to 
ours,  exists  here  —  and  even  in  the  Eastern  States  —  still 
in  both  its  primary  signification  and  its  figurative  exten- 
sion. In  the  former  it  means  the  pigeon,  with  its  eyes 
stitched  up,  fastened  on  a  stool,  which  can  be  moved  up 
and  down  by  the  hidden  fowler,  an  action  which  causes 
the  bird  to  flutter  anxiously.  This  attracts  the  passing 
flocks  of  wild  pigeons,  which  alight  and  are  caught  by  a 
net,  which  may  be  sprung  over  them. 

De  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  210. 

Henoe — 2.  A  person  employed  as  a  decoy:  as, 
a  stool-pigeon  for  a  gambling-house:  such  a 
fellow  is  generally  a  "rook"  who  pretends  to 
be  a  "pigeon."  Seepipeow,  2,  and  roolc^,  3. 
Stoom  (stBm),  TO.  and  v.  Same  as  stum. 
stoopl  (stop),  V.  [Formerly  and  still  dial. 
,•  <  ME.  stovpen,  stowpen,  stupen,  <  AS.  stii- 
=  MD.  stvypeti  =  Icel.  stupa  (very  rare), 
stoop,  =  Norw.  stupa,  fall,  drop,  =  Sw.  stupa, 
dial,  s^upa,  fall,  drop,  tr.  lower,  incline,  tilt; 
akin  to  steep^ :  see  sfeepi,  and  cf .  steep^.  The 
reg.  mod.  form  from  AS.  stupian  is  stoup  (pron. 
stoup),  as  in  dialectal  use.  The  retention  of 
or  reversion  to  the  orig.  AS.  vowel-sound  6 
oocTirs  also  in  room  (<  AS.  rum)  (and  in  wound 
(as  pron.  wond),  <  AS.  wund).']  I,  intrans.  1.  To 
bend;  bow;  incline;  especially,  of  persons,  to 
lower  the  body  by  bendnig  forward  and  down- 
ward. 

He  hit  on  his  helme  with  aheuy  sword, 

That  greuit  hym  full  gretly,  gert  hym  to  stoupe. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7266. 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light. 

ShaJc.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  1028. 

How  sweetly  does  this  fellow  take  his  dowst ! 
Stoops  like  a  camel  t 

Fletcher  (.and  anathert),  Nice  Valour,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  be  bent  or  inclined  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar; specifically,  to  carry  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders habitually  bowed  forward  from  the  up- 
right line  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  straight  back  will  stoop;  a  black 
beard  will  turn  white.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 168. 

Tall  trees  stqoping  or  soaring  in  the  most  picturesque 
variety.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxiii. 

3.  To  come  down;  descend. 


stoop 

The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi.  (song). 

4.  Specifically,  to  swoop  upon  prey  or  quarry, 
as  a  hawk;  pounce. 

As  I  am  a  gentleman, 
I'll  meet  next  cocking,  and  bring  a  haggard  with  me 
That  stoops  as  free  as  lightning. 

Tffmkis  (7),  Albumazar,  iii.  5. 
Here  stands  my  dove ;  stoop  at  her  if  you  dare. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 

5.  To  condescend ;  deign:  especially  express- 
ing a  lowering  of  the  moral  self,  and  generally 
followed  by  an  infinitive  or  the  preposition  to. 

Is  Eeligion  a  beggarly  and  contemptible  thiug,*that  it 
doth  not  become  the  greatness  of  your  minds  to  stoop  to 
take  any  notice  of  it?  StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

Frederic,  indeed,  stooped  for  a  time  even  to  use  the 
language  of  .adulation.       Maeavlay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

6.  To  yield;  submit;  succumb. 

Thus  hath  the  Field  and  the  Church  stouped  to  Mahomet. 
Pwrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  242. 
I  will  make  thee  stoop,  thou  abject. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  3. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  bend  downward;  bow. 
MyseU  .  .  . 
Have  stoop  d  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IL,  iii.  1.  19. 
She  stocked  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  30. 

2.  To  incline;  tilt:  as,  to  stoop  a,  oaak.  Halli- 
well, [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  To  bring  or  take  down ; 
lower,  as  a  flag  or  a  sail. 

Nor,  with  that  Consul  join'd,  Vespasian  could  prevail 
In  thirty  several  fights,  nor  make  them  stoop  their  saiL 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  viii.  212. 

4.  To  put  down;  abase;  submit;  subject. 

I  will  stoy>  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practised  wise  directions. 

SAoi.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 120. 

5.  To  oast  down;  prostrate;  overthrow;  over- 
come. 

You  have  found  ray  spirit ;  try  it  now,  and  teach  me 
To  stoop  whole  kingdoms. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 

6t.  To  swoop  or  pounce  down  upon. 

The  hawk  that  first  stooped  my  pheasant  is  killed  by  the 
spaniel  that  first  sprang  all  of  our  side. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Northward  Hoe,  v.  1, 

7.  To  steep ;  macerate.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
stoopi  (stop),  TO.     [<  stooptj  «.]     1.  The  act  of 

stooping  or  bending  down ;  hence,  a  habitual 
bend  of  the  back  or  shoulders :  as,  to  walk  with 
a  stoop. 

Now  observe  the  stoops, 
The  bendings,  and  the  falls. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  1. 
His  clumsy  figure,  which  a  great  stoop  in  his  shoulders, 
and  a  ludicrous  habit  he  had  of  thrusting  his  head  for- 
ward, by  no  means  redeemed. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ii. 

2.  The  darting  down  of  a  bird  on  its  prey;  a 
swoop ;  a  pounce. 

Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  garden,  made  a  stoop  at 
me.  Siffi^,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iL  5. 

Hence — Sf.  That  which  stoops  or  swoops;  a 
hawk.     [Rare.] 

You  glorious  martyrs,  you  illustrious  stoops. 
That  once  were  cloister'd  in  your  fieshly  coops. 

Q;uarles,  Emblems,  v.  10. 

4.  A  descent  from  superiority,  dignity,  or 
power;  a  condescension,  concession,  or  sub- 
mission :  as,  a  politic  stoop. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  patience  such  a  stoop  from  sovereignty? 

lyryden. 
To  give  the  stoopt,  to  stoop ;  submit ;  yield. 
0  {hat  a  king  should  give  the  sloqf  to  such  as  these. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  186.    (Davies.) 

St00p2,  stoup2  (step,  stoup),  TO.  [<  MB.  stop. 
Slope,  appar.  a  var.  (due  to  confusion  with  the 
related  ME.  stoppe,  <  AS.  stoppa :  see  stop^)  of 
*stepe,  *steap,  <  AS.  stedp,  a  cup,  =  MD.  stoop, 
a  cup,  vessel,  D.  stoop,  a  measure  of  about  two 
quarts,  =  MLG.  stop,  a  cup,  vessel,  also  a  mea- 
sure, LG.  stoop,  a  measure,  =  OHG.  stouf,  stouph, 
MHG.  stouf,  G.  stauf,  a  cup,  =  Icel.  staup,  a  cup, 
=  Sw.  stop  (<  D.  or  LG.),  a  measure  of  about 
three  pints;  also  in  dim.  form,  MHG.  stuhechin, 
G.  stuhchen.a,  gallon,  measure ;  prob.  ult.  iden- 
tical with  Icel.  staup,  a  lump  (orig.  meaning 
something  cast),  hence  a  vessel  of  metal,  etc., 
from  the  verb  represented  by  Icel.  steypa  = 
Sw.  stopa  =  Dan.  stobe,  oast  (metals),  pour  out 
(liquids),  B.  steep:  see  steep^.  The  spelling 
stoup  is  partly  Sc,  and  in  the  Sc.  pron.  stoup 
is  prob.  of  Icel.  origin.]  1.  A  drinking-vessel ; 
a  beaker;  a  flagon;  atanliard;  a  pitcher. 
Fetch  me  a  stoupe  of  liquor. 

Stiak.  (folio  1623),  Hamlet,  v.  1.  6& 


stoop 

Hence — 2.  Liquorfor(irmking,espeeiallywme, 
considered  as  the  contents  of  a  stoop:  as,  he 
tossed  off  his  stoop. 

He  took  his  rouse  with 
etoups  of  Ehenish  wine. 
Marlowe,  Doctor  Fauetns, 
[iii.  4. 

3.  A  basin  for  holy 
water,usiiallyplaced 
in  a  niche  or  against 
the  wall  or  a  pil- 
lar at  the  entrance 
of  Roman  Catholic 
churches:  also  used 
in  private  houses. 
In  the  Greek  Church  it 
is  called  a  colyxnMon  or 
ha^fiasmateron.  In  this 
sense  usually  written 
stovp.  Sometimes  also 
called  by  the  French 
name  hfyiUier,  and  for- 
merly hioly-water  stock, 
holy-water  etone. 
StOOpS  (stop),  n. 
[Derived  from  D. 
usage  in  New  York; 
<  D.  stoep,  a  stoop 
(een  hooge  stoep,  a  high  stoop),  MD.  sftoepe,  a 
stoop,  a  bench  at  the  door,  =  OS.  stopo  =  OHG. 
stuofa,  MHG.  stuofe,  G.  stufe,  a  step,  guide ;  a 
doublet  of  stope,  lit.  a  step,  and  from  the  root 
of  step  (AS.  stapan,  steppan,  pret.  stop):  see 
step."}    An  uncovered  platform  before  the  en- 


Holy-water  Stoup. — Church  of  San 
Miniato,  Florence. 


Stoop. — Van  Rensselaer  House,  at  Greenbush,  New  York. 

trance  of  a  house,  raised,  and  approached  by 
means  of  steps.  Sometimes  incorrectly  used 
for  porch  or  vercm4a.  [U.  S. ;  originally  New 
York.] 

Nearly  all  the  houses  [in  Albany]  were  built  with  their 
gables  to  the  street,  and  each  had  heavy  wooden  Dutch 
etoops  with  seats  at  its  door.     J.  F.  Cooper,  Satanstoe,  xi. 

They  foimd  him  [Stuyvesant],  according  to  custom, 
smoking  his  afternoon  pipe  on  the  stoop,  or  bench  at  the 
porch  of  his  house.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  297. 

stoop*  (stop),  n.     [Also  stoup;  a  var.  of  stulp.1 

If.  The  stock  or  stem,  as  of  a  tree ;  the  stump. 

It  may  be  known,  hard  by  an  ancient  stoop. 

Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  days,  decay'd. 

TaTwred  and  Oismwnda,  It.  2. 

2.  A  post  or  pillar:  specifically,  an  upright 
post  used  to  mark  distance,  etc.,  on  a  race- 
course. 

Stoulpe,  before  a  doore,  souche.  Palsgrave. 

Carts  or  waines  are  debarred  and  letted  [by  coaches] : 
the  milk-maid's  ware  is  often  spilt  in  the  dirt,  .  .  .  being 
crowded  and  shrowded  np  against  stalls  and  stoopes. 

John  Taylor,  Works,  0.  242.    (BarOett..) 

And  'twere  well  to  have  a  flag  at  the  ending  stmip  of 
each  heat  to  be  let  down  as  soon  as  the  first  horse  is  past 
the  sloup.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  421. 

3.  An  upright  support ;  a  prop  or  column;  spe- 
cifically, in  coalmining,  a  pUlar  of  coal  left  to 
support  the  roof. — 4.  Figuratively,  a  sustainer ; 
a  patron. 

Dalhousie,  of  an  auld  descent. 
My  chief,  my  stoup,  and  ornament. 

Bemsay,  f  oems,  II.  367.    (Jamieson.) 

[Prov.  Bng.  and  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
Stoop  and  room,  a  method  of  mining  coal  in  use  in 
Scotland,  differing  but  little  from  the  pillar  and  breast 
method.  See  j)j22(zr.— Stoop  and  roop.  [Also  stmip  and 
roup;  a  riming  formula,  of  which  the  literal  or  original 
meaning  is  not  obvious;  explained  by  Jamieson  as  for 
^ump  and  rwmpj]  The  whole  of  everything ;  every  jot : 
often  used  adverbially. 

"But  the  stocking,  Hobble?"  said  John  Elliot;  "we're 
utterly  ruined.  .  .  .  We  are  ruined  stoop  and  roop" 

Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  x. 

Stoop  and  tbirL  Same  as  stoop  and  room.  N.  and  Q., 
7th  ser.,  VI.  264. 

stooped  (sto'ped  or  stSpt),  a.  [<  stoop^  +  -ed^.1 
Having  a  stoop  in  posture  or  carriage;  round- 
shouldered;  bent. 

The  college  witticism  that  " and "(another 

highly  esteemed  university  dignitary)  "are  the  stoopedest 
menln  New  Haven."  The  AOantic,  LXIV.  667. 
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stooper  (sto'per),  n.  [<  stoopi-  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  stoops. 

stooping  (Bt8'ping),jj.  a.  1.  Leaning;  bending 
forward  and  downward;  hence,  bent;  bowed: 
as,  stooping  shoulders;  a  stooping  figure. — 2t. 
Yielding;  submissive. 

A  stooping  kind  of  disposition,  clean  opposite  to  con- 
tempt. Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 

3.  In  her.,  swooping  or  flying  downward  as  if 
about  to  strike  its  prey :  noting  a  hawk  used  as 
a  bearing.    Also  spelled  stouping. 
Stoopingly  (sto'ping-li),  adv.    In  a  stooping 
manner  or  position ;  with  a  bending  of  the  body 
forward.    Sir  H.  Wotton,  Eeliquise,  p.  260. 
stoop-shouldered  (stop'sh61"derd),  a.  Having 
a  habitual  stoop  in  the  shoulders  and  back. 
Stoor^  (stor),  a.     [Also  stonr;  early  mod.  E. 
also  stoore;.  Se.  stow,  stoure,  sture,  <  MB.  stoor, 
store,  stor,  <  AS.  stor  =  OPries.  stor  =  leel. 
storr  =  Dan.  Sw.  stor,  great,  large.]   1.  Great; 
large;  strong;  mighty. 

He  was  store  man  of  strenght,  stoutest  in  armea. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  3743. 
On  a  grene  hille  he  sawe  a  tre, 
The  savoure  of  hit  was  stronge  &  store. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  I'urnivall),  p.  101. 

2.  Stiff;  hard;  harsh. 

Stoure,  rude  as  course  clothe  is,  gros.  Palsgrave. 

Now,  to  look  on  the  feathers  of  all  manner  of  birds,  you 

shall  see  some  so  low,  weak,  and  short,  some  so  coarse, 

stoor^  and  hard,  and  the  ribs  so  brickie,  thin,  and  narrow, 

that  it  can  neither  be  drawn,  pared,  nor  yet  will  set  on. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  123. 

3.  Austere;  harsh;  severe;  violent;  turbulent: 
said  of  persons  or  their  words  or  actions. 

0  stronge  lady  stoore,  what  dost  thow? 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 1123. 
Thenne  ho  gef  hym  god-day,  &  wyth  aglent  lased, 
&  as  ho  stod,  ho  stonyed  hym  wyth  f ul  stor  wordez. 
Sir  Gamayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1291. 
Stowre  of  conversacyon,  estourdy.  Palsgrave. 

4.  Harsh;  deep-toned.    Malliwell. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  all  uses.] 

Stoor^  (stiir),  w.  [Also  stour;  <  ME.  storen,  < 
AS.  as  if  *st6rian,  a  var.  of  styrian  =  ML(j.  sto- 
ren, etc.,  move,  stir:  see  sUr'^  and steerS,  dou- 
blets of  stoor^.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  move;  stir. 
Salliwell.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
Loke  ye  stffre  not  of  that  stedd, 
Whedur  y  be  quyck  or  dedd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  191.    (HaMiwell.) 

3.  To  move  actively;  keep  stirring.  [Prov. 
Bug.] — 3.  To  rise  up  in  clouds,  as  smoke,  dust, 
etc.    SalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  1 .  To  stir  up,  as  liquor.  [Prov.  Bug. 
and  Scotch.]  Hence — 2.  To  pour;  especially, 
to  pour  leisurely  out  of  any  vessel  held  high. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  To  sprinkle.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
Stoor^  (stSr),  n.  [Also  stour;  <  stoor^,  v.  Of. 
stir'^,  n.  In  some  senses  confused  in  the  spelling 
s<o«r with sioMrS.]  1.  Stir;  bustle;  agitation; 
contention.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
An  infinite  cockneydom  of  siooF  and  din. 

Carlyle,  in  I'roude,  1.  161. 

2.  Dust  in  motion;  hence,  also,  dust  at  rest. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  in  the  dust — 
De'il  blin'  them  wi'  the  stoure  o  't. 

Bums,  Awa",  Whigs,  Awa'. 

3.  A  gush  of  water.  Jamieson;  Halliwell  (under 
stour,  stowre).  [Scotch.] — 4.  Spray.  [Scotch.] 
—  5.  A  sufleient  quantity  of  yeast  for  brewing. 
Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stoor^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stored. 

stoorey  (stS'ri),  n.  [Of.  stoor^,  n.,  5.]  A  mix- 
ture of  warm  beer  and  oatmeal  stirred  up  with 
sugar.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stoornesst  (stSr'nes),  n.  [Also  stourness;  <  ME. 
stowrnes,  stowrenes;  <  stoor^  +  -ness.']  Strength; 
power. 

And  Troiell,  the  tru  knight,  trayturly  he  slogh, 
Noght  thurgh  stowrenes  of  strokes,  ne  vrith  strenght  one. 
Destnuition  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 10345. 

Stoory  (sto'ri),  a.  [Also  stoury,  stawry;  <  stoor^, 
n.,  2,  +  -2^1.]    Dusty.     [Scotch.] 

An  aye  she  took  the  tither  souk. 
To  drouk  the  sloimie  tow. 
Bums,  I  Bought  my  Wife  a  Stane  of  lint. 

Stooth  (st6th),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  stothe;  prob.  < 
Icel.  sMh  =  Sw.  stod,  a  post;  ef .  AS.  studu,  >ME. 
stode,'E.  stud,  a.  poBt,  eta.:  see  siadl.]  A  stud; 
a  post;  a  batten.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

For  settinge  in  ij.  stothes  and  mendyng  the  wall  of  the 
receiver's  chalmer  over  the  stare. 

Bowden  Roll  (1662),  in  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster, 
[p.  355.    (E.  Peacock.) 
stooth  (stSth),  V.  t.    [<  Stooth,  TO.]    To  lath  and 
plaster.     Halliwell;   Jamieson.     [Prov.   Bng. 
and  Scotch.] 
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Stoothing  (sto'thing),  n.  [<  stooth  +  -mgl-,  or 
a  var.  of  studding,  accom.  to  stooth."]  Studding; 
battening. 

Stopi  (stop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stopped,  ppr.  stop  ■ 
ping.  [<  ME.  stoppen,  stoppien,  <  AS.  stoppian 
(In  comp.  for-stoppian),  stop  up,  =  OS.  stup- 
pon  =  MD.  D.  stoppen  =  MLG.  LG.  stoppen, 
stuff,  cram,  =  OHG.  stoffon,  stoppm,  MHG. 
G.  stopfen,  stoppen  =  leel.  Sw.  stoppa  =  Dan. 
stoppe,  stop,  (a)  According  to  the  usual  view, 
=  OF.  estouper,  F.  itouper  =  OSp.  estopar  = 
It.  stoppare,  stop  up  with  tow,  <  LL.  stupare, 
stuppare,  stop  up  with  tow,  cram,  stop,  <  L.  stma, 
stwppa  —  Gr.  cTvirri,  armTrn,  coarse  part  of  flax, 
hards,  oakum,  tow:  see  stwpa,  stmpeK  (6)  But 
this  explanation,  which  suits  phonetically,  is  on 
grounds  ofmeaning  somewhat  doubtful;  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  early  instances  of  th^  verb 
that  the  sense  'stop  with  tow,'  'stuff,'  is  the 
original.  The  similarity  with  the  L.  and  Eom. 
forms  may  be  accidental,  and  the  Teut.  verb 
may  be  different  (though  mingled  with  the 
other),  and  connected  with  OHG.  stophon, 
MHG.  stupfen,  sMpfen,  pierce,  and  so  tdt.  with 
E.  stump.  Of.  stuff,  v.,  derived,  through  the  P.', 
from  the  same  Teut.  source.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
close  up,  as  a  hole,  passage,  or  cavity,  by  fill- 
ing, stuffing,  plug^g,  or  otherwise  obstruct- 
ing ;  block  up ;  choke :  as,  to  stop  a  vent  or  a 
channel. 

Ther  is  an  eddre  thet  is  y-hote  ine  latin  aspis,  thet  is  of 

zuiche  kende  thet  hi  stoppeth  thet  on  eare  mid  erthe,  and 

thet  other  mid  hare  tayle,  thet  hi  ne  yhere  thane  charmere. 

Ayenme  oflnwyt  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  267. 

Imperious  G8esar,  dead,  and  turu'd  to  clay. 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

Shak.,  Hamleti  v.  1.  237. 
Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagined  way, 
Beyond  Petsora  eastward,  to  the  rich 
Cathaian  coast.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  291. 

2.  To  make  close  or  tight ;  close  with  or  as  with 
a  compressible  substance,  or  a  lid  or  stopper: 
as,  to  stop  a  bottle  with  a  cork;  hence,  to  stanch. 

The  eldest  and  wysest  at  Geball  were  they  that  mended 
and  stopped  thy  shippes.         Bible  qfl551,  Bzek.  xxvii.  9. 

Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

SJMk.,  M.  of  v.,  iv.  1.  268. 

Children  yet 
Unborn  will  stop  their  ears  when  thou  art  nam'd. 

Beau,  and  Wl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 
This  place  [a  Maronite  convent]  is  famous  for  excellent 
wine,  which  the^  preserve,  as  they  do  in  all  these  parts, 
in  large  earthen  jars,  close  stopped  down  with  clay. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  103. 

3.  To  shut  up ;  inclose ;  confine. 

Forthi  yf  combes  ronke  of  bony  weep. 

Three  dayes  stopped  up  atte  home  hem  [bees]  keep. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  138. 

Whatever  spirit  .  .  .  leaves  the  fair  at  large 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins. 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transflx'd  with  pins. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iL  126. 

4.  To  hinder  from  progress  or  procedure;  cause 
to  cease  moving,  going,  acting,  working,  or  the 
like;  impede;  check;  head  off;  arrest:  as,  to 
stop  a  car;  to  stop  a  ball;  to  stop  a  clock;  to 
stop  a  thief. 

"How  dare  you  stop  my  errand!"  he  says; 
"My  orders  you  must  obey." 

Child  Noryce  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  41). 
•Did  they  exert  themselves  to  help  onward  the  great 
movement  of  the  human  race,  or  to  stop  it? 

Macavlay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

5.  To  hold  back,  as  from  a  specified  course, 
purpose,  end,  or  the  Uke;  restrain;  hinder:  fol- 
lowed lay  from  (obsolete  or  dialectal  of). 

No  man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting.        2  Cor.  xi.  10. 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  and  slay,  .  .  . 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawf  n'  prey. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

6.  To  prevent  the  continuance  of;  suppress; 
extinguish ;  bring  to  an  end:  as,  to  stop  a  leak. 

Thei  putten  here  hondes  upon  his  mouthe,  and  stoppen 
his  Brethe,  and  so  thei  sleen  him. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  201. 
If  there  be  any  love  to  my  deservings 
Borne  by  her  virtuous  self,  I  cannot  stop  it. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  L  1. 

7.  To  check  or  arrest  by  anticipation. 
The  grief  .  .  .  that  stops  his  answer. 

Shak.,  Luorece,  1. 1664. 
Every  bold  sinner,  when  about  to  engage  in  the  commis- 
sion of  any  known  sin,  should  .  .  .  stop  the  execution  of 
his  purpose  with  this  question :  Do  I  believe  that  Gcd  has 
denounced  death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  I  not? 

South.    (Johnson.) 
a.  To  keep  back;  withhold. 

Do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's  wages,  about  the 
sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley  fair? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  24. 
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Nor  ttops,  tor  one  bad  coik,  his  butler's  pay. 

Pope,  Imit.  ol  Horace,  n.  ii.  63. 

9.  To  cease  from ;  discontinue ;  bring  to  a  stop. 

Wben  the  crickets  etopped  their  cry, 

When  the  owls  forbore  a  term, 
You  heard  music ;  that  was  I. 

Broiuning,  Serenade  at  the  Villa. 

10.  In  musical  instruments :  (a)  Of  the  lute  and 
viol  classes,  to  press  (a  string)  with  the  finger 
so  as  to  shorten  its  vibrating  length,  and  thus 
raise  the  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  from  it. 
(b)  Of  the  wind  group  generally,  to  close  (a  fin- 
ger-hole in  the  tube)  so  as  to  change  the  nodes 
of  the  vibrating  column  of  air,  and  thus  alter 
the  pitch  of  the  tone,  (c)  Of  wind-instruments 
of  the  trumpet  class,  to  insert  the  hand  into  (the 
bell)  so  as  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
column  of  air,  and  thus  to  raise  the  pitch  of 
the  tone. — 11.  Naut.,  to  make  fast  with  a  small 
line:  as,  to  stop  a  line  to  a  harpoon-staff. — 12. 
To  put  the  stops,  or  marks  of  pimctuation,  in ; 
point,  as  a  written  composition;  punctuate. 

If  his  sentences  were  properly  etomed. 

Landor.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

13.  In  masonry,  plastering,  etc.,  to  point  or 
dress  over  (an  imperfect  or  damaged  place  in  a 
wall)  by  covering  it  with  cement  or  plaster. — 

14.  In  hort.,  same  as  top. 

After  the  end  of  July  it  is  not  advisable  to  continue  the 
topping— technically  stopping — of  the  young  shoots. 

JEnei/c.  Brit.,  XII.  254. 

15.  To  ward  off;  parry.  [Pugilistic  slang.]  — 
A  stopping  oystert.  See  oj^ster.— Stopping  the  glass. 
See  glaes.—Jo  Stop  a  gap.  See  gap.— To  stop  a  line. 
See  Une'2. —  TO  Stop  down  a  lens,  inplwtog,,  etc.,  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  light  admitted  through  a  lens  by  using 
stops  or  diaphragms.  Seestopl,n.,12. — To  Stop  Off.  (a) 
lafaunding,  to  fill  in  (a  part  of  a  mold)  with  sand  to  pre- 
vent metal  from  running  into  that  part  when  the  casting 
is  made.  The  form  of  the  casting  can  frequently  be  thus 
changed  without  the  expense  of  altering  a  pattern  or  mak- 
ing a  new  pattern,  (b)  In  galvanoplastic  operations,  to 
apply  a  varnish  to  (parts  of  a  plate  or  object),  to  prevent 
the  deposit  of  metal  upon  the  varnished  parts  during  im- 
mersion in  the  gilding  or  electroplating  solution.— To 
stop  one's  mouth,  to  silence  one ;  especially,  to  silence 
one  by  a  sop  or  bribe. 

Let  repentance  gtop  your  mouth  ; 
Learn  to  redeem  your  fault. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  1. 

If  you  would  have  her  silent,  etop  her  movih  with  that 
ring.  Wycherley,  Oentleman  Dancing-Master,  v.  1. 

To  stop  out.  (a)  In  the  a/rta,  to  protect  (a  surface,  etc.) 
from  chemical  or  other  action  by  covering  with  a  coating : 
as.  In  photography,  to  cover  with  paint,  paper,  etc.,  as  parts 
of  a  negative  which  are  not  to  be  printed ;  in  electrotyping, 
to  cover  with  wax,  as  parts  of  the  black-leaded  mold,  to 
prevent  the  deposit  of  copper  on  those  parts  ;  in  etching, 
to  cover  with  a  varnish  or  other  resisting  composition,  as 
parts  of  a  plate  which  are  not  to  be  bitten  by  the  acid. 
(6)  Theat.,  to  cover  (some  of  the  teeth)  with  black  wax, 
so  as  to  make  them  invisible.  =  Syn.  1  and  4.  To  interrupt, 
block,  blockade,  barricade,  intercept,  end. — 9.  To  sus- 
pend, intermit. 

II.  intraTis.  1.  To  cheek  one's  self;  leave 
off;  desist;  stay;  halt;  come  to  a  stand  or 
stop,  as  in  walking,  speaking,  or  any  other  ac- 
tion or  procedure. 

Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear  my  task  1 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  2.  52. 

Terence  .  .  .  always  judiciously  stops  short  before  he 
comes  to  the  downright  pathetic. 

Goldsmith,  Sentimental  Comedy. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv,  144. 

3.  To  discontinue;  come  to  an  end;  cease  to 
be:  as,  the  noise  stopped;  an  annuity  stops. — 

3.  To  make  a  halt  or  a  stay  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration;  tarry;  remain. 

We  .  .  .  went  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Tortura, 
not  designing  to  stop  there. 

focoelce,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  60. 

Mr,  Bronte  and  old  Tabby  went  to  bed.  .  .  .  But  Char- 
lotte .  ,  .  st<^ed  up  .  .  .  till  her  weak  eyes  tailed  to 
read  or  to  sew.       Mrs.  OaslceU,  Charlotte  Bronte,  II.  121. 

"I  would  rather  stop  abed,"  said  I ;  "what  have  I  to  do 
with  fighting?"         B.  JO,  Blaekmore,  Lorna  Doone,  Ixiv. 

I've  been  up  country  some  weeks,  stopping  with  my 
mother.  S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  17. 

4.  To  intercept,  ward  off,  or  parry  a  blow.  [Pu- 
gilistic slang.] 

Don't  stop  with  your  head  too  frequently. 

A.  L.  Gordon,  In  Utrumque  Paratus. 

To  stop  Off  or  over,  to  make  a  brief  or  incidental  stay 
at  some  point  in  the  course  of  a  journey ;  lie  oft  or  over : 
also  used  as  a  noun  or  an  adjective :  as,  astop^ver  check ; 
the  ticket  allows  a  stop-off  i-a  Chicago.  [CoUoq,] —To  Stop 
out,  to  stay  out  all  night,  as  in  the  streets,  or  away  from 
one's  proper  lodging-place, 

Mr.  Hall,  at  Bow-street,  only  says,  "Poor  boy,  let  him 
go, "  But  it 's  only  when  we've  done  nothink  but  stop  ovt 
that  he  says  that. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  563. 

Stopi  (stop),  n.    [<  Stop, «.]    1 .  The  act  of  stop- 
ping, in  any  sense,     (a)  A  filling  or  closing  up. 
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A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop ! 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iu,  1.  288. 
(f>)  An  impeding  or  hindering ;  obstruction ;  stoppage. 
What '8  he  7   One  sent, 
I  f eare,  from  my  dead  mother,  to  make  stop 
Of  our  intended  voyage.       Brome,  Antipodes,  i,  7. 

(c)  A  pause ;  a  stand ;  a  halt. 

When  he  took  leave  now,  he  made  a  hundred  stops, 
Desir'd  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour,  a  minute. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ill.  1. 

Mrs.  Crummies  advancing  with  that  stage  walk  which 
consists  of  a  stride  and  a  stop  alternately. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxv. 

(d)  Termination ;  ending. 

How  kingdoms  sprung,  and  how  they  made  their  stop, 
I  well  observed.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  49. 

(e)  A  stay ;  a  tarrying. 

Coming  to  the  Corner  above  Bethlehem  Gate,  [we]  made 
a  stop  there,  in  order  to  expect  the  return  of  our  Messen- 
ger, Mcmndrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  67. 

2f .  A  state  of  hesitation  or  uncertainty;  a  stand- 
still. 
At  which  sudden  question,  Martins  was  a  little  at  astop. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 

3.  That  which  stops  or  hinders ;  especially,  an 
obstacle  or  impediment;  specifically,  a  weir. 

He  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and  flndeth  a  stop,  falleth 
out  of  his  own  favour.  Bacon,  Empire  (ed.  1887). 

What  they  called  stops  .  .  .  were  in  effect  wears  or 
kidels. 
Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  p.  274,  note. 

4.  In  musical  instruments:  (a)  Of  the  lute  and 
viol  classes,  a  pressure  on  a  string  so  as  to  short- 
en its  vibrating  length,  and  raise  the  pitch  of 
its  tone.  (6)  Of  wind-instruments,  the  closing 
of  a  finger-hole  in  the  tube  so  as  to  alter  the 
pitch  of  its  tone,  (c)  Of  wind-instruments  of 
the  trumpet  class,  the  inserting  of  the  hand  into 
the  bell  so  as  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  tone. — 

5.  Any  lever  or  similar  device  for  thus  stopping 
a  string  or  finger-hole. 

His  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now  crept  into  a  lute-string 
and  now  governed  by  stops.     Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ilL  2,  62. 

In  every  instrument  are  all  tunes  to  him  that  has  the 
skill  to  find  out  the  stops.    Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  iii.  4. 

6.  In  an  organ,  a  graduated  set  of  pipes  of 
the  same  kind,  and  giving  tones  of  the  same 
quality.  Acomplete  stop  has  at  least  one  pipe  for  each 
digital  of  the  keyboard  to  which  it  belongs ;  if  a  stop  has 
less,  it  is  called  a  particU  stop;  if  more,  it  is  called  a  com. 
pound  stop  or  mixture-stop.  'The  number  of  pipes  consti- 
tuting a  stop  varies  according  to  the  compass  of  the  key- 
board to  which  it  belongs,  the  usual  number  being  now 
Bixty-one  lor  manual  keyboards,  and  either  twenty-seven 
or  thirty  for  pedal  keyboards,  while  mixture-stops  have 
between  twice  and  five  times  as  many.  Stops  are  various- 
ly classified,  as  follows :  (a)  As  to  general  quality  of  tone, 
the  principal  qualities  recognized  being  the  organr-tone 
(as  in  the  open  diapason,  the  octave,  the  fifteenth,  etc.), 
the  ^ute-tone  (as  in  the  bourdon,  the  stopped  diapason,  the 
melodia,  the  flute,  etc.),  the  string-tone  (as  in  Uie  viol  da 
gamba,  the  violina,  the  dulciana,  etc.),  and  the  reed-tone 
(as  in  the  oboe,  the  clarinet,  the  trumpet,  etc).  The  first 
three  groups  are  also  called  flue-stops,  and  the  last  reed- 
stops,  from  the  construction  ol  their  pipes  (see  pipe\  2),  (6) 
As  to  the  pitch  of  the  tones  relative  to  the  digitals  used, 
the  two  classes  being  foundation-  and  mutation-stops,  of 
which  the  former  give  tones  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
normal  pitch  ol  the  digitals,  while  the  latter  give  tones 
distant  Irom  that  pitch  by  some  fixed  Interval,  like  one, 
two,  or  three  octaves,  or  even  a  twelfth.  Foundation-stops 
are  usually  called  eight-feet  stops,  because  the  length  of 
an  open  pipe  sounding  the  second  C  below  middle  C  is 
approximately  eight  feet ;  while  for  an  analogous  reason 
mutation-stops  sounding  an  octave  below  the  normal  pitch 
of  the  digitals  are  called  sixteen-feet  stops;  those  sounding 
the  octave  above,  four-feet  stops;  those  sounding  the 
second  octave  above,  two-feet  stops,  etc.  The  specific 
names  ol  stops  are  not  only  numerous,  but  often  vary 
without  sufficient  reason.  Some  names  have  a  merely 
technical  significance,  as  diapason,  principal,  etc. ;  some 
indicate  the  instrument  which  they  are  intended  to  imi- 
tate, as  flute,  trumpet,  moloncello,  etc. ;  while  others  mark 
the  extent  of  the  mutation  produced,  as  octave,  twelfth, 
quint,  etc.  Each  partial  organ  has  its  own  stops,  which 
can  be  sounded  only  by  means  of  the  digitals  of  its  own 
keyboard.  The  pipes  of  a  stop  are  usually  arranged  in  a 
transverse  row  on  the  wind-chest,  the  order  of  disposition, 
or  plantation,  varying  somewhat.  Under  them,  and  be- 
tween the  upper  and  middle  boards  of  the  chest,  is  a  mov- 
able strip  of  wood  called  a  slider,  which  (together  with 
both  these  boards)  is  perforated  with  holes  corresponding 
to  the  plantation  of  the  pipes.  The  position  of  the  slider 
is  controlled  through  a  system  of  levers  by  a  handle  near 
the  keyboard  called  a  register,  stop-knob,  or  stop.  When 
this  handle  is  pulled  out  or  drawn,  the  holes  of  the  slider 
are  coincident  with  those  of  the  two  boards,  so  that  the  air 
can  pass  freely  from  the  pallets  into  the  pipes ;  when  the 
handle  is  pushed  in,  the  holes  of  the  slider  are  not  coin- 
cident with  those  of  the  two  boards,  and  communication 
between  the  pallets  and  the  pipes  is  out  off.  In  the  one 
case  the  stop  is  said  to  be  "on,"  in  the  other  "  off."  When 
the  slider  controlling  the  use  of  the  upper  pipes  of  a  stop 
is  separated  from  that  controlling  the  lower,  the  stop  is 
called  divided.  Since  the  handles  controlling  the  use  of 
the  pipes  or  stops  proper  are  made  of  the  same  general 
shape  as  those  controlling  various  mechanical  appliances, 
like  couplers,  the  former  are  also  called  sounding  ot  speak- 
ing slops,  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  ov  mechanical  stops. 
Stops  whose  quality  or  power  of  tone  is  decidedly  individ- 
ual, so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  solo  melodies, 
aie  called  solo  stops.    See  organ,  reed-organ,  pipe,  etc. 
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The  pathetic  stop  of  Petrarch's  poetical  organ  was  one 
he  could  pull  out  at  pleasure. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  368. 

7.  Same  as  stop-knob. —  8.  pi.  In  the  harpsi- 
chord, handles  controlling  levers  by  which  the 
position  of  the  jacks  could  be  varied  so  as  to 
alter  the  force  or  quality  of  the  tones  produced. 

—  9.  A  mark  to  indicate  a  stop  or  pause  in 
reading;  a  mark  of  punctuation. 

I  can  write  last  and  lair, 
Most  true  orthography,  and  observe  my  stops. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iii.  2, 
Who  walked  so  slowly,  talked  in  such  a  hurry, 
And  with  such  wild  contempt  lor  stops  and  Lindley  Mur- 
ray !  C.  S.  Calverley,  Isabel, 
10.  la  joinery,  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
on  the  frame  of  a  door  to  form  the  recess  or 
rebate  into  which  the  door  shuts. — 11.  Naut. : 
(a)  A  projection  at  the  head  of  a  lower  mast, 
supporting  thetrestletrees.  (6)  A  bit  of  small 
line  used  to  lash  or  fasten  anything  temporarily : 
as,  hammock-stops,  awning-sto^s. — 12.  In  op- 
ties,  a  perforated  diaphragm  inserted  between 
the  two  combinations  of  a  double  lens,  or  placed 
in  front  of  a  single  lens,  to  intercept  the  ex- 
treme rays  that  disturb  the  perfection  of  the 
image.  The  practical  effect  of  the  stop  is  to  increase 
the  depth  of  thelocus  and  sharpness  ol  definition,  but  to 
diminish  the  illumination  in  the  exact  ratio  ol  the  diame- 
ter ol  the  stop  to  that  of  the  lens,  and  hence,  in  photogra- 
phy, to  increase  correspondingly  the  necessary  time  of  ex- 
posure. 

Microscopes,  in  which,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  lens 
itself,  the  greater  portion  of  its  suriace  is  rendered  inop- 
erative by  a  slop.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  10. 

13.  In  bookbinding,  a  small  circular  fiuishing- 
tool  used  by  bookbinders  to  stop  a  line  or  fillet 
at  its  intersection  with  another  line. — 14.  In 
lace-manuf.  (in  the  application  of  the  Jaequard 
attachment  described  under  loom,  2,  to  a  lace- 
frame),  a  point  at  which  the  different  sets  of 
warp-threads  are  concentrated  or  brought  to  a 
sort  of  focus,  and  which  in  the  design  of  a  pat- 
tern is  taken  as  a  basis  for  measurement  in  de- 
termining the  distances  the  respective  threads 
in  the  set  must  be  moved  to  form  the  desired 
pattern.  The  movements  of  the  mechanism 
are  adjusted  in  accordanpe  with  these  measure- 
ments.— 15.  Tnphonetics,  an  alphabetic  sound 
involving  a  complete  closure  of  the  mouth-or- 
gans; a  mute;  a  check. — 16.  The  concavity 
of  the  profile  of  a  dog's  face,  specially  marked 
in  the  bulldog  and  pug. — 17.  In.  fencing,  the  ac- 
tion whereby  a  fencer,  instead  of  parrying  a 
blow  and  then  thrusting,  allows  a  careless  op- 
ponent to  run  on  his  sword-point.  He  may  hasten 
the  stop  by  extending  the  sworf  arm.  (See  stop-thrust.) 
The  stop  is  discouraged  in  fencing  as  a  game,  since  much 
use  of  it  shortens  the  passages,  and  destroys  combinations 
of  feints,  disengagements,  coupes,  etc.—  Double  stop. 
See  single  stop.— Will  stop,  (a)  A  period.  (6)  In  lute- 
playing:  (1)  A  chord  followed  by  a  pause.  (2)  A  chord  in 
producing  which  all  the  strings  are  stopped  by  tlie  fingers. 
— Geneva  stop.    See  Geneva  movem&tit,  under  movement. 

—  Half-Stop,  in  an  organ,  a  stop  which  contains  half,  or 
about  half,  the  full  number  of  stops.— Harmonic  stop. 
See  Aaraumic.— Incomplete  or  uni)erfect  stop.  See 
incomplete. —  Open  stop,  in  organrbuUdin^,  a  stop  whose 
pipes  are  open  at  the  n^per  end. — Fedal  Stop.  SeepedaZ. 

—  Service  stop,  in  raUroadin^j,  a  stop  made  by  a  railway- 
train,  in  the  regular  way  and  at  stations  designated  by  the 
regulation  schedule,  as  distinguished  from  an  emergency 
stop.- Single  stop,  in  ship-building,  the  scoring  down  of 
the  carlines  between  the  beams,  by  which  means  a  carline 
is  prevented  from  sinking  any  lower  than  its  intended 
position.  The  double  stop  is  generally  used  for  deeper 
carlines  than  the  single  stop.— To  hunt  upon  the  Stopt, 
to  hunt  with  or  like  a  stop-hound— that  la,  slowly  and 
with  frequent  pauses ;  hence,  to  be  lukewarm. 

If  any  [Christian]  step  a  little  forward,  do  not  the  rest 
hunt  upon  the  stop  ?  Bee.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  91. 

To  put  a  Stop  to,  to  cause  to  stop,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently; break  off;  end. = Syn.  1.  Stop,  Cessation,  Stay, 
Suspension,  Intermission,  Pause,  Best.  These  words  may 
denote  the  failure  or  interruption  of  forward  motion  or  of 
activity.  Stop  is  an  energetic  word,  but  the  most  general : 
it  is  opposed  to  goiag  forward  or  going  on;  cessation  may 
be  temporary  or  final,  and  is  opposed  to  continuance;  a 
stay  is  a  stop  viewed  as  a  lingering  or  delay :  as,  a  short 
stay  in  the  place;  or,  as  a  legal  term,  simply  a  stop:  as,  a 
stay  of  proceedings ;  suspension  is  a  complete  but  pre- 
sumably temporary  st^p :  as,  a  suspension  of  work  or  pay ; 
intermis^n  is  a  strictly  temporary  stop;  pause  is  a  brief 
stop,  in  full  expectation  of  going  on ;  rest  is  a  stop  for  re- 
freshment from  weariness. 

stop2  (stop),  TO.  [<  ME.  stoppe,  <  AS.  stoppa,  a, 
bucket  or  pail:  see  stoojp2.]  A  bucket;  a  pail; 
a  small  well-bucket;  a  milk-pail.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Stop^t,  TO.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stoop^. 

stop-cock  (stop'kok),  n.  A  faucet  with  a  valve 
of  some  form,  operated  by  a  handle :  used  to 
open  or  close  a  pipe  or  passage  for  water,  gas, 
etc.  Such  cocks  are  sometimes  made  self-clos- 
ing, to  prevent  waste. 

stop-collar  (stop'kol'ar),  TO.  In  mach.,  an  ad- 
justable collar  which'can  be  placed  and  held 
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by  a  set-screw  on  a  shaft  or  rod  as  a  stop  or 
gage  to  limit  the  motion  of  a  movable  part 
sliding  on  the  rod  or  shaft,  as  a  fitting  on  the 
main  shaft  on  which  the  carriage  of  a  type- 
writer slides,  and  adjustments  in  many  other 
machines. 

stop-cylinder  (stop'sil"in-der),  n.  In  printing. 
See  cylinder-press  ani  prinUng-maehine. 

stop-drill  (stop'dril),  n.  A  form  of  drill  made 
with  a  solid  shoulder,  or  admitting  of  the  at- 
tachment of  a  collar  by  a  side-screw,  to  limit 
the  depth  of  penetration  of  the  tool. 

Stopel  (stop),  n.  [<  MB.  *stope  =  MD.  stoepe, 
etc.,  a  step;  or  a  var.  of  stape,  stap,  a  step  (cf. 
stopen,  stope,  stapen,  pp.  of  steppen) :  see  step, 
and  cf .  stoop^.'i  An  excavation  made  in  a  mine 
to  remove  the  ore  which  has  been  rendered  ac- 
cessible by  the  shafts  and  drifts.  These  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  permanent  conBtructionB,  being  carefally 
supported  by  the  necessary  timbering  and  left  open  for 
passage,  while  the  stopes  are  only  supported  so  far  as  may 
be  necessaiy  for  the  safety  of  the  mine,  and  are  more  or 
less  completely  filled  up  with  the  attle  or  refuse  rock  left 
behind  after  the  ore  has  been  picked  out  and  sent  to  the 
surface. 

stope^-  (stop),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stoped, 
ppr.  stoping.  [<  stope\  nJ)  In  mining,  to  re- 
move the  contents  of  a  vein.  The  sloping  is  done 
after  a  vein  or  lode  has  been  laid  open  by  means  of  the 
necessary  shafts  and  drifts.    See  stoping. 

stope^t  (stop),  re.    An  obsolete  form  of  stoop^. 

Stope^t,  stopent.  Middle  English  forms  of  sta- 
pen, jia,st  participle  of  step. 

stop-finger  (stop'fiiig"ger),  n.  Same  as  faller- 
wire,  2. 

stop-gap  (stop'gap),  n.  and  a.  [<  stop\  v.,  + 
obj.  gap.']  I.  n.  That  which  fills  a  gap  or  hia- 
tus, or,  figuratively,  that  which  serves  as  an 
expedient  in  an  emergency. 

I  declare  off ;  you  shall  not  make  a  stop-gap  of  me. 

Foote^  The  Cozeners,  i.  1. 

A  good  deal  of  conversation  which  is  .  .  .  introduced 

as  Si  stop-gap.    Froc.  Bng.  Sue.  Psych.  Research,  XVII.  460. 

II,  a.  Pilling  a  gap  or  pause,  as  in  the  course 
of  talk. 

The  "  well's"  and  "  ah's,"  "  don't-you-know's,"  and  other 
stop-gap  interjections. 

Proc.  Amn.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  312. 

stop-gate  (stop'^at),  n.  A  gate  used  to  divide 
a  canal  into  sections,  so  that  in  case  of  a  break 
in  an  embankment  in  one  section  the  water 
can  be  shut  off  from  flowing  into  it  from  other 
sections. 

stop-hound  (stop'hound),  n.  A  dog  trained  to 
hunt  slowly,  stopping  at  the  huntsman's  sig- 
nal.   Davies  (under  stop). 

Sir  Koger,  being  at  present  too  old  for  fox-hunting,  to 
keep  himself  in  action,  has  disposed  of  his  beagles  and 
got  a  pack  of  stop-hounds.       Budgell,  Spectator,  So.  116. 

stoping  (sto'ping),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of  stope^, ».] 
In  mining,  the  act  of  excavating  mineral  ground 
to  remove  the  ore  after  this  has  been  rendered 
accessible  by  the  necessary  preliminary  excava- 
tions— namely,  sinking  one  or  more  shafts  or 

winzes  and  running  drifts Overhand  stoping, 

a  method  of  working  out  the  contents  of  a  vein  byad- 
vancing  from  below  upward,  the  miner  being  thus  always 
helped  by  gravity.  It  is  the  method  most  commonly  em- 
ployed. That  part  of  the  material  thrown  down  which 
is  worth  saving  is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  the  refuse  rock 
(attle  or  deads)  resting  on  the  stulls  remains  in  the  excar 
vation,  helping  to  support  the  walls  of  the  mine,  and  giv- 
ing the  miner  a  place  on  which  to  stand. — nnderhand 
stopins,  excavating  the  ore  by  working  from  above 
downward.  In  underhand  stpping  everything  loosened 
by  blasting  has  to  be  lifted  up  to  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  in  case  the  ore  is  very 
valuable,  less  of  it  need  be  lost  by  its  getting  so  mixed  with 
the  attle  that  it  cannot  be  picked  out. 

Stop-^ob  (stop'nob),  TO.  In  organ-huilding, 
the  handle  by  which  the  player  controls  the 
position  of  the  slider  belonging  to  a  particular 
stop,  or  set  of  pipes.  When  the  knob  is  drawn  out, 
the  pipes  are  ready  to  be  sounded  by  the  keys.  The  name 
of  the  stop  is  commonly  written  on  the  knob.  Also  called 
register  and  slop.    See  cut  under  reed-argan. 

Stopless  (stop'les),  a.  [<  stop^  + -less.']  Not  to 
be  stopped  or  checked.     [Bare.] 

Making  a  civil  and  staid  senate  rude 
And  stopless  as  a  running  multitude. 
Sir  W.  Vavenant,  On  King  Charles  the  Second's  Eetum. 

stop-motion  (stop'm6"shon),  n.  In  meeh.,  a  de- 
vice for  automatically  arresting  the  motion  of 
an  engine  or  a  machine,  when  from  any  cause 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  suddenly  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  machine  or  material,  stop-motion 
mechanisms  are  applied  to  looms,  spinning-,  roving-,  and 
drawing-machines,  winding-machines,  elevators,  knit- 
ting-machines, and  engines.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  operated  by  some  mechanical  means,  as  a 
weighted  arm  resting  on  the  thread  of  a  loom,  where  the 
breakage  of  the  thread  causes  the  arm  to  fall ;  and  those 
actuated  by  electricity.  In  which  the  fall  of  an  arm  closes 
a  circuit,  and  by  means  of  a  magnet  sets  in  motion  some 
mechanical  device  for  arresting  the  motion.    In  mostma- 
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chines  the  usual  method  is  the  shifting  of  the  belt  that 
moves  the  machine.  In  engines  the  stoppage  and  fall  of 
the  governor  closes  the  steam-valve.  Electrical  stop-mo- 
tion appliances,  not  self-acting,  are  sometimes  used ;  in 
case  of  a  break-down  the  use  of  a  push-button  releases  a 
weight  that  by  suitable  mechanism  shuts  off  steam  from 
the  engine.—  Fork-and-grid  stop-motion,  in  a  power- 
loom,  a  stop-motion  in  which  a  grid  on  the  batten  acts  in 
connection  with  a  fork,  which  when  the  weft-thread  breaks 
causes  a  lever  to  drop  and  stops  the  loom. 

stop-net  (stop'net),  n.  An  addition  to  the  main 
net  in  seine-fishing.    Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  254. 

stop-order  (stop'6r"d6r),  m.  In  stock-broking, 
an  order  given  by  a  person  to  his  broker  to  sell 
or  buy  a  specified  stock  when  the  price  reaches 
a  specified  figure. 

stop-over  (stop'6"v6r),  n.  and  a.  See  to  stop 
off  or  over,  under  stop\  v.  i. 

stoppage  (stop'aj),  TO.  [<  stop^  H-  -age.]  1. 
The  act  of  stopping,  in  any  sense,  or  the  state 
of  being  stopped ;  especially,  a  stopping  of  mo- 
tion or  procedure. 

His  majesty, .  .  .  finding  unexpected  stoppage,  tells  you 
he  now  looks  for  a  present  proceed  in  his  atf airs. 

Cmat  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  344. 

2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allowances 
to  repay  advances,  etc — Stoppage  In  transit  or 
in  transitu,  in  law,  the  act  of  a  seller  of  goods  who  has 
sent  them  on  their  way  to  the  buyer,  in  reclaiming  them 
before  they  have  come  into  the  actual  possession  or  control 
of  the  buyer,  and  terminating  or  suspending  performance 
of  the  sale :  a  right  allowed  in  case  of  discovering  the 
buyer  to  be  insolvent. 

stoppet,  TO.  [ME.,  <  AS.  stoppa,  a  vessel:  see 
stoop'^.]  A  pail  or  bucket.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  477 ;  SalUwell. 

stopped  (stopt),  p.  a.  1.  In  playing  musical 
instruments,  noting  the  effect  produced  by 
stopping  in  any  of  the  senses  described  under 
stopi,  V.  t.,  10.— 2.  In  an  organ,  having  the 
upper  end  plugged:  said  of  a  pipe:  opposed  to 
open.  The  tone  produced  by  a  stopped  pipe  is  an  octave 
lower  than  that  produced  by  an  open  pipe  of  the  same 
length. — stopped  diapason,  in  organ-building.  See  dia- 
pason (e).— stopped  note.    See  notei, 


stop-rod 

3.  Naut.,  to  secure  with  a  stopper  or  stoppers.— 
To  stopper  a  cable,  to  put  stoppers  on  a  cable  to  prevent 
it  from  running  out  of  the  ship  when  riding  at  anchor. 

stopper-bolt  (stop'fer-bolt),  to.  Naut.,  a  large 
ring-bolt  driven  into  the  deck  before  the  mam 
hatch,  etc.,  for  securing  the  stoppers. 

stopper-hole  (stop'6r-h61),  to.  In  iron-puddling, 
a  hole  in  the  door  of  the  furnace  through  which 
the  metal  is  stirred.     See  cut  wideT  puddling- 


stoppelif,  n. 
stoppePt,  n. 


An  obsolete  form  of  stopple. 
Same  as  estoppel. 


Abatements,  stoppds,  inhibitions. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  vii.  87. 

stopper  (stop'6r),  TO.  [<  ««opi -t- -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  stops  or  plugs,  (a)  One  who 
fills  up  holes  or  openings. 

The  ancients  of  Gebal  and  the  wise  men  thereof  were 
in  thee  thy  calkers  [margin ;  stoppers  of  chinks]. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  9. 

(b)  That  which  closes  or  fills  up  (an  opening,  etc.),  as  a 
plug,  a  bung,  or  a  cork ;  especially,  such  an  article  for  the 
mouth  of  a  fruit-jar,  decanter,  or  vial,  when  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  vessel  itself,  and  having  no  special 
name,  as  corJc,  hiing,  etc. ;  a  stopple ;  specifically,  a  device 
for  closing  bottles  for  aerated  water.  See  cut  under  siphcm- 
bottle,  (c)  A  convenient  utensil  made  of  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
or  the  like,  formerly  used  to  compress  or  pack  some  loose 
or  fiocculent  substance  into  small  compass. 

I  sold  little  bone  *' tobacco-stokers" — they're  seldom 
asked  for  now ;  stoppers  is  quite  out  of  fashion. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  490. 
(d)  One  who  or  that  which  brings  to  a  stop  or  stand ; 
specifically,  one  of  the  players  in  tennis,  foot-ball,  and 
other  games,  who  stops  the  balls.  BaUiwell.  («)  Naiut., 
a  piece  of  rope  secured  at  one  end  to  a  bolt  or  the  like, 
used  to  check  the  motion  of  another  rope  or  of  a  cable. 
Stoppers  for  cables  are  of  various  construction,  such  as  an 
iron  clamp  with  a  lever  or  screw,  a  claw  of  iron  with  a  rope 
attached,  etc.  (/)  In  an  organ,  a  wooden  plug  inserted 
in  the  tops  of  certain  kinds  of  pipes,  as  in  those  of  the 
stopped  diapason,  flute,  bourdon,  etc.,  whence  they  are 
called  stopped  pipes.  Such  pipes  are  tuned  by  means 
of  the  stopper,  (g)  In  a  vehicle,  a  bar  of  wood  with  iron 
points  pivoted  to  the  body,  and  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground  behind  to  serve  as  a  stop  or  brake  in  ascending 
steep  grades.  Such  a  device  is  used,  for  instance,  on  ice- 
carts  plying  on  billy  streets,  where  stoppages  are  fre- 
quent. 

S.  The  upper  pad  or  principal  callosity  of  the 
sole  of  a  dog's  foot. 

The  leg,  or  bones  below  the  knee  [of  the  greyhound], 
should  be  of  good  size,  the  stopper  (or  upper  pad)  well 
united  to  it,  and  fma  in  texture. 

Dogs  ctf  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  45. 

3.  A  small  tree  of  one  of  four  species  of  the 
genus  Eugenia  occurring  in  Florida,  of  the  spe- 
cies IS.  lyimfolia  is  the  gurgeon  or  Spanish  stopper,  E. 
numlieola  is  the  white  stopper,  and  E.  procera  is  the  red 
stopper.  The  last  is  somewhat  abundant,  and  has  a  very 
heavy,  hard,  strong,  and  close-grained  wood  of  a  light 
yellowish-brown  color,  likely  to  be  valuable  for  cabinet- 
making  and  coarse  engraving.  The  remaining  species  so 
called  is  E.  longipes,  a  rare  tree  bearing  a  small  red  fruit 
with  the  flavor  of  cranberries.  All  except  the  last  are 
found  also  in  the  West  Indies.  S'orpetrf.— Cat-head  stop- 
per. See  (!at-te(»f.—SpailiBll  stopper.  Seedef.  S.  (See 
also  fighting-stopper.) 
stopper  (stop'fer),  v.  t.  [<  stopper,  n.]  I.  To 
close  or  secure  with  a  stopple:  as,  stoppered 
bottles. — 2.  To  fit  with  a  stopple  or  stopples. 

The  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  be  stoppered  is  ground  by  an 
iron  cone  fixed  to  a  lathe. 

IT.  J.  Powell,  Glass-making,  p.  73. 


stopper-knot  (stop'6r-not),  n.  A  knot  in  the 
end  of  a  rope-stopper  made  by  double-walling 
the  strands. 

stopping  (stop'ing),  TO.    [Verbal  n.  of  stop\  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  stops,  in 
any  sense.  Specifically— (a)  The  process  of  filling 
cracks  or  fissures,  as  in  an  oil-painting,  with  a  composi- 
tion preparatory  to  restoring ;  also,  the  material  used  in 
the  process. 

The  stopping,  as  this  mixture  [of  size  and  whiting]  is 
called,  is  pressed  into  the  cracks  by  means  of  a  palette- 
knife.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  127. 

(6)  In  etching.  See  to  stop  out  (a),  under  stopl,  v.  t.  (c) 
The  act  or  process  of  altering  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  a 
musical  instrument  in  any  of  the  ways  described  under 
stop^,  V.  t.,  10. 

2.  Something  that  stops.  Specifically— (a)  In  min- 
ing, any  solid  wall  or  brattice  built  across  a  passage  in  a 
mine,  to  shut  out  the  air  from  the  goaves,  or  to  limit  it 
to  certain  passages,  or  to  keep  the  gas  confined,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  (6)  In  dentaZ  surg.,  material  for  filluig 
cavities  in  teeth,  (c)  In  farriery,  a  ball  or  pad  for  stuff- 
ing the  space  in  a  horse's  foot  within  the  inner  edge  of • 
the  shoe.— Double  stopping,  in  viol-playing,  the  act  or 
process  of  producing  tones  simultaneously  from  two  stop- 
ped strings. 

stopping-brush  (stop'ing-brush),  to.  1.  Id.  hat- 
making,  a  brush  used  to  sprinkle  boiling  water 
upon  the  napping  and  the  hat-body  to  assist  in 
uniting  them. — 2.  In  etching,  a  camel's-hair 
brush  used  in  stopping  out  parts  of  etched 
plates. 

stopping-coat  (stop'ing-kot),  to.  The  cover- 
ing of  resistant  material  applied  to  any  part 
of  an  object  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  an  acid  or  other  agent,  in  order  to  protect 
that  part  from  such  action. 

stopping-knife  (stop'ing-nif),  m.  A  knife  used 
in  stopping,  as  a  glaziers'  putty-knife. 

stop-plank  (stop'plangk),  to.  One  of  the  planks 
empKiyed  to  form  a  sort  of  dam  in  some  hy- 
draulic works.  They  generally  occupy  vertical  grooves 
in  the  wing  wales  of  a  lock  or  weir,  to  hold  back  water  in 
case  of  temporary  disorder  of  the  lock-gates. 

stop-plate.  (sto;p'plat),  TO.  An  end-bearing  for 
the  axle  in  a  railroad  journal-box,  designed  to 
resist  end-play  of  the  axle. 

stopple^  (stop'l),  TO.  [<  ME.  stoppel,  stoppeU, 
stopell;  <  st<yp  -I-  -el,  now  -le,  a  noxm-f  ormative 
indicating  the  instrument  (as  also  in  whittle, 
swingle,  etc.).]  1.  That  which  stops  or  closes 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel;  a  stopper:  as,  a  glass 
stopple;  a  cork  stopple. 

Item,  J.  litill  boteU,  with  ].  cheyne  and  j.  slopett,  weiyng 
xxxviij.  unces.  Pastan  Letters,  I.  472. 

Who  knows,  when  he  openeth  the  stopple,  what  may  be 
In  the  bottle?  B.  Jomon,  Bartholomew  Fair,  it  1. 

a.  A  plug  sometimes  inserted  in  certain  finger- 
holes  of  a  flute  or  flageolet  to  accommodate  its 
scale  to  some  unusual  series. 
stopple^  (stop'l),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sUrppled, 
ppr.  stoppUng.  [<  stopple'^, ».]  To  stop  or  close 
with  a  stopple. 

His  hours  of  study  clos'd  at  last, 
And  finish'd  his  concise  repast, 
SU^led  his  cruise,  replac'd  his  book 
Within  its  customary  nook. 

Coviper,  Moralizer  Corrected. 

stopple^  (stop'l),  TO.  [<  ME.  stopyll,  stouple;  a 
more  orig.  form  of  stubble :  see  stubble.]  Stub- 
ble.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

And  thoru  haubert  and  ys  coler,  thatnere  nothyng  souple, 

He  smot  of  ys  heved  as  lyatlyche  as  yt  were  a  lute  stouple. 

Robert  <ff  Qloucester,  p.  223. 

stop-ridge  (stop'rij),  n.  A  band  slightly  ele- 
vated upon  the  surface  of  a  blade  or  a  similar 
part  of  an  implement,  intended  to  stop  and  hold 
it  in  the  proper  place,  as  in  the  handle.  In 
stone  celts  the  presence  of  such  a  stop-ridge 
marks  a  certain  class  or  category. 

stop-rod  (stop'rod),  TO.  In  weaving,  the  rod 
which  extends  longitudinally  imdet  the  batten 
of  a  loom,  forming  a  part  of  the  stop-motion, 
and  which  raises  a  catch  that,  if  not  raised, 
engages  mechanism  which  immediately  stops 
the  loom.  Every  time  the  shuttle  enters  the  shuttle- 
box  fairly  it  acts  upon  a  stop-finger  to  cause  the  stop-rod 
to  lift  the  catch ;  but,  if  the  shuttle  is  stopped  in  its  course 
through  the  shed,  the  catch  is  not  raised,  the  loom  is 
stopped,  and  the  warp,  which  would  otherwise  be  broken 
by  the  impact  of  the  reed  against  the  shuttle  while  in  the 
shed,  is  thus  saved. 


stop-ship 

Stop-shipt^stop'ship),  n.  l<.stop\v.,  +  obj.ship; 
a  translation  of  the  Gr.  kxevvk,  the  remora: 
see  Echeneis,  and  of.  mora,  remora.']    The  fish 
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OSIop-ihip, 
hide; 


tan  TB  where  thou  doo'st  thiue  Anchors 


Whence  thou  reBistest  Sayl^  Owers,  Wind,  and  Tide. 

Sylvetter,  tr.  ot  Du  Bartas's  WeelsB,  L  5. 

stop-thrust  (stop'thrust),  n.  In  fencing,  a 
slight  thrust  at  one's  opponent,  instead  of  a 
parry,  made  after  he  has  begun  to  lunge  for- 
ward in  an  attack.  The  stop-tbrust  goes  over  by 
delicate  gradations  into  the  time-uirUBt,  hut  is  not  con- 
sidered by  fencers  a  fine  blow  like  the  time-thrust. 

stop-valve  (stop'valv),  n.  1.  In  hydraul.,  a 
valve  which  closes  a  ^ape  against  the  passage 
of  fluid.  It  is  usually  a  disk  which  occupies  a  chamber 
above  the  pipe  when  the  passageway  through  the  latter 
is  open,  and  is  driven  down  by  a  screw  to  stop  the  aper- 
ture. 

2.  In  steam-engines,  a  valve  fitted  to  the  steam- 
pipes,  where  they  leave  the  several  boilers,  in 
such  a  way  that  any  boiler  may  be  shut  off  foom 
the  others  and  from  the  engines. 

stop-watch  (stop'woch),  n.  A  watch  which  re- 
cords small  fractions  of  a  second,  and  in  which 
the  hands  can  be  stopped  at  any  instant,  so  as 
to  mark  the  exact  time  at  which  some  event 
occurs :  chiefly  used  in  timing  races. 

He  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a  dozen  times, 
three  seconds  and  three  fifths  by  a  stop-ieateh,  my  lord, 
each  time.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  12. 

stop-water  (stop'wa'''t6r),  n.  [<  stop\  v.,  + 
obj.  water.']  1.  Naut,  a  drag. — 2.  A  plug  of 
soft  wood  driven  tightly  into  a  hole  at  the 
joint  of  a  scarf,  the  expansion  of  which",  when 
immersed,  prevents  water  from  working  up 
through  the  scarf  and  behind  the  bottom  plank- 
ing. In  building  iron  ships  a  piece  of  canvas  covered 
with  red  lead  is  used  to  make  water-tight  joints  where 
calking  is  difficult. 

stop-wheel  (stop'hwel),  n.  See  Geneva  move- 
ment, under  movement. 

stop-work  (stop'w6rk),  n.  A  device  attached 
to  the  barrel  of  a  watch,  musical  boz,  etc.,  to 
prevent  overwinding. 

stor^t,  a.    A  Middle  Ilnglish  form  of  stoor^. 

Stor^t,  n,.  [MB.,  <  AS.  stor,  incense,  storax  (= 
W.  ystor,  resin,  rosin),  <  L.  storax,  storax:  see 
storax.]    Incense. 

Thet  Stor  signefled  Oode  werkes,  tor  ase  se  smech  of 

the  store  wanne  bit  is  i-do  into  the  uer^^  and  goth  upward 

to  the  heuene  and  to  Oode  warde  Swo  amuntel  si  gode 

biddinge  to  gode  of  tbo  herte  ot  tho  gode  cristenemanne. 

Old  Hmg.  Miec.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  28. 

Storable  (stor'a-bl),  a.  [<  stored  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  stored.  B.  S.  Ball,  Exper. 
Mechanics,  p.  262. 

storage  (stor'aj),  n.  [<  stored  +  -age.]  1.  The 
act  of  storing,  in  any  sense;  specifically,  the 
keeping  of  goods  in  a  store,  warehouse,  or  other 
place  of  deposit. — 2.  The  price  charged  or  paid 
for  keeping  goods  in  a  storehouse.— Cold  stor- 
age, storage  in  refrigerating  chambers  or  other  places 
artincially  cooled,  as  tor  the  preservation  of  articles  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  heat. —  Storage  battery.  See  battery. 
— Storage  magazine.  Same  as  magazine,  X  (a).— Stor- 
age warehouse.    See  warehmae. 

storage-bellows  (stor'aj-beFoz),  n.  See  or- 
gan^, 6. 

storax  (sto'raks),  n.  [=  F.  storax,  siyrax,  <  L. 
storax,  siyrax,  <  Gr.  ariipa^,  a  sweet-smeUing 
resin  so  called,  also  a  tree  producing  it.]  1. 
A  solid  resin  resembling  benzoin,  with  the  fra- 
grance of  vanilla,  formerly  obtained  from  a 
small  tree,  Styrax  officinalis,  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  it  was  in  use  from  ancient  times  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  but  has  disappeared  from  the 
market)  the  trees  having  been  mostly  reduced  to  bushes 
by  excessive  lopping. 

This,  that,  and  ev'ry  thicket  doth  transpire 
More  sweet  than  ilorax  from  the  hallowed  fire. 

Herrick,  Apparition  of  his  MistreBse. 

2.  The  tree  yielding  storax,  or  some  other  tree 
or  shrub  of  the  same  genus.  Among  the  American 
species,  Styraa!CaZifiymieaisabs.ndsome  Calitornian  shrub. 
See  cut  in  next  column. — Liquid  Btoraz,  a  balsam  known 
from  ancient  times  with  the  true  storax,  obtained  by  boil- 
ing and  pressing  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  Oriental  sweet- 
gum  tree,  Lifpiidaniiar  orientalia,  itself  also  called  liquid- 
ambar.  It  is  a  semi-fluid  adhesive  substance  with  the 
properties  of  a  stimulant  expectorant,  but  now  scarcely 
used  in  Western  practice  except  as  a  constituent  in  the 
compound  tincture  of  beqzoin  (resembling  friars'  balsam : 
see  benzoin),  and  as  an  application  for  itch.  It  has  long 
been  used  in  making  incense  and  fumigating  preparations, 
and  also  enters  into  perfumery.  Its  chief  markets  are 
China  and  India.  A  similar  balsam  is  obtained,  chiefly  in 
Burma,  from  AUingia  excdia,  known  (together  with  the 
last)  in  East  Indian  commerce  as  rose-Tnaloes,  rammoUa, 
etc.  In  Formosa  and  southern  China  a  dry  terebinthlnous 
resin  of  the  same  character  is  derived  from  Liquidambar 
Formosana  (a  species  recently  identified).  An  American 
liquidambar,  or  liquid  storax,  or  a  substitute  for  It,  is  pro- 
cured as  natural  exudation  or  by  incision  from  the  bark 
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Branch  with  Flowers  of  Storax  {Styrax  Californica'). 
a,  a  leaf,  showing  nervation. 

of  the  sweet-gum,  lAmdJAinibajr  styracijliua,  in  the  hotter 
partB  of  its  habitat.  It  is  better  known  in  Europe  than 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  perhaps  most  used  for 
making  chewing-gum. 

Storax  liqwida  [Cometh]  from  Rhodes. 

Hakluyt't  Voyages,  II.  277. 
storax  ointment.    See  ointment. 
Storaz-tree  (sto'raks-tre),  n.  Same  as  storax,  2. 
store^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stoor'^-. 
Store^t,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stoor^. 
store^  (stor),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  stored,  ppr. 
storing,    [<  ME.  storen,  also  astoren,  astorien,  < 
OP.  estorer,  estv/rer,  estaurer,  make,  build,  es- 
tablish, provide,  furnish,  store,  <  L.  instawrare, 
renew,  repair,  make,  ML.  also  provide,  store,  < 
in,  in,  to,  +  *staurare,  set  up,  place  (found  also 
in  restaurare,  restore),  <  *staMrus,  fixed,  =  Gr. 
aravpdg,  n.,  an  upright  pole,  a  stake,  cross,  = 
Skt.  sthdvara,  fixed,  =  AS.  stedr,  a  rudder,  etc. ; 
from  the  root  of  stand:  see  stand.    Cf.  restore, 
mstawratiOn,  etc.     Hence  stored,  ».,  storage, 
stores,  etc.]     1,  To  provide;  furnish;  supply; 
equip;  outfit. 

No  Cytee  of  the  World  is  so  wel  stored  of  Schippes  as  is 
that.  MandeviMe,  Travels,  p.  207. 

Her  Mind  with  thousand  Virtues  star'd. 
Prior,  Ode  to  the  King  after  the  Queen's  Death,  st.  35. 

I  believe  for  Greek  &  Latin  there  come  very  few  lads  so 
well  stored  to  the  University. 

WUlitmt  Lloyd,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  188. 

2.  To  stock  with  provisions;  provision;  re- 
plenish. 

Alle  thine  castles  ich  habbe  wel  istored. 

Laya/mon,  1, 13412, 
Eacke  to  the  yle  ot  Alango,  where  some  ot  vs  went  a 
londe  ...  to  store  vs  of  newe  vytaylles. 

Sir  R.  Ouy1f<yrde,  Pylgiymage,  p.  59. 

3.  To  deposit  in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  pres- 
ervation or  safe-keeping;  warehouse. 

Now  was  stored 
In  the  sweet-smelling  gi'anaries  all  the  hoard 
Ot  golden  corn. 

Wmiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  393. 

4.  To  lay  up  in  reserve;  accumulate;  hoard: 
often  with  up. 

According  to  Sir  W.  Thomson  a  single  Faure  cell  ot  the 
spiral  form,  weighing  166  lbs.,  can  store  2,000,000  foot- 
pounds of  energy. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature  (1st  ed.),  p.  125. 

5t.  To  restore. 

Eeppit  the  fro  combraunse  &  tco  cold  deth, 
Stora  thee  to  strenght  &  thi  stythe  londes, 
And  dawly  hir  distitur  of  hir  fader. 

Destnustion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  726. 

stored  (stor),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  stor,  store,  stoor 
(cf.  W.  yst&r  =  Gael,  stor,  <  E.),  <  OP.  estore, 
estoire,  estorie,  provisions,  store,  a  fieet,  navy, 
army,  <  ML.  stOMrum  (also,  after  OP.,  storium), 
same  as  instaurum,  store,  <  L.  mstawrare,  re- 
new, restore,  ML.  also  provide,  furnish,  store : 
see  stores, ».]  \,  n.  1.  That  which  is  provided 
or  furnished  for  use  as  needed;  a  stock  accu- 
mulated as  for  future  use;  a  supply;  a  hoard; 
specifically,  in  the  plural,  articles,  particularly 
of  food,  accumulated  for  a  specific  object ;  sup- 
plies, as  of  food,  ammunition,  arms,  or  cloth- 
ing: as,  military  or  naval  stores;  the  winter 
stores  at  a  family. 

He  .  .  .  kepte  hir  to  his  usage  and  his  store. 

Chawxr,  Good  Women,  1.  2337. 

600  pounds  of  hard  bread,  sleeping-bags,  and  assorted 
subsistence  stores  were  lauded  from  the  floe. 

SeUey  and  Soley,  Kescue  of  Greely,  p.  77. 


storehouse 

■  Hence  —  2.  A  great  quantity ;  a  large  number ; 
abundance;  plenty:  used  with,  or  archaically 
without,  the  indefinite  article. 

That  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  had  store. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  L  35. 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Eain  influence,  and  Judge  the  prize. 

MUUm,  L'Allegro,  L  121. 

3.  A  place  where  supplies,  as  provisions,  am- 
munition, arms,  clothing,  or  goods  of  any  kind, 
are  kept  for  future  use  or  distribution ;  a  store- 
house ;  a  warehouse ;  a  magazine. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam,  .  .  . 
Concocted  and  adjusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  Aare  convey'd. 

MOUm,  F.  L.,  vL  615. 

Hence — 4.  A  place  where  goods  are  kept  for 
sale  by  either  wholesale  or  retail ;  a  shop :  as, 
a  bodknsfore;  a  dry-goods  store.  See  note  un- 
der sliop\  2.     [U.  S.  and  British  colonies.] 

Stores,  as  the  shops  are  called. 

Capt.  B.  Hall,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  I.  8. 

BUI  of  stores.  See  &£223.— Bonded  store.  See  bonded. 
— Cobperattve  store.  See  cooperative.— Fancy  store. 
See /unci/.— General-order  store,  a  customs  warehouse 
in  which  goods  are  stored  temporarily,  as  unclaimed,  or 
arriving  in  advance  of  invoice  or  transportation  papers, 
or  through  other  like  cause  ot  detention.  Such  goods  are 
obtainable  only  on  a  general  order. —  General  store,  a 
store  or  shop  where  goods  ot  all  ordinary  kinds  are  kept 
for  sale ;  especially,  such  a  store  in  a  country  village  or  at 
cross-roads.— In  store,  laid  up ;  on  hand ;  ready  to  be 
produced :  as,  we  know  not  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  us. 

I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you. 

Sbak.,  J.  C,  ii.  2.  121. 

Marine,  ordnance,  public  stores.  See  the  qualifying 
words. — Sea-Btores,provisions  and  supplies  on  shipboard 
for  use  at  sea.  Compare  sMji-stores.— Ship-stores,  pro- 
yisions  and  supplies  for  use  on  board  ships  at  sea  or  in 
port :  such  supplies  are  sealed,  as  non-dutiable,  by  the 
customs  officers. — Small  Stores,  in  a  man-of-war,  a  gen- 
eral term  embracing  tinware,  tobacco,  soap,  rsaore,  brush- 
es, thread,  needles,  etc.,  issued  and  charged  to  the  men 
by  the  paymaster.—  Subsistence  stores.  See  snUisistenee. 
—To  set  store  by.  See  seti,  v.  t,  18.— To  tell  no  store 
oft,  to  make  no  account  ot ;  set  no  store  by. 

I  ne  telle  of  laxatyves  na  stare. 
For  they  ben  venymouB,  I  woot  it  weel ; 
I  hem  djffye,  I  love  hem  never  a  deel, 

CfMueer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  334. 

II.  a.  If.  Hoarded;  laid  up:  as,  store  linen ; 
store  fruit. 

Of  thistreasure  .  .  .  the  gold  was  accumulate,  and  store 
treasure;  .  .  .  but  the  silver  is  still  growing. 

BaeOn,  Holy  War. 

2.  Containing  stores;  set  apart  for  receiving 
stores  or  supplies.  Compare  store-eity. — 3.  Ob- 
tained at  a  store  or  shop;  purchased  or  pur- 
chasable at  a  shop  or  store :  as,  store  clothes ; 
store  teeth  (humorously  used  tor  false  teeth). 
ThiB  word  in  rural  or  frontier  use  is  commonly  opposed 
to  home-made,  and  imiilies  preference :  as,  stylish  store 
curtains;  in  town  use  it  is  usually  opposed  to  made  to 
order,  and  implies  disparagement :  as,  clumsy  store  boots. 
[Colloq.,  XJ.  S.]—  Store  casemate.  Same  as  barrack  case- 
mate (which  see,  under  barrack). — Store  cattle,  lean  cat- 
tle bought  for  fattening  by  squatters  who  flnd  that  they 
have  more  grass  than  the  natural  increase  of  their  herd 
requires.    [Australia.} 

Oh,  we  are  not  fit  for  anything  but  store  cattle :  we  are 
all  blady  grass.    Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Head  Station,  p.  74. 

Store  pay,  payment  for  country  produce,  labor,  etc., 
by  goods  from  a  store,  in  lieu  of  jash;  barter.  [Rural, 
r.  S.] 

See,  a  girl  has  just  arrived  with  a  pot  of  butter  to  trade 
off  for  store  pay.  She  wants  in  exchange  a  yard  of  calico, 
a  quarter  ot  tea,  .  .  .  and  a  bottle  ot  rum. 

Coipt.  Priesfs  Adventures,  p.  64.    (Bartlett.) 

store^f,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  stourS. 

Store^  (stor),  n.  [<  P.  store,  a  window-shade, 
spring-blind,  roller-blind,  <  L.  storea,  a  mat.] 
A  window-shade:  the  Prench  term  used  in 
English  for  such  a  shade  when  of  decorative 
character,  especially  when  of  French  manufac- 
ture. 

store-city  (stor'sifi),  n.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
a  city  provided  with  stores  of  provisions  for 
troops. 

He  [Solomon]  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  all 
the  siffre  cities,  which  he  built  in  Hamath. 

2  Chron.  viiL  4. 

store-farm  (stor'farm),  n.  A  stock-farm;  a 
cattle-farm;  a  sheep-farm.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  xlii.     [Scotch.] 

store-farmer  (st6r'far''''m6r),  n.  Same  as  stock- 
farmer.     [Scotch.] 

storehouse  (st6r'hous),«.  1.  A  house  in  which 
things  are  stored;  a  building  for  the  storing 
of  grain,  f  ood-stufls,  or  goods  of  any  kind ;  a 
magazine ;  a  repository ;  a  warehouse ;  a  store. 

They  ne'er  cared  for  us  yet ;  suffer  us  to  famish,  and 
their  store-houses  crammed  with  grain. 

SImk.,  Cor.,  i.  1.  8,"!. 
2t.  A  store ;  a  plentiful  supply. 


storehouse 

And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  faine. 
Of  which  a  storehouse  did  with  her  remain. 

Spenser,  F.  Q..  H.  vi.  6. 

storekeeper  (stor'ke'pfer),  m.  1.  One  who  has 
the  care  or  charge  of  a  store  or  stores,  (a)  a 
shopkeeper.  \V.  S.]  (6)  An  ofBoer  In  a  dockyard  in  charge 
of  stores  and  storehouses;  the  superintendent  of  a  store- 
house in  a  navy-yard,  (c)  MHit,  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  United  States  army  who  ha^  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary stores  at  depots  and  arsenals.  A  mUitary  storekeeper 
is  an  officer  of  the  quartermaster's  department;  an  ord- 
TutTux  storekeeper,  of  the  ordnance  depai'tment ;  a  medi- 
cal storekeeper,  of  the  medical  department.  These  officers 
have  the  rank  and  pay  of  mounted  captains  in  the  army, 
but  are  not  in  the  line  of  promotion. 
2.  Figuratively,  an  article  in  a  stock  of  goods 
that  remains  so  long  on  hand  as  to  be  unsalable. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

storekeeping  (st6r'ke''ping),  n.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  stores  or  a  store. 

storeman  (stor'man),  n. ;  pi.  storemen  (-men). 

1.  A  man  in  charge  of  stores  or  supplies:  as, 
the  storeman^s  stock  of  bolts  and  screws. — 2. 
A  man  employed  in  a  storehouse  for  the  work 
of  storing  goods. 

Thequestion  of  wages  of  shifters  and siore-men has  been 
referred  to  arbitration. 

Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  B,  188S.    {Encyc.  Did.) 

store-master  (stor'mas'tSr),  n.  The  tenant  of 
a  store-farm.     [Scotch.] 

Storer  (stor'fer),  n.  [<  stored  +  -eri.]  One  who 
lays  up  or  accumulates  a  store. 

Storeria  (sto-re'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Baird  and  Gri- 
rard,  1853),  named"  after  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  an 
-American  naturalist.]  A  genus  of  harmless 
colubriform  serpents  of  North  America,  of  the 
family  Colubridse.  Two  common  species  of  the 
United  States  are  S.  dekayi,  and  S.  oecipitoma- 
culata,  the  spotted-neck  snake. 

store-room  (stor'rom),  n.  A  room  set  apart  for 
stores  or  supplies,  especially  table  and  house- 
hold supplies. 

Miss  Jenkyns  asked  me  if  I  would  come  and  help  her  to 
tie  up  the  preserves  in  the  store-room. 

Mrs.  QaskeU,  Cranford,  ii. 

store-ship  (stor'ship),  n.  A  government  vessel 
detailed  to  carry  stores  for  the  use  of  a  fleet  or 
garrison,  or  to  store  them  in  foreign  ports. 

storey,  n.    See  story^. 

storge  (st6r'ge),  n.  [<  Gr.  aropyij,  natural  love 
or  affection,  <  aripyuv,  love,  as  parents  their 
children.]  The  strong  instinctive  affection  of 
animals  for  their  young ;  hence,  th  e  attachment 
of  parents  for  children,  or  of  children  for  pa- 
rents ;  parental  or  filial  love.  [Bare  and  tech- 
nical.] 

In  the  storge,  or  natural  affections  of  divers  animals  to 
their  young  ones,  .  .  .  there  appears  in  the  parent  mani- 
fest tokens  of  solicitousness,  skill,  and  in  some  cases  cour- 
age too.  Boyle,  Christian  Virtuoso,  pt.  II.  aph.  vili. 
The  innocence  of  infancy  ...  is  the  cause  of  the  love, 
called  storge.   •  SwedenJborg,  Conjugial  Love  (trans.^  §  395. 

storialt  (sto'ri-al),  a.  [ME.  storial,  an  aphetic 
form  of  Mstoridl.']     1,  Historical. 

This  is  storial  sooth,  It  Is  no  fable. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  702. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  story. 

He  shal  fynde  ynowe,  grete  and  smale, 
Of  stmial  thyng  that  toncheth  gentillesse, 
And  eek  morahtee  and  hoolynesse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Miller's  Tale,  1.  71. 

Storiated  (sto'ri-a-ted),  a.  [Of.  Mstoriated.'] 
Decorated  with  elaborate  ornamental  and  illus- 
trative designs,  as  title-pages  of  books  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  which 
the  ornamentation  often  covered  the  entire 
page. 

The  mania  for  the  acquisition  of  storiated  title-pages  has 

led  to  the  cruel  spoliation  of  thousands  of  rare  old  books. 

London  Art  Jour.,  No.  61,  p.  91. 

storied^  (sto'rid),  a.    [<  story^  +  -ed^.']    1. 
Celebrated  or  recorded  in  story  or  history;  as- 
sociated with  stories,  tales,  or  legends. 
To-morrow  hurry  through  the  fields 
Of  Flanders  to  the  storied  Bhine ! 

M.  Arnold,  Calais  Sands. 

2.  Adorned  with  scenes  from  a  story,  or  from 
history,  executed  by  means  of  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, weaving,  needlework,  or  other  art:  as,  sto- 
ried tapestries. 

Storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light, 

MUton,  II  Penseroso,  L  159. 
Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  busf^ 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Gray,  Elegy. 

storied^  (sto'rid),  a.  [Formerly  also  storeyed; 
<  story^  +  -e(J2.]  Having  stories  or  stages :  as, 
a  tovi-storied  building. 

stoiier  (st6'ri-6r),  n.  [<  story^  +  -ej-i.]  A  re- 
later  of  stories;  a  story-teller;  a  historian. 
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The  honeyed  rhythm  of  this  melodious  storfer. 

J.  Rogers  Rees,  Poetry  of  the  Period  (Bookworm,  p.  65X 

StorifyH  (sto'ri-fi),  v.  t.  [<  story''-  +  h.facere, 
make,  do:  see  -fy.J  To  make  or  tell  stories 
about. 

storify2  (sto'ri-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  storified, 
ppr.  storifying.  [<  story^  +  li.facere,  make,  do : 
see  -fy.']  To  range,  as  beehives  over  and  un- 
der one  another,  in  the  form  of  stories.  PMn, 
Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  67.     [Bare.] 

storiologist  (std-ri-ol'o-jist), «.  [<  storiolog-y  + 
-i«f.]  A  student  or  expounder  of  popular  tales 
and  legends;  one  who  is  versed  in  folk-lore. 
[Recent.] 

The  resuscitation  of  the  roe  from  its  bones  will  recall  to 
staridlogiits  similar  incidents  in  European  and  especially 
Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  folk-lore. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  484,  note. 

Storiology  (sto-ri-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  E.  story^  + 
€rr.  -Tuoyla,  <  Xiyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.l  The 
science  of  folk-lore;  the  study  of  popular  tales 
and  legends.     [Recent.] 

For  Chaucer's  dkect  source,  it  might  be  well  worth 
while  for  students  of  comparative  storiology  who  have 
leisure  ...  to  examine  these  and  similar  monkish  col- 
lections of  exempla  [of  the  thirteenth  century]. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  485. 

''stork  (st6rk),  ft.  [<  MB.  stori,  <  AS.  store  = 
D.  MLG.  L(J.  stork  =  OHG.  storah,  MHG.  G. 
storch  (also  OHG.  store,  MHG.  G.  dial,  storlc) 
=  loel.  storJcr  =  Sw.  Dan.  storlc,  a  stork;  ef. 
OBulg.  s1r4M,  Bulg.  struk,  shtruh  =  Serv.  shtrk 
=  OBuss.  sterM,  Buss,  sterkhu  =  Lith.  starhus 
=  Lett,  stdrhs  =  Hung,  essterag  =  Albanian 
sterMolc,  a  stork.  The  relation  of  the  Tout,  to 
the  Slav,  and  other  forms  is  imdetermined.  Cf . 
Gr.  Tdpyog,  a  vulture,  rdpyog  iypd^irig,  a  swan.] 
A  large  altricial  grallatorial  bird,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cieoniidse  and  especially  of  the  subfamily 
Cicominse  (which  see  for  technical  characters). 
The  stork  is  related  to  the  herons,  spoonbills,  and  ibises, 
but  not  very  closely  to  the  cranes.  There  are  several 
species,  found  in  nearly  all  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
gions. They  are  tall  and  stately  birds,  equaling  the  cranes 
and  larger  herons  in  stature,  but  are  readily  distinguished 
by  many  technical  characters.  Storks  are  wading  birds, 
frequenting  the  vicinity  of  water ;  but  some  of  them  be- 
come semi-domesticated,  and  often  nest  on  buildings. 
Their  fidelity  and  amiability  are  traditional.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  reptiles  (as  snakes  and  lizards),  amphibians  (as 
frogs),  fishes,  mollusks,  and  worms,  but  also  sometimes 
capture  small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  common  white  stork  of  Europe,  Ciconia 
alba;  when  adult,  it  is  pure-white  with  black-tipped 
wings  and  reddish  bill  and  feet ;  it  is  about  3i  feet  long, 
and  stands  4  feet  high.  The  black  stork  of  the  same 
country  is  C.  nigra,  a  rarer  species.  Various  birds  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  technically  storks,  are  known  by  other 
names,  as  adjutant,  maraJ)ou,  maguari,  jaMru,  shell-ibis, 
and  wood-ibis.  See  these  words,  and  cuts  under  adjutant- 
hird,  Cicomidse,  Grallse,  jabiru,  openbUl,  Pelargomorphse, 
simMl,  and  Taretoitis.— Black-necked  stork,  Xenorhyn- 
chus  australis,  of  India  and  Ausfralia,  related  to  the  Amer- 
ican jabiru  and  African  saddle-billed  stork,  the  three  being 
often  placed  in  the  genus  Mycteria. — Black  stork.  See 
def.— Episcopal  stork,  Dissoura  episcopus.  See  cut 
VLniei  Pelargomorphse — Giant  stor^the  adjutant-bird. 

■  — Hair-crested  stork,  Leptoptilus  (Cranopdargus)  ja- 
vanieus,  a  small  and  quite  distinct  species  of  marabou,  re- 
lated to  the  adjutant  found  in  parts  of  India,  .lava,  Su- 
matra etc.— Maguari  stork,  Eweenura  maguari.  See 
maguari  —  Marabou  stork.  See  marabou,  and  cut  un- 
der adjuiardMrd.—VaacTanA  Stork.  Same  as  adjutmO,- 
&ird.— Saddle-billed  stork,  Ephippiorhynchm  senega- 
lemis.  See  the  generic  name.— WMte-bellied  stork, 
Sphenarhynchus  dbdimi.  See  out  under  simbU. — VLite 
Stork.    See  def. 

stork-billed  (stSrk'bild),  a.  Having  a  bill  like 
a  stork's,  as  a  kingfisher  of  the  genus  Pelargop- 
sis.    See  cut  under  Pelargopsis.  , 

Stork's-bill  (stdrks'bil), ».  l .  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Urodmm,  particularly  the  heron's-bUl,  E.  ei- 
cutarium  (also 
called  hemlock 
storVs-bill),  a 
low  bushy  herb 
with  pinnate 
leaves,  a  most- 
ly Old  World 
plant,  abun- 
dantlynatural- 
ized  in  many 
parts  of  the 
United  States, 
perhaps  indi- 
genous in  the 
west.    See  al- 


A  plant  of  the 
related  ge- 
nus Pelargo- 
M»MW,  which  in- 
cludes the  ge- 
raniums, etc., 
of  gardens. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Stork's-bill  {Erodium 
cicutarium).  a,  one  of  tiie  carpels. 


Storm 

storm  (st6rm),  n.  [<  MB.  storm,  <  AS.  storm, 
storm,  =  OS.  MD.  D.  MLG.  LG.  storm  =  OHG. 
MHG.  G.  Sturm  =  Icel.  stormr  =  Sw.  Dan.  storm 
(not  in  Goth. ;  cf .  It.  stormo,  a  fight.  It.  dial. 
Sturm  =  Pr.  estorn  =  OF.  estour,  estor,  estur  (> 
E.  stourS,  a  tumult,  stir)  =  Ir.  Gael,  stoirm  = 
Bret,  stourm,  a  storm,  all  <  Teut.) ;  perhaps, with 
formative  -m,  from  the  root  of  stir'-  (-/  stur, 
y/stor)  or  of  L.  sternere,  strew :  see  stir\  strew.] 

1.  -A.  disturbance  of  the  normal  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  manifesting  itself  by  winds  of  un- 
usual direction  or  force,  or  by  rain  (often  with 
lightning  and  thunder),  snow,  or  hail,  or  by  sev- 
eral of  these  phenomena  in  combination ;  a  tem- 
pest: also  used  with  reference  to  precipitation 
only,  as  in  haXi-storm,  thunder-«torm,  snow- 
storm.  A  storm  is  usually  associated  with  an  area  of  low 
pressure,  and  its  intensity  or  violence  depends  upon  the 
steepness  of  the  density-gradients  which  produce  it.  The 
terms  area  qf  low  pressure,  cyclone,  cyaonic  storm,  and 
storm  are  often  used- interchangeably.  In  area  qf  low 
pressure  the  primary  reference  is  to  the  state  of  the  ba- 
rometer, in  cyclone  it  is  to  the  gyratory  character  of  the 
atmospheric  circulation,  and  in  storm  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  weather :  but  each  term  Is  extended  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  attendant  phenomena. 

And  there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind.        Mark  iv.  S7. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ilL  4.  29. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  Technically,  in  nautical 
use,  a  wind  of  force  11  on  the  Beaufort  scale, 
being  that  in  which  a  man-of-war  could  carry 
only  storm-staysails. 

The  wind  suddenly  shifted  in  a  heavy  rain  squall  from 
SSE.  to  W. ,  and  increased  to  a  storm;  at  12  noon  the  barom- 
eter read  lowest,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  storm. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (1887),  p.  40. 

(6)  A  fall  of  snow,  (c)  A  prolonged  frost.  [Prov. 
Bng.]  Hence,  figuratively — 3.  A  tempestuous 
flight  or  descent  of  objects  fiercely  hurled:  as, 
a  storm  of  missiles. 

No  drizzling  shower. 
But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  fire. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vL  640. 

4.  A  violent  disturbance  or  agitation  of  himian 
society;  a  civil,  political,  or  domestic  commo- 
tion; a  tumult;  a  clamor. 

1  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or  hell. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  TX.,  iiL  1.  349. 

5.  A  destructive  or  overwhelming  calamity; 
extremity  of  adversity  or  disaster. 

Having  passed  many  bitter  brunts  and  blastes  of  ven- 
geaunce,  they  dread  no  stormes  of  Fortune. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February,  Embleme. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vm.,  iv.  2.  21. 

6.  A  vehement  or  passionate  outbreak,  as  of 
some  emotion,  or  of  the  expression  of  such 
emotion :  as,  a  storm  of  indignation ;  a  storm 
of  applause ;  a  storm  of  hisses. 

Mark'd  you  not  how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 177. 
Her  bosom  shaken  •with  a  sudden  storm  of  sighs. 

Tennyson,  Lockfley  Hall. 

7.  MiUt.,  a  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place 
or  strong  position ;  a  dashing  attempt  by  troops 
to  capture  a  f  ortifled  place,  as  by  scaling  the 
walls  or  forcing  the  gates. 

How  by  storm  the  waUs  were  won. 
Or  how  the  victor  sacked  and  burnt  the  town. 

Dryden. 
Cyclonic  storm,  one  that  accompanies  or  is  caused  by  a 
cyclone.— EleolaiO  storm.  See  electric.— Eyeot a,  Btorm, 
the  calm  region  at  the  center  of  a  violent  cyclonic  storm, 
where  the  clouds  clear  away  and  blue  sky  appears — occur- 
ring mostly  in  the  tropics,  but  also  experienced  more  or 
less  perfectly  in  higher  latitudes.  This  phenomenon  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  winds  immediately  bor- 
dering the  central  area  blow  circularly  around  it,  leaving  a 
region  of  calm.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the  wind  inten- 
sifies the  diminution  of  pressure,  and  develops  a  tendency 
toward  a  gently  descending  current  from  above,  and  a  con- 
sequent clearing  of  the  sky.— Hlgll-area  storm,  a  storm 
associated  with  an  area  of  high  pressure.- Low-area 
storm.  S&me  OB  cydonie  storm. — Magnetic,  revolving, 
etc.,  storm.  See  the  adjectives.— Storm  and  stress  [a 
translation  of  the  German  Sturm  und  Drang,  alluding  to 
a  drama  by  Klinger,  •'  Sturm  und  Drang"],  a  name  given 
to  a  period  in  German  literary  history  (about  1770  to  1790) 
influenced  by  a  group  of  younger  writers  whose  works  were 
characterized  by  passion  and  reaction  from  the  old  meth- 
ods ;  hence,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  unrest  or  agitation.— 
To  take  by  storm,  (o)  MUit.,  to  carry  by  assault.  See 
def.  7. 

The  recollection  of  the  victory  of  Roanoke  imparted  to 

the  Federals  that  assurance  which  is  a  great  element  of 

,  success ;  they  knew  that  a  battery  could  be  taken  iy  storm. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  687. 

S»  To  captivate  or  carry  away  by  surprising  or  delight- 
gtias,  the  new  singer  has  talcen  the  town  by  storm.— 
Wmd-storm,  a  storm  with  heavy  wind,  without  precipi- 
tation. =S3m.  1,  Tempest,  etc.    See  urind''!. 
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storm  (st6rm),  V.  [<  MB.  stormen,  stwmen,  < 
AS.  styrman  =  D.  MLG.  LG.  stormen  =  OHGr. 
stiwmaw,  MHGr.  Q-.  stwrmen  =  leel.  styrma  = 
Sw.  storma  =  Dan.  storme,  storm ;  cf .  It.  stor- 
j»ire,  make  a  noise,  stormeggiare,  ring  .the 
storm-bell,  throng  together;  ftom  the  noun.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  blow  with  great  force ;  also, 
to  rain,  hail,  snow,  or  sleet,  especially  with 
violence:  used  impersonally:  as,  it  storms. — 

2.  To  fume ;  scold;  rage ;  be  in  a  violent  agi- 
tation or  passion ;  raise  a  tempest. 

The  Dolphin  then,  disorylng  Land  (at  last), 
Stormes  with  himself e  for  hauing  made  snoh  haste. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Da  Baitas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

When  ...  I  see  a  gentleman  lose  his  money  with  se- 
renity, I  recognise  in  him  all  the  great  qualities  of  a  phi- 
losopher. If  he8tar»»andinvolcesthegods,  Ilomentthat 
he  is  not  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 

Steele,  Guardian,  Ko.  174. 

3.  To  move  with  violence ;  rush  angrily  or  im- 
pej;uously:  as,  he  stormed  about  the  room. 

Bobby  Wick  siormed  through  the  tents  of  his  Company. 
S.  EipKng,  Only  a  Subaltern. 

II.  trans.  To  attack  and  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session of,  as  by  scaling  walls  or  forcing  gates 
or  breaches;  assault:  as,  to  storm  a  fortified 
town:  often  used  figuratively.  ,, 

With  eager  warmth  they  fight,  ambitious  all 
Who  first  shall  Oarm  the  breach,  or  mount  the  wall. 
•  AddUon,  To  the  King. 

storm-area  (st6rm'a"re-a),  n.  The  area  cov- 
ered by  a  storm ;  the  region  within  the  closed 
isobars  surrounding  a  center  of  low  pressure. 
In  the  ITnited  States  Uiis  region  is  generally  an  oval 
whose  length  is,  on  the  average,  nearly  twice  its  width. 
Its  longest  diameter  may  be  turned  in  any  azimuth,  but 
is  most  frequently  directed  to  a  point  between  north  and 
north  60°  east.  Over  the  ocean  stonn-areas  are  generally 
nearly  circular. 

storm-beat,  storm-beaten  (st6rm'bet,  -be'-'tn), 
a.    Beaten  or  damaged  by  storms. 

storm-belt  (stdrm'belt),  n.  A  belt  of  maximum 
storm-frequency.  On  charts  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  storm-tracks  the  paths  are  found  to  be  mostly  di- 
vided into  several  well-defined  groups  whose  loci  form 
natural  storm-belts.  In  the  United  States  three  storm- 
belts  are  distinguished :  (1)  that  of  storms  which  appear 
in  the  northwest  British  provinces,  advance  eastward  to 
the  lake  region,  and  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  valley ; 

(2)  that  of  storms  which  originate  in  the  soqthwest  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  move  northeastward  to  the  lakes ; 

(3)  that  of  the  West  India  hurricanes,  which  first  move 
westerly,  and  then  northeastward  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Over  Europe  three  storm-belts  may  be  distinguished :  one 
lying  across  the  northern  Mediterranean,  one  across  the 
S^orth  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  one  northeast  and  south- 
west off  the  coast  of  Norway  and  the  British  Isles.  Also 
called  Btorm-ztme. 

storm-bird  (st6rm'b6rd),  n.  1.  A  petrel ;  one 
of  the  birds  of  the  family  Procellanidee,  includ- 
ing the  albatrosses,  fulmars,  etc.,  as  well  as 
those  to  which  the  name  petrel  is  more  com- 
monly applied ;  specifically,  the  stormy  petrel. 
See  cut  under  petrel. —  2.  A  bird  that  indicates 
or  seems  to  foretell  bad  weather  by  its  cries  or 
other  actions,  as  a  storm-cook.  Compare  rain- 
hird. 

storm-bound  (stdrm'bound),  a.  Confined  or 
delayed  by  storms;  relating  to  hindrance  by 
storms:  as,  we  were  storm-bound  in  port. 

Weeks  of  storm-bound  inactivity. 

Carlyle,  To  John  Carlyle,  Feb.  11, 1830. 

storm-card  (stdrm'kard),  n.  A  transparent 
card  containing  lines  to  represent  the  wind- 
directions  in  all  quarters  of  a  cyclonic  storm: 
devised  by  Eeid  as  an  aid  to  seamen  in  avoid- 
ing dangerous  storms.  When  the  card  is  drawn  to 
suitable  scale,  and  placed  over  the  position  of  a  vessel  on 
a  chart,  so  that  the  observed  wind-direction  and  the  same 
wind-direction  on  the  card  are  brought  into  coincidence, 
the  bearing  of  the  center  of  the  card  from  the  point  of 
observation  Indicates  the  direction  of  the  center  of  the 
storm.  Knowing  the  direction  of  the  storm-center,  its 
probable  path  can  be  laid  down  with  considerable  pre- 
cision, and  the  best  course  for  the  vessel  may  then  be  de- 
termined. It  is  now  known  that  a  storm-card  cannot  uni- 
versally be  used  to  discover  the  bearing  of  a  storm-center, 
for  the  angle  between  the  wind  and  the  radius  varies  in 
different  latitudes,  and  is  different  at  different  distances 
from  the  center.    Also  called  stmn-drele,  stormrcompass. 

storm-center  (st6rm'sen"ter),  n.  The  position 
of  lowest  pressure  in  a  cyclonic  storm,  in  the 
typical  case  the  wind  throughout  the  storm-area  blows 
spirally  inward  toward  the  storm-center,  changing  from 
a  radial  to  an  approximately  circular  path,  and  increasing 
in  force  as  the  center  is  approached.  The  center  itself 
is  an  area  of  comparative  calm,  accompanied  by  a  partial 
or  complete  clearing  away  of  the  clouds,  and  a  mild  tem- 
perature. (See  eye  of  a  storm,  under  storm.)  Violent  ocean 
storms  frequently  exemplify  this  typical  description ;  but 
in  l^d  storms,  which  present  irregularities  of  all  kinds, 
these  conditions  are  in  general  only  partially  realized. 

storm-circle  (st6rm's6r"'kl),  n.  Same  as  storm- 
card. 

storm-cloud  (stdrm'kloud),  n.  A  cloud  that 
brings  or  threatens  storm. 
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storm-cock  (stdim'kok),  n.  1.  The  fieldfare, 
Turdus  pilaris ;  also,  the  mistlethrush,  T.  vis(A- 
vorus,. 

Its  song  ...  it  [the  missel]  begins  .  .  .  very  early  in 
the  spring,  often  with  the  new  year,  in  blowing  showery 
weather,  which  makes  the  inhabitants  of  Hampshire  call 
it  the  storm-cock.      Pennant,  Brit.  ZoBl.  (ed.  1776),  I.  S02. 

2.  The  gi'een  woodpecker,  Gednus  vi/ridis. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 

storm-compass  (st6rm'kum'''pas),  n.  Same  as 
storm-card. 

storm-cone  (st6rm'k6n),  n.  A  cone  consisting 
of  tarred  canvas  extended  on  a  frame  3  feet 
high  and  3  feet  wide  at  the  base,  used  either 
alone  or  along  with  the  drum  as  a  storm-signal. 
See  cut  under  storm-signal.     [Eng.] 

storm-current  (Bt6rm'kur''ent),  n.  A  surface 
sea-current  produced  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
in  a  storm.  Such  a  current  frequently  outruns  its  gen- 
erating storm,  and  affords  the  first  announcement  thereof 
on  a  distant  shore  by  increasing  there  the  intensity  of  the 
usual  current  or  by  changing  its  set. 

storm-door  (stdrm'dor),  ».  An  outer  or  addi- 
tional door  for  protection  against  inclement 
weather:  in  general  used  temporarily,  for  the 
winter  only. 

storm-drum  (stdrm'drum),  n.  A  cylinder  of 
tarred  canvas  extended  on  a  hoop  3  feet  high 
and  3  feet  wide,  hoisted  in  conjunction  with  the 
cone  as  a  storm-signal.  %eiestorm,-signal.  [Eng.] 

Stormer  (st6r'm6r),  n.  [<  storm  +  -erl.]  One 
who  storms;  specifically  {miUt.),  a  member  of 
an  assaulting  party. 

Storm-fincll  (stdrm'finch),  n.  See  finch\  and 
cut  under  jjefreZ. 

storm-flag  (st6rm'flag),  n.    See  storm-signal. 

stormful  (st6rm'ful),  a.  [<  storm  +  -ful.'] 
Abounding  with  storms. 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day. 
Collins,  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

Stormfulness  (st6rm'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  stormful ;  stormy  character  or  condition. 
Coleridge. 

storm-glass  (st6rm'glas),  n.  A  hermetically 
sealed  tube  containing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
camphor,  together  with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  ammonium  chlorid :  so  named  because 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  was 
supposed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  stormy 
weather.  The  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  precipitate 
are  due  solely  to  variations  of  temperature,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  simply  a  chemical  thermoscope. 

storm-house  (stdrm'hous),  n.  A  temporary 
shelter  for  men  employed  in  constructing  or 
guarding  railroads,  or  other  works  in  exposed 
situations. 

Stormily  (st6r'mi-li),  adv.  In  a  stormy  man- 
ner; tempestuously. 

Storminess  (st6r'mi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
stormy,  or  of  being  agitated  or  visited  by  vio- 
lent winds;  tempestuousness ;  impetuousness ; 
violence. 

storming-party  (st6r'ming-par'''ti),  n.  Milit., 
the  party  to  whom  is  assigned  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing the  first  assault  in  storming  an  enemy's 
works. 

storm-kite  (stdrm'kit),  n.  A  device,  on  the 
principle  of  a  kite,  for  carrying  a  rope  from  a 
ship  to  the  shore  in  a  storm. 

stormless  (stdrm'les),  a.  [<  storm  +  -less.'] 
Free  from  storms;  without  storm. 

Our  waking  thoughts 
Suffer  a  slomUess  shipwreck  in  the  pools 
Of  sullen  slumber.  Tennyson,  Harold,  v.  1. 

storm-pane  (st6rm'pan),  «.  An  extra  square 
of  glass  fitted  in  a  frame  provided  with  clanips, 
used  to  fit  over  a  window  in  an  exposed  build- 
ing, as  a  lighthouse,  in  case  of  breakage. 

storm-path  (stdrm'path),  n.  Same  as  storm- 
tradk. 

storm-pavement  (st6rm'pav"'ment),  n.  la.  hy- 
draul.  engin.,  a  sloping  stone  pavement  lining 
the  sea-face  of  a  pier  or  breakwater.     E.  S. 


Ei^lish  Stonn  signal,  indicat- 
ing dangerous  wmds  from  the 
south. 


storm-petrel  (st6rm'pet'''rel),  n.  A  small  black- 
ish petrel,  belonging  to  the  genus  Procella/ria 
as  now  restricted,  or  to  one  of  a  few  closely 
related  genera,  as  Oceanites,  Cymochorea,  and 
Halocyptena.  The  three  best-known  storm-petrels  are 
Proeettaria  pdagica,  Cymochorea  leucorrhoa,  and  Oceanites 
oceanims.  All  are  also  called  Mother  Carey's  cUckeits. 
See  out  under  petrel.  The  form  stormy  petrd  is  also  com- 
mon. „       „  .     . 

storm-proof  (st6rm'pr6f),  a.  Proof  against 
storms  or  stress  of  weather. 

Storm-sail  (st6rm'sal),  n.  A  sail  made  of  very 
stout  canvas,  of  smaller  size  than  the  corre- 
sponding sail  in  ordinary  use,  set  in  squally 
or  heavy  weather. 
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storm-signal  (st6rm'sig''nal),  n.  A  signal  dis- 
played on  sea-eoasts  and  lake-shores  for  indi- 
cating the  expected  prevalence  of  high  winds 
or  storms.  For  this  pur- 
pose flags  and  lanterns  are 
used  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  cone  and  drum  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  practice  of 
the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  a  red  flag  with  black 
center  is  displayed  by  day 
when  a  violent  storm  is  ex- 
pected, and  an  additional 
pennant  indicates  the  quad- 
rant of  the  probable  wind-di- 
rection, as  follows :  red  pen- 
nant above  flag,  northeaster- 
ly winds;  red  pennant  below 
flag,  southeasterly  winds ; 
white  pennant  above  flag, 
northwesterly  winds ;  white 
pennant  below  flag,  south- 
westerly winds.  By  night,  a 
red  light  indicates  easterly 
winds,  and  a  white  light 
above  a  red  light  Indicates 
westerly  winds.  In  the  Brit- 
ish system  the  inverted  cone 
indicates  a  south  gale,  the 
upright  cone  a  north  gale, 
while  the  addition  of  the  drum  indicates  that  the  winds  are 
expected  to  be  of  marked  violence.    See  weather-signal. 

storm-stay  (st6rm'sta),  n.  A  stay  on  which  a 
storm-sail  is  set. 

storm-stayed  (stdrm'stad),  a.  Prevented  from 
proceeding  on,  or  interrupted  in  the  course  of, 
a  journey  or  voyage  by  storms  or  stress  of 
weather. 

storm-stone  (stdrm'ston),  n.  Same  as  fhunder- 
holt. 

storm-tossed  (stdrm'tost),  a.  Tossed  about  by 
storm  or  tempest:  as,  a  storm-tossed  bark; 
hence,  agitated  by  conflicting  passions  or  emo- 
tions: as,  his  storm-tossed  spirit  is  at  rest. 

storm-track  (st6rm'trak),  n.  The  path  trav- 
ersed by  the  center  of  a  cyclonic  storm.  North 
of  the  parallel  of  30°  storm-tracks  almost  invariably  pur- 
sue an  easterly  course,  having  generally  a  northerly  in- 
clination. Within  the  tropics  storm-tracks  almost  inva- 
riably tend  westerly,  generally  with  an  inclination  toward 
the  pole ;  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  traced  nearer  to 
the  equator  than  6°.  Continuous  storm-tracks  are  some- 
times traced  across  North  America,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  Europe ;  but  in  general  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the 
storms  leaving  America  reach  the  European  coast. 

storm-wind  (st6rm'wind),  n.  The  wind  or 
blast  of  a  storm  or  tempest;  a  hurricane ;  also, 
a  wind  that  brings  a  storm. 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar. 

Gathering  and  sounding  on. 
The  stomirwind  from  Labrador, 
The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind ! 

Longfellow,  Midnight  Mass. 

storm-window  (st6rm'win"d6),  m.   1.  An  outer 
window  to  protect  the  inner  from  inclemency 
of  the  weattier. — 2.  A  window  raised  from  the 
roof  and  slated  above  and  on  each  side. 
stormy  (stdr'mi),  a.    [<  ME.  stormi,  <  AS.  stor- 
mig  (=  D.  Sw.  stormig  =  MH(x.  sturmic,  (J.  stiir- 
mig),  <  storm,  storm:  see  storm.]     1.  Charac- 
terized by  storm  or  tempest,  or  by  high  winds ; 
tempestuous;  boisterous:  as,  a  stormy  season. 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 115. 

His  trumpet  has  often  been  heard  by  the  neighbors,  of 
a  stormy  night,  mingling  with  the  howling  of  the  blast. 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  448. 

2.  Characterized  by  violent  disturbances  or 
contentions;  agitated;  turbulent. 

For  love  is  yet  the  moste  stormy  lyf , 
Eight  of  hymself,  that  ever  was  begonne. 

CMucer,  Troilus,  ii.  778. 
His  [Warren  Hastings's]  administration,  so  eventful  and 
stormy,  closed  in  almost  perfect  quiet. 

Macavlay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  Violent;  passionate,;  easily  roused  to  anger 
or  strife. 

The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 166. 
The  stormy  chiefs  of  a  desert  but  extensive  domain. 

Scott. 

4.  Associated  with  storms,  as  seen  in  them  or 
supposed  to  presage  them:  specifically,  in  or- 
nithology, noting  certain  petrels Stormy  pet- 
rel. Same  as  slorm^etrel.  =  Syn.  1.  Windy,  gusty,  squally, 
blustering.    See  uiind^. 

storm-zone  (st6rm'z6n),  n.  Same  as  storm-lelt. 

The  regions  between  40°  and  70°  latitude  are  the  great 
storm  zones  of  the  world. 

S.  Hinman,  Eclectic  Physical  Geography,  p.  94. 

stomello  (st6r-nel'lo),w.;  t^I.  stornelli{-li).  [It.] 
A  form  of  Italian  folk-song,  usually  improvised 
and  either  sentimental  or  satirical. 
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The  ToBcan  and  Umbrlan  gtomeUo  is  mach  shorter  [than 
the  rispetto],  consisting,  indeed,  of  a  hemistich  naming 
some  natural  object  vliich  suggests  the  motive  ot  the 
little  poem.  Encye.  Brit.,  TTTY  272. 

Storthing  (stor'ting),  n.  [<  Dan.  Norw.  stor- 
thing (=  Icel.  storthing),  great  or  high  court, 
parliament,  <  star  (=  Sw.  stor  =  Icel.  storr  = 
AS.  stor,  >  E,  stoor),  great,  +  thing  =  Sw.  Mng 
=  Icel.  thing,  assembly,  meeting,  =  AS.  thing: 
see  thing^.']  The  national  parliament  of  Nor- 
way. It  is  composed  ot  114  members,  who  are  chosen  by 
indirect  election.  The  Storthing  is  convened  eveiy  year, 
and  divides  itself  into  an  upper  house  (Lagthing)  and  a 
lower  house  (Odelsthing).  The  former  is  composed  of  one 
fourth,  and  the  latter  of  three  fourths  of  the  members. 
See  IdgtMng  and  OddOMng. 
StoTvent.  Preterit  plural  and  past  participle 
of  Middle  English  sterven,  die.  See  starve. 
Storyi  (sto'ri),  ».;pl.  stories  (-riz).  [<  ME. 
storie,  storye  (fit.  It.  storia,  <  LL.  sUrria),  an 
aphetic  form  of  istorie,  historic,  history :  see  his- 
tory.'2  l._A  connected  account  or  narration, 
oral  or  written,  of  events  of  the  past;  history. 
The  prime  vertue  of  Story  is  verity. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest,  Pref. 
She  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Soman  ttory,  and 
was  not  unskilled  in  that  of  France  and  England. 

Su)(fl,  Death  of  Stella. 
There 's  themes  enough  in  Caledonian  gtory 
Would  show  the  tragic  muse  in  a'  her  gloiy. 

Bume,  Prologue  for  Mr.  Sutherland's  Benefit. 

2.  An  account  of  an  event  or  incident;  a  rela- 
tion; a  recital:  as,  stories  of  bravery. 

Alered  man,  to  lere  the  [teach  thee] 

...  of  gode  Friday  the  storye. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  447. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings ; 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war. 

Shak.,  Bicb.  n.,  iii.  2. 166. 

To  make  short  of  along  8to7v,  .  •  •  I  have  been  bred  up 
from  childhood  with  great  expectations. 

DickeTW,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  vi. 

3.  In  lit.,  a  narrative,  either  true  or  fictitious, 
in  prose  or  verse ;  a  tale,  written  in  a  more  or 
less  imaginative  style,  of  that  which  has  hap- 
pened or  is  supposed  to  have  happened;  spe- 
cifically, a  fictitious  tale,  shorter  and  less 
elaborate  than  a  novel;  a  short  romance;  a 
folk-tale. 

Call  up  him  that  left  half -told 
The  story  of  CambuBcan  bold. 
Of  Camball  and  of  Algacsite, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 

Milton,  n  Penseroso,  L  110. 

Voltaire  has  a  curious  essay  to  show  that  most  of  our 
\ie»t  modern  stories  and  plots  originally  belonged  to  the 
eastern  nations.  I.  D'Israeli,  Curios,  of  lAt.,  L  174. 

4.  The  facts  or  events  in  a  given  case  consid- 
ered in  their  sequence,  whether  related  or  not; 
the  experience  or  career  of  an  individual:  as, 
the  story  of  a  foundling ;  his  is  a  sad  story. 

Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read 
Tliis  little  story. 

B.  Jonson,  Epitaph  on  Salathiel  Favy. 

There  was  not  a  grave  in  the  church-yard  but  had  its 
story.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  206. 

5.  An  anecdote:  as,  a  speech  abounding  in 
good  stories. 

I  will  go  yet  further,  and  affirm  that  the  success  of  a 
etory  very  often  depends  upon  the  make  of  the  body,  and 
formation  of  the  features,  of  him  who  relates  it. 

Steele,  Onardian,  D^o.  42. 

Sometimes  1  recorded  a  story,  a  Jest,  or  a  pun  for  con- 
sideration. 0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  666. 

6.  A  report;  an  account;  a  statement;  any- 
thing told:  often  used  slightingly:  as,  accord- 
ing to  his  story,  he  did  wonders. 

Fdl.  You  confess,  then,  you  picked  my  pocket? 
Prince.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 191. 

All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost  me  many  a  tear. 

Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 

7.  A  falsehood;  a  lie;  a  fib.  [Colloq.  and 
euphemistic] 

I  wrote  the  lines ;  .  .  .  owned  them ;  he  told  stories. 
(Signed)  Thomas  Ingoldsby. 

Baa-ham,  Ingoldsby  Iiegende^  L  116,  note. 

8.  The  plot  or  intrigue  of  a  novel  or  drama: 
as,  many  persons  read  a  novel,  or  are  interested 
in  a  play,  only  for  the  story. 

It  is  thought  clever  to  write  a  novel  with  no  story  at  all, 
or  at  least  ^th  a  very  dnll  one. 

S.  L.  Steeenson,  A  Gossip  on  Bomance. 

9t.  A  scene  from  history,  legend,  or  romance, 
depicted  hy  means  of  painting,  sculpture,  nee- 
dlework, or  other  art  of  design. 

The  walles  also  of  all  the  body  of  the  Chirche,  from  the 
pyllers  to  the  EooS,  be  poyntyO  with  storys  from  the  be- 
gynuyng  of  the  world. 

TorkingUm,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  49. 

To  erect  greate  Chapells, ...  to  paint  faire  Tories,  and 
to  make  rich  ornaments. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  341. 
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There 's  his  chamber, ...  'tis  painted  about  with  the 
slory  of  the  Prodigal,  fiesh  and  new. 

SMfc.,  M.  W.  ofW.,  Iv.  5.  & 

Blind  BtoiT,  a  pointless  tale.— To  be  In  a  or  one  stoiyt, 
to  be  In  tne  same  storyt,  to  agree  in  testimony ;  give 
the  same  account. 

So  I  find  they  a/re  all  tn  a  iiory. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  li.  3. 
=Syn.  1.  Relation,  Narration,  etc.  (see  account);  record, 
chronicle,  annals.— 2.  Anecdote,  Story.  See  anecdote.— 
3.  Tale,flction,fable,  tradition,  legend.—*.  Memoir,  life, 
biograpliy. 

Storyi  (sto'ri),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  storied,  ppr. 
storying.  [<  storyi,  n.  Cf.  history,  «.J  I. 
trcms.  1.  To  tell  or  describe  in  historical  rela- 
tion; make  the  subject  of  a  narrative,  tale,  or 
legend;  relate. 

Pigmies  (those  diminutive  people,  or  sort  of  apes  or 

satyrs,  so  much  resembling  the  little  men  storied  under 

that  name).  Evdyn,  True  Keligion,  I.  261. 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse, 

Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 

Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles. 

MOton,  Comns,  1.  516. 

2.  To  ornament  with  sculptured  or  painted 
,  scenes  from  history  or  legend.    Compare  sto- 
ried^. 
n.  intrans.  To  relate ;  narrate. 

Cupid,  if  storying  Legends  tell  aright. 
Once  framed  a  nch  Elisir  of  Delight. 

Coleridge,  Composition  of  a  Eiss. 

story2  (sto'ri),  n.  [Sometimes  storey,  early 
mod.  B.  storie,  stourie;  <  ME.  story,  prob.  < 
OP.  *estoree,  a  building,  a  thing  built,  <  estoree, 
f em.  pp.  of  estorer,  build,  <  L.  instaurare,  erect, 
buUd,  etc. :  see  stored,  v.']  If.  A  building;  an 
edifice. 
Hii  [they]  bygonne  her  heye  tonnes  strengthy  [strengthen] 

vaste  abonte. 
Her  castles  &  storys,  that  hii  myshte  be  ynne  in  doute 
[danger].  Sob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  181. 

2.  A  stage  or  floor  of  a  building;  hence,  a  sub- 
division of  the  height  of  a  house ;  a  set  of  rooms 
on  the  same  level  or  floor,  a  story  comprehends 
the  distance  from  one  floor  to  another :  as,  a  stoiy  of  nine, 
twelve,  or  sixteen  feet  elevation. 

They  founde  the  kyng  in  his  pallaice  sittynge  vppon  a 
floure  or  stourie  made  of  the  leaues  of  date  trees  wrought 
after  a  curious  diuiselyke  a  certeyne  kynde  of  mattes. 
B.  Edm,tt.  of  Antonio  Pigafetta  (First  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  257). 

Upon  the  ground  storey  a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pil- 
lars ;  and  upon  the  third  storey  iftewise  an  open  gallery 
upon  pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of  the 
garden.  Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

Attic  story.  See  attics,  1.— Mezzanine  story.  Same 
as  eTUresot.—Ihe  upper  story,  the  brain;  the  wits. 
[Familiar  and  ludicrous.] 

He  *s  a  good  sort  o'  man,  for  all  he 's  not  overburthen'd 
i*  th'  upper  storey.  George  Eliot,  Amos  Barton,  i. 

story-book  (sto'ri-buk),  n.  A  book  containing 
one  or  more  stories  or  tales ;  a  printed  collec- 
tion of  short  tales. 

If  yon  want  to  make  presents  of  story-hooks  to  children, 
his  [Bichter's}  are  the  best  you  can  now  get. 

Riuikin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  App. 

story-post  (std'ri-post),  n.  In  Imildvng,  an  up- 
right post  supporting  a  beam  on  which  rests  a 
floor  or  a  wall,  as  vnien  the  whole  front  of  a 
ground  floor  is  glazed. 

story-rod  (sto'n-rod),  n.  A  wooden  strip  used 
in  setting  up  a  staircase.  It  is  equal  in  height 
to  the  staircase,  and  is  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  stairs. 

story-teller  (sto'ri-teFfer),  n.  l.  One  who  tells 
stories,  true  or  fictitious,  whether  orally  or  in 
writing.  Specifically — (a)  One  whose  calling  is  the  reci- 
tation of  tales  in  public :  as,  the  story-tellers  of  Arabia. 

"  Master,"  said  he  [Aclunet],  **  I  know  many  stories,  such 
as  the  story-teUers  relate  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Cairo." 

B.  Taylor,  Journey  to  Central  Africa,  xiz. 

Of)  One  given  to  relating  anecdotes :  as,  Agooistary-leOer 
at  a  dinner-table. 

Good  company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull,  dry, 
tedious  storytellers.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 

(fi)  One  who  tells  falsehoods ;  a  fibber.  [Colloq.  and  eu- 
phemistic] 

Beclw  gave  her  brother-in-law  a  bottle  of  white  wine, 
some  that  Bawdon  had  brought  with  him  from  France, 
.  .  .  the  little  8to)^-te22er  said. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xliv. 

story-telling  (sto'ri-teFing), ».  l.  The  act  or 
art  of  relating  stories,  true  or  fictitious. 

Stary-teUing  .  .  .  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticu- 
lations of  the  body,  which  naturally  attend  such  merry 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Steele,  Guardian,  Ho.  42. 

2.  The  telling  of  fibs;  lying.  [Colloq.  and 
euphemistic] 

Story-'writer  (sto'ri-ri^'tfer),  n.  1.  A  writer  of 
stories. 

The  story-writei't  and  play-writer's  danger  is  that  they 
will  get  their  characters  mixed,  and  make  A  say  what  B 
ought  to  have  said. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXVI.  664. 
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2t.  A  historian;  a  chronicler. 

Bathmnus  the  storywrUer,  and  Semellins  the  scilbe, . . , 
and  the  judges.  1  Bad.  U.  17. 

Stosh  (stosh),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Pish-offal; 
gurry ;  especially,  a  thick  paste  made  by  grind- 
ing slivers  in  a  bait-mill,  and  used  as  toll-bait; 
chum;  pomace. 

Stoti  (stot),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  stotte;  < 
ME.  stot,  stott,  stotte,  a  horse,  a  bullock;  cf. 
Icel.  stutr,  a  bull,  the  butt-end  of  a  horn,  a 
stumpy  thing,  =  Sw.  stut,  a  bullock,  also  a  blow, 
bang,  d^l.  a  young  ox,  a  young  man,  =  Norw. 
stut,  a  bullock,  also  an  ox-hom,  =  Dan.  stud,  a 
bullock;  prob.  lit.  'pusher,'  from  the  root  of  D. 
stooten  =  Gr.  stossen,  push,  thrust,  strike,  =  Icel. 
stauta,  strike,  beat,  stutter,  =  Sw,  stota  =  Dan. 
stode,  strike,  push,  thrust.  =  Goth,  stautan, 
strike.  Ct.  stoat,  stoteK"]  If.  A  horse ;  a  stal- 
lion. 

This  reve  sat  upon  a  f  ul  good  stot. 

That  was  al  pomely  grey  and  highte  Scot. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  615. 

2.  A  young  ox;  a  steer. 

And  Grace  gane  Pleres  of  Iiis  goodnesse  foure  stotUt, 
Al  that  his  oxen  eryed  they  to  harwe  after. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  262. 

To  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every  stirk  and 
stot  that  the  cliief  .  .  .  and  his  clan  bad  stolen  since  the 
days  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Scott,  Waverley,  xv. 

The  woman  would  work— ay,  and  get  up  at  any  hour; 
and  the  strength  of  a  stot  she  had. 

W.  Black,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  889. 

3.  A  weasel;  a  stoat.     See  cut  under  stoa*. 

Lamb,  wolf,  fox,  leopard,  minx,  stot,  miniver. 

jfuf<22eton.  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Antiquity. 

[The  name  was  formerly  applied  in  contempt  to  a  human 

being. 

"  Ifay,  olde  stot,  that  is  not  myn  entente," 
Quod  this  somonour,  "for  to  repente  me." 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  L  332.] 

stot^  (stot),  V. ».;  pret.  and  pp.  slotted,  ppr.  slot- 
ting. (Tormerlystote;<ME.  stoteny  =D.  stoo- 
ten,  push,  etc. :  see  stot\  and  cf.  stotter,  stut, 
stutter^.'}  1.  To  stumble;  walk  irregularly; 
bounce  in  walking.  Compare  stoit.  [Prov. 
Bug.] 

They  slotted  along  side  by  side. 

Miss  Ferrier,  Inheritance,  ii.  367. 

2.  To  rebound,  as  a  ball.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
stotayt,  V.  i.  [ME.  stotayen,  stotaien,  <  OF.  es- 
toteier,  estotier,  estoutoier,  etc,  be  thrown  into 
disorder,  tr.  throw  into  disorder,  maltreat  (<  es- 
tout,  estot,  etc.,  rash,  bold,  stout:  see  stouf^), 
but  ia  sense  confused  with  stolen,  stumble :  see 
stot2.]    To  stumble ;  stagger. 

Than  he  stOays  for  made,  and  alle  his  strenghe  faylez, 
Lokes  npe  to  the  lyfte,  and  alle  his  lyre  channges  I 
Downne  he  sweys  fnlle  swythe,  and  in  a  swonne  fallys ! 
MorU  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  L  4272. 

stote^,  n.    See  stoat. 

stote^t,  V.    See  stot'^  and  stut^. 

Stotert,  V.  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  stotter. 

Stoteyet,  n.  [JIB.,  <  OP.  estotie,  estoutie,  estu- 
tie,  boldness,  rashness,  <  estout,  estot,  bold, 
stout:  see  stoMti.]    Cunning;  stratagem. 

Hade  he  had  his  ost  he  wold  [bane]  a-saide  there 
To  haue  with  ttoteye  &  strengthe  stontll  hire  wonne. 
WiUiaim  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  L  4986. 

stotter  (stot'6r),  V.     [<  ME.  stoteren;  freq.  of 
stot^.    Cf.  stutter^.']    I.  intrans.  To  stumble. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
U.  trans.  To  affect  with  staggers. 

He'd  teU  what  bollock's  fate  was  tragick 
So  rights  some  thought  he  dealt  In  magick; 
And  as  well  knew,  by  wisdom  outward. 
What  ox  must  fall,  or  sheep  be  stotered. 

irUrfev,  Colin's  Walk,  L    (Damu.) 

Stonk,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
stooJe. 

Stonndlf  (stound),  n.  [<  MB.  stouncle,  stund, 
sttmt,  stunde,  <  AS.  stund,  a  time,  space  of  time, 
season,  =  OS.  stunda  =  OFries.  stunde,  stonde 
=  MD.  stonde,  a  time,  while,  moment,  D.  stand, 
a  moment,  =  MLG.  stunde,  stunt,  L(J.  stunde  = 
OHG.  stumta,  stunt,  MHG.  stunde,  a  time,  while, 
hour,  G.  stunde,  an  hour,  =  leeL  Sw.  Dan.  stund, 
a  time,  while,  hour,  moment;  perhaps  orig.  'a 
point  of  resting  or  standing,'  and  akin  to 
stand.']  A  time;  a  short  time;  awhile;  a  mo- 
ment; an  instant. 

Kow  lat  us  stynte  of  Troylus  a  Oownde. 

Chaucer,  Troilns,  i.  1086. 
Soe  death  is  heer  &  yonder  in  one  sUmnd. 

Timei  Whistle  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 
tJpon  a  stound,  in  a  moment, 
stound^  (stound),  V.  i.  [Also  stoun;  =  Icel. 
styrya  =  Dan.  stonne  =  D.  stenen  =  LG.  stenen, 
stonen,  y  G.  stiihrien,  groan.  Ct.  stown^,  n.]  1. 
To  ache;  smart.     [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  long; 
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pine :  as,  the  cows  stound  for  grass.    HalUivell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Stound^t,  m.    [MB. :  see  «tott»d2,  «.]    Sorrow; 
grief;  longing. 

To  putte  awey  the  stoundeg  stronge, 
Whicli  in  me  lasten  alle  to  longe. 

Rom.  if  the  Rose,  1.  2639. 

stound^  (stound),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  stun\  as 
astound  of  astnin,  aston:  see  stun^,  stony^,  aston, 
astrni,  etc.]  1.  To  stun  as  with  strokes;  beat 
heavily :  as,  to  stound  the  ears  with  the  strokes 
of  a  bell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3.  To  astound;  amaze. 

Your  wrath,  weak  boy  ?  Iiemble  at  mine  unless 
Betraction  follow  close  upon  the  heels 
Of  that  late  etoundirt^  insult. 

Keata,  Otho  the  Oreat,  iv.  2.  95. 

stound^  (stound),  n.  [<  stovnd^,  f .]  •  1 .  A  stun- 
ning blow  or  stroke ;  the  force  of  a  blow. 

Like  to  a  mazed  steare. 
That  yet  of  mortall  stroke  the  stound  doth  heaie. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  IV.  vt  87. 

2.  Astonishment;  amazement;  bewilderment. 
Thus  we  stood  as  in  a  stound. 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  ProL,  1.  23. 

Stound^t  (stound).  An  obsolete  past  participle 
of  «teni.    Spenser. 

stound^  (stound),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  stond, 
stcmd:  see  stand,  m.]  A  vessel  to  contain  small 
beer.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stoitndmeal'l'  (stound'mel),  adv._  [<  ME.  stowid- 
mele,  stoundemele,  <  AS.  stundmselum,  at  times,  < 
stund,  time,  space_of  time  (see  stound^),  +  mx- 
lum,  dat.  pi.  of  mM,  a  time :  see  meal^,  and  cf . 
dropmeal,  f^ekmeal,  piecemeal,  ihousandmeal, 
etc?]  At  times;  at  intervals:  from  moment  to 
moment:  also.used  adjectively. 

The  lyf  of  love  is  tulle  contrarie, 
Which  stowndermle  can  ofte  varie. 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  I.  2804. 
This  wynde  that  moore  and  moore 
Thus  stouTidemele  encresseth  in  my  face. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  671. 

stoup.    See  stoop\  sioop^,  stoop^. 

stouri,  a.    See  stoorK 

stour^,  V.  and  n.    See  stoor^. 

Btour^  (stour  or  stor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stowre.  So.  also  stwre;  <  ME.  stour,  store,  stor, 
stur,  <  OP.  estor,  estou/r  (also  rarely  estorme,  also 
estormie,  estourmie,  esturmie),  a  tumult,  conflict, 
assault,  shock,  battle,  =  Pr.  estor  =  It.  stormo, 
dial.  «*«»■»»,  tumult,  noise,  bustle,  throng,  troop, 
band,  <  OHGr.  sturm,  storm,  battle,  =  E.  storm  : 
see  storm.  For  the  loss  of  the  final  m  in  OP. ,  ef . 
OP.  tow,  tmmrjour,  day,  etc. ,  with  loss  of  final  n 
(see  turn,  tour^).']  1.  Tumult;  conflict;  a  war- 
like encounter;  shook  of  arms;  battle. 

Men  sen  al  day  and  reden  ek  in  storyes 
That  after  sharpe  stoures  ben  oft  victories. 

Chamer,  Iroilus,  iiL  1066. 
His  horsemen  they  raid  sturdily, 
And  stude  about  him  in  the  stoure. 
Raid  of  the  Reidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  186). 

2t.  A  fit;  a  paroxysm. 

Which  snddein  fitt,  and  half  e  extatick  stoure, 
When  the  two  f earefuU  wemen  saw,  they  grew 
Greatly  confused  in  behaveoure. 

Spenser,  7.  Q.,  III.  ill  60. 

3t.  Encounter;  time  or  place  of  meeting. 

Maidens  blush  when  they  kiss  men ; 
So  did  Phillis  at  that  sUnore; 
Her  face  was  like  the  rose  flower. 

Gfreene,  The  Shepherd's  Ode  (trans.). 

stOTir*  (stour),  n.  [Also  stower;  <  ME.  stoure, 
stourre,  <  Icel.  staurr,  a  stake,  pale ;  perhaps 
akin  to  Gr.  aravpdq,  a  stake,  cross:  see  steer^ 
&ndi  staurus.']    1.  A  stake. 

And  if  he  wille  no  te  do  soo,  I  salle  late  hym  witt  that 
50  salle  sonde  agrete  powere  tohis  citee,  and  bryne  it  up 
stikke  and  stourre. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f .  41.    (SalUwell.Y 

2.  A  round  of  a  ladder. —  3.  A  stave  in  the 
side  of  a  wagon.  SalUwell. — 4.  A  long  pole 
by  which  barges  are  propelled  against  the 
stream.  Also  called  poy.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 
uses.] 

Stourbridge  clay.  A  refractory -clay  from 
Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  England,  occur- 
ring in  the  coal-measures,  extensively  worked 
for  the  manufacture  of  flre-briok  and  crucibles, 

stoured  (stourd),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  stowered; 
<  stour^  +  -ed2.]    Staked.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Standyng  together  at  a  comon  wateryng  place  ther 

called  Hedgedyke,  lately  stowered  for  catiul  to  drynke  at. 

Arehseologia,  XXIII.  28.    (flcUliwell.) 

stournesst,  stoury.    Same  as  stoomess,  stoory. 

stout^  (stout),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  stout,  stowte, 

sometimes  stought;  <  OP.  stout,  estout,  estolt, 
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estot,  estut,  P.  dial,  stout,  proud,  =  Pr.  estout, 
stout,  bold,  valiant,  rash,  impetuous,  violent, 

<  MD.  stolt,  D.  stout,  stout,  bold,  rash,  also  stu- 
pid (influenced  by  It.  stolto,  silly,  <  L.  stultus: 
see  stulUfy),  =  AS.  stolt  =  OPries.  stult  =  MLG. 
L(J.  stolt  =  OHG.  MHG.  Gc.  stole,  proud  (MHG. 
also  foolish,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  It.  word), 
=  Icel.  stoltr  =  Sw.  Dan.  stolt,  proud ;  perhaps 
akin  to  stilt.  Hence  ult.  (<  OP.)  ME.  stotay, 
stoteye.']  I.  a.  1.  Bold;  valiant;  brave;  dar- 
ing. 

So  Sterne  he  was  <Ss  stoute  &  swiche  st[r]okes  lent ; 
Was  non  so  stii  stelen  wede  that  with-stod  his  wepen. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8536. 
Verily  Christian  did  here  play  the  man,  and  showed 
himself  as  sUmt  as  Hercules  could,  had  he  been  here. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  286. 

Have  you  a  stoat  heart?    ITerves  fit  for  sliding  panels 

and  tapestry  1  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  xx. 

St.  Proud;  haughty. 

I  was  his  of  herte  and  stowte, 
And  in  my  clothing  wondre  gay. 

Bymm  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.-S.),  p.  86. 
As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 187. 

3.  Pirm;  resolute;  persistent;  stubborn. 

He  was  a  great  Becketist — viz,  a  sUmt  opposer  of  Regal 
Power  over  Spiritual  Persons. 

FiOler,  Worthies,  Wilts,  II.  467. 

Shakespeare  was  Article  XL.  of  stout  old  Doctor  Port- 
man's  creed.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  tx. 

4.  Hardy;  vigorous ;  lusty ;  sturdy. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  Candia  are  stout  men,  and 
drive  a  great  coasting  trade  round  the  island  in  small 
boats,  by  carrying  wood,  com,  and  other  merchandizes. 
Pooocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  241. 
Seven  braw  fellows,  stout  and  able 
To  serve  their  king  and  country  weeL 

Burnt,  Dedication  to  G.  Hamilton. 

5.  Firm;  sound;  stanch;  strong. 

The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  i.  170. 

6.  Solid;  substantial. 

With  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship, 
Brought  from  i^e  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ii. 

7.  Bulky  in  figure ;  thick-set;  corpulent. 

Mrs.  Reed  was  rather  a  stout  woman ;  but .  .  .  she  ran 
nimbly  up  the  stair.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  iv. 

=%ya.  1.  Valorous,  manful,  gallant.— 4  and  6.  Stalwart, 
Siwrdy,  etc.    See  robust. 

II.  n.  Strong  ale  or  beer  of  any  sort ;  hence, 
since  the  introduction  of  porter,  porter  of  extra 
strength :  as,  Dublin  stout. 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

Stout^  (stout),  V.     [<  ME.  stouten;  <  stouf^,  o.] 

1.  intrcms.  If.  To  be  bold  or  defiant. 

Lewed  man,  thou  Shalt  cursyng  doute. 
And  to  thy  prest  thou  shalt  nat  stmiJte. 

MS.  Earl.  1701,  f.  72.    iHalliweU.) 

2.  To  persist;  endure:  with  an  impersonal^*. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

We  stouted  it  out  and  lived. 

'  AnmUs  of  PhUa.  and  Penn.,  I.  385. 

Il.t  trans.  To  dare ;  defy ;  resist. 
For  no  man  f  ul  comunly 
Besecheth  a  wyf  e  of  foly. 
But  there  the  wyf e  ys  aboute 
The  gode  man  for  to  stoute. 

MS.  Bairl.  1701,  f.  20.    (,Halliwell.) 

stout^  (stout),  n.     [Also  stut;  <  MB.  stmit,  stut, 

<  AS.  stut,  a  §nat.]  1.  A  gnat. — 2.  A  gadfly. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] — 3t.  A  firefly  or 
miller. 

Piramta,  a  flre-flye ;  .  .  .  some  call  it  a  candle-flie,  a 
stout,  a  miller-fowle,  or  bishop.  Florio. 

stout-dart  (stout'dart),  n.  A  British  noctuid 
moth,  AgroUs  ravida.  « 

stouten,  (stout'n),  «.  *.  {<,  stouf^  + -en^.1  To 
make  stout ;  strengthen.     [Rare.] 

The  pronounced  realist  is  a  useful  fellow-creature,  but 
so  also  the  pronounced  Idealist — stouten  his  work  though 
yon  well  may  with  a  tincture  of  modem  reality. 

R.  W.  Gilder,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  IV.  12. 

StOUth  (stouth),  n.  [<  ME.  stouth,  stealth,  < 
Icel.  stuld/r  =  Sw.  stold,  stealth:  see  stealth.'] 
Theft;  stealth;  also,  a  clandestine  transac- 
tion.   Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

Sum  rownys  till  his  fallow  thaym  betwene, 
Hys  mery  stouth  and  pastyme  lait  sistrene. 

Oavin  Douglas,  Mneid,  xii.,  Prol.,  1.  212. 

StOUth-and-routh  (stouth'and-routh'),  n.  [A 
Sc.  riming  formula,  in  which  one  of  the  words 
appears  to  be  wrenched,  as  usual,  from  its  lit. 
meaning:  prob.  orig.  as  if  'plunder  and  plenty,' 
i.  e.  much  property  acquired  and  inherited: 
stouth,  theft,  stealth  (cf.  stouthrief,  robbery 
with    violence,    also    provision,    furniture); 
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j'OMtfe,  plenty:  seeroM«/>3.]  Plenty;  abundance. 
[Scotch.] 

It 's  easy  for  your  honour  and  the  like  o'  you  gentle 
folks  to  say  sae,  that  hae  gtouJthrand-routh,  and  fire  and 
fending,  and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit  isy  and  canny  by 
the  fireside.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xi. 

stout-hearted  (stout'har'''ted),  a.     Having  a 
stout  or  brave  heart;  also,  obstinate. 
The  stouthearted  are  spoiled ;  they  have  slept  their  sleep. 

Ps.  Ixxvi.  5. 

Stout-heartedness  (stout'har"ted-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  stout-hearted;  courage;  espe- 
cially, moral  courage. 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  what  German  stovt-heartedness, 
rectitude,  and  hard  work  could  do  for  Syria,  he  had  bet- 
ter go  and  live  for  a  while  in  the  German  colony  at  Haifa. 
Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  866. 

stouthrief  (stouth'ref),  n.  [Also  corruptly 
stouthrie;  <  stouth  +  reaf,  Sc.  rief,  reif,  rob- 
bery: see  reaf.]  In  Scots  law,  theft  accom- 
panied by  violence;  robbery;  burglary.  The 
term  is  usually  applied  in  cases  in  which  rob- 
bery is  committed  within  a  dwelling-house. 

stoutly  (stout'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  stoutly;  <  stout 
+  -ly^.]  In  a  stout  or  sturdy  manner;  with 
boldness,  stanchness,  or  resolution. 

stoutness  (stout'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  stou1m.es;  <  stout 
+  -mess.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  stout, 
in  any  sense. 

Stove^  (stov),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stoove, 
rarely  stouph;  not  found  in  ME.  and  rare  in  AS. 
(see  below);  <  MD.  stove,  a  heated  room,  bath- 
room, also  (with  dim.  stofken)  a  foot-stove  used 
by  women,  later  D.  stoof,  a  stove,  furnace,  = 
MLG.  stove,  a  heated  room,  bath-room,  in  gen. 
a  room,  LG.  stove,  usually  stave,  a  bath-room,  in 
gen.  a  room,  =  OHG.  stuba,  stupa,  MHG.  stube, 
a  heated  room,  a  bath-room,  G.  stube,  a  room  (cf . 
OP.  eslmve,  P.  etwve  =  Pr.  estuba  =  Sp.  Pg.  estufa 
=  It.  stufa,  a  bath-room,  hothouse,  <  OHG.),  = 
AS.  stofa,  a  bath-room  (glossing  L.  balneum),  =■ 
Icel.  stofa,  stufa,  a  bath-room  with  a  stove,  =; 
Sw.  stuga  =  Dan.  stue,  a  room;  cf.  OBulg.  istii- 
ha,  izba,  a  tent,  Bulg.  a  hut,  cellar,  =  Sloven. 
ieba,  jezba,  a  room,  =  Serv.  izba,  a  room,  = 
Bohem.  izba,  jizba  =  Pol.  izba,  a  bath-room,  = 
Buss.  isiUba,  izba,  a  hut,  dial,  kitchen,  =  Alba- 
nian isbe,  a  cellar,  =  Rum.  izbe,  a  stove,  =  Turk. 
izbe,  a  cellar,  =  OPruss.  stubo  =  Lith.  stuba  = 
Lett.  Jsto6o= Finn.  <OTfls= Hung,  szoba,  a  bath- 
room ;  all  prob.  <  OHG.  or  G.  The  orig.  sense 
appears  to  have  been  'a  heated  room.'  The 
application  of  the  name  to  a  means  of  heating 
is  comparatively  recent.  Prom  the  Teut., 
through  OP.,  are  derived  E.  stew^  and  stvee^, 
which  are  thus  doublets  of  stouei.]  1.  A 
room,  chamber,  or  house  artificially  warmed. 
[Obsolete  except  in  the  specific  uses  (a),  (&), 
below.] 

When  a  certain  IVenchman  came  to  visit  Melauchthon 
he  found  him  in  his  staae,  with  one  hand  dandling  his 
child  in  the  swaddling  clouts  and  the  other  holding  a  book 
and  reading  it.  Fuller. 

When  you  have  taken  Care  of  yojir  Horse,  you  come 
whole  into  the  Stove,  Boots,  Baggage,  Dirt  and  all,  for  that 
is  a  common  Room  for  all  Comers. 

N,  Bailey,  tr.  of  CoUoquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  288. 

Specifically — (a)  In  hort,  a  glazed  and  artificially  heated 
building  for  the  culture  of  tender  plants :  the  same  as  a 
greenhouse  or  hothouse,  except  that  the  stove  maintains 
a  higher  temperature — not  lower  than  60°  F.  See  green-  ^ 
house,  hothouse,  &uAdry-stove.  [Eng.]  (&)  A  drying-cham- 
ber, as  for  plants,  extracts,  conserves,  etc. ;  also,  a  highly 
heated  drying-room,  used  in  various  manufactures. 

They  are  snmtimes  inf  orced  to  rype  and  dry  them  [grain] 
in  theyr  stooues  and  hottes  houses. 

R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  292). 

Sf.  A  place  for  taking  either  liquid  or  vapor 
baths;  a  bath-house  or  bath-room. 

In  that  viUage  ^here  was  a  Stoue,  Into  which  the  cap- 
talne  went  in  the  morning,  requesting  M.  Garrard  to  go 
also  to  the  same  to  wash  himselfe. 

Bakluyts  Voyages,  I.  428. 
There  are  in  Fez  a  hundred  Ta&tti-stoues  well  built,  with 
fonre  Hals  in  each,  and  certaine  Galleries  without,  in 
which  they  put  off  their  clothes. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  617. 

3.  A  closed  or  partly  closed  vessel  or  receiver 
in  which  fuel  is  burned,  the  radiated  heat  be- 
ing utilized  for  warming  a  room  or  for  cooking. 
Stoves  are  made  of  cast-iron  and  sheet-iron,  and  also  of 
earthenware  in  the  form  of  tiles  cemented  together,  of 
plaster  held  together  by  a  frame  of  wire,  or  the  like,  and 
of  masonry  solidly  put  together.  The  stoves  of  tiles,  ma^ 
sonry,  etc.,  radiate  less  heat  than  iron  stoves,  but  when 
heated  remain  hot  for  along  tim  e.  Stoves  are  divided  into 
the  two  main  classes  of  cooking-stoves  and  warming-stoves, 
and  are  also  classified  according  to  the  fuel  used,  as  wood- 
stoves,  gas-stoves,  etc.  There  are  many  varieties,  named 
according  to  their  use,  as  the  car-stove,  camp-stove,  foot- 
stove,  tinmen's  stove,  etc.,  or  according  to  some  attach- 
ment, as  a  water-back  stove.    Warming-stoves  range  from 
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the  open  fireplace  or  Franklin  stove  to  magazine  and  base- 
bui'ning  fireplaces  and  heaters  for  warming  more  than  one 
room,  which  are  more  properly  furnaces.  The  word  was 
first  used  in  English  in  this  sense  as  applied  to  foot-stoves. 
&ee  foot-stove,  oU-stove,  gas-stove. 
The  sempstress  speeds  to  Change  with  red-tipt  nose ; 
The. Belgian  stove  beneath  her  footstool  glows. 

Qay,  Trivia,  ii.  338. 
4.  In  ceram.,  a  pottery-kiln. —  5.  In  a  furnace, 
the  oven  in  which  the  blast  is  heated. — 6.  In 
hookMnding,  an  apparatus  with  which  the  fin- 
isher heats  his  tools,  formerly  made  to  burn 
charcoal,  but  latterly  gas.— Air-tight  stove.  See 
air-tight. — Bark-stove.  Same  as  bark-bed. — Base-burn- 
ing stove.  See  base-burninff. —  Caxa.V-StOYe,  a  small 
sheet-iron  stove,  light  and  portable,  used  lor  both  cooking 
and  heating,  as  in  a  tent. — COOkillg-Btove,  a  stove  ar- 
ranged especially  lor  cooking,  having  ovens,  and  often  a 
water-back,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  pot-holes 
above  the  fire.— Eranklin  stove,  a  form  of  open  stove 
invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  and  called  by  him  "  the  Pennsylvania  fireplace."  The 
name  is  now  given  (a)  to  any  open  stove  with  or  without 
doors  that  open  widely,  and  with  andu'ons  or  a  grate  simi- 
lar to  those  of  an  ordinary  fireplace ;  (6)  to  a  kind  of  fire- 
place with  back  and  sides  of  ironwork  and  some  arrange- 
ment for  heating  the  air  in  chambers  which  communi- 
cate with  the  room.— Norwegian  stove,  a  chamber  the 
walls  of  which  are  made  as  perfect  non-conductors  of  heat 
as  possible,  used  for  cooking  by  enabling  a  pot  or  saucepan 
full  of  bailing  water,  placed  in  it,  to  retain  its  heat  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  thus  stewing  the  meat,  etc.,  which 
it  may  contain.  The  same  chamber  may  be  used  as  a  re- 
frigerator, as  it  keeps  ice  unmelted  lor  a  long  time.— 
Botaxy  stove.  See  rotary  oven,  under  oven. 
Stove^  (stov),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  stoved,vpT. 
staving.  [<  stove^,  n.  Cf.  stew\  v.,  sUme^, «.] 
1.  To  heat  in  a  stove  or  heated  room;  expose 
to  moderate  heat  in  a  vessel.  Specifically— (a)  To 
keep  warm  in  a  house  or  room  by  artificial  heat:  as,  to 
8£ove  orange-trees. 

For  December  and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, you  must  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  win- 
ter;..  .  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  it  they  be  stooeij. 

Boom,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 
(6)  To  heat  in  or  as  in  a  stove:  as,  to  stave  feathers;  to 
stove  printed  fabrics  (to  fix  the  color);  to  stme  ropes  (to 
make  them  pliable) ;  to  sUyve  timber. 

Light  upon  some  Dutchmen,  with  whom  we  had  good 
discourse  touching  simiexng,  and  making  of  cables. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  210. 

And  in  1726,  when  the  ship  was  surveyed  by  the  Master 
Shipwrights  of  Portsmouth  and  Deptford,  with  the  view 
to  her  being  rebuilt,  it  was  found  that  the  slaved  planks 
were  fresher  and  tougher,  and  appeared  to  have  fewer  de- 
lects, than  those  which  had  been  charred,  many  ol  the  lat- 
.ter  being  lound  rotten.  Fimka/m,  Ship-building,  ill.  32. 
(c)  In  vi-negar-mjanvf.,  to  expose  (malt-wash,  etc.)  in  casks 
to  artificial  heat  in  a  close  room,ln  order  to  induce  acetous 
fermentation.  ((2)  In  cera/m.,  to  expose  to  a  low  heat. 
See  pottery,  porcelain,  and  kUn.  (e)  To  cook  in  a  close  ves- 
sel ;  stew.    [Scotch  or  prov.  Eng.} 

The  supper  was  simple  enough.    There  were  oatcakes 


and  cheese  on  the  table,  a  large  dish  of  stoved  potatoes 
■       jfmUk. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Joyce,  v. 


steaming  and  savory, 


^ble^  a 
',  and  a 


2t.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  stove;  inclose;  confine. 

A  naked  or  stov'd  fire,  pent  up  within  the  house  without 
any  exit  or  succession  of  external  fresh  and  unexhausted 
vital  air,  must  needs  be  noxious  and  peiiiicious. 

Evelyn,  Advertisement  to  Quintenye.    (RicTiardson.) 
Fighting  cocks  .  .  .  must  then  be  stoved,  which  meant 
putting  them  in  deep  baskets  filled  with  straw,  covering 
them  with  straw,  and  shutting  down  the  lids. 

J.  AsMon,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  802. 

Stove^  (stov).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
stave. 

stove-coal  (stov'kol),  n.  Coal  of  either  of  two 
sizes:  (a)  large  stove,  or  No.  3,  which  passes 
through  a  2i-  to  2-inch  mesh,  and  over  a  1^  to 
l^ineh  mesh,  and  (6)  small  stove,  known  as 
No.  4,  which  passes  through  a  1|-  to  l|-inch 
mesh,  and  over  a  IJ-  to  1-ineh  mesh.  Penn. 
Surv.  Gloss. 

Stove-dmin  (stov'drum),  n.    A  chamber  over 
a  stove  in  which  the  heated  gases  are  received 
■    before  being  discharged  into  the  chimney,  in 
order  that  their  heat  may  be  utilized. 

stove-glass  (stov'glas),  n.    See  glass. 

stove-hearth  (stov'harth),  n. '  The  horizontal 
shelf  or  ledge  which  in  some  stoves  lies  outside 
and  in  front  of  the  grate  containing  the  fuel. 
[New  Eng.] 

stove-house  (stov'hous),  n.  Same  as  stove\  1. 
(a)  Same  as  staved,  1  (a).  (6)  In  the  preparation  ol  furs,  a 
house  or  chamber  in  which  the  skins  are  dried. 

The  stove-house  is  lull  of  iron  racks  upon  which  are 
placed  iron  rods,  which  receive  the  skins.  • 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  380. 

stove-jack  (stov'jak),  n.  Same  as  smoke- 
jack,  2. 

stovepipe  (stov'pip),  n.  1.  A  metal  pipe  for 
conducting  smoke,  gases,  etc.,  from  a  stove 
to  a  chimney-flue. — 3.  Same  as  stovepipe  hat. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.]— stovepipe  hat.  Same  as  cfiimnej/- 
pot  hat  (which  see,  under  AoJi).    [Colloq.,  V.  S.] 

He  bore  himsell  like  an  ancient  prophet^  and  would 
have  looked  like  one  only  lor  his  black  face  and  a  rusty 
stove-pipe  hat.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  891. 
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Stovepiping  (st6v'pi"ping),  n.  [<  stovepipe  + 
-ing.']    Tubing  for  a  stovepipe. 

A  piece  of  stove-piping  about  18  in.  long. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  aer.,  p.  102. 

stove-plant  (stov'plant),  n.  A  plant  cultivated 
in  a  stove.    See  stove^,  1  (a). 

stove-plate  (stov'plat),  n.  l .  One  of  the  plates 
or  lids  serving  to  cover  the  apertures  in  the  top 
of  a  eooking-stove ;  a  griddle.— 2.  Same  as 
stove-hearth.  Trans.  Amer.  Fhilol.  Ass.,  XVII., 
App.,  p.  xii.     [Peimsylvania.] 

stove-polish  (stov'pol'ish),  n.    SeepolisU. 

stoveri  (sto'ver),  n.  [<  ME.  stover,  <  OF.  es- 
tover,  estovoir,  necessaries,  <  estover,  estoveir, 
estovoir,  estuvoir,  estevoir,  astovoir,  istovoir,  en- 
tovoir,  stovoir,  used  impers.,  it  is  necessary; 
origin  unknown.]  Fodder  and  provision  of  all 
sorts  for  cattle.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
Where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  63. 

stover^t  (sto'ver),  V.  i.    [Origin  obscure.]    To 
bristle  up;  stiffen.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
Beard,  be  confin'd  to  neatness,  that  no  hair 
May  stover  up  to  prick  my  mistress'  lip. 

Ford,  love's  Sacrifice,  iL  1. 

Stove-tnick  (stov'tmk),  n.  l.  In  a  cannon- 
foundry,  a  truck  on  which  ordnance  is  moved. 
— 2.  A  truck  for  moving  heavy  stoves,  it  is 
run  under  the  stove,  when,  by  means  of  a  lever,  its  plat- 
form is  raised,  and  lifts  the  stove.  The  lever  serves  as  a 
handle  lor  guiding  the  truck.    E.  H.  Knight. 

stowi  (sto),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  stoveen,  stawen,  stewen, 
<  AS.  stowigan,  stow,  =  MD.  stouwen,  stuwen, 
J),  stuwen  =  MLGr.  stouwen,  stowen,  LG.  staueti, 
bring  to  a  stand,  hinder,  =  OHGr.  stowan,  stovAu- 
an,  stuwan,  stuan,  stuen,  stuowan,  MHO-,  stouwen, 
Or.  stauen,  bring  to  a  halt,  hem  in,  stow,  pack,  = 
Sw.  stufoa  =  Dan.  stuve,  stow,  pack  (<  L(x.  ?) ; 
lit.  'place,'  'put  in  place,'  <  stow,  a  place,  = 
OFries.  sto,  a  place,  =  Icel.  *st6,  in  eld-sto,  a  fire- 
place, =  Lith.  stowa,  a  place  where  one  stands ; 
prob.  from  the  root  of  stand  (-y^  sta) :  see  stand, 
staw.  But  the  continental  forms  (to  which  is 
due  stow^)  may  not  be  connected  with  the  AS. 
verb,  which  is  rare.  Cf .  hestow.  See  also  steufl.'] 

1.  To  put  in  a  suitable  or  convenient  place  or 
position;  put  in  a  place  aside  or  out  of  the 
wa.y;  lay  up;  put  up;  pack;  especially,  to  pack 
in  a  convenient  "form :  as,  to  stow  bags,  bales, 
or  casks  in  a  ship's  hold;  to  stow  sheaves. 

He  radde  religion  here  ruele  to  holde, 
"Leste  the  kjng  and  bus  consaU  goure  comunes  a-peyre. 
And  be  atywardes  ol  30ure  stedes  til  ge  be  stewed  betere." 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  146. 
Foul  thiol,  where  hast  thou  sUyw'd  my  daughter? 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2.  62. 
We  pointed  to  the  white  rolls  ol  stmsed  hammocks  in 
<  the  nettings. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  219. 

2.  To  accumulate  or  compactly  areange  any- 
thing in;  fill  by  packing  closely:  as,  to  stow  a 
box  or  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

The  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 
Wad  stovfd  his  pantry ! 

Bums,  To  W,  Simpson. 

3.  To  contain;  hold. 

Shall  thy  black  bark  those  guilty  spirits  sUm 
That  kifl  themselves  lor  love? 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  Iv.  1. 

There  was  an  English  ship  then  in  the  roads,  whereof 

one  Mr.  Mariot  was  master ;  he  entertained  as  many  as 

his  ship  could  stow.   Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  293. 

4.  To  furl  or  roll  up,  as  a  saU. — 5.  In  mining, 
to  fill  up  (vacant  spaces)  with  stowing,  a  mine  is 
worked  by  the  method  of  stowing  when  all  the  valuable 
substance  —  ore,  or  coal,  or  whatever  it  maybe — is  taken 
out,  and  the  vacant  space  packed  lull  ol  deads  or  reluse, 
either  that  luniished  by  the  workings  themselves,  or  stuff 
brought  from  the  surlace,  or  both  together. 

6t.  To  bestov*;  give ;  grant. 

If  thou  dost  fiow 
In  thy  Irank  guif  tes,  &  thy  golde  Ireely  stow. 
The  principall  will  make  thy  pennance  ebbe. 

Kmeg"  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 

7t.  To  intrust;  commit;  give  in  charge. 

Stowyne  or  waryne,  or  besettyne,  as  men  done  moneye 
or  chaffer.    Commute.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  478. 

To  stow  down,  (a)  To  put  in  the  hold  ol  a  vessel;  stow 
away ;  specifically,  to  run  (oil)  into  the  casks  ol  a  whaler. 
(6)  To  furnish  as  the  slowdown :  as,  the  whale  slowed  down 
75  barrels  of  oil, 

stow^  (sto),  V.     [ME.  stowen:  see  stow^.']    I. 
trans.  If.  To  resist;  hinder;  stop, 
gifl  any  man  stow  me  this  nyth, 
1  zal  hym  geve  a  dedly  wownde. 

Qmemtry  Mysteries,  p.  217.    (HoHiweH.) 

3.  To  put  out  of  sight  or  hearing;  be  silent 
about.     [Slang.] 

Now  if  youll  stow  all  that  gammon  and  speak  common- 
sense  for  three  minutes,  I'll  tell  yon  my  mind  right  away. 
Whyte  MelmUe,  White  Eose,  II.  xx. 


strabismus 
Il.t  vntrans.  To  make  resistance ;  resist. 
Thay  stekede  stedys  in  stoure  with  stelene  wapynes, 
And  alle  stowede  wyth  strenghe  that  stode  theme  agaynes  1 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1489. 

StowS  (stou),  V.  t.  [Cf.  LGr.  Stme,  stuf,  a  rem- 
nant, stuf,  blunt,  stumpy.]  To  cut  off;  crop; 
lop.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

If  ever  any  body  should  affront  his  kinsman,  ...  he 
would  staw  his  lugs  out  of  his  head,  were  he  the  best  man 
in  Glasgow.  Scott,  Rob  Boy,  xxxvi. 

stow*  (sto),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  stove^."]  In  tin- 
plate  maimf.,  the  structure  which  contains  the 
furnace  and  the  series  of  five  pots.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stow*  (sto),  B. «.  [Adial.var.  ofsifwel.]  To  dry 
in  an  oven.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stowage  (sto'aj),  n.  [<  stow^  +  -age."}  1.  The 
act  or  operation  of  stowing. 

Coasting  vessels,  in  the  frequent  hurry  and  bustle  at- 
tendant  upon  taking  in  or  discharging  cargo,  are  the  most 
liable  to  mishap  from  the  want  ol  a  proper  attention  to 
stowage.  Poe,  Narrative  of  A.  Gordon  Pym,  vi. 

3.  The  state  of  being  stowed ;  also,  a  place  ia 
which  something  is  or  may  be  stowed;  room 
for  stowing. 

I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  [jewels,  etc.]  in  safe  stowage. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L  6. 192. 

They  may  as  well  sue  lor  Nunneries,  that  they  may  have 
some  convenient  stowage  lor  their  wither'd  daughters. 

Milton,  On  Del.  of  Humb.  Remonst 

In  every  vessel  there  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures. 
Addison.    (Johnson.) 

3.  Money  paid  for  stowing  goods. — 4.  That 
which  is  stowed. 

We  ha'  ne'er  better  luck 
When  we  ha'  such  stowage  as  these  trinkets  with  us. 

Fletclier(and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  L  1. 

stowaway  (sto'a-wa^),  ».  [<  stow^  +  away.'] 
One  who,  in  orUer  to  secure  a  free  passage, 
conceals  himself  aboard  an  outward-bound 
vessel,  with  the  hope  of  remaining  undiscov- 
ered until  too  late  to  be  sent  ashore. 

stowdown  (sto'doun),  n.  The  act  of  stowing 
down,  also  that  which  is  stowed  down,  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel. 

stoweri  (sto'fer),  «.  [<stow'^+-er^.']  One  who 
stows ;  specifically,  a  workman  who  assists  in 
stowing  away  the  cargo  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

stower^,  stoweredt.    See  stowr^,  stowed. 

stowing  (sto'ing),  n.  In  mining,  rubbish,  or 
material  of  any  kind,  taken  from  near  at  hand, 
or  brought  from  the  surface,  and  used  to  fill 
up  places  from  which  ore,  coal,  or  other  valua- 
ble substance  has  been  removed. 

Stowlins  (sto'linz),  adv.  [Contracted  from 
*stolenlings,  <  stolen  +  -ling^.]    Stealthily. 

Bab,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonnie  mou'  .  .  . 

T7nseen  that  night.        Bums,  Halloween. 

stown  (stoun).     A  Scotch  past  participle  of 
steal. 
My  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was  stowti  awa. 

Auld  Sobin  Gray. 

stowxet.    Same  as  stoor\  stoor^. 

stow-wood  (sto' wild),  n.  Naut.,  billets  of  wood 
used  for  steadying  casks  in  a  vessel's  hold. 

S.  T.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Saorse  or  Sacro- 
sanetue  Theologies  Professor,  Professor  of  Sa- 
cred Theology. 

strat,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  siraw^. 

strabism  (stra'bizm),  n.  [<  NL.  strabismus.'] 
Same  as  strabismus. 

strabismal  (stra-biz'mal),  a.  [<  strabism  + 
-al.]     Same  as  strabismic. 

strabismic  (stra-biz'mik),  a.  [<  strabism  + 
■4c.]  Pertaining  to,  affected  by,  or  involving 
strabismus;  squinting;  distorted. 

Strabismical  (stra-biz'mi-kaJ),  a.  [<  strabis- 
mic +  -al.]  Same  as  strabismic.  Science,  XIII. 
364. 

strabismomieter  (strab-is-mom'e-t6r),  n.  [< 
Nh.  strabismus,  q.  v.,  +  Gr.  fdrpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  strabismus;  a 
strabometer. 

strabismus  (stra-bis'mns),  n.  '[=  F.  strabisme, 
<  NL.  strabismus,  <  Gr.  arpapus/M^,  a  squint- 
ing, <  arpapSg,  crooked,  distorted,  <  arpi^siv, 
twist,  turn  about.]  Squint;  a  failure  of  one 
of  the  visual  axes  to  pass  through  the  fixation- 
point  (the  point  which  is  looked  at).  The  eye 
whose  visual  axis  passes  through  the  fixation-point  is 
caUed  the  working  eye,  the  other  the  squinting  eye.— 
Absolute  strabismus,  strabismus  occurring  lor  all 
distances  ol  the  fixation-point.- Concomitant  stra- 
bismus, strabismus  which  remains  about  the  same  in 
amount  lor  all  positions  of  the  fixation-point.—  Conver- 
gent Btrabismus,  strabismus  in  which  the  visual  axes 
cross  between  the  fixation-point  and  the  eyes.  Diplopia 
from  this  cause  is  said  to  be  Iwmanmnma. — Divergent 
Strabismus,  divergent  squint,  in  which  the  visual  axes 
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diverge,  or  at  least  cross  beyond  the  fixation-point  Di- 
plopla  from  this  cause  is  said  to  be  crossed.— Latent 
Strabismus,  strabismus  existing  only  when  one  eye  is 
occluded.— manifest  straUsmus,  strabismus  occurring 
when  both  eyes  are  open.— Monolateral  Strabismus, 
strabismus  in  which  it  is  always  the  visual  axis  of  the 
same  eye  which  fails  to  pass  through  the  flxation-point. 
— Belatlve  strabismus,  strabismus  occurring  for  some 
and  not  for  other  distances  of  the  ilxation-point.— Stra- 
bismus deorsum  vergens,  downward  squint,  in  which 
the  visual  axis  of  the  squinting  eye  passes  lower  than  the 
fixation-point.— Strabismus  aursum  vergens,  upwaM 
squint,  in  which  the  visual  axis  of  the  squinting  eye  passes 
higher  than  the  flxation-point. 

Strabometer  (stra-bom'e-tSr),  n.  [<  6r.  arpa- 
fiog,  crooked,  +  fihpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  strabismus;  a  strabis- 
raometer. 

Btrabotomy  (stra-bot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  arpa^dg, 
crooked,  distorted(<  trrpi^eiv,  twist,  turnabout), 
-1-  -TOfiia,  <  Tiiivew,  Tajiuv,  out.]  In  sv/rg.,  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  squinting  by  cutting 
the  attachment  of  a  muscle  or  muscles  to  the 
eyeball. 

Strachyt,  «•  A  word  of  doubtful  form  and  mean- 
ing, occurring  only  in  the  following  passage, 
where  in  the  earlier  editions  it  is  italicized  as 
a  title  or  proper  name. 

There  is  example  for 't ;  the  lady  of  the  Straehy  married 
the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  li.  6.  46. 

Strackent.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  strilce. 

Chaucer. 
Stract  (strakt),  a.     [Aphetie  form  of  distract.'] 

Distracted.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

So  I  did,  but  he  came  afterwards  as  one  stract  and  be- 
sides himselfe.  Termee  in  EnglUh  (1«14).    (Nam.) 

Strad  (strad),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    A  kind  of 

leather  gaiter  worn  as  a  protection  against 

thorns.     Halliwell. 
straddle  (strad'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  straddled, 

ppr.  straddling.  [A  var.  of  stridle,  striddle,  freq. 

of  stride:  see  striddle,  stride.]    I,  intrans.  1. 

To  stand  or  walk  with  the  legs  wide  apart;  sit 

or  stand  astride. 

At  length  (as  Fortune  serude)  I  lighted  vppon  an  old, 
straddling  usurer.  Kashe,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  p.  11. 

Then  ApoUyon  straddled  quite  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  way,  and  said,  I  am  void  of  fear  in  this  matter. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

2.  To  include  or  favor  two  apparently  opposite 
or  different  things ;  occupy  or  take  up  an  equiv- 
ocal position  in  regard  to  something:  as,  to 
straddle  on  the  tariff  question.     [Colloq.] 

n.  trans.  1.  To  place  one  leg  on  one  side  and 
the  other  on  the  other  side  of;  stand  or  sit 
astride  of:  as,  to  straddle  a  fence  or  a  horse. — 

2.  To  occupy  or  take  up  an  equivocal  position 
in  regard  to ;  appear  to  favor  both  sides  of:  as, 
to  straddle  a  political  question.     [Colloq.] 

The  platform  [of  the  Ohio  Democrats]  contains  the  well- 
known  plank  straddling  the  tariff  question,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  previous  Democratic  platforms  of  that  and  other 
States.  The  Nation,  July  3, 1884,  p.  4. 

3.  To  double  (the  blind)  in  poker, 
straddle  (strad'l), «.  [(.straddle,  v.]  1.  The  act 

of  standing  or  sitting  with  the  legs  far  apart. — 
2.  The  distance  between  the  feet  or  legs  of  one 
who  straddles. — 3.  In  speculative  dealings  on 
'change,  a  "privilege"  or  speculative  contract 
covering  both  a  "put"  and  a  "call" — that  is, 
giving  the  holder  the  right  at  his  option  (1)  of 
•calling,  within  a  specified  number  of  days,  for 
a  certain  stock  or  commodity  at  a  price  named 
in  the  contract,  or  (2)  of  delivering  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  consideration  had  been 
paid  a  certain  stock  or  commodity  upon  terms 
similarly  stated.  See  call\  m.,  15, privilege,  n., 
5,  and  put\  n.,  5.  Also  called  spread  eagle. 
[Slang.] — 4.  In  the  game  of  poker,  a  dou- 
bling of  the  blind  by  one  of  the  players. —  5. 
An  attempt  to  take  an  equivocal  or  non-com- 
mittal position :  as,  a  straddle  in  a  party  plat- 
form. [Colloq.] — 6.  In  mining,  one  of  the  ver- 
tical timbers  by  which  the  different  sets  are 
supported  at  a  fixed  distance  from  each  other 
in  the  shaft;  a  vertical  post  used  in  various 
ways  in  timbering  a  mine,  as  in  supporting  the 
framework  of  a  shaft  at  a  hanging-on  place. 

straddle  (strad'l),  adv.  [Short  for  astraddle.] 
Astride;  with  straddled  legs:  aa,  to  lide  strad- 
dle. 

straddle-bug  (strad'1-bug),  n.  A  sort  of  tum- 
ble-bug ;  a  scarabseid  beetle  with  long  legs,  of 
the  genus  Canthon,  as  C.  leevis.  See  out  under 
•     "i-lug.    [U.S.] 
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straddle-legged  (strad'1-legd),  a.  Having  the 
legs  wide  apart;  with  the  legs  astride  of  an 
object.     W.  H.  Biissell. 

straddle-pipe  (strad'1-pip),  n.  In  gas^manuf., 
a  bridge-pipe  connecting  the  retort  with  the 
hydraulic  main.    E.  H.  Kwight. 

straddle-plow  (strad'l-plou),  n,  A  plow  with 
two  triangular  parallel  shares  set  a  short  dis- 
tance apart,  used  to  cover  a  row  of  com,  etc., 
by  running  it  so  that  the  line  of  seed  comes 
between  the  shares.    E.  H.  Knight. 

Stradiott  (strad'i-ot),  n.  [<  OP.  stradiot,  estra- 
diot :  see  esiradiot.]    Same  as  estradiot. 

strae  (stra),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  strawl. 

straget,  n.  [<  L.  strages,  slaughter.]  Slaugh- 
ter; destruction. 

He  presaged  the  great  strage  and  messacre  which  after 
hapned  in  Sicilia,    Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  230. 

straggle  (strag'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  straggled, 
ppr.  straggling.  [Formerly  also  stragle;  a  var. 
of  *strackle,  freq.  of  strake  (perhaps  due  in  part 
to  the  influence  of  draggle,  but  of.  stagger  for 
stacker'^):  see  strake''-.  Straggle  ia  not  oormeated 
with  stray.]  1.  To  roam  or  wander  away,  or 
become  separated,  as  from  one's  companions  or 
the  direct  course  or  way;  stray. 

In  the  plain  beyond  us,  for  we  durst  not  stragple  from 
the  shore,  we  beheld  where  once  stood  Ilium  by  him  [Ilus] 
founded.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  16. 


Out  in  the  woods  for  a  good  time.  Cloth  spread  on  the 
green-sward,  crickets  and  «*ra(f(f?e6Mjr«  hopping  and  crawl- 
ing over  sandwiches  and  everything  else. 

St.  Nicholas,  XVn.  12,  advt. 


I  found  my  self  four  or  five  Mile  to  the  West  of  the 
Place  where  I  stragUd  from  my  Companions. 

Dampicr,  Voyages,  11.  ii.  84. 

2.  To  roam  or  wander  at  random,  or  without 
any  certain  direction  or  object ;  ramble. 

Master  Oeorge  How,  one  of  the  Councell,  straglijig 
abroad,  was  slaine  by  the  Salvages. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 100. 

8.  To  escape  or  Stretch  out  ramblingly  or  be- 
yond proper  limits ;  spread  widely  apart ;  shoot 
too  far  in  growth. 

Trim  oil  the  small  superfluous  branches  on  each  side  of 
the  hedge,  that  straggle  too  far  out. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

How  these  tall 
Kaked  geraniums  straggle! 

Broummg,  Pippa  Passes,  i. 

4.  To  be  dispersed ;  be  apart  from  any  main 
body;  standalone;  be  isolated;  occur  at  inter- 
vals or  apart  from  one  another ;  occur  here  and 
there :  as,  the  houses  straggle  all  over  the  dis- 
trict. 
straggler  (strag'ler),  n.    [<  straggle  +  -er-l.] 

1.  One  who  straggles  or  strays  away,  as  from 
his  fellows  or  from  the  direct  or  proper  course ; 
one  who  lags  behind  or  becomes  separated  in 
any  way  from  his  companions,  as  from  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  march. 

This  maner  of  speech  is  termed  the  flgure  of  digression 
by  the  Latinos,  following  the  Greeke  originall ;  we  also  call 
him  the  straggler,  by  allusion  to  the  souldier  that  marches 
out  of  his  array.    Puttenhami,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  195. 

The  first  stragglers  of  a  battalion  of  rocks,  guarding  a 
sort  of  pass,  beyond  which  the  beck  rushed  down  a  water- 
fall. Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Byre,  zxxiv. 

2.  Specifically,  in  ornith.,  a  stravj  or  strayed 
bird,  out  of  its  usual  range,  or  on  its  regular 
migration.  The  stragglers  are  the  casual  or  accidental 
visitants  in  any  avifauna.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
are  never  numerous  as  regards  individuals ;  but  the  list 
of  what  are  technically  called  stragglers  in  any  region  or 
locality  usually  becomes,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  long  one, 
so  far  as  species  are  concerned.  Thus,  in  the  avifauna  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  stragglers  are  about  as  many 
species  as  the  regular  visitants  of  either  summer  or  winter, 
or  the  permanent  residents  of  the  year  round,  thougli  few- 
er than  the  spring  and  autumn  migrants. 

3.  One  who  roams  or  wanders  about  at  random, 
or  without  settled  direction  or  object;  a  wan- 
derer; a  vagabond;  especially,  a  wandering, 
shiftless  fellow ;  a  tramp. 

Let 's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  thS  seas  again. 

SAn*.,Kich.III.,v.3.  327. 

Bottles  missing  are  supposed  to  be  half  stolen  by  strag- 
glers and  other  servants. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Butler). 

4.  Something  that  shoots  beyond  the  rest  or 
too  far;  an  exuberant  growth. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pmning-knif  e, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  ii.  603. 

5.  Something  that  stands  apart  from  others;  a 
solitary  or  isolated  individual. 

I  in  a  manner  alone  of  that  tyme  left  a  standing  straggler, 
peradventur,  though  my  frute  be  very  smaul,  yet,  bicause 
the  grownd  from  whens  it  sprong  was  so  good,  I  may  yet 
be  thought  somwhat  fltt  for  seede,  whan  all  yow  the  rest 
ar  taken  up  for  better  store. 

Ascham,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  14. 

straggle-tooth  (strag'l-toth),  n.    An  irregular 
or  misshapen  tooth ;  a  snaggle-tooth ;  a  snag. 
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straggling  (strag'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  strag- 
gle, v.]  A  mode  of  dressing  the  surfaces  of 
grindstones. 

stragglingly  (strag'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  strag- 
gling manner;  one  here  and  one  there,  or  one 
now  and  one  again :  as,  to  come  in  stragglingly. 

straggling-money  (strag'ling-mun"i), «.  In  the 
British  navy:  (a)  Money  given  to  those  who 
apprehend  deserters  or  others  who  have  strag- 
gled or  overstayed  their  leave  of  absence.  (6) 
Money  deducted  from  the  wages  of  a  man  absent 
from  duty  without  leave. 

straggly  (strag'li),  a.  [<  straggle  +  ■^^.]  Strag- 
gling; lone  and  spread  out  irregularly:  as,  a 
straggly  scTs,^!;  a,  straggly  \i\\a,ge.     [Colloq.] 

Stragular  (strag'u-lar),  a.  In  ornith.,  pertaining 
to  the  stragulum'or'mantle;  pallial. 

Stra^ulum  (strag'u-lum),  m. ;  pi.  stragula{-\ia). 
[<  L.  straguVum,  a  cover,  coverlet:  see  strall.] 
In  ornith.,  the  mantle;  the  pallium;  the  back 
and  folded  wings  taken  together,  in  any  way 
distinguished  from  other  parts,  as  by  color  on 
a  gull  or  tern.     [Rare.] 

strahlite  (stra'lit),  n.  [<  6.  strahl,  a  ray,  beam, 
arrow  (see  strale),  +  -ite^.]    Same  as  actinolite. 

straight^  (strat),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
streight,  straught,  Sc.  straught,  straucht,  and, 
with  the  omission  of  the  silent  guttural,  strait 
(prob.  by  confusion  with  the  diff.  word  strait^, 
narrow,  strict,  which  was  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  formerly  spelled  straight), ;  <  ME.  streight, 
streght,  streigt,  raxely  streit,  straight,  Ut.  'stretch- 
ed,' <  AS.  streM,  pp.  of  streccan,  stretch:  see 
stretch.  Cf.  ME.  strek,  strik,  <  AS.  strec,  streec, 
streae  =  MLGr.  LG.  strak  =  OHG.  strach,  MHG. 
strac,  G.  strack,  extended,  stretched,  straight, 
=  Dan.  (obs.)  strag,  straight,  erect,  tight;  from 
the  same  ult.  root.  Cf.  the  equiv.  right,  lit. 
'stretched.']    I.  a.  If.  Stretched ;  drawn  out. 

Sithe  thi  fleisch,  lord,  was  furst  perceyued 
And,  for  oure  sake,  laid  streist  in  stalle. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  262. 

Pirrus  with  his  streite  swerd. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  637. 

2.  Without  bend  or  deviation,  like  a  string 
tightly  stretched;  not  crooked  or  curved ;  right ; 
in  geom.,  lying,  as  a  line,  evenly  between  its 
points.  This  is  Euclid's  definition.  The  principal  char- 
acteristic of  a  straight  line  is  that  it  is  completely  deter- 
mined, if  unlimited,  by  any  two  points  taken  upon  it,  or,  if 
limited,  by  its  two  extremities.  The  idea  of  measurement 
does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  introduce  that  idea  into  the  definition,  as  is 
done  when  it  is  said  (after  Legendre)  to  be  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points. 

He  that  knoweth  what  is  straight  doth  even  thereby  dis- 
cern what  is  crooked,  because  the  absence  of  straightness 
in  bodies  capable  thereof  is  crookedness. 

HooTcer,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  8. 

There  is  no  moe  such  CsBsars ;  other  of  them  may  have 
crook'd  noses,  but  to  owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ill.  1.  38. 

Be  pleased  to  let  thy  Holy  Spirit  lead  me  in  t\ie  straight 
paths  of  sanctity,  without  deflections  to  either  hand. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  86. 

3.  Without  interruption  or  break ;  direct. 

Forth-with  declarid  to  hys  peple  all, 
And  to  thys  cite  his  peple  gan  cal, 
Wher-vnto  thai  had  an  euyn  streight  way. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1308. 

With  straight  air — that  is,  with  the  pressure  from  the 
main  reservoir,  or  the  air-pump,  going  directly  to  the 
brake  cylinder — the  engineer  can  apply  the  brakes  to  all 
the  wheels  of  his  train  simultaneously. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  TI.  333. 

4.  Direct;  authoritative;  sure;  reliable:  as,  a 
straightixQ.  [Slang.]  —  5.  Upright;  marked  by 
adherence  to  truth  and  fairness;  fair;  honor- 
able: as,  a  man  straight  in  all  his  dealings. 
[Colloq.]  — 6.  Proceeding  or  acting  with  direct- 
ness; keeping  true  to  the  course.     [Colloq.] 

He  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  wide  reading,  a  pretty 
straight  thinker,  and  a  lively  and  independent  critic. 

The  Nation,  Dec.  6, 1888,  p.  469. 

7.  Free  from  disorder  or  irregularity;  in  order: 
as,  his  accounts  are  not  quite  straight. 

Finally,  being  belted,  curled,  and  set  straight,  he  de- 
scended upon  the  drawing-room. 

Tliackeray,  Pendennis,  vii. 
He  told  her  that  she  needn't  mind  the  place  being  not 
quite  straight,  he  had  only  come  up  for  a  few  hours— he 
should  be  busy  in  the  studio. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  218. 

8.  Unqualified;  unreserved;  out-and-out:  as, 
a  straight  Democrat  (that  is,  one  who  supports 
the  entire  platform  and  policy  of  his  party). — 

9.  Unmixed;  undiluted;  neat.     [Slang.] 

Dissipating  their  rare  and  precious  cash  on  "whisky 
straight "  in  the  ever-recurring  bar-rooms. 

Fortnighay  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  76. 
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10.  East  and  west;  along  an  east  and  west  line : 
used  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  Christian 
burial. 

First  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  In  Christian  burial  that 
wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation! 

Sec.  Clo.  I  tell  thee  she  is ;  and  therefore  make  her 
grave  tlraigM;  the  crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it 
Christian  burial.  SAoft.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  4. 

11.  Id. poker,  consisting  of  a  sequence;  foi^m- 
ing  a  straight:  as,  a  straight  hand;  a  straight 
flush — A  straight  face,  an  unsmiling  face ;  a  sober, 
unamused  expression :  as,  be  could  with  difficulty  keep  a 
etraight  face.  [CoUoq.]— Long  stralghtt.  See  Irniffl.— 
Straight  accents,  the  long  marks  over  the  vowels,  as 
a,e,i,6,u,y.— Straight  angle.  Seea>i92e3,i._straight 
arch,  in  areli.,  a  form  of  arch  spanning  an  aperture  in 
which  the  intrados  is  represented  by  straight  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  top  and  comprise  two  sides 
of  a  triangle.— Straight  ends  and  walls,  a  system  of 
working  coal,  somewhat  similar  to  "board  and  pillar." 
[North  Wales.]— Straight  flush.  See;!rMA8._Steaight 
intestine,  bowel,  or  gut,  the  rectum.  See  cuts  under 
alimentary,  intestine,  and  peritoneUTn.— Straight  sheer. 
See  eheera,  1.— Straight  sinus,  ticket,  tubule,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  The  condition  of  being  straight,  or 
free  from  curvature  or  crookedness  of  any 
kind:  as,  to  be  out  of  the  straight.  [CoUoq.] 
— 2.  A  straight  part  or  direction:  as,  the 
straight  of  a  piece  of  timber. — 3.  In  poker,  a 
sequence  of  cards,  generally  five  in  number, 
or  a  hand  containing  such  a  sequence. 
straight^  (strat),  adv.  [<  HE.  streight,  streyght, 
streyghte,  etc. ;  (.straight^  a.]  1.  In  a  straight 
Une;  without  swerving  or  deviating  from  the 
direct  course ;  directly. 

Streight  atom  hym  a  fair  f eld  gan  behold. 

Ram.  qf  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.},  1.  4661. 

Floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 

SMk.,  C.  of  K,  i.  1.  87. 

2.  At  once;  immediately;  directly;  straight- 
way. 

And  went  streyghte  into  the  Hospytall,  and  refresshed 
vs  with  mete  and  drynke,  and  rested  vs  there  an  houre  or 
.1].  bycause  of  our  watche  the  nyght  byfore. 

Sir  S.  Ouyfforde,  Fylgrymage,  p.  28. 

Shew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain 's  forgot  straight. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Iiieutenant,  i.  1. 

straighf^  (strat), «.  *.  [,^  straight^,  a.']  To  make 
straight;  straighten.     [Bare.] 

The  old  gypsy,  in  the  mean  time,  set  about  arranging 
the  dead  body,  composing  its  limbs,  and  straighting  the 
arms  by  its  side.  Seott,  Quy  Mannering,  xxvit 

Straigbt^ti  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
siraii^. 

straightaway  (strat'a-wa"),  a.  Straight  for- 
ward, without  turn  or'curve :  as,  a  straightawa/y 
course  in  a  yacht-  or  horse-race. 

At  the  Ascot,  where  I  was  last  Thursday,  the  course  is 
a  straightaway  one.     T.  C.  Craufard,  English  Life,  p.  28. 

straight-billed  (strat'bild),  a.  Having  the  bill 
straight,  as  a  bird;  rectirostral. 

straight-cut  (strat'kut),  a.  Cut  in  a  straight 
manner:  applied  to  flue  grades  of  cut  smoking 
tobacco.  The  leaves  are  flattened  out,  packed  com* 
pactly,  and  cut  lengthwise,  long  fibers  being  thus  obtained 
that  present  a  beautiful  silky  appearance. 

straight-edge  (strat'ej),  n.  A  bar  having  one 
edge,  at  least,  as  straight  as  possible,  to  be 
used  as  a  fiducial  Une  in  drawing  and  testing 
straight  lines,  such  instruments  when  of  the  greatest 
accuracy  are  somewhat  costly.  Common  straight-edges 
lor  ruling  ordinary  lines,  testing  the  surface  of  mill- 
stones, brickwork  and  stonework,  etc.,  are  made  of  wood, 
and  range  from  a  slip  of  wood  one  foot  long  to  planks  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  truss  and  ten  or  more  feet  in  length.  See 
cut  \miet  plumb-rule. 

straighten^  (stra'tn),  v.  [<  straight  +  -e»i.] 
I,  trans.  To  make  straight,  in  any  sense ;  spe- 
cifically, to  reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a  straight 
form. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  unless  it  be  bent  as 
far  on  the  clean  contrary  side. 

Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  iv.  8. 

To  straighten  the  sheer.   See  sheers. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  straight;  assume  a 
straight  form. 

strai^ten^,  v.  t.    See  straiten. 

straightener  (strat'ner),  n.  [<  straighten^  + 
-eri.]    One  who  or  that  which  straightens. 

straightening-block  (strat'ning-blok),  n.  An 
anvil  used  in  straightening  buckled  saws.  U. 
M.  Knight. 

straighteniiig-machine(8trat'ning-ma-shen"'), 
n.  Li  metaV-work,  any  machine  for  removing 
a  twist,  bend,  buckle,  or  kink  from  raUs,  rods, 
plates,  straps,  tubes,  or  vrire. 

Straightfortht  (straff orth'),  adm.  [Early  mod. 
E.  streight  foorth;  <  straight^  +  forth^.']  Di- 
rectly; straightway. 

She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  streight /oarth  did  yield 
A  fruitful!  Oly ve  tree.  Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  826. 
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straightforward  (strat'f6r'ward),  adv.  [Also 
straightforwards,  formerly  also  straitforward; 
<  straighl?-  +  forward^.']  Directly  forward; 
right  aihead. 

Look  not  on  this  side  or  that  slde^  or  behind  you  as  Lot's 
wife  did,  but  straightforleards  on  the  end. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1868),  IL  211. 

straightforward(strat'f6r'ward),a.  [<s«r<MgrA<- 
forward,  adm.2  1,  Direct;  leading  directly  for- 
ward or  onward. 

Midway  upon  the  journey  of  our  life 
I  found  myself  within  a  forest  dark, 
For  tile  straightforward  pathway  had  been  lost. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  i.  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  uprightness,  honesty,  or 
frankness;  honest;  frank;  open;  vrithout  de- 
viation or  prevarication :  as,  a  straightforward 
course ;  a  straightforward  person,  charactei:,  or 
answer. 

In  prose  he  wrote  as  he  conversed  and  aa  he  preached, 

using  the  plain  straightforward  language  of  common  life. 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  40. 

straightforwardly  (strat'f6r'ward-li),  adv.  In 
a  straightforward  manner.  Athenseum,  No.  3258, 
p.  451. 

Straightforwardness  (strat'f6r'ward-nes),  n. 
Straightforward  character  or  conduct;  unde- 
viating  rectitude:  as,  a  man  of  remarkable 
straightforwardness. 

Straight-hearted,  a.    See  strait-hearted. 

straight-horn  (strat'h6m),  w.  A  fossU  cepha- 
lopod  of  the  family  OrthoeeraUdx,  some  of 
which  were  12  or  15  feet  long;  an  orthocera- 
tite.    P.  P.  Carpenter. 

Straight-joint  (straf  joint),  a.  Noting  a  floor 
the  boards  of  which  are  so  laid  that  the  joints 
form  a  continuous  Une  throughout  the  length. 

Straightlyl  (strat'U),  adv.  [<  straighfi-  +  -ly^.'] 
In  a  straight  line;  not  crookedly;  directly:  as, 
to  run  straightVy  on.    Imp.  Diet. 

straightly^t,  adv.      An  obsolete  spelling  of 


Straightness  (strat'nes),  n.  The  property  or 
state  of  being  straight. 

straight-out  (strat'out),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Out- 
and-out  :  straight :  as,  straight-out  BepubUcans. 
II.  n.  In  U.  S.poUUes,  one  who  votes  a  straight 
or  strictly  party  ticket;  a  thorough  partizan. 

Other  Straight-outs,  as  they  call  themselves,  .  .  .  can- 
not take  Grant  and  the  Bepublicans. 

The  Nation,  Aug.  22, 1872,  p.  113 

straight-pightt  (strat'pit),  a.  [<  straight^  + 
pight.^    Straight-fixed;  erect. 

Straight-pight  Minerva.        Shak.,  Cymbellne,  v.  6. 164. 
straight-ribbed  (strat'ribd),  a.    In  hot.,  having 
the  lateral  ribs  straight,  as  leaves  of  Castanea, 
palms,  etc. 

straightway  (strat'wa),  adv.  [<  ME.  streight- 
wey;  (.straight^  +  wio^l.]  Immediately;  forth- 
with; without  loss  of  time;  without  delay. 

The!  hilde  her  slreight-wey  toward  north  wales  to  a  Citee 
that  longed  to  the  kynge  Iradily-uaunte. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  ill.  658. 
And  straightway  the  damsel  arose  and  walked. 

Mark  v.  42. 

Straightwaysf  (strat'waz),  adv.  [<  straightway 
+  adv.  gen.  -s.]    Straightway. 

None  of  the  three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground  but  the 
other  two  would  straightways  balance  it. 

Bacon,  Empire  (ed.  1887). 

straight-winged  (strat'wingd),  a.  In  entom., 
having  straight  wings;  orthopterous. 

Straiks  i-    ^  Scotch  spelling  of  stroke^. 

straik^,^.  *.  A  Scotch  form  of  stroke^. 

Strailt,  n.  J[<  ME.  strayle,  <  AS.  streagl,  "streegel, 
contr.  strael,  a  bed-cover,  carpet,  rug,  =  OF. 
stragule,  a  mantle,  coverlet,  <  L.  s^O/gulmn,  a 
spread,  covering,  coverlet,  blanket,  carpet,  rug, 
also  stragula,  a  covering,  blanket ;  neut.  and  f  em. 
respectively  of  stragulus,  serving  for  spreading 
or  covering,  <  sternere,  pp.  stratus,  spread, 
strew:  see  straUmi.'}  A  covering;  a  coverlet. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  478. 

strain^  (stran),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  strayne; 
<  ME.  straynen,  streinen,  streynen,  straynyen,  < 
OF.  strem&re,  estraindre,  straindre,  F.  itreindre 
=  Pr.  estrenher,  estreigner  =  It.  strignere,  stre- 
gnere,  stringere,  <  L.  stringere,  pp.  strictus,  draw 
tight ;  akin  to  Gr.  arpajydg,  twisted,  orpayyU^uv, 
press  out,  Lith.  stregU,  become  stiff,  freeze,  AS. 
streecan,  stretch,  etc.:  see  stretch,  straight^. 
From  L.  stringere  are  also  ult.  E.  constrain,  dis- 
train, restrain,  stringent,  strait^,  strict,  etc.]  I, 
trans.  If.  To  draw  out;  stretch;  extend,  espe- 
cialiy  with  effort  or  care. 

And  if  thi  vynes  footes  IT  ascende, 

Thenne  annes  IV  is  goode  forth  forto  streyne. 

PcrfZodfiw,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  a.),  p.  70. 
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AU  their  actions,  voyces,  and  gestures,  both  in  charginR 
and  retiring,  were  so  strained  to  the  height  of  their  qualitie 
and  nature  that  the  strangenesse  thereof  made  it  seeme 
very  delightf  ull.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  L  186. 

2t.  To  draw  tight;  tighten;  make  taut. 
To  the  pyller,  lorde,  also. 
With  a  rope  men  bownd  the  too. 
Hard  drawe  and  streym/d  faste. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  181. 
.  Sir  Mungo,  who  watched  his  victim  with  the  delightedl 
yet  wary  eye  of  an  experienced  angler,  became  now  aware 
that,  if  he  strained  the  line  on  him  too  tightly,  there  was 
every  risk  of  his  breaking  hold.  ^„.    , 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xv. 

3t.  To  confine ;  restrain ;  imprison. 

There  the  steede  in  stoode  strayned  in  bondes. 

Alisaunder  qf  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1157. 

4.  To  stretch  to  the  utmost  tension;  put  to  the 
stretch ;  exert:  as,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  ac- 
complish something. 

He  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  8.  94. 

5.  To  stretch  beyond  measure ;  push  beyond 
the  proper  extent  or  limit;  carry  too  far. 

He  strained  the  Constitution,  but  he  conquered  the 
Lords.  S:  A.  Sev.,  CXLII.  693. 

6.  To  impair,  weaken,  or  injure  by  stretching 
or  overtasking ;  harm  by  subjection  to  too  great 
stress  or  exertion ;  hence,  to  sprain. 

Hold,  sir,  hold,  pray  use  this  whistle  for  me, 
I  dare  not  straine  my  selfe  to  winde  it  I, 
The  Doctors  tell  me  It  will  spend  my  sphits. 

Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  iv.  7. 

Prudes  deoay'd  about  may  tack. 

Strain  their  necks  with  looking  back.        Swfft.. 

7.  To  force ;  constrain. 

Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  forwetyng 
Streyneth  me  nedely  for  to  don  a  thing. 

Chmuxr,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  422> 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 

Shak.,  M.  of  T.,  iv.  1. 184. 
His  mirth 
Is  forc'd  and  strain'd. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy.    (Latham,.) 

8.  To  urge ;  press. 

Note  if  your  lady  strain  bis  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iiL  3.  250. 

9.  To  press;  squeeze;  hence,  to  hug;  em- 
brace. 

He  that  nyght  in  armes  wold  hire  streyne 
Harder  than  ever  Paris  did  Eleyne. 

Chawier,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  609. 
I  would  have  strain'd  him  with  a  strict  embrace. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x.  407. 

10.  To  press  through  a  filter  or  colander ;  sepa- 
rate extraneous  or  coarser  matters  from  (a  U- 
quid)  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  filter  or 
colander ;  purify  from  extraneous  matter  by  fil- 
tration; filter:  as,  to  straw  milk. — 11.  To  sepa- 
rate or  remove  by  the  use  of  a  filter  or  colander  ^ 
with  out.    See  phrase  under  v.  i.,  below. 

Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  out  the  gnat,  and  swallow 
the  camel.  Mat.  xxiiL  24  [R.  V.]. 

12t.  To  force  out  by  straining. 

I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 

Slidk.,  Lucrece,  1. 113L 

13.  To  deform,  as  a  soUd  body  or  structure. — 
To  strain  a  point.  See  poinO-.—To  strain  courtesy,, 
to  use  ceremony ;  stand  too  much  upon  form  or  ceremony  ; 
insist  on  the  precedence  of  others ;  hang  back  through  ex- 
cess of  courtesy  or  civility. 

My  business  was  great ;  and  In  such  a  case  as  mine  » 
man  may  strain  courtesy.  Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iL  4.  66. 

Strain  not  courtesies  with  a  noble  enemy. 

Lamb,  Two  Baces  of  Men- 
=Syn.  10.  Bolt,  Screen,  etc.    See  sift. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  exert  one's  self;  make  vio- 
lent efforts;  strive. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little. 

Sftai.,T.  of  A,  1.1.143, 

What 
Has  made  thy  life  so  vile  that  thou  shouldst  strain 
To  forfeit  it  to  me?  J.  BeoMmont,  Psyche,  iL  106. 

2.  To  urge;  press. 

Nay,  Sir,  indeed  the  fault  is  yours  most  extreamlie  now. 
Pray,  sir,  forbear  to  strain  beyond  a  womans  patience, 

Brome,  Northern  Lass,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  stretch  strugglingly ;  stretch  with  effort. 

This  parlor  looked  out  on  the  dark  courtyaid,  in  which 
there  grew  two  or  three  poplars,  straining  upward  to  the- 
light.  Mrs.  OaskeU,  Sylvia  s  Lovers,  iii. 

No  sound,  no  sight  as  far  as  eye  could  strain. 

Browning,  Childe  Roland. 

4.  To  undergo  distortions  under  force,  as  a 
ship  in  a  high  sea. 

A  ship  is  said  to  strain  if  in  launching,  or  when  workings 
in  a  heavy  sea,  the  different  parts  of  it  experience  relative 
motions.        Sir  W.  Thomson,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  CXLVL  481. 

The  ship  ran 
Straining,  heeled  o'er,  through  seas  all  changed  and  wan. 
William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IIL  10- 
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6.  To  drip;  ooze;  filter;  drain;  flow;  issue:  as, 
■water  straining  through  sand  becomes  pure. 
Then,  ia  the  Deserts  dry  and  banen  sand, 
From  flluty  Socks  doth  plentious  Klvers  strain. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas'a  Triumph  of  Faith,  iii.  18. 

To  Strain  at,  to  strive  atter;  endeavor  to  reach  or  ob- 
tain. 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  position. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  8.  112. 
To  strain  at  a  gnat,  a  typographical  error  found  in  the 
authorized  version  (Mat.  xxiii.  24)  tor  strain  out  a  gnat, 
the  phrase  found  in  Tyndale's  and  Coverdale's  and  other 
versions.  See  def.  11,  above,  and  quotation  there. 
strain^  (stran),  n.  [<  strain^,  v.  In  some  uses 
(def.  7),  of.  sl3-ci4n^.'}  It.  Streteh;  extent; 
pitch. 

If  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  jfiy, 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  st/rain  of  pride. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  B.  171. 
May  our  Minerva 
Answer  your  hopes,  unto  their  largest  strain  I 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humour,  Ind. 

2.  Stretching  or  deforming  force  or  pressure; 
violence.  [This  use  of  the  word,  while  permissible 
in  literature,  is  incorrect  in  mechanics.  The  strain 
is  not  the  force,  but  the  deformation  produced  by  the 
force.] 

A  difference  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a  great  8ira£n  on  the  af- 
fections. George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xv. 

3.  Tense  or  constrained  state  or  condition; 
tension ;  great  effort. 

A  dismal  wedding !  every  ear  at  strain 
Some  sign  of  tilings  that  were  to  be  to  gain. 

WUUam,  Morris,  Earthly  Faradise,  II.  314. 

Whether  any  poet  .  .  .  has  exerted  a  greater  variety  of 

powers  with  less  strain  and  less  ostentation.        Lanaor. 

4.  In  meeh.,  a  definite  change  in  the  shape  or 
size  of  a  solid  body  setting  up  an  elastic  re- 
sistance, or  stress,  or  exceeding  the  limit  of 
elasticity.  The  deformation  of  a  fluid  is  not  commonly 
called  a  strain.  The  word,  which  had  previously  been  ill- 
defined,  was  made  a  scientific  and  precise  term  in  this 
sense  by  Rankine  in  1850.  Thomson  and  Tait,  in  their 
"  Treatise  on  Natm'al  Philosophy,"  extend  the  term  to  de- 
formations of  liquid  masses,  and  even  of  gi'oups  of  points ; 
and  Tait  subsequently  extends  it  to  any  geometrical  fig- 
ure, so  that  it  becomes  a  synonym  of  d^ormation. 

Fresnel  made  the  very  striking  discovery  that  glass  and 
other  simply  refracting  bodies  ore  rendered  doubly  re- 
fracting when  in  a  state  of  strain.  To  this  Brewster  added 
the  observation  that  the  requisite  strain  might  be  pro- 
duced by  unequal  heating  instead  of  by  mechanical  stress. 

Tait,  Light,  §  292. 

In  this  paper  the  word  strain  will  be  used  to  denote 

the  change  of  volume  and  figure  constituting  the  devia> 

tion  of  a  molecule  of  a  solid  from  that  condition  which  it 

preserves  when  free  from  the  action  of  external  forces. 

Eankine,  Axes  of  Elasticity  (1865). 

A  strain  is  any  definite  alteration  of  form  or  dimensions 
experienced  by  a  solid.  ...  If  a  stone,  a  beam,  or  a  mass 
of  metal  in  abuilding,  or  in  apiece  of  framework,  becomes 
condensed  or  dilated  in  any  direction,  or  bent,  or  twisted, 
or  distorted  in  any  way,  it  is  said  to  experience  a  strain. 

W.  Thomson,  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity  (1866). 

5.  A  stretching  of  the  muscles  or  tendons,  giv- 
ing rise  to  subsequent  pain  and  stiffness; 
sprain;  wrench;  twist.^6.  A  permanent  de- 
formation or  injury  of  a  solid  structure. — 7. 
Stretch;  flight  or  burst,  as  of  imagination,  elo- 
quence, or  song.  Specifically— (a)  A  poem ;  a  song ; 
a  lay. 

All  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 

SeoU,  Ii.  of  the  L.,  i.,  Int. 
(b)  Tune ;  melody. 

I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death,  Milton,  Comus,  1,  661. 

In  sweet  Italian  Strains  our  Shepherds  sing. 

Congreve,  Opening  of  the  Queen's  Thea&e,  Epil. 
(e)  In  a  stricter  sense,  in  mvsic,  a  section  of  a  piece  which 
is  more  or  less  complete  in  itself.  In  written  music  the 
strains  are  often  marked  by  double  bars. 

An  Cynthia  had  but  seen  me  dance  a  strain,  or  do  but 
one  trick,  I  had  been  kept  in  court. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  1. 

(d)  Tone ;  key ;  style  or  manner  of  speech  or  conduct. 
The  third  [sort]  is  of  such  as  take  too  high  a  strain  at 

the  first.  Bacon,  Vouth  and  Age  (ed.  1887). 

That  sermon  is  in  a  strain  which  I  believe  has  not  been 

heard  in  this  kingdom.  Burke,  Bev.  in  France. 

(e)  Mood ;  disposition. 

Henry  .  .  .  said,  "I  am  come,  young  ladies,  in  a  very 
moralizing  strain,  to  observe  that  our  pleasures  in  this 
world  are  always  to  be  paid  for." 

Ja/ne  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  xarl. 

Axes  of  a  bomogeueouB  strain,  three' straight  lines  of 
particles  perpendicular  to  one  another  both  before  and 
after  the  strain. — Composition  of  strains.  See  eompo- 
^Hon  qf  displacements,  under  composition, — Concurrent 
stress  and  stx'ain.  See  concurrent.— Homogeneous  or 
uniform  strain,  a  strain  which  leaves  every  straight  line 
of  particles  straight,  and  every  pair  of  parallel  lines  paral- 
lel.—Longitudinal  strain.  SeelongitudincU.—Tilormal 
plane  of  a  homogeneous  strain,  one  of  three  planes 
each  containing  two  of  the  three  axes.  Therfe  ia  gener- 
ally only  one  such  system  of  planes  through  each  point  of 
the  body.— Orthogonal  strain,  (a)  Belatively  to  a  stress, 
a  strain  which  neither  does  nor  uses  work  by  virtue  of  that 
stress.  (6)  Belatively  to  another  strain,  a  strain  orthogo- 
nal to  a  stress  perfectly  concurrent  to  the  other  strain. — 
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Principal  strain.  Same  as  principal  strain-type  (which 
see,  under  strain-type).— Pvxe  strain,  a  homogeneous 
strain  \^hich  does  not  rotate  any  axis  of  the  strain. — Sim- 
ple fllarain,  any  one  of  a  number  of  strains  conceived  as 
independent  components  of  other  strains  which  they  are 
eiApuiyed  to  define.  The  phrase  simple  strain  has  no 
definite  meaning,  but  simple  longitudinal  strain,  simple 
tangential  strain,  simple  shearing  strain,  etc.,  mean  such 
strains  existing  not  as  components  merely,  but  as  resul- 
tants. Thus,  if  a  bar  is  elongated  without  any  transverse 
contraction  or  expansion,  there  is  a  simple  longiiudinal 
strain  in  the  direction  of  the  elongation.  A  simple  tan- 
genticU  strain  is  a  homogeneous  strain  in  which  all  the 
particles  are  displaced  parallel  to  one  plane. — StraJn- 
elUpsold.  See  eiiteoM.— To  heave  a  strain.  SeeTieave. 
—l^e  of  a  strain.  See  type. 
strain^  (stran),  n.  [An  altered  form,  due  appaj. 
to  confusion  with  strmn\  7,  of  what  would  be 
reg.  streen;  <  ME.  streen,  strene,  stren,  earlier 
streon,  istreon,  race,  stock,  generation,  <  AS. 
gestreon,  gestridn,  gain,  wealth  (=  OS.  gistriurti, 
=  OHGr.  gistriuni,  gain,  property,  wealth,  busi- 
ness) ;  appar.  confused  in  ME.  with  the  related 
noun,  ME.  strend,  strynd,  stnmd,  <  AS.  strynd, 
race,  stock ;  <  strednan,  strynan  =  OHG.  stri/u^ 
MttTO,  beget,  g'esifednaTO,  get,  acquire.]  1.  Eaoe; 
stock ;  generation ;  descent ;  hence,  family 
blood;  quality  or  line  as  regards  breeding; 
breed;  araee  or  breed;  a  variety,  especially  an 
artificial  variety,  of  a  domestic  animal,  strain 
indicates  the  least  recognizable  variation  from  a  given 
stock,  or  the  ultimate  modification  to  which  an  animal 
has  been  subjected.  But  since  such  variation  usually 
proceeds  by  insensible  degrees,  the  significance  of  strain 
grades  into  that  of  breed,  race,  or  variety. 

Bountee  comth  al  of  Ood,  nat  of  the  ^een 
Of  which  they  been  engendred  and  ybore. 

Chamcer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1. 101. 
O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Toung  man,  thou  couldat  not  die  more  lionourable. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  1.  59. 
The  ears  of  a  cat  vary  in  shape,  and  certain  strains,  in 
England,  inherit  a  pencil-like  tuft  of  hairs,  above  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  tips  of  their  ears. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  1. 

2.  Hereditary  or  natural  disposition;  turn; 
tendency;  character. 

Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain. 

Shak.,  licar,  v.  3.  40. 
And  here  I  shall  not  restrain  righteousness  to  the  par- 
ticular virtue  of  justice,  but  enlarge  it  according  to  the 
genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  the  Proverbs.    TiMotson, 

3.  Sort;  kind;  style. 
Let  man  learn  a  prudence  of  a  higher  strain. 

Emerson,  Essaya,  lat  aer.,  p.  214. 

4.  Trace;  streak. 
With  all  hia  merit  there  was  a  strain  of  weakness  in  his 

character.  Banero/t,  Hiat.  Const.,  II.  6. 

5.  The  shoot  of  a  tree.  SalUwell  (undei  strene). 
[Prov.  Bng.]— 6t.  The  track  of  a  deer. 

When  they  haue  shot  a  Deere  by  land,  they  follow  him 
like  bloud-hounds  by  the  blond,  and  straine,  and  often- 
times so  take  them.        Copt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 134. 

Strain^t  (stran),  v.  t.  [An  aphetic  form  of  dis- 
train.']   To  distrain. 

When  my  lord  refused  to  pay  the  two  shillings,  Mr. 
Knightly  charged  the  constable  to  strain  two  shillings' 
worth  of  goods.  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  66. 

Strainable  (stra'na-bl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
strevndble,  streynable;  <  stram^  +  -able.']  If. 
Constraining;  compelling;  violent. 

This  yere  the  Duke  of  Burgon,  .  .  .  with  hia  xii.  M. 
men,  waa  dryuen  in  to  Englond,  with  a  ferae  streymMe 
wynde,  in  ther  aelynge  towarde  Spayn. 

Arruild's  Chiron.  (1602),  p.  xliil. 

2.  Capable  of  being  strained. 
Strainablyt  (stra'na-bli),  adv.    [Early  mod.  E. 
stremdlMe ;  <  siraikable  +  -lyK]     Violently; 
fiercely. 

The  wind  .  .  .  drone  the  flame  so  streindblie  amongest 
the  tents  and  cabins  of  the  Saxons,  that  the  fire  ...  in- 
creased the  f  eare  amongst  the  soulddiors  wonderf  ullie. 
HolinsJied,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  95. 

strained^  (strand),  p.  a.  [<  strain^  +  -ed^.] 
Forced;  carried  beyond  proper  limits:  as,  a 
strained  interpretation  of  a  law. 

strained^  (strand),  a.  [<  strain'^  +  -ed^.]  Of 
this  or  that  strain  or  breed,  as  an  animal. 

strainer  (stra'n6r),  n.  [<  ME.  streynour,  stren- 
yov/re;  <  strain^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  strains. — 2.  A  stretcher  or  tightener :  as, 
a  strainer  for  wire  fences. — 3.  Any  utensil  for 
separating  small  solid  particles  from  the  liquid 
that  contains  them,  either  to  preserve  the  solid 
objects  or  to  clarify  the  liquid,  or  for  both  pur- 
poses. 

Item,  j.  dressyng  knyte,  j.  fyre  schowle,  ij.  treys,  j. 
streynour.  Paston  Letters,  I.  490. 

4.  In  carriage-building :  (a)  A  reinforcing  strip 
or  button  at  the  back  of  a  panel.  (6)  (3anvas 
glued  to  the  back  of  a  panel  to  prevent  warp- 
ing or  cracking.  Also  called  stretcher —  Strainer 
of  Hippocrates.  Same  as  Hippoerates's  sleeve  (which 
see,  under  sleeve^). 
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strainer-vine  (stra'n6r-vin),  n.  The  sponge- 
gourd,  Luffa  acutangula,  and  other  species :  so 
called  from  the  use  of  the  fibrous  network  con- 
tained in  its  fruit  for  straining  palm-wine. 

straining  (stra'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  strain^-, 
v.]  In  saddlery,  leather,  canvas,  or  other  fabric 
drawn  over  a  saddle  to  form  a  base  for  the  seat- 
ing. It  is  put  on  the  saddle  with  a  tool  called  a  straining- 
fork,  the  fabric  having  flrat  been  atretched  on  a  machine 
called  a  gtraining-reel.  Also  called  straining.leath£r. — 
CrosB-strainlng,  canvas  or  webbing  drawn  tranaversely 
over  the  first  straming. 

straining-beam  (stra'ning-bem),  n.  In  a  queen- 
post  roof,  a  horizontal  beam  uniting  the  tops  of 
the  two  queen-posts,  and  acting  as  a  tie-rod  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  roof ;  a  straining-piece. 
If  a  similar  beam  is  placed  on  the  main  tie-rod,  between 
the  bases  of  the  posts,  it  is  called  a  stiraining-etu. 

straining-leather  (stra'ning-leTH'''6r),  n.  In 
saddlery,  same  as  straining. 

straining-piece  (stra'ning-pes),  n.  Same  as 
straining-beam. 

straining-sill  (stra'ning-sil),  n.  See  straining- 
beam. 

strain-normal  (stra,n'n6r*mal),  n.  A  normal 
of  a  homogeneous  strain. 

strain-sheet  (stran'shet),  n.  In  bridge-build- 
ing, a  skeleton  drawing  of  a  truss  or  other  part 
of  a  bridge,  with  the  calculated  or  computed 
greatest  strain  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  an- 
notated at  the  side  of  each  member,  in  making 
the  actual  working-drawings,  the  respective  members  are 
drawn  to  a  size  aufflcient  to  suatain  the  stresses  so  marked 
on  the  aheet  multiphed  by  a  certain  predetermined  "fac- 
tor of  safety."    Alao  called  ^ress-sheet. 

Straintt  (strant),  n.  [<  OF.  estramte,  estreinte, 
fem.  of  esiraimt,  F.  61/reim,t,  pp.  of  OF.  estramdre, 
F.  ^treindre,  strain:  see  strain^,  v.,  and  cf.  re- 
straint, constraint.  ]  A  violent  stretching  or  ten- 
sion; a  strain;  pressure;  constraint. 

TJppon  his  iron  coller  griped  fast, 

That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigh  he  brast. 

"     mr,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  14. 


strain-type  (stran'tip),  n.  The  type  of  a  strain. 
—Principal  strain-type,  one  of  six  strain-types  such 
that,  when  the  homogeneous  elastic  solid  to  which  they 
belong  is  homogeneously  strained  in  any  way,  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  elasticity  is  expressed  by  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  squares  of  the  components  of  the  strain 
expressed  in  terms  of  these  strain-types,  each  multiplied 
by  a  determinate  coefficient. 

strait^  (strat),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
straight,  streight,  streit,  etc. ;  <  MB.  strait,  strayt, 
straite,  stra/yte,  streit,  streyt,  streite,  also  some- 
times straight,  <  OF.  estreit,  estrait  (F.  4troit), 
narrow,  strict  (as  a  noun,  a  narrow  passage  of 
water),  =  Pr.  estreit  =  Sp.  estrecho  =  Pg.  es- 
treito  =  It.  stretto,  narrow,  strict,  <  L.  strietus, 
pp.  of  strimgere,  draw  tight:  see  stram^,  strin- 
gent. Cf.  strict,  which  is  a  doublet  of  strait, 
the  one  being  directly  from  the  L.,  the  other 
through  OF.  and  ME.  The  word  strait^,  former- 
ly also  spelled  straight,  has  been  more  or  less 
confused  vrith  the  diff.  word  straight^,  which 
was  sometimes  spelled  strait.]  I,  a.  1.  Nar- 
row ;  having  little  breadth  or  width. 

Egypt  is  a  long  Contree ;  but  it  is  streyt,  that  is  to  seye 
narow ;  for  thei  may  not  enlargen  it  toward  the  Desert, 
for  def  ante  of  Watre.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  45. 

Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  Mat.  vii.  14. 

Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane.    Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  3.  7. 

2.   Confined;  restricted;  limited  in  space  or 
accommodation;  close. 

Ther  was  swich  congregacioun 
Of  peple,  and  eek  so  streit  of  herbergage. 
That  they  ne  founde  as  much  as  o  cotage 
In  which  they  bothe  myghte  ylogged  be. 

C?Mucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  169. 

And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto  Elisha,  Behold 
now,  the  place  where  we  dwell  with  thee  is  too  strait  for 
us.  2  Ki.  vi.  1. 

3t.  Of  time,  short;  scant. 

If  thi  nede  be  greet  &  thi  tyme  streite, 
Than  go  tlii  silt  tberto  <&.worche  an  houswijfes  brayde. 
Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 
4t.  Tight. 

You  rode,  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off, 
and  in  your  strait  strossers.         Snak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7.  B7. 

He  [man]  might  see  that  a  strait  glove  will  come  more 
easily  on  with  use. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  295. 

I  denounce  against  all  strait  Lacing,  aqueezing  for  a 
Shape.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  6. 

5f .  Close,     (a)  Near ;  intimate ;  familiar. 

He,  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received  that 
naughty  Plexirtua  into  a  straight  degree  of  favour,  his 
goodness  being  as  apt  to  be  deceived  as  the  other's  craft 
was  to  deceive.        Mr  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.    (ZatAotm.) 

(&)  Strict ;  careful. 
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Much  strait  watching  of  master  bailiffs  is  about  us,  tliat 
there  be  no  privy  conference  amongst  us. 
Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  94. 
<o)  Close-flsted ;  stingy ;  avaricious. 

I  do  not  ask  you  much ; 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait 
And  so  ingratefnl,  you  deny  me  that. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  T.  7.  42. 

6.  Strict;  rigorous;  exacting. 

It  was  old  and  som  del  streU. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  174. 
After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a 
Pharisee.  Acts  xxvL  6. 

Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue. 

Sliak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 9. 

Led  a  streigM  life  in  continencie  and  austerity,  and  was 

therefore  admired  as  a  Prophet,  and  resorted  to  out  of  all 

parts.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  379. 

Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

7t.  Sore ;  great ;  difficult ;  distressing. 
At  a  strayte  neede  they  can  wele  stanche  bloode. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  17. 

St.  Hard-pressed;  straitened;  hampered. 

Mother,  I  kindly  thank  you  for  your  Orange  pills  you 
sent  me.  If  you  are  not  too  straight  of  money,  send  me 
£ome  such  thing  by  the  woman,  and  a  pound  or  two  of 
Almonds  and  Biasons. 

Strype,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  178. 
To  make  your  strait  circumstances  yet  stratter. 

Seeker,  Sermons,  II.  xL 

II.  n.  1.  A  narrow  pass  or  passage. 
Thei  rode  forth  the  softe  pas  straite  and  clos  till  they 
■come  to  the  straite  be-twene  the  wode  and  the  river,  as 
the  kynge  loot  hadde  hem  taught. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  IL  160. 
The  barbarous  people  lay  in  waite  tor  him  in  his  way, 
in  the  straight  of  Thennopyles. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  394. 
Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  lii.  3. 154. 

2.  Specifically,  a  narrow  passage  of  water  con- 
necting two  loodies  of  water:  often  used  in  the 
plural:  as,  the  Strait  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar; 
the  Straits  of  Magellan;  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
Abbreviated  St. — 3.  A  strip  of  land  between 
"two  bodies  of  water;  an  isthmus. 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land : 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water.     Tennyson,  Parsing  of  Arthur. 

4^.  A  narrow  alley  in  London. 

Look  into  any  angle  of  the  town,  the  Streights,  or  the 
Bermudas,  where  the  quarrelling  lesson  is  read,  and  how 
do  they  entertain  the  time,  but  with  bottle-ale  and  to- 
l)acco7  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Eair,  ii.  6. 

Cant  names  then  given  to  the  places  frequented  by 
ItnllieB,  knights  of  the  post,  and  fencing  ma^rs.  .  .  . 
These  Streights  consisted  of  a  nest  of  obscure  courts,  alleys, 
imd  avenues,  running  between  the  bottom  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  Ualf-Moon,  and  Chandos  Street. 

Qifford's  Note  at  "Bermudas"  in  the  above  passage. 

5.  A  tight  or  narrow  place;  difficulty;  distress; 
need;  case  of  necessity:  often  in  the  plural. 

Finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he  will  revert  to  his  cus- 
"toms.  Bacon,  Expense  (ed.  1887). 

The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  being  such 
As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  armies. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 

Take  me ;  111  serve  you  better  in  a  strait. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

6t.  pi.  Cloth  of  single  width,  as  opposed  to 
broad  cloth:    a  term  in  use  in  the  sixteenth 

century  and  later Between  the  Straits,  through 

and  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar :  nsed  by  American 
sailors  with  reference  to  a  voyage  to  Mediterranean  ports : 
as,  he  has  made  two  voyages  between  the  Straits. — Peri- 
neal Strait.  See  perineid.—StraitB  of  the  pelvis,  in 
obstet.,  the  openings  of  the  pelvic  canal,  distinguished  as 
the  superior  and  iriferior  straits.  See  pelvis.— Siraita  oil. 
See  oil. 
straitif  (strat),  V.  t.  [Also  straight;  <  strait\ 
a.]  1.  To  make  strait  or  narrow;  narrow; 
straiten ;  contract. 

He  [Crassns]  set  his  ranks  wide,  casting  his  souldiers 
into  a  square  batteU.  .  .  .  Yet  afterward  he  changed  his 
mind  againe,  and  straiglUed  the  batteU  [formation)  of  his 
footmen,  fashioning  it  like  a  brick,  more  long  than  broad, 
making  a  front  and  shewing  their  faces  every  way. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  477. 

2.  To  stretch;  draw  tight;  tighten. 

This  weighty  Scott  sail  strait  a  rope. 
And  hanged  he  shall  be. 
Lang  Johnny  Mair  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  273). 

3.  To  press  hard;  put  to  difficulties;  distress; 
puzzle;  perplex. 

If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  365. 

straitif  (strat),  adv.  [<  MB.  streite,  streyte;  < 
strait^,  a. J  Narrowly;  tightly;  closely;  strict- 
ly; rigorously;  strenuously;  hard. 
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Hir  hosen  weren  of  fyn  scarlet  reed 
Ful  slrette  yteyd. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  467. 

Worceter  sayd  at  Castre  it  schuld  be  nessessary  for  jow 

to  have  good  witnesse,  as  he  saythe  it  schuld  go  strei/the 

with  30W  wytheowt  gowr  witnesse  were  rythe  sofycyent. 

Fasten  Letters,  I.  616. 

strait^t,  a.  and  adv.  An  old  spelling  of  straight^. 

straiten  (stra'tn),  v.  t.    [Formerly  also  straight- 
en; <  strait^ +-enT^.^    1.  To  make  strait  or  nar- 
row; narrow;  contract;  diminish. 
_  Let  not  young  beginners  in  religion  .  .  .  straiten  their 
liberty  by  vows  of  long  continuanee.- 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  7. 

2.  T,o  confine ;  hem  in. 

Feed  high  henceforth,  man,  and  no  more  be  straiten'd 
Within  the  limits  of  an  empty  patience. 

Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  draw  tight;  tighten. 

My  horses  here  detain, 
Fix'd  to  the  chariot  by  the  straiten'd  rein. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  325. 

4.  To  hamper ;  inconvenience ;  restrict. 

An  other  time  having  straightned  [var.  straighted]  his 
enemies  with  scarcity  of  victuals. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  495. 

Newtown  men,  being  straitened  for  ground,  sent  some 
to  Merimack  to  find  a  St  place  to  transplant  themselves. 
Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 159. 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

5.  To  press  hard,  as  with  want  or  difficulties  of 
any  kind ;  distress;  afflict  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties :  as,  to  be  straitened  in  money  matters. 

So  straitened  was  he  at  times  by  these  warlike  expenses 
that  when  his  daughter  married  BoabdU,  her  bridal  dress 
and  jewels  had  to  be  borrowed.      Irving,  Granada,  p.  68. 

Straitforwardt,  adv.  An  old  spelling  of  straight- 
forward. 

strait-handedt  (strat'han'ded),  a.  Parsimoni- 
ous; niggardly;  close-fisted. 

In  the  distribi^tion  of  our  time  God  seems  to  be  strait- 
handed,  and  gives  it  to  us,  not  as  nature  gives  us  rivers, 
enough  to  drown  us,  but  drop  by  drop. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iL  1. 

Strait-handednesst  (strafhan^ded-nes),  n. 
Niggardliness;  parsimony. 

The  B-omish  doctrine  makes  their  strait-handedness  so 
much  more  injurious  as  the  cause  of  separation  is  more 
just.  Bp.  Hall,  Oases  of  Conscience,  iv.  3. 

strait-hearted  (strat'har'ted),  o.  Narrow;  sel- 
fishj  stingy.     Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  17. 
strait-jacket  (8trat'jak"et),  n.    Same  as  strait- 
waistcoat. 

strait-laced  (strat 'last),  a.     1.   Made  close 
and  tight  by  lacing,  as  stays  or  a  bodice. —  2. 
Wearing  tightly  laced  stays,  bodice,  etc. 
We  have  few  well-shaped  that  are  strait-laced. 

Locke,  Education,  §  11. 

Hence — 3.  Strict  in  manners  or  morals ;  rigid 
in  opinion. 

And  doubt'st  thou  me?  suspect  you  I  will  tell 
The  hidden  mysteries  of  your  Paphian  cell 
To  the  strait-lac'd  Diana? 

Bandolph,  Complaint  against  Cupid. 
Why  are  you  so  strait-lac'd,  sir  knight,  to  cast  a  lady 
off  so  coy?  Peele,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 

One  so  strait-laced 
In  her  temper,  her  taste,  and  her  morals  and  waist. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 113. 

straitly  (strat'li),  adv.  [Formerly  also  straight- 
ly;  <  MB.  straitly,  streytly,  straitliche,  streitliche; 
<  straifi-  +  -ly^.l  In  a  strait  manner.  («)  Nar- 
rowly; closely. 

If  men  look  straitly  to  it,  they  will  find  that,  unless 

their  lives  are  domestic,  those  of  the  women  will  not  be- 

Margaret  FuOer,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  36. 

(J)  Tightly ;  tight. 

Other  bynde  it  straitly  with  sum  bonnde. 

Pttlladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 

"  Spare  me  not,"  he  said  to  Christie;  for  even  that  ruffian 
hesitated  to  draw  the  cord  straitly.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxxL 

(c)  Strictly;  rigorously. 

Streytly  for-bede  ge  that  no  wyle  [woman]  be  at  goure 
mete.  Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  329. 

His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  his  brother. 

Shale.,  Klch.  III.  i.  1.  86. 

(d)  Closely;  intimately,    (e)  Hardly;  grievously;  "trely. 
I  hear  how  that  you  are  something  straitly  handLtsd  for 

reading  books,  speaking  with  good  men,  yea,  praying  to 
God,  as  you  would  do. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  203. 

Straitness  (strat'nes),  n.  [Formerly  also 
straightness ;  <  ME.  streitnes,  streytnesse;  < 
straifi-  +  -ness.^  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
strait,  (a)  Narrowness ;  smallness ;  confined  or  restrict- 
ed character. 

For  the  streitnes  of  thin  astrelabie,  than  Is  every  smal 
devysioun  in  a  signe  departed  by  two  degrees  &  two. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe^  L  17. 
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By  reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  the  places. 
'  2  Mac.  xii.  21. 

(6)  Strictness;  rigor. 

If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding, 
it  shall  become  him  welL  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  269. 
(c)  Distress;  difficulty;  pressure  from  narrowness  of  cir- 
cumstances or  necessity  of  any  kind,  particularly  from 
poverty:  want;  scarcity. 

But  he  seyd  ther  shal  no  thyng  hurt  hym  but  youre 
streytnesse  of  mony  to  hym.  Paston  Letters,  II.  38. 

I  received  your  loving  letter,  but  straightness  of  time 
forbids  me.  Winthrop,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  191. 

He  was  never  employed  in  public  affairs, .  .  .  the  strait- 
ness of  his  circumstances  keeping  him  close  to  his  trade. 
Everett,  Orations,  IL  13. 

strait-waistcoat  (strat'wasfkot),  n.  A  gar- 
ment for  the  body  made  of  canvas  or  similar 
strong  textile  material,  and  so  shaped  as  to  lace 
up  behind  and  fit  closely,  it  has  sleeves  much 
longer  than  the  arms,  and  usually  sewed  up  at  the  ends, 
so  that  the  hands  cannot  be  used  to  do  injury.  The  sleeves 
can  also  be  tied  together  so  as  to  restrain  the  wearer.  It 
is  used  for  the  control  or  discipline  of  dangerous  maniacs 
and  other  violent  persons.    Also  called  straitrjacket. 

strake^  (strak),  v.  i. ;  pret.  andpp.  stroked,  ppr. 
straUng.  [<.ME.straken;  a  collateral  form  of 
streken,  striken,  a  secondary  form  of  striken,  < 
AS.  strican  (pret.  strdc),  go,  pass  swiftly  over: 
see  streak^  strike,  and  stroke'':  Hence  ult.  strag- 
gle.l    To  move ;  go ;  proceed.     [Old  and  prov. 

Bng.] 

And  with  that  worde  right  anoon 
They  gan  to  stroke  forth. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 13II. 

Strake^  (strak),  n.  [Se.  also  straik;  <  ME. 
stroke;  in  part  a  var.  of  streke,  mod.  E.  streak^, 
and  in  part  of  strok,  mod.  B.  stroke :  see  strake\ 
streak'^,  stroke'^.']     If.  A  streak;  a  stripe. 

Summe  lowe  places  therof  by  the  water  syde  looke  like 
redde  cliff  es  witti  white  straket  like  wayes  a  cable  length 
a  piece. 

R.  Eden,  First  Books  on  America  (ed.  Arber,  p.  381). 

St.  A  strip ;  a  narrow  tract. 

This  Morrea  is  a  plentyous  countrey,  and  almoste  inuy- 
rounde  with  the  see,  excepte  onestrake  of  a  .vj.  mylebrode, 
whiche  yeueth  entre  into  Grecia,  that  ye  Turke  hatbe. 

Sir  R.  Ouyf/arde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  12. 

St.  A  reef  in  a  sail. 

Ff  or  ne  han  thei  striked  a  slrcike  and  sterid  hem  the  better. 
And  abated  a  bonet  or  the  blast  come. 
They  had  be  throwe  ouere  the  borde  backewarde  ichonne. 
Richard  the  Redeless,  iv.  80. 

4.  Arutin  a  road.  [Prov.Bng.] — 5.  Aoraek 
in  afloor.  [Prov.  Bug.] — '6.  Abreadth  of  plank 
or  planking;  specifically,  a  continuous  line  of 
planking  or  plates  on  a  vessel's  side,  reaching 
from  stem  to  stern.  Also  streak  and  shutter4n. 
See  cut  under  clincher-built. —  7.  The  iron  band 
used  to  bind  the  fellies  of  awheel;  the  hoop  or 
tire  of  a  wheel. — 8.  Apiece  of  board  or  metal 
used  for  scraping  off  the  skimpings  in  hand- 
jigging  or  tozing. — 9.  Same  as  lye^. — 10.  A 
bushel:  more  commonly  strike  (which  see). 
[Obsolete  or  coUoq.]  ^ 

Come,  Ruose,  Kuose !  I  sold  fifty  siralce  o'  barley  to-day 
in  half  this  time.         Farqulmr,  Kecruiting  Officer,  iii.  1. 

11.  In  hunting,  a  particular  signal  with  a  horn. 

As  bookes  report,  of  sir  Tristram  came  all  the  good 
termes  of  venery  and  of  hunting,  and  the  siaes  and  mea- 
sures of  blowing  of  an  home.  And  of  him  wee  had  .  .  . 
all  the  blasts  that  long  to  all  manner  of  games.  First  to 
the  unooupeling,  to  the  seeking,  to  the  rechace,  to  the 
flight,  to  the  death,  and  to  itrak,  and  many  other  blasts 
and  termes.  Sir  T.  MaUory,  Morte  d'Arthur,  II.  cxxxviL 
Bindli^-strake.    See  binding. 

strake^t  (strak).    An  obsolete  preterit  of  strike. 

strake*  (strak),  v.  t.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  stroke^. 

stralef  (stral),  n.    See  streal. 

strain  (stram),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  strammed,  ppr. 
stramming.  [Of.  Dan.  stramme  =  Sw.  stram- 
ma,  be  too  tight,  tighten,  stretch,  straiten,  < 
Dan.  stram  =  Sw.  stram  =  G.  stramm,  tight, 
stiff,  stretched;  cf.  D.  straf,  G.  straff,  severe, 
strict,  stem.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  spring  or  recoil 
with  violence.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2. 
To  spread  out  the  limbs ;  walk  with  long  un- 
graceful strides.     [CoUoq.] 

II.  trans.  To  dash  down  violently;  beat. 
^alliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

strain  (stram),  ra.    A  hard,  long  walk.  [CoUoq.J 
I  bed  sech  a  stram  this  mornin*. 

B.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  668. 

stramaget,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  *stramage  (ML. 
stromagium),  scattered  straw,  <  L.  stramen, 
straw,  litter,  <  sternere,  pp.  stratus,  scatter, 
strew:  see  stratum.  Ct.  stramineous,  stram- 
mel.']  Straw;  litter.  Proropi.  Pan).,  pp.  478, 
480.  >  i-i-        ' 

stramash  (stra-mash'),  V.  t.  [Developed  from 
stramazoun,  pronounced  later  something  like 
*stramashin,  and  so  taken  for  *stromashing,  the 
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-verbal  n.  of  a  supposed  verb  "stramash.  Other- 
wise a  made  verb,  on  the  basis  of  stramaeoun; 
cf .  squabash,  a  word  of  similar  type.]  To  strike, 
beat,  or  bang ;  break ;  destroy.  fProv.  Eng.  and 
Scotch] 
stramash  (stra-mash'),  n.  [See  stramash,  «.] 
A  tumult;  fray;  fight;  struggle;  row;  distur- 
bance.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Seaf  orth  profited  by  the  conf  aslon  to  take  the  delinquent 
who  had  caused  this  stramash  by  the  arm. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  35. 

stramazonet,  stramazount,  n-  [<  OF.  estra- 
magon,  a  out  with  a  sword,  a  downright  blow, 
bang,  <  It.  stramazzone,  a  out  with  a  sword,  a 
blow  in  fencing,  <  stramazzo,  a  knoek-down 
blow.]  In  old  fencing,  a  cut  delivered  from 
the  wrist  with  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sword 
near  the  point.  Egerton  Castle,  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence. 

I,  being  loth  to  take  the  deadly  advantage  that  lay  before 
me  of  his  left  side,  made  a  kind  of  etranruizoun,  ran  him  up 
to  the  hilts  through  the  doublet,  through  the  shirt,  and  yet 
missed  the  skin. 

B.  Jonsorif  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Iv.  4. 

stramineous  (stra-min'f-us),  a.  [<  L.  strami- 
neus,  made  of  straw,  <  stramen,  straw,  litter: 
see  stramage.']  1 .  Consisting  of  straw ;  strawy. 
—  2.  Like  straw;  light. 

His  sole  study  is  for  words  ...  to  set  out  a  slramine- 
■0U8  subject.  Burton,  Anat,  of  Mel.,  p.  223. 

3.  Straw-colored;  pale-yellowish. 
Strammel  (stram'el),   n.      [<   OP.  estramier, 
straw,  <  estraim,  estrain,  stran  =  It.  strame, 
straw,  litter,  <  L.  siramen,' straw:  see  stram- 
age.^   Straw;  litter.     [Cant.] 

Sleep  on  the  stra/nvmel  in  his  barn. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxviii. 

stramonium  (stra-mo'ni-um), ».  [P.  stramoni- 
um =  Sp.  Pg.  estramonio  =  It.  stra/monia,  < 
Nil.  stramonium  {stramonium  spinosum),  stramo- 
tiia,  strammonia,  stramonium;  origin  obscure.] 

1.  The  thorn-apple,  Datura  Stramonium:  so 
called  particularly  as  a  drug-plant,  it  is  a  stout 
lU-scented  poisonous  weed  with  green  stem  and,  pure- 
white  flowers,  widely  diffused,  in  America  often  called 
Ja/mestown  weed  or  jimson-weed,  D.  Tatuta,  a  similar,  but 
commonly  taller,  species  with  purple  stem  and  pale-violet 
corolla  (purple  stramonium),  has  the  same  properties. 
It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  United  States. 

2.  An  ofSoinal  drug  consisting  of  the  seeds  or 
leaves  of  stramonium,  the  seeds  being  more 
powerful.  Its  properties  are  the  same  as  those 
of  belladonna.  See  belladonna  and  Datura. — 
Stramonium  ointment.  See  ointment. — Stramonium 
plaster.    See  plaster. 

stramony  (stram'o-ni),  n.  [<  NL.  stramonium.'] 
Stramonium. 
strand^  (strand),  n.  [<  MB.  strand,  strond,  < 
AS.  strand  =  MD.  strande,  D.  strand  =  late 
MHGr.  strant,  G.  strand  =  leel.  strond  (strand-) 
=  Sw.  Dan.  strand,  border,  edge,  coast,  shore, 
strand;  root  unknown.]  1.  The  shore  or  beach 
of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  (in  former  use)  of  a  lake 
or  river;  shore;  beach. 

He  fond  bi  the  stronde, 
Ariued  on  his  londe, 
Schipes  flftene. 

Mn^  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  35. 

The  strand 
Of  precious  India  no  such  Treasure  shows. 

J.  Bea/wmont,  Psyche,  iii.  24. 

S.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] — 3.  A  passage  for  water;  a  gutter. 
B.  Jonson,  Epig.  of  Inigo  Jones.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch  (Scotch  also  sirawM).]— strand  mole- 
rat,  the  Gape  mole-rat  of  South  Africa,  Baihyergus  martti- 
mus.  See  mde-rat,  and  cut  under  Bathyergus. 
strand^  (strand),  v.  [=  D.  MLG-.  G.  stranden  = 
Icel.  Sw.  stranda  =  Dan.  strande;  from  the 
noun.]  I,  trans.  To  drive  or  run  aground  on 
the  sea-shore:  as,  the  ship  was  stranded  in  the 
fog:  often  used  figuratively. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  drift  or  be  driven  on 
shore ;  run  aground,  as  a  ship. 

Strandmg  on  an  isle  at  mom.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
2.  To  be  checked  or  stopped;  come  to  a  stand- 
still. 
strand^  (strand),  n.  [With  excrescent  d,  for 
*stran  (Se.  strawn),  <  D.  streen,  a  skein,  hank  of 
thread,  =  OHG.  streno,  MHG.  strene,  stren,  Gt. 
*<raATO«,  a  skein,  hank ;  root  unknown.]  1.  A 
number  of  yarns  or  wires  twisted  together  to 
form  one  of  the  parts  of  which  a  rope  is  twisted ; 
henee,  one  of  a  number  of  flexible  things,  as 
grasses,  strips  of  bark,  or  hair,  twisted  or  wo- 
ven together.  Three  or  more  strands  twisted 
together  form  a  rope.  See  cut  under  crown, 
«).«.,  9. 
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Wampum  beads  and  birchen  strands 
Dropping  from  her  careless  hands. 

WhUHer,  Truce  of  Piscataqua. 

2.  A  single  thread ;  a  filament;  a  fiber. 

The  continuous  communication  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord  with  the  motor  and  sensory  strands. 

J.  M.  Carnochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  97. 

3.  A  string.  [Scotch,  in  the  form  strawn."]  — 
S^celial  strand.  Same  as  fibrous  mycelium  (which  see, 
under  •mycelium). 

strand^  (strand),  V,  t.  [<  strand^,  n.]  1.  To 
break  one  or  more  of  the  strands  of  (a  rope). — 
2.  In  rope-making,  to  form  by  the  union  or 

twisting  of  strands stranded  wire,  a  wire  rope. 

[Eng.] 

strand-bird  (strand'bferd),  «.  Any  limicoline 
wading  bird  which  is  found  on  the  strand  or 
beach,  as  a  beach-bird,  sanderling,  sandpiper, 
sand-snipe,  bay-snipe.  See  the  distinctive 
names,  and  shore-bird,  bay-birds. 

Stranding-macUne  (stran'ding-ma-shen"),  n. 
A  machine  for  twisting  strands  into  ropes. 

strand-mycele,  strand-mycelium  (strand'mi- 
sel",  -mi-se"li-um),  ».  Same  a,B  fibrous  mycelium 
(which  see,  under  mycelium). 

strand-plover  (Btrand'pluv'''6r),  n.  The  Swiss, 
gray,  bull-head,  or  black-bellied  plover,  Sgua- 
tarola  helvetica.    See  cut  under  Squatarola. 

strand-rat  (strand'rat),  n.  The  strand  mole- 
rat  (which  see,  under  strand^). 

strand-wolf  (strand' wulf),M.  The  brown  hyena, 
Syxna  villosa,  found  in  South  Africa. 

Strang  (Strang),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  strong^. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

strange  (stranj),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  straunge; 
<  ME.  strange,  straunge,  estrange,  <  OP.  estrange, 
estrenge,  estraigne,  estreigne,  etc.,  F.  Strange  = 
It.  strano,  strange,  foreign,  <  L.  extraneus,  that 
is  without,  external,  <  extra,  without,  on  the 
outside:  see  extraneous,  extra-.]  1.  Foreign; 
alien;  of  or  belonging  to  some  other  country. 
[Archaic] 
I  have  been  an  alien  in  a  strange  land.  Ex.  xviii.  3. 

She  hadde  passed  many  a  straunge  strem. 

CMucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  464. 

Also  asmuche  as  may  be,  eschew  straunge  words. 
Oascdgne,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse  (Steele  Glas,  etc.,  ed. 

[Arber). 
One  of  the  strange  queen's  lords. 

Shale,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 134. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  another  or  others;  alien; 
belonging  to  others,  or  to  some  other  place  or 
neighborhood;  not  lawfully  belonging  to  one; 
intrusive. 

The  mouth  of  strange  women  is  a  deep  pit. 

Prov.  xxit  14. 

Strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 

Shal!.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4.  97. 

Call  me  not 
Mother;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs. 

Byron,  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 

3.  Not  before  known,  heard,  or  seen ;  unfamil- 
iar ;  unknown ;  new :  as,  the  custom  was  strange 
to  them. 

To  knowe  the  verrey  degree  of  any  maner  sterre  straunge 
orunstraunge  after  his  longitude,  thow  he  be  indeterminat 
in  their  astrelabie.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  17. 

Our  strange  garments  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 145. 

Then  a  soldier, 
Eull  of  strange  oaths,  .  .  . 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  iii  ii.  7. 160. 

Sat  'neath  strange  trees,  on  new  flowers  growing  there, 
Of  scent  unlike  to  those  we  knew  of  old. 

WiUiam  Harris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  44. 

4.  Outlandish;  queer;  odd. 

This  power  that  some  of  them  have  is  disguised  gear  and 
strange  fashions.      Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

They  were  enforced  for  Jeare  of  quarell  &  blame  to  dis- 
guise their  players  with  strange  appareU,  and  by  colour- 
ing theu:  faces  and  carying  hatts  &  capps  of  diuerse  fash- 
ions to  make  them  selues  lesse  knowen. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  25. 

5.  Unusual;  singular;  wonderful;  surprising; 
remarkable;  of  a  kind  to  excite  curiosity;  not 
easily  explained  or  explainable :  as,  a  strange 
story,  if  true ;  a  strange  hallucination. 

This  is  above  strange. 
That  you  should  be  so  reckless ! 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ill.  3. 

Losing,  by  a  strange  after-game  of  Folly,  all  the  battels 
we  have  won.  Milton,  Eree  Commonwealth. 

You  will  see  an  odd  country,  and  sights  that  will  seem 
strange  to  you.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  228. 

6.  Like  a  stranger;  reserved;  distant;  es- 
tranged; not  familiar. 
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And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,  but 
made  himself  strange  unto  them,  and  spake  roughly  unto 
them.  Gen.  xlii.  7. 

Litle  and  litle  he  [Csesar]  withdrewe  from  men  his  ac- 
customed gentilnesse,  beoomyng  more  .  .  .  strange  in 
countenance  than  euer  before. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  6. 
Le^  us  be  very  strange  and  well  bred. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  5. 

7.  Unacquainted;  inexperienced;  unversed. 
I  know  thee  well ; 
But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  strange. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  66. 

8t.  Unfavorable;  averse  to  one's  suit. 

Thow  that  his  lady  evere  more  be  straunge, 
Yit  lat  hym  serve  hire  til  that  he  be  ded. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  684. 
A  Strange  fish.  See  a  cool  fish,  under  ^«Ai.— Strange 
sail  (naut.),  an  unknown  vessel.— To  make  a  ttaug 
steauget,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty,  or  of  surprise 
or  astonishment. 

Straunge  he  mjide  it  of  hir  mariage ; 
His  purpos  was  for  to  bistowe  hire  hye 
Into  some  worthy  blood  of  auncetry. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1.  60. 
She  makes  it  strange;  but  she  would  be  best  pleased 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter. 

SAa*.,  T.  G.  ofV.,  i.  2.102. 
To  make  strangef ,  to  seem  to  be  surprised  or  shocked; 
look  astonished ;  express  astonishment. 

Lyf  ord  denied,  and  made  strange  of  sundry  things  laid 
to  his  charge. 

2f.  Itorton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  116. 

=  Syn.  4.  Singular,  Odd,  etc.    See  eccentric. — B.  Surpris- 
ing, Curious,  etc.    See  wonderful. 
Stranget    (stranj),  v.      [<    ME.  straungen;  < 
strange,  a. ;  in  part  by  apheresis  from  estrange, 
q.  v.]    I,  trans.  To  alienate;  estrange. 

And  these  preseidents  consedred  wolde  discorage  any 
man  to  a  bide  but  a  litel  amonges  hem  that  so  straunged 
hem  self  from,  me  and  mistrusted  me. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  508. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  wonder;  be  astonished. 
Whereat  I  should  strange  more,  but  that  I  And  .  .  . 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  169.    (Latham.) 

2.  To  be  estranged  or  alienated, 
strange  (stranj),  ad«.   [<.  strange,  a.]  Strangely. 
She  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  86. 

strangefult  (stranj'fid),  a.  [<  strange  +  -ful.] 
Strange;  wonderful.     [Rare.] 

0  Erantick  Erance  1  why  dost  not  Thou  make  vse 
Ot  strange/ull  Signes,  whereby  the  Heav'ns  induce 
Thee  to  repentance? 

■  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Da  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

strangely  (stranj'U),  adv.  In  a  strange  man- 
ner, in  any  sense  of  the  word  strange. 

strangeness  (stranj'nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  strange,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

stranger  (stran 'j6r),  n.  [<  ME.  stranger,  straun- 
ger,  estraunger,  <  OP.  estranger,  P.  Stranger  (= 
It.  straniere),  a  stranger,  foreigner,  <  estrange, 
strange:  see  strange.]  1.  One  who  comes  from 
another  country  or  region ;  a  foreigner. 

There  shall  no  Granger  eat  of  the  holy  thing. 

Lev.  zxiL  10. 

And  there  ben  nouther  Thefes  ne  Sobboures  in  that 

Contree ;  and  every  man  worschipethe  other ;  but  no  man 

there  dothe  no  reverence  to  no  Strauvgeres,  but  zif  the! 

ben  grete  Princes.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  250. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 

Bom  out  of  your  dominions. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VEIL,  ii.  4. 15. 

2.  A  person  with  whom  one  is  not  acquainted; 
one  whose  name  and  character  are  unknown. 

I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Shak,,  As  you  Like  it,  iii  2.  276. 
"As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd,"  the  stranger  said,  . 
"One  foot  I  will  not  flee." 
Edbin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  406). 
The  name  of  envy  is  a  stranger  here. 

Fletcher  {and  another  T),  Nice  Valour,  v.  2. 

3.  One  who  is  ignorant  (of)  or  unacquainted 
(with):  with  to. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  such  easy  calms 
As  sit  in  tender  bosoms. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  4. 
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XJnspeak  mine  own  detraction,  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 126. 
They  say  she 's  quite  a  stranger  to  all  his  gallantries. 

Smft,  Polite  Conversation,  ilL 

4.  One  not  belonging  to  the  house ;  a  guest;  a 
visitor. 

A  messinger  passed  forth  tho  by, 

Wher  Gaflray  with  gret  toth  was  in  his  manere 

At  ioyous  disport  ryght  full  merily 

At  Lusignen  Castell  with  strangers  many. 

Brni.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  6017. 
Fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger.      MUUm,  P.  L.,  v.  316. 
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5.  In  la^B,  one  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act. — 

6.  Something  popularly  supposed  or  humor- 
ously said  to  Detoken  the  approach  of  a  stran- 
ger or  guest,  as  guttering  in  a  candle  or  a  tea- 
stalk  in  a  cup  of  tea. —  7.  Speoifleally,  in  e»- 
tom.,  the  noctuid  moth  Hadena  peregrina;  an 

English  collectors'  name strangers'  Court.  See 

court.— strangers' fever.  See/ei«ri. 

Strangert  (8t*an'i6r),  w.  «.    l<  stranger,  n.2    To 
estrange;  alienate. 
Dower'd  with  onr  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath. 
Shak.,  Lear,  L  1.  207. 

strangle  (strang'gl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  stran- 
gled, pjw.  stramgmg.  [<  ME.  strangelen,  <  OF. 
estrangler,  F.  Mrangler  =  Sp.  Vs.  estrangular  = 
It.  strangolare,  stramgulare,  <  E.  strangulare,  < 
Gr.  aTpayya?.av,  arpayyaTil^eiv,  strangle,  <  arpay- 
yiikn,  a  halter,  of.  arpayydc,  twisted,  <  *aTp6.yyetv, 
draw  tight,  squeeze;  cf.  L.  stringere,  draw 
tight:  see  stra%n\  strmgent.^  I,  trans.  1.  To 
choke  by  compression  of  the  windpipe ;  kill  by 
choking;  throttle. 

And  yet  I'll  hare  It  done ;  this  child  shall  strangle  tbee. 
Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii  2. 

3.  To  suppress;  keep  from  emergence  or  ap- 
pearance; stifle. 

Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.      Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  47. 

St.  To  suffocate  by  drowning.    De/oe.=Syn.l. 
Choice,  Stifle,  etc.    See  smother. 
II.  intrans.  To  be  choked  or  strangled. 
strangle  (strang'gl),  n.     [<  ME.  strangle;  < 
strangle,  v.']     If.   Strangulation.     Chaucer. — 
3.  jpJ.  An  infectious  catarrh  of  the  upper  air- 

Eassages,  especially  the  nasal  cavity,  of  the 
orse,  ass,  and  mule,  associated  with  suppura- 
tion of  the  submaxillary  and  other  lymphatic 
f  lands.  The  disease  usually  attacks  young  animals, 
inleehled  health,  exposure,  and  neglect  are  predisposing 
causes.  It  may  appear  as  an  epizoStic  in  large  stables. 
The  mortality  is  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  disease  begins 
with  fever  and  a  serous  discharge  from  the  nose,  which 
later  becomes  viscid.  At  the  same  time  a  swelling  ap- 
pears under  the  jaws,  indicating  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  submaxillary  glands.  The  disease  ordi- 
narily lasts  several  weeks.  Complications  may,  however, 
appear.  The  throat  and  neighboring  lymphatics  may  be- 
come involved  and  the  infection  extend  to  vsoious  parts 
of  the  system,  giving  rise  to  pyemia.  Specific  bacteria 
(gtreptoeoeeli  have  been  found  in  the  suppurating  glands. 
Strangleable  (strang'^l-a^bl),  a.  [<  strangle  + 
-a&te.]    Capable  of  being  strangled.     [Bare.] 

I  own,  I  am  glad  that  the  capital  strangler  should  in 
his  turn  be  itrangleable,  and  now  and  then  strangled. 

Cheaerfidd. 

strangler  (strang'gWr),  n.  [<  OF.  estranglem, 
F.  itrangleur  =  It.  strangolatore,  <  ML.  strangti- 
lator,  <  Ii.  strangulare,  strangle :  see  strangle.1 
One  who  or  that  which  strangles  or  destroys. 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  6. 130. 

strangle-tare  (strang'gl-tar),  n.  The  broom- 
rape,  Orobamche:  so  named  from  its  parasitism 
upon  tares  or  other  plants ;  also,  species  of  Vieia 
and  Lathyrus,  as  tares  which  strangle  other 
plants  by  their  climbing;  also,  the  twining  par- 
asite Cuscuta  EuropsBa,  European  dodder.  See 
cuts  under  Ouscuta  and  Orobanche.  [Old  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

strangleweed  (strang'gl-wed),  n.  The  dodder, 
Cuscuta,  and,  in  books,  the  broom-rape,  Oro- 
banche. Compare  strangle-tare.  Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names.  [Old  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

stranguaryt,  n.  Same  as  strangwry,  Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  5. 

strangulate  (strang'gu-lat),  a.  [<  L.  strangu- 
latus,  pp.  of  strangulare,  strangle :  see  strangle."] 
Same  as  strangulated. 

strangulate  (strang'gu-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
strangulated, ppr. s^arigulating.  [<L. strangula- 
tus,  pp.  of  strangulare,  strangle :  see  strangle.'] 
To  strangle ;  in  pathol.,  to  compress  so  as  to 
suppress  the  function  of  a  part,  as  a  loop  of  in- 
testine, a  vessel,  or  a  nerve.    See  strangulated. 

Creepers  of  literature,  who  suck  their  food,  like  the  ivy, 
from  what  they  strangulate  and  kilL 

Southey,  Doctor,  Interohapter  viL    (Dames.) 

A  strong  double  ligature  was  passed  through  this  part 
of  the  cheek,  with  the  intention  of  strangvlatinff  the  pro- 
jection [a  tubercle  or  tumor]  at  its  base. 

J.  M.  Camoehan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  47. 

strangulated  (strang'gu-la-ted),  p.  a.  1.  In 
pathol.,  compressed  so  as  to  suppress  the  func- 
tion of  a  part :  as,  a  hernia  is  said  to  be  stran- 
gulated when  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  obstruct 
the  circulation  in  the  part  and  cause  danger- 
ous symptoms. — 3.  In  oof.,  contracted  and  ex- 
panded in  an  irregular  manner. —  3.  In  entom.. 
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constricted;  much  narrowed:  espeoially_ not- 
ing the  thorax  or  abdomen  when  constricted 
in  one  or  more  places,  as  in  many  ants —  Stran- 
gulated beniia.    See  def.  1  and  hernia. 

strangulation  (strang-gu-la'shon),  ».  [<  F. 
strangulation  =  Sp.  estrangulaeion  =  Pg.  estran- 
gulagSo  =  It.  stramgolagione,  <  L.  s^angula- 
tio(n-),  a  choking,  a  suffocating,  <  strangulare, 
pp.  strangulatus,  choke,  suffocate :  see  strangle.] 
1 .  The  act  or  state  of  strangling ;  a  sudden  and 
violent  compression  of  the  windpipe,  constric- 
tion being  applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either 
around  it  or  in  the  fore  part,  or  from  within  the 
esophagus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air, 
and  thereby  suspend  respiration  and,  if  the  con- 
striction is  prolonged,  destroy  life. — 3.  In  pa- 
thol., the  state  of  a  part  too  closely  constricted, 
as  the  intestine  in  strangulated  hernia. — 3.  Ex- 
cessive or  abnormal  constriction  of  any  kind. 

At  the  point  where  the  strangvlaUon  takes  place  the 
glacier  lies  in  a  kind  of  basin,  of  which  the  lower  lip  pre- 
sents proofs  of  the  most  intense  erosion. 

A.  Oeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  vL 

strangurious  (strang-gu'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  stran- 
gwriosus,  affected  with  strangury,  <  L.  stran- 
pttria,  strangury:  seestrangwy.]  Affected  with 
strangury;  of  the  nature  of  strangury;  noting 
the  pain  of  strangury* 

strangury  (strang'gu-ri),  n.  [<  F.  strangwrie  = 
OSp.  estrangurria,  Sp.  estangurria  =  Pg.  estran- 
guria = It.  stranguria,  <  L.  stranguria,  <  Gr .  arpay- 
yovpia,  retention  of  urine,  <  arpiyg  {arpayy-),  a 
drop,  that  which  is  squeezed  out  (<  *CTpa.yyuv, 
draw  or  bind  tight,  squeeze :  see  strangle),  + 
oip«v,  urinate,  <  oipow,  urine.]  1.  Scanty  mic- 
turition with  painful  sense  of  spasm. 

He,  growing  ancient,  became  sick  of  the  stone,  or  stran- 
gury, whereof,  after  his  suffering  of  much  dolorous  pain, 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

iV.  Morton,  Sew  England's  Memorial,  p.  262. 

3.  In  hort.,  a  disease  in  plants  produced  by  tight 
ligatures. 

strap  (strap),  n.  [Also,  more  orig.,  strop,  dial. 
strope  (the  form  strop  being  also  in  reg.  E.  use 
in  some  senses);  <  ME.  stropp,  strope,  <  AS. 
stropp  =  MD.  strop,  stroop,  D.  str<m  =  MLG. 
strop  =  MHG.  strupfe,  striipfe,  G.  struppe, 
stripe,  strippe  =  Sw.  s^opp  =:  Dan.  strop,  a 
strap,  =  OF.  esirope,  F.  Strope  =  Sp.  Pg.  estrovo, 
an.  oar-thong,  <  L.  stroppus,  struppus,  a  thong, 
strap,  fillet,  akin  to  Gr.  aTp6^c,  a  twisted  band, 
<(Trp^^eiv, twist:  see  strophe.  Doublet  of  ««ropi.] 
1.  A  narrow  strip  of  leather  or  other  flexible 
material,  generally  used  for  some  mechanical 
purpose,  as  to  surround  and  hold  together,  or 
to  retain  in  place,  in  ordinary  use  straps  are  most 
frequently  of  leather,  and  are  often  used  with  one  or  more 
buckles,  or  a  buckle  and  slide,  allowing  of  a  more  or  less 
close  adjustment  of  the  strap.  See  cut  under  shotrpouch. 
Specifically — (a)  Ifaut. :  (1)  A  piece  of  rope  with  the  ends 
spliced  together,  used  for  attaching  a  tackle  to  anything 
or  for  slinging  any  weight  to  be  lifted.  (2)  A  ring  of  rope 
or  band  of  iron  put  round  a  block  or  deadeye,  suspending 
it  or  holding  it  in  place.  Sometimes  spelled  strop.  (6)  A 
razor-strop.  See  ranor-strop  and  strops,  (c)  An  ornament 
like  a  strap ;  a  shoulder-strap.  See  s?unilaer-strai>,  2. 
3.  A  long  and  narrow  piece  of  thin  iron  or 
other  metal  used  to  hold  different  parts  to- 
gether, as  of  a  frame  or  the  sides  of  a  box;  a 
leaf  of  a  hinge ;  in  carp.,  an  iron  plate  for  con- 
necting two  or  more  timbers,  to  which  it  is 
bolted  or  screwed. —  3.  In  hot.,  the  Ugule  in 
florets  of  Compositee  (see  Ugule) ;  also,  in  some 
grasses,  the  leaf  exclusive  of  its  sheath. — 4.  A 
string.    [Scotch.] 

They  winna  string  the  like  o'  him  up  as  they  do  the 
puir  whig  bodies  that  they  catch  in  the  mnirs,  like  straps 
o'  onions.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  x. 

5.  Credit;  originally,  credit  for  drink.  [Slang.] 
— 6.  In  a  vehicle:  (a)  A  plate  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  tongue  and  resting  upon  the  double- 
tree, to  aid  in  holding  the  wagon-hammer.  (6) 
A  oUp,  such  as  that  which  holds  a  spring  to  the 
spring-bar  or  to  the  axle,  (c)  The  stirrup- 
shaped  piece  of  a  clevis.  E.  H.  Knight. —  7. 
A  strap-oyster. 

strap  (strap),*,  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  strapped,^yit. 
strapping-  [<  strap, «.]  1.  To  fasten  or  bind 
^th  a  strap:  especially  in  the  sense  of  com- 
pressing and  holding  very  closely:  often  with 
up  or  dbwn. 

He  carries  white  thread  gloves,  sports  a  cane,  has  his 
trousers  tightly  slra^aped. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Tears  Ago,  p.  49. 

3.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap.  [CoUoq.] 
— 3.  To  sharpen  with  a  strap ;  strop,  as  a  razor. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  had  a  snow-storm  before  it 's 
over,  Molly,"  said  Pluck,  strapping  his  knife  on  the  edge 
of  the  kit  S.  JvM,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

4.  To  hang.     [Scotch.] 
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Weel  I  wot  It's  a  crime,  balth  by  the  law  of  God  and 
man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been  trapped  tot  it 
[murder]  Scott,  St.  Eonan  8  Well,  xlv. 


eye,  to  fasten  a  strap  of  rope  c 

eye,  or  bull's-eye.  ,      ,   ,j 

strap-bolt  (strap'bolt),  ».    Same  as  lug-bolt. 

strap-game  (strap'gam),  n.  A  swindling  trick 
otherwise  known  as  prick  the  garter,  prick  at 
the  loop,  and  fast  and  loose  (which  see,  under 
fast^,  a.). 

strap-head  (strap'hed),  n.  In  mach.,  a  journal- 
box  formed  at  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod. 

strap-hinge  (strap'hinj),  n.    See  hinge. 

strap-joint  (strap'joint),  n.  In  mack.,  a  con- 
nection formed  by  a  strap,  key,  and  gib,  as  on 
the  end  of  a  pitman.    E.  H.  KnigM. 

strap-laid  (strap'lad),  a.  Noting  a  flat  rope 
made  by  placing  two  or  more  strands  of  haw- 
ser-laid rope  side  by  side,  piercing  them  later- 
ally, and  binding  them  together  by  twine  in- 
serted through  the  pierced  noles. 

strap-mounts  (strap'mounts),  n.pl.  The  buck- 
les, chapes,  slides,  etc.,  with  which  leather 
straps  are  fitted. 

strap-oil  (strap'oil),«.  Abeating.  [Humorous.] 

strap-oyster  (strap'ois"ter),  n.  A  long  slender 
oyster  which  grows  upright  in  mud.  Also  called 
stuck-^p,  stnSc-up,  coon-heel,  shanghai,  razor- 
blade,  rabbitear,  etc.     [New  Jersey.] 

strappado  (stra-pa'do),  n.  [Formerly  also  stra- 
pado;  <  OP.  strapade,  F.  estrapade  =  Sp.  estra- 
pada  =  It.  strappata,  <  strappare,  pull.]  A  pun- 
ishment or  torture  which  consisted  in  raising 
the  victim  to  a  certain  height  by  a  rope  and 
letting  him  fall  suddenly,  Qie  rope  being  se- 
cured to  his  person  in  such  a  way  that  the  jerk 
in  falling  would  inflict  violent  pain.  For  exam- 
ple, the  hands  being  tied  together,  the  rope  would  be  se- 
cured to  the  wrists ;  the  punishment  was  more  severe  when 
the  arms  had  previously  been  brought  behind  the  back. 

We  presently  determined  rather  to  seeke  our  liberties 
then  to  bee  in  danger  for  euer  to  be  slaues  in  the  country, 
for  it  was  told  vs  we  should  hane  ye  strapado. 

HaUuyVs  Voyages,  II.  263. 

They  vse  also  the  Stramtado,  hoising  them  _vp  and  downe 

by  the  armes  with  a  cord.       Purekas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  44L 

strappado  (stra-pa'do),  V.  t.  [<  strappado,  n.] 
To  torture  by  the  strappado. 

Oh,  to  redeeme  my  honour, 
I  would  haue  this  hand  cut  off,  these  my  brests  sear'd. 
Be  rack'd,  stroEpodo'd,  put  to  any  torment. 
Heywood,  Woman  Eilled  with  Hindness  (Works,  ed.  1874, 

[n.  141). 

strapper  (strap'6r),  n.  [<  strap  +  -erK]  1. 
One  who  has  to  do  with  straps ;  specifically,  one 
who  has  charge  of  the  harnessing  of  horses. 

Men  who,  though  nothing  but  strappers,  call  themselves 
grooms.  JEncyc.  Brit,  XII.  196. 

3.  Anything  bulky;  a  large,  tall  person.    [Col- 
loq.] 

A  strapper — a  real  tapper,  Jane;  big,  brown,  and 
buxom ;  with  hair  just  such  as  the  ladies  of  Carthage 
must  have  had.  Charlotte  Brante,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

strapping!  (strap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  strap, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  strap. — 3. 
Abeating;  a  whipping.  [Colloq.]— 3.  Material 
for  straps,  or  straps  in  general. 

Securing  the  loose  flaps  of  the  lip  with  pieces  of  strap- 
ping- Lancet,  1890, 1.  183. 

strapping^  (strap'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  strap,  v., 
used,  like  thumping,  whacking,  whopping,  boun- 
cing, and  other  participial  adjectives  express- 
ing violent  action,  to  denote  something  of  im- 
pressively large  size.]  Tall;  lusty;  robust. 
[CoUoq.] 

Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  Lady —I  can't  hit  ofl 
her  Name.  Congrem,  Double-Dealer,  iii.  10. 

strapping-plate  (strap'ing-plat),  n.  In  mining, 
one  of  the  wrought-iron  plates  by  which  the 
spears  of  a  pump-rod  are  bolted  together.  Also 
called  spear-plate. 

Strapplet  (strap'l),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  strap,  v.] 
lo  bmd  with  a  strap;  strap;  entangle. 

His  ruin  startled  th'  other  steeds,  the  gears  crack'd,  and 

the  reins 
Strappled  his  fellows.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi.  438. 

strap-rail  (strap'raK),  n.  A  flat  rail  laid  upon 
a  continuous  longitudinal  sleeper. 

strap-shaped(strap'shapt),o.  Ligulate;  shaped 
like  a  strap :  used  especially  of  Qie  rays  of  the 
tubuliflorous  and  the  corollas  of  the  liguliflorous 
Compositee. 

strap-skein  (strap'skan),  n.  In  carriage-build- 
ing, a  flat  strip  of  iron  let  into  the  wood  of  an 
axle-arm  to  protect  it  from  wear. 

strap-work  (strap'w6rk),  n.  Architectural  or- 
nament consisting  of  a  narrow  fillet  or  band 
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represented  as  folded  and  crossed,  and  occa- 
sionally interlaced  -with  another. 

strap-worm  (strap'wferm),  n,  A  cestoid  worm 
of  the  family  lAguUdx. 

strapwort  (strap'wSrt),  n.  A  sea-coast  plant 
of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western  En- 
rope,  Corrigiola  KUoralis,  of  the  Ulecebraceae. 
It  IS  an  herb  with  numerous  slender  trailing  stems,  sug- 
gesting the  name,  and  small  white  flowers  In  little  heads 
or  cymes,  the  sepals  petal-like  on  the  margin. 

Strasburg  finch,  pS,t6,  ware,  etc.  See  finch\ 
etc. 

Strass  (stras),  n.  [So  called  from  the  name  of 
the  German  inventor,  Josef  ;8«ras»er.]  1.  Same 
as  pasted  3. — 2.  The  refuse  of  silk  left  in  mak- 
ing up  skeins.    M.  H.  Knight. 

strata,  n.    Plural  of  stratum. 

stratagem  (strat'a-jem),  n.  [Formerly  also 
strategem;  early  inod.  E.  stratageme ;  <  OP. 
stratageme,  F.  stratag^e  =  Sp.  estratagema  = 
Pg.  estratagema,  stratagema  —  It.  stratagemma 
(in  Bom.  erroneously  spelled  with  a  in  the  sec- 
ond orig.  syllable),  <  L.  sirategema,  <  Gr.  arpaHi- 
yvfia,  the  act  of  a  general,  a  piece  of  general- 
ship, <  arpaTtiyelv,  be  a  general,  command  an 
army,  <  arpaTtiydc,  a  general,  the  leader  or  com- 
mander of  an  army:  see  strategy.']  1.  An  arti- 
fice in  war;  a  plan  or  scheme  for  deceiving  an 
enemy. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  lit  for  treasons,  eiratagenw,  and  spoils. 

Shale.,  M.  of  v.,  T.  1. 86. 

He  penry  V.]  never  fought  Battel,  nor  won  Town, 

wherein  he  prevailed  not  as  much  by  Stratagem  as  by 

force.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  179. 

3.  Any  artifice;  a  trick  by  which  some  advan- 
tage is  intended  to  be  obtained. 

Ambition  !a  full  of  distractions ;  it  teems  with  strata- 
gema, and  is  swelled  with  expectations  as  with  a  tympany. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

It  is  an  honest  etratagem  to  take  advantage  of  ourselves. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  li.  13. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  ArtCftce,  Manceuver,  Trick,  etc.  See  aarti- 
fee. — 2.  Deception,  plot,  trap,  device,  snare,  dodge,  con- 
trivance. 

stratagematic  (strat'a-je-mat'ifc),  a.    [<  OF. 
stratagematigue,  <  NL'.'  *s1/rategemaUeus,  <  Or. 
0Tpari^)^/!«z(T-),  a  stratagem:  see  stratagem.']  Us- 
ing stratagem ;  skilled  in  strategy.   Puttenkam, 
Arte  of  Bng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  35.  [Bare.] 
stratagematically  (strafa-je-mafi-kal-i),  adv. 
By  stratagem  or  artifice.    '(?.  Sa/rvey,  Four  Let- 
ters. 
Stratagemic  (strat-a-jem'ik),  a.     [<  stratagem 
+  -ic.J    Containing"  or  characterized  by  strata- 
gem or  artifice.     [Bare.] 
stratagemical  (strat-a-jem'i-kal),  a,   [<  strata^ 
gemic  +  -al.]    Same  as  stratagemic.    Cotgra/oe; 
Swift  (t),  Tripos,  iii. 

stratarithmetry  (strat-a-rith'me-tri),».  [Irreg. 
<  Gr.  arpardc,  an  aiany,  -f-  apiO/iSg,  a  number  (see 
arithmeUc),  +  -furpta,^ /lirpov,  measure.]   Milit., 
the  art  of  drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of  men 
in  a  geometrical  figure,  or  of  estimating  or  ex- 
pressing the  number  of  men  in  such  a  figure. 
Imp.  Diet. 
Strategetic  (strat-e-jet'ik),  a.   [<  Gr.  arpaniyjin- 
k6q,  pertaining  to  Ihe  command  of  an  army,  < 
nrpaTtiyelv,  be  a  general,  command  an  army:  see 
stratagem.]    Same  as  strategic. 
Strategetical   (strat-e-jet'i-kal),  a.    [<  strate- 
getic +  -al.]    Same  as  strategical. 
Strategetically  (strat-e-jet'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a 
strategetical  manner. 
Strategetics  (strat-e-jet'iks),  n.     [PI.  of  strate- 
getic (see  4es).]    Same  as  strategy. 
strategi,  ».    Plural  of  strategus,  1, 
strategic  (stra-tej'ik),  a.    [=  F,  straf^Sgique,  < 
LL.  *strategicus  (in  neut.  pi.  strategica,  the 
deeds  of  a  general),  <  Gr.  OTpaTirytKdi,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  general,  <  arparT^di,  a  general:  see 
stratagem,  and  cf .  strategy.]    Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  strategy ;  demanded  by ,  used 
in,  or  characterized  by  strategy:  as,  strategic 
movements.— strate^c  battle.   See  bataei,  l. 
strategical  (stra-tej'i-kal),  a.    [<  strategic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  strategic" 
strategically  (stra-tej'i-kal-i),  adm.    In  a  stra- 
tegic manner;  as  regards  strategy. 
Strategics  (stra-tej'iks),  n.  [PI.  ot  strategic  (see 
■4cs).]    Same  as  strategy 
strategist  (strat'f-jist),  ».    [=  F.  stratSgiste; 
as  strateg-y  +  4si.]    One  skiUed  in  strategy. 

He  tMilton]  was  a  strategist  rather  than  a  drill-sergeant 
in  verse,  capable,  beyond  any  other  English  poet,  of  put- 
ting great  masses  through  the  most  complicated  evolutions 
without  clash  or  confusion,  but  he  was  not  curious  that 
every  foot  should  be  at  the  same  angle. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  286. 
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strategus  (stra-te'gus),  n.  [<  L.  strategus,  <  Gr. 
arpaTiiySg,  the  commander  of  an  army,  a  gen- 
eral: see  strategy.']  1.  PI.  strategi  (-ji).  Amili- 
tary  commander  in  ancient  Greece :  as,  Diasus 
was  strategus  of  the  Achean  League. — 2.  leap.] 
[NL.  (Hope,  1837).]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  large 
American  scarabseid  beetles,  whose  males  usu- 
ally have  three  prothoracie  horns.  They  are 
mainly  tropical  and  subtropical,  but  S,  antseus 
extends  north  to  Massachusetts. —  8.  [cap-] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  moUusks. 

strategy  (strat'e-ji),  n.  ■  [<  OP.  strategic,  F. 
strategic  =  Sp.  e'strategia  =  It.  strategia,  strat- 
egy (cf.  L.  strategia,  a  government,  province), 

<  Gr.  arpaTTijla,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  com- 
mander, generalship,  a  pretorship,  government, 
province,  <  ajparrfyi^,  the  leader  or  commander 
of  an  army,  a  general,  a  governor,  pretor,  consul, 

<  arpardg,  an  army,  host,  soldieiy  (prop,  an  en- 
camped army,  lit. '  scattered,  spread'  (=  L.  stra- 
tus, scattered,  spread),  <  aropEwivai  =  L.  ster- 
nere  (pp.  stratum),  scatter,  spread,  strew:  see 
stratum),  +  iyeiv,  lead  (see  agent).]  1.  The  sci- 
ence of  combining  and  employing  the  means 
which  the  different  branches  of  the  art  of  war 
afford,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  projects  of 
operations  and  of  dipeoting  great  military  move- 
ments ;  the  art  of  moving  troops  so  as  to  be  ena- 
bled either  to  dispense  with  a  battle  or  to  deliver 
one  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  with  the 
most  decisive  results ;  generalship,  in  strategy 
three  things  demand  especial  consideration :  (1)  the  base 
of  operations,  or  line  from  which  an  army  commences  its 
advance  upon  an  enemy ;  (2)  the  objective,  or  objective  point, 
the  point  which  it  aims  to  possess,  or  the  object  which  it 
strives  to  attain ;  (3)  the  line  of  operations,  or  that  line 
which  an  army  must  pass  over  to  attain  its  obj  ective  point. 
When  an  army  assumes  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  the 
base  of  operations  becomes  the  line  of  license,  and  in  a 
retrograde  movement  the  line  of  operations  becomes  the 
line  0/  retreat.  Strategical  points  are  the  points  of  opera- 
tions of  an  army —namely,  points  whose  occupation  secures 
an  undoubted  advantage  to  the  army  holding  them  tor 
offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  and  points  which  it  is 
the  chief  object  ot  an  army  to  attain.  The  tlieater  of  op- 
erations comprises  the  territory  to  be  invaded  or  defended 
by  an  army.  It  includes  the  base  of  operations,  the  objec- 
tive point,  the  front  of  operations,  the  lines  of  operation, 
the  nnes  of  com/m/unieaUon  which  connect  the  several  lines 
of  operations,  obstacles,  natural  or  artificial,  lines  of  retreat, 
and  places  ot  refuge.  The  front  of  operatitms  is  the  length 
of  the  line  in  advance  of  uie  base  of  operations  covered 
or  occupied  by  an  army. 

2.  The  use  of  artifice,  finesse,  or  stratagem  for 
the  carrying  out  of  any  project. 

strath  (strath),  n.  [<  Gael,  srath,  =  Ir.  srath, 
sratha='W.  ystrad,  avaUey;  perhaps  connect- 
ed with  street,  ult.  <  L.  strata :  see  street.]  In 
Scotland,  a  valley  of  considerable  size,  often 
having  a  river  running  through  it  and  giving  it 
its  distinctive  appellation:  as,  Strathspey  (the 
valley  of  the  Spey),  Stratheaxa  (the  valley  of 
the  Earn),  and  Strathvuore  (the  great  valley). 

strathspey  (strath-spa'),  n.  [So  called  from 
Strathspey  in  Scotland.]  1.  A  Scotch  dance, 
invented  early  in  the  eighteenth  oentm-y,  re- 
sembling the  reel,  but  slower,  and  marked  by 
numerous  sudden  jerks. 

While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced,  with  HigUand  glee ! 

Scott,  Glenfinlas. 

2.  Music  for  such  a  dance  or  in  its  rhythm, 
which  is  duple,  moderately  rapid,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  rhythmic  or  metric  figure  called  the 
Scotch  snap  or  catch  (which  see,  under  Scotch^), 
or  its  converse. 

straticulate  (stra-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  "strati- 
culatus,  <  *stra1^culum,'dim.  of  stratum,  a  layer: 
see  stratum.]  Arranged  in  thin  layers,  as  a 
banded  agate. 

stratification  (strat"i-fl-ka'shon),  re.  [=  F. 
stratification  =  Sp.  estratificacion  =  It.  straUfi^ 
eaeione;  as  stratify  -(-  -ation.]  1.  The  act  of 
stratifying,  or  the  state  of  being  stratified; 
formation  or  arrangement  in  layers. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  in  England,  as  it  still  is  on 
the  Continent  to  tan  by  the  process  of  stratification,,  for 
which  purpose  a  bed  of  bark  is  made  upon  the  bottom  ot 
the  pit ;  upon  this  is  laid  the  hide,  then  bark,  then  a  hide, 
and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  full.        Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  385. 

2.  Specifically,  in  geol.,  deposition  in  beds  or 
strata ;  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  those  rocks 
which  have  been  laid  down  or  spread  over  the 
surface  by  water.  The  most  important  indication  and 
result  of  stratification  is  that  the  rock  separates  more  or 
less  easily  along  the  planes  separating  the  beds  or  strata. 
Each  stratifloation-plane  marks  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  deposit,  or  a  shorter  or  longer  period  during  which 
deposition  was  suspended.  Often  one  stratum  is  succeeded 
by  another  of  quite  different  character,  showing  a  change 
in  the  existing  conditions.  Sometimes,  however,  a  rock  is 
distinctly  stratified,  but  each  stratum  separates  easily  into 
much  thinner  layers,  closely  resembling  oneanother  in  pet- 
rographic  character :  this  is  generally  called  lamimiaion. 
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In  some  cases  the  apparent  stratification  seems  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  imperfect  cleaVage,  there  having  been  a 
certain  amount  of  rearrangement  of  the  particles  ot  the 
rock  parallel  to  the  planes  ot  deposition.  See  cuts  under 
.Artesian  and  eroeum. 

3.  In. physiol.,  the  thickening  of  a  cell-wall  by 
the  deposition  of  successive  thin  layers  of 
formed  material;  also,  the  arrangement  of  the 
layers  so  deposited. 

It  is  now  known  that  slratifleation  is  due  to  a  subsequent 
change  in  the  amount  of  water  ot  organization  present  in 
particular  parts  ot  the  [cell-]wall.    Bessey,  Botany,  p.  33. 

4.  In  elect,  the  appearance  presented  by  an 
electric  discharge,  or  a  series  of  rapid  dis- 
charges, in  a  rarefied  gas,  light  and  dark  bands 
or  strisB  being  produced. 

stratified  (strat'i-fid),  p.  a.  Arraujged  or  dis- 
posed in  layers  or  strata :  as,  strained  rocks. 
See  cut  under  erosion stratified  cartilage,  ordi- 
nary white  flbrocartilage.— stratified  epithelium.  See 
epithelium. — Stratified  thallus,  in  lichens,  a  thallus  in 
which  the  gonidia,  or  algal  cells,  are  disposed  in  one  or 
more  layers,  thus  producing  stratification.  See  heterom- 
erous,  (e)  (2). 

stratiform  (strat'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  stratum,  a 
layer,  -l-/or»»a,form.]  Forming  or  formed  into 
a  layer  or  lamella ;  embedded  as  a  stratum  or 
layer;  stratified:  specifically  used  in  the  anato- 
my of  a  form  of  cartilage stratiform  cartilage 

or  fibrocartllage,  a  layer  of  cartilage  embedded  in  a 
groove  of  bone  along  which  the  tendon  ot  a  muscle  plays : 
referring  not  to  a  special  kind  of  cartilage,  but  to  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  it  is  arranged.  The  cartilage  lining 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  on  which  the  tendon 
of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  glides,  is  an  example. 

stratify  (strat'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stratified, 
ppr.  stratifying.  [=  F.  stratifier  =  It.  stratifi- 
care,  <  NL.  stratum,  a  layer,  +  L.  facere,  make, 
do.]  To  form  into  a  layer  or  layers,  as  sub- 
stances in  the  earth ;  lay  or  arrange  in  strata. 

Stratigrapher  (strartig'ra-fer),  n.  [<  stratig- 
raphy +  -eri.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  study  of  stratigraphioal  geology.  Nature, 
XLm.  142. 

stratigraphic  (strat-i-graf'ik),  a.  [<  siratig- 
raph-y  +  -ic]  Having  to  do  with  the  order  of 
succession,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  general 
geological  character  of  the  series  of  stratified 
rooks  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  largely 
composed. 

stratigraphioal  (strat-i-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  strati- 
graphic  +  -al.]    Same  as  stratigraphic. 

stratigraphically  (strat-i-graf 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  stratigraphic  manner;  as  regards  stratigra- 
phy, or  the  disposition  of  strata. 

stratigraphist  (stra-tig'ra-fist),  n.  [<  stratig- 
raphy +  -ist.]  One  who'studies  staratigraphy ; 
a  stratigrapher.    Nature,  XXXVHI.  506. 

stratigraphy  (stra-tig'ra-fi),  n.  [<  NL.  stratum, 
a  layer,  +  Gr.  -ypa^la,' <.  ypA^etv,  write.]  In 
geol. ,  order  and  position  of  the  stratified  groups ; 
all  that  part  of  geological  science  which  is  not 
specially  theoretical  or  paleontological ;  gen- 
eral descriptive  geology. 

Stratiomyia  (strat"i-o-ma'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Mac- 
quart,  1838),  orig.  Stratiomys  (Geoffrey,  1764), 
also  Stratiomya  (Schiner,  1868),  Stratyomis 
(ScheUing,  1803),  Stratyomys  (J.  B.  Gray,  1832) ; 
irreg.  <  Gr.  arpaTiinri^,  a  soldier,  +  fivla,  a 
fiy.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Stra- 
tiomyldsB.  They  are  medium-sized  or  rather  large  flies 
ot  dark  color  with  light  spots  or  stripes.  The  larv»  live 
in  mud  or  damp  sand,  and  the  flies  are  found  upon  um- 
belliferous and  other  flowers  growing  near  water.  About 
40  species  are  known  in-North  America,  and  about  20  in 
Europe.  They  are  sometimes  called  cluimeleon-Jlies,  from 
the  name  of  one  species,  S.  cha/mseleon. 

Stratiomyidse  (strat"i-5-im'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Leach,  1819,  as  Stratiomydse),  <  StraHomyia  + 
-idle.]  A  family  of  true  flies,  belonging  to  the 
braohycerous  JHptera  and  to  the  section  Nota- 
cantha.  it  Is  a  large  and  wide-spread  family ;  about  200 
species  occur  in  North  America.  They  vary  much  in  sise 
and  color,  and  have  a  large  hemispherical  head,  flattened 
or  convex  abdomen,  and  tibise  usually  without  spurs. 
They  are  mostly  flower-flies,  and  are  often  found  upon 
vegetation  in  damp  places. 

Stratiotese  (strat-i-6'te-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Link, 
1829),  <  Stratiotes  +  -eae.]  A  tribe  of  monoooty- 
ledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Hydrocharideae 
and  series  Glyeydrse.  it  is  characterized  by  a  very 
short  stem  bearing  crowded  sessile  submerged  leaves  and 
usually  also  long-petioled  floating  leaves,  by  peduncled 
spathes,  and  by  one-celled  ovaries  spuriously  six-celled 
by  Intrusion  of  the  lobed  placentse.  It  includes  five  gen- 
era, of  which  Stratiotes  is  the  type.  (See  also  Hydrocharis.) 
The  others  are  mostly  tropical  plants  of  fresh  water,  with 
ovate-oblong  or  broadly  cordate  floating  leaves  and  ribbed 
or  winged  spathes. 

Stratiotes  (strat-i-6'tez),  n.  [NL.  (in  def.  1 
(LinnsBus,  1737)  so  called  from  the  sword-like 
leaves),<  Gr.  arpari^g,  se.  iroTdfuog,  an  Egyptian 
water-plant,  by  some  said  to  have  been  the 
water  lettuce,  Pistia  Stratiotes;  lit.  '  river-sol- 
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dier,'  <  orpaTtiiTriq,  a  soldier,  <  arpartd,  an  army, 
<  arpardg,  an  army:  see  strategy.  Cf.  stradiot, 
estracUof]  1.  A  genus  of  ■water-plants,  of  the 
order  SydrocharidesB,  type  of  the  tribe  Stratio- 
teie.  It  is  without  floating  leaves,  unlike  the  rest  ot 
its  tribe,  and  is  characterized  by  spathes  of  two  leaves 
which  in  the  male  inclose  the  base  of  a  long  pedicel  bear- 
ing two  or  more  flowers  with  from  11  to  15  stamens  each. 
The  female  flowers  are  solitary  and  short-pedicelled,  with 
numerous  linear  staminodes,  6  slender  two-cleft  styles, 
and  a  beaked  ovary  becoming  in  fruit  ovoid  and  acumi- 
nate, externally  fleshy,  and  exsei'ted  from  its  spathe  on  a 
recurved  pediceL  The  only  species,  S.  dk/ldet,  the  water- 
soldier,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  resembles  a 
small  ^oe.  It  is  aperennial  submerged  aquatic,  with  some- 
what fleshy  crowded  sword-shaped  leaves,  which  are  acute, 
sessile,  and  sharply  serrate.  The  flowers  are  borne  above 
the  surface  of  the  water;  each  perianth  consists  of  three 
calyx-like  segments  and  three  much  larger  wavy  crisped 
white  petals.  Old  names  are  knightswort,  crab's-dmi/,  and 
VJOter-seTigreen, 

3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  South  American  oara- 
bid  beetles.    Putzeys,  1846. 

strato-cirrus  (stra-to-slr'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  stratus 
+  cirrus.'}  A  cloud  very  like  cirro-stratus,  but 
more  compact  in  structure,  and  formed  at  a 
lower  altitude.    Ahereromby. 

stratocracy  (stra-tok'ra-si),  n.     [<  G-r.  arpaTdg, 
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ganglion-cells.— Stratam  comeum,  the  outer  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  above  the  stratum  grannlosum.  See  cut 
under  etin. — Stratum  cylindrorum.  Same  as  itraium 
{iaciI2o8um.— Stratum  gelatinoBUm,  a  layer  of  gray 
matter  of  the  olfactory  Bulb,  consisting  of  fusiform  or 
pyramidal  gray  nerve-cells  in  a  flue  mesh  of  white  nerve- 
fiber.—  Stratum  glomeruloaum,  a  layer  of  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  olfactory  bulb,  consisting  of  nodulated  masses 
containing  small  nuclear  cells,  among  which  is  a  con- 
voluted olfactory  nerve-flber.— Stratum  granulosimi, 
the  thin  stratum  next  above  the  stratum  spinosum  of  the 
epidermis,  consisting  of  cells  rendered  granular  by  minute 
globules  of  ceratohyalin.  It  is  wanting  over  the  hps  and 
under  the  nails,  and  gives  the  white  color  to  the  skin. 
See  cut  under  sitin.- Stratum  laounosum,  a  layer  of 
the  hippocampus  major,  next  above  the  stratum  radiatum, 
characterized  by  the  open  reticulated  nature  of  the  neu- 
roglia  Stratam  lucidimi,  the  lowest  layer  of  the  stra- 
tum comeum  of  the  epidermis.  See  cut  under  sHn.— 
Stratum  Ojyticum,  the  layer  in  the  upper  quadrigemi- 
nal  body  which  lies  below  the  stratum  cinereum,  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  white  fibers  interspersed  with  gan- 
glion-cells.—Stratum  radiatum,  a  layer  of  the  hippo- 
campus major,  striated  at  right  angles  to  its  surfaces  by 
the  processes  of  the  large  pyramidal  cells  which  lie  along 
its  inner  border.— Stratum  spiuosum,  the  lowest  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  next  to  the  corium,  formed  of  pnckle- 
cells,  and  limited  above  by  the  stratum  granulosum.  Also 
called  rete  mmosnm,  rele  Jlilfiglai  or  McUpCghi,  and  stra- 
tum UalpigMi  or  Malpighi.  See  cut  under  sHra.— Stra- 
tum zonale,  a  superficial  stratum  of  white  nerve-flbers. 


an  army, -h -icpaffa,  < /cpoTEZv,  rule.]    A  military  Stratus  (stra'tus),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  stratus,  a 
"     "  "  spread  for  a  bed,  a  coverlet,  <  sternere,  pp. 

stratus,  spread,  extend:  see  stratum.']  A  con- 
tinuous horizontal  sheet  of  cloud,  generally  of 
uniform  thickness.  It  is  essentially  a  flue-weather 
cloud,  and  is  characteristic  of  areas  of  high  pressure.  In 
the  evening  and  morning  of  fine  days  it  frequently  appears 
as  a  low  foggy  canopy  overspreading  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  skv,  and  disappears  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increases. 
All  low  detached  clouds  which  look  like  lifted  fog  and  are 
not  consolidated  into  definite  form  are  stratus.  It  is  the 
lowest  of  the  clouds.  Abbreviated*.  See  out  under  rfimd. 
All  cloud  which  lies  as  a  thin  flat  sheet  must  either  be 
pure  stratus  or  contain  the  word  straio  in  combination. 

Abereromby,  Weather,  p.  VI. 

Straucht,  stranghti  (strftcht),  a.  and  v.  Obso- 
lete or  dialectal  (Scotch)  forms  of  straight^. 
strailght^t  (strat),  a.    [By  apheresis  from  dis- 
traught.   Cf .  stract.']    Distraught. 

So  as  being  now  slra/agM  of  minde,  desperate,  and  a 
verie  foole,  he  goeth,  etc. 

R.  Scot,  Witchcraft,  18  b.    (JViwes.) 


government ;  government  by  force  of  arms. 

Enough  exists  to  show  that  the  form  of  polity  [according 
to  Plato's  system]  would  be  a  martial  aristocracy,  a  quali- 
fled  etratoera(^.  De  Qyiruxy,  Flato. 

Strato-cumulus  (stra-to-kii'mu-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
stratvs  +  ewmulus.'i  A  stratum  ol  low  cloud 
consisting  of  separate  irregular  masses;  aoloud 
of  the  layer  type,  but  not  sufficiently  uniform  to 
be  pure  stratus.    Also  called  cumulo-stratus. 

Stratographic  (strat-o-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  stratog- 
raphr^  +  -ic]    Pertaining  to  stratography. 

Stratographical  (strat-o-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  strat- 
ographic +  -al.'\    Same  as  stratographic. 

stratographically  (strat-9-graf'i-kal-i),  adm.  In 
a  stratographic  manner. 

stratography  (stra-tog'ra-fl),  n.    [<  Gr.  OTpardg, 
an  army,  -t-  -ypcujila,  <  ypa^etv,  write.]     Descrip- 
tion of  aiinies  or  what  belongs  to  an  army. 
A  great  commander  by  land  and  l^y  sea,  he  [iRaleigh] 


was  critical  in  all  the  arts  of  stratography,  aid  delights  to  straughtct  fitrailght't.    Obsolete  forms  of  the 
illustrate  them  on  eveiy  o^cas^  terit  and  past  participle  of  stretch. 

.       .      ,     ,.,  /      „  „.    1     .    ,   Stravagantt, a.     \_—li. stravagante;  anaphetic 

Stratonic  (stra-ton'ik),  a.  Same  as  ««ratomjca?.    toim  ot  extravagant.']    Extravagant;  profuse. 

Stratonical  (stra-ton'i-kal),  a.     [<  S«rato  (see  straTaig(stra-vag'),«.«.  [Also sfrosjoifire;  prop, 
def .)  +  -ic-al.']    Pertaining  to  Strato  orbtratou    *stravague,  <  OP.  estravaguer  =  Olt.  stravagare, 


of  Lampsacus,  called  "the  physicist,"  the  third 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  of  philosophy, 
over  which  he  presided  from  288  to  270  b.  o.  He 
was  a  thorough  materialist^  and  held  that  every  particle 
of  matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  power,  and  that  the 
world  is  formed  by  natural  development.— Stratonical 
atbeismt,  a  form  of  evolutionism  which  replaces  the  ab- 


<  ML.  extravaga/ri,  wander  out  or  beyond :  see 
extravagant.  Cf .  stravagant.]  To  stroll ;  wan- 
der; go  about  idly.    [Scotch  and  Irish.] 

What  did  ye  come  here  for?  To  go  prancing  down  to 
the  shore  and  back  from  the  shore— and  slravayging 
about  the  place?  W.  Black,  In  Par  Lochaber,  vli. 


solute  chance  of  the  Epicureans  by  a  sort  of  life  which  is  gtravaigcr  (stra-va'g6r),  n.  [<  stravaig  +  -erl.] 
regarded  as  an  intrinsic  attribute  of  matter.  Q^^g  ^j^p  -ganders   about  idly;    a  stroller;    a 

There  is.  Indeed,  another  form  of  atheism,  .  .  .  we  for     wanderer.     [Scotch  and  Msh.] 
distinction  sake  shall  caU  Sfmtonicoi,  such  as,  being  too  „i,„_i    /„(-.§ \    m    a-nti  n,       f—  8n  xf/rne- C  ME 
modest  and  shamefaced  to  fetch  all  things  from  the  for-  Straw^^  (stra),  n.3.Ji<la.      [--  &0-  %"*; '^.f^,' 
tuitous  motion  of  atoms,  would  therefore  allow  to  the    straw,  strau,  stra,  stre,_  stree,^  <   AH.  ytreaw, 
several  parts  of  matter  a  certain  kind  of  natural  (though 
not  animal)  perception,  such  as  is  devoid  of  reflexive  con- 
sciousness, together  with  a  plastic  power  whereby  they 
may  be  able  artiflcially  and  methodically  to  form  and 
frame  themselves  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  respective 
capabilities— something  like  to  Aristotle's  Nature,  but 
that  it  hath  no  dependence  at  all  upon  any  higher  mind 
or  deity.  Cudvjorth,  Intellectual  System,  ii.  §  3. 


Stratopeite  (stra-to'pe-it),  n.  [<  NL.  stratum, 
a  layer;  second  element  uncertain.]  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  manganese,  of  uncertain  comi)osi- 
tion,  derived  from  the  alteration  of  rhodonite. 

Stratose  (stra'tos),  a.  [<  NL.  *stratosus,  <  stra- 
tum, a  layer:  see  stratum.]  In  hot,  stratified; 
arranged  in  more  or  less  clearly  defined  layers. 
Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  51. 

Stratotic  (stra-tot'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  aTparie, 
an  army,  +  -i4c;  or  erroneously  toi  "straUotic, 

<  Gr.  uTpaTioTticdg,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  soldier, 

<  arpaTUnriQ,  a  soldier:  see  Strattotes.]  Warlike; 
military.     [Kara.]    Imp.  Diet. 

Stratum  (stra'tum),  M.;  pi.  simto  (-ta).  [NL.,< 
L.  stratum,  a  spread  for  a  bed,  a  coverlet,  quilt, 
blanket,  a  pUlow,  bolster,  a  bed,  also  pavement, 
prop.  neut.  of  stratus  (=  Gr.  arpardg,  an  army), 
pp.  of  sternere,  =  Gr.  aropewiivat,  spread,  extend. 
Cf .  strew.]  A  layer  of  material,  formed  either 
naturally  or  art&cially.  Speciflosdly- (o)  In  geol., 
same  as  bed.  See  ftedl,  6  (c),  and  straHflcoMon,  also  cut  un- 
der Artesian.  (6)  In  zo6Z.  and  anat.,  a  layer  of  tissue,  as 
a  membrane,  etc. ;  a  lamina  or  lamella ;  especially,  one  of 
several  similar  or  superposed  layers  specifled  by  a  quali- 
fying word :  used  with  either  English  or  Latin  context. 

Ctoiddlal  stratum.  See  gonidiSl. — Rise  of  strata,  in 

geol.  See  dip,  n.,  i  (a).  —  Secondary  strata,  in  geol. ,  the 
Mesozoic  strata.- Stratum  baciUoEum.  Same  as  rod- 
and-eone  layer  of  the  retina  (which  see,  under  retina). — 
Stratum  cinereum,  a  layer  of  gray  matter  in  the  nates, 
lying  just  beneath  the  stratum  zonale,  with  few  and  small 


stre&w  (found  independently  only  in  the 
form  strewu  (appar.  pi.),  in  two  glosses,  other- 
wise only  in  comp.  stredwberie,  etc.:  see  straw- 
berry) =  OS.  stro  =  OPrie§.  stre  =  MD.  stroo, 
stroy,  D.  stroo  =  MLG.  siro,  LG.  stro  =  OHG. 
stro,  MHG.  strou,  stro  {straw-,  strouw-,  straw-), 
G.  stroh  =  leel.  stra  =  Sw.  strd  =  Dan.  straa, 
straw;  appar.  'that  which  is  scattered  about' 
(if  so,  it  must  have  been  orig.  applied  to  the 
broken  stalks  of  grain  after  threshing,  the 
simple  sense  'stalk'  being  then  later),  from  the 
root  of  strew  (dial,  straw) :  see  strew,  straw^ ; 
cf.  L.  stramen,  straw,  <  sternere,  pp.  stratus, 
strew  (see  stra^^,  stramage,  strammel,  stra- 
tum).] 1,  n.  1.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  certain 
species  of  grain,  pulse,  etc.,  chiefly  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  pease,  cut  or 
broken  off  (and  usually  dry) ;  also,  a  piece  of 
such  a  stem. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  913. 

2.  Such  stalks  collectively,  especially  after 
drying  and  threshing:  as,  a  load  of  straw.  In 
this  sense  a  collective  without  plural. 

N e  how  the  fyr  was  couched  flrst  with  stree. 
And  thanne  with  drye  stokkes  cloven  a  three. 

Chmtcer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2076. 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  proverbially  worth- 
less ;  the  least  possible  thing. 

For  thy  sword  and  thy  bow  I  care  not  a  straw. 
Nor  all  thine  arrows  to  boot. 
RMn  Bood  and  the  Tanner  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  226). 
Love,  like  despair,  catches  at  straws. 

Scott,  Qnentin  Durward,  xxxv. 

4.  [In  allusion  to  the  proverb,  "A.straw  shows 
which  way  the  wind  blows."]    A  slight  fact, 
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taken  as  an  instance  in  proof  of  a  tendenoy..-- 
5.  A  clay  pipe,  especially  a  long  one.  [Colloq.  J 
—6.  Same  as  straw-needle.— T .  In  entom.,  a 
stick-insect;  a  walking-stick.— Dunstable  straw, 
wheat-straw  used  for  bonnet-plaits.  The  middle  part  of 
the  straw  above  the  last  joint  is  selected.  It  is  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  10  inches,  which  ^e  then  split  by  a  ma- 
chine into  slips  of  the  requisite  width.  WhoU  DunttaUe 
signifies  a  plait  that  is  formed  of  seven  ent^e  straws,  while 
a  patent  Dunstable  consists  of  fourteen  split  straws.  Sim- 
mSnds.— Face  of  Straw,  a  sham ;  a  mere  eflagy. 

Off  drops  the  Vizor,  and  a  Face  of  Straw  appears. 

"  Soger  North,  Examen,  III.  vul  §  6. 

In  the  straw,  lying-in,  as  a  mother;  in  chUdbed. 

Our  EngUsh  plain  Proverb  de  Puerperis,  "they  are  m 
the  straw,"  shows  Feather-Beds  to  be  of  no  ancient  use 
among  the  common  sort  of  our  nation.  ,„    .    , 

Fvller,  Worthies,  Lincolnshire,  II.  263.  (Dames.} 
Jack  of  straw.  Sameas  ja<*«troM,  1.— Leghorn  straw. 
See  JeffAorn.— Man  of  straw.  See  man.— Pad  In  the 
Btrawt.  See  pad".— To  break  a  strawt,  to  quarrel. 
Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  68.— To  Oraw 
straws,  to  give  indications  of  sleepiness. 

Lady  Anew.  I'm  sure  'tis  time  for  honest  folks  to  be 

a-bed. 
Miss.  Indeed  ray  eyea  draw  straws. 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  in. 

To  lay  a  strawt,  to  pause  and  make  a  note.  HoHond,  tr. 
of  Camden,  p.  141. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  or  comjjosed  of  straw:  as,  a 
straw  hat. —  2.  Sham;  fictitious;  useless:  as,  a 
straw  bid.  Compare  straw  bail,  under  bail^,  5. — 
Straw  bond.  See  6ojmJi.— Straw  bonnet,  a  bonnet 
made  of  woven  or  plaited  straw.  See  straw  hat,  Dun- 
stable straw  (above),  and  leghorn —  Straw  hat,  a  hat  made 
of  straw  either  woven  together  in  one  piece  or,  as  is  more 
common,  plaited  into  a  narrow  braid  which  is  wound 
spirally,  the  separate  turns  being  sewed  together  where 
the  edges  touch.  Hats  for  men  and  bonnets  for  women 
are  included  under  the  general  term. —  Straw  mosaic, 
rope,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Straw  vote,  a  vote  taken 
without  previous  notice,  in  a  casual  gathering  or  other- 
wise.   See  I.,  i. 

strawl  (stra),  V.  t.  [<  straw''-,  n.]  To  furmsh  or 
bind  with  straw ;  apply  straw  to — strawed  seal, 
a  seal  containing  a  straw,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  rush,  or 
several  of  these,  embedded  in  the  wax,  often  around  it  aa 
a  border,  or  tied  in  fastening  the  seal  to  the  document. 
Such  additions  to  the  ordinary  seal  were  often  made  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  whether  the 
purpose  was  to  strengthen  or  protect  the  wax  or  to  pre- 
serve a  fragment  of  the  clod  delivered  in  making  livery 
of  seizin  seems  to  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Straw^  (strS,),  V.  t.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  strew.    Ex.  xxxii.  20. 

She  ^awed  the  roses  on  the  ground, 
Threw  her  mantle  on  the  brier. 

iMTd  John  (Child's  Ballads,  L  135). 

strawberry  (str^'ber'^i),  m. ;  pi.   strawberries 
(-iz).  [<  MB.  stroMbery,  strauberi,  strahery,  stra- 
heri,  strebery,  streberi,  strebere,  also  (in  comp.) 
strawhyry,  strobery,  <  AS.  siredioberie,  stredw- 
berige,  also  contracted  stredberie,  stredberige, 
stredberge,  also  stre&wberge,  streuberie,  late  AS. 
strieberie  (in  comp.),  strawberry  (also  called 
eorthberie,  G.  erdbeere,  'earth-beny'),  <  *stredv3f 
straw,  +  berie,  berry:  see  straw'-  and  berry^. 
The  first  element,  lit.  '  straw,'  is  very  rare  ift 
AS.  use,  and  its  exact  application  here  is  un- 
certain.    It  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  a 
long  stem,'  referring  to  the  runners  of  the 
plant,  or  it  may  allude  to  an  old  habit  of  string- 
ing the  berries  on  a  straw.    The  word  is  often 
erroneously  explained  as  a  corruption  of  a  sup- 
posed *strayberry,  or  even  as  referring  to  the 
common  use  of  straw  or  hay  about  the  plants 
to  keep  the  earth  from  soiling  the  berries.    No 
corresponding  name  appears  in  the  other  lan- 
guages.  Cf .  strawberry-wise.]    The  fruit  of  any 
of  the  species  of  the  genus  Fragaria,  or  the 
plant  itself.    The  plants  are  stemless,  propagating  by 
slender  runners  (whence  they  are  often  caUed  SiravAerry- 
v{n««),with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  scapes  a  few  inches  high, 
bearing  mostly  white-petaled  flowers  in  small  cymes,  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  berry,"  which  consists  of  an  enlarged  fieshy 
receptacle,  colored  scarlet  or  other  shade  of  red,  bearing 
the  achenes  on  its  exterior.    About  six  natural  species  are 
recognized,  though  these  are  so  variable  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  they  all  belong  to  one  multiform  species.    F. 
vesea  is  common  throughout  the  northern  Old  World  and 
northward  in  North  America.  Itincludes  the  alpine  straw- 
be^r^^  hautboy,  and  wood-strawberry  (see  belowX  was  prob- 
ably the  flrst  cultivated,  and  is  the  source  of  many  artifi- 
cial varieties,  including  the  perpetuals.    The  Virginian  or 
scarlet  strawberry,  F.  Virginiana,  is  common  eastward 
in  North  America,  and  in  the  more  robust  variety  iOftiocn- 
sis  extends  perhaps  to  Oregon.    The  achenes,  which  in  F. 
vesca  are  superficial,  are  in  this  species  sunk  in  pits.  It  was 
the  source  of  the  famous  Hovey  s  seedling,  produced  near 
Boston  about  1840,  and  later  of  Wilson's  Albany  (or  sim- 
ply Wilson'sX  whose  production  marked  an  epoch  in 
Ainerican  strawberry-culture.     In  Chili  and  along  the 
Faciflc  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska  grows  the  Chili 
strawbeny,  P.  ChOensis,  a  low  stout  densely  hairy  plant 
with  thick  leaves  and  large  flowers,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  valuable  hybrids  in  France  and  England.    The 
Indian  strawberry,  F.  Indiea,  peculiar  in  its  yellow  petals 
and  tasteless  fruit,  is  only  of  ornamental  value.     The 
strawbeny  was  not  cultivated  by  the  ancients ;  its  culture 
in  Europe  began  probably  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century.    It  is  now  grown  in  great  qaantitiea  in  Europe 
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and  North  America  for  Its  delicious  subacid  fruit,  which 
is  used  fresh  for  dessert,  and  also  canned  or  made  into  jam, 
and  affords  a  syru^  for  fiavoring  drinks,  ices,  creams,  etc. 
The  varieties,  which  are  mainly  or  wholly  from  the  first 
three  species  above  named,  are  numerous  and  constantly 
changing.  See  cuts  under  ytejeBiim  and  Fragaria. 
The  itrawierty  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  1.  60. 
Dr.  Boteler  said,  of  strawberries,  "Doubtless  God  could 
have  made  a  better  beny,  but  doubtless  God  never  did." 
I.  Waltttn,  Complete  Angler  (ed.  Bobn),  p.  1G8. 
Alpine  Btrawtjeny,  a  European  form  of  Fragaria  vesca, 
sometimes  distinguished  as  F.  coKituz.— Ananas  straw- 
berry. Suae  ax  pine-strawberry. — Barren  strawl)eny, 
In  England,  PotentiUa  Fragariastrum,  resembling  the 
strawberry  in  its  trifoliate  leaves  and  white  flowers ;  in 
America,  Waldsteinia  fragarioides,  having  the  leaves  three- 
parted,  but  the  flowers  yellow.  Neither  has  fleshy  fruit. 
— Bog-straWberry,  the  marsh-flveflnger,  PoterMUapa- 
lustris.  Britten  ana  Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.] — Caioluia 
strawberry,  a  misnomer  of  the  pine-strawberry,  once 
thought  to  have  come  from  Carolina. — Chili  Strawberry. 
See  def.  and  pine-stra/wberry. — GruShed  strawberry, 
a  crimson-red  color  of  considerably  reduced  luminosity 
and  somewhat  reduced  chroma.    A  color  disl^  of  38  parts 

Sure  red,  7  parts  artiflcial  ultramarine,  48  parts  velvet- 
lack,  and  7  parts  white  shows  a  crushed  strawberry. — 
Hautboy  strawberry.  See  hmOboy,  2.— Fine-straw- 
berry, a  variety  of  the  Chili  strawbeny  (see  def.  above), 
so  called  from  its  pineapple  flavor.  Also  Ananas  stara/uo- 
berry.  See  Carolina  strawberry.  [Eng.] — Scailet  straw- 
berry, specifically,  the  Virginian  strawberry.  [Eng.]— 
Btrawberry-crown  borer,  a  curcullonld  beetle,  Tylodeir- 


strawberry-crown  borer  {Tyloderma/ragariee). 

a,  larva,  full-grown ;  b,  adult  beetle,  from  side ;  c,  same,  from  above. 

(Hair-lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

ma  fragarise,  which  lays  its  eggs  at  the  crown  of  the  straw- 
berry-plant in  the  United  S^tes,  and  whose  larva  often 
seriously  damages  the  crop.—  Strawberry  false-worm. 
See  ^rav^rry  saw'fly  (below),  and  stra/uAerry-worm. — 
Strawberry  leaf-roller,  a  tortricid  moth,  Plwxopteris 
fraga/risBf  the  larva  of  which  rolls  the  leaves  of  the  straw- 
berry-plant in  the  United  States ;  also,  one  of  several  other 
moths  whose  larvee  have  this  habit.  See  cut  under  lec^- 
roUer.— StraWberry-leaves,adukedom:  from  the  eight 
strawberry-leaves  on  a  ducal  coronet. — Strawberry 
root-borer,  a  moth,  Ana/rsia  linecMla,  whose  larva  bur- 
rows in  the  roots  of  this  plant,  and  often  does  great  dam- 
age.— Strawberry  run.  See  mni.— Strawberry  saw- 
fly,  a  small  black  saw-fly,  Frnphyttis  maeulat'us,  whose 
larva  is  a  strawberry-worm.  See  cut  imder  Emphytus. 
—  Strawberry  Spmacll.  Same  as  strawberry-blite. — 
Strawberry  tongue,  in  rmd.,  a  red  papillated  tongue,  as 
seen  in  scarlatina. — wild  strawberry,  any  native  straw- 
berry ;  also,  sometimes,  species  of  Potenmla,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  true  strawberry. — WOOd-Strawberry, 
the  typical  form  of  Fragaria  vesca.  [Eng.] 

strawberry-bass  (stra'ber-i-bas),  n.  Same  as 
grass-bass. 

strawberry-blite  (str&'ber-i-blit),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  goosefoot,  Chenopodmm  {Blitum)  eapita- 
tum,  also  C.  (B.)  virgatum,  whose  flower-heads 
ripen  into  a  bright-red  juiey  eompouiid  fruit. 
They  are  Old  World  plants  found  in  gardens,  and  the  fruit, 
though  insipid,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  used  in 
cookery.    Also  called  straiwberry  spinacJi. 

strawberry-borer  (stra'ber-i-b6r"6r),  n.  One 
of  several  different  insects  whose  larvsa  mine, 
bore,  or  burrow  in  the  crown,  leaf,  or  root  of 
the  strawberry.  See  the  specific  phrase-names 
under  strawberry. 

strawberry-busa  (str&'ber-i-biish),  n.  A  low 
upright  or  stragglmg  American  shrub,  Euony- 
mus  Ameriea/na :  so  named  from  its  crimson  and 
scarlet  fruit. 

strawberry-clover  (strfi.'ber-i-kl6'''v6r),  n.  A 
species  of  clover,  THfolmm  fragiferum,  of  Eu- 
rope and  temperate  Asia.  It  resembles  the  com- 
mon white  clover,  T.  repens,  but  has  the  fruiting  heads 
involucrate,  and  very  dense  from  the  inflation  of  the 
calyxes,  which  are  also  somewhat  colored,  thus  suggest- 
ing the  name. 

strawberry-comb  (str&'ber-i-kom),  n.  See 
eomb'^,  3. 

strawberry-crab  (str3,'ber-i-krab),  n.  A  small 
maioid  or  spider-crab  of  European  waters,  Eu- 
rynome  aspera :  so  called  from  the  reddish  tu- 
bercles with  which  the  carapace  is  studded. 

strawberry-finch  (str4'ber-i-finoh),  n.  Same 
as  amada/vat. 

strawberry-geraniiun  (stra'ber-i-ie-ra'''ni- 
um),  n.    See  geramum  and  samfrage. 

strawberry-mark  (stra'ber-i-mark),  n.  A  kind 
of  birth-mark;  a  vascular  nrevus,  of  reddish 
color  and  soft  consistency,  like  a  strawberry. 

strawberry-moth  (str4'ber-i-m6th),  ».  Any 
moth  whose  larva  injures  the  strawberry,  (a) 
A  strawberry  root-borer.    (6)  A  strawberry  leat-roUer. 
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(c)  One  of  three  geometrida,  Pelraphorra  trurunfta,  Semato- 
eammafiwiaeiiimia,  and  Angerone  erocataria,  whose  larvae 
feed  on  the  foliage,  (fi)  The  smeared  dagger,  Acranycta 
oUinita. 

strawberrj[-pear 

(str^'ber-i-par),  n. 
The  fruit  of  a  cacta- 
ceous plant,  Cereus 
triangularis,  of  the 
"West  Indies,  etc.,  or 
the  plant  itself.  This 
plant  has  three-8ngled 
branches  which  dim,,  by 
rooting.  The  fruit  is  sub- 
acid, pleasant,  and  cool- 
ing, and  is  said  to  be  the 
best-flavored  afforded  by 
any  plant  of  the  order. 

strawberry-perch 

(strfi,'ber-i-peroh),  n. 
The  grass-bass. 
strawberry-plant 
(str&'ber-i-plant),  n. 

1.  See  strawberry. — 

2.  Same  as  straw- 
berry-shrub. 

strawberry-roan  (strft'ber-i-r6n),o.  See  roo»i. 

strawberry-shrub  (stra'ber-i-shrub),  n.  The 
sweet  shrub,  CaVycantlms  florid/us  and  other 
species.    See  Calycanthus. 

strawberry-tomato  (strft'ber-i-to-ma"t6),  n. 
The  winter-cherry,  Physalis  AlkeJeengi.  The  ber- 
ry, inclosed  within  an  inflated  calyx,  resembles  a  cherry 
or  a  very  small  tomato  in  appearance.  Also  called  Imsk- 
tomato. 

strawberry-tree  (stra'ber-i-tre),  n.  [<  ME. 
strawbery-tre ;  <  strawberry  +  tree."],  If.  The 
strawberry-plant.  See  the  quotation  under 
strawberry-wise.  —  2.  A  handsome  evergreen 
shrub  or  bushy  tree.  Arbutus  Unedo,  native  in 
southern  Europe.  The  scarlet  granulated  fruit  at  a 
distance  resembles  a  strawberry,  but  is  dry  and  lacking 
in  flavor,  though  sometimes  eaten.  In  Spain  a  sugar  and 
a  spirit  are  extracted  from  it.  The  flowers  appear  in  au- 
tumn, when  also  the  fruit,  which  ripens  only  the  second 
season,  is  present.  The  name  is  extended  to  the  other 
species  of  the  genus.    See  cut  under  Arbutits,  3. 

Strawberry-vine  (strfi,'ber-i-vin),  n.  See  straw- 


Strawbeny-pear  {Cereus  triangu- 
laris). 


strawberry-wiset,  »•  [<  ME.  strawbery  wyse, 
strawbyry  vyse,  strobery  ivyse,  streberiwise,  < 
AS.  streawberie-wise,  siredberie-wise,  later  strse- 
beriewise,  strawberry-plant,  <  siredwberie,  straw- 
berry, -)-  wise,  here  appar.  a  particular  use  of 
wise,  way,  manner,  vnse:  see  strawberry  and 
wise^.']    The  strawberry-plant. 

Strawbery  wyse  (strawberytre,  K.  strawbe[ry]  wyse,  H. 
strawbyry  vyse,  S).    Fragus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  478. 

strawberry-worm  (strfi,'ber-i-w6rm},  n.  The 
worm,  grub,  or  caterpillar  of  any  insect  which 
injures  the  strawberry;  especially,  the  larva  of 
the  strawberry  saw-fly,  Emphytus  maculatus, 
more  fully  called  strawberry  false^worm.  See 
cut  under  Emphytus.  [U.  8.] 
strawboard  (stra'bord),  n.  A  thick  and  coarse 
hard-rolled  fabric  of  yellow  paper  or  cardboard 
made  of  straw:  largely  used  by  makers  of 
cheap  paper  boxes. 

straw-buff  (stra'buf),  •«.    Straw-color  of  very 
low  chroma,  as  in  Manila  paper. 
straw-bnilt  (strfi,'bilt),  a.    Built  or  constructed 
of  straw.    Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  773. 
straw-cat  (stra'kat),  n.    The  pampas-cat. 
straw-coat  (str^'kdt),  n.    Same  as  paillasse,  2. 
straw-color    (stra'kul'''or),   a.   and   n.   I.  a. 
Straw-colored;  stramineous. 
Your  straw-colour  beard.  S?itt3c.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  2.  95. 

II.  n.  An  extremely  luminous,  very  cool  yel- 
low color,  of  somewhat  reduced  chroma,  re- 
calling the  color  of  yellow  straw,  but  cooler  in 
hue.   There  is  a  wide  range  of  chroma  in  colors 
called  by  this  name. 
straw-colored  (stra'kuFord),  a.     Pale  light- 
yeUow,  like  dry  straw ;  corn-colored ;  stramine- 
ous :  as,  the  straw-colored  bat,  NataVus  albiven- 
ter. 
straw-cotton  (str&'kot"n),  n.    A  cotton  thread 
made  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  other 
articles  of  straw. 
straw-cutter  (stra'kuf'er),  n.     In  agri.,  any 
machine  for  cutting  straw  and  hay  into  short 
pieces  suitable  for  Feed  for  cattle. 
Straw-drain  (strfi,'dran),  n.    A  drain  flUed  with 
straw. 

straw-embroidery  (stra'em-broi'''der-i),  n. 
Fancy  work  done  upon  net,  usually  black  silk 
net,  by  means  of  yellow  straw,  which  forms 
the  flowers  and  principal  parts  of  the  pattern, 
and  silk  of  the  same  color, 
strawent  (stra'en),  a.  [<  s*rawl  + -e»l.]  Madp 
of  straw.    Stow. 
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straw-fiddle  (stra'Ad^l),  n.  A  variety  of  xylo- 
phone in  which  the  wooden  bars  are  laid  on 
rolls  of  straw.    Also  gigeUra  and  sticcado. 

Straw-forkt  (str&'f6rk),  n.    A  pitchfork. 

Flail,  straw/ork,  and  rake,  with  a  fan  that  is  strong. 

Tusser,  September's  Husbandry. 

straw-house  (stra'hous),  n.  A  house  for  hold- 
ing straw  after  the  grain  has  been  thrashed  out. 

Strawing  (str^'iag),  n.  The  occupation  of  sell- 
ing straws  in  the  street  and  giving  with  them 
something  which  is  forbidden  to  be  sold,  as  in- 
decent papers,  political  songs,  and  the  like. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I. 
229.     [Cant.] 

straw-necked  (str&'nekt),  a.  Having  husky  or 
straw-like  feathers  on  the  neck:  as,  the  stra/ui- 
necked  ibis,  Carphibis  spindcolUs. 

straw-needle  (stra'ne"dl),  n.  A  long  thin 
needle  used  for  sewing  together  straw  braid, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  .Also  called 
straw. 

straw-ride  (str&'nd),  n.  Apleasure-ride  in  the 
country,  taken  in  a  long  wagon  or  sleigh  filled 
with  straw,  upon  which  the  party  sit.  [Colloq., 
U.S.] 

strawsmall  (stra'smW),  n.  The  whitethroat, 
Sylvia  cinerea:  so  called  from  the  straw  used  in 
constructing  its  nest.    DEng.] 

strawsmear  (stra'smer),  n.  1.  Same  as  straw- 
small. — 2.  The  garden-warbler,  Syhiia  hortensis. 
— 3.  The  willow-warbler,  Piiylloscopus  trochi- 
Tms.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 

straw-stem  (stra'stem),  n.  l.  In glass-makmgr 
the  stem  of  a  wine-glass  pulled  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bowl.  Hence — 3.  A  wine-glass 
having  a  stem  of  the  above  character. 

A  party  of  young  men  ...  let  fall  that  superb  cut-glass 
Claret,  and  shivered  it,  with  a  dozen  of  the  delicately-en- 
graved straw-sterm  that  stood  upon  the  waiter. 

Q.  W.  Curtis,  Potiphar  Papers,  ii. 

straw-stone  (str&'ston),  n.    Same  as  carpholite. 

straw-underwing  (stra'un"der-wing),  n.   A 
British  noctuid  moth,  Cerigo  eytherea,  having  ' 
straw-colored  underwings,  with  a  broad,  smoky  ' 
marginal  band.  ^ 

straw-wine  (str8,'win),  n.  Wine  made  from 
grapes  which  have  been  dried  or  partly  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  sun:  so  called  from  the  bed 
of  straw  upon  which  they  have  been  laid.  Such 
wine  is  generally  sweet  and  rich. 

We  may  presume  that  oseye  was  a  luscious-sweet,  or 
straw-wine,  similar  to  that  which  is  still  made  in  that  prov- 
ince [Alsace].  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  206,  note. 

straw-worm  (stra'werm),  n.  The  larva  of  a 
triehopterous  neuropterous  insect;  a  caddis- 
worm:  so  called  from  the  bits  of  straw  of  which 
it  builds  its  case.     See  cut  under  caddis-worm. 

strawy  (stra'i),  a.  [<  straw^  +  -^i.]  Pertaining 
to,  made  of,  or  like  straw;  consisting  of  straw; 
resembling  straw. 

There  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge,     * 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  S.  24. 

straw-yard  (str&'yard),  n.    See  the  quotation. 

They  [trampers]  come  bsck  to  London  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  shelter  of  the  night  asylums  or  refuges  for 
the  destitute  (usually  called  straw-yards  by  the  poor). 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  138. 

straw-yellow  (stra'yel''''o),  n.  A  chromatic 
variety  of  straw-color,  or  a  yellow  verging  upon 
straw-color. 

strayi  (stra),  v.  [<  ME.  strayen,  straien,  <  OP. 
estraier,  estrayer,  estraer,  estraer,  wander  about, 
stray  (said  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  a  horse,  going 
about  without  its  master) ,  also  of  a  person ,  wan- 
der, ramble,  prob.  lit.  'go  about  the  streets  or 
highways'  (=  Tt.  stradare,  put  on  the  way,  show 
the  way)  (cf .  estraier,  estrayer,  wandering  about, 
straying,  stray,  =  Pr.  estradier,  one  who  wan- 
ders about  the  streets,  <  ML.  as  if  *stratarius; 
cf .  also  It.  stradiotto,  a  wanderer,  traveler,  gad- 
der, a  particular  use  of  stradiotto,  a  soldier,  free- 
booter (see  stradiot,  estradiot),  associated  with 
strada,  street),  <  estree,  stree,  strae,  also  (after 
Pr.)  estrade,  a  street,  road,  highway,  =  Pr.  es- 
trada  =  It.  strada,  a  street,  road,  highway,  <  L. 
strata,  a  street,  road:  see  esire^  and  street.  Ac- 
cording to  some  etymologists  the  OP.  estraier 
is  prob.  =  Pr.  estraguar,  <  ML.  extravagari,  wan- 
der, <  L.  extra,  without,  H-  vagari,  wander:  see 
extravagant,  extravagate.  Cf.  astray,  estray,  v., 
doublets  of  sfra^l.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  wander, 
as  from  a  direct  course ;  deviate  or  go  out  of  the 
way  or  from  the  proper  limits ;  go  astray. 

A  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  t  7t 
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2.  To  wander  from  the  path  of  truth,  duty,  or 
rectitude ;  turn  from  the  accustomed  or  pre- 
scribed course ;  deviate. 

We  have  erred,  and  lirayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost 
sheep.  Book  tf  Common  Prayer,  General  ConfesBion. 

Tom  Tusher  never  permitted  his  mind  to  ttray  out  of 
the  prescribed  University  path. 

Thaekeray,  Heniy  Esmond,  i. 

3.  To  move  about  without  or  as  without  settled 
purpose  or  direction. 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill,  1. 160. 
The  Cardinal  de  CahasoUe  strayed  with  Petrarch  about 
his  valley  in  many  a  wandering  discourse. 

I.  D'ImieU,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  147. 
=Syn.  1.  To  straggle.—!  and  3.  Wander,  Seme,  etc.  See 
rmnX)le,  v. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  stray;  mislead;  se- 
duce.    [Rare.] 

Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love? 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  51. 
Strayi  (stra),  a.  and  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 
straye,  straie;  by  apheresis  from  estray,  n.,  as 
well  as  astray,  orig.  pp.,  <  P.  estraiS,  estrayS, 
strayed,  astray,  pp.  of  estraier,  estrayer,  stray: 
see  stray'^,  v.  Cff .  estray,  n.  In  def s.  11.,  3  and  4, 
directly  from  the  verb.]     I.  a.  Havmg  gone 
astray;  strayed;  wandering;  straggling;  inci- 
dental. 
Stray  heest,  that  goethe  »-stray.    Prmnpt.  Parv.,  p.  478. 
That  little  apothecary  who  sold  a  stray  customer  a 
pennyworth  of  salts.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  11. 

II,  n,.  1.  Any  domestic  animal  that  has  left 
an  inclosure  or  its  proper  place  and  company, 
and  wanders  at  large  or  is  lost;  an  estray. 
Impounded  as  a  stray 
The  King  of  Scots.       SKoJS;.,  Hen.  T.,!.  2. 160. 

Hence  —  2.  A  person  or  persons  astray;  a 
straggler ;  a  truant. 

Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scatter'd  stray. 

STiak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 120. 

There  is  also  a  school  for  strays  and  truants.  

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVm.  545. 

3.  The  act  of  wandering.     [Rare.] 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 

To  match  you  where  I  hate.       Shak.,  Lear,  £  1.  212. 

4.  A  pasturage  for  cattle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  eight  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  in  six  different 
strays  without  the  walls,  belonging  to  the  four  ancient 
wards,  and  on  which  freemen  have  exclusive  right  to  de- 
pasture their  cattle.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  843. 
OntbeBtrayt.uponstrayt.deserting;  straggling;  scat- 
tering; wandering. 

Lokls  well  to  the  listis,  that  no  lede  passe  I 
If  any  stert  upon  stray,  strike  hym  to  dethe ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6258. 

Bight  of  stray,  the  right  of  pasturing  cattle  on  com- 
mons.   HaUiwelc. 

Stray^t  (stra),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  "strayve, 
streave;  <  ME.  strayve,  sireyve,  appar.  for  *strayre, 
streyre,  <  OF.  estraiere,  estrayere,  estraihere, 
estmhiere,  estrahere,  f.,  estraier,  estrayer,  m. 
(ML.  reflex  estraieria,  estraeria),  usually  in  pi. 
estraieres,  etc.,  goods  left  by  an  alien  or  bastard 
intestate,  and  escheated  to  the  king  as  unowned 
or  'steay,'  <  estraier,  estrayer,  adj.,  straying, 
stray.  The  word  was  confused  with  the  re- 
lated noun  stray^,  prop,  a  straying  animal,  and 
as  a  more  technical  term  suffered  some  varia- 
tion in  use.]  Property  left  behind  by  an  alien 
at  his  death,  and  escheated  to  the  king  in  de- 
fault of  heirs. 

Somme  seruen  the  kynge,  .  .  .  chalengynge  hus  dettes, 
Of  wardes  and  of  wardemotes,  wayues  and  arayves. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  t  92. 

strayed  (strad),j>.  a.  Wandering;  astray:  as, 
strayed  cattle ;  a  strayed  reveler. 

strayer  (stra'fir),  n.  [<  strayi-  +  -erl.]  One 
who  or  that  which  strays ;  a  wanderer. 

stray-line  (stra'Iin),  n.  1.  In  whalmg,  that  part 
of  the  towline  which  is  in  the  water  when  fast 
to  a  whale. — 2.  The  unmarked  part  of  a  log- 
Une,  next  to  the  chip,'  which  is  allowed  to  run 
oflE  before  beginning  to  count,  in  order  to  clear 
the  chip  from  eddies  at  the  stem.  The  limit  of 
the  stray-line  is  indicated  by  a  rag  called  the 
stray-mwrk.  ' 

Straylin^  (stra'ling),  n.  [<  stray''-  +  -Ungh'}  A 
little  waif  or  stray.     [Rare.] 

Hardy  Asiatic  straylings,  whose  seeds  have  followed  the 
grains.  Grant  Allen,  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  p.  182. 

Btret,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  straio^. 
streak^  (strek),  v.  i.     [<  ME.  strelcen,  a  var.  of 

striken,  a  secondary  form  of  striken  (pret.  pi. 

and  pp.  striken),  go :   see   strike,  v.,  and   of. 

stroke^,  v.    Of.  sneak,  ult.  <  AS.  snican.    As 

used  in  the  United  States,  this  verb  is  eom- 
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monlyassociatedwiths<reofc2,re.]  To  run  swift- 
ly.   [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  and  TJ.  S.] 

O'er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel ; 
A'  roads  to  her  were  good  and  bad  alike, 
Nane  o'  't  she  wyl'd,  but  forward  on  did  slreek. 

Ross,  Helenore,  p.  56.    {Jamieson.) 
They  jest  streaked  it  out  through  the  buttery-door ! 

H.  B.  Stttwe,  Oldtown,  p.  172. 

streak^  (strek),  n.  [<  ME.  streke,  strike,  <  AS. 
strica,  a  line,  stroke  (=  MD.  streke,  D.  streek 
=  MLG.  streke,  LO.  streek  =  OHG.  MHG.  G. 
strich,  a  stroke,  line,  G-.  streich,  a  stroke,  blow, 
etc.,  =  loel.  siryk,  strykr,  a  streak,  stroke,  =  Sw. 
streek  =  Dan.  streg,  a  streak,  line,  =  Goth.  sMks, 
a  stroke  of  a  pen),  <g«nca»(pp.  sWeera),  go:  see 
strike,  and  cf.  stroke,  stroke^.  The  L.  striga,  a 
swath,  furrow,  is  of  di£f.  origin.]  1.  A  line, 
band,  or  stripe  of  somewhat  irregular  shape. 

While  the  fantastic  Tulip  strives  to  break 
In  two-fold  Beauty,  and  a  parted  Streak. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play. 

Cowper,  Heroism,  1. 18. 

3.  In  mineral.,  the  line  or  mark  of  fine  pow- 
der produced  when  a  mineral  is  scratched,  or 
when  it  is  rubbed  upon  a  hard,  rough  surface, 
as  that  of  unglazed  porcelain.  The  color  of  the 
streak  is  often  an  important  character,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  minerals  having  a  metallic  luster.  For  example, 
certain  massiveforms  of  the  iron  ores  hematite  and  m^- 
netite  resemble  each  other  closely,  but  are  readily  dis- 
tinguidied  by  the  fact  that  the  former  has  a  red  and  the 
latter  a  black  streak. 

3.  In  eodl.,  a  color-mark  of  considerable  length 
for  its  width,  and  generally  less  firm  and  regu- 
lar than  a  stripe.  See  streaked^  streaky,  and 
compare  stripe,  1. — 4.  Figuratively,  a  trait; 
a  vein;  a  turn  of  character  or  disposition;  a 
whim. 

Some  Streaks  too  of  Divinity  ran. 
Partly  of  Monk,  and  partly  Puritan. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Wisdom. 

Mrs.  Britton  had  been  churning,  and  the  butter  "took 
a  contrary  streak,**  as  she  expressed  it,  and  refused  to 
come.  E.  Eggleston,  The  Oraysons,  xvilL 

5.  Naut.,  same  as  stroke^,  6. — 6t.  A  rung  of  a 
ladder. 

You  are  not  a  little  beholden  to  the  poor  dear  soul 
that 's  dead,  for  putting  a  streak  in  your  ladder,  when  you 
was  on  the  last  step  of  it.     Cwmbenand,  Natural  Son,  iii. 

7.  A  short  piece  of  iron,  six  of  which  form  the 
wheel-tire  of  a  wooden  artillery-carriage.— Ger- 
minal streak,  primitive  streak.  Same  as  primitive 
^rroore  (which  see,  unAei  primitive). — Streak  of  luck,  for- 
tunate chance ;  run  of  luck.  [Colloq.,  IT.  S.] — Stre^  of 
the  spear.  See  spear^,  6.— To  go  like  a  streak  (sc.  of 
lightning),  to  go  very  rapidly ;  rush.  [Colloq.,  V.  S.] 
streak^  (strek),  v.  t.  [<  streak^,  ».]  To  put 
a  streak  upon  or  in ;  break  up  the  surface  of 
by  one  or  more  streaks. 

Eche  a  strete  was  striked  &  strawed  with  floures. 

WUliam  qf  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1617. 
The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low  beams 
Had  streak'd  the  gray  with  red. 

Scott,  The  Gray  Brother. 

streak^  (strek),  v.  [Also  streek,  streik;  an  un- 
assibilated  form  of  stretch:  see  stretch.^  I. 
trans.  1.  To  stretch;  extend.  [Obsolete  or 
dialectal.] 

As  the  lion  lies  before  his  den. 

Guarding  his  whelps,  and  streaks  his  careless  limbs. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  v.  1. 

2.  To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

The  iireiMt  corpse,  till  still  midnight, 
They  waked,  but  naething  hear. 

Young  Benjie  (Chfld's  Ballads,  IL  302). 

II.  mtrans.  To  stretch  out;  shoot,  as  a  rocket 
or  a  shooting-star. 

Fore-god,  my  lord,  haue  you  beheld  the  like  fa  blazing 

star]? 
Look  how  it  streaks!  what  do  you  think  of  It? 
Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me  (Works,  ed.  1874, 1.  292). 

streaked  (strekt  or  stre'ked),  a.  X.  Striped; 
striate;  having  streaks  or  stripes;  especially, 
having  lengthwise  streaks,  as  distinguished 
from  crosswise  bands,  bars,  or  fasoiss. —  2. 
Confused;  ashamed;  a^tated;  alarmed.  [Low, 
IT.  S.] 

But  wen  it  comes  to  beln'  killed— I  tell  ye  I  felt  streaked 

The  fust  time 't  ever  I  found  out  wy  baggonets  wuz  peaked. 

Lmedl,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ii. 

Streaked  falcon.  See  /oJcob.— streaked  gurnard,  a 
fish,  Trigla  Uneata.—Siieakei  sandpipert.  See  sand- 
piper. 

Streakfield  (strek'feld),  n.  The  scuttler,  or 
six-striped  lizard,  Cnemidophorvs  sexlineatus: 
so  called  from  the  swiftness  with  which  it  scut- 
tles or  streaks  across  fields. 

streakiness  (stre'ki-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  streaked  or  streaky. 


stream 

streaking  (Btre'king),«.  [<  streak^ +  -ing.']  A 
streak;  a  stripe. 

She  .  .  .  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  breakings  of  the  morning  light. 

J.  R.  Drake,  The  American  Flag. 

streak-stitch  (strek'stioh),  n.  A  stitch  in  nee- 
dle-made lace  by  means  of  which  an  open  line 
is  left  in  the  mat  or  toil6. 
streaky  (stre'ki),  a.  [<  streaV^  +  -yl.]  1.  Hav- 
ing streaks;  marked  with  streaks;  streaked. 
It  differs  from  striped  in  that  the  lines  are  not  accurately 
parsdlel,  nor  straight  and  uniform. 
When  streaky  sunset  laded  softly  into  dusk. 

jR.  2).  Blactmore,  Kit  and  Kitty,  xiv. 

Hence — 2.  Uneven  in  quality;  variable  in 
character  or  excellence:  as,  his  poetry  is  de- 
cidedly streaky.  [CoUoq.] 
Streal  (strel),  n.  [Early  inod.  E.  also  straie;  < 
ME.  "strel,  stral,  <  AS.  strxl,  an  arrow,  missile, 
=  OS.  strdla  =  MD.  straele,  D.  straal  =  MLG. 
straie  =  OHG.  strala,  MHG.  straie  (>  It.  straie), 
G.  strahl,  an  arrow,  beam  of  Ught,  =  Icel. 
strjdl,  an  arrow,  =  Sw.  str&le  =  Dan.  straale,  a 
beam  of  light,  jet  of  water,  flash  of  lightning, 
=  OBulg.  striela  =  Buss,  striela,  an  arrow;  cf. 
Buss,  strielitz,  an  archer  (see  strelite).']  1.  An 
arrow.  Wright  (speWeAstreale).  [Prov.  Eng.]— 
2t.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  straie  of  the  eye,  pupilla. 

WUhals,  Diet.  (ed.  IWS),  p.  278.    (JVores.) 

stream  (strem),  n.  [<  ME.  streem,  strem,  <  AS. 
stream  =  08.  strom  =  OFries.  stram  =  D.  stroom 
=  ML(J.  Strom  =  OHG.  stroum,  strom,  MHG. 
stroum,  strum,  stram,  G.  strom  =  Icel.  stra/umr 
=  Sw.  Dan.sfrom  (Goth,  not  recorded),  a  stream; 
with  initial  sir-  for  orig.  sr-,  akin  to  Olr.  sruth, 
It.  sroth,  a  stream,  sruaim,  a  stream,  Russ. 
struia,  Lith.  srowe,  a  stream,  (Jr.  {Aai^,  a  flowing, 
j!)ev/ia,  a  flowing,  a  stream,  river,  etc.  (see 
rheum^),  jyvBuig,  a  flowing,  rhythm  (see  rhythm) ; 
<  y/  sru  =  (Sfr.  peeiv  (for  *apeFeiv),  =  Skt.  y/  sru, 
flow.]  1.  A  course  of  running  water;  a  river, 
rivulet,  or  brook. 
He  stod  bi  the  flodes  strem. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2096. 
He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
waters  to  run  down  like  rivers.  Ps.  Ixxviil.  16. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

Bums,  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

2.  A  steady  current  in  a  river  or  in  the  sea ; 
especially,  the  middle  or  most  rapid  part  of  a 

.  current  or  tide :  as,  to  row  against  the  stream; 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream, 

Shak.,  Othello,  U.  3.  65. 
Bow,  brothers,  row  1  the  stream,  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight 's  past  I 

Moore,  Canadian  Boat-Song. 

3.  A  flowj  a  flowing;  that  which  flows  in  or 
out,  as  a  liquid  or  a  fluid,  air  or  light. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blew  the  firmament: 
Phebus  hath  of  gold  hise  stremcs  doun  ysent 
To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmness. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  976. 
Forth  gusht  a  stream  of  gore  blood  thick. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  39. 
A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  saiL 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

4.  Anything  issuing  from  a  source  and  moving 
or  flowing  continuously :  as,  a  stream  of  words ; 
a  stream  of  sand ;  a  stream  of  people. 

With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing  feet. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvii.  1. 

5.  A  continued  course  or  current ;  the  course 
or  current  of  aflfairs  or  events;  current;  drift. 

Such  was  the  ^eami  of  those  times  that  all  men  gave 
place  unto  It,  which  we  cannot  but  impute  partly  to  theii 
own  oversight.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  42. 

For  science,  God  is  simply  the  stream  of  tendency  by 
which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 

6.  A  rift :  so  called  by  English  anglers.  Norris. 
—Gulf  Stream.  See  ^ley.— Stream-nmction  of  the 
motion  of  an  Incompressible  fluid  In  two  dimen- 
sions, such  a  function  that  the  total  instantaneous  flow 
across  any  curve,  referred  to  the  unit  of  time,  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  values  of  the  stream-function  at  the 
exiremities  of  the  curve.—  Stream  of  thought,  the 
train  of  ideas  which  pass  successively  into  present  con- 
sciousness, regarded  as  analogous  to  a  current  flowing 
past  a  point  upon  the  bank.—  The  Stream,  the  Gulf 
Stream. =Syil.  land 2.  Stream,  Current, Eddy .  All  rivers 
and  brooks  are  streams,  and  have  currenU.  An  eddy  is  a 
oounter-cttrrent,  a  current  contrary  to  the  main  direction. 

stream  (strem),  v.  [<  ME.  stremen  =  D.  stroo- 
men  =  G.  stromen  =  Icel.  streyma  =  Sw.  stromma 
=  Dan.  stromme;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  move  or  run  in  a  continuous  current; 
flow  continuously.    See  streaming,  re.,  2. 

Within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

JUUton,  P.  L.,  vil.  306. 
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On  all  sides  round 
Streame  the  Mack  Wood.      Pope,  Odyssey,  ill.  681. 

a.  To  move  or  proceed  oontinuouBly  and  uni- 
■formly,  or  in  unbroken  succession. 

And  to  Imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream.        Shak.,  All's  Wel^  IL  8.  82. 
Streaming  flies  of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance high  in  the  air.        Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  437. 

3.  To  pour  out  a  stream;  also,  to  throw  off  a 
«tream  from  the  surface :  as,  streaming  eyes ; 
a  streaming  umbrella. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  itremning  eyes  wou'd  raise 
Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise. 

Fenton,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  1.  306. 
Blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white, 
And  lash  with  storm  the  itreaw/ing  pane. 

Tennyson,  In  Memorlam,  Ixxii. 

-4.  To  move  swiftly  and  continuously,  as  a  ray 
■of  light;  streak. 

I  looked  up  lust  in  time  to  see  a  superb  shooting  star 
■^ream  across  the  heavens.  Ifature,  XXX.  466. . 

S.  To  stretch  out  in.  a  line;  hang  or  float  at 
rfuU  length:  as,  streaming  hair. 

Standards  and  gonfalons  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  In  the  air.  Milton,  F.  L.,  v.  690. 

Ribands  streaming  gay.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  641. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  discharge  in  a  stream;  cause 
to  flow;  pour  out. 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
Weepiug  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ill.  1.  201. 

Oalanus  told  Onesicritus  of  a  golden  world,  where  meale 

was  as  plentifull  as  dust,  and  fountaines  streamed  milke, 

ibony,  wine,  and  oyle.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  464. 

2.  To  cause  to  float  out;  wave. 

Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought,  .  .  . 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens. 

S?uac.,  Rich.  II.,  It.  1.  94. 

St.  To  stripe  or  ray.   See  streaming,  a.  [Rare.] 
The  herald's  mantle  Is  streamed  with  gold.  Bacon. 

4.  (a)  In  mining,  to  wash,  as  the  superficial  de- 
tritus, especially  that  accumulated  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  any 
valuable  ore  which  it  may  contain.  Beeplacer'^. 
The  term  stream,  long  in  use  in  Cornwall,  exclusively  with 
reference  to  tin  ores,  seems  hardly  to  have  come  into  gen- 
eral use  in  any  mining  regions  except  those  in  which  the 
ore  of  tin  is  mined,  (fi)  In  dyeing,  to  wash  in  run- 
ning water,  as  sUk,  before  putting  in  the  dye. 
Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  40.— To  stream  a 
buoy.    See  buoy. 

-■stream-anchor  (strem'ang'''kor),  n.  Naut.,  an  an- 
chor of  a  size  intermediate  between  the  bower- 
anchor  and  the  kedge.  it  is  used  for  warping  and 
like  purposes.  In  the  United  States  navy  stream-anchors 
weigh  from  400  to  1,600  pounds,  and  are  about  one  fourth 
the  weight  of  bower-anchors. 

stream-cable  (strem'ka'''bl),  n.  The  cable  or 
hawser  of  the  ^tream-anchor. 

-stream-clock  (strem'klok),  n.  [Tr.  G.  strom- 
uhr.^  A  physiological  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  velocity  of  blood  in  a  vessel. 

-stream-current  (strem'kur'ent),  n.  See  the 
quotation,  and  also  drift-<ymrent. 

A  current  whose  onward  movement  is  sustained  by  the 
vis  a  tergo  of  a  drift-current  is  called  a  stream-omrent. 

Bimsye.  Brit.,  III.  19. 

^streamer  (stre'mSr),  n.  [MB.  stremer,  stremere; 
<  stream  +  -eri.]    1.  That  which  streams  out, 
or  hangs  or  floats  at  full  length:  applied  to 
anything  long  and  narrow,  as  a  ribbon. 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops'  sheen, 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streaaners  green. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  £.,  L  11. 

<a)  A  long  narrow  flag;  a  pennon  extended  or  flowing  In 
the  wind :  same  as  pennant,  1  (a). 

His  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning, 

Shak.,  Hen.  T.,  iii.,  ProL,  L  6. 

(b)  A  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting  upward  or  out- 
ward, as  in  some  forms  of  the  aurora  borealis. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  brighii 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  8. 
(e)  A  long  flowing  strip  of  ribbon,  or  feather,  or  some- 
'    thing  similar,  used  in  decoration,  especially  in  dress. 

A  most  airy  sort  of  blue  and  silver  turban,  with  a 
streamer  of  plumage  on  one  side. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xx. 
(d)  A  long-exserted  feather  which  streams  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  of  some  birds ;  a  pennant  or  standard. 
See  cuts  under  Semioptera  and  standa/rd-bearer, 
2.  In  mining,  a  person  who  washes  for  stream- 
tin.  See  streaming. — 3.  The  geometrid  moth 
Anticlea  derivata :  an  English  collectors'  name. 
streamful  (strem'ful),  a.  [<  stream  +  -fuW] 
Full  of  streams  or  currents. 

Like  a  ship  despoiled  of  her  sails, 
Shov'd  by  the  wind  against  the  streamful  tide. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston,  st.  105. 
376 
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stream-gold  (strem'gold),  n.  Seethe  quotation. 
The  gold  of  alluvial  districts,  called  stream,-gold  or 
placer-gold,  occurs,  as  well  as  alluvial  tin,  among  tihe  de- 
bris of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  2^8. 

stream-ice  (strem'is),  n.  Pieces  of  drift  or  bay 
ice  forming  a  ridge  and  following  the  line  of 
current. 

At  4  A.  M.  a  seemingly  close  pack  was  seen  to  the  east- 
ward, but  later  it  developed  into  streamAce  of  small  extent. 
A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  67. 

streaminess  (stre'mi-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  streamy. 

I  give  the  case  of  a  star-group  which  is  certainly  not 
the  most  remarkable  for  streaminess. 

B.  A.  Proctor,  Universe  of  Stars  (2d  ed.,  1878),  p.  22. 

streaming  (stre'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stream, 
V.']  1 .  In  tin-miming,  the  washing  of  tin  ore  from 
the  detritus  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  now 
almost  entirely  exhausted  deposits  of  detrital  tin  ore  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon  were  called  streams,  because  they 
occur  chiefly  in  or  near  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  and 
adjacent  to  the  present  streams,  or  in  the  manner  of  de- 
posits formed  by  streams,  analogous  to  the  channels  of 
the  Calif ornian  and  the  gutters  of  the  Australian  miners; 
the  miners  were  themselves  called  streamers;  the  locali- 
ties where  streaming  was  carried  on,  stream^morks ;  and 
the  ore  obtained,  stream.-Un. 

2.  In  Mol.,  the  pecvdiar  flowing  motion  of  the 
particles  of  protoplasm  in  an  amoeba  or  other 
rhizopod,  by  which  the  form  of  the  animalcule 
changes  or  pseudopods  are  protruded;  also, 
the  similar  circulation  or  rotation  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  some  plant-cells.  See  protoplasm,  and 
rotation  of  protoplasm  (under  rotaUon). 

streaming  (stre'ming),  p.  a.  In  her.,  issuing, 
as  rays  of  light:  as,  rays  streammg  from  the 
dexter  chief. 

Streamless  (strem'les),  a.  [<  stream  +  -less."] 
Not  traversed  by  streams;  imwatered.  JEncyc. 
Brit.,  XXrV.  758. 

streamlet  (strem'let),  n.  [<  stream  +  -let."]  A 
small  stream;  a  rivulet;  a  rill. 

ITnnuiUber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd. 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  3. 

stream-line  (strem'lin),  n.  See  Une^,  and  Ime 
o/^ow  (under  ^itfi).— Stream-line  surface.   See 


streamling  (strem'ling),  n.  [<  stream  +  -Ung'^.2 
Same  as  streamlet. 

A  thousand  Streamlines  that  n'er  saw  the  Sun, 
With  tribute  silver  to  his  service  run. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  11.;  The  Captaines. 

stream-tin  (strem'tin),  n.  In  mining,  'tin  ore, 
or  oxid  of  tin,  obtained  in  streaming  (which 
see). 

stream-wheel  (strem'hwel),  n.  An  undershot 
wheel,  or  current-wheel. 

stream-works  (strem'w6rks),  «.  sing,  and  jpl. 
In  mining,  a  locality  where  the  detrital  deposits 
are  washed  in  order  to  procure  the  valuable 
metal  or  ore  which  they  may  contain;  alluvial 
washings,  or  surface  mining.  The  words  stream- 
works  and  strevm,  (v. «.)  arc  rarely,  if  ever,  used  except 
with  reference  to  the  separation  of  tin  ore  from  detrital 
deposits. 

stream'WOrt  (strem'w6rt),  n.  A  plant  of  Lind- 
ley's  order  Baloragaeex.    [Rare.] 

streamy  (stre'mi),  a.      [Early  mod.  E.   also 
stremy;  <  stream  +  -y^.']     1.  Abounding  in 
streams,    (a)  Full  of  running  water  or  of  springs. 
Arcadia 

glowever  streamy),  now  adust  and  dry, 
eny'd  the  Goddess  Water. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
(p)  Full  of  or  emitting  streaming  rays  of  light. 
In  streamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  traU  of  glory  flies. 

Pope,  niad,  xilL  321. 

3.  Having  the  form  of  a  beam  or  stream  of 
light. 

streatt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  street. 

Streatfield's  operation.    See  operaUon. 

Streberyt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  strawberry. 

Strebla  (streb'la),  n.  [NL.  ("Wiedemann,  1824), 
<  Gr.  aTpe^Xdg','  twisted,  crooked,  <  arpiijieiv, 
twist.]  A  peculiar  genus  of  pupiparous  dip- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  Nyeteribiidie,  in- 
cluding certain  so-called  bat-lice  or  bat-ticks. 
S.  vesperUlionis  is  a  common  bat-parasite  oc- 
curring in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Streblosis  (streb-lo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  arpsB- 
?^S,  twisted:  see  Strebla."]  The  angle  through 
which  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  an  element  of  a 
figure  to  bring  it  into  coincidence  with  the  cor- 
responding element  of  a  given  conformable 
figure. 

Streblus  (streb'lus),  n.  [NL.  (Loureiro,  1790), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  its  branches,  which 
form  a  dense  mass  of  rigid  straggling  twigs ;  < 
Gr.  arpe^Uc,  twisted:  see  Strebla.l  A  genus  of 
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apetalous  plants,  of  the  order  UrUcaceee  and 
tribe  Morex,  type  of  the  subtribe  Strebleas.  it  la 
characterized  by  usually  dioecious  flowers,  the  male  in 
clustered  two-bracted  heads,  the  female  solitary  on  the 
peduncle,  the  perianth  consisting  of  four  widely  overlap- 
ping segments  which  closely  invest  the  one-celled  ovaiy. 
As  in  most  of  the  subtribe,  its  cotyledons  are  very  un- 
equal, and  the  larger,  which  is  very  fleshy,  incloses  the 
smaller.  The  only  species,  S.  asper  (Trophis  aspera),  is 
the  tonkhoi  or  paper-tree  of  the  Siamese,  who  prepare 
several  kinds  of  paper  from  its  bark,  including  a  heavy 
and  a  thin  white  paper,  and  a  black  paper  for  use  like  a 
slate,  much  employed  in  the  native  law-courts.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  reaching  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  bearing 
dark-green  oval  coriaceous  two-ranked  leaves,  and  occur- 
ring from  China  and  Manila  to  the  Andaman  Islands. 

strecchef,  v.    An  old  spelling  of  stretch. 

street,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  siraw^. 

Streei  (strel), «.  i.  [Ctstreal]  To  trail;  stream. 

A  yellow  satin  train  that  streeled  after  her  like  the  tail 
of  a  comet.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xx. 

Streent,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  strain^. 

streept,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  strip^. 

street  (stret),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  streat, 
streate;  <  MB.  streete,  strete,  stret,  strate,  <  AS. 
str3st=0&.  strata = OPries.  strete  =  MB.  straete, 
D.  straat  =  MLG.  strate,  LG.  strate  =  OHG. 
strdga,  MHG.  strdze,  G.  strasse  =  Icel.  strseii  = 
Sw.  strdt  =  Dan.  strdde  (=  It.  strada  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Pr.  estrada  =  OF.  estree,  stree,  strae,  F.  itr^e  = 
W.  ystrad,  ystrid  =  Olr.  srdth  =  Ir.  Gael,  sraid 
=  NQt.  arpdra),  <  LL.  strata,  a  street,  road, 
highway,  orig.  via.  strata,  a  paved  way,  <  L. 
strata,  fern,  of  stratus,  pp.  of  sternere,  strew, 
scatter,  spread,  cover,  pave :  see  stratum.  Street 
is  one  of  the  very  few  words  regarded  as  re- 
ceived in  England  from  the  Roman  invaders, 
others  being  Chester  (^Chester),  port,  wall,  and 
-coin  in  lAncolm.  Of.  stray\  strayK']  It.  A 
paved  road;  a  highway. 

This  grand-child,  great  as  he  [Mulmutius],  those  four 

proud  Streets  begun 

That  each  way  cross  this  Isle,  and  bounds  did  them 

allow.  Drayton,  Polyolblon,  viii.  74. 

There  were  at  that  time  [fifth  year  after  the  Conquest] 

in  England  four  great  roads,  ...  of  which  two  ran 

lengthways  through  the  island,  and  two  crossed  it,  .  .  . 

Watlmge-««rete,  Fosse,  Hikenilde-strete,  and  Erming-»(rete. 

Guest,  Origines  Celtics,  II.  218. 

2.  A  public  way  or  road,  whether  paved  or  xin- 
paved,  in  a  village,  town,  or  city,  ordinarily  in- 
cluding a  sidewalk  or  sidewalks  and  a  roadway, 
and  having  houses  or  town  lots  on  one  or  both 
sides ;  a  main  way,  in  distinction  from  a  lane  or 
alley :  as,  a  fashionable  street;  a  street  of  shops. 
Abbreviated  St.,  st.  Compare  road,  3.  strictly, 
the  word  excludes  the  houses,  which  are  on  the  street ; 
but  in  a  very  common  use  it  includes  the  land  and  houses, 
which  are  then  in  the  street ;  as,  a  house  in  High  Street. 
In  law,  street  sometimes  includes  as  much  of  the  surface, 
and  as  much  of  the  space  above  and  of  the  soil  or  depth 
beneath,  as  may  be  needed  for  the  ordinary  works  which 
the  local  authorities  may  decide  to  execute  on  orin  a  street, 
including  sidewalks. 

ITp  Fish  Street  1  down  Saint  Magnus'  Corner  1 

5Ao*.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8. 1. 

3.  The  way  for  vehicles,  between  the  curbs,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sidewalks :  as,  to  walk 
in  the  street. — 4.  Hence,  a  path  or  passageway 
inclosed  between  continuous  Hues  of  objects ; 
a  track ;  a  lane. 

It  seemed  to  bee,  as  it  were,  a  continued  street  of 
Bhippes.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  436. 

I  was  ushered  through  an  actual  street  of  servitors. 

Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  111.  8. 
5t.  A  path ;  a  way. 

Than  makest  thou  his  pees  with  his  sovereyn, 
And  bringest  him  out  of  the  croked  streete. 

Chamier,  A.  B.  C,  L  70. 
While  I  ran  by  the  most  secret  streets, 
Sschewing  still  the  common  haunted  track. 

Surrey,  .^neid,  IL  976. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  a  street  collectively. 
[Colloq.] 

All  the  whole  street  will  hate  us,  and  the  world 
Point  me  out  cruel.  Middleion,  Chaste  Maid,  v.  2. 

Grub  Street.  See  SntA-sereet.— Lombard  Street.  See 
Lombard^,  1.— Queer  Street.  Seegt(«eri.— Street  Arab. 
See  AriA,  2.— Street  broker.  See  broker. — Tha  street, 
a  street  (as  Wall  Street  in  New  York)  or  locality  where 
merchants  or  stock-brokers  congregate  for  business;  the 
commercial  exchange :  as,  it  is  rumored  on  the  street 

Common  places  whyther  marchauntes  resort  as  to  the 
burse  or  streate.     Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books 
[on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  186). 

To  have  the  key  of  the  street.  See  keyi.—io  spin 
street-yan.    See  spin. =Syii.  2.  Boad,eto.    See  way. 

streetage  (stre'taj),  n.  [<  street  +  -age.}  A 
charge  made  for  the  use  of  a  street,     [llare.] 

street-car  (stret'kar),  n.  A  passenger-car  for 
local  or  city  travel,  drawn  on  the  surface  of 
the  public  streets  by  horses,  by  a  locomotive 
engine,  or  by  an  endless  cable,  or  propelled  by 
electricity.    [U.  S.] 


street-car 

The  tlreet-ean  rattled  in  the  foreground,  changing 
horses  and  absorbing  and  emitting  passengers. 

H.  JwmeSj  Jr.y  The  Bostonlans,  zxxiv. 

street-door  (stret'dor),  n.  The  door  of  a  house 
or  other  building  which  opens  upon  a  street. 

When  yoa  step  but  a  few  doors  off  .  .  .  to  see  a  brother- 
footman  going  to  be  hanged,  leave  the  street  door  open. 
Svnft,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

Streeted  (stre'ted),  a.    Provided  with  streets. 
There  are  few  Places  this  Side  the  Alps  better  built,  and 
so  well  itreeted  as  this  [Antwerp]. 

BoweU,  Letters,  I.  i.  12. 

street-locomotive  (stret'16"ko-m6-tiv),  n.  See 
locomoUve. 

street-orderly  (stret'6r''der-li),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  streets  clean  by  the  prompt 
removal  of  rubbish,  dung,  or  dirt  of  any  kind  by 
means  of  a  hand-brush  and  bag. 

By  thentreet-onferZi^method  of  scavaging,  the  thorough- 
fares are  continually  being  cleansed,  and  so  never  allowed 
to  become  dirty ;  whereas,  by  the  ordinary  method,  they 
are  not  cleansed  until  they  are  dirty. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  257. 

street-railroad  (stret'raFrod),  n.  A  railroad 
constructed  upon  the  surface  of  a  public  street 
in  towns  and  cities ;  a  tramway.  Cars  on  such  rail- 
roads are  variously  propelled,  and  the  railroads  take  spe- 
cific names  from  the  system  of  propulsion,  as  ciible-ra^- 
road,  horse-railroad,  eUxtric  railroad.    [U.  S.] 

street-sweeper  (stret'swe'per),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  sweeps  the  streets;  specifically,  a 
machine  provided  with  brushes  and  scrapers 
for  removing  dust,  mud,  etc.,  from  the  streets. 

street-walker  (stret'w&'ker),  n.  1.  One  who 
walks  the  streets ;  a  pedestrian. 

All  street-wdlkere  and  shop-keepers  bear  an  equal  share 
in  its  hourly  vexation  [the  nuisance  of  beggars]. 

Swiftj  Proposal  for  giving  Badges  to  Beggars. 

2.  A  common  prostitute  who  walks  the  streets 
at  night. 

streetward^  (stref  w^rd),  n.  [<  street  +  wardJ] 
Formerly,  an  officer  who  had  the  care  of  the 
streets. 

streetward^  (stret'ward),  adv.  and  a.  [<  street 
+  -ward.']  Nextthe'street;  looking  out  on  the 
street.     Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

Streetway(stret'wa),».  [<street  +  way.']  The 
open  space  of  a  street;  the  roadway. 

streight^t.    An  old  spelling  of  straiffJifi-. 

streight^t,  streightent.  Old  spellings  of  strait^, 
straiten.    Drayton. 

streikt,  v.    See  streak^. 

streinet,  streinablet-  Old  spellings  of  strain^, 
straindble.    BoUnshed. 

streitf,  streitet,  a.    Old  speUings  of  strait^. 

streket.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  streaK^, 
streak^,  and  strike. 

strelitz  (strel'its),  n.  [<  Gr.  strelitze,  <  Russ. 
strieletsU,  an  archer,  shooter,  <  strielyati,  shoot, 
striela,  an  arrow ;  prob.  <  0H&.  s1/rdla,  G.  strahl 
=  AS.  strM,  arrow:  see  streal.2  A  soldier  of 
the  ancient  Muscovite  guards,  abolished  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

Strelitzia  (stre-lit'si-a),  n.  PSTL.  (Alton,  1789), 
named  after  Qiieen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  Hi. 
of  England,  and  descended  from  the  German 
house  of  Meoklenburg-iSfe-eMfe.]  1.  A  genus  of 
monoootyledonoTis  plants,  of  the  ovderMiisaeeas, 
distinguished  by  its  flowers  with  three  free 
sepals  and  three  very  dissimilar  and  peculiar 
petals,  of  which  the  outer  is  short,  broad,  and 
concave  or  hooded,  the  two  lateral  long,  narrow, 
more  or  less  united,  and  continued  into  a  long 
petaloid  appendage.  There  are  4  or  6  species,  na- 
tives of  South  Africa.  They  are  singular  plants,  produ- 
cing an  erect  or  subterranean  woody  rootetock,  and  large 
leaves  which  resemble  those  of  a  small  banana-tree,  or 
are  reduced  mainly  or  completely  to  tall  erect  cylindrical 
petioles.  The  large  handsome  flowers  are  borne  few  to- 
gether far  ezserted  from  a  spathe,  which  consists  of  one 
or  two  large  boat-shaped  bracts  on  a  terminal  or  axillary 
scape.  S.  Reginse,  known  as  queen-ptavt,  Ixird'i-lffngvaJUno- 
er,  or  Mrd-of-paradise  flower,  produces  large  brilliant  flow- 
ers, highly  prized  for  the  oddity  of  their  shape  and  coloring, 
showing  the  unusual  combination  of  orange  and  blue.  5. 
augusta,  a  larger  species  with  small  white  flowers  and  pur- 
ple bracts,  has  a  palm-like  stem  reaching  20  feet  in  height, 
and  is  cultivated  under  the  name  grand  gtrelit^a.  S.  jun^ 
cea  and  other  species  are  also  cultivated  under  glass. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  gernis. 

Stremef ,  n.  and«.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  stream. 

strent,  streneti  »•    Middle  English  forms  of 

strengerf,  strengestt,  a.  Earlier  comparative 
and  superlative  of  strong'^. 

Strengite  (streng'it), «.  [Named  after  A.  Streng, 
of  Giessen,  Germany.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
iron,  occurring  in  reddish  orthorhombie  crys- 
tals :  it  is  isomorphous  with  soorodite. 

strength  (strength),  n.  [<  MB.  sirengthe, 
ttrencthe,  strenkyfh,  also  strenthe,  stremthe,  < 
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AS.  strengthu  (=  OHG.  strengida),  strength,  < 
Strang',  strong :  see  strong"!.  Cf.  length,  <.  long.] 
.1.  The  property  of  being  strong :  force;  power. 
Speciflcally— (a)  In  animals,  that  attribute  of  an  animal 
body  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  move  itself  or  other  bodies. 
The  strength  of  animals  is  the  muscular  force  or  energy 
which  they  are  capable  of  exerting.    See  hone-power. 

Vlixes  also,  with  angarely  mony 

Of  tultis  [knights]  of  Traci,  tor  men  of  eirenkyth. 

DeiHTuMm  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6894. 
The  external  indications  of  length  are  the  abundance 
and  firmness  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

BerUham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  vi.  9. 
[Used  in  plural  with  same  sense  as  singular. 

Alle  his  [Samson's]  slrengthes  in  his  heres  were. 

Chaiuxr,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  68.] 

(6)  In  inanimate  things,  the  property  by  which  they  sustain 
the  application  of  force  without  breaking  or  yielding: 
as,  the  strength  of  a  bone ;  the  strength  of  a  beam ;  the 
etirength  of  a  wall ;  the  strength  of  a  rope. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn. 

ShaJc.,  Macbeth,  T.  6.  2. 

The  citty  is  of  no  greate  strength,  having  a  trifling  wall 
about  it.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  21, 1645. 

Hence — 2.  Power  orvigor  of  any  kind;  ability; 
capacity  for  work  or  effective  action,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral:  as,  strength  of 
grasp  or  stroke ;  strength  of  mind,  memory,  or 
judgment;  strength  of  feeling  (that  is,  not  in- 
tensity but  effectiveness  of  emotion). 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  Iv.  1.  72. 
The  belief 
He  has  of  his  own  great  and  catholic  stren^hs 
In  arguing  and  discourse. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  1  2. 
In  the  world  of  morals,  as  in  the  world  of  physics, 
strength  is  nearly  allied  to  hardness. 

heckg,  Europ.  Morals,  L  354. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  regarded  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  force  or  strength ;  that  on  which 
confidence  or  reUance  is  firmly  set;  stay;  sup- 
port; security. 

God  is  our  refuge  and  ^eitigth.  Ps.  xlvl  1. 

Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay.      Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  921. 
Hitherto,  Davenant  observes,  in  taxing  the  people  we 
had  gone  chiefly  on  land  and  trade,  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  strength  of  England. 

S.  Dawdl,  Taxes  in  England,  IL  E6. 

4.  Force;  violence;  vehemence;  intensity. 

Zee  schuUe  undrestonde,  that  the  Soudan  is  Lord  of  5 

Eyngdomes,  that  he  hathe  conquered  and  apropred  to  him 

be  Strengths.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  35. 

And  al  men  speken  of  hunting. 

How  they  wolde  slee  the  hert  with  strengths. 

Chatuxr,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  SSL 
If  you  did  Imow  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring,  .  .  . 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 198. 

5.  Degree  of  the  distinguishing  or  essential 
element  or  constituent;  the  power  to  produce 
sensible  effects  on  other  bodies;  potency:  said 
of  liquors  and  the  like:  as,  the  strength  of  an 
acid ;  the  strength  at  wine  or  spirits ;  the  strength 
of  a  potion  or  a  poison. — 6.  Force  as  measured 
or  stated  in  figures ;  amount  or  numbers  of  any 
collective  body,  as  of  an  army  or  a  fleet:  as,  a 
play  adapted  to  the  whole  strength  of  the  com- 
pany; the  full  strength  of  a  regiment. 

Demand  of  him  of  ^"hsi,  strength  they  are  a-foot. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 181. 
Half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  furnished  with  a  good  strength 
of  water-spaniels. 
Gilbert  White,  Nat  Hist  Selbome,  To  T.  Pennant,  xxil. 

7.  Available  force  or  backing,  as  of  a  candi- 
date :  as,  his  strength  is  greatest  in  the  cities. 
[Political  cant.] — 8.  Force  proceeding  from 
motion  and  proportioned  to  it;  vehemence; 
impetuosity :  as,  the  strength  of  a  current  of  air 
or  water;  the  strength  of  a  charge  of  cavalry. — 

9.  A  stronghold. 

Syne  they  hae  left  him,  hail  and  feir. 
Within  his  strength  of  stane. 

Auld  MaUland  (Child's  Ballads,  VL  222). 

"No  to  say  it's  our  best  dwelling,"  he  added,  turning  to 

Bucklaw,  "but  just  a  strengthior  the  Lord  of  Ravenswood 

to  flee  until."  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  vil 

10.  In  colors,  the  relative  property  possessed 
by  a  pigment  of  imparting  a  color  to  and  modi- 
fying the  shade  of  any  omer  pigment  to  which 
it  is  added.  Thus,  one  pound  of  lampblack  added  to  100 
pounds  of  white  lead  produces  a  dark-gray  shade,  but  one 
pound  of  ivory-black  added  in  the  same  way  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  white. 

11.  In  the  fine  arts,  boldness  of  conception  or 
treatment. 

Carracci's  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Jerva^,  L  37. 

12.  In  soap-mdkmg.    See  the  quotation. 


strenuity 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  remarked  in  the  cooling 
[of  a  little  of  the  soap  placed  on  a  glass  plate],  which  af- 
fords a  good  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  soap.  When 
there  is  formed  around  the  little  patch  an  opaque  zone,  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  broad,  this  is  supposed  to  indicate  com- 
plete saponification,  and  is  called  the  strength;  when  it  is 
absent,  the  soap  is  said  to  want  its  strength.  When  this 
zone  soon  vanishes  after  being  distinctly  seen,  the  soap  is 
said  to  have/afae  strength.  lire.  Diet,  III.  862. 

On  the  strength  (mtZit.  and  naval),  on  the  muster-rolls. 
[CoUoq.) 

The  colonel  had  put  the  widow  woman  on  the  strength; 
she  was  no  longer  an  unrecognized  wait,  but  had  her  regi. 
mental  position. 

Arch.  Forbes,  in  Eng.  Ulust  Mag.,  VL  626. 

On  or  upon  the  strength  of,  in  reliance  upon  the  value 
of ;  on  the  faith  of :  as,  to  do  something  on  the  strength  of 
another's  promise. 

My  father  set  out  upon  the  strength  of  these  two  follow- 
ing axioms.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iL  19. 

Proof  Strength.  Seej>n»2f,a.— Strengthofacurrent, 
in  elect.,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  in  a  unit 
of  time ;  the  measure  of  electrical  energy.  See  Ohm's  lam, 
under  tou>l.— Strength  Of  materials.  See  material.— 
Strength  of  pole.  Seejwlez.— Strength  of  the  source. 
See  the  quotation. 

The  time  rate  of  supply  of  liquid  through  the  source  ia 
called  the  strength  qf  the  source. 

Minchin,  ITnlplanarElnematicB,  vL 

To  measure  strength.  See  measure.  =Syn.  1.  Force,  ete. 
See  powers. 

strengtht  (strength),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  strengthen, 
strenthen;  <  strength,  n.]    To  strengthen. 

Take  this  for  a  general  reule,  that  every  counseil  that  is 
affermed  or  strengthed  so  strongly  that  it  may  not  be 
chaunged  for  no  condicioun  that  may  bitide — I  say  that 
thilke  counseil  is  wikked. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus  (Harleian  MS.). 

,  The  heipe  of  Gods  grace  in  that  tribulation  to  strength 
Him. 

Sir  T.  More,  Oumf ort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  foL  16. 

His  armes  and  leggys  [were]  welllengthed  and  strengthed. 
Fabyan,  Chron.,  clvL 

strengthen  (streng'thn),».  [<.strength  +  -en^.] 
I.  trans.  To  make  strong  or  stronger;  add 
strength  to,  either  physical,  legal,  or  moral; 
confirm;  establish:  as,  to  strengthen  a  hmb; 
to  strengthen  an  obligation;  to  strengthen  a 
claim ;  to  strengthen  authority. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him. 

Deut  ilL  28. 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest  .  .  . 
With  powerfulpolicy  strengthen  themselves. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 68. 

For  the  more  arenUumng  the  Acts  of  this  Parliament 
the  King  purchased  the  Pope's  Bulls,  containing  grievous 
Censures  and  Curses  to  them  that  should  break  them. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  149. 

Strengthening  plaster.  See  poster.  =syn.  To  mvigo- 
rate,  fortify,  brace,  nerve,  steel,  corroboi'at^  support 
heighten. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  strong  or  stronger. 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  aod  strengthens  with  his  strength. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  li.  136. 

strengthener  (strength'nfer),  n.  [Formerly  also 
strengthner;  <  strengthen  +  -eri.]  One  who  or 
that  which  makes  s&ong  or  stronger ;  one  who 
or  that  which  increases  strength,  physical  or 
moral. 

Whose  plays  are  itrengCheners  of  virtue. 

Mary  Lamb,  Tales  from  Shakspere,  Pret 

strengthfol  (strength'ftd),  a.  [<  strength  + 
-ful.]  Abounding  in  strength;  strong.  Mars- 
ton. 

strengthfulness  (strength'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  strengthful  or  strong; 
fullness  of  strength. 

Strengthing  (streng'thin^),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
strength,  v.]  A  strengthening.  Palsgrave.  (Hal- 
liwell.) 

strengthless  (strength 'les),  a.  [<  strength  + 
-lessJ]  Destitute  of  strength,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.    Shak.;  Boyle. 

strengthnert  (strength'nfer),  n.  Same  as 
strengthener. 

Strengthy  (streng'thi),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
strenthie;  <  strength  + -y^.  Gt.  lengthy.]  Hav- 
ing strength;  strong. 

The  simple  and  strenthie  defence  of  ane  inst  cans. 

J.  Tyrie,  Refutation,  Pref.  2.    (Jamieson.) 

strenkle  (streng'kl),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  or  Scotch 
form  of  strinkle. 

strenkle  (streng'kl),  n.     [<  ME.  strenkyU;   < 
strenkle,  v.   Cf.  sprinkle,  n.]   A  sprinkler.  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 
StrenkyU  to  cast  holy  water,  vimpUon. 

Palsgrave.    (BaUiwell.) 

strentht,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  strength. 

strenuityt  (stre-nu'l-ti),  n.  [<  L.  strenuita(t-)s, 
nimbleness,  friskness,.<  strenuus,  quick,  active, 
vigorous:  see  strenuous.]    Strenuousness. 


strenulty 

About  In  the  see 
No  Prince  was  of  better  strenuitee. 

HakluyVs  Voyagee,  I.  206. 

strenuosity  (stren-u-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  strenuow 
+  -ity.1  1.  The  state  or  character  of  being 
strenuous;  streuuousness. — 2.  A  strained  e£ 
feet,  or  a  straining  for  effect,  as  in  a  literary 
composition. 

Slrenuodty  in  style  is  not  quite  tlie  same  thing  as 
strength.  TAe  Academy,  Jan.  80, 1886,  p.  73. 

strenuous  (stren'ti-us),  a,  [<  L.  strenuus,  quick, 
active,  brisk,  vigorous;  cf.  Grr.  arepedg,  firm, 
hard,  arpnv^g,  strong.]  1.  Strong;  vigorous; 
active;  pushing. 

Him  whose  eto'efmwm  tongue 
Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine. 

Keats,  Melancholy. 

2.  Eagerly  pressing  or  urgent;  energetic; 
zealous;  ardent;  bold;  earnest;  valiant;  in- 
trepid. 

To  etrenvmta  minds  there  is  an  inquietude  in  oveiquiet- 
ness.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  83. 

This  scheme  encountered  slrenwms  opposition  in  tjie 
council.  UaeauZay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

3.  Necessitating  vigor  or  energy;  accompanied 
by  labor  or  exertion. 

What  more  ofti  in  nations  grown  corrupt,  .  .  . 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  itremumt  liberty? 

MUtm,  S.  A.,  L  271. 

Worldlings  revelling  in  the  fields 
Of  strenuous  idleness.  Wordsworth,  Memory. 

=S]m.  1  and  2.  Energetic,  resolute. 

strenuously  (stren'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a  strenu- 
ous manner;  with  eager  and  pressing  zeal;  ar- 
dently; boldly;  vigorously;  actively. 

Strenuousness  (stren'u-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being'  strenuous ;  eagerness ; 
earnestness ;  active  zeal. 

Strepet,  "•    An  old  spelling  of  strip^. 

strepent  (strep'ent),  a.  [<  L.  strepen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  strepere,  ma£e  a  noise,  rumble,  murmur.] 
Noisy;  loud.     [Rare.] 

Peace  to  the  strepent  horn ! 

Shenstone,  Sural  Elegance. 

Strepera  (strep'e-rS,),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1831), 
<  L.  strepere,  make  a  noise.]  An  Australian 
genus  of  corvine  passerine  birds,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Streperinse,  having  long  wings  and 
naked  nostrils.  Also  called  Coronica  (Gould, 
1837).  There  are  7  species,  commonly  called  crow-shrikes, 
of  a  black,  blackish-brown,  or  gray  color,  more  or  less 
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strepitOUS  (strep 'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  strepitus,  noise, 

<  strepere,  make  a  noise:  see  strepent.']    Noisy. 
strepsicere  (strep'si-ser),  n.     \C  strepsiceros.'] 

An  antelope  with  twisted  horns ;  a  strepsiceros. 

strepsiceros  (strep-sis'e-ros),  n.  [NX,.,  <  L. 
strepsiceros,  <  Gr.  *aTps^iKspQQ,  an  animal  with 
twisted  horns,  called  by  the  Africans  addax.] 
It.  Some  antelope  with  twisted  horns,  as  the 
koodoo;  originally,  perhaps,  the  addax. —  2. 
leap.]  [NTj.  (Hamilton  Smith,  1827).]  A  ge- 
nus of  antelopes  with  twisted  or  spiral  horns. 
The  only  species  now  left  in  the  genus  Is  8. 
hudu,  the  koodoo.    See  out  under  koodoo. 

Strepsilas(strep'si-las),».  [NL.  (Illiger,  1811), 

<  Gr.  arpifig,  a  turning  round,  <  arps^eiv  (aor. 
aTpiipai),  twist,  turn,  +  Adg,  ASof,  a  stone.]  The 
typical  genus  of  a  subfamily  StrepsUainse ;  the 
turnstones.  The  bill  is  short,  constricted  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  with  ascending  gonys  longer 
than  the  mandibular  rami,  short  and  broad  nasal  fosses, 
and  short  shallow  grooves  in  the  under  mandible.  The 
legs  are  short  and  stout,  with  the  tarsus  scutellate  in  front 
and  reticulate  on  the  sides  and  back,  and  four  toes,  cleft 
to  the  base.  There  are  2  species  — 5.  inUrpres,  the  com- 
mon iumstone,  and  S.  melaneeepTuilus  of  the  North  Par 
ciflc,  the  black-headed  turnstone,  perhaps  only  a  variety 
of  the  other.  The  genus  was  also  called  Cinclua,  Arena- 
ria,  and  Morinella.  See  cute  under  Pressirostres  and  tum- 
stmte. 

Strepsipter  (strep -sip'tfer),  n.  [<  NL.  Str^- 
siptera.']    A  member  of  the  Strepsiptera. 

Strepsiptera  (strep-sip'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *strepsipterus :'  see  strepsipterous.'] 
1.  An  order  of  insects,  named  by  Kirby  in  1833 
from  the  twisted  wings,  synonymous  with  Bhdr- 
piptera  of  Latreille,  and  corresponding  to  the 
family  Stylopidx.  The  fore  wings  are  mere  twisted 
filaments  or  psendelyti'a ;  the  hind  wings  are  expansive 
and  fan-shaped ;  the  females  are  wingless.  The  strepsip- 
ters  are  parasitic  on  hymenopterous  insects,  especially 
bees  and  wasps.  They  are  now  regarded  as  anomalous 
Coleoptera  degraded  by  parasitism.  See  cut  under  Stylops. 
2t-  la  Gegenbaur's  system  of  classification,  a 
family  of  neuropterous  insects,  forming  with 
Phrygardda  the  suborder  lii,choptera. 

Strepsipteral  (strep-sip'te-ral),  a.  [<  strepsip- 
ter-ous  +  -al.l    Same  as  strepsipterous. 

Strepsipteran  (strep-sip'te-ran),  n.  and  a.  [< 
NL.  Strepsiptera  +  -an."]  "I"  n.  A  strepsipter. 
II.  a.  Same  as  strepsipterous. 

strepsipterous  (strep-sip'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*strepsipterus,  <  Gr.  OTpi^tm  (aor.  arp^ipat),  twist, 
turn,  -I-  nrepdv,  a  wing.]  Having  twisted  front 
wings,  as  a  stylops;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Strepsiptera;  rhipipterous.  Also str^sipteran, 
strepsipteral.    See  cut  under  Stylops. 

strepsirrhinal,  strepsirhinal  (strep-si-ri'- 
nal),  a.    [<  strepsirrhine  +  -al.]    Same  as  strep- 


Crow-shiike  f^Strepera  graculina). 

varied  with  white  or  rufous.  The  type  is  C&rvas  graffuZi- 
TOM  of  White,  the  noisy  roller  of  Latham,  Coradas  or 
Qraenila  or  Baaita  strepera  of  various  authors,  now  Stre- 
pera graeuLina.  It  is  glossy-black,  with  the  base  of  the 
tail  and  an  alar  speculum  white,  the  iris  yellow.  The 
length  is  18^  inches.  S.  erissalis,  arguta,  intermedia,  cu- 
neicauda  (or  anaphonen^:  see  squeaker),  melanoptera, 
and  fidiginosa  are  the  other  species. 

streperine  (strep'e-rin),  a.  [<  Strepera  +  ■meK'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  birds  of  the  genus  Strepera. 

Streperous  (strep'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  strepere,  make 
a  noise,  rumble,  murmur,  +  -ous.  Cf .  oistrepe- 
rous.']    Noisy;  loud;  boisterous.     [Bare.] 

In  a  streperous  eruption  it  [the  bay  or  laurel]  risetb 
against  Are.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

Strephotome  (stref 'o-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  m-piijxj, 
twist,  turn,  -t-  -ro/iog,  <  rifiveiv,  ra/ieiv,  cut.]  A 
corkscrew-like  needle  used  in  an  operation  for 
the  radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia. 

Strepitores  (strep-i-to'rez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*strepitor,  <  L.  strepere,  make  a  noise :  see  strep- 
ent.'] A  group  of  insessorial  birds,  established 
byBlyth  in  1849  for  those  Cuvierian  Passerinse 
which  are  non-passerine,  and  primarily  divided 
into  Syndaetyli,  ZygodactyU,  and  HeterodactyU. 
See  these  words. 

strepitoso  (strep-i-t6's6),  adv.  [It.,  <  strepito, 
noise,  <  L.  strepitus,  noise :  see  strepitous.]  In 
music,  in  an  impetuous,  boisterous,  noisy  man- 
ner. 


strepsirrhine,  strepsirhine  (strep'si-rin),  a. 
and  m.  [<  NL.  *strepsirrhimus,  <  Gr.  aTpi(^eiv  (aor. 
tTTpiipai),  turn,  twist,  +  ^/f  {piv-),  nose.]  I.  a. 
Having  twisted  or  curved  nostrils,  as  a  lemur; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sirepsirrhini;  neither 
catarrhine  nor  platyrrhine,  as  a  primate.  Also 
strepsorhine. 

II.  n.  Any  lemur  or  prosimian;  a  member 
of  the  Sirepsirrhini. 

Strepsirrhini,  Strepsirhini  (strep-si-ri'ni),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (Geoffrey) :  see  strepsirrhine.]  The 
lemuroid  mammals,  or  lemurs :  so  called  from 
the  twisted  nostrils,  in  distinction  from  Gata/r- 
rhini  and  Platyrrhini.  in  these  animals  the  nostrils 
are  at  the  corners  of  the  snout,  and  somewhat  comma- 
shaped,  as  is  usual  in  mammals,  instead  of  having  the  more 
human  character  of  those  of  the  higher  Primates.  The 
term  is  exactly  synonymous  with  Prosimite  or  Lemuroidea, 
excepting  that  in  early  usages  of  all  three  of  these  names 
of  lemurs  the  so-called  flying-lemurs  (Galeopitheeidee) 
were  wrongly  included,  these  being  insectivorous  and 
not  primatial  mammals,  now  always  excluded  from  the 
strepsirrhines.  Also  Strepsirhirm,  Strepsirrhina,  and 
Strepsorhina. 

Streptanthus  (strep-tan'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Nut- 
tali,  1825),  so  called  from  the  greatly  twisted 
claws  of  the  petals ;  <  Gr.  aTpeirrdg,  twisted  (< 
arpi^eiv,  twist,  turn),  +  avBog,  flower.]  A  genus 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Crueiferse 
and  tribe  AraUdex,  distinguished  from  the  type- 
genus  Arabis  by  a  calyx  commonly  of  large 
size,  longer  and  sometimes  connate  stamens, 
and  petals  usually  borne  on  a  twisted  claw. 
There  are  about  16  species,  natives  of  North  America,  and 
chiefly  of  the  western  United  States.  They  are  smooth  an- 
nuals or  perennials,  with  entire  or  lyrate  leaves  and  com- 
monly bractless  flowers,  which  are  purple  or  sometimes 
white  or  yellow,  and  in  some  species  pendulous.  /S.  ob- 
tusifolijis,  a  pink-flowered  species,  has  been  called  Arkan- 
sas cabbage. 

streptobacteria  (strep'to-bak-te'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
[NX.,  <  Gr.  oTp£m-(5f,  twisted,  +  NL.  hacterium.] 
A  supposed  bacterium,  consisting  of  a  chain  of 
short  rod-formedbacteria  linked  together.  Zieg- 
ler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i.  185. 


Streptostylica 

Streptocarpus  (strep-to-kar'pus),  n.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1828),  so  called  from  the  spirally 
twisted  fruit ;  <  Gr.  orpem-df,  twisted,  +  xapirdc, 
fruit.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Gesneracese,  tribe  Cyrtandrese,  and  sub- 
tribe  Didymocarpese.  'it  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  an  elongated  corolla-tube  which  is  much  enlarged 
above,  and  contains  two  perfect  stamens  and  a  linear 
ovary  imperfectly  four-celled  by  the  protrusion  of  lobed 
placentse  densely  covered  on  their  margins  with  ovules, 
and  becoming  a  spirally  twisted  capsule  which  is  linear 
and  terete  and  splite  into  valves  coherent  at  the  base  and 
apex.  There  are  about  19  species,  natives  of  South  Africa 
and  of  Madagascar.  They  are  woolly  or  downy  herbs, 
chiefly  with  spreading  radical  leaves  or  with  a  single  leaf 
(a  persistent  cotyledon)^  sometimes  with  a  stem  bearing 
opposite  leaves.  The  handsome  flowers  are  mostly  pale 
purple  or  blue ;  they  form  a  many-flowered  cyme,  or  are 
borne  few  or  singly  upon  their  peduncle.  S.  Dunnii,  a 
remarkable  species  from  the  Transvaal  mountains,  is  cul- 
tivated for  its  peculiar  solitaiy  grayish-green  leai,  pros- 
trate on  the  ground  and  over  3  feet  long,  with  thick 
fleshy  veins  and  clothed  beneath  with  close  reddish  down, 
and  for  its  bright-red  tubular  decurved  flowers,  of  which 
there  are  sometimes  over  one  hundred  on  a  scape  at  once. 
Several  other  species  are  in  cultivation  under  glass,  es- 
pecialljr  S.  Watsoni,  a  hybrid  with  several  large  leaves  and 
rich  crimson  flowers,  and  5.  Semi,  with  blue  flowers. 
They  are  known  as  Cape  primrose. 

strentococchemla,  streptococchsemia  (strepi- 
to-ko-ke' mi -a),  n.  [NL.,  <  streptococci  + 
Gfr.  al/m,  blood.]]  The  presence  of  streptococci 
in  the  blood. 

streptococci  (strep-to-kok'si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  arpenrdc,  twisted,  +  K6iaa>(,  a  berry.]  A  chain, 
of  micrococci  linked  together,  occurring  in 
some  specific  diseases,  ^egler,  Pathol.  .Anat. 
(trans.),  i.  185. 

Streptoneura  (strep-to-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  streptonewr'us :  see  streptoneurous.'] 
A  branch  of  anisoj)leurou8  Gastropoda,  in  which 
the  long  loop  of  visceral  nerves  embracing  the 
intestine  is  caught  andtwisted  into  afigure-of- 
8  by  the  torsion  which  the  animal  undergoes 
in  its  development.  The  Streptoneura  are  divided 
into  two  orders,  Zygobranchia  and  Azygobranehia.  They 
include  all  the  anisopleural  gastropods  except  the  opis- 
thobranchs  and  pulmonifers.  The  nearest  synonym  is 
Prosobrarwhiata. 

Streptoneural  (strep-to-nu'ral),  a.  [<  strepto- 
neurous +  -al.]    Same'as  streptoneurous. 

streptoneurous  (strep-to-nu'rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
"streptoneurus,  <  Gr.  orpeTTToc,  twisted,  +  vevpov, 
a  nerve.]  Having  twisted  (visceral)  nerves; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Streptoneura,  or 
having  their  characters. 

Streptopus  (strep'to-pus),  n.  [NL.  (P.  A.  Mi- 
chaux,  1803),  so  called  from  the  abruptly  bent 
flower-stalk;  <  Gr.  arpevTdg,  twisted,  +  jroif  =  E. 
foot.]  A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of 
the  order  JUliacese  and  tribe  Polygonatese.  it  is 
characterized  by  nodding  solitary  or  twin  axillary  flowers, 
divided  into  six  more  or  less  spreading  segments,  with  a 
filiform  or  columnar  style  which  is  three-cleft  at  the  apex. 
There  are  4  species,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  rather  delicate  plants, 
from  a  short  and  densely  fiber-bearing  or  a  creeping  root- 
stock,  with  a  simple  or  sparingly  branched  stem,  beating 
numerous  ovate  or  lanceolate  alternate  sessile  or  clasping 
leaves.  The  small  rose-colored  or  whitish  flowers  hang 
upon  slender  recurved  or  reflexed  peduncles,  followed  by 
small  roundish  berries  with  numerous  pale  oblong  or 
curving  striate  seeds.  They  are  known  by  the  name 
twisted-staZk,  translating  the  genus  name.  S.  wmplexi;f6livs 
is  found  in  Europe,  and,  together  with  5.  roseus,  in  north- 
ern North  America,  and  southward  in  the  mountains. 

streptospondylian  (strep'to-spon-dil'l-an),  a. 
Same  as  streptospondylous. 

streptospondylous  (strep-to-spon'di-lus),  a. 
[<  NL.  *streptospondylus,  <  Gr.  cTpenrdq,  twisted 
-t-  air&vSvloQ,  nfSvSvAog,  a  vertebra.]  Having 
the  character  of  the  vertebral  articulations  re- 
versed, or  supposed  to  be  so,  as  in  the  genus 
Streptospondylus. 

Streptospondylus  (strep-to-spon'di-lus),  n. 
[NL.  (Meyer):  see  streptospondylous.]  Agenus 
of  fossil  crocodiles,  founded  on  remains  repre- 
sented by  vertebrae  of  the  Wealden  and  OSlitic 
formations,  it  was  originally  placed  among  the  opis- 
thocoelian  Crocodilia,  subsequently  among  the  amphicce- 
lian.  The  genus  agrees  with  such  forms  as  Teteosaurus, 
which  have  the  external  nares  terminal,  and  is  placed  by 
Hu^ey  in  the  family  Teleosauridse. 

Streptostylic  (strep-to-sti'lik),  a.  [<  NL.  strep- 
tostylicus,  <  Gr.  arpcwTSg,  twisted,  +  <rri)/lof,  a 
pillar.]  Having  the  quadrate  bone  freely  ar- 
ticulated with  uie  skull,  as  in  ophidian  and 
saurian  reptiles ;  not  monimostyUc ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Streptostylica. 

Streptostylica  (strep-to-stil'i-ka),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  str^tostylicus :  see  streptostylic] 
Streptostylic  reptiles,  a  prime  division  of  ordi- 
nary reptiles  (as  snakes  and  lizards),  having 
an  articulated  quadrate  bone  and  a  pair  of 
extraoloacal  copulatory  organs:  opposed  to 
MonimostyUca.    They  were  divided  into  Ophi- 
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dia  and  Sauna  (inoluding  Amphishsma).  Stan- 
nitis,  1856. 

Streptothrix  (strep' to -thriks),  n.  [NL.  (F. 
Cohn),  <  Gr.  (TTiOETiTdf,  twisted,  +  6pi^,  the  hair.] 
A  genus  standing  probably  intermediate  be- 
tween the  bacteria  and  the  fungi  proper,  it 
comprises  very  minute,  colorless,  branching  laments, 
growing  in  interlacing  masses  like  the  mycelium  at  fungi. 
S.  foersteri  was  found  by  Oohn  in  the  concretions  of  the 
lacrymal  canals  of  the  eye. 

Stress^  (stres),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  estrecier,  estressier, 
estrechier,  estroyssier,  etc.,  straiten,  contract,  < 
ML.  as  if  *stricUare,  <  L.  siricius,  pp.  of  strin- 
gere,  draw  together,  compress:  see  sti-ingent, 
strain^,  strict.  Cf.  distress.']  1.  To  straiten; 
constrain;  press;  urge;  hamper.     [Rare.] 

If  the  magistrate  be  so  stressed  that  he  cannot  protect 
those  that  are  pious  and  peaceable,  the  Lord  help. 

Waterhouse,  Apol.  for  Learning,  p.  156.    {Latham.) 

2.  In  mech.,  to  subject  to  a  stress. 

The  theory  of  elastic  solids  .  .  .  shows  thatwhen  a  solid 
Is  stressed  the  state  of  stress  is  completely  determined 
when  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  three  principal 
stresses  are  Isnown.    Thornton  ami  TaU,  Nat.  Fhil.,  §  832. 

3.  To  lay  the  stress,  emphasis,  or  accent  on; 
emphasize. 

If  he  had  eased  his  heart  in  stressing  the  first  syllable, 
it  was  only  temporary  relief. 

O.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  xviii. 

stress^  (stres),  n.  [<  stress'^,  «.]  1.  Constrain- 
ing, urging,  or  impelling  force;  constraining 
power  or  influence;  pressure;  urgency;  vio- 
lence. 

By  stress  of  weather  driven, 
At  last  they  landed.  Dryden,  ^neid,  L  503. 

2.  In  mech.,  an  elastic  force,  whether  in  equi- 
librium with  an  external  force  or  not ;  the  force 
called  into  play  by  a  strain.  This  word  was  intro- 
duced into  mechanics  by  Bankine  in  1855.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Sir  William  Thomson  used  the  word  as  synony- 
mous with  pressure,  or  an  external  force  balanced  by  elas- 
tic forces.  The  terminology  has  been  further  confused 
by  the  use  of  Bankine's  word  strain,  by  Thomson  and 
others,  as  a  synonym  for  d^ormation.  The  words  stress 
and  strain  are  needed  in  the  senses  originally  given  to 
them  by  Eankine ;  while  they  both  have  familiar  equiva- 
lents to  which  they  have  been  wrested.  At  present,  some 
writers  use  them  in  one  way  and  some  in  the  other. 

In  this  paper  the  word  strain  will  be  used  to  denote  the 
change  of  volume  and  figure  constituting  the  deviation 
of  a  molecule  of  a  solid  from  that  condition  which  it  pre- 
serves when  free  from  the  action  of  external  forces ;  and 
the  word  stress  will  be  used  to  denote  the  force,  or  com- 
bination of  forces,  which  such  a  molecule  exerts  in  tend- 
ing to  recover  its  free  condition,  and  which,  for  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  combination  of 
external  forces  applied  to  it. 

RanMne,  Axes  of  Elasticity,  §  2. 

A  stress  is  an  equilibrating  application  of  force  to  a  body. 
.  .  .  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  deviated  slightly  from  Mr. 
Bankine's  definition  of  the  word  stress,  as  I  have  applied 
it  to  the  direct  action  experienced  by  a  body  from  the 
matter  around  it,  and  ^ot>  as  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
ehistic  reaction  of  the  body  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
action.  Thornton,  PhU.  Trans.,  CLXVI.  487. 

3.  Stretch;  strain;  effort. 

Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  ex- 
ercise, yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  «ircs8  Deyond  their 
strength.       Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  xxviii. 

4.  Weight;  importance;  special  force  or  sig- 
nificance; emphasis. 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this  duty,  ,  .  . 
and  how  earnestly  he  recommended  it.       Bp.  Atterbury. 

This,  on  which  the  great  stress  of  the  business  depends. 

Locke.    {Johnson.) 

So  rare  the  sweep,  so  nice  the  art, 
That  lays  no  stress  on  any  part. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

5.  The  relative  loudness  with  which  certain 
syllables  or  parts  of  syllables  are  pronounced; 
emphasis  in  utterance  j  aedent;  ictus,  in  elocu- 
tion, initial,  opening,  or  radiccU  stress  is  stress  or  emphasis 
at  the  beginning ;  medial  or  median  stress  is  that  in  the 
middle ;  and  close,jmdl,  or  vanishing  stress  is  stress  at  the 
end  of  a  vowel-sound.  The  union  of  initial  and  final  is 
compound  stress,  that  of  all  three  stresses  is  thorough  stress. 
— Antlclastic  stress.  See  anticlaetic. — Axis  of  a  stress, 
one  of  three  mutually  perpendicular  lines  meeting  at  any 
point  of  a  body  in  which  a  given  stress  tends  to  produce 
only  elongation  or  contraction,  without  any  tangential  ac- 
tion.—Center  of  Stress.  See  cenferl.— Close  Btreas.  See 
def.  5.— Composition  of  stresses.  See  composition  of 
displacements,  under  composition. — Compound  Stress. 
See  def.  6.—  Concurrent  stress  and  strain.  See  con- 
e«rren«.— Final  Stress.  See  def.  6.— Homogeneous 
stress,  in  Tnech.,  a  stress  which  affects  alike  all  similar 
and  similarly  turned  portions  of  matter  within  the  boun- 
dary within  which  the  stress  is  said  to  be  homogeneous. 
—Initial  stress.  See  def.  6— Lateral  stress.  See 
jnferoZ.— Medial,  median  stress.  See  def.  5.— Normal 
stress,  a  stress  such  that  its  tendency  to  change  the 
relative  positions  of  two  parts  of  a  solid  always  acts 
along  the  normals  to  the  surface  sepai'ating  those  parts. 
Such  a  stress  consists  of  three  extensive  or  compressive 
stresses  along  three  rectangular  axes. — Orthogonal 
stress,  (a)  Relatively  to  a  homogeneous  strain,  a  stress 
which  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  work  of  pro- 
ducing that  strain,  (p)  Kelatively  to  another  stress,  a  stress 
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orthogonal  to  a  strain  perfectly  concurrent  with  the  other 
stress.— Perfect^  concurrent  stress,  (o)  Relatively  to 
another  stress,  a  stress  equal  to  that  other  multiplied  by 
a  real  number.  (6)  Relatively  to  an  infinitesimal  homoge- 
neous strain,  a  stress  such  that,  if  the  strain  be  so  com- 
pounded with  a  rotation  as  to  produce  a  pure  strain,  the 
motions  of  the  particles  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere  rela- 
tively to  its  center  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  components  of  the  stress.— Principal  tension  of  a 
stress,  a  component  of  the  stress  along  one  of  its  axes. — 
Radical  stress.  See  def.  5.— Shearing  stress,  a  stress 
tending  to  produce  a  shear.— Storm  and  Stress.  See 
storm.—  SynolastiO  stress,  a  stress  upon  a  plate  tendmg 
to  give  it  a  positive  curvature.— Tangential  stress,  a 
stress  such  that  its  tendency  to  change  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  two  parts  of  a  solid  always  acts  along  the  tan- 
gents to  the  surface  separating  those  parts.  Such  a  stress 
consists  of  three  shearing  stresses  having  orthogonal 
axes.- The  principal  axes  of  stress.  See  aaisi.— 
Thorough  stress.  See  def.  6.—  Type  of  a  stress.  See 
type.— Vanishfilg  stress,  an  increasing  loudness  toward 
the  end  of  a  vowel-sound,  producing  the  effect  of  a  jerk. 
See  def.  6.  =Syil.  S.  Accent,  etc.  See  emphasis. 
stress^  (stres),  n.  [<  stress^  v.  In  part  an 
aphetio  form  of  distress,  q.  v.]  1.  Distress; 
difficulty;  extremity;  pinch.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

And  help  the  pure  that  ar  in  stres 

Opprest  and  hereit  mercyles. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  469. 

The  agony  and  stress 
Of  pitying  love.         Whittier,  The  Two  Rabbis. 

3.  In  law :  (a)  The  act  of  distraining ;  distress. 
(6)  A  former  mode  of  taking  up  indictments 
for  circuit  courts. 

stress-diagram  (stres'di"a-gram),  n.  See  dia- 
gram. 

stressless(stres'lss),a.  l< stress^  + -less.']  With- 
out stress;  specifically,  unaccented.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XVIII.  788. 

stress-sheet  (stres'shet),  n.  In  Iridge-TyuMdmg, 
same  as  strain-sheet. 

stretch  (strech),  V.  [<  ME.  strecchen  (also  un- 
assibilated  strelcen,  whence  mod.  E.  dial,  streek, 
streak,  var.  strake)  (pret.  straughte,  straght, 
strahte,  streahte,  *streighte,  streigte,  streihte, 
strehte,  pp.  straught,  sfraugt,  streight,  streigt, 
streiht),  <  AS.  streccan  (pret.  strehte,  vv.  streht) 
=  OFries.  strekka  =  D.  strekkm  =  MLG-.  streck- 
en  =  OHG.  strecchen,  MHGr.  G.  strecken  =  Sw. 
strdcka  =  Dan.  strsekke,  draw  out,  stretch ;  con- 
nected with  the  adj.  AS.  strsBC,  strec,  strong,  vio- 
lent (lit.  stretched  ?),  =  MHG.  strac  (strack-),  G. 
strack,  straight;  ■/ strak,  perhaps  orig.  y  *srak, 
a  var.  of  •/  rak  in  retch^,  reck,  reach^ ;  otherwise 
akin  to  L.  stringere,  pp.  strictus,  draw  tight  (see 
stringent,  strain^,  strait^),  and  to  Gr.  arpay-ydQ, 
twisted  tight.  Hence  straight^,  orig.  pp.  of 
stretch.  Connection  with  string,  strong^,  etc., 
is  uncertain.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  draw  (out); 
pull  (out). 

But  stert  vp  stithly,  straght  out  a  swerde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1240. 

2.  To  draw  out  to  full  length ;  extend ;  expand ; 
spread:  ia,s,  to  stretch  one's  self;  to  stretch  the 
wings;  to  stretch  one'slegB;  hence,  sometimes, 
to  tighten;  make  tense  or  taut. 

Bedll,  of  sour  rijt  arm  that  oner  rome  streyt, 
I  se  wel  the  signiflaunce. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2967. 

I  have  stretched  my  legs  up  Tottenham  Hill  to  overtake 
you.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  43. 

3.  To  extend,  or  cause  to  reach  or  extend, 
lengthwise,  or  between  specified  points :  as,  to 
stretch  a  rope  from  one  point  to  another. 

My  wings  shall  be 
Stretch'd  out  no  further  then  from  thee  to  thee. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  12. 

Phoenicia  Is  stretched  by  some  .  .  .  euen  to  iEgypt,  all 

alongst  that  Sea^coast.  Pwrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  95. 

A  clothes-line  with  some  clothes  on  it  ...  is  stretched 

between  the  trunks  of  some  stunted  willows. 

Muskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  iii. 

4.  To  draw  out  or  extend  in  any  direction  by 
the  application  of  force ;  draw  out  by  tensile 
stress:  as,  to  stretch  cloth;  to  stretch  a  rubber 
band  beyond  its  strength. 

My  business  and  that  of  my  wife  is  to  stretch  new  boots 
for  millionaires.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  623. 

5.  To  distend  or  expand  forcibly  or  violently ; 
strain  by  the  exercise  of  force;  subject  to 
stress,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 10. 

They  that  stretch  his  Infallibility  further  do  they  know 

not  what.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  86. 

6.  To  extend  or  strain  too  far ;  impair  by  strain- 
ing; do  violence  to;  exaggerate:  as,  to  stretch 
the  truth. —  7t.  To  exert;  strain. 

Till  my  veins 
And  sinews  crack.  111  stretch  my  utmost  strength. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (!),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 
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StreUhing  their  best  abUities  to  expresse  their  loues. 

"  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  182. 

8.  To  reach  or  hold  out ;  put  forth;  extend. 
He  drough  oute  a  letter  that  was  wrapped  in  a  cloth  of 

Bilke,  and  straught  it  to  the  kynge     ,^  ^  „  -.  ...  „„ 
'  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  in.  639. 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.  Ecclus.  viL  82. 

9.  To  cause  to  lie  or  fall  extended  at  full  length : 
as,  to  stretch  an  opponent  on  the  ground  by  a 
blow.— 10.  To  hang.     [Slang.] 

The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched. 

R.  Burrowes,  in  Front's  Reliques,  p.  267. 

To  Stretch  a  point.  Same  as  to  strain  a  paint  (which 
see,  under  paints).  ■.       , 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  extend;  reach;  be  con- 
tinuous over  a  distance;  be  drawn  out  in 
length  or  in  breadth,  or  both;  spread. 

Twenty  fadme  of  brede  the  armes  slrajughie. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2058. 

The  town  stretcheth  along  the  bottome  of  the  haven, 
backt  on  the  West  with  a  rocky  mountain. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  10. 

3.  To  be  extended  or  to  bear  extension  with- 
out breaking,  as  elastic  substances;  attain 
greater  length:  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  inner  membrane,  .  .  .  because  it  would  stretch  and 
yield,  remained  unbroken.  Boyle. 

The  terms  .  .  .  mustbeveryelastlciftheywouldgh-etefc 
widely  enough  to  include  all  the  poems. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xiv. 

3  To  go  beyond  the  truth;  exaggerate.  [Col- 
loq.] 

What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the  most  prob- 
able event  that  is  reported  by  one  who  uses  to  stretch! 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

4.  Naut.,  to  sail  by  the  wind  under  all  sail.— 

5.  To  make  violent  efforts  in  running.— stretch- 
ing convulsions,  tetanic  convulsions  which,  acting 
through  the  extensor  muscles,  straighten  the  limbs.— 
stretch  out !  an  order  to  a  boat's  crew  to  pull  hard. 

stretch  (strech),  m.  [<  stretch,  v. '\   1.  A  stretch- 
ing or  straining,   especially  a  stretching  or 
straining  beyond  measure :  as,  a  stretch  of  au- 
thority. 
A  great  and  suddain  stretch  or  contortion. 

Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  p.  287. 

It  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  language  that  we  can  be  said  to 
desire  that  which  is  inconceivable. 

W.  K.  Cliford,  lectures,  I.  229. 

2.  A  state  of  tension;  strain:  as,  to  be  on  the 
stretch. 

Those  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch,  to  the 
abuse  of  power,  under  the  colour  of  prerogative. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Keach;  extent;  scope. 

At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spread. 
Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  1. 482, 
This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  Nature  can. 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false,  and  vain. 

QranmUe,  Unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry. 

It  strains  my  faculties  to  their  highest  stretch. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ix. 

4.  A  long  tract;  an  extended  or  continued  sur- 
face or  area,  relatively  narrow;  a  reach;  dis- 
tance; sweep:  as, along sfo-eicfeofcountryroad; 
a  great  stretch  of  grassy  land ;  a  stretch  of  moor- 
land. 

The  grass,  here  and  there,  is  for  great  stretches  as  smooth 
and  level  as  a  carpet. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  147. 

5.  One  of  the  two  straight  sides  of  arace-course, 
as  distinguished  from  the  bend  or  curve  at  each 
end.  The  homestretch  is  that  part  of  the  course  which  the 
contestant  goes  over  after  passing  the  last  curve  just  be- 
fore completing  the  race. 

6.  Naut.,  the  reach  or  extent  of  progress  on  one 
tack;  a  tack. — 7.  Zn  weaving :  (a)  The  plot  of 
ground  on  which  a  weaver  stretches  his  warp. 
(6)  The  length  of  spun-yarn  between  the  spin- 
dles and  rofler-beam,  which  is  wound  upon  the 
spindles  each  time  the  carriage  is  run  toward 
the  roller-beam.  Also  oaUed  draw.  Sponi^ 
Enayc.  Manuf.,  i.  760. —  8.  A  single  continued 
effort;  one  uninterrupted  sitting,  diet,  shift, 
turn,  or  the  like:  as,  to  work  ten  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

She  could  not  entertain  the  child  long  on  a  stretch. 

Bvlwer,  Night  and  Morning,  ii.  8. 

But  all  of  them  left  me  a  week  at  a  shreleh  to  attend  the 

county  fair.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  665. 

9.  A  year's  imprisonment  or  punishment. 
[Thieves'  slang.]  — 10.  Course ;  direction :  as, 
the  stretch  of  seams  of  coal. — 11.  Stride; 
bound,  as  of  a  running  animal.  Qay. 
stretcher  (streeh'6r),  n.  [<  stretch  +  -erl.]  1 . 
One  who  or  that  which  stretches  or  expands. 
Speoiflcally— (o)  A  tool  for  stretching  the  fingers  of  lea- 
ther gloves,  that  they  may  be  put  on  more  easily.  (6)  In 
shoemaking,  same  as  shoe-stretcher,  (e)  A  frame,  composed 
of  four  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  painters*  canvas  is  drawn 
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tight.  By  driving  small  wedges  in  at  the  angles  the  ten-  afrpw  (utra  or  atro'^  « 
sion  is  Increased,  (d)  One  of  the  rods  in  an  Smbrella  at-  ^^^^  ^^'^^°  °^  ^^°>' " 
tached  at  one  end  to  one  of  the  ribs,  and  at  the  other  to 
the  tube  sliding  upon  the  handle,  (e)  In  a  vehicle,  aioint> 
ed  rod  which  when  extended  expands  the  carriage-bows, 
and  thus  spreads  the  hood  or  cover.  (/)  A  short  piece  of 
wood  placed  in  the  clue  of  a  hammock  to  extend  it. 
2.  In  masonry,  a  brick  or  stone  laid  horizontal- 
ly with,  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of 
the  wall,  as  distinguished  from  a  deader,  which  is 
laid  len^hwise  across  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
so  that  its  small  head  or  end  is  seen  in  the  exter- 
nal face  of  the  wall.  See  cut  under  inbond. — 3. 
One  of  the  cylindrical  rails  between  the  legs  of  a 
chair;  around.  E.  JS.  Knight— i.  In  eaUnet- 
maMng,  a  low  shelf  serving  as  a  brace  or  stay  to 
the  legs  of  a  table,  and  roomy  enough  to  hold  a 
vase,  a  basket  of  flowers,  or  other  ornament. — 
5.  Incarp.,atie-timberinaframe.— 6.  Naut.,a, 
narrow  piece  of  plank  placed  across  a  boat  for 
the  rowers  to'set  their  feet  against ;  also,across- 
piece  placed  between  a  boat's  sides  to  keep  them 
apart  when  the  boat  is  hoisted  up  and  griped. — 
7.  A  light,  simple  litter,  without  inclosure  or 
top,  upon  which  a  dead  body  or  a  wounded  per- 
son can  be  carried:  so  called  because  generally 
composed  of  canvas  stretched  on  a  frame,  or 
because  the  body  is  stretched  out  upon  it.  Such 
frames,  covered  with  canvas,  are  often  used  as 
beds,  as  in  camping. — 8.  A  flat  board  on  which 


pret.  strewed,  pp.  strewed 
or  strewn,  ppr.  strewing.  [.Also  archaically  straw, 
formerly  or  dial,  also  straw;  <  ME.  stremen, 
strawen,  streowen,  <  AS.  stredwian,  also  stred- 
wian,  *strewian  (Somner)  =  OS.  strewian,  stro- 
wian  =  OFries.  strewa  =  D.  stroovjen  =  OHG. 
strewen,  MHG.  strouwen,  strouwen,  G.  streuen  = 
Icel.  sird  =  Sw.  Dan.  stro  =  Goth,  straujan 
(pret.  stramda),  >  It.  sdrajare,  stretch,  strew; 
cf .  OBulg.  streti,  strew,  <  L.  sternere  (pret.  stravi, 
pp.  stratus),  scatter  (see  stratum),  =  Gr.  aropev- 
vmat,  arpuwvvai,  strew,  scatter,  =  Skt.  y/  star, 
scatter.  The  relation  of  the  Teut.  to  the  va- 
riant L.  and  Gr.  roots  is  not  wholly  clear.  Hence 
ult.  straw'^,  n.  The  three  pronunciations  stro, 
stro,  stra  are  due  to  the  instability  of  the  AS. 
vowel  or  diphthong  before  w,  and  its  wavering 
in  ME.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  scatter;  spread  loose- 
ly: said  of  dry,  loose,  separable  things:  as,  to 
strew  seed  in  beds ;  to  sirew  sand  on  the  floor ; 
to  strew  flowers  over  a  grave. 

I  bad  hem  strowe  iioures  on  my  bed. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women  (1st  version),  1.  101. 

And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in 

the  way ;  others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 

Btrawed  [spread,  B.  V.]  them  in  the  way.         Mat.  xxi.  8. 

2.  To  cover  in  spots  and  patches  here  and  there, 
as  if  by  sprinkling  or  easting  loosely  about. 
And  [they]  made  soohe  martu:e  that  all  the  feilde  was 


corpses  are  stretched  or  laid  out  preparatory   strewed  full  of  deed  men  and  horse, 
tocofaning.— 9.  In  angling:  (a)  The  leader  at  ""''' 

the  extreme  end  of  the  Une.  (6)  The  tail-fly; 
the  fly  that  is  fastened  to  the  cast  called  the 
stretcher;  a  stretcher-fly.  See  tail-fly  (under 
fly^)  and  whip. — 10.  A  statement  which  over- 
stretches the  truth;  a  lie.  [CoUoq.]  — 11.  In 
carriage-building,  same  as  strainer,  4. 
Stretcner-bond  (streoh'6r-bond),  ».  A  method 
of  building  in  which  bricks  or  stones  are  laid 
lengthwise  in  contiguous  courses,  the  joints  of 
one  coming  at  half  length  of  the  bricks  or  stones 
in  the  other.    See  cuts  under  bond. 


Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  294. 
Forerun  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  380. 

3.  To  spread  abroad;  give  currency  to. 
She  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 14. 

strewing  (stro'ing  or  stro'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n. 
of  strew,  «.]    Anything  strewed,  or  suitable  to 
be  strewed  (for  some  special  purpose). 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  the  cold  dew  o'  the  night 
Are  strewings  fltt'st  for  graves. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  28S. 


stretcher-fly  (strech'6r-ffl),  «.  The  fly  on  the  strewment  (stro'ment  or  stro'mentj,  n.  [< 
stretcher  of  a  casting-line,  at  the  extreme  end.    gtygw  +  -ment.I    The  act  of  strewing,  or  some- 

Stretcher-mule  (strech'6r-mul),  n.  In  cottm.  thing  strewn. -Maiden  strewmentst.  a^<,  maiden, 
manu}.,  a  mule  which  stretches  and  twists  hue  strewn  (str6n  or  stron).  A  past  participle  of 
rovings,  advancing  them  a  stage  toward  finish-    gi/reu}. 

i°^l  A-^l-^*^^?*"  ■u/T.^i/zx.  N  ry^.,    Streytet.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  «ft-ai<i. 

Stretch-halter  (streoh'h&l"t6r),  n.     [<  stretch,  gtj-ia  (stri'a),  n. ;  pi.  strise  (-§).    [=  P.  strie,  <  L. 
+  obj.  halteri-.'i  _  One  who  ought  to  be    sWa,  a  furrow,  channel,  hollow.]     1.  Inanat., 


v.,  -t-  Ob].  Halter'-. ^      One 
hanged;   a  scoundrel.     Also  cracJiyrope,  wag- 
halter,  etc. 

'Sfoot,  look  here,  look  here,  I  know  this  is  the  shop,  by 
that  same  stretch-liaUer. 

Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me  (Works,  ed.  1874),  I.  283. 

-Stretching-f^ame  (strech'ing-fram),  n.  1.  In 
cotton-^manuf.,  a  machine  for  stretching  rovings 
previous  to  spinning  them  into  yam. — 2.  A 
frame  on  which  starched  fabrics  are  stretched 
to  dry.  It  Is  sometimes  arranged  so  that  the  direction 
of  the  tension  can  be  changed  in  order  to  give  the  fabric 
a  soft  and  elastic  finish. 

stretching-iron  (strech'ing-i'*'6rn),  ».  In  lea- 
ther-manuf. :  (o)  A  curriers'  tool  for  stretching 
curried  leather,  smoothing  the  surface,  remov- 
ing rough  places,  and  raising  the  bloom.  It 
consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  metal  or  stone  set  in 
a  handle.     (&)  Same  as  softening-iron. 

stretching-machine  (strech'ing-ma-shen''').  n. 
Any  machine  by  which  some  material  is  stretch- 
ed; specifically,  a  machine  in  which  cotton  goods 
and  other  textile  fabrics  are  stretched,  to  lay  all 
their  warp-  and  woof-yams  truly  parallel. 

stretching-piece  (strech'ing-pes),  n.  See 
struts. 

stretchy  (strech'i),  a.  [<  stretch  +  -^i.]  1. 
Liable  to  stretch  unduly. 

A  workman  with  a  true  eye  can  often  counteract  stretchy 
stock.  Harper's  Mag. ,  LXX.  282. 

2.  Inclined  to  stretch  one's  self 


eool.,  and  bot. ,  a  stripe  or  streak ;  a  line,  or  linear 
marking,  whether  of  elevation  or  depression  — 
as  a  ridge  or  a  furrow — or  of  texture  or  color. 
See  cuts  under  brain,  muscle^,  and  Diatomacese. 
—  2.  In  arch.,  a  fillet  between  the  flutes  of 
columns,  pilasters,  and  the  like. — 3.  In  pa- 
thol.,  a  linear  hemorrhagic  macula. — 4.  An  im- 
perfection in  the  form  of  a  streak  or  band, 
whether  a  discoloration  or  an  irregularity  of 
structure,  especially  in  glass. — 5.  pi.  In  elect., 
the  peculiar  stratifications  of  the  light  observed 
in  vacuum-tubes  (Geissler  tubes)  upon  "the  pas- 
sage of  an  electrical  discharge.— confluent,  di- 
lated, distinct  Btrlie.  See  the  adjectives.- Dislocated 
stria.  See  diaocafe.— Glacial  strise,  nearly  parallel 
lines,  varying  in  depth  and  coarseness,  engraved  on  rock- 
surfaces  by  the  passage  of  ice  in  which  fragments  of  rock 
are  embedded.  Seeglaelatton,  3.— Obliterate,  scutellar, 
etc.,  atrlEB.  See  the  adjectives. — Strise  acustlcse,  trans- 
verse white  lines,  more  or  leas  apparent,  on  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  arising  close  fo  the  middle  line,  and 
curving  outward  over  the  restiform  bodies  to  the  nucleus 
accessorius  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Also  called  linese  trans- 
verses,  strise  meduUares. — Strise  musculares,  the  trans- 
verse strisB  or  stripes  of  striped  muscular  fiber.  See  cut 
under  musclei.—Stxia,  lateralis,  a  lateral  stria  on  the 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  running  lengthwise  on 
either  side  of  the  striae  longitudinales.— Stria  longl- 
tudlnalls,  Stila  Lands!.  Same  as  nerve  <^  Lamcisi 
(which  see,  under  Tiene).- Stria  medullarls  thalaml, 
a  band  of  white  fibers  running  backward  along  the  junc- 
tion of  the  median  and  superior  surfaces  of  the  thalamus 
to  end  in  the  habenular  ganglion. 


,.,.  ,       .  l?,se"=»'.<'°°se(l™nce  strial(stri'al),  «.     [<  sWa  + -a?.]    Of  the  na- 

of  fatigue  or  sleepiness.    [Colloq.m  both  uses.]    ture  of  strite;  marked  by  strise.    Amer.  Jour. 

But  in  the  night  the  pup  would  get  stretchy  and  brace    Sd.,  XXXI.  135.     [Bare.] 
his  feet  against  the  old  mMi's  back  and  shove,  grunting  striate  (stri'at),  a.     [=  F.  stnS,  <  L.  striatus, 

complacently  the  while.  5.  i.  Ciemens,  Eoughmg  it,  xxvu.  •""■'■"'•F  }°'"-' "^' "".     l  ,       •    ,  ,'r^.^  „. ' 

.     f.     ,,.,,...  ,    ^    ...,/.,.  X      r%^\,  pp.  of  s««a»-e,  furrow,  channel,  <s«rM,  a  furrow, 

channel,  hollow:  see  stna.j  1.  Striped  or 
streaked ;  marked  with  strise ;  scored  with  fine 
lines;  striped,  as  muscle;  striated. —  2.  Hav- 
ing a  thread-like  form. 

Des  Cartes  imagines  this  earth  once  to  have  been  a  sun, 
and  so  the  centre  of  a  lesser  vortex,  whose  axis  still  kept 
the  same  posture,  by  reason  of  the  striate  particles  find- 
ing no  fit  pores  for  their  passages  but  only  in  this  direc- 
tion. Say. 
striate  (stri'at),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  striated,  ppr. 
striating.  [<  L.  striatus,  pp.  of  striare  (>  F. 
strier),  furrow,  channel,  <  stria,  a  furrow,  chan- 
nel: see  stria.']  To  mark  with  strise;  cause 
striation  in ;  score ;  stripe.    Nature,  XXX.  23. 


Stretta  (stret'ta),  n.;  pi.  strette  (-te).  [It.,  fern, 
of  s<re*to,  drawn  tight:  aee  straii^,  strict.^  Same 
as  stretto. 

stretto  (stret'to),  «.;  pi.  stretti  (-ti).  [It.,  < 
L.  stricius,  drsiwn  tight:  see  straif^,  strict.'] 
In  music :  (a)  In  a  fugue,  that  division  in  which 
the  entrances  of  the  answer  are  almost  imme- 
diately after  those  of  the  subject,  so  that  the 
two  overlap,  producing  a  rapidly  cumulative 
effect.  The  stretto  properly  follows  the  "working  out." 
When  a  stretto  is  constructed  in  strict  canon,  it  is  some- 
times called  a  stretto  maestrale  or  magislrale.     (fi)  In 

dramatic  music,  a  quickening  of  the  tempo  at 
the  end  of  a  movement  for  the  sake  of  climax. 


strict 
—striated  fiber,  striated  muscular  fiber,  striated 

muscle,  the  striped  fiber  characteristic  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  though  also  found  in  a  few  other  red  muscles 
which  are  involuntary,  as  those  of  the  heart.  See  musdc  ^ . 
—Striated  Ipecacuanha.  See  ipemeucmha.—StinaXed. 
sandplpert.    See  sandpiper. 

Striateljr  (stri'at-li),  adv.  In  a  striate  manner , 
with  strise. 

striate-plicate  (stri'at-pli"kat),  a.  In  bot., 
striate  by  reason  of  minute  folds. 
'  striate-punctate  (stri'at-pungk'''tat),  a.  In 
e«tom.,  having  rows  of  punctures  set  in  regular 
lines  very  close  together,  sometimes  elongated 
or  running  into  one  another. 

striate-sufcate  (stri'at-sul"kat),  a.  In  bot., 
striate  with  minute  furi'ows. 

Striation  (stri-a'shon),  «.  [<  striate  +  -ion.] 
1 .  The  state  of  being  striated ;  a  striate  condi- 
tion or  appearance;  striature;  also,  one  of  a 
set  of  strise;  a  stria. — 2.  In geol.,  grooves,  flut- 
ings,  and  scratches  made  on  the  surfaces  of 
rocks  by  the  passage  over  them  of  bodies  of 
ice:  a  result  frequently  observed  along  the 
sides  of  existing  glaciers,  and  in  regions  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  ice. — 3.  In  mineral., 
fine  parallel  lines  on  a  crystalline  face,  com- 
monly due  to  the  oscillatory  combination  of 
two  crystalline  forms. 

Striatopunctate  (stri-a"t6-pungk'tat),  a.  Same 
as  striate-punctate. 

striatum  (stri-a'tum),  n. ;  pi.  striata  (-ta).  [L. 
striatum  (sc.  corpus),  neut.  of  striatus,  streaked : 
see  striate.]  The  great  ganglion  of  the  fore- 
brain:  more  fully  called  corpus  striatum. 

striature  (stri'a-tfir),  n.  [<  L.  striatura,  con- 
dition of  being  furrowed  or  channeled,  <  striare, 
pp.  striatus,  furrow,  channel :  see  striate.]  Dis- 
position of  strise ;  mode  of  striation;  striation; 
also,  a  stria. 

Stricnt,  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  strix  (atrig-),  a  screech- 
owl.]    A  screech-owl. 

The  rueful!  etricTi,  still  waiting  on  the  here. 

SiBjaej-,  F.  Q.,  II.  xll.  36. 

Strick  (strik),  TO.  [Avar,  of  s*j-«A;e.  Ct. strickle.] 
1.  A  flat  piece  of  wood  for  leveling  grain  in  a 
measure ;  a  strickle. 

A  stritchill ;  a  stricke :  a  long  and  round  peece  of  wood 
like  a  rolling  pinne  (with  us  it  is  fiat),  wherewith  measures 
are  made  even.  Somentlator.    (Nares.) 

2t.  A  bushel  measure. 

One  cheesepress,  one  coffer,  one  strick,  and  one  fourme 
[form].  Worcestershire  Wills  of  16tA  and  17th  Cents., 

[quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  369. 

3.  A  handful  or  bunch  of  flax,  jute,  or  other 

flber,  heckled  and  sorted,  or  ready  to  be  heckled. 

The  heckler  stakes  a  handful  or  strick  of  rough  flax. 

Emcyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  MB. 

stricken  (strik'n),  J),  a.  [Pp.  of  sirifce, «.]  1. 
Struck;  smitten:  as,th6S<Hcifce?ideer. — 2.  Ad- 
vanced; far  gone. 

I  chaunced  to  espye  this  foresayde  Peter  talkynge  with 
a  certayne  Straunger,  a  man  well  stricken  in  age. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Kobinson),  p.  29. 

Stricken  hour,  a  whole  hour,  marked  as  completed  by 
the  striking  of  the  clock. 

He  persevered  for  a  stricken  hour  in  such  a  torrent  of 
annecessaiy  tattle.  ScM. 

strickle  (strik'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  strikle, 
and  assibilated  stritchel,  stritchell,  stritchill, 
strichell;  <  ME.  striMle,  strykylle  (=  MD.  strijck- 
el,  streeicel,  strekel),  a  strickle ;  dim.  of  strick.] 

1 .  A  straight-edge  used  to  sweep  grain  off  level 
with  the  top  of  a  measure  when  measuring 
grain. — 2.  A  wooden  swingle  for  dressing  flax. 
— 3.  In  carp,  and  masonry,  a  pattern  or  tem- 
plate.— 4.  In  fownding:  (a)  A  straight-edge 
used  to  remove  superfluous  sand  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  a  flask  after  ramming  the  sand  into  it. 
Compare  loam-board.  (6)  A  template  or  pat- 
tern used  in  sweeping  patterns  in  sand  or  loam. 
—  5.  In  cutlery,  a  straight-edge  fed  with  emery, 
and  employed  to  grind  the  edges  of  knives  ar- 
ranged spirally  on  a  cylinder.    E.  B.  Knight. 

Btrickler  (strik'lfer),  n.  [Also  strikler;  < 
strickle  +  -er^.]  A  strickle  or  strike.  Bundle 
Holme,  Acad,  of  Armory,  p.  337.  (Nares ) 
[Local,  Bug.] 

strict  (strikt),  a.  [=  F.  strict  (OF.  streit,  etc.), 
<  L.  strictus,  pp.  of  stringere,  draw  tight,  bind, 
contract :  see  stringent,  strain^.  Cf .  strait^,  the 
older  form  of  the  same  word.]  1 .  Drawn  tight ; 
tight;  close:  as,  a sirici ligature.    Jrbuthnot, 

The  lustful  god,  with  speedy  pace, 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i.  976. 

2.  Tense;  stiff:  as,  a  strict  or  lax  fiber. — 3. 
Narrow;  restricted;  confined;  strait.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic] 


strict 

strict  passage  [the  ear]  through  which  sighs  are  brought 
And  whispers  for  the  heart,  their  slave. 

Wordsworth,  Power  of  Sound,  i. 

4.  Close;  intimate. 

There  never  was  a  more  strict  friendship  than  between 
those  Gentlemen. 
Steele,  in  A.  Dobson's  Selections  from  Steele,  Int.,  p.  xl. 

5.  Absolute;  unbroken:  as,  «fric<  silence. —  6. 
Exact;  accurate;  careful;  rigorously  nice :  as, 
words  taken  in  their  strictest  sense;  a  strict 
command. 

I  wish  I  had  not  look'd 
With  such  strict  eyes  into  her  tollies. 

£eau.  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,i.  2. 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch. 

Hilton,  P.  L.,  ix.  363. 

7.  Exacting;  rigorous;  severe;  rigid:  as,  strict 
in  keeping  the  Sabbath;  a  s<ncf  disciplinarian. 

Within  these  ten  days  take  a  monastery, 
A  most  strict  house. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  1. 
Not  over-ruled  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  y.  528. 
Strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i  3. 19. 

8.  Restricted;  taken  strictly,  narrowly,  or  ex- 
clusively :  as,  a  strict  generic  or  specific  diag- 
nosis.—  9.  In  gool.,  constricted;  narrow  or 
close;  straitened;  not  loose  or  diffuse:  as,  the 
strict  stem  of  some  corals. — 10.  In  hot.,  close 
or  narrow  and  upright:  opposed  to  lax:  said 
of  a  stem  or  an  inflorescence. — 11.  In  music, 
regular;  exactly  according  to  rule;  without  lib- 
erties: as,  a  strict  canon  or  fugue a  strict 

band.  See  Imnd.— Strict  constructionist,  counter- 
point, crosB-ezamlnation.  See  the  nouns.— strict 
creditor's  bill  See  creditor's  action,  under  creditor.— 
Strict  foreclosure,  fugue,  sense,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  — 
Strict ,  imitation.  See  zrmtation,  3.— Strict  settle- 
ment, in  law,  a  device  in  English  conveyancing  by  which 
the  title  to  landed  estates  is  preserved  in  the  family  by 
conveying  it  in  such  manner  that  the  father  holds  an 
estate  for  life  and  the  eldest  son  a  contingent  or  expectant 
estate  in  remainder,  with  interests  also  in  other  members 
of  the  family,  so  that  usually  only  by  the  concurrence  of 
father  and  son,  and  often  of  trustees  also,  can  complete 
alienation  be  made.=Syn.  6.  Close,  scrupulous,  critical. 
— 7.  Severe,  Rigaroua,  ere.    See  au^ere. 

Btriction  (strik'shgn),  ».'  [<  L.  strictio{n-),  a 
drawing  or  pressing  together,  <  stringere,  pp. 
strictiis,  draw  tight,  contract:  see  strict.i    A 
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Cock's,  Syme's,  and  Wbeelbouse's  operations  for 
stricture.  See  oiienieum.— Resilient,  spasmodic,  etc., 
stricture.  See  the  adjectives.    (See  aim  bridle-stricture.) 

strictured  (strik'turd),  a.  [<  stricture  +  -ed^.] 
Affected  with  stricture :  as,  a  strictv/red  duct. 

Strid.  A  preterit  (obsolete)  and  past  participle 
of  stride. 

Striddle  (strid'l),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  striddled, 
ppr.  striddling.  [Freq.  of  stride.  Cf.  straddle.'] 
To  straddle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stride(strid),j;.;pret.s<rode(formerly  also  «<rid), 
pp. stridden qv strid,  ppr.  striding.  [< "MIE.striden 
(pret.  strode,  strood,  strode),  <  AS.  stridan  (pret. 
strad,  pp.  striden),  stride,  =  MD.  striden,  B.  strij- 
den  =  MLGr.  striden  (pret.  streed),  stride,  strive, 
=  OHGr.  stritan,  MHG.  striten,  G.  streiten  =  Dan. 
stride,  strive,  contend;  also  in  weak  form,  OS. 
strifhian  =  OPries.  strida  =  Icel.  stridha  =  Sw 


Striges 

or  plate,  frequently  having  a  pearly  luster, 
by  feietion  of  which  against  another  surface 
brought  into  contact  with  it  a  creaking  sound 
is  produced.  These  organs  are  variously  situ- 
ated on  the  wings,  elytra,  legs,  abdomen,  thorax, 
and  even  the  head. 

stridlllation  (strid-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  stridulate 
+  -ion.]  The  act,  process" or  function  of  strid- 
ulating;  the  power  of  so  doing,  or  the  thin, 
harsh,  creaking  noise  thus  produced;  a  shrilling. 
Stridulation  is  effected  by  rubbing  together  hard  or  rough 
parts  of  the  body,  often  specially  modified  in  various  ways 
for  that  purpose,  being  thus  not  vocalization  or  phona- 
tion.  It  is  highly  chE^acteristic  of  many  homopterous 
insects,  as  the  cicadas ;  of  many  orthopterous  Insects,  as 
various  locusts  or  grasshoppers ;  and  of  some  coleopterous 
insects,  or  beetles.  It  rarely  occurs  in  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, but  has  been  observed  in  some  bnttemies  and  moths, 
and  also  in  a  few  spiders,  as  of  the  genus  Theridion.  Those 
homopterous  insects  in  which  it  is  specially  marked  are 
named  Stridulantia. 


strida,  strive;  orig.  appar.  contend,  hence,  in 

a  particular  use,  go  hastily,  take  long  steps,  gtridulator  (strid'u-la-tor),  n.     [<  stridulate  + 
Hence  the  comp.  bestnde  and  freq.  strtddle,    .p^i  i    ^^^  insect  which" stridulates,  shrills,  or 
also  straddle,  hestraddle;  and,  through  OP.,    chirrs;  that  which  is  stridulatory. 
strwea,n&  strife.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To  walk  with  stridulatory  (strid'u-la-to-ri),  a.     [(.stridulate 
"""  °  °"°  •  "  '''^  +  .ory.]    Pertaining  to  stridulators  or  stridula- 


long  steps ;  step, 

There  was  no  Greke  so  grym,  ne  of  so  gret  wille, 
Durst  abate  on  tho  buernes,  ne  to  bonke  stride; 
.  Ne  aiforse  hym  with  fight  to  f erke  out  of  ship. 

Destruction  of  Trau  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6687. 

Hell  trembled  as  he  strode.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  676. 

2.  To  stand  with  the  feet  far  apart;  straddle. 

Because  th'  acute,  and  the  rect-Angles  too. 
Stride  not  so  wide  as  obtuse  Angles  doo. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Columnes. 
The  arches,  striding  o'er  the  new-bom  stream. 

Bums,  Verses  Written  in  Eenmore  Inn, 


tion;  stridulantor  stridulous;  shrill  or  shrill- 
in|f;  chirring. 

stridulous  (strid'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  stridulus, 
creaking,  rattling,  hissing,  <  stridere,  creak :  see 
strident.]  Making  a  small  harsh  sound ;  having 
a  thin,  squeaky  sound;  squeaky;  creaking. 

To  make  them  [the  old  men]  garrulous,  as  grasshoppers 
are  strididous.  Chapman,  Iliad,  iii.,  Commentary. 

Stridulous   angina.    Same   as   laryngismus  stridulus 
(which  see,  under  laryngismue). 
strieti  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  strew. 


Striding  level,  a  spirit-level  the  frame  of  which  carries  ''Fi5^' ":  -\,  ^       ,.,  ,;rc      .-  .  „  ,  „„       ^  . ,  ,  t     , 
at  its  two  extremities  inverted  Y's  below,  so  that  it  may  StntC  (Stnt),  n.     [<  MJ!(.  Strvf,  <  OD  .  esvnj,<.  Icel, 

sfo-jife,  strife,  contention,  pain,  grief,  =  Sw.  Dan 


-  imay 

be  placed  upon  two  concentric  cylinders  and  straddle  any 
small  intervening  projections.  The  striding  level  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  the  transit-instrument  when  this  is 
used  for  determining  time,  and  is  used  in  many  leveling- 
instruments. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  pass  over  at  a  step:  as,  to 
stride  a  ditch. 

Another,  like  an  Embrian's  sturdy  Spouse, 
Strides  iU  the  Space  her  Petticoat  allows. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  iii 

2.  To  sit  astride  on;  bestride 
upon, 


straddle;  ride 


And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast. 


Shak.,  Macbeth,  L  7.  22, 


drawing  or  pressing  together.— Line  of  strictlon  stride  (strid),  n.     [<  stride,  v.]    1.  A  step,  es- 
'"''  "    ■  pecially  one  that  is  long,  measured,  or  pompous; 


of  a  ruled  surface,  the  locus  of  points  on  the  generators 

of  a  ruled  surface  where  each  is  nearest  to  the  next  con- 
secutive generator. 
Strictlandt, >t.  [i strict  +  land:  prob.  suggested 

by_  island.]    An  isthmus.    SdUimell.    [Rare.] 
strictly   (strikt'li),  adm.     In  a  strict  manner. 

(pi)  Narrowly ;  closely ;  carefully :  as,  the  matter  is  to  be 

arictly  investigated.    (6)  Exactly ;  with  nice  or  rigorous 

accuracy,  exactness,  or  precision  :  as,  ffrtct^j/ speaking,  all 

men  are  not  equal. 

Horace  hath  but  more  strictly  spoke  our  thoughts. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

(e)  Positively;  definitely;  stringently. 

Charge  him  strictly 
Not  to  proceed,  but  wait  my  farther  pleasure. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 
(d)  Slgorously;  severely;  without  remission  or  indul-  strident  (stri'dent),  a.     r=  P.  strident  — 
gence ;  with  close  adherence  to  mle.  Pg_  egtridente  =  It.  stncLte,  <  L.  stridenCt-Ss, 

\^^h*}!:°^^  °'  ^I}}S°'^  ""^y^  f^™*    .  ppr-  of  stridere,  give  a  harsh,  shrill,  or  whistUne 

Should  be  more  itnct?!/ punish  d  than  my  foes.  „„„„.i    „„„„i,  V    n_„.i  •     °">  =""">"*  "»;"'»''*i"S 

Bea«.a^ii'i.,Woman.feater,lv.l.  sound,  creak.]     Creaking;  harsh;  grating. 

(«)  Exclusively ;  out-and-out ;  thoroughly.  "  ?™™ '  brava  !  "old  Steyne's  trident  voice  was  heard 

r,          11           _        ,j  •  .>  i>  -i-  V  r    J      -it.     T>-!i-  1.  roanng  over  all  the  rest.           Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair.  Ii 

Cornwall  .  .  .  wasa«Jre!%Bntishland,  with  a  British  ..,.,        ,i-,j          i.,   "~^"""'''  """"J'  rau,  ii. 

nomenclature,  and  a  British  speech  which  lingered  on  into  Stridently    (Stri   dent-li),    adv.      Creakingly; 

the  last  oentniy.        E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  149.  harshly ;  gratingly. 

strictness  (strikt'nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality  stridor  (^*5^'?;2r))^»-  \X';<  stridere,  give  a  harsh, 
of  being  strict,  in  any  sense.  -i--^ii  r---xij  ^ 

stricture  (strik'tOr),  n.     [=  P.  stricture  =  It. 
strettura,'  <  L.  strictura,  a  contraction,  <  strin- 


gere, draw  tight,  contract :  see  .strict.  Cf .  strait- 
ufe.]  If.  A  drawing  tight;  contraction;  com- 
pression; binding; 

Christ.  .  .  cametoknitthebondsof govemmentfaster 
by  the  stricture  of  more  religious  ties. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  207. 

2.  'in.'patliol.,  a  morbid  contraction  of  some  mu 


strid,  combat,  contention,  =  OS.  OPries.  strid 
=  D.  s«ri/d  =  OH(J.  MHG.  strlt,  G.  streit,  strife, 
=  OL.  stlis  (gen.  stlit-),  L.  lis  {lit-),  strife,  liti- 
gation (see  litigate) ;  from  the  verb,  Icel.  siridha, 
strive,  contend,  etc. :  see  aWde.  Ct.  strive.]  1. 
A  striving  or  effort  to  do  one's  best ;  earnest  at- 
tempt or  endeavor. 

With  str^e  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day. 

Shak.,  All's  WeU,  EpiL 

2.  Emulative  contention  or  rivalry;  active 
struggle  for  superiority ;  emidation. 

Weep  with  equal  strife 
Who  should  weep  most.       Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1791. 
Thus  gods  contended  (noble  strife. 

Worthy  the  heavenly  mind !) 
Who  most  should  do  to  soften  anxious  life. 

Congreme,  To  the  Earl  of  Godolpbin. 

3.  Antagonistic  contention ;  contention  char- 
acterized by  anger  or  enmity;  discord;  con- 
flict; quarrel:  as,  strife  of  the  elements. 

Sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  stryfe  a  space. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vL  33. 
Twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J...  iiL  1. 183. 
To  take  strifet,  to  enter  into  confiict 

For  which  he  took  with  Rome  and  Cesar  stryf. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  696. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Str^e,  Contention.  These  words  agree  in 
being  very  general,  in  having  a  good  sense  possible,  and 
m  seeming  elevated  or  poetical  when  applied  to  the  or- 
ganized quarrels  of  war  or  to  anything  more  than  oral 
disputes.  Strife  is  the  stronger.  Contention  often  indi- 
cates the  more  continued  and  metbodicsd  effort,  and 
hence  is  more  often  the  word  for  rivalry  in  effort  to  pos- 
sess something.  Such  a  rivalry,  when  definite  in  form 
and  limited  in  time,  is  a  contest:  as,  the  contests  of  the 
Greek  games.  A  contention  that  is  forcible,  violent,  ex- 
hausting, or  attended  with  real  or  figurative  convulsions 

shriU,  or  whistling  s5und,  creak:  's"ee  s«nrfe«rj  strtfeffitrif-fti?'?'   rtJ't^'+T^f-  Ml 
A  harsh,  creaking  noise.- stridor  dentium  grind-    Aflf^ff.^.^t^-'         i-       -J  T  "-^"'-^ 
ing  of  the  teeth :  a  common  sympt™  d"ng  d^il^hul    °*  ^*"*^ '  contentious ;  discordant, 
dren  affected  with  worms  or  other  intestinal  irritation.  B"*  siryfuJIX  mind  and  diverse  qnalitee 

,..  ,-..-_  ^  i_       Drew  them  in  partes,  and  each  made  others  foe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  U. 

Strig  (strig),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]      1.   The 

footstalk  of  a  flower,  leaf,  or  fruit.     Vre,  Diet., 

I.  302.— 2.  The  tang  of  a  sword-blade.    See 


a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs  in  walking. 

Simplicity  fiies  away,  and  iniquity  comes  at  Vsog  Strides 
upon  us.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-Burial,  Ded. 

Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 
And  masculine  her  stride. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Earl  of  Dorset. 
A  lofty  bridge,  stepping  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  a  single 
"""^'  Longfettow,  Hyperion,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  space  measured  or  the  ground  covered 
by  a  long  step,  or  between  putting  down  one 
foot  and  raising  the  other. 
Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  stride. 
That  did  the  house  of  Bichesse  from  hell-mouth  divide 

F.  Q.,  n.  vii.  24. 


It  occurs  also  in  fevers  as  a  symptom  of  irritation  of  the 
brain. 

Stridulant  (strid'u-lant),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if  *stri- 
dulan(t-)s, -ppr.  of  "stridulare :  see  stridulate,] 
Strident  or  stridulous,  as  an  insect;  capable  of 
stridulating;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Stridulantia. 


strig  (strig),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  strigged,  ppr. 

at:^  *      ,^         -r.      -fooxs    ■        ^  „■;■■  .n^-,     ■- striggmg.    [<  strig,  n.]    To  remove  the  foot- 

Strict-    (Bnmeister,  1835):  s_ee_s<nd^^^  A  group    stalk  from:  as,  to  i<n^  currants. 


cous  canal  or  duct  of  the  body,  as  the  esopha^  Stridulantia  (strid-u-lan'shi-a),  n.  pi.     [NL. 


l-!fiP*^'T«='ttTSr.^„ri°^^^  «*5ga(«t^_:g^).'»-;  v^.strig^_m.  [nl.,<l. 


gus,  intestine,  urethra,  or  vagina. — 3t, 
ness. 

A  man  of  ttridure  and  firm  abstinence. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  L  3. 12. 

4.  Sharp  criticism;  critical  remark;  censure. 

I  leave  it  [autobiography]  wholly,  both  as  to  the  matter 
and  stile,  to  your  emendations.  ...  By  your  blots  and 
Urietures  it  may  receive  a  beauty  which  of  itself  it  had 
not.  J.  Cotton,  in  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives,  I.  20. 

5t.  Mark;  trace;  evidence;  sign. 

TheGodof  nature  implanted  in  their  vegetable  natures        ^        u      i     ii      j.    uxxuui    ^x,^ 
certain  passive  strictures,  or  signatures,  of  that  wisdom  „Z^AJ'■^^^Jii'"J^.J^'l.°TJ*tXA't'X'^^^hZ'^''^«   ^"t'         «.    . 

which  hath  made  and  ordered  allthings  with  the  highest  StnaUiating-OTgan  (stna  u-la-tmg-Or'gan),  re.   Stnges  (stri'iez),  n.  mZ.    [NL    <L  strirtslrin-) 
reason.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  46.    In  entom.,  a  finely  wrmkled  or  file-like  surface    an  owl.]     The  owls,  or  Strigid'se  in  a  broad 


which  have  the  faculty  of  strididating;  specifi- 
cally, the  cicadas.  See  Cicadidie. 
stridulate  (strid'u-lat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
stridulated,  ppr.  stridulatmg.  [<  NL.  as  if  *stri- 
dulatus,  pp.  of  *stridulare,  <  L.  stridulus,  giving  a 
shrill  sound,  creaking :  see  stridulous.]  To  make 


striga,  a  swath,  furrow,  <  stringere,  draw  tight, 
contract:  see  strict.]  1.  In  hot,  a  sharp- 
pointed  appressed  bristle  or  hair-like  scale, 
constituting  a  species  of  pubescence  in  plants. 
—2.  In  zool.,  a  streak  or  stripe ;  a  stria.— 3. 
In  arch.,  a  flute  of  a  column. 


astridulous  noise,  as  an  ijisect;  effect  stridu-  strigate  (stri'gat),  a.  [<  NL.  "sMgatus,  <  L, 
lation,  as  the  cicada;  grate,  scrape  or  creak  s*nfl-a,  a  furrow :  see  striga.]  In  e» torn.,  same 
with  the  organs  of  stndulation?  shnU;  chirr.      as  strigose.  j."  i-«i,w»/c..,  oo-iuo 


Striges 

sense,  as  a  suborder  of  Baptores;  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey.  The  physiognomy  is  peculiar  by  reason 
of  the  lateral  expansion,  lengthwise  contraction,  and  di- 
ploic thickening  of  the  slcnll,  which  is  often  asymmetri- 
cal. The  eyes  loolj  forward,  not  laterally  as  in  other 
birds,  and  are  set  in  a  peculiar  disk  of  radiated  feathers 
more  or  less  completely  formed,  the  feathers  of  the  front 
being  antrorse  and  adpressed,  hiding  the  base  of  the  bill. 
This  is  the  facial  disk,  of  which  some  radiating  feathers 
of  peculiar  shape  and  texture  constitute  a  ruff.  The  eyes 
are  very  large,  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  eyeball,  the  cor- 
nea being  protuberant  and  with  the  sclerotic  presenting 
a  figure  somewhat  like  a  short  acorn  in  its  cup ;  the  iris 
is  capable  of  great  movement,  dilating  and  contracting 
the  pupil  more  than  is  usual  in  birds.  The  ear-parts  are 
Ten  large,  often  unlike  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bead, 
and  provided  with  a  movable  external  flap,  the  opercu- 
lum, sometimes  of  great  extent.  The  tufts  of  feathers, 
or  so-called  "ears,**  of  many  owls  are  the  corniplumes  or 
plumicorns.  The  bill  is  peculiar  in  that  the  nostrils  open 
at  the  edge  of  the  cere  rather  than  in  its  substance,  and 
the  tomia  are  never  toothed.  There  are  four  toes,  of 
which  the  outer  is  versatile  and  shorter  than  the  inner, 
with  three  of  its  joints  together  shorter  than  the  fourth 
joint.  The  claws  are  all  long,  sharp,  and  curved,  and  the 
middle  one  is  sometimes  pectinate.  The  feathers  lack 
af tershafts,  and  the  plumage  is  peculiarly  soft  and  blend- 
ed, conferring  a  noiseless  flight.  The  birds  have  no  am- 
biens  muscle,  one  pair  of  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles,  a 
nude  oil-gland,  long  clubbed  ceeca,  short  intestines,  mod- 
erately muscular  gizzard,  capacious  gullet  without  spe- 
cial crop,  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  tarsometatarsi  and 
ahoulder-joint,  a  manubriated  and  double-notched  or  en- 
tire sternum,  basipterygoid  processes,  and  spongy  maxil- 
lopalatines  and  lacrymals.  The  suborder  is  divided  into 
two  families,  StrCgidm  and  Alueonidie.  Nycthmrpages  is  a 
synonym.  See  cuts  under  twm-owl,  braecate,  Bmo^,  hawk- 
aid,  OtuB,  NyeMa,  owli,  enow-owl,  and  Strim. 

Strigidse(strii'i-de),  w.^Z.  ^NL.,  <  Strix  (Strig-) 
+  ■4dse.'\  The  owls  as  a  family  of  strigine  or 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey  of  the  order  Saptores : 
used  in  three  senses,  (a)  Same  as  Strigee,  including 
all  owls.  (6)  Same  as  Al%u!onidse,  including  only  the  barn- 
owls,  (c)  Including  all  owls  excepting  the  AluconMse, 
In  this  sense  the  distinctive  characters  are  the  turculum 
not  ankylosed  to  the  double-notched  or  fenestrate  ster- 
num, the  middle  claw  not  pectinate,  and  the  facial  disk 
incomplete  or  not  triangular, 

Strigii (8trii'il),».  [<L. strigiUs{=  Gr.  ar^xyylg), 
a  scraper,  <  strmgere,  draw  tight,  contract, 
touch,  graze,  stroke:  see  strict.']  1.  An  in- 
strument of  metal,  ivory,  or  horn,  used  by  the 
ancients  for  scraping  the  skin  at  the  bath  and 
in  the  gymnasium;  a  flesh-scraper.  See  cut 
undeT  I^sippan. —  Sf.  A  flesh-brush,  or  a  glove 
of  hair-cloth,  rough  toweling,  or  other  article 
used  for  stimulating  the  skin  by  rubbing. 

You  are  treated  after  the  eastern  manner,  washing  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  with  oyles,  and  being  rubbed  w'li  a 
kind  of  strlgil  of  seal's-skin,  put  on  the  operator's  hand 
like  a  glove.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  1645. 

Strigilate  (strij'i-lat),  a.      [<  NL.  *strigilatius, 

<  strigiUs,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  noting  the  front 
leg  of  a  bee  when  it  is  furnished  with  a  strigilis. 

stngilis  (strij'i-lis),  n. ;  pi.  strigiles  (-lez).  [NL., 

<  L.  StrigiUs,  a  scraper:  see  strigii.']  Aji  or- 
gan on  the  first  tarsal  joint  of  a  bee's  fore  leg, 
used  to  curry  or  clean  the  antennse ;  a  curry- 
comb: so  called  on  account  of  the  fringe  of 
stiff  hairs.  At  the  end  of  the  tibia  is  a  movable  spur, 
and  on  this  spur  an  expanded  membrane,  the  velum,  which 
can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  strigilis,  forming  a 
circular  oriflce.  The  bee  lays  the  antenna  in  the  hollow 
of  the  strigilis,  presses  tlie  velum  of  the  spur  upon  it,  and 
draws  the  antenna  through  the  aperture  thus  formed. 

Strigilose  (strij'i-los),  a.  [Also,  erroneously, 
sirigillose;  dim.  of  strigose.]  In  hot,  minutely 
strigose. 

strigine  (strij'in),  a.  [<  L.  stHx  (strig-)  +  -ine'^.] 
Om-like;  related  to  or  resembling  an  owl. 
(d)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Striges,  or  SMgiaie  in  a  broad 
sense.  (0)  In  a  narrow  sense,  belonging  to  the  Strigidee 
(c) ;  distinguished  from  alucine. 

£trigmentt  (strig'ment),  n.  [<  L.  strigmentum, 
that  which  is  scraped  off,  a  scraping,  <  strimgere, 
draw  tight,  contract,  graze,  stroke:  see  strigii.'] 
Scraping;  that  which  is  scraped  off. 

Brassavolus  and  many  other,  beside  the  ^irigments  and 
sudorous  adhesions  from  men's  hands,  acknowledge  that 
nothing  proceedeth  from  gold  in  the  usual  decoction  there- 
of. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

■Strigopidse  (stri-gop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1849),  <  Strigops  +  -idee.]  The  Strigopi- 
nsB  regarded  as  a  family  apart  from  Psittaeidse. 

StrigopinsB  (strig-o-pi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Stri- 
gops +  -inse.]  The  owl-parrots;  a  subfamily 
of  Psittacidee,  or  the  only  subfamily  of  Strigo- 
pidse,  represented  by  the  genus  Strigops.  Also 
Stringopinse.    O.  Mnseh. 

Strigops  (stri'gops),  n.  [NL.  (G.  E.  Gray, 
1845);  aiao  Strigopsis  ;  also  Stringops  a,nA  Strin- 
gopsis  (Van  der  Hoeven,  1856);  <  Strix  (Strig-), 
a,  screech-owl,  +  Gr.  l>ip,  eye,  face.]  A  genus  of 
Psittaeidse,  or  made  type  of  a  family  Strigopidse, 
containing  the  kakapo,  or  nocturnal  flightless 
parrot  of  New  Zealand,  S.  habroptilus;  the  owl- 
parrots:  so  called  from  the  owlish  physiogno- 
my.   The  sternal  keel  and  the  furculum  are  defective, 
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and  the  birds  have  not  the  power  of  flight.  See  cut  under 
owl-parrot 

strigose  (stii'gos),  a.  [<  NL.  strigosus,  <  striga, 
q.  v.]  1.  In  bot.,  rough  with  strigBS;  beset 
with  sharp-pointed  and  appressed  straight  and 
stiff  hairs  or  bristles :  as,  a  strigose  leaf  or 
stem. —  3.  In  entom.,  streaked,  or  finely  fluted; 
having  fine,  close  parallel  ridges  or  points,  like 
the  surface  of  a  file.    Also  strigate. 

strigOUS  (stri'gus),  o.  [<  NL.  strigosus:  see 
strigose.]    Same  as  strigose. 

strike  (strik),  v. ;  pret.  struck,  pp.  struck,  stricken, 
(obs.  or  dial,  striicken),  ppr.  striking.  [<  MB. 
striken,  strykm  (pret.  strok,  stroke,  stroke,  pp. 
striken,  stricken),  <  AS.  strican  (pret.  strac,  pp. 
stricen),  go,  proceed,  advance  swiftly  and 
smoothly,  =  OPries.  strika  =  D.  stricken  =  MLG. 
striken,  LG.  striken  =  OHG.  striMmn  (strong), 
streiclion  (weak),  MHG.  stric'hen,  streichen,  G. 
streichen,  smooth,  rub,  stroke,  spread,  strike ;  cf . 
Icel.  strjuka,  strykya  =  Sw.  stryka  =  Dan.  stryge, 
stroke,  rub,  wipe,  Goth,  striks,  a  stroke,  tittle, 
akin  to  L.  strimgere,  draw  tight,  graze,  stroke, 
etc.  (see  stringent,  strcmX,  strict).  Cf.  streak^, 
streak^,  stroke^,  stroke'^,  stroke,  etc.  The  senses 
of  strike  are  much  involved,  the  oiig.  sense  'go,' 
'  go  along,'  being  commonly  lost  from  view,  or 
retained  only  as  associated  with  the  sense 
'hit.']  I.  imtrans.  1.  To  go;  proceed;  advance; 
in  modern  use,  especially,  to  go  or  move  sud- 
denly, or  with  a  sudden  turn. 

A  mous  that  moche  good  couthe,  as  me  thougte, 
Strolte  fortli  sternly,  and  stode  bitom  hem  alle. 

Pien  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1. 183. 

To  avoyd  them,  we  eiruck  out  of  the  way,  and  crossed 
the  pregnant  champian  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaines. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  158. 

By  God's  mercy  they  recovered  themselves,  and,  having 
the  flood  with  them,  elmuik  into  the  harbour. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  47. 

Whether  the  poet  followed  the  romancer  or  the  chroni- 
cler in  his  conception  of  a  dramatic  character,  he  at  the 
first  step  struck  into  that  undeviating  track  of  our  human- 
ity amid  the  accidents  of  its  position. 

/.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  239. 

A  dispatch  from  Newfoundland  says  that  the  caplin 
have  struck  in.  This  means  that  the  cod,  the  most  famous 
of  all  commercial  fish,  has  arrived  on  the  banks. 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  352. 
St.  To  flow;  glide;  run. 

Ase  strem  that  striketh  stille. 
Morris  and  Skeat'e  Speaimens  Early  Eng.,  ii.  48. 

3.  To  pass  with  sudden  quickness  and  effect; 
dart;  pierce. 

Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver.  Frov.  vil.  23. 

How  the  bright  and  blissful  Keformation  (by  Divine 
Power)  strook  t&ough  the  black  and  settled  Night  of  Ig- 
norance and.  Anti-Christian  Tyranny. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

4.  To  come  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

We  had  struck  upon  a  well-beaten  track  on  entering  the 
hills.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  117. 

5.  To  run  or  extend  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion, especially  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass :  a  word  used  chiefly  by  geologists 
in  speaking  of  the  strata,  or  of  stratified  masses, 
but  also  by  miners  in  indicating  the  position  of 
the  lode  or  vein.  The  latter,  however,  gener- 
ally use  run  in  preference  to  strike. — 6.  To  low- 
er a  sail,  a  flag,  or  colors  in  token  of  respect; 
hence,  to  surrender,  as  to  a  superior  or  an  ene- 
my; yield. 

The  enemy  still  came  on  with  greater  fury,  and  hoped 
by  his  number  of  men  to  carry  the  prize ;  till  at  last  the 
Englishman,  finding  himself  sink  apace,  and  ready  to  per- 
ish, struck.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  350. 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  to  that 
of  your  poorest  fishing  towns.  Swift. 

7.  To  touch;  glance;  graze;  impinge  by  ap- 
pulse. 

Let  us  consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyry: 
hinder  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vanish. 
lioeke.  Human  Understanding,  II.  viii.  19. 

8.  To  run  aground  or  ashore ;  run  upon  a  bank, 
rock,  or  other  obstacle ;  strand:  as,  the  ship 
struck  at  midnight.— 9.  To  inflict  a  blow,  stroke, 
or  thrust ;  attack :  as,  to  strike  in  the  dark. 

We  have  drawn  our  swords  of  God's  word,  and  liricken 
at  the  roots  of  all  evil  to  have  them  cut  down. 

Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  249. 

He  stroke  at  him,  and  missed  him,  d'  ye  mark? 

Chapman,  Gentleman  TTsher,  v.  1. 

A  Surprize  in  War  is  like  an  Apoplexy  in  the  Body, 
which  strikes  without  giving  Warning  for  Defence. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  70. 

By  their  designing  leaders-taught 
To  strike  at  power  which  for  themselves  they  sought 
Dryden,  Astreea  Kedux,  1.  32. 

10.  To  hit;  beat;  tap:  as,  the  hammer  strikes 
on  the  bell  of  a  clock. 
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They  plunge  their  Oars  all  at  one  instant  into  the  Water, 

keeping  exact  time  with  each  other :  and  that  they  may 

the  better  do  this,  there  is  one  that  strikes  on  a  small  Gong, 

or  a  wooden  Instrument,  before  every  stroke  of  the  Oar. 

Dmmpixr,  Voyages,  II.  L  74. 

11.  To  sound  by  percussion,  with  or  as  with 
blows ;  be  struck:  as,  the  clock  strikes. 

One  whose  Tongue  is  strung  vp  like  a  Clocks  till  the 
time,  and  then  arikes,  and  sayes  much  when  hee  talkes 
little.        Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Stayed  Man. 

A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ilL  21. 

13.  To  use  one's  weapons;  deal  blows;  fight: 
as,  to  strike  for  one's  country. 

God's  arm  strike  with  us !  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  8.  6. 

Is  not  he  the  same  God  still?  Is  his  hand  shortned  that 

he  cannot  strike,  or  doth  his  heart  fail  that  he  dare  not 

punish?  StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

13.  To  press  a  claim  or  demand  by  coercive 
or  threatening  action  of  some  kind;  in  com- 
mon usage,  to  quit  work  along  with  others,  in 
order  to  compel  an  employer  to  accede  to  some 
demand,  as  for  increase  of  pay,  or  to  protest 
against  something,  as  a  reduction  of  wages: 
as,  to  strike  for  higher  pay  or  shorter  hours  of 
work. — 14.  To  steal,  as  by  poeket-picMng. 
[Slang.]  —  15t.  To  give  the  last  plowing  be- 
fore the  seed  is  sown.    Davies. 

To  harrow  the  ridges  ere  ever  ye  strike 

Is  one  piece  of  husbandry  SuSolk  doth  like> 

Ttaser,  September's  Husbandry,  st.  9. 

16.  To  take  root,  as  a  slip  of  a  plant. 

The  young  tops  lirike  freely  if  they  are  taken  off  about 
three  inches  long,  and  inserted  singly  in  some  sandy  soil 
in  small  pots.     The  MM,  Mai'ch  12, 1887.    (Encye.  Diet.') 

17.  To  fasten  to  stones,  shells,  etc.,  as  young 
oysters;  become  fixed  or  set. —  ISf.  To  move 
with  friction ;  grate ;  creak. 

The  closet  door  striked  as  it  uses  to  do,  both  at  her  com- 
ing in  and  going  out.  Aubrey,  Misc.,  p.  83. 

19.  In  the  United  States  army,  to  perform 
menial  services  for  an  officer;  act  as  an  offi- 
cer's servant:  generally  said  of  an  enlisted 
man  detailed  for  that  duty. —  20.  To  become 
saturated  with  salt,  as  fish  in  the  process  of 
pickling  or  curing. —  31.  To  run;  change  or 
fade,  as  colors  of  goods  in  washing  or  cleaning. 
Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  321.— To  be  Btruck 
or  stricken  In  years,  to  be  far  along  in  years ;  to  be  of 
an  advanced  age. 

And  they  had  no  child,  .  .  .  and  they  both  were  well 
stricken  in  years.  Luke  L  7. 

The  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  strxwk  in  years.       Shak.,  Eich.  IH,,  L  1.  92. 

To  strike  amain.  Seea7»aini.— To  strike  at,  to  make 
or  aim  a  blow  at;  attempt  to  strike ;  attack :  as,  to  strike 
at  one's  rivaL — To  strike  back,  (a)  To  return  blow  for 
blow.  (f>)  To  refuse  to  lead,  as  fish  when,  instead  of  follow- 
ing close  along  the  leader  and  passing  into  the  bowl  of  the 
weir,  they  retreat  from  the  net,  and  with  a  sweep  double 
the  whole  weir.— To  Strike  for,  to  start  suddenly  for ; 
make  for :  as,  he  struck  for  home.  [Colloq.] — To  strike 
home,  to  give  a  decisive  and  effective  blow  or  thrust. 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3.  41. 
To  strike  in,  (a)  1o  make  a  vigorous  move,  effort,  or  ad- 
vance. 

If  he  be  mad,  I  will  not  be  foolish,  but  arike  in  for  a 
share.  Brome,  Northern  Lass,  iii.  2. 

He  advises  me  to  strike  in  for  some  preferment,  now  I 
have  friends.  Stiryt,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxx. 

0)  To  put  in  one's  word  suddenly ;  interpose ;  interrupt. 

I  proposed  the  embassy  to  Constantinople  for  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  but  my  Lord  Winchelsea  struck  in. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  18, 1660. 

(c)  To  begin ;  set  about. 

It  [the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea]  bore  me  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  I  struck  in  swimming,  my  legs  were 
above  the  water,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  recover  my 
feet.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  36. 

(d)  To  fall  in ;  conform ;  join  or  unite. 

I  always  feared  y  event  of  y«  Amsterdamers  striking  in 
with  us. 
Cushrrum,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  57. 

He  struck  in  very  zealously  with  the  Presbyterians,  went 
to  their  meetings,  and  was  very  liberal  in  his  abuses,  not 
only  of  the  Archbishop,  but  of  tlie  whole  order. 

E.  Gibson,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  227. 

(e)  To  arrive ;  come  in ;  make  for  the  shore :  said  of  flsh. 
Those  who  have  been  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  when 

the  caplin  strikes  in  will  not  forget  the  excitement  that 
ensued.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  362. 

To  strike  Into,  (a)  To  enter  upon,  as  by  some  sudden 
act  or  motion ;  break  into :  as,  to  strike  into  a  run. 

It  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation  that  it  scorns 
any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself  publickly. 

Government  of  ike  Tongue, 
(fi)  To  turn  into  quickly  or  abruptly ;  betake  one's  self  to 
in  haste. 

It  began  raining,  and  I  struck  into  Mrs.  Tanhomrigh's, 
and  dined.  Suiift. 

To  Strike  out.  (a)  In  boxing,  to  deliver  a  blow  from  the 
shoulder,    (ft)  To  direct  one's  course,  as  in  swimming;  as. 
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to  8trCke  out  for  the  shore,  (c)  To  make  a  sudden  move  or 
excursion :  as,  to  strike  out  Into  an  irregular  course  of  life. 

I  concluded  to  move  on  and  strike  out  to  the  south  and 
southwest  into  Missouri.  The  Century,  XLI.  107. 

(d)  In  ha»e-tiall,  to  he  put  out  because  of  failure  to  strike  the 
ball  after  a  certain  number  of  trials :  said  of  the  batter.— 
To  strike  up.    (a)  To  begin  to  play  or  sing. 

If  the  Musicke  overcome  not  my  melanchoUy,  I  shall 
quarrel ;  and  if  they  sodainly  do  not  strike  up,  I  shall 
presently  strike  thee  downe. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  i.  1. 

He  got  a  little  excited,  as  you  may  have  seen  a  canary 
sometimes  when  another  strikes  up. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ix. 
(&)  To  malce  acquaintance ;  become  associated :  with  tdth. 
[Colloq.] 

He  spurr'd  to  London,  and  left  a  thousand  curses  behind 
him.  Here  he  atriM*  up  with  sharpers,  scourers,  and  Al- 
satians. 

Oen&eman  Instructed,  p.  491.    (^Davies,  under  Alsatian.) 

II.  trans.  If.  To  pass  the  hand  over  lightly; 
stroke :  as,  to  strike  the  beard. or  hair. 

I  stryke  ones  heed,  as  we  do  a  chyldes  whan  he  dothe 
well.  Je  applanie.  .  .  .  My  father  sayeth  I  am  a  good 
Sonne ;  he  dyd  stryke  my  heed  by  cause  I  had  conned  my 
lesson  without  the  booke.  Palsgrave. 

Also  euen  when  he  [Sir  T.  More]  shuld  lay  doune  his  head 
on  the  blocke,  he,  hauyng  a  great  gray  beard,  striked  out 
his  beard,  and  sayd  to  the  hangman,  I  prayyou  let  me  lay 
my  beard  ouer  the  blocke  least  ye  should  cut  it. 

Haa,  Chrou.  (ed.  1809),  p.  818. 

2t.  To  pass  lightly  as  in  stroking. 

I  thought^  He  will  surely  .  .  .  sbriJce  his  hand  over  the 
place  and  recover  the  leper.  2  Ki.  v.  11. 

3.  To  make  level  or  even,  as  a  measure  of  grain, 
salt,  etc. ,  by  drawing  a  strickle  or  straight-edge 
along  the  top,  or,  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  by 
seeking  to  make  the  projections  equal  to  the  de- 
pressions: as,  to  strike  a  bushel  of  wheat;  a 
struck  or  striked  as  distinguished  from  a  heaped 
measure. 

Four  straiked  measures  or  flrlots  contains  in  just  propor- 
tion four  heaped  flrlots. 

Report  Scotch  Commissioners,  1618. 

All  grain  to  be  measured  stricked,  without  heaps,  and 
without  pressing  or  shaking  down. 

Act  Irish  Parliament,  1695. 

4t.  To  balance  the  accounts  in. 

And  the  said  joumall,  with  two  other  hookes,  to  lye 
upon  the  greencloth  dayly,  to  the  intent  the  accomptants, 
and  other  particular  clerkes,  may  take  out  the  solutions 
entred  into  said  bookes,  whereby  they  may  strike  their 
lydgers,  and  soe  to  bring  in  their  accompts  incontinently 
upon  the  same. 

Ordinances  and  EegvZations,  p.  229.    {HaZhwell.) 

5.  To  lower  or  dip;  let,  take,  or  haul  down: 
as,  to  strike  the  topmasts;  to  strike  a  flag,  as  in 
token  of  surrender  or  salute;  to  strike  or  lower 
anything  below  decks. 

Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quicksands,  [they] 
stroke  sail,  and  so  were  driven.  Acts  xxvii.  17. 

Now,  strike  your  sailes,  yee  jolly  Mariners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode, 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  42. 

The  Maltese  commanding  ours  to  strike  their  flag  for 

the  great  masters  of  Malta,  and  ours  bidding  them  strike 

for  the  King  of  Kngland.  ^   ^  ,^ 

CmiH  and  Times  qf  Charles  I.,  I.  409. 

6.  To  take  down  or  apart ;  pack  up  and  remove; 
fold:  as,  to  sinfce  a  tent;  tosinfceasoeneonthe 
stage  of  a  theater. 

The  king,  who  now  found  himself  without  an  enemy  in 
these  parts,  struck  his  tents,  and  returned  to  Gaza  in  Da^ 
waro.  Bruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  28. 

Yes,  on  the  first  bad  weather  you'll  give  orders  to  grike 
your  tents.  Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  ii.  3. 

7.  To  lade  into  a  cooler,  as  eane-juice  in  sugar- 
making. — 8t.  To  dab;  rub;  smear;  anoint. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  grike  it  on  the  two  side 
posts.  ^^  *"■  ^• 

The  mother  said  nothing  to  this,  but  gave  nurse  a  cer- 
tain olntmentj  with  directions  that  she  should  strUce  the 
child's  eyes  with  it. 

KeighOey's  Fairy  Mythology  CBohn's  Ant.  Lib.),  p.  302. 

9.  To  efface  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen;  erase; 
remove  from  a  record  as  being  rejected,  erro- 
neous, or  obsolete:  wiUb. away,  out,  off,  etc.:  as, 
to  strike  out  an  item  in  an  account. 

Madam,  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  king. 
That  overtakes  your  faults,  has  met  with  this. 
And  struck  it  out.  „   „.  .  „  „.      ,.  , 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  striJcee  some  scores  amay 
From  the  great  compt.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  8.  66. 

Vernon  is  «er«cJ:  0/ the  list  of  admirals. 

Walpole,  Letters,  n.  18. 

Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no  longer 

needed,  and  his  name  was  gtrwA  out  of  the  Council  Book. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vl. 

10.  To  come  upon  suddenly  or  unexpectedly; 
hit  upon;  light  upon;  find;  discover:  as,  to 
Strike  oil;  to  strike  ore;  to  s^rifce  the  right  path. 
[Chiefly  colloq.] 
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One  meets  (on  paper  only)  with  the  "  eighteen-carat 
desperado,"  who  has  "struck  it  rich"  on  the  Pikes  or  m 
the  ranches.  CamhiU  Mag.,  N.  S.,  No.  64,  p.  369. 

We  resumed  our  march  the  following  day,  but  soon 
struck  snow  that  materially  impeded  our  progress. 

Harper's  Hag.,  IjXXVLiOO. 

"I  didn't  strike  the  stairs  at  first,  "whispered  the  butch- 
er, "and  I  went  too  far  along  that  upper  hall ;  but  when 
I  came  against  a  door  that  was  partly  open  I  knew  I  was 
wrong,  and  turned  hack."  „..     . 

F.  B.  Stockton,  Merry  Chanter,  xil 

11.  To  enter  the  mind  of,  as  an  idea;  occiu-to. 
It  appeared  never  to  have  struck  traveller  or  tourist  that 

there  was  anything  in  Albania  except  snipes. 

£.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  204. 

Itsfrtjcftmethat .  .  .  it  might  be  worth  while  to  study 

him.  D.  Christie  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  iv. 

12.  To  impress  strongly:  as,  the  spectacle 
struck  him  as  a  solemn  one. 

It  [the  temple  of  Baalbec]  strikes  the  Mind  with  an  Air  of 
Greatness  beyond  any  thing  that  I  ever  saw  before,  and  is 
an  eminent  proof  of  the  Magnificence  of  the  ancient  Archi- 
tecture. Maundrea,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  137. 

I  have  been  struoi,  also,  with  the  superiority  of  many  of 
the  old  sepulchral  inscriptions.  ,  ,  „    , 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  216. 

13.  To  appear  to:  as,  how  does  it  strike  you? 
Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  didn't  you  say  it  struck  you  In  the 

same  light  7  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  1. 1. 

When  earth  breaks  up  and  Heaven  expands. 
How  will  the  change  strike  me  and  you. 
In  the  house  not  made  with  hands ?  .      ., 

Browning,  By  the  Fireside. 

14.  To  fall  into;  assume:  as,  to  strike  an  atti- 
tude. 

No  sooner  had  the  horses  struck  a  canter  than  Glbble's 
jack-boots  .  .  .  began  to  play  alternately  against  the 
horse's  flanks.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  m. 

15.  To  give  a  blow  to;  smite;  hit;  collide  with; 
impinge  upon.  See  to  strike  down,  off,  out,  etc., 
below. 

The  servants  did  strike  him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  Mark  xlv.  66. 

He  at  FhilippI  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer ;  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Casslus. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  Hi.  11.  86. 

The  laird  strak  her  on  the  mouth, 

Till  she  spat  out  o'  blude. 
Laird  of  Wariestoun  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  110). 

16.  To  attack;  assail;  set  upon. 

That  was  the  lawe  of  lewes. 
That  what  woman  were  in  auoutrie  taken,  were  she  riohe 

or  pore. 
With  stones  men  shulde  hir  stryke,  and  stone  hir  to  deth. 
Piers  Ploumian(,B),  xii.  77. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Some ! 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1. 13. 

Death  struck  them  in  those  Shapes  again. 
As  once  he  did  when  they  were  Men. 

Prior,  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

17.  To  assail  or  overcome,  as  with  some  occult 
influence,  agency,  or  power;  smite;  shock; 
blast. 

I  will  go  study  mischief. 

And  put  a  look  on,  arm'd  with  all  my  cunnings. 

Shall  meet  blm  like  a  basilisk,  and  strike  him. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  2. 

About  Maidstone  in  Kent,  a  certain  Monster  was  found 
slrucken  with  the  Lightning,  which  Monster  had  a  Head 
like  an  Ass. '  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  76. 

Even  brave  men  have  been  struck  with  this  involuntary 
trembling  upon  going  Into  battle  for  the  first  time,  the 
series  of  sensations  commencing  with  the  boom  of  the  yet 
distant  cannon. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  109. 

18.  To  knock;  dash:  as,  to  strike  one's  foot 
against  a  stone. 

He  struek  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife.    Shak.,  Lucrece,  1, 1842. 

19.  To  deal  or  inflict:  with  hlow,  stroke,  or. a 
similar  word  as  object. 

Hadst  thou  f oxship 
To  banish  him  that  giruck  more  Hows  for  Kome 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words?   Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  2. 19. 
Not  riot  l"it  valour,  not  fancy,  but  policy,  must  strike 
the  stroke.  O.  Honey,  Four  Letters. 

Who  would  he  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii.  76. 

80.  To  produce  by  blows  or  strokes:  as,  to 
strike  fire ;  to  strike  a  light. 
War  is  a  Fire  struck  in  the  Devil's  tinder-box. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  43. 

21.  To  cause  to  tenite  by  friction :  as,  to  strike 
a  match.— 22.  To  tap;  broach;  draw  liquor 
from:  as,  to  strike  a  cask. 

Strike  the  vessels,  ho  I 
Here  is  to  Csesar  1    S?iak.,  A.  and  C,  il.  7. 103. 

23t.  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently;  steal r 
as,  to  strike  money.     [Slang.] 

Now  we  haue  well  bousd,  let  vs  strike  some  chete.  Now 
we  haue  well  dronke,  let  vs  steale  some  thing. 

Bp.  Earle.  Micro-cosmographie,  App. 


strike 
24    To  bring  suddenly  and  completely  into, 
some  specified  state,  by  or  as  by  a  swift,  sharp, 
blow  or  stroke:  as,  to  strike  one  dumb. 

S.  Paule  was  himselfe  sore  against  Christ,  til  Christ 
gaue  him  a  great  fal,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground,  an* 
«eroi«  him  Starke  blind.  ..»,.,.,  *.      nc.,,\  «„i  ,, 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  11. 

Oh,  hard  news !  it  frets  all  my  blood, 
And  ULrikes  me  stifle  with  horrpur  and  amazement. 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  ed.  1874,  II.  398). 
In  view  of  the  amazed  town  and  camp. 
He  strake  him  dead,  and  brought  Peralto  off. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love  s  Cure,  1. 1 

25.  To  pierce ;  stab. 

Yet  when  the  tother  answered  him  that  there  was  ii> 
euery  mans  mouth  spoke  of  him  much  shame,  it  so  stroke 
him  to  ye  heart  that  w'  in  f  ewe  dales  after  he  withered  & 
consumed  away.    -Sir  T.  More,  Rich.  IIL  (Works,  p.  61  f). 

For  I  hit  him  not  In  vaine  as  Artagerses  did,  but  full  ia 
the  forehead  hard  by  the  eye,  and  strake  him  through  an* 
through  his  head  againe,  and  so  overthrew  him,  of  which 
blow  he  died.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  792. 

26.  To  produce  with  sudden  force;  effect  sud- 
denly and  forcibly;  cause  to  enter. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  Ii.  3.  24. 

Bring  out  the  lady :  she  can  quell  this  mutiny. 
And  with  her  powerful  looks  strike  awe  into  them. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  Iv.  2. 
Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

Milton,  Nativity,  L  62, 

27.  To  stamp  VTith  a  stroke;  impress;  hence, 
to  mint;  coin:  as,  to  strike  coin  at  the  mint. 

The  princes  who  struck  these  medals,  says  Bugenius^ 
seem  to  have  designed  them  rather  as  an  ostentation  of 
their  wealth  than  of  their  virtues. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iiL 

Here  they  are,  thh-ty  good  Harry  groats  as  ever  were 
struek  in  bluff  old  Hal's  time.  .Scott,  Abbot,  viL 

28.  To  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate;  thrust:  as, 
a  tree  strikes  its  roots  deep. 

Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Kns,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 16. 

29.  To  cause  to  sound ;  announce  by  sound  r 
as,  the  clock  strikes  twelve ;  henee,  to  begin  to 
beat  or  play  upon,  as  a  drum  or  other  instru- 
ment ;  begin  to  sing  or  play,  as  a  song  or  tune  r 
often  with  up. 

Strike  up  the  drums.  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 179> 

Strike  the  Lyre  upon  an  untry'd  String. 

Congreve,  Taking  of  Namure. 

When  the  college  clock  struck  two,  Hogg  would  rise,  in 
spite  of  Shelley's  entreaty  or  remonstrance,  and  retire  for 
the  night  F.  Dowden,  Shelley,  1. 67. 

30.  To  make;  effect;  conclude;  ratify:  as,  to 
strike  a  bargain .  [Compare  the  Latin  foediis  fe- 
rire,  to  strike  a  treaty ;  also  the  phrase  to  strike 
hands.'] 

The  rest  strike  truce,  and  let  loue  seale  firm  leagues  twixt 
Greece  and  Troy.  Chapman,  Iliad,  ill.  98. 

A  bargain  was  struek;  a  sixpence  was  broken;  and  all 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  voyage. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvL 
Be  admonished,  by  what  you  already  see,  not  to  strike 
leagues  of  friendship  with  cheap  persons,  where  no  friend- 
ship can  be.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  195. 

31.  To  cease,  stop,  quit,  or  knock  off  as  a  coer- 
cive measure :  as,  to  strike  work. 

I  never  heard  of  authors  strikingiitoTk,  as  the  mechanics 
call  it,  until  their  masters  the  booksellers  should  increase 
their  pay.  Scott,  in  Lockhart's  Life,  xi. 

Don't  yo  think  I  can  keep  three  people  ...  on  sixteen 
shillings  a  week  ?  Dun  yo  think  It 's  for  mysel'  I'm  striking 
work  at  this  time?     Mrs.  Qaskell,  North  and  South,  xvii 

32.  To  make  a  sudden  and  pressing  demand 
upon;  especially,  to  make  such  a  demand  suc- 
cessfully :  as,  to  strike  a  friend  for  fifty  dollars. 
[Colloq.] — 38t.  To  match,  as  the  stock  and 
counterstock  of  a  tally  (see  taUy);  hence,  to 
unite;  join. 

I'll  find  a  portion  for  her,  if  you  strike 
Affectionate  hearts,  and  joy  to  call  you  nephew. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  1. 1. 
34t.  To  fight;  fighfcout. 

They  fight  near  to  Aux6n'e  the  most  bloody  battle  that 
ever  was  struk  In  France. 

Baleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  xx. 
We,  that  should  check 
And  quench  the  raging  fire  in  others'  bloods, 
"We strike  the  battle  to  destruction? 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  2. 

35.  To  draw  (lines)  on  a  surface  or  on  the  face 
of  a  piece  of  stuff,  as  by  snapping  or  twanging 
a  chalked  string  stretched  tightly  along  it. — 

36.  In  carp.,  to  form  (a  molding)  with  a  mold- 
ing-plane.— 87.  To  harpoon  or  bomb(a  whale). 
— 38.  In  anglmg,  to  hook  (a  fish  when  it  rises 
to  the  fiy  but  fails  to  hook  itself).  It  is  ac- 
complished by  a  quick  dexterous  turn  or  twist 


strike 

of  the  wrist. — 39.  To  put  (fish)  in  a  strike- 
'barrel. — 40.  In  electroplaUng,  to  produce  the 
beginning  of  a  deposit  of  metal  irpon,  as  on  a 
plate  OP  other  article  of  metal  placed  in  the 
electroplating  solution.  The  work  is  said  to  be 
struck  as  soon  as  a  uniform  film  of  deposited 
metal  distinctly  appears  upon  its  surface. — 

41.  In  color^mahmg  and  dymtg,  to  affect  (a 
«  coloring  matter)  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired 

precipitation  of  color  in  the  vat  or  on  the  fabric 
by  the  addition  of  the  proper  color-producing 
chemical.    See  color-striker. 

A  simpler  method  of  djieing  by  means  of  bicbromatea 
'  1b  also  given, ...  by  wblch  the  logwood  is  etnusle  of  an  in- 
tense black  and  fixed. 

O'NeUl,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  86. 

42.  In  electrie  Ughting,  to  produce  (the  arc)  by 
parting  the  carbons.— A  struck  battlet,  a  hard- 
fought  battle. 

Ten  struek  batUes 
1  snck'd  these  honoor'd  scars  from,  and  all  Roman. 

Fletcher^  Bonduca,  1. 1. 
Strike  me  luck,  strike  me  lucky,  a  familiar  expression 
used  in  making  a  bargain,  derived  from  the  old  custom  of 
striking  hands  together  in  ratification  of  the  bargain,  the 
boyer  leaving  in  the  hand  of  the  seller  an  earnest-penny. 
But  if  that 's  all  you  stand  upon. 
Here,  itrike  me  luckt  It  shall  be  done, 

5.  Bwaer,  Uudlb^as,  II.  i.  540. 
Striking  the  flars.  See  jlar,  2.— Striking-up  press. 
See  pre««i.— Struck  Jury.  See.;Krj(.—TOB&ike  a  bal- 
ance, to  compare  the  summations  on  both  sides  of  an  ac- 
count, in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  by  either  party 
to  the  other.— To  Strike  a  center  or  centering,  in  arch. 
See  cevteringi.—lo  strike  a  docket.  See  docket.— To 
strike  a  lead,  (a)  In  wining,  to  light  on  a  lode  or  vein 
of  metal,  (b)  To  enter  on  any  undertaking  that  proves 
successful.— To  strike  all  Of  a  heap.  See  heap.— To 
strike  an  'answer  (or  other  pleading),  to  strike  it  out 
as  improper  or  insufficient.  [Local,  15.  S.]— To  strike 
down,  (a)  To  prostrate  by  a  blow ;  felL  (b)  In  fisheries, 
to  head  up  and  stow  away  barrels  of,  as  fish.— To  strike 
■-  fire.  See /re. — To  strike  £rom,  to  remove  with  or  as 
with  a  blow  or  stroke :  as,  to  strike  a  name/rom  a  list. 

Among  the  Arabians  they  that  were  taken  in  adultery 
had  their  heads  stricken  from  their  bodies. 

HomiUies,  Serm.  against  Adulteiy,  p.  120. 

To  strike  hands.   See  Aenui.— To  strike  off.   (a)  See 

def .  9.  {b)  (1)  To  cancel ;  deduct :  as,  to  strike  off  the  in- 
terest of  a  debt.  (2)  To  separate  or  remove  by  a  blow  or 
stroke :  as,  to  strike  off  what  Is  superfluous  or  hi  jurious. 

I^om  thense  we  entred  in  to  the  gardeyn,  and  visited 
the  place  wher  onrsavyor  was  takyn  and  where  Seynt 
Fetir  Stroke  of  Malcus  eere. 

Torkingtm^,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  29. 
(8)  To  print :  as,  to  Urike  off  a,  thousand  copies  of  a  book. 
— To  Strike  oil  See  aU. — To  strike  out.  (o)  To  pro- 
duce by  collision,  as  by  blows  or  strokes :  as,  lb  strike  out 
sparks  with  steel. 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own, 

Sryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  76, 

(b)  See  def.  8,  (c)  To  plan  quickly  or  for  an  emergency ; 
devise ;  invent;  contrive:  as,  to  strike  out  a  new  plan  of 
finance,  (d)  In  base.bttll,  to  put  out,  as  the  pitcher  does 
the  batter  when  the  latter  is  unable  in  a  certain  number 
of  trials  to  hit  the  ball :  as,  he  strmk  out  three  men  in 
saccession,- To  Strike  root,  sail,  soundings,  tally. 
See  the  nouns,— To  Strike  up.  (o)  To  begin  to  play  or 
sing :  as,  to  strike  wp  a  tune. 

Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2, 179. 
(At)  To  send  up ;  give  out. 

Let  the  court  not  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great 
heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter. 

BcKon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

(c)  To  enter  upon  by  mutual  agreement ;  begin  to  culti- 
vate :  as,  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  somebbdy. 

She  (Mme.  de  Souza]  charmed  and  delighted  me,  and  we 
struck  up  an  intimacy  without  further  delay. 

Mme.  IfArblay,  Diary,  IT.  174. 

strike  (strik),  n.  [<  ME.  strike,  stric,  strek, 
streek  (=  LG-.  striek) ;  <  strike,  v.]  1 .  A  wooden 
implement  with  a  straight  edge  for  leveling  a 
measure  of  grain,  salt,  etc.,  by  striking  off  what 
is  above  the  level  of  the  top;  a  strickle. 
Wing,  cartnave  and  bushel,  peck,  strike  ready  [at]  hand. 
Tusser,  Husbandly  Furniture,  st.  1. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

Sottery,  in  brickmaking,  etc.,  to  remove  super- 
uous  clay  from  a  mold. — 3.  A  puddlers'  stir- 
rer f  a  rabble. — 4t.  A  stanchion  in  a  gate,  pali- 
sade, railing,  or  the  Uke. 

Stowe  says  "there  were  nine  tombs  of  alabaster  and 

marble,  Invironed  with  strikes  of  iron,  in  the  choir."    See 

preface  to  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London." 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Notes,  p.  39. 

5.  In  metal-worldng,  a  hook  in  a  foundry  to 
hoist  the  metal. —  6.  The  direction  or  run  of  a 
bed  or  member  of  a  stratified  formation,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass.   See  tearirtg,  12,  and  cut  under  dip. 

The  Devonian  sandstones  ...  are  exposed  in  rugged 
cliffs  slightly  oblique  to  their  line  of  strike,  along  a  coast- 
line of  ten  miles  in  length,  to  the  head  of  the  bay  [Oasp^]. 
Dawson,  GeoL  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  106. 

7.  An  English  dry  measure,  consisting  regularly 
of  two  bushels.    It  was  never  in  other  than  local  use. 
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and  varied  in  different  localities  from  half  a  bushel  to  four 
bushels. 

He  selleth  all  the  malt  or  com  for  the  best,  when  there 
be  but  two  strUces  of  the  best  in  his  sack. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Sel. 
Jailer.  What  dowry  has  she? 
Baugh,  Some  two  hundred  bottles, 
And  twenty  strike  of  oats ;  but  hell  ne'er  have  her. 

Fletcher  (and  anjother).  Two  Noble  £lnsmen,  v.  2. 

How  many  lirike  of  pease  would  feed  a  hog  fat  against 

Christide?  Ma/rstcm,  Antonio  and  MeUida,  I.,  ii.  1. 

8.  A  handful  or  bunch  of  flax,  jute,  or  other 
fiber,  either  ready  for  heckling  or  after  heck- 
ling ;  a  strick. 

This  pardoner  hadde  heer  as  yelow  as  wex. 
But  smoothe  itheng  as  doth  a  strike  of  flex. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  676. 

9.  In  sugar-making  and  -refining,  the  quantity 
of  syrup  emptied  at  one  time  into  the  coolers ; 
also,  the  quantity  of  sugar  boiled  or  crystallized 
at  one  time :  as,  to  boil  a  strike;  to  run  off  a 


The  strike  is  now  done,  air  is  admitted  to  the  pan,  and 
the  contents  are  run  off  into  the  "mixer." 

The  Century,  XXXV.  lU. 

10.  lulase-hall:  (a)  Aniinsucoessful  attempt  of 
the  batter  to  hit  the  ball.  (6)  A  baU  so  pitched 
as  to  pass  over  the  home-plate,  and  considered 
by  the  umpire  as  one  that  the  batter  should 
have  tried  to  strike. — 11.  In  American  bowl- 
ing, a  play  by  which  one  of  the  contestants 
knocks  down  all  the  pins  with  one  bowl,  en- 
titling him  to  add  to  his  score  as  many  points 
as  the  number  of  the  pins  knocked  down  with 
the  first  two  balls  of  his  next  play.  Also  called 
ten-strike.  Compare  spared,  m,,  2. — 12.  A  con- 
certed or  general  quitting  of  work  by  a  body  of 
men  or  women  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  their 
employer  in  some  way,  as  when  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours  are  demanded,  or  a  reduction  of 
wages  is  resisted ;  a  general  refusal  to  work  as 
a  coercive  measure.    Compare  lockout. 

Accounts  at  that  time  [1362]  of  strikes  in  the  building- 
trade  are  particularly  numerous. 

English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxliv. 

There  have  been  times  and  incidents  when  the  strike 
was  the  only  court  of  appeals  tor  the  workingman,  and 
the  evil  lay  in  the  abuse  of  them  and  not  in  the  use  of 
them.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  292. 

13.  Any  unscrupulous  attempt  to  extort  money 
or  to  obtain  other  personal  advantage  by  initiat- 
ing an  attack  with  the  intention  of  being  bought 
off,  as  by  introducing  a  bill  into  a  legislature, 
hostile  to  some  moneyed  interest,  with  the  hope 
of  being  paid  to  let  the  matter  drop .  [Political 
slang,  IJ.  S.]  — 14.  Full  measure;  especially, 
in  hreicing,  full  measure  of  malt :  thus,  ale  of 
the  first  strike  is  that  which  has  its  full  allow- 
ance of  malt  and  is  strong. 

Three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  flrst  strike.  Scott, 

15.  In  coining,  the  whole  amount  struck  at  one 
time. — 16.  In  type-founding,  an  imperfect  ma- 
trix for  type ;  the  deeply  simken  impression  of 
the  engraved  character  on  a  punch  in  a  short  and 
narrow  bar  of  copper:  so  called  because  the 
punch  is  struck  a  hard  blow  with  a  hammer. 
Also  known  as  unjustified  matrix,  or  drive.  See 


When  the  letter  is  perfect,  it  is  driven  into  a  piece  of 
polished  copper,  called  the  drive  or  strike.  This  passes 
to  the  justifler,  who  makes  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
faces  uniform  throughout  the  fount. 

Frwyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  699. 

17.  A  metal  piece  which  is  inserted  in  a  door- 
jamb,  and  against  which  the  latch  strikes  as 
the  door  closes,  it  is  beveled  to  permit  the  easy 
closing  and  seU-latohing  of  the  door.  Also  called  striker- 
plate. 

18.  Same  as«feei;3, 10.— 19.  In.  soap-malcing  : 
(a)  The  general  crystaUine  appearance  of  hard 
soaps,  which  is  characteristic  of  soaps  which 
retain  the  normal  amount  of  water,  and  in 
which  the  saponification  and  separation  have 
been  complete.  (6)  The  proper  and  character- 
istic marbling  of  well-made  mottled  soaps. — 
By  the  strike,Dy  measure  not  heaped  up,  but  having 
whait  was  above  the  level  of  the  measure  scraped  off  with 
a  strike.— Strike  of  day,  the  dawn  or  break  of  day. 

If  I  was  to  speak  till  strike  o'  day. 

Du^cms,  Hard  Times,  it  i. 

Strike-a-light  (strik'a-lit"),  n.  A  piece  of 
flint  trimmed  into  the'shape  of  a  gun-flint,  but 
somewhat  larger,  used  with  pyrites  or  steel  for 
procuring  fire  from  the  sparks.  Such  implements 
have  been  frequently  found  among  prehistoric  relics. 
They  have  been  used  from  remote  ages,  and  are  still  man- 
ufactured and  sold  for  that  purpose. 

Another  strike-a-light  which  I  lately  bought  in  a  stall 
at  Trfeves  is  about  2  inches  long  by  1|  broad,  and  is  made 
from  a  flat  flake,  trimmed  to  a  nearly  square  edge  at  the 
butt-end,  and  to  a  very  fiat  arc  at  the  point. 
Evaru,  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,  p.  283. 


strikingness 

strike-block  (stnk'blok),  n.  In  carp.,  a  plane 
shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for  shooting  a  short 
joint, 

strike-fault  (strik'f^lt),  n.  In  geol,  a  fault 
running  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the 
strike  of  the  strata  where  it  occurs. 

Strike-or-silent  (strik'^r-sFlent),  n.  In  horol, 
a  piece  which  sets  the  striking-mechanism  of  a 
clock  in  or  out  of  action.    E.  H.  Knight. 

strike-pan  (strik'pan),  n.  In  sugar-manuf.f 
same  as  teaohe  or  teache-pan. 

strike-pay  (strik'pa),  n.  Aa  allowance  paid 
by  a  trades-union  to  men  on  strike. 

In  one  memorable  oaae,  at  least,  a  great  employer  .  .  . 
himself  gave  strike  pay  to  his  own  men,  when,  under  a 
sense  of  social  duty,  they  left  his  works  empty. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  722- 

strike-plate  (strik'plat),  n.  The  keeper  for  a. 
beveled  latch-bolt,  against  which  it  strikes  so  as; 
to  snap  shut  automatically.  Car-Builder's  Diet. 
striker  (stri'kSr),  n.  [<  strike  +  -eri.]  1.  Oner 
who  strikes,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb  strike. 
Specifically- (at)  A  robber. 

I  am  joined  with  no  toot-land  rakers,  no  long-staff  six- 
penny strikers.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IT.,  11. 1.  82. 
(6)  A  workman  who  with  others  quits  work  In  order  to  co- 
erce their  employer  to  accede  to  their  demands. 

The  method  employed  by  the  Strikers  in  this  country, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  more  especially  in  their  re- 
cent strikes,  is  most  unreasonable,  violent,  as  well  as  dis- 
astrous in  Its  results.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXIH-  602- 
(c)  One  who  seeks  to  effect  a  strike,  in  sense  18.  [Politicall 
slang,  U.  S.] 

It  he  can  elect  such  a  ticket  even  in  Virginia  alone,  he- 
will  take  the  field  after  election  as  a  striker,  and  will  offer 
his  electoral  votes  to  whichever  candidate  will  give  the^ 
highest  terms.  The  Nation,  Sept.  6, 1883,  p.  200. 

((2)  In  the  United  States  army,  a  soldier  detailed  to  act  as 
an  officer's  servant.  See  strike,  v.  i.,  19.  (et)  A  wencher. 
MassCnger,    (/t)  A  harpooner. 

Where-ever  we  come  to  an  anchor,  we  always  send  out 
our  strikers,  and  put  our  hooks  and  lines  overboard  to  try 
for  fish.  Dampier,  Toyages,  1. 118. 

(g)  In  the  hardware  districts  of  England,  a  workman  who 
manages  the  fire,  heats  the  steel,  and  assists  the  forger, 
(ft)  An  assistant  or  inferior  shipwright,  (f)  A  man  em- 
ployed to  strike  off  the  superfluous  quantity  of  grain,  salt, 
etc.,  from  the  top  of  a  measure. 

2.  That  which  strikes.  Specifically —(a)  A  species 
of  tQt-hammer  operated  directly  from  the  engine,  (b)  A 
hardened  mold  upon  which  a  softened  steel  block  is  struck 
to  receive  a  concave  impression,  (c)  The  hammer  of  a  gun, 
the  stroke  of  which  flres  the  piece,  (d)  An  automatic  ap- 
paratus which  regulates  the  descent^  at  the  proper  time 
and  place,  of  the  ruling-pens  of  a  paper-ruling  machine, 
(e)  The  lever  which  puts  a  machine  into  motion.    [Eng.j 

3.  In  ornith^  a  tern  or  sea-swallow.  [Local, 
U.S.] — 4.  m  the  menhaden-fishery:  (a)  The 
man  who  manages  the  striker-boat.  A  vessel  usu- 
ally has  two  striker-boats,  with  one  man  in  each ;  these 
row  close  to  the  school  of  fish,  observe  its  course,  si^al  the 
purse-crew  to  set  the  seine,  and  drive  the  fish  in  the  desired 
airectlon  with  pebbles  which  they  cany  in  the  boats. 
(6)  A  green  hand  who  works  at  low  wages 
while  learning  the  business,  but  is  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel. 

striker-arm  (stri'k6r-arm),  n.  A  seat-arm. 
Car-Builder's  Diet.  * 

striker-boat  (stri'k6r-b6t),  n.  In  the  menha- 
den-flshery,  the  striker's  boat.  See  striker,  4  (a). 

striker-out  (stri'kSr-ouf),  n.  In  lawn^tennis, 
the  player  who  receives,  and  if  possible  re- 
turns, the  ball  when  flrst  served. 

It  how  becomes  the  duty  of  the  adversary,  called  the 
striker-out,  to  return  the  ball  by  striking  it  with  his  rackets 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  pass  back  over  the  net  to 
the  service  side,  Encye.  Brit,  XXUI.  179. 

striker-plate  (stri'k6r-plat),  n.   Same  as  strike, 

striking  (stri'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  strike, «.] 
1.  The  removal  of  the  center  upon  which  an 
arch  has  been  built.  See  striking-plate. — 2. 
The  propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings  or  slips. 

striking  (stri'Mng),  p.  a.  Standing  out  prom- 
inently and  conspicuously,  so  as  strongly  to 
impress  the  eye  or  the  mind;  prominent; 
notable;  impressive;  remarkable;  surprising: 
as,  a  striking  resemblance ;  a  striking  remark. 

The  most  etiWn^  characteristic  ot  the  poetry  of  Milton 
is  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of 
which  it  acts  on  the  reader.  Maeaulay,  Milton. 

striking-beam  (stri'Mng-bem),  n.  A  cylindri- 
cal horse  on  which  hides,  when  removed  from 
the  tanning-Uquor,  are  placed.  While  drying 
they  are  struck  or  scraped  from  time  to  time. 

strikingly  (stri'king-li),  ad/D.  In  a  striking 
manner;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  or 
impress;  forcibly;  impressively. 

The  force  of  many  strikingly  poetic  passages  has  been 
weakened  or  unperceived,  because  their  origin  was  un- 
known, unexplored,  or  misunderstood. 

T.  Warton,  Pref.  to  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

strikingness  (stri'Mng-nes),  n.  Striking  char-  • 
aoter  or  quality. 


striking-plate 

striking-plate  (stri'king-plat),  n.  In  carp. ,  in  a 
centering  used  in  erecting  an  areh  of  masonry, 
a  device  for  lowering  or  setting  free  the  center- 
ing under  the  arch  when  completed,  it  consists 
of  a  compound  wedge  secured  by  keys.  When  the  keys 
are  driven  out,  the  wedge  slips  backward,  and  causes  the 
centering  to  fall. 

striking-solution  (stri'king-so-lu*shpn), ».  A 
weak  solution  of  silver  cyanide,  ■witii  a  large 
proportion  of  free  potassium  cyanide,  in  which 
metals  to  be  silver-plated  are  immersed  for  a 
few  seconds  to  effect  an  instantaneous  deposit 
of  silver  on  the  metal  in  order  to  insure  a  per- 
fect coating  in  the  silver-hath  proper. 

striklet,  striklert.  Old  spellings  of  strickle, 
stricMer. 

string  (string),  n.  [<  ME.  string,  streng,  strynge, 
<  AS.  strenge  =  MD.  strenghe,  stringhe,  D.  streng, 
strenge,  strenk  {streng-),  stranlc  {strong-)  =  LU. 
strenge  =  OHG.  Strang,  MHG.  stranc,  strange. 
Or.  Strang  =  Icel.  strengr  =  Dan.  streng  =  Sw. 
Strang,  a  string,  line,  cord;  perhaps  <  AS.  Strang, 
•etc.,  strong  (see  strong);  otherwise  akin  to  L. 
stringere,  draw  tight,  Gr.  aTpaYy&hii  a  halter, 
arpayydg,  hard-twisted:  see  strain^,  stringent, 
^tranigle.']  1.  A  slender  cord;  a  thick  thread; 
s,  line;  a  twine;  a  narrowband,  thong,  or  rib- 
bon ;  also,  anything  which  ties. 

Ill  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  it  7.  46. 
Queen  Mary  came  tripping  down  the  stair, 
Wi"  the  gold  strings  in  her  hair. 

Mary  HamfJton  (Chad's  Ballads,  III.  123). 
Vouchsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight, 
When  on  thy  breast  and  sides  Herculean 
He  fix'd  the  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Sicifl,  Poetry. 
Mrs.  Oeneral  Likens  had  her  bonnet-strings  untied;  she 
took  it  off  her  head  as  she  got  out  of  the  buggy. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New-Timothy,  p.  80. 

2.  A  strip,  as  of  leather,  by  which  the  covers 
of  a  book  are  held  together. 

Many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  Kabbies  in  these 
studies  have  scarce  saluted  them  from  the  strings  and  the 
titlepage,  or,  to  give  "em  more,  have  bin  but  the  Ferrets 
.and  Moushunts  of  an  Index. 

MiUon,  Keformation  in  £ng.,  i. 
.3.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

The  best  bow  that  the  yeman  browthe 

Roben  set  on  a  stryvg. 

Sotin  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  27). 

4.  In  musical  instruments,  a  tightly  stretched 
cord  or  wire  by  the  vibration  of  which  tones 
are  produced.  The  materials  most  used  are  gut,  as  in 
instruments  of  the  lute  and  viol  families,  and  brass  or 
steel,  as  in  the  mandolin,  the  zither,  and  the  pianoforte, 
though  silk  is  also  used.  Silk  strings  are  usually,  and 
metal  strings  sometimes,  wound  with  light  silver  wire  to 
increase  their  weight;  and  such  strings  are  often  called 
sUver  strings.  The  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  depends 
on  the  density,  tension,  and  vibrating  length  of  the  string. 
The  vibration  is  produced  either  by  plucking  or  twanging 
with  the  finger,  by  a  plectrum,  or  by  a  jack,  as  in  the  lute 
and  harp  families  generally,  and  in  the  harpsichord ;  by 
the  friction  of  a  bow,  as  in  the  viol  family ;  by  a  stream 
of  air,  as  in  th^aeolian  harp;  or  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer, 
as  in  the  dulcimer  and  the  pianoforte.  The  strings  are 
named  either  by  the  letters  of  the  tones  to  which  they 
are  tuned,  or  by  numbers.  The  smallest  string  of  several 
representatives  of  the  lute  and  viol  families  Is  often  called 
the  chanterelle,  because  commonly  used  for  the  principal 
melody  or  cantus.  The  tuning  of  strings  is  effected  usu^y 
by  means  of  tuning-pins  or  -pegs,  which  in  lutes  and  viols 
are  placed  in  the  head  of  the  instrument,  but  in  harps, 
zithers,  and  pianofortes  in  one  side  or  rim  of  the  frame. 
l<rot  only  has  each  instrument  had  a  varying  number  of 
strings  in  different  countries  and  at  different  periods,  but 
the  accordatura,  or  system  of  pitehes,  to  which  they  are 
tuned  has  also  varied.  The  vibrating  length  of  the  strings 
in  instruments  of  the  lute  and  viol  families  may  be  di- 
minished, and  the  piteh  of  their  tones  raised,  by  pressing 
them  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  against  the  finger- 
board. The  exact  places  for  such  shortening  or  "stop- 
ping "  are  sometimes  marked  by  frets,  as  in  the  guitar  and 
also  in  the  zither.  The  modem  harp  is  provided  with  a 
mechanism  for  raising  the  pitch  of  certain  sets  of  strings 
one  or  two  semitones  by  means  of  pedals. 

Of  instrumentes  of  stringes  in  acord 
Herde  I  so  pleye  a  ravyshing  swetnesse. 

Chaueer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1. 197. 
Ye'll  take  a  lock  o'  my  yellow  hair,  .  .  . 
Ye'll  make  a  string  to  your  fiddle  there. 
The  Bonny  Bows  o'  Z^ondon (Child's  BaUads,  It.  362). 
There 's  not  a  stririg  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy. 

Hood,  Melancholy. 

5.  pi.  Stringed  instruments,  especially  the 
stringed  instruments  of  a  band  or  orchestra 
taken  collectively — that  is,  violins,  violas,  vio- 
loncellos, and  double  basses — in  distinction 
from  the  wind  and  the  percussives. 

Praise  him  upon  the  strings  and  pipe. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  cl.  4. 

6.  Something  resembling  a  string,  (o)  A  tendril, 
or  vegetable  fiber ;  particularly,  the  tough  substance  that 
unites  the  two  parts  of  the  pericarp  of  leguminous  plants : 
as,  the  strings  of  beans. 
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Duck-weed  .  .  .  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the 
water,  far  from  the  bottom.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  667. 
(&)  In  mining,  a  thin  seam  or  branch  of  a  lode ;  a  small 
vein ;  a  fissure  filled  with  mineral  or  metalliferous  matter, 
but  wanting  in  regularity  and  permanence,  (c)  A  nerve  or 
tendon  of  an  animal  body. 

Heart  with  stritigs  of  steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  70. 

7.  A  cord  or  thread  on  which  anything  is  filed; 
a  file ;  also,  a  set  of  things  strung  on  a  string 
or  file:  as,  a  «<n«fl' of  beads ;  hence,  any  series 
of  persons  or  things  connected  or  following  in 
succession;  a  series  or  succession  of  persons, 
animals,  or  things  extending  in  a  line. 

Sir  Harry  hath  what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which 
he  tells  every  Christmas.  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  42. 

No  king  or  commonwealth  either  can  be  pleased  to  see 
a  string  of  precious  coast  towns  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
power.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  291. 

8.  A  drove  or  company  of  horses  or  steers;  a 
stud.     [CoUoq.] 

Going  into  the  corral,  and  standing.near  the  center,  each 
of  us  picks  out  some  one  of  his  own  siring  from  among  the 
animals  that  are  trotting  and  running  in  a  compact  mass 
round  the  cu-cle.     T.  Boosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  666. 

9.  In  billiards:  (a)  A  number  of  wooden  but- 
tons strung  on  a  wire  to  keep  the  score  or  tally 
of  the  game.  There  is  a  string  for  each  player  or  side, 
one  white  with  every  fifth  button  black,  the  other  the  con- 
verse of  this,  for  convenience  in  counting  the  buttons  to 
be  moved  along  the  wire  for  each  run  made  by  either  player 
or  side.  (J)  The  score,  tally,  or  number  of  points 
scored  by  either  player  or  side  at  any  stage  of  a 
game :  as,  he  made  a  poor  string  at  first,  but  won. 
(c)  A  stroke  made  by  each  player  from  the  head 
of  the  table  to  the  opposite  cushion  and  back,  to 
determine,  by  means  of  the  resultant  positions 
of  the  balls,  who  shall  open  the  game. — 10. 
In  arch.,  a,  string-course. — 11.  la.  ship-building, 
the  highest  range  of  planks  in  a  ship's  ceOing, 
or  that  between  the  gunwale  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  upper-deck  ports. — 12.  In  print- 
ing, a  piece-compositor's  aggregate  of  the  proofs 
of  types  set  by  him,  pasted  on  a  long  strip  of 
paper.  The  amoimt  of  work  done  is  deter- 
mined by  the  measurement  of  this  string. — 13. 
The  stringy  albumen  of  an  egg.     See  chalaza. 

14.  A  hoax,  or  discredited  story.  [Printers' 
Eng.]— A  string  of  cash.  See  eosAs,  i.—Bass 
string.  See  hassS. — Close  strife.  See  <;2ofKS.— Cut 
and  mltered  string,  in  stair-bmlding,  an  outer  string 
cut  to  miter  with  the  end  of  the  riser.— False  string, 
in  a  musical  instrument,  an  imperfect  string,  giving 
an  uncertain  or  untrue  sound. — Instrument  Of  ten 
Strings,  in  the  Bible,  a  variety  of  nebel  or  psaltery. — 
Italian  string.  See  Italian. — Open  string,  in  musical 
instruments  of  the  stringed  group,  a  string  that  is  not 
stopped  or  shortened  by  the  finger  or  a  mechanical  stop, 
but  is  allowed  to  vibrato  throughout  its  fuU  length. — 
Order  of  the  Yellow  String.  See  order.— Plaited 
string  work.  See  platted.— tumaasx  string.  See  Ro- 
man— 'Rough  string.  Seerou^A-rtrf?!^.- Silver  string. 
See  def.  4.  —  Soprano  string.  Same  as  chanterelle,  1.— 
Sympathetic  string.  See  sympathetic.— lbs  whip 
^th  six  strings.  See  the  Six  Articles,  under  article. — 
To  harp  on  one  string.  See  Mrp.—lo  have  two 
strings  to  one's  how.  See  bow^. 
String  (string),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  strung,  ppr. 
stringing.  [<  string,  n.  As  with  ring^,  the  strong 
forms  of  the  principal  parts  conform  to  the 
supposed  analogy  of  sing,  sang,  sung,  etc.]  I. 
trans.   1.  To  furnish  with  strings. 

Orpheus'  lute  was  st!rung  with  poets'  sinews. 

Shak.,  T.  6.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  78. 

3.  To  put  in  tune  the  strings  of,  as  of  a  stringed 
instrument. 

Here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

3.  To  make  tense ;  impart  vigor  to ;  tone.    See 


Stringer 

2.  To  walk  or  move  along  in  a  string  or  discon- 
nected Une ;  straggle :  as,  they  came  stringing 
along.  [CoUoq.] — 3.  In  billiards,  to  hit  one's 
ball  so  that  it  will  go  the  length  of  the  table  and 
back,  to  determine  who  shall  open  the  game. 

string-alphabet  (string'al"fa-bet),  n.  An  al- 
phabet in  which  the  letters  are  denoted  by 
knots  of  various  forms  and  combinations  made 
in  a  string :  used  by  the  blind.  , 

string-band  (string'band),  n.  Aband  composed 
of  stringed  instruments,  or  the  stringed  instru- 
ments of  such  a  band  taken  by  themselves. 

string-bark  (string'bark),  n.    Stringy-bark. 

string-bean  (string'ben),  n.  A  bean  of  which 
the  green  pods  are  used  for  food,  prepared  be- 
fore cooldng  by  stripping  off  the  fibrous  thread 
along  their  back.  Varieties  of  the  common 
kidney-bean,  or  French  bean,  are  so  treated. 

string-block  (string'blok),  n.  In  pianoforte- 
making,  the  wooden  block  into  which  are  driven 
the  studs  for  holding  the  loops  of  the  ends  of 
the  strings  furthest  from  the  tuning-pins. 

string-board  (string'bord),  n.  In  carp.,  aboard 
that  supports  any  important  part  of  a  frame- 
work or  structure ;  especially,  a  board  which 
sustains  the  ends  of  the  steps  in  a  wooden 
staircase.    Also  called  string-piece  or  stringer. 

string-course  (string'kors),  n.  In  arch.,  a  nar- 
row molding  or  a  projecting  course  continued 


Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  John  Dryden,  L  89. 
Sylvia  was  too  highly  strung  for  banter. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vii. 

4.  To  fasten,  suspend,  or  hang  with  a  string: 
as,  to  string  a  parcel;  to  string  nip  a  dog. — 5. 
To  thread  or  file  on  a  string :  as,  to  string  beads. 
— 6.  To  prepare  for  use,  as  a  bow,  by  bending 
it  sufficiently  to  slip  the  bowstring  into  its 
notches,  so  that  the  string  is  tightly  strained. 
— 7.  To  extend  in  a  string,  series,  or  line. 

Ships  were  strung  for  miles  along  the  lower  levee  [of 
New  Orleans],  and  steamboats  above,  all  discharging  or 
receiving  cargo.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Memoirs,  vi. 

8.  To  deprive  of  strings ;  strip  the  strings  from : 
as,  to  string  beans. — 9t.  To  carve  (lampreys). 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 

n.  intrant.  1.  To  stretch  out  into  a  string 
or  strings  when  pulled ;  become  stringy. 

Let  it  [varnish]  boil  until  it  strings  freely  between  the 
fingers.  Workshop  Beceipts,  Ist  ser.,  p.  64. 


String-coarse  (sculptured),  13th  century.    (From  triforium  of 
Amiens  Camedral,  France.) 

horizontally  along  the  face  of  a  building,  fre- 
quently under  windows.  It  is  sometimes  mere- 
ly a  flat  band,  more  often  molded,  and  some- 
times richly  carved. 

stringed  (stringd),  o.  [<  string  +  -ed2.]  1. 
Having  strings;  furnished  with  strings:  as,  a 
stringed  instrument. — 2.  Produced  by  strings 
or  staringed  instruments. 

Divinely-warbled  voice 

Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

MUton,  Nativity,  L  97. 

3.  Fastened  with  a  string  or  strings;  tied. 
Bob  took  up  the  small  stringed  packet  of  books. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iv.  3. 

4.  In  feer.,  furnished  with  a  string  of  any  sort, 
as  a  cord  or  ribbon. 

stringency  (strin'jen-si),  n.  [<  stringen{t)  + 
-o>j.'\  Stringent  character  or  condition,  (o) 
Tightness ;  straitness :  as,  a  stringency  in  the  money-mar- 
ket. (6)  Strictness ;  closeness ;  rigor :  as,  the  stringency  of 
the  regulations  was  increased. 

As  the  known  exactness  of  the  uniformity  became 
greater,  the  stringency  of  the  inference  increased. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  L  166. 

Stringendo  (strin-jen'do).  [It.,  ppr.  of  strin- 
gere,  <  L.  stringere,  draw  tight,  compress:  see 
stringent.'^  In  music,  pressing  or  accelerating 
the  tempo:  usually  with  a  crescendo.  Also  in- 
calzando. 

stringent  (strin'jent),  a.  [<  L.  stringen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  stringere,  draw  tight,  compress,  contract, 
touch,  graze,  stroke,  etc. :  see  strain^,  strict,  and 
cf.  strike.']  If.  Tightening  or  binding;  draw- 
ing tight.  Thomson.— Z.  Straitened;  tight, 
constrained;  hampered  by  scarcity  or  lack  of 
available  funds :  as,  a  stringent  money-market. 
— 3.  Strict;  close;  rigorous;  rigid;  exacting; 
urgent :  as,  to  make  stringent  regulations. 

stringently  (strin'jent-li),  adv.  In  a  stringent 
manner;  with  stringency;  tightly;  rigorously; 
strictly.    Bailey. 

stringentness  (strin'jent-nes),  n.    Stringency. 

stringer  (string'er),  n"  [<  string  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  strings,  (a)  One  who  makes  or  furnishes 
strings  for  a  bow.  IFares.  (b)  The  workman  who  fits  a 
piano  with  strings,  (c)  One  who  arranges  on  a  string :  as, 
a  bead-  or  pearl-s<rt7i^er. 

2.  A  device  for  attaching  piano-strings  to  a 
ridge  cast  specially  for  that  purpose  on  the 
plate,  instead  of  winding  them  around  tuning 
wrest-pins  inserted  in  the  wrest-pin  plank,  it  is 
a  small  hooked  steel  bar  with  a  screw-threaded  shank  that 
is  passed  through  the  ridge  and  then  secured  by  a  nut. 
The  wu-e  string  is  first  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  hooked 
end  of  the  stringer,  and  then  looped  once  around  the  hoolc 
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In  tuning,  the  string  la  tightened  by  turning  the  nut  on 
the  shank  of  the  stringer. 

3.  In  railway  engin.,  a  longitudinal  timber  on 
which  a  rail  is  fastened,  and  which  rests  on 
transverse  sleepers. — 4.  In  ahip-bvAlding,  an  in- 
side strake  of  plank  or  of  plates,  secured  to  the 
ribs  and  supporting  the  ends  of  the  beams ;  a 
shelf.  See  cut  under  heam,  2{g). —  5.  Iii  carp. : 
(a)  A  horizontal  timber  connecting  two  posts 
in  a  framework.  (6)  Same  as  string-hoard. — 
6.  A  tie  in  a  truss  or  a  truss-bridge. — 7t.  A  for- 
nicator; awencher. 

A  whoreson  tyrant  1  hath  been  an  old  stringer  in  his  days, 
I  warrant  him ! 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  L  1. 

8.  A  small  stick  or  switch  used  to  string  fish 

on  by  the  gills. 
string-gage  (string'gaj),  n.   A  gage,  like  a  wire- 
gage,  for  measuring  the  size  of  a  string  for  a 

musical  instrument. 
string-halt  (string 'h8,lt),  n.    A  corruption  of 

spring-halt. 
atringiness  (string'i-nes), ».     Stringy  character 

or  condition;  flbrousness.     W.  B.  Carpenter, 

Micros.,  J  360. 
stringing  (string'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  string, 

«.]    1.  msillc-Jmanitf.,83,m.e  as  glossing. —  2.  pi. 

Straight  or  curved  inlaid  lines  in  buhl-work. 
Stringless  (string'les),  a,     [<  string  +  -less.'] 

Without  strings. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringiest  instrument. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  a  1.  149. 

stringmant  (string'man),  n.  A  musician  who 
plays  upon  a  stringed'  instrument. 

Some  use  trumpetts,  some  shalmes,  some  small  pipes, 
some  are  stringemen. 
MSS.  Hard.  No.  610,  in  Collier's  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  1. 82. 

string-minstrel  (string'min"strel),  n.  A  min- 
strel who  accompanies  himself  on  a  stringed 
Instrument.  Strutt,  Sports  andPastimes,  p.  278. 

Stringopidse  (string-gop'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Stringops  +  -idas.']    Same  as  Strigopidee. 

Stringopinae  (string-go-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Stringops  +  ■inee.']    Same  as  Strigopinx. 

Stringops,  Stringopsis  (string'gops,  string- 
gop'sisj,  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  arply^  (arptyy-)  (>  L. 
stria:,  strig-),  a  screech-owl  (<  arpi^eiv,  cry, 
squeak),  +  &f,  face,  eye.]     Same  as  Strigops. 

string-orchestra  (string'6r"kes-tra), .«.  A 
string-band. 

string-organ  (string'6r'''gan),  n.  A  musical  in- 
strument with  a  keyboard,  characterized  by  a 
graduated  set  of  vibrators  or  free  reeds,  which 
are  severally  connected  by  rods  with  a  corre- 
sponding set  of  wires  or  strings  in  such  a  way 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  reeds  are  commum- 
cated  to  the  appropriate  strings.  The  tones  thus 
secured  are  sweet  and  pure,  combining  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  the  harmonium  and  the  pianoforte. 

string-pea  (string'pe),  n.    See  pea\  1. 

String-J)iece  (string'pes),  n.  Aname  of  various 
parts  m  constructions  of  wood,  (a)  That  part  of  a 
Bight  of  stairs  which  forms  its  ceiling  or  soffit,  (b)  Same 
as  string-hoard,  (fi)  A  long  piece  of  timber,  especially  one 
used  to  support  a  floor.  ((2)  In  a  frame,  a  horizontal  con- 
necting-piece, (e)  A  heavy  horizontal  piece  of  squared 
timber  carried  ^ong  the  edge  of  the  front  of  a  wharf  or 
of  cribwork,  to  hold  the  timbers  in  place,  and  strengthen 
the  whole. 

string-plate  (string'plat),  n.  In  pianoforte- 
making,  the  metal  plate  which  carries  the 
string-block.  It  was  originally  made  separate, 
but  is  now  combined  in  a  single  casting  with 
the  entire  frame. 

stringwood  (string'wud),  n.  A  small  euphor- 
biaceous  tree,  Acalypha  rubra,  formerly  of  St. 
Helena,  now  extinct.  It  was  a  handsome  tree, 
named  from  its  pendent  spikes  of  reddish  male 
flowers. 

stringy  (string'i),  a.  [<  string  +  -j/i.]  1. 
Consisting  of  strings  or  small  threads ;  fibrous ; 
filamentous :  as,  a  stringy  root. 

Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fixed  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 

Coleridge,  tr.  of  Schiller's  Piccolomini,  Iv.  4. 

2.  Ropy;  viscid;  gluey;  that  may  be  drawn 
into  a  thread. 

They  hoard  up  glue,  whose  clinging  drops, 
Iiike  pitch  or  bii'd-lime,  hang  in  stringy  ropes. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgica,  Iv. 

3.  Sinewy;  wiry.    [CoUoq.] 
A  stringy  little  man  of  about  fifty. 

Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  Job  Pippins,  iii. 

4.  Marked  by  thread-like  flaws  on  the  surface : 
as,  stringy  glass;  stringy  marble.  Marhle- 
worJcer,  §  8. 

stringy-bark  (string'i-bark),  n.  1.  One  of  a 
class  of  Australasian  gum-trees  {Eucalyptus) 
distinguished  by  a  tenacious  fibrous  bark.  The 
common  stringy -bark  is  .B.  obliqua,  abounding  in  Tasmania 
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and  southern  Australia,  in  Victoria  from  its  gregarious 
habit  called  mesmuUe-tree  (which  see).  A  common  stringy- 
bark  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  is  E.  maerorrhyn- 
cha,  a  smaller  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  various 
puraoses.  Other  stringy-barks  are  M.  capUeUata,  E.  eu- 
gemaides,  E.  tetrodonta,  E.  mierocorys  (mostly  known  as 
tallouMOOod),  E.  piperita  (white  stringy-bark),  and  E.  amyg- 
daiina  ;  the  last  two  are  also  called  peppermint-tree.  See 
cut  under  Eucalyptus.    Also  called  string-bark. 

Split  string-bark  timber  is  the  usual  material  for  fences 
in  Australia,  when  procurable.  A.  L.  Gordon. 

2.  In  Australia,  a  post  and  rail  fence. 

strinkle  (string'kl),  v.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
strinhled,  ppr.  strinJcUng.  [<  ME.  strinlclen, 
strenklen,  strenkelen,  freq.  of  strenken,  sprinkle; 
origin  uncertain.  The  resemblance  to  sprinkle 
is  appar.  accidental;  but  the  word  may  be  a 
var.  of  sprinkle,  perhaps  due  to  initial  confor- 
mation with  strew.l  To  strew  or  sprinkle  spar- 
ingly.    [Old  Bug.  and  Scotch.] 

stnnkling  (string'kling),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of 
strinkle,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  strinkles. — 
2.  That  which  is  strinkled;  a  small  quantity. 

Men  whose  brains  were  seasoned  with  some  Wrinklings 
at  least  of  madness  and  phrensy. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  On  Godliness,  xiv.  §  11.    (.Trench.) 

Striolate  (stri'o-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *striQlatus,  < 
*striola,  dim.  oi  L.  stria,  a  furrow:  see  stria.] 
In  bot.,  minutely  striate. 

Striolet  (stri'o-let),  n.  [<  NL.  *striola  (dim.  of 
L.  stria)  +  -ei.]  In  entom.,  a  short  stria  or  im- 
pressed line.    Kirby. 

Stripi  (strip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stripped  ovstript, 
ppr.  stripping,  [(a)  <  ME.  stripen,  streepen, 
strepen,  striipen  (pret.  strepte,  strupte,  pp.  strept, 
i-strvped),  <  AS.  *strypan,  "strepwn,  in  comp. 
be-strypan,  rob,  plunder,  =  MD.  stroopen,  rob, 
plunder,  skin,  strip,  also  bind,  strain,  etc.,  D. 
strom>en  =  MLG.  stropen,  plunder,  strip,  = 
OHG.  stroufen,  MHG.  stroufen,,  G.  streifen,  strip, 
skin,  flay;  (b)  cf.  D.  strippen,  strip  (leaves), 
whip,  =  LGr.  strepen,  strip  (leaves),  etc., = MHG-. 
striefen,  skin,  flay.  The  two  sets  of  forms  (to 
either  of  which  the  ME.  stripen,  strepen  could 
be  referred)  are  more  or  less  confused  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  forms  of  sirip^,  stripe; 
but  they  appear  to  be  orig.  distinct.  The  two 
senses  'rob'  or  'plunder'  and  'skin'  are  not 
necessarily  connected,  though  rob  and  reave 
supply  a  partial  analogy.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  rob; 
plunder;  despoil;  deprive;  divest;  bereave: 
with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away:  as,  to 
strip  a  man  of  his  possessions;  to  strip  a  tree 
o/ its  fruit. 

Wherefore  labour  they  to  strip  their  adversaries  qf  such 
furniture  as  doth  not  help?    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  7. 

If  such  tricks  .  .  .  strip  you  out  o/your  lieutenantry. 
Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 173. 

like  Thieves,  when  they  have  plundered  and  stript  a 
man,  leave  him.         Wycnerley,  Ep.  Sed.  to  Plain  Dealer. 

2.  To  deprive  of  covering;  remove  the  skin  or 
outer  covering  of;  sMn;  peel:  with  o/ before 
the  thing  removed:  as,  to  strip  a  beast  of  its 
sMn;  to  strip  a  tree  qf  its  bark. 

The  forward,  backward  f alx,  the  inare,  the  turn,  the  trip. 
When  stript  into  their  shirts,  each  other  they  invade 
Within  a  spacious  ring.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  L  244. 

A  simple  view  of  the  object  *8  it  stands  stripped  of  ev- 
ery relation,  in  all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of  meta- 
physical abstraction.  Burke,  £.ev.  in  France. 

3.  To  uncover ;  unsheathe. 

On,  or  iMp  your  sword  stark  naked. 

^SAail;.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4.  274. 

4.  To  unrig:  as,  to  strip  a  ship. —  5.  To  tear 
off  the  thread  of:  said  of  a  screw  or  bolt:  as, 
the  screw  was  stripped. —  6.  To  pull  or  tear 
off,  as  a  covering  or  some  adhering  substance : 
as,  to  strip  the  skin  from  a  beast;  to  strip  the 
bark  from  a  tree ;  to  strip  the  clothes  from  a 
man's  back :  sometimes  emphasized  with  off. 

And  he  stripped  of  his  clothes  also.         1  Sam.  xix.  24. 
She  strjpp'd  if  from  her  arm. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 101. 

7.  To  milk  dry;  press  all  the  milk  out  of:  as, 
to  strip  a  cow. — 8.  In  fish-culture,  to  press  or 
squeeze  the  ripe  roe  or  milt  out  of  (fishes). 
After  the  fishes  are  stripped  the  spawn  of  opposite  sexes 
is  mixed  together;  and  after  this  artificial  fecundation 
the  eggs  are  hatched  by  artificial  methods. 
9.  In  agri.,  to  pare  off  the  surface  of  in  strips, 
and  turn  over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining 
surface.  Imp.  Dict.—  10\.  To  separate;  put 
away:  with/rowi. 

His  .  .  .  unkmdness. 
That  slrirm'd  ^letfram  his  benediction. 

■^'^  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3.  45. 

11.  In  tobacco-manuf,  to  separate  (the  wings 
of  the  tobacco-leal)  from  the  stems.  E.  H. 
Knight. — 12.  In  carding,  to  clean  (the  teeth  of 
the  various  cylinders  and  top  fiats)  from  short 
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fibers.  E.  H.  Knight. — 13.  In  file-making,  to 
cross-file  and  draw-file  (a  file-blank)  in  order 
to  bring  it  "to  accurate  form  and  to  clean  the 
surface  preliminary  to  grinding  and  cutting. — 

14.  In  mining,  to  remove  the  overlying  soil  or 
detrital  material  from  (any  bed  or  mineral  de- 
posit which  it  is  desired  to  open  and  work). — 

15.  In  gun-makmg,  to  turn  (the  exterior  of  a 
gun-barrel)  in  a  lathe  in  such  manner  that  its 
longitudinal  axis  shall  coincide  with  the  axis 
of  the  bore. —  16t.  To  run  past  or  beyond ;  out- 
run ;  outstrip.     See  outstrip. 

Alate  we  ran  the  deer,  and  through  the  lawnds 
Stripp'd  with  our  nags  the  lofty  frolic  bucks. 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
=Syn,  2.  To  denude,  lay  bare. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  off  the  covering  or 
clothes;  uncover;  undress.^ 2.  To  lose  the 
thread,  as  a  screw,  or  have  the  screw  stripped 
off,  as  a  screw-bolt. —  3.  To  issue  from  a  rifled 
gun  without  assuming  the  spiral  turn :  said  of 
a  projectile.  Farrow. — 4.  To  come  off,  as  an 
outer  covering  (as  bark);  separate  from  an 
underlying  surface. — 5.  To  be  stripped  of  milt 
or  spawn.  Compare  1.,  8. 
stript  (strip),  n.  [Another  form  of  stripe:  see 
stripe.  Strip  is  to  stripe  as  bit  to  bite,  smit  to 
smite.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  sJnpi,  1).]  1. 
A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long :  as,  a  strip 
of  cloth;  a  strip  of  territory. —  2.  An  ornamen- 
tal appendage  to  women's  dress,  formerly  worn : 
it  is  spoken  of  as  worn  on  the  neck  and  breast. 
When  a  plum'd  fan  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  IV.  iv.  61. 
A  stomacher  upon  her  breast  so  bare, 
For  strips  and  gorget  were  not  then  the  weare. 

Dr.  SmiUh,  Penelope  and  Ulysses,  1. 1658. 

3.  A  stripling;  a  slip.  George  Eliot,  Middle- 
march,  xlvi. — 4.  In  joinery,  a  narrow  piece  of 
board  nailed  over  a  crack  or  joint  between 
planks. — 5.  In  mining,  one  of  a  series  of  troughs 
forming  a  labyrinth,  or  some  similar  arrange- 
ment, through  which  the  ore  flows  as  it  comes 
from  the  stamps,  and  in  which  the  particles  are 
deposited  in  the  order  of  their  equivalence. 

stript  (strip),  n.  [Sc.  also  strype,  streape,  dim. 
strypie;  perhaps  another  use  of  stript.  Cf .  strip- 
pet]  1.  A  rill.  [Scotch.]  —  2.  Destruction  of 
fences,  buildings,  timber,  etc. ;  waste.    [U.  S.] 

strip-armor  (8trip'ar''''mor),  n.  Armor,  espe- 
cially for  the  legs,  used  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  showing  broad  raised 
strips  alternating  with  sunken  bands. 

Strifie  (strip),  n.  [<  ME.  stripe  (stripe,  prob. 
also  stripe^^  E.  stript),  <  MD.  strijpe,  strepe,  D. 
streep  =  MLG-.  sinpe,  LG.  stripe,  a  stripe  or  strip, 
=  MHG.  G.  streif=  Dan.  stribe  (<  D.),  a  stripe, 
strip ;  cf.  stript,  stript.]  1.  A  streak  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  that  of  the  ground ;  a  long 
narrow  division  of  something  of  a  different 
color  from  the  ground:  as,  a  stripe  of  red  on  a 
green  ground;  hence,  any  linear  variation  of 
color.  CoTii-p3,-ceiSlireak^.,stria,striga. —  2.  Anar- 
row  piece  attached  to  something  of  a  different 
color  or  texture:  as,  the  red  stripe  on  the  leg 
of  a  soldier's  trousers. —  3.  Generally,  a  strip  or 
narrow  piece. 

The  whole  ground  that  is  sown,  to  the  sandy  ascent  of 
the  mountains,  is  but  a  narrow  stripe  of  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  broad.  Bruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  75. 

4.  A  long  narrow  discolored  mark  made  on 
flesh  by  the  stroke  of  a  lash  or  rod;  a  wale; 
hence,  a  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  rod, 
strap,  or  scourge. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed. 

Deut.  XXV.  3. 
5t.  A  blow;  a  stroke. 

Euery  one  gyue  but  one  suer  stripe,  &  suerly  ye  iorney 
is  ours.  Hatt,  Chron.,  Rich.  III.,  an.  3. 

But,  when  he  could  not  quite  it,  with  one  stripe 
Her  lions  clawes  he  from  her  f eete  away  did  wipe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  27. 

6.  Distinctive  color;  particular  kind  or  char- 
acter; hence,  distinguishing  characteristic :  as, 
a  politician  of  the  Republican  stripe. 
I  shall  go  on ;  and  fast  in  differing  stripe 
The  flood-god's  speech  thus  tune  an  oaten  pipe. 

W.  Broffjime,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 
Various  poems  are  of  a  democratic,  liberal  stripe,  in- 
spired by  the  struggle  then  commencing  over  Europe. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  266. 

Bengal  stripe,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth  woven  with  col- 
ored stripes ;  gingham.—  Cirrus  Stripe,  a  long  thin  stripe 
of  cirrus  cloud,  generally  occurring  in  parallel  rowswhich, 
by  the  effect  of  perspective,  usually  appear  to  be  conver- 
gent. The  motion  of  these  stripes  is  usually  either  broad- 
side forward,  or  oblique  to  their  length. 

Oirrus-stripes  lie  in  regions  of  maximum  pressure  most 
often  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  isobar. 

Abercromby,  Weather,  p.  92. 


stripe 

Doble'B  stripe.  Same  as  Krause'a  membrane  (which  see, 
under  niOTiJrajie).— Spanish  stripes.  See  Spanish.— 
Staxs  and  stripes.  See  atari.— To  come  to  band 
Btripest,  to  come  to  close  quarters ;  fight  hand  to  hand. 
Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  ix. 
stripe  (strip),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  striped,  ppr. 
striping.  [<  stripe,n.']  1.  To  make  stripes  upon; 
form  with  lines  of  different  colors;  variegate 
with  stripes.— 2.  To  strike;  lash.  [Kare.] — 3+. 
To  thrust. 

He  has  striped  his  bright  brown  brand 
Out  through  Clerk  Saunders'  fair  bodye. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  48). 
Droved  and  striped.  See  droved. 
striped  (stri'ped  or  stript),  a.  1.  Having 
Stnpes.  See  streaked,  striped  and  streaked  are  sy- 
nonymous, but  differ  slightly  as  stripe  and  streak  do,  the 
former  implying  greater  firmness,  evenness,  and  regular- 
ity of  the  markings  indicated :  as, a «iriped zebra;  streaked 
soap.— Striped-barked  maple,  striped  dogwood. 
Same  as  stnped  m(ij>2e.— Striped  dormouse,  function, 
Jasper.    See  the  nouns.— Striped  grass.    Same  as  rib- 


!  (with  cut),  under 

miuraJar.- stnped  Squirrel,  the  chipmunk. 
striped-bass  (stri'ped-bas),  re.    Eoccus  Uneatus, 

the  bass  or  rockfish.     See  cuts  under  bass  and 

gill.     [U.  S.] 
stripetail  (strip'tal),  n.     A  humming-bird  of 

the  ^enus  Eupherusa,  of  which  there  are  several 

species. 
strip-leaf  (strip'lef),  n.    Tobacco  from  which 

the  stalks  have  been  removed  before  packing. 
strip-lights  (strip'lits),  n.  pi.    In  a  theater, 

rows  of  lights  fastened  behind  wings. 
stripling  (strip'ling),  n.     [Appar.  <  strips  + 

-ling^.2    A  youth  in  the  state  of  adolescence, 

or  just  passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood;  a 

lad.    Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  278. 

And  the  king  said.  Enquire  thou  whose  son  the  strip- 
ling is.  1  Sam.  zrli.  56. 

And  now  a  ^ripUng  cherub  he  appears. 

matan,  P.  L.,  iii.  636. 

stripper  (strip'fer),  re.  [<  strips  +  -erl.]  One 
who  strips,  or  an  implement  or  machine  used 
for  stripping.  Specifically — (o)  In  wool-carding:  (1) 
A  small  card-roll  the  function  of  which  is  to  remove  or 
strip  the  fiber  from  another  roll  in  a  carding-machine. 
The  fiber  thus  stripped  off  is  delivered  to  some  other 
carding-roU  or  worker.  In  some  carding-machines  a  strip- 
per is  used  to  take  the  wool  from  the  licker-in  and  deliver 
it  to  the  breast-cylinder.  (2)  An  automatic  device  for 
lifting  the  top  cards  or  flats  employed  in  some  kinds  of 
wool-carding  machines.  Also  called  angle-stripper,  (p) 
A  machine  for  smoothing  down  old  and  worn-out  files 
to  make  them  ready  for  recutting ;  a  file-stripper,  (c)  An 
implement  used  on  osier-farms  for  stripping  off  wiUow- 
bark.  One  form  is  an  annular  scraper  tbrough  which  the 
willows  or  switches  are  drawn  after  starting  the  bwk 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  wood  to  pass  through  the  scraper 
and  be  grasped  by  a  pair  of  nippers.  The  bark  thus 
sUipped  off  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  peeled 
switches  are  used  for  baskets  and  other  willow  wares. 

Strippett  (strip'et),  n.  [<  strips  ■+-  -et."]  A 
smaU  brook;  a  rivulet.  SoUnshed,  Descrip.  of 
Scotland,  x. 

stripping  (strip'ing),  n.    [Verbaln.  of  sirjpl, «.] 

1.  That  which  is  removed  by  stripping. 

Ught  etrippings  from  the  fan-trees. 

Browning,  Paracelsus,  iv. 

2.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow,  procured 
by  a  downward  stripping  action  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger. — 3.  In  fish-cultv/re,  the  opera- 
tion of  pressing  ripe  spawn  or  milt  out  or  the 
live  fish. — 4.  In  guarryihg  and  mining,  the  act 
of  removing  the  supemoial  detritus,  soil,  etc., 
preparatory  to  opening  a  mine  or  quarry,  or  to 
fay  bare  the  surface  for  examination;  also,  the 
material  thus  removed. 

Stripping-knife  (strip'ing-nif),  n.  A  knife  for 
separating  the  blades  of  sorghum  from  the  stalks 
to  prepare  them  for  grinding.    E.  S.  Knight. 

stripping-plate  (strip'ing-plat),  n.  A  fixed 
plate  attached  to  the  frame  of  a  roller,  to  scrape 
or  strip  off  any  adhering  material,  as  in  paint- 
grinding  mills,  clay-crushers,  and  in  some  roll- 
ing-mills for  metals  which  adhere  to  rollers. 

stnpulose  (strip'n-los),  a.  In  entom.,  covered 
with  coarse,  decumbent  hairs,  as  the  elytra  of 
certain  beetles. 

stripy  (stri'pi),  a.  Stripe-like;  occurring  in 
stnpes ;  marked  by  streaks  or  stripes. 

Stoisores  (stri-so'rez),  re.  jpZ.  [NL.;  origin  ob- 
scure.] An  artificial  order  or  suborder  of  birds, 
including  a  number  of  picarian  families.  It  was 
divided  by  Cabanis  into  MaerocMres  (the  humming-birds, 
ewlf t^  and  goatsuckers)  and  AmphibUie  (the  colies,  toura- 
cons,  and  hoactzins).    [Kot  in  use.] 

stritchel  (strioh'el),  n.  An  assibilatedform  of 
strickle. 

strive  (striv),  v.  i. ;  pret.  strove,  pp.  striven  (for- 
merly also  strived.  Bom.  xv.  20),  ppr.  striv- 
ing.    [<  ME.  striven,  stryven,  strifen  (orig.  a 
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weak  verb,  pret.  strived,  afterward  conformed 
to  the  analogy  of  strong  verbs  like  drive,  pret. 
drove,  with  pret.  strof,  strove,  pp.  striven),  <  OF. 
estriver  =  Pr.  estribar,  strive,  prob.  <  OHG. 
'striban,  in  deriv.  weak  verb,  MHG.  G.  strehen 
=  D.  streven  =  MLG.  streven,  LG.  strewen  =  Sw. 
strM]a  =  Dan.  streebe,  strive ;  cf .  Icel.  stridha 
—  Sw.  strida,  strive :  see  stride,  and  cf .  strife.'] 

1.  To  make  strenuous  effort ;  endeavor  earnest- 
ly; labor  hard;  do  one's  endeavor;  try  earnest- 
ly and  persistently:  followed  by  an  infinitive: 
as,  he  strove  hard  to  win  the  prize;  to  sliriwe  to 
excel;  to  strive  to  pay  one's  way. 

Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  luke  xiii.  24. 

I'll  strive  ...  to  take  a  nap. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  v.  3. 104. 

When  there  is  perfect  sincerity— when  each  man  is  true 
to  himself — when  everyone  strives  torealize  what  he  thinks 
the  highest  rectitude— then  must  all  things  prosper. 

E.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  518. 

2.  To  contend;  struggle;  battle;  fight:  fol- 
lowed by  with,  against,  or  for :  as,  to  striae 
against  fate ;  to  strive  for  the  truth. 

First  with  thi  bettir  be  waar  for  to  strytie, 
Asens  thi  f  elaw  noo  quarel  thou  contryue. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.)v  p.  58. 
While  lesvs  strmie  with  Sathans  strong  Temptations. 

,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 


Against  the  Deity  'tis  hard  to  strive. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimaohus. 

Striving  with  love  and  hate,  wMi  life  and  death. 
With  hope  that  Ilea,  and  fear  that  threateneth. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  151. 

3.  To  vie;  contend  for  preSminence:  withieifft. 

With  the  rose  colour  nJroo/ hire  hewe. 

Chaacer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 180. 
Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  hj  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring,  might  vjith  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Maton,  P.  L.,  iv.  275. 

4.  To  quarrel  or  contend  with  one  another;  be 
at  variance  one  with  another,  or  come  to  be 
so ;  be  in  contention,  dispute,  or  altercation. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  L  2.  279. 

5.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities:  with 
with.     . 

Now  private  piiy  strove  with  publick  hate, 
Beason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Trial 
[and  Death. 
=Syn.l.  Undena3ce,Endeavor,etc.(,aiteattempty,  seek,aim, 
toil.— 2.  To  compete,  contest.— 4.  To  dispute,  wrangle. 
strive  (striv),  re.      [<  strive,  ».]      A  striving; 
an  effort;  a  strife.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
striver  (stri'ver),  n.    [<  strive  +  -eri.]    One 
who  strives  or  contends ;  one  who  makes  ef- 
forts of  body  or  mind.     GUmviUe. 
striving  (stri'ving),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  strive, «.] 
Strenuous  or  earnest  effort;  struggle;  endea- 
vor. 

Failure  after  long  perseverance  is  much  grander  than 
never  to  have  a  striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a  fail- 
ure. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxit 

strivin^lv  (stri' ving-li),  adv.  In  a  striving  man- 
ner ;  with  earnest  or  persistent  efforts  or  strug- 
gles.   Imp.  Diet. 

Strix  (striks),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  strix  (strig-),  <  Gr. 
arpi^  (arpiy-),  a  screech-owl,  perhaps  <  *aTpiZeiv, 
eqniv.  to  rpiieiv,  creak,  grate,  croak.]  A  Lin- 
nean  genus  of  owls,  (at)  Containing  all  the  Striges. 
0)  Resnicted  to  the  barn-owls :  same  as  Aluco.    See  cut 


Two  strobiles  or  Strobilx., 
a,  6,  of  Cyanea  capillata.. 


Barred  Owl  (Strix  neSuloia). 


strobile 

under  barn-owl.  (c)  Restricted  to  the  wood-owls,  like 
Strix  stridvla,  having  the  facial  disk  complete,  circular, 
and  no  plumicorns.  In  this  sense  it  is  now  commonly 
employed.  The  common  barred  owl  of  the  United  States- 
is  Strix  nebuZosa.    See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

stroakt,  stroakiogt.  Obsolete  spellings  of 
stroke^,  stroking. 

stroamt  (strom),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  stream 
(as  soam^  for  seam^),  perhaps  associated  with 
roam:  see  stream.]  It-  To  wander  about  idly 
and  vacantly.— 2.  To  walk  with  long  strides. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

He,  ejaculating  blessings  upon  his  parents,  and  calling 
for  Just  vengeance  upon  himself,  stroamed  up  and  dowui 
the  room.         Mme.  D'Arblay,  Camilla,  iii.  10.    (Doweg.) 

Strob  (strob),  re.  [<  Gr.  arpd^oc,  a  twisting  or 
whirling  round,  <  erpi^eiv,  turn,  twist.  Cf .  strob- 
ile, strophe.]  The  angular  velocity  of  one  ra- 
dian per  second. 

Strobic  (strob'ik),  a.  [<  strob  +  -ic]  Appear- 
ing to  spin.— strobic  circles,  a  number  of  circles 
drawn  concentrically  which  appear  to  spin  round  when 
they  are  moved  about. 

Strobila  (stro-bi'la),  re. :  pi.  strobilx{-\e,).  [NL.,. 
<  Gr.  arpolSlX^,  a  plug  of  lint  like  a  pine-cone,  eL 
arpSpiixig,  anything  twisted,  a  pine-cone,  etc.: 
see  strobile.]  In  zool. :  (a)  In  Eydrozoa,  a  stagO' 
in  the  development  of  a  diseophoran,  super- 
vening upon  the  scyphisto- 
ma  or  hydra-tuba  stage  by 
the  development  of  ephyrse, 
and  before  these  become 
detached  from  one  another 
and  from  the  stalk  upon 
wMch  they  grow.  See 
ephyra,  1,  and  scyphistoma. 
(6)  In  Vermes,  a  segment- 
ed tapeworm ;  the  chain  of 
zooids  formed  by  a  scolex 
and  the  proglottides  which 
have  successively  budded 
from  it.  (ct)  [cap.]  [NL.] 
A  supposed  genus  of  aca- 
lephs,  based  on  the  stro- 
biliform  stage  of  certain 
hydrozoans.  Sars,  1835. 
(d)  [cap.]  [NL.]  IxLentom., 
a  genus  of  lepidopterous  i,7dra"ateof'3i~^phi'5': 
insects.     Sodo"^     """"  "'  ' 

strobilaceons 
shius), 

-aceous,]    1.  Resembling  a 
strobile;  strobiUform. — 2.  Bearing  strobiles; 
strobiliferoxis. 

Strobilse,  re.     Plural  of  strobila. 

Strobilanthes  (strob-i-lan'thez),  re.  [NL. 
(Blume,1825),  so  called  from  the  inflorescence,, 
usually  cone-like  when  in  bud;  <  Gr.  arpsp^og, 
a  pine-cone,  +  av6og,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Acanthactse 
and  tribe  RueUiese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  witlii 
acute  linear  calyx-lobes,  a  somewhat  equally  flve-lobed! 
corolla  with  a  short  or  long  and  slender  tube,  stamens 
four  and  perfect  or  two  perfect  and  two  rudimentary,  and 
two  or  perhaps  rarely  three  ovules  in  each  of  the  two* 
ovary-cells.  There  are  about  180  species,  natives  mostly 
of  India,  scantily  represented  in  China,  Japan,  and  Ma- 
laysia, with  one  species  in  tropical  Africa.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  commonly  erect,  bearing  opposite  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  which  are  in  a  few  species  very  unequal  in 
the  same  pair.  Their  usually  rather  large  and  handsome 
flowera  are  often  blue  or  purple,  and  form  dense  or  inter- 
rupted spikes  which  are  terminal  or  crowded  in  the  axilSr 
and  are  sometimes  replaced  by  a  panicle  or  cyme.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong  or  linear  capsule  slightly  contracted  at 
the  base.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
sometimes  under  the  name  cone-head.     S.  flacddifoliug 

.  yields  the  room,  or  maigyee  dye,  of  India,  etc.  See  room^, 
and  cut  under  stoma,  2. 

Strobilate  (strob'i-lat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  strob- 
ilated,  ppr.  strobilaUng.  [<  strobile  +  -ate^.] 
To  form  or  develop  strobiles ;  be  or  become  & 
strobile;  effect  strobilation. 

Strobilation  (strob-i-la'shon),  re.  [<  strobilate 
+  -ion.]  1.  Formation  or'produetion  of  strob- 
iles; metameric  division  of  a  scyphistoma  or 
hydra  tuba  into  medusae. —  2.  Gemmation  of 
the  successive  links  or  joints  of  a  tapeworm; 
also,  the  transverse  fission  of  various  worms. 

strobile  (strob'il),  n.  [=  F.  strobile  =  G.  stro- 
bel,  a  pine-cone,  <  LL.  strobilus,  a  pine-cone,  < 
Gr.  arpdpiAo;,  anything  twisted,  a  pine-cone,  a 
top,  sea-snail,  whirlpool,  twist  or  turn,  etc.,  < 
arpifetv,  turn,  twist,  spin.]  1.  In  bot,  a  cone 
(which  see,  and  cuts  under  IJepidostrobns  and 
pericarp).    Also  strobilus. 

With  reference  to  fructiflcatioD,  the  form  of  lycopodi- 
tes  Milleri  rendera  It  certain  that  it  must  have  borne  strob- 
iles at  the  ends  of  its  branchlets,  or  some  substitute  for 
these,  and  not  naked  spore-cases  like  those  of  Psilophyton. 
JJawson,  Geol.  Hist  of  Plants,  p.  101. 

2.  In zoifl.,  a strobUa.  Quain, Med.  Diet, p.  1587. 


strobiliferous 

strobiliferouB  (strob-i-lif' e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  stro- 
bilus  (see  strobile,  2)  +  ferre  =  E.  ftearl.]  In 
zoiil.,  bearing  a  strobile  or  chain  oi  zooids :  as, 
the  strobilifermis  stage  of  an  aoaleph  or  a  worm. 

strobiliform  (stro-bil'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  strobi- 
lus  (see  strobile)  '+  forma,  form.]  In  bat.  and 
gool.,  having  the  form  or  character  of  a  strobile. 

Strobiline  (strob'i-lin),  a.  [<  Gr.  cTpopiTuvog, 
of  or  like  a  pine-cone,  <  arpdpilog,  a  pine-cone : 
see  strobila.'i  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  strobile  or 
strobiles;  strobiliform;  strobilaceous. 

Strobilitet  (strob'i-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  arpd^iXos,  a 
pine-cone,  +  -jto2,]  A  fossil  pine-cone,  or  some- 
thing supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  coniferous 
tree. 

strobilization  (strob"i-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  strobile 
+  4ze  +  -ation.']    Same  as  strobilaUon. 

The  second  mode  of  reproduction  [of  SeyphietomaT,  the 
process  of  stroMization,  begins  later. 

Clous,  Zobl.  (trans,),  p.  266. 

Strobiloid  (strob'i-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  arpd^Ouog,  a 
pine-cone,  +  eWof,  form.]  Like  a  strobile; 
strobiliform:  as,  strobiloid  gemmation;  strobi- 
loid buds.    Eneyc.  Brit. 

strobilophagous  (strob-i-lof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL. 
JStrobilophaga  (Vieillot,  1816)'J  a  genus  of  birds 
<the  same  as  Pinieola,  q.  v.),  <  Gfi.  arpd^ikiQ,  a 
pine-cone,  +  ipayelv,  eat.]  Feeding  upon  pine- 
cones,  as  a  bird. 

Strobilosaura  (stro-bi-lo-sa'ra),  n.  pi.    [NL., 
<  Gr.  oTpSpi^Mg,  a  pme-cdne,  -t-  aaipa,  a  lizard.] 
A  former  superfamily  of  LaeerUUa,  having  a 
fleshy  inextensile  tongue,  eyelids,  developed 
limbs,  and  acrodont  or  pleurodont  dentition. 
It  included  the  families  Agamidse  and  Iguamdse, 
Also  Strobilosawria. 
strobilosauran  (stro-bi-lo-sS^'ran),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Strobilosaura  +  -an.']    I.  a.  "Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Strobilosaura;  agamoid  or  iguanoid. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Strdbilosawa. 
Also  strobilosav/rian. 
strobilure  (strob'i-ltir),  n.    [<  NL.  StrobilMrvs.'\ 
A  lizard  of  the  genus  Strobilv/rus. 
Strobilurns  (strob-i-lu'rus),  n.     [NL.  (Wieg- 
mann),  <  Gr.  arpd^iTioQ,  a  pine-cone,  +  (Apa, 
tall.]    A  genus  of  South  American  iguanoid 
lizards,  having  the  tail  ringed  with  spinose 
scales  (whence  the  name).    S.  torguatvs  is  the 
Brazilian  strobilure. 

strobilus  (stro-bi'lus),  n.  Same  as  strobile,  1. 
stroboscope  (strob'o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr..  arpdjiog, 
a  twisting  or  whirling  round  (<  mpt^ew,  turn, 
twist :  see  strobile),  +  aKoiretv,  view.]  An  instru- 
ment used  in  the  study  of  the  periodic  motion  of 
a  body,  as  one  in  rapid  revolution  or  vibration, 
by  illuminating  it  at  frequent  intervals  (for  ex- 
ample, by  electric  sparks  or  by  a  beam  of  light 
made  intermittent  by  passing  through  a  mov- 
ing perforated  plate),  or  again  by  viewing  it 
through  the  openings  of  a  revolving  disk:  also 
used  as  a  toy.  The  phenaHstoscope  and  zoe- 
trope  represent  one  form  of  stroboscope. 
stroboscopic  (strob-o-skop'ik),  a.  [<  strobo- 
scope +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  stroboscope, 
to  observations  made  with  it,  or  to  the  physi- 
cal principle  involved  in  its  use.  Nature, 
XXXIX.  451. 

strocalt,  strocklet,  stroclet,  »•    See  strokle. 
strode  (strod).    Preterit  of  stride. 
Stroft.     An  obsolete  form  of  the  preterit  of 

strive. 
Stroglef,  v.i.  A  Middle  English  form  of  struggle. 
stroif,  V.  t.    See  stroy. 

stroil  (stroil),  m.  lAlao  stroyl ;  origin  obscure.] 
The  couch-  or  quitch-grass,  Agropyrum  repens  : 
applied  especially  to  the  white  and  worm-like 
roots.  See  aut-ujider  quitch-grass.  Britten  and 
Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
strokalf, ».  See  strokle. 
stroke^  (strok),  n.  [Formerly  also  stroak;  < 
ME.  strook,  strok,  strak,  <  AS.  strdc  (=  MHG. 
G.  streich,  a,  stroke),  <  strican  (pret.  strdc),  go, 
pass  along,  etc. :  see  strike,  v.,  and  of,  strike,  n., 
strake^,  streak^,  m.]  1.  A  sweeping  movement 
of  a  sustained  object ;  the  moving  of  something 
held  or  supported  through  a  limited  course ;  in 
medh.,  one  of  a  series  of  alternating  continuous 
movements  of  something  back  and  forth  over 
or  through  thf  same  line :  as,  the  strokes  of  an 
oar ;  a  stroke  of  a  pen  in  writing ;  the  strokes  of 
a  file,  a  saw,  a  piston-rod,  or  a  pump-handle ; 
•the  length  of  stroke  of  a  pendulum. 

A  few  strokes  of  his  muscular  arms,  and  he  is  reached  by 
the  launch  and  swings  himself  up  Into  her  bows. 

St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  834. 

In  a  stroke  or  two  the  canoes  were  away  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Scheldt,   £.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  11. 
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2.  In  rowing,  specifically — (a)  The  manner  or 
style  of  moving  the  oars  or  making  strokes ;  the 
handling  of  the  oars :  as,  to  set  the  stroke  for 
the  race;  the  »<rofce  was  very  rapid  or  exhaust- 
ing. (6)  The  guiding-stroke :  as,  to  pull  stroke 
in  a  race,  (c)  The  rower  who  sets  the  stroke ; 
the  stroke-oar  or  strokesman. —  3.  A  line  or 
mark  impressed  by  or  as  if  by  a  sweeping  move- 
ment; hence,  a  part  of  an  impression  of  any 
kind  appearing  as  if  so  made:  as,  the  hair- 
strokes,  curved  strokes,  or  up-and-down  strokes 
of  a  letter;  fine  or  coarse  strokes  in  an  engrav- 
ing.   See  cut  under  type. 

Carracci's  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

Pope,  To  Mr.  Jervas,  1.  38. 

4.  A  throb;  a  pulsation;  a  beat. 

For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a  word, 
Lhiger'd  that  other,  staring  after  him. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

5 .  In  musical  instruments  with  a  keyboard,  the 
range  of  motion  of  a  key . — 6.  A  strflting  of  one 
body  or  mass  upon  another:  a  sudden  impact 
of  an  object  moved  or  hurled  through  space;  a 
blow  or  concussion,  especially  one  administered 
or  effected  by  design  or  in  some  definite  man- 
ner: as,  a  stroke  of  the  fist  or  of  a  sword;  the 
strokes  of  a  hammer ;  the  stroke  of  a  bat,  a  cue, 
or  a  mallet  against  a  ball  (in  various  games). 

He  smote  a^boute  hym  grete  strokes  bothe  on  the  lefte 

syde  and  on  the  right  side.       Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  118. 

How  now !  what  noise  7  That  spirit 's  possess'd  with  haste 

That  wounds  the  unresisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

Sheik.,  M.  for  M.,  Iv.  2.  92. 

7.  A  sudden  or  special  effect  produced  upon  an 
object  as  if  by  a  striking  movement ;  a  result  or 
consequence  of  the  action  of  some  rapidly  work- 
ing or  efficient  agency  or  cause :  as,  a  stroke  of 
li^tning;  a  stroke  of  paralysis  (for  which  the 
word  stroke  is  often  used  absolutely,  both  col- 
loquially and  by  physicians) ;  the  stroke  of  fate 
or  of  death:  used  in  the  Bible  especially  of  a 
divine  chastisement  or  judgment. 

Hemove  thy  stroke  away  from  me.  Fs.  xxxix.  10. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  tliroke 
That  my  youth  sufler'd.       Shak.,  Othello,  i,  8. 1B7. 
She'll  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke 
But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes. 

Beau,  and  Fl,,  King  and  TSo  King,  L 1. 
A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  cliff. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Iv. 

8.  A  sound  of  striking ;  a  resonant  concussion; 
a  giving  out  of  sounds  by  striking:  as^  the 
strokes  of  a  bell  or  a  hammer ;  the  clock  is  on 
(that  is,  on  the  point  of  giving  out)  the  stroke 
of  twelve. 

His  hoar's  upon  the  stroke. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iit  2. 

9.  An  effective  movement,  action,  or  expres- 
sion ;  an  energetic  touch,  effort,  or  exertion ;  a 
piece  or  course  of  activity :  as,  a  good  stroke  of 
business;  hewillnotdoasirofceof  work;  a  bold 
stroke  for  liberty. 

The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry,  when  they  are  managed 
artfully,  are  those  which  most  delight  the  reader. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  Pref . 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Cook  has  given  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  your  fine  chapeL 

Dr.  Plot,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  1. 74. 

Christianity  [is]  the  greatest  and  happiest  stroke  ever  yet 
made  for  human  perfection. 

if.  Arndd,  Literature  and  Dogma,  iv. 

10.  A  trait;  a  feature;  a  characteristic. 

In  its  main  strokes,  it  accords  with  the  Aristotelean  phi- 
losophy. Parker,  Platonic  Philosophy,  2d  ed.,  p.  42. 

I  have  the  highest  idea  of  the  spiritual  and  refined  sen- 
timents of  this  reverend  gentleman,  from  this  single  stroke 
in  his  character.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  L 10. 

11.  A  feat;  a  thing  successfully  done ;  a  coup. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 

Addison,  Cato,  Prol. 

But  the  advance  in  double  column  against  the  combined 
fleets  was  a  stroke  of  genius  as  affairs  stood. 

The  Academy,  June  28, 1890,  p.  437. 

ISf.  Capacity  for  doing  anything;  effective 
ability;  skill  in  action  or  manipulation. 

Neither  can  any  man  be  entertained  as  a  Soldier  that 
has  not  a  greater  stroke  than  ordhiary  at  eating.         _ 

Sampler,  Voyages,  II.  i.  71. 

13f.  Moving  or  controlling  power;  infiuence; 
sway;  ascendancy;  standing;  importance. 

They .  .  which  otherwise  have  any  stroke  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  such  preferments.      Hooker,  Bcoles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

In  this  new  state  of  government,  Appius  was  the  man 
that  bare  the  greatest  stroke  ;  he  ruled  the  rost  and  swaied 
all  the  rest,  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy  (ed.  1600),  p.  109, 

A  stroke  above,  a  degree  above ;  of  somewhat  higher 
grade  or  quality  than,    [Colloq.] 

She  was  a  stroke  above  the  other  girls.  Dickens. 


stroking 

Indoor  stroke.  See  outdoor,  3.— Split  stroke.  See  split. 
— stroke  of  the  glottis.  See  glottis.— lo  keep  stroke, 
in  rowing,  to  move  the  oars  in  unison, 
stroke^  (strok),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  stroked,  ppr. 
stroking.  [<  stroked  m.]  To  act  as  stroke  or 
strokesman  to;  handle  the  stroke-oar  for  or  of. 
[Recent.] 

The  Yale  crew  have  lost  their  stroke.  ...  He  stroked 
the  university  crew  to  victory  in  six  races. 

Harper's  Weekly,  XXXIIL  671. 

stroke^  (strok),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  stroked,  ppr. 
strokmg.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  strak^,  siraik;  <  ME. 
stroken,  straken,  <  AS.  strddan  (=  D.  strijken  = 
OHG.  streichon,  MHG.  G.  streiehen,  also  freq. 
streicheln),  stroke,  causal  form  of  strican,  etc., 
go,  strike :  see  strike,  and  ef .  stroke^.  Of.  Sw. 
stryka,  Dan.  stryge,  Icel.  strjuka,  stroke  (see 
stroll).']  1 .  To  pass  the  hands  or  an  instrument 
over  (something)  lightly  or  with  little  pressure ; 
rub,  or  rub  down,  with  a  gentle  movement  in  a 
single  direction :  an  action  often  performed  for 
soothing  or  caressing  a  person  or  an  animal, 
also  for  smoothing  or  polishing  an  object,  etc., 
and  sometimes  as  a  curative  process. 

She  straiked  my  head,  and  she  kembed  my  hair. 

Alison  Gross  (Child's  Ballads,  1, 168). 
And  then  another  pause;  and  then. 
Stroking  his  beard,  he  said  again. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Second  Interlude. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  soothe;  fiatter;  pa- 
cify; encourage.     [Now  prov.  Eng.] 

Such  smooth  soft  language  as  each  line 

Might  stroake  an  angry  god,  or  stay 

Jove's  thunder.  Carew,  To  my  Kival. 

3.  To  affect  in  some  way  by  a  rubbing  action. 

What  a  slovenly  little  villian  art  thou  I 
Why  dost  thou  not  stroke  up  thy  hair? 

Beau,  and  PL,  Woman-Hater,  v,  5. 

The  ancient  Chinese  were  very  proud  of  the  Hair  of 

their  Heads,  letting  it  grow  very  long,  and  stroking  it  back 

with  their  Hands  curiously.       Dampier,  Voyages,  I,  407. 

4.  In  mason/ry,  to  work  the  face  of  (a  stone)  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  fluted 
surface — To  stroke  the  wrong  way  (of  the  hair,  ex- 
pressed or  implied^,  to  go  against  the  grain  of ;  ru£9e  or 
annoy,  as  by  opposition :  from  the  irritating  effect  on  an 
animal,  especially  a  cat,  of  rubbing  up  the  fur  by  stroking 
it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  way  it  lies. 

stroke^  (strok),  n.  [<  stroke'^,  v.]  An  act  of 
stroking;  a  stroking  caress. 

His  white-man'd  steeds,  that  bow'd  beneath  the  yoke, 
He  cheer'd  to  courage  with  a  gentle  stroke. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xil,  108. 

stroke^t.    An  obsolete  form  of  the  preterit  of 


stroke-gear  (strok'ger),  n.  In  machine-tools 
having  a  reciprocating  cutter,  that  part  of  the 
gearing  by  which  the  forward  and  backward 
strokes  of  the  tool-slide  are  effected — the  return 
stroke  being  usually  made  with  much  greater 
velocity  than  the  cutting  stroke. 

Stroke-uole  (strok'hol),  n.  In  golf,  a  hole  at 
which,  in  handicapping,  a  stroke  is  given. 

Stroke-oar  (strok 'or),  n,  1.  The  aftermost 
oar  in  a  rowboat,  to  the  strokes  of  which  those 
of  the  other  oars  must  be  conformed. —  2.  The 
oarsman  who  handles  the  stroke-oar;  the 
strokesman. 

stroke-oarsman  (strdk'orz'man),  n.  One  who 
handles  the  stroke-oar.  In  a  whale-boat  the 
stroke-oarsman  is  usually  the  lightest  man  of 
the  crew.    Also  called  after-oarsman. 

Stroker  (str6'k6r),  n.  [<  stroke^  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  strokes;  formerly,  one  who  practised 
stroking  as  a  method  of  cure. 

Cures  worked  by  Greatrix  the  stroker. 

Warburton,  Works,  X.  xxviL 

2f.  A  soothing  flatterer;  a  fawning  sycophant. 
[Rare.] 

What  you  please,  Dame  Polish, 
My  lady's  stroker. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  1. 

3.  In  printing,  a  form  of  wood  or  bone  paper- 
folder  with  which  the  layer-on  or  feeder  strokes 
or  brings  forward  separate  sheets  of  paper  to 
the  grippers  of  a  printing-machine.  [Eng.] — 
Stroker  m,  in  printing,  the  workman  who  strokes  or 
combs  separate  sheets  of  paper  to  the  grippers  of  a  print- 
ing-machine.   [Bug.] 

strokesman  (strdks'man),  n.;  pi.  strokesmen 
(-men).  [<  stroke's,  pos's.  of  stroke,  +  man.]  A 
stroke-oar  or  stroke. 

stroking  (stro'king),  n.  [Formerly  also  streak- 
ing; verbal  n.  of  stroke"^,  v.]  1 .  The  act  of  pass- 
ing the  hand  over  a  surface. — 2.  pi.  The  last 
milk  drawn  from  a  cow,  pressed  out  by  gentle 
stroking;  strippings.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  cook  entertained  me  with  choice  bits,  the  dairy- 
maid with  ^oaSdngs. 

SmoUett,  Boderlck  Sandom,  xl.    {Daviei.) 


strokle 

Stroklet,  »•  [Also  strode,  strocUe,  strokal,  stro- 
cal;  appar.  a  var.,  simulating  stroke,  of  striclcle.^ 
A  glassmakers'  shovel  with  recurved  edges,  for 
handling  sand  and  other  materials.  Blount, 
Grlossographia,  p.  615. 

stroll  (strol),  V.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  strowl, 
stroule,  stroyle;  appar.  contracted  from  a  ME. 
form  "strouklen,  <  MD.  struyckelen,  D.  strmkelen, 
stumble,  =  MHG.  strucheln,  G.  straucheU,  stum- 
ble, Gr.  dial.  (Swiss)  strolehen,TOY6,tieq^.  of  OHGr. 
struhhon,  MHGr.  struchen,  stumble;  =  leel.  strjU' 

ka,  s*-"^"  — ■^  ' '-  ^         ■  ~    ■ 

Dan,      __  »    -, 

ef.  Sw.  siryker,  dial,  sfyykel,  a  stroiler.'  Akin  to 
struggle,  q.  v.,  but  prob.  not  to  straggle,  which, 
•with  strake\  etc.,  belongs  to  AS.  stncan,  ME. 
stnken,  go,  proceed,  wander,  =  G.  streielien,  go 
(>  stretcher,  a  stroller),  ete^:  see  strike,  strake^. 
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strong 


They  have  large  dentigerous  or  Baooiform  gUl-rakeraon  Strombidium  (strom-bid'i-um),  M.  [NL.  (Clapa- 

t.hn    loaf.     Kl.annl.Sn1     nnnl.        n..tn_.3:..«    In^r.      ^1.  n    minv.ha»11I1    in  .-  -_  .^  ^    n  nn  .         >     n.  -.  I       l~4  -t  • 


the  last  brancMal  arch,  extending  into  the  esophagus ;  a 
single  long  dorsal  &n  with  a  tew  spines  in  front ;  and  the 
yentrals,  when  present,  genersJly  under  the  pectorals,  hut 
in  the  typical  forms  more  or  less  reduced,  or  absent  They 
are  small  fishes  of  most  warm  seas,  of  about  6  genera  and 
26  species,  divided  into  Stramateinse  and  Centrolophinx. 
Also  StroTrujteina,  as  a  division  of  ScombridaB. 
Stromateine  (stro-mat'e-in),  a.  and  n.  [<  Stro- 
mateus  +  -jjiei.]'  I.  a.  Of,  or  having  charac- 
ters of,  the  SiromateidsB. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Stromateidae. 

■     "■  ■ Stro- 


;,  stroke,  rub,  brush,  flog,  etc.,  go  off  stray  =  Stromateoid(str6-mat'e-oid),  a.andn.   [< 
m.  s^ge  =  Sw.  stryka,  stroke,  stroll',  ramble :  J^*«««  +  -oid.']    Same  as  stromateine. 


Stromateoides  (str6"ma-te-oi'dez),  n.     [Nil, 
(Sleeker,  1857),  <  Stromdteus  +  Gr.  elSog,  form.] 


r6de  and  Lachmann,  1859),<.  Strombus  +  Gr.dun. 
-iSi.eni.']  A  genus  ofperitrichous  ciUate  infusori- 
ans,  of  the  family  BalterUdse.  These  interesting  ani- 
malcules  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and,  though 
there  axe  no  springing-hairs,  they  are  noted  for  such  ac- 
tivity and  energy  of  movement  that  their  examination  is 
difficult.  They  are  free-swimming,  of  globose  or  turbinate 
form,  with  eccentric  terminal  oral  aperture  associated  with 
a  spiral  wreath  of  erect  cirri ;  the  endoplast  and  contrac- 
tile vacuole  are  conspicuous.  Ifumerous  species  are  de- 
scribed. 
strombifonn  (strom'bi-ffirm),  a.  [<  NL.  strom- 
hus  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  wing- 
shell;  having  the  form  of  a  steomb;  belonging 
or  related  to  the  Strombidse. 


straggle,ete.,str'uggle.;\  1.  To  saunter  from  point  £e,ipomfret. 

to  point  on  foot;  walk  leisurely  as  inclination  Stromateus  (stro-mat'e-us), ».  [NL.  (LmnsBus, 

directs;  ramble,  especially  for  some  particular    ^"''"^  ^  "  '- 


A  genus  of  stromateoid  fishes,  with  restricted  Strombine  (strom^Hn)^  o.  and  to.  ^  [<  Strombm 
branchial  apertures.    S.  sinensis  is  the  white 
and  S.  oinereus  the  gray  pomfret.    See  cut  un- 
der ^OTO/re*. 


purpose  or  aim 

An  elderly  dame  dwells  in  my  neighborhood,  ...  in 
whose  odorous  herb  garden  I  love  to  itroU  sometimes, 
gathering  sunples.  Thmam,  Walden,  p.  149. 

There  was  something  soothingj  something  pleasant,  in 
thus  stroUing  along  the  path  by  the  flowing  river. 

Xra.  Oliphard,  Poor  Gentleman,  xzzix. 
2.  To  rove  from  place  to  place ;  go  about  devi- 
ously as  chance  or  opportunity  offers;  roam; 
wander;  tramp:  used  especially  of  persons  who 
lead  a  roaming  lite  in  search  of  occupation  or 
subsistence. 

In  1703,  "3  elrowling  Gipsies  are  ordered  down  to  Hun- 
tmgton  to  be  Tryed  for  Bobbing  two  Women." 

AeMtm,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  n.  222. 


+  -j«ei.]    I.  a.  Of,  or  having  characters  of, 
the  Strombidse;  stromboid. 

II.  TO.  A  stromboid;  a  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Strombidse. 

Strombite  (strom'bit),  to.  [<  stromb  +  -ite^.'] 
A  fossil  stromb,  or  some  similar  shell. 

stromboid  (strom'boid),  a.  and  n.  [<  stromb  + 
-old.']  I.  a.  BesembUng  a  stromb;  pertaining 
or  related  to  the  StrombideB;  strombiform. 

II.    TO.    A  strombine 
or  stromb. 


1748),  <  Gr.  orpa/laTeig,  a  coverle^  a  bag  for  bed- 
clothes (in  pi.  patchwork),  a  kind  of  fish,  < 
arpa/ia  (arpu/iaT-),  a  coverlet  or  spread  (in  al- 
lusion to  the  color  of  the  typical  species,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  that  of  a  spread  or  carpet): 
see  stroma.']  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Stromateidx,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are 
lost  in  the  adult,  the  caudal  peduncle  is  not  Strombuliform  (strom  - 
keeled,  and  the  gUl-membranes  are  free  from  M-U-fdrm),  a.  _  [<'  NL, 
the  isthmus.  There areanumberofspecies,of tropical 
to  warm  temperate  seas.  One  of  the  besCknown  is  S.  tria- 
canthus  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  various- 
ly called  butter-flgh,  harmet-Jleh,  and  doOar-pih.  (See  cut 
under  huUer-fim.)  A  very  similar  species  is  5.  alepidotia; 
another  is  S.  smUllirma  of  the  Californian  coas^  highly 
esteemed  as  a  food-fish,  known  in  the  markets  of  San  Itsn- 
cisco  as  the  pompano.    See  pompano,  2. 


ilayer;  but  his  force  and  figure  were  Stromaticl(str6-mat'ik),a.  [<  sfy-oma(t-)  +  ^c] 


ill  suited  to  the  boards.  Maeaiday,  Goldsmith. 

3.  To  turn  in  different  directions;   veer  or 
glance  about;  rove,  as  the  eyes.     [Bare.] 
The  am'rous  Eyes  thus  always  go 
A-etroling  for  their  Friends  below. 

Prior,  Alma,  IL 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Saunter,  Wander,  etc.    See  ramMe,  v. 
stroll  (strol),  n.     \<  strolljV.]     1.  A  wandering 
along  or  about ;  a  leisurely  walk;  a  saunter. 
Bright  days,  when  a  ilbrM  is  my  afternoon  wont, 
And  I  meet  all  the  people  I  do  know  or  don't. 
„       .  F.  Locker,  Piccadilly. 

2t.  A  stroller. 

Well  entertain  no  mountebanking  HbrM, 
No  piper,  fiddler,  tumbler  through  small  hoops. 
No  ape-carrier,  baboon-bearer, 

MidMelon  and  Sowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 
3.  A  narrow  strip  of  land.  Halliwell.  fProv. 
Eng.] 

stroller  (stro'ler),  TO.     [<  stroll  +  -ej-i.]    One 
who  strolls;  a  wanderer;  a  straggler;  a  vaga- 
bond ;  especially,  an  itinerant  performer. 
When  gtroulers  durst  presume  to  pick  your  purse. 

Dryden,  Fifth  Prol.  to  Univ.  of  Oxford. 
He  had  been  stolen  away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a  gipsy, 
and  had  rambled  ever  since  with  a  gang  of  those  etroUers 
np  and  down  several  parts  of  Europe. 

Addison,  Sir  Soger  and  the  Gipsies. 
We  allow  no  etroUers  or  vagrants  here. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxii. 

stromif,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  stream. 

Strom^  (strom),  TO.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  in- 
strument to  keep  the  malt  in  the  vat.  Bailey, 
1731.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stroma  (stro'ma),  TO. ;  pi.  stromata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <  L.  strmna,  <  Gr.  arpa/Mi  (aTpa/iaT-)','  a 
covering,  a  coverlet,  <  aTpuvvbvai,  aropewimai, 
spread,  spread  out,  strew:  see  strew,  stratum.'] 
1.  Li  anat.:  The  sustentacular  tissue  or  sub- 
stance of  a  part  or  organ,  usually  of  connec- 
tive tissue. — 2.  In  bot.:  (o)  In  fungi,  a  vari- 
ously shaped  more  or  less  continuous  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  peritheeia  or  other  or- 
gans of  fructification  are  immersed.  Sometimes 
called  receptacle.  See  cut  under  ergot.  (&)  In 
vegetable  physiology,  the  solid  matter  rem  ain- 


*strombulus,  dim.  of 
*strombus,  a  top  (see 
Strombus),  +  L.  forma, 
form.]  1.  In  geol., 
formed  like  a  top. —  2. 

In  bot.,  twisted  or  coiled  into  the  form  of  a 
screw  or  helix,  as  the  legumes  of  the  screw- 
bean,  some  species  of  Medieago,  et«. 


strombuliform  Pods. 
a.  Of  Medieago  orbiculata. 
b.  0{  Medieago  aficulala.    c. 
Of  Medieago  eiliarit. 


In  anat.,  physiol.,  and  bot.,  of  the  nature  of  a  Strombus  (strom 'bus),   to.      [NL.   (Linnseus, 


stroma;  resembling  a  stroma;  stromatous. 

stromatic^  (stro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Irp^imra,  a 
false  reading  for  TlTpafiarelg,  i.  e.  'patchwork,' 
'  miscellany,'  the  title  of  a  work  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria;  pi.  of  OTpu/jareiig,  a  coverlet:  see 
Stromdteus.]  Miscellaneous ;  composed  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.     [Bare.] 

stromatiform  (str6'ma-ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
stroma(t-),  q.  v.,  +  'L." forma,  form.]  In  bot., 
having  the  form  of  a  stroma. 

Stronia.topora  (stro-ma-top'o-ra),  to.  [NL.  (De 
Blainville,  1830),  <  Gr!  aTpaim(T-),  a  covering, 
+  iTopoi,  pore.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  Stro- 
matoporidsB. — 2.  [I.e.]  A  member  of  this  genus. 

Stromatoporidae  (stro^ma-ta-por'i-de),  to.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Stromatopora  +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
hydrocoraUine  corals,  typified  by  the  genus 
Stromatopora.  They  are  all  of  Paleozoic  age. 
Also  Stromatoporoidea. 


1758),  <  L.  strombus,  a  kind  of  spiral  snail,  < 
Gr.  aTp6/jPog,  a  top,  a  pine-cone,  a  snaU,  any- 
thing twisted  or  whorled,  <  arpi^etv,  twist,  turn : 
see  strobile.]  The  typical  genus  of  Strombidse, 
formerly  conterminous  with  the  family,  now 
restricted  to  such  species  as  the  West  Lidian 
giant  stromb,  S.  gigas;  the  wing-shells,  foun- 
tain-shells, or  strombs.  They  are  active,  predatory, 
and  carnivorous  marine  shells,  much  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.    Also  called  Gallia.    See  cut  at  stromb. 

Stromeyerine  (stro'mi-er-in),  to.  [As  stro- 
meyer(j,te)  +  -ine^.]    Same  as  stromeyerite. 

stromeyerite  (str6'mi-6r-it),  to.  [Named  after 
Er.  Stromeyer,  a  German  chemist  and  mineral- 
ogist (died  1835).]  A  sulphid  of  silver  and 
copper  occurring  in  crystals  near  chaloocite  in 
form,  also  massive.  It  has  a  dark  steel-gray 
color  and  metallic  luster. 


strommellf,  to.    An  obsolete  form  of  strammel. 

Stromatoporoid  (str6-ma-J;op'6-roid),  a.  and  to.  ! H°°?lv^U^^  °^^°  re  ®  ^°i™  °*  ^J''^^'. 
[<  Stromatopora  +  -aid:]    t.  a.  Pertaining  to  ^^^J^t  («?^°g>' «•    fSc-  s^ang;  <  ME.  strong 
■'     —         -^       -         -  J    ■'•    -         -    "i^s  uu    sironge,  Strang  (comyibT.  strenger,  strengere),  < 

AS.  Strang,  strong  (compar.  strengra,  strsengra), 
strong,  mighty,  =  OS.  Strang  =  MD.  strenge, 
strengh,  D.  streng  =  MLG.  LG.  strenge  =  OHG. 
Strang,  strangi,  strengi,  MHG.  strenge,  G.  streng, 
hard,  rigid,  severe,  strict,  =  Icel.  strangr  =  Sw. 
Strang  =  Dan.  streng,  strong;  connections  un- 
certain; perhaps  related  to  sirJMflr.  Of.  L.  «im- 
gere,  draw  tight  (see  stringent,  strain^,  strict) ; 
Gr.  GTpayydg,  tightly  twisted,  arpayyUhi,  a  halter, 
etc.  (see  strangle).  No  connection  with  starifci. 
Hence  strength,  strengthen,  etc.]  1.  Possess- 
D^,  exerting,  or  imparting  force  or  energy, 
physical  or  moral,  in  a  general  sense;  power- 
ful; forcible;  effective ;  capable;  able  to  do  or 
to  suffer. 


^    _.    agt, 

the  Stromutoporidse,  or  having  their  characters, 
II.  TO.  A  member  of  the  ,S*ro»iafe)pon(i«. 

stromatous  (stro'ma-tus),  a.     [<  stroma(t-)  + 
-ous.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stroma. — 2.  In 
bot.,  bearing    or  produ- 
cing a  stroma. 

stromb  (strom),  TO.  [< 
NL.  Strombus.]  A  conch 
of  the  family  Strombidse, 
and  especially  of  the  ge- 
nus Strombus;  a  wing- 
shell;  a  fountain-shell. 
The  best-known  stromb  is  S. 
gigas,  whose  delicate  pink  shell 
is  used  for  cameo-cutting,  and 
also  groi^d  up  in  the  manu- 
facture of  some  fine  kinds  of 
porcelain,  for  which  purposes 
it  is  said  that  300,000  were  im- 
ported into  England  in  one 
year  from  the  Bahamas.  An- 
other well-known  species  is  & 
pu^is,  so  called  from  the  red, 
as  If  bloody,  mouth.  See  also 
cut  under  wing-shell. 


ing  after  all  the  fluid  has  been  expressed  from  Strombida(strom'bi-de), 


A  Wing-shell  or  Stromb 
^Strombus  fugilis). 


protoplasm.  Goodale -Cancer  stroma,  the  inter- 
lacing connective- tissue  framework  containing  the  alveoli 
of  cancer-cells.— Intertubular  stroma,  the  connective- 
tissue  framework  which  supports  the  tubules  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  which  contains  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  etc.— Stroma  fibrin,  fibrin  formed  from  fee  stro- 
ma of  the  Wood-corpuscles.- Stroma  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  that  part  of  those  corpuscles  which  remains 
after  the  hemoglobin  is  removed.— Stroma  Of  the 
ovary,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  ovary.  Formerly  the 
ova  were  supposed  to  originate  in  this  stroma.  Tliey  are, 
however,  derived  from  the  investing  cell-layer  or  germ- 
epithelium  of  the  ovary,  from  which  multitudinous  cells, 
some  of  them  to  become  ova,  penetrate  the  stroma. 

Stromateidse  (stro-ma-te'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Stromateus  +  -idse.]  "A  family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Stromateus, 
related  to    the  scombroids   and    carangoids. 


n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Strombus  +  -idse.]  A  family  of 
tsenioglossate  siphonostomatous  peotinibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Strom- 
bus; the  strombs  or  wing-sheUs.  The  anhual  has 
an  elongate  annulated  muzzle.  The  eyes  are  highly  devel- 
oped, at  the  ends  of  thick  elongated  peduncles,  from  which 
the  inner  sides  of  the  tentacles,  when  present,  originate. 
The  foot  is  compressed,  rather  small,  and  adapted  for  leap- 
ing. The  shell  is  mostly  obconic,  with  a  rather  short  conic 
spire  and  an  elongate  and  narrow  aperture ;  a  homy  claw- 
like operculum,  serrated  along  the  outer  margin,  is  gen- 
erally developed.  Numerous  species  live  in  tropical  seas 
and  some  of  tnem  attain  alarge  size.  Ilie  largestis  Strorn- 
bos  gigas,  the  giant  conch  of  the  West  Indies,  much  used 
for  cameos,  and  also  as  an  ornamen^  especially  around 
fountains,  whence  it  is  known  as  the  faumtainrshell.  The 
family  is  divided  into  Strambinss  and  Seraphyime.  See 
cuts  under  BosteUaria,  scorpion-sheH,  and  stromb. 


Ther-fore  worschip  god,  hothe  olde  and  gong. 
To  be  in  body  and  soule  yliche  strange. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  304. 

Wliat  can  be  strong  enough  to  resist  those  charms  which 

neitner  innocency,  nor  wisdom,  nor  power  are  sufficient 

security  against?  SUUingfleet,  Sermons,  n.  iii. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

Longfellow,  Light  of  Stars. 

When  a  man  is  able  to  rise  above  himsell  only  then  he 

becomes  truly  strong.       J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  3«8. 

2.  Having  vital  force  or  capability;  able  to  act 
effectively;  endued  with  physical  vigor;  used 
absolutely,  physieaUy  powerful;  robust;  mus- 
cular: a,B,  a,  strong 'bodj;  a  siroro^  hand  or  arm. 

And  he  was  a  moohe  knyght^  and  a  strange  oute  of  me- 
°"^  Merli^.(E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  164. 

...S.'iVLS'^  ^'F  """^  '"'*•'  "ea*.  and  »«*  «'  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness.  ^  Judges  xiv.  ll! 

«il'JwP*"i2"  "15°  '^J®  ''""'■  *«  ™e  the  education  of 
™?t  K  ,S*'i-*''^  °**'^''  *•"*'  "'  a  common  sailor,  the  first 
?.^?.,*®  f^^-  «J  fee  same  time  that  the  ofeer  is  fee 
hardier.      Bentfiam,  Introd.  to  Principles  of  Morals,  vi.  9. 

3.  Having meansfor exerting orresisting force ; 
provided  with  adequate  instrumentalities ;  pow- 


strong 

erful  In  resourees  or  in  constituent  parts :  as,  a 
strong  king  or  kingdom ;  a  strong  army ;  a  strong 
corporation  or  mercantile  house. 

Whan  the  kynge  Brangore  waa  come  to  Eastrangore,  his 

Arange  place,  ...  he  dide  it  stuffe  with  knyghtes  and  vi- 

taile.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  247. 

He  grewe  ^onge,  and  la  shorte  space  got  to  himselfe  a 

greate  name.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

At  last,  nigh  tir'd,  a  castle  alrong  we  fand, 

The  utmost  border  of  my  native  land, 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  iv.  55. 

4.  Having  or  consisting  of  a  large  number,  ab- 
splutely  or  relatively;  numerically  forcible  or 
well  provided:  usually  implying  also  some  spe- 
cial element  of  strength  in  some  or  all  of  the 
units  composing  the  number:  as,  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  troops;  a  strong  political  party. 

Hym  thoughte  he  was  nat  able  for  to  speede. 

For  she  was  strong  of  f  reendes. 

Cha%wer,  Doctor's  Tale,  1. 136. 

6.  Of  specified  numerical  force;  havingsomany 
constituent  members:  applied  to  armies,  and 
sometimes  to  other  bodies  of  men,  or  to  animals. 
First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the  duke  is  etrang. 
Shot.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 149. 
The  rebels  at  Drumclog  were  eight  or  nine  thousand 
strong.  Sviift,  Mem.  of  Capt.  Creichton. 

6.  Exerting  or  capable  of  characteristic  force ; 
powerful  in  the  kind  or  mode  of  action  implied ; 
specifically,  forceful  or  efficient:  as,  a  strong 
painter  or  actor ;  a  strong  voice ;  strong  eyes. 

His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 269, 
I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism.     Dryden. 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  babbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  53. 

7.  Vigorous  in  exercise  or  operation;  acting 
in  a  firm  or  determined  manner;  not  feeble  or 
vacillating:  used  of  the  mind  or  any  of  its 
faculties :  as,  a  strong-minded  person ;  a  strong 
intellect,  memory,  judgment,  etc. 

Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things. 

iSAoft.,  Sonnets,  cxv. 

8.  Possessing  moral  or  mental  force;  firm  in 
character,  knowledge,  conviction,  infiuence,  or 
the  like ;  not  easily  turned,  resisted,  or  refuted : 
as,  a  strong  candidate;  a  strong  reasoner. 

Pray  that  ye  maybe  strong  in  honesty, 
As  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  iv,  3. 
They  were  very  diligent,  plain,  and  serious ;  strong  in 
Scripture,  and  bold  in  profession. 

Penn,  Kise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  i. 

He  wants  to  show  the  party  that  he  too  can  be  a  "Strong 
Man"  on  a  pinch.  The  Nation,  XXS..  1. 

9.  Marked  by  force  or  vigor  of  performance; 
done,  executed,  produced,  or  uttered  energeti- 
cally; effected  by  earnest  action  or  effort; 
strenuous;  stressful;  urgent. 

Anthony  wered  with  strong  heBineBae 
The  Erie  of  Faborugh. 

Som.  ofPartenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2496. 

Wlien  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with 

strong  crying  and  tears.  Heb.  v,  7. 

The  ears  of  the  people  they  have  therefore  filled  with 

strong  clamour.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  4. 

10.  Marked  by  force  of  action  or  movement; 
vigorously  impelled  or  sent  forth ;  impetuous ; 
violent;  vehement:  as,  a  strong  wind;  strong 
tides ;  strong  breathing. 

If,  CoUatine,. thine  honour  lay  in  me. 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  835. 
When  they  came  to  the  great  river,  they  were  carried 
over  by  one  Ludham,  .  .  .  the  stream  being  very  strong. 
Winthrop,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  170,  note. 

11.  Firm  in  substance  or  texture;  capable  of 
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Strongylocentrotus 
strong-barredt  (strdng'bard),  a. 


14.  Vigorous  or  extreme  in  kind;  specifically, 
distinct  or  exceptional ;  bold ;  striking ;  effec- 
tive; forceful;  conspicuous:  as,  strong  invec- 
tives ;  a  strong  attraction. 

And  Merlyn,  that  full  of  strongs  arte  was,  yede  hem  „    ._ , ^ , 

aboute,  and  cleped  the  kynge  as  they  weren  sette,  and  stroniEr-besieeedl  fstr6ne''be-seid'''")  a 
Shewed  hym  the  voyde  place.     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),'i.  60.     ly  be! ieged^  ifeXLulreleTim 
On  oui*  ground  of  grief  ■  ^°     .....  '.       ._        ..'._. 

Else  by  day  in  strong  relief 
The  prophecies  of  better  things. 

Whittier,  Astreea  at  the  CapitoL 

15.  Intense  or  thorough  in  quality;  having  a  Strong-fixedt  (strdng'fikst),  o.     Strongly  fixed;. 


Strongly 
barred;  tightly  fastened.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii. 
1.  370. 

Strong-basedf  (strdng'bast),  a.     Strongly  or 
firmly  based.    Shale.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  46. 

Strong- 


Strong-bondedt  (str6ng'bon"ded),  a.  Strong- 
ly bound  or  secured ;  made  strongly  binding. 
Shale.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  279.     [Eare.] 


high  degree  of  the  proper  specific  character; 
not  mild,  weak,  dull,  insipid,  or  ineffective :  as, 
strong  drink;  strong  tea;  a  strong  infusion; 
strong  lights  and  shadows ;  a  strong  color. 
So  is  it  fulle  of  Dragounes,  of  Serpeutes,  and  of  other 


firmly  established.  "Shak.',  1  Hen.  VI.,lf.  5. 102! 
Stronghandt  (strdng'hand'),  n.  Violence; 
force;  power:  a  contraction  of  the  phrase  6y 
the  strong  hand.  See  strong  arm  or  hand,  under 
strong. 


venymous  Bestes  that  no  man  dar  not  passe,  but  zif  it  be  Stronghold   (str6ng '  hold),  n.     A  fastness ;   a 


st/rdng  Wyntre.  MandevMe,  Travels,  p. 

This  is  strong  physic,  signior,  . 
And  never  will  agree  with  my  weak  body. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Love's  Cure,  iii.  2. 

By  mixing  such  powders  we  are  not  to  expect  strong 
and  full  white,  such  as  is  that  of  paper. 

Newton,  Opticks,  I.  ii.  5. 

16.  Intense  or  intensified  in  degree;  existing 
in  great  amount  or  force ;  forcibly  impressive 
to  feeling  or  sensation :  used  of  either  active 
or  passive  qualities:  as,  strong  love  or  devo- 
tion; a  strong  fiavor  or  scent. 

Is  it  possible  .  .  .  you  should  fall  into  so  «{ron^  a 
with  old  Sii'  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3.  28. 
Nor  was  her  heart  so  small 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

Craibbe,  Works,  IV.  83. 

17.  Forcibly  offensive  in  quality;  repellent  to 
sense  or  sensation;  ill-tasting  or  ill-smelling; 
rank;  rancid;  tainted. 

They  say  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths ;  they  shall 
know  we  have  strong  arms  too.  ShtiM.,  Cor.,  i.  1.  61, 


fort ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  place  or  position  of 
secxuity:  often  used  figuratively,  and  formerly 
as  two  words. 
David  took  the  strong  hold  of  Zion.  2  Sam.  v.  7. 

strong-knit  (strdng'nit),  a.    Strongly  or  well 
knit;  firmly  joined  or  compacted. 

For  strokes  received,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii  3.  4. 

strongle  (strong'gl),  n.  A  strongyle.  I.  S. 
Cobbold. 
liking  strongly  (str6ng'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  strongly, 
strongely,  strongliehe,  strangliche;  <  AS.  strang- 
lice,  strong,  <  stranglie,  strong,  <  Strang,  strong: 
see  strong^  and  -ly^.']  In  a  strong  manner,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  strong. 

That  Cyter  [Cassay]  is  strongliehe  enhabyted  with  peple, 
in  so  moche  that  in  on  House  men  maken  10  Housholdes. 
Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  209. 
Fly,  fly ;  delay 
Doth  oft  the  strongliest  founded  Plots  betray. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i,  44. 


18.  In  com,.,  specifically,  firm;  favorable  to  strongman's-'weed  (str6ng'manz-wed),  m.    See 
gain ;  steadily  good  or  advancing;  active;  prof-    Peti/oeria. 


itable:  as,  a  strong  market-;  strong  prices;  to 
do  a  strong  business. — 19.  In  gram.,  infiected 
—  (o)  as  a  verb,  by  a  change  of  the  radical  vowel 
instead  of  by  regular  syllabic  addition:  opposed 
to  weak:  thus,  find  (found),  speak  (spake  or 
spoke,  spoken),  strike  (struck,  stricken),  and  swim 
(swam,  swum)  are  strong  verbs ;  (6)  as  a  noun  or 
an  adjective,  with  fuller  retention  of  older  case- 
distinctions :  thus,  German  Buch  is  called  of 


strong-minded  (strdng'mln^ded),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing a  strong  or  vigorous  mind. — 3.  Not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  female  character  or  man- 
ners; unfeminine:  applied  ironically  to  women 
claiming  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of 
men. 

strong-mindedness  (str6ng'min"ded-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  strong- 
minded,  especially  as  used  of  women. 


strong  declension,  and  HeU  of  weak,    strong  and  Strong-temperedt  (strdng'tem"perd),  a.    Made 


weak  we  purely  fanciful  terms,  introduced  by  J,  Grimm ; 
they  belong  properly  to  Germanic  words  alone,  but  are 
occasionally  applied  to  similar  phenomena  in  other  lan- 
guages also. 

20.  Inphotog.,  savae  as  dense,  3 Strong  arm  or 

hand,  figuratively,  great  power  or  force ;  forcible  or  vio- 
lent means;  overpowering  vigor;  the  force  of  arms;  as, 


strong  by  tempering;  stronglytempered.  Sliak., 
Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  111. 
Strongylate  (stron'ji-lat),  a.  [<  strongyle  + 
-ate^.'\  Having  the  character  of  a  strongyle,  as 
a  sponge-spiome ;  simply  spicular,  with  blunt 
ends.    Sottas. 


to  overcome  opposition  with  a  strong  arm;  "a  strong  strongylo  (strou'jil),  TO.      [<  NL.  Strongylus  (see 
toM«.   Ex.  yi.l.  StroTOfl-J^to),  <  ar.  (7r/9o>7ttof,  round,  spherical,  < 

arpayyetv,  draw  tight :  see  strangle.i    1 .  A  spio- 


It  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed  by  strong- 
hand.  Raleigh. 
Strong  box,  a  strongly  made  case  or  chest  for  the  preser- 
vation of  money  and  other  things  of  great  value  in  small 
compass. — Strong  double  refraction,  in  optics.  See  re- 
froMon,  1.— Strong  drink,  election,  place.  See  the 
nouns.— Strong  faints.  See  faint,  2.— Strong  room,  a 
flre-proof  and  burglar-proof  apartment  in  which  to  keep 
valuables.— Strong  water,  (a)  Distilled  spirit  of  any 
sort:  generally  in  the  plnr^ :  as,  a  draught  ot  strong  waters. 


ule  of  the  monaxon  biradiate  type,  with  each 
end  rounded  off;  a  strongylate  sponge-spicule. 
It  is  simply  a  rhabdus  whose  two  ends  are  blunt  instead  of 
sharp.  A  strongyle  blunt  at  one  end  and  sharp  at  the 
other  becomes  a  strvngyloxea.  Sollas. 
2.  In  Vermes,  a  nematoid  or  threadworm  of  the 
genus  Strongylus  in  a  broad  sense ;  a  strongy- 
Ud.  There  are  many  species.  See  Strongylidse. 
In  the  time  of  our  fast,  two  of  our  landmen  pierced  a  SifrnTiinrlisi  /■Rt,rnTi--iil'i-a1  «  nl  TNT,  <  Cir 
Tnnilet  01  strong  water.^r^iBMemme  out       .^    .  _    °E°l^n.^ilTi^iilL^£^ 


Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  4, 
(b)  Aqua  fortis,  or  some  other  strong  biting  acid. 

Metals  themselves  do  receive  in  readily  strong-waters; 
and  strong-waters  do  readily  pierce  into  metals  and  stones ; 
and  .  .  .  [some]  strong-waters  will  touch  upon  gold,  that 
will  not  touch  upon  silver.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  800, 

=Syn.  2.  Sturdy,  Stout,  etc.  (see  robust) ;  hardy,  sinewy,- 
3.  Potent.— 11.  Tenacious,  tough. — 13.  Impregnable. — 14. 
Vivid. — 15.  Pungent,  sharp. 


resisting  physical  force ;  not  weak ;  not  easily  strong^  (strdng),  adv.     [<  MB.  strong,  stronge; 


broken,  rent,  or  destroyed :   said  of  material 
things. 
His  bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass.  Job  xl,  18. 

The  graven  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sword 
Make  not  the  blade  less  strong. 

Whittier,  My  Psalm. 

12.  Solid. 

Ye  .  .  .  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not 
of  strong  meat  [solid  food,  K.  Y.J.  Heb.  v.  12. 

13.  Firmly  fixed  or  constituted;  having  inher- 
ent force  or  validity ;  hard  to  affect  or  over- 
come ;  sound ;  stable ;  settled :  as,  a  strong  con- 
stitution or  organization  (of  body,  mind,  gov- 


<  strong^,  a.]  Strongly;  very;  exceedingly. 
[Obsolete  except  in  the  slang  phrase  below.] 

I  will  to-morowe  go  to  an  Abbey,  and  feyne  me  stronge 
sike.  Merlin  (E,  B,  T.  S.),  i.  52, 

To  go  or  come  it  strong,  to  do  a  thing  with  energy  and 
perseverance.    [Slang.] 

Strong^t.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  string. 
Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  16. 

strong-back  (strdng'bak),  n.  Naut.:  (a)  A 
piece  of  wood  or  iron  over  the  windlass,  to 
trice  the  chain  up  to  when  the  -windlass  is  to 
be  used  for  any  purpose.  (6)  A  spar  across 
boat-davits,  to  which  the  boat  is  secured  at  sea, 


emment,  etc.) ;  strong  arguments,  reasons,  or  Strongbark  (strdng'bark),  n.    A  tree  or  shrub 

evidence ;  to  take  a  strong  hold,  or  get  a  strong  o*  the  boraginaoeous  genus  Bourreria,  which  be- 

advantage :  a  strong  proieot.  longs  to  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America. 

T_  tt.  »r.,  „.  *>,<.  t™j  f,  .rfL_ 4,A. One  species,  B.  ffa»an«ji«ts,  which  extends  into  Florida,  is 

In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  arong  confldenoo.  ^  small  tree  or  shrub  with  a  hard,  fine,  and  beautiful  wood 

Stov.  xIt.  26.  of  a  brown  color  streaked  with  orange ;  the  larger  trees, 

Ye  strong  foundations  of  the  earth.              Micah  tL  2.  however,  are  hollow  and  defective. 


arpoyyvAoi,  round,  spherical:  see  strongyle.']  A 
suborder  of  chilognath  myriapods,  with  man- 
ducatory mouth,  and  sexual  organs  opening  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  It  includes  the 
families  Polyxenidss,  Polydesmidse,  lulidee,  and 
Lysiopetalidse.    H.  C.  Wood,  1865. 

strongylid  (stron'ji-lid),  a.  and  to.    Same  as 
strongylbid. 

Strongylidae  (stron-jil'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Strongylus  +  ■4dsi.']  A  family  of  endoparasitic 
nematoid  wormSj  typified  by  the  genus  Strong 
gylus,  and  containing  about  10  other  genera. 
They  are  formidable  parasites,  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  3  feet,  though  usually  much  smaller  than  this. 
They  are  cylindrical,  and  more  or  less  elongated  and  fili- 
form ;  the  mouth  is  oval,  circular,  or  triangular,  and 
armed  or  unarmed ;  and  the  tail  of  the  male  is  furnished 
with  a  bursa  or  pouch,  or, a  pair  of  membranous  lobes, 
and  usually  a  pair  of  protruding  spicules.  The  femsde  is 
commonly  larger  than  the  male.  Strongylus  bronchialis 
is  the  lung-strongle  of  man ;  the  female  is  an  inch  long, ' 
the  male  half  that  size.  5,  armatus  infests  the  horse ;  S. 
micrurus  and  £',  contortus  are  found  in  ruminants,  as  cattle 
and  sheep.  Eustrongylus  gigas  is  the  giant  strongyle  of  the 
kidney,  the  largest  known  endoparasite  of  this  kind,  the 
male  being  about  a  foot  long,  the  female  a  yard  or  more. 
Strongylus  quadridenltatMS  or  Sclerostoma  duodenale  infests 
the  human  intestine,  and  a  similar  strongyle,  Syngamus 
trachealis,  causes  the  gapes  in  poultry,  occurring  in  great 
numbers  in  the  air-passages. 

Strongylocentrotus    (stron*ji-lo-sen-tr6'tu8), 
n.      [NL.  (Brandt),  <  Gr.  arporyybTjji,  round, 


Strongylocentrotus 

spherical,  +  Kevrpards,  <  Kivrpov,  point,  center: 
see  ceretefi.]    A  genus  of  regular  sea-urchins, 


•Common  New  England  Sea-urchin  {Strongylocentrotus  drobachi- 
etuis'). 

of  the  family  Echinidse.  One  of  the  commonest  and 
best-known  aea-urchinB  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  S.  drobachiensis. 
strongyloid  (stron'ji-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  stron- 
gyle  +  -oid.']  I.  a.  Like  a  strongyle;  related 
to  the  genus  Strongylv,s;  belonging  to  the  Stron- 


II.  n.  A  strongyle,  or  some  similar  nema- 
toid. 

strongyloxea  (stron-ji-lok'se-a),  n.;  pi.  strongy- 
loxese  (-e).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oTpoYyiiAoi,  round,  +  ofiif , 
■sharp.]  A  strongyle  blunt  at  one  end  and  sharp 
at  the  other;  a  strongyloxeate  sponge-spicule. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

strongyloxeate  (stron-ji-lok'se-at),  a.  [As 
strongyloxea  +  -ate^.'\  Blunt  at  one  end  and 
sharp  at  the  other,  as  a  sponge-spicule  of  the 
rhabdus  type ;  having  the  character  of  a  stron- 
gyloxea.   Sollas. 

Strongylus  (stron'ji-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  arpoy- 
yiiyMC,  round,  spherical,  <  ^arpdyyeiv,  draw  tight, 
squeeze:  see  strangle.^  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  StrongylidsB.  Miiller,  1780. —  2. 
\l.  c. ;  pi.  strongyli  (-li).]  In  sponges,  a  stron- 
gyle. 

strontia  (stron'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Klaproth),  < 
strontium,  q.  v.]  Ttie  monoxid  of  strontium, 
SrO,  an  alkaline  earth  which  when  pure  is  an 
infusible  grayish-white  powder  having  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  it  is  soluble  in  water  with  evolution  of 
heat,  slaking  into  a  hydrate,  Sr(0H)3,  which  is  quite  soluble 
and  deposits  from  its  solution  crystals  of  the  hydrate  con- 
taining eight  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  The 
hydrate  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  more  caustic 
than  lime,  but  less  so  than  the  alkalis.  Strontia  does  not 
occur  native,  but  is  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate, 
the  mineral  strontianite. 

Strontian  (stron'shi-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  strontium 
+  -are.]  I.  n.  Native  strontium  carbonate; 
strontianite  j  hence,  also,  strontia,  and  some- 
times strontium.     [Indefinite  and  rare.] 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  strontia 

or  strontium Strontian  yellow,  a  color  formed  by 

adding  potassium  chromate  to  a  solution  of  a  strontium 
salt. 

strontianiferotis  (stron''shi-a-nif 'e-ms),  a.  [< 
stronUan  +  ■i-ferous.'^  Containing  strontian. 
PhUos.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  XXV.  238. 

strontianite  (stron'shi-an-it),  n.    [<  stronUan 

.  +  -ite2.]  Native  strontium  carbonate,  a  min- 
eral that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stellated,  and 
rarely  in  orthorhombic  crystals  resembling 
those  of  aragonite  in  form,  it  varies  in  color  from 
white  to  yellow  and  pale  green.  It  was  first  discovered 
in  the  lead-mines  of  Strontian,  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

strontic  (stron'tik),  a.  \<.strontia  +  -ic.']  Same 
as  stronUUc. 

strontites  (stron-ti'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  stronU(um) 
+  -ites."]  Same  as  strontia:  so  named  by  Dr. 
Hope,  who  first  obtained  this  earth  from  stron- 
tianite, or  native  carbonate  of  strontium. 

strontltlc  (stron-tit'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  strontites  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  strontia  or 
strontium. 

strontium  (stron'shi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  StronUan, 
in  Argyllshire,  Scotland.]  Chemical  symbol, 
Sr;  atomic  weight,  87.68;  specific  gravity,  2.54. 
A  dark-yellow  metal,  less  lustrous  than  barium, 
malleable,  and  fusilale  at  a  red  heat.  When 
heated  in  air,  it  bums  with  a  bright  flame  to  the  ozld. 
It  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  evolving 
hydrogen,  and  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to 
form  the  ozid  strontia.  It  does  not  occur  native.  The 
chief  strontium  miner^  ore  the  carbonate  (strontianite) 
and  the  sulphate  (celestine).  Strontium  also  occurs  as  a 
silicate  in  the  mineral  brewsteiite.  It  has  been  detected 
in  the  waters  of  various  mineral  springs,  as  well  aa  in  sea- 
water,  and  in  the  ashes  of  some  marine  plants.  Salts  of 
strontium  are  chiefly  used  in  pyrotechny,  imparting  an 
intense  red  color  to  flames. 

strookt(struk).  An  old  preterit  of  s*nfce.  Pope, 
Iliad,  xxi.  498. 

stroot  (strut),  V.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  struts. 

strop  (strop),  n.  [The  older  and  more  correct 
form  of  strap;  <  ME.  strop,  strope,  <  AS.  stropp 
(=  D.  strop,  etc.),  <  L.  stroppus,  strumus,  a 
strap:  see  «frap.]     1.  Same  as  s<rap.    ^ecifi- 
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cally — 3.  A  strap  or  strip  of  leather,  thick 
canvas,  or  other  flexible  material,  suitably  pre- 
pared for  smoothing  the  edge  of  a  razor  drawn 
over  it  while  it  is  attached  by  one  end  and  held 
in  the  hand  by  the  other ;  hence  also,  by  exten- 
sion, a  two-sided  or  four-sided  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  handle  and  a  casing,  having  strips  of 
leather  of  differing  surfaces  afBxed  to  two  sides, 
and  the  two  other  sides,  when  (as  more  com- 
monly) present,  covered  with  coarser  and  finer 
emery  or  other  abrasive  powder  for  use  in  hon- 
ing a  razor. — 3.  Naut.,  same  as  strap,  1  (a). — 
4.  In  rope-making,  a  rope  vrith  an  eye  at  each 
end,  used  in  tvristing  strands. 
strop  (strop),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stropped,  ppr. 
stroppmg.  [<  strop,  ».]  To  sharpen  on  or  as 
if  on  a  strop  or  strap. 

Scarce  are  the  gray-haired  sires  who  strop  their  razors 
on  the  family  Bible,  and  doze  in  the  chimney-corner. 

C.  J}.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  2. 

strope  (strop),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  strap. 

Strophanthin  (stro-f an'thin), «.  [<  Stropliamthtts 
+  -Jm2.]  An  active  poisonous  principle,  said  to 
be  neither  an  alkaloid  nor  a  glucoside,  found 
in  the  seeds  of  Strophanthus  Mspidus. 

Stroptaanthus  (stro-fan'thus),  TO.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1801),'  so  called  from  the  twisted 
and  tailed  lobes  of  the  coroUa;  <  Gr.  arpdijiog,  a 
twisted  band,  a  cord  (<  arpi^eiv,  turn,  tvrist),  -I- 
dv9of,flower.]  Agenus of  gamopetalous plants, 
of  the  order  Apocynacex,  tribe  EehiUdeee,  and 
subtribe  Neriese.  It  is  characterized  by  a  glandular 
calyx ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  five  tailed  lobes  and  an 
ample  throat,  bearing  about  ten  scales  within,  and  includ- 
ing the  long  taper-pointed  anthers ;  and  an  ovajy  of  two  dis- 
tinct carpels,  ripening  into  divergent  follicles  with  seeds 
tailed  at  one  end  and  extended  at  the  other  into  a  long  plu- 
mose beak.  There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  Asia 
and  tropical  Africa,  with  one,  £r.  Capenm,  in  South  Africa. 
They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs  or  often  climbers,  either 
smooth  or  hairy,  with  opposite  feather-veined  leaves,  and 
terminal  cymes  of  handsome  flowers  which  are  either 
white,  yellowish,  orange,  red,  or  purple.  The  seeds  of 
several  species  or  varieties  in  Africa  yield  arrow-poison : 
in  western  Africa  S.  hispidus  affords  the  in^e  poison  (see 
poison  of  Palwnias,  under  poison\  in  eastern  Africa  S. 
Kombe  the  kombe  poison,  and  some  species  between  Zanzi- 
bar and  Somali-land  the  wanika  poison.  But  S.  E&mbe  is 
suspected  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  hiepidut,  and  the  third  spe- 
cies is  probably  the  same.  Since  1878  these  seeds  have 
excited  great  medical  interest  as  a  medium  for  the  treat- 
ment of  heart-disease,  but  their  investigation  is  not  com- 
plete. (See  strophanthin.)  Several  species  are  cultivated 
under  the  name  twisted-fiower. 

strophe  (stro'fe).  n.  [<  NL.  strophe,  <  L.  stro- 
pha,  <  Gr.  arpopi,  a  turning  round,  a  recurring 
metrical  system,  the  movement  of  a  chorus 
while  turning  in  one  direction  in  the  dance, 
the  accompanying  rhythmical  (musical  and 
metrical)  composition,<  arpitpew,  turn,  twist.] 
1.  In  amc.  pros.:  (a)  A  system  the  metrical 
form  of  which  is  repeated  once  or  oftener  in 
the  course  of  a  poem;  also,  a  stanza  in  mod- 
em poetry.  In  a  narrower  sense — (6)  The  for- 
mer of  two  metrically  corresponding  systems, 
as  distinguished  from  the  latter  or  antistrophe. 
(c)  The  fourth  part  of  the  parabasis  and  first 
part  of  the  epirrhematic  syzygy.  It  is  hymnic 
in  character,  as  opposed  to  the  sceptic  tone  of 
the  epirrhema. — 3.  In  bot.,  one  of  the  spirals 
formed  in  the  development  of  leaves.  [Bare  or 
obsolete.]— Asclepiadeanstroplie.  SeeAedepiadean. 

Strophic  (strof 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  arpoipiKdc,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  strophe,  <  arpo^,  a  strophe:  see 


.]  Of  or  ijertaining  to  a  strophe  or 
strophes ;  constituting  strophes^  consisting  of 
strophes:  as,  stroplvic  composition;  stropMe 
poems. 

StropMcal  (strof 'i-kal),  a.  [<  strophic  +  -oJ.] 
Same  as  strophic.    Athenseum,  No.  3300,  p.  123. 

Strophlolate  (strof 'i-o-lat),  a.  [<  strophiole  + 
-otei.]  In  hot.,  bearing  or  furnished  with  a 
strophiole  or  something  that  resembles  it. 

Strophiolated  (strof 'i-o-la-ted),  a.  [<  stropMo- 
late  +  -ed2.]    Same  as  strophMate. 

strophiole  (strof'i-61),  to.  [<  L.  strophiolum,  a 
small  wreath  or  chaplet,  dim.  of  strophimn,  < 
Gr.  arpSiptov,  a  band,  a  breast-band,  dim.  of 
aTp6<j>og,  a  twisted  band,  a  braid,  a  cord,  <  mpe- 
^Eiv,  twist,  turn.]  In  tot.,  an  appendage  pro- 
duced fi'om  the  hilum  of  certain  seeds,  of  the 
same  origin  as  a  true  aril,  but  less  developed. 
Sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  caruncle, 
from  which  it  clearly  differs. 

strophold  (strof 'oid),  ».  [< 
P.  strophoide,  <  Gr.  arpd^os,  a 
twisted  band,  a  cord.]  1.  A 
nodal  plane  cubic  curve  which 
is  the  locus  of  a  focus  of  a 
conic  whose  directrix  and  two 
tangents   are    given. — 3.    A  stiophoid. 
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curve  which  is  the  locus  of  intersections  of  two 
lines  rotating  uniformly  with  commensurable 
velocities.  See  also  suhstrophoid — Bight  stroph- 
old, a  strophoid  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  line 
through  the  two  centers  of  rotation. 

Strophostyles (strof-o-s1a'lez),TO.  [NL. (Elliott, 
1824),  so  called  from  the  incurved  style;  <  Gr. 
arpdijioc,  atwistedband,  a  cord,  +aTv^;,  apillar.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Phase- 
olese.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  related  genus  Phase- 
olua,  in  which  it  was  formerly  included,  by  capitate  flowers 
with  the  keel  and  included  style  and  stamens  incurved 
but  not  spirally  coiled,  and  followed  by  a  commonly  terete 
and  straight  pod  with  its  scurfy  or  smooth  seeds  quadAte 
or  oblong,  not  reniform.  About  17  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  some  of  them  insuflciently,  natives  largely 
of  North  America,  including  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
also  occurring  in  Peru,  India,  and  China.  They  are 
tangled  vines  with  prostrate  or  climbing  stems,  usually 
retrorsely  hairy,  bearing  pinnate  leaves  of  three  leaflets, 
and  usually  long-stalked  purplish  clusters  of  a  few  sessile 
flowers.  Two  species,  known  as  wUd  bean,  both  called 
Phaseolut  helvolus  by  various  authors,  extend  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  northward  to  long  Island  or  further,  of 
which  S.  peduneularis  (Phaeeolus  wmhellaiut)  is  a  slender 
twiner  of  sandy  flelds,  and  &  angvlosa  (P.  diversifolua) 
a  commonly  trailing  plant  extending  west  to  Minnesota, 
and  to  Missouri,  where  on  river-bottoms  a  high-climbing 
variety  sometimes  reaches  SO  feet.  Another  species,  S. 
pa/udflarus,  occurs  in  the  southern  and  western  United 
States.    See  Phaseolut. 

strophulus  (strof 'u-lus),_  TO.  [NL.,  dim.  of  *stro- 
phvs,  <  Gr.  BTpdipoQ,  a  twisted  band,  a  cord :  see 
strophiole.^  A  papular  eruption  upon  the  skin, 
peculiar  to  infants,  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
forms,  known  popularly  as  red-gum,  lohite-gum, 
tooth-rash,  etc. 

Strosserst  (stros'^rz),  to.  [A  var.  of  trossers, 
which  is  a  variant  of  trousers:  see  trousers.'] 
Same  as  trossers. 

You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  ofl, 

and  in  your  strait  strossers.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  lii.  7.  57. 

Sets  his  son  a-horseback  in  cloth-of-gold  breeches,  while 

he  himself  goes  to  the  devil  a-foot  in  apair  of  old  stranerti 

Middleton,  No  Wit  Like  a  Woman's,  iL  L 

stroud^  (stroud),  TO.  [Also  strowd;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A  senseless  or  siUy  song.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

stroud^  (stroud),  TO.  [Also  strowd;  origin  ob- 
scure.] 1.  Saxae  a,a  strouding. — 3.  A  blanket 
made  of  strouding. 

Be  pleased  to  give  to  the  son  of  the  Fiankasha  king 
these  two  strowds  to  clothe  him. 

Journal  of  Capt.  Treat  (1752),  p.  52.    (Bartlett.) 

strouding  (strou'ding),  TO.  [<  stroud^  +  -iro^i.] 
Coarse  warm  cloth ;  a  kind  of  blanketing  used 
in  trading  with  North  American  Indians. 

Hazelnuts  enough  to  barter  at  the  nearest  store  for  a 
few  yards  of  blue  strouding  such  as  the  Indians  use. 

The  Century,  XXXIIL  33. 

stroup  (stroup),  TO.  [Also  stroop  ;  <  ME.  stroupe, 
strowpe,  <  Sw.  strupe,  the  throat,  gullet,  =  Norw. 
strwpe,  the  throat,  gullet,  an  orifice,  =  Dan. 
strube,  the  throat,  fillet;  cf.  Icel.  stijupi,  the 
trunk  of  the  human  body  with  the  head  out  off.] 
1.  The  trachea  or  windpipe.  [Obsolete  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

He  smote  him  in  the  helm,  bakward  he  bare  his  stroigse. 
Langtqfts  Chronide,  p.  190.    (HalUwM.) 

3.  A  spout  (of  a  tea-kettle,  etc.).    [Scotch.] 
Strout,  V.    An  obsolete  or  provincial  variant  of 
struts.    Bacon. 

strove  (strov).    Preterit  of  strive. 
strow  (stro),  V.  t.;  pret.  strowed,  pp.  strowed 
or  strown,  ppr.  strowing.    An  archaic  form  of 
strew. 

Strowt,  a.  [Cf .  strow,  strew.']  Loose ;  scattered. 
[Bare  and  dubious.] 

Nay,  where  the  grass, 
Too  strow  for  fodder,  and  too  rank  for  food. 
Would  generate  more  fatal  maladies. 

Lady  Alvnumy,  D  4  b.    (Naret.') 

strowdi  (stroud),  TO.    See  stroud'^. 

strowd^,  TO.    See  stroud^. 

Strowlt,  V.  i.    An  old  spelling  of  siroU. 

strown  (stron).    A  past  participle  of  strow. 

strowpet,  TO.    See  sU-oup. 

stroyt,  V.  t.  [ME.  stroyen,  by  apheresis  from 
destroyen:  see  destroy. "]  To  destroy.  Middle- 
ton. 

stroyt,  TO.     [ME.,  <  stroy,  ».]    Destruction. 

Stroyallt  (stroi'ai),  re.  [<  stray,  v.,  +  obj.  all] 
One  who  destroys  or  wastes  recklessly;  a 
waster. 

A  giddy  brain  master,  and  stroyall  his  knave, 
Brings  ruling  to  ruin,  and  thrift  to  her  grave. 

Tutser,  Good  HusbanAy  Lessons. 

Stroyert  (stroi'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  stroyere,  by  apher- 
esis from  destroyer.]    A  destroyer. 

The  drake,  stroyere  of  his  owene  kynde. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  I'owla,  L  8(10. 
stroylt,  re-    See  stroil. 
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Strub  (strub),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  strutted, 
ppr.  strutting.  [A  dial.  var.  of  *strup,  var.  of 
strip.']  To  rob,  or  practise  robbery;  strip  of 
something :  as,  to  strut  a  bird's  nest.  [Old  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

BobertCoad.  .  .  was  convicted  of  "being  a  night-walk- 
er, and  pilfering  and  rirubting  In  the  night-time." 

A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions,  p.  220. 

struck  (stnik).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 

strike. 
stnicken  (stmk'n).    An  old  or  dialectal  past 

participle  of  strike. 
Structural  (stmk'ja-ral),  a.  [<  structwe  +  -al.'\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  structure;  constructional. 
The  Btructural  differences  which  separate  Man  from  the 

Qorilla  and  Chimpanzee. 

Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  123. 

2.  Concerned  with  structure  or  construction; 
constructive.     [Rare.] 

Chaucer . . .  hadaseruceuntZfacultywhichdlBtingalshes 
him  from  all  other  English  poets,  his  contemporaries. 

LmeeU,  Study  Windows,  p.  254. 

3.  In  liol. :  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  structure ; 
morphological:  as,  structural  ehaxsLeteTB^  struc- 
tu/ral  peculiarities.  (6)  Possessing  or  charac- 
terized by  structure;  structured;  organized. 
—  Structural  IjOtaiiy.  See  botany  (a).— Straebaxal 
disease,  a  disease  InTOlTing  visible  (gross  or  microscopic) 
changes  In  the  tissues  affected.  Also  called  organic  and 
contrasted  with  functional  diaeme. —  Structursil  ge- 
ology, that  branch  of  geology  which  has  to  do  with  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  composing  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  com- 
position, mode  of  twgregatlon,  and  relations  of  position, 
as  determined  by  physical  conditions,  without  special  ref- 
erence to  paleontologlcal  characters.  If  early  the  same  as 
stratigraphical  geology,  or  stratigraphy.  Also  called  geo- 
tectonic  geology. 

Structuralization  (struk"Ju-ral-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  structuralize  +  -aUon.']  A  making  or  keep- 
ing structural;  the  act  of  bringing  into  or  main- 
taining in  structural  form  or  relation.  Also 
spelled  structuralisation.     [Kare.] 

There  Is  the  materialisation  of  motives  as  the  basis  of 
future  function,  the  gtructuralisation  of  simple  function 
as  the  step  of  an  advance  to  a  higher  function. 

MamAAey,  Body  and  Will,  p.  30. 

structurally  (struk'tu-ral-i),  adv.  In  a  struc- 
tural manner ;  with  regard  to  structure. 
structure  (struk'tur),  n.  [<  P.  structure  =  Sp. 
Pg.  estructiMra  =  It.  struttwa,  <  L.  structura,  a 
fitting  together,  adjustment,  building,  erection, 
a  building,  edi^oe,  structure,<  struere,  pp.  siruc- 
tus,  pile  up,  arrange,  assemble,  build.  Cf.  con- 
struct, instruct,  destroy,  etc.]  1.  The  act  of 
building  or  constructing ;  a  building  up ;  edifi- 
cation.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

This  doon,  the  sydes  make  up  with  structure. 
And  footes  Yin  it  hold  in  latitude. 

PaUadi'm,  Husbondrie(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  176. 
His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent. 
J.  Dryden,  Jr.,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xiv.  116. 

2.  That  which  is  built  or  constructed;  an  edi- 
fice or  a  building  of  any  kind;  in  the  widest 
sense,  any  production  or  piece  of  work  arti- 
ficially built  up,  or  composed  of  parts  joined 
together  in  some  definite  manner;  any  con- 
struction. 

There  stands  a  ^ruelure  of  majestic  frame. 

Pope,  ^.  of  the  L.,  ill.  3. 
The  vaulted  polygonal  chapter-house  is  a  strudure  pe- 
culiar to  England. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  168. 

3.  An  organic  form;  the  combination  of  parts 
in  any  natural  production;  an  organization  of 
parts  or  elements. 

A  structure  which  has  been  developed  through  long-con- 
tinued selection.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  131. 

There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  function  without  a  know- 
ledge of  some  structure  as  performing  function. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  BioL,  §  265. 

4.  Mode  of  building,  construction,  or  organiza- 
tion ;  arrangement  of  parts,  elements,  or  con- 
stituents; form;  make:  used  of  both  natural 
and  artificial  productions. 

Thy  House,  whose  stately  Structure  so  much  cost. 

Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  xiv.  3. 

The  antistrophic  structure  [of  .Xschylus's  odes]  being 
perhaps  a  concession  to  fashion. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  174. 
Specifically— (a)  In  &io2.,  manner  or  mode  of  organiza- 
tion ;  construction  and  arrangement  of  tissues,  parts,  or 
organs  as  components  of  a  whole  organism ;  structural  or 
organic  morphology ;  organization :  as,  animal  or  vege- 
table structure;  the  structure  of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  of  a  coral,  etc. 

Though  structure  up  to  a  certain  point  [in  the  animal  or- 
ganism] is  requisite  for  growth,  structure  beyond  that  point 
impedes  growth.  H.  Sperwer,  Study  of  Soclol.,  p.  64. 

(b)  In  geol.,  various  characteristic  features,  considered  col- 
lectively, of  rocks  and  of  rock-forming  minerals,  which  fea- 
tures differ  much  in  their  nature  and  origin.  Stratification, 
Jointing,  cleavage,  and  foliation  ore  among  the  principal 
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structural  peculiarities  of  rock-masses,  which  are  chiefly 
to  be  studied  in  the  field.  Some  geologists  would  limit  the 
term  structure  to  petrographic  phenomena  of  this  kind, 
which  have  been  designated  as  macroscopic  rock-struc- 
tures. The  minuter  structural  details  of  rocks  and  their 
components  are  in  part  included  under  the  name  siruc- 
ture,  and  in  part  under  that  of  texture.  Thus,  a  rock 
may  have  a  crystalline,  granular,  >pberulltic,  perlitlc, 
etc.,  stmctnre,  or  a  flinty,  earthy,  glassy,  etc.,  texture. 
But  the  usages  of  geologists  differ  In  the  employment  of 
terms  of  this  kind,  and  there  can  be  no  precise  limit 
drawn  separating  textures  from  structures.  In  general, 
however,  the  structural  peculiarities  of  a  rock  are  those 
which  specially  interest  the  geologist ;  the  textural  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  mineralogist.  Mlcrostructnres, 
or  mose  details  of  structure  belonging  to  the  constituents 
of  rocks  which  are  in  general  not  to  be  satisfactorily 
studied  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  are  peculiarly 
the  field  of  observation  of  the  Uthologist.  For  macro- 
structures,  see  breeeia,  cleats,  clea/oage,  8,  concretionary, 
fragmentary,  foliation,  6,  joint,  2,  scJtist,  sJateS  and  slaty, 
and  stratification;  for  microstrnctures  and  textures,  see 
amjygdaJUnddl,  cryptoerystalline,  crystalline,  fdsophyre, 
globulite,  granitoid,  granophyre  and  granophyric,  Moerys- 
taUine,  massive,  5,  microerystalline,  microlith  and  Tnicro- 
lithic,  oeellar,  pegmatUie.  perliUc,  porphyritic,  scoriaceous, 
spherulitic,  trachyHc,  vesundar,  mtreous,  and  vitrophyre. 

Viewed  broadly,  there  are  two  leading  types  of  structure 
among  rocks— ci^stalline  or  massive,  and  fragmental. 

A.  QeOde,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  X  229. 

Banded,  columnar,  concentric,  epidermal,  fibrous, 
fluidal  structure.  See  the  adjectives.— Centric  struc- 
ture. See  ocMar  strudwre,  under  oceZ^or.- Flow-amd- 
plunge  structure.  See  /tmii.— Fluxion-structure. 
Same  as  fluidal  stmetwre.—Oilo'tya^tlc  structure,  a 
structure  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  those 
minute  drop-like  bodies  called  by  Vogelsang  globulltes, 
which  are  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  the  devitrifi- 
cation process  in  a  glassy  component  of  a  rock. — Grani- 
toid structure^the  structure  of  granite ;  a  holocrystal- 
line  structure.— Tabular  structure.  See  tabular. 
structure  (struk'tur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  striic- 
tured,  ■ppr.  structuring,  [i  strudwre,  n^  To  form 
into  a  structure ;  organize  the  parts  or  elements 
of  in  structural  form.     [Eare.] 

What  degree  of  likeness  can  we  find  between  a  man 
and  a  mountain?  ..  .  the  one  has  little  internal  structure, 
and  that  irregular,  the  other  Is  elaborately  structured  in- 
temidly  in  a-deflnite  way. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soclol.,  §  186. 

structureless  (struk'^-les),  a.  [<  structure  + 
-less.']  "Without  structure;  devoid  of  distinct 
parts;  unorganized;  unformed;  hence, lacking 
arrangement;  informal;  speeifloally,  in  tiol., 
having  no  distinction  of  parts  or  organs;  not 
histologically  differentiated;  not  forming  or 
formed  into  a  tissue;  homogeneous;  amor- 
phous. 

Structurely  (struk'tur-li/,  ado.  [<  structure  + 
-ly^.]  In  structure"o"r  formation ;  by  construc- 
tion.    [Bare.] 

These  aggregates  of  the  lowest  order,  each  formed  of 
physiological  units  united  into  a  group  that  is  struc^rely 
single.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  181. 

structurist  (struk'tiir-ist),  n.  [<  structure  + 
-is*.]  One  who  mates  structures;  a  builder. 
[Rare.] 

struggle  (strug'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  struggled, 
ppv.  struggling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stroggell, 
strogell;  <  ME.  struglen,  stroglen,  strogelen;  per- 
haps a  weakened  form  of  *strokelen,  which  may 
be  a  var.  of  *stroukelen,  the  supposed  ME.  orig. 
of  E.  stroll,  <  MD.  struyckelen,  D.  struikelen  = 
liGt.  striiiceln  =  MHG.  strucheln,  Gr.  sira/uchelm, 
stumble:  see  stroll.]  To  put  forth  violent  ef- 
fort, as  in  an  emergency  or  as  a  result  of  intense 
excitation;  act  or  strive  strenuously  against 
some  antagonistic  force  or  influence ;  be  en- 
gaged in  an  earnest  effort  or  conflict;  labor  or 
contend  urgently,  as  for  some  object:  used 
chiefly  of  persons,  but  also,  figuratively,  of 
things. 

Everle  Merchant,  viewing  their  limbs  and  wounds,  caused 

other  staves  to  struggle  with  them,  to  trie  their  strength. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  29. 

How  nature  and  his  honour  struggle  in  him  1 

Beau.  andFl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  11.  6. 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state  [ 

Addison,  Cato,  Prol. 

So  saying,  he  took  the  boy,  that  cried  aloud 
And  struggled  hard.  Tennyson,  Dora. 

The  light  struggled  in  through  windows  of  oiled  paper, 
but  they  read  the  word  of  God  by  it. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

So  on  and  on  I  struggled,  thro"  the  thick  bushes  and  over 
logs.  Qrace  Oreenwood,  Eecolleotions  of  Childhood,  p.  28. 
=Syn.  Strive,  etc.  (see  attempt);  toil. 
struggle  (strug'l),  n.  [<  struggle,  v.]  A  vio- 
lent effort;  a  strenuous  or  straining  exertion; 
a  strenuous  endeavor  to  accomplish,  avoid,  or 
escape  something;  a  contest  with  some  oppos- 
ing force :  as,  a  struggle  to  get  free ;  the  struggle 
of  death;  a  smuggle  with  poverty. 

With  great  hurry  and  struggle  [he]  endeavoured  to  clap 
the  cover  on  again.  Bacon,  Physical  I'ables,  11. 


strumstrum 


The  long  and  fierce  atn 
Barons  had  terminated. 


aZe  between  the  Crown. and  the 
'aeanday,  HaUam's  Const.  Hist 
=Syn.  Endeavor,  Effort,  Exertion,  Pains,  Labor,  Struggle. 
See  strife.    The  above  are  in  the  order  of  strength. 

Struggler  (strug'ler),  n.  [<  struggle  +  -erlj 
One  who  or  that  which  struggles;  one  who 
strives  or  contends  with  violent  effort. 

struldbrug  (struld'brug),  n.  [A  made  name.] 
In  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels"  ("Voyage  to 
Laputa"),  one  of  a  small  class  of  immortals  or 
deathless  persons  in  "  Luggnagg,"  bom  with  an 
indicative  sign  in  the  forehead,  who  after  four^ 
score  live  on  at  public  expense  in  the  imbe- 
cility of  extreme  age. 

Strull  (strul),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  cf .  E.  dial. 
stroil,  strength,  agility^  cf.  s«»-m«2j  abrace.]  A 
bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  weight.    Loudon. 

strum  (strum),*.;  pret. and  pp.  strummed,ypc. 
strumming.  [Prob.  a  var.  ot  thrum  with  inten- 
sive prefix  s  (as  in  splash,  plash,  etc.):  see 
thrum,  drum.]  I.  intrans.  To  play  unskilfully, 
or  in  a  vulgar,  noisy  manner,  on  a  stringed 
musical  instrument  of  the  lute  or  harp  kijid, 
as  a  guitar,  banjo,  or  zither,  or  (by  extension) 
on  a  pianoforte ;  thrum. 

"Ah,  there  is  Fred  beginning  to  strum!  I  must  go  and 
hinder  him  from  jarring  all  your  nerves,"  said  Rosamond. 
.  .  .  Fred,  having  opened  the  piano, .  .  .  was  parentheti- 
cally performing  "Cheny  Bipe  1"  with  one  hand. 

'  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xvi. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  play  upon  carelessly  or  un- 
skilfully, as  a  stringed  instrument ;  produce  by 
rough  manipulation  of  musical  chords. — 2.  To 
produce  a  specified  effect  upon  by  strumming 
on  a  musical  instrument. 

To  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father 
to  sleep.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

strum  (strum),  n.  [<  strum,  v.]  A  strumming ; 
a  careless  or  discordant  performance  on  a 
stringed  instrument. 

We  heard  the  occasional  struTn  of  a  guitar. 

The  Century,  XKXIX.  487. 

struma  (strS'ma), «. ;  pi.  strumse  (-me).  [NL., 
<  L.  struma,  a  scrofulous  tumor,  <  struere,  pile 
up,  build:  see  struct'wre.]  1.  Id.  pathol.:  (a) 
Scrofula.  (6)  (Joiter. — 2.  In  tot.,  a  cushion- 
like swelling  or  dilatation  of  or  on  an  organ,  as 
that  at  the  extremity  of  the  petiole  of  many 
leaves,  or  at  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  capsule 
in  many  mosses. 

strumatic  ( str^-mat  'Ik) ,  o.  [<  LL.  strumaUeus, 
pertaining  to  struma,  <  L.  struma,  stroma:  see 
struma.]    Same  as  strumose. 

strumiferous  (str§-mif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  Nil.  stru- 
ma, q.  v.,  +  li.ferre  =  E"."  tear\]  In  tot,,  bear- 
ing strumea ;  strumose. 

strumiform  (strS'mi-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  struma 
+  L.  forma,  form.]  In  tot.,  having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  struma. 

Strummer  (strum' 6r),  n.  [<  strum  +  -eri.j  One 
who  strums ;  a  careless  or  unskilful  player  on  a 
stringed  instrument.    W.  Black,  House-boat,  vi. 

strumose,  strumous  (stro'mos,  -mus),  a.  [= 
OP.  strvmeus,  estrumeux,  <  L.  sirumosus,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  struma,  or  of  strumee, 
(.  struma,  strmna,:  seesl^tmia.]  1.  Scrofulous; 
of,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  affected  with 
struma. — 2.  In  tot.,  bearing  strumse. 

strumousness  (str5'mus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  strumose  or  strumous. 

strumpet  (strum'pet),  n.  [<  ME.  strumpet, 
strompet,  strumpett;  origin  unknown;  perhaps 
orig.  *stropete  or  *strupete,  <  OP.  *atrupete,  ver- 
nacularly *strupee,  <  L.  stuprata,  fern.  pp.  of 
stupra/re,  debauch;  cf.  OP.  strupe,  siupre,  de- 
bauchery, concubinage,  <  L.  stupmm,  debauch- 
ery, >  stuprare  (>  It.  strupare,  stuprare  =  Sp. 
estn^ar  =  Sp.  Pg.  estuprar),  debauch ;  cf.  Gr. 
cTvpeMl^siv,  maltreat  (see  stuprum,  stvprate). 
Cf.  Ir.  Gael,  striopach,  strumpet.  The  E.  dial. 
strum,  strumpet,  is  prob.  an  abbr.  of  strumpet.] 
A  prostitute;  a  harlot;  a  bold,  lascivious  wo- 
man: also  used  adjectively. 

Shamelesse  strumpets,  whose  vncurbfed  swing 
Many  poore  soules  vnto  confusion  bring. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  88. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind. 

SMk.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  6.  16. 

strumpet  (strum'pet),  <;.  i.  [i  strumpet,  n.]  1. 
To  make  a  strumpet  of;  bring  to  the  condition 
of  a  strumpet.  >S7»afc.,C.of  E.,ii.2. 146.  [Rare.] 
— 2.  To  call  or  treat  as  a  strumpet;  give  an  ill 
name  to ;  slander  scurrilously. 

With  bis  untrue  reports  strumpet  your  fame. 

Massinger. 

Strumstrumt  (stmm'strum),  n.  [Imitative  re- 
duplication of  strum.    Cf.  tom-tom.]     A  rude 


Btrumstrum 

musical  mstrument  with  strings, 
tation. 

The  Stnimslrum  is  made  somewhat  like  a  Cittern ;  most 
of  those  that  the  Indians  ase  are  made  of  a  large  Qoad  cut  in 
the  midst,  and  a  thin  board  laid  over  the  hollow,  and  which 
Is  fastened  to  the  sides ;  this  serves  for  the  belly,  over 
which  the  strings  are  placed.     Dampier,  Voyages,  L  127. 

Btrumulose  (stro'mu-los),  a.  [Dim.  of  ««rM- 
jwose.]   In  60*..  furnished  with  a  small  struma. 

Stnutg  (strung).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
string. 

Btrant^  (strunt),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  form 
of  struts  To  walk  sturdily;  walk  with  state; 
strut.     [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

strunt^  (strunt).  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  bird's 
tail;  also,  the  tail  of  any  animal.  JSalUwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

strimts  (strunt), «.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  Spiri- 
tuous liquor,  or  a  drink  partly  consisting  of 
such  liquor. 

Syne  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt 
They  parted  aff  careerin'. 

Bums,  Halloween. 
2.  A  sullen  fit;  a  pet. 


6002 

See  the  quo-  rfdof,  form.]  An  Australian  genus  of  jay-like 
birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Corvidse,  haying 
the  wings  short,  the  tail  moderately  long  and 


strut!  (strut),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp, 
"-""■■  ~    ,0I»rly  mod.  E.  or  dial,  also  g'trdiit, 


[Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

strutted,  ppr. 
...  il.  also  strout, 

stroot;  <  ME.  strouten,  strowten,  struten,  <  Dan. 
strutte,  strut,  =  Sw.  strutta,  walk  with  a  jolt- 
ing step,  =  MHG.  G.  strotzen,  swell,  strut;  cf. 
MHft.  strUe,  Gr.  strauss,  a  fight,  contention, 
MHG.  striueen,  contend,  struggle.  See  struP, 
n.,  and  of.  strunfi-.J  I.  intrans.  If.  To  sweU; 
protuberate ;  bulge  or  spread  out. 

Oml  was  his  heer  and  as  the  gold  it  shoon. 
And  strovted  as  a  f anne,  large  and  brode. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  129. 
The  mizens  strooUd  with  the  gale. 

CfMpman,  Iliad,  1.  464. 
The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.        Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  or  walk  stiffly  with  the  tail  erect 
and  spread,  as  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  and  va- 
rious other  birds,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  male  in 
the  breeding-season.  See  shmoing-off,  2,  and  cuts  under 
peafmbl  and  lurliey. 

3.  To  walk  with  a  pompous  gait  and  erect  head, 
as  from  pride  or  affected  dignity. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  .  .  .  and  strut  in  his  gait? 

Shttk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i  4.  31. 

Meanly  to  snealc  out  of  dlfflcnlties  into  which  they  had 

proudly  slruited.  Burke,  American  Taxation. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  swell;  enlarge; 
give  more  importance  to. 

I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particnlars  themselves  in 
an  historical  truth  noways  strouUd  nor  made  greater  by 
language.  Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

3.  To  protrude ;  cause  to  bulge. 

Or  else  [the  lands]  lifting  vp  themselues  in  Hills,  knit- 
ting their  furrowed  browes,  and  strautirig  out  their  goggle 
eyes  to  watch  their  treasure,  which  they  keep  imprisoned 
in  their  stonie  walls.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  829. 

strut!  (strut),  n.  [<  ME.  strut,  strout,  sirot:  see 
strut*;  I!.]  1.  A  proud  step  or  walk,  with  the 
head  erect;  affected  dignity  in  walking. 

Stynst  of  thy  slrot  &  fyne  to  flyte, 

&  sech  hys  blythe  f  ul  sweste  &  swythe. 

AlliteraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  363. 

2.  Stubbornness;  obstinacy.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 
Sf.  Dispute;  contention;  strife.  Bamelok,  1. 
1039. 

strutif,  P-  a-  [Contr.  pp.  of  struts,  «.]  Swell- 
ing out;  protuberant;  bidging. 

He  beginneth  now  to  return  with  his  belly  strut  and 
fuU. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Ammlanus  Marcellinus,  p.  213.    (Trench.) 

Strut^  (strut),  n.  [Cf .  Icel.  strutr,  a  hood  jutting 
out  like  a  horn,  =  Norw.  strut,  a  spout,  nozle, 
=  Sw.  strut,  a  paper  comet;  of.  LG.  struU,  stiff, 
rigid ;  from  the  root  of  struts :  see  struts,  «>.]  A 
brace  or  support  for  the  reception  of  direct 
thrust,  pressure,  or  weight  in  construction ;  any 
piece  of  wood  or  iron,  or  other  member  of  a 
structure,  designed  to  support  a  part  or  parts 
by  pressure  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  struts 
may  be  either  upright^  diagonal,  or  horizontal.  The  struts 
of  a  roof  extend  obliquely  from  a  rafter  to  a  Idng-post  or 
queen-post.  Diagonal  struts  are  also  used  between  joists, 
m  gates,  etc.  Also  called  stretching-piece.  See  cuts  under 
rof^,  queen-post,  and  flow. 

strut'  (strut),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  strutted,  ppr. 
strutting.  [<  strut^,  ».]  To  brace  or  support 
by  a  stout  or  struts,  in  construction  of  any 
kind;  hold  in  place  or  strengthen  by  an  up- 
right, diagonal,  or  transverse  support. 

strut-oeamt  (strut'bem),  n.    A  collar-beam. 

Struthian  (stro'thi-an),  a.  [<  Struthio  +  -am.'] 
Same  as  struthious. " 

JStmthidea  (strij-thid'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  Gould, 
1836),  <  Gr.  arpovBoi,  a  small  bird,  a  sparrow,  + 


Struthidea  citurea. 

graduated,  the  nostrils  exposed,  and  the  bUl 
stout  and  conical.  The  only  species  is  S.  einerea,  12| 
inches  long,  gray  with  black  bill,  feet,  and  tail,  and  white 
eyes.    Also  called  Brachustoma  and  Brachypronis. 

strutbiiform  (stro'thi-i-f 6rm),  a.  Same  as  strur 
thion^orm. 

Strutnio  (strS'thi-o),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson.  1760 ; 
Linneeus,  1766),  <  L.  struthio,  <  Gr.  BTpavBwv,  the 
ostrich,  <  aTfxnidog,3,  sparrow,  d/i^ag  arpmiBdc,  'the 
big  sparrow,'  the  ostrich :  see  ostrich.]  The  only 
genus  of  Struthionidse,  having  but  two  toes,  and 
so  many  other  important  structural  characters 
that  in  some  systems  it  is  made  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  an  order  Struihiones.  s. cwmelus,aie 
African  ostrich,  is  the  only  established  species ;  there  are 
nominally  two  others,  5.  australis  of  South  Africa,  and  S. 
mxHyhdophanes  of  Somali-land.  The  genus  formerly  in- 
cluded some  other  struthious  birds,  as  the  American  os- 
triches, now  called  Rhea.    See  cut  under  ostrich. 

Strutniocamelus  (str5''thi-o-ka-me'lus),  n. 
[Nli.,  <  L.  strutMoca/melus,  for  *struthocamelus, 
<Gr.  arpovBoK^/iTi/og,  the  ostrich,  <  arpoi£6g,  spar- 
row, +  K&iaiAoi,  camel :  see  camel.]  Same  as 
Struthio. 

struthioid  (str8'thi-oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  arpaueiav, 
the  ostrich,  +  elSog,  form.]  Ostrich-like^  stru- 
thious to  any  extent;  especially,  struthious  in 
the  narrowest  sense. 

Struthiolaria  (strS'thi-o-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
marck, 1812).]  la  conch.,  a  genus  of  gastro- 
pods, typical  of  the  family  StruthiolariMse:  so 
called  because  the  lip  of  the  shell  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  foot  of  an  ostrich. 

Struthiolariidse  (strsnhi-o-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Struthiolaria  +  -iSas.']  A  family  of 
tieenioglossate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Stru- 
thiolaria. The  animal  has  slen- 
der tentacles  with  eyes  at  their 
external  bases,  an  oval  fool^  and  a 
characteristic  dentition  (the  cen- 
tral tooth  being  squarish,  the  lat- 
eral wid&  five  marginal  teethf  alci- 
f  orm,  and  the  supplementary  ones 
very  narrowX  The  shell  is  bucci- 
niform  with  oval  subcanaliculate 
aperture.  The  living  species  are 
confined  to  the  southern  Pacific. 

struthiolarioid  (stro'thi-o- 
la'ri-oid),  a.  Of,  or  having 
characteristics  of,  the  Stru- 
thiolariidsB. 

Struthiones  (stro  -  thi  -  o  '- 
nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Struthio,  q.  v.]  1 .  The 
ostriches  in  a  broad  sense;  the  struthious  or 
ratite  birds.  See  BaUtse,  and  cuts  under  casso- 
wary, Dromseus,  emu,  ostrich,  and  Bhea. — 2.  An 
ordinal  group  restricted  to  the  genus  Struthio. 
A.  Newton. 

Struthionidse  (stro-thi-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Struthio(n-)  +  4die.]  The  ostrich  family, 
variously  restricted,  (at)  Containing  the  genera  Stru^ 
thio,  Bhea,  Caguarius,  and  Vronueus,  and  divided  into  Siru- 
thioninse  and  Casuariinse:  same  as  Struthiones,  1.  (fi)  Con- 
taining the  genera  StrutAfo  and  ii^a.  Same  as  .^rutAioni- 
rue  (a),  (c)  Containing  only  the  genus  Struthio,  or  the  two- 
toed  African  ostriches  alone.  The  differences  between 
these  ostriches  and  all  other  birds  is  about  as  great  as 
those  usually  held  to  characterize  orders  in  ornithology. 
The  digits  are  only  two,  the  hallux  and  inner  digit  being 
aborted,  leaving  the  third  and  fourth  digits  with  tlie  usual 
ratio  of  plialanges  (4,  5),  and  there  are  corresponding 
modifications  of  the  lower  end  of  the  metatarsus.  The 
leg-bones  are  greatly  elongated,  and  there  is  a  pubic 

rphysis.  The  fore  limb  is  reduced,  with  the  antebra- 
im  not  half  so  long  as  the  humerus ;  and  the  manns 
has  tliree  digits,  two  of  which  bear  claws.  Hie  wings 
are  useless  for  flight.  There  are  thirty-five  precaudal 
vertebrffi,  and  the  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrte  ankylose 
with  the  fore  ends  of  the  pubes  and  ischia.  The  sternum 
is  doubly  notched  on  each  side  behind.  There  are  im- 
portant cr^iial  and  especially  palatal  characters.  The 
plumage  is  not  afterahafted. 


Stryclmos 

struthioniform  (stro-thi-on'i-f6rm),  a.  [Also 
irreg.  struthiiform;  <  NL.  struthioniformis,  <  L. 
struthio(n-),  an  ostrich,  +  forma,  form.]  Ee- 
sembling  an  ostrich  in  the  sense  of  being  dro- 
mseognathous,  as  a  tinamou;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Struthioniformes. 

Struthioniformes  (str8-thi-on-i-f6r'mez),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  struthioniformis:  see  struthioni- 
form.] In  ornith.,  in  Sundevall's  system  of 
classification,  a  cohort  of  Gallinas,  composed  of 
the  South  American  tinamous,  or  Crypturi,  and 
coextensive  with  the  Dromaeognathx  of  Huxley: 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  in  some  re- 
spects (notably  palatal  stmoture)  to  struthious 
birds. 

Struthionins  (str8"thi-9-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Struthio{n-)  +  -mse.]  The  ostriches,  variously 
restricted,  (a)  A  subfamily  of  Struthionidx  (aX  contahi- 
ing  the  genera  Struthio  and  Rliea,  or  the  African  and  Amer- 
ican osMches,  thus  contrasted  with  Casuariinse,  the  cas- 
sowaries and  emus,  (b)  A  subfamily  of  Struthtmidte  (p): 
contrasted  with  Bheinm.  (c)  The  only  subfamily  of  Stru- 
thionidse (fi),  conterminous  therewith. 

BtrutMoiline  (stro'thi-o-nin),  a.  [<  NL.  stru- 
thioninus,  <  L.  struth,io{n-),  an  ostrich :  see  Sirvr 
thio.]  Besembling  or  related  to  an  ostrich  more 
or  less  closely ;  in  a  narrow  sense,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Siruthioninse ;  in  a  wide  sense,  stru- 
thious; ratite. 

struthious  (strS'thi-us),  a.  [<  NL.  Struthio  + 
-ous.]  Ostrich-like ;  resembfing;  or  related  to 
the  ostriches ;  struthiiform ;  ratite. 

strutter  (strut'6r),  n.  [<  struts  +  -er\]  One 
who  struts ;  a  pompous  f eUow.    Imp.  Diet. 

strutting  (strafing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otstrut'^,  v.] 
In  carp.,  diagonal  braces  between  joists,  te  pre- 
vent side  deflection. 

Strutting-beamf  (strut'ing-bem),  n.  A  collar- 
beam. 

struttingly  (strut'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  strutting 
manner;  with  a  proud  step;  boastingly. 

Strutting-piece  (strut'ing-pes),  n.     Same  as 


Strut/tiolarta  sira- 
tnitua. 


Struvite  (strS'vit),  n.  [Named  after  Struve,  a 
Bussian  statesman.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
ammonium  and  magnesium,  often  occurring  in 
connection  with  guano-deposits.  It  Is  found 
In  orthorhombic  crystals,  often  hemimorphic, 
and  has  a  white  or  pale-yellow  color  and  vitre- 
ous luster. 

Struyt,  i>.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  siroy. 

stry  (stri),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  stried,  ppr.  siry- 
ing.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  stray. 

strychnia  (strik'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Strychms, 
q.  v.]    Same  as  strychnine. 

Steychnic  (strik'nik),  a.  [<  NL.  strychnia  + 
■ic]  Of,  pertaining  to,  obtained  from,  or  in- 
cluding^ strychnine:  as,  strychnic  aoid. 

Strychnina  (strik-ni'na),  n.  A  form  of  strych- 
nia. 

strychnine,  strychnin  (strik'nin),  n.  [<  NL. 
Stryehmos  +  -ine^,  -iffi.]  A  vegetable  alkaloid 
(C21H22N2O2),  the  sole  active  principle  of 
Strychrws  TiduU,  the  most  active  of  the  Java 
poisons,  and  one  of  the  active  principles  of  S. 
IgnatU,  S.  Nux-vomica,  S.  colubrina,  etc .  It  is  usu- 
ally obtained  from  the  seeds  of  S.  Nux^eomica.  It  is  color- 
less, inodorous,  crystalline,  unalterable  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  extremely  bitter.  It  is  little  soluble,  requiring 
7,000partsofwat«rforBolntion.  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol 
although  sparingly,  if  the  alcohol  be  pure  and  not  dfluted. 
It  forms  crystallizable  salts,  which  are  intensely  bitter. 
Strychnine  and  its  salts,  especially  the  latter  from  their 
solubility,  are  most  energeti;  poisons.  They  produce 
tetanic  spasms,  but  are  used  in  medicine  especially  in  con- 
ditions of  exhaustion  and  certain  forms  of  paralysis.  See 
cut  under  imx  vomica. — Hall's  solution  of  Blxyclmilie. 
See  solvtUm. 

Strychninism  (strik'ni-nizm),  n.  [<  strychnine 
+  -ism.]  The  condition  produced  by  an  exces- 
sive dose  of  strychnine. 

Strychnism  (sMk'nizm),  n.  [<  strychnia  + 
-ism.]  The  hyperexcitable  state  of  the  spinal 
cord  produced  by  strychnine. 

strychnized  (strik'nJzd),  a.  Brought  under  the 
influence  of  strychnine. 

St^chnos  (strik'nos),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
<  L.  stryehnos,  <  (Jr.  OTpbxvog  or  rpijxvo;,  a  plant 
of  the  nightshade  kind.]  A  genus  of  gamopet- 
alous  plants,  of  the  order  Loganiacese  and  tribe 
EuXoganiese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Strychnese.  it 
is  characterized  by  flowers  with  valvate  coroUa-lobes,  and 
a  usually  two-ceUed  ovary  which  becomes  in  fruit  an  Inde- 
hlscent  berry,  commonly  globose  and  pulpy  with  a  har- 
dened rind.  Alx)ut  65  species  have  been  described,  wide- 
ly scattered  through  tropical  regions.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  often  vines  climbing  Ugh  by  stiff  hooked  and 
recurved  tendrils,  in  a  few  species  armed  with  straight 
spines.  They  have  opposite  membranous  or  coriaceous 
three-  to  five-nerved  leaves,  and  small  or  rather  long  salver- 
shM)ed  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes,  usually  wliite 
and  densely  aggregated.  Many  species  yield  powerful  poi- 
sons, sometimes  of  great  medicinal  value.     For  species 
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yielding  Bbychnlne,  see  ttrychnine ;  for  8.  Nux-vmnica,  see 
also  nuiT  vomica,  bnieine,  and  Anffogtura  !>ar&(uuder  barf^') ; 
lor  5. 2V«ue^,  cheitik;  for  5.  wiuMna,  makewood;  toiS.  Ig- 
natU,  St.  JgtuMu^  beam,  under  ft^ani.  For  a  toi^ftro,  see 
eurari;  for  S.  Pteudo-guina,  eoptUohe,  2 ;  for  S.  potatorum 
(also  called  woter-^ter  nut),  see  cUaring^ia.  The  root  of 
West  African  species  Is  used  in  ordeals.  Although  the 
seeds  are  usually  poisonous,  the  fruit  of  several  species,  as 
in  India  of  S.  potatorum,  in  Java  of  S.  TUmU,  and  in  Egypt 
and  Senegal  of  iS.  innoeua,  contains  a  pulp  which  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  food.  S.  paUoiperma,  the  Queensland  strychnine- 
tree,  is  an  evergreen  shrubhy  climber,  sometimes  culti- 
vated. 

stryneti  v.  t.    An  obsolete  variant  of  strain^. 

Stuaxdt,  stuartt.  n.    Old  Bpellings  of  steward. 

Stuartia  (stu-ar'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linneens,  1753), 
named  after  Joinx'Stuart,  Marqnia  of  Bute,  a 
patron  of  botany.  ]  1 .  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Ternstrcemiacex  and  tribe 
Gordoniese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  nearly 
equal  sepals,  and  an  ovary  which  contains  two  ascending 
ovules  in  each  of  its  five  cells,  and  ripens  into  a  loculici- 
dal  and  somewhat  woody  capsule  with  lenticular  seeds, 
little  albumen,  and  a  straight  embryo  with  a  slender  infe- 
rior radicle.  There  are  6  species,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Japan.  They  are  shrubs  with  membranous  deciduous 
leaves,  and  short-peduncled  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils, 
often  large  and  showy,  each  usually  of  five  imbricated  pe- 
tals, and  numerous  stamens  with  versatile  anthers.  T^o 
handsome  white-flowered  species,  from  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  southward,  are  sometimes  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of  stuartia — S.  Virginica  with  a 
single  style,  and  &  pentimyna  with  five  styles  and  larger 
leaves.  S.  Pseudo-CameUia,  from  Japan,  is  also  in  culti- 
vation In  ornamental  grounds. 
2.  [J.  c]  A  shrub  of  this  genus. 

stub  (stub),  n.  [<  ME.  stub,  stable,  <  AS.  styb 
=  D.  stobbe  =  L&.  stubbe  =  loel.  stubbi,  stobbi, 
also  stubbr  =  Norw.  stubbe,  stubb  =  Sw.  stubbe, 
stubb  =  Dan.  stub,  a  stump,  stub.  Cf.  Gael. 
stob,  a  stake,  stub,  Lith.  siebas,  an  upright  pil- 
lar, mast,  L.  stipes,  a  post,  Gr.  arimoQ,  a  stump, 
Skt.  stambha,  a  post,  ■/  stamb'h,  make  firm,  set 
fast.  a.stwm,paxiAstubble.'\  1.  The  end  of  a 
fallen  tree,  smub,  or  plant  remaining  in  the 
ground;  a  stunrp;  now,  especially,  a  short 
stump  or  projecting  root  of  inconspicuous  size. 
Here  stands  a  drie  stub  of  some  tree,  a  cubite  from  the 
ground.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii.  305. 

2.  A  projection  like  a  stump ;  a  piece  or  part 
of  something  sticking  out :  as,  a  dog  with  only 
a  stub  of  a  tail;  the  stub  of  a  broken  tooth. 

The  horn  [of  the  buffalo]  at  three  months  is  about  1  inch 
in  length,  and  is  a  mere  little  black  stub. 

W.  T.  Horrmday,  Smithsonian  Report  (1887),  ii.  397. 

3,  Asbort  remaining  piece  of  something;  ater- 
minal  remnant:  as,  the  stub  of  a  peneU  or  of  a 
cigar;  a  8<u&  of  candle. — 4.  A  worn  horseshoe- 
nail;  a  stub-nail;  specifically,  in  the  plural, 
nails,  or  bits  of  iron  of  the  quality  of  old  horse- 
shoe-nails, used  as  material  for  gun-barrels  or 
other  articles  requiring  great  toughness. 

Every  blacksmith's  shop  rung  with  the  rhythmical 
clang  of  busy  hammers,  beating  out  old  iron,  such  as 
hoise-dioes,  nails,  or  stubs,  into  the  great  harpoons. 

Urs.  QaskeiU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xvi. 

5.  Something  truncated,  resembling  a  small 
stump,  or  constituting  a  terminal  remnant, 
(a)  A  Dlunt-pointed  pen ;  a  stub-pen.  (&)  A  stationary 
stud  in  a  lock,  which  acts  as  a  detent  for  the  tumblers 
when  their  slots  are  in  engagement  with  it.  (c)  A  short 
file  adapted  to  working  In  and  around  depressions  that 
cannot  be  reached  by  an  ordinary  file.  ((2)  The  unsawed 
butt-end  of  a  plank.    See  slmdnluit,  1 

6.  The  inner  end  of  one  of  the  duplicate  num- 
bered blanks  in  a  check-book  or  the  like,  which 
is  left  in  the  book  with  a  memorandum  corre- 
sponding to  the  check  or  other  blank  which  is 
filled  out  and  detached;  counterfoil. —  7t.  Fig- 
uratively, a  block;  a  blockhead. 

Out  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs. 

UUtan,  Education. 
Stub  damascus.  See  da/mascm. 
stub  (stub),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stubbed,  ppr. 
stubbing.  [=  Sw.  stubba  =  Dan.  stubbe,  cut 
short,  dock,  curtail;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
grub  up  by  the  roots ;  pull  or  raise  the  stub  of ; 
pull  or  raise  as  a  stub :  as,  to  stub  a  tree ;  to 
stub  up  roots. 

The  other  tree  was  griev'd. 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a^top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 

Su^  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  To  clear  of  stubs ;  grub  up  stubs  or  roots 
from,  as  land. 

Nobbnt  a  bit  on  it's  left,  an'  I  meSn'd  to  'a  stubb'd  it  at 
faU.               Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer  (Old  Style). 
A  large  fenced-in  field,  well  stubbed,  on  which  the  ma- 
nure from  the  cattle  is  spread.  

Barpefs  Mag.,  LXXVin.  424. 

3.  To  make  a  stub  of;  cut  to  a  stub ;  give  a 
/ranoated  or  stubbed  appearance  to ;  truncate : 
as,  to  stub  off  a  post  or  a  quill  pen. — 4.  To  ruin 
by  extravagance.  Ballmell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
" .  To  strike  against  something  projecting  from 
a  surface ;  stump :  as,  to  stub  one's  foot.   [U.  S.] 
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stubbed  (stub'ed  or  stubd),  a.     [<  stub  +  -cd2.] 

1.  Resembling  a  stub ;  short  and  blunt;  trun- 
cated. 

Hang  upon  ovastiMed  horns 
Oarlanos,  ribands,  and  fine  posies. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Oberon. 

2.  Rough  with  roots  and  stumps;  stubby. 

Then  came  a  bit  of  stubbed  ground,  once  a  wood. 

Browning,  Childe  Koland. 

3.  Blunt  or  rugged  in  character;  not  delicate 
or  sensitive ;  hsSdy. 

The  hardness  of  stubbed  vulgar  constitutions  renders 
them  insensible  of  a  thousand  things  that  tret  and  gall 
those  delicate  people.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  lOS. 

Stubbedness  (stub'ed-nes),  n.  Bluntness ;  ob- 
tuseness. 

Stubbiness  (stub'i-nes)^  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  stubby. — 3.  Same  as  stubbedness. 

stubble  (stub'l),  n.  [Also  dial,  stopple;  <  ME. 
stubble,  stubbel,  stuboyl,  stobil,  stobul,  stouple,  < 
OF.  stuble,  estuble,  estoble,  estouble,  estoule,  es- 
toulle,  esteule,  F.  Stouble,  Steule  =  Pr.  estobla  = 
It.  stoppia  =  MD.  D.  stoppel  =  LG.  stcppele, 
stoppel  =  OHG.  stupfila,  MHG.  stupfel,  G.  stop- 
pel,  stubble;  all  appar.  <  L.  s^ula,  dim.  of 
stipes,  a  stalk,  etc. :  see  sUpule.  The  word  has 
been  confused  in  ML.,  etc.,  with  L.  sti^pa,  stupa, 
stipa,  tow,  and  in  B.  with  stub.']  1.  The  lower 
ends  of  grain-stalks,  collectively,  left  standing 
in  the  ground  when  the  crop  is  cut;  the  cover- 
ing of  a  harvested  field  of  grain. 

They  turned  in  their  stubble  to  sow  another  croppe  of 
wheate  in  the  same  place.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I?  161. 

2.  Something  resembling  or  analogous  to  stub- 
ble, especially  a  short  rough  beard,  or  the  short 
hair  on  a  cropped  head.    See  stubbly, 
Btubbled  (stub'ld),  a.    [<  stubble  +  -ed^.J    1. 
Covered  with  stubble ;  stubbly. 

A  crow  was  strutting  o'er  the  stubbled  plain, 
Just  as  a  lark,  descending,  dos'd  his  snrain. 

Oay,  To  the  Bight  Hoa  Paul  Methuen. 
2t.  Stubbed. 

stubble-field  (stub'1-feld),  n.  A  field  covered 
with  stubble;  a  piece  of  ground  from  which 
grain  has  been  cut. 

Stubble-goose  (stub'l-gSs),  n.     [<  ME.  stubbel- 

goos;  <  stubble  +  goose.] .  1.  The  graylag  goose, 

Anser  cmereus.    Also  called  harvest-goose. 

Of  many  a  pilgrym  hastow  Crystes  curs, 

For  of  thy  percely  yet  they  fare  the  wors 

That  they  nan  eten  with  thy  stubbel  goos. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Cook's  Tale,  L  27. 
2.  See  the  quotation,  and  compare  green-goose. 

So  stubble-geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit ;  next  May  produces  green. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  1.  77. 

stubble-land  (stub'l-land),  n.  Land  covered 
with  stubble;  a  stubble-field.  Shak.,  1  Hen. 
rV.,  i.  3.  35. 

stubble-plow  (stub'1-plou),  n.  A  plow  espe- 
cially adapted  for  turning  up  stubbly  ground. 

Stubble-raKe  (stub'1-rak),  n.  A  rake  for  glean- 
ing a  reaped  field. 

stubble-turner  (stub'W6r"n6r),  n.  A  wing  at- 
tachment to  a  plow  to  turn  down  stubble,  etc., 
in  advance  of  the  plowshare. 

stubbly  (stub'li),  a.  [<  stubble  +  -^i.]  1. 
Covered  with  stubble ;  stubbled. 

He  .  .  .  rubbed  his  stubbly  chin  with  a  sort  of  bewil- 
dered thoughttulness.  Harper's  Mag.,  IiXXX.  357. 

2.  Resembling  stubble ;  short  and  stiff. 

A  young  man  of  aggressive  manners,  whose  stubbly  black 
hair  stood  out  from  his  head.  The  Century,  XXXvn.  600. 

stub-book  (stub'buk),  n.  A  book  containing 
only  stubs,  and  serving  as  a  record  of  the  cheo^ 
or  other  papers  detached  from  them. 

The  filed  stub-books  of  stamps,  now  occupying  a  very 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  space  in  the  files-rooms. 

Rep.  tf  See.  of  Treasury,  1886,  p.  700. 

stubborn  (stub'om),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stubburne,  stobufne;  <  MB.  stobum,  stoburne, 
stybwne,  stiburn,  sUborn,  stibourne;  prob.  orig. 
*stybor,  *sUbor  (the  final  n  being  due  to  mis- 
dividing  of  the  derived  noun  stybornesse  taken 
as  *stybornnesse  (E.  stubbornness),  or  a  mere  ad- 
dition as  in  bittern^  slattern),  appar.  <  AS. 
styb,  a  stump,  stub,  -I-  adj.  formative  -or  as  in 
AS.  bitor,  E.  bitter,  etc.]  If.  Sturdy;  stout; 
strong. 

I  was  yong  and  ful  of  ragerye, 
Stibourne  and  strong  and  Joly  as  a  pye. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Batffs  Tale,  L  466. 

2.  Fixed  or  set  in  opinion  or  purpose ;  obsti- 
nately determined;  infiexibly  resolute ;  not  to 
be  moved  by  persuasion;  imyielding. 
The  queen  is  obstinate. 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  triedby  't 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  U.  4. 122. 
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Some  of  them,  for  their  stubborn  refusing  the  Crace  lie 
had  offered  them,  were  adjudged  to  Death,  and  the  res* 
fined.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  172. 

3.  Persistently  obdurate ;  obtuse  to  reason  or 
right:  obstinately  perverse.  [This  sense  depends 
upon  the  connection,  and  is  not  always  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  preceding,  since  what  is  justifiable  or  natu- 
ral persistence  from  one  point  of  view  may  be  sheer  per- 
versity from  another.] 

And  he  that  holdithe  a  quarel  agayn  tight, 
Holdyng  his  purpos  stiburn  ageyn  reason. 

Lyagate,  Order  of  Fools. 

They  ceased  not  from  their  own  doings,  nor  from  their 
stubborn  way.  Judges  ii.  19. 

Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 

5tei.,M.forM.,v.  1.485. 

From  the  necessity  of  bowing  down  the  stubborn  neck 
of  their  pride  and  ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation  and 
vU:tue.  Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

4.  Persistently  pursued  or  practised;  obsti- 
nately maintained;  not  readily  abandoned  or 
relinquished. 

Stubborn  attention,  and  more  than  common  application. 

Locke. 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
Its  stubborn  purpose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  742. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their  strife. 
Scott,  The  Poacher. 

5.  Dif&cult  of  treatment  or  management ;  hard 
to  deal  with  or  handle ;  not  easily  manipulated ; 
refractory;  tough;  unyielding;  stiff. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things.  Proverbial  saying. 

In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  roll'd. 
And  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  solid  gold. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  546. 
While  round  them  stubborn  thorns  and  furze  increase. 
And  creeping  briars.  Dyer,  Fleece,  i.  107. 

Not  Hope  herself,  with  all  her  flattering  art. 
Can  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart. 

Crabbe,  Works,  1. 140. 
Stubborn  marble  is  that  which,  on  account  of  its  exces- 
sive hardness,  is  very  difficult  to  work,  and  is  apt  to  fly  off 
in  splinters.  MarbU-Worker,  1 36. 

.6t.  Harsh;  rough;  rude;  coarse  in  texture  or 
quality. 

Like  strict  men  of  order. 
They  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a  bench 
Or  a  poor  stubborn  table. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  2. 
Their  Cloth  [made  from  bark] .  .  .  issiui^omwhennew, 
wears  out  soon.  Da/mpier,  Voyages,  I.  316. 

If  Hector's  Spouse  was  clad  in  stubborn  Stuff, 
A  Soldier's  Wife  became  it  well  enough. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  R^ractory,  Intractable,  etc.  (see  obstinate) ; 
wilful,  headstrong,  unruly,  inflexible,  obdurate,  ungovern- 
able, indocile,  mulish. 

stubborn  (stub'om),  v.  t.  [<  stubborn,  o.]  To 
make  stubborn;  render  stiff,  imyielding,  en- 
during, or  the  like.     [Rare.] 

Slaty  ridge 
Stubbom'd  with  iron.        Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 

stubbornly  (stub'om-li),  adv.  In  a  stubborn 
manner;  inflexibly;  obstinately. 

stubbornness  (stub'orn-nes),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  stubbernesse;  <  ME.  styburnesse,  stibornesse, 
etc. :  see  stubborn.]  The  state  or  character  of 
being  inflexible  or  stubborn;  obstinate  per- 
sistence, obduracy,  or  refractoriness. 

stubborn-shafted  (stub  'om-shaf ''ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  stiff  or  unyielding  shaft  or  trunk.    [Rare.] 

Before  a  gloom  of  stubbom-sha^d  oaks. 
Three  .  .  .  horsemen  waiting. 

Tennyson,  Oeraint. 

stubby  (stub'i),  a.  [<  stub  +  -y'^.]  1.  Abound- 
ing with  stubs. —  2.  Short,  thick,  and  stiff; 
stubbed:  as,  stubby  bristles;  sM%  fingers. 

stub-damask  (stub' dam'' ask),  n.  A  kind  of 
damaskeened  iron  made  of  stulas,  used  for  shot- 
gun barrels.    See  stub-twist. 

Stub  damask  is  made  from  the  same  materials  as  stub 
twist,  but  the  rods  after  the  first  drawing  are  subjected 
to  a  nigh  degree  of  torsion,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are 

then  welded  laterally  to  form  the  ribbon.  

Amer.  Cyc,  VII.  356. 

stub-end  (stub'end'),  w._  In  madh.,  the  enlarged 
rectangular  end  or  prism  of  a  pitman  or  con- 
necting-rod, over  which  the  strap  of  a  strap- 
joint  passes,  forming  with  the  end  of  the  prism 
a  rectangular  inclosure  which  holds  the  brasses 
or  boxes  fitted  to  a  crank-wrist  or  to  a  cross- 
head  pin.  Compare  strap-joint. 
The  keyway  is  the  butt  or  stttb  end  of  the  rod. 

Joshua  Rose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  403. 

stub-feather  (stub'feiH''6r),  n.  One  of  the 
short  feathers  left  on  a  fowl  after  it  has  been 
plucked;  a  pin-feather.    Salliwell. 

stub-iron  (stub't^em),  n.  Iron  formed  from 
stubs,  used  principally  for  making  fine  gun- 
barrels. 


stub-mortise 

stub-mortise  (stub'in6r''tis),  n.  A  mortise 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  timber  in  which  it  is  made. 

stub-nail  (stub'nal),  n.  An  old  or  worn  horse- 
shoe-nail; any  short  and  thick  nail;  a  stub. 

stub-pen  (8tub|pen),  n.  A  pen  haTing  a  blunt 
or  truncated  nib,  usually  short  and  broad, 

stub-short  (stub'sh6rt), ».   Same  as  stub-shot,  1. 

stub-shot  (stub'shot),  ».  1.  In  a  saw-mill,  the 
butt  or  unsawed  part  at  the  end  of  a  plank, 
separated  from  the  log.  Also  called  stub-short. 
— 2.  In  turning,  the  unworked  part  on  a  piece 
turned  in  a  lathe,  where  it  is  secured  to  the 
center.  It  is  removed  when  the  work  is  fin- 
ished. 

stub-tenon  (stub'ten^'on),  n.  In  earp^  a  short 
tenon,  as  at  the  end  of  an  upright.  E.  M.  Knight. 

stub-twist  (stub'twist),  n.  A  material  for  fine 
shot-gun  barrels,  as  those  of  fowling-pieces, 
wrought  from  stubs,  and  brought  into  form  by 
twisting  or  coiling  round  a  mandrel  or  by  weld- 
ing; also,  a  gun-barrel  made  of  this  material. 

Stubwort  (stub'wert),  n.  The  wood-sorrel, 
Oxalis  Aeetosetla:  so  called  from  its  growing 
about  stubs  or  stumps.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stucco  (stuk'6),  »i.  [Formerly  also  stuck, <  F.  stue 
=  8p.  estuco = Pg.  estuque= D.  stuc=Gr.  Sw.  stuch 
=  Dan.  stuk;  <  It.  stucco,  stucco,  <  OHGr.  stucehi, 
MHQ-.  stiicke,  G.  stiick,  a  piece,  a  patch,  =  D. 
stuk  =  08.  stukM  =  AS.  siyece  =  Icel.  stykM,  a 
piece ;  connected  with  stocfti.]  1 .  Plaster  or  ce- 
ment, of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  used  as  a 
coating  for  walls,  either  internally  or  externally, 
and  f  orthe  production  of  ornamental  effects  and 
figures.  Stacco  for  decorative  purposes,  as  the  cornices 
and  moldings  of  rooms  and  the  enrichment  of  ceilings, 
usually  consists  of  slakedlime,  chalk,  and  pulverized  white 
marble,  tempered  in  water,  or  of  calcineogypsum  or  plas- 
ter of  Paris  mixed  with  glue,  and  sometimes  also  gelatin 
or  gum  arahic,  in  a  hot  solution.  The  stucco  employed 
for  external  purposes  is  of  a  coarser  kind,  and  variously 

Srepared,  the  different  sorts  heing  generally  distinguished 
y  the  name  of  cemeKU.  Some  of  these  take  a  surface 
and  polish  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  marble.  The 
stucco  used  for  the  third  coat  of  three-coat  plast^  con- 
sists of  flue  lime  and  sand.  In  a  species  ciUled  hagUvrd 
stucco  a  small  quantity  of  hair  is  used.  Bough  stucco  is 
merely  floated  and  brushed  with  water,  but  the  best  kind 
is  troweled. 

2.  Work  made  of  stucco.  The  ornamenting  of  cor- 
nices, etc.,  with  garlands,  festoons,  fruits,  aud  figures  in 
stucco  was  carried  to  great  elaboration  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  by  the  Italians  under  Saphael  s  guidance  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

stucco  (stuk'6),  V.  t.  [<  stucco,  m.]  To  apply 
stucco  to ;  cover  with  stucco  or  fine  plaster. 

stuccoer  (stuk'o-6r), ».  [<«<MCC0-l--eri.]  One 
who  stuccoes ;  "one  who  applies  stucco  to  walls, 
etc. ;  one  who  works  or  deals  in  stucco. 

stucco-work  (stnk'o-w6rk),  n.  Ornamental 
work  composed  of  stucco. 

stuck^  (stuk).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
stick^  and  stick^. 

stuck^t  (stuk),  n.  [A  var.  of  stoek^.  Of.  tuck^.1 
A  thrust. 

stuck^  (stuk),  n.  and  v.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
stook. 

stnck^t  (stuk),  n.  [<  F.  stue,  <  It.  stucco,  stucco : 
see  stucco.'}    Stucco.    Imp.  Dust. 

stuck-int  (stuk'in),  n.    The  stoccade. 

I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  al]«  and  he 
gives  me  the  stu^  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion  that  it  is 
inevitable.  Sliak.,  T.  N.,  iiL  4.  803. 

stuckle  (stuk'l),  n.    [Dim.  of  stuckp,  stook.}    A 

number  of  sheaves  set  together  in  a  field;  a 

stook.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
stuckling    (stub'mig),  n.    [Origin   obscure.] 

A  thin  apple  pasty;  a  fritter.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
stuck-up  (stuk'up'),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  Offensively 

proud  or  conceited;  puffed  up;  consequential. 

[Colloq.] 

He  [the  true  gentleman]  is  never  ettu^-up,  nor  looks 
down  upon  others  because  they  have  not  titles,  honors,  or 
social  position  equal  to  his  own. 

W.  Mattlmoe,  Getting  on  In  the  World,  p.  144. 

H.  n.  Same  as  strap-oyster.  E.  Ingersoll. 
stnd^  (stud),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  studde;  < 
ME.  stode,  <  AS.  studu,  stuthu,  a  post,  =  Icel. 
stodh  =  Sw.  stiid,  a  post,  =  Dan.  stdd,  stub, 
stump,  =  MHG.  G.  stiitze,  a  prop,  support ;  cf . 
Skt.  sthuna,  a  post.  Cf.  sU)Oth,  a,  doublet  of 
stud^.  Hence  ult.  stotMe.]  1.  A  post;  an  up- 
right prop  or  support;  specifically,  one  of  the 
small  beams  or  scantlings  in  a  building,  of  the 
he^ht  of  a  single  story,  which,  with  the  laths 
nailed  upon  them,  form  the  walls  of  the  differ- 
ent rooms.    See  cut  under  siding. 

It  is  a  gross  mistake  in  architecture  to  think  that  eyeiy 
small  itud  bears  the  main  stress  and  burthen  of  the  build- 
ing, which  lies  indeed  upon  the  principal  timbers. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  11.    {Latham.) 
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2t.  The  stem,  trunk,  or  stock  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 
Seest  not  thilke  same  Hawthorne  studde, 
How  bragly  it  beginnes  to  budde^ 
And  utter  his  tender  head? 

denser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March. 

3.  A  transverse  piece  of  cast-iron  inserted  in 
each  link  of  a  chain  cable  to  prop  the  sides 
apart  and  strengthen  it.  See  cut  under  chain. 
— 4.  A  nail,  boss,  knob,  or  protuberance  afSxed 
to  a  surface,  especially  as  an  ornament. 

Crystal  and  myrrhine  cnps,  emboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Mttton,  F.  £.,  iv.  120. 

The  armour  of  the  legs  consists  of  a  chausson  of  chain- 
mail,  and  chausses  lacing  behind,  which  appear  to  be 
formed  of  studs  rivetted  on  cloth  or  leather. 

J.  Rewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  I.  p.  xvii 

5,  A  piece  in  the  form  of  a  boss  or  knob  for 
use  as  a  button  or  fastener,  or  in  some  other 
way,  A  stud  tor  a  bolt  is  a  rounded  nut  to  be  screwed 
on  to  the  projecting  end.  A  stud  for  lacing  is  a  button 
set  in  an  eyelet-hole  and  having  an  ear  round  which  the 
lace  is  passed.  A  shirt-stud  is  an  ornamental  button  com- 
monly with  a  tang  or  a  spire  by  which  it  can  be  inserted  in 
and  removed  from  an  eyelet-hole  or  small  buttonhole  in 
the  front  of  the  shirt. 

The  grate  which  (shut)  the  day  out-barres. 
Those  golden  studdes  which  naile  the  starres. 

Dehier,  londons  Tempe  (Works,  rv.  122). 

The  stud  itself,  called  the  anvil,  is  connected  to  the 
sending  battery,  and  the  other  pole  of  this  battery  is  to 
earth.  R.  S.  CvUey,  Pract.  Tel%.,  p.  269. 

The  mantle^  which  falls  over  the  back  of  the  figure  and 
is  not  gathered  up  at  the  arms,  is  secured  by  a  cordon  at- 
tached to  two  lozenge-shaped  stud*.  Eiusyc.  Brit.,  Yl.  469. 
Shirt-stud  abscess,  an  abscess  with  a  superficial  and  a 
deep  cavity,  connected  by  a  short  sinus, 
Stud^  (stud),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  studded,  ppr. 
studding.  [<  studX,  n.  Cf.  Icel,  styc0a,  prop, 
steady.]  1,  To  furnish  with  or  support  by 
studs,  or  upright  props. 

Is  it  a  wholesome  place  to  live  in,  with  its  black  shingles, 
and  the  green  moss  that  shows  how  damp  they  are  ?  its 
dai%low-studded  rooms?     Bau^thffme,  Seven  Gables,  xlL 

2.  To  set  with  or  as  with  studs. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearL 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  it  44. 

3.  To  set  with  protuberant  objects  of  any  kind ; 
scatter  over  with  separate  thmgs  rising  above 
the  surface :  as,  a  bay  studded  with  islands. 

A  fine  lawn  sloped  away  from  it,  studded  with  clumps 
of  trees.  Irving,  Sketoh-Book,  p.  30. 

4.  To  lie  scattered  over  the  surface  of;  be 
spread  prominently  about  in. 

The  turf  around  our  jpavilion  fairly  blazes  with  the 
splendor  of  the  yellow  daisies  and  crimson  poppies  that 
stttd  it.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  22. 

Studded  armor,  armor  composed  of  leather,  cloth  in  sev- 
eral thicknesses,  or  the  like,  through  which  are  driven 
metal  rivets  with  large  heads,  forming  studs  or  bosses. 
stud^  (stud),  n.  [<  MB.  stood,  stod,  <  AS.  stod, 
a  stud,  =  OHG-.  stuot,  stuat,  stuota,  a  stud,  MHG, 
stuot,  stut,  a  stud,  a  breeding  mare,  G.  stute,  a 
breeding  mare  (gestiit,  a  stud),  =  Icel.  stodh  = 
Dan.  stod,  a  stud,  =  Sw.  sto,  a  mare.  Cf .  Euss. 
stado,  a  herd  or  drove,  Lith.  stodas,  a  drove  of 
horses.  Cf.  steed.}  1.  A  number  of  horses 
kept  for  any  purpose,  especially  for  breeding 
or  sporting. 

He  keeps  the  stud  (which  is  to  be  diminished)  because 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  support  the  turf. 

GreviUe,  Memoirs,  July  18, 1830. 
2.  The  place  where  a  stud  is  kept,  especially 
for  breeding ;  a  stud-farm. 


studied 

very  seldom  used.  Lower  staddingaalla,  either  square 
or  three-cornered,  are  set  outside  of  the  leeches  of  the 
foresail.  Topmast-  and  topgallant-studdingsails  ore  set 
outside  of  the  topsail  and  topgallantsail.  They  are  spread 
at  the  head  by  small  yards  and  at  the  foot  by  booms  which 
slide  out  from  the  yardarms.  Also  oaSled  tteering-taU.  See 
cuts  under  ringtaOS  and  sAic.— Studdingsall-tMoms, 
long  poles  which  slide  out  and  in  through  boom-irons  on 
the  yards.    See  cut  under  ship. 

Studdle  (stud'l),  n.  [<  ME.  studdyU,  studdul, 
stodul,  steduUe,  <  Icel.  studhiU,  a  prop,  stay,  up- 
right, stud,  dim.  of  stodh  (=  AS.  stum,  etc.),  a 
prop:  see  studK}  If.  A  prop  or  bar  about  a 
loom.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p,  481. — 2.  One  of  the 
vertical  timbers  which  support  the  setts  in  the 
timbering  of  a  mining-shaft, 

studet,  n.    See  stud?. 

student  (stu'dent),  n.  [=  F.  4tudiant  =  Pr. 
estudicm  =  Bp."estudmnte  =  Pg.  estudcmte  =  It. 
studiante,  studiente,  studente  =  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
student,  a  student,  <  L.  studm(,t-)s,  ppr,  of  st«- 
dere,  be  eager,  zealous,  or  diligent,  apply  one's 
self,  study;  perhaps  (with  alteration  of  gp-  to 
St-)  =  Gr.  airMeiv,  be  eager,  hasten.  Hence 
also  stv/dy,  studious,  etc]  1.  A  studious  per- 
son; one  who  practises  studying  or  investiga- 
tion; one  given  to  the  study  of  books  or  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge :  as,  a  student  of  sci- 
ence or  of  nature. 

Keep  agamesterfrom  the  dice,  and  agood  sludentftom 
his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iit  1.  38. 

2.  A  person  who  is  engaged  in  a  course  of 
study,  either  general  or  special;  one  who  stud- 
ies, especially  with  a  view  to  education  of  a 
higher  kind ;  an  advanced  scholar  or  pupil :  as, 
an  academical  or  college  student;  a  student  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  or  art. 

A  greater  degree  of  gentility  is  affixed  to  the  character 
of  a  student  in  England  than  elsewhere. 

Ooldsmfth,  English  Clergy. 
Student  or  students'  lajup.    See  lampi. 

student-parsnip  (stu'dent-pars''nip),  n. .  See 
parsnip. 

Studentry  (stu'dent-ri),  n.  [<  student  -t-  -ry.} 
Students  collectively;  a  body  of  students. 
Kingsley,  Hypatia,     [Bare.] 

studentship  (stu'dent-ship),  n.  [<  student  + 
-ship.}  1,  The  stateof  being  a  student.  [Bare.] 
— 2,  -An  endowment  or  foundation  for  a  stu- 
dent; a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
person  in  a  course  of  study.  » 

She  [George  Eliot]  .  .  .  founded  to  his  memory  the 
"George  Heniy  I«wes  sludeatshya." 

Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  XHL  221. 

studerite  (sto'der-it),  n.  [Named  after  Bern- 
hard  Stofier,  a  Swiss  geologist  (1794-1887).]  A 
mineral  from  the  canton  of  Valais  in  Switzer- 
land, closely  related  to  tetrahedrite. 

stud-farm  (stud'farm),  n.  A  tract  of  land  de- 
voted to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses. 

Studfish  (stud'fish).  n.  A  kind  of  Mllifish, 
Pundulus  (Xenisma)  catenatus,  6  or  7  inches 


In  the  studs  of  persons  of  quality  in  Ireland,  where  care 
is  taken,  ...  we  see  horses  bred  of  excellent  shn>e. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Advancement  of  Trade  in  ueland. 

3.  A  stallion,  especially  one  kept  for  service  in 
breeding;  a  stud-horse.  [CoUoq.] — 4.  Does 
kept  for  breeding;  a  kennel.  [U.  S.]— IntSe 
stud,  kept  tor  breedmg,  as  a  horse  or  dog. 

stud^t,  studet,  n.  Middle  EngUsh  forms  of  stead. 

stud-bolt  (stud'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  with  a  thread 
at  each  end,  to  be  screwed  into  a  fixed  part 
at  one  end  and  have  a  stud  or  nut  screwed  on 
it  at  the  other. 

stud-book  (stud'biik),  n.  The  genealogical 
register  of  a  stud,  especially  of  horses;  a  book 
giving  the  pedigree  of  noted  or  thoroughbred 
animals,  especially  horses. 

Studderyt  (stud'er-i),  «.  [<  stu^  -f-  -ery.}  A 
place  for  keeping  a  stud  of  horses.  Harrison, 
Deserip.  of  Bng.,  iii.  1  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

studding  (stud'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stu^,  v.} 
In  carp.,  studs  or  joists  collectively,  or  material 
for  studs  or  joists. 

studdingsail  (stud'ing- sal;  pron.  by  sailors 
stun'sl),  n.  [<  studding,  verbal  n.  of  stucP-,  sup- 
port, +  sail;  or  else  altered  fisom  *steadying- 
sail.}  A  sail  set  beyond  the  leeches  of  some 
of  the  principal  squaresaUs  during  a  fair  wind. 


studfish  {Fundulus  UCenistna)  catenatus). 

long,  locally  abundant  in  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  rivers,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  cyprinodonts.  A  r^ted  species  is  Uie 
rootted  studfish,  F.  {X.)  stdlifer,  of  the  Alabama  river. 
These  represent  a  section  of  the  genns  with  the  dorsal  flu 
beginning  nearly  above  the  anaL 

stud-flower  (stud'flou*6r),n.  A  name  proposed 
by  Meehan  for  the  plant  Selonias  lullata,  trans- 
lating the  specific  name. 

stud-groom  (stud'griSm),  n.  A  groom  (gener- 
ally the  head  groom)  of  a  stud.  Nineteenth 
Century,  XXVI,  782. 

stud-horse  (stnd'h6rs),  n.  [<  MB.  *stodhors,  < 
AS.  stodhors  (=  Icel,  stoShhross),  <  stod,  stud, 
-I-  hors,  horse,]  A  horse  kept  in  the  stud  for 
breeding  purposes ;  a  stallion, 

studied  (stnd'id),  ^,  a,  1,  Informed  or  quali- 
fied by  study;  instructed;  versed;  learned. 

The  natural  man,  ...  be  he  never  so  great  a  philoso- 
pher, never  so  well  seen  in  the  law,  never  so  sore  studied 
in  the  Scripture,  .  .  .  yet  he  cannot  understand  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  ete.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  6. 

2.  Studiously  contrived  or  thought  out;  pre- 
meditated; deliberate:  &s,  a, studied \asv\t. 

The  flattering  senate 
Decrees  him  divine  honours,  and  to  cross  it 
Were  death  with  studied  torments. 

MasHnger,  Roman  Actor,  L  1. 


studiedly 

studiedly  (stud'id-li),  adv.  In  a  studied  man- 
ner; wiui  study  or  deliberation;  deliberately. 
Life  of  Mede,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  39. 
(Latham.) 

Stndier  (8tud'i-6r),  n.  [<  study'^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  studies;  an  examiner  or  investigator. 
Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  iz. 

studio  (stu'di-o),  n.  [<  It.  studio,  a  study :  see 
study.}  A  room  especially  arranged  for  paint- 
ing, drawing,  photographing,  or  other  art-work. 
It  IB  nsaalljr  fitted  with  windows  tor  securing  a  pure  sky- 
light, or  light  free  from  cross-reflections,  and  is  so  placed, 
when  possible,  as  to  receive  light  from  the  north  Bide. 

ETtudious  (stu'di-us),  a.  [=  P.  studieux  =  8p. 
Pg.  estudioso = It.  stttdioso,  <  L.  studiosus,  eager, 
a8siduous.<  studium,  eagerness,  zeal,  study:  see 
sto(%l .]  1 .  Given  to  study  or  learning ;  inclined 
to  learn  or  investigate ;  seeking  knowledge  from 
books,  inquiry,  meditation,  or  by  other  means : 
as,  a  atudioiis  pupil  or  investigator;  a  stu^ous 
reasoner. 

Let  the  iludioui  of  these  things  search  them  In  their 
proper  Authors.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  319. 

2.  Exercising  study  or  careful  consideration ; 
attentively  mindful  or  considerate;  thought- 
ful; heedful;  intent;  assiduous. 

I  am  (tudiotM  to  keep  the  ancient  terms. 

Bacrni,  Advancement  of  Learning,  11. 167. 
One  at  least  tlmUmis  of  deserving  well. 

B.  Joneon,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  8. 

3.  Manifesting  study  or  deliberation;  planned; 
studied. 

But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  itudi<na  care. 

SA(iJ:.,lHen.VI.,  ii.  5.  97. 

4.  Bevoted  to  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  study ; 
serving  as  a  place  of  study  or  contemplation. 
[Rare.] 

Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ;  .  .  . 
Some  to  the  eiudtom  universities. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  L  3.  10. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  etudioui  cloisters  pale. 

MUton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 156. 

=S7n.  1.  Studiout,  Seholarly.  Studtima  represents  a  fact 
in  conduct ;  scholarly,  a  fact  in  taste  or  predilection,  or  a 
similar  result :  as,  he  was  veiy  atudums,  out  not  really  of 
scholarly  instincts,  nor  likely  ever  to  produce  a  schdarly 
treatise, 

studiously  (stu'di-us-li),  ado.  In  a  studious 
manner;  with  reference  to  study  or  learning; 
as  a  student;  in  a  studied  manner;  with  studi- 
ous consideration  or  care ;  studiedly;  heedful- 
ly;  deliberately:  as,  to  be  studiously  inclined; 
to  investigate  a  subject  studiously. 

Studiousuess  (stu'di-us-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  studious,  diligence  in  study;  addiet- 
edness  to  books  or  investigation. 

Studite  (stu'dit),  n.  [<  LGt.  J^TOvilnig,  <  2tov- 
Si6q,  Studius,  a  Boman  who  built  a  monastery 
(thence  known  as  the  Studium)  for  the  order.] 
A  member  of  the  order  of  Acoemeti.  The  most 
famous  of  the  order  was  St  Theodore  the  Studite  (died  826), 
confessor  against  the  Iconoclasts  and  hymnographer. 

Studwork  (stud'w6rk),  n.     [<  stud^  +  work.'] 

1.  Brickwork  interspaced  with  studs;  construc- 
tion with  alternating  bricks  and  studs. —  Z. 
That  which  is  made  or  held  by  means  of  studs, 
espeoiallyin  armor;  brigandine-work, jazerant- 
work,  or  other  process  for  producing  garments 
of  fence  by  means  of  ordinary  textile  fabrics  or 
leather  set  withstuds.  See  cut  under  &npa»<2«ne. 

Study^  (stud'i),  n. ;  pi.  studies  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  studie;  <  ME.  study,  stody,  studye,  studie, 
<  OP.  estudie,  estude,  P.  etude  =  Sp.  estudio  = 
Pg.  estudo  =  It.  studio,  <  L.  studium,  eagerness, 
zeal,  exertion,  study,  <  studere,  be  eager,  zeal- 
ous, or  dUigent,  study:  see  student.']  1.  Eager- 
ness; earnestness;  zeal.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

They  do  thereby  [by  the  burning  of  the  books]  better 
declare  the  study  of  their  godliness. 

Calvin,  on  Acts  xix.  19,  p.  ]£9  (Calvin  Trans.  Soc). 

2.  Zealous  endeavor;  studied  effort,  aim,  or 
purpose ;  deliberate  contrivance  or  intention. 

Men's  study  is  set  rather  to  take  gifts,  and  to  get  of  other 
men's  goods,  than  to  give  any  of  their  own. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

It  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  t.  2.  85. 

As  touching  your  Graces  diligence  and  singulier  good 
studie  and  means  for  the  eyde  of  thBmperors  aflayres. 
S.  Sampson,  To  Wolsey  (Ellis's  Hist.  Letters,  3d  ser., 

[I.  354). 
This  is  a  cruelty  beyond  man's  study. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  Iv.  6. 

3.  The  mental  effort  of  understanding,  appre- 
ciating, and  assimilating  anything,  especially 
a  book;  the  earnest  and  protracted  examina- 
tion of  a  question,  by  reflection,  collection  and 
scrutiny  of  evidence,  and  otherwise ;  the  pur- 
suit of  learning. 
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In  contlnuall  studie  and  contemplation. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  4. 

When  the  mind  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  choice, 

fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides,  and 

will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other 

ideas,  it  Is  that  we  csll  intension  or  study. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IL  xlx.  1. 

4.  An  exercise  in  learning  or  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge;  an  act  or  course  of  intellectual 
acquisition,  as  by  memorizing  words,  facts,  or 
principles :  as,  the  actor's  study  was  very  rapid ; 
also,  an  effort  to  gain  an  understanding  of  some- 
thing; a  particular  course  otleaming,  inquiry, 
or  investigation :  as,  to  pursue  the  study  of  phys- 
ics or  of  a  language ;  to  make  a  study  of  trade, 
of  a  case  at  law,  or  of  a  man's  lite  or  character. 

The  chlefe  cltie  is  Hamsa,  sometime  called  Tarsus, 
famous  for  the  sImUes  of  learning,  herein  (saith  Stral)o) 
surmounting  both  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  334. 

His  [Calvin's]  bringing  up  was  In  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 

5.  That  which  is  studied  or  to  be  studied ;  a 
branch  of  learning ;  a  subject  of  acquired  or 
desired  knowledge ;  a  matter  for  investigation 
or  meditation. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Bacon,  Studies  (ed.  1887). 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  11.  2, 
'Twas,  in  truth,  a  study, 
To  mark  his  spirit,  alternating  between 
A  decent  and  professional  gravity 
And  an  Irreverent  mirthfulness, 

Whiitier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  Int. 
Personally  I  think  that  Shakespeare  is  almost  the  easi- 
est study ;  perhaps  because  of  my  being  accustomed  as  a 
boy  to  see  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Lester  WaUack,  Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  720. 

6.  A  state  of  mental  inquiry  or  cogitation; 
debate  or  counsel  with  one's  self ;  deep  medi- 
tation; amuse;  a  quandary. 

Pandarus,  that  in  a  stodye  stod, 
Er  he  was  war,  she  tok  hym  by  the  hood. 

Ohamxr,  Troilus,  11, 1180. 
I  haf  gret  stody  til  I  haf  tydings  fro  jow. 

PasUm  Letters,  I.  78. 
The  king  of  Castile,  herewith  a  little  confused,  and  in  a 
studie,  said.  That  can  I  doe  with  my  honour. 

Bacon,  Hist,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  224. 

7.  I%eat.,  one  who  studies  or  learns;  a  studier; 
specifically,  a  memorizer  of  a  part  for  the  thea- 
ter ;  an  actor  as  a  memorizer. 

I've  got  a  part  of  twelve  lengths  here  which  I  must,  be 

up  in  to-morrow  night,  and  I  haven't  had  time  to  look  at 

it  yet.    I'm  a  confounded  ^uick  study,  that 's  one  comfort, 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Mckleby,  xxiiL 

8.  In  music,  a  composition,  usually  instrumen- 
tal, having  something  of  the  instructive  and 
gymnastic  purpose  of  an  exercise  combined 
with  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  value;  an 
^tude.  An  elaborate  work  of  this  class,  combining  great 
technical  difficulty  with  decided  artistic  Interest,  is  often 
called  a  emusert  study. 

9.  Something  done  as  an  exercise  in  learning, 
or  in  special  study  or  observation;  specifi- 
cally, in  art,  a  sketch  or  performance  executed 
as  an  educational  exercise,  as  a  memorandum 
or  record  of  observations  or  effects,  or  as  a  guide 
for  a  finished  production :  as,  the  story  is  a,  study 
of  morbid  passion ;  a  study  of  a  head  for  a  paint- 
ing.— 10.  A  room  in  a  dwelling-house  or  other 
building  set  apart  for  private  study,  reading, 
writing,  or  any  similar  occupation;  by  exten- 
sion, the  private  room  or  ot&oe  of  the  master  of 
a  house,  however  it  may  be  used. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius. 

Shak.,J.C.,u.l.7. 
There  is  a  gold  wand. 
Stands  in  King  Cornwalls  study  windowe. 

Ballad  qf  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  242). 

Academy  Study.  See  academy.— Biown  etixdj.  See 
browm.=S7TL  3.  Kesearch,  inquiry,  investigation.— 6,  Ee- 
'  flection. 

Studyi  (stud'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  studied,  ppr. 
studying.  .  [<  MB.  studyen,  stodyen,  <  OP.  estur 
dier,  P.  Studier  =  Sp.  estimiar  =  Pg.  estudar  = 
It.  stuMare,  <  ML.  studiare,  study,  <  L.  studium, 
eagerness,  zeal,  study:  see  slMdy\  Ji.]  I.  »m- 
trans.  1.  To  exercise  the  mind  in  learning;  ap- 
ply one's  self  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
acquire  loiowledge  and  mental  training,  as  by 
memorizing  words,  facts,  or  principles. 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn : 
That  is.  to  live  and  study  here  three  years, 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  1. 1,  35. 

2.  To  exercise  the  mind  in  considering  or  con- 
triving; deliberate  upon  or  about  something; 
-  ponder. 

Al  this  maketh  me  on  meteles  to  siiudie. 

And  how  the  preest  preuede  no  pardon  to  Do-weL 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  317. 
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I  found  a  moral  flrst,  and  then  studMd  for  a  fable. 

Swift. 

3.  To  muse ;  meditate  ;  cogitate ;  reflect ;  re- 
volve thoughts  or  ideas :  used  absolutely.  [Ar- 
chaic or  ooUoq.] 

Which  made  the  butchers  of  Nottingham 
To  study  as  they  did  stand. 
Saying,  "Surely  he  is  some  prodigal," 
Bdbin  Hood  and  the  Butcher  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  35)l 
Brer  Fox,  he  come  up,  en  dar  lay  Brer  Kabbit,  periently 
cole  en  stiff.  Brer  Fox  he  look  at  Brer  Babbit,  en  he  sorter 
study.  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Bemus,  xv. 

4.  To  endeavor  studiously  or  thoughtfully; 
use  studied  or  careful  efforts;  be  diligent  or 
zealous;  plan;  contrive:  as,  to s2u%  for  peace 
or  for  the  general  good. 

With  that  he  departed  from  his  moder  and  yede  into  a 
chamber,  and  be-gan  to  stodye  howe  be  myght  snede  to  go 
to  the  liynge  Arthur.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  IL  178, 

Study  [give  diligence,  E,  V,]  to  shew  thyself  approved 
unto  God,  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

5.  To  prosecute  a  regular  course  of  study,  as 
that  prescribed  to  prepare  one  for  the  exercise 
of  a  profession:  as,  to  study  for  the  bar,  or  for 

the  church  or  ministry To  study  up,  to  make  a 

special  study;  bring  up  or  refresh  one's  knowledge  by 
study.    [Colloq.] 

II.  irons.  1.  To  seek  to  learn  by  memorizing 
the  facts,  principles,  or  words  of;  apply  the 
mind  to  learning ;  store  in  the  memory,  either 
generally  or  verbatim:  as,  to  study  a  book,  a 
language,  history,  etc. ;  to  study  a  part  in  a 
play  or  a  piece  for  recitation. 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit, 

Shak.,  T,  of  the  S,,  11, 1,  264. 

2.  To  seek  to  ascertain  or  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of,  as  by  observation  or  inquiry ;  make 
a  study  of ;  inquire  into ;  investigate :  as,  to 
study  a  man's  character  or  the  customs  of 
society;  to  study  the  geology  of  a  region,  or  a 
case  of  disease. 

I'll  .  .  .  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tajlors. 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body, 

Shak.,  Rich,  III,,  L  2,  258. 

8.  To  consider  in  detail;  deliberate  upon; 
think  out :  as,  to  study  the  best  way  of  doing 
something ;  to  study  a  discourse  or  a  compli- 
ment. 

I  will  still  stiudy  some  revenge  past  this. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  1.  2. 

4.  To  regard  attentively  or  discriminatingly; 
consider  as  to  requirements,  character,  quaUly, 
use,  effect,  or  the  like ;  pay  distinguismng  at- 
tention to:  as,  to  stuSy  one's  own  interests;  to 
study  the  effect  of  one's  actions;  to  study  a 
person ;  to  study  a  drapery  or  a  model  in  art. — 

5.  To  look  at  musingly,  as  in  a  brown  study. 

He  was  studying  the  toe  of  his  foot,  visible  through  a 
rift  in  his  well-worn  brogan.    The  Century,  xxtvttt.  gs. 

6.  To  apply  the  mind  to  learning  (a  specific 
science  or  branch  of  science),  especially  with 
the  object  of  preparing  for  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
fession: as,  the  one  is  studying  medicine,  the 
other  theology. — 7t.  To  subject  to  study;  carry 
through  a  course  of  learning;  educate;  insfatuct. 

The  State  of  Avignion,,  , .  being  visited  with  such  of  the 
French  Preachers  as  had  been  studied  at  Geneva,  the  peo- 
ple generally  became  inclined  unto  Calvin's  doctrines, 

HeyliTi,  Hist,  Presbyterians,  p,  54,    (Dames.) 

To  study  out,  (a)  To  find  out  by  study  or  consideration ; 
get  at  the  bottom  of;  unravel :  as,  to  study  out  a  person's 
meaning ;  he  has  studied  out  the  mystery,  (p)  To  think 
out  deliberately;  arrange  definitely  in  the  mind ;  deter- 
mine the  details  of :  as,  I  have  studied  out  a  plan ;  to  study 
out  a  set  of  rules,— To  study  up.  (a)  To  learn  by  spe- 
cial study  or  investigation ;  get  up  a  knowledge  of,  as  for 
a  particiUar  purpose  or  occasion :  as,  to  stitdy  up  a  law- 
case,  or  a  subject  for  an  examination ;  to  study  up  routes 
of  travel.  (6)  To  seek  or  get  a  knowledge  of  by  observa- 
tion or  consideration ;  observe  or  reflect  upon  critically ; 
make  up  one's  mind  about :  as,  to  study  up  a  person  or  a 
man's  character ;  to  study  up  arguments  or  reasons.  ^  Syn. 
2,  To  scrutinize,  search  into.— 3.  To  reflect  upon,  medi- 
tate, ponder, — 4,  To  contemplate, 

study2  (stud'i),  n. ;  pi.  studies  (-iz).  Another 
spelling  of  siiddy\  a  variant  of  stithy.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Stuni  (stS'f a),  n. ;  It.  pi.  stufe  (-fe),  E.  stufas 
(-faz).  [It.'i  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  fis- 
sure of  the  earth  in  volcanic  regions. 

In  many  volcanic  regions  jets  of  steam,  called  by  the 
Italians  stitfas,  issue  from  fissures  at  a  temperature  high 
above  the  boiling-point. 

Lyell,  Prin.  of  GeoL  (11th  ed.),  1. 891. 

stuff  (stuf),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  stuffe;  < 
ME.  stuf,  stuff,  stuffe  (=  D.  L(J.  Dan.  stof=  G. 
Sw.  staff;  ML.  estoffa),  <  OP.  estoffe,  P.  6toffe 
=  Sp.  Pg.  estofa,  quilted  stuff,  =  It.  stoffa,  <  L. 
stuppa  (ML.  prob.  also  Germanized  *stupfa, 
stuffa),  earlier  stupa,  the  coarse  part  of  flax, 
hards,  tow:  see  stepei.   Of.  stop.    The  sense  of 
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the  L.  word  is  better  preserved  in  the  verb  stuff, 
cram:  see  stuff,  stop,  «.]  l.n.  1.  Substance  or 
material  in  some  definite  state,  form,  or  situa- 
tion ;  any  particular  kind,  mass,  or  aggregation 
of  matter  or  things;  material  in  some  distinct 
or  limited  sense,  ■wnether  raw,  or  wrought  or 
to  be  wrought  into  form. 

Of  Buche  a  stuffe  as  easy  Is  to  fynde 
Is  best  to  bilde. 

PaUaMia,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 
The  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  worli  apon  matter,  .  .  . 
worlceth  according  to  the  ituff. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  44. 

The  breccia,  too,  is  quite  comparable  to  moraine  Ouff. 

J.  GeUtie,  Oeol.  Slietches,  ii.  4. 

The  stiff  upstanding  of  fine  young  stuff,  hazel,  ash,  and 

so  on,  tapering  straight  as  a  flsldng-rod,  and  Itnobbing  out 

on  either  side  with  scarcely  controllable  bulges. 

iJ.  D.  Blaclmuyre,  Crippa,  the  Carrier,  Jotiv. 

2.  Incorporeal  or  psychical  substance  of  some 
special  kind ;  that  which  arises  from  or  con- 
stitutes mind,  character,  or  quality;  any  im- 
material efduence,  influence,  principle,  or  es- 
sence.   See  mind-stuff. 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 

To  do  no  contrived  murder.    Shak.,  Othello,  i  2. 2. 

As  soon  as  my  soul  enters  into  heaven,  I  shall  be  able  to 

say  to  the  angels,  I  am  of  the  same  stuff  as  you,  spirit  and 

spirit.  Dorme,  Sermons,  xU. 

Do  not  squander  time ;  for  tliat  is  the  stuff  which  life  is 

made  of.  FranOin,  Way  to  Wealth,  §  1. 

The  spirit  of  Ximenes  was  of  too  stem  a  stuff  to  be  so 

easily  extinguished  by  the  breath  of  royal  displeasure. 

Pretcott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  it  26. 

3.  Goods ;  possessions  in  a  general  sense ;  bag- 
gage :  now  chiefly  in  the  phrase  household  stuff. 

Assemblit  were  gone  the  same  in  the  fight. 
And  restorlt  full  stlthly  the  stuff  ot  the  Orelces. 

Destruction  o/Troy(E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6776. 
I  will  not  stay  to-night  tor  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  <tu^  aboard. 

SAoft.,  C.  of  E.,  Iv.  4. 162. 

I  have  good  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both  brass 

and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  324. 

4.  Something  made  up,  or  prepared  or  designed, 
for  some  specific  use.  (a)  Woven  material;  a  textile 
fabric  of  any  idnd ;  specifically,  a  woolen  fabric. 

At  my  little  mercer's  in  Lumbard  Street, . . .  and  there 
cheapened  some  stuffs  to  hang  my  room. 

Pepys,  Dlaiy,  II.  434. 
(fi)  A  preparation  of  any  kind  to  be  swallowed,  as  food, 
drink,  or  medicine. 

I  .  .  .  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life. 

Skak,,  Cymbeline,  v.  6.  266. 
(e)' Beady  money;  cash;  means  in  general.    [CoUoq.] 
But  has  she  got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag?  is  she  rich,  hey? 

Sheridan,  The  Hivals,  i.  1. 
(df  A  preparation  or  composition  for  use  in  some  Indus- 
vrial  process  or  operation.  Among  the  many  things  tech- 
nically known  as  stu^  in  this  sense  are  (1)  ground  paper- 
stock  ready  for  use,  the  material  before  ttie  final  prepa- 
ration being  called  haif-stock;  (2)  the  composition  of  tal- 
low with  various  oils,  wax,  etc.  (also  called  dubbing),  used 
in  a  hot  state  by  curriers  to  fill  the  pores  of  leather;  (3) 
the  similar  composition  of  turpentine,  tallow,  etc.,  with 
whicli  the  mast^  sides,  and  other  parte  of  wooden  ships 
are  smeared  for  preservation ;  (4)  the  mixture  of  alum  and 
salt  used  by  bakers  for  whitening  bread.  For  others,  see 
phrases  below. 

5.  Unwrought  matter;  raw  material  to  be 
worked  over,  or  to  be  used  in  making  or  pro- 
ducing something:  as,  hreadstuffs  (see  bread- 
stuff); foodstuff;  rough  stuff  (for  carpenters' 
use) ;  the  Yeia-stuff  of  mines. 

The  stuff,  t  e.,  the  mixed  orc^  veinstone,  and  coantry 
roclc,  havme  been  cleansed,  it  is  now  possible  to  make  a 
separation  by  hand.  Encye.  Brit.,  XVI.  463. 

6.  Refuse  or  useless  material;  that  which  is  to 
be  rejected  or  cast  aside;  in  mining,  attle  or 
rubbish.  Hence — 7.  Intellectual  trash  or  rub- 
bish; foolish^or  irrational  expression ;  fustian; 
twaddle :  often  in  the  exclamatory  phrase  stuff 
and  nonsense  ! 

A  Deal  of  such  Stuff  ihey  sung  to  the  deaf  Ocean. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  278. 

8t.  Supply  or  amount  of  something;  stock; 
provision;  quantity;  extent;  vigor. 

That  they  leve  resonable  stuff  [ot  fuel]  upon  the  bak  fro 
spryng  to  spryng,  to  seme  the  pouere  people  of  peny- 
wortlies  and  half peny  worthez  In  the  neep  sesons. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  426. 

I  have  but  easy  stuffe  of  money  withinne  me,  for  so  meche 
as  the  seison  of  the  yer  is  not  yet  growen. 

Fasten  Letters,  I.  61. 
Clear  stuff,  in  carp.,  boards  free  from  imperfections  such 
as  knots,  wind-shakes,  and  ilng-hearts. —  Coarse  stuff,  in 
building,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hair  used  in  the  first  coat 
and  floating  of  plastering.—  Fine,  free,  Inch  Stuff.  See 
the  qualifying  words.—  Ga^ed  stuff.  Same  a«  gage-stuff. 
—  Quarter  Stuff,  in  carp.  See  quarter-stuff. — Bed  stuff, 
a  watchmakers'  name  for  crocus,  or  oxid-of-iron  powder. — 
Small  stuff  {naut).  See  smaU.—TM  real  Stuff.  See 
reaii-. — Touclling-Stuff,  in  aquatint  engraving,  a  com- 
position of  the  awes  of  cork,  Ivory-black,  and  gall  with 
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treacle,  made  into  a  ball,  and  used  with  water  for  touching 
up  the  dark  parts  of  the  plate.— White  stuff,  a  gilders' 
composition,  formed  of  size  and  whiting,  used  in  forming 
a  surface  over  wood  that  is  to  be  gilded. 

n.  a.  Madeof  stuff,  especially  of  light  woolen 
fabric. — stuff  gown,  a  gown  made  ot  stuff,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  ot  finer  material,  as  silk ;  especially,  in 
legal  phraseology,  the  gown  of  a  junior  barrister;  hence, 
in  England,  a  junior  barrister,  or  one  under  the  rank  of 
queen's  counsel. 

There  she  sat^  ...  in  her  brown  stuff  goum,  her  check 
apron,  wliite  handkerchief,  and  cap. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvi. 
Stuff  hat,  a  hat  made  in  imitation  of  beaver,  the  fur  ot 
various  animals  being  applied  to  a  foundation  which  is 
rendered  water-proof  by  i£e  application  ot  varnish, 
stuff  (stuf),  V.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  stuffe;  < 
ME.stuffen;  from  the  noun.]  I.  tram.  1.  To 
fill  with  any  kind  of  stuff  or  loose  material ; 
cram  full ;  load  to  excess ;  crowd  with  some- 
thing: as,  to  s*tt^the  ears  with  cotton. 

If  you  will  go,  I  will  «j«/your  purses  full  of  crowns. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  2. 146. 

2.  Specifically,  to  fill  with  stuffing  or  packing; 
cram  the  cavity  of  with  material  suitable  for  the 
special  use  or  occasion :  as,  to  stuff  a  cushion  or 
a  bedtiek ;  to  stuff  a  turkey  or  a  leg  of  veal  for 
roasting. —  3.  To  cause  to  appear  stuffed;  puff 
or  swell  out ;  distend.    [Bare.] 

Lest  the  gods  tor  sin 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stu^tby  skin. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Fersius's  Satires,  v.  273. 

4.  To  fill  the  prepared  skin  of  (an  animal),  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  and  preserving  its 
natural  form  and  appearance :  the  process  in- 
cludes wiring  and  mounting.  See  taxidermy 
and  stuffing,  n.,  3. 

A  few  fluffed  animals  (as  the  Bector  was  fond  of  natural 
history)  added  to  the  impressive  character  of  the  apart- 
ment. Soott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xzxit 

5.  Figuratively,  to  fiU,  cram,  or  crowd  with 
something  of  an  immaterial  nature :  as,  to  stuff 
a  poem  with  mawkish  sentiment. 

Well  staffed  with  all  maner  of  goodnesse. 

Ram.  qfPartenay  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  6878. 
Yon  have  a  leamM  head,  «tu^it  with  libraries. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  S. 

6.  To  use  as  stuffing  or  filling;  dispose  of  by 
crowding,  cramming,  or  packing. 

Put  them  [roses]  into  .  .  .  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
stuffing  them  close  together.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  366. 

A  woman  was  busy  making  a  clearance  of  such  articles 
as  she  could  stuff  &\ny  in  comers  and  behind  chairs. 

Chambers's  Jour.,  LV.  42. 

7.  To  constitute  a  filling  for ;  be  crowded  into ; 
occupy  so  as  to  fill  completely. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 

Dryden,  Maeli,  IL  26. 

8.  To  apply  stuff  to ;  treat  with  stuff,  in  some 
technical  sense.    See  stuff,  n.,  4  (d)  (2). 

Ordinarily  the  hand  process  of  stuffing  leather  is  ac- 
complished after  rolling  the  sides  into  bundles  with  the 
grain  side  in,  and  softening  them  by  treating  or  beating. 
C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  409. 
9t.  To  stock  or  supply;  provide  with  a  quota 
or  outfit;  famish;  replenish. 

He  stuffed  alle  castelle 
Wyth  armyre  &  vytelle. 

Arthur  (ed.  Fumivall),  L  549. 
Stithe  shippes  &  stoure  stuffet  with  vitell. 
All  full  vpon  flote  with  fyne  pepull  in. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  B.\  L  2748. 
The  same  nyght  I  cam  to  Placiencia  or  Flesaunce ;  ther 
I  stuffed  me  wt  wyne  and  bred  and  other  caseles  as  me 
thowght  necessary  for  me  at  that  tyme. 

Torkingtan,  Diarie  ot  Eng.  Travell,  p.  5. 

10.  To  deceive  with  humorous  intent;  gull. 
[CoUoq.]  —To  stuff  a  ballot-box,  to  thmst  into  a  bal- 
lot-box surreptitiously  fraudulent  ballots,  or  any  ballots 
which  have  not  actually  been  cast  by  legal  voters.  [U.  S.] 
—To  stuff  out,  to  fil(, round,  or  puff  out;  swell  to  the 
full;  distend;  expand. 

Stuffs  oul  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iiL  4.  97. 

II.  intrams.  To  eat  greedily;  play  the  glutton. 
He  longed  to  lay  him  down  upon  the  shelly  bed,  and  Oiuff; 
He  had  often  eaten  oysters,  but  had  never  had  enough. 
W.  S.  aUhert,  Etiquette. 

stafC-chest  (stuf 'chest);  n.  In  pa/per-mmmf,,  a 
vat  in  which  the  pulp  is  mixed  preparatory  to 
molding. 

stuffed  (stuft),  p.  a.    1.  Filled  with  or  as  with 
stuffing. — 3.  Having  the  nose  obstructed,  as 
during  a  cold. 
I  am  stuffed,  cousin ;  I  cannot  smell. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  IIL  4.  64. 

3.  In  hot.,  filled  with  a  cottony  web  or  spongy 
mass  which  is  distinct  from  the  walls :  said  of 
stems  of  fungi.  ^ 

stuff-engine  (stuf 'en*jin),  n.  In  paper-mamif. , 
a  pulp-grinder. 


stufBng-wheel 

Stuffer  (stuf '6r),  n.  [<  staff  +  -erl.]  1,  One 
who  stuffs,  or  does  anything  called  stuffing:  as, 
a  hicA-stuffer;  a  ballot-box  stuffer.— 2.  That 
which  stuffs ;  specifically,  a  machine  or  an  in- 
strument for  performing  any  stuffing  operation : 
as,  a  sausage-ste^er;  a  ste/er  for  horse-collars. 
They  [tomatoes]  fall  into  the  hopper,  and  are  fed  by  the 
staffer  a  cylinder  worked  by  a  treadle,  into  the  can. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  446. 

Stuff-gOimsman  (stuf 'gounz"man),  n.  A  junior 
barrister;  a  stuff  gown.  See  stuff,  a. 
stuffiness  (stuf 'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  proper- 
ty of  being  stuffy,  close,  or  musty:  as,  the  stuf- 
finess of  a  room. —  2.  The  condition  of  being 
stuffed,  or  stuffed  up,  as  by  a  cold.     [Eare.] 

As  soon  as  one  [cold]  has  departed  with  the  usual  final 
stage  of  stuffiness,  another  presents  itself. 

Seojye  ffiiot.  In  Cross,  n.  xiL 

stuffing  (stuf 'ing),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of  ««Mjf,  D.]  1. 
The  material  used  for  filling  a  cushion,  a  mat- 
tress, a  horse-collar,  the  skin  of  a  bird  or  other 

animal,  etc. 

Your  titles  are  not  writ  on  posts, 
Or  hoUow  statues  which  the  best  men  are. 
Without  Promethean  stuffings  reached  from  heaven ! 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

2.  In  cooJcery,  seasoned  ot  flavored  material, 
such  as  bread-crumbs,  chestnuts,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, or  oysters,  used  for  filling  the  body  of 
a  fowl,  or  the  hollow  from  whion  a  bone  has 
been  taken  in  a  joint  of  meat,  before  cooking, 
to  keep  the  whole  in  shape,  and  to  impart  flavor. 

Bidley,  a  little  ot  the  stuffiTig.    It  11  make  your  hair  curL 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xvL 

Oeese  and  ducks  to  be  freighted  hereafter  with  savoury 

stuffing.  Lemon,  Wait  tor  the  End,  I.  14. 

3.  The  art  or  operation  of  filling  and  mounting 
the  skin  of  an  animal;  taxidermy.  Two  main 
methods  ot  stuffing  are  distinguished  as  scffl  and  hard.  In 
the  former  the  skin  is  wired,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  an  in- 
ternal framework,  and  cotton  or  tow  is  introduced,  bit  by 
bit,  till  the  desired  form  is  secured.  In  the  latter  a  solid 
mass  of  tow,  shaped  like  the  animal,  is  introduced  within 
the  skin,  which  is  then  molded  upon  this  artificial  body. 
Hard  stuffing  is  usually  practised  upon  birds. 

4.  A  filling  of  indifferent  or  superfluous  mate- 
rial for  the  sake  of  extension,  as  in  a  book; 
padding. 

If  these  topics  be  insufficient  habitually  to  supply  what 
compositors  call  the  requisite  «e«^n^,  .  .  .  recourse  is  to 
be  had  to  reviews. 

W.  Taylor,  in  Bobberds's  Memoir,  I.  425.    (Davies.) 

5.  Amixtureof  fish-oil  and  tallow  rubbed  into 
leather  to  soften  it  and  render  it  supple  and 
water-proof.    M.  S.  Knight. 

The  leather  to  receive  grease  or  stuffing  is  usually  placed 
in  a  rotating  drum  or  wheel.    C.  T.  Danis,  Leather,  p.  4ia 

6.  The  wooden  wedges  or  folds  of  paper  used 
to  wedge  the  plates  of  a  comb-cutters  saw  into 

the  two  grooves  in  the  stock Kougb  stufBng,  a 

composition  of  yellow  ocher,  white  lead,  vamish,  and  ja- 
pan, used  as  a  groundwork  in  painting  carriages. 

stuffing-box  (stuf 'ing-boks),  n.  In  mach.,  a  con- 
trivance for  securing  a  steam-,  air-,  or  water- 
tight joint  when  it  is  required  to  pass  a  mova- 
ble rod  out  of  a  vessel  or  into  it.  it  consists  of 
a  close  box  cast  round  the  hole  through  which  the  rod 
passes,  in  which  is  laid,  around  the  rod  and  in  contact 


Stuffing-box  in  Steam-engine. 
a,  CTlinder-head ;  *,  box  cast  integrally  with  the  head  a  ;  c,  piston- 
rod;  d,  d,  packing  wound  about  the  rod ;  *,  follower  for  compressing 
thepaclcmg  j  /,/,  bolts  and  nuts  for  forcing  the  follower  against  the 

with  it,  a  quantity  of  hemp  or  india-rubber  packing.  This 
packing  is  lubricated  with  oily  matter,  and  a  ring  is  then 
placed  on  the  top  of  it  and  pressed  down  by  screws,  so  as 
to  squeeze  the  packing  into  every  crevice.  The  stuff- 
ing-box is  used  in  steam-engines,  in  pumps,  on  the'shaft 
ot  a  screw  steamer  where  it  passes  through  the  stem,  etc. 
.Uso  called  packing-box.—  Lantern  Btufflng-boX,  a  long 
stuffing-box  with  tightening-bolte,  used  in  some  marine 
engines.    K  B.  Knight. 

stuffing-brush  (stuf 'ing-brush),  re.  A  stiff  brush 

for  rubbing  stuffing  into  leather. 
Stuffing-maclline  (stnf'ing-ma-shen'),  n.    In 

tanning  and  currying,  a  maeffine  for  working 

stuffing  into  leather. 
Stuffing-wheel  (stuf 'ing-hwel),  n.    In  tanning, 

a  stuffing-machine  in  which  leather  is  worked 

with  stuffing  in  a  revolving  hollow  drum,  the 
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lipat  being  variously  applied  by  a  steam-jacket, 
an  internal  steam-ooU,  or  (now  rarely)  by  direct 
admission  of  steam  into  the  drum. 
stufEy  (stuf' i),  a.  [<  stuff  +  -^i.]  1.  Close,  as 
if  from  being  stuffed  and  unairedj  musty  from 
closeness ;  oppressive  to  the  head  or  lungs. 

The  hats  let  in  the  frost  In  winter  and  the  heat  in  som- 
mer,  and  were  at  once  sti0y  and  draughty. 

Mre.  J.  H.  Emtiff,  Short  Llle,  11. 

2.  Stuffed  out;  fat:  said  of  a  person.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3.  Affected  as  if  by  stuffing;  muffled: 
said  of  the  voice  or  speech. 

Why,  this  was  Mrs-Vangllt  herself;  her  own  stujfy  voice, 
interspersed  with  the  familiar  coughs  and  gasps. 

Harper'i  Mag.,  LXXIX.  648. 

4.  Made  of  good  stuff;  stoat;  resolute;  met- 
tlesome.    [Scotch.]  —  5.  Angry;  sulky;  obsti- 
nate.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
stuggy  (stu^'i),  a.   [A  dial.  var.  of  stogy,  stoehy.'] 
Stocky;  tbick-set;  stout.    [Devonshire,  Eng.] 

We  are  of  a  thickset  breed.  .  .  .  Like  enough,  we  conld 
meet  them,  man  for  man,  .  .  .  and  show  them  what  a 
crosB-hattock  means,  because  we  are  so  stuggy. 

£.  2>.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  v. 

Stuketf  n.    An  old  spelling  of  stucJc^. 

fituUi  (stul),  n.  [Prob.  <  G.  stolle,  <  MHG.  stolle, 
OHG-.  stollo,  a  support,  prop,  post.  Cf.  stool, 
stulm.']  In  mimng,  a  heavy  timber  secured  in 
an  excavation,  and  especially  in  the  stopes. 
On  the  stull6  rests  the  lagging,  and  they  together  form 
the  support  tor  the  attle,  or  deads,  which  is  left  in  the 
mine  partly  to  keep  the  excavation  from  falling  together 
and  partly  to  avoid  the  expense  of  rais&g  worthless  rock. 

StnlP  (stul),  M.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  luncheon; 
also,  a  large  piece  of  bread,  cheese,  or  other 
eatable.    RalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stulpt  (stulp),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  stolp,  stowp, 
stovp^;  early  mod.  E.  stouVpe;  <  MB.  stulpe, 
stolpe,  <  Icel.  stoipi  =  Sw.  Dan.  stolpe  =  MD. 
stolpe,  a  post,  pillar.  Of.  siull^.']  A  short  stout 
post  of  wood  or  stone  set  in  the  ground  for  any 
purpose. 

But  m  toote  high  on  gtulpes  must  ther  be 
A  floor  for  hem. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 

stultification  (stul'ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
stultificare,  turn  into  foolishness  (see  stulUfy), 
+  -ation.']  The  act  of  stultifying,  or  the  state 
of  being  stultified.  Imp.  Diet. 
Stultifler  (stul'ti-fi-6r),  n.  [<  stidUfy  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  stultifies. 
stultify  (stul'ti-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stul^fied, 
ppr.  stultifying.  [<  LL.  stulUficare,  turn  into 
foolishness,  <  L.  stultus,  foolish,  silly,  +  facere, 
make.]  1.  To  make  or  cause  to  appear  fool- 
ish; reduce  to  foolishness  or  absurdity:  used 
of  persons  or  things. 

We  stick  at  technical  difBcnltles.  I  think  there  never 
was  a  people  so  choked  and  gtvlUfied  by  forms. 

Eimram,  Affairs  in  Kansas. 
Mythologists  .  .  .  contrived  ...  to  atiMify  the  my- 
thology they  professed  to  explain. 

E.  B.  Tylm,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  262. 

2.  To  look  upon  as  a  fool;  regard  as  foolish. 
[Bare.] 

The  modem  sciolist  stvIUflet  all  understandings  but  his 
own,  and  that  which  he  regards  as  his  own. 

Haditt.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

To  stultify  one's  self,  (a)  To  deuy,  directly  or  by  im- 
plication, what  one  has  already  asserted ;  expose  one's 
self  to  the  charge  of  self-contradiction.  (6)  In  lam,  to 
allege  one's  own  Insanity. 

stnltiloquence  (stul -til 'o-kwens),  n.  [<  L. 
stuUiloguenUa,  foolish  talk',  babbling,  <.stuUilo- 
quen{t-^s,  equiv.  to  stulUlomms,  talking  fool- 
ishly: see  stulUloquent.']  Foolish  or  stupid 
talk;  senseless  babble.    Bailey,  1731. 

stultiloquent  (stul-tU'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  "stul- 
Uloquen{t-)s,  equiv.  to  stultiloquus,  talking  fool- 
ishly, <  stultus,  foolish,  +  loquen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
loqui,  talk,  speak.]  Given  to  stnltiloquence,  or 
foolish  talk.    Imp.  Diet. 

stultiloquently  (stul-til'6-kwent-li),  adm.  In 
a  stultiloquent  manner;  with  foolish  talk. 

Stultiloquy  (stul-til'o-kwi),  n.  [<  L.  stultilo- 
quium,  foolish  talking,  <  stultiloqims,  talking 
foolishly:  aee  stultiloquent.']  Foolish  talk;  silly 
babbling.     [Rare.] 

What  they  call  f  acetiousness  and  pleasant  wit  is  indeed 
to  all  wise  persons  a  mere  gtidtiloquy,  or  talking  like  a 
fool.  Jer.  Taylmr,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  741. 

Stultyt,  a-  [<  L'  stultus,  foolish.]  Foolish; 
stupid. 

Shall  fire  ben  blamed  lor  it  brend  a  foole  naturally  by 
his  own  ttulty  wit  in  storing? 

Testamma  of  Love,  ii.    (Sichardeon.) 

stum  (stum),  n.  [Also  dial,  stoom;  <  D.  stom, 
unfermented  wine,  must,  <  stom,  mute,  quiet, 
=  08.  stum  =  MLQ-.  stum,  LG.  stumm  =  OHG. 
MHG.  stum,  G.  stumm  =  Sw.  Dan.  stum,  dumb. 
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mute;  akin  to  stem^,  v.,  stammer.  Cf.  F.  vin 
muet, '  mute  wine.']  ITnf ermented  or  partly  fer- 
mented grape-juice.  Specifically— (a)  Must  which 
has  not  yet  begun  to  ferment  (i>)  Must  the  fermentation 
of  which  has  been  checked  by  some  ingredient  mixed 
with  it. 

Let  our  wines  without  mixture  or  slum  be  all  fine. 
Or  c^  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

B.  Jonmn,  Leges  Convlvales,  v. 

stum  (stum),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stummed,  ppr. 
stumming.  [Also  stoom;  <  D.  stommen;  fiom 
the  noun:  see  stum,  m.]  1.  To  jnrevent  from 
fermenting;  operate  upon  (wine)  in  a  manner 
to  prevent  after-fermentation  in  casks,  a  com- 
mon method  is,  before  filling  them,  to  bum  sulphur  in 
the  casks  with  the  bung-holes  stopped.  The  sulphur 
Is  coated  upon  a  linen  rag,  lighted,  and  then  dropped  in 
throueh  the  bung-hole,  which  is  thereupon  immediately 
closed.  The  wood  of  the  cask  is  thus  saturated  with 
sulphur  dioxld,  which  destroys  all  the  germs  of  fermen- 
tation contained  in  It,  and  when  the  wine  is  put  in  a 
minute  portion  of  the  sulphur  dioxid  is  dissolved  in  the 
liquor.  Sodium  sulphite  added  to  wine  in  small  quantity 
produces  a  similar  result.  Salicylic  acid  in  minute  quan- 
tity also  prevents  after-fermentation.  A  few  drops  of  oil 
of  mustard  or  a  little  mustard-seed  dropped  into  wine 
will  also  stum  it. 

When  you  with  High-Dutch  Heeren  dine. 
Expect  false  Latin  and  atum'd  Wine. 

Prior,  Upon  a  Passage  in  Scallgeriana. 

We  stum  our  wines  to  renew  their  spirits. 

Sir  J.  Flayer. 

2.  To  fume  with  sulphur  or  brimstone,  as  a 
cask.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stumble  (stum'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stumbled, 
ppr.  stumbling.  [<  ME.  stwmblm,  stomblen,  stum- 
len,  stummelm,  stomelen,  stomelin  =  MD.  stomb- 
len, D.  stommelen,  stumble,  =  OHG.  stumbalon, 
bustle,  =  Sw.  dial,  stambla,  stammla,  stomla  = 
Norw.  stumbla,  stumble,  falter;  a  var.  of  stiim- 
mer,  q.  v.,  and  ult.  of  stammer.     Cf.  stump.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  slip  or  trip  in  moving  on  the 
feet ;  make  a  false  step ;  strike  the  foot,  or  miss 
footing,  so  as  to  stagger  or  fall. 

He  made  the  kynge  Kion  for  to  stomble,  that  was  sory 
for  his  brasen  m^e  that  he  hadde  so  loste. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.X  ii.  339. 

If  my  horse  had  happened  to  stumble,  he  had  fallen 
dowae  with  me.  Caryat,  Crudities,  I.  89. 

Stwmbling  at  every  obstacle  .  .  .  left  in  the  path,  he  at 
last .  .  .  attained  a  terrace  extending  in  front  of  the 
Place  of  Fatrladies.  Scott,  Bedganntlet,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  move  or  act  unsteadily  or  in  a  stagger- 
ing manner;  trip  in  doing  or  saying  anything; 
make  false  steps  or  blunders,  as  &om  confu- 
sion or  inattention:  as,  to  stumble  through  a 
performance. 

Fray  Inocencio,  who  was  terribly  frightened  at  speak- 
ing to  so  great  a  personage,  grew  pale  and  stumbled  in  his 
speech.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  361. 

3.  To  take  a  false  step  or  be  staggered  men- 
tally or  morally ;  trip,  as  against  a  stumbling- 
block  ;  find  an  occasion  of  offense ;  be  offended 
or  tempted. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light,  and 
there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.   1  John  ii.  10. 

This  Article  of  God's  sending  his  Son  into  the  World, 
which  they  seem  most  to  st/umtiU  at. 

StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  m.  ix. 

4.  To  come  accidentally  or  unexpectedly; 
chance;  happen;  light:  yiith.  on  or  upon. 

Chance  sometimes,  in  experimenting,  maketh  us  to 
stumble  upon  somewhat  which  is  new. 

Bacon,  Praise  of  Knowledge  (ed.  1887). 

On  what  evil  day 
Has  be  then  slwfnbledf 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  416. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  stumble ;  cause  to 
trip;  stagger;  trip  tip. 

False  and  dazzling  fires  to  stumble  men. 

'  MiUon,  Divorce,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  puzzle;  perplex;  embarrass;  nonplus; 
confound.     [Archaic] 

One  thing  more  stunMes  me  in  the  very  foundation  ot 
this  hypothesis.  Locke. 

We  do  not  wonder  he  [President  Edwards]  was  stumbled 
with  this  difficulty,  for  it  is  simply  fatal  to  his  theory. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  616. 

stumble  (stum'bl),  n.    [<  stumble,  ».]    1.  The 
act  of  stumbling ;  a  trip  in  walking  or  running. 
He  would  have  tripped  at  the  upward  step.  .  .  .  Then 
he  apologized  for  his  little  stumble. 

Trdllope,  Last  Chron.  of  Barseli,  xlix. 

2.  A  blunder;  a  failure;  a  f alse  sfep. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of  an 
honourable  life.  Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

Stumbler  (stum'blSr),  n.  [<  ME.  stumlere,  stome- 
lare;  <  stumble  +  -erl.]  One  who  stumbles,. in 
any  sense.     G-.  Herbert,  Church  Porch. 

Stumbling-block  (stum'bling-blok),  n.  Aiy 
cause  of  stumbling  or  failing ;  that  which  pre- 
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sents  itself  as  a  difficulty  in  one's  way ;  a  hin- 
drance or  obstruction,  physically  or  morally; 
an  offense  or  temptation. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  .Tews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness.  1  Cor.  i.  23. 

Indeed  this  [coasting  trade-wind]  was  the  great  stum- 
bling  Block  that  we  met  with  in  running  from  the  Galla- 
pagos  Islands  for  the  Island  Cocos. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ill.  15. 

stumblingly  (stum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a  stum- 
bling or  blundering  manner. 

I  .  .  .  marvel  .  .  .  that  wee  in  this  cleare  age  make  so 
stumblingly  after  him  [Chaucer]. 

■Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie,  p.  62 

StumbUng-stone  (stum'bling-ston),  />.  Same 
as  stwmbling-block. 

This  stumblingstone  we  hope  to  take  away. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Stumbly  (stum'bli),  a.  [<  stumble  +  -s/i.]  Lia- 
ble to  stumble ;  given  to  stumbling.     [Bare.] 

The  miserable  horses  of  the  peasants  are  awfully  slow 
and  very  stumbly.  The  Century,  XL.  570. 

stummel  (stum' el),  n.  The  short  part  of  a  to- 
bacco-pipe, consisting  of  the  pipe-bowl  and  a 
short  section  of  the  stem  or  a  socket  for  the  at- 
tachment of  a  stem  or  mouthpiece.  Heyl,  U.  S. 
Import  Duties  (1889),  iii.  95. 

stummer  (stum'6r),  v.  i.  [<  MB.  stomeren  = 
Icel.  Norw.  stvmira  =  Dan.  stumre,  stumble ;  of. 
stumble  and  stammer.]  To  stumble.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stump  (stump),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
stompe;  <  ME.  stumpe,  stompe  =  MD.  stompe,  D. 
stomp  =  OHG.  stumpli,  MHG.  G.  stumpf  =  Icel. 
stumpr  =  Dan.  Sw.  stump,  a  stump,  =  Lith. 
starnhras,  a  stump ;  Skt.  stambha,  a  post,  stem. 
Cf.  stub.]  I,  n.  1.  The  truncated  lower  end 
of  a  tree  or  large  shrub ;  the  part  of  a  vegeta- 
ble trunk  or  stem  of  some  size  left  rooted  in 
the  ground  when  the  main  part  falls  or  is  cut 
down ;  after  eradication,  the  stub  with  the  at- 
tached roots;  used  absolutely,  the  stub  of  a 
tree :  as,  the  stump  of  an  oak ;  cabbage-stoinps; 
to  clear  a  field  of  stumps. 

Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  slum,p 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favorite  resting-place. 

Wordffworth,  Excursion,  vi. 
They  disposed  themselves  variously  on  slumps  and  boul- 
ders, and  sat  expectant.    Bret  Harte,  Tennessee's  Partner. 

2.  A  truncated  part  of  anything  extended  in 
length ;  that  part  which  remains  after  the  main 
or  more  important  part  has  been  removed;  a 
stub:  as,  the  stump  of  a  Umb;  the  stump  of  a 
tooth ;  a  cigar-stomp. 

The  stumpe  of  Dagon,  whose  head  and  hands  were  cut 
off  by  his  fall.  Purehae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  30, 

A  Gauntlet  of  hot  Oil  was  clapped  upon  the  stump  [ot 
an  amputated  arm],  to  stanch  the  Blood. 

Howell,  Letters,  1. 1. 18. 

3.  pi.  Legs:  as,  to  stir  one's  stumps.    [Colloq.] 
How  should  we  bustle  forward?  give  some  counsel 
How  to  bestir  our  stumps  in  these  cross  ways. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii.  I. 

4.  A  post.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 5.  One  of  the  three 
posts  constituting  a  wicket  in  the  game  of 
cricket.  They  are  called  respectively  the  leg-stunm 
(next  to  which  the  batsman  stands),  middle  stump,  and  off- 
stump.  Their  lower  ends  are  pomted  so  as  to  be  easily 
driven  into  the  ground ;  the  height  at  which  they  stand 
when  fixed  is  27  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  three,  in- 
cluding the  space  between  them,  8  inches.  The  top  ot 
each  stump  is  grooved,  and  in  the  grooves  the  two  small 
pieces  of  wood  called  bails,  each  4  inches  long,  are  laid 
from  stump  to  stump. 

6.  A  rubbing  iustrument  used  for  toning  the 
lights  and  shades  of  crayon-  or  charooal-M-aw- 
ings,  and  sometimes  for  softening  or  broaden- 
ing the  lines  of  pencil-drawings  and  for  apply- 
ing solid  tints  with  powdered  colors.  It  is  a 
short  thick  roll  of  paper  or  soft  leather,  or  a 
bar  of  india-rubber,  pointed  at  both  ends. — 7. 
In  a  lock,  a  projection  on  which  a  dog,  fence, 
or  tumbler  rests.  Sometimes  it  is  introduced 
to  prevent  the  improper  retraction  of  the  bolt, 
and  sometimes  to  guide  a  moving  part. —  8.  A 
place  or  an  occasion  of  popular  pofitical  oratory; 
a  political  rostrum  or  platform;  hence,  partizan 
public  speaking;  popular  advocacy  of  a  cause: 
as,  to  take  the  stump,  or  go  on  the  stump,  for 
a  candidate.  This  meaning  of  the  word  arose  from  the 
frequent  early  use  in  the  United  States  of  a  tree-stump  aa 
a  rostrum  in  open-air  political  meetings.  It  does  not 
necessarily  convey  a  derogatory  implication. 

Superficial  politicians  on  the  stump  still  talk  of  the 
Gladstonian  policy  of  1886  as  if  it  existed  in  1889. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  748. 

9.  In  coal-mming,  a  small  pillar  of  coal  left  be- 
tween the  gangway  or  airway  and  the  breasts 
to  protect  these  passages;  any  small  pillar. 
Penn.  Sure.  Gloss. — 10.  A  blunted  sound;  a 
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Boimd  which  seems  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  or 
stopped;  a  thud.     [Bare.] 

Far  up  the  valley  the  distant  stump  of  a  muBket<Bhot 
Teaches  our  ears.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  899. 

11.  A  challenge  or  defiance  to  do  something 
considered  impracticahle,  very  difficult,  or  very 
daring — that  is,  something  to  stump  the  person 
attempting  it.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

The  reason  for  this  little  freak  was  a  stump  on  the  part 
of  some  musicians,  because  ...  it  was  not  supposed  he 
could  handle  a  baton.    He  did  it. 

Meet.  Sev.  (Amer.),  XIV.  4. 

12.  In  entom.j  a  very  short  vein  or  nervure  of 
the  wing,  arismg  from  another  vein,  and  sud- 
denly ending  without  emitting  branches. — 13. 
Of  worms,  a  foot-stump.  See  parapodivm,  1. — 
To  start  a  TesBel  ftom  the  stump.  See  statV-.—Vp  a. 
stump,  stumped ;  nonplussed;  "up  a  tree." 

II.  a.  1.  Stumped;  stumpy;  truncated;  like 
a  stump  or  stub :  as,  a  dog  with  a  stump  tail. 

A  heavie  stompe  leg  of  wood  to  go  withall. 

Aschwm,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  127. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stump  in  the  politi- 
cal sense :  as,  a  stwmp  speech  or  speaker ;  stwmp 
eloquence. 

The  florid  eloquence  of  his  [Lincoln's]  stump  speeches. 
The  Century,  XXXIX.  576. 
Stump  traceiy,  In  areh.,  a  name  tor  a  late  German  va- 
riety of  interpenetrating  medieval  Pointed  tracery,  in 
which  the  molded  bar  is  represented  as  contorted  and 
passing  through  itself  at  intei^als,  and  cut  off  short  so  as 
to  form  a  stump  after  every  such  inteipenetration. 
stump  (stomp),  V.  [Also  stomp/ <  stomp, ».]  I, 
trans.  1.  To  truncate;  lop;  reduce  to  a  stump. 

Around  the  stumped  top  soft  mosse  did  grow. 

Dr.  E.  More,  Fsychozoia,  ii.  69. 

2.  To  strike  unexpectedly  and  sharply,  as  the 
foot  or  toes,  against  something  fixed;  stub:  as, 
to  stump  one's  toe  against  a  stone.    [Colloq.]  — 

3.  To  bring  to  a  halt  by  obstacle  or  impedi- 
ment; block  the  course  of;  stall;  foil:  of 
American  origin,  from  the  obstruction  to  vehi- 
cles offered  by  stumps  left  in  a  cleared  tract 
without  a  road.     [Colloq.] 

Be  inventive.  Cultivate  the  creative  side  of  your  brain. 
Don't  be  stumped.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVin.  337. 

Uncle  Sam  himself  confesses  that  he  can  do  everything 
but  enjoy  himself.    That)  be  admits,  stumps  him. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  977. 

Hence — 4.  To  challenge  or  dare  to  do  some- 
thing difficult,  dangerous,  or  adventurous.  [Col- 
loq., U.  S.] 

In  some  games  .  .  .  younger,  children  are  commanded, 
or  older  ones  stumped  or  dared,  to  do  dangerous  things, 
like  walking  a  picket  fence  or  a  high  roof. 

Amer.  Jour.  PsyclioL,  III.  66. 

5.  To  make  stump  speeches  in  or  to ;  canvass 
or  address  with  stump  oratory:  as,  to  stump  a 
county  or  a  constituency.  [Colloq.] — 6.  In 
cricket:  (a)  To  knock  down  a  stump  or  the 
stumps  of. 

A  herd  of  boys  with  clamour  bowl'd, 
And  stwmp'd  the  wicket.     Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

(6)  To  put  (a  batsman)  out  by  knocking  down 
his  wicket  with  the  ball  when,  in  an  attempt  to 
hit  the  ball,  he  has  gone  off  the  ground  allotted 
to  him:  sometimes  with  om*:  as,  he  was  stomped, 
OT  stumped  out.  Hence — 7.  To  defeat;  impov- 
erish; ruin. 

Don't  you  know  our  history?— haven't  yon  heard,  my 

dear  fellow,  we  are  stumped  f  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey,  xiv. 

[He]  had  shrunk  his  "  weak  means,"  and  was  stump'd  and 

"hard  up."  Barhtmi,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  47. 

8.  To  pay  on  the  spot;  plank  down;  hand  over: 
genersuly  with  up.    [Slang.] 

My  trusty  old  crony, 
Do  stump  up  three  thousand  once  more  as  a  loan. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  48. 
How  much  is  the  captain  going  to  stump  upf 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Christowell,  I.  xxiii. 

9.  In  art,  to  use  a  stump  upon;  tone  or  modify 
by  the  application  of  a  stump :  as,  to  stump  a 
crayon-  or  charcoal-drawing. — 10.  In  hat-mah- 
ing,  to  stretch  out  (a  felted  wool  hat)  after  the 
operation  of  washing,  and  prior  to  drying. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  walk  stiffly,  heavily,  or 
noisily,  as  if  on  stumps  or  wooden  legs. 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  stfumped  across  the  room. 

Seott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xil. 
The  guard  picks  him  off  the  coach-top  and  sets  him  on 
his  legs,  and  they  stump  off  into  the  bar. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bngby,  L  4. 

2.  To  make  stump  speeches;  conduct  election- 
eering by  public  speaking;  make  harangues 
from  the  stump.    See  stump,  n.,  8.     [Colloq.] 

There  will  be  a  severe  contest  between  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  are  stumping  vigorously,  and  Mr. and 

the  Republicans.  The  Nation,  VL  242. 

To  stump  It.    (a)  To  take  to  flight ;  run  off.    [Slang.] 
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Slump  it,  my  cove ;  that 's  a  Bow-street  runner. 

Bulwer,  Night  and  Morning,  ii.  2. 

(6)  To  travel  about  making  stump  speeches.  [Colloq.] 
Stumpage  (stum'paj),  n.  [<  stump  +  -age.2  1. 
Standing  timber;  timber-trees  collectively,  as 
in  a  particular  tract  of  forest,  with  reference 
to  their  value  for  cutting  or  stumping,  inde- 
pendently of  that  of  the  land.     [U.  S.] 

No  forest  lands  are  to  be  sold,  but  the  stumpage  on  them 
may' be  disposed  of  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner 
of  forests.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIIL  98. 

2.  A  tax  levied  in  some  of  the  United  States  on 
the  amount  and  value  of  timber  cut  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

stumper  (stmn'p6r), «.  [<  stump  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  stumps,  in  any  sense. 

"How  many  legs  has  a  caterpillar  got?"  I  need  hardly 
add  that  the  question  was  a  stumper  to  the  good  bishop. 
J.  and  «.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  117. 

stump-extractor  (Btump'eks-trak"tgr),  n.  1. 
A  tool  or  appliance  for  removing  tne  stumps 
of  trees  in  clearing  woodland.  They  range  from  a 
simple  hand-lever  and  cant-hook  to  frames  and  tripods  or 
strong  four-wheel  carriages  bearing  a  screw,  toggle-jointj 
tackle,  or  windlass  operated  by  hand-  or  horse-power.  Also 
called  stump-puller. 

2.  A  dental  instrument  for  extracting  the 
stumps  of  teeth. 

stumpiness  (stum'pi-nes),  m.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  stumpy. 

stump-joint  (stump'joint),  n.  A  form  of  joint 
in  which  the  ends  or  stumps  of  the  parts  joined 
rest  against  each  other  when  in  line,  and  per- 
mit movement  in  but  one  direction,  as  the  joint 
of  the  common  carpenters'  rule.  See  cut  under 
rule-joint. 

stump-puller  (stump'piil'''6r),  n.  Same  as  stump- 
extractor,  1. 

stump-tailed  (stump'tald),  a.  Having  a  short 
stumpy  tail ;  bobtailed ;  curtal. 

stump-tree  (stump'tre),  «.  The  Kentucky 
coffee-tree,  Gymnocladus  Canadensis :  so  called 
from  its  lack  of  small  branches.  See  out  under 
Gymnocladus.    Fallows. 

Stumpy  (stum'pi),  a,  [<  stump  +  -y^.  Cf .  stub- 
by.']   1.  Abounding  with  stumps  of  trees. 

We  were  shaving  shmipy  shores,  like  that  at  the  foot  of 
Madrid  bend. 

S.  L,  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  134. 

2.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of  a 
stump;  short  and  thick;  stubby;  stocky. 

A  pair  of  stumpy  bow-legs  supported  his  squat,  un- 
wieldy figure.  Poe,  E3ng  Pest. 

A  thick-set,  stumpy  old  copy  of  Kichard  Baxter's  "  Holy 
Commonwealth."  J.  T.  IWds,  Underbrush,  p.  IS. 

stumpy  (stum'pi),  TO.  [<.stump,v.t.,8.2  Keady 
money;  cash.     [Slang.] 

Down  with  the  stumpy;  a  tizzy  for. a  pot  of  half-and- 
half.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  iL    (Dames.) 

Stun^  (stun),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stunned,  ppr. 
stunning.  [<  ME.  stonien,  stownien,  <  AS.  stun- 
ian,  make  a  din;  cf.  Icel.  stynja,  Sw.  stona, 
Dan.  storme,  D.  stenen  (>  G.  stohnen),  groan 
(Icel.  stynr,  etc.,  a  groan);  AS.  pret.  d-sten  for 
*d-stsBn,  implying  an  orig.  strong  verb  *stenan; 
OBulg.  stenja,  Kuss.  stenaM,  Lith.  steneti,  Grr. 
crkveiv,  groan;  Skt.  ■\/  Stan,  sound,  thunder. 
Hence  the  dial,  or  obs.  var.  stound?;  also  in 
comp.  astun,  astoumd,  astony,  astonish,  etc.,  with 
variations  due  in  part  to  confusion  with  other 
words:  see  the  words  cited.]  1.  To  strike  the 
ears  of  rudely,  as  it  were  by  blows  of  sound; 
shock  the  hearing  or  the  sense  of;  stupefy  or 
bewilder  by  distracting  noise. 

We  were  stunned  with  these  confused  noises. 

Adddsan,  Tatler,  No.  264. 
Tho'  Shouts  of  Thunder  loud  afflict  the  Air, 
Stun  the  Birds  now  releas'd,  and  shake  the  Iv'ry  Chair. 
Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

2.  To  strike  with  stupor  physically,  as  by  a 
blow  or  violence  of  any  kind;  deprive  of  con- 
sciousness or  strength. 

So  was  he  stound  with  stroke  of  her  huge  taile. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xt  29. 

The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stmrn'd  with  the  different  blows. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  34L 

3.  To  benumb;  stupefy;  deaden. 

That  she  [the  cramp-flsh]  not  onely  stayes  them  in  the 

Deep,    - 
But  stuns  their  sense,  and  luls  them  fast  a-slem 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  6. 

The  assailants, .  .  .  (tunned  by  the  furious,  unexpected, 
and  multiplied  nature  of  the  resistance  offered,  could  hard- 
ly stand  to  their  arms.       SeM,  Quentin  Durward,  xxxvL 

The  little  weak  Infant  soul,  which  had  Just  awakened 
in  her,  had  been  crushed  and  stunned  in  its  very  birth- 
hour.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xxviil. 


stuntness 

4.    To   strike   with   astonishment;    astound; 
amaze. 

At  the  Bight,  therefore,  of  this  River  the  Pilgrims  were 
much  stunned.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  L 

The  multitude,  unacquainted  with  the  best  models,  are 
captivated  by  whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them. 

Macaulay,  Madame  D'Arblay. 

stuni  (stun),  n.    [<  stun\  v.    Cf.  stound^.]    A 
stroke;  a  shock;  a  stupefying  blow,  whether 
physical  or  mental ;  a  stunning  effect. 
With  such  a  stun 
Came  the  amazement  that,  absorb'd  in  it, 
He  saw  not  fiercer  wonders.      Keats,  Endymion,  IL 
The  electrical  stun  is  a  stun  too  quickly  applied  to  be 
painful  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXIIL  200. 

Stun^  (stim),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  marble- 
working,  one  of  the  deep  marks  made  by  coarse 
particles  of  sand  getting  between  the  saw-blade 
and  the  side  of  the  kerf.     0.  Syrne. 

stundt)  n.    See  stoumP-. 

stung  (stung).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


stunk  (stungk).  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  stink. 

stunner  (stun'fer),  n.  [<  s«mm1  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  stuns,  or  excites  astonish- 
ment; a  person,  an  action,  or  a  thing  that  as- 
tounds or  amazes.     [CoUoq.] 

I  am  busy  working  a  cap  for  you,  dear  aunty,  ...  and 
I  think  when  finished  [it]  will  be  quite  a  stunner. 

E.  B.  Ramsay,  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  iv. 

stunning  (stuji'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sto»i, ».] 
The  act  or  condition  expressed  by  the  verb 
stwn;  stupefaction. 

They  [symptoms  of  pathological  collapse]  appear  In  suc- 
cession, and  run  from  a  condition  of  stunning  or  partial 
torpor  into  a  state  of  general  insensibility. 

J.  M.  Camwehcm,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  98. 

stunning  (stun'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  stun^,  d.] 
Very  striking;  astonishing,  especially  by  fine 
quality  or  appearance ;  of  a  most  admirable  or 
wonderful  Mnd.     [Colloq.] 

He  heard  another  say  that  he  would  tell  them  of  a  stun- 
ning workhouse  for  a  good  supper  and  breakfast 

Riblon-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  294. 

What  a  stunning  tap,  Tom !  You  are  a  wunner  for  bot- 
tling the  swipes.    T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  3. 

stunningly  (stun'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  stunning 
manner;  so  as  to  produce  a  stunning  effect. 
[Chiefly  colloq.] 

Gale,  .  .  .  visible  by  the  tossing  boughs,  siunninaJu  au- 
dible. The  Century,  XXVII.  86. 

stunsail  (stun'sl),  n.  A  nautical  contraction 
of  studdingsail. 

Sttmt  (stimt),  a.  [<  HE.  stunt,  <  AS.  stutit, 
dull,  obtuse,  stupid,  =  Icel.  stuttr  (for  *siuntr} 
=  OSw.  stunt  =  Norw.  stuti,  short,  stunted.] 
If.  Dull;  obtuse;  stupid;  foolish.  Ormulum, 
1.3714.— 2.  Pierce;  angry.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

stunt  (stunt),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  stunten;  <  stunt,  a. 
Cf .  sUmt,  a  var.  of  stunt, ». ;  cf .  also  stet^.]  1 .  To 
make  a  fool  of.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  check; 
cramp;  hinder;  stint:  used  of  growth  or  pro- 
gress. 

Oligarchy,  wherever  it  has  existed,  has  always  stunted 
the  growth  of  genius.     Macaulay,  Mittord's  Hist  Greece. 

3_.  To  check  the  growth  or  development  of; 
hinder  the  increase  or  progress  of;  cramp; 
dwarf:  as,  to  stunt  a  child  by  hard  usage. 

The  hardy  sect  grew  up  and  flourished  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  seemed  likely  to  stunt  it. 

Macaulay,  Nngent's  Hampden. 

stunt  (stimt),  n.  [<  stunt,  «.]  1.  An  animal 
which  has  been  prevented  from  attaining  its 
proper  growth ;  a  stunted  creature ;  specifi- 
cally, a  whale  of  two  years,  which,  having  been 
weaned,  is  lean,  and  yields  but  little  blubber. — 
2.  A  check  in  growth;  a  partial  or  complete 
arrest  of  development  or  progress. 

Are  not  our  educations  commonly  like  a  pile  of  books 
laid  over  a  plant  in  a  pot  ?  The  compressed  nature  strug- 
gles through  at  every  crevice,  but  can  never  get  the 
cramp  and  stunt  out  of  it 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  137. 

stunted  (stun'ted),  p.  a.  Checked  in  growth; 
undeveloped;  dwarfed. 

Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 

Scott,  MarmioD,  iii.  1. 

There  is  a  seed  of  the  future  in  each  of  us,  which  we 

can  unfold  if  we  please^  or  leave  to  be  forever  only  a 

bunted,  half -grown  stalk.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  40. 

I  lived  for  years  a  stutOed  sunless  life. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

Stuntedness  (stun'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
bein^  stimted. 

Stuntmesst  (stun'ti-nes),  n.  Same  as  stunted- 
ness.   Cheyne,  Philos.  Conjectures.     [Rare.] 

stuntness  (stunt'nes),  n.  [Prop,  stuntedness.'i 
Stunted  brevity;  shortness.     [Rare.] 


stuntness 

Short  aentenceB  are  prevalent  in  our  language,  as  long 
leB  are  In  Oennan.    In  all  things  we  incline  to  curtness 


ones 

and  ituntnaa. 


curtness 
J.  Earle. 


stupa^  (stu'pa),  TO.;  pi.  stupx  (-pe).  [L.:  see 
stepel.]  1 .  Same  as  stupeK — 3.  In  bot,  tufted 
or  matted  filamentous  matter  like  tow. 

Btupa^  (stS'pa),  TO.  [<  Skt.  stupa  (>  Hind,  top, 
>  E.  tope :  see  tope),  a  mount,  mound,  accumu- 
lation.] In  Buddhist  arch.,  one  of  a  class  of 
dome-Uke  edifices  erected  in  honor  of  some 
event,  or  as  a  monument  to  mark  a  sacred  spot. 
The  Bense  Is  sometimes  extended  to  Include  the  dagoba, 
or  shrine  containing  a  relic  of  Buddha  (see  dagoba).  Also 
called  tope.   See  Buddhist  arehiteeture  (o),  under  BuddMtt. 

stupe^  (stiip),  TO.  [<  L,  stupa,  stuppa,  <  Gr. 
cTimmi,  the  coarse  part  of  flax,  tow.  Cf .  stuff, 
stop.']  1.  A  pledget  of  tow,  flannel,  or  simi- 
lar material,  used  as  a  dressing  in  treating  a 
wound. 

The  several  ttupet  and  dressings  being  skllf  UII7  applied, 
the  children  were  ordered  to  their  respective  beds. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  ilL 

2.  Flannel  or  other  cloth  vnnmg  out  of  hot  wa- 
ter and  applied  as  a  fomentation.    It  may  be 
sprinkled  with  some  active  substance,  as  tur- 
pentine. 
Turpentine  alupee  applied  over  the  chest. 

J.  M.  Camoehan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  160. 

Btupe^  (stup),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stuped,  ppr. 
stuping.     [<  stwpe\  to.]    To  apply  a  stupe  to; 
foment.    Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Btupe^  (stup),  TO.    [An  abbr.  of  stupid.]   A  stu- 
pid person.     [Colloq.] 
Was  ever  such  a  poor  stupe  1 

ByHceriHajf,  Love  in  a  Village,  il.  2. 

Stupefacient  (stu-pe-fa'shient),  a.  and  to.  [<  L. 
stupefoMenit-^s,  ppr!  otstupefacere,  make  stupid 
or  senseless:  see  stupefy.]  I,  a.  Having  a 
stupefying  power. 

II,  TO.  A  medicine  which  produces  stupor  or 
insensibility;  a  narcotic. 

stupefaction  (stu-pf-f ak'shon),  to.  [=  F.  stupS- 
faeUon  =  Sp.  estup'efaceion"=  Pg.  estu/pefacgUo 
=  It.  stiwefaeione,  <  L.  stupefacere,  stupefy:  see 
stupefy.]  1 .  The  act  of  stupefying,  or  the  state 
of  being  stupefied. —  2.  A  stolid  or  senseless 
state;  torpor;  insensibility;  stupidity. 

Kesistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings  a  hard- 
ness and  stuptfacMon  upon  it.  South. 

StupesfaotCon  is  not  resignation ;  and  it  is  etup^action  to 
remain  in  Ignorance.    Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  3. 

stupefactive  (stu-pe-f  ak'tiy),  a.  and  to.  [=  OF. 
stmefaeiif,  F.  stup4faeM'=  8p.  Pg.  estepe/acisco 
=  It.  stupefattivo,  K  ML.  sU^efactious,  serving 
to  sttroefy,  <  L.  stupefactus,  pp.  of  stupefacere, 
stupefy:  see  stupefy.]  I,  a.  Causing  insensi- 
bility; deadening  or  blunting  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing or  the  understanding;  stupefacient. 

II,  TO.  That  which  stupefies;  specifically,  a 
medicine  that  produces  stupor;  a  stupefacient. 
[Bare.] 

The  operation  of  opium  and  atupijfaotiiies  upon  the 
spurlts  of  living  creatures.  Bacon,  mat.  Hist.,  §  74. 

stupefiedness  (stu'pe-fid-nes),  m.  The  state  of 
bemg  stupefied ;  stupefaction;  insensibility. 

We  know  that  Insensibility  of  pain  may  as  well  proceed 
from  the  deadness  and  stupifiedness  of  the  part  as  from  a 
perfect  and  unmolested  health.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  6. 

Stupefier  (stu'pe-fl-6r),  to.  [<  stupefy  +  -erl.] 
One  who  or  that'  which  stupefies,  or  makes  in- 
sensible or  stupid. 

stupefy  (stu'pe-fl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stupefied, 
ppr.  stupefying.  [Formerly  also  stwpify;  =  F. 
stupifier  (<  L.  as  if  *stupeficare),  equiv.  to  It. 


stupefare,  <  L.  stupefacere,  make  senseless, 
deaden,  benumb,  stupefy,  <  stvpere,  be  struck 
senseless,  +  facere,  make  (see  -/^).]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  make  stupid  or  torpid;  blunt  the  facul- 
ties of ;  deprive  of  sensibility  by  any  means ; 
make  dull  or  dead  to  external  influences:  as, 
to  be  stupefied  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  by  strong 
drink,  or  by  grief. 

The  dead-numbing  night-shade, 
The  ilbupefying  hemlocic,  adder's  tongue, 
And  maitagan.        B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 
His  anxiety  stupefied  instead  of  quickening  his  senses. 
Mrs.  Oliphawt,  Poor  Gentleman,  xlv. 

2t.  To  deprive  of  mobility :  said  of  a  substance 
or  material. 
This  ttupiJUlh  the  quicksilver  that  it  runneth  no  more. 
Bacon,  Physiol.  Kemains,  Compounding  of  Metals. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  stupid  or  torpid;  lose 
interest  or  sensibility ;  grow  dull.     [Rare.]' 

I  which  live  in  the  country  without  i^plfyi'ng  am  not 
in  darkness,  but  In  shadow.  Daime,  Letters,  Iv. 

Stupendt  (stu-pend'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  estupendo 
=  It.  stupendo,  <  L.  stupendus,  astonishing :  see 
stupendous,]    Stupendous, 
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The  Bomans  had  their  public  baths  very  sumptuous  and 
simpend.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  285. 

stupendioust  (stu-pen'di-us),  a.  [An  erroneous 
form  for  stupendotis.]    Stupendous. 

There  was  not  one  Almighty  to  begin 
The  great  stupendious  Worke. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  19. 

Stupendiouslyt  (stu-pen'di-us-li),  adv.  Stupen- 
dously.   Sandys,  Paraph,  upon  Lamentations. 
stupendlyt  (sta-pend'li),  adv.    Stupendously; 
amazingly. 

The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  cere- 
monies that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  609. 

stupendous  (stu-pen'das),  a.  [<  L.  stupendus, 
amazing,  astonismng,  fut.  part.  pass,  of  stupere, 
be  stunned  or  astonished:  see  stupid.]  Causing 
stupor  or  astonishment ;  astounding ;  amazing ; 
specifically,  astonishing  from  greatness  in  ex- 
tent or  degree;  of  wonderful  magnitude;  im- 
mense; prodigious:  as,  a  stimendous  work  of 
nature  or  art;  a  stupendous  blunder. 

AU  are  bnt  parts  of  one  stupendovs  whole. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  267. 

Like  reptiles  in  a  corner  of  some  stupendous  palace,  we 
peep  from  our  holes. 

Ooldsmtth,  Citizen  of  the  World,  rrii. 
How  slvpendaua  a  mystery  is  the  incarnation  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  Ood  I 

J.  B.  Newnum,  Parochial  Sermons, !.  209. 

stupendously  (stu-pen'dus-U),  adv.  In  a  stu- 
pendous manner. ' 

stupendousness  (stu-pen'dus-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  stupendous.  Bailey, 
1727. 

stupent  (stu'pent),  a.  [<  L.  stupen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
stt^ere,  be  struck  senseless,  be  stunned  or  as- 
tonished.] Struck  with  stupor;  stunned;  dum- 
founded;  aghast.     [Bare.] 

We  will  say  mournfully,  in  the  presence  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  that  we  stand  speecliless,  stwpent,  and  know  not 
what  to  say  1  Carlyle.    (Imp.  Did.) 

stupeous  (stii'pe-us),  a.  [<  L.  stupa,  stuppa, 
tow :  see  stupe^.]  In  entom.,  covered  with  lon^, 
loose  scales,  like  tow,  as  the  palpi  of  some  lepi- 
dopterous  insects;  stupose. 

stupid  (stu'pid),  a.  and  to.  [=  F.  stupide  = 
Sp.  estiipido  =  Pg.  estupido  =  It.  stupido,  <  L. 
stupidus,  struck  senseless,  amazed,  confound- 
ed, stupid,  stolid,  <  stupere,  be  amazed  or  con- 
founded, be  struck  senseless:    see  stupent.] 

1.  a.  1.  In  a  state  of  stupor;  having  the  facul- 
ties deadened  or  dulled;  stupefied,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily ;  benumbed. 

Is  he  not  slmpid 
With  age  and  altering  rheums? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  409. 
One  cannot  weep,  his  feais  congeal  his  grief; 
But^  stupid,  with  dry  eyes  expects  his  fate. 

Dryden,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  L  179. 

2.  Lacking  ordinary  activity  of  mind;  dull  in 
ideas  or  expression;  slow-witted;  obtuse;  crass. 

A  man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject 
is  dull  and  stupid.  Addison,  Spectator,  Ko.  291. 

A  stupid  preacher  of  unrighteousness,  who  would  con- 
stantly make  them  yawn.  Whipple,  Memoir  of  Starr  King. 

3 .  Characterized  by  mental  dullness  or  inanity ; 
witless ;  senseless ;  foolish ;  inane :  as,  a  sf 
joke;  a, stupid hook^  stupid ieaxs. 


Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  In  corrupted  times. 


Sv)^ft. 


=S]m.  1.  Heavy,  dull,  drowsy,  lethargic,  comatose,  tor- 
pid.—  2.  Mndoy-brained,  muddled.— 3.  SUly,  Foolish, 
etc.  (see  aisurS);  flat,  tame,  humdrum,  poinuess,  pro- 
saic.   See  list  under /ooZi8%. 

II.  TO.  A  stupid  or  humdrum  person;  a  block- 
head; a  dunce.    [Colloq.] 

Tom  .  .  .  inconsiderately  laughed  when  her  houses  [of 
cards]  fell,  and  told  her  she  was  "a  stupid." 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  L  9. 

Stupiditarian  (stu-pid-i-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  stupid- 
ity +  -arian.]  A  person  characterized  by  stu- 
pidity ;  one  who  thinks  or  acts  stupidly ;  a  dtd- 
lard.    [Rare.] 

How  often  do  history  and  the  newspapers  exhibit  to  us 
the  spectacle  of  a  heavy-headed  stupiditarian  in  official 
station,  veiling  the  sheerest  incompetency  In  a  mysterious 
sublimity  of  carriage  1  Whipple,  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  143. 

stupidity  (stu-pid'i-ti),  to.  [=  F.  stupidity  = 
It.  stupiditA,  '<  L.  stupidita(t-)s,  senselessness, 
dullness,  <  stupidus,  senseless,  stupid:  see 
stupid.]  1.  A  state  of  stupor  or  stupefaction; 
torpidity  of  feeling  or  of  mind.  [Rare.] 
A  stupidity 
Past  admiration  strikes  me,  joined  with  fear. 

Chapman. 

2.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  stupid; 
extreme  dullness  of  perception  or  understand- 
ing; inanity;  crass  ignorance. 


sturdy 

The  mind  ought  not  to  he  reduced  to  stupidity,  but  to 
retain  pleasure.         Bacmi,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Ii. 

A  consideration  of  the  fat  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance 
concerning  what  imports  men  most  to  know. 

Burke,  Bev.  In  France. 

For  getting  a  fine  flourishing  growth  of  stupidly  there 
is  nothing  like  pouring  out  on  a  mind  a  good  amount  of 
subjects  In  which  it  feels  no  Interest. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  2. 
=Syn.    See  stupid. 

stupidly  (stu'pid-li),  adv.  In  a  stupid  manner 
or  degree ;  so  as  to  be  or  appear  stupid,  dazed, 
or  foolish;  with  stupidity:  as,  stupidly  drunk: 
to  be  stupidly  cautious ;  to  speak  stupidly. 

stupidness  (stu'pid-nes),  to.  The  quality  of 
bemg  stupid;  stupidity.     [Bare.] 

stupinednesst,  Stupifyf,  etc.  Erroneous  spell- 
ings of  stupefiedness,  etc. 

stupor  (sta'por),  TO.  [=  F.  stupeur  =  Sp.  Pg. 
estupor  =  It.  stupore,  <  L.  stupor,  insensibility, 
numbness,  dullness,  <  stupere,  be  struck  sense- 
less, be  amazed  or  confounded:  see  stupent, 
stupid.]  1.  Suspension  or  great  diminution 
of  sensibility ;  a  state  in  wmch  the  faculties 
are  deadenee  or  dazed;  torpidity  of  feeling. 

The  first  flashing  of  the  candles  upon  that  canvas  had 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  dreamy  stypor  which  was  stealing 
over  my  senses.  Foe,  Tales,  I.  367. 

The  injured  person  is  ...  In  a  condition  between  stu^ 
par  and  insensibility,  with  other  signs  of  general  prostra- 
tion. J.  Jf.  Camocham,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  414. 

2.  Intellectual  insensibility ;  dullness  of  per- 
ception or  understanding;  mental  or  moral 
numbness. 

Our  Church  stands  haltered,  dnmb,  like  a  dumb  ox; 
lowing  only  for  provender  (of  tithes) ;  content  if  it  can 
have  that ;  or,  with  dumb  stupcr,  expecting  its  further 
doom.  Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  I.  U.  3. 

Anergic  stupor.  Same  as  stuporous  insanity  (which  see, 
under  stuporous. 

stuporous  (stu'por-us),  a.  [<  stupor  +  -ous.] 
Characterized  by  stupor;  having  stupor  as  a 
conspicuous  symptom.  [Recent.]— stuporous 
insanity,  a  psychoneurosis,  usually  of  young  adults, 
characterized  by  extreme  apatliy  and  dementia,  ensuing 
usually  on  conditions  of  exhaustion  from  shock  or  other- 
wise, and  generally  Issuing  in  recovery  after  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  Mm  Cf^^act£t£dern£riUa,priniary  dementia, 
primary  curaUe  dementia,  and  anergic  stupor. 

Stuporous  insanity  being  a  recoverable  form,  dementia 
would  more  properly  include  cases  of  traumatism  re- 
sembling it.  AUen.  and  Neurol.,  IX.  468. 

stupose  (stii'pos),  a,  [<  L.  stupa,  stwppa,  tow 
(see  stupe^),  +  -ose.]  In  hot.  and  eool.,  bear- 
ing tufts  or  mats  of  long  hairs;  composed  of 
matted  filaments  like  tow.    Compare  stupeous. 

Stuprate  (stu'prat),«.  t,;  pret.andpp.stejorated, 
ppr.  stuprating.  [<  L.  stupratus,  pp.  of  stuprare 
(>  It.  stuprare  =  Sp.  Pg.  estuprar),  defile,  de- 
bauch, <  stuprum,  defilement,  dishonor.]  To 
debauch;  ravish. 

Stupration  (stu-pra'shon),  TO.  [<  L.  as  if  *«tepra- 
/Jo(TO-),  <  stuprare,  defile,  debauch :  see  stuprate.] 
Violation  of  chastity  by  force ;  rape. 

stuprum  (stii'prum),  TO.  [NL.,  <  L.  stuprum, 
defilement,  dishonor.]  1.  Stupration. — 2.  In 
cml  law,  any  union  of  the  sexes  forbidden  by 
morality. 

Stupulose  (sta'pu-los),  a.  [Dim.  of  stupose.] 
In  entom.,  covered  with  short,  fine,  decumbent 
hairs ;  finely  stupose. 

sturdied  (st6r'did),  a.  [<  sturdy'^  +  -ed2.]  Af- 
fected with  the  disease  called  sturdy. 

I  caught  every  ttnirdied  sheep  that  I  could  lay  my  hands 
upon.  Bogg,  The  Shepherd's  Guide,  p.  68. 

sturdily  (stfir'di-li),  adv.  In  a  sturdy  manner; 
stoutly;  lustily. 

His  refusal  was  too  long  and  sturdily  maintained  to  be 
reconciled  with  affectation  or  Insincerity. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  IL  6. 

sturdiness  (st6r'di-nes),  to.  [<  ME.  sturdimesse, 
sturdynesse;  <  sturdy^  +  -roess.]  The  state  or 
property  of  being  sturdy,  (a)  obstinacy;  contu- 
macy.   (6)  Stoutness ;  lustiness ;  vigor. 

sturdy!  (st6r'di),  o.  [<  ME.  sturdy,  stwrdi,  stor- 
d/y,  stordi,  stowrdi,  <  OF.  estordi,  estourdi, 
stunned,  amazed,  stupefied,  rash,  heedless, 
careless,  pp.  of  estordir,  estovrdir,  F.  ^tourdir  = 
OSp.  estordecir,  estordecer  =  It.  stordire,  stun, 
amaze,  stupefy;  origin  uncertain;  perhaps  < 
LL.  as  if  *extorpidire,  benumb,  render  sense- 
less or  torpi(l  <  L.  ex-,  out,  +  torpidus,  duU :  see 
torpid.]  1.  (Jbdurately  set  or  determined;  dog- 
gedly obstinate;  stubborn;  sulky:  used  of  per- 
sons.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.] 

T  was  ful  sturdy,  &  thou  ful  myelde ; 

Ihesu,  lord,  y  knowe  weel  it. 

Bymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  35. 
Come,  gentlemen,  leave  pitying  and  moaning  of  her. 
And  praising  of  her  virtues  and  her  whimwhams ; 
It  makes  her  proud  and  sturdy.     Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 


sturdy 

2.  Having  great  force  or  endurance ;  strong  in 
attack  or  resistance ;  vigorous;  hardy;  stout; 
lusty ;  robust :  as,  a  sturdy  opponent ;  sturdy 
pioneers;  stwrdy legs;  a..sturdy  tiee. 

So  trete  a  ttordy  wyne  that  It  shal  smyle. 
And  of  a  rough  drinker  be  clere  and  best. 

PaUadim,  Husbondrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  P-  201. 
Some  beat  them  coatea  of  brasae,  or  sturdy  breastplate 

hard  they  drltte, 
And  some  their  gauntlets  gilde,  or  bootes  with  siluer  nesh 
contriue.  Phaer,  ^neld,  vil. 

But  they  so  belabour'd  him,  being  sturdy  men  at  arms, 
that  they  made  him  make  a  retreat. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  1 

Oray,  Elegy,  L  28. 
Three  young  sturdy  .children,  brown  as  berries. 

Siekeiw,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  xr. 

3.  Firmly  fixed  or  settled;  resolute;  unyield- 
ing; hard  to  overcome:  used  of  things. 

The  King  declareth  him  the  cas 
With  Sterne  lake  and  stordy  chere. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 

Notmng,  as  it  seemeth,  more  preuailing  or  flt  to  re- 

dresse  and  edifle  the  cruell  and  sturdie  courage  of  man 

then  it  [music].         Puttenhwm,  Arte  of  Eng,  Poesie,  p.  i. 

There  are,  as  in  philosophy,  so  in  divinity,  sturdy  doubts. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  19. 

A  nation  proud  of  its  sturdy  justice  and  plain  good 

sense.  Macwulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

Sturdy  beggar,  in  old  Eng.  law,  an  able-bodied  beggar; 

one  who  lives  by  begging  while  capable  of  earning  his 

livelihood. 

Those  tliat  were  Vagabonds  and  sturdy  Beggars  they 
were  to  carry  to  Bridewel. 
Strype,  Order  of  City  of  London,  1569  (quoted  in  Eibton- 
[Tumer's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  104). 

=  Syn.  2.  Stout,  Stalwart,  etc.  (see  robust),  brawny,  sin- 
ewy, muscular,  firm. 

sturdy^  (stSr'di),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  stwird,  stuirdean, 
vertigo,  a  disease  of  sheep  (<  E.) ;  <  OF.  estor- 
die,  giddiness,  <  estordi,  stunned,  stupefied:  see 
stwra^K']  A  disease  of  sheep  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  brain  of  the  coenurus,  or  oystie  lar- 
val form  of  the  dog's  tapeworm,  Tsenia  ecenwrus. 
The  cysts  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  The  disease  is  marked  by  lack  or  loss  of  coordina- 
tion in  muscular  action,  evinced  in  a  disposition  to  stag- 
ger, move  sidewise,  or  sit  on  the  rump,  and  also  by  stupor. 
Sturdy  generally  attacks  sheep  under  two  years  old,  and  is 
rarely  cured,  since  puncturing  or  trephining  gives  but  tem- 
porary relief.    Also  called  gid  and  staggers. 

Btlire,  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  stmir^. 

sturgeon  (stfer'jon),  n.  [<  MB.  stwrjoun,,  stur- 
giwn,  <  AT.  sturjoun,  OF.  esturgeon,  later  e«*(Kw- 
geon,  F.  esturgeon  =  8p.  estwrion  =  Pg.  esimriSo 
=  It.  storione,  <  ML.  s«Mrto(Ji-),  sturgio(nr),  < 
OHGr.  sturjo,  sturo,  MHG-.  sttm-e,  stur,  stwr,  G. 
stor  =  D.  steur  =  Sw.  Dan.  star  =  Icel.  styrja  = 
AS.  styria,  stiriga,  a  sturgeon ;  prob.  lit. '  a  stir- 
rer' (so  called,  it  has  been  conjectured,  because 
it  stirs  up  mud  by  floundering  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water),  <  OHG.  storen,  MHG.  stceren,  G. 
storen,  etc.,  stir:  see  «<jri.]  A  chondroganoid 
fish  of  the  order  Chondrostei  and  family  Ao^erir 
seridse  (see  the  technical  names).  There  are  2 
leading  genera,  Acipenser  and  ScapTairhyiKhops,  or  ordi- 
nary and  shovel-nosed  sturgeons.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
4  species,  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  some  parts  of  Asia,  as  S.  platyrhynchus  of  the  former 
country,  5  feet  long.  (See  cut  under  slwvelhead^  The 
common  sturgeon  of  the  Atlantic,  anadromous  in  Europe 


Common  Sturgeon  (.ActfeHser  sturio). 

and  North  America,  is  ^1.  iturio.  Another,  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  is  the  short-noaed  sturgeon, 
A.  brevirostris.  The  small  or  Buthenian  sturgeon,  or 
sterlet,  of  some  European  waters  is  A.  ruthenus.  (See 
sterlet,  with  out.)  oSe  great  white  sturgeon,  beluga, 
or  huso  of  Fontocaspian  waters,  is  A.  huso;  this  is  the 
largest  known,  12  or  15  feet  or  more  in  length,  weighing 
1,000  pounds  or  more,  and  an  important  source  of  isinglass 
and  of  caviar.  The  white  sturgeon  of  the  Columbia  and 
Sacramento  rivers  is  A.  traTtsmontanus,  an  important 
food-fleh,  of  from  800  to  600  pounds  weight.  The  green 
sturgeon  of  the  same  waters  la  .4.  medirostris,  supposed  to 
be  unfit  for  food.  An  isolated  and  very  distinct  species, 
land-locked  in  fresh  waters  of  the  (Tnited  States,  is  A. 


Lake-sturgeon  {Acifiettser  ruHcundus). 


rvbicundus,  variously  known  as  the  red,  Hack,  stone-,  rock-, 
lake-,  and  Ohio  sturgeon;  it  reaches  a  length  of  6  feet,  and 
a  weight  of  from  BO  to  100  pounds.  Nearly  all  the  atureeons 
are  the  objects  of  important  fisheries,  for  their  flesh,  for 
various  uses  of  their  bony  plated  skins,  and  as  sources  of 
isinglass  and  caviar.  Sturgeons  rank  with  whales  as  regal 
or  royal  fishes  (see  regal).  See  also  cut  under  Acipenser. 
—Russian  sturgeon,  the  beluga.— Spoon-billed  stur- 
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geons,  the  Polyodmntidm.  See  cuts  under  paddle-fish,  Pse- 
phurus,  and  ^pattdaria. 

gturiones  (stu-ri-6'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  F-  of 
ML.  sturio,  sturgeon :  see  sturgeon.']  1 .  In  Cu- 
vier's  system  of  classification,  the  first  order  of 
ohondropterygious  fishes :  same  as  Chondrostei, 
2.  See  cuts  rmdei paddle-Jish,  Psephurus,  Spatu- 
laria,  sterlet,  and  sturgeon.— 2.  Same  as  Adpen- 
seridsB.    Bonaparte,  1837. 

sturionian  (sfe-ri-o'ni-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL. 
Sturion-es  +  -ian.']     I."  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
sturgeons,  or  having  their  characters ;  acipen- 
serine. 
n.  n.  A  sturgeott;  an  acipenserid. 

sturionidian  (stu"ri-o-nid'i-an),  n.  [<  Sturi- 
on-es -1-  -4*-  -H  -ian.]  'A  fish  of  the  order  Chon^ 
drostei;  a  sturgeon-like  fish.    Sir  J.  Bichardson. 

Sturionine  (sta'ri-o-nin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sturi- 
on-es +  -jraei.]    Same  as  stiirionian. 

Sturk,  n.    See  sl^h.  ,       ,  „  s  , 

Sturmian  (st6r'mi-an),  a.  [<  Stiirm  (see  def . )  -H 
-JOTO.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  French  mathe- 
matician J.  C.  F.  Sturm  (1803-55) — Sturmian 
function,  one  of  the  series  of  remainders  obtained  in  the 
process  of  finding  the  greatest  measure  of  an  integral  func- 
tion and  its  derivative,  provided  the  sign  of  each  is  changed 
as  we  proceed. 

Sturnella  (stfer-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (VieUlot, 
1816),  <  Sturnus  +  dim.  -ella.]  A  remarkable 
genus  of  IcteridsB,  typical  of  the  subfamily 
Stumellinse,  containing  the  American  meadow- 
starlings  or  so-called  field-larks.  The  bill  is  of 
peculiar  shape,  longer  than  the  head,  with  straight  out- 
lines, abrupuy  angulated  commissure,  and  fiattened  cul- 
men  extending  on  the  forehead.  The  feet  are  large  and 
strong,  reach- 
ing beyond  the 
tail  when  out- 
stretched, emi- 
nently fitted  for 
terrestrial  loco- 
motion. The 
wings  are  short 
and  rounded, 
and  the  tail  is 
very  short,  with 
stifflsh  narrow 
acute  feathers. 
The  coronal  fea- 
thers are  bris- 
tle-tipped; and 
the  plumage  is 
much  variegat- 
ed, the  under 
parts  being  yel- 
low with  a  black 
horseshoe  on 
the  breast. 
There  is  one  species  with  several  geographical  races,  or 
several  apeciea,  inhabiting  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
most  parts  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  S. 
magna,  is  the  common  meadow -lark  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  S.  neglecta  is  characteristic  of  the  western 
prairies.  The  genus  formerly  included  those  related  South 
American  birds  in  which  the  yellow  is  replabed  by  red, 
now  called  Trupialis  or  Pezites,  Also  called  Pedopsaris. 
See  also  cut  under  m£adow-lark. 

StumellinsB  (st6r-ne-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Sturnella  +  -inse.]  A  subfamily  of  Icteridse, 
represented  by  the  genera  Sturnella  and  2Vm- 
pialis.    Cones,  1884. 

Sturnellme  (st6r'ne-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Sturnella  or  the  subfamily  Sturnellinse. 

Sturnia  (stfer'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1847),  < 
Jj.  sturnus,  staTliig:  see  Sturms.']  A  genus  of 
Oriental  starlings.  The  species,  of  which  there  are 
few,  range  from  eastern  Siberia  and  Japan  tlirough  China 
to  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Moluccas,  etc.  The  type  is  S. 
sinensis,  the  kink  of  early  French  omithologista  (kink  ori- 
ole of  Latham,  1783),  with  many  New  Latin  synonyms ;  its 
plumage  is  much  varied  with  glossy  blackish,  greenish, 
and  purpliah,  and  different  shades  of  gray,  buff,  Isabel, 
and  aalmon-color ;  the  bill  is  blue  and  the  eyea  are  white ; 
the  length  is  about  8  inches.  This  bird  is  chiefly  Chinese, 
but  is  wide-ranging.  S.  stumina  (the  donitnican  thrush 
of  Latham,  with  a  host  of  synonyms)  extends  from  Siberia 
and  northern  China  through  the  Malay  peninsula,  etc.  A 
third  species  is  S.  violaeea,  with  fifteen  or  more  different 
Latin  names  and  a  few  English  ones ;  this  is  especial^  Jap- 
anese, but  migrates  in  winter  to  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 
luccas, Borneo,  and  Celebes. 

Stumidse  (st6r'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sturnus 
+  -ides.]  A  family  of  oscine  passerine  birds, 
typified  by  the  genus  Sturrms;  the  Old  World 
starlings.  They  have  ten  primaries,  of  which  the  first 
is  short  or  spurious ;  the  wings  are  lengthened  or  moder- 
ate ;  the  frontal  antise  extend  into  the  nasal  fossee ;  there 
are  no  rlctal  yibrissse ;  and  the  bill  is  attypically  conic- 
acute,  with  blunt,  rounded,  or  flattened  culmen,  ascend- 
ing gony^  and  angulated  commissure.  The  plumage  is 
mostly  of  metric  or  Iridescent  hues,  sometimes  splen- 
didly Instions  or  beautifully  variegated,  or  both.  The 
family  is  a  large  one,  widely  diffused  in  the  Old  World, 
excepting  in  Australia,  and  entirely  absent  from  America. 
Both  its  limits  and  its  subdivisions  vary  with  different 
writers.  See  cuts  under  Buphaga,  Eulabes,  Pastor,  star- 
Hjig^,  and  Tenwnuchus. 

sturniform  (stfer'ni-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  sturnus,  a 
starling,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
technical  characters  of  the  starlings ;  stumoid; 
of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  Sturniformes. 
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Stumifonnes  (st6r-ni-f6r'mez),  «.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  sturniform.]  A  superfamily  of  stumoid 
passerine  birds,  composed  of  4  families;  the 
stumoid  Passer es. 

Stumins  (st6r-ni'ne),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sturnus 
+  -M«.]  A  subfamily  of  Sttimidee,  containing 
the  typical  starlings,  represented  by  the  genus 
Sturnus  and  related  forms.  In  some  systems  the 
Sluminm  correspond  to  the  Stumida  divested  of  certain 
genera  referred  to  other  families,  as  Buphagidm  and  Para- 
diseidx,  and  are  represented  in  this  sense  by  about  28  gen- 
era and  126  species ;  in  others  the  term  is  used  in  a  much 
more  reatricted  aense.    See  cut  under  starling. 

stumoid  (stfer'noid),  a.  {_<  Stumus -i- -oid.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  family  Sturnidse — Stumoid 
FaBseres,  one  of  four  groupa  or  series  in  which  A.  R.  Wal- 
lace (Ibis  1874,  pp.  406-416)  diatributed  the  normal  oacine 
paaaerine'birda,  the  othera  being  the  typical  or  tmdoid,  the 
tanagroid,  and  the  formicarioid  Passeres.  They  are  other- 
wise called  Slumiformes,  and  include  the  starling  group, 
a  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  the  possession  of  ten 
primaries,  of  which  the  first  is  apurious.  See  cuts  under 
starling'-,  Pastor,  Sdssirostrum,  Bulabes,  Temenuehus,  and 


Western  Field-lark  {Siurtteiia  negltctd). 


Sturnopastor  (st^r-no-pas'tgr),  n.  [NL.  (Hodg- 
son, 1848,  as  Sternopastor),  <  Sturnus  +  Pastor, 
q.  v.]  A  genus  of  starlings  with  bare  eir- 
cumorbital  spaces  and  comparatively  rounded 
wings.  There  are  several  species,  as  S.  contra 
of  India,  S.  superdUaris  of  Burma,  S.  jalla  and 
S.  melanoptera  of  Java. 

Sturnus  (stSr'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1760; 
Linnreus,  1766),  <  L.  sturnus,  a  starling:  see 
«tor«2  and  starn'^.]  The  representative  genus  of 
Sturninie,  formerly  employed  with  latitude,  now 
closely  restricted  to  such  forms  as  the  common 
stare  or  starling,  S.  vulgaris.  Theplumt^eismetal- 
lic  and  iridescent,  with  distinctly  outlined  Individual  fea- 
thers. The  feet  are  short  and  typically  oscine.  The  tail  is 
about  half  as  long  as  the  wings,  emarginate,  with  twelve 
rectrices.  The  wings  are  pointed  by  the  second  and  third 
primaries,  the  first  being  spurious  and  very  small.  The  . 
bill  is  not  bristled ;  feathers  fill  the  interramal  apace,  and 
extend  into  the  nasal  fossee ;  there  is  a  nasal  scale,  and 
the  tomial  edges  of  the  bill  are  dilated ;  the  commissure 
is  angulated,  and  the  culmen  and  gonys  are  both  nearly 
straight;  the  culmen  extends  on  the  forehead,  parting 
well-marked  antiae.    See  cut  under  starling. 

Sturti  (stfirt),  V.  [An  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  sterfi-, 
«*ar<i.]  I,  trans.  To  vex;  trouble.  Bums. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

II,  imtrams.  To  start  from  fright;  be  afraid. 
Burns,  Halloween.     [Scotch.] 

stuxt*^  (stSrt),  n.     [Also  dial,  transposed  strut; 
<  stu/rt^,  v.]     1.  Trouble;  disturbance;  vexa- 
tion; wrath;  heat  of  temper.     [Scotch.] 
Scotland  has  cause  to  mak  great  sturt 
For  laiming  of  the  Laird  of  Mow. 
Raid  qf  the  Eeidswire  (Cliild'a  Ballade,  VI.  137). 

2.  In  Eng.  mming,  an  extraordinary  profit  made 
by  a  tributer  by  taking  at  a  high  tribute  a 
"  pitch"  which  happens  to  cut  an  unexpectedly 
large  body  of  ore,  so  that  his  profit  is  corre- 
spondingly great.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
sturtion  (stfer'shgn),  n.    A  corruption  of  nas- 
turtium.   See  nasturtium,  2. 
Sturt's  desert-pea.    See^eoi. 
stuti  (stut),  V.  i.     [Early  mod.  E.  stutte,  <  ME. 
stolen,  stutter;  =  D.  stooten,  stutter,  =  OHG. 
stozan,  MHG.  stozen,  G.  stossen,  push,  strike 
against,  =  Icel.  stauta,  beat,  strike,  also  stut- 
ter, =  Sw.  stota  =  Dan.  stode,  strike  against,  = 
Goth,  stautan,  strike:   see  stot^.    Hence  stnt- 
tej-i.]     1.  To  stutter.     [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 
To  stut  or  atammer  is  a  foule  crime. 

Baiees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  848. 
Nay,  he  hath  Albano's  imperfection  too. 
And  stutte  when  he  is  vehemently  mov'd. 

Marston,  What  yon  Will,  L  1. 
2.  To  stagger. 
Stut,  to  stagger  in  speaking  or  going. 

Buret,  Alvearie,  1680. 

stut^t,  V.  [<  ME.  stutten,  stitten,  <  Icel.  stytta, 
make  short,  <  stuttr,  short:  see  stunt,  a.,  and  cf. 
stunt,  v.,  stent,  v.]  I.  trans.  To  cut  short ;  cause 
to  cease.    Aneren  Biwle,  p.  72,  note  f. 

II.  inlrans.  To  cease ;  stop.    Seinte  Marherete 
(E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  6. 
Stuts  (stut),  n.    A  variant  of  stout^. 
Stutterl  (stut'Sr),  V.    [<  ME.  *stoteren  =  B.  stot- 
teren  =  ML6.  stoteren,  LG.  stiitem,  stottern  (> 
G.  stottern)  =  Sw.  dial,  stutra,  stutter;  freq. 
of  stut]    I.  intrans.  To  speak  with  a  marked 
stammer ;  utter  words  with  frequent  breaks  and 
repetitions  of  parts,  either  habitually  or  under 
special  excitement. 
The  stuttering  declamation  of  the  iaolated  Hibernian. 
•  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  L 

=8yiL  Falter,  etc.    See  stammer. 
_  H.  trans.  To  utter  with  breaks  and  repeti- 
tions of  parts  of  words ;  say  disjointedly. 
Sed  and  angry,  scarce 
Able  to  stutter  out  his  wrath  in  words. 

Broiming,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  22. 
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rtutterl  (stut'6r), «.  [<«ftt««wl,«.]  A  marked 
gtammer;  broken  and  hesitating  utterance  of 
words. 

Stutter^t  (Btut'6r), «.    [<stef  +  -erl.]    One  who 
stuts  or  stutters ;  a  stutterer. 
Many  ttuttera  (we  find)  are  choleric  men. 

Boom,  Nat.  Hist,  8  386. 
stutterer  (8tut'6r-6r),  n.    [<  stutter^  +  -eri.] 
One  who  stutters ;  a  stammerer. 

His  wordBwere  never  many,  as  being  so  extreme  aitut- 
terer  that  he  would  Bometimee  hold  his  tongue  out  of  his 
mouth  a  good  while  before  he  could  speak  so  much  as  one 
word.   Lord  Herbert  qfCAerbury,  Lite  (ed.  Howells),  p.  129. 

stuttering  (stut'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  stut- 
ter^, ».]  A  hesitation  in  speaking,  in  which 
there  is  a  spasmodic  and  uncontrollable  reitera- 
tion of  the  same  syllable.    See  stammering. 

atutteringly  (stut'6r-ing-li),  achi.  In  a  stutter- 
ing manner ;  with  stammering. 

Stuwet,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  stew^, 
stew^. 

sty  If  (sii),  V.  i,  [<  ME.  sUen,,  styen,  steyen,  sUgh- 
en,  stigen,  <  AS.  stigan  =  08.  stigan  =  OPries. 
sUga  =  D.  sUjgen  =  MLGr.  LG.  sUgen  =  OHG. 
stigcm,  MHGr.  sUgen,  Gr.  steigen  =  Icel.  stiga  = 
Sw.  stiga  =  Dan.  sMge  =  Goth,  steigan,  rise, 
ascend,  mount ;  in  comp.  AS.  asUgan,  rise, 
move  up,  or,  with  an  appropriate  adverb,  move 
down,  descend  ;.=  Gr.  (neixei-v,  go,  walk,  march, 
go  in  line  (see  sUch),  =  L.  ■/  stigh  in  vesUgium, 
footprint,  vestige  (see  vestige),  =  OBulg.  sUg- 
ncmti,  haste,  Skt.  y  stigh,  mount.  Prom  this 
root  are  ult.  E.  sty'-,  n.,  sty^,  sty^,  stile^,  stair.'} 

1.  To  go  upward;  mount;  ascend;  soar. 

Tak  thanne  this  drawht,  and  whan  thou  art  wel  refreshed 
and  refect,  thow  shal  be  moore  stydef  ast  to  stye  into  heyere 
questyouns.  Chmuier,  Eoethius,  It.  prose  6. 

That  was  Ambition,  rash  desiro  to  ety^ 
And  eveixlinck  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 

Speneer,  F.  Q.,  n.  vlL  46. 

2.  To  mount  (upon  a  horse). 

StCden  vpon  stithe  horse  stird  to  the  Cit^, 
And  wenton  in  wightly  tho  worthy  horn  seluon. 

Deetruetum  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  1.  4948. 

3.  To  aspire. 

T  had  been  in  value ; 
Shee  onely  sties  to  such  as  haue  no  braine. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VL  122). 

styi  (sti),  n.  [(a)  <  ME.  sty,  stye,  stie,  sUg,  stih, 
<  AS.  a%  =  MD.  stijglie  =  (JHG.  sMg,  stic,  MHG. 
Stic,  G.  steig  =  Icel.  stigr,  sUgr  =  Sw.  sUg  =  Dan. 
sU,  a  path,  footway;  (6)  <  ME.  sty,  stie,  a  step, 
ladder,  =  OHG.  sUga,  MHG.  stige,  a  path,  step, 
ladder;  also  MD.  steghe,  steegh,  D.  steeg,  a  path, 
lane,  =  MLG.  stege,  a  path,  ascent,  also  a  step, 
=  OHG.  stiega,  MHG.  stiege,  a  rise,  ascent,  step, 
stair,  staircase,  =  Icel.  stigi,  stegi  =  Dan.  sUge,  a 
step, ladder;  (c) cf.OHG.sfegr,MHG.sfcc,G.«tefl', 
a  path,  bridge  (the  forms,  of  three  or  four  orig. 
din.  types,  being  more  or  less  confused  with  one 
another,  and  wavering  between  the  long  and 
short  vowel);  related  to  sty^,  stile^,  stair,  etc., 
aU  ult.  from  the  verb  s«yi.]  If.  An  ascent;  an 
ascending  lane  or  path ;  any  narrow  pathway  or 
course. 
Themperour  on  his  stif  stede  a  sty  forth  thanne  takes. 
Waiiam  qf  PdUme  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  212. 
The  scheref  made  to  seke  [caused  to  search]  Notyngham, 
Eothe  be  strete  and  stye. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Konk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  14). 

2t.  A  step  upward;  a  stair. 
And  sties  also  are  ordande  thore  [there], 
With  stalworthe  steeles  as  mystir  wore  [need  were], 
Bothe  some  schorte  and  some  lang. 

York  Plays,  p.  340. 

3.  A  ladder.  HalliweU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
styi^  (sti),  n. ;  pl.sWes(stiz).  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
stye,  sUe;  <  ME.  stie,  stye,  <  AS.  sMgu,  stigo,  a 
pen  for  cattle,  =  MD,  styghe  =  OHG.  stiga, 
MHG.  stige,  a  pen  for  smaU  cattle,  a  sow's  lit- 
ter, Gt.  steige,  steig,  pen,  chicken-coop  (schweine- 
steige,  sw'ne-sty),  =  Icel.  stia  =  OSw.  stiga, 
stia,  Sw.  stia,  dial,  sti,  steg  =  Dan.  sti,  pen  for 
swine,  goats,  sheep,  etc. ;  from  the  root  of  sty\ 
AS.  stigan,  rise,  ong.  go :  see  sty^.  The  connec- 
tion of  thought  is  not  clear;  cf.  Gr.  btoIxoc,  a 
row,  file  of  soldiers,  also  a  row  of  |)oles  with 
hunting-nets  into  which  game  was  driven  (i.  e., 
a  pen).]     1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine;  a 

pigsty. 

Her  [their]  cotes  make  befome 
Under  sum  porche,  and  parte  hem  so  betwene 
That  every  rtye  a  moder  [sow  with  litter]  wol  sustene. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  99. 

Hence — 2.  A  filthy  hovel  or  place ;  any  place 
of  mean  living  or  bestial  debauchery. 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stye. 

Milton,  Comua,  1.  77. 

The  painted  booth  and  sordid  sties  of  vice  and  luxury. 
Burke,  Bev.  in  Fraoee. 
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Bty2  (sti),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  stied,  ppr.  stying.  [< 
sty^,n.']  I.  ^trans.  To  occupy  a  sty  or  hovel; 
live  in  a  sty. 

What  miry  wallowers  the  generality  of  men  of  pur  class 
are  in  themselves,  and  constantly  trough  and  sty  with  I 
Bichardsort,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Y.  czx. 

n.  trans.  To  lodge  in  a  sty  or  hovel;  pen 
up. 

Here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock.     SAaft.,  Tempest,  1.  2, 343. 

8ty3  (sti),  n. ;  pi.  sties  (stiz).  [In  three  distinct 
forms :  (a)  Sty,  also  stye,  and  formerly  stie,  a  re- 
duction of  the  earlier  s«^e»,  siyan  (see  (6)),  or  di- 
rectly parallel  with  MD.  stUghe,  LG.  sUge,  stieg, 
Norw.  stigjej  sUg,  sti,  a  sty  (cf .  sMgkoyna,  a  sty, 

<  sUg  +  koyna,  a  pustule).  (6)  Styen,  styan, 
early  mod.  S.  also  stiam,,<.  ME.  *styand,"styend, 

<  AS.  s&gend,  a  sty,  Ut.  'riser,'  <  sUgende,  ppr. 
of  stigan,  rise :  see  sty\  v.  (c)  Styamy,  stiony, 
early  mod.  E.  styanie,  styony,  styorde,  <  ME. 
styanye,  a  sty,  supposed  to  stand  for  *styand 
ye,  lit.  'rising  eye':  sly  and,  ppr.  of  siyen,  rise; 
ye,  eye :  see  sty\  v.,  and  eye\  n.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  ME.  "styand  ye,  nor  of  the 
alleged  AS.  *stigend  edge  assumed  by  Skeat;  a 
sty  is  not  a  'rising  eye'  at  all,  and  the  AS. 
phrase,  if  used,  would  be  *s1^ende  edge,  as  an 
AS.  ppr.  invariably  retains  its  final  e  except 
when  used  as  a  noun.]  A  circumscribed  in- 
flammatory swelling  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid, 
like  a  small  boU;  hordeolum.  Also  spelled. 
stye. 

There  is  a  sty  grown  o'er  the  eye  o'  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 

Fleteher  {and  another),  Elder  Brother,  ii.  4. 

styan  (sfl'an),  n.  [Also  styen,  early  mod.  E. 
sUan,  etc. :"  see  sty^  (6).]  Same  as  sty^.  [Obso- 
lete or  prov.  Eng.] 

A  soveraigne  liniment  for  the  sHrni  or  any  other  hard 
swellings  in  the  eyelids.    Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xzviii.  11. 
.  upon  the  eyelid  could  be  easily 
De  QuiTuey,  Autob.  Sketches,  ii. 

[Also  stiony,  early  mod.  E.  styanie, 
see  sty^  (c).]    Same  as  sty^. 
Styanye  (or  a  perle)  yn  the  eye,  egilopa. 

Prompt.  Pam.,  p.  476. 
Styony,  disease  growyng 
withintheeyeliddes,  sycosis.  ~ 

Huloet. 

styca  (sti'ka,  AS.  pron. 
stiik'a),M.  '[AS.s^ca.] 
A  small  copper  coin  of 
the    Anglo-Sason    pe-       oi„„^.  ^^^^^_ 

nod,     current      m      tne        StycaofRedwulf,  KmgofNor- 

kingdom  of  Northum-  ^SSl'tsi^Sf^JI"?*  ""■ 
bna   in   the    seventh, 

eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  and  weighing  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  grains. 

stye^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  sty^,  sty^. 

Stye^  (sti),  n.    Same  as  sty^. 

Stygia  (stij'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Stygim,  <  (Sr. 
SriiyOTf,  pertaining  to  the  Styx:  see  Styx."]  In 
entom. :  (a)  In  Lepidoptera,  a  genus  of  bombycid 
moths,  of  the  f amUy  Psychidse.  (&)  In  Dvptera, 
a.  genus  of  tanystomine  flies,  of  the  family  Bom- 
byliidse,  not  having  the  antennsB  wide  apart  at 
the  base.  Also  called  LomaUa  and  Stygides. 
Meigen. 

Stygial  (stij'i-al),  a.  [<  L.  Stygim  (see  Stygian) 
+ -al.']    Same  a,8  Stygian.     [Rare.] 


Stylaster  duchas- 
saingi. 


I  knew  that  a  styan . 
reduced. 

styanyf, ». 

etc. 


Stygian  (stij'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Stygius,  <  Gr. 
Srwyior,  pertaining  to  the  Styx,  <  2riif  (2™y-),  a 
river  of  the  lower  world,  also  applied  to  a  fatally 
cold  fountain,  a  piercing  chill,  hatred,  <  arvyelv, 
hate,  abhor.]  1 .  Pertaining  to  the  Styx,  a  river, 
according  to  the  ancient  myth,  flowing  around 
the  lower  world,  the  waters  of  which  were  used 
as  a  symbol  in  the  most  binding  oaths  of  the 
gods. 

From  what  Part  of  the  World  came  you  ?  For  here  was 
a  melancholy  Keport  that  you  had  taken  a  Voyage  to  the 
Stygian  Shades. 

N.  BaUey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  U.  2. 

Hence  —  2.  Infernal;  hellish:  as,  Stygian  va- 
pors; &  Stygian  ■pool. 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  463. 

StygOgenes  (sti-goj'e-nez),  n.  [NL.  (Giinther, 
1864),  <  Gr.  Srtf  (^ruy-),  a  river  of  the  lower 
world,  +  -yeviiQ,  produced.]  In  ichth.,  a  genus 
of  oatfishes,  of  the  family  Argiidee,  found  in  the 
Andean  waters :  so  named  from  the  popular 
notion  that  the  typical  species  lives  in  sub- 
terranean waters  of  active  volcanoes.  Also 
called  Cyelopivm. 

Stylagalmaic  (sH*la-^al-ina'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  arvAog,  a'piUar,  -I-  ayalfia,  a  statue : 
see  agalma.}    In  arch.,  noting  a  caryatid,  or  a 
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figure  performing  the  of&ce  of  a  column:  as, 
stylagalmaic  images.    See  cut  under  caryatid, 

Stylamblys  (sti-lam'blis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ari- 
Aof,  a  pillar,  +  a/i^T^v;,  blunt,  dulled.]  A  small 
blunt  process  of  the  inner  branch  of  a  pleopod 
of  some  crustaceans.     C.  Spence  Bate. 

stylar  (sti'lar),  a.  [Also  stilar ;  <  style^  + 
-orS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style;  having 
the  character  of  or  resembling  a  style  for 
writing. 

Stylana  (sti-la'ri-a),  n.   [NL.  (Lamarck,  1816), 

<  Gr.  orSAof,  a  pillar,  -I-  -aria.}  A  genus  of  an- 
nelids :  same  as  NaXs,  1. 

Slwlaster  (sli-las'tfer),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1831^,  <  Gr.  otv'mc,  a  pillar, 
-1-  aarfip,  a  star.]  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  Stylasteridss. 
It  was  formerly  considered  acti- 
nozoaiij  and  placed  in  the  family 
Ooutinidx;  it  is  now  known  to  be 
hydrozoan,  and  closely  related  to 
MUlepora. 

2.  [I.  c]  Any  polyp  of  the 
family  Stylasteridse.  The 
numerous  species  are  deli- 
cate calcareous  corals,  usu- 
ally pink,  and  most  nearly 
related  to  the  millepores. 

Stylasteridse  (sti-las-ter'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Stylaster 
+  -idse.'\  A  family  of  the  order  Hyd/rocorallvnx, 
or  coralligenoushydromedusans,  typified  by  the 
genus  Stylaster,  related  to  the  Millsporidie,  and 
with  the  millepores  forming  the  order,  stylos- 
teridsB  differ  from  MUleporidx  in  having  a  calcified  axial 
style  at  the  base  of  an  ampulla  or  dilated  section  of  each 
gasterozooid,  and  in  the  more  complicated  cyclosystems 
the  massive  hydrosome  contalnB  tubes  which  poBsesB 
psendosepta  formed  by  the  regular  position  of  the  ten- 
tacular zooids ;  the  alimentary  zooids  have  from  four  to 
twelve  tentacles.  The  stylasters  abound  in  tropic»l  seas, 
where  they  contribute  to  the  formation  of  coral  reefs. 

Stylate^  (sti'lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *stylatus,  prop. 
*stilatns,  <  L.  sUlus,  a  stake,  point,  style :  see 
style^.}  In.  gool.:  (a)  Having  a  style  or  stylet; 
styliferous.  (6)  Pen-like  or  peg-like;  styloid; 
styliform. 

stylate^  (sfi'lat),  a.  [<  NL.  "stylatus,  <  stylus, 
a  style  (of  a  flower),  <  Gr.  arvlog,  a  pillar:  see 
style^.}  In  iot.,  having  a  persistent  style. 
Mndley. 

style!  (stil),  n.  [Formerly  also,  and  prop.,  stile; 
also  in  def.  1,  as  L.,  g^tos,  prop,  stilus;  <  OP. 
style,  stile,  P.  style  =  Sp.  Pg.  esUlo  =  It.  stilo, 

<  L.  stilus,  in  ML.  also,  improp.,  stylus,  a  stake, 
pale,  a  pointed  instrument  used  about  plants, 
the  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant,  and  esp.  for  scrib- 
ing on  a  waxen  tablet,  hence  writing,  manner 
of  writing,  mode  of  expression  in  writing  or 
speech,  style ;  perhaps  earlier  with  long  vowel, 
sWms,  for  orig,  *stiglus,  <  -y/  stig  in  stinguere  = 
Gr.  ot'i^uv,  pierce,  stick,  puncture  (see  stich^, 
stigma) ;  otherwise  akin  to  OHG.  MHG.  stil,  6. 
stiel,  a  handle,  etc.,  AS.  stsel,  stel,  E.  stale,  steal, 
a  handle:  see  stale'^.  The  word  is  prop,  writ- 
ten sUle;  the  spelling  style  is  in  simulation  of 
the  Gr.  arvTuog,  a  pillar,  which  is  not  connected 
(see  style^).}  1.  An  iron  instrument,  in  the 
form  of  a  bodkin  tapering  to  a  point  at  one 
end,  used,  in  one  of  the  methods  of  writing 
practised  in  ancient  and  medieval  times,  for 
scratching  the  letters  into  a  waxed  tablet,  the 
other  end  being  blunt  for  rubbing  out  writing 
and  smoothing  the  tablet;  figuratively,  any 
writing-instrument. 

But  this  my  style  no  living  man  shall  touch. 

If  first  I  be  not  forced  by  base  reproach ; 

But  like  a  sheathed  sword  it  shall  defend 

My  innocent  life.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

Some  wrought  in  Silks,  some  writ  in  tender  Barks ; 

Some  the  sharp  StUe  in  waxen  Tables  marks. 

Cowley,  Savideis,  L 

2.  Something  similar  in  form  to  the  instru- 
ment above  described,  or  in  some  respect  sug- 
gestive of  it.  (a)  A  pointed  or  needle-like  tool,  imple- 
ment, or  attachment,  as  the  marking-point  in  the  tele- 
graph or  phonograph,  a  graver,  or  an  etching-needle,  (b) 
Imool.  andanaC,  a  small,  slender,  pointed  process  or  part; 
a  styloid  or  styliform  part  or  organ ;  a  stylet;  of  sponge- 
spicules,  a  stylus.  Specifically,  in  entom.:  (1)  Same  as 
stylet,  3.  (2)  The  bristle  or  seta  of  the  antenna  of  a  dipter; 
a  stylus.    See  cuts  under  Qordius  and  Rhynehoeoela. 

3.  Mode  of  expression  in  writing  or  speaking; 
characteristic  diction;  a  particular  method  of 
expressing  thought  by  selection  or  collocation 
of  words,  distinct  in  some  respect  from  other 
methods,  as  determined  by  nationality,  period, 
literary  form,  individuality,  etc. ;  in  an  abso- 
lute sense,  appropriate  or  suitable  diction;  con- 
formity to  an  ariproved  literary  standard :  as, 
the  style  of  Shakspere  or  of  Dickens;  antiquated 
or  modern  style;  didactic,  poetic,  or  forensic 
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style;  a  pedantic  style;  a  nervous  style;  a  cyn- 
ical s^2e. 

StUe  is  a  constant  <Ss  continuaU  phrase  or  tenour  of 
speaking  and  writing,  extending  to  me  wliole  tale  or  pro- 
cesse  of  tbe  poeme  or  historle,  and  not  properly  to  any 
peece  or  member  of  a  tale. 

Pvttmhmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesle,  p.  123. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  ttie  true  definition 
of  a  style.  Sinift. 

Jeffreys  spoke  against  the  motion  in  the  coarse  and 
savage  Ayle  at  which  be  was  a  master. 

Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
If  thought  is  the  gold,  style  is  the  stamp  which  makes 
it  current  and  says  under  what  king  it  was  issued. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  277. 

4.  Distinctive  manner  of  external  presenta- 
tion ;  particular  mode  or  form  (within  more  or 
less  variable  limits)  of  construction  or  execu- 
tion in  any  art  or  employment;  the  specific  or 
characteristic  formation  or  arrangement  of  any- 
thing. In  this  sense  the  applications  of  the  word  ^le 
are  coeztensivewith  the  whole  range  of  productive  activ- 
ity. Styles  in  the  arts  are  designated  according  to  sub- 
ject, treatment,  origin,  school,  period,  etc. :  as,  in  paint- 
ing, the  landscape,  genre,  or  historical  ^le;  the  i^U  of 
Titian  or  of  Bubens ;  the  Preraphaelite  or  the  Impres- 
sionist 8tj/2e;  in  architecture,  the  Oreek,  medieval,  and 
Benaiasance  styUs,  the  Pointed  or  the  Perpendicular  style; 
the  Louis-Quatorze  or  the  Eastlake  style  of  furniture ;  the 
Ilorentine  ^le  of  wood-carving ;  carpets  and  rugs  in  the 
Persian  style;  stylet  in  dress. 

I  don't  know  in  what  ^U I  should  dress  such  a  figure 
and  countenance,  to  make  anything  of  them. 

Cooper,  Lionel  Lincoln,  ill. 

It  [a  bed-chamber]  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  Louis  ZVI. 
Thaxkeray,  Hewoomes,  xlvL 

Monteverde,  Claudio  (1668  +  1643),  the  inventor  of  the 
**free  style"  of  musical  composition,  was  born  at  Cre- 
mona In  1668.  Uncye:  BrU.,  XVI.  785. 

5.  Particular  mode  of  action  or  manifestation ; 
physical  or  mental  procedure ;  manner;  way: 
as,  styles  of  rowing,  riding,  or  walking ;  styles 
of  acting,  singing,  or  bowing. — 6.  Mode,  as 
of  living  or  of  appearing;  distinctive  or  char- 
acteristic manner  or  fashion,  with  reference  to 
appearance,  'bearing,  social  relations,  etc. ;  in 
absolute  use,  an  approved  or  prevalent  mode ; 
Buperiormanner;  noticeable  elegance;  the  fash- 
ion: as,  to  live  in  style;  style  of  deportment  or 
of  dress. 

There  are  some  very  homely  women  who  have  a  styU 
that  amounts  to  somewing  like  beauty. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  68. 

That  otherwise  impalpable  quality  which  women  call 
style.  Sowells,  Indian  Summer,  IL 

7.  Hence,  in  general,  fine  appearance ;  dash- 
ing character;  spirited  wpearance :  as,  a  horse 
that  shows  style. — 8.  Mode  of  designation  or 
address;  a  qualifying  appellation  or  title;  an 
epithet  distinctive  of  rank,  office,  character, 
or  quality. 

With  one  voice,  sir. 
The  citizens  salute  yon  with  the  style 
Of  King  of  Kaples. 

Fletclixr,  Double  Marriage,  v.  4. 
Give  unto  God  his  due,  bis  reverend  style. 

XidcUeton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  i. 

9.  In  chron.,  a  mode  of  reckoning  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars.  See 
calendar,  style  Is  Old  or  yew.  The  Old  Style  (abbrevi- 
ated 0. 5.)  is  the  reckoning  of  time  according  to  the  Julian 
calendar,  the  numbering  of  the  years  being  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  this  reckoning  the  years  have  366  days,  except 
those  whose  numbers  are  divisible  by  4,  which  have  366 
days.  The  extra  day  is  inserted  in  February,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  that  fallowing  the  23d  of  that  month.  For 
ecclesiastical  reasons,  the  calendar  was  reformed  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  adding  10  days  to  the  date  after  October 
4th,  1682,  and  thereafter  making  no  years  whose  num- 
bers end  with  two  ciphers  leap-years  except  those  whose 
signiflcant  figures  are  divisible  by  4.  The  year  in  New 
S^le  always  begins  with  January  latj  but  in  Old  Style 
there  was  some  diversity  of  practice.  The  Gregorian  year 
accords  closely  with  the  tropical  year;  but  otherwise  its 
advantages  are  merely  eccleslaaticBl  and  theoretical. 
This  mode  of  correcting  the  calendar  has  been  adopted 
at  different  times  by  almost  all  civilized  nations  except 
Knssla  and  other  countries  where  the  Greek  Church 
Is  predominant,  which  still  adhere  to  the  Old  Style. 
In  England  the  Gregorian  or  New  Sfyle  (abbreviated 
Jf.  S.)  was  adopted  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1751,  and  as 
one  of  the  years  concluding  a  century  in  which  the  addi- 
tional or  intercalaiy  day  was  to  be  omitted  (the  year 
1700)  had  elapsed  since  the  correction  by  Pope  Gregory,  it 
was  necessary  to  omit  11  Instead  of  10  days  in  the  current 
year.  Accordingly,  11  days  in  September,  1752,  were  re- 
trenched, and  the  3d  day  was  reckoned  the  14th.  The 
difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Styles  is  now  IS  days. 
—Attic  Style.  See  Attiei.—  Concertaate,  Corinthian, 
dystaUlne,  cushion,  discharge  style.  See  the  qualify- 
ing words. — Early  English  style,  a  modem  factitious 
style  of  furniture  and  decoration,  in  which  some  elements 
of  the  decoration  of  the  middle  ages  were  used  mingled 
with  others.  It  was  characterized  by  a  free  use  of  black 
and  gold,  and  by  designs  in  color  in  hard  fiat  patterns  of 
one  color  relieved  upon  another.— Florid  style  of  me- 
dieval arcMtectuxe.  See  florid.— Qaxtiicia.  style. 
Sameasnuuiiierst^Ze.— Geometric  style.  See ffeometrie. 
— Jesuit  Style,  in  arch.  See  barogue,  2. — Juridical 
styles,  in  Scots  law,  the  particolar  forms  of  expression 
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and  arrangement  necessary  to  be  observed  in  formal  deeds 
and  instrumente.— Laci^nal  style,  a  short  whre  worn 
In  a  lacrymal  duct  in  treatment  of  obstruction  of  this 
duct.— Lapidary,  madder,  monodie,  occipital  style. 
See  the  quali^g  words.— Palestrina  Style,  in  music, 
the  style  of  church  music.  Compare  a  cappeua.— Ferpen- 
dlculax  style.  See  perpendicular.— Qvieen  Aime  style. 
See  gtjeeni.—Ealnhow.Kenalssance,  resist,  etc.,  style. 
See  the  qualifying  words.— Style  of  a  COurt,  the  prac- 
tice observed  by  any  court  in  its  way  of  proceeding. 
=Syn.  3.  Diction,  Phraseology,  ete.  (See  diction.)  Inven- 
tion, iSJj/Je,  Arripliftcatim,  in  rhetoric.  See  inventu)n.—8. 
Appellation,  etc.    See  name^. 

Stylei  (stil),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  styUd,  ppr.  styl- 
ing.  [Formerly  also,  and  prop.,  sUle;  <  style'-, 
m.]  If.  To  record  with  or  as  with  a  style ;  give 
literary  form  to ;  write. 

Poesy  Is  nothing  else  but  Feigned  History,  which  may 
be  styled  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learnmg,  u. 

2.  To  give  or  accord  the  style  or  designation 
of;  entitle;  denominate;  call. 
He  is  also  stUed  the  God  of  the  rural  inhabitants. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

Upon  this  Title  the  Kings  of  England  were  styled  Kings 
of  Jerusalem  a  long  time  after.     Baker,  Clironicles,  p.  63. 
Declared  the  Deceased 
Had  styled  him  "a  Beast." 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  64. 

style®  (siil),  n.  [Formerly  also  sUle  (in  sense 
1) ;  <  NL.  stylus,  a  style  of  a  plant,  <  ML.  stylm, 
alsoimprop.  sUVas,  a  pillar,  <  Gr.  arvTuog,  a  pillar, 
column,  also  a  post,  pale ;  not  connected  with 
L.  sIMvs,  improp.  written  stylus,  a  stake,  pale, 
a  pointed  instrument,  etc.,  with  which  the 
word  has  been  associated,  so  that  the  B.  styW- 
and  s<^te2  are  now  commonly  confused.]  1.  A 
pillar;  a  column.  See  s1yle\ — 2.  The  pin  or 
gnomon  of  a  sun-dial,  which  marks  the  time  by 
its  shadow,  or  any  fixed  pointer  serving  a  simi- 
lar purpose.    See  cut  under  sun-dial. 

Then  tume  the  globe  vntyll  the  style  that  sheweth  the 
houre  be  coomme  to  the  houre  in  the  wMche  yowe  sowght 
the  vnknowen  place  of  the  moone. 
S.  Eden,  tr.  of  Gemma  Phrysius  (First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  389). 

8.  In  lot.,  a  narrowed  extension  of  the  ovary, 
which,  when  present,  supports  the  stigma,  it  is 
usually  slender,  and  In  that  case  of  varying  length,  often 
elongated,  as  in  honeysuckle,  fuchsia,  and  in  an  extreme 
case  Indian  corn  (forming  its  "silk");  sometimes  it  is 
thick  and  shorty  as  in  squash,  grape-vine, 
etc. ;  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  leaving 
the  stigma  sessile.  Morphologically  it  is 
the  attenuated  tip  of  the  carpel,  hence 
equaling  the  carpels  in  number,  except 
when,  as  in  many  compound  pistils,  the 
styles  are  consolidated.  It  is  said  to  be 
simple  when  undivided,  even  if  formed 
by  Uie  union  of  several.  When  cleft  or 
slit  it  is  bifid,  trifld,  etc.;  when  more 
deeply  separated  it  is  bipartite,  tripar- 
tite, etc.  According  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  carpel,  the  style  may  be  ter- 
minal, rising  from  Its  summit,  as  is 
typically  the  case,  or  lateral,  as  in  strawberry  and  cinque- 
JoU,  or  basal,  as  in  oomfrey  and  salvia — the  carpel  being  In 
these  last  cases  more  or  less  bent  over.  In  position  it  may 
be  erect,  ascending,  declinate,  recurved,  etc.;  in  form  It 
may  be  filiform,  subulate,  trigonal,  clavif orm,  petaloid,  etc. 
In  relation  to  the  corolla  or  calyx  It  may  be  included  or  ex- 
serted.  A  style  may  be  persistent,  but  is  commonly  cadu- 
cous, falling  soon  after  fecundation.  The  function  of  the 
style  is  to  present  the  stigma  In  a  position  advantageously 
to  receive  the  pollen,  and  to  form  a  medium  for  its  com- 
munication to  the  ovules ;  accordingly,  it  has  the  structure 
of  a  tube  filled  or  lined  with  a  conductive  tissue  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  composes  the  stigma.  See  ^- 
tU,  ocary,  pollen-tube,  and  stigmu. 
Style^t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelliiig  of  sUle^. 
style-branch  (stil'branoh),  n.  £.  hot.,  a  branch 
or  division  of  the  style.  In  the  Compositse  the 
character  of  the  style-branch  is  of  important 
systematic  value. 

style-curve  (stirk^rv),  n.  A  curve  constructed 
to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  style  or  composi- 
tion of  an  author,  it  may  be  drawn  so  that  the  ab- 
scissse  represent  the  number  of  letters  in  a  word,  while 
the  corresponding  ordinatea  show  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  words,  or  other  characteristics 
may  be  selected.  Experiments  seem  to  prove  that,  when 
a  suflttclently  extensive  analysis  is  made  in  this  manner, 
every  writer  will  be  found  to  be  represented  by  a  curve 
peculiar  to  himself.  Science,  XIII.  92. 
stylet  (sti'let),  n.  [<  OP.  stylet,  <  It.  stiletto,  a 
pointed  instrument,  dagger,  dim.  of  stilo,  a 
pointed  instrument:  s&estyle^,  andcf.  stiletto.^ 

1.  A  slender  pointed  instrument ;  a  stiletto. 

"  Come,  Paul  I "  she  reiterated,  her  eye  grazing  me  with 
its  hard  ray  like  a  steel  stylet. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xli. 

2.  In  swrg.,  the  perforator  of  a  trocar;  the 
stiffening  wire  or  rod  in  a  flexible  catheter; 
sometimes,  a  probe.  A\aostilette. —  3.  In2o67.,a 
little  style;  also,  a  style;  specifically, in  emioTO., 
one  of  the  second  of  the  three  pairs  of  rhabdites 
or  appendages  of  the  abdominal  s|emites  enter- 
ing mto  the  formation  of  the  ovipositor.  See 
cut  under  Arctisea. 


CaTnfanula  sf. 
a, style;  £, stigma. 
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styletiform  (sti'let-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  stylet  +  L. 
forma,  form.]    Shaped  like  a  stylet;  styloid. 

Stylewort  (sei' w6rt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
CandoUea,  formerly  StyUdium;  more  broadly 
(Lindley),  a  plant  of  the  order  CandoUeacese, 
formerly  StyUdese  {StyUdiacess). 

Stylidiese  (sti-li-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Jussieu, 
1811),  <  Stylidvwm  +  -eas.]  An  order  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  cohort  Campanales,  now 
known  as  Caxidolleaeex.  It  is  characterized  by 
flowers  usually  with  an  irregular  calyx  and  corolla  each 
with  five  lobes,  two  stamens  united  into  a  column  with 
the  style,  and  a  two-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules. 
The  order  is  closely  related  In  habit  to  the  Loteliaceie, 
which,  however,  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  free  style. 
It  contains  about  105  species,  belonging  to  6  genera,  of 
which  Stylidium  is  the  type,  mostly  Australian  herbs,  a 
few  in  tropical  Asia,  New  Zealand,  and  antarctic  America. 
They  are  herbs  or  rarely  somewhat  shrubby  plants  with 
radical  scattered  or  seemingly  whorled  leaves,  which  are 
entire  and  usually  narrow  or  small.  Their  flowers  form 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles,  usually  prhnarily  centripe- 
tal in  development  and  secondarily  centrif  ugaL   Also  Sty. 

Stylidiiun  (sti-lid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz, 
1807),  so  named  from  the  stamen-column;  < 
Gn.  arvJog,  a  piUar,  column,  +  dim.  -Maw.] 
A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  now  known 
as  Candollea  (LabillardiSre,  1805),  type  of  the 
order  formerly  called  StyUdiese,  and  now  known 
as  CandoUeacese,  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with 
the  flfth  lobe  of 
the  irregular  co- 
rolla very  differ- 
ent from  the 
others,  forming 
asmall  or  narrow 
curving  lip,  and 
by  the  long  re- 
curved or  repli- 
cate and  usually 
elastic  stamen- 
column.  The  87 
species  are  aU 
Australian  but  3, 
which  are  na- 
tives of  Asia, 
principally  of 
India.  Manyspe- 
cles  are  cultivat- 
ed under  glass, 
under  the  name 
of  stylewort,  for 
their  rose-color- 
ed flowers:  see 
also  haiatrigger- 
pyimr.  The 

name  Stylidium 
(Loureiro,  1790),  no  longer  used  for  CandoUea,  is  at  present 
applied  instead  to  a  smaU  tropical  genus  of  coruaceoua 
trees  and  shrubs,  formerly  Maarlea  (Eoxburgh,  1819),  some- 
times cultivated  under  glass  for  its  yellow  flowers. 

styliferons^  (sti-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  styUs,  prop. 
stilus,  a  pointed  instrument  (see  styW-),  +  ferre 
=  E.  &eari.]  In  eool.  and  anat.,  having  a  style 
or  styloid  process;  stylate. 

Styliferous^  (sia-lif 'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  stote,  a 
style  (see  style^),  -f  L.  ferre  =  E.  6ewi.]  In 
hot.,  style-bearing;  bearing  one  or  more  styles. 

styliform  (sti'li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  stylus,  prop. 
stilus,  a  pointed  instrument,  +  forma,  form, 
shape :  see  form.'^  Having  the  shape  of  a  style ; 
resembling  a  pen,  pin,  or  peg;  styloid. 

styline  (sU'lin),  a.  l<style^  +  -mei.]  In  lot., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  style. 

styliscust  (sti-lis'kus),  n. ;  pi.  stylisci  (-i).  [NL. 
(Lindley),  <  Get.  arvVuxKOQ,  dun.  of  urti/lof,  a  piUar, 
a  shaft :  see  style^.'l  In  hot. ,  the  channel  which 
passes  from  the  stigma  of  a  plant  through  the 
style  into  the  ovary. 

stylish  (sti'lish),  a.  [<  styled-  +  -Jsfei.]  Hav- 
ing style  in  aspect  or  quality;  conformable  or 
conforming  to  approved  style  or  taste ;  strik- 
ingly elegant;  fashionable;  showy:  as,  stylish 
dress  or  manners;  a  stylish  woman;  a  stylish 
house. 

stylishly  (sti'lish-li),  adv.  In  a  stylish  man- 
ner j  fashionably;  showily. 

stylishness  (sfi'lish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  stylish,  fashionable,  or  showy; 
showiness:  as,  stylishness  of  dress  or  of  an 
equipage.   Jo»e.4««te»,NorthangerAbbey,viii. 

stylist  (sti'list),  n.  [<  styled  +  ■ist.']  A  writer 
or  speaker  distinguished  for  excellence  or  in- 
dividuality of  style ;  one  who  cultivates^  or  is 
a  master  or  critic  of,  literary  style. 

Exquisite  style,  without  the  frigidity  and  the  over-cor- 
rectness which  the  more  deliberate  stylists  frequently  dis- 
play. 0.  SadrOsbury,  Hist.  Elizabethan  Literature,  x. 

stylistic  (sti-Us'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  siyUst  +  -Jc.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  style. 

Nor  has  accuracy  been  sacrificed  to  stylistic  require- 
ments. Athensewm,  No.  3044,  p.  292. 

II.  n.  1.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style  in 
writing.  Also  used  in  the  plural. — 0,  A  trea- 
tise on  style.     [Bare.] 


Styttdiufn  iCandoIle<^  iaricifottum, 

a,  a  flower;  b,  longitudinal  section  of  flower; 

c,  transverse  section  of  fruit. 


stylistically 

stylistically  (sfi-lis'ti-kal-i),  oSa).  In  a  stylis- 
tic relation ;  -with  respect  to  style.  Classical 
Bev.,  m.  87. 

Stylite  (sti'lit),  n.  [<  LGr.  arvXinK,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  pUlar,  a  pUlar-saint,  <  otvTuoq,  a  pU- 
lar:  see  styl^.1  In  eoeles.  hist.,  one  of  a  class 
of  solitary  ascetics  who  passed  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  unsheltered  on  the  top  of  high  col- 
umns or  pUlars.  This  mode  of  mortification  was  prac- 
tised among  the  monks  of  the  East  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  century.  The  most  celebrated  was  St.  Simeon 
the  Sl^llte,  who  lived  In  the  fifth  century.  Also  called 
pUlar-saiA 

stylobate  (sti'lo-bat),  n.  [=  ¥.  stylohate,  <  Gr. 
oTv'Aop&TjK,  the  base  of  a  piUar,  <  otvTmq,  a  pillar, 
4-  ^aiveiv,  go,  advance.]  In  wrch.,  a  continuous 
basement  upon  which  eolunms  are  placed  to 
raise  them  above  the  level  of  the  ground  or  a 
floor;  particularly,  the  uppermost  step  of  the 
stereobate  of  a  columnar  building,  upon  which 
rests  an  entire  range  of  columns,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  pedeital,  which,  when  it  occurs  in  this  use, 
supports  only  a  single  column.  See  cuts  under  base  and 
stereobate. 

Sts[locerite  (sia-los'e-rit),  n.  [<  L.  stylus,  prop. 
stilus,  a  pointed  instrument  (see  style^),  +  Grc. 
Kipag,  horn,  +  -ite^."]  A  style  or  spine  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  first  joint  of  the  antennule  of 
some  crustaceans.     C.  Spence  Bate. 

Styloglossal  (sH-lo-gloBlil),  a.  and».    [<  stylo- 
glossus +  -al.']    I.  a.  dl  or  pertaining  to  the 
styloid  process  and  the  tongue. 
II.  n.  The  styloglossus. 

styloglossus  (sti-16-glos'us).  «.;  pi.  styloglossi 
(-i).  [NL.,  <  E.  stylo(id)  +  Gfr.  y?Maaa,  tongue.] 
A  slender  muscle  arising  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

stylogonidiuni  (sti'lo-go-nid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  siy- 
logomidia  (-a) .  [<  L.  stylus,  prop.  sUhis,  a  pointed 
instrument'Csee  styUf),  4- NL.  gonidium,  q.  v.] 
In  fio^. ,  a  gonidium  formed  by  abstriction  on  the 
ends  of  special  filaments.  Philips,  Brit.  Dis- 
eomycetes. 

stylograph  (sta'lo-graf), ».  [<  L.  stylus,  prop. 
sMltis,  a  style  (see  style^),  +  Gr.  yp6^iv,  write.] 
Astylogra^hicpen.  JBtec*.iJe».(Bng.),XXVI.68. 

Stylograpllic(s<a-lo-graf 'ik),  a.  [As  stylograph^ 
T  -jc]  Of  or  pertaiTiing  to  stylography  or  a 
stylograph;  characterized  by  or  adapted  to  the 
use  of  a  style:  as,  stylographie  cards;  a  stylo- 
graphie  pencil;  stylographie  ink.— stylographie 

pen.    See  pen,^. 

stylographical  (stt-lo-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  stylo- 
graphie +  -aLj  Sanie  as  stylographie. 
stylographically  (sti-lo-graf'i-kal-i),  adm.  In 
a  stylographie  manner ;  by  means  of  a  style 
for  writing  or  engraving. 
stylograpny  (sfi-log'ra-fi),  n.  [<  L.  stylus,  ^rop. 
stilus,  a  style  (see  style'-),  +  Gr.  -ypa^la,^ypa^eiv, 
write.]  The  art  of  tracing  or  the  act  of  writ- 
ing with  a  style;  specifically,  a  method  of 
drawing  and  engraving  with  a  style  on  cards 
or  tablets. 
Stylohyal  (sH-lo-hi'al),  n.  [<  stylo(id)  +  hy(,oicl) 
+  -al.]  In  eool.  anil  anat.,  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  hyoidean  arch,  near  the  proximal  extrem- 
ity of  that  arch,  being  or  representing  an  in- 
frastapedial  element,  in  some  vertebrates  below 
mammals  it  is  a  part  or  division  of  the  columellar  stapes ; 
in  mammals  it  is  the  first  bone  of  the  hyoidean  arch  out- 
side of  the  ear;  in  man  It  is  normally  ankylosed  with  the 
temporal  bone,  constituting  the  styloid  process  of  that 
bone,  and  is  connected  only  by  a  ligament  (the  stylohyoid 
ligament :  see  eplhyaC)  with  the  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid. 
See  stylohyoid,  and  cuts  under  Petromyzon,  skull,  and  hyoid. 
stylohyoid  (sti-16-hi'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  stylo{id) 
+  hyoid.']  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stylo- 
hyal, or  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  the  hyoid  bone.— stylohyoid  ligament.  See 
epihyai  and  ligament,  and  cut  under  skuU. — Stylohyoid 
muscle,  a  slender  muscle  extending  from  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  hyoid  bone ;  the  stylo- 
hyoideus.  See  II.— Stylohyoid  nerve,  that  branch  of 
the  facial  nerve  which  goesto  the  stylohyoid  muscle. 

II,  n.  The  stylohyoid  muscle.    See  cuts  un- 
der skull  and  muscle'-. 

stylohyoidean  (sti"16-hi-oi'de-an),  a.  [<  stylo- 
hyoid  +  -e-an."]  Same  as  stytoh/oid. 
StylohyoideUS  (sti"16-hi-oi'ae-us),  n. ;  pi.  stylo- 
M/oidei  (-i).  [NL. :  see  stylohyoid.']  The  stylo- 
hyoid muscle.  See  stylohyoid,  n. 
styloid  (sti'loid),  a.  [<  L.  styVus,  prop,  stilus,  a 
style  (see  style^),  +  Gr.  slSog,  form.]  Having 
some  resemblance  to  a  style  or  pen;  like  or 
likened  to  a  style;  styliform  or  stylate:  an 
anatomical  term  applied  to  several  processes 
of  bone,  generally  slenderer  than  those  called 

spines  or  spinous  processes Styloid  comua,  the 

epihyals ;  the  lesser  comua  of  the  hyoid  hone :  so  called 
because  of  their  attachment  to  the  stylohyoid  ligament.— 
St^Old  process.    See  process  and  cuts  under  sicull  and 
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stylollte  (sti'lo-lit),  n.  [<  (3t.  otvTms,  a  pillar  (see 
style^),  +  Wog,  stone.]  A  peculiar  form  of 
jointed  or  columnar  structure  occasionally  seen 
in  beds  of  limestone,  uniting  the  adjoining  sur- 
faces of  two  layers  of  the  rook,  and  usually  from 
half  an  inch  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  stylolites 
were  at  first  considered  to  be  fossil  corals,  and  called  ligni- 
lUes,  and  later  epsmnites,  it  being  supposed  that  they  had 
been  formed  by  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Stylolite  is  the  name  now  most  generally  adopted  tor  them, 
and  It  is  believed  that  they  are  due  to  pressure  of  the  su- 
perincumbent rock,  which  the  stylolite  has  been  able  to 
resist  to  a  certain  extent  because  piutected  by  a  shell,  or 
some  other  organic  bod^,  which  would  not  admit  of  the 
sinking  of  the  material  immediately  under  it  as  rapidly 
as  did  the  adjacent  rock  under  the  compression  of  the 
overlying  material,  the  part  thus  protected  forming  a 
columnar  Individual  mass  with  slightly  striated  surface. 

stylomastoid  (s1i-16-mas'toid),  a.  [<  stylo{id) 
■+■  mastoid.']  In  anat.,  common  to  the  styloid 
process  and  the  mastoid  division  of  the  temporal 

bone stylomastoid  artery,  abranch of  the  posterior 

auricular  artery,  which  enters  the  stylomastoid  foramen 
to  supply  parts  of  the  inner  ear.— Stylomastoid  fora- 
men. See  foramen,  and  cuts  under  Pelidee  and  skull.— 
stylomastoid  velil,  a  small  vein  emptying  into  the  pos- 
terior auricular  vein. 

stylomaxillary  (sH-16-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [<  sty- 
lo{id)_  ■+■  maxiUary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
inframaxiUary,  or  lower  jaw-bone.— stylomaxil- 
lary ligament,  a  thin  band  of  ligamentous  fibers  passing 
from  near  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  to  the  angle  and 
posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible. 

stylometer  (st5-lom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.'  (nv)MQ, 
pillar,  column,  +  /lirpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  eoltmms. 

Stylommatophora  (sti-lom-a-tof'o-rS.),  n.  pi. 
[Nli.,  neut.  pi.  of  stylommaiaphorus:  see  sty- 
lommatophorous.]  A  suborder  or  other  prime 
division  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  having  the 
eyes  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  tentacles :  op- 
posed to  Basommatophora.  it  includes  the  terres- 
trial pulmonates,  as  lan^snails  and  slugs.  GeophUa  and 
Nephropnffueta  are  synonyms. 

stylommatophorous  (sH-lom-a-tof'o-ros),  a. 
[?  NL.  stylommatophorus,  <  GT.'arv^'c,  a  pillar, 
■t-  6uiia(T-),  an  eye,  +  -ipipoQ,  <  fipetv  =  E. 
tear'-.]  Having  eyes  at  the  top  of  a  style,  horn, 
or  tentacle,  as  a  snaU;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Styjkymmatoplwra. 

Stylonunatous  (sa-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  Or.  arvTi/iQ, 
a  pillar,  +  6/i/m(T-),  an  eye.]  Same  as  stylom- 
matophorous. 

stylopharyngeal  (sfi-ld-farrin'je-al),  a.  and  n. 
[<  stylopharyngeus  +  -al."]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  styloid  process  and  the  pharynx. 

II.  n.  The  stylopharyngeus. 
stylopharyngeus  (sli'''16-far-in-je'us),  ».;  pi. 
stylopharyngei  (-i).  [NL., <  L.  stylus, prop.  sMltis, 
a  style,  +  Gr.  tjidpvyS  ((papvyy-),  the  throat.]  A 
long  slender  muscle,  spreading  out  below,  aris- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  inserted  partly  into  the 
constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  partly 
into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage: it  is  innervated  by  the  glossopharyngeus. 
Stylophorum  (sti-lof 'o-rum),  n.  [NL.  (Nuttall, 
1818),  so  calledfrom the  conspicuous  style;  <  Gr. 
ori^f,  a  pillar  (see  style^),  +  tjiipeiv  =  B.  bear^.] 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Pa- 
pa/oeraceie  and  tribe  Papaverex.  It  is  character- 
ized by  fiowers  with  two  sepals,  four  petals,  and  a  distinct 
style  which  bears  from  two  to  four  erect  lobes,  and  is  per- 
sistent with  the  placentee  after  the  fall  of  the  valves  and 
scrobicnlate  seeds  from  the  ovoid,  oblong,  or  linear,  and 
commonly  stalked  capsule.  There  are  4  or  5  species,  2  in 
North  America,  the  others  in  the  Himalayas,  Manchuria, 
and  Japan.  They  are  herbs  with  a  perennial  rootstock  and 
a  yellow  juice,  bearing  a  few  lobed  or  dissected  tender  stem- 
leaves,  and  usually  others  which  are  pinnatifld  and  radical. 
The  yellow  or  red  fiowers  are  borne  on  long  peduncles 
which  are  nodding  in  the  bud.  5.  ddphyUvmi  is  the  cel- 
andine poppy  or  yellow  poppy  of  the  central  United  States, 
formerly  classed  under  Meconopeis.  Its  light-green  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  celandine,  and,  like  it,  contain  a 
yellow  juice. 

Stylopidse  (sH-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kirby, 
1813),  <  Stylops  +  4dse.]  An  aberrant  group  of 
insects,  formerly  considered  as  forming  a  dis- 
tinct order,  Strepsiptera  or  Ehipiptera,  but  now 
ranked  as  a  family  of  heteromerous  beetles, 
typified  by  the  anomalous  genus  Stylops.  In  the 
males,  which  are  capable  of  flight,  the  mouth-parts  are 
atrophied,  except  the  mandibles  and  one  pair  of  palpi; 
the  prothorax  and  mesothorax  are  very  short;  the  elytra 
are  reduced  to  simple  club-shaped  appendages  (pseudely- 
traX  while  the  hind  wings  are  well  developed,  the  meta- 
thorax  being  remarkably  large  and  long,  and  the  abdomen 
small.  The  females  are  wingless  and  worm-like,  with  a  flat- 
tened triangular  head,  and  live  in  the  abdomen  of  certain 
bees  and  wasps,  though  the  members  of  some  exotic  gen- 
era parasitize  ants  and  some  homopterous  and  orthop- 
terous  insects.  They  are  viviparous,  giving  birth  to  hun- 
dreds of  minute  young,  of  very  primitive  form,  vrith  bul- 
bous feet,  slender  hairy  body  ending  in  two  long  styles, 
and  intestine  ending  as  a  closed  sac.  Stylops  and  Xenta 
are  the  only  genera  represented  in  D'orth  America.    S. 
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StylopitifB. — Stylops  aierrima,  adult  winged  male. 
(Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

ehUdreni  lives  in  certain  bees,  and  X.  pecM  in  a  common 
wasp  (Polities  mebriauis).    See  cut  under  Stylops. 

Stylopized  (sti'lo-pizd),  a.  [<  stylops  +  4ze  + 
-ed^.j  Penetrated  by  a  stylops;  serving  as  the 
host  of  the  parasitic  stylops. 

Stylopod  (sti'lo-pod),  n.  [<  NL.  stylopodmim,  < 
Gr.  (TTSXof,  a  pillar  (see  style^),  +  nod;  (Trod-)  = 
'E.foof.]    In  hot.,  same  a,s  stylopodium. 

Stylopodium  (stS-lo-po'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  stylopodia 
(-a).  [NL. :  see  s'tylopod.]  In  hot.,  one  of  the 
double  fieshy  disks  &om  which  the  styles  in 
the  UmbellifersB  aris'e. 

Stylops  (sti'lops),  n.  [NL.  (Kirby,  1802),  <  Gr. 
GTvTiog,  a  pillar  (see  style^),  +  iiij),  eye,  face.] 
1.  A  genus  of  insects,  type  of  the  order  BMpip- 


z.  styles  aterrima,  adult  female,  with  two  nearly  hatched  eggs 
C,  D.  in  B,  the  abdomen ;  A,  ventral  surface  of  thorax  of  three  seg- 
ments X,  s,  3 ;  a,  mandibles ;  b,  mouth.  2,  Stylops  aterrima,  newly 
bom  larva,  on  a  hair  of  a  bee  iAndrena  trimerana).  (All  highly 
magnified.) 

tera  ot  Strepsiptera,  andnow  of  the  coleopterous 
family  Stylopidse. — 2.  [I.  c.]  An  insect  of  this 
genus;  a  rhipipter  or  strepsipter. 

Stylosanthes(sli-lo-san'thez),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz, 
1788),  so  called  from  the  stalk-hke  calyx-tube; 
irreg.  <  Gr.  ariiTiog,  a  pillar  (see  style^),  +  hvBog, 
flower.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  JSedysarese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Stylosam^ 
these.  It  is  characterized  by  pinnate  leaves  of  three  leaf- 
lets, and  an  oblong  or  globose  and  usually  densely  flowered 
spike,  a  long  stalk-like  calyx-tube,  and  stamens  united  into 
a  closed  tube  with  their  anthers  alternately  oblong  and  basi- 
fixed  and  shorter  and  versatile.  There  are  about  21  species, 
of  which  4  are  natives  of  Africa  or  Asia,  1  is  North  Ameri- 
can, and  the  others  are  South  American  and  mainly  Brazil- 
ian. They  are  commonly  viscous  herbs  with  yellow  flow- 
ers In  dense  terminal  spOces  or  heads,  rarely  scattered  or 
axillary.  5.  elaMar  ot  the  United  States,  the  pencil-flower 
of  southern  pine-barrens,  extends  north  to  Long  Island 
and  Indiana.  S.  proeumbens  is  known  in  the  West  Indies 
as  ifrefoH. 

Stylospore  (sti'lo-s;^6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  orSAof,  a  pillar 
(sees<^Ze2)^-(- o-^opa,  seed:  see  spore.]  Inftoi., 
a  stalked  spore,  developed  by  abstriction  firom 
the  top  of  a  slender  thread  or  sterigma,  and 
produced  either  in  a  special  receptacle,  as  a  pyc- 
nidium,  or  uninclosed  as  in  the  Comomycetes. 
See  py(midmm,  macrostylospore.  Also  called 
pyonidiospore,  pycnogonidivm,  pycnospore. 

Stylosporons  (sti-los'po-rus),  a.  [<  stylospore 
+  -ous.]  In  hot.,  of  the  nature  of  a  stylospore ; 
resembling  a  stylospore. 

stylostegium  (sti-lo-ste'ji-um),  ».;  pi.  stylo- 
stegia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ctvJoq,  a  pillar  (see 
style^),  -f  artyoq,  cover.]  In  'hot.,  the  peciUiar 
orbicular  corona  which  covers  the  style  in  Sta- 
pelia  and  simOar  asclepiads. 

Stylostemont  (sti-16-ste'mon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
orS/lof,  a  pillar, -f  ar^fiov,  taken  as  'stamen'  (see 
stamenX).]    In  hot.,  an  epigynous  stamen. 

stylotypite  (sti'lo-ti-pit),  re.  [<  (3r.  arv^Mg,  a 
pillar  (see  style^),  +  rtTrof,  impression,  -1-  -»fe2.] 
A  sulphid  of  antimony,  copper,  iron,  and  sil- 
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ver,  from  Copiapo,  Chili :  it  is  closely  related 
to  boumonite. 

stylus  (sla'Ius),  n. ;  pi.  styli  (-li).  [NL.,  <  L. 
stylus,  prop,  stilus,  a  pointed  instnuneut:  see 
styUfl-.']  1.  A  sponge-spicule  of  the  monaxon 
uniradiate  type,  sharp  at  one  end  and  not  at 
the  other.  It  is  regarded  as  an  oxea  one  of 
whose  rays  is  suppressed. — 2.  In  entom.,  a 
style  or  stylet. 

Styme,  n.    See  sUme. 

stymie  (sli'mi),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps 
connected  with  styme,  stime,  a  glimpse,  a  tran- 
sitory glance.]  In  golf-playing,  a  position  in 
which  a  player  has  to  putt  for  tiie  hole  with  his 
opponent's  baU  direefly  in  the  line  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

Stymphalian  (stim-fa'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Stympha- 
Uus,  V  Grr.  '^TVfujid^.ios,  <  &-v/i^i;os,  Stymphalus 
(see  def.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Stymphalus 
(the  ancient  name  of  a  smaU  deep  vaUey,  a 
lake,  a  river,  and  a  town  in  Arcadia,  Greece). 
—Stymphalian  Mrds,  is  Or.  /dMe,  a  flock  of  noisome, 
Toracious,  and  destructive  birds,  with  brazen  or  iron  claws, 
wings,  and  beaks,  which  infested  Stjmphalas.  The  kill- 
ing or  expulsion  of  these  birds  was  the  sixth  labor  of  Her- 
cules. 

A  sort  of  dangerous  fowl  [critics],  who  have  a  perverse 
inclination  to  plunder  the  best  branimes  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, like  those  Stymphalian  iirda  that  eat  up  the  fruit 
Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ilL 

styptic  (stip'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  stip- 
Ue,  sUpUle;  <  MB.  stipUk,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  styp- 
Ugue  =  Sp.  esthUco  =  Pg.  esUUco  =  It.  stiUco, 
<  L.  stypUcus,  <  (3t.  aTvirnKdc,  astringent,  <  ari- 
*etv,  contract,  draw  together,  be  astringent.] 

1,  a.  If.  Astringent;  constrictive;  bin&ig. 

Take  hede  that  slippery  meats  be  not  fyrste  eaten,  nor 
that  iKpHk  nor  restraining  meates  be  taken  at  the  begyn- 
ning,  as  qnynces,  peares,  and  medlars. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  foL  46. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  checking  hemorrhage 
or  bleeding;  stanching. 

Then  in  fala  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bruis'd ; 
The  wound  he  wash'd,  the  etypUe  juice  infus'd. 

Pope,  Iliad,  zL  983. 

Styptic  collodion,  a  compound  of  collodion  100  parts, 
carbolic  acid  10  parts,  pure  tannin  6  parts,  and  benzoic 
acid  3  parts.  Also  called  etypHc  coStna. — Styptic  pow- 
der.   Seep&wder. 

II,  n.  If.  An  astringent;  something  causing 
constriction  or  constraint. 

Mankind  is  infinitely  beholden  to  this  noble  gtypHek,  that 
could  produce  such  wonderful  effects  so  suddenly. 

Stede,  Lying  Lover,  v.  1. 

2.  A  substance  employed  to  check  a  flow  of 
blood  by  application  to  the  bleeding  orifice  or 
surface. 

This  wyne  alle  medycyne  is  take  unto 

Ther  tliptik  stont  [stop]  eiectyng  bloode,  and  wo 

Of  womoe  or  of  stomak  this  wol  declyne. 

PdUttdiiis,  Husbondrle  (£.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  102. 

Cotton-wool  styptic,  cotton-wool  soaked  in  tincture  of 
perchlorid  of  iron. 

styptical(8tip'ti-kal),a.  [<  styptic +-al.']  Same 

as  styptic. 

styptic-bur  (stip'tik-b6r),  «.    See  Priva. 
stypticite  (stip'ti-sit),  n.     [<  styptic  +  -ite^.'] 

Same  as  fibroferrite. 
S^ticity  (stip-tis'i-ti),  n.    [<  styptic  +  -i-«y.] 

The  property  of  being  styptic;  astringeney. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidities  by 
their  slypticUy,  and  mix  with  all  animal  acids. 

Sir  J.  Player. 

styptic-weed  (stip'tik-wed),  n.  The  western 
cassia.  Cassia  oecidentalis,  a  tall  herb  of  tropical 
Am.enoa  and  the  southern  United  States,  its 
seeds,  from  their  use,  are  called  Tieffro  or  Mogdad  coffee, 
though  they  do  not  contain  caffein ;  its  root  is  said  to  be 
diuretic ;  and  its  leaves  are  used  as  a  dressing  for  slight 
wounds  (whence  the  name).  Also  Mnking-weed,  gtinMng- 
vmod. 

Sl^racacese  (sH-ra-ka'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Al- 
phonse  de  Oandolle,  18i4),  <  Styrax  {-ac-)  + 
-a^xse.l    Same  as  Styracess. 

Styraceae  (sti-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Eichard, 
1808),  for  Styracacese;  <  Styrax  +  -acese.'j  An 
order  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  cohort 
Mbenales.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  which  usually 
have  ten  or  more  stamens  attached  to  aSve-lobed  corolla, 
and  an  ovary  which  is  inferior,  half  inferior,  or  fixed  by  a 
broad  base,  and  contains  a  solitaiy  ovule  or  few  in  each  cell 
The  embryo,  with  its  doubtful  radicle,  also  differs  from 
that  of  the  allied  orders,  the  Sapotaceas  and  Ebenacea,  in 
which  it  is  respectively  inferior  and  superior.  The  or- 
der includes  about  23S  species,  belonging  to  7  genera,  of 
which  one  is  HaUsia  of  North  America  and  Asia,  4  are 
small  South  American  genera,  and  the  others  belong  to  the 
large  geuus  Symplocos  or  to  the  type  Styrax,  natives  of 
warm  regions,  but  wanting  in  Africa.  They  are  smooth, 
hairy,  or  scurfy  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  or 
serrate  membranous  or  coriaceous  feather- veined  leaves. 
Their  flowers  are  usually  white  and  racemed,  rarely  red- 
disli,  and  sometimes  cymose  or  fascicled.  See  Hale^ia, 
Styrax,  and  starax. 
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styracin,  styracine  (stir'a-sin),  n.  [<  IJL.  S^- 
rax  (-ae-)  +  .irfi,  -i»e2.]  An  ester  (C18H16O2) 
of  cinnamic  acid,  which  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  storax.  It  forms  odorless  and  tasteless  crys- 
tals, which  have  the  properties  of  a  resin. 

Styrax  (sU'raks),  n.  [Nt.  (Toumefort,  1700), 
so  named  because  producing  a  gum;  <  L.  sty- 
rax, storax,  <  Gr.  crriipa?,  the  gum  storax,  also 
the  tree  producing  it :  see  storax.']  A  genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  type  of  the  order  Styra- 
cess. It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  five  partly  united 
or  separate  petals,  ten  stamens  in  one  row  with  linear  or 
rarely  oblong  anthers,  and  a  three-celled  or  afterward  one- 
celled  ovary  with  fihe  ovules  usually  few  and  erect  or  pen- 
dulous. The  fruit  is  seated  upon  the  calyx  and  is  globose 
or  oblong,  dry  or  drupaceous,  indehiscent  or  three-valved, 
and  nearly  flUed  by  the  usually  solitary  seed.  There  are 
over  60  species,  widely  scattered  through  warm  regions  of 
Asia  and  America,  a  few  also  natives  of  temperate  parts 
of  Asia  and  southern  Europe,  but  none  found  in  Africa  or 
Australia.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  usually  scurfy  or 
covered  with  stellate  hairs,  and  bearing  entire  or  slightly 
serrate  leaves,  and 
usually  white 
flowers  In  pen- 
dulous racemes. 
Several  species  are 
cultivated  for  or- 
nament ;  £>.  t/o- 
ponica,  recently 
introduced  into 
gardens,  is  known 
from  its  feathery 
white  blossoms  as 
mawflalce  ■  fowtr. 
Others  yield  valu- 
able gums,  espe- 
cially S.  Benzoin 
(see  benzoin)  and 
&  officinalie  (see 
stoma!).  S.  punc- 
tata, a  Central 
American  tree, 
yields  agumwhich 


Styrax  SenzoiH.    a,  a  flower. 


is  used  as  frankincense,  and  is  obtained  on  removing  the 
external  wood  from  trees  which  have  been  cut  for  several 
years.  S.  grand^olia,  S.  Americana,  and  S.  pvlverulenta, 
known  as  American  storax,  occur  In  the  United  States 
from  Virginia  southward,  with  one  species  in  Texas  and 
one  in  Cidifomia. 

Styrian  (stir'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Styria  (see  def.) 
-I-  -an.]  I.  a"  Of  or  pertaining  to  Styria,  a 
erownland  and  duchy  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
lying  south  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and 
west  of  Hungary. 

H,  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Styria. 
styrol  (sd'rol),  n.  [<  L.  styr(ax)  +  -ol.]  A 
colorless  strongly  refractive  liquid  (C^o), 
with  an  odor  like  that  of  benzin,  obtained  by 
heating  styracin  with  calcium  hydrate.  Also 
called  dnnamene. 

Styrolene  (sla'ro-len),  n.  l^  styrol +  -ene.']  Same 
as  styrol. 

Styrone  (sli'ron),  n.  [<  styr^ax)  +  -one.]  Cin- 
namyl  alcohol  (CgHjnO),  a  crystalline  solid 
with  a  fragrant  odor,  obtained  by  treating  styr- 
acin with  caustic  potash.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  volatile  at  high  temperatures. 
stytheif,  n.  [An  irreg.  var.  of  sty^.]  A  sty. 
O  out  of  my  Oythe  1  [a  maiden  transformed  to  a  beast] 

winnarise  .  .  . 
Till  Eempion,  the  Eingis  son. 
Gum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me. 

fetnpum  (Child's  Ballads,  L 140). 
And,  at  last,  into  the  very  swine's  stythe. 
The  Queen  brought  torih  a  son. 

Fa/use  Foodrage  (Chad's  Ballads,  IIL  43). 

stythe^  (slith),  n.  [More  prop,  stithe;  cf.  E. 
dial,  stithe,  stifling;  prob.  a  var.  of  stwe,  after 
stithe,  stifh,  strong:  see  stith.]  Choke-damp; 
after-<lamp ;  black-damp ;  the  mixture  of  gases 
left  after  an  explosion  of  fire-damp,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  carbonic-acid  gas;  also,  more 
rarely^  this  gas  accumulated  in  perceptible 
quantity  in  any  part  of  a  coal-mine,  whether 
arising  from  respiration  of  men  or  animals, 
from  the  use  of  gunpowder,  or  from  the  burn- 
ing of  lamps  or  candles.  [Lancashire,  Eng., 
coal-field.] 
Shallow  and  badly  ventilated  mines  produce  slythe. 

Qresley. 

stywardt,  '»■•  -A.  Middle  English  form  of  stew- 
ard. 

S^  (stiks),  n.  [<  L.  Styx,  <  Gr.  Srtf  (Sru/-),  a 
river  of  the  infernal  regions,  lit.  'the  Hateful,' 
<  cTvyelv,  hate,  abominate.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  a 
river  of  the  lower  world. — 2.  [NL.]  In  zoSl.,  a 
genus  of  butterflies,  of- the  subfamily  Pierinse. 
Staudmger,  1876. 

Suabian,  a.  and  n.    Same  as  SwaJnan. 

suability  (sii-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  suable  +  -i-ty.] 
Liability  to  be  sued';  the  state  of  being  suable, 
or  subject  by  law  to  civil  process. 

suable  (su'a-bl),  a.  [<  sue^  +  -dbk.]  Capable 
of  being  or'liable  to  be  sued;  subject  by  law  to 
civil  process. 


suasively 

suadet  (swad),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  suader  =  Sp.  suadir 
=  It.  suadere,  <  L.  suadere,  advise,  urge,  per- 
suade :  see  suaMon,  and  cf.  dissuade,  persuade.] 
To  persuade. 
SUadiblet  (swa'dl-bl),  a.  [<  suade  +  4ble.] 
Same  as  suusible. 

Suaeda  (su-e'^),  n.  [NL.  (Forskftl,  1775),  from 
an  Ar.  name.]'  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Chenopodiacese  and  series  Spirolobeae, 
type  of  the  tribe  Susedex.  It  is  characterized  by 
fleshy  linear  leaves,  and  flowers  with  a  flve-lobed  persis- 
tent perlwtb  from  which  the  inclosed  utricle  is  nearly  or 
qnite  free.  There  are  about  45  species,  natives  of  sea- 
shores and  salt  deserts.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate  herbs 
or  shrubs,  green  or  glaucous,  and  either  simple  or  diffusely 
branched.  Their  leaves  are  usually  terete  and  entire,  and 
their  flowers  small  and  nearly  or  quite  sessile  in  the  axUs. 
S.  lirua/ris  is  a  small  sea-coast  plant  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida;  6  or  7  other  species  occur 
westward.  S.  fmtieosa,  known  as  sea^osernary,  shrubby 
goosefoot,  or  white  glasswort,  an  erect  branching  evergreen 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  one  of  the  plants 
formerly  burned  to  produce  barilla.  For5.  inan(tt)ia,also 
called  tea-goos^oot,  see  seaJ>lite,  under  bUte^. 
Suaedeae  (su-e'de-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Moquin,  1852), 
<  Suseda  +"  -ex."]  A  tribe  of  apetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Chenopodiaeex  and  suborder  Clieno- 
podiex.  It  is  characterized  by  an  imjointed  stem  with 
mostly  linear,  terete,  or  ovate  leaves,  and  by  its  fruit,  a 
utricle  included  in  the  unchanged  or  appendaged  perianth, 
the  seed-coat  cmstaceons  or  finally  membranous,  and  the 
embryo  spiral  It  includes  five  genera,  four  monotypic 
and  occurring  in  saline  regions  in  Persia  and  centra  Asia ; 
for  the  other,  the  type,  see  Suada. 
suaget,  swaget  (swaj),  v.  [<  ME.  swagen;  by 
apheresis  from  assuage.]  1.  trans.  To  make 
quiet;  soothe;  assuage. 

Ffayne  were  tho  freikes  and  the  folke  all. 
And  swiftly  thai  swere,  tiraglt  there  berttes, 
To  be  lell  to  the  lord  all  his  lyf  tyme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  £.  T.  S),  1. 18643. 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'guage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts. 

MUtion,  P.  L.,  L  556. 

n.  vntrans.  To  become  quiet;  abate. 
These  yoies  seuyn 
Shalle  neuer  swage  nor  sesse 
But  euermore  endure  and  encresse. 

Political  Poems,  ete.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  146. 
Soone  after  mydnyght  the  grete  tempest  hyganne  to 
sumge  and  wex  mse. 

Sir  R.  Quyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  73. 

suant^  (sii'ant),  a.  [Also  su,ent,  formerly  sem- 
ant,  sewent'i <  OF.  suant, ppr.  of  suiore,  etc., fol- 
io w :  see  sue,  sequent.  ]  1 .  Following ;  sequent ; 
pursuant.  MalMv;eU(}raAeTSuent). — 2.  Smooth; 
even. 

The  Middlesex  Cattle  Show  goes  off  here  with  dclat  an- 
nually, as  if  all  the  jointe  of  the  agricultural  machine  were 
memt.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  37. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  New  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
suant^  (sii'ant),  n.    [Formerly  also  sewant;  ori- 
gin uncertain.]    The  plaice.    Halliwell  (under 
sewant).    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Behold  some  others  ranged  all  along 

To  take  the  seutant,  yea,  the  flounder  sweet. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  vn). 
The  shad  that  in  the  springtime  cometh  in ; 
The  suant  swift,  that  is  not  set  by  least. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Guner,  1. 175% 

snantly  (su'ant-li),  adv.  Evenly;  smoothly; 
regularly.    Also  suently.     [Prov.  New  Eng.] 

suarrow  (s§-ar'6),  n.    A  variant  of  sovari, 

suasible  (swa'si-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  suasible  =  It. 
suasibile,  <  L.  suadere,  pp.  suasus,  advise,  urge: 
see  suade,  suasion.  Ct.  suadible.]  Sameasjjer- 
suasible.    Bailey,  1731.     [Bare.] 

suasion  (swa'zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  suacyon,  <  OF. 
suasion  =  It.  siiasione,  <  L.  suasio(n-),  an  ad- 
vising, a  counseling,  exhortation,  < suadere,yv. 
suasus,  advise,  counsel,  urge,  persuade  (cf.  LL. 
suadus,  persuasive,  L.  Smda,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion),  <  suams,  orig,  *suadms,  pleasant, 
sweet:  8ee_  suave,  sweet.]  The  act  or  effort 
of  persuading;  the  use  of  persuasive  means 
or  efforts:  now  chiefly  in  the  phrase  moral 
suasion. 
The  suacyon  of  swetenesse  rethoryen. 

Chaucer,  BoSthius,  IL  prose  1. 

The!  had,  by  the  snbtill  suasion  of  the  deuill,  broken 

the  thirde  commaundement  in  tasting  the  forboden  fruyte. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  167. 

She  did  not  dare  to  come  down  the  path  to  shake  her, 

and  moral  suasion  at  the  distance  of  sixt^  or  seventy  feet 

is  veiy  ineffective.     T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  184. 

suasive  (swa'siv),  a.  [<  OF.  suasif  =  Sp.  It. 
suasivo,  <  L.  suac^e,  pp.  suasus,  advise,  urge : 
see  suade,  stumon.]  Having  power  to  per- 
suade ;  persuasive.     [Archaic  and  poetical.] 

Its  [justice's]  command  over  them  was  but  suasive  and 
poUtical.  Southi  Sermons,  I.  M 

suasively  (swa'siv-li),  adv.     So  as  to  persuade. 
Let  a  true  tale  ...  be  suasively  told  them. 

CarlyU,  French  Key.,  I.  ill  2. 


snasory 

snasoryt  (swa'so-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  suasoire  =  8p. 
Pg.  It.  suasorio,  <  L.  suasoriits,  of  or  pertaining 
to  advice  or  persuasion,  <  suasor,  one  who  ad- 
Tises  or  persuades,  <  suadere,  advise,  persuade : 
see  suade,  suasion.i  Tending  to  persuade;  per- 
suasive. 
A  Smuory  or  Enticing  Temptation. 
Bp.  HopHng,  Expos,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Works,  L  140. 

suave  (swav  or  swav),  a.  [<  F.  suave  =  8p.  Pg. 
suave  =  It.  8oave,<.  L.  suMvis,  orig.  *suadmis  =  Gr. 
)}(5{if,  sweet,  agreeable,  =  AS.  swete,  E.  sweet: 
see  sweet.  Cf.  suade,  Suasion,  etc.]  Soothingly- 
agreeable;  pleasant;  mollifying;  bland:  used 
of  persons  or  things:  as,  a  suave  diplomatist; 
suave  politeness. 

Mr.  Hall,  ...  to  whom  the  husl^  oat-cake  was,  from 
custom,  suave  as  manna,  seemed  in  his  best  spirits. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxvi. 
What  gentle,  mave,  courteous  tones  1 

Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  Kamona,  L 

suavely  (swav'-  or  swav'li),  adv.  In  a  suave  or 
soothing  manner;  blandly:  as,  tospeaks^uwe2^. 

BUavif^t  (swav'i-fi),  V.  t.  [<  L.  suamis,  sweet, 
-I-  facere,  make  (see  -/y).]  To  make  affable. 
Imp.  Diet. 

suaviloqiueutt  (swa-vil'o-kwent),  a.  [<  LL. 
suaviloquen{t-)s,  speaking  sweetly,  <  L.  suavis, 
sweet,  +  loquen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  tog«M,  speak.] 
SpeaMng  suavely  or  blandly;  using  soothing 
or  a^eeable  speech.    Bailey,  1727. 

suavilotinyt  (swa-vil'o-kwi),  n.  [<  LL.  suavi- 
loquium,  sweet  speaking,<L.SMat)i7ogM««,  speak- 
ing sweetly,  <  suams,  sweet,  -I-  logm,  speak.] 
Sweetness  of  speech.    Compare  suaviloguent. 

suavity  (swav'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  suamiU  =  Sp. 
suavidad  =  'Pg.'suavidade  =  It.  suavitcl,  soavim, 
<  L.  suavita{t-)s,  sweetness,  pleasantness, <  sua- 
vis, sweet,  pleasant:  see  suave.'i  1.  Pleasant 
or  soothing  quality  or  manner;  agreeableness ; 
blandness :  as,  suavity  of  manner  or  address. 

Our  own  people  .  .  .  greatly  lack  suavity,  and  show  a 
comparative  inattention  to  minor  civilities. 

H.  Spencer,  f  rin.  of  Sociol.,  §  431. 

The  worst  that  can  he  said  of  it  [Ferugino's  style]  is  that 
its  suavity  inclines  to  mawkishness,  and  that  its  quietism 
borders  upon  sleepiness. 

y.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  76. 

Hence  —  2.  Fl.  suavities  (-tiz).    That  which  is 
suave,  bland,  or  soothing. 

The  elegances  and  suavities  of  life  die  out  one  by  one  as 
we  sink  through  the  social  scale. 

0.  W.  Bolmes,  Professor,  vi. 

Sf.  Sweetness  to  the  senses;  a  mild  or  agree- 
able quality.    Johnson. 

She  [Kachel]  desired  them  [the  mandrakes]  for  rarity, 
pulchritude,  or  suavity.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. ,  vii.  7. 

^Syn.  1.  Urbanity,  amenity,  civility,  courtesy. 
sab-,  PVCB.  sub-  =  OF.  sub-,  sou-,  F.  sub-,  sou- 
=  Pr.  sub-  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  sub-,  <  L.  sub,  prep, 
with  abl.,  under,  before,  near;  of  time,  toward, 
up  to,  just  after;  in  comp.,  under  (of  place), 
secretly  (of  action);  the  6  remains  in  comp. 
unchanged,  except  before  e,  f,  g,  p,  where  it  is 
usually,  and  before  m  and  r,  where  it  is  often 
assimilated  (s»e-,  suf-,  sug-,  sup-,  sum-,  sur-); 
also  in  another  form  subs,  in  comp.  sv^-,  as  in 
suseipere,  undertake,  susUnere,  sustain,  etc., 
reduced  to  «m-  before  a  radical  s,  as  in  su^icere, 
look  under,  suspirare,  suspire;  prob.  =  Gfr. 
iw6,  under  (see  %iBO-),  with  initial  s-  as  in  super- 
=  Gr.  inrip  (see  super-,  hyper-) :  see  up  and  over. 
Cf .  subter-.']  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  meaning 
'under,  below,  beneath,'  or  'from  under.'  (a)  it 
occurs  in  its  literal  sense  in  many  words,  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  nouns, takenfrom  the  Latin,  as  in  sttft/ocent,  underlying, 
mbsoribe,  underwrite,  subside,  sit  down,  submerge,  plunge 
down,  etc.,  the  literal  sense  being  in  many  cases  not  felt 
in  English,  as  in  siilfjeet,  subjoin,  subtract,  etc.  (b)  It  also 
expresses  an  inferior  or  subordinate  part  or  degree,  as  in 
tuSdivide,  especially  with  adjectives,  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  -isftl,  meaning  'somewhat^  rather,'  as  in 
suba<^,  sourish,  subdvlcid,  sweetish,  etc.,  being  in  these 
greatly  extended  in  modern  use,  as  an  accepted  English 
formative,  applicable  not  only  to  adjectives  of  Latin  ori- 
gin, especially  in  scientific  use,  as  in  svMlate,  stibcordate, 
subdimTie,  etc.,  but  to  words  of  other  origin,  as  subhom- 
blendie,  (c)  It  is  also  freely  used  with  nouns  denoting  an 
agent  or  a  division,  to  denote  an  inferior  or  subordinate 
agent  or  division,  as  in  subdeacon,  subprior,  subgenus,  sub- 
spedes,  etc.,  not  only  with  Latin  but  with  nouns  of  other 
origin,  as  in  siitireader,  subnuvrshal,  gtibfreshman,  etc., 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  urtder-  or  deputy,  and  is  usually 
written  with  a  hyphen,  (d)  In  many  cases,  especially 
where  it  has  been  assimilated,  as  in  sue-,  guf-,  sug-,  sup-, 
sum^,  sur-,  the  force  of  the  prefix  is  not  felt  in  English,  and 
the  word  is  to  English  apprehension  a  primitive,  as  in  suc- 
cor, suffer,  suggest,  support,  summon,  surrender,  etc.  In 
technical  use  mb-  denotes — (e)  In  zobl.  and  anat. :  (1)  Infe- 
riority in  kind,  quality,  character,  degree,  extent,  and  the 
like.  It  is  prefixed  almost  at  will  to  adjectives  admitting 
of  comparison,  and  in  its  various  applications  may  be  ren- 
dered by  'less  than,  not  quite,  not  exactly,  somewhat, 
nearly,  hardly,  almost,'  etc. ;  It  often  has  the  diminishing 
or  depreciating  force  of  the  suffix  4shX ;  it  is  sometimes 
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prefixed,  like  about,  merely  to  avoid  committal  to  more 
precise  or  exact  statement,  but  in  a  few  cases  implies  un- 
likeness  amounting  to  oppositeness  and  so  to  negation  of 
some  character  or  attribute,  with  the  meaning  nearly  of 
quasi'  or  pseudo-.  A  particular  case  indicates  taxonomic 
inferiority,  or  subordination  in  classiflcatory  grade,  of  any 
group  from  siibkingd<mt  to  subvariety:  it  is  the  sense  (c) 
above  noted,  and  the  same  as  the  botanical  sense  (2)  below. 
(2)  Inferiority  in  place  or  position ;  lowness  of  relative  lo- 
cation. This  sense  is  more  definite,  and  the  meaning  of 
'lower  than'  may  usually  be  rendered  by  'under,  under- 
neath, beneath,  below,'  sometimes  by  '  on  the  under  side 
of."  This  sub-  is  synonymous  with  ir^fra-  or  infero-,  and 
with  hypo-,  and  is  the  opposite  of  supra-  or  super-,  hyper-, 
and  sometimes  ^-.  (/)  In  bot,  (1)  with  adjectives,  literal 
position  beneath,  as  in  subcortical,  subhyjnenial,  subepider- 
mal, subpetiolar,  etc.  i  (2)  with  claesificatory  terms,  a  sys- 
tematic grade  next  lower  than  that  of  the  stem-word,  as 
in  suborder,  subgenus,  subspecies;  (3)  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  an  inferior  degree  or  extent,  'somewhat,  to  some 
extent,  imperfectly,'  as  in  subanguloie,  subaseending,  sub- 
eaudate,  subeonnate,  etc.  (g)  In  chem.,  the  fact  that  the 
member  of  the  compound  with  which  It  is  connected  is  in 
relative  minimum :  thu&  »u&acetate  of  lead  is  a  compound 
of  lead  and  acetic  acid  which  is  capable  of  combining  with 
more  acetic  acid  radicals,  but  not  with  more  lead.  [As 
sub-  in  most  of  the  uses  noted  above  is  now  established 
as  an  English  formative,  it  is  to  be  treated,  like  under-  in 
similar  cases,  as  applicable  in  modern  use  in  any  instance 
where  it  maybe  wanted ;  and  of  the  modern  compounds  so 
formed  only  the  principal  ones  are  entered  below,  usually 
without  further  etymological  note.  Many  of  the  adjectives 
have  two  meanings,  the  mode  of  formation  difiering  ac- 
cordingly :  thus,  nib(MUmiruU,  'situated  under  the  abdo- 
men,' is  formed  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  abdomen  (fibdomirtr), 
abdomen,  -I-  -(d;  while  subabdominal,  'not  quite  abdomi- 
nal,' is  <  sub-  +  abdominal.  Eor  the  full  etymology  of 
these  words,  when  not  given  below,  see  sub-  and  the  other 
member  of  the  compound.  The  less  familiar  compounds 
with  sub-  are  often  written  with  a  hyphen ;  it  is  here  uni- 
formly omitted.] 

sub  (sub),  n.  [Contr.  of  subaltern  or  subordmate.'\ 
A  subaltern ;  a  subordinate.     [Colloq.] 

"Ah,  when  we  were  siubs  together  in  camp  in  1803,  what 
a  lively  fellow  Charley  Baynes  was ! "  his  comrade,  Colo- 
nel Bunch,  would  say.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxvl. 

suba,  n.    See  subah. 

SUbaDdominal  (sub-ab-dom'i-nal),  a.  [=  F. 
subabdominal;  aasub-  +  abdominal.']  1.  Situ- 
ated below  or  beneath  the  abdomen :  as,  the 
subabdominal  appendages  of  a  crustacean. — 2. 
Not  quite  abdominal  in  position,  as  the  ventral 
fins  of  a  fish. 

subacetate  (sub-as'e-tat),».  A  basic  acetate — 
that  is,  one  in  which  there  are  one  or  more 
equivalents  of  the  basic  radical  which  may  com- 
bine with  the  acid  anhydrid  to  form  a  normal 
acetate:  as,  subacetate  of  lead;  subacetate  of 
copper  (verdigris). 

subacid  (sub-as'id),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  suJ)dcido 
=  It.  subaddo,  <  L.  subacidus,  somewhat  sour,  < 
«m6,  under,  +  amdus,  sour:  see  add."]  I.  a.  1. 
Moderately  acid  or  sour:  as,  a  subacid  juice. 
Arbufhnot. — 2.  Hence,  noting  words  or  a  tem- 
perament verging  on  acidity  or  somewhat 
biting. 

A  little  subacid  kind  of  drollish  Impatience  in  his  nature. 
Sterna,  Tristram  Shandy,  viii.  26. 

II.  n.  A  substance  moderately  acid. 
subacidity  (sub-a-sid'i-ti),  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing subacid ;  also,  that  which  is  slightly  acid 
or  acrid. 
A  theologic  subacidity.  The  Atlantic,  LXVTI.  411. 

SUbacidulous  (sub-a-sid'u-lus),  a.  Moderately 
acidulous. 

Tasting  a  thimbleful  of  rich  Canary,  honeyed  Cyprus, 
or  evbaddulaux  Hock.       Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  291. 

subacrid  (siib-ak'rid),  a.    Moderately  acrid, 
sharp,  or  pungent.    Sir  J.  Floyer. 
subacromial  (sub-a-kro'mi-al),  a.   [<  L.  sub,  un- 
der, +  NL.  acromion:  see  acrormal.]    Situated 
below  the  acromion:  as,  a  subacromial  bursa. 
SUbactf  (sub-akf),  v.  t.     [<  L.  subactus,  pp.  of 
subigere,  bring  under,  subdue,  <  sub,  under,  + 
agere,  lead,  bring:  see  act.J    To  reduce;  sub- 
due ;  subject.    Evelyn,  True  Religion,  II.  375. 
SUbactt  (sub-akf),  a.    [ME.,  <  L.  subactus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]    Eeduced;  subdued. 

In  Novemb'r  and  IkTarche  her  brannches  sette 
In  donnged  lande  subact. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  122. 

SUbactionf  (sub-ak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  subactio{n-), 
a  working  through  or  iip,  preparation:  see  sub- 
act.']  1.  The  act  of  reducing,  or  the  state  of 
being  reduced;  reduction.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist., 
5  838.-2.  A  substance  reduced. 

SUbacuminate  (sub-a-ku'mi-nat),  a.  Some- 
what acuminate. 

subacute  (sub-a-kuf),  a.  Noting  a  condition 
just  below  that  of  aeuteness,  in  any  sense. 

SUbacutely  (sub-a-kut'li),  adv.  In  a  subacute 
manner. 

SubaSrial  (sub-a-e'ri-al),  a.  In  geol.,  formed, 
produced,  or  deposited  in  the  open  air,  and  not 
beneath  the  sea,  or  under  water,  or  below  the 
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surface;  not  submarine  or  subterranean:  thus, 
subaerial  denudation  or  erosion.  See  aeoUan^,  2. 

SUbagency  (sub-a'jen-si),  n.  A  delegated 
agency. 

subagent  (sub-a'jent),  n.  In  law,  the  agent  of 
an  agent. 

subah  (s5'ba,);  n.  [Also  suba,  soubah;  <  Pers. 
Hind.  subaR,  a  province.]  1.  A  division  or 
province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  TuU  and  Bur- 
nell. — 2.  An  abbreviation  of  SMfeafedar. 

subahdar  (so-ba-dar').  n.  [Also  soubahdar, 
soubadar;  <  Pers.  Hind,  subahdar,  <  siibah,  a, 
province,  +  -ddr,  holding,  keeping.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, a  lord  of  a  subah  or  province ;  hence,,  a 
local  commandant  or  chief  officer. — 2.  The 
chief  native  officer  of  a  company  of  sepoys. 
¥ule  and  Burnell. 

subaid  (sub-ad'),  v.  t.  To  give  secret  or  private 
aid  to.    lia/niel.    [Bare.] 

subalmoner  (sub-al'mon-6r), «.  A  subordinate 
almoner.     Wood. 

subalpine  (sub-al'pin),  a.  [=  F.  subalpim,  =  Pg. 
subalpino,  <  L.  subalpimts,  lying  near  the  Alps, 
<  sub,  under,  +  Alpimis,  Alpine :  see  alpine.]  1 . 
Living  or  growing  on  mountains  at  an  elevation 
next  below  the  height  called  alpvne. — 2.  Lower 
Alpiue :  applied  to  that  part  or  zone  of  the 
Alps  which  lies  between  the  so-called  "high- 
land" zone  and  the  "Alpine  "  zone  proper,  it  ex- 
tends between  the  elevationsof  4,000  and  5,500  feet  approxi- 
mately, and  is  especially  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
coniferous  trees,  chiefly  firs,  which  cover  a  large  part  of 
its  surface.  Large  timber-trees  rarely  reach  much  above 
its  upper  border.  Below  the  subalpine  zone  is  the  highland 
or  mountain  zone,  the  region  of  deciduous  trees,  and  above 
it  the  Alpine,  which,  as  this  term  is  generally  used,  em- 
braces the  region  extending  between  the  upper  limit  of 
trees  and  the  first  appearance  of  permanent  snow.  Still 
higher  up  is  the  glacial  region,  comprehending  all  that 
p!^  of  the  Alps  which  rises  above  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  terms  alpine  and  subalpine  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  other  mountain-chains  than  the  Alps,  with  signifi- 
cation more  or  less  vaguely  accordant  with  their  applica- 
tion to  that  chain. 

subaltern  (sub'al-t6m  or  su-bfl.l't6m,  the  for- 
mer always  in  the  logical  sense),  a.  and  n.  [< 
'F.subalterne  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  subaltemo,  <  ML.  sub- 
alternus,  subaltern,  <  L.  sub,  under,  -I-  alternus, 
one  after  the  other,  alternate :  see  altern.']  I. 
a.  Having  an  inferior  or  subordinate  position ; 
subordinate;  specifically  (milit.),  holding  the 
rank  of  a  junior  officer  usually  below  the  rank 
of  captain. 

To  this  system  of  religion  were  tagged  several  subaltern 
doctrines.  £«^,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  IL 

Subaltera  genus,  opposition,  proposition,  etc.    See 
the  nouns. 
II.  n.  A  subaltern  officer;  a  subordinate. 

SUbalternant  (sub-al-t§r'nant),  a.  and  n.     [= 
Sp.  It.  subalternante;  as  sitbaltern  +  -ant.]    I. 
a.  In  logic,  universal,  as  opposed  to  particular. 
II.  n.  A  universal. 

subaltemate  (sub-al-t6r'nat),  a.  and  n.  [<  sub- 
altern + -ate^.]  I,  a.  1.  Successive;  succeed- 
ing by  turns.  Imp. Diet. — 2.  Subordinate;  sub- 
altern; inferior.     Canon  Too'ker. 

II,  n.  In  logic,  a  particular,  as  opposed  to  a 
universal. 

subaltemating  (sub-al-tfer'na-ting),  a.  Suc- 
ceeding by  turns ;  successive.    Imp.  Diet. 

subalternation  (sub-al-tfer-na'shon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
subalternagdo;  as  subaltemate  +  ^on.]  X.  The 
state  of  inferiority  or  subjection ;  the  state  of 
being  subaltemate ;  succession  by  turns.  Hook- 
er, Eccles.  Polity,  v.  73. — 2.  In  logic,  an  imme- 
diate inference  from  a  universal  to  a  particular 
under  it:  as,  every  griffin  breathes  fire;  there- 
fore, some  animals  breathe  fire.  Some  logicians 
do  not  admit  the  validity  of  this  inference. 

subaual  (sub-a'nal),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  under,  +  anus, 
anus:  see  anal.]  '  Situated  under  the  anus:  spe- 
cifically noting  a  plate  or  other  formation  in 
eehinoderms.  Quart.  Jou/r.  Geol.  Soc,  XLV.  644. 

SUbancestral  (sub-an-ses'tral),  a.  Of  collateral 
ancestry  or  derivation ;  not  In  the  direct  li;ae  of 
descent.    Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XI.  588. 

subanconeal  (sub-ang-ko'nf-al),  a.  [<  L.  sub, 
under,  -I-  NL.  anconeus:  see  arwoneal.]  Situ- 
ated underneath  the  anconeus. 

subanconeus  (sub-ang-ko-ne'us),  n. ;  pi.  suban- 
conei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  L.  siib,  under,  +  NL.  anco- 
neus, q.  v.]  A  small  muscle  of  the  back  of  the 
elbow,  arising  from  the  humerus  just  above  the 
olecranon  fossa,  and  inserted  into  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  elbow-joint. .  It  resembles  the 
BubcrursBus  of  the  knee. 

subandean  (sub-an'de-an),  a.  [<  sub-  +  Andes : 
see  Andean.']  lu  zoogeog.,  subjacent  with  ref- 
erence to  certain  parts  of  the  Andes,  and  no- 
where attaining  an  altitude  so  great  as  that 
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of  the  highest  Andean  mountains 
a  certain  faunal  area.  (See  below.)— Suban- 
dean subreglon,  in  zoogeog.,  one  of  tour  Bubreglons  into 
which  the  continent  of  Soath  America  (with  the  islands 
appertaining  thereto)  has  been  divided  by  A.  Newton.  It 
includes  a  not  well  defined  northerly  section  of  the  conti- 
nent, with  the  islands  of  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  the  Gala- 
pagos, and  takes  in  all  the  South  American  countries  that 
do  not  belong  to  the  Amazonian,  Brazilian,  or  Patagonian 
subregion.  The  Subandean  subregion  includes  what  has 
also  been  called  the  Columbian  (or  Colombian),  but  is 
more  extensive.  It  is  recognized  upon  ornithological 
grounds,  and  said  to  possess  72  peculiar  genera  of  birds. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  m.  744. 

subangled  (snb-ang'gld),  a.  Same  as  subangu- 
lar — Subangled  wave.    See  wave. 

subangular  (sub-ang'gu-lar),  a.  Slightly  angu- 
lar ;  bluntly  angulated.  Huxley,  Physiography, 
p.  278. 

subangulaue,  subangnlated  (sub-ang'gu-lat, 
-la-ted),  a.    Somewhat  angled  or  sharp. 

subantichrist  (sub-an'ti-knst),  n.  A  person 
or  power  partially  antagonistic  to  Christ;  a 
lesser  antichrist.  Milton,  Chureh-Govemment, 
i.  6.     [Bare.] 

subapennine  (sub-ap'e-iun),  a.   [=  F.  suhapen- 
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specifying  suband  (sub-ftd'), «.  *.   [<  L.  suhaudire,  supply 
word  omitted,  hear  a  little,  <  sub,  under,  +  ai 


subclavluB 

n  n.  That  which  is  suboaudal;  specifically, 
in  herpet,  a  urostege ;  one  of  the  special  scutes 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  tail  of  a  serpent. 
subcaudate  (sub-U'dat),  a.  1.  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  tail-like  process:  as,  butter- 
flies with  subcaudate  wings.— 2.  In  iot.    See 

SUbcafestiaKsub-se-les'tial),  a.  Being  beneath 
the  heavens. 
The  superlunary  but  subeelegtCal  world. 

Harvey,  IrensBus,  p.  xovlL 


a 

au- 

dire,  he.ar:  see  audient.']    To  supply  mentally, 

as  a  word  or  an  ellipsis.    Imp.  Diet.    [Bare.] 
subaudition  (sub-&-dish'on),  n.     [<  L.  suba/udi- 

tio(n-),  the  supplying  of  a  word  omitted,  <  sub- 

audire,  supply  a  word  omitted:   see  subaud.'] 

The  act  of  understanding  something  not  ex- 
pressed; that  which  is  understood  or  implied 

from  that  which  is   expressed;   understood 

meaning.    Horns  Tooke.  ^  a       n      x.        ^^ 

SUbaural  (sub-&'ral),  a.    Situated  beneath  or  subcellar  (sub'sel^ar),  n.     A  ceUar  beneath 

below  the  ear.       "  another  cellar.         ,      ,.       -    t,  .  j     xv 

SUbaxillar  (sub-ak'si-iar),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  subcentral(sub-sen'tral),a.  1.  Bemgunderthe 

sxibaxiOary.  "  center.— 2.  Nearly  central  j  a  little  eccentric. 

SUbaxillary  (sub-ak'si-la-ri),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  subcentrally  (sub-sen'tral-i),  adv.    1.  Under 

1.  Irnool.:  (a)  Situated  beneath  the  axilla  or    the  center.— 2.  Nearly  centrally. 


armpit.  (&)  Specifically,  in  ornith.,  same  as  ax- 
illary: as,  "subaxillary  feathers,"  Pem»io»t.— 2. 
Li  &oi., placed  imder  an  axil,  or  angle  formed  by 
the  branch  of  a  plant  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf 
with  the  branch.—  Subaxillary  region.  See  region. 
II,  n. ;  pi.  subaxillaries  (-riz).  In  ornith., 
same  as  axillar  or  acsilla/ry. 


SUbcerebral  (sub-ser'e-bral),  a.  Belowthe  cere- 
brum ;  specifically,  below  the  supposed  seat  of 
consciousness,  or  not  dependenton  volition: 
said  of  involuntary  or  reflex  action  in  which 
the  spinal  cord,  but  not  the  brain,  is  concerned. 

subchanter  (sub'ohto"t6r),  n.  In  music,  same 
subcantor,  succentor,  1. 


nin,  <  L.  «M6,_uiider,  +  Apetmvnus,  Apennine:  subbass (sub'bas), ».  In orfl'a^^•6MMm^^  subcheia(sub-ke'la),«'.;  pl.sw6cfeete(4e).   The 

foot  of  the    atop  resembling  either  the  open  or  the  stopped 
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see  Apermine.']    Being  at  tibe  base  or 

Apennines — Subapennine  series,  in  geol.,  i 

of  rocks  of  Pliocene  age,  developed  in  Italy  on  the  flanks 

of  the  Apennines,  and  also  in  SicUy.    In  the  Liguiian  re-  ,,. 

gion  the  Pliocene  has  been  divided  Into  Messinian  and  SUbblUSn  (sub-blUSIl  ),  V.  %. 

Astian ;  in  Sicily,  into  Astian,  Plaisancian,  and  Zanclean.      [Rare.] 

In  the  last  region  these  rocks  rise  to  an  elevation  of 

4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  are  replete  with  well- 
preserved  forms  of  organic  life  now  living  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
subapical  (sub-ap'i-kal),  a.   [<  L.  sub,  under,  -I- 

apex,  point :  see  apical.^     Situated  below  the 

apex, 
subaponeurotic  (sub-ap"o-nu-rot'ik),  a.    [<  L. 

sub,  under,  -I-  NL.  aponeu/r'osis:  see  cuponewrotic.'] 

Situated  beneath  an  aponeurosis. 
subapostolic  (sub-ap-os-tol'ik),  a.   Of,  pertain- 


„„„j^  »^„ „„s  ....-.,- r c„ '      hooked  end  of  an  appendage  which  bends  down 

diapason,  and  of  16-  or  32-f  eet  tone.  Also  called    upon  the  joint  to  which  it  is  articulated,  bat  has 


To  blush  slightly. 


liaising  up  her  eyes,  gub-Uiuihiiig  as  she  did  it. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iz.  26. 

subbourdon  (sub-b8r'don),  n.  Same  as  subbass. 
SubbracMal  (sub-bra'ki-al),  a.  and  n.    Same  as 

subbrachiate. 
SUbbracUate  (sub-bra'M-at),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 

Situated  under  the  pectorals,  as  the  ventral  fins ; 

having  the  ventrals  imder  the  pectorals,  as  a 

fish. 
II.  n.  A  subbrachiate  fish.   See  SubbracMati. 


ing  to,  or  constituting  the  period  succeeding  Subbrachiati  (sub-brak-i-a'ti),  n.  pi.    An  or- 


that  of  the  apostles :  as,  subapostoUc  literature. 
JSncyc.  Brit,  XI.  854. 

subappressed  (sub-a-presf),  a.  In  entom.,  part- 
ly appressed :  as,  subappressed  hairs. 

subaquatic  (sub-a-kwat'ik),  a.  1.  Not  entire- 
ly aquatic,  as  a  wading  bird. — 2.  [=  F.  sub- 
aquaUgue.]  Situated  or  formed  in  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  water;  subaqueous. 

SUbaQLueous  (sub-a'kwe-ns),  a.  [=  It.  sub- 
aqueo;  as  L.  sub,  under, '+  E.  aqtieous.']  Situa- 
ted, formed,  or  living  under  water ;  subaquatie. 

subarachnoid  (sub-a-rak'noid),  o.  1.  Situated 
beneath  the  arachnoid — that  is,  between  that 
membrane  and  the  pia  mater :  as,  the  subarach- 


der  of  malaeopterygian  fishes,  containing  those 
which  are  subbrachiate :  contrasted  with  Apo- 
des  and  Abdominaks.  See  imder  MalacopterygU. 

subbrachycephalic  (sub-brak'''i-se-fal'ik  or 
-sef 'a-Uk),  a.  Nearly  but  not  quite  brachyce- 
phalic;  somewhat  short-headed;  having  a  ce- 
phalic index  of  80.01  to  83.33  (Broca).  Natwre, 
XLI.  357. 

subbranch  (sub'branoh),  n.  1.  A  subdivision 
of  a  branch,  in  any  sense  of  that  word.  W.  8.  Je- 
vons,  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange, 

p.  258.— 2.  Spi    ■" " 

cation,  a  prime 


no  other  movable  claw  to  oppose  it  and  thus 
make  a  nipper  or  chela. 

SUbchelate  (sub-ke'lat),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
provided  with  a  subohela.  Huxley,  Anat.  In- 
vert., p.  827. 

SUbcheliform  (sub-ke'li-f6rm),  a.  Subchelate. 
Eng.  Cyc.  Nat.  Hist.  (1855),  EI.  87. 

subchlorid,  subctaloride  (sub'^o-'rid),  n.  A 
compound  of  chlorin  with  an  element  two  atoms 
of  which  form  a  bivalent  radical:  as,  subchlo- 
rid of  copper  (Chi2Cl2);  subchlorid  of  mercury 
(HgoClg,  calomel). 

subcnondral  (sub-kon'dral),  a.  Lying  under- 
neath cartilage ;  subcartilaginous:  as,  «M&cfeon- 
dral  osseous  tissue. 

subchordal  (sub-k6r'dal),  a.  Situated  beneath 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  notochord,  of  a  verte- 
brate.   Compare  parachordal. 

subchoroid  (sub-ko'roid),  a.  Same  as  subcho- 
roidal. 

subchoroidal  (sub-ko-roi'dal),  a.  Situated  be- 
neath the  choroid  tunic  of  the  eye Subchoroi- 
dal dropsy,  morbid  accumulation  of  fluid  between  the 
adherent  choroid  sclerotic  and  the  retina. 

subcinctorium  (sub-singk-to'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  sub- 
cinctoria  (-a).     See  succinctorium. 


Specifically,  in  zoSlogical  classifi-    c»«CTor»a  i -a;,     oee  »^»cc™;«/7w,». 

me  division  of  a  brancl  or  phylum;  subclass  (sub'kl&s), »     A  prime  subdivision  of 


Situated 


a  class;  in  zoiil.  and  bot.,  a  division  or  group  of 
a  grade  between  the  class  and  the  order;  a  su- 
perorder. 


a  snbphylum. 
jwJd  space. — 2t.  Subdural — Subaxaclmold  fluid,  subbrancUal  (sub-brang'ki-al),  a. 

the  cerebrospinal  fluid.- Subarachnoid    space,  the    under  the  fiSls.  -.,        x,-i.i,-/-xx  c  txi 

space  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  anS  the  pia  g^b^reed  (tub'bred),  m.    A  recognizable  strain  Subclavato  (sub-kla  vat),  a.      Somewhat  cla- 

~*eisubdivis/onofabree^^^  Ifa^^tl^ffi^l.t^^t^^Sllc^'tiilfut; 

artmcial  race  or  stock.    JJarwm.  joints  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  basal  ones,  but  with- 

SUbbrigadier  (sub'brig-a-der"),  n.    An  officer  in     out  forming  a  distinct  club. 

the  Horse  Guards  who  ranks  as  cornet.     [Eng.]  subclavian  (sub-kla'vi-an),  a.  and  n. 
SUbcalcareous(sub-kal-ka're-us),a.  Somewhat 

calcareous. 


subarachnoidal,  subarachnoidean  (sub-ar-ak- 

noi'dal,  -de-an),  a.    Same  as  subarachnoid.  H. 

Gray" Ana,i."(ed.  1887),  p.  653. 
subarborescent  (sub-ar-bo-res'ent),  a.  Having 

a  somewhat  tree-like  aspect. 

^Sffi^^iccSS^^L";  sS'^f  aelLtS  SUbcalcarine(sub-kal'^rin),a.    Situated be- 

eS:  as?  a  subar%Uc  region  or  fauna;  su},arc    ^^Ztj^f^^I'Ztl^     '  °^ 
«c  animals  or  plants ;  a  «M6arc«Jc  climate.  rme  assure  oixne  oram. 

SUbaTCUatI  (sub-ar'kfi-at),  a.    Somewhat  bent  SUbcaM»'5'J!??±?yi-?!?-L±-.9li!f  l^^^!f: 
or  bowed;  slightly  arcuated. 
subarcuated  (sub-ar'ku-a-ted),  a, 


said  of  a  projectile  as  compared  with  the  bore 
Samea3«M6-    of  the  gun.   See  subcaUberprcgectile,-aiider  pro- 


arcuate. 


jecUle. 


SubSar(sub-a-re'9-iar),a.  Situated  beneath  SUbcajator^(sub-kan'tor),  n.    In  music,  same  as 

l'cr^?cSneribsc-;s!'i??flSlfla"S^^pi:j:  subcapsular  (sub:kap;su-lar),  a     Situated  un- 
A  piece  of  armor    l^r  a  capsule  -^  being  in  the  cavity  of  a  capsule 


J. 


subarmor  (sub'ar'mgr),  n. 
worn  beneath  the  visible  outer  defense, 
Hewitt,  Anc.  Armour,  H.  132. 

subarrhation  (sub-a-ra'shon),«.  [<  ML.'smS- 
arraUo(n-),  <  subarrare,  betroth,  <  L.  sub,  under, 
+  arrha,  earnest-money,  a  pledge :  see  arrha.^ 
The  ancient  custom  or  rite  of  betrothing  by  the 
bestowal,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  of  marriage 


gifts  or  tokens,  as  money^  rings,  or  other  ob- 
jects, upon  the  woman.    Also  subarration. 

The  prayer  which  follows  .  .  .  takes  the  place  of  a  long 
form  of  blessing  which  followed  the  gubarrhatimi  in  the 
ancient  office. 

Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  455. 

subastragalar  (sub-as-trag'a-iar),  a. 
beneath  the  astragalus — Subastragalar  ampu- 
tation, amputation  of  most  of  the  foot,  leaving  only  the 
astragalus. 

subastragaloid  (sub-as-trag'a-loid),  a.  Situ- 
ated beneath  or  below  the  astragalus. 

subastral  (sub-as'tral),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  under,  + 
astrum,  a  star:  see  astral.']  Situated  beneath 
the  stars  or  heavens ;  terrestrial. 


[<  L.  sub, 
under,  +  clavis,  a  key:  "see  clavis,  and  cf.  clav- 
icle.'] I.  a.  1.  Lying  or  extending  under,  be- 
neath, or  below  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone ;  sub- 
clavicular.—  2.  Pertaining  to  the  subclavian 
artery  or  vein:  as,  the  smclavian  tiiangle  or 
^oove.— Subclavian  artery,  the  principal  artery  of 
uie  rootof  the  neck,  arising  on  the  right  side  from  the  in- 
nominate artery  and  on  the  left  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  ending  in  the  axillary  artery ;  the  beginning  or  main 
trunk  of  the  arterial  system  of  the  fore  limb.  See  cute  un- 
der lujig  and  eTnttryo. — Subclavian  groove,  (a)  A  shal- 
low depression  on  the  surface  of  the  first  rib,  denoting  the 
situation  of  a  subclavian  vessel  There  are  two  of  them, 
separated  by  a  tubercle,  respectively  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  insertion  of  the  anterior  scalene  muscle — the  former 
for  the  subclavian  vein,  the  latter  for  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery. (6)  A  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the  clavicle,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  subclavius. —  Subclavian  muscle,  the 
subclavius.— Subclavian  nerve,  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
subclavius  muscle,  arising  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve  at 
its  junction  with  the  sixth.-  Subclavian  triangle.  See 
triad^Ie.- Subclavian  vein,  the  continuation  of  the  ax- 
illary vein  from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  ster- 
noclavicular articulation,  where  the  vessel  ends  by  joiniog 
the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innominate  vein.  See  cut 
under  lung. 

II.  n.  A  subclavian  artery,  vein,  nerve,  or 
muscle. 

subclavicular  (sub-kla-vik'u-lar),  a.  Situated 
belowthe  clavicle;  infraclavicular;  subclavian. 
—Subclavicular  aneurism,  an  aneurism  of  the  axillary 
artery  situated  too  high  to  be  ligated  below  the  clavicle.— 
Subclavicular  fossa,  the  snriace  depression  below  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle. — Subclavicillax  region.  Same 

2.  Not  quite  caudal'or  terminal;  sitiiatednear    "T*;!;;trrf^^^^"^^^^^ 
the  tail  or  tail-end;  subterminal.-Subcaudal  ^rm^^^SSl  "^n'^'i' "' '  ^^^  *"*''^''"i''2; 
pouch,  a  pocket  or  recess  beneath  the  root  of  the  taa  of     j:^^-=  see  SM&rfttOTOn.]    A  muscle  passing  from 
the  badger,  above  the  anus,  into  which  empty  the  secre-     the  first  nb  to  the  under  surface  01  the  clavicle 

tions  of  certain  suboaudal  glands  distinct  from  the  ordi-     or  collar-bone SubclaviUB  posticus    Same  as  der- 

nary  anal  or  perineal  glands  of  other  Jltmehda.  nocTumdroacapularia. 


ixox  a  ^a^o  ixxo  ,    ik/i^xxj 

Lancet,  1889, 1. 787 — Subcapsular  epithelium,  an 
epithelioid  lining  of  the  inside  of  the  capsule  of  a  spmal 
ganglion. 

Subcarboniferous(sub-kar-bg-nif'e-rus),m.and 
a.  In  geol.,  a  name  given  by  some  geologists 
to  the  mountain-limestone  division  of  the  Car- 
boniferous series,  or  that  part  of  the  series 
which  lies  beneath  the  millstone-grit.  See  car- 
boniferous. 

subcartilaginous  (sub-kar-ti-laj'i-nns),  a.  1. 
Situated  below  or  beneath  cartilage ;  lying  un- 
der the  costal  cartilages;  hypoohondnal. —  2. 
Partly  or  incompletely  cartilaginous. 

a-i-,^l3'  subcaudal  (sub-ka'dal),  a.  and  n.    I.   a.    1. 

oiruaiea  gituated  under  the  tail;  placed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  tail :  as,  subcoMdal  chevron-bones ; 
the  subcaudal  scutes,  or  urosteges,  of  a  snake. — 


Subcoccinella 

Subcoccinella  ■  (sub-kok-si-nel'a,),  n.  [NL.,  < 
sub-  +  Cocdnella.']  A  genus  of  ladybirds  or  ooo- 
cinellids  based  by  Huber  (1841)  upon  the  wide- 
spread S.  ^■jpunctata.    Also  called  Lasia. 

aubcollateral  (sub-ko-lat'e-ral),  a.  Situated 
below  the  collateral  fissure" of'the  brain. 

subcommission  (8ub'ko-mish"gn),  n.  An  under- 
commission  |  a  diyision  of  a  eonuuission. 

subcommissioner  (sub'ko-mish"gn-6r),  n.  A 
subordinate  commissioneif. 

subcommittee  (sub'ko-mit^e),  n.  An  under 
committee ;  a  part  or  fiivisioii  of  a  committee. 

subconcave  (sub-kon'kav),  «.  Slightly  con- 
cave. 

subcoucealedt  (sub-kpn-seld'),a.  Hidden  under- 
neath. Uoger  North,  fixamen,  p.  430.  (^Dames.) 

subconchoidal  (sub-kong-koi'dal),  a.  Imper- 
fectly conehoidal;  having  an  imperfectly  con- 
choidal  fracture. 

subcorneal  (sub-kon'i-kal),  a.  Somewhat  or 
not  quite  conical;  couoi!dal. 

subconjunctival  (sub-kon-jungk-ti'val),  a. 
Situated  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 

subconnate  (sub-kon'at),  a.  In  entom.,  par- 
tially connate ;  divided  by  an  indistinct  or 
partial  suture. 

subconscious  (sub-kon'shus),  a.  1.  Partially 
or  feebly  conscious;  of  or  pertaining  to  sub- 
consciousness.—  3.  Being  or  occurring  in  the 
mind,  but  not  in  consciousness. 

subconsciously  (sub-kon'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
subconscious  manner;  with  faint  conscious- 
ness ;  without  consciousness. 

subconsciousness  (sub-kon'shus-nes),  m.  1.  A 
form  or  state  of  consciousness  in  which  there 
is  little  stren^h  or  distinctness  of  perception 
or  mental  action  in  general. — 2.  Mental  pro- 
cesses conceived  as  taking  place  without  con- 
sciousness. 

The  hypothesis  of  unconscious  mental  modifications, 
as  it  has  Deen  unfortunately  termed  — the  hypothesis  of 
subconscioimiesSt  as  we  may  style  it  to  avoid  this  contra- 
diction in  terms.  J.  Ward,  Bnoyc.  Brit.,  XX.  47. 

subconstellation  (sub'kon-ste-la"sh6n), ».   A 

subordinate  or  secondary  constellation. 
SUbcontigUOUS  (sub-kon-tig'u-us),  a.  Almost 
touching;  very  slightly  separated:  as,  suboon- 
tiguous  C0X8B. 
subcontinuous  (sub-kon-tin'u-us),  a.  Almost 
continuous:  noting  a  line  or  mark  which  has 
but  slight  breaks  or  interruptions. 

subcontract  (sub'kon'''trakt),  n,  A  contract 
under  a  previous  contract. 

subcontract  (sub-kgn-trakf),  v.  i.  To  make  a 
contract  under  a  previous  contract.  Lancet, 
1889,  I.  498. 

subcontractied  (sub-kgn-trak'ted),  a.  1.  Con- 
tracted under  a  former  contract;  betrothed 
for  the  second  time.  ShaJc.,  Lear,  v.  3.  86. — 
2.  In  entom.,  slightly  narrowed:  noting  wing- 
cells. 

subcontractor  (sub'kgn-trak'''tgr),  n.  One  who 
takes  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  contract  from 
the  principal  contractor. 

subcontrariety  (sub'kon-tra.-ri"e-ti),  n.;  pi. 
subcontrarieties  (-tiz).  In  logic,  the  relation  be- 
tween a  particular  affirmative  and  a  particular 
negative  proposition  in  the  same  terms;  also, 
the  inference  from  one  to  the  other. 

subcontrary  (sub-kon'tra-ri),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Contrary  in  an  inferior  degree,  (a)  In  geom.,  it 
denotes  the  relative  position  of  two  similar  triangles  of 
which  one  of  the  pairs  of  homologous  angles  coincide  while 
the  including  sides  are  interchanged.  Thus,  in  the  cut 
the  triangles  ACB,  ECD  are  mboontrary. 
(V)  In  logic  the  term  is  applied  (1)  to  the 
particular  alHrmative  projjosition  and  the 
particular  negative  proposition,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tion and  the  universal  negative  proposi- 
tion above  them,  which  have  the  same 
subject  and  predicate:  thus,  "some  man 
is  mortal "  and  "  some  man  is  not  mortal " 
are  suboontrwry  propositions,  with  relation 
to  "every  man  is  mortal"and  "no  man  is 
mortal,"  which  are  contraries ;  (2)  to  the 
relation  between  two  attributes  which  oo-    j^  j; 

exist  in  the  same  substance,  yet  in  such 
a  way  that  the  more  there  is  of  one  the  less  there  Is  of  the 
other. — Subcontrary  section,  one  of  the  circular  sec- 
tions of  a  quadric  cone  in  its  relation  to  another  circular 
section  not  parallel  to  it. 

II.  n.;  pi.  subeontraries  (-riz).    In  logic,  a 
subcontrary  proposition. 

subconvex  (sub-kon'veks),  a.  Somewhat 
rounded  or  convex. 

subcoracoid  (sub-kor'a-koid),  a.  Situated  or 
occurring  below  the  co'racoid  process. 

subcordate  (sub-k6r'dat),  a.  Nearly  heart- 
shaped. 

subcordiform  (sub-k6r'di-f6rm),  a.    Same  as 
subcordate. 
378 
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SUbcorneous  (sub-k6r'ne-us),  a.  1.  Somewhat 
homy;  partly  or  partially  converted  into  horn. 
—  3.  Placed  beneath  a  layer  of  corneous  struc- 
ture; situated  imder  or  within  a  horn,  nail, 
claw,  or  the  like:  as,  the  subcorneous  frontal 
processes  of  a  ruminant. 

subcortical  (sub-k6r'ti-kal),  a.  Situated  be- 
neath the  cortex,  (a)  Situated  beneath  the  cerebral 
cortex,  (b)  Situated  beneath  the  cortex  of  a  sponge, 
(c)  Situated  or  living  beneath  the  cortex  or  bark  of  a  tree. 

SUbcosta  (sub-kos'ta),  n,;  pi.  subcostse  (-te). 
The  subcostal  vein  or  nervure  of  the  wing  of 
some  insects;  the  first  vein  behind  the  eosta. 
See  out  under  costal. 

subcostal  (sub-kos'tal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1.  In 
anat.  and  zool.:  (a)  "Situated  below  a  rib;  ex- 
tending from  one  rib  to  a  succeeding  one ; 
infracostal:  specifically  noting  the  muscles 
called  subcostales.  (6)  Lying  along  the  under 
side  or  edge  of  a  rib:  as,  a  SMftcostol groove  for 
an  artery,  (c)  Placed  under  or  within  the  ribs 
or  costal  cartilages  collectively;  hypochon- 
drial;  subcartUaginous. —  3.  In  e»tom.,  situated 
near,  but  not  at  or  on,  the  costa:  specifically 

noting  the  subcostal subcostal  angle,  Uie  angle 

which  me  costal  border  of  one  side  forms  with  that  of 
the  other  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. — Subcostal 
cells,  in  entmn.,  cells  between  the  costal  and  subcostal 
veins :  they  are  generally  numbered  from  the  base  out- 
ward.— Subcostal  vein  or  nervure,  in  eniem.,  a  strong 
longitudinal  vein  behind  the  costal  vein  and  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  costal  edge :  in  the  Leptdoptera  it  forms 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  large  dorsal  cell,  and  exteriorly 
it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  branches,  called  siibcostal 
veinlets  or  nermtlea,  and  numbered  from  before  backward. 
Sometimes  called  postcoetdl  vein  or  nervure.  See  cut  under 
costaZ. 

IL  n.  1.  In  aooZ.  and  o«a<. :  (a)  A  subcostal 
or  infracostal  muscle.  See  suhcostaUs.  (b)  A 
subcostal  artery,  vein,  or  nerve,  running  along 
the  groove  in  the  lower  border  of  a  ribj  an 
intercostal. — 3.  In  entom.,  a  subcostal  vein  or 
nervure;  the  subcosta. 

subcostalis  (sub-kos-ta'lis),  n. ;  pi.  subcostales 
(-lez).  In  anat.,  a  subcostal  or  infracostal 
muscle ;  any  one  of  several  muscles  which  ex- 
tend from  the  lower  border  or  inner  surface  of 
a  rib  to  the  first,  second,  or  third  succeeding 
rib. 

subcranial  (sub-kra'ni-al),  a.  1.  Situated  be- 
neath the  skull,  in  general. —  3.  Situated  below 
the  cranial  axis  or  cranium  proper — that  is,  in 
man,  in  front  of  the  brain-case :  as,  the  sub- 
eramal  visceral  arches  of  the  embryo. 

subcrenate  (sub-kre'nat),  a.  Obscurely  or  ir- 
regularly scalloped. 

subcrepitant  (sub-krep'i-tant),  a.  Approach- 
ing in  character  the  crepiiiant  rftle.  See  rdle. 
Therapeutic  Gaz.,  IX.  8. 

subcrepitation  (sub-krep-i-ta'shgn),  n.  The 
noise  of  subcrepitant  r&les. 

SUbcrescentic  (sub-kre-sen'tik),  a.  Irregularly 
or  imperfectly  crescentic. 

subcrurseus  (sub-kro-re'us),  n.;  pi.  subcrurssi 
(-i).  A  small  muscle  arising  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  femur,  beneath  the  erurseus,  and  inserted 
into  the  synovial  pouch  of  the  knee.  Also 
called  subcrwaUs,  subfemoralis,  and  arUoularis 


subdiapente 

subcutis  (sub'ku'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  svh,  under, 
+  cutis,  skin.]  The  deeper  part  of  the  cutis, 
corium,  or  true  skin,  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  rest.    Haeekel. 

subcyUndric,  subcylindrical  (sub-si-lin'drik, 
-dri-kal),  a.    Nearly  or  somewhat  cylindrical. 

subdaiiary  (sub'da"ta-ri),  n.  The  head  of  the 
ofScials  under  the  datary  or  prodatary.  See 
datary^. 

subdeacon  (sub'de'''kn),  n.  [<  ME.  suddeTcene, 
sudelcene  =  OF.  sodekene,  also  soudiacre  =  Sp. 
subdidcono  =  Pg.  subdiacono  =  It.  suddiaoono, 
<  LL.  subdiaconus,  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  LL.  dia- 
conus,  a  deacon :  see  deacon."]  A  member  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  next  below  that  of  deacon. 
Subdeacons  are  first  m  entioned  in  the  third  centuiy.  They 
assisted  the  deacons,  and  kent  order  at  the  doors  of  the 
church.  In  the  Western  Cfiurch  the  duty  of  the  sub- 
deacon  is  to  prepare  the  holy  vessels  and  the  bread,  wine^ 
and  water  for  the  eucharisl^  to  pour  the  water  into  the 
chalice,  and,  since  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  to  read 
the  epistle — a  duty  previously,  as  still  in  the  East,  assigned 
to  the  reader.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  subdeacon  pre- 
pares the  holy  vessels,  and  guards  the  gates  of  the  bema 
during  liturgy.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  subdiaconate 
has  always  been  one  of  the  minor  orders.  In  the  Western 
Church  it  became  one  of  the  major  or  holy  orders  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  bishop,  priest,  or  other  cleric  who 
acts  as  second  or  subordinate  assistant  at  the  eucharist  is 
called  the  mbdeacon,  and  the  term  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  Anglican  Chiu'ch  also,  although  that  church  has  no 
longer  an  order  of  subdeacons.    See  ejiisUer. 

subdeaconry  (sub'de"kn-ri),  n.  [<  subdeacon 
+  -r^.]    Same  as  subdeaconship. 

subdeaconship  (sub'de"kn-ship),  n.  The  order 
or  oifice  of  subdeacon;  the  subdiaconate. 

subdean  (sub'den), ».  [<  ME.  s-uddene,  sodene, 
also  southdene,  <  OP.  *soudeien,  sousdoyen,  < 
ML.  subdecanus,  subdean,  <  L.  sub,  under,  + 
decanus,  dean:  see  dea/ifi."]  A  vice-dean;  a 
dean's  substitute  or  vicegerent. 
Seoutours  and  eodenes.        Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviL  277. 

subdeanery  (sub'de%6r-i),  n,  [<  subdean  + 
-ery.']    The  office  or  rank  of  subdean. 

subdecanal  (sub-dek'a-nal),  a.  [<  ML.  sub- 
decanus,  subdean,  +  -al.'j'  Belating  to  a  sub- 
dean or  his  office. 

subdecimal  (sub-des'i-mal),  a.  Derived  by 
division  by  a  multiple  of  ten. 

subdecuple  (sub-dek'u-pl),  a.  Containing  one 
part  of  ten  {Johnson)  ;_having  the  ratio  1:10. 

snbdelegate  (sub'del"e-gat),  n.   A  subordinate 


subcrureal  (sub-krS'rf-al),  a.  Lying  under  or 
beneath  the  crurssus,  as  a  muscle :  specifying 
the  subcrurseus. 

subcrystalline  (sub-kris'ta-lin),  a.  Imperfectly 
crystalline. 

subcultrate  (sub-kul'trat),  a.  Somewhat  oul- 
trif  orm ;  like  a  colter  in  being  curved  along  one 
edge  and  straight  along  the  other.  Also  sub- 
cultrated. 

subculture  (sub-kul'tur),  n.  In  bacteriology,  a 
culture  derived  from'si  previous  culture. 

subcutaneous  (sub-ku-ta'ne-us),  a.  1 .  Situated 
beneath  the  skin,  in  general;  subdermal;  lying 
in  the  true  skin  or  cutis,  under  the  cuticle ;  sub- 
cuticular; placed  or  performed  under  the  skin; 
hypodermic:  as,  a  subcutaneous  itxjeation. — 3. 
Pitted  for  use  under  the  skin;  hypodermic:  as, 
a  subcutaneous  syringe;  a  subcutaneous  saw. — 
3.  Living  under  the  skin;  burrowing  in  the 
skin:  as,  a  subcutaneous  parasitic  insect.— Sub- 
cutaneous feeding,  a  mode  of  artificial  feeding  by  means 
of  large  hypodermic  injections  of  nutrient  substances. — 
Subcutaneous  fracture,  simple  fracture.— Subcuta- 
neous method,  the  mode  or  manner  of  performing  sur- 
gical operations,  as  tenotomy,  osteotomy,  etc.,  with  the 
smallest  possible  opening  through  the  skin. 

subcutaneously  (sub-ka-ta'ne-us-li),  adm.  In  a 
subcutaneous  manner,  in  any  sense ;  hypoder- 
mically. 

subcuticular  (sub-ku-tik'u-lar),  a.  Situated 
xmder  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin;  subepidermic ; 
cutaneous;  dermal. 


SUbdelegate  (sub-del'f-gat),  v.  t.  To  appoint 
to  act  as  subdelegate  or  under  another. 

subdelirium  (sub-df-lir'i-um),  n.  MUd  deliri- 
um with  lucid  intervals. 

subdeltoidal  (sub-del-toi'dal),  a.  Approaching 
in  shape  the  Greek  letter  A'.    Also  subdeltoid. 

subdentate  (sub-den' tat),  a.  1.  Imperfectly 
dentate;  having  indistinct  teeth ;  denticulate. 
— 3.  Of  cetaceans,  having  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  only:  the  opposite  of  superdentate.  Dew- 
hurst,  1834.    [Bare.] 

subdentated  (sub-den' ta-ted),  a.  Same  as  sub- 
dentate,  1. 

subdented  (sub-den'ted),  a.  Indented  beneath. 
Imp.  Did. 

SUbdepressed  (sub-de-presf),  a.  Somewhat 
depressed  or  flattened. 

subderisorioust  (sub-der-i-so'ri-us),  a.  [<  L. 
sub,  under,  +  derisorius,  serving  for  laughter, 
ridiculous :  see  derisory.']  Eidiculing  with  mod- 
eration or  delicacy.    Dr.  B.  More. 

subderivative  (sub-de-riv'a-tiv),  n.  A  word 
following  another  in  "immediate  grammatical 
derivation,  or  a  word  derived  from  a  derivative 
and  not  directly  from  the  root.     [Bare.] 

subdermal  (sub-d6r'mal),  a.  Beneath  the  skin; 
hypodermal;  subcutaneous. 

subdeterminant  (sub-de-ter'mi-nant),  n.  In 
math.,  a  determinant  from  a  symmetrically 
taken  part  of  a  matrix. 

subdiaconate  (sub-di-ak'o-nat),  n.  [<  ML. 
*subdiaoonatus,  <  LL.  subdiaconus,  subdeacon: 
see  subdeacon.]  The  office  or  order  of  subdea- 
con. 

SUbdial  (sub'di-al),  a.  [=  OP.  subdial,  <  L.  sub- 
diaUs,  subdi/Balis,  that  is  in  the  open  air,  <  sub, 
under,  +  divum,  the  sky,  the  open  air,  akin  to 
dieSj  day,  Skt.  dyu,  the  sky;  see  deity,  dial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  air;  being  under 
the  open  sky.    Imp.  Diet.     [Bare.] 

The  Athenian  Heliastick  or  Subdial  Court  was  rural,  and 
for  the  most  part  kept  in  the  open  aire.  N.  Bacon,  iv.  15. 

subdialect  (sub'di^a-lekt),  n.  An  inferior  dia- 
lect; a  subordinate  or  less  important  or  promi- 
nent dialect. 

subdiapentet  (sub-di-a-pen'te),  n.  In  medieval 
music,  an  interval  of  a'  fifth  below  a  given  tone. 


subdiatessaron 

Bubdiatessaront  (sub-di-a-tes'a-ron), «.  In 
medieval  music,  an  interval  of  a  fourth  below  a 
given  tone. 

snbdichotomy  (^sub-di-kot'o-mi),  n.  A  subor- 
dinate or  inferior  dichotomy,  or  division  into 
pairs;  a  subdivision.  Milton,  Areopagitica, 
p.  53. 

subdistinction  (sub'dis-tingk^shon),  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate distinction.    Sir  M.  Sale. 

subdistrict  (sub'dis"trikt),'  n.  A  part  or  divi- 
sion of  a  district. 

subdititious  (sub-di-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  suMiU- 
Uus,  subditicius,  substituted,  supposititious,  < 
siibdere,  put  or  set  under,  <  sub,  under,  -I-  *dare, 
put.]  Put  secretly  in  the  place  of  something 
else  2  foisted  in.    Imp.  Diet.     [Bare.] 

SUbdiversify  (sub-di-v6r'si-fl),  v.  t.  To  diver- 
sify again  what  is  already  diversified.  Sir  M. 
Hale.     [Rare.] 

subdivide  (sub-di-vid'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
divided, ppr.  subdimidimg.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  subdimdir 
=  It.  subdividere,  <  LL.  subdmidere,  subdivide, 

<  L.  sub,  under,  +  dAoidere,  divide :  see  divide.'] 

1.  trans.  To  redivide  after  a  first  division. 
The  progenies  of  Cham  and  Jai>het  swarmed  into  colo- 
nies, and  those  colonies  were  subdivided  into  many  others. 

Dryden. 

II.  inl/rans.  1.  To  separate  into  subdivisions. 

Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  he 
reproved  if  it  gubdivides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions, 
or  changes  its  own  opinions.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  TL  126. 

2.  To  become  separated.     [Eare.] 

When  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  overthrown,  then  soon 
after  Antonius  and  Octavins  brake  and  subdivided. 

Bacon,  Faction  (ed.  1887). 

subdivisible  (sub-di-viz'i-bl),  a.  Susceptible 
of  subdivision. 

subdivision  (sub-di-vizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  subdi- 
vision, =  Sp.  subdmision  ="Pg.  subdAvisSo,  <  LL. 
subdimsioin-),  <  subdmidere,  subdivide :  see  sub- 
divide.'} 1 .  The  act  of  redividing,  or  separating 
into  smaller  parts. 

When  any  of  the  parts  of  an  idea  are  yet  farther  divided 
in  order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole,  this  is  called 
a  siibdtttision.  Watte,  Logic,  I.  vi.  §  8. 

2.  A  minor  division;  a  part  of  a  part;  specifi- 
cally, in  zool.  and  bat.,  a  minor  division  of  a 
group ;  a  subsection :  as,  subdivisions  of  a  genus. 

In  the  Decimal  Table  the  subdivisions  of  the  Cubit,  viz. 
the  Span,  Palm,  and  Digit,  are  deduced  .  .  .  from  the 
shorter  Cubit.  ArbutJmot,  Ancient  Coins,  p.  73. 

subdivisional  (sub-di-vizh'on-al),  a.  [<  subdi- 
vision +  -aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  subdivision 
or  a  subdivision:  as,  a  subdivisional  name. 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XLV.  ii.  62. 

subdivisive  (sub-di-vi'siv),  a.  [<  LL.  subdimsi- 
viis,  <  subdmidere,  subdivide:  see  subdimde.] 
Arising  from  subdivision. 

When  a  whole  is  divided  into  parts,  these  parts  may, 
either  all  or  some,  be  themselves  still  connected  multipli- 
cities ;  and,  if  these  are  again  divided,  there  results  a  sub- 
division the  several  parts  of  which  are  called  the  Bvbdi- 
visive  members.  Sir  W.  Ha/milUm,  Logic,  Lect.  xxv. 

subdolichocephalic  (sub-doFi-ko-sef'a-lik  or 
-se-f  al'ik),  a.  In  craniom.,  having  a  ceplialic  in- 
dex ranging  between  75.01  and  77.77  in  Broea's 
classification. 

subdolonst  (sub'do-lus),  a.    [<  LL.  subdx>losus, 

<  L.  subdolus,  somewhat  crafty  or  deceitful,  < 
sub,  under,  +  dolus,  artifice,  guile:  see  dole'.'] 
Somewhat  crafty;  sly;  cunning;  artful;  deceit- 
ful.    Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  14. 

subdolouslyt  (sub'do-lus-li),  adv.    In  a  subdo- 

lous  manner;  slyly;  artfully.  .B»eiy«,ToPepys, 

Dec.  5,  1681. 
subdolousnesst  (sub'do-lus-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  subdolous.    leaker.  Chronicles,  p.  382. 
subdominant  (sub-dom'i-nant),  n.    In  mv^e, 

the  tone  next  below  the  dominant  in  a  scale ; 

the  fourth,  as  D  in  the  scale  of  A :  also  used 

adjeotively.    See  diagram  under  circle. 
subdorsal  (sub-d6r'sal),  a.    Inentom.,  situated 

on  the  side  of  the  upper  or  dorsal  surface  of  the 

bo(Iy :  as,  subdorsal  strise. 
suboouble  (sub-dub'l),  a.    Being  in  the  ratio 

of  1  to  2. 
Bubduable  (sub-dii'a-bl),  a.    [<  subdue  +  -able.] 

Capable  of  being  subdued ;  conquerable.    Imp. 

Diet. 
subdual  (sub-dii'al),  n.    [<  subdue  +  -al.]    The 

act  of  subduing.   Warhv/rton,  Works  (ed.  Hurd), 

Vn.  329. 
subdues  (sub-diis'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and y^.subduced, 

ppr.  subdudng.     [<  L.  subducere,  pp.  subductus, 

draw  from  under,  lift  up,  haul  up,  take  away,  < 

sub,  under,  +  ducere,  lead,  bring :  see  duct.    Cf . 

subduct,  subdue.]    1.  To  withdraw;  take  away; 

draw  or  lift  up. 
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It  shall  be  expedient  for  such  as  intend  to  exercise 
prayer  ...  to  subduoe  and  convey  themselves  from  the 
company  of  the  worldly  people. 

Becon,  Early  Works,  p.  130. 

2.  To  subtract  arithmetically. 

If,  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of  antecedent 
generation,  we  should  ,  .  .  subduce  ten,  .  .  .  the  residue 
must  needs  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before  that  subduc- 
tion.  Sir  U.  Rale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

subduct  (sub-dukf),  1}.  t.  [<  L.  subductus,  pp. 
of  subducere,  draw  from  under,  take  away:  see 
subduce.]    Same  as  subduce,  1. 

He  .  .  .  established  himself  upon  the  rug, .  .  .  sttbduct- 
ing  his  coat-tails  one  under  each  arm. 

Baa-ham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  32. 

SUbduction  (sub-duk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  subduc- 
Uoin-),  a  hauling  ashore  (of  a  ship),  a  taking 
away,  <  subducere,  pp.  subductus,  haul  up,  take 
away :  see  subduce.]  1 .  The  act  of  subducting, 
taking  away,  or  withdrawing.  Bp.  Hall,  Occa- 
sional Meditations,  J  66. —  2.  Arithmetical  sub- 
traction. Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 
subdue  (sub-du'),  «•  *• ;  pret.  and  p;p.  subdued, 
ppr.  subduing.  [<  ME.  subduen,  earlier  soduen, 
sodewen,  sudewen,  <  OF.  souduire,  lead  away, 
seduce,  prob,  also  subdue,  <  L.  subducere,  draw 
from  under,  lift  up,  take  away,  remove:  see  sub- 
duce,  subduct.]  1.  To  conquer  and  bring  into 
permanent  subjection;  reduce  under  dominion. 
John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  3.  82. 
Kome  learning  arts  from  Greece  whom  she  subdued. 

Pope,  Erol.  to  Addison's  Cato,  1.  40. 

2.  To  overpower  by  superior  force ;  gain  the 
victory  over;  bring  under;  vanquish;  crush. 

Tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  2.  173. 

Lay  hold  upon  him;  if  he  do  resist, 

Subdue  him  at  his  peril.  SAai;.,  Othello,  L  2.  81. 

Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in  hopeless  thrall. 

WhUtier,  Cassandra  Southwlck. 

3.  To  prevail  over  by  some  mild  or  softening 
influence;  influence  by  association;  assimilate; 
overcome,  as  by  kindness,  persuasion,  entreaty, 
or  other  mild  means ;  gain  complete  sway  over ; 
melt. 

My  nature  is  subcbued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxl. 
If  aught 
Therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subd/ue 
The  soul  of  man.  MiUon,  P.  L.,  vilL  681. 

Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she  spoke. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

4.  To  bring  down;  reduce. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  natnre 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shak.,  Lear,  lii.  i.  72. 

5.  To  tone  down;  soften:  make  less  striking 
or  harsh,  as  in  sound,  illumination,  or  color :  in 
this  sense  generally  in  the  past  participle :  as, 
subdued  colors ;  a  subdued  light. 

The  voices  of  the  disputants  fell,  and  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  thenceforth  in  a  more  subdued  tone. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 17. 

6.  To  improve  by  cultivation;  make  mellow; 
break,  as  land. 

In  proportion  as  the  soil  is  brought  Into  cultivation,  or 
subdued,  to  use  the  local  phrase,  the  consumers  will  be- 
come more  numerous,  and  their  means  more  extensive. 
B.  Hall,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  I.  86. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Vangpiish,  SuXyugate,  etc.  (see  conquer), 
crush,  queU. —  3.  To  soften. 

SUbduet  (sub-du'),  n.  [ME.,  <  subdue,  v.]  Sub- 
jugation ;  conquest.  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed. 
Fumivall),  p.  5. 

SUbduement  (sub-du'ment),  n.  [<  subdue  + 
-ment.]  Subdual;  conquest.  Mafc.,T. andC, 
iv.  5.  187. 

subduer  (sub-du' er),  n.  [<  suidMe  +  -er^.]  One 
who  or  that  which  subdues ;  one  who  conquers 
and  brings  into  subjection;  a  conqueror;  a 
tamer. 

SUbdnlcidt  (sub-dul'sid),  a.  [<  L.  su^dulms, 
sweetish  (<  sub,  under,  -I-  dulds,  sweet),  +  -id^.] 
Somewhat  sweet;  sweetish.  Evelyn,  Acetaria 
(ed.  1706),  p.  154.     [Rare.] 

SUbduple  (sub'du-pl),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  under,  -t- 
duplus,  double.]  '  Having  the  ratio  Of  1  to  2. — 
Subduple  ratio,  in  math.    See  duple. 

subduplicate  (sub-du'pli-kat),  a.  In  math.,  ex- 
pressed by  the  square  root:  as,  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  two  quantities — that  is,  the  ratio  of 
their  square  roots^  Thnj  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  a 
to  ft  is  the  ratio  of  Va  to  Vb,  or  it  is  the  ratio  whose  du- 
plicate is  that  of  a  to  b. 

subdural  (sub-dU'ral),  a.  Situated  beneath  the 
dura  mater,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
arachnoid — Subdural  space,  the  interval  between 


suberose 

the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid,  formerly  called  the 
cavUy  of  the  arachnoid,  when  the  latter  membrane  was 
supposed  to  be  reflected  continuously  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pia  mater  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 

subectodermal  (sub-ek-to-der'mal),  a.  Situ- 
ated underneath  the  ectoderm.    Jour.  Micros. 

sa.,  xxvni.  ssi. 

subedit  (sub-ed'it),  v.  t.  To  edit  under  the  su- 
pervision of  another.     Thackeray,  Philip,  xhi. 

subeditor  (sub'ed''i-tor),  n.  An  assistant  or 
subordinate  editor ;  one  who  subedits. 

subeditorial  (sub-ed-i-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  subeditor.  Athenseum,  No.  3238, 
p.  658. 

SUbeditorship  (sub'ed'i-tor-ship),  n.  [<  subedi- 
tor +  -ship.]  The  oflSce  or  charge  of  a  subedi- 
tor.    Thackeray,  Philip,  xxx. 

subelaphine  (sub-el'a-fin),  a.  Resembling  the 
red-deer,  Cervus  elapTius,  as  in  the  structure  of 
the  antlers,  but  having  the  brow-tine  simple, 
not  reduplicated,  as  in  the  genera  Dama  and 
Pseudaxis :  correlated  with  elapMne. 

subelliptic  (sub-e-Up'tik),  a.  Somewhat  elon- 
gate-ovate; between  ovate  and  elliptio- or  ob- 
long and  elliptic. 

snbellipticar  (snb-e-Up'ti-kal),   n.     Same  as 


subemarginate  (sub-e-mar'ji-nat),  a.  Slightly 
emarmnate. 

subendocardial  (sub-en-do-kar'di-al),  a.  Lying 
or  occurring  beneath  the  endocardium sub- 
endocardial tissue,  the  substance  of  the  heart  imme- 
diately underneath  the  endocardium. 

subendothelial  (sub-en-do-the'U-al),  a.  Lying 
or  occurring  beneath  the  endothelium. 

SUbentitle  (sub-en-ti'tl),  v.  t.  To  give  a  subor- 
dinate title  to.    The  Academy,  Jan.  4, 1890,  p.  7. 

subepidermal  (sub-ep-i-d6r'mal),  a.  Lying  or 
occurring  beneath  the  epidemiis,  in  any  sense. 

subepithelial  (sub-ep-i-the'li-al),  a.  Lying  or 
occurring  beneath  the  epithelium Subepithe- 
lial endothelium,  Deboves's  name  for  an  almost  contin- 
uous layer  of  connective-tissue  cells  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  epithelium  of  the  bronchi,  bladder, 
and  intestine.— Subepithelial  plexus.    See  ^exus. 

subeaual  (sub-e'kwal),  a.  1.  Nearly  equal.— 
2.  Related  as  several  numbers  of  which  no 
one  is  as  large  as  the  sum  of  the  rest. 

subequilateral  (sub-e-kwi-lat'e-ral),  a.  Nearly 
equilateral,  as  a  bivalve  shell." 

subequivalve  (sub-e'kwi-valv),  a.  Nearly equi- 
valve,  as  a  biyalve  shell. 

suber  (sii'bfer),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  suber,  cork,  the 
cork-oak.]    In  bot.,  same  as  corV^,  3. 

suberate  (su'be-rat),  n.  [<  svher4c  +  -ate^.]  A 
salt  (C8H12M2O4)  of  suberic  acid. 

suberect  (sub-f-rekf),  a.    Nearly  erect. 

subereous  (su-be're-ns),  a.  [<  L.  subereus,  of 
cork,  pertaining  to'  the  cork-oak,  <  suber,  cork, 
the  cork-oak.]  Corky;  suberose;  in  entvm., 
specifying  a  soft  elastic  substance,  somewhat 
like  cork,  found  in  the  mature  galls  of  some 
cyniijidous  insects. 

suberic  (su-ber'ik),  a.  [<  L.  suber,  cork,  the 
cork-oak,  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cork ;  su- 
bereous— Suberic  acid,  CgHiiOi,  a  dibasic  acid  which 
forms  small  granular  crystals  very  soluble  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, in  alcohol,  and  in  ether ;  it  fuses  at  about  300'  i\,  and 
sublimes  in  acicular  crystals.  It  is  prepared  by  treating 
rasped  cork  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  produced  when 
nitric  acid  acts  on  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic  acid,  and 
other  fatty  bodies. 

suberiferous  (sH-be-rife-ms),  a.  [<  suber(in) 
+  L.  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  In  bot.,  bearing  or  pro- 
ducing suberin. 

suberincation  (su-be-rif-i-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
suber,  cork,  +  -fieaiM(nr-),  <  facere,  make.]  In 
bot.,  same  as  suberinaiion. 

suberin,  suberine  (su'be-rin),  n.  [<  L.  suber, 
cork,  the  cork-oak,  -I-  -m^,  -ine^.]  The  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  cork  after  the  various  soluble 
matters  have  been  removed.  It  is  allied  to 
cellulose.    See  corfei,  2. 

SUberization  (su"be-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  suberize 
+  -ation.]  in  bot,  the  transformation  of  a 
membrane  or  cell-wall  into  suberin  or  cork. 

suberize  (su'be-riz),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  sube- 
rized,  ppr.  suberimig.  [<  L.  suber,  cork,  -V-ise.] 
In  bot.,  to  render  corky,  as  a  ceU-wall. 

suberoded  (sub-f-ro'ded),  a.  Same  as  sube- 
rose^. 

suberose^  (sub-f-ros'),  a.  [<  L.  suh,  under,  + 
erosus,  pp.  of  erodere,  gnaw  off  or  away,  con- 
sume :  see  erode.]  In  hot.,  slightly  erose ;  ap- 
pearing as  if  a  little  eaten  or  gnawed  on  the 
margin. 

suberose^,  suberous  (sfl'be-ros,  -rus),  a.  [<  L. 
suber,  cork,  the  cork-oak,  -1-  -ose,  -ous.]  Same 
as  subereous,  suberic. 


subesophageal 
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in  certain  carabid  and 


subesophjwteal,  suboBsophageaKsub-e-so-faj'-   fulcrum).    It  occurs 

f-al),  a.    Situated  below  or  beneath  the  esoph-    scarabfflid  larvte. 

agus  or  gullet;  in  Artkropoda,  specifying  cer-  subfumigation  (sub-fu-mi-ga'shon),  n 

tarn  nervous    ganglia  which  lie  underneath    as  smj"     '     " 

(ventrad  of)  the  esophagus.    Also  infra-esopha- 

geal —  Subesophageal  ganglion.    See  ganglion. 
subfactor  (sub'f  ak'^tor),  n.   An  under  factor  or 

agent.    Seott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xli. 
subfactorial   (sub-fak-to'ri-al),  n.     One  of  a 


Same 


subfusc,  a.    See  subfuslc. 

subfnscous  (sub-fus'kus),  a.     [<  L.  subfuscus  : 

see  subfuslc.^    Same  as  subfusk. 
SUbfusiform  (sub-fu'si-f6rm),  a.    More  or  less 

nearly  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped. 


series  of  numbers  calculated  as  follows,    start-  SUbfusk,  SUbfusc  (sub-fusk'),  a.    [<  L.  subfm 

ing  with  1,  multiply  It  by  1  and  subtract  1,  getting  0,      — -    -  ■"- ^i--^ •.    •' 

wMoh  iB  called  svbfaetorial  one;  multiply  this  by  a  and 
add  1,  getting  1,  which  ia  called  gubfactoHal  two ;  multi- 
ply this  by  3  and  subtract  1,  getting  2,  which  is  called 
subfactorial  three  ;  multiply  this  by  i  and  add  1,  getting  9, 
which  is  called  tvifaetorial  four.  This  is  carried  on  in- 
definitely. 

Sllbfalcial  (sub-fal'si-al),  a.  Eunning  along  the 
under  edge  of  the  falx  cerebri:  as,  "a  subfal- 
dal  sinus,"  BwcWs  SandbooJc  of  Med.  Saienees, 
VIII.  121. 

SUbfalciform  (snb-fal'si-fdrm),  a.  Somewhat 
falciform.     Gimther. 

subfamily  (sub'fam"i-li),  n.  In  zool.,  the  first 
subdivision  of  a  family,  containing  several  gen- 
era or  only  one  genus.  A  subfamily  may  be  intro- 
duoed  fonnally  between  the  genus  and  the  family  when 
there  is  no  other  subdiyision.  Then  the  only  subfamily  of 
a  family  is  conterminous  with  the  higher  group.  Sub- 
families are  now  regularly  indicated  by  the  iermination 


eus,  mffuscus,  somewhat  brown:  see  sub-  onA 
fuscous.2  DusMsh;  moderately  dark;  brown- 
ish; tawny;  lacking  in  color. 

O'er  whose  quiescent  walls 
Arachne's  unmolested  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  mifuak.  Shenstone,  Economy,  iii. 

The  University  statute  requiring  the  wearing  only  of 
black  or  subfuse  clothing.    Dickem,  Diet,  of  Oxford,  p.  66. 

subgalea  (sub-ga'le-a),  ». :  pi.  subgalese  (-e). 
[NL.,  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  NL.  galea.'\  One  of 
the  solerites  of  the  typical  maxilla  of  insects. 
It  usually  articulates  with  the  stipes  and  bears  the  galea. 
In  many  beetles  it  is  united  with  the  lacinia.  See  cut 
under  galea. 

subganoid  (sub-gan'oid),  a.  Having  a  some- 
what ganoid  character:  as,  a  subganoid  scale. 

SUbgelatinous  (sub-je-lat'i-nus),  a.  Imper- 
fectly or  partially  gelatinous. 


-OT« ;  as,  family  Felidae,  subfamily  Feline.    That  sub-  Subgenera,  n.     Plural  of  subgewus. 


family  which  ta^es  the  name  of  the  family  with  a  differ- 
ent termination  is  usually  regarded  as  the  typical  subdi- 
vision of  the  family. 

subfascial  (sub-fash'i-al),  a.  Situated  below 
any  fascia. 

subfebrile  (sub-fe'bril),  a.  Somewhat  but  not 
decidedly  febrile. 

subfemoralis  (sub-fem-o-ra'lis),  n.;  pi.  sub- 
femorales  (-lez).     Same  as  subcruresm. 

subfeu  (snb-fu'),  v.  i.     [<  sub-  +  feu,  after  ML 


SUbgeneric  (sub-je-ner'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  subgenus';  having  the  rank,  grade,  or 
value  of  a  subgenus. 

subgenerical  (sub-je-ner'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
subgeneriG. 

subgenerically  (sub-jf-ner'i-kal-i),  adv.  So  as 
to  be  subgenerio;  as  a  subgenus. 

subgenicuiate  (sub-je-nik'u-lat),  a.  Imperfect- 
ly geniculate  or  elbowed. 


subfeodare:\ee^ui.Ufeudife^ff.j   To  make  SUbge£tal  (-^^^^^^^^^ 


subinfeudation  of :  said  of  a  vassal  who  vests 
lands  held  by  him  as  such  in  a  subvassal. 

It  was  .  .  .  impossible  to  subfeu  the  burgh  lands. 

Encyc.  Brit,  IV.  63. 

subfeudation  (sub-fu-da'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  *sub- 
feodalioin-),  <  subfeodare,  subfeu:  see  subfeu.^ 
Same  as  submfeitdaUon. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  this  practice,  which  is  called 
gui-feudation  or  sub-infeudation,  began  while  the  tend 
was  only  for  life.  Brougham. 

subfeudatory  (sub-fu'da-to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  subfeu- 
datories  (-riz).  [<  sub-  +  feudatory.  Of.  ML. 
subfeodatarius.2  An  inferior  tenant  who  held 
a  feud  from  a  feudatory  of  the  crown  or  other 
superior. 

subflavor  (sub'fla"vor),  n.  A  subordinate  fla- 
vor; a  secondary  flavor. 

subfiavous  (sub-fla'vus),  a.    [<  L.  sub,  under,  -I- 

jla/ous,  yellow :  see  fla/vous.l   Yellowish sub- 

navous  ligament,  a  short  ligament  of  yellow  elastic  tis- 
sue interposed  between  the  laminee  of  the  vertebrse. 

SUbflora  (sub'fl6"ra),  M.  [NL.,  <  svb-  +  flora."] 
A  more  local  flora  included  in  a  territorially 
broader  one. 

subfluvial  (sub-flo'vi-al),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  xmder, 
+  fluvius,  stream :  aeefluvial.']  Situated  under 
a  river  or  stream. 


the  genitalia:  specifically  noting  certain  pits 
or  pouches  of  jellyflshes,  as  the  rhizostomous 
or  monostomous  discomedusans. 
subgenus  (sub'^e^'nus),  n. ;  pi.  subgenera  (-jen"- 
e-ra).  [Nli.,< L.s«6, under,-!- gre«j(s,kind:  see 
genus."]  A  subordinate  genus ;  a  section  or  sub- 
division of  a  genus  higher  than  a  species.  Since 
there  is  no  fixed  definition  of  a  genus,  there  can  be  none  of 
a  subgenus ;  and  thousands  of  groups  in  zoSlogy  former- 
ly regarded  as  subgenera,  or  disregarded  entirely,  are  now 
named  and  held  to  be  genera.  Though  there  is  theoreti- 
cally or  technically  a  diiference,  it  is  ignored  in  practice ; 
since  a  name,  whether  given  as  that  of  a  genus  or  of  a  sub- 
genus, is  a  generic  name.  The  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  practice  from  that  of  the  names  of  families  and  sub- 
families, whose  difference  in  termination  preserves  a  for- 
mal distinction,  and  from  that  of  the  names  of  all  super- 
generic  groups,  because  none  of  these  enter  into  the  techni- 
cal binomial  designation  of  a  given  animal  or  plant.  Thus, 
the  name  Zj/nx  may  have  been  given  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus  Felig,  and  be  thus  a  subgeneric  name ;  but  a  cat  of 
this  kind,  as  the  bay  lynx,  would  be  known  by  the  alterna- 
tive names  Felis  rufus  and  l/yriis  rufus,  according  to  the 
difference  of  expert  opinion  in  the  case ;  or,  as  a  compro- 
mise, the  subgeneric  term  would  be  formally  introduced 
in  parentheses  between  the  generic  and  the  specific  name, 
as  FeHs  (Lynx)  rufus.  In  botany  a  subgenus  is  a  section 
of  a  genus  so  strongly  marked  as  to  have  plausible  claims 
to  be  itself  an  independent  genus. 

subgett,  a.  and  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of 


In  entom.,  al- 


The  8vb-jiumdL  avenue  [Thames  tunnel]. 

Hawthorne,  Our  Old  Home,  p.  286. 

subfoliar  (sub-f o'U-ar),  a.  [<  subfoUum  +  -arS,] 
Having  the  character  of  a  subfoUum.    S,  &. 


subglabrous  (sub-gla'brus),  a. 
most  devoid  of  hairs  or  other  Uke  covering^ 
subglacial  (sub-gla'shial),  a.    Situated  or  oc- 
curring beneath  or  under  a  glacier:  as,  a  sub- 
glacial  stream. 

subglenoid  (sub-gle'noid),  a.    Lying  or  oocur- 
1..0  1.        /    -uiji-in.       \  1       tj, ,.    ,  ..s      ring  immediately  below  the  glenoid  fossa. 

subfohum  (sub'fo'li-mn),  n.;  ^\.  subfoha  (-a  .  gubglobose  (sub-glo'bos),  a.    Nearly  globose; 
A  small  or  secondary  fob™,  as  of  the  cerebel-    su%)herieal ;  spheroidal, 
lum.    BueWs  Handlooh  of  Med.  Smsnces,  VIII.  gubgfobular  (sub-glob'u-lar),  a.    Nearly  glob- 

SUbform   (sub'ferm),  »».    A   secondary  form,  gubgiobulose  (sub-glob'ti-los),  a.     Somewhat 
Jow.  Micros.  Sai.,  XXX.  195.  globulose.        ^        =        ■       " 

subfornical  (sub-f6r'ni-kal),  a.    Situated  be-  gubglossal  (sub-glos'al),  a.    Same  as  Jiypoglos- 


neath  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 


sal  or  sublingual. 


SUbfossil  (sub-fos'il),  a.  Partly  fossilized;  slibgYotttc"(snb-glot'ik),  a.  Situated  under  the 
imperfectly  petr^ed.      .  ,^  „  ,      glottis,  or  beneath  the  true  vocal  cords  of  the 

subfossilized  (sub-f  os'il-izd),  a.    Same  as  «m&-    farynx. 
fwml.      .,,,..,.,.  ^         ^         SUbglumaceous  (sub-gl8-ma'shius),  a.    Some- 

subfossonal  (sub-fo-so'n-al),  a.     In  entom.,    what  glumaeeous. 

adapted  In  some  measure  for  digging :  said  of  gubgrade  (sub'grad),  n.  A  grade  of  the  second 
the  legs  when  they  approach  the  fossorial  type,    rank  in  zoological  classification ;  a  prime  divi- 

subfrontal  (sub-fron'tal),  a.  Situated  under  gion  of  a  grade :  used  like  subclass,  suborder, 
the  front,  face,  or  fore  end ;  subterminal  in    etc.    See  graded  3. 

front — Subfrontal  area,  of  lArmilus,  a  smooth  flat-  Subsiallatores  (sub-gral-a-to'rez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
tened  apace  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cephalic  shield  /  jf  „,j,  „T,flpr  -t-  NL  Grallatores  a  v1  In 
anteriorly.  See  iwiMrfw  (with  out).-Subfrontal  fold,  ^  ^-^^1  a  J  nj  Zl^JrZW^i,^  J  r<^ 
of  trllobltes,  an  interior  inflection  of  the  limb  or  marginal  orn/ith.,  m  Sundevall's  system,  a  cohort  ot  (ral- 
area  of  the  cephalic  shield.  linx,  composed  of  the  genera  TMnocorus,  At- 

SUbfolcrum  (sub'ful^krum),  n. ;  pi.  subfulcra    tagis,  and  CMomis.     [Not  in  use.] 
(-kra).    In  entom.,  a  rarely  differentiated  labial  subgrallatorial  (sub-gral-a-to'ri-al),   a,     Im- 
scleifite  between  the  mentum  and  the  palpiger    perfectly  grallatorial;   exhibiting  imperfectly 
(the  latter  in  some  systems  being  called  the    the  characters  of  the  grallatorial  birds. 


subilium 

subgranular  (sub-gran'u-lar),  a.  Somewhat 
granular. 

subgroup  (sub'^Bp),  n.  1.  Any  subordinate 
group  in  classification;  a  subdivision  of  a 
group;  especially,  a  division  the  name  of  which 
begins  with  sub-,  as  subfamily  or  subgenus. —  3. 
A  mathematical  group  forming  part  of  another 
group. 

subgular  (sub-gii'lar),  a.  Situated  under  the 
throat,  or  on  the  under  side  of  the  throat ;  sub- 
jugular. 

subnastation  (sub-has-ta'shon), «.  [=  P.  sul- 
hastaUon  =  Sp.  subastadon  =  It.  subastaeione, 
<  LL.  sub}msiaiio(n-),  a  sale  by  public  auction, 
<.  subhastare,  pp.  subhastatv^,  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion, lit.  'bring  under  the  spear'  (in  allusion  to 
the  Roman  practice  of  planting  a  spear  on  the 
spot  where  a  public  sale  was  to  take  place),  <  L. 
sub,  under,  +  hasta,  a  spear,  a  lance.]  A  pub- 
lic sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder ;  a  sale 
by  auction.  Bp.  Burnet,  Letters  from  Switzer- 
land, p.  9. 

subhead  (sub'hed),  n.  A  subordinate  head  or 
title ;  a  subdivision  of  a  heading.    See  head,  13. 

subheading  (sub'hed'ing),  n.  Same  as  sub- 
head. 

subhepatic  (sub-he-pat'ik),  a.  In  anat.  and 
zool.:  (as)  Of  doubtful  or  disputed  hepatic  char- 
acter, as  a  glandular  tissue  of  some  inverte- 
brates, which  resembles  that  of  the  liver.  (&) 
Lying  under  the  Uver,  on  the  ventral  side  of 
hepatic  lobules;  sublobular,  as  ramifications 
of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver,  (c)  Situated 
beneath  the  hepatic  region :  specifically  applied 
to  an  anterolateral  division  of  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  carapace  in  braohyurous  crusta- 
ceans.   See  Brachywa  (with  cui). 

subhexagonal  (sub-hek-sag'o-nal),  a.  Six- 
sided,  but  not  forming  a  regular  hexagon. 

Sub-Himalayan  (sub-him-a'ia-yan),  a.  Belated 
to  or  forming  the  whole  or  i  part  of  the  Sub- 
Himalayas,  the  designation  adopted  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India  for  a  mnge  or  belt 
of  hills  extending  along  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Himalayan  chain  almost  uninterruptedly 
for  a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  and  composed  of 
Tertiary  rocks. 

By  abrupt  difference  of  elevation  and  by  contour,  the 
Sv^'Hvmdlayan  hills  are  everywhere  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  much  higher  mountains  to  the  north  of 
them.  Geol.  qf  India,  ii.  621. 

Sub-Hlmalayau  system,  in  ^eoJ.,  the  name  adopted  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  India  for  the  system  of  rocks 
forming  the  Sub-Himalayan  division  of  the  Himalayas.  It 
is  divided  into  two  series — the  Siwalik  (subdivided  into 
three  subgroups,  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  or  Nd- 
han)  and  the  Sirmtir  (also  with  three  subgroups,  the  Up- 
per or  Kasauli,  the  Middle  or  Dagshai,  and  the  Lower  or 
Snbdthu).  See  Siwalik. 
subhuman  (sub-hii'man),  a.  Under  or  beneath 
the  human;  next  below  the  human. 

Pretended  superhuman  birth  and  origin,  .  .  .  lives  and 
characters  more  decidedly  subhuman  Uian  those  of  com- 
mon men.  E.  H.  Sears,  The  Tourth  Gospel,  p.  230. 

subhumeral  (sub-hii'me-ral),  a.  Situated  be- 
low the  humerus. 

SUbhumeratet  (sub-hii'me-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  sub, 
under,  -I-  humerus,  prop,  umerus,  shoulder,  + 
-ate^.]  To  take  or  bear  on  one's  shoulders. 
Feltham,  Eesolves,  i.  82. 

subhyaloid  (sub-hi'a-loid),  a.  Situated  be- 
neath (on  the  attached  side  of)  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  eyeball. 

subhymenial  (sub-hi-me'ni-al),  a.  In  bot.,  ly- 
ing under  or  just  below  thehymenium sub- 
hymenial layer,  a  stratum  of  hyphal  tissue  under  the 
hymenium  in  some  fungi ;  the  hypothecium,  and  some- 
times another  layer  still  further  below.  See  cuts  under 
wpotliecium  and  aams. 

subhyoid  (sub-hi'oid),  a.  1.  Situated  below 
the  hyoid  bone,  as  of  man. —  3.  Coming  next 
in  order  after  the  hyoid  arch  from  before  back- 
ward; specifically,  noting  the  fourth  visceral 
arch  of  the  vertebrate  embryo,  or  first  bran- 
chial arch  proper. 

subhyoidean  (sub-hi-oi'de-an),   a.     Same  as 


subicteric  (sub-ik-ter'ik),  a.  Somewhat  but  not 
distinctly  icteric. 

SUbiculum  (su-bik'u-lum),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
subex  (subic-),  in  pi.  subices,  a  layer,  <  subicere, 
throw  under:  see  subject."]  1.  The  uncus. — 2. 
In  bot,  the  modified  tissue  of  the  host  pene- 
trated by  the  mycelium  of  a  parasite.    Burrill. 

SUbiliac  (sub-il'i-ak),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
subilium. —  3.  Situated  below  the  ilium. 

subilium (sub'il"i-um),».;  pl.sM6tZ«a(-a).  [NL., 
<  L.  sub,  under,  +  NL.  iMum,  q.  v.]  Aii  inferior 
section  of  the  ilium,  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  subscapula. 
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subimaginal  (sub-i-maj'i-nal),  a.  [<  suUmago 
(-imagin-)  +  -al.']  Having  the  character  of  a 
subimago;  not  qtdte  perfect  or  imaginal,  as  an 
insect;  pseudimaginal. 

subimaginary  (sub-i-maj'i-na-ri),  a.  Imagi- 
nary in  a  reduced  sense Subimaginary  trans- 

fonuation,  a  linear  transformation  defined  by  equations 
between  two  sets  ol  variableSj  wliich  equations  are  imagi- 
nary, but  the  transformation  being  such  that  a  real  linear 
function  may  in  that  way  be  tran^ormed  into  a  real  func- 
tion. 

subimago  (sub'i-uia"g6),  n.;  pi.  suhimagos  or 
subimagines  (Bub'i-ms,"goz  or-maj'i-nez).  [NL., 
<  L.  sub,  under,  +  imago,  image :  see  imago.^ 
An  imperfect  or  incompleted  winged  stage  in 
certain  pseudoneviropterous  and  neuropterous 
insects,  succeeding  the  pupa,  and  preceding  the 
imago.  Also  called  pseudimago.  The  insect  in 
this  stage  is  active,  and  resembles  the  imago,  but  has  to 
shed  another  skin.  This  stage  occurs  as  a  rule  in  tjie 
JEphemeridsB  of  the  Pieudoneuropterat  and  Riley  has  re- 
corded it  in  Chrysopa  of  the  Neuroptera. 

subimpressed  (sub-im-presf),  a.  In  entom., 
slightly  impressed;  having  indistinct  impres- 
sions. 

subincomplete  (sub-in-kom-plef),  a.  In  en- 
toni.,  noting  that  metamorphosis  of  an  insect 
in  which  the"  active  larva  and  pupa  resemble 
the  imago,  the  pupa  having  rudimentary  wings, 
as  in  the  grasshoppers. 

subincusationt  (sub-in-ku-za'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
sub,  under,  +  mcusatio(n^),  accusation,  <  incu- 
sare,  accuse,  bring  a  complaint  against,  <  m,  on, 
against,  +  cwusa,  a  cause,  suit :  see  cause.  Cf . 
accuse.'],    An  implied  charge  or  accusation. 

But  all  this  cannot  deliver  thee  [Mair]  from  the  just 
hlame  of  this  bold  subineusatwn:  Lord,  dost  thou  not 
care?  Bp.  BaU,  Contemplations,  Mary  and  Martha. 

subindicate  (sub-in'di-kat),  v.  t.  To  indicate 
secondarily ;  indicate  in  a  less  degree. 

subindication  (sub-in-di-ka'shqn),  n.  The  act 
of  indicating  secondarily ;  a  slight  indication. 
Barroii). 

subindicative  (sub-in-dik'a-tiv),  a.  Partially 
or  secondarily  indicative.  "Lamb,  Some  of  the 
Old  Actors. 

SUbindividualt  (sub-in-di-vid'n-al),  n.  A  di- 
vision of  that  which  is  indiviSual'. 

An  individual  cannot  branch  itself  into  ^vbindimduals. 
MUton,  On  Del  of  Humb.  Kemonst.,  §  13. 

subinducet  (sub-in-dus'),  v.  t.  To  insinuate; 
suggest;  offer  or  bring  into  consideration  im- 
perfectly or  indirectly.  SirS.  Bering,  Speeches 
in  Parliament,  p.  114. 

subinfert  (sub-iu-f6r'),  v.  t.  To  infer  or  deduce- 
from  an  inference  already  made.  Bp.  Hall, 
Resol.  for  Eeligion. 

subinfeudation  (sub-in-fu-da'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
subinfeudation,  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  ML.  infeuda- 
«Jo(»-),  infeudation :  see  infeudaUon.]  1.  The 
process,  in  feudal  tenure,  where  the  stipendiary 
or  feudatory,  considering  himself  as  substan- 
tially the  owner,  began  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  sovereign  by  carving  out  portions  of  the 
benefice  or  feud,  to  be  held  of  himself  by  somg 
other  person,  on  terms  and  conditions  similar 
to  those  of  the  original  grant:  a  continued 
chain  of  successive  dependencies  was  thus  es- 
tablished, connecting  each  stipendiary,  or  vas- 
sal as  he  was  termed,  with  his  immediate  supe- 
rior or  lord.  H.  Stephen.  See  Statute  of  Quia 
Emptores,  under  statute. 

The  widow  is  immediate  tenant  to  the  heir,  by  a  kind  of 
avMrt^eudoHon  or  under  tenancy. 

Blackibme,  Com.,  U.  viii. 

2.  The  fief  or  tenancy  thus  established. 

These  smaller  fiefs  were  called  suMnfeuialimui,  and 
were,  in  fact,  mere  miniatures  of  the  larger  fiefs. 

Smi,  stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  137. 
Also  subfeudaUon. 
subinfeudatoiry  (sub-in-fu'da-to-ri), ».;  pLsuft- 
infeudatories  (-riz).    One  wlio  tolds  by  subin- 
feudation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  manor  was  granted  to 

Walter  d'Eincourl^  and  in  the  12th  centory  it  was  divided 

among  the  three  daughters  of  bis  suUnfeudatory  Paganus. 

Srusye.  Brit.,  XX.  298. 

SUbinflammation  (sub-in-fla-ma'shon),  n.  In- 
cipient or  undeveloped  inflammation. 

subinflanunatory  (sub-in-flam'a-to-ri),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  natxire  of  a  slight  and  indis- 
tinct degree  of  inflammation. 

subingressiont  (sub-in-gresh'on),  n.  The  pene- 
tration by  one  body  of  the  substance  of  another 
body. 

An  eminent  naturalist  bath  taught  that,  when  the  air  is 
sucked  out  of  a  body,  the  violence  wherewith  it  is  wont  to 
rush  into  it  again  proceeds  mainly  from  this,  that  the  pres- 
aure  of  the  ambient  air  is  strengthened  upon  the  accession 
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of  the  air  sucked  out,  which,  to  make  itself  room,  forceth 
the  neighboring  air  to  a  violent  BvUngressum  of  its  parts. 
Boyle,  New  Experiments  Touching  the  Spring  of  the  Air, 

[Exp.  iii. 

subinspector  (sub'in-spek'''tor),  n.  A  subor- 
dinate or  assistant  inspector. 

subinspectorship  (sub'in-spek"tor-ship),  n.  [< 
subinspector  +  -ship.']  The  oflB.ce  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  subinspector. 

subintestinal  (sub-in-tes'ti-nal),  a.  Situated 
beneath  the  intestine. 

subintroducet  (sub-in-tro-diis'),  v.  t.  To  in- 
troduce in  a  subordinate  or  secondary  manner. 
Although  presbyters  join  not  in  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  yet  of  a  presbyter  they  do ;  but  this  is  only  by  a 
positive  aubivtroduced  constitution,  first  made  in  a  provin- 
cial of  Africa.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  n.  198. 

SUbinvariant  (sub-in-va'ri-ant),  n.  Any  ration- 
al integral  function,  (ji,  of  the  letters  a,b,c,  .  .  ., 
which  satisfies  the  partial  diflferential  equation 
(oDi  +  2bDc  +  3eDa  +  ■  •  •)^  =  0- 

subinvoluted  (sub-in' vo-lu-ted),  a.  Exhibiting 
incomplete  involution. '  Medical  News,  L.  394. 

subinvolution  (sub-in-vo-lu'shon),  n.  Incom- 
plete involution.  Barnes,  Diseases  of  Women, 
xxxviii. 

subitaneoust  (sub-i-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  suMta- 
neus,  sudden,<SMM<MS,su(iden,  unexpected:  see 
sudden.]    Sudden;  hasty. 

subitaneousnesst  (sub-i-ta'nf-us-nes),  n.  Sud- 
denness; hastiness. 

subitanyt  (sub'i-ta-ni),  a.  [<  L.  subitaneus,  sud- 
den: see  subitaneous.]    Sudden;  hasty. 

subito  (s6'bi-to),  adv.  [It.,  <  L.  SM&ito,  sudden- 
ly, abl.  sing.  neut.  of  subitus,  sudden:  see  subi- 
taneow,  sudden.]  In »»«sJc,  suddenly;  quickly: 
as,  volti  subito  (V.  S.),  turn  (the  leaf)  quickly. 

subj.    An  abbreviation  of  sul^uncUve. 

subjacency  (sub-ja'seu-si),  n.  [<  su'b^aeen(t)  + 
-ay.]    The  state  of  being  subjacent. 

subjacent  (sub-ja'sent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  su^a- 
eent  =  Pg.  subjaceriie,  <  L.  sub}acen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
subjacere,  lie  under  or  near  or  adjoin  anything, 
<  sub,  under,  -(-  jacere,  lie :  see  jacent.  Cf .  ad- 
jacent.] I,  o.  1.  Lying  under  or  below:  in 
geol.,  applied  to  rocks,  beds,  or  strata,  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  their  position  beneath 
other  overlying  formations. —  3.  Being  in  a 
lower  situation,  though  not  necessarily  direct- 
ly beneath. 

Betweeue  some  breaches  of  the  clouds  we  could  see  land- 
skips  and  Tillages  of  the  8ubjaeent  country. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  2, 1644. 

3.  In  alg.,  following  below  the  line  of  the  main 
characters :  as,  a  subjacent  letter,  as  the  n  in  m„. 
II.  n.  In  logic,  the  converting  proposition  or 
consequent  of  a  conversion. 
subject  (sub'jekt),  a.  and  n.  [Now  altered  to 
suit  the  orig.  L.  form;  <  ME.  subget,  sugget,  su- 
get,  soget,  <  OP.  suget,  soget,  sougiet,  siijet,  suject, 
later  subject,  P.  sujet  =  Sp.  sujeto,  subjecto  =  Pg. 
svjeito  =  It.  suggetto,  soggetto,  subject,  as  a  noun 
(=  Gr.  subje'kt),  a  subject  (person  or  thing),  <  L. 
subjectus,  lying  under  or  near,  adjacent,  also 
subject,  exposed,  as  a  noun,  subjectus,  m.,  a 
subject,  an  inferior,  subjectum,  neut.,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposition,  prop.  pp.  of  subjicere, 
subicere,  pp.  subjectus,  throw,  lay,  place,  or  bind 
under,  subject,  <  sub,  under,  +  jae^re,  throw: 
see  jet^.  Cf .  subjacent.  Cf.  abject,  object,  pro- 
ject.] I.  a.  1.  Placed  or  situated  under  or  be- 
neath. 

Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject  plaine. 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  I.  xi.  19. 

2.  Being  under  the  power  or  dominion  of  an- 
other. 

For  there  nys  God  in  heven  or  belle,  iwis. 
But  he  hath  been  right  ioget  unto  Love. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  98. 
Though  in  name  an  independent  kingdom,  she  [Scot- 
land] was  during  more  than  a  century  really  treated,  in 
many  respects,  as  a  subject  province. 

Maeavlay,  Hist.  Bng.,  i. 

3.  Exposed;  liable,  from  extraneous  or  inhe- 
rent causes;  prone:  with  to;  as,  a  country  sm&- 
ject  to  extreme  heat  or  cold ;  a  person  subject  to 
attacks  of  fever. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  i,  64. 
My  Lord,  yon  are  a  great  Prince,  and  all  Eyes  are  upon 
your  Actions ;  this  makes  you  more  sidyect  to  Envy. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  18. 
A  little  knowledge  is  suijeet  to  make  men  headstrong, 
insolent,  and  untractable. 

Bp.  Sprat,  Hist.  Eoyal  Soc,  p.  429. 

Hence — 4.  Exposed  or  liable,  as  to  what  may 
confirm  or  modify :  with  to :  as,  stibject  to  your 
approval;  subject  to  correction. —  5.  Submis- 
sive :  obedient.    Tit.  iii.  1. 
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No  man  was  ever  bidd  be  mhject  to  the  Chnrch  of  Cor- 
inth, Rome,  or  Asia,  but  to  the  Church  without  addition, 
as  it  held  faithfull  to  the  rules  of  Scripture. 

MUton,  EikoDoluastes,  xxvil, 
TTnless  Love  held  them  eubject  to  the  Will 
That  gave  them  being,  they  would  cease  to  be. 

Bryant,  Order  of  Nature. 
=Syn.  2.  Subordinate,  subservient,  inferior.— 3.  Apt, 
Likely,  etc.    See  Oipt. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  placed  imder  the  au- 
thority, dominion,  or  controlling  influence  of 
another;  specifically,  one  who  owes  allegiance 
to  a  sovereign  and  is  governed  by  his  laws ;  one 
who  lives  under  the  protection  of,  and  owes 
allegiance  to,  a  government. 

And  he  leet  make  an  Ymage  in  the  lyknesse  of  his 
f  adre,  and  constreyned  alle  his  Subgettes  for  to  worschipe 
it.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  41. 

Tell  his  majesty 
I  am  a  subject,  and  I  do  confess 
I  serve  a  gracious  prince. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  11 1. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  the  recipient 
of  certain  treatment ;  one  who  or  that  which  is 
exposed  or  liable  to  something  Reified. 

Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 

Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself  1 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iiL  6.  212. 

There  is  not  a  fairer  subject  for  contempt  and  ridicule 
than  a  knave  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  7. 

The  town  bear[of  Congleton]  having  died,  it  was  ordered 
that  certain  monies  .  .  .  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bearward,  to  enable  him  to  provide  a  new  subject. 

Municip.  Corp.  Report,  1835,  p.  2652. 
Specifically— (a)  A  dead  body  used  for  dissection.  (6)  One 
who  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  psychological  experiments 
tion ;  a  sensitive. 

The  monotonous  ticking  of  a  watch  held  to  the  ear  will 
throw  the  nervous  system  of  a  sensitive  euhjed^mio  an 
abnormal  state.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Besearch,  I.  261. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  or  oc- 
casion of  something. 

I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Shak.,  M.  of  T.,  v.  1.  288. 
Hear  her,  ye  noble  Romans !  'tis  a  woman ; 
A  sulgect  not  for  swords,  but  pity. 

Fletcher,  Yalentinian,  v.  8. 

4.  That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is  per- 
formed; that  which  is  thought,  spoken,  or 
treated  of:  as,  a  subject  of  discussion  or  nego- 
tiation; a  subject  for  a  sermon  or  a  song;  the 
sulyect  of  a  story. 

The  matter  or  guMect  of  Poesie  ...  to  myne  Intent  is 

what  soeuer  wittie  and  delicate  conceit  of  man  meet  or 

worthy  to  be  put  in  written  verse,  for  any  necessaiy  vse 

of  the  present  time,  or  good  instruction  of  the  posteritie. 

PvJttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  18. 

0,  sure  1  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 

To  subjects  worse  have  given  admi]4ng  praise. 

Shdk.,  Sonnets,  lix. 
This  subject  tor  heroic  song 
Pleased  me.  MUtim,  P.  L.,  iz.  25. 

But  this,  no  more  the  subject  of  debate. 
Is  past,  forgotten,  and  resign'd  to  fate. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xix.  67. 

5.  Ingram.,  that  of  which  anything  is  affirmed; 
the  nominative  of  a  verb,  without  or  with  modi- 
fiers ;  the  member  or  part  of  a  sentence  signi- 
fying that  of  which  predication  is  made.  A  sub- 
ject may  be  simple  or  cffmpound;  it  may  be  a  noun,  or 
anything  used  with  the  value  of  a  noun,  whether  word  or 
phrase  or  clause :  thus,  that  he  lias  gone  is  true.  A  logical 
subject  is  one  having  the  character  of  a  subject  according 

'  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  sentence;  a  gra/rrmuiMcai  sub- 
ject is  one  having  that  character  formally  only :  thus,  in  it 
is  good  to  be  here,  it  is  the  grammatical  and  to  be  here  is  the 
logical  subject. 

6.  In  logic,  that  term  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  other  is  afldrmed  or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  propo- 
sition "  Plato  was  a  philosopher,"  Plato  is  the  logical  sub- 
ject, philosopher  being  its  predicate,  or  that  which  is 
afilrmed  of  the  subject.  Also,  in  the  proposition  "No 
man  living  on  earth  can  be  completely  happy,"  mo»  limng 
on  earth  is  the  subject,  and  compfete^  happy  is  the  predi- 
cate, or  that  which  is  denied  of  the  subject. 

7.  In  metaph.:  (a)  A  real  thing  to  which  given 
characters  relate  and  in  which  they  are  said  to 
inhere. 

That  which  manifests  its  qualities— in  other  words,  that 
in  which  the  appearing  causes  inhere,  that  to  which  they 
belong — is  called  their  street,  or  substance,  or  substra- 
tum. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  viii. 
(6)  In  Kantian  and  modern  philosophy,  the  self 
or  ego  to  which  in  all  thought  all  mental  repre- 
sentations are  attributed  (according  to  Kant) ; 
also,  a  real  (hypothetical)  thing  in  which  mental 
phenomena  are'supposed  to  inhere.  The  word  is 
commonly  used  by  those  psychologists  who  teach  that  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  self  (the  subject)  is  an  aspect 
or  inseparable  accompaniment  of  an  immediate  perception 
of  an  external  object.  The  doctrine  is  that  perception  In- 
volves a  sense  of  action  and  reaction  (self  and  not-self). 
To  this  is  often  Joined  another  proposition,  that  there  is 
no  mode  of  consciousness  in  which  the  opposition  of  sub- 
ject and  object  does  not  appear.  [Expressions  very  close 
to  this  meaning  are  to  be  found  in  pre-Kantian  writers 
(see  heibn-Uz,  Remarques  sur  le  livre  de  M.  King,  %  20),  but 
the  word  is  in  such  passages  used  relatively,  as'in  det  6.] 
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In  the  first  syllogism  ol  transcendental  psychology  rea- 
son imposes  upon  us  an  apparent  knowleoge  only,  By  rep- 
resenting the  constant  logical  ml^ect  of  thought  as  the 
knowledge  ol  the  real  subject  in  which  that  knowledge  in- 
heres. Of  that  subject,  however,  we  have  not,  and  cannot 
have,  the  slightest  knowledge,  because  consciousness  is 
that  which  alone  changes  representations  into  thoughts, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  as  the  transcendental -ffud/^t,  all 
our  perceptions  must  be  found.  Beside  this  logical  mean- 
ing of  the  I,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  itself 
which  forms  the  substratum  and  foundation  of  it  and  of 
all  our  thoughts. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Keason,  tr.  by  MiiUer  (Cente- 
[nary  ed.),  II.  806. 

The  particular  modes  in  which  I  now  feel,  desire,  and 
think  arise  out  of  the  modes  in  which  I  have  previou^y 
done  so ;  but  the  common  characteristic  of  all  these  has 
been  that  in  them  a  guijeet  was  conscious  of  itself  as  its 
own  object,  and  thus  self-determined. 

T-  B.  Qreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  1 102. 

The  mibject  can  be  conscious  of  itself  only  in  relation  to 
an  object  which  It  at  once  excludes  and  determines. 

M.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Elanl^  p.  34S,  note. 

8.  In  music :  (a)  In  general,  the  theme  or  me- 
lodic phrase  on  which  a  work  or  movement  is 
based,  consisting  of  few  or  many  tones  vari- 
ously combined  and  treated ;  a  motive.  "When 
two  or  more  principal  subjects  are  used,  they 
are  often  known  as  first,  second,  etc.  (&)  In 
contrapuntal  works,  the  theme  given  out  at  the 
beginning,  to  which  (in  fugue  and  canon)  the 
answer  responds,  and  with  which  the  cownter- 
subject  is  combined  which  is  taken  as  the  basis 
for  thematic  development,  for  imitation,  etc. 
In  a  fugue,  the  subject  is  also  called  emtecedait,  dux,  pro- 
posta,  etc. ;  In  a  canon,  guida;  and  in  freer  contrapuntal 
music,  eantnsjirmus  or  canto  fermo. 
8.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  plan  or  general  view 
chosen  by  an  artist ;  the  design  of  a  conmosition 
or  picture ;  the  scheme  or  idea  of  a  work  of  art : 
as,  a  historical  suljeet;  a  genre  subject;  a  marine 
subject;  a  pastoral  subject. — 10.  In  decorative 
art,  a  pictorial  representation  of  human  figures 
or  animals ;  a  picture  representing  action  and 
incident. 

Vases  painted  with  tuijeets  after  Watteau. 

Soc.  Arts  Seport,  Exhib.  1867. 

DimlnlBlied  subject.  See  diminisTted.—Viiat  subject. 
See  firsts. — Intervenli^  subject.  See  intervene. — In- 
version of  BUtdectS.  See  inversion.— VOXBi  subjects 
of  property.  See  nUxed^.—SvMect  of  Inhesion,  a 
thing  in  which  characters  inhere.— Subject  Of  predica- 
tion, the  subject  of  a  proposition.— Subject  Of  rela- 
tion, that  one  of  the  correlates  to  which  the  others  are 
referred  as  secondary;  the  relate.— To  be  in  a  subject, 
to  be  related  to  any  thing  somewhat  as  a  predicate  is  related 
to  its  subject ;  to  exist  by  virtue  of  that  subject  of  which  the 
attribute  which  is  in  the  subject  does  not  form  a  part. 
=  Syn.  4.  Subject,  Theme,  Topic,  Point,  Thesis.  The  first 
three  of  these  words  are  often  popularly  used  as  exactly 
synonymous.  Daniel  Webster  puts  within  a  few  lines  of 
each  other  the  two  following  sentences :  [If  an  American 
Thucydides  should  arise,]  "may  his  theme  not  be  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,"  and  [American  history]  "  will  furnish  no 
topic  for  a  Gibbon."  Yet,  strictly  in  rhetoric,  and  more 
often  in  general  use,  suinect  is  the  broad  word  for  anything 
written  or  spoken  about,  while  theTne  is  the  word  for  the 
exact  and  generally  narrower  statement  of  the  subject. 
A  topic  is  a  still  narrower  subject;  there  may  be  several 
interesting  topics  suggested  under  a  single  subject.  A 
wMlsbyits  primary  meaning  the  smallest  possible  sub- 
division under  a  sulfject.  Thesis  is  a  technical  word  for  a 
subject  which  takes  the  form  of  an  exact  proposition  or 
assertion  which  is  to  be  proved ;  as,  Luther  fastened  his 
ninety-five  tlieses  to  the  church-door.  The  paper  in  which 
the  proof  of  a  tliesis  is  attempted  is  also  called  a  thesis.  A 
student's  composition  is  often  called  a  theme.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  other  words  is  not  extended  to  the  written  or 
spoken  discourse.    See  proportion. 

subject  (sub-jekf ),  v.  [Now  altered  to  suit  the 
orig.  L.  form;  <  ME.  sugetten,  <  OP.  *sipeter  = 
Sp.  subjectar,  sutjetar,  sujetar  =  Pg.  svjeitar  = 
It.  suggettare,  soggettare,  subject,  <  ML.  suljec- 
tare,  subject,  fipeq.  of  L.  subjicere,  subicere, 
throw  under:  see  sulyect,  a.  and  ».]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  put,  lay,  or  spread  under;  make  subja- 
cent. 

In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  Emperors,  Heroes,  Sages,  Beauties  lie. 

Pope,  To  Addison,  1.  33. 

The  lands  that  lie 
Subjected  to  the  Heliconian  ridge. 

Tennyson,  Tiresias. 

3.  To  expose ;  make  liable  or  obnoxious :  with 
to:  as,  credulity  subjects  one  to  impositions. 

Suijeet  himself  to  anarchy  within. 

Or  lawless  passions  in  him,  which  he  serves. 

MiUan,  P.  B.,  ii.  471. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  sul^eets  the  person  to  all  the  in- 
convenienjces  of  an  erroneous  circulation.        ArbuXhrwt. 

3.  To  submit ;  make  accountable,  subservient, 
or  the  like ;  cause  to  undergo ;  expose,  as  in 
chemical  or  other  operations:  with  to:  as,  to 
subject  clay  to  a  white  heat. 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel-wings. 

Milton,  P.  I/.,  ix.  165. 

God  is  not  bound  to  mft^ect  his  ways  of  operation  to  the 
scrutiny  of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 
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Church  discipline  [in  Germany]  was  subjected  to  State 
approval ;  and  a  power  of  expelling  rebellious  clergy  from 
the  country  was  established. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  559. 
No  gas  is  "atomic"  in  the  chemist's  sense,  except  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  electricity,  or,  in  the  case  of  hy- 
drogen, to  a  high  temperature. 

J.  IT.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  144. 

4.  To  bring  under  power,  dominion,  or  sway; 

subdue;  subordinate. 

High  loue  permits  the  sunne  to  cast  his  beames. 

And  the  moyst  cloudes  to  drop  downe  plenteous  streames. 

Alike  vpon  the  just  &  reprobate ; 

Yet  are  not  both  subjected  by  one  fate? 

Times'  WhisOe  CB.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 
Neither  God  nor  the  Lawes  have  subjected  us  to  his  will, 
nor  sett  his  reason  to  be  our  Sovran  above  Law. 

MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

Il.t  imtrans.  To  be  or  become  subject. 

When  men  freely  subject  to  any  lust  as  a  new  master. 
T.  Brooks,  Works,  II.  242. 

snbjectable  (sub-jek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  subject  + 
-able.']   To  be  subjected  or  submitted.    [Eare.] 

It  was  propounded  to  these  fathers  confessors  as  a  thing 
not  subjeelame  to  their  penitential  judicature. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  106. 

subjectdom  (sub'jekt-dum)j  n.  [<  sul^ect  + 
-dom.']  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  sub- 
ject. 

No  clue  to  its  nationality,  except  in  the  political  sense 
of  milfjectdmn,  therefore  is  available. 

dreenwell,  British  Barrows,  p.  608.    {Eneye.  Diet.) 

subjection  (sub-jek'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  subjec- 
Uovm,  sutjecdon,  subjecoiovm,,<.  OF.  (and P.)  sub- 
jecUon  =  Sp.  sujecion  =  Pg.  svjei^o,  sogeicclo 
=  It.  suggezione,  soggezione,  <  L.  smjecUo(n-),  a 
placing  under,  substitution,  reducing  to  obedi- 
ence, subjection,  <  subjicere,  subicere,  throw 
under,  subject:  see  subject,  «.]  1.  "The  act 
of  subjecting  or  subduing;  the  act  of  van- 
quishing and  bringing  under  the  dominion  of 
another. 

The  prophesle  seith  that  the  grete  dragon  shall  come 
fro  Bome  that  wolde  distroie  the  reame  of  the  grete 
Eret^ne  and  put  it  in  his  eubieceUm. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  433. 

Eling  Arthur  .  .  .  sailed  with  his  fleet  into  Island,  and 
brought  it  and  the  people  thereof  vnder  his  suMecbUm. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  1. 1. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  s^ection  of  the 
rebels,  enquiry  was  made  who  they  were  that,  fighting 
against  the  king,  had  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

Sisr  M.  Bale. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  the  power  or  under 
the  control  or  domination  of  another;  service. 

Thei  that  marchen  upon  zou  schulle  ben  undre  zoure 
Stibieeeioun,  as  zee  ban  ben  undre  hires. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  226. 
Both  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite.     MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1128. 
A  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  mbjection  to  acknowledged  law. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iil. 

3.  In  logic,  the  act  of  attaching  a  subject  to  a 
predicate:  corresponding  to  predication. 

subjective  (sub-jek'tiv),  a.  [=  P.  subjectif  = 
Sp.  subjectivo  =  G-.  subjektvo,  <  Ii.  subjectiuus,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  subject,  <  suljectum,  a  sub- 
ject: see  subject,  n.]  1.  Relating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  subject,  as  opposed  to  an  object. 
In  the  older  writers  subjective  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
real,  and  still  more  closely  so  with  the  common  modern 
meaning  of  objective.  By  Eant,  following  some  of  his 
earlier  contemporaries,  the  word  was  restricted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  thought,  or  the  ego.    See  objective. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distinguished  into 
objective  and  stkjeetive.  Objective  certainty  is  when  the 
proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself,  and  srubjec^ve  when 
we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things, 
the  other  is  in  our  minds.  TTaWs,  Logic,  II.  ii.  §  8. 

The  words  subjective  and  objective  are  getting  into  gen- 
eral use  now. 
E.  PUzgerald,  Letter,  Mar.  21, 1841  (in  Lit.  Remains,  1. 71). 

The  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  man  is  wholly  unable 
to  think  of  the  maniac's  visions  as  s^ective  illusions. 

E.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  124. 

All  knowledge  on  its  subjective  side  is  belief. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  484. 

3.  In  literature  and  art,  noting  a  production 
characterized  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
individuality  of  the  author  or  artist :  as,  the  sub- 
jective school  of  painting;  also,  relating  to  such 
individuality.  The  writings  of  Shelley  and  By- 
ron are  essentialljr  subjective,  while  the  novels 
of  Scott  are  objective. 

They  [the  Iliad  and  Odyssey]  are  so  purely  objective 
that  they  seem  projected,  as  it  were,  into  this  visible  di- 
urnal sphere  with  hardly  a  subjective  trace  adhering  to 
them,  and  are  silent  as  the  stars  concerning  their  own 
genesis  and  mutual  relation.  W.  D.  Qeddes. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese as  ...  a  portion  of  the  finest  suf^ective  poetry  in 
our  literature.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  187. 
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3.  Relating  to  a  subject  in  a  political  sense ;  sub- 
missive; obedient.    [Arare  and  irregular  use.] 
What  eye  can  look,  through  clear  love's  spectacle. 

On  virtue's  majesty  that  shines  in  beauty. 
But,  as  to  nature's  divin'st  miracle. 
Performs  not  to  it  all  subjective  duty? 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sig.  D.  2.    (Latham.) 

Which  sadly  when  they  saw 
How  those  had  sped  before,  with  most  suttjective  awe 
Submit  them  to  his  sword.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xi.  376. 

Subjective  certainty.  See  certoiTrfj/.— Subjective  col- 
ors. Same  as  accidental  colors  (which  see,  under  acci- 
dental).—SVLbieciive  doubt,  end,  ens.  See  the  nouns. 
—  Subjective  idealism.  Same  as  Fichtean  idealism 
(which  see,  under  idealism). — Subjective  method,  pow- 
er, reason,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Subjective  part.  See 
extension,  6. — Subjective  perspective,  a  method  of  rep- 
resentation which  looks  right,  though  it  is  geometrically 
false.  This  method  is,  in  fact,  usually  practised  by  painters 
who  greatly  exaggerate  certain  effects  of  perspective,  as 
if  the  picture  were  intended  to  be  seen  from  a  point  of 
view  much  nearer  than  that  usually  chosen  by  the  spec- 
tator, and  are  then  obliged  to  modify  certain  consequences 
of  this  exaggeration.— Subjective  sensation,  a  sensa- 
tion which  is  not  caused  by  an  object  outside  of  the  body. 
—Subjective  symptoms,  in  patTwt.,  symptoms,  as  sen- 
sations, appreciable  by  the  patient,  but  not  discernible  by 
another  observer. 

subjectively  (sub-jek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  subjec- 
tive manner;  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  as  ex- 
isting in  a  subject  or  mind. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  successfully  guard  against  the 
danger  of  considering  as  both  objectively  and  subjectively 
evident  things  which,  in  fact,  are  only  sul^ectively  evi- 
dent. Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  58. 

subjectiveness  (sub-jek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  subjective ;  subjectivity. 

subjectivism  (sub-jek'tiv-izm),  n.  [<  svlbjectiue 
+  -ism.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  we  can  mnne- 
diately  know  only  what  is  present  to  conscious- 
ness. Those  who  adhere  to  this  opinion  either  regard  it 
as  axiomatical,  or  fortify  it  by  arguments  analogous  to 
those  by  which  Zeno  sought  to  prove  that  a  particle  can 
have  only  position,  and  not  velocity,  at  any  instant —  ar- 
guments which  appear,  upon  logical  analysis,  to  beg  the 
question.  Those  who  oppose  the  opinion  maintain  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  absurd  corollary  that  there  can  be  no  cog- 
nition whatever,  not  even  of  a  problematical  or  interroga- 
tory kind,  concerning  anything  but  the  immediate  present. 
The  philosophical  principle  of  subjectivism. 

Ueberweg,  Hist.  Philosophy  (trans,  by  Morris),  I. 

3.  The  doctrine,  sometimes  termed  relaUoism, 
that  "man  is  the  measure  of  things" — that  is, 
that  the  truth  is  nothing  but  each  man's  settled 
opinion,  there  being  no  objective  criterion  of 
truth  at  all.  This  is  an  opinion  held  by  some  English 
philosophers,  as  well  as  by  Aot^oras  in  antiquity.  It  is 
a  modification  of  subjectivism  in  sense  1,  above. 
3.  Same  as  subjectivity,  3. 

subjectivist  (sub-jek'tiv-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  sub- 
jective +  -ist.]  I.  n.  In  metaph.,  que  who  holds 
the  doctrine  or  doctrines  of  subjectivism. 

II.  a.  Same  as  subjec^istic.  —  sobiectMsb 
logic.     See  logic. 

SUbjecti'Tistic  (sub-jek-ti-vis'tik),  a.  [<  subjec- 
tivist +  -Jc]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
subjectivism. 

subjectivistically  (sub-jek-ti-vis'ti-kal-i),  ade. 
With  subjectivistic  reasoning;  from  ihe  point 
of  view  of  subjectivism. 

subjectivity  (sub-jek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  sub- 
jectivitS=Q.  sutjelctii!itdt,<.'Nh.  subjectimta{t-)s, 
<  L.  subjecti/Bus,  subjective:  see  subjectme.]  1. 
The  absence  of  objective  reality;  illusiveness ; 
the  character  of  arising  within  the  mind,  as,  for 
example,  the  sensation  of  a  color  does. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  remember  that  analysis  and 
subjectivUy  on  the  one  hand,  and  synthesis  and  objectivity 
on  the  other  hand,  go  together  in  Eant's  mind. 

E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Eant,  p.  413. 
Belief  in  the  subjectivity  of  time,  space,  and  other  forms 
of  thought  inevitably  involves  Agnosticism. 

J.  Martinedu,  Mind,  XIII.  596. 
S.  The  private,  arbitrary,  and  limited  element 
of  self;  that  which  is  peculiar  to  an  individual 
mind:  as,  the  subjectivity  of  Byron  or  Shelley. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  svbjecbivniy.  We  may 
understand  by  it,  in  the  first  place,  only  the  natural  and 
finite  subjectivity,  with  its  contingent  and  arbitrary  con- 
tent of  particular  interests  and  inclinations.  ...  In  this 
sense  of  subjectivvty,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  tranquil 
resignation  of  the  ancients  to  destiny,  and  feeling  that 
it  is  a  much  higher  and  worthier  mood  than  that  of  the 
moderns,  who  obstinately  pursue  their  subjective  aims, 
and  when  they  find  themselves  constrained  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  reaching  them,  console  themselves  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reward  in  some  shape  or  other.  But  the  term 
mrfi/ecKwJy  is  not  to  be  confined  merely  to  the  bad  and 
finite  kind  of  it  which  is  contradistinguished  from  the 
fact.  In  its  truth  subjeetivitylii  immanent  in  the  fact, 
and  as  a  svJbjec^viJby  thus  infinite  is  the  very  truth  of  the 
fact.  .  .  .  Christianity,  we  know,  teaches  that  God  wishes 
all  men  to  be  saved.  That  teaching  declares  that  mb- 
jectivity  has  an  infinite  value. 

Eegel,  Henning's  notes  of  his  lectures,  tr.  in  Wallace's 
[Logic  of  Hegel,  §  147. 

It  is  surely  subjectivity  and  interiority  which  are  the  no- 
tions latest  acquired  by  the  human  mind. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  II.  48. 
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subjectivize  (sub-jek'ti-viz),  v.     [<  siOjecUve  + 

-iae.]    To  render  subjective;  to  bring  into  the 

perceptive  mind. 
subjectless  (sub'jekt-les),  a.  [<  sitbject  +  -less.2 

Having  no  subject  or  subjects. 
The  subject  without  the  king  can  do  nothing ;  the  eub- 

jecUess  Icing  can  do  something.  Carlyle. 

subject-matter  (sub'jekt-mat'fer),  n.  The  sub- 
ject or  matter  presented  for  consideration  in 
some  -written  or  oral  statement  or  discussion. 

It  [a  catalogue]  is  disposed  according  to  the  Subject  Mat- 
ter oi  the  Booira,  as  the  Bibles  and  E^ositors,  Historians, 
Pliilosophers,  &c.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  107. 

subjectness  (sub'jekt-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  subject;  subjection.  [Kare.] 

Slibject-notion  (sub'^ekt-no^shon),  n.  A  con- 
cept or  notion  the  subject  of  a  Judgment. 

subject-object  (sub'jekt-ob'jekt),  n.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  cognition,  or  the  thought  it- 
self, as  distinguished  from  the  objeet-oljeet,  or 
unknown  real  object.  [In  Kantian  terminology, 
the  Gegenstand,  as  distinguished  from  the  06- 
jekt.l 

aubjectship  (sub'jekt-ship),  n.  [<  subject  + 
-ship.^  The  state  of  being  subject  or  a  subject. 
[Rare.] 

The  mbjeetsUp,  being  the  very  relation  in  which  the 
creature  stands  to  the  Creator  as  his  lawgiver,  ruler,  and 
judge.  Candliah,  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  I.  64. 

SUbjecture  (sub-jek'tur),  n.  [<  subject  +  -wee.] 
The  state  of  being  subject ;  subjection.   [Bare.] 

subjee  (sub' je),  n.  [Hind,  sabzi,  the  larger  leaves 
and  capsules  of  the  hemp-plant,  also  greenness, 
greens,  <  sabza,  greenness,  verdure,  the  hemp- 
plant.]  The  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the 
Indian  hemp  without  the  stalks.    See  bhang. 

subjicibility  (sub-jis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  subjin 
cibiuta{t-)s,  <  subjidbiUs :  see  subjidble.l  Capa- 
bility of  being  a  subject  of  predication. 

subjicible  (sub-jls'i-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  subjidbilis, 
subjicible,  <  L.  siibjicere,  subieere,  place  under, 
subject:  see  svJiject.']  1.  Capable  of  being  sub- 
jected.    [Rare.] 

He  [Jesus]  was  not  a  person  subjicible  to  a  command ;  it 
was  enough  that  he  understood  the  inclinations  and  de- 
■Bigns  of  his  Father's  mercies. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Woriffl  (ed.  1835),  I.  66. 

2.  Capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  some- 
thing else  as  predicate, 

subjoin  (sub-join'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  sutgomdre,  <  L. 
subjungere,  add,  annex,  yoke,  <  sub,  under,  -I- 
jungere,  join,  yoke :  see  join.']  To  add  at  the 
end  of,  especially  of  something  said  or  written ; 
annex;  append:  as,  to  subjoin  an  argument  or 
an  illustration. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  Corollary  to  the  foregoing  Kemarlc, 
an  admirable  Observation  out  of  Aristotle. 

Addison,  Spectator,  Ko.  273. 
=Syn.  To  affix,  attach. 

subjoinder  (sub-join'd6r),  n.  [<  OF.  suljjomclre, 
subjoin,  inf.  used  as  a  noun:  see  subjoin.']  A 
remark  following  or  subjoined  to  another;  a  re- 
joinder.    [Kare.] 

"  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissed,"  was  the  svbjoinder  of 
young  Confidence.  Lanib,  Ellistoniana. 

subjoint  (sub'joint),  n.  In  eool.,  a  subsidiary 
or  secondary  joint;  one  of  the  subdivisions, 
often  very  numerous,  of  the  regular  joints  of 
an  insect's  or  a  crustacean's  legs,  antennee,  etc. 
Thus,  the  fore  legs  of  a  pedipalp  arachnidan,  or  the  an- 
tennse  of  a  lobster,  have  numerous  subjoints  in  the  long, 
slender,  lash-like  part  of  the  organ  beyond  the  short  and 
stout  joints  tliat  are  identified  by  name.  See  Phrynidae. 
Also  called  subsegment. 

sub  judice  (sub  j6'di-se).  [L.:  sub,  under;  ju- 
dice,  abl.  sing,  ot  judex,  judge:  see  judge.]  Be- 
fore the  judge;  under  judicial  consideration; 
not  yet  decided. 

The  relations  of  the  people  and  the  crown  were  then 
[reign  of  James  I.]  brought  to  issue,  and,  under  shifting 
names,  continued  suhjudiee  from  that  time  to  1688. 

De  Qmmxy,  Rhetoric. 

subjugable  (sub'j<J-ga-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  "sub- 
jugdbilis,  <  subjugare,  subjugate :  see  subjugate.] 
That  may  be  subjugated ;  capable  of  being  sub- 
dued or  conquered. 

An  abundance  of  good,  readily  subjugable  land  awaiting 
the  settler.  Science,  VII.  232. 

subjugal  (sub-jo'gal),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  under,  -I-  E. 
jugal.]  Situated" below  the  jugal,  malar,  or 
zygomatic  bone. 

subjugate  (sub'jij-gat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
jugated, ppr.  subjugating.  [<  L.  subjtigatu^,  pp. 
of  subjugare  (>  It.  subjugare  =  8p.  suojugar,  so- 
juzgar  =  Pg.  suljugar  =  F.  subju^uer),  bring  un- 
der the  yoke,  subjugate,  <  sub,  under,  +  jugum, 
yoke:  see  yoke.]  1.  To  bring  under  the  yoke ; 
subdue;  conquer;  compel  to  submit  to  the  do- 
minion or  control  of  another;  vanquish. 
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He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal.  BaJier. 

In  a  few  months  he  [Cromwell]  subjugated  Ireland  as 
Ireland  had  never  been  subjugated  during  the  five  centu- 
ries of  slaughter  which  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the 
first  Norman  settlers.  Maeaulay,  Hist^  B)ng.,  L 

2.  To  make  subservient ;  take  or  hold  captive ; 
bring  under  bondage,  as  the  senses. 

Mans  sence  captiv'de,  his  reason  suMugate. 

Times'  WMsae  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  109. 

I  understood  that  unto  such  a  torment 

The  carnal  malefactors  were  condemned 
Who  reason  stilnugate  to  appetite. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  T.  39. 
=Syil.  1.  Vanguish,  Subdue,  etc.  See  cmguer. 
subjugation  (sub-ji?-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  subju^ 
gation,  <  ML.  subjugatio(n-),  <  L.  subjugare,  sub- 
jugate :  see  subjugate.]  The  act  of  subjugating, 
or  the  state  of  being  subjugated ;  subjection. 

Her  policy  was  military  because  her  objects  were  power, 
ascendency,  and  gubjugaUon. 

D.  Webster,  Speech  at  Plymouth,  Deo.  22, 1820. 

The  svbjugatitm  of  virgin  soil,  as  we  had  occasion  to 
notice,  is  a  serious  work. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  348. 

subjugator  (sub'jo-ga-tor),  re.  [=  Sp.  sojuz- 
gador  =  Pg.  subjugador,  <  LL.  subjugator,  one 
who  subjugates,  a  conqueror,  <  subjugare,  sub- 
jugate :  see  subjugate.]  One  vrho  subjugates  or 
enslaves^  a  conqueror.     Coleridge. 

subjunction  (sub-jungk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*subjuncUo(n-),  <  subjungere,  add,  subjoin:  see 
subjoin.]  The  act  of  subjoining,  or  the  state  of 
being  subjoined;  also,  something  subjoined. 

subjunctive  (sub-jungk'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
suljoncUf  =  Sp.  subjuntivo  =  Pg.  subjunctivo  = 
It.  subjuntivo,  <  L.  s^ibjunctivus,  serving  to  join, 
connecting,  in  gram.,  sc.  modus,  the  subjunctive 
mode,<  subjungere,  pp.  subjunctvs,  add,  join,  sub- 
join: see  subjoin.]  I.  a.  If.  Subjoined  or  add- 
ed to  something  before  said  or  written. 

A  few  things  more,  subjunctive  to  the  former,  were 

thought  meet  to  be  castigated  in  preachers  at  that  time. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  87.    ^Latha/m.) 

2.  In  gram.,  noting  that  mode  of  the  verb  by 
which  is  expressed  condition,  hypothesis,  or  con- 
tingency, and  which  is  generally  used  in  a  clause 
subjoined  or  subordinate  to  another  clause  or 
verb,  and  preceded  by  one  of  certain  conjunc- 
tions, especially  (in  English)  if  or  though:  as  in 
the  sentence  "if  that  be  the  case,  then  I  am 
wrong."  The  subjunctive  mode  was  an  original  part  of 
the  inflection  of  Indo-European  verbs,  and  is  preserved  in 
most  of  the  existing  languages  of  the  family :  but  be  and 
were  are  the  only  remaining  forms  in  English  in  which  it 
is  cdnspicnously  distinguished  from  the  indicative.  Ab- 
breviated subj. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  the  subjunctive  mode. 

The  siibjunctive  is  evidently  passing  out  of  use,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  It  will  soon  become  obso- 
lete altogether.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiv. 

subkingdom  (sub'king"dum),  n.  1.  A  prime 
subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  a  superclass 
corresponding  to  the  "branches"  or  "em- 
brancnements  "  of  French  zo61ogists,  as  Cuvier, 
who  recognized  the  four  subkingdoms  of  the 
vertebrates,  moUusks,  articulates,  and  radiates. 
Such  main  groups  are  now  more  commonly  called  phyla. 
Eight  such  groups  now  very  generally  recognized,  in  fact 
if  not  in  name,  are  Protozoa,  Ccelentera,  Echinodermata, 
Vermes,  Arthropoda,  MoUuscoidea,  MoClusea,  and  Vertebra- 
ta.  Some  authors  degrade  Vermes  from  tills  rank,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  it  as  a  subkingdom;  some  elevate  the  Tu- 
nicata  to  this  rank ;  and  the  MoUuseoidea  are  not  recog- 
nised by  all  as  a  subkingdom. 

The  prolific  animals  of  the  fifth  day's  creation  belonged 
to  the  three  Cuvierian  subTnngdomx  of  the  Radiata,  Artic- 
ulata,  and  Mollusca,  and  to  the  classes  of  Fish  and  Rep- 
tiles among  the  Vertebrata. 

Dawsorn,  Origin  of  World,  p.  218. 
2.  In  bot.,  a  primary  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  the  highest  class  below  the  kingdom 
itself.  The  ordinary  division  is  into  two  such  subking- 
doms, the  Phanerogamia  and  the  Cryptogamia;  but  late 
systematists  incline  to  recognize  four :  ^ermophyta  (cor- 
responding to  the  Phanerogamia),  Pteriabphyta,  Bryophy- 
ta,  and  Thallophyta  (corresponding  to  Cryptogamia). 

sublacunose   (sub-la-ku'nos),   a.    Somewhat 
lacunose. 
Convergent  to  a  sublaeumse  centre. 

Encyc.  Nat.  Hist.  (1866),  in.  580. 

sublanate  (sub-la'nat),  a.  In  bot,  somewhat 
lanate  or  woolly. 

SUblanceolate  (sub-lan'se-o-lat),  a.  In  zool. 
and  bot.,  approaching  the  lanceolate  form; 
somewhat  tapering  and  pointed. 

sublapsarian  (sub-lap-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  sub,  under,  +  lapsus,  fall  (see  lapse),  +  -ari- 
an.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  the  sublapsarians  or  to 
their  tenets. 
According  to  the  sublapsarian  doctrine.  Saffrmumd. 
II,  n.  One  who  believes  in  sublapsarianism. 
Compare  supralapsarian. 
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sublapsarianism  (sub-lap-sa'ri-an-izm), «.  [< 
sublapsarian  +  -ism.]  The  doetrme  that  the 
decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  are  subse- 
quent to  the  fall,  or  that  men  are  elected  to 
grace  or  reprobated  to  death  while  in  a  state 
of  sin  and  ruin. 

sublapsary  (sub-lap'sa-ri),  a.  and  n.    Same  as 


sublate  (sub-laf).  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sublated, 
ppr.  sublating.  [<  L.  sublaius,  used  as  pp.  of  tol- 
lere,  raise,  take  up,  <  sub,  under,  from  under,  + 
latus,  used  as  pp.  otferre,  bear.]  1.  To  take 
or  carry  away;  remove.     [Rare.] 

The aucthores of  y« mischief e  [were] sublated &plucked 
away.  Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  1. 

2.  In  logic,  to  deny:  opposed  to  posit. 

Where  .  .  .  the  prepositional  lines  are  of  nniform 
breadth,  it  is  hereby  shewn  that  all  such  opposition  is 
sublated.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  IL  471. 

3.  In  Hegelian  logic,  to  cancel  by  a  subsequent 
movement. 

The  process  of  the  external  world  left  to  itself  in  its  ex- 
ternality can  only  be  to  go  into  Itself,  or  to  siMate  or  re- 
move its  own  externality.  Craik,  Hegel,  p.  198. 
SUblation  (sub-la'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  SM&to«Jo(re-),  a 
raising, removal,  <  sublatus,  raised,  taken  away: 
see  siMate.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  or  carrying 
away.  [Rare.] 
He  could  not  be  forsaken  by  a  svMatimi,  of  union. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  188. 

2.  Cancellation  by  a  subsequent  logical  move- 
ment, in  Hegelian  philosophy. 

sublative  (sub'la-tiv),  a.  [<  sublate  +  -iiie.] 
Tending  to  take  away  or  deprive. 

sublease  (sub'les),  n.  In  law,  an  under-lease; 
a  lease  granted  by  one  who  is  himself  a  lessee 
or  tenant. '  For  some  purposes,  a  sublease  for  the  entire 
remaining  term  of  the  sublessor  is  deemed  an  assignment 
rather  than  a  sublease. 

sublease  (sub-les'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  subleased, 
ppr.  subleasing.    To  underlease. 
He  leased  his  house,  .  .  .  and  subleased  part  of  it. 

Nm)  York  Evening  Post,  March  S,  1886. 

sublessee  (sub'le-se"),  n.  The  receiver  or  holder 

of  a  sublease. 
sublessor  (sub-les'or),  n.     The  grantor  of  a 

sublease. 
sublet  (sub-let'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sublet,  ppr. 

subletting.   To  underlet ;  let  to  another  person, 

the  party  letting  being  himself  lessee  or  tenant. 

He's  let  and  sublet,  and  every  man  has  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  him  [the  convict]  each  time. 

The  Century,  XL.  221. 

sublevaminoust  (sub-lf-vam'i-nus),  a.    [<  ML. 
sublevamen  (-min-),  a  fifting,  supporting,  <  L. 
sublevare,  lift,  support :  see  subleoate.]     Sup- 
porting; upholding. 
His  up-holding  and  sttblevaminous  Providence. 

Fdtham,  Resolves,  IL  2. 

sublevate  (sub'lf-vat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
levated,  ppr.  subieoatmg.  [<  L.  sublevatus,  pp. 
of  subleva/re  (>  It.  sollevare  =  Pg.  Sp.  sublevar), 
lift  u^  from  beneath,  <  sub,  under,  +  levare,  Uft 
up,  raise,  <  levis,  light.]  To  raise ;  elevate ;  ex- 
cite.   Formerly  also  soUevate. 

sublevation  (sub-le-va'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  sub- 
levacion  =  Pg.  subleoagSo  —  It.  soUevagione,  <  L. 
sublevatio(n-),  a  lightening,  <  sublevare,  pp.  sub- 
levatus, lift  up  from  beneath,  support :  see  suble- 
vate.]  1.  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising;  eleva- 
tion.— 2.  A  rising  or  insurrection. 
Any  general  commotion  or  subleealiion  of  the  people. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Works  (ed.  V!Si),  11.  666. 

sublicense  (snb-U'sens),  v.  t.  To  underlicense; 
license  to  another  person  under  the  provisions 
of  a  license  already  held  by  the  person  so  li- 
censing. 

sublieutenant  (sub'lu-ten"ant),  n.  In  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  a  grade  immediately  below  that  of 
lieutenant.  Formerly  called  wate. 
subligation  (sub-li-ga'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  subUga- 
Uo{n-),  a  binding  below,  i  L.  subUgare;  pp.  sub- 
ligatus,  bind  below,  <  sub,  under,  +  Ugare,  tie, 
bind:  see  ligation.]  The  act  of  binding  under- 
neath.    [Rare.] 

sublimable  (sub-li'ma-bl),  a.  [<  svMime  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  sublimated.  8ees«li- 
limation.  Boyle,  Works,  HI.  57. 
sublimableness(sub-]i'ma-bl-nes),».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  sublimable.  "Boyle,  Works,  I.  573. 
sublimary  (snb'li-ma-ri),  a.  [<  sublime  +  -ary.] 
Elevated.     [Rare.]  ■       '        "- 

First  to  the  master  of  the  feast 

This  health  is  consecrated. 
Thence  to  each  sublimary  guest 

Whose  soul  doth  desire 
This  nectar  to  raise  and  inspire. 

A.  Brome,  The  Palnter^s  EntertAimnenb 
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sublimate  (snb'li-mat),  v.  t;  pret,  and  pp.  sub- 
limated, ppr.  suhlimati/ng.  [<  L.  suhlimatus,  pp. 
of  svMmare,  lift  up  on  nigli,  raise :  see  sublime, 
v.'i  X.  To  bring  (a  solid  substance,  sueh  as 
camphor  or  sulphur)  by  heat  into  the  state  of 
vapor,  which  on  cooling  returns  again  to  the 
soUd  state.  See  sublimation. — 3.  To  extract 
by  or  as  by  sublimation. 

It  will  be  a  harder  alcbymy  then  Lullius  ever  knew  to 
miilimat  any  good  use  out  of  such  an  invention. 

MUton,  Aieopagltica,  p.  13. 

You  that  have  put  so  fair  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
that  you  have  endeavoured  to  mblimate  it  out  of  poor  men's 
bones  ground  to  powder  by  your  oppressions. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  380. 
3.  Figuratively,  to  deprive  of  earthly  dross; 
elevate;  refine;  purify;  idealize. 

And  when  [the  Sultan  is]  in  state,  there  Is  not  in  the 
world  to  be  seen  a  greater  spectacle  of  humane  glory,  and 
of  sublimated  manhood.  Sandys,  Iravailes,  p.  59. 

I  can  conceive  nothing  more  svblvmaiing  than  the 
strange  peril  and  novelty  of  an  adventure  such  as  this. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  97. 

The  atmosphere  was  light,  odor,  music ;  and  each  and 
all  gfjibUynaXed  beyond  anything  the  sober  senses  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving.    B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  139. 

sublimate  (sub'li-mat  as  adj.,  -mat  as  noun), 
a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sublimatus,  pp.  of  sublimare,  lift 
on  high:  see  sublimate,  «.]  1.  a.  Brdhight  into 
a  state  of  vapor  by  heat,  and  again  condensed, 
as  camphor,  sulphur,  etc. ;  hence,  elevated ; 
purified. 

Offering  her  selfe  more  mblimate  and  pure,  in  the  sacred 
name  and  rites  of  Religion.      Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  366. 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  produced  by  sublimation 
or  refining. — 3.  In  mineral.,  the  deposit  formed, 
as  in  a  glass  tube  or  on  a  surface  of  charcoal, 
when  a  mineral  containing  a  volatile  ingredient 

is  heated  before  the  blowpipe Blue  sublimate, 

a  preparation  of  mercury  in  combination  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac,  used  in  painting.—  Corro- 
Bive  sublimate.'  See  corrosive. 
sublimation  (sub-li-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  ME.  subly- 
macioun,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  sublimation  =  Sp.  subli- 
macion  =  Pg.  subUmagSo  =  It.  sublimaeione,  < 
LL.  subUmaUo(n-),  a  lifting  up,  a  deliverance, 
<  L.  sublimare,  lift  up :  see  sublimate,  sublime,  r.] 
1.  In  ehem.,  the  act  or  process  of  sublimating; 
a  process  by  which  solid  substances  are,  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  converted  into  vapor,  which  is  again 
condensed  into  the  solid  state  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  Sublimation  effects  for  solids  to  some  ex- 
tent what  distillation  effects  for  liquids.  Both  processes 
purify  the  substances  to  which  they  are  severally  applied, 
by  separating  them  from  the  fixed  matters  with  which  they 
are  associated.  Sublimation  is  usually  conducted  in  one 
vessel,  the  product  being  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel  in  a  solid  state,  and  often  in  the  crystiQline  form, 
while  the  impurity  remains  in  the  lower  part.  The  vapors 
of  some  substances  which  undergo  the  process  of  sublima- 
tion condense  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  called /owerg; 
such  are  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  flowers  of  benzoin,  etc. 
Other  sublimates  are  obtained  in  a  solid  and  compact 
form,  as  camphor,  ammonium  chlorid,  and  all  the  subli- 
mates of  mercury. 

The  quint  essencia  therof  is  naturaly  incorruptible,  the 
which  se  schal  drawe  out  by  mtUymacioun. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  4. 

3.  The  act  of  heightening,  refining,  purifying, 
or  freeing  (something)  £rom  baser  qualities: 
as,  the  sublimation  of  the  affections. — 3.  That 
which  has  been  highly  refined  or  purified; 
hence,  the  highest  product  of  anything. 

Religion  is  the  perfection,  refinement^  and  mbliimatCon 
of  morality.  South. 

His  verse  was  the  mbUmation  of  his  rarest  mood. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  178. 

Sublimation  theory,  in  geol.  and  mirrni^,  the  theory 
according  to  which  ore-deposits  were  formed  and  vein- 
fissures  filled  by  the  volatilization  of  metalliferous  matter 
from  beneath,  or  from  the  ignited  interior  of  the  earth. 
sublimatory  (sub'li-ma-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB. 
sublymatorie  =  'F.subUmatoire,  <  LL.  subUmator, 
a  lifter,  <  L.  sublimare,  lift  up :  see  sublimate.']  I, 
a.  Tending  to  sublimate ;  used  in  sublimation. 
II.  n. ;  pi.  sublimatories  (-riz).  A  vessel  for 
sublimation. 

Violes,  croslets,  and  sublymatories. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  240. 

sublime  (sub-lim'),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  sublime  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  sublime,  <  L.  SM6MmM,  uplifted,  high, 
lofty,  sublime ;  origin  unknown. J  I.  a.  If.  High 
in  place;  uplifted;  elevated;  exalted;  lofty. 

Line  to  thy  selfe,  pursue  not  after  Fame ; 
Thundery  at  the  sttblvmest  buildings  aime. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  S32. 
SiMinie  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd. 

Drydm,  ^neid,  vi.  748. 

S.  High  in  excellence;  elevated  by  nature; 
exalted  above  men  in  general  by  lofty  or  noble 
traits ;  eminent :  said  of  persons. 

The  age  was  fruitful  in  great  men,  but  amongst  them 
all,  if  we  except  the  sublime  Julian  leader,  none,  as  re- 
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gards  splendour  of  endowments,  stood  upon  the  same 
level  as  Cicero.  be  Quiruxy,  Cicero. 

Here  dweUs  no  perfect  man  sublvme. 
Nor  woman  winged  before  her  time. 

Whittier,  Last  Walk  in  Autumn. 

3.  Striking  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur 
or  power,  physical  or  moral;  calculated  to 
awaken  awe,  veneration,  exalted  or  heroic  feel- 
ing, and  the  like;  lofty;  grand;  noble:  not- 
ing a  natural  object  or  scenery,  an  action  or 
conduct,  a  discourse,  a  work  of  man's  hands, 
a  spectacle,  etc.:  as,  sublime  scenery;  sublime 
heroism. 

Easy  in  Words  thy  Style,  in  Sense  sublime. 

Prior,  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 

£now  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

Longfellow,  Light  of  Stars. 

The  forms  of  elevated  masses  that  are  most  sublime  are 
the  lofty  and  precipitous,  as  implying  the  most  Intense 
effort  of  supporting  might. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  238. 

Dinah,  covered  with  her  long  white  dress,  her  pale  face 
full  of  subdued  emotion,  almost  like  a  lovely  corpse  into 
which  the  soul  has  returned  charged  with  8u6Ii>ner  secrets 
and  a  sublim«r  love.  George  Eliot,  Adam  Eede,  xv. 

4.  Of  lofty  mien;  elevated  in  manner,  expres- 
sion, or  appearance. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  300. 

For  the  proud  Souldan,  with  presumpteous  cheare 
And  countenance  sublime  and  insolent, 
Sought  onely  slaughter  and  avengement. 

SpenMT,  F.  Q.,  V.  viiL  30. 

5.  In  anat.,  superficial;  not  deep-seated:  op- 
posed to  profound:  asj  the  sublime  flexor  of  the 
fingers  (the  flexor  sublimis,  a  muscle) Sublime 

feometlTr,  the  theory  of  higher  curves.— -  Sublime  Forte. 
ee  Porte.  =Syn.  2  and  3.  Grand,  Lofty,  Sviblime,  majestic, 
stately.  Grand  founds  its  meanings  on  the  idea  of  great 
size,  lofty  and  sublime  on  that  of  height.  Natural  objects 
may  be  sublime  without  physical  height,  if  vastness  and 
great  impressiveness  are  present.  In  the  moral  field  the 
sublime  is  that  which  is  so  high  above  ordinary  human 
achievements  as  to  give  the  impression  of  astonishment 
blended  with  awe,  as  the  leap  of  Curtius  Into  the  chasm, 
or  the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen.  In  moral  things  the 
grand  suggests  both  vastness  and  elevation.  Lofty  may 
imply  pride,  but  in  this  connection  it  notes  only  a  lower 
degree  of  the  sublime,  sublime  being  the  strongest  word  in 
the  language  for  ideas  of  its  class. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  sublime:  commonly  with 
the  definite  article,  (a)  in  la.,  that  which  is  most 
elevated,  stately,  or  imposing  in  style. 

The  mblime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts,  the 
magnificence  of  words,  or  the  harmonious  and  lively  turn 
of  the  phrase.  Ac^dison. 

The  origin  of  the  sublirme  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  that  can  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  a  critic.  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 
(&)  The  grand,  impressive,  and  awe-inspiring  in  the  works 
of  nature  or  art,  as  <liBtinguished  from  the  beautiful :  oc- 
casionally with  the  indefinite  article,  to  express  a  particu- 
lar character  of  sublimity. 

There  is  a  sublvme  in  nature,  as  in  the  ocean  or  the 
thunder — in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds  of  daring  and  self- 
denial— and  in  ari^  as  in  statuary  and  painting,  by  which 
what  is  sublime  in  nature  and  in  moral  character  is  rep- 
resented and  idealized.  Fleming,  Vocab.  Philos. 

(c)  That  which  has  been  elevated  and  sublimated  to  its 
extreme  limit ;  a  noble  and  exalted  ideaL 

Your  upward  gaze  at  me  now  is  the  very  sublime  of  faith, 
truth,  and  devotion.        Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxv. 
Are  you — poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  time  — 
Nearer  one  whit  your  own  sublime 
Than  we  who  never  have  turned  a  rhyme? 

Brmmdng,  The  Last  Ride  Together. 

sublime  (sub-lim'),  ». ;  pret.  and  pp.  sublimed, 
ppr.  sublimvng.    [<  ME.  sublimen,  <  OF.  subli^ 
mer  =  Sp.  Pg.  sublimar  =  It.  sublimare,  <  L. 
subUmart,  raise  on  high,  in  ML.  also  sublimate, 
<  sublimis,  raised  on  high,  sublime :  see  sviblime, 
a.]    I,  trans.  1.  To  raise  on  high. 
Thou  dear  vine,  .  .  . 
Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  strong, 
Nor  can  thy  head  (not  help'd)  Itself  sublime, 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Old  Age,  ill. 

One  mind  has  climbed 
Step  after  step,  by  just  ascent  sublimed. 

Browning,  Sordello. 
3.  To  sublimate. 

'         Th'  austere  and  ponderous  juices  they  gublime 
Make  them  ascend  the  porous  soil  and  climb 
The  orange  tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime. 

SirE.  Blackmjore,  Creation,  ii.  284. 

Sub.  How  do  you  sublime  him  ? 
Face.  With  the  Calce  of  Egg-shells. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  il.  6. 

3.  To  elevate;  refine;  purify;  etherealize. 
Sublimed  thee,  and  exalted  thee,  and  fixed  thee 
In  the  third  region,  called  our  state  of  grace? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  l  1. 

I  am  sublimed !  gross  earth. 
Support  me  not !  I  walk  on  air ! 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iii.  3. 
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Our  Dross  but  weighs  us  down  into  Despair, 
While  their  sublimed  spirits  daunce  i'  th'  Ayr. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  iL 
A  judicious  use  of  metaphors  wonderfully  raises,  sub- 
limes, and  adorns  oratory  or  elocution. 

Goldsmith,  Metaphors. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  affected  by  sublimation; 
be  brought  or  changed  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and  then  condensed  by  cold,  as  camphor 
or  sulphur. 
Particles  of  antimony  which  wiU  not  sublvme  alone. 

Neuiton,  Opticks,  iii.,  query  31. 
Different  bodies  sublvme  at  different  temperatures,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  degrees  of  volatillty.i 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXV.  203. 

3.  To  become  exalted  as  by  sublimation. 
This  new  faith  subliming  into  knowledge. 

E.  B.  Sears,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  172. 

Sublimed  sulphur.    Same  as  fUmers  of  svlphwr.    See 
sulphur. 

sublimely  (sub-lim'li) ,  a^v.    In  a  sublime  man- 
ner; with  exalted  conceptions ;  loftily. 
In  Eiiglish  lays,  and  all  sublimely  sse&i, 
Thy  Homer  warms  with  all  his  ancient  heat. 

Pamdl,  To  Pope. 

sublimeness  (sub-lim'nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  sublime ;  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent or  style ;  sublimity. 

sublimer  (sub-li'mer),  n.  [<  sublime,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  subhmes ;  specifically, 
an  apparatus  for  performing  the  operation  of 
sublimation.  Sublimers  are  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, according  to  their  special  requirements,  but  each 
consists  essenti^y  of  an  inclosure  of  metal,  eartlienware, 
or  glass,  to  which  heat  may  be  applied,  and  a  condenser 
or  collector  for  the  sublimed  substance. 

SUblimette  (sub-li-mef),  »•  [<  F.  sublime,  high 
(see  sublime),  +  dim.  -ette.]  A  variety  of  music- 
box. 

sublimlflcationt  (sub-lim"i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  subUmis,  sublime,  +  facere,  do,  make  (see 
-fy),  +  -aUon.]  The  act  of  making  sublime,  or 
the  state  of  being  made  sublime. 

subliminal  (sub-lim'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  under,  + 
limen  (limin-),  threshold!]  Below  the  threshold 
of  sensation.  In  the  following  quotation  a  simi- 
lar threshold  of  consciousness  is  supposed. 

As  attention  moves  away  from  a,  presentation  its  inten- 
sity diminishes,  and  when  the  presentation  is  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  its  intensity  is  then  subliminal, 
whatever  that  of  the  physical  stimulus  may  be. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX  49. 

sublimitation  (sub-lim-i-ta'shon),  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate or  secondary  limitation.  De  Quineey, 
Style,  iii. 

sublimity  (sub-lim'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  sublimities  (-tiz>. 
[<  F.  sublimits  =  Sp.  sublinvidad  =  Pg.  subU- 
midade  =  It.  sublimitA,  <  L.  subUmita(t-)s,  lof- 
tiness, elevation,  <  sublimis,  raised  on  high, 
sublime:  see  sublime.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
sublime ;  that  character  or  quality  of  anything 
which  marks  it  as  sublime;  grandeur.  Especially 
— (a)  Loftiness  of  nature  or  character ;  moral  grandeur : 
as,  the  svblimxty  of  an  action. 

The  sublimity  of  the  character  of  Clirist  owes  nothing 
to  his  historians.  Buekminster. 

(b)  Loftiness  of  conception;  exaltation  of  sentiment  or 
style. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and,  indeed,  his  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence, lies  in  the  smlimdty  of  his  thoughts. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 
(e)  Grandeur;  vastness;  majesty,  whether  exhibited  in 
the  works  of  nature  or  of  art :  as,  the  m62t>n%of  a  scene 
or  of  a  building. 

It  seems  manifest  that  the  most  perfect  realization  of 
structural  beauty  and  sublim^y  possible  to  music  is  at- 
tained by  instrumental  composition. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  217. 

There  is  also  the  sensation  of  great  m^nitude,  corre- 
sponding to  the  voluminous  in  sound,  and  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  what  we  term  sublimity. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  217. 

3.  That  which  is  sublime ;  a  sublime  person  or 
thing. 

The  particle  of  those  sublimitiee 

Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos. 

Byron,  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  64. 

3.  The  highest  degree  of  its  highest  quality  of 
which  anything  is  capable;  climax;  acme. 

The  sublimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do  those  things  living 
which  are  to  be  desired  when  dying.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Extensive,  intensive,  etc.,  sublimity.    See  the  adjec- 
tives. =Syn.  1.  See  sublime. 

SUblinear  (sub-lin'e-ar),  a.    Nearly  linear. 
Suture  sublinea/r  above  and  slightly  channeled  below. 
Amer.  Nat.,  XXn.  1017. 

sublingua  (sub-ling'gwa),  n.;  -pi.  sublinguse 
(-gwe).  [NL.  (cf.  LL.  sublinguium,  the  epi- 
glottis), <  L.  sub,  under,  +  lingua,  the  tongue.] 
A  process  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  developed  between  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  and  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
some  animals,  as  lemurs :  it  may  acquire  con- 
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eiderable  size,  and  become  denticulated  or  pec- 
tinated. 

In  many  Frosimii  and  Chiroptera,  as  also  in  the  platyr- 
rhine  apes,  there  is  a  process  below  the  tongue  which  is 
Bometimes  double ;  this  is  the  so-called  mblingua. 

Oegenbawr,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  653. 

sublingual  (sub-ling'gwal),  a.  [=  P.  sublingual; 
as  sub-  +  Ungual.^  1 .  Sitilatedunder  the  tongue, 
or  on  the  under  side  of  the  tongue ;  hypoglos- 
sal :  specifying  various  structures.  Also  sub- 
glossal. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sublingua. 
—Sublingual  arterr^a  branch  of  biluroation  of  the 
lingual  artery,  arising  with  the  ranine  opposite  the  margin 
of  the  hyoglossus  muscle,  and  running  on  the  geniohyo- 
gloBsus  to  the  sublingual  gland.— Sublji^nial  calciUus, 
a  salivary  calculus  of  the  sublingual  gland. — Sublingual 
cyst.  Same  as  rantrfa.- Sublingual  foSSa,  a  shSlow 
cavity  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone 
above  the  mylohyoid  ridge,  and  near  the  symphysis 
menti,  partly  lodgmg  the  sublingual  gland.— Sublingual 
gland,  the  smallest  salivary  gland,  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  discharging  by  a  series  of  ducts  (eight  to  twen- 
ty—the  ducts  of  Rivini)  either  freely  into  the  mouth  or 
Into  the  duct  of  Wharton.  The  longest  duct,  running  along 
Wharton's  duct,  and  opening  with  or  very  near  it,  is  called 
the  dtict  of  Bartholin.  See  cut  under  saiivaTy, —  Sub- 
lingual process,  the  sublingua. 

sublitiont  (sub-lish'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *suJ>li- 
tio(n-),  <  sublimere,  pp.  subUtus,  anoint  beneath, 
lay  on  as  a  ground-color,  prime,  <  sub,  under, 
+  Unere,  smear:  see  liniment.']  In. painti/ng,  the 
act  or  art  of  laying  the  ground-color  under  the 
perfect  color. 

SUblittoral  (sub-lit'o-ral),  a.  In  eool.,  of  lit- 
toral habits  to  some  extent ;  living  near  the  sea- 
shore ;  especially,  living  at  a  somewhat  lower 
horizon  under  water  than  that  of  the  littoral 
zone. 

SUblobular  (sub-lob'u-lar),  o.  Situated  beneath 
a  lobule.  Compare  inierlobular  and  miralobur- 
lar. 

The  intralobular  vein  .  .  .  opens  into  the  svilolndar 
vein,  and  thence  into  the  hepatic  vein. 

Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  697. 

Sublobulax  veins,  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  on  which 
the  hepatic  lobules  lie  and  into  which  the  intralobular 
veins  discharge. 

sublunar  (sub-lu'nSr),  a.  [=  F.  sublunaire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  sublunar  ="lt.  sullunare,  <  L.  sub,  un- 
der, -I-  Vwna,  the  moon:  see  Ivmar.]  Situated 
beneath  or  nearer  than  the  moon. 


This  vast  eMunar  vault. 


MOton,  P.  L.,  iv.  777. 


The  city's  moonlit  spires  and  myriad  lamps 
Like  stars  in  a  sniblunair  sky  did  glow. 

SheUey,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  1. 

sublunary  (sub'lu-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [See  sub- 
lunar.]    I.  a.  1.  Situated  beneath  the  moon. 

Each  sublunarie  bodie  is  composde 

Of  the  fower  elementes,  which  are  proposde 

By  Ilature  to  that  end. 

Tifmei^  WMetle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

Hence — 2.  Pertaining  to  this  world;  terres- 
trial; mundane;  earSily;  worldly:  as,  sublu- 
nary affairs. 
All  things  which  are  sublunary  are  subject  to  change. 
Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Am  I  not  now  dying  a  victim  to  the  horror  and  the  mys- 
tery of  the  wildest  of  all  svMunary  visions  ? 

Foe,  Tales,  I.  418. 
Il.t  n.  Any  worldly  thing. 
That  these  sutlunaries  have  their  greatest  freshness 
plac'd  in  only  Hope,  it  is  a  conviction  undeniable ;  that> 
upon  enjoyment,  all  our  joys  do  vanish. 

Feltham,  Besolves,  ii.  66. 

sublunate  (sub-lu'nat),  a.  Api)roaching  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  suboreseentic :  as,  a  sub- 
lunate mark. 

subluzate  (sub-luk'sat),  V.  t.  To  dislocate  par- 
tially. 

subluxation  (sub-luk-sa'shon),  n.  Partial  dis- 
location. 

submammary  (sub-mam'a-ri),  a.  Situated  be- 
neath or  below  the  mammary  gland;  infra- 
mammary  ;  also,  more  deeply  seated  than  this 
gland.— Submammaiy  abscess,  an  abscess  between 
the  mammary  gland  and  the  chest- wall. — Submamma- 
ry region.  Same  as  inframummmary  region  (which  see, 
under  inframammary). 

submargin  (sub'mar'jin),  n.  In  entom.,  a  space 
parallel  to  a  margin  and  but  slightly  separated 
from  it. 

submarginal  (sub-mar'ji-nal),  a.  In  bot.  and 
eool.,  situated  near  the  mar^ — _Submaxglnal 
cells,  in  entom.,  a  series  of  cells  in  the  wing  of  a  hyme- 
nopterouB  insect  lying  behind  the  stigma  and  marginal 
cell. — Submaxglnal  ve^  or  nervure,  in  hymenopter^ 
ous  insects,  one  of  the  transverse  nervnres  separating  the 
submarginal  cells.  In  the  ChtUcididm  it  is  a  short  sub- 
costal vein  running  from  the  base  of  the  wing  and  bend- 
ing upward  to  the  costal  margin,  where  it  takes  the  name 
of  marginal  vein. 

SUbmarginate  (sub-mar'ji-nat),  a.  In  entom., 
bordered  with  a  mark  which  is  slightly  sepa- 
rated from  the  edge.    , 
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submargined  (sub-mar'jind),  a.    Same  as  sub- 

marginate. 
submarine  (sub-ma-ren'),  a.  and  n.    [=  P.  sous- 

marin  =  Sp.  Pg.  siibmarino;  as  sub-  +  marine.] 

1.  a.  1.  Situated  or  living  under  or  in  the  sea, 
either  at  the  bottom  or  below  the  surface ;  below 
the  surface  of  the  sea :  as,  submarine  plants ;  a 
submarine  telegraph. —  2.  Occurring  or  carried 
on  below  the  surface  of  the  sea :  as,  submarine 
explorations;  designed  for  use  under  the  sea: 

as,  submarine  armor Submarine  armor.    See 

armor. — Submarine  boat,  a  boat  which  is  so  fltted  that 
it  can  be  propelled  when  entirely  submerged,  and  carries  a 
sufficient  amount  of  compressed  air  to  admit  of  remain- 
ing below  the  surface  for  several  hours.  The  chief  object 
sought  is  the  carrying  and  operating  of  torpedoes.-  Sub- 
marine cable.  See  caMe.— Submarine  denudation, 
denudation  which  takes  place  beneath  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Some  geologists,  however,  do  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  marine  and  submarine  denudation.  In  the  for- 
mer, all  denudation  under  or  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  is 
properly  included ;  in  the  latter,  only  that  which  takes 
place  beneath  the  sear-level.- Submarine  forest.  See 
foreit.—  Submarine  gun,  a  gun  adapted  for  the  discharge 
of  projectiles  below  the  surface  of  the  water. — Subma- 
rine lamp,  mine,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Submarine 
volcano,  a  volcano  begun  beneath  the  sea,  but  usually 
developed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  eruptive  forces 
BO  as  to  rise  above  the  sea-level,  and  sometimes  to  a  very 
considerable  height.  Some  islands  thus  begun  by  sub- 
marine volcanic  agencies  have  disappeared  after  a  time ; 
others  have  been  permanent.  The  Mediterranean,  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Azores,  and  the  coast  of  Iceland  are  localities 
where  submarine  volcanic  action  has  been  exhibited  on  a 
grand  scale. 

II,  n.  A  submarine  plant. 

submaster  (sub'mas'''t6r),  n.  [<  OP.  soubmaistre, 
P.  sousmaitre,  <  ML.  submagister,  a  submaster,  < 
L.  sub,  under,  -I-  magister,  master:  see  master^.'] 
A  subordinate  or  deputy  master:  as,  the  sub- 
muster  of  a  school. 

submaxilla  (sub-mak-sil'a),  n. ;  pi.  submaxillse 
(-e).  The  under  jaw  or  mandible;  especially,  the 
submaxillary  bone,  or  bone  of  the  under  jaw. 

submaxillary  (sub-mak'si-la-ri),  n.  and  a.  I. 
n.;  T^\.  submaxillaries  (-Tiz).  'The  inferior  max- 
illary bone;  the  under  jaw-bone,  inframaxil- 
lary,  or  mandible. 

II.  a.  1.  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  under 
jaw  or  inferior  maxiUa ;  forming  the  basis  of 
the  lower  jaw,  as  a  bone  or  bones ;  mandibu- 
lar. (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  submaxillary 
gland:  as,  submaxillary  secretion  or  saliva. — 

2.  Situated  under  the  jaws :  as,  the  submaxil- 
lary triangle — Submaxillary  artery,  one  of  several 
large  branches  of  the  facial  artery  which  supply  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  and  neighboring  parts. — Submaxlllaiy 
duct,  the  duct  of  Wharton. — Submaxillary  fossa.  See 
/ossdi.— Submaxillary  ganglion.  Seepan^ifoji.- Sub- 
maxillary gland,  a  salivary  gland  situated  beneath  the 
lower  jaw,  on  either  side,  discharging  beneath  the  tongue 
by  Wharton's  duct :  it  is  innervated  from  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  and  sympathetic  nerves.  See  cut  under  salivary. — 
SubmazlUary  nerve,  the  inframaxillary  nerve. —  Sub- 
maxillary region.  Same  as  suprahyoid  region  (which 
see,  under  suprahyoid). — Submaxillary  triangle.  See 
trmn^Ie.— Submaxlllaiy  vein,  a  tributai^  of  the  facial 
vein  draining  the  submaxillary  gland. 

submaximal  (sub-mak'si-mal),  a.    Nearly  but 
not  quite  maximal. 
SubmaxiTiuil  nerve-irritations. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  235. 

submedial  (sub-me'di-al),  a.    Same  as  subme- 


submedian  (sub-me'di-an),  a.  Situated  near 
but  not  at  the  middle;  specifically,  in  conch., 
admedian;  lying  next  the  middle  line  on  each 
side,  as  certain  teeth  of  the  radula.  Also  sub- 
medial — Submedian  cell,  in  entom.,  same  as  intemo- 
median  c^Z  (which  see,  under  intemomedian). 

submediant  (sub-me'di-ant),  n.  In  music,  the 
tone  of  a  scale  midway  IJetween  the  subdomi- 
nant  and  the  upper  tonic ;  the  sixth,  as  B  in  the 
scale  of  D.    Also  called  superdominant. 

submembranous  (sub-mem'bra-nus),  a.  Some- 
what membranous ;  a  little  leathery  or  coria- 
ceous. 

SUbmeningeal  (sub-mf-nin'je-al),  a.  Situated 
beneath  the  meninges. 

submental  (sub-men'tal),  a.  [<  submentum  + 
-al.]  1.  Situated  beneath  the  chin,  or  under 
the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw.  Specifically — 2.  In 
entom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  submentum.— - 
Submental  artery,  the  largest  of  the  cervical  branches 
of  the  facial  artery,  given  off  in  the  region  of  the  submax- 
illary gland,  and  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.— 
Submental  vein,  that  one  of  the  tributary  veins  of  the 
facial  vein  which  accompanies  the  submental  artery. 

submentum  (sub-men'tum),  ».;  pi.  submenta 
(-ta).  [NL.,  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  mentum,  the 
chin:  see  mentwm.]  In  entom.,  the  proximal 
one  of  two  basal  median  parts  or  pieces  of  the 
labium,  the  other  being  the  mentum;  the  prox- 
imal one  of  the  two  basal  parts  ^f  the  second 
maxUla.  See  cuts  under  mouth^part,  palpus, 
Hymenoptera,  and  Insecta. 


submiss 

submerge  (sub-mferj'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
merged,  ppr.  submerging.  [<  OP.  submerger 
soubmerger,  P.  submerger  =  Pr.  submerger,  sub- 
mergir,  somergvr  =  Sp.  sumergir  =  Pg.  submer- 
gir  =  It.  sommergere,  <  L.  submergere,  summer- 
gere,  plunge  under,  sink,  overwhelm,  <  sub,  un- 
der, +  mergere,  dip,  sink,  plunge :  see  merge.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  put  under  water;  plunge. —  2. 
To  cover  or  overflow  with  water;  inundate;, 
drown. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 

A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes ! 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  6.  94. 

Submerged  bog,  submerged  forest,  a  bog  or  forest 
sunk  below  its  original  position,  so  that  it  has  become 
covered  by  water.  Thus,  at  Clonea,  near  Dungarvan,  in 
Ireland,  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  pine  forest,  milea 
in  length,  now  usually  covered  with  many  fathoms  of 
water.— Submerged  pump.    See  pumpK 

II.  intrans.  To  sink  under  water ;  be  buried 
or  covered,  as  by  a  fluid;  sink  out  of  sight. 

There  is  ...  a  plot,  which  emerges  more  than  once, 
for  carrying  the  King  to  Rouen ;  jjlot  after  plot  emerging 
and  submerging,  like  ignes  fatui  in  foul  weather,  which 
lead  nowbither.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  iii.  4. 

submergence  (sub-mer'jens),  n.  [<  submerge 
-t-  -ence.]  The  act  of  submerging,  or  plunging 
under  water;  the  state  of  being  submerged;, 
submersion ;  hence,  a  sinking  out  of  sight. 

submerse  (sub-m6rs'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  submersusr 
summersus,  pp.  of  submergere,  summergere,  sub- 
merge: see  submerge.]  To  put  under  water; 
submerge.     [Rare.] 

submerse  (sub-m6rs'),  a.  [<  L.  submersus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]     Same  as  submersed. 

submersed  (sub-m6rst'),  p.  a.  In  bot,  growing 
under  water,  as  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
Also  demersed  and  submerged. 

submersible  (sub-mfer'si-bl),  a.  [<  submerse  + 
-ible.]  That  may  be  submersed.  The  Engineer, 
LXVn.  59. 

submersion  (sub-m6r'shon),  n.  [=  P.  submer- 
sion =  Sp.  sum&rsion  =  Pg.  submersSo  =  It.  som- 
mersione,  <  LL.  submer sio{n-),  summersio(n-),  a. 
sinking,  submerging,  <  L.  submergere,  summer- 
gere, submerge :  see  submerge.]  The  act  of  sub- 
merging, or  tiie  state  of  being  submerged. 

submetallic  (sub-me-tal'ik),  a.  Imperfectly  or 
partially  metallic :  as,  the  submetaMc  luster  of 
wolfram. 

submiliary  (sub-mil'i-a-ri),  o.  Slightly  smaller 
than  miliary.    Lancet',  1891, 1. 

subminimal  (sub-min'i-mal),  a.  Less  than 
minimal. 

subministert  (sub-min'is-t6r),  ®.  [<  OP.  sab- 
ministrer  =.Sp.  suministrar  =  Pg.  subministrar, 
<  L.  subministrare,  sumministrare,  aid  by  giv- 
ing, afford,  supply,  <  sub,  under,  +  ministrare,. 
attend,  provide,  furnish,  <  minister,  an  atten- 
dant: see  minister.]  I.  trans.  To  supply;  af- 
ford; administer.  Sir  M.  Sale,  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  154. 

II.  intrams.  To  subserve;  be  useful;  be  sub- 
servient.   Sir  B.  VEstrange. 

subministrantt  (sub-min'is-tramt),  a.  [<  L. 
subministran{t-)s,  sumministran'(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sub- 
ministrare, summimistrare,  aid  by  giving,  sup- 
ply: see  subminister.]  Subservient;  subordi- 
nate.   Bacon. 

subministratet  (sub-min'is-trat),  v.  t.  [<  L. 
subministratus,  sumministratus,  pp.  of  subminis- 
trare, sumministrare,  aid  by  giving,  supply :  see 
subminister.]    Same  as  subminister.    Harvey. 

subministrationt  (sub-min-is-tra'shon),  n.  [< 
OP.  subministraOon  =  Sp.  suministrdkon  =  Pg. 
subministrc^So,  <  L.  subministraUo(n-),  sum- 
mimistraUoQiir-),  a  giving,  supplying:  see  sub- 
ministrate.]  The  act  of  subministering,  or  fur- 
nishing or  supplying.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquise, 
p.  529.  ^^^     ^  .         H      - 

submiss  (sub-mis'),  a.  [=  OP.  submis,  soubmis, 
soumAs,  soumi,  P.  sounds  =  Sp.  swmiso  =  Pg.  sub- 
misso  =  It.  sommesso,  <  L.  submissus,  summissus,. 
pp.  of  submittere,  summittere,  put  under,  lower, 
reduce:  see  submit]  1.  Humble;  submissive. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Nearer  his  presence— Adam,  though  not  awed, 
Yet  with  submiss  approach  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superiour  nature  bowing  low. 
.    .  Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  369u 

A  simple,  stibmiss,  humble  style. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  Int. 
2f.  Low;  soft;  gentle. 

Thus  th'  old  Hebrew  muttering  gan  to  speak 
In  submiss  voice,  that  Isaac  might  not  hear 
His  bitter  grief. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Fathers. 
These  are  crying  sins,  and  have  shrill  voices  in  heaven; 
neither  are  they  submiss  and  whispering  on  the  earth. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  213. 


submission 

submission  (sub-mish'gn),  n.  [<  OF.  suhmis- 
sion,  soubmission,  sownilssion,  P.  soumission  = 
Sp.  sumision  =  Pg.  sulmissSo  =  It.  summissione, 
<.  h.  8ubmissio{n-),summissio{'nr),aletting  down, 
lowering,  sinking,  <  submittere,  summittere,  pp. 
submissus,  summissus,  put  under,  let  down,  low- 
er, reduce:  Bee  submit.]  1.  The  act  of  submit- 
ting, in  any  sense  of  that  word ;  especially,"  the 
act  of  yielding ;  entire  surrender  to  the  control 
or  government  of  another. 

Submisaion,  Dauphin !  'tis  a  mere  Frencli  word ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  64. 
'Tis  known  we  are  up,  and  marclung.    No  subTnissionf 
No  promise  of  base  peace,  can  cure  our  maladies. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  T.  4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submissive;  humility; 
yielding  of  opinion ;  acquiescence. 

In  all  mbmiBsion  and  humility 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  58. 

3.  Compliance  with  the  commands  or  laws  of 
a  superior;  obedience. 

This  Passage  was  a  little  pleasing  to  the  King,  to  think 
that  be  had  a  Judge  of  such  Courage,  and  a  Son  of  such 
SubmiasCon.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  163. 

God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt; 
Who  ever  more  approves,  and  more  accepj^s 
(Best  pleased  with  humble  and  filial  submiision). 

Milton,  a.  A.,  1.  611. 

4.  In  law,  an  agreement  to  submit  a  disputed 

point  to  arbitration Submission  of  the  clergy, 

the  a^eement  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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Morris  submitted  that  congress  should  apply  to  the 
states  for  the  power  of  incorporating  a  bank. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  32. 

6t.  To  moderate ;  restrain ;  soften. 

What  opyn  confession  of  felonye  hadde  ever  juges  so 
accordaunt  in  cruelte  .  .  .  that  eyther  erroure  of  mannes 
wit  or  elles  condicioun  of  fortune  .  .  .  ne  submiltede 
some  of  hem?  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  yield  one's  self,  physically 
or  morally,  to  any  power  or  authority;  give  up 
resistance;  surrender. 

Courage  never  to  siibwU  or  yield. 

^(Uton,  P.  L.,  i.  108. 
The  Mahometans  .  .  .  with  one  consent  ivMmtUd  to 
the  tilbute  imposed  upon  them. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  116. 

2.  To  be  subject;  acquiesce  in  the  authority 
of  another;  yield  without  opposition. 

To  thy  husband's  will 

Thine  shall  siwwM.         MUton,  P.  L.,  x.  196. 

Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its  punishments 

rather  seems  to  submit  to  a  necessity  than  to  make  a 

choice.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

No  statesman  ever  enjoyed  success  with  so  exquisite  a 

relish,  or  submitted  to  defeat  with  so  genuine  and  unforced 

a  cheerfulness.  '       Macamay,  Horace  Walpole. 

3.  To  maintain;  declare:  usually  in  formally 
respectful  expression  of  a  decided  opinion:  as, 
"  That,  I  submit,  sir,  is  not  the  case."  [CoUoq.] 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  To  succumb,  comply,  bow. 

submittal  (sub-mit'al),  n.  [<  submit  +  -aZ.] 
The  act  or  process  o'i  submitting.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXII.  262.     [Rare.] 


iTndir^n^cSniriSraSrembomedin  t^^^^^^  Submitter  (sub-mit'er),^™      l<  submit  +  -.rl  ] 

'  ~ One  who  submits.     WMtlock,  Manners  of  the 

English;  p.  118. 

SUbmonisht  (sub-mon'ish),  V.  t.  [With  term,  as 
in  monish,  admonish,,  <  L.  submonere,  summonere, 
remind  privately,  <  sub,  under,  +  monere,  pp. 
monitus,  remind,  advise:  see  monish.l  To  sug- 
gest; reprove  gently;  advise.     Granger. 

submonitiont  (sub-mo-nish'on),  n.  [<  ML.  sub- 
monitio{n-),  <  L.  submonere,  summonere,  remind 
privately:  see  submowish.']  Suggestion;  gentle 
reproof.     Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  29. 

submontagne  (sub-mon-tan'),  a.  Same  as  sub- 
montane.   The  Nation,  March  11, 1869,  p.  191. 

submontane  (sub-mon'tan),  a.  Situated  at  or 
near  the  base  of  a  mountain  or  mountain-range ; 
belonging  to  the  foot-hills  of  a  range.    See/oo*- 


ot  Parliament  of  1534  known  as  the  Act  of  Submission, 
not  to  promulgate  new  canons  without  the  royal  assent. 
=:S7n.  4.  Com^iance,  etc.    See  obedience. 
submissive  (sub-mis'iv),  a.     [<  submiss  +  -foe.] 

1.  Inclined  or  ready  to  submit;  yielding  to 
power  or  authority;  obedient;  humble. 

His  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  aubmissive  in  distress. 

JUUton,  P.  L.,  X.  942. 

2.  Testifying  or  showing  submission:  of  things. 

lie  bring  him  on  submissive  knees. 

Brome,  Antipodes,  iii.  2. 
He,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  sulrmiseive  charms. 
Smiled  with  superiour  love.    Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  498. 

The  sever'd  Bars 
Submissive  clink  again  their  brazen  Portals. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

=Syn.  1.  Compliant,  yielding,  obsequious,  subservient, 
tractable,  docile;  resigned,  uncomplaining,  unrepining, 
patient,  long-suffering. 

submissively  (sub-mis'iv-li),  adv.    In  a  submis- 
sive manner;  with  submission;  with  acknow- 


Foremost  among  the  wines  of  Hungary  is  the  sweet 
Tokay,  grown  in  the  submontane  district  around  the  town 
of  Tokay.  Bneyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  610. 


lodgment  of  inferiority;  humbly, 
SUbmissiveness_(sub-mis;iv-nes),m.    The  state  submucous  (sub-mu'kus),  a. 

or  quality  of  being  submissive,  in  any  sense  of    „„„f  „f  ™„„,,=  „„  „  c^„r.JtA^ 

the  word.   Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 
submisslyt  (sub-mis'li),  adv.    Humbly;  with 

subnoission.    Ecclus.  xxix.  5. 
submissnessf  (sub-mis'nes),  ».    Submissive- 

ness;  humbleness;  obedience.    Burton,  Anat. 

of  Mel.,  p.  140. 
submit  (sub-mif),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  submitted, 

ppr.  submitting.     [<  ME.  submitten,  <  OP.  soub- 

mettre,  soumettre,  P.  soumettre  =  Pr.  sobmetre, 

sotzmetre  =  Sp.  someter  =  Pg.  submetter  =  It. 

sommettere,  <  L.  submittere,  summittere,  put  or 

place  under,  let  down,  lower,  reduce,  put  down, 

quell,  <  sub  +  mittere,  send.]    I.  trans.  If.  To 

put  or  place  under  or  down. 

This  said,  the  bristled  throat 

Of  the  submitted  sacrifice  with  ruthless  steel  he  cut ; 

Which  straight  into  the  hoary  sea  Talthybius  cast,  to  feed 

The  searborn  nation.  Chapman,  Iliad,  zix.  258, 

2t.  To  let  down;  cause  to  sink;  lower. 

Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while. 

Dryden,  To  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  L  139. 

3.  To  yield;  surrender  to  the  power,  will,  or  „°tt*!' *  T-^^°}®V    ..    ,    +,-i  ^     „     nj-„/io™+ow 
authority  of  another;  subject:  often  used  re-  SUbnarcotlC  (sub-nar-kot'ik),   a.    Moderately 


submucosa  (sub-mu-ko'sa),  ».;  pi, 
(-se).  [NL.,  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  mucosus,  mu- 
cous.] The  layer  of  areolar  tissue  underlying 
a  mucous  membrane ;  submucous  tissue. 

^,  1.  Consisting  in 
part  of  mucus,  as  a  secretion;  also,  of  a  char- 
acter between  mucous  membrane  and  ordinary 
skin,  as  the  red  part  of  the  lips. —  2.  Lying  be- 
neath mucous  membrane.  See  submucosa. — 
Submucous  coat.  Same  as  submucosa. — Submucous 
cystitis,  cystitis  affecting  the  submucosa  of  the  luinary 
bladder.—  Submucous  riles,  rales  produced  in  medium- 
sized  bronchial  tubes  of  an  indistinctly  mucous  character. 

submucronate  (sub-mti'kro-nat),  a.  In  zool., 
imperfectly  mucronate;  having  an  imperfect 
mucro. 

SUbmultiple  (sub-mul'ti-pl),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
number  which  divides  another  without  a  re- 
mainder, or  is  an  aliquot  part  of  it :  thus,  7  is 
a  submultiple  of  56. 

II,  a.  Noting  a  number  or  quantity  which  is 
exactly  contained  in  another  number  or  quan- 
tity an  exact  number  of  times :  as,  a  submulti- 
ple number — Submultlpleratio.   See  ratio. 

submundane  (sub-mun'dan),  a.  Existing  un- 
der the  world;  underground;  subterranean. 

submuscular  (sub-mus'ku-lar),  a.   Situated  be- 


flexively, 

Yf  ougt  be  mys  in  word,  sillable,  or  dede, 

I  stibmitte  me  to  correccioun  withoate  ony  debate. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands. 

Eph.  V.  22. 
She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 
Suimiitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxiv. 

4.  To  refer  to  the  discretion  or  judgment  of 
another;  refer:  as,  to  submit  a  controversy  to 
arbitrators;  to  submit  a  question  to  the  court. 

I  submit  for  your  especial  consideration  whether  our 
Indian  system  shall  not  be  remodelled 


narcotic. 

subnasal  (sub-na'zal),  a.  Situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  or  under  the  nose ;  specificalljr,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  anterior  nasal  spine — Sub- 
nasal  point,  in  craniom.,  the  middle  of  the  inferior  bor- 
der of  the  anterior  nares,  or  the  root  of  the  anterior  nasal 
spine.    See  cut  under  craniometry. 

subnascent  (sub-nas'ent),  a.  [<  L.  subnas- 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  subnasoi,  grow  up  under  or  out 
of,  follow  after,  <  sub,  under,  +  nasd,  be  born : 
see  nascent.'}    Urowing  underneath. 

Of  noxious  influence  to  the  mbnascent  plants  of  other 
kinds.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  I.  xii.  §  1. 

SUbnatural  (sub-nat'u-ral),  a.  Below  nature; 
infranatural ;  hypophysical. 


suboctave 

der,  +  Gr.  veKpdg,  a  dead  body,  +  nop^,  form.l 
A  division  of  neuropterous  insects  (in  a  broad 
sense),  including  those  which  have  quiescent 
incomplete  pupse,  which,  however,  acquire  the 
power  of  locomotion  before  they  assume  the 
perfect  state.  It  corresponds  closely  with  the 
modern  restricted  order  Neuroptera  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  Pseudoneuroptera), 

subnectt  (sub-nekf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  subnectere,  tie 
under,  bind  on  beneath,  <  sub,  under,  +  nectere, 
pp.  nexus,  bind,  tie,  fasten.  Cf.  annect,  connect: 
see  also  subnex.']  To  tie,  buckle,  or  fasten  be- 
neath.   Imp.  Diet. 

subnervian  (sub-nfer'vi-an),  a.  Same  as  sub- 
neural.    Enayc.  Brit.,  XXlV.  679. 

subneural  (sub-nii'ral),  a.  Situated  beneath  a 
main  neural  axis  or  nervous  cord:  in  annelids, 
specifying  that  one  of  the  longitudinal  trunks 
of  the  pseudohemal  system  which  runs  beneath 
the  ganglionic  cord,  as  in  the  earthworm.  En- 
cyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  185. 

SUbnezt  (sub-neks'),  «.  *.  [<  L.  subnexus,  pp. 
of  subnectere,  tie  under:  see  subnect.'i  To  sub- 
join; add.    Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  873. 

subnitrate  (sub-m'trat),  »,  A  basic  nitrate, 
capable  of  saturating  more  nitric  acid,  thus 
forming  a  normal  nitrate. 

SUbniveal  (sub-m've-al)jia.   Same  as  subnioean. 

subnivean  (sub-ni've-an),  a.  Situated  or  car- 
ried on  under  the  snow.     [Eare.] 

At  a  spot  where  the  whiffling  winds  had  left  the  earth 

nearly  bare  [of  snow],  he  commenced  his  subnivean  woii.. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17.- 

Subnobiles  (sub-nob'i-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
sub,  under,  +  nobilis,  noble.]  In  ornith.,  in 
Sundevall's  system,  a  cohort  of  the  order  Pro- 
ceres,  established  to  distinguish  the  Apterygidse 
or  Idwis  from  other  ratite  or  struthious  birds. 

subnodal  (sub-no'dal),  a.  In  entom.,  situated 
behind  the  nodus,  a  point  nearthe  center  of  the 
costal  margin,  in  the  wings  of  certain  dragon- 
flieSj  where  the  nervures  appear  to  be  knotted. 

subnormal  (sub-n6r'mal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1, 
Less  than  normal;  abnormal  by  defect  or  de- 
ficiency.—  2.  In  math.,  cut  off  by  the  normal. 

II,  n.  That  part  of  the  axis  of  abscissas  of 
a  curve  which  is  intercepted  between  the  nor- 
mal and  the  ordinate Polar  subnormal,  the  line 

drawn  from  the  origin  of  polar  cooi:dinates  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  vector  to  meet  the  normal. 

subnormality  (sub-n6r-mal'i-ti),  n.  [<  subnor- 
mal +  -j^.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
subnormal.    Lancet,  1890, 1, 105. 

SUbnotation  (sub-no-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sub- 
notatio{n-),  a  signing  underneath,  a  subscrip- 
tion, <  subnotare,  pp.  subnotatus,  note  or  write 
underneath,  subscribe,  <  sub,  under,  -1-  notare,. 
note,  mark:  see  mofei,]    Same  as  rescript,  1. 

SUbnubilar  (sub-niL'bi-lar),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  under, 
+  nubila,  clouds  (see  swbrmvolar),  +  -ar3.]  Sit- 
uated under  the  clouds.     [Eare.] 

The  every-day  observation  of  the  most  unlettered  man 

who  treads  the  fields  and  is  wet  with  the  mists  and  rains 

must  convince  him  that  there  is  no  sub-nubilarzo\\&  sphere. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  the  World,  p.  63. 

subnude  (sub-nM'),  a.  In  bot.,  almost  naked 
or  bare  of  leaves. 

subnuvolar  (sub-nii'vo-lar),  a.  [<  L.  sub,  un- 
der, -I-  It.  nuvola,  a  cloufl,  <  L.  nubila,  clouds, 
neut.  pi.  of  nubihis,  cloudy:  see  nubilous.  Cf. 
L.  subn/ubilus,  somewhat  cloudy,  <  sub,  under,  -I- 
mwJjZMS,  cloudy.]  Somewhat  cloudy;  partially 
covered  or  obscured  by  clouds.  [Eare.] 
Subnuvolar  lights  of  evening.  Lord  Houghton. 

subobscure  (sub-ob-skur'),  a.  [<  L.  subobscm-us, 
somewhat  obscure,  <  sub,  under,  -I-  obscurus,  ob- 
scure :  see  obscure.']    Somewhat  obscure. 

SUbobscurely  (sub-gb-skiir'li),  adv.  Somewhat 
obscurely  or  darkly.   Donne,  Devotions,  p.  218. 

subobtuse  (sub-gb-tus'),  a.   Somewhat  obtuse. 

suboccipital  (sub-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  1.  Situated 
under  the  hindhead,  or  below  (back  of)  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  as  a  nerve. —  2.  Situated  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain, 
as  a  gyre  or  a  flssiu-e.-Suboccipital  nerve,  the 
first  cervical  nerve.— Suboccipital  triangle.    See  tri- 


Urusoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  316.   SubnecrOmofpHotica'  (Sub-nek"'r6-m6r-fot'i 
5.  To  propose ;  declare  as  one's  opinion.  'ka),n.pl.    [NL,  (Westwood,  1840),  <  L.  sm6,  un- 


suboceanic  (sub-6-she-an'ik),  a.  Lying  beneath 
the  ocean.    Nature,  S;L.  658. 

subocellate  (sub-os'el-at),  a.  Indistinctly  ocel- 
late ;  somewhat  resembling  an  ocellus ;  in  en- 
tom., noting  spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies, 
etc.,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  another  color, 
but  destitute  of  a  central  spot  or  pupil.  Also 
called  blind  or  epupillate  spots. 

suboctave  (sub'ok'tav),  n.    1.  An  eighth  part. 
Our  gallon,  which  has  the  pint  tor  its  suboctave. 

Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 


suboctave 

2.  In  music,  the  octave  below  a  given  tone. — 
Suboctave  coupler,  in  argan-buUding,  a  coupler  which 
adds  digitals  an  octave  below  those  struck,  eiuier  on  the 
same  keyboard  or  on  another. 

suboctuple  (sub-ok'tu-pl),  a.  Containing  one 
part  of  eight;  havii^'  the  ratio  1:8.  Bp.  Wil- 
Jdns,  Archimedes,  vii. 

snbocular  (sub-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  suiocularis, 
that  is  beneath  the  eye,  <  sub,  under,  +  ocularis, 
pertaining  to  the  eye,  <  ocuhis,  eye.]    Situated 

under  the  eye;  suborbital;  suboptic Subocu- 

lar  antennee,  in  entom.,  antennae  inserted  below  the  eyes, 
as  in  most  Homoptera. 

suboesophageal,  a.    See  subesophageal. 

subopercle  (sub'o-p6r''kl),  n.  The  suboperc.u- 
lar  bone,  or  suboperculum,  of  a  fish. 

SUbopercular  (pub-o-per'ka-lar),  o.  [<  submer- 
ouVum  +  -arS.]  Composing  a'lower  part  oi^the 
operculum  or  ^U-flap  of  a  fish ;  pertaining  to  a 
suboperculum  in  any  sense,  or  having  its  char- 
acter.   See  cut  under  opercular. 

suboperculum  (sub-o-p6r'ku-lum),  n. ;  pi.  siA- 
opereula  (-la).  [NL.',  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  opercii- 
ZMm,  a  lid,  cover.]  1.  Injcfctft.,thesuboperoular 
bone,  an  inferior  one  of  four  opercular  bones 
usually  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  gill- 
cover,  of  which  it  forms  a  part  of  the  lower 
margin.  See  outs  under  opercular  and  teleost. 
— 3.  In  anat.  of  the  brain,  a  part  of  an  orbital 
gyre  which  to  some  extent  covers  the  insula 
or  island  of  Eeil  in  ficont,  and  is  situated  un- 
der the  prsBoperculum. 

suboptic  (sub-op'tik),  a.  Saxae  a.a  suborbital : 
as,  the  suboptic  foramen. 

SUboral  (sub-6'ral),  a.  Placed  under  the  mouth 
or  oral  orifice. 

Other  specimens  with  the  characteristic  dorsal  surface 
liave  no  mtbordl  avicularium.  Oeol.  Jour.,  LXVII.  6. 

BUborbicular  (sub-6r-bik'u-la,r)j  a.  Almost  or- 
biculate  or  orbicular ;  nearly  circular. 

suborbiculate  (sub-6r-bik'u-lat),  a.  Same  as 
suborbieular. 

suborbital  (sub-6r'bi-tal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Situ- 
ated below  the  orbit  of  the  eye  or  on  the  floor 
of  that  orbit;  infra-orbital;  snbocular.  Also 
■suboptic,  suborbitar.—gtfbor'iAtalca.Ttaaee.  Seell. 
- — Suborbital  foramen,  the  infra-orbital  foramen  (which 
see,  under /ora7n«n). — Suborbital  fOSSa.  Same  as  cani7t£ 
.fossa. 

II.  n.  A  special  formation  of  parts  below, 
along  the  lower  border  of,  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye.  (a)  A  branch  of  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  in  various  animals,  as  man,  runs 
under  the  orbit  and  escapes  upon  the  cheek  through  the 
suborbital  foramen.  (&)  One  of  a  chain  of  bones  or  carti- 
lages which  in  many  of  the  lower  vei*tebrates  borders  the 
brim  of  the  orbit  below,  and  corresponds  to  a  like  series 
-which  may  form  the  supra-orbital  margin.  The  great  de- 
velopment of  one  of  these  suborbitals  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  maU-oheeked  or  cottoid  fishes.  See  Sderopa- 
rise,  and  cut  under  teleost. 

subordain  (sub-dr-dan'),  v.  t.  To  ordain  to  an 
inferior  position.     [Bare.] 

For  she  is  finite  in  her  acts  and  powre. 
But  so  is  not  that  Powre  omnipotent 
That  Nature  gubtirdain'd  chiefe  Governor 
Of  fading  creatures  while  they  do  endure. 

Dames,  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  24.    (Dailies.) 

suborder  (sub'6r'''d6r),  n.  1.  In  bot.  and  zool., 
a  subdivision  of  an  order;  a  group  subordinate 
to  an  order;  a  superfamily.  Bee  family,  6,  and 
order,  n.,  5. — 3.  In  arch.,  a  subordinate  or  sec- 
ondary order;  an  order  introduced  for  decora- 
tion, or  chiefly  so,  as  distinguished  from  a  maiu 
order  of  the  structure. 

In  the  triforium  of  the  choir  [of  the  cathedral  of  Benlis] 
the  shafts  which  cany  the  eub-mden  of  the  arches  are 
comparatively  slender  monoliths. 

C.  B.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  202. 

^subordinacy  (sub-dr'di-na-si),  n.    [<  subordi- 

na(te)  +  -ey.']    The  state  of  being  subordinate, 

or  subject  ito  control;  subordination.     [Bare.] 

He  forms  a  Whole,  coherent  and  proportioned  in  itself, 

with  due  Subjection  and  Stibordiruusy  of  constituent  Farts. 

Slutftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  i.  §  8. 

SUbordinal  (sub-6r'di-nal),  a.  [<  NL.  subordo 
(-ordin-),  suborder  (<  t.  sub,  under,  +  ordo, 
order),  -t-  -al.'\  Of  the  classifieatory  rank  or 
taxonomic  value  of  a  suborder;  subordinate  to 
an  order,  as  a  group  or  division  of  animals;  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  suborder. 

subordinancet  (sub-6r'di-nans),  n.  [<  subordi- 
n(ate)  +  -ance.^    Same  as  'subordinacy. 

subordinancyt  (sub-6r'di-nan-si),  n.  [As  sub- 
ordinance  (see  -ey).']  1.  Subordinacy. — 3.  Sub- 
ordinate places  or  offices  collectively. 

The  tubordinancy  of  the  government  changing  hands  so 
often.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

subordinary  (sub-6r'di-na-ri),  n.  In  her.,  a 
bearing  of  simple  figure,  often  appearing,  but 
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not  considered  so  common  or  so  important  as 
one  of  the  ordinaries.  See  ordinary,  9.  Those 
bearings  which  are  called  ordinaries  by  some  writers  and 
not  by  others  are  called  subardinaries  by  these  latter :  such 
are  the  pile,  the  inescutoheon,  the  bend  sinister,  the  can- 
ton or  quarter,  the  border,  the  orle,  and  the  point. 
subordinate  (sub-6r'di-nat), «.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
subordinated,  ppr.  subordinating.  [<  ML.  sub- 
ordinate, pp.  of  subordinare  (>  It.  subordinare 
=  Sp.  Pg.  subordinar  =  F.  subordonner),  place 
in  a  lower  order,  make  subject,  <  L.  sub,  under, 
+  ordinare,  order,  arrange :  see  ordinate,  order, 
».]  1.  To  place  in  an  order  or  rank  below 
something  else;  make  or  consider  as  of  less 
value  or  importance:  as,  to  subordinate  tem- 
poral to  spiritual  things. 

So  plans  he. 
Always  mbordinating  (note  the  point  1) 
Bevenge,  the  manlier  sin,  to  interest. 
The  meaner.    Bromning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  186. 
All  that  is  merely  circumstantial  shall  be  subordinated 
to  and  in  keeping  with  what  is  essential.  J.  Caird. 

3.  To  make  auxiliary  or  subservient  to  some- 
thing else;  put  under  control  or  authority; 
make  subject. 

The  stars  flght  in  their  courses  under  his  banner,  and 
subordinate  their  powers  to  the  dictates  of  his  will. 

South,  Sermons,  VII.  1. 

The  branch  societies  were  giibardinated  to  the  central 
one.  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxxxv. 

There  is  no  known  vertebrate  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
germ-product  is  notsi^rdiTiated  to  a  single  axis. 

H.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  60. 

Subordinating  conjunction.  See  conjunction,  3. 
subordinate  (sub-6r'di-nat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
subordormS  =  Sp.Pg.  sub'ordinado  =  It.  subor- 
dinato,  <  ML.  8iibordinatus,_p\a^e  in  a  lower 
order:  see  subordinate,  v."]  It  a.  1.  Inalower 
order  or  class ;  occupying  a  lower  position  in  a 
descending  scale ;  secondary. 

Life  is  the  function  of  the  animal's  body  considered  as 
one  whole,  just  as  the  st^ordinate  functions  are  those  of 
the  body's  several  sets  of  organs. 

Miimrt,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  188. 

3.  Inferior  in  order,  nature,  dignity,  power, 
rank,  importance,  etc. 

ItwaasubordiTiate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  understanding. 

Soutli. 

The  great  .  .  .  are  naturally  averse  to  a  power  raised 
over  them,  and  whose  weight  must  ever  lean  heaviest  on 
the  subordinate  orders.  Goldsmith,  Yicar,  zix. 

Subordinate  cause.  See  cause,  i.—  Subordinate 
clause,  (a)  Ingram., BSmeaadependentda/use.  (See un- 
der dause,  3.)  Such  a  clause  has  the  value  of  either  a  noun, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb  in  some  other  clause  to  which 
it  is  subordinated,  being  introduced  either  by  a  relative 
pronoun  or  an  adverb,  or  by  a  subordinating  conjunction. 
(b)  In  law,  a  clause  in  a  statute  which,  from  its  position  or 
the  nature  of  its  substance,  or  especially  by  reason  of 
grammatical  relation  as  above  indicated,  must  be  deemed 
controlled  or  restrained  in  its  meaning  if  it  conflicts  with 
another  clause  in  the  same  statute. — Subordinate  end. 
Seee7ui.=Syn.  Subservient,  minor. 

II.  n.  Oneinferiorinpower,  order,  rank,  dig- 
nity, office,  etc.;  one  who  stands  in  order  or 
rank  below  another ;  often,  one  below  and  un- 
der the  orders  of  another;  in  gram.,  a  word  or 
clause  dependent  on  another. 

His  next  subordiTiaU, 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake. 

Maton,  P.  L,  V.  671. 

subordinately  (sub-6r'di-nat-li),  adv.  In  a  sub- 
ordinate manner ;  in  a  lower  order,  class,  rank, 
or  dignity;  as  of  inferior  importance. 

SUbordinateness  (sub-Sr'di-nat-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  subordinate  or  inferior. 

subordination  (sub-6r-di-na'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
subordination  =  Sp.  subordinadan  =  Pg.  subor- 
cUnagBo  =  It.  subordirumone,  <  ML.  *subordma^ 
Uo{n-),  <  subordinare,  subordinate :  see  subordi- 
nate.'] 1.  The  act  of  subordinating,  subjecting, 
or  placing  in  a  lower  order,  rank,  or  position, 
or  in  proper  degrees  of  rank;  also,  the  state 
of  being  subordinate  or  inferior;  inferiority  of 
rank  or  dignity. 

There  being  no  Beligion  that  tends  so  much  to  the  peace 
of  mens  minds  and  the  preservation  of  civil  Societies  as 
this  [the  Christian  religion]  doth ;  yet  all  this  it  doth  by 
way  of  subordination  to  the  great  end  of  it,  which  is  the 
promoting  mens  eternal  happiness. 

StUlingJUet,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 
In  his  narrative  a  due  subordination  is  observed :  some 
transactions  are  prominent ;  others  retire. 

Macavlay,  History. 
St.  Degree  of  lesser  rank. 

Persons  who,  in  their  several  subordinaMons,  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors.      Svrift. 

3.  The  state  of  being  under  control  of  govern- 
ment ;  subjection  to  rule ;  habit  of  obedience 
to  orders. 

Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loy- 
alty to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exited  free- 
dom. Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
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They  were  without  subordination,  patience,  Industry,  or 
any  of  the  regular  habits  demanded  for  success  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  11. 8. 

subordinationism  (sub-dr-di-na'shon-izm),  n. 
[<  subordination  +  4sm.]  In  theol.,  the  doctrine 
that  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trini- 
ty are  inferior  to  God  the  Father  as  regards 
(a>  order  only,  or  (6)  as  regards  essence.  The 
former  doctrine  is  considered  orthodox,  the  lat- 
ter is  that  of  the  Arians  and  others. 
Justin  .  .  .  did  not  hold  a  strict  subordinationism. 

iMldon,  Divinity  of  Our  Ix>rd,  p.  480. 

subordinativc  (sub-6r'di-na-tiv),  a.  [<  subor- 
dinate -I-  -we.]  Tending  to 'subordinate ;  caus- 
ing, implying,  or  expressing  subordination  or 
dependence. 

suborn  (sub-6m'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  suborner  =  Sp. 
Pg.  subornar  =  It.  subornare,  <  L.  subornare, 
furnish,  equip,  fit  out,  incite  secretly,  <  sub,  un- 
der, -t-  ontare,  fit  out,  provide,  ornament.]  If. 
To  furnish;  equip;  adorn;  ornament. 

Evill  thinges,  being  decked  and  suborned  with  the  gay 
attyre  of  goodly  woordes,  may  easely  deceave. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  To  furnish  or  procure  unlawfully;  procure 

by  indirect  means. 

So  men  oppressed,  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  off  the  burden,  and  suborn  their  death. 

Dryden,  Pal,  and  Arc,  iii.  1039. 

3.  To  bribe  or  unlawfiilly  procure  to  some  act 
of  wickedness — specifically,  in  law,  to  giving 
false  testimony;  induce,  as  a  witness,  to  per- 
jury. 

He  had  put  to  death  two  of  the  kynges  which  were  the 
chiefe  autours  of  this  newe  reuolte,  and  had  suborned 
Guarionexius  and  the  other  kynges  to  attempte  the  same. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  84). 
By  heaven,  fond  wretch,  thou  know'st  not  what  thou 

speak'st ; 
Or  else  thou  art  subom'd  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 106. 

It  was  he  indeed 
Suborned  us  to  the  calumny, 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

A  faithless  clerk,  who  had  been  suborned  ...  to  betray 
their  consultations,  was  promptly  punished. 

Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.,  1. 148. 

To  bribe  a  trustee,  as  such,  is  in  fact  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  suborn  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  or  an  abuse 
of  trust.         Bentham,,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation, 

[zvi.  27,  note  3. 

subornation  (sub-dr-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  sub- 
ornation =  Sp.  subornacion'=  Pg.  subornagSo  = 
It.  subornaeione,  <  ML.  subornaUo{n-),  <  L.  sub- 
ornare, pp.  subornatus,  furnish,  suborn:  see 
suborn.']  1.  The  act  of  procuring  wrongfully. 
—  2.  The  act  of  procuring  one  by  persuasion, 
bribery,  etc.j  to  do  a  criminal  or  bad  action; 
specifically,  m  law,  the  crime  of  procuring  per- 
jured testimony;  procuring  a  witness  to  com- 
mit the  crime  of  perjury:  more  specifically 
called  st^ornaUon  ofperjwry. 

The  subomalwn  of  witnesses,  or  the  corrupt  sentence 
of  a  judge  1  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iviL 

Foul  suboTTUitimi,  is  predominant. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iii.  1. 145. 

suborner  (sub-6r'n6r),  %.  [<  suborn  +  -er^.] 
One  who  suborns ;  one  who  procures  another  to 
do  a  bad  action,  especially  to  take  a  false  oath. 
Bacon,  Charge  at  Session  for  the  Verge. 

subostracal  (sub-os'tra-kal),  a.  Situated  under 
the  shell:  noting  a  dorsal  cartilage  of  some 
cephalopods. 

A  thin  plate-like  sub^ostfraeal  or  (so-called)  dorsal  carti- 
lage, the  anterior  end  of  which  rests  on  and  fits  into  the 
concave  nuchal  cartilage.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  675. 

Subostracea   (sub-os-tra'se^i),  n.  pi.     [NL. 

(De  BlainviUe),  <  L.  s«6  'liiider,  +  NL.  Os- 

traeea.]    A  group  of  lamellibranchs  or  bivalve 

mollusks,  so  named  from  their  relationship  to 

the  oyster  fanuly,  including  such  forms  as  the 

thorn-oysters  {SpondyUdse),  etc.    See  cut  under 

Spondylus. 
subostracean  (sub-os-tra'se-an),  a.  and  n.    I. 

a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Subostracea. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Subostracea. 
BUboval  (sub-6'val),  a.    Nearly  or  somewhat 

oval. 
subovarian  (sub-6-va'ri-an),  a.   Situated  below 

the  ovary :  specifying  certain  plates  of  cystic 

crinoids. 
subovate  (sub-o'vat),  a.    Nearly  or  somewhat 

ovate. 
SUbOTOid  (sub-o'void),  a.    Somewhat  or  nearly 

ovoid. 
suboxid,  suboxide  (sub-ok'sid,  -sid  or  -sid),  n. 

An  oxid  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  the 

protoxid.     [Now  rare.] 


Bubpallial 

SUbpallial  (sub-pal'i-al),  a.  Situated  under 
the  mantle  or  beneath  the  pallium  of  a  moUnsk : 
as,  the  suhpalUal  space  or  chamber. 

subpalmate  (sub-pal'mat),  a.  Nearly  or  some- 
what palmate. 

subpanation  (sub-pa-na'ahon),  n.  [<  NL.  sub- 
panatio{n-),  <  *subpanare,  i  L.  sub,  under,  + 
panis,  bread:  see^aim^.  Cf.  impanaUon.']  In 
the  theological  controversies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  designation  of  the  view  that  Christ  is 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  in  a  localized 
or  materialistic  sense.  See  oonsubstantiaUon, 
impanation. 

SUbparallel  (sub-par'a-lel),  a.  Nearly  or  not 
quite  ijarallel. 

SUbparietal  (sub-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  Situated  be- 
neath or  below  the  parietal  bone  or  lobe. — 
Bubparietal  sulcus,  a  smiill  inconstant  sulcus  extending 
back  from  the  callosomarginal  sulcus  at  its  angle. 

subpectinate  (sub-pek'ti-nat),a.  Imperfectly 
pectinate,  as  antennss  which  exhibit  a  form  be- 
tween serrate  and  pectinate. 

subpeduncillar  (sub-pe-dung'ku-lar),  a.  Situ- 
ated below  a  pedtmole  of  the  cerebellum. — 
Subpeduncular  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Same  as  floe- 
euius,  2. 
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lysexna,  that  form  of  interstitial  emphy- 
air  is  found  in  the  subpleural  connective 


pleural  emi 

sema  in  whicl 
tissue. 

SUbplexal  (sub-plek'sal),  a.  Lying  under  a 
plexus  of  the  brain.  Bueli?s  Mandbook  of  Med. 
Sciences,  VIII.  145. 

SUbplinth  (sub'plinth),  n.  In  arch.,  a  second 
and.  lower  plinth  placed  under  the  principal 
one  in  columns  and  pedestals. 

subpcena,  subpena  (sub-pe'na  or  su-pe'na),  n. 
[So  called  from  the  initial  words  of  the  writ  in 
its  original  form,  L.  sub  poena, '  imder  penalty ' : 
sub,  under;  pama,  abl.  ot poena,  pain,  penalty: 
seejpaw2.]  In  law,  a  writ  or  process  command- 
ing the  attendance  in  a  court  of  justice  of  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  served,  under  a  penalty. 
Specifically—  (a)  The  process  by  which  bills  in  equity  are 
enforced ;  a  writ,  issued  by  chancery  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  or  of  the  people,  commanding  the  person  com- 
plained of  to  appear  and  answer  the  matter  alleged  against 
him,  and  abide  by  the  order  or  decree  of  the  court,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  etc.  Hence — (6)  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  suit 
in  equity,  (c)  A  writ  by  which  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses is  required :  used  now  in  all  courts.  If  the  writ 
requires  the  witness  to  bring  writings,  books,  or  the  like 
with  him,  it  is  called  a  svbpoma  d/ucea  tecum. 

subpoena,  subpena  (sub-  or  su-pe'na),  v.  t.  [< 
subpoena,  subpena,  ».]  To  serve  with  a  writ  of 
subpoena ;  command  the  attendance  of  in  court 


SUbpedunculate(sub-pe-dung'ka-lat),fl!.   Hav-    „„„^^„„    „„^^„„,.  „„„  „„.=„^„„>.„  „.  .„ 
ing  a  very  short  stem  or  peduncle ;  s(5a.roely  pe-    by  a  legal  writ :  as,  to  subpoena  a  witness, 
dunculate ;  subpetiolate.    See  cut  under  PoZis- 
tes. 

subpellucid  (sub-pe-lu'sid),  a.  Nearly  or  al- 
most pellucid;  somewhat  pellucid  or  clear. 

subpena,  subpenalt.    See  subpoena,  subpoenal. 

Subpentamera  (sub-pen-tam'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Cryptopentamera  or  fseudotetramera. 

subpentamerous  (sub-pen-tam'e-rus),  a.  Same 
as  eryptopentamerous  or  pseudoietr amorous. 

subpentangular  (sub-pen-tang'gii-lar),  a.  Ir- 
regularly or  imperfectly  pentagonal;  having 
five  sides  of  different  lengths,  or  five  roimded- 
oS  angles. 

subpericardial  (sub-per-i-kar'di-al),  a.  Situ- 
ated or  occurring  beneath  the  pericardium. 

subpericranial  (sub-per-i-kra'ni-al),  a.  Situ- 
ated or  occurring  under  the  pericranium. 

subperiosteal  (sub-per-i-os'tf-al),  a.    Situated 


My  friend,  who  has  a  natural  aversion  to  London,  would 
never  have  come  up,  had  he  not  been  subpcenaed  to  it,  as 
he  told  me,  in  order  to  give  his  testimony  for  one  of  the 
rebels.  Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  44. 

subpoenalt,  subpenalt  (sub-  or  su-pe'nal),  a. 
[<  subpoena  +  -al.J    Subject  to  penalty. 

These  meetings  of  Ministers  must  be  authoritative,  not 
arbitrary,  not  precarious,  but  »ubpenaH. 

Bp.  Gtmden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  483.    {DavUe.) 

subpolar  (sub-po'lar),  a.  1.  Under  or  below 
the  poles  of  the  earth  in  latitude ;  adjacent  to 
the  poles. — 3.  Beneath  the  pole  of  the  heavens, 
as  a  star  at  its  lowest  culmination. 

By  a  subpolar  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  latitude  of  80°  02" 
N,  was  obtained  (August  14th,  1872). 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  408. 

subpolygonal  (sub-po-lig'o-nal),  a. ,  Nearly  or 
somewhat  polygonal, 


or  occurring  beneath  the  periosteum.—  Subpeil-  subporphyritic  (sub-p6r-fi-rit'ik),  a.  Having  in 
psteaJ  amputation,  an  amputation  in  which  the  ijerios-  an  imperfect  degree  the  character  of  porphyry, 
teum  is  dissected  up  from  the  bone  before  the  bone  IS  cut  „„i,„_ri--4.  /„„-i5«-;!//j!„ij.\  «  r  tt  „«f  iJi 
BO  that  the  cut  enS  of  the  bone  maybe  covered  by  the  SUbprefeCt  (sub  pre"fekt),  «.  [=  P.  sous-pr4- 
flaps  of  periosteum.— Subperiosteal  blastema,  the  OS-  jet;  as  sub-  +  prefect.}  An  assistant  or  deputy 
teogenetio  layer  of  the  periosteum.    KoUiker.  prefect;    specifically,   in    France,  an    official 

subperiosteally  (sub-per-i-os'tf-al-i),  ad/o.    In    charged  with  the  administration  of  an  arron- 
a  subperiosteal  manner.  dissement  under  the  immediate  authority  of 

subperitoneal  (sub-per^i-to-ne'al),  a.  Situated    the  prefect  of  the  department, 
beneath  the  peritoneum— that  is,  on  its  outer  subprefecture  (sub'pre'-'fek-tur),  n.    A  part  or 
or  attached  surface — Subperitoneal  abscess,  an    division  of  a  prefecture;  also,  the  office  or 
abscess  sittiated  between  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  pa-     aufT,  Aitif^r  nf  a  an'h-n^a-Po/if 

rietal  peritoneum.- Subperitoneal  fascia,  the  layer  of  of,^„  °  iY,,°-i!;  fJi,T?!f„5  ?, '  /„4n  „  a„„„wT,„t 
areolar  and  fatty  tissue  attaching  the  peritoneum  to  the  SUDpreHenSUe  (sub-pre-hen  sil),  a.  Somewhat 
surfaces  it  covers.  prehensile,  as  a  monkey's  tail;  imperfectly  or 

subpermanent  (sub-p6r'ma-nent),  a.    Some-    partially  fitted  for  prehension, 
what  permanent;  remaining  ?or  a  time,  but  subpreputial  (sub-pre-pii'shal),  a..   Placed  be- 

with  gradual  loss  of  intensity:  as,  the  subper-    tween  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  penis sub- 

manent  magnetism  of  iron.  preputial  calculus,  a  calculus  consisting  of  calcified 

It  was  impossible  in  many  cases  to  avoid  imparting  mb-  JS^^,^!^ZTJ^ ^^^^!  ^- ?  *^  *  TT^S'+i,.  r,^ 
permanent  torsion.  Proc.  Soy.  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  42.  SUbprunary  (sub-pri  ma-n),  a.     Under  the  pn- 


SUbperpendicular  (sub-p6r-pen-dik'u-lar),  n. 
A  subnormal. 

subpetiolar  (sub-pet'i-6-lar),  a.  In  lot.,  situ- 
ated under  or  within  the  "base  of  the  petiole, 
as  the  leaf -buds  of  the  plane-tree  (Plaianus). 

subpetiolate  (sub-pet'i-o-lat),  a.  1.  In  bot., 
having  a  very  short  petiole. — 2.  In  nool.,  some- 
what petiolate,  as  an  insect's  abdomen;  subpe- 
dunculate.    See  cut  under  PpZJste.  subprosta'tic  (sub- pros -tat'ik),  a 

subpharyngeal  (sub-fa-rm'je-al),  a.    Situated  ^3™?£r^ostate  gland.    Karely,  also,  hypo- 
beneath  or  below  the  pharynx,  as  a  nervous     myostatic  j'        >    a^ 

ganglion  or  commissure.  „„i,„_«,^«..»  /■„„i,/„„„„/«„„\  „      a  „™™„  ,q^„i 

aubnliratrv  rsub'fra"tri>  n     A  subdivision  of  SWbProyince  (sub  prov"ins),  n.    A  prime  dm- 

X^S?ai^t*sXi^L"absrsf  an^ri^  subpubescent  (sub-f  u-bes'ent),  a.    In  entor.. 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver. 


mary:  as,  a  subprvmary  school 

subprincipal  (sub'prin"si-pal),  n.  1.  An  un- 
der-principal.— 2.  In  carp.,  an  auxiliary  rafter, 
or  principal  brace. — 3.  In  organ-building,  a 
subbass  of  the  open  diapason  class. 

subprior  (sub'pri"or),  n.  [<  ML.  subprior,  < 
sub,  under,  -I-  prior,  prior.]  JEccles.,  the  vice- 
gerent of  a  prior;  a  claustral  officer  who  as- 
sists the  prior. 

Situated 


and  bot.,  slightly  or  somewhat  pubescent. 


uobweeu  uit?  uiuuiuiuciu  itiju  uio  liver,  ,  -  ,  '     ,   "-      ■'_,-.-.  r^.r       j.     -i    i  j.-i 

subphylar  (sub^i'lar),  a.    Subordinate  to  a  subpubic  (sub-pu'bik),  a.     Situated  beneath 


phylum  in  taxonomic  rank;  of  the  classificatory 

value  of  a  subphylum. 
SUbphylum  (sub'fi'''lum_),  «. ;  pi.  subphyla  (-la). 

A  prime  division  or  main  branch  of  a  phylum; 

a  group  of  a  grade  next  below  that  of  a  phylum. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  810. 
subpial  (sub-pi'al),  a.    Situated  beneath  the 

pia  mater. 
subpilose  (sub-pi'los),  a.    In  bot.  and  entom., 

thinly  pilose  or  hairy. 
subplantigrade   (sub-plan'ti-grad),    a.    Not 

quite  plantigrade ;  walking  with  the  heel  a  lit- 
tle raised. 
subpleural  (sub-plo'ral),  a.    Situated  beneath 

the  outer  or  attached  side  of  the  pleura.— sub- 


the"  pubes  of  man,  or  in  the  corresponding 
position  in  other  animals — Subpubic  arch,  the 
arch  or  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ascending 
rami  of  the  pubes,  broadly  arched  in  the  female,  more  an- 
gular and  contracted  in  the  male. — Subpubic  hernia, 
obturator  hernia.  See  obturator.— Subpubic  ligament, 
a  thick  triangular  fibrous  arch  lying  along  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  pubic  bones  and  binding  them  together. 

subpulmonary  (sub-pul'mo-na-ri),  a.  Situated 
under  (in  man)  or  ventrad  of  the  lungs. 

subpurchaser  (sub'per"cha-s6r),  n.  A  pur- 
chaser who  buys  from  a  purchaser. 

subpyramidal  (sub-pi-ram'i-dal),  a.  Approxi- 
mately pyramidal.      Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 

XLV.  51 Subpyramidal  fossa,  a  depression  in  the 

inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear,  below  the  pyramid  and  be- 
hind the  fenestra  rotunda. 


subrogate 

subquadrangular  (sub-kwod-rang'gu-lar),  a. 
Approaching  an  oblong  form ;  in  form  be  tween 
quadrangular  and  oval. 

subquadrate  (sub-kwod'rat),  a.  Nearly  but 
not  quite  square ;  squarish.  Huxley,  Anat.  In- 
vert., p.  238. 

subquadruple  (sub-kwod'rg-pl),  a.  Containing 
one  part  of  four ;  having  the  ratio  1 : 4. 

subquintuple  (sub-kwin'tu-pl),  a.  Containing 
one  part  of  five ;  having  tie  ratio  1 : 5. 

SUbradular  (sub-rad'u-lar),  a.  Situated  be- 
neath the  radula :  specifying  a  membrane  form- 
ing part  of  the  odontophore  of  gastropods. 

subramose,  subramous  (sub-ra'mos,  -mus),  a. 

1.  In  6o*.,  slightly  ramose;  having  few  branch- 
es.—  2.  In  entom.,  noting  antenns  whose  joints 
are  furnished  with  short  branches. 

subrational  (sub-rash' gn-al),  a.  Almost  ra- 
tional— Subrational  function,  if  X  is  a  rational 
function  of  x,  and  Y  a  rational  function  of  y,  then  the 
equation  X  =  Y  constitutes  2/  as  a  subrational  function 
of  a;. 

SUbreader  (sub're'''der),  n.  An  under-rea4er  in 
the  inns  of  court.     [Bng.] 

subrectangular  (sub-rek-tang'gu-lar),  a.  Ap- 
proaching a  right  angle  in  form;  a  little  obtuse 
or  acute. 

subrector  (sub'reVtor),  n.  A  rector's  deputy 
or  substitute. 

subregion  (sub're"jon),  n.  A  subdivision  of  a 
region;  in  zoogeog.,  a  faunal  area  subordinate 
in  extent  to  one  called  a  region Gulnean,  Med- 
iterranean, Mongolian,  Mozambicaji  subr%ion.  See 
the  adjectives.— Hew  Zealand  subregion,  a  division  of 
the  great  Australian  region,  probably  more  isolated,  both 
in  time  and  in  space,  than  any  other  faunsd  area  of 
the  globe.  It  consists  of  the  three  large  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  with  numerous  satellites.  The  fauna  is  remark- 
able in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  indigenous  mam- 
mals, and  the  presence  of  many  peculiar  avian  and  rep- 
tilian types,  some  of  which,  like  the  moas,  are  recently 
extinct,  and  others  of  which  seem  doomed  to  extinction 
in  the  near  future.— Papuan,  Folynesian,  Siberian, 
etc.,  subregion.    See  the  adjectives. 

subregional  (sub-re'jon-al),  a.  [<  subregion  + 
-al."]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subregion :  as,  sub- 
regional  divisions;  subregional  distribution  of 
animals  or  plants. 

SUbreniform  (sub-ren'i-fdrm),  a.  ShapedBome- 
what  like  the  human  kidney. 

subrent  (sub-rent'),  v.  t.    To  sublease. 

subreption  (sub-rep'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  SMftrep- 
tion  =  Sp.  subrepcion  ==  Pg.  svhrepgSo,  <  L. 
subrepUoin-),  surreptioin-),  a  stealing,  a  pur- 
loining, <  subripere,  swripere,  pp.  subreptus,  swr- 
reptus,  take  away  secretly,  steal,  <  sub,  under, 
+  rapere,  take  away,  snatch:  see  rapt.}  1. 
The  act  of  obtaining  a  favor  by  surprise  or  .by 
suppression  or  fraudulent  concealment  of  facts. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  mbreption  in  this  sacred  busi- 
nesse.  Bp.  Hall,  A  Modest  Offer. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  obtaining  of  ^f  ts  of  escheat, 
etc.,  by  concealing  the  truth.  Compare  obrep- 
tion,  2. 

subreptitioust  (sub-rep-tish'us),  a.  Same  as 
swrreptitious. 

SUbreptitiouslyt  (sub-rep-tish'us-li),  adv.  Same 
as  surreptitiously. 

subreptive  (sub-rep'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  subrepUmis, 
surreptvou^,  false,  fraudulent,  <  subreptus,  sur- 
reptus,  pp.  of  subripere,  sv/rripere,  take  away  se- 
cretly, steal:  see  subrepUon.}    Surreptitious. 

Many  conceptions  arise  in  our  minds  from  some  obscure 
suggestion  of  experience,  and  are  developed  to  inference 
after  inference  by  a  secret  logic,  without  any  clear  con- 
sciousness either  of  the  experience  that  suggests  or  the 
reason  that  develops  them.  These  conceptions — of  which 
there  are  no  small  number— may  be  called  giibrepUve. 

Kant,  tr.  in  E.  Caird's  Fhilos.  of  Eant,  p.  151. 

subresin  (sub'rez'''in),  n.  That  part  of  a  resin 
which  is  soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is 
precipitated  again  as  the  alcohol  cools,  forming 
pseudo-crystals. 

subretinal  (sub-ret'i-nal),  a.  Lying  beneath 
the  retina. 

subretractile  (sub-re-trak'til),  a.  Somewhat 
retractile :  noting  th'e  legs  of  an  insect  which 
can  be  folded  against  the  body,  but  do  not  fit 
into  grooves  of  9ie  lower  surface. 

SUbrhomboidal  (sub-rom-boi'dal),  a.  Some- 
what rhomboidal  or  diamond-sliaped. 

subrigid  (sub-rij'id),  a.  Somewhat  rigid  or  stiff. 

SUbrigUOUSt  (sub-rig'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  subriguus, 
surriguus,  watered,  <  sub,  under,  -I-  riguus,  that 
waters  or  irrigates,  <  rigare,  wet,  moisten.] 
"Watered  or  wet  beneath ;  well-watered.  Blount, 
Grlossographia. 

subrogate  (sub'ro-gat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
rogated, ppr.  subrogating.  [<  L.  suhrogatus, 
surrogatus,  pp.  of  subrogare,  surrogare  (>  It. 
surrogare  =  Sp.  Pg.  subrogar  =  F.  subroger),,  put 


subrogate 

in  another's  place,  substitute:  see  surrogate.'] 
To  put  in  the  place  of  another ;  substitute.  See 
surrogate.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  8. 
subrogation  (sub-ro-ga'shon),  n.  [=  P.  sub- 
rogation =  Sp.  subrogacion  =  Pg.  subrogaqao 
=  It.  surrogazione,  <  ML.  subrogatio(n-),  substi- 
tution, <  L.  sMfirofl'are,  surrogare,  substitute:  see 
subrogate.']  1.  In /aw,  the  act  or  operation  of 
law  in  vesting  a  person  who  has  satisfied,  or  is 
ready  to  satisfy,  a  claim  which  ought  to  be 
borne  by  another  with  the  right  to  hold  and 
enforce  the  claim  against  such  other  for  his  own 
indemnification. 

Suirogaiion  is  "purely  an  equitable  principle,  disre- 
garding forma,  and  aiming  to  do  exact  justice  by  pla- 
cing one  wlio  has  been  compelled  to  pay  the  debt  of  an- 
other as  near  as  possible  in  the  position  of  him  to  whom 
the  payment  was  made."  BartOTi. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  suooession  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  a  person  to  a  person,  or  of  a  person 
to  a  thing. 

sub  rosa  (sub  ro'za).  [L. :  sub,  under;  rosa, 
abl.  of  rosa,  a  rose.]"'  Under  the  rose ;  privately. 
The  rose  is  the  emblem  of  sEenee. 

SUbsacral  (sub-sa'kral),  a.  Situated  below 
(ventrad  of)  the  sacrum;  placed  in  relation 
with  the  venter  or  concavity  of  the  sacrum; 
presacral  (in  man):  as,  subsacral  foramina; 
suhsaoral  divisions  of  nerves. 

subsaline  (sub-sa-lln'  or  -sa'lln),  a.  Moderate- 
ly saline  or  salt.' 

subsalt  (sub's&lt),  n.  In  chem.,  a  basic  salt;  a 
salt  in  which  two  or  more  equivalents  of  the 
base,  or  molecules  of  the  metallic  oxid,  are 
combined  with  one  of  the  acids  radical,  as  mer- 
curous  subacetate,  Hg2(C2H302)2)  or  cuprous 
chlorid,  CU2CI2. 

subsannationt  (sub-sa-na'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  sub- 
sannare,  pp.  suhsannatus,  mock,  k  L.  sub,  under, 
-I-  sannare,  mock,  <  sanna,  <  Gr.  aawag,  a  mock- 
ing grimace.]  Derision;  scorn;  mockery;  dis- 
honor. 

Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  submtmatCon  and  Tiliflcation 
of  God  as  malice  could  invent. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  I.  v.  §  11. 

subsaturated  (sub-saj'u-ra-ted),  a.  Not  com- 
pletely saturated. 

subsaturation  (sub-sat-u-ra'shon),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  subsaturated. 

subscapular  (sub-skap'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
In  anat.:  (a)  Occupying  tte  under  surface  of 
the  scapula;  of  or  pertaining  to  that  side  of 
the  shoulder-blade  which  presents  to  the  ribs. 
(6)  Running  under  or  below  the  scapula,  as 

a  vessel  or  nerve Subscapular  aponeurosis,  the 

subscapular  fascia — SubBCapular  artery,  (a)  The  lar- 
gest branch  of  the  aidllary  artery,  passing  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  scapula.  (A)  A  small  branch  of  the  supra- 
scapular artery.— Subscapular  fascia.  See  fascia.— 
Subscapular  fossa.  See  /osmi. — Subscapular  mus- 
^e,  the  subscapularis. — Subscapular  nerve,  one  of  three 
branches  of  the  brachial  plexus :  (a)  the  upper  supplies 
the  subscapular  muscle ;  (0)  the  lower  supplies  the  teres 
major  muscle;  (c)  the  limg  or  middle  supplies  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  running  in  the  course  of  the  subscapular  ar- 
tery.—Subscapular  region.  See  res*n».— Subscapu- 
lar vein,  a  lateral  tributary  of  the  axillary  vein. 

II.  m.  A  subscapular  vessel  or  nerve,  and 
especially  the  subscapular  muscle.  See  sub- 
scapularis. 

subscapularis  (sub-skai)-u-la'ris),  n.;  pi.  sub- 
scapulares  (-rez).  [NL. :  of.  subscapular.]  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  venter  of  the  scapula, 
and  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus. — Subscapularis  minor,  an  anomalous  mus- 
cle in  man,  occurring  about  once  in  eight  subjects,  hav- 
ing its  origin  on  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  and  its 
insertion  above  that  of  the  teres  major.  Also  called  tm- 
seapidohwmeralU,  infraspinatvs  secundmt. 

subscapulary  (sub-skap'u-la-ri),  a.  Same  as 
subscapular. 

subsclerotic  (sub-sklf-rot'ik),  a.    Beneath  the 

sclerotic Subsclerotic  dropsy,  a  morbid  collection 

of  fluid  between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  coats  of  the  eye. 

subscribable  (sub-skri'barbl),  a.  [<  subscribe 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  being  subscribed.  Cole- 
ridge. 

subscribe  (sub-skiib'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
scribed, ppr.  subscribing.  [=  F.  souscnre  =  8p. 
siibs&ribir  =  Pg.  subscrever  =  It.  soscrivere,  <  L. 
mbscribere,  write  under,  write  below,  sign  one's 
name,  <  sub,  xmder ,  +  scribere,  write :  see  scribe.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  write  beneath :  said  of  what  is 
so  written  or  of  the  handwriting. 

Ador.  YouTl  guieeribe 
Your  hand  to  this? 
Cams.  And  justify 't  with  my  life. 

Mateinger,  Guardian,  ilL  3. 

I  saw  in  the  Court  of  the  .  .  .  Senate  house  a  goodly 
iitatne, .  . .  with  an  honourable  Elogium  gubieribed  under- 
neath the  same.  Coryat,  Crudities  I.  69. 


6028 
Hence — 2.  To  sign  with  one's  own  hand. 
Let  your  Friend  to  you  gubsaibe  a  Female  Name. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

By  extension — 3.  To  give  consent  to,  as  to 
something  written,  or  to  bind  one's  self  to,  by 
writing  one's  name  beneath :  as,  to  subscribe  a 
covenant  or  contract.  In  law  subscribe  im- 
plies a  written  or  printed  signature  at  the  end 
of  a  document.    See  sign,  2. 

The  Commons  would  .  .  .  have  freed  the  Clergy  from 
aubsarSdng  those  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  related 
to  discipline  and  Church  government. 

■    £.  j1.  ^Iiftott,  Bacon,  p.  16. 

4.  To  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath. 

At  last,  after  many  Debatings  and  Demurs,  the  Arch- 
bishop yields  to  this  also,  and  sutscribes  the  Ordmanoe, 
and  sets  his  Hand  unto  it.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  67. 

This  message  was  mbsaribed  by  all  my  chief  tenants. 

Sw^,  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady. 


subsequency 

(b)  The  signature  attached  to  a  paper.  In  law  subscrip- 
tiL  implies  written  signature  at  the  end  of  a  document 
See  «^™««re,  3,  sign,  v.,  2.  (c)  Consent,  agreement,  or  at- 
testation given  by  signature. 

The  more  ys  light  of  y«  gospeU  grew,  y»  more  yey  urged 
their  ««i«cn>K<m«  to  these  corruptions 

'^  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  6. 

(d)  A  sum  subscribed;  the  amount  of  sums  subscribed: 
as,  an  individual  subscription,  or  the  whole  ttibsenplum,  to 

3.  A  formal  agreement  to  make  a  payment  or 
payments.    See  subscribe,  v.  i.,  1. 

Where  an  advance  has  been  made  or  an  expense  or  lia- 
bJUtv  Incurred  by  others  in  consequence  of  a  subscription, 
before  notice  given  of  a  withdrawal,  the  subscription  be- 
comes obligatory,  provided  the  advances  were  authorized 
bv  a  reasonable  dependence  on  the  subscription. 

Anderson,  Diet,  of  Law,  p.  986. 

Submission;  obedience. 
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I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.      Skate,  Lear,  iii.  2. 18. 


5.  To  promise  to  give  or  pay,  by  writing  one's    fihe  word  subscription  is  also  used  attributively,  especial- 
name  under  a  written  or  printed  agreement :    ly  as  noting  what  is  done  by  means  of  the  subscribing  of 


as,  each  SM6scn6ed  $10.— 6t.  To  resign;  trans- 
fer by  signing  to  another. 

The  king  gone  to-night?  subscribed  bis  power? 

Shah.,  Lear,  1.  2. 24. 

7i.  To  write  down  or  characterize  as. 

Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge;  and  either  I  must 
shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  Ascribe  him  a  coward. 
Shak. ,  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  69. 


money  or  by  money  subscribed. 

The  singers  were  all  English;  and  here  we  have  the 
commencement  of  the  subscription  opera. 

J.  AsMan,  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  IL  29.J 

subscriptive  (sub-skrip'tiv),  a.  [<  subscript  + 
■4ve.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subscription  or  sig- 
nature. 

I  made  the  messenger  wait  while  I  transcribed  it.    I 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  subscriptive  part 

Bichardsan,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  TIIL  78.    (Baiifej.) 


He  who  would  take  Orders  must  subscribe  [himself]  slave, 

and  take  an  oath  withall,  which,  unlesse  he  took  with  a  ,     ,  ,  ,    .    „i_-  ,  ,       t.     j-      i 

conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  strait  per-  subSCTipture  (sub'sknp"tur),  n.    A  SUDOrainate 

jure,  or  spUt  his  faith.  ^  ..  ■.  ,.     or  lesser  scripture.    Sir  W.  Jones,  Dissertations 

JlfiJto«,Church.GoYemment,ii.,Int     -^.^-^^^^^  to  Histories,  etc.,  of  Asia,  p.  401. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  promise  a  certain  sum  ver-  [Rare.] 
baUy,  or  by  signing  an  agreement;  specifical-  gu'bsecive  (sub'se-siv), a.  [<1i.subsecii>us,mor6 
ly,  to  undertake  to  pay  a  definite  amount,  in  a  prop,  ^ggjcwtts, 'transposed  subeisiiius,  sucdsi- 
manner  or  on  conditions  agreed  upon,  for  a  spe-  ^j^^  ^hat  is  cut  off  and  left  remaining  (in  sur- 
eial  purpose:  as,  to  subscribe  for  a  newspaper  yeying lands), hence,  left  over, remaining (Aor» 
or  for  a  book  (which  may  be  delivered  in  instal-    g«jgicj»as,  tempora  subsiciva,  odd  hours,  spare 


ments);  to  subscribe  to  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments ;  to  subscribe  for  railway  stock ;  also,  to 
contribute  money  to  any  enterprise,  benevolent 
object,  etc.  In  law  the  word  implies  that  the 
agreement  is  made  in  writing, 


time),  <  subsecare,  cut  away,  <  mb,  under,  + 
secare,  cut:  see  secant.]  Remaining;  extra; 
spare.     [Rare.] 

Surely  at  last  those  "subsecive  hours"  were  at  hand  in 
which  he  might  bring  to  a  fruitful  outcome  the  great 
labour  of  two-and-thirty  years,  his  never-to-be-written 
"History  of  Portugal."    Fortnightly  Bev.,  S.  S.,  XLI.  836. 

subsection  (sub'sek'shon),  n.  1.  A  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  section :  as,  a  subsection  of  a  learned 
seemed  to  know  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with  too  well  to  _„„;„+_-.  aian  tTin  apt  of  mibdividmff  a  section, 
suppose  that  any  blinking  of  the  question  would  induce  society ,  also,  tfie  act  01  SUDmviamg  a  section, 
him  to  subscribe  towards  Hie  expenses.  —2.  In  bot.  and  lx>ol.,  a  division  of  a  genus  of 

..-.,-.  j^^^  extent  than  a  section,  yet  above  and  in- 

cluding one  or  more  species. 
SUbsecutef  (sub'se-kut),  v.  t.  [<  L.  subsecutus, 
pp.  of  suhsegui,  fbUow  close  alter:  see  subse- 
quent] To  follow  so  as  to  overtake;  foUow 
closely.  HaU,  Rich.  IH.,  an.  3. 
subsecutive  (sub-sek'u-tiv),  a.  [<  subsecute  + 
-iue.]  Following  in  a  train  or  succession. 
[Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

In   entom., 


This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  "Subsmbe,  subscribe!" 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L  114. 

"Yes,  I  paid  it,  every  farthing,"  replied  Squeers,  who 
seemed  to  know  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with  too  well  to 
if  the  ques " 

expenses. 

Dicliens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxxiv. 
Mrs.  H.,  who,  being  no  great  reader,  contented  herself 
with  subscribing  to  the  Eook-Club. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  i.  12. 

2.  To  give  consent;  assent  as  if  by  signing 
one's  name. 

We  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice. 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  iv.  2. 130. 
So  spake,  so  wish'd,  much-humbled  Eve ;  but  fate  _ 

Subscribed Tiot.  Jfflton,  P.  L., xi.  182.  subsegment"^'(sub'seg''ment),   n. 

Thefoundationsof  religion  are  already  established,  and     Bame  a.S  subjoint. 
the  principles  of  salvation  8t«68cri&ed  unto  by  all.     ,  -       --.         <'  .     1 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  ii.  3. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  Is  more  particular  than  I 
would  choose  publicly  to  subscribe  to. 

WaZpole,  Letters,  II.  37. 
3t.  To  yield;  submit. 

For  Hector  in  his  blaze  of  wrath  subscribes 

To  tender  objects.  Sliak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  5. 105. 

Subscribing  witness.    See  vritness. 
subscriber  (sub-slm'b6r),  n.     [<  subscribe  + 
-erl.]     One  who  subscribes,  in  any  sense  of  subseusation  (sub'sen-sa'shon),  n.     A  moder- 


subsellium' (sub-sel'i-um),  M. ;  pi.  subsellia 
(-a).  [<  L.  subsellium,  bench,  seat,  <  sub,  under, 
+"  sella,  a  seat,  a  chair :  see  sell^.]  Same  as 
miserere,  2. 

subsemifusat  (sub-sem-i-fu'sa),  n.  In  medieval 
musical  notation,  a  thirty-second  note. 

subsemitonet  (sub'sem''i-t6n),  n.  In  medieval 
music,  same  as  leading  note  (which  see,  under 
leading),  or  subtonic. 


that  word. — The  subscriber,  the  one  writing  or  speak- 
ing.   [Colloq.] 

subscript  (sub'skript),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  souserit 
=  Sp.  susorito  =  It.  sosoritto,  <  L.  subscriptus, 
pp.  of  subscribere,  write  underneath  or  below: 
see  subs(yribe.]    I.  a.  Written  beneath:  as,  the 


ate  or  lesser  sensation;  a  sensation  under  or 
beside  the  obvious  one.     [Rare.] 

As  we  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  king,  we  should  all 
the  while  have  been  haunted  by  a  subsensiUion  of  how,  in 
Bossetti's  weird  phrase,  his  death  was  "growing  up  from 
his  birth."  The  Academy,  March  29, 1890,  p.  218. 


Greek  iota  (0  subscript,  so  written  since  the  subsensible  (sub-sen'si-bl),  a.  Deeper  than 
twelfth  century  in  the  improper  diphthongs  the  range  of  the  senses ;  too  profound  for  the 
(2  (.Si),  7}  ()?t),  ^  (u():  opposed  to  adscript  (as  m  senses  to  reach  or  grasp.  Covapaxe  supersensible. 
•Al,  'Kl,  'ai).  This  I  had  become  mute  by  about  Through  scientific  insight  we  are  enabled  to  enter  and 
200  B.  C,  and  was  sometimes  written  (adscript),  explain  that  subsensible  world  into  which  all  natural  phe- 
sometimes  omitted.  nomena  strike  their  roots.  Tyndall. 

n.  n.  Something  written  beneath.     [Rare.]  subseptuple  (sub-sep'tu-pl),  a.    Containing 
Be  they  postscripts  or  subscripts,  your  translators  neither     one  of  seven  parts ;  having  the  ratio  1:7. 

J.J  x^      .._o__-_,.  subseciuence  (sub'sf-kwens), ».   [<.subsequen(ty 

+  -ce.]    The  state  or  act  of  being  subsequent 


made  them  nor  recommended  them  for  Scmiture. 

BerUley,  Free-lliinking,  §  37. 


subscription  (sub-skrip'shon),  n.  [=  F.  sou- 
scripUon  =  Sp.  stiseripdon  =  Pg.  subscript  = 
It.  soscrizUme,  <  L.  subscripUoirir-),  anything 
■written  underneath,  a  signature,  <  subscribere, 
pp.  subseriptus,  write  under,  subscribe :  see  sub- 


or  following. 

By  which  faculty  [reminiscence]  we  are  .  .  .  able  to 
take  notice  of  the  order  of  precedence  and  svbsequenee  in 
which  they  are  past. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iL  3.    (Richardson.) 


script.]    f.  The  act  of  subscribing,  in  any  sense  subsequency  (sub'se-kwen-si),  n.     [As  subse- 

of  that  word. — 2.  That  which  is  subscribed,  quence  (see  -ay).]    ^ame"as  suhseqttence. 

(a)  Anything  underwritten.                   '  Why  should  we  question  the  heUotrope-s»«68e9t«n«»  to 

The  cross  we  had  seen  m  the  stibsenpHon.  the  course  of  the  sun? 

£acon,  New  Atbmtis.  Oreenhm,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  386. 


subsegnent 

subseq,uent  (sub'sf-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  sulse- 
quen(t-)8,  ppr.  of  subseqiii,  follow  close  after,  < 
sub,  under,  after,  +  sequi,  follow:  see  seguenfi 

1.  Following  in  time;  happening  or  existing 
at  any  later  time,  indefinitely:  as,  mlaeguent 
events ;  subsequent  ages. 

This  article  is  introduced  as  spibseqwnt  to  tlie  treaty  of 
Munster.  Swift. 

His  [Leocbares's]  bronze  group  of  the  eagle  carrying  up 
Ganjmiede  was  a  bold  invention,  and  as  such  was  duly  ap- 
preciated, if  we  may  judge  from  tubseguent  repetitions  of 
the  motive.  A.  S,  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  323. 

2.  Following  in  the  order  of  place  or  succession ; 
succeeding :  as,  a  subsequent  clause  in  a  treaty. 

The  aubiequeni  words  come  on  before  the  precedent 
vanish.  Baoon. 

3.  Following  as  a  consequence:  as,  a  subse- 
quent illness  after  exposure. 

On  any  physical  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse .  .  .  there  ought  to  have  been  diffused  light  first, 
and  the  aggregation  of  this  about  the  central  luminary  as 
a  BubsequeM  process.   Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  64. 

Condition  subseciuent.    See  condition,  8  (a). 

subsequently  (sub'sf-kwent-li),  adv.  In  a  sub- 
sequent manner ;  at  a  later  time. 

subserous  (sub-se'rus),  a.  1.  Somewhat  se- 
rous or  watery,  as  a  secretion. —  2.  Situated 
or  occurring  beneath  a  serous  membrane. — 
Subserous  cystitis,  cystitis  affecting  chiefly  the  subse- 
rous tissue  of  the  urinary  bladder.—  Subserous  tissue, 
the  areolar  connective  tissue  situated  beneath  a  serous 
membrane. 

subserrate  (sub-ser'at),  a.  Somewhat  or  slight- 
ly serrate ;  serrulate. 

subserve  (sub-s6rv'),  «•  [<  L-  subservire,  serve, 
<  sub,  under,  -1-  servire,  serve :  see  serve."]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  serve  in  subordination;  be  sub- 
servient, useful,  or  instrumental  to;  promote: 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  now  from  serve. 

It  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  captivating 
nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our  purposes,  than  to  have 
learned  all  the  intoigues  of  policy.  OlanvUle- 

3.  To  avail :  used  reflexively.     [Rare.] 

I  not  merely  subserve  myself  of  them,  but  I  employ  them. 
Coleridge,  Literary  Bemains,  I.  373.    (Hall.) 

II.  inirans.  To  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity; 
be  subservient  or  subordinate. 

Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command  I 

Maton,  S.  A...  L  57. 

subservience  fsub-s6r'vl-ens),  ».  [<  subservi- 
en{t)  +  -oe.]     Same  as  su'bserviency. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  agile  siibservience  of  the 
spirits  to  the  empire  of  the  soul. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

subserviency  (sub-s6r'vi-en-si),  n.  [As  subser- 
vience (see  -cy).']  1.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  subservient,  in  any  sense. 

A  seventh  property,  therefore,  to  be  wished  for  in  a 
mode  of  punishment  is  that  otsubsermerusy  to  reformation, 
or  reforming  tendency. 

'  BerMw/m,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  zv.  15. 

2.  Specifically,  obsequiousness;  truckling. 

There  was  a  freedom  in  their  subservieney,  a  nobleness 
in  their  very  degradation.  Maeavlay,  Milton. 

subservient  (sub-s6r'vi-ent),  a.  [<  L.  subser- 
vien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  subservwe,  subserve:  see  sub- 
serve.'] 1 .  Useful  as  an  instrument  or  means  to 
promote  an  end  or  purpose ;  serviceable;  being 
of  service. 

There  is  a  most  accurate,  learned,  &  critical  Dictionary, 

.  .  .  explaining  .  .  .  not  onely  the  termes  of  architecture, 

but  of  all  those  other  arts  that  walte  upon  &  are  stdwer- 

vient  to  her.  Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Place  (Bookseller). 

All  things  are  made  mbservient  to  man. 

Bacon,  Fhysical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

The  state  ...  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  guiservieitt 
only  to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and 
perishable  nature.  Bwrke,  Kev.  in  France. 

2.  Acting  as  a  subordinate  instrument;  fitted 
or  disposed  to  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity; 
subordinate;  hence,  of  persons  and  conduct, 
truckling;  obsequious. 

The  foreigner  came  here  poor,  beggarly,  cringing,  and 
subservient,  ready  to  doff  his  cap  to  the  meanest  native  of 
the  household.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxi. 

Members  of  Congress  are  but  agents, ...  as  much  sub- 
servient,  as  much  dependent,  as  willingly  obedient,  as  any 
other  .  ,  .  agents  and  servants. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Pittsburg,  July,  1833. 

subserviently  (sub-s6r'vi-ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
subservient  manner;  with  subserviency. 

subsesquialterate  (sub-ses-kwi-al'ter-at),  a. 
Having  the  ratio  2 : 3. 

subsesquitertial  (sub->es-kwi-t6r'shal),  a. 
Having  the  ratio  3:4. 

SUbsessile  (sub-ses'il),  a.  1.  In  60*.,  not  quite 
sessile;  having  a  very  short  footstalk. —  2.  In 
eool.,  not  quite  sessile,  as  an  insect's  abdomen; 
subpetiolate.     See  out  under  Polistes. 
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subsextuple  (sub-seks'tu-pl),  a.  Containiug 
one  part  in  six ;  having  the  ratio  1 : 6. 

subside  (sub-sid'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  subsided, 
ppr.  subsiding.  [<  L.  subsidere,  sit  down,  sink 
down,  settle,  remain,  lie  in  wait,  <  sub,  under, 
+  sedere,  sit:  see  sedent,  sit.]  1.  To  sink  or 
fall  to  the  bottom;  settle,  as  lees  from  a  state 
of  motion  or  agitation. 

This  miscellany  of  bodies  being  determined  to  subsi- 
dence merely  by  their  different  speciflck  gravities,  all  those 
which  had  the  same  gravity  subsided  at  the  same  time. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  cease  from  action,  especially  violent 
action  or  agitation ;  fall  into  a  state  of  quiet ; 
lie  calmed;  become  tranquil:  abate:  as,  the 
storm  subsided;  passion  subsides. 

In  every  page  of  Paterculus  we  read  the  swell  and  agi- 
tation of  waters  subsiding  from  a  deluge. 

Be  Quineey,  Style,  iii. 
By  degrees  Kip's  awe  and  apprehension  subside. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  56. 
Old  fears  subside,  old  hatreds  melt. 

Whittier,  Channing. 

3.  To  fall  to  a  lower  level;  tend  downward; 
sink;  fall;  contract  after  dilatation. 

Small  air-bladders,  dilatable  and  contractible,  capable 
to  be  inflated  by  the  admission  of  Air,  and  to  sub^e  at 
the  Expulsion  of  it.  Arbuihnot,  Aliments,  ii. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair ;  .  .  . 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  v.  74. 

The  coast  both  south  and  north  of  Gallao  has  subsided. 

Barwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  272. 

4.  To  stop  talking ;  be  quiet ;  be  less  conspic- 
uous: as,  you  had  better  subside.  [Colloq.] 
=Syn.  2.  Abate,  Subside,  Intermit  (see  abate);  reture, 
lull. 

subsidence  (sub-si'dens  or  sub'si-dens),  n.  [< 
subside  +  -ence.]  Tlie  act  or  process  of  subsid- 
ing, in  any  sense  of  the  verb  subside. 

With  poetry  it  was  rather  better.  He  delighted  in  the 
swell  and  submience  of  the  rhythm,  and  the  happily-re- 
curring rhyme.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 

In  certain  large  areas  where  subsideiux  has  probably 
been  long  in  progress,  the  growth  of  the  corals  has  been 
sufficient  to  keep  the  reefs  up  to  the  surface. 

Barwin,  Coral  Seefs,  p.  104. 

=Syn.  Ebb,  decrease,  diminution,  abatement. 

SUbsidencyt  (sub-si'den-si  or  sub'si-den-si),  n. 
[<  subside  +  -ency.]  "Subsidence.  £  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

subsidiarily  (sub-sid'i-a-ri-li),  adAi.  In  a  sub- 
sidiary manner.     Amer'.  Jowr.  PMlol.,  IX.  147. 

subsidiary  (sub-sid'i-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
subsidiaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  subsidiario  =  It.  sussidia- 
rio,  <  L.  subsidiarius,  belonging  to  a  reserve,  < 
sitbsidium,  a  reserve,  help,  relief :  see  subsi^.] 

1.  a.  1.  Held  ready  to  furnish  assistance;  held 
as  a  reserve. 

There  is  no  error  more  frequent  in  war  than,  after  brisk 
preparations,  to  halt  for  subsidiary  forces. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Perseus. 

2.  Lending  assistance;  aiding;  assistant;  fur- 
nishing help ;  ancillary. 

We  must  so  far  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  word  of  God 
as  that  we  despise  not  (Jiose  other  subsidiary  helps  which 
God  in  his  church  hath  afforded  us.    Bonne,  Sermons,  IL 

No  ritual  is  too  much,  provided  it  is  subsidiary  to  the 
itmer  work  of  worship ;  and  all  ritual  is  too  much  unless 
it  ministers  to  thatpm^ose. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  222. 

3.  Fumishing supplementary  supplies:  as,aSM6- 
sidlary  stream. — 4.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a 
subsidy;  founded  on  or  connected  with  a  sub- 
sidy or  subsidies :  as,  a  subsidiary  treaty — sub- 
sidiary note.  Same  as  accessary  note  (which  see,  under 
?M)tei).— Subsidiary  quantity  or  symbol,  in  math.,  a 
quantity  or  symbol  which  is  not  essentially  a  part  of  a 
problem,  but  is  introduced  to  help  in  the  solution.  The 
phrase  is  particularly  applied  to  angles  in  trigonometrical 
Investigations.— Subsidiary  troops,  troops  of  one  nation 
hired  by  another  for  military  service. 

II.  n.;  pi.  subsidiaries  (-riz).  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  contributes  aid  or  additional  sup- 
plies; an  auxiliary;  an  assistant.  Hammond. 
— 2.  In  music,  a  subordinate  theme  or  subject, 
especially  in  an  episode  of  an  extended  work. 
subsidize  (sub'si-^z),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
sidized,-p^r.  subsidizing.  [<  subsid-y  + -ize.]  To 
furnish  with  a  subsidy ;  purchase  the  assistance 
of  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy;  hence,  in  re- 
cent use,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  by  brib- 
ing; buy  over.    Also  spelled  SM6««^«se. 

He  obtained  a  small  supply  of  men  from  his  Italian  al- 
lies, and  subsidized  a  corps  of  eight  thousand  Swiss,  the 
strength  of  his  infantry.      Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 
Pietro  could  never  save  a  dollar?   Straight 
He  must  be  subsidized  at  our  expense. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  1. 156. 

subsidy  (sub'si-di),  n. ;  pi.  subsidies  (-diz).  [= 
F.  subside  =  Pr.  subsidi  =  Sp.  Pg.  subsidio 
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=  It.  sussidio,  hel|),  aid,  subsidy,  <  L.  subsidium, 
troops  stationed  in  reserve,  auxiliary  forces, 
help  in  battle,  in  gen.  help,  aid,  relief,  <  subsi- 
dere, sit  down,  settle,  remain,  lie  in  wait:  see 
subside.]    An  aid  in  money;  pecuniary  aid. 

Out  of  small  earnings  [he]  managed  to  transmit  no  smaU 
comforts  and  subsidies  to  old  parents  living  somewhere  in 
Munster.  Thttclceray,  Philip,  xvL 

Especially— (a)  In  Ertg.  hist.,  an  aid  or  tax  formerly 
granted  by  Parliament  to  the  crown  for  the  urgent  occa- 
sions of  the  realm,  and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability 
according  to  the  value  of  his  lands  or  goods ;  a  tax  levied 
on  a  particular  occasion. 

That  made  us  pay  .  ,  .  one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the 
last  subsidy.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  TI.,  Iv.  7.  26. 

Tunnage  and  poundage  was  granted  for  a  year,  and  a 
new  and  complicated  form  of  sMsidy  was  voted. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  334. 

(b)  A  sum  paid,  often  according  to  treaty,  by  one  govern- 
ment to  another,  sometimes  to  secure  its  neutrality,  but 
more  frequently  to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  a 
war. 

The  continental  allies  of  England  were  eager  for  her 
subsidies,  and  lukewarm  as  regarded  operations  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Hist.  Eng. ,  I.  xiit  (Latham.) 
(o)  Any  direct  pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  state  to 
private  Industrial  undertakings,  or  to  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions. Such  aid  includes  bounties  on  exports,  those 
paid  to  the  owners  of  ships  for  running  them,  and  dona^ 
tions  of  land  or  money  to  railroad,  manufacturing,  theat- 
rical, and  other  enterprises. 

A  postal  subsidy  ...  is  simply  a  payment  made  for 
the  conveyance,  under  certain  specified  conditions  as  to 
time  and  speed,  of  postal  matter. 

H.  Fawcett,  Free  Trade  and  Protection  (ed.  1881),  p.  29. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  subsidies  as  a  means  of 
restoring  American  shipping  cannot  be  made  the  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

B.  A.  Wells,  Our  Merchant  Marine,  p.  141. 
=:S7n.  Subsidy,  SiibvenUon.  In  the  original  and  essential 
meaning  of  a  government  grant  in  aid  of  a  commercial  en- 
terprise^ these  terms  are  substantially  equivalent ;  but  two 
circumstances  lead  to  some  difference  in  common  usage. 
(a)  Such  grants  being  rarely,  if  ever,  made  In  England  or 
the  United  States  except  in  aid  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
the  establishment  of  lines  of  transportation,  or  the  like, 
subsidy  is  used  more  commonly  than  subvention  in  refer- 
ence to  such  enterprises,  while,  such  grants  being  frequent 
in  France  in  aid  of  the  drama  and  the  press,  etc.,  the  word 
subvention  is  used  more  commonly  than  subsidy  in  appli- 
cation to  enterprises  connected  with  literature  and  the 
arts,  (b)  Writers  who  oppose  all  such  uses  of  public  funds 
commonly  prefer  to  characterize  them  as  subsidies,  while 
those  who  approve  of  them  commonly  prefer  the  term 
subvention. 

subsignf  (sub-sin'),  »•  *•  [<  L.  subsignare,  pp.  sub- 
signatus,  write  beneath,  subscribe,  sign,  <  sub, 
under,  +  signare,  set  a  mark  upon,  sign:  see 
sign.]  1.  To  sign;  sign  under;  write  beneath; 
subscribe. 

A  letter  of  the  Sophie,  .  .  .  subsigned  with  the  hands 
both  of  the  Sophy  &  his  Secretarie. 

Hakluyts  Voyages,  I.  394. 

2.  To  assign  by  signature  to  another. 

His  [Philip  III.  's]  rents  and  custome  [were]  subsigned,  for 
the  most  parte,  for  money  borrowed. 
SiirC.  Comwdllie,  quoted  in  Motley's  Hist.  Netherlands, 

[IV.  280. 

subsignation  (sub-sig-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sub- 
signaUo(n-),  a  signature,  <  subsigna/re,  sign:  see 
subsign.]  The  act  of  writing  the  name  or  its 
equivalent  under  something  for  attestation ;  the 
name  so  written.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

The  epistle  with  sub^natUm  of  the  scribe  and  notary. 
Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616),  p.  30O.    (Latlum,.) 
For  a  good  while  after  the  Conquest  the  usage  of  sub- 
signation with  crosses  was  sometimes  retained. 

Madox,  Formulare  Anglicanum(ed.  1702),  p.  xxvii. 

subsimious  (sub-sim'i-us),  a.  Nearly  simious 
or  monkey-Uke :  as,  "a  subsimious  absurdity," 
Swinburne.     [Rare.] 

subsist  (sub-sisf),  V.  [<  F.  subsister  =  Sp.  Pg. 
subsistiT  =  It.  sussistere,  sossistere,  <  L.  subsis- 
tere,  take  a  stand  or  position,  stand  stUl,  stop, 
stay,  remain,  continue,  <  sub,  under,  -I-  sistere, 
cause  to  stand,  place :  see  sist.  Of.  consist,  de- 
sist, exist,  insist,  ipersist.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
remain;  continue;  abide;  retain  the  existing 
state. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve. 

KiUm,  P.  L.,  ix.  369. 
It  is  a  pity  the  same  fashion  don't  subsist  now. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  62. 

2.  To  have  continued  existence ;  exist. 

Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  depai'ted?  'tis  as  easy 
As  I  to  live  without  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  4. 

Those  ideas  which  Plato  sometimes  contends  to  be  sub- 
stances, and  to  subsist  alone  by  themselves. 

Cudwarth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  499. 

These  enthusiasts  do  not  scruple  to  avow  their  opinion 
that  a  state  can  subsist  without  any  religion  better  than 
with  one.  Burke,  Eev.  in  Fiance. 

3.  To  be  maintained ;  be  supported;  live. 
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Had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on  other  men's  charity. 

J.  Atterbury. 
4.  To  inhere;  have  existence  by  means  of  some- 
thing else. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities  are  suf- 
ficiently distant  from  one  another,  yet  when  they  come  to 
mbsist  in  particulars,  and  to  be  clothed  with  several  ac- 
cidents, then  the  discernment  is  not  so  easy.  Smith, 

II.  trans.  If.  To  keep  in  existence. 

The  old  town  [of  Selivree]  is  thinly  inhabited ;  the  pres- 
ent city,  which  is  a  poor  place,  is  to  the  west  of  it,  and  is 
chiefly  subsisted  by  being  a  great  thorough  tare. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  II.  jL  139. 

2.  To  feed;  maintain;  support  with  provi- 
sions. 

I  will  raise  one  thousand  men,  mbsist  them  at  my  own 
expense,  and  march  myself  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of 
Boston.      Washmgton,  quoted  in  Adams's  'Works,  IL  360. 

subsistence  (sub-sis'tens),  n.  [=P.  svibmixmce 
=  Sp.  Pg.  subsistenoia  =  It.  snssistenea,  <  LL. 
subsistentta,  substance,  reality,  ML.  also  stabil- 
ity, <  L.  aubsisten{t-)s,  ppr.  of  subsistere,  con- 
tinue, subsist:  see  subsistent.'\  1.  Real  being; 
actual  existence. 

Their  difference  from  the  Pharisees  was  about  the  future 
reward,  which  being  denied,  they  by  consequence  of  that 
error  fell  into  the  rest,  to  deny  the  Resurrection,  the  eui- 
sistence  spirituall,  <S;c.  Purcfuis,  Pilgrimage,  p.  144. 

2t.  Continuance ;  continued  existence. 

This  Iiiberty  of  the  Subject  concerns  himself  and  the 
subsisteTice  of  his  own  regal  power  in  the  first  place. 

Uilton,  Eikonoklastes,  3avii. 
Subsistence  is  perpetual  existence. 
Swedenborg,  Christian  Psychol,  (tr.  by  Gorman),  p.  19. 

3.  That  which  exists  or  has  real  being. — 4. 
The  act  or  process  of  furnishing  siapport  to 
animal  life,  or  that  which  is  furnished;  means 
of  support;  support;  livelihood. 

In  China  they  speak  of  a  Tree  called  Maguais,  which  af- 
fords not  only  good  Brink,  being  pierced,  but  all  Things 
else  that  belong  to  the  subsistence  of  Man. 

HoweUf  Letter^  ii.  54. 
Those  of  the  Hottentots  that  live  by  the  Dutch  Town 
have  their  greatest  snbHstance  from  the  Dutch,  for  there 
is  one  or  more  of  them  belonging  to  every  house. 

Bam^ner,  Voyages,  I.  540. 

5.  The  state  of  being  subsistent;  inherence  in 
something  else:  as,  the  subsistence  of  qualities 
in  bodies. — Subsistence  department,  a  military  staff 
department  in  the  United  States  army,  which  has  charge 
of  Uie  purchase  or  procurement  of  all  provisions  for  the 
supply  of  the  army.  Its  chief  officer  is  the  commissary- 
general  of  subsistence,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
—  SubBlBtence  diet,  the  lowest  amount  of  food  on  which 
life  can  be  supported  in  health. — Subsistence  Stores 
(jnUit.),  the  f  ooa-supplies  procured  and  issued  tor  the  sup- 
port of  an  army.  The  phrase  also  covers  the  grain,  hay, 
straw,  or  other  forage  supplied  for  the  sustenance  and 
bedding  of  animals  intended  for  slaughter  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  army  with  fresh  meat.  =Syn.  4.  Susteruince,  etc. 
See  living. 
subsistency  (sub-sis'ten-si),  n.  [As  subsistence 
(see  -cy).2    Same  as  subsistence. 

A  great  part  of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  sub- 
sistency with  a  transmigration  of  their  souls. 

Sir  T.  Broume. 

We  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissolved  that  is  the 
chain  of  these  diff  eHng  subsistencies  that  compound  us,  as 
how  it  first  commenced.  OlanviUe. 

subsistent  (sub-sis'tent),  a.  [=  F.  subsistant 
=  Sp.  Pg.  subsistente"=  It.  sussistente,  <  L.  sub- 
sisten{t-)s,  ppr.  of  subsistere,  continue,  subsist: 
see  subsist?i  1.  Continuing  to  exist;  having 
existence;  subsisting. 

Such  as  deny  there  are  spirits  stibsistent  without  bodies. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i  10. 
2.  Inherent. 

These  qualities  are  not  sxtbsiiitent  in  those  bodies,  but  are 
operations  of  fancy  begotten  in  something  else.    BenUey, 

BUbsistential  (sub-sis-ten'shal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  subsistence;  especially,  in  theol.,  pertaining 
to  the  divine  subsistence  or  essence. 

Having  spoken  of  the  effects  of  the  attributes  of  God's 
essence  as  such,  we  must  next  spealc  of  the  effects  of  his 
three  great  attributes  which  some  call  svbsistentCdl — that 
is,  his  omnipotency,  understanding,  and  will. 

Boater,  Divine  Life,  i.  7. 

SUbsister  (sub-sis'ter),  n.  [<  subsist  +  -erl.] 
One  who  subsists ;  specifloafly,  one  who  is  sup- 
ported by  others;  a  poor  prisoner. 

Like  a  subHster  In  agown  of  rugge  rent  on  the  left  shoul- 
der, to  sit  singing  the  counter-tenor  by  the  cage  in  South- 
warke.  Mnd-Bart^sDreame  (1592).    (HaUivoeU.) 

subsizar  (sub'si"zar),  n.  An  under-sizar ;  a  stu- 
dent of  lower  standing  than  a  sizar.  Also 
spelled  subsizer. 

Friar  Bacon's  subsizer  is  the  greatest  blockhead  in  all 
Oxford.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

How  lackeys  and  subsiaers  press 
And  scramble  for  degrees. 

Bp.  Corbet,  Ans.  to  A  Certain  Poem. 

subsoil  (sub'soU),  n.  The  under-soil;  the  bed 
or  stratum  of  earth  or  earthy  matter  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  surface  soil,  and  which 
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is  less  finely  disintegrated  and  contains  less  or- 
ganic matter  than  that.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
it  is  densety  compacted,  it  becomes  what  is  frequently 
called  hard-pan.  In  agriculture  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  subsoil,  more  especially  as  to  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  permit  water  to  pass  through  it. 

SubsoU  is  the  broken-up  part  of  the  rocks  immediately 
under  the  soil.  Its  character  of  course  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  rook  out  of  which  it  is  formed  by  subaerial  dis- 
integration. A.  Geikie,  Encyo.  Brit.,  X.  237. 
Subsoll-plow.  See  plow. 
subsoil  (sub'soU),  V.  t.  [<  subsoil, ».]  In  agri., 
to  employ  the  subsoil-plow  upon ;  plow  up  so 
as  to  cut  into  the  subsoil. 

The  farmer  drains,  irrigates,  or  subsoUS  portions  of  it. 

J.  S.  Mul. 

subsoiler  (sub'soi-16r),  ».  [<  subsoil  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  subsoils ;  an  implement 
or  part  of  an  implement  used  in.  subsoUing.  The 
Engineer,  LXX.  472. 

SUbsolar  (sub-so'lar),  a.    [<  L.  sub,  under,  + 
soZ,  the  sun:  seesoteri.]    Being  under  the  sun; 
terrestrial;    speoifioally,  being   between  the 
tropics.    Mtzroy,  ■Weather  Book,  p.  71. 
subsolaryt  (sub'so-la-ri),  a.    Same  as  subsolar. 
The  causes  and  effects  of  all 
Things  done  upon  this  subsolary  ball. 

A.  Brome,  Paraphrase  on  Eccles.,  i. 

SUbsolid  (sub-Bol'id),  n.  A  solid  incompletely 
inclosed. 

subspatulate  (sub-spat'u-lat),  a.  Nearly  or 
somewhat  spatulate. 

subspecies  (sub'spe'shez),  «.;  pi.  subspecies. 
[<  NL.  subspecies,  <  L.  sub,  under,  -1-  species, 
species.]  In  zooL  and  bot,  a  variety  of  a  spe- 
cies ;  a  climatic  or  geographical  race  recogniza- 
bly different  from  another,  yet  not  specifically 
distinguished;  aoonspeeies.  The  nearest  synonym 
is  race.  (See  race3,  n.,  6  (a)  (5).)  Subspecies  is  a  stronger 
and  stricter  word  than  variety,  though  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  latter  in  its  biological  sense ;  it  means  decidedly 
more  than  lArain,  sport,  or  breed  in  like  senses.  The  in- 
terpretation of  subspecies  and  their  actual  handling  in 
zoBlogical  and  botanical  taxonomy  have  been  much 
mooted.  Such  forms  are  commonly  regarded  as  nascent 
or  incipient  species  (see  species,  S)  which  have  acquired 
subspeciflc  characters  under  varying  conditions  of  en- 
vironment, and  whose  specific  invalidity  is  determinable 
by  the  fact  of  their  intergradation.    See  ivtergrade,  v.  i. 

subspeciflc  (sub-spe-sif'ik),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  subspecies ;  not  quite  specific ;  conspeciflc. 

subspeciflcally  (sub-spe-sif' i-kal-i),  adv.  As  a 
subspecies.    Msheries  of  U.  S.j'V.  ii.  819. 

subsphenoidal  (sub-sfe-noi'dal),  a.  Situated 
beneath  or  on  the  under  side  of  the  sphenoid. 

subsphere  (sub'sfer),  n.  A  solid  imperfectly 
or  approximately  spherical. 

subspnerical  (sub-sfer'i-kal),  a.  Imperfectly 
spherical;  of  a  form  approaching  that  of  a 
sphere. 

SUbspherically  (sub-sfer'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
form  of  a  subsphere.  Qiiari.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe., 
XLIV.  150. 

subspinous  (sub-spi'nus),  a.  1.  Somewhat  spi- 
nous or  prickly ;  like  a  spine  to  some  extent : 
as,  subspino^ish6.its  in  the  pelage  of  a  mammal. 
— 2.  Situated  under  (ventrad  of)  the  spinal  col- 
imin ;  hypaxial  with  reference  to  the  backbone ; 
subvertebral. — 3.  Situated  or  occurring  below, 
beneath,  or  on  the  under  side  of  a  spine,  as  (1)  of 
a  vertebra,  or  (2)  of  the  scapula ;  infraspinous : 
as,  a  subspinous  muscle  (the  infraspinatus). 
—Subspinous  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  a  disloca- 
tion in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  rests  beneath  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.—  Subspinous  fOSSa,  the  fossa  be- 
low the  spine  of  the  scapula;  the  infraspinous  fossa. 

SUbspiral  (sub-spi'ral),  a.  Somewhat  spiral; 
especially,  in  conch,.,  noting  the  operoula  of 
some  shells  which  are  faintly  or  indistinctly 
marked  on  one  side  with  a  spiral  Une,  or  this 
line  itself.    See  cut  under  operculum. 

subsplenial  (sub-sple'ni-al),  a.  Situated  under 
the  splenium  of  the  corpus  oallosum:  noting 
certain  cerebral  gyres. 

subst.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  substtmMnie  and 
(6)  substitute. 

substage  (sub'staj),  n.  An  attachment  to  the 
compound  microscope,  placed  beneath  the  or- 
dinary stage,  and  used  to  suj)port  the  achro- 
matic condenser,  the  polarizing  prism,  etc. 
It  is  usually  arranged  with  a  rack-and-pinion  movement^ 
centering  screws,  etc.,  by  which  the  position  may  be 
adjusted ;  and  in  the  swinging  substage  there  is  an  arc- 
shaped  arm  upon  which  the  support  holding  the  con- 
denser can  be  moved,  so  as  to  give  very  oblique  illumina^ 
tion  when  desired. 

substalagmite  (sub-sta-lag'mlt),  ».  A  name 
used  by  Nelson  for  the  compact  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  without  crystalline  structure, 
filling  crevices  in  the  soft  calcareous  sandstone 
of  Bermuda.  Similar  deposits  Tfhen  crystal- 
line are  called  by  him  stalagmite.  Trans.  Choi. 
Soc.  London,  1849,  V.  106. 
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Bubstalagmitic  (sub-stal-ag-mit'ik),  a.  [<  sub- 
stalagmite  +  -ic]  Kelating  to  or  consisting  of 
substalagmite.  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  I. 
vii.  162. 

substance  (sub'stans),  w.  [<  ME.  substance,  suh- 
staunce,  <  OF.  substance,  sulstaunce,  P.  substance 
=  Sp.  substanda,  s^stancia  =  Pg.  substanda  = 
It.  sustanea,  sustamsia,  <  L.  substantia,  being,  es- 
sence, material,  <  substan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  substa/re, 
stand  under  or  among,  be  present,  hold  out,  < 
sub,  under,  +  stare,  stand:  see  stoma.]  1.  That 
which  exists  by  itself,  and  in  which  accidents 
inhere ;  that  which  receives  modifications,  and 
is  not  itself  a  mode ;  that  which  corresponds, 
in  the  reality  of  things,  to  the  subject  in  logic. 
Aristotle  and  Kant  agree  in  making  the  conception  of  sub- 
stance essentially  the  same  .as  that  of  a  subject  of  predi- 
cation. But  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  property  by  which 
substances  may  be  recognized ;  for  the  above  definition 
seems  to  afford  none.  Many  phUosophers  hold  that  what- 
ever is  perdurable  is  substance.  This,  however,  would  in- 
clude mechanical  energy.  Indeed,  since  every  physical 
law  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  and  since 
that  equation  must  have  a  constant  term,  it  follows  that 
every  absolute  uniformity  of  nature  must  consist  in  the 
perdurability  of  some  quantity.  Aristotle  makes  sub- 
stances proper,  called  first  substances,  to  be  things  indi- 
vidual ;  but  this  comports  with  few  philosophical  systems. 
Thus,  in  the  medieval  development  of  Aristotelianism, 
scientific  propositions  were  regarded  as  universal  state- 
ments concerning  natures,  so  that  the  true  subjects,  or  sub- 
stances, were  universal.  Moreover,  to  make  individuality 
the  criterion  of  substance  would  seem  to  make  space,  as 
the  source  of  individuality,  the  only  first  substance.  At 
any  rate,  under  that  view,  spatial  positions  would  be  sub- 
stances in  a  preeminent  sense.  Others,  remarking  that 
the  parts  of  space  are  not  distinct  in  themselves,  apart  from 
their  relations  to  material  things,  make  self-existence,  or 
the  being  distinct  from  all  other  things,  not  by  virtue  of 
modifications  or  characters,  but  by  the  thing's  own  nature,  ■ 
or  arbitrary  extrusion  of  itseU,  to  be  the  chief  mark  of  a 
substance,  which  would  thus  be  most  simply  defined  as  an 
independent  entity.  Substanae  and  essence  are  nearly  sy- 
nonymous, except  that  the  latter  cannot  appropriately  be 
used  to  designate  an  individual  and  lifeless  thing. 

They  add  .  .  .  that  as  he  [Christ]  coupled  the  «<&8tan(» 
of  his  flesh  and  the  substance  of  bread  together,  so  we 
together  should  receive  both. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  67. 

Since  the  substance  of  your  perf  eet  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  yoiu  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Shdk.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  iv.  2. 124. 

A  substance  is  a  being  subsisting  of  itself  and  subject  to 
accidents.  To  subsist  by  itself  is  nothing  else  than  not 
to  be  in  anything  as  in  a  subject ;  and  it  agrees  to  all  sub- 
stances, even  to  God,  but  to  be  subject  to  accidents  only 
to  finite ;  for  God  is  not  subject  to.  accidents.  Substance 
is  either  first  or  second.  The  first  is  a  singular  substance, 
or  that  which  is  not  said  of  a  subject,  as  Alexander,  Bu- 
cephalus. The  second  is  that  which  is  said  of  a  subject, 
as  man,  horse.  For  man  is  said  of  Alexander  and  Philip, 
and  horse  of  Bucephalus  and  C^llarue. 

Burgersdieius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman,  i.  4, 

I  confess  there  is  another  idea  which  would  be  of  gen- 
eral use  for  mankind  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk  as  if. 
they  had  it ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  sensation  or  reflection.  If 
nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas,  we  might  well 
expect  they  should  be  such  as  by  our  own  faculties  we  can- 
not procure  to  ourselves :  but  we  see  on  the  contrary  thit 
since  by  those  ways  whereby  our  ideas  are  brought  into 
our  minds  this  is  not,  we  have  no  such  clear  idea  at  all, 
and  therefore  signify  nothing  by  the  word  substance  but 
only  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not  what,  i-  e., 
of  some  thing  whereof  we  have  no  particular  distinct  posi- 
tive idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the  substratum,  or  support, 
of  those  ideas  we  do  know.  .  .  .  Had  the  poor  Indian 
philosopher  (who  imagined  lliat  the  earth  also  wanted 
something  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  substance, 
he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find  an  ele- 
phant to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support  his  elephant : 
the  word  substance  would  have  done  it  effectually.  And 
he  that  inquired  might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an  an- 
swer from  an  Indian  philosopher,  that  substance,  without 
knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  the  earth,  as 
we  take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer  and  good  doctrine  from 
our  European  philosophers  that  substance,  without  know- 
ing what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  accidents.  So  that 
of  substance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a 
confused  obscure  one  of  what  it  does. 

LoOce,  Human  Understanding,  L  4, 1 18,  and  ii.  IS,  S 19. 

Substan/ie,  if  we  leave  out  the  sensuous  condition  of  per- 
manence, would  mean  nothing  but  a  something  that  may 
be  conceived  as  a  subject)  without  being  the  predicate  of 
anything  else. 

Eant,  Critique  of  Pure  Keason,  tr.  by  MiUler,  II.  130, 

2.  The  real  or  essential  part;  the  essence. 

And  wel  I  woot  the  substance  is  in  me, 
If  any  thing  shal  wel  reported  be. 

Chaucer,  Prol,  to  Nun's  Priest's  Tale;  1.  37. 

Miserable  bigot^  .  .  .  who  hate  sects  and  parties  dif- 
ferent from  their  own  more  than  they  love  the  substance 
of  religion.  •  Burke,  E.ev.  in  France. 

At  the  close  of  the  [seventeenth]  century,  .  .  .  the  sov- 
ereign retained  the  shadow  of  that  authonty  of  which  the 
Tudors  had  held  the  substance. 

Maca/ulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
All  the  forms  are  fugitive. 
But  the  substmuxs  survive. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  ii. 

3.  In  theol.,  the  divine  being  or  essence,  com- 
mon to  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
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One  Iiord  Jesus  Chiist, 
the  Father. 


beiug  of  one  substatice  with 
NiGene  Creed. 

4t.  The  character  of  being  a  substance,  in  sense 
1;  substantiality. 

Thou  ground  of  our  mbstmmce, 
Continue  on  us  thy  pitous  eyen  clere. 

Chaucer,  A.  B.  C,  1.  87. 

5.  The  meaning  expressed  by  any  speech  or 
writing,  or  the  purport  of  any  action,  as  contra- 
distinguished nom  the  mode  of  expression  or 
performance. 

JHovf  haue  1  here  rehersid  in  subgtauTice 

XV  kynges,  as  shortly  as  I  myght, 

With  ther  powre  and  ail  ther  hoole  puysaunce. 

Qenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1968. 
Unto  your  grace  io  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech. 

Shah,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  32. 
It  seems  swearing  of  Fealty  -was  with  the  Scots  but  a 
Ceremony  without  Suistanee,  as  good  as  nothing. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  97. 

6.  Substantiation;  that  which  establishes  or 
gives  firm  support. 

Faith  Is  the  mbstance  (margin,  ground  or  confldence) 
[assurance  (margin,  giving  substance  to),  £.  v.]  of  things 
hoped  for.  Heb.  xi.  1. 

7.  Any  particular  kind  of  corporeal  matter; 
stuff;  material;  part;  body;  specifically,  a 
chemical  species. 

Sir,  there  she  stands. 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance 

.  .  .  may  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She 's  there,  and  she  is  yours.    Shak. ,  Lear.  i.  1.  201. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  mbstarux  bred. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 11. 
Books  are  as  meats  and  viands  are,  some  of  good,  some 
of  evil  substance.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  16. 

It  [chemistry]  tells  us  that  everything  which  exists  here 
is  really  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  only  sixty-three  dif- 
ferent things;  that  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  made  up  of 
only  sixty-three  different  substances. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  166. 

8.  Wealth ;  means ;  good  estate :  as,  a  man  of 
substance. 

His  gubstemce  also  was  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  three 
thousand  camels.  Job  i.  3. . 

I  did  not  think  there  had  been  a  merchant 
Liv'd  in  Italy  of  half  your  substance. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  1. 1. 
9t.  Importance. 

And  for  as  much  as  hit  is  don  me  to  understande  that 
there  is  a  greet  straungenesse  betwix  my  right  trusty 
frend  John  Radcliff  and  you,  withoute  any  matier  or 
cause  of  substance,  as  I  am  lerned. 

Fasten  Letters,  III.  426. 

lOf.  The  main  part;  the  majority. 

Finally,  what  wight  that  it  withseyde. 
It  was  for  noght  —  it  moste  ben,  and  sholde. 
For  mbstauTice  of  the  parlement  it  wolde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  217. 

Colloid  substance.    See  colloid.— Cortical  substance 

'  of  the  Mdney,  the  outer  part  of  the  kidney-substance, 
which  contains  the  glomeruli.—  Cortical  substance  of 
the  teeth,  the  cementura  of  the  teeth.— First  sub- 
stance, an  Individual  thing.— Intervertebral  sub- 
stance. See  intervertebral.— meTVaas  substance.  See 
nervous. — Second  substance,  a  natural  class.  See  sec- 
ond^.— Substance  of  BolaudO.  Same  as  substantia  gela- 
Unosa  Rolandi.  =Syn.  2.  Pith,  gist,  soul. 

substancef  (sub'stans),  v.  t.  [<  substanee,  m.] 
To  furnish  with  substance  or  property ;  enrich. 
CJiapman,  Odyssey,  iv. 

SUbstanceless  (sub'stans-les),  a.  [<  substance 
+  -less.'}  Having  no  substance ;  unsubstantial. 
Coleridge,  Human  Life. 

substant  (sub'stant),.a.  [<  L.  siibstan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  substoure,  be  present,  hold  out :  see  sub- 
stance.']    Constituting  substance.     [Rare.] 

Its  [a  glacier's]  substant  ice  curls  freely,  molds,  and 
breaks  itself  like  water.  The  Century,  XXVII.  146. 

substantia  (sub-stan'shia),  n.  [L. :  see  sub- 
stance.'] Substance :  useil  chiefly  in  a  few  an- 
atomical phrases.—  Substantia  cinerea  gelatino- 
sa.  Same  as  substantia  gdatinosa  Bxilandi. — Substantia 
ebnmea,  ossea,  yitrea.  See  iootA.— Substantia  fer- 
ruginea,  a  group  of  pigmented  ganglion-cells  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line  (just  below  the  surface  of  the  floor) 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Seen  from 
the  surface,  it  Is  the  locus  cserulens. — Substantia  gela- 
tinosa  centralis,  the  neuroglia  which  backs  the  layer 
of  columnar  epithelial  cells  lining  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  corcT- Substantia  gelatinosa  posterior  or 
Bolandl,  a  part  of  the  caput  of  the  posterior  cornu  of  gray 
matter  or  the  spinal  cord,  near  the  tip  of  that  cornu,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  semitransparent  appearance.  Also  called 
formatio  gelaUrwsa  BcHandi. — Substantia  nigra,  a  re- 
gion, marked  by  dark  pigmented  cells,  separating  the 
crusta  from  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus  cerebri.  Also 
called  mibstmMa  nigra  Soeammeringi,  stratum  nigrum, 
stratum  intermedium,  and  locws  niger.— Substantia  reti- 
cularis. Same  as  reticvlar  forTnation  (which  see,  under 
reUeular).— Substantia  spongiosa,  that  part  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  not  substantia  gelati- 
nosa centrals  or  posterior. 

substantial  fsub-stan'shal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
Bubstancial,  <  OF.  substanciel,  F.  substanUel  = 
Sp.  Pg.  substantial  =  It.  sustanziale,  <  L.  sub- 
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stantialis,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  substance, 
essential, <  «««6staM<w,  substanee,  material:  see 
substance.}  J.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  substance;  being  a  substance;  real; 
actually  existing;  true;  actual;  not  seeming 
or  imaginary;  not  illusive. 

If  this  Atheist  would  have  his  chance  or  fortune  to  be  a 
real  and  substantial  agent,  as  the  vulgar  seem  to  have 
commonly  apprehended,  .  .  .  he  is  .  .  .  more  stupid  and 
more  supinely  ignorant  than  those  vulgar. 

Bentley,  Eight  Boyle  Lectures,  v. 
All  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2.  141. 
The  sun  appears  to  be  flat  as  a  plate  of  silver  ,  .  . :  the 
moon  appears  to  be  as  big  as  the  sun,  and  the  rainbow  ap- 
pears to  be  a  large  substantial  arch  in  the  sky ;  all  which 
are  in  reality  gross  falsehoods.  Watts,  Logic,  Int. 

2.  Having  essential  value;  genuine;  sound; 
sterling. 

The  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is  great,  but  it  is 
driven  to  an  over-great  subtility  and  obscurity,  so  that  it 
becometh  a  thing  rather  ingenious  than  substantial. 

Bacon,  Unity  in  Eeligion  (ed.  1887). 

This  he  looks  upon  to  be  sound  learning  and  substantial 
criticism.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  158. 

3.  Having  firm  or  good  material;  strong;  stout; 
solid:  as,  substantial  cloth. 

Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iii.  2.  290. 
There  are,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lawgiver,  certain 
good  and  substantial  steps  placed  even  through  the  very 
midst  of  this  slough  [of  Despond]. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

4.  Possessed  of  considerable  substance,  goods, 
or  estate;  moderately  wealthy;  well-to-do. 

She  has,  'mongst  others,  two  substantial  suitors. 

UiddleUm,  The  Widow,  i.  2. 
Pray  take  all  the  care  you  can  to  inquire  into  the  value, 
and  set  it  at  the  best  rate  to  suhstmiMal  people. 

Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  June  29, 1725. 

5.  Real  or  true  in  the  main  or  for  the  most 
part :  ais,  substantial  success. 

Substantial  agreement  between  all  as  to  the  points  dis- 
cussed. The  Century,  XXXIX.  663. 

6.  Of  considerable  amount:  as,  a  substantial 
gift;  substantial  profit. —  7t.  Capable  of  being 
substantiated  or  proved. 

It  is  gubOantiaU; 
For,  thatdisguize  being  on  him  which  I  wore,  . 
It  will  be  thought  I,  which  he  calls  the  Pandar, 
Did  kil  the  Duke  and  fled  away  in  his  apparell, 
Leaning  him  so  disguiz'd  to  auoid  swift  pursuits. 

C.  T(mmeur,  Revenger's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

8.  Vital;  important. 

Christes  church  can  neuererre  in  any  svbstanciall  point 
that  God  would  haue  vs  bounden  to  beleue. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  163. 

9.  In  law,  pertaining  to  or  involving  the  mer- 
its or  essential  right,  in  contradistinction  to 
questions  of  form  or  manner.  Thus,  a  substan- 
tial performance  of  a  contract  is  one  which  fulflls  rear 
sonably  well  all  the  material  and  essential  stipulations, 
though  it  may  be  deficient  in  respect  of  punctuality  or 
departure  from  minor  details  of  manner  for  which  moder- 
ate deductions  from  the  price  would  compensate.  So,  in 
litigation,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  a  substantial  right, 
but  the  order  in  which  evidence  shall  be  adduced  is  not. 

10.  Pertaining  to  the  substanee  or  tissue  of 
any  part  or  organ. 

Transition  from  substantial  to  membranous  parietes. 

BucKs  Handbook  of  Med,  Sciences,  VIII.  120. 

Substantial  being,  division,  form,  mode,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

II,  n.  1.  That  which  has  a  real  existence; 
that  which  has  substance. — 2.  That  which  has 
real  practical  value. 

A  large  and  well  filled  basket  .  .  .  contained  substan- 
tials  and  delicacies  .  .  .  especially  helpful. 

New  York  Emngdist,  Dec.  2, 1886. 

3.  An  essential  part. 

Although  a  custom  Introduced  against  the  substantials 
of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should  not  be  appealed 
to  a  superior  but  to  an  inferior  judge,  yet  a  custom  may 
be  introduced  against  the  accidentals  of  an  appeal. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

snbstantialia  (sub-stan-shi-a']l-a),«.jp2.  [NL., 
neut.  pi,  of  L.  substantialis :  see  substantial.} 
In  Scots  law,  those  parts  of  a  deed  which  are 
essential  to  its  validity  as  a  formal  instrument. 

substantialism  (sub-stan'shal-izm),  n.  The 
doctrine  that  behind  phenomena  there  are  sub- 
stantial realities,  or  real  substances,  whether 
mental  or  corporeal. 

SUbstantialist  (sub-stan'shal-ist),  n.  One  who 
adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  substantialism. 

Philosophers,  as  they  affirm  or  deny  the  authority  of 
consciousness  in  guaranteeing  a  substratum  or  substance 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  are  divided 
into  realists  or  substantialists  and  into  nihilists  or  non- 
substantialists.  Sir  W.  HamUton,  Metaph.,  xvi. 

substantiality  (sub-stan-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  P. 
substantiaUte  =  It.  sustaneialita,  <  L.  substan- 
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tiaUta(t-)s,  the  quality  of  being  substantial  or 
essential,  <  substantialis,  substantial:  see  sub- 
stantial.} 1.  The  character  of  being  snbstan* 
tial,  in  any  sense ;  the  having  of  the  function 
of  a  substance  in  upholding  accidents. 

The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality. 

Olanmlle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  iv. 

Many  of  the  lower  animals  build  themselves  dwellings 
^s.tQxce\la  substantiality  .  .  .  the  huts  or  hovels  of  men. 
Lindsay,  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  1. 113.  (JSmiyc.  Diet.) 

We  understand  his  lordship  very  well ;  he  means  a  par- 
ticular providence  and  a  future  state,  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity  and  the  substantiality  of  the  soul. 

Warburton,  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  iii. 

2.  Substanee;  essence. 

I  shall  know  whether  all  souls  came  from  Adam's  own 
substantiality,  and  whether  there  be  more  substance  in 
all  than  in  that  one.  Baxter,  Dying  Thoughts. 

substantialize  (sub-stan'shal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  substantialized;  ppr.  substantializing. 
[<  suostantial  +  -fee.]  To  render  substantial; 
give  reality  to. 

I  liked  well  to  see  that  strange  life,  which  even  the  stout, 
dead-in-earnest  little  Bohemian  musicians,  piping  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piazza,  could  not  altogether  substantialize. 
Howells,  Venetian  Life,  iv. 

substantially  (sub-stan'shal-i),  adv.  1.  In  the 
manner  of  a  substance ;  with  reality  of  exis- 
tence; truly;  really;  effectually. 

In  liim  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express'd.    Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  140. 
Be  substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  more  than  thou  ap- 
pearest  unto  others.       Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  19. 

2.  In  a  substantial  manner;  strongly;  solidly. 

To  know  .  .  .  what  good  laws  are  wanting,  and  how  to 
frame  them  substajitiiUly,  that  good  Men  may  enjoy  the 
freedome  which  they  merit.  MUtm,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Pleasing  myself  in  my  own  house  and  manner  of  living 
more  than  ever  I  did,  by  seeing  how  much  better  and  more 
substantially  I  live  than  others  do.     Pepys,  Diary,  1.  421. 

3.  In  substanee;  in  the  main;  essentially;  by 
including  the  material  or  essential  part:  as, 
the  two  arguments  are  substantially  the  same. 

A  king  with  a  life  revenue  and  an  unchecked  power  of 
exacting  money  from  the  rich  is  substantially  an  absolute- 
sovereign.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  373. 

substantialness  (sub-stan'shal-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  substantial,  in  any 
sense. 

substantiate  (sub-stan'sU-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  substantiated,  ppr.  substanUating.  [<  ML. 
substantiatus,  pp.  of  substantiare  (>  It.  sustan- 
ziare,  sostanziare  =  Sp.  Pg.  substaneiar),  <  L. 
substantia,  substance:  see  substance.}  1.  To 
make  to  exist ;  make  real  or  actual. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever  advenes 
to  the  act  itself  already  substantiated.     Aylife,  Parergon. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evi- 
dence ;  verify ;  make  good :  as,  to  substantiate 
a  charge  or  an  allegation;  to  substantiate  a 
declaration. 

Observation  is  in  turn  wanted  to  direct  and  substantiate 
the  course  of  experiment.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  present  as  having  substanee ;  body  forth. 
Every  mau  feels  for  himself,  and  knows  how  he  is  af- 
fected by  particular  qualities  in  the  persons  he  admires, 
the  impressions  of  which  are  too  minute  and  delicate  to  be 
substantiated  in  language.  Boswell,  Johnson,  1. 129. 

As  many  thoughts  in  succession  substantiate  themselves, 
we  shall  by  and  by  stand  in  a  new  world  of  our  own  crea- 
tion. Mm^rson,  Friendship. 

substantiation  (sub-stan-shi-a'shqn),  n.  [< 
substantiate  +  -ion.}  The  act  of  sutistantiating 
or  giving  substance  to  anything;  the  act  of 
proving;  evidence;  proof. 

This  substantiation  of  shadows. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  382. 
The  fact  as  claimed  will  find  lasting  substantiaiim. 

The  American,  VIII.  879. 

SUbstanti'ral  (sub-stan-H'val  or  sub'stan-ti- 
val),  a.  [<  LL.  substantivalis,  substantival: 
see  substanUve.}  1.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  character  of  a  substantive. 

There  remain  several  substanHvcil  and  verbal  formations 
for  which  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  not  reached. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhMol.,  VI.  4B0. 
2.  Independent  or  self-dependent. 
The  real  is  individual,  self-existent,  substantiml. 

Mind,  IX.  128. 

substantive  (sub'stan-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  = 
P.  substantif=  Sp.  Pg.  substantivo  =  It.  svstan- 
Uvo,  <  LL.  substantimus,  self-existent,  substan- 
tive {substamtivum  verbum,the  substantive  verb), 
ML.  also  having  substance,  substantial,<  L.su'b- 
stanUa,  substance,  reality:  see  substance.  II. 
n.  =  F.  substantif  =  Sp.  Pg.  substantivo  =  It. 
sustanUvo  =  D.  substantief  =  G.  Sw.  Ban.  sub- 
stantiv,  <  NL.  substantvuum,  sc.  nomen,  a  sub- 
stantive name,  a  noun  substantive  (a  noun), 
i.  e.  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  distinguished  from 
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li.  adjectivum,  so.  nomen,  an  adjective  name,  a 
noun  adjective  (an  adjective),  the  name  of  an 
attribute.]  I.  o.  1.  Betokening  or  expressing 
•existence:  as,  the  substantwe  verb. — 2.  De- 
pending on  itself;  independent;  self-depen- 
dent; hence,  individual. 

He  considered  bow  sufficient  and  substanMve  this  land 
was  to  maintain  ItseU,  without  any  aid  of  the  foreigner. 

Baam. 

Many  .  .  .  thongbtitapitythatsoniistoTitiveandrare 
a  creature  should  ...  he  onlyknown  ...  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  George  Eliot,  Mlddlemarch,  Finale. 

3.  Substantial;  solid;  enduring;  firm;  per- 
manent; real. 

The  trait  which  is  truly  most  worthy  of  note  in  the 
polities  of  Homeric  Greece  is  .  .  .  the  mibstanHm  weight 
«nd  influence  which  belonged  to  speech  as  an  instrument 
of  government. 

Gladstone,  Studies  on  Homer  (ed.  18S8),  m.  102. 

As  to  .  .  ,  the  gubstatttive  value  of  historical  training, 
'Opinions  will  still  differ. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  35. 

All  this  shows  that  he  [Eacine]  had  already  acquired 
some  repute  as  a  promising  novice  in  letters,  though  he 
bad  as  yet  done  nothing  8^l^)stant^ve.  Eneye.  Brit.,  XX.  204. 

4.  Independent;  not  to  be  inferred  from  some- 
thing else;  but  itself  explicitly  and  formally 
-expressed. 

She  [Elizabeth]  then,  by  a  substmMve  enactment^  declar- 
ing her  governorship  of  the  Church. 

Nineteenth  Cemtury,  XXVI.  891. 
The  decisions  of  the  chair  .  .  .  could  be  brought  before 
the  House  only  by  way  of  a  gubttanUve  motion,  liable  to 
amendment  and  EuCter  due  notice. 

Fmrtnigliay  Bee.,  N.  S.,  TYYTY  265. 

5.  In  gram.,  of  the  nature  of  a  noun,  usable 
as  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  and  in  other 
noun  constructions:  as,  a  substantive 'waid.;  a 
substantme  pronoun ;  a  substantive  clause. — 
Substantive  colors,  colors  which,  in  the  process  of  dye- 
ing, become  fixed  or  permanent  without  the  intervention 
«f  other  substances,  in  distinction  from  adjective  colors, 
which  require  the  aid  of  mordants  to  fix  them. — Sub- 
stantive law.  See  2awi.— Substantive  verb,  the  verb 
to  be. 

II.  n.  1.  In£rram.,anoun;  apartof  speech 
that  can  be  used  as  subject  or  as  object  of  a 
verb,  be  governed  by  a  preposition,  or  the  like. 
The  term  noun,  in  older  usage,  included  both  the  "noun 
substantive"  and  the  "noun  adjective":  It  is  now  much 
more  common  to  call  the  two  respectively  the  substantive, 
or  the  noun  simply,  and  the  adjective.  See  noun.  Abbre- 
viated «.,  gubst. 
2t.  An  independent  thing  or  person. 

Bvery  thing  is  a  total  or  siibstantlve  in  itself. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL 

K.  John,  being  a  Stibstantive  of  himself,  hath  a  Device  in 
his  Head  to  make  his  Subjects  as  willing  to  give  him  Money 
as  he  was  to  have  it.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  70. 

substantive  (sub'stan-tiv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
substanUued,  ppr.  substa/nUving.  [<  substanti/ve, 
M.]  To  convert  into  or  use  as  a  substantive. 
[Rare.] 

Wherefore  we  see  that  the  word  fiai/idvioi',  as  to  its 
grammatical  form,  is  not  a  diminutive,  as  some  have  con- 
ceived, but  an  adjective  svbBtantir/d,  as  well  as  to  9e7ov  is. 
Cudvmih,  Intellectual  System,  p.  264. 

substantively  (sub'stan-tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
substantive  manner;  in  substance;  essential- 
ly: as,  a  thing  may  be  apparently  one  thin  g  and 
substantively  another. — 2.  In  gram.,  as  a  sub- 
stantive or  noun:  as,  an  adjective  or  a  pronoun 
used  substanUvely. 

substantiveness  (sub'stan-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  substantive.  J.  M.  Newman, 
Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  i.  §  1.     [Kare.] 

substantivize  (sub'stan-ti-viz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  substantivized,  pprV  svisianMvieitui.  [<  stib- 
stoMtime  +  -»0e.]  To  make  a  substantive  of; 
use  as  a  substantive. 

Perhaps  we  have  here  the  forerunners  of  the  substanti- 
vized etre,  pouvoir,  vouloir,  savoir,  etc.  

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  VUL  104. 

substation  (sub'sta^'shon),  n.  A  subordinate 
station :  as,  a  police  substation. 

substernal  (sub-st6r'nal),  a.  Situated  beneath 
the  sternum ;  lying  under  the  breast-bone. 

substilet,  »•    See  siibstyle. 

substitute  (sub'sti-tut),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
stituted, ppr.  substituting.  [<  L.  subsUtutus,  pp. 
of  substituere  (>  It.  sustituire  =  Sp.  sustifmr  — 
Pg.  subsUtuir  =  F.  substituer),  place  under  or 
next  to,  put  instead  of,  substitute,  <  sub,  under, 
+  statute,  set  up,  station,  cause  to  stand:  see 
statute.  Ct  constitute,  institute.']  1.  To  put  in 
the  place  of  another ;  put  in  exchange. 

For  real  wit  he  is  obliged  to  substitttte  vivacity. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  L 

2t.  To  appoint;  invest  with  delegated  author- 
ity. 

But  who  is  siibstituted  'gainst  the  French 

1  have  no  certain  notice. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i,  8.  84. 
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Their  request  being  effected,  he  substituted  Mr.  Scriv- 
ener his  deare  friend  in  the  Presidency. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 180. 

Substituted  service.  See  service^. 
substitute  (sub'sti-tut),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  substi- 
tut  =  Pr.  sustituit  =  Sp.  Pg.  subsUtuio  =  It. 
susUtuito  (=  D.  substituut  =  Gr.  Sw.  Dan.  sub- 
sUtut,  n.),  <  L.  subsUtutus,  pp.  of  subsUtuere, 
substitute:  see  subsUtute,v.J  I.  a.  Put  in  the 
place  or  performing  the  functions  of  another; 
substituted. 

It  may  well  happen  that  this  pope  maybe  deposed,  & 
another  sUbstUute  in  his  rome. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1427. 

II.  m.  1.  A  person  put  in  the  place  of  an- 
other ;  one  acting  for  or  in  the  room  of  another ; 
theat.,  an  understudy;  specifically  (rmlit.),  one 
who  for  a  consideration  serves  ta  an  army  or 
navy  in  the  place  of  a  conscript;  also,  a  thing 
serving  the  purpose  of  another. 

That  controlled  self-consciousness  of  manner  which  is 
the  expensive  substitute  for  simplicity. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xliii. 

2.  In  calico-primMng,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  and  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  little  glue  or 
other  form  of  gelatin,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cow-dung. — Substitutes  In  an  entail,  in  lam,  those 
heirs  who  are  called  to  the  succession  on  the  failure  of 
others.  =Syn.  1.  Proxy,  alternate. 
substitution  (sub-sti-tu'shon),  n.  [<  P.  substi- 
tution =  Sp.  susUtuoion  =  Pg.  subsMtugdio  =  It. 
susUtuaione,  <  Ii.  substituiio(n-),  a  putting  in 
place  of  another,  substitution,  <  ««6«<»<Mere,  pp. 
subsUtutus,  substitute:  see  suosUtute.']  1.  The 
act  of  substituting,  or  putting  (one  person  or 
thing)  in  the  place  of  another;  also,  the  state  or 
fact  of  being  substituted. 

We  can  perceive,  from  the  records  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Latin  city  communities,  that  there,  and  probably  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  the  substitution  of  common  terri- 
tory for  common  race  as  the  basis  of  national  reunion  was 
slow.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  75. 

2.  The  office  of  a  substitute ;  delegated  author- 
ity.    [Bare.] 

He  did  believe 
He  was  Indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution,. 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 103. 

3.  In  gram.,  the  use  of  one  word  for  another; 
syllepsis. — 4.  In  Bom.  law,  the  effect  of  ap- 
pointing a  person  to  be  heir,  in  case  the  heir 
first  nominated  would  not  or  could  not  be  heir. 
This  waAcsHed  vulgar  substitution.  Pupilary  substitvtion 
existed  where,  after  instituting  bis  child  as  heir,  the  tes- 
tator directed  that,  if  after  the  child  s.^-iould  have  become 
heir  it  should  die  before  attaining  puberty,  another  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  was  originally  allowed  only 
for  children  under  a^e  in  the  power  of  the  testator,  but 
was  afterward  extended  to  children  who  for  any  reason 
could  not  make  a  valid  will. 

5.  In  French  law,  a  disposition  of  property 
whereby  the  person  receiving  it,  who  is  called 
the  insUtute  (le  gr6v6),  is  charged  either  at  his 
death  or  at  some  other  time  to  deliver  it  over  to 
another  person  called  the  substitute  (l'appel6). 
— 6,  In  chem.,  the  replacing  of  one  or  more 
elements  or  radicals  in  a  compound  by  other 
elements  or  radicals.  Thus,  by  bringing  water  and 
potassium  together,  potassium  (K)  is  substituted  for  a 
hydrogen  atom  in  water  (HaO),  yielding  EOH,  or  caustic 
potash.  By  further  action  the  other  hydrogen  atom  may 
be  replaced,  yielding  potassium  oxid  (K2O).  Substitution 
is  the  principal  method  employed  in  examining  the  chem- 
ical smtcture  of  organic  bodies.    Also  called  metalepsy. 

No  generalization  has,  perhaps,  so  extensively  contrib- 
uted to  the  progress  made  by  organic  chemistry  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  as  the  doctrine  of  substitttlim. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  210, 

7.  In  alg. :  (a)  The  act  of  replacing  a  quantity 
by  another  equal  to  it;  also,  in  the  language 
of  some  algebraists,  the  replacement  of  a  set  of 
variables  by  another  set  connected  with  the 
first  by  a  system  of  equations  equal  in  number 
to  the  number  of  variables  in  each  set.  See 
tra/nsformatton  (which  is  the  better  term).  (6) 
The  operation  of  changing  the  order  of  a  finite 
number  of  objects,  generally  letters,  that  are 
in  a  row,  the  change  following  a  rule  according 
to  which  the  object  in  each  place  is  carried  to 
some  definite  place  in  the  row,  this  operation 
being  regarded  as  itself  a  subject  of  algebraical 
operations.  For  example,  supposing  we  were  to  start 
with  the  row  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  a  substitution  might  consist  in 
carrying  us  to  the  row  b,c,a,e,  d.  Denoting  this  substitu- 
tion by  S,  the  repetition  of  Hi  which  would  be  denoted  by 
S2,  would  carry  us  to  c,  a,  b,  d,  e.  If  T  denote  the  sub- 
stitution of  e,  d,  e,  b,  a  for  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  then  TS  would  con- 
vert the  last  row  into  d,  e,  a,  c,  b,  while  ST  would  con- 
vert it  into  d,c,e,a,  b.  One  way  of  denoting  a  substitu- 
tion to  which  the  terminology  of  the  theory  refers  is  to 
write  a  row  upon  which  the  substitution  could  operate, 
with  the  resulting  row  above  it  These  two  rows  are 
c^ed  the  terms  qf  the  suisHtution,  tH6  upper  one  the 
numerator,  the  lower  the  denominator  0/  the  substitution. 
The  objects  constituting  the  rows  are  called  the  letters  of 
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the  substitution.— AMB00ia,te  substitution,  one  of  two 
substitutions  interchangeable  with  the  same  substitu- 
tion.—Bifid  substitution.  See  M/id-— Circular  fac- 
tors of  a  substitution,  circular  substitutions  whose 
product  constitutes  the  substitution  spoken  of,  it  being 
understood  that  no  two  of  these  affect  the  positions  of 
the  same  letters.— Circular  substitution,  a  substitu- 
tion whose  successive  powers  cany  the  letters  which  it 
displaces  round  in  one  cycle. — Cremona  Bubstitutlon, 
a  substitution  of  a  Cremona  transformation,  especially  of 
a  quadratic  transformation. — Derlvant  substitution, 
a  substitution  whose  inverse  multiplied  by  another  mh- 
stitution,  and  then  this  product  by  the  derlvant  subati- 
tution  itself,  makes  a  substitution  the  derivate  of  that 
other  substitution.— Derivate  of  a  substitution,  the 
product  of  three  substitutiouB,  of  which  the  middle  one 
is  the  substitution  spoken  of,  while  the  other  two  are  In- 
verse  substitutions.— Determinant  of  a  linear  sub- 
stitution. See  determinant.—  Doctliue  of  substltu- 
tion,in  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  vicarious- 
ly, as  a  substitute  for  the  sinner.— Elementary  sub- 
stitution, a  substitution  into  which  only  the  elements 
0,-1-1,-1  enter.— Identical  Bubstitutlon,  a  substitu- 
tion which  leaves  the  order  of  all  the  letters  unchanged. 
—  Imprlmltlve  substitution,  a  substitution  not  primi- 
tive.—Index  of  a  system  of  conjugate  substitutions, 
the  quotient  of  the  number  of  permutations  of  ihe  letters 
by  the  order  of  the  system.—  Interchangeable  substi- 
tuUons,  two  substitutions  which  give  the  same  product 
in  whichever  order  they  are  multiplied — that  is,  which- 
ever is  taken  first  in  forming  the  product— Inverse 
substitutions,  two  substitutions  whose  product  is  an 
identical  substitution.— IsomorphouB  substitution 
group,  one  of  two  groups  of  substitutions  such  that 
every  substitution  of  the  one  corresponds  to  a  single  sub- 
stitution of  the  other,  and  every  product  of  two  substitu- 
tions to  a  product  of  analogous  substitutions. — Unear 
substitution,  (a)  A  circular  substitution  between  a 
variable,  a  linear  function  of  it,  and  the  successive  itera- 
tions of  that  function.  0)  A  linear  transformation.- 
Order  of  a  substitution,  that  power  of  a  substitution 
which  is  an  identical  substitution.— Order  of  a  system 
of  conjugate  BUbstltutlons,  the  number  of  substitn- 
lions  belonging  to  the  system. — Orthogonal  Substitu- 
tion. See  orthogonal.—  Fermutable  BUbstltutionB^  in- 
terchangeable substitutions.— Power  of  a  substitution, 
the  operation  which  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  sub- 
stitution spoken  of  as  many  times  as  the  exponent  of  the 
power  indicates.— Primitive  substitution,  a  substitu- 
tion whose  order  is  a  prime  number  or  a  power  of  a  prime 
number. — Product  Of  two  substitutions,  the  result  of 
performing  two  substitutions  successively  upon  one  row. 
— Rational  substitution,  a  circular  substitution  be- 
tween successive  iterations  of  a  rational  function,  such  as 
xm  +  i  =  (axm  +  b)/  (cxm  +  (Q.— Beduccd  substitu- 
tion, a  substitution  represented  by  an  integral  algebraic 
function  having  1  for  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  variable,  and  0  for  the  coefficient  of  the  next 
highest  power  and  for  the  absolute  term.— Regular  sub- 
stitution, a  substitution  whose  circular  factors  are  all 
of  the  same  order.—  Service  by  substitution.  See  sub- 
stUiuted  service,  under  service^. — Similar  substitutions, 
two  substitutions  which  have  the  same  number  of  circu- 
lar factors  and  the  same  number  of  letters  in  the  cycles. — 
Substitution  product,  a  chemical  compound  prepared 
by  substituting  an  element  or  radical  for  some  member 
of  a  complex  molecule  without  altering  the  rest  of  the 
molecule.— System  of  conjugate  substitutions,  a 
group  of  substitutions — that  is  to  say,  such  a  collection 
of  substitutions  that  every  product  of  substitutions  be- 
longing to  it  is  itself  a  substitution  of  the  same  collection. 
—Term  of  a  substitution,  one  of  the  two  permutations 
whose  relation  constitutes  the  substitution. 

substitutional  (sub-sti-tu'shon-al),  a.  [<  sub- 
stitution +  -al."]  Pertainingt'6  orimplyii^  sub- 
stitution; supplying,  or  capable  of  supplyiiig, 
the  place  of  another.    Imj>.  Diet. 

substitutionallv  (sub-sti-tii'shon-al-i),  ado.  In 
a  substitutional  manner;  by  way'of  substitu- 
tion.   Eclec.  Rev. 

substitutionary  (sub-sti-tu'shon-a-ri),  a.  [< 
subsUtution  +  -ary,']  Relating  to  or  making 
substitution;  substitutional. 

The  mediation  of  Christ  in  what  may  ...  be  called  his 
substitutionary  relation  to  men.       Prog.  Orthodoxy,  p.  62. 

substitutive  (sub'sti-tu-tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  subsUtu- 
tivus,  conditional,  <  L!  subsUtutus,  pp.  of  sub- 
stituere, substitute:  see  subsMtute.J  Tending 
to  afford  or  furnish  a  substitute;  making  sub- 
stitution; capable  of  being  substituted.  Bp. 
WilJcins. 

substract  (sub-strakf),  v.  t.  An  erroneous  form 
of  subtract,  common  in  vulgar  use.  Heywood, 
Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  469. 

substraction  (sub-strak'shon),  n.  An  erro- 
neous form  of  subtracUon. 

SUbstractort  (sub-strak'tor),  n.  An  erroneous 
form  of  *subtractor,  subtracter:  used  in  the 
quotation  in  the  sense  of  '  detractor.' 

By  this  hand  they  are  scoundrels  and  substractors. 

Shot.,  T.  N..  i  8.  87. 

substrate  (sub'strat),  n.  [<  NL.  substratum.] 
A  substratum. 

Albert  and  Aquinas  agree  in  declaring  that  the  princi- 
ple of  individuation  is  to  be  found  in  matter — not  bow- 
ever,  in  matter  as  a  formless  «t2i«(rate,  but  in  determinate 
matter  (materia  signata),  which  is  explained  to  mean  mat- 
ter quantitatively  determined  in  certain  respects. 

^leyc.  Brit.,  XXI  428. 

substratet  (sub'strat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  substratus, 
pp.  of  substernere,  strew  or  spread  under,  <  sub, 
under,  +  stemere,  spread,  extend,  scatter:  see 
stratum.]    To  strew  or  lay  under  anything. 
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The  melted  glass  being  supported  by  the  tulatroted 
sand.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  222. 

BUbstrator  (sub-atra'tor),  n.  [<  L.  mistratug, 
pp.  of  substemere,  Bpread  under:  see  substrate.'] 
Same  as  kneeler,  2. 

The  mourners  or  weepers,  the  hearera  the  subttratort, 
and  the  co-standers.     Bingham,  Antiquities,  XVIU.  L 1. 

substratum  (sub -stra' turn),  7t. ;  pi.  substrata 
(-ta).  [NL.,  <  L.  substratum,  neut.  of  substratus, 
spread  under:  see  substrate,  and  of.  stratum.'] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  under;  a  stra- 
tum lying  under  another;  in  ag^ri.,  the  subsoil; 
hence,  anything  which  underfies  or  supports : 
as,  a  substratum  of  truth. 

In  the  living  body  we  observe  a  number  of  activities  of 
its  material  eMstratum,  by  which  the  series  of  phenomena 
spolcen  of  as  life  are  conditioned. 

Qegembaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (tranB.X  p.  13. 

2.  In  metc^h.,  substance,  or  matter,  as  that  in 
which  qualities  inhere. 

We  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  BubBlralmn 
wherein  they  [simple  ideas]  do  subsist,  and  from  whence 
they  do  result;  which  therefore  we  call  substance. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  zxiii.,  note  A. 

substriate  (sub-stri'at),  a.  In  entom.,  having 
indistinct  or  imperfect  stris9. 

substruct  (sub-strukf),  1).  t.  [<  L.  substructus, 
pp.  of  substruere,  build  beneath,  underbuild,  < 
sub,  under,  +  struere,  pile  up,  erect,  build:  see 
structure.]  To  place  beneath  as  a  foundation; 
build  beneath  something  else.     [Eare.] 

substruction  (sub-struk'shon),  n.  [<  P.  sub- 
struction =  Pg.  substrucg&o,K  L.  substrucUo{n-), 
an  underbuilding,  a  foundation,  <  substruere, 
build  beneath:  see  subslnruct.]  An  underbuild- 
ing; a  mass  of  building  below  another;  a  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  a  magniflcent,  strong  building,  with  a  mbUnusUon 
very  remarliable.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  8, 1644. 

substructural  (sub'struk"tu-ral),  a.  [<  sub- 
structure +  -ah]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  substructure. 

substructure  (sub'struk'^tfir),  n.  [<  substruct 
+  -wre;  of.  siructwre^  A  substruction ;  any 
under-structure ;  a  foundation. 

SUbstylar  (sub'sti"lar),  a.  [<  substyle  +  -arS.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  orconsisting  of  the  substyle. 

substyle  (sub'sm),  n.  In  dialing,  the  line  on 
which  the  style  or  gnomon  stands,  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  face  of  the  dial  with  the 
plane  which  passes  through  the  gnomon. 

subsultivet  (sub-sul'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  subsultus,  pp. 

■  of  subsilire,  leap  up,  <  sub,  under,  +  satire,  leap, 
spring:  see  salient.  Cf.  L.  su&st(Ztm,  with  leaps 
or  jumps.]  Moving  by  sudden  leaps  or  starts; 
making  short  bounds;  spasmodic. 

The  earth,  I  was  told,  moved  up  and  down  like  the  boil- 
ing of  a  pot.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  «uSm2tfi;e  motion  is  ever  ac- 
counted the  most  dangerous. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Works  (ed.  1784),  I.  81. 

subsultorilyt  (sub-sul'to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  sub- 
sultory  or  bounding  manner;  by  leaps,  starts, 
or  twitches.    Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  326. 

subsultoryt  (sub-sul'to-ri),  a.  [As  subsult-ime  + 
-ory.]    Same  as  subsultive.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

subsultus (sub-sul'tus), re.;  ^\.subsultus.  [NL., 
<  L.  subsilire,  pp.  subsultus^  leap  up:  see  sub- 
sulUve.]  A  twitching,  jerky,  or  convulsive 
movement.— Subsultus  clonus.  Same  as  substultua 
tendmmn.— Subsultus  tendlnum,  a  twitching  of  the 
tendons,  observed  in  many  cases  of  low  fevers,  etc. :  it  is  a 
grave  symptom. 

subsume  (sub-sum'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
sumed, ppr.  subsuming.  [<  NL.  *subswmere,  < 
L.  sub,  under,  -I-  sumere,  take :  see  assume.]  In 
logic,  to  state  (a  case)  under  a  generalrule; 
instance  (an  object  or  objects)  as  belonging  to 
a  class  under  consideration.  Especially,  when  the 
major  proposition  of  a  syllogism  is  first  stated,  the  minor 
proposition  is  said  to  be  »ub8U7ned  under  it.  Modem 
writers  often  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  stating  that  the 
object  of  the  verb  belongs  under  a  class,  even  though 
that  class  be  not  already  mentioned. 

St.  Paul,  who  cannot  name  that  word  "sinners  "  but  must 
straight  stibsume  in  a  parenthesis  **of  whom  I  am  the 
chief."  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  viii. 

Its  business  [that  of  the  understanding]  is  to  judge  or 
subsume  different  conceptions  or  perceptions  under  more 
general  conceptions  that  connect  them  together., 

M.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  292. 

subsumptiou  (sub-sump'shon),  n.  [<  NL.  sub- 
sumpUo{n-),  <  *subswm,ere,  pp.  *subsumptus,  sub- 
sume :  see  subsume.]  1 .  The  act  of  subsuming ; 
the  act  of  mentioning  as  an  instance  of  a  rule 
or  an  example  of  a  class;  the  act  of  including 
und  er  somettiing  more  general  (and,  in  the  strict 
use  of  the  word,  something  already  considered), 
as  a  particular  under  a  universal,  or  a  species 
under  a  genus. 
379 
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The  first  act  of  consciousness  was  a  gubsumpUon  of  that 
of  which  we  were  conscious  under  this  notion. 

Sir  W.  Bamitton. 

2.  That  which  is  subsumed ;  the  minor  prem- 
ise of  a  syllogism,  when  stated  after  the  major 
premise. 

Thus,  if  one  were  to  say, "  No  man  is  wise  in  all  things," 
and  another  to  respond,  "But  you  are  a  man,"  this  propo- 
sition is  a  subsumiition,  under  the  former. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  Philos. 

Subsumption  of  the  libel,  in  5i!i>e8  law,  a  narrative  of 
the  alleged  criminal  act,  which  must  specify  the  manner, 
place,  and  time  of  the  crime  libeled,  the  person  injured, 
etc. 

subsumptive  (sub-sump'tiv),  a.  [<  subsump- 
t-ion  +  -we.]  Of  or  relating  to  a  subsmnption; 
of  the  nature  of  a  subsumptiou. 

subsurface  (sub's&r"fas),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Being 
or  occurring  below  the  surface. 

II,  n.  A  three-dimensional  continuum  in  a 
space  of  five  dimensions. 

subsyuovial  (sub-si-no'vi-al),  a.  Situated  or 
occurring  within  a  synovial  membrane.— sub- 
synOTial  cysts,  cysts  caused  by  distention  of  the  synovial 
follicles  which  open  into  joints,  due  to  obstruction  of  their 
ducts.' 

subtack  (sub'tak),  n.  In  Scots  law,  an  under- 
lease; a  lease,  as  of  a  farm  or  a  tenement, 
granted  by  the  principal  tenant  or  leaseholder. 

Subtangent  (sub'tan"jent),  n.  In  amalyUcal 
geom.,  the  part  of  the'axis  of  abscissas  of  a 
curve  cut  off  between  the  tangent  and  the  or- 
dinate  Polar  subtangent,  that  part  of  the  line 

through  the  origin  of  polar  coSrdinates  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  vector  which  is  cut  off  between  the  tangent 
and  the  radius  vector. 

SUbtartareant  (sub-tar-ta'rf-an),  a.    Being  or 
living  under  Tartarus. 
The  sable  subtartarean  pow'rs.        Pope,  Hiad,  xiv.  814. 

subtectaclet  (sub-tek'ta-M),  n.  [<  L.  sub,  un- 
der, -t-  tectus,  pp.  of  tegere,  cover  (see  tect, 
thatch),  +  -acle.]    A  tabernacle ;  a  covering. 

This  is  true  Faith's  intire  suitectacle. 

Davies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  20.    (Daviea.) 

subtectal  (sub-tek'tal),  «.  [<  L.  sub,  imder,  + 
tectum,  roof,  <  tegere,' pp.  teeius,  cover:  see  tect, 
thatch.]  In  iahth.,  a  bone  of  the  skull,  generally 
underlying  the  roof  of  the  cranium  behind  the 
orbit,  and  variously  homologized  with  the  orbi- 
tosphenoid  and  with  the  alisphenoid  of  higher 
vertebrates :  also  used  attributively. 

SUbtegulaneous  (sub-teg-u-la'ne-us),  a.  [<  L. 
subtegulaneus,  imder  the  roof,  indoor,  <  sub,  un- 
der, +  tegula,  a  tile,  a  tiled  roof :  see  Ule.]  Un- 
der the  eaves  or  roof;  within  doors.  [Bare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

subtegumental  (sub-teg-u-men'tal),  a.  Situ- 
ated beneath  the  integument;  subcutaneous. 

subtemperate  (sub-tem'p6r-at),  a.  Colder  than 
the  average  climate  of  the  temperate  zone: 
noting  the  temperature  and  also  other  physical 
conditions  of  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
toward  the  arctic  circle. 

subtemporal  (sub-tem'po-ral),  a.  Situated  be- 
neath a  temporal  gyrus  of  ihe  brain. 

subtenancy  (sub'ten"an-si),  n.  An  under-ten- 
ancy;  the  nolding  of  a  subtenant. 

subtenant  (sub'ten'ant),  n.  A  tenant  under 
a  tenant ;  one  who  rents  land  or  houses  from  a 
tenant. 

subtend  (sub-tend'),  v.  t.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  subtender 
=  It.  suttendere,  <  L.  subtendere,  stretch  under- 
neath, <  sub,  under,  +  tendere,  stretch.]  1.  To 
extend  under  or  be  opposite  to :  a  geometrical 
term:  as,  the  side  of  a  triangle  which  subtcTids 
the  right  angle. 

In  our  sweeping  arc  from  ^schylus  to  the  present  time, 
fifty  years  subtend  scarcely  any  space. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  9. 

2.  In  bot.,  to  embrace  in  its  axil,  as  a  leaf, 
bract,  etc. :  as,  in  many  Compositx  the  florets 
are  subtended  by  bracts  called  chaff. 

subtense  (sub-tens'),  n.  [<  L.  subtensus,  sub- 
tentus,  pp.  of  subtendere,  stretch  across :  see  sub- 
tend.] In  geom. ,  a  line  subtending  or  stretching 
across ;  the  chord  of  an  arc ;  a  line  opposite  to 
an  angle  spoken  of. 

subtentacnlar  (sub-ten-tak'u-lar),  a.  Situated 
beneath  the  tentacles  or  tentacular  canal  of  a 
crinoid.    Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  502. 

snbtepid  (sub-tep'id),  a.  Slightly  tepid;  mod- 
erately warm. 

SUbter-.  [L.  subter,  also  supter,  adv.  and  prep., 
below,  beneath,  in  comp.  also  secretly;  with 
compar.  suffix,  <  sub,  under,  below:  see  sub-.] 
A  prefix  in  English  words,  meaning  '  under,' 
'below,'  'less  than':  opposed  to  SMiJer-. 

SUbterbrutish  (sub*t6r-br6'tish),  a.  So  brutish 
as  to  be  lower  than  a  brute.     [Bare.] 


Subtetramera 

0  suUer-brvtUh  I  vile  I  most  vile  t 

Ctaiyle,  Sartor  Besartus,  L  8. 

SUbterete  (sub-te-ref),  a.    Somewhat  terete. 

SUbterfiuent  (su'b-t6r'fl6-ent),  a.  [<  L.  si*6- 
terfluen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  subierflusre,  flow  beneath, 
<  subter,  beneath,  +  fluere,  flow :  see  fluent.] 
Bunning  under  or  beneath.    Imp.  Diet. 

subterfluous  (sub-tfer'flij-us),  o.  [<  L.  as  if 
*subterfluMS,  <  subterfluere,  flow  beneath:  see 
subterfluent.]    Same  as  subterfmnt. 

subterfuge  (sub'tfer-fuj),  n.  [<  F.  subterfuge  = 
Sp.  Pg.  subterfugio  =  It.  sutterfugio,  <  LL.  sub- 
terfugium,  a  subterfuge,  <  L.  subterfugere,  flee 
by  stealth,  escape,  avoid,  <  subter,  secretly,  + 
fiigire,  flee.]  That  to  which  a  person  resorts 
for  escape  or  concealment ;  a  shift ;  an  evasion ; 
artifice  employed  to  escape  censure  or  the  force 
of  an  argument. 

By  forgery,  by  siibterfuge  of  law. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  670. 
We  may  observe  how  a  persecuting  spirit  in  the  times 
drives  the  greatest  men  to  take  refuge  in  the  meanest  arts 
of  subterfuge.  I.  D' Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  276. 
=Syn.  Shift,  etc.  (see  efmsUm),  excuse,  trick,  quirk, 
shuffle,  pretense,  pretext,  mask,  blind. 

subterminal  (sub-ter'mi-nal),  a.  Nearly  ter- 
minal; situated  near  but  not  at  the  end.  En- 
eye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  186. 

subternatural  (sub-t6r-nat'u-ral),  a.  Below 
what  is  natural;  less  than  natural;  subnatural. 
If  we  assume  health  as  the  mean  representing  the 
normal  poise  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  call  hypochondria  aubtemaJtural,  because  the  tone 
of  the  instrument  is  lowered, 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  87. 

subterposition  (sub*t6r-po-zish'on),  n.  The 
state  of  lying  or  being  situated  under  some- 
thing else;  specifically,  in  geol.,  the  order  in 
which  strata  are  situated  one  below  another. 

SUbterrane  (sub'te-ran),  a.  and  n.  [=  OP.  ««6- 
terrain,  soubterrain,  P.  souterrain  =  Sp.  subter- 
rdneo  =  Pg.  subterraneo  =  It.  sotterraneo,  <  L. 
subterraneus,  underground,  <  sub,  under,  +  ter- 
ra, earth,  ground:  see  terrane.]  I.  a.  Under- 
ground; subterranean. 
A  SUbterrane  tunnel.  AnruUsqfPkUa.  and  Penn,,X  412. 
II.  ■».  A  cave  or  room  under  ground.  [Poeti- 
cal and  rare.] 

SubterraneaU  (sub-te-ra'ne-al),  a.  [<  SUbter- 
rane +  -al.]  Same  "as  subterranean.  Bacon, 
Physical  Fables,  xi. 

subterranean  (sub-te-ra'ne-an),  a.  [<  subter- 
rane  +  -an.]  Situated  or  occurring  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  under  ground. 

Eis  taste  in  cookery,  formed  in  svMerranean  ordinaries 
and  k  la  mode  beefsbops,  was  far  from  delicate. 

Macaulay,  Samuel  Johnson.    (Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  721.) 

Subterranean  forest,  a  submarine,  submerged,  or 
buried  forest.  See  submarine  forest  and  forest-bed  group, 
both  VLndGT  forest,  and  submerged  forest,  under  submerge. 
subterraneityt  (sub"te-ra-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  SUbter- 
rane +  4ty.]  A  place  under  ground.  [Bare.] 
We  commonly  consider  subterraneUies  not  in  contem- 
plations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

subterraneous  (sub-te-ra'nf-us),  a.  [<  L.  »m6- 
ierrareeiw,  underground:  see subterrane.]  Same 


subterraneously  (sub-te-ra'ne-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  subterraneous  manner ;  imder  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  hence,  secretly;  imperceptibly. 

Preston,  intent  on  carrying  all  his  points,  skilfully  com- 
menced with  the  smaller  ones.  He  winded  the  duke  cir- 
cnitously — he  worked  at  him  subterraneously. 

L  ly Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit,  IV.  388. 

subterranyl  (sub'te-ra-ni),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  svib- 
terrameMS,  underground:  see  subterrane^    I.  a. 
Subterranpan. 
They  [metals]  are  wholly  siiMeirraniy;  whereas  plants 
'  are  pfurt  above  earth,  and  part  under  earth. 

Baean,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  603. 

II.  n.  Thatwhich  lies  under  ground. 

We  see  that  in  suMerranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers  of 
their  tribes,  brimstone  and  ii^tercury. 

BoAxm,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  354. 

SUbterrene  (sub-te-ren'),  a.  [<  LL.  subterrenus, 
underground,  <  L.  sub,  under,  +  terra,  earth, 
ground:  see  terrene.]    Subterranean. 

For  the  earth  is  full  of  subterrene  fires,  which  have 
evaporated  stones,  and  raised  most  of  these  mountaina 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  235. 

subterrestrial  (sub-te-res'tri-al),  a.  [<  L.  sub, 
under,  +  terra,  earth,  ground,  /  terresMs,  of  the 
earth:  see  terrestrial.]    Subterranean. 

The  most  reputable  wajr  of  entring  into  this  s<Mer- 
reslrial  country  is  to  come  in  at  the  fore-door. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  209.    (Da«fec) 

Subtetramera  (sub-te-tram'e-rS,),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
neut.  pi.  of  *subtetramervg:  see  subtetramerous.'^ 


Subtetramera 

A  division  of  coleopterous  insects,  having  the 
tarsi  four-jointed  with  the  third  joint  diminu- 
tive and  concealed:  synonymous  with  Crypto- 
tetramera  and  Pseudotrimera. 

subtetramerous  (sub-te-tram'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*8ubtetratnerus,  <  L.  svi,  under,  +  NL.  tetrame- 
rjw, four-parted:  see  tetramerous.']  Pour-joint- 
ed, as  an  insect's  tarsus,  but  with  the  third  joint 
very  small  and  concealed  under  the  second ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Subtetramera;  pseudotrim- 
erous. 

SUbthoracic  (sub-tho-ras'ii),  a.  1.  Situated 
under  or  below  the  thorax. — 2.  Not  quite  tho- 
racic in  position:  as,  the  subthoraeic  ventral 
flns  of  a  fish. 

subtil,  a.  An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of  subtile 
or  subtle. 

subtile  (sut'il  or  sub'til),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  subUl,  subtle;  an  altered  form,  to  suit  the 
L.,  of  the  earlier  soUl,  suUl,  etc.;  =  P.  subtil  = 
Sp.  sutil  =  Pg.  subtil  =  It.  sottile,  <  L.  subtUis, 
fine,  thin,  slender,  delicate,  perhaps  < >k6,  un- 
der, +  tela,  a  web,  fabric:  see  tela,  toU^!]  1. 
Tenuous;  thin;  extremely  fine ;  rare;  rarefied: 
as,  subtile  vapor ;  subUle  odors  or  effluvia :  a  sub- 
tile-powiei;  a,  subUle  me6ima.    AlsosubUe. 

He  forges  the  mbtUe  and  delicate  air  into  wise  and  melo- 
dious words.  Emerson,  Nature,  p.  49. 

2.  Delicately  constituted,  made,  or  formed; 
delicately  constructed ;  thin ;  slender ;'  fine ; 
delicate;  refined;  dainty.    Also  subtle. 
Tlje  remenaunt  was  wel  kevered  to  my  pay, 
Kyglit  with  a  tubtyl  covercheit  of  Valence, 
Ther  nas  no  thikkere  clothe  of  detens. 

ChOMcer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  272. 
Gadere  that  awey  with  a  totU  spone  or  ellis  a  f  ethere. 

Book  (tf  QuirOe  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  9. 
When  he  [the  beare]re3ortethetothehyllocke  where  the 
antes  lye  hid  as  in  theyr  f  ortresse,  he  putteth  his  toonge  to 
one  of  the  ryftes  wherof  we  haue  spoken,  being  as  svbtyle 
as  the  edge  of  a  swoorde,  and  there  with  continnall  lyok- 
ynge  maketh  the  place  moyst. 

S.  Eden,  tr.  of  Oonzalus  Oriedus  (First  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  222). 
Vennstas,  in  a  silver  robe,  with  a  thin,  subtUe  veil  over 
her  hair  and  it.  B,  Jtms&n,  Masque  of  Beauty. 

The  more  frequently  and  narrowly  we  look  into  them 
[works  of  nature^  the  more  occasion  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mire their  fine  and  subtile  texture,  their  beauty,  and  use, 
and  excellent  contrivance.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 
The  virtue  acquires  its  subtle  charm  because  considered 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  beautiful,  beneficent,  and  bounte- 
ous nature  in  which  it  has  its  root.  Whipple,  Starr  Xing. 
St.  Sharp;  penetrating;  piercing. 

The  Monasterie  is  moist  and  ye  soyle  colde,  the  aire  sub- 
tUe, scarce  of  bread,  euil  wines,  crude  waters. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  45. 
Pass  we  the  slow  Disease,  and  suMU  Pain, 
Which  our  weak  Frame  is  destin'd  to  sustain. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

4.  Same  as  subtle,  3. 

The  Develea  ben  so  subtyle  to  make  a  thing  to  seme 
otherwise  than  it  is,  for  to  cUsceyve  mankynde. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  283. 

The  seyd  Walter  by  hese  sotiU  and  ungoodly  enforma- 
cion  caused  the  seyd  Duke  to  be  hevy  lord  to  the  seyd 
William.  Paeton  Letters,  1. 16. 

Now  the  serpent  was  more  subHl  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  Gen.  iiL  1. 

The  subHle  persuasions  of  TJlisses. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemoui-,  iii.  25. 

Wherevnto  this  subtile  Savage  .  .  .  replyed. 

Quoted  in  Caipt.  John  SmitA's  Works,  1. 195. 

A  most  suMHe  wench !  how  she  hath  baited  him  with  a 
viol  yonder  for  a  song  1  B.  Jomson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

But  yet  I  shall  remember  you  of  what  I  told  you  before, 
that  he  [the  carp]  is  a  very  suhtiXe  fish,  and  hard  to  be 
caught  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  145. 

5.  Same  as  subtle,  4. 

And  [he]  made  that  by  subtyU  conduytes  water  to  be 
hydde,  and  to  come  downe  in  maner  of  Kayne. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  162. 

With  smM  pencel  depeynted  was  this  storie, 
In  redoutynge  of  Mars  and  of  his  gloile. 

Chamer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1191. 

6.  Same  as  subtle,  5. 

SubtUle  and  sage  was  he  manyfold, 
All  trouth  and  verite  by  hym  was  vnfold. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6989. 

A  subtile  observer  would  perceive  how  truly  he  [Shelley] 

represents  his  own  time.        Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  411. 

7.  Same  as  subtle,  7. 

She  .  .  .  made  her  stibtil  werlnnen  make  a  shryne 
Of  alle  the  rubies  and  the  stones  f  yne 
In  al  Egipte  tnat  she  coude  espye. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  672. 

subtilet  (sut'il  or  sub'til),  v.  [<  ME.  soUlen,  < 
OF.  soutilier,  subtilier,<  ML.  subtiliare,  make 
thin,  contrive  cunningly,  <  L.  subtilis,  thin, 
subtle:  see  subtile,  o.]  I.  trans.  To  contrive 
or  practise  cunningly. 

Alle  thise  sciences  I  my-self  satUed  and  ordeyned. 
And  founded  hem  formest  folke  to  deceyue. 

Piers  Plomnan(B),  x.  214. 
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II.  intrans.  1.  To  scheme  or  plan  cunningly. 
Eche  man  toUleth  a  sleight  synne  forto  hyde, 
And  coloureth  it  for  a  kunnynge  and  a  clene  lyuynge. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  454. 

2.  To  tamper;  meddle. 

It  is  no  science  for  sothe  forto  sotyle  inne. 

Piers  Ploumum  (B),  x.  183. 

SUbtilely  (sut'il-li  or  sub'til-li),  adv.    [Former- 
ly also  subtilly,  subtilley;  <  subtile  +  -ly^.    Cf. 
subtly.']    1 .  In  a  subtile  manner ;  thinly ;  finely. 
A  dram  thereof  [glass]  subtilley  powdered  in  batter  or 
paste.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

3.  Artfully;  skilfully;  subtly. 

At  night  she  stal  awey  f  ul  prively 
With  her  face  y wimpled  subtilly. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  797. 
Putte  it  into  a  uessel  of  glas  olepid  amphora,  the  which 
solely  seele.  Book  <^  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  11. 
In  avoydyng  of  the  payement  of  the  seid  vij.  c.  marc, 
the  seide  Sir  Robert  Wyngf eld  satylly  hath  ouHaywed  the 
seide  John  Lyston  in  Notyngham  shir,  be  the  vertue  of 
qwch  outlagare  all  maner  of  chattell  to  the  seide  John 
Lyston  apperteynyng  arn  acruwyd  on  to  the  Kyng. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  41. 

A  Sot,  that  has  spent  £2000  in  Microscopes,  to  And  out 
the  Nature  of  Eals  in  Vinegar,  Mites  in  a  Cheese,  and  the 
blue  of  Plums,  which  he  has  suMUly  found  out  to  be  living 
Creatures.  ShadweU,  The  Virtuoso,  i.  1. 

SUbtileness  (sut'il-nes  or  sub'til-nes),  n.  [< 
subtile  -I-  -ness.  Cf.  subtleness.]  The  character 
or  state  of  being  subtile,  in  any  sense. 

SUbtiliatet  (sub-til'i-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  subtilis,  fine, 
slender,  subtile,  +  -ate^.]  To  make  subtile; 
make  thin  or  rare ;  rarefy. 

Matter,  however  gubtiliated,  is  matter  still. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  39. 

subtiliationt  (sub-til-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  subtiUate 
-i-  -ion.]  The  act  of  making  thin,  rare,  or  sub- 
tile. 

By  subtUiation  and  rarefaction  the  oil  contained  in 
grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented,  becomes  spirit 
of  wine.  Boyle,  Works,  IIL  39. 

subtilisation,  subtilise,  etc.    See  subtiUgation, 

etc. 
SUbtilism  (sut'i-lizm  or  suh'ti-Uzm),  n.    [<  sub- 
tile +  4sni.]    The  quality  of  being  subtile,  dis- 
criminating, or  shrewd. 
The  high  orthodox  subtUism  of  Duns  Scotus. 

MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  3. 

subtility  (su-  or  sub-til'j-ti),  n.;  pi.  suhtiliHes 
(-tiz).  [Formerly  also  subtillity;  <  P.  subtiliU 
=  Sp.  suiilidad  =  Pg.  subUlidade  =  It.  sotUlitd, 
<  L.  subtiUta(t-)s,  fineness,  slendemess,  acute- 
ness,  <  subtilis,  fine,  slender,  subtile :  see  subtile.] 
1.  Subtileness  or  subtleness ;  the  quality  of  be- 
ing subtile  or  subtle.  Also  subtlety.  [Rare.] 
Without  any  of  that  speculative  subtUity  or  ambidex- 
terity of  argumentation.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

3.  A  fine-drawn  distinction;  a  nicety.    Also 


I  being  very  inquisitiue  to  know  of  the  subtUliHes  of 
those  countreyes  [China  and  Tartary],  and  especially  in 
matter  of  learning  and  of  their  vulgar  Poesie. 

Pvttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  75. 
Their  tutors  commonly  spend  much  time  in  teaching 
them  the  subtUities  of  logic. 

Lord  Herbert  0/  Cherhury,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  42. 

subtilization  (sut'il-  or  sul)"ti-li-za'shon),  ». 
[=  P.  subtilisation  =  Sp.  sutilieacion  =  Pg.  suh- 
tilizagSo;  as  subUUze  -f  -ation.]  1.  The  act 
of  making  subtile,  fine,  or  thin. — 3.  In  chem., 
the  operation  of  making  so  volatile  as  to  rise 
in  steam  or  vapor. —  3.  Nicety  in  drawing  dis- 
tinctions, etc. 

Also  spelled  subtilisation. 
subtilize  (sut'i-liz  or  sub'ti-liz),  v. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  subUUzed,  ppr.  subtilizvng.  [=  P.  subtiUser 
=  Sp.  sutiUzar  =  Pg.  subtilizar  =  It.  sottilizzare; 
as  subtile  +  -ize.]  I.  trans.  To  make  thin  or 
fine :  make  less  gross  or  coarse ;  refine  or  ethe- 
realize,  as  matter;  spin  out  finely,  as  an  argu- 
ment. 

They  spent  their  whole  lives  in  agitating  and  siMUizing 
questions  of  faith.  Wamurton,  Works,  IX.  viil. 

By  long  brooding  over  our  recollections  we  svbtUize  them 
into  something  akin  to  imaginary  stuff. 

Hawthorne,  Bllthedale  Romance,  xii. 
What  has  been  said  above,  however,  in  regard  to  a  pos- 
sible subtilized  theory  applies  a  fortiori  to  the  coarser  the- 
ory of  Absolute  and  Relative  Time. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  TUl.  66. 

H.  intrans.  To  refine ;  elaborate  or  spin  out, 
as  in  argument ;  make  very  nice  distinctions ; 
split  hairs. 

In  doubtfaU  Cases  he  can  gubtUize, 
And  wyliest  pleaders  hearts  anatomize. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Magnificence. 
And  Rask,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  philolo- 
gists, has  subtilized  so  far  upon  them  [intonations]  that 
few  of  his  own  countrymen,  even,  have  sufficient  acuteness 
of  ear  to  follow  him. 

0.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiii. 


subtle 

Seneca,  however,  in  one  of  his  letters  (ep.  Ixxv.),  sub- 
tilises a  good  deal  on  this  point  [that  the  affections  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease].        Lediy,  Europ.  Morals,  L  198. 

Also  spelled  subtilise. 
SUbtilizer  (sut'i-  or  sub'ti-U-z6r),  n.    [<  subti- 
lize +  -ej-i.]    One  who  or  that  which  subtilizes ; 
one  who  makes  very  nice  distinctions ;  a  hair- 
splitter. 
A  subHliier,  and  inventor  of  unheard-of  distinctions. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  1. 118.    (Dames.} 

subtilty  (sut'il-ti  or  sub'tU-ti),  n. ;  pi.  subtilties 
(-tiz).  [A  form  of  subtlety,  partly  conformed 
in  mod.  use  to  subUlity:  see  subtlety,  subtility.] 

1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  subtile; 
thinness;  fineness;  tenuity:  as,  the  subtilty 
of  air  or  light;  the  subtilty  of  a  spider's  web. 
Also  subtlety. 

Moderation  must  be  observed,  to  prevent  this  fine  light 
from  burning,  by  its  too  great  siMMty  and  dryness. 

Baeaii,  Physical  Fables,  vL,  Expl. 

2.  The  practice  of  making  fine-drawn  distinc- 
tions; extreme  nieeness  or  refinement  of  dis- 
crimination; intricacy;  complexity.    A1so«m6- 


Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  subtilty 
in  nice  divisions.  Locke, 

The  subtilty  of  nature,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world,  triumphs  over  the  subtilty  of  syllogism. 

Kacaiulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 
Subtilty  of  motives,  refinements  of  feeling,  delicacies  of 
susceptibility,  were  rarely  appreciated  [by  the  Romans]. 
Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  236. 

3.  Same  as  subtlety,  4. 

The  Sarazines  countreteten  it  be  sotyltee  of  Graft  for  to 

disceyven  the  Cristene  Men,  as  I  have  seen  fuUe  many  a 

tyme.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  61. 

Put  thou  thy  mayster  to  no  payne 

By  fraude  nor  fayned  subHlHe, 

Bttiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  85. 

But  had  of  his  owne  perswaded  her  by  his  great  siib- 
tUtie.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  25. 

His  svbtUty  hath  chose  this  doubling  line. 

B.  Jonmn,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 

Indeed,  man  is  naturally  more  prone  to  svbtaiUy  than 
open  valor,  owing  to  his  physical  weakness  in  comparison 
with  other  animals.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  350. 

He  [Washington]  had  no  siubtUty  of  character,  no  cun- 
ning ;  he  hated  duplicity,  lying,  and  liars. 

Theo.  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  p.  130. 

4.  Same  as  subtlety,  5. 

Loading  him  with  trifiing  subtilties,  which,  at  a  proper 
age,  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to  forget. 

Goldsnath,  The  Bee,  Ko.  6. 
It  is  only  an  elevated  mind  that,  having  mastered  the 
subtilties  of  the  law,  is  willing  to  reform  them. 

Sumner,  Orations,  1. 162. 

5.  Skill;  skilfulness. 

For  eld,  that  in  my  spirit  duUeth  me. 

Hath  of  endyting  al  the  soteltee  [var.  subtHitee] 

Wel  ny  bereft  out  of  my  remembraunce. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Yenns,  L  77. 

6t.  A  delicacy;  a  carefully  contrived  dainty. 

A  bake  mete  .  .  .  with  a  soteUe:  an  anteloppe  ...  on 
a  sele  that  saith  with  scriptour,  "beith  aU  gladd  &  mery 
that  sitteth  at  this  messe.'' 

Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  376. 

7t.  An  intricate  or  curious  device,  symbol,  or 
emblem. 

But  Grekes  have  an  other  sttbtUtee  : 
Of  see  quyete  up  taketh  thai  maryne 
Water  purest  0°°  yere  thai  lete  It  tyne, 
Wherof  thai  sayen  so  maade  is  the  nature 
Of  bittemesse  or  salt  that  it  is  sure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  197. 
A  stibtUtie,  a  kyng  settyng  in  a  chayre  with  many  lordes 
about  hym,  and  certayne  knyghtes  with  other  people  stand- 
yng  at  the  bar. 

Leland,  Inthron.  of  Abp.  Warham.    (Riehardton.) 

subtitle  (suh'ti-'tl),  TO.  1.  A  secondary  or  sub- 
ordinate title  of  a  book,  usually  explanatory. 
In  this  first  volume  of  Mr.  Van  Campen's  monograph 
(the  Dutch  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  Volume  I.:  A  Dutch  Arctic 
Expedition  and  Route ;  being  a  Survey  of  the  North  Polar 
Question,  etc.)  it  is  the  svb-tUle  rather  than  the  title  that 
indicates  the  chief  importance  of  his  work. 

jr.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVn.  346. 
2.  The  repetition  of  the  leading  words  in  the 
frfl  title  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  text. 
Table  and  contents,  xii,  followed  by  subtiUe  to  whist. 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  143. 

subtle  (sut'l),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Suttle;  < 
ME.  sotil,  sotyl,  soutil,  subtil,  subtyl,  <  OF.  sotil, 
soutil;  subtil  =  Sp.  suUl  =  Pg.  subtil  =  It.  sottile, 
<  L.  subtilis,  fine,  thin,  slender,  delicate:  see 
subtile,  a  more  mod.  form  of  the  same  word. 
The  &  in  subtle  and  its  older  forms  svhUl,  etc., 
was  silent,  as  in  debt,  doubt,  etc.,  being,  as 
in_  those  words,  inserted  in  simulation  of  the 
orig.  L.  form.  The  form  subUl,  used  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  revised  version.]  1.  Same  as 
subtile,  1. 
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See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  ehootB  like  a  atreak 
Of  mblle  fire. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdees,  tv.  4. 
Well  Tob  the  sea,  and  from  the  subOe  air 
Fetch  her  inhabitants  to  supply  our  fare. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  ana's  Darling,  y.  1. 

2.  Same  as  subtile,  2. 

Can  I  do  him  all  the  mischief  imaginable,  and  that  easi- 
ly, safely,  and  successfully,  and  so  applaud  myself  in  my 
powef,  my  wit,  and  my  emtte  contrivances? 

South,  Sermons,  IIL  iii. 
Besides  functional  truth,  there  is  always  a  subUe  and 
highly  ornamental  play  of  lines  and  surfaces  in  these  fan- 
ciful creatures  [grotesques  in  medieval  sculpture], 

C.  H.  Moore,  Oothic  Architecture,  p.  266. 

3.  Sly;  insinuating;  artful;  cunning;  crafty; 
deceitful;  treacherous:  as, a suliiZe adversary; 
a  suibtle  scheme.    Also  subtile. 

Flay  thou  the  guMe  spider ;  weave  fine  nets 
To  ensnare  her  very  life. 

MiddlOon  and  Dekker,  Koaring  Qirl,  L  1, 
The  Cuthi,  saith  he,  were  the  <ut2e8t  beggars  of  all  men 
in  the  world.  Furehae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  161. 

The  serpent,  evMiA  beast  of  all  the  field. 

Hmxm,  F.  L.,  viL  495. 

4.  Cunningly  devised;  artfully  contrived  or 
handled;  ingenious;  clever:  as,  a  subUe  strata- 
gem.   Also  siibtile. 

There  is  nowhere  a  more  miMle  machinery  than  that  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  .  .  .  These  things  may  be  pretty 
safely  asserted :  that  it,  is  not  a  thing  made  to  order,  but 
a  growth ;  and  that  no  subject  of  equal  importance  has 
been  so  little  studied.    GZiuistone,  M^ht  of  Bight,  p.  161. 

5.  Characterized  by  aeuteness  and  penetration 
of  mind;  sagacious;  discerning;  discriminating; 
shrewd;  quick-witted:  aS;  a  sw&ife  understand- 
ing ;  subtle  penetration  or  insight.   Also  subUle. 

She  is  too  mibtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness. 
Her  very  silence  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  L  3.  79. 
Scott  .  .  .  evinces  no  very  mibUe  perception  of  the 
spiritual  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

Whipple,  3m.  and  Kev.,  I.  321. 
The  brave  impetuous  heart  yields  everywhere 
To  the  mibUe,  contriving  head. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

The  name  of  the  Subtle  Doctor,  we  are  told,  was  the 
thirty-sixth  on  the  list,  and  the  entry  recording  his  death 
ran  as  follows :— D.  P.  Fr.  Joannes  Scotus,  sacrse  theolo- 
gin  professor,  Doctor  Subtilis  nominatus,  quondam  lec- 
tor Colonias,  qui  obiit  Anno  1308.  vi.  Idus  ITovembris. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  462. 

fif.  Made  carefully  level;  smooth;  even. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  guMle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw. 

jSKaft.,  Cor.,  V.  2.  20.- 
The  ifuMlest  bowling-ground  in  all  Tartary. 

S.  Joneon,  Chloridia. 

7.  Ingenious;  skilful;  clever;  handy:  as,  a 
subtle  operator.  Also  subUle.=Syn.  3.  Curminff, 
Ar^id,  Sly,  etc.  (see  cunnfn^i),  designmg,  acute,  keen, 
Jesuitic^ — 6.  Sagaeioue,  Sage,  knomnff,  etc.  (see  aetute), 
deep,  profound. 

subtleness  (sut'1-nes),  n.  [<  subtle  +  -ness.  Cf. 
subUleness.^  The  quality  of  being  subtle,  in  any 
sense. 

subtlety  (sut'l-ti),  n. ;  pi.  subtleties  (-tiz).  [Cf . 
subtil^;  <  ME.sotilte,sotylte,sotelte,suUlte,<OF. 
souUlete,  soutiUete,  later  subtiUtS  (>  E.  subUUty), 
<  L.  subUUta(t-)s,  fineness,  slendemess,  aeute- 
ness: see  subtiUty,  and  cf.  subtle,  subtile.']  1. 
Same  as  subUUy,  1. 

Kaught  ties  the  soul,  her  euMety  is  such. 

Sir  J.  Davke,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  x. 

2.  Aouteness  of  intellect  I  delicacy  of  discrim- 
ination or  penetration;  intellectual  activity; 
subtility. 

Although  it  may  seem  that  the  ability  to  deceive  is  a 
mark  of  sub&ety  or  power,  yet  the  will  testifies  without 
doubt  of  malice  and  weakness. 

Descartee,  Meditations  (tr.  by  Veitch),  iv. 

TTnited  with  much  humour  fine  mbttUy  of  apprehen- 
sion. W.  B.  Russell,  Diaiy  in  India,  1, 16. 

3.  Same  as  subttlty,  2. — 4.  Slyness;  artifice; 
cunning;  craft;  stratagem;  craftiness;  artful- 
ness; wiliness.      Also  subUlty. 

For,  in  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  93. 

5.  That  which  is  subtle  or  subtile.  AlBosubUlty. 
(a)  Tliat  which  is  fine-drawn  or  intricate. 

My  father  delighted  in  tubOeties  of  this  kind,  and  lis- 
tened with  infinite  attention. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  29. 

(6)  That  which  is  intellectually  acute  or  nicely  discrimi- 
nating. 

The  delicate  and  Infinite  gubtletiesot  change  and  growth 
discernible  in  the  spirit  and  the  speech  of  the  greatest 
among  poets.  Svdnbume,  Shakespeare,  p.  7. 

(c)  That  which  is  of  false  appearance ;  a  deception ;  an  11- 
Insion.    [Bare.] 
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ITnleamed  in  the  world's  false  subUetiet. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxxviii. 
6t.  Same  as  subUlty,  6. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  they  have  certain  8ui>(2etie«, 
custards,  sweet  and  delicate  things. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 
SUbtle-witted  (sut'l-wifed),  a.    Sharp-witted; 
crafty. 

Shall  we  think  the  mbtle-witted  French, 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers, .  .  .  have  contrived  his  end? 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  1.  25. 

SUbUy  (sut'li),  odA).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  suttly  ; 
<  ME.  sotyhj;  <  subUe  +  -1y^.  Cf .  subiilely.'}  In 
a  subtle  manner;  with  subtlety,  (a) Ingeniously; 
cleverly;  delicately;  nicely. 

I  know  how  suMy  greatest  Clarks 
Presume  to  argue  in  their  learned  Works. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  2. 
In  the  nice  bee  what  sense  so  mbUy  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extract  the  healing  dew? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  219. 
Substance  and  expression  subtly  interblended.  J.  Caird. 
(b)  Slyly;  artfully;  cunningly. 

Thou  seest 
How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise. 

MiUmi,,  P.  L.,  viii.  207. 
(e)  Deceitfully ;  delusively. 

Thou  proud  dream. 
That  play'st  so  gubfly  with  a  king's  repose. 

Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.  1.  275. 

SUbtouic  (sub'ton'''ik),  n.  In  rrmsic,  the  next 
tone  below  the  upper  tonie  of  a  scale;  the 
leading-tone  or  seventh,  as  E  in  the  scale  of  F. 
Also  called  subsemitone. 

subtorrid  (sub-tor'id),  a.    Subtropical. 

subtract  (sub-trakf),  v.  t.  [Formerly,  and  still 
in  illiterate  use,  erroneously  «M6sfract  (so  earlier 
substractiontoT  subtraeUon),  after  the  F.  forms, 
and  by  confusion  with  abstract,  extract;  <  L. 
subtractus,  pp.  of  subtrdhere  (>  It.  sottrarre  =  Sp. 
subtraer,  sustraer  =  Pg.  subtrahir  =  F.  som- 
traire  =  G.  subtrahvren  =  Sw.  subtrahera  =  Dan. 
subtrahere),  draw  away  from  under,  take  away 
by  stealth,  carry  ofE,  <  sub,  under,  +  trahere, 
draw,  drag:  see  tract.  Cf.  abstract,  extract, 
protract,  retract,  etc.]  To  withdraw  or  take 
away,  as  a  part  from  a  whole ;  deduct. 

All  material  products  consumed  by  any  one,  while  he 
produces  nothing,  are  so  much  subtracted,  for  the  time, 
oom  the  material  products  which  society  would  otherwise 
have  possessed.  J.  S.  MiR,  Folit.  Econ.,  I.  iii.  §  4. 

=Syn.  Subtract,  Dedjad.    See  deduO,. 

subtracter  (sub-trak't6r), ».  [<  subl/ract  +  -eri.] 

1.  One  who  subtracts. — 2.  A  subtrahend. 
subtraction  (sub-trak'shgn),  n.  [Formerly,  and 

still  in  illiterate  use,  subsiracUon  (=  D.  substrah- 
tie),  <  OP.  substraction,  soustraction,  F.  sovs- 
tracMon  =  Sp.  sustracdon  =  Pg.  subtracfSo  =  It. 
sottrazione  =  G.  subtracUon  =  Sw.  Dan.  subtrak- 
Uon,  <  L.  suM^acUoin-),  a  drawing  back,  taking 
away,  <  subtrahere,  pp.  subtractus,  draw  away, 
take  away:  see  subtract.l  1.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  subtracting,  or  taking  a  part  from  a 
whole. 

The  colour  of  a  coloured  object,  as  seen  by  transmitted 
light,  is  produced  by  suMrocfton  of  the  light  absorbed  from 
the  light  incident  upon  the  object. 

A.  DanieU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  450. 

2.  Specifically,  in  ariih.  and  alg.,  the  taking  of 
one  number  or  quantity  from  another;  the 
operation  of  finding  the  difference  between 
two  numbers. 

Subtraction  diminisheth  a  grosse  sum  by  withdrawing  of 
other  from  it>  so  that  subtraction  or  rebation  is  nothing  else 
but  an  arte  to  withdraw  and  abate  one  sum  from  another, 
that  Uie  remainer  may  appeare.  Becorde,  Ground  of  Artes. 

3.  In  law,  a  withdrawing  or  neglecting,  as 
when  a  person  who  owes  any  suit,  duty,  cus- 
tom, or  service  to  another  withdraws  it  or  neg- 
lects to  perform  it. — 4.  Detraction.     [Rare.] 

Of  Shakspere  he  [Emerson]  talked  much,  and  always 
without  a  word  of  snibtraction.    The  Century,  XXXIX.  624. 

subtractive  (sub-trak'tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  subtrao- 
timo;  as  subtract  +  -ive."]  1.  Tending  to  sub- 
tract; having  power  to  subtract. — 2.  In  math., 
having  the  minus  sign  ( — ). 

subtrsdiend  (sub'tra-hend),  n.  [<  HTL.  subtra- 
hendum,  neut.  of  li.'subtrahendus,  that  must  be 
subtracted,  fut.  pass.  part,  of  subtrahere:  see 
subtract.]  In  math.,  the  number  to  be  taken 
from  another  (which  is  called  the  minuend)  in 
the  operation  of  subtraction. 

subtranslucent  (sub-trans-lu'sent),  a.  Imper- 
fectly translucent. 

subtransparent  (sub-trans-par'enfr),  a.  Im- 
perfectly transparent. 

subtransverse  (sub-tr4ns-v6rs'),  a.  In  entom., 
somewhat  broader  than  long:  specifying  coxee 
which  tend  to  depart  from  the  globose  to  the 
transverse  form. 

subtreasury  (sub-trez'u-ri),  n.  A  branch  of 
the  United  States  treasury,  established  for  con- 
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venience  of  receipt  of  public  moneys  under  the 
independent  treasury  system,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  nine  snbtreasuries,  situated  in  Sew 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 

subtriangular  (sub-tri-ang'gu-lar),  a.  Some- 
what triangular  ;  three-sided  with  uneven  sides 
or  with  the  angles  rounded  off.  Darwin,  FertU. 
of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  104. 

subtriangulate  (sub-tri-ang'gu-lat),  a.  In  en- 
tom., subtriangular. 

subtribal  (sub'tri-bal),  a.  [<  subtribe  +  •al.] 
Of  the  elassificatory'grade  of  or  characterizing 
a  subtribe. 

subtribe  (sub'trib),  n.  A  division  of  a  tribe ; 
specifically,  in  modi,  and  bot.,  a  section  or  divi- 
sion of  a  tribe:  a  classificatory  group  of  no 
fixed  grade.    See  tribe. 

subtriedral  (sub-tn-e'dral),  a.  Same  as  subtri- 
hedral.    Owen. 

subtrifid  (sub-tri'fid),  a.    Slightly  trifid. 

subtrigonal  (sub-trig'o-nal),  a.  Nearly  or  some- 
what trigonal.    Amer'.Jo'wr.  Sci.,  XXTX.  449. 

subtrigonate  (sub-trig'o-nat),  a.  Same  as  sub- 
trigonal. 

subtrihedral  (sub-tri-he'dral),  a.  Somewhat 
prismatic;  somewhat  like  a  three-sided  pyra- 
mid: as,  the  subtrihedral  crown  of  a  tooth. 
Also  subtriedral. 

SUbtriple  (sub-trip'l),  a.  Containing  a  third  or 
one  or  three  parts:  as,  3  is  subtrvple  of  9 ;  hav- 
ing the  ratio  1 : 3. 

subtriplicate  (sub-trip'li-kat),  a.  Jn  the  ratio 
of  the  cube  roots :  thus,  Va  to  Vb  is  the  sub- 
triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6. 

subtrist  (sub-trisf),  a.  [<  L.  subtristis,  some- 
what sad,  < sm6, under,  +  tristis^sa,^^.•.  see  trist.] 
Somewhat  sad  or  saddened.     [Bare.] 

But  hey  I  you  look  subtrist  and  melancholic. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxix. 

subtrochanteric  (sub-tro-kan-ter'ik),  a.  Sit- 
uated below  the  trochanter. 

subtropic  (sub-trop'ik),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Same 
as  subtropical. 
II.  n.  A  subtropical  region. 

There  are  but  two  counties  [of  Florida]  in  the  sub-tropics 
—Dade  and  Monroe.  Of  these  Dade  has  the  most  equable 
climate.  The  Times  (Phila,X  May  3, 1886. 

subtropical  (sub-trop'i-kal),  a.  Of  a  climate  or 
other  physical  character'between  tropical  and 
temperate ;  approaching  the  tropical  or  torrid 
zone  in  temperature:  noting  a  region  on  the 
confines  of  either  tropic,  or  its  plants,  animals, 
and  other  natural  productions :  as,  subtropical 
America;  a  subtropical  fauna  or  flora. 

subtrude  (sub-trod'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  sub- 
truded,  ppr.  subtruding.  [<  L.  sub,  under,  -1- 
trudere,  thrust,  press  on,  drive.  Cf.  intrude,  ex- 
trude, protrude,  etc.]  To  insert  or  place  under. 
[Rare.] 

subtutor  (sub'tu'''tor),  n.    An  under-tutor. 

subtympanitic  (sub-tim-pa-nit'ik),  a.  Ap- 
proaching tympanitic  quality. 

subtype  (sub'Up),  n.  In  biol.,  a  more  special 
type  included  in  a  more  general  one. 

subtypical  (sub-tip'i-kal),  a.  Not  quite  typical, 
or  true  to  the  type ;  somewhat  aberrant:  noting 
a  condition  or  relation  between  typical  and 
aberrant.    Compare  attypical,  etypical. 

subucula  (su-buk'u-Ia),  n.  [L.  subueula,  a  man's 
undergarment,  a  'shirt,  <  sub,  under,  +  *uere, 
used  also  in  exuere,  put  off:  see  exumise.]  1. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  man's  under- 
timic. — 2.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  an  inner 
tunic  worn  under  the  alb.  It  seems  to  have 
served  the  purpose  of  a  cassock.  Boclc,  Church 
of  our  Fathers,  i.  460. 

Subularia  (sH-bu-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1737),  named  from  the  "leaves ;  <  L.  subula,  an 
awl.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  lie 
order  Crudferee  and  tribe  CameUnesB.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  its  growing  im- 
mersed under  water,  and  by 

.  its  awl-shaped  leaves,  and 
its  short  ovate-globose  tur- 
gid silicle,  with  about  four 
seeds.  The  original  species, 
S.  aquaiica,  is  a  native  of 
fresh-water  lakes  of  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  North  America, 
occurring  within  the  United 
States  in  lakes  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  Yel- 
lowstone lake  and  Mono 
Fas^  California.  A  species 
in  Abyssinia  is  also  reported. 
See  owlwort. 

subulate  (su'bu-lat), a.  ^  ,, , .  ,         ,,  . 
[<  NL.  subulatus,  <  L.   '"'■'"^|ii^7;»tl"«X'''^ 


subulate 

subula,  an  awl,  <  suere,  sew:  see  sewl.]  Awl- 
shaped;  subulif orm ;  in  hot.,  zool.,  etc.,  slen- 
der, more  or  less  cylindrioal,  and  tapering  to  a 
point.    See  awl-shaped,  2. 

subulated  (sn'bu-la-ted),  a.  [<  subulate  +  -e<J2.] 
Same  as  subulate. 

SUbulicom  (su'bu-li-k6m),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  sti- 
biclicornis,  <  L.  subula,  an  awl,  +  cortm,  horn.] 

1.  a.  Having_  subulate  antennae,  as  an  insect; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Subulicomia, 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Subulicomia, 

Subulicomia  (su*bu-li-k6r'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Latreille,  in  the  form  SubuUcomes),  <  L.  sm- 
bula,  an  awl,  +  eomu,  horn.]  In  Latreille's 
olassifioation  of  insects,  a  division  of  Newop- 
tera  containing  the  Odonata  of  Fabrieius,  and 
the  Ephemeree  or  Agnathi,  or  the  dragon-flies 
and  May-flies. 

SUbuliform  (su'bu-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  subiOa,  an 
awl,  -I-  forma,  form.]  Subulate  in  form ;  awl- 
shaped. 

Subulipalpit  (su*bu-li-pal'pi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  subula,  an  awl, .+  palpus,  in  mod.  sense  of 
'  palp.']  In  Latreille's  system,  a  group  of  cara- 
boid  beetles,  distinguished  from  the  Grandi- 
palpi  by  the  subulate  form  of  the  outer  palp. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Bembidiidse. 

subumbonal  (sub-um'bo-nal),  a.  Situated  un- 
der the  umbones  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

subumbral  (sub-um'bral),  a.  In  Bydrogoa,  same 
as  subumbrellar. 

subumbrella  (sub-um-brel'a),  n.;  pi.  subum- 
brellee  (-§).  ijrti.,  <  L.  s«&," under,  +  NL.  um- 
brella.'] The  internal  ventral  or  oral  disk  of  a 
hydrozoan,  as  a  Jellyfish;  the  muscular  layer 
beneath  the  umbrella  or  swimming-bell  of  a  hy- 
dromedusan,  continuous  with  the  velum,  n  such 
an  acaleph  is  likened  to  a  woman's  parasol,  lined,  then 
the  lining  is  the  subumhrella,  the  covering  being  the  mn- 
brella.    Compare  cut  under  IHscophora. 

subumbrellar  (sub-um-brel'ar),  a.  [<  subum- 
brella +  -ar^.]  Of,  or  having  characters  of,  a 
subumbrella. 

subuncinate  (sub-un'si-nat),  a.  Imperfectly 
uncinate  or  hooked. 

subundatiout  (sub-im-da'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  sub, 
under,  +  undare,  overflow:  see  ownd,  inunda- 
tion.']   A  flood ;  a  deluge.    Huloet. 

subungual,  subunguial  (sub-ung'gwal,  -gwi- 
al),  a.    Situated  xmder  the  nail,  claw,  or  hoof. 

Siibungulata  (sub-ung-gu-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  subumgulaius :  see  subungulate.]  1 . 
The  Ungulata  polydaetyla,  or^olydactyl  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  including  the  existing  Hyracoidea 
and  Probosoidea,  with  the  fossil  Amblypoda, 
having  a  primitive  or  archetypical  carpus,  with 
the  OS  magnum  of  the  distal  row  of  carpal  bones 
articulating  mainly  with  the  lunare,  or  with  the 
cuneiform,  but  not  with  the  scaphoid.  See  Un- 
gulata.—  2t.  In  Uliger's  classification  (1811),  a 
family  of  rodents  whose  claws  are  somewhat 
hoof-Uke,  as  the  paca,  agouti,  guinea-pig,  and 
capibara.    See  CaviidsB. 

subungulate  (sub-ung'gu-lat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
subungulatus,  <  L.  sub,  under,  -I-  LL.  ungulatus, 
imgulate,  <  L.  ungula,  a  hoof.]  I,  a.  Hoofed, 
but  with  several  digits,  and  thus  not  typically 
ungulate;  having  the  characters  of  the  Subun- 
gulata,  1.  See  ungulate,  and  compare  soUdnm- 
gulate. 

II.  n.  Amemberofthe,S«6««^MZoto,  1,  asthe 
elephant  or  the  hyrax, 

suburb  (sub'erb),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  suburb,  sub- 
urbe,  <  OF.  subwrbe,  usually  in  pi.  submbes,_  = 
Sp.  Pg.  siibwbio,  <  L.  subitrbium,  an  outlying 
part  of  a  city,  a  suburb,  <  sub,  under,  near,  + 
urbs,  city:  see  urban.]  I.  n.  1.  An  outlying 
part  of  a  city  or  town ;  a  part  outside  of  the  city 
boundaries  but  adjoining  them:  often  used  in 
the  plural  to  signify  loosely  some  part  near  a 
city:  as,  a  garden  situated  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  form  subwbs  was  formerly  often 
used  as  a  singular. 

"In  the  suburbee  of  a  toun,"  quod  he^ 
"  Lurking  in  hemes  and  in  lanes  blynde." 
Chaucer,  ProL  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 104. 

From  which  Northward  is  the  Market-place  and  St. 
Nicolas's  Church,  from  whence  for  a  good  way  shoots  out 
a  Sulnirbe  to  the  North-east,  .  .  .  and  each  Suburbs  has 
its  parHcuIar  Church. 

D^oe,  Torn-  through  Great  Britain,  HI.  213.    (Bamei.) 

A  small  part  only  spreads  Itself  on  to  Bua,  where  it  be- 
gins to  clhnb  the  hiUs.  .  .  .  This  outlyhig  part,  which 
contains  two  chuiche^  may  pass  as  a  miburb,  a  Feraia. 

JS.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  179. 

2.  The  confines;  the  outskirts. 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 

Miltm,  P.  L.,  1.  778. 
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This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

Longfellow,  Resignation. 

n.t  «■  Suburban ;  suited  to  the  suburbs,  or 
to  the  less  well  regulated  parts  of  a  city. 

Now,  if  I  can  but  hold  him  up  to  his  height,  as  It  is 
happily  begun,  it  will  do  well  for  a  suburb  humour;  we 
may  hap  have  a  match  with  the  city,  and  play  him  for 
forty  pound.      B.  Jansan,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 

A  low  humour,  not  tinctured  with  urbanity;  fitted  to 
the  tastes  of  the  inferior  people  who  usually  reside  in  the 
suburbs. 

'WhaOey,  Note  at  "humour"  in  the  above  passage. 

Some  great  man  sure  that 's  asham'd  of  his  kindred ;  _per- 
haps  some  Suburbe  Justice,  that  sits  o'  the  skirts  o'  the 
City,  and  lives  by  't.  Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  iL  S. 

suburban  (sub-6r'ban),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  suburbano;  <  h" subwrbarms,  situated  near 
the  city  (of  Eome),  <  sub,  under,  -t-  urbs,  city. 
Of.  suburb.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  inhabiting,  or 
being  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

The  old  ballad  of  King  Christian 
Shouted  from  mburban  taverns. 

Long/eHlmi),  To  an  Old  Danish  Song-book. 

II.  n.  One  who  dwells  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
city. 

suburbanism  (sub-er'ban-izm),  n.  [<  suburban 
+  -ism.]  The  character  or  state  of  being  sub- 
urban.   Mrs.  Humphry  'Ward,  Eobert  Elsmere, 

n.  xi. 

suburbed  (sub'Srbd),  a.  [<  suburb  +  -ed?.] 
Having  a  suburb.     [Rare.] 

Bottreaux  Castle,  .  .  .  subarbed  with  a  poore  market 
town.  S.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  120. 

SUburbiaU  (sub-6r'bi-al),  a.  [<  L.  subwbium, 
suburb  (see  suburb),  -l-"-aZ.]  Same  as  subwrban. 
T.  Warton,  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.,  note. 

suburbiant  (sub-6r'bi-an),  a.    [<  OF.  svhurbien, 

<  ML.  "subwrbianus,  ^' L.  suburbvwm.,  suburb: 
see  suburb.  Cf.  suburban.]  Same  as  suburban. 
Dryden,  Mac  Plecknoe,  1.  83. 

Take  me  e're  a  shop  svbvrbian 
That  selles  such  ware. 

Timei/  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

suburbicant  (sub-6r'bi-kan),  a.  [For  suburbi- 
carian.]  Same  as  subu/rban.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears 
of  the  Church,  p.  27.    (Davies?) 

suburbicarian  (sub-6T-bi-ka'ri-an),  a.  [<  LL. 
subm-bicarim,  situated  near  the  city  (of  Eome), 

<  L.  sub,  under,  near,  +  urbs,  city.  Cf.  subivrb, 
suburban.]  Being  near  the  city:  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  composed 
the  ancient  diocese  of  Eome.  The  name  suburbi- 
carian churches  is  by  some  restricted  to  those  that  are 
within  a  hundred  mHes  of  Borne,  or,  as  at  a  later  period, 
the  districts  in  central  and  southern  Italy  and  the  Italian 
islands,  since  this  circuit  was  under  the  authori^  of  the 
prefect  of  the  cit^.  Certain  Roman  Catholic  scholars, 
however,  consider  it  to  have  included  and  still  to  include 
all  the  churches  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  Pope  having  stretched  his  authority  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  suburbicarian  precincts. 

Barrow,  Pope's  Supremacy. 

SUburbicary  (sub-6r'bi-ka-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  subwr- 
bicarius:  see  suburbicarian.]  Baxae  &s  suburbi- 
carian. 

BUbursine  (sub-fer'sin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Some- 
what ursine;  bear-like  to  some  extent;  repre- 
senting the  arctoid  series  of  carnivores  sub- 
typicaUy;  procyonif orm  or  racoon-like. 

II.  n.  A  subursine  carnivore ;  one  of  several 
small  animals  of  the  arctoid  or  ursine  series, 
as  the  racoon,  the  coati,  and  the  panda. 

subvaginal  (sub-vaj'i-nal),  a.  Placed  within 
or  on  the  inner  side  of  a  vaginal  or  sheathing 
membrane. 

Bubvarietal  (sub-va-ri'e-tal),  a.  Varying  slight- 
ly; having  the  character  of  a  subvariety. 

subvariety  (sub-va-ri'e-ti),  ».;  pi.  subvarieUes 
(-tiz) .  A  subordinate  variety ;  the  further  and 
minor  modification  of  a  variety ;  a  strain  dif- 
fering little  from  one  more  comprehensive,  as 
among  domestic  animals  or  cultivated  plants. 

subvene  (sub-ven'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  subven- 
ed, ppr.  subvening.  [<  F.  suhienir  =  Sp.  subvenir, 
relieve,  supply,  <  L.  subvenire,  come  to  aid,  re- 
lieve, succor,  <  sub,  under,  -I-  venire,  come :  see 
come.  Cf .  corwene,  etc.]  To  come  under,  as  a 
support  or  stay;  arrive  or  happen,  especially  so 
as  to  prevent  or  obviate  something. 

A  future  state  mnst  needs  subvene,  to  prevent  the  whole 
edifice  from  falling  into  ruin. 

Warburton,  Bollngbroke's  Philosophy,  iv. 

subventaneoust  (sub-ven-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  L. 
sub,  under,  -1-  ventus,  wind,  +  '-aneous.]  Per^ 
taining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  caused  by  wind ; 
windy.    Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.Brr.,  iii.  21. 

subvention  (sub-ven'shon),  n.  [<  F.  subven- 
tion =  Sp.  suhveneion,  <  LL.  subvenlio{n-),  a  ren- 


subverticillate 

dering  of  aid,  assistance,  <  L.  subvenire,  relieve, 
subvene:  see  subvene.]  1.  The  act  of  coming 
under. 

The  lubtenUon  of  a  cloud  which  raised  him  from  the 
ground.  Staekhmte. 

2.  The  act  of  coming  to  the  relief  of  some  one; 
something  granted  in  aid;  support;  subsidy. 
For  specific  use,  see  under  subsidy. 

The  largesses  to  the  Roman  people,  and  the  subveUKons 
to  the  provinces  in  aid  of  sufferers  from  earthquakes. 

C.  T.  Newlon,  Art  and  ArchnoL,  p.  m. 
=ijTl.  2.  Subsidy,  SvbnenUon.    See  subsidy. 
subvention  (sub-ven'shon),  v.  t.     [<  subvention, 
TO.]    To  give  aid  to ;  assist  pecuniarily. 

The  Revue  Europienne  (1869)  was  at  first  svbmnUanei, 
like  the  Revue  Contemporaine.   Eneye.  Brit.,  XVin.  64a 

subventitious  (sub-ven-tish'us),  a.  [<  svb- 
vent-don  +  -itious.]  Affording  subvention  or 
relief;  aiding;  supporting.  Vrquhart,  tr.  of 
Eabelais,  iii.  33. 

subvermiform  (sub-v6r'mi-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  sub, 
under,  +  vermis,  a  worm,  +  forma,  form.] 
Shaped  somewhat  like  a  worm. 

subverset  (sub-v6rs'))  «•  *•  [<  !"•  subversus,  pp. 
of  subvertere,  subvert:  see  subvert]  To  sub- 
vert.   Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  xii.  42. 

subversed  (sub'v6rst),  a.    Same  as  swversed. 

subversion  (sub-v6r'shon),  n.  [=  F.  subver- 
sion =  Sp.  subversion,  suversion  =  Pg,  subversSo 
=  It.  su/vversione,  <  L.  suhversio(n-),  an  over- 
throw, ruin,  destruction,  <  subvertere,  overturn, 
subvert:  Bee  su'bvert.]  1.  The  act  of  subvert- 
ing or  overthrowing,  or  the  state  of  being  over- 
thrown; entire  overthrow ;  utter  ruin;  destruc- 
tion. 
Subversion  at  thy  harmless  life. 

SAofc,  2  Hen.  VL,  IIL  1.  208. 

The  subversion  [by  a  storm]  of  woods  and  timber. 


Nothing  can  be  so  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  a  right, 
ly  disposS  mind  as  the  suboerHon  of  imposture  by  the  force 
of  ridicule.  Landor,  Lucian  and  limothena. 

2.  The  cause  of  overthrow  or  destruction. 

It  may  be  truly  affirm'd  he  [the  Pope]  was  the  subversion 

and  tall  of  that  Monarchy,  which  was  the  hoisting  of  him. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  iL 

=Syn.  L  Overturning,  downfaU,  demolition.  See  subvert 
subversionary  (sub-vfer'shgn-a-ri),  a.  [<  siib- 
version  +  -ary.]  Destructive ;'  subversive. 
subversive  (sub-vSr'siv),  a.  [=  F.  sulri>ersif= 
Sp.  subversvuo,  suversivo  =  Pg.  subversive ;  as 
subverse  +  -foe.]  Tending  to  subvert;  having 
a  tendency  to  overthrow  and  ruin:  with  of. 

Utterly  subversive  qf  liberty. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  IL  iiL  26. 

From  mere  superstition  may  arise  a  systematized  poly- 
theism, which  in  every  stage  of  growth  or  decay  is  sub- 
versive of  all  high  religious  aims. 

Dmoson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  28. 

subvert  (sub-vfert'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  subvertir  =  Sp. 
subverOr  =  Pg.  subverter  =  It.  sowertere,  sov- 
vertire,  <  L.  mbvertere,  overturn,  upset,  over- 
throw, <  sub,  under,  +  vertere,  turn:  see  verse. 
Cf.  evert,  invert,  pervert,  etc.]  To  overthrow; 
overturn;  ruin  utterly;  desteoy. 

Wo  worth  these  gifts  I  they  subvert  justice  every  where. 
Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  TL,  1649. 

Those  bookes  tend  not  somoch  to  corrupt  honest  lining 
as  they  do  to  subu£rt  trewe  Religion. 

AseJutm,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  79. 

Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VX,  ii.  8.  6B. 
The  tempest  of  wind  being  south-west,  which  subverted, 
besides  huge  trees,  many  houses. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  17, 1662. 
This  would  subvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge. 

Lode. 
In  Rome  the  oligarchy  was  too  powerful  to  be  subverted 
by  force.  Maeaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece; 
=SyiL  OvertkroiB,  Invert,  etc.  See  overturn. 
subvertebral  (sub-ver'te-bral),  a.  Placed  un- 
der a  vertebra;  lying  under  the  vertebral  or 
spinal  column;  subspinal  or  hypaxial Sub- 
vertebral  aorta^  the  aorta ;  especially,  one  of  the  primi- 
tive aortcB,  as  distinguished  &om  the  definitive  aorta.  See 
aorta.— Subvertebral  chevron-bone  or  wedge-bone. 
See  wedge-bone,  and  cut  under  chewon-bone.      - 

subverted,  subvertent  (sub-ver'ted,  -font),  a. 
In  her.,  same  as  reversed. 

siubverter  (sub-v6r't6r),  n.  [<  subvert  +  -eri.] 
One  who  subverts;  an  overthrower.  JVater- 
land.  On  Occasional  Eefleetions,  i.,  App. 

Bubvertible  (sub-v6r'ti-bl),  a.  [<  simert  + 
•ible.]    Capable  of  being  subverted. 

subvertical  (sub-v6r'ti-kal),  a.  Almost  verti- 
cal or  perpendicular. 

subverticulate  (sub-v6r'ti-sil-at),  a.  Imper- 
fectly verticillate ;  forming  or  disposed  in  an 
incomplete  or  irregular  whorl  or  verticil. 


subveBicular 

BUbvesicnlar  (sub-vf-sik'u-iar),  a.    Somewhat 

vesicular;  imperfectly  vesicular. 
snbvirate  (sub'vi-rat),  n.     [<  L.  sub,  under,  + 

viratus,  manly,  <  vir,  man:  see  virile.']     One 

having  an  imperfectly  developed  manhood. 

[Bare.] 

Even  these  poor  New  England  BiahmlnB  of  ours,  mb. 

virates  of  an  organizable  base  as  they  often  are,  count  as 

full  men  if  their  courage  is  big  enough  for  the  uniform 

which  hangs  so  loosely  about  their  slender  figures 

0.  W.  Bolmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  9. 
snbTirile  (sub-vir'il),  a.    Deficient  in  virility. 

Soger  North,  Examen,  III.  vii.  $  62. 
sabvitreous  (siib-vit're-us),  a.    More  or  less 

imperfectly  vitreous;  vitreous  in  part. 
sub  voce  (sub  vo'se).  [L.:  sub,  tmder ;  voce,  abl. 

of  «oa;,  voice,  a  word:  see  voice.']    Under  a  word 

specified:  a  common  dictionary  reference.  Ab- 
breviated 8.  V. 
subway  (sub'wa),  n.    An  underground  way ;  an 

underground  passage  for  trafBo,  or  to  contain 

gas-  and  water-mains,  telegraph-wires,  etc. 
snbworker  (8ub'w6r"k6r),  n.     A  suhordinate 

worker  or  helper.    South. 
sabzonal  (sub-zo'nal),  a.     1.  Somewhat  zonal 

or  zonary,  as  the  placenta  of  some  mammals. — 

2.  Lying  below  a  zone,  belt,  or  girdle :  noting 

a  membrane  between  the  zona  radiata  and  the 

umbilical  vesicle  of  a  mammalian  embryo. 
sabzone  (sub'zon),  n.    A  subdivision  of  a  zone. 

Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  XLIV.  403. 
sac-.    See  sub-. 
Buccade  (su-kad'),  »•    [Also  swket  (as  if  <  sucK^ 

+  -et);  appar.  <  L.  suceus,  sucus,  juice,  liquor,  -I- 

-ade^.]    A  sweetmeat;  green  fruits  and  citron, 

candied  and  preserved  in  syrup.    Defoe Suc- 

moe2^'k^,n^^ti% succotash.  J.F.Cooper.    ^-  To  terminate  aoeordmg  to  desire;  turn  out 

BUCCedanedus  (Buk-se-da'ne-us),  a.     [<L.s«c-    siiocessfully;  have  the  desired  result:  as,  his 
cedaneus,  sucddaneuS,  that  ioUows  after  or  fills    P^^°  succeeded  admu-ably.— 6t.  To  descend, 
the  place  of  something,  <  succedere,  follow  after, 
succeed:  see  succeed.']    Pertaining  to  or  act- 
ing as  a  suooedaneum;  supplying  the  place  of 
something  else;  being  or  employed  as  a  sub 
stitute. 
of  the 

Buccei 

danea  {-&).  [NL.,  neiit.  of  suecedimeus':  see  suc- 
cedaneous.]  One  who  or  that  which  supplies  the 
place  of  another;  that  which  is  used  for  some- 
thing else ;  a  substitute. 

1  would  have  a  gentleman  know  how  to  make  these 
medicines  himself,  and  afterwards  prepare  them  with  his 
own  hands,  It  being  the  manner  of  apothecaries  so  fre- 
quently to  put  in  the  nuxedanea  that  no  man  is  sure  to  succeeding  "(suk-se'ding),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  suc- 

flndwith  them  medicines  made  with  the  true  drugs  which     „ggw  ,,  t    °i     mj,.  -.t  °f  __.  !^t,-  snpoaRHs 

ought  to  enter  into  the  composition  when  it  la  exotic  or     „.%•-■     ^-   J-^ie  act  oi  one  wno  succeeas.— 
rare,      iorij Herfterto/CAer^r!/, Life (ed. Howells), p. 44.     «t.  Consequence;  result. 
Prudence  .  .  .  is  a  happy  SMccedoMMMm  to  genius.  I^-  Is  it  not  alanguage  I  speak? 

Gdldmiith,  Voltaire.         "'"■•  ^  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood  with- 
Cai>ut  Buccedaneum.    See  caput.  out  bloody  maxeding.  STtak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 199. 

succedentt  (suk-se'dent),  »j.   [(.'ME.  succedent,<  succent  (suk-senf),  «•  *•     [<  L.  SMCcentM,  pp.  of 
L.  succeden(t-)s,  ]ppi.  ot  succedere,  follow  after:    sticcinere,  su^canere,  sing  to,  accompany,  agree, 
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4t.  To  prosper;  give  success  to. 

God  was  pleased  so  far  to  succeed  their ,  .  .  endeavours 
that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  fury  of  the  fire. 

atUlingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  L 
n.  intrans.  1.  To  follow;  be  subsequent; 
come  after;  come  next;  come  in  the  place  of 
another  or  of  that  which  has  preceded. 
Enjoy,  till  I  return. 
Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  suaseed. 

Haton,  P.  L.,  It.  636. 
The  pure  law 
Of  mild  equality  and  peace  meceeda 
To  faiths  which  long  have  held  the  world  in  awe. 

SheUey,  Bevolt  of  Islam,  Iv.  16. 
The  lucceedingZegeoi  has  long  been  an  established  fa- 
vourite with  all  of  us.  Eairha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 70. 

3.  To  become  heir;  take  the  place  of  one  who 
has  died;  specifically,  to  ascend  a  throne  after 
the  removal  or  death  of  the  occupant. 
No  woman  shall  nuxeed  in  Salique  land. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  t  2.  39. 
Eodolph  succeeded  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  but  not  till 
five  Years  after  the  Death  of  Anselm. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  41. 

3.  To  come  down  by  order  of  succession;  de- 
scend; devolve. 

A  ring  the  county  wears 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ill.  7. 23. 

4.  To  arrive  at  a  happy  issue ;  be  successful 
in  any  endeavor;  meet  with  success;  obtain 
the  object  desired;  accomplish  what  is  at- 
tempted or  intended. 

'TiB  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  without  am- 
bition. Dryden. 
The  surest  way  not  to  fail  is  to  determine  to  eiKceed. 

Sheridan.    (Imp.  Diet.) 


Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  v. 

7t.  To  approach  by  following.    Spenser,  F.  Q., 
VI.  iv.  8.=Syn.  1.  Follow,  Succeed,^nme.    See  follow. 
i„      _  .  .  ,         ti .    J  •    ,1     — 4  "'"J  S.  ^o  prosper,  flourish,  thrive. 

>  prii^ctoaf md"*""'       ' '"       °°"^  Bucceedant  (suk-se'dant),  a.    [<  P.  succMant,  < 

idaneum  (siik-se-da'ne-um),  n.;  pi.  succe-    f  •  !iu<xeden{,t-)s,  following:  seemcoedent.]    In 
-  ■■■     —"         •  ■     -  •       -  her.,  following;  especially,  following  one  an- 

other: noting  several  bearings  of  the  same  sort, 
especially  beasts  or  birds. 
succeeder  (suk-se'd6r),  n.  [<  succeed  +  -er-i.] 
One  who  succeeds ;  one  who  follows  or  comes 
in  the  place  of  another;  a  successor.  Shak., 
Rich,  ni.,  V.  5. 30, 


see  succeed.]    1.  A  follower;  a  succeeder, 
So  maketh  to  crafte  nature  a  succedent. 

PaHadiue,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  I.  S.),  p.  101. 

2.  That  which  follows  or  results. 
Such  is  the  mutability  of  the  inconstant  Vulgar,  desir- 
ous of  new  things  but  never  contented,  despising  the  time 
being,  extolling  that  of  their  forefathers,  and  ready  to  act 
any  mischief  to  try  by  alteration  the  succedent, 

E.  Fannant  (1),  Hist,  of  Edw.  II.,  p.  143. 

3.  In  astrol.,  a  house  about  to  succeed  or  follow 
the  angular  houses.  The  succedent  houses  are 
the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh.    Skeat. 

The  lord  of  the  assendent,  sey  they,  ...  is  fortunate 
whan  he  ...  is  in  a  succedent,  whereas  he  is  in  his  dignite 
and  contorted  with  frendly  aspectys  of  planetes  and  wel 
resceived.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  IL  4. 

succeed  (suk-sed'),  v.    [<  OP.  succeder,  P.  suc- 
cider  =  Sp.  suceder  =  Pg.  succeder = It.  succidere, 

soccidere,  succeed,  <  L.  succedere,  go  below,  go  snZZZ^^ZrZ^t^^irT.^^^  -o,, 

under,  go  from  under,  mount,  also  go  near,  come  succeniuriaiet,  J',  t.     [_<.  l,.  succentunatus,  pp 


<  sub,  under,  -I-  canere,  sing:  see  chant.]  To 
sing  the  close  or  second  part  of.  See  the  quota- 
tion.    [Rare.] 

One  voice  sang  the  first  part  of  a  verse  (as  we  say,  in- 
cepted it),  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  all  together 
suecerOied,  it— that  is,  sang  the  close  of  it. 

Diet,  of  Christ.  Anliq.,  p.  1744. 

SUCcentor  (suk-sen'tor),  n.  [<  LL.  succentor,  an 
accompanier  in  singing,  a  promoter,  <  'L.suc- 
cinere,  succanere,  sing  to,  accompany,  agree: 
see  su^cent.]  1.  In  music:  (a)  One  who  sings 
a  lower  or  bass  part.  (&)  A  precentor's  deputy; 
a  subchanter  charged  with  the  performance  of 
the  precentor's  duties  in  Ms  absence  or  under 
his  direction.  Also  subcantor,  subchanter. — 2t. 
An  inciter. 
The  prompter  and  succentor  of  these  cruell  enterludes. 
HoUand,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).    (Nares.') 


near,  approach,  follow  after,  follow,  succeed, 
go  well,  prosper,  <  sub,  under,  +  cedere,  go: 
see  cede.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  follow;  comeaiter; 
be  subsequent  or  consequent  to. 

The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils ! 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i  4. 104. 
Those  destructive  effects  .  .  .  succeeded  the  curse. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  4. 

Hypocrisy  in  one  age  is  generally  succeeded  by  atheism 

in  another.  Addixm,  Spectator,  No.  119. 

2.  To  take  the  place  of;  be  heir  or  successor  to. 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 

But  Harry  Harry.       ShaJc.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2.  48. 

3.  To  fall  heir  to;  inherit.     [Bare.] 

Else  let  my  brother  die, 
If  not  a  f  eodary,  but  only  he 
Owe  and  swsceed  thy  weakness. 

SAa».,M.  for  M.,ii.  4.123. 


of  succentuHare,  receive  into  a  century,  sub- 
stitute, <  sub,  under,  +  centuria,  a  century:  see 
century.]  To  fill  up  the  number  of  (a  band  of 
soldiers).    Bailey,  1731. 

succenturiate  (suk-sen-tu'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  suc- 
centuriatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Secondary  or 
subsidiary  to ;  substituted  for,  or  as  it  were  tak- 
ing the  place  of :  applied  in  anatomy  to  the  ad- 
renals or  suprarenal  capsules,  formerly  called 
renes  succenturiati. 

success  (suk-ses'),  »•  [=  OF.  succes,  succez,  P. 
succSs  =  Sp.  suceso  =  Pg.  successo  =  It.  successo, 
<  L.  successus,  an  advance,  a  succession,  a  happy- 
issue,  success,  <  succedere,  pp.  successus,  follow, 
go  well,  succeed:  see  succeed.]  It.  Succession; 
order  of  sequence.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 394. 
Then  all  the  sonnes  of  these  five  brethren  raynd 
By  dew  suceesae.  Spenser,  'S.  Q.,  II.  x.  46. 


succession 

2.  The  termination  of  any  affair,  whether  hap. 
py  or  (now  rarely)  unhappy;  issue;  result; 
consequence. 

Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  swicess. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  2.  6. 

In  Italy  the  Spaniard  hath  also  had  ill  successes  at  Piom- 

bino  and  Porto-Iongone.  HoweU,  Letters,  ii.  43. 

3.  A  favorable  or  prosperous  termination  of 
anything  attempted ;  a  termination  which  an- 
swers the  purpose  intended  j  prosperous  issue ; 
often,  specifically,  the  gaining  of  money,  posi- 
tion, or  other  advantage. 

Or  teach  with  more  success  her  son 
The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun. 

Waller,  Epitaph  on  Sir  George  Speke. 
The  good  humour  of  a  man  elated  by  success  often  dis- 
plays itself  towards  enemies.  Xacaulay,  Dryden. 
They  follow  success,  and  not  skill.    Therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  success  stops  and  the  admirable  man  blunders,  they 
quit  him ;  .  .  .  and  they  transfer  the  repute  of  judgment 
to  the  next  prosperous  person  who  has  not  yet  blundered. 
jErrierson,  Fortune  of  the  Kepublic. 
Success  in  its  vulgar  sense,  the  gaining  of  money  and 
position.                                    O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xi. 

4.  A  successful  undertaking  or  attempt ;  what 
is  done  with  a  favorable  result:  as,  political  or 
military  successes. 

Could  any  Soul  have  imagined  that  this  Isle  [Great 
Britain]  would  have  produc'd  such  Monsters  as  to  rejoice 
at  the  Turks  good  Successes  against  Christians  ? 

.  Howell,  Letters,  IL  62. 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  succeeds,  especially 
in  a  way  that  is  public  or  notorious:  as,  the 
speech  was  a  success;  he  is  a  social  success. 
[CoUoq.] 

successantlyt,  adv.  In  succession.  Shak.,  Tit. 
And.,  iv.  4.  H3. 

successaryt, ».  [<  success  +  -ary.]  Succession. 
[Bare.] 

The  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  deriv'd 
From  suceessary,  but  purchas'd  with  my  bloud. 

Beam,  and  Fl,,  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  2. 

successful  (suk-ses'fiU),  a.  [<  success  +  -ful.] 
Having  or  resulting  in  success;  obtaining  or 
terminating  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  is 
wished  or  intended;  often,  specifically,  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  riches,  high  position, 
or  other  objects  of  ambition ;  prosperous ;  for- 
tunate. 

And  welcome,  nephews,  from  suceeeiiful  wars. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1.  172. 
But,  besides  the  tempting  profits  of  an  author's  night, 
which  .  .  .  could  hardly  average  less  than  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds,  there  was  nothing  to  make  the  town 
half  so  fond  of  a  man  ...  as  a  succes^ut  play. 
J.  Forster,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  p.  377. 
=Syn.  Prosperous,  etc.  (see  fortunate);  eifectual. 

successfully  (suk-ses'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  success- 
ful manner;  with  a  favorable  termination  of 
what  is  attempted;  prosperously;  favorably. 

successfulness  (suk-ses'fM-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  successful ;  prosperous 
conclusion;  favorable  event;  success. 

succession  (suk-sesh'on),  n.  [<  P.  succession 
=  Sp.  sucesion  =  Pg.  successao = It.  successione,  < 
L.  successio(n-),  a  following  after,  a  coming  into 
another's  place,  succession,  success,  <  succe- 
dere, pp.  successus,  follow  after,  succeed:  see 
succeed.]  1.  A  following  of  things  in  order; 
consecution;  also,  a  series  of  things  following 
one  another,  either  in  time  or  in  place. 

Anotheridea.  .  .  is  .  ,  .  constantlyofleredusby what 
passes  in  our  own  minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  succes- 
sion. For  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves,  and  re- 
flect on  what  is  observable  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas 
always  .  .  .  passing  in  train,  one  going  and  another  com- 
ing without  intermission. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  vii.  9. 
The  succession  of  his  ideas  was  now  rapid. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  6. 

The  leaves  of  "  evergreens  "...  are  not  cast  off  until  the 
appearance  of  a  new  succession. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Grove's  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  418. 
The  succession  of  certain  strong  emotionspassed  through 
yesterday  is  easier  to  recall  than  the  emotions  themselves. 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  105. 
2.  The  act  or  right  of  succeeding  to  the  place, 
proper  dignity,  functions,  or  rights  of  another; 
the  act  or  right  of  succeeding  or  coming  to  an 
inheritance;  the  act  or  right  of  enteringupon  an 
of&ce,  rank,  etc.,  held  by  another :  as,  he  holds 
the  property  by  the  title  of  succession;  also,  a 
line  of  persons  so  succeeding. 

Slander  lives  upon  aucces^n, 
For  ever  housed  where  it  gets  possession. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ill.  1. 105. 
Especially— (a)  The  act  of  succeeding  under  established 
custom  or  law  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  a  sovereign ; 
also,  a  line  of  sovereigns  thus  following  one  another. 

King  Richard  being  dead,  the  Eight  of  Succession  re- 
mained in  Arthur,  Son  of  GaoSery  Plantagenet. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  68. 


succession 

These  2  Kings  they  have  at  present  are  not  anyway  re- 
lated in  their  Descent  or  Families,  nor  could  I  learn  how 
long  their  Government  has  continued  in  the  present  form ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  for  some  successions. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  H.  i,  67. 

This  hereditary  right  should  be  kept  so  sacred  as  never 
to  brealc  the  succession. 

Su)^,  Sentiments  of  a  Ch.  of  Eng,  Man,  ii. 

Although  their  [the  Beaulorts']  legitimation  by  pope  and 
parliament  was  complete,  they  were  excluded  from  the 
succession  by  Henry  IV.  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  do  it. 

Stubis,  Const.  Hist.,  §  347. 
(6)  Eccles.,  the  act  of  succeeding  to  clerical  office  or  re- 
ceiving transmitted  authority  through  ordination ;  a  series 
of  persons  so  succeeding.  See  apostolic  successim,  under 
apostolic. 

We  can  justify  that  [mission]  of  our  fathers  by  an  un- 
interrupted succession  from  Christ  himself :  a  succession 
which  hath  already  continued  longer  than  the  Aaronical 
priesthood,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  still  continue  till  the 
church  militant  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Bp.  AUerbury,  Sermons,  I.  xviii. 

3.  An  order  or  series  of  descendants ;  lineage; 
successors  collectively ;  heirs. 

Cassibelan,  .  .  .  forbipi 
And  his  succession,  granted  Kome  a  tribute. 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds. 

STiak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1.  8. 

4.  In  hiol.,  descent  with  modification  in  un- 
broken evolutionary  series;  the  sequence  of 
organic  forms  thus  developed;  the  fact  or  the 
result  of  evolution  or  development  along  any 
line  of  descent  or  during  any  period  of. time. — 
5t.  A  person  succeeding  to  rank,  office,  or  the 
like.  Milton. — 6.  In  nivsic,  same  as  progres- 
sion (of  parts)  or  as  sequence,  5. — 7.  Jnpsychol., 
suggestion;  association.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. — 
Apostolic  succeSBlon.  SeeapostaJu;.— Arms  of  succes- 
sion, in  Aer.  See  arm^,  7  (d). — Conjunct  succession. 
Same  as  conjunct  motion  (wmch  see,  under  conjunct). — 
Law  Of  succession,  the  law  regulating  inheritance. 
(See  descent  and  distrilmHon.)  In  civil  law  succession  is 
either  singular  or  universal.  It  is  the  former  when  it 
passes  one  or  more  separate  rights,  the  latter  when  all  the 
rights  as  an  aggregate  are  considered  to  pass. — Lucra- 
tive succession.  See  lucrative.— 'Right  of  succession, 
the  right  to  succeed ;  the  right  to  take  by  succession. — 
Succession  Act,  Succession  to  the  Crown  Act.  See 
Limitation  of  the  Grown  Act,  under  limitation. —  Succes- 
sion bath,  a  bath  in  which  cold  and  hot  water  are  alter- 
nately applied.— Succession  Duty  Act,  an  English  stat- 
ute of  1363  (16  and  17  Vict. ,  c.  SI)  which  imposed  a  tax  upon 
property  transmitted  by  will  or  operation  of  law.  A  class 
of  somewhat  similar  statutes  is  known  as  coUateral-in- 
heritance  taas  laws. — Succession  of  crops,  in  o^.,  the 
rotation  of  crops.  See  rotation. — Succession  tax,  in 
law,  a  tax  on  property  passing  by  succession  ;  a  tax  on  the 
devolution  of  property  by  inheritance  or  will.  A  collat- 
eral-inheritance tex  is  a  succession  tax  on  the  devolution 
of  property  on  others  than  direct  descendants  or  progeni- 
tors. A  legacy  tax  is  a  succession  tax  on  devolution  in 
some  or  all  cases  by  will.— Teeth  Of  succession.  See 
tootft.— Title  by  succession,  (a)  Title  acquired  by  in- 
heritance, etc.  (p)  More  specifically,  the  continuity  of 
title  in  a  corporation  notwithstanding  successive  changes 
of  membership. — Wars  of  succession,  wars  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  disputed  succession  to  a 
throne.  The  most  notable  are  those  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession (1701 -13),  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1741-8),  and 
of  the  Bavarian  Succession  (1778-9). 

successional  (suk-sesh'gn-al),  a.  [<  succession 
-^ -a!.]  Belating  to  sudeession ;  implying  suc- 
cession; existing  in  succession;  consecutive: 
as,  "successional  tooth,"  Owen,  Anat.  of  Verte- 
brates, §  70. 

successionally  (suk-sesh'on-al-i),  adv.  In  a 
successional  manner;  by  way  of  succession. 
successionist  (suk-sesh'on-ist),  n.  [<  succession 
+  -s«t]  One  who  insists  on  the  validity  and 
necessity  of  a  given  succession  of  persons  or 
events ;  especisuly,  one  who  adheres  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  apostolic  succession. 
successive  (suk-ses'iv),  a.  [=  P.  sueeessif  = 
Sp.  sucesivo  =  Pg.  It.  successivo,  <  ML.  mccessi- 
vus,  successive,  <  L.  succedere,  pp.  suocessus, 
succeed:  see  succeed,  success.']  1.  Following 
in  order  or  uninterrupted  course,  either  in  time 
or  in  place,  as  a  series  of  persons  or  things; 
consecutive. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down.  Prior. 

2t.  Inherited  by  succession;  having  or  giving 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  inheritance;  he- 
reditary. 

And  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  L  1.  4. 
This  function  is  successive,  and  by  tradition  they  teach 
their  eldest  sonnes  the  mysterie  of  this  iniquitie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  752. 

Successive  indorsements.    See  indorsement,  3  (o). 
successively  (suk-ses'iv-li),  adv.   1.  In  succes- 
sion; in  a  series  or  uninterrupted  order,  one 
following  another. 

These  wet  and  dry  Seasons  do  as  suecessivdy  follow  each 
other  as  Winter  and  Summer  do  with  us. 

Damper,  Voyages,  II.  ill.  2. 

3.  By  order  of  succession  and  inheritance. 
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But  as  successively  from  blood  to  blood, 
Vour  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 

Skdk.,  Kick  UL,  iu.  7. 136. 

3t.  Successfully;  fully;  completely;  entirely. 
Fairfax.    {Imp.  Vict.) 

successiveness  (suk-ses'iv-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  successive.    Bailey. 
successless  (suk-ses'les),  a.  [<  success  +  -less.] 
Without  success. 

Successless  wars,  and  poverty  behind. 

Drydsn,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iL  587. 

SUCCesslessly  (suk-ses'les-li),  adv.  In  a  suc- 
cessless manner;  without  success.    Imp.  Diet. 

SUCcesslessness  (suk-ses'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  successless;  want  of  success.  Imp. 
Diet. 

successor  (suk-ses'or),  n.  [<  F.  successeur  = 
Sp.  sucesor  =  Pg.  successor  =  It.  successore,  <  L. 
successor,  a  follower,  one  who  succeeds,  <  suc- 
cedere, follow  after,  succeed :  see  succeed.]  One 
who  or  that  which  succeeds  or  follows;  one 
who  takes  the  place  which  another  has  left, 
and  sustains  the  like  part  or  character:  cor- 
relative to  predecessor. 

1  here  declare  you  rightful  successor. 
And  heir  immediate  to  my  crown. 

Dryden,  Secret  love,  v.  1. 
The  splendid  literature  of  the  classic  period  in  Greece 
and  Borne  had  no  successors,  but  only  the  feeblest  of  imi- 
tators, jr.  A.  Bev.,  CXL.  329. 
Singular  successor.   See  singular. 

successorship  (suk-ses'or-ship),  n.  [<  successor 
+  -ship.]  The  state  or  of&ce  of  a  successor; 
the  position  of  being  in  the  line  of  succession. 

successory  (suk-ses'o-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  successo- 
rius,  of  or  belonging'to  succession,  <  successor, 
one  who  succeeds:  see  successor.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  succession. 

succi,  n.    Plural  of  sucem. 

succiduous  (suk-sid'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  sucddwus, 
sinking  down,  failing,  <  sucddere,  sink  down,  < 
sub,  under,  -I-  cadere,  fall;  see  cadent.  Of.  de- 
ciduous.] Eeady  to  fall;  falling.  [Rare.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

succiferous  (suk-si£'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  succus,  sums, 
juice,  +  -i-  +  ferre"=  E.  iear^ :  see  -ferous.] 
Producing  or  conveying  sap.    Imp.  Diet. 

succin  (suk'sin),  ».  [<  L.  sucdnum,  sudnum, 
amber  (usually  called  electrum).]    Amber. 

succinate  (suk'si-nat),  M.  [_<sucdn(ic)  + -ate^.] 
A  salt  of  succinic  acid. 

succinated  (suk'si-na-ted),  a.  [<  sucdn(ic)  + 
-ate^  +  -ed?.]  Combined  with  or  containing 
succinic  acid. 

succinct  (suk-singkt'),  a.  [=  F.  sucdnct  =  Sp. 
sudnto  =  Pg.  It.  sucdnto,  <  L.  sucdnctus,  pp. 
of  sucdngere,  gird  below  or  from  below,  tuck 
up,  <  sub,  under,  +  dngere,  gird:  see  dncture.] 

1 .  Drawn  up,  or  held  up,  by  or  as  by  a  girdle  or 
band;  passed  through  the  girdle,  as  a  loose  gar- 
ment the  folds  of  wMeh  are  so  retained;  hence, 
unimpeded.     [Rare.] 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.     Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  643. 
Over  her  broad  brow  in  many  a  round,  .  .  . 
Sucdnet,  as  toil  prescribes,  the  hair  was  wound 
In  lustrous  coils,  a  natural  diadem. 

Lowell,  Ode  for  Fourth  of  July,  1876,  i.  1. 

2.  Compressed  into  a  small  compass,  especially 
into  few  words;  characterized  by  verbal  brev- 
ity ;  short ;  brief ;  concise ;  terse :  as,  a  sucdnct 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council. 

Hee  [man]  is  stiled  a  little  and  sua^net  world  within 

himselfe.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  83. 

A  strict  and  suceinct  style  is  that  where  you  can  take 

away  nothing  without  losse,  and  that  losse  to  be  manifest. 

£.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct. 

The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  235. 

3.  In  entom.,  girdled,  as  a  lepidopterouspupa; 
having  the  character  of  those  ch:^salids  which 
are  supported  by  a  silken  thread  around  the 
middle.  See  cut  b  under  Papilionidee.=syn.  2 
Condensed,  Laconic,  etc.    See  concise. 

succinctly  (suk-singkt'li),  adv.  In  a  succinct 
manner;  briefly;  concisely;  tersely:  as,  the 
facts  were  succmefly  stated. 

succinctness  (suk-smgkt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  succinct;  brevity;  concise- 
ness ;  terseness :  as,  the  sucdnctness  of  a  nar- 
ration. 

succinctorium  (suk-singk-to'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  suc- 
cinctoria  (-a).  |XL.,  <  L.  svAsdnctus,  pp.  of  suc- 
dngere, gird:  see  sucdnct]  A  vestment  worn 
on  solemn  occasions  by  the  Pope,  similar  in 
shape  to  a  maniple,  and  hanging  on  his  left 
side  from  a  cincture  or  girdle  (also  called  sue- 
cinctorium  or  subdngulum)  answering  to  the 
lower  of  the  two  girdles  formerly  worn  by  bish- 
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ops  with  a  similar  pendent  ornamene,  some- 
times on  both  sides,  it  has  been  variously  explained 
as  originally  a  towel  or  cloth,  and  connected  by  some 
with  the  gremial  or  the  Greek  epigonation,  or  as  a  purser 
at  first  a  pair  of  purses.  It  has  embroidered  upon  It  an 
Agnus  Dei  bearing  a  banner.    Also  suicinctorium. 

succinctory  (siik-singk'to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  sucdncto- 
ries  (-riz).  [<  LL.  suMinctorium :  see  sucdnc- 
torium.]    Same  as  sucdnctorium. 

Succinea  (suk-sin'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Drapiez), 
<  L.  suedneus,  sucineus,  of  amber,  <  sucdnvm, 
sudnum,  amber:  see  sucdn.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Sucdnddx;  the  amber-snails.  Also  Sue- 
cinsea,  Sucdnia. 

Succineidse  (suk-si-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Sucdnea  +  .idx.]  A  family  of  geophilous  pul- 
monate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Suc- 
dnea. The  shell  is  more  or  less  developed,  spiral,  thin, 
and  transparent;  the  mantle  is  more  or  less  included; 
the  jaw  is  surmounted  by  an  accessory  quadrangular 
plate ;  and  the  teeth  are  differentiated  into  three  kinds. 

succinic  (suk-sin'ik),  a.  [<  sucdn  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  amber ;  obtained  from  amber. 
—  Succinic  acid,  CXH6O4,  a  dibasic  acid  ciystallizing  In 
white  monoclinic  tables  having  a  faint  acid  taste  and  quite 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  amber,  by  the  fermentation  of  calcium  malate,  and  in 
small  amount  Is  a  product  of  a  variety  of  fermentations. 
It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  under  the  name  of 
salt  0/  amber.    Also  ciuled  add  ojamimir. 

succinite  (suk' si-nit),  n.     [<  sucdn  -I-  -ife2.] 

1.  An  amber-colored  variety  of  lime-garnet. — 

2.  A  name  given  to  amber. 

succinous  (snk'si-nus),  a.  [<  L.  sucdnus,  suci- 
nus,  of  amber:  see  sucdn.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  amber. 

succirubra-bark  (suk-si-r8'bra-bark),  n.  [< 
NL.  sucdrubra,  specific  name,  fern,  of  *succiru- 
ber,  <  L.  succus,  sucus,  juice,  +  ruber,  red :  see 
red.]  The  bark  of  Cinchona  sucdrubra;  red 
cinchona. 

succise  (suk-sis'),  ti.  In  bat.,  appearing  as  if 
cut  or  broken  ofE  at  the  lower  end.    A.  Gray. 

succisiont  (suk-sizh'on),  n.    [<  LL.  sucdsio(n-), 

a  cutting  off  or  away"<  L.  sucddere,  pp.  sucdsus, 

cut  off,  cut  from  below,  <  sub,  under,  +  cxdere, 

cut.]    The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down. 

In  the  succision  of  trees.  Bacon.    (Imp.  Did.) 

SUCCivorous  (suk-siv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sucevs, 
sucus,  juice,  -f-  vorare,  devour.]  Feeding  upon 
the  juices  of  plants,  as  an  insect. 

succlamationf  (suk-la-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  suc- 
clamatio(n-),  a  crying' out,  <  succlamare,  cry  out, 
exclaim  after  or  in  reply,  <  sub,  under,  after,  + 
clamare,  cry  out :  see  claim.]  A  shouting  after; 
a  calUng  after,  as  to  deter. 

Why  may  we  not  also,  by  some  such  suedamaUons  as 
these,  call  oS  young  men  to  the  better  side? 

Plutarch's  Morals  (trans.^  ilL  412. 

succor,  succour  (suk' or),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  socouren, 
sokouren,  soucouren,  socoren,  sucuren,  <  OF.  «m- 
curre,  soscorre^soscorrer,  soscorrw,  later  secourir, 
F.  secourir  =  Pr.  soccorre,  secorre,  seeorrer  =  Sp. 
socorrer  =  Pg.  soccorrer  =  It.  soccorrere,i  L.  suc- 
currere,  subcurrere,  run  under,  run  to  the  aid  of, 
aid,  help,  succor,  <  sub,  under,  +  currere,  run: 
see  current.]  To  help  or  relieve  when  in  diffi- 
culty, want,  or  distress;  assist  and  deliver  from 
suffering. 

And  anon  the  Cristene  men  kneleden  to  the  grounde, 
and  made  hire  preyeres  to  God,  to  sokoure  hem. 

MandeoiUe,  Travels,  p.  260. 
He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.  Heb.  ii.  18. 
Bethink  thee,  mayest  thou  not  be  bom 
To  raise  the  crushed  and  succor  the  forlorn? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  106. 

succor,  succour  (suk'qr),  n.  [<  ME.  socour,  so- 
cows,  socurs,  sucurs,  <"0F.  sucurs,  secours,  sous- 
cors,  F.  secours  =  Pr.  socors,  secors  =  Sp.  so- 
corro  =  Pg.  soccorro  =  It.  soccorso,  <  ML.  suc- 
eursus,  help,  succor,  <  L.  succurrere,  help,  suc- 
cor: see  succor,  v.]  1.  Aid;  help;  assistance. 
Thus,  alas  !  withouten  his  socours, 
Twenty  tyme  yswowned  hath  she  thimne. 

Clumeer,  Good  Women,  L 1341. 
My  noble  father,  .  .  . 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vm.,  il.l.  109. 
She  .  .  .  knew  them  all,  had  studied  their  wants,  had 
again  and  again  felt  in  what  way  they  might  beat  be  suc- 
cored, could  the  means  of  succor  only  be  found. 

Cha/rlolte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiv. 
2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  relief;  es- 
pecially, troops  serving  as  an  aid  or  assistance. 
Than  com  the  socours  on  bothe  sides,  and  ther  be-gan 
the  bataile  a-bowte  Gaweln  fell  and  longe  lastlnge. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  IL  19a 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  4.  23. 
Take  up  the  bodies ;  mourn  in  heart,  my  friends  j 
You  have  lost  two  noble  succours;  follow  me. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  Y.  2. 
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succorable,  succourable  (siik'or-a-bl),  a.  [= 
F.  aecourable;  as  sueeor  +  -able.']  "  1.  Capable 
of  being  succored  or  relieved;  admitting  of 
succor. —  2t.  Affording  succor  or  relief ;  help- 
ful; helping. 

The  EoodneBS  of  God,  wMcli  Is  very  mecouraile,  serveth 
tor  feet  and  wingB  to  his  servants  that  are  wrongfully  tra- 
duced.   Cleaver,  The  Book  of  Proverbs,  p.  184.  (iatAom.) 

succorer,  succourer  (suk'or-fer),  n.    [<  MB.  so- 
corour;  <  succor  +  -erl.]'   One  who  succors, 
or  affords  assistance  or  relief;  a  helper;  a  de- 
liverer. 
Soeariyu/rrU  of  the  said  fraternlte. 

English  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  335. 
She  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also. 

Kom.  xvi.  2. 
SUCCoressf  (suk'gr-es),  n.    [<  mccor  +  -ess.']    A 
female  helper. 

Ot  trauayl  of  Troians,  O  Qaeene,  thee  succeres  only. 

^nilmrst,^Min.&iA,  i. 

succorless,  succour  less  ( suk'or-les),  a.  [<  suc- 
cor +  -less.]  Destitute  of  succor,  help,  or  re- 
lief.   Drayton,  Queen  Isabella  to  Eich.  11. 

succory  (suk'o-ri),  re.  [A  corruption  of  oichory, 
now  chicory:  see  chicory.]    The  chicory,  Cieho- 

rium  Intyius.     See  chicory Blue  succory,  the 

blue  oupidone.  See  Catananche. — Gum  8UCC017,  an  Old 
World  composite  plant,  ChondrUlajuncea,  with  straggling 
branches  and  small  yellow  heads,  the  leaves  small  except 
the  radical.  A  narcotic  gum  is  said  to  be  obtained  bom 
it  on  the  island  of  Lemnos.  The  plant  is  abundantly  nat- 
uralized In  Maryland  and  Virginia, — Lamb's-SUCCOl^,  a 
low  stemless  composite  herb,  Amoaeris  pusUla,  found  in 
central  and  northern  Europe.  The  scapes  bear  single 
small  yellow  heads.— FolBOnous  succory,  Hyoseris  (Apo- 
seris)  /iKttda.— Swlne'B-succory,  the  hog-succory  or  the 
lamb's-succory.  Also  called  aivarf  nipplewort. — Wild 
succory,  the  common  or  wild  chicory.  (See  also  hiog- 
succoryi) 

SUCCOSe  (suk'os),  a.  [<  L.  succus,  sucus,  juice, 
+  -ose.]    Full  of  juice. 

succotash  (suk'o-tash),  n.  [Also  succatash, 
suckatash,  swscaiush;  <  Amer,  Ind.  (Narragan- 
sett  nmckquatash).]  A  dish  consisting  of  In- 
dian com  (maize)  and  beans,  variously  pre- 
pared. The  early  settlers  in  New  England  and  Virginia 
found  it  a  favorite  dish  among  the  Indians.  In  winter  it 
was  and  still  is  in  some  ports  of  New  England  prepared 
from  hulled  corn  and  dried  beans,  but  it  usually  consists 
ot  green  corn  and  beans,  with  or  without  a  piece  of  salt 
pork  or  other  meat. 

According  to  him  [Roger  Williams,  Key,  pp.  208,  221], 
the  Indian  msiekmatash  was  boiled  com  whole. 

Trans.  Amer.  AnMq.  Soe.,  IV.  188,  note. 
The  Wise  Huron  is  welcome ;  ...  he  is  come  to  eat  his 
sucoatush  with  his  brothers  of  the  lakes. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxxriii. 

By  and  by,  the  old  woman  poured  the  contents  of  the 

pot  into  a  wooden  trough,  and  disclosed  a  smoking  mess 

of  the  Indian  dish  denominated  succotash —  to  wit,  a  soup 

of  corn  and  beans,  with  a  generous  allowance  of  s^t  pork. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  157. 

succour,  succourable,  etc.    See  succor,  etc. 

SUCCUb  (suk'ub),  re.  [s  F.  succube,  <  L.  succuba : 
see  sucouba.]    Same  as  succuba. 

succuba  (suk'u-ba),  re.;  pi.  SttCCM6«(-be).  [<L. 
sucouba,  subcubal'va.  and  f.,  one  who  has  sexual 
connection  with  another,  a  strumpet,  <  suc- 
eumbere  (cf .  suceubare),  lie  under :  see  sucewmb.] 
A  female  demon  fabled  to  have  sexual  connec- 
tion with  men  in  their  sleep. 

We'll  call  him  Cacodemon,  with  his  black  gib  there,  his 
fucetiba,  his  devil's  seed,  his  spawn  of  Phlegethon,  thali 
o'  my  conscience,  was  bred  o'  the  spume  of  Cocytus. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

SUCCUbate  (siik'u-bat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sue- 
cubated,  ppr.  suc'cubaUng.  [<  L.  suceubatus,  pp. 
of  suceubare,  he  under:  see  sUfCcuba.]  To  have 
carnal  knowledge  of  (a  man),  as  a  succuba. 

SUCCUbine  (suk'u-bin),  a.  [<  sucouba  +  -ine^.] 
Of  the  nature  of,' or  oharaoteiistio  of,  a  succuba. 

Oh  happy  the  slip  from  his  SuccuMne  grip 
That  saved  the  Lord  Abbot. 

Barhrnn,  Ingoldsby  legends,  1.  254. 

SUCCUbous  (suk'u-bus),  a.  [<  L.  succumbere, 
lie  under  (see  succuba),  +  -ous.]  In  bot,  hav- 
ing the  anterior  margin  of  one  leaf  passing  be- 
neath the  posterior  margin  of  that  succeeding 
it:  opposed  to  j»cm6o««;  noting  the  foliage  of 
certain  of  the  Jwngermanniacese. 

succnbus  (suk'u-bus),  re.;  pi.  succiM  (-bi). 
[<  ML.  succubus,  a  maso.  form  of  L.  succuba, 
regarded  as  fern,  only:  see  succuba.  Cf.  imcM- 
bus.]  A  demon  fabled  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course with  human  beings  in  their  sleep. 

So  Men  (they  say),  by  Hell's  Delusions  led. 
Have  ta'en  a  Succubus  to  their  Bed. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Not  Fair. 
The  witches'  circle  Intact,  charms  undisturbed 
That  raised  the  spirit  and  mccuMis. 

Browning,  King  aqd  Book,  I.  236. 

SUCCUla  (suk'u-la),  re. ;  pi.  SMCC«tZ«  (-le).  [Prop. 
sucula;  L.  sucuta,  a  winch,  windlass,  capstan.] 
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A  bare  axis  or  cylinder  with  staves  on  it  to  move 

it  round,  but  no  drum, 
succulence  (suk'u-lens),  re.  [<  su^culen{t)  +  -ce.] 

The  character  of  being  succulent;  juiciness: 

as,  the  succulence  of  a  peach. 
SUCCUlency  (suk'u-len-si),  re.     [As  succulence 

(see  -cy).']    Same  as  succulence. 
succulent  (suk'H-lent),  a,    [=  F.  succulent  = 

Sp.  suculento  =  tg.  succulento  =  It.  succulento, 

L.  succulentus,  suculentus,  full  of  juice,  sappy, 

<  SMCCMS,  prop,  su^yus,  juice,  <  sugere,  suck:  see 
««cfci.  Cf.  suckK]  1.  Full  of  juice;  specifi- 
cally, in  bot.,  juicy;  thick  and  fleshy:  noting 
plants  that  have  the  stems  or  leaves  thick  or 
fleshy  and  juicy,  as  in  the  houseleek  and  live- 
for-ever,  the  orders  Cactacex,  Orassulacex,  etc. 

As  the  leaves  are  not  succulent,  little  more  juice  is 
pressed  out  of  them  than  they  have  imbibed. 

Cook,  First  Voyage,  i.  18. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  affording  mental  sus- 
tenance ;  not  dry. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  when  she  had  known  about  them 
[glimpses  of  Lingon  heraldry]  a  good  while  they  would 
cease  to  be  succulent  themes  of  converse  or  meditation, 
and  Mrs.  Transome,  having  known  them  all  along,  might 
have  felt  a  vacuum  in  spite  of  them. 

George  Bitot,  Felix  Holt,  zl. 

SUCCUlently  (sok'u-lent-li),  ad/o.  In  a  succulent 

manner;  juicily. 
SUCCUlous  (suk'u-lus),  a.     [<  L.  succul(enf)  + 

-ous.]    Succulent.    Imp.  Diet. 
succumb  (su-kum'),  V.  i.    [—  F.  succomber  = 

Sp.  sucumbir=  Pg.  succiwmbi/r=  It.  succombere, 

<  L.  suocumbere,  fle  under,  sink  down,  submit, 
yield,  succumb,  <  «m6,  under,  +  cubare,  lie 
down.]  To  sink  or  give  way  under  pressure  or 
superior  force ;  be  defeated ;  yield ;  submit ; 
hence,  to  die. 

He,  too,  had  finally  succurribed,  had  been  led  captive  in 
CsBsar's  triumph. 
Sir  E.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  v. 

In  general,  every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  mccuTnb  is  a 
benefactor.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

succumbentt  (su-kum 'bent),  a.  [<  sucewm- 
ben(t-)s,  ppr.  of  succmnbm,  submit,  yield:  see 
succumb.]    Yielding;  submissive. 

Queen  Morphandra  .  .  .  useth  to  make  nature  herself 
not  only  succumient  and  passive  to  her  desires,  but  actu- 
ally subservient  and  pliable  to  her  transmutations  and 
changes.  Houiell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  2.    (Dailies.) 

succumbentes  (suk-um-ben'tez),  re.  pi.  [L., 
pi.  of  ppr.  of  succumbere,  submit,  fall  down :  see 
succumb.]  The  class  of  penitents  also  known 
as  hneelers. 

The  succfuimberttes-wece  passing  the  silver  gates  on  their 
way  out.  J.  M.  Netae,  Eastern  Church,  L  210. 

succursal  (su-ker'sal),  a.  [<  F.  succursale,  an 
establishment  that  "contributes  to  the  success 
of  another,  a  subsidiary  branch,  <  ML.  succur- 
sus,  aid,  help,  succor:  see  succor.]  Serving  as 
a  subsidiary  church,  or  chapel  of  ease  (which 
see,  under  chapel). 

Not  a  city  was  without  its  cathedral,  surrounded  by  its 
succursal  churches,  its  monasteries  and  convents. 

Milman,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  YI.  564. 

SUCCUS  (suk'us),  re. ;  pi.  sued  (-si).  [NL.,  <  L. 
succus,  prop,  stuyus,  juice,  moisture :  see  «Mcfc2, 
succulent.]  1.  lD.anat.aB.iphysiol.,  juice;  one 
of  certain  fluid  secretions  of  the  body  specified 
by  a  qualifying  term. — 3.  In  med.,  the  extract- 
ed juice  of  different  plants:  as,  succus  liguori- 
tise,  Spanish  licorice. — Succus  entericus,  intesti- 
nal juice,  the  secretion  of  the  small  glands  ot  the  intesti- 
nal walls.  It  seems  to  have  more  or  less  feeble  amylolytic 
and  proteolytic  properties. — Succus  gastnctts,  gastric 
juice.—  Succus  pancreaticus,  pancreatic  juice. 

SUCCUSS  (su-kus'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  svMussv^,  pp.  of 
succutere,  fling  up,  shake  up,  <  sub,  under,  + 
quatire,  shake,  distath:  seeqiiash.  Ct.  concuss, 
discuss,  percuss.]  To  shake  suddenly  for  any 
purpose,  as  to  elioit  a  splashing  sound  in  pneu- 
mothorax. 

succussation  (suk-u-sa'shon),  re.  [<  L.  succus- 
sare, -pp.  succussatus,  shake  "or  jerk  up  anddown, 
freq.  <  succutere,  pp.  succussus,  fling  up :  see  sue- 
cuss.]    1.  A  trot  or  trotting.     [Rare.] 

Lifting  one  foot  before  and  the  cross  foot  behind,  which 
is  suayussaUon  or  trotting.   Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  shaking ;  suceussion. 

By  a  more  frequent  and  a  more  convulsive  elevation 
and  depression  ot  the  diaphragm,  and  the  suceussaUons 
of  the  Intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  in  laughter,  to 
drive  the  gall  and  other  bitter  juices  from  the  gaU-bladder 
.  .  .  down  into  their  duodenums. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  22. 

suceussion  (su-kush'on),  re.     [=  F.  suceussion, 

<  L.  suceussio(rir-),  a  shaking,  <  succutere,  shake 
up:  see  succuss.]  1.  The  act  of  shaking.— 2. 
A  shaking ;  a  violent  shock. 


such 

If  the  trunk  is  the  principal  seat  of  lesion,  as  ,  ,  .  from 
violent  suceussion. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  111. 

3.  A  method  in  physical  diagnosis  which  con- 
sists in  grasping  the  thorax  between  both  hands 
and  shaking  it  quickly  to  elicit  sounds,  and  thus 
to  detect  the  presence  of  liquid,  etc.,  in  the 
pleural  sacs. — suceussion  sound,  a  splashing  sound 
developed  by  sudden  movements  ot  the  body,  as  in  pneu- 
mohydrothorax  or  pneumopyothoiax. 
SUCCUSSive  (su-kus'iv),  a.  [<  L.  succussus,  a 
shaking,  jolting,  <  succutere,  shake  up:  see  suc- 
cv^s.]  Characterized  by  a  shaking  motion, 
especially  an  up-and-down  movement. 
sucn  (such),  a.  andpron.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
aoeh,  soche;  dial,  sich,  sech,  Sc.  sic,  sick,  sik, 
eta. ;  <  MB.  such,  su^he,  soche,  siehe,  also  un- 
assibilated  sik,  sike,  contracted,  with  loss  of 
w,  from  swich,  swech,  swuch,  swych,  swyche,  it- 
self contracted,  with  loss  of  I,  from  swilch,  an 
assibilated  form  of  swilc,  swilk,  swylk,  <  AS. 
swylc,  swilc,  swelc  =  OS.  sulik  =  OFries.  sullik, 
sellech,  selik,  selk,  salk,  sulch,  sek,  suk  =  MD. 
soUck,  solck,  sulck,  J),  eulk  =  MLG.  soUk,  sollik, 
sollek,  solk,  LO.  solk,  sulk,  suk  =  0H(t.  sulih, 
solih,  solh,  MH6-.  suUch,  soUch,  solch,  G-.  solch 
=  leel.  sVCkr  (>  ]VIB.  slike)  =  OSw.  salik,  Sw. 
slik  =  Norw.  slik  =  Dan.  sUg  =  Goth.  swaUiks, 
such;  <  AS.,  etc.,  swd,  so,  +  -Uc,  an  adj.  forma- 
tive connected  with  geUc,  like,  lie,  form,  body: 
see  «oi  and  Uke\  -ly\  and  cf.  which,  Sc.  whilk 
and  thilkj  of  similar  formation  with  such,  and 
each,  which  contains  the  same  terminal  ele- 
ment.] I.  ffi.  1.  Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind 
or  degree;  like;  similar.  Such  always  implies 
from  its  sense  a  comparison  with  another  thing,  either 
unexpressed,,  as  being  involved  in  the  context  (as,  we 
have  never  before  seen  «ueh  a  sight  (sc.  as  this  is);  we 
cannot  approve  such  proceedings  (sc,  as  these  are);  such 
men  (sc.  as  he  is)  are  dangerous),  or  expressed,  tfuch  being 
then  followed  by  as  or  that  before  the  thing  which  is  the 
subject  of  comparison  (as,  we  have  never  had  sueh  a  time 
(t8  the  present;  give  your  children  such  precepts  as  tend 
to  make  them  wiser  and  better ;  the  play  is  not  «uch  that 
I  can  recommend  it).  As  in  such  constructions  often  be- 
comes by  ellipsis  the  apparent  subject  of  the  verb  of  the 
second  clause:  as,  such  persons  as  are  concerned  in  this 
matter.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  with  other  pronominal 
adjectives,  the  indefinite  article  a  or  an  never  immediate- 
ly precedes  such,  but  is  placed  between  it  and  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers,  or  such  comes  after  the  noun  preceded 
by  the  article ;  as,  such  a  man ;  such  an  honor ;  I  never 
saw  a  man  such  as  he. 

Clerkus  that  knowen  this  sholde  kenne  lordes, 

What  Danid  seide  of  euehe  men  aa  the  sauter  telleth. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  92. 

I  am  soche  a  fole  that  I  love  a-nother  better  than  my- 
self, and  haue  hir  lemed  so  moche,  where  thourgh  I  am 
thus  be-closed.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ili.  694. 

For  truly,  such  as  the  noblemen  be,  such  will  the  peo- 
ple be,  Latirmr,  Sermon  ot  the  Plough. 

The  variety  of  the  curious  objects  which  it  exhibiteth 
to  the  spectator  is  such  that  a  man  shall  much  wrong  it 
to  speake  a  little  of  It.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  216. 

True  fortitude  glories  not  in  the  feats  of  war  as  they 
are  such,  but  as  they  serve  to  end  War  soonest  by  a  victo- 
rious Peace.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

There  is  noplace  in  Europe  so  much  frequented  by  stran- 
gers, whether  they  are  suchMS  come  out  of  curiosity,  or 
such  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  court  of  Bome  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Addisim,  Kemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  420). 

Trade  brings  men  to  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
gives  the  parties  the  knowledge  that  these  enemies  over 
sea  or  over  the  mountain  are  such  men  as  we,  who  laugh 
and  grieve,  who  love  and  tear  as  we  do.  Eniiffrson,  War. 
When  such  is  followed  by  an  attribnUve  adjective  before 
the  noun,  it  assumes  a  quasi-adverbial  appearance,  as  if 
equivalent  to  so:  as,  such  terrible  deeds;  such  reckless 
men ;  such  diif  erent  views ;  but  it  is  still  properly  adjec- 
tive, as  when  with  the  indefinite  article :  as,  such  a  terri- 
ble deed ;  such  a  reckless  man. 

Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream. 

Shak.,  £lch.  III.,  1.  4,  63. 
In  Middle  English  such  appears  in  another  quasi-adver- 
bial use,  preceding  a  numeral,  in  the  sense  of  '  as  much,' 
or 'as  many':  as,  sucAtevm, 'seven  such '—that  is,  'seven 
times  as  many.' 

This  toun  is  tul  of  ladyes  al  aboute. 

And  to  my  doom,  fayrer  than  suncne  twelve 

As  ever  she  was,  shal  I  fynden  in  some  route. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  402. 

The  length  is  suehe  ten  as  the  deepnesse. 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Manhode,  p.  235.  (Eruye.  Diet.) 
Such  without  the  correlative  clause  with  as  is  often  used 
emphatically,  noting  a  high  degree  or  a  very  good  or  very 
bad  kind,  the  correlative  clause  being  either  obvious, 
as,  he  did  not  expect  to  come  to  such  honor  (sc.  as  he  at- 
tained), or  quite  lost  from  view,  as,  such  a  time  1  he  is 
such  aliarl 

How  have  I  lost  a  father  I  such  a  father  I 
Such  a  one,  Decius  I  I  am  miserable 
Beyond  expression. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  ot  Candy,  i.  2. 

2.  The  same  as  previously  mentioned  or  speci- 
fied; not  other  or  different. 

A  fayr  syjt  to  Mannes  ye 

To  see  such  a  cheualrye. 

Arthur  (ed.  Fumlvall),  1. 30ft 


such 

Soche  was  the  a-vision  that  I  saughin  my  depe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iil.  632. 
In  China  they  have  a  holy  kind  of  Liquor  made  of  aush 
sort  of  Mowers  for  ratifying  and  binding  of  Bargains. 

Howell,  Letters,  U.  64. 
In  another  garden  to  the  east  is  lueh  another  mosque, 
called  by  the  Mahometans  Zalousa,  who  pretend  also  that 
some  holy  person  is  buried  there. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  Eastj  n.  i.  86. 
For  sueh  is  fate,  nor  canst  thou  turn  its  course 
With  all  thy  rage,  with  all  thy  rebel  force. 

Pope,  niad,  viii.  696. 
Such  was  the  transformation  of  the  baronage  of  early 
England  into  the  nobility  of  later  times. 

Stiibbs,  Const.  Hist:,  §  299. 
8.  Of  that  class :  especially  in  the  phrase  as 
such,  '  in  that  particular  character.' 

Of  onest  merth  sche  cowde  rlth  mosche. 
Too  daunoe  and  synge  and  othre  mche. 

Polidail  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  rurnivall),  p.  60. 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes  and  sometimes  pullets, 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grut(di. 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  saoh. 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  L  i.  S6& 
Witty  men  are  apt  to  imagine  they  are  agreeable  aa  tueH. 
Steele,  Spectator,  No.  386. 
4.  Some;  certain:  used  to  indicate  or  suggest 
a  person  or  thing  originally  specified  by  a  name 
or  designation  for  ^ich  the  speaker,  for  rea- 
sons of  brevity,  of  convenience  or  reserve,  or 
from  forgetfulness,  prefers  to  substitute,  or 
must  substitute,  a  general  phrase :  often  re- 
peated, such  or  such,  or  such  and  such  (even 
with  a  single  subject,  but  in  this  case  implying 
repetition  of  action  or  selection  of  instances). 
Newes  then  was  brought  unto  the  king 
That  there  was  gicke  a  won  as  hee. 

Johnle  Armstrang  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  261). 
She  complayneth  of  him  that,  not  contented  to  take  the 
wheate,  the  bacon,  the  butter,  the  oyle,  the  cheese^  to  giue 
vnto  such  and  mush  out  of  y»  doores,  but  iJso  steleth  from 
her,  to  giue  vnto  his  minion,  that  wliich  she  spinneth  at 
the  rock.  Omvara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  310. 
I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  Kuch  and  such  a  place. 

1  Sam.  zxi.  2. 

When  in  rush'd  one,  and  tells  him  such  a  knight 

Is  new  arriv'd.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  [conditions  in  life]  of  husband, 

wife,  parent,  child,  master,  servant,  citizen  of  such  or  such 

a  city,  natural-born  subject  of  such  or  such  a  country,  may 

answer  the  purpose  of  examples. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvL  11. 
From  the  earliest  times  we  hear  of  the  king  of  such  and 
meh  a,  province,  the  arch-king  of  all  Ireland,  the  kings  of 
Orkney  and  Man,  even  kings  of  Dublin. 

The  Century,  XL.  296. 

As  such.    See  def.  3.— Never  such.    See  »«tier.— Such 
like.    See  like^,  a. 

II.  pron.  1.  Such  a  person  or  thing;  more 
commonly  with  a  plural  reference,  such  persons 
or  things:  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun. 
Such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Ps.  evil.  10. 
Z.  The  same. 

I  bring  you  smiles  of  pity,  not  affection ; 
For  such  she  sent. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Malta,  L  1. 

Sachospondylia  (sii"ko-spon-dil'i-a),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  a&bxoi,  the  crocodile,  +  aJrovSiJhi,  a 
vertebra:  see  sponclyl.']  One  of  the  major 
groups  into  which  Reptilia  (except  Pleurospon- 
dylia)  are  divisible,  characterized  by  having 
upon  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrre  long  and  di- 
vided transverse  processes,  the  divisions  of 
these  with  which  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs 
articulate  being  longer  than  those  with  which 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  articulate.  The  group  con, 
tains  the  existing  order  OrocodUia,  and  the  fossil  orders 
Dieynodordia,  Ornithoscelida,  and  Pterosauria,  which  are 
collectively  thus  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from 
Herpetospmdylia  and  on  the  other  from  Perotpondylia. 
See  these  words,  and  Pleurosporuiylia. 

suchospondylian  (su^ko-spon-dil'i-an),  a.  [< 
Suchospondylia  +  -an.l  Having  a  crocodilian 
conformation  of  the  vertebrte  with  regard  to 
the  articulation  of  the  ribs,  in  consequence  of 
the  occurrence  of  long  divided  transprooesses 
of  the  .vertebras ;  pertaining  to  the  Suchospon- 
dylia, or  having  their  characters. 

suchospondylous  (su-ko-spon'di-lus),  a.  [As 
Suchospondylia  +  -ous.']  Same  as  suchospon- 
dylian. 

suck^  (suk),  V.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  souke;  <  ME. 
souken,  sowken,  sulcen  (pret.  sec,  soc,  soek,  sok),  i 
AS.  sucan  (pret.  sedc,  pp.  socen),  also  sugan  = 
MD.  suyghen,  D.  zuigen  =  MLG.  sugen  =  OHG. 
sugan,  MHG.  sugen,  G.  saugen  =  Icel.  ^uga, 
suga  =  Sw.  suga  =  Dan.  suge,  suck  (Goth,  not 
recorded) :  Teut.  root  in  two  forms,  ■/  suk  and 
y^sug;  =W.  sugno,  suck,  =  Gael,  sug,  suck,  = 
OLr.  sugim,  Ir.  sughaim,  suck,  =  L.  silgere  (pp. 
switua)  (LL.  *sucUare,  >  It.  suoeiare  =  OF. 
sueeer,  sucer),  suck  (cf.  L.  sucus,  succus,  juice: 
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see  succulent,  sueUon):  =  Lett,  sugu,  suck,  = 
OBulg.  susati,  suck.  Hence  ult.  soak  (of  which 
the  IOj.  form  soken  was  more  or  less  confused 
with  the  ME.  forms  of  suck),  suckle,  suckling, 
honeysuckle,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  into 
the  mouth  by  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
which  produces  a  partial  vacuum. 

The  milk  thou  suclifdtt  from  her  did  turn  to  marble. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  lU. 

The  Bee  and  the  Spider  swik  Honey  and  Poison  out  of 
one  Flower.  Howell,  Letters,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  draw  something  from  with  the  mouth; 
specifically,  to  draw  milk  from. 

A  certain  woman  .  .  .  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  said  unto 
him.  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps 
which  thou  hast  sucked.  Luke  xL  27. 

Did  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  I  make  account 
it  would  be  no  more  atfrighted  with  the  change  of  faces 
at  six  months  old  than  at  sixty.    Locke,  Education,  §  116. 
Some  [bees]  watch  the  food,  some  in  the  meadows  ply, 
Taste  every  bud,  and  suck  each  blossom  dry. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgios,  iv. 

3.  To  draw  in  or  imbibe  by  any  process ;  in- 
hale; absorb:  usually  with  in,  out,  away,  etc.: 
as,  to  suck  j«  air;  a  sponge  sucks  in  water. 

Wise  Dara's  province,  year  by  year. 
Like  a  great  sponge,  sucked  wealth  and  plenty  up. 

Lowell,  Dara. 

4.  To  draw  or  drain. 
Old  ocean  too  euck'd  through  the  porous  globe. 

Thmruon,  Autumn,  L  770. 

5.  To  draw  in,  as  a  whirlpool ;  swallow  up ;  in- 
gulf. 

As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  sucked  and  drawn.  Dryden. 

Thus  far  no  suspicion  has  been  suffered  to  reach  the 
disciple  that  he  is  now  rapidly  approaching  to  a  torrent 
that  will  suck  him  into  a  new  faith. 

Ve  Quincey,  Essenes,  iii. 

6t.  To  draw  in  or  obtain  by  fraudulent  de- 
vices; soak. 

For  ther  is  no  theef  withoute  a  lowke, 
That  helpeth  hym  to,wasten,  and  to  sowke 
Of  that  he  brybe  kan  or  borwe  may. 

Chaucer,  Cook's  Tale,  1.  62. 
To  suck  in.  (a)  To  draw  into  the  mouth;  imbibe;  ab- 
sorb. (6)  To  cheat;  deceive;  take  in.  [Slang.]— To  Buck 
the  monkey.  See  mmileey.—'Io  suck  up,  to  draw  into 
the  mouth;  draw  up  by  any  sucking  action. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  draw  fluid  into  the  mouth; 
draw  by  producing  a  vacuum,  as  with  a  tube. 
Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  88. 

3.  To  draw  milk  from  a  teat:  said  of  the  young 

of  a  mammal. — 3.  To  draw  air  when  the  water 

is  low  or  the  valve  imperfect:  said  of  a  pump. 

This  pump  never  euck;s:  these  screws  are  never  loose. 

Emffrson,  Farming. 

SUCki  (suk),  n.  [<  suok\  v.  Cf.  suck\  «.]  1. 
Suction  by  the  mouth  or  in  any  way;  the  act  of 
sucking ;  a  sucking  force. 

Powerful  whirlpools,  sucks  and  eddies.  

Scnlmer's  Hag.,  Vm.  611. 

2.  Nourishment  drawn  from  the  breast. 

They  moreover  drawe  unto  themselves,  togither  with 
theyr  gucke,  even  the  nature  and  disposition  of  theyr 
nurses.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  L  7.  64. 

3.  A  small  draught.     [CoUoq.] 
Well.  No  bouse  ?  nor  no  tobacco? 
rap.  Not  a  suck,  sir ; 

Nor  the  remainder  of  a  single  can, 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 

4.  Eum  or  liquor  of  some  kind.  Tuffs  Gios- 
sary. — 5.  Same  as  sucket,  1. 

SUCK^t  (suk),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  sue  =  Sp.  suco 
=  Pg.  succo  =  It.  succo,  sugo,  <  L.  succus,  prop. 
sucus,  juice,  moisture,  <  sugere,  pp.  suctus,  suck: 
see  suck^,  v.,  and  cf .  sucki,  n.,  with  which  suck^ 
is  confused.]    Juice ;  succulence. 

The  force  whereof  pearceth  the  eucke  and  marie  [mar- 
row] within  my  bones. 

Palace  of  Pleamre,  ii.  S  6  b.    (Nares.) 

suckatasht,  n.    Same  as  succotash. 

sucken  (suk'n),  n.  [Also  suckin)  a  var.  of  so- 
ken."] in  Scots  law,  the  district  attached  to  a 
mill,  or  the  whole  lands  astricted  to  a  mUl,  the 
tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  bring  their  grain 
to  the  mUl  to  be  M-ound.  See  thirlage.  Jamie- 
son.     [Lowland  Scotch.] 

SUCkener  (suk'nfer),  n.  [<  sucken  +  -eri.]  A 
tenant  bound  to  bring  his  grain  to  a  certain 
mill  to  be  ground.    See  sucken. 

suckenyt,  n.  [ME.  suckiny,  sukkenye,  <  OF.  sou^ 
gueme,  sosquenie,  souskanie,  a  surtout  (>  P.  dim. 
souquenille,  chiguenille),  <  ML.  sosoamia,  <  MGr! 
aovmvia,  a  surtout;  origin  unknown.]  A  loose 
frock  worn  over  their  other  clothes  by  carters, 
etc. 
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She  hadde  on  a  sukkenye. 
That  not  of  hempe  ne  heerdis  was. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1283. 

sucker  (suk' 6r),_  »i.     [<  SMcfcl  + -eri.]     1.  One 
who  or  that  which  sucks ;  a  suckling. 

The  entry  of  doubts  is  as  so  many  si/ckers  or  spunges  to 
draw  use  of  knowledge/ 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

Specifically — (a)  A  sucking  pig :  a  commercial  term. 
For  suckers  the  demand  was  not  very  brisk. 

Standard,  Sept.  3, 1882.  {Encye.  Diet.) 
(b)  A  new-born  or  very  young  whale,  (c)  In  omith.,  a  bird 
which  sucks  or  is  supposed  to  do  so :  only  in  composition. 
See  goatsucker,  honey-sucker,  (d)  Inichth.,  one  of  numer- 
ous Sshes  which  suck  in  some  way  or  are  supposed  to  do 
so,  having  a  conformation  of  the  protrusive  lips  which  sug- 
gests a  sucker,  or  a  sucker-like  organ  on  any  part  of  the 
body  by  means  of  which  the  fish  adheres  to  foreign  objects. 
.(1)  Any  North  American  cyprinoid  of  the  family  Catostomi- 
dee,  as  a  carp-sucker,  chub-sucker,  hog-sucker,  etc.  There 
are  about  60  species,  of  some  12  or  14  genera,  almost  con- 
fined to  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America,  though  one  or 
two  are  Asiatic ;  they  are  little  esteemed  for  food,  the  flesh 
being  insipid  and  full  of  small  bones.  Leading  generic 
forms  besides  Caiostorrmsaxe  Ictiobus  and  Bubalichthys,  the 
buffalo-fishes ;  CarpCodes,  the  carp-suckers,  as  C.  cyprinus, 
the  quillback  or  skimback ;  Cycleptus,  as  C.  elongatut,  the 
black-horse,  or  gourd-seed  sucker ;  Pantosteus,  the  hard- 
headed  suckers ;  Erimyzon,  the  chub-suckers,  as  E.  sucetta, 
the  sweet  sucker;  Minytrema,  the  spotted  suckers ;  Moxo- 
stoma,  some  of  whose  many  species  are  called  mv2let,  chi^- 
m/ullet,  jum^.rocks,  red-horse,  etc. ;  and  QuaasilaMa,  or 
harelipped  suckers.  (See  the  distinctive  names,  with  va- 
rious cuts.)  The  typical  genus  Catostomus  is  an  extensive 
one,  including  some  of  the  commonest  species,  as  C  comr 
mersoni,  the  white  or  brook  sucker,  18  inches  long,  wide^ 
distributed  from  Labrador  to  Montana  and  southward  to 
Florida ;  its  section  Hypentdium  contains  H.  nigricans, 
the  hog-sucker,  hog-moUy,  or  stone-lugger,  etc.  (2)  Any 
fish  of  the  genus  LepadogasUr.  The  Cornish  sucker  is  L. 
gouani;  the  Connemara  sucker,  L.  candollei;  the  bimacu- 
lated  or  network  sucke^  L.  bimaculatus.  See  cut  under 
Lepadogaster.  [Eng.]  (3)  A  snail-fish  or  sea-snail;  one  of 
several  difierent  members  of  the  family  Liparidida,  as  the 
unctuous  sucker,  Liparis  mtlgaris.  See  cuts  under  stuiU- 
fish.  (4)  The  lump-sucker  or  lump-fish.  See  cut  under 
Cydopt^'us.  (6)  The  sucking-fish  or  remora.  See  cut  un- 
der Echeneis,  (6)  A  cyclostomous  fish,  as  the  glutinous 
^as,  Myxine  gluiinosa.  See  cut  under  A{^1, 3.  (7)ACali- 
fomian  food-fish,  the  scicenoid  Menticirrue  undutatus. 

2.  A  suctorial  part  or  organ;  a  formation  of 
parts  by  means  of  which  an  animal  sucks,  im- 
bibes, or  adheres  by  atmospheric  pressure,  as 
if  sucking ;  a  sucking-tube  or  sucking-disk,  (ay 
The  fin  of  a  fish  formed  into  a  suctorial  disk,  as  that  of  the 
remora.  See  cuts  under  Echeneis  and  Rluymbochirus.  (6) 
The  mouth  of  a  myzont  or  cyclostomous  fish,  (c)  The 
hanstellate  or  siphonal  mouth-parts  of  an  insect  or  sipho- 
nostomous  crustacean ;  a  sucking-tube,  especially  of  a  flea. 
See  out  under  chrysalis,  (d)  One  of  the  cup-shaped  suck- 
ing-disks or  cupules  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  expanded 
tarsi,  found  in  certain  aquatic  beetles.  They  are  either 
affixed  directly  to  the  joint,  or  the  smaller  ones  are  ele- 
vated on  stems,  and  resemble  wine-glasses  in  shape.  (e> 
An  adhesive  pad  of  an  insect's  foot,  as  a  fly's,  by  means  of 
which  it  walks  on  walls  and  ceilings ;  a  pulvillus.  See 
cut  under  house-fly.  (/)  A  sucldng-didc  or  acetabulum  of 
the  arms  of  a  cephalopod,  as  an  octopus ;  one  of  the  ace- 
tabulif  erous  arms  of  such  an  animal.  See  cut  under  cuttle- 
Jish.  (^)  An  adhesive  or  suctorial  facet  on  the  head  or  tail 
of  various  parasitic  worms,  as  tapeworms  or  leeches;  a 
bothrlum.  See  cuts  under  Bius^halus,  leech,  and  cestoid. 
<h)  The  disk-like  suctorial  mouth  of  a  leech.  (»)  One  of 
the  ambnlacral  pedicels  or  tube-feet  of  echinoderms,  as 
starfishes ;  a  sucker-foot  or  sucker-tube. 

3.  The  piston  of  a  suction-pump. 

Pretty  store  of  oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder, 
.  .  .  that  the  sucker  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  the  more 
smoothly  and  freely.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  6. 

4.  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  anything  is 
drawn.— 5.  In  hot:  ^a)  A  shoot  rising  from 
a  subterranean  creeping  stem.  Plants  which 
emit  suckers  freely,  as  tiie  raspberry  and  rose, 
are  readily  propagated  by  division.  (6)  Asprout 
from  the  root  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
trunk,  as  in  the  pear  and  white  poplar,  or  an 
adventitious  shoot  from  the  body  or  a  branch 
of  a  tree. 

Here,  therefore,  is  our  safest  course,  to  make  a  retrenoh- 
ft*'i?i  I  *™^  excrescences  of  affections  which  like 
the  wild  and  irregular  sucker,  draw  away  nourishment  from 
the  trunk.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  103. 

(c)  Same  as  haustorium.  Compare  propagulum 
(a).— 6.  A  small  piece  of  leather  to  the  center  of 
which  a  string  is  attached,  used  by  children  as 
a  toy.  When  rendered  flexible  by  wetting  and  pressed 
flxmly  down  on  a  smooth  object,  as  a  stone,  the  adhesion 
of  file  two  surfaces,  due  to  atmospheric  pressure,  is  so  firm 
that  a  stone  of  considerable  weight  may  be  lifted  by  the 
string.  -o  tf  .w 

7.  A  parasite;  a  sponger;  in  recent  use,  also, 
a  stupid  person ;  a  dolt.     [CoUoq.] 

This  suciej- tl^mks  nane  wise 
But  him  that  can  to  immense  riches  rise. 

Allan  Eamsay,  The  General  Mistake. 
A  person  readily  deceived  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Suckers,  .  .  . 
who,  despite  .  .  .  oft-repeated  warnings, .  .  .  swallowed 
the  hook  so  clumsily  baited  with  "Bohemian  Oats." 

New  York  SewMmekly  Tribune,  Jan.  II,  1887. 

8.  A  *'*''*  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois. 
[U.  S.]— 9.  Same  as  sucket,  1.     [Scotch.] 
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sucker  (suk'6r),  <).  [<«Mcfcer,  ».]  1.  trans.  1. 
To  strip  off  suckers  or  shoots  from;  deprive  of 
suckers:  specifically,  to  remove  superfluous 
shoots  from  the  root  and  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  (tobacco). 

How  the  Indiana  ordered  their  tobacco  I  am  not  certain, 
.  .  .  but  I  am  informed  they  used  to  let  it  all  run  to  seed, 
only  succoring  the  leaves  to  keep  the  sprouts  from  grow- 
ing upon  and  starving  them ;  and  when  it  was  ripe  they 
pulled  off  the  leaves,  cured  them  in  the  sun,  and  laid  them 
up  for  use.  Beverley,  Vkginia,  II.  H  20. 

2.  To  provide  with  suckers:  as,  the  sudkered 
arms  of  a  cuttlefish.    M.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psy- 
chol., ^  5. 
H,  intrana.  To  send  out  suckers  or  shoots. 

Its  most  marked  characteristics,  however,  are  its  tenden- 
cies to  Eucker  immoderately. 

SarUrmr't  Mag.,  March,  1880,  p.  762. 

SUCkerel  (suk'6r-el),  n.  [<  suck^  +  -erel,  on  mod- 
el at  pickerel.']  A  catostomoid  fish  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  Cydleptus  elongatm;  the  Missouri 
or  gourd-seed  sucker,  or  black-horse,  a  singular 
catostomoid  of  large  size  (1-J  to  2-i  feet  long), 
and  of  very  dark  or  blackish  coloration.  See 
cut  under  Cycleptus. 

sucker-fish  (suk'6r-fish),  n.  The  sucking-fish 
or  remora.    Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XIX.  325. 

sucker-foot  (suk'er-fut),  n.  1.  OnCfPf  the  suc- 
torial tube-feet,  or  sucker-tubes,  of  an  eehino- 
derm ;  an  ambuJacral  pedicel  capable  of  acting 
as  a  sucker. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  proleg. 

Sucker-moutked  (suk'6r-moutht),  a.  Having  a 

.  mouth  like  that  of  the  catostomoid  fishes  called 
suckers :  as,  the  sucker-mouthed  buSalo,  a  fish, 
IcUohus  bubahis. 

sucker-rod  (suk'6r-rod),  n.  A  rod  which  con- 
nects the  brake  and  the  bucket  of  a  pump.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

BUCker-tube  (suk'6r-tub),  n.  One  of  the  sucker- 
feet  of  an  echinoderm. 

sucket  (suk'et),  n.  [Partly  an  aceom.  form  of 
succade,  partly  <  suck'^  +  -et.  Of.  equiv.  sucK^, 
5,  sucker,  9.]  1.  A  dried  sweetmeat  or  sugar- 
plum ;  hence,  a  delicacy  of  any  kind. 

Windam,  all  rageinge,  brake  vppe  Finteados  Caben, 
broke  open  his  cheates,  spoyled  suche  prouisyon  of  coulde 
stilled  waters  and  mckettee  as  he  hade  prbuided  for  his 
bealth,  and  lefte  hym  nothynge. 

S.  Ecbn,  First  Books  on  America  (ed.  Arber,  p.  377). 
But,  monsieur. 
Here  are  suckett,  and  sweet  dishes. 

Flebiher,  Sea  Voyage,  v.  2. 

2.  A  sucking  rabbit.  HalUwell.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial  in  both  uses.] 

SUCkfish  (suk'fish),  n.  1.  The  sucking-fish 
or  remora. — 2.  A  crustacean  parasite  of  the 
sperm-whale:  so  called  by  whalemen.  Lohtail- 
ing  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  whale  to  rid  itself  of  these 
troublesome  creatures.    C.  M.  Scammon. 

SUCkin  (suk'in),  n.    See  sucken. 

SUck-in  (suk'in),  ».  [Ksuckin:  seestick^.']  A 
take-in;  a  fraud.     [Slang.] 

sucking  (suk'ing),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  soiiMtig;  ppr. 
of  suck^,  v.]  1.  Drawing  or  deriving  nourish- 
ment from  the  mother's  breast ;  not  yet  weaned; 
very  young. 

Xhere  were  three  sucking  pigs  serv'd  up  in  a  dish. 

ilasslnger,  Cit^  Madam,  ii.  1. 

Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  very  young  and  iney 
perienoed;  undergoing  training;  in  the  earl;, 
stage  of  a  career;  in  leading-strings;  "vealy." 

My  enemies  are  but  siuMng  critics,  who  would  tain  be 
nibbling  ere  their  teeth  are  come. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  Pref . 

The  very  curates  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  looked  upon  as  sucHng 
saints.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ziv. 

St.  Draining;  exhausting. 

Accidia  ys  a  touUng  sore. 
PdUical  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  117. 

Suckillg  center,  a  nervous  center  believed  to  exist  in  the 
medulla,  with  aflerent  fibers  from  the  fifth  and  glossopha^ 
ryngeal  nerves — the  efferent  fibers  being  in  the  facial, 
hypogloBsus,  third  division  of  the  fifth,  and  branches  of 
the  cervical  plexus,  which  supply  the  depressors  of  the 
lower  jaw. — Sucldag  dove,  a  sucker  or  dupe;  a  simple- 
ton; a  cony;  a  gull. 

sucking-bottle  (suk'ing-bof'l),  n.  A  nursing- 
bottle. 

sucking-disk  (suk'ing-disk),  n,  A  sucker;  a 
disooidal  sucking-organ,  as  an  acetabulum:  ap- 
plied to  any  flat  or  concave  expansive  surface 
which  functions  as  a  sucker. 

sucking-fish  (suk'ing-fish),  n.  1.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Eeheneididae;  a  remora.:— 2.  The  lam- 
prey.   [Local,  Eng.] 

sucking-pump  (suk'ing-pump),  n.  Same  as 
suction^mmp. 

sucking-stomach  (suk'ing-stum^ak),  n.  The 
haustellate  or  suctorial  stomach  of  various  in- 
sects and  some  crustaceans,  which  sucks  up  the 
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juices  of  plants  on  which  they  feed  or  of  the 
host  on  which  they  are  parasites. 
suckinyt,  n.    Same  as  suckewy. 
suckle  (suk'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sMciM,  ppr. 
suckling.    [Freq.  of  suekK    Cf.  sucklmg.]    I. 
trans.  To  give  suck  to ;  nurse  at  the  breast. 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were,  .  .  . 
To  Buckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 161. 

II.  intrans.  To  suck;  nurse. 
SUCklet  (suk'l),  n.     [<  suckle,  v.]    A  teat. 

Two  paps,  which  are  not  onl^  suckles,  but  stilts  to  creep 
ashoareupon.  Sir  T.  Heriert,  Travels,  p.  26.  SUCtion-pump  (suk'shon-pump),  n.     A  pump 
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ning  from  beneath  a  water-wheel  to  the  level 
of  the  tail-race.  It  is  said  to  render  the  whole 
fall  available.    M.  H.  Knight. 

suction-plate  (suk'shon-^lat),  n.  A  form  of 
dental  plate  for  supporting  an  upper  set  of 
artificial  teeth,  held  in  position  by  atmospheric 
pressure  induced  by  a  vacuum  between  the 
plate  anji  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

suction-primer  (suk'shon-pri"m6r),  n.  A  small 
force-pump  fitted  to  a'steam-pump,  and  used 
to  fill  the  pump  and  drive  out  the  air  before 
admitting  steam  to  the  main  pump. 


SUckler  (suk'ler),  n.  [<  suckle  +  -ej-i.]  Am 
animal  which  suckles  its  young;  any  mammal; 
also,  a  youjig  one  not  yet  weaned;  a  suckling. 

Svcklere,  or  even  weaned  calves. 

Tlie  Field,  Jan.  16, 1886.    {Eiusye.  Diet) 

sucklers  (suk'lerz),  n.  [PI.  of  suScler.]  The 
red  clover,  TrifoWum  pratense;  also,  the  white 
clover,  T.  repens:  so  called  because  the  flowers 
are  sucked  for  honey.  Britten  and  Holland. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

suckling  (suk'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  soklvng, 
sokeUng,  sokelynge  (=  MD.  snygeli/nck,  sooghe- 
linck,  D.  imgeUng  =  MH3.  sugeline,  Gr.  sdugUn0, 
a  suckling,  <  soken,  souken,  suck,  4-  -limg^.  Of. 
suckle.']  I.  n.  1.  A  suckler;  a  young  animal 
not  yet  weaned. 

Babes  and  sucklings.  Fs.  viiL  2. 

The  tend'rest  Eid 
And  fattest  of  my  Flock,  a  Suckling  yet. 
That  ne'er  had  Nourishment  but  from  the  Teat. 

Congrem,  tr.  of  Eleventh  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

2.  (o)  The  white  clover,  TrifoUum  repens ;  (&) 
the  red  clover,  T. pratense;  (c)  the  honeysuckle, 
LoniceraPericlymenum:  so  called  because  their 
flower-tubes  are  sucked  for  honey.  Britten  and 
Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Lamb's  suckling,  the 
white  clover,  and  the  bird^-foot  trefoil,  Lotus  cormcula. 
tux. — Yellow  SUYSkUng,  an  agricultural  name  for  the 
small  yellow  clover,  Tr^oliwm  mivms. 

II.  a.  Sucking,  as  a  young  mammal;  not  yet 
weaned;  hence,  figuratively,  young  and  inex- 
perienced. 

0  breast  whereat  some  suckling  sorrow  clings. 

SwinJmme,  Laus  Veneris. 

suckstone  (suk'ston),  n.  [<  SMcftl,  v.,  +  obj. 
storee.]     The  suokfish,  Echeneis  remora. 

A  little  flshe  called  a  smkstfme,  that  staieth  a  ship  under 
saile,  remora.  Wtthals,  Diet.,  1608. 

sucre^t,  n.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
sugar. 

sucre^  (so'kre),  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Ecuador,  of 
the  weight  of  25  grams  and  the  fineness  of 
.900.  Bep.  of  Sec.  of  Treasury,  1886,  pp.  230, 412, 
413. 

sucrose  (su'kros),  n.  [<  F.  su(yre  (see  sugar)  + 
-ose.]  A  general  name  for  the  sugars  identical 
in  composition  and  in  general  properties  with 
cane-sugar,  having  the  formula  (fii'im-22^ll)n- 
same  as  saccharose. 

suction  (suk'shqn),  n.  [<  OF.  sueUon,  'P.succion 
=  8p.  succion,  <"L.  as  if  *suctio{n-),  <  sugere,  pp. 

'  suctus,  suck:  see  suck.]  The  process  or  con- 
dition of  sucking;  the  removal  of  air  or  gas 
from  any  interior  space  producing  a  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  which  induces  an  inrush  of 
gas  or  liquid  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  if  the 
process  is  maintained,  a  continuous  current  is  produced. 
See  suetion-pivm^  and  pum^i.  Also  used  attributively. — 
Suction  curette  of  Teale,  an  instrument  employed  for 
the  remov^  of  a  soft  cataract  from  the  eye. 

suction-anemometer  (suk'shon-an-e-mom'''e- 
t6r),  n.  An  anemoiheter  in  which  a  diminution 
of  pressure  caused  by  the  wind  is  used  as  a  mea- 
sure of  its  velocity.  Two  different  forms  have  been 
proposed,  corresponding  to  two  distinct  ways  in  which  a 
moving  fluid  produces  a  diminution  of  pressure.  This, 
the  so-called  raction,  is  produced  in  the  one  by  the  wind 
blowing  through  a  horizontal  tube  having  a  contracted 
section,  and  in  the  other  by  the  wind  blowing  across  the 
mouth  of  a  vertical  tube. 

suction-box  (suk'shon-boks),  n.  Inpaper-mak- 
ing,  a  chamber  in  which  there  is  a  partial  vacu- 
um, placed  below  the  web  of  pulp  to  assist  in 
removing  the  water  from  it. 

SUCtion-diamber  (suk'shon-cham"b6r),  n.  The 
barrel  or  chamber  of  a  pump  into  which  the  li- 
quid is  delivered  from  the  suction-pipe. 

suction-fan  (suk'shgn-fan),  n.  Inmilling,  a  fan 
for  withdrawing  by  suction  chaff  and  refuse 
from  grain,  or  steam  and  hot  air  from  meal  as 
it  comes  from  the  burs.    E.  H.  Knight. 

suction-pipe  (suk'shqn-pip),  n.  1.  The  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  a  pump-barrel  or 
-cylinder  to  the  well,  cistern,  or  reservoir  from 
which  the  water  or  other  liquid  is  to  be  drawn, 
up.     See  pump^.—2.  An  air-tight  pipe  run- 
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having  a  barrel  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
water  to  be  drawn,  a  suction- 
pipe  extending  from  the  barrel 
down  into  the  watertobe  raised, 
an  inlet-valve  opening  inward 
or  toward  the  piston,  and  an 
outlet-valve  in  the  piston,  when 
the  piston  is  raised,  the  air  in  the  barrel 
below  the  piston  expands,  its  tension 
is  correspondingly  diminished,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  outside  forces  it 
up  into  the  suction-tube.    See  pumpl. 

suction-valve  (suk'shon-valv), 
n.  1.  In  a  suetion-pump,  the 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel, below  the  piston. — 2.  In  a 
steam-engine,  a  valve  through 
which  the  rise  of  the  plimger 
causes  the  water  from  the  hot- 
well  to  flow  into  the  feed-pump. 

Suctoria  (suk-to'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  ot  suciorius :  see 
suctorious.]  Suctorial  animals : 
applied  to  various  zoological      sucHon.pump. 

groups  in  which  the  mouth    is       «, piston;*, barrel; 

suctorial,  haustellate,  sipho-  ''uSi^SlKSm* 
nostomous,  or  otherwise  fitted  hojcj «,  vaive  m  pis- 

for  sucking.  Specifically- (ot)  In  admi^'waSlnTS 
icAtA.,  the  cyclostomous  fishes,  or  my-  barrel;  f,  spout, 
zonts ;  the  lampreys  and  hags,  having  pump-dale,  or  dale, 
the  mouth  formed  into  a  sucker ;  in 
Cuvier's  system,  the  second  family  of  Chondropterygii 
branchiisficis,  later  called  Cydostomata,  or  Cydostmni,  and 
Myzontes,  and  now  known  as  the  class  Marsipoiranchii. 
Mao  Suctorii.  See  cut  under  lamprey.  (&t)  In  Vermes: 
(1)  The  suctorial  or  discophorous  annelids ;  the  leeches : 
now  called  Hirudinea.  &ee  cut  under  leech.  (2)  A  branch 
of  the  phylum  Platyhehnia,  composed  of  the  three  classes 
Trematoidea,  Cesto^a,&nAHirudinea:  an  artificial  group 
contrasted  with  a  branch  CUiata.  E.  R.  Lan3cester.  (ct) 
In  entom.,  the  suctorial  apterous  insects :  so  cjdled  by  De 
Oeer ;  in  Latreille's  system,  the  fourth  order  of  insects, 
also  called  by  him  Siphonaptera,  and  now  known  as  Apha-  ■ 
niptsra  ;  the  fleas,  id)  In  Crustacea,  the  Rhizocephcda  or 
Cemtrogonida.  (e)  In  Protozoa,  the  suctorial,  acinetiform, 
or  ten^cullferous  inf  usorians ;  in  the  classification  of  Clar 
parMe  and  Xachmann  (1868-60),  the  third  order  of  Jj^ftt- 
soruif  consisting  of  a  family  Acmetina,  with  8  genera :  called 
by  Kent  Tentamlifera  siutaria.    See  Tetilamiifera. 

suctorial  (suk-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  svstori-ous  +  -al.] 
1 .  Adapted  for  sucking ;  functioning  as  a  sucker 
or  sucMng-organ  of  any  Mnd ;  sucking ;  haustel- 
late :  as,  the  suctorial  mouth  of  a  lamprey ;  the 
suctorial  tongue  (antlia)  of  a  butterfly  or  moth ; 
the  suctorial  proboscis  of  a  flea;  the  suctorial 
disk  of  a  sucMng-fish,  an  ootopod,  a  leech ;  the 
suctorial  facets  of  a  trematoid  worm ;  the  sucto- 
rial tentacles  of  an  infusorian. —  2.  Capable 
of  sucking ;  fitted  for  imbibing  fluid  or  for  ad- 
hering by  means  of  suckers ;  provided  with  a 
sucking-organ,  whether  for  imbibing  or  for  ad- 
hering ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Suetoria,  in  any 
sense :  as,  a  suctorial  bird,  fish,  worm,  insect, 

crustacean,  or  animalcule Suctorial  fishes,  the 

cyclostomous  fishes,  or  lampreys  and  hags ;  same  as  Suc- 
toria {a).  The  lancelets  have  been  called  fringed-mcuthed 
suctorial  fisTies. 

SUCtorian  (suk-to'ri-an),  n.  [<  suctori-ous  + 
-an.]  A  suctorial  animal;  a  member  of  the 
Suctoria,  in  any  sense ;  especially,  a  cyclosto- 
mous fish. 

suctorious  (suk-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  NL.  suctoritis, 
<  L.  suctorius,  <  sugere,  pp.  sucius,  suck:  see 
SMcfci.]  Same  as  suctorial Suctorious  mandi- 
bles, in  entom.,  mandibles  which  are  tubular,  having  an 
orifice  through  which  liquid  food  passes  to  the  mouth,  as 
in  the  larvse  of  certain  aquatic  beetles  and  in  the  young 
ant-lion. 

sud  (sud),  n.  [A  var.  of  sod,  or  from  the  same 
ult.  source :  see  so(i,  .?eet)ie.  Ct.svds.]  1.  The 
drift-sand  left  in  meadows  by  the  overfiowing 
of  rivers.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  young  scallop 
of  the  first  year,  from  July  to  November. 

sud  (sud),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sudded,  ppr.  sud- 
ding.  [<  sud,  n.]  To  cover  with  driit-sand  by 
flood.    Wright.     [R-ov.  Eng.] 

SUdamina  (su-dam'i-na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <!,.  su- 
dare,  sweat:  see  sudati'on.]  ■  In ^oi^oZ.,  vesicles 
resembling  millet-seeds  in  form  and  magni- 
tude, appearing  on  the  skin  in  various  fevers. 


sudamina 

In  iudamina  alha  the  epithelium  is  macerated  and  the 
vesicular  contents  mill^;  in  sudamina  crystallina  the 
vesicles  are  clear;  and  in  mdamina  rubra  they  have  a 
reddish  base. 

sudaminal  (su-dam'i-nal),  a.  [<  siidamina  + 
-al.'i  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sudam- 
ina. 

Sudanese  (s6-da-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Sudan  (see  def.)  +  -ese.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Sudan,  or  Soudan,  a  region  in  Africa 
lying  south  of  Sahara,  and  sometimes  extend- 
ed to  include  the  valley  of  the  middle  Nile  and 
the  region  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Sudan. 
Also  Soudanese. 

sudarium  (su-da'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  sudaria  (-a). 
[L. :  S60^sudary.'\    A  handkerchief. 

The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all  dares  no  more  than 
wipe  his  face  with  his  cambric  sudarium. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

apecifloally—(o)  The  legendarysweat-cloth;  the  handker- 
chief of  St.  Veronica,  according  to  tradition  miraculously 
impressed  with  the  mask  of  Christ ;  also,  the  napkin  about 
Christ's  head  (John  xx.  7).  (6)  In  general,  any  miraculous 
portrait  of  Christ.  See  vemicle.  (c)  Same  as  Tnamj^e,  4. 
(d)  The  orarium  or  vexillum  of  a  pastoral  staff. 
sudaiy  (su'da-ri),  n. ;  pi.  sudaries  (-riz).  [<  ME. 
sudarye,  <  L.  sudarium,  a  cloth  for  wiping  off 
perspiration,  a  handkerchief,  <  svuda/re,  sweat: 
see  sudaUon^    Same  as  sudarium. 

He  shewed  me  the  clothe  in  ye  whiche  I  wrapped  his 

body  and  also  the  sudarye  that  I  bounde  his  hede  with- 

all.  Joseph  qfArimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80. 

Here  a  monk  fumbled  at  the  sick  man's  mouth 

With  some  undoubted  relic  — a  sudary 

Of  the  Virgin.  Browning,  Paracelsus,  iii. 

sudation  (su-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sudaUoirir-),  a 
sweating,  perspiration,  <  sudare,  pp.  sudatus, 
sweat:  see  sweat.]    A  sweating. 

sudatorium  (su-df,-t6'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  sudatoria 
(-a).  [L.,  <  sudare,  pp.  sudatus,  sweat.]  A 
hot-air  bath  for  producing  perspiration. 

sudatory  (su'da-to-ri),  n.  and  a.  [<  'h.sudato- 
ritis,  pertaining  to  or  serving  for  sweating,  < 
sudare,  pp.  sudatus,  sweat.]  I.  n. ;  pi.  sudato- 
ries (-riz).  That  which  is  sudorific;  a  sweat- 
bath;  a  sudatorium;  a  diaphoretic. 

Neere  to  this  cave  are  the  natural  stoves  of  St.  Germain, 
of  the  nature  of  sudatmries,  in  certaiue  chambeiB  parti- 
tion'd  with  stone  for  the  sick  to  sweate  in. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7, 1645. 

II.  a.  1.  Sweating  or  perspiring. — 2.  Pro- 
moting or  inducing  perspiration;  sudorific;  di- 
aphoretic—sudatory  fever,  sweating-sickness. 
sudd  (sud),  n.  [<  Ar.  sudd,  sodd,  a  barrier, 
obstacle.]  An  impenetrable  mass  of  floating 
water-plants  interlaced  with  trunks  of  trees 
and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  forming  float- 
ing islands  in  the  White  Nile. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  White  Nile  that,  from  time  to 
time,  forms  the  sudd,  that  vegetable  barrier  which  com- 
pletely closes  the  river  to  navigation. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  VI.  520. 

sudden  (sud'n),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
snddain,  soudaine,  sodeime,  <  ME.  sodain,  sodein, 
sodeyn,  soden,  sodene,  <  OF.  sodain,  sodeyne,  su- 
dain,  soubdain,  soudain,  P.  soudain  =  Pr.  sobtan, 
subtan,  subitan  =  Sp.  subitdneo  =  Pg.  subitaneo 
=  It.  subitaneo,  subitano,  sudden,  <  L.  siibita- 
neus,  ML.  also  subitanius,  sudden,  <  subitus, 
sudden,  lit.  that  which  has  come  stealthily, 
orig.  pp.  of  subire,  come  or  go  stealthily,  <  sub, 
under,  +  ire,  go:  see  iter^.    Cf.  subita/neous.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Happening  without  notice,  instantly 
and  unexpectedly ;  immediate ;  instant. 

To  glad,  ne  to  sory,  but  kepe  thee  euene  bitwene 
Eor  los,  or  lucre,  or  ony  case  sodene. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  31. 
From  lightning  and  tempest ;  from  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine ;  ixom  battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudden 
death.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Book  of  Commtm  Prayer,  Litany. 

For  when  they  shall  say.  Peace  and  safety,  then  sudden 

destruction  cometh  upon  them.  1  Thes.  v.  3. 

2.  Pound  or  hit  upon  unexpectedly. 

Up  sprung  a  suddain  Grove,  where  every  Tree 
Impeopled  was  with  Birds  of  softest  throats. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  88. 
A  sudden  road !  a  long  and  ample  way. 

Pope,  niad,  xv.  409. 
A  sudden  little  river  crossed  my  path, 
As  unexpected  as  a  serpent  comes. 

Browning,  Childe  Boland. 

3.  Hastily  made,  put  in  use,  employed,  pre- 
pared, etc.;  quick;  rapid. 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1.  32. 

These  pious  flourishes  and  colours,  exam  in 'd  thoroughly, 

are  like  the  Apples  of  Asphaltis,  appearing  goodly  to  the 

sudden  eye,  but  look  well  upon  them,  or  at  least  but 

touch  them,  and  they  tume  into  Cinders. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxlv. 
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Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  great  poets  are  not 
sudden  prodigies,  but  slow  results. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  234. 

4.  Hasty;  violent;  rash;  precipitate;  passion- 
ate. 

The  wordes  of  this  sodeyn  Diomede. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1024. 
I  grant  him  bloody, 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  69. 

How,  child  of  wrath  and  anger !  the  loud  lie? 
For  what,  my  sudden  boy  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist^  iv.  1. 

5.  In  «o67.,  abrupt;  sharply  defined  from  neigh- 
boring parts:  as,  a  sudden  antennal  club;  a 
sudden  truncation. =Syn.  1.  Unexpected,  unantici- 
pated, unlooked-for,  abrupt. 

II.  TO.  That  which  is  sudden ;  a  surprise ;  an 
unexpected  occurrence.  [Obsolete  except  in 
the  phrases  below.] 

I  would  wish  parents  to  mark  heedfully  the  witty  ex- 
cuses of  their  children,  especially  at  suddains  and  sur- 
prizals.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Beliguise,  p.  84. 

All  of  (on)  a  sudden,  at  the  suddenf,  on  a  (the) 
sudden,  of  a  sudden,  of  the  suddenf,  sooner  than  was 
expected;  without  the  usual  preparatives ;  all  at  once  and 
without  notice ;  hastily ;  unexpectedly ;  suddenly. 

Before  we  had  gone  far,  we  saw  aU  of  a  sudden  about 
fifty  Arab  horse  coming  towards  us ;  immediately  every 
one  had  his  fire  arms  ready. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  145. 

In  the  warre  wee  bane  seene  many  Capteines  loste  for 

no  other  cause  but  for  that,  when  they  shoulde  haue  done 

a  thing  <U  the  soudaine,  they  haue  sit  downe  with  great 

leysure  to  take  counselL 

Bueoa/ra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  70. 
How  art  thou  lost  I  how  on  a  sudden  lost. 

MiUim,  P.  L.,  ix.  900. 
When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  yonr  master  and  are  too 
bashful  to  break  the  matter,  for  fear  of  offending  him,  the 
best  way  is  to  grow  rude  and  saucy  of  a  sudden. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 
Why  may  not  I  be  a  favourite  on  the  sudden?  I  see  no- 
thing against  it.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  8. 
0'  tJie  sudden^  as  good  ^fts  are  wont  befall. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  n.  168. 
On  such  a  suddent,  so  suddenly. 

Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  bo 
strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Bowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3.  27. 
Upon  all  BUddexist,for  all  unexpected  occurrences;  for 
all  emergencies. 

Be  circumspect  and  caref  uU  to  haue  your  ships  in  readi- 
nesse,  and  in  good  order  alwaies,  and  vpon  all  suddens. 

Eakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  454. 
sudden  (sud'n),  adv.    [<  sudden,  a.]    Sudden- 
ly; unexpectedly. 

suddenly  (sud'n-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  sodeynly,  so- 
deynUche;  <  sudden  +  -%2.]  1.  In  a  sudden 
or  unexpected  manner;  unexpectedly;  hastily; 
without  preparation  or  premeditation ;  quicMy ; 
immediately. — 2.  In  zooL,  sharply;  abruptly; 
squarely:  as,  a  part  SMdderoZy  truncate. 
suddenness  (sud'n-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  sudden,  in  any  sense ;  a  coming 
or  happening  without  previous  notice. 
suddenty  (sud'n-ti),  to.  [<  OF.  soudiainete,  P. 
su,dameU,  <  ML.  *subitaneita(t-)s,  suddenness,  < 
L.  subitaneus,  sudden:  see  sudden."]  Sudden- 
ness. [Scotch.]  —On  (of)  a  suddenty,  on  a  sudden ; 
without  premeditation. 

My  fathev'BUnxgne  was  loosed  qf  a  suddenty. 

Scott,  Redganntlet,  letter  xt 

SUdder  (sud'fer),  a.  [<  Hind,  sadr,  <  Ar.  sadr, 
chief.]  Chief:  in  Bengal  specifically  noting 
several  important  departments  of  government : 
as,  the  sudder  court  or  sudder  adawlet ;  the  sud- 
der  board  (of  revenue) ;  the  sudder  station,  or 
the  chief  station  of  a  district,  where  the  civil 
officials  reside. 

An  Indian  lawyer  expresses  this  by  saying  that  the  three 
older  High  Courts  were  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  Su- 
preme and  Sudder  Courts,  words  which  have  the  same 
meaning,  but  which  indicate  very  different  tribunals. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  36. 

sud-oil  (sud'oil),  TO.  In  soap-making,  oU  or  fat 
recovered  from  soapy  waters  or  suds.  The  ad- 
dition to  such  waters  of  an  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
neutralize  the  alkali  trees  the  oily  matters,  which  then 
separate  from  the  water  and  are  so  regained. 

sudor  (su'dor),  n.    [L.,  <  sudare,  sweat:  see 

sweat.]    Sweat  or  perspiration;  the  insensible 

vapor  or  sensible  water  which  issues  from  the 

sudoriferous  pores  of  the  skin;  diaphoresis. 

Sudor  anglicuB,  the  English  sweating-sickness.— Sudor 
cmentua,  hemathidrosis. 

sudoral  (su'do-ral),  a.  [<  sudor  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sudor  or  sweat. 

sudoriferous  (su-do-rif'e-rus),  a.  [=  p.  su4o- 
rifere  =  Sp.  sudorifero  "=  Pg.  It.  sudorifero,  < 
L.  su4orifer,  sweat-producing,  <  sudor  {sudoris), 
sweat,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^]  Be3,ring  or  produ- 
cing sweat;  sudoriparous — Sudoriferous  gland. 
Same  as  sweat-gland. 


suing. 
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sudorific  (su-do-iif'ik),  a.  and  to.  [=  P.  sudo- 
rifigue  =  Sp.  sudorifico  =  Pg.  It.  sudbrifioo,  <  L. 
sudor,  sweat,  -t-  facere,  make,  do.]  I.  a.  Caus- 
ing, inducing,  or  promoting  sweat;  sudatory; 
diaphoretic. 

A  decoction  of  sudorific  herbs.    Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  706. 

Did  you  ever  .  .  .  burst  out  into  sudorific  exudation 
like  a  cold  thaw?       Barhojm,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 117. 

II.  TO.  Something  which  promotes  sweating; 
a  diaphoretic. 

sudoriparous  (sti-do-rip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  SMeior, 
sweat,  -H  parere,  bring  forth,  produce.]  Se- 
creting sweat;  producing  perspiration Sudo- 
riparous glaJLd.    Same  as  sweat-gland. 

SUdoroust  (su'do-rus),  a,  [<  LL.  sudorus,  sweaty, 
<  L.  sudor,  sweat:  see  sudor.]  Sweaty;  sticky 
or  clammy  like  sweat ;  consisting  of  or  caused 
by  sweat.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  21. 

Sudra  (so'dra),  TO.  [Also  Soodra  (and  Sooder) :  < 
Hind,  sudra','  <  Skt.  ^i/dra.]  The  lowest  of  the 
four  principal  castes  into  which  Hindu  society 
was  anciently  divided,  composed  of  the  non- 
Aryan  aborigines  of  India,  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion or  servitude  by  their  Aryan  conquerors. 

The  Brahmin  still  dodges  the  shadow  of  the  Soodra, 
and  the  Soodra  spits  upon  the  footprint  of  the  Pariah. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  289. 

suds  (sudz),  TO.  pi.  [Prop.  pi.  of  sud,  var.  of  sod, 
lit. '  a  bubbling  or  boiling' :  see  sud,  sod,  seethe.] 

1.  Water  impregnated  with  soap,  forming  a 
frothy  mass ;  a  lixivium  of  soap  and  water. 

Alas !  my  miserable  master,  what  suds  art  thou  wash'd 
into !  Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv.  l.« 

Why,  thy  best  shirt  is  in  t'  suds,  and  no  time  for  t' 
starch  and  iron  it.         Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xviL 

2.  The  foam  or  spray  churned  up  by  a  wounded 
whale ;  white  water.     [Slang.] 

An  ofBcer  of  a  boat  never  follows  the  wake  of  a  right 
whale,  for  the  moment  the  boat  strikes  the  suds  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  whale  is  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  through  some  unknown  agency. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  iL  261. 
In  the  suds,  in  turmoil  or  difficulty;  in  distress.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Hist,  hist,  I  will  be  ml'd ; 

I  will,  i'  faith ;  I  will  go  presently : 

Will  you  forsake  me  now,  and  leave  me  €  the  sudsf 

Fischer,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iL  3. 

sue^  (su),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  susd,  ppr. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  sew;  <  MB.  suen_ 
sewen,  seuwen,  <  OP.  sui/r,  sewir,  semr,  also  sevre, 
sure,  smvre,  P.  suimre  =  Pr.  segre,  seguir  =  Sp. 
Pg.  seguir  =  It.  segwire,  follow,  <  LL.  *seqnere, 
follow,  for  L.  sequi,  follow :  see  sequent,  and  cf. 
ensue,  pwsue,  suit,  suite,  etc.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
follow;  follow  after;  pursue;  chase;  follow  in 
attendance;  attend. 
Maistre,  I  shal  sue  thee,  whidir  eaer  thou  shalt  go. 

WydiT,  Mat  viii.  19. 
For  ylt  was  ther  no  man  that  hadde  him  seiced. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  617. 
I  shal  suwe  thi  wille.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xl  21. 

2t.  To  follow  up;  follow  out;  continue. 
But  while  1,  suiT^  this  so  good  successe. 
Laid  siege  to  Orliaunce  on  the  river's  side. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  316.    (l^ares.) 
He  meanes  no  more  to  sew 
His  former  quest,  so  full  of  toile  and  paine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  2. 

3.  To  follow  with  entreaty;  seek  to  persuade; 
entreat. 

Isywdde  hys  Grace  [Henry  VIII.]  to  eigne  the  Popis 
lettre.  And  he  comanndydde  me  to  biynge  the  same 
unto  hym  at  evynsonge  tyme. 

Richard  Pace,  Ellis's  Hist  Letters,  3d  ser.,  I.  277. 

4.  To  seek  after ;  try  to  win ;  seek  the  favor 
of ;  seek  in  marriage ;  woo. 

I  was  belo^d  of  many  a  gentle  Enight, 

And  sude  and  sought  with  all  the  service  dew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  20. 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me. 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid. 

5.  To  seek  justice  or  right  from  by  legal  pro- 
cess ;  institute  process  in  law  against ;  prose- 
cute in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  real 
or  supposed  right:  as,  to  sue  one  for  debt ;  to 
sue  one  for  damages  in  trespass.  [Used  some- 
times of  the  object  of  the  action  instead  of  the 
defendant.] 

The  executors  of  bishops  are  sued  if  their  mansion-honse 

Be  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Eoli^,  viL  24. 

It  is  written,  our  men's  goods  and  estates  in  Spain  are 

confiscated,  and  our  men  sued,  some  to  be  imprisoned, 

others  to  be  enjoined,  on  pahi  of  death,  to  depart 

Court  and  Times  qf  Charles  I. ,  I.  69. 
To  sue  liveryt,  to  sue  out  livery,  to  take  proceeduigs, 
on  arriving  at  age,  to  recover  lands  which  the  king  had 
held  as  guardiMi  in  chivalry  during  the  plaintiff's  minor- 
ity ;  hence,  metaphorically,  to  declare  one's  self  of  age. 
I  am  denied  to  «««  my  livery  here. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iL  3. 129. 
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Out  little  Cupid  hath  med  livery, 
And  is  no  more  In  his  minority. 

Dmine,  Eclogue  (1618). 
It  concem'd  them  first  to  »ue  out  thir  lAverie  from  the 
unjust  wardship  of  his  encroaching  Prerogative. 

Uuton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

To  sue  out,  to  petition  for  and  take  out ;  apply  for  and 
obtain :  as,  to  sue  mil  a  writ  in  chancery ;  to  «ue  auA  a  par- 
don for  a  criminal. 

Thou  art  my  husband,  no  divorce  in  heaven 
Has  been  «u'iZ  imt  between  us. 

FiyrA,  Ferldn  Warbeck,  v.  3. 

And  now  he  would  go  to  London  at  once,  and  8ue  out.  his 

pardon.  R.  U.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  zxxviiL 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  follow;  come  after,  either 
as  a  oonsequenee  or  in  pursuit. 

With  Ercules  and  other  mo  of  his  aune  men, 
He  »ue8  f  urth  on  the  soile  to  Chethes  the  kyng. 

Destmctim  i^  Troy  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 821. 

Wetith  wel  that  we  .  .  .  haue  grauntyd  ...  to  the 

cltezens  of  the  forsayd  cite  the  frannches  that  ben  guying 

to  haue  to  hem  and  to  her  eyers  and  successours  for  euer. 

Charter  of  London  (BAaii.  II.),  in  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  28. 

The  kynge  dide  do  make  this  dragon  In  all  the  haste  he 

myght,  like  to  the  dragon  that  tewde  in  the  ayre. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  67. 

2.  To  make  entreaty;  entreat;  petition;  plead: 
usually  with /or. 

And  as  men  here  devoutly  wolde  wrlten  holy  Seyntes 
I^fes  and  here  Myracles,  and  sewen  for  here  Canoniza- 
mouns,  righte  so  don  the!  there,  for  hem  that  sleen  hem 
self  wilf  Ay,  and  tor  love  of  here  Ydole. 

Mandemtte,  Travels,  p.  176. 

The  Kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden  have  sned  to  be  their 

Protector.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  8. 

By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue 

For  counsel  and  redress,  he  eues  to  you.     Pope. 

Much  less  shall  mercy  eue 
In  vain  that  thou  let  innocence  survive. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  108. 

3.  To  pay  court,  or  pay  one's  addresses  as  a 
suitor  or  lover;  play  the  lover;  woo,  or  be  a 
wooer. 

But,  foolish  boy,  what  bootes  thy  service  bace 
To  her  to  whom  the  hevens  doe  serve  and  lewf 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  HL  v.  47. 

Well.  Has  she  no  suitors?  .  .  . 
AU.  Such  asme  and  send, 

And  send  and  me  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 

MasHnger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  L  1. 

4.  To  prosecute ;  make  legal  claim ;  seek  for 
something  in  law:  as,  to  sue  for  damages. 

Their  fast,  on  the  17  of  the  fourth  Moneth,  .  .  .  and 
from  thence  to  the  ninth  day  of  the  moneth  following,  are 
holdenvnluckie  dayes,  in  which  schoole  masters  may  not 
beat  their  scbollers,  nor  any  man  will  sue  at  the  law. 

Purohae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  211. 

5t.  To  issue ;  flow. 

Being  rough-oast  with  odious  sores  to  cover 
The  deadly  juice  that  from  his  brain  doth  sue. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  167. 
To  sue,  labor,  and  travel,  in  Ettg.  marine  insurance, 
to  make  due  exertions  and  use  necessary  and  proper 
means :  used  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  insured 
property  from  loss  or  to  its  recovery.  What  is  called  the 
suing  and  laborring  douse  in  a  policy  usually  provides  that 
"in  any  case  of  loss  or  misfortuae,  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
the  assured  .  .  .  tosM«,JaSo«r,(in(Jtrat)eZfor,  in,  and  about 
the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of"  what  is  insured. 
These  two  words  [sue  and  lator],  the  meaning  of  which 
is  different,  and  not  merely  a  redundant  parallelism,  take 
in  the  acts  of  the  owner  or  assured,,  whether  in  asserting 
and  following  the  rights  of  interests  In  danger,  or  work- 
ing and  einiending  money  for  the  benefit  of  those  inter- 
ests. ...  fa  this  clause  two  things  are  noticeable :  that 
suing  (which  in  this  place  is  understood  'doing  work," 
and  not  simply  'suing  at  law'),  labmbring,  and  trmielling 
are  made  lawful  to  certain  persons  acting  in  lieu  of  the 
insured,  and  that  to  such  expenses  of  suing,  etc.,  the  un- 
derwriters agree  to  contribute  their  share. 

Ho:fidns,  Law  of  Oen.  Av.,  pp.  386, 390. 

Sue^f.     An  old  spelling  of  sew\  sew^,  2. 

Sulde  (swad),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  'Swede.']  Of  un- 
dressed kid:  said  of  gloves;  also,  undressed 
Wd.     [Trade  use.] 

suent,  suently.    See  suant\  sjmntJy. 

suer  (sii'6r),  n.  [<  swel  +  -eri.]  If.  One  who 
follows. — 3,  A  suitor. 

suertet,  m.    An  old  spelling  of  surety. 

suet  (su'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sewet;  <  ME. 
suet,  sweteX  OP.  sew,  suis,  suif,  F.  8uif='Pr.  seu, 
sef  =  8p.  Pg.  selo  =  It.  sevo,  <  L.  sebwm,  sevum, 
tallow,  suet,  grease ;  prob.  akin  to  sapo,  soap : 
see  sebaceoum,  soap.j  The  fatty  tissue  about 
the  loins  and  kidneys  of  certain  animals,  as  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  hart,  harder  and 
less  fusible  than  that  from  other  parts  of  the 
same  animals.  That  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  chiefly 
used,  and  when  melted  out  of  its  connective  tissue  forms 
tallow.  Mutton  suet  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  cerates, 
plasters,  and  ointments ;  beef  suet,  and  also  mutton  suet, 
are  used  in  cooltery.  The  corresponding  flaky  fat  of  hogs 
furnishes  leaf-lard. 

suety  (su'et-i),  a.  [<  suet  +  -yi.]  Consistmg 
of  suet  or  resembling  it:  as,  a  suety  substance. 
Imp.  Diet. 

suf-.    See  sub: 
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SUfEi  (suf),  n.    See  sought,  swrP-. 
SUff2  (suf),  n.    See  sought. 
SUffect  (su-fekt'),  V.  t.    [<  L.  suffectus,  pp.  of 
sufficere,  put  into,  afford,  furnish,  be  sufficient: 
see  suffice.']    To  substitute.     [Rare.] 

The  question  was  of  suffecHng  Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
a  married  man,  in  the  room  of  Eugenius. 

Bp.  HaU,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  i.  §  24. 

SufEect  (su-fekt'),  a-  [<  L.  suffectus,  pp.  of  suf- 
ficere, put  into:  see  suffect,  v.]  Substituted; 
put  in  place  of  another.     [Bare.] 

The  date  of  the  suffeet  consulship  of  Silius  the  younger 
is  not  known.  Atlienseum,  Oct.  28, 188^  p.  669. 

suffer  (suffer),  V.  [<  ME.  suffren,  soffren,  <  OF. 
souffrir,  soffrir,  sueffrir,  sueffrer,  F.  souffri/r  = 
Sp.  sufrir  =  Pg.  soffrer  =  It.  sofferwe,  soffrwe,  < 
L.  sufferre,  carry  or  put  under,  hold  up,  bear, 
support,  undergo,  endure,  suffer,  <  sub,  under, 
+  ferre  =  B.  6eari.]  L  trans.  1.  To  endure; 
support  bravely  or  unflinchingly;  sustain;  bear 
up  under. 

If  she  be  riche  and  of  heigh  parage, 

Thanne  seistow  it  is  a  tormentrie 

To  soffren  hire  [a  wife's]  pride  and  hire  malencolie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  262. 
Our  spirit  and  strength  entire, 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  1 147. 

2.  To  be  affected  by;  undergo;  be  acted  on  or 
influenced  by;  sustain;  pass  through. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea^change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  400. 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock. 

Tennyson,  fa  Memoriam,  cxxxi. 

3.  To  feel  or  bear  (what  is  painful,  disagree- 
able, or  distressing) ;  submit  to  with  distress 
or  ^ef ;  undergo:  as,  to  suffer  acute  bodily 
pain;  to  suffer  grief  of  mind. 

At  the  day  of   Doom  4  Aungeles,  with  4  Trompes, 

schulle  blowen  and  reysen  alle  men  that  hadden  suffred 

Dethe  sithe  that  the  World  was  formed,  from  Dethe  to 

Lyve.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  114. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment. 

Prov.  xix.  19. 
It  is  said  all  martyrdoms  looked  mean  when  they  were 
suffered.  Emerson,  Experience. 

Each  had  suffer'd  some  exceeding  wrong. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4.  To  refrain  from  hindering;  allow;  permit; 
tolerate. 

I  prayed  Pieres  to  pulle  adown  an  apple,  and  he  wolde. 
And  suffre  me  to  assaye  what  sauoure  it  hadde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  74. 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not.  Mark  x.  14. 

Heaven  will  not  si^er  honest  men  to  perish. 

Fletcher  (and  Maasingerl),  Lovers'  Progress,  ii  4. 

My  Lord  Sandwich  .  .  .  suffers  his  beard  to  grow  on  his 

upper  lip  more  than  usual.  Pepys,  Diaiy,  II.  347. 

They  live  only  as  pardoned  men ;  and  how  pitiful  is 

the  condition  of  being  only  suffered. 

Steele,  Spectator,  Xo.  438. 

5t.  To  tolerate  abstention  from. 

Master  More  ...  by  no  meanes  would  admit  of  any 
diulsion,  nor  suffer  his  men  from  finishing  their  fortifica- 
tions. Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  n.  130. 
=Syn.  2.  To  feel,  bear,  experience,  go  through. — 4.  -il- 
low,  PermU,  Consent  to,  etc.    See  aUow^. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  have  endurance;  bear 
evils  bravely. 

Now  looke  that  atempree  be  thy  brydel. 
And  for  the  beste  ay  suffre  to  the  tide. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  L  964. 

2.  To  feel  or  imder^o  pain  of  body  or  mind; 
bear  what  is  distressing  or  inconvenient. 

If  I  be  false. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of ;  kill  me ! 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iii.  1. 
Eaw  meat,  unless  in  very  small  bits,  and  largef  pieces 
of  albumen,  Ac,  .  .  .  injure  the  leaves,  which  seem  to 
suffer,  like  animals,  from  a  surfeit. 

i)ffira)»«,'InBectiv.  Plants,  p.  130. 

3.  To  be  injured;  sustain  loss  or  damage. 
The  kingdom's  honour  suffers  in  this  cruelty. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  ii.  1. 

Thus  the  English  prosper  every  where,  and  the  French 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  122. 


4.  To  undergo  punishment;  especially,  to  be 

put  to  death. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  upon  a  day 
anpointed,  and  the  son  afterwards  the  day  following. 
''  Clarendon. 

5.  To  allow;  permit. 

Remayning  as  diners  languages  and  dialects  will  suffer, 
almost  the  same.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  437. 

Still  dost  thou  suffer,  heaven !  will  no  fiame. 
No  heat  of  sin,  make  thy  just  wrath  to  boil ! 

B.  Jonsm,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 

6t.  To  wait ;  hold  out. 


sufferer 

Marganors  hem  selde,  and  badde  hem  suffre  and  a-bide 
while  thei  myght  for  to  socour  theire  peple. 

Merlin  {i.%  T.  8.),  iL  166. 

sufferable  (suf '6r-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  suffrable,  < 
OF. *souffrable,<  souffrir,  suffer:  see  suffer  and 
-able.]  1.  Capable  of  being  suffered,  endured, 
tolerated,  or  permitted;  allowable. 

It  shalbe  more  suffraMe  to  the  loond  of  men  of  Sodom 
and  of  Gommor  in  the  dai  of  ingement  than  to  thilke 
citee.  Wydif,  Mat.  x.  16. 

Ye  have  a  great  loss ; 
But  bear  it  patiently :  yet,  to  say  truth. 
In  justice  'tis  not  suffercMe. 

FleteJier,  Valentinian,  iv.  4. 
I  believe  it's  very  sufferable;  the  pain  is  not  so  exquisite 
but  that  you  may  bear  it  a  little  longer. 

Stede,  Conscious  Lovers,  ilL  1. 

2t.  Capable  of  suffering  or  enduring  with  pa- 
tience; tolerant;  patient. 

It  is  fair  to  have  a  wyf  in  pees : 
One  of  us  two  moste  bowen,  doutelees; 
And  sith  a  man  is  more  resonable 
Than  womman  is,  ye  moste  been  suffeiMe. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  442L 
The  people  are  thus  inclined,  religious,  franke,  amor- 
ous, ireful,  sufferable  of  inflnit  paines. 

stanahurA,  Ireland,  viiL  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.]l 

sufferableness  (suf'er-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  sufferable  or  endurable; 
tolerableness. 

SUfferably  (suf'6r-a-bli),  ad,v.  In  a  sufferable 
manner ;  tolerably.  Addison,  tr.  of  Claudian, 
in  Ano.  Medals,  ii. 

sufferance  (suf 'fer-ans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sufferavMce;  <  ME.  svffrance,  soverans,  <  OF.  souf- 
france,  F.  souffrance  =  Pr.  sufrensa,  sufransa  = 
It.  sofferenea,  <  L.  sufferenHa,  endurance,  tolera- 
tion, <  mfferen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sufferre,  endure,  suf- 
fer: see  suffer.]  1.  The  state  of  suffering;  the 
bearing  of  pain  or  other  evil;  endurance;  suf- 
fering; misery. 

He  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.     Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iL  4. 167. 

Suffenmce 
Of  former  trials  hath  too  strongly  arm'd  me. 

Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 
AU  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  I 
Long  sufferance  is  one  path  to  heaven. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  iv.  24. 
2t.  Damage;  loss;  injury. 

A  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  paji>  of  their  fleet. 

Shale.,  Othello,  0. 1. 23. 

3.  Submission  under  difficult  or  oppressive  cir- 
cumstances; patient  endurance;  patience. 

Therfore  hath  this  wise  worthy  knyght. 
To  lyve  in  ese,  suffranee  hire  bihight. 

Cha/Mxr,  Franklin's  Tale^  L  60. 
StiU  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug. 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  aU  our  tribe. 

SAai.,M.ofV.,1.3.111. 
Sir,  1  have  leam'd  a  prisoner's  sufferance, 
And  win  obey. 

Beaiu.  and  FL,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

4.  Consent  by  not  forbidding  or  hindering ;  tol- 
eration; allowance;  permission;  leave. 

And,  sers,  syn  he  so  is  be  souerans  ol  goddis, 
Ys  may  falle  here  by  fortune  afulfalre  gifte. 
That  shuld  lelly  be  laght,  as  me  lene  thinker 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3164. 
Either  dispysest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodnesse,  pa- 
cyence,  and  long  sufferaunce?       Bible  qf  1661,  Eom.  iL  4. 
Whose  freedom  is  by  suff'ranee,  and  at  wiU 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  363. 

5.  In  customs,  a  permission  granted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  certain  goods Bill  of  sufferance.   See 

^iSs.— Estate  by  sufferance  or  at  sufferance,  in  lam, 
the  interest  in  land  recognized  by  the  law  in  a  person  who 
came  into  possession  by  lawful  right  but  is  keeping  it  af- 
ter the  title  has  ceased,  without  positive  leave  of  the  owner. 
Such  person  is  called  a  tenant  at  suferance. — On  suffer- 
ance, by  passive  allowance,  permission,  or  consent ;  with- 
out being  actively  interfered  with  or  prevented ;  without 
being  positively  forbidden :  often  with  a  sense  of  blame  or 
disparagement.—  Sufferance  wharf,  a  wharf  on  which 
goods  may  be  landed  before  any  duty  is  paid.  Such 
wharves  are  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms. 

sufferautt  (suf'6r-ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  suf- 
fraunt,  <  OP.  souffrant,  P.  souffrant  =  Sp.  su- 
friente  =  It.  sofferente,  <.  L.  sufferen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
SM^erre,  endure,  suffer:  see  suffer.]  I.  a.  Tol- 
erant; enduring;  patient. 

Pure  suffraur^  was  her  wit. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1010. 
And  thou  a  god  so  sufferant  and  remisse. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson  (1874),  VI.  167). 

n.  n.  One  who  is  patient  and  enduring. 
Forth!,  sle  with  reson  al  this  hete. 
Men  seyn  the  suffrauwt  overcomth,  parde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1684. 

sufferer  (suf'6r-6r),  n.  [<  suffer  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  suffers;  a  person  who  endures  or  un- 


sufferer 

dergoes  pain,  either  of  body  or  of  muid ;  one 
sustaining  evil  of  any  kind. 

Thro'  Waters  and  thro'  Flames  I'll  go, 
Sufrer  and  Solace  of  thy  Woe. 

Prior,  To  a  Young  Gentleman  In  Love. 
2.  One  who  permits  or  allows. 

What  care  I  though  of  weakness  men  tax  me  ? 
I'd  rather  tufferer  than  doer  be. 

Dmme,  To  Ben  Jonson. 
suffering  (snf'6r-ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  suffer, 
».]   The  bearing  of  pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss ; 
also,  pain  endured;  distress,  loss,  or  injury  in- 
curred. 


6044  suffocative 

2.  QuaUflcation  for  any  purpose;  ability;  ca-  sufBz  (suf'iks),  ».     [=  F.  swffixe  =  Sp.  swfijo  = 
paoity;  efficiency.  Pg.  suffixo  =  It.  soffisso  =  G.  suffix,  <  NL.  suf- 


In  front  of  the  pile  is  the  suffering  of  St,  Laurence  painted 
a  fresca  on  the  wall.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12, 1644. 

To  each  his  mf  rings;  all  are  men, 
Condemn'd  alike  to  groan. 

Qray,  Ode  on  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  an 
organization,  established  in  1676,  to  investigate  and  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  distrained  for  tithes, 
etc.  It  acts  tor  the  Yearly  Meeting  ad  interim.  The  name 
is  still  retained  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  in  all  the 
American  yearly  meetings  except  that  of  Philadelphia 
the  body  is  now  called  the  BepreeemtaUve  Me^ng.  m  •     j.  ,      „■■,.>  ,  ^      -r-, 

Seventh  Month  21st.-To  Westminster  meeting-house  ^^^^^^  ^"^'f^  §?*>'  "'  ^""i"'     f=  ?^ 
at  twelve  o'clock ;  about  fifty  Friends  of  the  MeSing/or  —         »«'<-"'»•*'  —  T^™  ---fl!".-"*-  -  T4 


Hee  [Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert]  hath  worthely  beene  con 
Btituted  a  coronell  and  generall  in  places  requisite,  and 
hath  with  mi^^ncie  discharged  the  same,  both  in  this 
Eealme  and  in  forreigne  Nations. 

Oatcoigne,  in  Book  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.), 
[Forewords,  p.  ix. 

A  substitute  of  most  allowed  aufficieney. 

Shah.,  Othello,  L  3.  224. 
We  shall  find  two  differing  kinds  of  gufiderusy  in  man- 
aging of  business.     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

3.  Adequate  substance  or  means;  enough; 
abundance;  competence ;,  especially,  supply 
equal  to  wants ;  ample  stock  or  fund. 

An  elegant  xuffldeney,  content, 
Betlrement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 

Thomxm,  Spring,  1. 1159. 
He  [Philip]  had  money  in  tufflcieney,  his  own  horses  and 
equipage,  and  tree  quarters  In  his  father's  house. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  v. 

4.  Conceit;  self-confidence;  self-sufficiency. 
Stfgieiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


Sufferings  met,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  James's  Palace 
to  present  the  address  to  the  Queen  Yictoria. 

WUliam  Allen,  JToumal,  1837. 

SUffete  (suf 'et),  n.  [Also  s%fet;  <  L.  sufes,  suffes 
(sufet-,  suffet-),  a  suffete;  <  Punic;  of.  Heb. 
shdphet,  judge,  ruler.]  One  of  the  chief  officials 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  government 
in  ancient  Carthage. 

The  Roman  Senate  encroached  on  the  consuls,  though 
it  was  neither  a  legislature  nor  representative ;  the  Gar^ 
thaginian  Councils  encroached  on  the  Suffetet;  the  Vene- 
tian Councils  encroached  on  the  Doge. 

J.  Bryee,  American  Commonwealth,  I.  223. 

snfB,ce  (su-fis'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  suffi,eed.  ppr. 
sufficing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  suffise;  <  ME. 
suffiem,  suffisen,  <  OP.  suffix-,  stem  of  ppr.  of 
suffi/re,  soufflre,  P.  suffire,  be  sufficient,  <  L.  suf- 
ficere,  put  under  or  into,  substitute  for,  sub- 
stitute, supply,  intr.  be  sufficient,  suffice,  <  sub, 
under,  +  facere,  make,  do.]  I.  irans.  If.  To 
be  sufficient  for. 

The  leed  condite  conteyneth  this  mesure: 

XII  C  pounde  of  metal  shal  mffise 

A  thousand  feet  in  lengthe  of  pipes  sure. 

PaMadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  178. 

2.  To  satisfy;  content;  be  equal  to  the  wants 
or  demands  of. 

Parentes  .  .  .  being  <iu^«(i  that  their  children  can  one- 
ly  speke  latlne  proprely,  or  make  verses  with  out  mater 
or  sentence,  they  from  thens  forth  do  suffre  them  to  line 
in  idelnes.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Qovemour,  L  13. 

Let  it  miffice  thee ;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  mat- 
ter. Deut.  iii.  26. 
By  tarre  they'd  rather  eat 
At  their  owne  howses,  wher  their  carnall  sence 
May  be  suffic'd.        Tim-es'  WMMe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
Then  Jove  ask'd  Juno :  "It  at  length  she  had  sufflc'd  her 

spleen, 
Achilles  being  won  to  arms  7  "    Chapman,  Iliad,  xviiL  316. 

3t.  To  afford  in  sufficient  amount;  supply  ade- 
quately. 

When  they  came  ther  the[y]  sawe  a  taire  cite. 
As  full  a  pepill  as  it  cowde  euMce. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  1150. 
The  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  winds  sufic'd  the  sail. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  653. 

H.  mtrans.  To  be  enough  or  sufficient;  be 
equal  to  the  end  proposed ;  be  adequate. 
What  neded  it  thanne  a  newe  lawe  to  bigynne, 
Slth  the  tyrst  mffuxth  to  sauacioun  and  to  blisse? 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvlt  31. 
Sufflse  that  I  have  done  my  dew  in  place. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  viil.  56. 
My  designs 
Are  not  yet  ripe ;  suffice  it  that  ere  long 
I  shall  employ  your  loves. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iU.  1. 
No  matter  for  the  sword,  her  word  sufficed 
To  spike  the  coward  through  and  through. 

Brmming,  King  and  Boole,  I.  312. 

sufficieiicet  (su-fish'ens),  n.  [=  P.  suffisance 
=  Sp.  suficieneia  =  tg.  suffidencia  =  It.  soffir- 
eiemia,(.  LL.  suffiaienUa,  sufficience,  sufficiency, 
<  L.  suffiicere,  be  sufficient,  suffice :  see  suffice. 
Cf.  suffisance,  the  older  form.]     Same  as  suffi- 


sant  =  Sp.  sufidente  =  Pg.  sux 

ciente,  <  L.  sufficien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sufficere,  be  suf- 


e  =  It.  soffi- 


ficieut,  suffice:  see  suffice.  Cf.  suffisant,  the 
older  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Sufficing;  equal  to  the 
end  proposed;  as  much  as  is  or  may  be  neces- 
sary; adequate;  enough. 

I  sawe  it  in  at  a  back  dore,  and  as  it  is  sayd  the  same 
stable  or  vought  is  sufficient  to  receyue  a  M.  horses. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  44. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  Is  the  evil  thereof.  Mat.  vi.  34. 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

2.  Possessing  adequate  talents  or  accomplish- 
ments; of  competent  power  or  ability;  quali- 
fied; fit;  competent;  capable. 

Also,  ther  schul  be  foure  suffisaunt  men  tor  to  kepe  the 
catel  wel  and  sufSsauntly.  English  Oilds(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 
Who  is  moment  tor  these  things?  2  Cor.  iL  16. 

Pray  you,  let  Cassio  be  received  again.  .  .  . 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  suffLdera  man. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4.  91. 
Nay,  they  are  esteemed  the  more  learned,  and  euffieient 
for  this,  by  the  many. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  To  the  Beader. 
St.  Having  a  competence ;  well-to-do. 

His  [John  Selden's]  father  .  . .  was  a  sufficient  plebeian, 
and  delighted  much  in  music. 

Wood,  AthensB  Oxon.,  II.  179. 
He  [George  Fox]  descended  of  honest  and  sufficient  pa- 
rents, who  endeavotu'ed  to  bring  him  up,  as  they  did  the 
rest  of  their  children,  in  the  way  and  worship  of  the  nation. 
Perm,  Else  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  v. 
4.  Self-sufficient;  self-satisfied;  content. 
Thou  art  the  most  suffUaent  (I'll  say  for  thee), 
Hot  to  believe  a  thing.  Beau,  and  Fl. 

Sufficient  condition,  evidence,  reason.  See  the  nouns. 
=Syn.  1.  Ample,  abundant,  satisfactory,  fulL— 1  and  2 
Conmetent,  Enough,  etc.    See  adequate. 

II,  n.  That  which  is  sumcient;  enough;  a 
sufficiency. 

One  man's  sufficient  is  more  available  than  ten  thousands 
multitude.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  452.    (Davies.) 

SllfiS.ciently  (su-flsh'ent-li),  adm.  [<  sufficient  + 
-ly^.  Cf.  Sttj^om%,  the  older  form.]  1.  To  a 
sufficient  decree ;  to  a  degree  that  answers  the 
purpose  or  gives  satisfaction ;  adequately. 

He  left  them  suffldenUy  provided,  and  conceived  they 
would  have  been  well  governed. 

JF.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  105. 
2.  To  a  considerable  degree :  as,  he  went  away 
sufficiently  discontented.     [CoUoq.] 

sufficingly  (su-fi'sing-li),  adv.  In  a  sufficing 
manner;  so  as  to  satisfy. 

sufficingness  (su-fi'sing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  sufficing.    JS.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  323. 

SUffisancet  (suf'i-zans),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 


faoum,  a  suffix,  neut.  of  L.  suffUms,  subfixus,  pp. 
of  suffigere,  suofigere,  fasten  or  fix  on :  see  suf- 
fix, v.  Ct.  affix,  prefis,  postfix.']  I.Ingram., 
a  letter  or  syllable  added  or  annexed  to  the 
end  of  a  word  or  to  a  verbal  root  or  stem ;  a  for- 
mative element,  consisting  of  one  or  more  let- 
ters, added  to  a  primitive  word  to  make  a  de- 
rivative; a  postfix;  a  terminal  formative,  as  the 
-th  of  length,  the  -d  of  loved,  the  -ly  of  godly,  the 
-Vy  of  tadly,  etc. — 2.  In  math.,  an  index  writ- 
ten after  and  xmder  a  letter,  as  Xq,  x_t,  Xo,  Xg. 

SUfBacal(suf'ik-sal),o.  [<«tt^  +  -ai.J^Oforper- 
taining  to  a  suffix ;  of  the  nature  of  a  suffix.  En- 
eye.  Brit.,  XXI.  272;  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IV.  29. 

suffizion  (su-fik'shon),  n.  [<  suffix  +  -ion.] 
The  act  of  suffixing)  or  the  state  of  being  suf- 
fixed. 

sufflaminatet  (su-flam'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  suf- 
flaminatus,  pp.  of  sufflaminare,  hold  back  by  a 
clog,  check,  <  suffldmen,  a  clog,  brake,  shoe, 
drag-chain  to  check  the  motion  of  a  wheel; 
perhaps  for  "sufflaemen,  <  sub,  under,  +  flac-  in 
flaccus,  "flaous,  hanging  down ;  or  for  "mffrag- 
men,  <  swb,  under,  +  frag-  iafrangere,  pp.  froe- 
tus,  break  (cf.  braJce  as  related  to  break):  see 
suffrage.']  To  retard  the  motion  of,  as  a  car- 
riage by  preventing  one  or  more  of  its  wheels 
from  revolving ;  stop;  impede. 

God  could  anywhere  sufflaminate  and  subvert  the  be- 
ginnings of  wicked  designs. 

Barroa,  Sermon  on  the  Gunpowder  PIoL 

sufflate  (su-fiaf),  v.  t,;  pret.  and  pp.  suffiated, 
ppr.  sufflating.  [<  L.  sufflatus,  pp.  of  suffiare, 
subflare  (>  It.  soffUwe  =  Sp.  soplar  =  Pg.  boprar 
=  P.  souffler),  blow  up  from  below,  infiate,  < 
sub,  under,  +  fla^-e,  blow:  see  blow\  flatus.] 
To  blow  up;  inflate;  also,  to  inspire.     [Bare.] 

An  inflam'd  zeal-burning  mind 
Suffiated  by  the  Holy  Wind. 

T.  Ward,  England's  Beformation,  iii. 

sufflation  (su-fla'shon),  n.  [<  L.  suffiatto{nr-), 
a  blowing  or  puffing  up,  <  suffiare,  blow  up:  see 
sufflate.]  The  act  of  blowing  up  or.inM,ting. 
[Bare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

snfiue  (su-fi6').  n.    In  her.,  a  clarion. 

suffocate  (suf 'o-kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  suffo- 
catea,  ppr.  suffocating.  [<  L.  suffocatus,  pp.  of 
suffocare  (>  It.  soffogare,  soffocare  =  Pg.  suffo- 
ea/r  .-=  Sp.  sufocar  =.  P.  suffoquer),  choke,  stifle, 
<  sub,  imder,  +  faux  (faue-),  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat,  the  pharynx:  see  fauces.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  kill  by  preventing  the  access  of  air  to 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  or  analogous  or- 
gans, as  gills. 

Either  his  [Judas's]  grief  suffocated  him,  or  his  guilt 

made  him  hang  himself ;  for  the  words  will  signifle  either. 

StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

2.  To  impede  respiration  in ;  compress  so  as 
to  prevent  respiration. 

And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  sufoeate. 

Shalt.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6.  46. 

3.  To  stifle;  smother;  extinguish:  as,  to  suf- 
focate fire  or  live  coals. 

So  intense  and  ardent  was  the  flre  of  his  mind  that  it 
not  only  was  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight  of  fuel, 
but  penetrated  the  whole  superincumbent  mass  with  its 
own  heat  and  radiance. 


=Rm.  1.  Stifle,  Strangle,  etc.    See  smcther. 

II.  intrang.  To  become  choked,  stifled,  or 
smothered:  as,  we  are  suffocating  in  this  close 
room. 

suffocatet  (suf 'o-kat),  a.     [<  L.  suffocatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    Suffocated;  choked. 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 

uunce:<M&:-suffisaunSe,<m.suffisar^  ^r^W.^uJ^lTf-t'^^^-.^^-'^-Z^^''-^-^''- 
<  LL.    suffUAentia,  suffioiS^Tel  suffocating  (suf 'o-ka-ting),i,.  a.    Choking;  sti- 


sufficiency  (su-fish'en-si),  n.  [As  sufficience  (see 
-cy).  ]  1 .  The  state  or  character  of  being  suffi- 
cient; adequacy. 

Some  of  y  cheefe  of  y»  company,  perceivelng  ye  mari- 
ners to  teare  y  suffMeneie  of  ye  ships,  as  appeared  by  their 


.]    Sufficiency;  satisfaction. 
No  man  is  wrecched  but  himself  hit  wene. 
And  he  that  hath  himself  hath  sufflmunce. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  L  26. 
Be  payed  with  litelle,  content  with  suffisance. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  27. 
suffisantt,  a.    [ME.  suffisant,  suffisaunt,  <  OP. 
suffisant,  suffisaunt,  <  L.  sufficien(t-)s,  sufficient: 
see  sufficient.]    Sufficient;  capable;  able. 
He  was  lyk  a  knyght, 
And  suffisaunt  of  persone  and  of  might. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1067. 
SUffisantlyt,  adv.    [ME.  suffisantly;  <  suffisant  + 
'  "1  Sufficiently.  C7(OMcer,  Prol.  to  Astrolabe. 


fling. 

The  suffocating  sense  of  woe.  Byran,  Prometheus. 

suffocatingly  (suf 'o-ka-ting-li),  adv.  In  a  suf- 
focating manner;  so  as  to  suffocate. 
suffocation  (suf-o-ka'shon),  n.  [<  P.  suffoca- 
Uon  =  Sp.  sufocadon  =  Pg.  suffocagSo  =  It. 
Mffocaaione,  <  L.  suffocatio(n-),  a  choking,  sti- 
fling, <  suffocare,  choke,  stifle :  see  suffocate.]  1 . 
The  act  of  suffocating,  choking,  or  stifling. 

Death  by  asphyxia  is  a  common  mode  of  accompllshhig 
homicide,  as  by  suffbeation,  hanging,  strangulation. 

Bncyc.  BrU.,  XT.  780. 
2.  The  condition  of  being  suffocated,  choked, 
or  stifled. 


mutterings,  they  entred  Into  serious  conaulltation  with  anflR-yfoTi-fika'^  v  t     V<T,  seuiUviie  e«?i«».,o  ™~'i 
yemf.  £r<KW'<wd,  Plymouth  Plantation, p.  75.  ^"^  *-^       ?5.  •''f ' ^i   l\  ^■Supxus,sul)fixus,'py.ot 

His  suffidenoy  is  such  that  he  bestows  and  possesses,     ffC^Tf '  M^nw^+^«  ^^T'  ^'^^i'  "'^  ^*  °''' 
■    ■  ■   ■  -      '  "  '    BouU.    <»«o>'™der,below, +^^ere, fasten, fix:  see  fe,  anffoftati-iro  fanf'svs«^^   ^       r/      .«      *    _i. 

^       v.]    ^o  attach  at  the  end :  speciflcally  usedof  ^e  1    T^ndW nt .flip li' ^<.^^.  ^^  «"/°«''«  + 
adding  orannexingaletterorsyUable,  asX     butiLt,^^!^  ^  "^  ^^ 


his  plenty  being  unexhausted. 

We  know  the  satisfactoriness  of  justice,  the  sufficiency 
of  truth.  Emerson,  Success. 


It  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation. 

Sltak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ill.  B.  119. 


Ar- 


snffoBSion 

BuffOBSiont  (BU-fosh'on),  n.  f <  L.  suffo8sio(n-),  a 
digging  under,  an  undermining,  <  suffodi/re,  pp. 
suffossus,  pierce  underneath,  bore  through,  < 
«m6,  under,  +  fodire,  dig:  see  fodient,  fossil.'] 
A  digging  under;  an  undermining. 

Those  guffowiam  of  walls,  those  powder-tialna. 

Bp.  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

sufi&ragan  (suf 'ra-gan),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  suffra- 
gan, <  OF.  *av,ffragdn,  var.  of  suffragant,  in  part 
prob.  <  ML.  suffraganeus,  suffraganius,  assist- 
ing, applied  esp.  to  a  bishop,  <  L.  suffragan, 
assist:  a&Q suffragant.']  I.  a.  Assisting;  assis- 
tant ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  suffragan :  as,  a  ««/- 
/rafliaji  bishop;  a,  suffragoM  see.  in  ecclesiastical 
usage  every  bishop  of  a  province  is  said  to  be  suffragan 
relatively  to  the  archbishop.  See  mffragan  bishop,  under 
bislwp. 

The  election  of  archbishopB  had  .  .  .  been  a  continual 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  suffragan  bishops  and  the 
Augustine  monks.  Gofdimith,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

II,  n,  1.  An  auxiliary  bishop,  esijecially  one 
with  no  right  of  ordinary  jurisdiction;  in  the 
Ch.  of  Eng.,  a  bishop  who  has  been  consecrated 
to  assist  the  ordinary  bishop  of  a  see  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  his  diocese,  like  the  ancient 
chorepiscopus  (which  see). 

In  the  time  of  the  Christians  it  was  the  seat  of  a  suffra- 
gan :  now  hardly  a  village.         Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  157. 

2.  A  title  of  every  ordinary  bishop  with  respect 
to  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan  who  is  his 
superior.  =  S;yiL  Coadjutor,  Suffragan.    See  coadjutor. 

BUffraganslup  (Buf 'ra-gan-ship),  n.  [<  suffra- 
gan +  -ship.]    The  position  of  suffragan. 

BUffragantf  (suf 'ra-gant),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  suffra- 
gant =  Pr.  suffragu^nt  =  It.  suffragante,  <  L. 
suffragan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  suffragari,  vote  for,  sup- 
port with  one's  vote,  support,  assist:  see  suf- 
fragate,  suffrage,  v.  Of.  suffragan.]  I.  a.  As- 
sisting. 

Heavenly  doctrine  ought  to  be  chief  ruler  and  principal 
head  evmywhere,  and  not  suffragant  and  subsidiary. 

Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne  (1613),  p.  175.    {Latlumi,,) 

II.  n.  1.  An  assistant;  a  favorer;  one  who 
concurs  with  another. 

More  friends  and  suffragarUt  to  the  virtues  and  modesty 
of  sober  women  than  enemies  to  their  beauty. 

Jer.  Taylor  (J),  Artif .  Handsomeness,  p.  118, 

2.  A  suffragan  bishop ;  a  suffragan. .  Cotgrame. 
BU£Eragatet  (suf'ra-gat),  v,  i.  [<  L.  suffraga- 
tus,  pp.  of  suffragari  (>  It.  sv,ffraga/re=  Pg.  swf- 
fragar  =  8p.  sufragar),  vote  for,  support  with 
one's  vote,  support,  assist:  see  suffrage,  v.]  To 
act  as  suffragant,  aid,  or  subsidiary;  be  assis- 
tant. 

Our  poets  hither  for  adoption  come, 
As  nations  sued  to  be  made  free  of  Borne; 
Not  in  the  suffragating  tribes  to  stand, 
But  in  your  utmost,  last,  provincial  band. 
Dryden,  Prol.  to  University  of  Oxford  (1681 T),  L  31. 
It  cannot  chouse  but  suffragaie  to  the  reasonableness 
and  convenience  thereof,  being  so  discovered. 

Sir  M.  Bale,  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  291. 


SUffragatort  (suf' rarga-tgr),  n.    [<  L.  sux     _ 
tor,  <  suffragari,  support  by  one's  vote :  see  suf- 
fragate.]    One  who  assists  or  favors. 

The  synod  in  the  Low  Countries  is  held  at  Dort;  the 
most  of  their  suffragalors  are  already  assembled. 

Bp.  of  Chester  to  Abp.  Vssher,  p.  67. 

SUfErage  (suf 'raj),  n.  [<  F.  suffrage  =  Sp.  s«- 
fragio  =  Pg.  It.  suffragio,  <  L,  suffragium,  a 
voting-tablet,  a  ballot,  a  vote,  the  right  of  vot- 
ing, a  decision,  judgment,  esp.  a  favorable  de- 
cision, approbation;  prob.  connected  with  suf- 
frage, hock-bone,  also  a  shoot  or  spray,  and 
orig.,  it  is  conjectured,  a  broken  piece,  as  a 
potsherd,  used  in  voting  (cf.  ostracism,  a  kind 
of  voting  so  called  from  the  use  of  shells  or 
potsherds);  <  suffrmgere  (pp.  suffractus),  break 
below,  break  up,  <  sub,  under,  +  frangere 
{■\/  frag),  break:  see  fraction,  hrea'k.  Cf.  nav^ 
frage,  saxifrage.]  1.  A  vote  or  voice  given 
in  deciding  a  controverted  question,  or  in 
the  choice  of  a  person  to  occupy  an  oflS.ce  or 
trust ;  the  formal  expression  of  an  opinion  on 
some  doubtful  question;  consent;  assent;  ap- 
proval. 

There  doe  they  give  their  suffrages  and  voyces  for  the 
election  of  the  Magistrates.         Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  253. 

We  bow  to  beg  your  suffrage  and  kind  ear. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Prol. 

I  know,  if  it  were  put  to  the  question  of  theirs  and  mine, 
the  worse  would  And  more  suffrages. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  To  the  Reader. 

2.  The  political  right  or  act  of  voting ;  the  _ex- 
eroise  or  the  voting  power  in  political  affairs ; 
enpeoially,  the  right,  under  a  representative 
government,  of  participating,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  choice  of  public  officers  and  in  the 
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adoption  or  rejection  of  fundamental  laws: 
usually  with  the  definite  article. 

The  suffrage  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a  right  incident  to 
manhood,  and  could  be  extended  only  according  to  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  were  found  in  possession  of  it. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  IL  llSi 

3.  Testimony;  attestation;  witness. 

Every  miracle  is  the  suffrage  of  Heaven  to  the  truth  of 
a  doctrine.  South. 

4.  Eccles.,  an  intercessory  prayer  or  petition. 
The  suffrages  of  all  the  saints.  Longfdlow. 

In  liturgies:  (a)  Short  petitions,  especially  those  in  the 
litany,  the  lesser  litany  or  preces  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  etc. 

And  then  shall  be  said  the  litany ;  save  only  that  after 
this  place :  That,  .  .  .  ete.,  the  proper  suffrage  shall  be, 
etc.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Consecr.  of  Bishops. 

(6)  The  prayers  of  the  people  in  response  to  and  as  distin- 
guished from  the  versicles  or  prayers  said  in  litanies  by  the 
clergyman. 
5t.  Aid;  assistance;  relief. 

Charms  for  every  disease,  and  sovereign  suffrages  tat 
every  sore.  W.  Patten  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  III.  71). 

Female  BUfitage,  the  political  right  of  women  to  vote. 
It  is  granted  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Utah;  and  several  other  States  of  the  Union 
allow  women  to  vote  on  certain  local  matters,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  Great  Britain.— Household  snfi):age.  See 
household.—  Manhood  BUfllrage,  a  popular  phrase  denot- 
ing suffrage  granted  to  all  male  citizens  who  are  of  age, 
andave  notphysically  or  morally  incapacitated  forits  exer- 
cise ;  universal  suffraj^e.—  Universal  suffrage,  a  loose 
phrase,  commonly  meaning  suffrage  (of  adult  males)  re- 
stricted only  by  non-citizenship,  minority,  criminal  char- 
acter, or  bankruptey ;  manhood  suffrage. 

suffrage  (suf 'raj),  v,  <. ;  pret.  and  pp.  suffraged, 
ppr.  suffragimg.  [<  OF.  "suffrager,  <  L.  suffra- 
gari, LL.  also  snffragare,  vote  for,  support  with 
one's  vote,  support,  favor,  assist,  <  suffragium, 
a  vote :  see  suffrage,  n.  Cf .  suffragant,  suffra- 
gan.] To  vote  for;  elect.  JfiWoJi,  Reformation 
in  Eng.,  ii.     [Bare.] 

Buffragines,  n.    Plural  of  suffrage. 

SUffraginoust  (su-fraj'i-nus),  a.    [<  L.  suffra- 
ginosus,  diseased  in  the  hock,  <  suffrage  {-in-), 
hock:  see  suffrage.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
suffrage,  especially  of  the  horse. 
The  hough  or  suffraginousfiexviTe  behinde. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  1. 

BuffragiBt  (suf 'ra-jist),  m.  l<  suffrage  +  4st.]  1. 
One  who  possesses  or  exercises  the  right  of  suf- 
frage; a  voter. —  2.  One  holding  certain  opin- 
ions cpnoeming  the  right  of  suf&age,  as  about 
its  extension :  as,  a  ■wamwa.-suffragist. 

One  ardent  suffragist,  already  referred  to,  reasoning  by 
analogy  from  lower  to  higher,  proves  the  worthlessness 
of  man  by  the  fact  that  the  female  spider  devours  her  male 
consort.  AUanMc  Monthly,  LXV.  312. 

suffrago  (su-fra'go),  n.;  pi.  suffragines  (-fraj'i- 
nez).  [li.:  see  suffrage.]  1.  The  hock,  or  so- 
called  knee,  of  a  horse's  lund  leg,  whose  convex- 
ity is  backward,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
human  heel;  the  tibiotarsal  articiilation.  See 
cuts  under  hecJc  and  Perissodactyla. —  2.  In  er- 
nith.,  the  heel  proper,  sometimes  called  the 
knee;  the  mediotarsal  articulation,  whose  con- 
vexity is  backward,  at  the  top  of  the  shank, 
where  the  feathers  of  most  birds  stop. 

Buffrutescent  (suf-rg-tes'ent),  a.  [isui-  +fru- 
tescent.]  In  bet.,  only  slightly  or  obscurely 
woody;  a  little  woody  at  the  base. 

suffrutex  (suf'r§-teks),  n.  [NL.,  <  h.  sub,  un- 
der, +  frutex,  a  shrub,  a  bush:  see  frutex.]  1. 
In  'bet.,  an  undershrub,  or  very  small  shrub;  a 
low  plant  with  decidedly  woody  stems,  as  the 
trailing  arbutus,  American  wintergreen,  etc. — 
2.  A  plant  with  a  permanent  woody  base,  but 
with  a  herbaceous  annual  growth'  above,  as  the 
garden-sage,  thyme,  etc.     [Rare,  Eng.] 

SUffruticOBe  (su-fro'ti-k6s),  a.  [<  suffrutex 
{4c-)  +  -ese;  or  <  sub-  +  fruUcese.]  In  bet., 
having  the  character  of  a  suffrutex;  small  with 
woody  stems,  or  having  the  stems  woody  at  the 
base  and  herbaceous  above ;  somewhat  shrub- 
by: noting  a  plant  or  a  stem. 

SUffruticous  (su-fro'ti-kus),  a.  Same  as  suf- 
fruUcose. 

suffruticulose  (suf-r8-tik'u-16s),  a.  [<  sub-  + 
fruticulose.]  In  bet.,  slightly  fruticulose,  as 
some  lichens. 

snffulted  (su-ful'ted),  a.  In  entom.,  gradually 
changing  to  another  color — Suffulted  pupU,  the 
central  spot  of  an  ocellus  when  it  is  formed  by  two  colors 
shading  off  into  each  other. 

SUffumigate  (sii-fu'mi-gat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
suffumigated,  ppr.  suffumigatimg.  [<  L.  suffur- 
migatus,  pp.  of  suffumigare,  subfumigare  (>  It. 
suffumigare,  suffumicare),  smoke  from  below,  < 
sub,  under,  +  fumigare,  smoke :  see  fumigate.] 
To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  to,  as  to  the  body  in 
medical  treatment. 


sufic 

BUfEtunlgation  (su-fu-mi-ga'shgn),  n.  [Also 
subfumigaUon;  <  ME.  subfumygaeioun,  <  OF. 
(and  F.)  suffumigatien  =  Sp.  sufwmigadon  = 
Pg.  suffumigafoe  =  It.  suffumicazione,  <  LL. 
suffu'mgatie{n-),  subfumigatie(n-),  a  smoking 
from  below:  see  suffumigate.]  1.  The  act  of 
fumigating,  literally  from  below;  fumigation. 

Take  your  meate  in  the  hotte  time  of  Summer  in  cold 
places,  but  in  the  Winter  let  there  bee  a  bright  fire,  and 
take  it  in  hotte  places,  your  parlors  or  Chambers  being 
first  purged  and  ayred  with  suffumigationjt. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  267. 

2.  The  act  of  burning  perfumes :  one  of  the 
ceremonies  in  incantation. 


That  usen  exorsisaciouns 
And  eke  subfumygaeiouns. 

Chaucer,  House  of  I'ame,  1. 1264. 

A  simple  sitffumigation,  .  .  .  accompanied  by  availing 
ourselves  of  the  suitable  planetary  hour. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxiL 

3.  A  fume ;  especially,  a  preparation  used  in 
fumigating. 

As  the  suffumigaUoru  of  the  oppressed  stomach  surge 
up  and  cause  the  headache. 

Beo.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  204. 
Another  piebald  knave 
Of  the  same  brotherhood  (he  loved  them  ever) 
Was  actively  preparing  'ueath  his  nose 
Such  a  suffumAgaiixtn  as,  once  fired, 
Had  stunk  the  patient  dead  ere  he  could  groan. 

Browning,  Paracelsus 

SUffumiget  (su-fu'mij),  n.    [<  ML.  suffumigium, 

<  L.  suffumigare,  smoke  from  below:  see  suffii- 
migate.]    Amedicinal  fume. 

suffuse  (su-fiiz'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  suffused, 
ppr.  suffusing.  [<  L.  suffusus,  pp.  of  suffvmdere, 
pour  below  or  underneath,  or  upon,  overspread, 

<  sub,  under,  +  fundere,  pour  out,  spread  out: 
see  /«sel.]  To  overspread,  as  with  a  fluid  or 
tincture ;  fill  or  cover,  as  with  something  fluid: 
as,  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

When  purple  light  shall  next  eiuffuse  the  skies.      Pope. 

Hers  was  a  face  suffused  with  the  fine  essence  of  beauty. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme^  xv. 

Alpine  meadows  soit-suffitsed 

With  rain. 

M.  Arnold,  Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

suffusion  (su-fa'zhon),  n.  [=  P.  suffusion  =  Sp. 
sufusion  =  Pg.  suffuscte  =  It.  suffusione,  <  L. 
suffusio{n-),  a  pouring  out  or  over,  a  spreading: 
see  suffuse.]  1 .  The  act  or  operation  of  suffus- 
ing or  overspreading,  as  with  a  fluid  or  a  color ; 
also,  the  state  of  being  suffused  or  overspread. 

To  those  that  have  the  jaundice  or  like  suffumon  of 
eyes,  objects  appear  of  that  color.  Bay. 

2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over,  as 
an  extravasation  of  blood. 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusitm  veil'd.  Milton,  F.  L.,  iii.  26. 

3.  In  entom.,  a  peculiar  variegation,  observed 
especially  in  Lepideptera,  in  which  the  colors 
appear  to  be  blended  or  run  together,  it  is  most 
common  in  northern  or  alpine  forms  of  species  which  are 
found  with  normal  colors  in  warmer  regions. 

suffusive  (su-fu'siv),  a.  [<  suffuse  +  -we.]  Per- 
taining to  suffusion;  overspreading.  George 
Eliet,  Middlemareh,  xvi. 

SUfi,  sofl  (so'fi,  so'fi),  n.  [Also  soofee,  sophy, 
etc. ;  =  F.  sofi,  seufi;  =  Hind,  sufi,  <  Ar.  svfi,  a 
Moslem  mystic;  either  lit.  'wise,'  <  Gr.  aoi^6g, 
wise  (see  sophist) ;  or,  according  to  some,  <  sjt/, 
wool,  the  sufis  (dervishes,  fakirs)  being  obliged 
to  wear  garments  of  wool,  and  not  of  silk.]  A 
Mohammedan  mystic  who  believes  (1)  that  God 
alone  exists,  and  that  all  visible  and  invisible 
beings  are  mere  emanations  from  him ;  (2)  that, 
as  God  is  the  real  author  of  all  acts  of  mankind, 
man  is  not  a  free  agent,  and  there  can  be  no  real 
difference  between  good  and  evil ;  (3)  that,  as 
the  soul  existed  before  the  body,  and  is  confined 
within  the  latter  as  in  a  cage,  death  should  be 
the  chief  object  of  desire,  for  only  then  does  the 
soul  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  divinity;  and 
(4)  that  religions  are  matters  of  indifference, 
though  some  are  more  advantageous  than  oth- 
ers (as,  for  instance,  Mohammedanism),  and 
that  sufism  is  the  only  true  philosophy. 

If  Pharaoh's  Title  had  betall'n  to  thee  [Solomon], 
If  the  Medes  Myter  bowed  at  thy  knee, 
Wert  thou  a  Sophy;  yet  with  Vertues  luster 
Thou  oughtst  (at  least)  thy  Greatnes  to  illuster. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  Sufi  whilst  in  the  body 
is  meditation  on  the  .  .  .  unity  of  God,  the  remembrance 
of  Ood's  names, ,  .  .  and  the  progressive  advancement  in 
the  .  .  .  journey  of  life,  so  as  to  attain  unification  with 
God.  Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  p.  609. 

SUfic  (so'fik),  as.  [<  suf,  +  Ac]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  suflsm. 


sufic 

There  are  frequent  S&fic  allegories,  just  as  in  the  Makh- 

«an-  Encyc.  Brit,  XVII.  522. 

SUfism,  sofism  (so'fizm,  so'fizm),  n.     [Also  su- 

fiism;  <  sufi  +  -jsto.]    The  mystical  system  of 

the  sufis. 

The  system  of  philosophy  professed  by  Persian  poets 

and  dervishes,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  poems 

of  Hdflz  are  allegorically  interpreted,  is  called  Sujnum,. 

Erwuc  Brit.,  XI.  368. 

SUfistic  (s5-fl8'tik),  a.     [Also  sujmtic;  <  sufi  + 

-ist  +  -jc]     Same  as  sufic. 

The  point  of  view  indicated  by  the  Sufiistic  system  of 
philosophy.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XL  368. 

SUg  (sug),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  unidentified 
parasite  of  the  trout,  prohably  an  epizoic  crus- 
tacean.   Also  called  trout-louse. 

Many  of  them  [trout]  have  aticldng  on  them  Bugs,  or 
Trout-lice,  which  is  a  Icind  of  Worm,  in  shape  like  a  Clove, 
or  Pin  with  a  big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him  and  sucks 
his  moisture.,  Z.  W<dton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  91. 

sug-.    See  suh-. 

Sugantia  (su-gan'shi-a),  n.  pi.    A  variant  of 


sugar  (shug'ar),  n.  [Early mod.  B.  also  suger; 
<  MB.  suger,  sugar,  sugre,  sucre,  <  OF.  sucre,  F. 
Sucre  =  Pr.  sucre  =  Bp.  azucar  =  Pg.  assucar 
(with  Ar.  article  al)  =  It.  zucchero  =  D.  suiker  = 
MLG-.  sucker  =  OHG.  zucura,  MHGr.  zuTcer,  euck- 
er,  G.  zueker  =  Icel.  sykr  =  Sw.  socker  =  Dan. 
sukker  =  OBulg.  sakaru  =  Serv.  chakara,  zaka- 
ra,  chukar  =  Bohem.  cukr  =  Little  Russ.  cukor, 
cukur  =  Buss,  sakharu  =  Pol.  cukier  =  Hung. 
Bukur  (Slavic,  etc.,  partly  after  G.),  <  ML.  suc- 
carum,  succarium,  sucarium,  also  zuecarium, 
zuccara,  zucara,  also  suctura,  etc.,  alteredforms, 
in  part  appar.  simulating  L.  sulcus,  sucvs,  juice 
(see  suck^),  of  saccharum,  L.  saceharon,  <■  Gr. 
a&Kxap,  a&Kxapov,  <  Ar.  sakkar,  sokkcur,  sukkar, 
■with  the  article  as-sokkar,  <  Pers.  shakar=Sm6.. 
shakkar,  <  Prakrit  sakkara,  sugar,  <  Skt.  garkard, 
candied  sugar,  orig.  grit,  gravel;  of.  Skt.  karka- 
ra,  hard,  L.  calculus,  a  pebble  (see  calculus).'] 

1.  The  general  name  of  certain  chemical  com- 
pounds belon^g  to  the  group  of  carbohydrates. 
They  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a  more  or  less  sweet  taste, 
and  are  directly  or  indirectly  fermentable.  According  to 
their  chemical  natiu:e  they  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  saccha/roses  and  glucoses.     See  saccharose  and  glucose. 

2.  A  sweet  crystalline  substance,  prepared 
chiefly  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane, Saccharum  offiomarum,  and  of  the  sugar- 
beet,  but  obtained  also  from  a  great  variety  of 
other  plants,  as  maple,  maize,  sorghum,  birch, 
and  parsnip.  The  process  of  manufacturing  cane-sugar 
generally  begins  with  extracting  the  juice  of  the  canes, 
either  by  passing  them  between  the  rollers  of  a  rolling- 
mill  (see  %ugar-mM\  or  by  the  use  of  raspers  or  "  defl- 
brators  "  reducing  the  canes  to  pulp  and  expressing  the 
juice  by  subjecting  the  pulp  to  the  action  of  poweiful 
presses.  Maceration  of  the  canes  in  steam  or  water,  as  a 
preparation  for  extraction  of  the  juice,  is  also  practised  to 
some  extent.  Another  method,  now  coming  extensively 
into  use,  is  that  of  diffusion,  in  which  the  canes  or  beets 
are  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  the  sugar  is  extracted  by  re- 
peated washings  with  hot  water.  (Compare  ^iffuxion  ap- 
paratus (under  diffusion},  and  ogmose.)  The  extraction  of 
the  juice  by  the  crushing  and  expreasmg  action  of  rollers 
in  sugar-mUls  is,  however,  still  more  extensively  practised 
tlian  any  other  method.  The  juice  is  received  in  a  shallow 
trough  placed  beneath  the  rollers,  and  defecated  by  adding 
to  it  while  heated  below  the  boiling.^oint  either  milk  of 
lime,  lime-water,  bisulphite  of  lime,  lime  followed  by  sul- 
phur dioxid,  sulphur  dioxid  followed  by  lime,  alkaline 
earths,  sulphur  compounds,  or  clilorine  compounds,  milk 
of  lime  bemg  more  generally  used  than  any  of  the  other 
substances  named.  (Compare  defecator.)  The  saccharine 
liquor  is  concentrated  by  boiling,  which  expels  the  water ; 
lime-water  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  that  is  usually 
present ;  the  grosser  impurities  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are 
separated  in  the  form  of  scum.  When  duly  concentrated 
the  syrup  is  run  off  into  shallow  wooden  coolers,  where  it 
concretes ;  it  is  then  put  into  hogsheads  with  holes  in  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  molasses  drains  off  into  cis- 
terns below,  leaving  the  sugar  in  the  state  known  in  com- 
merce bythenameofraw^u^or,  or  Tivuscovado.  Sometimes 
the  molasses  is  immediately  separated  from  the  sugar  by 
centrifugal  force.  The  raw  sugar  is  further  purified  by 
solution  in  water  and  filtration,  first  through  cotton  bags, 
then  through  layers  of  animal  charcoal,  boiling  down  under 
diminished  pressure,  and  crystallization.  Thus  clarified,  it 
takes  the  names  of  lurnp-siuga/r,  loaf-sugar,  refined  eagar, 
etc. ,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  purification  and 
the  form  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  market.  The  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  beet-root  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Kussia,  etc.  The  sugar  is  mostly  ex- 
tracted from  the  roots  by  diffusion,  and  the  subsequent 
defecation  and  concentration  are  carried  out  in  a  manner 
entirely  analogous  to  that  described  for  these  operations 
in  the  manufacture  of  cane-sugar.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  great  quantities  of  sugar  are  obtained  from 
the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  Acer  saccharinum.  (See  cut 
under  Acer.)  The  Gulf  States  and  the  West  Indies  are  the 
principal  sources  whence  the  supplies  of  cane-sugar  are 
derived ;  the  sugar  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  beet.  Sugar  was  only  vaguely 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  during  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
The  cane  was  grown  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  Cyprus,  whence,  some  time  later,  it  was  trans- 
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planted  into  Madeira,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  thence  carried  to  the  New  World. 
For  the  chemical  properties  of  pure  cane-sugar,  see  sac- 
charose, 3. 

This  Manna  is  clept  Bred  of  Aungeles ;  and  it  is  a  white 
thing,  that  is  fulle  swete  and  righte  delicyous,  and  more 
swete  than  Hony  or  Sugre.      MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  152. 

When  shall  we  have  any  good  sugar  come  over?  The 
wars  in  Barbary  make  sugar  at  such  an  excessive  rate,  you 
pay  sweetly  now,  I  warrant,  sir,  do  you  not? 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

3.  Something  that  resembles  sugar  in  any  of  its 
properties. — 4.  Figuratively,  sweet,  honeyed, 
or  soothing  words;  flattery  employed  to  dis- 
guise something  distasteful — Bastard,  beet-root, 
black,  centrifugal  sugar.  See  the  qualifying  words. 
— Brown  sugar,  common  dark  muscovado  sugar. — Cof- 
fee-crushed  sugar,  a  commercial  name  for  crushed  su- 
gar in  which  the  lumps  are  of  convenient  size  for  table  use 
in  sweetening  coffee  and  tea.— Confectioners'  sugar,  a 
highly  refined  sugar  pulverized  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
used  by  confectioners  for  various  purposes.— Crushed 
sugar,  a  commercial  name  for  loaf-sugar  broken  into  irreg- 
ular lumps. — Cut  sugar,  a  commercial  name  for  loaf-su- 
gar cut  into  prismatic  form,  generally  cubes.— Diabetic 
sugar.  See  diabetic.— Ergot-STlgax,  a  sugar  obtained 
from  ergot.  Its  crystals  are  transparent  rhombic  prisms. 
It  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
capable  of  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation. — Gelatin 
sugar.  SameasffJj/cocoS.- Granulated  sugar,  (a)  A 
sugar  which,  by  stirring  during  the  crystallization  of  the 
concentrated  syrup,  is  formed  into  small  disintegrated  crys- 
tals or  grains,  instead  of  compacting  into  a  crystalline  cake 
or  mass  as  in  loaf-sugar.  (&)  The  coarse  grains  or  dust  of  re- 
fined sugar  formed  during  the  operations  of  crushing  or  cut- 
ting loaf-sugar,  and  separated  from  the  lumps  by  screen- 
ing.—Inverted  sugar.  Same  as  invert-sugar.— JAtiaiA 
sugar,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  uncrystallizable  glu- 
cose; this  substance,  however,  is  capable  of  solidifying 
into  an  amorphous  mass.— Malado  sugar,  sugar  eon- 
glomerated  into  a  stic^  mass,  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
sugar  being  masked  by  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  high- 
ly concentrated  invert-sugar  which  cements  the  crystals 
together :  distinguished  from  Tnuseovado  sugar,  in  which 
the  sugar  has  a  distinctly  crystalline  form — the  small  crys- 
tals, however,  being  more  or  less  colored  by  invert-sugar 
and  adhering  impurities.— Maple  sugar.  See  jnaofei.— 
Pulverized  sugar,  a  commercial  name  for  refined  sugar 
ground  to  a  fineness  intermediate  between  that  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  confectioners'  sugar.— Rotatory  power 
of  sugar.  See  rotatory  polarization,  under  rotatory.— 
StardEi-suBar.  Same  as  dextrose.— Sagax  of  acorns, 
queroite.— Sugar  of  Barbaryt,  the  finest  sugar,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  brought  from  Barbary,  before 
the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  was  fully  established,  (if ores. ) 

Ah  sweet,  honey,  Barbary  sugar,  sweet  master. 

JUarstm,,  What  you  Will,  ii.  3. 
Sugar  of  lead.  See  leads.—  Sugar  of  milk,  lactose, 
sugar  (shug'ar),  v.  [<  ME.  sugren,  <  OF.  sucrer, 
sugar;  from'  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sea- 
son, cover,  sprinkle,  mix,  or  impregnate  with 
sugar. —  2.  Figuratively,  to  cover  as  with  sugar ; 
sweeten;  disguise  so  as  to  render  acceptable 
what  is  otherwise  distasteful. 

We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this^ 
'Tis  too  much  proved— that  with  devotion's  visage 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devU  himself.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 48. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  sweeten  something,  as  tea, 
with  sugar.     [Kare.] 

He  sugared,  and  creamed,  and  drank,  and  spoke  not. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen,  xxxvi.    (^Davies.) 

2.  To  make  (maple)  sugar.  [U.S.  and  Canada.] 
— To  sugar  off,  in  maple-sugar  numvf.,  to  pour  the 
wrup  into  molds  to  granulate,  when  sufBclenUy  boiled 
down.  The  sugaring  off  is  the  last  process,  and  is  usually 
attended  with  some  sort  of  frolic  in  the  sugar-camp.  [U.  S. 
and  Canada.] 

sugar-apple  (shug'ar-ap'^l),  n.    See  S,olUnia. 

sugar-bakert  (shug'ar-ba'''ker),  n.  One  whore- 
fines  sugar. 

You  know  her  mother  was  a  Welsh  milliner,  and  her 
father  a  sugar-baker  at  Bristol. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scanda],  ii.  2. 

sugar-bean  (shug'ar-ben),  n.  A  variety  of 
Phaseolvs  lunatus  (see  bean),  cultivated  par- 
ticularly in  Jamaica.  The  species  is  probably 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  but  is  widely 
diffused  in  cultivation. 

sugar-beet  (shug'ar-bet),  n.    See  fteeJi. 

SUgarberry  (shug'ar-ber'i),  n.;  pi.  sugarherries 
(-iz).    Same  as  hdckberry,  2. 

sugar-bird  (shdg'ar-berd),  n.  1.  Any  bird  of 
the  family  Cesrebi^se,  as  the  Bahaman  honey- 
creeper,  Certhiola  bahamensis :  so  called  from 
its  habit  of  sucking  the  sweets  of  flowers.  See 
cut  under  Ccerebinx. — 2.  A  honey-eater  or 
honey-sucker ;  one  of  various  tenuirostral  birds 
of  the  Old  World  which  suck  the  sweets  of 
flowers.  See  Neotariniidse,  Meliphagidse. — 3.  A 
translation  of  the  Indian  name  of  the  American 
evening  grosbeak  or  hawfinch,  Coccothraustes 
or  Hesperiphona  vespertina,  which  is  specially 
fond  of  maple  sugar.      [Local,  U.  S.] 

sugar-bush  (shug'ar-bush),  n.  1.  Same  as 
sugar-orchard. —  2.  See  Protea. 

sugar-camp  (shtig'ar-kamp),  n.  '  A  place  in  or 
near  a  maple  forest  or  orchard  where  the  sap 


sugar-huckleberry 

from  the  trees  is  collected  and  manufactured 
into  sugar.     [U.  8.  and  Canada.] 
SUgar-candiant  (shfig'ar-kan'di-an),  n.   Sugar- 
candy. 

If  nor  a  dram  of  treacle  sovereign. 
Or  aqua>vit»,  or  sugarrcandian. 
Nor  kitchin  cordials  can  it  remedy, 
Certes  his  time  is  come. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  II.  iv.  30. 

sugar-candy  (shiig'ar-kan'di),  n.    Sugar  clari- 
fied and  concreted  or  crystallized.    Compare 

'  rl. 


Sugar-cane  (SaccharutniiffictMarum). 
a,  part  of  the  inflorescence ;  6,  a  spikelet. 


sugar-cane  (shug'ar -kan),  n.  A  saccharine 
grasB, Saccharum  officmarum,the  original  source 
of  manufactured 
sugar,  and  still 
the  source  of  most 
of  the  supply. 
The  sugar-cane  is  a 
stout  perennial  with 
the  habit  of  Indian 
com  and  sorghum, 
growing  from  6  to  20 
feet  high ;  the  leaves 
are  broad  and  fiat,  3 
feetormorelong;  the 
joints  of  the  stalk  are 
about  3  inches  long 
near  the  foot^  becom- 
ing longer  upwardly, 
at  length  producing 
a  very  long  joint 
called  the  "arrow," 
which  bears  a  large 
panicle.  Sugar-cane 
is  propagated  almost 
wholly  by  cuttings, 
the  power  to  perfect 
seed  being  nearly 
lost  through  cultiva- 
tion. Seedlings,  how- 
ever, have  recently 
been  observed  in  Barbados.  The  first  growth  from  the 
cuttings  is  called  plant-cane.  The  succeeding  years  the 
root  sends  up  ratoons,  which  form  the  crop  for  one, 
two,  or  sometimes  more  years,  its  value  decreasing  from 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  cane  requires  a  rich  moist 
soil,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  plant  is  not 
known  in  a  wild  state,  but  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  southern  Asia,  perhaps  in  Cochin-China  or  Ben^.  Its 
cultivation  in  those  regions  began  very  early,  and  now  ex- 
tends throughout  the  tropics,  the  stalk  being  chewed 
where  not  otherwise  used.  It  is  grown  in  the  United 
States  in  several  southern  States,  but  only  in  Louisiana 
in  sufficient  amount  for  the  export  of  sugar. — A£ricail 
sugar-cane,  an  African  vari- 
ety of  the  common  sorghum, 
called  tmpAee.— Chinese  SU- 
gar-cane.  Sameaa  sorghum, 
1.— Sugar-cane  beetle,  a 
scarabaeid  beetle,  Ligyrus  ru- 
giceps,  which  damages  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  by  boring 
into  the  canes  in  the  early 
spring  and  gnawing  off  the 
buds.  It  also  damages  sor- 
ghum and  corn  in  the  south- 
ern United  States.—  Sugar- 
cane borer,  the  larva  of  a 
crambid  moth,  ChUo  sac- 
charalis,  which  bores  sugar- 
cane in  the  southern  United 
States,  the  West  Indies,  and 
elsewhere. 

sugar-coated  (shug'ar- 
k6"ted),  a.     Coated  "with  sugar:  as,  a  sugar- 
coated-pUl. ;  hence,  made  palatable,  in  any  sense. 

sugared  (shilg'ard),  p.  a.  Sweet;  alluring; 
honeyed:  formerly  much  used  in  poetry  to  ex- 
press anything  imusually  attractive:  as,  sug- 
ared conceits. 

This  messinger  connyng  and  gentile  was. 
Off  hys  mouth  issued  sugred  swete  langage. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6029. 

A  sugared  kiss 
In  sport  I  Buckt,  while  she  asleep  did  lie. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 639). 

sugar-grass  (shug'ar-gras),  ra.  1.  The  common 
sorghum,  particularly  its  Chinese  variety.— 2. 
The  grass  Pollinia  Cummgii,  var.  fvlva.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

sugar-gum  (shug'ar-gum),  n.  An  Australian 
gum-tree.  Eucalyptus  corynocalyx,  which  grows 
120  feet  high,  and  afEords  a  durable  timber, 
used  for  railroad-ties,  posts,  etc.  The  foliage 
is  sweetish,  and,  unlike  that  of  most  eucalypts, 
attracts  cattle  and  sheep. 

sugar-house  (shug'ar-hous),  n.  A  manufactur- 
ing establishment  'in  which  saccharine  juices 
are  extracted  from  cane,  etc.,  and  treated  to 
make  raw  sugar,  in  some  such  establishments  the 
process  of  refining  is  carried  further ;  but  they  are  more 
properly  called  re;i7imes.— Sugar-house  molasses,  a  ' 
very  dark  and  concentrated  low-grade  molasses  containing 
mtich  caramel,  formerly  largely  produced  at  sugar-houses 
(whence  the  nameX  but  now,  under  improved  methods  of 
manufacture,  much  reduced  in  quantity,  and  little  used 
except  m  the  manufacture  of  some  proprietary  medicines 
and  m  some  chemical  industries. 

sugar-huckleberry  (shug'Sr-hukn-ber-i), «. 
See  huckleberry. 


Su^ar-cane  Beetle  {LigytUs 
rugwefs),  nearly  twice  natural 
size. 


snganness 

sugariness  (Bh^'ax-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sugary  or  sweet. 

A  .  .  .  flavor,  not  wholly  unpleasing,  nor  unwholesome, 
to  palates  cloyed  with  the  tugeariiiem  of  tamed  and  culti- 
vated fruit.    .  LmoeU,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  Int. 

sugaring  (shug'ar-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sugar, 
v7\  1.  The  act  of  sweetening  with  sugar. —  2. 
The  sugar  used  for  sweetening.— 3.  The  pro- 
cess of  making  sugar. 

sugar-kettle  (shug'ar-ketn),  n.  A  kettle  used 
for  boiling  down  saccharine  juice. 

sugarless  (shtig'ar-les),  a.  [<  mgar  +  -less.l 
Free  from  sugar. 


sugar-loaf  (shug'ar-lof ),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  sugor- 
loffj  "sugrelof;  <  sugar  +  loaf.']    '       '     ' 


leal  mass  of  refined  sugar, 
of  a  conical  shape. 


l,n.  1.  Aoon- 
Hence 
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bon;  hence,  something  particularly  pleasing, 
as  a  bit  of  flattery. 

H  the  child  must  have  grapes  or  mgar-plumt  when  he 

has  a  mind  to  them.  Locke,  Education,  §  36. 

"His  Grace  is  vejy  condescending, "said  Mrs.  Glass,  her 

zeal  tor  inquiry  daked  for  the  present  by  the  dexterous 

administration  of  this  sugar  plvm. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxviii. 
sugar-press  (shug'Sr-pres),  n.    A  press  for  ex- 
tracting the  juice  of  sugar-cane  or  effecting  the 
drainage  of  molasses  from  sugar. 

In  the  Ilande  of  Hispana  or  Hispaniola  were  erected 
28  auger  prases,  to  presse  ye  sugre  which  groweth  plenti- 
fully in  certaine  canes  or  redes  of  the  same  countrey. 
R.  Ellen,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on  Amer- 
ica, ed.  Arber,  p.  40). 
2.  A  hat  sugar-refiner  (shug'ar-re-fi"ner),  n.    One  who 
refines  sugar. 


I  pray  vow  that  ye  woll  vouchesat  to  send  me  an  other  aiicgr-rAfinprv  ^flhTiir'i).T-rn-fT'<'TiAT--i>   n       Anna 

sugar  Jo/ for  my  old  is  do ;  and  also  that  ye  well  do  make  ojleaf-rennery  (snug  ar  re-n  ner-i;,  M.     An  es- 

agyrdill  for  your  dowgter, for  she  hath  nedetherof.  tabiishment  where  sugar  is  refined;  a  sugar- 

Pastan  Letters,  I.  236.  house  in  which  sugar  is  not  only  made  from 

8.  A  high  conical  hill:  a  common  local  name.  *^®  ^^^  syrup,  but  is  also  refined. 

II.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf;  hav-  SUgar-reflning  (shug'ar-re-fi'ning),  n.    The  act 

ing  a  high  conical  form:  as,  a  sugar-loaf  hat.  °'  process  of  refining  sugar. 

—  Sugar-loaf  tool,  in  secO-engravimg,  a  tool  with  an  end  SUgar-SOpt  (shug'ar-sop),  n.    A  sugar-plum. 

of  soft  u-on  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  used  to  smooth  the  Dandle  her  upon  my  knee,  and  give  her  mgar-sops. 

surfaces  of  shields.      ,..     ,        ^             ,      „  .J7etefter,  Monsieur  Thomas,  it  2. 

sugar-louse  (shug'ar-lous),  m.     1.  .Same  as  Half  our  gettlngs 

Sugar-mite. —  a.  A  spnngtau,  Lepwma  saccha-  Must  run  in  sa^ar-sojM  and  nurses' wages  now. 

rina.     See  cut  under  silverfish.  Middletan,  Chaste  Maid,  it  2. 

sugar-maple  (shug'ar-ma"pl),  n.     See  mapfei  sugar-sauirrel(sh-iig'ar-skwur"'el),m-  Thesciu- 

and  Acer  (with  cut).  rine  petaurist,  BeUdeus  seiureus,  or  another 

sugar-meat  (shug'ar-met),  n.    Same  as  sweet-  member  of  the  same  genus.     See  BeUdeus. 

meat.  These  little  marsupials  closely  resemble  true  flying-squir- 

Then  .  .  .  came  another  "most  sumptuous  banquet  of  rels  (as  of  the  genus  Scmropterus,  figured  under  flying- 

sugar-meaUs  for  the  men-at-arms  and^the  ladies,   after  sqvirret),  but  are  near  relatives  of  the  opossum-mice, 

which,  it  being  now  midnight,  the  Lord  of  Leicester  bade  figured  under  Aerdbates. 


the  whole  company  good  rest, 

Motley,  Hist.  Netherlands,  11.  17. 

sugar-mill  (shug'ar-mil),  n.  A  machine  for 
pressing  out  the  jiiice  of  the  sugar-cane,  it  con- 
sists  usually  of  three  parallel  heavy  rollers,  placed  hori- 


Sugar-mill  at  work. 

zontaUy  one  above  and  between  the  other  two.    The  canes 
are  made  to  pass  between  the  rollers,  by  which  means  they 
are  crushed,  and  the  juice  is  expressed  from  them. 
sugar-millet  (shug'ar-mil'et),  n.   The  common 

smar-mlte  (•shuff'Sr-mitl    n      A  mite  of  thfi  SUgaryl  (shiig'ar-i);' a.   [Early  mod.  B. 

gus  sacehari,  or  some  other  species  of  the  re- 
stricted genus  Glyevphagiis,  infesting  sugar. 
These  mites  abound  in  some  samples  of  unre- 
fined sugar,  and  are  supposed  to  cause  grocers' 
itch.    Also  sugar-lome. 

sugar-mold  (shug'ar-mold),  n.  A  conical  mold 
in  which  sugar-loaves  are  formed  in  the  process 
of  refining. 

sugar-nippers  (sh'ug'ar-nip"6rz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.     1.  A  tool  for  cutting  loaf-sugar  into  small 
lumps.  It  is  made  like  shears  with  a  spring-back,  but  the 
blades  are  edged  and  are  directly  opposite  each  other. 
2.  Same  as  sugar-tongs. 

sugar-orchard  (shilg'a.r-6r'''chard),  n.  A  col- 
lection or  smaU  plantation  of  sugar-maples. 
Also  called  sugar-bush.    [American.] 

sugar-packer  (shu^'ar-pak"6r),  n.  A  machine 
for  packing  sugar  into  barrels. 

sugar-pan  (shug'ar-pan),  n.   An  open  or  closed 


sugar-syrup  (shug'ar-sir"up),  n.  1.  The  raw 
juice  or  sap  of  sugar-producing  plants,  roots,  or 
trees. — 2.  In  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
sugar,  a  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  of 
sugar. 

sugar-teat  (shug'ar-tet),  n.  Sugar  tied  up  in 
a  rag  of  linen  of  tlie  shape  and  size  of  a  woman's 
nipple,  and  moistened:  given  to  an  infant  to 
quiet  it. 

sugar-tongs  (shug'Sr-tdngz),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
.Ai  implement  having  two  arms,  each  furnished 
at  the  end  with  a  flat  or  spoon-shaped  plate  or 
a  cluster  of  claws,  for  use  in  lifting  small  lumps 
of  sugar.  It  is  usually  made  with  a  flexible 
back  Like  that  of  shears  for  sheep.  Also  called 
sugar-mppers. 

Or  would  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors  find  fault 
I'or  want  of  sugar-tangs,  or  spoons  for  salt? 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  1.  70. 

sugar-tree  (shug'ar-tre),  n.  1.  Any  tree,  from 
which  sugar-syrup  or  sugary  sap  can  be  ob- 
tained; particularly,  the  sugar-maple.  SeewMj- 
ple^. — S.  An  Australian  shrub  or  small  tree, 
Myoporum  platyca/rpum. 

sugar-vinegar  (shug'ar-vin''''e-gar),  n.  Vinegar 
made  of  the  waste  juice  of  sugar-cane. 

also«Mg'- 
_  sugar  in 
appearance  or  properties;  containing  or  com- 
posed of  sugar;  sweet;  sometimes,  excessively 
or  offensively  sweet. — 2.  Pond  of  sugar  or  of 
sweet  things :  as,  sugairy  palates. — 3.  Sweet  in 
a  figurative  sense;  honeyed;  alluring;  some- 
times, deceitful. 

And  with  the  sugrie  sweete  thereof  allure 
Chast  Ladies  eares  to  fantasies  impure. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  I.  820. 

Walsingham  bewailed  the  implicit  confidence  which  the 

Queen  placed  in  the  sugary  words  of  Alexander  [Duke  of 

Parma].  Motley,  Hist.  Netherlands,  n.  329. 

sugary^  (shfig'a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  sugaries  (-riz).  [JPor 
*sugarery,  <  sugar  +  -ery.]  An  establishment 
where  sugar  is  made ;  a  sugar-house.     [Bare.] 

The  primitive  mode  of  arranging  the  sugary. 

New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  272. 

SUgent  (su'jent),  a.  [<  L.  sugen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
s«fifere,_  suckV  see  sucJcK']  Sucking;  imbibing; 
suctorial;  fitted  for  or  habitually  sucking :  as, 
a  sugent  process ;  a  sugent  animal, 


vessel  for  concentrating  syrups  of  sugar. 

alsot)ac««ttm-iJa»._SngM-panlifter,aformofcrane  »  ™J/<;'»  pi-oj'eBB ;  a  «»^67»  ammax. 

especially  desired  for  fifling  sugar-pans  from  the  fur-  Bugeutia  (8u-]en  shi-a),  n.  pi.     [JNli.  (Brandt) 

naoes.  see  sttgent.]    A  suborder  or  an  order  of  myna- 

sugar-pea  (shug'Sr-pe),  n.    %eepea\  1.  pods;  the  sugent  or  suctorial  millepeds,  having 

sugar-pine  (shug'ar-pin),  n.    See  mm^.  the  opening  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  anterior 

SUgar-platet  (sniig'ar-plat),  n.     Sweetmeats,  part  of  the  body;  the  families  PoZ^«omMtZ«  and 

Puttenham.                "  SiphonophoridsB.    Also  SiphonizanUa. 

sugar-planter  (shug'ar-plan'tfer),  n.    One  who  sugescent  (su-jes'ent),  a.    [<  L.  sugere,  suck, 

owns  or  manages  land  devoted  to  the  cultiva-  +  -escenf]   'Fitted  for  sucking  or  imbibing; 

tion  of  the  sugar-cane.  sugebt;  suctorial;  haustellate.     Foley,  Nat. 

sugar-plum  (shiig'ar-plum),  «.    A  sweetmeat  Theol.,xviii. 

madeof  boiled  sugar  and  various  flavoring  and  suggest   (su-jesf),    v.     [<   L.   suggestus,  pp. 

coloring  ingredients  into  a  round  shape,  or  into  of  suggerere  (>  It.  suggerire  =  Sp.  sugerir  =  Pg. 

the  shape  of  flattened  balls  or  disks;  a  bon-  suggerir  =  F.  suggirer),  carry  or  bring  under, 


suggestion 

furnish,  supply,  produce,  excite,  advise,  sug- 
gest, <  suh,  under,  +  gerere,  bear,  carry:  see 
gerent.  Of.  congest,  digest,  ingest,  etc.]   I.  trans. 

1.  To  place  before  another's  mind  problemat- 
ically; hint;  intimate;  insinuate;  introduce  to 
another's  mind  by  the  prompting  of  an  indirect 
or  mediate  association. 

Nature  her  selfe  suggesteth  the  figure  In  this  or  that 
forme :  but  arte  aydeth  the  iudgement  of  his  vse  and  ap- 
plication. Pvttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  249. 

Fie,  fie,  Master  Fordl  are  you  not  ashamed?  What 
spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  8.  230. 

Virgil  .  .  .  loves  to  nt^^est  a  truth  indirectly,  and,  with- 
out giving  us  a  full  and  open  view  of  it^  to  let  us  see  just 
80  much  as  will  naturally  lead  the  imagination  into  all 
the  parts  that  lie  concesded. 

Addison,  On  Virgil's  Georgics. 

Sunderland,  therefore,  with  exquisite  cunning,  suggest- 
ed to  his  master  the  propriety  of  asking  the  only  proof  of 
obedience  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  Kochester  never 
would  give.  Jfocotrfay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

2.  To  act,  as  an  idea,  so  as  to  call  up  (another 
idea)  by  virtue  either  of  an  association  or  of 
a  natural  eoimection  between  the  ideas. 

The  sight  of  part  of  a  large  building  suggests  the  idea 
of  the  rest  instantaneously. 

Hartley,  Observations  on  Man,  I.  ii.  10. 
We  all  know  that  a  certain  kind  of  sound  suggests  im- 
mediately to  the  mind  a  coach  passing  in  the  street,  and 
not  only  produces  the  imagination,  but  the  belief,  that  a 
coach  is  passing. 

Mkd,  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  II.  viL 

3t.  To  seduce;  tempt;  tempt  away  (from). 

There's  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  not  this  to  suggest  thee 
from  thy  master  thou  talkest  of ;  serve  him  stilL 

Slunk.,  All's  Well,  iv.  6.  47. 

I,  Dametas,  chief  governor  of  all  the  royal  cattle,  and 
also  of  Pamela,  whom  thy  master  most  perniciously  hath 
suggested  out  of  my  dominion,  do  defy  thee  in  a  mortel 
affray.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

=Syn.  1.  InMmate,  InsimuUe,  etc.  See  hinH.—Z,  To  in- 
dicate, prompt,  advise,  remind  of. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  suggestions;  be  tempt- 
ing ;  present  thoughts  or  motives  with  indirect- 
ness or  vrith  diffidence  to  the  mind. 

0  sweet  suggesting  Love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'^ 
leach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  T.,  a  5.  7. 

But  ill  for  him  who  .  .  . 

.  .  .  ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted  crime, 

Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault, 

Securring  and  suggesting  still !      Tennyson,  Will. 

SUggestable  (su-jes'ta-bl),   a.     [<  suggest  -i- 

-aole.']    Same  as  suggestible. 
SUggestedness  (su-jes'ted-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  suggested.   JBentham,  Judicial  Evidence, 

n.  iv. 
SUggester  (su-jes't6r),  n.    [<  suggest  -i-  -eri.] 

One  who  or  that  which  suggests.    Also  su^- 

gestor. 

Some  subom'd  suggestar  of  these  treasons. 

Fletcher  {and  otheri).  Bloody  ]^other,  lit  1. 

suggestibility  (su-jes-ti-bU'i-ti),  n.  [<  suggest- 
ible +  -ity  (see  -biUty),']  .  1.  (Japability  of  be- 
ing suggested. — 2.  A  conforming  social  im- 
pulse, leading  a  person  to  believe  what  is 
emphatically  asserted  and  to  do  what  is  im- 
peratively commanded;  credenciveness  and 
submissiveness;  susceptibility  to  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. 

A  republic  needs  independent  citizens,  quick  in  com- 
prehension, but  slow  in  judgmeni^  and  tenacious  in  that 
which  they  have  recognized  as  right.  Bvery  honest  think- 
er must  endeavor  to  counteract  the  suggestO>Uity  of  the 
masses  by  the  proper  education  of  our  people. 

Cams,  Soul  of  Man,  V.  10. 

Suggestibility.  The  patient  believes  everything  which 
his  hypnotizer  tells  him,  and  does  everything  which  the 
latter  commands.        W.  James,  Prin.  of  PsychoU,  n.  602. 

suggestible  (su-jes'ti-bl),  o.  [<  suggest  +  -ible.'] 
1.  Capable  of  being  suggested. — 2.  Having 
great  suggestibility;  credenoive  and  submis- 
sive. 

Professor  Eicket  tried  on  her  some  experiments  of  sug- 
gestion in  the  waking  state,  and  found  her  somewhat  sug- 
gestible.      Proc.  Soc.  Ptyeh.  Besearch,  Dec,  1890,  p.  441. 

SUggestio  falsi  (su-jes'ti-6  f al'si).  [L. :  siigges- 
tio,  a  suggestion ;  falsi,  gen.  of  falsum,  false- 
hood, fraud :  see  suggestion  and/atee,  ».]  .An  af- 
firmative misrepresentation,  whether  by  words, 
conduct,  or  artifice,  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  suppression  of  the  truth ;  an  indirect  lie. 

suggestion  (su-jes'chon),  n.  [<  F.  suggestion 
=  Sp.  SugesUon  =  Pg.  suggestao  =  It.  sugges- 
tions, <  L.  suggesUo(n-),  an  addition,  an  intima- 
tion, <  suggerere,-pTa.  suggestus,  supply,  suggest: 
see  suggesf]  1.  The  act  of  placing  before  the 
mind  problematically;  also,  the  idea  so  pro- 
duced; the  insinuation  of  an  idea  by  indirect 
association;  hint;  intimation;  prompting;  also, 
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especially,  an  incitement  to  an  animal,  brutal,  SUggestiveness  (su-jes'tiv-nes),  n, 
or  diaboUcal  act.  '         '       "'    '  ~''' — 


The  state 
New  Prince- 


or  character  of  being  suggestive, 
„     n,*,  ^.     I'oraU  the  rest,  to»  JJei;.,  Nov.,  1886,  p.  364. 

Xhey-Utake^^i^ffe^on^^oaUapflmdk  suggestment     SU-jest^ment),  n.     .^,.^ 

SAoi..  Tempest,  U.  1.288.     "^f^^-^    Suggestion.    likp.Dict.     [Bare.] 


[<  suggest  + 

. [Kara.] 

He  knew  that  by  his  preaching  evident  and  certain  „~'^l'J!'i.",'tS?i°''>i!^\   l""'''aarYii>  ao  •uujfiester 

good  was  done;  but  that  there  wafany  evil  in  his  way  of  SUggestor  (su-jes^tor),  n.     ^^^^f^^^^JZ    , 

dolngit,  or  likely  to  arise  from  it,  was  a  thought  which,  SUggestreSS    (su-jes'tres),    n.     \S   suggesier  -r 

-ess.]    A  female  who  suggests.    Be  Qumcey. 


if  it  had  arisen  in  his  own  mind,  he  would  immediately 
have  ascribed  to  the  guggeitCon  of  Satan. 

Southey,  Bnnyan,  p.  48. 

2.  The  action  of  an  idea  in  bringing  another 
idea  to  mind,  either  through  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation or  by  virtue  of  the  natural  connection 
of  the  ideas. 

The  other  part  of  the  invention,  which  I  term  gugget- 
tt'on,  doth  assign  and  direct  us  to  certain  markes  or  places 
which  may  excite  our  mind  to  return  and  produce  such 
knowledge  as  it  hath  formerly  collected,  to  the  end  we 
may  make  use  thereof. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  il 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  terms  suggest  and  eug- 
gegiion  are,  in  their  psychological  relation,  of  recent,  or 
even  modern,  application;  for,  so  applied,  they  are  old — 

the  oldest  we  possess.    In  this  relative  signification,  su^-  eiiaffiU /sni'in  i>  t 

ffero,  the  verb,  ascends  to  Cicero ;  and  8i<aa<!seio,  the  noun,  ouegiir  vb"j  ";>  •  ",-  ,,,  ,-  jvn  \,ai<na 
is  a  Louseholci  expression  of  TertuUian  and  St.  Augustine!  }are,  also  sugtllare,  beat  black  and  blue,  Henoe 
Among  the  earlier  modem  philosophers,  and  in  this  pre- 
cise application,  they  were,  of  course,  familiar  words — as 
la  shewn,  among  five  hundred  others,  by  the  writings  of 
Hermolaus  Barbarus,  the  elder  Scaliget,  Melanchthon, 
Simouius,  Campanella,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Schoolmen, 
etc.  They  were  no  strangers  to  Hobbes  and  Locke ;  and 
80  far  is  Berkeley  from  having  first  employed  them  in  this 


[Rare.] 

SUggestum  (su-jes'tum),  n.x  pi.  suggesta  (-tS,), 
as  E.  suggestums  (-tumz).  [L.,  <  suggerere,  pp. 
suggestus,  carry  or  bring  under:  see  suggest.} 
In  Rom.  antiq.,  a  platform,  stage,  or  tribune ;  a 
raised  seat;  a  dais. 

The  ancient  Suggestums,  as  I  have  often  observed  on 
medals,  as  well  as  on  Constantine's  arch,  were  made  of 
wood,  like  a  little  kind  of  stage,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails 
are  somethnes  represented  that  are  supposed  to  have  fas- 
tened the  boards  together.  We  often  see  on  them  the  em- 
peror, and  two  or  three  general  officers,  sometimes  sitting 
and  sometimes  standing,  as  they  made  speeches  or  dis- 
tributed a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or  people. 

Addison,  Eemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  L  402). 

[<  OF.  sugiUer,  <  L.  suggil- 


insiilt,  revile.]     1.  To  beat  black  and  blue. 
Tho"  we  with  blacks  and  blues  are  suggUld, 
Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  are  cudgelld. 

5.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  I.  iiL  1039. 

3.  To  defame;  sully;  blacken. 
Openly  impugned  or  secretly  suggHled.  Strype. 


relation,  as  Mr.  Stewart  seems<  to  suppose,  Berkeley  only  ,,  .,.,,  r^T  'ti  ^ 

did  not  contmue  what  he  found  established  and  in  com-  SUgglUatCt  (suj'l-lat),  V.  t.    [<  Li.  SuggiUatUS,  pp_ 


Hamilton,  Reid's  Works,  note  D**. 
(But  the  above  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  SuggesHonwaa 
hardly  in  common  use  in  this  sense  before  Berkeley.] 

It  is  by  suggestion,  not  cumulation,  that  profound  im- 
pressions are  made  upon  the  imagination. 

Loweu,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  IBS. 

3.  Specifically,  in  hypnotism,  the  insinuation 
of  a  belief  or  impulse  into  the  mind  of  the  sub- 
ject by  any  means,  ks  by  words  or  gestures,  usu- 
ally by  emphatic  declaration ;  also,  the  impulse 


o?'suggiliare,  teat  black  and  blue:  see  suggil.'} 
Same  as  suggil,  1.  Wiseman,  Surgery.  , 
SUggillationt  (suj-i-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  sugilla- 
Uon  =  Sp.  sugilacion  ='  Pg.  sugillagSo,  <  L. 
sugiUatio(n-),  suggillaUo{n-),  a  black-and-blue 
mark,  a  spot  from  a  bruise,  an  affront :  see  sug- 
gillate.']  AUvid  or  black-and-blue  mark;  ablow; 
a  bruise ;  ecohymosis :  also  applied  to  the  spots 
which  occur  in  disease  and  in  incipient  putre- 
faction 


of  trust  and  submission  which  leads  to  the  ef-  gugji  n.    An  obsolete  or  Scotch  form  of  sought. 
feotiveness  of  such  incitement ;  also,  the  idea  sugi(sS'ge)  n.  [Jap.]  J 


so  suggested.  Vertal  suggestion  is  the  usual  method. 
Another  is  known  as  suggestion  by  attitude,  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  person  placed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  is  caused 
to  pray. 

Suggestion  appears  to  be  entirely  a  phenomenon  of  un- 
conscious memory.  Atner.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  514. 

4t.  Indirect  or  hidden  action. 

This  oardinall  [Wolsey]  ...  by  craftie  suggestion  gat 
into  his  hands  innumerable  treasure. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  HI.  922. 

5.  In  law,  information  without  oath,  (o)  An  in- 
formation drawn  in  vpriting,  showing  cause  to  have  a  pro- 
hibition, (b)  A  statement  or  representation  of  some  mat- 
ter of  fact  entered  upon  the  record  of  a  suit  at  the  instance 
of  a  party  thereto,  made  by  attorney  or  counsel  without 
further  evidence,  usually  called  suggestion  upon  the  record  ; 
a  mode  of  proceeding  allowed  in  some  cases  as  to  undis- 
puted facts  incidentally  involved,  such  as  the  death  of 
one  of  several  plaintiffs,  where  the  survivors  are  entitled 


-Jap-J  A  coniferous  tree,  Crj(p- 
tomeria  Japonica,  the  Japan  cedar,  it  is  the  larg- 
est tree  of  Japan,  growing  120  feet  high,  with  a  long 
straight  stem;  the  wood  is  compact,  very  white,  soft, 
and  easily  worked,  much  used  in  house-building.  It  is 
found  also  in  northern  China,  and  is  locally  planted  as  a 
timber-tree,  but  requires  moist  forest  valleys  for  success. 
suicidal  (sii'i-si-dal),  a.  [<  suieide  +  -al.']  Par- 
taking or  being  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of 
suicide;  suggestive  of  suicide;  leading  to  sui- 
cide: as,  suiBidal  mania;  hence,  figuratively, 
destructive  of  one's  aims  or  interests;  self -de- 
structive :  as,  a  swieidal  business  policy. 

I  am  in  the  Dovms.  It's  this  unbearably  dull,  suiddal 
room — and  old  Boguey  down-stairs,  I  suppose. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxxii. 

At  the  root  of  all  suicidal  tendencies  lies  an  estimate  of 
moral  obligation  and  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  that  introduced  or  sanctioned  by 
the  OospeL  H.  N.  OxenTiam,  Short  Studies,  p.  180. 

In  a  suicidal 


to  continue  the  action.— Negative  suggestion,  that  form 

of  hypnotic  suggestion  which  results  in  lessened  or  sup-  cnicidallv    (su'i-si-dal-i),  ado. 

pressed  activity,  as  abrogation  of  will-power,  ansesthesia  of  "•'  ■■     " 

any  kind,  or  inability  to  think,  talk,  act,  etc.— Post-hyp-     ™'^yj'^|'     .,.    .,.  ^      w        ■  -^         a      -d 

notic  suggestion,  an  impression  made  on  a  hypnotized  SUlCldel  (su'i-sid),  n.     [=  F.  smctde  =  Sp.  Pg. 

person,  persisting  unrecognized  for  some  time  after  the     It.  suMda,  <  Nli.* suicida,  <  L.  sui,  of  oneself,  + 


cjaa,  a  killer,  <  ciedere,  kiU.  ]  One  who  commits 
suicide ;  at  common  law,  one  who,  being  of  the 
years  of  discretion  and  of  sound  mind,  destroys 
himself. 


hypnotic  condition  is  passed,  and  taking  eifect  at  the  in 

tended  time.— Principle  of  suggestion,  association  of 

Ideas.  See  lunraraaeuin.- Relative  suggestion,  judg- 
ment.—Spontaneous   suggestion.     See  simntaneous. 

=Syn.  1.  IntimaUon,  InsinMoHoTt,  etc.    See  hint^,  v.  t. 
SUggestionism  (su-jes'ohon-izm),  n.     The  doc-  „  f^^g  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow; 

trine  that  hypnotic  persons  are  merely  persons  we  make  misfortune,  snicides  in  woe. 

too  trustful  and  submissive,  and  that  the  so-  Young,  Love  of  Tame,  v. 

called  hypnotic  trance  is   merely  a  state  in  suicide^  (su'i-sid),  n.     [=  F.  svimde  =  Sp.  Pg, 

which  these  characters  have  been  stimulated    it.  suieidio,  <  NIi.  *suicidium,  suicide,  <  L. 

and  distrust  lulled. 
SUggestionist  (su-jes'chon-ist),  n.    A  person 

who  accepts  the  theory  of  suggestionism. 
suggestive  (su-jes'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  suggesUf 

=  Pg.  It.  suggestioo;  as  stiggest  +  -ive.l    I.  a. 

1.  (jontaininga  suggestion  or  hint;  suggesting 
what  does  not  appear  on  the  surface ;  also,  full 
of  suggestion;  stimulating  reflection. 

He  [Bacon]  is,  throughout,  and  especially  in  his  Essays, 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  authors  that  ever  wrote. 

Whtttdy,  Pref .  to  Bacon's  Essays. 

"The  king  [of  Uganda]  habitually  bears  a  couple  of 
spears":  a  duplication  of  weapons  ig'^m suggestive,  like 
the  two  swords,  of  a  trophy  [one  presumably  being  taken 
from  an  enemy].  B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SooioL,  1 409. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  hypnotic 

suggestion. 

Hypnotic  or  suggesHve  therapeutics. 

Bjomstriim,  Hypnotism,  p.  91. 

II.  TO.  Something  intended  to  suggest  ideas 
to  the  mind, 

suggestively  (su-jes'tiv-li),  a<i».  ,  In  a  sugges-       _  ,-,■-,.      s         ry     •  -^  o  _i_   •      -, 

tive  manner;  by  way  of  suggestion;  so  as  to  suiClQlsm (su'i-si-dizm),  to.    [<.su^c^de^  +  -wm.^ 
suggest,  or  stimulate  reflection.  A  disposition  to  suicide.    Imp.  Diet. 


It.  suieidio,  <  NIi.  *suieidium,  suicide,  <  j-i.  oh.*, 
of  oneself,  -f-  -cidium,  a  kiUing,  <  cxdere,  kill.] 
1.  The  act  of  designedly  destroying  one's  own 
life.  To  constitute  suicide  at  common  law,  the  person 
must  be  of  years  of  discretion  and  of  sound  mind.  The 
word  is  by  some  writers  used  to  include  the  act  of  one 
who,  in  maliciously  attempting  to  kill  another,  occasions 
his  own  death,  as  where  a  man  shoots  at  another  and  the 
gun  bursts  and  kills  himself.    H.  Sephen. 

The  argument  which  Plutarch  and  other  writers  derived 
from  human  dignity  was  that  true  courage  is  shown  in  the 
manful  endurance  of  suif  erin^,  while  suicide,  being  an  act 
of  flight,  is  an  act  of  cowardice,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  man.  Leeky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  46. 

3.  Figuratively,  destruction  of  one's  own  inter- 
ests or  aims. 

In  countries  pretending  to  civihsation  there  should  be 
no  war,  much  less  intestine  war,  which  may  be  justly 
called  political  nticide.  T.  Knox,  Works,  V.  126. 

suicide^  (su'i-Efid),  v.  i.  [<  suicide^,  to.]  To  be 
guilty  of  suicide.     [Slang.] 

The  wills  which  had  been  made  by  persons  who  suicided 
while  under  accusation  were  valid. 

Quoted  in  N'.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  197. 


suist 

SUicism  (su'i-sizm),  TO.  [<  L.  sui,  of  oneself,  + 
-c-ism:  seeegoism.']  Selfishness;  egotism;  ego- 
ism: the  opposite  of  altruism.     [Bare.] 

But  his  suicismx  was  BO  grosse  that  any  of  Ahab's  re- 
lations (whom  he  made  run  out  of  all  they  had)  might 
read  it.  £.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  383.    (Nares.) 

Suidse  (su'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sus  +  -id*.] 
The  swine;  the  stuform  or  suilline  quadru- 
peds, a  family  of  setiferous  artiodactyl  (or  even- 
toed)  non-ruminant  ungulate  mammals,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Sus.  The  family  formerly  con- 
tained all  the  swine,  and  corresponded  to  the  three  mod- 
em families — the  Dimtylidse  or  peccaries,  the  Phacochoe- 
ridie  or  wart-hogs,  and  the  Suidse  proper.  In  these  last 
the  palatomaxillary  axis  is  scarcely  deflected,  or  nearly 
parallel  with  the  occipitosphenoid  axis ;  the  bssisphenoid 
is  normal,  without  sinuses;  the  orbits  are  directed  outward 
and  forward ;  the  malar  bones  are  elongated,  and  expanded 
downward ;  and  the  dentition  is  normal,  with  44  teeth. 
The  restricted  family  contains,  besides  the  genus  Sus,  the 
Indian  Poreula,  the  African  Potaimocluxrus  or  river-hogs, 
and  the  Malayan  Babirussa.  See  cuts  under  bdbiruita, 
boar,  pecca/ry,  Phaeocluerue,  and  PotamoeluKrus. 

BUiform  (sii'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  sus,  swine,  -I- 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  characters 
of  the  Suidse;  related  to  the  swine;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Smformia. 

Suiformia  (sfi-i-f  6r'mi-a),  TO.  pi.  [NL. :  see  sui- 
form.']  .  The  suiform  setiferous  animals,  or 
swine  proper,  represented  by  the  Suidse  and 
PhacochoeridsB,  as  distinguished  from  the  Di- 
cotyliformia  or  Dicotylidse.     Gill. 

sui  generis  (sti'i  jen'e-ris).  [L. :  sui,  gen.  of 
suus,  his,  her,  its,  their;  generis,  gen.  ot  genus, 
kind :  see  genus.']  Of  Ms,  her,  its,  or  their  own 
or  peculiar  kind;  singular. 

sui  juris  (su'i  jo'ris).  [L. :  sui,  gen.  of  suus, 
his,  her,  its,  their;  jwris,  gen.  otjus,  right,  jus- 
tice, duty:  see  jus^.]  1.  In  Mom.  law,  the 
status  of  any  one  who  was  not  subject  to  the 
patria  potestas.  S.  E.  Baldwin. —  3.  In  mod- 
em legal  usage,  of  full  age  and  capacity,  and 
legally  capable  of  managing  one's  own  afflairs, 
as  distinguished  from  infants,  lunatics,  and  wo- 
man under  common-law  disqualifications  of 
coverture. 

suillaget,  n.    Same  as  sullage. 

suilline  (sii'i-lin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  suiUus,  per- 
taining to  swine,  <  sus,  a  hog,  swine :  see  Sus.] 

1.  a.  Swinish;  pig-Uke;  suiform;  pertaining  to 
the  swine :  as,  a  suilline  artiodactyl. 

II.  TO.  A  swine. 

Suin8e(su-i'ne),TO.jpZ.  [NL.,  <  iSms  + -iTOas.]  A 
subfainily  of  Suidse,  when  the  family  name  ia 
used  in  a  broad  sense :  same  as  Suidse  proper. 

suine  (su'in),  n.  A  preparation  from  beef-suet 
and  lard;  a  mixture  of  oleomargarin  vrithlard, 
refined  cottonseed-oil,  or  other  fatty  sub- 
stances, used  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

suing^  (sii'ing),TO.  [Alsosewing;  <  ME.sewynge; 
verbal  n.  of  sue\  v.]  If.  Regular  succession, 
order,  or  gradation;  proportion. 

Men  may  seo  on  an  appul-treo,  meny  tyme  and  ofte. 

Of  o  kynne  apples  aren  nat  yliche  grete, 

Ke  of  sewynge  smale  ne  of  o  swetnesse  swete. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  63. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  or  paying  suit; 
wooing. —  3.  The  act  or  process  of  prosecuting 
judicially;  bringing  suit. 

suing^t  (su'ing),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  sewynge;  ppr.  of 
sue^v.]    1.  Following;  ensuing. 

The  nyght  sewynge,  this  white  Knyght  cam  to  the  7 
lynages.  JUandeville,  Travels,  p.  226. 

2.  Conformable;  in  proportion. 

I  knew  on  her  noon  other  lak 

That  al  her  limmes  nere  [were  not]  pure  seuring. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  969. 

SUing^t,  TO. ,  Same  as  sewing'^. 

The  percolation,  or  suing  of  the  verjnyce  through  the 
wood.  Bacon,  Nat  Hist,  §  79. 

suinglyt  (su'ing-U),  adv.  [<  ME.  sewyngly;  < 
suing\p. a.,  +  -Z^2.]  Indueorder;  afterward; 
later. 

Now  schalle  I  seye  zou  sewyngly  of  Contrees  and  Ties 
that  ben  bezonde  the  Contrees  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

Uandeville,  Travels,  p.  263i 

SUint  (swint),  TO.  [F.  -.  see  sandiver.]  The  nat- 
ural grease  of  wool,  consisting  of  insoluble 
soapy  matter  combined  with  a  soluble  salt  con- 
taining from  15  to  33  per  cent,  of  potash,  which 
may  be  extracted  commercially  from  the  wool- 
washings. 

SUiriri  (swi-re'ri),  to.  [S.  Amer.]  A  South 
American  tyiannine  bird  of  the  genus  Fluvi- 
cola,  as  F.  icterophrys;  a  watercap.  See  cut 
under  Fluvieola. 

SUist  (sti'ist),  TO.  [<  L.  sui,  of  himself,  herself, 
itself,  +  -ist.]  One  who  selfishly  seeks  his  own 
gratification;  a  self-seeker;  an  egotist.  [Rare.] 


suist 

In  short,  a  suist  and  selfe-projector  (so  far  as  known) 
is  one  the  world  would  not  care  how  soon  he  were  gone ; 
and  when  gone,  one  that  Heaven  will  never  receive ;  (or 
thither  I  am  sure  he  cometh  not  that  would  (like  him) 
go  thither  alone,    if.  WhtUoek,  Zootomia,  p.  883.    (Naret.) 

suit  (sut),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  suite,  sute;  < 
ME.  8ute,  seute,  suite,  soyte,  <  OP.  suite,  smtte, 
suete,  seute,  siute,  a  following,  pursuit,  ohase, 
action,  series,  suit,  =  Sp.  segmda,  f.,  seguido, 
m.,  =  Pg.  seguito,  sequito,  m.,  =  It.  seguita,  t., 
seguito,  m.,  a  following,  suit,  etc.,  <  ML.  secuta, 
seguuta,  *seguita,  a  following,  suit,  etc.,  <  L. 
segui,  pp.  secutus,  follow,  pursue :  see  swei.  Cf . 
suite  (swet),  the  same  word,  from  mod.  F.]  If. 
A  following;  the  act  of  pursuing,  as  game; 
pursuit. 

Tho  the  aeute  aesed  after  the  swete  bestes. 

WiMiam  of  Pcdeme  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  2615. 

St.  Series;  succession;  regular  order. 

There  is  a  toy  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would  not 
have  it  given  over,  hut  waited  upon  a  little.  They  say  it 
is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries  (I  know  not  in  what 
part)  that  every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and 
sute  of  years  and  weathers  comes  about  again. 

Bacon,  Vicissitudes  of  Things  (ed.  1887),  p.  566. 

3.  The  act  of  suing;  a  seeldug  for  something 
■by  solicitation  or  petition;  an  address  of  en- 
treaty; petition;  prayer. 

They  made  wonderful  earnest  and  importunate  suit 
unto  me,  that  1  would  teach  and  instruct  them  in  that 
tongue  and  learning  [the  Greek], 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  ii.  7. 
Especially — (a)  A  petition  made  to  a  person  of  exalted 
station,  as  a  prince  or  prelate. 

And  hauing  a  suite  to  the  king,  [he]  met  by  chaunce 
with  one  Philino,  a  louer  of  wine  and  a  merry  companion 
in  Court.  Puttenhwm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  112. 

That  swif  t-wing'd  advocate,  that  did  commence 
Our  welcome  suits  before  the  £ing  of  kings. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  15. 
(fi)  Solicitation  for  a  woman's  hand  in  marriage ;  court- 
ship ;  proposal  of  marriage. 

Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  IL  3. 52. 
Jer.  Oh,  here  comes  Isaac  !  I  hope  he  has  prospered  in 
his  suit. 

Ferd.  Doubtless  that  agreeable  figure  of  his  must  have 
helped  his  suit  surprisingly.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iL  3. 

4.  In  law.  (a)  A  proceeding  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice for  the  enforcement  or  protection  of  a  right 
or  claim,  or  for  the  redress  of  a  wrong ;  prose- 
cution of  a  right  or  claim  before  any  tribunal: 
as,  a  civil  suit;  a  criminal  suit;  a  suit  in  chan- 
cery. Suit  is  a  very  general  term,  more  comprehensive 
than  action,  and  includes  both  actions  at  law  and  bills  in 
chancery.  It  usually  includes  special  proceedings,  such 
as  mandamus. 

Our  lawyers,  like  Demosthenes,  are  mute, 
And  will  not  speak,  though  in  a  rightful!  sute, 
Vnlesse  a  golden  kei  vnlocke  their  tongue. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

In  England  the  several  suits  or  remedial  instruments  of 

justice  are  .  .  .  distinguished  into  three  kinds :  actions 

personal,  real,  and  mixed.         Blaekstone,  Com.,  III.  viii. 

(6)  The  witnesses  or  followers  of  the  plaiatifE 
in  an  action  at  law. —  5.  In  feudallaw,  a  follow- 
ing or  attendance,  (a)  Attendance  by  a  tenant  on  his 
lord,  especially  at  his  court.  (6)  Attendance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  service,  (c)  The  offspring,  retinue, 
chattels,  and  appurtenances  of  a  villein. 

6.  A  company  of  attendants  or  followers; 
train ;  retinue.    Now  commonly  suite. 

So  come  in  sodanly  a  senatour  of  Itome, 

Wyth  sextene  knyghtes  in  a  soyte  sewande  hym  one. 

Xarte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  81. 
Had  there  not  come  in  Tydeus  and  Telenor,  with  fortie 
or  flttie  in  their  suit,  to  the  defence. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

7.  A  number  of  things  composing  a  sequence 
or  succession ;  a  number  of  things  of  a  like  kind 
that  follow  in  a  series  and  are  intended  to  be 
■used  together;  a  set  or  suite;  specifically,  one 
of  the  four  sets  or  classes,  known  as  spades, 
clubs,  hearts,  and  diamonds,  into  which  play- 
ing-cards are  divided. 

Leaving  the  ancient  game  of  England  (Trumpe),  where 

every  ooate  and  sute  are  sorted  in  their  degree,  [they]  are 

running  to  Ruffe.      Martina  Months  Minde  (1689),  Epistle 

[to  the  Keader.    (Mares.) 

I  have  chosen  one  from  each  of  the  different  suits, 
namely,  the  King  of  Columbines,  the  Queen  of  Kabbits, 
the  Knave  of  Pinks,  and  the  Ace  of  Hoses ;  which  answer- 
ed to  tlie  spades,  the  clubs,  the  diamonds,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  moderns.  Sirutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  432. 

The  cards  don't  cheat,  ...  and  there  is  nothing  so  flat- 
tering in  the  world  as  a  good  «tite  of  trumps. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxx. 

8.  A  number  of  different  objects  intended  to 
■be  used  together,  especially  when  made  of 
similar  materials  and  corresponding  in  general 
character  and  purpose :  thus,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent garments  designed  to  be  worn  together 
form  a  suit  of  clothes ;  a  number  of  sails  of  dif- 
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ferent  sizes  and  fitting  different  spars  form  a 
suit  of  sails. 

Al  his  halles 
I  wold  do  peynte  with  pure  golde. 
And  tapite  hem  f ul  many  folde 
Of  00  mte.     Chmicer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  261. 
Brane  in  our  sutes  of  channge,  senen  double  folde. 

UdaU,  Koister  Doister,  ii.  3. 
Some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured  satin. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 11. 
From  Ten  to  Twelve.    In  Conference  with  my  Mantua 
Maker.    Sorted  a  Suit  of  Kibbonds. 
Lady's  Diary,  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen 

[Anne,  I.  91. 
Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of  arms. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
Adminiatration  suit,  in  Eng.  law,  an  action  of  an  equi- 
table nature,  to  have  administration  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
cedent in  case  of  alleged  insolvency.— A  suit  of  hair, 
teeth,  or  whiskers,  a  full  complement ;  a  full  set  of  its 
kind.  [Local  and  coUoq.,  U.  S.] 
Suit  of  hair,  for  head  of  hair.  Chautauquan,  VIII.  430. 
The  face  of  this  gentleman  was  strikingly  marked  by  a 
Bvit  of  enormous  black  whiskers  that  flowed  together  and 
united  under  his  chin.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

Discontinuance  of  a  suit.  Seediseontirmance.—TieB'h. 
suit,  in  law.  See  fresh.— jMng  suit,  in  the  game  of 
whist,  a  suit  of  four  cards  or  more.— Next,  petitory, 
Skeleton  suit.  See  the  adjectives.— Out  of  suits,  no 
longer  in  service  and  attendance ;  no  longer  on  friendly 
terms. 

Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  qf  suits  with  fortune. 

That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 
Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2.  258. 
Short  suit,  in  the  game  of  whist,  a  suit  of  three  cards  or 
less. — Suit  and  service,  in  the  feudal  system,  the  at- 
tendance upon  the  court  of  the  lord,  and  the  homage  and 
services  rendered  by  the  vassal,  in  consideration  of  his 
tenure  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  lord. 

His  [Lord  Egmont's]  scheme  was  to  divide  the  Island 
into  flfty  baronies ;  each  baron  was  to  erect  a  castle  with  a 
moat  and  drawbridge  in  genuine  mediaeval  fashion,  he  was 
to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  men-at-arms,  and  do  suit 
and  service  to  the  Lord  Paramount. 

W.  F.  Sde,  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba,  iv. 
Suit  at  law.    See  def .  4. 

Dr.  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  observes 
that  a  court  solicitation  was  called  simply  a  suit,  and  a 
process  a  suit  at  law. 

J.  Nott,  Note  in  Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  114. 
Suit  covenant,  in  Bny.  feudal  law,  a  covenant  to  attend 
and  serve  at  a  lord's  court ;  the  covenant  of  the  vassal  to 
render  suit  to  his  lord's  retinue. —  Suit  for  contribu- 
tion. See  contribution. — Suit  of  court,  in  the  feudal 
system,  a  tenant's  obligation  to  render  suit  and  service 
(which  see,  above). — To  follow  suit.  SeefoUow.=Syn. 
3.  Bequest,  Petition,  etc.  See  prayer^. 
suit  (sut),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  suite,  sute;  < 
suit,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  adapt;  accommodate; 
fit;  make  suitable. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 19. 

I  mnst  suit  myself  with  another  page. 

B.  Jrnmm,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  be  fitted  or  adapted  to ;  ^be  suitable  or  ap- 
propriate to;  befit;  answer  the  requirements  of. 

Such  furniture  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

ShaJi.,  Hen.  VIIL,  ii.  1.  99. 
These  institutions  are  neither  designed  for  nor  sutted 
to  a  nation  of  ignorant  paupers. 

Daniel  Webster,  Speech,  Buffalo,  June,  1833. 
Perhaps 
She  could  not  flx  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  To  be  agreeable  to;  fall  in  with  the  views, 
wishes,  or  convenience  of:  as,  a  style  of  living 
to  suit  one's  tastes. 

Nor  need  they  blush  to  buy  Heads  ready  dress'd. 
And  ohuse,  at  publick  Shops,  what  sutes  'em  best. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  love. 
None  but  members  of  their  own  party  would  suit  the 
majority  in  Parliament  as  ministers. 

W.  Wilson,  State,  §  685. 

4t.  To  dress,  as  with  a  suit  of  clo.thes;  clothe. 
I'll  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant. 

Shak.,  Cymbellne,  v.  1.  23. 

No  matter;  think'st  thou  that  Tie  vent  my  bagges 
To  suite  in  Sattin  him  that  Jets  in  ragges? 
Heyviood,  Eoyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  19). 
To  suit  one's  book.  See  book.  =  Syn.  2.  To  comport  with, 
tally  with,  correspond  to,  match,  meet.— 3.  To  please, 
gratify,  content. 

II.  intrans.  To  correspond;  agree;  accord: 
generally  followed  by  with  or  to. 

They  are  good  work-women,  and  can  and  will  doe  any- 
thing for  profit  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  art  of  a  woman, 
and  which  sutes  with  the  fashion  of  these  countreys. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  116. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care.  Dryden. 

And  of  his  bondage  hard  and  long  .  .  . 
It  suits  not  with  our  tale  to  tell. 

■  WhitHer,  The  Exiles. 

suitability  (sfi-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  suitable  + 
-ito  (see  -biliiy).'}  The  character  of  being  suit- 
ahle;  suitableness. 


suitor 

The  passages  relating  to  fish  in  The  Week  .  .  .  are  re- 
markable for  a  vivid  truth  of  impression  and  a  happy  suit- 
abUity  of  language  not  frequently  surpassed. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Thoreau,  iii. 

suitable  (su'ta-bl),  a.  [<  suit  +  -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  suiting ;  conformable ;  fitting ;  appro- 
priate; proper;  becoming. 

For  his  outward  habit, 
'Tis  suitable  to  his  present  course  of  life. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  1.  3. 
Give  o'er. 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank. 
And  prosper  in  it. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 
Nothing  is  more  sutable  to  the  Law  of  Nature  than  that 
Punishment  be  inflicted  upon  Tyrants. 

Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius. 
=Syn.  Pit,  meet,  appropriate,  apt,  pertinent,  seemly,  eli- 
gible, consonant,  corresponding,  congruous. 
suitableness  (su'ta-bl-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  ■being  suitable,  in  any  sense. 
suitably  (su'ta-bli),  adv.    In  a  suitable  man- 
ner; fitly;  agreea^bly:  appropriately. 
SUit-brokert  (sut'br6*k6r),  n.    One  who  made  a 
trade  of  procuring  favors  for  court  petitioners. 


suite  (sat;  in  present  use  (defs.  2,  3,  etc.),  like 
mod.  P.,  swet),  n.  [In  earlier  use  a  form  of 
suit;  in  recent  use,  <  P.  suite,  a  following,  suit, 
suite :  see  suit.]  If.  An  obsolete  form  of  suit 
(in  various  senses). — 3.  A  company  of  atten- 
dants or  followers ;  retinue ;  train :  as,  the  suite 
of  an  ambassador. 

Not  being  allowed  to  take  more  than  2,000  followers  in 
the  king's  suite,  they  nevertheless  had  evidently  enter- 
tained a  scheme  of  arming  a  greater  number. 

J.  Gairdner,  Kichard  111.,  IL 

3.  A  number  of  things  taken  collectively  and 
constituting  a  sequence  or  f  oljo  wing  in  a  series ; 
a  set ;  a  collection  of  things  of  like  kind  and  in- 
tended to  be  used  together :  a,8,  a,  suite  ot  rooms ; 
a  suite  of  furniture. 

Through  his  red  lips  his  laughter  exposed  a  suite  of  fair 
white  teeth.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  I.  2. 

The  careful  examination  of  large  suites  ot  specimens  re- 
vealed an  unexpected  amount  of  variability  in  species. 

Huail^,  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  49. 

Two  other  courts,  on  whose  sides  are  extended  what  may 
be  called  three  complete  suites  of  apartments,  very  simi- 
lar to  each  other  in  arrangement,  though  varied  in  dimen- 
sions. J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  1. 173. 

4.  A  sequel.     [Bare.] 

I  had  always  intended  to  write  an  account  of  the  "Con- 
quest of  Mexico,"  as  a  suite  to  my  "Columbus,"  but  left 
Spain  without  making  the  requisite  researches. 

Irving,  to  Prescott,  in  Ticknor's  Prescott,  p.  158. 

5.  In  music,  a  set  or  series  of  instrumental 
dances,  either  in  the  sam.e  or  in  related  keys, 
usually  Jtreceded  by  a  prelude,  and  variously 

frouped  so  as  to  secure  variety  and  contrast, 
uites  were  the  earliest  form  of  instrumental  work  in  de- 
tached movements,  and  continued  in  favor  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  sometimes  known  by  other  names.  They 
included  a  great  variety  of  dances,  notably  the  allemande, 
courant,  saraband,  and  gigue,  together  with  the  gavotte, 
passepied,  branle,  and  minuet.  The  early  suite  was  not 
fully  distinguishable  from  the  early  sonata,  and  the  de- 
veloped suite  finally  gave  place  to  the  modern  sonata, 
though  the  true  sonata  form  as  a  method  ot  construction 
did  not  belong  to  the  suite.  Suites  are  properly  for  a  sin- 
gle instrument,  like  the  harpsichord  or  clavichord,  but 
are  sometimes  written  for  an  orchestra.  The  suite  form 
has  lately  been  revived.  Among  modern  writers  of  orches- 
tral music  in  suite  form  are  Lachner,  Raff,  Bizet,  Dvor&k, 
and  Moszkowski. 

suitet,  «•    See  suit. 

suiterf  (sti'ter),  n.    Same  as  suitor. 

suithold  (sut'hold),  n.  [<  suit  +  hold.']  In 
feudal  law,  a  tenure  in  consideration  of  certain 
services  to  the  superior  lord. 

suiting  (su'ting),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of  suit,  v.] 
Cloth  for  making  a  suit  of  clothes:  especially 
in  the  plural :  as,  fashionable  suitings.  [Trade 
cant.] 

suit-liket  (sut'lik),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
suteUke;  <  suit  +  Uke^.]    Suitable. 

Then  she  put  her  into  mans  apparel,  and  gave  her  all 
things  sute^tke  to  the  same,  and  laid  her  upon  a  mattress 
all  alone  without  light  or  candle. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  40, 

suitlyt,  adv.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  sutely;  <  ME. 
sutely,  sutly;  <  suit  +  -ly^.]    So  as  to  match. 
Item,  i).  stripis  of  the  same  trappuris  siMy. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  477. 

suitor  (su'tgr),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  suiter, 
suter;  <  ME.  sutere;  <  suit  +  -or'^;  ult.  <  L. 
secutor,  a  follower,  ML.  a  prosecutor,  suitor,  < 
sequi,  follow:  see  suit]  1.  In  law,  a  party  to 
a  suit  or  litigation.  The  pronunciation  su'tsr  is  some- 
times made  sho'tor,  as  if  spelled  sAooter  (whence  the  pun- 
ning allusion  in  the  quotation  from  Shakspere,  below). 

In  following  suites  there  is  muche  to  be  considered : 
what  the  suter  is,  to  whome  he  maketh  suite,  and  where- 
fore he  maketh  suite,  and  also  in  what  time  he  sueth: 


suitor 

bycause  to  digpatche  a  thing  out  of  time  is  to  cut  the  pe- 
cocke  by  the  knees, 

Guevara,  letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  199. 
Boya.  Who  is  the  suitor'  Who  is  the  mttmr?  .  .  . 
Sos.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Shak.,  L.  L  L.,  iv.  1.  109. 
To  save  suitors  the  vexation  and  expense  of  haling  their 
adTersaries  always  before  the  courts  in  London. 

W.  Wilson,  State,  §  731. 
2.  One  who  sues,  petitions,  solicits,  or  entreats; 
a  petitioner. 

Here  I  would  be  a  suitor  to  your  majesty,  for  I  come  now 
rather  to  be  a  suitor  and  petitioner  than  a  preacher. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef .  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  84. 

Humility  is  in  suiters  a  decent  virtue.  Hooker. 

This  mans  SerragUo,  which  is  neither  great  in  recelt  nor 

beauty,  yet  answerable  to  his  small  dependency  and  In- 

frequency  of  suters.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  48. 

'  3.  One  who  sues  for  the  hand  of  a  woman  in 

marriage;  a  wooer;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  a  way  to  woo  yet ;  I  was  afraid 

once 
I  never  should  have  made  a  civil  suitor. 

Metelier,  Wildgoose  Chase,  lii  1. 
He  passed  again  one  whole  year  .  .  .  under  the  wing 
and  counsels  of  his  mother,  and  then  was  forward  to  be- 
come a  suiter  to  Sir  Soger  Ashton's  daughter. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Seliquise,  p.  209. 

snitor  (su'tor),  v.  i.  [<  suitor,  m.]  To  play  the 
suitor;  woo";  make  love. 

Counts  a  many,  and  Dukes  a  few, 
A  suitoring  came  to  my  father's  Hall. 

Barhrnn,  Ingoldeby  Legends. 

Stlitorcide  (sii'tgr-Bid),  a.  [< suitor  +  L.  -cidium, 
a  killing,  <  esedere,  Mil.]  Suitor-kiUing;  fatal 
to  suitors.     [Kare  and  humorous.] 

D^ot  a  murmur  against  any  abuse  was  permitted ;  to  say 
a  word  against  the  suitordde  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery .  .  .  was  bitterly  and  steadily  resented. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  ii. 

suitress  (sii'tres),  n.  [<  suitor  +  -ess.']  A  fe- 
male supplicant  or  suitor. 

Beshrew  me,  but  'twere  pity  of  his  heart 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suit'ress. 

Rawe,  Jane  Shores  iiL  1. 

snit-sbape  (sut'shap),  m.  A  fashion;  a  model. 
[Bare.] 

This  fashion-monger,  each  mom  'fore  he  rise, 
Contemplates  suxt-sha^es,  and,  once  from  out  his  bed. 
He  hath  them  straight  full  lively  portrayed. 

MarsUm,  Scourge  of  Yillanie,  xL  164. 

ssityt  (su'ti),  a.    Suitable ;  fitting. 

In  lone,  in  care,  in  diligence  and  dutie, 

Be  thou  her  Sonne,  sith  this  to  sonnes  is  sutU. 

Davies,  Holy  Eoode,  p.  18.    (flavies.) 

snivez  (swe-va').  [F. :  2d  pers.  pi.  {>res.  impv. 
of  suivre,  follow :  see  sue^.]  In  music,  a  direc- 
tion to  an  accompanist  to  adapt  his  tempo  and 
style  closely  to  those  of  the  soloist. 

SUJee  (so'Je),  n.  [Also  soojee,  soujee;  <  Hind. 
svji.l  Pine  flour  made  from  the  heart  of  the 
wheat,  used  in  India  to,  uiaJce  bread  for  Eng- 
lish tables.     Tule  and  Bwrnell. 

Sula  (su'la),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1760),  <  Icel. 
sula :  see  solcm.']  A  genus  of  gannets,  conter- 
minous with  the  f  amuy  SuUdse,  or  restricted  to 
the  white  gannets,  or  solan-geese — the  brown 
gannets,  or  boobies,  being  called  Dysporus.  S. 
bassana  is  the  leading  species.  See  out  under 
gannet. 

snlcatet  (sul'kat),  v.  t  [<  L.  sulcare,  furrow 
through,  plow,  <  sulcus,  a  furrow :  see  sulcus, 
suV^^    To  plow;  furrow.    Blount. 

snlcate (sul'kat) ,a.  [< li.sulcatus, pp. ot sulcare : 
see  suleate,  «.]  Furrowed; 
grooved;  having  long  nar- 
rowed depressions,  shallow 
fissures,  or  open  channels; 
chaimeled  or  fluted ;  cleft, 
as  the  hoof  of  a  ruminant; 
fissured,  as  tb^e  surface  of 
the  brain. 

STllcated  (sul'ka-ted),  a.     [< 
suleate  +  -ed^.]     Same  as 
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sulcus  (sul'kus),m.;  pi.  s«W  (-si).  [NL.,<L.sttZ- 
ciis,  a  furrow,  trench,  ditch,  wrinkle :  see  suHc^.] 
A  furrow  or  groove;  a  more  or  less_ linear  or 
narrow  and  shallow  depression;  speoiflcaUy,  in 
anat.,  a  fissure  between  two  gyri  or  convolu- 


sulcation  (sul-ka'shon),  n. 
[<  suleate  +  ■ion.']"  1.  A 
furrow,  channel,  or  sulcus; 
also,  a  set  of  sulci  collec- 
tively.— 2.  The  state  of  be- 
ing sulcated;  also,  the  act, 
manner,  or  mode  of  groov- 
ing. 

sulci,  n.    Plural  of  sulcus. 

sulciiomi   (sul'si-f6rm),  a. 
[<  L.  sulcus,  a  furrow,  +  forma,  form.]    Hav- 
ing the  form  or  character  of  a  sulcus;  like  a 
furrow  or  groove. 


Suleate  Stems. 
1.  Stem  of  Eguisetum 
hiemate.   a.  Stem  of  Jiu- 
bus  Tjitlosus. 
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Brains  of  Rabbit  (A),  Fie  (B),  and  Chimpanzee  (Q,  showing  some 
of  the  priinclpal  median  sulci  and  eyri  of  the  mammalian  bram.  OL 
olfactory  lobe ;  Cc,  coraus  callosum ;  Ac.  anterior  commissure ;  Hj 
hiptiocampal  sulcus ;  un,  uncinate  gyrus ;  M,  marginal  gyrus;  C, 
callosalffyrus;  //,  internal  perpendicular  sulcus ;  Ca,  calcarine  sul- 
cus; C(}/?,coUateralsulcus;  J^,fomix;X7',  laininaterminalis.  (Com- 
pare other  views  of  the  same  brains  under  iy«<j.) 

tions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain:  used  with 
English  or  Latin  context.  See  phrases  under 
fissure,  and  cuts  under  irain,  cerebral,  and  gyrus. 
—Auriculo ventricular  sulcus,  the  transverse  groove 
marking  off  the  auricles  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
— Calcarlne  sulcus.  See  calcarirte.—CaSioBal  sulcus, 
the  callosal  fissure,  between  the  callosal  gyre,  or  gyrus 
fomicatus,  and  the  corpus  caUosnm.— Callosomargmal 
sulcus.  See  cdllosoniarginal  &nA  fissure. — GarotilT  sul- 
cus, the  carotid  groove  on  the  sphenoid  bone.  See  cut  un- 
der sphenoid. — Central  sulcus,  the  fissure  or  sulcus  of 
Kolando.  See  fissure. — Collateral  sulcus.  See  collat- 
eral.—Crucial  or  cruciate  sulcus  (or  fissure),  a  re- 
markably constant  sulcus  of  the  cerebrum  of  carnivores 
and  some  other  mammals,  described  by  Cuvier  in  1805, 
and  first  named  (in  French,  as  sUlon  crucial)  by  Leuret  in 
1839.  In  the  cat  this  sulcus  begins  on  the  median  aspect 
of  the  hemisphere,  reaches  and  indents  the  margin,  and 
thence  extends  laterally  for  a  distance  equal  to  or  greater 
than  its  mesal  part.  It  has  many  variant  forms  of  its  name, 
as  ea/mivoral  crucial  sulcus,  sulcus  cruciat'US,fisBura  crucia- 
ta,  scissura  cntdata,  etc.,  and  different  names  (as  frorddl 
fissure,  etc.)  from  varying  views  of  its  homology  with  any 
sulcus  of  the  human  brain.  This  question  has  been  much 
discussed,  but  not  conclusively  settled.  Two  prevalent 
views  are  that  the  crucial  sulcus  is  equivalent  (1)  to  the 
callosomarginal  sulcus  of  man,  and  (2)  to  the  centru  or  IE.O- 
landic  sulcus  of  man.  The  question  is  of  importance  be- 
cause some  well-marked  motor  centers  have  been  ida^e 
out  with  reference  to  this  sulcus  in  the  lower  animals.— 
Flmbrial  sulcus,  the  sulcus  choroidens ;  the  shallow  fur- 
row on  the  optic  thalamus  corresponding  to  the  margin  of 
the  fimbria.— Frontal  sulci,  the  sulci  which  separate 
the  frontal  gyri :  the  superior  frontal  sulcus  marks  off  the 
middle  from  the  sujjerior  gyrus,  and  the  inferior  frontal 
sulcus  divides  the  middle  gyrus  from  the  inferior. — Gln- 
glvobuccal  sulcus,  the  space  between  the  gums  and  the 
cheek.— GingivoUngual  sulcus,  the  space  between  the 
tongue  and  the  gums.— Hippocampal  sulcus.  See  hip- 
jpocam^.— IntraparietaJ  sulcus,  the  sulcus  dividing 
the  superior  from  the  inferior  parietal  lobule ;  the  intra- 
parietal  fissure.— Lateral,  paracentral,  parallel  sul- 
cus. See  the  adjectives.— Occipitotemporal  sulcus, 
the  collateral  sulcus.— Orbital  sulcus,  one  of  several 
sulci  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain,  in  relation  with  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  separating  the  orbital  gyri  (which  see, 
under  TOrM«).—Paramedlan  dorsal  sulcus,  the  groove 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  oblongata  and  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  marking  the  division  between  the  funic- 
ulus gracilis  and  the  funiculus  cuneatus. — Parapyrami- 
dal  sulcus,  a  slight  groove  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
oblongata,  running  from  the  median  fissure  upward  and 
outward,  bounding  the  ^pyramid  laterally.—  Parleto-OC- 
Cipltal  sulcus.  See  paneto-oci^pital  fissure,  miAerparieto- 
occipttcU.—  Peduncmar  sulcus,  the  great  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  cerebell  um.— Postcentral  sulcus,  the  shallow 
postrolandic  sulcus  separating  the  ascending  parietal  con- 
volution from  the  superior  parietal  convolution. — Poste- 
rior sulcus  of  EelL  See  posterior.- Precentral  sul- 
cus. See  precentral.—Splenial  sulcus,  the  callosomar- 
ginal sulcus. — Sulcus  choroideuB,  a  shallow  groove  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus,  running  from 
the  anterior  tubercle  backward  and  outward. —  Sulcus 
corporum  auadrigemlnorum  longitudinalis,  the 
median  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  uppeJ  surface  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.— Sulcus  corporum  quadrl- 
geminorum  transversus,  the  transverse  furrow  sepa- 
rating the  nates  from  the  testes  of  the  brain. — Sulcus 
cruclatus.  See  crucial  mJcus.— Sulcus  habense,  a  name 
proposed  by  Wilder  in  1881  for  a  furrownalong  the  dorso- 
mesal  angle  of  the  optic  thalamus,  just  back  of  the  ha^ 
bena.— Sulcus  intercruralis  mesalis,  sulcus  Inter- 
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cruralls  lateralis,  smaU  grooves  Just  behind  the  post- 
perforatuB  of  the  brain  of  the  cat.  WUder  and  Oage,  Anat 
Tech.,  p.  489.— Sulcus  intemus  oUtsb,  the  upward  ex- 
tension of  the  sulcus  lateralis  ventralis  of  the  spinal  cord, 
passing  along  the  olivary  body  on  the  median  side.  Obcr- 
etein.— Sulcus  lateralis  dorsalis,  the  groove  on  the 
spinal  cord,  extending  up  into  the  oblongata,  from  which 
the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge.  Also  called 
posterolaUraZ  groove. —  Sulcus  llmltans,  a  name  pro- 
posed by  Wilder  in  1881  for  the  usually  obvious  depression 
between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  corpus  striatum.— 
Sulcus  longitudinalls  medianus  ventrlculi  quart! 
vel  sinus  rhomboidaUs,  the  median  furrow  on  the  fioor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.— Sulcus  longitu- 
dinalls mesencephall,  the  furrow  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  mesencephalon,  between  the  crusta  below 
and  the  superficial  lemniscus  and  brachia  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  above.— SulcuB  occipitalis  anterior,  a 
fissure  extending  the  occipitoparietal  fissure  down  over 
the  convex  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  The  two  fissures 
are  continuous  in  certain  «)es,  but  not  normally  in  man. 
Also  o^led  stilcus  occipitalis  exierow.- Sulcus  occipi- 
talis  inferior,  a  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  occipital  lobe 
separating  the  second  from  the  third  occipital  gyrus.— 
Sulcus  occipitalis  superior,  a  longitudinal  fissure  of 
the  occipital  lobe  separating  the  first  from  the  second 
occipital  gyrus.— Sulcus  occipitalis  transversus,  a 
transverse  fissure  seen  on  the  upper  and  lateral  surface 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  behind  the  parieto-occipital  fissure. 
—Sulcus  oculomotorll,  a  groove  on  the  median  side  of 
the  crus  cerebri,  from  which  the  third  nerve  issues.  It 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  crusta  and  the  tegmen- 
tum.- Sulcus  OlfaCtoriUS,  the  fissure  on  the  orbital  sur- 
face of  the  brain  bounding  the  gyrus  rectus  on  the  outer 
side.  Along  it  lies  the  tractus  olfactorius.— Sulcus  or- 
bitalis,  the  triradiate  or  H-shaped  sulcus  on  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.— Sulcus  postolivail^  the 
postolivary  sulcus,  a  short  furrow  on  the  side  of  the  oblon- 
gata just  laterad  of  the  olivary  body.— Sulcus  splrsUs, 
tlie  spiral  groove  along  the  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis, 
or  spiral  lamina,  of  the  cochlea.— Sulcus  triradlatUB, 
a  name  proposed  by  Wilder  in  1881  for  the  three-pointed 
depression  which  demarcates  the  corpora  albicantia  from 
each  other  and  from  the  tuber  cinereum. — Supercallosal 
sulcus,  the  callosomarginal  sulcus.- Sylvfan  sulcus, 
the  assure  of  Sylvius.  See  fissure. — Temporal  Sulci,  the 
fissures  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tenH>oral  lobe.  The 
superior  is  also  called  the  parallel  fissure.— Tiiia,di3.te 
siUcus.  Same  as  sulcus  ormtaMs. — ^Vertical  sulcus,  the 
precentral  sulcus. 

sulf  erf ,  sulf  urt,  n.  Obsolete  spellings  of  sulphur. 

Sulidse  (s1i'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sula  +  -ddee.] 
A  family  of  totipalmate  natatorial  birds,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Sula,  of  the  oiiev  Stegano- 
podes,  related  to  the  cormorants  and  pelicans; 
the  gannets  and  boobies.  They  have  the  bill  longer 
thao  the  bead,  very  stout  at  the  base,  topering  to  the  linle 
decurved  tip,  cleft  to  beyond  the  eyes,  with  abortive  nos- 
trils in  a  nasal  groove,  and  a  small  naked  gular  sac ;  long 
pointed  wings ;  moderately  long,  stiff,  wedge-shaped  tail 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feathers ;  stout  serviceable  feet  be- 
neath the  center  of  equilibrium ;  and  the  general  config- 
uration somewhat  like  that  of  a  goose.  There  are  two 
carotids,  a  discoid  oil-gland,  small  cseca,  and  large  gall- 
bladder. The  pneumaticity  of  the  body  is  extreme,  as  in 
pelicans.    See  cut  under  gannet. 

Sulinss  (su-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sula  +  Ante.] 
The  Sulidse  as  a  subfamily  of  Pelecanidse. 

SUlkH  (sulk),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  sulke;  reduced 
from  ME.  *siiXken,  *solken,  <  AS.  solcen,  sloth- 
ful, remiss  (cf .  eqtdv.  d-solcen,  be-soleen),  prop, 
pp.  of  *seolean,  in  oomp.  *arseolcan,  d-sealcan 
(=  OHG.  ar-selhan),2aid  be-seolcan,  be  slothful, 
grow  languid;  cf.  Bkt.  •/  saty,  send  forth,  let 
loose.  Cf.  sutk\  V.  and  n.,  sulky.]  Languid; 
slow;  dull;  of  goods,  hard  to  sell. 

Never  was  thrifty  trader  more  willing  to  put  of  a  suite 
commodity.  Heywood,  Challenge  for  Beauty,  iiL  1. 

sulk^  (sulk),  V.  i.  [<  sunc\  a.,  in  part  a  back- 
formation  from  sulhj.]  1 .  To  be  sulky ;  indulge 
in  a  sullen  or  sulky  mood ;  be  morose  or  elmn. 
[Colloq.] 

Most  people  sulk  in  stage-coaches ;  I  always  talk.  I  have 
had  some  amusing  journeys  from  this  habit. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vii. 
He  was  sulking -with  Jane  Tregunter,  was  trying  to  per- 
suade himself  he  did  not  care  for  her. 

Whyte  Melvaie.White  Eose^  XL  xiv. 
Of  course  things  are  not  always  smooth  between  France 
and  England ;  of  course,  occasionally,  each  side  sulks 
against  the  other.  MneteerUh  Century,  XXIV.  486. 

2.  To  keep  still  when  hooked :  said  of  a  fish. 
sulfci  (sulk),  n.     [<  sum,  v.]    A  state  of  sulM- 
ness;  sullen  fit  or  mood:  often  in  the  plural: 
as,  to  be  in  a  sulk  or  in  the  sulks;  to  have  a  fit 
of  the  sulks.     [CoUoq.] 

I  never  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Chancellor  be- 
fore in  his  sulks,  though  he  was  by  no  means  nnfrequently 
in  them.  GreiMle,  Memoirs,  Dec.  8, 1831. 

Kodbertus  had  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  £  polit- 
ical sulk  against  the  Hohenzollerns. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  383. 
sulk2t  (sulk),  n.  [=  OSp.  sulco,  Sp.  Pg.  sulco 
=  It.  soUo,  solgo,  <  L.  sulcus,  a  furrow,  trench, 
ditch,  groove,  track,  wrinkle ;  cf .  Gr.  Wmif,  a 
furrow,  track,  <  elKeiv,  draw.  Cf.  sullovi^.]  A 
furrow.     [Eare.] 

The  surging  sulks  of  the  Sandif  erona  Seas. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Wanstead  Play,  p.  619.    (Davies.) 
sulk^t  (sulk),  e.  t.     [<  suOfi,  n.]    To  furrow; 
plow.     [Rare.] 
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Soom  Bynck  too  bottoms,  sulckirM  the  Barges  asunder. 
Stanihurtt,  MnelA,  1. 117.    (Davies.) 

sulkily  (sul'ki-li),  adv.    In  a  sulky  maimer ; 

sullenly;  morosely. 
SUlkiness  (sul'M-nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  sulky;  sullenness;  moroseness. 
sulky  (sul'ki),  a.     [An  extended  form  of  ««?&!, 

a.,  due  in  part  to  the  noun  sulkiness,  now  re- 

farded  as  <  sulky  +  -ness,  but  earlier  sulkeness, 
MB.  "solkenease,  <  AS.  solcenes,  solcennes :  see 
suW-faJ]  1.  Silently  resentful ;  dogged;  mo- 
rose; sidlen;  moody;  disposed  to  keep  aloof 
from  society,  or  to  repel  the  friendly  advances 
of  others. 

It  is  surely  better  to  be  even  weak  than  malignant  or 
mdky.  T.  Knox,  Essays  (1777),  No.  128. 

During  the  time  he  was  in  the  house  he  seemed  sulky  or 
rather  stupid.  Haslrnn,  Insanity,  X. 

Corydon,  offended  with  Fbyllis,  becomes,  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  a  mere  drivelling  idiot,  and  a  mlky  one  into 
the  bargain.  Whyte  MelvUle,  White  Bose,  II.  xviiL 

The  true  zeal  and  patience  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  are 
better  than  the  avil^  and  inattentive  labour  of  a  whole 
day.  JtuaMn,  Elements  of  Drawing,  ii. 

2.  Stunted,  or  of  backward  growth:  noting  a 
condition  of  a  plant,  sometimes  resulting  from 
insect  injury. 

The  condition  called  tndhy  as  applied  to  a  tea^bush  is  un- 
fortunately only  too  common  on  many  estates. 

E.  Ernest  Green,  in  Ceylon  Independent,  1889. 

=Syn.  1.  Morose,  Splenetic,  etc. (see  sullen);  cross,  spleen- 
ish,  perverse,  cross-grained,  out  of  humor. 
sulky  (sul'ki),  n. ;  pi.  sulkies  (-kiz).  [So  called 
because  it  obliges  the  rider  to  be  alone ;  <  sul- 
ky, a.]  A-light  two-wheeled  carriage  for  one 
person,  drawn  by  one  horse,  commonly  used  for 
trials  of  speed  between  trotting-horses. 

The  country  doctor  .  .  . 

Whose  ancient  sulky  down  the  village  lanes 

Dragged,  like  a  war-car,  captive  ills  and  pains. 

WhUtCer,  The  Countess. 

sulky-cultivator,  sulky-rake  (sul'M-kul^ti- 
va-tor,  -rak),  n.  A  cultivator  or  a  horse-rake 
having  a  seat  for  the  driver.  See  cut  under 
rake^. 

sulky-harro'w,  sulky-scraper  (sul'ki-har"o, 
-skra'''p6r),  «.  A  harrow  or  scraper  mounted 
on  a  wheeled  carriage,  and  having  a  seat  for 
the  driver. 

sulky-plow  (sul'ki-plou),  n.    See  plow. 

sull  (sul),  n.    A  shorter  form  of  sullow'^. 

SUUage  (sul'aj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sulledge, 
sulUage,  suiUage,  <  OF.  *somllage,  *soiUage,  < 
souiller,  soil:  see«0!73.  Ct.  sulUage.'\  If.  That 
which  defiles. 


No  tincture,  suUage,  or  defilement.  Smith. 

Sf.  Drainage;  sewage. 

.  Naples  is  the  pleasantest  of  Cities,  if  not  the  most  beau- 
tyf  ull ;  the  building  all  of  free  stone,  the  streets  are  broad 
and  paved  with  brick,  vaulted  underneath  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  siiUedge.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  202. 

The  streetes  exceeding  large,  well  paved,  having  many 
vaults  and  conveyances  under  them  for  the  sullage,  wc^ 
renders  them  very  sweete  and  cleane. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  8, 1645. 

3.  la  founding,  the  scoria  which  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  ladle,  and 
is  held  back  when  pouring  to  prevent  porous 
and  rough  casting. — 4.  Silt  and  mud  deposited 
by  water. 

April  3, 1712.  A  grant  unto  Israel  PownoU  of  his  new 
invented  engine  or  machine  tor  taking  up  ballast,  sul- 
lage, sand,  etc.,  of  very  great  use  in  cleansing  rivers,  har- 
bours, etc. 

A^hton,  Social  life  in  the  Kelgn  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  S7. 

sullage-piece  (sul'aj-pes),  n.  In  founding,  a 
deadhead.    E.  S.  Knight. 

Sullau  (sul'an),  a.  [<  L.  Sullamis,  <  Sulla,  im- 
prop.  Sylla,"Snllai  (see  def.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  (138-78  B.  c), 
a  Soman  general  and  dictator. 

In  7C  B.  0.  Pompeius,  in  conjunction  with  Crassus,  re- 
pealed the  Sullan  constitution.        Encyc.  Brit,  TV.  634. 

sullen  (sul'en),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  sollein,  solein, 
sokyn,  solain,  <  OF.  solain  (=  Pr.  solan),  soli- 
tary, lonely;  as  a  noun,  a  pittance  for  one  per- 
son; <  ML.  as  if  *solanus,  *  L.  solus,  alone :  see 
sole°.']  I.  a.  If.  Being  alone;  solitary;  lonely; 
hence,  single;  unmarried. 

Lat  ech  of  hem  be  soleyn  al  her  lyve. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  607. 

That  ofte,  whan  I  shulde  play, 
It  maketh  me  drawe  out  of  the  way 
In  solein  place  by  my  selves 
As  doth  a  laborer  to  delve. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

St.  Being  but  one;  unique;  hence,  rare;  re- 
markable. 
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Trewely  she  was  to  min  ye 
The  soleyn  fenix  of  Arabye. 

ClMUcer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  982. 
Ye  shall  And  this  solain  auenture 
Full  Strang  vnto  sight  of  ech  creature. 

£om.  of  Partmay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6431. 

3.  Remaining  alone  through  ill  humor;  unsocia- 
ble; silent  and  cross ;  sulky;  morose;  glum. 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lours  and  frets. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  75. 
Nor  suUen  discontent,  nor  anxious  caie. 
E'en  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  99. 
Two  doughty  champions,  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 
As  sullen  as  a  beast  new-caged.        Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4.  (3-loomy;  dismal;  somber. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2.  5. 
Those  [natural  properties]  of  the  Sea  to  bee  saltish  and 
unpleasant,  and  the  colour  sullen  and  greenish. 
Dekker,  London  Triumphing  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  III.  241). 
Now  began 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert.  MUton,  P.  £.,  i.  600. 

The  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears.  Crabhe. 

5.  Sad;  sorrowful;  melancholy. 

Out  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  It.  S.  88. 

6.  Slow-moving;  sluggish;  dull:  as,  a  sullen 
pace. 

When  death's  cold,  sullen  stream 
Shall  o'er  me  roll. 
Ray  Palmer,  My  Faith  Xoolss  up  to  Thee. 

7.  Malignant;   impropitious ;    foreboding  ill; 
baleful. 

Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine, 
They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  mine. 

Dryden. 
She  meets  again 
The  savage  murderer's  sullen  gaze. 

WhiUier,  Mogg  Megone,  t 

=Syn.  3.  Gloomy,  Sullen,  Sulky,  Morose,  Splenetic.  These 
words  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  intensity  and  of 
their  degrees  of  activity  toward  others.  Gloomy  has  the 
figurative  suggestion  of  physical  gloom  or  darkness :  the 
gloomy  man  has  little  brightness  in  his  mind,  or  he  sees 
little  light  ahead.  The  sullen  man  is  silent  because  he  is 
sluggishly  angry  and  somewhat  bitter,  and  he  repels  friend- 
ly advances  by  silence  and  a  lowering  aspect  rather  than 
by  words.  The  sulky  person  persists  in  being  stdlen  be- 
yond all  reason  and  for  mere  whim :  the  young  are  often 
sidky.  In  the  morose  man  there  is  an  element  of  hate, 
and  he  meets  advances  with  rudeness  or  cruel  words :  the 
young  have  rarely  development  of  character  enough  to  be 
morose.  The  splenetic  man  is  sulky  and  peevish,  with  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  irritation  venting  itself  upon  persons 
or  things.  Any  of  these  words  may  indicate  either  a  tem- 
porary mood  or  a  strong  tendency  of  nature. 
II.  n.  If.  A  solitary  person ;  a  recluse. 

He  sit  nother  with  seynt  lohan,  with  Symon,  ne  with 

Inde,  .  .  . 
Bote  as  a  soleyn  by  hym-self .    Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  145. 

2.  pi.  Sullen  feelings ;  sulks;  suUenness.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Let  them  die  that  age  and  stdlens  have. 

Shah,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1.  139. 

If  she  be  not  sick  of  the  suUens,  I  see  not 
The  least  infirmity  in  her. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  4. 

Being  ourself  but  lately  recovered  —  we  whisper  it  in 

confidence,  reader — out  of  a  long  and  desperate  fit  of  the 

euUens.  Larnb,  Popular  Fallacies,  xvL 

3'|-.  A  meal  for  one  person.    Salliwell.     [Prov. . 
Bug.] 

SuUenf  (sul'en),  v.  t.  [<  sullen,  o.]  To  make 
sullen,  morose,  or  sullsy. 

In  the  body  of  the  world,  when  members  are  sutten'd, 
and  snarl  one  at  another,  down  falls  the  frame  of  all. 

Feltha/m,  Besolves,  i.  86. 

sullenly  (sul'en-li),  adv.    In  a  sullen  manner ; 

gloomily;  with  moroseness. 
suUenness  (sul'en-nes),  n.    1.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  sullen. 

The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  was  suUenness. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
St.  Silence;  reserve. 

Her  very  Coyness  warms ; 
And  with  a  grateful  SuUenness  she  charms. 

Congreve,  Paraphrase  upon  Horace,  I.  xix.  1. 
=Syil.  1.  See  sullen. 
SUlIen-sickt  (sul'en-sik),  a.    Sick  with  suUen- 
ness. 
On  the  denyall,  Ahab  falls  suUenrsick. 

Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  vii.  7.    ^Davies.) 

sulleryt  (sul'e-ri),  n.  [<  suU  +  -ery.2  A  plow- 
land. 

Sullevatet  (sul'e-vat),  v.  t.  [Also  sollevate;  < 
L.  suhlevatus,  pp.  of  suilevare  (>  It.  sollevare 
=  Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  solevar  =  F.  soulever),  lift  up 
from  beneath,  support,  assist,  <  sub,  under,  + 
leoare,  lift  up,  raise,  <  levis,  light,  not  heavy: 
see  levity.    Cf.  elevate.']     To  cause  to  rise  in 


sulphate 

I  come  to  shew  the  Fruits  of  Connivance^  or  rather  En- 
couragement from  the  Magistrates  In  the  City,  upon  other 
Occasions,  to  soUeoate  the  Rabble. 

Moger  North,  Examen,  p.  114. 


insurrection ;  excite,  as  to  sedition. 


SuUiaget  (sul'i-aj),  n.  [A  var.  of  sullage,  as  if 
<.  sully  + -age.]    Sarae  a,s  sullage. 

Till  we  are  in  some  degree  refined  from  the  dross  and 
suUiage  of  our  former  lives'  incursions. 

Evelyn,  True  Religion,  I.  243. 

SuUow^  (sul'6),  n.  [Also  sull;  <  ME.  solow, 
suluh,  solh,  <  AS.  sulli,  rarely  sul  (gen.  sules, 
dat.  syl;  in  comp.  sulh-,  sul-),  a  plow.  Cf.  L. 
sulcus,  a  furrow:  see  sulcus,  sun^.]  A  plow. 
Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
SuUow^t,  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  sully.]  To  sully. 
sully  (sul'i),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sullied,  v'pr.  sul- 
hfing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sullow  ;  <  MB.  suUen,  . 
<  AS.  sylian,  sully ^efile,  bemire  (=  OS.  sulian 
=MD.  solwwen = OHGr.  bi-sulian,  G.  suhlen,  sully, 
=  Sw.  sola  =  Dan.  sole  =  Goth,  bir-sauljan,  be- 
mire), <  sol  =  OHG.  sol,  MHG.  sol,  sol,  G.  sulile  = 
Dfen.  sol,  mire.  The  form  sully  is  prob.  due  in 
part  to  the  OP.  sollier,  souiller,  etc.,  soil,  sully: 
see  soil^,  with  which  sully  is  often  confused.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  soil;  stain;  tarnish;  defile. 

Over  it  perpetually  bumeth  a  number  of  lamps,  which 
have  sullyed  the  roof  like  the  inside  of  a  chimney. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  130. 

And  statues  sully*d  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke. 

Soscommon,  trans,  of  Horace's  Sixth  Ode  (of  b ff.  liL). 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  this  temple  [the  great 

Vaishnava  temple  at  Seringhaml  when  I  visited  it,  was  its 

purity.    Neither  whitewash  nor  red  nor  yellow  paint  had 

then  sullied  it,  and  the  time-stain  on  the  warm-coloured 

granite  was  all  that  relieved  its  monotony. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  365. 

S.  Figuratively,  to  stain  or  tarnish  morally. 
The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4.  6. 
A  look  and  a  word  .  .  .  seemed  to  flash  upon  me  the 
conviction  that  the  woman  I  loved  was  sullied. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vi. 
3.  To  dim;  darken. 

Let  there  he  no  spots  in  these  our  feasts  of  charity ;  no- 
thing that  may  sully  the  brightness  and  damp  the  cheer- 
fulness of  this  day's  solemnity. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xviil. 
Weakened  our  national  strength,  and  sullied  our  glory 
abroad.  Bolingiroke,  Parties,  i. 

II.  in1/rans.  To  be  or  become  soiled  or  tar- 
nished. 
Silvering  will  suUy  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Bacon. 
sully  (sul'i),  n. ;  pi.  sullies  (-iz).     [<  suUy,  v.] 
Soil;  tarnish;  spot. 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through  little 
spots  and  sullies  on  his  reputation.  Spedator. 

sulphacid  (sulf 'as'-'id),  n.  [<  sulph{ur)  +  acid.] 
An  acid  in  which  sulphur  takes  the  place  of 
oxygen ;  a  sulpho-acid. 

sulpkamate  (sul'fa-mat),  n.    See  sulphamic. 

SUlphamic  (sul-fam'ik),  a.  [<  sulph^ur)  +  am- 
(momum)  +  4e.]  Having  sulphur  and  am- 
monium as  the  characteristic  constituents. — 
Sulphamic  acid,  an  acid  the  ammonium  salt  of  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  dry  sulphur 
trioxid.    It  may  be  regarded  as  sulphuric  acid  In  which 

one  OH  group  is  replaced  by  NHj;  thus,  SO2I  ^S  .    It 

is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  salts  called  siilphamates;  of 

these  ammonium  sulphamate,  SOa-j  S^  *•  is  one  of  the 
best-known.  '  -"^2 

sulphamide  (sul'fa-mid  or  -nud),  n.  [<  sulph(ur) 
+  am[monia)  +  -ide^.]  A  compound  which  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  group  SO2  com- 
bined with  two  amido-groups,  NH2. 

SUlpharsin  (sul'far-sin),  n.  [<  sulph(ur)  +  ar- 
sime.]  Cacodyl  siilphid,  (CH3)^Ab28,  a  colorless 
liquid  having  an  intensely  disagreeable  smell 
and  being  highly  inflammable. 

sulphate  (sul'fat),  n.  [=  F.  sulfate  =  Sp.  Pg. 
sutfato  =  It.  solfato,  <  NL.  sulphatnm,  sulfatum; 
as  sulph(ur)  +  -ate^.]  A  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  two  classes  of  salts — neutral 
sulphates,  in  which  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acid  are 
replaced  by  basic  radicals,  and  add  sulphates,  in  which 
only  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  so  replaced.  Most  sul- 
phates are  readily  soluble  in  water,  while  a  few,  as  calcium, 
strontium,  and  lead  sulphates,  are  very  sparingly  soluble, 
and  barium  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids. 
The  sulphates  are  widely  and  abundantly  distributed  in 
nature.  Gypsum  and  anhydrite  are  calcium  sulphates. 
Epsom  salts  and  Glauber  salts,  contained  in  all  sea-waters, 
are  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate  respective- 
ly. Barytes  or  heavy-spar,  used  on  account  of  its  high  spe- 
ciflc  gravity  (4.3  to  4.7)  as  an  adulterant  and  makeweight, 
is  barium  sulphate.  Anglesite,  or  lead  sulphate,  is  an  ore 
of  lead.  Many  other  sulphates  occur  in  nature  in  smaller 
quantity.  Of  the  sulphates  artificially  prepared  may  be 
mentioned  sodium  sulphate,  or  salt-cake  (made  from  salt 
on  an  enormous  scale  as  the  first  step  in  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  carbonate),  and  ammonium  sulphate  (made  ex- 
tensively from  gas  liquor,  and  used  for  preparing  other  am- 
monia Kdts  and  as  a  fertilizer).  Zinc  sulphate,  or  white 
vitriol,  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  a  tonic. 
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and  in  larger  dosee  as  an  emetic.  In  overdoees  it  acts  as 
an  irritant  poison.  Copper  sulphate^  or  blue  vitriol,  is 
made  on  an  enormous  sc^e,  and  is  used  in  preparing  pig- 
ments (Scheele's  green,  Paris  green,  etc.\  in  o^ico-print- 
ing,  in  electrometallurgy,  and  in  horticulture,  particular^ 
by  viueyardists,  as  a  fungicide.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
chiefly  as  a  feeble  eacbarotic  for  exuberant  granulations, 
and  as  a  local  stimulant.  Aluminium  sulphate,  called 
coneenlrated  alum,  or  xviyluOte  of  alumina,  is  used  as  a 
mordant  and  makeweight  and  for  preparing  alums.  Fer- 
rous sulphate,  or  green  vitriol,  is  used  as  a  mordant  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  inks,  Prussian  blue,  etc.  The  al- 
kaloids moiphine,  atropin,  quinine,  etc.,  are  generally  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  sulphates.— Carbyl  sulphate. 
game  as  ethimnic  anhydrid  (which  see,  under  ethunM).— 
Ethyl  sulphate.  See  sulphuric  ether,  under  ^phurie. — 
Precipitated  sulphate  of  iron.  See  jn-eai»'tote.— Sul- 
phate of  indigo.    See  indigo. 

sulphate  (sul'fat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sulphated, 
ppr.  sulphaUng.  [<  sulphate,  m.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  form  a  deposit  of  lead  sulphate  on,  as  a  lead 
plate  or  plates  of  a  secondary  battery  or  a  sec- 
ondary cell. — 2.  To  convert  (red  lead  used  as 
a  coloring  material,  as  on  placards)  into  lead 
sulphate  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — 
Sulphated  oil.    See  eastar-oll. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  a  sulphate  (especially  a 
lead  sulphate)  deposit. 

The  sodium  salt  diminishes  the  chance  of  objectionable 
sulphaUng  in  the  cell.  PkUoe.  Mag.,  XiX.  162. 

sulphatic  (sul-f at'Ik),  a.  [<  sulphate  +  -Jc]  Be- 
laying to,  containing,  or  resembling  a  sulphate. 

aulphatite  (sul'fa-tit), «.  [<  sulphate  +  -ifeS.] 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  native  sulphuric 
acid,  present  in  certain  mineral  waters. 

sulpherf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sulphur. 

sulphid,  sulphide  (sul'fid,  -fid  or  -fid),  n.  [< 
sulph^ur)  +  -id\  -idei.]  A  combination  of  siil- 
phur  with  another  more  electropositive  ele- 
ment, or  with  a  body  which  can  take  the  place 
of  such  an  element.    Also  sulphuret,  hydrosuU 

phid,  hydrosulphuret.- Ailyl,  golden,  hydrogen, 
etc.,  sulphid.    See  the  CLualifying  words. 

sulphindigotic  (sul-fin-di-got'ik),  a.  Same  as 
sutphmndigotic. 

sulphion  (sul'fi-on),  n.  [<  sulph(m-)  +  -job.]  A 
hypothetical  body  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  sulphur  and  four  of  oxygen :  so  called  in  ref- 
erence to  the  binary  theory  of  salts.     Graham. 

sulphionide  (sul'fi-o-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [<  sulphion 
+  Gr.  eUoQ,  form,  resemblance :  see  -idel.]  In 
the  binary  theory  of  salts,  a  compound  of  sul- 
phion with  a  metal,  or  with  a  body  representing 
a  metal:  as,  sulphionide  of  sodium,  otherwise 
called  sodium  sulphate.    Graham. 

sulphite  (sul'fit),  n.  [=  F.  sulfite;  as  sul- 
ph(ur)  +  -ite^.'i  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
sulphites  are  recognized  by  giving  off  the  suffocating  smell 
of  sulphurous  acid  when  acted  on  by  a  stronger  acid,  A 
very  close  analogy  exists  between  them  and  the  carbonates. 
—  Sulphite  pulp,  in  paper-manvf.,  pulp  made  from 
wood,  straw,  esparto,  and  other  vegetable  products,  by 
the  action  of  a  solution  of  a  sulphite  of  an  alkaline  earth, 
as  lime,  or  of  an  alkali,  as  soda,  that  contains  an  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid. 

sulpho-acid  (sul'f6-as"id),  n.  [<  sulph{ur)  + 
acid.2  In  chem.,  an  acid  which  contains  the 
group  SOa-OH  united  to  carbon.  Also  called 
sulphonio  add.  The  term  has  also  been  used  for  a  class 
of  acids  in  which  sulphur  is  substituted  for  oxygen,  now 
called  thio-adds:  as,  thiosvlphuHe  add,  H9S2O.3,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  sulphuric  acid  in  which  one  oxygen 
atom  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur. 

sulphocyanate  (sul-fo-si'a-nat),  n.  [<  sulpho- 
<yyan4o  +  -atei.]    A  salt  of  sulphocyanio  acid. 

Slilphocyanic  (sul'fo-si-an'ik),  a.  [<  sulphooy- 
anXogeti)  +  4c.'\  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
sulphur  and  cyanogen,  or  derived  from  sulpho- 
cyanogen.—  Sulphocyanio  acid,  CNHS,  an  acid  occur- 
ring in  the  seeds  and  blossoms  of  cruciferous  plants,  and 
in  the  saliva  of  man  and  the  sheep.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid 
of  a  purle  acid  taste,  and  smells  somewhat  like  vinegar.  It 
colors  the  sidts  of  peroxid  of  iron  blood-red.  It  yields  salts 
called  sulphoc^anates,  or  sometimes  mlpluicyanides.  Also 
called  rhodanic  acid. 

sulphocyanide  (sul'fo-si-a-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [< 
sulphocycmrie  +  -ide^'."]   Same  as  sulphoeyamale. 

sulphocyanogen  (sul"fo-si-an'o-jen),  n.  [<  sul- 
ph(ur)  +  cyanogen.']  A  compound  of  sulphur 
and  cyanogen,  (CN)2S,  also  called  sulphocyanie 
anhydrid.  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  deep-yellow 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
but  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

sulphohalite  (sul'fg-hWit),  n.  [<  suiph{ur)  + 
Gr.  a/If,  salt,  +  -ite^.]  A  mineral  occurring  in 
transparent  rhombic  dodecahedrons  of  a  pale 
greenish-yellow  color,  it  consists  of  the  sulphate 
and  chlorid  of  sodium  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  It  is  found 
at  Borax  Lake,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  San  Bernardino 
county,  California. 

sulphohydrate  (sul-f 6-hi'drat),  n.  [<  sulpMur) 
+  hydr(ogen)  +  -ate^.]  A  compound  consist- 
ing of  any  element  or  radical  united  with  the 
radical  SH,  which  contains  one  atom  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  hydrogen:  a.a,ea.laia.m  sulphohydrate, 
Ca(SH)2.    Also  sulphydrate. 
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sulphoiudigotic  (sid-fo-in-di-got'ik),  a.  [<  sul- 
ph{ur)  +  indigo  +  -*-Jc.']  Pertaining  to,  derived 
from,  or  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  indi- 
go.   Also  sulphindigotic Sulphoindigotlc  acid, 

CgHsNO.SOg,  an  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  indigo.  When  1  part  of  pure  indigo  is  added  to 
8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  addition  of  water  causes  the 
deposition  of  a  purple  powder  called  gulphopurpuric  add, 
while  a  blue  solution  is  obtained.  The  blue  solution  con- 
tains two  acids,  sulphoiudigotic  acid  and  hyposulphoin- 
digotic  acid. 

sulphoual  (sul'fo-nal),  n.  Diethyl  sulphon-di- 
methyl-methane,'  (0H3)2C.(C2H5SO2)2,  a  hyp- 
notic of  considerable  value. 

SUlphouate  (sul'fo-nat),  n.  [<  sulphonAc  + 
-afei.]    A  salt  of  sulphonic  acid. 

SUlphonation  (sul-fo-na'shon),  n.  [<  sulpho- 
nate  +  -ion.]  The  act  of  introducing  into  a 
compound,  by  substitution,  the  acid  radical 
SOoOH. 

SUlpnonic  (sul-fon'ik),  a.  [<  sulph(ur)  +  -OM-Jc] 
Containing  the  acid  radical  SO2OH.— Sulphonic 
acid.    Same  as  sulpho-acid. 

SUlphopurpuric  (sul"f9-p6r-pii'rik),  a.  [<  sul- 
ph{ur)  +  purpuric]  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo.  See 
sulphoindigotic  acid,  under  sulphoindigoUc. 

sulpho-salt  (sul'fo-sMt),  n.  [<  su^h(ur)  + 
salt^.]  A  salt  of  a  sulpho-acid.  Also  sulphur- 
salt,  sulphosel. 

sulphosel  (sul'fo-sel),  n.  [<  sulph{ur)  +  P.  sel, 
<  L.  sal,  salt:  see  saW-.]    Same  as  sulpho-salt. 

sulphovinate  (sul-fo-vi'nat),  n.  [<  sulphovinAc 
+  -aie^.]    A  salt  of  sulphovinio  acid. 

sulphovinic  (suf-fo-vin'ik),  a.  [<  sulph(ur)  + 
L.  vinum,  wine,  -i-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 

alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine sulphovinic  acid, 

C2H5HSO1,  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate,  or  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid,  a  comrless  oily  liquid  with  sti-ong  acid  properties, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  alcohol.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  sulphuric  acid  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom 
has  been  replaced  by  the  radical  ethyl  C2H5.  It  is  a 
monobasic  acid,  and  forms  a  series  of  ci-ystallizable  salts. 

sulphur  (sxil'fSr),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  sul- 
pher,  sulfer;  <  ME.  sulphur,  soulfre  =  D.  solfer, 
OF.  soulfre,  souffre,  soufre,  later  also  sulphur,  F. 
soufre  =  Pr.  solfre,  sulpre,  solpre  =  Cat.  sofre  = 
OSp.  gufre,  aqufre,  Sp.  azufre  =  Pg.  xofre.enxo- 
fre,  also  sulfur,  =  It.  solfo  =  G.  sulfur,  <  L.  sul- 
fur, also  sulphur,  sulpur,  sulphur;  of.  late  Skt. 
gulvdri  (according  to  a  favorite  fancy,  lit.  'hos- 
tile to  copper,'  <  gulva,  copper,  -I-  -ari,  enemy), 
sulphur  (prob.  a  borrowed  word).  The  AS. 
name  was  swefel  =  J),  ewatiel  =  OHG.  sweioal, 
swebal,  MHG.  swevel,  swebel,  G.  schwefel  =  Sw. 
swafvel{<.  D. )  =  Goth,  svnbls,  sidphur ;  prob.  not 
akin  to  the  L.  name.]  I.  n.  1.  Chemical  sym- 
bol, S;  atomic  weight,  32.06.  An  elementary 
substance  which  occurs  in  nature  as  a  brittle 
crystalline  solid,  with  resinous  luster,  almost 
tasteless,  and  emitting  when  rubbed  or  warmed 
a  peculiar  characteristic  odor,  it  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.06.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  nearly  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  quite 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphid,  petroleum,  benzin,  etc.  It 
burns  in  the  air  with  a  blue  flame,  and  is  oxidized  to 
sulphur  dioxid  or  sulphurous  acid.  It  melts  at  238°  ¥., 
and  boils  at  824°  F. ,  giving  off  a  dense  red  vapor.  Sulphur 
exists  in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms,  and  also  as  an 
amorphous  variety ;  these  modifications  are  characterized 
by  differences  in  specific  gravity,  in  solubility  in  various 
liquids,  and  in  many  other  respects.  Between  its  melting- 
point  and  280°  F.  it  is  most  fluid,  and  when  cast  in  wooden 
molds  it  forms  the  stick-sulphur  or  brimstone  of  com- 
merce. Between  430°  and  480°  it  becomes  much  less  liquid, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  poured.  If  poured  into  water, 
it  forms  a  ductile  mass  called  plastic  sulphur,  which  may 
be  used  for  taking  impressions  of  coins,  etc.  On  stand- 
ing it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  From  480°  to  its  boiling- 
Soint  it  is  liquid  again.  Sulphur  occurs  in  great  abun- 
anoe  and  purity  in  the  neighborhood  of  active  and  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  As  an  article  of  commerce,  most  of  it  is 
brought  from  Sicily.  It  is  also  widely  distributed  in  com- 
bination with  other  elements,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phates and  sulphids,  and  it  is  now  extensively  obtained 
from  the  native  sulphids  of  iron  and  copper  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  also  occurs  sparingly 
in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  Sulphur  combines  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorin,  etc.,  to  form  important  com- 
pounds, of  great  use  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  in  the  pure 
state  extensively  In  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and 
matches,  and  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  Refined  sulphur 
prepared  by  sublimation  from  the  crude  substance,  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and  resolvent  ■ 
it  is  also  largely  employed  in  skin-diseases,  both  internal- 
ly and  externally.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  casts  or  copies  of  antique  gems  were  frequently 
made  by  pouring  into  a  mold  melted  sulphur  colored  with 
metallic  oxlds. 
2+.  The  supposed  substance  of  lightning. 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sidphur  with  a  bolt  ' 

That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  8. 162. 

3.  In  gool.,  one  of  many  different  pieridine  but- 
terflies ;  a  yellow  pierian.  These  butterflies  are  of 
some  shade  of  yellow,  blanching  to  nearly  white,  or  deep- 
ening to  orange,  and  more  or  less  marked  with  black. 


sulphureously 

They  represent  several  genera.  Coliae  philodice  of  the 
United  States  is  the  clouded  sulphur ;  CaUidryas  mbule 
is  the  cloudless  sulphur.  The  former  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  North  American  butterflies,  often  seen  In  flocks 
along  roads,  settling  about  mud-puddles  and  other  moist 
spots.  Its  larva  feeds  upon  clover.  See  cuts  under  CoI£a«, 
Pieris,  and  cabbage-butterfly.— Anisated  sulphur  bal- 
sam, an  electuary  composed  of  oil  of  anise  5  parts,  sul- 
ghur  balsam  1  part.— Barbados  sulphur  balsam,  a 
alsam  composed  of  sulphur  boiled  with  Barbados  tar. 
—  Clouded,  cloudless  sulphur.  See  def.  3.— Crude 
sulphur,  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  native  sul- 
phur.—Flowers  of  sulphur,  a  yellow  powder  formed  by 
condensing  the  vapor  of  sulphur.- Liver  of  sulphur 
See  KuerB.— Milk  of  sulphur,  a  white  impalpable  pow- 
der made  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  milk  of 
lime  and  adding  muriatic  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphid  is  set 
free,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated.— Precipitated  sul- 
phur. See  precipitate.— VLoll-  or  Btlck-SUlPhur,  sul- 
phur refined  and  cast  in  wooden  molds.- Kuby  sul- 
phur. Same  as  realgar.— Soft  sulphur,  an  allotroplc 
form  of  sulphur  produced  by  heating  ordinary  sulphur  to 
390°  F.  and  pouring  it  into  water.  It  remains  for  some 
days  soft  and  waxy,  and  then  resumes  a  bard,  brittle  con- 
dition.-Stones  of  SUlphiirt,  thunderbolts. 

The  gods  throw  stoTies  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 240. 

Sulphur  balsam,  a  balsam  composed  of  1  part  of  sulphur 
dissolved  in  8  parts  of  olive-  or  linseed-oil.— Sulphur- 
batb,  a  bath  to  which  a  pound  of  the  fiowers  of  sulphnr 
has  been  added :  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin-diseases, 
— Sulphur  group,  the  elementary  substances  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  tellurium :  all  have  a  strong  attraction  for 
oxygen. —  Sulphur  ointment.  See  oi7itm«nfc— Vegeta- 
ble sulphur.    Same  as  lyeopode. 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  brimstone,  or  stick-sul- 
phur ;  of  a  very  greenish,  excessively  limiinons, 
and  highly  chromatic  yellow:  used  in  zoology 
in  many  obvious  compounds :  as,  SMip/mr-bel- 
lied;  SM?i)7mr-crested.  A  color-disk  of  two  thirds  bright 
chrome-yellow  and  one  tliird  emerald-green  gives  a  some- 
what dull  sulphur-yellow. 
sulphur  (sul'fer),  V.  t.  [<  sulphiw,  n.]  To 
apply  sulphur  to ;  also,  to  fume  with  sulphur ; 
sulphurate. 

Immediately  after  or  about  the  time  they  blossom,  the 
vines  are  sulphured,  to  keep  off  the  Oidium,  which  disease 
is  still  active  in  Portugal.  Encyc  Brit.,  XXIV.  608. 

sulphurate  (sul'fu-rat),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  sulfura- 

tus,  sulphuratus,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  < 

sulfur,  sulphur:  see  sulphur.]    I.  a.  Mingled 

with  sulphur;  of  the  yellow  color  of  sulphur. 

A  pale  sulphurate  colour. 

Dr.  S.  More,  Mysteiy  of  Godliness,  p.  189. 
II,   n.    A  sulphid:  as,   sulphurate  of  anti- 
mony, Sb2So. 

sulphurate  (sul'fu-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sul- 
phurated, ppr.  sulphurating.  [<  sulphur  +  -ate^.] 
To  impregnate  or  combine  with  sulphur;  also, 
to  subject  to  the  action  of  sulphur. 

sulphuration  (sul-fn-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sulfu- 
raUo(n-),  sulphuratio{n-),  a  vein  of  sulphur,  < 
sulfu/ratus,  sulphuiratus,  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur: see  sulphurate.]  1.  The  act  of  dressing 
or  anointing  with  sulphur.  Bentley,  On  Free- 
thinking,  §  50. —  2.  The  act  or  process  of 
impregnating,  combining,  or  fumigating  with 
sulphur;  specifically,  the  subjection  of  a  sub- 
stance, such  as  straw-plait,  silks,  and  woolens, 
to  the  action  of  sulphur  or  its  fumes  for  the 
purpose  of  bleaching;  also,  the  state  of  being 
impregnated  with  sulphur.  Also  sulphurisa- 
Uon,  sulphwisaUon. 

SUlphurator  (sul'fu-ra-tor),  n.  [<  sulphmate 
+  -orK]  An  apparatus  ?or  impregnating  with 
sulphur  or  exposing  to  the  action  of  the  fumes 
of  sulphur,  especially  for  fumigating  or  bleach- 
ing by  means  of  burning  sulphur. 

SUlphur-hottom  (sul'f6r-bot"um).  n.  The  sul- 
phur-bellied whale  of  the  Pacific,  a  rorqual, 
BalsBnoptera  (or  Sibdaldius)  sulphurea.  Also  sul- 
phur-whale. 

sulphur-concrete  (sul'ffer-kon^kret),  n.  A 
mixture  of  sulphur  with  pulverized  stoneware 
and  glass,  melted  and  run  into  molds.  At  230° 
F.  it  becomes  exceedingly  hard,  remains  solid  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  resists  water  and  acids.  It  is  used  to  ce. 
ment  stones,  melting  readily  at  about  248°  F. 

SUlphureity  (sul-fu-re'i-ti),  n.  [<  sulphure-ous 
+  -dty.]  The  state  of  Toeing  sulphureous.  B. 
Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1.     [Rare.] 

sulphureous  (sul-fu'rf-us),  «.  [<  L.  sulfurem, 
sulphur eus,  of  or  like  sulphur,  <  sulfur,  sulphur: 
see  sulphur.]  1 .  Consisting  of  sulphur ;  having 
the  qualities  of  sulphur  or  brimstone;  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur;  sulphurous. 

He  belches  poison  forth,  poison  of  the  pit, 
Brimstone,  hellish  and  siuphureous  poison. 

Handolpli,  Muses'  Looking-Olass,  Iv.  6. 
The  room  was  filled  with  a  sulphureous  smell. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 106. 
2.  In  hot.,  sulphur-colored;  of  a  pale  bright 
yellow. 

sulphureously  (sul-fu're-us-li),  adv.  In  a  sul- 
phureous manner;  especially,  with  the  odor  of 


Bulphureously 

sulphur,  or  with  the  stifling  fumes  or  the  heat  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Aden  is  seated  low,  tulphurioutly  shaded  by  a  high  bar- 
ren Mountalne,  whose  brazen  front,  scorching  the  miser- 
able lowne,  yeelds  a  perfect  character  of  Turkish  base- 
nesse.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  (ed.  1688),  p.  81. 

BUlphlireousness  (sul-fu'rf-us-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  property  of  being  sulphureous. 
sulphuret  (sul'fa-ret),  n.     [<  ml^hwr  +  -e«.] 
Same  as  sulphid. ' 

sulphuretect,  sulphuretted  (sul'fu-ret-ed),  a. 
Having  sulphur  in  combination.  Also  mtlphydric. 
— Bulphureted  bath,  a  bath,  used  In  the  treatment  of 
scabies  and  eczema,  consisting  of  3  ounces  of  potassium, 
calcium,  or  sodium  sulphid  in  40  gallons  of  water.— Sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.    See  hydrogen. 
BUlphuric  (sul-fii'rik),  a.     [=  F.  mlfwrigue  = 
Sp.  sulfii/rieo  =  Pg.  sulpJiv/rico  =  It.  solforico,  < 
NL.  sulfurieus,  sulphurious ;  as  sulphur  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  obtained  &om  sulphur. — 
Sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dense  oily  color- 
less fluid,  having,  when  strongly  concentrated,  a  epeciflc 
gravity  of  about  1.8.    It  is  exceedingly  acid  and  corrosive, 
decomposing  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  the 
aid  of  heat.    It  has  a  very  great  affinity  tor  water,  and 
unites  with  it  in  every  proportion,  evolving  at  the  same 
time  great  heat ;  it  attracts  moisture  strongly  from  the  at^ 
mosphere,  becoming  rapidly  weaker  if  exposed.  When  the 
concentrated  acid  is  heated,  sulphur  triozid  is  given  off, 
and  at  about  640°  F.  it  boils  and  distils  unchanged.  The  sul- 
phuricacidof  commerce  isneverpure.but  may  contain  lead 
sulphate  dissolved  from  the  lead  chambers  during  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  arsenic,  and  other  impurities.    It  was 
formerly  procured  by  the  distillation  of  dried  iron  sulphate, 
called  green  vitriol,  whence  the  corrosive  liquid  which  came 
over  in  the  distillation,  having  an  oily  consistence,  was 
called  oU  ofvUriol.  It  is  now  prepared  in  the  United  States 
and  most  other  countries  by  blueing  sulphur,  or  frequent- 
ly iron  pyrites,  in  closed  furnaces,  and  leading  the  fumes, 
mixed  with  oxids  of  nitrogen,  into  large  leaden  chambers, 
into  which  Jets  of  steam  are  continuously  sent.    The  oxids 
of  nitrogen  are  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  niter  contained  in  pots,  which  are  placed  between 
the  sulphur-ovens  and  the  chambers.    The  sulphur  dloxid 
takes  away  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  oxids  of  nitrogen, 
which  are  again  oxidized  by  the  air  in  the  chambers. 
The  sulphur  trioxid  produced  unites  with  the  steam  to 
form  sulphuric  acid.    The  acid  produced  In  the  chamber, 
called  charriber-acid,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1.5  and  contains  64  per  cent,  of  H2SO4,  is  concentrated  in 
leaden  vessels  until  it  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  1.71 
and  contains  78  per  cent,  of  H2SO4,  when  it  is  run  into 
glass  or  sometimes  into  platinum  vessels,  where  the  con- 
centration is  continued.    By  concentrating  sulphuric  acid 
as  far  ^  possible  and  then  cooling  sufficiently,  crystals  of 
the  true  acid  HoSOi  are  obtained.    The  ordinary  acid  is 
a  hydrate  containing  varying  amounts  of  water.    A  form 
of  sulphuric  acid  known  as  NordTiwusen  add,  or  fuming 
gulphuric  aeid,  is  prepared  by  heating  iron  protosulphate 
or  green  vitriol  in  closed  vessels ;  it  is  a  solution  of  vari- 
able quantities  of  sulphur  trioxid  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  it 
may  be  regarded  as  pyrosulphuric  acid,  H2S2O7.    It  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  and  forms  both 
acid  imd  neutral  salts.    It  is  found  uncombined  in  nat- 
ural waters  of  certain  volcanic  districts.    Its  salts  are 
universally  distributed  in  nature,  and  ore  most  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts.    The  free  acid  is  more  widely 
used  than  any  other,  and  is  the  agent  for  releasing  other 
acids  from  their  salts  and  preparing  them  in  a  pure  state. 
See  tudphate. — Sulphuric  caustic,  strong  sulphuric  acid 
made  into  a  paste  with  plaster  of  Paris,  saflron,  or  lint. 
— Sulphuric  ether,  (0265)20,  ethylic,  vinic,  or  ordinary 
ether,  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  of  a  pleasant  smell  and 
pungent  taste;  specific  gravity,  0.720.     It  is  extremely 
volatile  and  highly  infiammable;  and  its  vapor,  mixed 
with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air^  forms  a  very  dangerous 
explosive  mixture.  It  dissolves  m  ten  parts  of  water,  and 
is  miscible  with  alcohol  and  the  fatty  and  voMtile  oils  in 
all  proportions.  It  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic.    The  vapor  of  the  ether  when  inhaled 
lias  at  first  an  exhilarating  intoxicating  effect,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  partial  or  complete  Insensibility.    It  is 
largely  used  as  an  anesthetic  in  surgical  operations,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  chloroform.    It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid ;  hence  the 
name  sulphuric  ether,  although  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
enter  into  its  composition.     True  sulphuric  ether,  also 
known  as  ethyl  mlphate,  (02H5)2S04,  is  an  oily  liquid,  of 
burning  taste  and  ethereal  odor,  resembling  that  of  pep- 
permint, of  specific  gravity  1.120,  and  may  be  distUled 
without  decomposition  under  diminished  pressure  at  a 
temperature  of  about  406°  F.— Sulphuric  ozid,  or  svl- 
phur  trioxid,  SO3,  a  white  crystalline  body  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  oxid  (which  see,  under  sul- 
phurous).   When  this  oxid  is  thrown  into  water,  it  com- 
bines rapidly  with  it  to  form  sulphuric  acid. 
sulphurine  (sul'fu-rin),  a.     [<  sulphur  +  ■4ne\'] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  sulphur;  sulphure- 
ous.   Bailey.     [Bare.] 
sulphuring  (surf6r-ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  sul- 
phur, v."]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  exposing 
to  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or  of  sulphuric 
acid. —  3.  The  process  of  converting  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  a  wine-cask  into  sul- 
phurous acid,  bjr  introducing,  just  before  the 
wine  is  racked  into  the  cask,  a  burning  rag 
Impregnated  with  sulphur.    It  serves  to  hinder 
acetous  fermentation. — 3.  The  act  or  process 
of  applying  flowers  of  sulphur,  as  to  vines  or 
roses  to  combat  or  prevent  mildew. 
sulphurization,  sulphurisation  (sul"fu-ri-za'- 
shon),  n.    [<  sulphurize  +  -aUon.']    Same  as  sul- 
pHwration,  2. 
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The  higher  the  temperature  employed,  the  lower  is  the 
degree  of  sulphurisation  of  the  products. 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  60. 
BUlphuiize  (sul'fu-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sul- 
pnurized,  ppr.  stilphurieing.    [<  sulphur  +  -j«e.] 
To  sulphurate.    Also  spelled  sulphurise. 

Large  commercial  packages,  as  bales  of  goods  and  the 
like,  cannot  efficiently  be  sulphurized  without  loosening 
their  covers  and  spreading  out  the  contents. 

Workshop  Beceiptt,  2d  ser.,  p.  205. 

BUlphur-ore  (sul'fer-or),  n.  The  commercial 
name  of  iron  pyrites,  from  the  fact  that  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  obtained  from  it. 
sulphurous  (sul'fu-rus),  a.  [<  P.  sulfureux  = 
Pr.  solpros  =  8p.  sulfuroso.  <  L.  sulfurosus,  sul- 
ph/wrosus,  full  of  sulphur,  \  sulfur,  sulphiu' :  see 
sulphw.'\  Pull  of  or  impregnated  with  sulphur ; 
containing  suljihur :  of  orpertainingto  sulphur ; 
like  sulphur;  like  the  suffocating  fumes  or  the 
heat  of  burning  sulphur. 

There 's  heU,  there 's  darkness,  there 's  the  sulphurma 
pit!  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  130. 

She  has  a  sulphurous  spirit,  and  will  take 
Light  at  a  spark.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  lii.  3. 

Wee  once  more  sail'd  under  the  Equator, . . .  the  wind 
.  .  .  veering  into  E.  K  E.,  so  that  the  Monzoon  affronted 
us, .  .  .  at  which  time  many  of  your  company  died,  im- 
puting the  cause  of  their  Calentures,  Fluxes,  Aches, .  .  . 
and  the  like  to  the  sulphurous  heat  there. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  (ed.  1638),  p.  30. 
And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  &  smooth, 

LoweU,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  i.,  FreL 

Sulphurous  OZld,  SO2,  a  gas  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  sulphur  in  air  or  dry  oxygen.  It  is  transparent  and  col- 
orless, of  a  disagreeable  taste,  a  pungent  and  suffocating 
odor,  is  fatal  to  life,  and  very  injurious  to  vegetation. 
By  the  aid  of  pressure  and  cold  it  may  be  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state.  It  extinguishes  fiame,  and  is  not  itself  inflam- 
mable. It  has  bleaching  properties,  so  that  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  are  often  used  to  whiten  straw,  and  silk 
and  cotton  goods.  It  is  also  used  as  an  antiseptic.  This 
gas  is  also  called  sulphur  dioxid;  when  led  into  water  it 
forms  sulphurons  acid,  H2SO3.  This  acid  readily  takes  up 
oxygen,  passing  into  sulpnuric  acid ;  it  is  dibasic,  forming 
salts  called  sulphites.  Sulphurous-acid  gas  is  called  in  tlie 
trade  vapor  of  burning  brmstone. 

sulphur-rain  (sul'fer-ran),  n.    See  rain\  2  (o). 

BUlphur-root  (sul'f  6r-r6t),  n.  Same  as  sulphur- 
wort. 

sulphur-salt  (sul'f^r-salt),  n.  Same  as  sulpho- 
salt. 

sulphur-spring  (sul'f^r-spring),  n.  A  spring 
containing  sulphurous  compounds,  or  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  gases.  Such  springs  are 
common  in  regions  of  dying-out  or  dormant 
volcanism.    See  spring. 

sulphur-waters  (sul'f 6r-wS,"t6rz),  n.pl.  Waters 
impregnated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

sulphurweed  (sul'fer-wed),  n.  Same  as  sul- 
pmrwort. 

sulphur-whale  (sul'f  6r-hwal),  n.  Same  as  sul- 
phur-bottom. 

SUlphurwort  (sul'f6r-wert),  n.  An  Old  World 
umbelliferous  herb,  Peu4iedamim  officmale,  with 
large  umbels  of  pale-yellow  flowers.  The  root 
has  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  and  an  odor  comparable  to 
that  of  sulphur.  It  contains  peucedanin,  and  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine ;  it  is  still  somewhat  used  in  vet- 
erinary practice.    Also  sulpKurweed  and  sulphur-root. 

sulphury  (sul'fer-i),  o.  [<  sulphur  + -y\']  1. 
Sulphurous. 

Sulphury  wrath 
Having  once  enter'd  into  royal  breasts, 
Mark  bow  it  burns.  LusCs  Daimnion,  ii.  3. 

I  .  .  .  beheld  a  long  sheet  of  blue  water,  its  southern 
extremity  vanishing  in  a  hot,  sulphury  haze. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  77. 

2.  In  entom.,  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow:  as, 

sulphury  white. 
sulphur-yellow  (sul'fer-yeFo),  n.    The  yellow 

color  of  sulphur;  a  pale  or  light  yellow.    See 

sulphur,  a. 
suhthuryl  (sul'fu-ril),  n.    The  bivalent  radical 

SUlphydrate  (sulf 'M'drat),  n.    Same  as  sulpho- 

h/yarate Methyl  sulphydrate.    Same  as  methyl  mer- 

ctwtan  (which  see,  under  Tnercaptan). 

SUlphydric  (sulf 'hi'drik),  a.  [<  sulph(ur)  +  h/y- 
dr{ogen)  +  -*c.]     Same  as  sulphureted. 

Sulpician,  Sulpitian  (sul-pish'ian),  n.  [<  P. 
Sulpiden,  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris, 
where  they  were  first  organized ;  <  L.  Sulpicius, 
a  Roman  name.]  One  of  a  Eoman  Catholic 
order  of  priests  established  at  Paris  by  the 
Atib6  Olier,  about  1645,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing young  men  for  the  clerical  office. 

sultan  (sul'tan),  n.  [A  later  form,  after  the 
mod.  P.  or  It'.'  or  the  orig.  Ar.,  of  early  mod.  E. 
soldan,  soldane,  souldan,  <  ME.  soldan,  soudan, 
sowdan,  sowdon,  sawdon,  <  OP.  souldan,  soudan, 
sultan,  P.  sultan  =  Pr.  sultan  =  Sp.  soldan,  sul- 
tan =  Pg.  soldSo,  sultSo  =  It.  sultana  =  D.  Gr. 
8w.  Dan.  sultan  =  Euss.  sultanu,<.  ML.  sultanus, 


sultry 

soldanus  =  MGr.  aovTiravo;,  aoMivog,  NGr.  iroirX- 
rdvog,  <  Turk,  sultan  =  Pers.  Hind,  sultan,  <  Ar. 
sultan,  also  written  soltdn,  a  prince,  monarch, 
sultan,  orig.  dominion,  =  Chal.  sholtdn,  do- 
minion, <  sulta,  solta,  dominion,  power.]  1. 
A  Mohammedan  sovereign:  as,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  or  of  Morocco;  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  ruler  of  Turkey,  who  assumes  the  title  of 
Sultan  of  sultans;  in  old  use,  any  ruler. 

Sowdanes  and  Sarezenes  owt  of  sere  landes. 

Morte  Arthur  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  607. 
Thise  marchants  stode  in  grace 
Of  him,  that  was  the  sowdan  of  Surrye. 

CTumcer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  L  79. 

Whiche  lordes  be  all  Mamolukes  and  vnder  the  soldan. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  16. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Turkey,  in  Sultan  Abdul 

Medjid's  reign,  consented  to  the  reunion  of  Moldavia  and 

Wallachia  as  a  single  dominion,  practically  independent 

of  the  Porte.  Creasy,  Hist.  Ottoman  Turks,  xxv. 

2.  In  ornith.,  a  purple  or  hyacinthine  gallinule, 
or  porphyrio :  a  bird  of  either  of  the  genera 
Por^hyrio  and  lonornis,  belonging  to  the  rail 
family,  Ballidse :  so  called  from  their  gorgeous 
coloration.  The  American  sulta,n  is  lonornis 
martvnica.  See  the  generic  names,  and  galU- 
nule.  Also  called  ««Zto»a. — 3.  An  ornamental 
variety  of  the  domestic  hen,  of  small  size  and 
pure-white  plumage,  and  having  the  head  heav- 
ily crested  and  bearded,  beak  white,  legs  blue, 
shanks  feathered,  and  toes  five. 

A  small  white-crested  variety,  profusely  feathered  on 
the  legs,  was  received  some  twenty  years  since  (1864)  from 
Turkey ;  they  are  now  known  as  SMtains. 

I      Mneyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  645. 

4.  Either  of  two  garden-flowers,  Centaurea  mos- 
chata,  the  sweet  sultan,  with  purple  or  white 
flowers,  and  C.  suaveolens,  the  yellow  sultan: 
both  often  classed  as  Amberboa.  They  are  desirable 
old  annuals,  both,  especially^  the  former,  sweet-scented. 
They  are  also  called  respectively  purple  (or  whUe)  sweet- 
sultan  and  yeUow  sweet-sultan. — Sultan  COffee,  See  cof- 
fee.— Sultan's  parasol.  See  Stereulia. 
sultana  (sul-ta'na),  n.  [<  It.  sultana  (=  Sp.  Pg. 
sultana  =  P.  sultan^),  <  ML.  *suUana,  fern,  of 
SMtomis,  sultan:  see  sultan.']  1.  The  mother, 
a  wife,  or  a  daughter  of  a  sultan. —  2.  A  mis- 
tress, especially  of  a  king  or  prince. 

Lady  Kitty  Crocodile  .  .  ,  was  a  favorite  sultana  of 
several  crowned  heads  abroad,  and  lastly  married  a  most 
noble  and  illustrious  duke. 

£'.  Foote,  quoted  in  W.  Cooke's  Memoirs  of  Foote,  I.  121. 
While  Charles  flirted  with  his  three  stdtanas,  Horten- 
sia's  French  page  .  .  .  warbled  some  amorous  verses. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

3 .  A  peculiar  form  of  necklace  worn  by  women 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. — 

4.  An  obsolete  musical  instrument  of  the  viol 
class,  having  several  wire  strings,  tuned  in 
pairs,  like  the  zither. — 5.  In  ornith.,  same  as 
sultan,  2. — 6.  A  variety  of  raisin.   See  raisin,  2. 

sultana-bird  (sul-ta'ngr-berd),  n.    Same  as  sul- 
tan, 2. 
sultanate  (sul'tan-at),  n.  [<  sultan  +  -ate^.  Cf. 
Turk.  sultSmdt,  sultanate.  ]    The  rule,  dominion, 
or  territory  of  a  sultan. 
The  dominions  of  the  SultaiuUe  of  Zanzibar. 

Nineteenth  CerOury,  XXIV.  440. 

sultaness  (sul'tan-es),  n.  [Altered,  after  sul- 
tan, from  earlier  soldaness,i  ME.  sowdanesse, 
<  OP.  *soudanesse,  fem.  of  soudan,  sultan:  see 
sultan  and  -ess."]    A  sultana. 

This  olde  sowdanesse,  this  cursed  crone, 
Hath  with  her  frendes  doon  this  cursed  dede. 

Chaueer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  334. 

sultan-flower  (sul'tan-flou"6r),  n.  Same  as 
sultan,  4. 

Bultanic  (sul-tan'ik),  a.     [<  sultan  -f-  -ic]     Of 
or  belonging  to  a  sultan;  imperial. 
sultanry  (sul'tan-ri),  n.    [<  sultan  -t-  -r^.]    The 
dominions  of  a  sultan;  a  sultanate. 

Neither  should  I  make  any  great  difficulty  to  affirm  the 
same  of  the  sultanry  of  the  Mamaluches. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 

sultanship  (sul'tan-ship),  n.    [<  sultan  +  -ship.'] 

The  office  or  state  of  a  sultan. 
sultrily  (sul'tri-li),  adv.    In  a  sultry  manner ; 

oppressively.  Browrwng,  Serenade  at  the  Villa. 
sultriness  (sul'tri-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

sultry ;  heat  with  a  moist  or  close  air. 
sultry  (sul'tri),  a.    [Contr.  ofsweZirs/,  q.  v.]    1. 

Giving  forth  great  or  oppressive  heat. 

Such  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  lie. 

JDryden,  iEneid,  vii.  309. 

2.  Very  hot  and  moist;  heated,  close,  stagnant, 
and  heavy:  as,  a  sultry  atmosphere;  a  sultry 
night. 

April  passes  and  May  steals  by ; 

June  leads  in  the  sultry  July. 

Bryant,  The  Song  Sparrow. 


sultry 
S.  Associated  with  oppressive  heat. 

yfbaX  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  stdtiy  horn. 

Milton,  I^cidas,  I.  28. 
The  reapers  at  their  nUtry  toil. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

SOm^  (sum),  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  summe,  somme,  < 
ME.  summe,  somme,<.  OP.  somme,  F,  somme  =  Sp. 
suma  =  Pg  summa  =  It.  somma  =  D.  G.  8w.  «mw- 
ma  =  Dan.  sum,  <  L.  SMmma,  the  highest  part, 
the  top,  summit,  the  chief  point,  the  main  thing, 
the  principal  matter,  the  substance,  comple- 
tion, issue,  perfection,  the  whole,  the  amount, 
sum,  fem,  (sc.  pars)  of  summus,  highest,  su- 
perl.  of  swperus,  superior,  higher,  <  super,  over, 
above :  see  SMj>er-.  Ct.  supreme.^  1.  The  high- 
est point;  the  top;  summit;  completion;  full 
amount;  total;  maximum. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  mm  of  earthly  bliss. 

Milton,  r.  L,  Till.  522. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  principal  points  or  thoughts 
when  viewed  together;  the  substance. 

And  in  this  moone  is  eke  castracion 
Of  hyves  ronke  of  hony  flld,  the  some 
Wherof  is  this  signi&cacion. 

PaUadiue,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  162. 
That  is  the  mm  of  all,  Leonato. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 147. 
The  summe  of  what  I  said  was  that  a  more  free  per- 
mission of  writing  at  some  times  might  be  profitable. 

MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnnus. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
magnitudes,  quantities,  or  particulars;  the  re- 
sult of  the  process  of  addition:  as,  the  sum  of 
6  and  7  is  12 ;  the  sum  of  a  and  biBa  +  b. 

They  semble  in  sortes,  summes  f  ulle  huge, 
Sowdanes  and  Sarezenes  owt  of  sere  landes. 

Jforte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  606. 

Ton  know   how  much  the   gross  srnn  of  deuce-ace 

amounts  to.  SAoi;.,  L.  L.L.,  i.  2. 49, 

An  Induction  is  not  the  mere  emn  of  the  Facts  which 
are  colligated.  The  Facts  are  not  only  brought  together, 
but  seen  in  a  new  point  of  view. 

Whewm,  Philos.  of  Induct.  Sciences,  I.  xxxix. 

Public  events  had  produced  an  Immense  mm  of  misery 
to  private  citizens.  Uacaulay,  Machiavelli. 

Hence — 4.  The  whole  number  or  quantity. 

The  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum,  of  age. 

ShMk.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 140. 

5.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency ;  an  in- 
definite amount  of  money. 

Than  he  fot  horn  of  florens  a  full  f  uerse  sowme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  12610. 

I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  nmis  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me. 

Shak.,  3.  C.yiv.  3.70. 

6.  An  arithmetical  problem  to  be  solved,  or  an 
example  of  a  rule  to  be  worked  out;  also,  such 
a  problem  worked  out  and  the  various  steps 
shown. 

His  most  judicious  remarks  differ  from  the  remarks  of 
a  really  philosophical  historian  as  a  mm,  correctly  cast 
up  by  a  book-keeper  from  a  general  expression  discovered 
by  an  algebraist.  Macaiday,  History. 

7.  In  the  calculus  of  finite  differences,  a  func- 
tion the  result  of  operating  upon  another  func- 
tion with,  the  sign  of  summation,  and  express- 
ing the  addition  of  all  successive  values  of  that 
function  in  which  the  variable  differs  from 
unit  to  unit  from  zero  or  other  constant  value 
to  one  less  than  the  value  indicated;  also,  a 
special  value  of  such  a  function.  Thus,  the  sum 
ofr*ls 

r'  —  l 
2r«  =  1  +  r  +  r'  +  r"  +  •  •  ■  r"-'-  =  ^  _^ ; 

or,  since  the  summation  may  commence  at  any  other  in- 
tegral value  of  X,  Xr"  =  r*/(r— 1)  +  C,  where  C  is  an 
arbitrary  constant  or  periodic  function  having  for  its  pe- 
riod a  submultiple  of  unity.— Algebraic  sum  See  al- 
gebraic.—A  round  sum,  a  gooa  round  sun>,  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

Bethinke  thee,  Gresham,  threescore  thousand  pounds, 

A  good  round  m,m:  let  not  the  hope  of  gaine 

Draw  thee  to  losse. 

Eeywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me  (Works,  ed.  1874, 1.  252). 

Gaussian  sum.  See  Crosussutn.— Geometrical  sum,  a 
sum  of  vectors ;  the  vector  whose  origin  is  the  origin  of 
the  first  of  the  added  vectors,  and  whose  terminal  is  the 
terminal  of  the  last  of  the  added  vectors  when  the  ter- 
minal of  each  except  the  last  is  made  the  origin  of  the 
next. — In  sum,  in  short ;  in  brief. 

In  sum,  she  appeares  a  saint  of  an  extraordinary  sort, 
in  so  religious  a  life  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  villages  now- 
B-da!es.  Evelyn,  Diary,  October  26, 1685. 

Logical  sum,  the  aggregate  of  a  number  of  propositions, 
or  that  which  is  true  if  any  one  of  the  aggregants  is  true, 
and  false  only  if  all  are  false ;  also,  the  aggregate  of  terms, 
or  that  which  includes  all  that  any  one  of  the  aggregants 
includes,  and  excludes  only  what  all  exclude.— Lump,  pe- 
nal, etc.,  sum.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Fsrramidal 
sum,  the  sum  of  a  number  of  quantities.  A,  B,  C,  B, .  .  . 
having  the  form  A  -(-  SB  -l-  60  -f  lOD  -f  ■  ■  — TrlangU- 
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lax  sum,  the  sum  of  several  quantities,  A,  B,  C,  D,  .  .  . 
having  the  form  A  +  2B  -|-  30  -)-  4D  -|-  •  •  • 
sumi  (sum),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  summed,  y^v.  sum- 
ming.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  summe;  <  OP.  som- 
mer  =  Sp.  sumar  =  Pg.  suminar  =  It.  sommare, 
<  ML.  summare,  sum  up,  charge,  exact,  <  L.  sum- 
ma, sum:  see  sum\  to.]    I,  trans.  1 .  To  combine 
into  a  total  or  sum;  add  together;  ascertain  the 
totality  of:  often  followed  by  up. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 
And  mmm'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said, 
"Let  us  make  head."  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  1. 1. 167. 

The  sands  that  are  vpon  the  shore  to  summe. 
Or  make  the  wither'd  Floures  grow  fresh  againe. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  659. 
Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day ; 
And  in  the  morning,  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Temple,  The  Church  Porch. 

2.  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  small  compass ; 

condense  in  a  few  words :  usually  with  up :  as, 

to  sum  up  evidence ;  to  sum  up  arguments. 

To  mm  up  all  the  Rage  of  Fate 

In  the  two  things  I  dread  and  hate — 

May'st  thou  be  false,  and  I  be  great. 

Prior,  To  a  Young  Gentleman  in  Love. 
Since  by  its  fruit  a  tree  is  judged, 
Show  me  thy  fruit,  the  latest  act  of  thine  I 
For  in  the  last  is  summed  the  first  and  all. 

Brmmmg,  King  and  Book,  II.  178. 

Faith  in  God,  faith  in  man,  faith  in  work— this  is  the 

short  formula  in  which  we  may  sum  up  the  teaching  of 

the  founders  of  New  England,  a  creed  ample  enough  for 

this  lite  and  the  next. 

Lmiell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  229. 

3t.  Id.  falconry,  to  have  (the  feathers)  full  grown 
and  in  full  number. 

With  prosperous  wing  full  sumnCd. 

MUton,  P.  K.,  i.  14. 

Hence — 4t.  To  supply  with  full  clothing. 
No  more  sense  spoken,  all  things  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Till  you  be  mmmCd  again,  velvets  and  scarlets. 
Anointed  with  gold  lace. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

5.  In  the  calculus  of  finite  differences,  to  find 
the  general  expression  for  the  aggregate  of: 
said  of  the  result  of  adding  successive  values  of 
a  given  function  in  each  of  which  the  variable 
is  increased  over  the  last  by  unity.  See  sum, 
n.,  7. — To  Stmi  up  evidence,  to  recapitulate  to  the  jury 
the  facts  and  circumstances  which  have  been  adduced  in 
evidence  in  the  case  before  the  court^  giving  at  the  same 
time  an  exposition  of  the  law  where  it  appears  necessary : 
said  of  the  presiding  judge  on  a  jury  trial,  or  of  counsel 
arguing  for  his  client  at  the  close  of  the  evidence.  See 
suTivmiTig-up,  under  mmm,ing. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  recapitulation;  offer 
a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  points  or 
substance :  usually  with  up. 

The  young  lawyer  sum^  up  in  the  end, 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  316. 

sum^t,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  some^. 

-sum.    See  -some. 

sumac,  sumach  (sti'mak),  n.  [Formerly  also  sTm- 
mac,  shumack,  simmach;  earlier  sumah,  sumalce, 
sumaque;  =  D.  smaTc  =  G-,  sum^lc,  sumach  = 
Sw.  sumack  =  Dan,  sumak,  <  OP,  sumac,  sumach, 
P.  sumac,  sommac  =  Sp,  zumaque  =  Pg,  sumagre 
=  It.  sommMco,  <  Ar,  summaq,  sumac.  Of,  P. 
sommail,  <  Ar.  samdgil,  sumac]  1.  One  of  nu- 
merous shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus  Rhus. 
See  def.  2,  and  phrases  below. —  2.  A  pro- 
duct of  the  dried  and  ground  leaves  of  certain 
shrubs  or  trees  of  the  genus  Rhus  or  of  other 
genera,  much  used  for  tanning  light-colored 
leathers  and  to  som.e  extent  for  dyeing.  The  lead- 
ing source  of  this  product  is  the  tanners'  or  Sicilian  sumac, 
Bhus  Coriaria.,  of  southern  Europe,  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  also  in  Tuscany.  The  Venetian  sumac,  smoke-tree, 
or  wig-tree,  B.  Cotirms,  is  grown  in  Tyrol  for  the  same 
purpose.  (See  mu>ke-tree  and  scoHno.)  In  Spain  various 
species  supply  a  similar  substance,  and  in  Algeria  the 
leaves  of  B.  perUaphylla,  flve-leaved  or  Tezera  sumac,  are 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  morocco.  In  France  a  tree 
of  another  genus,  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  myrtle-leaved  su- 
mac, furnishes  a  similar  product.  (See  CoHarla,)  In  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  Virginia,  the  leaves  of  sev- 
eral wild  sumacs  are  now  gathered  as  tan-stock — namely, 
of  the  dwarf,  the  smooth,  the  stag-horn,  and  perhaps  the 
Canadian  sumac.  These  contain  more  tannin  than  the 
European,  but^  at  least  with  careless  gathering,  they  make 
an  inferior  leather.— Canadian  sumac,  a  low  straggling 
bush,  Bhus  Canadensis  (B.  aromaUca),  found  from  Canada 
southward.  Its  leaves  when  crushed  are  pleasantly  scent- 
ed ;  those  of  the  western  variety,  trUobata,  unpleasantly. 
Also  csilled  fragrant  sumac.— CtoJlBae  Bumac.  See  Ai- 
{aTttiM.- Coral-sumac,  the  poisonwood,  Bhus  Metopium  : 

so  named  from  its  scarlet  berries.    See  poisonwood,  1. 

Curriers'  sumac.  See  Cortartn.— Dwarf  sumac,  Bhus 
eopallina,  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
north  a  shrub,  southward  a  small  tree.  It  has  dark  shin- 
ing leaves,  with  the  common  petiole  winged  between  the 
leaflets.  It  yields  tanning  material  (see  def.  2),  and  its 
drupes  are  used  like  those  of  the  smooth  sumac.  Also 
blade  or  mountain  m,nuic. — Jamaica  sumac.  Same  as 
coroi-TOmoc.- Laurel  sumac,  the  Californian  Bhus  lau- 
rina,  a  large  evergreen  much-branche'd  and  very  leafy 
shrub,  exhaling  an  aromatic  odor.  This  and  B.  iriegri- 
fUia,  forming  dense  smooth  thickets  along  clitf  s  near  the 
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sea  in  the  same  region,  and  a  few  species  elsewhere,  have 
simple  leaves.— Foison  sumac.  See  paison-eumac— 
Scarlet  sumac,  the  smooth  sumac,  in  allusion  to  its  leaves 
in  autumn.— Sicilian  SUmac.  See  def.  2.— Smooth 
sumac,  a  shrub,  Bhus  glabra,  common  in  barren  or  rocky 
soil  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United 
States.  The  leaves 
are  smooth,  some- 
what glaucous, 
whitened  beneath. 
It  bears  a  large 
panicle  of  small 
crimson  drupes, 
which  arepleasani^ 
ly  acid,  and  offlci- 
nally  recognized  as 
astringent  and  re- 
frigerant. A  strong 
decoction  or  di- 
luted fluid  extract 
forms  an  effec- 
tive gargle.  Also 
Pennsylvania,  up- 
land, or  whi^  su- 
mac.—  Stag-bom 
or  stag's-hom 
sumac,  a  shrub  or 
small  tree,  Bhia 
typhina,  of  eastern 
North  America.  It 
is  a  picturesque 
species  with  irreg- 
ular branches  (sug- 
gesting the  name), 

abundant  long  pinnate  leaves,  and  in  autumn  pyramidal 
panicles  of  velvety  crimson  drupes.  Its  branchlets  and 
leafstalks  are  densely  velvety-hairy.  Its  wood  is  satmy, 
yellow  streaked  with  green,  occasionally  used  for  inlaying. 
Its  fruit  Is  of  a  similar  quality  with  that  otB.  glabra,  boUi 
sometimes  called  vinegar-tree.  Its  bark  and  foliage  are 
sometimes  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.— Swamp-BU- 
mac.  Same  as  poison^sumae. — Tanners'  or  tamilog 
sumac,  specifically,  BJius  Coriaria,  a  tree  resembling  the 
stag-horn  sumac.  The  curriers'  sumac  is  also  so  called,— 
Vaxnisll  sumac,  the  Japan  lacquer-  or  varnish-tree.  See 
locguer-tree.- Venetian,Venice,orVenuB's  sumac.  See 
def.  2. — Virginian  sumac,  a  foreign  name  of  the  stag- 
horn  sumac— West  bidlan  sumac,  a  small  tree,  Brunei- 
lia  comodadifdia  of  the  Simarubaeeee,  resembling  sumac. 
sumac-beetle  (gii'mak-be"tl),  n.  A  chrysome- 
lid  beetle  of  the  United  States,  Blepharida  rhois. 


Smooth  Sumac  {Rhus  glabra). 


Jumping  Sumac-beetle  iBlepkarida  rhois). 
a,  egg;  6,  egg-masses  covered  with  excrement;  c,  larva;  </,  co- 
coon :  e,  pupa ;  /,  beetle.    (Lines  show  natural  sizes  of  a,  c  (separate 
figure),  e,f;  other  figures  natural  size.) 

which,  both  as  larva  and  adult,  feeds  upon  the 
foliage  of  sumac.  The  larva  covers  Itself  with  its 
own  excrement,  like  certain  others  of  its  family.  More 
fully  aaWedLjunimng  sumac-beeUe. 

sumach,  n.    See  sumac. 

sumackt,  sumakt.    Obsolete  forms  of  sumac. 

sumaget,  n.    See  summage. 

Sumatra  (s!?-ma'tra),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
island  of  Sumatra."^  A  sudden  squall  occurring 
in  the  narrow  sea  between  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

Sumatra  camphor.  Same  as  Borneo  camphor 
(which  see,  under  camphor). 

Sumatran  (so-ma'tran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sumatra 
(see  def.)  -I-  -ore.]  1.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Su- 
matra, a  large  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago, 
lying  west  of  Borneo  and  northwest  of  Java, 
or  of  or  relating  to  its  inhabitants.— Sumatran 
DroadbUl,  Corydon  sumatranm,  a  bird  of  the  family  JSu- 
ryj«m«a.— Sumatran  monkey,  SemnopUliecus  mOalo- 
phus,  of  a  yellowish-red  color  above,  with  blue  face  and 
black  crest.— Sumatran  rMnoceros.  Bhinoceiros  mma- 
trenxix,  a  hairy  species  with  two  short  horns. 
II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Sumatra. 


Sumatra  orange 

Sumatra  orange.    See  Murraya. 

Sumatra  pepper.    Bee  pepper. 

BUmbul  (Bum'bul),  n.  [z=  F.  sumbul,  <  Ar.  Pers. 
Hind,  sumbul,  spikenard.]  An  East  Indian 
name  of  the  spikenard  {Nardoa- 
tachys  Jatamansi),  the  valerian, 
and  the  mnsk-root  (Ferula  Sumbul), 
more  especially  of  their  roots.  The 
musk-root  is  the  commercial  sum- 
bul.   See  out  under  spikenard. 

sumbul-root(sum'bul-rot),«.  The 
root  of  Ferula  Sumbul.  See  sum- 
bul. 

sum-calculus  (sum'kaV'ku-lus),  n. 
That  part  of  the  calculus"  of  finite 
differences  which  treats  of  sum- 
mation. 

Sumerian,  Sumir,  Sumirian  (su- 
me'ri-an,  sti'mir,  su-mir'i-an),  n. 
See  Aceadian. 

sumless  (sum'les),  a.  [<  sjmi  -f- 
-tese.]  Not  to  be  summed  up  or 
computed;  of  which  the  amount 
cannot  be  ascertained;  incalcula- 
ble; inestimable.  ;Sfeafc.,  Hen.V., 
i.  2. 165. 

sununaget,  n.  [Also  sumage;  <  OF.  sommage,  a 
burden,  drudgery,  <  somme,  some,  saume,  same, 
a  load,  burden,  pack:  see  seam^.  Cf.  summer^, 
sumpter,']  A  toll  for  carriage  on  horseback; 
also,  a  horse-load. 

.lummarily  _(sum'a-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  summary 
manner;  briefly;  concisely;  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass, or  in  few  words ;  in  a  short  way  or  method; 
without  delay;  promptly;  without  hesitation  or 
formality, 

summariness  (sum'a-ri-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  summary.  " 

summarist  (sum'a-rist),  n.  [<  summar-y  +  4st.'] 
One  who  summarizes;  a  writer  or  compiler  of 
a  summary. 

summarize  (sum'a-riz),«.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sum^ 
marized,  ppr.  summarizing.  [_<  summar-y  +  -fee.] 
To  make  a  summary  or  abstract  of;  reduce  to 
or  express  in  a  summary;  state  or  represent 
briefly.    Also  spelled  summarise. 

The  distinctive  catch-words  which  summarize  his  doc- 
trine. S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  44. 

summary  (sum'a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  F.  so«- 
maire  =  Sp.  suma/rio  =  Pg.  summario  =  It.  som- 
mario,  <  L.  *summarius,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sum  or  substance,  <  summa,  the  main  thing,  the 
substance,  the  whole :  see  sum'^.  It.  n.  =  F. 
somm,aire  =  Sp.  swmario  =  Pg.  svmmario  =  It. 
sommario,  <  L.  summa/rvum,  an  epitome,  ab- 
stract, summary,  neut.  of  *summiarius,  adj.:  see 
I.]  I.  a.  1.  Containing  the  sum  or  substance 
only;  reduced  to  few  words ;  short;  brief;  con- 
cise; compendious:  as,  a  summary  statement 
of  arguments  or  objections. —  2.  Kapidly  per- 
formed; quickly  executed;  effected  by  a  short 
way  or  method;  without  hesitation,  delay,  or 
formality. 

He  cleared  the  table  by  the  mirmnary  process  of  tilting 
everything  upon  it  into  the  fireplace. 

Dkkene,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xiii. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  a  swmmmy  mode  of 
settling  a  question  of  constitutional  right. 

J>.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 

Summary  conyictlon.  See  conviction.—  Summary  Ju- 
risdiction Act.  Seejurisdiciion.—  Sunmiaiy  proceed- 
ings, in  law.  See  ijroceedin^. =Syn.  1.  Suminct,  Con- 
densed, etc.  (see  concise);  synoptical,  terse,  pithy. — 2. 
Prompt,  rapid. 

II.  n.;  pi.  summaries  (-viz).  1.  Anabridgedor 
condensed  statement  or  account;  an  abstract, 
abridgment,  or  compendium  containing  the 
sum  or  substance  of  a  fuller  statement. 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles. 

ShaM.,  2  Hen  IV.,  iv.  1.  73. 

There  is  one  mammary,  or  capital  law,  in  which  nature 
meets,  subordinate  to  God. 

Bacon,  Physical  I'ables,  viii.,  Ezpl. 

3.  lu  law,  a  short  application  to  a  court  or 
judge,  without  the  formality  of  a  full  proceed- 
ing. W}Mrton.=&yTi.  l.  Compendium,  Abstract,  etc. 
See  abridginent. 
summation  (su-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F.  sommaUon, 
<  ML.  summatio(n-),  admonition,  lit. '  a  summing 
up,'  <  summare,  sum  up :  see  sum^.']  Addition ; 
specifically,  the  jjrocess  of  finding  the  sum  of  a 
series,  or  the  limit  toward  which  the  sum  of  an 
infinite  series  converges;  any  combination  of 
particular  quantities  in  a  total. 

Of  this  series  no  surmnaMon  is  possible  to  a  finite  intel- 
lect. De  Quincey. 

We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  these  ideational 
tracts,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  activity  may  be  awakened,  in 
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any  particular  locality,  by  the  svmmation  therein  of  a 
number  of  tensions,  each  incapable  alone  of  provoking  an 
actual  discharge.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  L  563. 

Simmiation  of  series,  in  math.  See  «erie».— Summa- 
tion of  stimuli,  the  phenomenon  of  the  production  of 
mental  effects  by  iterated  stimuli  which  a  single  one  would 
not  produce. 

summational  (su-ma'shon-al),  a.  [<  summation 
+  -oi.]  Produced  or  expressed  by  summation 
or  addition:  in  contradistinction  to  somewhat 
similar  results  produced  by  other  operations. — 
Smmnational  tone.    See  resultant  tone,  under  resndtant. 

Bummative  (sum'a-tiv),  a.  [<  summat-ion  + 
-we.]  Additive ;  operating  or  acting  by  means 
of  addition.     [Bare.] 

Inhibition,  however,  is  not  the  destruction,  but  the  stor- 
Ing-up,  of  energy ;  and  is  attended  not  by  the  discharge, 
but  by  the  increased  tension,  of  relatively  large  and  strong- 
ly-acting motor  cells,  whose  connections  with  each  other 
are  mainly  swmmaUve.    G.  S.  Bail,  German  Culture,  p.  23E. 

summer^  (sum'6r),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  sommer;  <  MB.  somer,  sumer,  <  AS.  sumer, 
sumor  =  08.  sumar  =  OFries.  somer,  sumur  = 
MD.  somer,  D.  somer  =  ML&.  somer,  LG-.  som- 
mer =  0HG-.  sumar,  MHG.  sumer.  Or.  sommer  = 
Icel.  sumar  =  Sw.  sommar  =  Dan.  sommer  (Goth, 
not  recorded),  summer;  akin  to  Olr.  sam,  Ir. 
sam,  samh,  summer,  sun  (Olr.  samrad,  samradh, 
summer),  =  OW.  ham,  W.  liaf,  summer,  =  Ar- 
menian am,  year  {ama/m,  summer),  =  Skt. 
samd,  year,  =  Zend  ha/ma,  summer.]  I.  n.  1. 
The  warmest  season  of  the  year:  in  the  United 
States  reckoned  as  the  months  June,  July,  and 
August;  in  Great  Britain  as  May,  Jime,  and 
July.  Bee  season. 
In  Somer,  be  alle  the  Contrees,  fallen  many  Tempestes. 
MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  129. 

2.  A  whole  year  as  represented  by  the  sum- 
mer; a  twelvemonth:  as,  a  child  of  three  sum^ 
mers. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  furthest  Greece. 

Shah.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 133. 
AU-hallown  summer t.  See  a;;-%a22own.— Indian  sum- 
mer. See  Indian.— lAitle  summer  of  St.  Luke,  or  St. 
IfUJce'B  summer,  a  recurrence  of  mild  weather  lasting  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  usually  beginning  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  18th  of  which  month  is  St.  Luke's  day. 
—  St.  Martin's  summer,  a  period  of  fine  weather  occur- 
ring about  St.  Martin's  day,  November  11th ;  hence,  pros- 
perity after  misfortune. 

Expect  Saint  Martlr^s  sunvme/r,  halcyon  days. 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 131. 
But  suppose  easterly  winds  have  largely  predominated 
in  autumn,  and  south-westerly  winds  begin  to  prevail  in 
the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  the  wea- 
ther is  likely  to  continue  exceptionally  mild,  with  frequent 
-  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  till  about  Christmas.  This  period 
occurs  nearly  eveiy  year,  and  its  beginning  is  popularly 
known  as  St.  Ma/rtin's  summer. 

Buchan,  Handy  Book  of  Meteorol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  331. 

11.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  summer:  as,  smto- 
mer  heat;  hence,  sunny  and  warm. 

Thyne  oilcellar  sette  on  the  somer  syde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 

He  was  sitting  in  asutnmer  parlour.         Judges  iii.  20. 

Summer  bronchitis,  summer  catarrh.  Same  as  hay- 
/e»er.— Summer  cloud.  See  domP-,  l  (6).— Summer 
colts,  the  quivering  vaporous  appearance  of  the  air 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  heated  in  summer. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — Summer  complaint,  diarrhea  occurring 
inthesummer.  [CoUoq.,  U.S.]— Summer  cypress.  See 
cj/presgi,  1  (c).—  Summer  duck.  See  dmk^.— Summer 
fever,  hay-fever. — Summer  finch.  See  Jinchl  and  Pet«- 
csea.—Sxanmer  grape,  haw,  lightning,  rape.  See 
grapei,  2,  haw2, 3,  etc.— Summer  redbird,  the  rose  tan- 
ager,  Piranga  sestiva,  which  breeds  in  the  United  States 
throughout  its  summer  range.  It  is  7  inches  long,  and  12 
in  extent.  The  male  is  rich-red,  of  a  rosy  or  vermilion  tint, 
different  from  the  scarlet  of  the  black-winged  tanager.- 
Summer  savory.  See  sotoorj/z.— stmmier  snipe,  fo) 
The  common  sandpiper,  Tringoides  Tiypoleucns.  (b)  The 
green  sandpiper,  (c)  The  dunlin  or  purre.  (Eng.  in  all 
senses.] — Summer  snowflake.  See  snowfake,  3.— Sum- 
mer sttuash.  See  squash^.  —  Summer  teal,  the  pied 
widgeon,  or  garganey,  Quer(piedula  eirda.  [Eng.]— Sum- 
mer warbler.  Same  as  swmmer  yeUowhird. — Summer 
Wheat.  See  wheat.-  Summer  yellowbird,  the  summer 
warbler,  Dendroeca  lestiva,  one  of  the  golden  warblers 
abounding  in  the  United  States  in  summer.  See  warbler. 
summer'  (sum'Sr),  v.  [<  summer^  «.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  pass  the  summer  or  warm  season. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them  [mountains],  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them. 

Isa.  xviii.  6. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the 
summer.     [Bare.] 

Maids,  well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at 
Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  335. 

2.  To  feed  during  the  summer,  as  cattle. 
[Scotch.]  ,  ^    , 

summer^  (sum'^r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  som- 
mer; <  ME.  som^r,  <  OP.  somier,  sommier,  *su- 
mier,  sumer,  F.  sommier  =  Pr.  saumier  =  It.  so- 
miere,  somaro,  a  pack-horse,  also  a  beam,  <  ML. 
sagmarius,  sugmarius,  samarius,  saumarius,  so- 
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marius, summarius.a, pack-horse, prop,  adj.,  sc. 
cabaUus,  <  sagma,  ML.  also  sauma,  salma,  a  pack, 
burden,  <  Gr.  ady/ia,  a  pack-saddle:  see  seam^. 
Cf.  G.  saumer,  saumer,  a  pack-horse;  and  see 
sumpter,  from  the  same  ult.  source.  For  the  use ' 
of  summer,  'pack-horse,'  in  the  sense  'beam' 
(as  bearing  weight),  cf .  E.  horse,  easel,  in  simi- 
lar uses.]     If.  A  pack-horse;  a  sumpter-horse. 

The  two  scjuiresdrof  be-fore  hemasojjwr  with  two  cofers, 
and  thei  a-light  a-noon  vnder  the  nyne  tre. 

MerUn  (E.  E.  1.  S.),  iii.  636. 

The  monke  hath  fifty  two  men. 

And  seven  somers  full  stronge, 
Lytai  Geste  (tfRobyn  ffo(Je(Child's 
[Ballads,  V.  82). 

2.  In  building :  (a)  A  large 
timber  or  beam  laid  as 
a  bearing-beam.  See  cuts 
under  beam,  1.  (6)  A  girder, 
(c)  A  bluest-summer,  (d) 
A  large  stone,  the  first  that 
is  laid  upon  a  column  or  pi- 
laster in  the  construction 
of  an  arch,  or  of  several 
arches  uniting  upon  one 
impost,  as  in  the  ribs  of 
groined   vaulting,      (e)    A     sun,m«ofanArch.Mth 

stone  laid  upon  a  column  to    century,  j.smmner.  (From 
«n/.A:..A   n  l..r!.>»n'U  ^fi  „  -^l „ 4-      Viollet-lc-Duc's  "  Dlct.  de 

receive  a  haunch  or  a  plat-   rArchUecture.") 
band.    (/)  A  lintel. 

summer^  (sum'er),  n.    [<  sumT-  +  -eri.]    One 
who  sums;  one  who  casts  up  an  account. 
summer-dried  (sum'fer-dnd),  a.    Dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  summer.     [Bare.] 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iiL  16. 

Summer-fallO'W(sum'6r-fal"6),  a.  andji.  I.  a. 
Lying  fallow  during  the  summer. 

II.  n.  Naked  fallow;  land  lying  bare  of  crops 
in  summer,  but  frequently  plowed,  harrowed, 
and  rolled,  so  as  to  pulverize  it  and  clean  it  of 
weeds. 

summer-fallow  (sum'6r-fal"6),  v.  t.  [<  sum- 
mer-fallow, o.]  To  plow  and  let  lie  fallow ;  plow 
and  work  repeatedly  in  summer  to  prepare  for 
wheat  or  other  crop. 

summer-house  (sum'fer-hous),  n.  1.  A  struc- 
ture in  a  park  or  garden,  sometimes  elaborate, 
but  more  often  of  the  simplest  character,  gen- 
erally little  more  than  a  roof  supported  on 
posts,  and  with  the  sides  open  or  closed  mere- 
ly with  a  lattice  for  the  support  of  vines,  in- 
tended to  provide  a  shady  and  cool  place  to  sit 
in  the  open  air,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  view, 
or  the  like.    Compare  Moslc  ani  pavilion. 

In  its  centre  was  a  grass-plat,  surrounding  a  ruinons 
little  structure,  which  showed  just  enough  of  its  original 
design  to  indicate  that  it  had  once  been  a  summer-hJottse. 
Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 
Eighteenth-century  sum^mer-houses  seem  to  have  beea 
of  two  types — those  that  closed  a  vista  in  the  garden  at 
the  end  of  a  long  walk,  and  those  that  were  placed  in  tlie 
comer  of  the  bowling-green  or  court, 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  176. 
2.  A  house  for  summer  residence. 

summeringl  (sum'er-ing), «.  [<  summer\  n.,  + 
■mg^.']  1.  A  kind  of  early  apple. — 2f.  Bural 
merrymaking  at  midsummer;  a  summer  holi- 
day.   Nares. 

summering^  (sum'fer-ing),  n.  [<  summer^  + 
■4ng^.'\  In  arch.,  in  conic  vaulting,  where  the 
axis  is  horizontal,  the  two  surfaces  which,  if 
produced,  would  intersect  the  axis  of  the  cone. 
Gvoilt. 

summer-layt,  v.  t.  [ME.  somer-layen;  <  sum- 
mer^ +  toyi.]     To  sow  in  summer  (?). 

Your  fader  had  fro  John  Eendale  the  croppe  of  the 
seide  x  acres  londe,  sowen  barly  and  peson,  wherof  v 
acres  were  weel  earner  layde  to  the  seid  barly. 

PaMan  Letters,  III.  402. 

summer-like  (sum'er-lik),  o.  Resembling  sum- 
mer; summerly. 

Grapes  might  at  once  have  turned  purple  MnAeritssunC- 
merWce  exposure.  Eawtharne,  Seven  Gables,  viii. 

summerliness  (sum'er-li-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  summerly,  or  of  having  a  mild  or  summer- 
like temperature.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Somerset- 
shire, HL  85.     [Rare.] 

summerly  (sum'6r-li),  a.  [<  ME.  somerlich,  < 
AS.  sumorlic,  <  sumor,  summer:  see  summer^ 
and-Z^l.]  Like  summer;  characteristic  of  sum- 
mer; warm  and  sunny. 

As  smmnerly  as  June  and  Strawberry  Hill  may  sound,  I 
assure  you  I  am  writing  to  you  by  the  flre-side. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  164. 

summer-ripe  (suih'fer-rip),  a.  Quite  or  fully 
ripe.     [Bare.] 

It  is  an  injury,  or,  in  his  word,  a  curse  upon  corn,  when 
it  is  summer-ripe,  not  to  be  cut  down  with  the  sickle. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  228.    {Davies.) 
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STUnmer-roomt  (sum'Sr-rBm),  n.  A  summer- 
house. 

On  the  Bummit  ol  this  Hill  his  Lordship  is  building  a 
Summer-rooTn. 

Dtfoe,  Tout  through  Great  Britain,  L  SS5.    (DarAes.) 

summersaiilt,  n.    See  som&rsavlt. 
sunmiersautt,  n.    Same  as  somersault. 
summer-seeming  (sum'6r-se'''ining),  a.  Appear- 
ing like  summer;  full-hlown;  rank  or  luxunant. 
Shdk.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  86. 
summerset,  n.  and  v.    See  somersef^. 
summer-shine  (8um'6r-shin),  n.    The  summer 
color  or  dress  of  a  bird  or  insect.     [Eare.] 
A  gay  insect  in  his  summersMne. 

Thrnntan,  Winter,  1. 644. 
summer-stir  (sum'6r-st6r),  v.  t.    To  summer- 
fallow.     [Eng.] 

summer-stone  (sum'6r-st6n),  n.  Same  as  skew- 
corbel  ('which  see,  under  skew^), 
summer-swelling  (sum'^r-sweV'ing),  a.  Grrow- 
ing  up  in  summer. 

Disdain  to  root  the  »wtjmiar-sweUing  flower. 

S?Mk.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  ii.  4. 162. 
summertide  (smn'6r-tid),  n.  and  a.     [<  ME. 
somertide,  sumerUd;  <  summer^  +  tjifcl.]    I,  n. 
Summer-time. 

Most  cheffest  time  was  of  soTnertide 
That  ther  hys  wacche  gan  so  to  prouide. 

Som.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  a.\  I.  5622. 
Lulled  by  the  fountain  in  the  gmnmer  tide. 

Wordsworth,  Hart-leap  Well,  ii. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  summer-time.  The 

AtlanUo,  LXIV.  124. 
summer-time  (sum'6r-fam),  n.    [<  ME.  somer- 

Ume;  <  summer^  +  Ume.']    The  summer  season ; 

summer. 

In  Somer  tyme  him  liketh  wel  to  glade ;   . 

That  when  Virgiles  [Pleiads]  downe  gooth  gynneth  fade. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  184. 

The  genial  vuTrvmer-tmie.  Longfellow, 

summer-tree    (sum'6r-tre),  n.    l.  In  carp.,  a 

horizontal  beam  serving  to  support  the  ends  of 

floor-joists,  or  resting  on  posts  and  supporting 

the  wall  of  the  stones  above ;  a  lintel.    Also 

called  irest-summer. — S.  In  masonry,  the  first 

stone  laid  over  a,  column  or  beam.    E.  H. 

Knight. 
summerward,  summerwards  (sum'er-ward, 

-wSrdz),  adv.     [<  summer  +  -ward,  -wards.'] 

Toward  summer.    The  Century,  XXXVm.  774. 

[Rare.] 
summery  (sum'6r-i),  a.    [<  summer  +  -yi.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  summer;  like  summer;  siun- 

mer-like. 
Gave  the  room  the  summery  tone. 

HM  AUatOic,  IiX.  262. 

summing  (sum'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sum\  v.] 
The  act  of  one  who  sums,  in  any  sense  of  the 
verb  sum;  specifically,  the  act  or  process  of 
working  out  an  arithmetical  problem. 

Mr.  Tulliver'.  .  .  observed,  indeed,  that  there  were  no 
maps,  and  not  enough  gummittg.  ...  It  was  a  puzzling 
business,  this  schooling. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii,  7. 
Siumnlng  up.  (a)  A  summary ;  a  recapitulation ;  a  com- 
pendious restatement. 

Not  a  history,  but  exaggerative  pictures  of  the  Sevolu- 
tion,  is  Mazzini's  guimming-up.  The  Century,  XXXT.  406. 
(6)  In  law:  (1)  The  address  of  the  Judge  to  the  Jury  on  a 
trial,  after  the  close  of  the  evidence  and  generally  after  ar- 
guments of  counsel,  usually  recapitulating  the  essential 
points  of  the  case  and  the  evidence,  and  instructing  them 
on  the  law.  This  is  the  English  usage  of  the  phrase,  and 
corresponds  to  the  charge  or  the  American  use  of  the  word 
inrirwiiiom.  (2)  The  argument  of  counsel  at  the  close  of 
evidence  on  a  trial  either  before  a  Jury  or  before  a  judge 
or  referee.  This  is  the  American  usage  of  the  phrase. 
summist  (siim'ist),  n.  [==  Sp.  sumista,  <  ML. 
summista,  <  L.  summa,  sum:  see  swm^  and-i«*.] 
One  who  forms  an  all  ridgment  or  summary ;  spe- 
cifically, a  medieval  writer  of  a  compendium 
(Latin  summa),  especially  of  theology,  as  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

A  book  entitled  i^he  Tax  of  ;he  Apostolical  Chamber 
or  Chancery,"  whereby  may  be  Itamed  more  sorts  of  wick- 
edness than  from  all  the  eummixts  and  the  summaries  of 
all  vices.  Bp.  Bull,  Corruptions  of  Ch.  of  Rome. 

Hugo  [of  St.  Victor  (1097-1141)],  by  the  composition  of 
his  Summa  Sententiarum,  endeavoured  to  give  a  method- 
ical or  rational  presentation  of  the  content  of  faith,  and 
was  thus  the  first  of  the  so-called  Summiste. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XXL  425. 

summit  (sum 'it),  n.  [<  F.  sommet,  dim.  of  OF. 
som,  top  of  a  hill,  <  L.  summum,  the  highest 
point,  neut.  of  summus,  highest :  see  sum^.  The 
older  word  in  E.  is  SMJwmft/.]  1.  The  highest 
point ;  the  top ;  the  apex. 

Pix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  UL  8.  18. 

3.  The  highest  point  or  degree;  the  utmost  ele- 
vation; the  maximum;  the  climax. 
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From  the  summit  of  power  men  no  longer  turn  their 
eyes  npward,  but  begin  to  look  about  them. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser. ,  p.  288. 
8.  In  math. :  (o)  A  point  of  a  polyhedron  where 
three  or  more  surfaces  (generally  planes)  meet. 
(&)  A  point  at  which  a  penultimate  curve  cuts 
two  coincident  parts  of  the  same  degenerate 
curve.  Thus,  if  a  double  line  be  a  degenerate  conic, 
there  are  two  points  on  it  at  which  it  is  intersected  by  a 
true  conic  differing  infinitely  little  from  it ;  and  these  are 
called  mmmits.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Apex,  vertex,  acme,  pinna- 
cle, zenith. 

summitless  (sum'it-les),  a.  [<  summit  +  -less.] 
Having  no  summit.  Sir  H.  Taylor. 
summit-level  (sum'it-lev"el),  n.  The  highest 
level,;  the  highest  of  a  series  of  elevations  oyer 
which  a  canal,  watercourse,  railway,  or  the  like 
Is  carried. 

summityt  (sum'i-ti),  n,  [<  ME.  svmmyte,  <  OF. 
sommite,  F.  sommite  =  Sp.  sumidad  =  Pg.  fum^ 
midade =It.  sommitd,,<  LL.  sumimta{t-)s,  height, 
tap,  <  summus:  seesjtmi.]  The  highest  point; 
the  summit. 

But  see  wel  that  the  chief  roote  oon  directe 
Be  hool  translate  unto  his  summyte 
Withouten  hurte  and  in  no  wise  enfecte. 

Palladius,  Hnsbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  214. 
On  the  North-east  comer  and  gummity  of  the  hill  are 
the  ruines  of  huge  arches  sunk  low  in  the  earth. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  116. 

To  remove  themselves  and  their  effects  down  to  the 

lower  summity.  Swift,  Battle  of  the  Books. 

summon  (sum'qn),  ».  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sommon;  <  MIS',  somonen,  somonyen,  somenen, 
sompnen,  <  OF.  somoner,  sumoner,  semoner,  also 
semonre,  semondre,  somoundre,  F.  semondre  =  Pr. 
semondre,  somondre,  somonre,  summon,<  L.  sum- 
monere,  sulmtonere,  remind  privily,  <  sub,  under, 
privily,  +  monere,  remind,  warn:  see  monish, 
admonish.  The  ME.  forms  were  partly  con- 
fused with  ME.  somnen,  somnien,  <  AS.  samnian, 
gather  together :  see  sam.  Hence  ult.  summons, 
sumner,  etc.]  1.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify  by  au- 
thority to  appear  at  a  place  specified,  to  attend 
in  person  to  some  public  dutjr,  or  to  assume  a 
certain  rank  or  dignity ;  especially,  to  command 
to  appear  in  court:  as,tosMraj»o?iajury;  tosum- 
mon.  witnesses. 

Tho  by-gan  Grace  to  go  with  Peers  the  Houhman, 

And  consailede  hym  and  Conscience  the  comune  to  somert^. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  214. 

Some  trumpet  sumnwn  hither  to  the  walls 

These  men  of  Angiers.      Sha^.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 198. 

The  parliament  is  regularly  to  be  sunmwned  by  the 

king's  writ  or  letter.  Bla^skstone,  Com.,  I.  ii. 

Thomas  Fane  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord 

Abergavenny,  1674,  heir  general  of  Abergavenny.    She 

was  summoned  to  ttie  barony  of  Le  Despenser  (Dispensa- 

riusX  1604,  and  her  son  was  created  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

M.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  891. 

2.  To  call;  send  for;  ask  the  presence  or  at- 
tendance of,  literally  or  figuratively. 

But  the  kynge  leodogan  ne  cometh  not,  and  all  this 
chiualrie  haue  I  yow  som4)umed,  and  therfore  1  owe  to 
haue  guerdon.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  667. 

To  smnmon  timely  sleep,  he  doth  not  need 
Aethyop's  cold  Bush,  nor  drowsie  Poppy-seed. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  8. 
Lord  Lonsdale  had  su/nvmoned  the  peers  to-day  to  ad- 
dress the  King  not  to  send  the  trq^s  abroad  in  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture.  Walpole,  Letters,  if.  28. 

3.  To  call  on  to  do  some  specified  act;  warn; 
especially,  to  call  upon  to  surrender:  as,  to 
summon  a  fort. 

Coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  simmwn  us  to  part  and  hid  good  night. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  534. 

Summon  the  town.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  4.  7. 

The  Bridge  being  thus  gained,  the  Duke  of  Exeter  was 

senti  and  with  him  Windsor  the  Herald,  to  summon  the 

Citizens  to  surrender  the  Town.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  173. 

4.  To  arouse;  excite  into  action  or  exertion; 
raise ;  with  up. 

stiffen  the  sinews,  gummon  up  the  blood. 

ShtOe.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1.  7. 
Do  we  remember  how  the  great  teacher  of  thanksgiv- 
ing ammums  up  every  one  of  his  faculties  to  assist  him 
in  it?  Bp.  Atterlmry,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Invite,  Convoke,  etc.  (see  caHi),  convene, 
assemble. 

summont  (sum'oK),  n.  [<  summon,  v.  Of.  sum- 
mons.]   An  invitation,  request,  or  order. 

Esther  durst  not  come  into  the  presence  till  the  sceptre 
had  given  her  admission;  a  mrmrum  of  that  emboldens 
her.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  260. 

summonancet,  »•  [ME.  somonaunce,  <  OF.  *so- 
monance,  <  somoner,  summon:  see  summon.]  A 
summous. 

I  have,  quod  he,  a  sonumaunee  ot  a  bille. 

Cham4ser,  Friar's  Tale  (Barl.  MS.),  1.  288. 

summoner  (sum'on-6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  sumo- 
ner; <  ME.  somonour,  somenour,  somnour,  som/p- 
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nour,  somner,  <  OF.  *somonour,  semoneor,  on© 
who  summons,  <  somoner,  semoner,  summon; 
see  summon.]  1.  One  who  summons,  or  cites 
by  authority ;  especially,  one  employed  to  warn 
persons  to  appear  in  court;  also,  formerly,  an 
apparitor. 

A  somonour  Is  a  rennere  up  and  donn 
With  mandementz  for  fornicacioun. 
And  is  ybet  at  every  townes  ende. 

Chameer,  ProL  to  Friar's  Tale,  1. 19. 
Mare.  My  lady  comes.    What  may  that  be  ? 
Clou.  A  sumner, 
Tha*  cites  her  to  appear. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  ii,  2. 

2t.  In  earh/  Eng.  law,  a  public  prosecutor  or 
complainant. 

summoning  (sum'on-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
summon,  ».]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  calling  or 
citing;  a  summons. 

Iteluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summomng  obey'd. 

SaM,  L,  of  the  L.,  ii.  21. 
2.  See  the  quotation. 

According  to  the  authors  just  named  [Livy  and  Diony- 
siusl  the  whole  body  of  free  Eomans,  burgesses  and  non- 
burgesses,  was  divided  into  a  certain  number  ot  classes 
(i.  e.,  smmnamngs,  probably  from  calare),  numbered  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  ot  fortune  possessed  by  each  citi- 
zen. Encyo.  Brit.,  VL  196. 
summons  (sum'gnz),  n. ;  pi.  summonses  (-ez). 
[<  MB.  somons,  "somowns,  <  OF.  "somounse,  se- 
monse,  F.  semonce  (=  Pr.  somonsa,  somosta,  se- 
mosta),  a  summons,  admonition,  orig.  fern,  of 
semons,  pp.  of  somoner,  semondre,  summon:  see 
summon,  v.]  1.  A  call,  especially  by  authority 
or  the  command  of  a  superior,  to  appear  at  a 
place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some  public  duty; 
an  invitation,  request,  or  order  to  go  to  or  ap- 
pear at  some  place,  or  to  do  some  other  specified 
thing ;  a  call  with  more  or  less  earnestness  or 
insistence. 

Music,  give  them  their  summons. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 
As  when  the  Master's  summmis  came. 

Whittier,  Lucy  Hooper, 
That  same  day  sumnuynses  were  Issued  to  fifty  gentle- 
men to  receive  knighthood,  in  anticipation  of  the  king's 
coronation.  J.  Oairdner,  Bich.  ni.,  ii. 

Then  fiew  in  a  dove. 
And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea 

TennysoTi,  In  Memoriam,  ciii. 

2.  In  law,  a  call  by  authority  to  appear  in  a 
court  or  before  a  judicial  officer;  also,  the  docu- 
ment by  which  such  call  is  given;  a  citation  to 
appear  before  a  judge  or  magistrate.  Specifically 
—  (a)  A  writ  calling  on  a  defendant  to  cause  an  appearance 
to  the  action  to  be  entered  for  him  within  a  certain  time 
after  service,  in  default  whereof  the  plaintiff  may  proceed 
to  judgment  and  execution,  (b)  A  notice  of  application 
to  a  judge  at  chambers,  whether  at  law  or  in  equity,  (c) 
A  citation  summoning  a  person  to  appear  before  a  police 
magistrate  or  bench  of  justices,  or  before  a  master  or 
referee  in  a  civil  case,  (d)  In  Scots  law,  a  writ  issuing 
from  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  sovereign's  name,  or,  it  in 
a  sheriff  court,  in  the  name  of  the  sheriff,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  and  conclusions  of  an  action,  and  containing  a 
warrant  or  mandate  to  messengers-at-arms  or  sheriff- 
officers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear  in  court. 

3.  Milit,  a  call  to  surrender OmnibuB  Bum- 

inons,  a  name  sometimes  given  in  present  English  prac- 
tice to  an  order  or  process  of  the  court  calling  the  parties 
in  for  directions  of  an  interlocutory  nature :  an  expedient 
intended  to  supersede  or  merge  in  one  application  to 
the  court  the  various  incidental  motions  which  under 
the  former  practice  might  be  made  successively.— Origi- 
nal summons,  in  modem  English  practice,  a  summons 
by  which  proceedings  are  commenced  without  a  writ.  A 
proceeding  so  commenced  is,  however,  sometimes  deemed 
an  action. — Privileged  BummonseB.    See  privilege. 

summons  (sum'onz),  v.  t.    [<  summons,  n.]    To 
serve  with  a  summons ;  summon,     [Colloq.] 
I  did  not  summmis  Lord  Lansdown. 
Su)^  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  March  22, 1711-12.    (Seager's 
[Supp.  to  Johnson.) 
On  behalf  of  "I'll  swmmmis yon"  it  may  be  urged  that 
it  is  not  thereby  intended  to  use  the  verb  to  summon,  but 
the  noun  summons  in  its  verb  form,  just  as  people  also 
say,  "I'll  county  court  you." 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  vn,  471. 

summula  (sum'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  summulx  (-le).  A 
small  tractate  giving  a  compend  of  a  part  of  a 
science.  The  Summvlse  Logicales  of  Petrus  Hispanus 
constituted  the  common  medieval  text-book  of  logic.  It 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  doctor  who  afterward  became  Pope  John  XXL  It  is 
noticeable  for  the  number  of  mnemonic  verses  it  contains, 
and  for  its  original  development  of  the  Parva  LogicaUa. 

snmmulist  (sum'u-list),  n.  A  commentator  of 
the  Summulse  Logicales  of  Petrus  Hispanus. 

summum  bonum  (sum'nm  bo'num).  [L. :  sum- 
mum,  neut.  of  summus,  highest  (see  sum^) ;  bo- 
num, neut.  of  bonus,  good:  see  bonus.]  The 
chief  or  highest  good. 

sumnert  (sum'n6r),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
summoner. 

Sumner's  method.  In  nav.,  the  method  of 
finding  a  ship's  position  at  sea  by  the  projeo- 
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tion  of  one  or  more  lines  of  equal  altitude  on 
a  Mercator's  chart:  so  called  from  the  navi- 
gator who  first  published  it,  in  1843. 

sumoom  (su-mSm'),  «.    Same  as  simoom. 

sump  (sump),  n.  [<  D.  samp  =  MHGr.  G.  stmpf 
(of.  OHG.  sunft)  =  Dan.  Sw.  sump,  a  swamp: 
see  sicampl,]  1.  A  puddle  or  pool  of  dirty 
water.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  pond  of  water  re- 
served for  salt-works. — 3.  liL  mining :  (a)  The 
bottom  of  a  shaft  in  which  water  is  allowed  to 
collect,  in  order  that  it  may  be  pumped  or  other- 
wise raised  to  the  surface  or  to  the  level  of  the 
adit.  Also  called  in  England,  in  some  mining 
districts,  a  lodge,  (b)  A  shaft  connecting  one 
level  with  another,  but  not  reaching  the  sur- 
face; a  winze.  [North.  Eng.] — 4.  A  round 
pit  of  stone,  lined  with  clay,  for  receiving 
metal  on  its  first  fusion. 

Bump-flise  (sump'fuz),  n.  A  fuse  inclosed  in  a 
water-proof  casing,  for  blasting  under  water, 
etc. 

sumph  (sumf ),  n.  [Cf .  D.  auf,  dull,  doting,  suffen, 
dote ;  Sw.  aofoa  =  Dan.  sove,  be  sleepy,  sleep 
(see  sweven).'}  A  dunce;  a  blockhead;  a  soft, 
dull  fellow.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

A  Sumph  ...  Is  a  chiel  to  whom  Katur  has  denied  ony 
considerable  shore  o'  understaunin',  without  hae'u  chose 
to  mak  him  altogether  an  indisputable  idiot. 

Hogg,  in  Noctes  Ambrosianae,  Nov.,  1831. 

sumphish  (sum'flsh),  a.  [<  suwpli  +  -ish^.'] 
Like  a  smnph;  characteristic  of  a  sumph; 
stupid.    Ramsay.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Seoteh.] 

BUmphishness  (sum'fish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  sumphish.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Life  of  Charlotte  BrontS,  II.  131.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

BUmpit  (sum'pit),  n.  [Malay  SMjrapi*.]  A  small 
poisoned  dart  or  arrow,  thrown  by  means  of  a 
sumpitan. 

sumpitan  (sum'pi-tan),  n.  [Malay  sumpitan; 
at.  siimpit.2  The  bibw-gun  of  the  Malays  and 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  its  efleotive  range  is  neces- 
sarily very  short,  not  exceeding  fifty  yards,  and  the  arrow 
is  so  light  that  to  render  it  efficient  the  head  is  always 
poisoned. 

sump-plank  (sump'plangk),  n.  One  of  the 
planks  fixed  as  a  temporary  bottom  or  floor  of 
a  sump-shaft,  covering  the  sump. 

sump-pump  (sump'pump),  n.  In  mining,  a 
pump  placed  in  the  sump  of  a  min  e,  and  raising 
water  to  the  hogger-pump,  or  directly  to  the 
hogger-pipe  or  discharge-pipe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft.     See  hogger-pipe. 

sump-shaft  (sump'shWt),  n.  In  mming,  the 
shaft  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  sump,  or 
place  from  which  the  water  is  pumped. 

sump-shot  (sump'shot),  n.  A  shot  or  blast 
fired  near  the  center  of  a  shaft  which  is  being 
sunk,  to  make  a  cavity  or  temporary  sump  in 
which  the  water  will  collect. 

sumpsimus  (sump'si-mus),  n.  [L.,  first  pers. 
pi.  perf .  ind.  act.  of  sumere,  take :  see  mump- 
gJWBSi]  A  correct  form  replacing  an  erroneous 
one  in  familiar  use;  correctness  regarded  as 
pedantic.     See  mumpsimus. 

King  Henry  [Till,  ],  finding  fault  with  the  disagreement 
of  Preachers,  would  often  say : .  Some  are  too  stifie  in  their 
old  Mumpsimus,  and  other  too  husie  and  curious  in  their 
new  Smnpsmms.  Happely  borrowing  these  phrases  from 
that  which  Master  Pace  his  Secretary  reporteth,  in  his  book 
he  Fructu  Doctrines,  of  an  old  Priest  in  that  ag^  which 
alwales  read,  in  his  Fortasse,  Mumpsimus  Domine,  for 
Sumpsvm/us;  whereof  when  he  was  admonished,  he  said 
that  hee  now  had  used  Mumpsimus  thirtie  yeares,  and 
would  not  leave  his  old  Mumpsimus  for  their  new  Sump- 
Camden,  Ilemains(ed.  1637),  p.  273. 


sumptf  (sumpt),  n.  [<  L.  sumptits,  cost,  expense, 
<  sumere,  pp.  sumptiis,  take  up,  take,  choose, 
select,  apply,  use,  spend,  <  sub,  under,  +  emere, 
buy,orig.take:  seeemption.  Cit.assume,consume, 
etc.  Hence  sumptuary,  sumptuous.']  Sumptu- 
ousness;  cost;  expense.  Patten,  Exped,  to 
Scotland,  1548,     (Davies.) 

sumpter  (sump'tSr),  n.  [<  ME,  sumpter,  <  OP, 
sommetier,  a  pack-horse  driver,  <  ML.*sagmata- 
rms,  fuller  form  of  sagmarius,  a  pack-horse 
driver,  <  sagma  (sagmat-),  a  pack,  burden:  see 
summer^.]  If.  A  pack-horse  driver.  Ming  Ali- 
saunder,  1.  6023. — 2.  A  pack-horse. 

It  is  great  improvidence  ...  for  old  men  to  heap  up 
provisions,  and  load  their  sumpters  still  the  more  by  how 
much  their  way  is  shorter. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1.  227. 

3.  By  extension,  a  porter;  a  man  that  carries 
burdens.     [Bare.] 

Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  mmpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  Skak.,  Lear,  li.  i.  219. 

4.  A  pack;  a  burden. 

And  thy  base  issue  shall  carry  amnptere. 

Beau,  and  PI,  Cupid's  Bevenge,  v.  2. 
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BUmpter-cloth  (sump't6r-kl6th),  n.  A  horse- 
cloth spread  over  the  saddle. 

Men  do  now  esteerae  to  paint  their  armes  in  their  houses, 
to  graue  them  in  our  seales,  to  place  them  in  their  portals, 
&  to  weaue  them  in  their  «umpterdothee,  but  none  aduen- 
tureth  to  winne  them  in  the  field. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  69. 

sumpter-horse  (sump't6r-h6rs),  n.  A  pack- 
horse. 

sumpter-mule  (sump'tfir-miil),  «.  A  pack- 
mule. 

Bumpter-pony  (sump't6r-p6''''ni),  n.  A  pony 
used  as  a  pack-horse. 

The  swmpter-pony,  which  carried  the  slung  water-proofs 
and  what  not.  W.  Slack,  In  Far  Lochaber,  vi, 

sumpter-saddlet  (sump'tSr-sad^l),  n.  A  pack- 
saddle.     [Bare.] 

sumption  (sump'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sumpUo{n-), 
sv,mpsio(n-),  a  taking,  <  sumere,  pp.  sumptus, 
take,  take  up:  see  sumpt."]  1.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing or  assuming. 

The  sumption  of  the  mysteries  does  all  in  a  capable  sub- 
ject. Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism,  or  modus 
ponens  (which  see,  under  mod/us). 
sumptuary  (sump'Ju-a-ri),a.    [=P.  somptuaire, 

<  L.  sumptaarius,  relating  to  expense,  <  swmp- 
tus,  cost,  expense :  see  sumpt]  Kelating  to  ex- 
pense; regulating  expense  or  expenditure. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  dajr  of  finery,  which 
all  my  mimptuary  edicts  could  not  restrain. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iv. 
Sumptuai7  law.  See  JomI. 
sumptuosity  (sump-Ju-os'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  somp- 
tuosit4,  <  L.  sumptuosiia(t-Js,  costliness,  <  sump- 
tuosus, eostly:  see sumptuou,s.]  Expensiveness ; 
costliness. 

He  added  sumptuosity,  invented  jewels  of  gold  and  stone, 
and  some  engines  for  the  war.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

sumptuous  (sump'^u-us),  a.     [=  P.  somplmeux, 

<  L.  sumptuosus,  costly,  expensive,  <  sumptus, 
cost,  expense:  see  sumpt.]  Costly;  expensive; 
hence,  splendid ;  magnificent :  as,  a  sumptuous 
house  or  table ;  sumptuous  apparel. 

The  suTnpteous  house  declares  the  princes  state, 
But  vaine  excesse  bewrayes  a  princes  faults. 

Gaecaigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  60. 
It  [St.  John  Eaptist's  Day]  is  celebrated  with  very  pom- 
pous and  sumptuous  solemnity.    Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  103. 
=  Sjm.  Gorgeous,  superb,  rich,  lordly,  princely. 
sumptuously  (sump'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a  sump- 
tuous manner;  expensively;  splendidly;  with 
great  magnificence.     G-ascoigne. 
sumptuousness  (sump'tu-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  sumptuous ;  cosfliness ;  expensiveness ; 
splendor;  magnificence.    Bailey. 
sumpturet  (sump'Jur),  n.     [<  ML.  *swmptura, 
sumtwra,ViBediTa.  sense  of  'wealth, property';  cf. 
L.  sumptus,  cost,  expense,  <  sumere,  pp.  sump- 
tus, take  up,  use,  spend:  see  sumpt.]    Sump- 
tuousness; magnificence. 

Celebrating  all 
Her  train  of  servants,  and  collateral 
Swmpture  of  houses. 
Cha^^man,  tr.  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hermes,  1. 127. 

sun^  (sim),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sunne,  sonne; 

<  ME.  sunne,  sonne,  sons,  <  AS.  sumvie,  t.,  =  OS. 
sunna,  sunne,  sunno  =  OPries.  sunne,  sonna  = 
MD.  Sonne,  D.  zon  =  MLGr.  LG.  sunne  =  OHG. 
surnio,  m.,  sunnd,  f.,  MHG.  sunne,  m.  and  f.,  G. 
Sonne,  f .,  =  leel.  sunna,  f.  (only  in  poetry),  = 
Goth,  sumno,  m.,  sunna,  f .,  the  sun ;  with  a  for- 
mative -ma  (-non-),  from  the  same  root  as  AS. 
sol  ■=  leel.  sol  =  Sw.  Dan.  sol  =  Goth,  sauil  = 
L.  sol  (>  It.  sole  =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  sol;  at.  P.  soleil, 

<  L.  *soliculus,  dim.  of  so?)  =Lith.  Lett,  saule  = 
Skt.  svar,  the  sun,  with  formative  -I  or  -r;  both 
prob.  <y  su,  ■\/  saw,  be  light.]  1.  The  cen- 
tral body  of  the  solar  system,  around  which 
the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve,  retained 
in  their  orbits  by  its  attraction,  and  supplied 
with  energy  by  its  radiance,  its  mean  distance 
from  the  earth  is  a  little  less  than  93  millions  of  miles,  its 
horizontal  parallax  being  8.  "80  ±  O."02.  Its  mean  appa- 
rent diameter  is  32'  04" ;  its  real  diameter  868,500  miles, 
109i  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its  volume,  or  bulk,  is 
therefore  a  little  more  than  1,300,000  times  that  of  the 
earth.  Its  mass — that  is,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  it — is 
330,000  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  is  about 
900  times  as  great  as  the  united  masses  of  all  the  planets. 
The  force  of  gravity  at  the  sun's  surface  is  nearly  28  times 
as  great  as  at  the  earth's  surface.  The  sun's  mean  den- 
sity (mass  -r  volume)  is  only  one  fourth  that  of  the  earth, 
or  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  water.  By 
means  of  the  spots  its  rotation  can  be  determined.  It 
is  found  that  the  sun's  equator  is  inclined  7^°  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  with  its  ascending  node  in  (celestial) 
longitude  73°  40'.  The  period  of  rotation  appears  to  vary 
systematically  in  different  latitudes,  being  about  25  days 
at  the  equator,  while  in  solar  latitude  40°  it  is  fully  27. 
Beyond  45°  there  are  no  spots  by  which  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion can  be  determined.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  of  the  sun's  surface  motion  is  still  unex- 
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plained,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  solar  research.  The  sun's  visible  surface  is  called! 
the  photosphere,  and  is  made  up  of  minute  irregularly 
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rounded  "granules,"  intensely  brilliant,  and  apparently- 
floating  in  a  darker  medium.  These  are  usually  400  or  60(^ 
miles  in  diameter,  and  so  distributed  in  streaks  and  groups 
as  to  make  the  surface,  seen  with  a  low-power  telescope, 
look  much  like  rough  drawing-paper.  Near  sun-spots,  and 
sometimes  elsewhere,  the  granules  are  often  drawn  out 
into  long  filaments.  (See  sun-spot.)  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sun-spots,  and  to  some  extent  upon  all  parts  of  the 
sun,  faculas  (bright  streaks  which  are  due  to  an  unusual 
crowding  together  and  nphbaval  of  the  granules  of  the  pho- 
tosphere) are  found.  They  are  especially  conspicuous  near 
the  edge  of  the  disk.  At  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse  cer- 
tain scarlet  cloud-like  objects  are  usually  observed  pro- 
j  ecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Tliese  are  the  promi- 
nences or  protuberances,  which  in  1868  were  proved  by 
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the  spectroscope  to  consist  mainly  of  hydrogen,  always, 
however,  mixed  with  at  least  one  other  unidentified  gase- 
ous element  (provisionally  named  Tielium,),  and  often  in- 
terpenetrated with  the  vapors  of  magnesium,  iron,  and 
other  metals.  It  was  also  immediately  discovered  by 
Janssen  and  Lockyer  that  these  beautiful  and  vivacious 
objects  can  be  observed  at  any  time  with  the  spectro- 
scope, and  that  they  are  only  extensions  from  an  envelop 
of  incandescent  gases  which  overlies  the  photosphere 
like  a  sheet  of  scarlet  flame,  and  is  known  as  the  ehroma- 
sphere.  Its  thickness  is  very  irregular,  but  averages  about 
5,000  miles.  The  prominences  are  often  from  50,000  to  100,- 
COO  miles  in  height,  and  occasionally  exceed  200,000;  they 
are  less  permanent  than  the  spots,  and- their  changes  and 
motions  are  correspondingly  swift.  Theyare  not  confined 
to  limited  zones  of  the  sun's  surface ;  those  of  the  greatest- 
brilliance  and  activity  are,  however,  usually  connected 
with  spots,  or  with  the  faculse  which  attend  the  spots. 
The  corona—  the  most  impressive  feature  of  a  total  eclipse 
— is  a  great  "glory  "  of  irregular  outline  surrounding  th& 
sun,  and  composed  of  nebulous  rays  and  streams  which 
protrude  from  the  solar  surface,  and  extend  sometime» 
to  a  distance  of  several  millions  of  miles,  especially  iu 
the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  The  lower  parts  are 
intensely  bright,  but  the  other  parts  are  faint  and  in- 
definite. Its  real  nature,  as  a  true  solar  appendage  and 
no  mere  optical  or  atmospheric  phenomenon,  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  both  the  spectroscope  and 
the  camera.  Its  visual  spectrum  is  characterized  by  a 
vivid  bright  line  in  the  green  (the  so-called  1474  line,  first 
observed  in  1869)  and  by  the  faintly  visible  lines  of  hydro- 
gen. Since  then  many  other  lines  have  been  brought  out 
by  photography  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  parts  of  the 
spectrum.  This  proves  that  the  corona  consists  largely  of 
some  unidentifled  gaseous  element  (provisionally  known 
as  GVfonium),  mingled  to  some  extent  with  hydrogen  and 
metallic  vapors,  and  probably  impregnated  with  meteoric 
dust.  The  fact  that  the  corona  is  observable  only  during 
the  few  moments  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  makes  its  study 
slow  and  difficult.  Huggins  has  attempted  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  means  of  photography,  and,  though  without 
an  absolute  success  so  far,  the  results  are  not  wholly  dis- 
couraging. The  spectroscope  enables  us  to  determine  the 
presence  in  the  sun  of  certain  well-known  terrestrial  ele- 
ments in  the  state  of  vapor.  The  solar  spectrum  is  marked 
by  numerous  dark  lines  (known  as  Fraunhofet's  lines),  and 
between  1860  and  1860  their  explanation  was  worked  out 
as  depending  upon  the  selective  absorption  due  to  the 
transmission  of  the  light  from  the  photosphere  through 
the  overlying  atmosphere  of  cooler  gases  and  vapors. 
Kirohhofl  was  the  first  (in  1869)  to  identify  many  of  the 
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lamiliar  elements  whose  vapors  t)ius  impress  their  signa- 
ture upon  the  sunlight.  According  to  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Rowland  (not  yet  entirely  completed),  thirty-six 
of  the  chemical  elements  are  already  identified  in  the 
solar  atmosphere  all  of  them  metals,  hydrogen  excepted. 
Among  them  barium,  calcium,  carbon,  chromium,  cobalt, 
hydrogen,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  nickel,  silicon, 
sodium,  titanium,  and  vanadium  are  either  specially  con- 
spicuous or  theoretically  important.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  terrestrial  ele- 
ments fail  to  show  themselves  is,  of  course,  striking,  and 
probably  significant.  Chlorin,oxygen(probably),nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur  are  none  of  them  apparent ;  it 
would,  however,  be  iUogical  and  unsafe  to  infer  from  their 
iailure  to  manifest  themselves  that  they  are  necessarily 
absent.  A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  precise 
region  of  the  solar  atmosphere  in  which  Traunhof  er's  lines 
originate.  Some  hold  that  the  absorption  which  produces 
them  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  a  comparatively  thin 
■stratum  known  as  the  reversvnxj-layer,  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  photosphere.  Lookyer  holds,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  of  them  originate  at  a  high  elevation, 
and  even  above  the  chromosphere.  Photometric  observa- 
tions show  that  the  brilliance  of  the  solar  surface  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  artificial  light ;  it  is  about  160  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  lime-cylinder  of  the  calcium-light,  and 
irom  two  to  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  "  crater  "  of 
the  electric  arc.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  brightness  of 
the  sun's  disk  falls  off  greatly  near  the  edge,  owing  to  the 
general  absorption  by  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  solar 
constant  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat  (in  calories) 
received  in  a  unit  of  time  by  an  area.,of  a  square  meter 
perpendicularly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  at  the  upper 
surface  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,'  when  the  earth  is  at 
its  mean  distance  from  the  sun.  This  quantity  can  be 
determined,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  (say  within 
10  or  15  per  cent.),  by  observations  with  pyrheliometers 
and  actinometers.  The  earliest  determinations  (by  J, 
Herschel  and  Fouillet,  in  1838)  gave  about  19  calories  a 
minute;  later  and  more  elaborate  observations  give  larger 
results.  Langley's  observations  make  it  very  probable 
that  its  value  is  not  under  30.  Assuming  it,  however, 
as  25,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  energy  incident 
upon  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  the  sun's  rays  is  nearly 
3,\  continuous  horse-power  per  square  meter  when  the 
sun  is  vertical ;  at  the  sea-level  this  is  reduced  about  one 
third  by  the  atmospheric  absorption.  The  total  amount 
of  energy  radiated  by  the  sun's  surface  defies  conception ; 
it  is  fuUy  100,000  continuous  horse-power  or  more  than 
1,100,000  calories  a  minute  for  every  square  meter,  and 
according  to  Ericsson  more  than  400  times  as  great  as  that 
xadiated  by  a  surface  of  molten  iron.  It  would  melt  in  one 
minute  a  shell  of  ice  50  feet  thick  incasing  the  photosphere : 
to  supply  an  equal  amount  by  combustion  would  require  the 
Iiourly  burning  of  a  layer  of  the  best  anthracite  more  than 
20  feet  thick — more  than  a  ton  for  every  square  foot  of  sur- 
face. As  to  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  our  knowledge  is 
comparatively  vague.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
with  accuracy  from  our  present  laboratory  data  the  tem- 
perature the  photosphere  must  have  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  emit  heat  at  the  known  rate.  Various  (and  high)  au- 
thorities set  it  all  the  way  from  about  2,600°  C.  to  several 
millions  of  degrees.  Kxperiments  with  burning-glasses, 
however,  and  observations  upon  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  solar  rays,  demonstrate  that  the  temperature  of  the 
photosphere  is  certainly  higher  than  that  of  any  known 
terresraial  source,  even  the  electric  arc  itself.  The  only 
theory  yet  proposed  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the 
sun's  heat  which  meets  the  case  at  all  is  that  of  Helm- 
holtz,  who  finds  the  explanation  in  a  slow  contraction  of 
the  solar  globe.  A  yearly  shrinkf^e  .of  about  250  feet  (or 
300  feet,  if  we  accept  Langley's  value  of  the  solar  constant) 
in  the  sun's  diameter  would  make  good  the  whole  annual 
expenditure  of  radiant  energy,  and  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture unchanged.  If  this  is  the  true  explanation,  it  follows, 
of  course,  tbat  in  time — probably  in  about  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  years — the  solar  heat  will  begin  to  wane,  and 
-will  at  last  be  exhausted.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
certain  other  causes — such,for  instance,  as  the  fall  of  me- 
teors on  the  sun — contribjute  something  to  its  heat-supply; 
but  all  of  them  combined  will  account  for  not  more  tiian 
a  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  The  view  now  generally 
accepted  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun  accords  with  this 
theory  of  the  solar  heat.  The  sun  is  believed  to  be,  in 
the  main,  a  mass  of  intensely  heated  gas  and  vapor, 
powerfully  compressed  by  its  own  gravity.  The  central 
part  is  entirely  gaseous,  because  it^  temperature,  being 
from  physical  necessity  higher  than  that  of  the  inclosing 
photosphere,  is  far  above  the  so-called  "critical  point" 
for  every  known  element ;  no  solidification,  no  liquefac- 
tion even,  can  therefore  occur  in  the  solar  depths.  But 
near  the  outer  surface  radiation  to  space  is  nearly  free, 
the  temperature  is  lowered  to  a  point  below  the  *'  criti- 
cal point"  of  certain  substances,  and  under  the  powerful 
pressure  due  to  solar  gravity  condensation  of  the  vapors 
begins,  and  thus  a  sheet  of  incandescent  cloud  is  formed, 
-which  constitutes  the  photosphere.  The  chromosphere 
consists  of  the  pennanent  gases  and  uncondensed  vapors 
which  overlie  the  cloud-sheet,  while  the  corona  still  re- 
mains in  great  degree  a  mystery,  as  regards  both  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  it  and  the  forces  which  produce 
and  aiTange  its  streamers.    See  also  cut  under  sun-spot. 

To  fynde  the  degree  in  which  the  Sonne  is  day  by  day 
after  hir  cours  abowte.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  1. 

I'll  say  this  for  him, 
There  fights  no  braver  soldier  under  ewn,  gentlemen. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant, ,i.  1. 

To  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Sees  the  midsummer,  midnight,  Norway  sun 
Set  into  sunrise.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Without  solar  fire  we  could  have  no  atmospheric  vapour, 
■without  vapour  no  clouds,  without  clouds  no  snow,  and 
■without  snow  no  glaciers.  Curious  then  as  the  conclusion 
may  be,  the  cold  ice  of  the  Alps  has  its  origin  in  the  heat 
of  the  m.n.  Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  7. 

2.  The  sunshine ;  a  sunny  place ;  a  place  where 
the  beams  of  the  sun  fall :  as,  to  stand  in  the 
siin  (that  is,  to  stand  where  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  fall).— 3.  Anything  eminently  splendid 
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or  luminous ;  that  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
light,  honor,  glory,  or  prosperity. 

The  sun  of  Kome  is  set !  Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  3.  63. 

I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sovereignty  to 
posterity.  Eikan  Basuike. 

4.  The  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes  the 
center  of  any  system  of  worlds :  as,  the  fixed 
stars  may  be  suns  in  their  respective  systems. 
—  5.  A  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ; 
a  year. 

Vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself. 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

6.  The  rising  of  the  sun ;  sunrise ;  day. 

Your  vows  are  frosts. 
Fast  for  a  night  and  with  the  next  mn  gone. 

Seau.  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  ill.  2. 

7.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  the  sun,  usu- 
ally surrounded  by  rays.  It  is  common  to  fill  the 
disk  with  the  features  of  a  "human  face.  When  anything 
else  is  represented  there,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  blazon : 
as,  the  sun,  etc.,  charged  in  the  center  with  an  eye.  See 
sun  in  splendor,  below. 

8.  In  electric  lighting,  a  group  of  incandescent 
lamps  arranged  concentrically  under  a  reflec- 
tor at,  near,  or  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  or  audi- 
torium. 

The  interior  of  the  copious  reflectors  contains  a  cluster 
of  electrical  lamps.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  12 
swM  in  the  ceiling.  Meet.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XVII.  235. 

A|;ainst  the  sun.  See  against. — Blue  sim,  a  colored 
appearance  of  the  sun  resulting  from  a  peculiar  selec- 
tive absorption  of  its  rays  by  foreign  substances  in  the 
atmosphere.     The  phenomenon  has  been  observed  es- 

SBCially  after  great  volcanic  eruptions,  notably  after  the 
rakatoa  eruption  of  1883,  when  large  quantities  of  foreign 
matter  were  projected  into  the  atmosphere.  The  precise 
nature  of  the  particles  or  gases  producing  the  absorption 
isnot  known.— Collar  of  suns  and  roses,  acollar  granted 
by  the  English  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  York  as  an  hon- 
orary distinction  in  rivalry  of  the  Lancaster  collar  of  SS. 
It  is  a  broad  band  decorated  with,  alternately,  the  white 
rose  of  York  and  the  sun  adopted  by  Edward  IV.  as  his 
personal  cognizance. — Fixed  sun,  a  kind  of  pyrotechnics 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  jets  of  fire  arranged 
circularly  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. — From  Bun  to  sun, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 


sunbonnet 

sun-animalcule  (sun'ai}.-i-i)aaFkul),  n.  A  he- 
liozoan,  or  radiant  filose  protozoan  of  the  group 
Seliozoa,  such  as  Actinophrys  sol,  to  whicn  the 
name  originally  applied.  These  little  bodies  are 
amoebiform,  but  of  comparatively  persisteut  spherical 
figure,  from  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  which  radiate  fine 
filamentous  pseudopodia  with  little  tendency  to  move,  or 


Man's  work  's.from  sun  to  sun. 
Woman's  work 's  never  done. 


Old  rime. 


Sun  in  Splendor. 


Green  sun.  Same  as  Hue  sun.—Jjue  Of  the  sun,  in  pal- 
Tnistry.  See  Zine2.— Mean  sun.  See  means.— Midnight 
sun,  the  sun  as  visible  at  midnight  in  arctic  regions. 
—  Mock  sun.  See  parMMji.— Nadir  of  the  sun.  See 
nadir.— Older  of  the  Bising  Sun,  an  order  of  the  em- 
pire of  Japan,  founded  in  1875.— Order  Of  the  Sun  and 
Uou,  a  Persian  order,  founded  in  1808  by  the  shah,  tor 
military  and  civil  service  and  for  conferring  honor  on 
strangers,  as  ambassadors  at  the  court' of  Persia.  The 
badge  is  a  species  of  star,  of  which  the  center  is  a  medal- 
lion, upon  which  is  represented  the  rising  sun,  and  from 
which  radiate  six  blades  or  bars  with  rounded  points. 
The  ribbon  is  red. — Revolving  SUn,  a  pyrotechnic  de- 
vice consisting  of  a  wheel  around  the  periphery  of  which 
are  fixed  rockets  of  various  styles.  H.  H.  Knight.—  Sun- 
and-planet  wheels,  an  ingenious  contrivance  adopted 
by  Watt  In  the  early  history  of  the  steam-engine,  for  con- 
verting the  reciprocating  mo- 
tionof  the  beam  into  arotatory 
motion.  See  cut  under  planet- 
wfteeZ.- Sun  before  or  after 
clocli:,  the  amount  by  which, 
at  certain  times  cf  the  year,  an 
accurately  adjusted  sun-dial  is 
faster  or  slower  than 'a  correct 
mean  solar  clock. — Sun  in 
splendor,  or  in  his  splen- 
dor, in  her.,  the  sun  surround- 
ed by  rays  which  are  generally 
as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the 
disk  or  even  longer,  and  alter- 
nately straight  and  waved. — 
Sunlamp.  See iampi.- sun 
Of  righteousness,  in  Serip.,  one  of  the  titles  of  Christ.— 
The  rising  of  the  sun.  See  rising. — To  have  the  sun 
in  one's  eyes,  to  be  intoxicated.  Dickens,  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  it  [Slang.]— To  Bhoot  the  sun.  See  shoot— lo 
take  the  sun  (navt.),  to  ascertain  the  latitude  by  obser- 
vation of  the  sun.— nnder  the  sun,  in  the  world ;  on 
earth :  a  proverbial  expression. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Eccl.  i.  9. 

With  the  sun.  In  the  direction  of  the  apparent  move- 
ment of  the  sun. 

suni  (sun),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sunned,,  ppr.  swn- 
ning.  [=  I),  nonnen  =  LG.  sunnen  =  G.  sonnen  ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  To  expose  to  the 
sun's  rays;  warm  or  dry  in  the  simshine ;  inso- 
late :  as,  to  snn  cloth. 

To  sun  thyself  in  open  air. 

jSryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  iv.  37. 
Springparts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs, 
I^at  she  may  sun  thee. 

Wordsworth,  To  the  Daisy. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  warm  or  dry  in  the 
sunshine. 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  our  f  eet> 
Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a-sunning  sit. 

Nash,  Spring. 

sun^,  n.    See  mmn.  , 

sun-angel  (sun'an'-'jel),  n.  A  humming-bird  of 
the  genus  Meliangehis. 


Sun-animalcule  {Actinophrys  sol),  magnllied  250  times. 

change  in  form,  except  when  the  animalcule  is  feeding. 
The  protoplasm  is  vacuolated,  and  nucleated  with  one 
or  several  nuclei ;  a  kind  of  test  or  shell  may  be  devel- 
oped or  not.  Some  are  stalked  forms.  They  mostly  in- 
habit fresh  water,  and  are  very  attractive  microscopic  ob- 
jects. There  are  various  generic  forms  besides  Actino- 
phrys, as  Actinosphxrium  and  Clathrvlina.  See  these 
technical  names,  Heliozoa,  and  cut  under  Clathrviina. 

sun-bath  (sun'bath),  n.  Exposure  of  the  naked 
body  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  as 
a  therapeutic  measure. 

sunbeam  (sun'bem),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sunnebeam;  <  ME.  sonnebeme,  <  AS.  sunnebedm, 
<  sunne,  sun,  +  bedm,  beam:  see  sm«i  and 
beam.']    A  ray  of  the  sun. 

Ther  vnder  sate  a  creature 
As  bright  as  any  Sonne  heme. 
Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  102. 
The  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams. 

UUUm,  II  Penseroso,  1.  3. 

sun-bear  (sun'bar),  n.     1.  A  bear  of  the  genus 

Helarctos;  the  bruang,  or  Malay  bear,  H.  ma- 

layanus,  of  small  size  and  slender  form,  with  a 

close  black  coat  and  a  white  mark  on  the  throat. 

See  cut  under  bruang. —  2.  The  Tibetan  bear, 

TJrsus  thibetanus.     [A  misnomer.] 

sun-beat,  sun-bealien  (sun'bet,  son'be'^tn),  a. 

Smitten  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.     [Rare.] 

And  wearies  fruitful  Vilus  to  convey 

His  sun-ieat  waters  by  so  long  a  way. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x.  289. 

sun-beetle  (sun'be'-'tl),  n.  One  of  several  me- 
tallic beetles  of  the  genera  Amara,  Pcedlus, 
etc.;  anycetonian:  so  called  from  their  run- 
ning_  about  in  the  sunshine.     Westwood. 

sunbird  (sun'bferd),  n.  A  common  name  of 
various  birds,  (a)  A  general  or  indiscriminate  name 
of  cinnyrimorphic  birds, 
of  the  genera  Nectarinia, 
Cinnyris,  Dicseum,  an  d  re- 
lated forms,  of  more  than 
one  family.  See  also  cut 
under  Dieeeum.  (6)  An 
exact  book-name  of  the 
honey-suckers,  nectar- 
birds,  or  Nectariniidse, 
mostly  of  glittering  me- 
tallic iridescence,  as  Cin- 
nyris superba,  of  western 
Africa,  a  characteristic 
example.  See  cut  under 
Drepanis.    (c)  The  sun- 


Sunbird  iCinnyris  sttperbii). 


bittern,  (d)  A  sun-grebe.  See  cuts  under  Heliomis  and 
Podica.  (e)  An  unidentified  bird,  probably  any  bird  asso- 
ciated with  sun-worship  or  similar  religious  rites.  See  the 
quotation,  and  compare  vmkon^-bird. 

When  at  midday  the  sunlight  poured  down  upon  the 
altar,  .  .  .  the  sun-birds,  the  Tonatzuli,  were  let  fly  sun- 
wards as  messengers.     E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  289. 

sun-bittern  (sun'bit"6rn),  n.  A  South  Ameri- 
can bird,  Eurypyga  helias :  so  called  from  the 
brilliant  ooellated  plumage.  Also  named  pea- 
cock-bittern, for  the  same  reason.  See  cut  under 
Eurypyga. 

sun-blink  (suu'blingk),  n.  A  flash  or  glimpse 
of  sunshine.    Scott.     [Scotch.] 

sunbonnet  (sun'bon''''et), «.  A  light  bonnet  pro- 
jecting in  front  so  as  to  protect  the  face,  and 
having  a  flounce  or  cape  to  protect  the  neck. 

The  pale  and  washed-out  female  who  glares  with  .  .  . 
stolidity  from  the  recesses  of  her  telescopic  sun-iimnel. 
FortnighUy  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  78. 


sunbow 

sunbqw  (sim'bo),  n.  An  iris  formed  "bj  the  re- 
fraction of  light  on  the  spray  of  cataracts,  or  on 
any  rising  vapor. 

The  mnhaufg  lays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 

Byron,  Manfred,  ii.  2, 
The  tuture  is  gladdened  by  no  sun-fiow  of  anticipation. 

The  Rover,  II.  68. 

sun-bright  (sim'brit),  a.  Bright  as  the  sun; 
like  the  sun  in  brightness:  as,  a  sun-lright 
shield. 

Now  therefore  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor  .  .  . 
How  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself 
lo  be  regarded  in  her  nmnr-hright  eye. 

Shak.,  X.  G.  of  T.,  ill.  1.  88. 
Wise  All's  gunbr^K  sayings  pass 
For  proverbs  in  me  marltet-place. 

£hner8on,  Saadi. 

sun-broad  (sun 'brad),  a.    Broad  as  the  sun; 
like  the  sun  in  breadth ;  great.     [Bare.] 
Bis  smibroad  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond. 

Spmser,  f.  Q.,  II.  ii.  21. 

sunburn  (sun'bem),  v.  [<  «m»1  +  burnK']  I. 
trans.  To  discolor  or  scorch  by  the  sun;  tan: 
said  especially  of  the  skin  or  complexion. 

Her  delivery  from  Sunbwming  a.nA  Moonblasting. 

Milton,  Apology  lor  Smectymnuus. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  discolored  or  tanned  by 
the  sun. 

sunburn,  sunburning  (sun'bfim,  sun'bfir"- 
ning),  n.  1.  A  burning  or  scorching  by  the 
sun;  especially,  the  tan  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  skin  to  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays. — 3.  In  hot,  same  as  heliosis. 

sunburned  (sun'b6md),^.  a.  1.  SameasswM- 
Jmrnt. —  2.  Dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun :  as,  sv/n- 
'burned\TCxa\s. 

sun-burner  (sun'b6r"n6r),  n.  A  combination  of 
burners  with  powerful  reflectors,  used  to  light 
a  place  of  public  assembly,  etc.  it  is  often  placed 
beneath  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  up-dralt 
from  the  lights  may  serve  to  ventilate  the  room.  Also 
svmMght. 

sunburnt  (sun'b6rnt),jp.  a.  1.  Scorched  by  the 
sun's  rays. 

They  sun-hurKt  Afric  keep 
Upon  the  lee-ward  still. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  L  421. 

2.  Discolored  by  the  heat  or  rays  of  the  sun ; 
tanned;  darkened  in  hue :  as,  a  sunlmrnt  skin. 

A  chaste  and  pleasing  wife,  .  .  . 
SunrUmut  and  swarthy  though  she  be. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace,  Spode  U. 

sunburst  (sun'bferst),  n.  A  strong  outburst  of 
sunlight;  a  resplendent  beaming  of  the  sun 
through  rifted  clouds;  hence,  inpyrotechny,  an 
imitation  of  such  an  effect. 

Strong  Burt-lmrsta  between  the  clouds  flashed  across  these 
pastoral  pictures.         B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  428. 

sun-case  (sun'kas),  n.  In  pyrotecJmy,_  a  slow- 
burning  piece  giving  out  an  intense  white  light : 
used  in  set-pieces  for  revolving  suns,  etc. 

sun-clad  (sun'klad),  a.    Clothed  in  radiance; 
bright.     [Rare.] 
The  mnrclad  power  of  chastity.     Milton,  Comus,  1. 782. 

sun-crack  (sun'krak),  n.  In  geol.,  a  crack 
formed  in  a  rock  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  heat 
at  the  time  the  rock  was  consolidating. 

sun-cress  (sun'kres),  n.  A  South  African  herb, 
SeliopMla  pecUnata. 

sun-dance  (sun'dans),  n.  A  barbarous  religious 
ceremony  practised  in  honor  of  the  sun  by  cer- 
tain tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  as 
the  Sioux  and  Blackf eet.  An  essential  feature  is  the 
self-torture  of  youths  who  are  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  full  standing  of  warriors  j  the  candidates  pass  thongs 
through  the  flesh  of  their  breasts,  and  strain  against  the 
thongs,  which  have  been  attached  to  a  pole,  until  released 
by  the  tearing  of  the  flesh.  Dancing,  charging  at  sunrise 
upon  a  *'  sun-pole,"  etc.,  are  other  features. 

Ordinarily  each  tribe  or  reservation  has  its  own  celebra- 
tion of  the  8un-danee. 

Schwatka,  The  Century,  XXXIX.  753. 

Sundanese  (sun-da-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and n.  [< 
Sunda  (see  def.)  '4-  -n-ese.']  I.  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Sunda  Islands  (including  that 
chain  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Papua),  or 
the  natives  or  inhabitants.     See  II. 

II.  n.  One  of  a  section  of  the  Malay  race  in- 
habiting Malacca,  the  Sunda  Islands,  and  the 
Philippines.    Imp.  Diet. 

Sundanesian  (sun-da-ne'§ian),  a.  and  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  <  Sundanese  +  ■Jian.']    Same  as  Sundanese. 

sundaree  (sun'da-re),  n.    See  sundoree. 

sundari  (sun'da-ri),  n.  [Also  soondree,  soon- 
drie;  <  Beng.  simdari,  Hind,  smtdri.']  A  tree, 
Heritiera  Fames  (S.  minor),  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Burma  and  Borneo,  and  very  abundant  in 
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the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  there,  according  to 
some,  giving  name  to  the  wild  tracts  called 
the  Sundarlians.  it  is  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
dark-colored  hard,  tough,  and  durable  wood  employed  for 
piles,  lor  boat-making,  etc.,  and  in  Calcutta  much  used 
for  fuel.  The  native  name  belongs  also  to  the  less  useful 
H.  ItttorcUis,  abundant  on  the  tropical  coasts  of  the  Old 
Worldi   Also  mndra-tree,  mnder-tree. 

sun-dart  (sun 'dart),  n.  a  ray  of  the  sun. 
Hemans.     [Bare.] 

sun-dawn  (sun'dftn),  n.  The  light  of  the 
dawning  sun;  hence,  the  beginning;  the  dawn. 
[Rare.] 

Under  that  brake  where  eundaim  feeds  the  stalks 
Of  withered  fern  with  gold.        Browning,  Sordello,  ii. 

Sunday  (sun'da),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Sonday;  <  ME.' Sunday,  sonday,  sunnedey,  sonen- 
day,  sunnenday,  sunnendei,  sonnendai,  <  AS. 
sunnan  dseg  =  OS.  sunnun  dag  =  OPries.  sim- 
nandi,  sunnandei,  sormendei  =  MD.  sondag,  D. 
zondag  =  MLG-.  simnendaeh,  sondach  =  OHO-. 
sunnuntag,  MHG.  sunnentae,  stmtac,  G.  sonn- 
tag  =  Icel.  sunnudagr  =  Sw.  Dan.  sondag  (the 
Scand.  forms  are  borrowed,  the  Sw.  Dan.  simu- 
lating son,  son,  i.  e.  'the  Son,' Christ),  Sunday, 
lit.  'Sun's  day'  (tr.  L.  dies  solis):  AS.  sunnan, 
gen.  of  sunne,  sun;  deeg,  day:  see  sun^  and 
day^.2  I.  n.  The  first  day  of  the  week;  the 
Christian  Sabbath;  the  Lord's  Day.  See  Sai- 
iath.  The  name  Sunday,  or  'day  of  the  Sun,'  belongs 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week  on  astrological  grounds,  and 
has  long  been  so  used,  from  far  beyond  the  Christian  era, 
and  far  outside  of  Christian  countries.  (See  week.)  The 
ordinary  name  of  the  day  in  Christian  Greek  and  Latin 
and  in  the  Eomanic  languages  is  the  Lord's  Day  (Greek 
nvpiaK-q,  Latin  dmmniea,  French  dimanche,  etc.),  while  the 
Germanic  languages,  including  English,  call  it  Sunday. 
In  the  calendar  of  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches  the.  Sundays  of  the  year  form  two  series— one 
reckoned  from  Christmas,  and  one  from  Easter.  The  first 
series  consists  of  lour  Sundays  in  Advent,  one  or  two 
Sundays  alter  Christmas,  and  the  Sundays  after  Epiph- 
any, Irom  one  to  six  in  number,  according  to  the  date  ol 
Septuagesima.  The  second  series  consists  of  the  remain- 
ing Sundays  of  the  year — namely,  Septuagesima,  Sexages- 
ima,  Quinquagesima,  six  Sundays  in  Lent,  Easter  Sunday, 
five  Sundays  after  Easter,  Sunday  after  Ascension,  Pente- 
cost or  Whitsunday,  and  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost  (the 
first  of  which  is  Trinity  Sunday),  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-eight  in  number,  or  the  Sundays  after  I'rinlty 
(according  to  the  usage  of  the  Anglican  Church),  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  in  number,  the  last  of  these 
being  always  the  Sunday  next  before  Advent.  On  the 
Sundays  after  Pentecost  or  Trinity  not  provided  with 
ofHoes  of  their  own  are  used  the  ofiioes  of  the  Sundays 
omitted  after  Epiphany.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  the  Sunday  of  the 
Publican  and  Pharisee,  which  is  that  next  before  Septua- 
gesima. Then  follow  the  Sundays  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  of 
Apocreos,  of  Tyrophagus,  the  six  Sundays  of  Lent,  Easter, 
(called  Paseha  or  Briffht  Suivday),  the  five  Sundays  after 
Easter  (called  of  St.  Thomas  or  Antipascha,  of  the  Oint- 
ment-bearers, of  the  Paralytic,  of  the  Samaritan  Woman 
or  Mid-Penteeost,  of  the  Blind  Man),  the  Sunday  after 
Ascension  (called  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Mghteen 
Fathers  of  Niesea),  Pentecost,  and  All  Saints'  Sunday,  an- 
swering to  Trinity  Sunday.  The  Sundays  after  Pentecost 
are  numbered  continuously  till  the  Sxmday  of  the  Publican 
and  Pharisee  is  again  reached.  They  are  mostly  named 
after  the  evangelist  from  whom  the  gospel  lor  the  day  is 
taken.  They  are  called  Sundays  of  St.  Matthew  from 
Pentecost  till  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (September  14th), 
when  two  Sundays  are  called  Sunday  before  and  after  the 
Sxaltaiion  respectively.  After  this  follow  the  Sundays 
of  St.  Luke.  The  Sundays  corresponding  to  the  third  and 
fourth  in  Advent  are  the  Sunday  of  the  Holy  Torefathers 
and  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  and  the  Sundays  next 
preceding  and  succeeding  the  Epiphany  are  called  Sun- 
day b^ore  and  after  the  Lights.  Some  Sundays  of  St. 
Matthew,  if  omitted  before  the  Exaltation,  are  translerred 
to  the  time  after  the  Epiphany.  The  seventeenth  or  last 
Sunday  of  St.  Matthew  is  called  the  Sunday  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  Woman. 

rather,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 

I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : 

We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array; 

And  kiss  me,  Eate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

SAffl*.,  T.oftheS.,ii.324. 

Alb  Sunday.  Same  as  Low  Sunday.— 'Bra.gget  Sim- 
day.  Same  as  Refreshment  Sunday.— Cycle  of  Sun- 
days. Same  as  solar  eyele  (which  see,  under  eyde^).- 
Fisherman's  Sunday.  See  fisherman.— QoSs  Sun- 
dayt.  See  ffodL— Great  Sunday,  Great  and  Holy 
Sunday,  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  Easter  Sunday.—  Green  Sunday, 
in  the  Armenian  Church,  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter. 
— Hosanna  Sunday.  See  AosimMs.— Hospital,  Sun- 
day. See  toroiW.— Jerusalem  Sunday.  Same  as 
Refreshment  Sunday.— Lost  Sundayt,  Septuagesima 
Sunday,  which,  having  no  peculiar  name,  was  so  called. 
Hampson,  Medii  iEvi  Kalendarium,  II.  260.— Low  Sun- 
day. See  ioMja.- Mid-Lent  Sunday,  Mid-Pentecost 
Sunday.  See  Lenti,  Pentecost.— Month  Of  Sundays, 
an  indefinitely  long  period.    [Colloq.] 

I  haven't  heard  more  fluent  or  passionate  English  this 

month  of  Sundays.  ,,     ,_     .    , 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxvu.    (Davids.) 

Motbering  Sunday.  Same  as  Refreshment  Sunday.— 
New  Sunday.  Same  as  Low  Sunday.— Octxii  Sunday. 
See  ocM?™.— Orthodoxy,  Passion,  Quadragesima, 
Quinquagesima,  Refreshment,  Renewal,  Rogation 
Sunday.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Refection  Sun- 
day.ROBe  Sunday.  Same  ea  Refreshment  Sunday. —Sal- 
lOWSunday,  a  Busaan  name  for  Palm  Sunday.— Second- 
first  Sunday.    Same  as  Low  Sunday.— Simoal,  Show, 
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Shrove  Sunday.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Sunday 
best,  best  clothes,  as  kept  for  use  on  Sundays  and  hoh- 
days.    [Colloq.  or  humorous.] 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mrs.  Gibson  was  off,  all  in  her  Sun- 
day-best (to  use  the  servant's  expression,  which  she  herself 
would  so  have  contemned). 

Mrs.  GasieU,  Wives  and  Daughters,  xlv. 

Sunday  of  St,  Thomas.  Same  as  Low  Sunday.— Sim- 
day  of  the  Golden  Rose.  Same  as  Lastare  Sunday.  See 
Lsetare,  and  golden  rose  (under  golden).  (See  also  Palm 
Sunday,  Reminiseere  Sunday.) 

II.  a.  Occurring  upon,  or  belonging  or  per- 
taining to,  the  Lord's  Day,  or  Christian  Sab- 
bath. 

Old  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens^  all  in 
their  best  Sunday  "braws." 

W.  Blaelc,  Daughter  of  Heth,  ill. 

Sunday  letter.  Same  as  dominical  letter  (which  see, 
under  dominical).  —  Sunday  saint,  one  whose  religion  is 
confined  to  Sundays.—  Sunday  salt,  a  name  given  in  salt- 
works to  large  crystals  of  salt :  so  called  because  such 
crystals  form  on  the  bottom  of  the  pans  in  the  boiling- 
house  on  Sunday,  when  work  is  stopped, 
Sundayism  (sun'da-izm),  n.  ]< Sunday  +  -ism.'] 
Same  as  Sabbatarianism.     [Bare.] 

There  are  ten  contributions  in  the  Catholic  World  for 
September,  the  characteristic  ones  being  "  Sundayism  in 
England,"  etc.  The  American,  VI.  316. 

Sunday-school  (sun'da-skei),  n.  A  school  for 
religious  instruction  oh  Sunday,  more  particu- 
larly the  instruction  of  children  and  youth.  The 
modem  Sunday-school  grew  out  of  a  movement  in  England 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  secular  in- 
struction of  the  poor  on  Sunday,  but  its  character  has  been 
generally  changed  into  an  institution  lor  religious  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  and  about  the  Bible ;  it  embraces  all 
classes  in  the  community,  and  often  adults  as  well  as  youth 
and  children.  Abbreviated  S.  S.  Also  called  Sabbath- 
school. 

suh-dazzling  (sun'daz"ling),  a.    Dazzling  like 
the  sun ;  brilliant.     [Rare.] 
Tour  eyes  sun-daizling  coruscancy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (1830),  p.  111.    (,Bneye.  Did.) 

sunder  1+  (sun'der),  adv.  [<  MB.  sunder,  sundir, 
Sander,  sondir,  <  AS.  sundor,  adv.,  apart,  asun- 
der (used  esp.  in  the  phrase  on  sundor,  with 
adj.  inflection  an  sundran,  on  sundrum,  >  ME. 
on  sunder,  on  sundren,  on  sander,  in  sander, 
o  sunder,  a  sander,  >  E.  asunder),  =  OS.  sundor, 
sundar,  adv.,  apart  (on  sundran,  asunder),  = 
OPries.  sundar,  sander  =  MD.  sander,  D.  sander, 
prep.,  without,  =  MLG.  sunder,  sonder,  adv. 
apart,  conj.  but,  adj.  separate,  LG.  sondern, 
eonj.,  but,  =  OHG,  suntar,  MHG.  sunder,  adv. 
apart,  conj.  but,  MHG.  also  prep.,  without,  G. 
sonder,  prep.,  without,  sondern,  conj.,  but,  = 
Icel.  sundr  =  Sw.  Dan.  sonder  =  Goth,  sundro, 
adv.,  apart,  separately;  =  Gr.  arep  (orig.  "carep, 
*cvTEp),  prep.,  without,  apart,  from;  with  corn- 
par,  sumx  -der  (-dra)  (as  in  under,  hither  (AS. 
hider),  etc.),  fromabase  sun-,  s«-,not  elsewhere 
found.  L.  sine,  without,  is  not  connected.  Cf . 
asunder.  lleneesunder^,v.,  sundry,  a.]  Apart; 
asunder :  used  only  in  the  adverbial  phrase  on 
sunder,  in  sunder,  now  reduced  to  asunder, 
apart,  in  which,  in  the  fuller  form,  sunder  as- 
sumes the  aspect  of  a  noun. 

Oure  menge  he  marres  that  he  may. 

With  his  seggynges  he  settes  tham  in  sondre. 

With  synne.  York  Plays,  p.  323. 

Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  galn'd  my  freedom.  Shak.,  C.  ol  E.,  v.  1.  249. 

sunder!  (sun'der),  v.  [Also  sinder  (Sc.) ;  <  ME. 
sundren,  <  AS.  sundrian,  syndrian  (=  OHG.  sun- 
taron,  MHG.  sundern,  G.  sondern  =  Icel.  sundra 
=  Sw.  Sandra  =  T>s,n.s6ndre,  put  asunder), <  sun- 
dor, apart,  asunder:  see  sunder^,  adv.]  I,  trans. 
To  part;  separate;  keep  apart;  divide;  sever; 
disunite  in  any  manner,  as  by  natural  condi- 
tions (as  of  location),  opening,  rending,  cut- 
ting, breaking,  etc. 

With  an  ugli  noise  noye  lor  to  here. 

Hit  sundrit  there  sailes  &  there  sad  ropis ; 

Cut  ol  there  cables  were  caget  to  gedur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3702. 
The  sea  that  suTiders  him  from  thence. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 138. 
Which  Alpes  are  sundred  by  the  space  of  many  miles  the 
one  from  the  other.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  66. 

As  he  sat 
In  hall  at  old  Caerleon,  the  high  doors 
Were  softly  sunder'd,  and  thro'  these  a  youth  .  .  . 
Past.  Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

=Syn.  To  disjoin,  disconnect,  sever,  dissever,  dissociate. 
II.  intraus.  To  part ;  be  separated ;  quit  each 
other;  be  severed. 

Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  411. 

sunder^  (sun'der),  v,  t.  [Var.  of  *sunner,  freq. 
of  s«»i,  v.]  To  expose  to  or  dry  in  the  sun,  as 
hay.    HalliweU.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

sunderance  (sun'dfer-ans),  n.  [<  sunder^,  v.,  -f 
-ance.]  The  act  or  process  of  sundering ;  sepa- 
ration.   [Bare.] 


Sun-diaL 

Face  of  horizontal  dial,  shadow  pointing 

to  one  o'clock. 


sunderance 

Any  tunderance  of  sympathy  with  the  Mother  Country. 
The  American,  VIII.  343. 

STinderlingt,  adv.  [ME.  sunderling  (=  MD.  son- 
derlingh  =  MLG.  sunderlinges,  sunderlingen, 
adv.,  sunderlink,  adj.),  <  sunder\  adv.,  +  -Ung^.] 
Separately. 

To  uch  one  sunderling  he  ZKt  a  dole. 

Castell  off  Love,  p.  290. 

sunderment  (sun'dfer-ment),  n.  [<  sunder^  + 
■merit.']  The  state  of  beiiig  parted  or  separated ; 
separation.     [Bare.] 

It  was  .  .  .  apparent  who  must  be  the  survivor  in  case 
of  sunderment.      Miss  Bumey,  Diary,  VII.  318.    (I)avies.) 

sunder-tree  (sun'dSr-tre),  ».     See  sundari. 

sundew  (sun'du),  n.  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Drosera.  The  species  are  small  bog-loving  herbs  with 
perennial  root  or  rootstock,  their  leaves  covered  with 
glandular  hairs  secreting  dewy  drops.  The  European  and 
North  American  plants  have  the  leaves  in  radical  tufts, 
and  the  flowers  racemed  on  a  simple  scape  which  nods 
at  the  summit  so  that  the  flower  of  the  day  is  always 
uppermost.  The  best-known  of  these  ia  D.  rotundifolia, 
the  round-leaved  sundew  of  both  continents,  having  small 
white  flowers.  (See  out  under  Drosera.)  D.  fiifarmis,  the 
thread-leaved  sundew,  is  a  beautiful  plant  of  wet  sands 
near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Its  slender 
leaves  are  very  long,  and  its  flowers  are  purple,  very  nu- 
merous, half  an  inch  wide.  Also  dew-plant. 
2.  Any  plant  of  the  order  Dro«eroceas.  Lmdley. 
— Sundew  family,  the  Droseramai. 

sun-dial  (Bun'di'al),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sun/ne-diaU ;  <  stiri^  +  dial.l  An  instrument  for 
indicating  the  time  of  day  by  means  of  the  po- 
sition of  a  shadovT  on  a  dial  or  diagram.  The 
shadow  used  is  generally  the  edge  of  a  gnomon,  which 
edge  must  be  paral- 
lel to  the  earth's  axis, 
about  which  the  sun 
revolves  uniformly 
in  consequence  of 
the  earth's  diurnal 
rotation.  If  a  series 
of  imaginary  planes 
through  the  edge 
(one  in  the  meridian 
and  the  others  in- 
clined to  one  another 
by  successive  multi- 
ples of  15°)  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the  dial,  the  intersect- 
ing lines  will  be  in  the  positions  of  the  hour-lines  of  the 
dial.  The  shadow  of  any  given  point  upon  the  gnomon- 
edge  will  fall  at  diif  erent  positions  on  the  hour-line  accord- 
ing to  the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  this  circumstance 
may  be  used  to  make  the  dial  show  mean  instead  of  ap- 
parent time.  But  this  is  inconvenient,  and  seldom  used. 
Portable  sun-dials  used  often  to  be  made  so  that  their  in- 
dications depended  exclusively  on  the  altitude  of  the  sun ; 
such  dials  require  adjustment  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
See  dial. — To  rectify  a  sun-dial.    See  rectify. 

gun-dog  (sun' dog),  n.  A  mook  sun,  or  parhelion. 

sundoree  (sun'do-re),  n.  [Also  simdaree,  sen- 
toree;  Assamese.']  A  cyprinoid  fish,  Semiplotus 
•macelellandi,  of  Assam.  It  has  a  long  dorsal  fin 
with  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  rays. 

sundown  (sun'doun),  n.  [<  sv,n'-  +  dowrfi.']  1. 
Sunset;  sunsetting. 

Sitting  there  birling  .  .  .  till  tun.dovm,  and  then  com- 
ing hame  and  crying  for  ale !  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 

2.  A  hat  with  a  wide  hrim  intended  to  protect 
the  eyes.     [U.  S.] 

Young  faces  of  those  days  seemed  as  sweet  and  win- 
ning under  wide-brimmed  gundmjtms  or  old-time  "pokes" 
as  ever  did  those  that  have  laughed  beneath  a  "love  of  a 
bonnet"  of  a  more  de  rigueur  mode. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  769. 

sundowner  (Bun'dou"n6r),  n.  A  man  who 
makes  a  practice  of  arriving  at  some  station 
at  sundown,  receiving  rations  for  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning,  when  he  is  expected  to 
work  out  the  value  of  the  rations,  vanishing  or 
pretending  to  be  iU.     [Slang,  Australia.] 

The  only  people  [in  Australia]  who  let  themselves  afford 
to  have  no  specific  object  in  life  are  the  tundovmers,  as 
they  are  colonially  called— the  loafers  who  saunter  from 
station  to  station  in  the.interior,  secure  of  a  nightly  ration 
and  a  bunk. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Contments,  p.  74. 

sundia-tree  (sun'dra-tre),  n.    See  sundari. 

sun-dried  (sun'drid),  a.  Dried  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

sundries  (sxm'diiz),n.pl.  Various  small  things, 
or  miscellaneous  matters,  too  minute  or  nu- 
merous to  be  individually  specified:  a  compre- 
hensive term  used  for  brevity,  especially  in 
accounts. 

Mr.  Giles,  Brittles,  and  the  tinker  were  recruiting  them- 
selves, after  the  fatigues  and  terrors  of  the  night,  with  tea 
and  sundries.  JHekens,  Oliver  Twist,  xxviii. 

sundrilyt  (sun'dri-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  *sundrily, 
sundrely;  <  sundry  +  -ly^.]  In  sundry  ways; 
variously. 

Dyuers  auctours  of  theyse  namys  of  kynges,  and  con- 
tynuaunoe  of  theyr  reygnes,  dyuersly  and  sundrely  reporte 
and  wryte.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  cxlvi. 

sundrops  (sun'drops),  n.  A  hardy  biennial  or 
perenmal  plant,  (Enothera  fruticosa,  of  eastern 
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North  America,  a  shrubby  herb  from  1  to  3 
feet  high,  often  cultivated  for  its  profuse  bright- 
yeUow  flowers.  Differently  from  the  related 
evening  primrose,  its  flowers  open  by  day.  See 
cut  under  (Enothera. 

sundry  (sun'dri),  a.     [Also  dial,  sindry;  <  ME. 

•sundry,  sondry,  sindry,  <  AS.  syndrig,  separate 
(=  OHG.  suntarie,  MH6.  sunderig  =  Sw.  son- 
drig,  broken,  tattered),  <  sundor,  apart,  sepa- 
rately: see  sunder\  adv."]  If.  Separate;  dis- 
tinct; diverse. 

It  was  neuer  better  with  the  congregacion  of  God  then 

whan  euery  chiu-ch  allmost  had  y»  Byble  of  a  sondrye 

translaoion.  Coverdale,  Prol.  to  Trans,  of  Bible. 

There  were  put  about  our  neckes  lacis  of  sondry  colours 

to  declare  our  personages.  ..    „ 

Sir  T.  Elyat,  The  Govemour,  u.  12. 

2t.  Individual ;  one  for  each. 

At  ilka  tippit  o'  his  horse  mane 

There  hang  a  siller  bell ; 
The  wind  was  loud,  the  steed  was  proud. 
And  they  gae  a  sindry  knell. 

Ymng  Waters  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  301). 

3.  Several;  divers;  more  than  one  or  two; 
various. 

He  was  so  needy,  seith  the  bok  in  meny  sondry  places. 
Piers  PUrumum  (C),  xxiii.  42. 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  compainye. 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  auenture  i-falle. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  IMl.  to  C.  T.,  1.  25. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
Tor  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  ill.  1.  126. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  you  have  heard  of  those  fiery  Me- 
teors and  Thunderbolts  that  have  fallen  upon  sundry  of 
our  Churches,  and  done  hurt.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vL  43. 
All  and  sundry,  all,  both  collectively  and  individually : 
as,  be  it  known  to  all  and  sundry  whom  it  may  concern. 
—  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  BiU,  one  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  passed  by  the  TTnited  States  Congress, 
providing  for  various  expenses  in  the  civil  service. 

sundry-man  (sun'dn-man),  n.  A  dealer  in  sun- 
dries, or  a  variety  of  difterent  articles. 

sun-fern  (sun'f6rn),  n.  The  fern  Phegopteris 
polypodioides  {Polypodium  Phegopteris  of  Lin- 
nsBus).     See  Pliegopteris. 

sun-fever  (sun'fe"v6r),  m.  1.  Same  as  simple 
continued  fever  (which  see,  under  fever'^). —  2. 
Same  as  dengue. 

sun-flgure  (sun'fig'ur),  n.  One  of  the  stellate 
or  radiate  figures  observed  in  the  protoplasm 
of  germinating  ovum-cells  during  karyokinesis. 
Jowr.  Micros.  Sci.,  XXX.  163. 

sunfish  (sun'fish),  n.  [<  sun^  +  fish^.']  1.  A 
common  name  of  various  fishes,  (o)  Any  fish  of 
the  genus  Mola,  OrthagorisGus,  or  Cephalus,  notable  when 
adult  for  their  singularly  rounded  figure  and  great  size. 
See  Mdlidee,  and  cut  under  Mola.  Qi)  The  basking-shark, 
Cetorhinus  "ma/mmus.  See  cut  under  basHng-shark.  (c) 
Theopahorkingflsh,  i/arnprisZuTia.  [Eng.]  (d)  The  boar- 
fish,  Capros  aper.  [Local,  Eng.]  (e)  One  of  the  numerous 
small  centrarchoid  fishes  of  the  United  States,  belonging 
to  the  genus  LepomiS  or  Pomotis  and  some  related  genera. 


Sunflower  {Hetianthus  annuus). 


sun-glow 

is  naturally  robust:  but  in  cultivation  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  10  or  12  feet;  the  disk  of  the  head  broadens  from  an 
inch  or  so  to  several  inches,  the  leaves  becoming  more 
heart-shaped  and  often  over  a  foot  long.  A  favorite  pro- 
tiisely  flowering  garden 
sunflower  known  as  H. 
mvltiJUyrus  is  referred 
for  origin  to  the  same 
species.  Other  culti- 
vated species  are  H. 
orffyalis  of  the  great 
plains  of  Nebraska,  etc., 
a  smooth  plant  10  feet 
high,  with  narrow 
graceful  leaves,  and  H. 
argophyUut  of  Texas, 
with  soft  silky  white 
foliage.  H.  tvberosus 
is  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke (which  see,  xm- 
del  artichoke).  SeeHeli- 
anthus,  and  cut  under 
antlwclinium. 
2.  The  rook-rose 
or  sun-rose.  See 
Helianthemum. — 
St.  The  marigold, 
Calendula  officina- 
lis, from  its  opening 
and  closing  with  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
sun.  Prior. — 4.  In  civil  engin.,  a  full-circle 
protractor  arranged  for  vertical  mounting  on  a 
tripod.  Ithas  two  levels  arranged  at  right  angles  with 
one  another,  adjusting  devices,  and  an  adjustable  arm 
pivoted  to  the  center  of  the  protractor;  the  tripod  mount- 
ing is  effected  by  means  of  an  open-ended  tube  to  which 
the  protractor  is  attached,  the  tube  being  passed  verti- 
cally through  the  ball  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint  of  the 
tripod,  and  held  therein  by  a  set-screw.  The  instrument 
is  used  in  measuring  sectional  areas  of  tunnels. 
5.  In  writing-telegraphs  and  other  electrical  in- 
struments and  apparatus,  a  series  of  alternate 
conducting  and  insulating  segmental  pieces 
or  tablets  symmetrically  arranged  in  circular 
form,  each  conducting  piece  being  connected 
with  a  source  of  electricity  and  also  with  the 
ground.  It  is  operated  by  a  tracer  (also  having  a  ground 
connection)  rotated  over  the  series,  and  making  a  circuit 
in  passing  over  any  of  the  conducting  segments  and  break- 
ing it  when  passing  over  any  of  the  insulating  segments.— 
Bastard  or  false  sunflower.  See  Helenium.— Jungle- 
sunflower,  a  shrubby  South  African  composite,  Osteo- 
spermwm  monUiferum,  forming  a  bush  2  to  4  feet  high, 
the  rays  bright-yellow,  the  achenia  drupaceous  and  barely 
edible.  A  colonisd  name  is  busli-tick  berry.—  Sunflower- 
Oll,  sunflower-seed  oil,  a  dtying-oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  common  sunflower. — Tickseed  sunflower. 
See  tickseed. 

sun-fruit  (sun'fr5t),  n.    See  Seliocarpus. 

sung  (sung).  A  preterit  and  the  past  participle 
of  sing. 

sun-gate-downf ,  n.  [<  ME.  sunne  gate  downe;  < 
sunX  +  gate^  +  down^.1  Sundown;  sunset. 
Palsgrame. 

sun-gem  (sun'jem),  n.  A  humming-bird  of  the 
genus  Heliactin  (Boie,  1831).  The  type  and  only 
species  is  H.  comutvs  of  Brazil,  remarkable  for  the  brfl- 
liant  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  crown,  and  the  peculiar  shape 
and  coloration  of  the  tail.  The  foui;  median  rectrices  are 
subequal  to  one  another  in  length,  and  much  longer  than 
the  rapidly  shortened  lateral  feathers.    The  male  has  the 


Suniish  or  Pumpkin-seed  (.Lepomis gibbasus). 

having  a  long  and  sometimes  spotted  but  mostly  black 
opercular  flap.  They  are  known  by  many  local  names,  as 
bream,  pond-fish,  pond-perch,  pumpkin-seed,  coppemose, 
tobacco-oox,  sun^perch,  and  sunny.  They  are  among  the 
most  abundant  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region,  and  about  25 
species  are  known.  In  the  breeding-season  they  consort 
in  pairs,  and  prepare  a  nest  by  clearing  a  rounded  area, 
generally  near  the  banks,  and  watch  over  the  eggs  until 
they  are  hatched. 

2.  A  jellyfish,  especially  one  of  the  larger 
kinds,  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter.  See  cut  under 
Cyanea. 

sunfish  (sun'fish),  V.  i.  [<  sunfish,  n.]  To  act 
like  a  sunfish,  specifically  as  in  the  quotation. 

Sometimes  he  [the  bronco]  is  a  "plunging"  bucker,  who 

runs  forward  all  the  time  while  bucking ;  or  he  may  buck 

steadily  in  one  place,  or  sunfish  —  that  is,  bring  first  one 

shoulder  down  Amost  to  the  ground  and  then  the  other. 

T.  JRoosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  864. 

sunflower  (sun'fiou''6r),  n.  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Helianfhus,  so  named  from  its  showy 
golden  radiate  heads.  The  common  or  annual  sun- 
flower is  H.  annuus,  a  native  of  the  western  United  States, 
much  planted  elsewhere  for  ornament,  °and  lor  its  oily 
seeds,  which  are  valued  as  food  for  poulti?  and  as  a  remedy 
for  heaves  in  horses.    (See  also  sunfmaeir-oil,  below.)   It 


Sun  gein  {Heliactin  cornutus). 


upper  parts,  belly,  and  flanks  bronzy-green,  the  throat 
velvety-black,  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white,  most  of 
the  tail-feathers  white  edged  with  olive-brown,  the  crown 
shining  greenish-blue,  the  tufts  flery-crimson ;  the  female 
is  diflerently  colored.  The  length  is  4J  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  is  more  than  one  half ;  the  wing  is  2  inches,  the 
bill  J  inch. 

sun-glass  (sun'glas),  n.    A  burning-glass. 

Sim-glimpse  (sun'glimps),  n.    A  glimpse  of  the 
sun;  a  moment's  sunshine.  Scott,Eokeby,iv.l7. 

sun-glow  (sun'glo),ra.  1.  A  diffused  hazy  corona 
of  whitish  or  faintly  colored  light  seen  around 
the  sun.  it  is  an  effect  due  to  particles  of  foreign  mat- 
ter in  the  atmosphere.  The  most  notable  example  of  a 
sun-glow  is  that  known  as  Bishop's  ring,  which  appeared 
after  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883,  and  remained  visi- 
ble for  several  years  thereafter. 
2.  The  glow  or  warm  light  of  the  sun. 

The  few  last  mnglows  which  give  the  fruits  their  sweet- 
ness. The  Academy,  No.  900,  p.  75. 


sun-god 

$un-god  (sun'god),  n.  The  sun  considered  or 
personified  as  a  deity.  See  solar  myth  (under 
solar^),  and  eut  under  radiate. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  [the  Egyptian] 
Ka  was  a  eutirgoA,  there  can  be  as  little  that  he  is  the  H  or 
El  of  the  Shemitio  peoples  and  that  his  worship  repre- 
sents that  of  the  one  Ood,  the  Creator. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  the  World,  p.  413. 

sun-gold  (sun'gold),  n.    Same  as  helioohrysin. 

sun-grebe  (sun'gre'b),  n.  A  sort  of  sunbird;  a 
finfoot,  whether  of  Africa  or  South  America, 
having  pinnatiped  feet,  like  a  grebe's,  but  not 
nearly  related  to  the  grebes.  See  cuts  under 
Podica  and  HeUomis. 

sun-hat  (sun' hat),  n.  A  broad-brimmed  hat 
worn  to  protect  the  head  from  the  sun,  and 
often  having  some  means  of  ventilation. 

sun-hemp,  n.    See  sunn. 

sunki  (sungk).  A  preterit  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  sijifc.— Sunk  fence.    See/ence. 

sunk^  (sungk),  n.  [Also  sonk;  prob.  vXt.  <  AS. 
song,  a  table,  couch,  =  Sw.  sarng  =  Dan.  seng,  a 
bed,  couch.]  1.  A  cushion  of  straw;  a  grassy 
seat. —  2.  A  pack-saddle  stuffed  with  straw. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

sunken  (sung'kn),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  sinTc,  «.]  1. 
Sunk,  in  any  sense. 

With  mnken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

Slialc.,  Hen.  V.,  L  2. 166. 
The  embers  of  the  gimken  sun.  LoweU,  To  the  Past. 
2.  Situated  below  the  general  surface ;  below 
the  surface,  as  of  the  sea:  as,  a  stmJcen  rook. — 
Sunken  battery.  See  lattery.— Svaailien  block,  in  geol., 
a  mass  of  rock  which  occupies  a  position  between  two 
parallel  or  nearly  parallel  faults,  and  which  is  relatively 
lower  than  the  masses  on  each  side,  having  been  either 
Itself  depressed  by  crust-movements,  or  made  to  appear 
as  if  such  a  depression  had  taken  place  by  an  uplift  of 
both  of  the  adjacent  blocks. 

sunket  (sung'ket),  n.  [Also  Sc.  suncate  (as  if  < 
sun^  +  cate);  prob.  a var.  (conformed to jMm&ei, 
jv/neate  1)  of  sucket,  succacHe.']  A  dainty.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

There 's  thirty  hearts  there  that  wad  hae  wanted  bread 
ere  ye  had  wanted  imnkets.       Scott,  Guy  Manneriug,  viii. 

sunkie  (sung'ki),  n.  [Dim.  of  sunJi^.']  A  low 
stool.    Scott,  Gruy  Mannering,  xxii.     [Scotch.] 

sunless  (sun'les),  a.    [<  sun^  +  -less.^    Desti- 
tute of  the  sun  or  of  its  direct  rays;  dark; 
shadowed. 
Down  to  a  Buidess  sea.  Coleridge,  Kubla  Khan. 

sunlessness  (sun'les-nes), ».  The  state  of  being 

sunless;  §hade. 
sunlight  (sun'lit),  n.     1.  The  li^ht  of  the  sun. 

—  2.  Same  as  sun-hurner.    [In  this  sense  usual- 
ly written  sun-light.'] 
sunlighted  (sun'li"ted),  a.  Lighted  by  the  sun ; 

sunlit.    Bushin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  i.,  note. 
sunlike  (sun'lik),  a.    Like  the  sun ;  resembling 

the  sun  "in  brilliancy.     Channing,  Perfect  Life, 

p.  225. 
sunlit  (sun'lit),  a.    Lighted  by  the  sun. 
sun-myth  (sun'mith),  n.    A  solar  myth.    See 

under  solar^. 

St.  George,  the  favorite  mediseval  bearer  of  the  great 
Surirmyth. 

E.  B.  Tylar,  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1870),  p.  363. 

sunn  (sun),  n.     [More  prop,  sun;  <  Hind.  Beng. 

san,  <  Skt.  sana.]     1.  A  valuable  East  Indian 

fiber       resembling 

hemp,         obtained 

from  the  inner  bark 

of  Crotalariajwncea. 

It  is  made  chiefly  into 

ropes  and  cables,  in  In- 
dia  also  into  cordage, 

nets,  sacking,  etc.  fine- 
ly dressed  it  can  be  made 

into  a  very  durable  can- 
vas.    A    similar  fiber, 

said  to  be  equal  to  the 

best     St.     Petersburg 

hemp,  is  the  Jubbulpore 

hemp,  derived  from  a 

variety  of  the  same  plant 

sometimes  distinguished 

as  a  species,  C.  tenmfdlia. 

Also  called  «urm-hemp. 

Native  names  are  taag 

an&jaruipum. 

2.  The  plant  Crota- 

laria  juncea,  a  stiff 

shrub  from  5  to  8 

or  even  12  feet  high,  with  slender  wand-like 

rigid  branches,  yielding  the  sunn-hemp.    Also 

sun-plant. 
Sunna,  Sunnah  (sun'a),  n.     [<  Ar.  sunna,  sun- 

nat  (>  Pers.  Hind,  sunnat),  tradition,  usage.] 

'The  traditionary  part  of  the  Moslem  law,  which 

was  not,  like  the  Koran,  committed  to  writing 

by  Mohammed,  but  preserved  from  his  lips  by 
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his  immediate  disciples,  or  founded  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  actions.  The  orthodox  Mohammedans 
who  receive  the  Sunna  call  themselves  Sunnitee,  In  dis- 
tinction from  the  various  sects  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Shiahs.    See  Shiah.    Also  Smna. 

sunnaget,  »■     [<  sun^  +  -age.]    Sunning;  sun- 
niness.     [Bare.] 
Solaige  [F.],  sunnage  or  sunniness.  Cotgrave. 

Sunnee,  n.    See  Sunni. 

sunn-hemp,  n.    Same  as  sunn,  1. 

Sunni,  Sunnee  (sun'e),  n.  [Also  Sunne,  Soonee; 

<  Ar.  sumni,  <  sunna,  tradition :  see  Sunna.']  An 
orthodox  Moslem ;  a  Sunnite. 

sunniness  (sun'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
sunny.    Landor,  Southey  and  Lander,  ii. 
sunnish  (sun'ish),  a.    [<  ME.  sonnish,  sormysh; 

<  ««»i  +  4sh\]  Of  the  color  or  brilliancy  of 
the  sun;  golden  and  radiant. 

Hire  ownded  here  that  sonnysh  was  of  hewe. 

Chomeer,  Troilus,  iv.  736. 

Simnite  (sun'it),  n.  [Also  Sonnite;  =  E.  sun- 
nite; <  Sunna  +  4te^.]  One  of  the  so-called  or- 
thodox Mohammedans  who  receive  the  Sunna 
as  of  equal  importance  with  the  Koran.  See 
Sunna  and  Shiah. 

sunnud  (sun'ud),  n.  [<  Hind,  sanad,  <  Ar.  samad, 
a  warrant,  voucher.]  In  India,  a  patent,  char- 
ter, or  written  authority. 

sunnyi-  (sun'i),  a.  [=  D.  gonnig  =  Gr.  sonnig;  as 
SM«i  +  -yi.]  1.  Like  the  sun;  shining  or  daz- 
zling with  light,  luster,  or  splendor;  radiant; 
bright. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V:,  i.  1. 169. 

2.  Proceedingfrom  the  sun:  as,  smmji^  beams. 
—  3.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  lighted 
up,  brightened,  or  warmed  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun :  as,  the  simny  side  of  a  hill  or  building. 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  gimny  shores. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

4.  Figuratively, bright ;  cheerful;  cheery:  as, 
a  sunny  disposition Sunny  side,  the  bright  or  hope- 
ful aspect  or  part  of  anything. 

sunny^  (sun'i),  «.;  pi.  sunnies  (-iz).  [Dim.  of 
swn{fish).]  A  familiar  name  of  the  common 
sunflsh,  or  pumpMn-seed,  PomoUs  (Eupomotis) 
'"iosv£,  and  related  species.    See  out  under 


sunshine 

sun-rose  (sun'roz),  n.  Theiock-rose,  MeUanthe- 
mum. 

sun-scald  (8un'sk3,ld),  n.  Same  as  pear-Uight 
(which  see,  under  blight). 
sunset  (sun'set),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  sonne  sett; 
<  SM»1  -f-  «e*i.  Cf.  simsetting.  Cf .  Icel.  sol-setr, 
sunset  and  sunrise.]  1.  The  descent  of  the 
upper  limb  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon  in  the 
evening;  the  atmospheric  phenomena  accom- 
panying the  setting  of  the  sun;  the  time  when 
the  sun  sets ;  evening^ 

The  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  f adeth  in  the  west. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  IxxiiL 
The  normal  siunset  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  bands 
of  colour  parallel  to  the  horizon  in  the  west— in  the  order, 
from  below  upwards,  red,  orange,. yellow,  green,  blue  — 
together  with  a  purplish  glow  in  the  east  over  the  earth's 
shadow,  called  the  "counter-glow."  Nature,  XXXTX.  346. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  the  close  or  decline. 

'Tis  the  gvmset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 

Campbell,  Lochiel's  Warning. 

3.  The  region  or  quarter  where  the  sun  sets; 
the  west.  Compare  sunrisvng,  2. 
sunset-shell  (sun'set-shel),  n.  A  bivalve  mol- 
lusk  of  the  genus  Psammolna:  so  called  from 
the  radiation  of  the  color-marks  of  the  shell, 
suggesting  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  p.  ves- 
pertma,  whose  specific  designation  refiects  the  English 


Sunset-sheU  {Psammobia  vespertina). 
f.itxA;  ^.r,  branchial  siphon;  »,  anal  siphon. 

name,  and  P.  ferroensis  are  good  examples.  The  genus 
is  one  of  several  leading  forms  of  the  family  Tellinidee 
(sometimes  giving  name  to  a  family  PsaTmnohiidx).  The 
shell  is  sinupalliate,  and  more  or  less  truncate  posteriorly ; 
the  animal  has  very  long  separate  siphons  and  a  stout  foot. 
Also  called  setting-sun  (which  see). ' 

sunsetting  (sun'sef'ing),  n.    [<  ME.  sonneset- 
;  <  SM»i  +  setting.]    Sunset. 


Sunn  (jOroiataria  Juncea'). 


sunny-sweet  (sun'i-swet),  a.  Rendered  sweet 
or  pleasantly  bright  by  the  sun .  Termyson,  The 
Daisy.     [Kare.] 

sunny-warm  (sun'i-w&rm),  a.  Warmed  with 
simshine;  sunny  and  warm.  Iennyson,'Ba\a,a& 
of  Art.     [Rare.] 

sun-opal  (sun'6"pal),  n.    Same  aa  fire-opal. 

sun-perch  (sun'pei-ch),  n.  Same  as  sunfish,  1  (e). 

sun-picture  (sun'pik"tur),  n.  A  picture  made 
by  the  agency  of  the  sun's  rays ;  a  photograph. 

sun-plane  (sun'plan),  n.  A  coopers'  hand-plane 
with  a  short  curved  stock,  used  for  leveling  the 
ends  of  the  staves  of  barrels.    E.  S.  Knight. 

sun-plant^  (sun'plant),  n.  [<  sun^  +  plant^.] 
See  Portulaoa. 

sun-plant^  (sun'plant),  n.  [<  sun^,  sunn,  + 
planf^.]    Same  as  sunn. 

sun-proof  (sun'prof),  a.  Impervious  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Jlf arston,  Sophonisba,  iv.  1.  [Rare.] 

sun-ray  (sun'ra),  n.  A  ray  of  the  sun ;  a  sun- 
beam. 

sunrise  (sun'riz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sunne- 
rise,  sonneryse,  <,  late  ME.  sunne  ryse;  <  sun^  + 
rise^.  Cf.  sunrising,  sunrist.]  1.  The  rise  or 
first  appearance  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  in  the  morning ;  also,  the  at- 
mospheric phenomena  accompanying  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun;  the  time  of  such  appearance, 
whether  in  fair  or  cloudy  weather;  morning. 

Sunne  ryse,  or  rysynge  of  the  sunne  (sunne  ryst  or  rysing 
of  the  sunne  .  .  .).    Ortus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  484. 

2.  The  region  or  place  where  the  sun  rises;  the 
east:  as,  to  travel  toward  the  sunrise. 

sunrising  (sun'ri"zing),  n.  [<  ME.  sunnerysynge; 

<  sun  +  rising.]    1.  The  rising  or  first  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  above  the  horizon;  sunrise. 

Bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  mnrising.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  61. 

2.  The  place  or  quarter  where  the  sun  rises; 
the  east. 

Then  ye  shall  return  unto  the  land  .  .  .  which  Moses 
.  .  .  gave  you  on  this  side  Jordan  toward  the  sunrising. 

Josh.  L  15. 

The  giants  of  tibanus  mastered  all  nations,  from  the 

sunrising  to  the  sunset.  RaMgh,  Hist.  World. 

SUnri^tt,  n.     [ME.  sunneryst;  <  sunne,  sun,  -f- 

rist,  ryst,  <  AS.  *rist  (in  ierist:  see  arist),  rising, 

<  risan,  rise :  see  mei.]  Sunrise.  See  the 
quotation  under  sunrise,  1. 


settynge.  .  .  .  Occasus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  484. 
sunshade  (sun'shad),  n.  [<  «M«i  +  shaded.  Cf. 
AS.  su/nsceadu,  a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun.]  Some- 
thing used  as  a  protection  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Specifically — (a)  A  parasol;  in  particular,  a  form, 
fashionable  abdut  1850  and  later,  the  handle  of  which  was 
hinged  so  that  the  opened  top  could  be  held  in  a  vertical 
position  between  the  face  and  the  sun. 

Forth  .  .  .  from  the  portal  of  the  old  house  stepped 
Phcebe,  putting  up  her  small  green  sunshade. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 
(&)  A  hood  or  front-piece  made  of  silk  shirred  upon  whale- 
bones, worn  over  the  front  of  a  bonnet  as  a  protection 
from  sun  or  wind.  Such  hoods  were  in  fashion  about  1850. 
Compare  v^ly,  n. 

I  .  .  .  asked  her  .  .  .  to  buy  me  a  railway  wrapper,  and 
a  sunshade,  commonly  called  an  ugly. 

Jean  In^elow,  Off  the  Skelligs,  viii. 

(c)  A  kind  of  awning  projecting  from  the  top  of  a  shop- 
window.  ((Z)  A  dark  or  colored  glass  used  upon  a  sextant 
or  telescope  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  ob- 
serving the  sun.  (e)  A  tube  projecting  beyond  the  objec- 
tive of  a  telescope  to  cut  off  strong  light.  (/)  A  shade- 
hat    [Kare.] 

sunshine  (sun'sMn),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *sunne- 
sehime,  sunnesine  (cf.  AS.  sunsein,  a  mirror, 
speculum)  =  MD.  sonnenschijn,  D.  zonneschijn 
=  (3-.  sonnenschein  (cf .  Icel.  solskin,  Sw.  solsJcen, 
Dan.  solsJnn) ;  <  swn^  +  shme\  n.]  I.  n.  1. 
The  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  space  on  which  it 
shines;  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  place 
where  they  fall. 
It  malt  at  the  sumie-sine. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3337. 

Ne'er  yet  did  I  behold  so  glorious  Weather 
As  this  Sun-shine  and  Kaiu  together. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress  Weeping. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  state  of  being  cheered  by 
an  influence  acting  like  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
anything  having  a  genial  or  beneficial  influ- 
ence; brightness;  cheerfulness. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  2. 12. 

A  sketch  of  my  character,  all  written  by  that  pen  which 
had  the  power  of  turning  every  thing  into  sunehine  and 
joy.  Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  viii. 

To  be  in  the  sunshine,  to  have  taken  too  much  drink ; 
be  drunk.  (?«or^e  .EZiot,  Janet's  Repentance,  L  (Davies.) 
[Slang.] 

II.  a.  1.  Sunny;  sunshiny;  hence,  prosper- 
ous; untroubled. 

Send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 221. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sunshine ;  of  a  fair- 
weather  sort.     [Rare.] 

Summon  thy  sunshine  bravery  back, 
0  wretched  sprite ! 

WkUHer,  My  Soul  and  L 


sunshine-recorder 

sunshine-recorder (suii'shin-re-k6r'der),K.  An 
instrament  for  registering  the  "duration  of  sun- 
shine. Two  principal  forms  have  come  into  use,  one 
utilizmg  the  heating  effect,  the  other  the  actinic  effect,  of 
the  sun's  rays.  The  Campbell  sunshine-recorder  consists 
o*  a  glass  sphere  which  acts  as  a  lens,  with  its  focus  on  a 
curved  strip  of  millboard.  The  sun's  rays,  focused  by  the 
sphere,  bum  a  path  on  the  millboard  as  the  sun  moves 
through  the  heavens.  The  length  of  the  burnt  line  indi- 
cates the  duration  of  sunshine,  or,  more  strictly,  the  length 
of  time  that  the  sun  shines  with  sufficient  intensity  to 
.  burn  the  millboard.  The  photographic  sunshine-recorder 
consists  of  a  dark  chamber  into  which  a  ray  of  light  is 
admitted  through  a  pinhole.  This  ray  falls  on  a  strip  of 
sensitized  paper  which  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  a  cylin- 
der whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays.  Under 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun,  the  ray  travels  across  the 
paper,  and  leaves  a  sharp  straight  line  of  chemical  action, 
while  no  other  part  of  the  paper  is  exposed  to  light.  The 
aas  of  the  cylinder  has  an  adjustmentfor  latitude.  In  the 
latest  form  of  the  apparatus  two  cylinders  are  used,  one 
for  the  morning  and  the  other  for  the  afternoon  trace. 

sunshiningt  (sim'shi''ning),  a.  Sunshiny. 
[Kara.] 

As  it  fell  out  on  a  nm-gMning  day. 
When  HioebuB  was  in  his  prime. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  298). 

sunshiny  (sun'shi"ni),  a.     [<  sunshine  +  -yl.] 

1.  Bright  -with  the  rays  of  the  sun;  having  the 
sky  unclouded  in  the  daytime:  as,  sunshiny 
■weather. 

We  have  had  nothing  but  sunshiny  days,  and  daily  walks 
from  eight  to  twenty  miles  a  day.      Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

The  fruitf uU-headed  beast,  amazd 
At  flashing  beames  of  that  sunshiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  sences  dazd. 
That  downe  he  tumbled.     Spemer,  V.  Q.,  I.  viii.  20. 

3.  Bright;  cheerful;  cheery. 

Perhaps  his  solitary  and  pleasant  labour  among  fruits 

and  flowers  had  taught  him  a  more  sunshiny  creed  than 

those  whose  work  is  among  the  tares  of  fallen  humani^. 

Ji.  L.  Stevenson,  An  Old  Scotch  Oardener. 

sun-smitten  (sun'smit'^n),  p.  a.  Smitten  or 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.     [Rare.] 

I  climb'd  the  roofs  at  break  of  day ; 
'  Suji-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

sun-snake  (sun'snak),  n.  A  figure  resembling 
the  letter  S,  or  an  S-cuive,  broken  hj  a  circle 
or  other  small  figure  in  the  middle:  it  is  com- 
mon as  an  ornament  in  the  early  art  of  north- 
em  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  sa- 
cred signi'fieation. 

sun-southing  (sun'sou^THing),  n.  The  transit 
of  the  center  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian  at 
apparent  noon. 

sun-spot  (sun'spot),  n.  One  of  the  dark  patches, 
from  1,000  to  100,000  miles  in  diameter,  which 
are  often  visible  upon  the  photosphere.  The 
central  part,  or  umbra,  appears  nearly  black,  though  the 
darkness  is  really  only  relative  to  the  intense  surround- 
ing brightness.  With  proper  appliances  the  umbra  it- 
self is  seen  to  contain  still  darker  circular  holes,  and  to 
be  overlaid  by  fllms  of  transparent  cloud.  It  is  ordinarily 
surrounded  by  a  nearly  concentric  penumbra  composed  of 
converging  filaments.  Often,  however,  the  penumbra  is 
unsymmetrical  with  respect  to  the  umbra,  and  sometimes 
it  is  entirely  wanting.  The  spots  often  appear  in  groups, 
and  frequently  a  large  one  breaks  up  inUi  smaller  ones. 
They  are  continually  changing  in  form  and  dimensions, 
and  sometimes  have  a  distinct  drift  upon  the  sun's  sur- 


SuD-spot  of  March  5th,  1873. 


face.  They  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  months.  They 
are  known  to  be  sh^ow  cavities  in  the  photosphere,  de- 
pressed several  hundred  miles  below  the  general  level, 
and  owe  their  darkness  mainly  to  the  absorption  of  light 
due  to  the  cooler  vapors  which  fill  them.  Their  cause  and 
the  precise  theory  of  their  formation  are  still  uncertain, 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  in  some  way 
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connected  with  descending  currents  from  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  spots  are  limited  to 
the  region  within  46°  of  the  sun's  equator,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  latitudes  from  16"  to  20°,  being  rather  scarce 
on  the  equator  itself.  They  exhibit  a  marked  periodicity 
in  number :  at  ktervals  of  about  eleven  years  they  are 
abundant,  while  at  intermediate  times  they  almost  vanish. 
The  explanation  of  this  periodicity  is  still  unknown.  Nu- 
merous attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  it  with 
various  periodic  phenomena  upon  the  earth — with  doubt- 
ful success,  however,  except  that  there  is  an  unmistakable 
(though  unexplained)  connection  between  the  spottedness 
of  the  sun's  surface  and  the  number  and  violence  of  our 
so-called  magnetic  storms  and  auroras. 

sun-spurge  (sun'sperj),  n.    See  spurge^. 

sun-squall  (sun'skwai),  n.  A  sea-nettle  or  jel- 
lyfish. One  of  the  common  species  so  called 
by  New  England  fishermen  is  AtireUa  fla/vidula. 

sun-star  (sun'star),  n.  A  starfish  of  many  rays, 
as  the  British  Crossaster  papposus.  See  Heli- 
aster,  and  cuts  under  Brisinga  and  Solaster. 

sunstead  (sun'sted),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
sunnestead,  sunsted.^  A  solsttoe.  Cotgrame. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  summer-mn)i«««ea(Jfalleth  out  alwaies  [in  Italic]  to 
be  just  upon  the  f  oure  and  twentie  day  of  June. 

BMani,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviil.  28. 

sunstone  (sun'ston),  n.  [<  SMJjl  -1-  stone.'i  A 
variety  either  of  oUgoelase  or  of  orthoolase,  or 
when  green  a  microoUne  feldspar,  showing  red 
or  golden-yeUow  colored  reflections  produced 
by  included  minute  crystals  of  mica,  gSthite, 
or  hematite.  That  which  was  originally  brought  from 
Aventura  in  Spain  is  a  reddish-brown  variety  of  quartz. 
Also  called  amnturin,  helioltte.  The  name  is  also  occasion- 
ally given  to  some  kinds  of  cat's-eye. 

sun-stricken  (sun'strik"n),  p.  a.  Stricken  by 
the  Sim ;  affected  by  sunstroke. 

Enoch's  comrade,  careless  of  himself,  ,  .  .  fell 
Sun-stricken.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

sunstroke  (sun'strok),  n.  Acute  prostration 
from  excessive  heat  of  weather.  Two  forms  may 
be  distinguished — one  of  sudden  collapse  without  pyrexia 
(heat-exhaustion),  the  other  with  very  maiked  pyrexia 
(thermic  fever :  see  feverl\  The  same  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  heat  which  is  not  of  solar  origin. 

sunstruck  (sim'stnik),  a.  Overcome  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  affected  with  sunstroke. 

sunt  (sunt),  n.  [At.  (?).]  The  wood  of  Acaeia 
Arabicc^  of  northern  Africa  and  southwestern 
Asia.  lit  is  very  durable  if  water-seasoned,  and 
much  used  for  wheels,  well-ourbs,  implements, 
etc. 

sun-tree  (sun'tre),  n.  The  Japanese  tree-of- 
the-sun.    See  MeUnospora. 

sun-trout  (sun'trout),  n.  The  squeteague,  a 
seieenoid  fish,  Cynoseion  regalis. 

sun-try  (sun'tri),  v.  t.  To  try  out,  as  oil,  or  try 
out  oil  from,  as  fish,  by  means  of  the  sun's  heat. 
Sharks'  livers  are  often  sun-tried.  rNan(;ucket.] 

sun-up  (sun'up),  n,  [<  sun^  +  up.  Cf .  sundown."] 
Sunnse.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Such  a  horse  as  that  might  get  over  a  good  deal  of  ground 
atwizt  smirup  and  sun-down. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  iv. 

On  dat  day  ole  Brer  Tarrypin,  en  his  ole  'oman,  en  his 
th'ee  Chilians,  dey  got  up  'fo'  sun-up. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Bemus,  xviii. 

sun-wake  (sun'wak),  n.    The  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  reflected  on  the  water.    According  to 
lors'  tradition,  a  narrow  wake  is  an  indication  of  good 
ather  on  the  following  day,  a  broad  wake  a  sign  of  bad 
ather. 

sunward,  sunwards  (sun'ward,  -wardz),  a. 
II  d  adv.  [<  sunT-  +  ward.]  I'o  or  toward  the 
I  n.     Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  ii.  6. 

Which,  launched  upon  its  sunward  track. 
No  voice  on  earth  could  summon  back. 

T.  B.  Read,  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies,  p.  17. 

sun-wheel  (sun'hwel),  m.  A  character  of  wheel- 
li '  :e  form,  supposed  to  symbolize  the  sun :  it  has 

I  a,ny  varieties,  among  others  the  wheel-cross, 
d  exhibits  four,  five,  or  more  arms  or  spokes 
iiating  from  a  circle,  every  arm  terminating 

I I  a  crescent. 

■^Ulfwise  (sun'wiz),  ado.    [<  suri^  +  .Jvoise.']    In 

B  direction  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion;  in 

I  lie  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  hands  of 

(yatch. 

suii-worship  (sun'w6r"ship),  n.    The  worship 

r  adoration  of  the  sun  as  the  sj^mbol  of  the 

'  ity,  as  the  most  glorious  object  in  nature,  or 

1     the  source  of  fight  and  heat;  heliolatry. 

"^  6  fire-worship. 

Sun-worship  is  by  no  means  universal  among  the  lower 
races  of  mankind,  but  manifests  itself  in  the  upper  levels 
of  savage  religion  in  districts  far  and  wide  over  the  earth, 
often  assuming  the  prominence  which  it  keeps  and  de- 
velopes  in  the  faiths  of  the  barbaric  world. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim., Culture,  II.  269. 

sun-worshiper  (snu'w^r'ship-^r),  n.  A  wor- 
shiper of  the  sun ;  a  fire-worshiper. 


super- 
sun-year  (sun'yer),  m.    A  solar  year 
sun-yellow  (sun'yeFo),  n.    A  coal-tar  color: 
same  as  maize,  3. 

sup  (sup),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  supped,  ppr.  sup- 
ping. [Also  dial,  soup  (pron.  soup),  sope;  <  ME. 
soupen  (pret.  soop),  <  AS.  sUpm  (pret.  sedp,  pp. 
sopen)  =  MD.  suypen,  D.  euipen  =  MLG.  sUpen, 
LG.  supen  =  OHG.  sUfan,  MHQ.  sufen,  Gr.  saufen 
=  Icel.  sapa  =  Sw.  supa,  sup ;  Teut.  •/  sup,  sup, 
sip.  Hence  ult.  sup,  n.,  sip,  sop,  and,  through 
F.,soup^,  supper:  see  supper.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
take  into  the  mouth  with  the  Ups,  as  a  liquid ; 
take  or  drink  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  sip. 

Thare  etc  thay  nougt  but  Flesohe  with  outen  Brede ; 
and  thay  soupe  tht  Brothe  there  of. 

JUandevUle,  Travels,  p.  129. 
Step  pheasant's  eggs. 
And  have  our  cockles  boiled  in  silver  shells. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 
There  I'll  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  In  my  cup. 

Crashaw,  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Fs.  xxiii. 

2.  To  eat  with  a  spoon.  [Scotch.]  — Sf.  To 
treat  with  supper;  give  a  supper  to;  furnish 
supper  for. 

Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  Ind.,  i.  28. 
Having  caught  more  flsh  than  will  sup  myself  and  my 
friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  78. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  eat  the  evening  meal; 
take  supper;  in  the  Bible,  to  take  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day  (a  late  dinner). 

When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in. 

Tobit  TiiL  1. 

Where  sups  he  to-night?         Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  1.  89. 

The  Sessions  ended,  I  din'd,  or  rather  supp'd  (so  late  it 
was),  with  the  Judges.  JSvelyn,  Diary,  July  18, 1679. 

2.  To  take  in  liquid  with  the  lips;  sip. 

Whenne  your  potage  to  yow  shalle  be  brouhte, 
Take  yow  sponys,  and  soupe  by  no  way. 

Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  6. 

Nor,  therefore,  could  we  supp  or  swallow  without  it 

[the  tongue].  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  6. 

3.  To  eat  with  a  spoon.     [Scotch.] 

sup  (sup),  n.  [<  sup,  V.  Cf.  sop,  n.,  and  sip,  «.] 
A  small  mouthful,  as  of  liquor  or  broth;  a  lit- 
tle taken  with  the  Ups ;  a  sip. 

Shew  'em  a  crust  of  bread. 
They'll  saint  me  presently ;  and  skip  like  apes 
For  a  sup  of  wine.  Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 

supawn  (su-pSn'),  n.  [Also  suppawn,  sepawn, 
sepon  (also,  in  a  D.  spelling,  sepaen);  of  Amer. 
Ind.  origin,  prob.  connected  with  pone,  for- 
merly paune,  Amer,  Ind.  oppone:  see  pone^.] 
A  dish  consisting  of  Indian  meal  boiled  in 
water,  usually  eaten  with  mUk:  often  called 
mnsh.     [U.  R] 

Ev'n  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Fennsylvanians  call  thee  Mush ! 
On  Hudson's  banks  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suppawn. 

J.  Barlow,  Hasty  Pudding,  i. 

They  ate  their  supaen  and  rolliches  of  an  evening, 

smoked  their  pipes  in  the  chimney-nook,  and  upon  the 

Lord's  Day  waddled  their  wonted  way  to  the  Gereformeerde 

Kerche.  E.  L.  Bynner,  Begum's  Daughter,  i 

supe  (slip),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  svper,  1,  for  super- 
numerary.] 1.  A  supernumerary  in  a  theater; 
a  super.  [CoUoq.]  — 2.  A  toady;  especially, 
one  who  toadies  the  professors.    [College  slang, 

supe  (Blip),  V,  i. ;  pret.  and  pp  suped,  ppr.  sup- 
ing.  [<  supe,  n.]  To  act  the  supe,  m  either 
sense. 

supellectile  (su-pe-lek'til),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  su- 
pellex  {supellecHl-),  household  utensils.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  household  furniture;  hence,  or- 
namental.    [Rare.] 

The  heart  of  the  Jews  is  empty  of  faith,  .  .  .  and  gar- 
nished with  a  few  broken  traditions  and  ceremonies :  »u- 
peUectHe  complements  instead  of  substantial  graces. 

iJ«».  T.  Adams,  Works,  IT.  37. 

II,  n.  An  article  of  household  furniture; 
hence,  an  ornament.     [Rare.] 

The  heart,  then,  being  so  accepted  a  vessel,  keep  it  at 
home ;  having  but  one  so  precious  supeOeetile  or  move- 
able, part  not  with  it  upon  any  terms.  <• 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  259. 

super-.  [E.  super-,  sur-  =  Sp.  Pg.  super-,  soire- 
=  It.  super-,  sopra-,  <  L.  super-,  prefix,  <  super, 
prep.,  over,  above,  beyond,  =  Gr.  inrep,  over, 
above :  see  hyper-.  In  ML.  and  Rom.  super-  is 
more  confused  with  the  related  supra-.  In 
words  of  OP.  origin  it  appears  in  E.  as  sur-,  as 
in  surprise,  surrender,  surround,  etc.]  A  prefix 
of  Latin  origin,  meaning '  over,  above,  beyond': 
equivalent  to  hyper-  of  Greek  origin,  or  over- 
of  English  origin,  in  use  it  has  either  (a)  the  mean- 
ing 'over  or  'above  in  place  or  position,  as  In  superstrue- 


super- 
tore,  etc.,  or  (b)  the  meaning  'over,  above,  beyond'  in 
manner,  degree,  measure,  or  the  like,  as  in  eiuperexeellent, 
ta^mjmt,  etc.  It  is  a  common  English  formative,  espe- 
cially In  technical  use.  In  chemistry  it  is  used  similarly 
to  jier-.  In  zodlogy  and  anatomy  it  is  used  like  hyper-, 
sometimes  like  epi-,  is  the  opposite  of  sub-,  tubter-,  and 
hypo-,  and  is  the  same  as  supra-.  The  more  recent  and 
technical  compounds  of  super-  which  follow  are  left  with- 
out further  etymology. 

super  ([su'pfer),  n.  [Abbr.  of  the  -words  indi- 
cated in  the  definitions.]  1 .  A  supernumerary ; 
specifically,  a  supernumerary  actor. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  irrltahility,  partly 
t        natural,  partly  induced  by  having  to  deal  with  such  pre- 
tematurally  stupid  people  as  the  lowest  class  of  actors, 
the  supers,  are  found  to  be. 

Yates,  Fifty  Years  of  London  Life,  I.  ii. 

2.  A  Buperhive.    See  bar  smer,  under  bar^. — 

3.  A  superintendent.  ■  [Colloq.  in  all  uses.] 
Superabie  (su'p6r-a-bl),  a,     [<  L.  svperaUUs, 

that  may  be  sunnounted,  <  superare,  go  over, 
rise  above,  surmount,  <  super,  over:  see  super-.] 
Capable  of  being  overcome  or  conquered;  sur- 
mountable. 

Antipathies  are  generally  guperable  by  a  single  effort 
Johnson,  Bambler,  Dfo.  126. 

superableness  (sii'p6r-a-bl-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  superabie  or  s^u■mountable.  Bailey. 

superably  (su'p6r-a-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be  su- 
perabie. '  « 

superabound  (su"p6r-a-bound'),  v.  i.  [=  F. 
surahonder  =  Pr.  sobrcmdar  =  Sp.  sobreabundar 
=  Pg.  sobreabundar,  swperabwndar  =  It.  soprab- 
bonaare,  <  LL.  superabimdare,  superabound,  < 
L.  super,  above,  +  abwndare,  overflovr,  abound: 
see  abound.']  To  abound  above  or  beyond  mea- 
sure; be  very  abundant  or  exuberant;  be  more 
than  suf&cient. 

In  those  cities  where  the  gospel  hath  abounded,  sin 
hath  superdbounded.  Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  271. 

God  has  filled  the  world  with  beauty  to  overflowing — 
superaiounding  beauty.    J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  183. 

superabundance  (su'''p6r-a-bun'dans),  n.  [= 
F.  surabondance  =  Pr.  soorehabori^nsa  =  Sp. 
sobreabundanaa  =  It.  s(^rabbondanza,  <  LL. 
swperabundanUa,  superabundance,  <  Ii.  super- 
awmdan(t-)s,  superabundant:  see  superabun- 
demt.']  The  state  of  being  superabundant,  or 
more  than  enough;  excessive  abundance;  ex- 
cess. 

Many  things  are  found  to  be  monstrous  <&  prodigious  in 
Nature ;  the. effects  whereof  diners  attribute  .  .  .  either 
to  defect  or  super-aboundanoe  in  Nature. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  462. 

superabundant  (su"per-a-bun'dant),  a.  [=  P. 
surabondant  =  Sp.  sobreabimdante  =  Pg.  sobrea- 
bundante,  swperabwidante  =  It.  soprabbondante, 
<  L.  superabundan{t-)S,  ppr.  of  superabundare, 
superabound:  seis  superabound.]  Abounding  to 
excess;  being  more  than  is  suf&cient;  redun- 
dant. 

God  gives  not  onely  come  for  need, 
But  likewise  sup'rt^mndard  seed. 

Herriek,  To  God. 

superabundantly  (sii''p6r-a-bun'dant-li),  adv. 
In  a  superabundant  manner;  more  than  suffi- 
ciently; redundantly. 

Nothing  but  the  uncreated  infinite  can  adequately  fill 
and  superidmndantly  satisfy  the  desire.  Cheyne. 

superacidnlated  (sii"p6r-a-sid'u-la-ted),  a. 
Acidulated  to  excess. 

superacromial  (su'''p6r-a-kr6'mi-al),  a.  Situ- 
ated upon  or  above  the  acromion."  Also  supra- 
acromial. 

superadd  (su-per-ad'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  superaddere, 
add  over  and  above,  <  snper,  over,  +  addere, 
add:  see  add.]  To  add  over  and  above;  join 
in  addition. 

To  the  obligations  of  creation  all  the  obligations  of  re- 
demption and  the  new  creation  are  superadded;  and  this 
threefold  cord  should  not  so  easily  be  broken. 

Baxter,  Divine  Life,  L  11. 

The  superadded  circumstance  which  would  evolve  the 
genius  had  not  yet  come ;  the  universe  had  not  yet  beck- 
oned. George  Siot,  Middlemarch,  x. 

superaddition(su'''p6r-a-dish'on),w.  1.  The  act 
of  superadding,  or  the  state'of  being  super- 
added. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  higher  forms  of  life  are  the 
result  of  continued  superaddition  of  one  result  of  growth- 
force  on  another. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittestj  p.  397. 

2.  That  which  is  superadded. 

It  was  unlikely  women  should  become  virtuous  by  or- 
naments and  superadditiom  of  morality  who  did  decline 
the  laws  and  prescriptions  of  nature. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  38. 

SUperadvenieut  (su'''p6r-ad-ye'nient),  a.  1. 
Coming  upon ;  coming  to  the  increase  or  assis- 
tance of  something. 
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The  soul  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triumph  when  he 
has  done  bravely  by  a  superadvenient  assistance  of  his 
God.  Dr.  H.  Mare. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly.     [Eare.] 

superagency  (su-pSr-a'jen-si),  n.  A  higher  or 
superior  agency. 

superaltar  (su'pSr-ai-tar),  n.  [<  ML.  super- 
altare,  <  L.  super,  over,  +  altare,  altar.]  A 
small  slab  of  stone  consecrated  and  laid  upon 
or  let  into  the  top  of  an  altar  which  has  not 
been  consecrated,  or  which  has  no  stone  mensa : 
often  used  as  a  portable  altar.  [The  word  is 
often  incorrectly  used  of  the  altar-ledge  or 
-ledges  (aradines),  also  called  the  retable.] 

superambulacral  (sii-p6r-am-bu-la'kral),  a. 
In  zoiil.,  situated  above  ambulacra.  Muncley, 
Anat.  Invert.,  p.  483. 

superanal  (su-pSr-a'nal),  a.  In  entom.,  same 
as  supra-anal. 

superangelic  (sii''p6r-an-jel'ik),  a.  More  than 
angelic ;  superior  in  nature  or  rank  to  the  an- 
gels ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  a  world  or 
state  of  existence  higher  than  that  of  the  an- 
gels. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  Superangelie  Being,  con- 
tinuing such,  might  not  have  entered  into  all  our  wants 
and  feelings  as  truly  as  one  of  our  race. 

Chamning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  217. 

BUperangular  (su-p6r-ang'gfi.-iar),  a.  Situated 
over  or  above  the  angular  bone  of  the  mandible : 
more  frequently  surangular  (which  see). 

superannatet  (su-p6r-an'at),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  sM- 
perannatus,  pp.  of  superamnare  (>  F.  suranner), 
nve  beyond  the  year,  hence  (in  F.)  grow  very 
old,  <  L.  super,  over,  4-  annus,  a  year:  see  an- 
rmal.]    To  live  beyond  the  year. 

The  dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are 
annual  seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  by  the  over-expence 
of  the  sap  into  stalk  and  leaves,  which  being  prevented, 
they  •vfiax  ewperannaie,  if  they  stand  warm. 

Bacmt,  Nat.  Hist,  §  418. 

superannuate  (sti-per-an'u-at),  V. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  superannvMted,  ppr.  superamnualmg.  [Al- 
tered, in  apparent  conformity  with  annual, 
from  superawnate,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  im- 
pair or  disqualify  in  any  way  by  old  age :  used 
chiefly  in  the  past  participle :  as,  a  superawnu- 
fited  magistrate. 
Some  guperannuated  Virgin  that  hath  lost  her  Lover. 

HoweU,  Letters,  I.  i.  12. 
Were  there  any  hopes  to  outlive  vice,  or  a  point  to  be 
superannuated  from  sin,  it  were  worthy  our  knees  to  im- 
plore the  days  of  Methuselah. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  42. 
A  euperannUated  beauty  still  unmarried. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxviii. 

2.  To  set  aside  or  displace  as  too  old;  specifi- 
cally, to  allow  to  retire  from  service  on  a  pen- 
sion, on  account  of  old.  age  or  infirmity ;  give  a 
retiring  pension  to ;  put  on  the  retired  list ;  pen- 
sion off:  as,  to  superannuate  a  seaman. 

History  scientifically  treated  restores  the  ancient  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  with  it  may  restore  that  ancient  skill  by 
which  a  new  doctrine  was  furnished  to  each  new  period 
and  the  old  doctrine  could  be  superannuated  without  dis- 
respect. J.  S.  Seeley,  Nat.  Beligion,  p.  224. 

ILf  intrans.  1.  To  last  beyond  the  year. —  2. 
To  become  impaired  or  disabled  by  length  of 
years;  live  until  weakened  or  useless. 
superannuate  (su-p6r-an'u-at),  a.     [Cf.  super- 
annuate, v.]    Superannuated;  impaireid  or  dis- 
abled through  old  age;  lasting  until  useless. 
Doubtless  his  church  will  be  no  hospital 
For  superannuate  forms  and  mumping  shams. 

IioweU,  Cathedral. 

superannuation  (su-p6r-an-u-a'shonj,  n.  [< 
superannuate  + -don.]  1.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing superannuated ;  disqualification  on  account 
of  old  age;  of  persons,  senility;  decrepitude. 

Slyness  bhnking  through  the  watery  eye  of  superannu- 
ation. "  ' 


superbic[uintal 

A  monk  he  seemed  by  .  .  .  the  superannuation  of  his 
knowledge.  Ve  Quineey,  John  Foster. 

snperaqueous  (sii-pfer-a'kwe-us),  a.  Situated 
or  being  above  the  water.     '[Rare.] 

There  has  been  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  uprights 
supported  a  superaqiteous  platform. 

Jour.  Anthrop,  Inst.,  XV.  469. 

superarrogantt  (su-p6r-ar'o-gant),  a.  Arro- 
gant beyond  measure. 

The  Pope  ohallengeth  a  faculty  to  cure  spiritual  impo- 
tencies,  leprosies,  and  possessions.  Alas !  it  is  not  in  his 
power,  though  in  his  pride  and  supera/rrogant  glory. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  42. 

superation  (sfi-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  sup^-ation, 
<  L.  super atio(n-),  an  overcoming,  <  superare, 
pp.  svperatus,  go  over.]  1.  The  apparent  pass- 
ing of  one  planet  by  another,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  rapid  movement  in  longitude  of  the 
latter. — 2.  The  act  or  process  of  surmounting; 
an  overcoming. 

This  superb  and  artistic  superation  of  the  difficulties  of 
dancing  in  that  unfriendly  foot-gear. 

Uowella,  Venetian  Life,  ii. 

superb  (su-perb'),  a.  [=  F.  superbe  =  Sp.  so- 
berbio  =  f  g.  soberbo  =  It.  superbo,  <  L.  superbus, 
proud,  haughty,  domineering, <  super,  over:  see 
svper-.  Cf.  Gr.  iirip^tog,  overweening,  outra- 
geous, <  iirip,  over,  +  pia,  strength,  force.]  If. 
Proud;  haughty;  arrogant.  Bailey,  1731. — 2. 
Grand;  lofty;  magnificent;  august;  stately; 
splendid. 

Where  noble  Westmoreland,  his  country's  friend. 
Bids  British  greatness  love  the  silent  shade. 
Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance. 
Arise,  and  all  is  Koman,  like  his  heart. 

C.  Smart,  The  Hop-Garden,  ii. 

He  [Thoreau]  gives  us  now  and  then  guperb  outlooks 

from  some  jutting  crag.     Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  208. 

3.  Eieh;  elegant;  sumptuous;  showy:  as,  su- 
perb furniture  or  decorations. 

The  last  grave  fop  of  the  last  age. 
In  a  superb  and  f  eather'd  hearse. 

Churchia,  The  Ghost. 

4.  Very  fine;  first-rate:  as,  a  sttperft  exhibition. 
[Colloq.]  — Superb  bird  of  paradise,  Lophorhina  su- 
i!cr!ia;so  named  by  Latham,  afterfesMperteolBrisson  (1760). 


The  world  itself  is  in  a  state  of  superannuaUon,  if  there 
be  such  a  word.         Cowper,  To  Joseph  Hill,  Feb.  16, 1781. 

2.  The  state  of  being  superannuated,  or  re- 
moved from  office,  employment,  or  the  like, 
and  receiving  an  allowance  on  account  of  long 
service  or  of  old  age  or  infirmity;  also,  a  pen- 
sion or  allowance  granted  on  such  account. 
Also  used  attributively:  as,  a  superannuation 
Ust. 

In  the  first  place  superannuation  is  a  guarantee  of  fidel- 
ity ;  in  the  second  place,  it  encourages  efficient  officers ; 
in  the  third  place,  it  retains  good  men  in  the  service. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXVIL  679. 

3.  The  state  of  having  lived  beyond  the  normal 
period. 

The  world  is  typified  by  the  Wandering  Jew.  Its  sor- 
row is  a  form  of  superannuation. 

G.  S.  HaU,  German  Culture,  p.  201. 

4.  Antiquated  character. 


Superb  Bird  of  Paradise  {^Lophorhina  superba),  male. 


It  was  placed  in  the  genus  Paradisea,  till  Vieillot  founded 
for  it  the  generic  name  under  which  it  is  now  known,  in 
the  form  Lophorlna  (1816).  The  superb  is  confined  to  New 
Guinea.  The  male  is  9  inches  long;  the  general  color  is  vel- 
vety-black, burnished  and  spangled  with  various  metric 
iridescence;  the  mantle  rises  into  a  sort  of  shield,  and  the 
breastplate  is  of  rich  metallic  green  plumes  mostly  edged 
with  copper.  The  female  is  brown  of  various  shades,  as 
chocolate  and  rufous  and  blackish,  varied  with  white  in 
some  places,  and  has  the  under  parts  mostly  pale-buff 
cross-barred  with  brown.  — Superb  Illy,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Gloriosa,  especially  G.  guperba. — Superb  warbler. 
See  iattlurus.=Sya.  2.  Magnificent,  Splendid,  etc.  (see 
grand),  noble,  beautiful,  exquisite. 
superbiatet,  «•  *•  [<  superb  +  -i-ate.]  To  make 
haughty. 

By  living  under  Pharaoh,  how  quickly  Joseph  learned 
the  Courtship  of  an  Oath !  Italy  builds  a  Villain ;  Spain 
superbiates;  Germany  makes  a  drunkard. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  69. 

superbioust,  a.     [<  ML.  *superUosus  (in  adv. 
superbiose),  <  L.  superbia,  pride,  < 
proud:  see  superb.]     Proud;  haughty. 

For  that  addition,  in  scorne  and  superbiovg  contempt  an- 
nexed by  you  unto  our  publique  prayer. 

Declaration  of  Popish  Imposture  (1603).    (Nares. ) 

superbipartient  (su"p6r-bi-par'ti-ent),  a.  [< 
LL.  superbiparUen{t-)s,  <  L.  super,' mei,  +  bis, 
bi-,  twice,  +  partien{t-)s,  ppr.  otpartire,  divide : 
see  part.]  Exceeding  by  two  thirds— that  is, 
in  the  ratio  to  another  number  of  5  to  3 Super- 
bipartient double,  a  number  which  is  to  another  num- 
ber as  8  to  3. 

superbiq,uintal(su*p6r-bi-kwin'tal),  a.  Belated 
to  another  number  as  7  to  5 ;  exceeding;  by  two 
fifths. 


superbitertial 

SUperbitertial  (su*p6r-bi-t6p'shal),  a.  Same  as 
superbipartient. 

superbly  (su-perb'U),  adv.  In  a  superb  man- 
ner, (at)  Haughtily ;  contemptuously :  as,  he  snubbed 
him  mperUy.  Ifi)  Richly;  elegantly;  magnificently :  as, 
a  book  superbly  bound. 

superbness  (su-p6rb'nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing superb ;  magnificence.    Imp.  Diet. 

supercalenderea  (su-pfer-kal'en-dferd),  o.  Not- 
ing paper  of  high  polish  that  has  received  an 
unusual  degree  of  rolling.  Paper  passed  through 
the  calendering-rolls  attached  to  the  Fourdriniermachine 
is  known  as  TtuMhine-caiendered.  When  passed  again 
tbiongh  a  stack  of  six  or  more  calendering-rolls,  it  is  known 
as  superccUendered. 

supercallosal  (su^pSr-ka-lo'sal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
In  anat,  lying  above  the  coitus  callosum: 
specifying  a  fissure  or  sulcus  of  the  median 
aspect  of  the  cerebrum,  otherwise  called  the 
callosomarginal  and  splenial  fissure  or  sulcus. 
II.  n.  The  supercallosal  fissure  or  sulcus. 

supercanopy  (sii-per-kan'o-pi),  n.  In  ornamen- 
tal constructions  and  representations,  such  as 
the  shrine  or  the  engraved  brass,  an  upper  arch,  ■ 
gable,  or  the  like  covering  in  one  or  more  sub- 
ordinate niches,  arches,  etc. 

supercargo  (su-p6r-tar'g6),  n.  [Aecom.  <  Sp. 
Pg.  sobrecarga,  a  supercargo,  <  sobre,  over,  + 
earga,  cargo :  see  cargo.']  A  person  in  a  mer- 
chant ship  whose  business  is  to  manage  the 
sales  and  superintend  all  the  commercial  con- 
cerns of  the  voyage. 

supercargosbip  (su-p6r-kar'g6-ship),  n.  [< 
supercargo  +  ship.']  The  position  or  business 
of  supercargo. 

"  I  am  averse,"  says  this  brother  [of  Washington  Irving], 
in  a  letter  dated  Liverpool,  March  9,  1809,  "  to  any  super- 
•cargoshipt  or  anything  that  may  bear  you  to  distant  or 
unfriendly  climates." 

Pierre  M.  Irvrirtg,  Washington  Irving,  1. 107. 

supercelestial  (sii*p6r-se-les'tial),  a.  [<  LL. 
supercselestis,  that  is  above  heaven,  <  L.  super, 
above,  +  cseUim,  heaven:  see  celestial.]  1.  Sit- 
uated above  the  firmament  or  vault  of  heaven, 
or  above  all  the  heavens.  The  doctrine  of  superoe- 
Sestial  regions  belongs  to  Plato,  who,  in  the  "Phsedrus" 
<trans.  by  Jowett),  says :  "  Now  of  the  heaven  which  is 
Above  the  heavens  [Greek  in-epovpai'to?]  no  earthly  poet 
iias  ever  sung  or  will  sing  worthily ;  but  1  must  tell,  for  1 
am  bound  to  speak  truly  when  speaking  of  the  truth.  The 
-colorless  and  shameless  and  intangible  essence  and  only 
reality  dwells  encircled  by  true  knowledge  in  this  home, 
visible  to  the  mind  alone,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  soul." 

I  dare  not  think  that  any  supercelestial  heaven,  or  what- 
soever else,  not  himself,  was  increate  and  eternal. 

BaZeigh. 

2.  More  than  celestial;  having  a  nature  higher 
than  that  of  celestials ;  superangelic. 

superceremonious  (sti-pfer-ser-e-mo'ni-us),  a. 
Excessively  ceremonious;  too  much  given  to 
ceremonies.  Sp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church, 
p.  625.    (Davies.) 

supercharge  (sH-per-charj'),  v.t.  1.  To  charge 
or  fill  to  excess.    Atheneeum,  No.  3233,  p.  499. 

—  2.  In  lier.,  to  place  as  a  supercharge. 
supercharge  (sii'p6r-charj),  n.  Inker.,  a  charge 

borne  upon  an  ordinary  or  other  charge :  thus, 
three  mullets  charged  upon  a  fesse  or  bend 
constitute  a  supercharge. 

supercheryt  (su-p6r'cne-ri),  n.  [<  OF.  super- 
cnerie,  P.  supercherie  =  Sp.  superoheria,  <  It. 
soperchieria,  oppression,  injury,  fraud,  <  soper- 
ehio,  excessive,  also  excess,  <  L.  super,  above : 
see  super-.]  Deceit;  cheating;  fraud.  Bailey, 
1731. 

supercilia,  «.    Plural  of  superciUum. 

Buperciliaris  (sii-p6r-sil-i-a'ris),  ».;  pi.  super- 
ouiares  (-rez).  [NL.:  see  superciliary.]  The 
muscle  of  the  brow  which  wrinkles  the  skin  of 
the  forehead  vertically;  the  corrugator  super- 
oilii. 

superciliary  (sii-p6r-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  super- 
cuiai-is,  <  L.  superciUum,  eyebrow,  hence  haugh- 
tiness, <  super,  over,  +  ■y^kal  as  in  Gr.  mT^virrew, 
hide,  conceal,  +  -ary.]  1 .  Situated  over  the  eye- 
lid— that  is,  over  or  above  the  eye,  as  the  eye- 
"brow;  superorbital :  as,  the  sapemKary  ridges. 

—  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  supercilia  or  eye- 
brows ;  contained  in  or  connected  with  the  su- 
perciliary region ;  superorbital.  See  cut  under 
Coluber. — 3.  Marked  by  the  supercilia;  having 
a  conspicuous  streak  over  the  eye :  as,  a  super- 
ciliary bird.  Also  «Mr>raciKar jr.  — superciliary 
axch,  the  arched  superorbftal  border  or  ridge.— Super- 
ciliary muscle,  the  superoUiaris.  Also  called  corrugator 
mperalU.  See  out  under  muscle'^.—  Supercillaxy  ridge. 
(a)  A  prominence  over  the  eye  gradually  developed  in  man 
by  the  formation  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  which  causes  this 
part  of  the  bone  to  bulge  out.  It  is  absent  in  childhood, 
and  varies  much  in  different  individuals.  (6)  The  super- 
orbital prominence  of  various  animals,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit  itself,  or  of  a  sepa- 
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rate  superorbital  ossicle. — Supercillaiy  shield  in  or- 
nith.,  a  prominent  plate  or  sMf  projecting  over  the  eye, 
as  of  many  birds  of  prey.—  Superciliary  'woodpecker, 
Picus  (or  Colaptes  or  Zebrapieus  or  Centurus  or  Melanerpes) 
supereiliaria  (or  supereiliosus  or  suiomdaris  or  striatus)  of 
Cuba,  11  inches  long,  with  the  sides  of  the  head  conspicu- 
ously striped,  and  the  nape  and  belly  crimson. 
supercilious  (sii-p6r-sil'i-us),  a.  [<  L.  super- 
cuiosus,  haughty,  arrogant,  <  superoilium,  pride, 
arrogance:  see  superciUum.]  1.  Lofty  with 
pride;  haughtily  contemptuous;  overbearing. 
Age,  which  always  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being 
insolent  and  supercilious  without  punishment. 

Pitt,  Speech  in  Reply  to  Walpole. 

2.  Manifesting  haughtiness,  or  proceeding  from 
it;  overbearing;  arrogant:  as,  a  supercilious 
air ;  supercilious  behavior. 

The  deadliest  sin,  I  say,  that  same  supercilious  con- 
sciousness of  no  sin.  Carlyle.  (Imp.  Diet.) 
=Syn.  Disdainful,  contemptuous,  overweening,  lordly, 
'Consequential.    See  arrogance. 

superciliously  (sti-pfer-sU'l-us-li),  adv.  In  a  su- 
percilious manner;  haughtily;  with  an  air  of 
contempt.    Milman. 

superciliousness  (su-per-sil'i-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  supercilious ;  haugh- 
tiness ;  an  overbearing  temper  or  manner. 

Tljat,  in  case  they  prove  fit  to  be  declined,  they  may  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rejected,  not  by  our  superciliowmess  or 
laziness,  but  (after  a  fair  trial)  by  our  experience. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  199. 

=Syn.  Pride,  Presumption,  etc.    See  arrogance. 

supercilium  (su-p6r-sil'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  supercilia 
(-a).  [<  L.  superciUum,  eyebrow,  fig.  a  nod,  the 
will,  hence  pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  <  su- 
per, over,  +  ciUum,  eyelid:  see  eilium.]  1.  The 
eyebrow,  (a)  The  superciliary  region,  ridge,  or  arch,  in- 
cluding the  hairs  which  grow  upon  it ;  the  brow-ridge  and 
associate  structures,  (o)  The  hairs  of  the  eyebrow  collec- 
tively; the  eyebrow  of  ordinary  language,  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  countenance  of  most  persons :  commonly  in 
the  plural,  meaning  the  right  and  left  eyebrows  together. 
See  second  cut  under  eyel. 

2.  In  ana.  arch.,  the  upper  member  of  a  cor- 
nice ;  also,  the  small  fillet  on  either  side  of  the 
scotia  of  the  Ionic  base. — 3.  In  entom.,  an 
arched  line  of  color  partly  surrounding  an 
ocellus. 

supercivilized  (sii-per-siv'i-lizd),  a.  Civilized 
to  excess;  over-civilized.  Harper's  Mag., 
LXXVI.  340. 

superclass  (sli'per-klas),  n.  A  group  embra- 
cing two  or  more  classes,  or  a  single  class  con- 
trasting with  such  a  combination.  Thus,  birds  and 
reptiles  are  classes  constituting  a  superclass,  Sauropsida, 
contrasting  with  Mam/malia,  as  a  superclass  represented 
by  the  mammals  only,  and  with  Ichthyopsida,  a  super- 
class including  the  several  classes  of  fish-like  vertebrates. 
Compare  suJbphylum. 

supercolumnar  (sii"p6r-ko-lum'nar),  a.  Situ- 
ated over  a  column  or  columns ;  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by  supercolumniation. 

supercolumniation  (su"per-ko-lnm-ni-a'shgn), 
n.  In  arch.,  the  placing  of  one  order  alibve 
another. 

supercomprehension  (su-p6r-kom-pre-hen'- 
shon),  n.  Comprehension  superior  to  what  is 
common ;  superior  comprehension. 

Molina  said,  for  instance,  that  Qod  saw  the  future  pos- 
sible acts  of  mau  through  His  supercom^ehen^on  of  hu- 
man nature.  Mind,  XII.  268. 

superconception  (sii"p6r-kon-sep'shon),  n. 
Same  as  superfetation. 

As  also  in  those  supercoTuieptions  where  one  child  was 
like  the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  17. 

SUperconformityt  (su^'pfer-kon-for'nii-ti),  m. 
Excessive  conformity,  as  to  ceremonial  usages ; 
over-complianee. 
A  pragmatick  super-conformity. 

Bp.  Oaiuden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  lis.    (Davies.) 

superconscious  (sii-p§r-kon'shus),  a.  Uncon- 
scious; of  too  lofty  a  nature  to  be  conscious. 

superconsequence  (su-p6r-kon'se-kwens),  n. 
Remote  consequence. 

Tot,  not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy  and  second  intention 
of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their  superconsequences, 
figures,  or  tropologies.       Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  1.  8. 

supercrescence  (sii-p6r-kres'ens),  n.  [<  ML.  ««- 
perorescentia,  overgrowth,  redundance,  <  super- 
crescen{t-)s,  growing  over:  see  supercrescent] 
That  which  grows  upon  another  growing  thing ; 
a  parasite.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 
[Rare.] 

supercrescent  (su-p6r-kres'ent),  a.  [<  L.  super- 
crescen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  supererescere,  grow  up,  grow 
over,  excel,  <  super,  above,  +  crescere,  grow: 
see  crescent]  Growing  on  some  other  growing 
thing.    Imp.  Diet.    [Rare.] 

SUpercretaceous(sii"p6r-kre-tff'shius),  a.  Same 
as  supracretaceous. 
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supercritical  (sti-p6r-krit'i-kal),  a.  Excessive- 
ly critical;  hypercritical.  Bp.  Gauaen,  Tears 
of  the  Church,  p.  15.,    (Davies.) 

supercurious  (sii-pfer-ku'ri-us),  a.  Extremely 
or  excessively  cunous  or  inqmsitive.  Evelyn, 
Aoetaria,  viii. 

supercurve  (su'p6r-k6rv),  n.  A  two-dimen- 
sional continuum  m  five-dimensional  space. 

Superdentate  (sii-per-den'tat),  a.  In  cetaceans, 
having  teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw:  the  oppo- 
site of  SM6<ie»<afe.    Dewhurst,  183i.     [Rare.] 

superdeterminate  (su''p6r-de-t6r'mi-nat),  a. 
Subject  to  more  conditions  than  can  ordinarily 
be  satisfied  at  once.— Superdeterminate  relation. 
See  relation.  ,       ,. 

superdominant  (sii-pfer-dom'i-nant),  a.  In  mu- 
sic, same  as  submediant. 

superembattled  (su"p6r-em-bat'ld),  a.  hxher., 
embattled,  or  cut  into  battlements,  on  the  upper 
side  only :  as,  a  fesse  superembattled.  In  this 
case  the  notches  or  crenelles  are  usually  cut 
down  one  third  of  the  width  of  the  fesse. 

supereminence  (sii-p6r-em'i-nens),  n.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  superemitiencia,  <  LL.  supereminentia,  <  L. 
supereminen{t-)s :  see  supereminent.]  The  state 
of  being  supereminent;  eminence  superior  to 
what  is  common ;  distinguished  eminence :  as, 
the  supereminence  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator. 
Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

supereminencyf  (su-per-:em'i-nen-si),».  [As«m- 
pereminence  (see  -cy).]  ■  Same  as  superetninmce. 

supereminent  (su-p6r-em'i-nent),  a.  [=  P.  sur- 
4minent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  supereminente,  <  L.  super- 
eminen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  supereminere,  rise  above, 
overtop,  <  super,  above,  +  eminere,  stand  out, 
project:  see  eminent.]  1.  Surpassingly  emi- 
nent ;  very  lofty ;  particularly  elevated. 

Paria  is  the  Region  which  possesseth  the  supereminente 

or  hyghest  parte  thereof  [of  the  earth]  nereste  vn  to  heauen. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed, 

[Arber,  p.  90). 
The  lofty  Hils,  and  supereminent  Mountains. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  4. 

2.  Eminent  in  a  superior  or  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  surpassing  others  in  excellence,  power, 
authqrity,  and  the  like. 

His  superemment  glory  and  majesty  before  whom  we 
stand.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  47. 

supereminently  (sii-p6r-em'i-nent-li),  adv.  In 
a  supereminent  manner ;  in  a  supreme  degree 
of  excellence,  ability,  etc.  Milton,  Free  dom- 
monwealth. 

superendow  (sTi"p6r-en-dou'),  V.  t.  To  endow 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 
supererogant  (sii-p6r-er'o-gant),  a.  [<  L.  SM- 
pererogan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  supererogare :  see  svper- 
erogate.]  Supererogatory.  Stackhouse,  Hist. 
Bible.    (Latham.) 

supererogate  (su-p6r-er'o-gat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  supererogated,  ppr.  supererogatmg'.  [<  LL. 
supererogatus,  pp.  of  supererogare,  pay  out  over 
and  above,  <  L.  super,  above,  +  erogare,  expend, 
pay  out:  see  erogate.]  To  do  more  than  duty 
requires ;  make  up  for  some  deficiency  by  ex- 
traordinary exertion. 

Good  my  lord, 
let  mine  own  creatures  serve  me ;  others  will 
In  this  work  supererogate,  and  1 
Shall  think  their  diligence  a  mockery. 

BeoM.  and  JFl.  (7),  Faithful  Friends,  iv.  i. 

supererogation  (su-p6r-er-o-ga'shon),  n.  [= 
p.  surirogaMon  =  Sp.  super'erogadon  =  Pg.  sur 
pererogagSo  =  It.  supererogaeione,  <  LL.  super- 
erogatio(n-),  a  payment  in  addition,  <  superero- 
gare, pay  in  addition:  see  supererogateJ]  The 
act  of  one  who  supererogates;  performance  of 
more  than  duty  requires. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogaiMn  for  us  to  say  one 
word  in  favor  of  military  statistics  as  a  means  of  illustrat- 
mg  the  condition  of  an  army. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  Sd  ser.,  p.  167. 
Works  of  supererogation,  in  Ram.  Cotft.  theol.,  works 
done  beyond  what  God  requires,  and  constituting  a  re- 
served  store  of  merit  from  which  the  church  may  draw 
to  dispense  to  those  whose  service  is  defective. 

supererogative  (su'pfer-e-rog'a-tiv),  a.     [<  su- 
pererogate +  -«i)e.]     Supererogatory.     [Rare.] 
O  new  and  never-heard-of  Supererogative  heighth  of 
wlsdome  and  charity  in  our  liturgie  I 

Milton,  On  Def .  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

supererogatory  (su"p6r-e-rog'a-t6-ri),  a.  [= 
F;  sur^rogatoire  =  Sp.  aupererogdtorio,  <  ML. 
*supererogatorius,  <  LL.  supererogare,  pay  in 
addition;  &s supererogate  + -ory.]  Partaking 
of  supererogation;  performed  to  an  extent  not 
enjoined  or  not  required  by  duty;  unnecessary; 
superfiuous. 

The  declamations  of  philosophy  are  generally  rather 
exhausted  on  supererogatory  duties  than  on  such  as  are 
mdispensably  necessary.  OoldsmUh,  The  Bee,  No.  S. 
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superessential  (su*p6r-e-seii'shal),  a.  Super- 
substantial  ;  of  a  nature  which  transcends  mere 
being  and  essence :  applied  to  the  One  by  the 
Platonic  philosophers,  especially  Proclus. 

Superethical  (su-p6r-eth'i-bal),  a.  Transcend- 
ing the  ordinary  rules  of  ethics ;  more  than 
ethical. 

Moral  theology  contains  a  euperetMeaZ  doctrine,  as  some 
grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  it. 

Bolingbroke,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Eeligion,  §  6. 

superexalt  (su^p^r-eg-zftlt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  super- 
exaltare,  exalt  aboTe  others,  <  sv/per,  above,  + 
exaltare,  exalt :  see  exalt.']  To  exalt  to  a  su- 
perior degree. 

She  was  siu^eir-malteA  by  an  honour  greater  than  the 
world  yet  ever  saw.     Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  31. 

superezaltation  (su-p6r-eks-al-ta'shon),  n. 
Elevation  alaove  the  common  degree.  ' Holy- 
day. 

superexceed  (su'''p6r-ek-sed'),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  su- 
perexcedere,  exceed,  <  super,  above,  +  excedere, 
exceed:  see  exceed.]  To  exceed  greatly;  sur- 
pass in  large  measure.     [Bare.] 

This  great  Nature  Naturant  .  .  . 
Which  AU  things  Holds,  Tills  AU,  doth  AU  Embrace, 
Super-enxeedes,  Sustalnes ;  and  in  One  place. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  78. 

superezcellence  (su-p6r-ek'se-lens),  n.  [<  stt- 
perexcellen(f)  +  -ce.]     Superior  excellence. 

superexcellent  (sii-pfer-ek'^e-lent),  a.  [<  LL. 
superexceUen(t-)s,  very  excellent,  <  super,  above, 
+  exceUen(,t-)s,  excellent :  see  excellent.'}  Excel- 
lent in  an  uncommon  or  superior  degree ;  very 
excellent. 

One  is  Three,  not  In  the  confusion  of  Substance,  but 
vnitie  of  Person ;  and  this  is  the  first  and  guper-exceUent 
Commixtion.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  310. 

superexcitation  (sii-p6r-ek-si-ta'shon),  n.  Ex- 
cessive excitation. 

Disturbances  of  the  sensibility  produce  ^jperexcitation 
which  is  subsequently  replaced  by  exhaustion. 

Pop.  SH.  Mo.,  XK3X  816. 

superexcrescence  (su''''p6r-ekB-kres'ens), ».  A 
superfluous  outgrowth.    Wiseman,  Surgery. 

superfamily  (su'per-fam"i-li),  n.  In  biol.,  a 
group  of  families,  or  a  group  of  a  grade  next 
above  the  family.  Thus,  the  monkeys  of  the  New 
World  constitute  a  superfamily,  Ceioidea  or  Platyrrhina, 
contrasting  with  those  of  the  Old  World,  Simioidea  or  Ca- 
tarrhina.  The  superfamily  formally  intervenes  between 
the  family  and  the  suborder ;  some  authors  are  fond  of 
this  refinement,  and  the  term  is  much  used ;  but  the  dit- 

.  f erence  between  a  suborder  and  a  superfamily  is  not  ob- 
vious. 

superfeciuidatiou  (su-p6r-fek-un-da'shon),  n. 
The  fertilization  of  two  ova  at  the  same  men- 
struation by  two  different  acts  of  coition.  This 
unquestionably  occurs  in  woman. 

superfecundity  (su'''p6r-fe-kun'di-ti),  n.  Su- 
perabundant fecundity,  or  multiplication  of  the 
species.    Maoavlay,  Sadler's  Eef .  Refuted. 

superfetate  (sii-p6r-fe'tat),  v.  ». ;  pret.  and  pp. 
superfetated,  ppr.  sttperfetaUng.  [Formerly  also 
superf estate;  <  L.  svperfetatus,  pp.  of  swperfetare, 
conceive  anew  when  already  pregnant,  <  super, 
above,  +  fetwre,  bring  forth,  breed:  see  fetus.] 
To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and  so  is 
said  to  gvperfetate,  which  ...  is  because  her  eggs  are 
hatched  in  her  one  after  another.        N.  Grew,  Museum. 

superfetation  (su^pfer-fe-ta'shon),  n.  [For- 
merly also  superfcetation}  =  F.  superfitation  = 
Sp.  superfetacion  =  Pg.  superfetagSo  =  It.  svper- 
fetazione,  <  L.  as  if  ^superfetatioin-),  <  superfe- 
iare,  superfetate:  see  superfetate.]  1.  A  sec- 
ond conception  some  time  after  a  prior  one,  by 
which  two  fetuses  of  different  age  exist  to- 
gether in  the  same  female :  often  used  figura- 
tively. The  possibility  of  superfetation  in  the  human 
female  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  may  occur  not  only 
with  double  uteri,  but  also  in  the  earlier  period  of  preg- 
nancy, under  rare  conditions,  with  normal  single  uterus. 
Also  called  superconceptian. 

Here  is  superfetation,  child  upon  child,  and,  that  which 
is  more  strange,  twins  at  a  latter  conception. 

Donne,  letters,  Ixv. 

2.  The  fetus  produced  by  superfetation;  hence, 
any  excrescent  growth.     [Bare.] 

It  then  became  a  guperfetation  upon,  and  not  an  ingre- 
dient in,  the  national  character.  Coleridge. 

superfetet  (su-p6r-fet'),  v.  [Also  superfmte;  < 
OF.  superfeter,  svperfceter,  <  L.  superfeita/re,  su- 
perfetate :  see  superfetate.]  I,  mtrams.  To  su- 
perfetate. 

It  makes  me  pregnant  and  to  saperfete. 

Howdl,  Foem  to  Charles  I.,  1641. 

II.  trans.  To  conceive  after  a  former  con- 
ception. 
381 
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His  Brain  may  very  well  raise  and  superfaete  a  second 
Thought.  HowM,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

sUjperfibrination  (su-p6r-fl-bri-na'shon),  n. 
Excessive  tendency  to  form  fibrin,  or  excess  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood. 

superficet  (su'p6r-fls),  n.  [<  ME.  svperfice,  <  OF. 
svperjice,  surface :  see  svperfides,  swface.]  Su- 
perficies; surface. 

The  zodiak  In  hevene  is  ymagened  to  be  a  superflce  con- 
tienyng  a  latitude  of  12  degrees.  Chameer,  Astrolabe,  i.  21. 

The  turned  in  water  .  .  .  filling  the  dusty  trenches  and 
long  emptyed  cisterns,  and  a  while  after  covering  in  many 
places  the  mperjicet  of  the  land.   Sandye,  Travailes,  p.  76. 

superficial  (su-per-flsh'al),o.  [K'MB.superflmal, 
<  OF.  superficiel,  F.  su^'erfimel  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  su- 
perficial =  It.  superfimale,  <  LL.  superfieiaMs,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  surface:  see  svperfides.] 

1.  Lying  in  or  on,  or  pertaining  to,  the  super- 
ficies or  surface ;  not  penetrating  below  the  sur- 
face, literally  or  figuratively ;  being  only  on  the 
surface ;  not  reacMng  to  the  interior  or  essence ; 
shallow:  as,  as»per^c«a2oolor;  a superfiaalre- 
semblance. 

Whenne  the  must  boileth  scome  of  the  grape 

That  wol  rise  and  be  guperfidatte. 

So  take  hem  that  nought  oon  of  hem  escape. 

PallaMws,  Huabondiie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  202. 

The  discovery  of  flint  tools  or  celts  in  the  mperjicial 
formations  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Smtwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  31. 

2.  Of  persons  or  their  mental  states  or  acts, 
comprehending  only  what  is  apparent  or  ob- 
vious; not  deep  or  profound;  not  thorough. 

This  euperfidal  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 10. 

Their  knowledge  is  so  very  mperfieUU,  and  so  ill- 
grounded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  describe  in 
what  consists  the  beauty  of  these  works.  "     ' 


For  how  miserable  will  our  Case  be,  if  we  have  nothing 
but  a  superficial  Faith,  and  a  sort  of  Anniversary  Devo- 
tion. StUlingfaet,  Sermons,  III.  ix. 

He  [Temple]  seems  to  have  been  .  .  .  a  lively,  agreeable 
young  man  of  fashion,  not  by  any  means  deeply  read,  but 
versed  in  all  the  supet^dal  accomplishments  of  a  gentle- 
man. Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

Even  the  most  practised  and  earnest  minds  must  needs 
be  guperfidal  in  the  greater  part  of  their  attainments. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  62. 

3.  In  «(«at,  not  deep-seated  or  profound;  lying 
on  the  surface  of  some  part,  or  near  but  not  on 
the  surface  Of  the  whole  body;  subcutaneous; 
cutaneous:  specifically  said  of  various  tissues 
and  structures — ^uperfloial  content  or  contents. 
See  eimU,iA^. — Superficial  deposits,  the  most  recent  of 
the  geological  formations ;  unconsolidated  detrital  mate- 
rial lying  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  generally  unstrati- 
fled,  or  only  very  rudely  stratified.  Most  of  what  is  called 
diluvium,  drift,  or  alluvium  might  be  called  by  geologists 
a  superficial  deposit,  especially  if  spoken  of  with  reference 
to  much  older  formations  lying  beneath. — Superficial 
fascia.  See/asct»,  7(a).— Superficial  reflexes.  Seere- 
Jte.— Superficial  stomatitis.  See  stomatitis.  =Syn.  1. 
External,  exterior,  outer.— 2.  Slight,  smattering,  shallow. 

superficialist  (su-per-fish'al-ist),  n.  [<  super- 
fidal  +  ■4st.]  One  who  attends  to  anything 
superficially;  one  of  superficial  attainments ;  a 
sciolist ;  a  smatterer.  Uern4,  Beauties  of  Paris, 
I.  68. 

superficiality  (sti-per-fish-i-al'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  sa- 
perfUyialiUes  (-tiz).  [=  F.  superflmalite  =  Sp. 
superfldaMdad  =  Pg.  superfidalidade  =  It.  s««- 
perflaalitA,  <  LL.  *svperfleialita(t-)s,  superficial- 
ness,  <  superficiaUs,  superficial:  see  superficial. 
Cf.  superflcialty.]  1.  The  character  of  being 
superficial,  in  any  (literal  or  figurative)  sense ; 
want  of  depth  or  thoroughness ;  shallowness. 

She  despised  siuperjiciality,  and  looked  deeper  than  the 
color  of  things.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Battle  on  Whist. 

3.  That  which  is  superficial  or  shallow,  in  any 
(literal  or  figurative)  sense ;  a  superficial  per- 
son or  thing. 

Purchasing  acquittal ...  by  a  still  harder  penalty, 
that  of  being  a  triviality,  superfieiaKty,  self-advertiser,  and 
partial  or  total  quack.  Cairlyle,  Mirabeau. 

SUperficialize  (sii-p6r-fish'al-iz),  «.;  pret.  and 
pp.  superfiMaUeed,  ppr.  super fidaUmng.  [<  su- 
perficial  +  4se.]  I.  trans.  To  treat  or  regard 
in  a  superficial,  shallow,  or  slight  manner. 
[Rare.] 

It  is  a  characteristic  weakness  of  the  day  to  superjkial- 

ize  evil ;  to  spread  a  little  cold  cream  over  Pandemonium. 

Whipple,  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  188. 

II,  intrans.  To  be  superficial  or  shallow; 
think,  feel,  or  write  superficially.     [Rare.] 

Better  to  elaborate  the  history  of  Greece  or  of  Rome  or 
of  England  than  to  mperfleialize  in  general  history. 

The  Oaiaxy,  March,  1871,  p.  328. 

superficially  (su-pfer-fish'al-i),  adv.  In  a  su- 
perficial manner,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  svper- 
ficial.    Goldsmith. 
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superficialness  (sii-per-fish'al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  superficial,  in  any 
sense.    Bailey. 

superficialtyt  (su-p6r-fish'al-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  su- 
perfi^ialtie,  <  OF.  *superf(kalte,  <  LL.  *super- 
fiAMUta{t-)s,  superficialness:  s&&  super fi(»aMty.] 
Superficies. 

In  als  many  iorneyes  may  thei  gon  fro  Jerusalem  unto 

other  Confynyes  of  the  Superfimiltie  of  the  Erthe  bezonde. 

Ma/ndmlle,  Travels,  p.  183. 

superficiary  (su-p6r-flsh'i-ar-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  superficiawe  =  Pr.  superficiari  =  Sp.  It.  su- 
perfiaario,  <  LL.  swperfioiarvus,  situated  on  an- 
other man's  land,  <  L.  superfides,  surface :  see 
superfimes.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
superficies  or  surf  ace ;  superficial. —  2.  Inlaw, 
situated  on  another's  land.     If.  Smith. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  superficiaries  (-riz).  In  law,  one 
to  whom  a  right  of  surface  is  granted ;  one  who 
pays  the  qxdt-rent  of  a  house  built  on  another 
man's  ground; 

superficies  (su-per-fish'iez),  n.  [=  F.  superficie 
=  Pr.  superfiola  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  superficie,  <  L.  su- 
perfimes, the  upper  side,  the  top,  surface,  super- 
ficies, <  super,  above,  H-  fames,  form,  figure, 
face:  see/acei.]  1.  Aboundary  between  two 
bodies ;  a  surface. 

Here 's  nothing  but 
A  guperfieies;  colours,  and  no  substance. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  v.  3. 

The  most  part  of  .  .  .  [the  wells]  would  ebbe  and  flow 
as  the  Sea  did,  and  be  lenell  or  little  higher  then  the  gu- 
perfims  of  the  sea.         Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  112. 

2.  In  m]il  law,  the  right  which  one  person  might 
have  over  a  building  or  other  thing  in  or  upon 
the  surface  of  the  land  of  another  person.  Also 
used  tor  such  thing  itself,  it  so  united  with  the  land  as 
to  form  a  part  of  it, = Syn.  1.  Surjaee,  etc.    See  outgide. 

superfine  (sii-per-fin'),  «■  [i'^.superfim,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  superfine;  as  super-  +fike^.]  1.  Very  fine, 
or  most  fine;  surpassing  others  in  fineness: 
as,  superfine  cloth. — 2..  Excessively  or  faulti- 
ly subtle;  over-subtle;  over-refined Superfiiue 

file.    SeejSJei. 

superfiueness  (sii-p6r-fln'nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  superfine. 

superflnical  (su-p6r-fin'i-kal),  a.    Excessively 
finical.    See  superserviceMl'e. 
A  .  .  .  superftnieal  rogue.     Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2  (quartos). 

superfluf  (sii'p6r-fl6),  a.  [ME.,  <  OP.  superfiu: 
see  superfluous.]    Superfluous. 

A  stene  of  wyne  a  poundes  quantitee 
Of  hem  recey  ve,  aUe  levea  guperfia 
Ikiste  away,  and  thai  that  paled  greu. 

PaUttdim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  168. 

SUperfluence   (su-p6r'flo-ens),   «.      [<   super- 
Jmen{t)    +  -ce.]      Superfluity;  more  than  is 
necessary.     [Rare.] 
The  superfiuence  of  grace.  Hammumd. 

superfluentf  (su-p6r'fl8-ent),  a.  [<  ME.  super- 
fluent,  <  L.  superfiMenifi)s,  ppr.  of  superfiuere, 
overflow,  run  over,  <  super,  over,  -I-  fluere,  flow : 
see^ew*.]     1.  Floating  on  the  surface. 

After  this  tyme  in  handes  clone  uphent 
AUe  that  wol  swymme  and  be  gup&tpaerA. 

PaOadms,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  204. 

2.  Abundant;  in  profusion;  superfluous. 
In  November  kytte  of  the  howes  drie, 
SuperjlvjeaA,  and  thicke,  eke  utter  trie. 

Pailadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  54. 

Superfluitaucet  (su-p6r-fl5'i-tans),  n.  [<  super- 
fluitan{t)  +  -ce.]  The  act  or  condition  of  float- 
ing above  or  on  the  surface;  that  which  floats 
on  the  surface. 

Out  of  the  cream  OTguperfiidtanee  the  finest  dishes,  saith 
he,  are  made.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

SUperfluitant  (su-p6r-fl8'i-tant),  a.     [<  super- 
fiuit-y  +  -ant.]    Floating  atove  or  on  the  sur- 
face.    [Rare.] 
The  vapor  of  the  giiperfiiMant  atmosphere. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  Sd  ser.,  XXIX.  389. 

superfluity  (su-per-flo'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  superfiuifies 
(-tiz).  [<  OF.  superfluite,  F.  superfluity  =  Pr. 
superfluitat  =  Sp.  superfimidad  =  Pg.  superflm- 
dade  =  It.  superflvMd,  <  ML.  superfiuita{t-)s, 
that  which  is  superfluous  or  unnecessary,  <  L. 
superfiuus,  supeiSuous:  sbq  superfi/uous.]  1.  A 
quantity  that  is  superfluous  or  in  excess;  a 

treater  quantity  than  is  wanted;  superabun- 
ance;  redundancy. 

I  would  have  you  to  refresh,  to  cherish,  and  to  help 
them  with  your  guiperjliiilby.       Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 

Superfluity  of  drink 
Deceives  the  eye,  &  makes  the  heart  misthink. 

2%nes'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  67. 

2.  That  which  is  in  excess  of  what  is  wanted ; 
especially,  something  used  for  show  or  luxury 
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rather  than  for  comfort  or  from  necessity; 
something  that  could  easily  he  dispensed  with. 

It  is  yo  dlnel  that  doth  persuade  us  to  many  vices ;  it  is 
the  worlde  that  doth  ingulf e  us  io  greate  troubles ;  it  is 
the  fleshe  that  craueth  of  us  muche  excesse  and  «uper- 
fluMes.         Ouemm,  Letters(tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  48. 

To  give  a  little  of  your  guperfluttCeSiiiot  so  acceptable  as 
the  widow's  gift,  that  gave  all.  Donne,  Sermons,  viii. 

superfluous  (su-p6r'fl§-us),  a.  [=  ¥.  superflu 
=  Sp.  sup6rfluo  =  Pg.  It.  superfluo,  <  L.  si^er- 
fluiis,  overflowing,  xinnecessary,  superfluous,  < 
superfluere,  overflow,  run  over,  superabound, 
<  super,  above,  +  fluere,  flow:  see  flm,&fi,t.'\  1. 
More  than  is  wanted  or  sufficient ;  unnecessary 
from  being  in  excess  of  what  is  needed;  ex- 
cessive; redundant;  needless:  as,  a  composi- 
tion abounding  with  svperfluons  words. 

Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live. 

ShcOi.,  aich.  U.,  liL  4.  63. 
It  is  tuperflumis  to  argue  a  point  so  clear. 

Macwulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 
2t.  Supplied  with  superfluities ;  having  some- 
what beyond  necessaries. 

Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man 

.  .  .  feel  your  power  gnickly, 

Skalc.,  Lear,  Iv.  1.  70. 

3t.  Doing  more  than  what  is  called  for;  super- 
erogatory. 

I  see  no  reason  why  thou  Bhouldst  be  so  guperflmous  to 
demand  the  time  of  the  day.       SMk.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 12. 

4t.  Excessive. 

Purchased 
At  a  mperflmms  rate. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  1. 1.  99. 

5.  In  music,  of  intervals,  augmented. =syii.  1. 
Excessive,  useless,  needless. 

superfluously  (su-p6r'flQ-us-li),  adv.  In  a  su- 
perfluous manner ;  with  excess;  in  a  degree  be- 
yond what  is  necessary. 

Buperfluousness  (su-p6r'fl8-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  superfluous. 

superflux  (su'p6r-fluks),».  [<  ML.  superfluxus, 
an  overflow,  <  D.  superfluere,  overflow:  see  super- 
fluent.']  That  which  is  more  than  is  wanted; 
a  superabundance  or  superfluity.    [Bare.] 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superfnm  to  them. 

SnuOc.,  Lear,  iiL  4.  35. 

superfcetatet,  superfoetationt.  See  superfetate, 

superfetaUon. 
supeifoliation  (su-p6r-fo-li-a'shon),  n.    Excess 

of  foliation. 

The  disease  of  <^vAXo/jLaf lo,  eij.^vWiiriJ.6i,  or  super^folia- 
tion,  .  .  .  whereby  the  fructifying  juice  is  starved  by  the 
excess  of  leaves.         Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  L  §  43. 

superfrontal  (su-p6r-fron'tal),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Superior  or  upper,  as  a  fissure  of  the  frontal 
lobe  of  the  brain :  specifying  one  of  the  anterior 
lateral  fissures :  distinguished  from  svhfrontal. 
n.  n.  Ecclea. :  (at)  A  dossal.  (&)  The  cov- 
ering of  the  mensa,  or  top  of  the  altar.  It  over- 
hangs the  upper  part  of  the  frontal.  See  frortr- 
tal,  5  (o). 

superfunction  (su-p6r-fangk'shon),  n.  Exces- 
sive activity,  as  of  an  organ  of  the  body. 

BUpei^UUCtional  (su-p^r-fungk'shon-al),!!.  Be- 
ing in  excess  of  the  normal  function." 

superfuse  (sn-p6r-£uz'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  super- 
fused,  ppr.  svperfusmg.  [<  L.  superfiisus,  pp. 
of  superfundere,  pour  over,  <  super,  over,  -f- 
fundere,  pour  out :  see  fuse^.'J  I,  trans.  To 
pour  over  something  else.     [Eare.] 

Dr.  Slayer  showed  us  an  experiment  of  a  wonderful 
nature,  pouring  first  a  very  cold  liquor  into  a  glass,  and 
super-fuBiTtg  on  it  another. 

Evdyn,  Diary,  Dec  13, 1685.    (Davlea.) 

II.  intrans.  To  be  poured  or  spread  over 
something  else.  The  Centwry,  XXXVII.  225. 
[Bare.] 

superheat  (su-p6r-het'), ».  t.  To  heat  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  or  to  a  very  high  temperature ; 
specifically,  to  heat,  as  steam,  apart  from  con- 
tact with  water,  until  it  resembles  a  perfect  gas. 

superheater  (su-p6r-he't6r),  n.  In  a  steam-en- 
giae,  a  contrivance  for  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  to  the  amount  it  would  lose  on 
its  way  from  the  boiler  xintil  exhausted  from  the 
cylinder.  This  end  is  frequently  attained  by  making 
the  steam  travel  through  a  number  of  small  tubes  several 
times  across  the  uptalcei,  or  foot  of  the  chimney,  before  it 
enters  the  steam-pipe. 

superheresyt  (su-p6r-her'e-si),  n.  A  heresy 
based  on  another.  Sir  T.  Browns,  Eeligio  Me- 
dici, i.  4  8.     [Bare.] 

super  hive  (su'p6r-hiv),  n.  An  upper  compart- 
ment of  a  beehive,  removable  at  pleasure. 

superhuman  (su-p6r-hu'man),  a.  [=  F.  sur- 
hiimain  =  Sp.  Pg.  sobrehumano;  as  super-  +  hu- 
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man.']  Above  or  beyond  what  is  human ;  hence, 
sometimes,  divine. 

It  is  easy  for  one  who  has  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of 

his  powers  to  invest  himself  with  a  superhuman  authority. 

J.  B.  Modey,  Angustinian  Doct.  of  Predestination. 

[(LatAoTn.) 
The  superhuman  quality  of  Divine  truth. 

W.  ft  T.  Shedd,  Sermons,  Spiiltual  Man,  p.  418. 

=  Syn.  Preternatural,  etc.    See  supernatural. 
SUperhumanity(su'p6r-hu-man'i-ti),  n.    [<  su- 
perlvuman  +  -ity.]    The  character  of  being  su- 
perhimian.     [Bare.] 

I  have  dwelt  thus  on  the  transcendent  pretensions  of 
Jesus,  because  there  is  an  argument  here  for  his  superhu- 
mavmy  which  cannot  be  resisted. 

Buthnell,  Nature  and  the  Supemat.,  p.  291. 

superhumanly  (su-p6r-hu'man-li),  adv.  In  a 
superhuman  manner.  E.  3.  'Sears,  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  p.  87. 

SUperhumeral  (su-p6r-hu'me-ral),  n.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  SUperhumeral  =  It.  svperumerale,  <  ML. 
superhumerale,  <  L.  super,  above,  +  humerus, 
prop,  umerus,  shoulder:  see  humerus.']  1.  Ec- 
des. :  (a)  A  Jewish  ephod.  (6)  An  amice,  (c) 
An  archiepiscopal  pallium  or  pall.  See  hu- 
meral.— 2.  Something  borne  on  the  shoulders; 
a  burden :  probably  with  allusion  to  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment. 

A  strange  SUperhumeral,  the  print  whereof  was  to  be 
seen  on  His  shoulders.  Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  I.  25. 

superhumerate  (sii-p6r-hu'me-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  superhumerated,  yyi.'superhumeraUng. 
[<  L.  super,  over,  +  humerus,  prop,  umerus, 
shoulder.  Of.  superhumeral.]  To  place,  as  a 
burden,  on  one's  shoulders.     [Bare.] 

Nothing  surer  tyes  a  friend  then  freely  to  SUperhumer- 
al the  burthen  which  was  his.    Fdtlmm,  Kesolves,  L  82. 

superimaginary  (su''p6r-i-maj'i-na-ri),  a.  Be- 
lated to  other  imaginary  transformations  as  an 
imaginary  to  a  real  root. 

superimpose  (sii"p6r-im-p6z'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  superimposed,  ppr.  superimposing.  [<  super- 
+  impose,  after  L.  superimponere,  pp.  supervm- 
positus,  lay  upon,  <  super,  over,  -i-  imponere,  lay 
upon:  a&6  impose.]  To  lay  orimpose  on  some- 
thing else :  as,  a  stratum  superimposed  on  an- 
other. 

SUperimposition  (su-pSr-im-po-zish'on),  n. 
The  act  of  superimposing,  or  the  state  of  being 
superimposed.  Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,Zd.  ser.,  XL. 
359. 

superimpregnation  (su-p6r-im-preg-na'  shon), 
n.    Superf etation ;  superfecundation. 

superincumbence  (su'p6r-in-kum'bens),  n.  [< 
svperim,cfumben{t)  +  -ceT]  The  state  of  condition 
of  lying  upon  something. 

superincumbency  (su"p6r-in-kum'ben-si),  n. 
Same  as  superincumience. 

superincumbent  (su''p6r-in-kum'bent),  a.  [< 
L.  superincwm1)en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  supervncumbere, 
lay  or  oast  oneself  upon,  <  super,  over,  +  incma- 
iere,  lie  upon :  see  meumient.]  Lying  or  rest- 
ing on  something  else. 

It  Is  sometimes  so  extremely  violent  that  It  forces  the 
superincu/mbent  strata,  breaks  them  throughout,  and  there- 
by perfectly  undermines  and  ruins  their  foundations. 

Woodward. 
It  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  supeHnewmbeat  hour. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxlL 

superinduce  (su*p6r-in-dus'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  superitidueed,  ppr.  superimdumtg.  [<  L. 
svperinducere,  draw  over,  bring  upon,  <  super, 
over, -|-«JMjMcere,  bring  upon:  see  induce.]  To 
bring  in  or  upon  as  an  addition  to  something; 
develop  or  bring  into  existence  in  addition  to 
something  else. 

The  anointment  of  God  superinduceth  a  brotherhood  in 
kings  and  bishops.    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

Here  are  two  imitations :  first,  the  poet's  of  the  sufferer  ■ 

secondly,  the  actor's  of  both :  poetry  is  superinduced,      * 

Landor,  Epicurus,  Leontlon,  and  Ternissa. 

superinducement  (su*p6r-in-dns'ment),  n. 
The  act  of  superinducing ;  also,  that  which  is 
superinduced.  Bp.  TFi/fcJm«,Nat.Beligion,i.l2. 

superinduction  (su*p6r-in-duk'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
superindueUo(n-),  <  superinducere,  superinduce : 
see  superinduce.]  The  act  of  superinducing 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 6.,  Pref. 

superinduet  (su''p6r-in-du'),  v.  [<  super-  +  in- 
due^.]   To  assume;  put  on. 

A  subtle  body  wlilch  the  soul  had  before  its  terrene  na- 
tivity and  which  continues  with  it  after  death  will  at  last, 
supmndue  or  put  on  immortaliiy. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  v.  |  ill. 

superinenarrable  (su-p6r-in-e-nar'a-bl),  a.  [< 
st^er-  +  inenarrahle.]  In  th'6  highest  degree 
incapable  of  narration  or  description.     [Bare.] 
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St.  Augustine  prays:  "Holy  Trinity,  superadmlrable 
Trinity,  and  superinenarrable,  and  superinscrutable." 

if.  Armild,  Literature  and  Dcigma,  ix. 

superinfinite  (sii-pfer-in'fl-nit),  a.  In  math., 
going  through  infinity  into  a  new  region.  See 
superinfinite  guanUty,  under  quantity,  • 

superinspect  (su"p6r-in-spekt'),  v.  t.  [<  LL. 
superinspicere,  pp.  superinspectus,  oversee,  <  L. 
super,  over,  +  inspicere,  look  upon,  inspect:  see 
inspect.]  To  oversee;  superintend  by  inspec- 
tion.    [Bare.]    Imp.  Diet, 

superinstitution  (su-pSr-in-sti-tu'shgn),  n.  In 
eccles.  law,  one  institution  upon  another;  the 
institution  of  one  person  into  a  benefice  into 
which  another  is  already  instituted.  This  has 
sometimes  taken  place  where  two  persons  have  claimed, 
by  adverse  titles,  the  right  of  making  presentaUou  to  the 

superintend  (sii"'p6r-in-tend'),  «•  [=  Pg-  super- 
intender,.<.  IiL.  superintendere,  attend  to,  over- 
see, <  li.super,  over,  +  intendere,  intend,  attend: 
see  intend.]  I.  trans.  To  have  charge  and  di- 
rection of,  as  of  a  school;  direct  the  course  and 
oversee  the  details  of  (some  work,  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  or  movement,  as  of  an 
army);  regulate  with  authority;  manage.  See 
supervise. 

The  king  will  appoint  a  .  .  .  council  who  may  super- 
intend the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what  con- 
cerns the  colonies.  Bacon,  Advice  to  VilUers. 

Of  what  importance  it  Is,  even  to  the  formation  of  taste, 
that  the  manners  ^ould  be  severely  superintended! 

Goldsmith,  Taste. 
=S7n.  To  overlook,  supervise,  guide,  regulate,  control, 
conduct,  administer. 

II.t  intrans.  To  oversee;  have  charge  or 
oversight;  exercise  superintendence. 

In  like  manner,  they  called  both  the  child-bearing  of 
women,  and  the  goddesses  that  superintend  over  the  same, 
Eilithuia  or  Lucina. 

Cudwmrth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  229. 

superintendence  (sa'pfer-in-teu'dens),  n.  [< 
OF.  superintendance,  also  swrintenMamce,  F.  su- 
ri/ntenda/nee  =  Sp.  Pg.  s'up&rintendeneia,  <  ML. 
svperim,ten,dentia,  <  LL.  superimtenden(t-)s,  over- 
seeing: see  superintendent.]  The  act  of  super- 
intending; also,  the  right  of  superintending,  or 
authority  to  superintend. 

An  admirable  indication  of  the  divine  superintendence 
and  management.  Derham. 

=Syn.  Supervision,  direction,  control,  guidance,  charge, 
management. 

superintendency  (su''p6r-in-ten'den-si),  n.  [As 
superintendence  (see  -ey).]  1.  Same  as  super- 
intendence. 

Where  the  Theistical  Belief  is  Intire  and  perfect,  there 
must  be  a  stedy  Opinion  of  the  SuperinUnaeney  of  a  Su- 
preme Being.  Shajftesbmy,  Inquiry,  II.  iiL  §  3. 

2.  The  office  or  the  place  of  business  of  a  su- 
perintendent. 

SuperMendeney  of  Trade,  Hong  Eong,  December  22, 

1853. . .  .Tour  excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant 

J.  ft.  Bonham,  The  Americans  in  Japan,  App.,  p.  399. 

superintendent  (su'<'p6r-in-ten'dent),  a.  and  n. 
[<  OF.  superintendamt,  also  swiniertdant,  F.  ««- 
rintendant  =  Sp.  Pg.  svperintendente,  <  LL.  «m- 
p&rim,tenden{t-)a,  ppr.  of  superintendire,  attend 
to,  oversee:  see  svperintend.]  I.  a.  Superin- 
tending. 

The  superintendent  deity,  who  hath  many  more  under 
him.  "   ■ 


A  superivienderit  provincial  organization. 

W.  WHson,  State,  §  471. 

n.  TO.  1.  One  who  superintends,  or  has  the 
oversight  and  charge  of  something  with  the 
power  of  direction:  as,  the  supermtendent  of  an 
almshouse;  the  superintendent  of  customs  or 
finance;  a  superintendent  of  police.  Hence — 
2.  In  certain  Protestant  churches,  a  clergyman 
exercising  supervision  over  the  church  and 
clergy  of  a  district,  but  not  claiming  episcopal 
authority;  in  the  English  Wesleyan  Church,  an 
officer  who  has  charge  of  a  circuit,  and  presides 
as  chief  pastor  in  all  circuit  courts. — 3.  The 
commanding  officer  of  various  military  or  naval 
institutions,  as  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  New  York,  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
—  4._  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  some  specific 
service:  as,  the  superintendent  of  the  recruit- 
ing service.  =Syil.  1.  Inspector,  overseer,  supervisor, 
manager,  director,  curator. 

superintendentship  (su^per-in-ten'dent-ship), 
n.  [,<  superintendent +  -shvp.]  The  office  or  work 
of  a  superintendent.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  64. 

superintender  (su*p6r-in-ten'd6r),  n.  [<  su- 
perintend +  -eri.]  One  who  superintends,  or 
who  exercises  oversight;  a  superintendent. 

We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  our  relation  to  the  Superin- 
tender at  our  moral  being,  to  the  Depositary  of  the  supreme 
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law  of  juBt  and  rights  is  a  relation  of  incalculable  conse- 
Quence.  WTiewett.    {imp.  Diet.) 

superinvolution  (su-pfer-in-vo-lu'shon),  n.  Ex- 
cessive involution. 

superior  (sn-pe'ri-or),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
superiour;  <  OF.  awperiewr,  F.  sv/pirieur  =  Sp. 
P_g.  superior  =  It.  superiore,  a.,  <  L.  superior, 
higher,  in  ML.  as  a  noun,  one  higher,  a  supe- 
rior, compar.  (of,  superl.  swprerrms,  swmmus, 
highest)  of  superus,  that  is  above,  <  super,  over, 
above:  see  super-,  and  of.  supreme  and  sum^.J 

1.  a.  1.  More  elevated  in  place;  higher;  up- 
per: as,  the  superior  Umb  of  the  sun:  opposed 
to  inferior. 

Now  from  the  depth  of  hell  they  lilt  their  sight, 
And  at  a  distance  see  mperior  light. 
Drydm,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph. ,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  1. 188. 

2.  In  anat.  and  goal.,  upper  in  relative  position 
or  direction;  uppermost  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else:  correlated  with  anterior,  inferior, 
and  posterior.  The  epithet  was  originally  used  in  anar 
tomical  language  to  note  the  parts  relatively  so  situated 
in  man,  and  has  caused  much  confusion  in  its  extension  to 
other  animals,  since  that  which  is  »uperwr  in  man  becomes 
cmterior  in  most  animals,  and  so  on  with  the  three  corre- 
lated words.  The  tendency  is  now  to  replace  these  epi- 
thets with  others  not  affected  by  the  posture  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  cephalie,  caudal,  dorsal,  and  vetit/ral,  with  the  cor- 
responding adverbs  ending  in  -ad. 

The  vague  ambiguity  of  such  terms  as  mperior,  inferior, 
anterior,  posterior,  etc.,  must  have  been  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  every  person  the  least  versant  with  anatomical 
description.  Dr.  John  Barclay,  A  Kew  Anatomical 

[Nomenclature  (1803). 

3.  In  hot:  (a)  Placed  higher,  as  noting  the 
relative  position  of  the  calyx  and  ovary:  thus, 
the  ovary  is  superior  when  the  calyx  is  quite 
free  from  it,  as  normally;  the  calyx  is  superior 
when  from  being  adnate  to  the  ovary  it  appears 
to  spring  from  its  top.  (6)  Next  the  axis;  be- 
longing to  the  part  of  an  axillary  flower  which 
is  toward  the  main  stem.  Also  called  posterior. 
(c)  Pointing  toward  the  apex  of  the  fruit ;  as- 
cending: said  of  the  radicle. — 4.  Higherinrank 
or  of&ce ;  more  exalted  in  dignity :  as,  a  superior 
officer;  a  superior  degree  of  nobility. 

The  apostles  in  general,  in  their  ordinary  ofBces,  .  .  . 
were  superior  to  the  seventy-two,  the  antecessors  of  the 
presbyterate.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18S6),  II.  163. 

5.  Higher  or  greater  in  respect  to  some  quality 
or  property :  possessed  or  manifested  in  a  high- 
er (or,  absolutely,  very  high)  degree :  applied  to 
persons  and  things,  and  to  their  qualities  and 
properties ;  surpassing  others  in  the  greatness, 
goodness,  extent,  or  value  of  any  quality;  in 
math.,  greater. 

Honesty  has  no  fence  against  superior  cunning. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  6. 

His  [Dryden's]  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  James  were 
mtperior  to  those  of  any  man  of  letters  in  the  Kingdom. 
Utacaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  viL 

The  French  were  superior  in  the  number  and  condition 
of  their  cavalry.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  11. 12. 

Nor  do  I  know  anything  in  ivory  carving  mperior  to  the 
panels  of  the  tomb  [Maximilian's]  itself. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  70. 

6.  Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of 
something;  too  great  or  firm  to  be  subdued  or 
affected  by  something;  above:  used  only  pred- 
icatively  or  appositively:  with  to:  as,  a  man 
superior  to  revenge.  Sometimes  used  sarcas- 
tically, as  of  an  assumed  quality,  without  to : 
as,  he  smiled  with  a  svperior  air. 

Great  Mother,  let  me  once  be  able 
To  have  a  Garden,  House,  and  Stable, 
That  I  may  read,  and  ride,  and  plant, 
Superior  to  Desire,  or  Want. 

Prior,  Written  at  Paris,  1700. 

7.  In  logic,  less  in  comprehension;  less  deter- 
minate; having  less  depth,  and  -consequently 
commonly  wider. 

Biped  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  man  and  bird,  but  a 
species  with  respect  to  the  superior  genus,  animal. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  vii.  §  3. 

Superior  conjunction,  in  aslron.  See  conjunction,  2.— 
Superior  Court.  See  eouH.~  Superior  figures  or  let- 
ters, small  figures  or  letters  cast  at  the  top  of  text-type, 
used  as  marks  of  reference. to  notes  or  for  other  purposes : 
for  examples,  see  II.,  4,  below.— Superior  limit,  a  value 
which  some  quantity  cannot  exceed. — Superior  planet, 
a  planet  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  especially 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.— Superior 
Slope,  in  fort.,  the  slope  from  the  crest  of  the  parapet  to 
the  top  of  the  exterior  slope,  with  which  it  forms  an  ob- 
tuse angle.— Superior  wings,  in  entom.,  the  anterior 
wings,  which  overlie  or  fold  over  the  posterior  ones ;  the 
upper  wings. =S]m.  6.  Paramount,  surpassing,  predomi- 
nant. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  superior  to  or  above 
another;  one  who  is  higher  or  greater  than  an- 
other, as  in  social  station,  rank,  office,  dignity, 
power,  or  ability. 
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Now  we  imagine  ourselves  so  able  every  man  to  teach 
and  direct  all  others  that  none  of  us  can  brook  it  to  have 
mperiors.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  16. 

Specifically — 2.  The  chief  of  a  monastery,  con- 
vent, or  abbey. —  3.  In  Scots  law,  one  who  or 
whose  predecessor  has  made  an  original  grant 
of  heritable  property  on  condition  that  the 
grantee,  termedthevassal,  shall  annually  pay  to 
him  a  certain  sum  (commonly  ealled  feu-duty) 
or  perform  certain  services. — 4.  In  printing, 
a  small  figure  or  letter  standing  above  or  near 
the  top  of  the  Une,  used  as  a  mark  of  reference 
or  for  other  purposes:  thus,  x^,  a»;  so  &aefci, 
back^,  and  other  homonyms  as  distinguished 
in  this  dictionary.—  To  enter  with  a  superior.  See 


superioress  (su-pe'ri-or-es),  n.  [<  superior  + 
-ess.l  A  woman  who  holds  the  chief  authority 
in  an  abbey,  nunnery,  or  similar  institution: 
more  properly  called  lady  swperior.     [Rare.] 

superiority  (su-pe-ri-or'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  superi- 
orite,  F.  svpiriorit4  =  Sp.  superioridad  =  Pg. 
swperioridade  =  It.  superioritd,,  <  ML.  superi- 
orita{t-)s,  <  L.  superior,  superior :  see  superior."] 
X.  The  state  or  character  of  being  superior,  in 
any  sense. 

These  two  streets  doe  seem  to  contend  for  the  superior- 
ity, but  the  first  is  the  fairest.      Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  216. 

"He  read,  Sir,"  rejoined  Pott  .  .  .  with  a  smile  of  in- 
tellectual superiority,  "he  read  for  metaphysics  under  the 
letter  M,  and  for  China  under  the  letter  C ;  and  combined 
his  information  [for  Chinese  metaphysics].  Sir ! " 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  1. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  right  which  the  superior 
enjoys  in  the  land  held  by  the  vassal.  (See 
superior,  3.)  The  superiority  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  was  originally  in  the  sovereign. 
=Syn.  1.  Pr^erence,  etc.  (see  pnorily);  predominancy, 
ascendancy,  advant^e,  preponderance,  excellence,  no- 
bility. 

superiorly  (su-pe'ri-or-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  higher 
position ;  above ;  cephalad,  of  man ;  dorsad,  of 
other  animals. —  2.  In  a  superior  manner. 

superiorness  (su-pe'ri-or-nes),  M.  Superior- 
ity. Mme.  D'Arblay,  Camilla,  iii.  6.  {Dames.) 
[Bare.] 

superius (su-pe'ri-us),?j.  [ML.,neut. otsuperior, 
higher:  see  superior.]  In  medieval  music,  the 
highest  voice-part  in  part-writing,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  soprano  or  treble. 

superjacent  (su-p6r-ja'sent),  a.  [<  L.  superja- 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  superjacere,  lie  upon,  <  super, 
above,  +  jacere^  lie:  see^aceTO*.]  Lying  above 
or  upon;  superincumbent:  the  opposite  of  sub- 
jacent.    Whewell. 

superlationf  (su-p6r-la'shon),  n.  [=  It.  super- 
lasione,  <  L.  superlatio{n-)',  an  exaggerating,  < 
superlatus,  used  as  pp.  of  swperferre,  carry  over 
or  beyond :  see  svperlatime.  ]  Exaltation  of  any- 
thing beyond  truth  or  propriety. 

Superlaiimi,  and  over-muchness  amplifies. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

superlative  (su-per'la-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
superlatif,  <  O^.  (and  F.)  superlaUf  =  Pr.  su- 
perlatiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  superlativo  =  G.  super- 
lati/B,  <  LL.  superlaUvus,  exaggerated,  hyper- 
bolic, superlative,  <  L.  superMtus,  used  as  pp. 
of  smuperferre,  carry  over  or  beyond,  raise  high, 
<  super,  above,  +  ferre  =  E.  bearK]  I.  a.  1. 
liaised  to  or  occupying  the  highest  pitch,  posi- 
tion, or  degree;  most  eminent;  surpassing  all 
other;  supreme:  as,  a  man  of  su/perlatime  wis- 
dom. 

Ther  nys  no  thyng  in  gree  gaperlatyf, 
As  seith  Senek,  above  an  humble  wyf. 

Chamxr,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 131. 

Here  beauty  is  superlative. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  gram.,  noting  that  form  of  an  adjective 
or  an  adverb  which  expresses  the  highest  or  ut- 
most degree  of  the  quality  or  manner:  as,  the 
superlaiwe  degree  of  comparison. 

ll.  n.  1.  That  which  is  highest  or  of  most 
eminence ;  the  utmost  degree. 

Thus  doing,  you  shall  be  most  fayre,  most  ritoh,  most 
wise,  most  all ;  you  shall  dwell  ypon  SuperlcMaes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 

3.  In  gram.:  {a)  The  superlative  degree  of  ad- 
jectives or  adverbs,  which  is  formed  in  English. 
by  the  termination  -est,  as  meanest,  highest, 
braves*;  hence,  also,  the  equivalent  phrase 
made  by  the  use  of  most,  as  most  high,  most 
brave;  or  even  of  least,  as  least  amiable. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talldng  and 
thinkmg;  they  are  always  in  extremes,  and  pronounce 
concerning  everything  in  the  superlative.  Watts. 

(6)  A  word  or  phrase  in  the  superlative  degree : 
as,  to  make  much  use  of  superlatives. 
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I  well  know  the  peril  which  lies  in  tuperlatives—tben 
were  made  for  the  use  of  very  young  persons. 

Josiah  Quiney,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  334. 

superlatively  (su-p6r'la-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  su- 
perlative manner  or  degree ;  in  the  highest  or 
utmost  degree.    Bacon. 

superlativeness  (su-p6r'la-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  superlative.  Bailey, 
1727. 

SUperline  (sti'pfer-lin),  n.  A  two-dimensional 
linear  continuum  in  five-dimensional  space. 

superlinear  (STi-p6rrlin'e-S,r),  ».  In  math.,  a 
determinant. 

SUperlucratet  (su-pSr-lfi'krat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  su- 
perlucratus,  pp.  of  superluorari,  gain  in  addi- 
tion,<  li.super,  above,  +  lucrari,  gain :  see  lucre,- 
v.]    To  gain  in  addition;  gain  extraordinarily. 

As  hath  been  proved,  the  people  of  England  do  thrive, 
and  ...  it  is  possible  they  might  superluerate  twenl^- 
five  millions  per  annum. 

Petty,  Political  Arithmetick,  p.  107.    (Emsye.  Diet.} 

superlucratiout  (sa'p^r-lu-kra'shon),  n.  [<  su- 
perhtcrate  +  -ion.]  TExtraordinary  gain ;  gain 
in  addition. 

superlunar  (six-p6r-lu'nar),  a.  [<  L.  super, 
above,  -I-  hma,  the  mooii:  see  lunar.]  Being 
above  the  moon ;  not  sublunary  or  of  this  world. 
Pope. 

superlunary  (sii-pfer-lu'na-ri),  a.  Same  as  su- 
perlunar. 

Other  ambition  than  of  crowns  in  air. 

And  superlunary  felicities. 

Thy  bosom  warm.      Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vL 

superlunatical  (su"p6r-lu-nat'i-kal),  a.  Lu- 
natic in  the  extreme ;  insane  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.     [Rare.] 

First  Babbi  Busy,  thou  superlunatical  hypocrite. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 

supermedial  (sii-p6r-me'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  super, 
above,  +  mediMS,  middle :  see  mediaJ.]  Lying 
or  being  above  the  middle. 

supermolecule  (su-p6r-mol'e-kul),  n.  A  com- 
pounded molecule,  or  combination  of  two  mole- 
cules of  different  substances. 

supermundane  (sii-p6r-mim'dan),  a.  [<  L. 
super,  above,  -I-  nmndus,  the  world:  see  mun- 
dane.] Being  above  the  world;  superior  to 
the  world  or  earthly  things. 

supermundialt  (su-per-mun'di-al),  a.  Super- 
mundane. Cudmorth,  InteUectiial  System,  p. 
563. 

supernt,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  superne;  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  supern:0,  <  L.  supemus,  that  is  above,  on 
high,  upper,  <  super,  above :  see  super.]  That 
is  above;  celestial;  supernal.  i(p.  Jfefeer, Seven 
Penitential  Psalms. 

supernacular  (su-p6r-nak'u-lar),  a.  [<  super- 
nacuHum)  +  -ar^.]  Having  the  quality  of  su- 
pernaculum; of  first-rate  quality;  very  good: 
said  of  liquor. 

Some  white  hermitage  at  the  Haws  (by  the  way,  the 
butler  only  gave  me  half  a  glass  each  time)  was  super- 
nacular. Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxxi. 

supernaculum  (su-p6r-nak'u-lum),  adv.  and  n. 
[Prop,  an  adverbial,  phrase,  NL.  super  nacu- 
lum,  'on  the  nail':  L.  super,  above,  upon;  NL. 
nacuhim,  <  G-.  nagel,  nail:  see  rtail.]  I.  adv. 
On  the  nail :  used  of  drinking,  with  reference 
to  the  custom  of  turning  the  glass  over  the 
thumb  to  show  that  there  was  only  a  drop  left 
small  enough  to  rest  on  the  nail:  as,  to  drink 


To  drink  supemaculv/m  was  an  antient  custom,  not  only 
in  England,  but  also  in  several  other  parts  of  Europe,  of 
emptying  the  cup  or  glass,  and  then  pouring  the  drop  or 
two  that  remained  at  the  bottom  upon  the  person's  nail 
that  drank  it,  to  shew  that  he  was  no  flincher. 

Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  (ed.  1813),  II.  238. 

II.  n.  Wine  good  enough  to  be  worth  drink- 
ing to  the  bottom;  good  liquor;  hence,  any- 
thing very  fine  or  enjoyable. 

Oab.  For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Iden.  'Tishere!  ibegupernaeulum!  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day.  Byron,  Werner,  L  1. 

And  empty  to  each  radiant  comer 
A  supermusulum  of  summer.    Lowell,  Eurydice. 

supernal  (su-p6r'nal),  a.  [=  It.  supemale,  < 
L.  supemus,  that  is" above,  on  high,  upper:  see 
supern.  Gt.  infernal.]  1.  Being  in  a  higher  or 
upper  place ;  situated  above :  as,  supernal  re- 
gions. 

Then  downe  she  [Fortune]  thrustes  from  their  gupemaU 

seat 
Princes  &  kings,  &  makes  them  begg  their  meat. 

Ktjim'  WhiaOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  126. 
2,  Relating  to  things  above;  celestial;  heav- 
enly. 

That  supernal  judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts. 

Skak.,  K.  John,  IL  1. 112. 


supernal 


Ood 


.  .  .  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  tupemai  grace. 

Maum,  P.  L.,  Til.  573. 
3.  In.  20d7.,  superior  in  position;  situated  high 
up :  as,  the  supernal  nostrils  of  a  bird. 
supernatant  (su-p6r-na'tant),  a.  [<  L.  super- 
natan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  superimtare,  swim  above, 
float,  <  super,  above,  +  natare,  swim :  see  iia- 
toni.J  Swimming  above ;  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. 

After  ttie  orinoas  spirit  had  precipitated  the  gold  into 
a  fine  calx,  the  gupematartt  liquor  was  highly  tinged  with 
blue,  that  betrayed  the  alloy  of  copper,  that  did  not  be- 
fore appear.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  421. 

supernatation  (su^pfer-na-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  *sm- 
pemataUo{rir-),  <  supernaiare,  swlni  above,  float : 
see  supernatant.'^  The  act  of  floating. on  the 
surface  of  a  fluid.    Bacon;  Sir  T.  Browne. 

supernatural  (sn-p6r-naj'u-ral),  a.  and  n.  [< 
OF.  supernatwel,  also  surnatiirel,  F.  surnaturel 
=  Sp.  Pg.  sobrenatural  =  It.  supernaturale,  <  Ml. 
supernaturaKs,  being  above  nature,  divine,  <  L. 
super,  above,  +  natura,  nature :  see  natural.']  I, 
a.  1.  Being  beyond  or  exceeding  the  powers  or 
laws  of  nature ;  not  occurring,  done,  bestowed, 
etc.,  through  the  operation  of  merely  physical 
laws,  but  by  an  agency  above  and  separate  from 
these. 

All  these  gyf tes  Ood  gaue  hym  aboue  hys  naturales,  and 
not  for  himself  onely,  but  tor  him  and  al  his  posteritye. 
But  all  these  mpemotburall  gtCt«s  he  gaue  him  with  the 
knot  of  tbys  condicion :  that  is  to  wytte,  that^  yf  hee  brake 
hys  commaundement,  then  shuld  he  lese  them  al. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Works,  p.  1286. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  which  is  above  or 
beyond  nature. 

Of  all  the  numbers  arithmetical!, 

The  number  three  is  heald  for  principal], 

As  well  in  naturall  philosophy 

As  mpematuraZl  theologie. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  148. 

Supernatural  perfection.  See  perfection.  =Syn.  1.  iS^ 
perruztural,  Miracvious,  Fretematural,  Superhuman,  Un^ 
TMtwal,  I^etra-TMtural.  That  which  is  supematuraZ  is 
above  nature ;  that  which  is  preternatural  or  extra-natural 
is  outside  of  nature ;  that  which  is  unnatural  is  contrary 
to  nature,  but  not  necessarily  impossible.  Supernatural 
is  freely  applicable  to  persons :  as,  smpematurcU  visitants ; 
preternatural  sometimes ;  unnoitural  only  in  another  sense. 
Supernatural  is  applied  to  beings,  properties,  powers,  acts, 
in  the  realms  of  being  recognized  as  higher  than  man  s.  In 
the  following  extract  supernatural  is  used  in  the  sense  or* 
dinarily  expressed  by  extra-ruztural  or  mi/raevloits. 

That  is  supematttral.  whatever  it  be,  that  is  either  not 
in  the  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or  which  acts  on 
the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  in  nature,  from  without  the 
chain.  H.  Bushnell,  SaXvae  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  87. 

The  raising  of  the  dead  to  life  would  be  rmraeulmis,  be- 
cause, if  brought  about  by  a  law  of  nature,  it  would  be  by 
a  law  outside  of  and  above  any  that  are  known  to  man,  and 
perhaps  overruling  some  law  or  laws  of  nature.  Preter- 
Tuttural  is  used  especially  to  note  that  which  might  have 
been  a  work  of  nature,  but  is  not.  That  which  is  superhu- 
man is  above  the  nature  or  powers  of  man.  Subhuman 
is  often  used  by  hyperbole  to  note  that  which  is  very  re- 
markable in  man :  as,  he  exhibited  superhuman  strength ; 
the  other  words  maybe  similarly  used  in  a  lower  sense. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  above  or  beyond  the 
established  course  or  laws  of  nature;  something 
transcending  nature ;  supernatural  agencies, 
influence,  phenomena,  etc. :  with  the  definite 
article. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Fathers  into  the  middle  ages,  we  find 
ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  dense  and  charged 
with  the  supernatural.  Lecky,  Bationalism,  1. 157. 

supernaturalism  (su-p6r-naj'u-ral-izm),  n.  [< 
supernatwral  +  -ism.]  1.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  supernatural. — 2.  Belief  in  the  su- 
pernatural. Speoiflcally— (a)  The  doctrine  that  there 
is  a  personal  God  who  is  superior  to  and  supreme  in  nature, 
and  directs  and  controls  it :  in  this  sense  opposed  to  natu- 
ralism, (b)  The  doctrine  that  this  power  has  controlled 
and  directed  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  miraculous  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  does  continue  to  direct  and 
control  them,  though  not  in  a  miraculous  way,  in  special 
providences  in  answer  to  prayer;  in  this  sense  opposed 
to  rationalism. 
Also  supranaturalism. 

supernaturalist  (su-p6r-naj'u-ral-ist),  n.  and  a. 
l<  supernatural  +  -4st.'i    I.  n.  Oiie  who  believes 
in  the  supernatural;  a  believer  in  supernatu- 
ralism.   Also  called  supranatwalist. 
H.  a.  Same  as  siipernaturalistie. 

supernaturalistic  (su-p6r-nat"u-ra-lis'tik),  a. 
[<  supernaturalist  +  -icT]  Of ,_  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  supernaturalism. 

The  purely  external  and  supernaturalistic  Socinian  and 
Priestleian  legacy.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  726. 

SUpernaturality  (su-p6r-nat-u-ral'i-ti),  n.  l< 
supernatural  +  -i*y.]  The  state  or  quaKty  of 
being  supernatural;  supematuralness.  [Bare.] 

supematuralize  (su-p6r-nat'u-ral-iz),  1).  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  supernaturalized,  ppr.  stipernatu- 
ralising.  {(supernatural  +  -ize.]  To  treat  or 
consider  as  belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  super- 
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natural  state;  elevate  into  the  region  of  the 
supernatural;  render  supernatural. 

She  ^Beatrice]  early  began  to  undergo  that  change  into 
something  rich  and  strange  in  the  sea  of  his  [Dante's] 
mind  which  so  aomvletely  supernaturalized  her  at  last. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  68. 

supernaturally  (su-p6r-naj'u-ral-i),  adv.  In  a 
supernatviral  manner;  in  a  manner  exceeding 
the  established  course  or  laws  ofnature. 
supematuralness  (sii-p6r-naj'u-ral-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  character  of  being  supernatural. 
supernegative  (su-p6r-neg'a-tiv),  a.  Contain- 
ing a  double  negative. 

supernodicalt  (su-pfer-nod'i-kal),  a.     [<  super 

+  nod{dyy-  +  4c-al.']    Excessive;  supreme. 

0,  supemodicdl  f  oole :  wel,  He  take  your 

Two  shillings,  but  He  bar  striking  at  legs. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  p.  186.    (HcMiweU.) 

supernormal  (sii-per-n6r'mal),  a.  Above  or 
beyond  what  is  normal;  uniisual  or  extraordi- 
nary, but  not  abnormal.  Proa.  Soc.  Psych.  Be- 
seareh.  III.  30.     [Bare.] 

supernumerary  (su-pfer-nii'me-ra-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  surnumiraire  =  Sp.  Pg.  supernumerario  = 
It.  soprannumerario,  <  LL.  supemumerarius,  in 
excess,  counted  in  over  and  above,  <  L.  super, 
above,  +  numerus,  number:  see  number,  nu- 
merary.l  I.  a.  1.  Exceeding  a  number  stated 
or  prescribed :  as,  a  supermumerary  of&cer  in  a 
regiment. 

The  odd  or  supernumerary  six  hours  are  not  accounted 
in  t3ie  three  years  after  the  leap  year.  Solder. 

2.  Exceeding  a  necessary  or  usual  number. 

The  school  hath  curious  questions :  whether  this  was 
one  of  Adam's  necessary  and  substantial  parts,  or  a  super- 
fluous and  supernumerary  rib? 

Rev.  T.  Adam*,  Works,  III.  140. 
Supernumerary  breast,  an  additional  mammary  gland. 
— Supernumerary  Iridney,  an  additional  mass  of  kid- 
ney-structure situated  in  the  neighborhood  of,  but  sepa- 
rate from,  the  true  kidney.— Supernumerary  rainbow. 
See  rainbow. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  supern/wmeraries  (-riz).  A  person 
or  thing  beyond  the  number  stated,  or  beyond 
what  is  necessary  or  usual;  especially,  a  per- 
son not  formally  a  member  of  a  regular  body 
or  staff  of  officials  or  employees,  but  retained 
or  employed  to  act  as  an  assistant  or  substi- 
tute in  case  of  necessity. 

To-day  there  was  an  extra  table  spread  for  expected 
supenvwmeraries,  and  it  was  at  this  that  Christian  took  his 
place  with  some  of  the  younger  farmers,  who  had  almost  a 
sense  of  dissipation  in  talking  to  a  man  of  his  questional 
ble  station  and  unknown  experience. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xx. 
Specifically — (a)  A  military  officer  attached  to  a  corps  or 
arm  of  the  service  where  no  vacancy  exists.  Such  an  offi- 
cer receives,  in  the  United  States  army,  the  rank  of  brevet 
second  lieutenant,  or  additional  second  lieutenant,  (b) 
Theat.,  one  not  belonging  to  the  regular  company,  who 
appears  on  the  stage,  but  has  no  lines  to  speak.  Often 
colloquially  abbreviated  super  and  supe. 

supernumerous  (su-p6r-nu'me-rus),  a.  Over- 
numerous;  sujjerabundant.  j^uller.  Worthies, 
Northampton,  ii.  182.    {Dames.)    [Bare.] 

supemutrition  (su"p&r-nu-trish'on),  n.  Ex- 
cessive nutrition;  hypertrophy. 

superoccipital  (su'pfir-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Situated  at  or  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
occipital;  of  or  pertaining  to  flie  superoccipi- 
tal :  specifically  noting  one  of  the  lateral  occip- 
ital gyri  of  the  brain. 

II.  n.  The  superior  median  element  of  the 
compound  occipital  bone,  it  is  either  a  distinct 
bone,  as  in  sundry  lower  vertebrates  and  early  stages  of 
higher  onea  or  is  fused  with  other  elements  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone.  In  man  it  forms  the  expanded  upper  and  back 
partof  the  bone,  and  is  developed  m  membrane.  See  cuts 
under  Balsenidse,  craniofacial,  GdUinse,  Fdidx,  periotie, 
sTeuR,  Pythonidee,  tdeogt,  and  Trematosaurv*. 
Also  supra^ocdpital. 

super-octave  (su'per-ok"tav),  n.  In  nrnsic :  (a) 
An  organ-stop  two  octaves  above  the  principal. 
(6)  A  coupler  in  the  organ,  by  means  of  which 
the  performer,  on  striking  any  key  on  the  man- 
uals, sounds  the  note  an  octave  above  the  one 
struck. 

superolateral  (sii*pe-ro-lat'e-ral),  a.  Situated 
high  up  on  the  side  (of  something);  lateral 
and  above  (something  else). 

SUperomarginal(su''pe-ro-mar'ji-nal),  a.  Same 
as  supramarginal. 

superomnivalentf  (8ii"p6r-om-niv'a-lent),  a. 
Supremely  powerful  over  all.     [Bare.]  " 
God  by  powre  suiier-omnivalent. 

Dames,  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  22,    (Davies.) 

superorder  (su'per-fir'dSr),  n.  In  nat.  hist.,  a 
classifioatory  group  next  above  the  order  but 
below  the  class.  It  may  be  a  combination  of 
orders,  or  a  single  order  contracting  with  such 
a  combination ;  it  is  not  well  distinguished  from 
subclass. 


superplus 

superordinal  (su-p6r-6r'di-nal),  a.  Of  the 
c&ssifieatory  rank  or  value  of  a  superorder; 
pertaining  to  a  superorder:  as,  superordmul 
groups  or  distinctions. 

superordinary  (su-p6r-6r'di-na-ri),  o.  Better 
than  the  ordinary  or  common;  exceUent. 

superordinate  (su-p6r-6r'di-nat),  a.  Belated 
as  a  universal  proposition  to  a  particular  one 
in  the  same  terms. 

One  group  Is  superordinate  to  another  when  it  ia  re- 
earded  as  the  higher  under  which  the  other  takes  its  place 
as  lower.  ^-  ^-  Davidson,  Mind,  XII.  234. 

superordination  (su-p6r-6r-di-na'shon),  n.  [< 
JjIj.  superordinatioin-),  <  superordinare,  appoint 
in  addition,  <  L.  super,  above,  +  ordinare,  or- 
dain, appoint:  see  ordain,  ordinate.']  1.  The 
ordination  of  a  person  to  fill  an  office  still  oc- 
cupied, as  the  ordination  by  an  ecclesiastic  of 
one  to  flu  his  office  when  it  shall  becoine  vacant 
by  his  own  death  or  otherwise. 

After  the  death  of  Augustine,  Laurentlua,  a  Eoman,  suc- 
ceeded him ;  whom  Augustine,  in  his  lifetime^  not  only 
designed  for,  but  "ordained  in  that  place."  .  .  .  Such  a 
super-ordinaiian  in  such  cases  was  canonical,  it  being  a 
tradition  that  St.  Peter  in  like  manner  consecrated  Clement 
his  successor  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

FuMer,  Church  Hist.,  II.  li.  27. 

2.  In  logic,  the  relation  of  a  universal  propo- 
sition to  a  particular  proposition  in  the  same 
terms. 

superorganic  (sii"p6r-6r-gan'ik),  a.  1.  Being 
above  or  beyond  organization;  not  dependent 
upon  organization:  noting  psychical  or  spiri- 
tual things  considered  apart  from  the  organi  sms 
by  or  through  which  they  are  manifested :  as, 
"the  interdependence  of  organic  and«Mperor- 
ganic  life,"  G.  H.  Lewes. — 2.  Social,  with  the 
implication  that  society  is  something  like  a 
physiological  organism,  but  of  a  higher  mode 
of  coordination. 

superosculate  (sii-p6r-os'ka-lat),  v.  t.  To  touch 
at  more  consecutive  points  than  usually  suffice 
to  determine  the  locus  of  a  given  order.  Thus, 
a  conic  having  six  consecutive  points  in  com- 
mon with  a  cubic  is  said  to  superosculate  it. 

superoxygenation  (sii-p6r-ok''^i-je-na'shgn),  n. 
Oxygenation,  as  of  the  blood)  to  an  unusual  or 
excessive  degree. 

superparasite  (su'per-par''a-sit),  TO.  In  zoiil.,  a 
parasite  of  a  parasite.    Also  hyperparasite. 

superparasitic  (sii-per-par-a-sit'ik),  a.  [<  svr- 
perpa/rasite  +  ■4c.']  Pertaining  to  superpara- 
sitism ;  of  the  nature  of  a  superparasite ;  hyper- 
parasitic.    Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  647. 

superparasitism  (sii-p6r-par'a-si-tizin)i  «•  [< 
superparasite  +  -is?».]  The  infestation  of  para- 
sites by  other  parasites;  hyperparasitism. 

superparticularf  (8u*p6r-par-tik'ii-lar),  a.  [< 
LL.  superparticularis  (so.  numerus),  containing 
a  number  and  an  aliquot  part  of  it  besides,  < 
L.  super,  over,  +  parincula,  a  part,  particle :  see 
pajrticular.]  In  the  ratio  of  a  number  to  the 
next  lower  number,  a  superparticular  multiple  ia  a 
number  one  more  than  a  multipl  e  of  another.  The  smaller 
number  is  in  the  former  case  said  to  be  subsuperparticulwr, 
and  in  the  latter  a  superparticular  submultiple. 

superparticularity  (Bu"pfer-par-tik-u-lar'i-ti), 
TO.    The  state  of  being  superparticular. 

superpartientf  (su-p6r-par'ti-ent),  a.  [<  LL. 
superparUen{t-)s,  containing  a  number  and  sev- 
eral aliquot  parts  of  it  besides,  <  L.  super,  above, 
+partire,  share,  divide,  distribute :  see  part,  v.] 
In  the  ratio  of  a  number  to  a  number  less  by 
several  units,  if  the  latter  number  is  less  than  asuo- 
multiple,  the  former  is  said  to  be  a  superpwrtumt  multiple. 
The  smaller  number  is  in  the  former  case  said  to  be  suotu- 
perpartient,  and  in  the  latter  a  superpartient  submultiple. 

SUperphospliate  (8u'p6r-f  os'f  at), ».  l .  A  phos- 
phate containing  the  greatest  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  that  can  combine  with  the  base. — 
2.  A  trade-name  for  various  phosphates,  such 
as  bone,  bone-black,  and  phosphorite,  which 
have  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  in- 
crease their  solubility,  and  so  render  them  more 
available  in  agriculture  as  fertilizers. 

superphysical  (sii-p6r-fiz'i-kal),  a..  Superor- 
ganic; independent  of  or  not  expUeable  by 
physical  laws  of  the  organism;  psychical;  spir- 
itual. 

super plantt  ( su'p6r-plant) ,  re.  A  plant  growing 
on  another  plant;  a  parasite;  an  epiphyte. 

We  find  no  super-plant  that  is  a  formed  plant  but  mis- 
tletoe. Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  666. 

superpleaset  (sH-per-plez'),  v.  t.  To  please  ex- 
ceedingly.    [Bare.] 

He  is  confident  it  shall  superplease  judicious  spectators. 

B.  Jornson,  Magnetick  Lady,  Ind. 

SUperplust  (su'p6r-plus),  n.     [<  ML.  superplus, 

excess,  surplus,<  L.  super,  above,  +  plus,  more: 


superplus 
Cf .  surplus,  overpVus.'] 


see  plus. 
cess. 

If  this  be  the  casOj  there  must  he  a  supt 
other  sex.  Ooldmath,  Femi 


superplusaget  (su'p6r-plus"ai),  »•  [<  ML.  su- 
perplusagium,  <  sioperplus.exeeBs:  see  super- 
plus.  Cf.  surplusage.']  Excess;  surplusage. 
Fell,  Hammond,  p.  3. 

BUperpolitict  (su-pfer-pol'i-tik),  a.  Over-politie. 

Ood  hath  satisfied  either  the  smerpdlUick  ac  the  simple 
sort  of  ministers  with  their  own  delusions. 

Bp.  Qauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  251.    (Dairies.) 

To  uphold  the  decrepit  Papalty  [the  Jesuits]  have  in- 
vented  this  mperpolttiek  AphoTieme,  as  onetermes  it,  One 
Pope  and  one  King.         JUilUm,  Reformation  In  Eng.,  ii. 

superponderatet  (su-pSr-pon'dfer-at),  v.  t.  To 
weigh  over  and  above.    Bailey. 

superposable  (su-per-po'za-W),  a.  [<  super- 
pose +  -able.']  Capable  oi'  being  superposed; 
not  interfering  with  one  another,  or  not  render- 
ing one  another  impossible,  as  two  displace- 
ments or  strains.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XXTV.  451. 

superpose  (su-p6r-p6z'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  su- 
perposed, ppr.  superposimg.  [<  P.  superposer, 
I  super-  +  poser,  put:  see  pose^,  Cf.  8p.  su- 
perponer,  sobreponer  =  Pg.  soirepor  =  It.  so- 
prapporre,  <  L.  superponere,  pp.  superpositus,  lay 
upon,  <  svper,  over,  upon,  +  ponere,  lay:  see 
ponent.]  1.  To  lay  or  place  upon  or  over,  as 
one  kind  of  rock  on  another. 

New  social  relations  are  mperposed  on  the  old. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sooiol.,  §  4S9. 

2.  In  hot.,  to  place  vertically  over  some  other 
part :  specifically  used  of  arranging  one  whorl 
of  organs  opposite  or  over  another  instead  of 
alternately. 

superposition  (sii"p6r-po-zish'on),  n.  [=  P. 
superposition  =  Sp.  superposioion  =  Pg.  sobrepo- 
sigdio  =  It.  soprapposinione,  <  LL.  svperposi- 
Uo(n-),  <  L.  superponere,  lay  upon:  see  super- 
pose.] 1.  The  act  of  superposing;  a  placing 
above  or  upon ;  a  lying  or  being  situated  above 
or  upon  something  else. 

Before  leaving  Hullabld,  it  maj  he  well  again  to  call  at^ 
tention  to  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  different  animal 
friezes,  alluded  to  already,  when  spealsing  of  the  rock-cut 
monastery  described  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrims, 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist  Indian  Arch.,  p.  403. 

2.  In  bot,  same  as  anteposition,  2. — 3.  Spe- 
cifically, in  geol.,  noting  the  relations  of  strati- 
fied formations  to  one  another  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  relative  time  of  their  deposi- 
tion. That  underlying  beds  are  older  than  those  which 
cover  them  is  called  the  la/w  tif  superposition.  The  appa- 
rent exceptions  to  this  law  are  those  instances  in  which 
stratified  masses  have  been  so  disturbed  and  overturned 
since  their  deposition  that  older  beds  have  been  made  to 
rest  upon  newer  ones. 

4.  In  geom.,  the  ideal  operation  Of  carrying 
one  magnitude  to  the  space  occupied  by  an- 
other, and  showing  that  they  can  be  made  to 
coincide  throughout  their  whole  extent.  This  is 
the  method  of  Euclid,  to  which  his  axiom,  that  things 
which  coincide  are  equal,  refers ;  but  the  use  of  the  word 
superpose  in  this  sense  appears  to  be  due  to  Auguste  Comte 
(French  superposer). 

5.  In  the  early  ch/wrch,  an  addition  to  or  exten- 
sion of  a  fast ;  a  fast  longer  than  the  ordinary 
fast.    Bingham,  Antiquities,  xzi.  3. 

superpraise  (su-per-praz')i  *'•  *•  To  praise  to 
excess.    iStefc.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii,  2.  153. 

superproportion  (su^pfir-pro-por'shgn),  n.  Ex- 
cess of  proportion.    Sir  K.  Digby. 

superpurgationt(su"p6r-p6r-ga'shon),  n.  More 
purgation  than  is  sufficient.   Wisermn,  Surgery. 

superquadripartlent  (su -  p§r  -  kwod  - ri  - par'- 
tient),  a.  [LL.  superquadjripa/rtien{t-)s.]  Be- 
ing in  the  ratio  of  9  to  5. 

superquadriq.uintal(sii-p6r-kwod-ri-kwln'tal), 
a.    Same  as  superq^Mdripartient. 

superreflectiont  (sii"per-re-flek'shgn),  n.  The 
reflection  of  a  reflected  image ;  the  echo  of  an 
echo. 

The  voice  in  that  chappel  createth  speciem  speciei,  and 
maketh  succeeding  gwper-re/tecte'ojM;  foritmeltethby  de- 
grees, and  every  reflexion  is  weaker  than  the  former. 

Baoon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  249. 

superregal  (su-p6r-re'gal),  a.  More  than  regal. 
Waterland,  Works,  Iir."348. 

superrewardt  (su"p6r-re-wArd'),  i>.  *.  To  re- 
ward to  excess.    Bacon',  To  King  James. 

superroyal  (su-p6r-roi'al),  a.  Noting  a  size  of 
paper.    Bee  paper. 

supersacral  (sii-p^r-sa'kral),  a.  In  anat,  sit- 
uated on  or  over  (dorsad'or)  the  sacrum :  as, 
the  supersacral  foramina,  processes,  or  nerves. 

snpersaliencyt  (su-p6r-sa'li-en-si),  n.  [<  super- 
salien{t)  +  -ey.]  The  act  o'f  leaping  on  any- 
thing.  /Sir  r.  Bj-owJie, Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  1.  .[Rare.] 
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Surplus;  ex-  supersalientt  (su-p6r-sa'li-ent),  a.    [=  OP. 
sursaillant  =  Sp.  Pg.  sobresaliente,  <  L.  super, 
"plus  of  the    on,  +  salien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  satire,  leap.]    Leaping 
fe  Warriors,     upon.     [Bare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

supersalt  (su'p6r-salt),  n.  An  acid  salt;  a  salt 
with  a  greater  number  of  equivalents  of  acid 
than  base:  opposed  to  subsalt.  H.  Spencer, 
Universal  Progress,  p.  40. 
supersaturate  (su-p6r-saj'u-rat),  v.  t.  To  satu- 
rate to  excess ;  add  to  beyond  saturation. 

A  recently  magnetised  magnet  will  occasionally  appear 
to  be  supersatv/rated. 

S.  P.  Thmnpson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  85. 


supersaturation  (su-per-sa|-u-ra'slion),  n.  The 
operation  of  saturating  to  excess,  or  of  adding 
to  beyond  saturation ;  the  state  of  being  super- 
saturated. 

superscapular  (BU-p6r-skap'u-lar),  a.  Same  as 
suprascapular. 

superscribe  (sTi-pfer-skrib'),  »•  *• ;  pret;  and  pp. 
superscribed,  ppr.  superscribing.  [=  Sp.  sobre- 
scribir = It.  soprasi^ivere,  <  L .  superscribere,wnte 
over,  write  upon,  superscribe,  <  super,  over,  + 
scribere,  write :  Bee  scribe.]  1.  To  write  or  en- 
grave on  the  top,  outside,  or  surface ;  inscribe ; 
put  an  inscription  on. 

An  ancient  monument,  superscribed.  Addison. 

2.  To  write  the  name  or  address  of  one  on  the 
outside  or  cover  of:  as,  to  superscribe  a  letter. 

Produces  Mounsieur's  letter,  superscribed  to  her  Majes- 
tic. AMbrey,  Uves  (Sylvanus  Scory). 

superscript  (su'p6r-skript),  a.  and  ».  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  sdbrescrito  =  It.  soprasoritto,  <  L.  superscrip- 
tes,  pp.  oi superscribere,  superscribe:  see  super- 
scribe.] I.  a.  Written  over  or  above  tho  line : 
the  opposite  of  subscript.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol., 
JX.  321. 

II.  n.  The  address  of  a  letter;  superscrip- 
tion.   Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2.  135. 

superscription  (sii-pfer-skrip'shon),  n.  [<  OP. 
superscription  =  It.  soprascrigione,  <  L.  super- 
scripUo(n-),  a  writing  above,  <  superscribere, 
write  over:  see  superscribe.]  1.  The  act  of 
superscribing. —  2.  That  which  is  written  or 
engraved  on  the  outside  of  or  above  something 
else;  especially,  an  address  on  a  letter. 
The  superseriptum  of  his  accusation  was  written  over, 

THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  Mark  XV.  26. 

supersecularf  (su-per-sek'u-lar),  a.  Being 
above  the  world  or  secular  tKings.    Bp.  Hall. 

supersede  (sii-p6r-sed'),  «.  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  «««- 
perseded,  ppr.  superseding.  [<  OP.  superseder, 
superceder,  P.  supersSder  (vernacularly  OP.  and 
P.  sv/rseoir),  leave  off,  desist,  delay,  defer,  <  L. 
supersedere,  sit  upon  or  above,  preside,  also,  in 
a  deflected  use,  commonly  with  the  abl.,  desist 
from,  refrain  from,  forbear,  omit,  ML.  also  post- 
pone, defer,  <  super,  above,  +  sedere,  sit:  see 
sedent,  sit.  In  OP.  (superceder)  and  ML.  (super- 
cedere)  the  verb  was  confused  with  L.  cedere,  go : 
see  cede.  Hence  ult.  (<  L.  supersedere)  E.  sur- 
cease, confused  with  cease.]  1.  To  make  void, 
inefficacious,  or  useless  by  superior  power,  or 
by  coming  in  the  place  of;  set  aside;  render 
unnecessary;  suspend;  stay. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  here  is  nothing 
supposed  that  can  sttpersede  the  Imown  laws  of  natural  mo- 
tion. Bentley,  Boyle  Lectures,  Sermon  v. 
It  is  a  sad  sight  ...  to  see  these  political  schemers, 
with  their  clumsy  mechanisms,  trying  to  supersede  the 
great  laws  of  existence.     H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  322. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  or  take  the  room  of;  dis- 
place; supplant;  replace:  as,  aji  o&cer  super- 
seded by  another. 

A  black  and  savage  atrocity  of  mind,  which  supersedes 
in  them  the  common  feelings  of  nature. 

Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 

One  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other.       Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxii. 

supersedeas  (su-per-se'df-as),  n.  [So  called 
from  this  word  in  the  writ:  li.  supersedeas,  2d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  supersedere,  forbear: 
see  supersede.]  1 .  In  law,  a  writ  having  in  gen- 
eral tne  effect  of  a  command  to  stay,  on  good 
cause  shown,  some  ordinary  proceedings  which 
ought  otherwise  to  have  proceeded. 

A  writof  supersedeas  was  issued  to  prevent  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  the  city  was  filled  with  the  armed  fol- 
lowers of  the  duke.  Sttibhs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  360. 

2.  Hence,  a  stay;  a  stop. 
To  give  a  supersedeas  to  industry. 

Hammond,  Works,  I.  480. 

superseder  (sii-p6r-se'der),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wnich  supersedes.    Browning,  Paracelsus. 

supersedere  (su'^pSr-se-de're),  n.  [So  called 
from  this  word  in  the  contract  or  writ:  L.  su- 
persedere, forbear:   see  supersede.]     In  Scots 


supersolar 

law :  (a)  A  private  agreement  among  creditors, 
under  a  trust-deed  and  accession,  that  they  will 
supersede  or  sist  diligence  for  a  certain  period. 
(6)  A  judicial  act  by  which  the  court,  where  it 
sees  cause,  grants  a  debtor  protection  against 
diligence,  without  consent  of  the  creditors. 
supersedure  (sii-p6r-se'dur),  n.  [<  supersede  + 
-lire.]  The  act  of  superseding;  superse.ssion : 
as,  the  supersedure  of  trial  by  jury. 

To  suppose  it  necessary  to  undertake  his  supersedure  by 
stealth.  T?te  Century,  XXIX.  632. 

superseminatef  (su-p6r-sem'i-nat),  v.  t.  [< 
LL.  supersendnatus,  pp.  of  superseminare  (>  Sp. 
sobresembrar  =  Pg.  sobresemear),  ^sow  over  or 
upon,  <  L.  super,  over,  +  semmare,  sow:  see 
seminate.]  To  scatter  ([seed)  above  seed  already 
sown ;  also,  to  disseminate. 

The  church  .  .  .  was  against  .  .  .  punishing  difference 
in  opinion,  till  the  popes  of  Borne  did  superseminMe  and 
persuade  the  contrary. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  VSZS),  II.  382. 

SUperseminationf  (su-p6r-sem-i-na'shon),  n. 
[<  superseminate  +  -ionT]  The  sowing  of  seed 
over  seed  already  sown. 

They  were  no  more  than  tares,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  of  another 
sowing  (a  supersemination,  as  the  Vulgar  reads  it). 

Heylin,  Reformation  (Ded.).    (Davies.) 

superseminatort  (su-p6r-sem'i-nartor),  n.  [< 
LL.  superseminator,  <  superseminarej  sow  over : 
see  superseminate.]  One  who  superseminates. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  H.  148. 

supersensible  (su-p6r-sen'si-bl),  a.  Beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sensesj  above  the  natural  powers 
of  external  perception;  supersensual:  applied 
either  to  that  which  is  physical  but  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  be  perceptible  by  any  normal 
sense,  or  to  that  which  is  spiritual  and  so  not 
an  object  of  any  possible  sense. 

The  scientific  mind  and  the  logical  mind,  when  turned 
towards  the  supersensSble  world,  are  apt  to  find  the  same 
difficulty,  only  in  a  much  greater  degree,  as  they  find  in 
dealing  with  objects  of  imagination,  or  with  pure  emo- 
tions. J.  C.  Shm/rp,  Culture  and  Religion,  p.  113. 
Atoms  are  supersensible  beings. 

0.  T.  Ladd,  FhysioL  Psychology,  p.  676. 

supersensibly  (su-per-sen'si-bli),  adv.  In  a 
supersensible  manner.  A.  B.  Alcott,  Tablets, 
p.  16. 

supersensitive  (sii-p6r-sen'si-tiv),  a.  Exces- 
sively sensitive ;  morbidly  sensitive. 

Her  supersensitive  ear  detects  the  scratch  of  her  mother's 
pen.  B.  S.  Phelps,  Sealed  Orders,  p.  30O. 

supersensitiveness  (su-per-sen'si-tiv-nes),  n. 
Morbid  sensibility;  excessive  sensitiveness; 
extreme  susceptibility. 

supersenso^  (su-per-sen'so-ri),  a.  Super- 
sensual.     [Bare.] 

This  definite  line  embraced  all  that  mass  of  actual  or 
alleged  instances  in  which  the  mind  of  one  person  has 
been  impressed  by  that  of  another  through  supersensoiry 
channels,  or  at  least  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  communication 
through  the  senses.  New  Priruxton  Bev.,  IV.  274. 

supersensual  (sii-p6r-sen'§u-al),  a.  Above  or 
beyond  the  senses;  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
be  perceptible  by  sense,  or  not  by  sense  with 
which  man  is  endowed;  specifically,  spiritual. 
Also  used  substantively. 

In  our  inmost  hearts  there  is  a  sentiment  which  links 
the  ideal  of  beauty  with  the  Supersensual. 

Bvlwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  vii.  23. 

Everything,  the  most  supersensual,  presented  itself  to 
his  [Dante'a]  mind,  not  as  an  abstract  idea,  but  as  a  visible 
type.  tofweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  89. 

SUpersensuous(sii-per-sen'gu-us),a.  1.  Super- 
sensible; supersensual. 

A  faithless  supersensuous  and  ideal  ...  is  a  covert  su- 
perstition. A.  B.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  182. 

2.  Extremely  sensuous;  more  than  sensuous. 
Imp.  Diet. 

superserriceable  (sii-per-ser'vi-sa-bl),  a.  Over- 
serviceable  or  officious ;  doing  more  than  is  re- 
quired or  desired. 
A  .  .  .  superserviceeMe,  finical  rogue. 

Shale.,  Lear,  iL  2. 19. 

supersesquialteral  (sii-per-ses-kwi-al'tfer-al), 
a.    Being  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  2. 

supersesquitertial  (sii-p6r-ses-kwi-t6r'shal),  a. 
Being  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  3. 

supersession  (su-per-sesh'on),  n.  [<  ML.  *su- 
persessio(n-),  <  L.  supersedere,  pp.  supersessus, 
forbear:  see  supersede.]  The  act  of  supersed- 
ing, or  setting  aside;  supersedure. 

The  tide  of  secret  dissatisfaction  which  .  .  .  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  [liberalism's]  sudden  collapse  and 
supersession.  M.  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  i. 

supersolar  (su-p6r-s6'lar),  a.    Situated  above 
the  stm.     [Rare.] 
Lit  by  the  supersolar  blaze.  Mmerson,  Threnody. 
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supersolid  (sfi'per-soKid),  n.  A  magnitude  of 
more  tlian  three  dimensions. 

supersphenoidal  (su''p6r-sfe-noi'dal),  a.  Situ- 
ated on  or  over  (oephalad"  or  dorsad  of)  the 
sphenoid  bone:  as,  the  supersphenoidal  pitui- 
tary fossa  or  body. 

superspiritual  (su-p6r-spir'i-tu-al),  a.  Exces- 
sively spiritual ;  over-spiritual'.  " 

superspirituality  (sii-per-spir"i-tu-al'i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  superspiritual. 

TUa  extreme,  unreal  mper-spirituality  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  Dualism. 

O.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  286. 

SUpersquamosal  (su'p6r-skwa-m6'sal),  n.  A 
bone  of  the  skull  of  iohthyosaurs,  IJehind  the 
postfrontal  and  postorbital.     Owen. 

superstition  (su-p6r-stish'on),  n.  [Early  mod. 
B.  supersUcion,  supmsMcyon;  <  OP.  (and  P.)  su- 
perstition =  Sp.  supersUcion  =  Pg.  supersOcSo 
=  It.  superstizione,  superstition,  <  L.  supersti- 
tio{n-),  excessive  fear  of  the  gods,  unreasonable 
religious  belief,  superstition;  connected  with 
superstes  (supersUt-),  standing  by,  being  pres- 
ent (as  a  noun,  a  bystander,  a  witness),  also 
standing  over,  as  in  triumph,  also,  in  another 
use,  surviving,  remaining,  <  superstare,  stand 
upon  or  over,  also  survive,  <  super,  over,  above, 
+  stare,  stand :  see  state,  stand.  As  in  the  ease 
of  reUgio{n-),  relligio{n^),  religion  (see  religion), 
the  exact  original  sense  of  swperstilM>{n-)  is  un- 
certain; it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  'stand- 
ing over  something'  in  amazement  or  awe.  The 
explanation  (reflected,  e.  g.,  in  the  quot.  from 
Lowell,  below)  that  it  means  lit.  'a  survival' 
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day'  ("daily  bread"),  or  bread  'necessary  to 
support  life'  (Mat.  vi.  11),  <  L.  super,  upon,  + 
substantia  (tr.  Gr.  ovala),  being,  substance :  see 
substance,  substantial.']  1.  More  than  substan- 
tial ;  beyond  the  domain  of  matter;  being  more 
than  (material)  substance :  used  with  special 
reference  to  Mat.  vi.  11,  where  the  Greek  kvioi- 
atog  ('daily'  in  the  authorized  version)  is  in  the 
Vulgate  svpersuhstanUalis. 

Thia  is  the  daily  bread,  the  heavenly  tupereubstawlMA 
bread,  by  which  our  souls  are  nourished  to  life  etemaL 
Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicanf^  v.  §  i. 

2.   [Tr.  Gr.  ivepofiamg.']    Superessential;  tran- 
scending all  natures,  all  ideas,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  existence  and  non-existence. 
supersubtilized  (sii-p6r-sut'il-izd),  a.    Subtil- 
ized or  refined  to  excess. 

Wire-drawn  sentiment  and  gwpergubtU'lxed  conceit. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  246. 
They  pretend  not  to  adore  the  Cross,  because  ■tisTOi.^-  supersubtle  (su-p6r-sut'l),  a.  Over-subtle; 
'*™"-  &M.».Table.Talk.n.io«.    g^^jiing.  eraity  man  excessive  degree.  Shah., 

Othello,  i.  3.  363. 

supersubtlety  (sn-p6r-sut'l-ti),  n.    Excessive 
subtlety ;  over-nicety  of  discrimination. 

The  supcrsubtteties  of  interpretation  to  which  our  Teu- 
tonic cousins,  who  have  taught  us  so  fnuch,  are  certainly 
somewhat  prone.  Lowell,  Don  Quixote. 
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one  who  is  bound  by  religious  superstitions. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

superstitious  (su-p6r-stish'us),  a.  [Formerly 
also  supersticious;  =  F.  superstitieux  =  Sp.  Pg. 
supersUcioso  =  It.  superstizioso,  <  L.  supersU- 
Hosus,  full  of  superstition,  superstitious,  also 
soothsaying,  prophetic,  ML.  also  extraordinary, 
ambiguous,  s  Sttpers*i<»o(re-),  superstition:  see 
superstition.']  1.  Believing  superstitions,  re- 
ligious or  other;  addicted  to  superstition;  es- 
pecially, very  scrupulous  and  rigid  in  religious 
observances  through  fear  or  credulity;  full  of 
idle  fancies  and  scruples  in  regard  to  religion. 

Deuised  by  the  religious  persons  of  those  dayes  to  abuse 
the  9uper8tititm8  people,  and  to  encomber  their  busie 
braynes  with  vaine  hope  or  vaine  f  eare. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  £ng.  Poesie,  p.  218. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of,  or  proceeding 
from  superstition:  as,  superstitious  ritea. 


etitiMit. '  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  106. 

The  Easterns  appear  to  have  a  supenMUcia  dislike  to 
rebuilding  upon  the  site  of  a  former  town. 

O'Doiumm,  Merv,  xx. 

St.  Over-exact;  scrupulous  beyond  need,  as 
from  credulous  fear. 


Shall  squeamish  He  my  Pleasures  harvest  by 
Fond  supersticiffus  coyness  thus  prevent? 

J.  BemtmorU,  Psyche,  L  223. 

4t.  Idolatrously  devoted. 

Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 

Still  met  the  king?  loved  him  next  heaven?  obey'd  him? 

Been  out  of  fondness  superstitious  to  him  ? 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1. 131. 
Superstitious  uses.   See  use. 


(namely,  of  savage  or  barbarous  beliefs  gener-  superstitiously  (sii-per-stish'us-li),  o(fo.    In  a  gupertemporali  (sii-p6r-tem'p6-ral)"  a.  and  n 
ally  outgrown)  IS  modern,  and  is  entirely  for-    superstitious  manner;  with  superstition.  »_i"-    s.   *""*  ■',.'■      ^.  »"•.   ^  ■"     .     . 

ei^  to  Komau  thought.]  1 .  An  ignorant  or  ir-  SUperstitiousness  (sii-pfer-stish'us-nes), «.  The 
rational  fear  of  that  which  is  unknown  or  mys-  state  or  character  of  being  superstitious ;  su- 
terious ;  especially,  such  fear  of  some  invisible    perstition. 


existence  or  existences ;  specifically,  religious  superstraint  (sii-pfer-stran'),  v.  t.  To  overstrain, 
belief  or  practice,  br  both,  founded  on  irrational    <""  stretch  unduly.     [Rare.] 


fear  or  credulity ;  excessive  or  unreasonable  re- 
ligious scruples  produced  by  credulous  fears. 

First  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard ;  the  sea 
workshigh,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the  ship  SUperStratUm  (SU-per-stra  turn),  n. 


be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That 's  your  superstitum.    Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  1.  BO. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all  than 
such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Him ;  for  the  one  is 
unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely;  and  certainly  super- 
stition is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity,     Bacon,  Superstition. 

\Vhere  there  is  any  religion,  the  devil  will  plant  super- 
stition. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  599. 

He  [Canon  Kingsley]  defines  guperstiHon  to  be  an  un- 
reasoning tear  of  the  unknown. 

Dawson,  I^^ature  and  the  Bible,  p.  216. 

A  superstition,  as  its  name  importe,  is  something  that 
has  been  left  to  stand  over,  like  unfinished  business,  from 
one  session  of  the  world's  witenagemot  to  the  next. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  92. 

2.  A  religious  belief  or  a  system  of  religion  re- 
garded as  based  on  ignorance  and  fear ;  espe- 
cially, the  worship  of  false  gods,  as  induced  by 
fear;  pagan  religious  doctrines  and  practices. 


In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it  is  strained 
the  less  superstraini-nff  goeth  to  a  note. 

Bacon,  Hat  Hist.,  §  182. 

pi.  super- 
strata (-ta).  [<  li.'superstratwmj nent.  of  super- 
stratus,  pp.  of  supersternere,  spread  above,  <  sm- 
per,  above,  +  sternere,  spread :  see  stratum.]  A 
stratum  or  layer  above  another,  or  resting  on 
something  else. 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix.  37. 

SUperstruct  (su-p6r-stmkt'),  V.  t.  [<  li.super- 
structus,  pp.  of  sjtpersfe-Merejbuildupon  or  over, 
<  super,  above,  +  struere,  build :  see  structure.] 
To  build  or  erect  upon  something.  Jer.  Taylor, 
Works  (ed.  1835),  fi.  35. 

superstruction  (sii-p6r-struk'shon),  n.  [<  su- 
perstruct  +  -4on.]     1    The^act'bf  erecting  or  supertragicarrsfl-pSr^traj'Tk^r'a. 


building  upon  something, 
ture. 


-2.  A  superstruc- 


My  own  profession  hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  ««- 
perstrucHons  upon  an  old  ruin.  Sir  J.  Denhoum. 


supersurface  (sii'p&r-s6r"fas),  n.  A  three- 
dimensional  continuum  in  five-dimensional 
space. 

supersust  (su-p6r'sus),  n.  In  music,  an  unusu- 
ally high  treble  voice  or  voice-part. 

supertelluric  (su'per-te-M'rik),  a.  Situated 
above  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere. 


1."  a.  Transcending  time,  or  independent  of 
time. 

II.  n.  That  which  transcends  or  is  indepen- 
dent of  time. 

Plotinus  and  Numenius,  explaining  Plato's  sense,  de- 
clare him  to  have  asserted  three  superte'mpor(ds  or  eter- 
nals, good,  mind  or  intellect,  and  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
CuAworfh,  Intellectual  System,  p.  625. 

supertemporal^  (su-p6r-tem'po-ral),  a.  In 
anat.,  situated  above  or  high  up  in  the  tem- 
poral region :  specifically  noting  certain  lateral 
cerebral  gyri  and  sulci. 

superterrene  (sH^pfer-te-ren'),  a.  [<  LL.  super- 
terrenus,  above  the  earth,  <  L.  super,  over,  + 
terra,  earth:  see  terrene.]  Being  above  ground 
or  above  the  earth ;  superterrestrial. 

superterrestrial  (sii'-'pfer-te-res'tri-al),  a.  Sit- 
uated above  the  world;  not  of  the  earth,  but 
superior  to  it;  supermundane;  superterrene. 
Also  supraterrestrial. 

supertonic  (sii'p6r-ton-ik),  n.  In  mtisic,  the 
tone  in  a  scale  next  above  the  tonic  or  key- 
note ;  the  second,  as  A  in  the  scale  of  G. 

,      .  .  ,,  Tragical 

to  excess. 

In 


supertripartient  (sii"p6r-tri-par'ti-ent),  a. 
the  ratio  of  7  to  4. 


He  destroyed  all  idolatry  and  clearly  did  extirpate  all  Buuerstructivet  rsfi-uSr-strnk'tivl   «     U  «,ir,^    SUpOrtriQlUartal  (Sii*p6r-tri-kw6r'tal),  O.  Same 
superstition.  lAumer,  Sen£on  of  the  Plough.   ^X,5?^^!;  1     tS^-i?  „^  „       +  J'''         '-^  ]^-  *^  supertripartient. 

Under  their  Druid-teachers,  the  heathen  Britons  made     'Ijf^  ^  ^"'^     ^"^*  "^  ""^^"^^^  °^  something  SUpertuboration  (sii-p6r-ta-be-ra'shon),  n.  The 


'  Druid-teachers,  the  heathen  Britons  made 
use  of  balls  of  crystal  in  their  idle  superf^Uffns  and  wicked 
practices.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  L  294. 

3.  Hence,  any  false   or  unreasonable  belief 
tenaciously  held:  as,  popular  sitpersMiiore*. 

Of  the  political  superstitions,  .  .  .  none  is  so  universal- 
ly diffused  as  the  notion  that  majorities  are  omnipotent. 
H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  232. 

4t.  Excessive  nicety;  scrupulous  exactness. — 
•5+.  Idolatrous  devotion. 


else 

Nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamental  error  can 
rescue  him  from  the  superslnuMve,  be  it  never  so  gross. 

Sa/mjmond. 
superstructort  (su-p6r-struk'tor),  n.     [<  smer- 
struct  +  -ori.]    One  who  builds  on  something 
else. 


Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  193.    (Davies.) 
superstructural  (sii-p6r-struk'tTir-al),  a.    [<  «m- 
p&rstructwre  +  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  su- 
perstructure. 
=  Spa..  1-3.  Superstition,  Credulity, Fanaticism, Bigotry,  superstructure  (su'p6r-struk"tiir)    re      ri  su- 
Cred«J«s/ is  a  general  readiness  to  believe  what  one  is  told,      t)«r««r«fl* -I- -i/w  1     1      Am?  a+motm     '-     ■- 


May  I  not  kiss  you  now  in  superstition  f 
For  you  appear  a  thing  that  I  would  kneel  to. 
Fletclier  (and  Massinger  1),  Lovers'  Progress,  iii.  3. 


without  sufBcient  evidence.  Superstition  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  eredvlity  in  regard  to  religious  beliefs  or  duties  or 
as  to  the  supernatural.  As  compared  with  fanaUiaxm  it 
is  a  state  of  fears  on  the  one  side  and  rigorous  obser- 
vances on  the  other,  both  proceeding  from  an  oppression 
of  the  mind  by  its  beliefs,  while  fanatieism  is  too  highly 
wrought  in  its  excitement  for  fear  or  for  attention  to  de- 
tails of  conduct.  FanaMaism  is  a  half-crazy  substitution 
of  fancies  for  reason,  primarily  in  the  field  of  religion,  but 
secondarily  in  politics,  ete.  FanaUcism  is  demonstrative, 
being  often  ready  to  undertake,  in  obedience  to  its  sup- 
posed duty  or  call  by  special  revelation,  tasks  that  are 
commonly  considered  wicked  or  treated  as  criminal.  Big- 
otry is  less  a  matter  of  action :  subjectively  it  is  a  blind 
refusal  to  entertain  the  idea  of  correctness  or  excellence 
in  religious  opinions  or  practices  other  than  one's  own ; 
objectively  it  is  an  attitude  matohing  such  a  state  of  mind. 
Credulity  is  opposed  to  skeptieism,  sniperstiUon  to  irrever- 


production  of  young  tubers,  as  potatoes,  from 
the  old  ones  while  still  growing, 
supertunic  (su'p6r-tu-nik),  n.  Any  garment 
worn  immediately  over  a  tunic :  used  loosely  in 
the  many  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  name 
more  precisely  garments  so  represented,  as  in 

Was  Gates's  narrative  a  foundation  or  a  superstructure.  oii^o't^niL°.f„^5.' /   -  ii    ,.       -■,-,- 
•washeoneof  the«MpeT«en«!Jo)-«ornot?  ^  SUperVacanCOUSt  (su'''p6r-va-ka'ne-us),  a.     [= 

Sp.  supervacdneo  =  It.  supervacaneo,  <  L.  super- 
vacaneus,  above  what  is  necessary,  needfess, 
superfluous,  <  super,  above,  +  vacuus,  empty, 
void:  see  vacuous.]  Superfluous;  unnecessary; 
needless ;  serving  no  purpose. 
I  held  it  not  altogether  supervacaneous  to  take  a  review 


perstruct  +  -t«re.]  1.  Any  structure  built  on 
something  else ;  particularly,  an  edifice  in  re 
lation  to  its  foundation. 


of  them. 


BoweU,  Letters,  ii.  60. 


I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifice  of  nature  nor 
for  raising  any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her  plans  _ 

^<f<ifeo«,  Spectator,  No.  98.  supervacaneousnosst 

2.  Hence,  anything  erected  on  a  foundation  or  

basis. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with  all  Tom  Fo- 
lio's impertinencies,  hath  greater  superstructures  and  em- 
bellishments of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  168. 

3.  In  railway  engim,.,  the  sleepers,  rails,  and 
fastenings  of  a  railway,  in  contradistinction 
to  roadried. 


supervacaneouslyt  (su'^pSr  -  va  -ka'ne  -  us  -  Ii), 
adv.  In  a  superfluous  manner;  needlessly. 
Imp.  Diet. 


ence, /anoHcism  to  indifference,  Ugotry  to  laUtudinarian-  SUOerSUDStantial  (SU^per-SUb-stan'shal),  o.    [<  SUpervene   (su-D6r-ven' 


,,^_ (su'pfer-va-ka'ne-us- 

nes),»i.  Needlessness;  superfluousness.  Bailey. 
supervacuoust  (sii-per-vak*u-us),  a.  [<  L.  svr 
pervacuus,  needless,  supei-fluous,  <  super,  over, 
+  vacum,  empty,  void:  see  vacuous.]  Being 
more  than  is  necessary;  supererogatory. 
„„?®  Pope  having  the  key,  he  may  dispense  the  mpn- 

tSTl'^"<'•'^^°/  °'.''«"  ('^^o  d°  ™<"-e  *»"  is  required  for 

their  salvation)  to  sinners  who  have  no  merit  of  their  own. 

Evelyn,  True  Eeligion,  II.  2i:5. 


ism.    See  enihusiastiG. 


'), 


„„..    „„.  ......^^..^.  LL.  supersubstantiaUs:  sc.  panis,  an  imperfect  "sup^l^md  nn?''™3J;,-l  *" '  r^^-t  ^""^  P?' 

SUperstitionistt(su-p6r-stish'on-ist),».     [<««-    translationofGr.^..oi.,of,s\i^C,brea^d'suf-    =^s7SrS, X^r^- pilof^eT;- 7 
perstitwn  +  -ist.]    One  who  is  superstitious;    ficient  for  the  day'  or  bread  'for  the  coming    superverrire,  soprawenire,<'L::i4'^entl^wme 


supervene 

over  or  upon,  overtake,  <  super,  above,  +  venire, 
come :  see  come.']  To  come  in  as  extraneous 
upon  something;  be  added  or  joined;  follow 
in  close  conjunction. 

The  dawning  of  the  day  is  not  materially  turned  into 

the  greater  light  at  noon ;  but  a  greater  light  euperveneth. 

Baxter,  Saints'  Rest,  ir..  To  the  Keader. 

The  tall  candles  sank  into  nothingness ;  their  flames 

went  out  utterly ;  the  blackness  of  darkness  mpervemd. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  311. 

supervenient  (su-p6r-ve'nient),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  guperveniente,  <  L.  superv'enien{t-)s,-ppT.  of  svA 
pervenire,  aome  upon:  see  s'uperverwj]  Coming 
in  upon  something  as  additional  or  extraneous ; 
superadvenient;  added;  additional;  following 
in  close  conjunction. 

That  branch  ol  belief  was  in  hinr  tupervenimt  to  Chris- 
tian practice.  Saynmond, 

supervention  (sii-p6r-ven'shon),  n.  {_=  8p. 
supervenokm  =  Pg,  supemengSlo,  (.LiL.superven- 
tio(n-),  a  coming  up,  <  L.  supervenvre,  come 
upon:  see  supervene.']  The  act,  state,  or  con- 
dition of  supervening. 

The  grave  symptoms  .  .  .  were  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  supervention  of  blood  poison,  originating  from  the 
wound.  J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  142. 

supervisal  (8u-p6r-vi'zal),  n.  [<  supervise  + 
-al.]  The  act  of  supervising;  overseeing;  in- 
spection; superintendence. 

Gilders,  carvers,  upholsterers,  and  picture-cleaners  are 
labouring  at  their  several  forges,  and  I  do  not  love  to 
trust  a  hammer  or  a  brush  without  my  own  supervUal. 

Walpole,  To  George  Montagu,  July  1, 1763. 

supervise  (su-p6r-viz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  su- 
pervised, ppr.  supervising.  [<  ML.  svpervisus, 
pp.  of  supervidere,  oversee,  <  L.  swper,  over,  -I- 
videre,  pp.  visvs,  see:  see  vision.]  1.  To  over- 
see; have  charge  of,  with  authority  to  direct 
or  regulate :  as,  to  supervise  the  erection  of  a 
house.  The  word  often  implies  a  more  general  care, 
with  less  attention  to  and  direction  of  details,  than  super- 
intend. 

The  small  time  I  supenyised  the  Glass-house,  I  got  among 

those  Venetians  some  Smatterings  of  the  Italian  Tongue. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  3. 

2t.  To  look  over  so  as  to  peruse;  read;  read 
over. 

You  find  not  the  apostrophas,  and  so  miss  the  accent; 
let  me  euperviee  the  canzonet.     Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 124. 

=Syn.  1.  See  list  under  mipeiiittend. 
superyiset  (sii-p6r-viz'),  n.  [<  supervise,  v.]  In- 
spection— On  tte  supervise,  at  sight;  on  the  first 
reading. 

Importing  Denmark's  health  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho  I  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life 
That,  an  fhe  supermse,  no  leisure  bated. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  23. 

supervision  (sii-pfer-vizh'on),  n.  [<  ML.  *su- 
pervisio{n-),  <  s«tper«i(ierej'pp.  svpervisus,  over- 
see: see  supervise.]  The  act  of  supervising  or 
overseeing;  oversight;  superintendence;  di- 
rection: as,  to  have  the  supervision  of  a  coal- 
mine; police  «««pemsJo«. =Syn.  See  list  under  m- 
perintenaence. 

supervisor  (sii-pfer-^'zor),  n.  [<  ME.  super- 
visor, <  ML.  supervisor,  i  supervidere,  pp.  super- 
visus,  supervise:  see  supervise.]  1.  One  who 
supervises;  an  overseer;  an  inspector;  a  super- 
intendent :  as,  the  supervisor  of  a  coal-mine ;  a 
supervisor  of  the  customs  or  of  the  excise. 

I  desire  and  pray  you  .  .  ..  make  a  substanciall  bille  in 
my  name  upon  the  said  mater,  .  .  .  the  said  bille  to  be 
put  up  to  the  Kyng,  whiche  is  chief  supermsor  of  my  said 
Lordis  testament,  and  to  the  Lordes  Spirituelle  and  Tem- 
porelle,  as  to  the  Comyns,  of  this  present  Farlement,  so 
as  the  iij.  astates  may  graunte  and  passe  hem  cleerly. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  372. 

Your  English  gangers  and  supervisors  that  you  have 
sent  down  benorth  the  Tweed  have  ta'en  up  the  trade  of 
thievery.  Seott,  Rob  Hoy,  iv. 

The  twelve  Supervisors  of  Estates  tat  Ludlow]  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner  [by  the  thirty-seven,  or  common  coun- 
cil at  large],  .  .  .  Their  business  is  to  attend  to  the  let- 
ting and  management  of  the  corporation  estates. 

Municip.  Corp.  Report  (1885),  p.  2790. 

2t.  A  spectator ;  a  looker-on. 

Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on? 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  395. 

3t.  One  who  reads  over,  as  for  correction. 

The  author  and  supervisors  of  this  pamphlet.     Sryden. 

4.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  an  elected 
ofBcer  of  a  township  or  town  having  principal 
charge  of  its  administrative  business.  The  affairs 
of  a  township  are  managed  in  some  States  by  a  board  of 
supervisors,  in  some  by  a  single  supervisor ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  supervisor  of  the  town  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  town  officers,  but  his  concurrent  action  with  one  or 
more  of  the  others  is  often  required,  and  the  supervisors 
of  all  the  townships  in  a  county  constitute  together  the 
county  board,  charged  with  the  administrative  business 
of  the  county. 
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Where  there  are  several  supervisors  or  trustees  in  the 
township,  it  is  common  to  associate  them  together  as  a 
Board,  and  under  such  an  arrangement  they  very  closely 
resemble  the  New  England  board  of  selectmen  in  their 
administrative  functions.  W.  Wilson,  State,  §  1014. 

supervisorsbip  (su-p6r-vi'zor-ship),  n.  [<  su- 
pervisor +  -ship.]    The  office  of  a  supervisor. 

supervisory  (su-pfer-vi'zo-ri),  a.  [<  supervise  + 
-ory.]    Pertaining  to  or  having  supervision. 

The  Senate,  in  addition  to  its  legislative,  is  vested  also 
with  supervisory  powers  in  respect  to  treaties  and  ap- 
pointments. Cathomn,  Works,  1. 180. 

supervisual  (su-p6r-vig'ii-al),  a.  [<  L.  svper, 
over,  +  visus,  seeing,  sight:  see  visual.]  Ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  visual  powers. 

Such  an  abnormally  acute  sapermsiual  perception  is  by 
no  means  impossible.    The  Academy,  July  12, 1890,  p.  28. 

SUpervivet (su-p6r-viv' ),v.t.  [< ME. supervvoen, 

<  L.  svpervivere,  live  beyond,  outlive,  <  super, 
over,  +  vwere,  live :  see  vivid.  Of.  survive.]  To 
live  beyond ;  outlive ;  survive.  Lydgate,  Miuor 
Poems.     [Eare.] 

supervolute  (sii'p6r-vo-lut),  a.  [<  LL.  super- 
volutus,  pp.  of  supervotvere,  roll  over,  <  L.  super, 
above,  +  voVvere,  roll,  turn  about.]  In  hot., 
noting  a  form  of  estivation  in  which  the  plaits 
of  a  gamopetalous  corolla  successively  overlap 
one  another,  as  in  the  morning-glory,  jimson- 
weed,  etc. :  same  as  con/volute  except  tidat  the 
latter  refers  to  petals  instead  of  plaits ;  also,  of 
a  leaf,  same  as  convolute. 

supervolutive  (sH^pfer-vo-lii'tiv),  a.  [<  super- 
volute  -f  -4»e.]  In  oot.,  noting  an  estivation  in 
which  the  plaits  of  a  corolla  or  a  vernation  in 
which  the  leaves  are  supervolute.     [Eare.]. 

supinate  (su'pi-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  supi- 
nated,  ppr.  supinati/ng.  [<  L.  supinatus,  pp.  of 
supinare,  bend  or  lay  backward  or  on  the  back, 

<  supinus,  lying  on  the  back :  see  supine.]  In 
anat.  andphysiol.,  to  bring  (the  hand)  palm  up- 
ward. In  this  position  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
parallel.    See  pronate. 

The  hand  was  pronated,  and  could  not  be  supinated  be- 
yond the  midway  position.  Laruxt,  1890, 1.  464. 

supination  (sii-pi-na'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  swpination 
=  Sp.  supinacion  =  It.  supinazione,  <  EL.  supi- 
natio(n-),  <  supinare,  bend  or  lay  backward  or 
on  the  back:  see  supinate.]  1.  The  act  of  ly- 
ing or  the  state  of  being  laid  on  the  back,  or 
face  upward. — 2.  In  ana*.  a,nd.  physiol.:  (a)  A 
movement  of  the  forearm  and  hand  of  man  and 
some  other  animals  which  brings  the  palm  of 
the  hand  uppermost  and  the  radius  and  ulna 
parallel  with  each  other,  instead  of  crossing 
each  other  as  in  the  opposite  movement  of  pro- 
nation. (&)  The  position  of  the  forearm  and 
hand  in  which  the  ulna  and  radius  lie  parallel, 
not  crossed,  and  the  hand  lies  flat  on  its  back, 
palm  upward:  the  opposite  of  jproMflsfioTO.  The 
act  is  accomplished  and  the  position  is  assumed 
by  means  of  the  supinators,  aided  by  the  biceps. 
— 3.  In  fencing,  the  position  of  the  wrist  when 
the  pahn  of  the  hand  is  turned  upward.  Rolando 
(ed.  Forsyth). 

supinator  (su'pi-na-tor),  w. ;  pi.  supinatores  (su'''- 
pi-na-to'rez)  or  supinators  (su'pi-na-tgrz). 
[NL.',  <  L.  supinare,  pp.  supinatus,  bend  or  lay 
backward:  see  st^inate.]  A  muscle  which  su- 
pinates  the  forearm:  opposed  to  pronator :  as, 
the  biceps  isa  powerfiu  supinator  of  the  fore- 
arm.—  Supinator  brevls,  a  muscle  at  the  proximal  end 
of  the  forearm.  It  arises  from  the  ulna  and  lateral  liga- 
ments of  the  elbow,  and  is  wrapped  around  the  radius 
and  inserted  upon  its  outer  side.— Supinator  longUB,  a 
flexor  and  supinator  muscle  of  the  forearm,  lying  super- 
flolally  along  the  radial  side  ol  the  forearm.  It  arises 
chiefly  from  the  external  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  is  inserted  into  the  styloid  process  of  the  ra- 
dius. Also eaXiedilnrachioradidlis.  SeecutundermjMcfoi. 
— Supinator  radii  brevls.  Same  as  supinator  brevis.— 
Supinator  radU  longus.  Same  as  supinator  longus. — 
Supinator  ridge  of  the  humerus,  the  ectocondylar 
ridge,  a  ridge  running  up  from  the  outer  condyle,  giving 
attachment  to  the  supinator  longus  and  other  muscles. 

supine,  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.supino,  <  L.  su- 
pirms,  turned  or  thrown  backward,  lying  on  the 
back,  prostrate,  also  going  backward,  retro- 
grade, going  downward,  sloping,  inclined;  figur- 
atively, inactive,  negligent,  careless,  indolent; 
neut.  supinmii,  sc.  verbum,  applied  in  LL.  to  the 
verbal  noun  in  -turn,  -tu  (the  supine),  and  also  to 
the  verbal  form  in  -ndum  (the  gerund),  lit.  'the 
absolute  verb' — that  is,  a  verbal  form  with- 
out distinctions  of  voice,  number,  person,  and 
tense — supinum,  lit.  'inactive,' hence  neutral, 
absolute,  translating  Gr.  6etik6v  as  applied  to 
the  verbal  form  in  -Hov,  called  eirlppriiia  Bctck&v, 
lit.  'the  absolute  adverb,'  or  verbal  adjunct 
{deTiK&vt  neut.  of  denK6(,  in  gram,  positive,  ab- 
solute); <  «mI>,  under,  beneath:  see  sub-.]  I.  a. 
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(su-pin').  1.  Lying  on  the  back,  or  with  the 
face  upward:  opposed  to  prone. 

That  they  buried  their  dead  on  their  backs,  or  In  a 

supine  position,  seems  agreeable  unto  profound  sleep  and 

common  posture  of  dying.    Sir  T.  Broume,  Dm-burial,  iv. 

Supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 

And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  st.  & 

2.  Leaning  backward;  inclined;  sloping:  said 
of  localities. 

If  the  vine 
On  rising  ground  be  plac'd,  or  hills  supine, 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions. 

,   Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Qeorgics,  ii.  373. 

3.  Negligent;  listless;  heedless;  indolent; 
thoughtless;  inattentive;  careless. 

The  Spaniards  were  so  supine  and  unexercis'd  that  they 
were  afraid  to  Are  a  greate  gun. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  20, 1674. 
Long  had  our  dull  forefathers  slept  supijie, 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine. 

Addison,  The  Greatest  English  Poets. 

Milton  .  .  .  stands  out  in  marked  and  solitary  individ- 
uality, apart  from  the  great  movenient  of  the  Civil  War, 
apart  from  the  supine  acquiescence  of  the  Restoration,  a 
self-opinionated,  unforgiving,  and  unforgetting  man. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  276. 

4.  In  bot.,  lying  flat  with  the  face  upward,  as 
sometimes  a  thallus  or  leaf.==gjm.  1.  Prone,  etc. 
See  prostrate.— 3.  Careless,  Indolmt,  etc.  (see  listless),  inert, 
sluggish,  languid,  dull,  torpid. 

II.  n.  (sii'pin).  A  part  of  the  Latin  verb, 
really  a  verbal  noun,  similar  to  the  English 
verbals  in  -ing,  with  two  cases,  one  of  these,  usu- 
ally called  the  Jirst  supine,  ends  in  um,  and  is  the  accusa- 
tive case.  It  always  follows  a  verb  of  motion :  as,  abiit 
deambvloMm,  he  has  gone  to  walk,  or  he  has  gone  a-walk- 
ing.  The  other,  called  the  second  supine,  ends  inuot  the 
ablative  case,  and  is  governed  by  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives :  as,  faaie  dictu,  easy  to  be  told  (literally,  easy  in 
the  telling). 

supinet  (su-pin'),  adv.   [<  supine,  a.]   Supinely. 
So  supine  negligent  are  they,  or  perhaps  so  wise,  as  of 
passed  evills  to  endeavour  a  forgettulnesse. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  27. 

supinely  (sn-pin'li),  adv.    In  a  supine  manner, 
(o)  With  the  face  upward ;  on  one's  or  its  back. 
And  spreading  plane-trees,  where,  supinely  laid. 
He  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  quaffs  beneath  the  shade. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
(6)  Carelessly;  indolently;  listlessly;  drowsily;  in  a 
heedless  or  thoughtless  way. 

In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay. 

CraMe,  Works,!.  20L 

supineness  (su-pin'nes),  n.    The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  supine,  in  any  sense. 
supinityt  (su-pin'i-ti),  n.     [<  L.  supinita(t-)s,  a 
bending  baokwarS.,  a  lying  flat,  <  supinus :  see 
supine.]    Supineness. 
A  supinity  or  neglect  of  enquiry. 

5iir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  i;  6. 

suppaget  (sup'aj),  n.  [<  sup  +  -age;  cf .  herbage, 
pottage.]  That  which  may  be  supped;  sea- 
soning (?). 

For  food  they  bad  bread,  for  suppage,  salt,  and  for  sauce, 
herbs.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  72. 

suppalpationf  (sup-al-pa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  sup- 
palpari,  caress,  fondle  a  little,  <  sub,  under,  -I- 
palpari,  touch,  stroke :  see  palpation.]  The  act 
of  enticing  by  caresses  or  soft  words. 

If  plausible  suppalpatixiTis,  if  restless  importunities,  will 
hoise  thee,  thou  wilt  mount. 

Bp.  HaU,  Sermon  on  Fs.  cvii.  34. 

supparasitationt  (su-par"a-si-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
supparasite  +  -atton.]  T£e  act  of  flattering 
merely  to  gain  favor. 

In  time  truth  shall  consnme  hatred ;  and  at  last  a  gall- 
ing truth  shall  have  more  thanks  than  a  smoothing  sup- 
parasitcUion.  Bp.  Hall,  Best  Bargain,  Works,  V.  x. 

supparasitet  (su-par'a-sit),  v.  t.  [<  L.  suppara- 
sitari,  flatter  a  little,  <;  sub,  under,  +  parasitari, 
play  the  parasite,  <  parasitus,  a  parasite:  see 
parasite.']    to  flatter;  cajole. 

See  how  this  subtile  cunning  sophister  supparasUes  the 

people ;  that's  ambition's  fashion  too,  ever  to  be  popular. 

Dr.  Clarke,  Sermons  (1637),  p.  245.    {Latliam.) 

suppa'nrn,  n.    See  supawn. 

suppedaneoust  (sup-e-da'ne-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
*suppedaneus  (in  neut.  suppedaneum,  a  foot- 
stool), <  L.  sub,  under,  +  pes  {ped-),  foot  Qpe- 
daneus,  of  the  size  of  a  foot):  see  pedal.]  Be- 
ing under  the  feet.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err., 

V.  13. 

suppedaneum  (sup-e-da'nf-um),  «.  [LL.:  see 
suppedaneous.]  A  projection  or  support  under 
the  feet  of  a  person  crucified:  used  with  special 
reference  to  Christ  or  a  crucifix.    Eneyc.  Brit., 

VI.  611. 

suppeditatet  (su-ped'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  suppedi- 
tatus,  pp.  of  suppeditare,  subpeditare,  be  fully 
supplied,  be  in  store,  trans,  supply,  furnish,  per- 
haps for  *suppeUtare,  <  suppetere,  subpetere,  be 
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in  store,  be  present,  <  sub,  under,  +  petere,  seek : 
a&e petition.']    To  supply;  furnish. 

Whoever  Is  able  to  su^editote  all  things  to  the  sufficing 
[of]  all  must  have  an  intlnite  power. 

Bp.  Pears&n,  Expos,  of  Greed,  i. 

Buppeditationt  (su-ped-i-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  sup- 
peaitatio(n-),  <  suppecUtare,  supply:  see  sup- 
peditate.']    Supply;  aid  afforded. 
So  great  ministry  and  suppeditatum  to  them  both. 

Baxtm,  Advancement  of  learning,  il. 

supper  (sup'6r),  n.     [<  ME.  souper,  soper,  super, 

<  OF.  souper,  soper,  super,  P.  souper,  a  supper, 
inf.  used  as  a  noun,  <  soper,  P.  Souper,  sup :  see 
sup.]  Tlie  evening  meal ;  tlie  last  repast  of  the 
day;  speeiflcally,  a  meal  taken  after  dinner, 
whether  dinner  is  served  comparatively  early 
or  in  the  evening;  in  the  Bible,  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day — a  late  dinner  (the  later  Eo- 
mau  eena,  Greek  de'mvov). 

Anon  vpon  ther  mper  was  redy, 

She  seruyd  hym,  in  like  wyse  as  hym  ought 

Generydet  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  Ul. 
I  have  drunk  too  much  sack  at  supper. 

Skak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  S.  15. 
Last  Supper,  the  last  meal  eaten  by  Christ  with  his  dis- 
ciples before  his  death,  at  which  he  instituted  the  Lard's 
Supper. 

Ftyrst  in  the  sayd  Cirche  of  Mownte  Syon,  in  the  self 
place  wher  the  hyeh  auter  ys,  ower  blyssyd  Savior  Crist 
Jhu  made  hys  last  toper  and  mawdy  wt  Ms  Discipulis. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  37. 
Lord's  Supper.  See  Lord. — FaschaJ  supper,  the  Pass- 
over supper.    See  Passover. 

supper  (sup'6r),  V.  [<  supper,  «.]  I.t  intrcms. 
To  take  supper;  sup. 

This  night  we  cut  down  all  our  corn,  and  many  persons 
suppered  here.         Meeke,  Diary,  Aug.  27, 1691.    (Davies.) 

II.  trans.  To  give  supper  to.     [Rare.] 

Eester  was  tuppering  the  horses,  and  in  the  clamp  of 
their  feet  on  the  round  stable  pavement  he  did  not  hear 
her  at  first.  Mrs.  OaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vL 

supper-board  (sup'6r-b6rd),  n.  The  table  on 
which  supper  is  spread. 

Turned  to  their  cleanly  supper-boa/rd. 

Wordsworth,  Michael. 

SUppering  (sup'6r-iag),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sup- 
per, «.]  The  act  of  taking  supper ;  supper. 
[Bare.] 

The  breakfasting-tim^,  the  preparations  for  dinner,  .  .  . 
and  the  suppfffings  will  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  a 
very  necessary  manner. 

Ricliardsan,  Pamela,  IL  62.    (Dames.) 

supperless  (sup'6r-les),  a.  [<  swpper  +  -less.] 
Wanting  supper;  being  without  supper._ 

Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  1. 116. 

supper-time  (sup'6r-tim),  n.  The  time  when 
supper  is  taken;  evening.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv. 
2.  249. 

supplant  (su-planf),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  supplanten, 

<  OF.  (and  P. )  supplanter  =  Sp.  suplantar  =  Pg. 
supplantar  =  It.  supplantare,  soppiantare,  <  L. 
supplantare,  sulyplanta/re,  trip  up  one's  heels, 
overthrow,  <  sub,  under,  +  pla/nta,  sole  of  the 
foot:  seejpZoKt^.]     Xf.  To  trip  up,  as  the  heels. 

His  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  gapptantied  down  he  fell. 

Jiatm,,  P.  L.,  X.  518. 

2t.  To  overthrow;  cause  the  downfall  of;  de- 
stroy; uproot. 

I  that  have  .  .  .  scom'd 

The  cruel  means  you  practised  to  sitppUimit  me 

Massinger,  Renegade,  iv.  2. 
Oh  Christi  ouerthrowe  the  Tables  of  these  Money-chang- 
ers, and  with  some  whip  driue  them,  scourge  them  out  of 
thy  Temple,  which  supplavt  thy  plantations,  and  hinder 
the  gayning  of  Soules  for  gaine. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  133. 

3t.  To  remove ;  displace ;  drive  or  force  away. 

1  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Shalt.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  56. 

This,  in  ten  dales  more,  would  haue  snpplanted  vs  all 
with  death.      Quoted  in  Capt.  John  SmUKs  Works,  II.  3. 

4.  To  displace  and  take  the  place  of,  especially 
(of  persons)  by  scheming  or  strategy. 

He  gave  you  welcome  hither,  and  you  practise 

Unworthily  to  mpplarvt  him. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  ii.  3. 

Observe  but  how  their  own  Principles  combat  one  an- 
other, and  supplant  each  one  his  fellow. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

I  lamented  .  .  .  that  frugality  was  ««i>p!(mteii  by  intem- 
perance^ that  order  was  succeeded  by  confusion. 

Landar,  Imag.  Conv.,  Peter  the  .Great  and  Alexis, 

supplantaryt  (su-plan'ta-ii),  n.  The  act  of  sup- 
p&nting. 

Whiehe  is  conceyvid  of  envye. 

And  clepid  is  swbplantarye. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  184,  f.  76.    (Halliwea.) 

supplantation  (sup-lan-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  sup- 
pUintation  =  Sp.  suplantacion  =  Pg.  supplanta- 
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gSo  =  It.  supplantazione,  <  LL.  supplantaUo{n-), 
supplanting,  hypocritical  deceit,  <  L.  suppkm- 
tare,  supplant:  see  supplant.]  The  act  of  sup- 
planting. 

This  general  desire  of  aggrandizing  themselves  ...  be- 
trays men  to  a  thousand  ridiculous  and  mischievous  acts 
of  supplantation  and  detraction. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  9. 

supplanter  (su-plan'ter) ,  n.  [<  supplant  +  -eri.] 
One  who  supplants  or  displaces.  iSotith,  Ser- 
mons, VI.  iii. 

supple  (sup'l),  a.  [Also  dial,  souple  (pron. 
soup'l  and  so'pl) ;  <  ME.  sov^le,  <  OP.  souple, 
soupple,  P.  souple,  pliant,  flexible,  easily  bent, 
supple,  =  It.  suppUee,  humble,  suppliant,  <  L. 
supplex,  subplex  {-pUc-),  humble,  suppliant;  not 
found  in  the  lit.  sense  'bending  under,'  'bend- 
ing down';  <  sub,  under,  +  pUcare,  bend,  fold: 
see  plicate,  plait.  Ct.  supplicate.]  1.  Pliant; 
flexible ;  easily  bent :  as,  supple  joints ;  supple 
fingers. 

I  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 

Shak.,  Tempesti  iii.  3. 107. 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee?  MUton,  P.  L.,  T.  788. 

2.  Yielding;  compliant;  not  obstinate. 

A  f  eloun  firsts  though  that  he  be, 
Af tir  thou  shalt  hym  souple  se. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  L  8376. 
.  makes  not  the  vrill  supple,  it  hardens 
Locke,  Education,  §  78. 


If  it  [beating] . 
the  offender. 


3.  Capable  of  adapting  one's  self  to  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  others ;  bending  to  the  humor 
of  others ;  obsequious ;  fawning ;  also,  charac- 
terized by  such  obsequiousness,  as  words  and 
acts. 
Having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people. 

Shalt,  Cor.,  iL  2.  29. 
Call  me  not  dear, 
Nor  think  with  supple  words  to  smooth  the  groasness 
Of  my  abuses.  Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  ii.  2. 

He  [Cranmer]  was  merely  a  suj^,  timid,  interested 
courtier  in  times  of  frequent  and  violent  change. 

MacoAJtlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

4t.  Tending  to  make  pliant  or  pliable ;  sooth- 
ing. 

But  his  defiance  and  his  dare  to  warre 
We  swallow  with  the  xupple  oile  of  peace. 
Heywood,  2  Bdw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1.  96). 
=  Syn,  1.  Lithe,  limber,  lissome. 
supple  (sup'l),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  sumled,  ppr. 
suppling.  [<  ME.  souplen;  <  supple,  a?]  I.  trams. 

1.  To  make  supple;  make  pliant;  render  flexi- 
ble :  as,  to  supple  leather. 

The  Grecians  were  noted  for  light,  the  Parthians  for 

fearful,  the  Sodomites  tor  gluttons,  like  as  England  (God 

save  the  sample !)  hath  now suppled,litheA,  and  stretched 

their  throats.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  368. 

Black  bull-hides. 

Seethed  in  fat  and  suppled  in  flame. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  submissive,  humble,  or 
yielding. 

He  that  pride  hath  hym  withynne 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  no  wise 
Meken  ne  souplen  to  servyse. 

Bmn.  of  the  Eoae,  L  2244. 
She 's  hard  of  soul,  but  I  must  supple  her. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  ii.  2. 
To  set  free,  to  supple,  and  to  train  the  faculties  in  such 
wise  as  shall  make  them  most  effective  for  whatever  task 
life  may  afterwards  set  them. 

Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8, 1886. 

3.  Specifically,  to  train  (a  saddle-horse)  by 
making  him  yield  with  docility  to  the  rein, 
bending  his  neck  to  left  or  right  at  the  slight- 
est pressure. — 4+.  To  soothe. 

All  the  faith  and  religion  that  shall  be  there  canoniz'd 
is  not  sufficient,  without  plain  convincement  and  the 
charity  of  patient  instruction,  to  supple  the  least  bruise  of 
conscience.  MUton,  Areopagitica,  p.  55. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  soft  and  pliant. 

Only  his  hands  and  feet,  so  large  and  callous, 
Require  more  time  to  sypple. 

T.  TomMs  CO,  Albumazar,  Iii.  2. 

supple-chappedt  (sup'l-ohopt),  a.    Having  a 
supple  jaw;  having  an  oily  tongue. 
A  supple-chapped  flatterer.  Marston. 

supple-jack  (sup'l-jak), «,     l .  a  strong,  pliant 
cane. 

Take,  take  my  supple-jack, 

Play  St.  Bartholomew  with  many  a  back, 

Flay  half  the  academic  imps  alive. 

Woleot  (Peter  Pindar),  Lyric  Odes  for  1785,  i. 
2.  One  of  various  climbing  shrubs  with  strong 
lithe  stems,  some  of  them  furnishing  walking- 
sticks.  The  name  applies  primarily  to  several  West  In- 
dian and  tropical  American  species,  as  PatUlinia  curassa- 
viea,  P.  spharocarpa,  P.  Barbadense,  Serjania  polyphyUa 
(see  basket^wood)  and  some  other  species  of  Serjania,  and 
to  the  allied  Cardiospermum  grandiflorum.   In  the  south- 
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em  United  States  Berchemia  volubiUs,  a  high  twiner  of 
the  Bhamnacese,  is  so  called.  The  native  supple-jack  of 
Australia  consists  of  varieties  of  the  woody  climber  Clema- 
tis aristata;  that  of  New  Zealand  is  Bums  amstralis,  per- 
haps the  largest  known  bramble,  climbing  over  the  lofti- 
est trees,  also  called  New  Zealand  lawyer. 
supplelyt  (sup'l-li),  ad/i).  Pliantly;  with  sup- 
pleness.    Cotgrave. 

supplement  (sup'le-ment),  n.  [<  OP.  suppU- 
ment,  F.  supplement  =  Bp.  suplemento  =  Pg.  It. 
supplemento,i  L.  supplementum,  tli&t  with  which 
anything  is  made  full  or  whole,<  supplere,  make 
*  good,  complete,  supply:  see  supply.]  1.  An 
addition  to  anything,  by  which  it  is  made  more 
full  and  complete ;  particularly,  an  addition  to 
a  book  or  paper. 

No  man  seweth  a  pacche  of  rude  or  newe  clothe  to  an 
old  clothe,  ellis  he  takith  awey  the  newe  supplement  or 
pacche,  and  a  more  brekynge  is  maad. 

Wydif,  Mark  ii.  21. 

God,  which  hath  done  this  immediatel};,  without  so 
much  as  a  sickness,  will  also  immediately,  without  suj^- 
jnent  of  friends,  infuse  his  Spirit  of  comfort  where  it  is 
needed  and  deserved.  Donne,  Letters,  cxxiv. 

These  public  affections,  combined  with  manners,  are 
required  sometimes  as  supplements,  mmetimes  as  correc- 
tives, always  as  aids  to  law.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

2t.  Store;  supply. 

If  you  be  a  poet,  and  come  into  the  ordinary,  ...  re- 
peat by  heart  either  some  verses  of  your  own  or  of  any 
other  man's ;  ...  it  may  chance  save  you  the  price  of 
your  ordinary,  and  beget  you  other  supjOements. 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  118. 

They  cover  not  their  faces  unless  it  be  with  painting, 
using  all  the  supplement  of  a  sophisticate  beauty. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  62. 

3.  In  trigon.,  the  quantity  by  which  an  angle 
or  an  arc  falls  short  of  180°  or  a  semicircle. 
Hence,  two  angles  which  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  two  arcs 
which  are  together  equal  to  a  semi- 
circle, are  the  supplements  of  each 
other.— BUI  of  revivor  and  sup- 
plement. See  remvor. — Letters  of 
supplement,  in  Scotslaw,  letters  ob- 
tained on  a  warrant  from  the  Court 
of  Session,  where  a  party  is  to  be 
sued  before  an  inferior  court,  and 
does  not  reside  within  its  jurisdiction. 


BCE  is  the  supple- 
ment and  BCD  is  ttie 
complement  of  the  an- 
^le  BCA. 

In  virtue  of  these 
letters  the  party  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  infe- 
rior judge.— Oath  in  supplement,  in  Scots  law,  an  oath 
allowed  to  be  given  by  a  party  in  his  own  favor,  in  order 
to  turn  the  semiplena  probaUo,  which  consists  in  the  tes- 
timony of  but  one  witness,  into  the  plena  probatio,  af- 
forded by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses. =Syn.  1.  Ap- 
pendix, Supplemennt.  An  appeTiMx  contains  additional 
matter,  not  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  principal 
work,  but  related  to  it ;  a  supplememt  contains  additional 
material,  completing  or  improving  the  principal  work. 
supplement  (sup'le-ment),  V.  t.  [=  Sp.  suple- 
mentar  =  Pg.  supplementar ;  from  the  noun.] 
To  fill  up  or  supply  by  additions;  add  some- 
thing to,  as  to  a  writing,  etc. ;  make  up  deficien- 
cies m. 

The  parliamentary  grants  were  each  year  supplemenled 
by  ecclesiastical  grants  made  in  the  Convocations  of  the 
two  provinces. 

SMibs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  358. 

supplemental  (sup-lf-men'tal),  a.  [=  Sp.  suple- 
mental;  as  supplement  +  -at.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  supplement;  serving  to  supplement;  ad- 
ditional ;  added  to  supply  what  is  wanted sup- 
plemental air.  See  avr^.—  Supplemental  answer, 
bill,  or  pleading,  one  interposed  after  the  ordinary  an- 
swer, bill,  or  other  pleading,  in  order  to  bring  before  the 
court  facts  which  occurred  since  that  was  interposed,  or 
facts  which  were  omitted  and  not  allowable  subjects  for 
amendment.— Supplemental  arcs,  in  trigon.,  arcs  of  a 
circle  or  other  curve  which  subtend  angles  at  the  center 
amounting  together  to  180°.— Supplemental  chords, 
two  chords  of  a  conic  joining  one  point  to  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  a  diameter.— Supplemental  cone,  proceedingB, 
triangle.  See  the  nouns. — Supplemental  cusp,  in 
odorUag.,  a  cusp,  such  as  may  form  the  heel  of  a  molar, 
lowei^  than  and  additional  to  the  main  cusp  or  cusps  of  a 
tooth.— Supplemental  versed  aiae.intrigon.  Seesine^. 

supplementarily  (sup-lf-men'ta-ri-li),  adv.  In 
a  supplementary  manner. 

supplementary  (sup-lf-men'ta-ri),  a.  [=  F. 
suppUnientaire  =  Sp.  s'uplemeniario  =  Pg.  sup- 
plementaav);  as  supplement  + -ary."]  1.  Same 
a.fi  supplemental— 2.  Especially,  in  anat.  and 
sool.,  additional  (to  what  is  normal,  ordinary, 
or  usual) ;  added,  as  something  secondary,  sub- 
sidiary, or  useless;  supernumerary;  extra:  as, 
a  supplementary  digit  (a  sixth  finger  or  toe).— 
Supplementary  bladder,  a  sacculated  diverticulum  of 
the  wall  of  the  urinary  bladder.— Supplementary  curve, 
an  uuaginary  projection  of  a  curve  making  an  imaginary 
P^l^  real.  Such  projections  are  of  aid  in  comprehending 
the  theory  of  curves.— Supplementary  eye,  in  entonu, 
an  organ  furnished  with  from  5  to  10  hemispherical  lenses, 
apparently  superimposed  on  the  compound  eye :  a  struc- 
ture found  in  the  Aphididee  or  plant-lice.  Also  called 
tt^Aercte.— Supplementary  proceedings.  See  proceed- 
jns'.— Supplementary  respiration,  score,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Supplementary  spleen,  a  small  body  simi- 
lar to  the  spleen  In  structure  and  occasionally  found  in  its 
neighborhood;  a  splenoulus  or  lienculus. 

supplementation  (sup'le-men-ta'shon),  TO.  [< 
supplement  +  -aUon.]    'the  act  of  supplement- 
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ing,  filling  up,  or  adding  to.  Kmgsley.  (Imp. 
Bid.) 

supplementist  (sup'le-men-tist),  ■«.     [<  supple- 
ment +  -jst.]    One  who  supplements  or  adds. 
[Rare.] 
Not  merely  a  supplementist,  but  an  original  authority. 
dontanporary  See.,  LIII.  186. 
suppleness  (sup'1-nes),  n.     1.  The  property  of 
being  supple ;  pliableness ;  flexibility. 

HiB  [Daniel's]  diction,  if  wanting  in  the  more  hardy  evi- 
dencee  of  muscle,  has  a  suppleness  and  spring  that  give 
proof  of  training  and  endurance. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  139. 
2.  Readiness  of  compliance;  tBe  property  of 
easily  yielding;  facility;  capability  of  molding 
one's  self  to  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  others. 

He  .  .  .  had  become  a  by-word  for  the  certainty  with 
which  he  foresaw  and  the  su.g;fienessvrit\i  which  he  evaded 
danger.  Uacmilaiii,  Temple. 

=Syn.  1.  Seesu^e. 
supplete  (su-plef),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  st^pleted, 
ppr.  mppleting.   [<  L.  suppletus,  pp.  of  supplere, 
nil  out,  supply:  see  siipply.']    To  supplement. 
[Rare.] 

This  act  [ordinal  for  the  making  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
etc.]  was  luppleted,  the  reign  of  uniformity  was  extended, 
by  another,  a  truly  lamentable  decree. 

£.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Bng.,  xvi. 

Suppletive  (sup'le-tiv),  a.  [<  supplete  +  ■4ve.'] 
Supplying ;  suppletory.    Imp.  Diet. 

suppletory  (sup'lf-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  *siip- 
pletorius  (neut.  sitppletorivm,  a  supplement),  < 
L.  SMjjpiiere,  fill  out,  supply:  see  si^ly.']  I.  a. 
Supplying  defloienoies ;  supplemental. 

Many  men  have  certain  forms  of  speech,  certain  inter- 
jections,  certain  suppletory  phrases,  which  fall  often  upon 
their  tongue,  and  which  they  repeat  almost  in  every  sen- 
tence. Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 
Suppletory  oath,  (a)  The  testimony  of  a  party  in  sup- 
port of  the  accuracy  of  charges  in  his  own  accounts,  ad- 
mitted in  some  cases  at  common  law  notwithstanding  the 
general  rule  excluding  the  testimony  of  a  party  when  of- 
fered in  his  own  favor.  (&)  An  oath  in  supplement.  See 
sumleimenlt. 

II.  «. ;  pi.  suppletories  (-riz).  That  which  sup- 
plies what  is  wanted;  a  supplement. 

God  hath  in  his  infinite  mercy  provided  for  every  condi- 
tion rare  suppletories  of  comfort  and  usefulness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  VI.  177. 
Confirmation  ...  is  an  excellent  part  of  Christian  dis- 
cipline, by  which  children,  coming -to  years  of  discretion, 
are  examined  and  taught  what  thejr  are  enjoined  now  to 
perform  of  themselves ;  and  .  .  .  itisasu^^^etoT^toearly 
Baptism,  and  a  corroboration  of  its  graces,  rightly  made 
use  of.  Modyn,  True  Keligion,  n.  343. 

supplial  (su-pli'al),  n.  [<  supply  +  -a?.]  1. 
The  act  of  supplying,  or  the  thing  supplied. 

The  supplial  of  our  imaginary,  and  therefore  endless 
wants.  Warlmrton,  Works,  IX.  iv. 

2.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of  something 
else.     [Bare.] 

It  contains  the  choicest  sentiments  of  English  wisdom, 
poetry,  and  eloquence ;  it  may  be  deemed  a  supplial  of 
many  books.  C  Sicliardson,  Diet.,  Pref.,  ill. 

BUppliance^  (sup'U-ans),  n.     [<  suppUan(t)  + 
-ee7\    The  act  of  a  suppliant;  supplication. 
When  Oreece,  her  knee  in  supplianee  bent. 
Should  tremble.  Halleek,  Marco  Bozzaris. 

SuppUance^t  (su-pli'ans),  n.  [Also  supph/ance; 
<  supply  +  -ance.J  1.  The  aet  of  supplying  or 
bestowing. 

Which  euer,  at  command  of  Jove,  was  by  my  supplianee 
giuen.  Chapman,  Iliad,  viii.  321. 

2.  That  which  supplies  a  need  or  a  desire ;  sat- 
isfaction ;  gratification. 

A  violet  ...  ' 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  supplianee  of  a  minute. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i  3.  9. 

suppliant^  (sup'li-ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  suppM- 
amt,  ppr.  of  suppiwr,  entreat,  beg,  <  L.  svppli- 
eare:  see  supplicate."]  I.  a.  1.  Supplicating; 
entreating;  beseeching;  humbly  soliciting. 

The  rich  grow  suppHaiU,  and  the  poor  grow  proud. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  201. 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appear'd ; 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i.  120. 

2.  Expressive  of  humble  supplication. 
To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee.  Milton,  F.  L.,  L  112. 

No  more  that  meek  and  suppHard  look  in  prayer. 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force),  are  there. 

Crabhe,  Works,  1. 116. 

II.  n.  A  humble  petitioner ;  one  who  asks  or 
entreats  in  a  supplicating  manner. 

Spare 
This  forfeit  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliants  prayer. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  x.  841. 

By  Turns  put  on  the  Suppliant  and  the  Lord ; 
Threaten'd  this  Moment,  and  the  next  implor'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 
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BUppliant^t  (su-pli'ant),  o.  [<  supply  +  -ant] 
Supplementary. 

With  those  Legions 
Which  I  haue  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  leuie 
Must  be  suppliant. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  8  (folio  1623). 
suppliantly  (snp'li-ant-li),  adv.  In  a  supplicat- 
ing manner ;  as  a  suppliant. 
Suppliantly  to  deprecate  the  impending  wrath  of  God. 
Calvin,  On  Jonah  (trans.),  p.  22. 

suppliantness  (sup'li-ant-nes),  n.   The  quality 

of  being  suppliant.    Bailey. 
supplicancy  (sup'li-kan-si),  n.   [<  supplicam{t) + 

-ey.    Ct.  suppUance^."]    Supplianee ;  the  aet  of 

supplicating;  supplication.    Imp.  Diet. 
supplicant  (sup'fi-kant),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  suppU- 

can(t-)s,  ppr.  of  supplioare,  beseech,  supplicate : 

see  suppUcate.']    I,  a.  Entreating;  imploring; 

asking  humbly. 
[They]  offered  to  this  council  their  letters  supplicant, 

confessing  that  they  had  sinned. 

Bp.  Bull,  Corruptions  of  Church  of  Kome. 

II,  n.  One  who  supplicates  or  humbly  en- 
treats; a  humble  petitioner;  a  suppliant. 

The  prince  and  people  of  Nineveh  assembling  them- 
selves as  a  main  army  of  supplicants,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  God  to  withstand  them. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  24. 
All  his  determinations  are  delivered  with  a  beautiful 
humility ;  and  he  pronounces  his  decisions  with  the  air  of 
one  who  is  more  frequently  a  supi^ieant  than  a  judge. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

supplicantly  (sup'li-kant-li),  adv.  In  a  suppli- 
cating manner. 

supplicat  (sup'U-kat),  n.  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing, 
pros.  ind.  of  supplioare,  beseech:  see  suppli- 
cate.'] In  English  universities,  a  petition ;  par- 
ticularly, a  written  application  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  that  the  requisite  conditions 
have  been  complied  with. 

supplicate  (sup'U-kat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  sup- 
plicated, ppr.  suppUeaUng.  [<  L.  suppUcatus, 
pp.  of  suppUcare  (>  It.  supplicate  =  Sp.  supU- 
car  =  Pg.  supplicar  =  P.  supplier),  beseech, 


supplicate,  <  supplex  (smplic-),  kneeling  down, 
himible:  see  supple.]    1.  trans.  1.  To  beg  for; 


seek  or  invoke  by  earnest  prayer :  as,  to  _  ^^.^  , 
cate  a  blessing. — 2.  To  address  or  appeal  to  in 
prayer :  as,  to  supplicate  the  throne  of  grace. 

Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish?  shall  I  brook  to  be 

supplicated  f  Tennyson,  Boadicea. 

= Ssji.  1.  Bequest,  Beg,  etc.   See  ask^,  and  list  under  solicit. 

n.  intrans.  To  entreat  humbly;   beseech; 

implore;  petition. 

A  man  cannot  brook  to  suppticaie  or  beg.  Bacon. 

Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me 

supplieatingf  Tennyson,.^ciiA\aeA. 

supplicatingly  (sup'li-ka-ting-li),  adv.  In  a 
supplicating  manner;  by  way  of  supplication 
or  humble  entreaty. 

supplication  (sup-li-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  suppli- 
cation =  Sp.  supUcaoion  =  ]Pg.  suppUcagSo  =  It. 
suppUcazione,  <  L.  supplicatio{n-):  see  suppli- 
cate.] 1.  The  aet  of  supplicating  or  entreat- 
ing ;  humble  and  earnest  petition  or  prayer. 

Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear 
To  suppHcation.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  31. 

I  cannot  see  one  say  his  prayers  but,  instead  of  imitat- 
ing him,  I  tall  into  a  suppUcation  tor  him. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  ii.  6. 

2.  Petition;  earnest  or  humble  request. 

Are  your  supplications  to  his  lordship?    Let  me  see 
them.  SAa*.,  2Hen.  VI.,i.  3. 16. 

I  have  attempted  one  by  one  the  lords,  .  .  . 
With  supplication  prone  and  father's  tears. 
To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son  their  prisoner. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L  1459. 

3.  In  ancient  Rome,  a  solemnization,  or  cere- 
monial address  to  the  gods,  decreed  either  on 
occasions  of  victory  or  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger or  distress. — 4.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  litanies,  one  of  the  petitions  contain- 
ing a  request  to  (Jod  for  some  special  benefit, 
as  distinguished  foom  invocations  and  prayers 
for  deUveranee  from  evil  (deprecations  and  ob- 
secrations). In  its  wider  sense  the  word  includes  the 
intercessions ;  in  a  narrower  sense  it  excludes  these,  and 
is  applied  by  some  especially  to  that  part  of  the  AngUcan 
litany  which  begins  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.— Supplica- 
tions in  ttie  quill,  written  supplications.  [Other  ex- 
planations are  ^so  given.] 

My  lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and 
then  we  may  deliver  our  suppUeations  in  the  gvMl. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  i.  8.  3. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Suit,  Entreaty,  etc.  See  prayer^. 
supplicator  (sup'li-kar-tor),  n.  [=  It.  suppli- 
catore,  <  L.  supplicator,  <  suppUcare,  supplicate : 
see  supplicate.]  One  who  or  that  which  suppli- 
cates ;  a  suppliant.  Bp.  Hall,  Episcopacy  by 
Divine  Bight,  Conclusion,  §  1. 
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supplicatory  (sup'li-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<J  ,_ 
+  -ory.]  (jontaining  supplication,  or  humble 
petition ;  submissive ;  humble.  Bp.  Hall,  De- 
vout Soul,  i.  5  2. 

supplicavit  (sup-li-ka'vit),  n.  [So  called  from 
this  word  in  the  writ:  L.  suppUcavit,  3d  pers. 
sing.  perf.  ind.  of  supplioare,  supplicate :  see 
supplicate.]  In  la/w,  a  writ  formerly  issuing 
out  of  the  King's  (Queen's)  Bench  or  Chancery 
for  taking  the  surety  of  the  peace  against  any 
one. 

supplichevole  (sop-pli-ka'vo-le),  a.  [It.,  <  sup- 
plioare, supplicate :  see  sv/pplicate.]  In  music, 
imploring;  supplicating:  also  expressed,  as  a 
direction  to  the  performer,  by  the  adverb  sup- 
pliehevolmente. 

supplief,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  supplien,  <  OP.  svpplier, 
supplicate:  see  supplicate.]    To  supplicate. 

Yyf  thou  wilt  shynen  with  dignites,  thou  most  bysechen 
and  sup^ien  hem  that  yiven  tho  dignitees. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  8. 

supplier  (su-pli'6r),  n.    [<  supply  +  -er^.]    One 
who  or  that  which  supplies. 
supply  (su-p]i'),«;.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  supplied,  ppr. 
supplying.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  supploy,  sup- 
ploye;  <  OP.  souploier,  souppU/r,  P.  supplier  =  ■ 
Pr.  suppUr,  supW  =  Sp.  supm  =  Pg.  supprir  = 
It.  suppUre,  <  L.  supplere,  subplere,  fill  up,  make 
full,  complete,  simply,  <  sm,  under,  •+•  plere, 
fill:  see plentji.    Ci.  supplete,  supplements]    1. 
To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted ;  afford  or  fur- 
nish a  sufficiency  for;  make  provision  for;  sat- 
isfy; provide:  with  with  before  that  which  is 
provided:  as,  to  supply  the  poor  with  clothing. 
Tet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  64. 

They  have  water  in  such  abundance  at  Damascus  that 
all  parts  are  supplied  with  if>  and  every  house  has  either 
a  fountain,  a  large  basin  of  water,  or -at  least  a  pipe  or  con- 
duit. Pococke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  II.  i.  118. 

The  day  supplieth  us  with  truths ;  the  night  with  Actions 
and  falsehoods.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Dreams. 

An  abundant  stock  of  facile,  new,  and  ever  delicate  ex- 
pressions sullied  the  varied  requirements  of  her  intelli- 
gence. The  Century,  XLI.  367. 

2.  To  serve  instead  of;  take  the  place  of;  re- 
pair, as  a  vacancy  or  loss;  fill:  especially  ap- 
plied to  places  that  have  become  vacant ;  spe- 
cifically, of  a  pulpit,  to  occupy  temporarily. 

In  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may  be  better  sup- 
plied when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it^  L  2.  205. 
It  the  deputy  governour  (in  regard  of  his  age,  being 
above  70)  should  not  be  fit  for  the  voyage,  then  Mr.  Brad- 
street  should  supply  his  place. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  319. 
The  sun  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
■  His  absent  beams,  bad  lighted  up  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  437. 
Thus  drying  Coffee  was  deny'd ; 
But  Chocolate  that  Loss  supply'd. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti. 

Good-nature  will  always  supply  the  absence  of  beauty, 

but  beauty  cannot  long  supply  the  absence  of  good-nature. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  306. 

3.  To  give;  grant;  afford;  provide;  furnish. 

I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  26. 
Nearer  Care  .  .  .  sui^ies 
Sighs  to  my  Breast,  and  Sorrow  to  my  Eyes. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 
Alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  legislator  home-experi- 
ences daily  sup^y  proofs  that  the  conduct  of  human  beings 
baulks  calculation.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  74. 

The  Koman  law,  which  supplies  the  only  sure  route  by 
which  the  mind  can  travel  back  without  a  check  from 
civilisation  to  barbarism. 

Mttine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  238. 

4.  To  replenish  or  strengthen  as  any  deficiency 
occurs;  reinforce. 

Out  of  the  frye  of  these  rakehelle  horse-boyes  .  .  .  are 
theyr  kearne  continually  supplyed  and  mayntayned. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Being  the  very  Bulwarke  and  Bampire  of  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  most  fit  by  all  Christians  to  have  beene  sup- 
plyed and  maintained. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  23. 

supply  (su-pli').  «■;  pl-  supplies  (-pHz).  [< 
supply,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  supplying  what  is 
wanted. —  2.  That  which  is  supplied;  means  of 
provision  or  relief ;  sufficiency  for  use  or  need; 
a  quantity  of  something  supplied  or  on  hand; 
a  stock;  a  store. 

That  now  at  this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a  supply 
for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also  maybe  a  supply 
tor  your  want  2  Cor.  viii.  14. 

When  this  is  spent. 
Seek  tor  supply  from  me. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  L 1. 

What  is  grace  but  an  extraordinary  supply  of  ability 

and  strength  to  resist  temptations,  given  us  on  purpose  to 

make  up  the  deficiency  of  our  natural  strength  to  do  it? 

Bp.  Atteriury,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 
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The  rivers  [of  Bengal]  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fish.  MacauLay^  Lord  Clive. 

3.  In  poM.  econ.,  the  amount  or  quantity  of  any 
commodity  that  is  on  the  market  and  is  avail- 
able for  purchase.  Supply,  as  the  correlative  of  de- 
Ttiajid,  involves  two  factors — the  possession  of  a  commod- 
ity in  quantity,  and  the  offer  of  it  for  sale  or  exchange. 

I  would,  therefore,  define  .  .  .  supply  as  the  desire  for 
general  purchasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of 
specific  commodities  or  services. 

Cairnes,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  it  §  2. 

4.  pi.  Necessaries  collected  and  held  for  dis- 
tribution and  use ;  stores :  as,  the  army  was  cut 
off  from  its  suppUes. 

Each  [bee],  provident  of  cold,  in  summer  files 
Through  fields  and  woods,  to  seels  for  new  supplies. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 

5.  pi.  A  grant  of  money  provided  by  a  national 
legislature  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government. 
The  right  of  voting  supplies  in  Great  Britain  is  vested  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  a  grant  from  the  Commons 
is  not  effectual  in  law  without  the  ultimate  assent  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  sovereign. 

6t.  Additional  troops;  reinforcements;  suc- 
cors. 

The  great  supply 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  Sands. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  3.  9. 
There  we  found  the  last  Supply  were  all  Bicke,  the  rest 
some  lame,  some  bruised. 

Quoted  in  Capt^  John  Smith's  Works,  L  180. 

7.  A  person  who  temporarily  takes  the  place 
of  another;  a  substitute;  specifically,  a  clergy- 
man who  ofaciates  in  a  vacant  charge,  or  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  pastor. 

Supply  after  supply  filled  his  pulpit,  but  the  people 
found  them  all  unsatisfactory  when  they  remembered 
his  preaching.  Sowells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xxx. 

CommlBBioners  of  supply.  See  commissioner. —  Com- 
mittee of  SupplJ^,  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  com- 
mittee, charged  with  the  duty  of  discussing  in  detail  the 
estimates  for  the  public  service.  ■  Its  deliberations  and 
decisions  form  the  basis  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.— De- 
mand and  supply.  See  demand,  and  def.  3. — Glands 
of  supply,  glands  which  furnish  a  secretion  used  in  the 
body.— Stated  supply,  a  clergyman  engaged  to  supply  a 
pulpit  for  a  definite  time,  but  not  regularly  settled.  [U.  S.  ] 
—  Supply  departments  (mUit.),  the  departments  that 
furnish  all  the  supplies  of  an  army.  In  the  United  States 
army  these  are  (1)  the  ordnance  department,  to  provide 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores ;  (2)  the  engineer  corps,  to 
furnish  portable  military  bridges,  pontoons,  intrenching- 
tools,  torpedoes,  and  torpedo- supplies ;  (3)  the  quartermas- 
ter's department,  which  furnishes  clothing,  fuel,  forage, 
quarters,  transportation,  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage ; 
(4)  the  subsistence  depuiiment,  which  furnishes  the  pro- 
visions ;  and  (5)  the  medical  department,  which  provides 
medicines,  medical  and  hospital  stores,  etc. 
supplymentt  (su-pli'ment),  n.  [<  sypply  + 
-ment.'i    Continuance  of  supply  or  relief. 

I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  sumilyment. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ill.  i.  182. 

supply-roller  (su-pli'r6*16r),  n.  In  printing, 
the  inking-roUer  near  the  ink-J;rough  which 
supplies  fn^  to  the  other  rollers. 

SUpiuy-traiu  (su-pH'tran),  n.  A  train  of  wag- 
ons carrying  provisions  and  warlike  stores  re- 
quired for  an  army  in  the  field. 

supponet,  V.  t.  [=  Sp.  suponer  =  Pg.  suppdr 
=  It.  supponere,  <  L.  supponere,  suhponere,  put 
under,  substitute,  subjoin,  <  sub,  \mder,  +  po- 
nere,  put:  see  ponent.  Cf.  suppose.'\  To  put 
under.     Cotgrave. 

support  (su-porf),  V.  [<  ME.  supporten,  <  OF. 
supporter,  F.  supporter  =  Sp.  suportar = Pg.  sup- 
portar  =  It.  supportare,  so^portare,  <  L.  suppor- 
tare,  subportare,  carry,  bring,  convey,  <  sub,  un- 
der, +  portare,  bear  or  carry  along,  <  V  por, 
go:  BeeporP.']  1,  trans.  1.  To  bear;  prop  up; 
bearthe  weight  of ;  uphold;  sustain;  keep  from 
falling  or  sinking. 

[The  temple]  hath  in  it  an  He  made  Arch-wise,  sup- 
vmted  with  foure  hundred  Pillars. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  270. 

When  a  mass  is  poised  in  the  hand,  certain  muscles  are 
strained  to  the  degree  required  to  support  the  maas  plus 
the  arm.  B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  92. 

We  left  the  earth,  at  the  end  of  the  second  creative 
teon,  with  a  solid  crust  supporting  a  universal  ocean. 

Dawson,  Kature  and  the  Bible,  p.  97. 

2.  To  endure  without  being  overcome;  bear; 
undergo;  also,  to  tolerate. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  269. 
These  things  his  high  spirit  could  not  support. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  26, 1673. 
Whose  fierce  demeanour  and  whose  insolence 
^e  patience  of  a  God  could  not  support. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  IL  1. 

3.  To  uphold  by  aid,  encouragement,_  or  coun- 
tenance; keep  from  shrinking,  sinking,  fail- 
ing, or  fainting :  as,  to  support  the  courage  or 
spirits. 
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He  who  is  quiet  and  equal  In  all  his  behaviour  is  sup- 
ported In  that  deportment  by  what  we  may  call  true 
courage.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  360. 

The  moral  sense  is  always  supported  by  the  permanent 
interest  of  the  parties. 

Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

4.  Theat. :  («)  To  represent  in  acting  on  or  as 
on  the  stage;  keep  up;  act:  as,  to  support  the 
part  assigned. 

Psha  I  you  know,  mamma,  I  hate  militia  officers,  .  .  . 
clowns  in  military  masquerade,  wearing  the  dress  with- 
out supporting  the  character. 

Sheridan,  St.  Patrick  s  Day,  i.  2. 

(6)  To  act  with,  accompany,  or  second  a  lead- 
ing actor  or  actress. 

As  Ophelia,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  she  supported 
the  elder  Booth.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  871. 

5.  In  music,  to  perform  an  accompaniment  or 
subordinate  part  to. — 6.  To  keep  up;  carry  on; 
maintain :  as,  to  support  a  contest. 

I  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  to  defer  any  conversa- 
tion which,  In  her  present  state,  she  might  not  be  equal 
to  support.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  189. 

7.  To  supply  funds  or  means  for  I  a,a,to  support 
the  expenses  of  government;  maintain  with  the 
necessary  means  of  living;  furnish  with  a  live- 
lihood: as,  to  support  a  family. 

And  they  have  lived  in  that  wood 

Eull  many  a  year  and  day. 
And  were  supported  from  time  to  time 

By  what  he  made  of  prey. 
Taung  Hastings  the  Groom  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 190). 

8.  To  keep  from  failing  or  fainting  by  means 
of  food;  sustain:  as,  to  support  me;  to  sup- 
port the  strength  by  nourishment. 

The  culinary  expedients  with  which  three  medical  stu- 
dents might  be  supported  for  a  whole  week  on  a  single 
loin  of  mutton  by  a  brandered  chop  served  up  one  day,  a 
fried  steak  another.  Forster,  Goldsmith,  I.  iv. 

9.  To  keep  up  in  reputation;  maintain:  as,  to 
support B, gooi character;  sustain;  substantiate; 
veirfy:  as,  the  testimony  fails  to  support  the 
charges. 

And  his  man  Keynold,  with  fine  counterfesaunce. 
Supports  his  credlte  and  his  countenaunce. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  668. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  .  .  . 

And  In  the  most  exact  regard  support 

The  worships  of  their  name.     Shak.,  Lear,  1.  4.  287. 

10.  To  assist  in  general;  help;  second;  further; 
forward :  as,  to  support  a  friend,  a  party,  or  a 
policy;  specifically,  milit.,  to  aid  by  being  in 
line  and  ready  to  take  part  with  in  attack  or 
defense :  as,  the  regiment  supported  a  battery. 

He  [Walpole]  knew  that  it  would  have  been  very  bad 
policy  In  mm  to  give  the  world  to  understand  that  more 
was  to  be  got  by  thwarting  his  measures  than  by  support- 
ing them.  Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

11.  To  vindicate;  def  end  successfully :  as,  to 
support  a  verdict  or  judgment. 

That  God  is  perfectly  benevolent  Is  a  maxim  of  popu- 
lar Christianity,  and  It  maybe  supported  by  Biblical  texts. 
J.  S.  See&y,  Nat.  Eeligion,  p.  13. 

12.  To  accompany  or  attend  as  an  honorary 
coadjutor  or  aid;  act  as  the  aid  or  attendant 
of:  as,  the  chairman  was  supported  by  .  .  . — 

13.  To  speak  in  support  or  advocacy  of,  as  a 
motion  at  a  public  meeting. — 14.  In  her.,  to 
accompany  or  be  grouped  with  (an  escutcheon) 
as  one  of  the  supporters.  [Bare.]  —To  support 
axmB(mUit.),to  carry  the  rifle  vertically  at  the  left  shoul- 
der. =Syil,  10.  To  countenance,  .patronize,  back,  abet.  See 
supwrt,  n. 

II.  intrcms.  To  live ;  get  a  livelihood.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  8.] 

We  have  plenty  of  property;  hell  have  that  to  sup- 
port on  In  his  preachin'. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  232. 

support  (su-p6rt'),  n.  [<  ME.  support;  <  sup- 
port, «.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  support- 
ing, upholding,  sustaining,  or  keeping  from  fall- 
ing; sustaining  power  or  effect. 

Two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support. 

MUton,  8.  A.,  1. 1634. 

2.  That  which  upholds,  sustains,  or  keeps  from 
faUing;  that  on  which  another  thing  is  placed 
or  rests;  a  prop,  pillar,  base,  or  basis;  a  foun- 
dation of  any  kind. 

We  are  so  unremittingly  subjected  to  that  great  power 
[gravity],  and  so  much  occupied  in  counteracting  I^  that 
the  providing  of  sufficiency  of  Support  on  every  needful 
occasion  is  our  foremost  solicitude. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  231. 
It  [the  choir  of  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Keml,  Bheims] 
Is,  however,  in  advance  of  Paris  as  regards  attenuation  of 
supports  and  general  lightness  of  construction.    . 

C.  ff.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  96. 

3.  That  which  maintains  life;  subsistence; 
sustenance. 
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Yours  be  the  produce  of  the  soil ; 
O  may  It  still  reward  your  toil ! 
Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain  I 
Shenstone,  Ode  to  Duchess  of  Somerset,  1.  27. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  maintains  a  person 
or  family;  means  of  subsistence  or  livelihood: 
as,  fishing  is  their  support;  he  is  the  only  sup- 
port of  his  mother. 

The  support  of  this  place  [Cyzicus]  is  a  great  export  of 
white  wine,  which  is  very  good,  and  passes  for  Alonla 
wine  at  Constantinople,  to  which  clly  they  carry  it. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  II.  114. 

5.  The  act  of  upholding,  maintaining,  assist- 
ing, forwarding,  etc. ;  countenance;  advocacy: 
as,  to  speak  in  support  of  a  measure. 

The  pious  sovereign  of  England,  the  orator  said,  looked 
to  the  most  Christian  king,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
for  support  against  a  heretical  nation. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

There  is  no  crime  or  enormity  In  morals  which  may  not 
find  the  support  of  human  example,  often  on  an  extended 
scale.  Swmaer,  Orations,  I.  60. 

6.  The  keeping  up  or  sustaining  of  anything 
without  suffering  it  to  fail,  decline,  be  ediaust- 
ed,  or  come  to  an  end:  as,  the  support  of  life 
or  strength ;  the  support  of  credit. 

I  look  upon  him  as  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  lite,  and 
the  Support  of  it.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ii.  1. 

There  were  none  of  those  questions  and  contingencies 
with  the  future  to  be  settled  which  wear  away  all  other 
lives,  and  render  them  not  worth  having  by  the  veiy  pro- 
cess of  providing  for  their  sui^ort. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 

7.  That  which  upholds  or  relieves ;  aid;  help; 
succor;  relief;  encouragement. 

If  I  may  have  a  Support  accordingly,  I  intend  by  God's 
Graces  (desiring  your  Consent  and  Blessing  to  go  along) 
to  apply  myself  to  this  Course.     Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  24. 

It  is  to  us  a  comfort  and  support,  pleasant  to  our  spirits 
as  the  sweetest  canes. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  339. 

8.  Theat.,  an  actor  or  actress  who  plays  a  sub- 
ordinate or  minor  part  with  a  star ;  also,  the 
whole  company  collectively  as  supporting  the 
principal  actors. — 9.  pi.  Milit.,  the  second  line 
in  a  battle,  either  in  the  attack  or  in  the  defense. 
— 10.  In  nmsic,  an  accompaniment;  also,  a  sub- 
ordinate J)art.— Points  of  support,  In  arch.  See 
pointT^.—Righi  of  support,  in  law:  (a)  The  right  of  a 
person  to  have  his  soil  or  buildings  supported  by  his  neigh- 
bor's house  or  land.  (6)  The  reasonable  supply  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life :  as,  Intoxication  of  a  hus- 
band injuring  the  wife's  rights  tf  support.— SupDOTt  ot 
the  labnun,  a  small  membranous  or  coriaceous  piece  just 
above  l^e  labrum  In  the  Cera/mbycidse.  Many  entomolo- 
gists have  regarded  It  as  the  epistoma,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  distinct. =8301.  2.  Stay,  strut,  brace,  shore. — 
3.  Maintenance,  etc.  Seeliving. — 6.  Encouragement^  pa- 
tronage, comfort. 

supportable  (su-p6r'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  suppor- 
table =  Sp.  soportdble'  =  Pg.  supportavel  =  It. 
sopportabile;  as  support  +  -able.']  1.  Capable 
of  being  supported,  upheld,  sustained,  main- 
tained, or  defended. — 2.  Capable  of  being 
borne,  endured,  or  tolerated;  bearable;  endur- 
able: as,  the  pain  is  not  supportable  ;  patience 
renders  injuries  or  insults  supportable. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  which  I  have  mentioned, 
the  book  pedant  Is  much  the  most  supportaMe. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  106. 

The  tyranny  of  an  individual  is  far  more  sumortable 
than  the  tyranny  of  a  caste.  Macofulay,  Mirabeau. 

supportableness    (su-p6r'ta-bl-nes),   n.      The 
state  of  being  supportable. "  Hammond. 
supportably  (su-p6r'ta-bli),  ado.    In  a  support- 
able manner;  so  as  iio  be  supportable  or  en- 
durable.   Irnp.  Diet. 

supportalt  (su-por'tal),  n.  [<  ME.  supportayle, 
<  OF.*supportaile,<'supporter,STxppoTt:  aeesup- 
part.]    Support. 

And  In  mischief,  whanne  drede  wolde  us  assayle, 
Thou  arte  oure  schllde,  thou  arte  oure  supportayle. 

Lydgate.    (HaUiwell.) 
No  small  hope  that  som  nedef  nil  supportaZ  wold  be  for 
me  (In  due  tyme)  devysed. 

Dr.  John  Dee,  In  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  34. 

supportance  (su-p6r'tans),  n.  [<  support  + 
-ance.]  If.  A  support;  upholding;  mainte- 
nance. 

Give  some  supportaruie  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ill.  4.  82. 
Name  and  honour — 
What  are  they?  a  mere  sound  without  supportance. 

Ford,  Fancies,  i  8. 
The  tribute  Bome  receives  from  Asia  is 
Her  chief  supportance. 

Massinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  U.  2. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  assistance  enabling  a  person 
who  is  otherwise  incapable  to  go  to  kirk  or 
market,  so  as  to  render  valid  a  conveyance  of 
heritage  made  within  sixty  days  before  death. 
supportationt  (sup-or-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  swp- 
portatioin-),  endurance,  bearing,  <  supportare, 


supportation 

support:  Bee  support.']  Support;  maintenance; 
aid;  relief. 

They  wol  yeve  yow  audience  and  lookynge  to  mpporta- 
don  in  thy  presence,  and  scorn  thee  In  thyn  absence. 

Chawxr,  Tale  of  Mellbeus. 

And  for  the  noble  lordship  and  gupportaeion  shewid 

unto  me  at  all  tymes  I  beseohe  our  lord  God  guerdon  yow. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  323. 

supported  (su-p6r'ted),  p.  a.  In  her.,  having 
another  bearing  of  the  same  kind  underneath. 
A  chief  or  supported  argent,  tor  instance,  signifies  a  chief 
of  gold  with  the  edge  of  what  is  assumed  to  be  another 
chief  of  silver  underneath  it.  It  is  an  awkward  blazoning, 
and  is  rare.    8ee,mrmmmted.    AXbo  sustaCned. 

supporter  (su-p6r't6r),  n.    [<  support  +  -eri.] 

1.  One  who  supports  or  maintains,  (a)  One  who 
upholds  or  helps  to  carry  on ;  a  fnrtherer;  a  defender;  an 
advocate;  a  vindicator:  as,  supporters  of  religion,  moral- 
ity, and  justice. 

Worthy  supporters  of  such  a  reigning  impiety.      South. 

The  merchants  .  .  .  were  averse  to  this  embassy ;  but 
the  Jesuits  and  Maillet  were  the  avowed  supporters  of  it, 
and  they  had  with  them  the  authority  of  the  king. 

Bruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  602. 
<b)  An  adherent ;  a  partizan :  as,  a  supporter  of  a  candi- 
date or  of  a  faction. 

Ihe  supporters  at  the  crown  are  placed  too  near  it  to  be 
exempted  from  the  storm  which  was  breaking  over  it. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 
(c)  One  who  accompanies  a  leader  on  some  public  occasion, 
(a)  A  Bustainer ;  a  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in  all  their 
miseries.  ,  South. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds;  that  on 
which  anything  rests;  a  support;  a  prop. 

A  building  set  upon  TOSporfere.  Mortimer. 

Specifically — (a)  In  ship-hu^Mitw^  a  knee  placed  under  the 
cat-head ;  also,  same  as  hibb.  (o)  In  Aer.,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  living  creature  accompanying  the  escutcheon  and 
either  liolding  it  up  or  standing  beside  it  as  if  to  keep  or 
guard  it.  In  modem  times  supporters  are  usually  two  for 
each  escutcheon,  and  are  more  commonly  in  pairs,  the  two 
of  each  pair  being  either  exactly  alike  or  simply  reversed ; 
it  often  happens,  however,  that  they  are  quite  different,  as 
the  Indian  and  sailor  supporting  the  shield  of  New  York, 
or  the  lion  and  unicorn  supporting  the  royal  shield  of  Great 
Britain.  In  medieval  decorative  art  there  was  often  one 
supporter,  as  an  angel,  who  actually  held  the  shield,  stand- 
ing behind  it.— Anal  supporter.  See  anal. 
snpportfult  (su-port'fnl),  a.  [<  support  +  -fvl.'] 
Abounding  with  support;  affordmg  support. 
[Eare.] 

Vpon  th'  Eolian  gods  siupportfull  wings. 

With  chearef ull  shouts,  they  parted  from  the  shore. 

Mir.  far  Mags.,  p.  821. 

supporting  (su-p6r'ting),  p.  a.  Capable  of  giv- 
ing or  permitting  support:  as,  a  supporting  col- 
umn of  troops. 

Up  to  this  time  my  troops  had  been  kept  in  supporting 
distances  of  each  other,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try would  admit.      U.  S.  Qrant,  Personal  Memoirs,  1. 601. 

supportive  (su-p6r'tiv),  a.  [<  sw^ort  +  -ive.'] 
Supporting;  sustaining,     [Rare.] 

The  collapse  of  supportive  tissue  beneath. 

Amer.  Jour.  Fsyehol.,  1. 97. 

SUpportless  (su-port'les),  a.  [<  support  +  -less.'] 

B&ving  no  support. 
supportmentt  (su-p6rt'ment),  n.    [<  support  + 

.ment.]    Support;  aid. 

Prelaty  ...  in  her  fleshy  mpportiments. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

supportress  (su-p6r'tres),  n.    [<  supporter  + 

-ess.]    A  female  supporter.    Massmger. 

supposable  (su-po'za-bl),  a.   [=  F.  svpposable ; 

<  suppose  +  -able.]   Capable  of  being  supposed; 

involving  no  absurdity,  and  not  meaningless. 

Any  xupposaMe  influence  of  climate. 

Trans.  Amer.  PhUd.  Ass.,  XVI.  66. 

2.  Sufficiently  probable  to  be  admitted  prob- 
lematically. 

supposably  (su-p6'za-bli),  adv.  In  a  supposa- 
ble degree  or  way;  as  maybe  supposed  or  pre- 
sumed. 

Conditions  affecting  two  celestial  objects  which  are 
gupposably  near  enough  to  be  influenced  alike. 

Science,  I.  49. 

supposal  (su-p6'zal),  n.  [<  suppose  +  -al.]  The 
supposing  of  something  to  exist;  supposition; 
notion;  suggestion. 
Holding  a  weak  sujjposoZ  of  our  worth,  .  .  . 
He  [Fortinbras]  hath  not  f  ail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 18. 

On  supposal  that  you  are  uuder  the  bishop  of  Cork,  I 
send  you  a  letter  enclosed  to  him. 

Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  June  29, 1725. 

suppose  (su-p6z'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  supposed, 
ppr.  supposing.  [<  MB.  supposen,  soposen,  <  OP. 
supposer,  P.  supposer,  taking  the  place  of  *sup- 
pondre  =  Sp.  suponer  =  Pg.  suppSr  =  It.  sup- 
ponere,  supporre,  <  L.  supponere,  subponere,  pp. 
suppositus,  subpositus,  put  under,  substitute, 
esp.  substitute  by  fraud,  subjoin,  annex,  also 
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subject,  LL.  place  as  a  pledge,  hypothecate,  in 
ML.  suppose,  <  sub,  under,  +ponere,  set,  place, 
put:  see  sumone  and^o«e2.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
infer  hjrpotheticaUy;  conceive  a  state  of  things, 
and  dwell  upon  the  idea  (at  least  for  a  moment) 
with  an  inclination  to  believe  it  true,  due  to  the 
agreement  of  its  consequences  with  observed 
fact,  but  not  free  from  doubt. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  principles  and  opinions  al- 
ways go  together,  any  more  than  sons  are  always  like 
their  parents.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  184. 

3.  To  make  a  hypothesis;  formulate  a  propo- 
sition without  reference  to  its  being  true  or 
false,  with  a  view  of  tracing  out  its  conse- 
quences. To  suppose  in  this  sense  is  not  to  imagine 
merely,  since  it  is  an  act  of  abstract  thought^  and  many 
things  can  be  supposed  (as  the  imaginary  points  of  the 
geometricians)  which  cannot  be  imagined ;  indeed,  any- 
thing can  be  supposed  to  which  we  can  attach  a  definite 
meaning — that  is,  which  we  can  imagine  in  every  feature 
■  to  become  a  matter  of  practical  interest — and  which  in- 
volves no  contradiction.  Moreover,  to  suppose  is  to  set 
up  a  proposition  in  order  to  trace  its  consequences,  while 
imagining  involves  no  such  ulterior  purpose. 

More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils, 

Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 186. 
Go,  and  with  drawn  Cutlashes  stand  at  the  Stair-foot^  and 
keep  all  that  ask  for  me  from  coming  up ;  suppose  you  were 
guarding  the  Scuttle  to  the  Powder-Room. 

Wyeherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

When  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing  is  as  we 
could  possibly  [have]  supposing  it  were,  we  ought  not  to 
doubt  of  its  existence.  TiUotson. 

3.  To  assume  as  true  without  reflection;  pre- 
sume; opine;  believe. 

The  kynge  ansuerde  all  in  laughinge,  as  that  soposed 
well  it  was  Merlin.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  623. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain  all  the 
young  men,  the  king's  sons ;  for  Amnon  only  is  dead. 

2  Sam.  xiii.  32. 

4.  To  imply;  involve  as  a  further  proposition 
or  consequence ;  proceed  from,  as  from  a  hy- 
pothesis. 

The  system  of  living  contrived  by  me  was  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  because  it  supposed  a  perpetuity  of  youth, 
Iiealtli,  and  vigour.  Siiift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ill.  10. 

Tills  supposelh  something  without  evident  ground. 

Sir  M.  Hate. 

5t.  To  put,  as  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place 
of  another.  =Syn.  3.  Biepect,  Suppose  (see  expea,  v.  t), 
conclude,  judge,  apprehend. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  or  form  a  supposition; 
think;  imagine. 

To  that  centre  I  rede  we  take  the  waye, 
if  or  ther  we  may  not  f  ayle  of  good  seruice. 
As  ye  suppose,  tell  me  what  ye  seye. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  627. 
Eor  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose.        Acts  IL  IS. 
suppose  (su-p6z'),  n.    [<  suppose,  v.]    Supposi- 
tion; presumption;  conjecture;  opinion. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far 
That  after  seven  years'  siege  yet  Troy  walls  stand. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L  S.  11. 

Those  confounded  Moussul  merchants !  Their  supposes 
always  come  to  pass. 

Marryat,  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  The  Water-Carrier. 

supposed  (su-p6zd'),jp.  a.  Regarded  or  received 
as  true;  imagined;  believed. 

Much  was  said  about  the  supposed  vacancy  of  the  throne 
by  the  abdication  of  James.    Lecky,  Eng.  in  ISth  Cent.,  L 
Supposed  bass,  in  imusie.    See  hass^. 
supposedly  (su-p6'zed-li),  adv.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed; by  supposition;  presumably. 

A  triumphal  arch,  supposedly  of  the  period  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  232. 

supposer  (su-p6'zer),  n.     [<  suppose  +  -eri.] 

One  who  supposes. 
supposita  (su-poz'i-ta),  n.  pi.    [L.,  pi.  of  sup- 

positum:  see  supposiium,  supposite.]    In  logic, 

same  as  extension,  5.  v, 

suppositalityt,  n.   [<  *supposital  (<  supposite  + 

-al)  +  -ity.]    See  the  quotation. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  meaning  of  the 

word  Suppositality,  which  is  the  Abstract  of  the  Supposi- 

tum.  John  SerjeaM,  Solid  Philosophy  (1679),  p.  99, 

[quoted  by  !.  HaU. 

suppositaryt,  a.     [<  supposite  +  -ary.]    Suppo- 
sitional. 

Whether  (in  any  art  or  science  whatsoever)  a  bare  Hy- 
pothesis, or  sole  suppositary  argument,  may  not  be  gratis, 
and  with  the  same  facility  and  authority  be  denyed  as  it 
is  affirmed.  „    „    .    ,  .  ^ 

John  Oaule,  The  Mag-astro-man  cer,  or  the  Magical  Astro- 
riogical  Diviner  Posed  and  Puzzled  (1662X  p.  107, 
^  [quoted  by  F.  Hall. 

suppositatet,  v.  t.    [<  supposite  +  -ate^.]    To 
enter  by  substitution;  enter.     [Rare.] 

Witnesse,  for  instance  sake,  those  queries,  whither  God 
be  materia  prima,  and  whither  Christs  divinitie  might  not 
suppositai^  a  fly. 

John  Doughty,  A  Discourse,  etc.  (1628),  p.  12,  quoted  by 

[F.  Hall. 


supposititious 

suppositative  (su-poz'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  suppositate 
+  .we.]  Suppositional;  iypothetieal.  [Rare.] 
suppositet  (su-poz'it),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  supposi- 
tus, suppositus,  pp.  of  supponere,  subponere,  put 
under,  substitute :  see  suppose.  The  quotations 
credited  to  P.  Hall  as  exemplifying  tms  and  the 
cognate  words  are  taken  from  the  "New  York 
Nation,"  August  23d,  1888.]  I.  a.  1.  Placed 
under  or  opposite. 

The  people  through  the  whole  world  of  Antipodes, 
In  outward  feature,  language,  and  religion, 
Eesemble  those  to  whom  they  are  supposite. 

Brame,  The  Antipodes,  i.  6. 
2.  Supposed;  imagined. 

What  he  brings  of  the  supposite  and  imaginary  causes  of 
Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Peter,  proves  .  .  . 

Robert  Bailie,  The  Disswasive  .  .  .  Vindicated  (1665), 
[p.  21,  quoted  by  F.  HaU. 

II.  n.  1.  A  person  or  thing  supposed. 
Passions,  as  Actions,  are  of  Persons  or  Supposites. 
Biehckd  Burthogge,  Causa  Dei  (l676),  p.  66,  quoted  by 

[F.  Hall. 
2.  The  subject  of  a  verb. 

We  inquyre  of  that  we  wald  knaw:  as,  made  God  man 
without  synne;  and  in  this  the  supposit  of  the  verb  fol- 
lowes  the  verb.    A.  Hrnne,  Orthographie(B.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  30. 

[Rare  in  all  uses.] 
supposite  (su-poz'it),  w.  t.   [<  L.  suppositus,  sub- 
posiims,  put  under,  substitute:  see  supposite, 
a.]    To  substitute. 

According  to  Ockam,  the  external  object — for  aU  science 
was  of  singulars — was  included  in  the  name  being  suppos- 
ited  as  its  verbal  equivalent. 

J.  Owert,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  365. 

supposition  (sup-p-zish'on),  n.  [<  P.  supposition 
=  Sp.  suposicion  ==  Pg.  supposigao  ==  It.  suppo- 
sizione,  supposition,  <  L.  suppositio(n-),  subpo- 
sitio(n-),  a  putting  under,  substitution,  in  ML. 
also  supposition,  <  supponere,  subponere,  put  un- 
der, substitute:  see  suppose.]  1.  The  act  and 
mental  result  of  hypothetical  inference;  that 
act  of  mind  by  which  a  likelihood  is  admitted 
in  a  proposition  on  account  of  the  truth  of  its 
consequences ;  a  presumption. 

We  reasoned  tliroughout  our  article  on  the  supposition 
that  the  end  of  government  was  to  produce  the  greatest 
happiness  to  mankind. 

Maoaulay,  West.  K.eviewer's  Def .  of  Mill. 

2.  The  act  and  mental  result  of  formulating  a 
proposition,  without  reference  to  its  truth  or 
falsity,  for  the  sake  of  tracing  out  its  conse- 
quences; a  hypothesis. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  111  take  them  and  there  lie. 

And  in  that  glorious  suppositian,  think 
He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  UL  2.  60. 

3.  In  logic,  the  way  in  which  a  name  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  given  proposition,  in  reference 
to  its  standing  for  an  object  of  this  or  that  class. 
Thus,  in  the  sentences  "man  is  a  biped,"  "man  has  turned 
rivers  and  cut  tlirough  mountains,"  "man  is  a  class  name," 
the  substantive  name  man  has  the  same  signification  but 
different  suppositions.  The  signification  is  said  to  be  the 
same,  because  the  variations  of  meaning  are  merei;^  the 
regular  variations  to  which  names  are  generally  subject ; 
and  these  general  modes  of  variation  of  meaning  are  called 
suppositions. 

4t.  Substitution. 

I  beleeve  I  am  not  blam  cable  for  making  this  supposition 
[of  my  Sonne].       Ariana  (1636),  p.  203,  quoted  by  F.  HalL 

material,  personal,  etc.,  supposition.    See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Rule  of  supposition.    Seer«2el. 
suppositional  (sup-o-zish'gn-al),  a.    [<  suppo- 
sition +  -alj]   Based  on  supposition;  supposed; 
hypothetical;  conjectural. 

Men  and  angels  .  .  .  have  ...  a  certain  knowledge  of 
them  [future  things];  but  it  is  not  absolute,  but  only  sup- 
posiUonal.  South,  Sermons,  IX.  xL 

suppositionally  (sup-6-zish'on-al-i),  adm.    By 
way  of  supposition;  hypothetically. 
suppositionary  (sup-o-zish'on-a-ri),  a.    [< 
supposition  +  -ary.]    Supposed;  hypothetical. 
[Rare.] 

Consider  yourself  as  yet  more  beloved  by  me  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  reproved  my  su%mosi/tionary  errors. 
Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  282. 

suppositionless  (sup-o-zish'on-les),  a.  [<  suppo- 
sition +  -less.]  Not  subject  to  any  special  con- 
ditions ;  not  having  any  peculiar  general  char- 
acters— Suppositionless  function.   See  funMon. 

suppositioust,  a.    Same  as  supposiUtious. 

supposititious  (su-poz-i-tish'us),  a.    [=  Sp.  su- 

£osiUeio  =  Pg.  supposiUcio  =  It.  svppositieio,  < 
.  suppositicius,  suppositiUus,  subposiUci^is,  suh- 
positittus,  put  in  place  of  another,  substituted, 
esp.  by  fraud,  spurious,  <  supponere,  subponere, 
pp.  suppositus,  subpositus,  put  under,  substi- 
tute: see  suppose.]  1.  Put  by  artifice  in  the 
place  of  or  assuming  the  character  of  another; 
not  genuine ;  counterfeit ;  spurious. 


supposititious 

Queen  Philippa,  Wife  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  upon 
her  Death-bed,  by  way  of  Confession,  told  Wioliham  that 
John  of  Gaunt  was  not  the  lawful  Issue  of  King  Edward, 
but  a  mtppodtitious  son.  Bakery  Chronicles,  p.  167. 

About  F.  Qelasius's  time  there  was  a  world  of  sappoei- 
Utious  writings  vended  and  received  by  the  heretics. 

Evelyn,  True  Keligion,  I.  403. 

2.  Hypothetical;  supposed.     [Rare.] 

The  swpposU;Uiov£  Unknowable,  when  exposed  to  the 
relentless  alchemy  of  reason,  vanishes  into  the  merest 
vapors  of  abstraction,  and  "leaves  not  a  rack  behind." 
Jmir.  Spec.  PkU.,  XIX.  35. 

Spirifer  disjunctus,  .  .  .  highly  prized  on  account  of 
its  supposititious  medicinal  virtues.  Nature,  "VTy  153. 
=Syn.  1.  CounterfeU,  etc.    See  spurious. 

supposititiouslj;  (su-poz-i-tish'us-li),  oAv.  1. 
In. a  supposititious  manner;  spuriously. —  2. 
Hypothetioally;  by  way  of  supposition.  [Rare.] 

SupposUMimisly  he  derives  it  from  the  Lnnee  Montes  16 
degrees  south.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  31. 

supposititiousness  (su-poz-i-tish'us-nes),  «.. 
The  character  of  being  supposititious.   Bailey. 

suppositive  (su-poz'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sup- 
positus,  pp.  of  supponere,  put  under,  substitute: 
see  suppose."]  I.  a.  Supposed;  including  or  im- 
plying supposition. 

By  a  suppositive  intimation  and  by  an  express  predic- 
tion. Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  iv. 

Suppositiye  notion,  an  abstract  or  symbolical  notion ; 
a  notion  not  intuitive. 

II.  n.  A  conditional  or  oontinuative  conjunc- 
tion, as  if,  granted,  provided. 

The  suppositives  denote  connexion,  but  assert  not  actual 
existence.  Earris,  Hermes,  ii.  2. 

suppositively  (su-poz'i-tiv-U),  adv.  By  or 
upon  supposition. 

The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  supposi- 
tively, if  he  do  change  and  repent ;  the  honest  penitent 
may  hope  positively.  Hammumd. 

suppositort  (su-poz'i-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  supposi- 
(orJMM!,  that  which  is  put  under:  see  supposi- 
tory."]    A  suppository;  hence,  an  aid. 

Now  amorous,  then  scurvy,  sometimes  bawdy; 
The  same  man  still,  bat  evermore  fantastical. 
As  being  the  supposOor  to  laughter : 
It  hath  sav'd  charge  in  physic.    Ford,  Fancies,  iil  1. 

suppository  (su-poz'i-to-ri),  «. ;  pi.  supposito- 
ries (-riz).  [=  P.  supposiioire  =  Sp.  supositorio 
=  Pi?.  It.  suppositorio,  <  LL.  suppositorium,  a 
suppository,  neut.  of  suppositorius,  that  is 
placed  underneath,  <  L.  supponere,  pp.  suppos- 
itus,  put  under:  see  suppose.]  In  med. :  (a)  A 
medicinal  substance  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or 
cylinder,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  vagina, 
or  uterus,  there  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradu- 
ally in  order  to  procure  certain  specific  effects. 
(6)  A  plug  to  hold  back  hemorrhoidal  protru- 
sions. 

SUppositumt,  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  suppos^t^lS, 
subpositus,  put  under,  substitute:  see  suppose. 
Cf.  supposita.]  That  which  is  supposed;  the 
thing  denoted  by  a  name  in  a  given  proposition. 
See  the  quotation  under  swppositaMty. 

supposure  (su-p6'zur),  n.  [<  swppose  +  -jwe.] 
Supposition;  hypothesis.     [Bare.] 

Thy  other  arguments  are  all 
Supposufes,  hypotheticaL 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ili.  1322. 

suppress  (su-pres'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *suppressen  (in 
pp.  suppressed),  <  L.  suppressus,  subpressus,  pp. 
of  supprimere,  subprimere  (>  It.  supprimere  = 
F.  supprimer)  =  ^.  suprimir  =  Pg.  supprimir, 
press  down  or  under,  keep  back,  conceal,  sup- 
press, <  sub,  under,  +  premere,  press :  see 
press^.]  1.  To  overpower;  subdue;  put  down; 
quell;  crush;  stamp  out. 

The  ancients  afford  us  two  examples  for  sappressirxg^i 
impertinent  curiosity  of  mankind  in  diving  into  secrets. 
Bacon,  Political  Fables,  t 
Every  rebellion,  when  It  is  suppressed,  doth  make  the 
subject  weaker  and  the  government  stronger. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Number  of  Monasteries  suppressed  were  six  hun- 
dred forty-flve.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  286. 
I  have  never  suppressed  any  man ;  never  checked  him' 
for  a  moment  in  his  course  by  any  jealousy,  or  any  policy. 
Burke,  letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 
Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast, 
Though  long  rebell'd  against,  not  yet  suppressed, 

Cttuiper,  Ketirement,  1.  16. 

Z.  To  restrain  from  utterance  or  vent;  keep 
in ;  repress :  as,  to  suppress  a  groan. 

Well  didst  thou,  Kichard,  to  suppress  thy  voice. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1.  182. 
Kesolv'd  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utt'rance  as  they  may 
To  ecstasy  too  big  to  be  suppress'd. 

Cmrper,  Task,  vi.  840. 

3.  To  withhold  from  disclosure;  conceal;  re- 
fuse or  forbear  to  reveal ;  withhold  from  pub- 
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lieation;  withdraw  from  circulation,  or  prohibit 
circulation  of;  as,  to  «Mj)pre««  evidence ;  to  sup- 
press a  letter;  to  suppress  an  article  or  a  poem. 

In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress; 

From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess. 

Crdbbe,  Works,  V.  162. 

What  is  told  in  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  annals 
bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  sup- 
'  Macavlay,  History. 


There  was  something  unusually  doughty  in  this  refusal 
of  Mr.  Iloyd  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  government,  and 
to  suppress  his  paper,  rather  than  acknowledge  himself  in 
the  wrong.  F.  Martin,  Hist.  Uoyd's,  p.  76. 

4.  To  hinder  from  passage  or  circulation;  stop; 

stifle;  smother. 

Down  sunk  the  priest :  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  supprest  his  breath. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  109. 

5.  To  stop  by  remedial  means;  check;  restrain: 
as,  to  suppress  a  diarrhea  or  a  hemorrhage. 

suppressed  (su-presf),  «•    [<  MB.  *suppressed, 
supprissid;  < suppress  +  -ed^.]     1.  Restrained; 
repressed;  concealed. 
A  suppressed  resolve  will  betray  itself  in  the  eyes. 

Oearge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vL  14. 
2f.  Oppressed. 

Ckiddis  law  biddith  help  the  supprissid,  jugith  to  the 
fadirles,  def endith  the  wydow. 

Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  79.    (Balliwell.) 

3.  In  her.,  debruised :  as,  a  lion  suppressed  by 
a  bend. 

suppressedly  (su-pres'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  sup- 
pressed or  restrained  manner. 

They  both  laugh  low  and  suppressedly. 

S.  Broughtm,,  Second  Thoughts,  ii.  4. 

suppresser  (su-pres'fir),  n.  [<  suppress  +  -eri.] 
One  who  suppresses ;  a  suppressor. 

suppressible  (su-pres'i-bl),  a.  [<  suppress  + 
•ible.']  Capable  of  being  suppressed,  concealed, 
or  restrained. 

suppression  (su-presh'on),  n.  [<  F.  suppres- 
sion =  Sp.  supresion  =  Pg.  suppressSo  =  It. 
suppressione,  <  L.  suppressio(n-),  subpressio{n-), 
a  pressing  down,  a  keeping  back,  suppression, 
<  supprimere,  subprimere,  press  down,  suppress: 
see  suppress.]  1.  The  act  of  suppressing, 
crushing,  or  quelling,  or  the  state  of  being  sup- 
pressed, crushed,  quelled,  or  the  like :  as,  the 
suppression  of  a  riot,  insurrection,  or  tumult. 
A  magnificent  "Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice." 

Carlyle,  Werner. 

2.  The  act  of  concealing  or  withholding  from 
utterance,  disclosure,  revelation,  or  publica- 
tion: as,  the  suppression  of  truth,  of  evidence, 
or  of  reports. 

Dr.  Middleton  .  .  .  resorted  to  the  most  disingenuous 
shifts,  to  unpardonable  distortions  and  suppresmm  of 
facts.  Macavlay,  Lord  Bacon. 

The  unknown  amount  of  painful  suppression  that  a 
cautious  thinker,  a  careful  writer,  or  an  artist  of  flue  taste 
has  gone  through  represents  a  great  physico-mental  ex- 
penditure. 

A.  Bain,  in  Stewart's  Conserv.  of  Energy,  p.  234. 

3.  The  stoppage  or  obstruction  or  the  morbid 
retention  of  discharges :  as,  the  suppression  of  a 
diarrhea,  of  saliva,  or  of  urine. — 4.  In  bot.,  the 
absence,  as  in  flowers,  of  parts  requisite  to  theo- 
retical completeness ;  abortion. 

suppressionist  (su-presh'on-ist),  re.  [<  suppres- 
sion +  -ist.]  One  who  supports  or  advocates 
suppression. 

suppressio  veri  (su-presh'io  ve'ii).  [L. :  sup- 
pressio,  suppression ;  veri,  gen.  of  verum,  the 
truth,  neut.  of  verus,  true:  see  ivare^.]  Sup- 
pression of  truth;  in  law,  an  undue  conceal- 
ment or  non-disclosure  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  one  party  is  under  a  legal  or 
equitable  obligation  to  communicate,  and 
which  the  other  party  has  a  right — not  merely 
in  conscience,  but  juris  et  de  jure — to  know. 
Minor.    Compare  suggestio  falsi. 

suppressive  (su-pres 'iv),  a.  [<  suppress  + 
-roe.]     Tending  to  suppress. 

Johnson  gives  us  expressive  and  oppressive,  but  neither 
impressive  nor  suppressive,  though  proceeding  as  obvious- 
ly from  their  respective  sources.  Seward,  Letters,  ii. 

suppressor  (su-pres'or),  ».  [<  L.  suppressor, 
subpressor,  a  hider,  concealer,  <  supprimere, 
subprimere,  BxrpTpvesa:  see  suppress.]  One  who 
suppresses,  crushes,  or  quells ;  one  who  repress- 
es, checks,  or  stifles;  one  who  conceals.  M. 
Thompson,  Story  of  Louisiana. 

suppurate  (sup'u-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  suppu- 
rated, ppr.  suppurating,  [<  L.  suppuratus,  sub- 
puratus,  pp.  ot  suppurare,  siibpware,  form  pus, 
gather  matter:  see  suppure.]  I,  intrans.  To 
produce  pus:  as,  a  wound  suppurates. 
II.  trans.  To  produce  (pus).     [Bare.] 


supracephalic 

This  disease  is  generally  fatal :  if  it  suppurates  the  pus, 
it  is  evacuated  into  the  lower  belly,  where  it  produoeth 
putrefaction.  Arbuthnot,  Diet. 

suppuration  (sup-u-ra'shon),  m.  [<  F.  suppu- 
ration =  Sp.  supuradon  =  Pg.  suppuracUo  = 
It.  suppurazione,  <  L.  suppuraUo(n-),  subpwra- 
tio{n-),  a  suppurating,  <  suppurare,  subpurare, 
suppurate:  see  suppurate.]  1.  Formation  of 
pus.—  2.  The  matter  produced  by  suppuration ; 
pus:  as,  the  suppu/ration  ■was  abundant. 

suppurative  (sup'u-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
suppuratif  =  Sp.  supuratiiio  =  Pg.  It.  suppura- 
tivo;  as  suppurate  +  -ive.]  I.  a.  Producing 
pus. 

In  different  cases,  inflammation  will  bear  to  be  called 
adhesive,  or  serous,  or  hemorrhagic,  or  suppurative. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lects.  on  Clin.  Med. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  that  promotes  suppura- 
tion. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a  suppura* 
tion,  then  it  must  be  promoted  with  suj^mratives,  and 
opened  by  incision.  Wiseman. 

suppuref,  V.  i.  [<  OF.  suppurer  =  Sp.  supurar 
=  It.  suppurare,  <  L.  suppurare,  subpv/rare,  form 
pus,  gather  matter,  <  sub,  under,  +  pus  (pur-), 
■pus:  see  pus.]    To  suppurate.     Cotgrave. 

supputatet,  V.  t.  [<  L.  supputatus,  subputatus, 
pp.  of  supputare,  subputare  (>  It.  supputare  = 
Pg.  supputar  =  Sp.  suputar  =  F.  suppiiter), 
count  up,  reckon:  see  suppute.]  To  reckon; 
compute:  as,  to  supputate  time  or  distance. 
A.  Wood,  AthensB  Oxon.,  I. 

supputationt  (sup-u-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  swppur 
tatidn  =  Sp.  suputa'dort-  =  "t'g.  supputagSo  =  It. 
supputanione,  <  L.  supputatio(nr-),  subputaUo(nr-), 
a  reckoning  up,  <  supputare,  subputare,  reckon: 
see  suppute.]  A  reckoning ;  account ;  compu- 
tation. 

Expert  sea  men  aflyrme  that  enery  league  conteyneth 
foure  myles,  after  theyr  supputationt. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  66). 

I  speak  of  a  long  time ;  it  is  above  forty  quarantains,  or 
forty  times  forty  nights,  according  to  the  supputation  of 
the  Ancient  Druids.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  L  1. 

supputef  (su-piit'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  supputare,  subpu- 
tare, compute,  reckon,  also  cut  off,  lop,  trim,  < 
sub,  under,  +  putare,  reckon,  think,  cleanse, 
trim :  see  putaUon,  and  cf .  compute,  depute,  im- 
pute, repute.]    To  reckon ;  compute ;  impute. 

That^  in  a  learn'd  war,  the  foe  they  would  invade. 
And,  like  stout  floods,  stand  free  from  this  supputed  shame. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxix.  363. 

supra-.  [<  L.  supror,  preflx,  rare  in  L.,  but 
rather  common  in  ML.,  <  supra,  adv.,  orig. 
supers,  adv.  and  prep.,  on  the  upper  side, 
above,  beyond, before,  more  than, besides;  orig. 
oontr.  abl.  fern,  of  svperus,  that  is  above,  higher, 
<  super  =  Gr.  iirep,  above,  over:  see  super-.] 
A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'above,'  'be- 
yond.' It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  super-,  with  which 
in  terms  of  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  etc.,  it  is  inter- 
changeable, but  is  somewhat  more  technical.  It  is  opposed 
to  infra-,  and  to  sub-,  subter-,  and  hypo-.  Eecent  techni- 
cal words  with  eupror  are  in  the  following  list  left  with- 
out further  etymological  note. 

supra-acromial  (su'''prg^a-kro'mi-al),  a.   Same 

assuperaeromial Supra-acromialaxtery.abranch 

of  the  suprascapular  artery,  anastomosing  with  twigs  of 
the  acromiothoracic  artery.— Supra-acromlal  nerve. 
See  supradamcular  nerve,  under  supraclavicular. 

supra-acromiohumeralis  (su"pra-a-kr6"mi-6- 
hu-me-rai'lis),_».    The  deltoid  muscle. 

supra-anal  (su-pra-a'nal) ,  a.  In  entom. ,  placed 
above  the  tip  of  the  atidomen,  on  the  last  ab- 
dominal segment  seen  from  above.  Also  super- 
anal,  swrareaZ.— Supra-anal  groove,  a  transverse  hol- 
low on  the  last  abdominal  segment,  just  above  the  anal 
oriflce,  of  many  Hj/menoptera.— Supra-anal  lamina. 
Same  a&  preanal  segment  (yiTaich  see,  under  jweonai).—Su- 
pra-anal  tubercle  or  plate,  a  harder  projecting  part 
of  the  integument  on  the  pos^rior  extremity  of  a  larva, 
especially  of  a  caterpillar. 

supra-angular  (su-pra-ang'gu-lar),  a.   Same  as 


supra-auricular  (su"pra-a-rik'u-lar),  a.  Situ- 
ated over  the  auricle  or  extern'al'ear Suprar 

auricular  ijolnt,  in  cranUrm.,  a  point  vertically  over  the 
auricular  point  at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process.  See 
out  under  eraramnelry. 

supra-axillary  (su-pra-ak'si-la-ri),  a.  In  bot., 
inserted  above  msteaJi  of  in  the  axil,  as  a  pe- 
duncle.   Compare  suprafoliaceous. 

suprabranchial  (su-pra-brang'ki-al),  a.  Situ- 
ated over  or  above  the  gills,  as  of  a  fish  or  mol- 
lusk. 

suprabuccal  (su-pra-buk'al),  a.  Situated  over 
or  above  the  buccal  region,  as  of  a  moUusk. 

supracephalic  (su-'pra-se-fal'ik  or  -sef 'a-lik),  a. 
Placed  on  (the  top  of)  the  head.  Science,  VII. 
27.     [Rare.]  ' 
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BUpraciliary  (su-pra-siri-a-ri),  a.     Same  as  sti-  supra-esophageal  (su-pra-e-so-faj'e-al),  a.  supramar^naKsu-pra-mar^ji-n^l),  a.    Border- 

perdUary,  3. 
Eupraclavicle  (su-pra-klav'i-kl),  n.    In  ichth. ,  a 

superior  bony  element  of  the  scapular  arch  of 

many  fishes,  ■which,  like  the  elements  called  in- 

terclavicle  a.nd.  postolavicle,  is  variously  homolo- 


Situated  above  (dorsad  of)  the'  gullet ;  "lying 
over  or  upon  the  esophagus,  as  a  nervous  gang- 
lion or  commissure  in  an  invertebrate.  Also 
auprapha/ryngeal,  supra-cesophageal,  and  rarely 
supra-esophagal,  supra-cesophagal. 


In  hot,  inserted  upon  the  stem  above  the  axil 

.   .,   „  -i  ,  J.  J    of  a  leaf,  as  a  peduncle  or  flower. 

—0811111161)017, ...  Sturgeon,anaothers,ana  „,,„_„xi-ij„_  /J;  „_b  *a'h  aT^    /y      r/  T     o^.««'/i 
with  a  posterior  element,  apoBt-olaviole, 'as  in  SUprafoliaj  (su-pra-fo  li-ar),  a.     [<  L.  supra, 
eroh,  andCod.      JKisort,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  162.     above, +/ofcam,  a  leaf,  + -ar.J     in  6of.,  grow- 
ing upon  a  leaf.     [Eare.] 
supraglottic    (sii-pra.-glot'ik'),    a.     Situated 
above  the  true  glottis,  or  relating  to  what  is 
thus  situated,  referring  to  any  part  of  the 
larynx  above  the  true  vocal  cords — Supraglot- 
tic aphonia,  aphonia  due  to  some  aflection  of  the  parts 

w«».^»v..v»>  «w-. a above  the  glottis. 

the  cervical  plexus,  ffiree'or  four  in  numijerjlupplying  the  suprahyoid  (sii-pra-M'oid),  a.     In  anat.,  situ- 


gizedbydifferentwriters;  theposterotemporal.  suprafoliaceous  (su-pra-fo-li-a'shius),  a.     [< 

In  hony  Mshes,  where  the  clavicles  become  enormous, 
and  may  not  only  be  provided  with  a  distinct  Inter-clavl- 
cle,  but  also  each  with^  distinct  portion  above — the  stt- 
pra-davlde 
besides  this 
the  Dory,  Perch, 

supraclaviciilar  (sii'''pra-kla-vik'u-iar),  a.  1. 
In  anat.,  situated  over,  above,  or  upon  the  clav- 
icle.—  2.  In  ichth.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  su- 

praelavicle.— Supraclavicular  fossa,  the  depression 

above  the  clavicle  corresponding  to  the  interval  between 

the  stemoclidomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles.—  Supra- 
Clavicular  nerves,  superflcial  descending  branches  of 

the  cervical  plexus,  three  or  four  in  number,  supplying  the 

skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  over  the  shoulder. 

The  main  branches  are  specified  as  sternal,  clamadar, 

and  offromiaZ.    Also  respectively  suprasternal,  suprada- 

vieular,  and  supra-a^omiaZ  n«™es.— Supraclavicular 

point,  a  point  above  the  clavicle  where  electric  stimula- 
tion win  cause  the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and 

supinator  longus  to  contract.- Supraclavicular  region, 

the  triangular  region  on  the  front  of  the  base  of  the  neck, 

bounded  below  by  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle,  within 

by  the  outer  border  of  the  stemoclidomastoid,  and  with- 
out by  aline  drawn  from  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fourth 

of  the  clavicle  to  that  point  on  the  outer  border  of  the 

stemoclidomastoid  which  is  opposite  the  first  ring  of  the 

trachea. 
SUpraclypeal  (sii-pra-klip'e-al),  a.    In  entom., 

situated  above  the  olypeusY'noting  the  supra- 

clypeus — Supraclypeal  piece,  the  supraclypeus. 
Supraclypeus  (sa-pra-klip'e-us),  n. ;  pi.  supra- 

clypei  (-i).     [NL.]    In  entom.,  a  subdivision  of 

the  olypeus  of  some  insects,  especially  obser- 


ing  the  Sylvian  fissure  on  the  upper  side:  not- 
ing a  convolution  of  the  brain.    Also  supero- 

marginal Supramaxginal  convolution  or  gyrus, 

one  of  the  parietal  gyri.    See  gyrus  (with  out). 
supramaxilla  (su''pra-mak-sil'a),  n. ;  pi.  supra- 
maxillse  (-§).     [NL.]"  The  supramaxiUary. 


IL.  supra,  above,  +  folium,  a  leaf,  +  -aceous.-]  SUpramaxiUary  (su-pra-mak  si-la-n),a._and». 


ated  above  the  hybidbone:  specifically  applied 
to  the  submental  or  hyomental  group  of  mus- 
cles: opposed  to  infrahyoid.— Svmiaiiyoid  apo- 
neurosis, a  fold  of  cervical  fascia  extending  between  the 
bellies  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  forming  a  loop  which 
binds  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  down  to  the  hyoid  bone. 
—Suprahyoid  glands,  one  or  two  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  neck  between  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric 
muscles,  receiving  lymphatics  from  the  lower  lip.— Su- 
prahyoid region,  that  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  which 
lies  above  the  hyoid  bone.  Also  called  mbirumlllary,  sub- 
mental, and  hyomenUd  region. 

supra-iliac  (s1i-pra-il'i-ak),  a.  Situated  upon 
the  upper  (proximal  or  sacral])  end  of  the  ilium ; 
of  the  character  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  supra- 
ilium. 

supra-ilium(sii-pra-il'i-um),»i.    [NL.]  A  prox- 
imal (anterior  or  "superior)  epiphysis  of  the 
y ..  ,     ^  .     .  sacral  end  of  the  ilium  of  some  animals. 

YaUemEymenoptera.  See  olypeus.  Sometimes  gupra-intestinal  (sH^pra-in-tes'ti-nal),  a.    1. 
r.ona.=i  »,^o*»/.o.,o  Situated  above  the  intestine:  specifically  not- 

ing, in  certain  annelids,  as  the  earthvvorm, 
that  one  of  the  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  pseu- 
dohemal  system  which  lies  along  the  dorsal  as- 
pect of  the  alimentary  canal. — 2.  In  Mollusca, 
situated  above  (dorsad  of)  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal: as,  a  supra4ntestinal  ganglion.  Qegenbaur, 
Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  348. 

supralabial  (sfi-pra-la'bi-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  upper  lip;  sit"uated  on  or  over  the 
upper  lip.— Supralabial  elevator,  the  supralabialis. 

supralabialis  (sH-pra-la-bi-a'lis), ». ;  pi.  supra- 
laUales  (-lez).  The  proper  levator  muscle  of 
the  upper  lip,  usually  called  the  levator  Mm 
superioris.    See  levator.    Coues,  1887. 

supralapsarian  (sTi"pra-lap-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  supraUpsary  +  -am.]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertammg 
to  supralapsarianism. 
SupralapsoHan  scheme.  0.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iii.  1. 
The  supralapsarian  scheme,  which  differs  from  the  for- 
mer [infralapsarian]  in  the  order  of  the  decrees,  and,  with 
a  severer  but  terrible  logic,  includes  the  fall  as  a  neoessaiy 
negative  condition  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  redeem- 
ing mercy  on  the  elect,  and  his  punitive  justice  on  the 
reprobate,  was  held  as  a  private  opinion  by  some  eminent 
Calvinists,  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  taught  in  any  Confession. 

P.  Schaf,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  161. 

II.  n.  One  who  believes  in  supralapsarian- 
ism. 

supralapsarianism  (su"pra-lap-sa'ri-an-izm), 
n.  [<  supralapsarian  +  -ism.']  The  theological 
doctrine  that  God  selected  from  men  to  be  cre- 
ated certain  ones  to  be  redeemed  and  receive 
eternal  Ufe,  and  certain  others  to  be  appointed 


I,"  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper  jaw,  in 
part  or  as  a  whole;  related  to  or  connected 
with  the  superior  maxillary  bone — Supramax- 
iUary nerve,  (a)  The  second  or  superior  maxillary  di- 
vision of  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve— a  nerve  of  common 
sensation,  chiefly  distributed  to  the  bones,  teeth,  and  soft 
parts  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  by 
the  foramen  rotundum  of  the  sphenoid.  (6)  One  of  sev- 
eral small  motor  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  distributed 
to  muscles  of  the  superior  maxillary  region. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  supramaxillaries  (-riz).  The  supe- 
rior maxillary,  or  upper  jaw-bone,  forming  a 
part,  in  man  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  upper  jaw,  and  representing  more 
or  less  of  the  expanse  of  the  cheek:  correlated 
with  imframaxiluiry.  The  part  which  the  supramax- 
illary  takes  in  the  formation  of  the  upper  jaw  mostly  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  size  of  the  premaxillary  (inter- 
maxUlary)  bone.  In  man  the  latter  is  very  small,  occu- 
pying only  a  little  space  at  the  anterior-inferior  comer  of 
the  supramaxiUary,  and  is  observable  only  in  infancy,  aa 
it  speedily  ankyloses  with  the  supramaxiUary.  The  su- 
pramaxiUary is  in  inverse  ratio  extensive,  and  also  expan* 
sive  or  inflated,  being  entirely  hoUowed  out  by  the  maxU' 
lary  sinus,  or  antrum  of  Highmore.  It  presents  to  the 
cheek  an  extemal  or  facial  surface,  with  several  elevations 


Lower  end,  front  view,  of  Left  Humerus 
of  Cat,  somewhat  enlarged. 
scf,  supracondylar  (or  epitrochlear) 
foramen;  en,  entocondyle  (or  epitroch- 
lea)  J  ec,  ectocondyle  (or  epicondyle) ; 
ir,  trochlea  for  ulna  J  cp,  capitellum  for 
radius. 


supracondylar  (sii-pra-kon'di-lar),  a.  Situated 
above  the  condyles,  as  of  the  femur,  humerus, 
occipital  bone,  or 
lower  jaw-bone. — 
Supracondylar  emi- 
nence or  protuber- 
ance, either  the  ecto- 
condyle or  the  entocon- 
dyle of  the  humerus. 
See  epkondyle  (with 
cut).  —  Supracondy- 
lar foramen,  (a)  The 
posterior  condyloid 
loramen  of  the  occipital 
llone.  It  is  small  and 
inconstant  in  man,  in 
whom  it  transmits  a 
vein  to  the  lateral  sinus, 
but  is  a  large  vacuity  of 
the  occipital  bone  of 
some  animals.  (&)  A 
well-marked  and  con- 
stant foramen  in  the  in- 
ner condyloid  ridge  of 
the  humerus  of  many 
mammals,  through 
which  pass  the  brachial 
artery     and     median 

nerve.  It  is  occasionally  found  as  an  anomaly  in  man,  or 
Indicated  by  the  supracondylar  process  (which  see,  under 
process).  Also  supraeondyloid  and  eupratrocMear  fora- 
men. -  Supracondylar  lines  of  the  femur.  See  i»«e2. 
—  Supracondylar  process.  See  process,  and  cut  under 
epicondyle.— Supracondylar  ridges,  ridges  on  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus  which  extend  upward  to  a  varying  dis- 
tance above  the  external  and  internal  condyles. 

supraeondyloid  (sfi-pra-kon'di-loid),  a.  and  n. 
I,  a.  Same  as  supraoori^lar. 
II.  n.  The  supracondylar  process  or  foramen. 

snpracoralline  (sii-pra-kor'a-lin),  a.    Situated 

above  coral Supracoralliue  beds,  a  series  of  grits 

and  shales  lying  above  the  coral  rag,  and  forming  the  up- 
permost division  of  the  Coralline  OBlite,  a  varied  group 
lying  between  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clays  as  de- 
veloped in  various  parts  of  England. 

SUpracos^al  (su-pra-kos'tal),  a.    Lying  upon    ,    •,       .^  j  „     r/ 

or  above  (cephalad  of)  the  ribs:  as,  the  swpra-  supralapsaryt  (su-pra-lap'sa-n),  «.  and  a.     [^ 
costjal  muscles.  L.  supra,  before,  +  lapsus,  fall  (see  lapse),  + 

supracretaceous  (sii'^pra-kre-ta'shius),  a.    In    -ary.']    Supralapsarian.    Imp.  Diet, 
geol,  overlying  the  Cretaceous  series,  or  more  supralateral  (su-pra-lat'e-ral),  a.    In  entom., 
recent  than  that :  noting  rooks,  including  those    placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  side ;  superior 
~       ■     ■■  "  '  "         on  the  lateral  surface:  as,  a  sapraZflifemnme: 


an 


Left  SupramaxiUary  of  Man,  outer  surface,  about  two  thirds  natural 


m,  three  molars;  pm,  two  premolars:  c,  canine;  /,  two  mcisors, 
rooted  in  alveolar  border ;  an,  anterior  nasal  spine  ;  ««,  nasal  notch ; 
np,  nasal  process;  flf,  orbital  surface;  *ns,  rough  surface  for  articu- 
lation with  malar  bone ;  «s.  zygomatic  surface  ;>rf,  two  posterior  den- 
tal canals ;  sti,  suijorbital  foramen ;  2/,  incisive  lossa ;  c/,  canine  fossa. 
The  small  upper  figure  shows  the  palatal  surface  of  the  bone  of  the 
fetus—  mx,  tne  true  SupramaxiUary,  being  still  separated  by  a  suture, 
s,  from  the  premaxiUa^.^Jw*,  which  will  bear  two  incisors. 

and  depressions  marking  the  attachments  of  muscles,  and 
just  below  the  eye  the  large  infra-orbital  foramen.  The 
posterior  or  zygomatic  surface  shows  the  openings  of  the 
posterior  dental  canals,  aijd  a  rough  surface  for  articula- 
tion with  the  palate  bone.  The  superior  or  oijbital  surface 
forms  most  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  The  inter- 
nal or  nasal  surface  forms  much  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
nasal  meatus,  and  shows  the  opening  of  the  antrum.  Be- 
sides these  surfaces,  the  bone  has  several  well-marked 
processes,  as  the  nasal,  running  up  to  the  frontal  bone, 
the  malar,  articulating  with  the  bone  of  that  name,  the 
alveolar,  bearing  teeth,  and  the  palatal,  roofing  part  of 
the  mouth.  The  two  supramaxUlary  bones  when  together 
show  in- front  a  somewhat  heart-shaped  opening,  the  an- 
terior nares,  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  which  is  the 


CLOtuai-iiic,  avuiAvcAuaiiJ.  vuii.-,..«  «v  ,-w  .-^^«- ;--      tenor  nares,  at  tne  miuuie  Ol  me  uaso  ui  wxm;ii  m  Liic 

to  eternal  death,  and  that  thus,  m  the  order  Ol     prominent  nasal  spine,  a  landmark  in  craniometry.  Each 
ii,„«~i,t     .ii«»4<;n<n    nr,A    wcTiT-nlio+.i ATI    Tirfipfidfid      n.rt.iculates  wlth  uiue  boucs  (sometimcs  tcu),  and  to  cach 


thought,  election  and  reprobation  preceded 
creation:  so  called  because  it  supposes  that 
men  before  the  fall  are  the  objects  of  election 
to  eternal  life  and  foreordination  to  eternal 
death, 


of  the  Tertiary,  Post-tertiary,  and  recent  for- 
mations or  groups.    Also  svpercretaceom. 

supradecompound  (su'pi'a-de-kom-pound'),  a. 
Jfore  than  decompound;  thrice  or  indefinitely 
compound:  applied  in  botany  to  leaves  and 
fronds. 

supradorsal  (su-pra-d6r'sal),  a.  Situated  on. 
the  back  (of  any  organism) ;  placed  dorsally  or 
dorsad;  dorsal.    Natwre,  XL.  172. 

supra-entityt  (su-pra-en'ti-ti),_». 
above,  +  ML.  entita{t-)s,  entity: 
A  superessential  being. 

God  is  not  onely  said  to  be 
An  ens,  but  supraentiUe. 

Herrick,  Upon  God. 


articulates  with  nine  bones  (sometimes  tenX  and  to  each 
twelve  muscles  are  attached.  (See  cuts  under  slniU,  orbit, 
and  palate.)  In  other  mammals  the  supramaxiUary  has 
vaiious  shapes,  and  is  comparatively  smaUer ;  it  may  al- 
ways be  recognized  as  the  bone  which  bears  the  upper 
molar,  premolar,  and  canine  teeth — all  the  upper  teeth 
excepting  the  incisors.  In  birds  the  supramaxUlary  is 
very  greatly  reduced,  and  often  not  distinctly  defined: 
the  palatal  part  of  it  is  represented  by  a  weU-developed 
maxiUopalatine ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  beak 
of  a  bird,  beyond  the  feathers,  has  for  its  bony  basis  the 
highly  developed  premaxUlary.  In  the  lower  vertebrates 
the  superior  maxillary  is  presented  under  the  most  diverse 
conditions  of  size  and  shape,  and  is  generally  identified 
with  the  second  bone  from  the  front  of  those  constituting 
the  upper  maxiUary  arch. 

(su-pra-mun'dan),  a.  [<  L.  sur- 
mundiis,  the  world:  see  mun- 
darie.']  In  neoplatonic  philos.,  belonging  to  the 
icleal  and  above  the  sensible  world;  belonging 
to  the  spiritual  world ;  supernatural :  opposed 
to  immundane. 

We  dream  of  a  realm  of  authoritative  Duty,  in  which 
the  earth  is  but  a  province  of  a  supramundane  moral  em- 

pire.  J.  Ma/rtineau,  Materialism,  p.  62. 

a-gSve  the  mammse.-Supramainmary  apBcess,  an  g™j.anasal  (sii-pra-na'zal),  a.    Situated  above 
abscess  in  the  subcutaneous_,tissue_abov_eJ_he2reast.-  ^u^^^^^^^  or  over  the  nasal  bones.- Supranasal 


used  principally  in  describing  larvffi. 

sSpraLal(su-pra-15'ral),«.and».  I.a.Lymg     *'jl"PP--i^"- 
over  the  lores  of  a  bird:  as,  a  supraloral  color-  supramundane 


II  '«.  A  supraloral  mark  or  formation. 

supralunar  (sii-pra-lu'nar),  a.     [<  L.  ^^,    , 

above,  +  Una,  the  moon:  see  lunar.]    Bemg 

beyond  the  moon;  hence,  very  lofty;  of  very 

[<L.s««p}-a,    great  height.    Imp.  Diet. 

see  enUty.]  supramammary  (su-pra-mam  a-n),  a.    Lying 


Supraniammaxy  region.    ^.xra&asinfrmHamcular  re- 
gion (which  see,  under  ivfradamcular). 


point.    Same  as  ophryon. 


supranatural 

supranatural  (su-prg-nat'u-ral),  a.  Supernat- 
ural.   Science,  IX.  174. 

supranaturalism  (su-pra-naj'u-ral-izm),  n.  [< 
supranatural  +  -ism.']  Same  "as  SJtperwatera^ 
tsm.  i 

supranaturalist  (su-pra-nat'u-ral-ist),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  supernaturalist.  Schaff,  Encyo.  Eel. 
Knowl.,  ni.  1998;  ff.  Eliot,  tr.  of  Strauss's  Life 
of  Jesus,  Int.,  J  11. 

supranaturalistic  (su-pra-naj"u-rarlis'tik),  a. 
\\  supranaturalist  +  -ic.J  Superiiaturalistio. 
Enoyc.  Diet. 

supraneural  (su-pra-nu'ral),  a.  Situated  over 
the  neural  axis  or  canal ;  neural  or  dorsal  with, 
reference  to  such  axis.     Geol.  Mag.,  XLIV.  82. 

SUpra-oblicLUUS  (su"pra-olD-li'kwus),  n. ;  pi.  su- 
pra-oUiqui  (-kwi) .  THe  upper  oblique  or  troch- 
lear muscle  of  the  eyeball,  usually  called  the 
obUquus  superior.     Cones,  1887. 

supra-occipital  (su"pra-ok-Bip'i-tal),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  superooeipitdt.  Amer.  'iifat.,  XXIII. 
861. 

supra-cesophageal, .  a.  See  supra-esophageal. 
Jiuxleyj  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  191. 

supra-orbital  (su-pra-6r'bi-tal),  a.  and  to.  I.  a. 
Situated  over  or  upon  the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  roof- 
ing over  the  eye-socket;  superciliary Supra^ 

or  Dital  arcli,  the  Buperciliaiy  arch. — Supra/'Orbital  ar- 
tery, a  branch  of  the  ophthahuic  artery  which  passes  out 
of  the  orbit  by  the  ophthalmic  notch  to  supply  the  fore- 
head.—Supra-orbital  bone,  a  bone  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  supra-orbital  or  superciliary  arch.  No  such 
bone  is  found  in  man,  and  probably  not  in  any  mammal ;  but 
they  frequently  occur  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  sometimes 
forming  a  chain  of  bones  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit. 

See  cut  under  Leptdoairen Supra-orbital  canal,  the 

supra-orbital  foramen  extended  into  a  canal.  —  Supra- 
orbital foramen,  a  foramen  formed  in  some  cases  by  the 
bridging  over  of  the  supra-orbital  notch.  It  is  situated 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
superior  border  of  the  orbit.  It  exists  in  few  animals  be- 
sides man,  and  is  inconstant  in  him. — Supra-orbital 
ejmis.  See  cut  under  w''"*-— Supra-orbital  nerve, 
the  terminal  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve,  leaving  the  or- 
bit by  the  supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen,  and  distrib. 
uted  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  fore  and  upper  parts 
of  the  scalp,  furnishing  sensory  filaments  to  the  muscles 
of  this  region.— Supra-orbital  neuralgia,  neuralgia  of 
the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve,  other 
branches  of  the  first  division  of  the  tiigemlnus  being 
more  or  less  involved. —  Supra-orbital  notch.  See 
notcA.— Supra-oibltal  point,  a  tender  point  just  above 
the  suprarorbltal  notch  or  foramen,  appearing  in  supra- 
orbital neuralgia. — Supra-orbltal  vetn,  a  vein  com- 
mencing on  the  forehead,  and  joining  the  frontal  vein  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  to  form  the  angular  vein. 
II,  n.  A  supra-orbital  artery  or  nerve. 

Bupra-orbitar,  supra-orbitary  (su-vpra-6r'bi- 
tar,  -ta-ri),  a.    Same  as  supra-ortdtai. 

suprapatellar  (BTi-prS>-pat'e-13,r),  a.  Situated 
above  the  patella. 

suprapedal  (stt-pra-ped'al),  a.  [<  L.  supra, 
a,Y>ove,  +  pes  (ped-)='E. foot:  see^e^Z.]  Sit- 
uated above  the  foot  or  podium  of  a  mollusk : 
specifically  noting  a  gland  or  a  ganglion. 

suprapharyngeal  (su"pra-fa-rin'je-al),  a.  Same 
as  supra-esophageal. 

There  is  but  one  buccal  ganglion  in  the  Dibranchlata, 

and  behind  it  there  is  a  large  gupra-pharyngeal  ganglion. 

Gegmbcmr,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.X  p.  S51. 

supraplex  (su'pra-pleks),  n.  One  of  the  plex- 
uses of  the  brain  of  some  animals,  as  dipnoans. 
B.  a.  Wilder.     [Recent.] 

supraplezal  (su-pra-plek'sal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  supraplex. 

supraposition  (sii''pra-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  ML. 
suprapositio(^n-),  used  in  the  sense  of  '  an  extra- 
ordinary tax,'  lit.  a  placing  above,  <  L.  supra, 
above,  -f- j>oaJWo(«-),  a  placing:  Bee  position.] 
The  placing  of  one  thing  over  another. 

supraprotest  (su-pra-pro'test),  n.  In  law,  some- 
thing over  (that  is"  after)  protest;  an  accep- 
tance or  a  payment  of  a  bill  by  a  third  person, 
made  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer,  after  pro- 
test for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  by  the 
drawee. 

suprapubian  (sii-pra-pu'bi-an),  d.  Same  as  su- 
prapubic. 

suprapubic  (su-pra-pu'bik),  a.  Situated  above 
the  pubis;  prepuljic. 

Suprapubically(su-pra-pii'bi-kal-i),  adv.  Above 
the  pubis.    Lancet,  Ifo.  3515,  p'.'  87. 

suprapygal  (su-prS-pi'gal),  a.  [<  L.  supra,  over, 
+  pyga,  the  rump:  see  pygal.]  Situated  over 
the  rump :  specifically  noting  certain  plates  of 
the  carapace  of  some  turtles. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  full  series  of  neural  bones,  of 
which  the  8th  articulates  with  the  Ist  suprapygal. 

Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XIV.  615. 

suprarectus  (su-pra-rek'tus),  n. ;  pi.  suprarecU 
(-ti).  The  upper  straight  muscle  of  the  eye- 
ball ;  the  rectus  superior,  which  rolls  the  eye 
upward.     See  cut  under  eyeball.    Coues,  1887. 
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suprarenal  (sS-pra-re'nal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Sit- 
uated upon  or  over  the  kidneys ;  specifically,  ad- 
renal— Accessory  suprarenal  bodies,  small  bodies 
sometimes  found  in  the  Ugamenta  lata,  corresponding  in 
structure  usually  to  the  cortical  substance  of  an  adrenal. 
— Suprarenal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
supplying  the  suprarenal  capsules.— Suprarenal  cap- 
sule or  body.  See  (XE2)m2&— Suprarenal  ganglion, 
gland,  plezuB.  See  the  nouns.— Suprarenal  melas- 
ma. Same  as  Addison's  disease  (which  see,  under  disease). 
—  Suprarenal  veins,  veins  draining  the  adrenals,  and 
emptying  on  the  right  side  into  the  vena  cava,  and  on  the 
left  into  the  left  renal  or  phrenic  vein. 
H.  TO.  A  suprarenal  capsule;  an  adrenal. 
Also  surrenal. 

supraryglottideus  (su-pra-ri-glo-tid'e-us),  n. ; 
pi.  supraryglotUdei  (-1).  [NL.]  The  superior 
aryteno-epiglottidean  muscle  of  the  larynx. 
Coues,  1887. 

suprascapula  (su-pra-skap'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  supra- 
seapulse  (-le).  [NL.','  <  L.  supra,  over,  +  scap- 
ula, the  shoulder.]  1.  A  bone  developed  in 
ordinary  fishes  in  the  shoulder-girdle,  and  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  cranium.  Also 
called  post-temporal.  See  cut  1  under  teleost. — 
3.  A  superior  scapular  element  of  some  ba- 
trachians  and  reptiles.  See  cuts  under  omo- 
sternum  and  sternum. 

suprascapular  (su-pra-skap'u-lar),  a.  Situated 
above  or  on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  scapula ;  ly- 
ing or  running  on  the  side  of  the  scapula  near- 
est the  head;  prescapular;  proximal  or  supe- 
rior with  reference  to  the  scapular  arch;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  suprascapula.  Also  su- 
perseapular — Suprascapular  artery,  one  of  three 
branches  of  the  thyroid  axis,  running  outward  across  the 
root  of  the  neck,  between  the  scalenus  antlcus  and  the 
sternoclidomastoid,  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
omohyoid,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  where  it 
passes  by  the  suprascapular  notch  to  the  supraspinous 
fossa,  and  ramifies  on  the  dorsum  of  the  shoulder-blade. — 
Suprascapular  nerve,  a  branch  from  the  cord  formed 
by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervicals  of  the  brachial  plexus,  dis- 
tributed to  the  shoulder-joint  and  the  supraspinatus  and 
infraspinatus  muscles.  Also  called  sea:imlaris. — Supra- 
scapular notch.  See  notch,  and  cut  under  shomder- 
&2a<2e.— Suprascapular  region.  See  reffion.- Supra- 
scapular vein,  a  certain  tributary  of  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  entering  it  near  its  termination. 

suprasensible  (sii-pra-sen'si-bl),  a.  Above  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  tlte  senses;  supersensuous. 
Also  used  substantively. 

By  no  possible  exaltation  of  an  organ  of  sense  could  the 
swpra-sensible  be  reached. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  11. 196. 

supraseptal  (su-pra-sep'tal),  a.  Situated  above 
a  septum:  noting  an  upper  cavity  divided  ^ a 
septum  from  a  lower  one.  Micros.  Sd.,  X^X. 
137. 

supraserratus  (su"pra-se-ra'tus),  n.;  pi.  supron 
serraU  (-ti).  [NL.]  The  posterior*Superior 
serrate  muscle  of  the  back,  usually  called  ser- 
ratus  posticus  superior.    Coues  and  Shute,  1887. 

supraspinal  (su-pra-spi'nal),  a.  Situated  above 
(dorsad  of)  the  spiiie  or  spinal  column;  dorsal; 
neural;  epaxial. 

supraspinalis  (sii"pra-spi-na'lis),  n.;  pi.  supra- 
spinales  (-lez).  [NL.:  see  supraspinal.]  One 
of  a  series  of  small  muscles  wmch  pass  between 
and  lie  upon  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebra. 

supraspinate  (sH-pra-spi'nat),  a.  Same  as  su- 
praspinous, 2. 

supraspinatus  (six'^ra-spi-na'tus),  n.;  pi.  su- 
praspinaU  (-ti).  [NL.]  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  supraspinous  fossa  of  the  scapula,  and  in- 
serted into  the  uppermost  facet  of  the  greater 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  it  acts  with  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor  in  rotating  the  humerus,  all 
three  being  antagonized  by  the  subscapularis, 

supraspinous  (su-pra-spi'nus),  a.  l.  Situated 
upon  or  over  the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra. 
— 3.  Superior  with  reference  to  the  spine  of 
the  scapula;  prescapular — Supraspinous  apo- 
neurosis, the  supraspinous  fascia. — Supraspinous  ar- 
tery a  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical  artery  which 
ramifies  on  the  surface  of  the  supraspinatus  muscle. — 
Supraspinous  fascia,  fossa,  etc.  See  the  nouns,  and 
cut  under  «ftoirf(te--6i(iSe.— Supraspinous  ligament, 
bundles  of  longitudinal  fibers  which  connect  the  tips  of 
the  spinous  processes  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
to  the  sacrum,  forming  a  continuous  cord.  The  extension 
of  this  ligament  to  the  head  in  some  animals  is  specialized 
as  the  ligamtentum  muchse.    See  cut  under  ligamemtum. 

suprastapedial  (su'^pra-sta-pe'di-al),  a.  Situ- 
ated above  the  stapes:  noting  a' part  of  the 
stapes  or  columella  of  many  vertebrates  which 
lies  above  the  mediostapedial  part,  or  that  rep- 
resentative of  the  same  part  which  is  the  prox- 
imal extremity  of  the  hyoidean  arch.  This  is 
variously  homologized  in  different  cases.  See 
cuts  under  stapes  and  hyoid. 

suprasternal  (su-pra-st6r'nal),  a.  Situated 
above  or  in  front  of  (cephalad'of )  the  sternum ; 
presternal — Suprasternal  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
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supraolavicalar  artery  which  crosses  the  inner  end  of  the 
clsmole,  and  Is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  chest. 
— Suprasternal  nerve.  See  supraelavimUar  nerves,  un- 
der mpradaiMyular.—Svmiastemal  notch.  See  notch 
—Suprasternal  region,  the  region  on  the  front  of  the 
neck  between  the  two  supraclavicular  regions. 

suprastigmatal  (su-pra-stig'ma-tal),  a.  In  en- 
tom.,  placed  above  the  stigmata  or  breathing- 
pores:  as,  a  suprastigmatal  line. 

supratemporal  (su-pra-tem'po-ral),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Placed  high  up  in  the  temporal  region  or 
fossa;  superior,  p,s  one  of  the  collection  of  bones 
caUed  temporal.  Quart.  Jowr.  Geol.  Soc,  XLIV. 
139. 

II.  n.  A  wrong  name  of  the  true  squamosal 
bone  of  some  animals,  as  ichthyosaurs.     Owen. 

supraterrestrial  (sii"pra-te-res'tri-al),  a.  Same 
as  superterrestrial.    Andover  Bev.,  Vll.  42. 

supratboracic  (sTi"pra-tho-ras'ik),  a.  1.  Situ- 
ated above  (eephalad'  of)  the  thorax.— 2.  Sit- 
uated in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  as  an 
upper  set  of  intercostal  nerves.  Compare  in- 
frathorade. 

supratrochlear  (sii-pra-trok'le-ar),  a.  1.  Situ- 
ated over  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  of  the 
eye,  where  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  passes  through  its  pulley  or  trochlea : 
as,  the  supratrochlear  nerve. — 3.  Situated  on 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  above  the 
trochlear  surface  with  which  the  ulna  articu- 
lates; "epitrochlear;  supracondylar:  as,  the«M- 
pratroohlear  notch.  See  cut  under  supracondy- 
2ar.— Supratrochlear  nerve,  a  small  branch  of  the  fron- 
tal nerve  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
disMbuted  to  the  corrugator  supercilii  and  occipitofron- 
talis  muscles  and  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 

supratympanic  (sTi'''pra-tim-pan'ik),  a.  In 
anat.:  (a)  Situated  over  or  above  the  wmpanum, 
or  tympanic  cavity,  of  the  ear.  (6)  Superior  in 
respect  of  the  tympanic  bone.  W.  S.  Flower, 
Osteology,  p.  208.  [The  two  senses  coincide  or 
not  in  different  cases.]— Supratympanic  bulla, 
an  Inflated  and  boUbwed  formation  of  bone  above,  the 
tympanic  cavity  of  some  mammals,  apparently  in  the 
periotic  or  tympanoperiotlc  bone,  and  supplementary  to 
the  usual  tympanic  bulla.  It  attains  great  size  In  some 
rodents,  as  jerboas,  chinchillas,  and  especially  the  kanga- 
roo-rats of  the  genus  Dipodomys,  forming  a  large  smooth 
rounded  protuberance  on  the  posterolateral  aspect  of  the 
skull,  between  the  squamosal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones. 
The  large  supralympanie  or  mastoid  buUa  [of  Pedetes 
caffer].  W.  H.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  167. 

supravaginal  (su-pra-vaj'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  supra, 
above,  -1-  vagina,  vagina:  see  vaginal.]  1.  Su- 
perior in  respect  of  a  sheath  or  sheathing  mem- 
brane, (a)  Lying  on  the  outside  of  such  a  formation. 
(&)  Forming  an  upper  one  of  parts  which  unite  in  a  sheath. 
3.  Situated  above  the  vagina. 

supravisiont  (su-pra-vizh'on),  n.  [As  if  <  ML. 
*supravisio{nr-),  <  supramdere,  oversee,  <  supra, 
over,  +  videre,  see :  see  vision.  Of.  supervision.} 
Supervision. 

That  he  secure  the  religion  of  his  whole  family  by  a  se- 
vere suprafMon  and  animadversion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  780. 

supravisor  (su-pra-vi'zor),  n.  [<  ML.  *supra- 
visor,  <  supravidere,  oversee:  see  supravision. 
Of.  si^ervisor.]  A  supervisor;  an  overseer. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  890. 

supremacy  (su-prem'a-si),  n.     [<  OF.  suprema- 
tie,  F.  suprimaUe  =  Sp.  supremadia  =  It.  supre- 
mama;  as  supreme  +  -acy.]    The  state  of  be- 
ing supreme,  or  in  the  highest  station  of  power ; 
also,  highest  authority  or  power. 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supreTnaey,  and  sway. 
When  they  [women]  are  bound  to  Serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Shcac.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 168. 
Monarchy  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  Liberty  of  the 
subject  and  the  supremat^  of  the  King. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
Act  Of  Supremacy,  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1634  (26 
Hen.  Vin.,  0. 1)  which  proclaimed  that  Heniy  VIII.  was 
the  supreme  head  of  the  English  Church.  See  regal  m- 
premaeg,  below.  (6)  An  English  statute  of  1668-  9  (1  Eliz., 
0.  1)  vesting  spiritual  authority  in  the  crown,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  foreign  jurisdiction.— Oath  of  suprema- 
cy, in  Great  Britain,  an  oath  denying  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  affairs  in  that 
realm.  It  was  by  many  statutes  required  to  be  taken, 
along  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  abjuration,  by 
persons  in  order  to  quality  themselves  for  office,  etc.; 
but  a  greatly  modified  and  simpler  form  of  oath  has  now 
superseded  them — Papal  supremacy,  according  to  the 
Itoman  Catholic  Church,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Pope  as  the  vicar  on  earth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  over 
the  universal  church.— Regal  or  royal  supremacy,  in 
an  established  church,  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  the  crown  as  its  supreme  earthly  head.  This 
authorito  is  not  legislative,  but  judicial  and  executive 
only.  Henry  VIII.  was  first  acknowledged  supreme  head 
of  ttie  English  Church  by  convocation  in  1681,  but  only 
with  the  qualification  "so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
ttie  law  of  Christ " ;  and  this  supremacy  was  confirmed  by 
Parliament  to  him,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  the 
realm,  in  1534.  The  title  of  "  supreme  head  "  was  altered 
by  Elizabeth  to  "supreme  governor."  The  meaning  of 
this  title  is  explained  in  the  thuiy-seventh  of  the  Thirty- 
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nine  Articles.  =  Syn.  Predommance,  etc.  (see  priorUy), 
sovereignty,  domination,  mastery. 
supreme  (su-prem'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
supream;  <  OF.  supreme,  F.  supreme  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  suj^remo,  <  L.  supremus,  superl.  of  superus, 
that  IS  above,  higter,  <  super,  above,  upon, 
over,  beyond:  see  super-.    Cf.  sum\  summit.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Highest,  especially  in  authority;  hold- 
ing the  highest  place  in  government  or  power. 

My  soul  aches 
To  Icnow,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twlxt  the  gap  of  both. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 110. 
God  la  the  Judge  or  the  supreme  Arbitrator  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world ;  he  pulletb  down  one  and  setteth  up 
another.  StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  II.  Iv. 

Night  has  its  first,  tupreme,  forsaken  star. 

Browning,  Strafford,  ii.  1. 

2.  Highest ;  highest  or  most  extreme,  as  to  de- 
gree, import,  etc.;  greatest  possible;  utmost: 
as,  suprefne  love  or  wisdom;  a  supreme  hour; 
supreme  baseness. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  Mend ; 
For  she  was  all,  in  that  supreme  degree 
That,  as  no  one  prevailed,  so  aU  was  she. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  L  162. 
The  blessing  of  gupreme  le^^ae. 

Bryant,  Summer  Kamble. 

3.  Last.     [Bare.J 

Virgins,  come,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supreaimest  requiem  sing. 

Uerrick,  Upon  a  Maide. 

Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being.  ^  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  Supreme  Being,  held  in  France,  June  8th, 
1794,  by  decree  of  the  Convention,  which  declared  that 
"the  French  people  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  This  cult,  through  the  influence  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  replaced  the  "  Worship  of  Beason."  See  Feast  of 
Reason  (p),  underreosiml. — Supreme  Court.  See  court. 
—Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  in  England,  a  court 
constituted  in  1875by  the  union  and  consolidation  of  the  fol- 
lowing courts :  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  of  Queen's  Bench, 
of  Common  Fleas,  of  Exchequer,  of  Admiralty,  of  Probate, 
and  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Cases — such  supreme 
court  consisting  of  two  permanent  divisions,  called  the 
High  Court  nf  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.— %^x- 
preme  end,  the  chief  end;  the  last  end  in  which  the  ap- 
petite or  desire  is  satisfied.—  Supreme  evil,  evil  in  which 
no  good  is  mixed.— Supreme  genus.  In  logic.  Same  as 
Mghest  genus  (which  see,  under  gemut). — Supreme  good, 
summum  bonum ;  a  good  in  which  there  is  no  evil ;  some- 
thing good  in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  the  perfectly 
good.  The  supreme  natural  good  is  often  said  to  be  the 
continual  progress  toward  greater  perfections,  beatitude. 
—Supreme  pontiff.  SeeporMff,  3.— The  Supreme  Be- 
ing, the  most  exalted  of  beings ;  the  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse; God.— Wronskl's  supreme  law,  in  math.,  a 
theorem  in  regard  to  the  general  form  of  the  remainder 
in  the  expression  of  a  function  by  means  of  other  func- 
tions. =Syn;.  1  and  2.  Greatest^  &:st,  leading,  principal, 
chief,  predominant,  paramount,  superlative.  Supreme  is 
mucli  stronger  than  any  of  these. 
II.  n.  1.  The  highest  point.  [Eare.] 
'Tis  the  swpremut  of  power.  Keotx,  Sleep  and  Poetry. 
Love  is  the  supreme  of  living  things. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  4. 

2.  The  chief;  the  superior.- 

Had  your  general  joined 
In  your  addression,  or  known  how  to  conquer. 
This  day  had  proved  him  the  supreme  of  Csesar. 

Chapman,  Csesar  and  Fompey,  ii.  1. 
The  spreading  Cedar,  that  an  Age  had  stood, 
Supreme  of  Trees,  and  Mistress  of  the  Wood. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

3.  ■  leap.']  With  the  definite  article,  the  Su- 
preme Being.    See  phrase  above. 

supremely  (su-prem'li),  adv.  With  supreme 
authority;  in  ihe  highest  degree ;  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

supremeness  (su-prem'nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  supreme. 

No  event  is  so  terribly  well  adapted  to  inspire  the  su- 
premeness of  bodily  and  of  mentA  distress  as  is  burial 
before  death.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  331. 

supremity  (su-prem'i-ti),  a.  [=  Sp.  supremi- 
dad,  <  LL.  supremita(t-)s,  the  quality  of  being 
supreme  or  final,  the  highest  honor,  the  last  of 
Uf  e,  death,  <  L.  supremVfS,  highest :  see  supreme.] 
Supremeness ;,  supremacy. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  .  .  .  without  leave  or  liberty  from 
the  Pope  (whose  Su^emity  he  had  suppressed  in  his  do- 
minions), .  .  .  vrrote  himself  King  [of  Ireland]. 

Fuller,  General  Worthies,  vi. 

Notliing  finer  or  nobler  of  their  kind  can  well  be  ima- 
gined than  such  sonnets,  .  .  .  and  others  of  like  suprem- 
ity. W.  Sliarp,  D.  G.  Bossetti,  p.  408. 

sur-.  [OF.  sur-,  sour-,  F.  sur-;  <  L.  super-:  see 
super-.]  A  form  of  the  prefix  super-  found  in 
words  from  the  older  French.  It  is  little  used  as 
an  English  formative,  except  technically  in  cer- 
tain scientific  terms,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
super-  or  supra-:  as,  surajial,  s«rangular,  sur- 
renal,  etc. 

SUra^  (sS'ra),  n.  [Also  surah;  =  F.  sura,  surate, 
<  Ax.  swra'ia,  step,  degree.]  A  chapter  of  the 
Koran. 


Cross  Sur-ancr^e. 
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sura^  (sB'ra),  n.  [<  Hind,  sura,  <  Skt.  swrd, 
spirituous  and  especially  distUIed  liquor,  <  V  su, 
express  (juice).  Cf .  soma.]  In  India,  the  fer- 
mented sap  or  "milk"  of  several  kinds  of 
palm,  as  the  palmyra,  cocoa,  and  wild  date; 
toddy. 

surabundantly  (s6r-a-bun'dant-li),  adv.  [< 
*svrabundant  (<  F.  swabondant,  superabun- 
dant: sQQ  sv/perabundant)  + -Vy'^.]  Superabun- 
dantly. C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Our  Inheritance  in 
the  Great  Pyramid,  xvi.    [Kare.] 

suradditiont  (s6r-a-dish'on),  n.  [<  OF.  *sur- 
addition,  <  L.  super,  over,"-!-  a4ditio(^n-),  addi- 
tion.] Something  added  or  appended,  as  to  a 
name. 

He  served  with  glory  and  admired  success. 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addiUon  Leonatus. 

Shale.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1.  3S. 

surah^,  n.    Same  as  swra^. 

surah,^  (su'ra),  n.  [Also  surah  silk :  supposed  to 
be  so  caUed'from  Surat  in  India,  a<.  place  noted 
for  its  silks.]  A  soft  twilled  silk  material, 
usually  of  plain  uniform  color  without  pattern, 
used  for  women's  garments,  etc. 

sural  (sii'ral),  a.  [=  F.  swral,  <  NL.  *Su/ralis,  < 
L.  sura,  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg.— Sural  arterleB,  the  inferior 
muscular  branches,  usually  two,  of  the  popliteal  artery, 
supplying  the  gastrocnemius  and  other  calf-muscles.  The 
superficial  sural  arteries  are  slender  lateral  and  median 
branches  on  the  surface  of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  sup- 
ply the  integument  of  the  parts.  They  arise  from  the 
popliteal  or  deep  sural  arteries. 

suranal  (s6r-a'nal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Same  as 
supra^anal. 

U.,  n.  Specifically,  in  entom.,  a  plate  at  the 
end  of  the  body  of  a  caterpillar,  the  tergite  of 
the  tenth  abdominal  segment. 

suraucet  (shSr'ans),  n.  [By  apheresis  from  as- 
surance.] Assurance.   Sfeafc.,Tit.  And.,v.  2. 46. 

SUr-ancr6e  (s6r-ang'kra),  a.  [F.,  <  sur-  +  an- 
cr6,  pp.  of  ancrer,  anchor,  <  are- 
cre,  anchor:  see  anchor'^.]  In 
feer.,  doubly  anchored,  or  double- 
parted  and  anchored:  noting  a 
cross,  or  other  ordinary,  the  ends 
of  which  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  is  anchored. 

surangular  (s6r-ang'gu-lar),  a. 
In  zool.,  noting  one  of  the  sev- 
eral bones  of  the  compound  mandible  or  lower 
jaw  of  birds,  reptiles,  etc.,  situated  over  the 
angular  bone,  near  the  angle  or  proximal  end 
of  the  series.  Also  supra-arigular.  Also,  as  a 
noun,  this  bone  itself.    See  cut  under  Gallmie. 

surasopbone  (su-ras'6-f6n),  n.  A  wind-instru- 
ment resembling  the  ophioleide.  It  is  pitched 
in  E  ^t.     - 

surat  (s8-rat'),  »■  [So  called  from  Surat  in 
India.]  A  cotton  cloth  made  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  not  necessarily  from  Surat  cot- 
ton. The  name  is  generally  given  to  uncolored 
and  unprinted  cloth  of  no  great  fineness. — 
Surat  cotton,  a  kind  of  cotton  having  a  fiber  of  fine  qual- 
ity, and  ranking  high  among  the  native  cottons  of  India, 
grown  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

surbase^  (ser-bas'),«-  *•  [<  P.  s««r6aisser,  depress, 
surbase  (pp.  surbaissd,  depressed,  surbased; 
voute  swrhaissie,  a  depressed  or  elliptic  arch),  < 
sur-,  over,  -t-  baisser,  bring  low,  lower,  depress, 
<  bos,  low:  see  base^.]    To  depress;  flatten. 

surbase^  (s6r'bas),  n.  [<  sur-  +  base^.]  In 
areh.,  the  crowning  molding  or  cornice  of  a 
pedestal;  a  border  or  molding  above  abase,  as 
the  moldings  immediately  above  the  base-board 
or  wainscoting  of  a  room.  See  cut  under  dado. 
Bound  the  hall,  the  oak's  high  surlase  rears 
The  field  day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  years. 

Langhome,  The  Country  Justice,  i. 

surbased^  (s6r-ba8t'),i'.  a.    [<  swbase'^  +  -edK] 

Depressed;  flattened Surbased  arch,  an  arch 

whose  rise  is  less  than  half  the  span. 

surbased^  (ser'bast),  a.  [<  surbase^  +  -ed^.] 
In  arch.,  having  a  surbase,  or  molding  above 
the  base. 

SUrbasement^  (s6r'bas-ment),  n.  [<  P.  sur- 
baissement,  <  surbaAsser,  surbase :  see  surbase^ 
and  -ment.]  The  condition  of  being  surbased: 
as,  the  surbasement  of  an  arch. 

SUrbasemeut^  (ser'bas-ment),  n.  [<  swbase^ 
+  -ment.]    Same  as  surbase^. 

surbateif  (s6r-bat'),  »•  *■  [<  MB.sw6a«ew,  <  OP, 
surbatre,  overthrow,  <  sur-,  over,  -I-  batre,  beat : 
see  bate^,  batter^.]    To  overthrow. 

And  Agravain  hadde  so  chaced  and  Gaheries  xx  Saisnes 
that  thei  surtated  on  Fignoras,  that  com  with  an  hundred 
Saisnes.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  631. 

surbate^t  (ser-baf),  «•  i-  [Also  surbeat;  early 
mod.  E.  also  surbet,  surhote;  prob.  corrupted 
(simulating  swrbate^)  <  P.  solbatu,  with  the  sole 
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of  the  foot  bruised  (>  solbature,  a  bruise  on  a 
horse's  foot),<  sole,  sole  (see  sole^),  +  battu,  OF. 
batu,  pp.  of  battre,  beat:  see  beafi,  bate^.]  To 
make  (the  soles)  sore  by  walking;  bruise  or 
batter  by  travel. 

Thy  right  eye  'gins  to  leap  for  vaine  delight. 
And  surbeate  toes  to  ticlde  at  the  sight. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  V.  ii.  20. 

I  am  sorely  swrbated  with  hoofing  already  tho',  and  so 
crupper-crampt  witli  our  hard  lodging,  and  so  bumfldled 
with  the  straw,  that  .  .  .  Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  iii- 

The  ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery  vapour,  continu'd 
so  intense  that  my  haire  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  f  eete 
unsuflerably  surbated.  Mvdyn,  Diary,  Sept.  7, 1666. 

surbed  (s6r-bed'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  surbedded, 
ppr.  su/rbeddmg.  [<  sur-  +  bed.]  To  set  edge- 
wise, as  a  stone — that  is,  in  a  position  differ- 
ent from  that  which  it  had  when  in  the  quarry. 
Imp.  Diet. 

surbett,  surbeatt,  p-  a.    See  swbateK 
surburdenedt  (s6r-b6r'dnd),  a.     [<  sur-  +  bur- 
dened.]   Overburdened. 

They  [our  arms]  were  not  now  able  to  remoove  the  im- 
portable load  of  the  euemie  [the  Normans]  from  our  sur- 
burdened  shoulders. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Britaine,  iv.  (Holinshed's 
[Chron.,  I.). 

surceasancet  (sfer-se'sans),  n.  [<  surcease  + 
-ance.]    Surcease;  cessation. 

To  propound  two  things :  1.  A  surceasance  of  arms;  2.  An 
imperial  diet.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Beliquiee,  p.  497. 

surcease  (ser-ses'),  v. ;  pret.  surceased,  ppr.  sur- 
ceasing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  sursease;  <  ME. 
su/rsesen;  an  altered  form,  simulating  sur-  + 
cease,  of  *swrsisen,  <  OP.  swrsis,  swrsise  (ML.  re- 
flex sursisa,  supersisa),  pp.  of  surseer,  surseoir, 
put  off,  delay  (sursis,  n.,  delay), <  L.  supersedere, 
put  off,  supersede:  see  supersede,  sursise.]  I. 
intrans.  To  cease;  stop;  be  at  an  end;  leave 
off ;  refrain  finally.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

I  canno  more ;  but,  as  I  can  or  mey,  I  shal  be  his  ser- 
vaunt  and  youres  unto  such  tyme  as  ye  woU  comande  me 
to  sursese  and  leve  of,  yf  it  please  hym. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  390. 
Bor.  What  shall  I  do,  Trebatius?  say. 
Treb.  Surcease. 

Hot.  Aud  shall  my  muse  admit  no  more  increase? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

Il.t  trans.  To  stop ;  put  an  end  to ;  cause  to 
cease. 

Time  cannot  rase,  nor  amity  surcease 
Betwixt  our  realm  and  thine  a  long-liv'd  peace. 
Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  Monarch  s  Meeting. 
If  he  prosecute  his  cause,  he  is  consumed ;  if  he  surcease 
his  suit,  he  loseth  all. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  55. 

surcease  (ser-ses'),  TO.  ISee surcease,  v.  Ct.sur- 
siee.]   Cessation ;  stop.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

'  If  the  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  4. 

Not  desire,  but  its  surcease. 

Longfellow,  Morituri  Salutamus. 

surcharge  (sto-charj'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sua-- 
cha/rged,  ppr.  surcha/rgmg.  [<  OP.  (and P.)  sur- 
charger  (=  Pr.  Sp.  sobrecargar  =  Pg.  sobrecar- 
regar  =  It.  sopraccaricare),  overload,  surcharge, 
<  sur,  over,  -t-  charger,  load :  see  sur-  and  charge.'] 

1.  To  overload,  in  any  sense ;  overburden:  as, 
to  surcharge  a  beast  or  a  ship ;  to  surcharge  a 
cannon. 

With  weakness  of  their  weaiy  arms, 
Surcharg'd  with  toil.      PeeUe,  David  and  Eethsabe. 
The  air,  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around. 

Orabbe,  Works,  IV.  154. 

2.  In  law :  (a)  To  show  an  omission  in ;  show 
thatthe  accounting  party  ought  to  have  charged 
himself  with  more  than  he  has.  See  surcharge 
and  falsification,  under  surcharge,  n.  (b)  To 
overstock ;  especially,  to  put  more  cattle  into, 
as  a  common,  than  the  person  has  a  right  to 
put,  or  more  than  the  herbage  will  sustain. — 3. 
To  overcharge ;  make  an  extra  charge  upon. 

surcharge  (ser-oharj'),  n.  [=  P.  surcharge  = 
Sp.  Pg.  sobrecarga;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
charge  or  load  above  another  charge;  hence, 
an  excessive  load  or  burden;  a  load  greater 
than  can  be  well  borne. 

A  numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and  inconvenience 
in  a  State,  for  it  is  a  surcharge  of  expense.- 

Bacon,  Nobility  (ed.  1887). 

2.  A  charge  or  supply  in  excess  of  the  amount 
requisite  for  immediate  use,  or  for  the  work  in 
hand,  as  of  nervous  force  or  of  electricity. 

The  suddenness  and  intensity  of  the  shock  seem  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  farther  elaboration  of  the  nervous  power  by 
the  central  ganglia,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  surcharge 
distributed  among  the  nervous  trunks  and  branches  and 
other  tissues  becomes  exhausted,  the  vitelity  is  slowly  an- 
nihilated.      J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  139 
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3.  In  law :  (a)  An  extra  charge  made  by  as- 
sessors upoE  such  as  neglect  to  make  a  due  re- 
turn of  the  taxes  to  which  they  are  liable.  (6) 
The  showing  of  an  omission  in  an  account  or 
something  in  respect  of  which  the  accounting 
party  ought  to  have  charged  himself  more  than 
he  has. — 4.  In  eeram.,  a  painting  in  a  lighter 
enamel  over  a  darker  one  which  forms  the 

f round:  as,  a  white  flower  in  surcharge  on  a 
ufE  ground. — 5.  An  overcharge  beyond  what  is 
just  and  right. —  6.  Something,  as  a  new  valua- 
tion, officially  printed  on  the  face  of  a  postage- 
stamp — Surcharge  and  falsification.  In  taking  ac- 
counts in  equity,  a  stircharge  is  applied  to  the  balance  ol 
the  whole  account,  and  supposes  credits  to  be  omitted 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  ;  and  afalsifteation  applies  to 
some  item  in  the  debits,  and  supposes  that  the  item  is 
wholly  false  or  in  some  part  erroneous. —  Surcharge  of 
common,  forest,  or  pasture,  the  putting  in  by  one  who 
has  a  joint  right  in  a  common  of  more  cattle  than  he  haa 
a  right  to  put  in. 

surcharged  (sfer-charjd'),  p-  a-  Overloaded; 
overburdened ;  charged  in  excess,  in  any  way. 
Surcharged  mine  itnUit).  Same  as  overcJuirged  mijie 
(which  see,  under  min«2). 

Burchargement  (s6r-charj'ment),  n.  [<  sur- 
charge +  -ment.^  Surplus;  excess.  Da/niel, 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  27.     [Rare.] 

surcharger  (s6r-char'j6r),  n.  [<  OF.  mreharger, 
inf.  as  noun:  see  surcharge.']  Surcharge  of 
forest.    See  above. 

surcingle  (s6r'sing-gl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sur single,  swsengle;  <  ME.  swsengle,  <  OP. 
*sursengle,  sv/rsangle,  <  L.  super,  over,  4-  cingu- 
lum,  a  belt,  girdle,  <  oingere,  ^rd:  see  omctiire.'] 

1 .  A  girth  for  a  horse ;  especially,  a  girth  sepa- 
rate from  the  saddle  and  passing  around  the 
body  of  the  horse,  retaining  in  place  a  blanket, 
a  sheet,  or  the  like,  by  passing  over  it. 

The  paytrellys,  gureenglys,  and  orowpers. 

Mffke  d' Arthur  (ed.  Southey),  vii.  16. 

2.  The  girdle  with  which  a  garment,  especially 
a  cassock,  is  fastened.    Compare  eincl/u/re. 

He  drew  the  buckle  of  hie  gurcingle  a  thought  tighter. 
Barhcum,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1.  78. 

3.  Same  as  eauda  striati  (which  see,  under 
Cauda). 

surcingle  (s6r'sing-gl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sur- 
cingled, ppr.  surcingling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
sursingle;  <  surcingle,  m.]  1.  To  gird  or  sur- 
roimd  with  a  surcingle,  as  a  horse. 

With  the  gut-foundied  goosdom  wherewith  they  aie 
now  surcingled  and  debauched. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  27. 

3.  To  secure  by  means  of  a  surcingle,  as  a 
blanket  or  the  saddle. 

Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groome  .  .  . 

SureingUd  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide? 

Bp.  Had,  Satires,  IV.  yi.  22. 

surclet  (s6r'kl),  n.   [<  L.  surculus,  a  twig,  shoot, 
sprout,   sucker.]     A  little  shoot;  a  twig;   a 
sucker. 
Boughs  and  gurcleB  of  the  same  shape. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

surcoat  (sfer'kot),  n.  [<  ME.  swrcote,  su/rcott,  < 
OP.  surcote,  swcot,  an  outer  garment,  <  sw, 
over,  -1-  cote,  garment,  coat :  see  sw-  and  coat.] 
An  outer  garment.  Specifically— (a)  The  loose  robe 
worn  over  the  armor  by  heavily  armed  men  from  the  thir- 
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Surcoata  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  crusaders, 
[partly]  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  many  differ- 
ent nations  serving  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

S.  R.  Meyrick,  Antient  Armour,  1. 100. 
(&)  A  garment  formerly  worn  by  women  in  its  most  famil- 
iar form,  a  jacket  reaching  only  to  the  hips,  and  often 
trimmed  with  fur,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  cos- 
tume in  the  fifteentli  century. 

I  clothed  hyr  in  grace  and  heuenly  lyght. 
This  blody  mrcote  she  hath  on  me  sett. 

Pdtitiaa  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  163. 
A  duches  dere- worthily  dyghte  in  dyaperde  wedis. 
In  a  sureott  of  sylke  fulle  selkouthely  hewede. 

JUorte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3263. 
And  life's  bright  Brand  in  her  [Health's]  white  hand  doth 

sliine: 
Th'  Arabian  birds  rare  plumage  (platted  fine) 
Serues  her  for  Sur-coat. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 
(e)  In  her.,  a  representation  of  the  garment  laid  fiat  and 
forming  with  the  sleeves  a  tau-oross.  In  this  shape  it  is 
used  as  a  bearing,  and  this  indicates  its  old  use  for  actual 
suspension  above  a  tomb. 

surcreaset  (sSr'kres),  n.  [=  OF.  surcrez,  sur- 
croist,  P.  surcroit,  increase,  excessive  growth,  < 
surcroistre,  F.  surcroitre,  increase  excessively, 
grow  out,  <  L.  super,  over,  +  crescere,  grow:  see 
crescent.  Of.  increase.]  Abundant  or  excessive 
growth  or  increase. 

Their  surcrease  grew  so  great  as  forced  them  at  last 
To  seek  another  soil.  Drayton,  Polyolblon,  i.  615. 

surcrewt,  n.     [<  OF.  surereU,  pp.  of  swcroistre, 

increase :  see  surcrease,  and  cf .  accrue  (accrewe), 

crew^.]    Additional  collection;  augmentation. 

Returning  with  a  surerew  of  the  splenetic  vapours  that 

are  called  Hypochondriacal. 

Sir  B.  WotUm,  Eeliquiso,  p.  361. 

surcudantt, ».    See  surquidant. 

surculatet  (s6r'ku-lat),  V.  t  [<  L.  surculatus, 
pp.  of  surculare,  clear  of  shoots,  prune,  bind  to- 
gether with  twigs,  <  surmlus,  a  shoot,  a  sprout: 
see  surcle.]    To  prune;  trim.     CocJceram. 

surculationt  (s6r-ku-la'shpn),  n.  [<  surculate 
+  -don.]    The  act  oJf  surculating  or  pruning. 

When  insition  and  grafting,  in  the  text,  is  applied  unto 
the  olive  tree,  it  hath  an  emphatical  sense,  very  agreeable 
unto  that  tree,  which  is  best  propagated  this  way,  not  at 
all  by  gurifidation.        Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  i.  §  32. 

surculi,  n.    Plural  of  surculus. 

SUrcullgerOUS  (s6r-ku-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sur- 
culus,  a  sucker,  +  gerere,  Taeax,  carry.]  In  liot, 
producing,  or  assuming  the  appearance  of,  a 
sucker. 

surculose,  surculous  (s6r'ku-16s,  -lus),  a.  [< 
NL.  *surculosu8,  <  L.  surculus,  a  sucker :  see 
surcle.]    In  iot.,  producing  suckers. 

surculus  (ser'ku-lus),  n. ;  pi.  su/rcuK  (-Ii).  [NL., 
<  L.  surculus,  a  twig,  shoot,  sprout,  sucker:  see 
swcle.]  In  &oJ.,  a  sucker;  a  shoot  arising  from 
an  underground  base :  applied  by  Linnseus  espe- 
cially to  the  leafy  upright  stems  of  mosses. 

surcurrent  (sfer-kur'ent),  a.  [<  sur-  +  current^.] 
In  bot.,  noting  a  leafy  expansion  running  up 
the  stem :  the  opposite  of  decurrent. 

surd  (serd),  a.  and  n.     [=  F.  sourd  =  Pr.  sord, 


sort  =  Pg.  swdo  =  Sp.  It.  sordo,  <  L.  surdus, 
deaf.]    f.       ---•■• 
ing;  deaf. 


li'g.  swao 
f.  a.  It. 


Not  having  the  sense  of  hear- 


a,  isth  century ;  *,  late  13th  centuiy.    (From  Viollet-Ie-Duc's 
*'  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran9ais.") 

teentb  century  until  the  abandonment  of  complete  armor, 
but  worn  less  generally  after  the  complete  suit  of  plate  had 
been  introduced.    See  also  cut  nnier  parement 
A  long  surcote  of  pers  upon  he  hadde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  617. 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorned  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great. 

Dryden,  Fal.  and  Arc,  iit  67. 

To  London  to  our  office,  and  now  had  I  on  the  vest  and 
surcoat  or  tunic,  as  'twas  call'd,  after  his  Maty  had  brought 
the  whole  Court  to  it.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  30, 1666. 


A  surd  and  earless  generation  of  men,  stupid  unto  all 
instruction.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iit  6. 

2t.  That  cannot  be  discriminated  by  the  ear  (?) . 

Surd  modes  of  articulation.  KenricTc. 

3.  In  math.,  not  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
rational  numbers :  as,  a  sv/rd  e3T)ression,  quan- 
tity, or  number.  See  II.,  1. — 4.  In  phoneUcs, 
uttered  with  breath  and  not  with  voice;  devoid 
ofvocality;  not  sonant;  toneless:  specifically 
applied  to  the  breathed  or  non-vocal  conso- 
nants of  the  alphabet.    See  n.,  2. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  I  regard  it  as  prob- 
able that  the  primitive  sounds  under  discussion  were  so- 
nant rather  than  surd.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  183. 
5t.  Meaningless;  senseless. 

The  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old  law  were  full 
of  reason  and  signification,  much  more  than  the  cere- 
monies of  idolatry  and  magic,  that  are  full  of  non-signifi- 
cants and  surd  characters. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Ii. 

II.  «.  1.  In  math.,  a  quantity  not  expressible 
as  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  as  ■\/2,  or 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  the 
diameter.  The  name  surd  arises  from  a  mistranslation 
into  Latin  of  the  Greek  aAo-yo?,  which  does  not  mean 
'stupid'  or  'unreasonable,' but  'inexpressible.' 
2.  In  phonetics,  a  consonantal  sound  uttered 
with  breath  and  not  with  voice ;  a  non-sonant 
consonant ;  a  non-vocal  alphabetic  utterance, 
as  p,  f,  s,  t,  h,  as  opposed  to  b,  v,  z,  d,  g,  which 
are  sonants  or  vocals — Heterogeneous  surds.  See 
h£terogeneiMS. 

surd  (s6rd),  V.  t.     [<  swd,  a.]    To  render  dim 
or  soft;  mute. 


sure 

A  mrding  or  muting  effect  produced  by  impeding  the 

vibration  of  the  strings  [of  a  pianoforte]  by  oontsfit  of 

small  pieces  of  buff  leather.  JSneyc  Bni.,  XIX  70. 

surdalt(s6r'dal),a.   l<swrd  +  -al.]  Surd.  Imp. 

surdeline  (sfer'de-len),  n.    Same  as  souraeme. 

surdesolid  (s6r-"de-sol'id),  a.  Of  four  dimen- 
sions, or  of  the  fourth  degree. 

surdinyt,  n.    A  corrupt  form  of  sardine'-. 

He  that  eats  nothing  but  a  red  herring  a-day  shall  ne'er 
be  broiled  for  the  devil's  rasher :  a  pilcher,  signior ;  a  sur- 
diny,  an  olive,  that  I  may  be  a  philosopher  first  and  im. 
mortal  after.        Fletcher  (and  another),  Love  s  Cure,  ii.  1. 

SUrdissociation(s6r-di-s6-shi-a'shon),  M.  [<  sur- 
+  dissociation.]  A  term  used  by  Brester  to  de- 
scribe the  state  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
certain  variable  stars  when  the  combination  of 
gaseous  substances  present  does  not  take  place, 
although  the  temperature  is  low  enough,  be- 
cause they  are  so  diluted  with  other  matter. 

The  combining  substances  may  be  so  diluted  by  other 
matter  that  the  combination  is  impossible,  just  as  a  mil- 
ture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  not  explode  if  admixed 
with  more  than  7J  volumes  of  air  (Bunsen).  This  condi- 
tion Dr.  Brester  describes  as  a  state  of  surdissociation. 

Nature,  XXXIX.  492. 

surdity  (s6r'di-ti),  n.  [<  L.  surdita(t-)s,  Ae&t- 
ness,<SMrdM»,"deaf,suTd:  seeswrd.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  surd,  in  any  sense ;  deafness ;  non- 
vocaUty.    Thomas. 

sure  (sh6r),  a.  [<  ME.  swe,  sw,  suir,  seur,  <  OP. 
seiir,  sour,  segw,  P.  s4r  =  Pr.  segur  =  Sp.  Pg. 
seguro  =  It.  sicuro,  <  L.  securus,  tree  from  care, 
quite,  easy,  safe,  secure:  see  secure,  of  which 
s«?-e  is  a  doublet.  Ct.  surety,  security.]  1.  Con- 
fident; undoubting;  having  no  fear  of  being 
deceived  or  disappointed. 

"Madame,"  quod  she,  "  I  shall  with  goddes  grace 
fluU  trewly  kepe  your  councell  be  you  sure." 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  270. 
Brother,  be  thow  right  sure  that  this  is  the  same  man 
that  warned  you  ol  Aungys  treson. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  48. 
If  I  am  studying  a  comic  part,  I  want  to  feel  the  fun  my- 
self —  then  I  feel  sure  of  my  audience. 

Lester  Wallack,  Memories,  ill. 

2.  Certain  of  one's  facts,  position,  or  the  like ; 
fully  persuaded ;  positive. 

Friar  Lanrence  met  them  both ;  .  .  . 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she. 

But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it. 

SAoJ:.,  T.  G.  ofV.,  T.  1.40. 
Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it  cannot  pre- 
serve us.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  162. 
Be  silent  always  when  yon  doubt  your  sense ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  667. 

Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  ten  pounds,  and  I'm 

sure  that's  not  dear,    Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

3.  Certain  to  find  or  retain:  with  of:  as,  to  be 
sure  of  success ;  to  be  sure  of  life  or  health. 

Be  not  English  gypsies,  in  whose  company  a  man 's  not 
sure  0/  the  ears  of  his  head,  they  so  pilfer !  no  such  an- 
gling. Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 
I  never  can  requite  thee  but  with  love. 
And  that  thou  Shalt  be  sure  of. 

Beau,  and  fl.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

4.  Fit  or  worthy  to  be  depended  on ;  capable 
of  producing  a  desired  efEect  or  of  fulfilling 
requisite  conditions ;  certain  not  to  disappoint 
expectation;  not  liable  to  failure,  loss,  or 
change;  unfailing;  firm;  stable;  steady;  se- 
cure; infallible. 

Their  armour  or  harness,  which  they  wear,  is  sure  and 
strong  to  receive  strokes,  and  handsome  for  all  movings 
and  gestures  of  the  body,  insomuch  that  it  is  not  unwieldy 
to  swim  in.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  IL  10. 
Tho'  K.  John  had  entred  upon  Normandy,  and  made 
that  Province  "sure  unto  him  ;  yet  the  Province  of  Anjou 
stood  firm  for  Arthur.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  68. 

The  paths  to  trouble  are  many. 

And  never  but  one  sure  way 
Leads  oat  to  the  light  beyond  it. 

WhttUer,  The  Changeling. 
"That's  a  sure  card!"  and  "That's  a  stinger!"  both 
sound  like  modern  slang,  but  you  wjill  find  the  one  in  the 
old  interlude  of  "  Thersytes  "  (1637),  and  the  other  in  Mid- 
dleton. Law^,  Bigiow  Papers,  2d  ser..  Int. 
Make  thy  sword  stwe  inside  thine  hand,  and  smite. 

Swinburne,  Phsedra. 

5.  Certain  to  be  or  happen ;  certain. 
Precedents  of  Servitude  are  sure  to  live  where  Prece- 
dents of  Liberty  are  commonly  stillborn. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  34. 
Besides,  'tis  all  one  whether  she  loves  him  now  or  not ; 
for  as  soon  as  she 's  marry'd  she'd  be  sure  to  hate  him. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  Iv.  1. 
Wise  counsels  may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay  it,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

Lincoln,  quoted  in  the  Century,  XXXIV.  887. 
6t.  Undoubted;  genuine;  true. 

DetEebus  was  doughty  &  derf  e  of  his  hond. 
The  thrid  son  of  the  Bute,  &  his  sure  brother 
ElenuB,  the  eldlst  euyn  after  hym. 

Destruction  ((f  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  8906 


sure 

7.  Out  of  danger;  secure;  safe. 

Whan  thel  Tndlrstode  this,  thel  toke  leve  of  the  qnene 
Elein  and  departed  fro  thens  all  armed,  for  the  contre  that 
thel  sholde  passe  thoorgh  was  not  sure,  for  men  of  werre 
that  ran  thonrgh  the  loiide.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  125. 
If  ...  he  come  to  church,  take  holy  water,  hear  mass 
derontly,  and  take  altel  [altar]  holy-bread,  he  is  sure 
enough,  say  the  papists. 

Braiford,  Writings  (Parker  3oo.),  II.  3U. 
Fear  not ;  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  oS ; 
It  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough. 

Sfto*.,!.  G.  ofV.,T.l.  12. 

8t.  Engaged  to  marry ;  betrothed. 

The  king  was  sure  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  and  her  hus- 
band before  God.    Sir  T.  More,  Hist.  Klch.  III.   (Tremsh.) 
I  am  but  newly  sure  yet  to  the  widow. 
And  what  a  rend  might  this  discredit  make  I 

MiddZeUm,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  UL  1. 

As  sure  as  a  gun.  See  ^»i.— Be  sure,  (a)  Be  certain ; 
do  not  fail ;  see  to  it ;  as,  he  sure  to  go.    [Golloq.] 

Garry  back  again  this  package,  and  he  sure  that  you  are 
spry !  W.  Carletm,  Little  Black-eyed  Bebel. 

<6)  See  to  be  sure,  below.— Sure  enougb,  certainly ;  with- 
out doubt :  often  used  ezpletively.    [Colioq.] 

Slu>  miff.  Brer  Fox  look  over  de  bank,  he  did,  en  dar  wuz 
n'er  Fox  lookin'  at  'im  outer  de  water. 

J.  0.  Harris,  Uncle  Kemus,  xiv. 

To  be  sure,  or  be  sure,  without  doubt ;  certainly :  as, 
are  you  going  1    Tobe  sure  I  am.    [CoUoq.] 

To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  reasonable. 

Sheridari,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 
To  have  a  sure  tMng,  to  have  a  certainty ;  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  failure.  [Slang.] — To  maJke  sure,  (a) 
To  make  certain ;  secure  so  that  there  can  be  no  failure  of 
the  purpose  or  object. 
Give  diligence  to  moAre  your  calling  and  election  sure, 

2  Fet  i.  10. 
<&t)  To  make  fast  by  betrothal ;  betroth. 

AecardaiUes,  t.  The  betrothing,  or  making  sure  of  a 
man  and  woman  together.  Cotgrave. 

She  that's  made  sure  to  him  she  loves  not  well. 
Her  banes  are  asked  here,  but  she  weds  in  bell. 
J.  Cotgrave,  Wits  Interpreter  (1671X  p.  177.    (Naires.) 

To  maJie  sure  of.    See  Tnaitei.^Syn.  1  and  2,  Certain, 
Positive,  etc.    See  confident, 
sure  (sh6r),  adt).  [<.sure,a.']    1.  Certainly;  with- 
out doubt;  doubtless;  surely. 

Nay,  there 's  no  rousing  him ;  he  is  bewltch'd,  sure. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iii.  2. 

As  sure  as  they  were  borne. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner's  Daughter  (Cliild's  Ballads, 

[V.  386). 
Second-hand  vice,  sure,  of  all  is  the  most  nauseous. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  27. 
2t.  Firmly;  securely. 

Yo  will  gayne  mykell  greme  er  we  ground  haue ; 
And  ay  the  ser  that  we  sit  our  sore  be  the  harder. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  6627. 

Buret  (shor),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  suren;  <  sure,  a.,  or 
by  apheresis  for  assure.'}  To  assure;  make 
certain. 

Than  thei  sured  theire  f  eitfaes  be-twene  hem  two  to  holde 
these  oovenauntes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  628. 

For  ever  blinded  of  our  clearest  light; 
For  ever  lamed  of  our  sured  might. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  443.    (Davies.) 

suredlyt  (shor'ed-U),  adv.  Assuredly ;  securely. 

sure-enough.  (sh6r'e-nuf '),  a.  [<  sure  enough, 
phrase  under  sure,  a.}  Genuine;  real.  [Col- 
ioq., U.  S.] 

It  was  at  once  agreed  that  he  "  wasn't  the  sure-enough 
bronco-buster  he  thought  himself." 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  837. 

sure-footed  (shfir'tufed),  a.  1.  Not  liable  to 
stumble,  slide,  or  fall;  having  a  firm,  secure 
tread. 

Our  party  sets  out,  behind  two  of  the  small  but  strong 
and  sure-footed  horses  of  the  country,  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
what,  to  two  at  least  of  their  number,  were  the  hitherto 
unknown  lands  of  Faynimrie. 

£!.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  262. 

2.  Figuratively,  not  apt  to  err;  not  liable  to 
make  a  slip ;  trustworthy. 

Thus  that  safe  and  surefooted  interpreter,  Alex.  Aphro- 
diaius,  expounds  liis  master's  meaning. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  170. 

sure-footedly  (shor'fut"ed-li),  adv.  In  a  sure- 
footed manner;  without  stumbling.    Huxley. 

sure-f ootedness  (shSr'  fut"ed-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  suie-footed. 

The  sure-footedness  of  the  rope-walker. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XIII.  449. 

surefuUyt  (shor'ful-i),  adv.  [<  sure  +  -ful  -H 
-Ufi.']    Securely;  safely;  carefully.    [Rare.] 

To  leve  quietly  and  surefvlly  to  the  plesure  of  God  and 
according  to  his  lawes. 
Laws  of  Hen.  VII.,  quoted  in  Eibton-Tumer  s  Vagrants 
(and  Vagrancy,  p.  67. 

surely  (shor'li),  adv.    [<  ME.  suerly,  sewrly;  < 
sure  +  -ly^.']     1.  Certainly;    infallibly;   un- 
doubtedly; assuredly:  often  used,  like  dmbt- 
less,  in  a  manner  implying  doubt  or  question. 
382 
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They  were  fully  Accordid  all  in  one 
That  Auf  erius  suerly  shuld  be  ther  Icyug, 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  1317. 
In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely 
die.  Gen.  ii.  17. 

Sureliy  I  think  yon  have  charms. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 107. 

"Surely,"  thought  Rip,  "I  have  not  slept  here  all  night." 

Irving,  Sketch-Bool^  p.  56. 

2.  Firmly;  stably;  safely;  securely. 

And  that  makethe  hem  flee  before  hem,  because  of  the 
smelle ;  and  than  thei  gadren  it  seierly  ynow. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  169. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely.     Brov.  z.  9. 

surementf  (shBr'ment),  n.     [ME.,  also  seure- 

ment;  <  sure  +  -misnt.j    Surety;  security  for 

payment. 

I  yow  release,  madame,  into  your  hond 
Quyt  every  surement  and  every  bond 
That  ye  ban  maad  to  me  as  heerbiforn. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  L  806. 

sureness  (shSr'nes),  a.  The  state  of  being  sure 
or  certain ;  certainty.    Woodward. 
surepelt,  n.    A  cover. 

The  sexte  hade  a  sawtere  semliche  bowndene 
With  a  sureml  of  silke  sewede  fuUe  f aire. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3318. 

suresbyt  (shSrz'bi),  n.  [Also  sureby;  <  sure  + 
-s-by;  ef.  rudesiy.^  One  who  may  be  surely 
depended  on. 

The  Switzers  doe  weare  it  [the  codpiece]  as  a  significant 

symbole  of  the  assured  service  they  are  to  doe  to  the 

French  King,  ...  as  old  sure^ee  to  serve  for  all  turns. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  42,  sig.  E. 

suretishipt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  suretyship. 

surette  (su-ref),  n.  [Prob.  so  called  in  ref.  to 
the  acid  laerries;  <  F.  suret,  dim.  of  sur,  sour: 
see  sour.']  A  moderate  tree,  Byrsonima  spicata, 
of  the  MalpigMacese,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  it  has  a  dark-colored  wood, 
strong  and  good,  but  not  durable  in  contact  with  moisture, 
and  an  astringent  bark  which  is  exported  to  England  for 
tanning  purposes.  The  tree  is  also  valued  for  shade  in 
West  Indian  coflee-plantatipns,  and  it  bears  yellow  acid 
berries  wliich  are  edible. 

surety  (shBr'ti),  n. ;  pi.  sureties  (-tiz).  [<  ME. 
suertee,  seurte,  <  OF.  seurte,  swete,  F.  siketi, 
<  L.  securita(t-)s,  freedom  from  care  or  from 
danger,  safety,  security;  LL.  security  for  a 
debt,  etc.:  see  security,  of  which  surety  is  a 
doublet,  as  sure  is  of  secure.]  1.  Certainty; 
indubitableness :  especially  in  the  phrase  o/o 
surety,  certainly,  indubitably. 

Enow  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a 
land  that  is  not  their's.  Gen.  xv.  13. 

2t.  Security;  safety. 

Never  yet  thy  grace  no  wight  sente 
So  blistul  cause  as  me  my  1^  to  lede 
In  aUe  joy  and  seurte  out  of  drede. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iL  838. 

He  hath  great  expenses,  and  many  occasions  to  spend 
much  for  the  defence  and  surety  of  his  realms  and  sub- 
jects. Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

3.  That  which  makes  sure,  firm,  or  certain; 
foundation  of  stability ;  ground  of  security. 

Myself  and  all  the  angelic  host  .  .  .  our  happy  state 

Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 

On  other  surety  none.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  538. 

4.  Security  against  loss  or  damage;  security 
for  payment  or  for  the  performance  of  some 
act. 

To  this  thei  acorded,  bothe  the  kynge  and  the  lady  and 
herfrendes  and  the  parentes  of  the  Duke,  and  maden  gode 
suertee,  bothe  on  that  oon  part  and  the  tother. 

Merlin  (Bi.KT.  a.),  t.U. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitaine  is  bound  to  us. 

Shah.,  L.  I/.  L.,  ii.  1. 136. 

5.  One  who  has  made  himself  responsible  for 
another ;  specifically,  in  law,  one  who  has  bound 
himself  with  or  for  another  who  remains  pri- 
marily liable ;  one  who  has  contracted  with  the 
creditor  or  claimant  that  he  will  be  answerable 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another ; 
one  who  enters  into  a  bond  or  recognizance  or 
other  obligation  to  answer  for  another's  appear- 
ance in  court,  or  for  his  payment  of  a  debt  or 
his  performance  of  some  act,  and  who,  in  ease 
of  the  principal's  failure,  can  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  debt  or  damages;  a  bondsman;  a  bail. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  relation  are  that  the  surety 
is  liable  to  the  demandant,  either  directly  or  In  the  con- 
tingency of  non-performance  by  the  principal,  and  that 
the  principal  is  liable  to  indemnify  the  surety  against 
loss  or  damage  by  reason  of  the  engagement  of  the  surety. 
See  note  under  guarantor. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it. 

Prov.  xi.  16. 

That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd  you. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 

Shall  be  my  surely.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  4.  3. 
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Such  as  love  you 
Stand  sureties  for  your  honesty  and  truth. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  S. 
Hence — 6.  A  sponsor. 

This  child  hath  promised  by  you  his  sureties  to  renounce 
the  devU  and  all  his  works. 

Book  (^  Common  Prayer,  Public  Baptism  of  Infants. 

Surety  of  the  peace,  a  bond  to  the  people  or  sovereign, 

taken  by  a  justice,  for  keeping  the  peace. 

suretyt  (sher'ti),  v.  t.    [<  surety,  n.]    To  act  as 

surety  for;  guarantee;  be  bail  or  security  for. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 

And  he  shall  surety  me.    Shale.,  AU's  Well,  v.  3.  298. 

suretyship  (shSr'ti-ship),  n.  [Formerly  also 
swetishAp,  su^rtiship;  <  surety  +  -ship.']  The 
state  of  being  surety ;  the  obligation  of  a  per- 
son to  answer  for  the  debt,  fault,  or  conduct  of 
another. 

The  truth  was  that  the  man  was  bound  in  a  perillona 
suertishipp,  and  could  not  be  merrie. 

Guevara,  letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577X  p.  304. 
He  that  hateth  suretiship  is  sure.  Prov.  xL  16. 

By  suretyship  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo 
all  their  associates  and  allies. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  181. 

surf  1  (s6rf ),  n.  [An  altered  form  (scarcely  found 
before  the  18th  century,  and  prob.  simulating 
surge)  otmff^  (early  mod.  E.  suffe,  Sc.  souj'), 
a  phonetic  spelling  of  sough,  orig.  a  rushing 
sound:  see  sought.  The  proposed  derivation 
from  OF.  swflot,  the  rising  of  billow  upon  bil- 
low, is  untenable.  Cf .  sm^^  for  sough^.]  The 
swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon  the  shore, 
or  upon  banks  or  rocks. 

My  Eaft  was  now  strong  enough  j  ...  my  next  care  was 
.  .  .  how  to  preserve  what  I  laid  upon  it  from  the  Surf  oi 
the  Sea.       Defoe,  Bobinson  Crusoe  (ed.  1719),  i.    (S*eat) 
As  o'er  the  surf  the  bending  main-mast  hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung. 

FiUeoner,  The  Shipwreck,  iii.  (1762). 
It  is  light  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 
Flood  all  t£e  thirs^  east  with  gold. 

Lowell,  Above  and  Below,  ii. 
=Syn.  Seewavei. 
surf  2  (s6rf),  n.  [An  altered  form  of  suff^  for 
sought;  see sou,gh^.  Cf.  surf  ^  tor  sought.]  The 
bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain.  Inm.  Diet. 
surface  (sfer'fas),  n.  and  a.  [<  OF.  (and  F.) 
surface,  <  sur-  -i-  face,  face ;  taking  the  plaeo 
of  *surfice,  <  L.  superficies,  the  upper  side,  the 
top,  surface :  see  superficies.]  t,  n.  1.  The 
bounding  or  limiting  parts  of  a  body;  the  parts 
of  a  body  which  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
another  body  or  to  empty  space  (or  the  air); 
superficies;  outside:  distinguished  as  &  physi- 
cal surface. 

The  whole  architecture  of  the  house  [in  Pompeii]  was 
coloured,  but  even  this  was  not  considered  so  important 
as  the  paintings  which  covered  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
walls.  J.  Fergutaon,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  370. 

2.  The  boundary  between  two  solid  spaces  not 
adjacent  to  a  third :  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
maUcal  surface,  a  surface  is  a  geometrical  locus  de- 
fined by  a  single  general  and  continuous  condition.  This 
condition  reduces  the  paints  of  the  surface  to  a  two- 
dimensional  .continuum,  its  enveloping  planes  to  a  two- 
dimensional  continuum,  and  its  enveloping  straight  lines 
to  a  three-dimensional  continuum.  A  ruled  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  enveloped  by  a  one-dimensional  series  of 
lines ;  but  when  imaginaiy  points  are  considered,  this  is 
seen  not  to  be  so.  A  true  one-dimensional  continuum  of 
lines  requires  for  its  determination  a  threefold  condition, 
and  can  contain  but  a  finite  number  (or  discrete  infinity) 
of  points  and  of  planes.  The  number  of  points  or  planes 
of  a  surface  which  satisfy  a  twofold  additional  condition, 
as  that  the  points  shaU  lie  upon  a  given  line,  or  that  the 
planes  shall  contain  a  given  line,  and  the  number  of  lines 
of  the  surface  which  satisfy  a  threefold  additional  condi- 
tion, as  that  they  shall  belong  to  a  given  plane  pencil, 
are  either  finite  or  only  discrete  infinity.  In  the  former 
case  the  surface  is  said  to  be  algebraical,  in  the  latter 
transcendentaZ.  If  the  imaginary  elements  are  taken  into 
account,  the  numbers  are  constant  whatever  the  special 
lines  or  pencils  to  which  they  refer  may  be.  The  number 
of  points  of  an  algebraical  surface  which  lie  upon  a  given 
straight  line  is  called  the  order  of  the  surface ;  the  num- 
ber of  tangent  planes  which  contain  a  given  line  is  called 
the  class  of  the  surface ;  and  the  number  of  tangent  lines 
which  belong  to  a  given  plane  pencil  is  called  the  rank  of 
the  surface. 

3.  Outward  or  external  appearance;  what  ajp- 
pears  on  a  slight  view  or  without  examination. 

If  we  look  below  the  surface  of  controversy,  we  shall 
commonly  flnd  more  agreement  and  less  disagreement 
than  we  had  expected.      J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Beligion,  p.  4. 

4.  In  fort.,  that  part  of  the  side  which  is  ter- 
minated by  the  flank  prolonged  and  the  an- 
gle of  the  nearest  bastion Adjunct  surface,  a 

surface  applicable  to  another  with  corresponding  ele- 
ments orthogonal.  The  two  surfaces  are  associated  min- 
imal surfaces.— Algebraic  surface,  a  sui-face  which  is 
represented  in  analytical  geometry  by  an  algebraic  equa- 
tion. If  imaginary  parts  of  the  locus  are  included,  it  is 
characterized  by  having  a  finite  order,  class,  and  rank. — 
Alysseid  surface,  a  surface  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  catenary  about  its  base.  It  is  the  only  surface  of 
revolution  for  which  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  are 
everywhere  equal  and  opposite. — Anallagmatic,  antl- 
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clastic,  apaldal  surface.  See  the  adjectiveB.— Apolar 
surface,  a  sortace  whose  polar  rehitiTely  to  another  sur- 
face (whose  class  is  at  least  as  high  as  the  order  of  the 
former)  is  indeterminate. — Applicable  SUlface,  a  sur- 
face related  to  another  surface  in  such  a  way  that  U  they 
are  brought  In  contact  at  any  one  point,  and  one  is  then 
rolled  over  the  other  so  that  a  certain  point  P  of  the  lat- 
ter comes  in  contact  with  the  other,  then  a  variation  of 
the  path  of  the  rolling  will  not  In  general  cause  a  differ- 
ent point  of  the  former  surface  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  point  P.— Associated  surface,  a  surface  so  applica- 
ble to  another  that  corresponding  elements  make  a  con- 
stant angle  with  one  another.  The  two  surfaces  are  min- 
imal surfaces  having  their  tangent  planes  at  correspond- 
ing points  parallel.— Augmented  surface.  See  aug- 
ntent.— Bonnet's  surface,  a  minimal  surface  spherically 
represented  by  two  families  of  circles,  its  equations  being 

a:  =  A  cos  a  -(-  sin  A  cosh  /a  ; 
7/  r=  —  ^  4-  cos  a  cos  A  sinh  it. ; 
2  —  sin  a  GOB  A  cosh  /i ; 

where  A  and  ii.  are  the  parameters  of  the  lines  of  curvature, 
and  a  is  constant.  Its  section  by  the  planes  of  XY  shows 
an  infinite  series  of  equal  catenaries  having  their  bases 
parallel  to  Y.  These  are  lines  of  curvature,  and  their 
planes  cut  the  surface  under  the  constant  angle  a. — Ca- 
nal surface,  a  surface  generated  by  a  plane  curve  whose 
plane  rolls  upon  a  developable  without  slipping. — Cen- 
tral surface,  (a)  A  surface  having  a  center,  (b)  K  cen- 
trosurf ace.— Class  of  a  surface.  See  def.  2.— Closed 
surface.  See  rfosei.— Complex  surface,  a  quartio  sur- 
face having  a  nodal  line  and  eight  nodes.  These  lie  on 
four  planes  through  the  nodal  line,  the  section  of  the 
surface  by  each  of  these  planes  being  a  twofold  line.  The 
surface  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  all  tangents 
to  it  through  the  nodal  line  belong  to  a  complex  of  the 
second  order.— Conical  surface.  See  eonicaZ.—  Contact 
Of  surfaces.  See  contact.-  Counterpedal,  cubic,  cyc- 
lliytng,  cylindric  surface.  See  the  adjectives.- (^c- 
11c  surface,  a  surface  generated  by  a  circle  varying  in 
position  and  radius. — (^clide  sunace.  (a)  A  surface 
of  the  fourth  order  having  the  absolute  circle  as  a  nodal 
line.  Sometimes  distinguished  as  Darbmuc's  eycUde.  (6) 
A.  special  case  of  the  above,  with  four  conical  points.  Oen- 
erally  distinguished  as  Dupin's  cyclide. — ^C^clotomlc 
surface,  a  surface  generated  by  a  variable  cu'cle  whose 
center  is  fixed,  and  which  rotated  round  a  fixed  axis  while 
constantly  touching  a  fixed  curve.— Developable  sur- 
face, a  surface  that  can  be  unwrapped  in  a  plane  without 
any  doubling  of  parts  over  one  another,  or  separation,  as 
the  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  and  cone.  See  deoelopt^le. 
— Diagonal  surface,  a  special  surface  of  the  third  or- 
der.—Dianodal,  dorsal,  egual,  equipotential  sur- 
face. See  the  adjectives.- Double  surface,  a  surface 
the  locus  of  the  middle  of  chords  of  a  minimal  curve 
or  imaginary  curve  every  tangent  of  which  touches  the 
absolute  circle.  It  is  a  minimal  surface. — Doubly  con- 
nected surface,  a  ring-shaped  surface,  one  on  which  it 
is  possible  to  draw  an  oval  so  that  a  point  may  move  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside  without  traversing  the  curve 
(more  accurately  speaking,  the  oval  has  no  distinction  of 
inside  and  outside);  but  after  one  such  oval  is  drawn  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  another  not  intersecting  the  first. 
— Elassoidal  surface,  a  surface  whose  mean  curvature 
is  nothing;  same  as  tninimal  surface,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  latter  is  commonly  used.— Enneper's  surface 
[invented  by  A.  Enneper  in  1864],  a  surface  of  constant 
curvature,  but  not  of  revolution,  of  which  one  set  of  lines 
of  curvature  are  plane  or  spherical. — Equatorial  sur- 
face, a  complex  surface  having  its  nodal  line  at  infinity. 
—Eroded  surface.  See  crotfe.- Family  of  surfaces, 
in  7nath.j  all  the  surfaces  which  are  generated  by  a  curve 
of  a  general  kind  moving  in  a  general  way. — Flattened 
surface,  a  surface  consisting  of  a  multiple  plane  with 
nodal  curves  and  points. — Focal  surface,  a  surface  hav- 
ing the  lines  of  a  primitive  congruence  as  bitangents. 
See  Malua'g  theorem,  under  theorem, —  Fresnel'S  sur- 
face of  elasticity.  See  elasUeay.—GaMOhe  surface. 
See  gauche.— Generating  surface.  See  generate.— Hel- 
Icoidal  surface,  a  surface  generated  by  the  helicoidal 
motion  of  a  curve.  All  cylindrical  surfaces  and  surfaces 
of  revolution  are  hdia<M(d  surfacee. — Henneberg's  sur- 
face [invented  by  L.  Henneberg  in  1876],  a  double  elas- 
soidal  surface  of  the  fifth  class.- Hessian  surface 
[named  after  Dr.  Otto  Hesse:  see HessianS],  the  locus  of 
points  whose  polar  quadrics  relatively  to  a  primitive  sur- 
face are  cones.  It  cuts  the  primitive  surface  in  the  par- 
abolic curve  of  the  latter.— Hypercycllc  surface,  a  sur- 
face belonging  to  one  of  two  systems  which  form  a  Wein- 
gartenijin  triplet  of  constant  flexure  with  a  system  of 
pseudospherical  surfaces.— Hjrperjacobian  surface,  a 
surface  whose  equation  is  formed  by  equating  to  zero  a 
functional  determinant  formed  of  three  columns  of  the 
Jacobian  matrix  of  three  surfaces.  See  hyperjaeobian. 
— Inclined  polar  surface  of  a  given  pole  in  reference 
to  a  given  primitive  surface  and  for  a  given  angle,  the 
locus  of  a  point  whose  polar  plane  in  reference  to  the 
given  primitive  circle  is  inclined  by  the  given  angle  to 
the  line  from  the  variable  point  to  the  pole.— Indlcatriz 
surface,  a  quadric  surface  whose  equation  is 
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where  <()  =  0  is  a  primitive  surface.— Jacobian  sur&ce, 
the  locus  of  points  whose  polar  planes  with  regard  to  four 
surfaces  meet  in  a  point.  See  Jacolrian^.—KnmmBrS 
silrface  [invented  by  E.  F.  Kummer  in  1864],  a  quartic 
surface  having  sixteen  nodes.  Its  equation  is  i/i«  =  Kspgr, 
where  K  =  a'  +  b'  +  e'  —  2abc  —  l,a,b,  and  c  being  con- 
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stant,  where  a,  p,  g,  r  are  independent  linear  functions 
of  the  coSrdinates,  and  where  tt>  =  s'  +  p'  +  g'  +  r' 
+  2a(sp  +  ^)+  Sb(tg+pr)  +  2c(tr + jjg).- Level  surface. 
Same  as  e^ipotentiai  suitface  (which  see,  under  emiipoten- 
(utQ.— Mean  surface,  the  locus  of  the  point  midway  be- 
tween the  points  of  tangency  of  lines  of  an  isotropic  con- 
gruence which  are  simultaneously  tangent  to  two  mu- 
tually applicable  surfaces.- Minimal  surface,  (a)  A 
surface  within  which  lies  an  area  the  least  possible  under 
given  conditions,  (ft)  An  elaasoldal  surface  (which  see, 
above);  an  ordinary  use,  but  not  quite  accurate. — Mold- 
ing surface,  a  surface  generated  by  a  plane  curve  whose 
plane  rolls  upon  a  cylindrical  surface.  It  is  a  species 
of  canal  surface.— Monoidal  surface,  a  surface  with  a 
point  having  a  degree  of  manifoldness  one  less  than  the 
order  of  the  surface.— Neutral  surface,  a  developable 
whose  generators  are  the  neutral  axes  of  a  beam.— Nor- 
mopolax  surface,  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  a  plane  with 
reference  to  a  given  quadric  surface — that  plane  con- 
taining three  feet  of  normals  from  a  variable  point  to 
that  quadric— Octadic  surface.  See  octodsc.- Orange- 
skin  surface.  See  oran^ei^.- Order  of  an  algebraic 
surface.  See  def.  2.— Parallel  surfaces.  SeeparaMel 
eurves,  underporoJiei.- Pencil  of  surfaces.  SeepenaXi. 
—Plane  surface,  a  surface  in  which  if  any  two  pomts 
are  taken  the  straight  line  connecting  them  lies  whol- 
ly in  that  surface.— Polar,  popliteal,  prone,  pseudo- 
spherical,  (luadric  surface.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Bank  of  a  ruled  surface,  the  number  of  generators 
which  cut  any  given  line  in  the  surface. — Bank  Of  a 
surface.  See  ro>i*2.— Ray  surface,  a  ruled  surface 
generated  by  rays  reflected  or  refracted  at  a  skew  curve. 
— Reciprocal  surface,  a  surface  every  tangent  plane  of 
which  is  the  polar  of  a  point  of  a  primitive  surface  rela- 
tively to  an  assumed  quadric  surface.  Every  point  of 
the  former  surface  is  also  the  pole  of  a  tangent  plane 
of  the  latter.— Rectifying  developable  surface  of  a 
non-plane  curve.  See  recii^.— Refracting  surface. 
See  r^frorfinfl'.- Respiratory  surface.  See  respiratory. 
— Riemann's  siurface  [named  from  its  inventor,  the 
German  mathematician  G.  F.  B.  Miemann  (1826-68)],  an 
imaginary  surface  to  represent  an  n-valued  function  by 
n  inflnite  planes  crossing  into  one  another  along  certain 
lines,  each  of  these  planes  representing  the  whole  spread 
of  Imaginary  quantity,  and  one  value  of  the  function 
belonging  to  each  point  of  each 'plane. — Roman  sur- 
face. Same  as  Stmter's  surface  (&). — Ruled  surface. 
See  rule'. — Screw  surface,  (a)  A  helicoidal  surface. 
(6)  A  surface  generated  by  the  helicoidal  motion  of  a 
right  line.— Self-reciprocal  or  sibireciprocal  sur- 
face, a  surface  whose  reciprocal  has  the  same  order  and 
singularities  as  itself.- Singly  connected  surface,  a 
surface  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  from  the  inside 
to  the  outside  of  an  oval  or  closed  curve  drawn  on  the 
surface  without  crossing  the  surface.—  Skev  surface. 
See  skew'i: — Spiral  SUJ^ace,  a  surface  generated  by  a 
curve  the  plane  of  which  rotates  uniformly  an  axis  in 
that  plane,  while  the  plane,  and  the  curve  with  it,  under- 
go expansion  in  a  constant  ratio  per  unit  of  time  away 
from  a  center  in  the  axis  of  rotation. — Steineriau  sur- 
face, the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  cones  which  are  polars 
quadrics  of  points  with  reference  to  a  given  primitive 
surface. — Steiner's  surface,  (a)  A  Steineriau  surface. 
(6)  The  surface  often  originally,  and  better,  called  the 
limrum  surface  [discovered  by  Jacob  Steiner  (1796-1863), 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  all  geometricians],  being  a 
quartic  surface  of  the  third  class,  having  three  double 
lines.  In  its  symmetrical  form  its  appearance  is  thus 
described ;  Take  a  tetrahedron,  and  inscribe  in  each  face 
a  circle.  There  will  be,  of  course,  two  circles  touching 
at  the  mid-point  of  each  edge  of  the  tetrahedron ;  each 
circle  will  contain,  on  its  circumference,  at  angular  dis- 
tances of  120",  three  mid-points ;  and  the  lines  joining 
these  with  the  center  of  the  tetrahedron,  produced  be- 
yond the  center,  meet  the  opposite  edges  .  .  .  joining  the 
mid- points.  .  .  .  Kow  truncate  the  tetrahedron  by  planes 
parallel  to  the  faces,  so  as  to  reduce  the  altitudes,  each 
to  three  fourths  of  the  original  value ;  and  from  the  cen- 
ter of  each  new  face  round  off  symmetrically  up  to  the 
adjacent  three  circles ;  and  within  each  circle  scoop  down 
to  the  center  of  the  tetrahedron,  the  bounding  surface  of 
the  excavation  passing  through  [that  is,  containing]  the 
three  right  lines,  and  the  sections  by  planes  parallel  to 
the  face  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  face  nearly 
circular,  but,  as  they  approach  the  center,  assuming  a 
trigoidal  form,  and  being  close  to  the  center  an  indefi- 
nitely small  equilateral  triangle.  We  have  thus  the  sur- 
face, consisting  of  four  lobes  united  only  by  the  lines 
throughthemid-pointsof  opposite  edges— these  lines  be- 
ing consequently  nodal  lines,  the  mid-points  being  pinch- 
points  of  the  surface,  and  the  faces  singular  planes,  each 
touching  the  surface  along  the  inscribed  circle.  (Cayley, 
Proceedings  Xondon  Math.  Soc,  V.  14.) — Surface  Of  ab- 
erration, the  ruled  surface  described  in  a  year  by  the 
line  of  apparent  direction  of  a  star  as  affected  by  aberrar 
tion.— Surface  of  centers.  See  cenfari.— Surface  of 
discontinuity,  a  vortex  sheet  within  a  fluid  over  which 
slipping  talces  place.— Surface  of  equal  head.  See 
Aeod.— Surface  of  revolution,  a  surface  which  is  gen- 
erated by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  round  an  axis.—  Sur- 
face of  translation,  (a)  A  cylindrical  surface,  (b)  More 
generally,  a  surface  generated  by  a  curve  the  plane  of 
which  moves  in  any  way  so  that  every  line  in  it  remains 
parallel  to  itseU.— Svnclastic  surface,  a  surface  which 
at  each  point  has  both  its  principal  centers  of  curvature 
on  the  same  side. — System  of  SUrfa.ceB,  a  continuum  of 
surfaces  of  a  given  order  between  the  coordinates  of 
whose  point-equations  a  number  of  homogeneous  equa- 
tions subsist.— Tabular  surface,  a  smf  ace  generated  by 
a  circle  of  a  given  radius,  which  moves  with  its  center  on 
a  given  curve,  and  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 
of  that  curve.— Tasimetric  surface,  a  quadric  surface 
such  that  when  it  is  represented  by  the  equation 

Ax"-  +  By^  +  Cz'  +  iDxy  +  2Eaa  -|-  2Fj/z  =  1, 

the  coefficients  are  proportional  to  the  components  of  a 
stress.— Thllpslmetric  surface,  the  same  as  a  tasimet- 
ric surface,  except  that  it  represents  a  strain  instead  of  a 
stress.— Trajiscendental  surface,  a  surface  which  is 
represented  in  analytical  geometry  by  a  transcendental 
equation.— Tubular  surface,  the  envelop  of  spheres  of 
constant  radius  having  their  centers  on  a  primitive  curve. 


surface-motion 

— Undevelopable  surface,  a  surface  that  cannot  be  de- 
veloped in  the  plane;  opposed  to  developable  surfiux.- 
Vicinal  surface,  a  surface  every  point  of  which  is  infi- 
nitely near  (but  not  equally  near)  another  surface. =Syn. 
1.  Superfldei,  Exterior,  etc.    See  outsuU. 

II  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  surface ;  exter- 
nal;'hence,  superficial;   specious;  insincere : 
as,  mere  swface  politeness  or  loyalty. 
We  were  friends  in  that  smooth  surface  way 
We  Russians  have  imported  out  of  France. 

T.  S.  Aldrich,  Pauline  Pavlovna. 

Surface  condensation,  paper,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Surface  right.  See  mineral  nghi,  under  ngM. 
surface  (s6r'fas),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  surfaced, 
ppr.  suifamng.  [<  surface,  n.']  To  put  a  sur- 
face (of  a  particular  kind)  on,  or  give  a  (cer- 
tain) surface  to ;  specifically,  to  give  a  fine  or 
even  surface  to ;  make  plain  or  smooth. 

From  Great  Falls  to  Helena,  .  .  .  [the  track]  had  not 

been  «ir/oce(J  all  the  way.  .r^~„,  ,„„ 

C.  D.  Warner,  Harpers  Mag.,  LIXVI.  666. 

Surfaced  paper.    Seeyaper. 

surface-car  (s6r'fas-kar),  n.  A  ear  movmg  on 
rails  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  moving  on  an  elevated  or 
an  underground  railway.     [U.  S.] 

"  Come,  now !"  or  "Now  we're  off!  "are  good  starthig 
commands,  and  the  Americanisms  one  hears  upon  the 
front  platforms  of  New- York  surface  cars  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  New  York  Trilyum,  May  11, 1890. 

surface-chuck  (s6r'fas-ohut),  n.  A  faee-plate 
ohuek  in  a  lathe,  to  which  an  olijeet  is  fixed  for 
turning. 

surface-color  (sfer'fas-kuFgr),  n.  A  color  or 
pigment  used  in  surface-printing. 

surface-condenser  (s6r'fas-kon-deii''86T),»i.  1. 
In  steom-eMfl'iK.,  a  condenser  in  which  exhaust- 
steam  is  condensed  by  contact  with  surfaces  of 
metal  cooled  by  a  flow  of  cold  water  on  their 
sides  opposite  the  condensing  surfaces,  such 
condensers  are  of  various  forms,  those  principally  used 
for  marine  service  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  small 
brass  tubes  inserted  at  their  opposite  ends  in  the  sides  of 
steam-tight  chambers,  and  inclosed  in  a  compartment 
through  which  cold  sea^water  is  constantly  forced  by  the 
circulating  pump.  The  exhaust-steam  enters  one  of  the 
chambers,  and  on  its  passage  through  the  tubes  to  the 
other  chamber  is  condensed.  The  condensed  water  is 
continuously  pumped  back  into  the  boilers. 
3.  A  metalUo  cone,  or  a  series  of  pipes,  heated 
by  steam,  over  which  a  liquid  is  made  to  flow 
in  a  thin  film  to  cause  it  to  part  with  its  water 
by  evaporation.    See  evaporating-cone. 

surfaced  (ser'fast),  a.  [<  sv/rface  +  -ecP."]  1. 
Having  a  surface  of  a  specified  kind,  especially 
a  fine  surface ;  made  smooth. 

A  profound  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  universe  and  in 
that  delicately  surfaced  nature  of  his  [Spenser's]  which 
was  its  mirror  and  counterpart. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  187. 

3.  Specifically,  noting  paper  or  cardboard  that 
has  received  an  additional  thin  coating  or  sur- 
face of  filling  to  prepare  it  for  a  fine,  sharp  im- 
pression. 

surface-enamel  (s6r'fas-e-nam"el),  n.  See  en- 
amel, 3. 

surface-fisb  (sfer'fas-fish),  n.     See  jfe7»l. 

surface-gage  (s6r''fas-gaj),  n.  An  instrument 
for  testing  the  accuracy  of  plane  surfaces. 

surface-geology  (s6r'fas-je-ol"6-ji),  n.  That 
branch  of  geological  science  wtich  has  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  the  superficial  or  detri- 
tal  formations,  including  also  glacial  geology, 
and  the  study  of  those  erosive  agencies  which 
have  given  the  earth's  surface  its  present  form. 
[Little  used.] 

surface-glaze  (sfer'f as-glaz),  n.  In  ceram. ,  glaze 
which  is  thin  and  wtolly  transparent,  and  cov- 
ers the  body  and  the  decoration  thinly. 

surface-grub  (sfer'fas-grub),  n.  The  larva  of 
any  one  of  many  different  noctuid  moths;  a 
cutworm.    Also  swface-worm. 

surface-integral  (ser'fas-in*te-gral),  n.  See  in- 
tegral. 

surface-joint  (ser'fas-joint),  n.  A  joint  which 
unites  the  margins  of  metallic  sheets  or  plates. 
Such  joints  are  generally  formed  by  means  of 
laps  or  flanges,  soldered  or  riveted.    E.  S. 


surfaceman  (s6r'fas-man),  n. ;  pi.  surfacemen 
(-men).  In  rail.,  a  person  engaged  in  keeping 
the  permanent  way  m  order.     [Eng.] 

surface-mining  (s6r'faB-mi"ning),  «.  Shallow 
mining,  or  that  carried  on  at  an  inconsiderable 
depth  beneath  the  surface;  placer-mining,  as 

fenerally  denominated  in  California.   Under  this 
ead  A.  1.  Bowie  ("Hydraulic  Miningln  Califomla,"p.  79) 
includes  the  methods  of  dry-washing,  beach-mining,  river- 
or  bar-mining,  ground-sluicing,  and  booming. 
surface-motion  (s6r'fa8-m6"shon),  n.    Motion 
at  the  surface. 


surface-plane 

surface-plane  (s6r'fas-plan),  n.  A  powei-ma- 
ohiue  for  dressing  lumber,  finished  stuff,  etc. 
It  conBists  ot  a  traveling  table  in  a  frame  to  receive  the 
material  and  feed  it  under  a  rotary  cylindrical  cutter.  A 
form  of  the  machine  employing  two  or  more  revolving 
cutters  is  called  a  mr/acCng'macMne.  Also  called  mirface- 
pUmer, 

surface-printing  (s6r'fas-priii"ting),  n.  1. 
Printing  from  a  raised  surface,  as  from  ordi- 
nary types  and  woodcuts:  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  copper-  or  8teel-j)late  printing,  in 
which  the  impression  is  made  £rom  lines  in- 
cised or  sunk  below  the  surface. — 2.  In  caKco- 
prmting,  the  process  of  printing  from  wooden 
rollers  on  which  the  design  is  out  in  relief,  or 
formed  by  inserting  pieces  of  copperplate  edge- 
wise. The  color  is  used  thick,  and  Is  laid  on  a  tightly 
drawn  surface  of  woolen  cloth,  from  which  the  cylinder 
takes  it  up  as  it  revolves  against  the  cloth  surface. 

surfacer  (B6r'fa-s6r),  n.  [<  surface  +  -erl.]  A 
machine  for  planing  and  giving  a  surface  to 
wood. 

surface-rib  (sfer'fas-rib),  n.    See  rtBi. 

surface-road  (s6r'fas-r6d),  «.  A  raUroad  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  distinguished  from 
an  elevated  or  an  underground  railroad. 

surface-roller  (s6r'fas-r6"16r),  n.  The  en- 
graved cylinder  used  in  calico-printing.    E.  H.. 
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surge 


surfeit  (sSr'fit),  re.     [Earlymod.E.  also  stw/oii,  surfmanship  (s6rf 'man-ship),  %.    The  art  or 

sv/rfet;  <  MB.  awrfait,  surfet,  swrfett,  <  OP.  sur-  skill  of  a  surfman;  sMll  in  managing  a  surf- 

fait,  swrfet,  sorfet,  sorfaM  (=  Pr.  sobTefait),  ex-  boat.    [Rare.] 

cess,  surfeit,  <  smrfait,  sorfait,  pp.  of  surf  aire,  Untill87l  .  .  .  ««r./iiMn«Mjp  was  not  a  standard  of  quali- 

sorfaire,  F.  surfaire,  augment,  exaggerate,  ex-  flcation.                                      The  Century,  ZIX.  334. 

oeed,<L.«Mpe»-,  above, +/acere, make:  see/ac*,  surfrappl (F. pron.  stir-fra-pa'),  a.     [F.,  <  sur-, 

feat.']     1.  Excess;  speciflcally  (and  now  usu-  over, +/ropj)^pp.  of /rapper,  strike:  see/rope.] 

ally),  excess  in  eating  and  drinking;  a  glutton-  in  tmmis.,  restruck:  noting  a  coin  restruck, 

ous  meal  by  which  the  stomach  is  overloaded  whether  by  the  city  or  monarch  that  originaUy 

and  the  digestion  deranged.  issued  it,  or  by  some  other  city  or  monarch,  with 

Mowth  and  tongge  avoydyng  alle  outrage,  new  types  and  inscriptions,  so  as  to  obliterate 

A-gayne  the  vice  of  fals  detraoolon,  wholly  or  partly  the  original  designs  on  the  coin. 

To  do  no  swrfett  in  word  ne  langage.  anrt  ni>nt.or  !ain-t'sCkn"fAr'\     n      The    surf-duok. 

Politwal  Poem,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  28.  SUTI-SCOTCr  jseri  SKO  lerj,  n.     xne   suii  uuu^, 

j-uui,u,u.nrv,,,«i,       V                  j,v  (Edemia(oTPeUonetta)persmmUata,a,\a,vg6Bea,- 

The  slcknes  that  foUoweth  our  mtemperate  8Mr/o»t.  -     -      -V-          -.      .,'-^„-f.     ,.                =       _■_ 


Sir  T.  Mare,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (157S),  foL  IB. 
This  daughter  that  I  tell  you  of  is  faU'n 
A  little  crop-sick  with  the  dangerous  mrfett 
She  took  of  your  affection. 

Fletclier,  Tamer  Tamed,  v.  1. 


ought  to  be  spewed  out  as  the 
Bacon,  Judicature  (ed.  1887). 


surface-tension  (s6r'fas-ten"shon),  n.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  surface-film  of  a  liquid  due  to  cohe- 
sion. This  serves  to  explain  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillarity. 

surface-towing  (s6r'fas-t6'''ing),  n.  The  col- 
lecting of  objects  of  natural  history  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea :  distinguished  from  dredg- 
ing.   Science,  V.  213.    [Rare.] 

sunace-velocity  (B6r'fas-ve-los"i-ti),  ».  Velo- 
city at  the  surface. 

surface-water  (s6r'fas-w8,"'t6r),  n.  Waterwhich 
collects  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  usu- 
ally runs  off  into  drains  and  sewers. 

surface-working  (s6r'fas-w6r"king),  n.  Same 
as  surface-mining. 

surface-worm  (s6r'f  as-w6rm),  n.  Same  as  sur- 
face-grui. 

surfacing-machine  (ser'fa-sing-ma-shen"),  n. 

1.  A  power-maohine  for  iftnishing  metal  sur- 
faces by  grinding  with  emery-wheels.  One  form 
consists  of  a  large  emery-wheel  mounted  on  a  stand  that 
supports  a  table  above  the  wheel.  The  periphery  of  the 
wheel  projects  slightly  through  an  opening  in  the  table. 
The  work  is  laid  on  the  table  and  fed  to  the  wheel  over 
the  opening.  Another  form  of  machine  has  an  emery- 
wheel  suspended  In  a  swinging  frame  like  a  swing-saw. 
The  work  is  placed  under  the  frame,  and  the  wheel  is 
made  to  pass  over  it  by  swinging  the  frame.  Sometimes 
called  surface-grindiing  machine. 

2.  See  surface-plane. 

surfacing-plane  (s6r'fa-sing-plan),  n.  A  plane 
for  working  flat  surfaces;  a  benen-plane. 

surfaitt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  surfeit. 

surf-bird  (s6rf' b6rd),  n.  A  plover-like  bird  of 
the  tsiTcaly  Aphrisidse  {Aphrizavirgata),  related 
to  the  sandpipers  and  tumstones.  it  is  about  9i 
inches  long,  dark-brown  above,  white  below,  nearly  every- 


ContentioUB  suits 
swrfeU  of  courts. 
Thou  tak'st  a  surfeit  where  thou  should'st  but  taste. 

Qimrlee,  Emblems,  i.  12. 

Your  Loathing  is  not'from  a  want  of  Appetite,  then,^  but 
from  a  Surfeit.  Cangreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ill.  7. 

2.  Fullness  and  oppression  of  the  system,  oc- 
casioned by  excessive  eating  and  drinking. 
Too  much  a  surfeit  breeds,  and  may  our  Child  annoy ; 
These  fat  and  luscious  meats  do  but  our  stomachs  cloy. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xv.  49. 

3.  Disgust  caused  by  excess ;  satiety ;  nausea. 


duck  of  the  subfamily  FuliguUnse,  common  in 
North  America,  chiefly  coastwise,  and  casual 
in  Europe.  The  length  is  from  18  to  21  inches,  the  extent 
31  to  36.  The  male  is  black,  without  white  on  the  wings, 
but  with  a  frontal  and  a  nuchal  white  area ;  the  bill  is 
variegated  with  whitish,  pinkish,  and  orange,  and  has  a 
large  black  blotch  on  each  side  at  the  base.  The  female 
is  sooty-brown,  silvery-gray  below,  with  whitish  loral  and 
auricular  areas  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  young  male 
resembles  the  female.  It  abounds  in  the  United  States 
in  winter,  and  breeds  in  high  latitudes.  The  flesh  is  fishy, 
and  scarcely  eatable.    See  scoter,  and  cut  under  Pelioneita. 

surf-smelt  (serf 'smelt),  n.  An  argentinoid  fish, 
Bypomesus  pretiosus,  about  12  inches  long,  of  a 
light  olivaceous  color  with  silvery  lateral  line, 
abundant  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  California  northward,  spawning 
in  the  surf.    See  Argentinidse-  and  smelt. 

surfult,  surfulingt.    See  surphul,  etc. 


Matter  and  argument  have  been  supplied  abundantly,  surfUSion  (ser-fu'zhon),  n.     A  state  of  lique 


and  even  to  surfeit,  on  the  excellency  ot  our  own  govern- 
ment Burke. 
=Syn.  Eepletion,  plethora.  See  the  verb. 
surfeit  (ser'fit),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  smfet; 
<.  swrfeit,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  feed  so  as  to  op- 
press the  stomach  and  derange  the  digestive 


faction  when  existing  at  a  temperature  below 
that  of  the  normal  melting-point  (that  is,  freez- 
ing-point) for  the  given  substance.  Thus,  under 
cemin  conditions,  water  may  be  cooled  a  number  of  de- 
grees below  the  usual  freezing-point,  and  still  remain  li- 
quid.   Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXKIX.  230. 


functions;  overfeed  so  as  to  produce  sickness  SUrf-whiting  (serfhwi'ting),  «.     A  soisenoid 
or  uneasiness;  overload  the  stomach  of.  &sb., Menticirrus  UttoraUs,  of  the  coast  of  South 

The  surfeited  grooms  Carolina,  resemblingthe  whiting  (M.  albwnus), 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.  but  of  a  plain  silvery  color.     See  whiimg. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  6.  surf-wom  (serf'wom),  a.    Worn  by  the  action 
He  that  fares  well,  and  will  not  bless  the  founders,  of  the  surf. 

Is  either  sm'feUed  "^^^^-^'^f^^^^^,^^  ^^^^  ,  ,_         5«r/-»<«»  sheets  of  rock.     A.  GeiUe,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii. 

surfy  (s6r'fi),  a.    [<  «wr/i  +  -i/i.]   Consisting  of 
or  abounding  with  surf;  resembling  surf;  foam- 


2.  To  fill  to  satiety  and  disgust;  cloy;  nause- 
ate :  as,  to  swrfeit  one  with  eulogies. 

Nor  more  would  watch,  when  sleep  so  surfeiUd 
Their  leaden  eye-lids.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  11. 582. 

=Syri.  Satiate,  etc.  (seesoMsfy);  glut,  gorge. 

n.  intrans.  To  be  fed  till  the  system  is  op- 
pressed, and  sickness  or  uneasiness  ensues. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that 
starve  with  nothing.  ■"■-'-    "-•■"■    '  "  ' 


Surf-bird  t^Apkrixa  virgata). 

where  streaked  or  spotted  in  full  plumage ;  the  tail  is 
black  with  white  base  and  tip.  This  bird  inhabits  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  of  America  from  Alaska  to  Chili.    It  , 

was  originally  called  iareal  and  streaked  sandpiper  (which     ^^ 
see,  under  sandpiper),  and  lately  named  plover-oilled  turn-  > 

stone. 

surf-boat  (s6ri' bot),  n.  A  boat  of  a  peculiarly 
strong  and  buoyant  type,  capable  of  passing 
safely  through  surf. 

surf-boatman  (s6rf'b6t''man),  n.  One  who 
manages  a  surf-boat.  Sciribner's  Mag.,  Jan., 
1880,  p.  3?3. 

surf-clam  (serf'klam),  n.  The  sea-clam,  Mac- 
tra  (or  Spisula)  solidissima.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Surf-duCK  (s6rf'duk),  n.  See  duck^,  swrf-scoter, 
and  cuts  under  (Edemia,  Pelionetta,  and  scoter. 


Within, 

The  richer  sort  doe  stand  vp  to  the  chin 
In  delicates,  &  euen  with  excesse 
Are  like  to  surfet. 

Timet'  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  B7. 

surfeiter  (s6r'fit-6r),  ».  [<  surfeit  +  -ej-1.]  One 
who  surfeits  or  riots;  a  glutton;  a  reveler. 
Slialc.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1.  33. 
surfeiting  (s6r'flt-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  surfeit, 
v.]  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking;  surfeit. 
Luke  xxi.  34. 

surfeit-swelled  (sfer'fit-sweld),  a.  Swelled 
with  a  siutf  eit,  or  excessive  eating  and  drinking 
or  other  over-indulgence.  Shah.,  2  Hen.  IV., 
V.  5.  54.     [Rare.] 

surfeit-water  (ser'At-wa^ter),  n.  A  water  re- 
puted to  cure  surfeits. 

Mo.  Did  you  give  her  aught? 
Bich.  An  easy  surfeit-water,  nothing  else. 
You  need  not  doubt  her  health. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  iil.  4. 

A  little  cold-stilled  red  poppywater,  which  is  the  true 
s«r/eitofflter,  with  ease  and  abstinence,  .  .  .  often  puts  an 
end  to  several  distempers  in  the  beginning. 

Locke,  Education,  §  29. 

surfeit,  SUrfelingf,    See  swrphul,  surphuling. 

surfer  (s6r'f6r),  n.  [<  sw/i  +  -e»-i.]  The  surf- 
scoter,  a  duck.  F.  C.  Browne,  1876.  [Local, 
Massachusetts.] 

surfett,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  swrfeit. 

surf-fisn  (sferf'fish),  n.  A:nj  marine  viviparous 
perch  of  the  family  EniUotoeidse  (or  Holconoti- 
dx);  an  embiotoooid:  so  called  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  where  many  species 
of  several  genera  abound  in  the  surf.  The  Am- 
phistichus  (or  Bolconotus)  argenteus  and  Ditrema  lateralis 
and  D.  jaeksmi  are  characteristic  examples.  See  cuts  un- 
der alfiona,  Ditremidse,  and  sparada. 

surflet,  V.  t.    See  swrphul 


ing;  marked  by  much  surf. 

Scarce  had  they  clear'd  the  surfy  waves 
That  foam  around  those  frightful  caves. 

Moore,  Lalla  £ookh,  Kre -Worshippers. 
You  shall  be  able  to  mark,  on  a  clear,  surfy  day,  the 
breakers  running  white  on  many  sunken  rocks. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Memoirs  of  an  Islet. 

Shal:.,  M.  of  V.,  i^  2.  6.  g^j^ge  (sferj),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  surged,  ppr.  surg- 


ing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sowrge;  <  late  ME. 
surgen,  <  OP.  surgir,  rise,  ride  (as  a  ship)  near 
the  shore,  draw  near  the  shore,  arrive,  land,  P. 
surgir,  rise,  spring  up,  arrive,  land,  earlier  in 
more  vernacular  form,  OF.  sordre,  sowrdrre  (>  E. 
obs.  sourd),  P.  sowdre,  =  Pr.  sorger,  sorzir  =  Sp. 
surgir  =  Pg.  sordir,  surdir  =  It.  sorgere,  rise,  < 
L.  sv/rgere,  contr.  of  surrigere,  subrigere  (pp.  sur- 
rectus,  subrectus),  tr.  lift  up,  raise,  erect,  intr. 
rise,  arise,  get  up,  spring  up,  grow,  etc.,  <  sub, 
under,  from  under,  -I-  regere,  stretch :  see  re- 
gent. Hence  surge,  n.,  and  (from  the  L.  verb) 
surgent,  ult.  source,  sowd;  sovse^,  and  in  comp. 
imsurge,  insurgent,  insurrection,  etc.,  resurge,  re- 
surgent, resurrection,  etc.  In  def.  2  the  verb 
depends  partly  on  the  noun.]  If.  To  rise  and 
fall,  as  a  ship  on  the  waves ;  especially,  to  ride 
near  the  shore ;  ride  at  anchor. 

The  same  Tewsdaye  at  nyghte  late  we  surged  in  ye  Rode, 
not  f er  from  Curfoo,  for  ye  calme  wolde  not  suffre  vs  to 
come  into  the  hauyn  that  nyghte. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgiymage,  p.  71. 

Since  thou  must  goe  to  surge  in  the  gastf  ull  Seas,  with 
a  sorrowf ull  kisse  I  bid  thee  farewell.    Qreene,  Pandosto. 

2.  To  rise  high  and  roll,  as  waves:  literally  or 
figuratively. 

The  surging  waters  like  a  mountain  rise.  Spenser. 

As  it  drew  to  eventide, 
The  foe  still  surged  on  every  aide. 

WUliam  Morris,  Eartmy  Paradise,  I.  370. 
What  surging  vigor !       Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  330. 

3.  Naut.:  (a)  To  slip  back:  as,  the  cable  ««rgie«. 
(6)  To  let  go  a  piece  of  rope  suddenly;  slack  a 
rope  up  suddenly  when  it  renders  round  a  pin, 
a  winch,  windlass,  or  capstan. 

Captain  Eane,  she  won't  hold  much  longer  (by  the  haw- 
ser] ;  it's  blowing  the  devil  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  to 
surge.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  70. 


surfman  (sferf'man),  ». ;  pi.  su/rfmen  (-men).    A 

manexperienceS  in  handling  boats  amid  surf;  surge  (sferj),     n.  [<  surge,  v.    The  word  has 

esneciaUv  one  employed  in  the  life-saving  ser-    nothing  to  do,  except  that  it  comes  from  the 

•J  ■"  same  ult.  source,  with  P.  sttrflfeore,  OP.  SMTflreon, 

In  Addition  to  these  men,  there  are  crews  of  volunteer    sourgeon,   sorgeon,   sorjon,  a   spring.]      If.  A 

surfmm.  The  American,  IX.  87. 


spring ;  a  fountain ;  a  source  of  water. 


surge 

AJl  great  ryuers  are  gurged  and  assemblede  ol  diuera 
surges  and  springes  of  water. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froiasarfs  Chron.,  L  i. 

2.  A  large  wave  or  billow ;  a  great  rolling  swell 
of  water;  also,  such  waves  or  swells  oolleo- 
tively :  literally  or  figuratively. 

All  the  sea,  disturbed  with  tUeir  traine, 
Dotli  frie  with  tome  above  the  gurgee  here. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  V.  il.  16. 

Caverns  and  tannels  into  which  the  »wrge  is  for  ever 

booming.  A.  GeUde,  GteoL  Sketches,  ii. 

Surge  leaping  after  surge,  the  Sre  roared  onward  red  as 

blood.  Lowell,  Incident  of  Fire  at  Hamburg. 

3.  The  act  of  surging,  or  of  heaving  in  an 
undulatory  manner. —  4.  In  ship-buUdmg,  the 
tapered  part  in  front  of  the  whelps,  between 
the  ehooks  of  a  capstan,  on  which  a  rope  may 
surge. —  5.  Any  change  of  barometric  level 
which  is  not  due  to  the  passage  of  an  area  of 
low  pressure  or  to  diurnal  variation.  Aiererom- 
%•  =Syn.  2.    See  wavel. 

surgeiul  (s6rj'ful),  a.    [<  sti/rge  +  -ful.']    Full  of 

surges.    Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  212. 
surgeless  (sferj'les),  a.    [<  sii/rge  +  -less.']    Free 

from  surges ;  smooth ;  calm.    Mir.  for  Mags. 
surgent  (s6r'jent),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  surgen{t-)s, 

ppr.  of  surger'e,  surrigere,  rise :  see  surge, ».]    I. 

a.  Rising;  swelliug;  surging. 

When  the  surgeTit  seas 
Have  ebb'd  their  fill,  their  waves  do  rise  again. 

Oreene,  Alphonsus,  L 

H,  n.  [cap.]  In  geol.,  a  division  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic system,  according  to  the  nomenclature 
suggested  by  H.  D.  Sogers,  but  not  generally 
adopted,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Clinton  group  of 
the  New  York  Survey,  a  formation  of  great  economical 
importance  on  account  of  the  iron  ores  associated  with  it. 
surgeon  (sSr'jon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  swr- 
gian,  <  ME.  sourgeon,  surgien,  swrgeyn,  swrgen 
(=  MD.  swgijn),  a  contraction  of  cirurgian,  d- 
rurgien,  <  OP.  mrurgien,  serurgien,  F.  chirurgien, 
a  chirurgeon:  see  chirurgeon.']  1.  One  who 
practises  surgery;  one  who  ;perfoTms  manual 
operations  on  a  patient;  a  chirurgeon. 

A  surgyne  of  Saleme  enserches  his  wondes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4312. 
Some  liked  not  this  leche,  and  lettres  thei  sent, 
gif  any  surgien  were  in  the  aege  that  softer  couth  piastre. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  308. 

Z.  In  Great  Britain,  one  who  has  passed  the 
examinations  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
but  has  not  the  degree  of  M.  D. ;  a  general  prac- 
titioner. Formerly  a  surgeon  dispensed  drugs  and  at- 
tended out-patients,  in  distinction  from  a  physician,  who 
was  restricted  to  consulting  practice.    See  physician. 

Tell  me  about  this  new  young  surj^eon.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brooke 
says  he  is  .  .  .  reiilly  well  connected.  One  does  not  ex- 
pect it  in  a  practitioner  of  that  kind. 

Qearge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  x. 

3.  A  medical  ofBcerin  the  army,  orinamilitary 
hospital. — 4.  A  surgeon-fish — Actine  assistant 
Burgeon,  a  civilian  physician  employed  at  a  Sxed  com- 
pensation at  a  military  post  where  were  is  no  medical 
officer. — Assistant  surgeon,  a  member  of  the  junior 
grade  In  the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  army 
or  navy.— Fleet  surgeon.  See/ie«ts.— Fassed  assis- 
tant surgeon,  a  medical  officer  who  has  passed  the 
grade  of  assistant  surgeon,  and  is  waiting  for  a  vacancy 
in  the  corps  of  surgeons  before  being  promoted  to  that 
grade. — Fost  surgeon,  a  medical  officer  of  the  army  of 
any  grade,  or  an  acting  assistant  surgeon,  who  has  charge 
of  the  medical  department  of  any  post,  garrison,  or 
camp.  The  post  surgeon  is  generally,  but  not  always  a 
member  of  the  junior  grade  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
army.— Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ei^and,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  training,  examination,  and  licensing  of 
practitioners  of  medicine,  dating  its  origin  from  the  year 
1460.  The  buildings  of  the  college,  which  include  a  muse- 
um, library,  and  lecture-theater,  are  situated  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Melds,  London. 

sorgeon-apothecaTY  (s6r'jon-M)oth'e-ka-ri), 
n.  In  Gfreat  Britain,  a  medical  practitioner 
who  has  passed  the  examinations  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  of  London.  See  also  general  praeti- 
Uoner,  laidei  practitioner. 

One  of  the  facts  quickly  rumored  was  that  Lydgate  did 
not  dispense  drugs.  This  was  offensive  both  to  the  phy- 
sicians whose  exclusive  distinction  seemed  infringed  on, 
and  to  the  surgettn-apothecaries  with  whom  he  ranged  him- 
self;  and  on^  a  litUe  while  before  [before  1829)  they 
might  have  counted  on  having  the  law  on  their  side 
against  a  man  who,  without  calling  himself  a  London- 
made  M.  D.,  dared  to  ask  for  pay  except  as  a  charge  on 
drugs.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xlv. 

sorgeon-aurist  (s6r'jqn-a'rist),  re.  An  otologist. 

surgeoncy  (s6r'jon-si),  n.  [<  surgeon  +  -ey.] 
The  office  of  surgeon,  as  in  the  army  or  navy. 

surgeon-dentist  (ser'jon-den'tist),  n.  A  den- 
tal surgeon ;  a  qualified  dentist. 

surgeon-flsh  (s6r'jon-flsh),  n.  An  acanthopte- 
rygian  fish  of  the  'family  Acanthuridse  (or  Teit- 
tUdidse),  as  Acanthurus  (or  Teuthis)  chirurgys: 
so  called  from  the  lancet-shaped  spine  on  each 
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side  of  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  also  named 
sea-surgeon,  doctor-fish,  lancet-fish,  and  barber. 
These  fishes  are  found  in  most  tropical  waters,  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  18  inches.  Many  are  adorned  with 
bright  and  varied  colors,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  are 
esteemed  for  food  a       «; 

surgeon-general  (sfer'jon-jen'e-ral),  n.  An  offi- 
cer of  high  rank  in  the  army  or  navy  service  of 
a  country,  in  the  British  army  surgeon-generals  rank 
with  major-generals,  and  their  grade  is  next  to  that  of  the 
director-general.  In  the  United  States  army  the  grade 
corresponds  to  that  of  brigadier-general,  and  in  the  navy 
to  that  of  commodore.  In  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  the  supervising  gurgeon-geneiral  is  charged 
wifii  the  marine  hospital  service  and  the  care  of  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen.— SUTgeon- 

feneral  of  the  Amy,  a  principal  officer  of  the  United 
tates  War  Department,  head  of  a  bureau,  who  has  charge 
of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  records,  the  super- 
vision of  army-surgeons,  of  military  hospitals,  and  of  the 
army  medical  museum  and  library.— Surgeon-general 
Of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment, head  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

surgeon-generalship  (s6r'jon-jen'e-ral-jhip), 
n.  [<  swrgeon-general  +  -ship.']  The  office  or 
post  of  a  surgeon-general.  New  Torh  Tribune, 
Aug.  16,  1886. 

surgeonryt  (s&r'jon-ri),  n.  [<  MB.  smgenrie; 
as  surgeon  +  -ry.  "Cf .  surgery,  cMrurgery.]  The 
practice  of  a  surgeon;  surgery;  also,  a  surgery. 
Imp.  Diet. 

surgeonship  (s6r'jgn-ship),  n.  [<  surgeon  + 
-ship.]  The  office  or  post  of  a  surgeon.  Med. 
News,  LII.  704. 

surgery  (ser'j6r-i),  n.  [<  ME.  swgerie,  contr. 
of  *mrurgerie,  <  OF.  dru/rgerie,  a  rare  form  of 
eirurgie,  sirwrgie,  F.  chirurgie,  surgery,  cMrur- 
gery: see  chirwrgery,  and  cf.  surgeon,  chirur- 
geon.] 1.  The  work  of  a  surgeon;  surgical 
care;  therapy  of  a  distinctly  operative  End, 
such  as  cutting-operations,  the  reduction  and 
putting  up  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  and 
similar  manual  forms  of  treatment.  It  is  not, 
however,  ordinarily  used  to  denote  the  administration  of 
baths,  electricity,  enemata,  or  massage. 

^sculapian  surgerie.  Times'  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 
2.  PI.  swgeries  (-iz).  A  place  where  surreal 
operations  are  performed,  or  where  medicines 
are  prepared ;  in  Great  Britain,  the  consjilting- 
office  and  dispensary  of  a  general  practitioner. 
— Antiseptic  surgery,  surgery  with  antiseptic  precau- 
tions.—Clinical,  plastic,  etc.,  surgery.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Conservative  SUrgeiT,  the  employment  of  sur- 
gical treatment  ^^ith  the  aim  of  preserving  and  rendering 
serviceable  a  part,  rather  than  removing  it. — Veterinary 
surgery.    See  farriery,  1. 

surgiant,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  su/rgeon. 

surgiant  (s6r'ji-ant),  a.  [<  OP.  *swgiamt,  *sur- 
geant,  <. 'L.  swgen{t-)s,  Tiaiag:  Bee  surgent.]  In 
her.j  same  as  rousant :  especially  noting  birds. 

surgical  (s6r'ji-kal),  a.  [For  chirurgical,  as 
surgery  for  cMrw-gery.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
surgeons  or  surgery;  done  by  means  of  sur- 
gery: as,  surgical  instruments;  a  surgical  op- 
eration— Surgical  anatomy.  See  anofemij/.— Sur- 
gical drainage,  the  use  of  some  form  of  drainage-tube 
or  tent  to  remove  fluids,  as  pus,  from  a  wound  or  an  ab- 
scess.-Surgical  Udney.  See  iidne;/.— Surgical  pa- 
thology, the  pathology  of  conditions  demanding  surgical 
treatment.— Surgical  triangle.  See  triangle.— Smgl- 
oal  typhus  fever,  pyemia. 

surgically  (s6r'ji-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  surgical  man- 
ner; by  means  of  surgery. 

surgient,  n.    An  old  spelUng  of  surgeon. 

surging  (s&r'jing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  surge,  v.] 

1 .  A  rising  of  waves,  or  as  if  of  waves. 

Surgings  of  paler  peaks  and  cusps  and  jagged  ridges. 

Harper's  Mag.,  T.YYY,  222. 

2.  In  elect.,  the  undulatory  movement  of  an 
electric  charge,  the  motion  being  wave-like  in 
character. 

Burgiont,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  surgeon. 
surgy  (ser'ji),  a.    [<  surge  +  -y^.]    Eising  in 
surges  or  billows;  full  of  surges;  produced  by 
surges. 

Do  public  or  domestic  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main? 

Fenton,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  iv.  424. 
The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea. 

Keats,  Endymioh,  i. 
Suricata  (su-ri-ka'ta),  ».  [NfL.  (Desmarest, 
before  1811) :  see  swrieate.]  A  genus  of  Afri- 
can Viverridse,  of  the  subfamily  Crossarchinse; 
the  suricates  or  zenieks.  They  have  thu*y-six  teeth, 
with  three  premolars  above  and  below  on  each  side,  and 
four-toed  hind  feet.  Also  called  Jthyzana  (Illiger,  1811). 
suricate  (su'ri-kat),  n.  [Also  suricat,  surikate; 
from  a  native  S.  African  name.]  An  animal  of 
the  genus  Swicata,  S.  zenikor  S.  tetradaotyla,  in- 
habiting South  Africa,  where  it  is  known  to  the 
Dutch  colonists  as  the  meerlcat;  a  zenick.  it  is 
yellowish-brown  with  dark  bands  across  the  back,  the 
head  whitish  with  black  orbits  and  ears,  the  tail  tipped 
with  black.    The  fore  claws  are  strong,  enabling  the  ani- 
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Suricate  {Suricaia  tetradactyla). 

mal  to  burrow  well,  and  its  habits  are  somewhat  noctur- 
nal. It  is  sometimes  tamed,  and  is  useful  in  destroying 
vermin. 

suriga  (s5'ri-ga),  n.  [B.  Ind.]  An  Indian  tree, 
Ochroearpus  longifoUus.    See  nagkassar. 

Surinam  bark.  [So  called  from  Surinam  in 
South  America.]  The  bark  of  a  cabbage-tree, 
Andira  retusa.    See  cabbage-tree,  2. 

Surinam  cherry.  A  South  American  tree,  Mal- 
pighia  glabra,  or  its  drupaceous  fruit,  which  is 
aromatic  and  not  generally  Hked. 

Surinam  poison.    See  Tephrosia. 

Surinam  quassia.    See  quassia,  2. 

Surinam  tea.    See  teaK 

Surinam  tern.    See  tern. 

Surinam  toad.   See  toad,  and  cut  under  Pipa. 

surintendantt  (s6r-ln-ten'dant),  n.  [<  p.  sur- 
intendant,  superiiitendent :  see  superintendent.] 
A  superintendent.     Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  15. 

surlily  (s6r'li-li),  ad/B.  In  a  surly  manner; 
erabbedly;  morosely.    Bailey,  1731. 

surliness  (s6r'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  surly;  gloomy  moroseness;  crabbed 
ill-nature. 

To  prepare  and  mollify  the  Spartan  surliness  with  his 
smooth  songs  and  odes.  Milton. 

surlingt  (sfer'ling),  n.  [<  sur-,  as  in  swh),  + 
-Ung^.]    A  sour  or  morose  fellow. 

And  as  for  these  sowre  surlings,  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended to  Sienr  Oaulard.  Camden,  Kemains,  p.  176. 

surloinf,  n.    See  sirloin. 

surly  (s6r'li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  serly, 
syrly,  for  *sirly,  lit.  'like  a  sir  or  lord,'  'lordly,' 
'domineering,'  and  in  these  forms  appar.  < 
sir^,  n.,  +  -ly^ ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  popu- 
lar etymology,  the  more  orig.  form  being  prob. 
surly,  <  MB.  *  surly,  <  AS.  *si«rZlc  (=  G.  sauerlieh), 
sourish,  sour  (adv.  *surUee,  sHreKce  =  MD.  suer- 
lick  =  G.  sauerlieh,  sourly),  <  swr,  sour,  -1-  -lie, 
B.  -ly:  see  sour  and  -ly'^.]  1.  Sour  in  nature 
or  disposition;  morose;  crabbed;  churlish;  ill- 
natured;  cross  and  rude:  as,  a  swrly  fellow;  a 
swrhj  dog. 

It  would  have  gall'd  his  swrly  nature. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  203. 
He  tnm'd  about  wi'  surly  look, 
And  said,  "What's  that  to  thee?" 

The  Pause  Lover  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  90). 
Some  surly  fellows  followed  us,  and  seemed  by  their 
countenance  and  gestures  to  threaten  me. 

Dampltr,  Voyages,  II.  1.  92. 
It  [Judea]  would  have  lain  in  exile  from  the  great  hu- 
man community,  had  not  the  circulation  of  commerce  em- 
braced iti  and  self-interest  secured  it  a  surly  and  contemp- 
tuous regard.  J.  Martineau. 

Z.  Arrogant;  haughty. 

Faire  du  grobis,  to  be  proud  or  mrly;  to  take  much  state 
upon  him.  Cotgrave. 

I  will  look  gravely,  Doll  (do  you  see,  boys?),  like  the  fore- 
man of  a  jury,  and  speak  wisely,  like  a  Latin  school-mas- 
ter, and  be  surly  and  dogged  and  proud,  like  the  keeper  of 
a  prison.  Vekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  IL  1. 

3.  Rough;  dark;  tempestuous;  gloomy;  dis- 
mal. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead  • 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled. 

SJutk.,  Sonnets,  Ixxi 
And  softened  into  joy  the  surly  storms. 

TAomton,  Summer,  L  126. 
These  [Pilgrim  Fathers]  found  no  lotus  growuig  upon 
the  surly  shore,  the  taste  of  which  could  make  them  for- 
get their  little  native  Ithaca. 

LoweU,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  Int. 
=Syn.  1.  Cross,  crusty,  snappish,  uncivil, 
surly-boots  (sfer'li-bots),  n.     A  surly  fellow. 
[Colloq.]  ' 

When  Surly-boots  yawn'd  wide  and  spoke. 

Oonibe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  L  22.    (Dames.) 

surma  (sSr'ma),  TO.  [Also  soorma;  <Hnid.Pers. 
surma.]  Black  sulphuret  of  antimony,  used 
by  Moslem  and  Hindu  women  for  darkening 
the  eyes.     See  kohl. 

surmark  (sfer'mark),  m.  \_A\sosirmark;  appar. 
<  sur-  +  mark^.]  In  ship-building:  (a)  One 
of  the  stations  of  the  nb-bands  and  harp- 
ings  which  are  marked  on  the  timbers.    See 


surmark 

rib-band  line,  under  rib-band.  (6)  A  cleat  tem- 
porarily placed  on  the  outside  of  a  rib  to  give 
a  hold  to  the  rib-band  by  which,  through  the 
shores,  it  is  supported  on  the  slipway. 

Bur-master  (86r'mas"t6r),  n.  [Appar.  <  sm-  + 
master^,  and  so  called  as  being  above  the  other 
masters  except  the  head-master;  but  perhaps 
an  altered  form  of  submaster,  q.  v.]  The  vice- 
master,  or  second  master,  of  a  school.  In  St. 
Paul's  School,  London,  the  order  of  the  staff 
is  head-master,  sur-master,  third  master,  etc. 
[Bare.] 

surmisalt  (s6r-mi'zal),  n.  [<  surmise  +  -al.'\ 
Surmise. 

While  green  years  are  upon  my  head,  from  this  needless 
turmlsal  1  shall  hope  to  dissuade  the  intelligent  and  emial 
auditor.  MUton,  Cburch-GoTemment,  iL,  Int. 

Barmisant  (s6r-mi'zant),  n.  [<  surmise  +  -ant.'] 
One  who  surmises,  in  any  sense ;  a  surmiser. 
[Rare.] 

He  meant  no  reflection  upon  her  ladyship's  informants,  or 
rather  sarmimras  (as  he  might  call  them),  be  they  who  they 
would.    Bichardmn,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  179.    (Dames.) 

surmise  (s6r-miz'),  n.  [<  OF.  surmise,  an  accu- 
sation, fern,  of  surmis,  pp.  of  surmettre,  charge, 
accuse:  seesu/rmit.]  1.  The  thought  that  some- 
thing may  be,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
certain  or  strong  evidence;  speculation;  con- 
jecture. 

Function 
Is  smother'd  in  eurmiee,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not.  SAoi:.,  Uacbeth,  L  3. 141. 

Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear. 

Seott,  Kokeby,  ii.  28. 
2t.  Thought;  reflection. 

Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1579. 
=Syn.  1.  See  surmise,  v.,  and  iti/erence. 
surmise  (sfer-nuz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  svtrmised, 
^■pi.  surmising.  [_i  sii/rmise,  n.]  It.  To  accuse; 
make  a  charge  against;  also,  to  bring  forward 
as  an  accusation. 

He«urmi8e(2totheking  .  .  .  that  bis  said  secret  friends 
had  excited  him  to  combine  with  his  enemies  beyond  sea. 
State  Trials,  3  Edw.  III.  (an.  1330). 
And  some  gave  out  that  Hortimer,  to  rise. 

Had  cut  off  Kent,  that  next  was  to  succeed. 
Whose  treasons  they  avowed  March  to  mtrmise. 
As  a  mere  colour  to  that  lawless  deed. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  vi.  26. 

2f.  In  old  Eng.  law,  to  suggest;  allege. — 3.  To 
infer  or  guess  upon  slight  evidence;  conjec- 
ture; suspect. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  gurmis'd  was  true. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Hetamorph.,  x.  461. 
In  South-sea  days  not  happier,  when  gurmised 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excised. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  133. 
A  foot  unknown 
Is  surmised  on  the  garret-stairs. 

Brovming,  Mesmerism. 

=Syn.  3.  Imagine,  Quess,  etc.  (see  eonjedure);  fancy,  ap- 
prehend, mistrust. 

surmiser  (s6r-mi'z6r),  n.  [<  surmise  +  -eri.] 
One  who  surmises.    Bp.  Fell. 

surmising  (s6r-mi'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sur- 
mise, v.]  The  act  of  suspecting;  surmise:  as, 
evil  swrmisings.    1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

surmitt  (s6r-mit'),  V.  t.  [<  MB.  swrmitten,  <  OF. 
surmettre,  charge,  accuse,  <  L.  swpermAttere,  put 
in  or  upon,  add,  <  super,  over,  -I-  mittere,  send, 
put:  see  missHe.]  1.  To  put  forward;  charge. 
The  pretens  bargayn  that  John  Paston  yn  hys  lyfEe  sur- 
mytted  g  Paston  Letters,  iL  323.    (Mmsyc.  Diet.) 

2.  To  surmise. 

.  That  by  the  breeche  of  cloth  were  chalenged. 
Nor  I  thinke  never  were,  for  to  my  wyt 
They  were  fantasticall,  imagined ; 
Onely  as  in  my  dreame  I  dyd  surmit. 

Thynne's  Debate,  p.  67.    (HaUiwell.) 

surmount  (ser-mounf),  v.  [<  MB.  surmounten, 
<  OF.  (and  F.)  surmonter  (=  It.  sormontare), 
rise  above,  surmount,  <  sur-,  above,  +  monter, 
mount:  see  mown,^.']  I.  trans.,  1.  To  mount 
or  rise  above ;  overtop ;  excel ;  surpass.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

For  it  [the  daisy]  swrmounteth  pleynly  alle  odoures, 
And  eek  of  riche  beaute  alle  floures. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  123. 

Soche  oon  that  shall  mmwunte  alle  the  knyghtes  that 
shull  be  in  his  tyme.  Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  438. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Athos,  and  Atlas  .  .  .  mr- 
mount  all  winds  and  clouds.  Ealeigh. 

The  gentiles  supposed  those  princls  whiohe  in  vertue 
and  honour  surmounted  other  men  to  be  goddes. 

^r  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  8. 

The  revenues  will  suffice  to  the  driving  of  the  enemy  out 

of  these  countries  forever,  and  afterwards  ...  far  mr- 

mmnt  the  receipts  at  home.  ■,    „  .„ 

Cavmdish,  in  Motley's  Hist.  Netherlands,  II.  62. 
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2.  To  mount  up  on;  pass  over  by  mounting. 
The  latter,  covered  with  blood  from  the  plume  to  the 

spur,  drove  his  steed  furiously  up  the  breach,  which 
Louis  gmmounted  with  the  stately  pace  of  one  who  leads 
a  procession.  Seott,  Quentin  Dnrward,  xxxvil 

3.  To  place  something  over  or  upon. 

The  spacious  fireplace  opposite  to  me  .  .  .  was  sur- 
tnountetf  by  a  large  old-fashioned  mantelpiece. 

BarMm,  Ingoldsby  Xegends,  I.  207. 
In  cold  weather  he  was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  sur- 
mounted with  a  flaunting  fox's  tail. 

Irving,  Sketoh-Book,  p.  431. 

4.  To  overcome ;  pass  over,  as  difficulties  or 
obstacles;  get  the  better  of. 

The  English  had  much  ado  to  gurmourd,  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties of  the  place.  Sir  J.  Haiyward. 

He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  life  who  does  not  every 
day  tiumumnt  a  fear.  Mmereon,  Courage. 

II,f  intrans.  To  rise  up;  hence,  to  surpass; 
exceed.  > 

Ful  gret  ioy  of  hert  in  hym  gan  surmount 
Anon  Kaymounde  called  after  Fromount. 

Earn.  ofPttrtenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2610. 
The  Bichesse  .  .  .  Surmoumleth  in  Venys  a  hove  all 
places  that  ever  I  Sawe. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travel],  p.  12. 

surmountable  (ser-moun'ta-bl),  a.  [<  surmount 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  being  surmounted  or 
overcome ;  conquerable ;  superable.  Staekhouse, 
Hist.  Bible,  III.  iv.  4. 

surmountableness  (sfer-moun'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  surmountable."   Inw.  Diet. 

surmounted  (s6r-moun'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Over- 
come ;  conquered^  surpassed. — 2.  In  iter.,  hav- 
ing another  bearmg  of  the  same  Mnd  placed 
upon  it:  as,  a  chief  surmounted  by  another. 
This  and  supported  in  the  same  sense  are  charges  difficult 
rightly  to  explain ;  the  representation  of  them  can  only 
be  by  narrow  fillets  or  fimbriations  which  stand  for  the 
lower  charge,  and  it  would  be  better  to  blazon  a  chief 
charged  with  a  fillet,  a  chief  fimbriated,  or  the  like. 
Also  sommd.— Sunuouuted  arch.    See  archl. 

Slirmounter  (sSr-moun'tto),  n.  [<  surmount  + 
-eri.]  One  who  or  that  which  surmounts,  in 
any  sense. 

surmullet  (s6r-mul'et),  n.  [<  OF.  (and F.)  sur- 
mulet,  "a  sore  mullet,  or  the  great  sea-barbel" 
(Cotgrave);  cf.  equiv.  OF.  sors  mules  (pi.),  lit. 
red  mullet  (of.  sur,  saur,  reddish,  harenc  saur, 
a  red  herring) ;  <  sor,  saur,  red,  sorrel,  +  mul- 
let: see  mullet^.]  A  fish  of  the  family  MuU 
Udee;  specifically,  MulMis  surmuletus,  one  of  the 
choicest  food-fishes  of  the  Mediterranean  (an- 
ciently the  mullus,  of  gastronomic  renown),  red 


Red  Surmullet  {Mullus  barbatus). 

in  color  with  three  yeUow  longitudinal  stripes. 
The  red  or  plain  surmullet  of  Europe  is  M.  bar- 
batus.    See  mullet^. 

surn  (s6rn),  n.  [<  NL.  Surnia.]  An  owl  of  the 
genus  Swrnia  ;  a  day-owl  or  hawk-owl.  See  cut 
under  Ttawk-owl. 

surname  (sfer'nam),  n.  [Formerly  also sirname; 
as  sur-  +  name^,  after  F.  sv/rnom,  OF.  surnom, 
surnon  (>  E.  surnoun)  =  Sp.  sobrenombre  =  Pg. 
sobrenome  =  It.  soprannome,  <  ML.  supernomen, 
a  surname,  <  L.  super,  over,  +  nomen,  name: 
see  name^,  nomen.]  An  additional  name,  fre- 
quently descriptive,  as  in  Harold  Harefoot; 
speoifleally,  a  name  or  appellation  added  to  the 
baptismal  or  Christian  name,  and  becoming  a 
family  name.  See  to-name.  English  surnames  ori- 
ginally designated  occupation,  estate,  place  of  residence,  or 
some  particular  thing  or  event  that  related  to  the  person. 
Thus  William  Bufus.  or  red;  Edmund  Ironsides;  Robert 
Sm/ith,  01  the  imith;  William  rarne/'.  Many  surnames  are 
formed  by  adding  the  word  son  to  the  name  of  the  father ; 
thus,  from  Thomas  the  son  of  WiUiam  we  have  Thomas 
WUliamsim.  Sui'names  as  family  names  were  unknown 
before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  except  in  rare 
cases  where  a  family  "established  a  fund  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  souls  of  certain  ancestors  (Christian  names 
specified)  from  purgatory."  (Bneyc.  Brit,  X.  144.)  The 
use  of  surnames  made  slow  progress,  and  was  not  entirely 
established  till  after  the  thirteenth  century. 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.  ShaJi.,  Cor.,  iv.  5.  74. 

About  this  time,  Henry  Fitz-Allen,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
died,  in  whom  the  Sir-name  of  a  most  Noble  Family  ended. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  358. 

Their  own  Wives  must  master  them  by  their  Simames, 
because  they  are  Ladies,  and  will  not  know  them  from 
other  men.  Brome,  Northern  Lass,  i.  6. 

surname  (ser'nam),  V.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  sur- 
named,  ppr.  surnaming.  [<  surname,  n.,  after  F. 


surphuling 

surnommer,  OF.  surnomer  =  Pg.  sobrenomear  = 
It.  soprannomare,  <  LL.  supernomiiMre,  name 
besides,  <  L.  super,  over,  +  nominare,  name :  see 
nominate.]  To  name  or  call  by  an  additional 
name;  give  a  surname  to.    See  na/me^. 

And  Simon  he  surnames  Peter.  Mark  iii.  16. 

Here  was  borne  and  lived  .  .  .  Maximiniau,  who  gur- 
named  himself  e  Herculens.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  128. 

Elldure  the  next  Brother,  gumaim'd  the  Pious,  was  set 
up  in  his  place.  UiUxm,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

surnamer  (s6r'na-m6r),  n.  [<  surname  ■+  -er^.] 
One  who  or  that  which  surnames. 

And  if  this  manner  of  naming  of  persons  or  things  be 
not  by  way  of  misnaming  as  before,  but  by  a  convenient 
difference,  and  such  as  is  true  or  esteemed  and  likely  to 
be  true,  it  is  then  called  not  metonimia,  but  antonomasia, 
or  the  Sumameir.    Pvttenimm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  151. 

surnapet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  *surnape,  <  sur-,  over, 
-I-  nape,  nappe,  a  cloth :  see  nape^.]  A  second 
table-clothlaid  over  the  larger  cloth  at  one  end, 
as  before  the  master  of  the  feast. 

When  the  lorde  base  eten,  tho  sewer  schalle  bryng 
Tho  sumape  on  his  schulder  biyng, 
A  narew  towelle,  a  brode  be-syde. 
And  of  hys  hondes  he  lettes  hit  slyde. 

BdbeesBook(V,.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  326. 

surnay  (sfer'na),  n.  [Hind.  Pers.  siirnd,  sarna, 
a  pipe,  hautboy.]    An  Oriental  variety  of  oboe. 

Surnia  (s6r'ni-a), «.  [NL.(Dum6ril,1806).]  A 
notable  genus  of  Strigidse,  giving  name  to  the 
Surname  or  hawk-owls.  The  head  is  smooth,  with 
no  plumlcoms  and  scarcely  defined  facial  disk,  in  which 
the  eyes  are  not  centric ;  the  wings  fold  far  short  of  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  has  twelve  lanceolate  graduated 
feathers.  The  feet  are  feathered  to  the  claws.  There  is 
one  species,  S.  uhda  (S.  funered),  the  hawk-owl  or  day-owl, 
less  nocturnal  than  most  owls,  and  more  like  a  hawk  in 
aspect  and  habits.  It  is  found  in  the  northerly  and  arctic 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.    See  cut  under  hawk-owl. 

Surniinse  (sfir-ni-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Surnia  + 
4nse.]  A  subfamily  of  Strigidse,  named  from 
the  genus  Surnia,  of  undefiuable  character. 

surnominal  (s6r-nom'i-naI),  a.  [<  F.  surnom, 
surname  (see  surname),  after  nominal.]  Of  or 
relating  to  surnames.    Imp.  Diet. 

surnount,  n.  [<  ME.  su/rnoon,  <  OP.  surnom,  sur- 
non, a  surname :  see  surname,  and  of.  noun.]  A 
surname. 

Than  seide  Merlyn  to  Vter,  "I  will  that  thow  bane  sur- 
noon  of  thi  brother  name ;  and  for  love  of  the  dragon  that , 
appered  in  the  ayi'e,  make  a  dragon  of  goolde  of  the  same  ' 
semblaunce."  Merlin  (K  E.  T.  S.),  i.  57. 

surpass  (s6r-pas')j  V.  t.  [<  F.  surpasser  (=  It. 
sorpassare),  pass  beyond,  <  sw-,  beyond,  -I- 
passer,  pass:  see^oss.]  1.  To  exceed;  excel; 
go  beyond  in  any  way  or  respect. 

Hir  pleasant  speech  surpassed  mine  somuch 
That  vayne  Delight  to  hir  adrest  his  Bute. 

Gasedgne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  51. 
She  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax 
As  great'st  does  least. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 110. 
His  [Lincoln's]  brief  speech  at  Gettysburg  will  not  easily 
be  surpassed  by  words  on  any  recorded  occasion. 

Emerson,  Lincoln. 

2.  To  go  beyond  or  past;  exceed;  overrun. 

Nor  let  the  sea 
Surpass  his  bounds ;  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xL  894. 
High  o'er  the  wond'ring  crowds  the  whirling  circle  flew. 
Leonteus  next  a  little  space  surpast; 
And  third,  the  strength  of  god-like  Ajax  cast. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiii.  996. 
=Syil,  To  oiitdo,  outstrip,  outrun,  transcend,  overtop, 
beat. 

surpassable  (s6r-pas'a-bl),  a.  [<  surpass  -I- 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  surpassed  or  ex- 
ceeded.   Imp.  Diet. 

surpassing  (ser-pas'ing),^.  a.    [Ppr.  of  surpass, 
v.]    Excelling  in  an  eminent  degree;  greatly 
exceeding  others ;  superior;  extreme. 
With  surpoising  glory  erown'd.        Miiton,  P.  L,,  iv.  32. 
On  the  threshold  stood  a  Lady  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Barham,,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  72. 

surpassingly  (s^r-pas'ing-li),  adm.  In  a  sur- 
passing manner;  extremely. 

surpassingness  (s6r-pas'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  surpassing. 

surphult,  i>.  t.  [Also  surphal,  surful,  swrfel,  sur- 
fell,  surfle;  prob.  a  corruption  of  sulphur,  v.] 
To  wash,  as  the  face,  with  a  cosmetic  supposed 
to  have  been  prepared  from  sulphur  or  mercury, 
called  surphulvng  water. 

She  shall  no  oJtener  powder  her  hair,  surfle  her  cheeks, 
.  .  .  but  she  shall  as  often  gaze  on  my  picture. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 
A  muddy  inside,  though  a  swphiied  face. 

Ma/rHon,  Scourge  of  YiUanie,  1.  67. 

surphulingt,  n.     [<  surphul,  v.]    A  cosmetic. 
And  now  from  thence  [Venice]  what  hither  dost  thou  bring 
But  surphviings,  new  paints,  and  poisoning?  ' 

Marston,  Satires,  ii.  144. 


super,  over,  ■ 


surplice 

surplice  (s6r'plis),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gwr- 
plis;  <  ME.  surpUse,  surplyce,  surplys,<.  OF.  sur- 
pUs,  surpelis,  surpelis,  surpelUs,  P.  surplis  =  Pr. 
sobrepelite  =  Sp.  sohrepelUz = Pg.  sohrepeUz  =  It. 

" — Mceo.i  ML.superpelliceum;a,svap]iBe,<'L. 

_  vei,  +  ML.  *petticeum,peUieia,  a  garment 
of  fur,  a  pelisse,  <  L.  pelUceus,  made  of  skins, 
<  pellis,  a  skin:  see  pelisse,  jwte/jl.]  .  A  loose- 
fitting  vestment  of  white  linen,  with  broad  and 
full  sleeves,  worn  over  the  cassock  by  clergy- 
men and  choristers  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  and  Angli- 
can churches,  it  ia  worn  at  al- 
most all  offices  except  when  replaced 
by  the  alb.  In  England  It  is  also 
worn  on  certain  days  known  as  eur- 
plice-days  by  the  fellows  and  stu- 
dents at  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  surplice  was 
originally  a  variety  of  the  alb,  dif- 
fering from  it  by  the  greater  full- 
ness of  the  sleeves.  Early  represen- 
tations of  the  alb  show,  however, 
that  it  was  often  nearly  as  full  in 
shape  as  the  surplice.  The  name 
turplice  (superpeUuxum)  first  occurs 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
derived  from  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing this  vestment  over  a  pelisse, 
or  dress  of  fur — a  circumstance 
which  also  explains  its  great  breadth 
and  fullness.  In  its  more  ancient 
form  the  surplice  reached  the  feet, 
and  it  retained  till  recently  near^  Anglican  Surplice, 
its  full  length.  At  present,  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  it  reaches  to  the  knee  or  lower,  while 
in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  it  is  usually  much  shorter 
than  this  and  is  ornamented  with  lace  or  is  made  of  lace- 
like lawn  or  other  material.  The  short  or  Italian  sur- 
plice, especially  as  worn  by  choristers,  is  called  a  cotta. 
See  rochet^. 

A  man  [the  Canon]  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  Wake, 
And  undernethe  he  wered  a  surplys. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  6. 

Princes  and  Queens  will  not  disdain  to  kiss  a  Capuchin's 
Sleeve,  or  the  Surplice  of  a  Priest.    KmcM,  Letters,  iv.  36. 

surpliced  (sfer'plist),  a.  [<  surplice,  n.,  +  -e(J2.] 
Wearing  a  surplice  or  surplices:  as,  a  surpliced 
choir. 

Commands  and  interdicts,  uttered  by  a  surpliced  priest 
to  minds  prepared  by  chant  and  organ-peal. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  SocioL,  p.  365. 

surplice-fee  (s6r'plis-fe),  n.  A  fee  paid  to  the 
cler^  for  occasional  duties,  as  on  baptisms, 
marriages,  funerals,  etc. 

With  tithes  his  bams  replete  he  sees. 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice  fees; 
Studies  to  find  out  latent  dues, 
And  regulates  the  state  of  pews. 

T.  Wa/rton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 

surplus  (sfer'plus),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  surplus,  < 
OP.  surplus,  sorplus,  P.  surplus,  <  ML.  super- 
plus,  excess,  surplus,  <  L.  super,  over,  -I-  plus, 
m.oTe:  see  plus.   Gt.  superplus,  overplus.']    l,n. 

1 .  That  which  remains  above  what  is  used  or 
needed;  excess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  or 
wanted ;  more  than  enough ;  overplus. 

Of  Fryamus  was  yeve  at  Orekes  requeste 
A  tyme  of  trewe,  and  tho  they  gonnen  trete 
Here  prisoneres  to  chaungen  most  and  leste 
And  for  the  surplus  yeve  sommes  grete. 

Chaucer,  Troiln^  iv.  60. 

It  is  a  surplus  ot  your  grace,  which  never 

My  life  may  last  to  answer.     Shak.,  W.  T. ,  v.  3. 7. 

2.  In  law,  the  residuum  of  an  estate  after  the 
debts  and  legacies  are  paid. 

II.  a.  Being  above  what  is  required;  in  ex- 
cess: a,B,  surplus  Isibor;  s«rp?«{S  population. 
surplusage  (sfer'plus-aj),  n.    [<  OP.  *surplusage 
(Mi.  surplusagium);  as  surphis  +  -age.    Cf.  sm- 
perphisage.']    1.  Surplus;  excess;  redundancy. 

Until  men  haue  gotten  necessarie  to  eate,  yea  nntil  they 
haue  obteyned  also  some  surplusage  also  to  glue. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  82. 

She  bade  me  spare  no  cosf^ 
And,  as  a  surplusage,  offer'd  herself 
To  be  at  my  devotion. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  y.  S. 

A  surplusage  given  to  one  part  is  paid  out  of  a  reduction 

from  another  part  of  the  same  creature.    If  the  head  and 

neck  are  enlarged,  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  cut  short. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

Poetry  was  the  surplwiage  of  Bryant's  labors. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  76. 

2.  In  law,  any  allegation  or  statement  in  a 
pleading  or  proceeding  not  necessary  to  its 
adequacy,  it  implies  that  the  superfluous  matter  is 
such  that  its  omission  would  not  impair  the  true  mean- 
ing nor  the  right  of  the  parly,  but  that  to  attempt  to 
give  it  effect  would  obscure  the  meaning  or  impair  the 
right. 

surprisa.1  (sfer-pri'zal),  ».  [<  surprise  +  -al."] 
The  act  of  surprising,  or  coming  suddenly^  and 
unexpectedly,  or  the  state  of  being  surprised, 
or  taken  unawares ;  a  surprise. 
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She  had  caused  that  late  darkness,  to  free  Lorel  from 
svrpristtl,  and  his  prey  from  being  rescded  from  him. 

JB.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  Arg. 
Sins  which  men  are  tempted  to  by  sudden  passions  or 
surprisal.  Baxter,  Selt-Denial,  xx. 

June  is  the  pearl  of  our  New  England  year. 
Still  a  surprisal,  though  expected  long. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

surprise  (s6r-priz '),n.  [Formerly  also  surprize ; 
<  ME.  surprise,  <  OP.  sorprise,  surprise,  sur- 
prinse,  P.  surprise,  a  taldiig  unawares,  surprise, 
f em.  of  sorpris,  surpris,  surprins,  P.  surpris,  pp. 
of  sorprendre,  surprend/re,  F.  surprendre  =  K". 

■  sorprend/re  =  Sp.  sorprender  =  Pg.  surprender  = 
It.  sorprendere,  <  ML.  superprendere,  take  un- 
awares, seize  upon,  <  L.  super,  over,  upon,  -I- 
prendere,  prehendere,  take,  seize:  seeprehend, 
priee^.2  1.  The  act  of  coming  upon  anything 
unawares,  or  of  taking  it  suddenly  and  without 
warning  or  preparation :  as,  the  fort  was  taken 
by  surprise. 

.Jlneas  caried  his  Penates  or  houshold  gods  into  Italy, 
after  the  mrprise  and  combustion  ot  Troy. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  81. 

He  [King  John]  won  more  of  his  Enemies  by  Surprizes 

than  by  Battels,  Baiter,  Chronicles,  p,  76. 

2.  The  state  of  beingseized  with  astonishment; 
an  emotion  excited  by  something  happening 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  astonishment; 
amazement. 

We  went  on  to  the  north,  the  Nile  running  through  the 
rocks.  The  people  knew  I  came  to  see  the  cataract,  and 
stood  still ;  I  ask'd  them  when  we  should  come  to  the 
cataract,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  they  told  me  tliat  was 
the  cataract.         Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  L  122. 

Surprise  can  only  come  from  getting  a  sensation  which 
differs  from  the  one  we  expect. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  II.  602, 

3.  Anything  which  causes  the  feeUng  of  sur- 
prise, as  an  unexpected  event  or  a  novel  and 
striking  thought. 

Her  blue  eyes  upturned, 
As  if  life  were  one  long  and  sweet  surprise. 

Browning,  Pippa  Passes. 

I  have  always  contended,  in  addition,  for  the  existence 

of  states  of  neutral  excitement,  where  we  are  mentally 

alive,  and,  it  may  be,  to  an  intense  degree.    Perhaps  the 

best  example  of  these  is  the  excitement  of  a  surprise, 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  663. 

4t.  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised  paste. 


surquidous 

Mr.  Hallam  reprobates,  in  language  which  has  a  little 
mrprised  us,  the  nineteen  propositions  into  which  the 
Parliament  digested  its  scheme. 

Maeaulaff,  Hallam's  Const  Hist. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  thgr  were  cried  next  Sab- 
bath. S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i  6. 

Whatever  happens,  the  practical  man  is  sure  to  be  sur- 
prised; for,  of  aU  the  ways  In  which  things  may  turn  out, 
the  way  in  which  he  expects  them  to  turn  out  is  always 
the  one  which  is  the  least  likely  of  all. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  450. 

5.  To  lead  or  bring  unawares;  betray;  lead  (a 
person)  to  do  or  say  something  without  pre- 
vious intention :  with  into :  as,  to  be  surprised 
into  making  a  confession  or  an  explanation. 

For  if  by  chance  he  has  been  eurpriaed  into  a  short  Nap 

at  Sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 

looks  about  him,  and,  it  he  sees  any  Body  else  nodding, 

either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  Servant  to  them. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  112, 

It  was  not  the  new  words  he  [Chaucer]  introduced,  but 
his  way  of  using  the  old  ones,  that  gurprited  them  into 
grace,  ease,  and  dignity  in  their  own  despite. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  268. 

6t.  To  hold  possession  of;  hold. 

Not  with  me, 
That  in  my  hands  surprise  the  sovereignty. 

Webster. 
=8yil.  i.  Surprise,  Astonish,  Amaze,  Astound,  startle.  The 
italicized  words  are  in  the  order  of  strength.  They  ex- 
press the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  that  which  is  unexpected 
and  pertiaps  sudden.  To  surprise  is,  literally,  to  take  un- 
awares or  suddenly,  to  affect  with  wonder :  as,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  you  here.  Astonish  applies  especially  to 
that  which  is  great  or  striking.  Amaze,  literaUy,  to  put  into 
a  maze,  is  used  to  express  perturbation  or  bewilderment 
in  one's  surprise,  and  naturally  therefore  belongs  to  that 
which  closely  concerns  one's  self  or  is  incomprehensible. 
To  astound  is  to  overwhelm  with  surprise,  to  make  dumb, 
helpless,  or  unable  to  think.  We  are  surprised  at  a  thing 
because  we  did  not  expect  it,  astonished  because  ot  its 
remarkableness  in  some  respect,  amazed  because  we  can- 
not understand  how  it  came  to  pass,  astounded  so  that 
we  do  not  know  what  to  think  or  do. 
surprise-cup  (ser-priz'kup),  n.  A  drinkiag-ves- 
sel  so  arranged  as  to  play  some  trick  upon  the 
drinker,  (a)  A  cup  that  spills  the  liquid  upon  one 
suddenly,  or  allows  it  to  disappear  into  a  false  bottom 
as  the  vessel  is  tipped,  (b)  A  cup  in  which  some  object, 
aa  a  small  animal  or  a  dwarf,  starts  into  sight  when  liquid 
is  poured  in.  (c)  A  glass  goblet  which,  by  means  ot  double 
walls  with  liquid  between  them,  presents  the  deceptive 
appearance  of  being  two  thirds  full.  Also  called  conjur- 
ing-cup,  puzde-cup. 


but  with  no  other  contents,  or  with  contents  of  SUrprisedly  (ser-pri'zed-li),  atto.  In  the  manner 


of  one  surprised ;  with  surprise.    Elect.  Eev. 
(Bng.),  XXVI.  649. 
surprisement  (s6r-priz'ment),  ».     [Formerly 
also  swrprizement ;  <  surprise  +  -ment.]     Sur- 
prisal.    [Rare.] 

Many  skirmishes  interpassed,  with  surprizemenis  ot 

castles.  Daniel,  mst.  Eng.,  p.  m. 

see,  under  KKfence).— Surprise  party,  a  party  of  persons  oiirnrigor  <'nAr-T1Ti'7nr^    «       r<  sMirnrijif  -4- -^rll 

who  assemble  by  mutual  agreement  but  without  Invita-  S^priser  iser-pn  zer;,  n.      L\  surprise  f  -er^.J 

■ -  ..     ! -  .-         One  who  or  that  which  surprises. 

surprising  (ser-pri'zing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  sur- 
prise, V.J    Exciting  surprise;  extraordinary; 


unexpected  quality  or  variety. 

A  surprise  is  likewise  a  dish  not  so  very  common ;  which, 
promising  little  from  its  first  appearance,  when  open 
abounds  with  all  sorts  of  variety. 

W.  King,  Art  ot  Cookery,  letter  v. 

5.  Same  as  baclc-serateher,  2 Surprise  cadence, 

in  music,  same  as  interrupted  or  deceptive  cadence  (which 
see,  under  cadence). — Surprise  party,  a  party  of  persons 
who  assemble  by  mutual  agreement^  but  without  invita- 
tion, at  the  house  ot  a  common  friend,  bringing  with  them 
material  tor  supper.    [U.S.] 

Now,  then,  for  a  surprise-party  !  A  bag  of  flour,  a  bar- 
rel of  potatoes,  some  strings  ot  onions,  abasket  of  apples, 
a  big  cake  and  many  little  cakes,  a  Jug  of  lemonade,  a 
purse  stuffed  with  bills  of  the  more  modest  denomina- 
tions, may,  perhaps,  do  well  enough  for  the  properties  in 
one  ot  these  private  theatrical  exhibitions. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  iv. 
=Syil.  2.  See  surprise,  v.,  and  surprising. 
surprise  (ser-priz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  surprised, 

T^^r.  surprising.  [Formerly also SMrpme ;< ME.  -  .  .     ,-  -,  .       .•,  .      v.\ 

surprisen,supprisen;  <  surprise,  n.]  1.  To  come  Siirp?l8ingly  (ser-pn  zmg-li),  adv.    In  a  sur- 
upon  unexpectedly;  fall  upon  or  assail  suddenly    Pnsing_  manner  or  degree;  astonishingly, 
and  without  warning ;  take  or  capture  one  who  surprismgness  (B6r-^ri'zing-neB),  n.    The  ohar- 
is  off  his  guard,  by  an  unexpected  movement,      aoter  of  bemg  surprising.    Bailey. 

The  kynge  wente  toward  hym  with  swerde  in  honde  ^™P"?®*'  ^-  ^"^^  "       ^  obsolete  spelling  of 
drawen  a  sotte  pas  gripinge  his  shelde,  for  he  wende  hym     swrpnse. 

U)  bme  supprised.  Merlin  (E.'KT.B.),  Hi.  6is.  surquedourt,  surquedoust,  etc.  See  surquidour, 

He  is  taken  prisoner,  otc. 

Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  ot  his  guard,  SUTquidautt,  a. 

Orby  his  toe  TOiyrtsed  at  unawares.  <  MK     *sK,rn      ' 
5Affl/l:.,3Hen.VI.,lv.4.9.  ^ 


astonishing;  of  a  nature  to  call  out  wonder  or 
admiration:  as,  sitrpmJM^  bravery;  a  surpris- 
ing escape. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  simple  and  poor  is  the 
diet  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  and  yet  how  robust  and 
healthy  most  of  them  are. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  1, 243. 
=  Syn.  Strange,  Curious,  etc    See  wondetfiil. 


Visited  Sr  W"  D'Oylie,  surprizedyrltb  a  fit  of  apoplexle 
and  in  extreame  danger.         Evelyn,  Diary,  April  10, 1666. 
Two  or  three  of  the  caravan  went  before  to  observe  them 
[the  Arabs],  that  they  might  not  surprise  us. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East^  n.  i.  189. 
2t.  To  seize  suddenly;  capture. 
Is  the  traitor  Cade  surprised  f 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  YL,  Iv.  9.  8. 
3.  To  disconcert ;  confuse;  confound. 
The  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sense 
That  I  was  nothing.  Shak.,  W.  T,,  iil,  1. 10. 

We  went  to  Dr.  Mastricht's  to  inform  him  ot  what  had 
passed ;  who,  though  ot  a  land  disposition,  and  very  friend- 
ly to  us,  yet  seemed  surprized  with  fear. 

Perm,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 


[Early  mod.  E.  also  surcudamt; 

. „„,  ^.^„^(mt,  <  OF.  surcuidarit,  svrqui- 

dant,  sorcuidant,  presumptuous,  arrogant,  ppr. 
of  swrcmder,  surquider,  soreuider,  presume,  be 
overweening,  <  ML.  as  if  'supercogitare,  <  L. 
si^er,  over,  -I-  eogitare  (>OIt.  coitare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
midar  =  OP.  cmder,  quider,  also  cuidier,  quidier, 
P.  cuider),  think:  see  cogitate.]  Presumptu- 
ous; arrogant;  proud. 
Full  of  vaynglorious  pompe  and  sureudant  elacyon. 

Skettm,  A  Beplf  cacion, 
surquidourt,  »•  [ME,,  also  surquedour,  sour- 
qmdour,  sorquidour,  <  OP.  *swrcuidour,  "sorcui- 
dow,<  surcuider,  soreuider,  presume,  be  over- 
weening: see  surquidant.]  A  haughty,  arro- 
gant, or  insolent  person. 
And  sente  forth  sourquidours,  bus  serianns  ot  armes. 

Piers  Plouman(C),  xxlL  841. 


4.  To  strike  with  sudden  astonishment,  as  bv  surnnidmiat  n      rvrp    oi=«  »«.-™...j„ 
something  unexpected  or.rem.arkable  either  i^  "Z^T^^l  %uS;^%ZS^'^Z^. 

ing,  presumptuous,  <  surcuider,  soreuider,  pre- 
sume :  see  swquidant.]  Presumptuous:  proud; 
arrogant.    Gower,  Conf.  Amantf,  i 


conduct  or  in  speech,  or  by  thotappearance  of 
something  unusual :  often  used  in  a  weakened 
sense. 


surquidry 

surquidryf,  n.  [Also  surguedry;  <  ME.  sw- 
quidrye,  surcmidrie,  snrquedry,  sowrqaydrye,  stic- 
cudry,  <  OF.  surouiderie,  swqmderie,  *sorcui- 
derie,  presumption,  arrogance,  <  surcuider,  sor- 
cuider,  presume,  be  overweening:  see  swrqui- 
dant.']  1.  Presumption;  arrogance;  overween- 
ing pride. 

What,  iB  this  Aithures  hous,  .  .  . 
That  al  the  rous  rennes  of,  thnrs  ryalmes  so  mony? 
Where  is  now  your  sourquydrye,  &  your  conquestes. 
Your  gryndel-layk,  &  your  greme,  A  your  grete  wordes  ? 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight^.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 311. 
How  often  f alleth  al  the  effect  contraire 
Of  surquidrye  and  foul  presumpcioun. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  213. 

2.  A  proud,  haughty,  or  arrogant  act. 

Drunke  with  fuming  eurguedriee, 
Contempt  of  Heaven,  untam'd  arrogance. 

Margton,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  n.,  iii.  2. 
He  conceits  a  kind  of  immortality  in  his  coffers ;  he  de- 
nies himself  no  satiety,  no  marquewry. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  409. 

surquidyt,  n.  Same  as  swquidry.  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoe,  xxvii. 

surra  (snr'a),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  malarial  disease 
of  horses  m  India,  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  monad-like  bodies  in  the  blood, 
surrebound  (sur-e-bound'),  v.  i.  [isitr-  +  re- 
hound.'\  To  rebound  again  and  again ;  hence, 
to  give  back  echoes.     [Rare.] 

Thus  these  gods  she  made  friends ;  th'  other  stood 
At  weightie  difference ;  both  sides  ranne  together  with 

a  sound, 
That  Earth  resounded ;  and  great  heaven  ahout  did  mr- 
rebound.  Chapman,  Hiad,  zxL  361. 

surrebut  (sur-e-buf),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  surre- 
butted, ppr.  su/rrebutting.  [<  sur-  +  rebut.']  In 
law,  to  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defendant's  re- 
butter. 

surrebuttal  (sur-f-but'al),  n.  [<  surrebut  + 
-al.']  In  law,  the  plaintife's  evidence  submitted 
to  meet  the  defendant's  rebuttal. 

surrebutter  (sur-e-but'6r),  n.  [<  surrebut  + 
-eri.]  The  plaintifl's  reply  in  common-law 
pleading  to  a  defendant's  rebutter. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  sur-rejoln- 
der,  upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut,  and  the  plain- 
tiff answer  him  "iiy^sur-relmtter.  Elackstone,  Com.,  III.  xx. 

surrectiout  (su-rek'shgn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
surrevyon;  <  L.  surrectioijn-),  a  rising,  <  swrgere, 
pp.  ffMrreciJW,  rise :  stiei  sv/rge.  Ct.instirreoUon.] 
A  rising;  an  insurrection. 

This  yere  [viil.  of  Hen.  VIII.]  in  ye  nyght  before  Kayday 
was  ye  surrexyon  of  vacabondes  and  prentysys  among  the 
yong  men  of  handy  craites  of  the  cyte  rose  agaynst  stran- 
gers. Arnold's  Chrcn.  (1602),  p.  1. 

surreinedt  (su-rand'),  a.    [<  sur-  +  rein  +  -ed^.] 
Over-ridden;  exhausted  by  riding  too  hard; 
worn  out  from  excessive  riding.     [Bare.] 
A  drench  for  eurreined  jades.    Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  S.  19. 

surrejoin  (sur-e-join')j  v.  i.  [<  sur-  +  reborn.] 
In  law,  to  reply)  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defendant's 
rejoinder. 

surrejoinder  (sur-f-join'd6r),  n.  The  answer 
of  a  plaintiff  m  ooinmon-law  pleading  to  a  de- 
fendant's rejoinder. 

surrenal  (su-re'nal),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  swpra- 
renal.    See  adrenal. 

surrendt,  v.    Same  as  surrender. 

surrender  (su-ren'd6r),  ij.  [Early  mod.  E.  sur- 
rendre;  <  MB.  *surrendren,  surrenden,  <  OP.  sur- 
rendre,  give  up,  <  ML.  (after  Eom.)  superred- 
dere,  give  up,  ?  L.  super,  over,  +  reddere,  give 
back,  render:  see  render^]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
give  back;  render  again;  restore. 

"I  can  noght,"  he  said,  "werke  ne  labour  soo 
As  tho  mortall  ded  therlit  to  surrend." 

Sam.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4986. 

2t.  To  give;  offer;  render. 

And  than  great  and  noble  men  doth  vse  to  here  masse, 
&  other  men  that  can  not  do  so,  but  muste  applye  theyr 
busynes,  doth  serue  god  with  some  prayers,  garrendryri^e 
thankes  to  hym  for  hys  manyfolde  goodnes,  with  askynge 
mercye  for  theyr  offences.    Babeet  Book(E.  E.  T.  S. ),  p.  246. 

3.  To  yield  to  the  power  or  possession  of  an- 
other; give  or  deliver  up  possession  of  upon 
compulsion  or  demand :  as,  to  surrender  a  fort 
or  a  ship. 

Many  that  had  apostatized  came  without  fear  and  mr- 
rendered  themselves,  trusting  to  the  clemency  of  the 
prince.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  178. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  not  in  a  mood  to  haggle  about 
the  precise  terms  of  the  Convention  by  wliich  Venetia  was 
to  be  finally  earrendered  to  Italy. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  294. 

4.  To  yield  or  resign  in  favor  of  another; 
cease  to  hold  or  claim;  relinquish;  resign:  as, 
to  surrender  a  privilege ;  to  surrender  an  office. 

Kipe  age  bade  him  surrender  late 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate. 

Fair/ax. 
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For  a  great  city,  perhaps  a  ruling  city,  to  mrrender  the 
most  cherished  attribute  of  independence  was  no  small 
sacrifice.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  268. 

Dante  .  .  .  believed  that  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord 
was  to  take  place  on  no  more  conspicuous  stage  than  the 
soul  of  man ;  that  his  kingdom  woiud  be  established  in  the 
iurren,dered  will.    LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,p.  119. 

5.  In  law,  to  make  surrender  of.  See  surrender, 
n.,  3. — 6.  To  yield  or  give  up  to  anyinfluence, 
passion,  or  power:  with  a  reflexive  pronoun: 
as,  to  swrrender  one's  self  to  indolence. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  art  if  those  receive  no 
great  benefit  from  it  who  do  not  surrender  thematlves  up 
to  the  methods  it  prescribes. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xiv. 

II.  imtrans.  To  yield ;  give  up  one's  self  into 
the  power  of  another:  as,  the  enemy  surren- 
dered at  the  first  summons. 
This  mighty  Archimedes  too  surrenders  now.   OlanvUle. 

surrender  (su-ren'd6r),  m.  [<  surrender,  v.']  1. 
The  act  of  surrendering;  the  act  of  yielding  or 
resigning  the  possession  of  something  into  the 
power  of  another;  a  yielding  or  giving  up :  as, 
the  surrender  of  a  city ;  the  surrender  of  a  claim. 
— 2.  In  insurance,  the  abandonment  of  an  as- 
surance policy  by  the  party  assured  on  receiv- 
ing a  part  of  the  premiums  paid.  The  amount 
payable  on  surrender  of  a  policy,  called  surrender  value, 
depends  on  the  number  of  years  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk. 

3.  In  lam:  (a)  The  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for 
life,  or  for  years,  to  him  who  has  the  imme- 
diate estate  in  reversion  or  remainder,  a  sur- 
render is  of  a  nature  directly  opposite  to  a  release;  for, 
as  that  operates  by  the  greater  estate's  descending  upon 
the  less,  a  surrender  is  the  falling  of  a  less  estate  into  a 
greater.  (Broom  amd  Hadley.)  (See  estate.)  A  surrender 
in  fact  or  by  deed  is  a  surrender  made  by  conveyance. 
A  surrender  in  law  is  a  surrender  implied  or  resulting 
by  operation  of  law  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  such 
as  the  accepting  of  a  new  and  inconsistent  lease ;  it  gen- 
erally has  reference  to  estates  or  tenancies  from  year  to 
year,  etc.  (6)  The  giving  up  of  a  principal  into 
lawful  custody  by  his  bail,  (c)  The  delivering 
up  of  fugitives  from  justice  by  a  foreign  state ; 
extradition,  (d)  In  the  former  English  bank- 
ruptcy acts,  the  due  appearance  before  the  com- 
missioners of  one  whom  they  had  declared  a 
bankrupt,  in  order  that  he  might  conform  to 
the  law  and  submit  to  examination  if  necessary. 
— Noxal  surrender.  See  noxa2.— Surrender  of  copy- 
liold,  in  law,  the  relinquishment  of  an  estate  by  the  ten- 
ant into  the  lord's  hands,  for  such  purpose  as  is  expressed 
in  such  surrender.    It  is  the  mode  of  conveying  copyhold. 

surrenderee  (su-ren-d6r-e'),  n.  [<  su/rrender  + 
-eel.]  In  law,  a  person  to  whom  surrendered 
land  is  granted;  the  cestui  que  use;  one  to 
whom  a  surrender  is  made.  Also  called,  in 
English  common  law,  nominee. 

As  regards  lively  "by  the  rod,"  I  have  seen  the  steward 
of  a  manor  use  a  common  office  ruler  to  pass  the  seisin 
into  the  body  of  the  astonished  surrenderee. 

IT.  andQ.,  7th  ser.,  n.  259. 

surrenderor  (su-ren'd6r-6r),  n.  [<  surrender  + 
-eri.]     One  who  surrenders. 

surrenderor  (su-ren'd6r-or),  n.  [<  surrender  + 
-ori.]  In  law,  a  tenant  who  surrenders  an  es- 
tate into  the  hands  of  his  lord ;  one  who  makes 
a  surrender. 

surrendryt,  surrenderyt  (su-ren'dii,  -d6r-i),  n. 
[<  surrender  +  -y*.]    A  surrender. 

When  they  besiege  a  towne  or  fort,  they  offer  much 
parle,  and  send  many  flattering  messages  to  perswade  a 
smrendry.  HaUuyt's  Voyages,  I.  487. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  pawn  for  the  surrendry  of 
the  Palatinate  than  the  Infanta  in  the  Prince's  Arms. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  27. 

An  entire  surrendry  of  ourselves  to  God. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

surreptt  (su-repf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  swreptus,  sub- 
replMS,  pp.  of  surripere,  subripere,  take  away 
secretly,  <  sub,  under,  +  rapere,  seize :  see  ra- 
pine.']   To  take  stealthily;  steal. 

But  this  fonde  newe  founde  ceremony  was  little  re- 
garded and  lesse  estemed  of  hym  that  onely  studyed  and 
watched  howe  to  svrrept  and  steale  this  turtle  oute  of  her 
mewe  and  lodgynge.    Ho/i,  Henry  VII.,  f.  20.  (HaMiweU.) 

surreptionf  (su-rep'shon),  n.  [Also  subreption  ; 
<  OP.  surrepUon,  subreption  =  Sp.  subrepdon  = 
Pg.  subrepgko,  <  LL.  surrepUo(n-'),  a  stealing, 
a  purloining,  <  L.  surripere,  subripere,  pp.  sw- 
reptus, subreptus,  take  away  secretly:  see  sur- 
rept.]  X.  The  act  or  process  of  getting  in  a 
stealthy  or  surreptitious  manner,  or  by  craft. 
Fame  by  surreptiim  got 
May  stead  us  tor  the  time,  but  lasteth  not 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

2.  A  coming  unperceived ;  a  stealthy  entry  or 
approach.     [Kare.] 

I  told  you,  frailties  and  imperfections,  and  also  sins  of 
sudden  gurreptmn  ...  (so  they  were  as  suddenly  taken 
and  repented  of),  were  reconcileable  with  a  regenerate 
state.  Raramand,  Works,  II.  23. 
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surreptitious  (sur-ep-tish'us),  a.  [Pormeriy 
also  subrmtitious ;  =  OF.  sumreptiee,  subreptice 
=  Sp.  suwepUao,  subretieio  =  It.  surreiUzio,  < 
li.  surreptieius,  subrepUdMS,  surreptitius,  syirep- 
titvus,  stolen,  clandestine,  <  surripere,  subripere, 
take  away  secretly:  see  surrept.]  1.  Done  by 
stealth,  or  without  legitimate  authority;  made 
orproducedfraudulently;  characterized  by  con- 
cealment or  underhand  dealing;  clandestine. 

Who  Isnows  not  how  many  swrreptiMwis  works  are  in- 
graff'd  into  the  legitimate  writings  of  the  Fathers? 

Milton,  Kefonnation  in  Eng.,  i. 

The  tongues  of  many  of  the  guests  had  already  been 
loosened  by  a  sfarreptiXious  cup  or  two  of  wine  or  spirits. 
Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  i. 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  Pope  during  these  suc- 
cessive surreptiUous  editions? 

I.  Iflaraeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  91 
The  bridegroom  can  scarcely  ever  obtain  even  a  mrrep- 
tttious  glance  at  the  features  of  his  bride  until  he  finds 
her  in  his  absolute  possession. 

E,  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  198. 

2.  Acting  in  a  crafty  or  stealthy  way;  guilty 
of  appropriating  secretly. 

To  take  or  touch  with  surreptitious 

Or  violent  hand  what  there  was  left  for  vse. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xxi.  345. 

I  have  not  been  surreptitious  of  whole  pages  together 

out  of  the  doctor's  printed  volumes,  and  appropriated  them 

to  myself  without  any  mark  or  asterism,  as  he  has  done. 

Barnard,  Heylln,  p.  12. 

surreptitiously  (sur-ep-tish'us-li),  adv.  In  a 
surreptitious  manner;  by  stealth;  in  an  under- 
hand way.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  Pref . 

surrey  (sur'i),  n.  A  light  phaeton,  with  or 
without  a  top,  and  hung  on  side-bars  with  end- 
springs  and  with  cross-springs  extending  from 
side  to  side,  designed  to  carry  four  persons. 

surrogate  (sur'6-gat),  v.  [<  L.  surrogatus,  pp. 
of  sv/rrogare  (>  It.  surrogare  =  Sp.  Pg.  subrogar 
=  P.  subroger),  put  in  another's  place,  substi- 
tute, <  sub,  under,  +  rogare,  ask:  see  rogation. 
Cf .  subrogate.]  To  put  in  the  place  of  another ; 
substitute.     [Bare.] 

This  earthly  Adam  failing  in  his  office,  the  heavenly  was 

sv/rrogated  in  his  room,  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  utmost. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philosophical  Writings,  General  Pref.  2. 

surrogate  (sur'o-gat), ».  [See  surrogate,  v.]  1. 
In  a  general  sense,  a  substitute ;  a  person  ap- 
pointed or  deputed  to  act  for  another,  particu- 
larly the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  most 
commonly  of  a  bishop  or  his  chancellor. 
A  helper,  or  a  surrogate,  in  government. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  163. 
The  majority  of  their  educated  men  [in  Germany]  .  .  . 
are  disposed  to  view  religion  either  with  von  Hartmann 
as  a  mere  surrogate  to  morality,  or  with  Wundt  as  an  ex- 
crescence of  the  moral  consciousness. 

New  Princeton  Bev.,  1. 148. 

2.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  judge  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  probate  of  wills  and  the 
administration  of  estates. 

In  England  this  probate  jurisdiction  was,  from  the  first 
until  a  very  recent  date,  a  prerogative  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  and  in  two  of  our  states  the  probate  courts  re. 
tain  the  names  of  the  officers  who  exercised  this  function 
in  the  place  of  the  bishop :  in  Georgia  the  court  is  called 
the  court  of  the  "Ordinary,"  in  Wew  York  the  "Surro- 
gate's" co\iit.  '      W.  Wilson,  State,  §  968. 

surrogateship  (sur'o-gat-ship),  n.    [<  surrogate 

+  -snip.']    The  office  of  surrogate. 
surrogation  (sur-o-ga'shon),  n.    [Another  form 

ot  subrogation.]    Sa,vcLe  a,B  subrogaUon.    [Rare.] 

I  fear  Samuel  was  too  partial  to  nature  in  the  surroga- 
tion of  his  sonnes ;  I  doe  not  heare  of  Ood's  allowance  to 
this  act. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor. 

The  name  was  borrowed  from  the  prophet  David,  in  the 
prediction  ot  the  apostasy  of  Judas,  and  surrogatitm  of  St. 
Matthias.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  152. 

SUrrogatum  (sur-o-ga'tum),  n.  [L.,  neut.  of 
surrogatus,  pp.  of  surrogare,  substitute:  see  sur- 
rogate. ]  In  Scots  law,  that  which  comes  in  place 
of  something  else. 

surround  (su-round'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
surrownd;  <  MB.  surounden,  overflow,  <  OP.  su- 
rounder,  suronder,  <  LL.  superundare,  overflow, 
<  L.  super,  over,  +  undare,  rise  in  waves,  surge, 
LL.  inundate,  overflow,  deluge,  <  unda,  wave, 
water:  aee'ound.  The  verb  is  thus  prop,  sur- 
ound,  parallel  with  ab-ound,  red-ound;  in  later 
use  it  has  become  confused  with  round,  as  if  it 
meant  'go  round,'  and  hence  is  usually  ex- 
plained as  <  sur-  +  round?-.  The  correct  ex- 
planation is  given  by  Minsheu  (1617)  and  by 
Skeat  (Supp.).]  I.  trans.  If.  To  overflow;  in- 
undate.   Mi/nsheu, 

By  thencrease  of  waters  dyuers  londes  and  tenementeb 
in  grete  quantite  ben  surounded  and  destroyed. 

Stot.  of  Hen.  VII.  (1489),  printed  by  Caxton,  fol.  c  7. 
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Theses  .  .  .  hath  decayed,  surrounded,  and  drowned  np 
much  bard  grounds.    Aet7JamesI.,o.20.  (Emsyc  DieC) 

2.  To  encompass;  environ;  iueloseonalIsid.es, 
as  a  body  of  troops,siirrojmaed  byhostile forces, 
so  as  to  out  ofE  communication  or  retreat;  in- 
vest, as  a  fortified  place :  as,  to  surround  a  city ; 
to  surround  a,  detachment  of  the  enemy. 

Our  men  surrounded  the  swamp,  being  a  mile  about, 
and  shot  at  the  Indians. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  279. 

3.  To  form  an  inclosure  round;  environ;  en- 
circle :  as,  a  wall  or  ditch  surrov/nds  the  city. 

And  an  embrolder'd  zone  ewrrminds  her  slender  waist. 
Drt/den,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x.  48. 
To  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound, 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  mrround. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  240. 

On  arriving  [at  the  Pyramids]  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Arabs. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxvii. 

4.  To  make  the  circuit  of ;  circumnavigate. 

I  flnde  that  my  name-sake,  Thomas  Fuller,  was  pilot  in 
the  ship  called  the  Desire,  wherein  Captain  Cavendish 
surrounded  the  world. 

FuUer,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  xi.  (Ded.).    (Davies.) 
=S;m.  3.  To  fence  in,  coop  up. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  overflow. 

Streams  it  stopt  surrownd. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  vliL  129. 

surround  (su-round'),  re.  [<  surround,  v.}  1. 
A  method.of  hunting  some  animals,  such  as  buf- 
faloes, by  surrounding  them  and  driving  them 
aver  a  precipice,  or  into  a  deep  ravine  or  other 
place  from  which  they  cannot  escape.  [West- 
em  U.  S.] 

The  plan  of  attaclc  [in  hunting  buffalo],  which  in  this 
country  is  familiarly  called  a  surround,  was  explicitly 
agreed  upon. 

W.  T.  Homaday,  Smithsonian  Report,  1887,  ii.  481. 

2.  A  cordon  of  hunters  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  animals  by  surrounding  and  driv- 
ing them.    Sportsman's  Gazetteer. 

surrounding  (su-roun'ding),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of 
surroundiV.'i  1.  An  encircling  or  encompassing; 
a  circuit. — 2.  Something  connected  with  or  be- 
longing to  those  things  that  usually  surround  or 
environ;  an  accompanying  or  environing  cir- 
cumstance or  condition :  generally  in  the  plu- 
ral: as,  a  dwelling  and  its  surroundings;  fash- 
ionable surroundings. 

SUrroimdry  (su-roun'dri),  re.  [<  surround  + 
-ry.'\    An  encompassing;  a  circuit.     [Rare.] 

All  this  Hand  within  the  surrouTidry  of  the  foure  seas. 
Bp.  Mountague,  Diatribe,  p.  128.    (Mncye.  Did.) 

Surroyt  (sur'of  . .  mh..  surroy,  <  OF.  surroy, 

surroi,  <  sud,  soutn,  +  roi,  Jsing:  see  south  and 
roy.  Cf .  Norroy.]  In  her.,  the  old  title  for  the 
king-at-arms  for  southern  England :  opposed  to 
Norroy,  and  now  called  Clarendeua;. 

Bur-royal  (s6r-roi'al),  re.  The  crown-antler  of 
a  stag.    See  cut  linder  antler. 

surst,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  source. 

aursanuret,  n.  [MB.,  <  OF.  "sursanwre  (?),  <  sur-, 
over,  -1-  saner,  heal,  <  L.  sanare,  heal,  <  sanus, 
whole,  sound:  see  soree^.]  A  wound  that  is 
healed  only  outwardly. 

Wei  ye  knowe  that  of  a  aursanure 
In  surgerye  is  perilous  the  cure. 

Chancer,  Tranklin's  Tale,  1.  385. 

fHarleian  text  has  sore  sanure.] 
surseancet  (s6r'se-ans),  re.    l<OF.surseance,F. 
sjtrs^awce,  suspension,  delay,  <  surseoir,  delay: 
see  surcease.']    Subsidence ;  quiet. 

All  preachers,  especially  such  as  be  of  good  temper, 
and  have  wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and 
beat  upon  a  peace,  silence,  and  surseance. 

Bacon,  Works,  VII.  60. 

Snrsize  (s6r-siz')i  «•  [<  OF.  sursise,  sursis  (ML. 
sursisa,  supersisa),  lit.  delay,  surcease:  see  sur- 
cease.] In  the  middle  ages,  a  penalty  imposed 
upon  the  tenant  for  failure  to  pay  the  castle- 
guard  rent  on  the  appointed  rent-day. 

Annual  rents,  sometimes  styled  wardpenny  and  wayt- 
fee,  but  commonly  castle-guard  rents,  payable  on  fixed 
days,  under  prodigious  penalties  called  surdzes. 

Mneyc.  Brit,  V.  198. 

snrsolid  (s6r-sol'id),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  In  math.,  of 

the  fifth  degree — Snrsolid  problem.    See  problem. 

II.  re.  The  fifth  power  of  a  quantity. 

Surstylet  (sfer'stil),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  surstyled, 

ppr.  surstyling.    [<  sur-  +  stylei-.]   To  surname. 

Gildas,  simamed  the  Wise,  .  .  .  was  also  otherwise  sur- 

OMed  Querulus,  because  the  little  we  have  of  his  writings 

is  only  "A  Complaint."  _    ,    , 

Fuaer,  Worthies,  Somerset,  II.  286.    (Davies.) 

surtax  (s6r'taks),  v.  t.  [<  F.  surtaxer,  overtax, 
<  sur-,  over,  +  taxer,  tax :  see  tax.]  To  put  a 
surtax,  or  extra  tax,  on. 
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surtax  (sto'taks),  re.  [=  F.  surtaxe,  <  surtaxer, 
overtax:  see  smtaa!,v.]  Atax  on  something  al- 
ready taxed ;  additional  tax  on  specific  articles. 
The  free  list  is  to  be  curtailed,  and,  as  the  5  per  cent. 
mr-tax  on  all  import  duties  levied  since  July  1, 1886,  for 
the  emancipation  fund  was  to  be  turned  over  to  general 
revenue,  the  60  per  cent,  additional  taxes  or  sur-taaes  are 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  duty  rate,  so  that  the  present 
10  per  cent  class  will  become  16  per  cent.,  the  20  per  cent. 
32  percent.,  the  30  per  cent  48  per  cent,  and  the  40  per 
cent  64  per  cent  Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  94. 

surtout  (s6r-tot'  or  s6r-to'),  re.  [<  F.  surtout, 
an  overcoat,  surtout,  lit.  'over-all';  <  sur-,  over, 
+  tout,  all,  <  L;  totus,  all:  see  total]  1.  A 
man's  overcoat;  especially,  in  recent  usage, 
such  a  coat  cut  like  a  frock-coat  with  full 
skirts. 

I  learned  that  he  was  but  just  anived  in  England,  and 
that  he  came  from  some  hot  country :  which  was  the  rea- 
son, douljtless,  his  face  was  so  sallow,  and  that  he  sat  so 
near  the  heartli,  and  wore  a  surtout  in  the  house. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 

A  gentleman  in  a  blue  surtout  and  silken  berlins  ac- 
companied us  from  the  hotel.  Forster,  Dickens,  vi. 

2.  In  fort.,  the  elevation  of  the  parapet  of  a 
work  at  the  angles,  to  protect  from  enfilade  fire. 
—Surtout  de  table,  (a)  A  set  of  vessels,  porcelain  or 
faience,  used  for  the  decoration  of  a  dinner-table  or  sup- 
per-table. Sets  of  Crown  Derby  biscuit  ware  containing 
groups  of  rustic  figures,  etc.,  and  of  great  beauty,  have 
been  made  for  this  purpose.  (6)  A  single  large  piece, 
such  as  an  epergne,  a  vase  holding  cut  flowers,  a  decora- 
tive cache-pot  with  a  growing  plant,  or  a  large  and  deco- 
rative tazza  or  compoti^e,  used  to  form  the  central  orna- 
ment of  a  dinner-table. 

surtrayt,  v.  t.  [ME.,  an  error  for  *subtray,  < 
OF.  soubtrai}-e,  soubstraire,  draw  away:  see  sub- 
tract.]   To  take  away.     [Bare.] 

A  skeppe  of  nalme  thenne  after  to  surtra/y  is. 

PaOadius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  100. 

surtretet,  v.  t.  [ME.,  an  error  for  *subtrete,  < 
OF.  *soubtrait,  soubstrait,  pp.  of  soubfy-aire,  soub- 
straire, etc.,  subtract :  see  surtray,  subtract.]  To 
subtract. 

Surtrete  hem  first  and  after  multiplie. 

Pcdladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  186. 

surturbrand  (ser't6r-brand),  re.  [<  Icel.  swrta/r- 
brandr,  jet,  lit. '  Surfs  brand,'  <  Surtar,  gen.  of 
Surtr,  Surt,  a  fire-giant  (<  svartr,  swart,  black, 
=  E.  swart),  +  brandr,  brand  (=  E.  brand): 
see  swart  and  brand,  n.]  The  Icelandic  name 
for  lignite,  which  occurs  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  various  parts  of  the  island,  intercalated 
hetween  heds  of  volcanic  rocks  and  tuffs.  The 
vegetation  of  which  it  is  composed  proves  that  the  climate 
of  Iceland  has  grown  much  colder  than  it  was  in  Tertiary 
times. 

surucua  (sb-ro-k8'a),  re.  [S.  Amer.]  A  South 
American  trogoh, 'iZVogrore  suru^iia.  Also  writ- 
ten surukua. 

SUrucucU  (s5-r8-ko'k8),  re.  [S.  Amer.]  The 
South  American  bushmaster,  a  venomous  ser- 
pent, Lachesis  mutus.    P.  L.  Selater. 

surveancet,  re.  A  Middle  English  form  of  sur- 
veyance. 

surveillance  (s6r-val'yans),  re.  [<  P.  smveil- 
lance,  oversight,  <  surveiUant,  overseeing:  see 
surveillant.]  Oversight;  superintendence;  su- 
pervision; watch;  spying. 

That  sort  of  surveUlance  of  which,  in  all  ages,  the  young 
have  accused  the  old.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous,  viii. 

surveillant  (s6r-val'yant),  a.  and  re.  [<  F.  sur- 
veillant, ppr.  of  surveilter,  oversee,  watch,  <  sur-, 
over,  +  veiller,  <  L.  vigilare,  watch :  see  vigilant.] 
I.  a.  Keeping  watch  over  another  or  others; 
overseeing ;  observant ;  watchful.  [Bare.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

II,  n.  One  who  keeps  watch  over  another; 
a  supervisor  or  overseer;  also,  a  spy.  [Bare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

survenet  (s6r-ven'),  v.  t.    [<  F.  survenw,  come 

upon,  <  L.  supervenire,  come  upon,  overtake : 

see  supervene.]    To  supervene  upon ;  come  as 

an  addition  to. 

A  suppuration  that  survenes  letliargies.  Harvey. 

survenuet  (ser've-nii),  re.     [<  OF.  swrvenue,  a 
coming  in  suddenly,  <  survenir,  come  in  sudden- 
ly :  see  survene,  and  ef .  venue.]    The  act  of  step- 
ping or  coming  in  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 
The  Danes  or  Normans  in  their  survenue.        N.  Bacon. 

survey  (s6r-va'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sur- 
vay;  <  ME.  *  survey  en,  <  AF.  *surveier,  surveer, 
survoir,  <  L.  supervidere,  overlook,  oversee,  < 
super,  over,  +  videre,  see :  see  supervise.  Cf . 
purvey.]  1.  To  overlook;  view  at  large,  as 
from  a  commanding  position;  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of. 

Now  that  we  haue  spoken  of  the  first  Authors  of  the 
principall  and  first  Nations,  let  vs  survey  the  Lands  and 
Inheritance  which  God  gaue  unto  them.  "*   . 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 
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Vax  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home. 

Byron,  Corsair,  i.  1. 

2.  To  oversee;  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye; 
examine;  scrutinize. 

I  adventured  not  to  approach  near  unto  it  to  survay  the 
particulars.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  6. 

With  such  altered  looks,  .  .  . 
All  pale,  and  speechless,  he  surveyed  me  round. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  1. 

3.  To  inspect  or  examine  with  reference  to 
situation,  condition,  and  value ;  inspect  care- 
fully :  as,  to  survey  a  building  to  determine  its 
value,  etc. 

I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day. 

Shxik.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 1. 

4.  To  determine  the  boundaries,  extent,  posi- 
tion, etc.,  of,  as  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  means  of  linear  and  angular  measure- 
ments, and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  geometry  and  trigonometry;  determine  the 
form  and  dimensions  of,  as  of  tracts  of  ground, 
coasts,  harbors,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deline- 
ate their  several  shapes  and  positions  on  paper. 
See  surveying. 

Surveying  a  place,  according  to  my  idea,  is  taking  a  geo- 
metrical plan  of  it  in  which  every  plaee  is  to  have  its  true 
situation.  Coolc,  Second  Voyage,  iii.  7. 

5.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  boundaries 
and  royalties  of  a  manor,  the  tenure  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  rent  and  value  of  the  same. — 
6t.  To  see;  perceive;  observe. 

The  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men 
Began  a  fresh  assault  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2.  31. 

survey  (s&r-va',  now  sometimes  also  ser'va),  n. 
[<.  survey,  v.]  1.  A  general  view;  a  compre- 
hensive prospect. 

Time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.  ShtUc.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  82. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill,  1.  25. 

2.  A  particular  view;  an  examination  or  in- 
spection of  all  the  parts  orparticulars  of  athing, 
with  a  design  to  ascertain  the  condition,  quan- 
tity, or  quality:  as,  a  survey  of  the  stores,  pro- 
visions, or  munitions  of  a  ship ;  a  survey  of  roads 
and  bridges ;  a  survey  of  buildings  intended  to 
ascertain  their  condition,  value,  and  exposure 
to  fire. 

The  Certyfycath  of  the  Survey  of  alle  the  late  Collagys, 
Chauntryes,  flree  chappelles,  flratemityes,  brotherdes,  and 
Guyldes.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  603. 

O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of 
your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good 
selves !  Shuk.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  44. 

8.  In  insurance,  apian  or  description,  or  both, 
of  the  present  existing  state  or  condition  of 
the  thing  insured,  including  commonly  in  appli- 
cations for  fire-insurance  the  present  mode  of 
use  so  far  as  material  to  the  risk;  more  loosely, 
the  description  or  representations,  Including 
interrogatories  and  answers,  constituting  the 
application  drawn  up  or  adopted  hy  the  agent 
of  the  insurer. — 4.  The  operation  of  finding  the 
contour,  dimensions,  position,  or  other  partic- 
ulars of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  coast, 
harbor,  tract  of  land,  etc.,  and  representing 
the  same  on  paper;  also,  the  measured  plan, 
account,  or  exposition  of  such  an  operation. 
See  surveying,  and  ordnance  survey  (under  ord- 
nance). 

The  survey  is  not  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  patent,  but  merely  the  measuring  off  of  the  claim 
by  metes  and  bounds  ana  courses  and  distances. 

Wade,  Mining  law,  p.  48. 
5.  A  species  of  auction,  in  which  farms  are  dis- 
posed of  for  a  period  covering  three  lives. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 6.  A  district  for  the  collection 
of  the  customs,  under  the  inspection  and  au- 
thority of  a  particular  officer.  [U.  S.] —coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  bureau  (July  1, 1903)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  charged  with  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Atlantic,  GuH,  and  Pacific  coasts  of  tlie  United 
States,  including  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  other  coasts  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  tiie  survey  of 
rivers  to  the  head  of  tide-water  or  ship  navigation ;  deep- 
sea  soundings,  temperature  and  current  observations  along 
the  said  coasts  and  throughout  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan 
Stream  flowing  off  from  them;  magnetic  observations  and 
gravity  research ;  determinations  of  height  by  geodetic 
leveling,  and  of  geographical  positions  by  lines  of  trans- 
continental triangulation,  which,  with  other  connecting 
triangulations  and  observationsfor  latitude,  longitude,  aha 
azimuth,  furnish  points  of  reference  for  State  surveys  and 
connect  the  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast  with  that  on  the 
Pacific.  Eesults  of  the  survey  are  published  in  the  form 
of  annual  reports,  which  include  professional  papers  of 
value;  bulletins  which  give  Information  deemed  important 
for  immediate  publications ;  notices  to  mariners,  issued 
monthly ;  tide  tables,  issued  annually ;  charts  upon  various 
scales,  including  harbor  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast, 
and  sailing  charts ;  chart  catalogues  and  Coast  Pilots.—  . 
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Court  of  regard  (or  survey)  of  dogs.  See  regard.— 
Medical  surrey,  in  the  navy,  an  examination  by  a  medi- 
cal officer,  ordered  in  the  case  of  a  person  disabled. — Trig- 
onometrical survey.  See  trigoiu>metric<U.  =Syil.  1  and 
2.  Revievr,  examination,  inspection,  retrospect. 

surveyable  (sfer-va'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
surveyed.     Carlyle." 

BUrreyalf  (sfer-va'al),  n.  [<  smvey  +  -aZ.]  Sur- 
vey.   Barrow,  Works,  III.,  Serm.  39. 

SUrveyance  (sfer-va'ans),  n.  [<  ME,  surveiance, 
swrvftiaunce,  <  OF.  gwrveiance,  F.  surviance,  over- 
sight, <  *SMr®eJer,  oversee :  see  survey."]  Survey- 
orship;  survey. 

Youre  is  the  charge  of  al  hir  fmmeiawruse, 
'Whil  that  they  been  under  youre  governaunce. 

Clmueer,  Physician's  Tale,  1.  96. 
I  give  you  the  iwrveyanee  of  my  new-bought  ground. 
Mi^Metoftif  Solomon  Paraphrased,  To  the  Gentlemen- 

[Keaders. 

surveying  (s6r-va'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sur- 
vey, «.]  The  art  or  the  process  of  determining 
the  boundaries  and  area  of  a  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  actual  measurement  of  lines  and 
angles ;  the  art  of  determining  the  form,  area, 
surface,  contour,  etc.,  of  any  section  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  delineating  the  same  on  a 
map  or  plan. 

Surveying  is  the  art  of  determining  the  relative  positions 
of  prominent  points  and  other  objects  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  making  a  graphicsd  delineation  of  the  in- 
cluded area.  Enegc.  Brit.,  XXII.  695. 

Land-surveying,  the  determination  of  the  area,  shape, 
etc.,  of  tracts  of  land.— Marine  or  hydrographlcal  sur- 
veying, the  determination  of  the  forms  of  coasts  and  har- 
borsTthe  positions  and  distances  of  objects  on  the  shore, 
of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  entrances  of  rivers,  the 
depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  bottom,  etc. — Military  sur- 
veying. See  reconnaissance.— Vlaae  surveying.  See 
planed. — Topographical  surveying,  the  determination 
not  only  of  the  direction  and  lengths  of  the  principal  lines 
of  a  tract  to  be  surveyed,  but  also  of  the  undulations  of  the 
surface,  the  directions  and  locations  of  its  watercourses, 
and  all  the  accidents,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  thai 
distinguish  it  from  the  level  plain. 

surveying-vessel  (ser-va'ing-ves"el),  n.  A  ves- 
sel fitted  for  and  engaged  in  the  carrying  on  of 
a  marine  survey. 

surveyor  (s6r-va'or),  n.  [<  ME.  surveior,  <  AF. 
surveour;  as  survey  +  -oj-i.]  1.  One  who  sur- 
veys or  views.     [Bare.] 

The  brightest  of  stars  appear  the  most  unsteady  and 
tremulous  in  their  light:  not  from  any  quality  inherent  in 
themselves,  but  from  the  vapors  that  float  below,  and  from 
the  imperfection  of  vision  in  the  surveyor. 

Landor,  Diogenes  and  Plato. 

2.  An  overseer ;  a  superintendent.     [Bare.] 

Were 't  not  madness,  then. 
To  make  the  fox  survegor  of  the  fold! 

Sha:k.,  2  Hen.  TI.,  iii.  1.  253. 

3t.  A  household  officer;  a  supervisor  of  the 
other  servants.  Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p. 
317.— 4.  One  who  views  and  examines  some- 
thing for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  con- 
dition, quantity,  or  quality:  as,  a  surveyor  of 
roads  and  bridges;  a  surveyor  of  weights  and 
measures. —  5.  One  who  measures  land,  or 
practises  the  art  of  surveying. 

What  land  soe're  the  worlds  surveyor,  the  Sun, 
Can  measure  in  a  day,  I  dare  call  mine. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  iii. 

6.  An  officer  of  the  British  navy  whose_  duty  it 
is  to  supervise  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships  for  the  navy — Marine  surveyor.  Seemanne. 
—  Surveyor  of  the  customs,  surveyor  of  the  port,  in 
U.  S.  revenite  laws,  an  officer  at  many  ports  of  entry  who 
is  subject  in  general  to  the  direction  of  the  collector  of 
the  port,  if  there  be  one,  and  whose  duties  are  to  super- 
intend and  direct  all  inspectors,  weighers,  measurers,  and 
gamers ;  to  report  once  a  week  to  the  collector  absence 
from  or  neglect  of  duty  of  such  officers ;  to  visit  or  in- 
spect vessels  arriving  and  to  make  return  in  writing  to 
the  collector  of  all  vessels  arrived  on  the  preceding  day, 
specifying  particulars  of  vessels  ;  to  put  on  board  one  or 
more  inspectors  immediately  after  arrival;  to  ascertain 
distilled  spirits  imported,  and  rate  according  to  laws ;  to 
ascertain  whether  goods  imported  agree  with  permits  for 
landing  the  same ;  to  superintend  lading  for  exportation ; 
and  to  examine  and  from  time  to  time,  and  particularly 
on  the  first  Mondays  in  January  and  July  in  each  year, 
try  the  weights,  etc.,  and  correct  them  according  to  the 
standards.  At  ports  to  which  a  surveyor  only  is  ap- 
pointed, it  is  his  duty  also  to  receive  and  record  copies 
of  all  manifests  transmitted  to  him  by  the  collector,  to 
record  all  permits  granted  by  the  collector,  distinguishing 
gage,  weighty  measure,  etc.,  of  goods  specified,  and  to  take 
care  that  no  goods  be  unladen  without  proper  permit. 
— Surveyors'  chain.  See  ehain,  s.— Surveyors'  cross, 
an  instrument  used  by  surveyors  to  establish  perpendicu- 
lar lines.  It  has  four  sights  set  at  right  angles  on  a  brass 
cross  which  can  be  fastened  to  a  tripod  or  single  staff. 
When  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  such  that  one 
pair  of  sights  coincides  with  a  given  or  base  line,  a  line 

Eerpendicular  to  this  can  be  readily  observed  or  traced 
y  means  of  the  other  pair  of  sights.—  Surveyors'  leveL 
See  J«»e2l.— Surveyors'  pole,  a  pole  usually  marked  off 
into  foot  spaces  for  convenience  in  measuring,  these  bei^ 
painted  in  strongly  contrasted  colors,  that  it  may  be  read- 
ily distinguished  from  surrounding  objects  at  a  distance. 
It  is  used  in  ranging  lines. 
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surveyor-general  (s6r-va'or-jen'e-ral),  n.  1. 
A  principal  surveyor:  as,  the  surveyor-general 
of  the  king's  manors,  or  of  woods  and  parks  in 
England. —  2.  [cap.]  An  officer  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  United  States  government, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  supervises  the  sur- 
veys of  pubUo  lands. 

SUrveyorsMp  (s6r-va'or-ship),  n.  [<  surveyor 
+  -skip.'}    The  office  of  surveyor. 

surviewt  (s6r-vii'),  »•  [<  «"''-  +  view.}  A  sur- 
vey ;  a  looking  on  the  surface  only.  Milton,  On 
Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 

surviewt  (ser-vtt'),  »•  *•  [Cf.  surview,  }i.,.and  sur- 
vey.} To  survey.  Spenser,  Shep.Cal.,  February. 

surviset  (s6r--(dz'),  v.  t.  [Of.  survey,  supervise.} 
To  look  over;  supervise. 

It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd,  palpable,  and  ridicu- 
lous escutcheon  that  ever  this  eye  swrvised. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

survivability  (s6r-vi-va-biri-ti),  ri.  [<  survive 
+  -ability.}    Capability  of  surviving. 

It  must  be  held  that  these  rules  still  determine  the  sur- 
vivability of  actions  for  tort,  except  where  the  law  baa 
been  specially  modified  or  changed  by  statute. 

99  jr.  r.  Seports,  260. 

survival  (s6r-vi'val),  n.  [<  survive  +  -al.}  1. 
The  act  of  surviving  or  outliving;  a  living  be- 
yond the  life  of  another  person;  in  general, 
the  fact  of  living  or  existmg  longer  than  the 
persons,  things,  or  circumstances  which  have 
formed  the  original  and  natural  environment: 
often  specifically  applied  to  the  ease  of  a  rite, 
habit,  belief,  or  the  like  remaining  in  exis- 
tence after  what  justified  it  has  passed  away. 

The  occurrence  of  this  D.  M.  [Diis  Manibns,  Inscribed 
on  tombs  by  ancient  Bomans]  in  Christian  epitaphs  is  an 
often-noticed  case  of  religious  survival. 

E.  B.  Tylar,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  110. 

No  small  number  of  what  the  English  stigmatize  as 

Americanisms  are  cases  of  survival  from  former  good 

Wfiitneg,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  ix. 


2.  One  who  or  that  which  thus  survives,  out- 
lives, or  outlasts. 

Survivals  in  Negro  Funeral  Ceremonies.  Just  before 
leaving,  a  woman,  whom  I  judged  to  be  the  bereaved 
mother,  laid  upon  the  mound  two  or  three  infants'  toys. 
Looking  about  among  the  large  number  of  graves  of  chil- 
dren, I  observed  this  practice  to  be  very  general. 

The  Academy,  Dec.  28, 1889,  p.  442. 
Opinions  belonging  properly  to  lower  intellectual  levels, 
which  have  held  their  place  into  the  higher  by  mere  force 
of  ancestral  tradition ;  these  are  sunivale. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  11.  403. 

3.  In  biol.,  the  fact  of  the  continued  existence 
of  some  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  af- 
ter the  time  when  certain  related  forms  have 
become  extinct;  also,  the  law  or  underlying 
principle  of  such  continued  existence,  as  by 
the  process  of  natural  selection :  in  either  case 
more  fully  called  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
by  implication  noting  the  extinction  of  other 
organisms  less  fitted  or  unfit  to  survive  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Survival  in  this  sense  sun- 
ply  extends  the  ordinary  application  of  the  word  from 
the  individual  organism  to  the  species,  genus,  etc.,  and 
takes  into  account  geological  as  well  as  historical  times. 
See  under  selection  and  species. — Survival  of  the  fit- 
test, a  phrase  used  by  Herbert  Spencer  to  indicate  the 
process  or  result  of  natural  selection  (which  see,  under 


Plants  depend  for  their  prosperity  mainly  on  air  and 
light.  .  .  .  Natural  selection  will  favour  the  more  up- 
right-growing forms;  individuals  with  structures  that 
lift  them  above  the  rest  are  the  fittest  for  the  conditions ; 
and  by  the  continual  survival  of  tlie  fittest  such  structures 
must  become  established. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  193. 

survivance  (sfer-vi'vans),  n.    l<  F.  survivance, 

<  survivant,  ppr.  of  surviore,  survive:  see  sur- 
viue.}    Survivorship.     [Bare.] 

His  son  had  the  survivance  of  the  stadtholder-ship. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times.    (Latham.) 

survivancy  (s6r-vi'van-si),  n.  [As  survivance 
(see  -cy).}  Same  as"  survimance.  Bp.  Burnet. 
{Imp.  Diet.) 

survive  (s6r-viv'),  <>•;  pret.  and  pp.  survived, 
ppr.  surviving.  [<  P.  survivre  =  Ft.  soireviure 
=  Sp.  sohrevivir  =  Pg.  sobreviver  =  It.  sopravvi- 
vere,  live  longer  than,  <  LL.  supervivere,  outlive, 

<  L.  super,  over,  +  vivere,  live :  see  vivid.  Cf . 
devive,  revive.}  I.  trans.  To  outlive;  live  or 
exist  beyond  the  life  or  existence  of;  outlast 
beyond  some  specified  point  of  time,  or  some 
given  person,  thing,  event,  or  circumstance: 
as,  to  survive  one's  usefulness. 

If  thou  TOmse  my  well-contented  day,  ^    ^  ,   „ 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover. 
Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxxii. 
Laborious  hinds, 
Who  had  surviv'd  the  father,  serv'd  the  son. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  748. 


susceptibility 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  early  Euboean  inscriptions 
have  survived  the  accidents  of  time. 

Isaac  Taglor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  ISL 

=Sjm.  OuUive,  Survive.    See  owUive. 

tl,  intrans.  To  remain  alive  or  in  existence ; 
specifically,  to  remain  alive  after  the  death  or 
cessation  of  some  one  or  something. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  surmve. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  204. 

Long  as  Time,  in  Sacred  Verse  surmve. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 

The  race  survives  whilst  the  individual  dies. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

survivency  (s6r-vi'ven-si),  «.*  [<  LL.  sv/pervi- 
ven{t-)s,  ppr.  of  supervivere,  outlive :  see  swrvive 
ani-cy.}  A  surviving;  survivorship.  [Bare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

survivor  (sfer-vi'ver),  n.  [<  survive  +  -eri.] 
Same  as  survivor. 

survivor  (s6r-vi'vor),  n.     [<  survive  +  -o»'i.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  survives  after  the 
death  of  another. 

Death  is  what  man  should  wish.    But,  oh !  what  fate 
Shall  on  thy  wife,  thy  sad  ffiervivor,  wait!  Rovie. 

He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  was  left  destitute, 
the  survivor  of  those  who  should  have  survived  him. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

2.  In  law,  that  one  of  two  or  more  designated 
persons  who  lives  the  longest :  usually  of  two 
^oint  tenants,  or  any  two  persons  who  have  a 
joint  interest. 

survivorship  (ser-vi'vor-ship),  n.  [<  survioor 
+ -sMp.}    1.  The  state  of  surviving;  survival. 

We  [an  ill-assorted  couple]  are  now  going  into  the  coun- 
try together,  with  only  one  hbpe  for  making  this  life  agree- 
able, survivorship.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  53. 

3.  In  law,  the  right  of  a  joint  tenant  or  other 
person  who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate  to 
take  the  whole  estate  upon  the  death  of  the 
other.  When  there  are  more  than  two  joint  tenants  and 
successive  deaths  occur,  the  whole  estate  remains  to  the 
survivors  and  finally  tp  the  last  survivor. 

3.  An  expeetative  to  a  specified  benefice ;  the 
right  and  privilege  to  be  collated  in  the  future 
to  a  specified  benefice  not  vacant  at  the  time 
of  the  grant.— Cbance  of  survivorship,  the  chance, 
according  to  tables  of  mortality,  that  a  person  of  one  age 
has  of  outliving  a  person  of  a  different  age. 

Surya  (sSr'ya),  n.  [<  Skt.  sJir^o,  the  sun:  see 
sani.]    In  Hindm  myth.,  the  god  of  the  sun. 

Sus^  (sus), «.  [NL.,  <  L. ««««  =  Grr.  4f,  a  hog,  pig: 
see  sow^,  swine.}  A  Linnean  genus  of  non- 
ruminant  hoofed  quadrupeds,  containing  all 
the  swine  known  to  him,  now  restricted  to  Sus 
sorofa,  the  wild  boar,  and  closely  related  forms, 
and  made  type  of  the  family  Suidse.  See  cut 
under  boar. 

sus^,  n.  The  Tibetan  antelope,  Pantholops  hodg- 
soni.    E.P.  Wright. 

susannite  (su-zan'it),  n.  [<  Susanna  (see  def.) 
+  -ife2.]    ^  mmeral  having  the  composition 

.  of  leadhillite,  but  supposed  to  crystallize  in  the 
rhombohedral  system.  It  is  found  at  the  Su- 
sanna mine,  Leadhills,  Scotland. 

susceptibility  (su-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  suscep- 
tibilities (-tiz).  [=  P.  suscep€bilit4=  Sp.  suscep- 
tibilidad  =  Pg.  suscepUbilidade  =  It.  suseetti- 
bilitd,  <  ML.  susceptibiUta{t-)s,  ppr.  of  *suscepti- 
bilis,  susceptible :  see  susceptible.}  1.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  susceptible j  the  capa- 
bility of  receiving  impressions  or  change,  or  of 
being  influenced  or  affected ;  sensitiveness. 

All  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  the  susceptibility  of 
those  to  whom  they  [works  of  the  imagination]  are  ad- 
dressed. Macavlay,  John  Dryden. 

Every  mind  is  in  a  peculiar  state  of  suMeptibiiity  to  cer- 
tain impressions.  W.  WaUace,  Epicureanism,  p.  219. 

2.  Capacity  for  feeling  or  emotion  of  any  kind ; 
sensibility :  often  in  the  plural. 

So  I  thought  then ;  I  found  afterwards  that  blunt  sua- 
ceptibUities  are  very  consistent  with  strong  propensities. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Professor,  x. 

It  has  become  a  common-place  among  ns  that  the  moral 
susceptibilities  which  we  find  in  ourselves  would  not  exist 
but  for  the  action  of  law  and  authoritative  custom  on 
many  generations  of  our  ancestors. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  205. 

Conscience  includes  not  only  a  susceptibility  to  feeling 
of  a  certain  kind,  but  a  power  or  faculty  of  recognising 
the  presence  of  certain  Qualities  in  actions  (rightness, 
justness,  &c.),  or  of  judging  an  act  to  have  a  certain  moral 
character.  J.  SuUy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  558. 

3.  Specifically,  a  special, tendency  to  experi- 
ence emotion ;  peculiar  mental  sensitiveness. 

His  [Horn's]  character  seems  full  of  suscepttbUily ;  per- 
haps too  much  so  for  its  natural  vigour.  His  novels,  ac- 
cordingly, .  .  .  verge  towards  the  sentimental. 

Carlyle,  German  Literature. 

In  these  fits  of  susceptibility,  every  glance  seemed  to 
him  to  be  charged  either  with  offensive  pity  or  with  ill- 
repressed  disgust.      George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  4. 


susceptibmty 

Magnetic  Buaceptlbility,  the  coefficient  at  induced 
magnetization ;  a  quantity,  constant  for  a  given  substance, 
wliich,  multiplied  by  the  total  force  acting  upon  a  particle 
of  a  magnetic  body,  gives  the  intensity  of  the  magnetiza- 
tion.— Stimulus  susceptiblUty.  See  itfinuZiu. 
susceptible  (su-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [<  F.  smeepUhle 
=  Sp.  susceptible  =  Pg.  susceptivel  =  It.  suscet- 
tihile,  <  ML.  *susc^iimUs,  capable,  susceptible, 
<  L.  susdpere,  pp.  susceptus,  take  up,  take  upon 
one,  undertake,  receive:  see  sttscipient.']  1. 
Capable  of  receiving  or  admitting,  or  of  being 
affected ;  capable  of  being,  in  some  way,  pas- 
sively affected;  capable  (of);  accessible  (to): 
commonly  with  0/ before  a  state  and  to  before 
an  agency:  as^  susceptible  o/pain;  susceptible 
to  flattery:  but  of  is  sometimes  used  also  in 
the  latter  case. 

This  subject  of  man's  body  is  of  all  other  things  in  na- 
ture most  mtceptOile  o/iemedy. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

Hill,  who  was  a  very  amiable  man,  was  infinitely  too 

susceptible  of  criticism ;  and  Pope,  who  seems  to  have  had 

a  personal  regai'd  for  him,  injured  those  nice  feelings  as 

little  as  possible.    /.  B'lxmeLi,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  88. 

It  sheds  on  souls  susceptible  0/ light 

The  glorious  dawn  of  an  eternal  day.      Young. 

It  now  appears  that  the  negro  race  is,  more  than  any 
other,  susceptible  0/ rapid  civilization. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

The  end  and  object  of  all  knowledge  should  be  the 
guidance  of  human  action  to  good  results  in  all  the  varied 
kinds  and  degrees  of  goodness  of  which  that  action  is 
sasce^HjXe.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  257. 

2.  Capable  of  emotional  impression;  readily 
impressed;  impressible;  sensitive. 

He  was  as  tenderly  grateful  for  kindness  as  he  was  sus- 
ceptible of  slight  and  wrong. 

TTutcJeeray,  Henry  Esmond,  x. 
The  jealousy  of  a  vain  and  susceptible  child. 

Bvlwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  iii.  4. 

susceptibleness  (su-sep'ti-bl-nes),  n.  Suscep- 
tibility.   Bailey. 

susceptibly  (su-sep'ti-bli),  adv.  In  a  suscep- 
tible manner.    Imp.  Diet. 

susception  (su-sep'shon),  n.  [<  F.  susception 
=  Sp.  suscepcion  =  It.  susceaione,  <  L.  svseep- 
tio(n-),  an  undertaking,  <  susdpere,  pp.  suscep- 
tus, take  up,  undertake:  see  susdpient.li  The 
act  of  taking  upon  one's  self,  or  undertaking. 
The  descent  of  God  to  the  susception  of  human  nature. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836X  I.  28. 

susceptiTe  (su-sep'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  svsc^tivo 
=  It.  suscettiuo,  <  NL.  *suseeptii)us,  <  L.  siisc^- 
tus,  pp.  of  susdpere,  take  up:  see  svsdpient.'] 
Capable  of  admitting;  readily  admitting;  sus- 
ceptible. 

Thou  wilt  be  more  patient  of  wrong,  quiet  under  affronts 
and  injuries,  stticeptxoe  ot  inconveniences. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  214. 
In  his  deep  susceptive  heart  he  [Goethe]  felt  a  thousand 
times  more  keenly  than  anyone  else  could  f  eeL 

The  Academy,  April  20, 1889,  p.  276. 

susceptiveness  (su-sep'tiv-nes),  n.  The  prop- 
erty of  being  susceptive;  susceptibility.  Imp. 
Diet. 

susceptivity  (sus-ep-tiv'j-ti),  n.  [<  susceptive 
+  -ity.'^    Capacity  of  admitting ;  susceptibility. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter  which  does  not 
imply  a  natoral  discerptibility,  and  smeepUmty  of  various 
shapes  and  modifications. 

WoBaston,  £eligion  of  Nature,  v. 

susceptor  (su-sep'tor),  n.  [<  L.  smceptor,  an 
undertaker,  a  oontifactor,  <  susdpere,  pp.  sus- 
ceptus: see  susdpient.']  One  who  undertakes; 
a  godfather;  a  sponsor.     [Bare.] 

The  church  uses  to  assign  new  relations  to  the  catechu- 
mens, spiritual  fathers,  and  suseeptors. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  117. 

SUSCipiency  (su-sip'i-en-si),  n.  [<  susdpien{t)  + 
-cy.']  The  quality  of  being  susoipient;  suscep- 
tibility; reception;  admission.     [Bare.] 

The  assumed  chasm  between  pure  intellect  and  jpuxe 
sense,  between  power  to  conceive  and  mere  suscipwiicy 
to  perceive.  Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  XTX.  88. 

SUSCipient  (su-sip'i-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sus- 
dpien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  susdpere,  take  up,  undertake, 
undergo,  receive,  <  sus-,  subs-,  for  sui,  under,  + 
capere,  take:  see  capable.}  I.  a.  Beceiving; 
a(£nitting.     [Bare.] 

It  was  an  unmeasurable  grace  of  providence  and  dis- 
pensation which  God  did  exhibit  to  the  wise  men,  .  .  . 
disposing  the  ministries  of  his  grace  sweetly,  and  by  pro- 
portion to  the  capacities  of  the  person  sutapient. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  48. 

II.  n.  One  who  takes  or  admits ;  one  who  re- 
ceives.    [Bare.] 

God  gives  the  grace  ot  the  sacrament.  But ...  he  does 
not  always  give  it  at  the  instant  in  which  the  church  gives 
the  sacrament  (as  M  there  be  a  secret  impediment  in  the 
suseipient).  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  126. 

SUSCitabilityt  (sus*i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  suscitate 
+  -aUUty.'i    The  state  oif  quality  of  being 
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readily  roused,  raised,  or  excited;  excitability. 
B.  Jonson.  (Imp.  Diet.) 
suscitatet  (sus'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  susdtatus,  pp.  of 
susdtare  (>  It.  susdtare  =  Sp.  Pg.  susdtar  =  P. 
susdter),  lift  up,  elevate,  arouse,  excite,  <  s%b, 
under,  +  dtare,  cause  to  move,  arouse,  excite : 
see  dte.  Cf.  resusdtate.]  To  rouse;  excite; 
call  into  life  and  action. 

They  which  do  eate  or  drinke,  hauyng  those  wisdomes 
[wise  sentences,  etc.]  euer  in  sighte, .  .  .  may  sussitate 
some  disputation  or  reasonynge  wherby  some  part  of 
tyme  shall  be  saued  whiche  els  .  .  .  wolde  be  idely  con- 
sumed. Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  3. 

SUSCitationt  (sus-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  suscita- 
tion  =  Sp.  susdtadon  =  Pg.  susdtagdio  =  It. 
susdtazione,  <  LL.  susdtatioinr),  an  awaken- 
ing, resuscitation,  <  L.  susdtare,  pp.  susdtatus, 
arouse,  excite :  see  susdtate.']  The  act  of  arous- 
ing or  exciting. 

The  temple  is  supposed  to  be  dissolved,  and,  being  so, 
to  be  raised  again ;  flierefore  the  sttseitation  must  answer 
to  the  dissolution.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  v. 

If  the  malign  concoction  of  his  humours  should  cause  a 
suscitation  of  hia  fever,  he  might  soon  grow  delirious. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  i.  13. 

SUSi  (s6'si),  n.  [<  Hind,  susi.']  A  fine  cotton 
fabric  striped  with  silk  or  other  material  of  a 
different  color,  the  stripes  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  warp. 

suskint  (sus 'kin),  n.  [Prop.  sesUn;  <  OFlem. 
sesken,  sisken,  a  coin  so  called,  same  as  sesken,  a 
die  with  six  spots,  <  ses,  six,  -I-  dim.  -ken,  B.  Mn.l 
A  small  silver,  or  base  silver,  coin  of  Flemish 
origin,  current  in  England  as  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny in  the  fifteenth  century. 

SusHns,  crocards,  galley-pennies,  and  pollards  were  base 
coins,  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  value  would 
depend  upon  that  of  the  money  they  imitated,  as  well  as 
upon  the  amount  of  the  credulily  of  the  persons  upon  whom 
they  were  palmed.  Large  quantities  were  manufactured 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  found  their  way  here  in  bales  of 
cloth.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  112. 

suslik  (sus'lik),  n.  [Also  souslik;  <  Buss,  sus- 
Uka.']    A  Eurasiatic  spermophile,  SpermffpMlus 


Suslik  {,Speymopkilus  citillus). 

dtillus;  hence,  some  related  species  of  that  ge- 
nus ;  a  kind  of  ground-squirrel. 
suspect  (sus-peH)'),  V.  [<  F.  suspecter  =  Pr.  Sp. 
sospechar  =  Pg.  svspeitaar  =  It.  sospettare,  <  L. 
suspectare,  look  up  at,  watch,  observe,  suspect, 
mistrust,  freq.  of  suspicere,  pp.  suspectus,  look 
up  at,  suspect,  mistrust,  <  sub,  under,  -I-  spicere, 
look  at:  see  spectacle.']  I.  tra/ns.  1.  To  imagine 
to  exist ;  have  a  vague  or  slight  opinion  of  the 
existence  of,  often  on  weak  or  trivial  evidence ; 
mistrust;  surmise. 

My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

S?Mk.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  213. 
They  suspected  themselues  discouered,  and  to  colour 
their  guilty  the  better  to  delude  him,  so  contented  his 
desire  in  trade,  his  Pinnace  was  neere  fraught. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  n.  78. 
Any  object  not  well-discerned  in  the  dark  fear  and 
phantasy  will  suspect  to  be  a  ghost. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  258. 
Let  us  at  most  suwect,  not  prove  our  Wrongs. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  oif  Love. 

2.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  upon  slight  evi- 
dence or  without  proof. 

I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Shah.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 134. 
In  the  way  ot  Trade,  we  still  suspect  the  smoothest 
Dealers  ot  the  deepest  Designs. 

Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  Iv.  3. 

3.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain;  doubt;  mistrust; 
distrust. 

Genebrard  suspects  the  History  ot  the  Assyrian  great- 
nesse.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  71. 

Ophechankanough  will  not  come  at  vs,  that  causes  vs 
suspect  his  former  promises. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  n.  38. 

In  politics  it  is  held  suspected,  or  to  be  employed  with 
Judgment.  Bacon,  Physical  Eables,  vi. 

4t.  To  look  up  to ;  respect ;  esteem.  [A  Latin- 
ism.] 

Not  suspecting  the  dignity  ot  an  ambassador,  nor  of  his 
country.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  927.    (Trench.) 

Suspected  bill  of  health.   SeebiUqf  health,  under  U113. 


suspectless 

II.  intrans.  To  imagine  guilt,  danger,  or  the 
like ;  be  suspicious. 

But  0  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  1 

Shak.,  Othello,  m.  3. 170. 

suspect  (sus-pekf),  a-  and  w.i  [<  ME.  suspect,  < 
OP.  (and  ¥.)  suspect  =  OSp.  suspecto  =  Pg.  sus- 
pdto  =  It.  sospetto,  <  L.  suspectus,  pp.  of  suspi- 
cere, suspect :  see  suspect,  «.]  1.  a.  1 .  Suspect- 
ed; suspicious.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  486. 

Be  not  ouryous  to  wete  or  knowe  what  thin  suspect 

women  do.       Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  30. 

Alle  other  suspect  bokes,  bothe  in  Englissh  and  in  laten. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Eurnivall),  p.  35. 

2,  Doubtful;  unoertatn. 

Sordid  interests  or  affectation  of  strange  relations  are 
not  like  to  render  your  reports  suspect  or  partial 

GlanvBle. 

II.  ».l  1.  A  suspected  person;  one  suspected 
of  a  crime,  offense,  or  the  like. 

Whose  case  in  no  sort  I  do  fore-judg,  being  ignorant  ot 
the  secrets  of  the  cause,  but  take  him  as  the  law  takes 
him,  hitherto  for  a  suyiect.       Wilson,  James  I.    (Nares.) 

Political  suspects  awaiting  trial  are  not  the  only  persons 
therein  confined,  nor  are  the  casemates  ot  the  Trubetskoi 
bastion  the  only  cells  in  that  vast  state  prison. 

0.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXV.  756. 

2t.  Something  suspicious ;  something  causing 
suspicion. 

It  is  good  .  .  .  that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  re- 
jected, yet  be  held  for  a  suspect. 

Bacon,  Innovations  (ed.  1887). 

suspectt  (sus-pekf),  ».2  [<  ME.  suspect,  <  OP. 
suspect,  <  L.  suspectus,  a  looking  upward,  re- 
gard, esteem,  <  suspicere,  look  up  at,  suspect: 
see  suspect,  ».]     1.  Suspicion. 

The  peple  anon  hath  suspect  of  this  thyng. 

ChoMcer,  Physician's  Tale,  1.  263. 
Yon  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  sugpea 
The  nnviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  iii.  1.  87. 

2.  A  vague  or  slight  opinion.     [Bare.] 

There  is  in  man  the  sus^et  that  in  the  transient  course 
of  things  there  is  yet  an  intimation  of  that  which  is  not 
transient.  Uvlford,  Kepubllc  ot  God,  p.  243. 

suspectable  (sus-pek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  stispect  -f- 
-able.']    Liable  to  be  suspected.     [Bare.] 

It  is  an  old  remark  that  he  who  labours  hard  to  clear 
himself  of  a  crime  he  is  not  charged  with  renders  him- 
self suspeetaMe.  Quot.  from  Ifewipttper  by  Nares. 

suspectant  (sus-pek'tant),  a.  [<  L.  suspec- 
tan(t-)s,  vpi.  of  suspectare,  look  up  at:  see  sus- 
pect.]   In  her.,  same  as  spectant. 

suspectedly  (sus-pek'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  sus- 
pected manner;  so  as  to  excite  suspicion;  so 
as  to  be  suspected.  Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif. 
Handsomeness,  p.  93. 

suspectedness  (sus-pek'ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  suspected  or  doubted.    Imp.  Diet. 

suspecter  (sns-pek't6r),  n.    [<  suspect  +  -eri.] 
One  who  suspects. 
A  base  suspecter  of  a  virgin's  honour. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  S. 

suspectfult  (sus-pekt'ful),  a.  [<  suspect,  m.a,  + 
-fill.]  1 .  Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust.  Sawnd^rs, 
Physiognomie  (1653).     (Nares.) 

I  will  do  much,  sir,  to  preserve  his  life. 
And  your  Innocence ;  be  not  you  suspeetfid. 

Shirley,  Traitor,  iii.  2. 
2.  Exciting  suspicion. 
A  diffident  and  suspectfult  prohibition, 

MUtan,  Areopagltica,  p.  34. 

SUSpectible  (sus-pek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  suspect  + 
-ible.]  Liable  to  be  suspected.  Richardson, 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  H.  Ixxxi.     [Bare.] 

SUSpectiont  (sus-pek'shon),  n.  [A  var.  of  sus- 
picion, assuming  the  f  onn  of  L.  suspectio(n-),  a 
looking  up  to,  <  suspicere,  pp.  suspectus,  look  up 
to,  suspect:  see  SMspeci.]     Suspicion. 

Yet  hastow  caught  afals  suspection. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  306. 
[This  is  the  reading  of  the  sixteenth-century  edition  and 
in  Tyrwhitt  for  the  suspedoun  (modem  suspicion)  ot  the 
manuscripts.] 

That  yowe  maye  bee  .  .  .  owte  of  all  suspection  that 
yowe  shal  not  bee  deceaued,  make  me  the  guyde  ot  this 
viage.  Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  Mrst  Books  on 

(America,  ed.  Arber,  p,  117). 

suspectiousnesst  (sus-pek'shus-nes),  n.  Sus- 
picion; suspiciousness. 

Se  you  any  suspectiousness  in  this  mater?  I  pray  yon 
shewe  me  or  I  sende  the  money. 

Bemers,  tr.  ot  Eroissart's  Chron.,  II.  clxvii. 
SUspectlesst  (sus-pekt'les),  a.     [<  suspect,  n.2, 
+  -less.]    1.  Not  suspecting;  having  no  suspi- 
cion.   Bev.  T.  Adams, 'Work.',  IH.  56.-2,  Not 
suspected ;  not  mistrusted. 


suspectless 

This  shape  may  prove  aapeetlesee,  and  the  Attest 
To  cloud  a  godhead  in. 

Beywood,  Jupiter  and  lo  (Worlts,  ed.  1874,  VI.  272). 
Biupend  (sus-pend'),  v.  [<  ME.  suspenden,  < 
OF.  (and  P.)  suspendre  =  Pr.  suspendre  =  Sp. 
Pg.  suspender  =  It.  sospendere,  <  L.  suspendere, 
hang  up,  hang,  <  sus-,  subs-,  for  sub,  under,  + 
pendere,  heeag:  8ee  pendent.']  I,  trans.  1.  To 
cause  to  hang;  make  to  depend  from  anything; 
hang:  as,tositspe»id  aballby  a  thread;  hence, 
to  hold,  or  keep  from  falling  or  sinking,  as  if 
by  hanging:  as,  solid  particles  suspended  in  a 
liquid. 

After  ni  monethes  do  hem  mtspeade. 
And  right  goode  licoure  of  hem  wol  descende. 

PaUadiue,  Husbondiie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 

A  musquito-curtain  is  suepended  over  the  bed  by  means 

of  four  strings,  which  are  attached  to  nails  in  the  wall. 

R  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 190. 

Millf  of  Magnesia  is  not  a  napended  Magnesia,  but  a 

pure  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Magnesium. 

Pop.  Sei.  News,  XXin.,  p.  5  of  adv'ts. 

2.  To  make  to  depend  (on). 

Ood  hath  .  .  .  auepended  the  promise  of  eternal  life 
upon  this  condition :  that  without  obedience  and  holiness 
of  life  no  man  shall  ever  see  the  Lord.  Tillotaon, 

This  election  .  .  .  involves  all  the  questions  of  mere 
policy  which  are  ever  sui^nded  on  the  choice  of  a  presi- 
dent. K  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  334. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time;  hinder  from 
proceeding;  interrupt;  stay;  delay:  assail  busi- 
ness was  suspended. 

If  it  shall  please  you  to  tmpend  your  indignation  against 
my  brother  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course. 

Shak,,  Lear,  i.  2.  86. 
Nature  her  self  attentive  Silence  kept, 
And  Motion  seem'd  tumended  while  she  wept. 

Cmgreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 

4.  To  hold  undetermined;  refrain  from  form- 
ing or  concluding  definitely:  as,  to  suspend  one's 
opinion. 

We  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  believing  the  tale,  but 
rather  tmpend  our  judgments  till  we  know  the  truth. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 

I  endeavour  to  suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  cer- 
tain accounts  than  any  which  have  yet  come  to  my  Isnow- 
ledge.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  117. 

5.  To  debar,  usually  for  a  time,  from  any  privi- 
lege, from  the  execution  of  an  ofS.ce,  or  from 
the  enjoyment  of  income:  as,  a  student  sv£- 
pended  for  some  breach  of  discipline  (rarely, 
in  this  use,  siispended  from  college). 

Oood  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry,  and  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  for  cere- 
monies which  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  indiSeren'o. 

Bp.  SaTiderson. 

Oompton,  the  bishop  of  London,  received  orders  to  sus- 

jiend  Sharp  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  farther  known. 

Dlacaulat/,  Hist.  Eng.,  vl 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  operation 
or  effect :  as,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ; 
to  sUfSpend  the  rules  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
—  7.  In  mtisic,  to  hold  back  or  postpone  the 
progression  of  (a  voice-part)  while  the  other 
parts  proceed,  usually  producing  a  temporary 
discord.  See  sim>ension,  5.— To  suspend  paj^ent 
or  payments,  to  declare  inability  to  meet  financial  en- 
gagements; fEal.=SyiL  3.  Tolntermlt,  stop,  discontinue, 
arrest. 

II.  intrans.  To  cease  from  operation ;  desist 
from  active  employment;  specifically,  to  stop 
payment,  or  be  unable  to  meet  one's  engage- 
ments. 
suspended  (sus-pen'ded),  J7.  a.  1.  Hung  from 
something:  as,  a  suspended  ornament. — 2.  In- 
terrupted; delayed;  undecided. 

Thus  he  leaves  the  senate 
Divided  and  suspended,  all  uncertain. 

B.  Jonaon,  Sejanus,  Iv.  5. 

3.  In  bot.,  hanging  directly  downward;  hang- 
ing from  the  apex  of  a  cell,  as  many  seeds. — 

4.  In  entom.,  attached  in  a  pendent  position 
by  the  posterior  end,  as  the  ohrysalids  of  many 
butterflies.  Also  adherent.  See  8uspensi,  2. — 
Suspended  animation,  cadence,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—Suspended  note  or  tone.  See  suspension,  S. — Sus- 
pended organs,  in  entmn.,  organs  attached  by  means  of 
ligatures,  but  not  inserted  in  the  supporting  part,  as  the 
legs  of  a  grasshopper. 

suspender  (sus-pen'd6r)j  n.  [<  suspend  +  -eri.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  suspends  or  is  sus- 
pended. 

It  was  very  necessary  to  devise  a  means  of  fastening  the 
fibre  rigidly  to  the  suspender  and  to  the  vibrator. 

PhUos.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  XXX.  109. 

(a)  One  of  the  two  straps  worn  for  holding  up  trousers,  etc. ; 
one  of  a  pair  of  braces :  generally  in  the  plural. 

Correspondences  are  like  small-clothes  before  the  in- 
vention of  suspenders;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  up. 
Sydney  Smith,  Letters,  1841.    {Dames.) 
Q>)  A  hanging  basket  or  vase,  as  for  flowers.    Jemtt,  Ce- 
ramic Art  in  Great  Britain,  n.  1. 
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2.  One  of  a  series  of  tanning-pits.  See  the 
quotation. 

In  these  pits  (also  called  sumenders)  the  hides  are  sus- 
pended over  poles  laid  across  the  pit,  and  they  are  moved 
daily  from  one  to  another  of  a  series  of  four  or  six,  this 
stage  usually  occupying  about  a  week. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XIV.  384. 
3t.  One  who  remains  in  a  state  of  suspense ; 
a  waverer. 

I  may  adde  thereunto —Or  the  cautelousnes  of  suspend- 
ers and  not  forward  conclnders  in  these  times. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  ii.  5. 

SUSpensation  (sus-pen-sa'shon),  n.  [<  suspense 
+  -ation.']   A  temporary  cessation.   Imp.  Diet. 

suspense!  (sus-pens');  *•  *•  [<  L-  suspensus,  pp. 
of  suspendere,  hang,  suspend:  see  suspend.]  To 
suspend.  Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (ed.  1836), 
p.  101.    (Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  226.) 

suspense!  (sus-pens'),  a.  [<  OP.  suspens  =  Sp. 
suspense,  <  L.  suspensus,  pp. :  see  suspense,  v.] 

1.  Held  or  lifted  up;  suspended. 
Whenne  thai  rooteth,  raise  hem  with  thl  hande. 

That  thai  suspense  a  partie  so  may  stande. 

Patladixts,  Uusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  85. 

2.  Held  in  doubt  or  expectation;  also,  express- 
ing or  proceeding  from  suspense  or  doubt. 

All  Minds  are  suspense  with  expectation  of  a  new  As- 
sembly, and  the  Assembly  for  a  good  space  taken  up  with 
the  new  setling  of  it  self.     Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 
Expectation  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second  or  oppose.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  418. 

suspense  (sus-pens'),  n.  [Formerly  also  sus- 
pence;  <  P.  suspense,  the  act  of  suspending, 
<  svspens,  suspended:  see  suspense,  a.  and  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  suspended;  specifically, 
the  state  of  having  the  mind  or  thoughts  sus- 
pended ;  especially,  a  state  of  uncertainty,  usu- 
ally witn  more  or  less  apprehension  or  anxiety ; 
indetermination;  indecision. 

I  find  my  thoughts  almost  In  suspense  betwixt  yea  and 
no.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

Without  Preface,  or  Pretence, 
To  hold  thee  longer  in  Suspence. 

Congreve,  An  Impossible  Thing. 

2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  stop.     [Rare.] 
A  cool  su^ense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  250. 

3.  Suspension;  a  holding  in  an  undetermined 
state. 

Suspence  of  iudgement  and  exercise  of  charitie. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Poliiy,  iv.  14. 

4.  In  law,  suspension ;  a  temporary  cessation 
of  a  man's  right,  as  when  the  rent  or  other 
profits  of  land  cease  by  unity  of  possession  of 
land  and  rent.— suspense  account,  in  bookkeeping, 
an  account  in  which  sums  received  or  disbursed  are  tem- 
porarily entered,  until  their  proper  place  in  the  books  is 
determined. 

Suspensi  (sus-pen'si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  suspen- 
sus, pp.  ot  suspendere,  hang:  see  suspense,  a.] 
If.  In  ormth.,  the  humming-birds  or  Trochili- 
dee :  so  called  from  their  habit  of  hovering  on 
the  wing,  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  in  front  of 
flowers.  IlUger,  1811. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  divi- 
sion of  butterflies,  including  those  whose  chrys- 
alids  are  simply  suspended,  not  succinct:  con- 
trasted with  SUfCmneU. 

suspensibility  (sus-pen-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  «««- 
pensible  +  -ity.]  The  capacity  of  being  sus- 
pensible,  or  sustainable  from  falling  or  sink- 
ing: as,  the  su^ensibiUty  of  indurated  clay  in 
water.    Imp.  Diet. 

suspensible  (sus-pen'si-bl),  a.  [<  suspense  + 
•me.']  Capable  of  being  suspended,  or  held 
from  sinking.    Imp.  Diet. 

suspension  (sus-pen'shon),  n.  [<  P.  suspension 
=  Sp.  suspension  =  Pg.'su^ensSo  =  It.  sospen- 
sione,  <  L.  suspensio{n^,  the  act  or  state  of  hang- 
ing up,  a  vaulting,  <  suspendere,  pp.  suspensus, 
hang  up :  see  suspend.]  1.  The  act  of  suspend- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  suspended ;  the  act  or 
state  of  hanging  from  a  support ;  hence,  the 
state  of  being  held  up  or  kept  in  any  way  from 
falling  or  sinking,  as  in  a  liquid. —  2.  The  act 
of  suspending,  or  delajong,  interrupting,  ceas- 
ing, or  stopping  for  a  time ;  the  state  of  being 
delayed,  interrupted,  etc.  (o)  The  act  of  stopping 
or  ceasing :  as,  a  siu^ension  of  pain. 

He  consented  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  PrescoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13, 

(&)  The  act  of  refraining  from  decision,  determination, 
sentence,  execution,  or  the  like :  as,  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment or  opinion,  (c)  The  act  of  causing  the  operation  or 
eSect  of  something  to  cease  tor  a  time :  as,  tte  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Practically,  nobill  escapes  commitment— save,  of  course, 
bills  introduced  by  committees,  and  a  few  which  may  now 
and  then  be  crowded  through  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  granted  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  ii. 


Example  of  Suspen^on. 
',  preparation;    6,  percus- 
sion ;  c,  resolution. 


suspensor 

((2)  The  act  of  ceasing  to  pay  debts  or  claims  on  account 
of  financial  inability ;  business  failure:  M,the  euimension 
of  a  bank  or  commercial  house,  (e)  Temporary  deprivar 
Hon  of  office,  power,  prerogative,  or  any  other  privilege : 
as,  the  stispensitm  of  an  otflcer  or  of  a  clergyman.  (/)  In 
la/w :  (1)  The  temporary  stop  of  a  man's  right,  as  when  a 
seigniozy,  rent,  or  other  profit  out  of  land  lies  dormant 
for  a  time,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  possession  of  the 
seignioiy,  rent,  etc.,  and  of  the  land  out  of  which  they 
issue.  (2)  In  Scots  law,  a  process  in  the  supreme  civil  or 
criminal  court  by  which  execution  or  diligence  on  a  sen- 
tence or  decree  is  stayed  until  the  judgment  of  the  su- 
preme court  is  obtained  on  the  point. 

3.  That  which  is  suspended  or  hung  up,  or  that 
which  is  held  up,  as  in  a  liquid. 

Certain  very  ferruginous  clays  under  experiment,  the 

later  suspcTisione  from  which  are  amber-colored,  change 

thus  very  decidedly  and  obviously  from  summerto  winter  ■ 

in  a  vessel  which  is  kept  in  the  temperature  of  my  study. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  XXIX.  3. 

4.  The  act  of  keeping  a  person  in  suspense  or 
doubt. — 5.  Inmtisic:  (a)  The  act,  process,  or  re- 
sult of  prolonging  or  sustaining  a  tone  in  one 
chord  into  a  following  chord,  in  which  at  first  it 
is  a  dissonance,  but  into  which  it  is  immediately 
merged  by  a  conjunct  progression  upward  or 
downward.  The  sounding  of  the  tone  in  the  first  chord 
is  called  the  pr^araUon  of  the  suspension,  its  dissonant 
sounding  in  the  second  the  percussion,  and  its  final  pas- 
sage into  consonance  the  resolution.  Usually  the  term 
suspension  is  used  only  when  the  resolution  is  downward, 
rektrdation  being  the  common  term  when  the  resolution 
is  upward.  (See  retardation,  4  (6).)  When  two  or  more 
voice-parts  undergo  suspension 
at  once,  the  suspension  is  called 
double,  triple,  etc.  Suspension 
was  the  earliest  method  selected 
for  introducing  dissonances  into 
regular  composition.  (See  prep- 
aration, 9  (S).)  Its  success  de- 
pends largely  on  the  exact  har- 
monic relations  of  the  suspend- 
ed tone  to  the  chord  in  which  it  is  dissonant^  and  on  the 
way  in  which  its  dissonance  is  rhythmically  emphasized. 
(6)  The  tone  thus  suspended. — 6.  In  a  vehicle, 
any  method  of  supporting  the  body  clear  of  the 

axles,  as  by  springs,  side-bars,  or  straps Blfl- 

lax  suspension.  See  bifiar.—Ciitical  suspension  of 
Judgment.  See  critical. — Indagatory  suspension  of 
opimont.  See  indagatory. — YlenB  in  suspension,  in 
Scots  lam,  those  pleas  which  show  some  matter  of  tempo- 
rary incapacity  to  proceed  with  the  action  or  suit.— Points 
of  suspension,  in  mech.,  the  points,  as  in  the  axis  of  a 
beam  or  balance,  at  which  the  weights  act,  or  from  which 
they  are  suspended.— Sist  on  a  suspension.  See  sist.— 
Suspension  and  interdict,  in  Scots  law,  a  judicial  reme- 
dy competent  in  the  bill  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
when  the  object  is  to  stop  or  interdict  some  act  or  to  pre- 
vent some  encroachment  on  property  or  possession,  or  in 
general  to  stay  any  unlawful  proceetSing.  The  remedy  is 
applied  for  by  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict.— Sus- 
pension-bridge. SeeMdpel.- Suspenslonhub.  See 
Tmb.~  Suspension  of  arms.    See  the  quotation. 

If  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  for  a  very  short  period, 
or  at  a  particular  place,  or  for  a  temporary  purpose,  such 
as  for  aparley,  or  a  conference,  or  for  removing  the  wound- 
ed and  buiying  the  dead  after  a  battle,  it  is  called  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms.    H.  JP.  HaUeck,  International  Law,  xxviL  1 3. 

Suspension-railway,  a  railway  in  which  the  body  of 
the  carriage  is  suspended  from  an  elevated  track  or  tracks 
on  which  the  wheels  run.=Syn.  2.  Intermisslm,,  etc. 
(see  stopl,  ji.),  interruption,  withholding.— 2.  (d)  Bank- 
ruptcy, etc.    See  failure. 

suspension-drill  (sus-pen'shon-dril),  n.  A  ver- 
tical drilling-machine  carried  by  a  &ame  which 
may  be  bolted  to  the  oeUing  or  other  support 
overhead:  used  in  metal-work,  as  for  boiler- 
plates.   E.  S.  Knight. 

suspensive  (sus-pen'siv),  a.  [<  P.  suspensif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  suspensive  =  It.  sospensivo,  suspensiiio,  < 
ML.  *suspensvBus  (in  deriv.),<  L.  suspendere,  pp. 
sjtspewstts,  suspend:  sea  suspend,  suspense.]  1. 
Tending  to  suspend,  or  to  keep  in  suspense; 
causing  interruption;  uncertain;  doubtful;  de- 
liberative. 

These  few  of  the  lords  were  sugpenxive  in  their  judg- 
ment. Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  139. 
And  in  suspensive  thoughts  a  while  doth  hover. 

J.  Beawmont,  Psyche,  ii.  97. 
2.  Having  the  power  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  something. 

In  every  way  the  better  plan  may  be  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  power,  under  a  democracy,  will  centre  In  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  and  ...  by  subjecting  It  to  a  suspensive 
veto.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  321. 

We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  suspensive  veto. 

Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxv.  (Eneyc.  Diet.) 
Suspensive  conditions,  conditions  which  make  the  com- 
mencement of  a  legal  transaction  or  title  dependent  upon 
the  happening  or  not  happening  of  a  future  uncertain 
fact. 

suspensively  (sus-pen'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  sus- 
pensive manner. 

We  become  aerial  creatures,  so  to  speak,  resting  gunmen- 
sivdy  on  things  above  the  world. 

B.  Bushnen,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  86. 

suspensor  (sus-pen'sor),  n.     [=  F.  suspenseur, 

<  ML.  suspensor,  <  L.  suspendere,  pp.  suspensus, 

suspend:  s&esuspend,suspense.]  Onewhoorthat 

which  suspends,    (a)  in  surg.,  a  suspensory  bandageu 


suspensor 

(i)  In  tot.,  the  filament  or  chain  of  cells  at  the  extremity 
ol  which  the  developing  emhryo  is  situated.  Also  called 
proemirryo.  (o)  In  anat.,  the  anspensory  ligament  of  the 
liver,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  by  means  of  which  the  liver  is 
attached  to,  as  If  suspended  from,  the  diaphragm,  (d)  In 
zool.f  a  suspensorium. 

suspensorial  (sus-pen-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  suspen- 
sori-um  +  -al.'i  Serving  to  suspend;  of  the 
nature  or  having  the  function  of  a  suspensor; 
speeifleally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  suspensori- 
um of  the  lower  jaw:  as,  the  hyomandibular  or 
suspensorial  cartilage.  Suxley,  Anat.  Invert., 
p.  557. 

suspenBorium  (sus-jen-so'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  «««- 
pensoria  (-&).  [NL.,  neut.  of  *suspensorius, 
suspensory:  see  suspensory.']  That  which  sus- 
pends; a  suspensor  or  suspender.  Specifically 
—  (o)  The  hone  or  bones  forming  the  means  by  which 
the  lower  jaw  is  indirectly  articulated  with  the  skull  in 
vertebrates  below  mammals.  It  is  morphologically  the 
proximal  bone  or  proximal  element  of  the  mandibular 
arch,  and  includes  the  representative  of  the  malleus  of 
Mammalia.  In  Sauropeida  (birds  and  reptiles)  it  is  a 
single  bone,  the  quadrate;  in  lower  vertebrates  it  may 
consist  of  a  series  of  bones,  or  be  cartilaginous  or  liga- 
mentous. (See  cuts  under  ^imdrate,  Ratia,  Pythmddse,  and 
CroUius.)  In  fishes  the  hyomandibular  bone  is  the  princi- 
pal suspensorium.  (See  cuts  naieipalaiUxpmdrate,  Spatu- 
laria,  and  teleost.}  (6)  The  suspensory  ligament  in  the 
Acanthccephaia  {Behinorhyn^hiai),  a  cord  traversing  the 
anenterous  body-cavity,  supporting  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  either  sex.  Also  called  ligamentum  suspensoriUTn. 
See  cut  under  Acanthocephala. 

SUSpensoriUS  (sus-pen-so'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  suspen- 
sorii  (-i).  [Nli. :  see  suspensory.]  A  suspen- 
sory muscle — SuBpensorlUB  duodeni,  a  band  of 
plain  muscular  fibers  connecting  the  lower  end  of  the 
duodenum  with  the  connective  tissue  about  the  celiac 
axis. 

suspensory  (sus-pen'so-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  sus- 
pensoir,  suspensoire  ='Sp.  Pg.  suipensorio  =  It. 
sospensorio,  <  NL.  *stiipen8ori%ts,  <  L.  suspen- 
dere,  pp.  suspensu^  suspend:  see  suspense,  sus- 
pend^ I,  a.  1.  Ill  ana j.  and  ;?o67.,  adapted  or 
serving  to  suspend  a  part  or  organ;  suspend- 
ing; suspensorial:  as,  the  cremaster  is  a  sus- 
pensory muscle;  the  quadrate  is  a  suspensory 
bone. — 2.  In  surg.,  forming  a  special  kind  of 
sling,  in  which  an  injured  or  diseased  part  is 
suspended:  as,  a  si^s^ensor^ bandage  or  belt  for 
the  scrotum  in  orchitis. — 3.  Suspending;  caus- 
ing interruption  or  delay ;  staying  effect  or  op- 
eration :  as,  a  suspensory  proposal Suapenaoiy 

bandage,  in  aurg.,  a  bag  attached  to  a  strap  or  bel^ 
used  to  support  the  scrotum. — SuspenBorv  ligament. 
See  ligament.— BvispinBOry  ligament  Of  the  axis,  liga- 
mentous fibers  which  pass  from  the  summit  of  the  odon- 
toid process  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Also 
called  middle  odontoid  ligament. — Suspensory  ligament 
of  the  incus,  a  delicate  ligament  descending  m)m  the  roof 
of  the  tympanum  to  the  upper  part  of  the  incus. — Suspen- 
sory liigament  of  the  lens,  the  annular  ligament,  a  dif- 
ferentiated section  of  the  hyaline  membrane  of  the  vitre- 
ous body,  which  passes  from  the  ciliary  processes  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  Also  called  zone  or  zonvle  of  Zinn. 
— Suspensory  ligament  of  the  maUeus,  a  delicate  liga- 
ment descendmg  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the 
head  of  the  malleus. 

II.  n.j  pi.,  suspensories  (-riz).  A  suspensory 
muscle,  ligament,  bone,  or  bandage ;  a  suspen- 
sorium. 

SUS.  per  coll.  [An  abbr.  of  L.  suspensioper  col- 
lum,  han^ng  by  the  neck:  see  suspension,  per, 
collar.']    Hanging  by  the  neck. 

SUSpercoUate  (sus-p6r-kol'at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  su^ercollated,  ppr.  susperoollatvng.  [<  sus, 
per  coll.  +  -ate^.]  To  hang  by  the  neck. 
[Ludicrous.] 

fTone  of  us  Duvals  have  been  mspercoUated  to  my  know- 
ledge. Thack&ray,  Denis  Duval,  i. 

suspicabilityt  (sus'^pi-ka-bil'l-ti),  n.  [<  suspi- 
caole  +  -ity  (see  -hility).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  suspieable.  JOr.H.More.  (JSnoye.Diet.) 

snspicablet  (sus'pi-ka-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  suspicabi- 
lis,  conjectural,  <  L'.'  suspicari,  mistrust,  sus- 
pect, <  suspicere,  suspect:  see  suspecf  That 
may  be  suspected ;  hable  to  suspicion. 

Sugpicable  principles  and  .  .  .  extravagant  objects. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  p.  121. 
[{Lathmn.) 

snspiciencyf  (sus-pish'en-si),  n.  [<  "suspi- 
eien{t)  (<  L.  su^picien(U)s,  ppr.  of  suspicere, 
suspect)  +  -cy.]  Suspiciousness;  suspicion. 
[Bare.] 

The  want  of  it  [perfect  obedience]  should  not  deject  us 
with  a  su»pieieney  of  the  want  of  grace. 

Bp.  HopMns,  Sermons,  xiv. 

suspicion  (sus-pish'gn),  n.  [<  ME.  suspicion, 
suspemoun,  susspecion,  <  OP.  suspicion,  also  sus- 
pegon,  soupeson,  souppechon,  soupgon,  F.  stispi- 
cion,  soupgon  (>  B.  soupgon)  =  OSp.  suspicion  = 
Pg.  suspeieSo  =  It.  sospezione,  sospinione,  <  L. 
suspidoiriy),  suspitio(n-),  mistrust,  distrust,  sus- 
picion, <  suspicere,  suspect:  see  suspect.']  1. 
The  act  of  suspecting;  the  feeling  of  one  who 
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suspects:  the  sentiment  or  passion  which  is 
excited  by  si^ns  of  evil,  danger,  or  the  like, 
without  sufficient  proof;  the  ima^nation  of 
the  existence  of  something,  especially  some- 
thing wrong,  without  proof  or  with  but  slight 
proof. 

AUe  saf  Gawein  and  Elizer,  thei  wolde  not  slope,  but 
were  euer  in  sttsspecion  of  the  saisnes  that  were  so  many 
in  the  londe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  lit  639. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  v.  6. 11. 
3t.  Thought. 

Cordeilla,  out  of  meer  love,  without  the  suspicion  of  ex- 
pected reward,  at  the  message  only  of  her  Father  in  dis- 
tress, powrs  forth  true  filial  tears.      MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

3.  Suggestion;  hiut;  small  quantity;  slight 
degree.    [CoUoq.] 

He  was  engaged  in  brushing  a  suspicion  of  dust  from  his 
black  gaiters.  TrMope,  Last  Chron.  of  Barset,  xlix. 

A  mere  spice  or  suspicion  of  austerity,  which  made  it 
[the  weather]  dl  the  more  enjoyable. 

Hawthorne,  Our  Old  Home,  near  Oxford. 

=Syn.  1.  Jealousy,  distrusli  mistrust,  doubt^  fear,  mis- 
giving. 

suspicion  (sus-pish'on)j  V.  t.  [<  suspidon,  n.] 
To  regard  with  suspicion;  suspect;  mistrust; 
doubt.     [Chiefly  eoUoq.] 

The  folks  yereabouts  didn't  never  like  him  'cause  he 
didn't  preach  enough  about  hell,  and  the  weepin'  and 
wailin'  and  gnashin'  o'  teeth.  They  somehow  swspicianed 
he  wasn't  quite  sound  on  hell. 

Harpen's  Mag.,  LXXX.  349. 

suspicional  (sus-pish'on-al),  a.  [<  suspi(non  + 
-af.]  Of  or  pertaining"to  suspicion;  especially, 
characterized  by  morbid  or  insane  suspicions : 
as,  a  suspicional  delusion.     [Becent.] 

She  displayed  the  same  emotional  mobility  and  sus- 
picional tendencies  which  characterized  her  gifted  son. 
Alien,  and  Wewrol.,  XI.  347. 

suspicious  (sus-pish'us),  a.  [<  F.  suspicieux  = 
Sp.  sospechoso  =  It.  sospizioso,  <  L.  suspiciosus, 
suspitiosus,  full  of  suspicion,  <  suspicio{n-),  sus- 
picion: see  suspicion.]  1.  Inclined  to  suspect; 
apt  to  imagine  without  proof ;  entertaining  sus- 
picion or  distrust;  distrustful;  mistrustful. 

The  Chinians  are  very  suspiU&uSj  and  doe  not  trust 
strangers.  BaMuyVt  Voyages,  II.  263. 

Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work  to  make 
men  of  merit  smpiamus  of  each  other.  Pope. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion,  mistrust,  or  fear. 

A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces ;  we 
have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  countenance.  Swift. 

3.  Liable  to  cause  suspicion;  adapted  to  raise 
suspicion;  questionable:  as, st«spicM)Ms innova- 
tions; a  person  met  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances. 

And  for  that  we  shall  not  seeme  that  we  speake  at  large, 
and  doe  recounte  an  historie  verie  siumiciotts,  brief ely  we 
will  touche  who  were  they  that  bought  this  horse,  and  did 
possesse  him. 

Ouevara,  Xetters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677X  p.  128. 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  4. 
In  f  aot.  Uncle  Bill  was  Aunt  Lois's  weak  point,  and  the 
comers  of  her  own  mouth  were  observed  to  twitch  in  such 
a  suspicious  manner  that  the  whole  moral  force  of  her  ad- 
monition was  destroyed.  H.  B.  SUnce,  Oldtown,  p.  349. 
=Syn.  1.  Jealous. — 3.  Doubtful,  dubious, 
suspiciously  (sus-pish'us-H),  acfe.  1.  In  a  sus- 
picious manner ;  with  suspicion. 

Methought  I  spied  two  fellows 
That  through  two  streets  together  walk'd  aloof. 
And  wore  their  eyes  suspiciously  upon  us. 

Fletcher  and  Bmoley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  3. 

2.  So  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

I  should  have  thought  the  finished  tense  neither  very 
common  in  the  independent  jussive  nor  suspiciously  rare 
in  the  dependent.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  IX.  161. 

suspiciousness  (sus-pish'us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  suspicious,  in  any  sense. 
Fuller. 

suspiral(sus'pi-ral),  n.  [<  OF.  souspiral,  sous- 
pvrail,  F.  soupirail  =  Pr.  sospiralh,  <  ]UXi.  *sus- 
pi/racuVam,  a  breathing-hole,  a  vent,  <  L.  sus- 
pirare,  breathe  out:  see  suspire.   Cf.  spiracle.'] 

1.  A  breathing-hole ;  a  spiracle;  a  vent. 

No  mau  shall  hurt,  cut,  or  destroy  any  pipes,  sesperals, 
or  windvents  pertaining  to  the  conduit,.under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. Calthrop's  Reports  (1670).    (Nares.) 

Suspyral  of  a  cundyte,  spiraculum,  suspiraculnra. 

MS.  Hairl.  221,  f.  168.    (JSaMvioeU.) 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground  to- 
ward a  cistern  or  conduit.  Bailey,  1731.  [Rare 
in  both  senses.] 

suspiration  (sus-pi-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  suspira- 
tio{n-),  a  sighing,  a  deep  breath,  <  suspirare, 
breathe  out,  si^:  see  suspire.^  The  act  of 
sighing,  or  fetching  a  long  and  deep  breath;  a 
deep  respiration ;  a  sigh. 


sustain 

windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  I.  2.  79. 

suspire  (sus-pir'),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  suspired, 
ppr.  suspiring.  [<  OP.  souspirer,  P.  soupirer  = 
Sp.  Pg.  suspirar  =  It.  sospvrare,  <  L.  suspirare, 
breathe  out,  draw  a  deep  breath,  sigh,  <  sus-, 
subs-,  for  sub-,  under,  +  spirare,  breathe,  blow: 
see  spvre^.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  fetch  a  long,  deep 
breath;  sigh. 

Earth  turned  in  her  sleep  with  pain, 
Sultrily  suspired  for  proof. 

Browning,  Serenade  at  the  Tilla, 
2t.  To  breathe. 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  iii.  4.  80. 

Il.t  trans.  To  sigh  or  long  for. 

0  glorious  morning,  wherein  was  born  the  expectation 
of  nations,  and  wherein  the  long  suspired  Redeemer  of  the 
world  did,  as  his  prophets  had  cryed,  rend  the  heavens, 
and  come  down  in  the  vesture  of  humanity ! 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Beliquiss,  p.  269. 

SUSpiret  (sus-pir'),  n.  [=  P.  soupir  =  Pr.  sos- 
pir,  aospire  =  Sp.  Pg.  suapiro  =  It.  sospiro,  a 
sigh  (cf .  L.  suspiriMm,  a  sigh,  deep  breathing, 
asthma);  from  the  verb.]  A  deep  breath;  a 
sigh. 

Or  if  you  cannot  spare  one  sad  suspire. 
It  doth  not  bid  you  laugh  them  to  their  graves. 
Middletan,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  v.  1. 

SUSpirioUB  (sus-pir'i-us),  o.    [<  Mli.  suspvriosv^, 
breathing  hard,  asthmatic,  <  L.  suspirimn,  a 
sigh,  deep  breathing,  asthma:  see  suspire,  n.] 
Sighing.     [Rare.] 
That  condition  of  breathing  called  sutpirious. 

Reynolds,  Epidemic  Meningitis,  I.  507. 

SUSS  (sus),  n.  and  v.    A  variant  of  soss^. 
SUSSapinet,  ri.    A  kind  of  silk.    Fairholt. 
I'll  deck  my  Alvida 
In  sendal,-and  in  costly  sussapine. 
Oreene,  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England. 

SUSSarara,  n.  Same  as  siserary.  Goldsmith, 
Vicar,  xxi. 

Sussex  marble.  In  geol.,  a  marble  composed 
almost  entirely  of  two  or  more  species  of  Pal- 
uctma,  and  forming  thiu  beds  intercalated  in 
the  so-called  Wealden  clay  (see  Wealden)  m 
Kent  and  Sussex,  Kngland:  it  was  formerly 
used  to  considerable  extent,  especially  in  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  for  slender  shafts  to  support 
the  triforia,  as  at  Canterbury  and  Chichester. 

Both  these  varieties  of  marile  [the  Purbeck  and  Sussex] 
have  now  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  being  inferior,  both 
in  richness  of  colouring  and  durability,  to  the  more  an- 
cient and  crystalline  marbles  of  the  British  Isles. 

Hull,  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  119. 

Sussex  pig.    See  pig^. 

sustain  (sus-tan'),  V.  [<  ME.  susteinen,  susteynen, 
sustenen,  susteenen,  <  OP.  sustener,  sustenir,  sos- 
tenir,  soustenir,  P.  soutenir  =  Pr.  sostener  =  Sp. 
sostener  =  Pg.  soster  =  It.  sostenere,  <  L.  susU- 
nere,  hold  up,  uphold,  keep  up,  support,  endure, 
sustain,  <  sus-,  subs-,  for  sub-,  under,  4-  tenere, 
hold:  see  tenant.  Gt.  attain,  contain,  detain, 
pertain,  retain,  etc.,  and  susUnent,  sustenance, 
sustentate,  etc.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  holdup;  bear 
up;  uphold;  support. 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house. 

ShaJe.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  376. 
Foure  very  high  marble  pillars  which  sustain  a  very  lofty 
vault.  Coryat,  Crudities,  L  164. 

2.  To  hold  suspended;  keep  from  falling  or 
sinking:  as,  a  rope  sustains  a  weight;  to  am«- 
tain  one  in  the  water. — 3.  To  keep  from  sink- 
ing in  despondency ;  support. 

But  longe  thei  myght  not  this  endure ;  but  than  com 

Bretell,  and  hem  gustened,  and  moche  he  hem  comforted. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  1B5. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  another  life 

to  sustain  him  under  the  evils  In  this  world,  he  is  of  all 

creatures  the  most  miserable.  TUlotson. 

4  To  maintain;  kee^  up;  especially,  to  keep 
aJive;  support;  subsist;  nourish:  as,  provi- 
sions to  sustain  a  family  or  an  army;  food 
insufficient  to  sustain  life. 

n  you  think  gods  but  feigned,  and  virtue  painted. 
Know  we  sustain  an  actual  residence. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  S. 
0  sacred  Simples  that  our  life  sustain. 
And,  when  it  flies  vs,  call  it  back  again ! 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa's  Weeks,  L  8. 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diflns'd, 
Sustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Cowper,  Taak,  vL  222. 
5.  To  support  in  any  condition  by  aid;  vindi- 
cate, comfort,  assist,  or  relieve ;  favor. 

No  man  may  seme  tweyn  lordis ;  for  ethh-  he  schal  hate 
the  toon,  and  loue  the  tother,  ethir  he  shal  msteune  the 
toon,  and  dispise  the  tothir.  tTydif,  Mat"  vt  24, 
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Hia  BODS,  who  seek  the  t^ant  to  mitain,  .  .  . 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv'd. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  vi.  1121. 

6.  To  endure  without  failing  or  yielding;  bear 
up  against;  stand:  as,  able  to  sustain  a  shook. 

But  he  sustened  the  bataile  so  that  noon  myght  hym  re- 
meve  more  than  it  hadde  ben  a-dongon. 

Merlin  (fi.  B.  T.  S.),  lii.  389. 
The  old  man,  lying  downe  with  his  face  Tpward,  gm- 
tained  the  Sunne  and  showers  terrible  violence. 

PureTtas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  454. 

Ill  qualified  to  mgtain  a  comparison  with  the  awful 

temples  of  the  middle  ages.       llacavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 

At  last  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  sustained  the  gaze  in 

which  all  his  returning  faith  seemed  concentrated. 

fl.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  PUgrim,  p.  176. 

7.  To  suffer;  have  to  submit  to;  bear;  undergo. 
You  shaU  suxtain  moe  new  disgraces. 

Shale,  Hen.  Vin.,  iii.  2.  5. 
His   Bubiects  and  marchants  haue  sustaijied  sundry 
damages  and  ablations  of  their  goods. 

HaMuyt'i  Voyages,  1. 148. 
Ihey  sustained  much  trouble  in  Germanie. 

PwreTuis,  Pilgrimage,  p.  161. 

8.  To  admit  or  support  as  correct  or  valid: 
hold  as  well  founded:  as,  the  court  sustained 
the  action  or  suit. —  9.  To  support  or  main- 
tain; establish  by  evidence ;  bear  out;  prove; 
confirm;  make  good;  corroborate:  as,  such 
facts  sustain  the  statement;  the  evidence  is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge. — 10.  In 
music,  of  tones,  to  prolong  or  hold  to  full  time- 
value;  render  in  a  legato  or  sostenuto  manner. 
—Sustaining  pedal.  aeoped(a.  =Syn.  1.  To  prop.— 4. 
See  living.— 8  and  9.  To  sanction,  approve,  ratify,  justify. 

II.  intrans.    If.  To  sustain  one's  self;   rest 
for  support. 

She  .  .  .  thus  endureth,  til  that  she  was  so  mate 
That  she  ne  hath  foot  on  which  she  may  tuttene. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  L  177. 

2.  To  bear;  endure;  suffer.     [Rare.] 

Diogenes's  opinion  is  to  be  accepted,  who  commended 
not  them  which  abstained,  but  them  which  sustained. 

Boom,  Advancement  of  Xearning,  ii. 

SUBtaint  (sus-tan'),  n.    [<  sustain, ».]    One  who 
or  that  which  upholds ;  a  sustainer. 
I  lay  and  slept ;  I  waked  again ; 
For  my  sustain 
Was  the  Lord.  MiUm,,  Ps.  ML 

sustainable  (sus-ta'na-bl),  a.  [<  sustain  + 
-ahle."]  Capable  of  being  sustained  or  main- 
tained :  as,  the  action  is  not  sustainable.  N.  A. 
Rev.,  CXX.  463. 
sustained  {sus-tand'),i'-  a.  1.  Kept  up  ormain- 
tained  uniformly,  as  at  one  pitch  or  level,  es- 
pecially a  high  pitch,  or  at  the  same  degree, 
especially  a  mgh  degree. 

I^ever  can  a  vehement  and  sustained  spirit  of  fortitude 
be  kindled  in  a  people  by  a  war  of  calculation. 

Burke,  A  Begicide  Peace,  i. 
Oeniuses  are  commonly  believed  to  excel  other  men  in 
their  power  ot  sustained  attention. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  423. 

2.  In  Tier.,  same  as  supported:  see  also  sur- 
mounted.— Sustained  note  or  tone,  in  m/uxic,  a  tone 
maintained  for  several  beats  or  measures  in  a  middle  voice- 
part  while  the  other  parts  progress.  Compare  organ- 
point. 

sustainer  (sus-ta'nfer),  n.     [<  sustain  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  sustains,    (o)  A  supporter, 
maintainer,  or  upholder. 
The  first  founder,  sustaiTier,  and  continuer  thereof. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  170. 

[{LaOumn.) 
(6t)  A  sufferer. 

But  thyself  hast  a  sustainer  been 
Of  much  affliction  in  my  cause. 

Chapman,  Hiad,  xxiii.  524. 
(c)  In  entom.,  same  as  sustentor. 
SUStaiument  (sus-tan'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  sus- 
tenement,  <  OF.  soustenement,  <  soustener,  sus- 
tain: see  sustain  and -mere*.]  The  act  or  sus- 
taining; maintenance;  support;  also,  one  who 
or  that  which  sustains  or  supports. 

Whan  Arthur  hadde  slain  Magloraa  the  kinge  that  was 
the  suslenement  of  the  saisnes,  and  the  kynge  looth  hadde 
smyte  of  the  hande  of  the  kynge  Syuarus,  than  fledde  thei 
alle.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  691. 

They  betook  them  to  the  Woods,  and  liv'd  by  hunting, 
which  was  thir  only  sustainment.    Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
Haising  hand  and  head 
Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach,  yet  yearn 
For  all  hope,  all  st^tainment,  all  reward. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  Invocation. 

sustenance  (sus'te-nans),  n.  [<  ME.  suste- 
nance, susUnanoeX'O^.  soustenance,  sustenance, 
F.  soutenance  =  Pr.  sostenensa  =  It.  sostenema, 
<  LL.  sustinentia,  a  sustaining,  endurance,  pa- 
tience, <  L.  sustinen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sustinere,  sus- 
tain, endure:  see  susUnent,  sustain."]  1.  An 
upholding ;  the  act  of  bearing.     [Rare.] 

The  cheerful  sustenance  of  the  cross. 

Barrow,  Works  (ed.  1831),  VI.  80. 
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2.  The  act  of  sustaining;  support;  mainte- 
nance ;  subsistence :  as,  the  siistenanee  of  life. 

So  fro  Herraeny  chaced  in-to  Fraunce, 
Full  long  the  kyng  ther  gaf  hym  sustinanee, 
At  Parys  died  as  happned  the  cas. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5689. 
There  are  unto  one  end  sundiy  meaQS :  as,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food,  many  sorts  of 
raiment  to  clothe  our  nakedness.  Hooker. 

3.  That  which  supports  life ;  food ;  provisions ; 
means  of  living. 

Yet  their  backs  need  not  envy  their  bellies ;  Bisket^ 
Olaves,  Garlick,  and  Onions  being  their  principall  suste- 
nance. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  14. 

No  want  was  there  of  human  sustenance. 

Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing  roots. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden, 
=Syn.  2.  Siibsistence,  etc.  See  living. 
SUStentacle  (sus-ten'ta-kl),  n.  [<  L.  stistenta- 
cuhtm,  a  prop,  support,  <  sustentare,  hold  up, 
support:  see  SMSteJitofe.]  If.  A  prop;  support; 
foundation. 

For  first  it  will  be  a  ground  and  seat  for  forms ;  and, 
being  thaa  asustentade  or  foundation,  be  flUy  represented 
by  the  term  earth. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  App. 

3.  Same  as  sustentaculum. 
sustentacular  (sus-ten-tak'u-lar),  a.  [<  sus- 
tentaeul(um)  +  -arS.]  Supp'oriiing;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  sustentaculum — Sustentsicular  fibers 
of  the  retina,  a  peculiar  kind  of  non-nervous  tissue, 
arranged  in  columns,  passing  through  the  thickness  of  the 
retina  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  limiting  membrane, 
binding  together  and  supporting  the  more  delicate  ner- 
vous structures  of  that  membrane,  and  conferring  consis- 
tency upon  the  whole  structure.  Also  called  MiUlerian 
fibers  or  radial  fibers.—  Sustentacular  process  of  the 
calcaneum,  the  sustentaculum  tali  (which  see,  under 
«ute»t<u!u2u7»).— Sustentacular  tissue,  connective  tis- 
sue ;  especially,  the  Miillerian  fibers  (see  above). 

sustentaculum  (sus-ten-tak'u-lum),  n.i  pi.  sus- 
tentacula (-la).  [NL. :  see  sustentacle.]  A  sus- 
taining or  supporting  part  or  organ;  specifi- 
cally, a  strong  movable  spine  inserted  near 
the  termination  of  the  tarsus  of  each  posterior 
leg,  on  the  under  side,  in  spiders  of  the  genus 

jEpeira.    Blackwall,  1839 Sustentaculum  llenis, 

the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  spleen,  a  fold  of  perito- 
neum between  that  organ  and  the  diaphragm.—  Susten- 
taculum tall,  the  support  ot  the  talus  or  astragalus ; 
the  large  sustentacular  process  of  the  calcaneum  or  heel- 
bone,  upon  which  the  astragalus  or  ankle-bone  especially 
rests.    See  cuts  under /oof  and  hock. 

SUStentate  (sus'ten-tat),  v.  t. ;  .pret.  and  pp.  sus- 
tentated,  ppr.  sustentaOng.  [<  L.  sustentatus, 
pp.  of  sustentare,  hold  up,  support,  freq.  of 
susUnere,  hold  up,  support,  sustain:  see  sus- 
tain.]   To  sustain.     [Rare.] 

Sustentated,  fortified,  corroborated,  and  consoled. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ii. 

sustentation  (sus-ten-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  sus- 
tentacion,  <  OP.  sustentation,  sustentaclon,  F. 
sustentation  =  Sp.  sustentad^n  =  Pg.  sustenta- 
gSo  =  It.  sustentamone,  sostentazione,  <  L.  sus- 
tentaUo(n-),  delay,  forbearance,  sustenance,  lit. 
'  a  holding  up,'  <  sustentare,  pp.  sustentatus,  hold 
up,  support:  see sustentate."]  1.  Support;  pres- 
ervation from  falling  or  sinking. 

These  foure  are  the  most  notable  pyllers  or  sustenta- 
dens  that  the  earth  hath  in  heauen. 
R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Francisco  Lopez  (Fiist  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  349). 

These  steams,  once  raised  above  the  earth,  have  their 
ascent  and  sustentaMon  aloft  promoted  by  the  air.    Boyle. 

2.  Maintenance;  especially,  support  of  life; 
sustenance. 

Quat  brothyr  or  systyr  schal  comyn  into  this  fratemite, 
he  schal  payen,  to  the  susterUaciim  of  this  gylde,  v.  s., 
quanne  that  he  may  resonabely. 

English  Gilds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  67. 

Necessary  pronision  of  victuals,  and  whatsoeuer  els  mans 
life  for  the  swstentaMon  thereof  shall  require. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  307. 

It  [the  chameleon]  is  ...  a  very  abstemious  animal, 
and  such  as  by  reason  of  its  frigidity,  paucity  of  blood,  and 
latitancy  in  the  winter  .  .  .  will  long  subsist  without  a 
visible  sustentation.  Sir  T.  Browne,V\ilg.  Err.,  ilL  21. 
Sustentation  fund,  a  fund  collected  from  various  con- 
gregations, and  employed  in  sustaining  the  clergy  of  a 
church;  specifically,  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  a 
fund  out  of  which  an  equal  dividend  is  paid  to  ministers 
in  charge  of  congregations ;  this  is  generally  supplement- 
ed by  further  contributions  to  the  clergymen's  stipends, 
paid  either  from  the  fund  or  by  their  congregations.  In 
the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States  contribu- 
tions for  sustentation  are  devoted  to  the  supplementing 
of  the  incomes  of  pastors  whose  congregations  are  unable 
to  afford  them  adequate  support. 
SUStentative  (sus-ten'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  sustentate 
+  -we.]  Sustaining;  inaintaining;  affording 
nourishment  or  subsistence. 

Each  cell,  or  that  element  of  a  tissue  which  proceeds 
from  the  modification  of  a  cell,  must  needs  retain  its  sus- 
tentative  functions  so  Ipng  as  it  grows  or  maintains  a  con- 
dition of  equilibrium.  HvMey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  28. 
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sustentator  (sus'ten-ta-tor),  n.  [<  NL.  susten- 
tator,  <  L.  sustentare,  pp."  sustentatus,  hold  up : 
see  sustentate.]  In  anat.  and  sool.,  a  sustain- 
ing part  or  structure ;  a  sustentaculum  or  sus- 
tentor  (see  these  words).— sustentator  tunics 
mucosse,  a  thin  stratum  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibers 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  internal  sphincter 
of  the  anus.    Also  called  eormgatar  euHs  ani. 

sustention  (sus-ten'shon),  n.    [<  L.  as  if  *sus- 
tentio(n-),  <  sustinere,  pp.  sustentus,  sustain :  see 
sustaim.]    The  act  of  sustaining;  sustainment. 
[Rare.] 
A  feeling  capable  of  prolonged  sustention. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  277. 

sustentor  (sus-ten'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  sustentor,  < 
L.  sustinere,  pp.  sustentus,  sustain:  see  sustain.] 
In  entom.,  a  sustentator;  specifically,  of  the 
chrysalis  of  a  butterfly,  one  of  two. projections 
(homologous  with  the  soles  of  the  anal  prolegs 
of  the  larva)  which  assume  various  forms,  but 
are  always  directed  forward  so  as  easily  to 
catch  hold  of  the  retaining  membrane.  Also 
sustainer —  sustentor  ridge,  one  of  two  ridges  leading 
to  the  sustentors ;  it  is  homologous  with  the  limb  of  the 
anal  proleg. 

sustert,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  sister. 

sustinancet,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  sustenance. 

sustinentt  (sus'ti-nent),  n.  [<  L.  susUnen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  sustinere,  support,  sustain :  see  sustain. 
Of.  sustenance.]    Support. 

And  our  right  arme  the  Weedowe's  smiinent. 

Davies,  Microcosmus,  p:  70.    (Davies.) 

SUStrent.  n.    An  obsolete  plural  of  sister. 

SUSU  (so'sb), ».  [Beng.]  The  Gangetic  dolphin, 
Platanista  gangeUca.  Also  soosoo.  See  cut  im- 
der  Platanista.    Encyc.  ^n*.,  XII.  743. 

SUSUmber  (su'sum-b6r),  n.  The  macaw-bush. 
See  Solam/u/m. 

SUSUrrant  (su-sur'ant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  suaur- 
rante,  <  L.  susurrdn{t-)s,  ppr.  of  suswrare  (> 
It.  susurrare,  sussurare  =  Sp.  Pg.  susurrar), 
murmur,  whisper,  <   susurrus,   a  murmuring, 

■  whispering:  see  susurrus.].    Murmuring;  sigh- 
ing; whispering;  susurrous. 
The  soft  susurrant  sigh,  and  gently  murmuring  kiss.' 

Poe^  qf  Antijacobin,  p.  146.    (Davies.) 

susurration  (su-su-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  susurra- 
tion =  Sp.  susurradon  ="lt.  susurrazione,  <  LL. 
suswrratio(n-),  a  whispering,<  Ij.suswrare,  mur- 
mur, whisper:  see  suswrrant.]  A  whispering; 
a  soft  murmur. 

They  resembled  those  soft  susurratifms  of  the   trees 
wberewith  they  conversed. 

Howell,  Yocall  Forrest,  p.  2,    {Latham.) 

Over  all  the  dunes  there  is  a  constant  susurraHan,  a 
blattering  and  swarming  of  Crustacea. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  736. 

susurringly  (su-sur'ing-li)j  aii'W.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  Trtiisper;  whisperingly.  Encyc.  Diet. 
[Rare.] 

susurrous  (su-sur'us),  a.  [<  L.  susurrus,  mur- 
muring, whispering,  <  susurrus,  a,  murmuring, 
a  whispering:  see  susv/rrus.]  Whispering;  finl 
of  sounds  resembling  whispers ;  rustling. 

There  were  eyes  peering  through,  and  a  gentle,  suxur- 
rous  whispering.     W.  H.  Ruseett,  Diary  in  India,  II.  247. 

susurrus  (su-sur'us),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  susurro, 
<  L.  susurrus,  a  murmuring,  humming,  buzzing, 
whispering,  an  imitative  reduplication  of  -j/  sw 
=  Skt.  svar,  sound.]  A  soft  murmuring  or 
humming  sound;  a  whisper;  a  murmur. 

The  chant  of  their  vespers, 
Mingling  Its  notes  with  the  soft  susurrus  and  sighs  of  the 
branches.  LongfeUow,  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

sutet,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  suit. 

SUtelyf,  adv.    An  obsolete  form  of  suitly. 

sutert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  suitor. 

Sutherlandia  (suTH-6r-land'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (R. 
Brovm,  1811),  named  after  Jamies  Sutherland,  a 
Scottish  botanist  (end  of  17th  century).]  A  ge- 
nus of  leguminous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Galegese 
and  subtribe  Coluteee.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  an  erect  banner-petal,  prominent  and  somewhat 
acute  keel,  longitudinal^  bearded  style,  and  small  termi- 
nal stigma,  followed  by  a  membranous  inflated  ovoid  pod, 
with  reniform  seeds.  The  only  species,  S.  fruteseens,  is 
a  hoary  South  African  shrub,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves  of 
numerous  entire  leaflets,  and  handsome  scarlet  flowers 
grouped  in  short  axillary  racemes.  It  is  known  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  as  Cape  Vtadder-senna ;  its  powdered  roots 
and  leaves  are  said  to  have  been  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
eye. 

Suthora  (su-tho'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1838).] 
A  genus  of  babbling  thrushes,  of  the  group 
Crateropodes,  or  family  Timeliidx.  The  bill  has 
much  greater  depth  than  breadth  opposite  the  nostrils,  the 
rictal  bristles  are  nearly  obsolete,  the  nostrils  are  hidden  by 
antrorse  plumules,  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  about  the  same 
length,  and  the  culminal  ridge  is  rounded  and  tapers  to 
a  point.  About  a  dozen  species  inhabit  the  Himalayan 
regions,  extending  through  the  hills  of  Assam  and  Burma 
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to  those  of  China  and  Formosa ;  S.  nipaleneis  is  a  charac- 
tenstic  example.    The  genus  is  also  called  Temnorhie. 
sntile  (su'til),  a.    [<  L.  suUUs,  sewed  or  bound 
together,  <  suere,  pp.  sutus,  sew,  stitch,  join  to- 
gether: seesetci.]    Done  by  stitching. 

These  [crowns  and  garlands]  were  made  up  after  all  ways 
of  art,  compactile,  sutile,  plectile. 

Sir  T.  Brmme,  Uisc.  Tracts,  ii. 
Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  sutile  pic- 
tures, which  imitate  tapestry.        Jolmian,  Idler,  No.  13. 

SUtlet,  V.    See  suttle^. 

.sutler  (sut'16r),  n.  [Formerly  also  sutteler;  < 
MD.  soeteler,  later  soetelaer,  zoetelaer,  D.  zoete- 
laar  (=  MLG.  sudeler,  suteler,  sutteler),  a  ped- 
dler, victualer,  esp.  a  military  viotualer,  a  sut- 
ler, also  a  seuUion,  <  soeieleti,  later  zoetelen,  D. 
zoetelen,  act  as  sutler,  do  dirty  or  mean  work, 
peddle,  tr..soil,  sully,  =  LG.  suddeln  =  MHG. 
sudeln,  sully:  see  suttle^.']  A  person  who  fol- 
lows an  army  for  the  purpose  of  selling  pro- 
visions, liquors,  etc.,  to  the  troops. 

The  veiygutlera  and  horse  boyes  of  the  Campe  will  be 
able  to  rout  and  chase  them  without  the  staining  of  any 
Noble  sword.  MUton,  Church-Government,  i.  7. 

SUtlership  (sut'ler-ship),  n.  [<  sutler  +  -ship.'] 
The  office  or  occupation  of  a  sutler.  Harper's 
Mag.,  LXXIX.  178. 

SUtlery  (sut'16r-i),  n. ;  pi.  sutleries  (-iz).  [<  MD. 
soetel/rye,  later  soetelrye,  dirty  work,  drudgery, 
sordid  business,  <  soetelen,  do  dirty  work :  see 
sutler,  suttle^.']  1.  The  occupation  of  a  sutler; 
drudgery. 

Has  my  suUery,  tapstry,  laundrie,  mademeebetane  upp 
at  the  court?  Margton,  The  Fawne,  iv.  7. 

2.  A  place  where  provisions,  liquor,  etc.,  are 
sold;  a  sutler's  shop. 

sutlingf ,  p.  a.    An  obsolete  speUing  of  suttUng. 

Slltor  (sii'tor),  n.  [<  L.  mtor,  a  shoemaker, 
cobbler,  <  suere,  pp.  suius,  sew:  see  sewi.  Of. 
souter.l    A  cobbler. 

Sutoria  (su-to'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Nicholson,  1851), 
<  L.  sutor,  a  coTobler:  see  sutor.']  A  genus 
of  tailor-birds,  having  twelve  tail-feathers,  of 
which  the  middle  pair  are  long-exsBrted  be- 
yond the  rest  and  the  others  are  graduated. 
They  inhabit  India  and  Ceylon,  the  Burmese  countries, 
the  Malay  peninsula,  southern  China,  and  Java,  and  were 
formerly  included  in  the  genus  OrthoUmma.  S.  sictoria  or 
longieauda  is  the  long-tailed  tailor-bird  or  tailor-warbler, 
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very  eictensively  distributed  in  the  range  of  the  genus ;  iS. 
edaa  is  Javanese ;  and  S.  rmuyuKcoUis  inhabits  the  Malay 
peninsula.  Compare  the  cut  under  OrthoUmmt,  and  see 
cut  under  taUor-Sird. 
BUtorial  (su-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  sutor,  a  cobbler 
(see  sutor),  +  ■ial.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cob- 
bler; cobbling.    [Bare.] 

The  intervals  of  his  sfutorud  operations. 

Daily  Telegraph,  March  18, 1887.    (Eruyc.  Diet.) 

Sntra  (so'tra),  n.  [=  F.  soutra,  <  Skt.  sutra,  lit. 
a  thread,  string,  <  ■/  *»»>  sew,  cf.  L.  suere  =  B. 
sew^:  seesejel.]  In,Sansfcn<Mt.,abodyof  rules 
or  precepts,  in  Brahmanic  use,  applied  especially  to 
collections  of  three  classes :  (1)  arSAiJba^mtras,  directions 
concerning  the  more  elaborate  and  important  ceremonies ; 
(2)  grihyorsatras,  concerning  minor  or  household  rites  and 
practices ;  (3)  dharma-sutras,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
life,  the  duties  of  the  castes,  etc.  The  first  two  are 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  Yeda,  In  Buddhist  literature,  ap- 
plied to  general  expositions  of  doctrine,  the  sermons  of 
Buddha,  etc.,  constituting  the  second  of  the  three  princi- 
pal divisions. 

sutt  (sut),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  A  species  of 
sea-bird.    WMteaves.     [Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.] 

suttee  (su-te'),  n.  [Also,  better,  saH;  F.  suttie, 
suttee  (<  E.),  <  Hind,  sati,  a  faithful  wife,  esp. 
one  who  burns  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  husband;  hence  also  the  burning  itself; 
Skt.  sati,  tern,  of  sant,  existing,  true,  virtuous, 
abbr.  lvora''asant,  ppr.  of  ■/  as,  be,  exist :  see 
am,  is,  sooth.']  1.  A  Hindu  widow  who  immo- 
lates herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  either  with  the 
body  of  her  husband,  or  separately  if  he  died  at 
a  distance. —  3.  The  voluntary  self-immolation 
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of  Hindu  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
husbands  according  to  a  Brahmanieal  rite.  The 
custom  is  not  known  or  commanded  in  the  most  ancient 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  but  is  early  spoken  of  as 
highly  meritorious.  The  practice  is  now  abolished  in 
British  India,  and  is  all  but  extinct  in  the  native  states. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Dharmasabha  was  to  petition 
(Jovemment  against  the  abolition  of  Svttee — that  is,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  continuance  of  the  burning  of  widows. 

Maa  Mazier,  Biograph.  Essays,  p.  26. 

SUtteeism  (su-te'izm),  n.  [<  suttee  +  -ism.} 
The  practice  of  self-immolation  among  Hindu 
widows. 

SUttleH,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  subtle. 

SUttle^t  (sut'l),  V.  i.  [Also  sutle;  <  MD.  soetelen, 
D.  zoetelen,  peddle,  act  as  sutler,  do  dirty  or 
mean  work,  tr.  soU,  sully,  daub,  =  LG.  sudr- 
deln  =  MHG.  G.  sudeln,  (Dan.  sudle  <  G.),  soil, 
sully;  a  freq.  verb,  akiii  to  Sw.  sudda,  soil, 
daub,  stain,  G.  sudel,  a  puddle,  etc.,  from  the 
root  of  MD.  sieden,  D.  zieden  =  G.  sieden,  etc., 
boil,  seethe :  see  seethe,  sodX,  sud,  suds.  The 
sense  of  'dirty  work'  seems  to  come  from  the 
notion  of '  wet'  involved  in  sod^,  suds,  etc.]  To 
peddle ;  act  as  sutler. 

Zoetelen,  to  suUie,  to  suttie  [var.  sutle,  ed.  1678]  or  to 
victuall.         Hexham,  Netherdutch  and  Bug.  Diet.  (1658). 

suttie^  (sut'l),  a.  [Perhaps  <  It.  sotile,  sotUle, 
fine,  subtle:  see  suttie'^,  now  subtle.}  Light; 
in  the  light  weight  previous  to  the  additional 
goods  delivered  for  tret,  since  tret  went  out  of 
use,  very  long  ago,  though  continued  in  the  arithmetic 
books,  it  has  come  to  be  wrongly  stated  to  be  a  deduction, 
instead  of  an  addition  not  to  the  number  of  pounds  but 
to  the  amount  of  goods  delivered ;  and  suttie  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  a  noun. 

At  16  pound  the  100  suttie,  what  shall  896  pound  stittle 
be  worth,  in  giving  4  pound  weight  upon  every  100  for 
treat,  MeUis,  Bules  of  Practice  (before  1600),  viii. 

suttliug  (sut'ling),  p.  a.  Belonging  to  sutlers; 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

A  »uW,ing  wench,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  under  her  arm. 
Addison,  Tatler,  No.  260. 

Sutton's  quadrant.    See  quadrant. 

SUtural  (su'tu-ral),  a.  [<  suture  +  -al.}  •  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  suture:  as,  a  sutwral  line; 
SUtural  articTilation. —  2.  Situated  in  a  suture ; 
effecting  suture :  as,  ««iMranigament ;  sutural 
cartilage. — 3.  In  6o<.,  taking  place  at,  or  other- 
wise relating  to,  a  suture:  as,  the  sutural  de- 
hiscence of  a  pericarp — Sutural  hones,  the  ossa 
triguetra,  or  Wormian  bones,  of  the  skull.  See  under  os. 
—  Sutural  cartilage,  the  fibrocartilage  which  forms  an 
edging  to  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull.— Sutural  ligament, 
a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  interposed  between  immov- 
ably articulated  bones,  as  between  the  cranial  bones. 

suturally  (su'tu-ral-i),  adv.  So  as  to  Ido  su- 
tured; by  means  pi  a  suture:  as,  bones  ««fa«»-aZ- 
ly  connected.   Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XLV.  511. 

suturatet  (sii'tu-rat),  V.  t.    [<  suture  +  -ate^.} 
To  suture.     [Bare.] 
Six  several  bones,  .  .  .  suturaAed  among  themselves. 
J.  Smith,  Solomon's  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  93. 

SUturation  (sii-tu-ra'shon),  n.  The  formation 
of  a  suture ;  the  state  of  being  sutured. 

suture  (sti'tur),  n.  [=  F.  suture  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  sutura,  <  L.  sutura,  a  seam,  <  suere,  pp.  su- 
tus, sew,  stitch,  join:  see  sewji.]  1.  The  act  of 
sewing;  a  sewing  together,  or  joining  along  a 
line  or  seam;  hence  (rarely),  the  state  of  being 
connected;  connectedness. 

Allster  was  reading  from  an  old  manuscript  volume  of 
his  brother's,  which  he  had  found  in  a  chest.  ...  It  had 
abundance  of  faults,  and  in  especial  lacked  suture. 

George  Maedmudd,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  xiii. 

2.  A  line  of  joining,  uniting,  or  closure  as  if 
by  sewing,  stitching,  or  knitting  together;  a 
seam ;  a  raphe.  Specifically— (a)  In  armt.,  a  linear 
synarthrosis  or  immovable  articulation,  especially  of  the 
bones  of  the  skuU.  In  man  and  other  mammals  all  the 
cranial  bones  excepting  the  lower  Jaw  are  united  by  joints 
technically  called  sutures,  and  in  all  vertebrates  wliich 
have  bony  skulls  the  sutures  are  numerous,  uniting  most 
of  the  bones.  Sutures  are  classified  or  described  in  va- 
rious ways ;  (1)  by  the  mode  of  apposition  of  the  united 
surfaces  or  edges  of  the  bones,  as  the  squanuma  suture 
the  hamumic  suture,  the  dentate,  the  amibate,  etc.  (see 
synarthrosis);  (2)  by  the  shape  or  position  of  the  suture, 
as  the  coronal,  sagittal,  lamidoid  suture  (many  of  these 
sutures  appear  in  the  cuts  under  cranium  and  skull,  and 
in  most  of  the  other  skulls  figured  in  this  dictionary);  (3) 
by  the  names  of  the  two  bones  which  are  sutured,  as  the 
fi-orUoparietal,  occipitoparietal,  sphenoparietal  sutiure.  See 
phrases  following.  (6)  In  entom.,  the  line  along  which  the 
elytra  of  opposite  sides  meet  and  sometimes  are  confluent, 
(c)  In  corum.,  the  line  of  junction  of  the  successive  whorls 

.  of  a  univalve  shell,  or  the  line  of  closure  of  the  opposite 
valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  (d)  In  cephalopods,  the  out- 
line of  the  septa  of  the  tetrabranchiatcs,  which  resem- 
ble in  some  respects  the  dentate  sutures  of  the  cranial 
bones.  These  lines  are  variously  traced  in  diif  erent  cases ; 
when  they  are  folded  the  elevations  or  saliences  are  called 
saddles,  and  the  intervening  depressions  or  reentrances 
are  called  lobes. 

3.  In  bot,  the  seam  or  line  of  junction  between 
two  edges,  as  between  the  component  carpels 
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of  a  pericarp,  there  commonly  marking  the  line 
of  dehiscence. —  4.  Insurg.:  (a)  The  uniting  of 
the  lips  or  edges  of  a  wound  by  stitching  or 
stitches,  or  in  some  equivalent  manner,  (b) 
One  of  the  stitches  or  fastenings  used  to  make 
such  a  union  of  the  lips  of  a  wound. 

This  was  excised  from  the  cartilage,  and  the  lips  of 
the  cut  partly  approximated  by  two  metallic  sutures. 

J.  M.  Camoehan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  48. 

BasUarsuture.  See &(»i2(tr.—Blparietal suture.  Same 
as  sagittal  suture.— Buccal,  claviil,  clypeal  suture.  See 
the  adjectives.— Clypeofrontal  suture.  Same  as  clypeal 
suture.— CoTonary  or  coronal  suture.    See  coronary.— 
Dentate  suture,  a  suture  effected  by  Interlocking  teeth 
without  beveling  of  either  bone,  as  the  interparietal  su- 
ture.—Dorsal,  epicranial,  facial  suture.    See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Etbmo&ontal  suture,  ethmosphenoid  su- 
ture, the  articulations,  respectively,  of  the  ethmoid  with 
the  frontal  and  with  the  sphenoid  bone.— False  suture, 
suture  by  mere  apposition  of  rough  surfaces,  as  in  the  har- 
monic and  squamous  varieties :  little  used. — FTontal  su- 
ture,   (a)  In  anat.,  the  serrate  suture  between  the  right 
and  left  halves  of  the  frontal  bone.   In  adult  man  it  is  usu- 
ally obliterated  by  confluence  of  the  bones :  when  it  per- 
sists, it  continues  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture  down  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  root  of  the  nose.    More  ac- 
curately called  interfrontal  suture.    (6)  In  entom.,  same  as 
clypeal  suture.— Frontovaxietal  suture,  the  coronal  su- 
ture.—Frontosphenoidal  suture,  the  suture  between 
the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  bones,  chiefly  the  line  of  appo- 
sition of  each  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  with  the  corre- 
sponding orbitosphenoid. —  Genal  suture.     See  geruU. 
—  Great  suture.     Same  as  genal  suture. — Gular  su- 
tures.   Same  as  buccal  sutures.— Maxmoolc  suture, 
suture  by  means  of  flat  rough  surfaces  apposed  with- 
out beveling :  a  variety  of  false  suture. — fiiterfrontal 
suture,  the  frontal  suture.- Intermaxillary  suture, 
the  harmonic  suture  between  the  right  and  left  superior 
maxillary  bones,  effected  chiefly  by  their  palatal  plates 
and  alveolar  borders.- Intemasal  suture,  the  suture 
between  the  right  and  left  nasal  bones.— Interparie- 
tal suture,  the  sagittal  suture.- Lambdold  suture, 
the  occipitoparietal  suture :  so  called  because  in  man  it 
presents  the  shape  of  the  Greek  capital  letter  lambda  (A). 
It  is  noted  for  its  irregular  zigzag  course  and  deep  den- 
tations, often  including  Wormian  bones. — Limbose  su- 
ture, a  suture  with  beveled  edges  and  toothed  processes, 
as  the  coronal  or  frontoparietal  of  man. — Mastoccipital 
suture,  the  suture  between  the  mastoid  part  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone  and  the  occipital. — Mastoparietal  suture,  the 
suture  between  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone  and 
the  parietal :  it  is  short  and  deeply  dentated  in  man,  and 
non-existent  in  most  animals. — Mental,  metopic,  nasal, 
neurocentral  suture.    See  the  adjectives.— Occipito- 
parietal suture,  thelambdoid  suture.— Palatine,  pari- 
etomastoid, parieto-ocdpltal  suture.    See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Parletosquamosai  suture,  the  suture  between 
the  parietal  bone  and  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone.— Parietotemporal  suture,  the  suture  between 
the  parietal  and  temporal  bones. — Petroccipltal  su- 
ture, the  suture  between  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  occipital :  in  man  it  is  irregular  and  incom- 
plete, interrupted  by  theposterior lacerate  foramen.— Pet- 
rospheuoldal  suture,  the-  suture  between  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
none ;  the  suture  between  the  petrosal  and  alisphenoid. 
—Petrosquamous  suture.    See  petrosmamous.—TTO- 
stemal  sutures.    Seeprostemal. — Quilled  suture,  in 
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surg.,  a  doable  interrupted  suture  drawn  over  a  piece  of 
bougie  or  quill  at  either  end.— Ramdohr's  suture,  a 
form  of  suture  used  to  unite  a  transversely  divided  intes- 
tme.  The  upper  portion  of  gut  is  invaginated  in  the  low- 
er, and  secured  by  a  single  point  of  suture,  which  also  at- 
taches the  intestine  to  the  abdominal  wound.— Sagittal, 
senate,  sphenofrontal  suture.  See  the  adjectives.— 
spnenomalar  suture,  the  suture  between  the  malar 
and  any  part  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  a  rare  articulation, 
occasional  in  man.— Sphenopalatine  Buture,  the  su- 
ture of  the  palate  bone  with  the  sphenoid.-  Spheno- 
parietal suture,  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and 
alisphenoid  bones.— Sphenopetrosal  suture,  the  su- 
ture between  the  sphenoid  and  the  petrous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone.— Sphenotemporal  suture,  the  sutme 
Detween  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones.  —  Squa- 
mosphenoldal  suture,  the  suture  between  the  squar 
mosal  and  sphenoidal  bones.— Squamous  suture.  See 
squamous.  — TemxtOTSl  suture.  Same  as  petrotqua- 
mms  SMtwc-Transverse  suture, of  man,  the  series  of 
articulations  of  the  frontal  bone  with  the  sphenoid,  eth- 
moid, and  several  facial  bones,  extending  entirely  across 
tne  upper  part  of  the  face,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  roof 
01  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  The  bones  thiis  sutured  with 
the  frontal  are  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  in  mid-line,  and 
ine  nasal^acrymal,  malar,  and  superior  maxillary  on  each 
siae.---Trae  suture,  suture  by  Indented  borders  of  bones, 
as  in  the  dentate,  serrate,  and  limbose  sutures.  Compare 
false  suture,  above. 

suture  (su'tur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sutured,  ppr. 
suturing.     [<  suture,  «.]     To  unite  in  a  suture 
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or  with  sutures ;  sew  up,  or  sew  together;  con- 
nect as  if  united  by  a  suture. 

According  to  Flck,  the  present  text  of  Iliad,  which  rests 
on  an  Attic  recension  dating  shortly  after  SOO,  is  sutured 
together  out  ot  the  following  pieces. 

Anur.  Jam.  PMol.,  VII.  238. 

suversed  (su-v6rst'),  a.  [<  L.  ««-  for  suh-  + 
versus,  turned,  +  -e^.  Cf .  subverse.']  Versed 
and  belonging  to  the  supplement :  only  in  the 
phrase  suversed  sine,  which  is  the  versed  sine  of 
the  supplement  of  the  angle.    Also  subversed. 

SUwarrow  (su-war'6),  n.  A  corruption  of  sa- 
guaro. 

8Uwarrow-nut  (su-war'6-nut),  n.  Same  as  hut- 
ternut,  2. 

suweti  "■    A  Middle  English  variant  of  sue^. 

Suya  ( su'ya),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1836),  from 
a  native  name.]  A  genus  of  warblers,  having  a 
strongly  graduated  tail  of  only  ten  feathers,  a 
short  thick-set  bill,  and  very  stout  rictal  vibx-is- 
stB.  Five  species  inhabit  the  Himalayan  regions  from 
Sind  to  Tenasserim,  and  Sumatra,  of  which  S.  criniger  is 
the  best-known.  The  geiius  is  also  called  Decurui  and 
Blanfordiut.  Its  affinities  appear  to  be  with  Sjphenteaeus, 
Sphenura,  and  StipituTux.    See  these  words. 

suzerain  (su'ze-ran),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  P.)  suze- 
rain, sovereign  liut  not  supreme ;  seigneur  su- 
zerain, a  lord  who  holds  a  flef  of  which  other 
fiefs  are  held,  or  who  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion (Roquefort) ;  appar.  formed,  in  imitation 
of  sv/veram,  sovereim,  etc.,  sovereign  (with  which 
Eoquefort  in  fact  identifies  it),  with  term. 
-er-am  (as  if  <  ML.  *suseranus,  *surseranus),  < 
OF.  «««,<  1(.  surswm,  above,  for  *suvorsum,  <  sub, 
under,  from  under,  -1-  vorsus,  versus,  pp.  of  ver- 
tere,  turn  (cf .  retrorse,  vntrorse) :  see  sub-  and 
verse,  and  cf .  subvert.'^  A  feudal  lord  or  baron ; 
a  lord  paramount.    Also  used  attributively. 

"  My  lord,"  she  replied,  still  undismayed, "  I  am  before 
my  Siaeraiin,  and,  I  trust^  a  just  one." 

Saott,  Quentin  Durwaxd,  xxxr. 
This  prince,  whether  led  by  border  enmity,  by  loyalty 
to  his  guxerain^  or  by  preference  to  one  domestic  tie  over 
another,  had  joined  the  call  of  King  Henry  to  an  invasion. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  III.  91. 
In  1459  the  illegitimate  pretender,  James  II.,  did  hom- 
age to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  as  msserain  of  Cyprus. 

StuMa,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  161. 
Certain  institutions  of  a  primitive  people,  their  corpo- 
rations and  village  communities,  will  ^ways  be  preserved 
by  a  «uzerain  state  governing  them,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cilities which  they  afford  to  civil  and  fiscal  administration. 
Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  236. 

suzerainty  (su'ze-ran-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  suzerainete,- 
F.  suzerainete,  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  su- 
zerain, <  suzerain,  suzerain :  see  suzerain.']  The 
ofBee  or  dignity  of  a  suzerain ;  feudal  suprem- 
acy ;  superior  authority  or  command. 

When  Philip  Augustus  began  his  reign,  his  dominions 
were  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  English  king, 
over  whom  his  Bws&rainty  was  merely  nominal. 


Ko  one  would  think  of  dignifying  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  Arabs,  Eopts,  Kurds,  Slavs,  and  Greeks  who  ac- 
knowledge the  naerainty  of  the  Sultan  with  the  name  of 
a  nation.  CorOemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  86. 

So  its  [the  sovereign  power's]  character  of  nominal  su- 
zerainty is  exchanged  for  that  ot  absolute  sovereignty. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  2. 

S.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  sub  voce,  under  the 
word :  used  in  referring  to  articles  in  glossaries 
and  dictionaries. 

svanbergite  (svan'b6rg-it),  n.  [Named  after 
L.  F.  Svanberg,  a  Swedish  chemist.]  A  miner- 
al occurring  in  rhombohedral  crystals  of  a  yel- 
low, red,  or  brown  color.  It  consists  of  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  calcium. 

swati  adv.  and  cor^.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
so^. 

swab^  (swob),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swabbed,  ppr. 
swabbing.  [AXso  swob;  appar.  first  in  the  noun 
swabber,  <  MD.  "swabber,  <  "swabben  =■  G-. 
sohwappen,   splash,   =  Norw.   svabba,   subba, 

g>lash;  otherwise  in  freq.  form:  Sw.  svabla  = 
an.  svabre,  swab,  =  D.  zwabberen,  drudge.    Cf . 
swabble  and  swapi.]     To  clean  with  water  and 
a  swab,  espeoiaUy  the  decks  of  ships. 
So  he  pick'd  up  the  lad,  swabbed  and  dnr-rubb'd  and  mopp'd 
him.  Ba/rha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  292. 

After  we  bad  finished,  swabbed  down  decks,  and  coiled 
nptherigging,  I  sat  on  the  spars,  waiting  for  .  .  .  the  sig- 
nal for  breakfast.    R.  R.  Dana,  Jr. ,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  8. 

swab^  (swob),  ».  lAlso  swob  ;<  swab'^,  v.  Cf. 
Sw.  svab,  a  swab,  fire-brush ;  Norw.  svabb,  svab- 
ba, a  careless  person.]  1.  A  utensil  for  clean- 
ing, (a)  A  large  mop  used  on  shipboard  for  cleaning 
decks,  etc.    (5)  A  cleaner  for  the  bore  of  a  cannon.    "— 

2.  The  epaulet  of  a  naval  officer.  [CoUoq.  and 
jocose.]— 3.  A  bit  of  sponge,  cloth,  or  the  like 
fastened  to  a  handle,  for  cleansing  the  mouth 
of  the  sick,  or  for  ^ving  them  nourishment. 
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Compare  probang. — 4.  In  founding,  a  small 
tapering  tuft  of  hemp,  charged  with  water,  for 
touching  up  the  edges  of  molds. —  5.  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  fellow.     [Naut.  slang.] 

He  swore  accordingly  at  the  lieutenant,  and  called  him 
.  .  .  swab  and  lubbard. 

Smollett,  Boderick  Random,  xxlv.    (Daviee.) 

SWab^t,  V.    Same  as  swap^. 
swab^  (swob),  re.   Same  as  swadX.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
swabber  (swob'Sr),  n.    [Also  swobber;  <  MD. 
*swabber,  D.  zwabber,  a  swabber,  the  drudge  of 
a  ship,  =  (J.  schwabber,  a  swabber;  as  swab^ 
+  -eri.]     1.  One  who  uses  a  swab;  hence,  in 
contempt,  a  fellow  fit  only  to  use  a  swab.. 
Go  and  reform  thyself ;  prithee,  be  sweeter ; 
And  know  my  lady  speaks  with  no  such  swaob&rs. 

Bea/u.  andFl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iii.  1. 
Jolly  gentleman ! 
More  fit  to  be  a  swaiber  to  the  Flemish 
After  a  drunken  surfeit. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  L  1. 
I  am  his  swabber,  his  chamberlain,  his  footman,  his  clerk, 
his  butler,  -his  book-keeper,  his  brawl,  his  errand  boy. 

S.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  42. 

2.  A  bakers'  implement  for  cleaning  the  oven. 
It  consists  of  a  bunch  of  netting  on  the  end  of 
a  long  pole,  and  is  wetted  for  use. —  3.  pi.  Cer- 
tain cards  at  whist  the  holder  of  which  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  entitled  to  a  part  of  the 
stakes.  According  to  Grose  (Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  1785),  they  were  the  "ace  of  hearts,  knave  of  clubs, 
ace  and  duce  ot  trumps." 

At  the  commencement  of  last  centtuy,  according  to 
Swift,  it  [whist]  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  clergymen, 
who  played  the  game  with  swdobers;  these  were  certain 
cards  by  which  the  holder  was  entitled  to  part  of  the  stake, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  claim  is  made  for  the  aces  at 
quadrille.  Slrutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  43S. 

Whisk  and  swabbers,  an  old  form  of  whist. 

I  suppose  .  .  .  the  society  of  halt  a  dozen  ot  clowns  to 
play  at  whisk  and  swabbers  would  give  her  more  pleasure 
than  it  Ariosto  himself  were  to  awake  from  the  dead. 

Seott,  Rob  Eoy,  xiv. 

Fielding  .  .  .  records  that  .  .  .  the  Count  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  his  in-door  existence  by  playing  at  Whisk-and- 
Swabbers,  "the  game  then  in  the  chief  vogue." 

Cavendish,  Laws  and  Principles  of  Whist,  p.  39. 

swabble^  (swob'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swabbled, 

ppr.  swabbling.     [<  MB.  swablen  =  G.  sehwab- 

beln,  roll  to  and  fro,  as  liquids ;  drink  often ;  cf . 

swab'^.l    To  sway;  wabble. 

Swablynge  or  swaggynge.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  481. 

swabblei  (swob'l),  «.    l<  swabble^,  v.]    A  tall, 

thin,  person.     [Scotch.] 
swabble^  (swob'l),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  swabbled, 

■p^T.  swabbling.    [A  dial,  lovm  ot  squabble."]    To 

squabble.    Halliwell. 
Swabian  (swa'bi-an),  a.  and  n.     [Also  Suabian; 

<  Swabia,  Suabia^'F.  Souabe,  Or.  Sehwaben,  <  L. 

Sitevi,  Suebi,  a  people  of  northeastern  Germany.] 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  Swabia  or  the  Swabians. — 
Swabian  emperors,  the  German- Koman  emperors  who 
reigned  from  1138  to  1254  (the  Hohenstaufen  line);  so 
c^led  because  the  founder  was  Duke  ot  Swabia. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Swabia,  an  early 
duchy  of  Germany,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
greater  part  of  modern  Wiirtemberg  and  south- 
western Bavaria.  The  Swabian  dialect  is  one 
of  the  principal  High  German  idioms. 
swab-pot  (swob'pot),  n.  In  founding,  an  iron 
pot  in  which  a  founder  keeps  his  swab  in  water. 
K  S.  Knight. 

swab-stick  (swob'stik),  n.    See  the  quotation. 
If  the  powder  is  loose,  the  miner  carefully  wipes  down 
the  sides  of  the  hole  with  a  wet  swab  stick  (a  wooden  rod 
with  the  fibres  frayed  at  one  end). 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  445. 

SWad^  (swod),  n.  [<  late  ME.  swad,  swade;  cf. 
Norw.  svad,  smooth,  slippery,  svadia,  sUee  off, 
fiake  oS:  Bee  swath.  Cf .  swad^,  swabK ]  A  pod, 
as  of  beans  or  peas.  .AJso  swab.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
swad^  (swod),  n.  [A  var.  of  squat :  see  squaP-.] 
if.  A  short,  fat  person. 

There  was  one  busy  fellow  was  their  leader, 
A  blunt  squat  miiad,  but  lower  than  yourself. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  rude,  coarse  fellow;  a  olovra;  a  country 

bumpkin. 

Let  country  swains  and  silly  swads  be  still. 

Greene,  Madrigal. 

3.  A  soldier.    See  swaddy^.     [Slang.] 
swad3  (swod),  TO.     [A  dial.  var.  of  sguarf^.]     i. 

A  crowd;  a  squad.    [Local,  U.  S.]— 2.  Alump, 
mass,  or  bunch.     [Vulgar.]    Imp.  Diet. 
swad*  (swod),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    In  coal- 
See    mining,    sooty   or   worthless    coal.      Qresley. 
[North.  Eng.] 
swaddert  (swod'er),  n.    One  who  hawks  goods ; 
a  peddler.     [Slang.] 

These  Swadders  and  Pedlars  be  not  all  evil,  but  of  ain  in- 
different behaviour.  Barman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  72. 
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swaddle  (swod'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  swadle, 
swadil,  swadell;  <  ME.  *swaciel,  swathel,  swethel, 
suethel,  <  AS.  swethel,  swetMl,  a  swaddling-band 
(=  MD.  swadel),  <  swethian,  bind,  swathe :  see 
swathe.]  A  bandage  or  long  strip  of  cloth  used 
for  wrapping  a  child,  or  for  bandaging  in  any 
similar  manner;  a  swaddling-band. 

O  sacred  Place,  which  wert  the  Cradle 
Ot  th'  only  Man-God,  and  his  happy  Swadle. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  DuBartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Captain es. 
They  .  .  .  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their 
houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles. 

Addison,  Spectator,  Ifo.  90. 

swaddle  (swod'l),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  swaddled, 
ppr.  swaddling.  [Formerly  also  swathle  ;  <  ME. 
swathilen,  swethlen,  suedelen;  <  swaddle,  n.]  1. 
To  bind  with  long  and  narrow  bandages,  or  as 
if  with  bandages;  swathe:  said  especially  of 
young  children,  who  are  still  bandaged  in  this 
manner  in  many  parts  of  Europe  to  prevent 
them  from  using  their  limbs  freely,  owing  to  a 
fancy  that  those  who  are  left  free  in  infancy  be- 
come deformed. 

Their  teet  to  this  end  so  straitly  smadled  in  their  intan- 
cie  that  they  grow  but  little.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  446. 

I  got  on  my  best  straw-coloured  stockings. 
And  swadMed  them  over  to  zave  charges,  I. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  2. 
2t.  To  beat ;  cudgel. 
You  are  both,  believe  me, 
Two  arrant  knaves ;  and,  were  It  not  tor  taking 
So  just  an  execution  from  his  hands 
You  have  belied  thus,  I  would  swaddle  ye 
Till  I'could  draw  oit  both  your  skins  like  scabbards. 
Beait.  and  Fl.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 

swaddleband  (swod'1-band),  n.  [<  ME.  swethel- 
band;  <  swaddle  +  band\]  Same  as  swaddling- 
band.    Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  iv.  2. 

swaddlebillt  (swod'1-bil),  n.  The  shoveler- 
duck,  Spatula  clypeata.  J.  Lawson,  1709;  T. 
Pennant,  1785. 

swaddler  (swod'16r),«.  l<.  swaddle  + -er^.]  A 
contemptuous  name  applied  by  Koman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  to  the  early  Methodists:  said  to 
have  originated  from  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
infant  Christ  "  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes." 
[Slang.] 

To  revive  Sir  W.  Petty's  colony  by  importing  northern 
Presbyterians  and  Cornish  Swadalers. 

The  Academy,  May  11, 1889,  p.  317. 

swaddling  (swod'ling),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
swadUng;  <  ME.  swadilimg,  swatheling;  verbal 
n.  of  swaddle,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  wrapping  in  a 
swaddle. — 2.  Swaddling-clothes:  also  in  plu- 
ral. 

There  he  in  clothes  is  wrapp'd,  in  manger  laid. 
To  whom  too  narrow  swadUngs  are  our  spheres. 

Drwmmond,  Flowers  of  Sion. 

swaddling-band  (swod'ling-band),  n.  [<  ME. 
swadiling-band,  swatheling-bonde ;  <  swaddling 
+  band^.]  A  band,  or  bandage,  as  of  linen, 
for  swaddling  a  young  child. 

When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof,  and  thick 
darkness  a  swaddlingband  for  it.  Job  xxxviii.  9. 

One  [People]  from  their  swadling  Bands 
Iteleas'd  their  Infant's  Feet  and  Hands. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

swaddling-clothes  (swod'ling-kloTHz),  n.  pi. 
Swaddling-bands . 

She  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him 
in  swaddling  clothes.  Luke  ii.  7. 

The  duomo  ot  Zara,  it  it  were  only  stripped  of  its  swad- 
dling clothes,  would  be  no  contemptible  specimen  ot  its 
own  style.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  131. 

swaddling-clout  (swod'ling-klout),  n.     Same 

as  swaddling-band.    Shah.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  401. 
swaddyl  (swod'i),  a.    [<  swad^  +  -^i.]    FuU  of 

swads  or  pods.     Cotgra/oe,  under  soussu. 
SWaddy2  (swod'i),  n.     [Prob.  dim.  of  swad'^.] 

A  soldier;  especially,  a  soldier  in  the  militia; 

originally,  a  discharged  soldier.  Hotten.   [Col- 

loq.,  Eng.] 

swadef,  v.    See  suade. 
swaff^t  (swof ),  V.  i.    [Perhaps  a  var.  of  swoughX 

(cf.  suff^,  var.  of  sought  for  swough^).]    To 

roar  (?) ;  beat  over,  like  waves  (?). 

Brench'd  with  the  swaffing  waves,  and  stew'd  in  sweat, 
Scarce  able  with  a  cane  our  boat  to  set. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (.Nares.) 

swaflf^t,  «.    A  dialectal  variant  of  swath^. 

swag  (swag),  V.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  swagge;  < 
Norw.  svaga,  sway :  see  sway,  and  cf .  swagger^.] 
If.  To  sink  down  by  its  weight ;  lean;  sag. 

Ill  lie  in  wait  for  every  glance  she  gives. 
And  poise  her  words  i'  th'  balance  of  suspect; 
If  she  but  swag,  she 's  gone.  ' 

Middleton,  Mad  World,  iii.  1. 
For  now  these  pounds  are  (as  I  feel  them  swag) 
Light  at  my  heart,  tho'  heavy  in  the  bag. 

Brame,  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 
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2.  To  move  as  something  heavy  and  pendent; 
sway.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

I  bave  seen  above  five  bundred  banged,  but  I  never 
saw  any  bave  a  better  countenance  in  his  dangling  and 
pendilatory  «wagging.        Urguhart,  tar.  of  Babelais,  i.  43. 

A  timber  dray  .  .  .  bad  passed  not  long  ago,  with  a 
great  trunk  swinging  and  swagging  on  the  road,  and  slur- 
ring the  scallops  of  the  horse  track. 

S.  O.  Blaehnore,  Cripps,  the  Carrier,  xxvL 

swag  (swag),  ».  [<.swag,r.']  1.  Anunequal, 
hobbling  motion.  [Local.] — 2.  Same  as  swale^, 
2.  [Local,  U.S.] — 3.  A  bundle;  the  package 
or  roll  containing  the  possessions  of  a  swag- 
man.     [Australia.] 

Money  or  no  money,  are  they  not  free  as  air,  bar  the 
weight  of  their  swage  > 

Chambers's  Journal,  6tb  ser.,  II.  2S6. 

4.  A  festoon.    See  the  quotation. 

The  various  sizes  of  festoons,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
denominated  by  the  trade,  swa^s.      Paper-hanger^  p.  100. 

5.  In  decorative  art,  an  irregular  or  informal 
cluster :  as,  a  swag_  of  flowers  in  the  engraved 
decoration  of  a  piece  of  plate. — 6.  In  coal- 
mining, a  subsidence  of  the  roof,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  working  away  of  the  coal :  same 
as  weighting.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 7.  A  large  quan- 
tity; a  lot;  hence,  plundered  property;  booty; 
boodle.     [Slang.] 

'Twas  awful  to  hear,  as  she  went  along,  .  .  . 

The  dark  allusion,  or  bolder  brag. 

Of  the  dexterous  dodge,  and  the  lots  of  swag. 

Hood,  Tale  of  a  Trumpet.    (Davies.) 

swag-belliedt  (swag'beFid),  a.  Having  a  prom- 
inent overhanging  beUy. 

Your  Dane,  your  Oerman,  and  your  swag-beUied  Hol- 
lander .  .  .  are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Shak.,  Othello,  it  3.  80. 

SWag-bellyt  (swag'bel"i),  n.  A  prominent  or 
projecting  belly;  also,  a  swag-bellied  person. 

Great  overgrown  dignitaries  and  rectors,  with  rubicund 
noses  and  gouty  ancles,  or  broad  bloated  faces,  dragging 
along  great  swag-bellies,  the  emblems  of  sloth  and  indi- 
gestion. Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  Melf  ord  to  Phillips, 

[Bath,  May  17. 

swage^t,  V.    See  suage. 

swage^  (swaj),  n.  [Said  to  be  <  P.  sitage,  a  tool, 
lit. '  sweating,'  <  suer,  sweat,  <  L.  sudare  =  B. 
sweat:  see  sudation  and  sweat.']  1.  A  tool  or 
die  for  imparting  a  given  shape  to  metal  when 


A  heavy  block 


a,  b,  collar-swages ;  c,  spring-swage ;  d,  guide-swage. 

laid  hot  on  an  anvil,  or  in  a  stamping-press  or 
drop-press,  or  between  rolls,  it  assumes  many 
shapes,  as  an  Indenting-  or  shaping-tool,  or  as  a  die  for 
striking  up  sheet-metal,  or  in  stamps  and  presses.  Stamp- 
ing-presses are  sometimes  called  swagirig-TnachiTies. 
2.  A  similar  tool  used  for  bending  or  twist- 
ing cold  metal  slightly,  as  for  setting  saws  by 
bending  one  tooth  at  a  time  to  the  proper  angle, 
or,  in  the  making  of  vessels  of  tin-plate,  for 
bending  the  metal  slightly. 

swage^  (swaj),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  swaged,  ppr. 
swaging.  [<  swage^,  «.]  To  shape  by  means  of 
a  swage.    Also  swedge. 

swage-block  (swaj'blok),  n. 
of  iron,  perforated  with 
holes  of  difEerent  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  variously 
grooved  on  the  sides ;  used 
for  "heading  bolts,  and 
swaging  objects  of  larger 
size  than  can  be  worked 
on  an  anvil  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.    E.  H.  Knight. 

Bwaggeri  (swag'Sr),  v. 
[Preq.  of  swagT]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  strut  with  a 
defiant  or  insolent  air,  or  with  an  obtrusive 
affectation  of  superiority. 
Here  comes  swaggering  along  the  pavement  a  military 


Swage-block. 


gentleman  in  a  coat  much  befrogged. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  51. 

2.  To  boast  or  brag  noisily;  bluster;  bully; 
hector. 

A  rascal  that  iwaggered  with  me  [that  is,  tried  to  bully 
me]  last  night,  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  Iv.  7. 131. 

It  was  something  to  swagger  about  when  they  were  to- 
gether after  their  second  bottle  of  claret. 

Disraeli.    (Jmp.  Duit.) 
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II.   trans.  To   influence  by   blustering   or 
threats;  bully. 

Can  we  not  live  in  compasse  of  the  Law, 
But  must  be  ncaagered  out  on 't? 
Heywood,  ITair  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  ed.  1874,  n.  279). 
He  would  swagger  the  boldest  man  into  a  dread  of  his 
power.       Swift,  Account  of  Court  and  Empire  of  Japan, 
swagger^  (swag'6r),  m.   l<swaggeri,v.'\  The  act 
or  manner  of  a  swaggerer;  an  insolent  strut; 
a  piece  of  bluster;  boastfuluess,  bravado,  or 
insolence  in  manner. 

It  requires  but  an  impudent  swagger,  and  yon  are  taken 
upon  your  own  representation.  „  ^     „ 

Marryat,  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  The  Water-Carrier. 

[(Latham.) 

swaggeri(swag'6r),a.  [,<  swaggeri,v.]  Swell; 
aU  the  rage.     [Slang.] 

His  [Prince  Melissano's]  gambling  parties  were  so  swag- 
ger that  rich  money-lenders  who  wanted  to  extend  their 
social  relations  did  not  mind  to  what  an  extent  they  them- 
selves or  their  sons  lost  money  at  them. 

New  York  SemUeeekly  Tribune,  Nov.  2, 1886. 

swagger^  (swag'er),  n.  [<  swag  +  -erl.]  Same 
as  swagman,  2. 

Under  the  name  of  the  swagger  or  sundowner  the  tramp 
[in  Australia],  as  he  moves  from  station  to  station  in  re- 
mote districts  in  supposed  search  for  work,  is  a  recognized 
element  of  society.  The  Century,  XLI.  694. 

swaggerer  (swag'6r-6r),  n.  [<  swagger  +  -eri.] 
One  who  swaggers;  a  blusterer;  a  bully;  a 
boastful,  noisy  fellow. 

Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 14. 

swaggering  (swag'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
swagger^  v.]  The  act  of  strutting ;  blustering ; 
bravado. 

I  am  very  glad 
You  are  not  gulled  by  all  this  swaggering. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

swaggering  (swag'6r-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  swag- 
ger'^, v.]    Strutting;  blustering;  boasting. 

Here 's  a  swaggering  fellow,  sir,  that  speaks  not  like  a 
man  of  Ood's  making,  swears  he  must  speak  with  yon,  and 
will  speak  with  you. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  1. 

swaggeringly  (swag'6r-ing-li),  ado.  In  a  swag- 
gering manner ;  with  bravado. 

"I  do  not  care  what  she  says ! "  replies  Lily,  swagger- 
ingly. B.  Broughton,  Dr.  Oupid,  xi. 

swaggingt  (swag'ing),  p.  a.    Swaggy;  pendu- 
lous. 
The  belly  [of  the  toad]  is  large  and  swagging. 

Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  xL 

swaggyt  (swag'i),  a.     [<  swag  +  -j/l.]    Sink- 
ing, han^ng,  or  leaning  by  its  weight ;  pendu- 
lous. 
His  swaggy  and  prominent  belly. 

SirT.  BrowTie,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  4. 

swaging-machine  (swa'jing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
mawiine  for  shaping  sheet-metal  either  by 
means  of  a  blow  or  by  pressure.    JE.  H.  Knight. 

swaging-mallet  (swa'3ing-mal"et)j  n.  A  tool 
used  in  dental  work  to  bring  artificial  plates  to 
shape. 

swagman  (swag'man),  n.;  yLswagmen  (-men). 
[<  swag  +  man.]  "  1.  A  seller  of  low-priced 
trashy  goods,  trinkets,  etc.     [Slang.] 

It  is  the  same  with  the  women  who  work  for  the  slop- 
shii't  merchants,  &c.,  or  make  cap-fronts,  &c.,  on  their 
own  account,  for  the  supply  of  the  shopkeepers,  or  the 
wholesale  swag-men,  who  sell  low-priced  millinery, 

Jtayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II,  93. 

2.  A  man  who  travels  in  search  of  employ- 
ment: so  called  because  he  carries  his  swag,  or 
bundle  of  clothes,  blanket,  etc.  Also  swags- 
man,  swagger.  [Australia.] 
Kememberin'  the  needful,  I  gets  up  an'  quietly  slips 
To  the  porch  to  see  a  sw<wsman — with  our  bottle  to  his 
lips.  J.  B.  Stephens,  Drought  and  Docteine. 

swag-shop  (swag'shop),  n.  A  place  where  low- 
priced  trashy  goods  are  sold;  formerly,  a  plun- 
der-depot.   Sotten.     [Slang.] 

swainusb,  a.    A  dialectal  form  of  sgueamish. 

swain  (swan),  n.  [<  MB.  swain,  sioayn,  swem, 
sweyn,  <  late  AS.  swein,  <  Icel.  sveirm,  a  boy, 
lad,  servant,  =  8w.  sven  =  Dan.  svend,  a  swain, 
sei'vant,  =  AS.  swan  =  OSl  swen  =  LG-.  sween  = 
OHG.  sweim.,  a  herdsman,  swain;  perhaps  ult. 
akin  to  sonl;  but  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
directly  related  to  s«;»ne.  Hence,  in  comp.,&oof- 
swain,  contr.  boson,  and  coxswain,  eontr.  eoxon.] 
If .  A  young  man  or  boy  in  service ;  a  servant. 

Worschipe  me  here,  &  bicome  my  swayn. 
And  y  scnal  geue  thee  al  this. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  44. 
Hym  boes  serve  bymselne  that  has  na  swayn. 

Chaucer,  Keeve's  Tale,  1. 107. 

2t.  A  young  man  in  attendance  on  a  knight; 
a  squire. 
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Forth  went  knyght  <fc  siueyn,  &fote  men  alle  in  fere. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  241. 

3ondyr  ys  Gayere,  an  harde  swayn, 
The  emperowre  sone  of  Almayn, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii,  38,  f.  160.    (Halliwell.) 

3.  A  man  dwelling  in  the  country;  a  country- 
man employed  in  husbandry;  a  rustic. 

There  is  a  Back-gate  for  the  Beggars  and  the  meaner 
Sort  of  Swaim  to  come  in  at.         Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii,  8. 
The  Swains  their  Flocks  and  Herds  had  fed. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

Haply  some  boaiy-headed  swain  may  say, 
"Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn." 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Hence  —  4.  A  country  gallant;  a  lover  or 
sweetheart  generally. 

Blest  swaim !  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel. 

Pope,  Spring,  1.  95, 
Swain  moot.    See  mooJi. 
swaining  (swa'ning),  «.     [<  swain  +  -ing^.] 
Love-making.     [Slang,  Eng.] 
His  general  manner  had  a  good  deal  of  what  in  female 

slang  is  called  «M)aiBi»W.,.,  ,     ,  .        .  ,     ,„     ,    , 

JITrs.  TroUope,  Michael  Armstrong,  L    (Dames.) 

swainish'  (swa'nish),  a.  [<  swain  -1-  -Mi.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  swain ;  rustic ; 
boorish.     [Eare.] 

Not  to  be  sensible  when  good  and  f  aire  in  one  person 
meet  argues  both  a  grosse  and  shallow  judgement  and 
withall  an  ungentle  and  eiminish  brest. 

MUtan,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

swainishness  (swa'nish-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  swainish.     [Kare.] 

Others  who  are  not  only  swainish,  but  are  prompt  to 
take  oath  that  swainishness  is  the  only  culture. 

Emerson,  Letters  and  Social  Aims  (ed.  1876),  p.  87. 

swainlingt  (swan'liiig),  n.  [<  swain  -I-  -ling'^.'] 
A  small  or  young  swain. 

While  we  stand 
Hand  in  hand. 
Honest  swainUng,  with  his  sweeting. 

Witts  Becreations  (1664).    (If ares.) 

swainmotet  (swan'mot),  n.  [Also  sweinmote; 
<  ME.  "swainmote  (ML.  swanimotum) ;  <  swain  + 
mote^,  moot^.]    See  swain  moot,  under  moot^. 

Swainsona  (swan'son-a),  n.  [NL.  (Salisbury, 
1806),  named  after  Isaac  Swainson,  a  cultivator 
of  plants  at  Twickenham  in  England,  about 
1790.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  G-alegese  and  subtribe  Colutese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  with  a  roundish  spreading  or  re- 
flexed  banner-petal,  abroad  incurved  keel  which  is  obtuse 
or  produced  into  a  twisted  beak,  a  curving  style  which 
is  bearded  lengthwise  and  inwardly  or  rare]^  on  the  back, 
and  by  an  ovoid  or  oblong  swollen  pod  which  Is  coria- 
ceous or  membranous  and  often  longitudinally  two-celled 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  seed-bearing  suture.  There  are 
about  23  species,  all  natives  of  Australia  or  (one  spe- 
cies) of  New  Zealand.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  either 
smooth  or  clothed  with  somewhat  appreased  hairs.  They 
have  odd-pinnate  leaves  of  many  entire  leaflets,  common- 
ly vrith  broad  leaf-like  stipules,  and  bluish,  purplish,  or 
red,  rarely  white  or  yellowish  flowers  in  axillaiy  raceme's. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  under  the  name  Swainson 
pea ;  especially  two  species  with  large  pink  or  red  floweA, 
5.  Cfreyana  with  a  white  cottony  calyx  and  S.  galegifolia 
with  the  calyx  smooth,  both  also  known  as  Darling-river 
pea,  or  as  poisan-jtea,  being  said  to  poison  stock ;  the  latter 
is  also  called  indigo-plant  and  horse-poison  plant. 

swaip  (swap),  V.  i.  [A  dial,  form  of  sweep  or 
swoop.]  To  walk  proudly;  sweep.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

swalts,  n.    Same  as  swats. 

swalt.    -An  obsolete  strong  preterit  of  swell. 

swalei  (swal),  «.  [<  ME.  swale,  shade;  per- 
haps connected  with  swale^  or  with  sioeaP-.] 
1.  A  shade,  or  shady  spot.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2. 
A  low  place ;  a  slight  depression  in  a  region  in 
general  nearly  level,  especially  one  of  the  low- 
er tracts  of  what  is  called  in  the  western  United 
States  "rolling  prairie."  These  depressions  are  usu- 
ally moister  than  the  adjacent  higher  land,  and  often  have 
a  ranker  vegetation,  due  to  the  enrichment  resulting  from 
the  washing  down  of  the  finer  and  richer  part  of  the  soil 
of  the  higher  land  about  them. 

swale^  (swal),  a.  [<  Icel.  svalr  =  Sw.  Dan. 
sval,  cool;  cf.  Icel.  sval,  a  cool  breeze,  svalar, 
n.  pi.,  a  kind  of  balcony  running  along  a  wall, 
=  Sw.  Dan.  svale,  a  gallery.]  Bleak ;  windy. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

swale^  (swal),  v.  [<  MB.  swalen;  a  secondary 
form  of  swelen:  see  sweaV-.]  I.  inirans.  To 
melt  and  run  down,  as  from  heat;  show  the 
effects  of  great  heat,  whether  by  melting  or 
by  burning  slowly. 

II,  trans.  To  bum,  whether  by  singeing  or 
by  causing  to  melt  or  to  run  down;  especially, 
to  dress,  as  an  animal  killed  for  food,  by  singe- 
ing off  the  hair.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 

SWaleS  (swal),  n.  [<  swaleS,  v.]  A  gutter  m  a 
candle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

swallowl  (swol'o),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
swalow,  swolow;  <  ME.  swolowen,  swolwen,  swol- 
gen,  swoleghen,  swolhen,  orig.  a  strong  verb,  swel- 
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toen,  swelgen,  <  AS.  swelgan  (pret.  swealh,  pp. 
swolgen)  (also  deriv.swoZgreitoB),  swallow,  =  OS. 
{far-)swelgan  =  MD.  swelgen,  T>.  zwelgeu  = 
MLG.  swelgen  =  OHGr.  swelgan,  swelahan,  MHG. 
swelgen,  swelhen,  G.  schwelgen  =  leel.  svelgja 
(alsoderiv.  svolgra)  =  Sw.  S!)aJ;'a  =  Dan.  wasigfe 
=  Goth.  *sivUhan  (not  recorded),  swallow. 
Hence  swallow\  n.,  and  idt.  the  second  ele- 
ment of  groundseP-.^  I.  trans.  1.  To  take  into 
the  stomach  through  the  throat,  as  food  or 
drink;  receive  through  the  organs  of  degluti- 
tion ;  take  into  the  body  through  the  mouth. 

To  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  woe  was  denounc'd  by  our 

Saviour  lor  straining  at  a  Gnatt  and  swallawiTig  a  Gamel. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

Occasionally,  in  trance,  the  patient,  though  insensible, 
iui(Ultma  morsels  put  into  his  mouth. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soolol.,  §  84. 
2.  Hence,  in  figurative  use,  to  draw  or  take  in, 
in  anyway;  absorb;  appropriate;  exhaust;  con- 
sume; engulf:  usually  followed  by  Mp. 

Faith,  hope,  and  love  be  three  sisters ;  they  never  can 
depart  In  this  world,  though  in  the  world  to  come  love 
shall  swallow  up  the  other  two. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  95. 

The  first  thing  is  the  tender  compassion  ol  God  respect- 
ing us  drowned  and  gwallowed  up  in  misery. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  11. 

The  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up. 

Sum.  xvi.  32. 

The  necessary  provision  of  life  swallows  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time.  Locke. 

In  upper  Egypt  there  were  formerly  twenty-four  prov- 
inces, but  many  ol  them  are  now  swttllori}'d  up  by  Arab 
Sheiks,  so  that  on  the  west  side  I  could  hear  of  none  but 
Girge,  Esne,  and  Manfalouth. 

Pococke,  Description  ol  the  East,  1. 162. 

Specifically — 3.  To  take  into  the  mind  readily 
or  credulously;  receive  or  embrace,  as  opinions 
orhelief,  wiuiout  examinationjOr  scruple;  re- 
ceive implicitly;  drinkin:  sometimes  with  doMJTO. 

1  saw  a  smith  stand  .  .  . 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  newsi 

~"   "  ,  K.  John,  iv.  2.  195. 


Here  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religion 
of  the  country,  and  must  therefore  swaUow  down  opinions, 
as  silly  people  do  empiric  pills,  without  knowing  what 
they  are  made  of.    Locke,  Human  Understanding,  I V.  xx.  4. 

4.  To  put  np  with;  hear;  take  patiently:  as, 
to  swallow  an  affront. 

The  mother  (not  able  to  swallow  her  shame  and  griefe) 
cast  herself  e  into  the  lake  to  bee  swallowed  of  the  water, 
but  there,  by  a  new  Metamorphosis,  was  turned  into  aFisb, 
and  hallowed  for  a  Goddesse.   Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  92. 

Will  not  the  proposal  ol  so  excellent  a  reward  make  us 
swallow  some  more  than  ordinary  hardships  that  we  might 
enjoy  it?  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

5.  To  retract;  recant. 
Isab.  Did  Angelo  so  leave  her? 

Dvke,  Left  her  in  her  tears ;  .  .  .  swallowed  his  vows 
whole,  pretending  in  her  discoveries  of  dishonour. 

"■    ",  M.  for  M.,  iiL  1.  235. 


=Sto.  1-3.  Engross,  EngvUf,  etc.    See  absorb. 

tl.  intrans.  To  perform  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing; accomplish  deglutition. 
swallow^  (swol'6),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
swalow,  swolow;  <  ME.  swalowe,  swolwe,  swelowe, 
sweloghe,  swoloug,  swolug,  swolg,  sioalgh  =  LG. 
swalg,  G.  scliwalg  =  Icel.  svelgr  =  Sw.  svalg  = 
Dan.  svielg,  the  gullet,  a  gulf,  whirlpool;  from 
the  verb :  see  swallow\  v.  In  the  later  senses 
the  noun  is  from  the  mod.  verb.]  1.  The  cav- 
ity of  the  throat  and  gullet,  or  passage  through 
which  food  and  drink  pass ;  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
and  gullet  or  esophagus  leading  from  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach;  especially,  the  organs  of  deglu- 
tition collectively. 
Swyltely  swenged  hym  to  swepe  &  his  swolj  opened. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  250. 
The  swallow  of  my  conscience 
Hath  but  a  narrow  passage. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iv.  2. 

No  tale  was  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious 

swallow.  Irving,  Sketcb-Eook,  p.  424. 

2.  A  yawning  gulf ;  an  abyss;  a  whirlpool. 

This  Eneas  is  come  to  paradys 
Out  ol  the  swolow  of  helle. 

ChMucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1104. 

The  thirde  he  caste  ...  in  a  swaiome  of  ye  see  called 

Mare  Adriaticum.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  Ixix. 

3.  A  deep  hollow  in  the  ground;  a  pit. — 4. 
The  space  in  a  block  between  the  groove  of 
the  sheave  and  the  shell,  through  which  the 
rope  reeves. — 5.  A  funnel-shaped  cavity  oc- 
curring not  uncommonly  in  limestone  regions, 
and  especially  in  the  chalk  districts  of  Prance 
and  England.  Also  called  swallow-hole  or  sink- 
hole. See  sinJc-hole. —  6.  The  act  of  swallowing. 

Attend  to  the  difference  between  a  civilized  swallow  and 
a  barbarous  bolt.  NoOes  Arribrosiana,  Dec,  1884. 

7.   That  which  is  swallowed;  as  much  as  is 
swallowed  at  once ;  a  mouthful. 
383 
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A  swallow  or  two  of  hot  milk  sometimes  aids  in  cough- 
ing up  tenacious  mucUs. 

Buck's  Handbook  o/Med.  Sdenees,  V.  4. 
8.  Taste;  relish;  liking;  inclination:  as,  "I 
have  no  swallmo  for  it,"  Massinger. — 9.  A 
swallower;  a  fish  that  inflates  itself  by  swal- 
lowing air;  a  puffer  or  swell-fish. 
swallow^  (swol'o),  n.  [<  ME.  swalowe,  swalwe, 
swalu,  swalo,  <  AS.  swalewe  =  MD.  swaluwe, 
swalcice,  D.  zwaluw  =  MLG.  swale,  swalike  = 
OHG.  swalawa,  MHG.  swalwe,  G.  sehwalbe  = 
leel.  Bvr.svala  =  Dan.  s»aZe=:  Goth.  *sjoatoo  (not 
recorded),  a  swallow;  orig.  Tent,  "swalgwon, 
perhaps  =  Gr.  akKv6v  (written  also  d^Kvav,  and 
erroneously  associated  with  aAc,  sea),  a  king- 
fisher: see  halcyon.']  1.  A  flssirostral  oseine 
passerine  bird  with  nine  primaries ;  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Sirunmnidse,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  genera  and  about  100  species, 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  leading 
species  of  swallows  are  the  barn-swallows  of  the  genus 
Hirundo,  with  long  deeply  forked  tail  having  the  lateral 
feathers  elongated  and  linear  toward  their  ends,  and 
with  lustrous  steel-blue  plumage  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
more  or  less  rufous  ]plumage  below.  The  common  bird 
of  Europe  is  H.  mstiea;  that  of  America  is  H.  erythro- 
gastra.  They  are  called  barn-swallows  because  they  usu- 
ally build  their  nests  of  straw  and  mud  on  the  rafters  of 
barns.  The  house-swallow  or  martin  of  Europe  is  Cheli- 
don  urUca,  of  a  genus  not  represented  in  America.  The 
purple  martin  of  North  America  is  a  very  large  swallow, 
Prooije  subis  or  P.  purpurea,  the  male  ol  which  is  en- 
tirely lustrous  steel-blue ;  several  similar  species  ol  the 
same  genus  inhabit  other  parts  ol  America.  The  most 
widely  diffused  species  ol  the  lamily  is  the  bank-swallow 
or  sand-mai-tin,  Clivicola  or  CotHe  riparia,  common  to 
both  hemispheres,  of  a  mouse-gray  and  white  coloration, 
without  luster,  breeding  in  holes  in  banks.  Clilf-swallows 
are  several  species  of  the  genus  Petrochelidon,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  That  ol  the  United  States  is 
P.  lunifrons,  also  called  repiMican  swallow,  mud-swallow, 
AnAeaves-swallffW.  These  build  nests  almost  entirely  ol  pel- 
lets of  mud  stuck  together  in  masses  on  the  sides  of  cliffs, 
under  eaves,  etc.  Bough-winged  swallows  are  several 
forms  of  the  genera  Psalidoprofme  and  Stelgidopteryx, 
as  S.  serripennis  of  the  United  States,  having  the  outer 
web  of  the  first  primary  serrate  with  a  series  of  recurved 
hooks.  It  is  of  dull-grayish  coloration,  resembling  the 
bank-swallow.  The  white-bellied  swallow  of  the  United 
States  is  Tachyei- 
neta  or  Iridoprocne 
bicolor,  of  a  lus- 
trous greenish- 
black  above  and 
snowy-white  bei- 
law.  A  stHl'more 
beautiful  related 
species  is  the  vio- 
let-green swallow 
of  western  North 
America,  Tachyci- 
neta  thalassina. 
The  Bahaman  swal- 
low, CdUichelidon 
cyaneiviridis,  is  a 
beautiful  swallow 
resembling  the  vio- 
let-green, with 
sheeny  upper  parts 
and  white  under 
parts,  belonging  to 
the  Bahamas  and  rarely  found  in  Florida.  Swallows  are 
mainly  insectivorous  birds  (though  some  ol  them  eat  ber- 
ries also),  and  usually  capture  their  prey  on  the  wing  with 
great  address.  Their  wuigs  are  long,  pointed,  and  narrow- 
bladed,  giving  great  buoyancy,  speed,  and  extension  ol 
flight.  The  leet  are  small  and  weak,  and  scarcely  used  lor 
progression,  but  chiefly  lor  perching  and  clinging.  The 
song  is  a  varied  and  voluble  twittering,  but  the  Amer- 
ican martin  has  a  strong,  rich,  musical  note.  Swallows 
are  in  most  countries  migratory ;  and  those  of  Europe  and 
America  have  long  been  noted,  riot  only  for  the  extent, 
but  also  for  the  regularity,  of  their  migratory  movements. 
Each  species  has  its  regular  time  of  appearing  in  the 
spring,  which  may  be  predicted  with  much  confldence ; 
it  is,  however,  to  som  e  extent  dependent  upon  the  weather, 
or  the  general  advancement  or  retardation  of  the  opening 
of  the  season.  In  the  autumn  swallows  are  often  gov- 
erned in  leaving  their 
summer  resorts  by  the 
approach  of  storms  or 
cold  weather,  and  they 
are  thus  to  some  extent 
weather-prophets.  Their 
modes  of  nesting  are 
more  variable  than  is 
usually  the  case  among 
birds  so  intimately  re- 
lated in  other  habits  and 
ill  structure ;  and  swal- 
lows also  show,  to  an  ex- 
tent unequaled  by  other 
birds,  a  readiness  to  mod- 
ify their  primitive  nest- 
ing-habits in  populous 
regions.  Tims,  the  nidi- 
flcation  of  the  seven  spe- 
cies of  swallows  which 
are  common  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  shows  four 
distinct  categories:  (1) 
holes  In  the  ground,  dug 
by  the  bh-ds,  slightly  furnished  with  soft  materials :  bank- 
swallow,  rough-winged  swallow;  (2)  holes  in  trees  or 
rooks,  not  made  by  the  birds,  fairly  furnished  with  soft 
materials:  white-bellied  and  violet-green  swallows  and 
purple  martin;  (3)  holes  or  their  equivalents,  not  made 
by  the  birds,  but  secured  through  human  agency,  and 


The  15th  of  April. 
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White  bellied  Swallow  IXachycineta 
btcotor). 
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more  or  less  furnished  with  soft  materials  by  the  birds : 
formerly  no  species,  now  six  of  the  seven  species  (all  ex- 
cepting the  bank-swallow);  (4)  nests  elaborately  con- 
structed by  the  birds,  plastered  to  natural  or  aitiflclal 
surfaces,  and  loosely  furnished  with  soft  materials :  the 
clifl-swailow  and  the  barn-swallow,  especially  the  former. 
The  eggs  of  the  swallows  likewise  differ  more  than  is  usual 
in  the  same  family,  some  being  pure-white,  others  pro- 
fusely spotted.  Among  species  in  the  United  States,  two, 
the  barn-swallow  and  the  cliff-swallow,  lay  spotted  eggs ; 
the  other  five,  whole-colored  eggs.  This  difference  is  in- 
teresting, taken  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  breeding, 
since  it  is  the  general  rule  with  birds  that  hole-breeders 
lay  white  eggs,  and  that  nest-builders,  especially  those 
whose  nests  are  elaborate  and  open,  lay  colored  eggs.  See 
also  cuts  under  bank-swallow,  bam-swall&w,  eaves-swallow, 
hive-nest,  Progne,  rough-winged,  and  three-tailed. 

2.  Some  bird  likened  to  or  mistaken  for  a 
swallow.  Thus,  the  swifts,  Cypsdidss,  belonging  to  a 
different  order  ol  birds,  are  commonly  miscalled  swallows, 
as  the  chimney-swallow  ol  the  United  States.  Chsetura 
pelagica.  (See  cut  under  Chsetura.)  The  so-called  edible 
swallows'  nests  are  built  by  swilta  ol  the  genus  Colloealia. 
See  Colloealia  (with  cut)  and  swifti,  n.,  4. 

3.  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  with  short 
legs,  squat  form,  white  body,  colored  wings, 
and  shell-crest.  Numerous  color-varieties  are 
noted.  The  birds  sometimes  called /aines  are 
usually  classed  as  swallows. — 4.  The  stormy 
petrel.    Also  sea-swallow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

swallowable  (swol'o-a-bl),  a.  [<  swallow'^  + 
-able.]  Capahle  of  being  swallowed;  hence, 
capable  of  being  believed;  credihle.     [Kare.] 

The  reader  who  for  the  first-  time  meets  with  an  anec- 
dote in  its  hundredth  edition,  and  its  most  mitigated 
and  swallowable  form,  may  very  naturally  receive  it  in 
simple  good  faith. 

MaiUand,  Reformation,  p.  315.    (Daides.) 

swallow-chatterert  (swol'6-ehat'''fer-6r),  n.  A 
waxwing ;  a  bird  of  the  genus  BombydUa,  or 
restricted  genus  AmpeUs.  See  cut  under  wax- 
wing.    Swainson. 

swallow-day  (swol'6-da),  i 
Balliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

swallower  (swol'o-fer),  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  swallows;  specifically, 
a  voracious  fish,  more  fully  called  hlack  swal- 
lower.   See  Chiasmodon  (with  cut). 

I  have  olten  considered  these  different  people  with  very 
great  attention,  and  always  speals  ol  them  with  the  dis- 
tinction ol  the  Eaters  and  SwtUlowers. 

Taller,  No.  206.    ^Latliam.) 

swallow-fish  (swol'6-fish),  «.  The  sapphirine 
gurnard,  Trigla  hirundo;  the  red-tub. 

swallow-flycatcher  (swol'6-fli"kach-6r),  n. 
Same  as  swallow-shrike.  Encye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  38. 

swallow-hawk  (swol'o-h&k),  n.  The  swaUow- 
tailed  kite,  Manoides  forficatus,  formerly  Naw- 
clerus  furcatus :  so  called  from  its  shape  and 
mode  of  flight.     See  cut  under  Elanoides. 

swallow-hole  (swol'o-hol),  n.  Same  as  swal- 
low^, 5,  and  sink-hole. 

Sometimes  a  district  of  limestone  is  drilled  with  verti- 
cal cavities  (swallow-holes  or  sinks). 

A.  Geikie,  Euoyc.  Brit.,  X.  271. 

swallowing  (swol'o-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  swolwyng, 
etc.;  verbal  n.  of  swaUow^, v.]  1.  The  act  of 
deglutition;  the  reception,  as  of  food,  into 
the  stomach  through  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and 
esophagus. — 2t.  A  yawning  gulf ;  a  whirlpool: 
same  as  sioallow'^,  2. 

swallow-pear  (swol'o-par),  n.    Seepeari. 

swallow-pipet  (swol'o-pip),  ».  The  gullet. 
[Slang.] 

Each  paunch  with  guttling  was  so  swelled. 
Not  one  bit  more  could  pass  your  swallow-pipe. 

Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Works,  p.  147.    (fiarAes.) 

swallow-plover  (sworo-pluv'er),  n.  A  gral- 
latorial  bird  of  the  family  GlareoUdse,  related 
to  the  plovers,  and  having  a  forked  tail  like 
that  of  a  swallow;  a  pratincole.  See  cut  un- 
der Glareola. 

swallow-roller  (swor6-r6"16r),  n.  A  roller  of 
the  family  Cora- 
ciidsB  and  genus 
Eurystomus.  See 
cut  under  Eu- 
rystomns. 

swallow-shrike 
(swol'o-shrik), 
n.  Any  bird  of 
the  family  Ar- 
tamidse;  a  wood- 
swallow,  as  the 
Indian  toddy- 
bird,  Artamus 
fuscus,  or  the 
rare  A.  insignis 
of  New  Britain 
and    New    Ire-  'if^  'QlkS^I  ! 


land.     The  name 
mayhave  been  given 


Swallow-shrike  (Artamus  insignis}. 
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to  certain  fork-tailed  drongo-shriices  (as  tliat  flgured  un- 
der drmgo)  wiien  tlie  two  families  Diemrida  and  Artami- 
d«  were  not  separated,  or  were  differently  constituted: 
but  in  present  use  it  applies  only  to  the  restricted  Ar- 
tamidae.    Also  swaUow-Jlyeatcher. 

swallow's-nest  (swol'oz-nest),  «.  Juanat.,  the 
nidus  hirundinis  (wUch  see,  under  nidus). 

swallow-stone  (swol'o-ston),  n.  A  stone  fabled 
to  be  brought  frona  the  sea-shore  by  swallows 
to  give  sight  to  their  young,  and  to  be  found 
m  the  stomachs  of  the  latter.  The  myth  is  no- 
ticed by  various  writers,  from  PUny  or  earlier 
to  Longfellow. 

swallow-struck  (swol'o-struk),  a.  Bewitched 
or  injured  by  a  swallow.  Among  many  superstitions 
connected  with  swallows  are  those  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
bird  flies  under  one's  arm  the  limb  is  paralyzed,  and  if  un- 
der  a  cow  the  milk  becomes  bloody.  See  witch-chick,  and 
compare  shrew-struck. 

swallowtail  (swol'6-tal),  n.  and  a.  I.  «.  1.  A 
swallow's  tail ;  hence,  a  long  and  deeply  forked 
or  forfieate  tail,  like  that  of  the  bam-swallow. 
—  2.  A  swallow-tailed  animal,  (a)  Any  swallow- 
tailed  butterfly  of  the  restricted  family  PapUionidx,  the 
species  of  which  have  more  or  less  lengthened  processes 
of  the  hmd  wings,  which  together  compose  a  swallowtail 
See  cut  under  Piipaio.  (b)  A  humming-bird  of  the  genus 
Eupetomena,  as  B.  hirunda  or  E.  macrura,  having  a  long, 
deeply  forked  taU.  (c)  The  swaMow-taUed  kite.  See  cut 
under  Elanoides. 

3.  Something  resembling  in  form  or  suggest- 
ing the  forked  tail  of  a  swallow,    (o)  A  plant,  a 
species  of  willow. 
The  shining  willow  they  call  swallow-tail. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
(6)  In  joinery,  same  as  dovetail,  (c)  In  fort.,  same  as  bon- 
net d  prltre  (which  see,  under  bonnet),  (d)  A  swallow-tailed 
coat;  a  dress-coat.  [CoUoq.]  (e)  The  points  of  a  burgee. 
(/)  A  broad  or  barbed  arrow-head. 

The  English  .  .  .  sent  off  their  volleys  of  swallowtails 
before  we  could  call  on  St.  Andrew. 

Scott,  Pair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxix. 
Tiger  swallowtail,  the  tumus,  Papilio  turnus,  a  large 
yellow  swallow-tailed  butterfly,  streaked  with  black,  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.    See  cut  under  tu'nrns. 

II.  a.  Same  as  swallow-tailed. 

Here  is  one  of  the  new  police,  with  blue  swaMow-taU 
coat  tightly  buttoned,  and  white  trousers. 

W.  Besanit,  Fifty  Tears  Ago,  p.  50. 

swallow-tailed  (swol'6-tald),  a.  l .  Of  the  form 
of  a  swallow's  tail ;  having  tapering  or  pointed 
skirts:  applied  particularly  to  a  coat. — 3.  In 
joinery,  dovetailed. — 3.  Having  a  long,  deeply 
forked  tail,  like  the  barn-swallow's.— Swallow- 
tniled  butterfly,  a  swallowtail,  as  Papilio  maehaon,  a 
large  European  species,  expanding  from  SJ  to  4  inches,  of 
a  yellow  color  banded  and  spotted  with  black,  and  having  a 
brick-red  spot  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings,  which  are 
prolonged  into  tails.  See  cuts  under  Papilio  and  twmv^.  — 
Swallow-talled  duck.  See  dwk^.—  SwaUow-talled 
flycatcher,  a  bird  of  the  family  Tyrannidse  and  genus  MU- 
vuliia;  a  scissortail.  There  are  two  species  in  the  United 
States,  M.  tyrannus  and  M.forficatus.  See  cuts  under  Mil- 
mdus  and  scissortail.  —  SwallOW-tailed  gull,  Creagrus 
furcatwi,  a  very  rare  species  of  gull  inhabiting  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands  and  the  Peruvian  coast.  It  is  a  large  gull, 
the  wing  lej  inches,  white,  with  pearl-gray  mantle,  dark- 
colored  primaries  in  most  of  their  extent,  and  a  sooty  hood 
with  white  frontal  spots,  the  bill  blackish  tipped  with  yel- 
low, the  feet  red,  and  the  tail  deeply  forked.  It  has  been 
erroneously  considered  arctic,  and  also  attributed  to  Cali- 
lomia.—  S vallow-tailed  kingfisher.    See  kingfisher.  — 
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swame^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  squame. 
In  whose  hloodde  bathed  he  should  have  been, 
His  leprous  swames  to  have  weshed  of  clene. 


swamp-mahogany 

simply  dichotomous  antlers,  inhabiting  swampy 
places. 
swamp-dock  (swomp'dok),  n.    See  docfci,  1. 


Harding,  Chronicle,  f.  49.    (.BalliweU.)  gwamp-dOgWOOd  (swomp'dog"wud),  n.     Same 
swampi  (swomp), ».   [Formerly  also  swomp;  not    a,s  poison-sumac. 

foundin  earlyuse;  prob.  adial.  var.  ormore  orig.  gwamp-elm  (swomp'elm),  n.  Same  as  rock-elm. 
iotm  ot(a)  stmp=:J).jon^  =  M.B.(i.  Q.jumpf  swampei'(swomp'er),M.  l<  swamp  + -er^.J  One 
/.i_- /->-i-r/^  ...,      „     T^-_-  - .  _    „    _.    gjjgg^gg^  jjj  breaking  out  roads  for  lumber- 

ers, or  clearing  away  underbrush,  especially  in 
swamps;  one  who  cuts  trees  in  a  swamp.  [U.S.] 
But  when  the  swamps  are  deep  in  w^ter  the  swamper 
may  paddle  up  to  these  trees  whose  narrowed  waists  are 
now  within  the  swing  of  his  ax,  and  standing  up  in  his 
canoe,  by  a  marvel  of  balancing  skill,  cut  and  cut  until  at 
length  his  watchful  up-glancing  eye  sees  the  forest  giant 
bow  his  head.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXV.  660. 

After  the  trees  are  sawn  off,  as  near  the  roots  as  possi- 
ble, the  trunks  are  cut  into  logs  of  various  lengths— the 
shortest  being,  as  a  rule,  sixteen  feet  long.  The  men 
called  swampers  then  clear  away  the  underbrush. 

St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  683. 

swamp-fever  (swomp'fe"v6r),  n.    A  malarial 

fever  (which  see,  under /ewer). 


(also  OHGr.  sumpft)  =  Sw.  Dan.  sump,  a  swamp ; 
related  to  (&)  AS.  swam,  swamm  =  MLGr.  swam, 
swamp  =  0H6.  swam  \swamb-),  MHGr.  swam, 
swamp  (swamb-),  Qc.  schwamm  =  leel.  svoppr  (for 
*svampr)  =  Dan.  Sw.  svamp,  a  fimgus,  sponge, 
=Goth.  stoamms,  a  sponge ;  (c)  cf .  Goth,  swumsl,  a 
ditch;  (d)cf.  also  E.  dial.  swa»fc,«i»aMS',aswamp; 
akin  to  Gr.  cofi^dg,  spongy,  airSyyoc,  sponge,  L. 
fungus,  fungus :  see  fungus  and  sponge.  Not 
connected  with  swim^.'\  1.  A  piece  of  wet, 
spongy  land ;  low  ground  saturated  with  water ; 
soft,  wet  ground  which  may  have  a  growth  of 
certain  kinds  of  trees,  but  is  unfit  for  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  purposes. 
The  first  three  Days  we  marched  thro'  nothing  hut 


iue  urat  inree  i^ays  we  marcueu   uuo   iiuiiiiiiig  uuu  ____.__•  — ___,  /„..„rt«.-^/«.,™\    *,         a   4"n»n  ««  at. 
Swamps,  having  great  Rains,  with  much  Thunde?  and  SWamp-gTim  (swomp  gum),  n.      A  tree  of  the 

genua  Eucalyptus,  of  various  species,  including 
Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  a  mountain  form  of  which  in 
Tasmania  is  called  cider-tree  (which  see);  E. 
pauciflora^)xit6  or  drooping  gum;  E.  rostrata, 
red-gum;  Ml.panicuMa,  white  ironbark;  E.  amyg- 
(iaMrefls,  giant  gum  or  peppermint-tree;  etc.  The 
last  species  embraces  perhaps  the  loftiest  trees  on  the 
globe,  one.  specimen  having  measured  471  feet  Another 
at  a  height  of  210  feet  had  still  a  diameter  of  6  feet. 


Swallow-tailed  kite.    See  sM'irfiow-Aaioft,  and  cut  under  swamp^  (swomp),  a.   [Cf.  swarefci.]   Thin;  slen- 


Lightning. 

Wafer,  A  New  Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of 
[America  (1699),  p.  13. 
Swamp  seems  peculiarly  an  American  word. 

J.  D.  Whitmy,  Names  and  Places,  p.  211. 

2.  In  coal-mining,  a  local  depression  in  a  coal- 
bed,  in  which  water  may  collect.  [Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous-coal  districts.] — 3.  A  shal- 
low lake.   [Australia.]— swampfly-honeysuokle,    -= 

a  shrub,  Lonicera  oblongifolia,  of  the  northern  United  SWamp-hare  (swomp'har),  n.  A  large,  long- 
States  and  CMiada.-  Swamp  globe-flower.  Same  as  limbed  hare  or  rabbit,  Lepus  aquaticus,  inhabit- 
spreadmg  globe-flower  (which  see,  under  spread,  v.).—.  i  fy^  f  v^  wntpr  swHrnns  -iSrl  hnvniis  nf  fha 
Swamp  pea-tree.  See  pea-tree,  2.— Swamp  post-oak.  "^S  ^"^^  iresn-water  swamps  ana  Dayous  ol  the 
See  post-oak.— Swa.w.'P  rose-mallOW.  See  Eibisaus.— 
Swamp  Spanish  oak.  Sameasi)in-oaJ:.— Swamptea- 
tree.  See  tea-tree. —  Swamp  White  oak.  See  white  odk, 
under  ooi.  =  Syn.  1.  Morass,  etc.  Seeinarsh. 
SWampl  (swomp),  V.  [<  swampy  n."]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  plunge,  whelm,  or  sink  in  a  swamp,  or  as  in 
a  swamp. 

Meat,  which  is  abundant,  is  rarely  properly  cooked,  and 
game,  of  which  Sweden  has  a  great  variety,  is  injured  by 
being  swa/mped  in  sauces. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  201. 

2.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  dififteulties ;  over- 
whelm ;  ruin ;  hence,  to  outbalance ;  exceed 
largely  in  numbers. 

Having  swamped  himself  in  following  the  ignis  f atuus  of 
a  theory.  Sir  W.  HamUton. 

Before  the  Love  of  Letters,  overdone. 
Had  swojmpt  the  sacred  poets  with  themselves. 
Tennyson,  Old  Poets  foster'd  under  friendlier  skies. 
A  circular  tin  bath-tub,  concerning  which  the  Moham- 
medan mind  had  swamped  itself  in  vain  conjecture. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  207. 

Swampedvith  full  washes  and  blots  of  colour  or  strong 

strokes  with  the  red  pen.  The  Portfolio,  April,  1888,  p.  68. 

3.  Naut.,  to  overset,  sink,  or  cause  to  become 
filled,  as  a  boat,  in  water;  whelm. —  4.  To  cut 
out  (a  road)  into  a  forest.  Bee  swamper.  Sports- 
man's Gazetteer.    [U.  S.] 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  sink  or  stick  in  a  swamp; 
hence,  to  be  plunged  in  inextricable  difficulties. 
—  2.  To  become  filled  with  water  and  sink,  as  a 
boat;  founder;  hence,  to  be  ruined;  bewrecked. 


.BteTwides.— Swallow-tailed  moth,  TJra/pteryx  samlmca- 
ria,  a  European  moth  of  a  pale-yellowish  color,  with  olive 
markings,  and  a  red  spot  at  the  base  of  the  tail  into  which 
the  hinder  wings  are  prolonged.—  Swallow-tailed  Shel- 
drake, the  swallow-tailed  duck.  See  cut  under  Harelda. 
C.  Swaimon,  1885.  [Local,  British.] 
SWallow-wing(swol'6-wing),  M.  A  South  Amer- 


der;  lean.     [ftov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Our  why  is  better  tidded  than  this  cow, 
Her  ewr's  but  swampe;  shee's  nut  for  milk  I  trow. 


Swamp-hare  {Le^us  aquaticus). 

southern  United  States,  as  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  where  it  is  locally  known  as  the  wa- 
ter-rabbit. It  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  this  extensive 
genus  which  are  to  any  extent  aquatic  in  habits.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  small  marsh-hare,  L.  palustris,  which  is 
found  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the  Southern  States  as  far 
north  as  North  Carolina.  The  range  of  the  swamp-hare 
extends  in  the  cane-brakes  of  the  Mississippi  valley  as  far 
at  least  as  Cairo  in  Illinois.  It  is  one  of  the  larger  species, 
18  or  20  inches  long,  the  ears  3  inches,  the  hind  foot  4.  The 
tail  is  very  short,  and  the  skull  is  less  than  half  as  wide  as 
it  is  long,  with-«onfluent  jpostorbital  processes.  In  color 
the  swamp-hare  resembles  the  common  gray  wood-rabbit. 

swamp-hellebore  (swomp'heFe-bor),  n.  See 
helleiore,  2  and  3. 

swamp-hen  (swomp'hen),  n.  A  marsh-hen. 
Specifically  — ret)  The  swamp-crake,  (b)  The  European 
Ijurplegallinule.  (e)  A  large  blackish  gallinule  of  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand,  Porphyriomelanotus,  about  21  inches 
long.    See  cut  under  Porphyria.     Walter  L.  Biiller. 


A  Yorkshire  Dialogue  (1697),  p.  36.    (Balliwdl.)  SWamp-hlCKOry  (swomp'hik'''o-ri),  n.     Same  88 


swamp-apple  (swomp'ap"l), 
siicTde-apple. 


Same  as  honey- 


ican  fissirostral  barbet  of  the  genus  Chelidop-  swamp-ash  (swomp'ash),  n.   Same  as  hoop-ash. 
tera.    Bee  ont  tmd.ev  Chelidoptera.  P.L.Sclater.  swamp-beggarticks(swomp'beg"ar-tiks),m.  A 
■rrr  ■^r^r.A-w^an'y-t^ini.  co^T.^r 'A_T.y,'i.^//r^o1,_A«^  ».     plant,  Bidctis  connata,  with  adhesive  seeds. 

swamp-blackberry  (swomp'blak"'ber-i),  n, 


swallow-woodpeckert  (sword-wud'''pek-6r),  n. 

A  woodpecker  of  the  genus  Melanerpes  in  a 

broad  sense.     Swainson. 
swallowwort  (swol'o-wfert),  n.    [<  D.  gwaluw- 

wortel,  trans,  of  Hirundinaria,  name  in  Brun- 

felsius,  etc.,  of  Vincetoxicum,  on  account  of  some 

resemblance  of  the  pod  or  seeds  to  a  flying  svral- 

loTKf,  Gr.  schwalbenwurz,  schwalbenJcraut.     Also,     

for  def.  3,  trans,  of  Chelidonium.      See  eelan-  swamp-broom  (swomp 'brom) 

dine."]    1 .  The  European  herb  Cynanchum  {As-    swamp-oak,  2  (o). 

elepias)  Fincetoa;jcttm,  or  white  swallowwort,  the  swamp-cabbage  (swomp'kab"a3),  '*■ 

plant  anciently  called  asdlepias.     -Also  called    skunk-cabbage.    See  cabbage'^.  ' 

vincetoxicum  (which  see)  and  tame-poison. — 2.  swamp-cottonwood  (swomp 'kot"n-wud) 


bitternut;  also,  same  as  bitter  pecan  (see  pecan). 
swamp-honeysuckle  (swomp'hun"i-suk-l),  n. 
The  clammy  azalea,  Bhododendron  viscosum,  a 
shrub  found  in  swamps  in  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica. The  flowers  are  white,  showy,  and  fragrant ;  the  co- 
rolla has  a  slender  tube  longer  than  the  lobes  of  the  border, 
and  IS  very  viscid. 


"^tlTJpt^tb^r^^i^rZ^;^,.^''  '•"-  Bwamp^&nd  (swomp'land),  n.    Land  covered 
SWamp-blackbird(swomp'blak"b6rd),«.  Same 

as  marsh-blackbird. 
swamp-blueberry  (swomp'bl6"ber-i), 

blueberry. 


See 


with  swamps. 

The  Bo-oalled  "swamp  lands"  forming  a  portion  of  the 
national  domain  have  been  freely  bestowed  on  the  various 
States  m  which  they  occur,  and  have  been  the  source  of 
endless  fraud  and  deceit,  since  large  areas  of  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  land  in  the  country  have  been 
claimed  and  held  as  "swamp  land." 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Names  and  riaces,  p.  212. 
bame  as  SWamp-laurel  (swomp'ia^rel),  m.  The  pale  lau- 
rel, Kalmia  glauca;  also,  the  laurel  magnolia, 
n.    Magnolia  glauca. 


Same 


Hence,  as  a  book-name,  any  plant  of  the  genus    SameasdoM>»^;)qp?ar(whichsee,under2)opiar).  swamu-lilv  fswom■n'lil'''^^  «      i     s^,.  7,7»  i 
^«ctei)to,  the  milkweed:  applied  also  to  the  swamp-crake  (swomp 'krak),»;    AnAustralian    2.  A  plant  of  TC|enL  z|.7iilel  ^^^^ 


soma-plant,asformerlyclassedin.4sctepias.and    crake,  Ortygometra  tabuensis,  about  7  inches  swamn-lopiiBt.  CswnTnT,'l^/t,Vo+^    ^ 
to  an  umbellifer,  Elieoselinum  (Thapsia)  Iscle-    long,  of  a  chocolate-brown  and  slate-gray  color,    wa^lopv^      ^swomp  lo  kust),  n. 


Same  as 


an  asclepiad\— 3.  The  celandine,  Chelidonium  SWamp-c^ress  (swomp'siVes),  ».    The  bald  ^^e«Sa!"''°°^^^*'^*^°  (swomp'18s"strif),  n. 


See 


majus,  once  fancied  to  be  used  by  swallows  as 
a  sight-restorer.    Compare  swallow-stone. 

swalowet,  swalwet.  Middle  English  forms  of 
swallow^,  swallow^. 

swam  (swam  or  swom).    Preterit  of  swim. 

fiwame^t,  »■     See  sweam. 


cypress,  jaa;oa»Mwaw!»cft«w;  also,  a  tree  of  the  swamp-lover  (swomp'luv"6r)  n    Sameassted- 
genus  ChamsBcyparts,  sometimes  called  gromd-    nower.  '-""""'P  '^v  er;,  n.  oame  as  stua- 


i*  ..1.,,  .taut  4  f...  Mgh,  Wth  ilt-L.^  iSSSSKZtatS W.-'p£l;  lii:: 


swamp-mahogany 

lyptus  botryoidesand  E.  robusta;  also,  THstania 
suaveolens,  and  perhaps  species  of  Ang^hora. 

swamp-maple  (swomp'ma^'pl),  n.  The  red 
maple  (see  mmle^) ;  also.  Negundo  Oalifomicwn, 
of  the  Coast  Bange  va.  California. 

swamp-milkweed  (swomp'milk''''wed),  n.  See 
mMkweed,  1. 

swamp-moss  (swomp'm6s),  n.  Acommoiiname 
for  moss  of  the  genus  Sphagnum. 

swamp-muck  (swomp'muk),  n.    See  nrnek^. 

swamp-oak  (swomp'ok),  ».  l.  In  America  — 
(o)  the  swam')  white  oak  (see  -white  oak,  under 
oak) ;  (6)  the  swamp  post-oak  (see  post-oak) ; 
(c)  the  swamp  Spanish  oak  (see  pin-oak). — 2. 
In  Australia  —  (u)  a  broom-like  leguminous 
shrub  or  small  tree,  Virmnaria  demtdata  (also 
called  swa/mp-broom);  (6)  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Cas%Mnna,  as  C.  suberosa,  C.  eqmsetifoUa,  or  C. 
paludosa.  (See  she-oak.)  These  trees  are  of  a 
handsome  but  funereal  aspect. 

The  train  had  stopped  before  a  roadside  station  stand- 
ing in  a  clearing  against  a  background  ol  shivering  swamp- 
oak  trees.  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed,  The  Head  Station. 

swamp-ore  (swomp'or),  n.  Same  as  bog-iron 
ore  (which  see,  under  bog^). 

swamp-owl  (swomp'oul),  m.  The  short-eared 
owl,  or  marsh-owl,  BraeMotus  paVustris;  also, 
sometimes,  the  barred  owl,  Sirix  nebulosa.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.] 

swamp-partridge  (swomp/par'trij),  n.  The 
spruce-partridge,  or  Canada  grouse.     [Local, 

swamp-pine  (swomp'pin),  n.  Same  as  slash- 
pime. 

swamp-pink  (swomp '  pingk),  n.  Same  as 
swamp-honeysuckle;  also  extended  to  other 
azaleas. 

swamp-qnkil  (swomp'kwal),  n.  See  Synoecus,  1. 

swamp-robin  (swomp'rob"in),  n.  The  towhee 
bunting,  ohewink,  or  marsh-robin.  [Local, 
U.S.] 

swamp-rose  (swomp'roz),  n.    See  rosei. 

swamp-sassafras  (swomp'sas'^a-fras),  n.  See 
Magnolia. 

swamp-saxifrage  (swomiD'sak'^si-fraj), «.  See 
saxifrage. 

swamp-sparrow  (swomp'spar^o),  n.  A  fringil- 
line  bird,  Melospiza  palmstris,  abundant  in  east- 
em  North  America,  related  to  and  much  resem- 
bling the  song-sparrow,  inhabiting  the  shrub- 
bery of  swamps,  marshes,  and  brakes  (whence 
the  name),  it  is  5|  inches  long,  and  7|  in  extent,  with 
the  plumage  streaked  above  with  black,  gray,  and  bright 


Swamp-sparrow  f^Melospiza  palustris), 

bay,  below  mostly  ashy  and  little  streaked,  the  throat 
whitish,  the  crown  bright-chestnut,  and  the  forehead 
black.  This  sparrow  is  a  sweet  songster ;  it  nests  in  low 
bushes,  and  lays  tour  or  five  speckled  and  clouded  eggs. 
It  is  a  migratory  bird,  breeding  in  New  England  and  Can- 
ada, and  wintering  in  the  Southern  States.  More  fully 
called  by  Cones  ewarnip  song-harrow. 

swamp-sumac  (swomp'su"mak),  n.  Same  as 
poison-sumae. 

swamp-thistle  (swomp'this'''l),  n.    See  thistle. 

swamp-warbler  (swomp'wSj'"'bl6r),  n.  One  of 
several  small  sylviooline  birds  of  the  United 
States,  inhabiting  shrubbery  and  tangle  in 
swampy  places,  as  the  prothonotary  warbler, 
JProtonotaria  citrea,  the  worm-eating  warbler, 
MeVmintherus  vermivorus,  and  some  related  spe- 
cies, formerly  all  referred  to  Audubon's  genus 
Melinaia  (or  Helonsea),  the  type  of  which  is 
Swainson's  warbler,  H.  swainsoni.  See  cuts  xai- 
ier  prothonotary  and  Helminthophaga. 

swampweed  (swomp'wed),  n.  A  prostrate  or 
creeping  perennial  herb,  Selliera  radieans,  'of 
the  Q-oodeniacese,  found  in  Australia:  more 
fully  called  Victorian  swampweed. 

swamp-willow  (swomp'wiKo),  n.  Same  as 
pussy-willow.  ' 

Bwampwood  (swomp'wfid),  n.  The  leather- 
wood,  Dirca  palustris. 
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swampy  (swom'pi),  a.  [<  swamp'^  +  -s/i.]  Per- 
taining to  a  swamp ;  consisting  of  swamp ;  like 
a  swamp;  low,  wet,  and  spongy:  as,SM)o»»p^land. 
8uBc[uehanna's  swampy  ground.     Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  9. 

SWan^  (swon),  n.  [<  ME.  swan,  swon,  <  AS.  swan 
=  MD.  swaen,  D.  zwaan  =  MLGr.  swan,  swane  = 
OHG.  swa/n,  m.,  swana,  t.,  MHGr.  swan,  swane, 
G.  schwan  =  Icel.  svanr  =  Sw.  svan  =  Dan. 
svane  =  Goth.  *swans  (not  recorded),  a  swan ; 
perhaps  allied  to  Skt.  y  svan,  L.  sonare,  sotmd : 
&ee  sound^.  Cf.  AS.  hana  =  G.  hahn,  etc.,  a 
cock,  as  related  to  L.  canere,  sing:  see  hen^.^ 
1.  A  large  lamellirostral  palmiped  bird,  of  the 
family  Anatidse  and  subfamily  Cygninx,  with  a 
long  and  flexible  neck,  naked  lores,  reticulate 
tarsi,  and  simple  or  slightly  lobed  hallux.  The 
neck  is  usually  held  in  a  graceful  curve  while  the  bird 
is  swimming ;  the  inner  flight-feathers  are  usually  en- 
larged, and  capable  of  being  erected  or  set  like  sails  to 
waft  the  bird  over  the  water ;  and  in  most  of  the  species 
the  plumage  of  the  adults  is  snow-white  in  both  sexes. 
The  young  of  the  white  species  are  usually  grayish  or 
brownish ;  they  are  called  cygnets.  Swans  walk  awkwardly 
on  land,  in 'consequence  of  the  backward  position  of  the 
legs,  but  their  movements  on  the  water  are  exceptionally 
graceful  and  stately.  Hence  they  are  very  ornamental, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  kept  from  time  immemorial 
In  a  state  of  domestication.  Swans  are  chiefly  herbivorous. 
The  flesh  is  edible,  and  the  plumage  furnishes  the  valua- 
ble swan's-down.  There  are  8  or  10  species,  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  except  Africa.  The  ordinary  white 
swans  fall  into  two  gioupB—Cygnus  proper,  with  a  knob 
on  the  beak,  and  Olor,  without  a  knob ;  the  latter  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  resonant  quality  of  the  voice,  due 
to  the  convolutions  of  the  windpipe  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breast-bone.  In  Europe  four  kinds  of  swans  are  found : 
(1)  the  common  "  tame  "  or  mute  swan,  usually  seen  in  do- 
mestication C  giblrus  (by  the  rules  of  nomenclature  also 


European  White  Swan  ^Cygnus  olor), 

called  C.  olor),  with  a  knob  on  the  beak,  wedge-shaped  tail, 
and  no  tracheal  convolutions ;  (2)  the  elk,  ho^er,  whooper, 
or  whistling-swan,  Olor  eygmts  or  Cygnus  (0.)  musieiis  or 
ferus,  sometimes  specifled  as  the  "  wild  "  swan ;  (3)  Bew- 
ick's swan,  0.  (0.)  hewield;  (4)  the  Polish  swan,  C.  (0.) 
immutaMtis.  Two  kinds  of  swans  are  common  in  North 
America,  both  belonging,  like  the  three  nanied  last,  to 
Olor:  these  are  the  whistling  swan,  C.  (0.)  armricanus  or 
colwnManus,  and  the  trumpeter,  C.  (0.)  bwceinatar;  the 
former  has  a  small  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the  beak, 
and  is  smaller  than  the  latter,  of  which  the  beak  is  en- 
tirely black.    The  black-necked  swan  of  South  America 


Black-necked  Swan  ^SthenelidfS  melanocoryphtts). 

is  0.  (Sthemlides)  mgricdUis  or  melanocoryphus,  with  a 
frontal  knob,  and  the  body,  wings,  and  tail  pure-white. 
The  black  swan  of  Australia  is  ChenopsU  (usually  mis- 
called Chmopis)  atraiws,  almost  entirely  black,  with  white 


Black  Swans  {CHenopsis  atrattts). 


swanky 

on  the  wing  (some  feathers  of  which  are  curly),  carmine 
and  white  bill,  and  red  eyes ;  it  is  easily  acclimatized,  and 
is  often  seen  in  domestication.  A  gigantic  fossil  swan,  or 
swan-like  goose,  from  the  bone-caves  of  Malta,  is  known 
as  Palseocygnui  falconeri.  The  popular  notion  that  the 
swan  sings  just  before  dying  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  jelous  »wan  agens  hire  deth  that  syngeth. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  S42. 

2.  Li  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  swan,  usu- 
ally with  the  wings  raised  as  it  carries  them 
when  swimming.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary 
to  say  in  the  blaaon  "with  wings  indorsed." 
See  below. — 3.  In  astron.  See  Cygnus,  2. — 
Black  swan,  (a)  Something  very  rare,  or  supposed  to  be 
non-existent;  a  rara  avis;  used  like  •* white  crow,"  and 
some  other  apparent  contradictions  in  terms.  [The  phrase 
arose  at  a  time  when  only  white  swans  were  Imown.] 

The  abuse  of  such  places  [theaters]  was  so  great  that 
for  any  chaste  liner  to  haunt  them  was  a  black  swan,  and 
a  white  crowe.  Qosson,  Schoole  of  Abnse. 

(6)  See  def.  1. — Chained  swan,  in  %er.,  aswan  represent- 
ed with  some  Mnd  of  collar  alxiut  its  neck,  to  which  a 
chain  is  secured,  which  may  be  either  carried  to  a  ring  or 
staple,  or  passed  in  a  curve  over  the  bird's  neck,  between 
its  wings,  or  the  like.  The  swan  ducally  gorged  and 
chained  is  the  well-known  badge  of  the  Bonuns,  adopted 
by  the  Lancastrian  kings.— Demi-SWan,  in  her.,  a  swan 
with  only  so  much  of  the  body  showing  as  rises  above  the 
water  when  it  is  swimming,  the  wings  either  indorsed  or 
expanded.— Order  of  the  Swan,  a  Prussian  order  found- 
ed by  the  elector  Frederick  II.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
in  1440,  renewed  by  Frederick  WiUiam  IV.,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, in  1843.—  Swan  close,  in  her.,  a  bearing  representing 
a  swan  with  the  wings  close  to  its  side. — Wild  swan, 
any  feral  swan ;  specihcsily,  Cygnus  ferus  (C.rrmsicm):  so 
called  in  distinction  from  the  "tame  "  or  mute  swan.  See 
def.  1. 

A  melody  loud  and  sweet. 
That  made  the  wUd-swan  pause  in  her  cloud. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet's  Song. 

SWan^  (swon),  V.  i.  [A  euphemistic  variation 
of  swear^;  cf.  swow,  a  similar  evasion.]  To 
swear:  usedinthe  phrase  I  swan,  an  expression 
of  emphasis.    Also  swon.    [Rural,  New  Eng.] 

Pines,  ef  you're  blue,  aie  the  best  friends  I  know, 
They  mope  an'  sigh  an'  sheer  your  feelin's  so :  — 
They  hesh  the'ground  beneath  so,  tu,  I  swan. 
You  half  forgit  you've  gut  a  body  on. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  vi. 
I  swan  to  man,  a  more  emphatic  form  of  I  swan :  miti- 
gated form  of  I  swear  to  Ood. 

But  they  du  preach,  /  swan  to  man,  it 's  puf'kly  inde- 
scrib'le !  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  L 

swan-animalcule  (swon'an-i-mal'''kul),  n.  An 
iufusorian  of  the  family  Trachelocercidse,  or  of 
the  family  TrachelMdse,  having  a  sort  of  neck, 
as  Trachelocerca  olor  of  the  former  group,  and 
Amphileptus  cygnus  of  the  latter.  See  the  fam- 
ily names. 

swan-down  (swon'doun),  n.  Same  as  swan's- 
down,  1. 

swan-flower  (swon'flou'''6r),  n.  An  orchid  of 
the  genus  Cycnoches,  particularly  C.  Loddigesii : 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  long  arched  column. 
The  species  named  has  flowers  tour  inches  across.  Also 
swanwort  and  (translating  the  genus  name)  swanneck. 

swangi  (swang),  n.  [Also  swank :  see  swamp^.J 
A  piece  of  low  land  or  greensward  liable  to 
be  covered  with  water ;  also,  a  swamp  or  bog. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

swang^t.    Obsolete  preterit  of  swing. 

swan-goose  (swon'gos),  n.  The  China  goose, 
Gygnopsis  oygnoides,  a  large,  long-necked  goose 
of  somewhat  swan-like  aspect,  often  seen  in 
domestication.    See  cut  under  Gygnopsis. 

swanherd  (swon'herd),  n.  [<  swan^  -f-  herd^.J 
One  who  tends  swans. 

No  person  having  swans  could  appoint  a  swanherd  with- 
out the  king's  swanherd's  license.     Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

swan-hopping  (swon'hop'^ing),  n.  A  corrup- 
tion of  swanr^pping. 

Then  whitebait  down  and  swan-hopping  up  the  river. 
T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey.    (Laihaim.) 

swanimotet,  n.    See  swain  m^ot,  under  moot^. 

swanki  (swangk),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  in 
AS.  only  in  the  form  swanoor,  swoncor  =  MHG. 
swankel,  pliant,  bending ;  in  the  simpler  form, 
MHG.  swane,  swank,  G.  schwank,  pliant,  =  Icel. 
svangr,  thiuj  slender,  slim;  cf.  MD.  swanck, 
swinging,  vibration,  swancken,  bend,  swing, 
vibrate ;  from  the  root  of  AS.  swingan,  swincan, 
etc.,  awing:  see  swing,  swink.  Ct.swamp^.]  1. 
Thin;  slender;  pliant. —  2.  Agile. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  Ally  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank. 

Bums,  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

swank^  (swangk),  n.    See  swangk. 

swanking  (swang'Hng),  a.  [<  swank^'+  Ang'^.'\ 
Supple;  active.  ScoW,  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
xxiv.     [Scotch.] 

swankyl  (swang'ki),  n.;  pi.  swankies  (-kiz). 
[Dim.  of  swank^.l  An  active  or  clever  young 
fellow.    Skimner.    [Scotch.] 


swanky 
swanky^,  swankie  (swang'ki),  n. 


6100 

The  taking  of  swans,  performed  annually  by  the  swan 


swarm 


companies,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  their  head, 
for  thi  " '   "' 


-T   -1     »  -,  ^    "     "        [Origin  ob- 

scure.] 1.  Any  weak  fermented  drink;  cheap 
beer.  [Slang.]  — 3.  A  drink  composed  of 
water,  molasses,  and  vinegar.  [Fishermen's 
slang.] 

swan-maiden  (swon'ma^'dn),  n.  One  of  the 
maidens  who,  in  many  Indo-European  legends, 
were  believed  in  the  guise  of  swans  to  have 
supernatural  power,  traveling  at  will  through 
air  or  water  Their  power  depended  on  the  possession 
of  a  robe  or  shift  of  swan's  feathers,  or,  according  to  other  SWaSWOlt  (swon'w6rt),  n. 


Ay,  marry,  sir,  here 's  swapping  sins  Indeed  I 

^  Jfit^f^eton,  Game  at  Chess,  Ir.  2, 

e  purpose  of  marking  th'em.  The  king's  swans  were  ciTirarrl  Chw^tHI  n  rAlsodial  ornhs  vwnr/l  sn«-/l 
marked  with  two  nicks  or  notches,  whence  a  double  ani-  SWara  tswara;,  n.  Ljuso  aiai.  orODS.  SWom,Sord, 
mal  was  InventeA  unknowu  to  the  Greeks,  called  the     SOord;  <  MB.  sward^  SWOrd,  SWart,  SWarth,  <  AS. 


swan  with  two  necks.  A  MS.  of  swan  marks  is  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Boyal  Society,  described  in  Arch.  xvi.  Upping 
the  noana  was  formerly  a  favorite  amusement,  and  the 
modem  term  swan-hopping  is  merely  a  corruption  from 
it.  The  struggle  ot  the  swans  when  caught  by  then-  pur- 
suers, and  the  duckings  which  the  latter  received  in  the 
contest,  made  this  diversion  very  popular.         Hailmiett. 


..  .         ^. = „,.„„„„xu  ,=..v,^  ..v.^.,,,  ...    See  swan-flower. 

narratives,  a  rmg  or  Cham,  on  the  loss  of  which  the  maid-  swanl  CRwrml    «  •  nrpt    jitirl  rm    miarmed   nnr 
ens  became  mortal.    The  swan-maidens  or  swan-wives  ®™*P    .^^wop;.  «.,  pret.  ana  pp.  mappea,  ppr. 

are  found  in  Teutonic  mythology  as  the  Valkyrs  or  wish-    Swapping.     [Also  swop  ;  <  ME.  swappen;  at.  G. 


■  mythology  as  the  Valkyrs  or  wish- 
maidens  of  Odm  (Wuotan),  riding  through  the  air  at  the 
will  of  the  god.  The  influence  of  this  myth  is  also  seen 
in^the  medieval  conception  of  angels. 
swan-mark  (swon'mark),  «.  A  mark  indicat- 
ing the  ownership  of  a  swan,  generally  cut  on 
the  beak  in  the  operation  knovm  as  swan-up- 
ping.    Also  called  cigni/nota. 

The  swan-mark,  caUed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  cigninota, 
was  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  beak  of  the  swan  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  other  instrument.  Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

swan-marking  (swon'mar^king),  n.  Same  as 
swan-upping. 

swan-mussel  (swon'mus"l),  n.  A  kind  of  pond- 
mussel,  or  fresh-water  bivalve,  Anodonta  cyg- 
neus. 

swanneck  (swon'nek),  n.  1.  The  end  of  a 
pipe,  a  faucet,  or  the  like,  curved  in  some  re- 
semblance to  the  neck  of  a  swan  when  swim- 
ming.   See  gooseneck. — 2.  See  swan-flower. 

swanner  (swon'Sr),  n.  [<  swam^-  +  -e»-i.]  A 
swan-keeper.  Municip.  Corporation  Beports, 
p.  2465.     [Local,  Eng.] 

swannery  (swon'er-i),  n. ;  pi.  swanneries  (-iz). 
[<  swan^  -I-  -eri/.]  A  place  where  swans  are 
bred  and  reared. 

Anciently  the  crown  had  an  extensive  swanjieTy  attached 
to  the  royal  palace  or  manor  of  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire. 
Yarrell,  British  Birds. 


schwappen,  swap ;  a  secondary  form,  prob.  oon- 
nectea  with  AS.  swdpan,  swoop,  etc. :  see  sweep, 
swoop.]    I.  trans.  If.  To  strike;  beat. 

To  haue  with  his  swerd  swapped  of  his  hed. 

WiUiam  ofFcdeme  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  3609. 

His  hed  to  the  walle,  his  body  to  the  grounde, 
Ful  of te  he  swapte,  hymselven  to  confounde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  246. 

If  any  do  but  lift  up  his  nose  to  smell  after  the  truth, 
they  swap  him  in  the  face  with  a  flre-brand,  to  singe  his 
smelling. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  73. 

2.  To  chop:  used  with  reference  to  cutting 
wheat  in  a  peculiar  way.    Malliwell.    [Prov. 
Eng.] 
II.-|-  mtrans,  1.  To  strike;  aim  a  blow. 
He  swapt  at  hym  swyth  with  a  sword  fell ; 
Hit  brake  thurgh  the  basnet  to  the  bare  hed. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6921. 

2.  To  move  swiftly;  rush. 

Beof  s  to  him  swapte.  Layamon,  1.  26778. 

3.  To  fall  down. 

swapi  (swop),  n.  [<  ME.  swap,  swappe;  cf.  G. 
schwapp,  3,\>\aw;  from  the  verb.]  If.  Ablow; 
a  stroke. 


sweard,  skin,  rind,  the  skin  of  bacon,  =  OFries. 
swarde  =  MD.  swarde,  D.  zwoord,  rind  of  ba- 
con, =  MLG.  swarde,  LG.  swawrde,  sware  = 
OHG.  *swarta,  MHG.  swarte,  swart,  skin  with 
hair  or  feathers,  G.  schwarte,  skin,  rind,  bark,  = 
leel.  svordhr,  skin,  sward  (grassvordhr,  'grass- 
sYf&td.,' jarthar-svordhr,  'earth-sward ');  =  Dan. 
svser  (in  flesleesvser,  'flesh-sward,'  grdnsvser, 
'gteenswa,Td,'jordsveer,  'earth-sward')  =  Goth. 
*swardus  (not  recorded).]  .  If.  A  skin ;  a  cov- 
ering; especially,  the  hide  of  a  beast,  as  of  a 
hog. 
Swa/rde  or  sworde  of  flesch.  Coriana.  Prompt.  Parv. 
Or  once  a  week  perhaps,  for  novelty, 
Keez'd  h&con-soorda  shall  feast  his  family. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  li.  36. 

2.  The  grassy  surface  of  land;  turf;  that  part 
of  the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of 
grass,  forming  a  kind  of  mat.    When  covered 
with  green  grass  it  is  called  greensward. 
The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

sward  (sw&rd),  v.     [<  sward,  «.]    I.  trans.  To 
produce  sward  on;  cover  with  sward.    Imp. 
Did. 
Th|s  swarded  circle  into  which  the  lime-walk  brings  us. 
Mrs.  Browning,  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,  st.  28. 
The  smooth, 
Swa/rded  alleys,  the  limes 
Touch'd  with  yellow  by  hot 
Summer.  JH.  Arnold,  Heine's  Grave. 

II,  mtrans.  To  become  covered  with  sward. 

The  clays  that  are  long  in  swerding,  and  little  subject 
to  weeds,  are  the  best  land  for  clover.  Mortimer. 


With  swappes  sore  thei^he--ng.  ^^^^^^^^  sward-CUtter  (sw4rd'kut"6r),  n 


1.  A  form  of 


swanny  (swon'i),  a. 
like. 


If 't  be  a  thwack,  I  make  account  of  that , 
[<  «WO«l  -I- -al.l     Swan-       There 's  no  new-fashion 'd  »ioa^  that  e'er  came  up  yet, 
I       "    -'  But  I've  the  first  on  'em,  I  thank  'em  for 't. 

Fletcher  (find  another),  Nice  Valour,  iii.  2. 
2t.  A  swoop. 

Me  fleing  at  a  swappe  he  hente. 

Chmuxr,  House  of  Fame,  1.  643. 

3.  A  fall.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
swapi  (swop),  adm.     [Also  swop;  an  elUptieal 
use  of  swopi, «.]    At  a  snatch;  hastily;  with 
hasty  violence.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


Once  more  bent  to  my  ardent  lips  the  swanny  glossiness 
of  a  neck  late  so  stately. 

Sichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  22.    (Daviee.) 

swanpan,  n.    See  sJmanpan. 

Swan  River  daisy.  [<  Swan  River  in  Western 
Australia.]  A  pretty  annual  composite  plant, 
Brachyeome  iberidifolia,  of  Western  Australia. 
The  heads  are  about  an  inch  broad,  and  have  bright-blue 


rays  with  paler  center.  It  is  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  SWap''  (SWOp),  t'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swapped,  ppr. 


and  is  well  suited  for  massing. 

Swan  River  everlasting.  A  composite  plant, 
Selipterum  {Khodanthe)  Manglesii.  See  Bho- 
danthe. 

swan's-down  (swonz'doun),  n.  1.  The  down 
or  under-plumage  of  a  swan.  It  is  made  into  a 
delicate  trimming  for  garments,  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  powder-puffs.  Also  swan-down. 

With  his  plumes  and  tufts  of  swan's  down, 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xvi. 

2.  (a)  A  fine,  soft,  thick  woolen  cloth. 

If  a  gold-laced  waist-coat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain 
swan's-dovm  will  be  the  brawer  of  the  twa. 

Scott,  St.  Itonan's  Well,  xv. 

Chilion,  the  chief  musician,  had  on  a  pearl-colored  coat 
buff  swansdovm  vest,  white  worsted  breeches,  and  ribbed 
stockings.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  10. 

(6)  A  thick  cotton  cloth  with  a  soft  pile  or  nap  swap 
on  one  side :  more  commonly  called  Canton  or  """"'^ 
cotton  flannel. 

Swansea  porcelain.    See  porceMnK 
swan-shot  (swon'shot),  n.    A  very  large  size  of 
shot,  used  for  shooting  swans.    It  is  of  about 
the  same  size  as  buckshot. 
Large  swanshat,  as  big  as  small  pistol-bullets. 

Defoe,  Kobinson  Crusoe  (ed.  Eingsley),  p.  236. 

swanskin  (swon'sMn),  n.     1.  The  skin  of  a 


swapping, 
swab^);  a 
allusion  to 
exchange ;  barter, 

They  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat. 
And  aye  the  blood  ran  down  between. 

Battle  of  Otterboume  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  24). 
Farmers  frequented  the  town,  to  meet  old  friends  and 
get  the  better  of  them  in  swapping  horses. 

K  Mggleston,  The  Graysons,  x. 
To  swap  Off,  to  cheat;  "sell."    [Slang,  U.  S.] 
Den  Brer  Fox  know  dat  he  been  swap  o/ mighty  bad. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  iv. 
II.  intrans.  To  barter ;  exchange. 

Ofcoursenot!    What  you  want  to  do  is  to  raiap.    Iseed 
that  in  your  eyes  the  minit  you  rode  up. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  186. 

|2  (Swop),  n.     [<  swap^,  ^).]     An  act  of 

swapping;  a  barter;  an  exchange.     [CoUoq.] 

For  the  pouther,  I  e'en  changed  it  .  .  .  for  gin  and 

brandy—  ...  a  gude  swap  too. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxvi. 
We'd  better  take  maysures  for  shettin'  up  shop, 
An'  put  off  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or  swop. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  v. 
Not  even  the  greasy  cards  can  stand  against  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  swap  of  horses,  and  these  join  the  group. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  187. 


plow  for  turning  over  grass-lands. —  2.  A  lawn- 
inower.    Imp.  Diet. 

swardy;  (swar'di),  a.     [<  sward  -^  -^i.]    Cov- 
ered with  sward  or  grass:  as,  swardy  land, 
swarei  (swar).    An  obsolete  or  archaic  preterit 
of  swear^. 

sware^t,  «■     [<  ME.  swaren,  <  Icel.  svara  =  Sw. 

svara  =  Dan.  svare,  answer:  see  swear^."]    To 

answer. 

He  called  to  his  chamberlayn,  that  cofly  hym  swared, 

&  bede  hym  biyng  hym  his  bruny  &  his  blonk  sadeL 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2011. 


swan  with  the  feathers  on. —  2.  A  kind  of  fine  swape  (swap),  v.  i.  and  *.     [An  obs.  or  dial, 
twilled  flannel;  also,  a  kind  of  woolen  blanket-    form  oiswoop  or  sweep.]    1.  To  sweep. — 2.  To 
ing  used  by  letterpress  printers  and  engravers,    place  aslant.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
swan-song  (swon'sdng),  n.    The  fabled  song  swape  (swap),  n.     [A  var.  of  sweep;  cf.  swape, 
of  a  dying  swan ;  hence,  a  last  poem  or  musical    f.]     1.  Same  as  sweep,  7. — 2.  A  sconce  or 


work,  written  just  before  the  composer's  death. 
But  the  swan-song  he  sang  shall  for  ever  and  ever  abide 
In  the  heart  of  the  world,  with  the  winds  and  the  murmur- 
ing tide. 
R.  W.  Gilder,  The  Celestial  Passion,  Mors  Triumphalis. 


light-holder. — 3.  A  pump-handle. — 4.  Same 
as  sweep,  10.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 
swape-well  (swap'wel),  m.  A  well  from  which 
water  is  raised  by  a  well-sweep.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Dwellers  in  the  Eastern  Counties  may  be  credited  with 
knowing  what  a  swape-well  is,  though  most  of  them  have 
now  given  way  to  the  prosaic,  but  far  more  useful,  pump. 
A  swape-wdl  is  a  well  from  which  the  water  is  raised  by  a 
loaded  lever.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  240 


swan-upping  (s won'up"ing),  n.  [Also,  corrupt- 
ly, swanhopping  (simulating  hopping,  as  if  in  al- 
lusion to  the  struggling  of  the  swans) ;  <  swan^ 
+  upping. 1  The  custom  or  practice  of  marking 
the  upper  mandible  of  a  swan,  on  behalf  of  swapping  (swop  mg),  a.  [Orig.  ppr.  of  swopi, 
the  crown,  of  Oxford  University,  and  of  several  "•]  Large;  big;  "whopping."  [Obsolete  or 
London  companies  or  gilds.     The  mark  is  made    P^ov.  Eng.] 

with  a  cutting-instrument^  and  the  operation  is  still  an-  Oh !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward ! 

nually  performed  upon  the  swans  of  the  river  Thames.  It  was  a  swapping,  swapping  mallard ! 

Also  called  swan^marMng.  Old  Song  of  All  Souls,  Oi^ford 


swarfi  (swarf),  V.  i.  [<  Sw.  svarfva  =  Dan. 
starve,  turn,  =  E.  swerve :  see  swerve.']  To  faint ; 
swoon.     [Scotch.] 

And  monie  a  huntit  poor  red  coat 
For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man ! 

Bwrms,  Battle  of  Sherlif-Muir. 

The  poor  vermin  was  likely  at  first  to  swarf  for  very 

hunger.  ScoU,  Kenilworth,  ix. 

swarfi  (swarf),  n.  [<  swarf^,  v.]  Stupor;  a 
fainting-fit;  a  swoon.     [Scotch.] 

swarfs  (swarf),  n.  [<  ME.  *swarf,  <  AS.  ge- 
swearf,  geswyrf,  filings,  <  sweorfan  (pret.  *swearf, 
pp.  sworfen)  =  Icel.  sverfa  (pret.  svarf),  file ;  cf . 
Sw.  svarfva,  Dan.  svarve,  turn  in  a  lathe,  = 
Goth,  bi-swairbam,  wipe ;  cf .  E.  swarve,  creep 
and  scrape  up  a  tree,  cUmb,  swerve :  see  swerve, 
and  cf .  swarfi.J  The  grit  mixed  with  particles 
of  iron  or  steel  worn  away  in  grinding  cutlery 
wet. 

swarf-money  (swarf 'mun^i),  n.  In  feudal  law, 
money  paid  m  lieu  of  the  service  of  castleward. 
Blount. 

swarmi  (swUrm),  n.  [<  ME.  swarm,  <  AS.  swearm 
=  MD.  swerm,  D.  ewerm  =  OHG.  swaram,  MHG. 
swarm,  Q.  schwdrm  =  Icel.  svarmr  =  Sw.  svdrm 
=  Dan.  svierm,  a  swarm ;  prob.  orig.  a  swarm 
of  bees,  so  called  from  their  humming ;  akin  to 
L.  susurrus,  a  murmuring,  humming  (see  susur- 
rus),  Gr.  aupiiv,  a  siren  (see  «>-ere),  Lith.  sur- 
™?'  *  S'P®'  ^"^^'  sviriele,  a  pipe,  G.  schwirren, 
whir,  Sw.  svirra,  hum,  Dan.  svirre,  whirl,  etc., 
from  the  root  seen  in  Skt.  svar,  sound :  see 
swear\]  1.  A  large  number  or  body  of  insects 
or  other  small  creatures,  particularly  when 
moving  in  a  confused  mass. 

Many  great  swajTOcs  [of  butterflies]  .  .  .  lay  dead  upon 
the  high  waies.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  87. 

A  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time.  MUton,  P.  R.,  iv.  IS. 
2.  Especially,  a  cluster  or  great  number  of 
honey-bees  which  emigrate  from  a  hive  at  once, 
and  seek  new  lodgings  under  the  direction  of 
a  queen;  also,  a  like  body  of  bees  settled  per- 
manently m  a  hive. 


swarm 

Not  runnynge  on  heapes  as  a  mmrrM  of  bees. 

Babees  Book  (E.  K.  T.  S.),  p.  341. 
3.  In  general,  a  great  number  or  multitude; 
particularly,  a  multitude  of  people  in  motion : 
often  used  of  inanimate  objects:  as,  a,  swarm 
of  meteors. 

They  are  not  faithful  towards  God  that  harden  wilfully 
'  his  Church  with  such  gwarms  of  unworthy  creatures. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 
This  swarm  of  fair  advantages. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  65. 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  «warm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm. 

WMUier,  Snow-Bound. 
=Syn.  3.  Crowd,  throng,  cluster. 
swarm^  (sw&rm),  v.  [<  ME.  swarmen,  swermen, 
<  AS.  swirman  =  MD.  swermen,  D.  gwermen  ^ 
MHGr.  swarmen,  Gr.  sehwarmen  =  Sw.  sva/rma  = 
Dan.  svserme,  swarm;  from  the  noun.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  move  in  a  swarm  or  in  large  num- 
bers, as  insects  and  other  small  creatures; 
specifically,  to  collect  and  depart  from  a  hive 
by  flight  in  a  body,  as  bees. 

We  were  sometimes  shivering  on  the  top  of  a  bleak 
mountain,  and  a  little  while  after  basking  iu  a  warm  val- 
ley, covered  with  violets  and  almond-trees  in  blossom, 
the  bees  already  swarming  over  them,  though  but  in  the 
month  of  February. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed,  Bohn,  1. 115). 

2.  To  appear  or  come  together  in  a  crowd 
or  confused  multitude;  oongi-egate  or  throng 
in  multitudes;  crowd  together  with  confused 
movements. 

All  the  people  were  swarmed  forth  into  the  streets. 

Sir  T,  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  ii.  6. 

After  the  Tartars  had  sacked  Bagdat  in  the  yeare  of  the 
Hegeira  656.  these  Sectaries  swarmed  all  ouer  Asia  and 
Africa.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  619. 

O,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swarm/        Jfflton,  P.  K.,  i.  197. 

3.  To  be  crowded;  be  overrun;  be  thronged 
with  a  multitude;  abound;  be  filled  with  a 
number  or  crowd  of  objects. 

Every  place  swarming  with  souldiours. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland, 
The  whole  land 
Is  full  of  weeds,  .  .  .  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  iii.  4.  47. 

Therefore,  they  do  not  only  swarm  with  errors,  but  vices 
depending  thereon.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  8. 

4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon.    Milton,  V.  L.,  x,  626. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  crowd  or  throng.     [Bare.] 

The  barbarians,  marneilyng  at  the  huge  greatnesse  and 
mouynge  of  owre  shyppes,  came  swarmyng  the  bankes  on 
bothe  sydes  the  ryuer. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  I'irat  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  188). 

And  cowled  and  barefoot  beggars  swarmed  the  way, 
All  in  their  convent  weeds,  of  black,  and  white,  and  gray. 

Bryant,  The  Ages. 
2.  To  cause  to  breed  in  swarms. 

But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm'd. 
He  flash'd  his  random  speeches ; 

Ere  days,  that  deal  in  ana,  swarm'd 
His  literary  leeches. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

SWarm^  (sw&rm),  v.  [<  ME.  swarmen  (for  swar- 
ven  T) ;  appar.  a  var.  of  swarve,  simulating 
swarm^,  and  perhaps  associated  with  squwmJ] 
I.  intrans.  To  climb  a  tree,  pole,  or  the  like  by 
embracingit  with  the  arms  and  legs;  shin:  of- 
ten with  up.     [CoUoq.] 

He  swarmed  up  into  a  tree, 

Whyle  eyther  of  them  might  other  se. 

,S^  Ismbras,  L  351.    (Hattiwell.) 

Swarming  up  the  lightning-conductor  of  a  great  church 
to  fix  a  flag  at  the  top  of  the  steeple. 

The  Spectator,  No.  3035,  p.  1142. 

II.  trans.  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  by  embracing 
it  with  the  arms  and  legs,  and  scrambling  up. 
[Colloq.] 
swarm-cell  (sw^rm'sel),  n.  In  hot,  a  naked 
motile  protoplasmic  body;  a  zoospore. 
swarming  (swar'ming),  n.  [verbal  n.  of 
swarm\  u]  1.  The  act  of  moviug  in  a  swarm, 
as  bees  from  a  hive. — 2.  In  hot.,  a  method  of 
reproduction  observed  in  some  of  the  Confer- 
vacess  and  Desmidiaeese,  in  which  the  granules 
constituting  the  green  matter  become  detached 
from  one  another  and  move  about  in  their  cells ; 
then  the  external  membrane  swells  and  bursts, 
and  the  granules  issue  forth  into  the  water  to 
become  new  plants. 

swarm-spore  (sw&rm'spor),  n.  1.  A  naked 
motile  reproductive  body  produced  asexually 
by  certain  Fungi  and  Algse;  a  zoospore.  See 
mie}-oeyst.—2.  The  peculiar  gemmule  (see  gem- 
mule)  of  sponges ;  the  so-called  planula  or  cili- 
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ated  sponge-embryo,  regarded  not  as  an  em- 
bryonic body,  but  as  a  coherent  aggregate  of 
monadiform  spores. 

swart  (sw&rt),  a.  [Also  improp.  swarth;  <  ME. 
swart,  swarte,  <  AS.  sweart  =  OS.  OPries.  swart 
=  MD.  swart,  D.  ewart  =  MLG.  LG.  swart  = 
OHG-.  MHQ-.  swars,  Gr.  schwarz  =  Icel.  svartr 
=  Sw.  svart  =  Dan.  sort  =  Goth,  swarts,  black; 
akin  to  L.  sordere,  be  dirty,  sordidus,  dirty, 
sordes  ("svordes),  dirt  (see  sordid).']  Being  of 
a  dark  hue;  moderately  black ;  swarthy:  said 
especially  of  the  skin  or  complexion. 

M.en  schalle  then  sons  se 

Att  mydday  hytt  shalle  suiarte  be. 

Bymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 
A  nation  straunge,  with  visage  swaH. 

~        r,  F.  Q.,n.  X.  15. 


Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ill.  1.  46. 
swartt  (sw&rt),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  swarten,  <  AS. 
sweartian  =  MD.  swerten,  D.  ewarten  =  OHG. 
swarzjan,  swarzan,  make  black,  swarzen,  be  or 
become  black,  MHG.  swerzen,  make  black,  swar- 
een,  be  or  become  black,  G.  schwarzen,  make 
black,  =  leel.  sverta,  sorta  =  Sw.  svdrta  =  Dan. 
svserte,  make  black;  cf.  Dan.  sortne,  become 
black;  from  the  adj.]  To  make  swart;  black- 
en; tan. 

The  sun,  whose  fervour  may  swa/rt  a  living  part,  and  even 
black  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh. 

Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  10. 

swartback  (sw4rt'bak),  n.     ^he  great  black- 
backed  gull,  or  oof&n-carrier,  Lams  marimus. 
[Orkney.] 
swarthi  (swarth),  n.     [A  var.  of  sward.]    A 
sward. 

Dance  them  down  on  their  own  gveen-swarth. 

B.  Jonson,  Pan's  Anniversary. 
Grassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbling  sheep. 

Covrper,  Task,  i.  110. 

swarth^  (swarth),  n.    A  corruption  of  swatW-, 

An  aflectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and 
utters  it  by  great  swarths.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  162. 

Here  stretch'd  in  ranks  the  level'd  swarths  are  found. 
Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  ground. 
Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  639. 

swarth^  (sw&rth),  a.    A  corrupt  form  of  swart. 
Your  swarth  Cimmerian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue. 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  72. 
He's  swarth  and  meagre^  of  an  eye  as  heavy 
As  if  he  had  lost  his  mother. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iv.  2. 

swarth*  (swarth),  n.  [Perhaps  <  swarth^,  a 
form  of  swart,  black;  ef.  swart^utter,  a  black 
rider,  German  horseman,  whose  strange  ap- 
parel may  have  originated  the  superstition: 
see  swart.]  An  apparition  of  aperson  about  to 
die ;  a  wraith.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

These  apparitions  are  called  Fetches  or  Wraiths,  and  in 
Cumberland  Swarths.     Grose,  Pop.  Superstitions,  Ghosts. 

swarthily  (sw&r'thi-li),  adv.    With  a  swarthy 

hue. 
swartbiness  (sw4r'thi-nes),  n.    The   state  of 

being  swarthy;   tawniness;  a  dusky  or  dark 

complexion, 
swarthness  (swftrth'nes),  ».    Same  as  swarthi- 


swarthy  (swftr'thi),  a.  [A  corrupt  and  now 
more  common  form  of  swa/riy.]  Dark;  tawny; 
swart. 

Silvia  .  .  . 
Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

Shak.,T.  G.  ofV.,  ii.  6.  26. 

Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  flshing-nets. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

swarthyt  (swar'thi),  v.  t.  [<  swarthy,  a.]  To 
blacken ;  make  swarthy  or  swart. 

Now  will  I  and  my  man  John  swarthy  our  faces  over  as 
if  that  country's  heat  had  made  'em  so.  Cowley. 

swartiness  (sw^r'ti-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
swart  or  swarthy;  swarthiness.    Imp.  Diet. 
swartish  (swAr'tish),  a.     [<  ME.  swartish;  < 
swart  +  4sh^.]      Somewhat  swart,  dark,   or 
tawny. 

Blak,  bloo,  grenyssh,  swartish,  rede. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1647. 

swartness  (sw&rt'nes),  TO.   Swarthiness.    Scott. 

swart-rutter  (swarfrufer),  to.  [<  MD.  swert- 
ruyter,  a  black  trooper,  <  swert,  black,  +  ruyter, 
trooper,  horseman :  see  swart  and  rutter^.]  A 
black  trooper ;  one  of  a  class  of  irregular  troop- 
ers who  infested  the  Low  Countries  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  wore 
a  black  dress,  carried  black  arms,  blackened 
their  faces,  and  called  themselves  devils. 

swart-star  (swirt'star),  n.  The  dog-star:  so 
called  because  it  appears  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
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mer,  which  darkens  or  makes  swart  the  com- 
plexion.    [Eare.] 

Shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  138. 

swart-visaged  (swart'viz"ajd),  a.  Swarthy. 
[Bare.] 

Bare-armed,  swartrvisaged,  gaunt,  and  shaggy-browed. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  il. 

swartyt  (swfi,r'ti),  a.  [<  swart  +  -^K  Now  usu- 
ally in  the  altered  form  swariAy.]  An  obsolete 
form  of  swarthy. 

And  proudly  roU'st  thy  swarty  chariot-wheels 
Over  the  heaps  of  wounds  and  carcasses. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iii.  1. 

Swartzia  (swart 'si -a),  n.  [NL.  (Schreber, 
1789),  named  after  Olaiis  Swartz  (born  1760,  died 
about  1818),  a  Swedish  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
leguminous  trees,  of  the  suborder  Papilionacese, 
type  of  the  tribe  Swartzieas.  it  is  characterized  by 
a  variously  ruptured  calyx,  which  is  entire  and  roundish 
in  the  bud ;  a  corolla  usually  consisting  of  a  single  broad 
corrugated  banner-petal  or  sometimes  wanting ;  numerous 
declined  and  curving  stamens  which  are  nearly  or  quite 
free ;  and  a  coriaceous  or  fleshy  ovoid  or  elongated  pod. 
There  are  nearly  60  species,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
except  one  which  is  African.  The  leaves  are  odd-pinnate 
or  sometimes  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet ;  the  flowers  are 
commonly  borne  in  clustered  or  panicled  racemes.  They 
are  mostly  large  forest-trees  yielding  a  very  hard  and 
durable  timber.  S.  tomentosa,  the  panococo  or  palo  santo 
tree  of  Guiana,  becomes  60  feet  high  and  3  feet  thick.  Its 
bark,  called  panococo-hark,  is  a  powerful  sudorific,  and 
yields  a  red  juice  which  hardens  into  a  blackish  resin.  5.  \ 
grandijlora,  of  the  West  Indies  and  southward,  a  small  tree 
or  shrub  known  as  naranjUlo  amarUlo,  also  yields  a  valua^ 
ble  and  very  heavy  wood. 

Swartziese  (swart-zi'e-e),  TO.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  CandoUe,  1825),  <  Swartzia  +  -ess.]  A  tribe 
of  leguminous  plants,  intermediate  between  the 
suborder  Csesalpmiex  and  the  Papilionaeese,  and 
formerly  itself  regarded  as  a  distinct  suborder. 
From  the  former  it  differs  in  its  usually  exterior  upper 
petal  and  its  infiexed  instead  of  straight  radicle.  It  is  now 
classed  with  the  PapUionaceae,  but  differs  from  their  usu- 
al character  in  its  numerous  and  separate  stamens,  and  co- 
rolla not  at  all  papilionaceous  but  composed  of  five  nearly 
equal  petals,  or  of  a  single  broad  one,  or  wholly  without 
petals.  From  the  tribe  Sqphorese,^  its  nearest  ally,  it  is  also 
distinguished  by  its  calyx,  which  is  closed  and  entire  in  the 
bud.  It  consists  of  6  genera,  of  which  Swartzia  is  the  type, 
and  includes  about  70  species,  mainly  trees  with  pinnate 
leaves,  natives  of  tropicid  Africa  and  South  America,  espe- 
cially of  Brazil.  Five  or  six  exceptional  Brazilian  species 
have  usually  only  ten  stamens,  like  the  type  of  the  order. 

swarve  (swftrv),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swarved,  ppr. 
swarving.  [<  ME.  swarven,  a  var.  of  swerven, 
swerve :  see  swerve.  Cf .  swarf.]  I.  intrans.  To 
swerve ;  incline  to  one  side. 

In  the  swarvinge,  the  stroke,  that  was  grete,  descended 
be-twene  the  shelde,  and  kutte  asonder  the  gyge  with  all 
the  honde  that  it  fly  in  to  the  f  elide. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  216. 

The  sword,  more  merciful  than  he  to  himself,  with  the 

slipping  of  the  pommel  the  point  swarved  and  rased  him 

but  upon  the  side.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

The  horse  swarved  round,  and  I  fell  afl  at  the  tae  side  as 
the  ball  whistled  by  at  the  tither. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxiv. 

II.  trans.  To  climb. 

Then  Gordon  swarved  the  mainmast  tree. 

Percy's  Eeliques.    (Halliwell.) 

[Old  Bug.  and  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
swashi  (swosh),  V.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial.  svassJca,  make 
a  swashing  noise,  as  when  one  walks  with  wa- 
ter in  his  shoes;  cf,  Sw.  svassa,  speak  or  write 
bombast,  Norw.  svahlea,  make  a  noise  like  water 
under  the  feet.]  1.  intrans.  1.  To  spill  or  splash 
water  about;, dash  or  flow  noisily;  splash. 

The  nightmared  ocean  murmurs  and  yearns. 
Welters,  and  swashes,  and  tosses,  and  turns. 

Lowell,  Appledore,  i. 
2t.  To  fall  violently  or  noisily. 

They  offered  to  kisse  hlr,  and  swasht  downe  vpon  hir 
bed.  Holinslied,  Chron.,  Kich.  n.,  an.  1381. 

3.  To  bluster;  make  a  great  noise;  makeashow 
of  valor;  vapor;  brag. 
To  fence,  to  swash  with  swords,  to  swagger.         Florio. 
II.  trans.  To  dash  about  violently;  strike 
violently. 

swastl  (swosh),  TO.  l<  sioash^,v.]  1.  A  dash- 
ing or  splashing  of  water;  splash.  Coles. —  2. 
Liquid  filth;  wash;  hogwash. 

His  stomacke  abhorreth  longyn  after  slibber,  sause,  and 
swashe,  at  which  a  whole  stomacke  is  readye  to  cast  hys 
gorge.  Tyndale)  Works,  p.  65. 

Swine  .  .  .  refuse  partriges  and  other  delicats,  and  doe 
greedily  hunt  after  Accrues  and  other  swash. 

Meres,  Wits  Commonwealth  (1634),  ii.  60. 
3.  A  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying 
within  a  sand-bank,  or  between  that  and  the 
shore.    Also  swash  channel,  swashway. 

The  Minnesota  taking  the  middle  or  swash  channel. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  742. 
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4.  Alowcoast-beltortraetof  country  covered  swat^  (swot),  «.  *.     [Perhaps  a  var.  of  swopl.]  swathelt, ''•  *• 


away 

Same  as  swaddle. 


Sandys,  Tra- 


with  mangroves,  and  liable  to  be  submerged  or 
inundated  at  certain  seasons.     [Bahamas.] 

The  country  described  by  the  natives  as  either  coppet, 
pine-yard,  or  swash.  .  .  .  Here  the  ground  is  soft^  and  in 
wet  weatlier  almost  entirely  under  water ;  hence  the  pe- 
culiar appropriateness  of  the  local  term  swash. 

The  Avk,  Jan.,  1891,  pp.  64,  65. 

5.  A  blustering  noise ;  a  vaporing.     [Slang.] 
—  6.  A  roaring  blade;  a  swaggerer;  a  swasher. 
"With  coui-tly  knights,  not  roaring  country  swashes. 

Britannia  TriumpJuum  (1637).    (Nares.) 

Swasll2(swosh),  a.  \Ci.sguaslfi.'\  Soft;  watery, 
like  fruit  too  ripe.  Also  swashy.  HalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

swasll^t  (swosh),  n.  In  arch.,  an  oval  figure 
formed  by  moldiiigB  which  are  placed  oblique- 
ly to  the  axis  of  the  work. 

Swash  [is]  a  figure  whose  circumference  is  not  round, 
but  oval ;  and  whose  mouldings  lie  not  at  right  angles, 
but  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work. 

Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises.    {Lathatm.) 

swash-bank  (swosh'bangk),  ».  The  crowning 
part  of  a  sea-embankment.    E.  H.  Knight, 

swash-bucket  (swosh'buk"et),  n.  The  common 
receptacle  of  the  washings  of  the  scullery; 
hence,  a  mean,  slatternly  woman.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

swa^-buckler  (swosh'buk"16r),  n.  [<  swash^, 
v.,  +  obj.  huckler.l  A  swaggering  blade;  a 
bravo ;  a  bully  or  braggadocio. 

A  rufilan  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called  because 
endeavoring  that  side  to  swa^  or  weigh  down  whereon  he 
engageth.  The  same  also  with  swashrbucTder,  from  swash- 
ing, or  making  a  noise  on  buckler. 

Fvller,  Worthies  of  England,  III.  347. 

Their  men  [Egyptians]  are  very  Bufflans  and  Swashbvck- 

lers.  Coryaty  Crudities,  I.  54. 

swasher  (swosh'6r),  n.  [<  swash^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  swashes,  or  makes  a  blustering  show  of 
valor  or  force  of  arms;  a  braggart;  a  bully. 

I  have  observed  these  three  swashers;  .  .  .  three  such 
antics  do  not  amount  to  a  man.   Shak.,  Hen.  Y.,  iiL.2.  30. 

swashing  (swosh'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Having  the 
character  of  a  swasher;  swaggering;  slashing; 
dashing. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 

Shak,,  As  you  Like  it,  L  3. 122. 

2.  Having  great  force ;  crushing. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow. 

ShtOi.,  K.  and  J.,  i.  1.  70. 

The  Britans  bad  a  certain  skill  with  their  broad  swath- 
ing Swords  and  short  Bucklers,  either  to  strike  aside  or 
to  bear  off  the  Darts  of  their  Enemies. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iL 

swash-letters  (swosh' let "Srz),  n.  pi.  Italic 
capital  letters  of  the  old  style  with  flourished 
projections :  first  made  by  Claude  Garamond 
of  Paris,  about  1540,  to  fill  unsightly  gaps  at- 


SW^t^&f^.   fS.]  Ablow.  [Slang.]  sSef hlndingf .  -    Linen  used  for  swathing 
swatch   (swoch),  n.     [Cf.  swath  (?).]     If.  A    infants. 


swath, 

One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie. 
As  barley  (in  swatches)  may  fill  it  thereby. 

Tusser,  August's  Husbandry,  st.  18. 


and 
and  fooi^ 


I  swaddled  him  in  a  scurvy  swath^imdtng,  .  . 
with  my  cords  tied  him  royster-like  both  hand  am 
in  such  sort  that  he  was  not  able  to  wince. 

Ifrquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  li.  14. 

3.  A  piece  or  strip,"Is"ofcl^th, Especially  one  swather  (sw&'thto),  n.     [<  swath^  +.-eri.]    A 
cut  off  for  a  pattern  or  sample :  now  only  in    ■=■"-»"  '"+'^  -.,i^™d 


device  with  curved  arms  extending  diagonally 
backward,  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  cutter-bar  of 
a  reaper  or  mower  to  lift  up  uncut  stalks,  and 
throw  those  that  are  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mark  a  line  of  separation  between  the  uncut 

* — ..".»» — ««..«..- J .        and  the  cut. 

in  the  experiment  is  then  thoroughly  wetted,  and  im-  o-nrathine(swa'SHing),M.  [Verbaln.of  S!»o<ft«Z, 

mersed  in  the  liquid.  ,  .V-i      a  v5ii>/l .  <>  ■hanHno'fi 

Bcneiijit^  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  68.     v,^    A  band ,  a  banttage. 

When  I  was  yet  in  baby  swathings,  agenius  came  to  my 
cradle  and  bestowed  on  me  some  whimsical  caresses. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  X.  f"" 


trade  use. 

Consider  but  those  little  swatches 
Us'd  by  the  fair  sex,  called  patches. 

T.  Ward,  England's  Ketormation,  p.  16. 
The  weighed  hank  of  yam  or  swatch  of  cloth  to  be  used 


Same  as  swash^, ». ,  3.    Nature, 


swatchway, 

XLI.  539.  

swathi  (sw&th),  ».     [Early  mod.  K  also  and  -^.+i.ii„~  „iothest(swa'5H'ling-kl6THz),  ».i)Z. 
5roB.^aft.(abundle_o£grass2;JME^^aJ^ 


<:  AS.  swathu,  a  swath,  a  track,  foot- track,  trace, 

=  MD.  swade,  D.  gwad,  zwade  =  MJjG.  swat,  LG. 

swad  =  MHG.  swadem,  G.  schtoad,  schwaden,  a 

swath,  prob.  'that  which  has  been  mown,'  and 

related  to  East  Fries,  swade,  sicae,  swah  =  MD. 

swade  =  MLG.  LG.  swade,  a  scythe,  sickle,  and 

to  leel.  svethja,&  large  knife,  s«a*ft,  a  slippe^  (swats),  n.     [Also  swaits;  said  to  be  ult. 

'"'^''^rl^^^.^'Z^l^l^tf.^onk.'A  TitUan!'beer.h    Ale  or  beer.    [Scotch.] 


swathy  (sw&'thi),  a,  [Also  swathey;  <  swatk^ 
+  -«!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  swath ;  consist- 
ing of  or  lying  in  swaths.     [Rare.] 

Forth  hies  the  mower  with  his  glittering  scythe,  .  .  . 
And  lays  the  grass  in  many  a  swathey  line. 

J.  BaUlie,  A  Summer  b  Day. 


smooth,  slippery,  svada,  shred  or  slice  off,  flake 
ofE  (see  swad^).  Cf.  swathe^.  The  AS.  form 
swatJm  requires  a  mod.  E.  swathe;  the  form 


Reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely. 

Bums,  Tam  o  Shanter. 

swatte.    Same  as  swat^. 


swath  is  due  to  some  interference,  which  is  in-  _„„**gl.  fswat'fer),  v.  i, '  [Sc.  also  squatter,  E 


dicated  also  in  the  erroneous  forms  swarth^  and 
swatch.']  1.  A  line  or  ridge  of  grass,  or  grain, 
or  the  like,  cut  and  thrown  together  by  a 
scythe  or  mowing-machine :  often  used  figura- 
tively. 

The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath, 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  5.  26. 

The  farmer  swung  the  scythe  or  turned  the  hay. 
And  'twixt  the  heavy  swailts  his  children  were  at  play. 
Bryant,  After  a  Tempest. 


dial.  var.  swattle;  <  D.  swaddren,  dabble  in 
water,  =  Sw.  dial,  sicvadra,  squirt,  Sw.  sqvat- 
tra,  squander;  freq.  of  the  verb  appearing  in 
Dan.  skvatte,  splash,  spirt,  squander,  bw. 
sqoatta;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  skwatta,  squirt,  =  Icel. 
skvetta,  squirt.  Cf .  swat^,  throw  down  violent- 
ly, swash,  a  torrent  of  water.  Cf.  also  squan- 
der."] To  splutter;  flounce;  move  rapidly  in 
any  fluid,  generally  in  an  undulating  way.  Sir 
D.  Lyndsay.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.  ] 


tending  the  use  of  some  plain  inclined  letters.  ^^^iX^Z^r^thei: 


2.  The  whole  reach  or  sweep  of  a  scythe  or  cut  g'^ay  (swa), «.  [(a)  <  ME.  sweyen,  swegen,  swei- 
of  a  mowing-machine;  also,  the  path  or  pas-  — '-    '  ''--'    —-•—•-  i — -^  — -■'-  —J — 

sage  so  cut:  as,  a  wide  swath:  often  used  fig- 
uratively. 

Merry  mowers,  hale  and  strong. 
Swept,  scythe  on  scythe,  their  swaths  along. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

At  last  they  drew  up  before  the  station  at  Torresdale. 
It  was  quite  deserted,  and  only  a  single  light  cut  a  swath 
in  tile  darkness.  Scribn^r's  Mag.,  VIII.  161. 

St.  A  track;  trace. 

Cam  him  no  fieres  swathe  ner  [near]. 

Oenesis  and  Exodus,  1.  3786. 
To  cut  a  wide  swath,  to  make  ostentatious  display; 
splurge ;  cut  a  swell.    [OoUoq.  or^lang.] 


QU& 


In 


Specimen  of  Swash-letters. 

swashlyt  (swosh'li),  adv.   [<  swash^  +  -ly^.] 
a  swashing  manner. 

Their  tayls  with  croompled  knot  twisting  swashiye  they 
WTigled.  Stanihurst,  .lEneid,  it  221. 

swash-plate  (swosh'plat),  n.  In  mech.,  a  disk^  5™*?5q*/ 
fixed  in  an  inclined  position  on  a 
axis,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  a  re- 
ciprocating motion  to  a 
bar  in  the  direction  of 
its  length.  The  excursion 
of  the  bar  varies  with  the  in- 
clination of  the  plate  to  the 
axis. 

swashway    (swosh'wa), 

n,     1.    A  deep  swampy 

place    in    large     sands 

in    the    sea.     HaV,imell. 

[Prov.  Eng.]  —  3.  Same 

as  swash\  3. 
swash-work       (swosh'- 

werk) ,n.  In  turnery,  cut- 
tings inclined  to  the  axis 

of  the  cylinder  which  is 

being  worked, 
swashy  (swosh'i),  a.    [< 

swash^  +  -^1.]     1.    Same  as  swash^, 

Eng.j — 3.  Swaggering.    HalUwell. 
swastika  (swas'ti-ka),  ».     [Skt.,  lit.  'of  good 

fortune,'  <  svasti  (<  su,  well,  -I-  asti,  being),  wel- 
fare.]   Sajne  as  fylfot.    Compare  cmx  ansata 

(under  crux),  and  gammadion, 
swati  (swot),  n,  and  v.    An  old  and  dialectal 

form  of  sweat. 
swati  (swot).    An  old  and  dialectal  (Scotch) 

preterit  of  sweat. 


Swash-plate. 
/I,  shaft;  B,  swash-plate; 
C,  rod  working  in  ^ide  D 
and  having  fnction-wheel  E 
pivoted  to  Its  lower  end.  Ro- 
tation o(  A  and  B  causes  C  to 
rise  and  descend  alternately, 
the  descent  being  effected  by 
its  own  gravity  or  the  action 
of  a  spring  not  shown. 


[Prov. 


swathbandt,  swathbondt,  ».  A  swaddling- 
band. 

Sypers,  swathbondt,  rybandes,  and  slevelaces. 
J\  Heywood,  Four  P's,  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  I.  64. 
Wash'd  sweetly  over,  swaddled  with  sincere 
And  spotless  sw(U1d>ands. 

Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo,  1. 179. 

II.,  a  aisK»  owauheif,  n.    -An  old  spelling  of  sioath^. 

revolving  swathe^  (swaTH),  m.  lAlso  swath;  <  ME.  swathe, 
<  AS.  swathu,  a  bandage,  band,  fillet ;  perhaps 
the  same  as  swathu,  a  swath  (orig.  a  row?  or  a 
shred?):  see  swathe^.  Cf.  swathe^,  v.]  A  band- 
age ;  a  band  of  linen  or  other  fabric ;  a  swad- 
dling-band;  a  winding,  as  of  a  bandage. 

Which  [the  Moule  and  Bray]  on  her  dainty  breast,  in  many 

a  silver  swathe. 
She  bears.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  286. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  (Apollo)  the  yong  Brat 
So  late  brought  forth  by  lovely  Mala?  that 
Looks  in  his  swathes  so  beautifully  faire? 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VL  210). 

swathe^  (swasH),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swathed, 
ppr.  swathing,  [<  ME.  swathen,  an  altered  form, 
reverting  to  the  form  of  the  noun,  of  swethen,<. 
AS.  *swethian,  in  comp.  be-swethian,  swathe,  in- 
wrap  (=  Icel.  svatha,  swathe),  <  swathu,  a  band- 
age: see  swathe''^,  n.  Hence  freq.  swaddle,] 
1 .  To  bind  with  a  bandage  or  bandages ;  swad- 
dle; bind;  wrap. 

And  swathe  a  tender  vyne  in  bondes  softe. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  a),  p.  107. 
His  legs  were  swathed  In  flannel.    Macaiday,  Chatham. 
2t.  To  make  a  bundle  of;  tie  up  in  bundles  or 
sheaves,  as  corn. 

Swathed,  or  made  into  sheaves.  Cotgrave, 

3.  To  bind  about;  inclose;  confine.     [Rare.] 
Who  hath  swathed  in  the  great  and  proud  ocean  with  a 
gird<e  of  sand? 

Bp.  Eopkins,  Exposition,  p.  276.    (Latham,.) 


prob.'  <  reel,  sveigja,  bend  aside,  swing 

(a  distaff);  cf.  sveggja,  sway,  swing,  =  Norw. 

sveigja,  bend  (cf .  sveg,  switch),  =  Dan.  sveie, 

bend;  causal  of  Icel.  *smga,  bend  {>svigna,  give 

way,  svigi,  a  bending  switch,  svig,  a  bend),  = 

Sw.  dial,  sviga  (pret.  sveg),  bend.    (6)  Cf.  Sw. 

svaja  =  Dan.  svaie,  jerk,  =  D.  ewaaijen,  sway, 

swing,  brandish,  =  LG.  swc^en,  waver  in  the 

wind.    Cf .  swag\  a  collateral  form  of  sway,  and 

see  swing.    The  Sw.  Dan.  svag,  weak,  pliant,  is 

appar.  of  LG.  or  G.  origin,  MHG.  swaeh,  G. 

schwach,  weak:  a  word  of  a  different  root  (see 

siclc^).]    1.  intrans.  1.  To  bend  to  one  side,  as 

by  excess  of  weight ;  hang  in  a  heavy,  unsteady 

manner;   lean  away  from  the  perpendicular; 

swag:  as,  a  wall  that  sways  to  the  west;  also, 

to  bend  or  lean  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 

other;  swing  backward  and  forward. 

The  balance  sways  on  our  part.  Bacon, 

The  branches 

Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible  whispers. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline^  iL  4. 

While  her  dark  tresses  swayed 

In  the  hot  breath  of  cannon ! 

WhOtCer,  St  John. 

3.  To  move  or  incline  to  one  side,  or  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  literally  or  figuratively; 
incline  to  one  side,  party,  etc.,  or  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other;  vacillate,  as  judgment  or 
opinion. 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war ;  .  .  . 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea,  ... 

Now  sways  it  that  way.       SMk.,  S  Hen.  TI.,  ii.  5.  6, 
But  yet  success  sways  with  the  breath  of  Heaven. 

M,  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Kustum. 

3.  To  have  weight  or  influence;  bear  rule; 
govern. 

Hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do,  .  ,  . 
They  never  then  had  sprung  as  summer  flies. 

Shak,,  S  Hen.  VI.,  il.  6. 14. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches  .  .  .  doth  sway  much. 

Hooker. 

Donna  Olympia  sways  most,  and  has  the  highest  As- 
cendant over  him.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  48. 

4t.  To  advance  steadily. 

Let  us  sway  on  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Shak,,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  24. 
'  To  sway  up  (Jtaut.),  to  puU  a  rope  so  as  to  raise  some- 
thing ;  throw  a  strain  on  a  mast-rope,  to  start  the  mast 
upward,  so  that  the  fid  may  be  taken  out  before  lowering 
the  mast. 

II.  trans,  1.  To  cause  to  move  backward  and 
forward ;  wave  or  swing ;  hence,  to  wield  with 
the  hand. 


sway 

Here,  there,  aud  every  where  about  her  awayd 
Her  wrathf  oU  Steele,  that  none  mote  it  abyde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  66. 
And  your  impartial  undeceived  Hand 
Sway  its  own  Sceptre. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  154. 

And  the  wind  of  night  is  ewauing 
The  trees  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Bryant,  A  Lifetime. 

32.  To  cause  to  bend  or  move  aside ;  Tjias,  liter- 
ally or  figuratively ;  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to 
one  side ;  prejudice. 

God  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  iway'd 
Tour  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  I 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iit  2. 180. 
Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Milton,  F.  L.,  viii.  636. 

As  bowls  run  true,  by  being  made 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  gway'd. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  1368. 

The  colonies  were  gwayed  by  no  local  interest,  no  par- 
tial interest,  no  selfish  interest. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17, 

[1825. 

3.  To  rule;  govern;  influence  or  direct  by 
power  and  authority,  or  by  moral  force ;  man- 
age. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house.      Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 17. 
This  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

Dryden. 
Swaying  the  long-hair'd  goats  with  silver'd  rein. 

3f.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

4.  Naut,  to  hoist;  raise:  particularly  said  of 
yards  and  topmasts.— To  sway  across,  to  sway  (a 
yard)  to  a  horizontal  position. =Syil.  1.  To  brandish. — 3. 
Ouide,  Direct  (see  guide),  control. 

BWay  (swa),  n.  [<  sway,  v.]  1.  Inclination; 
preponderance ;  movement  toward  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  toward  both  alternately;  swing. 

Whan  that  the  sturdy  ok. 
On  which  men  hakketh  of te  for  the  nones, 
Keceyved  hath  tbe.happy  f  allyng  strok. 
The  grete  sweigh  [var.  etooujiA]  doth  it  income  al  ^tones. 
Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1383. 
Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  batteL  Milton,  F.  L.,  vi.  234. 

With  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandish'd  aloffj  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide-wasting.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  251, 

2.  Weight;  force,  as  of  some  heavy  or  power- 
ful agent. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes,  .  .  . 
Begardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
Thatv  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Bray,  The  Bard,  iL 

3.  Eule;  control;  government:  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  sway  of  the  scepter,  or  of  the 
sword,  embodying  and  illustrating  govern- 
ment. 

'Hie  whole  sway  is  in  the  people's  hands,  who  volunta- 
rily appoint  those  magistrates  by  whose  authority  they 
may  be  governed.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii,  14. 

Pive  chosen  leaders  the  fierce  bands  obey, 
Himself  supreme  in  valour,  as  in  sway. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvi  209. 
The  sway 
at  habit  form'd  in  early  day. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii..  Int. 

Horrible  forms  of  worship,  that,  of  old, 
Held  o'er  the  shuddering  realms  unquestioned  sway. 
Bryant,  The  Ages,  xxv. 

4.  Aa  instrument  o£  rule  or  management. 
[Bare.] 

The  Sword  is  the  surest  Sway  over  all  People,  who  ought 
to  be  cudgeled  rather  than  cajoled  to  Obedience. 

HoweU,  letters,  iv.  47. 

5.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their 
WOrk.=Syn.  3.  Influence,  Ascendancy,  etc.  See  avthor- 
ity. 

Bway-backed(swa'bakt),  a.  1.  Same  as  swayed. 
— 3.  Having  the  back  naturally  sagged  or  hol- 
lowed to  an  unusual  degree,  as  a  horse. 

The  Ts'aidam  ponies  are  of  a  very  poor  breed,  mostly 
sway-backed,  and  with  such  long  hoofs  that  they  are  bad 
mountain  animals.  The  Century,  XII.  357. 

sway-bar  (swa'bar),  n.  In  a  vehicle,  a  bar  on 
the  hinder  end  of  the  fore  hounds,  resting  on 
the  coupling-poles,  and  sliding  on  them  when 
the  wagon  turns.  Also  called  slider,  sweep-har. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

sway-bracing  (swa'bra"sing),  n.  The  horizon- 
tal bracing  of  a  bridge,  to  prevent  lateral  sway- 
ing.   Imp.  Diet. 

swayed  (swad),  p.  a.    Strained  and  weakened 
in  the  back  or  loins :  noting  horses  that  have 
been  injured  by  overwork. 
Suayed  in  the  back  and  shoulder-shotten. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  56. 

SWayfal  (swa'fill),  a.  [<  sway  +  -ful.'\  Able 
to  sway;  swaying;  powerful.     [Rare.] 
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Where  Cytherea's  swayfvl  power 
Is  worshipp'd  in  the  reedy  bower. 
Fawkes,  tr.  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  The  Distaff. 

sweak  (swek),  v,    A  dialectal  form  of  squeak. 

sweali  (swel),  v.  [Also  dial,  swale;  <  ME. 
swelen,  <  AS.  swelan  (pret.  *swsel,  pp.  *swolen), 
bum,  =  MD.  sicefew  =  LGr.  swelen,^  G.  schwelen, 
bum  slowly;  cf .  deriv.  AS.for-swsBlan,  burn  up ; 
OHG-.  swilizzon,  burn  slowly;  AS.  swol,  heat; 
MD.  *swoel,  soel,  D.  zwoel,  zoel  =  LG.  swul,  > 
G.  schwiil,  sultry;  cf.  also  Lith.  swelu,  singe, 
scorch,  etc.  Cf.  swelter,  sweltry,  sultry.']  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  bum  slowly. — 2.  To  melt  and 
run  down,  as  the  tallow  of  a  candle;  waste 
away  without  feeding  the  flame. 

II,  trans.  To  singe;  scorch;  dress,  as  a  hog, 
by  burning  or  singeing. 

SWeaPt  (swel),  V.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of 
squeal^. 

And  ill-shap't  iJoon  who  his  harsh  notes  doth  sweat. 
S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  35. 

sweamt  (swem),  n.  [Also  dial,  sweem,  swaim, 
swame;  <  ME.  sweem,  sweme,  swem,  a  dizziness, 
<  Icel.  sveimr,  a  bustle,  stir,  =  Norw.  sveim,  a 
hovering  about,  a  sudden  sickness,  a  slight  in- 
toxication; akin  to  Icel.  swimi  =  Dan.  svime  = 
AS.  swima,  a  fainting-fit,  a  swoon:  see  smirfi. 
Hence  ult.  sweamous,  sweamish,  squeamous, 
squeamish.]  1.  A  swimming  of  the  head;  a 
fainting-fit;  a  swoon.  Prompt.  Farv.,  p.  482. — 
2.  A  sudden  qualm  of  sickness. 

By  blindnesse  bluntj  a  sottishe  sweame  hee  feeles : 
With  ioyes  bereapte,  when  death  is  hard  at  heeles. 

Mir.  for  Mags.  (ed.  Haslewood),  I.  307. 

sweamish  (swe'mish),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  squeamish. 

sweamousf,  a.  [MB.  sweymous,  sweymowse,  etc. : 
see  squeamous.]    Same  as  squeamous. 

swearl  (swar),  v. ;  pret.  swore,  archaically siocwe, 
pp.  sworn,  ppr.  swearing.  [<  ME.  sweren,  sweri- 
en  (pret.  swor,  sware,  pi.  sweren),  <  AS.  swerian 
(pret.  swor,  pp.  sworen)  =  OS.  swerian  =  DFries. 
swera  =  MD.  sweren,  D.  zweren  =  MLG.  stoeren, 
LG.  sworen  =  OHG.  sweren,  swerien,  MHG. 
swem,  sweren,  G.  schworen  =  Icel.  sverja  = 
Sw.  svarja  =  Dan.  svserge  =  Goth,  swaran  (pret. 
swor),  swear;  cf.  Icel.  sivar,  pi.  svor,  =  Sw.  Dan. 
svar,  answer,  Icel.  Sw.  svara  =  Dan.  svare,  an- 
swer, AS.  andswaru,  answer,  andswarian,  and- 
sweriam,  answer,  etc.  (see  answer);  prob.  orig< 
declare,  affirm,  assert,  hence  answer;  cf.  Skt. 
SBara,  sound,  voice, -v/sDar,  sound.  To  the  same 
root  is  referred  swarm.  Hence,  in  comp.,  for- 
swear."] I.  intrans.  1.  To  affirm  or  utter  a  sol- 
emn declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  or  to 
some  superhuman  being  in  confirmation  of 
what  is  affirmed;  declare  or  affirm  something 
in  a  solemn  manner  by  some  sacred  being  or 
object,  as  the  Bible  or  the  Koran. 

Man,  hytt  was  the  fulle  ryve 
To  swere  be  my  wowndys  fyve. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 

By  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2. 100. 

2.  To  promise  sovaething  upon  oath;  vow; 
make  a  promise  in  a  solemn  manner. 

Jacob  said.  Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  sware  unto 
him.  Gen.  xxv.  33. 

3.  To  give  evidence  or  make  any  statement  on 
oath  or  with  an  oath ;  also,  %o  declare  solemn- 
ly, without  an  oath,  as  to  the  truth  of  some- 
thing. 

At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you?     SliaJi.,  Hen.  VIIL,  v.  1. 133. 

4.  To  use  profane  language;  be  profane;  prac- 
tise profaneness;  use  the  name  or  names  of 
God  irreverently  in  common  conversation;  ut- 
ter profane  oaths;  curse. 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
.  .  .  never  trust  me  more.    Shak.,  IS.  of  V.,  ii  2.  200. 
The  swearer  continues  to  swear;  tell  him  of  his  wick- 
edness, he  allows  it  is  great,  but  he  continues  to  swear  on. 
W.  Gilpin,  Sermons,  II.  xxvii. 

"But  whom  did  he  swear  at  ?  "  was  the  enquiry  made  of 
the  narrator  (a  Scottish  Highlander],  who  replied,  "Oh, 
he  didna  sweer  at  ony  thing  particular,  but  juist  stude  in 
ta  middle  of  ta  road  and  swoor  at  lairge." 

E.  B.  Rarrnay,  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  p.  10. 

5.  To  be  incongruous  or  inharmonious  (with): 
followed  by  at :  often  said  of  colors.     [CoUoq.] 

What  is  new  in  It  in  the  way  of  art,  furniture,  or  brio- 
&-brac  may  not  be  in  the  best  taste,  and  may  swear  at  the 
old  furniture  and  the  delightful  old  portraits. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIIL  258. 
To  swear  by,  to  treat  as  an  infallible  authority ;  place 
great  confidence  in.    [Colloq.] 
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I  have  no  very  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Charles's  nursery- 
maid ;  .  .  .  Mrs.  Charles  quite  swears  by  her,  I  know. 

Jane  Austen,  Persuasion,  Tt 
To  swear  off,  to  swear  outt,  to  renounce  solemnly:  as, 
to  swear  o^  drinking. 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  house-keeping. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 104. 

II.  ^ans.  1.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  a  solemn 
appeal  to  (Jod,  a  divinity,  or  something  held  to 
be  sacred  for  the  truth  of  tie  declaration:  as, 
to  swear  an  oath. 

I  dare  saye,  and  saufly  swere. 
The  knyght  is  trewe  and  trust. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Bobyn  Hode  (ChUd's  Ballads,  V.  80). 
The  Scots  without  refusal  swore  him  Allegiance. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

2.  To  promise  in  a  solemn  manner;  vow. 

Well,  tell  me  now  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage? 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  i.  1. 120. 

Come  join  thy  hands  to  mine. 
And  swear  a  firmness  to  what  project  I 
Shall  lay  before  thee. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
And  Galaliad  sware  the  vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  cousin,  sware. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
Let  me  put  mine  hand  in  thine  and  swear 
To  serve  thee  faithfully  a  changing  year. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  204. 

3.  To  put  to  an  oath;  cause  to  take  an  oath; 
bind  by  an  oath:  as,  to  swear  witnesses  in 
court;  to  swear  a  jurj'. 

I'll  kiss  thy  foot ;  111  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

Shak.,  Tempest  iL  2.  156. 
Are  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him? 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  7. 
He  swore  also  certaine  of  the  chief  e  men  of  euery  tribe 
to  bee  Bailiff es  thereof. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  136. 
My  worthy  colleague,  Mr.  James  Buller,  began  to  swear 
privy  councilors  in  the  name  of  "King  George  IV.  —Wil- 
liam, I  mean,"  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  council. 

OreoUle,  Memoirs,  July  18, 1830. 

4.  To  declare  or  chajjge  upon  oath:  as,  to  swear 
treason  against  a  man.— ^5.  To  appeal  to  by 
an  oath;  call  to  witness.     [Bare.] 

Kow,  by  Apollo,  king. 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  163. 
6.  To  utter  in  a  profane  manner. 

Being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.  Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  i.  4.  87, 

To  swear  in,  to  induct  into  ofilce  by  administering  an 
oath. 

I  was  sworn  in  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  kissed 
hands  at  a  council  at  Carlton  House  yesterday  morning  as 
clerk  of  the  council.     GrevUle,  Memoirs,  March  22, 1821. 

To  swear  the  peace  against  one,  to  make  oath  that 
one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm  from 
some  person,  in  which  case  the  person  may  be  required 
to  give  sureties  of  the  peace.    See  surety. 

You  must  let  his  Clerk,  Jonathan  Item,  Swear  the  Peace 
against  you  to  keep  you  from  Duelling,  or  insure  your 
life,  which  you  may  do  for  Eight  per  cent. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[H.  198. 

swear^  (swar),  «.  [<  swear^,  v.]  An  oath.  [Col- 
loq.] 

swear^  (swar),  a.    See  sweer. 
swearer  (swar'6r),  n.     [<  swear^  +  -eri.]    One 
who.  swears,  in  any  sense;  one  who  utters  or 
takes  an  oath. 
She'll .  •  .  make  our  swearers  priests. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 13. 

For  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  refined  swearers  that 
the  same  oath  or  curse  cannot,  consistently  with  true 
politeness,  be  repeated  above  nine  times  in  the  same  com- 
pany by  the  same  person,  and  at  one  sitting. 

Su^,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 

swear-word  (swar'w6rd),  n.  A  profane  word ; 
an  oath.     [OoUoq.] 

There  has  been  in  the  past  an  immense  quantity  of 
scolding,  occasionally  a  swear  word. 

JElect.  Remew  (Amer.),  XII.  i.  11. 

sweat  (swet),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  swet;  dial. 
swat;  <  ME.  swette,  swete,  swoot,  swot,  swote,  < 
AS.  swat  =  OS.  swet  =  OFries.  swet  =  MD. 
sweet, D. sweet  =zML(i. swet,  LG. sweet  =  OHG. 
MHG.  sweiis,  G.  schweiss  =  Icel.  *sveit,  in  sec- 
ondary form  sveiti  (cf .  also  sviU)  =  Sw.  svett  = 
Dan.  sved  =  Skt.  sveda,  sweat;  cf .  L.  sudor,  n., 
sudare,  v.,  Gr.  Idpiiq,  16oq,  Lith.  swidrs,  sweat, 
Skt.  •/  spid,  sweat.    From  the  L.  root  are  ult. 

'E.  sudaiion,  sudatory,  sudorific,  exude,  transude, 
etc.]  1.  Moisture  exuded  from  the  skin,  an 
excretion  containing  from  one  to  two  per  cent, 
of  solids,  consisting  of  sodium  chlorid,  formic, 
acetic,  butyric,  and  other  fatty  acids,  neutral 
fats,  and  cholesterin;  sensible  perspiration; 
especially,  the  excessive  perspiration  produced 
by  exertion,  toil,  the  operation  of  sudoriflc 
medicines,  etc. 
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As  wittnesseth  genesis, 
That  seith,  with  swynke  and  with  swot  and  swetynge  face 
By-tulye  and  by-trauaile  treuly  oure  lyf-lode. 

Fiers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  241. 
In  the  sweat  ot  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread. 

Gen.  iii.  19. 
All  drown'd  in  sweat  the  panting  mother  flies. 

Pope,  niad,  XL  169. 
I  found  the  patient  almost  pulseless,  pale,  cold,  and 
covered  with  clammy  sweat. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  60. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  sweats  or  perspires: 
sweating;  especially,  such  a  state  produced 
medicdnally;  diaphoresis. 

Indeed  your  worship  should  do  well  to  advise  him 
To  cleanse  his  body,  all  the  three  highways ; 
That  is,  by  sweat,  purge,  and  phlebotomy. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  lady,  iii.  4. 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid, 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton,  V.  L.,  viii.  256. 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat ;  labor;  toil;  drud- 
gery; also,  a  sudorific  medicine.  . 

This  painful  labour  of  abridging  .  .  .  was  not  easy,  but 
a  matter  of  sweat  and  watching.  2  Mac.  ii.  26. 

Ease  and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts, 
out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men. 

MUton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Pref. 

4.  That  which  resembles  sweat,  as  dew;  also, 
moisture  exuded  from  green  plants  piled  in  a 
heap :  as,  the  sweat  of  hay  or  grain  in  a  mow  or 
stack. 

The  Muse's  friend  (gray-eyde  Aurora)  yet 
Held  all  the  meadows  In  a  cooling  sweat. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  2. 

5.  A  sweating  process,  as  in  tanning  hides. — 
6t.  Sweating-sickness. 

Certain  this  yere,  and  of  late,  have  had  the  Swet;  the 
oonly  name  and  voyce  wherof  is  boo  terrible  and  fearful  in 
his  Highnes  [Henry  VIII.  's]  eeres  that  he  dare  in  noowise 
approch  vnto  the  place  where  it  is  noysed  to  have  been. 
Stephen  Qardener,  To  Cardinal  Wolsey  (EUis's  Hist. 
[Letters,  3d  ser.,  I.  346). 
Bradford,  being  at  Cambridge,  "prophesied  truly"  to 
the  people  there  "before  the  sweat  came,  what  would 
come  if  they  repented  not  their  carnal  gospelling." 

Blog.  Notice  of  Braajmi,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863), 

[II.  xxiv. 
Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what 
with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom- 
shrunk.  Shak.,  M.  for  '}&.,  i.  2.  84. 

7.  A  short  run  of  a  horse  in  exercising  him. — 

8.  In  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  etc., 
that  stage  in  the  burning  in  which  the  hy- 
drated  oxid  of  alumina  in  the  clay  parts  with 
its  water.— Bloody  sweat,  the  exudation  of  sweat 
mixed  with  blood ;  hemathidrosis :  a  very  rare  affection. 
— Engllsll  sweat.  Same  as  sweating-sickness. — Gipsy 
sweat.    See  Qipsu-  =Syn.  1.  See  perspiration. 

sweat  (swet),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sweat  or  sweat- 
ed, ppr.  sweating.  [Also  dial,  swat;  <  ME. 
sweten,  sweete  (pret.  swette,  swatte),  <  AS.  swsetan 
=  MD.  swetUn,  D.  zweeten  =  MLG.  sweten,  LG. 
sweten,  sweat,  =  OHG.'  sweieean,  roast,  MHGr. 
sweizen,  (J.  schweissen,  hammer  or  weld  red-hot 
metal  together  (cf .  OHG-.  swizzen,  MHGr.  swit- 
zen,  Gr.  schwitzen,  sweat),  =  leel.  sveita  =  Sw. 
svettas  =  Dan.  svede,  sweat;  cf.  L.  sudare  (> It. 
sudare  =  Sp.  sudar  =  Pg.  suar  =  Pr.  suar,  suzar 
=  F.  suer),  sweat  Gr.  idpovv,  Skt.  ■\/svid,  sweat: 
see  sweat,  n.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  excrete  sen- 
sible moisture  from  the  skin,  or  as  if  from  the 
skin;  perspire;  especially,  to  perspire  exces- 
sively. 

His  hakeney,  that  was  al  pomely  grys, 
So  swatte  that  it  wonder  was  to  see. 

CTtaueer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  7. 
And  notwithstanding  that  these  Winds  [on  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel]  are  so  hot,  yet  the  Inhabitants  don't  sweat 
while  they  last,  tor  their  Skins  are  hard  and  rough. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ill.  47. 

2.  To  exude  moisture,  as  green  plants  piled  in 
a  heap ;  also,  to  gather  moisture  from  the  sur- 
rounding air  by  condensation:  as,  a  new  hay- 
mow sweats;  the  clay  of  newly  made  bricks 
sweats;  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  sweats. 

A  pitcher  SUed  with  cold  water  and  placed  in  a  room  in 
summer  will  sweat — at  least,  that  is  what  it  is  commonly 
called.  iSra.  Amer. ,  H .  S. ,  MX.  228. 

3.  To  exude  as  or  in  the  manner  of  perspira- 
tion. 

In  the  same  llande  they  gather  pytche  whiche  sweateth 
owte  of  the  rocke^  beynge  muche  harder  and  sourer  then 
the  pitche  of  the  tree. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  Hrst  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  174). 

4.  To  toil;  labor;  drudge. 

Utterly  rejecting  the  pleasures  of  this  present  life  as 
hurtful,  they  be  all  wholly  set  upon  the  desire  of  this  life 
to  come,  by  watching,  waiting,  and  sweating;  hoping  short- 
ly to  obtain  it. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  11. 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  in  peace  the  tyrant  being  slain. 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  v.  S.  256. 
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I  could  out-plead 
An  advocate,  and  sweat  as  much  as  he 
Does  for  a  double  fee,  ere  you  should  suffer 
In  an  honest  cause. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  3. 

Henceforth,  said  God,  the  wretched  Sons  of  Earth 
Shall  sweat  for  Food  in  vain. 

Cowley,  Tree  of  Knowledge,  st.  4. 

5.  To  labor  under  a  burden  as  of  punishment 
or  extortion ;  suffer ;  pay  a  penalty.   [Slang.]  — 

6.  To  work  for  starvation  wages ;  also,  to  carry 
on  work  on  the  sweating  or  underpaying  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  many  a  time  heard  both  husband  and  wife— one 
couple  especially,  who  were  sweatin^ior  a  gorgeous  clothes' 
emporium — say  that  they  had  not  time  to  be  clean. 

Mayh^,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  64, 
To  sweat  for  it,  to  suflfer  for  an  offense ;  pay  the  penalty 
for  a  wrong  done.    [CoUoq.] 

Well,  Jarvis,  thou  hadst  wrongs,  and,  if  I  live, 
Some  of  the  best  shall  sweat  for  t. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  v.  1. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture 
from  the  skin,  or,  figuratively,  as  if  from  the 
skin. 

The  imagination,  sweated  by  artificial  fire,  produces 
nought  but  vapid  bloom.  Goldsmith,  Taste. 

2.  To  emit,  as  from  the  pores;  exude;  shed. 

Fro  thens  a  Stones  cast  toward  the  Southe  is  another 
Chapelle,  where  oure  Lord  swette  droppes  of  Blood. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  96. 

To  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3.  196. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum.  Dryden. 

3.  To  saturate  with  sweat;  spoil  with  sweat: 
as,  to  sweat  one's  collar. 

He  dares  tell  'em  how  many  shirts  he  has  sweat  at  ten- 
nis that  week.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1. 

I  trust  gentlewomen  their  diet  sometimes  a  fortnight, 
lend  gentlemen  holland  shirts,  and  they  sweat  'em  out  at 
tenuis,  and  no  restitution. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  extort  money  from ;  fleece ;  bleed ;  op- 
press by  exactions;  underpay,  as  shop-hands. 
[Slang  or  cant.] 

In  1880  the  casuals  struck  against  this  system  [of  small 
contractors].  They  declared  that  they  were  being  sweated; 
that  the  hunger  for  work  induced  men  to  accept  starva- 
tion rates.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXSl.  489. 

5.  To  put  in  pledge ;  pawn.     [Slang.] 

The  night  beforC'Lany  was  stretohed. 
The  boys  they  all  paid  him  a  visit 

A  bit  in  their  sacks  too  they  fetched ; 
They  sweated  their  duds  till  they  riz  it. 

£.  Burrowes,  in  Prout's  Beligues,  p.  267. 

6.  To  dry  or  force  moisture  from,  as  the  wood 
in  charcoal-burning  by  covering  over  the  heap 
closely. — 7.  In  leather-manuf.,  to  loosen  the 
hair  from,  as  a  hide,  by  subjeonug  it  to  putre- 
factive fermentation  in  a  smoke-house. — 8.  In 
tdbacco-manuf.,  to  render  elastic,  as  the  leaves, 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  slight  fermentation.^ 
9.  To  join  by  applying  heat  after  soldering. 

The  junction  of  the  coil  wires  with  the  segments  of  the 
commutator  is  made  through  large  copper  plugs,  which 
are  sweated  in  to  secure  perfect  contact, 

W.  H.  Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  112. 

Cold  sweating,  in  tanning,  a  process  preparatory  to  the 
removal  of  the  hair  and  outer  skin.  It  consists  in  soaking 
the  hides  in  tanks  from  six  to  twelve  days,  in  a  flow  of 
fresh  cold  water.— To  sweat  coins,  more  especially  gold 
coins,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  metal  from  the  surface  and 
edges  by  shaking  the  coins  together  in  bags,  so  that  par- 
ticles of  the  metel  are  worn  off,  yet  the  diminution  of  the 
value  is  not  readily  perceived.    R.  Coiden. 

His  each  vile  sixpence  that  the  world  hath  cheated — 
And  his  the  art  that  every  guinea  sweated. 

Wolcot,  Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  ii. 

sweat-band  (swet'band),  n.  The  leather  lin- 
ing, usually  enameled,  of  a  hat  or  cap,  insert- 
ed for  protection  against  the  sweat  of  the  head 
and  brow;  a  sweat-leather, 

sweat-box  (swet'boks),  TO.  1.  A  box  in  which 
hides  are  sweated  in  the  process  of  tanning. — 
2t.  A  narrow  cell  for  prisoners. 

sweat-canal  (swet'ka-naF),  n.  Same  as  sweat- 
duct. 

sweat-center  (swet'sen^t^r),  to.  a  center  situ- 
ated in  the  medulla  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
dle line.  It  may  be  excited  by  eserine,  nicotiae, 
and  picrotoxin. 

sweat-cloth  (swet'kldth),  to.  A  cloth  for  wiping 
sweat  from  the  face,  as  a  towel  or  a  handker- 
chief; a  sudarium. 

sweat-duct  (swet'dukt),  n.  The  excretory  duct 
of  a  sweat-gland.    See  cut  under  sweat-gland. 

sweated  (swet'ed),  a.  1.  Made  under 'the 
sweating  system :  as,  a,  sweated  coat. — 2.  Un- 
derpaid, as  a  shop-hand  imder  the  sweating 
system. 
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It  was  a  poor  consolation  to  the  sweated  waisteoat- 
hand  to  be  told  that  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  had  a 
Quarter  of  a  million  in  the  bank. 
^  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI,  726. 

It  is  possible  that  several  of  the  minor  industries  of  the 
East  End  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  a 
low  type  of  sweated  and  overworked  labo'ur  is  employed 
at  stM'vation  wages.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LVI.  880. 

sweater  (swet'fer),  to.  [<  sweat  +  -ej-i.]  1. 
One  who  sweats, — 2.  One  who  or  that  which 
causes  to  sweat.  Specifically— (o)  A  sudorific.  (6) 
A  grinding  employer,  or  a  middleman  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  workmen ;  one  who  sweats  his  workpeo- 
ple ;  especially,  one  who  employs  working  tailors  at  the 
lowest  wages.    [Slang.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  work,  if  not  the  whole,  is  let 
out  to  contractors  or  middle-men  —  sweaters,  as  their  vic- 
tims significant^  call  them  — who,  in  theii'  turn,  let  it 
out  again,  sometimes  to  the  workmen,  sometimes  to  fresh 
middle-men,  so  that,  out  of  the  price  paid  for  labor  on 
each  article,  not  only  the  workmen,  but  the  sweater,  and 
perhaps  the  sweater's  sweater,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth, 
and  a  fifth,  have  to  draw  their  profit, 

C,  Kingsley,  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,    (D<him«.) 

A  Eoyal  Commission  has  been  collecting  evidence  on 
the  subject  [of  "sweating"],  and  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  victims  ot  the  system  are  not  employed  in  facto- 
ries or  ordinary  workrooms,  but  in  sweaters'  dens. 

New  York  Tribune,  June  11, 1888. 
(e)  One  of  a  gang  of  street  ruflaans  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  who,  forming  a  circle  around  an  inoffensive  way- 
farer, pricked  him  with  their  swords,  and  compelled  him 
to  dance  till  he  sweated. 

These  sweaters  .  .  .  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present  but 
a  rude  kind  of  discipline  amongst  them, 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  332. 

(d)  A  woolen  jacket  or  jersey,  especially  one  worn  by 
men  in  training  for  athletic  contests  or  by  acrobats  after 
performing. 

Contestants  with  a  proper  regard  for  their  health  usu- 
ally have  thick  co&tiUir  sweaters)  handy  at  the  finish  line, 
and  are  vigorously  rubbed  with  crash  towels  immediately 
after  a  race.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  366. 

3,  One  who  sweats  coin. 

No  one  now  actually  refuses  any  gold  money  in  retail 
business,  so  that  the  sweater,  if  he  exists  at  all,  has  all  the 
opportunities  he  can  desire, 

Jemns,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  115. 

sweat-fiber  (sweffl'^bfer),  «,  One  of  the  ner- 
vous fibers  which  run  to  the  sweat-glands  and 
on  stimulation  cause  a  flow  of  sweat. 
sweatful  (swet'fxil),  a.  [<  sweat  +  -ful.']  1. 
Covered  with  sweat;  hence,  laborious;  toil- 
some. 

See  here  their  antitype — a  crude  block  raised 
By  sweatful  smelters  on  this  wooded  strand, 
Blackie,  Lays  of  Highlands,  p,  106.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

2.  Expressive  of  hard  work;  indicating  labo- 
rious struggle. 

The  bloated  armaments  under  which  all  Europe  is  bend- 
ing to  the  earth  with  sweaifvl  groans. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  408. 

sweat-gland  (swet'gland),  to.  One  of  those 
glands  of  the  skin  which  secrete  sweat.  Such  a 
gland  consists  of  an  epithelial  tube, 
single  or  dividing  into  two  (or  in  the 
larger  glands,  as  in  the  axilla,  into 
four  or  more)  branches,  and  coiled  up 
at  its  lower  end  in  a  loose  irregular 
glomerulus.  Also  called  perspira^ 
tmy,  sudoriparous,  and  sudoriferous 
gland.    See  also  cut  under  shin. 

sweat-house  (swet'hous),  n. 
1.  See  the  quotation. 

Each  building  [of  a  Pueblo  town], 
if  of  any  considerable  size,  is  provid- 
ed with  one  or  more  estufas,  or  sub- 
.  terranean  chambers,  where  a  fire  is 
kept  constantly  burning,  and  where 
the  men  of  the  community  meet  for 
social,  deliberative,  and  religious 
purposes.  A  similar  usage  existed 
among  the  Floridian  tribes ;  in  f  act^ 
the  rudiments  of  it  may  be  found 
among  most  tribes  of  the  continent, 


Section  of  Skin,  show- 
ing two  Sweat-glands. 
a,  epidermis ;  b,  its 
deeper  layer,  or  rete 
Malpighii ;  ctod,  cori- 


where  the  sweat-house,  in  one  form  ,™  £?,„(.,•„,  ,„„-,ti„. 
or  another,  is  usually  a  conspicuous    ^'ftl  celK  jT^Ued 

feature.  end  of  a  sweat-gland ; 

Franeis  Parkman,  in  N.  A  Bev.,    *•  "=  '^"^^  opening  on 
[CXX.46.         Resurface  at  A 

2.  In  tanning,  a  building  in  which  the  depUation 

of  hides  ahd  skins  is  performed  by  sweating. 
sweatily  (swet'i-li),  adv.    In  a  sweaty  manner ; 

so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat. 
sweatiness  (swet'i-nes),  to.     The  state  of  being 

sweaty,  or  moist  with  sweat. 
sweating  (swet'ing),  to.    [Verbal  n.  of  sweat,  v.'] 

1 .  The  act  of  perspiring ;  jjrof  use  perspiration ; 
also,  the  process  of  producing  profuse  perspira- 
tion by  means  of  sudorifics,  hot  baths,  etc. 

Why,  sir,  I  thought  it  duty  to  informe  you 
That  you  were  better  match  a  ruin'd  bawd. 
One  ten  times  cured  by  sweating  and  the  tub, 

Jasper  Mayne,  City  Matoh,  v.  3. 
Sweatings  In  the  night  were  frequent,  and  somethnes 
her  sufferings  ceased  when  these  occurred. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  XI.  148. 

2.  Same  as  sweating  system  (which  see,  under 
■"*•■""  p.  a.). 
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The  House  oJ  Lords  Committee  on  Sweating  .  .  .  had 
made  men  think  and  given  them  matter  for  thought. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  730. 

3.  The  process  of  producing  exudation  or  ooz- 
ing of  moisture  by  application  of  heat  either 
dry  or  moist. — 4.  Specifically,  in  tanning,  a,  pro- 
cess of  removing  hair  from  hides  by  exposing 
them  to  moist  air.  There  are  various  ways  ot  carrying 
out  the  process.  In  one  method  the  hides  are  hung  in  a 
pit,  vault,  or  building,  and  exposed  to  air  at  a  temperature 
of  from  40"  to  66°  F.,  the  air  being  kept  cold,  and  saturated 
with  moisture  by  the  injection  of  a  spray  of  cold  spring- 
water.  A  ventilator  in  the  roof  permits  of  circulation  of 
air,  and  an  underground  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
permits  outflow  of  water  and  inflow  of  cold  air. 
sweating  (swet'ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  m-eat,  «.] 

1.  Perspiring  freely  or  profusely. — 3.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  employment  of  persons,  as  to 

make  clothes,  at  the  lowest  wages Sweating 

system,  the  practice,  particularly  in  the  tailoring  trade, 
of  employing  men,  women,  and  children  to  make  up 
clothes  in  their  own  houses  for  scant  pay.    See  sweater. 

The  sweating  gyatem,  by  which  working  people  are  fur- 
nished with  employment  in  various  trades  at  starvation 
wages,  Is  attracting  much  attention  in  England. 

New  York  Tribune,  June  11, 1888. 

sweating-bath  (swet'ing-bath), «.  A  bath  for 
producing  sensible  sweat ;  a  sudatory;  a  stove. 

sweating-cloth  (swet'ing-kl6th),  n.  Same  as 
sweat-cloth.    Nares. 

sweating-fever  (swet'ing-fe"v6r),  %.  Same  as 
sweating-sickness. 

sweating-house  (swet'ing-hous),  n.  1.  A  house 
for  sweating  persons  as  a  hygienic  or  curative 
process. 

At  the  Hummum's  in  Covent  Garden  are  the  best  ac- 
commodations for  Persons  of  Quality  to  Sweat  or  Bath 
every  day  in  the  week,  the  Conveniences  of  all  kinds  far 
exceeding  all  other  Bagnios  or  Sweating-Homes  both  for 
Rich  and  Poor. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 
,  (II.  117. 

2.  In  Spain,  a  long  low  hut  in  which  sheep 
are  closely  packed  the  night  befoi-e  they  are 
shorn,  in  order  that  the  animal  heat  may  soften 
the  fleece  and  make  it  easier  to  cut. 

sweating-iron  (swet'ing-i"ern),  n.  A  kind  of 
knife-like  scraper  to  remove  sweat  from  horses. 

sweating-pit  (swet'ing-pit),  n.  In  tanning,  a 
pit  or  inclosure  wherein  the  depilation  of  hides 
is  accomplished  by  the  process  called  sweating. 

sweating-room  (swet'ing-r6m),  ».  1.  A  room 
for  sweating  persons,  as  in  the  Turkish  bath. 

As  the  theory  had  been  advanced  that  a  Turkish  bath 
was  an  excellent  preventive  [of  hydrophobia],  he  submit- 
ted to  several  hours  in  the  sweating -room. 

So,.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  3. 

S.  In  dairy  business,  a  room  for  sweating 
cheese  and  carrying  off  the  superfluous  juices. 
sweating-sickness  (swet'ing-sik'''nes),  n.  Su- 
dor anglicanus,  ephemera  sudatoria,  or  ephem- 
era maligna :  a  febrile  epidemic  disease,  in  some 
places  extremely  fatal,,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance in  England  in  August,  1485,  and  at  differ- 
ent periods  until  1551,  and  spread  extensively 
on  the  Continent.  It  was  characterized  by  profuse 
sweating,  and  was  frequently  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  It 
seems  to  have  resembled  somewhat  the  later  epidemics  of 
miliary  fever.    Also  called  English  sweai,  sweaUng-fever. 

This  Year,  by  reason  ol  a  Swmttnsr-giofrness,  Michaelmas 
Term  was  adjourned.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  265. 

The  king  [Kichard  III.]  was  now  seriously  alarmed,  and 
sent  another  summons  to  Lord  Stanley  requiring  his  own 
immediate  presence ;  to  which  he  replied  by  sending  an 
excuse  that  he  was  ill  of  the  sweating  sickness. 

J.  Gairdner,  Kichard  III.,  vi, 

IVIalwa  sweating-sickness,  a  disease  occurring  in  In- 
dia, notably  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  which  appears  to  be 
allied  to  the  worst  form  of  cholera,  and  to  bear  a  close  re- 
lation to  malignant  congestive  fever.  Dunglison. 
sweating-tub  (swet'ing-tub),  n.  A  tub  used 
for  a  hot  bath,  or  sweating-bath. 

These  new  Fanatics  of  not  the  preaching  but  the  sweat- 
ing-tub. Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

sweat-leather  (swet'leTH"er),  «.  1.  A  leather 
flap  attached  to  a  stii^rup-leatherto  protect  the 
rider's  leg  from  the  sweat  of  the  horse.— 2.  A 
sweat-band. 

sweatless(swet'les),d.  [<  sweat + •less.']  With- 
out sweat;  hence,  without  labor. 

Thou  for  whom  Harvest  all  the  yeer  doth  last. 
That  in  poor  Desarts  rich  aboundance  heap's)^ 
That  sweat-less  eat'st,  and  without  sowing  reap'st. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe.    (Davies.) 

sweat-lodge  (swet'loj),  n.  Same  as  sweat-house. 
Amer.  Sac.  Psychical  Research,  1. 141. 

sweat-shop  (swet'shop),  n.  A  shop  where  work 
is  done  for  a  sweater.     See  sweater,  2  (6). 

sweat-stock  (swef  stock),  n.  In  tanning,  a  col- 
lective term  for  skins  or  hides  which  have  been 
unhaired  by  treatment  in  the  sweating-pit. 

sweaty  (swet'i),  a.  [<  weaf -l- -2/I.]  l.  Moist 
or  stained  with  sweat :  as,  a  sweaty  skin. 
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The  rabblement .  .  .  threw  up  their  swmty  night-caps. 
Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2.  247. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

No  hiftnours  gross,  or  frowzy  stearae, 
No  noisome  whiffs,  or  sweaty  streame. 

Swiift,  Strephon  and  Ghloe. 

3.  Causing  sweat;  laborious;  toilsome. 

This  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  77. 

If  he  would  needs  put  his  foot  to  such  a  sweaty  service, 

the  odour  of  his  Sock  was  like  to  be  neither  musk  nor 

benjamin.  MiUon,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

sweddle  (swed'l),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  sweddled, 
ppr.  sweddUng.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  swaddle,  with 
sense  due  to  swell.]  To  swell;  puff  out.  Hal- 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

S'V^'ede  (swed),  n.  [Formerly  also  Sweed;  =  F. 
SvMe  =  MD.  Swede,  D.  Zweed  =  MHG.  Sweide, 
Swede,  G.  Schwede  =  Goth.*  Sivetha  (pi.  Swethans, 
in  Jomandes) ;  cf .  L.  Sitones,  a  people  of  north- 
em  Germany,  near  the  Suiones ;  cf .  Icel.  Sviar 
=  Sw.  Svear,  Swedes ;  Icel.  Svenskr,  Svsenskr  = 
Sw.  Dan.  Svensk,  Swedish;  Icel.  SviariM  =  Sw. 
Sverige  =  Dan.  Sverrig  =  AS.  Swedrice,  Swid- 
rice,  Sweden,  lit.  'kingdom  of  the  Swedes';  as 
Swedn,  Swi6n  (L.  Suiones),  the  Swedes,  +  rice, 
kingdom.  The  name  Sweden,  D.  Zweden,  G. 
Schweden,  was  orig.  dat.  pi.  of  Swede.]  1.  A 
native  of  Sweden,  a  kingdom  of  Europe  which 
occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Since  1814  it  has  been  united  with 
Norway  under  a  common  sovereign. — 2.  [cap. 
or  I.  c]  A  Swedish  turnip. 

Past  rhododendron  shrubberies,  broad  fields  of  golden 
stubble,  sweet  clover,  and  grayffwcdfis,  with  Ogwen  mak- 
ing music  far  below.  Eingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxi. 

3t.  A  cannon  consisting  of  a  thin  metal  tube 
wound  around  with  rope  and  covered  with 
leather.  Such  cannon  are  said  to  have  carried  about  a 
quarter  of  the  load  of  an  iron  cannon.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Swedes,  and  used  until  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
Swedenborgian  (swe-dn-b6r'ji-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Swedenborg,  the  name  of  a  Swedish  family, 
changed  from  Svedberg  when  it  was  ennobled 
in  1719.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  a  Swedish  scien- 
tific and  religious  author,  or  to  Swedenborgian- 
ism. 

II,  n.  A  believer  in  the  theology  and  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  Swedenborg ;  a  New  Church- 
man. Swedenborg  held  Rev.  xxi.  2,  "And  I  John  saw 
the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,"  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  dispensation,  the  initiation  of  which  took  place  by 
the  execution  of  the  last  judgment  in  the  spiritual  world 
in  the  year  1767,  whereby  man  was  restored  to  moral  free- 
dom by  the  restriction  of  evil  infestations,  the  power  of 
which  had  threatened  its  utter  extinction.  In  proof  of 
this  belief,  his  followers  point  to  the  unparalleled  spiri- 
tuEd  and  material  progress  of  mankind  since  that  date. 
They  were  first  organized  in  London  (where  Swedenborg 
long  resided)  in  1788,  under  the  name  of  the  "Society  of 
the  New  Church  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem,"  usually 
abbreviated  to  New  Church.  Professed  Swedenborgians, 
though  widely  scattered,  have  never  been  numerous ;  but 
Swedenborg  himself  appears  not  to  have  contemplated 
the  formation  of  a  separate  church,  trusting  to  the  per- 
meation of  his  doctrines  through  the  existing  churches. 
Swedenborgians  believe  that  this  process  is  going  on,  and 
that  thus  the  new  dispensation  is  making  its  way  Inde- 
pendently of  their  own  organization  or  efforts,  and  even 
without  the  conscious  knowledge  of  most  of  those  affected 
by  it.  Swedenborg  considered  himself  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed herald  and  expounder  of  this  dispensation,  being 
prepared  for  the  office  by  open  intercourse  during  many 
years  with  spirits  and  angels  (all  originally  human  beings), 
and  with  God  himself,  who  revealed  to  him  the  spiritual 
or  symbolic  sense  of  the  Divine  Word  (which  the  world 
had  not  previously  been  in  a  state  to  receive  or  appre- 
hend), setting  forth  spiritual  and  celestial  truths  in  every 
part  through  the  correspondence  of  all  material  things 
with  the  spiritual  principles,  good  or  evil,  of  which  they 
are  the  outgrowth  and  manifestation.  This  doctrine  of 
correspondences  is  the  foundation  of  his  system,  which  he 
elaborated  with  uniform  consistency  in  many  volumes,  all 
first  published  in  Latin.  In  this  correspondence  consists 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Word,  which  includes  only 
the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the  Proph- 
ets and  Psalms,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  the 
other  books  of  the  Bible  are  valuable  for  instruction,  but 
lack  this  divine  character. 

Swedenborgianism  (swe-dn-b6r'ji-an-izm),  n. 
[<  Swedenborgian  -t-  -ism.]  The  doctrines  and 
practice  of  the  Swedenborgians. 

swedge  (swej),  v.  t.    Same  as  swage^. 

Swecush  (swe'dish),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  Zweedsch 
=  G.  Schwedisch;  as  Swede  +  -ish^.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Sweden  or  its  inhabitants — SwediBh 
beam-tree.  See  i^™«.— Swedish  coffee.  Seeco/«e.— 
Swedish  feather,  (a)  A  weapon  of  the  type  of  the  par- 
tizan.  (6)  An  iron-pointed  stake;  same  as  palisade,  2. 
Compare  swine's-feather. 

I  was  often  obliged  to  run  my  head  against  my  old  ac- 
quaintances "the  Swedish  feathers,"  whilk  your  honour 
must  conceive  to  be  double-pointed  stakes,  shod  with  iron 
at  each  end,  and  planted  before  the  squad  of  pikes  to  pre- 
vent an  onfall  of  the  cavalry.    Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose,  ii. 
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Swedish  fir,  a  commercial  name  of  the  Scotch  pine.  See 
pine^. — Swedish  gloves,  gloves  of  undressed  kid  —  that 
is,  gloves  made  with  the  smooth  side  of  the  skin  next  the 
hand,  and  the  rough  or  split  surface  outside.  Commonly 
called  by  the  French  name,  ganis  de  Suide.—  Swedish 
juniper.  See  juniper. — Swedish  leech,  the  common 
medicinal  leech,  Hirudo  medidnalis.—SweAish  turnip. 
SeenOabaga.— Swedish  work,  a  kind  of  hand-weaving 
by  which  flat,  narrow  webbing  is  produced,  which  is  a 
good  substitute  for  braid,  and  can  be  done  in  various  colors 
and  patterns. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Swedes:  a  Scan- 
dinavian dialect,  akin  to  Norwegian,  Danish, 
and  Icelandic. 

Sweedt,  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  Swede. 

sweeny  (swe'ni),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  Wast- 
ing of  the  shoulder-muscles  in  the  horse,  result- 
ing from  disuse  of  the  corresponding  limb.  This 
disuse  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  injuries,  end- 
ing in  lameness.    Also  swinney. 

The  shrinkage  .  .  .  commonly  called  sweeny  is  due  to 
some  lameness  of  the  foot  or  limb,  which  induces  the 
horse  to  favor  the  shoulder  and  throw  the  muscles  out  of 
use.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIL  72. 

sweep  (swep),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swept.TpTpr.  sweep- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  swepe;  <  ME.  swepen 
(pret.  swepte),  <  AB.*swlepan  (pret.  "swMpte),  a 
secondary  form  of  swapan  (pret.  swedp),  sweep ; 
=  OFries.  swma  =  LG.  swepen,  sweep  (with 
a  broom),  =  OHG.  sweifan,  MHG.  sweifen,  G. 
schweifen,  intr.  slip,  sweep,  ramble,  etc.,  tr. 
sweep,  turn,  =  Icel.  sveipa,  sweep,  swoop;  cf. 
swape,  swipe,  swoop.  The  forms  and  senses  are 
much  involved,  and  the  verb  is  now  usuallj' 
treated  as  if  meaning  primarily  'sweep  with  a 
broom.']  1,  intrans.  1 .  To  move  or  pass  along 
with  a  swift  waving  or  surging  movement:  as, 
the  wind  sweeps  along  the  plain;  pass  with  over- 
whelming force  or  violence,  especially  over  a 
surface :  as,  a  sweeping  flood. 
A  sweepin^f  rain  which  leaveth  no  food.  Prov.  xxviii.  3.  - 
The  sky  blackened,  and  the  storm  swept  down. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  246. 
One  day  the  poet's  harp  lay  on  the  ground. 
Though  from  it  rose  a  strange  and  trembling  sound. 
What  time  the  wind  swept  over  with  a  moan. 

R.  W.  OUder,  Poet  and  his  Master,  ii.* 

2.  To  pass  with  pomp,  as  if  with  trailing  gar- 
ments :  sometimes  with  an  indefinite  it. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  i.  3.  80. 

Why  do  we  not  say,  as  to  a  divors't  wife,  those  things 
which  are  yours  take  them  all  with  you,  and  they  shall 
sweepe  after  you?         Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

3.  To  move  with  a  long  reach ;  move  with  a 
prolonged  sliding  or  trailing  motion:  as,  a 
sweeping  stroke. 

The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from  the  skies ; 
And,  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  L  604. 

4.  To  pass  systematically  over  a  surface  in 
search  of  something;  especially,  to  move  the 
line  of  vision  in  such  a  way  as  to  search  every 
part  of  a  given  angular  area:  a  modification  of 
the  transitive  use  II.,  5.  Hence,  in  astron.,  to  search 
systematically  any  part  of  the  heavens  by  moving  the 
telescope,  or,  especially,  by  allowing  it  to  remain  mo- 
tionless until  the  diurnal  motion  has  carried  a  certain 
part  of  the  heavens  through  the  field,  when  the  tele- 
scope is  carried  back  to  the  west  and  set  to  the  next  ad- 
jacent zone.  In  naval  affairs,  to  search  for  submarine 
mines  by  dragging  the  bottom  with  a  sweep  so  constructed 
that  the  mines  can  be  caught  and  destroyed. 

5.  To  pass  over  a  surface  with  a  broom  or  be- 
som ;  clean  up :  as,  a  servant  engaged  to  s-weep 
and  scrub. —  6.  To  swing  or  slat  the  flukes 
from  side  to  side,  as  a  whale  when  wounded 
or  attacked,  it  is  the  characteristic  method  of  de- 
fense. The  fullest  action  of  the  fiukes  is  called  sweeping^ 
(or  slotting)  from  eye  to  eye.—  To  sweep  for  an  anchor.. 
See  arbchori-. 

II.  trans.  1.  Tomov«,  drive,  or  carry  forward 
or  away  by  overwhelming  force  or  "violence ; 
remove  or  gather  up  by  a  long  brushing  stroke  r 
literally  or  figuratively:  as,  the  wind  sweeps  the 
snow  from  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  a  flood  sweeps 
away  a  bridge  or  a  house. 

Death  's  a  devouring  gamester, 
And  sweeps  up  all.         Shirley,  Traitor,  v.  1. 
You  seem'd  that  wave  about  to  break  upon  me. 
And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
Friends,  companions,  and  train 
The  avalanche  swept  from  our  side. 

M.  Arnold,  Rugby  Chapel. 
To  avoid  being  swept  on  the  rocks,  which  were  all  af  oam, 
we  had  to  row  direct  eastward. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent^  July  24, 1876. 

2.  To  carry  with  a  long  swinging  or  dragging 

movement ;  trail  pompously. 

Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3.  6. 
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3.  To  strike  with  a  long  sweeping  stroke ;  Tjrush 
or  traverse  quickly  with  the  fingers;  pass  with 
a  'brushing  motion,  as  the  fingers;  hence,  to 
produce,  as  musical  sounds,  by  such  a  motion 
or  stroke. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 
And  sweep  the  souuding  Ijre ! 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
The  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ciii. 
II  the  flngeis  he  repeatedly  swept  rapidly  over  some- 
thing covered  hy  numerous  small  prominences,  as  the 
papillated  surface  of  an  ordinary  counterpane,  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  numbness  in  them  results. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  45. 

4.  To  move  over  or  along:  as,  the  wind  swept 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

As  .  .  .  choughs  .  .  .  madly  sweep  the  sky. 

Shak.,  M.  S.  D.,  iii.  2.  23. 
Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the  ground. 

Pope,  Iliad,  tL  563. 

5.  To  direct  the  eye  over  in  a  comprehensive 
glance;  view  with  the  eye  or  an  optical  instru- 
ment in  a  rapid  and  general  survey:  as,  to 
sweep  the  heavens  with  a  telescope. 

Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape. 

Tlmnaon,  Summer,  1.  1408. 
To  see  distinctly  a  wide  field,  as  in  looking  at  a  land- 
scape or  a  picture,  we  unconsciously  and  rapidly  sweep 
the  line  of  sight  over  every  part,  and  then  gather  up  the 
Kjombined  impression  in  the  memory. 

Le  Cowte,  Sight,  p.  74. 
•6.  To  brush  over,  as  with  a  broom  or  besom, 
for  removing  loose  dirt;  make  clean  by  brush- 
ing :  as,  to  sweep  a  floor  or  a  chimney. 

What  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose  one 

piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  sv}eep  the  house,  and 

-seek  oillgeutly  till  slie  find  it?  '  Luke  xv.  8. 

The  besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth. 

SAaft.,2Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  34. 

■7.  To  rid  as  by  sweeping;  clear. 

But  first  seven  ships  from  Itochester  are  sent. 
The  narrow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  sweep, 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  st.  46. 

8.  To  draw  or  drag  something  over:  as,  to 
sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river  with  a  net,  or  with 
the  bight  of  a  rope  to  hook  an  anchor ;  to  Siveep 
(a  harbor  or  a  mine-field)  for  submarine  mines. 
— 9.  To  propel  by  means  of  sweeps  or  long  oars. 
Brigs  of  386  tons  have  been  swept  at  three  knots  or  more. 
,  Admiral  Smyfh.  (Imp.  Diet.) 
10.  To  have  within  range  of  fire ;  clear  of  ene- 
mies or  a  mob  by  a  discharge  of  artillery  or 
imusketry,  as  a  sln^eet  or  square. 

Sections  or  full  batteries  of  the  Division  artillery  were 
liosted  to  sweep  the  avenues  of  approach,  and  the  fields 
.on  which  these  avenues  opened.   The  Century,  XXX.  315. 

The  French  are  now  transporting  heavy  siege  artillery 
>to  their  new  or  remodeled  works  commanding  the  high- 
-ways  that  lead  to  France,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable 
of  sweeping  them  from  two  sides. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  129. 

70  sweep  away,  to  scatter;  disperse ;  get  rid  of. 

A  broom  is  hung  at  the  mast-head  of  ships  about  to  be 
sold,  to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  swept  away. 

Brewer,  Diet.  Phrase  and  Fable  (Broom). 

To  sweep  the  board  or  the  stiikes.    See  toard.—lo 
sweep  the  deck  or  the  decks.   See  deck. 
«weep  (swep),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  swepe; 
—  OHG-.  MHG-.  sweif,  G.  sehweif,  a  ramble,  = 
Icel.  sveipr,  a  fold,  swoop,  twirl ;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping;  the  act  of  effecting 
something  by  means  of  a  sweeping' or  clearing- 
out  force ;  hence,  wholesale  change  or  removal. 

Here  has  been  a  great  fweep  of  employments,  and  we 
expect  still  more  removals.    Sioift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xlix. 

The  hope  that  the  few  remaining  hundreds  of  the  abo- 
rigines might  be  captured  in  one  sweep. 

MneUenth  CeiUury,  XXVI.  758. 

2.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  continued  motion 
-or  stroke :  as,  the  long  sweep  of  a  scythe ;  direc- 
tion or  extent  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear: 
as,  the  sweep  of  a  compass;  hence,  range,  in 
.general;  compass. 

Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  475. 

Feelings  of  calm  power  and  boundless  sweep. 

Bryant,  The  Poet. 

An  incision  was  commenced  on  the  mesial  line .  .  .  and 
carried  backward  and  downward  ...  in  a  semicircular 
.tweep.  J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  81. 

Specifically— (a)  Tlie  compass  of  anything  flowing  or 
blowing :  as,  the  flood  or  the  storm  carried  away  every- 
thing within  its  sweep,  (b)  Reach;  extent;  prevalence, 
as  of  a  disease :  as,  the  sweep  of  an  epidemic. 

3.  A  turn,  bend,  or  curve. 

The  St.  Just  miners  .  .  .  use  a  hammer  .  .  .  which  is 
a  long  bloathead  with  a  little  sweep. 

Morgans,  Manual  of  Mining  Tools,  p.  65. 
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The  cavalcade,  following  the  eweep  of  the  drive,  quickly 
turned  the  angle  of  the  house,  and  I  lost  sight  of  it. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvil. 

Deep,  wistful  gray  eyes,  under  a  sweep  of  brown  hair 
that  f eU  across  his  forehead.         The  Atlantic,  LXV.  353. 

The  stream  twists  down  through  the  vaUey  in  long  me^, 
leaving  oval  wooded  bottoms,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.         T.  Boosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  666. 

4.  A  circular,  semicircular,  or  curved  carriage- 
drive  in  front  of  a  house. 

Down  the  little  carriage-drive  past  the  pigeonJiouse 
elevated  on  a  pole, ...  up  the  sweep,  and  so  to  the  house- 
door.  K  YaJtes,  Broken  to  Harness,  I.  311. 

5.  A  rapid  survey  or  inspection  by  moving  the 
direction  of  vision  in  a  systematic  manner  so 
as  to  search  the  whole  of  a  given  angular  area ; 
especially,  in  astron.,  the  act  of  sweeping  (see 
sweep,  V.  i.,  4);  hence,  the  immediate  object 
of  such  a  view;  hence,  again,  the  external  ob- 
ject, the  country,  or  section  of  the  heavens 
viewed. 

Beyond  the  farthest  sweep  of  the  telescope. 

Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  173. 

By  continuing  my  sweeps  of  the  heavens  my  opinion  of 

the  arrangement  of  the  stars  and  their  magnitudes,  and  of 

some  other  particulars,  has  undergone  a  gradual  change. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  26. 

A  magnificent  sweep  of  mountain  country  was  in  sight, 

C.  D.  Warner,  Koundabout  Journey,  p.  93. 

6.  In  sMp-hwilding,  any  arc  of  a  circle  used 
in  the  body-plan  to  describe  the  form  of  the 
timbers. — 7.  Naut.,  a  large  oar,  used  in  small 
vessels  sometimes  to  assist  the  rudder  in  turn- 
ing the  vessel  iu  a  calm,  but  usually  to  propel 
the  craft.  Also  swape. —  8.  A  metal  frame  on 
which  the  tiller  or  rudder-yoke  of  a  ship  travels. 
— 9.  An  engine  formerly  used  in  war  for  throw- 
ing stones  into  fortresses;  a  ballista.  [Still 
used  in  heraldry.]  — 10.  A  device  for  drawing 
water  from  a  well  by  means  of  a  long  pole  rest- 
ing on  a  tall  upright  as  a  fulcrum ;  also,  one  of 
various  somewhat  similar  levers  performing 
other  functions,  as  the  lever  of  a  horse-power. 
Also  swipe,  swape. 

A  great  poste  and  high  is  setfaste ;  then  over  it  cometh 
alonge  beame  whiche  renneth  on  apynne,  so  that  the  one 
ende  havynge  hiore  poyse  then  the  other  causeth  the 
lyghter  ende  to  ryse ;  with  such  beere  brewers  in  London 
done  drawe  up  water ;  they  call  it  a  sweepe. 

Myot.    {BaMiwell.) 

The  well,  its  long  gweep  piercing  the  skies,  its  bucket 
swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.    S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

11.  In  loam-molding,  a  pattern  shape  consisting 
of  a  board  of  which  the  ed^e  is  cut  to  the  form 
of  the  cross-sectional  outline  of  the  article  to 
be  molded.  The  surface  of  the  mold  or  core  is  formed 
by  moving  the  sweep  parallel  to  the  axis  at  right  angles 
to  its  length.    For  hollow  articles,  as  pipes,  sweeps  are 
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made  in  pairs,  one  for  "running  up  "the  core  and  the 
other  for  forming  the  interior  of  the  mold.  They  are  con- 
sequently the  reverse  of  each  other,  and  the  radii  dilter 
by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  thidmess  of  the  metal  of  the 
pipe  to  be  cast.  Thus,  supposing  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  pipe  to  be  24  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
1  inch,  the  radius  of  each  core  and  sweep  (see  e)  will  be  12 
inches,  and  the  radius  of  the  mold-sweep  (see  b)  13  inches. 
Sweeps  are  employed  for  many  other  symmetrical  forms 
besides  cylinders. 

13.  A  form  of  light  plow  or  cultivator  used  for 
working  crops  planted  in  rows,  as  cotton  or 
maize;  a  cotton-sweep. — 13.  In.  eard-playing : 
(a)  In  the  game  of  casino,  a  pairing  or  combin- 
ing of  all  the  cards  on  the  board  and  so  remov- 
ing them  all.  (&)  In  whist,  the  winning  of  all 
the  tricks  in  a  hand. — 14.  Same  as  sweepstakes. 
[CoUoq.]  — 15.  pi.  The  sweepings  of  an  estab- 
lishment where  precious  metals  are  worked, 
as  a  goldsmith's  or  silversmith's  shop,  or  a 
mint. 

The  silver  wasted  by  the  operative  officers  and  sold  in 
fweeps  during  the  year  was  44,413.20  standard  ounces. 

£ep.  See.  Treasury,  1886,  p.  168. 

Wastage  and  loss  on  sale  of  moeeps.    [U.  S.  mints.] 

Pep.  See.  Treasury,  1886,  p.  262. 

16.  One  who  sweeps;  a  sweeper;  specifically, 
a  chimney-sweeper. 

We  positively  deny  that  the  sweeps  have  art  or  part  in 
these  proceedings.  Dickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  xx. 

It  was  in  country  places,  however,  that  the  stealing  and 
kidnapping  of  children  was  the  most  frequent,  and  the 
threat  of  "  the  iweeps  will  get  you  "  was  often  held  out,  to 
deter  children  from  wandering. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  394. 

17.  See  the  quotation. 

Four  broad,  curved  pieces  of  iron,  called  sweeps,  press- 
ors, or  pushers,  which  terms  are  synonymous,  and  their  use 


sweep-rake 

Is  to  force  the  tempered  clay  through  an  opening  near 
the  bottom  In  the  side  of  the  cylinder  or  box  Inclosing 
the  pug-mill.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  109. 

Sweep  of  a  seine,  the  reach  or  compass  of  a  seine  that 
is  swept.— To  make  a  clean  sweep,  to  sweep  away  any- 
thing completely ;  remove  enttrely ;  clean  out ;  often  used 
in  politics :  as,  to  inake  a  clean  sweep  of  office-holders. 

They  b'urnt  thirty-two  houses  in  Springfield,— the  min- 
ister's house  and  edl,  with  all  his  library  (and  hooks  was 
sca'ce  in  them  days) ;  but  the  Indians  made  a  clean  sweep 
on 't.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  I6S. 

sweepage  (swe'paj),  n.    [<  sweep  +  -age.']    The 

crop  of  hay  got  in  a  meadow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sweep-bar  (swep'bar),  n.    Same  as  sway-bar. 

sweeper  (swe'per),  n.    [<  ME.  swmare;  <  sweep 

+  -eri.]     1.  One  who  or  that  which  sweeps; 

a  sweeping-machine. 

Oxygen,  the  sweeper  of  the  living  organism,  becomes 
the  lord  of  the  dead  body. 

HKcley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  36. 
It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  big  sweepers  with  six 
teams  of  horses  came  down  to  clear  the  track. 

New  York  Times,  Jan.  26, 1891. 

2.  A  tree  growing  on  the  margin  of  a  stream, 
and  overhanging  the  water  at  a  sharp  angle 
from  the  bank.  It  sometimes  forms  an  excel- 
lent fishing-place. 

sweeping  (swe'ping),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
swepyng;  verbal  n.  of  sweep,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  or  that  which  sweeps,  in  any  sense ; 
also,  the  result  of  such  act. 

With  a  sweeping  of  the  arm. 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye. 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 

Tennyson,  A  Cliaracter. 
Within  the  fiowery  swarth  he  heard 
The  sweeping  of  the  scythe. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  379. 

2.  pi.  Whatever  is  gathered  together  by  or  as 
by  sweeping ;  rubbish ;  refuse. 

They  shulde  bee  dryuen  togyther  on  heapes  by  th[e]ym- 
pulsyon  of  the  shyppes,  euen  as  a  beasome  gathereth  the 
swevynges  of  a  house. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

(Arber,  p.  157). 
The  sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's  chamber. 

Swift,  Meditation  upon  a  Broomstick. 
The  population  [of  Armenia]  was  composed  largely  of 
the  sweepings  of  Asia  Minor,  Christian  tribes  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  159. 
Specifically —  (a)  In  stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  thebits 
of  metal  thrown  on  the  floor  by  sawing-  and  planlng-ma- 
chines.  (6)  In  printing,  the  waste  paper  swept  up  from 
the  floor  of  a  press-room,  (c)  In  boolminding,  the  bits  of 
gold-leaf  gathered  up  by  the  cotton  cloth  that  is  used  to 
remove  the  surplus  gold  of  a  gilded  book. 
sweeping  (swe'ping),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  sweep,  v.] 

1.  C&.rrying  everytiiing  before  it;  overwhelm- 
ing: as,  a  sweeping  majority. 

Regardless  of  the  svieeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

Gray,  The  Bard,  II.  iL  13. 

2.  Including  or  comprehending  many  individ- 
uals or  particulars  in  a  single  act  or  assertion; 
comprehensive;  all-including:  as,  a  sweeping 
charge ;  a  sweeping  declaration. 

One  sweeping  clause  of  ban  and  anathema. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

This  has  the  manifest  drawback  of  most  generalizations; 

it  is  far  too  sweeping.     A.  Dobson,  Introd.  to  Steele,  p.  xt 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  in  its 

last  days  .  .  .  needed  the  most  sweeping  of  reforms. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  336. 
Sweeping  resolution,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1810,  declaring  vacant  the  seats 
of  all  the  State  judges. 

sweeping-car  (swe'ping-kar),  n.  A  oar  carrying 
mechanical  rotary  brooms  for  sweeping  snow 
and  dirt  from  a  railroad-track. 
sweeping-day  (swe'ping-da),  n.  The  day  on 
which  sweeping  is  regularly  done,  as  in  a  house. 
Friday,  the  anniversary  of  the  Assembly  Ball,  was  gen- 
eral sweeping-day  at  Mrs.  Dansken's. 

The  Century,  XXXVni.  180. 

sweepingly  (swe'ping-li),  adv.    In  a  sweeping 
or  comprehensive  manner. 
It  seemed  all  so  sweepingly  intelligible. 

E.  Montgomery,  Mind,  IX.  372. 

sweepingness  (swe'_ping'-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  sweeping  or  comprehensive:  as, 
the  sweepingness  of  a  charge. 

sweep-net  (swep'net),  n.  1.  A  large  net  admit- 
ting of  making  a  wide  compass  in  drawing  it. 
—  2.  A  net  used  by  entomologists  to  take  in- 
sects by  drawing  it  over  herbage  with  a  sweep- 
ing motion,  it  generally  consists  of  a  bag  of  light 
strong  cloth  attached  to  an  iron  or  brass  ring  set  in  a  short 
handle. 

sweep-piece  (swep'pes),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
curved  piece  of  timber  fastened  to  the  iuner 
side  of  a  port-sill  to  assist  in  training  a  gun. 

sweep-rake  (swep'rak),  n.  The  rake  ttiat  clears 
the  table  of  a  self -raking  reaper.    E.  B.  Knight. 


sweeps 

sweeps  (sweps),  n.pl.  The  arms  of  a  mill. 
HalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

sweep-saw  (swep'sfi.),  «.  A  saw  with  a  thin 
blade  in  a  frame  or  bow,  capable  of  cutting  in  a 
sweep  or  curve;  a  bow-saw  or  turning-saw. 

sweep-seine  '(swep'san),  n.  A  large  seine  for 
making  a  wide  sweep  in  drawing. 

sweep-seining  (8W6p'sa"ning),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  sweeping  a  net,  paid  out  from  the 
stern  of  a  boat,  wmch  describes  a  circle  start- 
ing from  and  returning  to  the  shore,  one  end 
of  the  rope  being  left  on  shore  and  the  other 
brought  ia  by  the  boat.  The  net  is  then  hauled 
in  by  the  men  on  shore. 

sweepstake  (swep'stak),  n.   [<  sweep,  v.,  +  obj. 
staJci^.']     It.  A  game  of  cards,  in  which  appar- 
ently a  player  could  take  all  the  tricks  or  win 
all  the  stakes. 
To  play  at  sweepstake,  and  take  all  together. 

Beylin,  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  439.    (Latham.y 

2.  Same  as  swe^stakes.—To  maJie  sweepstaket, 
to  make  a  clean  Bw^p, 

II  the  pope  and  his  prelates  were  charitable,  they  would, 
I  trow,  7iutlce  sweep-stake  at  once  with  purgatory. 

J.  Bradford,  Workfl  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  292. 

sweepstake  (swep'stak),  adm.  [An  elliptical 
use  of  sweepstake,  re.]  By  winning  and  taking 
all  the  stakes  at  once ;  hence,  by  wholesale ;  in- 
discriminately. 

sweepstakes  (swep'staks),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  1. 
A  gaming  transaction,  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  contribute  a  certain  stake,  which  be- 
comes the  property  of  one  or  of  several  of  the 
contributors  under  certain  conditions.  Thus,  in 
horse-racing  each  of  the  contributors  has  ahorse  assigned 
to  him  (usually  by  lot),  and  the  person  to  whom  the  win- 
ning horse  is  assigned  takes  the  whole  stakes,  or  the  stakes 
may  be  divided  between  two  or  three  who  draw  the  first 
two  or  three  horses  in  the  race. 

There  was  a  general  notion  that  a  sweepstakes  differed 
from  a  lottery  in  that  the  winner  swept  away  the  whole  of 
the  stakes  (hence  the  name),  whereas  in  a  lottery  the  per- 
son who  held  the  bank  made  a  large  profit.  .  .  .  This  dis- 
tinction existed  in  theory  rather  than  in  tact,  and  .  .  . 
the  sweepstakes  were  declared  illegal  as  lotteries  by  a  de- 
«ision  of  the  courts  in  1846. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  842. 

2.  A  prize  in  a  horse-race  or  other  contest, 
made  up  of  several  stakes. — 3t.  Same  as  sweep- 
stake, 1. — 4.  A  race  for  all  the  stakes  contrib- 
uted, sometimes  with  money  added. 

The  Time  Test  Shakes  is  a  sweepstakes  for  all  ages  at 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with  $1,260  added. 

Sew  YarkEeemng  Post,  June  28, 1889. 

sweep-washer  (swep'wosh"'6r),  n.   In  gold-  and 
silver-refiming,  a  person  who  extracts  from  the 
sweepings,  potsherds,  etc.,  the  small  particles 
of  gold  or  silver  contained  in  them. 
sweep-washings  (swep'wosh"ingz),  m.^jZ.    The 
refuse  or  sweepings  of  gold-  and  silver-work- 
ing shops.    E.  S.  Knight. 
sweepy  (swe'pi),  a.    [<  sweep  +  -^i.]    1.  Bend- 
ing or  swaying ;  sweeping. 
They  [the  waters],  .  .  . 
.  .  .  rushing  onwards  with  a  sweepy  sway. 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  lab'ring  hinds  away. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  OTid's  Metamorph.,  i.  396. 
A  sweepy  garment,  vast  and  white. 

Browning,  Christmas  Eve. 

2.  Protuberant;  bulging;  strutting. 

Behold  their  swelling  dugs,  the  sweepy  weight 
Of  ewes  that  sink  beneath  their  milky  freight. 

Dryden,  tv.  of  Ovid. 

3.  Curving;  having  long  bends  or  turns. 

And  its  fail-  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 

With  all  its  sweepy  windings.  J.  BaUlie. 

sweer  (swer),  a.  [Also  swear,  Sc.  sweir;  <  ME. 
swer,  sware,  <  AS.  swser,  swar,  heavy,  =  OS.  swar 
=  OFries.  swere  =  D.  zwaar  =  MLGr.  swar  = 
OHGr.  swar,  swari,  MHGr.  swsere,  Gr.  sehwer = loel. 
svdrr  =  Sw.  svdr  =  Dan.  svser  =  Groth.  swers, 
heavy,  =  Lith.  awarus,  heavy.]  1.  Heavy. — 
2.  Dull;  indolent;  lazy. — 3.  Eeluetant;  un- 
willing.    [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  all  senses.] 

sweet  (swet),  a.  and  n.  [<  WE.swete^suete, sweote, 
also  swote,  soot,  soote,  sote,  <  AS.  swete  =  ONorth. 
swoste,  swote  =  OS.  swoti,  suoti  =  OPries.  swet  = 
MD.  soet,  D.  zoet  =  MLGr.  sote,  sute,  LGr.  sote, 
sot  =  OHGr.  suosi,  swuasi,  MHGr.  sueze,  Or.  siiss 
=  loel.  sietr  {smtr)  =  Sw.  sot  =  Dan.  sod  =  Groth. 
*sw6tus,  suts  =  L.  suavis  (for  *sua'dvis)  =  Gr.  iiSv^ 
=  Skt.  svddu,  sweet;  from  a  root  seen  in  Grr. 
ijdeaeai,  be  pleased,  ijSovfi,  pleasure,  avd&vuv, 
please,  Skt.  •/  svad,  svdd,  be  savory,_make  sa- 
vory, take  pleasure.  From  the  L.  adj.  is  the  E. 
suave,  with  its  derivatives,  also  suade,  dissuade, 
persuade,  etc.,  stiasion,  suasive;  from  the  Gr., 
hedonism,  hedonist,  eto.']  I.  a,  1.  Pleasing  to 
the  taste ;  having  a  pleasant  taste  or  flavor  like 
that  of  sugar  or  honey;  also,  having  a  fresh, 
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natural  taste,  as  distinguished  from  a  taste 
that  is  stale,  sour,  or  rancid. 

Ther  was  brid  and  ale  sttete, 
For  riche  men  ther  ete. 

King  Bom  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1267. 
Thei  [apples]  ben  righte  swete  and  of  gode  Savour. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  49. 
Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

JUHton,  Gomus,  L  47. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  smell ;  fragrant;  perfumed. 

Bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  L  49. 
The  wind  of  May 
Is  sweet  with  breath  of  orchards. 

Bryant,  Among  the  Trees. 

3.  Pleasingtotheear;  making agreeablemusic; 
musical;  soft;  melodious;  harmonious:  as,  a 
sweet  singer;  a  sweet  song. 

And  there  a  noyse  alluring  sleepe  soft  trembled, 
Of  manie  accords  more  sweete  than  Mermaids  song. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  1. 162. 

Sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases. 

ShaJc.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  2.  102. 
Sweet  was  thy  song,  hut  sweeter  now 
Thy  carol  on  the  leafless  bough. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  An  Old-Year  Song. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  beautiful;  attractive; 
charming. 

Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1.  43. 
I  went  to  see  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Chevereux,  a 
sweete  place.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  28, 1644. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  sweet  house  which  ^ii.  Montagu 
carried  me  to  see.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  349. 

The  sweetest  little  inkstand  and  mother-of-pearl  blot- 
ting-book,  which  Becky  used  when  she  composed  her 
chiming  little  pink  notes.      Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Iv. 

5.  Pleasing,  agreeable,  grateful,  or  soothing  to 
the  mind  or  emotional  nature ;  exciting  pleas- 
ant or  agreeable  feelings;  charming;  delight- 
ful; attractive;  hence,  dearly  loved;  precious. 

And  [they]  asketh  leue  and  lycence  at  Londun  to  dwelle. 
To  singe  ther  for  simonye  for  seluer  is  swete. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  Prol.,  1.  S3. 
Aprille  with  hise  shoures  soote. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 1. 
Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades? 

Job  xxxviii.  31. 

I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her 

sweet  love  three  years.  Shak.,  It.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  893. 

The  merry  month  of  June,  the  sweetest  month  in  all  the 

year.  Irving,  £nickerbocker,  p.  147. 

But  the  high  soul  burns  on  to  light  men's  feet 

Where  death  for  noble  ends  makes  dying  sweet. 

Lowell,  Memorise  Positnm. 

6.  Gracious;  kind;  amiable:  as,  sweet  man- 
ners: formerly  often  used  as  a  term  of  com- 
plimentary address :  as,  sweet  sir. 

Young  I  know  she  was. 
Tender,  and  sweet  in  her  obedience. 

Foird,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  2. 
Give,  if  thou  canst,  an  almes ;  if  not,  aif  ord. 
Instead  of  that,  a  sweet  and  gentle  word. 

Berrick,  Almes. 

7.  Free  from  sour  or  otherwise  excessive  taste. 
Chymists  oftentimes  term  the  calces  of  metals  and  other 

bodies  dulcified,  if  they  be  freed  from  all  corrosive  salts 
and  sharpness  of  taste,  sweet,  though  they  have  nothing 
at  all  of  positive  sweetness. 

Boyle,  Origin  of  Forms,  §  II.  Exp.  4. 

8.  Fresh;  not  salt  or  salted. 

Than-the  waters  whereof  [the  Nile]  there  is  none  more 
sweet,  .  .  .  and  of  all  others  most  wholesome.  .  .  .  Such 
it  is  in  being  so  concocted  by  the  Sun. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  78. 

The  sails  are  drunk  vrith  showers,  and  drop  with  rain ; 
ySwee*  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x.  166. 

9.  Being  in  a  sound  or  wholesome  state ;  not 
sour  or  spoiled;  not  putrescent  or  putrid:  as, 
sweet  meat. 

At  the  fote  of  this  mounte  is  the  f ountayne  yt  Helyseus 
helyd  and  made  suete  with  puttynge  in  of  salte  and  holy 
wordes  in  the  name  of  Almyghty  God. 

Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  43. 

I  could  heartily  wish  their  Summer  cleanliness  was  as 

great;  it  is  certainly  as  necessary  to  keep  so  populous  a 

City  sweet.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  24. 

This  is  the  salt  unto  humanity. 

And  keeps  it  sweet. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  MiU,  iv.  2. 

10.  In  archery,  of  a  bow,  soft  in  flexure  and 
recoil.  See  the  last  quotation  -onAen  sweetness. 
—A  sveet  tooth.  See  «oo«A.— Sweet  acorn,  aJmond, 
alyssum,  amber,  ash,  baJm.  See  the  nouns.—  Sweet 
bsusam.  see  S(rf«am-we«d!.— Sweet  basil,  birch, 
broomweed,  buckeye,  calabash,  cassava,  chervil, 
chestnut,  cicely,  cider.  See  the  nouns.—  Sweet  cala- 
mus, sweet  cane.  Same  as  calamus,  2.— Sweet  cistus, 
the  shrub  Ciavs  mllosus.— Sweet  clover.  See  Melilotus. 
— Sweet  coltsfoot.  See  coUsfoot— Sweet  com,  a  vari- 
ety of  maize  of  a  sweet  flavor,  preferred  for  eating  green. — 
Sweet  cumin,  cypress,  dock,  fennel   See  the  nouns. 
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—  Sweet  fUcUS.  Same  as  ««o-6«Ze.— Sweet  ^Ovet,  a  per- 
fumed glove  of  any  sort :  a  phrase  often  occurring  in  sched- 
ules, etc.,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Gloves  as  sioeet  as  damask  roses. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  222. 

Sweet  goldenrod.  See  Solidago.—  S^eet  gum.  See 
0Mm2,  and  compare  sweet-gum.—  Sweet  herbs,  fragrant 
herbs  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  as  thyme  and  sweet 
marjoram.- Sweet  horsemint,  lemon,  maijoram, 
maudlin.  See  the  nouns.— Sweet  locust.  Same  as 
honey-looust. — Sweet  marten,  tbe  pine-marten,  Mustela 
martes :  apparently  so  called  in  comparison  with  foul  mar- 
ten, the  f  oulmart  or  polecat.  [Eng.]— Sweet  mountain- 
fern.  See  Lasbrea.—  Sweet  oleander.  See  oleander.— 
Sweet  orange,  the  common  as  opposed  to  the  bitter  or 
Seville  orange.— Sweet  pea.  See  i)eoi.— Sweet  pep- 
per-bush. See  CietAm.— Sweet  pine-sap.  SeeScftwei- 
ntteui.- Sweetpishamln.  Seejimamin.— Sweet  plum. 
See  Owenia.— Sweet  potato,  precipitate,  sackt,  sca- 
bious, shrub.  See  the  nouns.— Sweet  sedge.  Same  as 
sweet-Jlag. — Sweet  spirit  of  niter.  See  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  under  nitrous. — Sweet  stuff,  candy;  sweetmeats. 
ijCoUoq.,  Great  Britain.] 

The  sweet-stuf  maker  (I  never  heard  them  called  con- 
fectioners) bought  his  "paper"  of  the  stationers,  or  at 
the  old  book-shops. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  216. 
Sweet  sultan.  See8u2t<m,4.— Sweettea.  SeeSmOax, 
1.— Sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb.  &ee  tincture.— Sweet 
vemal-graBS.  See  vernal  grass,  under  venial, —  Sweet 
Viburnum.  Same  as  sheepherry,  1.— Sweet  violet, 
woodruff.  See  the  nouns.— To  be  sweet  on  or  upon, 
to  be  in  love  with ;  have  an  especial  fondness  for.  [Col- 
loq.] 

That  Missis  is  sweet  enough  upon  you.  Master,  to  sell 
herself  up,  slap,  to  get  you  out  of  trouble. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  15. 
=Syn.  1.  Luscious,  sugary,  honeyed.— 2.  Redolent,  balmy. 
—3.  Dulcet. —  5.  Engaging,  winning,  lovely. — 6.  Lovable. 

II,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  sweet;  sweet- 
ness. 

Their  [mulberries']  taste  does  not  so  generally  please, 
being  of  a  faintish  sweet,  without  any  tartness. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iv.  Tf  13, 

It  seems  tolerably  well  established  that  sweet  and  sour 
are  tasted  chiefly  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

6.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  313. 

It  is  but  for  a  moment,  comparatively,  that  anything 
looks  strange  or  startling ;  a  truth  that  has  the  bitter  and 
the  sweet  in  it.  Ha/wthvme,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

2.  Something  sweet  to  the  taste :  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural. 

The  fly  that  sips  treacle  is  lost  in  the  sweets. 

Oay,  Beggars'  Opera,  ii.  2. 
From  purple  violets  and  the  telle  they  bring 
Their  gathered  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
(a)  Confections ;  bonbons :  as,  he  brought  a  box  of  sweets 
for  the  children,  (b)  Sweet  dishes  served  at  table,  as  pud- 
dings, tarts,  creams,  or  jellies :  as,  a  course  of  sweets  pre- 
ceded fruit  and  coffee,  (c)  Home-made  fermented  or  un- 
fermented  liquors,  as  meads  or  metheglin. 

3.  That  which  is  pleasant  to  the  sense  of 
smell;  a  perfume. 

Whence  didst  thou  [violet]  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath?  Shak.,  Sonnets,  xcix. 

4.  Something  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind, 
heart,  or  desires :  as,  the  sweets  of  domestic  life ; 
the  sweets  of  office. 

Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  ciL 
It  was  at  Streatham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets  of 
friendship.  Uacavlay,  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

5.  One  who  is  dear  to  another;  a  darling:  a 
word  of  endearment. 

Wherefore  frowns  my  sweet?     B.  Jomxtm,  Catiline,  i.  1. 
sweett  (swet),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  sweten,  <  AS.  swetan 
(=  OHG.  suozan),  <  swete,  sweet:  see  sweet,  a.] 
To  make  sweet ;  sweeten. 

She  with  face  and  voice 
So  sweets  my  pains  that  my  pains  me  rejoice. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  531). 
Heaven's  tones 
Strike  not  such  musick  to  immortall  soules 
As  your  accordance  sweetes  my  breast  withall. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iii.  3. 

sweet  (swet),  adv.     [<  ME.  sweete;  <  stveet,  a.] 
Sweetly;  in  a  sweet  manner;  so  as  to  be  sweet. 

He  kiste  hire  sweete  and  taketh  his  sawtrie. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 119. 
To  roast  sweet,  in  mMal.,  to  roast  thoroughly. 
sweet-and-twenty  (swet'and-twen'ti),  a.  Both 
attractive  and  young:  a  Shaksperian  term  of 
endearment. 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty. 
Youth 's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  62. 

sweet-apple  (swet'ap^l),  n.      1.  A  sweet-fla- 
vored apple. — 2.  Same  as  sweet-sop. 
sweet-ballt,  n.    A  sweetmeat. 

This  sweet-Ball, 
Take  it  to  cheere  your  heart. 
Beywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  130). 

sweet-bay  (swet'ba),  n.     1.  The  noble  or  vic- 
tor's laurel,  Laurtts  nobilis,  which  is  also  the 


sweet-bay 

common  bay-tree,  in  southern  Europe  becoming 
a  tree  of  40  or  50  feet,  in  cooler  regions  grown 
as  a  shrub,  it  has  lanceolate  eyergreeii  leaves  with  a 
pleasant  scent  and  an  aromatic  taste,  which  are  used  lor 
flavoring  in  cookery,  form  an  ingredient  in  several  oint- 
ments, and  are  placed  between  the  layers  of  Smyrna  flgs. 
See  laurel^.  j  s 
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3.  The  swamp-laurel  Magnolia  glauca. 
Magnolia.— sweet-Toa,y  oa   See  oa. 

sweet-box  (swet'boks),  n.  A  small  box  or  dish 
intended  to  hold  sweets. 

sweetbread  (swet'bred),  n.  1.  The  pancreas 
of  an  animal,  used  for  food;  also,  the  thymus 
gland  so  used.  Butchers  distinguish  the  two, 
the  former  being  the  stomachsweetiread,  the 
latter  the  neck-sweetbread  or  throatsweefbread. 
— 2t.  A  bribe  or  douceur. 

I  obtain'd  that  of  the  fellow  .  .  .  with  a  few  meet- 
breads  that  I  gave  him  out  of  my  purse. 

Bp.  HcKket,  Ahp.  Williams,  IL  163.  (BavCes.) 
3.  A  part  of  the  lobster  taken  from  the  thorax 
for  oanniug.     [Maine.] 

sweet-breastedt  (swet'bres'ted),  a.  Sweet- 
voiced  :  from  breast,  in  the  old  sense  of  musical 
voice. 

Sweet-breasted  as  the  nightingale  or  thrush. 

fletcher  (cmd  another).  Love's  Cure,  iii.  1. 

sweet-breathed  (swet'bretht),  a.    Fragrant; 
odorous;  sweet- 
smelling. 

The    sweet-breathed 
violet     of     the 
shade. 
Wvrdswortftj  Excur- 
[sion,  vii. 

sweetbrier 

(swet'bri"6r),  n. 
The  eglantine, 
Bosa  rubiginosa, 
a  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  central 
Asia,  introduced 
in  the  eastern 
United  States. 
It  is  a  tall-stemmed 
rose      armed     with  Sweetbrier  (.Sosa  rudig^nosah 

strong  and  hooked, 

also  slender  and  straight,  prickles,  the  leaves  and  flowers 
small,  the  former  aromatic-scented,  especially  in  cultivar 
tion,  from  copions  resinif  erous  glands  beneath  and  on  the 
margins.    Also  sweetbria/r. 

Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some  thickets  made 
only  of  ffiffee&triar  and  honeysuckle. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 

Sweetbrier-sponge.    Same  as  bedegar. 
sweeten  (swe'tn),  v.    [<  sweet  +  -e»i.]    I.  in- 
trans.  To  become  sweet,  in  any  sense. 

Set  a  rundlet  of  verjuice  over  against  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer, ...  to  see  whether  it  will  ripen  and  sweeten. 

Bacon,  Nat,  Hist.,  §  898. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  sweet  to  any  of  the 
senses. 

With  fairest  flowers  .  .  . 
Lffi  I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave. 

»  Shale.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  220. 

Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast. 

Swiift,  Panegyric  to  the  Dean. 

2.  To  make  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind: 
as,  to  sweeten  life ;  to  sweeten  friendship. 

Distance  sometimes  endears  Friendship,  and  Absence 
sweeteneth  it,  HoweU,  Letters,  I.  i  6. 

3.  To  make  mild  or  kind ;  soften. 

Devotion  softens  his  hearf^  enlightens  his  mind,  sweetens 
his  temper.  W.  Lam. 

4.  To  make  less  painful  or  laborious;  lighten. 

Thus  Noah  sweetens  his  Captivity, 
Beguiles  the  time,  and  charms  his  misery. 
Hoping  in  God  alone. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 
And  hope  of  future  good,  as  we  know,  eweelem  all  suf- 
fering. J.  H.  Newman,  Oram,  of  Assent,  p.  390. 

5.  Toinorease  the  agreeable  qualities  of ;  also, 
to  render  less  disagreeable  or  harsh:  as,  to 
sweeten  the  joys  or  pleasures  of  life. 

Correggio  has  made  his  name  immortal  by  the  strength 
he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweetening  his  lights 
and  shades.  Ihyden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy.    (Johnson.) 

6.  To  make  pure  and  wholesome  by  destroy- 
ing noxious  or  offensive  matter ;  bring  back  to 
a  state  of  purity  or  freshness ;  free  from  taint : 
as,  to  sweeten  apartments  that  have  been  infect- 
ed ;  to  sweeten  the  air ;  to  sweeten  water. 

The  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those  blotches 
and  tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other 
is  sweetening  the  blood  and  rectifying  the  constitution. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  16. 

7.  To  make  mellow  and  fertile :  as,  to  dry  and 
sweeten  soils. 

sweetener  (swet'ner),  n.    [<  sweeten  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  sweetens,  in  any  sense. 


Powder  of  crab's  eyes  and  claws,  and  burnt  egg-shells, 

are  often  prescribed  as  sweetners  of  any  sharp  humours. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Health  and  Long  Life. 

Above  all,  the  ideal  with  him  [Spenser]  was  not  a  thing 

apart  and  unattainable,  but  the  sweetener  and  ennobler  of 

the  street  and  the  fireside. 

Lmeell,  in  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXX.  367. 

See  sweetening    (swet'ning),    n.     [Verbal   n.    of 


sweeten,  «."]  That  which  sweetens;  a  sub- 
stance, as  sugar,  used  to  sweeten  something. 
—Long  sweetening,  molasses.    [Local,  0.  S.] 

Long  sweetening  (molasses),  he  says,  came  to  them  from 
Virginia,  and  is  still  used  in  remote  districts. 

Trara.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  34. 

An*  pour  the  longest  sweetnin'  in. 

LmieU,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  viii. 

Short  sweetening,  sugar.    [Local,  U.  S.] 
sweet-fern  (swet'f  em'),  «•  l.  A  fragrant  shrub, 
Myriea   (Comptonia)  asplenifoUa.    Its  leaves, 


An  araeeous  plant, 


Branch  with  Fruit  of  Sweet-fern  {My^i^i^  asplenifolit^ 

a,  male  catkins ;  b,  scale  of  male  flower ;  c,  the  fruit,  with  the  eight 

bristles ;  a,  partofthe  leaf,  showii^  the  nervation. 

which  are  fern-like  in  aspect,  contain  9  or  10 
percent,  of  taimin.  See  Comptonia. —  2.  The 
European  sweet  cicely,  Myrrhis  odorata,  which 
has  leaves  dissected  like  those  of  a  fern.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sweet-flag  (swet'flag'),  n. 
Aeorus  Calamus,  with 
sword-shaped  leaves 
and  two-edged  leaf -like 
scapes,  from  one  edge 
of  which  emerges  a 
cylindrical  spadix.  it 
has  a  pungent  and  aromatic 
property,  especially jts  thick 
creeping  rootstock,  which 
forms  the  ofilcinal  calamus 
aromaticuB.  This  is  now 
sparingly  used  as  a  sto- 
machic, also  in  confection- 
ery and  in  kinds  of  distilling 
and  brewing.  Also  cdlamus, 
sweet-rush,  sweet  sedge. 

sweet-gale  (swet'gal), 

n.    See  gale^. 
sweet-grass       (swef- 

gras),   ».    A   grass   of 

the  genus  Glmceria:  so 

called  doubtless   from 

the  fondness  of  cattle 

for  £f.  flmtans.    Locally 

applied  also  to  the  woodruS, 

Agpemda   odorata,  and  the 

grass-wrack,  Zostera   mari- 
na.  [Great  Britain.] 

sweet-gum  (swef- 
gum),  n.  The  Ameri- 
can   liqtddambar,    la- 

.j       ?         oj  .jf  ",  me  spaaixi  e,  a  newer;  c. 

qmaamoar    StyraOlflUa,     one  of  the  anthers  with  the  peri- 

or  its  exuding  balsam.   !""i'-«=»i«- 
See   Liqmdambar,   and  liquid  storax  (under 
storax). 

sweetheart  (swet'hart),  n.  [<  ME.  sweteherte; 
orig.  two  words,  swete  Jierte, '  sweet  heart,'  i.  e. 
'  dear  lo ve ' :  see  sweet  and  heart."]  A  person  i)e- 
loved ;  a  lover ;  more  commonly,  a  girl  beloved. 
[CoUoq.] 

Tor  thow  hast  lengthed  my  lif ,  &  my  langonr  schortet, 
Thurth  the  solas  &  the  aist  of  the,  my  swete  hertl 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1550. 
Mistress,  .  .  .  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert ;  take  your  sweethearts  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows. 

ShaJc.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  664. 

sweetheart  (swet'hart),  v.     [<  sweetheart,  ».] 

I,  trans.  Toactthepartof  a  loves  to;  pay  court 

to ;  gallant :  as,  to  sweetheart  a  lady.    [Colloq.] 

Imp.  Diet, 


Flowering  Plant  of  Sweet-flag 

(Aeorus  Calamus). 

,  the  spadix  i  b,  a  flower ; 


sweetness 

II.  intrans.  To  perform  the  part  of  a  lover: 
act  the  gallant;  play  the  wooer :  as,  he  is  going 
a  sweethearting.     [Colloq.] 

I  see  he 's  for  taking  her  to  sit  down,  now  they're  at 
the  end  o'  the  dance ;  that  looks  like  sweet-hearting,  that 
does.  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  li. 

sweeties  (swe'tiz),  TO. ^Z.  [Dim.ot  sweets.]  Con- 
fections; candies;  sweets.  [Colloq.,  Great  Brit- 
ain.] 

Sweeties  to  bestow  on  lasses. 

Eamsay,  Poems,  II.  647.    (Jamieson.) 
Instead  of  finding  bonbons  or  sweeties  in  the  packets 
which  we  pluck  oflt  the  boughs,  we  find  enclosed  Mr.  Car- 
nif  ex's  review  of  the  quarter's  meat. 

Thackeray,  Koundabout  Papers,  x.    (Davies.'y 

sweeting  (swe'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  sweting,  swetyng; 
<  sweet  + -ingS.]     1.  A  sweet  apple. 

Swetyng,  an  apple,  pomme  doulce.  Palsgrave. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment. 
"Nai  sertea,  sweUng,"  he  seide,  "that  schal  i  neuer." 

William  of  Paleme  (B.E.r.S.),  1.916, 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  43. 

SWeet-john  (swet'jon),  n.  A  flower  of  the  nar- 
row-leaved varieties  of  a  species  of  pink,  IH- 
anthus  barbatus,  as  distinguished  from  other- 
varieties  called  sweet-william. 

Armoires.  .  .  .  The  flowers  called  iSteeS-tToftB*,  or  Sweet- 
Williams,  Tolmeyners,  and  London-tufts.  Cotgrave. 

sweetkint  (swet'kin),  a.  [<  sweet  +  dim.  -kin. 
Cf.  MD.  soeifcere,  a  sweetheart.]  Sweet;  lovely. 
The  consistorlans,  or  setled  standers  of  Yarmouth  .  ,  . 
gather  about  him,  as  flocking  to  hansell  him  [a  Londoner] 
and  strike  him  good  luck,  as  the  sweelkin  madams  did 
about  valiant  Sir  Walter  Manny. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  163). 

sweetleaf  (swet'lef ),  n,  A  small  tree  or  shrub, 
Symplocos  ttnetoria,  fotmd  in  deep  woods  or  on 
the  borders  of  cypress-swamps  in  the  southern 
United  States,  its  leaves  are  sweet  to  the  taste,  greed- 
ily eaten  by  cattle  and  horses,  and  they  yield,  as  does  also 
the  bark,  a  yellow  dye.    Also  called  hmse-sugar. 

SWeetUps  (swet'lips),  n.  1 .  One  who  has  sweet 
lips:  a  term  of  endearment. — 2t.  An  epicure ; 
a  glutton.  SalUwell. — 3.  The  baUanwrasse, 
Labrus  maculatus.  Also  called  Servellan  wrasse. 
See  cut  under  Labrus.     [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 

sweetly  (swet'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  sweteliche,  smtfly, 
swefUke;  <  AS.  swetUce,  <  sioete,  sweet :  see  sweei 
and  -ty^.]    In  a  sweet  manner,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  sweet. 
Smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  67. 

sweetmeat  (swet'met),  n.  [<  ME.  swete  mete, 
<  AS.  swete  mete,  usually  in  pi.  swete  metas,  sweet 
meats:  seesteeeiandmeaii.]  1.  Asweetthing 
to  eat ;  an  article  of  confectionery  made  wholly 
or  principally  of  sugar;  a  bonbon:  usually  in 
the  plural. —  2.  Emit  preserved  with  sugar, 
either  moist  or  dry;  a  conserve;  a  preserve: 
usually  in  the  plural. 

For  the  servants  .  .  .  thrust  aside  my  chair,  when  they 
set  the  sweetmeats  on  the  table. 

Addison,  Guardian,  Ko.  163. 
The  little  box  contained  bnly  a  few  pieces  of  candied 
angelica,  or  some  such  lady-like  sweetmeat. 

Scott,  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  vi. 
3.  One  of  the  common  slipper-Umpets  of  the 
United  States,  Cr^idula  fornicata.  See  Cr^i- 
dula.  [LocaljU.  S.]— 4.  A  varnish  for  patent 
leather. 

sweet-mouthedt  (swet'moutht),  a.  Fond  of 
sweets;  dainty. 

Plato  checked  and  rebuked  Aristippus,  for  that  he  was 
so  swete  mouthed  and  drouned  in  the  voluptuousnes  of 
high  fare.      Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  49. 

sweet-nancy  (swet'nan'si),  n.  The  double- 
fl.owered  variety  of  Narcissus  poetieus.  Britten 
and  Holland.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

In  his  button-hole  was  stuck  a  narcissus  (a  sweet  Nancy 
IS  its  pretty  Lancashire  name). 

Mrs.  Gaskett,  Mary  Barton,  viii. 
sweetness  (swet'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  swetnesse, 
swotnesse,  <  AS.  swetnes  (=  OHG.  suoznassi, 
suaznissi,  swuaznissa),  <  syiete,  sweet:  see  sweet  ' 
and  -Mess.]  The  quality  of  being  sweet,  in  any 
sense. 

Where  the  new-bom  brier 
Breathes  forth  the  sweetness  that  her  April  yields. 

Q/vui/rUs,  Emblems,  iv.  7. 
Be  a  princess 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood ;  give  him  his  doom. 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  6. 
We  [the  bees]  have  rather  chose  to  fill  our  hives  with 
honey  and  wax,  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two 
noblest  of  things,  which  are  sweetness  and  light. 

Su^t,  Battle  of  the  Books. 
The  charm  of  a  yew  bow  is  what  archers  call  its  aeeel- 
»ie«8— that  IS,  its  softness  of  flexure  and  recolL 

Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  18. 


sweet-oil 

sweet-oil  (swet'oil'),  n.    Olive-oil. 

sweet-pea  (swet'pe'),  n.  See  sweet  pea,  under 
peal. 

sweet-potato  (swet'po-ta'to),  ».  See  sweet  po- 
tato, xxaiei  potato. 

aweet-reed  (swet'red),  n.  Sorghum.  [South 
Africa.] 

sweetroot  (swet'rOt),  n.  The  Ueorioe,  Qlycyr- 
rhiza  glabra. 

sweet-rush  (swet'rush),  n.  1.  See  ntsftl.— 2. 
Same  as  sweet-flag. 

sweet-scented  (swet'sen'''ted),  a.    Having  a 

sweet  smell;  feagrant Sweet-scented  cedar.  See 

cedcur,  3.— Sweet-scented  crab,  the  American  crab,  Py. 
rm  ooronaria,  a  small  somewhat  thorny  tree  with  sweet 
and  elegant  rose-colored  flowers  and  hard  greenish-yellow 
fragrant  fruit,  sometimes  made  into  preserves.—  Sweet- 
scented  grass.  Same  as  vernal  grass  (which  see,  under 
!;ema2).— Sweet-scented  melon,  slirub,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Sweet-scented  olive.  See  fragrant  olive,  un- 
der olive. 

sweet-sop  (swet'sop),  n.  An  evergreen  tree  or 
shrub,  Anotw,  squamosa,  native  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, cultivated  and  naturalized  in  hot  climates 
elsewhere ;  also,  its  fruit,  which  consists  of  a 
thick  rind  with  projecting  scales,  containing  a 
sweet  pulp.  In  India  called  oustard-apple,  a 
name  properly  belonging  to  A.  reticulata.  Also 
Siveet-apple. 

sweet-sucker  (swet'suk"6r),  n.  The  chub- 
sucker,  Erimyzon  sucetta. 

sweet-tangle  (swet'tang"gl),  n.  Same  as  Tcam- 
bou. 

sweet-tempered  (swet'tem"p6rd),  a.  Having 
a  gentle  or  pleasant  temper. 

sweet-water  (swet'wa"t6r),  n.  A  white  vari- 
ety of  the  European  grape,  with  notably  sweet 
juice.  It  is  among  those  varieties  which  are 
most  grown  in  hothouses. 

sweetweed  (swet'wed),  ».  l.  See  West  Indian 
tea,  under  teal. —  2.  Same  as  sweet  broomweed. 
See  broomweed  and  Scoparia,  2. 

sweet-william(swet'wil'yam),».  1.  Thebuneh- 
pink,  Dianthus  barbatus,  a  garden  flower,  hardy 
and  of  vigorous  growth,  bearing  in  close  clus- 
ters a  profusion  of  brightly  and  variously  col- 
ored flowers,  generally  party-colored  in  zones. 
Compare  sweet-john. 

Some  with  sweet-wiUiams  red,  some  with  bear's-f oot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 
Sweet-WUKoMi  with  its  homely  cottage-smell. 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 

2.  The  Deptford  pink,  or  sweet-william  catch- 
fly,  Dianthus  Armeria.  See  pinld^. — 3.  See 
Lychnis.  [U.  S.]  — 4.  The  goldfinch,  CardueUs 
elegans.  [Eng.] —Barbados  sweet-william.  See 
Tpomeea. — Wild  SWeet-wUllam.  See  Phlox. 
sweet-willow  (swet'wiFd),  n.  The  sweet-gale : 
so  named  from  its  willow-like  habit  and  scented 
leaves. 
sweetwood  (swet'wud),  a.  A  name  of  several 
chiefly  laurineous  trees  and  shrubs  found  iu 
the  "West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  black 
sweetwood  is  Ocotea  (Strychnodaphne)  Jloribunda,  a  small 
tree  or  shrub  of  Jamaica;  the  loblolly-sweetwood  or 
Rio  Grande  sweetwood,  Ocotea  (Oreodaphne)  Leucoxylon, 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  (loblolly-sweet- 
wood is  also  the  local  name  of  the  West  Indian  Sdado- 
phyllum  Jacquini);  the  long-leafed,  Nectandra  AntUli- 
ana;  the  lowland,  pepper,  white,  or  yellow,  JT.  san^inea, 
a  timber-tree  60  feet  high,  of  the  islands  and  continent ; 
the  mountain,  AcrodidMium  Jamaiceme,  a  small  tree  of 
moantain  woods  in  Jamaica ;  the  shrubby,  the  rutaceous 
genus -4myris;  the  timber-sweetwood,  Nectandraexaltata, 
a  tall  tree  with  a  hard  yellow  durable  wood,  found  espe- 
cially in  Jamaica,  also  N.  Antilliamt  and  Acrodiclidium 
Jamumense;  the  white,  N.  sanguinea  and  N.  AntUliana. 
The  sweetwood  of  the  Bahamas  is  Croton  JSleuteria,  the 
source  of  caacarilla  or  sweetwood  bark. —  SweetWOOd 
bark.  Same  as  caseariUa. 
sweetwort  (swet'wert),  n.  [<  sieee*  +  loort^.^ 
Any  plant  of  a  sweet  taste. 
sweignf,  n.    See  sway. 

sweinf,  sweiniuotef,  n.  See  swain,  swammote. 
sweir,  a.  A  Scotch  spelling  of  sweer. 
swell  (swel),  v.;  pret.  swelled,  pp.  svfelled  or  swol- 
len, ppr.  swelling.  Swollen  is  now  more  frequent- 
ly used  as  an  adjective.  [<  ME.  swellen  (pret. 
swal,  pp.  swollen),  <  AS.  swetlan  (pret.  sroeaK,  pp. 
swollen)  =  OS.  swellan  =  OPries.  swella  =  MD. 
swellen,  D.  zwellen  =  MLG.  swellen,  LG.  swellen, 
swillen  =  OHGr.  swellan,  MHG.  swellen,  G.  sdhwel- 
len  =  Icel.  soella  =  8w.  svalla  =  Goth.  *swillan 
{not  recorded),  swell;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  aakevEbv, 
toss  (of.  naXog,  aalri,  tossing  motion,  adla^,  a 
sieve,  adfixig,  a  quoit ;  L.  salum,  the  open,  tossing 
sea).]  I.  intrans,  1.  To  grow  in  bulk;  bulge; 
dilate  or  expand ;  increase  in  size  or  extent  by 
addition  of  any  kind;  grow  in  volume,  inten- 
sity, or  force :  literally  or  figuratively,  and  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  applications. 
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Hir  thoughte  it  awal  so  soore  aboute  hire  herte 
That  nedely  som  word  hire  moste  asterte, 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  HI. 

Thus  doth  this  Globe  sweU  out  to  our  use,  for  which  it . 

enlargeth  it  seUe.  Purchat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  11. 

Brooks,  Lakes,  and  Floods,  Elvers  and  foaming  Torrents 

Suddenly  ewell.    Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

If  he  [Constantino]  had  curb'd  the  growing  Pride,  Ava- 
rice, and  Luxury  of  the  Clergie,  then  every  Page  of  his 
Story  should  have  swel'd  with  his  Faults. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
No,  wretched  Heart,  imell  'till  you  break ! 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Concealment. 

The  murmur  gradually  KveKed  into  a  fierce  and  terrible 

clamour.  Uaoavlay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

Every  burst  of  warlike  melody  that  came  smelling  on 

the  breeze  was  answered  by  a  gush  of  sorrow. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  107. 

When  all  the  troubles  of  England  were  »weUing  to  an 

outburst.  H.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  v. 

2.  To  belly,  as  sails;  bulge  out,  as  a  cask  in 
the  middle;  protuberate. —  3.  To  rise  in  alti- 
tude ;  rise  above  a  given  level. 

Just  beyond  smells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  450. 

4.  To  be  puffed  up  with  some  feeling;  show  out- 
wardly elation  or  excitement;  hence,  to  strut; 
look  big :  as,  to  swell  with  pride,  anger,  or  rage. 

The  Apostle  said  that  when  he  was  sicke  then  was  he 
most  strong ;  and  this  he  said  because  the  sicke  man  doth 
neither  aivel  by  pride,  .  .  .  either  overwatch  him  selfe 
with  ambition. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  132. 

I  .  .  .  will  help  eveiy  one  from  him  that  ffu;eZ2e£A  against 
him.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  xii.  6. 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  1.  15. 
There  was  the  portly,  florid  man,  who  swelled  in,  pa^ 
tronizing  the  entire  room. 

C  J>.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  6. 

5.  To  rise  and  gather;  well  up. 

Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  37. 

Swelling  over  the  rim  of  moss-grown  stones,  the  water 

stole  away  under  the  fence.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  increase  the  bulk,  size, 
amount,  or  number  of ;  cause  to  expand,  dilate, 
or  increase. 

Gers  hym  swolow  a  swete,  that  smettis  hym  after. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13680. 
The  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  sweUed! 

t  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  6. 18. 

And  Int'rest  guides  the  Helm,  and  Honour  swells  the  Sail, 
Prior,  Cella  to  Damon. 
What  gentle  Sorrow 
Swells  thy  soft  Bosom  ? 

Congreve,  Semele,  it  3. 

The  debt  of  vengeance  was  swollen  by  all  the  usury 
which  had  been  accumulating  during  many  years. 

Macavlay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

2.  To  inflate ;  puff  up ;  raise  to  arrogance. 

If  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 
Or  swM  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  6.  171. 

They  are  vwoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and  self-conceit. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  185. 
What  other  notions  but  these,  or  such  like,  could  sivell 
up  Caligula  to  think  himself  a  God? 

MUUm,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

3.  To  increase  gradually  the  intensity,  force, 
or  volume  of :  as,  to  swell  a  tone.  See  swell, ».,  4. 

swell  (swel),  n.  [<  swel\  v.'\  1.  The  act  of 
swelling;  augmentation  in  bulk;  expansion; 
distention;  increase  in  volume,  intensity,  num- 
ber, force,  etc. 

It  moderates  the  Swell  of  Joy  that  I  am  in  to  think  of 
your  Difficulties.  Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iv.  1. 

The  rich  swell  of  a  hymn,  sung  by  sweet  Swedish  voices, 
floated  to  us  over  the  fields  as  we  drove  up  to  the  post- 
station.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  413. 

2.  An  elevation  above  a  level,  especially  a 
gradual  and  even  rise :  as,  a  swell  of  land. 

Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

Beside  the  crag  the  heath  was  very  deep ;  when  I  lay 
down,  my  feet  were  buried  in  it ;  ...  a  low,  mom^  swell 
was  my  pillow.      ,        Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxviii. 

3.  Awave,  especially  when  long  and  unbroken; 
collectively,  the  waves  or  fluctuations  of  the 
sea  after  a  storm,  often  eaUed  ground-swell; 
billows ;  a  surge :  as,  a  heavy  swell. 

A  fisherman  stood  on  the  beach  in  a  statuesque  attitude, 
his  handsome  bare  legs  bathed  in  the  frothy  sioells. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  41. 
Up !  where  the  airy  citadel 
O^rlooks  the  surging  landscape's  sweU. 

Emerson,  Monadnoc. 

4.  lamusic:  (a)  A  gradual  increase  and  follow- 
ing decrease  in  loudness  or  force ;  a  crescendo 
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combined  with  a  diminuendo.  Compare  messa 
di  voce,  (b)  The  sign  ■<;  or  >-,  used  to  denote 
the  above,  (c)  A  mechanical  contrivance  in 
the  harpsichord  and  in  both  the  pipe-organ  and 
the  reed-organ  by  which  the  loudness  of  the 
tones  maybe  varied  by  opening  or  shutting  the 
lidor  set  of  blinds  of  a  closed  box,  case,  or  cham- 
ber within  which  are  the  sounding  strings,  pipes, 
or  vibrators,  its  most  common  modem  form  is  that 
of  Venetian  blinds,  which  are  controlled  by  a  pedal  or 
knee-lever.  The  swell  was  introduced  into  the  organ 
from  the  harpsichord  about  1712.  (<?)  Same  as  swell- 
box,  swell-keyboard,  swell-organ,  or  swell-pedal. 
See  also  organ^,  6. — 5.  In  a  cannon,  an  enlarge- 
ment near  the  muzzle:  it  is  not  present  in 
guns  as  now  made. —  6.  In  a  gunstook,  the  en- 
larged and  thickened  part.  H.  B.  Knight. —  7. 
In  geol.,  an  extensive  area  from  whose  central 
region  the  strata  dip  quaquaversaUy  to  a  mod- 
erate amount,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  geologi- 
cally and  topographically  peculiar  type  of  struc- 
ture. 

This  central  spot  is  called  the  San  Bafael  swell,  and  it 
is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion  to  the  geologist.  From 
its  central  point  the  strata  dip  away  in  i]l  directions,  the 
inclination,  however,  being  always  very  small. 

C.  E.  Sutton,  Sec.  Ann.  Eep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  66. 

8.  In  coal-mining,  a  channel  washed  out  or  in 
some  way  eroded  in  a  coal-seam,  and  afterward 
filled  up  with  clay  or  sand.  Also  called,  in  some 
English  coal-fields,  a  horse,  and  in  others  a  want; 
sometimes  also  a  horse-bacTc,  and  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-field  a  swine-back. — 9.  A  man  of 
great  claims  to  admiration ;  one  of  distinguished 
personality ;  hence,  one  who  puts  on  such  an  ap- 
pearance, or  endeavors  to  appear  important  or 
distinguished;  a  dandy:  as,  a  howling  swell  (a 
conspicuously  great  swell).     [CoUoq.] 

The  abbey  may  do  very  well 
For  a  feudal  "Nob,"  or  poetical 5we22. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 110. 

Selina  remark'd  that  a  swell  met  at  Rome 

Is  not  always  a  sweU  when  you  meet  him  at  home. 

F.  Iioeker,  Mr.  Placid's  Flirtation. 

Presently,  from  the  wood  in  front  of  us,  emerged  the 

head  of  the  body  of  cavalry,  a  magnificent  swell,  as  he  was 

called,  in  yellow  shawls,  with  a  green  turban,  mounted  on 

a  white  arab,  leading  them. 

W.  H.  Bussell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  271. 

Bruce  can't  be  half  such  a  swell  as  one  fancied.    He 's 

only  taken  a  second.  Farrar,  Julian  Home. 

10.  In  a  stop-motion  of  a  loom,  a  curved  lever 
in  the  shuttle-box,  which  raises  a  catch  out  of 
engagement  with  the  stop  or  stop-finger  when- 
ever the  shuttle  fairly  enters  the  shuttle-box, 
but  which,  when  the  shuttle  fails  to  enter,  per- 
mits such  engagement,  thus  bringing  into  ac- 
tion mechanism  that  stops  the  loom.  Compare 
stop-motion —  Full  swell,  the  entire  power  of  the  swell- 
organ.  =Syn.  3.  Seewavel. 

II.  a.  First-rate  of  its  kind;  hence,  elegant; 
stylish.     [CoUoq.] 

They  narrate  to  him  the  advent  and  departure  of  the 
lady  in  the  sweU  carriage,  the  mother  of  the  young  swell 
with  the  flower  in  his  button-hole. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxiiL 

swell-blind  (swel'blind),  n.  In  organ-buildr 
ing,  one  of  the  movable  slats  or  blinds  forming 
the  front  of  the  swell-box.  These  slats  are 
now  usually  arranged  vertically. 

swell-box  (swel'boks),  n.  In  organ-building, 
the  box  or  chamber  in  which  the  pipes  of  the 
swell-organ  are  placed,  the  front  being  made 
of  movable  blinds  or  slats,  which  can  be  opened 
or  shut  by  means  of  a  pedal.  Some  of  the  pipes  of 
the  great  organ  are  occasionally  included  in  the  swell- 
box,  and  the  entire  choir-organ  is  sometimes  inclosed  in 
a  swell-box  of  its  own  with  a  separate  pedal.  See  cut 
under  organ. 

swelldom  (swel'dum),  n.  [<  swell  +  -dom.'] 
Swells  collectively;  the  fashionable  world. 
[CoUoq.] 

This  isn't  the  moment,  when  all  Swelldom  is  at  her  feet, 
for  me  to  come  forward.         Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xliii. 

swell-fish  (swel'fish),  TO.  A  plectognath  fish,  of 
any  of  the  several  genera  Tetrodon,  Diodon, 
and  related  forms,  capable  of  inflating  itself 
like  a  ball,  or  swelling  up  by  swallowing  air: 
the  name  is  given  to  the  globe-fish,  bur-fish. 


Swell-fish  {Chitotnycterits  geomttricu^. 
(From  Report  of  United  States  Fish  Commissioo.) 
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pufang-fish,  poreupine-fish,  rabbit-fish,  tambor, 
pufEer,  etc.  Numeroue  species  are  fonnd  in  tlie  seas  ol 
most  parts  of  tlie  world.  Also  sweU-toa4.  See  also  cuts 
under  baUoon-flxh,  Diodon,  and  TetrodonUdie. 
swelling  (swel'lng), «.  [<  ME.  swellinge,  swelU 
ynge;  verbal  n.  of  swell,  v.^  1.  A  tumor,  or 
any  morbid  enlargement:  as,  a  swelling  on  the 
hand  or  leg. 

I  saw  men  and  women  hare  exceeding  great  bunches  or 
eweUings  In  their  throates.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 87. 

Sometimes  they  are  troubled  with  dropsies,  aweUings, 
aches,  and  such  lilce  diseases. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  137. 

2.  A  protuberance ;  a  prominence. 

The  Buperflcies  of  such  [thin]  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  gwellings.    Newton,  Opticks,  iL  2. 

3.  A  rising  or  inflation,  as  by  passion  or  other 
powerful  emotion:  as,  the  swelUngs  of  anger, 
grief,  or  pride. 

Ther  is  inobedience,  avauntyng,  ypocrisye,  despit,  ar- 
ragaunce,  impudence,  sweUyng  of  hert^  insolence,  elacioun, 
impatience,  and  many  another  twigge  that  I  can  not  tell 
ne  declare.  .  .  .  Swettyng  of  hert  is  whan  a  man  rejoysith 
him  of  harm  that  he  hath  don.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
Down  all  the  gwellings  of  my  troubled  heart. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  11. 1. 

4.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up;  arrogance; 
pride. 

I  fear  lest  .  .  .  there  be  debates,  envyings,  wraths, 
strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings,  swellings,  tumults. 

2  Cor.  zii.  20. 

5.  An  overflow;  an  inundation. 

Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan.  Jer.  xlix.  19. 

Blue  swelling,  inflsh-eulture,  same  as  dropsy,  3.— Cloudy 
swelling.  See  daiudy. — Glassy  swelling,  Weber's  name 
for  amyloid  inJUlraiion.—'La.citiieioVLB  swelling,  lacteal 
swelling,  distention  of  the  breast  with  milk,  caused  by 
obstruction  of  one  or  more  lactiferous  ducts. — Wlllte 
swelling,  milk- leg ;  phlegmasia  alba  dolens.  See  phleg- 
masia. 
swelling  (swel'ing),^.  a.  Grand;  pompous;  in- 
flated ;  bombastic :  as,  swelling  words. 

'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 124. 

Let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John,  that 

without  any  ambitious  swelling  termes  cured  a  lame  man. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  722. 

swellish  (swel'ish),  a.  [<  swell  +  -is7ji.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  swell  or  dandy; 
foppish;  dandified;  stylish.  [Colloq.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

swell-keyboard  (swerke^bord),  n.  The  key- 
board of  the  swell-organ.  It  is  usually  placed 
next  above  that  of  the  great  organ. 

swell-mob  (swel'mob'),  n.  A  class  of  pick- 
pockets who  go  about  genteelly  dressed  in  order 
to  mix  in  crovvds,  etc.,  with  less  suspicion  or 
chance  of  recognition.     [Slang.] 

Some  of  the  Sviell  Mob,  on  the  occasion  of  this  Derby, 
...  so  far  kiddled  us  as  to  .  .  .  come  into  Epsom  from 
the  opposite  direction ;  and  go  to  work,  right  and  left,  on 
the  course,  while  we  were  waiting  for  'em  at  the  Kail. 

Dickens,  Three  Detective  Anecdotes,  ii. 

SWell-mobsman  (swel'mobz'man),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  swell-mob;  a  genteelly  clad  pick- 
pocket.   Sometimes  mobsman.     [Slang.] 

Others  who  went  for  play-actors,  and  a  many  who  got 
on  to  be  swdl-mobsmen,  and  thieves,  and  housebreakers, 
and  the  like  o'  that  ere. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  417. 

swell-organ  (swel'dr'gan),  «. .  In  organ-buildn 
ing,  one  of  the  partial  organs,  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  great  organ.  It  is  so  named  because  its 
pipes  are  inclosed  in  a  swell-box,  so  that  the  loudness  of 
their  tone  can  be  varied  at  will.  The  stops  of  this  organ 
are  usually  among  the  most  delicate  and  individual  in 
the  whole  Instrument,  since  the  finer  gradations  of  tone, 
especially  in  solo  effects,  are  produced  by  them. 

swell-pedal  (8wel'ped"al),  n.  In  organ-lmild- 
ing,  a  pedal  whereby  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  swell-bUnds  are  controlled,  it  usually  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  a  ratchet,  which  holds  the  blinds 
at  one  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  openness,  or  that  of  a 
balanced  lever  operated  by  the  toe  or  heel  of  the  player's 
foot.  Other  devices  for  controlling  the  blinds  have  also 
been  tried. 

swell-rule  (swel'rel),  n.  In  printing,  a  dash 
swelling  usually  into  a  diamond  form  in  the 
center,  and  tapering  toward  the  ends.  See 
dash,  7  (6). 

swell-shark  (swel'shark),  n.  A  small  shark, 
Seyllium  ventricosum. 

swell-toad  (swel'tod),  n.    Same  as  swell-fish. 

swelly  (swel'i),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a  thickening 
or  swelling  out  of  a  coal-seam  over  a  limited 
area.  Also  called  swally  and  smiley.  [North. 
Ens.] 

sweltt  (swelt).  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  swell. 
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sweltt  (swelt),  v.  [<  ME.  swelten  (pret.  swalt, 
pi.  swulten,  also  weak  pret.  swelte),  <  AS.  sweltan 
(pret.  sioealt,  pi.  swulton,  pp.  swolten),  die,  faint, 
consume  with  heat,  =  OS.  sweltan  =  MD.  swelten 
=  OHGr.  swelzan,  MH(J.  swelzen  =  loel.  svelta, 
die,  starve,  also  put  to  death,  =  Sw.  svalta  = 
Dan.  suite  =  Goth,  swiltan,  die.  Hence  the  freq. 
swelter,  whence  sweltry,  sultry,  etc.  The  sense 
'faint  with  heat'  is  prob.  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sweaU,  swale^.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be- 
come faint;  faint;  die. 

Almost  he  swelte  and  swowned  ther  he  stood. 

Chaiuxr,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  632. 
Nigh  she  swelt 
For  passing  ioy,  which  did  all  into  pitty  melt. 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  21. 

2.  To  faint  with  heat ;  swelter. 

No  wonder  is  thogh  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  617. 
He  that .  .  . 
Seeks  in  the  Mines  the  baits  of  Auarice, 
Or,  swelting  at  tlie  Furnace,  flneth  bright 
Our  soules  dire  sulphur. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  1. 
Kuer  thirstie,  and  ready  to  swell  for  drinke. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  65. 

IL  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  die ;  kill;  destroy. 
—  2.  To  cause  to  faint;  overpower,  as  with 
heat;  swelter. 

Is  the  sun  to  be  blamed  that  the  traveller's  cloak  swells 
him  with  heat?  Bp.  Hall,  Soliloquies,  Izxiv. 

swelter  (swei'tfer),  «.  [<  ME.  *swelteren,  sivel- 
iren,  swalteren,  freq.  of  swelten,  die,  faint:  see 
swelt.^  I.  intrans.  1.  To  faint  with  heat;  be 
ready  to  perish  with  heat. 

I  behold  the  darken'd  sun  bereav'n 
Of  all  his  light,  the  battlements  of  Heav'n 
Swelt'ring  in  flames.        Quarles,  Emblems,  ill.  14. 
If  the  Suns  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter. 
To  an  Osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter. 
Song,  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  xi. 

2.  To  perspire  freely;  sweat. 

They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides. 

ScoU,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  18. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  oppress  with  heat. 
One  climate  would  be  scorched  and  sweltered  with  ever- 
lasting dog-days.  Bentley. 

2t.  To  cause  to  exude  like  sweat,  by  or  as  if  by 
heat. 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  8. 
[Sweltered  venom  is  also  explained  as  venom  moistened 
with  the  animal's  sweat.] 
St.  To  soak;  steep. 

And  all  the  knights  there  dubbed  the  morning  but  before. 
The  evening  sun  beheld  there  sweltered  in  their  gore. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion. 
sweltering  (swel't6r-ing),  p.  a.    1.  Sweltry; 
sultry ;  suffocating  with  heat. 

Hark  how  the  direful  hand  of  vengeance  tears 
The  swelt'ring  clouds.         Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  9. 
We  journeyed  on  in  a  most  sweltering  atmosphere. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  109. 

2.  Ready  to  perish  with  heat;  faint  with  heat. 

SwaZteryn  for  hete,  or  febylnesse,  or  other  cawsys,  or 

swownyn.    Exalo,  sincopizo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  481. 

sweltht,  n.  [Appar.  <  swell  +  -th^.']  Swelling; 
bubbling  (?). 

A  deadly  gnlte  where  nought  but  rubbish  growes. 
With  fowle  blaoke  swelth,  in  thickned  lumpes  that  lies. 
SackiyUle,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Ma^s.,  st.  31. 

sweltry  (swel'tri),  a.  [For  *sweliery,  <  swel- 
ter +  -y^.  Hence,  by  contraction,  the  present 
form  sultry,  q.  v.]  It.  Suffocating  with  heat ; 
sweltering;  oppressive  with  heat ;  sultry.  E. 
Phillips. — 2.  Oppressed  with  heat ;  sweltering. 
Along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
The  sweltry  man  had  stretch'd  him. 

Coleridge,  Destiny  of  Nations. 

swelwet,  V.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  swal- 
lowK 

swepet,  i>.  and  n.    An  old  spelling  of  sweep. 

swept  (swept).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
sweep. 

swerdt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sward. 

Swertia  (sw6r'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnjeus,  1737), 
named  after  Emanuel  Sweert  (Swert,  Sweerts), 
an  herbalist,  who  published  a  "Elorilegium" 
in  1612.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Gentianacese  and  tribe  SwerUese.  it  is 
characterized  by  a  wheel-shaped  corolla  with  five  or  more 
nectaries  and  four  or  five  dextrorsely  twisted  lobes,  a  very 
short  style,  and  a  two-valved  capsule  with  its  sutures  not 
intruded.  There  are  about  66  species,  natives  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  especially  of  mountain  regions.  They  are 
erect  herbs,  with  or  without  branches  f  the  annual  species 
bear  opposite,  the  perennial  radical  leaves ;  their  flowers 
are  blue  or  rarely  yellow,  borne  in  a  crowded  or  loose  pan- 
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icle.  S.  perennis  of  Europe  and  northeastorn  Asia  occurs, 
also  In  the  Kocky  Mountains  from  Colorado  and  Utah  to- 
Alaska ;  the  Tatars  apply  its  leaves  to  wounds,  and  the 
BuBsians  use  an  infusion  of  them  as  a  medicinal  drink. 
Many  medicinal  Indian  species  known  as  chireita  have 
been  sometimes  separated  as  a  genus,  Ophdia.  See  cki. 
retta  and  bitter-stem. 

Swertieae  (swfer-ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (AlphoDse 
de  Candolle,  1845),  <  Swerim  +  -ex.']  A  tribe 
of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Gentiana- 
cese. It  is  characterized  by  a  one-celled  ovary  with  ovules 
covering  the  whole  inner  surface  more  or  less  completely, 
or  confined  to  a  double  row  at  the  sutures,  and  by  a  usu- 
ally short  or  obscure  style  ending  in  a  stigma  which  com- 
monly divides  into  two  lobes  crowning  the  valves  of  the 
capsule.  It  includes  9  genera,  of  which  Swertia  is  the 
type,  chiefly  herbs  of  north  temperate  regions.  The  other 
North  American  genera  are  GerUiana,  Frasera,  Halenia, 
Obolaria,  and  Bartonia,  See  cuts  under  gentian  and  Obo- 
laria. 

swerve  (sw6rv),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swerved,  ppr.. 
swerving.  [<  ME.  swerven,  swarven,  turn  aside, 
etc.,  <  AS.  sweorfan  (pret.  swearf,  pp.  sworfen), 
rub,  file,  polish,  =  OS.  swerban,  wipe,  =  OPries. 
swerva,  creep,  =  MD.  swerven,  f>.  zwerven  =- 
LG.  swarven,  swerve,  wander,  riot,=OHG.«?t'er- 
ban,  MHG.  swerben  =  Icel.  sverfa,  file,  =  Goth. 
*swa,irban,  in  comp.  biswairban,-wipe;  cf.  Dan. 
svarbe  =  Sw.  svarfva,  turn  in  a  lathe  (<  LG.  ?). 
The  development  of  senses  appears  to  have 
been  'rub,  wipe,  polish,  file,  move  to  and  fro, 
turn,  turn  aside,  wander ' ;  but  two  orig.  diff. 
words  may  be  concerned.  Skeat  assumes  a. 
connection  with  Dan.  dial,  svirre,  move  to  and 
fro,  swerve,  turn  aside,  Dan.  wirre,  whirl  round, 
svire,  revel,  =  Sw.  svirra,  murmur,  hum.  Cf. 
swarve.]  1.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  aside  suddenljr 
or  quickly ;  turn  suddenly  aside  from  the  di- 
rect course  or  aim:  used  of  both  physical  and 
moral  action. 

And,  but  the  swerde  hadde  swarved,  he  hadde  ben  deed, 
for  euer-more.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  137. 

Kend  not  thy  meate  asunder. 
For  that  swarues  from  curtesy. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 

From  this  dignified  attitude  .  .  .  she  never  swerved  for 
a  moment  during  the  course  of  her  long  reign. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 
Wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved. 
His  chastening  turned  me  back. 

WhiUier,  My  Psalm. 

2.  To  wander ;  rove ;  stray ;  roam ;  ramble. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run. 
To  catch  her  sparrow,  which  from  her  did  swerve. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

St.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or 
turning. 

(The  tree  was  high) 
Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Theocritus's  Idyls,  iii. 
Then  up  [the]  mast  tree  swarved  he. 
Sir  Andrew  Barton  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  207). 

II.  trans.  To  turn  aside ;  cause  to  change  in 
course. 

Those  Scotish  motions  and  pretentions  .  .  .  swerved' 
them  .  ,  .  from  the  former  good  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Bp.  Oamden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  460.    (Douics.) 
To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved. 
Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  iv.  29. 

swerve  (swerv),  ».  [<  swerve,  v."]  A  turning 
aside. 

Presently  there  came  along  a  wagon  laden  with  timber ; 
the  horses  were  straining  their  grand  muscles,  and  the 
driver,  having  cracked  his  whip,  ran  along  anxiously  to 
guide  the  leader's  head,  fearing  a  swerve. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  vili. 
All  this  star-poised  frame, 
One  swerve  allowed,  were  with  convulsion  rackt. 

Lowell,  The  Brakes. 

swett  (swet).  An  old  spelling  of  the  noun  sweat, 
and  of  the  preterit  and  past  participle  of  the 
verb  sweat.    [Rare.] 

sweteif,  V.  i.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  sweat. 

swete^t,  a.  and  v.    An  old  spelling  of  sweet. 

swevent,  n.  [<  ME.  sweven,  swevene,  swefn,  < 
AS.  swefen,  sleep,  dream,  =  OS.  swebhan  =  leeL 
svefn  =  Sw.  somn  =  Dan.  sovn  =  L.  somnus 
C'sopnus),  sleep,  =  Gr.  vwvog  =  Lith.  sapnas  = 
Skt.  svapna,  sleep,  <  •/  svap,  sleep.  Cf .  Somnus, 
somnolent,  etc.,  sopor,  soporific,  etc.,  hypnotic,. 
etc.]    A  dream. 

And  as  I  lay  and  lened  and  loked  in  the  wateres, 
I  slomhred  in  a  slepyng  it  sweyued  so  merye. 
Thanne  gan  I  to  meten  a  merueilouse  sweuene. 

Piers  Plovmum  (B),  Prol.,  L  11- 
Swevenes  engendren  of  repleccionns. 
And  of te  of  fume  and  of  complecciouns, 
Whan  humours  ben  to  abundant  in  a  wight. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 103. 

sweveningt,  «■  [ME. ;  as  if  verbal  n.  of  swwew.  J 
A  dream. 
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Many  men  sayen  that  in  swevenynges 
Ther  nis  but  fables  and  lesynges. 

Jiirni,  of  the  Roie,  1. 1. 

SWichHi  o-    A  Middle  English  variant  of  such. 

swich^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  switch. 

Bwidder  (swid'fer).    Same  as  swither^,  swiiher^. 

Swietenia  (swe-te'ni-a),  n.,  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1762),  named  after  Gerard  van  Swieten  (1700- 
1772),  an  Austrian  physician.]  A  genus  of 
polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Meliacese,  type 
of  the  tribe  Swieteniese.  it  is  characterized  by  flow- 
ers with  five  petals,  a  ten-toothed  urn-shaped  stamen- 
tube,  annular  disk,  and  num erous  pendulous  ovules,  ripen- 
ing into  broadly  winged  seeds  with  fleshy  Edbumen.  Ther^ 
axe  3  species,  natives  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
Antilles.  The  chief  of  these,  5.  liahagmd,  a  large  tree 
furnishing  the  mahogany  of  commerce,  extends  in  a  re- 
duced form  (50  feet  high  or  under)  to  the  Florida  keys. 
It  bears  smooth  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  ob- 
liquely ovate  tapering  opposite  leaflets.  The  small  flowers 
are  borne  in  axillary  and  subterminal  panicles,  and  are 
followed  by  flve-celled  septicidal  capsules.  See  mahogany. 

Swieteniese  (swe-te-ni'f-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Adrien 
de  Jussieu,  1831),  <  Swwtenia  +  -ex.']  A  tribe 
of  polypetalous  trees  or  rarely  shrubs,  of  the  or- 
der Meliaceee.  it  is  characterized  by  stamens  united 
into  a  tube,  ovary-cells  with  numerous  ovules,  and  sep- 
tifragal  capsules  with  their  three  to  Ave  valves  usually  sep- 
arating from  an  axis  with  as  many  wings.  The  5  genera 
are  mostly  tropical  trees  with  pinnate  leaves.  See  Swiete- 
nia, Sayrmda,  and  cut  under  mahogany.      .; 

swifti  (swift),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  swift,  swyft,  < 
AS.  swift,  swift,  fleet;  prob.  for  *swvpt,  aliin  to 
loel.  svipta,  pull  quickly,  svipa,  swoop,  flash, 
whip,  svipall,  shifty,  svipUgr,  swift :  see  swi^e, 
swivel,  ete.  Ct.swift^.']  I.  a.  1.  Moving  with 
great  speed,  celerity,  velocity,  or  rapidity;  fleet; 
rapid;  speedy. 

The  same  euynnynge  ye  wynde  come  well  and  fresshely 

in  our  way,  wherwith  we  made  right  fast  and  ewyfte  spede. 

SirR.  Ouylfarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  73. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  gwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Eccl.  ix.  11. 
The  eivift  and  glad  return  of  day. 

Bryartt,  Lapse  of  Time. 
3.  Ready;  prompt;  quick. 

Let  every  man  be  tivift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to 
wrath,  Jas.  i.  19. 

Having  so  ewift  and  excellent  a  wit. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  89. 

3.    Of  short  continuance ;   swiftly  or  rapidly 
passing. 
My  days  are  simfUr  than  a  weaver's  shuttle.  Job  vii.  6. 
Make  «i«^  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  1.  13. 

Line  or  curve  of  swiftest  descent.  Same  as  &i-a«M«to- 
chrone. — S^^ft  garter-snake.    See  snake. 

II.  n.  1.  The  swifter  part  of  a  stream;  the 
current.     [Kare.] 

He  [the  barbel]  is  able  to  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of 
the  water ;  and  in  summer  they  love  the  shallowest  and 
sharpest  streams.        /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  167. 

2.  An  adjustable  machine  upon  which  a  skein 
of  yam,  silk,  or  other  thread  is  put,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  wound  off.  it  consists  of  a  cylinder 
of  separate  strips,  arranged  on  the  principle  of  the  lajsy- 
tongs,  so  that  its  diameter  can  be  increased  or  decreased 
at  pleasure ;  the  strips  thatform  the  cylinder  are  supported 
from  a  central  shaft  which  revolves  in  a  socket. 

Two  horses  were  the  stock  to  each  [silk-]mill.    Above- 
stairs  the  walls  were  lined  on  three  sides  with  the  reels,  or, 
as  the  English  manufacturers  call  them,  suiifix,  which  re- 
ceived the  silk  as  it  was  devolved  from  certain  bobbins. 
Qoduiin,  Heetwood  (1806),  xi. 
In  the  centre  sits  Brown  Moll,  with  bristling  and  grizzly 
hair,  with  her  inseparable  pipe,  winding  yarn  from  a  swift. 
S.  Judd,  Margaret^  i.  17. 

3.  The  main  card-cylinder  in  a  flax-carding 
machine. — 4.  A  bird  of  the  family  Cypselidae  : 
so  called  from  its  rapidity  of  flight.  The  com- 
mon swift  of  Europe  is  Cypselus  (or  Kieropus)  apus,  with 
many  local  names,  as  tlack  smft,  swallow,  or  martin, 
screech-marHn,  shrisker  or  shriek-owl,  swing-devil,  devil- 
bird,  etc.  The  Alpine  swift  of  Europe  is  Cypselus  melba, 
white  below,  and  resembling  the  rock-swift.  There  are 
several  United  States  species,  of  which  the  best-known 
is  the  chimney-swift,  Chsetwra  pelagica,  popularly  called 
chimney-swallow,  though  it  is  in  no  sense  a  swallow.  Rock- 
swifts  belong  to  the  genus  PanyptUa,  as  P.  saxatUis  of 
western  North  America.  Cloud-swifts  constitute  the  genus 
Nephtecetes.  Swifts  of  the  genus  Colloealia  build  the  edible 
bird's-nests ;  they  are  small  species,  sometimes  called 
salanganes  and  swiftlets.  Palm-swifts  are  small  species  of 
the  genus  Taehomis,  as  T.  phcenicobia  of  the  West  Indies. 
Spine-tailed  swifts  have  the  tail-feathers  muoronate,  as  in 
the  genus  Chsetura.  See  also  tree-swift,  and  outs  under 
Chsetura,  Colloealia,  Cypselus,  and  PanyptUa. 

5.  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons,  of  which  there 
are  several  color-varieties. —  6.  (a)  The  com- 
mon newt  or  eft.  [Eng.]  (6)  One  of  several 
small  lizards  which  run  with  great  swiftness, 
as  t^e  common  brown  fence-lizard  of  the  United 
States,.  Sceloporws  undulatus.  See  cut  under 
Sceloporus. —  7.  A  ghost-swift,  ghost-moth,  or 
goat-moth ;  one  of  the  Epialidse :  so  called  from 
the  rapid  flight.  The  ghost-moth  or  -swift  is  Epialus 
humvli;  the  golden  swift  is  E.  heetus;  the  evening  swift  is 
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M.  sylvimts;  the  common  swift  is  E.  lupulina.  All  these 
are  British  species.  See  cut  under  Cossus. — Northern 
swift,  (a)  A  large  blackish  cloud-swift  of  northwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Nephaecetes  viger  (or  borealis). 
(6)  A  goat-moth,  EpuAus  vellida. 
SWifti  (swift),  adv.  [<  swiffi-,  a.]  In  a  swift  or 
rapid  manner;  swiftly. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep. 
Shak.,  T.  and  C,  IL  3.  277. 

swift^  (swift),  V.  t.  [<  Icei;  svipta,  reef  (sails), 
pull  quickly:  see  swift^.  Hence  swift^,  n., 
swifter.']    To  reef  (a  sail).     [Scotch.] 

SWllt^  (swift),  n.  [<  swift^,  v.]  A  tackle  used 
in  tightening  standing  rigging. 

swift-boat  (swift'bot),  n.    Same  as  flyboat,  3. 

swifter  (swif'ter),  n.  [<  swift^  +  -eri.  Cf .  Icel. 
sviptungr,  sviptmgr,  Sw.  svigt-limor,  Dan.  svofl, 
reefing-ropes :  see  swift'^.]  1.  Naut.:  {a)  The 
forward  shroud  of  the  lower  rigging. 

The  line  is  snatched  in  a  block  upon  the  swifter,  and 
three  or  four  men  haul  it  in  and  coil  it  away. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Maat,  p.  421. 

(Jb)  pi.  Pormerly,  in  English  ships,  the  after  pair 
of  shrouds,  (e)  A  small  line  joining  the  outer 
ends  of  capstan-bars  to  confine  them  to  their 
sockets  while  the  capstan  is  being  turned,  {d) 
A  rope  used  to  encircle  a  boat  longitudinally  to 
strengthen  and  defend  her  sides  in  collision. — 
3.  Tackling  to  fasten  a  load  to  a  wagon.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 3.  A  strong  short  stick  inserted  loop- 
wise  into  a  rope  or  chain  that  goes  round  a 
load,  acting  as  a  lever  to  bind  the  load  more 
tightly  together.     [Local,  U.  S.  and  Canada.] 

swifter  (swifter), «).  *.  [<.  swifter,  n.]  Naut.,to 
tighten  by  binding  together,  as  the  shrouds  of 
the  lower  rigging — Swifterin^-in  line,  a  rope  used 
to  girt  in  the  shrouds  before  the  ratlines  are  hitched  on.— 
To  swifter  a  ship,  to  haul  a  ship  ashore  or  careen  her. 
— To  swifter  the  capstan-bar.    See  oapstan-bar. 

swiftfoot  (swift'fut),  a.  and  n.  [<  swift^  + 
foot]    I.t  a.  Swift  of  foot;  nimble. 

Where  now  .  .  . 

The  hanke,  the  hound,  the  hinde,  the  swift-foot  hare  ? 
Mir.  for  Hags.,  II.  669. 
II.  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Cursorius;  one  of 
the  coursers.    See  cut  under  Cursori'us. 
swift-footed  (swift'fut"ed),  as.    Fleet;  swift  in 
running. 
The  swift-footed  martin  pursued  him.  ArbWthTwt. 

swift-handed  (swift'han"ded),  a.    Prompt  in 
■  action;  quick. 

A  swift-handed,  deep-hearted  race  of  men.         Carlyle. 
In  this  country,  corruption  or  maladministration  in  judi- 
cial procedure  would  be  followed  by  swift-handed  retri- 
bution. The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  673. 

swift-heeled  (swift'held),  a.    Swift  of  foot. 
She  takes  delight 
The  swift-hetl'd  horse  to  praise. 

Congreve,  Ode  to  Lord  Godolphin. 

swiftlet  (swift'let),  n.  [<  swifi^  +  -let.]  A 
small  kipd  of  swift;  a  member  of  the  genus  Col- 
loeaUa;  a  salangane.    See  cut  under  Colloealia. 

swiftly  (swift'li),  ado.  [<  MIE.swiftliehe.swift- 
Uk;  <  sivift^  +  -ly^.]  In  a  swift  or  rapid  man- 
ner; fleetly;  rapidly;  with  celerity ;  quickly. 

Swiftly  seize  the  Joy  that  swiftly  flies. 

Gangrene;  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

swift-moth  (swift'mdth),  n.  .Any  moth  of  the 
family  Epialidse  (or  Cossidse);  a  goat-moth;  a 
swift.  See  swiff^,  n.,  7,  and  cut  under  Cossus. 
swiftness  (swift'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  swiftnesse, 
swyftnes,  swiftnes,  <  AS.  swiftnes,  <  swift,  swift: 
see  swiftK]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  swift; 
speed;  rapid  motion;  quickness;  celerity;  ex- 
pedition. 

The  other  Eiver  is  called  theEhodanus,  muchfamoused 
by  the  ancient  Latine  Poets  for  the  sunftnesse  thereof. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  61. 

This  King  [Harold]  for  his  Swiftness  in  Eunning  was 

called  Harefoot.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  18. 

=Syn.    Rapidity,  Speed,  etc.    See  quickness. 

swift-shfiket  (swif t'shrik),  n.   [<  swiftl,  m.,  4,  -I- 

shrike.]    A  bird  of  the  genus  Ocypterus;  a  kind 

of  swallow-shrike  or  wood-swallow.    Swainson. 

swift-winged  (swiff  wingd),  a.  Rapid  in  flight. 

Nor  staying  longer  than  one  swiftrwin^d  Night. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

SWiftyt  (swif'ti),  a.     [<  swift^  +  -j'l.]    Swift. 

Googe,  Epitaph  of  M.  SheUey.     [Rare.] 
SWigi  (swig),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  swigged,  ppr. 
swigging.     [Perhaps  ult.,  through  dial,  corrup- 
tion, <'AS.  swelgan  (pret.  swealg),  swallow: 
see  swallow^.    Cf .  bag^  as  related  to  AS.  beelg. 
In  sense  the  word  is  associated  with  swill.]    I. 
trans.  1.  To  drink  by  large  draughts;  drink  off 
rapidly  and  greedily:  as,  to  swig  one's  liquor. 
[Colloq.] 
There 's  a  barrel  of  porter  at  Tammany  Hall, 
And  the  bnoktails  are  swigging  it  all  the  night  long. 

HaUeck,  Fanny. 
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3.  To  suck,  or  suck  at,  eagerly,  as  when  liquid 
will  not  come  readily. 

The  lambkins  swig  the  teat. 
But  flnd  no  moisture,  and  then  idly  bleat. 
Creech,  ix.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  iii.    (Richardson.) 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  take  a  swig,  or  deep  draught. 

JCoUoq.] 

The  JoUy  toper  swigged  lustily  at  his  bottle. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 

3.  To  leak  out.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
swigi  (swig),  n.     [<  swig^,  v.]     1.  A  large  or 
deep  draught.    [Colloq.] 

But  one  swig  more,  sweet  madam. 

JUiddleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  iv.  1. 

Take  a  little  lunch,  .  .  .  and  a  swig  of  whiskey  and 

water.  Harper's  Mag,,  LXXI.  192. 

3.  Ale  and  toasted  bread.  Latham. 
SWig2  (swig),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swigged,  ppr. 
swigging.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  swag.]  1.  Same 
as  swag  or  sway.  Specifically — 3.  To  puU  a 
rope  fast  at  both  ends  upon,  by  throwing  the 
weight  on  the  bight  of  it. 

In  hoisting  sails  after  reefing,  be  careful  (particularly  if 
it  be  blowing  fresh)  not  to  swig  them  up  too  taut. 

Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  451. 

3.  To  castrate,  as  a  ram,  by  binding  the  testi- 
cles tight  with  a  string  so  that  they  slough  off. 
[Local,  Eng.]  —To  swig  off,  to  pull  at  right  angles  at 
a  rope  secured  at  both  ends. 

What  is  called  swigging  of— thai,  is,  pulling  at  right 
angles  to  a  rope — is,  at  first,  a  very  great  power ;  but  it 
decreases  as  the  rope  is  pulled  out  of  the  straight  line. 

Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  79. 

SWig2  (swig),  n.  [<  swig^,  v.]  1.  A  puU  on  a 
rope  fast  at  both  ends. —  2.  Naut.,  a  tackle  the 
falls  of  which  are  not  parallel. 
SWile  (swil),  n.  [Prob.  a  dial,  corruption  of 
seaU.]  A  seal.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer.  [New- 
foundland.] 

SWilU  (swil),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  stoyll;  < 
ME.  swilien,  swele,  swilen,  <  AS.  swilian,  wash ; 
cf.  Sw.  sqvala,  gush,  Icel.  sJcyla,  Dan.  shylle, 
swUl,  rinse,  wash  (see  squalO-).]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  rinse;  drench;  wash;  bathe.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 
I  sv^U,  I  rynce  or  dense  any  maner  vessell. 

Palsgrave,  p.  745. 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
SwiU'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 14. 
Previous  to  every  dip  the  work  should  be  well  rinsed  in 
fresh  boiling  water,  and  at  the  conclusion  it  should  be 
stmUed  in  the  same  manner  and  dried  in  boxwood  saw- 
dust. 0.  E.  Gee,  Goldsmith's  Handbook,  p.  164. 

3.  To  drink  greedily  or  to  excess. 

The  wretched,  Moody,  and  usurping  boar  .  .  . 
SwiUs  your  warm  blood  like  wash. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  2.  9. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still  .  .  . 
Eoast' hissing  .crabs,  or  flagons  swill. 

Seott,  Marmion,  i.  22. 
3.  To  fiU;  swell  with  fullness. 
Swell  me  my  bowl  yet  fuller.      B.  Jojison,  Catiline,  i.  1. 
I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  simU'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton,  Comns,  1.  178. 

Till  they  can  show  there's  something  they  love  better 
than  swilling  themselves  with  ale,  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage can  never  mean  anything  for  them  but  extension  of 
boozing.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  wash;  rinse. 

Kezia,the  good-hearted,  bad-tempered  housemaid,  .  .  . 
had  begun  to  scrub  and  swill. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  6- 

2.  To  drink  greedily;  drink  to  excess. 

They  which  on  this  day  doe  drink  &  swill 
In  such  lewd  fashion. 

Times  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  20. 
Ye  eat,  and  swUl.  and  sleep,  and  gormandize,  and  thrive,, 
while  we  are  wasting  in  mortiflcation. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  5- 

SWilll  (swil),  «.    l<swilP;V.]    1.  Drink;  liquor, 
as  drunk  to  excess:  so  called  in  contempt. — 

3.  Liquid  food  for  animals;  specifically,  the 
refuse  or  leavings  of  the  kitchen,  as  given  to- 
swine. 

Give  swine  such  suiill  as  you  have.  Mortimer^ 

St.  A  keeler  to  wash  in,  standing  on  three  feet. 
Say  (ed.  1674,  p.  47).  (Salliwell.) 
SWill2  (swil),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  perhaps  an- 
other use  of  sjoiHi,  m.,  3.]  1.  A  wicker  basket 
of  a  round  or  globular  form,  with  open  top,  in 
which  red  herrings  and  other  fish  and  goods  are 
carried  to  market  for  sale.  Salliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Baskets  of  a  peculiar  shape,  called  swills. 

Eneye.  Brit,  IX.  252. 

Specifically — 2.  A  basket  of  100  herrings, 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
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SWill^  (swil),  n.  [Cf.  swale'':']  A  shade.  Halli- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

swill-bowlt  (swU'bol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
swilbol,  swielbolle;  <  swilP-  +  howP-.']  A  drun- 
kard.    [Slang.] 

Lucius  Cotta  .  .  .  was  taken  for  the  greatest  saieltolle 

of  wyne  in  the  woorlde. 

UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  36f . 
swiller  (swil'er),  n.    [<  swilU  +  -eri.]  One  who 

swills,    (o)  One  who  washes  dishes,  etc.;  a  scullion.  Hal- 

liwM.    (b)  A  glutton  or  drunkard. 
SWilley'^  (sml'i),  n,    [<  swill\  v.']    An  eddy  or 

whirlpool.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
swilley^  (swil'i),  n.    [<  sweU.']    Same  as  swelly; 

also,  in  the  Yorkshire  coal-fields,  an  area  of 

coal  separated  from  the  main  hasin,  forming  a 

kind  of  detached  coal-field,  very  subordinate  in 

size  to  the  main  one. 
swilling  (swil'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  swilU,  v.'] 

1.  The  act  of  drinking  to  excess. — 2.  pi.  Same 
as  swilfl-,  2. 

Now  they  follow  the  fiend,  as  the  hear  doth  the  train  of 
honey,  and  the  sow  the  eunUvngs,  till  they  be  brought  into 
the  slaughter-house. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  79. 

swill-milk  (swU'milk),  n.  Milk  produced  by 
cows  fed  on  swill,  especially  on  slops  from  dis- 
tilleries.    [Local,  IT.  S.] 

Parties  who  produce  ewilX-'mitk  for  sale  in  large  cities 
find  swill  to  be  the  cheapest  food  for  the  production  of 
milk,  and  consequently  use  it  to  excess.       Science,  X.  72. 

swill-pott  (swU'pot),  n.  A  drunkard;  a  sot. 
[Slang.] 

What  doth  that  part  of  our  army  in  the  meantime  which 
overthrows  that  unworthy  swill-pot  Grangousier? 

Urquha/rt,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  33.    (Davies.) 

swill-tubt  (swU'tuh),  n.  A  dnmkard;  a  swill- 
pot.  N.  BaMey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
p.  261.  [Slang.] 
swimi  (swim),  v.;  pret.  swam  or  swum,  pp. 
swum,  ppr.  swimming.  [<  MB.  swimmen,  swym- 
men  (pret.  swam,  pi.  swummen,  swommen),  <  AS. 
swimman  (pret.  swam,  sworn,  pi.  swummon,  pp. 
stcummen)  =  OS.  swimman  =  MD.  swimmen, 
swemmen,  D.  zwemmen  =  MLGr.  swemmen,  LG. 
■swimmen  =  0H&.  sivimman,  MHG.  swimmen,  Gr. 
-schmmmen  =  loel.  svimma,  symja  =  Sw.  simma 
=  Dan.  sBomme  (Goth,  not  recorded),  swim ;  of. 
Icel.  svamla,  swim,  sumla,  be  flooded;  Goth. 
swumsl,  a  pond.  Hence  ult.  sound^ ;  cf .  swamp, 
sump."]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  float  on  or  in  water 
•or  other  fluid. 

He  lep  in  the  water,  .  .  . 
&  swam  swiftili  awel. 

William  of  Palerm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2760. 
Plankes  and  lighter  things  gurirmm  and  are  preserred, 
-whereas  the  more  weighty  sinke  and  are  lost. 

Ai^ey,  Lives  (Thomas  Hobbes). 

Five  or  six  Heaps  of  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  some 

■other  Herbs  or  Boots,  well  pepper'd  and  salted,  and  mdiiei- 

ming  in  Butter.    Quoted  in  A^?iton's  Social  Life  in  Keign 

[of  Queen  Anne,  1. 186. 

2.  To  move  on  or  in  water  by  natural  means  of 
locomotion,  as  an  animal,  many  of  which  can 
«o  move,  though  the  water  be  not  their  natural 
•element,  and  swimming  not  their  habit.  The 
«ct  is  accomplished  in  many  ways, by  different  movements 
•of  the  body  or  of  the  limbs,  or  by  various  combinations  of 
such  motions.  Man  swims  with  the  arms  and  legs,  or  with 
the  legs  alone,  in  an  attitude  and  with  an  action  most 
like  that  of  the  frog.  Ordinary  quadrupeds  can  swim 
with  movements  of  the  legs  much  like  walking.  8ome  of 
these  are  specially  fitted  for  swimming  without  decided 
modiflcation  of  structure,  as  the  otter,  the  beaver,  the 
muskrat^  though  often  in  these  cases  rhe  tall  takes  some 
part  in  propelling  or  guiding  the  animal ;  other  mammals, 
as  the  pinnipeds,  and  especially  the  cetaceans  and  sireni- 
ans,  swim  more  or  less  exactly  like  fishes,  the  propulsion 
being  mainly  from  the  movements  of  the  tail  and  hinder 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  flippers  or  fins  being  mainly 
used  for  steadying  the  body  or  guiding  the  course.  AU 
such  mammals  swim  under  as  well  as  on  the  water.  Web- 
footed  birds,  and  some  whose  feet  are  scarcely  or  not  web- 
"bed,  swim  on  or  under  water,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  feet ; 
but  many  of  them  accomplish  a  kind  of  flight  under  water 
with  the  wings,  and  use  the  feet  chiefly  as  rudders.  Such 
ds  especially  the  case  with  penguins,  whose  wings  are 
"flipper-like ;  and  with  the  dippers  (dnclidg^),  which  are 
thrush-like  birds,  and  fly  under  water  as  they  do  in  the 
air,  without  using  their  feet  at  all.  Aquatic  serpents 
-swim  with  a  wriggling  or  writhing  motion  of  the  whole 
T>ody  like  that  with  which  they  crawl  on  land ;  in  some  of 
these,  however,  the  tail  is  flattened  to  serve  as  a  fln.  (See 
Hydrophidm,  and  cuts  under  eea-serpent,  Hydrophis,  and 
PlaMirus.)  Aquatic  anurous  batrachlans  swim  with  their 
legs  alone,  when  adult;  their  larvse  (tadpoles),  and  all 
tailed  batrachlans,  swim  like  fishes,  by  movements  of  the 
liind  part  of  the  body  and  tail.  Aquatic  turtles  swim 
with  all  four  legs,  and  especially,  in  the  cases  of  the  marine 
forms,  with  their  enlarged  fore  flippers.  Nraurly  all  crus- 
taceans are  aquatic,  and  swim  with  very  variously  modi- 
fied limbs  and  tail,  their  natatorial  organs  being  usually 
abdominal  or  postabdominal.  (See  gwimmera,  pleopod, 
■rhipidura.)  Many  insects  swim  by  the  movement  of 
specially  modified  legs  which  serve  as  oars,  or  in  the  cases 
of  larvse  by  undulatory  movements  of  the  whole  body; 
some  swim  only  on  their  backs,  and  others  float  walk,  or 
run  on  the  surface  of  the  water.    A  few  mollusks,  with- 
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out  shells,  swim  with  an  undulation  of  the  body  or  of  pro- 
cesses of  the  mantle,  but  their  usual  modes  of  swimming 
are  unlike  those  of  animals  with  ordinary  limbs  or  tail ; 
some  swim  by  energetic  flapping  of  bivalved  shells,  others 
by  ejecting  a  stream  of  water  through  siphons,  or  by  set- 
ting a  sort  of  sail  which  wafts  them  over  the  water.  Aquatic 
worms  swim  by  wriggling  the  whole  body,  and  also  by  the 
action  of  multitudinous  parapods  or  cilia.  Jellyfishes 
and  comb-jellies  swim  by  rhythmical  pulsations  of  a  swim- 
ming-bell, or  of  the  whole  body,  assisted  or  not  by  the  ac- 
tion of  some  special  organs.  Animalcules  swim  mainly 
by  ciliary  action,  but  also  by  changes  in  the  shapes  of  their 
bodies,  and  in  some  cases  by  special  formations.  See 
ewmming-beU,  -bladder,  -Jin,  -foot. 

Tyrants  sujim  safest  in  a  crimson  flood. 

lAiet's  DomCman,  v.  i. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  «uitm  to  yonder  point.    Shak.,  J.  C.,L  2.  lOi, 

3.  Hence,  to  move  or  be  propelled  on  or  through 
water  by  any  means. 

Ure  schip  bigan  to  swymme 
To  this  londes  brymme. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  189. 

4.  To  glide  with  a  smooth  motion,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

A  hovering  mist  came  gwvnvming  o'er  his  sight. 

Dryden. 
Life,  death,  time,  and  eternity  were  swimminff  before 
his  eyes.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  vl 

Beautiful  cloud !  with  folds  so  soft  and  fair, 
Simrmrnng  in  the  pure  quiet  air ! 

Bryant,  To  a  Cloud. 

5.  To  be  flooded;  be  overflowed  or  drenched. 
All  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim;  I  water  my 

couch  with  my  tears.  Ps.  vL  6. 

The  most  splendid  palace  in  the  world,  which  they  left 
vurimmAnff  in  blood.  Burke,  Bev.  in  fiance. 

She  sprang 
To  meet  it,  with  an  eye  that  srimm  in  thanks. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vL 

6.  To  overflow;  abound;  have  abundance. 

Colde  welle  stremes,  nothyng  dede. 
That  swymm  f  ul  of  smale  fishes  lite. 

Chaiieer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  188. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming; 
move  on  or  in  by  swimming:  as,  to  swim  a 
stream. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main. 

Dryden,  .^Ineid,  x.  966. 

2.  To  immerse  in  water,  that  the  lighter  parts 
may  swim :  as,  to  swim  wheat  for  seed. — 3.  To 
cause  to  swim  or  float:  as,  to  swim  a  horse 
across  a  river. — 4.  To  furnish  with  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  swim  in. 

The  water  did  not  quite  swim  the  horse,  but  the  banks 
were  so  steep  that  he  could  not  get  out  of  it  till  he  had 
ridden  several  hundred  yards  and  found  the  bank  less 
steep.  The  Century,  XXX.  286. 

SWillll  (swim),  n.  [<  swirn^,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 
swimming;  period  or  extent  of  swimming:  as, 
to  take  a  swim. — 2.  A  smooth  swaying  guding 
motion. 

Both  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine ;  every- 
body will  aflSrm  it  that  has  any  judgment  in  dancing. 

B.  Jonsan,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1. 
Your  Arms  do  but  hang  on,  and  you  move  perfectly 
upon  Joints.    Not  with  a  Sunm  of  the  whole  Person. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  iii.  I. 

3.  The  sound  or  swimming-bladder  of  a  fish. 

There  was  a  representation  of  innumerable  distinct 
bodies  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  not  much  unlike  the  stovms 
of  some  fish.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  328. 

4.  A  part  of  a  stream,  or  other  piece  of  water, 
deep  and  free  from  rocks  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, and  much  frequented  by  fish.     [Eng.] 

Barbel,  through  a  series  of  cold  nights,  have  run  into 

deeper  swims,  and  will  soon  be  lost  sight  of  for  the  winter. 

The  Field,  Oct.  3, 1886.    (Eneyc.  Did.) 

In  or  Into  the  swim,  in  the  current ;  on  the  inside ; 
identified  with  the  current  of  events ;  in  the  secret ;  as, 
to  he  in  fAe  swim  in  business  or  in  society.    [Colloq.] 

His  neighborhood  is  getting  into  the  swim  of  the  real- 
estate  movement.  Harper's  Hag.,  LXXVIII.  313. 

The  confidential  communications  constantly  made  by 
those  in  the  swim  to  journalists  in  their  confidence. 

Contemporary  Mev.,  XLIX.  668. 
A  girl  in  the  swim  hasn't  time  to  paint  or  to  draw,  and 
there  is  no  music  listened  to  from  amateurs. 

The  Century,  XL.  275. 

SWim^  (swim),  n.  [<  ME.  swime,  sweme,  swaime, 
a.  dizziness,  swoon,  trance,  <  AS.  swima,  a 
swoon,  swimming  in  the  head,  =  OPides.  swima 
=  MD.  swijme,  D.  zieijm,  a  swoon,  =  Icel.  svimi, 
dizziness  {sveivir,  a  bustle,  stir,  =  Norw.  sveim, 
sickness :  see  sweam),  =  Dan.  suime,  a  fainting- 
fit; cf.  Sw.  svimma,  be  dizzy,  svindel,  dizziness, 
svimning,  a  swoon,  Dan.  svimle,  be  giddy,  be- 
svime,  swoon,  svimmel,  giddiness ;  with  forma- 
tive -m  (-roa),  from  the  root  of  OHG.  swinan, 
MHG.  swinen,  fade  away,  vanish,  swoon,  OHG. 
swinian,  swoon,  vanish,  MHG.  swinden,  faint, 
swoon,  G.  schmndien,  vanish,  fade  away,  schwin- 
del,  vertigo,  Icel.  svia,  svina,  subside,  as  a  swell- 
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ing,  Sw.  svindel,  giddiness,  svinna,  disappear, 
Dan.  smnde,  fade  away,  etc.  Cf.  sweam,  sweam- 
ous,  sweamish,  sgueamous,  squeamish.']  A  dizzi- 
ness; swoon. 

He  swounnes  one  the  swrathe  [sward],  and  one  sioym 
fallis.  Morte  Arthure(E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  4247. 

swim^  (swim),  V.  i. ;  pret.  swam  or  swum,  pp. 
swum,  ppr.  swimming.  [<  swimS,  n.  This  verb 
is  now  usually  confused  with  swirn^  (used  as  in 
quots.  under  I.,  4),  from  which  it  takes  its  prin- 
cipal parts.]  To  be  dizzy  or  vertiginous;  have 
giddiness ;  have  a  sensation  as  if  the  head  were 
turning  round ;  also,  to  have,  or  appear  to  have, 
'  a  whirling  motion:  as,  everything  swam  before 
his  eyes. 

At  length  his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam 

in  his  head,  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into 

a  deep  sleep.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  56. 

I  read  .  .  . 

Till  my  head  swims.        Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

swimbelt,  n.  [Also  swymbel;  ME.,  for  "swimel; 
cf.  Dan.  svimle,  be  giddy:  see  swim^.]_  A  giddy 
motion ;  also,  a  moaning  or  sighing  noise  caused 
by  the  wind. 

In  which  ther  ran  a  swyrnbel  in  a  swough. 

As  though  a  storm  schulde  bersten  every  bough. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (EarL  isa.\  L  1121. 
swim-bladder  (swim'blad'"er),  n.     Same  as 
swimming-bladder. 
swimef,  n.    See  swim^,  n. 
SWimmable  (swim'a-bl),  a.     [<  swini^  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  swum.     [Kare.] 
I  .  .  .  swam  everything  swimmable. 

M.  W.  Savage,  Beuben  Medllcott,  iL  3.    (Davies.) 

swimmer (swim'er), »}.  l<.'MIE,.swimmere,swymn 
mere;  <  swim^  +  -er^.]     1.  One  who  swims. 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  ciy 
Of  some  strong  swi/m/mer  in  his  agony. 

Byron,  Son  Juan,  iL  53. 

2.  An  animal  which  is  well  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, or  which  swims  habitually.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  omith.,  a  swimming  bird ;  a  natatorial  web-footed 
or  fin-footed  bird ;  any  member  of  the  old  order  Natatarts; 
a  water-fowl.  (&)  In  entom. :  (1)  A  swimming  beetle ;  an 
aquatic  carnivorous  pentamerous  coleopter;  a  member  of 
the  group  Hydradephaga  or  Hydrocanthari.  (2)  A  swim- 
ming-spider ;  a  water-spider ;  a  member  of  the  araneidan 
group  Natantes,  which  spins  a  web  under  water.  See  cut 
under  Argyraneta. 

3.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. — 4. 
Something  that  swims  or  floats  or  is  used  as  a 
float. 

Then  take  good  cork,  so  much  as  shall  sufBce 
For  every- line  to  make  his  swimmer  fit. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 161). 

5.  In  brewing,  a  metallic  vessel  floated  on  the 
wort  in  a  fermenting-tun,  and  used  to  hold  ice 
or  iced  water  for  absorbing  the  heat  produced 
by  the  fermentation. —  6.  A  swimming-bladder. 

A  thing  almost  like  the  swiminer  of  a  fish  in  colour  and 
bigness.  T.  Stevens  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  131). 

short-tailed  swimmers.   See  short-tailed. 

swimmeret  (swim'er-et),  n.  [<  swimmer  +  -et.] 
In  Cruslxicea,  a  swimming-foot;  a  pleopod;  an 
abdominal  limb  or  appendage  usually  adapted 
for  swimming,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the 
ambidatory  or  chelate  thoracic  Umbs,  fitted  for 
walking  or  seizing,  in  the  lobster  there  are  five 
pairs  of  swimmeret^  each  consisting  of  a  developed  en- 
dopodite  and  exopodite,  the  last  parr,  more  highly  modified 
than  the  rest,  forming  with  a  median  piece  or  telson  the 
large  flaps  or  tail.  (See  rhipidura.)  Swimmerets  are 
also  used  for  other  purposes,  as  the  carrying  of  the  spawn, 
coral,  or  berry  of  the  female. 

swimmingi  (swim'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  swymmynge  ; 
verbal  n.  of  swim\  v.]  The  act  or  art  of  sus- 
taining and  propelling  the  body  in  water. 

Peacham,  describing  the  requisites  for  a  complete  gen- 
tleman, mentions  swimTnmg  as  one. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  151. 
swiinmingi  (swim'ing)  ,p.a.  1 .  Able  to  swim ; 
habitually  moving  in  or  on  the  water;  natato- 
rial, as  a  bird  or  an  insect. —  2.  Adapted  to, 
used  for,  or  connected  with  swimming:  as,  a 
swimming  action  or  progression. — 3.  Pilled  to 
overflowing. 

From  her  swimming  Eyes  began  to  pour 
Of  softly  falling  Bain  a  Silver  Show'r. 

Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaiyllis. 

4.  Floating;  fluctuating;  wavering. 
Proceeding  to  comment  on  the  novelty  of  his  method, 

he  admits  however  this  "  freeing  of  a  direction  "  to  be  dis- 
cernible in  the  received  philosophies  as  far  as  a  swimming 
(L  e.,  vague  and  shifting)  anticipation  could  take  hold. 

£  A.  Abbott,  Bacon,  p.  361. 
swimming^  (swim'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  swim^, 
v.]    Dizziness. 
Carb.  How  does  he  with  the  swimming  of  his  head? 
mos.  O,  Bu-,  'tis  past  the  scotomy. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  L  1. 
swimming-bath  (swim'ing-b4th),  n.    A  bath 
large  enough  for  swimming. 
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swimming-bell  (swim'ing-bel),  n.  1.  A  neo- 
tocalyx. —  2.  Some  bell-shaped  part  or  organ 
whose  motions  serve  to  propel  an  animal 
through  the  water. 

In  the  Octopoda  they  [the  arms]  are  not  unfrequently 

connected  by  a  web,  and  form  an  efficient  gumrnning-beU, 

Eneye.  Brit,  XVL  676. 

8Wimming-belt  (swim'ing-belt),  «.  A  kind  of 
life-preserver  arranged  so  as  to  be  worn  around 
the  body  as  a  support  in  the  water. 

swimming-bladder  (swim'ing-blad"6r),  n.  The 
swim,  sound,  or  air-bladder  of  a  fish,  it  ishomo- 
logically  a  rudimentary  lung,  though  not  an  organ  of  res- 
piration, that  function  being  accomplished  by  the  gills. 
8ee  air-bladder  and  sounds  (a), 

8Wimming-crab  (swim'ing-krab),  n.  A  shuffle- 
crab  or  shuttle-crab;  a  paddle-erab;  any  crab 
one  or  more  pairs  of  whose  legs  are  expanded 
and  fin-like  or  fitted  for  swimming,  as  in  the 
family  Portunidse.    See  cut  xaidei  paddle-cral. 

swimmingyfin  (swim'ing-fln),  n.  The  flap  of 
the  foot  with  which  a  heteropod  or  a  pteropod 
swims.    P.  P.  Carpenter. 

swimming-foot  (swim'ing-fut),  n,  A  foot  or 
leg  fitted  for  swimming;  a  natatorial  limb; 
in  crustaceans,  a  swimmeret:  correlated  with 
toalMng-foot  anAfoot^aw.  Such  feet  are  usual- 
ly abdominal,  and  are  technically  called  pho- 
pods.    See  out  under  Apus. 

swimmingly  (swim'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  easy, 
gliding  manner,  as  if  swimming;  smoothly; 
easily;  without  obstruction;  with  great  suc- 
cess; prosperously.  [CoUoq.] 
Maa.  Can  such  arascal  as  thou  art  hope  for  honour? . . . 
Qeta.  Yes ;  and  bear  it  too. 
And  bear  it  svn/mmingly. 

Fletcher  (cmd  arwtherT),  Prophetess,  i.  3. 
And  now,  for  a  time,  affairs  went  on  svmivmmgly;  money 
became  as  plentiful  as  in  the  modern  days  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and,  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  "a  wonderful  im- 
pulse was  given  to  public  prosperity." 

Irmng,  Knickerbocker,  p.  233. 

swimmingness  (swim'ing-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
swimming;  an  appearance  of  swimming;  es- 
pecially, tearfulness ;  a  melting  look. 

You  see  that  picture  has  a  sort  of  a — ha,  Foible !  a 
mmmmoMgnets  in  the  eye — yes,  I'll  look  so. 
f  Congrme,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 

His  eyes  were  black  too,  but  had  nothing  of  fierce  or  in- 
solent ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  melancholy  swvmmxng- 
ness.  Waipole,  Letters,  II.  62. 

swimming-plate  (swim'ing-plat),  n.  A  wooden 
plate  fitted  to  the  hand  or  foot  for  assistance  in 
swimming.     It  is  little  used. 

swimming-pond  (swim'ing-pond),  n.  An  arti- 
ficial pond,  generally  with  a  sloping  bottom,  in 
which  swimming  is  learned  or  practised. 

swimming-school  (swim'ing-skol),  n.  A  place 
where  persons  are  taught  to  swim. 

swimming-spider  (swim'ing-spVder),  n.  An 
aquatic  spider  able  to  swinl;  a  water-spider;  a 
member  of  the  old  division  Natantes,  See  out 
under  Argyroneta. 

swimming-stone  (swim'ing-ston),  n,  [A  literal 
translation  of  the  G.  scJmimmstein.']  A  very 
cellular  variety  of  flint ;  an  imperfectly  formed 
flint:  sometimes  called  jffioateto»e,  also  in  Ger- 
man schwimmkiesel,  and  in  French  quartz  nec- 


swimming-tub  (swim'ing-tub),  n.  In  ealico- 
printing  and  wall-paper  manuf.,  a  tub  used  to 
hold  the  color,  fitted  with  a  floating  diaphragm 
of  fabric  on  which  the  printing-block  is  laid  to 
take  up  color. 

swindle  (swin'dl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swindled, 
ppr.  swindling.  [A  back-formation  <  swindler, 
taken  as  'cheater,'  <  swindle,  v.,  cheat,  +  -eri; 
but  the  noijn  precedes  the  verb  in  E.]  To 
cheat  or  defraud.  The  word  implies,  commonly,  re- 
course  to  petty  and  mean  artifices  for  obtaining  money 
which  may  or  may  not  be  strictly  illegal. 

Lamotte,  .  .  .  under  pretext  of  finding  a  treasure,  . .  . 
had  svfindled  one  of  them  out  of  300  livres. 
M.  de  la  Varenne,  quoted  in  Carlyle's  Diamond  Necklace, 

[XVL,  note  9. 

swindle  (swin'dl),  n.  [<  swindle,  «.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  swindling;  a  foandulent 
scheme;  an  act  of  cheating;  an  imposition;  a 
fraud. 

There  were  besides — and  they  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic 
—insurances  for  everything:  for  marriages,  for  births, 
for  baptisms — rank  swindles  all. 

Ashton,  Social  life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  I,  113. 

2.  Anything  that  is  deceptive  or  not  what  it 
is  said  or  thought  to  be.     [CoUoq.] 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  that  pathetic  gwindle,  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs.  HoweUs,  Venetian  Life,  L 

BWindleable  (swin'dl-a-bl),  a.     [<  swindle  + 
-able.']      Capable   of  being  swindled;   easily 
duped.    [Bare.] 
384 
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I  look  easily  swindleable. 
M,  Collins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  I.  283.  (Enoyc.  Diet.) 

swindler  (swin'dlto),  n.  [<  G.  schwindler  (=  D. 
ewendelaar),  an  extravagant  projector,  a  swin- 
dler, <  schwindeln,  be  dizzy,  act  thoughtlessly, 
cheat,  freq.  of  schwinden,  decay,  sink,  vanish, 
fall,  =  AS.  swindan,  languish.  Cf .  swim^.']  One 
who  swindles;  one  who  defrauds  or  makes  a 
practice  of  defrauding  others ;  a  cheat;  a  rogue. 

After  that  you  turned  gmndler,  and  got  out  of  gaol  by 
an  act  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  debtors. 

Foate,  The  Capuchin,  ii. 

swindlery  (swin'dl6r-i),  n.  The  acts  or  prac- 
tices of  a  swindler ;  roguery.     [Rare.] 

Swindlery  and  Blackguardism  have  stretched  hands 
across  the  Channel,  and  saluted  mutually. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  1.  ii.  6. 

swindling  (swin'dling),  p.  a.  Fraudulent; 
cheating:  as,  a  swindling  operation. 
swine  (swin),  n.;  pi.  swine.  [<  ME.  swine, 
swyne,  swin  (both  sing,  and  pi.),  <  AS.  swin  (pi. 
swin),  a  pig,  swine,  =  OS.  swin  =  OFries.  swin 
=  MD.  swijn,  D.  swyn  =  MLG.  swin,  LG.  swin 
=  OHG.  MHG.  swm,  G.  schwein  =  Icel.  svin  = 
Sw.  Dan.  svin  =  Goth,  sweim,  a  swine;  cf.  Pol. 
swimia  =  Bohem.  swine,  Euss.  svineya,  a  swine 
{svimlca,  a  pig,  svinoi,  swinish,  etc.);  orig.  ad- 
jectival forms  (cf.  Pol.  swini,  adj.),  like  L.  sui- 
nus  (>  B.  suine),  of  or  pertaining  to  swine ;  with 
adj.  formative  -»,  from  the  form  seen  in  L.  sus 
=  Gr.  avg,  vg,  a  sow:  see  soio^.]  1.  An  un^- 
late  non-ruminant  quadruped,  of  the  family 
Suidse  in  a  broad  sense ;  any  hog,  pig,  sow,  or 
boar;  in  the  plural,  these  animals  collectively. 
The  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  swine,  as  a  col- 
lective noun,  meaning  several  individuals  of  a  given  spe- 
cies, as  of  the  domestic  hog,  or  several  kinds  of  swinish 
animals,  as  the  hog,  the  wart-hog,  the  peccary,  the  babi- 
russa,  etc.  The  most  important  breeds  of  swine  are  those 
originated  In  Dngland  during  the  present  centuiy.  Some 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  native  hogs  with  China 
and  Italian  (Neapolitan)  breeds.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  following :  the  Berkshires,  black  pigs,  with 
white  on  the  feet,  face,  tip  of  the  tail,  and  occasionally  on 
the  arm,  and  erect  ears  of  medium  size ;  the  Essex,  black 
pigs  of  small  to  medium  size,  with  small  ears  at  first  erect, 
later  drooping ;  and  the  Yorkshires,  a  well-established 
breed  of  large  and  small  hogs  of  white  color,  resembling 
the  Suffolk  breed,  also  with  white  skin  and  small  upright 
ears.  Neapolitans  represent  a  breed  of  rather  small  Ital- 
ian swine,  seldom  bred  in  the  United  States.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  having  a  bluish-plum  or  slaty  color,  the  skin 
nearly  free  from  hair,  and  the  ears  small,  standing  forward 
horizontally.  The  English  varieties,  especially  the  Berk- 
shires, are  largely  bred  in  the  United  States,  where  are  also 
raised  a  number  of  native  breeds.  The  Poland-China  ori- 
ginated during  the  present  century  in  Ohio  from  several 
breeds.  Including  some  so-called  China  hogs.  They  are 
characterized  by  a  dark  spotted  or  black  color,  small,  broad, 
slightly  concave  face,  and  fine,  drooping  ears.  The  Duroc- 
Jersey,  of  unknown  origin,  has  been  bred  in  New  Jersey  for 
many  years ;  they  are  large  red  animals  with  lopped  ears. 
The  Chester  white  originated  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Cheshires  and  Victorias  are  white  swine,  origi- 
nating in  New  York  State,  which  do  not  represent  distinct 
breeds.  See  cuts  under  baMrussa,  boar,  Artiodactyla,  gy- 
rus, sulcus,  mesostemum,  peccary,  and  Potamochomis, 

Sche  brougt  fram  the  kychene 

A  scheld  of  a  wylde  swynne, 

Hastelettus  in  galantyne. 

Sir  Degrevant,  1. 1398. 

We  never  kill'd  so  large  a  swine;  so  fierce,  too, 
I  never  met  with  yet. 

Fletcher  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  i.  3. 

One  great  Hogg  may  doe  as  much  mischief  in  a  Garden 
as  many  little  Swine.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  Iv. 

2.  A  mean,  degraded  person;  a  hoggish  in- 
dividual.    [Slang.]— Intestinal  fever  of  swine. 
Same  as  hag-cholera  (which  see,  under  cholera).   Compare 
swine-plague. 
SWine-backedt,  a.    Convex;  hog-backed. 

Fourthly  [a  question  maybe  asked],  in  oouling  or  sheer- 
ing, whether  high  or  low,  whether  somewhat  swine-backed 
(I  must  use  shooters'  words)  or  saddle-backed,  whether 
round  or  square  shorn? 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  123. 

SWine-bread  (swin'bred),  n.  l.  The  earthnut 
or  hawknut.  See  hawknut. — 2.  Same  as  sow- 
Iread.—  S.  The  truffle. 

swine-cotet,  »•    A  pigsty.    Palsgrave. 

swine-cress  (swin'kres),  n.    See  Senebiera. 

swine-drunkt  (swin'drxmgk),  a.  Very  drunk, 
as  if  brought  to  the  level  of  a  swine  by  intoxi- 
cation. 

Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine- 
drunk.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  S.  286. 

swine-feather  (swin'feTH^^r),  n.     Same  as 

swine's-feather. 
SWinefish    (swin'flsh),    n.    1.    The    wolf-fish, 

Anarrhichas  lupus :  so  called  from  the  way  it 

works  its  snout.    See  cut  under  Anarrhichas. 

2.  The  banded  rudder-fish,  Seriola  zonata. 

[Narragansett  Bay,  U.  S.] 
swine-flesh  (swln'flesh),  n.     [<  ME.  swinflesch 

(=  G.  schweinfieisch) ;  <  swine  +  flesh."]    Pork. 


swineyard 

swine-grass  (svrin'gras),  n.  Same  as  knot- 
grass, 1. 

swineherd  (swin'hferd),  n.    [<  swine  +  herd^.] 

A  herder  or  keeper  of  swine.    Also  swineward. 

"  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  these  infernal  porkers ! " 

said  the  Swine-herd.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  L 

swineherdship  (swin'hferd-shij)),  n.  [<  swine- 
herd +  -ship .]  The  office  or  position  of  a  swine- 
herd. 

The  needie  king  .  .  . 
An  vuder-surineheardship  did  seme. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iv.  84. 

swine-oat  (swin'ot),  n.  The  naked  oat,  Avena 
nuda,  grown  for  the  use  of  pigs,  as  in  Cornwall. 

swine-penny  (swin'pen'''i),  n.  A  piece  of  money 
rooted  up  by  swine.    [Local,  Eng.] 

Here  [Littleborough]  .  .  .  great  numbers  of  coins  have 
been  taken  up  in  ploughing  and  digging,  which  they  call 
S'wine-penies,a&iSM^a  those  creatures  sometimes  rout  them 
up.   Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  III.  9.    (Davies.) 

swine-plague  (svrtn'plag),  «.  An  infectious 
disease  of  swine,  appearing  in  more  or  less 
extensive  epizootics,  in  which  usually  most 
of  the  animals  exposed  to  the  infection  suc- 
cumb. The  disease  is  caused  by  specific  bacteria,  and  is 
localized  in  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  pneumonia  and  pleu- 
risy. The  digestive  tract  may  be  secondarily  Involved. 
In  such  cases  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  present.  Swine-plague 
is  not  readily  distinguished  from  hog-cholera.  In  the 
latter  disease  the  lesions,  chiefly  limited  to  the  large  in- 
testine, axe  in  the  form  of  round  button-shaped  ulcers 
and  diphtheritic  patches.  Lung-disease  is  slight  or  ab- 
sent. The  specific  bacteria  causing  hog-cholera  are  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  swine-plague,  and  upon  this 
distinction  the  diagnosis  is  mainly  based.  The  introduc- 
tion of  diseased  swine  into  a  herd  is  probably  the  main 
cause  of  the  spreading  of  both  maladies. 

swine-pox  (swin'poks),  n.  Chicken-pox.  Also 
swings  pox. 

The  swine's-pox  overtake  you !  there 's  a  curse 
For  a  Turk,  that  eats  no  hog's  fiesh. 

Massinger,  Benegado,  i.  3. 

It  did  not  prove  the  small-pox,  but  only  the  swine-pox. 
Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  IS,  16B9. 

swinery  (swi'n6r-i),  n.;  pi.  swineries  (-iz).  [< 
sivine  +  -ery.]  A  place  where  swine  are  kept; 
a  piggery;  hence,  a  horde  of  swine  or  swinish 
persons. 

Thus  are  parterres  of  Bichmond  and  of  Kew 
Dug  up  for  bull,  and  cow,  and  ram,  and  ewe. 
And  Windsor- Park  so  glorious  made  a  swinery. 

Wolcot  (P.  Pindar),  Works,  p.  216.    (Davles.) 

The  enlightened  public  one  huge  Gadaiejtea-smnery. 

Carlyle,  Nigger  Question. 

swine's-bane '  (swlnz'ban),  ■«.     Same  as  sow- 
bane. 
swine's-cress  (swinz'kres),  n. 

cress. 
swine's-feathert  (swinz'feTH'''6r), 

n.    (a)  A  iDroad-biaded  spear  used 

in  the  boar-himt.    See  boar-spear, 

(6)  A  similar  weapon  used  in  war, 

to  which   many  different   forms 

were  given. 
swine  S-grass     (swinz'gras),    n. 

Same  as  knot-grass,  1. 
swinesheadt  (swinz'hed),  n.  [ME. 

swynesheed,  <  AS.  swines  hedfod,  a 

swine's  head :  see  swine  and  head.] 

A  stupid  person ;  a  dolt. 

He  seyde,  "Thou  John,  thou  swynesheed, 
awak."       Chaucer,  Beeve's  Tde,  L  342. 

SWine'S-snout  (swinz'snout),  n. 
The  dandelion,  Taraxacum  offici- 
nale: so  called  from  the  form  of 
its  receptacle  after  fruiting. 

swine's-succory  (swinz'suk''o-ri), 
n.    See  succory. 

swinestone  (s-mn'ston),  n.    Same  as  stinkstone. 

swine-sty  (smn'sti),  n.  [<  ME.  swinsty  (=  MD. 
swijnstije  =  OHG.  swinsUge  =  Icel.  svinsti) ;  < 
swine  +  siy^.]    A  pigsty. 

swine-thistle  (swin'this"l),  n.  Same  as  sow- 
thistle. 

swineward  (swin'ward),  n.  [Formerly  also 
swinward;  <  swine  +  ward.]  Same  as  swine- 
herd. 

Neere  to  the  lilay-jjole  on  the  way 
This  sluggish  swinward  met  me. 

W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe,  it 

swineyardt  (swin'yard),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
swineward.]     1.  A  swineherd  or  swineward. 

Herds-men,  or  swinyards. 

Bishop,  Marrow  of  Astrology,  p.  36.    (HaUiweU.) 

2.  A  boar,  as  the  chief  or  master  of  the  herd. 

Then  sett  down  the  twineyard  [the  boar's  head], 
The  foe  to  the  vineyard. 

Let  Bacchus  crowne  his  fall. 

Christmas  Prince,  p.  24.    (Nares.) 


Same  as  swine- 
I 


Swine's-feather, 
i6th  century. 


swing 

swing  (swing),  V. ;  pret.  swung  or  swung,  pp. 
swung,  ppr.  swinging.  [<  ME.  swingen,  swyngen 
(pret.  swang,  pp.  swungen,  swongen),  <  AS.  steiregr- 
an  (pret.  sjoarajr,  pp.  swungen),  intr.  fly,  flutter, 
flap  with  the  wings,  tr.  beat,  dash,  scourge,  = 
OS.  swingan  =  OFries.  swinga  =  D.  swingen  = 
MLG.  swingen,  fly,  flutter,  swing,  throw,  beat, 
scourge,  =  OHG.  swingan,  MHQ.  swingen,  G. 
schwingen,  swing,  rise,  soar,  =  Sw.  swinga  = 
Ban.  svinge,  swing,  whirl,  =  Goth.  *swiggwan 
(indicated  by  the  above  forms,  and  by  the  deriv. 
*swaggwjan,  ia  comp.  uf-swaggwja»);  akin  to 
swink  and  swank\  and  perhaps  ult.  to  swoai, 
swag.  Hence  swinge\  swingle^-,  etc.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  sus- 
pended from  a  fixed  point  or  line  of  support ; 
vibrate ;  oscillate. 

We  thought  it  not  amiss  to  try  if  a  pendulum  would 
swing  faster  or  continue  swinging  longer  in  our  receiver, 
in  case  of  exhaustion  of  the  air,  than  otherwise. 

JBoyle,  Spring  of  the  Air,  xxvi. 
In  the  towers  I  placed  great  beUs  that  swung, 
Moved  of  themselves,  with  silver  sound. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
2.  To  move  or  oscillate  in  any  plane  about  a 
fixed  point  or  line  of  support :  often  with  round  : 
as,  a  gate  swings  ou  its  hinges;  the  boom  of 
a  vessel  swings  round. 

Fauns  and  Satyrs  beat  the  ground 
In  cadence,  and  Silenus  swaTig 
This  way  and  thatj  with  wild  flowers  crowned. 

Wordsworth,  Power  of  Sound,  at.  10. 
The  gates  sumng  backward  at  his  shouted  word. 

William,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  HI.  264. 

3_.  To  move  with  a  free  swaying  motion,  as  sol- 
diers on  the  march;  sometimes,  to  move  with 
a  bouncing  motion.    See  swvnging^,  p.  a. 

The  boy, .  .  .  with  an  indignant  look  and  as  much  noise 
as  he  could  make,  swung  out  of  the  room.    ■ 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  lYiend,  ii.  6. 
They  [the  Prussian  troops]  swung  along  the  road  to  Metz, 
across  the  grave-besprinkled  plain  of  Mars-lsrTour  and 
through  the  ensanguined  gorge  of  Gravelotte. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  61. 

From  another  street  swings  in  a  truck  piled  high  with 

ladders.  SerOmer's  Mag.,  IX.  64. 

4.  To  move  backward  and  forward  on  a  sus- 
pended rope  or  on  a  seat  suspended  by  ropes ; 
ride  in  a  swing. 

On  two  near  elms  the  slacken'd  cord  I  hung, 
Sow  high,  now  low,  my  Blouzelinda  swung. 

Qa/y,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  1. 104. 

5.  Naut.,  to  move  or  float  round  with  the  wind 
or  tide,  as  a  ship  riding  at  a  single  anchor. 

A  ship  of  Tyre  was  swinging  nigh  the  shore. 

WUliam,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  6. 

6.  To  be  hanged;  be  suspended  by  the  neck 
till  dead.     [CoUoq.] 

For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing. 

Poetry  of  Antijacobin,  p.  7.  (Davies.) 
And  now  they  tried  the  deed  to  hide ; 
For  a  little  bird  whisper'd,  "Perchance  you  may  swing." 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  legends,  I.  229. 
Swinging  substage.  See  substage. — To  swing  aroimd 
or  rouna  the  cirue,  to  make  a  complete  circuit,  as  in 
going  from  place  to  place ;  also,  to  veer  about  like  a 
weathercock  in  one's  opinions ;  trim  continually.  [Col- 
loq.] 

After  the  trial  began,  the  president  [Andrew  Johnson] 
made  a  tour  through  the  northwest,  which  was  called 
swinging  round  the  circle,  because  in  his  speeches  he 
declared  that  he  bad  swung  around  the  entire  drde  of 
offices,  from  alderman  to  president. 

Appleton's  Cyc.  Amer.  Biog.,  III.  489. 
To  swing  clear,  to  ride  at  anchor,  as  a  vessel,  without 
colliding  with  any  object :  often  used  figuratively.  =Syil. 

1.  Moll,  etc.    See  roc^:   ■ 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  sway  or  oscillate ; 
cause  to  vibrate,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the 
air ;  cause  to  move  backward  and  forward  be- 
low or  about  a  fixed  point  or  line  of  support. 

They  get  on  ropes,  a£  you  must  have  seen  the  children, 
and  are  swung  by  their  men  visitants. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  492. 

The  pendulums  were  swung  through  six  consecutive 
days  and  nights  at  each  place. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XL.  481. 

2.  To  support  and  move  in  some  way  resem- 
bling or  suggesting  the  movement  of  a  suspend- 
ed body,  as  a  pendxdum ;  move  freely  through 
the  air :  used  of  a  great  variety  of  acts :  as,  to 
swing  one's  arms  in  walking ;  to  swing  a  club 
about  one's  head;  to  swing  a  stone  with  a 
crane. 

The  fiery  Tybalt^  with  his  sword  prepared. 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head  and  cut  the  winds. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1.  118. 
Go,  baSIed  coward !  lest  I  run  upon  thee,  .  .  . 
Or  svnng  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down,' 
To  the  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter'd  sides. 

MUton,  a.  A.,  1.  1240. 
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I  chanced  to  see  a  year  agp  men  at  work  .  .  .  su^nging 
a  block  of  granite  of  the  size  of  the  largest  of  the  Stone- 
henge  columns  with  an  ordinary  derrick. 

Ernerson,  English  Traits,  xvi. 

3.  Hence,  to  manage;  control:  as,  to  swing  a 
large  business.  [Colloq.] — 4.  To  move  as  if 
by  swinging  about  an  axis  or  fixed  point;  cause 
to  move  in  a  way  resembling  in  some  degree  the 
motion  of  a  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

By  means  of  the  railroad,  troops  can  be  swung  across 

from  bay  to  bay  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  may  require. 

Jour.  Mil.  Service  Inst.,  X.  688. 

5.  To  suspend  so  as  to  hang  freely  between 
points  of  support ;  suspend  freely. 

Fair  the  trellised  vine-bunches 
Are  swung  across  the  high  elm-trees. 

Wuliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  864. 

6t.  To  pack,  as  herrings,  in  casks  or  barrels. 

Wee  call  it  the  swinging  of  herrings,  when  hee  [we?] 
cade  them.      Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  179). 

Hoisted  and  swung.  See  hoist.— To  swing  a  sMp,  to 
bring  the  ship's  head  to  every  point  of  the  compass  in  suc- 
cession in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  local  devia- 
tion or  compass-error  on  each  heading  by  comparing  the 
apparent  and  true  bearings  of  some  distant  object. — To 
swing  the  base-line,  to  transfer  a  number  of  registered 
claims  bodily  to  a  fresh  base-line.  [Australia.] 
swing  (swing),  n.  [<  ME.  swing,  <  AS.  swing, 
a  blow,  =  Orries.  swinge  =  OHG.  swing,  MHG. 
swino  =  Sw.  Dan.  sving,  a  swing,  flourish;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  swinging;  an  oscilla- 
tion or  vibration;  the  sweep  of  a  body  moving 
in  suspension  from  or  about  a  fixed  support: 
used  with  much  latitude  and  often  figuratively. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3.  207. 
All  states  have  changes  hurried  with  the  smngs 
Of  chance  and  time,  still  riding  to  and  fro. 

(^uarles.  Emblems,  ill.  1. 
On  the  savage  beast  look'd  he ; 
Her  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lang, 

And  twisted  was  about  the  tree, 
And  with  a  swing  she  came  about. 

Kemp  Owyne  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 144). 

A  bitter  politician,  ...  be  [W.  Haditt]  smote  with  the 

same  uneroected  swing  of  his  flaU  Tory,  Whig,  Radical, 

Reformer,  titopianist,  Benthamite,  Churchman,  Dissenter, 

Free-ttunker.  Bidwer,  Charles  Lamb. 

2.  A  free  or  swinging  movement  or  gait:  often 
used  figuratively. 

He  made  up  the  Cowgate  at  a  rapid  swing;  he  had  for- 
gotten some  engagement. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab  and  his  Friends. 
The  composition  is  distinguished  by  the  true  Rubensian 
svnng  and  emphatic  movement. 

Athenseum,  No.  8247,  p.  90. 

In  the  Shepherd's  Calender  we  have,  for  the  first  time  In 

the  century,  the  swing,  the  command,  the  varied  resources 

of  the  real  poet.  R.  W.  Church,  Spenser,  IL 


swinge 

6.  In  a  lathe,  the  distance  between  the  head- 
center  and  the  bed  or  ways  of  the  machine, 
this  distance  limiting  the  diameter  of  the  work 
placed  in  the  lathe :  nence  a  lathe  may  be  de- 
scribed as  having  a  6-inch  swing,  an  18-inch 
swing,  etc.  In  order  to  increase  the  swing,  a  gap  or  de- 
pression is  sometimes  made  in  the  bed  of  a  lathe,  when 
the  machine  is  called  a  gabbed  lathe.    See  lathed. 

7.  In  a  carriage-wheel,  the  apparent  cant  or 
leaning  outward  of  the  upper  haLE  of  the  wheel ; 
the  dish  or  dishing  of  the  wheel.  See  dish,v.  t,  2. 
—  8.  The  rope  or  chain  reaching  forward  from 
the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a  wagon  along  which 
a  team  in  front  of  the  wheelers  is  hitched  by  a 
swingletree.  This  team  is  said  to  be  in  the  swing. 
Hence — 9.  The  team  so  harnessed;  in  a  six- 
horse  or  six-mule  team,  the  pair  of  animals  be- 
tween the  wheelers  and  the  leaders ;  also,  the 
position  of  this  pair  of  animals,  or  their  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  team. — 10.  In  photog. : 
(a)  A  swing-back.  (6)  The  motion  or  func- 
tion of  a  swing-back,  including  the  single  swing 
and  the  double  swing.  The  single  swing  pToyliee  Iota 
change  of  the  vertical  angle  of  the  sensitive  plate ;  the  dou- 
ble swing,  in  addition  to  the  motion  of  the  single  swing, 
admits  of  a  change  in  the  horizontal  angle.  See  swing- 
back. — Full  swing,    (a)  Same  as  swing,  n.,  4. 

In  the  great  chorus  of  song  with  which  England  ^eeted 
the  dawn  of  this  century,  individuality  haAfull  swing. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  p.  132. 

(&)  With  eager  haste ;  with  violence  and  impetuosity :  an 
elliptical  quasi-adverbial  use. — In  lUll  swing,  in  full  ope- 
ration or  working ;  in  full  blast. 

And  in  the  reign  of  Henry's  son,  when  every  kind  of 
alteration,  alienation,  and  sacrilege  was  in  fyU  swing, 
Latimer  became  the  Jeremiah  of  the  Reformation. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

swing-back  (swing'bak),  n.  In  a  photographic 
camera,  a  device,  varying  in.  its  details,  where- 
by the  back  of  the  camera,  which  carries  the 
ground  glass  and  the  sensitized  plate  on  which 
the  picture  is  taken,  can  be  made  to  oscillate 
and  then  be  fixed  in  a  desired  position,  its  chief 
object  is  to  admit  of  bringing  the  plate  more  nearly  into 
parallelism  with  the  object  to  be  photographed  than  can 
often  be  accomplished  without  this  device,  the  result  be- 
ing a  better  focus,  and  the  avoidance  of  exaggerated  con- 
vergence of  parallel  lines,  such  as  occurs  in  the  picture 
when  the  camera  must  be  tilted  to  talte  in  objects  placed 
much  above  or  much  below  it.    See  swing,  n.,  10  (6). 

swing-beam  (swing'bem),  n.  Same  as  swing- 
holster. 

swing-boat  (swing'bot),  n.  A  boat-shaped  car- 
riage slung  from  a  frame,  swinging  in  which  is 
a  favorite  amusement  with  young  people  at 
fairs,  etc. 

All  the  caravans  and  sioing-boats,  and  what  not,  used  to- 
assemble  there. 

Maiyhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  107. 


Q    Aii^o«,.„«,.q  =„™™.i„.5      /ix.       -1  swing-bolster  (swing'bor'ster),  n.     A  truck 

3.  A  line  or  cord,  suspended  and  hanging  loose,    bolster  which  bears  "  ' 


on  which  something  may  swing  or  oscillate; 
especially,  a  seat  slung  by  a  rope  or  ropes,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  points  of  sup- 
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on  springs  that  are  sup- 
ported by  a  transverse  timber  called  a  sprvng- 
plank,  which  is  suspended  by  hangers  or  links, 
so  that  it  can  swing  laterally  to  ttie  truck:  so- 
called  in  distinction  from  a  rigid  holster.  Car- 
Builder's  Diet.  See  cut  under  oar-truck. 
swing-bridge  (swing'brij),  n.  A  bridge  that 
may  be  moved  aside  by  swinging  (either  as  a 
whole  or  in  sections),  so  as  to  afford  passage 
for  ships  on  a  river  or  a  canal,  at  the  mouth  of 
docks,  or  the  Uke.     See  cuts  imder  hridge  and 


Ancient  Swing,  from  a  Greek  red-liffured  hydria  of  tbe 
4th  century  B.  c,  found  at  Nola. 

port  at  the  same  distance  above  the  ground 
between  which  the  seat  hangs  freely,  used  in 
the  sport  of  swinging  backward  and  forward. 
Swings  are  also  made  in  which  strips  of  wood 
take  the  place  of  the  rope. 

Some  set  up  swings  in  the  street,  and  get  money  of  those 
who  will  swing  in  them.         Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

4.  Free  course;  abandonment  to  any  motive* 
one's  own  way;  unrestrained  liberty  or  license! 

Ha'  you  done  yet?  take  your  whole  swing  of  anger  • 
I'll  bear  all  with  content. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer  ii.  3. 
Let  them  have  their  swiiig  that  aSect  to  be  terribly  sin- 
gular. 0.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 
The  man  who  .  .  .  desired  to  thrust  tbe  world  aside 
and  take  his  swing  of  indulgence  uninterrupted  and  un- 
checked. Godwin,  Fleetwood,  vli. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency;  natural  bent:  as, 
the  swing  of  propensities. 

Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  governments  were  not  able 
to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt  nature 
which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advantage.         SaiMi 


SWing-chnrn  (swing'chSm),  n.  A  form  of  box- 
churn  slung  in  a  frame  and  worked  by  swing- 
ing. 

swing-devil  (swing'dev'l),  n.  A  local  name  of 
the  swift,  a  bird.     See  swift,  ».,  4. 

S-Wingei  (swinj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swinged, 
VV^-swimgemg.  [Formerly,  sometimes,  swindge; 
jT  ^^"i^Ben,  <  AS.  swengan  (=  OFries.  swen- 
gcSj,  shake,  toss,  causal  of  swimgan,  swing,  beat: 
see  swing.  Swinge  «  AS.  swengan)  is  related 
to  swing  (<  AS.  swingan),  as  smge  (<  AS.  sengan) 
la  related  to  sing  (<AB.singan).^  1.  To  beat; 
strike ;  whip ;  of  persons,  to  chastise ;  punish. 
Once  he  swing'd  me  till  my  bones  did  ake. 

Greene,  Oeorge-a-6reene. 

Be  not  too  bold ;  for,  if  you  be,  I'll  swinge  you, 
1 11  swinge  you  monstrously,  without  all  pity. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  6. 
Walpole,  late  secretary  of  war,  is  to  be  swinged  for 
°™>^^-  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxix. 

2t.  To  move,  as  a  lash;  lash;  swing. 

The  Lion  rowz'd,  and  ruffles-vp  his  Crest,  .  .  . 
Then  often  swindging,  with  his  sinnewy  train, 
Somtimes  his  sides,  somtimes  the  dusty  Plain, 
He  whets  his  rage. 

Silvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1. 6. 
-And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swmdges  the  scaly  horrour  of  his  folded  tail 

Matm,  Ode,  Nativity,  L  172. 
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When  I  was  a  scholar  In  Padua,  faith,  then  I  could  have 
tmnged  a  eword  and  buckler. 

Dmll's  Charter  (1607),  quoted  by  Stevens.    (Naree. ) 

3.  To  forge;  weld  together,  as  by  beating  with 
a  hammer;  swage. 

swinge^  (swinj),  n.  [<  swmgei, «.]  1.  A  lash- 
ing movement ;  a  lash. 

The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  in&inge. 
And  readers  vain  her  tail's  impetuous  mmmge. 

WaUer,  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  iii. 
2t.  Sway;  control. 

That  whilome  here  bare  swinge  among  the  best. 

SadariUe,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags.,  st.  26. 
Holy  church  hath  borne  a  great  smnge. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  pi  12, 

[side-note. 
swinge^t  (swinj),  v.  t.    [An  irreg.,  appar.  forced, 
form,  with  inserted  w,  of  singe :  see  singe.']    To 
singe. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  swinged  all  his  face. 

Spenser,  'S.  Q.,  I.  xi.  28. 

SWinge^t  (swinj),  n.     [<  swinge^,  v."]    A  singe. 

Beau,  and  Fl. 
swinge-buckler  (swini'bnk"l6r),  n.    [<  swmge^, 

v.,  +  obj.  luckier.']    A  swash-bnekler. ■ 

You  had  not  tour  such  gwinge-iucMers  in  all  the  inns  o' 
court  again.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  24. 

swingeing  (swin'jing),  p.  a.  [Also  swinging; 
ppr.  of  swvnge\  v.]    Great;  huge.     [CoUoq.] 

When  I  said  now  I  will  begin  to  lie,  did  I  not  tell  you 
a  swinging  Lie  then,  when  I  had  been  accustomed  to  lie 
for  so  many  Years,  and  I  had  also  told  a  Lie  just  the 
Moment  before? 

N.  BaUey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  271. 
A  twinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lullaby. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iv.  3. 

I  don't  advise  you  to  go  to  law ;  but,  if  your  jury  were 

Christians,  they  must  give  swingeing  damages,  that 's  all. 

Fieldimg,  Joseph  Andrews,  ii.  S. 

Christmas  eve  was  a  shiny  cold  night,  a  creaking  cold 

night,  a  placid,  calm,  swingeing  cold  night. 

6.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  264. 

swingeingly  (swin'jing-li),  adv.  Hugely;  vast- 
ly; greatly.    Also  swingimgly.     [CoUoq.] 

swingel  (swing'gl;  sometimes  swin'jel,  with 
reference  to  swinge),  n.  If.  An  obsolete  spell- 
ing of  swingle'^. — 2.  Same  as  swingle^,  2. 

Floors  send  up  the  sound 
Of  the  ewin^eVs  measured  stroke. 
F.  Imcos,  quoted  in  The  Academy,  Jan.  26, 1890,  p.  69. 

swinger^  (swing'er),  n.    [<  swing  +  -ej-i.]    One 

who  or  that  which  swings. 
swinger^  (swin'jSr),  n,    [<  swinge^  +  -er^.]    1. 

One  who  or  that  which  swinges. —  2.  Anytiiing 

very  great  or  astonishing;  a  stunner;  hence, 

a  bold  lie;  a  whopper.     [Colloq.] 

Wext  crowne  the  bowle  full 
With  gentle  lambs-wool ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 
With  store  of  ale  too ; 
And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  wassaile  a  stffinger. 

Berriek,  Twelfe  Night. 
How  will  he  rap  out  presently  half  a  dozen  swingers,  to 
get  off  cleverly! 

Echard,  Obs.  on  Ans.  to  Cont.  of  Clergy,  p.  169. 

swing-handle  (swing'han"dl),  n.  A  handle  of 
any  utensil  fitted  on  one  or  more  pivots;  es- 
pecially, a  bail,  or  upright  arched  Tiandle,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  dropped  orraised  at  pleasure. 

swinging^  (swing'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  swing, 
v.]  The  act  of  moving  back  and  forth ;  espe- 
cially, the  sport  or  pastime  of  moving  in  a 
swing. 

Swinging  ...  is  a  childish  sport,  in  which  the  per- 
former is  seated  upon  the  middle  of  a  long  rope,  fastened 
at  both  ends,  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
higher  above  his  head  the  better. 

Srutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  399. 

swinging^  (swing'ing),  jj.  a.  [Ppr.  of  swimg,  v.] 
Having  or  marked  by  a  free  sweeping  move- 
ment like  or  suggesting  that  of  a  pendulum :  as, 
a  swinging  step.  See  cuts  under  sign  smAphono- 
graph. 

swinging^  (swin'jing),  j?.  a.    See  swingeing. 

swinging-block  (swing'ing-blok),  n.  Same  as 
swing-stock, 

swinging-boom  (swing'ing-b8m),  n.  A  boom 
having  one  end  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
abreast  of  the  fore  swifter,  used  at  sea  to  ex- 
tend the  foot  of  the  lower  studdingsail.  In 
port  it  is  swung  out  at  right  angles  so  that 
boats  may  be  fastened  to  it.  Also  called  lower 
boom. 

SWlnginglyl  (swing'ing-li),  achi.  In  an  oscil- 
lating or  swaying  manner. 

The  fiendish  groans  of  the  camels,  as  they  stalked  suiing- 
ingly  along.  O'Dmuman,  Merv,  z. 

swingingly^  (swin'jing-li),  adv.     See  swinge- 
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swinging-post  (swing'ing-post),  n.  The  post 
to  which  a  gate  is  hung. 

swinging-saw  (swing'ing-s&), «.  A  saw  swing- 
ing from  an  axis  overhead ;  a  swing-saw. 

SWingism  (swing'izm),  n.  [<  Swing  (see  def .) 
+  -ism.]  In  JEng.  hist.,  the  practices  of  those 
agitators  who,  from  1830  to  1833,  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  threatening  letters  signed 
' '  Swing  "  or  "  Captain  Swing  "  to  farmers,  landed 
proprietors,  etc.,  commanding  them  to  give  up 
the  use  of  the  threshing-machine,  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  their  employees,  etc.,  and  in  case  of 
non-compliance  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  obnoxious  person's  property ;  incendiarism 
in  the  fancied  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
agricultural  laborers. 

Thus,  at  one  time^  we  have  burking — at  another,  swing- 
ism— now  suicide  is  in  vogue. 

Bul/wer,  Kight  and  Morning. 

swing-jack  (swing'jak),  n.  A  jack  used  to  re- 
place derailed  cars  on  a  railway-track. 

swing-knife  (swing'mf),  n.  Same  as  swingle^,  1. 

swingle^  (swing'gl),  n,  [Formerly  also  swingel; 
<  ME.  swingle,  swingel,  swengyl,<  AS.  swingel  (pi. 
swingla,  swincgla),  a  whip,  scourge,  flaU,  a  blow, 
swingele,  a  scourging  (=  MD.  swinghel,  swen- 
ghel,  a  swingle,  =  MHG.  swenkel,  swengil,  Q. 
schwengel,  a  clapper  (of  a  bell),  handle  (of  a 
pump),  beam,  bar,  lever,  etc.),  with  noun  for- 
mative -el  (-le),  <  swingan,  swing:  see  swing, 
swinge^.  Cf .  G.  schwinge,  schming-stoek,  a  swin- 
gle.] 1.  A  wooden  instrument  used  for  beat- 
ing flax  and  scraping  from  it  the  woody  parts. 
Also  swing-kmife,  swingle-staff,  swiMgling-knife  or 


Swengyl,  tax  flax  or  hempe.    Excudium. 

Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  482. 

2.  That  part  of  a  flail  which  falls  upon  the  grain 
in  threshing;  a  swipple.  [Local.] — 3.  A  kind 
of  spoke  or  lever,  like  the  hand-spike  of  a  cap- 
stan, used  in  turning  the  barrel  in  wire-draw- 
ing.— 4.  One  of  the  radiating  arms  by  which 
the  roller  of  a  plate-press  is  turned. 
swingle^  (swing'gl), v.  *. ;  pret.  and pp.swimgled, 
ppr.  swinglmg.  [<  ME.  swinglen,  swingilen  = 
MD.  swimghelen,  D.  ^wimgelen;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  clean,  as  flax,  by  beating  and  scraping 
with  a  swingle  or  swing-knife. 

I  bete  and  swyngylle  flex.  Bel.  AnMq.,  II.  197. 

Following  the  dog,  approached  the  jolly-faced  father 
of  Margaret  from  the  barn,  where  he  had  been  swingling 
flax.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  tops  of  without  pulling  up 
the  roots,  as  weeds. 

swingle^  (swing'gl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swingled, 
ppr.  swingling.  [A  freq.  from  swing.  Cf .  Icel. 
svingla,  stray  to  and  fro,  =  Dan.  svingle,  reel.] 
1.  To  dangle ;  wave  hanging.  Imp.  Diet. —  2t. 
To  swing  for  pleasure.    Imp.  Diet. 

swingle-bar  (swing' gl-bar), ».  Same  as  swi/ngle- 
tree.    De  Quincey PViaion  of  Sudden  Death. 

S'wingle-Staff  (swing 'gl-staf),  n.  Same  as 
swingle^,  1. 

swingletail  (swing'gl-tal),  n.  The  thrasher  or 
fox-shark,  Alopias  iiulpes.  See  cut  under  Alo- 
pias. 

SWingletree  (swing'gl-tre),  n.  [<  ME.  swingle- 
tre,  swyngletre;  <  swingle,  swingle,  lit.  'a  swing- 
er,' or  that  which  swings,  +  tree :  see  swingle^ 
and  tree.  This  word  is  also  used  in  the  corrupt- 
ed form  singletree.  Cf.  axletree.]  A  cross-bar, 
pivoted  at  the  middle,  to  which  the  traces  are 
fastened  in  a  ca,rt,  carriage,  plow,  etc.  From  sin- 
gletree,  a  coiruption  of  swingletree,  arose  the  name  dovble- 
tree  for  the  equalizing-bar  to  which  a  pair  of  animals  is 
hitched  by  means  of  a  pair  of  swingletrees,  each  center- 
bolted  and  swinging  freely  like  the  doubletree  itself.  The 
extent  of  swing  of  the  doubletree  is  generally  limited  by  a 
chain  or  strap  passing  to  the  fore  axle  on  each  side.  The 
swingletree  gives  freedom  of  alternating  action  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  horse,  and  also  prevents  that  motion  from 
being  communicated  to  the  vehicle.  In  the  case  of  the 
doubletree  it  further  correlates  and  equalizes  the  traction 
of  the  two  animals  composing  the  team.    Also  swingtree, 


swingietree-hook  ( swing 'gl-tre-huk),  n.  A 
curved  metallic  hook  joined  to  a  ring  which  is 
fltted  over  the  end  of  a  swingletree.  The  hook 
receives  the  trace  coming  on  its  side. 

swingling-knife  (swing'gling-nif),  n.  Same  as 
swingle^  1. 

swingling-macbine  (swing'gling-marshen"),  n. 
A  machine  for  swingling  flax.  i 

SWingling-Staflf  (swing'gling-stM ),  n.  Same  as 
swingle^,  1. 

SWingling-tow  (swing'gling-to),  n.  The  coars- 
est fiber  yielded  by  the  stalks  of  flax.  It  in- 
cludes that  from  which  the  woody  particles  can- 
not be  perfectly  removed  in  the  process  of 
swingling. 


swink 

swing-motion  (swing'm6'''shgn),  n.  In  railway 
rolling-stock,  an  arrangement  of  springs,  hang- 
ers, svringing-bolster,  and  other  parts  of  a  car- 
truck  that  enables  the  car-body  to  sway  or  swing 
laterally  on  the  truck.  A  car-truck  arranged  in 
this  way  is  called  a  swing^motion  truck.  See 
out  under  car-truck. 

swing-pan  (swing'pan),  n.  In  sugar-manuf.,  a 
sugar-pan  with  a  spout,  hinged  at  one  side  so 
that  it  can  be  tipped  to  pour  out  the  syrup  by 
lifting  the  opposite  edge. 

swing-plow  (swing'plou),  n.  1.  Any  plow  with- 
out wheels. — 2.  A  turn-wrest  plow,  or  side- 
hill  plow. 

swing-press  (swing'pres),  n.  A  baling-press 
the  box  of  wmch  is  suspended  from  above  by 
a  screw  on  which  it  winds  as  it  is  rotated.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

swing-saw  (swing's^,),  n.  A  circular  saw  sus- 
pended at  the  lower  end  of  a  swinging  frame 
over  a  bench,  used  by  moving  it  over  blocks 
which,  from  their  weight  or  shape,  cannot  con- 
veniently be  fed  to  the  saw.    E.  S.  Knight. 

swing-shelf  (swing'shelf ),  n.  A  hanging  shelf, 
or  set  of  hanging  shelves. 

A  swing-shelf  was  loaded  with  shot-pouches,  bullet- 
moulds,  powder-horns,  and  fishing-tackle. 

f.  Jndd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 

swing-stock  (swing' stok),  n.  In  flax-dressing, 
an  upright  piece  of  timber  set  in  a  foot-piece, 
and  having  a  blunt  edge  at  the  top,  over  which 
flax  is  laid  to  be  beaten  with  a  sword-shaped 
wooden  implement  called  a  swingle,  in  the  oper- 
ation known  as  swingling,  whereby  the  shives 
are  beaten  out  of  previously  retted  and  broken 
flax  to  separate  the  harl.  This  method  has  been 
superseded  by  modem  flax-dressing  machines. 
Also  called  swinging-block. 

swing-swang  (swing'swang),  a.  [A  varied  re- 
duplication of  swing.]  Swinging;  drawling. 
HaUiwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

swing-swang  (swing'swang),  n.  [Cf.  swing- 
swang,  a.]  A  swing  back  and  forth ;  an  oscil- 
lation, as  of  a  pendulum:  an  imitative  word. 
[Colloq.] 

The  time  taken  by  a  simple  pendulum  to  effect  one 
complete  oscillation — one  swing-frwang — depends  on  the 
square  root  of  its  length,  and  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  local  acceleration  of  gravity. 

A.  Baniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  viii. 

swing-table  (swing'ta^bl),  n.  In  a  machine  for 
polishing  plate-glass,  a  movable  table  or  bed 
to  which  a  plate  of  glass  is  cemented  for  pol- 
ishing.   Also  called  runner. 

swing-tool  (swing'tbl),  n.  In  flne  metal-work, 
a  holder  which  swings  on  horizontal  centers, 
so  that  it  win  yield  to  unequal  pressures,  and 
hold  a  plate  resting  on  it  flat  against  the  face 
of  a  file.    E.  S.  Knight. 

swingtree  (swing'tre),  n.    Same  as  swingletree. 

swing-trot  (swing'trot),  n.  A  swinging  trot. 
[Bare.] 

With  an  appearance  of  great  hurry  and  business,  and 
smoking  a  short  travelling-pipe,  he  proceeded  on  a  long 
swing  trot  through  the  muddy  lanes  of  the  metropolis. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  205. 

swing-wheel  (swing'hwel),  n.  The  wheel  in  a 
timepiece  which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a 
watch  or  balance-clock  it  is  called  the  balance- 
wheel. 

swinish  (swi'nish),  a.  [<  ME.  *swinish  (So.  swi- 
nis)  (=  MHG.  swinisch,  G.  schweinisch  =  Dan. 
svinsk) ;  <  swine  +  -is/A.]  Befitting  swine ;  like 
swine;  gross;  hoggish;  brutal;  beastly:  as,  a 
swinish  drimkard  or  sot. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 

Milton,  ComuSj  1.  776. 

swinishly  (swi'nish-li),  adv.  In  a  swinish  man- 
ner.   Bailey,  1731. 

swinishness  (swi'nish-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  swinish.    Bailey,  1731. 

swinkt  (swingk),  V.  [<  ME.  swinken,  swynken 
(pret.  swank,  swanc,  swonc,  pp.  svjunken,  swon- 
ken),  <  AS.  swincan  (pret.  swanc,  pp.  swun-cen), 
labor,  work  hard;  appar.  another  form,  differ- 
entiated in  use,  of  swingan,  swing:  see  swing.] 
I.  intrans.  To  toil ;  labor;  drudge;  slave. 

Clerkes  that  aren  crouned  [tonsured  clerks]  of  kynde  vn- 
1  derstondyng 

Sholde  nother  swynke  ne  swete  ne  swere  at  enqnestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  57. 

If  he  be  poure,  she  helpeth  hym  to  swynke. 

Clumcer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  98. 

Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worldes  good. 
For  which  men  simnck  and  sweat  incessantly. 
Fro  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  vil.  8. 
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II.  trans.  To  cause  to  toil  or  drudge;  tire 
■with  labor;  overlabor. 

The  swinKd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat. 

UuUm,  Oomus,  1.  293. 

swinkt  (swingk),  n.  [<  ME.  swink,  <  AS.  geswinc, 
labor;  from  the  verb.]    ToU;  labor;  drudgery. 

01  my  ewink  yet  blered  is  myn  ye. 
Chatuier,  FroL  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  176. 

swinkert  (swlng'kSr),  n.     [<  ME.  sviinleere ;  < 
swink  +  -erl.]    A  laborer. 

A  trewe  swynkere  and  a  good  was  he. 

GhoAimr.  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  BSl. 


swinney,  n.    Same  as 

svripe  (swip),  v.  i.  and  *. ;  pfet.  and  pp.  swiped, 
ppr.  sw^ing.  [In  earlier  use  with  a  short  vowel, 
as  if  mod.  *swip;  <  ME.  sioippen  (pret.  swipte),  i 
AS.  swipian,  move  quickly,  =  leel.  svipa,  move 
quickly,  swoop,  also  whip ;  aMn  to  sweep,  swoop, 
swift.]  1 .  To  strike  with  a  long  or  wide  sweep- 
ing blow;  deliver  a  hard  blow  or  stroke  with 
the  full  swing  of  the  arms ;  strike  or  drive  with 
great  force.     [Colloq.] 

Swipte  hire  of  that  heaned. 

hiife  (if  St.  EtMierine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2452. 
The  first  ball  of  the  over  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
twiping  with  all  his  force. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bngby,  ii.  8. 

A  vulgar  but  strong  expression  in  the  South  for  a  se- 
vere heating  is  "He  sioiped  up  the  very  earth  with  him," 
or  "He  swiped  the  whole  thing  out" — in  these  cases 
meaning  about  the  same  as  sweep. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  46. 

2t.  To  drink,  or  drink  off,  hastily.— 3.  To 
snatch ;  steal  by  snatching ;  steal.  [Slang.] 
swipe  (swip),  n.  [<  ME.  swipe  =  Icel.  svipr,  a 
swoop,  a  glimpse,  look:  see  swipe,  t).]  1.  Same 
as  sweep,  10. — 2.  A  hard  blow;  a  stroke  with 
the  full  swing  of  the  arms,  as  in  cricket  or  golf. 
[Colloq.] 

Swipe,  "a  blow," as  "Jack  made  aszcijjeat  himwithhis 
knife,"  though  not  very  elegant,  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  the  South,  and  doubtless  West  also. 

Trane.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  44. 

In  driving  for  Xel-el-Kebir  [a  golf-hole],  Kirk  had  a  long 
mipe  off  the  tee.  The  Field,  Sept.  4, 1886,  p.  377. 

swipe-beam  (swip'bem),  n.    The  counterpoise 

lever  of  a  drawbridge. 

SWiper  (swT'pfer),  ».  [<  swipe  +-eri.]     One  who 

swipes ;  one  who  gives  a  strong  blow.  [Colloq.] 

Jack  Haggles,  the  long-stop,  toughest  and  burliest  of 

boys,  commonly  called  "Swiper  Jack." 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  ii.  8. 

swipes  (swips),  n.  [Also  swypes;  <  swipe,  «.] 
Poor,  washy  beer;  a  kind  of  small  beer ;  hence, 
by  extension,  malt  liquor  in  general.  [Vulgar.] 

The  twopenny  is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  small  swipes — 
small  swipes — more  of  hop  than  malt — with  your  leave 
I'll  try  your  black  bottle.     Scott,  Kedgauntlet,  letter  xiii. 

SWipey  (swi'pi),  a.  [<  swipe  +  -^1.]  Drunk, 
especially  with  malt  liquor.     [Slang.] 

"Heain'till.  He's  only  a  little  swi^My,  yon  know."  Mr. 
Bailey  reeled  in  his  boots  to  express  intoxication. 

Diekens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxvilL 

swiple,  n.    See  swipple. 
swippet,  i>.    See  swipe. 

SWipper  (swip'6r),  a.    [Se. ,  also  swippert;<  MB. 

sweper,  swypyr;  at.  leel.  svipall,  svipull,  agile  (t), 

shifty,  changeable,  <  svipa,  swoop :  see  swipe.'} 

Nimble ;  quick.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Swypyr,  or  delyvyr.    Agilis.         Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  484. 

swipple  (swip'l),  n.     [Also,  less  prop.,  swiple, 

also  swipel,  So.  contr.  sovple,  soople;  <  swipe  + 

-le,  a  formative.]    That  part  of  the  flail  that 

falls  upon  the  grain  in  threshing.   Also  swingle. 

Swire  (swir),  n.     [<  ME.  swire,  swyre,  sweore, 

awere,  sweere,  swiere,  swyer,  <  AS.  swyra,  swvra, 

swura,  swedra  =  leel.  sviri,  the  neck.]     If.  The 

neck. 

Heo  makede  him  faire  chere, 
And  tok  him  abute  the  swere. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  404. 

For  to  rent  in  many  place 
Hir  clothis,  and  lor  to  tere  hir  swire. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  L  326. 

2.  A  depression  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain  or 
hill ;  a  hoUow  between  two  hills.  Also  written 
swyre,  sware. 

swirl  (sw6rl),  V.  [<  Norw.  svirla,  whirl  round, 
freq.  oisverra  =  Sw.  svirra  =  Dan.  svirre,  whirl, 
orig.  hum,  =  Gt.  schwirren,  whir,  chirp.  Cf. 
wMrl  a,B  Telated  to  whir. 2  I.  intrans.  To  form 
eddies;  whirl  in  eddies;  have  a  whirling  mo- 
tion; whirl  about. 

He  .  .  .  sat  lor  several  hours  on  a  bench  looking  at  the 
muddy  current  as  it  swirled  by. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  837. 

And  the  straw  in  the  yard  swirling  round  and  round. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xli. 


GllO 
II,  trans.  To  give  a  whirling  motion  to. 
The  lower  lall,  though  less  exposed,  was  yet  violently 
swirled  and  torn  and  thrashed  about  in  its  narrow  cafion. 
The  Century,  XL.  498. 

swirl  (swerl),  n.  [<  swirl,  «.]  1.  A  whirling 
motion;  an  eddy,  as  of  water;  gyration;  whirl. 

Headlong  I  darted ;  at  one  eager  swirl 

Gain'd  its  bright  portal.      Zeats,  Bndymion,  ui. 

There  was  a  rush  and  a  swirl  along  the  surlaoe  ol  the 
stream,  and  "  Caiman  I  caiman  1 "  shouted  twenty  voices ; 
...  the  moonlight  shone  on  a  great  swtolmg  eddy,  while 
aU  held  their  breaths.  Zingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxv. 

Hence  — 2.  Specifically,  in  angling,  the  rush  of 
a  fish  through  the  water  when  it  rises  to  a  fly. 
— 3.  A  twist  or  convolution,  as  in  the  grain  of 
wood;  a  curl;  a  spot  marked  by  swirling. — 4. 
Same  as  swire,  2. 

Another  word  used  in  the  Lake  District  with  the  mean- 
ing ol  "pass,"  or  depression  in  a  mountain  range,  is  swirl 
(spelled  also  swirrel),  as  seen  in  the  names  "Swirl  Band," 
Helvellyn,  and  "Swirl  Edge,"  near  Coniston. 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Names  and  Places,  p.  138. 

swilly  (sw6r'li),  a.  [Also  swirUe;  <  swirl  +  -^1.] 
1.  Wlurling;  eddying,  as  a  stream. — 2.  FuU 
of  contortions  or  twists ;  entangled :  applied 
to  grass,  etc.  [Scotch.]- 3.  Pull  of  knots; 
knaggy.    Burns,  Halloween. 

swirt  (sw6rt),  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  squirt. 

swish  (swish),  V.  [Imitative ;  cf .  swasJi^,  switch.'^ 

1.  trans.  1.  To  flog;  lash.     [Slang.] 

Having  to  hide  behind  a  haystack  to  smoke  a  penny 
cigar,  with  constant  anticipation  of  being  caught  and 
swished.  E.  Yates,  Eifty  Years  of  London  Life,  L  ii. 

2.  To  flourish;  brandish;  make  quick,  cutting 
motions  with;  switch. 

And  backward  and  forward  he  swished  his  long  tail 
As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

Coleridge,  The  Devil's  Thoughts  (ed.  1799). 

3.  To  affect  by  swishing:  as,  to  swish  off  the 
heads  of  flowers  with  a  cane. 

II.  intrans.  To  move,  or  make  a  movement, 
with  a  swash  or  flourish,  or  with  a  sound  like 
the  washing  of  small  waves  on  the  shore,  or  of 
swift  movement  through  the  air,  of  which  the 
word  swish  is  imitative. 

The  rustic  who  was .  .  .  nmsAin^  through  the  grass  with 
his  scythe  .  .  .  looked  up. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  x. 

I  lingered  in  the  lane,  where  the  ferns  began  to  have  a 
newer  look,  and  on  the  bridge  over  the  little  river,  bordered 
by  yellow-ta^seled  willows  and  swishing  with  a  pleasant 
murmur  against  its  grassy  banks. 

The  Atlantic,  LXIII.  718. 

swish  (swish),  ».  l<.  swish,  v.l  1.  A  sound  as 
of  water  lappimg  the  shore,  or  of  swift  move- 
ment through  the  air;  a  rustling. 

The  air  was  musical  with  the  song  of  birds,  the  swish 
of  the  scythe.  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  2, 1879. 

The  sv^h  and  splash  of  the  waves. 

Scribner's  Xag.,  VIII.  276. 
2.  A  swish-broom. 

S'wish  (swish),  aSm.  [An  elliptical  use  of  smish, 
m.]  In  a  swishing  manner,  or  with  a  swishing 
sound ;  with  a  swish.     [Colloq.] 

5j»isA  went  the  whip;  the  buggy  gavea  jerk  and  whirled 
quickly  past  her.  Saibner's  Mag.,  VIII.  665. 

swish-broom  (swish'brbm),  n.  A  small  broom, 
usually  made  of  cane-cuttings  or  of  twigs 
bunched  together,  and  having  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  hearth-broom,  it  is  used  lor  various  pur- 
poses In  the  arts,  as  for  sprinkling  water  upon  fires  by 
blacksmiths,  for  cleaning  pots  and  vessels  by  varnish- 
makers,  etc. 

swisher  (swish'fer),  n.  [<  swish  +  -eri.]  One 
who  swishes  or  flogs.     [Colloq.] 

A  desperate  swisher  the  doctor,  as  I  had  cause  to  know, 
and  not  overburdened,  to  my  thinking,  with  tact,  judg- 
ment, or  impartiality. 

K  Yates,  Fifty  Years  of  London  Life,  I.  ii. 

swish-swash  (swish'swosh),  n.     [<   swish  + 
swash;    or  a  varied  reduplication   of  swish. 
Also  swish-swish.']     1.   A  swishing  action  or 
sound;  a  swish. 
The  frequent  swish-smsh  of  the  water. 

M.  Scott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  vlil. 

2.  Slops;  a  wishy-washy  beverage. 

There  is  a  kind  of  swishswash  made  also  in  Essex,  and 

diuerse  other  places,  with  honicombs  and  water,  which 

the  homelie  countrie  wiues,  putting  some  pepper  and  a 

little  other  spice  among,  call  mead. 

,  Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  ii.  6. 

The  small  sour  swish-swash  of  the  poorer  vintages  of 
France.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  m  England,  IV.  66. 
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which  the  peculiar  texture  ol  stockinet  is  imitated.— 
Swiss  drill.  See  dritn.—Swiaa  embroidery,  (a) 
Needlework  in  white  on 
white,  especially  in  wash- 
able materials :  common  in 
Switzerland.  (6)  An  imita- 
tion of  this,  made  by  mar 
cMnery,  which  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the 
real  needlework. — Swiss 
guards,  bodies  of  merce- 
nary soldiers  recruited  from 
Switzerland,  long  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France  and  other 
countries.  These  merce- 
naries continued  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Naples  and  else- 
where in  the  nineteenth 
century,  although  the  prac- 
tice was  disapproved  by  the 
Swiss  federal  and  cantonal 
authorities.  A  small  com- 
pany of  Swiss  guards  is  still 
in  the  pay  of  the  Pope  at 
Home.— Swiss  head- 
dress, a  head-dress  sup- 
posed to  be  imitated  from 
the  customary  way  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  of  the  peasant 
women  in  some  cantons  of 
Switzerland :  as  usually  un- 
derstood, it  consists  of  two 
long  plaits  behind  tied  with 
ribbons,  as  is  usual  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  In  France 
the  wearing  of  the  hair  loose  over  the  shoulders  is  often 
similarly  designated.— SWisS  melllot,  a  plant,  TrigoneUtt 
cterulea.  —  Swiss  muBlln,  light  and  thin  cotton  cloth 
made  in  Switzerland,  where  the  manufacture  has  been 
established  for  a  long  period ;  especially,  such  cloth  hav- 
ing a  simple  pattern  ol  dots  or  small  sprigs.— SwlSB  Pine. 
See  pinel.—  Swiss  plover  or  sandpiper,  Sgu/Uarofa  hel- 
vetica, a  large  plover  having  lour  toes  like  a  sandpiper :  an 
old  book-name.  See  cvdxmdei  Squatarola.—SmBB  Stone- 
pine.  See stone-pine,rm6ieT pine^. —  SwlSB  BWOrd.  See 
swordi.—  SwiBB  tapeworm,  the  broad  tape,  Bothrioce- 
phalus  lotus.— Swiss  tea.    See  teal. 

II.  n.  [Plural  formerly  Swisses,  now  Swiss."] 
A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Switzerland,  a  re- 
public of  Europe,  surrounded  by  Prance,  Italy, 
and  the  Austrian  and  German  empires. 

The  lortune  of  the  Swisses  of  late  years,  which  are  bred 
in  a  barren  and  mountainous  country,  is  not  to  be  lorgot- 
ten.  Bacon,  Speech  lor  Naturalization,  Works  (ed. 

[Spedding),  X.  324. 

Swissert  (swis'^r),  n.     An  obsolete  form  of 


Unifonn  of  the  Papal  Swiss 
Guard  about  iSoo. 


Swiss  (swis),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Suisse,  <  G. 
Schweie,  Switzerland,  Schweizer,  a  Swiss.  Cf. 
Swisser.]  I.  o._  Of  or  belongihg  to  Switzer- 
land or  the  Swiss — Swiss  cambric,  a  fine  variety 
ol  Swiss  muslin.- Swiss  darning,  a  kind  ol  darning  in 


Leading  three  thousand  muster'd  men  in  pay, 
01  French,  Scot&  Alman,  Suiisser,  and  the  Dutch ; 
01  native  English,  fled  beyond  the  sea, 
Whose  number  neer  amounted  to  as  much. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iv.  17. 

SWissing  (swis'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  *swiss,  v.] 
In  bleaching,  the  calendering  of  bleached  cloths 
after  dampening  the  goods,  as  performed  by 
passing  them  between  pairs  of  rollers  techni- 
cally called  bowls.  One  ol  each  pair  is  made  of  com- 
pressed paper  sheets,  and  the  other  is  a  hollow  steam- 
heated  iron  cylinder— the  action  of  these  rollers  being 
that  of  pressure  or  friction,  or  both. 

switch  (swich),'«.  [Pprmerly  also  swieh;  an 
assibilated  form  of  *swick,  <  MD.  swick,  a  whip, 
a  switch,  also  a  brandishing,  <  swicken,  swing, 
wag ;  cf .  Icel.  sveigr,  svigi  =  Norw.  svige,  sveg  = 
Sw.  sveg,  a  switch;  connected  with  Sw.  sviga, 
bend ;  cf .  sway,  swing.  With  swing  is  ult.  con- 
nected MD.  swanck,  a  switch,  <  swancken,  D. 
swanken,  bend.]  1.  A  small  flexible  twig  or 
rod. 
BeU.  Shall 's  to  horse?  here 's  a  tickler ;  heigh,  to  horse  I 
May.  Come,  switch  and  spurs !  let 's  mount  our  chevals ; 
merry,  quoth  a'.   Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  8. 

She  had  out  a  willow  suritch  In  her  morning's  walk,  al- 
most as  long  as  a  boy's  fishing-rod. 

Scott,  Heart  ol  Mid-Lothian,  xxxL 

2.  A  mechanical  device  for  shifting  a  moving 
body,  or  a  current  of  electricity,  etc.,  from  one 
course  or  track  to  another.  Speciflcally— (o)  In 
railroads,  in  Its  simplest  lorm,  two  parallel  lengths  ol  rails 
joined  together  by  rods,  pivoted  at  one  end,  and  free  to 
move  at  the  other  end,  lorming  a  part  ol  the  track  at  its 
junction  with  a  branch  or  siding.  The  switch-rails  rest  on 
metal  plates  laid  on  the  sleepers,  and,  by  means  of  a  rod 
fastened  to  their  free  ends,  can  be  moved  sidewlse.  The 
ends  ol  the  next  pair  ol  rails  and  the  ends  ol  the  first  pato 
ol  the  siding  or  branch  are  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  by 
the  movement  ol  the  switch  either  pair  may  be  brought  in 
line  with  the  track,  and  any  car  or  engine  passing  the  switch 
will  be  guided  upon  the  rails  to  which  the  switch  is  direct- 
ed. Such  a  switch  maybeusedto  connect  several  lines  ol 
rails.  The  objection  to  this  lorm  ol  switch  is  that  a  car 
moving  on  a  track  not  connected  with  the  switch  is  liable 
to  be  derailed  by  running  off  the  open  ends  of  the  track. 
This  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  safety-switohes,  of  which 
there  are  various  forms.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these 
is  the  split  switch,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  rails.  Instead  of 
being  square,  are  drawn  out  (split)  to  a  thin  edge  so  as  to 
lie  close  against  the  side  ol  the  nextrail.  The  narrow  rails 
used  are  flexible  and  are  fitted  with  springs,  so  that  in  the 
event  ol  a  displacement  ol  the  switeh  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  wheels  will  cause  the  points  to  move  back  and  thus 
kee^  the  wheels  on  the  line,  the  points  returning  to  their 
original  position  by  the  recoil  of  the  springs.  Another 
form  ol  salety-swltch  is  designed  to  keep  unbroken  the 


switch 

track  of  the  main  line,  so  ttiat  the  main-line  rails  are  not 
cut  at  all.  To  use  this  f  onn  of  switch  the  levers  are  moved, 
and  the  car  rises  on  an  inclined  rail  and  passes  over  the 
main  rails  to  the  siding.    A  great  number  of  devices  have 
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Switches. 
Figs.  I  and  2.  Point-switches,  or  Split  Switches.  Fig.  3.  Stub-switch. 
Fig.  4.  Double-slip  Switch.  Fig.  5.  Section  of  iig.i.  a,(Z,uiaintTack5: 
d,  o,  branch  tracks,  or  sidings :  c,  c,  single  frogs ;  €\c',  double  frogs ;  d, 
switch-bar  or  -rod  (that  nearest  the  point  is  called  \hefr0nt  rod) ;  ff, 
switch-stand,  with  butterfly-signal  and  lamp.  In  fig.  4  the  switches 
are  shown  as  arranged  at  a  crossing  for  shifting  a  tram  from  one  track 
to  another  in  either  direction.  The  outer  rails  in  point-switches  are 
full  rails  and  rigidly  spiked  to  the  ties,  while  the  itmer  are  mov- 
able and  taper  to  a  point  (whence  the  term  split,  as  applied  to  them, 
is  derived).  In  stub-switches  the  rails  are  full,  and  the  rails  of  Uie 
main  track  adjacent  to  the  branch  as  well  as  the  branch  rails  are 
rigid,  while  the  movable  rails  are  on  that  part  of  the  main  track  which 
meets  the  branch.  The  double-slip  switch  is  simply  composed  of  four 
point-switches. 

been  invented  to  make  switches  more  safe,  to  render  thf  m 
automatic  (as  at  the  terminus  of  a  line  where  the  engine  is 
to  be  shifted  to  the  other  end  of  a  train),  to  render  them 
Interlocking,  so  that  no  one  switch  of  a  system  can  be 
oi>ened  without  locking  all  others,  and  to  connect  them 
^ith  signals  and  annunciators.  Switches  in  one  yard  are 
now  commonly  controlled  by  mQans  of  long  levers  with  a 
central  tower  from  which  one  switchman  can  see  and  con- 
trol them  all.  (&)  In  teleg.,  a  device  used  to  make  or  break 
a  circuit,  to  join  two  lines  of  wire  or  a  main  wire  with  a 
branch  wire,  or  to  connect  any  telegraph,  telephone,  elec- 
tric-light, or  electric-signal  wires  in  any  manner.  The  most 
simple  form  of  switch  is  a  lever  pivoted  at  one  end  and 
connected  with  one  circuit,  and,  by  its  movement  lateral- 
ly, used  to  connect  that  circuit  with  one  of  several  others. 
Another  simple  form,  called  the  plfu^-  or  peg-switch,  con- 
sists of  a  metal  plug  or  peg  that  may  be  inserted  in  open- 
ings or  spaces  between  metal  rods  connected  with  different 
circuits.  The  peg  serves  as  a  bridge  to  join  different  cir- 
cuits. The  peg  may  also  be  connected  with  a  short  piece 
of  flexible  wire,  the  wire  serving  as  a  bridge  for  the  cur- 
rent. By  moving  the  peg  from  place  to  place  on  the  switch- 
board, the  wire  serves  as  a  switch  to  divert  the  current 
from  one  line  to  another.  See  swUehboard. 
3.  In  some  forms  of  gas-burner,  a  key  for  con- 
trolling the  amount  of  gas  allowed  to  pass 
throu^. — 4.  The  act  of  operating  a  switch: 
as,  to  make  a  flying  switch.    See  phrase  below. 

—  5.  A  quantity  of  long  hair,  secured  t()gether 
at  one  end,  worn  by  women  with  their  own 
hair  to  make  it  look  thicker.  Jute  or.  yak  is 
sometimes  used  with  or  in  place  of  hair,  being 
cheaper. — Hying  switch,  a  switch  operated  or  effected 
In  saSb.  a  way,  while  a  train  is  in  motion,  as  to  send  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  train  (previously  disconnected)  along 
different  lines.— Fole-Chauging  switch.  Same  as  pole- 
changer.    (See  also  pin-switch,  repladnff-switch.) 

switcll  (swich),  V.  [Formerly  also  swidh;  < 
switch,  n. ;  in  part  prob.  of  more  orig.  standing, 
representing  the  verb  from  which  switch  is  ult. 
derived.]  I,  trcms.  1.  To  strike  with  a  small 
tvdg  or  rod;  beat;  lash;  hence,  to  cut  or  drive 
as  with  a  switch. 

Go,  suMch  me  up  a  covey  of  young  scholars. 

Metcher,  Wit  without  Money,  ii.  4. 

,You  must  truss  up  a  cow's  tail  if  you  don't  want  to  be 
turitehed  when  you're  milking.      5.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  swing;  whisk. 

The  elephant  was  standing  swaying  his  trunk  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  smtehiim  his  tail  in  an  angry  manner. 
St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  846. 

3.  To  trim,  as  a  hedge.  HaMwell.  [Prov.Eng.] 

—  4.  In  rail.,  to  transfer' by  a  switch;  transfer 
from  one  line  of  rails  to  another. — 5.  In  elect, 
to  shift  to  another  circuit;  shunt. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  cut  at;  strike  at. 
Whilst  those  hardy  Scots  upon  the  firm  earth  bled. 
With  his  revengeful  sword  mrlch'd  after  them  that  fled. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xvili.  390. 

2.  To  move  off  on  a  switch,  or  as  if  on  a  switch. 
Two  branches  of  the  Alexandria  and  Lynchburg  [rail- 
way] line  twitch  oS  to  enter  the  VaUey  of  Virginia. 

Camte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  230. 

switchback  (swich'bak),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Char- 
acterized by  alternate  motion,  or  by  motion 
back  and  forth ;  pertaining  to  or  adapted  to 
use  on  a  switchback:  as,  a  switcKbach  method 
of  ascent ;  a  smtchhack  series  of  inclines ;  a 
switchback  railway.— Circular  switchback  rail- 
way, a  switchback  railway  which  is  circular  in  plan :  a 
form  much  employed  at  pleasure-resorts. 

II,  n.  1,  'A  railway  for  ascending  or  descend- 
ing steep  aocUvities,  in  which  a  practicable 
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grade  is  obtained  by  curving  the  track  alter- 
nately backward  and  forward  along  the  side 
of  the  slope.  Also  called  switchback  raiJma/y. — 
2.  By  extension,  an  inclined  railway  in  which 
the  movement  of  a  train  or  of  a  car  is  partly 
or  wholly  effected  by  gravity,  as  in  the  switch- 
back railway  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania, 
andrailways  eonstructedf orpfurposes  of  amuse- 
ment at  watering-places,  fairs,  and  pleasure- 
resorts.  In  many  of  these  the  car  first  runs  down  a  steep 
incline,  and  by  its  momentuih  is  carried  up  a  lesser  incline, 
alternate  ascents  and  descents  being  made  till  the  end  of 
the  course  is  reached. 

switch-bar  (swieh'bar),  m.  1.  The  bar  or  rod 
that  connects  the  movable  rails  of  a  switch  with 
a  switch-lever  at  the  side  of  the  track. —  2.  The 
movable  bar  of  a  switch  by  which  an  electric 
circuit  is  made  or  broken. 

switchboard  (swioh'bord),  n.  A  device  by 
means  of  which  interchangeable  connections 
can  be  established  readily  between  the  many 
circuits  employed  in  systems  of  telegraphy, 
telephony,  electric  lighting,  or  electric-power 
distribution.  A  common  form  consists  of  two  sets  of 
rods  or  plates  of  brass  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 


Telephone  Switchboard, 
a,  keyboard;  i,  cam-lever,  Which  puts  the  station  into  connection 
with  lines ;  c.  ringing-key,  which  is  used  to  ring  up  subscribers  \  ii,d', 
spring-jacks,  in  which  the  lines  terminate ;  e,  annunciators,  which  an- 
nounce the  call ;  y;  hog-trough,  which  enables  the  annunciators  to  be 
placed  in  a  conveniently  low  position:  £•,  receiver;  h,  transmitter; 
i,  switchboard-plugs,  used  in  pairs  and  attached  to  flexible  wires,  by 
which  one  line  is  connected  with  another ;  J,  J',  switchboard-cables, 
carrying  the  wires  to  the  spring-jacks;  ^,  weights  and  pulleys,  which 
take  up  the  slack  in  the  flexible  wires ;  /,  intermediate  distributing- 
board  ;  m,  condenser,  which  prevents  the  current  from  passing  from 
one  side  of  the  plug  to  the  other,  thereby  preventing  false  tests ;  «,  in- 
duction-coil for  transmitter. 

each  rod  carefully  insulated,  the  end  of  each  plate  or  strip 
being  joined  to  one  of  the  lines.  Any  one  of  these  may  be 
joined  to  any  other  by  means  of  metal  plugs  inserted  at 
the  point  where  the  corresponding  strips  cross  each  other. 
Many  kinds  of  switchboard  are  made,  each  being  adapted 
to  the  particular  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 
SWitchel  (swich'el),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
(Jririi  made  of  molasses  and  water,  and  some- 
times a  little  vinegar  and  ginger;  also,  rum 
and  water  sweetened  with  molasses,  formerly 
a  common  beverage  among  American  sailors ; 
hence,  in  sailors'  use,  any  strong  drink,  sweet- 
ened and  flavored.     [TJ.  S.] 

"  Come,  Molly,  pretty  dear,"  set  in  her  father,  "no  black- 
strap to-night ;  no  switchel,  or  ginger-pop." 

S.  Juid,  Margaret,  ii.  6. 

switcher  (swich'er),  n.  [<  switch  +  -eri.]  1. 
A  small  switch.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
2.  A  switchman.  PhiladelpMa  Times,  March 
11,  1886.  [Rare.]  — 3.  A  switching-engine. 
[U.  S.] 

switcher-gear  (swich '  er-ger),  n.  A  switch  with 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  operated.  The 
Mngineer,  LXVII.  220. 

switch-grass  (swich'gras),  n.  A  kind  of  panic- 
grass,  Panicum  virgatvm,  found  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  taU  species  with  a  large  pani- 
cle, of  some  use  among  wild  grasses. 

switching  (swich'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  switch, 
«.]     1.  A  beating  with  a  switch. 

The sjoiteMnff  dulled  him.  ,    ,„    ^ 

Beau,  and  M.,  Fan:  Maid  of  the  Inn,  i. 

2.  Trimming. —  3.  Shunting — switching  of 
hedges,  the  cutting  off  of  the  one  year's  growth  which 
protrudes  from  the  sides  of  the  hedges. 

switching-bill  (swich'tng-bil),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  pruning  hedges. 

switching-engine  (swioh'ing-en''jin),  n.  On  a 
railroad,  a  drilling-  or  yard-locomotive  used 


swither 

for  shifting  cars,  making  up  trains,  and  other 
yard-work,  it  is  usually  a  tank-engine,  and  is  often  car- 
ried without  trucks  on  a  rigid  wheel-base,  or  has  only  a 
pony-truck. 

switching-eye  (swich'ing-i),  n.  On  a  railroad, 
a  cast-iron  socket  at  the  corner  of  a  ear,  used 
for  the  attachment  of  a  chain  or  pushing-bar, 
to  admit  of  moving  the  car  by  an  engine  on  a 
parallel  track,  or  of  moving  the  car  by  horse- 
power.   Also  called  pull-iron. 

switching-ground  (swioh'ing-ground),  n.  A 
piece  of  ground,  open  or  inclosed,  where  cars 
are  switched  from  one  track  to  another  and 
trains  are  made  up.  Harper's  Mag. ,  LXXVin. 
266. 

switching-locomotive  (swich'ing  -16  -ko  -mo"- 
tiv),  n.    See  locomotive. 

switching-neck  (swich'ing-nek),  n.  The  Loui- 
siana heron,  as  found  in  the  Bahamas.  The 
Auk,  Jan.,  1891,  p.  77. 

switching-plug  (swich'ing-plug),  n.  A  small 
insulated  plug  used  to  connect  loops  or  circuits 
on  the  switchboard  of  a  telegraph  or  telephone 
central  station. 

switch-lantern  (swich'lan'tfem),  n.  On  a  rail- 
way, a  lantern  fixed  to  the  lever  of  a  switch, 
indicating  by  its  position,  or  the  color  of  the 
light  displayed,  the  condition  of  the  switch  and 
the  particular  track  which  is  open. 

switch-lever  (swich'lev"er),  n.  The  handle 
and  lever  which  control  a  switch. 

switchman  (swich 'man),  ». ;  pi.  switchmen 
(-men).  One  who  has'charge  of  one  or  more 
switches  on  a  railway;  a  pointsman. 

switch-motion  (swien'm6"shon),  n.  In  a  bob- 
inet-frame,  the  mechanism  which  reverses  the 
motion  of  the  bobbin  after  it  has  passed  a  sel- 
vage, and  causes  it  to  return  to  the  opposite 
selvage. 

switch-signal  (swich'sig"nal),  n.  On  a  rail- 
way, a  flag,  lantern,  or  sign-^Tsoard  used  to  indi- 
cate the  position  of  a  switch.  Such  a  signal  is 
often  so  arranged  that  the  movement  of  the 
switch  sets  it  automatically. 

switch-sorrel  (swich' sor" el),  n.    See  sorreP-. 

switch-stand  (swich'stand),  n.  A  stand  which 
supports  the  levers  by  which  railway-switches 
are  moved,  together  with  the  locking-arrange- 
ments, etc. 

switch-tender  (swich'ten'^d^r),  n.  A  switch- 
man. 

Her  husband,  who  is  now  smtch-t&nder,  lost  his  arm  in 
the  great  sma£h-up.  E.  E.  Hale,  Ten  Times  One,  i. 

switchy  (swioh'i),  a.  \<.  switch  +  -y^.l  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  switch.     [Rare.] 

It's  a  slender,  switchy  stock,  Mr.  Graven;  may  bend, 
may  break.    You  should  take  care  of  yourself. 

E.  S.  PhAps,  Sealed  Orders,  p.  167. 

2.  Whisking.     [Bare.] 

And  now  perhaps  her  switchy  tail 
Hangs  on  a  barn-door  from  a  nail. 

Cortibe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  L  20.    (Dailies.) 


switht,  a.  [<  ME.  swith,  swyth,  <  AS.  swith, 
strong,  quick,  =  OS.  swith  =  MHGr.  swind,  Gr. 
geschmind  =  Icel.  svidhr,  svinnr,  quick,  prompt, 
=  Goth,  svinths,  strong.]  Strong:  used  only  in 
the  comparative  swither,  in  the  phrases  swither 
hand,  the  right  hand,  swither  half,  the  right  side. 
Layamon. 

swith,  swithei  (smth,  swish),  adv.  [So.  also 
swyth;  <  ME.  swith,  swifhe,  swythe,  swuthe,  <  AS. 
swithe,  strongly,  quickly,  <  swith,  strong,  quick: 
see  swith,  a.'i  1.  QuicMy;  speedily;  promptly. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Therwith  the  teres  from  hire  eyen  two 
Doun  telle,  as  shoures  in  Aprille,  swithe. 

ChaVAxr,  Troilus,  iv.  761. 

Swith  to  the  Laigb  Eirk  ane  and  a'. 
And  there  tak  up  your  stations. 

Bums,  The  Ordination. 
2t.  Strongly;  very. 

And  [they]  mown  nougt  swynken  ne  sweten  but  ben  swythe 

feble, 
other  maymed  at  myschef  or  meseles  syke. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  622. 

Of  this  swift  answer  thei  wer  swith  glad. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  667. 

3.  Interjectionally,  quick!  off!  begone!  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 

SWithe^t,  V.  [=  ME.  swithen,  <  Icel.  svidha, 
burn,  =  Sw.  svida,  smart,  pain,  ache,  =  Dan. 
svide,  svie,  singe,  bum.  Cf.  swither^.']  To 
bum. 

swither^  (swisn'er),  v.  i.  [Also swidder;  <  ME. 
*swetheren,  <  AS.  swetherian,  smoethrian,  also 
swetholian,  grow  faint,  fail,  d.ecay,  abate.]  1. 
To  fail;  falter;  hesitate. 


swither 

But  the  virtue  o'  a  leal  woman 
I  trow  wad  never  swith&r  0, 

Johnnie  Faa  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  285). 
The  .  .  .  disordered  line  all  but  reached  the  lip  of  the 
glacis.    But  there  it  ^withered. 

Arch.  Fortes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  27. 

2.  To  fear.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Seotcli 
in  both  uses.] 
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swiv0l-bridge  (swiv'l-tirij),  n.  A  swing-bridge. 

swivel-eye (s-wiv'l-i),».  Asquint-eye.  [Slang.] 

She  found  herself  possessed  of  what  is  colloquially 

termed  a  swivel-eye,     Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  12. 
swivel-eyed     (swiv'1-id),     a.     Squint-eyed. 

[Slang.] 
swivel-gtui  (swiv'1-gun),  n.    Same  a,s  swivel,  2. 


SWitheri  (s^SH'6r),m.    lAXso  swiMer;<swith.  Sjnvel-Eanger  (swiy'l-hang''6r),  ».    A  banger 


«.]     1.  Doubt;  hesitation;  perplexity;  a 
state  of  irresolute  wavering. 

He  put  the  house  in  sic  a  swUker 

That  five  o'  them  he  sticketdead. 

!  Willie  Wallace  (Child's  Ballads,  TI.  236). 

That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 


for  shafting,  with  pivoted  boxes  for  permitting 
a  certain  amount  of  play  in  the  motion  of  the 
shaft. 

swivel-hook  (swiv'1-huk),  n.  A  hook  secured 
to  anything  by  means  of  a  swivel.— Swivel-hook 
block,  a  pulley-block  in  which  the  suspending-hook  is 
swiveled  to  the  block  so  that  the  latter  may  turn  to  pre- 
sent the  sheave  in  any  direction. 

3.  A  fnght.     SalUwell. — 3.  A  perspiration,  swivel-joint  (swiv'l-joint),  m.    One  member  of 

HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  all  uses.]     a  chain  or  tie  of  rods,  or  the  like,  which  is  fit- 
SWither^  (swiTH'Sr),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  *swUhren,  <    ted  to  move  freely  on  a  swivel,  to  prevent  twist- 

leel.  svidhra,  scorch,  freq.  of  svidha,  burn:  see    ing  and  kinMng  in  the  case  of  uneven  strain. 

swithe^.l    To  burn ;  scorch.    SalUwell.  SWlvel-keeper  (swiv'^ke^pfer),  n.    A  ring  or 

swither^  (swiTH'fer),  v.  i.    [Also  swidder;  per-    hook,  from  which  keys,  etc.,  are  hung,  fitted 

haps  imitative ;  cf .  swirl,']    To  emit  a  whirring    with  a  swivel,  to  avoid  the  twisting  of  the  chain 

sound;  whizz.    Sogg.    [Scotch.]  which  suspends  it. 

Switzer  (swit'ser),  «.    [Formerly  also  ;Sj«teer/  swivel-loom  (swiv'l-16m),»i.    Inweaving,  arih- 

<  G.  Scmueizer,  a  Swiss,  <  Schweiz,  Switzerland,    bon-loom  fitted  to  use  swivels  carried  in  frames 

a  name  extended  from  Sehwyz,  one  of  the  can-    on  the  batten,  and  adapted  to  weave  from  ten 

tons  which,  with  the  other  Porest  Cantons,  TJri,    to  thirty  ribbons  simultaneously. 

Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  took  the  leading  swivel-musket  (swiv'l-mus'ket),  n.    Same  as 

part  in  developing  the  Swiss  confederacy:  see    jingal. 

Swiss."]     A  native  of  Switzerland;  a  Swiss;  swivel-plow  (swiv'1-plou),  m.    A  hillside-plow; 

..specifically,  one  of  a  hired  body-guard  of  Swiss    a  reversible  mold-board  plow.    See  under  jjZojp. 

(or,  by  extension,  soldiers  of  other  nationality  swivel-sinker  (swiv'l-sing'ker),  n.    A  combi- 

incorporated  in  this  body)  attendant  on  a  king    nation  of  swivel  and  sinker,  used  in  angling. 


or  the  Pope. 
Where  are  my  Sioitzers  t 


Let  them  guard  the  door. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6.  97. 


Boterus  ascribeth  vnto  China  seuentie  millions  of  peo- 
ple, whereas  he  alloweth  to  Italy  scarce  nine,  and  to 
Spaine  lesse,  to  England  three,  to  all  Germany,  with  the 


which  allows  the  snood  and  bait  to  rotate 
Norris. 

swizzle  (swiz'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  swizzled, 
ppr.  swizzling.  [A  popular  word,  perhaps  a  fu- 
sion of  swill  and  guzzle.]    To  drink  habitually 

—    — ..     z.,^^  ,.-  __       .      and  to  excess :  svrill.     SalUwell.     [CoUoq.] 

Smtzers  and  Low  Countries,  but  flfteene,  and  as  many  to  _'zi__i"    /™i„/5\  !^       r/  o„„v^7z>   »,  1     n^o  nf  ttq 
all  France.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  «9.  SWlZzle  (swiz  1),  n.     [<  smzzle,  v.]    One  ot  va- 

.     ,       .       ,.      r/ Tv/n;'       • ,.,     „ /  A«     rious  differently  compounded  dnnks.   [Colloq.] 

swivet.  i).  *•  and  I.     [<  ME.  swiven,  avvBX.  <.  Ah.  '    ,      , .   ,.    .^,.      ^      ;,.  v^j 

mmfnn  tnrat    iMnnfrm    imifm^    Tnnvfinnifiklv  So  the  rum  was  produced  forthwith,  and,  as  I  lighted  a 

swijan  (pret.  swan  pp.  swijen),  move  q^oiuy,  ^^^  ^j,^^  ^  f^  ^j  ^^   j  gtr^^^jj,  ..  Messmates, 

turn   round,   =   OFnes.  swwa,  be  unsteady,     ifiope  you  have  all  shipped?" 

move   about,   =  OHG.  swifan,   MHG.  swifen,  M.  Scott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  ii. 

turn  round,  =  leel.  svifa,  rove,  ramble,  turn,  swizzle-stick(swiz'l-stik),  re.    A  stick  or  whisk 
drift;   cf.  OKG^sweibdn,  MHG.  sweiben,  also    ugedin  making  swizzles  and  other  drinks:  in 


OHG.  sweben,  MHG.  sweben,  G.  sdhweben,  hover.] 
To  perform  the  act  of  oopiilation  with;  have 
sexual  intercourse.     Chaucer. 
S'Wivel  (swiv'l),  n.     [Not  found  in  ME.  or  AS. ; 

grob.  ult.  <  AS.  swifan,  turn  around:  see  swive. 
f .  loel.  sveifla,  set  in  circular  motion.]  1 .  A  fas- 
tening so  contrived  as  to  allow 
the  thing  fastened  to  turn  free- 
ly round  on  its  axis;  a  piece 
axed  to  a  similar  piece,  or  to 
any  body,  by  a  pin  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  revolve  or  turn 
freely  in  any  direction ;  a  twist- 
ing link  in  a  chain,  consisting 
of  a  ring  or  hook  ending  in  a 
headed  pin  which  turns  in  a  link  of  the  chain 
so  as  to  prevent  kinking.    See  also  cut  under 
rowloeh. 

A  large  new  gold  repeating  watch  made  by  a  French- 
man ;  a  gold  chain,  and  all  the  proper  appurtenances  hung 
upon  steel  mvivels.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  246. 

2.  A  gun  mounted  on  a  swivel  or  pivot:  com- 
monly, but  not  always,  limited  to  very  small 
and  light  guns  so  mounted. 


China  and  Japan  usually  made  of  bamboo 
[Colloq.] 

Fallen  from  their  high  estate,  they  [the  West  India 
Islands]  are  to-day  chiefly  associated  with  such  petty 
transactions  as  the  production  of  stmzzle-stiieks  and  guava 
jelly.  Elect.  Sev.  (Eng.),  XXVII.  777. 

swob,  V.  and  re.    See  swabK 

swobber,  re.    See  swabber. 

SWOlet,  I'-    A  variant  of  sweal,  swale. 

The  reader  may  not  have  a  Just  idea  of  a  swoled  mutton, 
which  is  a  sheep  roasted  in  its  wool,  to  save  the  labour  of 
flaying.  W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  Letter  v. 

sJychi,  hook.  SWOUeil,  swoln  (swoln),  p.  a.    [Formerly  also 
■    swellen;  pp.  of  swell.]     Swelled;  marked  by 
swelling,  in  any  sense,  or  by  a  swelling:  as,  a 
swollen  river. 

Those  men  which  be  merle  and  glad  be  always  fat, 
whole,  and  well  coloured ;  and  those  that  be  sad  andmel- 
anchollke  alwaies  go  heauie,  sorrowful,  sweUen,  and  of  an 
euill  colour. 

Gvevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  134. 
Thick  sighs  and  tears  from  her  swoln  mouth  and  eyes 
Echo  the  storms  which  in  her  bosom  rise. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  L  219. 

Middle  English 


turmne  freely  in  » 
c,  c,  cnaiii. 


swolowt,  swolowet,  swolwet. 

forms  of  swallow\  swallow^. 
swomt.    An  old  preterit  of  swimX. 
3.  A  rest  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  for  sup-  swompt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  swawy). 
^;^^l »  ™-A.«  „f  orflnance  or  other  ariiiele  that  swonkent. ..  Past  pari;iorole  of  swrafc. 

(sw6n),  V.  t.     [Formerly  or  dial,  also 


When  his  long  sviivel  rakes  the  staggering  wreck. 

0.  W.  Holmes. 


porting  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  other  article  that 
requires  swinging  in  a  horizontal  plane. — 4. 
A  small  gun  on  the  deck  of  a  fishing-schooner, 
used  in  foggy  weather  to  signal  to  the  dories 
the  position  of  the  vessel.— 5.  A  diminutive 
shuttle  used  in  the  figure-weaving  of  .silk,  etc., 
and  moved  to  and  fro  by  slides  or  by  hand.  They 
carry  threads  of  various  tints,  used  to  obtain  special  ef- 
fects, as  in  the  shading  of  flgures  or  flowers,  etc. 
6.  A  small  shuttle  for  use  in  a  swivel-loom  for 
weaving  ribbons Swivel  table-clamp.   See  table- 


swivel  (swiv'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
swivelled,  ppr.  swiveling,  swivelling.  [<  swimel,  re.] 
I.  intrans.  To  turn  on  or  as  on  a  staple,  pin,  or 
pivot. 

Unta  at  last,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a  girl  who 
was  strongly  suspected,  the  sieve  violently  sunveued  round 
and  dropped  on  the  ground.    N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  833. 


swoon  ... 

swown,  swoun  (and swound,  sound:  see  swownd) ; 

<  ME.  swownen,  swownen,  swowenen,  swonen, 
swoghenen,  swoon;  with  passive  formative  -re, 

<  swowen,  swoghen,  swoon,   sigh  deeply:  see 
swough^,  sought.    Cf.  swound.]    1.  To  faint. 

And  swonynge  sohee  fylle. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  127. 
Sometimes  froward,  and  then  frowning. 
Sometimes  sickish,  and  then  swowning. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iL  1. 
She  was  ready  to  Sfwoon  with  hunger. 

Macaiday,  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

2.  To  steal  upon  like  a  swoon ;  approach  like 
faintness.     [Bare.] 

A  sudden  sense  of  some  strange  subtile  perfume  beat- 
ing up  through  the  acrid,  smarting  dust  of  the  plain  .  .  . 
came  swooning  over  him. 


Bret  Harte,  Gabriel  Conroy,  xxii. 

II.  trans.  To_  turn  (anything)  on  or  as  on  a  ^^^^^  ^^^g^^_  ^_  [Formerly  or  dial,  also 
swivel  of  any  kxnd.  swown,  swoun  (and  swound,  sound :  see  sioound) ; 

The  tripod  possesses  an  elevating  aCTangement,  and  the  ^  -j^-g^  swound,  swowne,  sowne,  soun;  from  the 
piece  can  be  swivdled  in  anj^des^ed  direction.  ^^^  ^^      ^^^^^     ^-^^  ^^^^  ^^  swooning,  or  the  state  of 


sword 

one  who  has  swooned;  a  fainting-fit;  syncope; 
lipothymy. 

Wher  for  over  myche  Sorow  and  Dolor  of  harte  She 

Sodenly  fell  in  to   a  sowm  and  forgetfuUnesse  of  liyr 

myndef  TarUngUm,  Diane  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  32. 

A  swrnne  meane-while  did  Bame  sustaine ;  and  easily 

in  flue  dayes  might  Hannibal  bane  dined  in  the  Capitoll. 

'         '  Purchas,  PUgrimage,  p.  602. 

As  in  a  swoon. 
With  dinning  sounds  my  ears  are  rife. 

Tennyson,  Eleiknore. 

swooning  (swo'ning),  re.  [<  ME.  swoumyng, 
swomyng;  verbal  n.  of  swoon,  v.]  The  act  of 
fainting;  syncope. 

He  was  so  agast  of  that  grysyly  goste 
That  yn  a  swonyng  he  was  almoste. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  86. 
Thence  faintings,  swoonings  of  despair. 
And  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion. 

Milton,  a.  A.,  L  631. 

swooningly  (sw6'ning-li),  adv.  In  a  swooning 
manner ;  in  a  swoon. 

After  hir  sustain  forsoth  she  ne  myght; 
Zmmungly  she  fll  wotuUy  to  groonde. 

Bom.  (tfPartenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.X  L  8666. 

swoop  (sw6p),  V.  [An  altered  form  of  *swope 
(pron.  swop),  <  MB.  swopen,  sweep,  cleanse,  < 
AS.  swapan  (pret.  swedp,.-pp.  swdpen),  sweep 
along,  rush,  swoop ;  cf .  Icel.  sopa,  sweep.  See 
sweep,  and  also  swape,  swipe.]  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  move  along  with  a  rush;  sweep;  pass  with 
pomp. 

Thus  as  she  [Severne]  swoops  along,  with  all  that  goodly 
train.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vi.  363. 

2.  To  descend  upon,  or  as  if  upon,  prey  sud- 
denly from  a  height,  as  a  hawk;  stoop. 

Like  the  king  of  birds  swooping  on  his  prey,  he  fell  on 
some  galleys  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from 
their  companions.  Preseott.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

While  alarm  beacons  were  flamiug  out  on  hill  and  head- 
land, while  shire-reeve  and  town-reeve  were  mustering 
men  for  the  fyrd,  the  Dane  had  already  swooped  upon 
abbey  and  grange.  J.  M.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  86. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  fall  on  at  once  and  seize; 
dash  upon  and  seize  while  on  the  wing :  often 
with  «p :  as,  a  hawk  swoops  a  chicken;  a  kite 
swoops  up  a  mouse. 

Pasture-fields 
Neighbouring  too  near  the  ocean  are  swoop'd  up. 
And  known  no  more.       Ford,  Perkin  Warbeok,  t  2. 

2.  To  seize ;  catch  up ;  take  with  a  sweep. 

The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  on  the  medicinal 
herb  than  the  grazing  ox  which  swoops  it  in  with  the  com- 
mon grass.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

swoop  (sw6p),  re.  [<  swoop,  v.]  The  sudden 
pouncing  of  a  rapacious  bird  on  its  prey ;  a  fall- 
ing on  and  seizing,  as  of  a  bird  on  its  prey; 
hence,  a  sudden  descent,  as  of  a  body  of  troops ; 
a  sweeping  movement. 

OheU-kitel    All? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  219. 

As  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  1. 1. 
They  were  led  that  day  with  all  the  insight  and  the  swoop 
that  mark  a  great  commander. 

F.  Harrison,  Oliver  CromweD,  ix. 
No  longer  will  a  Russian  swoop  upon  Herat  send  a  wave 
of  panic  n-om  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXTV.  916. 

swoopstake  (swop'stak),  re.  [<  swoop  +  stdke^.] 
Same  as  sweepstake.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Fraud  with  deceit,  deceit  with  fraud  outfacde, 
I  would  the  diuel  were  there  to  ctj  swoopstake. 
Heywood,  2  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1. 116). 

SWOOpstaket  (swop'stak),  adm.  Same  as  sweep- 
stake. 

Is  *t  writ  in  your  revenge 
That  swoopstake  you  wUl  draw  both  friend  and  toe^ 
Winner  and  loser?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 142. 

SWOOtt,  re.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sweat. 

swop.    See  swapX,  swap^. 

SWordl  (sord),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  swerd; 
<  ME.  sword,  swerd,  sweord,  <  AS.  sweord  =  OS. 
swerd  =  OFries.  swerd,  swvrd  =  MD.  sweerd, 
swaerd,  D.  zwaard  =  MLG.  swert,  LG.  sweerd  = 
OHG.  MHG.  swert,  G.  schwert  =  loel.  sverdh 
=  Sw.  svdrd  =  Dan.  svserd,  a  sword;  root  un- 
known. An  appar.  older  Tent,  name  appears 
in  AS.  lieoru  =  Goth,  hairus,  a  sword;  cf.  Skt. 
gdru,  spear  or  arrow.]  1 .  An  offensive  weapon 
consisting  of  an  edged  blade  fixed  in  a  hilt  com- 
posed of  a  grip,  a  guard,  and  a  pommel.  See 
hilt.  The  sword  is  usually  carried  in  a  scabbard,  and  in 
the  belt  or  hanging  from  the  belt  (see  belt,  hanger,  car- 
nage), but  sometimes  in  a  baldric,  or,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  secured  to  the  armor.  The  word  includes  weapons 
with  straight,  slightly  curved,  and  much-curved  blades; 
weapons  with  one  or  two  edges,  or  triangular  in  section; 
the  blunt  or  unpointed  weapons  used  in  the  tourney,  which 
were  sometimes  even  of  whalebone:  and  the  modern 
schlager.   But,  in  contradistinction  to  the  saber,  the  sword 
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Hewitt,  Anc.  Armour,  III.  617. — SwOrd  and  puise.  See 
parse.— Sword-and-scepter  piece,  a  Soottlah  gold  coin 
of  the  reign  o(  James  VI.,  weigliing  79i  grains,  and  worth 


Swords. 
j4,  rapier,  i6th  century;  S,  Italian  sword,  wrought-bronze  hilt;  C, 
French  hunting-sword,  i8th  century ;  A  small  sword,  iSth  century ; 
£t  knights*  sword,  xsth  century. 

is  specifically  considered  as  double-edged,  or  as  used  for 
the  point  only,  and  therefore  having  no  serviceable  edge. 
See  oroadgword,  claymore,  rapier,  mad  outs  under  eater, 
second,  Bimita/r,  and  toumey-»word. 

Than  he  leide  honde  to  his  gwerde,  that  was  oon  of  the 
beste  of  the  worlde,  fEor,  as  the  booke  seith,  it  was  som 
tymn  Hercules.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  339. 

His  bootelesse  ewerd  he  girded  him  about, 
And  ran  amid  his  foes  redy  to  dye. 

Surrey,  jEneid,  ii. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  bore  the  pointless  sivord 

{at  Kichard  lll.'s  coronation],  which  represents  the  royal 

attribute  of  mercy.  J.  Gairdner,  Kichard  III.,  iv. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  power  of  the  sword — that 
is,  the  power  of  sovereignty,  implying  overrul- 
ing justice  rather  than  military  force. 

For  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  Bom,  xiii.  i. 

Justice  to  merit  does  weak  aid  afford. 
She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  sword. 

Dryden. 

3.  Specifically,  military  force  or  power,  whe- 
ther in  the  sense  of  reserved  strength  or  of  ac- 
tive warfare;  also,  the  military  profession;  the 
profession  of  arms;  arms  generally. 

It  hath  been  told  him  that  he  hath  no  more  authority 
over  the  sward  than  over  the  law.  Mtttm,. 

4.  The  cause  of  death  or  destruction,  [Bare.] 

This  avarice 
.  .  .  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  Idngs. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  87. 

5.  Conflict;  war. 

I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  Mat.  x.  34. 

6.  Any  utensil  or  tool  somewhat  resembling 
a  sword  in  form  or  in  use,  as  a  swingle  used  in 
fl»os-dres8ing. — 7.  The  prolonged  snout  of  a 
swordfish  or  a  sawfish.— city  swordt.  See  eWy.— 
Flaming  sword,  in  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  sword 
from  the  blade  of  which  small  puffs  of  flame  emerge,  usu- 
ally several  on  each  side.— Leaf-shaped  BWOrd.  See 
deddyo.—latiUstB  of  fire  and  sword.  See/re.— Mes- 
senger BWord.  See  meeienger.—Or&er  of  St.  James  of 
tbe  Sword.  See  order.— Order  of  the  Sword,  a  Swedish 
order  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  revived  by 
I'redericlc  I.  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  national 
order  for  military  merit.  The  badge  Is  a  cross  of  eight 
points  saltierwise,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  cross  is  a  blue  medallion,  having  represented 
upon  it  a  sword  wreathed  with  laureL  The  arms  are 
white  enamel,  and  between  them  are  ducal  coronets. 
Grossed  swords  in  gold  are  also  arranged  between  the  arms 
of  the  cross,  more  or  fewer  according  to  the  class.  The 
ribbon  is  yellow  bordered  with  blue.— Provajlt  swordt, 
a  regulation  sword ;  a  plain  unomamented  sword,  such  as 
is  issued  to  troopers. 

If  you  bear  not 
Yourselves  both  in,  and  upright,  with  aprovaitt  sward 
Will  slash  your  scarlets  and  your  plush  a  new  way. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  i.  1. 

Small  sword,  (o)  A  sword  worn  for  ornament  or  on  dress- 
occasions,  (6)  A  light  sword  used  for  modern  fencing 
with  the  point  only,  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  replacing,  about  1700,  all  other 
blades  except  the  heavy  saber  used  in  warfare.  The  small 
sword  proper  has  a  blade  of  triangular  section,  usually 
concave  on  each  of  the  three  sides,  so  as  to  be  extremely 
light  in  proportion  to  its  rigidity,  and  its  hilt  is  usually 
without  quiUons,  but  has  always  a  knuckle-bow  and  usu- 
ally two  shells.— Spanish  swordt,  the  rapier:  a  name 
dating  from  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  in  the  train  of 
Philip  II.  brought  this  weapon  into  England. —  Swiss 
sword,  a  basket-hllted  sword  used  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiT  by  toot-soldiers,  such  as  the  Swiss  mercenaries. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Sword-and-scepter  piece.— British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

£6  Scotch  or  lOs.  English  at  the  time  of  issue :  so  called 
from  the  sword  and  scepter  on  its  reverse. — Sword  Of 
state,  a  sword  used  on  state  occasions,  being  borne  be- 
fore a  sovereign  by  a  person  of  high  rank ;  it  is  expres- 
sive of  the  military  power,  the  right  and  duty  of  doing 
justice,  etc.;  also,  a  sword  considered  as  the  embodiment 
of  national  or  corporate  jurisdiction,  sometimes  a  royal  gift 
to  a  community  or  corporation. —  Sword  wavy.  In  her. ,  a 
bearing  representing  a  sword  with  a  waved  blade ;  a  flam- 
berge.— The  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  [G. 
Sehwert-Briider},  a  military  order  resembling  the  Tem- 
plars, founded  about  1200,  and  very  powerful  in  Livonia 
and  adjacent  regions.  Its  last  Master  ceded  the  territory 
of  the  order  to  Poland  about  1661. — To  be  at  SWOrds' 
points,  to  be  in  a  hostile  attitude ;  be  avowed  enemies.— 
To  cross  swords.  See  crogsi.- To  measure  swords. 
See  measure.— 10  put  tO  the  sword,  to  kill  with  the 
sword;  slay. — To  sheaUie  the  sword.  See  eheathe. — 
Trutch  swordt,  apparently,  a  sort  of  sword  of  ceremony 
displayed  at  funerals. 

Above  my  hearse. 
For  a  trutch  sword,  my  naked  knife  stucli  up ! 

Bea/u.  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  3. 

SWOrd^  (sord),  V.  t.  [<  sword?-,  k.]  To  strike 
or  slash  with  a  sword.     [Bare.] 

Kor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries,  but  sprang 
Thro'  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and  left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sadden  faces,  hurl'd 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines. 

Tenny8(m,  Last  Tournament. 

sword^t  (sw6rd).  n.    Another  spelling  of  sward. 

sword-and-buckler  (sord'and-touk'ler),  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sword  and  buckler ;  fought 
with  the  sword  and  buckler — that  is,  not  with 
small  swords  (said  of  a  combat,  especially  a 
single  combat). 

I  see  by  this  dearth  of  good  swords  that  dearth  of  swoard 
and  buckler  flght  begins  to  grow  ont :  I  am  sorrie  for  it ; 
I  shall  neuer  see  good  manhood  againe,  if  it  be  once  gone ; 
this  poking  flght  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  vp  then ; 
then  a  man,  a  tall  man,  and  a  gooa  sword  and  Irmkier  man, 
will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  conney. 
H.  Porter,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington  (ed.  Dyce),  p.  61. 

3.  Armed  with  sword  and  buckler  (the  arms 
of  the  common  people). 

That  same  sword.<md-lmekler  prince  of  Wales. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  230. 

sword-arm  (sord'arm),  n.    The  arm  with  which 
the  sword  is  wielded;  hence,  the  right  arm. 
sword-bayonet  (s6rd'ba*o-net),  n.  See  bayonet. 
SWord-bean  (sord'ben),  n.    1.  See  horse-bean, 
under  bean. — 3.  Same  as  simitar-pod. 
sword-bearer  (sord'har^er),  n.    [<  ME.  swerd- 
berare;  <  sword^  +  bearer. 2    A  person  who 
carries  a  sword.    Especially — (a)  An  attendant  upon 
a  military  man  of  rank,  or  upon  a  prmce  or  chief  in  some 
countries,  to  whom  his  master's  sword  is  intrusted  when 
not  worn,  or  who  carries  it  before  him  on  certain  state 
occasions,    (b)  An  offlcial  who  carries  a  sword  of  state  as 
an  emblem  of  justice  or  supremacy  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions. 

The  Sward  Bearer  (at  Norfolk)  exercises  much  more  im- 
portant functions  than  merely  carrying  a  sword  before  the 
mayor.  He  attends  on  the  may- 
or and  magistrates  daily,  and 
acts  as  their  clerk.  The  whole 
of  his  emoluments  in  salary 
and  fees  is  about  4802.  a  year. 
Munieip.  Corp.  Reports,  p.  2465. 
(c)  An  American  long-horned 
grasaho^Tper,  Conocephdlus  ensi.- 
ger:  so  called  from  the  long, 
straight,  sword-shaped  oviposi- 
tor. Also  called  swordtail.  T. 
W.  Harris. 

sword-belt  (sord'belt),  TO. 
A  military  belt  from 
which  the  sword  is  sus- 
pended. It  varies  in  form 
and  arrangement  according  to 
the  weight  and  shape  of  the 
weapon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
military  dress,  but  from  the 
middle  ages  to  the  present 
time  it  has  tended  toward  the 
form  of  a  simple  girdle  from 

which,  on  the  left  side,  a  longer       5^,4.^^,1    ,„    ,„„„„,^4 
strap  and  a  shorter  serve  to    man-at-aims,  13th  century, 
suspend  the  scabbard  of  the    (FromVioiiet-le-Duc's"Dict. 
sword,  the  shorter  one  seour-    duMobiUerfran9ais.") 
ing  it  near  the  top  or  opening, 

and  the  longer  one  about  half-way  toward  the  chape. 
The  most  important  variation  of  this  type  was  that  of  the 


sword-doUar 

last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  broad  belt 
passed  diagonally  from  the  waist  downward  over  the  left 
nip,  and  suspended  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  in  front  of 
the  left  thigh,  with  a  complicated  arrangement  of  narrow 
straps  by  which  the  scabbard  was  held.  In  the  belt  of 
this  form  a  very  narrow  strap  formed  the  girdle  proper, 
and  was  buclded  around  the  waist,  the  broad  sword-belt 
being  attached  to  it  behind  the  right  hip.  See  also  hanger, 
baldric,  hw-girdle. 

SWordbill  (sord'bil),  n.  A  himiming-bird  of 
the  genus  Docimastes,  as  D.  ensiferus,  having 
the  bUl  about  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  bird. 
See  cut  under  Docimastes. 

sword-blade  (sord'blad),  n.  The  blade  or  cut- 
ting part  of  a  sword. 

sword-breaker  (sord'hra'^kfer),  n.  X.  An  im- 
plement formerly  carried  in  the  left  hand,  to 
break  the  blade  of  the  adversary's  sword,  usu- 
ally a  hook  attached  to  the  front  of  a  small 
buckler  or  to  the  guard  of  a  stout  dagger. — 3. 
A  dagger  fitted  with  such  a  device,  or  having 
the  blade  shaped  with  a  notch  or  recess,  or 
even  several  notches,  in  which  the  adversary's 
sword-blade  could  be  seized;  also,  a  buckler 
similarly  provided. 

sword-brothert,  «■  [ME.  sweord-brother  (= 
MHG.  swertbruoder,  G.  scimertbruder) ;  <  sword?- 
+  brother."]    A  comrade  in  arms.    Layamon. 

sword-cane  (sord'kan),  n.  A  walkmg-stiok 
hollowed  to  form  the  sheath  of  a  steel  blade, 
of  which  the  handle  or  grip  is  generally  the 
upper  or  thicker  end  of  the  cane ;  also,  a  cane 
from  •which  a  short  blade  like  that  of  a  dagger 
may  be  drawn,  or  caused  to  shoot  out  on  touch- 
ing a  spring. 

SWord-carriage  (s6rd'kar'''aj),  n.  Same  as  hang- 
er, 5\d). 

swordcraft  (sord'kraft),  n.  Knowledge  of  or 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  management  by 
the  sword  or  military  power;  military  compul- 
sion.    [Rare.] 

They  learn  to  tremble  as  little  at  priestcraft  as  at  sward- 
craft.  Motley,  Kise  of  Dutch  Bepublic,  I.  31. 

sword-cut  (sord'kut),  n.  1.  A  blow  with  the 
edge  of  a  sword.  In  the  language  of  fencing 
usually  cut. —  3.  A  wotmd  or  scar  produced  by 
a  blow  of  the  edge  of  a  sword. 

Seam'dwith  an  ancient  swardcut  on  the  cheek. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

sword-cutler  (sord'kuf'lSr),  n.  One  who  makes 
sword-blades;  hence,  a  maker  of  swords. 

sword-dance  (sord'dans),  n.  A  dance  in  which 
the  display  of  naked  swords,  and  in  some  oases 
movements  made  with  them,  form  a  part.  Espe- 
cially— (a)  A  dance  in  which  the  movements  of  a  sword- 
combat  are  imitated.  (&)  A  dance  in  which  the  men, 
crossing  their  swords  overhead,  form  a  sort  of  archway 
under  which  the  women  pass  at  one  point  in  the  dance. 
(fi)  A  dance  in  which  naked  swords  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
or  set  with  the  points  up,  the  performer  showing  his 
agility  and  skill  by  dancing  among  them  without  cutting 
himself. 

sword-dollar  (sord'doFar),  n.  A  Scottish  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  weighing 
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Reverse- 
Sword-doUar.— British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  originaL) 


sword-dollar 

472-J  grains,  and  worth  30s.  Scotch  or  2s.  6d.  Eng- 
lish at  the  time  of  issue:  so  called  from  the 
sword  on  its  reverse. 

sworded  (sor'ded),  a.    l<  swordT- + -ed^.']   Hav- 
ing a  sword;  armed  with  a  sword. 
The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim. 

Milton,  Ode,  Nativity,  1.  113. 

flwordert  (sor'der),  n.  [<  sword^  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  uses  a  sword  habitually;  a  swords- 
man; hence,  by  extension,  one  who  is  nothing 
but  a  swordsman ;  a  gladiator  or  bravo. 

A  Homan  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murder'd  sweet  TuUy. 

Shale.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 135. 

\  2.  A  game-coek  that  wounds  its  antagonist 
freely  with  the  gaffs ;  a  cutter.    BalUwell. 
sword-fight  (sord'fit),  n.     A  combat  or  fight 
with  swords. 

Some  they  set  to  fight  with  beasts,  some  to  fight  with 
one  another.  These  they  called  gladiatores,  sword- players ; 
&  this  spectacle,  munus  gladiatorinm,  a  sword-fight. 

HakewiU,  Apology,  IV.  iv.  |  8. 

swordfish  (sord'flsh), «.  1.  A  common  name  of 
various  fishes.  («)  Originally,  Xiphias  glaMus,  the  com- 
mon swordfish  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  having 
the  upper  jaw  elongated  into  a  sharp  sword-like  weapon 
(whence  the  name) ;  hence,  any  xiphioid  fish ;  any  member 
of  the  Xiphudas.    The  common  swordfish  resembles  and 
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sword-law  (sord'ia),  n.    Government  by  the 
sword  or  by  force;  military  violence. 

So  violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law, 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

j)fi?(o»,  P.L.,xi.  672. 


SWordless  (sord'les),  a. 
Destitute  of  a  sword. 


[<  sword^  +  -less.'] 


Swordfish  (Xiphias  gtadius'). 
(From  Report^of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

is  related  to  the  sailfish  and  spearfish  (compare  cuts  under 
these  words).  It  measures  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length, 
the  sword  forming  about  three  tenths  of  this  length,  and 
acquires  a  weight  of  from  300  to  400  pounds ;  it  has  a  single 
long  elevated  dorsal  fin,  but  no  ventral  fins.  The  sword- 
fish  attacks  other  fishes  with  its  jaw,  and  it  sometimes  per- 
forates the  planks  of  ships  with  the  same  powei*ful  weapon. 
The  flesh  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  (6)  A  garpike ; 
also,  the  garfish,  £g2o7ievuZ^an's.  [Local,  Scotch.]  (c)The 
butter-fish,  Mursenoides  guntidl-us.  [Orkney.]  ((i)  The 
cutlas-fish.  See  cut  under  Trichiurvs.  (e)  The  killer  or 
grampus,  a  cetacean  mammal  of  the  genus  Orca. 
2.  [cap.']  In  asiron.,  a  southern  constellation, 

Dorado.— Swordflsh  sucker,  a  remora,  Echeneia  bra- 

chyptera,  which  often  fastens  on  swordfishes. 
swordflshery  (s6rd'fish"6r-i),  n.    Pishing  for 

swordfishes;  the  act  or  practice  of  taking  xiphi- 

oid  fishes. 
swordfishing  (s6rd'fish"ing),  ».     [<  swordfish 

+  -mg.]    The  act  or  occupation  of  catching 

swordfish. 
Swordflshing  is  the  most  popular  way  of  spending  the 

day  [at  Block  Island], 

The  CongregaUonal'lM,  Aug.  20, 1879. 

sword-flag  (sord'flag),  n.  The  yellow  fiag  of  the 
Old  World,  Iris  Pseudacorus. 

SWOrd-flignted  (s6rd'fli"ted),  a.  Having  cer- 
tain flight-feathers  contrasted  In  color  with  the 
rest,  so  that  when  the  wing  is  closed  the  bird 
may  be  fancied  to  wear  a  sword  at  its  side. 
See  the  quotation. 

Pouters  properly  have  their  primary  wing-feathers  white, 
but  not  rarely  a  "steord-fligMed"  bird  appears— that  is, 
one  with  the  few  first  primaries  dark-coloured. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  342. 

sword-gauntlet  (sord'gant'let),  n,  A  gauntlet 
similar  to  the  tilting-gauntlet. 

SWOrd-grass  (sord'gras),  n.  A  name  of  various 
plants,  referring  to  the' form  of  their  leaves. 
(a)  The  sword-lily,  Gladioliis.  (6)  A  species  of  sand-spnr- 
rey,  Spergularia  segetoMs.  (c)  A  species  of  melilot,  Meli- 
lotus  sulcata,  (d)  The  reed  canary-grass,  Phaiaris  arundi- 
Tiacea. 

The  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass  and  the  bulrush  in  the 
pool.  Tennyson,  May-Queen. 

Red  sword-grass  motli.   See  redi. 

sword-guard  (sord'gard),  n.  That  part  of  the 
hilt  of  a  sword  which  protects  the  hand  (see 
hilt) ;  especially,  the  tsuba  of  Japanese  art. 

sword-hand  (sord'hand),  n.  The  hand  which 
holds  the  sword;  hence,  the  right  hand  in  gen- 
eral.   Compare  sword-arm. 

sword-hilt  (sord'hilt), «.  The  hilt  or  handle  of 
a  sword.  See  hilt,  %.,  1 — inside  of  a  sword-hilt, 
outside  of  a  SWOrd-Mlt.    See  inside,  outside. 

swordick  (sor'dik), ».  [Perhaps  connected  with 
Dan.  sort  =  E.  swart,  black.]  The  spotted  gun- 
nel, Mwrsenoides  gurmellus.     [Orkney.] 

swording  (sor'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  swordX, 
v.]    Slashing  with  a  sword.     [Bare.] 

sword-knot  (sord'not),  n.  A  ribbon  or  tassel 
tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  It  originated  in  the  use 
of  a  thong  or  lace  to  secure  the  hilt  to  the  wrist,  and  some 
Bword-knots  can  still  be  i^ed  in  that  way. 

I  puU'd  off  my  sword-knot,  and  with  that  bound  up  a 
coronet  of  ivy,  laurel,  and  flowers.   Steele,  Lying  Lover,  L 1. 


With  swordless  belt  and  f  etter'd  hand. 

Byron,  Parisina,  ix. 

sword-lily  (s6rd'lil"i),  n.    See  gladiolus. 

swordman  (sord'man),  n. ;  pi.  swordmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  swerdman;  Ksword?-  +  man.]  A  swords- 
man; hence,  by  extension,  a  soldier. 

Worthy  fellows ;  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy  sword- 
men. Shah,  All's  WeU,  ii.  1.  62. 

swordmanship  (sord'man-ship),  n.  [<  sword- 
man + -ship.]  Sa.mea.s  siiordsmansMp.  H.  Dow- 
den,  Shelley,  1. 114.     [Eare.] 

sword-mat  (sord'mat),  n.  A  woven  mat  used 
for  chafing-gear,  boat-^ipes,  etc.,  in  which  the 
warp  is  beaten  close  with  a  wooden  sword. 

sword-play  (sord'pla),  ».  1.  Fencing;  the  art 
or  practice  of  attack  and  defense  by  means  of 
the  sword. 

Lord  Bussell  .  .  .  has  always  been  one  of  the  readiest 
and  most  efficient  of  debaters,  possessing  that  faculty  of 
keen  and  direct  retort  which  is  like  skilful  sword-play. 

T.  W.  Rigginson,  Eng.  Statesmen,  p.  146. 

2.  A  sword-dance. 

They  [Gauls  in  Britain]  have  but  one  kind  of  show,  and 
they  use  it  at  every  gathering.  Naked  lads,  who  know  the 
game,  leap  among  swords  and  in  front  of  spears.  Practice 
gives  cleverness,  and  cleverness  grace:  but  it  is  not  a 
trade,  or  a  thing  done  for  hire ;  however  venturesome  the 
sport,  their  only  payment  is  the  delight  of  the  crowd. 

TooUms  (trans.),  quoted  in  Elton's  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist., 

[p.  123. 

sword-player  (sord'pla''' 6r),  n.  One  skilled  in 
sword-play;  a  fencer. 

Vaschus  Nunnez  therefore, .  ,  ,  settinge  them  in  order 

of  battell  after  his  swordeplayers  f asshion,  puffed  vppe 

with  pryde,  placed  his  souldiers  as  pleased  hym  in  the  f  or- 

warde  and  rereward. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  115). 
Come,  my  brave  sword-player,  to  what  active  use 
Was  all  this  steel  provided  7    S.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 

sword-pommel  (s6rd'pum''''el),  n.  See  pommel, 
1(a). 

sword-proof  (sord'prof ),  a.  Capable  of  resist- 
ing a  blow  or  thrust  of  a  sword. 

The  helmets  of  the  German  army  are  made  sword-proof 
by  a  lining  of  cane  wicker-work. 

Spans'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  598. 

sword-rack  (sord'rak),  n.  A  kind  of  stand  upon 
which  gentlemen  place  their  swords  at  night. 
It  is  usually  of  wood,  either  plain  or  lacquered,  and  has 
notches  to  hold  one  or  more  swords;  sometimes  the 
stand  is  made  to  fold  together  with  hinges,  for  easy 
transportation. 

sword-sedge  (sord'sej),  n.    See  Lepidosperma. 

sword-shaped  (sord'shajjt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
sword;  ensiform;  xiphioid. 

sword-shrimp  (sord'shrimp), «.  l .  A  European 
slender-bodied  shrimp,  JPasiphasa  sivado. —  2. 
A  Japanese  shrimp,  Peneus  ensis. 

swordsman   (sordz'man),  M.J    pi.    swordsmen 
(-men).     [<  sword'' s,  possessive  of  sword?-,  + 
man.]    One  who  uses  a  sword  habitually;  espe- 
cially, one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 
I  was  the  best  swordsman  in  the  garrison.         Dickens, 

swordsmanship (sordz'man-ship),  n.  [(.swords- 
man +  -ship.]  Skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  the  sword. 

An  Irish  Druid  such  as  Cathbad,  however,  is  like  Wai- 
namoinen  in  his  mastery  of  swordsmanship  as  well  as 
witchcraft.  The  Century, XSX^'Sl.mS. 

sword-stick  (sord'stik),  n.  A  sword-cane. 
Imp.  Diet. 

swordtail  (sord'tal),  n.  1.  A  crustacean  of 
the  group  Xiphosura,  as  the  horseshoe-  or  king- 
crab.  S.ee  cuts  under  horseshoe-crab  and  lAmu- 
lus. — 2.  Any  bug  of  the  genus  'Uroxiphiis,  as 
TJ.  caryse,  the  walnut  swordtail. —  3.  Same  as 
sword-bearer  (c). 

SWOrd-tailed  (sord'tald),  a.  Having  a  long  and 
sharp  telson,  as  the  king-crab;  xiphosurous,  as 
a  crustacean.    See  cut  under  horseshoe-crab, 

swore  (swor).    Preterit  of  sjoeoj-l. 

sworn  (sworn).  Past  participle  of  sweari;  as  an 

adjective,  bound  by  or  as  by  an  oath Sworn 

broker,  a  broker  in  the  city  of  London  admitted  to  the 
office  and  employment  of  a  broker  upon  taking  an  oath 
in  the  court  of  aldermen  to  execute  his  duties  between 
party  and  party  without  fraud  or  collusion,  to  the  best  of 
his  skill.  From  the  time  of  Edward  I.  brokers  in  London 
have  been  required  to  be  thus  licensed,  including  stock-, 
bill-,  and  exchaiige-brokers,  and  merchants'  brokers  gen- 
erally; but  ship-brokers,  auctioneers,  etc.,  are  not  deemed 
within  the  rule.— Sworn  brothers,  brothers  or  compan- 


S-wrench 

Ions  in  arms  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  vowed 
to  share  their  dangers  or  successes  with  each  other ;  hence^ 
close  intimates  or  companions. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  Necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death. 

Shak.,  Eich.  IL,  v.  1.  20. 
Sworn  enemies,  enemies  who  have  taken  an  oath  or  vow 
of  mutual  hatred;  hence,  determined  or  irreconcilable 
enemies.— Sworn  friends,  friends  bound  by  oath  to  be 
true  iio  one  another;  hence,  close  or  firm  friends. 

SWOtt,  SWOtet,  «•  Middle  English  forms  of 
sweet. 

SWOUgh^t,  "■  »•  [^  C'')  ME.  swoughen,  swowen, 
swoghen,  soughen  (pret.  *swov,ghed,  swowed, 
soughed,  soghed,  souged),  <  AS.  swogian  =  Goth. 
"swogjan,  in  comp.  ga-sw6gjan,uf-sw6gjan,  sigh; 
(6)  ME.  swoughen,  swowen  (pret.  swey,  sweg,  pp. 
swowen,  swogen,  iswogen,  iswowen),  <  AS.  swogan 
(pret.  swedg,  pp.  geswogen)  =  OS.  swogan,  roar, 
move  with  a  rushing  sound.  Hence,  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  w  (as  also  in  sword?,  where  the 
w  is  retained  in  the  spelling),  sou^h  (whence 
ult.  the  noun  suff'^,  surfi-) :  see  sough?,  v.  and  n. 
Hence  also  swown,  swoun,  swoon,  swound;  also 
swey.  In.  the  sense  'faint,  swoon,'  the  verb  is^ 
prob.  of  diffi.  origin,  confused  with  swough,  'roar,' 
through  the  intermediate  sense  'sigh.'  The 
unstable  phonetic  form  of  the  verb,  refiected. 
in  the  variants  sought,  suff^,  surf\  has  assisted 
the  confusion.]  1.  To  maJie  aloud  noise,  a& 
falling  water,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  wind, 
etc.;  roar;  rumble. 

That  whate  swowynge  of  watyr,  and  syngynge  of  byrdez, 
It  myghte  salve  hyme  of  sore,  that  sounde  was  nevere ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  931. 

2.  To  make  a  low  murmuring  noise;  murmur; 
rustle. 

Swoghyng  of  swete  ayre,  swalyng  of  briddes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1061.. 

3.  To  sigh:  said  of  a  person. 

SWOUghH,  n.     [<  ME.  swough,  swogh,  swoglie, 
swowe,  swow,  swouwe;  <  swoitgh\  v.]    1.  A  loud 
noise ;  a  roar;  a  roaring;  a  sough,  as  of  falling 
water,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  wind,  etc. 
Into  the  f oreste  forthe  he  droghe. 
And  of  the  see  he  herde  a  swoghe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  140.    (HalliweU.y 
A  forest ... 
In  which  ther  ran  a  rumbel  and  a  swough. 
As  though  a  storm  should  bresten  every  bough. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  1121.. 

A  low  murmuring  noise ;  a  murmur. —  3.  A 
'  . —  4.  A  swoon. 


He  wepeth,  weyleth,  maketh  sory  cheere. 
He  siketh  with  ful  many  a  sory  swogh, 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  433_ 
What  she  sayde  more  in  that  swow 
I  may  not  telle  you  as  now. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche.  1.  216.. 

SWOUgh^t,  n.    Same  as  sought.    SalUwell. 

SWOUn,  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  swoon.    Compare  swound. 

swound  (swound),  V.  i.  [A  later  form  of  swoun, 
now  swoon,  with  excrescent  <?  as  in  sound^, 
round^,  expovmd,  etc.  Hence,  by  absorption  of 
the  w,  the  obs.  or  dial,  sound^.]  To  swoon. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Wounded  with  grief  e,  bee  sounded  with  weaknesse. 

Dyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  336. 
At  which  ruthful  prospect  I  fell  down  and  sounded. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales- 
Pray,  bring  a  little  sneezing  powder  in  your  pocket. 
For  I  fear  I  swound  when  I  see  blood. 

Beau,  and  Fl. ,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  4. 
swound  (swound),  re.     [A  later  form  of  swoun, 
now  swoon,  as  in  the  verb:  see  swound,  v.]    A 
^  swoon.    Coleridge.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
'swounds,  'swouns  (swoundz,  swounz),  interj. 
[Also,  more  usually,  zounds.]    A  corruption  or 
abbreviation  of  God's  wounds :  used  as  a  sort 
of  oath  or  confirmation. , 
'Swounds,  what 's  here !       Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2.. 
'Swouns!  I  shall  never  survive  the  idea ! 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  x. 
SWOWH,  »■  and  n.    See  swough^. 
SWOW^  (swou),  V.     [A  mitigated  form  of  swear; 
cf.  swan^.]    To  swear  (a  mild  oath), 
gr  ginger,  ef  I'd  ha  known  half  I  know  now. 
When  I  waz  to  Congress,  I  wouldn't,  I  swow. 
Hey  let  'em  cair  on  so  high-minded  an  sarsy, 
Thout  some  show  o'  wut  you  may  call  vicy-varsy. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  v. 

swownt,  11.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
swoon, 

S-wrench  (es'rench),  n.  A  wrench  or  spanner 
of  an  S-shape,  with  an  adjustable  jaw  at  each 
end  at  different  angles.  The  shape  enables  it 
to  reach  parts  not  so  readily  approached  by  the. 
ordinary  wi'eneh. 


swum 

swum  (swum).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
swim\  swim^. 

swung  (swung).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
sioing. 

swymbelti  n.    See  swimbel. 

swypes,  n.    See  swipes. 

swyre,  n.    See  swire,  2. 

syalite  (si'a-lit), ».  [<  Malay  s^aZito.]  A  plant, 
IHUenia  speoiosa.    See  Dillenia. 

syama  (sya'ma),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  AuJndian  kite, 
the  baza,  Saza  lophotes. 

sybt,  n.  and  a.    An  old  spelling  of  sib. 

Sybarite  (sib'a-rit),  n.  [=  P.  Sylarite,  <  L. 
Sybarita,  <  (ix."Svl3apiTtiQ,  an  inbabitant  of  Syb- 
aris,  <  Sv^apii,  L,  Sybaris,  a  city  of  Magna  Grse- 
cia  (southern  Italy),  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.]  An  inhabitant  of  Sybaris,  an  Aohsean 
colony  in  Lueania,  founded  720  b.  c,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Crotoniates  510  b.  c.  ;  hence,  a 
person  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  Sybaris 
being  proverbial  for  its  luxury. 

Our  power  of  encountering  weather  varies  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  hardihood;  we  are  very  Scythians  when  plea* 
sure  is  concerned,  and  Sytarites  when  the  bell  summons 
ua  to  church.  SydTiey  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

sybaritic  (sib-a-rit'ik),  a.  [=  P,  SybariUque, 
s.  L.  Sybariticus,  <  Gr.  Sv^apirrndQ,  pertaining 
to  Sybaris,  <  SvpapkTic,  an  inhabitant  of  Syba- 
ris: see  Sybarite.'l  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sybaris 
or  its  inhabitants;  hence,  luxurious;  devoted 
to  pleasure. 

I  hope  you  will  dine  with  me  on  a  single  dish,  to  atone 
to  philosophy  lor  the  tryba/ritui  dinners  of  Prior  Park. 

Warbwrton,  To  Abp.  Hnrd,  Jan.  80, 17B9. 

sybaritical  (sib-a-rit'i-kal),  a.  [<  sybaritic  + 
-aZ.]     Same  as  sybaritic. 

Ch.  If  you  will  have  me,  I'll  make  a  SybariHced  Ap- 
pointment, that  you  may  have  Time  enough  to  provide 
afore  Hand. 

Pe.  What  Appointment  is  that? 

Ch.  The  Sybarites  invited  their  Guests  against  the  next 
Year,  that  they  might  both  have  Time  to  be  prepar'd. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  112. 

sybaritism  (sib'a-ii-tizm),  n.  [=  P.  Sybari- 
tisme;  <  Sybarite  +  -ism.]  The  practices  of 
Sybarites;  voluptuous  effeminacy;  devotion  to 
pleasure.    Imp.  Diet. 

sybiU,  sybillf,  n.    Erroneous  spellings  of  sibyl. 

sybo  (si'bo),  n.  \  pi.  syboes  (-boz).  [A  corrupt 
form  of  dbol,  <  P.  eiboule,  an  onion :  see  dbol.J 
Same  as  dbol,  2.     [Scotch.] 

sybotic  (si-bot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  av^un-rndg,  of  or  for 
a  swineherd,  <  avp6-nic,  ovP&rnQ,  a  swineherd,  < 
o5f,  swine,  +  Boaxeiv,  feed,  tend.]  Pertaining 
to  a  swineherd  or  to  the  keeping  of  swine. 

He  was  twitted  with  his  sybotUs  tendencies. 

Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4, 1876.    {Encye.  Diet.) 

sybotism   (si'bo-tizm),   n,      [<  Gr.  avpiyniQj  a 

swineherd  {see'syboUc),  +  -ism.]    The  tendmg 

of  swine ;  swineherdship. 
sycaminet  (sik'a-mia),  n.    [<  L.  sycamirms,  < 

Gr.  avKd/uvog,  tli'e  mulberry-tree.]    The  black 

mulberry,  Morus  nigra. 

If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say 
unto  this  sycamine  tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  roo^ 
and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea.  Luke  zvii.  6. 

sycamore  (sik'a-mor),  n.  [The  spelling  with  a 
is  erroneous,  being  due  to  confusion  with  syca- 
mine; formerly  and  prop,  sycamore,  sicomore, 
<  ME.  sycamore,  sygamowr,  <  OP.  sycamore,  P. 
sycamore  =  Sp.  sieomoro  =  Pg.  sycamoro,  sico- 
moro  =  It.  sicamoro  =  G.  sycamore,  <  L.  syca- 
marus,  ML.  also  sicomorus,  sicomertis,  <  Gr.  avK6- 
fiopog,  the  mulberry-tree,  <  avKov,  a  fig,  +  u6pov, 
fiapov,  the  black  mulberry:  see  more^,  morel,  mul- 
berry.^    1.  The  BjesimoTe-&g,  Mens  iSycomorus, 


I,  Branch  with  Leaves  of  Sycamore  (Ft'cus  Sycomorus) ;  2,  the  fruits. 

growing  in  the  lowlands  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  a  spreading  tree,  30  or  40  feet  high, 
with  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the  mulberry,  and 
fruit  borne  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches. 
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The  fruit  is  sweetish  and  edible,  though  needing  an  in- 
cision at  the  end  to  make  it  ripen*  properly,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  food  with  the  poorer  classes.  The 
wood  is  coarse-grained  and  inferior,  but  was  made  into 
durable  mummy-cases.  The  tree  is  good  for  shade,  and 
is  still  cultivated  for  that  use  in  Egypt.  Sometimes  called 
Egyptian  sycamore  or  Pharaoh's  fg. 

2.  In  England,  the  sycamore-maple,  Acer  Pseu- 
da-platanus,  the  plane-tree  of  the  Scotch.  From 
its  dense  shade,  it  was  chosen  in  the  sacred  dramas  of  the 
middle  ages  to  represent  the  sycamore  (Luke  xlx.  4)  into 
which  Zaccheus  climbed  (Prior).    See  maplel. 

Ther  saugh  I  CoUe  tregetour 

Upon  a  table  of  gygamour 

Pleye  an  uncouthe  thynge  to  telle. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1278. 

Sycommre  wilde  a  certayne  is  to  take 
Ajid  boile  it  so,  not  with  to  greet  affray. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  185. 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 
Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Tttti't. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  the  buttonwood,  Plata- 
nus  occidentaUs,  or  any  of  the  plane-trees.  See 
plame-tree,  1. — 4.  In  New  South  Wales,  Ster- 

cuMa  lurida False  sycamore.   See  Jfrfw.— White 

sycamore,  one  of  the  Australian  nutmegs,  Cryptocarya 
obovata,  a  large  tree  with  useful  soft  white  wood. 

sycamore-disease  (sik'a-mor-di-zez"), «.  A 
disease  of  the  sycamore  (plane-tree)  produced 
by  a  fungus,  Glceasporium  nerviseqwum,  which 
causes  the  leaves  to  turn  brown  and  withered, 
as  if  scorched  by  fire. 

sycamore-fig  (sik'a-mor-fig),  n.  See  sycamore,  1. 

sycamore-maple  '(sik'a-m6r-ma"pl),  n.  See 
sycamore,  2. 

sycamore-moth  (sik'a-mor-m6th),  n.  A  Brit- 
ish nootuidmoth,  Jcroji^cto  aceris,  whose  larva 
feeds  on  the  sycamore-maple. 

syce,  n.    See  sice^. 

sycee  (si-se'),  «•  and  n.  [A  corruption  of  Chi- 
nese si  szS,  fine  silk:  so  called  because  when 
pure  it  is  capable  of  being  drawn  out  imder 
the  application  of  heat  into  threads  as  'fine 
as  silk.']  Properly,  an  epithet  meaning  'pure,' 
applied  to  the  uncoined  lumps  of  silver  used 
by  the  Chinese  as  money,  but  frequently  used 
by  itself,  in  the  sense  of  'fine  (uncoined)  sil- 
ver.'   See  sycee-siher. 

sycee-silver  (si-se'sil'v^r),  n.  [<  sycee  +  sil- 
ver,'] The  fine  (uncoined)  lumps  of  silver  used 
by  the  Chinese  as  money,  the  liang  (or  ounce) 
being  the  unit  of  reckoning  in  weighing  it  out. 
See  dotdhin,  liang,  and  toe?.  The  lumps  are  of  au 
sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  merest  fragment  or  clipping 
to  the  form  of  ingot  called  a  shoe,  because  of  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  Chinese  shoe,  but  It  is  more  like  a  boat. 
These  "shoes"  usually  weigh  about  60  liang,  but  smaller 
ingots  of  that  shape  are  also  found.  The  smaller  ingots 
called  tings  are  hemispherical,  and  average  about  five  or 
six  ounces  in  weight. 

sychnocarpous  (sik-no-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Bvxv6g,  many,  frequent,  +  KapirSg,  fruit.]  In 
bot.,  hJaving  the  power  of  bearing  fruit  many 
times  without  perishing. 

sycite  (si'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovkIttiq,  fig-like,  <  cvkjov, 
a  fig.]  A  nodule  of  fiint  or  a  pebble  which  re- 
sembles a  fig. 

sycock  (si'kok),  n.  [<  sy-  (origin  obscure)  -f- 
cack^.]  The  mistlethrush,  Twrdus  viscivorus. 
See  cut  under  mistlethrush.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

sycomore  (sik'o-mor),  n.  A  better  but  no  longer 
used  spelling  of  sycamore,  retained  in  modem 
copies  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible. 

Sycon  (si'kon),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiiKov,  a  fig.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  Syconidse.     Also  Sy-- 
cum. —  2.  [I.  c:  pi.  sycons  (si'konz)  oi  syoones 
(si-ko'nez).]    A  sponge  of  this  genus. 

Syconaria  (si-ko-na'ri-a),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  <  Sycon 
+  -aria.]  In  SoUas's  classification,  a  tribe  of 
heteroeoelous  calcareous  sponges,  embracing 
both  recent  and  fossil  forms,  whose  fiagellated 
chambers  are  either  radial  tubes  or  cylindrical 
sacs.  The  families  Syconidse,  Sylldbidae,  and 
TeichonelUdie  are  assigned  to  this  tribe. 

syconarian  (si-ko-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  Syconaria 
+  -an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Syconaria. 

syconate  (si'ko-nat),  a.  [<  sycon  +  -ate^.] 
Having  the  chaiaoter  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  sy- 
con or  the  Sycones.   Encyc.  Brit.,  XXTT.  421. 

Sycones  (si-ko'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Sycon, 
q.  v.]  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Caldspangise 
or  chalk-sponges,  represented  by  forms  which 
are  essentially  compound  Ascones.  See  this 
word  ajii  Leucones. 

syconi,  n.    Plural  of  syconus. 

syconia,  n.    Plural  of  syeonium. 

^conidse  (si-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sycon 
+  -idas.]    A  family  of  chalk-sponges,  typified 

by  the  genus  Sycon.  in  Sollas's  classification  they 
are  defined  as  syconarian  sponges  whose  radial  chambers 
open  directly  into  the  paragastric  cavity,  and  are  divided 
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into  three  subfamilies.  The  best-known  example  is  the 
genus  Grantia. 

syeonium  (si-ko'ni-um),  )).;  pi.  syconia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  avKov,  a  fig.]  In  bot.,  a  fleshy  hol- 
low receptacle,  containing  numerous  flowers 
which  develop  together  into  a  multiple  fruit, 
as  in  the  fig.    Also  called  hypanthodium. 

syconus  (si-ko'nus),  «. ;  -pi.  syconi  (-m).  [NL., 
\  Gr.  avKov,  a  fig.]    In  bot.,  same  as  syeonium. 

Sycophaga  (si-kof'a-ga),  n.  [NL.  (Westwood,. 
1840),  <  Gr.  avKOipd-yog,  fig-eating,  <  avKov,  a  fig,  + 
tpayelv,  eat.]  A  genus  of  hymen  opterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Chalddidse,  which  feed  upon 
the  fig  and  indirectly  promote  impregnation  of 
the  female  flowers. 

sycophancy  (sik'o-fan-si),  n. :  pi.  sycophandes 
(-siz).  [<  L.  syeop'hanUa,  sucophantia,  <  Gr. 
avKoipavTta,  the  conduct  of  a  sycophant,  <  cvko- 
ipdvTTic,  a  sycophant :  see  sycophant.]  The  char- 
acter or  characteristics  of  a  sycophant ;  hence, 
mean  tale-bearing;  obsequious  flattery;  ser- 
vility. 

It  was  hard  to  hold  that  seat  [that  of  the  publican]  with- 
out oppression,  without  exaction.  One  that  best  loiew  it 
branded  it  with  polling  and  sycophancy. 

JBp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  Matthew  Called. 

The  sycophancy  of  A.  Philips  had  prejudiced  Mr.  Addi- 
son against  Pope. 
Warburton,  Note  on  Pope's  Fourth  Pastoral.  (Latham.) 
The  affronts  which  his  poverty  emboldened  stupid  and 
low-minded  men  to  offer  him  [Johnson]  would  have  broken 
a  mean  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him  rude  even  to 
ferocity.  Macavlay,  Johnson. 

sycophant  (sik'6-fant),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  sicaphant;  i  P'.  sycophamte  =  Sp.  sieofante 
=  It.  sieofanta,  <  L.  sycophanta,  sucqphanta, 
ML.  also  sicophanta,  sicophantus,  sicophans,  \ 
Gr.  avim^avTTiQ,  an  informer,  a  slanderer,  a  trick- 
ster, appar.  <  bvkov,  a  fig,  +  ipaivtiv,  show,  declare. 
The  name  would  thus  mean  lit.  'fig-shower,'  of 
which  the  historical  origin  is  unknovra.  (a) 
According  to  ancient  writers,  it  originally  ap- 
plied to  'one  who  informed  on  another  for  the 
exporting  of  figs  from  Attica'  (which  is  said  to 
have  been  forbidden) ;  or  (&)  to  '  one  who  in- 
formed on  another  for  plundering  sacred  fig- 
trees';  (c)  a  third  explanation  makes  it  orig. 
'one  who  brings  figs  (hidden  in  the  foliage) 
to  light  by  shaking  the  tree,'  hence  'one  who 
makes  rich  men  yield  tribute  by  means  of  false 
accusations.'  All  these  explanations  are  doubt- 
less inventions,  {d)  The  real  explanation  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  some  obscene  use  of  ovkov,  fig,  this 
word,  and  the  L.  jicu^,  fig,  with  its  Rom.  forms, 
being  found  in  various  expressions  of  an  ob- 
scene or  abusive  nature.  This  origin,  whatever 
its  particular  nature,  would  explain  the  fact, 
otherwise  scarcely  explicable,  that  the  original 
application  of  the  term  is  without  record.]  I, 
n.  If.  A  tale-bearer  or  informer  in  general. 

The  poor  man  that  hath  naught  to  lose  is  not  afraid  of 
the  sycophant  or  promoter. 

HMand,  tr.  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  261.    (Trench.) 

This  ordinance  is  in  the  first  table  of  Solon's  lawes,  and 
therefore  we  may  not  altogether  discredit  those  which  say 
they  did  forbid  in  the  old  time  that  men  should  cany  figs 
out  of  the  countrey  of  Attica,  and  that  from  thence  it  came 
that  these  pick-thanks,  which  bewray  and  accuse  them 
that  transported  figs,  were  called  sycophants. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  77. 

The  laws  of  Draco  .  .  .  punished  it  [theft]  with  death ; 
.  .  .  Solon  afterwards  changed  the  penalty  to  a  pecuniary 
mulct.  And  so  the  Attic  laws  in  general  continued,  ex- 
cept that  once,  in  a  time  of  dearth,  it  was  made  capi^  to 
break  into  a  garden  and  steal  figs;  but  this  law,  and  the 
informers  against  the  offence,  grew  so  odious  that  from 
them  all  miQicious  informers  were  sly  led  sycophants:  a 
name  which  we  have  much  perverted  from  its  original 
meaning.  Blackstiyne,  Com.,  IV.  xvii. 

2.  A  parasite;  a  mean  flatterer;  especially,  a 
flatterer  of  princes  and  great  men. 

Such  not  esteem  desert,  but  sensual  vaunts 
Of  parasites  and  fawning  sycophants. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 

=Syn.  2.  Parastte,Sycophant(aee  parasite),  fawner,  toady, 
toad-eater,  fiunkey. 

II,  a.  Parasitical;  servile;  obsequious;  syco- 
phantic. 

The  Protector,  Oliver,  now  affecting  kingship,  is  peti- 
tion'd  to  take  the  title  on  him  by  all  his  new-made  s^co- 
phant  lords,  etc.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  25, 1657. 

sycophant  (sik'o-fant),  v.  [<  sycophant,  n.]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  ^ve  information  about,  or  tell 
tales  of,  in  order  to  gain  favor;  calumniate.      ' 

He  makes  it  his  business  to  tamper  with  his  reader  by 
sycophanting  and  misnaming  the  work  of  his  enemy. 

MUUm,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
2.  To  play  the  sycophant  toward ;  flatter  mean- 
ly and  officiously.    Imp.  Diet. 

II.  intrans.  To  play  the  sycophant.  [Rare.] 

His  sycophanting  arts  being  detected,  that  game  is  not 

to  he  played  a  second  time.       Qovemmcnt  of  the  Tongue. 
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sycophantic  (sik-o-fan'tik),  a.  [<  Gtr.  avuo^av- 
TiKdq,  like  a  sycoptant,  slanderous,  <  cvno^avrrig, 
a  sycophant:  see  s^cop/ia?i*.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  sycophant;  characteristic  of  a  sycophant; 
obsequiously  flattering;  parasitic;  courting  fa- 
vor by  mean  adulation. 

'Tis  well  known  that  in  these  times  the  illiberal  syeo- 
phaiiUc  manner  of  devotion  was  by  the  wiser  sort  con- 
temned. Slutfiesbury.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

sycophantical  (sik-6-fan'ti-kal),  a.  [<  syco- 
phantic +  -al."]    Same  as  sycophantic. 

They  have  .  .  .  suffered  themselves  to  be  cheated  and 
ruined  by  a  syoaphxintiml  parasite. 

Sauih,  Sermons,  YIII.  vii. 

sycophantish  (sik'o-fan-tish),  a.  [<  sycophant 
+  4sh^.']  Like  a  sycophant;  parasitical;  syco- 
phantic.    [Rare.] 

JosephuB  himself  acknowledges  that  Vespasian  was 
shrewd  enough  from  the  first  to  suspect  him  for  the  syeo- 
phantieh  Imave  that  he  was.         De  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii. 

sycophantishly  (sik'o-fan-tish-U),  ach.  Like 
a  sycophant.     [Rare.] 

Neither  proud  was  Kate,  nor  eycophatititlUy  and  falsely 
humble.  2>«  Quincey,  Spanish  Svn.    (DameB.) 

sycophantism  (sik'o-f an-tizm),  n.  [<  sycophant 
+  -ism.']    Sycophancy. 

The  friends  of  man  may  therefore  hope  that  panic  fears, 
servile  syeophaniism,  and  artful  bigotry  will  not  long  pre- 
vail over  cool  reason  and  liberal  philanthropy. 

T.  Knox,  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  9. 

sycophantize  (sik'o-fan-tiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
sycophantiged,  ypT.'sycophantiging.  [_< sycophant 
-(--i^e.]  To  play  the  sycophant.  jB^omm*,  Grlos- 
80graphia;-£aii!e^,  1731.     [Rare.] 

sycophantry  (sik'6-fan-tri),  n.  [<  sycophant  + 
■ry.\  The  arts  oi  tte  sycophant;  mean  and 
officious  tale-bearing  or  adulation. 

TSar  can  a  gentleman,  without  industry,  uphold  his  real 
interests  against  the  attempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of 
flattery,  of  sycophantry,  of  avarice,  to  which  his  condition 
is  obnoxious.  Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  zzi. 

sycosis  (si-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiiKaaig,  a 
rough  fig-like  excrescence  on  the  flesh,  <  ovkov, 
a  fig.]  An  eruption  on  the  bearded  face  caused 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles 

and  hair-follicles Non-paraaltic  sycosis,  simple 

inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles  of  the  beard.  Also  called 
eldn-whelk,ehin-welk.—VaxasitlcoTtinea.Byoosia.    See 

■  tinea, — SycOBisbacUlogena,Tomasoli'sname  foraform 
of  sycosis  of  the  beard  in  which  there  was  found  an  ellip- 
tic-shaped bacillus,  Sycosifenis  fcetidue.SycOBia  con- 
tagiosa, tinea  trichophytina  barbee.  See  Unea. — SycosiS 
TlUgare.    Same  as  non-pa/ra^itie  gyeosis. 

Sycotypidae  (si-ko-tip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Sy- 
coiypus  -1-  -i(feB.]  '  Same  as  PyruUdx. 

Sycotypus  (si-kot'i-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  ovkov, 
a  fig,  -f  rimog,  type.]    See  Pyrula. 

Sycum  (si'kum),  n.     [NL.]     Same  as  Sycon,  1. 

Sydenham's  chorea.  The  ordinary  mild  form 
of  chorea.    Also  called  mimor  chorea. 

Sydenham's  disease.    Chorea. 

Sydenham's  laudanum.  Same  as  wine  of 
opiwm  (which  see,  under  wine). 

syderitet)  »•    -An  old  spelling  of  siderite. 

syenite  (si'e-nit),  n.  [<  L.  syenites,  sc.  lapis,  lit. 
'stone  of  Syene,'  <  Syene,  <  Gt.  2m^,  a  locality^ 
of  upper  Egypt.]  A  rock  composed  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende,  with  or  without  quartz.  The 
name  syenites  was  given  by  Pliny  to  the  red  granitoid 
rook  extensively  quarried  at  Syene  in  Egypt.  The  term 
iyentte  was  introduced  into  modem  geological  science 
by  Werner,  in  1788,  but  applied  by  him  to  a  rock  (from 
the  Hauensoher  Grund,  near  Dresden)  not  identical  in 
composition  with  the  syenites  of  Pliny,  which  latter  is  a 
hornblendic  granite,  or  granite  in  which  mica  is  replaced 
by  hornblende,  whereas  the  rock  which  Werner  called  gy- 
emte  is  mainly  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende ;  hence  there  has  long  been  more  or  less  confusion 
In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  this  rock.  The  English 
and  some  continental  geologists  have  defined  syenite  as  an 
aggregate  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  hornblende ;  while  the 
Germans  have  generally  regarded  the  quartz  as  not  being 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  rock:  this  latter  view  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  most  recent  English  geologi- 
cal and  lithological  works.  Syenite  is  a  rock  thoroughly 
crystalline  in  texture,  and  in  general  it  much  resembles 
granite  in  its  mode  of  occurrence.  The  feldspathic  ingre- 
dient is  chiefly  orthoolase,  and  this  usually  predominates 
considerably  in  quantity  over  the  associated  minerals ; 
there  is  some  triclinio  feldspar  present,  however,  in  most 
syenites,  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  quartz,  biotite, 
titanite,  magnetite,  apatite,  zircon,  and  various  other  ac- 
cessory minerals  frequently  found  in  small  quantity  in  the 
granitic  rocks.  Sometimes  the  hornblende  is  replaced  by 
augite;  this  variety  is  designated  augite-syenUe ;  that  in 
which  mica  predominates  is  known  as  micasyemte  or  mi- 
netu.  The  range  of  syenite  in  geological  age  is  similar  to 
that  of  granite,  and  the  frequent  passage  of  one  rock  mto 
the  other  shows  how  closely  allied  the  two  are,  one  result 
of  which  condition  is  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  is  correspondingly  difllcult.  Typical  syenite 
is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  in  general  the  granitic  rocks 
very  considerably  surpass  the  syenitio  in  economic  impor- 
tance.   Also  sCenite. 

Syenitic  (si-e-nit'ik),  a.  [<  syenite  +  -fc.]  Con- 
taining syenite;  resembling  syenite,  or  possess- 
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ing  some  of  its  properties.  Also  sieniUc — Sy- 
enitic granite,  granite  which  contains  hornblende.— 
Syenitic  porphyry, fine-grained  syenite  containing  large 
crystals  of  feldspar. 

syke^,  n.    See  siTceX 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh.     _„  ^    ,  „„, 
The  Wife  of  Usher's  WeU  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  215). 

syke^t,  V.  and  n.    Same  as  sike^  for  sigh^. 

syke^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  sichK 

sykert,  sykerlyt.    Same  as  sicker,  sickerly. 

syl-.  A  form  of  syn-,  used  before  components 
beginning  with  I. 

syle^t,  i>-    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sile^. 

syle^  (sil),  n.    A  variant  of  sillK 
But  our  folk  call  them  syle,  and  nought  but  syte, 
And  when  they're  grown,  why  then  we  caU  them  herring. 
Jean  Ingmnu,  Brothers  and  a  Sermon. 

sylert,  syllert,  »•    Same  as  celme,  2. 

syllaba  anceps  (sil'a-ba  an'seps).  [L.:  syi- 
laba,  syllable ;  anceps,  doubtful:  see  syllable  and 
ancipitous.]  In  anc.  pros.,  a  doubtful  syllable 
{avTila^  adcdijmpoi).  The  final  syllable  or  time  of  a 
line  or  period  may  be  either  long  or  short,  without  regard 
to  the  metrical  scheme.  Syllaba  anceps  is  according^  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  termination  (aTroOeo-w)  of  a  period, 

syllabarium  (sil-a-ba'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  sylldbaria 
(-a).    [NL. :  see  syllabary.']    Same  as  syllabary. 

syllabary  (sil'a-ba-ri),  n. ;  pi.  syllabaries  (-riz). 
[=  P.  syllabaire,  (."Kb.  syllabarium,  < L.  syllaba, 
<  Gr.  cvTJmS^,  a  syllable :  see  syllable.]  A  cata- 
logue of  the  syllables  of  a  language;, a  list  or 
set  of  syllables,  or  of  characters  having  a  syl- 
labic value.  . 

It  [the  Ethiopic  alphabet]  was  converted  into  a  sylla- 
bary,  written  from  right  to  left,  additional  letters  being 
formed  by  differentiation,  and  the  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet were  employed  as  numerals. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  3B0. 

The  Eatakana  syllabary  is  more  simple.  It  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Kyai  or  "model"  type  of  the  Chinese 
character,  and  comprises  only  a  single  sign,  written  more 
or  less  cursively,  for  each  of  the  forty-seven  syllabic  sounds 
in  the  Japanese  language. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  35. 

syllabet,  syllabt  (sil'ab),  n.  [<  F.  syllabe,  <  L. 
syllaba :  see  syllable.]    A  syllable. 

Now  followes  the  syllab,  quhllk  is  a  ful  sound  symbol- 
ized with  convenient  letteres,  and  consistes  of  ane  or  moe. 
A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

The  office  of  a  true  critic  or  censor  is  not  to  throw  by  a 
letter  anywhere,  or  dajnn  an  innocent  syllabe. 

B,  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

syllabi,  n.    Latin  plural  of  syllabus. 

syllabic  (si-lab'ik),  a.  [=  F.  syMaUgue  —  Sp. 
sildbico  =  Pg.  syllabico  =  It.  sillabico,  <  NL. 
syllabicus,  <  Gr.  avMa^rndg,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  syllable,  <  avUap^,  syllable:  see  syllable.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  syl- 
lable or  syllables:  as,  a  syllabic  accent;  a  syl- 
labic augment. —  2.  Representing  syllables  in- 
stead of  single  sounds:  said  of  an  alphabetical 
sign,  or  of  an  alphabet  or  mode  of  writing :  also 
used  substantively. 

If  it  [Cypriote  syllabary]  had  not  been  .  ,  .  superseded, 
it  would  doubtless  have  gradually  lost  its  sylla^nc  charac- 
ter, and  have  become  the  definitive  alphabet  of  Greece, 
and  therefore  of  civilized  Europe  and  of  the  western  world. 
Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  U.  117. 

The  same  sign,  once  attached  to  a  word,  .  .  .  could  be 
used  in  writing  for  the  phonetic  value  of  this  word,  with  a 
complete  loss  of  the  primitive  sense.  .  .  .  A  determinative 
often  indicates  to  the  reader  .  .  .  this  radical  change  in 
the  use  of  the  sign.  In  this  case  thesign  is  said  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  syllcmc.  Encye.  Brit.,  XI,  800. 

3.  Pronounced  syllable  by  syllable ;  of  elabo- 
rate distinctness. 
His  English  was  careful,  select,  syUoMc. 

S.  J.  Dtmeam,  A  Social  Departure,  xiii. 
Syllabic  melody,  song,  or  tune.  In  music.    See  melody. 
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and  the  fricatives  (thus,  follow,  arrow,  ever,  lesser,  ashes, 
etc.) ;  a  mute,  particularly  a  surd  mute  (p,  t,  k),  has  more 
claim  to  go  with  the  following  vowel,  because  a  mute  is 
much  more  distinctly  audible  upon  a  following  than  after  a 
preceding  vowel  (in  tea  than  in  ate).  We  tend  also  to  reckon 
such  a  consonant  to  the  vowel  of  whose  force  and  pitch  it 
seems  most  to  partake ;  and,  a  long  vowel  being  regularly  a 
diminuendo  utterance,  the  strength  of  impulse  falling  off 
before  it  is  ended,  a  following  consonant  seems  naturally 
to  belong  to  the  vowel  that  succeeds  (so  dai-ly,  ei-ther, 
easy,  etc.);  on  the  other  hand,  a  consonant  of  any  kind 
after  a  short  accented  vowel  so  shares  the  latter's  mode 
of  utterance  as  to  be  naturally  and  properly  combined  with 
it:  thus,  bit-er  (bitter),  tak-l  (tackle),  hmn^ett,  etc.  When 
two  or  more  actually  pronounced  consonants  come  be- 
tween vowels,  it  makes  a  diflerence  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  such  asreadily  in  our  practice  combine  as  initials 
before  a  vowel :  thus,  as  we  say  :fiy,  we  divide  mpply  into 
«a-pVi,  not  sup-ll ;  but  mbjeet  only  into  tiib-jekt.  As  for  syl- 
labication in  printing  (when  a  word  has  to  be  broken  at 
the  end  of  a  line),  that  is  a  different  and  more  difficult  mat- 
ter, partly  because  many  silent  consonants  (especially  in 
the  case  of  doubled  consonants)  have  to  be  dealt  with ; 
it  also  pays  much  regard  to  the  history  of  a  word,  divid- 
ing this  generally,  so  far  as  possible,  into  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  etymologioally  composed ;  and  it  has  some 
arbitrary  and  indefensible  usages,  such  as  the  invariable 
separation  of  -ing,  by  which  we  get  such  offenses  against 
true  pronunciation  as  rag-ing,  faC'ing,  instead  of  raging, 
fa-eing;  and  even  rmxt-ure,iwnctrure,  instead  of  mix-twre, 
june-ture,  owing  to  the  notion  that  -ure  rather  than  -ture 
is  the  ending. 

syllabification  (si-lab"i-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [<  syl- 
labify +  -ation.]    Same  as  syllabication. 

syllabify  (si-lab'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  syllabi- 
fied, ppr.  syllabifying.  [<  L.  syllaba,  syllable 
(see  syllable), +facere,m&ke,  do:  see -fy.]  To 
syllabicate. 

syllabism  (sil'a-bizm),  n.  [<  L.  syllaba,  sylla- 
ble, -f  -dsm.]  ''I'heory  of  or  concerning  sylla- 
bles; also,  syllabic  character;  representation 
of  syllables. 

In  addition  to  these  vestiges  of  a  prior  syUabism,  a  few 
ideographic  characters  are  retained,  as  in  the  Proto-Medic 
syllabary,  to  designate  certain  frequently  recurring  words, 
such  as  king,  country,  son,  name,  and  Persian. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  61. 

syllabist  (sU'a-bist),  n.  [<  L.  syllaba,  syllable, 
-I-  -ist.]  One'who  is  versed  in  the  dividing  of 
words  into  syllables. 

syllabize  (sil'a-biz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  s?/Z- 
labised,  ppr.  syilabimig.  [<  L.  syllaba,  syllable, 
-1-  -ize.]  To  form  or  divide  into  syllables;  syl- 
labicate. 

*Tis  mankind  alone 
Can  language  frame  and  syllabiae  the  tone.    . 
Howell,  Verses  prefixed  to  Parly  of  Beasts.    (Davies.) 

In  syttaMzing,  a  totally  artificial  process,  doubling  is 
necessary,  and  very  frequently  the  recoil  is  used,  but  it 
never  is  in  speech.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  384. 
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syllabical  (si-lab'i-kal),  a.     [<  syllabic  +  -al.] 

Same  as  syllabic. 
syllabically  (si-lab'i-kal-i),  adv.     In  a  syllabic 

manner ;  by  syllables. 

In  Amharic,  for  instance,  which  is  printed  Sj/llabicaHy, 
there  are  33  consonantal  sounds. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  35. 

syllabicate  (si-lab'i-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
syllabicated,  ppr.  syllabicating.  [<  syllabic  + 
-ate^.  Cf.  Gr.  avklapU^eiv,  join  letters  to  form 
syllables.]    To  form  or  divide  into  syllables. 

syllabication  (si-lab-i-ka'shon),  n.  [<  syllabi- 
cate +  -ion.]  The  formation  of  syllables ;  espe- 
cially, the  division  of  a  word  into  its  constituent 
syllabic  parts  in  writing  and  printing.  The  divi- 
sion of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  into  separate 
syllables  is  in  great  measure  an  artificial  process,  since  a 
consonant  intervening  between  two  vowels  is  usually  (see 
under  syUdble)  to  be  reckoned  as  belon^ng  to  either  one. 
of  them  not  less  properly  than  to  the  other.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  continuable  consonants,  the  semivowels 


syllable  (sil'a-bl),  n.  [Formerly  also  siUable, 
syllabe,  syllab";  <  ME.  sillable,  <  OF.  syllable,  sil- 
lable  (with  unorig.  -le,  as  in  prinmple,  etc.), 
prop,  syllabe,  sillabe,  <  OF.  syllabe  =  F.  syllabe  = 
Sp.  silaba  =  Pg.  syllaba  =  It.  sillaba  =  G.  silbe, 
<  L.  syllaba,  ML.  also  sillaba,  <  Gr.  avfJuapii, 
a  syllable,  several  sounds  or  letters  taken  or 
joined  together,  lit.  a  taking  together,  <  avi2.aii- 
P&veiv,  take  together,  put  together,  <  aiiv,  with, 
together,  +  }ia/j.p&vuv,  ?Mpelv,  take.]  1.  The 
smallest  separately  articulated  element  in  hu- 
man utterance ;  a  vowel,  alone,  or  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  consonants,  and  separated  by 
these  or  by  a  pause  from  a  preceding  or  follow- 
ing vowel;  one  of  the  successive  parts  or  joints 
into  which  articulated  speech  is  divided,  being 
either  a  whole  word,  composed  of  a  single  vowel 
(whether- simple  or  compound)  with  accompa- 
nying consonants,  or  a  part  of  a  word  contain- 
ing such  a  vowel,  separated  from  a  preceding  or 
following  vowel  either  by  a  hiatus  (that  is,  an 
instant  of  silence)  or,  much  more  usually,  by 
an  intervening  consonant,  or  more  than  one. 
Syllables  are  the  separate  successive  parts  into  which  the 
ear  apprehends  the  continuous  utterances  of  speech  as 
divided,  their  separateness  consisting  mainly  In  the  alter- 
nation of  opener  and  closer  elements,  or  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. A  normal  syllable  is  a  vowel  utterance  attend- 
ed with  subsidiary  consonantal  utterances.  As  to  what 
sounds  shall  have  vowel  value  in  syllable-making,  differ- 
ent languages  differ ;  English  allows,  besides  those  usu- 
ally called  vowels,  also  I  and  n,  as  in  reckon  (rek-n),  reck- 
oned  (rek-nd),  riddle  (rid-1),  riddlee  (rid-lz).  If  the  vowel 
is  attended  by  both  sonant  and  surd  consonants,  the  so- 
nant are  in  general  nearer  it^  as  in  print,  JUrt;  and  also, 
as  in  the  same  words,  the  opener  sounds  are  nSarer  it 
than  the  closer.  But  the  intricacy  of  construction  of 
English  syllables  is  tolerated  by  but  few  languages ;  and 
many  (as  the  Polynesian)  will  bear  nothing  more  than  a 
single  consonant  to  a  vowel,  and  that  one  only  before  it. 
The  assignment  of  a  consonant  or  of  consonants  in  syl- 
labication to  the  preceding  or  the  following  vowel  is  in 
great  part  a  matter  of  convention,  depending  on  no  real 
principle :  thus,  in  alley,  for  example,  the  I  is  a  division 
between  the  two  vowels,  like  a  wall  between  two  fields, 
belonging  to  one  no  more  than  to  the  other.  It  is  on  syl- 
labic division  that  the  "articulate"  character  of  human 
speech  depends.  (See  articulate.  Also  compare  tHwe2  and 
co}isonara.)  In  prosody  syllables  are  classed^as  long,  short, 
and  comirum  (see  these  adjectives).    See  also  time. 
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In  this  word  [diyly]  the  flist  eiUdble  lor  his  vsuall  and 
shai'pe  accentes  ame  to  be  alwayes  long,  the  second  for 
Jiis  fiat  accents  sake  to  be  alwayes  sliort. 

Putteahmn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeale,  p.  87. 

2.  In  music,  one  of  tlie  arbitrary  combinations 
of  consonants  and  vowels  used  in  solmization. 
— 3.  The  least  expression  of  language  or 
thought ;  a  particle. 

Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Sem,  Abraham,  Job,  and  the  rest 

tliat  lived  before  any  syllable  of  the  law  of  Ood  was  written, 

did  they  not  sin  as  much  as  we  do  in  every  action  not 

commanded?  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  4. 

I  mark  you  to  a  syllable ;  you  say 

The  fault  was  his,  not  yours. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  v.  1. 

Aretlnian.  Belgian,  fixed,  homophonous  syllables. 
See  the  adjectives.— Guldonian  syllables.  Same  as 
Aretinian  syllables. 
syllable  (sil'a-bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  syllabled, 
ppr.  syllaWirui,  [Formerly  also  aiKa&Ze;  <  ME. 
silahlen;  <.syllabU,.n.'\  I.  trans.  1.  To  divide 
into  syllables. 

Als  the  Frensh  staftes  sUaUed  be 
More  breueloker  and  shorter  also 
Then  is  the  English  lines  vnto  see. 
That  comperhended  in  on  [one]  may  lines  to  [two]. 
Horn.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6581. 

2.  To  pronounce  syllable  by  syllable;  articu- 
late; utter. 

Aery  tongues  that  pliable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses. 

JUUtOTi,  Comus,  L  208. 
II.  intrans.  To  speak. 

She  stood  .  .  .  syUdbling  thus,  "Ah,  Lycius  bright ! 
And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone? " 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

syllabled  (sil'a-bld),o.  [<syUaMe  +  -ed^.'}  Hav- 
ing syllables:  generally  used  in  compounds:  as, 
a  tova-syllabled  word. 

Sirach  (as  we  will  call  the  book)  consists  of  seven-s^nit- 
bled  verses.  The  Academy,  Feb.  16, 1890,  p.  119. 

syllable-name  (sil'a-bl-nam),  n.  In  music,  the 
name  given  in  solmization  to  a  given  tone:  op- 
posed to  letter-name. 

syllable-stumbling  (sil'a-bl-stum'''bling),  n. 
stuttering;  a  difSculty  of  a  spasmodic  charac- 
ter in  pronouncing  particular  syllat)les. 

syllabling  (sil'a-bling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  sylla- 
ble, «.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming  into  syl- 
lables; syllabicatioii;  utterance;  articulation. 

The  charge  is  proved  against  the  guilty  in  high  and  in 
low  places,  unless  indeed  words  be  but  empty  air,  and 
sinless,  therefore,  the  mere  syllablings  of  sedition. 

Noetes  Arnbrosianse,  Feb.,  1832. 

syllabub  (sil'a-bub),  n.    Same  as  silUbub. 

syllabus  (sil''a-bus),  n.;  pi.  syllabuses,  syllabi 
(-bus-ez.  -bi). "  [=  F.  syllabus,  <  LL.  syllalms,  < 
LGr.  *ai?i.?Ui^oi,  a  taking  together,  a  collection, 
title  of  a  book,<  Gr.  avTUa/ipdvetv,  take  together: 
see  syllable.']  1.  A  compendium  containing  the 
heads  of  a  discourse,  the  main  propositions  of 
a  course  of  lectures,  etc. ;  an  abstract;  a  table 
of  statements  contained  in  any  writing,  of  a 
scheme  of  lessons,  or  the  like. 

All  .these  blessings  put  into  one  s^Udbus  have  given  to 
baptism  many  honourable  appellatives  in  Scripture  and 
other  divine  writers.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L 122. 

Turning  something  difficult  in  his  mind  that  was  not 
in  the  scholastic  eyUabus. 

Diekens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  11. 

2.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  summary  statement 
and  enumeration  of  the  points  decided  by  an 
act  or  decree  of  ecclesiastical  authority;  spe- 
cifically, a  catalogue  formulating  eighty  here- 
sies condemned  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1864,  an- 
nexed to  the  encyclical  letter  Quanta  Owra. 
See  the  quotation. 

Its  full  title  is:  A  Syllabus,  containing  the  Princii>al 
JErrors  of  our  Times,  which  are  noted  in  the  Consisturial 
Allocutions,  in  the  Encyclicals,  and  in  other  Apostolical 
letters  of  our  Most  Holy  Lord,  Pope  Pius  IX.  ...  It  is 
divided  into  ten  sections.  The  first  condemns  pantheism, 
naturalism,  and  absolute  rationalism;  the  second,  mod- 
erate rationalism ;  the  third,  indiflerentism  and  latitudi- 
narianism;  the  fourth,  socialism,  communism,  secret  so- 
cieties, Bible  societies,  and  other  "pests  of  this  descrip- 
tion" ;  the  fifth,  errors  concerning  the  Church  and  her 
rights ;  the  sixth,  errors  concerning  civil  society ;  the  sev- 
enth, errors  of  natural  and  Christian  ethics ;  the  eighth, 
errors  concerning  Christian  marriage ;  the  ninth,  errors 
concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope ;  the  tenth, 
errors  of  modern  liberalism.  Among  the  errors  con- 
demned are  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

P.  ScMf,  in  Johnson's  Univ.  Cyc,  IV.  688. 

=Syn.  1.  Compendium,  Epitome.  See  abridgment. 
syllepsis  (si-lep'sls),  ».  [=  F.  syllepse,  <  L. 
syllepsis,  <  Gr.  aitlhppi;,  a  taking  or  putting 
together,  comprehension,  <  avX^ajiliaveiv,  take 
together:  see  syllable.']  In  rhet.  and  gram.: 
(a)  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  the 
same  passage  both  of  the  person  to  whom  or  the 
thing  to  wmch  it  properly  applies,  and  also  to 
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include  other  persons  or  things  to  which  it  does 
not  apply  properly  or  strictly.  This  figure  includes 
zeugma  and  also  the  taking  of  words  in  two  senses  at  once, 
the  literal  and  the  metaphorical,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, where  the  word  sweeter  is  used  in  both  senses :  "  The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altoge- 
ther ;  .  .  .  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb." 
(Ps.  xix.  9,  10.)    Also  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 


If  such  want  be  in  sundrie  clauses,  and  of  senerall  con- 
gruities  or  sence,  and  the  supply  be  made  to  seme  them 
all,  it  is  by  the  figure  SUlepsis,  whom  for  that  respect  we 
call  the  [double  supplie], 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  137. 

(6)  A  figure  by  which  one  word  is  referred  to 
another  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  does  not 
grammatically  belong,  as  the  agreement  of  a 
verb  or  an  adjective  with  one  rather  than  an- 
other of  two  nouns  with  either  of  which  it 
might  agree :  as,  rex  et  regina  beati. 

sylleptic  (si-lep'tik),  a.  [<  syllepsis  {-lept-)  + 
-jc]  1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  syllep- 
sis. Imp.  Diet. —  2.  Explaining  the  words  of 
Scripture  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  modem 
science. 

sylleptical  (si-lep 'ti-kal),  a.  [<  sylleptic +-al.] 
Same  as  sylleptic.    Inip.  Diet. 

sylleptically  (si-lep'ti-kal-i),  adv.  By  way  of 
syllepsis.    Irnp.  Diet. 

syller,  n.    See  syler. 

Syllidse  (sil'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  SylUs  +  4dss.] 
A  family  of  errant  marine  worms,  typified  by 
the  genus  SylUs,  and  containing  also  the  genera 
Grubea,  Dujardinia,  and  Schmardia.  Among  these 
wormshoth  sexed  and  sexless  forms  occur ;  and  such  het- 
eromorphism  is  associated  with  a  mode  of  propagation 
by  the  spontaneous  division  of  an  asexual  individual  into 
two  or  more  parts,  which  may  severally  become  sexual  per- 
sons. Many  of  the  species  are  phosphorescent.  See  out 
under  Avtolytus. 

syllidian  (si-lid'i-an),  n.    A  worm  of  the  family 


Syllis  (sil'is),  n.  [NL.  (Savigny).]  A  genus 
of  polychsstous  annelids,  typical  in  some  sys- 
tems of  the  family  Syllidx.  Autolytus  is  a  syno- 
nym. 

sylloge  (sU'o-ge),  n.  [<  Gr.  avXkiyii,  a  gather- 
ing, summary  (of.  aVk%oyo^,  an  assembly,  con- 
course), <  avXkoy%zi,v,  gather  together :  see  syllo- 
gism.]   A  collection. 

Of  the  documents  belonging  to  the  later  period  a  very 

comprehensive  though  not  quite  complete  syUoge  is  given. 

Encye.  Brit.,XUI.  131. 

syllogisation,  syllogise,  etc.  See  syllogiza- 
tion,  etc. 
syllogism  (sil'o-jizm),  n.  [Formerly  also  sillo- 
gism,  sillogism'e;  <  ME.  sillogisme,  silogisme,  < 
OF.  syllogisme,  sillogisme,  F.  syllogisme  =  Sp. 
silogismo  =  Pg.  syllogismo  =  It.  sillogismo,  silo- 
gismo,  <  L.  syUogismus,  <  Gr.  avA,?Myia/i6c,  a  reck- 
oning all  together,  a  reasoning,  a  conclusion, 
<  avAXoyi^eadai,  bring  together  premises,  infer, 
conclude,  <  aiiv,  together,  +  /loytf cofia*,  reason,  < 
AfSyof,  word,  something  spoken:  see  Logos.]  1. 
A  logical  formula  consisting  of  two  premises 
and  a  conclusion  alleged  to  follow  from  them, 
in  which  a  term  contained  in  both  premises 
disappears :  but  the  truth  of  neither  the  prem- 
ises nor  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  asserted. 
This  definition  includes  the  modus  ponens  (which  see, 
under  modus),  the  formula  of  which  is  that  from  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  antecedent  of  a  consequent,  together  with 
the  antecedent,  follows  the  consequent.  This  depends 
upon  two  principles — firsts  the  principle  of  identity,  that 
anything  follows  from  itself ;  and,  secondly,  the  principle 
that  to  say  that  from  A  it  follows  that  from  B  follows  C 
is  the  same  as  to  say  that  from  A  and  B  follows  C.  Under 
the  former  principle  comes  the  formula  that  the  follow- 
ing from  an  antecedent  of  a  consequent  follows  from  itself,  ' 
and  this,  according  to  the  second  principle,  is  identical 
with  the  principle  of  the  modus  ponens.  But  the  syllo- 
gism is  often  restricted  to  those  formulss  which  embody 
the  nota  notse  (or  maxim,  nota  notse  est  nota  rei  ipHw), 
which  may  be  stated  under  the  form — from  the  following 
of  anything  from  a  consequent  follows  the  following  of 
the  same  thing  from  tlie  antecedent  of  that  consequent. 
Under  this  form  it  is  the  principle  of  contraposition.  The 
simplest  possible  of  such  syllogisms  is  like  this :  Enoch 
was  a  man ;  hence,  since  being  mortal  is  a  consequence  of 
being  a  man,  Enoch  was  mortal.  All  syllogisms  except 
the  modus  ponens  involve  this  principle.  A  syllogism 
which  involves  only  this  principle,  and  that  in  the  sim- 
plest and  directest  manner,  like  the  last  example,  is  called 
a  syllogism  in  Barbara.  In  such  a  syllogism  the  premise 
enunciating  a  general  rule  is  called  the  major  premise, 
while  that  which  subsumes  a  case  under  that  rule  is  called 
the  minor  premise.  A  syllogism  whose  cogency  depends 
only  upon  what  is  within  the  domain  of  consciousness  is 
called  an  explicatory  (or  analytic)  syllogism.  A  syllogism 
which  supposes  (though  only  problematically)  a  generaliz- 
ing character  in  nature  is  called  an  anvpliative  (or  synthetic) 
syUogism.  (See  explieative  infererwe  (under  inference),  and 
induction,  5.)  Analytic  syllogisms  are  either  necessary  or 
probable.  Necessary  syllogisms  are  either  non-relative  or 
relative.  Non-relative  syllogisms  are  either  categorical 
or  hypothetical,  but  that  is  a  trifling  distinction.  They 
are  also  either  direct  or  indirect.  A  direct  syllogism  is 
one  which  applies  the  principle  of  contraposition  in  a 
direct  and  simple  manner.    An  indirect  syllogism  is  either 
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minor  or  major.  A  minor  indirect  syllojiism  is  one  which 
from  the  major  premise  of  a  direct  (or  less  indirect)  syl- 
logism and  a  consequence  which  would  follow  from  its 
conclusion  infers  that  the  same  consequence  would  fol- 
low from  the  minor  premise.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample :  All  men  are  mortal ;  but  if  Enoch  and  Elijah  were 
mortal,  the  Bible  errs ;  heuce,  if  Enoch  and  EUjah  were 
men,  the  Bible  errs.  A  major  indirect  syllogism  is  one 
which  from  the  minor  premise  of  another  syllogism  and 
a  consequence  from  the  conclusion  infers  that  the  same 
thing  would  follow  from  the  major  premise.  Example: 
All  patriarchs  are  men ;  but  if  all  patriarchs  die,  the  Bible 
errs ;  hence,  if  all  men  die,  the  Bible  errs.  Such  inver- 
sions may  be  much  complicated :  thus.  No  one  translated 
is  mortal ;  but  if  no  mortals  go  to  heaven,  1  am  much 
mistaken ;  hence,  if  all  who  go  to  heaven  are  translated, 
I  am  much  mistaken.  To  say  that  from  a  proposition  it 
would  follow  that  I  err  when  I  know  I  am  right  would 
amount  to  denying  that  proposition,  and,  conversely,  to 
deny  it  positively  would  amount  to  saying  that,  if  it  were 
true,  I  should  be  wrong  when  I  know  I  am  right.  A  de- 
nial is  thus  the  precise  logical  equivalent  of  that  conse- 
quence. An  indirect  syllogism  in  which  the  contraposi- 
tion involves  such  a  consequence  is  said  to  be  of  the  sec- 
ond or  third  figure,  according  as  its  indirection  is  of  the 
minor  or  major  kind.  The  fourth  figure,  admitted  by 
some  logicians,  depends  upon  contraposition  of  the  same 
sort^  but  more  complicated,  like  the  last  example.  The 
first  figure  comprises,  in  some  sects  of  logic,  the  direct 
syllogism  only ;  in  others,  the  direct  syllogisms  together 
with  those  which  are  otherwise  assigned  to  the  fourth 
figure.  (See  figure,  9.)  The  names  of  the  diiterent  varie- 
ties, called  moods  of  syllogism,  are  given  by  Petrus  His- 
panus  in  these  hexameters : 

Barbara:  Celarent:  Darii:  Ferio:  Baralipton: 
Celantes:  Dabitis:  Fapesmo:  F^esomorum. 
Gesare:  Camestres:  Festino:  Baroco:  Darapti; 
Felapton:  Disamis:  Datisi:  Bocai'do:  Ferison. 

(See  these  words,  and  maod^,  2.)  Probable  deductive  syl- 
logisms are  really  direct  statistical  inferences  (which  see, 
under  inference).  The  following  is  an  example ;  In  the 
African  race  there  are  more  f emsde  than  male  births ;  the 
colored  children  under  one  year  of  age  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1880  form  a  random  sample 
of  births  of  Africans ;  hence,  there  should  be  more  females 
than  males  under  one  year  of  age  among  the  colored  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  in  1880.  The  conditions  of 
the  validity  of  such  a  syllogism  are  two :  first,  the  char- 
acter forming  the  major  term  (here  that  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  females  and  males)  must  be  taken  at  random 
' — that  is,  it  must  not  be  one  which  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
ject to  peculiar  uniformities  which  could  affect  the  con- 
clusion ;  second,  the  minor  term,  or  sample  taken,  must 
be  numerous  and  a  random  sample — that  is,  not  likely  to 
be  of  a  markedly  different  character  from  that  which  is 
general  in  the  class  sampled.  The  conclusion  is  probable 
and  approximate — that  is,  the  larger  the  sample  is  the 
smaller  will  be  the  probable  error  of  the  predicted  ratio. 
Synthetical  or  ampliative  syllogisms  are  indirect  probable 
syllogisms.  The  major  indirect  probable  syllogism  is  in- 
duction (which  see).  The  following  is  an  example :  The 
colored  children  under  one  year  of  age  in  the  United  States 
in  1880  form  a  random  sample  of  births  of  Africans ;  but 
if  there  ought  to  have  been  more  males  than  females 
among  those  children,  the  colored  population  of  the 
United  States  is  very  diillerent  from  the  bulk  of  Africans ; 
hence,  if  in  the  African  race  in  general  there  are  more 
male  than  female  births,  the  colored  population  of  the 
United  States  is  very  different  from  the  bulk  of  Africans. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  observation  of  a  ratio  is 
never  exact,  but  merely  admits  some  values  and  excludes 
others ;  its  denial  excludes  the  former,  and  admits  the 
latter.  The  denial  of  a  statistical  rule  is  thus  itself  a 
statistical  rule ;  and  hence  such  forms  as  the  following 
are  indirect  probable  syllogisms :  American  colored  chil- 
dren under  one  year  of  age  in  1880  form  a  sample  of  Afri- 
can births;  among  these.the  females  are  in  excess;  hence, 
in  African  births  generally  the  females  are  probably  in 
excess.  The  minor  indirect  probable  syllogism  is  hypo- 
thetic inference.  (See  hypothesis,  4.)  Relative  syllogisms 
are  those  which  involve  other  than  merely  transitive 
relations.  These  were  first  studied  by  De  Morgan,  and 
afterward  by  an  American  logician,  but  were  involved 
in  much  difficulty  until  another  American  student,  0.  H. 
Mitchell,  furnished  in  1882  the  clue  to  their  unravelpient. 
Every  relative  syllogism  has  at  its  core  a  non-relative  syl- 
logism, but  this  is  generalized  in  a  peculiar  way — namely, 
every  relative  term  refers  to  two  or  more  universes,  which 
may  be  coextensive,  or  may  be  entirely  unlike  as  uni- 
verses of  material  things,  of  space,  of  time,  of  quidities, 
etc.  A  relative  proposition  refers  to  some  or  all  of  each 
of  several  universes,  and  the  order  of  the  reference  is 
material.  {See  proposUion,  3.)  Transpositions,  identifica^ 
tions,  and  diversifications  are  performed  upon  principles 
now  clearly  made  out.  An  important  circumstance  in 
regard  to  relative  syllogism  is  that  the  same  premise  may 
he  repeatedly  introduced  with  new  effect.  Among  rela- 
tive syllogisms  are  comprised  aU  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  especially  the  Fermatian  inference, 
the  syllogism  of  transposed  quantity,  and  the  peculiar 
reasoning  of  the  differential  calculus. 

Many  times,  when  she  wol  make 
A  fuUe  good  silogisme,  I  drede 
That  aftirward  there  shall  indede 
Follow  an  evell  conclusioun. 

Som.  of  (he  Rose,  1. 4457. 
The  doctrine  of  syllogisms  comprehendeth  the  rules  of 
judgment  upon  that  which  is  invented. 

BoAion,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL 

2.  Deductive  or  explicatory  reasoning  as  op- 
posed to  induction  and  hypothesis :  a  use  of  the 
term  which  has  been  common  since  Aristotle.   , 

Allow  some  principles  or  axioms  were  rightly  induced, 
yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is  that  middle  propositions  can- 
not be  deduced  from  them  in  subject  of  nature  by  syllo- 
gism—t\i3.t  is,  by  touch  and  reduction  of  them  to  principles 
in  a  middle  term.  Baco»i,Advancementof  Learning,  IL 
Affirmative  syllo^sm,  a  syllogism  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  an  affirmative  proposition.— Apodictic  syllo- 
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gisnif  a  syllogism  of  such  a  form  that  the  premises  of  no 
such  syllogism  can  be  true  without  the  truth  of  the  con- 
clttsion. — Blform  syllogism,  a  syllogism  in  which  two 
minors  are  subsumea  under  different  parts  of  the  major. 
Wof^,  §  489.— Categorical  syllogism.  See  categorical.— 
Common  syllogism.  See  common.— Complex  syllo- 
gism. Same  as  chairt'Syllogism.—  Compound  syllogism, 
a  syllogism  one  or  both  of  whose  premises  are  compound 
propositions.— Conditional  syllogism,  a  syllogism  con- 
taining a  conditional  proposition. — Cryptic,  decurtate, 
defective,  didascalic,  dllemmatic,  aialimctive  syl- 
logism.  See  the  adjectives.- Destructive  Ii3a>otliet- 
ical  syllogism.  See  hypothetical.— TiialecUeal  syilo- 
gism,  a  probable  syllogism  considered  as  proper  for  rhe- 
toriciu  use. — Expository  syllogism,  a  syllogism  in  which 
both  premises  are  singular  propositions. — Figured  syl- 
logism. See  figured.— loimal  syllogism,  a  syllogism 
stated  in  precise  logical  form. — Homed  syllogism,  a 
dilemma.— Hybrid,  bypotbetical,  impure,  indirect 
syllogism.  See  the  adjectives.- Implicit  syllogism, 
an  indirect  syllogism.— Last  extreme  of  a  syllogism, 
theminorterm. — Matter  of  a  syllogism.  SeemaMer. — 
Modal  syllogism.  See  modoi.- Multiple  syllogism, 
a  compound  of  difEerent  syllogisms,  the  unexpressed  con- 
clusions of  some  serving  as  premises  to  others ;  a  sorites. 
— Negative  syllogism,  a  syllogism  whose  conclusion  is 
a  negative  proposition. — Particular  sjrllogism,  a  syllo- 
gism the  conclusion  of  which  is  a  particular  proposition. 
—Perfect,  proper,  pure,  regular,  relative,  rhetori- 
cal, singular,  sopUstic,  etc.,  syllogism.  See  the  ad- 
jectives,—Simple  syllogism,  a  syllogism  proper,  not  a 
sorites. — Spunous  syllogism,  a  syllogism  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  is  a  spurious  proposition :  as.  Some  Ptolemy 
was  an  astrologer ;  some  Ptolemy  was  not  an  astrologer ; 
hence,  some  Ptolemy  was  not  some  Ptolemy.— Universal 
syllogism,  a  syllogism  whose  conclusion  is  a  universal 
proposition. — Vicious  syllogism,  a  fallacy  or  sophism. 
syllogistic  (sil-o-jis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  syllo- 
gisUque  =  Sp.  iilogistico  =  Pg.  syllogisUco  =  It. 
sillogisUco,  silogisUco,  <  L.  syUogisticus,  <  Gr. 
avlXoyumicdg,  pertaining  to  syllogism,  <  avAh)yi- 
CeaOai,  infer,  conclude:  see  syUogism.']  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  syllogism ;  consisting  of  a  syllo- 
gism; of  the  form  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms: 
as,  syllogisUe  arguments  or  reasoning — Syllo- 
gistic proposition,  series,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  The  art  of  reasoning  by  syllogism; 
formal  logic,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  syllogism. 
Compare  dialectic,  n. 
syllogistical  (sU-o-jis'ti-kal),  a.     [<  syllogistic 

+  -al.']  Same  as  syllogisUe.  Bailey,  1731. 
syllogistically  (sil-o-jis'tl-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  syl- 
logistic manner  J  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism;  by 
means  of  syllogisms. 
syllogization  (sil"o-ji-za'shgn),  n.  [<  syllogize 
+  -aiion.']  A  reasoning  by  syllogisms.  Also 
spelled  syllogisaUon. 

From  mathematical  bodies,  and  the  truths  resulting 
from  them,  they  passed  to  the  contemplation  of  truth  in 
general ;  to  the  soul,  and  its  powers  both  of  intuition  and 
syUogiza/tUm.  Harris,  Three  Treatises,  p.  265,  note. 

syllogize  (sil'o-jiz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  syllogized, 
ppr.  syllogizing.  [Formerly  also  sillogize;  <  Gr. 
avAhryi^eadai,  reckon  all  together,  conclude,  in- 
fer: BeB  syllogism.^  I.  mtrans.  1.  To  reason  by 
syllogisms. 

They  can  sillogize  with  arguments 
Of  all  thinges,  from  the  heavens  circumference 
To  the  earths  center. 

Kme«'  WhiMe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  146. 

2.  To  reason  together  or  in  harmony. 

I  do  very  much  long  for  your  conversation.  There  is 
nobody  to  whom  1  speak  with  such  unreserved  agreeable 
liberty,  because  we  so  much  sympathise  and  (to  borrow 
Parr's  new-coined  word)  syllogise.  To  dispute  with  people 
of  different  opinions  is  well  enough ;  but  to  converse  in- 
timately with  them  is  not  pleasant. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  To  Mr.  Moore,  Sept.  27, 1800. 

II.  Prans.  To  deduce  consequences  from  by 
syllogism.     [Bare.] 

Sigier, 
Who,  reading  lectures  in  the  Street  of  Straw, 
Did  syllogize  invidious  verities. 
Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  Paradise,  x.  138. 

Also  spelled  syllogise. 
syllogizer  (sil'o-ji-z6r),  n.    [<  syllogize  +  -eri.] 
One  who  syllogizes,  or  reasons  by  syllogisms. 
Also  spelled  syllogiser. 

Every  syUogizer  is  not  presently  a  match  to  cope  with 
Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Stapleton. 

Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  150.    {Latham.) 

sylph  (silf ),  n.  [=  D.  silplie,  silfe  =  G.  sylphe 
=  Dan.  sylfe  =  Sw.  sylfe,  <  F.  sylphe  =  Sp. 
silfo  =  Pg.  sylpho,  <  NL.  sylpha,  a  factitious 
name,  found  in  Paracelsus,  appar.  <  Gr.  aiTu^, 
a  kind  of  beetle.  Other  names  of  elemental 
spirits  (nymph,  gnome,  salamander)  are  taken 
from  the  (jr.,  only  one  (nymph)'iiavi-ng  such  use 
in  Gr.,  the  others  being,  like  sylph,  arbitrary. 
The  spelling  sylph  (NL.  sylpha),  with  y  instead 
of  i,  seems  to  have  been  used  to  make  it  look 
more  like  nymph,  and  because  to  occultists  and 
quacks  like  Paracelsus  words  spelled  with  y  look 
more  Greek  and  convincing.-  As  salamander, 
orig. '  a  kind  of  lizard  supposed  to  live  in  fire,' 
was  made,  by  an  easy  transfer,  to  mean  'a 
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spirit  of  fire,'  and  gnome,  quite  arbitrarily  (see 
gnome^),  was  made  to  mean  '  a  spirit  of  earth, 
so  sylph,  orig.  (in  the  Gr.  c04n) '  a  beetle  or  in- 
sect,' seems  to  have  been  taken  as  '  a  light  fly- 
ing creature,'  hence  'a  spirit  of  the  air.'  Ac- 
cording to  Llttrfi  the  name  was  based  on  an 
Old  Celtic  word  meaning  'genius,'  given  in  the 
Latinized  plural  forms  sulfl,  sylfi,  sylphi,  m., 
sulevse,  sulevise,  f.]  1.  An  imaginary  being  in- 
habiting the  air;  an  elemental  spirit  of  the  air, 
according  to  the  system  of  Paracelsus,  holding 
an  intermediate  place  between  material  and 
immaterial  beings.  Sylphs  are  male  and  female,  have 
many  human  characteristics,  and  are  mortal,  but  have  no 
soul.  The  term  in  ordinary  language  is  used  as  feminine, 
and  often  applied  figuratively  to  a  young  woman  or  girl 
of  graceful  and  slender  proportions. 

I  should  as  soon  expect  to  meet  a  nymph  or  a  sylph  for 
a  wife  or  a  mistress.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  In  ornith.,  one  of  various  humming-birds 
with  long  forficate  tail:  so  called  fi-om  their 
grace  and  beauty:  as,  the  blue-tailed  sylph, 
Cynanthws  forficatm.  See  cut  under  sappho. 
=Syn.  1.  Hif,  Fay,  etc.  See/airy. 
Sylpha,  n.  In  entom.,  a  variant  of  Silpha. 
sylphid  (sil'fid),  n.  [=  D.  silfiede  =  G.  sylpUde 
=  Bw.  sylfid  =  Dan.  sylfide,  <  F.  sylphide  =  Sp. 
silfida  =  Pg.  sylphide;  as  sylph  +  -id^.']  A  di- 
minutive of  sylph.  Also  spelled  sylphide,  and 
sometimes  used  adjectively. 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear ; 

Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  daemons,  hear. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  Jj.,  ii.  73. 

Through  clouds  of  amber  seen. 
Studded  with  stars,  resplendent  shone 
The  palace  of  the  sylphid  queen. 

J.  £.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 

sylphine  (sU'fin),  a.    [<  sylph  +  -j»el.]    Like  a 
sylph ;  sylph-like.     Webster's  Int.  Diet. 
syl^ish  (sil'fish),  o.  l<  sylph +  -4sKi:']  Resem- 
bling a  sylph;   sylph-like.     CarVyle,  Diamond 
Necklace,  ii. 
Fair  Sylphish  forms,  who,  tall,  erect,  and  slim. 
Dart  the  keen  glance,  and  stretch  the  length  of  limb. 

Poetry  of  the  ArUtjacoUn,  p.  126.    (Domes.) 

sylph-like  (silf'lik),  a.  Eesembling  a  sylph; 
graceful;  slender:  as,  a  ^Iph-like  form. 

sylva,  silva  (sil'va),  n.  [Prop,  sil/oa;  =  F.  syhe 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  siha,  <  NL.  silva,  less  prop,  sylva, 
<  L.  silva  (misspelled  syloa,  in  imperfect  imita- 
tion of  the  Gr.  word),  a  wood,  forest,  woodland, 
in  pi.  poet,  trees ;  cf .  Gr.  vAi;,  a  wood,  forest, 
woodland,  also  wood,  timber,  material,  matter. 
Hence  (from  L.  siha)  ult.  B.  sylvan,  sylvatic, 
savage,  etc.]  1.  The  aggregate  of  the  species 
of  forest-trees  over  a  certain  territory. —  2.  A 
description  of  forest-trees. 

sylvage  (sil'vaj),  n.  [<  sylva  +  -age.']  The 
state  of  being  "sylvan. 

The  garden  by  this  time  was  completely  grown  and  fin- 
ished ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered  up  by  the  luxuri- 
ance of  nature ;  the  winding  walks  were  grown  dark ;  the 
brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage;  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  moss.     Goldsmith,  Tenants  of  the  Leasowes. 

sylvan,  silvan  (sU'van),  a.  and  n.     [Prop,  sil- 
van; =  F.  sylvain  =  Sp.  Pg.  silvano  =  It.  silvano, 
selvano,  <  L.  silvanus,  misspelled  sylva/nus,  per- 
taining to  a  wood  or  forest,  <  silva,  a  wood :  see 
sylva.]    I,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wood  or 
forest;  forest-like;  hence, rural;  rustic. 
All  sylvan  offsprings  round.       Chapman,  Odyssey,  xix. 
So  wither'd  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene. 
No  longer  fruitful,  and  no  longer  green. 

Cowper,  ConveiBation,  1.  52. 

2.  Abounding  with  woods ;  woody;  shady. 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  140. 

II.  n.  A  fabled  deity  of  the  wood;  a  satyr;  a 
faun;  sometimes,  a  rustic. 

The  Syluanes,  Fawnes,  and  Satyrs  are  the  same 
The  Greekes  Faredrij  call,  the  Latines  name 
Familiar  Spirits. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  512. 
Her  private  orchards,  waJl'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvan^  all  access  deny'd. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Ovid's  M.etamorph.,  xiv.  20. 

sylvanite  (sil'van-it),  n.  [<  {Tran)sylvan{ia), 
where  it  occurs, "+  -j*e2.]  A  native  teUuride  of 
gold,  silver,  and  sometimes  lead,  it  occurs  crystal- 
lized and  massive,  of  a  steel-gray  to  silver-white  color 
and  brilliant  metallic  luster.  The  crystals  are  often  so  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  position  on  the  rock  surface  as  to  re- 
semble wrftten  characters :  it  is  hence  called  graphic  tel- 
lurium or  graphic  gold. 

sylvate  (sil'vat^,  n.  [<  sylv(ic)  +  -afei.]  A 
salt  of  sylvio  acid. 

sylvatic  (sil-vat'ik),  a.  [Prop.  siUatic;  <  L. 
silvaUcus,  <  silva,  a  wood:  see  syl/oa;  cf.  sav- 
age.] Sylvan;  relating  to  woods.  Bailey,  VIZI. 
[Rare.] 
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sylvestert(8il-ve8't6r),o.    [Pvop.  Silvester;  <F. 

sylvestre  =  Sp.  Pg.  silvestre  =  It.  silvestre,  silves- 

tro,  <  L.  silvestris,  of  or  belonging  to  a  wood,  < 

sjfe'o,  awood:  see  s^toa.]    Sylvestral. 

One  time  a  mighty  plague  did  pester 

All  beasts  domestick  and  Sylvester. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  318.    (Dames.  > 

sylvestral  (sU-ves'tral),  a.  [Prop,  silvestrial; 
<  Sylvester  +  -ah]  "Ot  or  pertaining  to  the 
woods;  sylvestrian;  hence,  wild. 

Sylvestral  ivies  of  great  age  may  be  found  in  woods  on 
the  western  coasts  of  Britain  that  have  apparently  never 
fiowered.  JEneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  627. 

sylvestrian^  (sil-ves'tri-an),  a.     [Prop,  silves- 
trian,'<  L.  Silvester,  sihestris,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  wood  or  forest,  <  sika,  a  wood :  see  sylva^ 
Sylvan;  inhabiting  the  woods.     [Rare.] 
With  roses  interwoven,  poplar  wreaths 
Their  temples  bind,  dress  of  sylvestrian  gods ! 

Gay,  On  Wine,  1. 131. 

Sylvestrian^  (sil-ves'tri-an),  n.  One  of  an  order 
of  Roman  Catholic  monks  under  the  Benedictine 
rule,  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1247. 

Sylvia  (sil'vi-a),  «.  [NL.  (Scopoli,  1769),  also 
iSilvia  (Cuvier','l800),  <  L.  silva,  sylva,  a  wood,  a 
forest.]  1 .  In  ornith. :  (a)  A  genus  of  small  den- 
tirostral  or  turdoid  oseine  passerine  birds^  tj'pi- 
cal  of  the  family  Sylviidx;  the  warblers  proper. 
This  genus  was  originally  constituted  for  a  part  of  the  Lin- 
nean  genus  MotacUla,  and  has  been  loosely  used  for  several 
hundred  small  warbler-like  birds  of  both  hemispheres,  now 
dissociated  in  different  families.  The  name  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Latham  (1790),  but  was  first  used  by  Scopoli  in 
1769.  The  type  is  now  assumed  to  be  the  common  white- 
throat,  MotacUla  sylvia  of  Linnseus,  Sylvia  etnerea  of  Bech- 
stein,  also  called  S.  rufa;  and  the  term  is  restricted  to  a 
few  very  closely  related  species  of  chiefly  Palearctic  war- 
blers, of  small  size,  with  scutellate  tarsi,  bristled  gape, 
twelve  tail-feathers,  axillaries  never  yellow,  first  primary 
spurious,  and  the  bUl  strictly  sylviine.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing species  in  this  narrow  sense  are  S.  nisoria,  the  barred 
warbler ;  S.  hortensis,  the  pettichaps  or  garden-warbler  (see 
cut  under  pettichaps) ;  S.  eurruea,  the  lesser  whitethroat ; 
S.  atrieapilla,  the  blackcap ;  S.  arphea,  the  Orphean  war- 
bler. These,  like  5.  einerea,  are  all  found  in  Great  Britain. 
No  bird  of  this  genus  occurs  in  America,  though  most  of 
the  American  warblers  which  were  known  to  the  older 
ornithologists  were  placed  in  Sylvia.  (6)  [I.  c.]  A 
warbler;  a  species  of  the  genus  Sylvia,  or  some 
similar  bird. — 2.  In  entom.:  (o)  A  genus  of 
dipterous  insects.  Desvoidy,  1830.  (6)  A  ge- 
nus of  arachnidans.     Gervais,  1849. 

sylvian!  (sU'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sylvia  +  -an^.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Sylvia,  or 
family  SylvUdse;  being,  related  to,  or  resem- 
bling a  member  of  the  SylvUdse;  warbler-like. 
See  warbler,  Sylviidse,  SylvicoUdse. 

II.  ».  Oneof  the  warblers;  a  member  (a)  of 
the  genus  Sylvia  or  family  SyT/oiidse  of  the  Old 
World,  or  (6)  of  the  ta.jm\y  MnioUlUdse  of  Amer- 
ica.   See  these  words,  and  warbler. 

Sylvian^  (sil'vi-an),  a.  [<  Sylmus  (see  def.)  -1- 
-an^.]  Relating  or  named  from  the  anatomist 
Jacques  Dubois,  Latinized %Z?;m(s  (1478-1555): 
specifically  applied  in  anatomy  to  several  parts. 
— Sylvian  aqueduct.  See  aqusiduitus  Sylvii.— Sylvian 
artery,  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  lying  in  the  Sylvian 
fissure.— Sylvian  fissure  or  sulcus.  Same  asfissure  of 
Sylma  (which  see,  xxaiex  fjsswre).  It  is  the  most  marked 
and  persistent  of  all  the  fissures,  recognizable  in  some 
animals  the  surface  of  whose  cerebrum  is  otherwise  per- 
fectly smooth ;  in  man  it  is  very  deep,  and  incloses  the 
island  of  Eeil,  or  insula  constituted  by  the  gyri  operti.  The 
name  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  posterior  or  horizon- 
tal branch  of  the  fissure,  or  that  part  which  is  commonly 
present  in  other  animals  than  man. — Sylvian  ventricle, 
the  camera,  pseudoccele,  or  so-called  fifth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

sylvic  (sil'vik),  a.  [<  L.  silva,  less  prop,  sylva, 
a  wood,  forest,  -f  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  wood — Sylvlo  acid,  one  of  the  acids  obtained 
from  colophony :  same  as  aJbieUo  add.  See  abietic. 
Sylvicola  (sil-vik'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  sikicola, 
sylvieola,  inhabiting  woods,  <  silva,  a  wood,  + 
colere,  inhabit.]  1.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  dip- 
terous insects.  Harris,  1782. —  2t.  In  eoneh., 
a  genus  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  of  the  fam- 
ily HelimdSB.  Hvmphreys,  1797.— Sf.  In  or- 
nith. :  (a)  A  genus  of  American  warblers,  pro- 
posed by  Swainson  iii  1827,  for  many  years  in 
use,  and  giving  name  to  the  family  Sylvieoli- 
dSB.  It  was  based  upon  the  blue  yellow-backed  warbler, 
iS*.  americana^  subsequently  made  the  type  of  the  genera 
Chloris  (Boie,  1826),  Panda  (Bonaparte,  1838),  and  Comp- 
aothlypis  (Cabanis,  1850),  and  generally  applied  to  the 
species  of  Dendraeea  and  some  related  genera  before  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  name  was  preoccupied. 
It  fell  into  disuse  about  1842,  and  the  name  of  the  family 
has  since  been  changed  to  MniotUtidse  or  Dendroecidx. 
See  these  family  names,  (ft)  A  genus  of  Old  World 
warblers,  based  by  Eyton  upon  Sylvia  sylvicola, 
the  wood-warbler,  now  known  as  Phylloscopus 
sibilatrix. 

SylvicolSBt  (sU-vik'o-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Syl- 
vicola, q.v.]  In  ornith.,  in  Sundevall's  system, 
a  synonym  of  Duodeoimpennatse. 
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Sylvicolidaet  (sil-vi-kol'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Syl- 
vicola  +  -idSB.2  The  American  warmers,  a  fam- 
ily of  osoine  passerine  birds  named  from  the 
genus  Sylvicola  (which  see),  now  usually  called 
MnioUltidse.  See  cuts  under  Helminthophaga, 
Mniotilta,  oven-bird,  pine-warbler,  prairie-war- 
bler, prothonotary,  Seiurus,  spotted,  and  warbler. 

Sylvicolinset  (sil"'vi-k6-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Sylvicola  +  -inie.']  1.  I'he  Sylmieolidie  as  a  sub- 
family of  some  other  family. —  2.  A  restricted 
subfamily  of  Sylvicolidx,  embracing  the  typical 
wood-warblers  of  America,  as  represented  by 
the  genera  Mniotilta,  Dendrceca,  and  others. 

sylvicoline  (sil-vik'o-lin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  SyTm'icolinx :  specifically  noting 
any  warbler  of  America. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  American  warblers. 

syMcultural  (sil-vi-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<  syhii- 
culture  +  -al.']    Belating  to  sylviculture. 

sylTiculture  (sU'vi-kul-^ui),  n.  [Prop,  silvi- 
cuUvre,  <  L.  silva,  a  wood,  forest,  +  cultura, 
culture.]  The  culture  of  forest-trees ;  arbori- 
culture; forestry. 

Examples  of  profitable  gylvieulture  in  New  England  and 
the  West.     New  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  Sept.  3, 1886. 

sylviculturist  (sil-vi-kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  sylvi- 
culture +  -*»*.]  One  engaged  or  skilled  in 
sylviculture.    Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXXI.  636. 

Sylvidse  (sil'vi-de),  n.  pi.    Same  as  SylvUdee. 

Sylviidae  (sil-vi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Sylvia  + 
-idse."]  A  family  of  small  oscine  passerine 
birds,  of  the  dentirostral,  turdif  orm,  or  oichlo- 
morphio  series,  named  from  the  genus  Sylvia; 
the  Old  World  warblers.  The  limits  of  the  family, 
like  those  of  its  representative  genus,  have  fluctuated 
widely,  and  no  exclusive  diagnosis  Is  practicable.  As 
compared  with  Turdidie,  the  Sylmidse  differ  in  the  usu- 
ally unspotted  plumage  of  the  young  birds,  which  differ 
little  from  the  adults.  Compared  with  Muscicapidse,  the 
Sylviidai  lack  the  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  bill  which 
characterize  the  true  flycatchers,^  and  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  rlctal  bristles.  The  family  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  is  scarcely  rep- 
resented in  America,  where  the  birds  formerly  classed 
as  Sylviida!  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Mniotiltidse, 
having  but  nine  i>Timaries  and  being  otherwise  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  SyhMdse  include  many  modem  genera,  and 
are  variously  subdivided.  In  one  classification  they  are 
made  to  consist  of  7  subfamilies  —  Drymoecinse,  Cala/mo- 
herpinse,  PhyUoscopinae,  Sylviime,  Ruti^linBe,  SaxCcoHnee, 
and  Accenitmnee.  See  cuts  under  nightingale,  PhylloseO' 
pus,  pettichaps,  pinc-pCnc,  wheatear,  and  accentor. 

sylviiform  (sil'vi-i-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  *sylviifor- 
mis,  <  Sylvia  +  "L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  or  structure  of  the  SyMidse;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Syl/oiiformes. 

Sylviiformes  (sil"vi-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  ot*syh]Uformis :  see  sylviiform.']  Li  ornith., 
in  Sundevall's  system,  the  third  phalanx  of  the 
cohort  dehlomorphse,  including  17  families  of 
birds  more  or  less  related  to  the  Old  World 
warblers,  or  SyMidse.  Besides  the  warblers  proper, 
the  group  is  made  by  its  author  to  embrace  the  bush- 
babblers,  thicldieads,  titmice,  vireos,  wrens,  and  others. 

Sylviinse  (sil-vl-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Syloia  + 
■4nsB.]  1.  The  ;%feM(?as  as  a  subfamily  of  some 
other  family,  as  Twrdidx. —  3.  A  restricted  sub- 
family of  SyMidse,  represented  by  Syloia  and 
five  or  six  closely  related  genera,  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Palearctio  region.  See 
cut  under  Phylloscopus. 

sylviine  (sil'vi-in)_,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Syhi- 
inse,  or  Old  World  warblers. 

sylvine  (sil'vin),  n.  [<  SyMiis  (in  the  old  name 
of  potassium  chlorid,  sal  digeslmus  SyhU)  + 
-ine^.]  Native  potassium  chlorid,  a  mineral 
occurring  in  white  or  colorless  cubes  or  octa- 
hedrons, found  in  some  salt-mines,  as  at  Stass- 
furt,  Germany,  also  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 


Foditti  t^Syttiaftavirostris'). 
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sylvite  (sil'vit),  n.    Same  as  sylmne. 

Sylvius  (sil'vi-us),  n.  [NL.  (Eondani,  1856), 
after  SiVvius  (Meigen),  maso.  form  of  Sylvia, 
q.  v.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Tabanidie. 

sym-.    See  syn^. 

Syma  (si'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1826),  <  Gr. 
SO/i)?,  an  island,  now  Symi,  near  the  coast  of 
Caria.]  A  genus  of  halcyons  or  kingfishers,  of 
the  subfamily  Dacelominie,  inhabiting  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  re^ons,  as  the  poditti,  S. 
flavvrostris.  (See  cut  in  preceding  column.) 
This  has  the  bill  yellow,  tipped  with  black.  In 
S.  torotoro  the  biU  is  orange. 

symart,  n.    Another  spelling  of  simar. 

symbalt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cymbal. 

symbion,  symbiont  (sim'bi-on,  -ont),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  aviijiiav  (av/i^umvT-),  ppr.  of  avfi^iovv,  live 
together  with,  i.&u/i^iog,  living  together,  <  aiv, 
along  with,  +  /S/of,  a  life.]  An  organism  which 
lives  in  a  state  of  symbiosis. 

Ifatnral  selection  evidently  may  act  in  favour  of  each 
symbiont  separately,  provided  only  that  the  effect  will  not 
damage  the  other  symMont  in  such  a  degree  as  seriously 
to  impair  its  existence.  Nature,  XLI.  131. 

The  reactions  of  the  host  after  its  occupation,  and  the 
results  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  two  symbionts. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  360. 

symbiosis  (sim-bi-6'sis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  avupi- 
aaig,  a  living  together,  <  av/ipiovv,  live  together : 
see  symbion.']  Union  for  life  of  certain  organ- 
isms, each  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  other;  an 
intimate  vital  consociation,  or  kind  of  consort- 
ism,  differing  in  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
connection  from  inquilinity  and  parasitism,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  fungus  and  alga  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  so-called  lichen,  or  of  the 
fungus  Myeorrhiza  and  various  CupuUferse.  See 
Lichenes,  MycorrMza.  Also  called  commensor- 
lism. 

The  developing  eggs  of  this  species  of  Amblystoma  seem 
to  present  a  remar^ble  case  of  symbiosis. 

Micros.  Scienee,  IS.  S.,  XXIX  296. 

symbiotic  (sim-bi-ot'ik),  a.    [<  LGr.  cv/iPianK6g, 

<  Gr.  avfijibuaig,  living  together:  see  symbiosis.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  symbiosis ;  living 
in  that  kind  of  consociation  called  symbiosis ; 
exhibiting  or  having  the  character  of  symbi- 
osis. 

The  complete  ^m&iofo'c  community  represents  an  auton- 
omous whole,  living  frequently  in  situations  where  nei- 
ther alga  nor  fungus  is  known  to  support  existence  sep- 
arately. Encyc  Brit.,  XVIII.  268. 

symbiotically  (sim-bi-ot'i-kal-i),  adm.  In  a 
symbiotic  manner;  in  symbiosis. 

A  Lichen  is  a  compound  organism,  consisting  of  a  Fun- 
gus and  an  Alga  living  symbioUcaMy. 

Etusye.  Brit.,  XXIV,  128. 

symblepharon  (sim-blef 'a-ron),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
avv,  together,  -I-  ^Tiii^pov,  the  eyelid.]  Adhe- 
sion of  the  eyelid  to  the  eyeball. 

symbol^  (sim'bol),  n.  [<  F.  symbole  =  Sp.  sim- 
bolo  =  Pg.  symholo  =  It.  simbolo  =  D.  simbool 
=  Gr.  Sw.  Dan.  symbol,  <  L.  symbolus,  symbolvm, 
ML.  also  simboVas,  simbolum,  a  sign,  mark, 
token,  symbol  (rarely  also  as  symbola,  a  contri- 
bution: see  symbol^),  LL.  also  eccl.  a  creed, 
symbol,  <  Gr.  aiji^oloQ,  av/iPoAov,  a  sign  by  which 
one  knows  or  infers  something,  a  mark,  token, 
badge,  ticket,  tally,  check,  a  signal,  watch- 
word, outward  sign,  LGr.  eccl.  a  confession  of 
faith,  a  sacramental  element),  <  avji^aTJxiv,  put 
together,  compare,  correspond,  tally,  come  to 
a  conclusion,  <  abv,  together,  +  ^akletv,  Tpat, 
throw,  a.  symbol^.]  1.  An  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  standing  for  or  representing  some- 
thing moral  or  intellectual;  anything  which 
typifies  an  idea  or  a  quality;  a  representation; 
a  figure ;  an  emblem ;  a  type :  as,  the  lion  is 
the  symbol  of  courage,  the  lamb  of  meekness 
or  patience,  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  and  the 
scepter  of  power. 

All  seals  s,n&  symbols  of  redeemed  sin. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  360. 

The  vision  [in  Ezekiel  ix.]  was  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  God. 

CaXvin,  on  Ezekiel,  ix.  3  (Calv.  Trans.  Soc),  p.  304. 
All  things  are  symbols:  the  external  shows 
Of  Nature  have  their  image  in  the  mind, 
As  flowers  and  fruits  and  falling  of  the  leaves. 

LongfeUow,  The  Harvest  Moon. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant; 
a  mark  which  stands  for  something ;  a  sign,  as 
the  letters  and  marks  representing  objects,  ele- 
ments, or  operations  in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  etc.  For  various  kinds  of  symbols  or  signs, 
see  notation,  proof-reading,  sign,  and  weather.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (see  sign),  the  principal 
astronomical  symbols  are  the  following :  0,  Sun ;  « ,  Mer- 
cury; S.Venus;  s ,  e,  or  e,  Earth ;   S.Moon;  tf,Mars; 
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2f, Jupiter;  ^, Saturn;  Jpor  J.TTranus;  f, Neptune;  Q, 
ascending  node;  Xi,  descending  node;  6,  conjunction; 
S ,  opposition.  A  planetoid  or  asteroid  is  generally  indi- 
cated by  inclosing  in  a  small  circle  the  number  which 
distinguishes  it  as  noting  the  order  of  its  discovery. 

This  is  the  ground  of  al  orthographie,  leading  the  wryter 
from  the  soand  to  the  symbol,  and  the  reader  from  the  sym- 
bol to  the  sound. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

3.  That  which  specially  distinguishes  one  re- 
garded in  a  particular  character  or  as  occupying 
a  particular  office ;  an  object  or  a  figure  typify- 
ing an  individuality ;  an  attribute :  as,  a  trident 
is  the  symbol  of  Neptune,  the  peacock  of  Juno, 
a  mirror  or  an  apple  of  Venus. 

And  Canute  (fact  more  worthy  to  be  known) 
From  that  time  forth  did  for  his  brows  disown 
The  ostentatious  symbol  of  a  crown. 

Wordsworth,  A  Fact  and  an  Imagination. 

4.  In  theol.,  a  summary  of  religious  doctrine 
accepted  as  an  authoritative  and  of&cial  state- 
ment of  the  belief  of  the  Christian  church  or 
of  one  of  its  denominations ;  a  Christian  creed. 
—  5.  In  math.,  an  algebraical  sign  of  any  object 
or  operation.  See  notation,  2. — 6.  In  numis.,  a 
small  device  in  the  field  of  a  coin .  Such  devices — 
for  example,  a  lyre,  a  wine-cup,  or  an  ivy-wreath — chiefly 
occur  on  Greek  coins,  where  they  are  often  the  mark  or 
signet  of  the  monetary  magistrate  responsible  for  the 
issue  of  the  coin.  As  a  rule,  the  symbol  bears  no  refer- 
ence to  the  type,  or  principal  device,  of  the  coin. — Cal- 
culus Of  symbols.  Same  as  calculus  of  operations  (which 
see,  under  calculus). — Chemical  BymbO&.  See  chemical 
formula,  under  chemical. — Legendrlajl  or  Legendre's 
symboL  See  Legendrian. — KiceneSymboL  SeeNieene. 
—Subsidiary  ssrmboL  See  subsidiary.=Sjn.  1.  Type, 
etc.  (see  embleTn),  token,  representative. 

symbol^  (sim'bol),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  symboled, 
symbolled,  Tppv.'symboling,  symbolling.  [<  sym- 
boP-,  ».]    To  symbolize. 

The  living  passion  symbol'd  there. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

symbol^t  (sim'bol),  n.  [<  OP.  symbole,  <  L.  sym- 
bola, sumbola,  <  &r.  avfifioXii,  a  contribution  to  a 
common  entertainment,  also  the  meal  or  enter- 
tainment itself,  lit.  'a  coming  or  putting  toge- 
ther,' <  Bvfi^&'X'Xnv,  put  together,  mid.  come 
together:  see  symboX^.]  A  contribution  to  a 
common  meal  or  entertainment;  share;  lot; 
portion. 

He  refused  to  pay  his  symbol,  which  himself  and  all  the 
company  had  agreed  should  be  given. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  728. 

symbolseography  (sim''bo-le-og'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  avfi^dTiauyv,  a  token,  a  sign  from  which  any 
conclusion  is  derived  (<  ai)ii^olov,  a  sign :  see 
symbol'^),  +  -ypai^la,  <  ypi^Eiv,  write.]  The  art  or 
science  of  framing  legal  instruments. 

symbolatry  (sim-bol'a-tri),  n.  A  reduced  form 
of  symbololatry. 

symbolic  (sim-bol'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  symbo- 
lique  =  Sp.  simbdlieo  =  Pg.  symbolico  =  It.  sim- 
boUco,  <  NL.  symboUeus,  <  Gr.  aviipoTujcdg,  of  or 
belonging  to  a  symbol,  <  ci/ipoAov,  a  sjTubol : 
see  symbot^.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sym- 
bols ;  of  the  nature  of  a  symbol ;  serving  as  a 
symbol ;  representative :  as,  the  figure  of  an  eye 
is  symbolic  of  sight  and  knowledge. 

All  embolic  actions  are  modifications  of  actions  which 
originally  had  practical  ends— were  not  invented,  but 
grew.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  App.  A. 

3.  In  gram.,  formal;  relational;  connective: 
sometimes  noting  words  having  a  formal  or  re- 
lational value. — 3.  In maife.,  dealing  with  sym- 
bols of  operation Symbolic  eauatiou.  See  equa- 
tion.— Symbolic  method,  a  method  of  treating  a  prob- 
lem in  which  symbols  of  operation  are  treated  as  subject 
themselves  to  algebraic  operations;  also,  in  analytical 
geometry,  the  writing  of  a  single  letter  for  the  nilf actum 
of  the  equation  of  a  conic,  etc. ;  also,  in  the  theory  of 
forms,  the  writing  of  a  quantic  as  if  it  were  the  power  of 
a  linear  function. 

II.  n.  Same  as  symbolics. 
symbolical  (sim-bol'i-kal),  a.     [<  symbolic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  symbolic" 

The  sacrament  is  a  representation  of  Christ's  death,  by 
such  symbolical  actions  as  himself  appointed. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

For  all  that  meets  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 

Symbolical — one  mighty  alphabet 

For  infant  minds. 

Coleridge,  The  Destiny  of  Nations. 
Symbolical  attributes,  in  the  fine  arts,  certain  figures 
or  objects  usually  introduced  as  symbols  in  representa- 
tions of  the  evangelists,  apostles,  saints,  etc.,  as  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter,  or  the  lamb  of  St.  Agnes.— Symbolical 
books,  such  hooks  as  contain  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
or  creeds  and  confessions,  of  the  different  churches,  as  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  received  by  the  Lutherans,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  etc. — 
Symbolical  delivery,  method,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Symbolical  knowledge,  knowledge  in  which  an  object 
is  known  vicariously,  by  reflection  upon  symbols ;  know- 
ledge not  intuitive ;  abstractive  cognition. — Ssonbollcal 
philosophy,  the  philosophy  ei^ressed  by  hieroglyphics. 
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symbolically  (sim-bol'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sym- 
bolic maimer ;  tyy  types  or  signs ;  typically. 

symbolicalness  (sim-bol'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  symbolical. 

symbolics (sim-bol'iks), m.  \^\.oi symbolic:  see 
-fe.]  1.  The  study  of  the  symbols  and  mys- 
terions  rites  of  antiquity. — 2.  That  branch  of 
theology  which  treats  of  the  history  and  matter 
of  Christian  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith. 

It  [polemics]  has  of  late  assumed  a  more  dignified,  less 
sectarian,  and  more  catliolic  character,  under  the  new 
name  ol  Symbolics,  which  includes  Irenics  as  well  as  Po- 
lemics. Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  5. 

symbolisation,  symbolise,  etc.  See  syniboliza- 
tion,  etc. 

symbolism  (sim'bol-izm),  n.  [<  P.  symboUsme 
=  Pg.  symhoUsmo;  as  symbol^  +  ■ism.']  1.  The 
investing  of  things  with  a  symbolic  meaning 
or  character;  the  use  of  symbols. —  2.  Sym- 
bolic character. — 3.  An  exposition  or  compari- 
son of  symbols  or  creeds. 

symbolist  (sim'bol-ist),  n.  [<  symboU  +  -is*.] 
One  who  employs  symbols;  one  who  practises 
symbolism. 

Examples  which,  however  simple  they  may  seem  to  a 
modem  syrhbolietf  represent  a  very  great  advance  beyond 
the  syllogism.       J.  Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  Int.,  p.  xxxiiL 

symbolistic  (sim-bo-lis'tik),  a.  [<  symboUst  + 
-ic]  Characterized  by  the  use  of  symbols:  as, 
symiolisUc  poetry. 

symbolistical  (sim-bo-lis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  symbo- 
listic +  -al.]    Symbolistio.    Imp.  Diet. 

symbolization  (sim'bol-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
symioUzaUon,  P.  symbolisation ;"a,s  symbolize  + 
-ation.']  The  act  of  symbolizing ;  symbolic  sig- 
nificance.   Also  spelled  symbolisaUon. 

The  hieroglyphical  symbols  of  Scripture  ...  are  oft- 
times  racked  beyond  their  ayrnbolizoMmha,  and  enlarged 
into  constructions  disparaging  their  true  intentions. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  20. 

symbolize  (sim'bgl-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  sym- 
bolized, ppr.  symbolizirtg.  [<  OP.  symbolizer,  P. 
symboliser  =  Sp.  simboUzar  =  Pg.  symbolizar  = 
It.  simboUzzare,  <  ML.  *symboUsare  (in  deriv.) ; 
as  symboP-  +  ■4,ze.']  I.  trans.  1 .  To  represent  by 
symbols. 

Dragons,  and  serpents,  and  ravening  beasts  of  prey,  and 
graceful  birds  that  in  the  midst  of  them  drink  ^-om  run- 
ning fountains  and  feed  from  vases  of  crystal;  the  pas- 
sions and  the  pleasures  of  human  life  fij/m&oZizetJ  together, 
aud  the  mystery  of  its  redemption.  Ruildn. 

2.  To  regard,  treat,  or  introduce  as  symbolic; 
make  emblematic  of  something. 

We  read  in  Pierius  that  au  apple  was  the  hieroglyphick 
of  love, .  .  .  and  there  want  not  some  who  hare  etfnmolized 
the  apple  of  Paradise  into  such  constructions. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  1. 

3t.  To  make  to  agree  in  properties.   Im/p.  Diet. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  express  or  represent  in 
symbols  or  symbolically. 

In  later  centuries,  I  suppose,  they  would  go  on  in  sing- 
ing, poetically  symboliinng,  as  our  modern  painters  paint, 
when  it  was  no  longer  from  the  innermost  heart,  or  not 
from  the  heart  at  alL  " 


2.  To  agree;  conform;  harmonize;  be  or  be- 
come alike  in  qualities  or  properties,  in  doc- 
trine, or  the  like.     [Now  rare.] 

But  Aire  turne  Water,  Earth  may  Fierize, 
Because  in  one  part  they  do  symbolize. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  2. 

The  Lutherans,  who  use  far  more  Ceremonies  symboliz- 
ing with  those  of  Home  than  the  English  Protestants  ever 
did,  keep  still  their  Distance,  and  are  as  far  from  her  now 
as  they  were  at  first.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  36. 

The  believers  in  pretended  miracles  have  always  pre- 
viously symbolized  with  the  performers  of  them. 

G.  S.  Faber. 

Doctrinally,  although  quite  able  to  maintain  his  own 
line,  he  (Henry  VIII.]  cleaily  symbolized  consistently  with 
Gardiner  and  not  with  Cranmer. 

Stvbbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  260. 

Also  spelled  symbolise. 

symbolizer  (sim'bol-i-z6r),  n.  [<  symbolize  -I- 
-eri.]  One  who  symbolizes;  specifically,  one 
who  casts  in  his  vote  or  contribution  with,  an- 
other.   Also  spelled  symboliser. 

symbological  (sim-bo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  symbol- 
og-y  +  -io-aZ.]  Of  or'pertaining  to  symbology. 
Imp.  Diet. 

symbologist  (sim-bol'o-jist),  n.  [<  symbolog-y 
-h  -ist.2  One  who  is  versed  in  symbology. 
Imp.  Diet. 

symbology  (sim-bol'd-ji),  n.  [A  reduced  form 
(=  Sp.  simbologia  =  tg.  symbologia)  of  *symbo- 
lology,  <  Gr.  av/iPoXov,  a  symbol,  +  -h>yia,  <  ^yew, 
speak:  see  -ology.J  The  art  of  expressing  by 
symbols.    De  Quincey. 

SJinbololatry  (sim-bo-lol'a-tri),  n.  [Also,  in 
reduced  form,  symboldtry  (ei.  idolatry,  similarly 
reduced) ;  <  Gr.  al>pl3oMv,  a  symbol,  +  Xarpela, 
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worship.]  "Worship  or  excessive  reverence  of 
symbols. 

This  theological  revolution  or  pseudo-reformation  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  an  incalculable  amount  of  harm ; 
but  it  was  a  revolt  of  reason  against  the  tyranny  of  sym- 
iololatry,  and  proved  a  wholesome  purgatory  of  ortho- 
doxy. Schaf,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  167. 

symbolology  (sim-bo-lol'o-ji),  m.  Same  as  sym- 
bology. 

symbol-printing  (sim'bol-prin'''ting),  n.  In. 
teleg.,  a  system  of  printing  in  a  cipher,  as  m 
the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  as 
distinguished  from  printing  in  ordinary  alpha- 
betic characters. 

symborodont  (sim-bor'o-dont),  a.  and«.  [<  Gr. 
ahv,  together,  +  jiopdg,  devouring,  +  oSoIjq  (bdovr-) 
=  B.  tooth.']  I.  a.  In  odontog.,  having  the  ex- 
ternal tubercles  of  the  upper  molars  longitudi- 
nal, compressed,  and  subcresoentie  in  section, 
the  inner  ones  being  independent  and  conic : 
applied  to  a  form  of  lophodont  dentition  re- 
sembling the  bunodont. 

II.  n.  A  fossil  mammal  having  symborodont 
dentition. 

symbranch  (sim'brangk),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Symbranchidse  in  a  broad  sense.  iSir  J.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Symbranchia  (sim-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  trW,  together,  -I-  Bpdyxca,  gills.]  An  order  of 
physostomous  teleost  fishes.  The  shoulder-girdle 
is  typically  connected  with  the  cranium,  sometimes  not ; 
the  skull  has  exoccipital  condyles ;  there  is  a  symplectio 
bone;  the  opercular  apparatus  is  complete;  andthesupra^ 
maxillary  bones  as  well  as  the  intermaxillary  are  well  de- 
veloped. All  have  a  long  eel-like  body  aud  confiuent  in- 
ferior branchial  apertures.  They  have  been  referred  to 
one  family,  Symbrartchidse,  and  also  separated  into  four 
families.    Also  Symbranchii. 

symbranchiate  (sim-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n.    [< 
SymbrancMa  -t-  -ate^.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Symbranchia,  or  having  their  characters. 
II.  n.  A  symbranch. 

Symbrancbidae  (sim-brang'ki-de),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Symbranchus  +  -idle.]  A  family  of  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  SymbranchMS,  to  which 
different  limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  InGun- 
ther's  system,  a  family  including  the  Symbran£hid£B 
proper,  Am^hipnmdse,  Monopteridse,  and  ChuobranGhidx. 
(b)  In  Gill's  system,  restricted  to  the  gemiB  Symbranchus, 
represented  by  3  species,  one  of  which  inhabits  the  rivers 
of  tropical  America,  and  the  others  those  of  southern  and 
eastern  Asia.    Also  Synbranchidse.    See  Symbranchus.  - 

Symbrancbii  (sim-brang'ki-i),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Symbranchia. 

SymbrancllUS(sim-brang'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Blooh 
and  Schneider,  1801,  in  form  Synbranchus),  <  Gr. 
abv,  together,  +  Ppdyxia,  gills.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Symbranchidse,  having  four  branchial 
arches,  with  well-developed  gills,  and  the  eel- 
like body  naked,  with  the  vent  in  its  posterior 
half.  S.  marmoratus  inhabits  tropical  America, 
and  S.  bengalensis  is  East  Indian. 

Syme's  operations.    See  operation. 

Symmacnian  (si-ma'ki-an),  n.  [<  Symmachvs 
(see  def.)  +  4an.]  A  member  of  a  Judaizing 
sect,  supposed  to  have  been  so  named  from 
Symmachus  the  Ebionite,  author  of  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  The  Ebionites  were  still  known 
by  this  name  in  the  fourth  century. 

symmetral  (sim'e-tral),  a.  [<  symmetry  + 
-al.]    1.  Commensura'bie;  symmetrical. 

It  was  both  the  doctrin  e  of  the  apostles,  and  the  practice 
of  the  church,  while  it  was  symmetral,  to  obey  the  magis- 
trate.      l>r.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  p.  204. 

2.  Pertaining  to  symmetry — Symmetral  line, 
point.  See  triangle.— Symmetral  plane,  a  plane  sepa- 
rating two  relatively  perverted  parts  of  a  symmetrical 
body. 

symmetrian  (si-met'ri-an),  n.  [<  symmetr'-y  + 
-an.]  One  eminently  studious  of  proportion  or 
symmetry  of  parts. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  symme- 
trians  would  allow. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia.    (Richardson.) 

symmetric  (si-met'rik),  a.  [<  P.  symMriqm  = 
Sp.  simitrieo  =  Pg.  symstrico  =  It.  simmetrico, 

<  NL.  *symmetricw,  having  symmetry,  <  Gr. 
GVjiiiETpmog,  of  moderate  size,  <  av/i/ierpia,  pro- 
portion: see  symmetry.]  Same  a.a  symmetrical. 
— Symmetric  determinant.  See  determmant.— Sym- 
metric function.   See  function. 

symmetrical  (si-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  symmetric  + 
-al.]  1.  Well-proportioned  in  its  parts;  hav- 
ing its  parts  in  due  proportion  as  to  dimen- 
sions; harmonious:  as,  a  symmetrical 'builAmg; 
his  form  was  very  symmetrical. — 2.  Composed 
of  two  parts  whose  geometrical  relations  to  one 
another  are  those  of  a  body  and  its  image  in  a 
plane  mirror,  every  element  of  form  having  a 
corresponding  element  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  a  median  or  symmetral  plane,  upon  one 
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continued  perpendicular  to  that  plane  and  at 
the  same  mstance  from  it:  said  also  of  each 
part  relatively  to  the  corresponding  part :  as, 
the  right  arm  is  symmetrical  with  the  left. —  3. 
In  a  weakened  sense,  in  zool.,  having  similar 
parts  in  reversed  repetition  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
median  plane,  or  meson,  through  an  axis  of  the 
body,  generally  the  longitudinal.  Not  all  the 
parts  need  so  correspond,  nor  need  those  which 
do  correspond  be  equal. — 4.  Composed.of  parts 
or  determined  by  elements  similarly  related  to 
one  another,  and  either  having  no  determinate 
order  (as  the  three  lines  which  by  their  junction 
form  a  summit  of  a  cube)  or  else  in  regular- 
cyclical  order:  said  also  of  the  parts  in  their 
mutual  relation. —  5.  Specifically,  in  bot.,  of 
flowers,  numerically  regular;  having  the  num- 
ber of  members  the  same  in  all  the  cycles  or 
series  of  organs — that  is,  of  sepals,  petals,  sta- 
mens, and  carpels:  same  as  isomerous,  except 
that  in  a  symmetrical  flower  there  may  be  more 
than  one  set  of  the  same  kind  of  organs.  Com- 
pare regular,  a.,  7 — Symmetrical  equation,  an 
equation  whose  nilfactum  is  a  symmetrical  function  of 
the  variables.— Symmetrical  function  of  several  va- 
riables. See  symmetriefuneUon,  under /Miiction.— Sym- 
metrical gangrene.  Same  as  Raynaud's  disease  (which 
see,  under  disease).— Symmetrical  bemianopsia.  See 
h£'mixbnopsia. 

symmetrically  (si-met'ri-kal-i),  adm.   In  a 
symmetrical  manner;  with  symmetry. 
symmetricalness  (si-me.t'ri-kal-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  symmetrical. 
symmetrician  (sim-e-trish'an),  n.  [<  symmetric 
+  -ian.]    Same  as  symmetrian. 

The  longest  rib  is  commonlie  about  the  fourth  part  of  a 
man,  as  some  rouing  sym/mefricians  afiirme. 
Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Britain,  i.  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

symmetrist  (sim'e-trist),  n.  [<  symmetry  + 
-ist.]  One  who  is  very  studious  or  observant  of 
symmetry,  or  due  proportion ;  a  symmetrian. 

Some  exact  sym/m£trists  have  been  blamed  for  being  too 
true.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  56. 

symmetrization  (sim"e-tri-za'shon),  n.  [<  sym- 
metrize +  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  sym- 
metrizing.   Also  spelled  symmetrisation. 

The  details  of  the  process  of  symmetrisation — the 
strongly  marked  character  of  which  justifies  the  use  of  an 
otherwise  undesirable  term  —  are  still  rather  obscure. 

Micros.  Seimce,  N.  S.,  XXXL  448. 

Sjrmmetrize  (sim'e-triz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
symmetrized,  ppr.  symmetrizing.  [<  P.  syme- 
triser;  as  symmetr-y  +  -ize.]  To  make  propor- 
tional in  its  parts ;  reduce  to  symmetry.  Also 
spelled  symmetrise. 

He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and 
syrrmtelrized  eveiy  disproportion.  Burke, 

symmetroid  (sim'e-troid),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  am- 
liETpia,  symmetry, +elSoi,  form.]  A  sxmace  of  the 
fourth  order  defined  by  an  equation  A = 0,  where 
A  is  a  symmetrical  determinant  of  the  fourth 
order  between  expressions  that  are  linear  func- 
tions of  the  homogeneous  point-coordinates. 

symmetrophobia  (sim"e-tr9-f 6 'bi-a) ,  n.  [Irreg. 
<  Gr.  av/merpla,  symmetry, '+  0(i/3of,  fear.]  An 
imagined  dread  or  supposed  intentional  avoid- 
ance of  architectural  or  structural  symmetry, 
or  its  result,  as  exhibited  in  the  unsymmetrical 
structure  of  Egyptian  temples,  and  very  widely 
in  Japanese  art.     [A  fanciful  term.] 

A  symmietriphx>bia  that  It  is  difficult  to  understand. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  1. 116. 
There  were  many  bends  in  it  [the  avenue  at  Karnak], 
but  the  fact  affords  no  fresh  proof  of  Egyptian  symmetro- 
phobia. Miss  A.  B.  Edwards,  ti\  of  Masp^ro's  Egypt. 
[Arohseol.  (1887),  p.  86. 

S3rmmetry  (sim'e-tri),  n.  [Formerly  also  sym- 
metrie,  simmetrie;  <  OF.  symmetrie,  P.  symitrie 
=  Sp.  si/metria  =  Pg.  symetria  =  It.  simetria,  sim- 
metria  =D.  simmetrie =Q.  symmetries:  Sw.  Dan. 
symmetri,  <  L.  symmetria,  <  Gr.  av/i/isrpia,  agree- 
ment in  dimensions,  arrangement,  etc.,  due 
proportion,  <  aip-fitTpoQ,  having  a  common  mea- 
sure, commensurate,  even,  proportionate,  mod- 
erate, in  due  proportion,  symmetric,  <  abv,  with, 
-I- /iETpoK,  measure.]  1.  Proportionality;  com- 
mensurabiUty;  the  due  proportion  of  parts;  es- 
pecially, the  proper  commensurability  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  according  to  a  canon ; 
hence,  congmity ;  beauty  of  form.  The  Greek  word 
jufijierpca  Was  probably  first  applied  to  the  commensura- 
bility of  numbers,  thence  to  that  of  the  parts  of  a  statue, 
and  soon  to  elegance  of  form  in  general. 
2.  The  metrical  correspondence  of  parts  with 
reference  to  a  median  plane,  each  element  of 
geometrical  form  having  its  counterpart  ijpon 
the  opposite  side  of  that  plane,  in  the  same  con- 
tinued perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  it,  so  that  the  two  halves 
are  geometrically  related  as  a  body  and  its  im- 
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age  in  a  plane  mirror :  so,  usually,  in  geometry. 
Especially,  in  arch.,  the  exact  or  geometrical  repetition 
of  one  balf  of  any  Bta-ucture  or  composition  by  the  other 
half,  only  with  the  parts  arranged  in  reverse  order,  as 
notably  in  much  Kenaissance  and  modem  architecture — 
for  instance,  in  the  placing  of  two  spires,  exact  duplicates 
of  each  other,  on  the  front  of  a  church.  Such  practice  is 
very  seldom  followed  in  the  best  architecture,  which  in 
general  seeks  in  its  designs  to  exhibit  harmony  (see  har- 
mony, 3),  but  avoids  symmetry  in  this  sense. 

We  have  an  Idea  of  Symmetry;  and  an  axiom  involved 
in  this  Idea  is  that  in  a  symmetrical  natural  body,  if  there 
be  a  tendency  to  modify  any  member  in  any  manner,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  modify  all  the  corresponding  members  in 
the  same  manner. 

Whewell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  p.  xxx. 

John  and  Jeremiali  sat  in  symmetry  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fireplace ;  the  very  smiles  on  their  honest  faces  seem- 
ed drawn  to  a  line  of  6xactltuda 

lire.  GatkeU,  Sylvia's  Hovers,  xiv. 

3.  The  composition  of  like  and  equably  distrib- 
uted parts  to  form  a  unitary  whole ;  a  balance 
between  different  parts,  otherwise  than  in  ref- 
erence to  a  medial  plane:  but  the  mere  repe- 
tition of  parts,  as  in  a  pattern,  is  not  properly 
eaUed  symmetry. — 4.  Consistency;  congruity; 
keeping;  proper  subordination  of  a  part  to  the 
whole. 

It  is  in  exact  symmetry  with  Western  usage  that  this 
great  compilation  was  not  received  as  a  code  until  the 
year  1369.         Stvibs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  167. 

5.  In  biol. :  (a)  In  botany,  specifically,  agree- 
ment in  number  of  parts  among  the  cycles  of  or- 
gans which  compose  a  flower.    See  symmetrical, 
3.     (&)  In  zoSlogy  and  anatomy,  the  symmetri- 
cal disposition  or  reversed  repetition  of  parts 
around  an  axis  or  on  opposite  sides  of  any  plane 
of  the  body.    Symmetry  in  this  sense  is  something  more 
and  other  than  that  due  proportion  of  parts  noted  in  def.  1, 
since  it  implies  a  geometrical  representation  approximate- 
ly as  in  def.  2  (see  prommrphology);  it  is  alsoio  be  distin- 
guished from  mere  metamerism,  or  the  serial  repetition 
of  like  parts  conceived  to  face  one  way  and  not  in  opposite 
directions ;  but  it  coincides  in  some  cases  with  actinome- 
rism,  and  in  others  with  ant-knerism,  or  sakttetropy  (see  onfii- 
mere,  platetrope).    Several  sorts  of  symmetry  are  recog- 
nized.   One  is  radial  or  actinamerio,  in  which  like  parts 
are  arranged  about  an  axis,  from  which  they  radiate  like 
the  parts  of  a  flower,  as  in  many  zobphytes  and  echino- 
derms ;  but  such  symmetry  is  unusual  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, being  mainly  confined  to  some  of  the  lower  classes 
of  invertebrates,  and  even  in  these  the  dei)arture8  from 
it  are  frequently  obvious.    (See  bivium,  trimum,  and  cuts 
nndeT  ecMnopxaiutn  and  Spatangoidea.)   The  tendency  of 
animal  form  on  the  whole  being  to  grow  along  one  main 
axis  (the  longitudinal),  with  symmetrical  duplication  of 
parts  on  eaoh  side  of  the  vertical  plane  (the  meson)  pass- 
ing through  that  axis,  it  follows  that  the  usual  symmetry 
is  tnlateriu  (see  below).    This  is  exhibited  only  obscurely, 
however,  by  some  cylindrical  organisms,  as  worms,  whose 
right  and  left  "sides,"  though  existent,  are  not  well 
marked;  and  to  such  symmetry  of  ringed  or  annulose 
forms  the  term  zorwU  is  sometimes  applied.    When  the  or- 
dinary metameric  divisions  of  any  animal,  as  a  vertebrate 
or  an  arthropod,  are  conceived  as  not  simply  serial  but 
also  as  antiteopic,  such  disposition  of  parts  is  regarded  as 
constituting  arvteroposUirior  syrmmtry,  in  which  parts  are 
supposed  to  be  reversed  repetitions  of  each  other  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  an  imaginary  plane  dividing  the  body  trans- 
versely to  its  axis,  in  the  same  sense  that  ri^ht  and  left 
parts  are  reversed  repetitions  of  each  other  in  bilateral 
symmetry.    The  existence  of  the  last  is  denied  or  ignored 
by  those  who  consider  the  segments  of  an  articulate  or  ver- 
tebrate body  as  simply  serially  homologous ;  but  in  the  ' 
view  of  those  who  recognize  it  the  back  of  the  arm  corre- 
sponds to  the  front  of  the  thigh,  the  convexity  of  the  elbow 
(backward)  to  the  convexity  of  the  knee  (forward),  the  ex- 
tensor brachii  to  the  extensor  cruris,  etc.  Anteroposterior 
symmetry  is  also  recognized  by  some  naturalists  in  cer- 
tain arthropods  from  the  arrangements  of  the  legs  (in  am- 
phipods,  for  example),  the  correspondences  observed  be- 
tween anal  and  oral  parts,  etc.    Smce  any  body  is  a  solid, 
and  therefore  may  be  intersected  by  three  mutually  per- 
pendicular planes,  two  of  which  are  concerned  in  bilateral 
and  anteroposterior  symmetry  respectively,  a  kind  of  sym- 
metry called  dorsa^dominal  syrmnetry  is  recognized  by 
some,  being  that  of  parts  lying  upon  opposite  sides  of  a 
longitudinal  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  body,  as  that  between  the  neural  and  hemal  arches  of 
a  vertebra ;  but  it  is  generally  obscure,  and  probably  never 
perfect.   Bilaierdl  syrmnf^  (see  e^tdipleuraX)  is  the  nearly 
universal  rule  In  vertebrates  and  articulates.  The  chief  de- 
partures from  it  in  vertebrates  are  in  the  family  of  flatfishes 
or  flounders  (as  the  plaice,  turbot,  halibut),  in  parts  of  the 
cranium  of  various  cetaceans  and  the  single  great  tusk  of 
the  narwhal,  in  the  skulls  (especially  the  ear-parts)  of  sun- 
dry owls,  in  the  beak  of  a  plover  (Ami/rhyncims)  which  is 
bent  sidewiae,  in  the  atrophy  of  one  of  the  ovaries  and  ovi- 
ducts in  most  birds,  and  in  the  position  flnally  assumed  by 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  and  most  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  vertebrates  at  large.    (See  outs  under  asymmetry,  nar- 
whal, plaice,  andjpZireer.)  In  articulates  notable  exceptions 
to  it  are  seen  in  the  difference  between  the  great  claws  or 
chelse  of  a  lobster,  etc.    In  MoUusca  asymmetry  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.    (See  Ariisopleura,  Isopleura.) 
A  certain  symmetry,  apart  from  that  e^ibited  by  an  ani- 
mal body  as  a  whole,  may  be  also  predicated  of  the  several 
components  of  any  part  in  their  respective  selveij :  as,  the 
symmetry  of  a  carpus  or  of  a  tarsus  whose  several  bones 
are  regularly  disposed  on  each  side  of  its  axial  plane,  or 
around  a  central  bone,   (See  cuts  under  carpus  and  tarsus. ) 
— Ais  of  symmet^.   See  axisi. — Center  of  symme- 
try.   See  c«nteri.— Kinetical  symmetry,  the  equality 
of  the  principal  axes  of  a  body  through  its  center  of  mass. 
— Plane  of  symmetry,  a  symmetral  or  median  plane. — 
Quartic  symmetry.  See  quartic.— (2iitatic  ssnumetry, 
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regularity  of  form  depending  on  a  pentagon  being  regular. 
See  gmjiiic.— Radial  symmetry.  See  def.  6  (6).— Rec- 
tangular or  rigbt  syiQmetry,  symmetry  depending  on 
that  of  the  right  angle,  or  consisting  in  some  angle  being  a 
right  angle.— Skew  symmetry.  See  sJreMji.— Uniform 
symmetry,  in  arch.,  such  disposition  of  parts  that  the 
same  ordonnance  reigns  throughout  the  whole. =Syn. 
Syrmnetry,  ProporUon.  Proportion  is  the  more  general 
word,  being  applicable  to  numbers,  etc. ;  it  is  also  the  more 
abstract,  Syrmnetry  is  limited  to  the  relation  of  the  parts 
of  bodies,  especially  living  bodies :  as,  sym,metry  in  the  legs 
of  a  horse ;  it  is  thus  sometimes  more  external.  Syrmnetry 
sometimes  is  more  expressive  of  the  pleasure  of  the  behold- 
ert  "Syrmnetry  is  the  opposition  of  equal  quantities  to 
each  other.  Proportion  the  connection  of  unequal  quanti- 
ties with  each  other.  The  property  of  a  tree  in  sending 
out  equal  boughs  on  opposite  sides  is  symmetrical.  Its 
sending  out  shorter  and  smaller  toward  the  top,  propor- 
tional. In  the  human  face  its  balance  of  opposite  sides  is 
syrmnetry,  its  division  upwards,  proportion."  (Rusldn.) 
sympalmograph  (sim-pal'mo-graf),  n.  [<  Qti. 
avv,  together.  -I-  waTi/idg,  vibration  (<  irdXTiSW,  vi- 
brate), +  ypdipeiv,  write.]  A  kind  of  apparatus 
used  to  exhibit  Lissajous  curves  (see  under 
curve)  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  sim- 
ple' harmonic  motions.  A  convenient  form  employs 
a  double  pendulum,  the  rate  of  oscillation  of  whose  parts 
can  be  varied  at  will,  while  a  suitable  style  traces  out  upon 
a  lampblack  surface  the  curves  resulting  from  the  com- 
bined motions. 

sympathetic  (sim-pa-thet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Cf. 
sympatheticus  (in  technical  use) ;  <  LGrr.  cv/nra- 
dtiTiicdg,  having  sympathy;  <  Gr.  avfmddeia,  sym- 
pathy: see  sympathy.']  I.  o.  1.  Pertaining  to, 
expressive  of,  proceeding  from,  or  exhibiting 
sympathy,  in  any  sense ;  attended  with  sym- 
pathy. 

Cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power 
In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 

Scott,  Eokeby,  v.  11. 

The  sympathetic  or  social  feelings  are  not  so  strong  be- 
tween different  communities  as  between  individuals  of  the 
same  community.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  9. 

It  is  a  doctrine  alike  of  the  oldest  and  of  the  newest 
philosophy  that  man  is  one,  and  that  you  cannot  injure 
any  member  without  a  sym^alhetic  injury  to  all  the  mem- 
bers. Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

The  sentiment  of  justice  is  nothing  but  a  synvpathetic 
affection  of  the  instinct  of  personal  rights  — a  sort  of  re- 
flex function  of  it.  B.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  116. 

2.  Having  sympathy  or  common  feeling  with 
another ;  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  feel- 
ings like  those  of  another,  or  of  altruistic  feel- 
ings which  arise  as  a  consequence  of  what  an- 
other feels. 

Your  sympathetic  Hearts  she  hopes  to  move. 

Prior,  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Mauby's  Lucius. 
Wiser  he,  whose  sympatheHo  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  L  43. 

3.  Harmonious;  concordant;  congenial. 

^ow  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal. 

Wordsworth,  An  Evening  Walk. 

My  imagination,  which  I  suppose  at  bottom  had  very 
good  reasons  of  its  own  and  Imew  perfectly  what  it  was 
about,  refused  to  project  into  the  dark  old  town  and  upon 
the  yellow  hills  tnat  sympathetic  glow  which  forms  half 
the  substance  of  our  geni^  impressions. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  291. 

4.  In  anat.  undeodl.,  effecting  a  sjTnpathy  or 
consentaneous  affection  of  the  viscera  and 
blood-vessels;  uniting  viscera  and  blood-ves- 
sels in  a  nervous  action  common  to  them  all; 
inhibitory  of  or  controlling  the  vital  activities 
of  viscera  and  blood-vessels,  which  are  thereby 
subjected  to  a  common  nervous  influence ;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  a  special  set  of 
nerves  or  nervous  system  called  the  sympa- 
thetic. See  below., —  5.  In  acoustics,  noting 
sounds  induced  not  by  a  direct  vibration-produ- 
cing force,  but  by  vibrations  conveyed  through 
the  air  or  other  medium  from  a  body  already 
in  vibration.  The  phenomena  of  resonance 
are  properly  examples  of  sympathetic  sound. — 
Sympatnetlc  headache,  pains  in  the  head  as  the  result 
of  comparatively  distant  irritations. — Sympathetic  Ink. 
See  tUX.- Sympathetic  nerve,  a  nerve  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system ;  in  particular,  one  of  the  two  main  gangli- 
ated  cords  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral 
column.  These  ganglia,  in  man,  correspond  in  number  to 
the  vertebrse  against  which  they  lie,  except  in  the  neck, 
where  there  are  three  pairs,  and  on  the  coccyx,  where 
there  is  but  a  single  one,  the  ganglion  impar.  Communi- 
cating branches,  rami  communieantes,  rami  viscerales,  to 
and  from  the  spinal  and  some  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
unite  the  sympathetic  system  with  the  cerebrospinal  axis. 
The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  sympathetic  system 
supply  chiefly  the  trunk- viscera  and  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics.  The  sympathetic  nerves  differ 
from  the  cerebrospinal  nerves  in  having  generally  a  gray- 
ish or  reddish  color,  and  in  the  greater  number  and  more 
widely  distributed  ganglia  connected  with  them.  The 
sympathetic  nerve  is  also  called  great  sympathetic,  tri- 
splanehnic,  ganglionic. — Sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem, (a)  In  vertebrates,  a  set  of  nerves  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  longitudinal  series  of  ganglia  on  each  side  of 
the  spinal  axis,  connected  by  commissures  or  commissural 
nerve-fibers,  forming  a  double  chain  from  head  to  tail,  and 
giving  off  numerous  branches  which  form  special  plexuses 
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in  the  principal  cavities  of  the  body,  and  other  plexuses 
surrounding  and  accompanying  the  viscera  and  blood- 
vessels, distinct  from  but  intimately  connected  by  anas- 
tomoses with  the  nerves  of  the  cerebrospinal  system.  In 
man  the  sympathetic  system  consists  (1)  of  the  two  main 
gangliated  chains  above  described ;  (2)  of  four  pairs  of 
cranial  ganglia;  (3)  of  three  great  gangliated  plexuses 
or  sympathetic  plexuses,  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and 
pelvic  cavities  respectively ;  (4)  of  smaller  ganglia  in  con- 
nection with  the  abdominal  and  other  viscera;  (6)  of 
communicating  nerves  or  commissures,  whereby  these 
ganglia  or  plexuses  are  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  nerves  of  the  cerebrospinal  system ;  (6)  of  distribu- 
tory  nerves  supplying  the  viscera  and  vessels,  whereby 
the  sympathetic  reaches  all  parts  of  the  body.  See  ga?i- 
glion  and  pleorus.  (6)  In  invertebrates,  as  Vermes,  a  pos- 
terior part  of  the  visceral  nervous  system,  passing  on  to 
the  enteric  tube,  and  corresponding  to  a  true  enteric  ner- 
vous system :  so  called  in  view  of  its  physiological  rela- 
tions, without  reference  to  the  actual  homology  implied 
with  the  sympathetic  system  of  a  vertebrate. —  Sympa- 
thetic numbers,  numbers  absurdly  supposed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  come  together  by  chance.— Sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  inflammation  of  one  eye  due  to  lesion  in 
the  opposite  eye.— Sympathetic  powder.  See  powder. 
— Sympathetic  resonance,  the  communication  of  vibra^ 
tion  from  one  sounding  body  to  another  in  its  proximity. 
Thus,  if  two  musical  strings  are  stretched  over  the  same 
sounding-board  and  one  of  them  is  struck,  the  other  will 
vibrate  also  if  tuned  to  the  same  note,  or,  further,  if  tuned 
to  give  the  octave  or  the  fifth.—  Sympathetic  sounds, 
sounds  produced  by  means  of  vibrations  caused  by  the 
vibrations  of  some  sounding  body,^  these  vibrations  being 
communicated  by  means  of  the  air  or  some  intervening 
liquid  or  solid  body.—  Sympathetic  string,  in  various 
classes  of  stringed  musical  instruments,  a  string  that  is 
intended  to  be  sounded  by  sympathetic  vibration,  and  not 
by  direct  excitation. 

II.  n.  1.  The  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
or  the  sympathetic  nerve. —  2.  Onewho  is  pecu- 
liarly susceptible,  as  to  hypnotic  or  mesmeric 
influences;  a  sensitive. 

Favorable  conditions  may  make  any  one  hypnotic  to 
some  extent,  in  a  degree  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  dull  the 
physical  vision  and  excite  the  mental  vision.  Naturally 
enough  a  company  of  sympathetics  ma,y  be  similarly  influ- 
enced. W.  A.  Reo.,  CXLVI.  705. 

sympathetica!  (sim-pa-thet'i-kal),  a.  [<  sym- 
patlietic  +  -al.']    Same  as  sympathetic. 

Sympathetical  and  vital  passions  produced  within  our- 
selves. Benttey. 

sympathetically  (sim-pa-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  sympathetic  manner;  with  sympathy, in  any 
sense ;  in  consequence  of  sympathy,  or  sympa- 
thetic interaction  or  interdependence. 

sympatheticism  (sim-pa-thet'i-sizm),  n.  [< 
sympathetic  +  -ism."]  A  tendency  to  be  sympa- 
thetic, especially  an  undue  tendency;  fondness 
for  exhibiting  sympathy:  used  in  a  disparaging 
sense. 

Penelope  .  .  .  received  her  visitors  with  a  piteous 
distraction  which  could  not  fail  of  touching  Bromfleld 
Corey's  Italianized  sympatheticism. 

Sowells,  Silas  Lapham,  xxvii. 

sympatheticus  (sim-pa-thet'i-kus),  n. ;  pi.  sym- 
pathetici  (-si).  [NL. :'  see  sympathetic]  The 
sympathetic  nerve. 

sympathise,  sympathiser.  See  sympathise, 
sympathiser. 

sympathist  (sim'pa-thist),  n.  [<  sympathy  + 
■4st.]  One  who  feel's  sympathy;  a  sympathizer. 
Coleridge. 
sympathize  (sim'pa-thiz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
sympathized,  ppr.  sympathizing.  [Formerly  also 
simpathize;  <  F.  sympathiser  =  Sp.  simpaUzar 
=  Pg.  sympathizar  =  It.  simpatizzare ;  as  sym- 
path-y  +  -ize.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  have  or  ex- 
hibit sympathy;  be  affected  as  a  result  of  the 
affection  of  some  one  or  something  else.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  To  share  a  feeling,  as  of  bodily  pleasure  or  pain, 
with  another ;  feel  with  another. 

The  mind  will  sympathize  so  much  with  the  anguish  and 

debility  of  the  body  that  it  will  be  too  distracted  to  fix 

itself  in  meditation.  Buekminster. 

To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels ;  be  af- 

'ected  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another,  commonly 

in  consequence  of  knowing  the  other  to  be  thus  affected. 

There  was  but  one  sole  man  in  all  the  world 

With  whom  I  e'er  could  sympathize. 

B.  Jomon,  Volpone,  iii.  2. 
A  good  man  can  usually  sympathise  much  more  with  a 
very  imperfect  character  of  his  own  type  than  with  a  far 
more  peilect  one  of  a  different  type. 

Lecky,  Burop.  Morals,  1. 164. 

(c)  To  be  affected  sympathetically ;  respond  sympatheti- 
cally to  external  influences  of  any  kind. 

In  the  great  poets  there  is  an  exquisite  sensibility  both 
of  soul  and  sense  that  sympathizeslike  gossamer  sea-moss 
with  every  movement  of  the  element. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  260. 
(({)  To  agree;  fit;  harmonize. 

A  worke  t'  admire, 
That  aire  should  meet  with  earth,  water  with  flre^ 
And  in  one  bodie  f  riendlie  sympathize. 
Being  soe  manitestlie  contraries. 

Tinted  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116, 

3.  To  express  sympathy ;  condole.  [CoUoq.J 
—  3t.  To  be  of  like  nature  or  disposition ;  re- 
semble. 
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The  men  do  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs  in  robustious 
and  rough  coming  on.  Sfiak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 158. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  liave  sympathy  for;  share 
in;  participate  in. 

All  that  are  assembled  in  this  place, 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  suffer'd  wrong,  go  keep  ua  company. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  397. 

2.  To  form  ■with  suitable  adaptation;  contrive 
■with  eongruity  or  consistency  of  parts ;  match 
in  all  the  concomitants  of;  harmonize  in  all 
the  parts  of.  [Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both 
uses.] 

Arm,  Fetch  hither  the  swain ;  he  must  cany  me  a  letter. 
Moth.  A  message  well  sympathized;  a  horse  to  be  ambas- 
sador tor  an  ass.  Shak.,  It.  Ii.  L.,  ilL  1.  62. 

Also  spelled  sympathise. 
sympathizer  (sim'pa-thi-z6r)j  n.   [<  sympathise 
+  -eri.]    One  ■who  "sympathizes  ■with  or  feels 
for  another;  one  ■who  feels  sympathy.    Also 
spelled  sympathiser. 
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other  yawn.— 4t.  Physical  action  at  a  distance 
(so  used  by  old  writers  against  astrology,  who 
argue  that  the  influence  of  the  stars  is  not 
physical  sympathy  and  not  moral  sympathy, 
and  therefore  doe's  not  exist  at  all) :  as,  the 
sympathy  between  the  lodestone  and  iron. 

■What  we  call  empathies  and  antipathies  depending  in- 
deed on  the  peculiar  textures  and  other  modiflcataons  of 
the  bodies  between  whom  these  friendships  and  hostili- 
ties are  said  to  be  exercised,  I  see  not  whyit  should  be 
impossible  that  there  be  a  cognation  betwixt  a  body  ol  a 
congruous  or  convenient  texture  and  the  effluviums  ol 
any  other  body.  Beyle,  Hidden  QuaUties  of  Air. 

5.  In  acoustics,  the  fact,  condition,  or  result  of 
such  a  relation  between  two  ■sdbratile  bodies 
that  when  one  is  thrown  into  ■vibration  the 
other  tends  to  ■vibrate  in  a  similar  or  related 
way,  in  consequence  of  the  ■vibrations  commu- 
nicated to  it  through  the  air  or  some  other  me- 
dium.—pcwder  of  sympathy.  Seey(raid«r.=Syn.l. 
Commiseratim,  Compassion,  etc.  (see ivies');  tenderness.— 
2.  Affinity,  harmony. 


sympathy (sim'par-thi),m.;  p\.  sympathies (-thiz).  sympathyt  (sim'pM;hi),  «.  t.     [<  sympathy,  ».J 
iFovmerlyaXso  sympathie,simpathie;  =¥.symr-    To  sympathize.     [Bare.] 


pathie  =  Sp.  simpatia  =  Pg.  sympathia  =  It 
simpatia,  <  L.  sympathia,  <  Gr.  av/iTtidem,  fellow- 
feeling,  community  of  feeling,  sympathy,  <  av/^- 
TToft^f,  ha^ving  a  fellow-feeling,  affected  by  like 
feelings,  sympathetic,  also  exciting  sympathy, 
<  avv,  with,  +  nadoQ,  feeling,  passion:  see  pa^ 
thos.  Gt.  apathy,  antipathy^  1.  Feeling  iden- 
tical ■with  or  resembling  that  which  another 
feels;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  affected 
with  feelings  or  emotions  corresponding  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree  to  those  which  another 
experiences :  said  of  pleasure  or  pain,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  latter;  fellow-feeling;  commisera- 
tion ;  compassion,  in  writers  not  quite  modern  an 
occult  influence  of  one  mind  (or  body)  by  another  is  meant, 
■but  this  meaning  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

This  is  by  a  naturall  simpathie  betweene  the  eare  and 
the  eye,  and  betweene  tunes  &  colours. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  70. 

In  order  to  awaken  something  of  syrrwathy  for  the  un- 
•fortunate  natives.  Burke,  Fox  a  Bast  India  Bill. 

The  word  sympathy  may  also  be  used  on  this  occasion, 
though  the  sense  of  it  seems  to  be  rather  more  extensive. 
In  a  good  sense,  it  is  styled  benevolence ;  and,  in  certain 
oases,  philanthropy;  and,  in  a  figurative  way,  brotherly 
love ;  in  others,  humanity;  in  others,  charity;  in  others, 
pity  and  compassion ;  in  others,  mercy ;  in  others,  grati-  sumphimy, 
tude ;  in  others,  tenderness ;  in  others,  patriotism ;  in  oth-  ^,,,m>h/tmi 
srs,  public  spirit. 

Benthami,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  x.  26. 

Although  we  commonly  have  in  view  feeling  for  pain 
rather  than  for  pleasure  when  we  talk  of  sympathy,  this 
last  really  includes  both. 

J.  SuRy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  610. 

It  is  true  that  sympathy  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  the  mere  fact  of  gregariousne'ss.  Cattle  do  not  help 
a  wounded  comrade;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more 
likely  to  dispatch  him. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  II.  210. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  incUmations, 
or  a  conformity  of  natural  disposition  which 
makes  two  persons  agreeable  each  to  the  other ; 
mutual  or  reciprocal  inclination  or  affection ; 
sympathetic  interest :  in  this  sense  commonly 
followed  by  with :  as,  to  have  sympathy  with  a 
person  in  his  hopes,  aspirations,  or  aims. 

Yea,  I  think  there  was  a  kind  of  sympathy  betwixt  that 
valley  and  him.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

Priscilla's  silent  sympathy  with  his  purposes,  so  unal- 
loyed with  criticism,  and  therefore  more  grateful  than 
any  intellectual  approbation,  which  always  involves  a 
possible  reserve  of  latent  censure. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  B-omance,  ix. 

To  cultivate  sympathy,  you  must  be  among  living  crea- 
tures, and  thinking  about  them.  Euskin. 

3.  In physiol.  and  pathol.:  (a)  That  state  of  an 
organ  or  a  tissue  which  has  a  certain  relation 
to  the  condition  of  another  organ  or  tissue  in 
health  and  disease ;  a  related  state  of  the  vital 
manifestations  or  actions  in  different  organs 
or  tissues,  such  that  when  one  part  is  excited 
or  affected  others  are  also  affected;  that  re- 
lation of  the  organs  and  parts  of  a  living  body 
to  each  other  whereby  a  disordered  condition 
of  one  part  induces  more  or  less  disorder  in 
another  part:  as,  for  example,  the  pain  in  the 
brow  caused  by  taking  a  draught  of  cold  water 
into  the  stomach,  the  pain  in  the  right  shoulder 
arising  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  the  irri- 
tation and  vomiting  produced  by  a  tumor  of 
the  brain.  (&)  The  influence  which  the  physi- 
ological or  pathological  state  of  one  individual 
has  in  producing  the  same  or  an  analogous  state 
in  another  at  the  same  time  or  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, as  exemplified  in  the  hysterical  convul- 
sions which  affect  a  number  of  women  on  see- 
ing one  of  their  companions  suffering  from  hys- 
teria, or  the  yawning  produced  by  seeing  an- 


SynipelmousFoot  of  Rock-swift 
iPanyftUa  saxattlis),  showing 
the  united  deep  plantar  tendons, 
with  a  large  sesamoid,  S,  at  their 
pointof  union.  ./?A,  flexor  longus 
iiallucis;  /pd,  flexor  perforans 
digitorum. 

'an:  <  sym- 


Pleasures  that  are  not  man's  as  man  is  man. 
But  as  his  nature  sympathies  with  beasts. 

Banddlph,  Muse's  Looking  Glass,  u.  3. 

sympelmous  (sim-pel'mus),  a.     [<  (Jr.  dn,  to- 
gether, -t-  ■Kilim,  the  sole  of  the  foot.]    In  or- 
nith.,  having  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexors 
of    the    toes    blended 
in  one  before  separat- 
ing to  proceed  one  to 
each  of  the  four  digits : 
contrasted  ■with  Momo- 
pelmous.    Also  synpel- 
mous.  Stand.  Nat.  Mist., 
rV.  369. 

sympetalous  (sim-pef- 
a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  civ, 
together,  -1-  ■KeTohiv, 
leaf  (in  mod.  bot.  a  pet- 
al).] In  iot.,  ha^nng 
the  petals  united;  gam- 
opetalous.  See  mono- 
petalotts,  and  cut  under 
corolla. 

symphant.M.  [ME.sym- 
phane,  simphanne :  see 
symphony.']  Same  as 
symphony,  2  (a).  Cath. 
Ang.,  p.  340. 

sympnant.^.i-  [ME    .  .         .  .  .     .     _ 

phan,  m.]  To  play  on  a  symphan  or  symphony. 
Cath.  Ang.,  p.  340. 

Symphemia  (sim-fe'mi-a),  n.  [Nil.  (Eafi- 
nesque,  1815,  as  Synphmia),  <  Gr.  ai^ujai/iog, 
agreeing  ■with,  <  mi/upavai,  agree  with,  <  avv,  to- 
gether, +  ^avat,  speak,  say.]  A  genus  of  Ainer- 
ican  limicoUne  grallatorial  birds,  having  the 
toes  basally  webbed  and  the  bill  comparatively 
thick;  the  semipalmated  tattlers,  or  ■willets. 
They  are-among  the  larger  birds  of  their  tribe,  with  stout 
blU  and  feet,  the  latter  bluish,  and  two  decided  basal 
webs  instead  of  one.  The  wings  are  white-mirrored  and 
black-lined,  and  the  whole  plumage  is  variegated.  The. 
common  willet  of  North  America  is  5.  semvpahnMa;  a 
second  species  or  subspecies  is  &  speeuMferm.  The  genus 
is  also  called  Catoptropharus  or  Caiqptrophonus,  and  also 
Soditis.    3ee  cuts  under  semipalmaie  and  wUleU 

symphenomena  (sim-fe-nom'e-nS),  n.  pi.  [< 
LGr.  BV/ujiaivdfiEva,  ppr.  of  av/iijialvcadai,  appear 
along  ■with  or  together,  <  Gr.  ami,  with,  togemer, 
+  ijialveadai,  appear:  see  phenomenon.']  Phe- 
nomena of  a  kind  or  character  similar  to  others 
exhibited  by  the  same  object.    Stormonth. 

symphenomenal  (sim-ff-nom'e-nal),  a.  [< 
symphenomena  +  -al.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  symphenomena ;  specifically,  desig- 
nating significant  words  imitative  of  natural 
sounds  or  phenomena.    Stormonth. 

symphonia^  (sim-fo'ni-a),  n.  [L.:  see  sym^- 
phony.]  1.  "in  anc.  Crr.'music,  saxae  as  concord 
or  consonance. — 2.  In  medieval  music,  a  name 
applied  to  several  distinct  instruments,  such 
as  the  bagpipe,  hurdy-gurdy,  or  ■virginal. — 3. 
Same  as  symphony. 

Symphonia^  (sim-fo'ni-a),  n.  [Nil.  (LinnsBus 
filius,  1781),  named  from  the  regular  flowers 
and  fruit;  <  L.  symphonia,  a  plant  so  called  (var. 
symphoniaca),  appar.  an  amaranth,  <  Gr.  avfi- 
(jiorvta,  symphony:  see  symphony.]  A  genus 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  -the  order  ChitUferse 
and  tribe  MoronoiesB.  it  is  characterized  by  globose 
flowers  with  short  sepals,  erect  convolute  petals,  and  a 
columnar  stamen-tube  of  five  elongated  lobes  bearing 
three  or  four  anthers  below  the  apex.  The  5  species  are 
all  confined  to  Madagascar.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs 
with  thin  but  coriaceous  leaves  having  crowded  parallel 
veins  proceeding  from  the  midrib.  The  large  terminal 
fiowers  are  commonly  scarlet  and  grouped  in  somewhat 
umbellate  panicles,  followed  by  globose  or  ovoid  berries. 
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The  hog -gum  tree  is  referred  by  some  to  this  genus  as  S. 
globulifera.  See  Morondbea,  hog-gum,  and  karamani-resin. 
symphonic  (sim-fon'ik),  a.  [=  p.  symphonique; 
as  symphon-y  +  -ic.  Cf.  L.  symphoniacwi,  <  Gr. 
av/upcmiaiaig,  pertaining  to  music  or  to  a  con- 
cert.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  symphony,  or  har- 
mony of  sounds;  symphonious.    Imp.  Diet— 

2.  Having  the  same  sound,  as  two  words; 
homophonic;  homophonous;  homonymous. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  now  engaged  on  a  work  which  gives  hfan 
special  facilities  of  comparing  whole  classes  otsymphmuc 
words  with  each  other  and  their  earlier  forms. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Address  to  the  Philol.  Soc,  May  21, 1880 
[(in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc,  1880,  p.  149). 

3.  In  music j  pertaining  or  relating  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  a  symphony:  as,  a  composition  in 
symphonic  form. 

Schumann's  First  Symphony  ...  as  a  whole  ...  has 
no  superior  in  all  symphonic  literature. 

The  Nation,  Nov.  29, 1883. 

Symphonic  poem,  in  music,  a  work  of  symphonic  dimen- 
sions, but  free  in  form,  like  an  overture,  based  on  a  speci- 
fied poetic  subject :  an  elaborate  kind  of  program-music 
especially  favored  by  Liszt. 

symphonion  (sim-fo'ni-on),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  av/i- 
(pmUi,  a  unison  of  sound:  see  symphony.]  A 
combination  of  pianoforte  and  harmonium,  in- 
vented by  P.  Kaufmann  in  1839,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  orchestrion. 

symphonious  (sim-fo'ni-us).  a.  [<  symphon-y 
+  -ous.]  1.  Characterized  by  symphony,  or 
harmony  of  sounds;  agreeing  in  sound ;  accor- 
dant; harmonious. 

Sound 
Sympfwnious  of  ten  thousand  harps. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  669. 

More  dulcet  and  symphonious  than  the  bells 
Of  village-towers  on  sunshine  holiday  I 

Shelley,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  iL  2. 

2.  In  music,  same  as  symphonic. 

symphonist  (sim'fo-nist),  n.  [=  P.  sympho- 
niste;  as  symphonry  +  -is*.]  A  composer  of 
symphonies :  as,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven 
are  the  greatest  of  the  earlier  symp'honists. 

symphonizet  (sim'fo-niz),  v.  i.  [<  symphony 
+  4ze.]  To  agree;  harmonize.  Also  spelled 
'onise. 


The  law  and  prophets  symphonixing  ■with  the  gospel. 
Boyle,  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Works,  n.  137). 

symphony  (sim'fo-ni),  n. ;  pi.  symphonies  (-niz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  symphonie,  simphonie,  sinir- 
fonie;  <  ME.  symphonye,  simfomye,  etc.,  <  OP.  sym- 
phonic, sinfonie,  P.  symphonie  =  Sp.  sinfonia  = 
Pg.  symphonia  =  It.  sit^onia  =  G.  symphonie  = 
Sw.  Dan.  symfoni,  <  L.  symphonia,  <  Gr.  av/Mjmita, 
a  unison  of  sotmd,  a  concert,  symphony,  s  aii/i- 
<puvo(,  agreeing  in  sound,  harmonious,  aceor- 
dant,<  (7w,  together,  +  ^wvi^,  voice,  sound,  tone.] 

1.  A  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  whether  the  sounds  are  vocal 
or  instrumental,  or  both. 

The  Poetes  cheife  Musicke  lying  in  his  rime  or  Concorde 
to  heare  the  Simphonie,  he  maketh  all  the  hast  he  can  to 
be  at  the  end  of  his  verse,  and  delights  not  in  many  stayes 
by  the  way,  and  therefore  giueth  but  one  Cesure  to  any 
verse.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Sng.  Poesie,  p.  62. 

Sound  and  sweetness,  voice,  and  symphonie, 
Ooncord,  Consent,  and  beav'nly  harmonie. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  582. 

2.  In  miisic :  (af)  Same  as  symphonia^  2. 

Heer  is  the  queen  of  Fairye, 
With  harpe  and  pype  and  symphonye 
Dwelling  in  this  place. 

Chaucer,  Sb  Thopas,  1. 104. 
Praise  him  upon  the  claricoales, 
The  lute  and  simfome. 
Iieighton,  Teares  or  Lamentations  (1613).    (HaUiwett, 
[under  regals.) 

(6t)  Same  as  ritornelle.  (c)  An  elaborate  com- 
position in  three  or  more  movements,  essen- 
tially similar  in  construction  to  a  sonata,  but 
■written  for  an  orchestra,  and  usually  of  far 

frander  proportions  and  more  varied  elements, 
he  symphony  is  now  recognized  as  the  highest  kind  of 
instrumental  music.  It  was  brought  to  its  classical  form 
mainly  by  Haydn  in  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  has  since  been  extensively  developed  by  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  others. 

Symphoricarpos  (sim'fo-ri-kar'pos),  n.  [NL. 
(DiUenius,  1732),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
clustered  berries;  <  Gr.  av/Kpopetv,  bear  together 
«  criiv,  together,  +  (jiipuv  =  B.  bear^),  +  mpnog, 
fruit.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  shrubs,  of  the 
order  Caprifoliacex  and  tribe  Lonicerese.  It  is 
characterized  by  flowers  with  a  cup-shaped  and  four-  or 
five- toothed  calyx,  a  funnel-  or  beU-shaped  corolla  bearing 
as  many  lobes  and  epipetalous  stamens,  and  an  ovary  of 
four  cells,  two  with  a  few  imperfect  ovules,  the  others  each 
with  the  ovule  solitary,  perfect,  and  pendulous.  The  8  or  9 
species  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  They  are  mainly  western ;  one,  5.  ocdr 
dentalis,  extends  north  to  latitude  64°.  They  are  smooth  or 
hairy  shrubs  with  slender  four-angled  branchlets  and  scaly 
buds,  producing  opposite  ovate  lealves  which  are  entire  or 
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obtusely  toothed  on  young  plants.  The  small  white  or  red 
flowers  are  arranged  in  short  axillary  spikes  or  in  racemes, 
and  are  followed  by  fleshy  white  or  red  berries,  each  with 
lour  cells  but  onfy  two  seeds.  In  several  species  the 
corolla  is  remaikably  filled  with  close  white  hairs.  For 
the  three  eastern  species,  see  eoral-berru,  mowberry,  and 
w6lf  berry;  the  first  is  also  known  as  Iniian  eurrant,  and 
a  general  name  is  St.-Peter's-wort. 

symphoricarpous  (sim"fo-ri-kar'pus),  a.  [< 
Qr.  avii<pop£lv,  bear  together,  +  Ka(m6q,  fruit.]  In 
hot.,  liearing  several  fruits  clustered  together. 

symphyantnerous  (sim-fl-an'thfer-us),  a.  [<  Gr. 
avfiipv^g,  growing  together  (<  avv,  together,  + 
(jiiisadai,  grow),  +  NL,  cfntkera,  anther,  +  -ous.'] 
In  tot.,  same  as  synantlierous, 

symphycarpous  (sim-fi-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  av/i- 
^M7f,  growing  together,  +  Kapirdg,  fruit.]  In  bot., 
having  the  fruit  confluent,  as  the  disks  of  the 
apotheeia  in  certain  gymnocarpous  lichens. 

Symphyla (sim'fi-la), 'n.pl.  [NL., < Gr. aiijji^nikoQ, 
of  the  same  stock,  Ka^,  together,  +  ^7mv,  t^vKfi, 
a  tribe :  see  ■phylum^  An  order  or  suborder  of 
insects,  combining  some  characters  which  are 
now  mostly  manifested  in  widely  distinct  types. 
This  group  IS  represented  by  the  Scolopendrellidse,  and 
forms  iu  some  respects  a  connecting-link  between  the 
classes  of  myriapods  and  hexapods.  AH  the  known  spe- 
cies are  small  (leas  than  7  millimeters  in  len^h) ;  they  re- 
semble minute  centipeds,  and  each  abdominal  segment 
bears  a  pair  of  legs ;  with  the  exception  of  these  appen- 
dages, however,  the  structure  resembles  that  of  some  thy- 
sanurous  insects.  The  legs  are  flre-jointed,  and  end  in  a 
pair  of  claws. 

The  reasonableness  of  placing  the  Symphyla  (=  Scolo- 
pendrella)  of  Byder  in  the  Thysanura,  with  the  Collembola 
and  Cinura  as  coordinate  groups. 

S.  H.  Snudder,  Mem.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  III.  90. 

symptayllous  (sim-fll'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  aiiv,  together, 
-1-  (0iU.ov,a,  leaf,  +  -ous.']   In  tot.,  same  as  gamo- 


growing  together,  <  avfi^veaaai,  gro 
see  symphysis.']    In  gram.,  a  eoalesi 


symphylous  (sim'fi-lus),  a.  [<  Symphyla  + 
-ous."]  Having  characteristics  of  the  Symphyla; 
combining  characters  of  myriapods  with  those 
of  the  tnie  hexapods,  or  six-footed  insects. 

symphynote  (sim'fl-not),  a.  [<  Gr.  av/i<ln4c, 
growing  together,  +  varov,  the  back.]  Soldered 
together  at  the  back  or  hinge,  as  the  valves  of 
some  unios,  or  having  valves  so  soldered,  as  a 
■unio :  the  opposite  of  asymphynote. 

In  some  of  the  species  the  valves  become  soldered 
together  at  the  hinge,  so  that  motion  would  be  impossi- 
ble were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  fracture  takes  place 
near  the  line  of  junction,  so  that  one  valve  bears  two  wings 
and  the  other  none.  This  fact  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Lea 
to  divide  the  numerous  species  of  Unio  into  two  groups, 
those  with  soldered  hinge  being  called  symphynote,  and 
those  with  the  normal  structure  asymphynote  forms. 

Staiid.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  270. 

symphyogenesis  (sim*fi-o-gen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
av/Mj>vea6ai,  grow  together,  +  yivecig,  generation: 
see  genesis.']  In  tot.,  the  forming  by  union  of 
previously  separate  elements. 

symphyogenetic  (sim"fi-o-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  sym- 
phyogenesis, after  genetic.]  In  tot.,  formed  by 
the  union  of  previously  separate  elements. 
Be  Bary. 

symphyostemoilOUS  (sim'''fi-o-stem'o-nus),  a. 
[<  Gr.  avfujiiieadai,  grow  together,  +  OT^/iUv,  the 
warp  in  a  loom  (in  mod.  bot.  a  stamen).]  In 
tot.,  having  the  stamens  united;  monadelphous. 

symphysal   (sim'fi-^al),   a.     Same    as   sym^ 


sympliyseal  (sim-fiz'e-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  avfjujimiQ 
(see  symphysis)  +  -al.^  "  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
symphysis ;  entering  into  the  formation  of  a 
symphysis:  as,  sympm/seal  union  or  connection; 
a  symphyseal  line  or  surface ;  th e  symphyseal  ends 
of  bones;  a  symphyseal  ligament — Symphrseal 
angle,  in  craniom.,  ihe  angle  between  the  line  in  the  me- 
dian plane  of  the  skull  tangent  to  the  mental  prominence 
and  to  the  alveolar  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  plane 
tangent  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
lower  jaw.    See  cut  under  craniometry. 

symphyseotome  (sim-flz'e-o-tom),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aijfi^vaii,  symphysis,  +  -ro/jo?,  <  rijivuv,  raueiv, 
cut.]  In  surg.,  a  knife  used  in  section  of  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

symphyseotomy  (slm-fiz-e-ot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avfKJwaii,  symphysis,  +  -ro/ua,  <  rifiveiv,  ra/isiv, 
cut.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
symphysis  pubis  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
labor;  the  Sigaultian  section  or  operation. 

symphysial,  symphysian  (sim-fiz'i-al,  -an),  a. 
Same  as 


symphysis  (sim'fl-sis),  n. ;  pi.  symphyses  (-sez). 
[=  F.  symphyse,  <  NL.  symphysis,  <  Gr.  av/icfvaiQ,  a 


and  eool:  (a)  The  union  or  connection  of 
bones  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  either  by 
confluence,  by  direct  apposition,  or  by  the  in- 
tervention of  cartilage  or  ligament;  also,  the 
385 
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part,  or  configuration  of  parts,  resulting  from 
such  union  or  connection.  Symphysis  usually  con- 
stitutes an  immovable  joint,  and  may  be  so  Intimate  that 
all  trace  of  original  separateness  of  the  parts  is  lost. 
These  two  conditions  are  illustrated  in  the  human  body 
in  the  symphysis  of  the  pubic  bones  and  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  respectively;  but  in  many  ani- 
mals symphyses  remain  freely  movable,  as  in  the  two 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  of  serpents.  The  term  is  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  growing  together  or  close  apposition  of 
two  halves  of  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  bone,  or  of  a  bone 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side— other  terms,  as  an- 
JcylosiSt  synosteosis,  synchmdrosis,  and  sviure,  being  ap- 
plied in  other  cases.  See  cuts  under  inTwminatvtim,  and 
pelvis.  (6)  Some  point  or  line  of  union  between 
two  parts;  a  commissure;  a  chiasm:  as,  the 
symphysis  of  the  optic  nerves,  (c)  Attachment 
of  one  part  to  another;  a  growing  together; 
insertion  or  gomphosis  with  union:  as,  the 
symphysis  of  teeth  with  the  jaw.  See  acro- 
dont,  pleurodont.  (d)  Coalescence  or  growing 
together  of  parts  so  as  to  close  a  natural  pas- 
sage; atresia. — 2.  In  tot.,  a  coalescence  or 
growing  together  of  similar  parts.— mac,  iscM- 
atio,  puWc  sjnnphysis.  See  the  adjectives.— Mental 
symphysia,  symphysis  mandibulse,  aymplrsrsis 
menti,  the  union  or  apposition  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone ;  the  midline  of  the  chin  in  man,  the  go- 
uys  or  gonydeal  line  of  a  bird,  etc.— Symphysis  pubis, 
the  pubic  symphysis. 
symphytism  (sim'fi-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ai)ii<l>vTog, 
■'  "  ow  together 
eseence  of  the 
elements  of  words.  Marte. 
Symphytum  (sim'fi-tum),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
ioYt,  1700),  <  L.  symphyton,<.  Gr.  cvjifurm,  plant, 
comfrey,  boneset  (so  named  from  its  reputed 
medicinal  power),  <  crjj|U^iie(v,make  to  grow  toge- 
ther: see  symphysis.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  BoraginaoeaB,  tribe  Boragese, 
and  subtribe  Anehusese.  it  is  characterized  by  a 
broadly  tubular  corolla  with  short  somewhat  erect  lobes, 
bearing  within  five  scales  and  five  short  stamens  with  linear 
anthers.  About  17  species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe, 
northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia,  and  occasionally  natu- 
ralized elsewhere,  as  5.  ojudnale  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  They  are  commonly  rough,  erect  herbs,  sometimes 
with  a  tuberous  root.  They  bear  alternate  or  mostly  radi- 
cal leaves,  the  uppermost  sometimes  nearly  opposite.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  purplish,  or  yellowish,  and  form  parted 
terminal  cymes  or  simple  one-sided  racemes.  The  species, 
especially  5.  oMeinale  (see  cut  under  scorpicnd),  are  known 
as  emnfrey.  S.  tuberosum  with  pale-yellow  and  S.  asperri- 
mum  with  light-blue  flowers  are  occasionally  cultivated 
for  ornament.  The  latter,  the  prickly  comfrey,  is  also  a 
forage-plant,  said  to  support  large  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
Caucasus,  its  native  region.  It  has  excited  much  interest 
and  to  some  extent  been  introduced  elsewhere,  especially 
in  Australia ;  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  yielding  heavily,  and  is 
relished  by  cattle  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
it,  though  commonly  refused  by  them  at  first. 
sympiesometer  (sim*^i-e-som'e-t6r),  n.  [Irreg. 
<  Gr.  av/xiriemg,  a  pressing  together  (<  av/iird^Eiv, 
press  or  squeeze  together,  <  avv,  together,  -t- 
mel^eiv,  press,  squeeze),  +  nirpov,  measure.]  1. 

An  instrument 
for  measuring 
the  pressure  of 
a  current.  Two 
tubes  are  so  bent 
that  their  upper 
parts  rise  vertically 
above  the  water. 
The  submerged 
parts  are  bent  one 
up  the  other  down 
s&eam,  and  are  open 
at  these  ends.  The 
vertical  parts  are 
joined  to  one  tube 
from  which  the  aii:  is 
partially  exhausted, 
so  that  the  level  of 
the  water  in  both 
tubes  can  be  seen. 
The  difference  of 
levels  shows  the 
force  of  the  current. 
2.  A  form  of  barometer  in  which  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  balanced  partly  by  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  and  partly  by  the 
elastic  pressure  of  a  confined  mass  of  gas.  As 
originally  constructed  by  Adle  of  Edinburgh,  it  consists 
of  a  short  inverted  siphon-tube,  with  a  bulb  blown  on  the 
end  of  the  longer  leg,  while  the  shorter  leg  is  left  open. 
The  bulb  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  ahr 
or  hydrogen,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  with  glycerin. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exerted  upon  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  inclosed  gas 
and  by  the  weiglit  of  the  column  of  liquid  which  is  sup- 
ported. The  level  of  the  liquid  constitutes  the  reading 
of  the  instrument.  At  each  observation  the  scale  is  ad- 
justed for  the  temperature,  and  an  attached  thermome- 
ter forms  an  essential  auxUiary.  The  sympiesometer  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  mercurial  barometer,  but  it  does 
not  so  well  maintain  its  constancy,  and  its  readings  can- 
not he  so  accurately  corrected  and  evaluated.  An  Im- 
proved'form  of  the  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a 
cistern-barometer,  with  air  above  the  column  of  liquid 
Instead  of  a  vacuum.  The  measurement  consists  in  de- 
termining tiie  height  of  a  column  of  liquid  required  to 
keep  the  inclosed  air  compressed  into  a  standard  volume. 
By  this  n^ethod  of  use  the  theory  of  the  instrument  is 
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simplifled,  and  the  readings  are  easily  evaluated.    Also 


Sympiesometer,  i. 


symplectic  (sim-plek'tik),  a.  and  « .  [<  Gr.  oi//i- 
irlenTiKiQ,  twining  together,  <  avu.'Klimiv,  twine 
or  weave  together,  <  avv,  together,  -I-  irlijaiv, 
twine,  weave :  see  plicate.]  I.  a.  Placed  in  or 
among,  or  put  between,  as  it  ingrained  or  woven 
in :  specifically  noting  a  bone  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  fishes  interposed  between  others. 

II.  n.  Abone  of  the  lower  jaw  or  mandibular 
arch  of  some  vertebrates,  as  fishes,  between  the 
hyomandibular  bone  above  and  the  quadrate 
bone  below,  forming  an  inferior  ossification  of 
the  suspensorium  of  the  lower  jaw,  articulated 
or  ankylosed  with  the  quadrate  or  its  represen- 
tative. Also  called  mesotympanic.  See  cuts 
undev  palatoquadrate  and  teleost. 
symplesite  (sim'ple-sit),  n.  [So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  its  relation  to  the  other  minerals  named ; 
<  Gr.  avv,  together,  +  ir7i,ria(i.al^Eiv),  bring  near, 
mid.  come  near  (<  nlrialoi,  near),  +  -ite^.]  "  A 
mineral  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals  and 
crystalline  aggregates.  It  is  an  arseniate  of 
ferrous  iron,  belonging  in  the  group  with  vivi- 
anite  and  erythrite. 

SymplocarpesB  (sim-plo-kar'pf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  Engler,  1879),  <  Symplocarpus  +  -ess.]  A  sub- 
tribe  of  plants,  of  the  order  Aracese  and  tribe 
Monsteroidese.  it  is  marked  by  a  subterranean  root- 
stock,  by  leaves  distichous  when  young,  spiral  when  ma- 
ture, by  bisexual  flowers,  and  seeds  with  a  large  embryo 
without  albumen.  It  consists  of  three  singular  mono- 
typic  and  mostly  American  genera,  of  which  the  largest, 
LysichUmit  occurring  in  California,  Alaska,  Siberia,  and 
Japan,  produces  elliptical  leaves  reaching  8  feet  in  length ; 
for  the  others,  see  OrmMum  and  Symplocarpus. 
Symplocarpus(sim-plo-kar'pus),m.  [NL.  (Salis- 
bury, 1818),  so  called  with  ref .  to  the  union 
of  the  ovaries  into  a  multiple  fruit;  short  for 
*syinplococarpus,  K.  Gr.  aii/mTioKoc,  interwoven 
(see  symploce),  +  imfmSg,  fruit.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  order  Aracese,  type  of  the  subtribe 
Sy^iplocarpese ;  the  skunk-cabbage,  it  is  chai> 
actemed  by  a  globose,  arching,  and  hooded  persistent 
spathe  containing  fertile  bisexual  flowers  crowded  on  a 
nearly  globular  spadix,  each  with 
four  perianth-segments,  four  sta- 
mens, and  a  thick  four-angled  style 
crowning  an  ovary  with  a  single  cell 
and  ovule  or  with  a  second  empty 
cell.  The  only  species,  S.  foetidus, 
is  a  native  of  America,  northeastern 
Asia,  and  Japan,  common  in  bogs 
and  moist  places  in  the  eastern  or 
central  United  States  from  Iowa  to 
North  Carolina  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  a  robust  herb  with  a  thick  de- 
scending rootstock,  producing  a 
crown  of  large  ovate  and  heart-shap- 
ed coriaceous  leaves.  The  streaked 
or  mottled  spathe  rises  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  incloses  a 
comparatively  small  brownish 
spongy  spadix,  which  ripens  into  a 
globose  syncai^  of  berries,  each  with 
a  single  large  rounded  seed  fllled 
with  a  solid  fleshy  embryo.  From 
the  very  large  broad  leaves,  and  from 
its  odor  when  bruised,  the  plant  is 
known  as  skunk-cabbage  (which  see, 
under  cabbagel).  See  £^so  dracon- 
tium,  2. 

symploce  (sim'plo-se),  TO.  [<  Gr.  av/nr^K^,  an 
interweaving,  interlacing  (cf.  av/iirMKog,  inter- 
woven), <  avfrnTiiKEiv,  weave  together:  see  sym^- 
plectic]  In  rliet.,  the  repetition  of  one  word  at 
the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  of  suc- 
cessive clauses,  as  in  the  sentence  "Mercy  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  dwell  on  the  earth; 
Mercy  fled  back  to  heaven  and  left  the  earth." 
This  figure  is  a  combination  of  epanaphora  and  epis- 
trophe  (whence  the  name).    Also,  incorrectly,  sim^oee. 

Take  me  the  two  former  figures  [anaphora  and  antis- 

trophe]  and  put  them  into. one,  and  it  is  that  which  the 

Greekescalls^Tnj^ZoeAe,  .  .  .  and  is  a  manor  of  repetition. 

PvJitenham.,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  166. 

symplocium  (sim-plo'si-um),  TO.  [NL.:  see 
symploce.]  In  tot.,  the  annulus  in  the  sporan- 
gium of  ferns. 

Symplocos  (sim'plo-kos),  n.  [NL.  (J.  F.  Jac- 
quin,  1763),  named  from  the  stamens,  which 
are  highly  monadelphous  in  some  species;  <  Gr. 
aifnrh)Kog,  interwoven :  see  symploce.]  A  ge- 
nus of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Styra- 
eeSB.  It  is  characterized  by  fiowers  having  numerous  sta- 
mens with  short  anthers  and  in  many  rows,  and  a  two-  to 
five-celled  ovary  containing  two  or  rarely  four  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  cell,  and  ripening  into  a  fieshy  indehiscent 
fruit  crowned  with  the  calyx-lobes,  and  filled  by  a  sin- 
gle oblong  seed  having  a  terete  embryo,  long  radicle, 
and  short  cotyledons.  There  are  about  165  species,  na- 
tives of  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  America,  but 
not  known  in  Africa.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  often 
siflooth,  and  turning  yellowish  in  drying.  They  bear  al- 
teH^ate  toothed  or  entire  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  or 
spikes,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  single  fiower.  The  fruit  is 
an  oblong  or  roundish  beny  or  drupe.  Several  species,  with 
yellow,  red,  or  white  flowers,  are  occasiou^y  cultivated. 


I,  Flowering  Plant  of 
Skunlc-cabbage  ISyjH- 
flocarftis  /ietidu^t 
z,  tile  spathe  laid 
open,  showing  the  spa- 
dix after  flowering ;  3, 
the  leaf. 


Symplocos 

For  S.  Unctaria,  the  only  species  In  the  TJnlted  States, 
see  miieetleaf.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  this  and  severS 
other  species,  particularly  of  5.  raeemoaa,  the  lodh-bark 
tree  of  India,  are  used  as  a  dye.  The  leaves  of  S.  ramo- 
sMstmo  of  the  Himalayas  are  said  to  be  there  the  food  of 
the  yellow  sUkworm.  All  contain  an  astringent  principle 
in  their  leaves.  The  leaves  of  S.  Alstorda  (AlBtonia  thea- 
/arrms),  a  branching  South  American  shrub,  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  tea  in  Brazil. 
sympode  (sim'pod),  n.  [<  sympodium,  a.  v.] 
Same  as  sympodium. 

According  to  this,  the  shoot  of  the  vine  is  a  lymmode 
consisting  of  a  number  of  "podia"  placed  one  over  the 
other  in  longitudinal  series.         Eiusyc.  BrU.,  XXIV.  237. 

sympodia,  n.    Plural  of  sympodium. 

sympodia/l  (sim-p6'di-al),  a.  [<  sympodium  + 
-a?.]  In  hot.,  having" the  oharaoter  of  or  re- 
sulting in  a  sympodium:  a.s,  a. sympodial  stem; 

asympodial  growth.-sympodial  dichotomy.  See 
dichotomy  (c). 

sympodially  (sim-p6'di-al-i),  adv.  In  hot.,  as  a 
sympodium.    Be  Bary,  I'ungi  (trans.),  p.  137. 

sympodium  (sim-p6'di-um),».;  pi.  s^mpod!Mi(-a). 
[Nil.,  <  Gr.  avv, 

with,        +         TZ&VQ 

(5ro(J-)  =  E./oo«.] 
In  &o^. ,  an  axis  or 
stem  which  imi- 
tates a  simple 
stem,  but  ■  is 
made  up  of  the 
hases  of  a  num- 
ber of  axes 
which  arise  suc- 
cessively as 
branches 
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Sympodium. 
Brancb  of  Linden,  representing 
this  kind  of  ramification.     The 
apparently  terminal  shoot  has  been  devel- 
_._     opedfromtheaxiloftheleaf  (now  dropped), 
„    ^     represented  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines, 
uuo     while  the  scar  .S  indicates  the  place  of  the 
from         another,     ''^e  terminal  bud  which  has  died  off;  B, 

The   grape-vine   '"'^-»=>"-- 
furnishes  a  perfect  example.    Compare  mono- 
podium  and  dichotomy.  Also  aAHeA pseudo-axis. 

Thus  In  a  dichotomous  branching  only  one  of  the  sec- 
ondary axes  may  develop  strongly,  the  weaker  branch  ap- 
pearing as  a  small  later^  shoot  from  its  base ;  and  an  ap- 
parent primary  shoot  is  thus  produced  which  in  reality 
consists  of  the  bases  of  single  branches  of  consecutive 
forkings.  Such  an  axis  is  termed  a  pseudaxis  or  sympo- 
dium. Erwyc.  Brit.,  IV.  93. 

sympolar  (sim-po'lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  ain),  with,  -H  E. 
polar.']  Polar  to  one  another.— sympolar  pair 
of  heteropolars,  a  pair  of  polyhedra  such  that  to  each 
face  of  the  one  corresponds  a  summit  of  the  other,  and 
vice  versa. 

symposia,  n.    Plural  of  symposium. 

symposiac  (sim-po'zi-ak),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  sym- 
posiacus,  <  Gr.  av/aroaiaKdg,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
symposium,  <  av/iTtdaujv,  a  drinking-party,  sym- 
posium: see  symposvum.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  symposium. 

Tiiat  which  was  flue  in  discourse  at  a  i^/mpoeiae  or  an 
academical  dinner  began  to  sit  uneasily  upon  him  in  the 
practice.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  838. 

Symposiaok  disputations  amongst  my  acquaintance. 

Arbuthnot. 

Z.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  musical  catches, 
rounds,  or  glees. 

H.  n.  A  conference  or  conversation  at  a  ban- 
quet; a  symposium. 

Lampias,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  a  phi- 
losopher, of  whom  Plutarch  has  made  frequent  mention 
in  his  sympoaiacks,  or  Table  Conversations. 

Dryden,  Plutarch. 

symposial  (sim-p6'zi-al),  a.  [<  symposium  + 
-aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining'to  a  symposium.  Amer. 
Anthropologist,  III.  2. 

symposiarch  (sim-po'zi-Srk),  n.  [<  ^r.  avfino- 
aiapxr/s,  avfiiroaiapxog,  the  president  of  a  drink- 
ing-party, a  toast-master,  <  avfiirdaiov,  a  drink- 
ing-party, symposium,  +  apxeiv,  rule,  govern.] 
In  Gr.  anUq.,  the  president,  director,  or  mana- 
ger of  a  symposium  or  drinking-party;  hence, 
m  modem  usage,  one  who  presides  at  a  sym- 
posium, or  the  leading  spirit  of  a  convivial 
gathering:  applied  somewhat  familiarly,  chief- 
ly with  reference  to  the  meetings  of  noted  wits, 
or  literary  or  learned  persons  of  recognized 
consequence;  specifically,  the  toast-master  of 
such  banquets. 

He  does  not  condemn  sometimes  a  little  larger  and  more 
pleasant  carouse  at  set  banquets,  under  the  government 
and  direction  of  some  certain  prudent  and  sober  sympogi- 
archs  or  masters  of  the  feasts. 


symposium  (sim-p6'zi-um),  n.;  pi.  symposia  (-a). 
[Also  sometimes  symposion;  <  L.  symposium,  < 

Gr.  avjjmdauyv,  ~  ■' — '- '—   ■'-'-i-- **• — 

a  dinner,  < 

aiv,  togethe  ,  , 

A  drinking  together;  a  compotation;  a  merry 


mv,  a  dnnking-party,  drinking  after  .         j.  ■,.-,,  ■       ^'■ 

;  aviivlvuv,  drink  with  or  together,  <  symptomatological  (simp-t( 
er, -fm'vwv, drink:  see i)oto*io«.]    1.     a.[,<symptomatolog-y  +  -ii 


synagogue 

Senile  insanity  is  symptomaHzed  by  dementia  with  fr». 
quent  intercurrent  attacks  of  mania. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  109. 

to-mat-0-loj'i-kal), 
■ic-al.']    Of  or  per- 
taining to  liymptomatblogy  or  symptoms.    W. 
A.  Hammond,  Dis.  of  Nervous  System,  iv. 


feast;  a  convivial  meeting.   The  symposium  usu-    ^-  -""■"■""■'■->*,  -^.^o-  >"-  '■■•^^  •"•*°  ^j°''°"'>_'»; 
ally  foUowed  a  dinner,  for  the  Greeks  did  not  drink  at  SymptomatOlOglcally     (simp-to-lnat-o-lo]'i- 
meals.    Its  enjoyment  was  heightened  by  intellectual  or    kal-i),  adv.     In  a  symptomatological  manner: 
agreeable  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  or     ijy  svmptoms.     Lancet,  1889,  I.  101. 
dancers,  and  by  other  amusements.     The  beverage  was  owin»ir.Tnatn1nirCT  ^aimn'/tn  ma  tnl's  •;4\   ».       r/ 
usually  wine  dUnted  with  water,  seldom  pure  wine.  Symptomatology  (simp  to-ma-tol  o-ji).  n.     [< 

Gr.  mifiWTa/ia(T-),  symptom,  -t-  -A/>-yia,  <  /.tyei 


In  these  symposia  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  im- 
proved by  lively  and  liberal  conversation. 

Gibbm,  Misc.  Works,  I.  IIB. 

The  reader's  humble  servant  was  older  than  most  of  the 

party  assembled  at  this  symposium  [Philip's  call-supper]. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  vii. 


speak:  see  -ology.']  The  sum  of  scientific  know- 
ledge concerning  symptoms ;  also,  the  array  of 
symptoms  presented  by  a  disease. 

The  localization  and  symptomatology  of  cerebral  disease^ 
J,  M.  Carnoctian,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  261, 


3.  Hence,  in  a  loose  use,  any  collection  of  opin-  symptom-complez  (simp'tom-kom''''plek8),  n, 

ions,  as  of  commentators  on  a  disputed  passage;     Same  as  symptom-group. 

in  a  recent  use,  a  collection  of  short  articles,  as  sjnuptom-group  (simp'tom-grop),  n.  1-apafhol., 


in  a  magazine,  by  several  writers,  on  various 
aspects  of  a  given  topic:  as,  a  symposium  on 
the  Indian  question. 

symptom  (simp'tgm),  re.  [Formerly  also  simp- 
tome;  <  OP.  symptome,  P.  symptdme  =  Sp.  sin- 
to-ma  =  Pg.  symptoma  =  It.  sintoma,  sintomo  = 
D.  symptoom = G.  Sw.  Dan.  symptom,  <  NL.  symp- 
toma, <  Gr.  ai/iTTTa/m,  a  chance,  mischance,  cas- 
ualty, symptom  of  disease,  <  av/XTriirreiv,  fall  in 
with,  meet  with,  <  aim,  with,  +  vtirreiv,  faU.] 
1.  One  of  the  departures  from  normal  function 
or  form  which  a  disease  presents,  especially 
one  of  the  more  evident  of  such  departures. 
They  are  divided  into  subjective  symptoms,  or  abnormal 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  objective  symp- 
toms, which  are  evident  to  the  senses  of  the  observer.  In 
a  narrower  sense,  symptoms  are  contrasted  with  physi- 
cal signs,  in  that  case  denoting  all  symptoms  except  the 
signs. 

Our  Symptoms  are  bad,  and  without  our  Kepentance 
and  amendment  God  knows  what  they  may  end  in. 

Siillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 
The  characteristick  symptom,  of  human  madness  is  the 


a  group  of  morbid  features  frequently  occur- 
ring together.    Also  symptom-complex. 
symptomology  (simp-to-mol'o-ji),  n.    Same  as 


symptosis  (simp-to'sis),  ».  [<  P.  symptose  (a 
word  formed  by  Chasles  in  1829,  suggested  by 
asymptote),  <  Gr.  av/itrT^aig,  meeting  (not  used  in 
math.,  and  av/iirTafia  only  in  a  very  different 
sense).]     The  meeting  of  polars  of  the  same 

point  with  reference  to  different  loci Axis  of 

symptosis.  (a)  A  line  every  point  upon  which  has  the 
same  polar  plane  with  reference  to  two  quadric  surfaces 
(J)  A  line  which  is  the  common  chord  of  two  conies.— 
Center  of  symptosis,  the  point  of  intersection  of  two 
axes  of  symptosis  elsewhere  than  on  the  quadric  locus. 
—Plane  of  symptosis,  a  plane  so  related  to  two  quad- 
ric surfaces  that  the  polar  planes  of  every  point  in  it 
with  reference  to  these  quadrics  shall  intersect  in  a  line 
lying  in  that  plane. 

sympus  (sim'pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aii/nrmg,  hav- 
ing the  feet  together  or  closed,  <  am,  together, 
+  nois  =  E.  foot.']  In  teratol.,  a  monster  with 
the  lower  extremities  more  or  less  united. 


rising  up  in  the  mind  of  images  not  distinguishable  by  the  Syu-.     [In  earlier  E.  use  also  s»m-;  =F.sy»-,OP, 


patient  from  impressions  upon  the  senses, 

Foley,  Evidences,  i.  2. 

2.  Any  sign  or  indication;  that  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  something  else. 

It  [pride]  appears  under  a  multitude  of  disguises,  and 
breaks  out  in  ten  thousand  different  symptmns. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  127. 
My  Joy  and  Suffering  they  display. 
At  once  are  Signs  of  Life  and  Symptmns  of  Decay. 

Congreve,  To  a  Candle. 
Accidental  symptoms,  sjrmptoms  which  supervene  in 
the  course  of  a  disease  without  having  any  necessary 
connection  with  it— Active  symptoms.  See  active.— 
Assldent  or  accessory  symptoms.  See  assidewt.— 
Brauch-Romberg  symptom.  Same  as  Romberg's  symp- 
torn.- Conoomltailt  symptoms,  accessory  phenomena 
which  occur  in  association  with  the  essential  symptoms  of 
a  disease.— Consecutive  symptoms.  See  consecutive. 
-Equivocal  symptom.    See  ejm'nocoi.— Romberg's 


_  ■,  sin-  =  Sp.  Sim-  =  Pg.  syn-,  sin-  ='It.  ««»-, 
<  L.  syn-,  <  Gr.  aw-,  fw-,  a  prefix,  <  ahv,  Attic 
fiiv,  prep.,  with,  along  or  together  with,,  beside, 
attended  with:  see  com^.]  A  prefix  of  Greek 
origin,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  prefix  eon-, 
an  d  signifying '  with,  together,  along  with,'  etc. 
Before  certain  consonants  the  n  is  assimilated, 
making  syl-,  sym-,  sys-,  and  sometimes  it  is 
dropped. 

synacmic  (sin-ak'mik),  a.  [<  synacm-y  +  -jc] 
In  'hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  synacmy. 

synacmy  (sin-ak'mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aim,  with,  to- 
gether, +  oK/i^,  prime,  maturity:  see  ac»!e.]  In 
'hot.,  synanthesis ;  simultaneous  maturity  of  the 
anthers  and  stigmas  of  a  flower:  opposed  to 
heteracmy.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Jour,  of  Bot.,  Vm. 
316. 


■ak'ral),  a.     [<  Gr.  airv,  with„+ 

- »..w  convulsion,  or    "''^'"!.J  "^  ""» top  or  end :  see  acro-.]    Having,  as 

beginning  a  paralysis.    It  serves  to  indicate  the  position     faces  of  a  polyhedron,  a  common  summit, 
of  the  initial  lesion.-SteUwag's  symptom,  a  symptom  SyuadelphlC  (sin-a-del'fik),  a.     [<  Gr.  ain:.  with. 

together,  H-  aSeA^dg,  brother.]  Acting  together 
or  concurring  in  some  action,  as  different  mem- 
bers of  an  animal  body;  also,  noting  such  ae- 


of  exophthalmic  goiter  consisting  in  a  sSght  retraction  of 
the  upper  eyelid.— Westphal's  symptom,  the  loss  of  the 
knee-jerk.=Syn.  Indication,  mark. 
symptomatic  (simp-to-mat'ik),  a.  [<  P.  symp- 
tomatique  =  Sp.  sintomdtico  =zPg.  symptomatico 
=  It.  sintomaMco,  <  NL.  symptomaticiis,  <  Gr. 
av/iirTafiaTtic6g,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  chance  (or 
a  symptom),  casual,  <  aiiff^Ta/ia{T-),  a  symptom : 

Bee  symptom.]    1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  symptom;  synadelphite  (sin-a-del'flt),  n.    [So  called  with 
indicative;  in  ^ai^oZ.,  secondary,  ref.  tn  printiioi.  oco«n5„t„j ; —   j.-_j.7_i....... 


tion.     [Rare.] 

The  action  of  both  wings  and  f  eeii  since  both  pates  aet 
together,  is  what  I  propose  to  call  synaddpMc. 

Science,  IX.  232. 


If  insanity  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  disease,  it  must 
have  the  same  symptomatic  characteristics  as  disease  in 
general.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  637. 

Symptomatic  of  a  shallow  understanding  and  an  unami- 
able  temper. 


2.  According  to  symptoms:  as,  a  .^...j. „„„ 

classification   of   diseases Symptomatic   an- 
thrax, neuralgia,  etc.  See  the  nouns Symptomatic 

diagnosis,  in  pathol.,  a  rehearsal  of  the  immediate  find- 
ings in  a  case,  without  deducing  the  etiological  or  ana.     lawu 
tomical  conditions  which  produced  them.- Sympto-  o™un.U„,l    /  •    / 
matlc  disease,  a  disease  which  proceeds  from  some  SynagOgal  (sin'a-gog-al),   a. 

prior  disorder  in  some  part  of  the  body.    Thus,  a  summ-  '  " 

tmnahe  fever  may  proceed  from  local  injury  or  locS  iiT 
flo .«™  .  opposed  to  idiopathic  disease. 


ret.  to  another  associated  species,  diadelpUte; 
<  Gr.  aim,  with,  +  a6e7^6Q,  brother,  +  -Jte2.]  An 
arseniate  of  manganese,  occurring  in  mono- 
clime  crystals  of  blackish-brown  color,  found 
in  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

synseresis,  n.    See  syneresis. 

synsesthesia,  synesthesia  (sin-es-the'si-a), «. 

LJML.  syneesthesia,  <  Gr.  aiiv,  with,  -I-  oto&iymf, 
sensation.]  The  production  of  a  sensation  lo- 
cated m  one  place  when  another  place  is  stimu- 
lated. 


[<  synagogue  + 


flammation : 


"""'"°"^'*™°i'rirr„-,  works,  m.  260.    (Da^.)  symptomatical(simp-t6-mat'i-kal),  a.   Ksymp. 

symposiast(sim-p6'zi-ast),».    [<Gr.asifV«^    SJuai,""^^    S^me  ^.  symptomaUc.    icoU, 

n;oma<7rfe  <  OT/i7rd^«w,  a  diMking-party,  sympo-  symptomatically  (simp-to-mat'i-kal-i^   ad„ 

Slum:  see  syrnposium.]    One  who  is  engaged    In  a  symptomatic  manier;"  by  means  of  s'ympl 


al.]    ISynagogical. 
syna-gogical  (sin-a-goj'i-kal),  a.     [<  synagogue 
+  -jc-aJ.J    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  syna- 


gogue, 
synagogue  (sin'a-gog),  n 


ating  to  a  syna- 
[Formerly  also  sina- 


with  others  at  a  symposium,  convivial  meeting, 
or  banquet.     [Humorous.] 

Lady is  tolerably  well,  with  two  courses  and  a 

French  cook.  She  has  fitted  up  her  lower  rooms  in  a  very 
pretty  style,  and  there  receives  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  symposiasts  of  the  house. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Davy,  Sept.  11, 1842. 


•ayurj4, 


toms;  in  the  nature  of  symptoms.  +„„„+!,„_     "    ,r  "iV  "  ""■„ f~fi}  "  """6'"b 

symptomati2e(simp'to-ma-tiz),,,.  *.;  pret  and  NT,t  i.f  °°";f  *™g'  collection,  in  LXX  and 

pp.  symptomaUzed,  ppr.  sykptomaUzini.   [<  Gr  ot'lii^^  ?.^^!™^ly'/y?*PSue,  <  avy&ym,  gather 
av/inTa/ja(T-),  symptom,-!-  -ise.]    To  show  sympl 
toms  of;  characterize  by  symptoms;  indicate 
Also  spelled  symptomalise. 


or  bring  together,  <  <tuv, together,  -F  dvKii.'drive, 
lead:  see  apere*.]  1.  An  organization  of  the 
Jews  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction 
and  worship. 


synagogue 

The  term  gynagogue  (like  our  word  chnich)  algnifles  first 
the  congregation,  then  also  the  building  where  the  con- 
gregation meet  for  public  worship. 

Sehaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  61. 

2.  The  building  where  such  instruction  and 
worship  are  maintained.  The  synagogue  first  came 
Into  prominence  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people 
during  the  exile,  and,  since  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  dispersiOD  of  the  Jews,  constitutes  their  custom- 
ary place  of  worship.  The  organization  of  the  synagogue 
consists  of  a  board  of  elders  presided  over  by  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  xiil.  14).  The  worship  is 
conducted  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual,  in  which  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  constitutes  a  prominent  part. 
Formerly  the  officers  of  the  synagogue  exercised  certain 
judicial  functions,  and  the  synagogue  itself  was  the  place 
of  trial  (Luke  xii.  11,  xxl.  12),  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

There  besyde  was  the  Synagoge,  where  the  Bysshoppes 
of  Jewes  and  the  Pharyses  camen  to  gidere,  and  helden 
here  Conseille.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  93. 

3.  An  assembly  of  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
early  church. 

If  there  come  into  your  synagogvs  a  man  with  a  gold 
ring,  in  fine  clothing,  .  .  .  andyehaveregard  tohim  that 
weareth  the  fine  clothing,  ...  are  ye  not .  .  .  become 
Judges  with  evil  thoughts?  Jas.  ii.  2  [B.  V.]. 

Hence — 4.  Any  assembly  of  men.     [Rare.] 
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synapte 

which  relates  particularly  to  the  natural  order 
Compositse  (Synantlierex). 
synantherous  (sl-nan'thfer-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  aiv, 
together,  +  NL.  anthera,  anther,  +  -ous.^  In 
hot.,  having  the  stamens  coaleseent  by  their 
anthers,  as  in  the  Compositse.    Also  symphyan- 


Synallaxis  ruficafilla. 

oaclne  series  of  Pameres,  though  they  belong  to  a  differ- 
ent suborder.  S.  rufiai^pina  of  Brazil  is  a  characteristic 
example. 

synalcephe,  n.    See  synalephe. 


genus  of  animals,  the  supposed  parent  form  or 
common  ancestor  of  certain  aggregated  amoe- 
bsa.  Its  nearest  actual  representative  is  said  to  be  Laiy- 
rinthula,  a  protozoan  consisting  of  a  mass  of  similar  one- 
celled  animals  having  the  form-value  of  a  morula. 
2.  \l.  c. ;  pi.  synanuzhse  (-be).]  A  community 
of  amoebiform  structures  constituting  a  single 
animal  or  person. 

synamur,  a.    In  her.,  same  as  murrey. 

E&nancia  (si-nan'si-S),  n.  [Nil.  (Bloch  and 
Schneider,  1801,  in  t£e  form  Synanceia),  <  Gr. 
aivay;f;oc,  avvayxv,  a  kind  of  sore  throat:  see 
guimy.']    A  genus  of  fishes  armed  with  spines 


A  synagogue  of  Jesuits. 

The  Great  Synagogue,  a  Jewish  assembly  or  council  of 
120  members  said  to  have  been  founded  and  presided  over 
by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  captivity.  Their  duties 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  remodeling  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  people,  and  the  collecting  and  redacting  of  the 
sacred  books  of  former  times. 
S^agoguish  (sin'a-gog-ish),  a.  [<  synagogue  + 
-jsfei.]  Belonging  to  conventicles;  fanatical. 
[Rare.] 

How  comes  (I  fain  would  know)  th'  abuses, 
The  jarring  late  between  the  houses. 
But  by  your  party  eynagogiiieh, 
Not  half  so  politique  as  roguish  ? 

D'Urfey,  Colin's  Walk,  i.    (DavfUt.) 

synalephe,  synalcephe  (sin-a-le'fe),  n.  [=  P. 
synaUphe,  <  L.  synalcephe,  <  "Qrv.  amakoi^h,  the 
contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one,  <  awakei- 
^eiv,  smear  together,  smooth  over,  unite,  <  aiiv, 
together,  +  aAei(i,Eiv,  anoint.]  The  blending  of 
two  successive  vowels  so  as  to  unite  them  in 
one  syllable^  as  by  syneresis,  synizesis,  crasis, 
so-called  elision,  or  a  combination  of  these; 
especially,  the  obscuration  or  suppression  of  a 
final  vowel-sound  (vowel  or  diphthong)  before 
an  initial  vowel-sound,  as  in  th'  enemy  for  the 
enemy.  ITsnally,  as  in  the  Instance  just  given,  the  final 
vowel  is  only  obscured,  not  suppressed,  being  audible. 
When  the  final  vowel  is  entirely  suppressed,  as  in  Trench 
{'ami  for  2e  ami,  there  is  no  longer  a  true  blending  or  syna- 
lephe, but  the  term  has  been  extended  to  include  such  SvnanClidsS  (sin-an-si'i-de)  n  vl 
cases.    What  is  commonly  called  elision  is  usually  syna-  •      •       -^^       ■-       ..    •".     -^  ' 

lephe  or  blending,  not  ecthlipsis  or  suppression. 


synanthesis  (sin-an-the'sis),  n.  [>fL.,  <  Gr.  aiv, 
with,  -I-  hvBtjaig,  the  full  bloom  of  a  flower:  see 
anthesis.'}  In  hot.,  simultaneous  anthesis;  the 
synchronous  maturity  of  the  anthers  and  stig- 
mas of  a  flower;  synaemy. 

synanthous  (si-nan'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ak>,  with, 
+  avSog,  a  flower,  -f-  -OMS.]  In  hot.,  having 
flowers  and  leaves  which  appear  at  the  same 
time ;  also,  exhibiting  synanthy. 

synantby  (si-nan'thi),  n.  [<  synanth-ous  +  -j/S.] 
In  hot.,  the  more  or  less  complete  union  of  sev- 
eral flowers  that  are  usually  distinct. 

synaphe  (sin'a-fe),  n.  jj<  Gr.  oma^,  connec- 
tion, union,  <  cmiirTeiv,  join  together,  connect, 
<  cvv,  together,  -f-  awreiv,  join.]  In  anc.  Gr.  «IM- 
sic,  of  two  tetrachords,  the  state  of  being  con- 
junct, 


='f~^rJ^+°S!,<?r?=,!t!r-iS}^,£S';±^^^ 


Sjfnancta  verrucosa. 


.  .       ,<Gr. 

ayvtupEta,  continuity^  connection,  (.  avvaip^g,  con- 
tinuous, connected,  <  svv&nTeiv,  join  together: 
see  synaphe.']  Id.  anc. pros.:  (a)  The  metrical 
continmty  which  regularly  exists  between  the 
successive  cola  of  the  same  period.  Periods  in 
which  this  continuity  is  interrupted  are  said  to  be  asynar- 
tete.  Synaphea  is  observed  in  a  system  also,  if  it  consists 
of  only  one  period,  (ft)  Elision  or  synalephe,  at  the 
end  of  a  line  or  period,  of  the  final  vowel  of  a 
dactylic  hexameter  before  the  initial  vowel  of 
the  next;  episynalephe.    Also  synapheia. 

synaphipod  (si-naf'i-pod),  n.  [Irreg.,  <  Gr. 
ama^g,  connected,  -I-  iroic  (iroS-)  =  E./oot.]  In 
Crustacea,  the  appendage  of  the  mandible  usu- 
ally called  palp.  C.  Spence  Bate,  Challenger 
Report  on  Crustacea  macrura,  Zool.  (1888). 
XXIV.  V.  ' 

Synaphobranchidse  (sin'^a-fo-brang'ti-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Synaphohranchus  +  -idle.']  A  fam- 
ily of  apodal  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Synaphohranchus,  including  enchelycephalous 
fishes,  with  the  branchial  apertures  contiguous 
or  united,  the  branchiostegal  rays  abbreviated, 
and  the  mouth  deeply  cleft.  They  are  deep- 
sea  forms,  of  2  genera  with  6  or  7  species,  re- 
sembling eels. 


Synaphobranchina  (sin'-'a-fo-brang-ki'na) 
pi.  [NL.,  <  SynaphohrancHus '+  -incfi."]   In'G 


I  have  named  the  gynalepha,  which  is  the  cutting  o<t 
one  vowel  immediately  before  another. 

Dryden,  Third  Miscellany,  Ded. 

Synalgia  (si-nal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aim,  with, 
together,  +  aXyog,  pain.]  Sympathetic  or  as- 
sociated pain. 

synallagmatic  (sin'^a-lag-mat'lk),  a.  [=  F. 
synallngmatigue,  (.  Gr.  awaTiXay/janKSc,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  covenant,  <  am>d?i?Myfta,  a  cove- 
nant, contract,  <  mivak^daaecv,  interchange,  asso- 
ciate with,  exchange  dealings  with,  <  ain),  toge- 
ther, -f-  a^Mcaeiv,  change,  alter,  <  a?,iog,  other.] 
In  civil  law,  imposing  reciprocal  obligations. 

The  other  Communes  will  enter  the  confederation  by  a 
synallagmatic  treaty.        Pall  Mall  Gazette,    {imp.  Diet.) 


connected  with  a  system  of  poison-glands,  typ- 
ical of  the  famUy  Bynandidse,  as  S.  verrucosa. 

^I^^^n^Mii^^'Tf^i^''-  ^^-J^}"-'  ^  ^'    tl^er-'s  system"  of  ^classification,  a  group  of  "eeU, 
»a»cja  +  -»cte.]    Afamilyofacanthopteiygian    the«2/4p*o6ra»*^^  '     S      P 

fishes,  exemphfled  by  the  genus  ,^>WM«a!,  and  synaphoBranchoid    (sin*a-f6-brang'koid).    a 
related  to  the  seorpsenoids.    The  dorsal  consists  of  a    otT,?  «      T  T^  n? 7t  ,,o^»ioiS<^^  J^oiu;,    ». 

long  spinous  and  shorf soft  part ;  the  thoracic  venS  art    ^^f  \  ./■  «•  ^^  °^  pertainmg  to  the  Synapho- 
well  developed,  with  one  spine  and  fbur  or  five  rays ;  the     orancmasB. 

head  is  broad,  and  depressed  or  subquadrate,  with  promi-        II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Synaphohranehidse. 
nent  orbits ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  separated  by  a  SynaphobranchuS   (sin  "a-fo -brans 'kus).    n 
wide  isthmus ;  thetrunk  is  antrorsiform,  and  the  vertebrae     rTiTT.    rTnlmafin    1Sfi9^   <  C^'r.   m.„nja,^^^^.^J.l,t„a 
comprise  ten  abdominals  and  fourteen  to  seventeen  cau-     \,_:}^J!^^^°J^Ltyj).'  \^^:.''^'T>^'  connected 


n. 
Giin- 


dals.  ^  The  family  includes  a  few  fishes  of  the  tropical 
Pacific,  some  of  which  have  poison-glands  discharging 
through  opercular  or  dorsal  spines.    Also  Synaneadx. 

synancioid  (si-nan'si-oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Synan- 
eia  +  -oid.']    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Synanci- 
idie.ot  having  their  characters. 
II.  n.  A  flsh  of  the  taxcalj  Synartciidse. 

synange  (sin'anj),  n.     [<  NL.  synangium,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  synangium,  2. 

synangial  (si-nan'ji-al),  a.     [<  synangi(mn)  + 
al.2    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synangium. 


(<  avvdiTTetv,  connect:  see  synaphe)',  +  j3pdyxuz, 
gills.]    The  typical  genus  of  synaphobranchoid 


Synallaxinse  (sin*a-lak-si'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
Synallams  +  -»»«]•  A  subfamily  of  JJentJroco-  synangium (ii-nan'ji-Sm),».;" pi.  st^wm^ia (-a). 


genus  Synallaxis  and  about  18  other  lesser  gen- 
era, of  the  Neotropical  region,  where  they  re- 
place to  some  extent  the  true  creepers  of  other 
regions.  The  tail  is  fitted  for  climbing  and  scrambling 
about  in  trees  and  bushes,  as  in  the  creepers,  and  the  feet 
are  strongly  prehensile,  with  large  curved  claws.  They 
are  small  birds  (a  few  Inches  long),  but  build  huge  coarse 
nests,' sometimes  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  or  as  large  as  a 
barrel,, of  sticks  and  twigs  looseljr  thrown  together,  in  the 

recesses  of  which  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  a  nest  proper  of        

soft  substances.    There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  eggs,  aTTngTi+.Tiorooi   Csin  nn +,lifi'Tfi-p)     n    nl 
which  are  of  a  white  or  pale-bluish  color.    The  subfamilj^  ^^^J^i^^'^^o?-. !  ™  .^i-.-f.^^l/Vi!!:  St 


Synafihobranchus  pinnatus. 

eels.    S.  pinnatus  (formerly  5.  kaupi,  also  Mwrsena  pin- 

■nata  of  Gronovius)  is  common  in  deep  waters  (200  to  300 

fathoms)  from  Madeira  to  ^Newfoundland. 

A  collective  blood-vessel,' or  a  common  trunk  Synapta  (si-nap'ta),  n.     [NL.  (Eschscholtz, 

whence  several  arteries  branch:  specifically  ap-    1829),  <  Gr.  awatrr^,  joined  together,  <  awdir- 


plied  to  the  terminal  portion  of  the  truncus 
arteriosus  of  lower  vertebrates,  in  higher  verte- 
brates such  an  arterial  trunk  is  called  an  axis,  examples 
of  which  in  man  are  the  celiac  and  thyroid  axes. 
2.  In  hot,  the  peculiar  boat-shaped  sorus  of 
certain  ferns  of  the  order  Marattiacese.    Also 


[NL. 


(Richard,  1801),  in  allusion  to  the  united  an- 
thers ;  <  Gr.  am,  together,  +  NL.  amikera,  an- 
ther.] An  order  of  plants :  same  as  Compositse. 
Synantherological  (si-nan"the-ro-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[<  synantherolog-y  +  -ic-al.l    In  hot.,  of  orper- 

-,™„  «  ,.».„-,„  „,..  ...^x,,...,  „ ^— xK,    ,  v^..    tainingtothe  Compositse  (Synantherese). 

i^iTf^f" exchange, "<  '(mv7VidamLv',"exi'ha,^e  SjmanWierologist  (si-nan-the-rol'o-jist),  to.  [< 
ilings  with :  see  synallagmaUG.']  The  typical  synantherolog-y  +  -tst.']  In  hot.,  a  writer  upon 
and  most  extensive  genus  of  fknallaximse,  con-  the  Compositse  (^Synantherese),  or  one  especially 
taining  about  50  species  of  Neotropical  birds,  skilled  in  their  arrangement  anddetermmation. 
ranging  from  southern  Mexico  to  Patagonia,  .  Jour,  of  Bot.,  X.  150.  {Eneyc.  Ihct.) 
and  especially  numerous  in  tropical  South  synantherology  (si-nan-the-rol  o-ji),  m.  [<Gr. 
America,  in  their  habits,  no  less  than  in  their  general  <^,  With,  -I-  NL.  anthera  anther,  +  Gr.  -^ym,  < 
appearance,  they  closely  resemble  the  true  creepers  of  the    Myeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.  J     1  liat  part  ot  botany 


is  also  called  AnabMnse. 

synallaxine  (sin-a-lak'sin),  a.  [<  Synallaxis 
+  -wei.]  Pertaining  or  related  to  the  genus 
Synattaxis;  belonging  to  the  SynaUaxinse. 

Synallaxis  (sin-a-lak'sis),  n.     [NL.  (Vieillot, 
1818)j  also  Synalaxis  of  various  authors ;  <  Gr. 
awd? "    " 
dealing! 


Te«v,  join  together:  see  synaphe.']  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  Synaptidse.  These  animals  resemble  worms, 
and  are  of  such  delicacy  of  structure  as  to  be  almost  trans- 
parent. The  long  thin  cylindrical  body  is  constricted  here 
and  there,  and  the  head  is  surrounded  with  a  fringe  of 
tentacles.  The  calcareous  concretions  of  the  integument 
which  form  a  hard  shell  or  test  in  most  eohinoderms  are 
here  reduced  to  certain  flat  perforated  plates  here  and 
there,  to  which  anchorate  hooks  or  anchor-shaped  spicules 
are  attached,  forming  very  characteristic  structures.  (See 
cuts  at  aneorai,  Holothurioidea,  and  SynapUdx.)  There 
are  several  species.  S.  digttata  is  British.  5.  girardi  is 
common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  liv- 
ing in  the  sand  at  about  low-water  mark.  They  are  very 
fragile,  and  readily  break  to  pieces  if  disturbed  or  put 
where  they  are  uncomfortable. 
2.   II.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 

Synaptase  (si-nap 'tas),  n.  [<  Gr.  (TwaTn-dj-, 
joined  together,  continuous  (see  Synapta),  + 
-ase.]    In  chem.,  same  as  emulsin. 

synapte  (si-nap'te),  n. ;  pi.  synaptai  (-ti).  [< 
Gr.  amairr^,  so.  eiixv,  f  em.  of  awanrdc,  joined  to- 
gether: see  Synapta.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  litany. 
The  great  synapte  is  the  deacon's  litany  (diaconica)  or 
iremca  at  the  beginning  of  the  Uturgy ;  the  little  synapte 


aynapte 
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contains  two  of , the  latter  petitions  ot  tlie  great  sjmapte,  synartesis  (sin-Sr-te'sis),  n.     [<  Gr.  amipTtiaic, 
lollowedbyan,aBb^iption£totliarealaousedinanumber    ^  fasteninff  or  knitting  together,  <  amaprav, 
Mtay\fntere  use  coJJect  as  an  Englisli     f  ^i.    •  ^i.lliv,„-  /■  ,r/,.i  • 


of  other  offlcel  Mkiy 'writers  use  collect  as  an  English 
^quival^t  oi  synapUj  but  the  Western  collect  la  entirely 
dfff^rbht  in  character.  See  litany. 
Syiiaptera  (si-nap'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aiv,  'Virith,  +  NL.  Apter'a,  q.  v.]  A  superorder 
of  insectSj  the  Thysanura.    A.  8.  Packard. 


hang  up  with,  join  together,  <  aim,  together,  + 
aprav,  fasten  to,  hang  upon,  <  y/  ar,  join :  see 
arm\  art^.^  Afastening  or  knitting  together; 
the  state  of  being  closely  united;  close  or  inti- 
mate union.    Coleridge. 


Sjrnapterous  (si-nap'te-rus),  a.    Pertaining  to  synartetic  (sin-ar-tet'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  awaprjiaic, 


the  Synapt^p,,  or  haviiig  their  characters. 
synapticula  (sin-ap-tik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  synaptieu- 
IsB  (-Je).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  awam-og,  joined  together 
(see  /Sy»opto),-t;jiiin.  term.  ■4cuki.']  One  of  the 
numerous  cross-bars  -which  connect  the  septa 


synchoresiB 

SynbranchicUe,  Synbranchus.  See  Symbran- 
chides,  Symbranchus. 

syncarp  (sin'karp),  TO.  [<  NL.  synearpium,  <  Gr. 
mn>,  together,  +  napnds,  fruit.]  In  hot.:  (a)  An 
aggregate  fruit,  like  the  blackberry,  magnolia, 
custard-apple,  etc. ;  also,  a  multiple  fruit,  like 
the  fig,  mulberry,  partridge-berry,  etc.  See 
frwit,  4,  and  cuts  under  Anona,  Magnolia,  mul- 
berry, and  Phytelephas.    (6)  Same^s  eethaUum. 


a  junction,  union,  combination  of  words.    Cf.     — ^,       -  _  

a4/narteu>.]   Inanc.prps.,  consistingof  orchar-  Syacarpia     sm-kar  pi-a^  n     [NL.    Tenore 


acterized  by  a  succession  of  feet,  measiires,  or 
cola  uninterrupted  by  interior  catalexis:  op 
posed  to  asynartete. 


of  certain  actinozoan  corals.    They  are  processes  of  synarthrodia  (sin-ar-thro'di-S),  to.;  pi.  synar- 
calcifled  substance  which  grow  out  toward  one  another     throdiss  (-§).    Same  as  syna/rtfwosis. 
fromtheoppositesldesofadjaoentsepta,andstretohaoroBs  gvnarthrodial  fsin-ar-thro'di-al),  a.     [<.synar- 
th»  .„t.„,«™t.»i  i„.„ii  nt»  t™ui«.„„rv  nr  »r«  rt«,«i„n«fl    throsiT+4-al,  conformcd  teniinally  to  arthro- 


the  interseptal  loculi  like  trellis-work,  or  are  developed 
into  ridges  between  the 


septa.  Such  formations 
are  characteristic  ot  the 
Fungiidee. 

synapticular  (sin- 
ap-tik'u-lar),  a.  [< 
synaptieuta  +  -ar^.'] 
Of  the  character  of 
a  synapticula;  per- 
taining to  or  pro- 
vided with  synap- 
ticulse :  as,  synapUou/- 
lar  bars,  processes, 
or  ridges;  synaptic- 
ular loeuli. 
Synaptidae  (si-nap'- 
ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Synapta  +  ■4dee.i 
A  family  of  her- 
maphrodite holo- 
thurians,  typified  by 
the  genus  Synapta. 
They  have  five  ambula- 
cral  canals,  apolar  mouth 
and  anus,  and  no  Cu- 
vierian  organs,  no  water- 
lungs,  and  no  pedicels. 
Locomotion  is  effected 
by  the  peculiar  spicules 
or  hard  calcareous  bod- 
ies in  the  integument,  of 
various  shapes,  as  plates, 
wheels,  and  anchors. 
There  are  several  genera  besides  Synajita,  as  Chirodota, 
Myriotrochia,  OUgotroehui,  and  Ana^pta.  They  are  fragile 
marine  organisms,  vermiform,  and  so  transparent  or  with 


Synapta  d^itaia^  adult,  lo^tudi- 
naf  section  of  antenor  end  ot  body, 
magnified. 

a,  perisoma;  b,  d,  circuinesopha- 
geai  calcareous  plates  ;  c,  tentacular 
canal;  d,  esophagus;  e,  radiatin? 
pharyngeal  muscles ;  g;  divided  ends 
of  circumoral  nerve ;  A,  circular  ani- 
bulacral  vessel  with  PoUan  vesicle  ;  t', 
cavi^  of  a  longitudinally  divided  ten- 
tacle, into  which  a  tentacular  canal 
opens ;  A,  generative  caeca ;  /,  mesen- 
tery with  me  <lorsal  blood-vessel;  tn, 
so-called  auditory  vesicle  on  the  ra- 
dial nerve  ;  n,  ft,  longitudinal  periso- 
matic  muscles ;  o,  tentacular  pedicels ; 
^,  oral  disk. 


such  thta  and  colorless  Skin  that  the  internal  organs  may  gy^ascidia  (sin-a-sid'i-e),  n.  pi. 


1840),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  head  of  fruit;  < 
Gr.  ai)v,  together,  +  Kapn6c,  fruit.]  A  genus  of 
polypetalous  trees,  of  the  order  Myrtaeese,  tribe 
Leptospermex,  and  subtrilie  Metrosiderex.  it  ia 
characterized  by  feather-veined  leaves,  flowers  crowded 
into  globose  stalked  heads,  and  numerous  free  stamens  in 
one  or  two  rows.  The  two  species  are  trees  with  opposite 
ovate  evergreen  leaves,  natives  of  eastern  Australia.  They 
differ  from  Metronderos,  in  which  they  have  been  some- 
times classed,  in  their  globose  flower-heads,  which  are 
lateral,  or  grouped  in  terminal  panicles.  In  S.  laurifclia 
the  flowers  in  the  head  become  connate  by  their  calyces, 
each  of  which  contains  at  its  bottom  a  three-celled  adnate 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules ;  in  S.  lepbipetala  each  calyx 
ia  free,  the  ovary  is  two-celled,  and  the  ovules  are  solitary, 
an  unusual  character  in  the  order.  These  trees  attain  a 
height  of  about  60  feet.  S.  laurifolia,  known  as  the  tw- 
penUne-tree,  produces  an  aromatic  oil,  and  a  soft,  brittle, 
but  very  durable  wood,  used  for  flooring  and,  as  it  takes 
a  high  polish,  for  cabinet-work. 
synearpium  (sin-kar'pi-um),  to.;  pi.  syncarpia 
(-&).     [NL.:   see  syncarp.']     In  bot.,  same  as 

^„ „         ,     .         _     _       syncarp. 

ther,  <  amapBpmrv,  link  together,  <  abv,  together,  syncarpous  (sin-kar'pus),  a.  [<  syncarp  +  -oms.] 
+  apBpoiiv,  fit  together,  <  apBpov,  a  joint,  a  sock-  In  bat,  having  the  character  of  a  syncarp.— 
et.l  Immovable  articulation ;  a  noint  permit-  Synoaipous  pistil,  a  compound  pistu—  that  is,  one  con- 
ting  no  motion  between  or  among  the  bones  sisting  of  several  carpels  united, 
whfch  enter  into  its  composition:  one  of  three  syncarpy  (sm'kar-pi),  »•  .t<  ^J^ca^  +  i/^-] 
principal  Mnds  of  articulation,  distinguished  The  state  of  having  consolidated  carpels, 
from  ampWararom,  or  mixed  articulation,  and  syncategprematic  (sin-kat-e-gor-e-mat  ik),  a. 
diarthrosis,  or  movable  articulation:  a  suture,  and  to.  [<Gr.OT7Kar;7yo^/ia™iif,<OT2'™T)7y%;«o, 
Examples  of  synarthrosis  in  the  human  body  are  all  the 
sutures  of  the  skull,  including  that  variety  called  sehindy- 
leiis,  and  the  socketing  of  the  teeth,  technically  called  gom- 
phoHs.  Synarthrosis  also  includes  such,  articulations  as 
me  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  and  the  pubtc  symphysis 
when  these  become  fixed,  and  is  prone  to  become  ai^lo- 
sis,  or  complete  bony  union.  Compare  symphytie.  Also 
called  syju^^rodia. 

synascete  (sia'a-set),  TO.    [LGr.  uwoff/o^r^?.]    A 
feUow-ascetic. 

The  friends  of  great  Saints  are  described  [in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Greek  Church]  as  their  synascetes. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  763. 


dial.]  Immovably  articulated,  as  two  bones; 
immovable,  or  permitting  no  motion,  as  an  ar- 
ticulation; pertaining  to  synarthrosis,  or  hav- 
ing its  character Synaxthrodial  cartilage,  the 

cartilage  of  any  fixed  or  but  slightly  movable  articula- 
tion. 

synarthrodially  (sin-ar-thro'di-al-i),  adv.  So 
as  to  be  immovably  articulated;  in  a  synar- 
throdia! manner;  by  means  of  synarthrosis; 
suturaUy. 

synarthrosis  (sin-ar-thro'sis),  to.;  pi.  synar- 
throses (-sez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  avvdpdpaatg,^  the  con- 
dition of  being  joined  together,  a  joining  toge 


be  seen „ 

Synaptomys  (si-nap'to-mis)^  m.  [NL.  (S.  ¥ 
Baird,  1857),  <  Gr.  (TwoTrrfif,  joined  together,  + 
/liig,  a,  mouse.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  Arvico- 
Unm,  connecting  the  lemmings  with  ordinary 
voles  or  field-mice  (whence  the  name).  The  up- 
per inciaors  are  grooved,  a  feature  unique  in  the  subfam- 
ily ;  the  teeth  in  other  respects,  and  the  skull,  are  as  in  the 
true  lemmings  of  the  genua  Myodes,  while  the  external 
characters  are  those  of  Armcola  proper.    There  is  only 


[NL.,  <  Gr. 
aiiv,  with,  +  NL.  AscidisB.]    A  group  or  division  syncephalus  (sin-sef 'a-lus), 
of  tunicates,  containing  certain  compound  as-    (-K).    [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiiv,  together, 


a  co-predicate,  <  ovyKaTrryopclv,  predicate  jointly, 
<  Bvv,  together,  +  Ka-nryopelv,  predicate,  assert: 
see  eategorem,  categorematic]  I.,  a.  In  Ipgie, 
noting  or  relating  to  words  which  cannot  singly 
express,  a  term,  hut  only  a  part  of  a  term,  as 
adverbs  arid  prepositions.  — Syncategorematic 
quantity.    See  gwitaity. 

II.  TO.  In  logic,  a  word  which  cannot  be  used 
as  a  term  Tjy  itself,  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposi- 
tion. 

syncategorematically  (sin-kat-f-gor-f-mat'i- 
kal-i),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  adverb  or  a 
pifeposition. 

-     .  pj_  syneepium 

(cet^Mi,  head.] 


cidians,asthoseof  thefamily.Bo«ryKJda5(wliich    in  teratol.,  a  double  monster  vrith  more  or  less 
see).    Also  called  Co»!po*i<«.  fusion  of  the  heads:  same  as  moTOOcepfeote. 

synastr^  (si-nas'tri),  to.     [As  if  <  Gr.  awaarpla,  syncerebral  (sin-ser'f-hral),  a.     [<  syncerebrum 


a  constellation, <  aiiv,  together,-!-  aarpov,  a  star.] 
Coincidence  as  regards  stellar  influence;  the 
state  of  having  similar  starry  influences  presid- 
ing over  one's  fortune,  as  determined  by  astro- 
logical calculation.    Motley.    [Bare.] 

synathroismns  (sin-ath-roiz'mus),  to.  [<  Gr. 
am>a8pou!/i6c,  accumulation,  <  avv,  with,  together, 
-I-  mpoca/idt:,  condensation,  <  aBpoi^etv,  collect.] 
In  rhet.,  a  kind  of  amplification,  consisting  in 
the  accumulation  of  words  and  phrases  equiva- 
lent or  presenting  different  particulars  of  the 
same  subject. 

synailgeia  (sin-8,-ji'S),  to.     [NL. ;  cf .  Gr.  awai- 

yejo,  me  meeting  of  the  rays  of  sight  from  the       _  ,,..,._ 

eye  with  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  synchondrosial  (sing-kon-dro'si-al),  o, 
seen,  <  aiiv,  with,  together,  +  avy^,  the  light  of    chondrosis  +  -al.]    Pertaining  to  or  o 


'+  -al.]  Composing  or  pertaining  to  a  syncere- 
brum, or  having  its  characters, 
syncerebrum  (sin-ser'f-brum),  TO.  ;pl.syTOcereZ)ro 
(-bra).  [NL.,<  Gr.  aim',  together,  +  L.  cerebrum, 
brain :  see  eerebrwn.']  In  entom.,  a  compound 
,brainj  a  number  of  cephalic  nervous  lobes  or 
ganglia  regarded  as  together  constituting  a 
brain.     [Rare.] 

The  brain  is  therefore  ...  a  ayncer^yrwrn^  the  compo- 
nents being  the  brain  proper  or  pro-cerebral  lobes,  the  op- 
tic ganglia,  and  the  first  and  second  antennal  lobes. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  III.  6. 

synchilia  (sin-kil'i-a),  TO.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  aim,  with, 
together,  +  ^etAoj,  lip.]    Atresia  of  the  lips. 

-  -    -.  l^gyn- 

of  l3ie  na- 


the  sun.]  '  The  part  of  the  earth's  surface  or    tnre  of  synchondrosis. 

moon's  surface  where  the  sun  is  wholly  above  synchon£lrosis(sing-kon-dro'sis),  to.  [NL.,<Gr, 


Lemming-vole  {Synaptomys  cooperi). 

one  species,  S.  cooperi,  a  rare  and  little-known  animal  in- 
habiting North  America  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kmi- 
sas  to  Alaska,  about  4  inches  long,  much  resembling  the 
common  American  meadow-mouse  (Arviedla  ripanvx). 

Synaptosauria  (si-nap-to-sa'ri-a),  m.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  avvavTdg,  joined  together,  -f-  aavpog,  a 
lizard.]  In  Cope's  classification  (1871),  a  super- 
order  of  Beptilia,  containing  the  orders  Bhyn- 
chocephalia,  Testudinata,  and  Sawopterygia. 

synaptosaurian  (si-nap-to-s^'ri-an),  a.  and  to. 
[<  Synaptosauria  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Synaptosauria,  or  having  their  characters. 
II.  TO.  A  member  of  the  Synaptosau/ria. 

synaptychus  (si-nap'ti-kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aim, 
together,  +  NL.  aptychm,  q.  v.]  An  aptychus 
formed  of  two  pieces  soldered  together  at  the 
middle,  as  in  soaphites.    See  aptychus. 

synarchy  (sin'ar-ki),  to.;  pI.  synarchies  ^-kiz). 

[<  Gr.  amapxu',}oint  administration,  <  avvapxeiv, 

rule  jointly  with,  <  aim,  together,  +  apxeiv,  rule.] 

Joint  rule  or  sovereignty.     [Bare.]       ' 

The  tynarcMa  or  Joint  reigns  of  father  and  son. 

I  ^ '  ■  StacklumK,  Hist.  Bible. 


the  horizon, 

Synaulia  (si-nft'li-a),  m.  [<  Gr.  awavVia  (see 
def.),  <  aim,  together,  -1-  aOMq,  a  flute.]  In  ane. 
Gr.  music,  a  composition  for  flutes  together  or 
in  alternation. 

synaxarion  (sin-ak-sa'ri-on),  to.  ;  pi.  synaxaria 
(-a).  [<  LGr.  mva^dpwv,  a  register  of  the  life 
of  a  saint,  <  Gr.  aima^ti,  a  hnnging  together: 
see  synams.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  lection  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  life  of  a  saint,  selected 
from  the  menology.  The  synaxaria  are  read  after 
the  sixth  ode  of  the  canon  for  the  day,  and  are  also  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  separate  volume.  Also  synax- 
ary,  synaxar.    J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  890. 

synaxis  (si-nak'sis),  to.  ;  pi.  synaxes  (-sez).  [< 
L.  synaxis,  <  Gr.  aima^ig,  a  gathering,  a  collec- 
tion, <  amdyeiv,  bring  together,  <  aim,  together, 
+  ayeiv,  drive,  lead:  see  agent.]  In  the  early 
church,  an  assembly  for  public  worship,  espe- 
cially for  the  eucharist;  hence,  public  wor- 


avyxMpaaig,  a  growing  into  one  cartilage,  <  aim, 
together,  +  x^^poCj  a  cartilage :  see  chondrus.] 
In  anat.,  union  of  bones  by  means  of  cartilage; 
a  kind  of  articulation  in  which  a  layer  or  plate 
of  cartilage  so  intervenes  between  the  apposed 
surfaces  of  the  bones  that  the  joint  has  little  if 
any  motion.  Synchondrosis  is  exemplified  in  the  mode 
of  connection  of  the  bodies  of  tie  vertebrse  with  one  an- 
other, in  the  pubio  symphysis,  and  especially  in  the  sacro- 
iliac articulation,  the  term  being  now  almost  restricted  to 
this  Joint,  technically  called  the  sacro-iliae  synchondroeii. 

In  Chelys,  Chelodina,  and  some  other  genera,  the  ilia 
unite  by  aynchondroeis,  or  anchylosis,  with  the  last  costal 
plate.  EwOey,  Anat  Vert.,  p.  178. 

synchondrotomy  (sing-^kon-drot'o-mi),  to.  [<' 
Gr.  avyxMpuaic,  a  growing  into  one  cartilage, 
+  -TOfila,  <  rifivuv,  raiieiv,  cut.]  Section  of 
a  synchondrosis;  specifically,  section  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  commonly  called  symphyseot- 
omy. 


ship,  especially  the  celebration  of  the  eucha-  synchoresis  (sing-ko-re'sis),  to.    [<  Gr.  avyx^pi- 

rist.  <"?>  acquiescence,  concession,  <  avyx^puv,  come 

Not  to  eat  and  celebrate  synaxes  and  church-meetings     *°gether,  unite,  concede,  <  aim,  together,  +  ;t;<J- 

with  such  who  are  declared  criminal  and  dangerous.  P""!  give  way,  draw  back,  <  x^pa^t  space,  room, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  v.  4.    place.]    In  rhet.,  an  admission  or  concession, 


synchoresis 

especially  one  made  for  the  purpose  of  obviat- 
ing an  ODJeotion  or  retorting  more  pointedly. 
synchronal  (sing'kro-nal),  a.  and  n.    [<  syn- 
chron-ous  +  -aW]    I,  'a.  Happening  at  the  same 
time;  simultaneous. 

That  glorious  estate  of  the  church  which  is  synchronal 
to  the  second  and  third  thunder. 

Dr.  H,  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  141. 

II.  n.  That -which  happens  at  the  same  time 
■with  something  else,  or  pertains  to  the  same 
time. 

Those  seven  tmuslmmdls  that  are  contemporary  to  the 
six  first  trumpets. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Mystery  ol  Godliness,  p.  182.    (Latham.) 

Bvnchrone  (sing'kron),  n.  [<  'Sh.synchrona,i 
Gr.  abyxpovoc,  contemporaneous:  see  synchro- 
noiis.']  Asynchronous  curve.    See  synchronous. 

syndUTOnical  (sin-kron'i-kal),  a.  [<  *  synchronic 
{=  v.  synchronique)  (<  sy'nchron-ous  +  4e)  + 
•aZ.]  Happening  at  the  same  time ;  simulta- 
neous. 

But  for  ought  ever  I  could  see  in  dissections,  It  is  very 
difficult  to  malse  out  how  the  air  is  conveyed  into  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  eBpecially  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  being  very  far  from  being  synehroni- 
cal.  Soyle,  Works,  1. 103. 

synchronically  (sin-kron'i-kal-i),  adv.  Iil  a  syn- 
ohronieal  manner;  simultaneously.  Belsham, 
Philos.  of  Mind,  iii.  J  2. 

syncliroiiisation,  sychronise,  etc.  See  syn- 
chronizaiion,  etc.  ' 

synchronism  (sing'kro-nizm),  n.  [<  F.  syn- 
ehronisme  =  Sp.  sineronismo  =  Pg.  synclwonis- 
mo  =  It.  sineronismo,  <  Gr.  cvyxpovto/iSg,  agree- 
ment of  time,  <  cvyxpovKieiv,  be  of  the  same 
time:  see  synchronize.^  1.  Concurrence  of  two 
or  more  events  in  time ;  simultaneousness. 

The  coherence  and  synehroniam  of  all  the  parts  of  the 

Uosaical  chronology.         Sir  JH.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

We  are  led  to  the  further  conclusion,  which  is  at  variance 

with  received  canons,  that  identity  of  fannse  proves  suc- 

cessional  relation  in  time,  instead  of  ^ruihronism. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  112. 

2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  historical  events 
or  personages,  grouped  together  according  to 
their  dates. 

These  Synchronisms  consist  of  parallel  lines  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  all  the  ancient  nations, 

O'Curry,  Ano.  Irish,  II.  168. 

3.'  Id.  painting,  the  representation  in  the  same 
picture  of  several  events  happening  at  different 
times,  or  of  the  same  event  at  different  moments 
of  its  progress — Synchronism  of  the  circle,  the 
property  of  the  circle  stated  in  the  proposition  that  a 
body  falling,  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  force,  from 
the  highest  point  of  a  circle  down  any  oblique  line  in  the 
plane  of  the  circle,  will  reach  the  circumference  in  the 
same  time,  along  whatever  such  line  it  falls. 
synchronistic  (sing-kro-nis'tik),  a.  [<  syn- 
chronous -t-  -ist4c.'\  Pertaining  to  or  exhibit- 
ing synchronism:  as,  synchronistic  tables. 

These  two  periods  of  the  transfer  of  I  to  the  E  place  are 
synchronistic.  Trans.  Amer.  PhUol.  Ass.,  XVI.  66. 

synchronistically  (sing-kro-nis'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  synchronistic  manner ;  according  to  dates. 

A  chronological  chart,  synchronistically  and  ethno- 
graphically  arranged. 

Athensewm,  Sept.  9, 1882  (advt.).    (Encye.  Did.) 

synchronization  (sing*kro-ni-za'shon),  n.  [< 
synchronize  +  -at-ion.']  1.  The  process  or  act 
of  making  synchronous :  applied  especially  to 
clocks. — 3.  The  concurrence  of  events  in  re- 
spect of  time. 
Also  spelled  synchronisation. 

synchronize  (sing'kro-niz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
synchronized,  ppr.  synchronizing.  [<  LGr.  avy- 
xpovvieiv,  <  Gr.  avyxpovil^eiv,  be  of  the  same  time, 
be  contemporary,  <  avyxpovog,  of  the  same  time, 
synchronous :  see  syndhrono^^s.']  I.  imtrans.  To 
occur  at  the  same  time;  agree  in  time. 

The  birth  and  the  death  [of  the  king],  the  rising  and  the 
setting,  synchronize  by  a  metaphysical  nicety  of  neck-and- 
neck,  Inconceivable  to  the  book-keepers  of  earth. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

The  motions  of  ebb  and  flow  he  explains  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth ;  and  his  whole  theory  depends 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  tides  of  the  Pacific  do  not 
syTUshronlze  with  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

E.  A.  Abiott,  Bacon,  p.  373. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  be  synchronous; 
make  to  agree  in  time  of  occurrence. 

During  the  11th  century  attempts  were  made  to  syn- 
chronize Irish  events  with  those  of  other  countries. 

Eiusyc.  Brit.,  V,  307. 

2.  To  cause  to  indicate  the  same  time,  as  one 
timepiece  with  another;  regulate  or  control, 
as  a  clock,  by  a  standard  timepiece,  such  as  the 
chief  clock  in  an  observatory. 
Also  spelled  synchronise. 
synchronizer  (sing'kro-ni-z6r),  n.  [<  synchro- 
nize +  -eri.]    One  who  or  that  which  synchro- 
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nizes;  especially,  a  contrivance  for  synchro- 
nizing clocks.    Also  spelled  synchroniser. 

Synchronology  (sing-kro-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avyxpovoc,  of  the  same  time, '+  -Aoyla,  <  /Uyeiv, 
speak:  eee-ology.']  Chronological  arrangement 
side  by  side. 

synchronous  (sing'kro-nus),  a.  [=  P.  syn- 
chrone  =  Sp.  sincrono  =  Pg.  synchrono  =  It.  svn- 
crono,  <  L.  synchronus,  <  Gr,  airyxpovog,  of  the 
same  time,  occurring  at  the  same  time,  <  ami, 
with,  together,  +  xP^oSj  time:  see  chronie.2 
Happening  at  the  same  time;  simultaneous. 

I  have  heard  distinctl}'  a  smaller  sound  of  the  same  kind, 
a  plash  synchronious  with  the  pulse. 
P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine  (ed.  1836), 

[p.  233. 
Movements  may  be  synchronous  or  asynchronous. 

F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  80. 
Synchronous  curve,  a  curve  the  locus  of  points  reached 
at  the  same  moment  by  particles  falling  from  a  fixed 
point  along  curves  of  a  given  family. 
synchronously  (sing'kro-nus-li),  adv.  In  a  syn- 
chronous manner;  at  tlie  same  time. 

The  auroral  streamers  which  wave  across  the  skies  of 
one  country  must  move  synchronouBly  with  those  which 
are  visible  in  the  skies  of  another  country,  even  though 
thousands  of  miles  may  separate  the  two  regions. 

jS.  a.  Proctor,  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,  p.  12. 
When  Grant  crossed  the  Kapidan  in  the  final  campaign, 
he  moved  synchronously  by  telegraph  Sherman  in  Georgia, 
Crook  in  the  Valley,  and  Butler  on  the  Peninsula,  and  re- 
ceived responses  from  each  before  night. 

The  Century,  XXXVIIL  789. 

synchronousness  (sing'kro-nus-nes),  n.    The 
fact  or  character  of  being  synchronous. 
synchrony  (sing'kro-ni),  n.    [<  smchron-ous  + 
-y.']  Occurrence  or  existence  at  the  same  time ; 
simultaneity. 

The  second  [assumption],  that  geological  contempora- 
neity is  the  same  thing  as  chronological  synchrony. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  207. 

synchysis  (sing'ki-sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  avyxvaig, 
a  mixing  together,  a  commingling,  <  avyxstv, 
pour  together,  <  aiiv,  together,  +  x^''",  pour:  see 
ehyle."}  Confusion  or  derangement.  Specifically 
—(a)  In  rhet.,  a  hyperbaton  so  violent  as  to  confuse  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence.    An  example  is 

Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that  reigns  I 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 
(6)  In  pathol.,  fiuidity  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. — 
Synchysis  SCintlllans,  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye,  with  the  presence  of  small  crystals  of  cholesterin 
or  other  substance,  which  appear  as  sparlding  points  on 
ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Synchsrtrieae  (slng-ki-tri'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Synohytrium  +  -e«B.]  A  suborder  of  zygomy- 
cetous  fungi,  named  from  the  genus  Synchytri- 
um.  They  inhabit  the  epiderm  of  terrestrial  flowering 
plants,  in  which  they  produce  small  yellow  or  dark-red 
galls,  due  to  the  abnormal  swelling  of  the  epidermal  cells 
affected.  The  group  is  incompletely  known. 
Synohytrium  (sing-kit'ri-um),  n.  [Nil.  (De 
Bary),  <  Gr.  aiiv,  together,  +  ;i;urp2ov,  dim.  of 
Xvrpa,  a  pot.]  A  genus  of  zygomyeetous  fungi, 
giving  name  to  the  suborder  Synehytriese. 
synciputt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  sinciput. 
Syncradei(Bing-kla'de-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.trti', 
with,  +  KMSog,  a  young  shoot  or  branch,  <  k?mv, 
break  off,  prune.]  A  section  of  mosses,  con- 
taining only  the  natural  order  Sphagnaceee. 
synclastic  (sin-klas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  oiiv,  together, 
+  KTuoardg,  broken:  see  clastic.^  Having  the 
curvatures  of  aU  normal  sections  similariy  di- 
rected: noting  a  curved  surface  so  character- 
ized, as  that  of  a  ball:  opposed  to  anUelastic. 
Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil Sjmclastic  curva- 
ture, stress,  surface,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
synclinal  (sin-kli'nal  or  sing'kli-nal),  a.  and  n. 
[As  syncline  +  -al.']  "  1.  a.l.  Sloping  downward 
in  opposite  directions  so  as  to  meet  in  a  com- 
mon point  or 
line.  ^2.  In 
geol.,  dipping, 
as  strata  in 
any  particular 
district  or  lo- 
cality, toward 
one  another  on  each  side  of  the  axis  of  the  fold: 
the  opposite  of  anUclinal.  Compare  out  under 
axisi-,  9. 

The  valleys  within  this  range  often  follow  anticlinal 
but  rarely  syruiUnal  lines :  that  is,  the  strata  on  the  two 
sides  more  often  dip  from  the  line  of  valley  than  towards 
it.  Darwin,  GeoL  Observations,  ii.  10. 

Synclinal  ajds,  the  line  connecting  the  lowest  points 
along  the  course  of  a  synclinal  depression. — Synclinal 
valley,  a  valley  having  a  synclinal  structure,  or  formed 
by  a  depression  in  which  the  strata  on  both  sides  dip  to- 
ward its  central  area. 

II.  n.  A  synclinal  fold,  line,  or  axis. 

When  strata  lie  m  this  shape  «,  they  are  said  to  form  a 
synclirwl  (from  aw,  sim,  with,  and  kKivu,  Uino,  to  slope), 
and  when  in  this  form  ^  an  anticlinal.  .  .  .  Among  the 
old  rocks  of  Wales  and  other  parts  of  western  Britain,  it  is 
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not  uncommon  to  find  the  beds  thrown  Into  a  succession 
of  sharp  anticlinals  and  syncUnale. 

Hmcley,  Physiography,  p.  216. 

syncline  (sing'kUn),  n.  [<  (Jr.  avynXivsLv,  incline 
or  lean  together,  <  abv,  together,  +  kMvuv,  in- 
cline, bend,  turn :  seecZMie.J   Sa,vie  as  syncVmal. 

Detailed  work  .  .  .  appears  to  establish  a  series  of  three 
folds— a  northern  anticline,  a  central  syncline,  and  a 
southern  anticline — folded  over  to  form  an  isocline,  with 
reversed  dips  to  the  B.  E.  Philos.  Mag.,  XXIX.  283. 

synclinical  (sin-klin'i-kal),  a.  [<  syneUne  + 
-ic-al."]    Same  as  synclinal.     [Eare.] 

synclinore  (sing'kli-nor),  n.  [<  NL.  syncUno- 
rium,  q.  v.]  Same  as  syncUnorium,  J.  D.  Dana', 
Text-book  of  Geol.  (1883),  p.  56. 

synclinoiian  (sing-kli-no  ri-an),  a.  [<  syncUno- 
rium +  -an.']  Of  or  pertaimng  to  a  synclino- 
rium. 

Kemote  from  shores,  geosynclinals  are  in  progress  be- 
neath the  sea,  which  wiU  never  attain  synclinorian  crises 
unless  some  revolution  provides  supplies  of  sediments. 

WineheU,  World-Life,  p.  331. 

synclinorium  (sing-kli-no'ri-imi),  n.;  pi.  syncU- 
noria  (-a).  [NL. ;  as  syncline  +  -orium.^  A 
name  given  by  J.  D.  Dana  to  a  mountain  hav- 
ing a  general  synclinal  structure,  or  originated 
by  means  of  a  geosynclinal. 

synclitic  (sin-Mit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ovyMrng,  lit. 
leaning  together,  <  mryKXiveiv,  incline  or  lean 
together:  see  synoline.1  In  obstei.,  exhibiting 
synolitism. 

Sl^clitism  (sing'kli-tizm),  n.  [<  synolit{ic) 
+  -ism..']  In  obstet.,  parallelism  between  the 
planes  of  the  fetal  head  and  those  of  the  pelvis. 

syncopal  (sing'ko-pal),  a.  [<  syncope  +  -al."] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  syncope Synco- 
pal asphyxia,  a  form  of  asphyxia  in  which  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  are  found  empty. 

syncopate  (sing'ko-pat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  syn- 
copated, ppr.  syncopating.  [<  LL.  syneopatus, 
pp.  of  syncopare,  faint  away  (>  It.  sincopare  = 
Sp.  svncopar  =  Pg.  syncopar  =  F.  syneoper),  syn- 
copate, Csyncope,  syncope :  see  syncope.']  1.  To 
contract,  as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or  more  let- 
ters or  syllables  from  the  middle,  as  exempli- 
fied in  Gloster  for  Gloucester. — 2.  In  mnsic,  to  af- 
fect by  syncopation — Syncopated  algebra,  mathe- 
matical analysis  aided  by  a  sort  of  shorthand  not  yet  de- 
veloped into  a  regular  symbolic  algebra.— Syncopated 
counterpoint.  See  eounierpoint,  s  (c). — Synccpated 
note  or  tone,  in  music,  a  tone  that  begins  on  an  unaccent- 
ed beat  or  pulse,  and  is  sustained  over  into  an  accented 
one.    Formerly  called  driving-note.    See  syncopation,  2. 

syncopation  (sing-ko-pa'shon),  n.  [<  syncopati 
+  -ion.]  1 .  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  tak- 
ing a  letter,  letters,  or  a  syllable  from  the  mid- 
dle, as  in  the  seamen's  f6>&sle  for  forecastle; 
especially,  such  omission  of  a  short  vowel  be- 
tween two  consonants. 

The  time  has  long  past  for  such  syncopaMcfm  and  com- 
pressions as  gave  us  arbaJist,  governor,  pedant,  and  proc- 
tor, from  arcubalista,  gubemator,  peedagogans,  and  procu- 
rator. F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  176,  note. 

2.  In  music,  the  act,  process,  or  result  of  invert- 
ing the  rhythmic  accent  by  beginning  a  tone  or 
tones  on  an  unaccented  beat  or  pulse,  and  sus- 
taining them  into  an  accented  one,  so  that  the 
proper  emphasis  on  the  latter  is  more  or  less 
transferred  back  or  anticipated.  Syncopation 
may  occur  wholly  within  a  measure,  or  may  extend  from 
measure  to  measure.  In  the  following  passage  the  syn- 
copations are  marked  by  asterisks. 


syncope  (sing'ko-pe),  «.  [=  F.  syncope  =  Sp. 
sincope,  sincopa  =  Pg.  syncope,  syneopa  =  It.  sirir- 
cope,  sincopa,  <  L.  syncope,  syneopa  =  Gr.  mry 
Ktmii,  a  cutting  short,  the  contraction  of  a  word 
by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters,  a  swoon, 
<  ovyKdirreiv,  cut  short,  abridge,  <  abv,  together, 
+  KOwruv,  strike,  cut.]  1 .  The  contraction  of  a 
word  by  elision;  an  elision  or  retrenchment  of 
one  or  more  letters  or  a  syllable  from  the  mid- 
dle of  a  word,  as  in  n^er  for  never.  See  also  syn- 
copation, syncopate.  Compare  apocope. —  2.  Li 
med.,  loss  of  consciousness  from  fall  of  blood- 
pressure  and  consequent  cerebral  anemia; 
fainting.  It  may  be  induced  by  cardiac  weak- 
ness or  inhibition,  hemorrhage,  or  probably 
visceral  vasomotor  relaxation. —  3.  A  sudden 
pause  or  cessation;  a  suspension;  temporary 
stop  or  inability  to  go  on. 

Kevelry,  and  dance,  and  show 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause ; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stage 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  alone. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  80. 
4.  In  music :  (a)  Same  as  syncopalMn.  (6)  The 
combination  of  two  voice-parts  so  that  two  or 
more  tones  in  one  coincide  with  a  single  tone 
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in  the  other;  simple  figuration. — 5.  In  ano. 
.^ro«.,  omission,  or  apparent  omission,  of  an 
arsis  in  the  interior  of  a  line.  This  omission  is 
nsually  only  apparent,  the  long  of  the  th'jis  being  pro- 
tracted to  make  up  the  time  ol  the  syllatle  or  syllables 
which  seem  to  be  wanting :  as,  _i_  for  -S-  i  (a  trisemio 
long),  — i —  for  _!-  A  i  (a  tetrasemic  long).  This  applies^ 
tion  of  the  term  is  modem. 

In  the  little  metric  at  the  end  of  my  Greek  grammar  I 
have  adopted  it  [the  recognition  of  deficient  times]  from 
them,  with  the  name  of  syncope,  which  they  had  given  it. 
J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  109. 
Cat-syncope,  fainting  produced  in  peculiarly  susceptible 
persons  by  the  proximity  of  a  cat :  similar  to  asthmatic 
attacks  likewise  produced,  called  cat-^tsthma. 
SFMCOpic  (sin-kop'ik),  a.  [<  syncope  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  syncope. 

The  local  ayneoinc  and  asphyxial  stages  were  usually 
well  defined.  Lajuet,  1889, 1.  841. 

syncopist  (sing'ko-pist),  n.  [<  syncope  +  -ist.'] 
One  who  contracts  words  Ijy  syncope.  Imp, 
Bid. 

syncopize  (sing'ko-piz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  syn- 
copized,  ppr.  syncopizi/ng.  [<  syncope  +  -i«e.] 
To  contract  by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syl- 
lable; syncopate. 

syncoptic  (sin-kop'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  miyianmic6g, 
pertaining  to  syncope,  <  BvyKdwreiv,  cut  short: 
see  syncope.'^    In  med.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 

■  nature  of  syncope. 

These  two  kinds  of  respiration,  the  pneumatorectic  and 
the  syncoptic,  were  perfectly  regular  and  typical ;  the  for- 
mer showed  itself  immediately  after  a  heavy  discharge  of 
blood,  the  latter  before  death.  Nature,  XXXIV.  23. 

syncotyledonous  (sin-kot-i-le'don-us),  a.  [< 
Gr.  ain>,  together,  +  KOTvX^Si>v,  any  cup-shaped 
hollow:  see  cotyledonous.']  In  &ot.,  having  the 
cotyledons  united  as  if  soldered  together. 

syncranterian  (sing-kran-te'ri-an),  a.  [<  Gr. 
airv,  together,  +  Kpavrijpeg,  the  wisdom-teeth,  < 
Kpalvuv,  accomplish,  fulfil.]  Having  teeth  in 
an  uninterrupted  row:  noting  the  dentition  of 
those  serpents  whose  posterior  teeth  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  anterior:  opposed  to  diaeran- 
terian. 

syncretic  (sin-kret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  syncret-ism 
+  -«c.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  syncretism; 
characterized  by  syncretism;  uniting,  or  at- 
tempting to  unite,  different  systems,  as  of  phi- 
losophy or  religion.  See  syncretism.  A.  Wilder. 
II.  n.  A  syncretist.    Imp.  Diet. 

S3nicretise,  v.  t.    See  syncretize. 

syncretism  (sing'krf-tism),  n.  [=  F.  syncri- 
Usm^  =  Sp.  sincretismo,  <  Gr.  avyKpTiTia/idg,  <  avy- 
uprrril^uv,  combine  against:  see  syncretize.']  The 
attempted  reconciliation  or  union  of  irrecon- 
cilable principles  or  parties,  as  in  philosophy 
or  religion ;  specifically,  the  doctrines  of  a  cer- 
tain school  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  followers 
of  Calixtus,  who  attempted  to  effect  a  union 
among  all  Christians,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
See  syncretist.  This  word  first  passed  into  common 
use  at  the  Iteformation,  and  was  then  used  indifferently, 
in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense,  to  designate  the  attempted 
union  of  different  sects  on  the  basis  of  tenets  common  to 
all.  It  soon  lost  all  but  its  contemptuous  meaning,  and 
became  specifically  restricted  to  the  system  of  a  school 
of  thinkers  within  the  Lutheran  Church. 

He  is  plotting  a  carnal  syncretiem,  and  attempting  the 
reconcilement  of  Christ  and  Belial.    Baxcter.   {Imp.  Diet.) 
A  tendency  to  syncretism  —  to  a  mingling  of  heteroge- 
neous religious — was  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  age 
codtemporaneous  with  the  introduction  of  Chiistianity. 
0.  P.  Fisher,  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  p.  72. 

syncretist  (sing'kre-tist),  n.  [<  syncret-ism 
+  .4st.']  One  who  attempts  to  blend  incon- 
gruous tenets,  or  doctrines  of  different  schools 
or  churches,  into  a  system. 

May  not  an  ancient  book  be  supposed  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  series  of  imitators,  editors,  and  syneretists,  none 
of  whom  is  exactly  a  deliberate  forger? 

Westminster  £ev.,  CXXV.  229. 
Specifically— (o)  A  follower  of  Calixtus  (1686-1666),  a  Lu- 
theran divine,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt, 
who  endeavored  to  frame  a  religious  system  which  should 
unite  the  different  Christian  denominations,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  (i)  One  of  a  school,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  philosophies.  Also  used  attributively: 
as,  a  syncretist  religious  system. 

syncretistic  (sing-kre-tis'tik),  a.    [<  syncretist 
+  -Jc]     1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by  syncretism. 
Mauy  things  led  to  a  syncretistic  stage  of  worship. 

Trans.  Am«r.  PhOol.  Ass.,  XVII.,  App.,  p.  ix. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  syncretists :  as,  the  syn- 
cretistic controversy  (a  bitter  controversy  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, regarding  the  tenets  of  the  syncretists). 
syncretize  (sing'kre-tiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  syn- 
cretized,  ppr.  syncretizing.  [<  Gr.  BvyKp)rrl(eiv, 
combine  against  a  common  enemy,  <  aw,  toge- 
ther, -I-  *Kp7iTiieiv  (uncertain).    Cf.  syncretism.'] 
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To  effect  or  attempt  syncretism;  blend;  unite: 
as,  to  syncretize  religious  systems.    Also  spelled 


Their  [the  Mandseans']  reverence  for  John  is  of  a  piece 
with  then-  whole  syncretizing  attitude  towards  the  New 
Testament.  Eneya.  BrU.,  XV.  470. 

syncrisis  (sin'g'kri-sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  avyK/itmg, 
a  putting  together,  a  comparison,  <  cvyicpiveiv, 
separate  and  compound  anew,  <  avv,  together, 
+  KpivEoi, separate, discern:  seec?ws.]  mrhet., 
a  figure  by  which  opposite  things  or  persons 
are  compared. 

syncytial  (sin-sit'i-al),  a.  [<  syncytium  +  -al] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  syncytium. 

syncytium  (sin-sit'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  syncytia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  civ,  together,  -I-  kOtoc,  a  hollow.] 
A  multinucleate  eeU;  a  cell-aggregate;  a  single 
cell  with  two  or  more  nuclei,  resulting  from  the 
division  of  an  originally  single  nucleus  in  the 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  cell,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  division  of  the  cell-substance  prop- 
er, or  from  the  concrescence  of  a  number  of 
cells  the  protoplasm  of  which  runs  together, 
but  the  respective  nuclei  of  which  do  not  coa- 
lesce. The  word  has  somewhat  varied  application  to 
certain  embryonic  formations  and  to  some  adult  tissues, 
as  striped  muscular  fiber,  certain  parts  of  sponges,  etc. 

The  ectoderm  [of  a  calcareous  sponge]  is  a  transparent, 
slightly  granular,  gelatinous  mass  in  which  the  nuclei 
are  scattered,  but  which,  in  the  unaltered  state,  shows  no 
trace  of  the  primitive  distinctness  of  the  cells  which  con- 
tain these  nuclei,  and  is  therefore  termed  by  Haeckel  a 
syncytium.  Hwdey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  103. 

synd  (sind),  V.  t.  [More  prop,  sind,  also  sein;  cf . 
loel. synda,  swim,  syndr(symdr,  svimdr),  able  to 
swim,  <  swnd,  a  swimming,  =  AS.  sund,  a  sound, 
strait  of  the  sea:  see  sounds  andswmi.]  To 
rinse.     [Scotch.] 

syndactyl,  syndactyle  (sin-dak'til),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.  aiiv,  together,  +  6aKTvXog,  a  finger,  digit : 
see  dactyl.]  I,  a.  Having  the  digits  more  or 
less  united,  (a)  Web-flngered  or  web-toed ;  having  the 
fingers  or  toes  connected  by  skin,  as  a  monstrosity  of  the 
human  species,  ip)  In  mammal.,  having  the  toes  nor- 
mally closely  imited  by  integument,  or  extensively  in- 
closed in  a  com- 
mon integu- 
ment, as  a  kan- 
garoo or  bandi- 
coot among  mar- 
supials and  the 
siamang  among 
a^es.  (c)  In  or- 
ni£A.:(l)  Having 
the  front  toes 
more  or  less  ex- 
tensively coher- 
ent, so  as  to 
form  a  broad  fiat  sole ;  syngenesions,  as  the  foot  of  a  king- 
fisher. (2)  Having  all  four  toes  united  by  swimming- 
webs  ;  totipalmate  or  steganopodous,  as  a  pelican.  See 
out  under  totipalmate.  (3)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sj/n- 
dactyli  or  Syndaetylm,  in  any  sense. 
II.  n.  A  syndactyl  person,  mammal,  or  bird. 

Syndactylaet  (sin-dak'ti-le),  «.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
syndactyl.]  In  ornith.,  in  Sundevall's  system: 
(a)  A  cohoi't  of  Anisodactyli,  of  an  order  Volu- 
cres,  consisting  of  the  bee-eaters  {Meropidx), 
the  motmots  (Momotidse),  the  kingfishers  (Al- 
cedinidse),  and  the  hornbills  {Bucerotidie),  thus 
approximately  corresponding  to  the  Syndactyli 
(a).  (6)  A  superfamily  group  of  soutelliplantar 
JPasseres,  represented  by  the  todies  and  mani- 
kins— one  of  two  divisions  of  this  author's  Ex- 
aspideie,  the  other  being  Lysodactylse. 

syndactyle,  a.  and  n.    See  syndactyl. 

Syndactyli  (sin-dak' ti-li),  n.pl.  [NL. :  see  syn- 
dactyl.] It.  In  ornith. :  (o)  In  some  systems, 
as  those  of  Illiger,  Cuvier,  and  others,  a  group 
of  insessorial  birds,  having  the  front  toes  ex- 
tensively coherent,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
kingfisher  family,  in  Blyth's  revision  of  Cuvier(1849), 
the  Syndactyli  were  a  division  of  his  Str^itores,  subdivided 
into  two  groups,  Buceroides  and  Halcyoides.  Tile  former 
of  these  contained  the  hornbills  and  hoopoes ;  the  latter 
the  rest  of  the  syndactylous  birds,  as  kingfishers,  rollers 
bee-eaters,  jacamars,  todies,  and  sawbills  or  motmots! 
(6)  In  Vieillot's  system,  a  group  of  sea-birds,' 
having  all  four  toes  webbed ;  the  totipalmate 
or  steganopodous  birds,  now  forming  the  order 
Steganopodes.—Z.  [I.  c]  Plural  ot  syndactv- 
lus,  2.  *         » 

syndactylic  (sin-dak-til'ik),  a.  [<  syndactyl  + 
-ic]    Same  as  syndactyl. 

syndactylism  (sin-dak' ti-lizm),  n.  [<  syndactyl 
+  -ism.]  Union  of  two  or  more  digits ;  syn- 
dactyl character  or  condition,  as  of  an  animal 
or  its  feet. 


Syndactyl  Foot  of  Kingfisher  iCetyU  tor- 
ifuata).  natural  size,  j,  liallux,  or  hind  toe ;  2, 
inner  toe ;  3,  middle  toe,  which  is  extensively  co- 
herent with  4,  outer  toe. 


In  all  the  remaining  Marsupials  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  pes.  calleisyndactjilism,  prevails. 

W.  H.  ii'2ower,t)steology,  p.  321. 

syndactylous  (sin-dak'ti-lus).  a.     [<  syndactul 

+  -oils.]    Same  as  — -'--^■•' 
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Syndactylus  (sin-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL. :  see  syn- 
dactyl.] 1.  A  genus  of  gibbons,  containing 
the  Hylobates  syndactylus  or  Siamanga  syndac- 
tyla :  same  as  Siamanga. —  2.  \l.  c. ;  pi.  syndac- 
tyli (-li).]  In  teratol.,  a  monster  with  more  or 
less  extensive  union  of  fingers  or  toes. 

syndectomy  (sin-dek'to-mi),_TO.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
ak/d(^eBfiog),  a  ligament,  +  ekto/i^,  excision.] 
Excision  of  a  strip  of  conjunctiva  around  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 

syndesmodontoid  (sin-des-mo-don'toid),  a, 
[<  Gr.  civdea/wg,  a  ligament,  -f-  E.  odontoid.] 
Formed  by  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas 
and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis:  noting 
the  synovial  articulation  between  these  parts. 

syndesmography  (sin-des-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
cbvSea/iog,  a  ligament  (see  syndesmosis), + -ypa^ia, 

<  yp&^euv,  write.]  Descriptive  syndesmology;  a 
description  of  or  treatise  on  the  ligaments  and 
joints.  ' 

syndesmolo^  (sin-des-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aiivdea/iog,  a  ligament,  +  -Tioyia,  <  T^kyeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  The  science  of  the  ligamentous 
system ;  the  knowledge  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
body  and  of  the  joints  or  articulations  which 
they  contribute  to  form.  Also  called  desmology. 

syndesmopharyngeus  (sin-des"m6-far-in-je'- 
us),  n. ;  pi.  syndesmopharyngei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cirvSeatiog,  a  ligament, -f-  ip6.pvy^,  pharynx.]  An 
occasional  anomalous  muscle  of  the  pharynx 
of  man.    Also  syndesmop'haryngims. 

syndesmosis  (sin-des-mo'sis),  re.  [NL.,<6r.(7tw- 
deaiwg,  a  band,  ligament  (<  (Twdetj'jbind  together, 

<  aim,  together,  +  Se'iv,  bind),  +  -osis.]  In  anat., 
the  connection  of  bones  by  ligaments,  fascite, 
or  membranes  other  than  those  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  joints.  Nearly  all 
joints  are  in  fact  immediately  connected  by  ligaments; 
but  syndesmosis  is  said  of  other  and  mediate  connections 
between  bones,  especially  by  means  ot  interosseous  mem- 
branes, as  those  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  connecting 
these  bones  respectively  in  their  continuity. 

syndesmotic  (sin-des-mot'ik ),  a.  [<  syndesmo- 
sis (-ot-)  -I-  -ic]  Bound  together,  as  two  bones, 
by  an  interosseous  fascia;  of  or  pertaining  to 
syndesmosis. 

syndesmotomy  (sin-des-mot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Bvv6ea/iog,  a  band,  ligament,  -f  -To/iia,  <  ri/jveiv, 
ra/ieiv,  cut.]  The  anatomy  of  the  ligaments; 
dissection  of  ligaments. 

syndetic,  syndetical  (sin-det'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr.  cmdenKdg,  binding  together,  conjunctive,  < 
ainiSETog,  bound  together,  <  amdelv,  bind  toge- 
ther, <  aOv,  with,  -I-  delv,  bind.]  Connecting  by 
means  of  conjunctions  or  other  connectives; 
pertaining  to  such  connection:  as,  syndetic  ar- 
rangement: opposed  to  asyndetic. 

syndic  (sin'dik),  n.  [<  F.  syndic  =  Sp.  sindico  ■ 
=  Pg.  syndico  =  It.  sindico  =  G.  Dan.  syndikus 
=  Sw.  syndicus  =  Euss.  sindiM,  <  LL.  syndicws, 
a  representative  of  a  corporation,  a  syndic,  < 
Gr.  atvdiKog,  an  advocate  in  a  court  of  justice,  a 
representative  of  the  state  or  of  a  tribe,  a  pub- 
lie  officer,  <  avv,  together,  -H  6iK)i,  justice,  law, 
right.]  1.  An  oflficer  of  government,  invested 
with  different  powers  in  different  countries ;  a 
kind  of  magistrate  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of 
a  city  or  community;  also,  one  chosen  to  trans- 
act business  for  others,  in  Geneva  the  syndic  was 
the  chief  magistrate.  Almost  all  the  companies  in  Paris, 
the  university,  etc. ,  had  their  syndics.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  has  its  syndics,  committees  of  the  senate,  form- 
ing permanent  or  occasional  syndicates.  See  the  third 
quotation. 

You  must  of  necessity  have  heard  often  of  a  book  written 
against  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  about  three  months  since, 
by  one  Richer,  a  doctor  and  syndic  of  the  Sorbonists. 

Donne,  Letters,  xlviii. 

The  [local]  examinations  [of  Oxford  and  Cambridge],  Ju- 
nior, Senior,  and  Higher,  are  held  at  all  places  approved 
by  the  Syndics,  or  Delegates.      N.  A.  Bee.,  CXXVL  238. 

Syndics  are  the  members  of  special  committees  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  Grace  from  time  to  time 
for  specific  duties. 

Cambridge  University  Calendar,  1889,  p.  4. 

The  president  of  the  [Swiss]  executive  council  (who  is 
also  sometimes  called  Hauptmann,  sometimes  §yndic) 
often  exercises  some  functions  separately  from  the  Coun- 
cil ;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  executive  action  is  collegiate. 

W.  Wilson,  State,  §  626. 
2.  In  the  French  law  of  'bankruptcy,  an  assignee 
m  trust ;  a  trustee. 

syndical  (sin'di-kal),  a.  [<  syndic  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  syndic, 
syndicateif  (sin'di-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
syndicated,  ppr.  syndicaHmg.  [<  ML.  syndioatus, 
pp.  of  syndicare  (>  OF.  syndiquer),  examine, 
investigate,  censure,  <  LL.  syndicus,  a  public 
officer,  a  syndic :  see  syndic]  To  judge ;  cen- 
sure. 
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Aristotle, .  .  .  who  .  .  .  vndertooke  to  censure  and  syn- 
dieate  both  his  master  and  all  other  law-makers  before 
him,  saw  clearer.  HakewiU,  Apology,  IT.  li. 

syndicate^  (sin'di-kat),  n.  [=  F.  syndicat  =  8p. 
jiMdicado=z  It.  smdicato,  <  ML.  syndicatMS,  a  ^ti- 
dieate,  an  examination  of  public  morals,  <  LL. 
syndieus,  a  syndic:  Bee  syndic  and-afeS.]  1.  A 
■council  or  body  of  syndics;  the  of&ce,  state,  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  sjmdic. 

The  management  of  the  University  Press  is  committed 
to  a  syndicate  consisting  of  the  Vioe-Chancellor  and  fif- 
teen other  members  of  the  Senate  elected  by  Grace,  three 
of  whom  retire  by  rotation  every  year. 

Cambridge  University  Calendar,  1889,  p.  465. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  or  corporations 
formed  with  the  view  of  promoting  some  par- 
ticular enterprise,  discharging  some  trust,  or 
the  like ;  a  combination. 

The  movement  of  a  small  company  or  ^/ndieate  will  not 
bring  profits  to  the  originators.    Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  85. 

In  the  panic  of  1866  the  price  of  the  shares  in  many 
banks  was  artificially  raised  by  the  unscrupulous  cliques 
or  syndicates,  the  funds  for  the  purpose  being  in  some 
cases  supplied  by  the  directors  themselves. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  862. 

These  syndicates  were  originally  combinations  of  news- 
paper publishers  for  the  purchase  and  simultaneous  pub- 
lication in  different  parts  of  the  country  of  stories  written 
by  the  most  popular  authors. 

JTestJiWJMteriJei).,  CXXVIII.  869. 
syndicate^  (sin'di-kat),  V.     [<  syndicate^,  w.] 

1.  To  unite  in  a  syndicate;  associate:  as,  syn^ 
dicated  capitalists.     [Eecent.] 

It  has  been  decreed  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  several  s^ti- 
dicated  groups  of  mills  to  raise  the  list  price  M.  2.60  from 
the  turn  of  next  quarter.  T?ie  Engineer,  LXVII.  174. 

2.  To  effect  by  means  of  a  syndicate,  as  a  sale 
of  property.     [Recent.] 

This  investment  was  suggested  and  stimulated  by  the 
•organization  of  a  corporation  which  syndicated  the  sale  of 
the  ...  ale  and  stout  breweries. 

Set.  Amer.,  N.  8.,  LXII.  86. 

syndication  (sin-di-ka'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  syndi- 
eagSo;  as  syndicate^  +  -ion.']  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  forming  a  syndicate;  combination. 
{Recent.] 

"  Thou  Shalt  not  steal "  may  be  yet  forty  centuries  ahead 
■ot  the  age  of  syndication,  hypothecation,  and  stock-water- 
ing. Christian  Union,  June  9, 1887. 

-syndicator  (sin'di-ka-tor),  n.  One  who  syndi- 
cates, or  effects  sales.  "  [Recent.] 

syndoc,  n.    See  sintoc. 

syndrome  (sin'dro-me),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  amSpo/i^, 
a  tumultuous  concourse,  a  concurrence,  <  avv, 
together,  +  dpafietv,  run  (>  dpdfwg,  a  course,  run- 
ning).]    1.  Concurrence.     [Rare.] 

For,  all  things  being  linkt  together  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  causes,  and  every  single  motion  owning  a  depen- 
dence on  such  a  syndrome  of  prse-required  motors,  we  can 
iiave  no  true  knowledge  of  any  except  we  comprehended 
all,  and  could  distinctly  pry  into  the  whole  method  of 
casual  concatenations.  ' 

GlanvUle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxiL 

2.  In  med.,  the  concourse  or  combination  of 
symptoms  in  a  disease;  a  symptom-complex; 
a  symptom-group.  Compare  prodrome,  2. 
syndyasmian  (sin-di-as'mi-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  am- 
dvaa/idg,  coupling,  copulation,  <  aiiv,  together,  + 
■Sval^eiv,  couple,  <  Siio,  two :  see  dyad."]  Noting 
"the  pairing  of  animals  or  their  paired  state; 
■nuptial;  gamio;  pertaining  to  the  sexual  rela- 
tion. 

The  Syndyasmian  or  Pairing  Family.  It  was  founded 
upon  marriage  between  single  pairs,  but  without  an  ex- 
clusive cohabitation.    L.  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  384. 

syne  (sin),  adv.  and  cot^.  The  Scotch  spelling 
of  sine^. — Auld  lang  syne,  long  ago ;  the  days  of  long 
ago.  See  auld  and  to«^syn«.— Soon  or  syne,  sooner  or 
later. 

SSmecdoche  (si-nek'do-ke),  n.  [=  F.  synecdoche, 
synecdogue  =  Sp.  siniedogue,  sinidogue  =  Pg.  sy- 
necdoche =  It.  siniddoche,  <  L.  synecdoche,  <  Gr. 
awEKSoxfi,  an  understanding  one  with  another, 
the  putting  of  the  whole  for  a  part,  etc . ,  <  owskM- 
xeadat,  join  in  receiving,  <  ain>,  together,  +  ekSe- 
xeadai,  tqike  from,  accept,  receive,<  ek,  out,  +  Si- 
xecBai,  take,  accept.]  In  rhet.,  a  figure  or  trope 
lay  which  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part, 
or  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  the  genus  for  the  spe- 
cies, or  the  species  for  the  genus,  etc. :  as,  for 
example,  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  (for  ships) ;  a  master 
employing  new  hands  (for  worJcmen).  Compare 
metonymy. 

Then  againe  if  we  vse  such  a  word  (as  many  times  we 
4oe)  by  which  we  driue  the  hearer  to  conceiue  more  or 
lesse  or  beyond  or  otherwise  then  the  letter  expresseth, 
and  it  be  not  by  vertue  of  the  former  figures  Metaphore 
and  Abase  and  the  rest,  the  Greeks  then  call  it  Synecdoche. 
Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  154. 

synecdochical  (sin-ek-dok'i-kal),  a.  [<  *synec- 
doehic  (<  Gr.  awsicdoxtKdg,  implying  a  synec- 
doche, <  (xmeniox^,  synecdoche :  see  synecdoche) 
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+  -al.']  Of  the  nature  of  or  expressed  by  synec- 
doche ;  implying  a  synecdoche.    Drayton. 
synecdochically  (sin-ek-dok'i-kal-i),  adv.    Ac- 
cording to  the  synecdochical  mode  of  speaking ; 
by  synecdoche.    Bp.  Pearson. 

Hrdst  I  taJce  to  mean  roof,  yet  here  used  synecdochically 
for  house,  palace,  just  as  Lat.  tectum. 

Amer.  Jour.  PkUol,  VII.  389. 

synechia  (sin-e-ki'a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  omixeia, 
continuity,  <  amix^Lv,  hold  together,  confine,  < 
ciiv,  together,  +  ix^iv,  have,  hold.]  Morbid 
union  of  parts — specifically  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea  {anterior  synechia)  or  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (posterior  syne- 
chia)— Circular  or  annular  synechia.  Same  as  ac- 
ciusiono/tAewpil  (which  see,  under  exc2t<sfon).—Fas8a- 
vant's  operation  for  Bynechla.    See  aperation. 

synechiology  (si-nek-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ame- 
XCia,  continuity,  +  -7Loyta,'<.  Atyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  connection  of 
things  by  effiieient  and  final  causation. —  2. 
The  theory  of  continuity. 
Also  synechology. 

synecious,  a.    See  synoscious. 

synecphonesis  (si-nek-fo-ne'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  av- 
veK(pi)vriaig,  an  uttering  together,  <  aweiapuvsiv, 
call  out  or  utter  together,  <  avv,  together,  +  £/c- 
(jiuveiv,  call  out,  <  £k,  out,  +  (puveiv,  produce  or 
emit  a  sound,  <  foi4,  sound,  voice.]  In  gram., 
a  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one;  sy- 
neresis. 

synectic  (si-nek'tik),  a.  [<  LL.  synecticus,  <  Gr. 
BWEKTLKdg,  holding  together,  efficient,  <  avvixEi.v, 
hold  together:  see  synechia.']  1.  Bringing  dif- 
ferent things  into  real  connection. —  2.'  In  the 
theory  of  functions,  continuous,  monogenetic, 
and  monotropio  within  a  certain  region. 

A  function  of  a  complex  variable  which  is  continuous, 
one-valued,  and  has  a  derived  function  when  the  variable 
moves  in  a  certain  region  of  the  plane  is  called  by  Cauchy 
synectic  in  this  region.  Eneye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  72. 

Synectic  cause.    See  cause,  l.—Svnectic  function,  a 

continuous,  finite,  and  uniform  function. 
synecticity  (sin-ek-tis'i-ti),  n.      [<  synecUc  + 

-ity.]    The  character  ol  being  synectic. 
synedral  (si-ne'dral),  a.     [<  synedr-ous  +  -al.] 

In  iot.,  growing  on'the  angle  of  a  stem,  as  leaves 

or  other  parts. 
synedrial  (si-ned'ri-al),  a.  [<  synedri-um  +  -al.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synedrium. 

The  respect  in  which  the  synedrial  president  was  held 
rapidly  increased.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Xin.  428. 

synedrion,  synedrium  (si-ned'ri-on, -um),  n.; 
pi.  synedria  (-a).  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  avviSpiov,  an  assem- 
bly, <  avvedpog,  sitting  together:  see  synedrozis. 
Hence  the  Heb.  form  represented  by  sanhe- 
drim.] An  assembly,  especially  a  judicial  or 
representative  assembly;  a  sanhedrim. 

Alas  I  how  unworthy,  how  incapable  am  I  to  censure 
the  proceedings  of  that  great  senate,  that  high  synedrion, 
wherein  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  state  is  epitomised? 
Howell,  Vindication  of  Himself,  1677  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI. 
[128).    (Dairies.) 

The  common  assertion  indeed  that  the  syned/rium  was 
at  that  time  practically  composed  of  scribes  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  known  facts  of  the  case ;  the  synedriutn  at 
that  time  waa  a  political  and  not  a  scholastic  authority. 

!.  Brtt.,  XIII.  424. 


synedrous  (si-ne'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avvedpog,  sit- 
ting together,  <  avv,  together,  +  cdpa,  seat:  see 
synedral.]    In  hot.,  same  as  synedral. 

synema  (si-ne'ma),  n. ;  pi.  synemata  (-ma-ta). 
[For  *synnenna;'<  Gr.  Av,  with,  together,  + 
vij/ia,  a  thread.]  In  bot,  the  column,  of  com- 
bined filaments  in  a  monadelphous  flower,  as 
in  the  common  mallow. 

synentognath  (si-nen'tog-nath),  n.  A  fish  of 
the  suborder  Synentognathi. 

Synentognathi  (sin-en-tog'na-thi),  n.^l.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  criuj,  together,  +  evrdg,  within,  +  yvaSog,  jaw.] 
A  suborder  of  teleocephalous  or  physoolistous 
fishes  with  the  branchial  arches  well  developed, 
the  third  and  fourth  superior  pharyngeals  much 
enlarged,  and  the  inferior  pharyngeals  ooossi- 
fied.  It  includes  the  families  Scomleresocidae 
(or  Exocwtidse)  and  Selonidse. 

synentognathous  (sin-en-tog'na-thus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Synentognathi,  or  having  their 
characters. 

syneresis,  synseresis  (si-ner'e-sis),  n.  [=  F. 
synerdse  =  Sp.  sineresis  =  Pg.  syneresis  =  It.  sine- 
resi,  <  LL.  synseresis,  <  Gr.  avvaipeaig,  a  taking  or 
drawing  together,  syneresis,  <  avvaipeiv,  grasp 
or  seize  together,  <  aim,  together,  +  alpelv,  take, 
seize:  see  heresy.]  In  gram.,  the  contraction 
of  two  syllables  or  two  vowels  into  one ;  es- 
pecially, contraction  of  two  vowels  so  as  to 
form  a  diphthong,  as  ne'er  for  never,  Atreides  for 
Atreides. 
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synergetic  (sin-6r-jet'ik) ,  o.  [<  Gr.  awepyirriKig, 
cooperative,  <ffWE/Dyeiv,  coBperate:  see  synergy.] 

Working   together;    coBperating Synergetic 

muscles,  those  muscles  which  collectively  subserve  a 
certain  kind  of  movement—  for  example^  flexor  muscles 
of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  etc. 

synergida  (si-ner'ji-da),  n.;  pi.  synergidse  (-de). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  avvepyof,  working  together,  +  <da.] 
In  'bat.,  either  of  the  two  cells  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  embryo-sao,  and  forming,  with  the 
oSsphere,  the  so-called  egg-apparatus :  usually 
in  the  plural. 

A  uninucleate  cell  without  oosphere,  synergidx,  or  an- 
tipodal vesicle.  Nature,  XIJL  266. 

synerndal  (si-ner'ji-dal),  a.  [<  synergida  + 
-al.]  In  hot,  of  the  nature  of,  resembling,  or 
belonging  to  synergidse. 

synergism  (sin'er-jizm),  n.  [<  synerg-y  +  -ism.'] 
In  tJieol.,  the  doctrme  that  there  are  two  efficient 
agents  in  regeneration,  namely  the  human  will 
and  the  divine  Spirit,  which,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  cooperate.  This  theory  accordingly 
holds  that  the  soul  has  not  lost  in  the  fall  all  inclination 
toward  holines^  nor  all  power  to  seek  for  it  under  the 
influence  of  ordinary  motives. 

synergist  (sin'er-jist),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  syner- 
giste;  <  synerg-y  +  -i«*.]  I.  n.  In  theoL,  one 
who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  synergism :  spe- 
cifically used  to  designate  one  of  a  party  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  held  this  doctrine. 

Melanchthon  .  .  .  was  suspected  [ot  having  introduced] 
a  doctrine  said  to  be  nearly  similar  to  that  called  Semi- 
Felagian,  according  to  which  grace  communicated  to 
adult  persons  so  as  to  draw  them  to  God  required  a  cor- 
responding action  of  their  own  freewill  in  order  to  be- 
come effectual.  Those  who  held  this  tenet  were  called 
synergists.      Hallam,  Introd.  to  Literature  of  Europe,  ii.  2. 

II.  a.  Synergistic.  ^ 

The  problem  took  a  new  form  in  the  Synergist  contro- 
versy, which  discussed  the  nature  of  the  flrst  impulse  in 
conversion.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  86. 

synergistic  (sin-6r-jis'tik),  a.  [<  synergist  + 
■4c.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  synergism;  of  the 
nature  of  synergism :  as,  the  synergistic  contro- 
versjr  (a  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  regarding  synergism). 

They_  seem  to  be  logically  cognate  rather  with  various 
synergistic  types  of  belief.      Bitliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  265. 

2.  Working  together;  cooperating. 

synergistical  (sin-6r-jis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  synergis- 
tic +  -al.]    Synergistic. 

SynergUS  (si-ner'gus),  n.  [NL.  (Hartig,  1840),  < 
Gr.  awepyOQ,  working  together :  see  synergy.]  A 
notable  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
cynipidous  subfamily  Inguilinse,  the  species  of 
which  are  guests  or  commensals  in  the  galls  of 
true  gall-makers  of  the  same  family.  The  parap- 
sidal  grooves  of  the  thorax  converge  behind ;  the  second 
abdominal  segment  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  the  female  antennee  have  fourteen,  the  male  fifteen 
joints.    Twelve  species  are  known  in  the  United  States. 

synergy  (sin'er-ji),  n. ;  pi.  synergies  (-jiz).  [< 
Gr.  awspyia,  joint  work,  assistance,  help,  <  aw- 
epyelv,  work  together,  <  avvEpydg,  worfing  to- 
gether, <  aiv,  together,  +  *Epyetv,  work:  see 
worlc.  Cf.  energy.]  A  correlation  or  concourse 
of  action  between  different  organs. 

Actions  are  the  energies  of  organs,  and  the  synergies 
of  groups  of  organs. 

G.  B.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Lite  and  Mind,  I.  iL  §  30. 

synesis  (sin'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  avvEoiq,  un- 
derstanding, intelligence,  knowledge,  also  a 
coining  together,  union,  <  awdvai  (ind.  avubiiJii), 
understand,  perceive,  put  together,  <  aiv,  to- 
gether, +  Ihac,  send,  let  go.  The  derivation 
given  by  Plato,  <  awihat  (ind.  aiwEcju),  go  or 
come  together,  <  avv,  together,  +  Uvai  (ind. 
el/ii),  go,  is  erroneous.]  In  gram,  and  rhet., 
construction  according  to  the  sense,  in  viola- 
tion of  strict  syntax. 

synesthesia,  n.    See  synsesthesia. 

synett,  synettet,  n.  In  her.,  a  cygnet:  an  old 
term,  in  the  plural,  for  several  small  or  young 
swans  charged  together  upon  a  scutcheon  or 
bearing. 

synethere  (sin'e-ther),  n.  [=  F.  syneth^e,  < 
NL.  Synetheres,  q.  v.]  A  species  of  the  genus 
Synetheres;  a  coendoo. 

Synetheres  (si-neth'e-rez),  n.  [NL.  (Fr6d.  Cu- 
vier,1822;  ieaXljF.-pi.,synetherds);  etym.notap- 
parent.]  The  typical  genus  of  %«eaerj»ias.  itin- 
cludes  Neotropical  arboreal  prehensile-tailed  porcupines, 
closely  related  to  Sphingurus,  but  differing  in  the  broad 
and  highly  arched  frontal  region,  and  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  spines.  The  name  was  proposed  by  F.  Cuvier  in 
1822,  when  hedivided  the  American  porcupines  into  i^etAi- 
zon,  Synetheres,  and  Sphingurus.    Cercolaoes  is  a  synonym 

Synetherinae  (si-neth-e-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Synetheres  +  -imx.]  A  subfamily  of  Hystridase, 
typified  by  the  genus  Synetheres,  having  the 
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tail  prehensile  and  all  four  feet  four-toed:  so 
named  (after  Synetherina  of  Qervais,  1852)  by 
J.  A.  Allen  in  1877.  Also  called  Sphingurinse 
and  Cercoldbinse. 

synetherine  (si-neth'e-rin),  o.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Synetiierinss ;  sphingurine; 
cereolabine. 
II.  n.  A  synethere. 

Syngamidse  (sin-gam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Syn^ 
gamus  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  nematoid  worms, 
typified  by  the  genus  Syngamus. 

Syngamus  (sing'ga-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Siebold),  < 
G-r.  aUi,  together, '+  yii/jof,  marriage.]  In  Ver- 
mes, a,  genus  of  nematoids  or  strongyles,  be- 
longing to  the  family  StrongyUdx,  or  made  type 
of  the  SyngamidsB:  same  as  Sclerostoma,  1. 
They  infest  various  animals.  8.  trachealis 
causes  in  fowls  the  disease  called  gapes. 

Ssrngenesia  (sin-je-ne'si-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
(rfiv,  together,  +  y^veuif,  generation.  Cf.  syn- 
genesis.'] The  nineteenth  class  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Lumasus,  the  Compositse 
of  the  natural  system,  the  name  alluding  to 
their  united  anthers,  which  thence  are  now 
called  syngenesious.  There  are,  aocordtag  to  him,  6 
orders,  namely  Polygmnia  eegualia,  Pdlygamia  superfiva, 
Polygarma  fruslranea,  Pdlygamla  neeessaria,  Potygamiia 
segregata,  and  Mtmogamia.  The  thistle,  tansy,  daisy,  south- 
ernwood, sunflower,  and  marigold  are  examples.  See  Com- 
poeitx,  and  cut  under  etwmffn. 

syngenesian  (sin-je-ne'shan),  a.  [<  Syngenesia 
+  -an.]    In  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  class 


Syngenesious  Flowers  of  Senecio  Jacobaa, 

I,  floret,  magnified ;  a,  section  of  floret, 

magnified. 


syngenesious  (sin-je-ne'shus),  a,  [As  Byngene- 
sia -^^ -ous.]  1.  In  6o<.,  united  by  the  edges  in- 
to a  ring,  as  the 
anthers  of  Com- 
positee,  etc. ; 
also  (said  of 
stamens  or  of 
flowers),  having 
the  anthers  so 
united.  —  3.  In 
ornith.,  syndac- 
tyl,  as  the  foot 
of  a  kingfisher. 
See  cut  under 
syndaclyl. 

syngenesis  (sin- 
jen'e-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  aiv, 
together,  -I-  yeve- 
fftf,  generation.] 
Eeproduotion  in  which  a  male  and  a  female  take 
part,  one  furnishing  spermatozoa  and  the  other 
an  ovum,  so  that  the  substance  of  the  embryo  is 
actually  derived  from  both  parents.  This  is  the 
rule,  perhaps  without  exception,  in  sexual  generation,  and 
opposes  the  view  of  the  spermists,  that  the  emhryo  comes 
from  the  male  element^  for  the  development  of  which  the 
female  furnishes  only  the  nidus,  and  that  of  the  ovulists, 
that  the  embryo  is  derived  entirely  from  the  female,  the 
male  principle  affording  only  the  requisite  stimulus  to 
development.  As  a  doctrine  or  theory,  one  form  of  syn- 
genesis supposes  every  germ  to  contain  the  germs  of  all 
generations  to  come,  and  is  opposed  to  epigenesis. 

The  theory  of  syn&eTiesis,  which  considers  the  embryo  to 
be  the  product  of  both  male  and  female,  is  as  old  as  Em- 
pedocles.  G.  H.  Lewes^  Aristotle,  p.  S63. 

Growth,  therefore,  was,  on  this  hypothesis  [of  BuSon's], 
a  process  partly  of  simple  evolution,  and  partly  of  what 
has  been  termed  synffeneeie.  HiaHey,  Evol.  in  Biol. 

syngenetic  (sin-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  syngenesis,  af- 
ter genetic.]  Reproduced  by  means  of  both 
parents,  male  and  female ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
syngenesis:  as,  a  syngenetic  process;  a  synge- 
netic theory. 

Syngeneticeae  (sin"je-ne-tis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  syngenetic]  A  small  family  of  phseosporous 
algSB  of  doubtful  nature,  embracing  two  genera 
— Hyd/rurus,  with  a  slimy  filamentous  thallus 
a  foot  long,  growing  in  fresh  running  water, 
and  Chromophyton,  which  is  epiphytic  within 
the  cells  of  Sphagnum  and  other  aquatic  mosses. 

syngenite  (sin'je-nit),  n.  [So  called  because 
related  to  polyhalite ;  <  Grr.  avyyev^c,  born  with, 
congenital,  <  mm,  with,  +  yiyveadai,  be  bom.]  A 
hydrous  sulphate  of  calcium  and  potassium,  oc- 
curring in  monoclinic  crystals  which  are  color- 
less or  milky-white.  It  is  found  in  cavities  in 
rock-salt  at  Kalusz  in  Galicia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary.   Also  called  kaluszite. 

Syngnatha(sing'na-tha),».i)Z.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802),  <  Gr.  avv,  togett'er,  -1-  -yvaBoc,  jaw.]  An 
order  of  myriapods,  the  carnivorous  oentipeds; 
the  Chilopoda:  so  called  from  the  conformation 
of  the  mouth-parts  in  comparison  with  Chilog- 
natha. 

Syngnathi  (sing'na-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Syngnathus, q.v.]  Inicfe<A., asuborderof lopho- 
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branch  fishes  having  a  fistulous  snout  and  no 
ventral  fins,  as  the  pipe-fishes,  sea-horses,  and 
related  forms.  See  Mippocampidee,  Syngnath- 
idee. 

Syngnathidse  (sing-nath'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Syngnathus  +  -idx.]  A  family  of  lophobran- 
chiate  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Syngnathus, 
to  which  different  limits  have  been  assigned, 
(a)  In  the  earlier  systems,  including  the  sea-horses  or 
Hippoca/mpUse  with  the  true  SyngnalMise.  (6)  In  Gill's 
system  of  classification,  limited  to  those  pipe-fishes  which 
■have  the  body  long  and  straight  and  the  tail  not  prehen- 
sile, thus  excluding  the  Hippocampidm.  See  cut  under 
pipe-fish. 

syngnathoid  (sing'na-thoid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Syng- 
nathus +  -oid.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  "*■"" 
nathidse,  or  having  their  characters. 
II,  n.  A  &shot  the  Umily  SyngnatMdx, 

syngnathous  (sing'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL,  *i_  _ 
nathus,  adj.,  <  Gr.  aim,  together,  +  yv&6oc,  jaw.] 
1.  In  Myriapoda,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Syng- 
natha;  chilopod,  as  a  oentiped. —  2.  In  ichth., 
having  the  jaws  united  and  drawn  out  into  a 
tubular  snout,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Syngnathidse. 

Syngnathus  (sing'na-thus),  n.  [NL.  (Artedi, 
1738 ;  Linneeus) :  see  syngnathous.]  A  genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Syngnathidse. 
It  originally  included  all  the  species  of  the  modern  fami- 
lies Syngnathidse  and  Hippocmnpidse,  but  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  about  30  species  of  the  former  family.  See 
cut  xmdffcpipe-figh. 

syngoniolum  (sing-go-nid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  syngo- 
nidia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cim,  together,  +  NL. 
gonidium,  q^.  v.]  In  tot.,  a  platygonidium ;  an 
agglomeration  of  gonidia  connected  together 
by  a  rdembrane. 

S;nigonie»  (sing-go-ni'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A. 
Engler,  1887),  <  Syrigonium  +  -ese.]  A  subtribe 
of  plants,  of  the  order  Aracese  and  tribe  Colo- 
cdsioidese,  consisting  of  two  American  genera, 
Syngonium  (the  type)  and  Porphyrospatha. 

syngonimium  (sing-go-nim'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  syngo- 
nimia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiiv,  together,  +  NL. 
gonimium,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  an  agglomeration  of 
gonimia.    See  gonimium,  gonidium. 

Syngonium  (sing-go'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (Schott, 
1829),  so  called  from  the  united  fruit;  <  Gr.  aiiy- 
yovog,  born  together,  cognate,  <  aim,  together,  + 
yiyveoBai,  be  born.]  A  genus  of  monoeotyledo- 
nous  plants,  of  the  order  Aracese,  type  of  the 
subtribe  Syngoniese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  climb- 
ing shrubby  stem,  stamens  connate  into  a  prismatic  body, 
and  coherent  ovaries  with  anatropous  basilar  ovules  soli- 
tary in  their  one  or  two  cells.  The  fruit  is  a  mucilagi- 
nous syncarp,  composed  of  coalescent  berries  with  black 
obovoid  seeds  without  albumen,  and  mainly  composed  of 
the  large  embryo.  There  are  about  10  species,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  to 
Brazil.  They  are  irregular  climbers,  rooting  at  the  nodes, 
and  there  bearing  long-stalked  leaves,  the  earlier  arrow- 
shaped,  the  later  three-  to  nine-divided.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  a  monoecious  spadix,  the  staminate  part  club- 
shaped  and  much  longer,  borne  in  a  still  longer  spathe, 
which  consists  of  an  ovoid  persistent  tube  and  a  shell- 
shaped,  flnally  reflexed,  and  deciduous  upper  section. 
8.  auritum,  long  cultivated  under  the  name  Caladium,  is 
known  in  Jamaica  as  fimfingeTt  from  its  flve-parted  leaves. 

syngraph  (sing'graf),  n.  [<  L.  syngrapha,  <  Gr. 
avyypaf^,  a  written  contract,  a  bond,  a  cove- 
nant, <;  avyypdfeiv,  note  down,  draw  up  (a  con- 
tract, etc.),  <  aim,  together,  4-  ypd^eiv,  write.] 
A  writing  signed  by  both  or  all  the  parties  to 
a  contract  or  bond. 

I  went  to  court  this  evening,  and  had  much  discourse 
with  Dr.  Basiers,  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains,  the  greate 
traveller,  who  shew'd  me  the  syngrapha  and  original  sub- 
scriptions of  divers  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  Asian  Churches 
to  our  Confession.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  29, 1662. 

synldrosis  (sin-i-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiv, 
with,  together,  +  ISp&g,  sweat,  perspiration.] 
A  concurrent  sweating. 

Synistatat  (sin-is-ta'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1775),  irreg.  <  Gr.  awu!T{6.vai),  set  together  (see 
system),  +  -ataK]  A  division  of  insects  with 
biting  mouth-parts,  containing  those  whose 
maxillea  are  connate  with  the  labium,  and  cor- 
responding in  part  to  the  Neuroptera. 

synizesis  (sin-i-ze'sis),  n.;  pi.  synigeses  (-sez). 
[<  L.  synizesis,  <  Gr.  aml^ijaig,  a  collapse,  a  con- 
traction of  two  vowels  into  one,  <  amt^iveiv,  col- 
lapse, shrink  up,  <  avv,  together,  -I-  l^dvecv,  set- 
tle down,  sink  in,  <  l^eiv,  seat,  place,  sit  down.] 
1 .  In  mea. ,  closure  of  the  pupil ;  an  obliteration 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  causing  a  total  loss  of 
vision. — 2.  In  gram.,  the  combination  into  one 
syllable  of  two  vowels  that  would  not  form  a 
diphthong. 

Sjmnett,  n.    Same  as  sennet^. 

synneurosist  (sin-nu-r6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ow- 
vsipaacg,  a  joining,  union  by  sinews,  <  aiv,  to- 
gether, +  vevpov,  a  sinew,  tendon,  nerve :  see 
nerve.]    In  anat.,  connection  of  parts,  as  mov- 


^-^t?^ 


Synocil  of  a  Sponge  (highly  magnified, 
in  section). 
^,  synocil ;  t.  an  undifferentiated  tissue- 
cell  ;  ^,  multipolar  ganglion-cells. 
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able  joints,  by  means  of  ligaments :  same  as 
syndesmosis.  [The  word  belongs,  like  afonewrotCt,  to  a 
nomenclature  in  which  nerve  was  not  distinguished  from 
sinew,  tendon,  or  ligament.] 

synocha  (sin'o-kS,),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  (sc.  febris, 
fever)  of  synochus,  oontmued :  see  »ynochus.] 
A  continued  fever. 

synochal  (sin'o-kal),  a.  [<  synocha  +  -al.]  In 
med.,  of  or  pertaining  to  synocha— synochal 
fever.    Same  as  synocha. 

synochoid  (sin'6-koid),  a.  [<  synochus  +  -oid.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  synochus — Ssm- 
ochold  fever.    See/eueri. 

synochus  (sin'o-kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  G-r.  aiivoxoi, 
joined  together,  continued,  <  awtx^iv,  hold  to- 
gether, in  pass,  be  continuous,  <  aim,  together, 
-t-  Ex^Lv,  hmd.]    A  continued  fever. 

synocil  (sin'o-sil),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiyv,  with,  +  -o-  + 
NL.  milium),  on  model  of  cnidocil.]  A  fila- 
mentous forma- 
tion of  certain 
sponges,  sup- 
posed to  be  a 
sense-organ,per- 
haps  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  eye.  It 
consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  multipolar 
cells,  each  having 
one  of  the  poles 
drawn  out  into  a 
long  fllament,  these 
filaments  being  bun- 
dled In  a  cylinder  or 
narrowcone  suggest- 
ing therod-and-cone 
layer  of  the  retina, 
it.  wn  LmMnfM. 

synocreate  (si- 
nok're-at),  a.  [< 
Gr.  ttin),  together, 
+  E.  ocreafe.]  In 
bot.,  uniting  together  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stem  from  the  leaf,  and  inclosing  the  stem 
in  a  sheath:  noting  stipules  so  characterized. 
Compare  ocreate,  2. 

synod  (sin'od),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  synode, 
sinode;  <  I*!  synode  =  Sp.  sinodo  =  Pg.  synodo 
=  It.  sinodo,  <  L.  synodus,  <  Gr.  ahvodos,  a  com- 
ing together,  an  assembly,  meeting,  synod,  < 
aim,  together,  -I-  6S6g,  way,  road.  Cf.  exode,  exo- 
dus.] 1.  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  or  other 
church  delegates  duly  convoked,  pursuant  to 
the  law  of  the  church,  for  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  an  ecclesias- 
tical council.  Synods  or  councils  are  of  five  kinds- 
ecumenical,  general,  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan. 
For  definition  of  their  several  characteristics,  see  coun- 
cil, 7. 

Why  should  you  have  a  ^nod,  when  you  have  a  Convo- 
cation already,  which  Is  a  Synod  f 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  108. 
Twice  a  year.  In  accordance  with  the  canonical  institu- 
tions of  Christian  antiquity,  had  it  been  ordered  of  old  in 
an  English  Council  that  every  bishop  and  his  priests  should 
meet  together  in  synad;  the  common  form  of  proceeding 
which  was  used  in  these  early  clerical  gemotes  is  believed 
to  be  still  extant.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 
They  [the  bishops)  had  large  estates  which  they  held  of 
the  king,  seats  in  the  nation^  council,  preeminence  in  the 
national  synod,  and  places  in  the  general  councils  of  the 
church.  StiMs,  Const  Hist.,  §  378. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Presbyterian  churches,  the 
court  which  ranks  above  the  presbytery,  and 
either  is  subordinate  to  a  general  assembly  (as 
in  most  of  the  larger  denominations)  or  is  it- 
self the  supreme  court  of  the  church,  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  presbyteries  of  the  whole  church  are  grouped 
iuto  synods,  each  of  which  comprises  all  the  parishes  or 
congregations  of  a  particular  district.  The  members  of 
the  s^nod  are  in  most  cases  the  members  of  all  the  pres- 
byteries within  its  bounds ;  but  in  some  churches  the  court 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  presbyteries. 

3.  A  meeting,  convention,  or  council. 

Had  a  parliament 
Of  fiends  and  furies  in  a  synod  sat. 
And  devis'd,  plotted,  parlied,  and  contriv'd, 
They  scarce  could  second  this. 
Beywood,  Fan-  Maid  of  the  West(Works,  ed.  1874,  II.  860). 
Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate, 
Synod  of  gods  I  MUton,  P.  L.,  U.  891. 

4.  In  astron.,  a  conjunction  of  two  or  more 
planets  or  stars. 

To  the  blanc  moon 
Her  ofllce  they  prescribed ;  to  the  other  five 
Then-  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 
In  sextile,  square,  or  trine,  ind  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.  MUton,  P.  L.,  x.  661. 

^2K^  Oovemlng  Synod  (of  all  the  Eussias),  a  synod 
which  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Eus- 
sian  Church.  It  consists  of  several  metropolitans  and 
other  prelates  and  officials— the  chief  procurator  of  the 
synod  representing  the  czar.  It  was  instituted  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1721,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  patriarch 
of  Moscow.  The  last  patriarch  had  died  about  1700,  and 
Peter  would  not  allow  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
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thinking  the  power  of  the  patriarchal  ofBce  too  great. 
The  orthodox  national  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
Is  also  governed  by  a  synod  of  archbishops  and  bishops. 
Independent  of  any  patriarch.— Mixed  synod,  a  synod 
composed  of  clergy  and  laity.— Robber  synod.  Same  as 
Lalrod'niwm,  2. 
synodal  (sin'od-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  synodalis, 
<  synodus,  synod:  see  synod.']  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  proceeding  from  a  synod;  synodical. 

Synodal  declarations  pronounced  such  ordinations  in- 
valid. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  196. 

Ordinance,  provincial  or  eynodal. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

Synodal  examiner,  in  the  Rom.  Calh.  Ch.,  an  ecclesias- 
tic appointed  by  a  diocesan  synod  to  examine  into  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  benefices. — Synodal  let- 
ter.   See  IvU'i,  2. 

II.  n.  It.  A  payment  made  by  the  clergy  to 
their  hishop  at  the  time  of  their  attendance  at 
the  synod. 

You  do  not  pay  your  procurations  only,  but  our  cathe- 
draticals  and  synodate  also. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp,  Williams,  ii.  64.  (,Davies,  under  catlie- 

Idratlcal.) 

2.  A  constitution  made  in  a  provincial  or  dio- 
cesan synod. 

This  godly  and  decent  Order  .  .  .  hath  been  so  altered 
...  by  planting  in  .  .  .  Legends  with  multitude  of  He- 
eponds,  .  .  .  Commemorations,  and  Synodalg. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  [English],  Concerning  the 
[Service  of  the  Church. 

synodianf  (si-no'di-an),  n,  [.<  synod  +  -icm.'] 
A  member  of  a  synod. 

Of  such  as  dislike  the  Synod,  none  falls  heavier  upon  it 
than  a  London  divine,  charging  the  synodians  to  have  taken 
a  previous  oath  to  condemn  the  opposite  party  on  what 
termes  soever.  FuUer,  Ch.  Hist.,  X.  v.  5. 

synodic  (si-nod'ik),  a.     [<  L.  synodicus,  <  Gr. 

avvoSiKdc,  <  avvoSoQ,  a  synod:  see  synod.']    Same 

as  synodical. 
synodical  (si-nod'i-kal),  a.     [<  synodic  +  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  transacted  in  a  synod:  as, 
synodical  proceedings  or  forms. 

As  there  were  no  other  synods  in  the  days  of  Uniformity 
than  the  convocations  of  the  clergy,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  resort  to  them  wherever  it  has  been  desirable  to  dignify 
any  measure  of  the  Reformation  by  alleging  for  it  ^nodi- 
ou  authority.         R.  TF.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xxL 

2.  In  astron.,  pertaining  to  a  conjunction  or  two 
successive  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
—Synodical  month.  See  month,  1.— Synodical  revo- 
lution of  a  planet,  with  respect  to  the  sun,  the  period 
which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  conjunctions  or 
oppositions.  The  period  of  the  synodical  revolution  of 
Mercury  is  115  days,  that  of  Venus  is  684,  that  of  Mars 
780,  that  of  Jupiter  398,  that  of  Saturn  378,  that  of  Uranus 
870,  and  that  of  Neptune  367}. 

synodically  (si-nod'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  By  the 
authority  of  a  synod. 

The  Spirit  of  Ood  hath  directed  us  ...  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  church,  that  in  plenary  council  and  assem- 
bly she  may  synodically  determine  controversies. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  n.  341. 

2.  In  a  synod;  so  as  to  form  a  synod. 

Dionysins,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  (wrote,  very  prob- 
ably, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  clergy  synodically 
convened),  .  ,  .  explains  the  doctrine. 

Waterland,  Works,  II.  viii. 

synodist  (sin'od-ist),  ■«.  [<  synod  +  ^st]  One 
who  adheres  to  a  synod. 

These  synodists  thought  fit  in  Latin  as  yet  to  vail  their 
decrees  from  vulgar  eyes.  Fuller.    {Imp.  Diet) 

synod-mant  (sin'qd-man), «.  1.  Araemberofa 
synod.  (S. -BMiter,!&udibras,  II.  iii. — 2.  Same  as 
synodsman. 

Synodontidse  (sin-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Synodus  (-odont-)  4-  -idse.]  A  family  of  inio- 
mous  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Synodus. 
The  body  is  long  and  cigar-shaped,  covered  with  regular 
scales  and  without  phosphorescent  spots ;  the  mouth  is 
deeply  cleft ;  its  upper  arch  is  formed  by  the  elongated 


Synodontidat. —  A  lizard-fish  {_T*''*^^if^ocephalHS  myops). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

intermaxillaries ;  and  the  supramaxillaries  are  rudimen- 
tary or  absent.  The  dorsal  fin  is  short  and  submedian, 
the  anal  moderate,  the  pectorals  are  well  developed,  and 
the  ventrals,  also  well  developed,  are  not  tar  behind  the 
pectorals.  The  species  chiefly  inhabit  the  tropical  and 
warm  seas ;  six  reach  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  four 
on  the  eastern  and  two  on  the  western  coast.  Also  Sauri- 
da,  Saurina. 

Synodontinse  f sin^o-don-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [<  Syno- 
dtis  (-odont-)  +  -irise.]  The  Synodontidee  as  a 
subfamily  of  Scopelidse. 
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Synodontis  (sin-6-don'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817),  <  Gr.  aim,  together,  +  bSob^  (bSovr-)  =  B. 
tooth.]  A  genus  of  African  Siluridse,  having 
nearly  20  species,  as  the  shall,  S.  schal. 

synodsmant  (sin'odz-man),  n.  A  questman  or 
sidesman  (see  these  words).     [Rare.] 

Synodus  (sm'6-dus),  n.  [NL.  (Gronovius,  1763 ; 
Bloch  and  Schneider,  1801),  <  Gr.  ciru,  together, 
-f-  biovq  =  E.  tooth.]  1.  In  ichth.,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Synodontidee :  later 
(1817)  called  Saurus.  it  contains  the  lizard-fishes  or 
snake-fishes,  as  S.  foetens,  the  sand-pike  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  and  5.  limocepe  of  the  opposite  coast. 
Another  species,  usually  included  in  this  genus,  is  also 
separated  as  Traehinoeephaltts  myope.  See  cut  under  Sy- 
nodontidse. 
2t.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.    Latreille,  1824. 

synoeceosis  (si-ne-se-6'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  amoiKsia- 
<T4f,  association,  <  avvoucciovv,  unite  as  friends  or 
kinsmen,  <  aiiv,  together,  +  olneiovv,  make  one's 
own,  <  o'lKelog,  belonging  to  one's  house,  <  oUog, 
a  house:  see  economy.]  Inrhet.,  combination 
of  statements  seemingly  contradictory:  as,  "A 
miser  owns  what  he  owns  as  little  as  what  he 
does  not  own." 

synoecious,  synecious  (si-ne'shius),  a.  [<  Gr. 
cvvoida,  a  living  or  dwelling  together,  <  avvoiKO(, 
living  in  the  same  house,  living  together,  <  qmoi- 
Kclv,  five  together,  <  ahv,  together,  -I-  olicelv,  live, 
dwell,  <  olKog,  house.]  In  lot. :  (a)  Having  male 
and  female  flowers  in  one  head,  as  is  common 
in  the  Composites.  (6)  Having  male  and  female 
organs  in  the  same  receptacle,  as  many  mosses. 

Synoecus  (si-ne'kus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  Gould,  1842, 
in  the  form  Synoicus),^  Gr.  aiivoiKo;,  living  toge- 
ther:  see  synoedous.]  1,  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of 
quails,  peculiar  to  the  Australian  region.  Several 
species  are  described,  as  8.  austrcdis,  S,  sordidus,  S.  die- 
mensis,  and  S.  cervinua.  They  are  known  as  swamp-qiia^. 
2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Tespidee.    Sausswre,  1852. 

synomosy  (sin'o-mo-si),  n.;  pi. synomosies  (-siz). 
[<  Gr.  avvufioala,  a  conspiracy,  an  oath-bound 
league,  <  mwouwvai,  swear  along  with,  <  aiiv,  to- 
gether, -1-  b/xvwat,  swear,  afSrm  by  oath.]  Sworn 
brotherhood;  conspiracy;  also,'a  secret  society; 
a  league  or  association  imder  bath;  a  band  of 
conspirators. 

synonym  (sin'o-nim),  n.  [Also  synonyme  (for- 
merly also,  as'-L.,  in  plural  synonyma,  some- 
times used  as  an  E.  singular) ;  <  F.  synonyme  = 
Sp.  sindnimo  =  Pg.  synonymo  =  It.  sinonimo,  < 
L.  synonymwm,  <  Gr.  avv6vv/xov,  a  word  having 
the  same  meaning  with  another,  neut.  of  owii- 
vv/xoc,  having  the  same  name  or  meaning,  <  avv, 
together,  +  bvo/m,  name :  see  onym.  Cf .  anonym, 
antonym,  homonym,  etc.]  1.  A  word  having 
the  same  signification  as  another;  one  of  two 
or  more  words  which  have  the  same  meaning; 
by  extension,  a  word  having  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  another ;  one  of  two  or  more  words 
which  in  use  cover  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
same  ground :  the  opposite  of  antonym. 

Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  substitute  one 
synonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

Syrumyms  are  words  of  like  significance  in  the  main, 
but  with  a  certain  unlikeness  as  welL 

Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  173. 

2.  A  word  of  one  language  which  corresponds 
in  meaning  with  a  word  in  another  language. 
See  heteronym,  2,  paronym,  2,  and  the  quota- 
tion from  Camden  under  synonymize. — 3.  In 
nat.  hist.,  a  systematic  name  having  the  same, 
or  approximately  the  same,  meaning  or  ap- 
plication as  another  which  has  superseded  it ; 
a  technical  name  which,  by  the  rules  of  no- 
menclature, is  not  tenable.  The  question  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  generic  or  a  specific  name  depends  upon 
the  law  of  priority,  (a)  Botanists  take  1763,  the  year  of, 
the  publication  of  Linnseus's  "Species  Plantarum,"  as  the 
atarting-point  for  both  genera  and  species,  since  m  this 
publication  binomials  were  for  the  first  time  systemati- 
cally adopted.  The  naming  of  a  botanical  species  con- 
sists in  conferring  upon  it  two  appellations,  a  generic  and 
a  specific;  and  adequate  publication  consists  in  issuing 
a  printed  diagnosis  sufficient  to  identify  tlie  plant  with 
certainty.  The  earliest  name  conferred  after  the  above 
date  is  the  name  by  which,  according  to  the  law  of  pri- 
ority, the  plant  must  be  known,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  classification  is  correct ;  and  it  is  held  that  a 
strict  adherence  to  this  rule  is  essential  in  order  to  a 
stable  systematic  nomenclature.  Since  plants  have  often 
been  placed  in  a  wrong  genus,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  absolutely  first  specific  name  is  to  be  retained,  or  the 
first  that  was  used  with  the  right  genus  name ;  the  former 
is  the  accepted  alternative.  The  names  thus  discarded  are 
called  synonyms,  though  in  a  broader  sense  all  the  names 
from  which  the  selection  is  made  are  synonyms.  On  ac- 
count of  unsettled  usage  synonyms  must  often  be  quoted. 
In  obedience  to  the  law  of  priority,  Nuttall's  name  Carya, 
by  which  the  hickory  has  been  known  since  1818,  becomes 
a  synonym  of  Hicoria,  the  earlier  name  of  Bafinesque; 
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Nym/phsea  gives  way  to  Caitalia;  Adlvmia  etrr'hosa  of  Bafi- 
nesque to  Adlumiajungosa  of  Alton ;  TrdlliusAmericanact 
Muhlenberg  to  T.  laxus  of  Salisbuiy ;  etc.  (b)  ZoSlogists-  . 
usually  adopt  a  different  date  as  the  starting-point.  In  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  this  is  generally  1766, 
the  date  of  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  "Systema  Natures 
(with  an  express  exception  in  favor  of  the  genera(not  the 
species)  of  Brisson,  1760) ;  American  zoblogists  nearly  all 
start  from  1768,  the  date  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  work 
named.  This  diiference  of  dates  is  the  chief  incompati- 
bility of  two  schools  which  have  become  known  as  the 
English  and  the  American,  neither  of  which  has  thus  far 
yielded  the  point  to  the  other.  The  former  school  con- 
tends that  1766  (the  date  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "Sys- 
tema," revised  by  the  author  himself)  represents  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Linnean  binomial  system  in  zoology,  the 
earlier  editions  having  been  but  provisional  or  tentative ; 
the  latter  school  maintains  that  1768  is  the  date  when  that 
system  was  first  formally  and  consistently  applied  to  zo- 
ology. In  practice  the  whole  matter  of  synonyms  is  ex- 
tremely complicated  by  various  considerations  other  than 
the  single  question  of  priority  in  any  given  case — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  adequacy  or  exclusive  pertinence  of  the  diagno- 
sis upon  which  a  name  rests;  recognizabilityof  a  descrip- 
tion ;  acceptation  of  a  name  in  awide  or  a  narrow  sense  by 
different  authors ;  transference  or  cross-use  of  a  name  by 
different  authors ;  erroneous  identification  and  consequent 
wrong  applications  of  a  name ;  rejection  of  a  name  for  one 
of  several  different  reasons  and  introduction  of  another 
name  in  its  stead ;  the  question  whether  use  of  a  name  in 
botany  precludes  its  subsequent  use  in  zoology  (and  con- 
versely) ;  the  question  whether  the  same  name  can  be  an 
onym  in  more  than  one  of  the  numerically  enormous  or- ' 
ders  of  insects ;  and,  particularly,  the  biological  question  (a 
matter  necessarily  of  expert  opinion)  of  what  constitutes 
a  genus,  species,  subspecies,  etc.  To  all  the  above  consid- 
erations (besides  which  various  others  could  be  adduced) 
is  to  be  added  especially,  in  accounting  for  the  vast  num- 
ber of  synonyms  which  encumber  zoological  nomenclature, 
the  incessant  redescription  and  renaming  of  species  and 
genera  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  (or  ignoring  the  fact)  that 
they  had  been  named  before,  or  mistaking  them  for  valid 
when  they  are  not.  One  singular  class  of  synonyms  is  mere- 
ly verbal,  arising  from  corrections  of  malformed  words, 
which,  when  properly  respelled,  are  seen  to  be  literally 
identical  with  other  names  from  which  they  had  appeared 
different  by  the  misspelling ;  and  with  this  class  of  syno- 
nyms is  related  another,  arising  from  a  mere  difference  in 
termination  (as  of  gender,  for  example,  Fiffus  and  Pica), 
inflection,  etc.  (as  Syrwdtis,  Syrwdon,  Synodotdus,  Syrwdon- 
Us).  Literal  quibbles  of  this  sort  have  proved  so  frequent- 
ly vexations  that  the  American  school  has  declared  that 
a  word  must  subsist  precisely  as  originally  printed,  no 
matter  how  malformed  or  misspelled,  unless  a  typograph- 
ical error  be  manifest,  and  that  any  two  words  which  are 
differently  spelled  are  tenable  as  different  names,  if  the 
distinction  be  anything  more  or  other  than  mere  change  of 
termination  (as  -vt,  -a,  -um,  or-i(e«and  -iUs,  as  distinguish- 
ing grammatical  gender).  Irrespective  of  the  law  of  pri- 
ority, and  also  of  any  such  moot  points  as  are  above  cited, 
the  rules  of  nomenclature  require  (1)  that  no  specific  or 
subspecific  name  shall  be  used  twice  in  the  same  genus ; 
and  (2)  that  no  generic  name,  or  name  of  any  higher  group, 
shall  be  used  twice  in  the  animal  kingdom.  There  is  thus, 
theoretically,  but  a  single  onym  (tenable  binomial  desig- 
nation) of  every  species,  and  a  single  onym  of  every  genus 
or  higher  group — all  other  designations  being  in  every  case 
synonyms.  Practically,  however,  the  case  is  far  from  any 
such  simplicity  and  uniformity;  alternative  technical 
names  incessantly  recur  in  the  literature  of  zoology;  and 
the  synonymy  of  numberless  species,  genera,  etc.,  is  in  al- 
most inextricable  confusion.  The  number  of  synonyms 
in  zoblogy  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  onyms ;  most  species 
which  have  long  been  known  have  acquired  a  larger  num- 
ber of  New  Latin  synonyms  than  of  English  names ;  very 
many  have  been  placed  in  a  dozen  or  more  different  genera, 
and  have  been  described  under  as  many  dilf  erent  specific 
names — the  various  combinations  of  which  generic  and 
specific  designations  are  a  third  source  of  uncounted  syn- 
onyms. Such  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  have  resulted 
from  all  these  nomenclatural  vagaries  that  some  zoblo- 
gists do  not  hesitate  to  ignore  the  fundamental  law  of  pri- 
ority, and  continue  to  csdl  a  species  by  the  technical  name 
by  which  it  has  been  oftenest  called  already.  Such  con- 
sensus of  the  nomenclators  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
presenting  better-known  Instead  of  less-known  names. 
synonyma  (si-non'i-ma),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  syito- 
nymum,  a  synonym:  aSe  synonym.]   Synonyms. 

Infar.  As  I  am  the  state-scout,  you  may  think  me  an  in- 
former. 
Mast.  They  are  eynonyrrta. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  i.  2. 

[In  the  following  quotation  the  word  is  erroneously  treated 
as  a  singular,  with  an  English  plural  synonymas. 

All  the  synonymAJs  of  sadness  were  little  enough  to  ex- 
press this  great  weeping. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  74.) 

synonymalt  (si-non'i-mal),  a.  [<  synonym  + 
-al.]    Synonymous. 

synonymallyt  (si-non'i-mal-i),  adai.  Synony- 
mously. 

synonymatic  (si-non-i-mat'ik),  a.  [<  synonym 
+  -aUc^.]  Same  as  synonymic  or  synonymical, 
being  a  purer  form  of  these  words,  now  more 
frequently  employed  by  naturalists.  The  word 
differs  in  use  from  synonymous;  we  speak  of  a  synony- 
mjoUc  list  of  words  (as  the  several  synonyms  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal),  but  say  of  the  synonyms  themselves  that  they 
are  syrumynums. 

synonyme,  n.    See  synonym. 

synonymic  (sin-o-nim'ik),  a.     [=  F.  synony- 

mique;  as  synonym  +  Ac]     1.  Synonymous. — 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  synonyms. 

The  name  used  by  Doubleday  in  his  synonymic  lists  of 
British  Lepidoptera. 

Stainton,  British  Butterflies,  n.  447.    (Eneyc  Diet.) 


synonymical 

synonymical  (sm-o-nim'i-kal),  a.  [<  synonymic 
+  -al.'\     Synonymio. 

^ynonymicon  (sin-o-nim'i-kon),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
*aw<in>viwi6v,  neut.  of  *avv(jmi/UK6i,  an  assumed 
original  of  synonymic :  see  synonymic.']  A  dic- 
tionary of  synonymous  words.  TF.  Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

synonymies  (sin-o-nim'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  syno- 
nymic (see  -to).]  '  Same  as  synonymy. 

synonyimise,  v.  t.    See  synonymize. 

fynonymist  (si-non'i-mist),  n.  [<  synonym  + 
-ist.]  One  who  collects  and  explains  synonyms ; 
specifically,  in  nat.  hist.,  one  who  collects  the 
different  names  or  synonyms  of  animals  or 
plants. 

synonymity  (sin-o-nim'i-ti),  n.  [<  synonym  + 
-*<^.]  The  state  of  being  synonymous;  sy- 
nonymy. 

To  found  any  harmonic  theories  on  the  Sj/nonymxly  of 
tones  in  any  temperament,  when  there  is  known  to  he  no 
■synonymtty  in  nature,  and  when  the  artificial  synonymity 
thus  engendered  varies  from  temperament  to  tempera- 
ment, is  only  comparable  to  deducing  geometrical  conclu- 
sions from  the  mere  practical  construction  of  figures. 
Ellis,  in  Helmholtz's  Sensations  of  Tone,  App.,  p.  660. 

synonymize  (si-non'i-miz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
synonymized,  ppr.  synonymizing.  [<  synonym 
+  -i«e.]  To  express  by  words  of  the  same 
meaning:  express  the  meaning  of  by  an  equiva- 
lent in  the  same  or  another  language.  Also 
spelled  synonymise. 

This  word  "fortis"  wee  may  synoTvymize  after  all  these 
fashions:  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  couragious,  ad- 
uentrous,  brave,  hold,  daring,  intrepid. 

Ca/mden,  Kemains,  p.  42. 

synonymous  (si-non'i-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  am6m/ioQ, 
having  the  same  name  or  meaning:  see  syno- 
nym.] Having  the  character  of  a  synonym ;  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea ;  equivalent  in  meaning. 

You  are  to  banish  out  of  your  discourses  all  synony- 
mous terms,  and  unnecessary  multiplications  of  verbs  and 
nouns.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  253. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  practice  of  parsimony  as  low 
or  vicious,  [the  Bomans]  made  it  synonyrnous  even  with 
probity.  /  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

SynonjmiOUS  relates.    See  heteronymous  relates,  under 


synonymously  (si-non'i-mus-U),  adv.  In  a 
synonymous  manner;  in  the  same  sense ;  with 
the  same  meaning.    Imp.  Bid. 

synonymy  (si-non'i-mi),  n.;  pi.  synonymies 
(-miz).  [<  P.  synonymic  =  Sp.  sinonimia  =  Pg. 
synonimia  =  It.  sinonimia,  <  E.  synon/ymia,  <  Gr. 
amomipua,  likeness  of  name  or  meaning,  a  syn- 
onym, <  am^rm/iog,  having  like  name  or  mean- 
ing: see  synonym.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
synonymous,  or  of  expressing  the  same  mean- 
ing by  different  words.  Imp. Diet. — 2.  Inrhet., 
a  figure  by  which  words  of  the  same  meaning 
are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse. — 3t.  A  thing 
of  the  same  name. 
We  having  three  rivers  of  note  synonymies  with  her. 

Sdden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  ii. 

4.  A  system  of  synonyms ;  a  collection  of  syn- 
onyms; also,  the  study  of  synonyms;  the  use 
of  synonyms  in  expressing  different  shades  of 
meaning;  the  discrimination  of  synonyms;  es- 
pecially, in  nat.  hist,  the  sifting  of  synonyms 
to  determine  the  onyms.  In  botany  and  zoSlogy 
the  synonymy  of  a  species  of  plant  or  animal,  in  the  con- 
crete, is  a  list  of  the  several  different  names  which  have 
been  applied  to  it  by  its  various  describers  or  classifiers, 
implying  on  the  synonymist's  part  the  discrimination  not 
only  of  the  synonyms  of  the  species,  but  of  the  homonyms 
of  related  species,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  determining 
the  onym  of  each  species.  Thus,  Faieo  fuseus  and  Falco 
obscums  may  be  synonyms  of  one  and  the  same  species  of 
falcon,  yet  Falco  flaeus  may  be  a  homonym  of  two  differ- 
ent species  of  falcon,  and  it  may  be  that  neither  name  is 
the  onym  of  either  of  these  species.  Synonymy  in  natu- 
ral history  has  become  of  late  years  so  extensive  and  so 
intricate  that  probably  no  naturalist  has  mastered  the 
subject  beyond  the  line  of  some  one  narrow  specialty. 
Synonymatio  lists  for  single  species  extending  over  several 
pages  of  an  ordinary  book  are  of  no  infrequent  occurrence. 
See  synonym,  3. 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want  of  a  good 
Komenclature  were  long  felt  in  Botany,  and  are  still  felt 
in  Mineralogy.  The  attempts  to  remedy  them  by  Synony- 
mies are  very  ineffective,  for  such  comparisons  of  syno- 
nymes  do  not  supply  a  systematic  nomenclature. 

Whewell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  p.  Ixxv. 

S3rnophtlialmla  (sin-of-thal'mi-a),  n.     [<  Gr. 

aiiv,  together,  +  b^6a'A./i6Q,  eye.]   In  teratol.,  same 

as  cyclopia.    Also  synophthalmw. 
synophyty  (si-nof 'i-ti),  n.    In  hot. ,  the  cohesion 

of  several  embryos.     CooTce. 
synopsis  (si-nop'sis),  n. ;  pi.  synopses  (-sez).    [= 

Sp.  sinopsis  =  Pg.  synopsis  =  It.  smossi,  <  LL. 

synopsis,  <  Gr.  awofic,  a  general  view  (cf.  amo- 

pav,  fut.  awdfeadat,  see  the  whole  together,  see 

at  a  glance),  <  aiv,  together,  +  iipic,  view.]     1. 

A  summary  or  brief  statement  giving  a  general 
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view  of  some  subject;  a  compendium  of  heads 
or  short  paragraphs  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a 
view  of  the  whole  or  of  principal  parts  of  a  mat- 
ter under  consideration;  a  conspectus. 

That  the  reader  may  see  in  one  view  the  exactness  of  the 
method,  as  well  as  the  force  of  argument,  I  shall  here 
draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  this  epistle. 

Warlmrton,  On  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

I  am  now  upon  a  methodical  Sym^siso!  all  British  Ani- 
mals excepting  Insects,  and  it  will  be  a  general  Synops.  of 
Quadrupeds.  Ray,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  ietters,  p.  199. 

3.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  prayer-book  for  the  use  of 
the  laity,  of  the  same  character  as  that  described 
under  anthology,  3.  =Syn.  1.  Compendium,  •Abstract, 
etc.    See  abridgTmnt. 

synoptic  (si-nop'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  synop- 
Mgue  =  Sp.  simiptieo  =  Pg.  synopUco  =  It.  sinot- 
Uco,  <  NL.  synopticus,  <  Gr.  amoTrriKd^,  seeing  the 
whole  together  or  at  a  glance,  <  ak'ofig,  a  gen- 
eral view,  synopsis :  see  synopsis.]  I.  a.  Afford- 
ing a  synopsis  or  general  view  of  the  whole  or 
of  the  principal  parts  of  a  subject:  as,  a  synop- 
tic table;  a  synoptic  history — Synoptic  chart,  in 
meteor.,  a  map  snowing  the  temperature,  pressure,  wind, 
weather,  and  other  meteorological  elements  over  an  ex- 
tensive region,  compiled  from  simultaneous  observations 
at  a  large  number  of  stations.  The  pressure  is  represented 
by  isobars,  the  temperature  by  isotherms,  the  wind  by 
arrows,  and  the  cloudiness  and  weather  by  differently 
shaded  circles  or  other  conventional  symbols. — Synoptic 
gospels.    See  gospel,  2. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  synoptic  gospels;  also, 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  synoptic  gospels;  a 
synoptist. 

Yet  the  Tubingen  professors  and  our  Liberal  newspapers 
must  surely  have  something  to  go  upon  when  they  declare 
that  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  speaks  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics,  and  propound  their 
theory  of  the  Gnostic  philosopher  inventing,  with  pro- 
foundly calculated  art,  his  fancy  Gospel. 

M.  Arnold,  God  and  the  Bible,  vi.  §  5. 

The  real  difference  between  John  and  the  Synoptics,  on 
this  most  decisive  pointy  amounts  to  this :  while  these  last 
have  handed  down  to  us  but  a  single  example  of  this  form 
of  language,  John  has  preserved  for  us  several  examples 
selected  with  a  particular  purpose. 

BCbliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  733. 

synoptical  (si-nop'ti-kal),  a.  [<  synoptic  -I-  -a^.] 
Same  as  synoptic.— Synov^sl  table,  in  nat.  hist.,  a 
tabular  synopsis  of  the  leading,  gener^ly  the  most  strik- 
ing or  easily  recognized,  characters  of  any  group  in  zool- 
ogy or  botany,  whereby  the  group  is  exhibited  with  a  view 
to  the  ready  identification  of  a  given  specimen,  or  ana- 
lyzed to  illustrate  the  relationship  of  its  several  compo- 
nents to  one  another.  Such  tables  often  proceed  upon 
the  dichotomous  plan  of  presenting  in  succession  alter- 
natives of  two  (or  more)  characters,  only  one  of  which  the 
specimen  in  hand  should  exhibit,  as  the  "ovary  inferior" 
and  "ovary  superior  "  in  case  of  a  plant ;  but  the  tabulation 
may  be  made  in  any  way  which  best  subserves  the  desired 
purpose  in  different  cases.  Some  are  natural  analyses, 
others  wholly  artificial ;  the  former  are  the  more  impor- 
tant and  really  instructive,  the  latter  the  most  convenient 
and  immediately  helpful.  Some  combine  these  incom- 
patible features  as  far  as  possible ;  and  all  are  constant- 
ly used  in  systematic  treatises,  manuals,  and  text-books. 
They  are  often  called  keys. 

synoptically  (si-nop'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  synop- 
tical manner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
a  general  view  in  a  short  compass. 

I  shall  more  synoptically  here  insert  a  catalogue  of  all 
dyeing  materials. 

Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Sprat's  Hist.  Eoyal  Soc,  p.  295. 

synoptist  (si-nop'tist),  n.  [<  synopt-ic  +  -ist.] 
One  of  the  writers  (Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke) 
of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

The  essential  identity  of  the  Christ  of  the  SynopUsts  is 
universally  conceded. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  32. 

synoptistic  (sin-op-tis'tik),  a.  [<  synoptist  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  synoptists  or  the 
synoptic  gospels ;  synoptic ;  synoptical. 

The  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  writing  at  a  much  later 
date,  habitually  speaks  of  "the  Jews"  as  an  alien  race, 
quite  separated  from  the  Christians ;  but  this  is  not  in  the 
manner  of  the  ^noptistio  tradition.    Encye.  Brit,  X.  806. 

synosteography  (si-nos-te-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aiv,  together,  +  barkov^  bone,  +'  -ypafia,  <  -ypa- 
^eiv,  write.]  Descriptive  synosteology;  a  de- 
scription of  or  treatise  upon  joints. 

synosteology  (si-nos-te-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiw, 
together,  +  bcrhv,  bone,  +  -loyia,  <  Ti^em, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  The  science  of  the  joints 
of  the  body,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  bones ;  arthrology. 

synosteosis  (si-nos-te-6'sis),  n.  [NI;.,  <  Gr. 
avv,  together,  -I-  bariov,  bone,  +  -osis.]  In  anat., 
union  by  means  of  bone;  the  confluence  or 

f rowing  together  of  bones;  ankylosis;  coossi- 
eation.    Also  called  synostosis.    Dunglison. 
synosteotome  (si-nos'te-o-tom),  ».     [<  Gr.  aini, 
together,  -I-  bariov,  bone,  -I-  -TOfwQ,  <  ri/iveiv,  ra- 
/leiv,  cut.]    In  surg.,  a  dismembering-knife. 
synosteotomy  (si-nos-te-ot'o-mi),  n.    [<  Gr. 
crbv,  together,  +  bareov,  bone,'+  -ro/Ua,  <  riiiveiv, 


synpelmous 

rafielv,  cut.]  The  anatomy  of  the  articulations ; 
dissection  of  joints. 

synostosed  (sin'os-tozd),  a.  [<  synostosis  + 
-ed2.]  Joined  in  osseous  continuity.  Lancet, 
1889, 1. 173.  ^^ 

synostosis  (sin-os-to'sis),  n.  [NL. :  see  synos- 
teosis.]   Same  as  synosteosis. 

synostotic  (sin-os-tot'ik),  a.  [<  synostosis  {-ot-) 
-f  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  syn- 
ostosis. ■ 

Sjrnotus  (si-no'tus),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  cifu,  together, 
+  ois  (ur-),  the  ear.]  1.  (Keyserling,  1840.)  A 
genus  of  long-eared  bats,  of  the  family  Vesper- 
Ulionidss  and  subfamily  Plecotinx,  having  the 
rim  of  the  ear  produced  in  front  of  the  eye,  the 
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Barbastel  {Synatus  barbastellus). 

incisors  four  above  and  six  below,  the  premo- 
lars two  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The  type 
is  the  barbastel  of  Europe,  S.  harhastellus.  An- 
other species  is  S.  darjelingensis. — 2.  [I.  c]  A 
double  monster  having  the  body  Tinited  above 
a  common  umbilicus,  the  head  being  incom- 
pletely double,  with  a  face  on  one  side  and  one 
or  two  ears  on  the  other. 

synovia  (si-no'vi-a),  n.  [=  F.  synovie  =  Sp.  sj- 
novia,  <  NL.  synovia  (Paracelsus),  <  Gr.  aiw,  to- 
gether, -f-  L.  ovum,  egg.]  The  lubricating  liquid 
secreted  by  a  synovial  membrane :  so  called 
from  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  is  a 
nearly  colorless  liquid  containing  mucin. 

synovial  (si-no'vi-al),  a.  [=  F.  synovial,  <  NL. 
synoviaUs,  q.  v.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  synovia; 
secreting  synovia,  as  a  membrane ;  containing 
synovia,  as  a  bursa.— Articular  synovial  mem- 
brane, a  membrane  lining  the  capsular  ligament,  and 
extending  up  on  the  borders  (marginal  zone)  of  the  artic- 
ular cartUage,  of  any  diarthrodial  joint.  Also  called  syna- 
vial  capsule  o/a  joint.— Bursal  synovial  membrane,  the 
synovial  lining  to  a  bursa  mucosa :  it  may  also  be  regarded 
as  including  the  bursa  in  its  entire  thickness.  Also  called 
vesicuXar  synomal  menibrane. —  ^niovlal  bursa,  a  bursa 
mucosa.  See  cut  under  hoof.—  Synovial  capsule.  See 
synovial  membrane. —  Synovial  cysts,  cysts  resultiug 
from  the  distention  or  expansion  of  bursee  and  synoviEd 
sheaths  of  tendons. —  Synovial  fluid.  Same  as  synovia. — 
Synovial  folds,  folds  of  synovial  membrane  projecting 
into  the  cavity  of  a  joint.  Also  called  synovial  fringes,  and 
Haversian  folds  and  fringes,  and,  when  less  free,  synovial 
ligaments. — Synovial  firena,  the  folds  of  synovial  mem- 
brane in  the  sheath  of  tendons,  which  stretch  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tendon  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sheath. — Synovial  glands,  fringed  vascular  folds  to  be 
found  in  all  synovial  membranes :  regarded  by  Clopton 
Havers  as  the  apparatus  for  secreting  synovia.  Also  called 
glands  of  Havers  and  Havers's  mmcilaginows  glands. — Sy- 
novial hernia,  a  protrusion  of  the  synovial  membrane 
through  the  fibrous  capsule  of  a  joint. —  Synovial  liga- 
ments, ligament-like  synovial  folds.—  Ssmovlal  mem- 
brane. See  membrane. —  Synovial  rheumatism,  rheu- 
matic synovitis.— Synovial  Sheath,  a  vaginal  synovial 
membrane.—  Synovial  Villi,  the  small  non-vascular  pro- 
cesses forming  the  secondary  synovial  fringes.— Vaginal 
synovial  membrane,  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the 
sheath  of  a  tendon  (or  it  may  be  taken  as  including  the 
sheath  in  its  entire  thickness).  Also  called  syruydal  sheath. 
—Vesicular  sjmovlal  membrane.  Same  as  bursal  sy- 
nffvial  membrane. 

Synovialis  (si-no-vi-a'lis),  n.;  pi.  synoviaUs 
(-lez).  [NL.,<sy»ioOTa,q.v.]  A  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

synovially  (si-no'vi-al-i),  adv.  By  means  or 
with  the  concurrence" of  a  synovial  membrane; 
as  a  freely  movable  joint.  W.  H.  Flower;  Os- 
teolo^,  p.  135. 

synoviparous  (sin-o-vip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  sy- 
novia +  li.parere,  produce.]  Producing  or  se- 
creting synovia ;  synovial,  as  a  membrane. — 
Synoviparous  crypts,  small  follicle-like  extensions  ot 
the  synovial  membranes  which  occasionally  perforate  the 
capsule  of  the  joints,  and  sometimes  become  shut  off  from 
the  main  sac.  ^ 

synovitis  (sin-o-vi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  synovia  + 
-itis.]  Inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane. 
—Synovitis  hyperplastica,  synovitis  with  hyperplasia 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  its  folds  and  villi.— Synovitl9 
nyperplastica  granulosa,  tubercular  synovitis.— Syn- 
ovitis uyperplastica  Isevis.  Same  as  synovitis  hyper- 
plastica pannosa.—  Synovitis  hyperplastica  pannosa, 
synovitis  in  which  the  membrane  grows  up  over  the  ar- 
ticular cartilage,  so  as  to  resemble  pannus.— Synovitis 
puruleuta,  synovitis  with  purulent  effusion.— Synovi- 
tis seroflbrinosa,  a  synovitis  forming  a  serofibrinous 
exudate  in  the  synovial  cavity. 

synpelmous  (sin-pel'mus),  a.  Same  as  sympeU 
mous. 


synsaxcosis 

synsarcosis  (sin-sar-ko'sis),  n.  Same  as  syssa/r- 
cosis. 

synsepalous  (sin-sep'arlus),  a.  [<  G-r.  abv,  to- 
gether, +  NL.  s^ahm,  a  sepal.]    In  hot.,  same 


synspermy  (sin'spfer-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiv,  to- 
gether, +  airkpfia,  seed.]  In  hot.,  the  union  of 
two  or  more  seeds. 

syntactic  (sin-tak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  sin- 
taoUco  (ef .  F.  syntaxique,_  prop.  *»yTOtec<*gt«e),  < 
Gr.  aivTa^iQ  {awraKx-),  a  joining  together,  syn- 
tax: see  si/»<aa!.]  I.  a.  If.  Conjoined;  fitted  to 
each  other.  Johnson. — 2.  In  giraw.,  pertaining 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax  or  construc- 
tion. 

It .  .  .  you  strike  out  the  Saxon  element,  there  remains 
but  a  jumble  of  articulate  sounds  without  coherence,  gyTi- 
tcustie  relation,  or  Intelligible  aigniflcance. 

G.  P.  MarsJi,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  viii. 

II.  n.  A  branch  of  mathematics  including 
permutations,  combinations,  variations,  the  bi- 
nomial theorem,  and  other  doctrines  relative  to 
the  number  of  ways  of  putting  things  together 
under  given  conditions. 
syntactical  (sinJ-tak'ti-kal),  a.  [<  syntactic  + 
-al.'i    Same  as  syntactic!' 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring  in  the  ex- 
amples have  been  carefully  noted.    Johnson,  Fref .  to  Bict. 

syntactically  (sin-tak'ti-kal-i),  adm.  In  a  syn- 
tactical manner;  as  regard's  syntax;  in  confor- 
mity to  syntax.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng. 
Lang.,  xii. 

syntagma  (sin-tag'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gt.  irfo- 
Tayfm,  that  which  is  put  together,  <  avvT&aaetv, 
put  together:  see  s^TOtoa;.  Cf.  topma.]  In  60*., 
a  general  term  applied  by  Pf offer  to  all  bodies 
made  up  of  tagmata,  or  theoretical  aggregates 
of  chemical  molecules.    See  tagma. 

Sjnitagmatite  (sin-tag'ma-tit),  n.  [<  syntag- 
ma(t^  +  -ite^.i  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt 
to  the  black  hornblende  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius:  later  used  by  Soharizer  for  a  hy- 
pothetical orthosilicate  assumed  by  him  to  ex- 
plain the  composition  of  the  aluminous  am- 
phiboles. 

syntax  (sin'taks),  n.  [Formerly,  as  LL.,  syn- 
taxis,  smtaxis;  <  F.  syntaxe  =  Sp.  sintdxis  =  Pg. 
syntaxe  =  It.  smtassi  =  D.  syntaxis  =  G.  Sw. 
Dan.  syntax,  <  LL.  syntaxis,  <  Gr.  avvra^ig,  a  put- 
ting together,  an  arrangement  or  drawing  up 
(as  of  soldiers  or  words),  syntax,  <  amraaaeiv, 
■draw  up  in  order,  array,  <  am,  together,  +  t6s- 
■aew,  arrange,  put  in  order :  see  tactic,  taxis."]  If. 
<Ilonneoted  system  or  order;  union  of  things. 

The  fifth  [consideration]  is  concerning  the  syntax  and 
■disposition  of  studies,  that  men  may  Iinow  in  what  order 
or  pursuit  to  read.     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

2.  Ingrram.,the  construction  of  sentences;  the 
■due  forming  and  arrangement  of  words  or  mem- 
bers of  sentences  in  their  mutual  relations  ac- 
cording to  established  usage.  Syntax  includes  the 
proper  use  of  parts  of  speech  and  of  forms  in  their  com- 
binations to  make  sentences,  and  their  proper  arrange- 
ment or  collocation, 

syntazisf  (sin-tak'sis),  n.    Same  as  syntax. 

syntectic  (sin-tek'tik),  a.  [<  L.  syntectious,  < 
Gr.  avvTTiKTtKdc,  apt  to  melt  together  or  dissolve, 
consumptive,  <  awT^Keiv,  melt  together,  dis- 
solve: see  syntexis.]  Eelating  to  syntexis; 
wasting, 

Syntectical  (sin-tek'ti-kal),  a.  [<  syntectic  + 
-al.']    Same  as  syntectic. " 

syntenosis  (sin-te-no'sis),  ».:  pi.  syntenoses 
(-sez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  avv,  together,  -1-  riviM,  a 
sinew.]  The  articulation  or  connection  of 
bones  by  means  of  tendons.  The  joints  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  are  mainly  of  this  character. 

synteresis  (sin-te-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  awr^- 
fniaig,  a  watching  closely,  observation,  <  owtti- 
peiv,  watch  closely,  observe  together,  <  aiv,  to- 

f  ether,  +  njpelv,  watch  over,  take  care  or  heed, 
Trip6g,  a  watch,  guard.]  1.  In  med.,  preserv- 
ative or  preventive  treatment;  prophylaxis. — 
2t.  Conscience  regarded  as  the  internal  reposi- 
tory of  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong. 

Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  in- 
nate habit,  and  doth  signify  "a  conversation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to  know  good  or  evil." 
Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  106. 

synteretic  (sin-te-ret'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  cwnjp^i- 
Kdc,  watching  closely,  <  awn/puv,  watch  closely: 
see  synteresis.']  In  med.,  pertaining  to  synte- 
resis; preserving  health;  prophylactic. 

synteretics  (sln-tf-ret'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  synteretic 
(see  -ics).]   Hygiene. 

syntexis  (sin-tek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  syntexis, 
<  Gr.  abvniSLQ,  a  melting  or  wasting  away,  eon- 
sumption,  <  awriiK£iv,  melt  together,  waste  or 
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faUaway,  <  aki,  together,  -f  t'^kclv,  melt,  waste 
away.]    In  med.,  a  wasting  of  the  body. 

Syntneme  (sin'them),  n.  [<  Gr.  nivBri/ia,  con- 
nection, <  awTiBhcu,  put  together,  <  ain),  together, 
-I-  TiBhai,  put :  see  'heme.]  A  system  of  groups 
of  objects  comprising  every  one  of  a  larger  set 
just  once,  twice,  or  other  given  number  of 
times.  The  groups  may  be  divided  into  sub- 
groups subject  to  various  conditions Dyadic 

syntueme.    See  dyadic. 

synthermal  (sin-thfer'mal),  a,  [<  Gr.  (rin>,  toge- 
ther, +  6^p/i)?,  heat:  see  fherm,  thermal.]  Hav- 
ing the  same  temperature. 

synthesis  (sin'the-sis),  n.  [=  F.  synthase  =  Sp. 
sintisis  =  Pg.  synthese,  synthesis  =  It.  simtesi,  <  L. 
synthesis,  <  Gr.  avvdeaie,  a  putting  together,  com- 
position, <  awTiShai,  put  together,  combine,  < 
oirv,  together,  -1-  nOhai,  set,  place :  see  thesis.]  1 . 
A  putting  of  two  or  more  things  together ;  com- 
position ;  specifically,  the  combination  of  sepa- 
rate elements  or  objects  of  thought  into  a  whole, 
as  of  simple  into  compound  or  complex  con- 
ceptions, and  individual  propositions  into  a  sys- 
tem; also,  a  process  of  reasoning  advancing 
in  a  direct  manner  from  principles  established 
or  assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved, 
to  the  conclusion :  the  opposite  of  analysis. 

It  [speech]  should  cary  an  orderly  and  good  construc- 
tion, which  they  called  Synthesis. 

PuttenMm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  130. 

Geometrical  deduction  (and  deduction  in  general)  is 
eeliei  synthesis,  because  we  Introduce,  at  successive  steps, 
the  results  of  new  principles.  But  in  reasoning  on  the 
relations  of  space  we  sometimes  go  on  separating  truths 
into  their  component  truths,  and  these  into  other  compo- 
nent truths,  and  so  on ;  and  this  is  geometrical  analysis, 
Whewell,  Fhilos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  II.  xxiii. 

/  2.  Specifically — (a)  Ingrram,,  the  combination 
of  radical  and  formative  elements  into  one  word, 
as  distinguished  from  their  maintenance  in  the 
condition  of  separate  words.  See  synthetic,  2. 
(&)  In  sitrg.,  an  operation  by  which  divided 
parts  are  united,  (c)  In  chem.,  the  uniting  of 
elements  into  a  compound;  composition  or 
combination :  the  opposite  of  analysis^  which 
is  the  separation  of  a  compound  into  its  con- 
stituent parts:  as,  that  water  is  composed  of  ojgr- 
gen  and  hydrogen  is  proved  both  by  analysis 
and  by  synthesis,  (d)  In  acoustics,  the  combining 
of  two  or  more  simple  sounds  of  different  pitch, 
as  those  of  several  tuning-forks  to  produce  or 
imitate  a  certain  compound  sound,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  a  piano-string.— Dynamic,  pure, 
etc. ,  synthesis.  See  the  adjectives,— Synthesis  Of  ap- 
prehension. See  apprehension. — Synthesis  of  repro- 
duction.   See  reproduction. 

synthesise,  ii.  t.    See  synthesize. 

syuthesist  (sin'the-sist),  n.  [<  synthes-is  + 
-ist.]  One  who  employs  synthesis,  or  who  fol- 
lows synthetic  methods.    Compare  syntheHst. 

Science  turns  her  back  on  the  subject,  and  the  univer- 
sities dismiss  Art  from  the  category  of  studies,  and  pass  It 
over  mainly  to  the  painters  to  discourse  on,  ignoring  the 
psychological  law  that  no  mind  can  be  productively  ana- 
lytical and  synthetical  at  the  same  time,  and  the  artist, 
being  perforce  a  syntliesist,  cannot  be  expected  to  analyse 
the  art  which  he  is,  if  a  true  artist,  occupied  in  building. 
New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  24. 

synthesize  (sin'the-siz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp. 
synthesized,  ppr.  synthesizing.  [<  syntheses  + 
-ize.]  To  combine  or  bring  together,  as  two  or 
more  things ;  unite  in  one ;  treat  synthetically. 
Also  spelled  synthesise. 

The  functions  of  separate  organs  are  subsumed  and  syn- 
thesised  into  the  activity  of  a  yet  higher  unity— that  of 
the  organic  system  to  which  they  belong, 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  187. 


synthronus 

epithet  is  used  both  of  single  formations,  like  these,  and  of 
classes  of  expressions ;  also  of  a  whole  language,  or  a  period 
or  class  of  languages,  according  as  expressions  of  one  or 
of  the  other  class  prevail  in  each  case, 
3.  In  biol.,  of  a  general  or  comprehensive  type 
of  structure;  combining  in  one  organism  char- 
acters which  are  to  be  specialized  in  several 
different  organisms  in  the  course  of  evolution ; 
generalized,  not  specialized ;  undifferentiated. 
Thus,  the  Symphyla  are  a  synthetic  type,  as  combining 
characters  of  the  classes  Myriapoda  and  Hexapoda.  Since 
the  general  course  of  evolution  is  from  generals  to  particu- 
lars, or  from  generalization  to  specialization,  synthetic 
forms  are  mostly  low  or  primitive,  and  less  fufly  illus- 
trated by  recent  or  living  than  by  early  and  extinct  organ- 
isms. Most  fossil  types  are  synthetic  in  comparison  with 
existent  forms  of  which  they  are  ancestral. —  Synthetic 
geometry,  geometry  treated  without  afgebra,  or  at  least 
without  cobrdinatos:  opposed  to  analytical  geometry. 
Modern  synthetic  geometry,  which  has  been  almost  alto- 
gether the  frnit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  resembles  the 
geometry  of  the  Greeks,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  power  and 
beauty.  See  geometry.— Synthetic  judgment  or  propo- 
sition, a  judgment  professing  to  contain  matter  of  fac^ 
and  not  mere  explication  of  what  is  implicitly  contained 
in  the  idea  of  the  subject,— Synthetic  method.  See 
met?wd.— Synthetic  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Her- 
bert Spencer :  so  called  by  himself,  because  it  is  conceived 
as  a  fusion  of  the  different  sciences  into  a  whole.    See 


synthetical  (sin-thet'l-kal),  a.  [<  synthetic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  syntheUc." 

Before  we  have  done,  we  shall  see  how  all-efficient  the 
syntheticai  principle  proves  to  be,  No  wonder,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  our  whole  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing 
subject ;  in  fact,  our  very  being  mentally  occupied, 

E.  Montgomery,  Mind,  No.  36,  July,  1884, 

The  composition  of  water  may  be  demonstrated  by 
synthesis,  ,  ,  .  The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  wa- 
ter was  indeed  made  originally  by  synth£tical,  and  not  by 
analytical  processes.  Hwdey,  Physiography,  viL 

Accidental  synthetical  mark.  See  markK — synthet- 
ical cognition,  definition,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

synthetically  (sin-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  syn- 
thetic manner;  by  synthesis;  by  composition. 

syntheticism  (sin-thet'i-sizm),  n.  [<  synthetic 
+  4sm.]  The  principles  of  synthesis ;  a  ten- 
dency to  follow  synthetic  methods ;  a  synthetic 
system. 

The  assumption  that  languages  are  developed  only  in 
the  direction  of  syntheticism. 

SmUh's  Bible  Dictionary,  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

synthetist  (sin'the-tist),  n.  [<  synthesis  (-thet-) 
+  -ist.]  One  who  synthesizes,  or  who  is  versed 
in  synthesis,  in  any  application  of  that  word. 
Compare  synthesist.  P.  G.  Mamerton,  Thoughts 
about  Art,  xii. 

synthetize  (sin'the-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  synr 
thetized,  ppr.  synthetizing.  [<  synthesis  (,-thet-)  + 
-ize.]   To  unite  in  regular  structure.  Imp.  Diet. 

Synthliborhamphus  (sin-'thll-bo-ram'ftis),  n. 
[NL.  (Brandt,  1837,  as  Synthliboramphus),  <  Gr. 
avv,  together,  -t-  SMjietv,  press,  +  ^a/Mog,  a  bill, 
beak.]  A  genus  of  Aladx  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific, having  a  stout,  much-compressed  bill, 
whose  depth  at  the  base  is  about  haU  its  length, 
subnasal  nostrils  reached  by  the  frontal  antiee, 


synthetic  (sin-thet'ik),  a.  [=  P.  _ 
Sp.  sintiUco  =  Pg.  syntheUco  =  It,  smtetico,  < 
NL.  syntheticus,  <  Gr.  amderutig,  skilled  in  put- 
ting together  or  in  composition,  <  awriBivat,  put 
together:  see  synthesis.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
synthesis;  consisting  in  synthesis:  as,  the  syn- 
thetic method  of  reasoning,  as  opposed  to  the 
am 


In  fact,  all  mathematical  judgments  are  synthetic,  or, 
if  analytic  judgments  are  made  in  mathematics,  they  are 
quite  subordinate  in  importance, 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p,  -211. 

That  activity  which  we  variously  call  "poetic,"  "imagi- 
native,"  or  "creative"  is  essentially  synthetic,  la  a  pro- 
cess of  putting  together,  while  the  scientific  process  seems 
distinctively  analytic,  or  a  tearing  apart, 

S.  Lanier,  English  Novel,  p.  69. 

2.  In  gram.,  characterized  by  synthesis,  or  the 
combination  of  radical  and  formative  elements 
into  one  word,  as  distinguished  from  their  main- 
tenance in  separate  words,  which  is  analyUc. 
Thus,  man's  is  synthetic,  <(f  man  is  analytic ;  higher  is  syn- 
thetic, mAtre  high  is  analytic ;  loved  is  synthetic,  did  love 
is  analytic ;  and  so  amabttur  (Latin)  and  vnU  be  loved.  The 


Ancient  Auk  l,Sy»thiil>orhafnphus  anttquus). 

much-compressed  tarsi,  scutellate  in  front  and 
on  the  sides  and  reticulate  behind,  and  short, 
nearly  square  tail:  the  nipper-nosed  murrelets. 
There  are  2  species,  the  ancient  auk  or  black-throated 
murrelet,  iS.  aniiqaus,  and  the  Japanese  auklet  or  Tem- 
minck's  murrelet,  5.  umizuswrm.  The  latter  is  crested, 
and  the  former  is  not.  Both  are  found  on  both  coasts  of 
the  North  Pacific, 

synthronus  (sin'thro-nus), «. ;  pi.  synthroni  (-ni). 
[<  Gr.  civ,  together,  -I-  6p6voQ,  throne.]  In  the 
early  church  and  in  the  (ireek  Church,  the  joint 
throne  or  seat  of  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters. 
The  synthronus  is  placed  behind  the  altar  against  the  east 
wall  of  the  apse,  and  consisted  from  early  times  of  a  semi- 
circular row  or  of  several  such  rows  of  steps  or  seats,  the 
bishop's  throne  or  cathedra  being  in  the  center  and  higher 
than  the  rest.  Synthroni  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
West,  usually  of  ancient  construction,  A  good  example 
is  the  synthronus  in  the  basilica  of  Torcello.  See  cut  un- 
der iiismi;; 


syntomia 
syntomla  (sm-to'ini-a,),  n.    Same  as 

It  [speech]  were  not  tedionaly  long,  but  briete  and  com- 
pendUous  as  the  matter  might  beare,  which  they  call  Syn- 
tomia. Ptittenham,  Arte  ol  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  130. 

syntomy  (sin'to-mi),  re.  [<  NL.  syntomia,  <  Gr. 
amiTo/tia,  abridgement,  shortness,  <  aivrofwg, 
abridged,  cut  rfiort,  <  awri/iveiv,  cut  down, 
abridge,  <  avv,  together,  +  Te/xveiv,  ra/ietv,  cut.] 
Brevity;  conciseness.     [Eare.]    Imp,  Diet. 

syntonic  (sin-ton'ik),  a.  [<  synton-ous  +  -tc] 
Same  as  syntonous. — Syntonic  comma.  See  eoni- 
Tiwt,  5(6). 

syntonin  (sin'to-nin),  n.  [<  Gr.  abvrovog,  drawn 
tight  (see  syntdnovs),  +  -ire^.]  The  acid  albu- 
min into  which  myosin  is  converted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dilute  acids. 

syntonolydian  (sin-'to-no-lid'i-an),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aivTovog,  intense,  +  Miiog,  Lydian :  see  lA/dicm.'] 
Same  as  hypolydian  (see  mode\  7). 

syntonous  (sin'to-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aivrovog,  drawn 
tight,  strained,  intense,<  aiv,  together,  +  relveiv, 
stoeteh:  see  toneK']  Intense:  used  of  various 
phenomena  in  ancient  musical  theory.    Also 


Claadias  Ptolemy  (130)  rectified  this  error,  and  in  the 
so-called  syntonous  or  intense  diatonic  scale  reduced  the 
proportions  of  his  tetrachord.     Hmsye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  771. 

syntractriz  (sin-trak'triks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aiv, 
with,  +  NL.  tractrix,  q.  v.]  The  locus  of  a 
point  on  the  tangent  to  the  trac- 
trix which  divides  the  constant 
line  into  parts  of  given  length. 

Syntremata  (sin-trem'a-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  (Jr.  aiv,  together,  -f-  rpij/ia,  ^^^— . 
a  perforation,  hole.  Cf.  Monotre-  0\/0 
mata.']  In  conch.,  same  as  Mono- 
tremata,  2. 

B3rntrematous  (sin-trem'a-tus),  a. 
[<  Syntremata  +  -o«s.]  In  conch., 
same  as  monotrematous.  syntractrix. 

syntropic  (sin-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
(Av,  together,  -1-  Tpiireiv,  turn.]  Turning  in  the 
same  direction :  in  anatomy  noting  the  position 
of  those  parts,  and  those  parts  themselves, 
which  form  by  repetition  a  series  of  similar 
segments:  thus,  several  vertebrse,  or  several 
ribs,  are  syntropic  in  respect  of  one  another: 
opposed  to  antitropic. 

Syntropic.—  Similar,  and  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
so  as  to  form  a  series.        New  York  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  114. 

syntypic  (sin-tip'ik),  a.  [<  syntyp-ous  +  -ic] 
Belonging  to  the  same  type. 

syntypicism  (sin-tip'i-sizm),  re.  [<  syntypic  + 
4sm.f  The  character  of  being  syntypic. 

syntypous  (sin-ti'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aiv,  together, 
+  rimog,  type :  see  type.'\    Same  as  syntypic. 

Synziphosura  (sin-zi-fo-su'ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  for 
*8ynxiphoswra,  <  Gr.  aiv,  together,  -^  NL.  Xi- 
phosura,  q.  v.]  A  suborder  of  merostomatous 
crustaceans,  composed  of  the  families  JSwnodi- 
dte,  Hemiaspidse,  Fseudonisoidse,  and  Neolimuli- 
dee,  collectively  contrasted  with  X^hosv/ra  and 
Ewrypterida.    A.  S.  Packard. 

synzsraat  (sin-zij'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *syzygia 
(cf .  Gx.  avC,vyia,  a  junction,  union  of  branches 
■with  the  trunk,  etc.),  <  aiv,  together,  +  C,vy6v, 
a  yoke,  any  means  of  junction  or  uniting.]  In 
hot.,  the  point  of  junction  of  opposite  cotyle- 
dons.   Lindley. 

syont,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sdon. 

syperst,  re.    Same  as  cypress^. 

syphert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cipher. 

sypher-joint  (si'ffer-joint),  re.  In  carp.,  a  lap- 
Jmnt  for  the  edges  of  boards,  leaving  a  flush 

syphilide  (sif 'i-lid),  n.  [<  NL.  syphilis  (-**■) : 
see  syphilis.']  A  syphilitic  eruption  on  the  skiu; 
a  syphiloderm. 

sypmlidologist  (sif  *i-li-dol'o-jist),  n.  Same  as 
syphMologist. 

ssrphilidology  (sif'i-li-dol'o-ji),  «.  Same  as 
syphilology. 

Byphiliphobia (sif'i-li-fo'bi-a),  re.  [NL.,  <syph- 
iUs  +  <St.  ^6pog,  fear.]  Morbid  dread  of  having 
contracted  syphilis.    Also  syphUophobia. 

fiypbllis  (sif'i-Us),  re.  [Also  sipUlis;  <  F.  sypMUs 
=  Sp.  sifilis  =  Pg.  syphiUs  =  It.  sifiMde  =  Gt.  syph- 
ilis =  Sw.  Dan.  syfiUs,  <  NL.  syphilis,  syphilis,  a 
word  introduced  into  technical  use  by  Sauvages, 
from  the  name  of  a  Latin  poem  by  Hierommo 
Fraeastorio  (HieronymusFraeastorius),  an  Ital- 
ian physician  and  poet  (1483-1553),  entitled 
"Syphilus,  sive  Morbi  Gallici  libri  tres,"  and 
published  in  1530,  the  name  being  derived  from 
that  of  Syphilus,  a  character  in  the  poem.  The 
name  Syphilus  is  a  fanciful  one,  having  a  Gr. 
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aspect  "but  no  actual  Gr.  basis.  If  either  of  the 
usual  conjectures  Is  correct,  it  should  be  *Sym- 
philits,  <  Gr.  aim,  with,  +  ^i'/Ujf,  loving,  fond 
(0«AeZv,  love),  or  "Syophilus  (a  name  appropriate 
for  a  swineherd),  <(riJ£-,  hog,  +  ^0^?,  loving  (^f- 
7i£iv,  love).]  An  infectious  venereal  disease  of 
chronic  course,  communicated  from  person  to 
person  by  actual  contact  with  discharges  con- 
taining the  virus,  or  by  heredity.  The  initial  lesion 
at  the  point  of  inocalation  is  the  hard  or  true  chancre ;  thi^ 
after  a  short  period,  is  followed  by  skin-affections  of  varied 
form,  sore  throat  with  mucous  patches  and  swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  later  by  disease  of  the  bones,  mus- 
cles, arteries,  and  viscera.  The  chancre  is  Imown  aaprimary 
gyphilis,  the  diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes 
as  secondary  sypMis,  and  the  later  disorders  as  tertiary 
«Kpft«i8.— Hereditary  STpbills,  syphilis  derived  from 
one  or  both  parents  from  infection  of  the  sexual  products, 
or  through  the  mother  from  infection  of  the  embryo  in 
utero.— Infantile  sypbUis,  syphilis  in  infanta,  especially 
hereditary  syphilis.— Syphilis  bacUlus,  a  bacillus  dis- 
covered by  Lustgarten,  consisting  of  slightly  curved  rods, 
B**  to  7**  long  and  .l**  thick,  found  in  enlarged  leucocytes. 
This  bacillus  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  pathogenic  of 
syphilis,  but  is  the  one  usually  known  by  the  above  name. 
Other  organisms,  both  bacilli  and  micrococci,  have  been 
announced  from  time  to  time  as  the  supposed  pathogenic 
germ. 

syphilisation,   syphilise.    See  syphilizatwn. 


syphilitic  (sif-i-lit'ik),  a.  [<  syphilis  +  -itic.'\ 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  syphilis;  af- 
fected with  syphilis Syphilitic  diathesis,  the  con- 
dition of  body  induced  by  hereditary  or  constitutional 
syphiUs. — Syphilitic  fever,  pyrexia  as  a  symptom  of 
syphilis. —  Sjrpbllltlc  Inflammation,  any  inflammation 
due  to  syphilis,  but  especially  that  which  exhibits  an  abun- 
dant infiltration  with  lymphoid  cells,  with  occasional  giant 
cells,  forming  in  its  full  development  a  variety  of  granu- 
lation tissue,  with  insufficient  vascularization  and  a  ten- 
dency to  coagulation  necrosis. 

sypmlization  (sif"i-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  sypMlize 
+  -ation.']  A  saturation  of  the  system  with 
syphilis  by  means  of  repeated  inoculations :  a 
mode  of  treatment  suggested  not  only  for  the 
cure  of  syphilis,  but  also  as  rendering  the  body 
insusceptible  to  future  attacks.    Also  spelled 


Syphilize  (sif'i-liz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  syphi- 
lized,  ppr.  syphilizmg.  [<  syphilis  +  -ize.']  To 
inoculate  or  saturate,  as  the  system,  with  syph- 
ilis.   Also  spelled  syphilise. 

syphiloderm  (sif 'i-lo-derm),  re.  [<  NL.  syphilis 
+  Gr.  dipfia,  skin.]  "  A  dermal  lesion  of  syphi- 
lis: a  syphilide. 

syphiloderma  (sif'i-lo-dfer'mS,),  n.  [NL. :  see 
syphiloderm.']    Same  as  syphiloderm. 

syphilographer  (siE-i-log'ra-fSr),  «.  [<  syphi- 
lographrjy  +  -er^.]   One  who  writes  on  syphilis. 

syphilography  (sif-i-log'ra-fi),  re.  [<  NL.  syphi- 
lis +  Gr.  -ypa^ia,  <  ypd^eiv,  write.]  The  descrip- 
tion of  syphilis. 

syphiloid  (sif'i-loid),  a.  [<  syphilis  +  -oid.] 
KesembUng  or  having  the  character  of  syphi- 
lis :  as,  syphiloid  affections. 

syphilologist  (sif-i-lol'o-jist),  re.  [<  syphilol- 
og-y  +  -jsf .]  One  who  is  versed  in  syphilology. 
Lancet. 

syphilology  (sif-i-lol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL.  syphilis  + 
Gr.  -TioyUi,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.']  The  sum 
of  scientific  knowledge  concerning  syphilis. 

syphiloma  (sif-i-lo'ma),  «. ;  pi.  syphilomata 
(-ma-ta).  []S1j.,<.  syp'fiiUs  + -oma.']  A  syphi- 
litic'tuinor. 

syphilomatous  (sif-i-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  syphilo- 
ma{t-)  +  -ous.2  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  syphiloma. 

syphilophobia  (sif'i-lo-fo'bi-a),  re.  The  usual 
form  ot  syphiUphobia, 

syphilous  (sif'i-lus),  a.  [<  syphilis  +  -ous.'\ 
Syphilitic. 

syphon,  re.    See  siphon. 

syrent,  «•  and  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  si/ren. 

^riac  (sir'i-ak),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  syriaque  =  Sp. 
Siriaco  =  Pg.  Syriaco  =  It.  Sryriaco,<  L.  Syriacus, 
<  Gr.  ^vptaicig,  of  or  pertaining  to  Syria,  <  Ivpia, 
Syria :  see  Syrian.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Syria  or 
its  language :  as,  the  Syriac  Bible. 

They  usually  perform  their  long  offices  of  devotion  by 
night,  which  are  in  the  Syriac  language,  that  they  do  not 
understand ;  and,  being  used  to  that  character,  both  they 
and  the  Syrians,  or  Jacobites,  write  the  Arabic,  their  na- 
tive tongue,  in  Syrian  characters. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  "Bask,  II.  i.  93. 

II.  re.  The  language  of  Syria,  especially  the 
ancient  language  of  that  country,  differing  very 
little  from  tiie  Chaldee  or  Eastern  Aramaic,  and 
belonging  to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages. 
Syriacism  (sir'i-a-sizm),  n.  [<  Syriac  +  4sm.] 
A  Syrian  idiom;  an  Aramaism.  Also  Syrianism, 
Syriasm. 

The  New  Testament^  though  it  be  said«originally  writ 
in  Greek,  yet  hath  nothing  near  so  many  Atticisms  as  He- 
braisms and  Syriaeismi.  Mfthm,  Tetrachordon. 
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Syrian  (sir'i-an),  a.  and  re.  [=  P.  syrien  =  Sp. 
It.  Svriano  ="  Pg.  Syriano,  <  NL.  Syrianus  (cf. 
Pers.  At.  Suriydni),  <  L.  Syria,  <  (3r.  Sd/jm, 
Syria,  <  'Sipog,  also  Hipiog,  a  Syrian.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Syria,  a  region  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, lying  southeast  of  Asia  Minor —  Syrian  bal- 
sam. Same  as  ieUm  of  Oilead  (which  see,  under  balm).— 
Syrian  herb  mastic.  See  A«r6.— Syrian  rue.  SeeAor- 
meJ  and  P^yanitm.— Syrian  school,  thistle,  tobacco,, 
etc.    See  the  nouns.  _       ,     j.  a     ■ 

II.  re.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Syria. 

Syrianism  (sir'i-an-izm),  re.  [<  Syrian  +  -iw».  J 
Same  as  Syriacism. 

Syriarch  (sir'i-ark),  re.  [<  LL.  Syriarcha,  < 
L(5r.  Xvpdpxvc,  the  chief  priest  of  Syria,  <  Su- 
pia,  Syria,  -I-  apxetv,  rule.J  The  chief  priest 
of  the  province  of  Syria  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

She  [Thecla]  accompanies  him  [St.  Paul]  then  to  An- 
tioch,  where  her  beauty  excites  the  passion  of  the  Syri- 
arch Alexander,  and  brings  on  her  new  trials. 

Salmon,  Introd.  to  New  Test.,  p.  360. 

Syriasm  (sir'i-azm),  re.  [<  Syria  +  -asm,  equiv., 
after  i-,  to  -ism.]    Same  as  Syriacism. 

The  Scripture-Greek  is  observed  to  be  full  of  l^/riasm» 
and  Hebraisms.  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  i.  8. 

syringa  (si-ring' gS),  re.  [NL.,  first  applied 
(Lobel,  1576;  Tournefort,  1700)  to  the  mock- 
orange,  its  stems  freed  from  pith  being  used 
for  pipe-sticks,  later  also  (Linnwus,  1737)  to 
the  lilac,  formerly  esMedpipe-tree:  see  syringe.] 

1.  A-plajntot  the  genus Philadelphus;  themock- 
orange.  The  common  species  are  vigorous,  graceful 
shrubs  of  a  bushy  habit,  with  abundant  large  white,  mostly 
clustered,  flowers.  The  original  plant  was  P.  coronariua, 
a  native  of  southern  Europe,  in  varieties  extending  thence 
to  Japan.  It  is  universal  in  gardens,  but  is  too  powerfully 
odorous  for  many  persons.  The  finest  species  is  perhaps 
P.  grandifloms,  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  having 
pure-white  flowers  two  inches  broad.  Other  good  species 
are  P.  inodorus  and  P.  hirsvtus  of  the  same  region,  and  P. 
Oordonianus  of  California.    See  cut  under  Pkiladelphus. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  OUacex,  type  of  the  tribe 
SyringesB;  the  lilacs.  It  is  characterized  by  a  corolla 
with  usually  cylindrical  tube  and  four  broad  induplicate 
or  valvate  lobes,  and  by  two  ovules  in  each  of  the  two  cells 
of  the  ovary,  ripening  into  obliquely  winged  seeds  with 
fleshy  albumen.  The  6  species  are  natives  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  include  the  culti- 
vated lilacs.  Tliey  are  smooth  or  hairy  shrubs,  bearing 
opposite  and  usually  entire  leaves,  and  handsome  flowers 
in  terminal  and  often  thyrsoid  panicles,  followed  by  ob- 
long coriaceous  two-valved  capsules.  (See  lHac.)  The 
leaves  and  fruit  of  5.  vulgaris  have  been  used  as  a  tonic 
and  antiperiodic. 

syringe  (sir'inj),  re.  [=  P.  seringue  =zFi.  sirin- 
gwa  =  Sp.  jeringa  =  Pg.  seringa  =  It.  sdringa, 
sdUnga,  <  Gr.  avpiy^  {avpiyy-),  a  tube,  pipe.] 

1.  A  portable  hydraulic  instrument  of  the 
pump  kind,  commonly  employed  to  draw  in  a 
quantity  of  vpater  or  other  fluid,  and  to  squirt 
or  eject  it  forcibly,  in  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  small  cylindrical  tube  with  an  air-tight  piston  fitted 
with  a  rod  and  handle.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
terminates  in  a  small  tube ;  on  this  being  immersed  in 
any  fluid,  and  the  piston  then  drawn  up,  thefluid  is  forced 
into  the  body  of  the  cylinder  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  by  pushing  back  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder the  contained  fluid  is  expelled  in  a  small  jet.  The 
syringe  is  used  by  surgeons  and  others  torwashing  wounds, 
for  Injecting  fluids  into  the  body,  and  for  other  purposes. 
A  larger  form  Is  used  for  watering  plants,  trees,  etc.  The 
syringe  is  also  used  as  a  pneumatic  machine  for  condens- 
ing or  exhausting  the  air  in  a  close  vessel,  but  for  this 
purpose  two  valves  are  necessary. 

2.  Same  as  syrinx,  3. —  3.  In  entom.,  same  as 
syringium — Anel's  syringe,  a  fine-pointed  syringe  for 
injecting  fluids  through  puncta  lacrymalia. —  Condens- 
inJS  syringe,  a  syringe  with  valves  which  receive  air 
above  the  piston  and  condense  air  below  it  in  any  chamber 
to  which  the  foot  of  the  syringe  is  attached. — Hypoder- 
mic syringe,  a  small  graduated  syringe  fltted  with  a 
needle-shaped  nozle  for  the  introduction  of  medicated 
solutions  under  the  skin. 

syringe  (sir'inj),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  syringed, 
ppr.  syringing.  [=  P.  seringv^r  =  Pr.  seringar 
=  Sy.  jeringar  =  Pg.  seringar  =  It.  sciringare; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  To  inject  by  means 
of  a_  pipe  or  syringe ;  wash  and  cleanse  by  in- 
jections from  a  syringe. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eye  was 
stopt  by  the  syringing  up  of  oxycrate.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

II.  i/ntrans.  To  make  iise  of  a  syringe;  in- 
ject fluid  with  a  syringe.  Prior. 
Syringeae  (si-rin'je-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Don,  1838), 
<  Syringa  +  -eae.]  A  tribe  of  plants,  of  the  or- 
der Oleaeese.  it  is  characterized  by  pendulous  ovules 
npening  Into  winged  seeds  with  a  superior  radicle,  con- 
tained in  a  loculicidal  fruit  which  is  terete  or  compressed 
parallel  to  the  partition.  Besides  Syringa,  the  type,  it 
includes  two  mostly  Asiatic  genera,  Forsythia  and  Schre- 
oera. 

syringeal  (si-rin'jf-al),  re.  [<  syrinx  (syring-)  + 
-al.]  In orniih.,  of  orpertaining  to  the  syrinx: 
as,  syringeal  muscles ;  syringeal  structure.  See! 
syrinx,  4. 
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syringeftll  (sit'lnj-fTil),  n.  [<  syringe  +  -ful.l 
The  quantity  that  a  syringe  will  hold. 

The  transmiasion  of  fluid  by  the  tube  must  have  oc- 
curred under  low  preflaure,  aince  the  palu  began  when 
only  two  syringefuls  had  been  injected. 

Lancet,  1889,  II.  1276. 

syringe-gun  (sir'inj-gun),  n.  A  large  tube-and- 
piston  syringe,  used  for  disabling  humming- 
birds, etc.,  by  ejecting  water  upon  them. 

syringes,  «.    Latin  plural  of  syrmx. 

syringe-valve  (sir'inj-valv),  n.  A  form  of 
valve  with  a  guide-stem  bearing  a  knob  on  the 
end  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced  entirely 
Irom  its  seat:  used  especially  in  syringes. 

syrin^a,  n.    Plural  of  syrmgium. 

syringin  (si-rin'jin),  n.  [<  syrmga  +  -in^.'] 
A  glucoside  obtained  from  Syringa  vulgaris.  It 
is  crystalline,  tasteless,  neutral  in  reaction,  and 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol, 

syringitis  (sir-in-ji'tis),  n.  [Nil.,  <  syrinx 
\syring-)  +  -itis.l  Inflammation  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube. 

eyringium  (si-rin'ji-iim),  n. ;  pi.  syringia  (-S). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  avplyyiov,  dim.  of  avpty^  {avptyy-)',  a 
pipe :  see  syringe.']  In  entum.,  a  tubular  organ 
on  various  parts  of  certain  caterpillars,  from 
which  a  flxiid  is  ejected  to  drive  away  ichneu- 
mons or  other  enemies.    Also  syringe.   Kirhy. 

syringocoele  (si-ring'go-sel),  n.  Same  as  sy- 
ringoccelia. 

syringoccelia  (si-ring-^o-se'li-a),  n.    [NL.,  < 

Br.  aiipiy^  {avptyy-),  a  j)ipe,  +  KotXia,  a  hollow.] 
In  emat.,  the  proper  central  canal  or  cavity  of 
the  spinal  cord ;  the  hollow  of  the  primitively 
tubular  myelon,  expanding  in  the  brain  into 
the  metaooele,  or  so-called  fourth  ventricle,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  birds,  expanding  in  the  sa- 
cral region  into  the  sinus  rhomboidalis,  or  rhom- 
bocoele. 

Syringocoelomata  (si-ring''go-se-la'ma-ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Or.  avpiyS  (avpiyy-),'  a  pipe,  4-  Koi- 
%a/ia(T-),  a  hollow.]  A  division  of  Protocielo- 
mata,  containing  those  sponges,  as  of  the  genus 
Syconus,  which  have  simple  tubular  or  saccular 
diverticula  of  the  archenteron.  A.Hyatt,  Proo. 
Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIH.  114. 

syringocoelomatic  (si-ring-go-se-16-mat'ik),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Syringoecelomata.  A. 
Hyatt.    Also  syringocoslomie. 

fiyringodendron  (si-ring-go-den'dron),«.  [NL. 
(Sternberg,  1820),  <  Gr.  avpiyS  {avpiyy-),  a  pipe, 
-I-  6kv6pov,  a  tree.]  A  generic  name  given  to 
decorticated  stems  of  Sigillaria.  in  each  apeci- 
mena,  in  the  place  of  the  leaf-acar  there  are  seen  two  oval 
depreasiona,  which  lie  cloae  to  each  other,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable size.  Most  of  the  forma  hare  been  found  di- 
rectly connected  with  recognized  species  of  Sigillaria, 

syringomyelia  (si-ring'^a-mi-e'U-a), «.  [NL., 

?  Gr.  avpcy^  {avpiyy-),  a  pipe,  +  fiveMg,  marrow: 
see  myelon.']  The  existence  of  an  abnormal 
cavity  or  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord,  whether  from  abnormal  persistence,  from 
variation  or  distention  of  the  embryonic  space, 
or  from  the  breaking  down  of  gliomatous  or 
other  morbid  tissue.  Evidently  congenital  defects 
of  this  kind  in  the  very  young,  distended  with  liquid,  are 
>     frequently  designated  by  the  name  hydramyelia. 

syringomyelitis  (si-ring-go-nd-e-li'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  syringomyelia  +  -»*js.]  Myelitis  with 
the  formation  of  cavities;  especially,  syringo- 
myelia where  it  is  regarded  as  produced  by 
myelitis. 

syringomyon  (si-ring-go-mi'on),  n. ;  pi.  syrin- 
gom/ya  (-a).  [NL.,  <  GtT.avptyS  {avpiyy-),  a  pipe, 
-1-  jivCuv,  a  muscle;]  Any  one  of  the  intrinsic 
syringeal  muscles  of  a  bird.  Coues,  The  Auk, 
Jan.,  1888,  p.  105. 

syringotome  (si-ring'go-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  avpiy- 
yard/uov,  a  knife  for  operating  on  a  fistula:  see 
syringotomy.']  In  surg.,  a  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury, used  for  cutting  a  fistula. 

syringotomy  (sir-ing-got'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  as 
if  *avpiyyoTOfda  (at.  avpiyyoTd/xtov,  a  knife  for 
operating  on  a  fistula,  avpiyyoTd/iog,  cutting  fis- 
tulas), <  avpiy^  {avpiyyr),  a  pipe,  tube,  fistula, 
4-  Tkfiveiv,  Ta/ie'iv,  cut.]  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting for  fistula. 

syrinx  (sir'ingks),  n.;  pi.  syringes  (si-rin'jez), 
sometimes  syrinxes  (sir'ingk-sez).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
avpiyS,  a  pipe,  tube:  see  syringe.]  1.  Same 
as  Fan's  pipes  (which  see,  tinder  Jjspei). —  2. 
In  Egypt,  archseol.,  a  narrow  and  deep  rock-out 
channel  or  tunnel  forming  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Egyptian  tombs  of  .the  New  Empire. 

The  size  of  the  galleries  and  apartments  varies  very 
much  (the  mummies  often  acarcely  left  space  enough  to 
paas),  the  diaposition  extremely  labyrinthine.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Syringa,  holed  passages. 

C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Arcbmol.  (trans.),  §  227. 


Syrinx  of  Raven. 

a,  6,  c,  modified 
tracheal  and  bron- 
chial rings  entering 
into  its  formation; 
tr.  trachea  ;  dr,  right 
and  left  bronchi. 
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3.  In  anat.,  the  Eustachian  tube. — 4.  In  or- 
nith.,  the  voice-organ  of  birds;  the  lower  lar- 
ynx, situated  at  or  near  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  into  the  bronchi,  and  serving  to 
modulate  the  voice,  as  in  singing.  This  is  usu- 
ally a  more  complicated  structure  than 
the  larynx  proper  (at  the  top  of  the 
trachea),  and  ao  differently  conatructed 
In  different  birds  that  it  affords  char- 
actera  of  great  sigulflcance  in  claasifl- 
cation.  The  higheat  group  of  Paiseres 
(namely,  the  suborder  Oecines,  which 
contains  the  singing  birda)  ia  signalized 
bytheelabarationofthiamusicaloTgan, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  intrin- 
sic musculation.  A  few  birds  have  no 
syrinx ;  some  have  one,  yet  without  in- 
trinsic muscles-;  in  some  the  syringes 
are  wholly  broruihial,  and  consequently 
paired ;  in  others  the  syrinx  is  wholly 
tracheal,  and  single.  But  in  nearly  all 
birds  the  syrinx  ia  broncho^acheal, 
and  reaulta  from  a  apecial  modification 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  and  up- 
per end  of  each  bronchus.  The  lowermost  tracheal  ring, 
or  a  piece  composed  of  several  such  ringa,  ia  enlarged  and 
otherwiae  modifled,  and  croaaed  by  a  bolt-bar  (see  cut  un- 
d  er  peasidui),  which  separates  the  single  tracheal  tube  into 
right  and  left  openings  of  the  bronchi.  Amedian  septum 
rises  from  the  pessulus  into  the  trachea,  between  the  two 
bronchial  orifices,  and  the  free  upper  margin  of  this  aep- 
tum,  called  the  eemihinar  membrane,  forms  the  inner  lip 
of  a  rimasyringis,  whose  outer  lip  is  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  from  the  opposite  side  of  each  bronchus. 
These  membranes  are  vibratile  in  the  act  of  singing,  and 
constitute  vocal  cords.  Several*upper  bronchial  half- 
rings,  enlarged  and  otherwise  modifled,  are  completed  in 
circumference  by  a  single  continuous  membrane,  the  in- 
ternal  tym^Tviiform  membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the 
pessulus  above.  The  syrinx  ia  actuated  by  a  pair,  or  sev- 
eral pairs,  of  intrinsic  ainging-muaclea,  called  syringomya, 
which  vary  much  in  different  birda  in  their  attachments 
as  well  as  in  their  number.  (See  song-Tnueele.)  In  the  Os- 
cines  at  least  flve  pairs  are  recognized,  though  their  nomen- 
clature is  by  no  means  settled,  owing  to  their  description 
under  different  names  by  different  anthora,  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  homologizing  the  individual  muscles  under 
their  many  modiflcations  in  different  birds.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  .syringomya  into  the  ends  and  not  into  the 
middle  of  the  bronchial  halt-rings  is  characteristic  of  the 
true  Oseines.  See  Aaromyodi,  Mesomyodi. 
5.  In  surg.,  a  fistula. 

syrma  (s&r'ma),  «.;  pi.  syrmse  (-me).  [L. syrma, 
<  Gr.  aip/M,  a  trailing  robe,.<  alpeiv,  drag  or  trail 
along.]  In  antiq.,  a  long  dress  reaching  to  the 
ground,  as  that  worn  by  tragic  actors. 

Syrmaticus  (ser-mat'i-kus).  n.  [NL.  (Wagler, 
1832),  <  LL.  syrmaticus,  <  Gr.  'avp/ianildg,  trail- 
ing, <  aip/ia,  a  trailing  robe :  see  syrma.]  A  ge- 
nus of  pheasants,  of  the  family  Phasianidee,  the 
type  of  which  is  Reeves's  pheasant,  S.  reevesi  : 
so  called  from  the  magnificent  train  formed  by 
the  tail,  which  exceeds  in  length  that  of  any 
other  pheasant.     See  cut  under  Phasianus. 

Syrniinae  (s6r-ni-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Syrnium 
+  4niB.]  A  subfamily  of  owls,  named  from  the 
genus  Syrnivm,  containing  a  number  of  both 
eared  and  earless  species,  and  having  no  de- 

■  finable  characters. 

Syrnium  (s6r'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (Savigny,  1810) ; 
origin  unknown.  Of.  Surnia.]  A  genus  of  ear- 
less owls.  The  type  is  the  common  wood-owl  of  Europe, 
S.  aiuco.  Other  species  which  have  often  been  placed  in 
this  genus  are  the  great  Lapp  owl,  S.  lapponicum;  the 
great  gray  owl  of  North  America,  S.  Hnerewm;  the  com- 
mon barred  owl  of  the  same  country,  5.  nebvlogum,  and 
many  similar  species.  By  many  authors  5.  aluco  is  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  restricted  genus  Slrix,  of  which  Syr- 
nium thus  becomes  a  mere  synonym.  SeeAlV£o  and  Strix 
(with  cut). 

syropf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  syrup. 

Syropnenician  (si'''ro-fe-nish'an),  a.  and  n. 
[Also  Syro-Phenician,  Syro-PHcmidan ;  <  L. 
Syrophcenix  (fern.  Syrophwnissa),  <  Gr.  'Zvpo^ol- 
vi^  (fem.  Hvpodoivtaaa),  <  2ipog,  Syrian,  +  <ioivi^, 
a  Phenieian.j  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Syro-Phe- 
nicia  or  to  the  Syrophenioians. 

II.  n.  In  anc.  hist.,  either  a  Phenieian  dwell- 
ing in  Syria,  or  a  person  of  mixed  Syrian  and 
Phenieian  descent,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Syro- 
Phenieia,  a  Roman  province  which  included 
Phenicia  and  the  territories  of  Damascus  and 
Palmyra.  \Syro-Phenicia  had  also,  apparently, 
a  more  restricted  meaning.] 

syrphid  (ser'fid),  a.  and  n.    L  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Si/rpiiidie. 
II.  n.  A  hy  ot  the  ta,milj  Syrphidse. 

Syrphidae  (ser'fi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach,  1819), 
<  Syrphus  +  -idsB.]  A  very  large 
and  important  family  of  tetraehse- 
tous  cyclorhaphous  dipterous  in- 
sects, typified  by  the  genus  Syr- 
phus, and  divided  into  numerous 
subfamilies  and  lesser  sections. 
They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  spurious  vein  of  the  wings,  by 
other  venational  characters,  and  by  the 
structure  of  the  head.  The  species  are  elSapS 
often  large  and  bright-colored,  and  usual-  [„„s5f  (SlighUy 
ly  fly  In  the  hottest  sunshine,  frequenting    enlarged.) . 
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flowers  and  feeding  upon  pollen.  Many  of  them  are  bene- 
flcial  in  their  early  stages,  the  larvae  feeding  upon  plant- 
lice  and  bark-lice.  The  larvae  of  others  live  in  fungi,  or 
in  soft  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Those  of 
Microdon  are  found  in  ants'  nests,  while  those  of  VoluceUa 
are  parasitic  in  the  nests  of  bumblebees.  About  2,000  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which  300  are  North  American  (north 
of  Mexico),  while  about  650  are  European.  They  are  some- 
times known  as  aphis-eating  Jliei.  See  also  cuts  under  Mi- 
lesia,  Pipism,  Syrphus,  and  JHptera. 
Syrphus  (sfer'fus),  n.  [-Also  spelled  Sirphiis; 
NL.  (Fabrioius,  1775),  <  Gr.-o^p^of,  aipijiog,  a 
gnat.]  A  large  and  wide- 
spread genus  of  flies, 
typical  of  the  family 
Syrphidse.  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  forma  having  the 
third  joint  of  the  antennas 
abort  and  oral,  the  eyea  in  the 
male  without  an  area  of  en- 
larged f ace^B  abOVe^  the  front       syrphus  rtiesa,  natural  siie. 

moderately  convex,  and  the 

hypopygium  not  very  small.  The  larrae  are  all  aphidoph- 
agous.  Twenty-six  species  inhabit  North  America.  See 
also  cut  under  Diptera. 

syrphus-fly  (s6r'fus-fli),  n.    Any  syrphid. 

Syrrhaptes  (si-rap'tez),  n.  [NL.  (niiger,  1811), 
<  Gr.  avpp&irrtiv,  sew  or  stitch  together,  <  avv; 
together,  +  jyairTciv,  sew,  stitch.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Syrrhaptinee,  containing  the  three-toed 
sand-grouse  vrith  feathered  feet.  They  are  heary- 
bodied  Dirds,  with  rery  short  lega,  long  pointed  winga,  the 


Fallas's  Sand-grouse  l^Syrrhaptes paradoxus). 


flrat  primaries  of  which  are  attenuated  in  one  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  long  pointed  tail,  the  middle  feathers  of  which 
are  filamentous  and  long-exserted.  There  are  2  species, 
both  natires  of  Asia.  The  common  Fallas's  sand-grouse, 
5.  paradoxas,  made  an  irruption  into  Europe  in  1863,  reach- 
ing eren  France  and  Great  Britain.  5.  tihitarms  is  the  other 
apecies.  The  genus  ia  alao  called  Nemmiura  and  Hetero- 
clitus,  and  the  leading  species  ia  sometimes  known  as  the 
heteroclite  grouse. 

Syrrhaptinse  (sir-ap-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Syr- 
rhaptes +  -mm.]  One  of  the  subfamilies  of 
Pteroclidse,  represented  by  the  genus  Syrrhap- 
tes :  contrasted  with  Pteroolinse. 

syrrhaptine  (si-rap'tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  SyrrhaptiniB. 

syrrhizoristic  (si-riz-o-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  am, 
with,  together,  +  B.  'rhieorisUc]  Serving  to 
determine  the  effective  intercalations  of  the 
real  roots  of  two  functions  lying  between  any 
assigned  limits. 

syrropt,  syrrupt,  »•    Obsolete  forms  of  syrup. 

syrt  (s6rt),  n.  [Formerly  also  sirt;  <  P.  syrte  = 
Sp.  sirte  =  Pg.  syrte,  <  L.  syrUs,  a  sand-bank: 
see  syrtis.]    A  quicksand.     [Rare.] 

The  shatter'd  mast. 
The  syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock. 

Young,  The  Ocean, 

syrtic  (sto'tik),  a.  [<  L.  syrticus,  pertaining  to' 
a  sand-bank  or  syrtis,  <  syrUs,  sand-bank:  see 
syrt,  syrUs.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  syrt 
or  quicksand.    Edinburgh  Bev.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

syrtis  (sfer'tis),  n. ;  pi.  syrtes  (-tez).  [<  L.  syrtis, 
<  Gr.  aipriQ,  a  sand-bank  in  the  sea,  applied 
esp.  to  one  on  the  northern  coast  of  .Africa,  < 
aipeiv,  draw  or  trail  along,  sweep  down.]  A 
quicksand. 

Quench'd  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea 

Nor  good  dry  land.  MUton,  P.  I,.,  ii.  939. 

syrup,  sirup  (sir'up),  n.    [Formerly  also  syrop, 
syrrup,  syrrop;  also,  and  more  prop.,  with  the 
vowel  i,  sirup,  sirop,  svrrop;  =  D.  swoop,  stroop 
=  G.  syrup  =  Sw.  sirap  =  Dan.  syrup  (<  F.  or  E. ) 
=  NGr.  aipdwiov ;  <  ME.  sirope,  syrupe,  sireppe, 
serop,  soryp,  <  OF.  sirop,  sirrope,  syrop  (also 
ysserop),  P.  sirop,  <  It.  siroppo,  sciroppo  =  Sp. 
jardpe  =  Pg.  xarope  (ML.  siropus,  syropus, 
sirtmus,  surupus),  syrup,  <  Ar.  shdrdb,  shurdb, 
a  drink,  beverage,  syrup:   see  shrub^,  shrab, 
sherbet.]     1.  In  med.,  a  solution  of  sugar  in 
water,  made  according  to  an  officinal  formula, 
whether  simple,  flavored,  or  medicated  with 
some  special  therapeutic  or  compoxmd. 
Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stu: 
Till  I  hare  uaed  the  approred  meana  I  have. 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  V,  1. 104 


syrup 

2.  The  uncrystallizable  fluid  finally  separated 
from  crystallized  sugar  in  the  refining  process, 
either  by  the  draining  of  sugar  in  loaves,  or  by 
being  forcibly  ejected  by  the  centrifugal  appa- 
ratus in  preparing  moist  sugar.  This  is  tlie  or- 
dinary or  "golden  syrup"  of  grocers;  but  in  tlie  angai- 
manutacture  the  term  (j/rup  is  applied  to  all  strong  sac- 
charine solutions  which  contain  sugar  in  a  condition  capa- 
ble of  being  crystallized  out,  the  ultimate  uucrystallizable 
fluid  being  distinguished  as  mdassei  or  treacle.— Oom- 
pound  syrup,  in  med.  and  phar.,  a  name  applied  to 
many,  though  not  to  all,  syrups  containing  two  or  more 
medicaments.— Compound  syrup  Of  sarsaparilla, 
sarsaparilla  150  parts,  guaiacum-wood  20  parts,  pale  rose 
12  parts,  glycyrrhiza  12  parts,  senna  12  parts,  sassafras, 
anise,  and  gai^theria  each  6  parts,  sugar  600  parts,  and  di- 
luted alcohol  and  water  each  to  make  1,000  parts.—  Com- 
pound syrup  of  squill,  squill  120  parts,  senega  120  parts, 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium  each  3  parts,  sugar 
1,200  parts,  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  9  parts,  and 
dilated  alcohol  and  water  each  to  make  2,000  parts.  It  is 
emetic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  often  cathartic. — 
Dutch  syrup.  See  Dutch.— Green  syrup,  sugar  crystal- 
lized, but  unrefined.— Maple  syrup.  See  maplei.-Sim- 
ple  syrup,  according  to  the  United  States  Dispensatory, 
a  solution  of  65  parts  by  weight  of  pure  sugar  in  35  parts  of 
distilled  water. — Syrup  Of  aconite,  a  mixture  of  unoture 
of  fresh  aconite-root  1  part  with  syrup  9  parts. — Syrup  of 
almond,  sweet  almond  10  parts,  bitter  almond  S  parts, 
sugar  60  parts,  orange-flower  water  5  parts,  water  to  make 
100  parts.  It  is  demulcent,  nutrient,  sedative.  Also  called 
tyrup  of  orgeat.—  Syrup  of  altbsea,  althaea  4  parts,  sugar 
eoparts, water tomakelOOparts.  Itisdemulcent.— Syrup 
of  citnc  acid,  citric  acid  8  parts,  water  8  parts,  spirit  of 
lemon  4  parts,  syrup  980  parts.— Syrup  Of  garlic,  fresh 
garlic  15  parts,  sugar  60  parts,  dilute  acetic  acid  40  parts.  It 
Is  a  nervous  stimulant.— Syrup  Of  gum  arable,  mucilage 
of  acacia  25  parts,  syrup  75  parts.— Syrup  Of  liydriodic 
acid,  a  syrupy  liquid  containing  1  per  cent,  of  absolute  hy- 
driodic  acid.— Syrup  of  hypophosphltes,  calcium  hypo- 
phosphite  35  paits,  sodium  hypophosphite  12  parts,  po- 
tassium hypophospbite  12  parts,  spirit  of  lemon  2  parts, 
sugar  500  parts,  water  to  make  1,000  parts. — Syrup  of 
Ipecac,  fluid  extract  of  ipecac  5  parts,  syrup  95  parts.  It 
is  emetic  and  expectorant.— Syrup  Of  orange,  sweet- 
orange  peel  5  parts,  alcohol  5  parts,  precipitated  calcium 
phosphate  1  part,  sugar  60  parts,  water  to  make  100  parts. 
—  S3rrup  of  orgeat.  S&me  sta  syrup  (if  alTmnd.—Syrap 
of  rhuoarb,  rhubarb  90  parts,  cinnamon  18  parts,  potas- 
sium carbonate  6  parts,  sugar  600  parts,  water  to  make 
1,000  parts.  It  is  cathartic— Syrup  of  squill,  vinegar 
of  squill  40  parts,  sugar  60  parts,  with  water.  It  is  expec- 
torant—Syrup  of  Wild  cherry,  wild-cherry  bark  pow- 
dered 12  parts,  sugar  60  parts,  glycerin  5  parts,  water  to 
make  100  parts.  It  is  a  basis  for  cough-mixtures. 
syrup,  sirup  (sir'up),  v.  t.  [<  syrup,  m.]  To 
sweeten  with  syrup ;  cover  or  mix  with  a  syrup. 

Yet  where  there  haps  a  honey  fall. 

We'll  lick  the  gyruped  leaves ; 
And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall 

To  this  upon  the  greaves. 

Drayton,  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

syrup-gage  (sir'up-gaj),  n.  An  apparatus,  used 
with  a  bottling-maohine,  for  supplying  to  each 
bottle  a  given  quantity  of  syrup  or  other  in- 
gredient. 

syrupy  (sir'up-i),  a.  [<  syrv/p  +  -^1.]  Like 
syrup,  or  partaking  of  its  quahties;  especially, 
having  the  consistency  of  syrup. 

syrus  (si'rus),  n.    An  unidentified  bird  of  India. 

The  syruts,  a  lovely  bird  with  a  long  neck,  very  common 

in  the  district,  rises  slowly  from  the  fields  as  our  vedettes 

close  up  to  them.     W.  H.  RusseU,  Diary  in  India,  II.  311. 

syseti  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  sice^. 

syssaxcosic  (sis-ar-ko'sik),  a.  [<  syssareosis  + 
-jc.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  syssareosis. 

syssareosis  (sls-ar-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ava- 
aipKuaic,  a  condition  of  being  overgrown  with 
flesh,  <  avaaapKovaSai,  be  overgrown  with  flesh, 

■  <  aijv,  together,  +  aapKovv,  make  or  produce 
flesh,  <  adpS,  flesh:  see  sarcosis.'i  In  anat., 
fleshy  connection;  the  connection  of  one  bone 
with  another  by  means  of  intervening  muscle : 
correlated  with  synneurosis,  syndesmosis,  etc. 
The  connections  of  the  hyoid  bone  with  the  lower  jaw- 
bone, breast-bone,  and  shoulder-blade  respectively  are 
syssarcosic  in  man.    Also  synsarcosit. 

syssiderite  (sis'i-der-it),  n.  [Cf.  F.  syssidere 
(DaubrSe,  1867);  <  Gr.  aiiv,  with,  +  alSripo^,  iron, 
-I-  -jfe2.]  One  of  the  class  of  meteorites  gen- 
erally called  ^aZto«jfe.     Hee  meteorite. 

syssitia (si-sit'i-a), n.  [NL., < Gr. (!vccsiTia,< cAa- 
mroc,  eating  together  or  in  common,  <  mv,  to- 
gether, -i-  mrog,  food.]  In  ancient  G-reeee,  no- 
tably among  peoples  of  Dorian  blood,  and  most 
conspicuously  among  the  Spartans  and  Cre- 
tans, the  custom  that  full  citizens  should  eat  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day  in  a  public  mess,  in  Crete 
the  expense  was  met  from  the  public  revenues,  in  Sparta 
by  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  heads  of  families.  The 
food  was,  until  the  decadence,  in  general  plain,  and  so- 
briety of  drinking  was  enforced.  The  chief  object  of  the 
syssitia  was  to  unite  the  members  of  the  ruling  class  by 
bonds  of  intimacy,  and  to  give  them  a  cohesion  which 
furthered  greatly  their  civil  and  military  enterprise. 

systaltic  (sis-tal'tik),  a.  [=  F.  systaltique,  <  LL. 
systalticus,  <  Gr.  ovaTa^riiiS;,  drawing  together, 
constringent,  <  avsri^^^eiv,  draw  together,  re- 
strain, <  civ,  together,  -1-  ur^/l/UiV,  set,  place. 
Cf.  peristaltic.l    Alternately  contracting  and 
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dilating;  capable  of  or  resulting  from  systole 
and  diastole ;  pulsatory :  as,  the  systaltic  action 
of  the  heart.  Compare  peristaltic. 
systasis(8is'ta-sis),?i.  [jrL.,<  Gr.trwrafffc,  a  set- 
ting together,' a  composition,  <  awicrdvai,  place 
or  set  together,  unite,  join,  <  ahv,  together,  -I- 
iardvac,  set  up,  "laraaBai,  stand :  see  stand.']  A 
setting  together;  a  union;  a  political  union; 
a  political  constitution;  a  confederation;  a 
league.     [Rare.] 

It  is  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution  than 
the  systems  of  Crete,  or  the  confederation  of  Poland,  or  any 
other  ill-devised  corrective  which  has  yet  been  imagined 
in  the  necessities  produced  by  an  ill-constructed  system  of 
government  Surke,  Rev.  in  France. 

systatic  (sis -tat 'ik),  a.  Introductory;  com- 
mendatory  Systatic  letters  or  epistles,  commen- 
datory letters.    See  commendatory. 

system  (sis'tem),  n.  [Formerly  also  systeme;  = 
F.  systime  =  8p.  sistema  =  Pg.  systema  =  It.  sis- 
tema  =  D.  systeem  =  G.  Sw.  Dan.  system,  <  LL. 
systema,  <  Gr.  cixn-riiJia,  a  whole  compounded  of 
several  parts,  an  arrangement,  system,  <  cmiara- 
vai,  set  together,  put  together,  combine,  com- 
pound, mid.  stand  together,  <  aiv,  together,  + 
tardvat,  cravat,  set  up,  cause  to  stand:  see 
stand.']  1.  Any  combination  or  assemblage  of 
things  adjusted  as  a  regular  and  connected 
whole ;  a  number  of  things  or  parts  so  con- 
nected as  to  make  one  complex  whole ;  things 
connected  according  to  a  scheme :  as,  a  system 
of  canals  for  irrigation ;  a  system  of  puUeys ;  a 
system  of  railroads ;  a  mountain  system;  hence, 
more  specifically,  a  number  of  heavenly  bodies 
connected  together  and  acting  on  each  other 
according  to  certain  laws :  as,  the  solar  system; 
the  system  of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites. 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst  and  now  a  world. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  89. 
Every  work,  both  of  nature  and  art,  is  a  system;  and,  as 
every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  for 
some  use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond  itself,  one  may  add 
to  what  has  already  been  brought  into  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem its  conduciveness  to  this  one  or  more  ends.  Let  us 
instance  in  a  watch.  BuUer,  Analogy. 

A  Natural  System  is  one  which  attempts  to  make  all  the 
divisions  natural,  the  widest  as  well  as  the  narrowest,  and 
therefore  applies  no  characters  peremptorily.  ...  An 
Artificial  System  is  one  in  which  the  smaller  groups  (the 
Genera)  are  natural,  and  in  which  the  wider  divisions 
(Classes,  Oi'ders)  are  constructed  by  the  peremptory  ap- 
plication of  selected  Characters  (selected,  however,  so  as 
not  to  break  up  the  smaller  groups). 

WheweU,  Fhilos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  p.  xxxii. 
For  a  system,  in  the  most  proper  and  philosophic  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  complete  and  absolute  whole. 

H.  Bushndl,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  ii. 
Star  and  system  rolling  past 

Termyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

2.  A  plan  or  scheme  according  to  which  ideas 
or  things  are  connected  into  a  whole ;  a  regular 
union  of  principles  or  facts  forming  one  entire 
whole ;  an  assemblage  of  facts,  or  of  principles 
and  conclusions,  scientifically,  arranged,  or  dis- 
posed according  to  certain  mutual  relations  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  whole ;  a  connected  view 
of  all  the  truths  or  principles  of  some  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  or  action:  as,  a  system  of 
philosophy;  a,  system  of  government;  a,  system 
of  education;  a  system  of  divinity;  a  system  of 
botany  or  of  chemistry ;  a  system  of  railroading : 
often  equivalent  to  method. 

There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  in  every  nation 
which  a  well-formed  mind  would  be  disposed  to  relish. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
In  the  modern  system  of  war,  nations  the  most  wealthy 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  large  loans, 

A.  Hamaton,  The  Federalist,  No.  30. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  whole  system  of  Government 
with  which  they  [the  Houses  of  Parliament]  had  not  power 
to  interiere  by  advice  equivalent  to  command. 

Macavlay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
I  am  deeply  convinced  that  among  us  all  systems,  whe- 
ther religious  or  political,  which  rest  on  a  principle  of  ab- 
solutism, must  of  necessity  be,  not  indeed  tyrannical,  but 
feeble  and  ineffective  systems. 

Gladttone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  102. 

3.  The  scheme  of  all  created  things  consid- 
ered as  one  whole;  the  universe. — 4.  Regular 
method  or  order;  plan:  as,  to  have  no  system 
in  one's  business  or  study. — 5.  In  astron.,  any 
hypothesis  or  theory  of  the  disposition  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  which 
their  phenomena,  their  motions,  changes,  etc., 
are  explained:  as,  the  Ptolemaic  system;  the 
Copernican  system;  a  system  of  the  universe,  or 
of  the  world. —  6.  Inthe^we  arts,  a  collection  of 
the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  an  artist 
works. — 7.  (a)  In  Byzantine  music,  an  interval 
conceived  of  as  compounded  of  two  lesser  in- 
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tervals,  as  an  octave'  or  a  tetraehord.  (6)  In 
medieval  and  modern  music,  a  series  of  tones 
.arranged  and  classified  for  artistic  use,  like  a 
mode  or  scale,  (c)  In  modern  musical  notation, 
two  or  more  staffs  braced  together  for  con- 
certed music. —  8.  In  anc.pros.,  a  ^oup  of  two 
or  more  periods ;  by  extension,  a  single  period 
of  more  than  two  or  three  cola ;  a  hy permetron. 
A  system  the  metrical  form  of  which  is  repeated  once  or 
oftener  in  the  course  of  a  poem  is  called  a  strophe. 
9.  In  Mol. :  (a)  An  assemblage  of  parts  or  or- 
gans of  the  same  or  similar  tissues.  The  princi- 
pal systems  of  the  body  in  this  sense  are  the  nervovx,  both 
cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic ;  the  muecnlar,  both  vol- 
untary and  involuntaiy;  the  osseous,  including  the  car- 
tilages as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  skeleton ;  the  vasew- 
lar,  including  the  blood-vascular  and  lymphatic  or  ab- 
sorbent; the  tegmnentary ;  the  m/ucous,  including  the- 
mucous  membranes ;  and  the  serous,  including  the  serous 
membranes.  These  systems  may  be  subdivided,  as  the 
vascular  into  the  blood-vascular  and  lymphatic  sys- 
tems; or  some  of  them  may  be  grouped  together,  as 
when  the  connective-tissue  system  includes  the  bones, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  general  areolar  or  cel- 
lular tissues  of  the  body.  Hence  —  (6)  In  a  wider 
sense,  a  concurrence  of  parts  or  organs  in 
some  function.  Most  if  not  all  such,  systems  act 
physiologically  by  the  concurrence  of  several  other  lesser 
systems :  as,  the  digestive  system ;  the  respiratory  system ; 
the  reproductive  system.  Hence — (c)  In  the  widest 
sense,  the  entire  body  as  a  physiological  unity 
or  anatomical  whole :  as,  to  take  food  into  the 
system;  to  have  one's  system  out  of  order.  (d> 
El  asddiology,  the  coenobium  of  those  com- 
pound tunicates  which  have  a  common  cloaca, 
as  the  Botryllidse.  Von  Drasche,  1883. — 10. 
One  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  geological 
series:  as,  the  Devonian  system;  the  Silurian 
system.  The  term  is  used  by  various  geologists  with 
quite  different  meanings,  mostly,  however,  as  the  equiv- 
Edent  of  series:  thus.  Cretaceous  system  (the  Cretaceous 
series). 

11.  In nat.  hist.:  (a)  In  the  abstract,  classifi- 
cation; any  method  of  arranging,  disposing,  or 
setting  forth  animals  and  plants,  or  any  series  of 
these,  in  orderly  sequence,  as  by  classes,  orders, 
famines,  genera,  etc.,  with  due.  coordination  and 
relative  subordination  of  the  several  groups; 
also,  the  principles  of  such  classification ;  tax- 
onomy: as,  the  morphological  sf/^^fi"*;  a  physi- 
ological system.  There  is  but  one  adequate  and  nat- 
ural system,  namely,  that  which  classifies  animals  and 
plants  by  structure  alone,  according  to  tiieir  degrees  of 
genetic  relationship,  upon  consideration  of  descent  with 
modification  in  the  course  of  evolutionary  processes ;  it  is 
the  aim  of  every  systematist  to  discover  Uiis  true  taxon- 
omy and  set  it  forth  by  classlficatory  methods.    (J)  In 

the  concrete,  any  zoological  or  botanical  clas- 
sification ;  any  actual  arrangement  wMoh  is  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  naming 
objects  of  natural  history;  a"  formal  scheme, 
schedule,  or  inventory  of  such  objects,  or  a 
systematic  treatise  upon  them:  as,  the  Lin- 
nean  or  artificial  system  of  plants ;  Cuvier's 
system  of  classification ;  the  quinarian  system. 
Such  systems  are  very  numerous,  and  no  two  agree  in  every 
detail  either  of  classification  or  of  nomenclature ;  but  aU 
have  in  view  the  same  end,  which  is  sought  to  be  attained 
by  similar  methods,  and  upon  certain  principles  to  which 
most  naturalists  now  assent. — Abkari  Bystem.  See  ab- 
tert.— Action  of  a  moving  system.  See  action.— AA- 
junct  system,  a  system  of  linear  equations  whose  coel9- 
cienis  are  the  corresponding  minors  of  the  determinant 
of  a  primitive  system. — Allotment,  American,  asym- 
metric ^Btem.  See  the  qualifying  words.—  Ambula- 
cral  system.  Same  as  water-vascular  system. — Apolar 
system,  the  aggregate  of  surfaces  of  a  given  order  whose 
polars  with  reference  to  a  given  surface  are  indetermi- 
nate—Banting system.  See  iiantin^tsm.— Barrier, 
blpcK,  blood-vascular,  bothy  system.  See  the  quali- 
fying words.— Binary  system.  See  Unary  classiflcatien, 
under  binary.— Biwiozaaa  system,  an  old  medical  doc- 
tane  formulated  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  a  Scottish  physician. 
It  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  body  possesses  a 
peculiar  property  of  excitability,  and  that  every  agent  ca- 
pable of  acting  on  the  body  during  life  does  so  as  a  stimu- 
lant. When  these  stimuli  were  normal  in  amount  the  con- 
dition was  one  of  health ;  if  excessive,  causing  debility ;  if 
insufficient  causing  indirect  debility.— Canonical  sys- 
tem, a  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  forms 
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Cellular,  clbarlan,  circular  system.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—centlmeter-gram-second  system.  See  cerUi- 
■m««er.— circulatory  system,  the  organs  collectively 
which  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph;  the 
vascular  system.— Complete  system  of  differential 
equatlonB,  a  system  such  that  all  the  equations  dedu- 
cible  from  It  are  linear  combinations  of  the  equations  of 
the  system.- Conjugate  system,  a  system  of  curvilinear 
oobrdinates  such  tliat  the  two  families  of  curves  for  which 
one  or  the  other  coordinate  is  constant  have  for  their  tan- 
gents at  each  point  of  the  surface  to  which  the  coSrdi- 
nates  relate  conjugate  diameters  of  the  Dupmian  indica- 
trtx.— Conjunct,  conservative,  continental,  convict, 
copernican,  cOBt-bopk  system.  See  the  qualifying 
words.- Cottier  system.  See  cotteri.— Cumulative 
system  of  voting.  See  cumulative.— CycUo  system, 
an  orthogonal  system  of  which  one  family  consists  of  cir- 
cles, or  has  circular  trajectories. -Decimal  system.  See 
deMmoJ.- Dentinal  system,  all  the  tubules  radiating 
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trom  a  single  palp-caTity.— SeBmlc  system,  a  system 
of  three  tetrahedni  which  are  memhers  of  a  peDCil  of 
quartic  surfaces.— Desmoid  system,  Bichat's  term  for 
the  skin  and  its  derivatives.— Dioptric  system.  See 
(fujptru;.— Dlsgipative  system.  See  dissipaUve.—Ele- 
mentary  system,  a  system  of  surfaces  which  satisfles  an 
elementaiy  condition  —  namely,  that  every  surface  shall 

fiass  tlirough  certain  points  or  touch  certain  straight 
ines  or  planes.- Enneadic,  epidermal,  ezdtomotor, 
feudal  system.  Bee  the  adjectives.— Equivalent  sys- 
tem, one  of  two  or  more  systems  of  algebraic  forms  such 
that  the  totality  of  functional  invariants  of  each  system 
is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other.— Fabrlcian  system  Of 
Classification.  Same  as  dbarian  syetem. — Field-grass 
system.  See  opeTi-Jield  gystem,  nndev  field. —  Gastrovas- 
cular,  gob-road,  bezagonal  system.  See  the  qualify- 
ing words.— Gauche  system,  a  system  of  quantities 
a^(i  =  1, 2, . .  .  n;  j'  =  1, 2, . . .  n)  such  that  a^  =  —  a/i  in 
every  case,  except  when  i  =  j.— Halphenian  System,  a 
system  of  curves  defined  by  conditions  not  independent, 
so  that  certain  modifications  of  the  characteristics  are 
rendered  necessary.  Proceedings  ofLondonMath.  Soe.,  IX. 
149.— Hlpponactean,  boinaloldal,  ice,  Interlinear 
system.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Interlocking  sys- 
tem of  signals.  See  iTiterJoc^.— Iridoclioroidal  sys- 
tem, Cadiat's  name  for  the  choroid  and  ii'is  taken  toge- 
ther as  being  of  similar  structure  and  development. — 
Isothermal  system  of  curvilinear  coordinates,  such 
a  system  that,  u  and  v  being  the  coBrdinates,  and  ds  an 
element  of  the  arc  of  any  curve  on  the  surface,  ds'  = 
A  (dtt"  +  dt)'').— Isotonic  system.  Seeisotoife- Jacobl- 
an  system  of  differential  equations.  See  Jaeobian^. 
— Jussleuan  system.  See  JtMsiraan.- Ling's  system, 
arather  complicated  systemofkineBitherapy,ormovement- 
cure,  in  which  active  and  passive  motioms  are  combined 
with  massage  and  manual  stimulation  of  the  muscles, 
nerves,  and  other  tissues. — Linnean  system.  See  Lin- 
Tienn.- Loglerlan  system,  in  mmie,  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion upon  the  pianoforte  invented  by  J.  B.  Logier,  and 
patented  in  England  in  1814.  It  involved  two  things— 
the  use  of  the  chiroplast,  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
holding  the  pupil's  hands  in  a  correct  position  at  the  l^ey- 
hoard,  and  the  simultaneous  instruction  of  several  pupils 
at  as  many  pianofortes.  The  chiroplast  had  drawbacks 
which  have  led  to  its  being  discarded,  but  the  plan  of 
class  instruction  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  all  music- 
schools.— lot,  Madeayan,  male,  mark,  mercantile, 
metamorphotlc,  metayer,  military,  moiety,  mus- 
cular, natural,  nervous,  octave  system.  See  me  qual- 
ifying words.— Open-field  system.  See  >i«!(Z.— Parish, 
pavilion,  portal,  Ptolemaic,  purchase,  Pythagorean 
system.  See  the  qualifying  words.—  Quinary  system. 
See  guinarian — Beftacting  system.  Same  as  dic^iic 
ii!/«tem.— Keservatlon,  saSferous,  sexual,  sidereal, 
silent,  solar,  spur  system.  See  the  qualifying  words.— 
Spoils  system.  See  spoil.- stomatogastric  nervous 
system,  sympathetic  nervous  system.  See  etomaio- 
gastric,  Bytnpatheiic, — Sub-Hlmalayan,  sweating,  etc., 
system.  See  the  qualifying  words. — System-disease  of 
the  cerebrospinal  axis,  a  disease  affecting  a  tract  of  nerve- 
fibers  or  nerve-cells  having  throughout  common  anatom- 
ical relations  and  physiological  properties. — System  Of 
couJugate  substitutions.  See  substitiaion.— System 
of  Buxfaces.  See  cur/ace.— Systems  of  crystalliza- 
tion. See  crystallography,  hexagonal,  isometric,  numoi^inic, 
mrthorhornbic,  tetragonal,  tridinie. — Systems  Of  fortifi- 
cation. See  fortification.—  TaconlC  system  (so  called 
from  the  Taconic  Mountains,  a  branch  or  continuation 
of  the  Green  Mountains  in  southern  Vermont,  western 
Massachusetts,  and  eastern  New  York);  in  geol.,  rocks 
of  Lower  Silurian  age  (or  Cambrian,  in  part)  according 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  United  States  (jeological  Sur- 
vey now  adopted),  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  former- 
ly supposed  Dy  some  geologists  to  constitute  a  distinct 
system. 

It  is  thus  finally  made  positive  that  the  Taconic  system 
is  not  a  pre-Silurian  system,  and  that  the  claiming  for  it 
equivalency  with  the  Huronian  was  but  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  It  is  manifest,  in  fact  that  "Taconic  system"  is  only 
a  synonym  of  the  older  term  "Lower  Silurian,"  as  this 
term  was  used  by  geologists  generally  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  years  since,  and  by  many  writers  till  a  much  later 
date.  J.  D.  Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Dec,  1888,  p.  411. 

Tall-rope,  tarsal,  territorial,  tetragonal,  etc.,  sys- 
tem. See  the  qualifying  words.— Three-field  system. 
See  field. — Vascular  system,  the  circulatory  system.- 
Water-vascular  system.  See  water-vascular.  =Syn. 
1-4.  System,  Method.  Strictly,  "System  is  logical  or  scien- 
tific collocation.  Method  is  logical  or  scientific  procedure  " 
(C.  J.  Smith,  Synonyms  Discriminated).  But  system  is  often 
used  for  method;  method  is  not  used  for  system.  System, 
Range,  C/iain,  in  orography,  as  used  by  physical  geogra- 
phers writing  in  English,  are  nearly  the  same :  thus,  we 
find  the  "Appalachian  chain  "  frequently  called  "Appala- 
chian range  or  "  ranges, "  and  also  "Appalachian  system. " 
System  is  the  more  comprehensive  term.  All  the  ranges 
which  go  to  make  up  a  complex  of  mountains  sufficiently 
nearly  a  unit,  as  popularly  designated,  to  be  embraced  un- 
der one  name,  may  he  called  a  system :  thus,  the  ranges  of 
the  Great  Basin,  some  twenty  or  more  in  number,  may 
properly  all  be  classed  together  as  forming  the  Great  Basin 
"mountain  system,"  or  simply  "system." 

As  thus  defined,  the  Appalachian  Eegion,  System,  or 
complex  of  ranges,  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Gasp^, 
in  a  mean  direction  of  northeast  and  southwest,  to  Ala- 
bama— a  distance  of  about  1,300  miles — where  it  disap- 
pears entirely,  becoming  covered  by  the  much  more  re- 
cent geological  formations,  which  form  a  broad  belt  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extend  far  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  J.  D.  Whitney,  The  United  States,  p.  32. 

systematic  (sis-te-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  systima- 
Ugue  =  Sp.  sistemdtico  =  Pg.  systematico  =  It. 
sistematico,  <  NL.  systemaUctts,  <  Gti.  cvarriiiaTi- 
Kdg,  combined  in  one  whole,  systematic,  <  avoTri- 
fiair-),  a  system:  see  system.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  system;  consisting  in  system;  me- 
thodical; formed  with  regular  connection  and 
adaptation  or  subordination  of  parts  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  design  of  the  whole :  as,  a  sys- 
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temattc  arrangement  of  plants  or  animals;  a 
systematic  course  of  study. 

Every  nation,  consequently,  whose  affairs  betray  a  want 
of  wisdom  and  stability  may  calculate  on  eveiy  loss  which 
can  be  sustained  from  tlie  more  systematic  policy  of  its 
wiser  neighbours.  A.  Hamilton,  Federidist,  No.  62. 

One  by  one  exceptions  vanish,  and  all  becomes  syste- 
matic. H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  322. 

The  whole  course  of  divinity  is  best  divided  into  four 
departments :  Exegetical  Theology,  Historical  Theology, 
Systematic  Theology,  and  Practical  Theology. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  2. 

What  I  hope  to  have  shown  is  that  two  systems  of  logic 
are  not  made  the  same  system  by  the  fact  that  both  are 
systematic  methods  of  procedure,  nor  yet  by  the  fact  that 
both  express  the  common  part  and  the  aggregate  of  two 
terms  in  the  same  way. 

C.  L.  Franklin,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  IL  566. 

2.  Proceeding  according  to  system  or  regular 
method;  with  intention;  formal:  as,  a  syste- 
matic writer. 

A  systematic  political  opposition,  vehement,  daring,  and 
inflexible,  sprang  from  a  schism  about  trifles,  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  real  interests  of  religion  or  of  the 
state.  Macavlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse; eosmical. — 4.  Classificatory;  tazonom- 
ie ;  marked  by,  based  on,  or  agreeable  with  any 
system  of  classification  or  nomenclature:  as, 
a  systematic  treatise;  systematic  principles  or 
practice;  systematic  zoSlogy  or  botany.  See 
system,  11. —  5.  In  anc.  pros.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  system,  or  group  of  periods ;  constitilting 
systems,  or  composed  of  systems.  Systematic  com- 
position is  the  form  of  composition  found  in  poems  or 
choric  passages  consisting  of  systems  or  strophes,  as  op- 
posed to  stichic  or  linear  composition. — Systematic 
anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  the  various  systems  of  organs 
and  parts  of  the  body :  used  with  reference  to  macroscopic 
surgical  and  topographical  anatomy. —  Systematic  bot- 
any. See  botany  and  systern,  11. — Systematic  logic. 
Same  as  objecUm  logic  (o)  (which  see,  under  logic).—  Sys- 
tematic theology.  See  tA«oJoffy.— Systematic  zoology. 
See  system^  11,  ami  zoology. =Sya.  See  orderly. 

systematical  (sis-te-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  syste- 
matic +  -aZ.]    Same  as  systematic. 

Nor  has  the  systematical  way  of  writing  been  prejudicial 
only  to  the  proficiency  of  some  readers,  but  also  to  the 
reputation  of  some  writers  of  systematical  books. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  300. 

systematically  (sis-te-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
systematic  manner;  in  the  iorm  of  a  sys- 
tem; methodically;  with  system,  or  deliberate 
method. 

systematician  (sis'''tem-a-tish'an),  n.  [<  syste- 
matic +  -ian.']  A  syst'ematis't;  one  who  ad- 
heres to  a  system:  implying  undue  formalism. 
[Eare.] 

In  tfie  former  capacity  he  is,  as  Zola  aptly  remarks,  a 
"thought  lasAhematici&n,"  systematiaan,  a  slave  to  tiie 
consistent  application  of  his  own  theories. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  V3. 

systematics  (sis-te-mat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  syste- 
maiie  (see  -ics).']  The  principles  and  practice 
of  classification;  the  study  of  system,  or  the 
formation  of  any  system;  systematology;  tax- 
onomy.    See  system,  11. 

Huxley's  classification,  based  upon  these  characters,  in 
1867,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  systematics  of  birds. 

Nature,  XXXIX.  177. 

systematisation,  systematise,  etc.  See  sys- 
tematization,  etc. 

systematism  (sis'tem-a-tizm),  n.  [<  (3t.  aiia- 
t}i/w(t-),  a  system,  +  -ism.]  Keduction  of  facts 
to  a  system;  predominance  of  system. 

So  also  he  [Dante]  combines  the  deeper  and  more  ab- 
stract religious  sentiment  of  the  Teutonic  races  with  the 
scientific  precision  and  absolute  systematism  of  the  So- 
manic.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  37. 

systematist(sis'tem-a-tist),».  {_<GT.avaT7i/ia{T-), 
■  a  system,  +  -isfc]    1."  One  who  forms  a  system 
or  reduces  to  system ;  especially,  one  who  con- 
structs or  is  expert  in  systems  of  classification 
in  natural  history. 

The  genus  Sphin^  as  now  limited  by  systematists,  is 
much  larger  bodied,  with  a  long  and  narrow  head,  small 
eyes,  and  long  and  narrow  wings. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Study  of  Insects,  p.  272. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  a  system :  implying  un- 
due adherence  to  formalism.  Henskiw. 
systematization  (sis-te-mat-i-za'shon),  n.  _[< 
systematise  +  -at-ion.]  The  act  of  systematiz- 
ing; the  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  system, 
or  of  forming  into  a  system.  Also  spelled  sys- 
tematisation. 

The  spirit  of  meddling  syiiematizatian,  and  regula- 
tion which  animates  even  the  "Philosophie  Positive,"  and 
breaks  out,  in  the  latter  volumes  of  that  work,  into  no  un- 
certain foreshadowing  of  the  anti-scientific  monstrosities 
of  Comte's  later  writings.       Hwdey,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  170. 

The  gvstematMation  which  Leibniz  himself  did  not  give. 

Mind,  IX.  441. 

systematize  (sis'tem-a-iaz),  v.  t.  andi.;  pret.  and 
pp.  systematized,  ppr.  'systematizing.    [=  P.  sys- 


system-monger 

tSmatiser = Sp.  sistematizar  =  It.  sistemaUzzare  ^ 
as  Gr.  avaT^fta(T-),  a  system,  +  -ize.]  To  reduce 
to  system  or  method ;  methodize ;  arrange  in,  or 
in  accordance  with,  a  system;  construct  a  sys- 
tem, as  of  classification  in  natural  history.  Also- 
spelled  systematise. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  the  dagiierreotypist,  smiling, 
"that  Uncle  Venner  has  the  principles  of  Fourier  at  the- 
bottom  of  his  wisdom ;  only  mey  have  not  quite  so  much 
distinctness  in  hie  mind  as  in  that  of  the  systematizing' 
Frenchman."  MawtTwrne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 

There  haa  not  been  an  efiort  to  systematize  the  scattered 
labors  of  isolated  thinkers. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  g  76. 

In  Haeckel's  "Generelle  Morphologic"  there  is  all  the 
force,  suggestiveness,  and  what  I  may  term  the  systema- 
tizing  power  of  Oken,'  without  his  extravagance. 

Eweley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  270.. 

systematizer  (sis'tem-a-ti-zer),  n.  [<  systema- 
tize +  -ej-i.]  One  wlio  systematizes;  a  sys- 
tematist.    Also  spelled  systematiser. 

Aristotle  .  .  .  may  be  called  the  sj/sfemoifeer  of  his  mas- 
ter's doctrines.  Harris,  Philol.  Inquiries,  i.  1. 

Several  systematizers  have  tried  to  draw  char^icters  from, 
the  orifice  of  the  ear,  and  the  parts  about  it,  but  hitherto 
these  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  make  the  at- 
tempts very  successful. 

A.  Newton,  Bucyc.  Brit.,  XVIIL  89. 

systematology  (sis*tem-a-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.. 
BvaT7iiia{T-),  a  system,  +  '-Tioyia,  <  'ktyeiv,  speak  r 
see  -ology.'X  The  science  of  systems  or  of  sys- 
tematization. 

systemic  (sis-tem'lk),  a.  [<  system  +  -ic]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  system  or  systemutization ; 
systematic. — 2.  In  pJiysiol.,  pertaining  to  the 
body  as  a  whole ;  somatic ;  common  to  a  gen- 
eral system;  not  local:  as,  s^steroic  circulation. 

Were  our  experiences  limited  to  the  Systemic  Sensations,, 
supplemented  by  Vision  and  Hearing,  we  might  have  a 
conception  of  the  geometric  universe,  but  we  could  have^ 
none  of  the  dynamic  universe. 

O.  B.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  v.  §  12. 
Systemic  circulation,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  body  at  lai^e,  but  exclusive  of  its  fiowing- 
through  the  lungs :  opposed  to  pulmonary  circulation. — 
Systemic  death,  the  death  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Also- 
called  somatic  death. 

systemically  (sis-tem'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sys- 
temic manner;  in  or  on  tide  body  as  a  whole. 

There  is  necessarily  some  danger  in  employing  so  potent 
a  drug  as  corrosive  sublimate ;  .  .  .  and,  indeed,  it  seems- 
likely  that  it  acts  as  much  systemicaUy  as  locally. 

Lancet,  1889, 1.  882. 

systemization,  systemisation  (sis"t«m-i-za'- 
shon),  n.  [<  systemize  +  -at4on.']  Same  as 
systematization.     Webster. 

systemize,  systemise  (sis'tem-iz),  «.  [<  sys- 
tem +  ■ize.']    Same  as  systematize. 

A  genuine  faculty  for  systemdzing  business. 

Philadelphia  Press,  Dec.  24, 1888- 

systemizer,  systemiser  (sis'tem-i-z6r),  n.  [< 
systemize  +  -eri.]    Same  as  systematizer. 

systemless  (sis'tem-les),  a.  -[<  system  +  -less.] 
Without  system;  in  biol.,  not  exhibiting  any 
of  the  distinct  systems  or  types  of  structure- 
characteristic  of  most  organisms,  as  the  radiate 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  vertebrate, 
etc.,  in  the  animal  Wngdom;  lacking  differen- 
tiated or  specialized  tissues ;  structui-eless : 
as,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  Algae  and  in 
the  aiuimal  kingdom  the  Protozoa  are  system- 
less. 

system-maker  (sis'tem-ma"k6r),  n.  One  who 
makes  or  constructs  a  system  or  systems:  gen- 
erally implying  slight  contempt. 

We  system^makers  can  sustain 

The  thesis  which  you  grant  was  plain. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  3301 

system-monger  (sis'tem-mung"ger),  n.  One- 
who  is  unduly  fond  of  making  or  framing  sys- 
tems. 

A  systemr^numger,  who,  without  knowing  anything  of  the^ 
world  by  experience,  has  formed  a  system  of  it  in  his  dusty  - 
cell,  lays  it  down  that  fiattery  is  pleasing.        Chesterfield.. 


Systoechus  areas,  adu]t  female,  enlai^di 


Systachus  areas,  larva,  from  the  side, 
enlarged  (the  small  figure  indicatmg  the 
natural  size). 


Systoechus 

Systcechus  (sis-te'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Loew,  1855), 
<  Gr.  aiiaTotxoQ,  standing  in  the  same  row,  <  aim, 
together,  +  molxo;,  a  row.]  An  important  ge- 
nus of  bee-flies,  of  the  fajaily  BombylUdee,  eom- 
yrising  4  North  American  species,  s.  areas  lays 
-ita  eggs  upon  the 
£gg-pod8  of  the 
Kook;  Mountain  lo- 
cust, or  western 
grasshopper,  and  of 
other  short-horned 
^grasshoppers,  and 
its  larvse  feed  upon 
their  eggs,  being 
thus  highly  bene- 
flcial  to  agricul- 
turists. See  also  cut 
on  pl-eceding  page. 

systole  (sis'to- 
le),m,  [=F. sys- 
tole =  Sp.  slstole 
=  Pg.  systole  = 
It.  sistoie,  <  NL. 
systole,  <  Gr.  ava- 
ToXii,  a  drawing 
together,  a  contraction,  a  shortening,  <  avariX- 
"kuv,  draw  together,  contract,  <  riv,  together,  -j- 
<Tr^A;iejv,  set,  place.  Gt.  systalUo,  6ilastole.'\  1. 
In  one.  orthoepy  and  pros. :  (a)  Rronunciation  of 
a  vowel  as  short.  (6)  The  shortening  of  a  vowel 
or  syllable,  especially  of  one  usually  treated 
as  a  long;  correption:  opposed  to  diastole  or 
eetasis. — 2.  la  physiol.,  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  for  ;propelling  the  blood  and 
thus  carrying  on  the  circulation.  Clinically,  «j/»- 
tole  usually  refers  to  the  ventricular  systole,  regarded  as 
beginning  with  the  first  sound  and  ending  with  the  oc- 
currence of  the  second  sound.  Compare  diastole, 
3.  The  contraction  of  the  pulsatile  vesicles  of 
tnfusorians  and  other  protozoans.  W.  S.  Kent, 
— 4.  [cap,"]  In  erofoTO.,  a  genus  of  hymeriopter- 

ous  insects.    Walker,  1832 Arterial  systole,  the 

rhythmic  contraction  of  an  artery.— Cardiac  systole. 
See  def.  2. 

systolic  (sis-tol'ik),  a.    [<  systole  +  -ic.']     Per- 
taining to  or  marked  by  systole ;  contracting. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  heart  may 
be  the  seat  of  two  murmurs,  in  consequence  of  disease 
of  its  valve— one  eygtolie,  from  the  blood  in  its  direct 
course,  the  other  diastolic,  from  the  blood  during  re- 
gurgitation. P.  M,  Latham,  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
BystoUc  cere- 
bral murmur,  .  .^  —  — -  — 
a  blowing  sound 
heard  over  the 
fontanelle  in  in- 
fants :  it  was 
once  thought  to 
be  a  sign  of  va- 
chitis. 

systyle  (sis'- 
til),a.    [=F. 
systyle,  <    L. 
systylos,  <  Gr.     , 
o4<7raAof,  with   SSte^."'"*""'  "'"''  *"  *"'  ""^  "  '^^ 
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columns  standing  close,  <  aiiv,  together,  -I-  orSAof, 
acoliimn:  sees^fe^.]  In  arc/j.,  having  columns 
which  stand  somewhat  close  together;  having 
the  intercolumniations  rather  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  shafts.  As  usually 
understood,  the  systyle  intercolumniation  measures  about 
two  diameters  from  center  to  center  of  the  shafts.  Com- 
pare areosystyle,  eustyle,  wad  pycnottyle, 

systylous  (sis'ti-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avarv'^g,  with 
columns  standing  close :  see  sysiyle.']  In  hot, : 
(a)  Having  the  styles  coherent  in  a  single  col- 
umn. (6)  In  mosses,  having  the  lid  continuing 
fixed  to  the  columella,  and  thus  elevated  above 
the  capsule  when  dry. 

syte^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  site^.    Spenser. 

S3rte2t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  aity. 

sytheH,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  scythe. 

sythe^t,  n.    See  «i*eX 

syvet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  sieve. 

syvert,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  siver'^  for  sewer^. 

syzygant  (siz'i-gant),  n.  In  dig.:  {a)  The  left- 
hand  side  of  a  syzygy.  (J)  A  rational  integral 
function  of  the  invariants  or  covariants  of  a 
quantic  which,  when  expressed  as  a  function  of 
the  ooefScients,  vanishes  identically,  (c)  An 
irreducible  form  of  degree  k  which  becomes 
reducible  when  multiplied  by  a^.  Called  the 
{K.+l)io  syzygant. 

syzygeal  (si-zij'f-al),  a.    See  syzygial,  1. 

syzygetic  (siz-i-j'et'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  crt/fuyof,  yoked, 
paired  (see  syzygy),  +  -et4c.']  Pertaining  to  a 
linear  relation — that  is,  to  a  polynomial  lin- 
ear in  the  variables Syzygetic  cubic,  a  cubic  syzy- 

getically  related  to  two  cubics,  especially  to  a  given  cubic 
and  its  Hessian. — Sjrzygetic  fimctlon,  a  function  of  the 
form  Ax  +  By  +  Cz+  •  ■  . ,  where  x,  y,z  are  the  variables, 
and  A,  B,  0  are  arbitrary  quantities.— Syzygetlc  mul- 
tipliers, the  multipliers  of  the  variables  in  a  syzygetic 
function. 

syzygetically  (siz-i-jet'i-kal-i),  adv.  With  ref- 
erence to  a  linear  relation',' or  syzygy. 

syzygial  (si-zij'i-al),  a.  [<  syzygy  +  -al.'\  1. 
Pertaining  to  a  syzygy;  belonging  to  or  de- 
pending upon  the  moon's  position  in  the  line 
of  syzygies.    In  this  sense  also,  improperly, 


!«-«-i-0-i-a-<i 


Systyle  and  Areosystyle  Dispositions  of 

Columns. 

A.  Systyle :  the  intercolumniations  (a)  equal 

to  two  diameters.    B.  Areosystyle :  the  inters 

columniations  ic)  of  the  coupled  shafts  equal 

to  one  and  a  half  diameters,  those  (^  of  the 

id     '    " 


The  moan's  greatest  tidal  action  being  syzygial,  and  the 
least  at  quadrature,  should  cause  maximum  impulse  about 
the  former,  and  minimum  near  the  latter,  period. 

Fitz  Boy,  Weather  Book,  p.  253. 

2.   Having  the  character  of  the  articulation 
called  a  syzygy.  . 

The  anchylosed  ring  of  first  radials  is  succeeded  by  a 
tier  of  free  second  ra4ials,  which  are  united  by  a  straight 
syzygial  suture  to  the  next  series— the  radial  axillaries. 
Sir  C.  WyviUe  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  449. 

syzygiiun (si-zij'i-um),  n,:  pi.  syzygia (-a).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  avivyiog,  aiZvyoi,  yoked,  paired:  "see  syzy- 
gy.']   In  eool.,  a  syzygy. 

syzygy  (siz'i-ji),  ». ;  pi.  syzygies  (-jiz).  [=  P. 
syzygie  =  Pg.  syeigio,<Ij.  syzygia  (NL.,  in  zool., 


szaibelyite 

syzygium),  <  Gr.  avl^vyia,  a  conjunction,  coupling, 
pair,  in  pros,  a  Byzygy,  <  av^vyoc^  yoked  toge- 
ther, paired,  <  av^evymvai,  yoke  or  join  together, 
conjoin,  couple,  <  ai/v,  together,  +  l^svyviniai 
{V  Xvy),  yoke,  .ioin:  see  join,  yoke.]  1.  In  as- 
tron.,  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of  a  planet 
with  the  sun,  or  of  any  two  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies. On  the  phenomena  and  circumstances  of 
the  syzygies  depends  a  great  part  of  the  lunar 
theory. — 2.  In  anc,  pros.,  a  group  or  combina- 
tion of  two  feet.  Ancient  metricians  varied  In  their 
use  of  this  term.  Some  use  it  regularly  for  a  dipody  or  (di- 
podic)  measure.  Others  call  a  tautopody,  or  double  foot, 
a  dipody,  but  a  combination  of  two  different  feet  a  syzygy. 
Some,  accordingly,  giving  the  name  syzygy  to  tetraayl- 
labic  feet  (regarded  by  them  as  composed  of  two  dissyllabic 
feet),  speak  of  an  iambic  or  a  trochaic  line  as  measured  by 
dipodies,  but  an  Ionic  line  as  measured  by  syzygies— that 
is,  by  single  Ionics  considered  as  combinations  of  trochees 
and  pyrrhics.  A  peculiar  use  is  the  restriction  of  the  term 
syzygy  to  compound  feet  of  five  or  six  syllables. 
8.  In  alg,,  a  linear  function  in  the  variables. 
See  syzygetic, — 4.  In  zool.,  the  conjunction  of 
two  organs  or  organ- 
isms by  close  adhesion 
andpartial  concrescence, , 
without  loss  of  their 
identity;  also,  the  thing 
so  formed,  or  the  result- 
ing conformation;  a  sy- 
zygium: a  term  various- 
ly applied,  (o)  Zygosis  or 
conjugation,  as  observed  in 
various  protozoans  and  other 
low  organisms.  See  conjuga- 
iion,i,  Diplozoon,  and  diparpa. 
(&)  Suture,  or  fixed  articula- 
tion, of  any  two  joints  of  a  cri- 
noid  ray,  or  the  joints  thus 
sutured,  with  partial  oblitera- 
tion of  the  line  of  union. 

The   first  of  the  brachial 
joints  [in  the  Pemtacriims  as- 

teria\ — that  is  to  say,  the  joint  immediately  above  the 
radifd  axillaiy — is,  as  it  were,  split  in  two  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  joint,  called  by  Miiller  a  "syzygy."  All  the  ordi- 
nary joints  of  the  arms  are  provided  with  muscles  pro- 
ducing various  motions,  and  binding  the  joints  firmly  to- 
gether. The  syzygies  are  not  so  provided,  and  the  arms 
are  consequently  easily  snapped  across  where  these  occur. 
Sir  C.  WyvUle  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  440. 

Epiirhematic  syzygy,  iu  ane.  pros.,  the  last  four  parts 
of  the  parabasis — that  is,  the  strophe  or  ode,  epirrhema, 
antistrophe  or  antode,  and  antepirrhema ;  the  choric  as 
distinguished  from  the  monodic  parts  of  the  parabasis. 

szaboite  (sab 'o -it),  n.  [Named  after  Prof. 
J.  Szabo,  of  Budapest  in  Hungary.]  A  vari- 
ety of  hypersthene,  first  described  erroneous- 
ly as  a  new  trielinic  member  of  the  pyroxene 
group. 

szaibelyite  (sa-bel'j^t),  n.  [Named  from  Szaj- 
helyi,  a  Hungarian.]  A  hydrous  borate  of  mag- 
nesium, occurring  in  white  nodules  of  aoioular 
crystals  in  a  gray  limestone  at  Werksthal  in 
Hungary, 


Syzygy  of  Difilozodn  para- 
dexutn. 


1.  The  twentieth  letter  and 
sixteenth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet.  otthePhe- 
nician  alphabet  the  corresponding 
sign  was  the  twenty-second  and 
last ;  what  follows  t  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  also  in  our  own  scheme, 
is  the  result  of  successive  addi- 
tions made  to  the  system  bor- 
rowed from  Fheniciau.  (See  the 
several  letters  below.)    The  com- 


parison of  forms  (compare  ^)  is  as  follows : 


Egyptian. 
Hieroglyphic.       H 


Pheni- 
cian. 


Early 
Greek  and  Latin. 


The  value  of  the  sign  has  been  practically  the  same  through 
<the  whole  history  of  its  use ;  it  denotes  the  surd  (or 
{)reathed)  mute  (or  check)  produced  by  a  complete  closure 
•(with  following  breach  or  explosion)  between  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  and  a  point  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  eiuier 
■close  behind  or  not  far  from  the  bases  of  the  upper  front 
teeth.  Its  corresponding  sonant  or  voiced  mute  is  d,  and 
its  nasal  is  » (see  these  letters).  They  are  ottenest  called 
■derUal  or  teeth-sounds,  though  the  teeth  have  really  no 
part  in  their  production ;  hence  also,  and  better.  Ungual, 
or  front  lingual,  or  tongue-tip,  etc.  They  are  much  more 
common  elements  of  our  utterance  than  either  of  the 
other  two  classes,  palatal  (k,  g,  ng)  or  labial  (p,  b,  m) ; 
they  constitute,  namely,  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  sounds 
we  make  (t  nearly  6  per  cent.,  a  nearly  6,  n  nearly  7), 
against  palatal  4  per  cent.,  and  labial  6^.  A  sound  which 
our  ears  would  at  once  recognize  and  name  as  a  t-sound 
is  producible  in  other  positions  of  the  organs  than  that 
described  above — namely,  at  points  further  back  on 
the  root  of  the  mouth,  and  with  parts  of  the  tongue  be- 
hind the  tip,  and  even  of  its  under  surface.  Hence  the 
'Occurrence  in  some  languages  of  more  than  one  t,  distinct- 
ly recognized  as  separate  members  of  the  spoken  alphabet 
(so  two  in  Sanskrit,  etc.,  and  even  four  in  Siamese);  our 
•own  t  also  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  compound  ck 
<(=  tsh)  is  slightly  but  constantly  ditEerent  from  our  t  else- 
where. As  in  many  other  languages  (and  partly  by  direct 
inheritance  from  French,  and  even  from  later  Latin,  al- 
terations), the  t  In  English  shows  a.tendency  to  become 
palatalized  and  converted  into  a  sibilant  when  followed  by 
-palatal  sounds,  as  i,  e,y.  Hence,  in  many  situations,  it 
-combines  with  such  sounds,  either  regularly  or  in  rapid 
utterance,  producing  the  cA-sound,  as  in  question,  mixture 
•(compare  the  corresponding  conversion  of  8  to  ah,  under 
S);  and  even,  in  a  great  number  of  words  having  the  end- 
ings -tion,-tious,-ikil,  etc.,  it  becomes  a  sibilant  and  makes 
Ihe  fi^sound,  as  in  nation,  factious,  partial,  etc.  T  also,  like 
•others  of  our  consonants,  frequently  occurs  double,  espe- 
•cially  when  medial :  thus  (from  ^Q  fitted,  fitter,  fitting. 
With  h,  t  forms  the  digraph  th,  which  has  the  position 
And  importance  of  a  fully  independent  element  in  the 
alphabet,'  with  a  double  pronunciation,  surd  and  sonant 
'(or  breathed  and  voiced):  surd  in  thin,  breath;  sonant  in 
this,  breathe — both  as  strictly  unitary  sounds  as  t  and  d,  or 
s  and  z.  They  are  related  with  t  and  8,  etc.,  as  tongue-tip 
sounds,  especially  with  s  and  z  as  being  fricative  and  con- 
tinuable ;  but  they  are  of  closer  position  than  the  latter, 
the  closest  that  can  be  made  without  actual  stoppage  of 
the  breath,  and  are  usually  formed  with  the  tongue  thrust 
further  forward,  against  or  even  beyond  the  teeth :  hence 
their  substitution  for  s  and  z  by  persons  who  lisp.  In  re- 
;gard  to  their  grade  of  closure,  they  are  akin  to /and  v, 
and  belong  in  one  class  with  these  (of  tenest  and  best  called 
■grants).  As  an/  comes  in  part  from  an  aspirated  p,  or 
1>A,  so  also  the  tA-sounds  from  an  aspirated  i;  and  in  this 
way  they  have  obtained  their  usual  representation:  the 
Greek  0,  which  was  an  aspirated  t  (that  is,  a  t  with  sepa- 
Tately  audible  A  after  it),  was  written  in  Latin  with  (A,  and 
then,  when  the  aspirate  came  to  be  pronounced  as  a  spirantj 
'this  was  continued  in  use  as  representative  of  the  latter. 
And  in  this  case  the  Latin  digraph  has  crowded  out  of 
English  use  the  sign  (or  rather  the  two  signs)  which  in 
Anglo-Saxon  represented  the  £A-sounds — namely,  >,  & — 
much  to  the  detriment  of  our  present  alphabet.  Of  the 
two  tA-sounds,  the  sonant  (or  this  and  m'eathe  sound)  is 
much  the  more  frequent,  owing  chiefiy  to  the  constant  re- 
currence of  the  pronominal  words,  particularly  the,  in 
which  it  is  found ;  it  is  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  our  utterance, 
while  the  surd  (or  thin  and  breath  sound)  is  less  than  two 
thirds  of  one  per  cent.  In  the  phonetic  history  of  the 
Germanic  part  of  our  language,  t  regularly  and  usually 
<(when  special  causes  do  not  prevent)  comes  from  an  older 
a;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  th  from  an  older  t:  examples 
for  t  are  tioo  corresponding  with  dito,  eat  with  ad  or  ed;  for 
th,  fhou.  =  tu,  three  =  tri,  bea/reth  ^fert;  for  both  together, 
that  =  tad,  t<ioth  =  dent. 

2.  As  a  medieval  numeral,  160;  with  a  line  over 
it  (T),  160,000.-8.  An  abbreviation:  (o)  II.  c] 
In  mugicai  notation,  of  tenor,  tempo  (as  a  t.,  a 
■tempo),  tutti,  and  tasto  (as  t.  s.,  tasto  solo),  (jb) 
^l.  c]  Li  a  ship's  log-book,  of  thunder,  (c)  [I.  c] 
In  sool.,  of  typacanthid.  (d)  In  math. :  (1)  [I.  c] 
«f  time;  (2)  of  tensor,  a  functional  symbol. 


(e)  Of  TurMsh To  a  T,  exactly;  with  the  utmost 

exactness :  as,  to  suit  or  fit  to  a  T.  The  allusion  is  proba- 
bly to  a  mechanics'  T-square,  by  which  accuracy  in  making 
angles,  etc.,  is  secured.    [Oolloq.] 
We  could  manage  this  matter  taaT. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  5. 

To  be  marked  with  a  T,  to  be  branded  or  characterized 
as  a  thief ;  be  known  as  a  thievish  person :  from  the  for- 
mer practice  of  branding  the  letter  T  in  the  hand  of  a  con- 
victed thief. 

T2  (te),  n.  [From  the  letter  T.]  Something 
made  or  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  T,  as  a  piece 
of  metallic  pipe  for  joining  two  lines  of  piping 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Also  written  tee, 
and  sometimes  ta/ii.  See  T-bandage,  T-bea/rd, 
T-bone,  T-cloth,  T-4ron,  T-joint,  T-rail,  T-sguare. 

-V;  -t^.  A  form  of  -edl,  -ed^,  in  certain  words. 
See  -edl,  -ed^. 

tai,  V.  t.  An  obsolete  or  provincial  reduction 
of  talce. 

Ta  now  thy  giymme  tole  to  the, 
&  let  se  how  tnou  cnokez. 

Syr  Gamayne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  413. 

ta^t,  taat,  n.    Middle  English  forms  of  toe. 

Ta.    The  chemical  symbol  of  tantalvm. 

taaweesh  (ta-wesh'),  m.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A  war- 
club  of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America, 
having  a  blade  of  hard  stone  projecting  from  a 
wooden  handle.  The  end  of  the  wooden  part  is  often 
carved  into  a  grotesque  human  head,  the  stone  blade  fig- 
uring as  the  tongue. 

tab  (tab),  n.  [Perhaps  in  part  a  dial.  var.  of 
tape,  MB.  tape,  tappe  (for  change  of  p  to  h,  of. 
cop  in  cobweb).  In  some  senses  tab  appears  to 
be  confused  with  tag^.']  1 .  A  small  flap,  strap, 
or  strip  of  some  material  made  fast  to  an  object 
at  one  end  or  side,  and  either  free  or  fastened 
at  the  other  when  in  use,  as  in  a  garment ;  a  tag. 
Specifically — (a)  A  flap,  strap,  or  latchet  of  a  shoe.  Q>) 
The  tag  at  the  end  of  a  shoe-lace,  (c)  A  flap  falling  from 
the  side  of  a  hat  or  cap  over  the  ear,  for  protection  in  very 
cold  weather ;  an  ear-tab.  (d)  A  strip  of  ruching  or  a  lace 
border  formerly  worn  at  the  side  near  the  inner  front  edge 
of  a  woman's  bonnet,  over  the  ears,  (e)  The  arming  of  an 
archer's  gauntlet  or  glove,  or  a  fiat  piece  of  leather  used 
in  place  of  finger-tips  or  shooting-gloves.  (/)  A  hanging 
sleeve  of  a  child's  garment,  {g)  In  mach.'.  (1)  One  of  the 
revolving  arms  which  lift  the  beaters  of  a  fulling-mill.  (2) 
A  narrow  projecting  strip  of  metal  along  the  inside  of  a 
hollow  calico-printing  roller  to  secure  it  to  its  mandrel  by 
means  of  a  slot  in  the  latter. 

2.  Check:  account:  as,  to  keep  tab  on  one. 
[CoUoq.] 

That  part  about  his  letters  to  the  paper  is  very  good,  I 
think.  It  will  teach  a  lot  of  other  ducks  of  the  kind  who 
think  they  know  it  all  that  there  are  fellows  in  the  office 
quietly  keeping  tab  on  them.   The  Csntury,  XXXVIII.  882. 

tabaccoti'i.  An  old  spelling  of  foftacco.  Minsheu. 

tabachir,  n.    See  tabasheer. 

tabacum  (ta-bak'um),  n.  [NL. :  see  tobacco.l 
In  phar.,  tobacco  (McoUana  Tabacum)  in  the 
natural  dried  state. 

tabanid  (tab'a-nid),  a.  and  n.  I,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  TatanidsB;  related  to  or  resembling 
a  tabanid. 

II,  n.  A  fly  of  the  family  TaSam^as;  ahorse- 
fly;  a  deer-fly;  a  gadfly  or  breeze. 

Tabanidse  (ta-ban'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1819),  <  Tabanus  +  ridie.']  A  large  family  of 
biting  flies,  of  which  Tabanus  is  the  typical 
genus ;  the  gadflies,  breezes,  or  clegs,  having 
the  third  joint  of  the  antennse  annulate  and 
without  a  distinct  bristle.  The  proboscis  of  the 
female  is  adapted  for  piercing,  and  inflicts  a  painful 
although  not  irritating  wound.  The  male  does  not  bite. 
They  fly  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  the  swiftest  horse 
cannot  elude  them.  The  spindle-shaped  brown  or  black 
eggs  are  attached  in  groups  to  the  stems  and  leaves  of  low- 
growing  plants,  and  tne  larvae  are  either  aquatic  or  live  in 
damp  earth.  They  are  predaceous,  and  feed  upon  snails 
or  small  insects.  The  young  larvse  of  many  species  pene- 
trate beetles  and  other  larvte,  and  remain  within  until 
they  have  entirely  consumed  them.  Over  1,300  species 
are  known ;  150  are  North  American.  Many  of  them  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Biptera,  but 
most  are  of  moderate  size.  They  fly  in  bright  sunshiny 
weather.  MsoTabmMes.  See  outs  under  6rea!«,  CArysopg, 
and  gadfly. 

Tabanus  (ta-ba'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnssus,  1735), 
<  L.  tabanus,  a  gadfly,  horse-fly.]    A  notable 
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genus  of  flies,  including  the  horse-flies,  etc., 
and  typical  of  the  famfly  Tabanidse.  They  are 
large  naked  flies  of  brownish-black  or  gray  color,  often 
having  yellowish-red  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
All  the  females  bite  severely.  The  larvae  are  found  in 
damp  earth  and  under  fallen  leaves  and  bits  of  wood,  and 
are  carnivorous ;  some  feed  on  cutworms  and  other  noc- 
tuidlarvEe.  Nearly  100  species  inhabit  North  America. 
T.  atralus  is  the  common  large  black  horse-fly  of  the 
United  States ;  T.  booinus  is  the  common  gadfly  of  cattle. 
See  cuts  under  breeze  and  gadfly. 
tabard  (tab'ard),  n.  [Earlymod.  E.  also  taberd; 
<  ME.  tabard,  tabarde,  tabbard,  taberd,  taberde, 
tabart,  tabare,  <  OF.  tabard,  tabart,  tabar,  ta- 
barre  =  Sp.  Pg.  tabardo  =  It.  tabarro  (ML.  to- 
bardum,  taba/rdus,  tabbardus,  tabardium,  tabar- 
rus,  etc.),  a  tabard;  of.  W.  tabar  (<  B.),  MHGr. 
tapphart,  taphart,  NGr.  Ta/iirdpiov  (<  ML.  or 
Eom.),  a  tabard;  origin  unknown.  According 
to  Diez,  perhaps  <  L.  tapete,  figured  cloth,  tapes- 
try: see  tapet,  tippet.']  1.  A  cloak  of  rough 
and  heavy  material,  formerly  worn  by  persons 
whose  business  led  them  to  much  exposure. 
Th  e  French  tabard 
is  described  as  be- 
ing of  serge.  It 
was  worn  by  the 
poorest  classes  of 
the  populace. 

With  him  ther  was  a 
Plowman  was  his  bro- 
ther; .  .  . 

In  a  tabard  he  rood 
upon  a  mere. 

Chaticer,  Gen.  Frol.  to 
[C.  T.,  L  541. 

3.  A  loose  outer 
garment  without . 
sleeves,  or  with 
short  sleeves,  worn 
by  knights  over 
their  armor,  gen- 
erally but  not  al- 
ways embroidered 
with  the  arms  of 
the  wearer,  called 
cote-armour  by 
Chaucer.  Also 
called  tabard  of 
arms. — 3.  A  sort 
of  coat  without 
sleeves,  or  with  short  sleeves,  worn  by  heralds 
and  pursuivants,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
their  sovereign,  and  considered  as  their  dis- 
tinctive garment. 

The  taberd  of  his  office  I  will  call  it. 
Or  the  coat-armour  of  his  place. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  3. 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarta  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck, 
Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  11. 
Tabard  of  arms.  See  def.  2. 
tabarder  (tab'ar-der),  n.  [Also  tabardeer;  <  OF. 
*  tabar  dier,  <  tabard,  a  tabard :  see  taba/rd.  ]  One 
who  wears  a  tabard;  specifically,  a  scholar  be- 
longing to  the  foundation  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  whose  original  dress  was  a  tabard. 
Wood,  AthensB  Oxon.,  I.  (ed.  Airey).  {fiich- 
a/rdson.) 

tabaret  (tab'a-ret),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  tabby'^  (if  so,  it  is, 
like  tabbinet,  a  mod.  made  form).]  A  silk  stuff 
used  for  upholstery,  distinguished  by  alternate 
stripes  of  watered  and  satin  surface,  generally 
in  different  colors.  It  resembles  tabbinet,  but 
is  superior  to  it.    JMct.  of  Needlework. 

One  man's  street  announcement  is  in  the  following 
words :  "  Here  you  have  a  composition  to  remove  the  stains 
from  silks,  muslins,  bombazeens,  cords,  or  tabareta  of  any 
kind  or  colour." 

Maiyhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  474. 

tabartf  (tab'art),  n.    See  tabard. 
tabasheer,  tabashir  (tab-a-sher'),  «.    [Also 

tabachir;  =  F.  tabaschir,  taHaxir;  <  Hind.  Pers. 

At.  tabashir;  at.  Skt.  tavakshira,  tvakkswa,  late 


English  Heralds'  Tabards  of  the  X7th 
century.  (From  a  drawing  by  Van 
Dyclc.) 


tabasbeer 

forms,  prob.  adapted  from  Hind.]  A  white 
opaque  or  translucent  variety  of  opal  wliioh 
breaks  into  irregular  pieces  like  dry  starch, 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo  in  the  East 
and  Brazil,  and  believed  to  be  caused  by  dis- 
ease or  injury  to  the  plant.  It  possesses  the  power 
of  absorbing  ira  own  weight  of  water,  when  it  becomes 
entirely  transparent  It  is  probably  the  "  oculus  mundi " 
of  the  gem-writers  ol  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  In  (he  East  Indies  tabasheer,  prepared 
by  calcining  and  pulverizing,  is  largely  used  as  a  medi- 
cine by  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans;  it  is  esteemed 
cooling,  tonic,  aphrodisiac,  and  pectoral. 

tabbinet,  tabinet  (tab'i-net),  n.  [<  taVby^  + 
-n-et,  after  satinet,  etc.;  or  <  tabin  +  -et.]  A 
fabric  of  silk  and  wool,  like  a  poplin,  witii  a  wa- 
tered surface :  chiefly  used  for  upholstery. 

tabbyi  (tab'i),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  toby, 
talis  (and  taUn) :  <  P.  talis  =  Sp.  tdbi  =  Pg. 
tahi  =  It.  taU  (ML.  attaU),  <  Ai.'attaU,  a  ri(3i 
watered  silk,  <  'Attahiya,  a  quarter  in  Bagdad 
where  it  was  first  manufactured,  <  'Attdb,  a 
prince,  great-grandson  of  Omeyya.]  I,  n. ;  pi. 
tabbies  (-iz).  1.  A  watered  material.  Specifloally 
— (a)  A  general  term  for  watered  silks,  moire,  etc. 
Let  others  looke  for  pearle  and  gold. 
Tissues  or  tailzies  manifold. 

Herrick,  The  New  Yeeres  Gift. 
(b)  A  worsted  material,  as  a  watered  moreen. 

2.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a 
silken  stuff  not  necessarily  watered.  Mrs.  Ar- 
mitage,  Old  Court  Customs. 

The  manofactures  they  export  are  chiefly  burdets  of  silk 
and  cotton,  either  striped  or  plain,  and  ajso  plain  silks  like 
tabbies,  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  125. 

3.  In  entom.,  apyralid  moth  of  the  genus  Aglos- 
sa :  a  British  coUeetors'  name.  A.  pinguinalis 
is  the  common  tabby,  also  called  grease-moth; 
A.  cuprealis  is  the  small  tabby. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  or  resembling  the  fabric 
tabby;  diversified  in  appearance  or  color  like 
tabby. 

This  day  left  off  half -skirts,  and  put  on  a  waatecoate  and 
my  false  Ui^  wastecoate  with  gold  lace. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  13, 1661. 
If  she  in  U^>by  waves  encircled  be, 
Think  Ampbytrite  rises  from  the  sea. 

TT.  KiTig,  Art  of  Love,  viii. 

The  Prince  [of  Wales]  himself,  in  a  new  sky-hlne  watered 

tabby  coat  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  IIB. 

2.  Performed  as  in  mating  the  plain  material 
from  which  tabby  is  produced:  said  of  weaving. 

In  S'ig.  S  a  piece  of  plain  woven  cloth  is  represented. . . . 
Fig.  38  represents  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  drawn  by 
the  weaver,  and  it  is  generally  called  toMty  or  plain  weav- 
ing. A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  89. 

tabbyi  (tab'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tabbied-,  ppr. 
tabbying.  [<  tabby\  ».]  To  cause  to  look  like 
tabby,  or  watered  silk;  give  a  wavy  appearance 
to,  as  stuffs:  as,  to  tabby  silk,  mohair,  ribbon, 
etc.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of  a  calender  with- 
out water. 

The  camlet  marble  is  that  which,  retaining  the  same  color 
after  polishing,  appears  tabbied.         Marble-Worker,  §  85. 

tabby^  (tab'i),  n.;  pi.  tabbies  (-iz).  [Abbr.  of 
tab}»i-cat.']  1.  A  tabby-cat.  (o)  a  brindled  cat 
gray,  streaked  or  otherwise  marked  with  black  or  yellow. 
The  wild  original  of  the  domestic  cat  is  always  of  such 
coloration.  The  black,  white,  uniform  mouse-gray  (Mal- 
tese), yellow,  and  spotted  (tortoise-shell)  cats  are  all  arti- 
ficial varieties. 

In  chocolate,  mahogany,  red,  or  yellow  long-haired  tc^- 
lies  the  markings  and  colours  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
short-haired  cats.  Harrison  Weir,  Our  Gats,  p.  145. 

(fi)  A  female  cat :  distinguished  from  tom-cat. 
"An'  how  hae  ye  been?  an'  how  are  ye?" 
Was  aye  the  o'erword  when  she  [the  cat]  came ; 
To  mony  a  queer  auld  tabby 
Sin'  syne  hae  we  said  the  same. 
T,  Uartin,  My  bairn,  we  aince  were  baimies  (tr.  from 

[Heine). 

2.  An  old  maid;  a  spinster;  hence,  any  spiteful 
female  gossip  or  tattler.     [Colloq.] 

Observe  that  man.  He  never  talks  to  men ;  he  never 
talks  to  girls ;  hut,  when  he  can  get  into  a  circle  of  old 
tabbies,  he  is  Just  in  his  element. 

Rogers,  quoted  in  Trevelyan's  Macanlay,  I.  241. 

tabbyS  (tab'i),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  perhaps  of 
Morocco  (At.  )  origin.]  A  mixture  of  lime  with 
shells,  gravel,  or  stones  in  equal  proportions, 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  forming  a 
mass  which  when  dry  becomes  as  hard  as  rook. 
Tnis  IS  used  as  a  substitute  for  bricks  or  stone 
in  building.     Weale. 

tabby-cat  (tab'i-kaf),  n.  [So  called  as  having 
fur  thought  to  be  marked  like  tabby ;  <  tabbyX 
+  eati.2    Same  as  tabby^,  1. 

tabet  (tab),  n.     [<  L.  tabes,  a  wasting  away :  see 
tabes.']    Same  as  tabes. 
But  how  soon  doth  a  tabe  and  consumption  take  it  down ! 
Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  434. 

Tabebuia  (tab-e-bti'ia),  n.  [NL.  (Gomez, 
1803),  from  Braz.  name.]    A  genus  of  gamo- 
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petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Bignoniacex,  tribe 
TeeomesBy  and  section  Digitifolise.  It  is  character- 
ized by  loosely  racemose  or  cymose  flowers  with  a  tubular 
and  at  length  variously  ruptured  calyx,  an  elongated  and 
greatly  enlarged  corolla-tube,  tour  perfect  stamens,  and  a 
sessile  ovary  ripening  into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  eoostate 
capsule  with  numerous  flat  seeds,  each  with  a  large  hy- 
aline wing.  There  are  about  60  species,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America  from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 
They  are  erect  shrubs  or  trees,  smooth  or  hairy,  often  dry- 
ing black.  They  bear  usually  large  flowers  and  alternate 
or  scattered  leaves,  which  are  generally  composed  of  five 
to  seven  digitate  leaflets,  sometimes  reduced  to  three  or 
to  one.  Several  species  are  used  medicinally,  as  T.  im- 
peOginosa,  which  yields  a  bitter  mucilaginous  bark  and 
abounds  in  tannin.  Many  are  valuable  trees,  yieldmg  an 
almost  indestructible  timber;  several  are  known  in  teopi- 
cal  America  as  roMe— that  is,  oak — and  are  used  for  house- 
apd  ship-building,  or  for  making  bows,  as  T.  toxophora, 
the  pao-d'arco  of  Brazil.  The  names  whitewood  and  box- 
wood are  given  to  T.  Leucoxylon  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  former  name  also  to  T.  pentaphylla;  both  are  timber- 
trees  with  whitish  bark  and  white  or  pink  flowers.  T. 
serraMfolia,  a  small  tree  with  yellow  flowers,  is  known  as 
pony  in  Trinidad.  All  the  above  species  were  formerly 
classed  under  Teeoma,  but  are  removed  to  Tahebma  on 
account  of  their  digitote,  not  pinnate,  leaflets.  A  very 
different  species,  1.  vliginosa,  a  shrub  with  simple  entire 
leaves,  is  known  as  BrassHian,  cork-tree,  from  the  use  of  its 
soft  wood. 

tabefaction  (tab-f-fak'shgn),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
*tabefaetio(n-),<.  tabefacere,  pp.  tabefacttis,  melt : 
see  tabefy.]  A  wasting  away  or  consumption  of 
the  body  by  disease ;  emaciation ;  tabescence ; 
tabes. 

tabefy  (tab'f-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tdbefied,  ppr. 
tabefying.  [<  LL.  tabefacere,  melt,  dissolve,  < 
L.  taoere,  melt,  waste  away  (see  tabes,  tabid), 
+  faeere,  make,  do  (see  -fy).]  I.  trans.^  To 
cause  to  consume  or  waste  away;  emaciate. 
[Rare.] 

Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  is  convenient  tabe- 
Jies  the  body.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

II.  intrans.  To  emaciate;  lose  flesh;  waste 
away  gradually.     [Rare.] 

tabella  (ta-bel'a),  TO.;  pi.  tabellsB  (-e).  [NL.,  < 
L.  tabelta^a  little  board,  a  tablet,  letter,  ballot, 
legal  paper,  dim.  of  tabula,  a  table,  tablet:  see 
table.']  In  phar.,  a  medicated  lozenge  or  hard 
electuary,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  disk,  dif- 
fering from  a  troche  by  having  sugar  mixed 
with  the  powdered  drug  and  mucilage. 

tabellary  (tab'e-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  tabellarius,  of 
or  pertaining  to  tablets,  <  tabella,  a  tablet :  see 

tabella.]  Same  as  tabular,  2 Tabellaxy  method. 

See  method. 

tabellion  (ta-bel'yon),  TO.  [<  F.  tabellion  = 
Sp.  tabelion  =  Pg.  tabelliao,  tabalHSo  =  It.  tabel- 
lione,  <  LL.  tabeUio(n-),  one  who  draws  up  legal 
papers,  <  L.  tabella,  a  tablet,  legal  paper:  see 
tabella.]  In  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  France 
tUl  the  revolution,  an  official  scribe  or  scrivener 
having  some  of  the  functions  of  a  notary.  The 
tabellions  were  originally  of  higher  rank  than  notaries,  but 
afterward  in  France  became  subordinate  to  them.  The 
title  was  abolished  in  1761,  except  in  certain  seigniories. 

tabert,  to.  and  v.    An  old  spelling  of  tabor^. 

taberdt,  to.    An  old  spelling  of  tabard. 

tabern  (tab'^rn),  to.  [<  L.  tabema,  a  booth,  a 
stall:  see  tavern.]  A  cellar.  Salliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tabema  (ta-bfer'na),  to.  ;  pi.  tabernse  (-ne).  [L. : 
see  tabern,  ta/oeni.]  In  Rom.  anUq.,  a  tent, 
booth,  or  stall;  a  rude  shelter;  specifically,  in 
later  times,  a  shop  or  stall  either  for  trade  or 
for  work,  or  a  tavern. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii  .  .  .  were  a  double  set  and  were 
surrounded  with  taSerTia,  or  shops.   Encyc.  Brit,  in.  436. 

tabernacle  (tab'6r-nar-kl),  to.  [<  ME.  tabernacle, 
<  OF.  (and  F.)  tabernacle  =  Pr.  tabernacle  = 
Sp.  taberndculo  =  Pg.  tabernaeulo  =  It.  taberna- 
colo,  <  L.  tabernacidum,  a  tent,  LL.  (Vulgate) 
the  Jewish  tabernacle,  dim.  of  tabema,  a  hut, 
shed,  booth;  from  the  same  root  as  tabula,  a 
table,  tablet:  see  tavern,  table.]  1.  A  tent; 
a  pavilion;  a  booth;  a  slightly  constructed 
habitation  or  shelter,  either  fixed  or  movable ; 
hence,  a  habitation  in  general,  especially  one 
regarded  as  temporary ;  a  place  of  sojourn ;  a 
transient  abode. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall  flourish. 

Prov.  xiv.  11. 

Let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee,  and 
one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias.  Mat  xvii.  4. 

The  body  .  .  is  bat  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

2.  In  Biblical  phraseology,  the  human  frame  as 
the  temporary  abode  of  the  soul,  or  of  man  as 
a  spiritual  immortal  being. 

Yea,  I  think  it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle, 
to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembi^nce ;  knowing 
that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabemade,  even  as  our 
Ltitd  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me.  2  Pet  i.  18, 14 
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3.  In  Jewish  hist.,  a  tent  constructed  to  serve 
as  the  portable  sanctuary  of  the  nation  before 
its  final  settlement  in  Palestine.  This  "tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  "  is  fully  described  in  Ex.  xxv.-xxvii. 
and  xxxvi.-xxxviil.  It .  comprised,  besides  the  tent  an 
inclosure  or  yard,  in  which  were  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings and  the  laver.  The  tabernacle  proper  was  a  tent 
divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  veil— the  inner  chamber, 
or  holy  of  holies,  containing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
the  mercy-seat,  and  the  outer  chamber  the  altar  of  incense, 
the  table  of  showbread,  and  the  golden  candlestick.  The 
tabernacle  was  of  a  rectangular  figure  45  feet  by  16,  and 
15  feet  in  height  The  court  or  yard  was  160  feet  in  length 
by  75  feet,  and  surrounded  by  screens  7i  feet  high.  The 
people  pitched  round  the  tabernacle  by  tribes  in  a  fixed 
order  during  their  wanderings,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  £re,  denoting  Jehovah's  presence,  rested  upon  it  or  was- 
lifted  from  it  according  as  they  were  to  remain  stationary 
or  were  to  go  forward.  After  the  arrival  in  the  promised 
land  it  was  set  up  in  various  places,  especially  at  Shiloh, 
but  gradually  lost  its  exclusive  character  as  the  center  of 
national  worship  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple, 
in  which  its  contents  were  eventually  placed. 

And  he  spread  abroad  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle,  and 
put  the  covering  of  the  tent  above  upon  it        Ex.  xl.  19. 

And  they  brought  up  the  ark  [to  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon],  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  [tent  of 
meeting,  R.  V.],  and  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were  in  the 
tabemade,  these  did  the  priests  and  the  Levites  bring  up. 

2  Chron.  v.  5. 

Hence — 4.  A  place  or  house  of  worship;  espe- 
cially, in  modem  use,  an  edifice  for  pubUe  wor- 
ship designed  for  a  large  audience:  often  now 
the  distinctive  name  assumed  for  such  an  edi- 
fice. 

The  shed  in  Moorflelds  which  Whitefleld  used  as  a 
temporary  chapel  was  called  '*  The  Tabemade  ";  and,  in 
the  scornful  dialect  of  certain  Chorch-of-England  men, 
Methodist  and  such-like  places  of  worship  have,  since 
then,  been  known  as  tabernacles. 

F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  24,  note. 

5.  A  receptacle  for  the  reserved  eueharist;  es- 
pecially, a  constructional  receptacle  for  this 
purpose,  containing  the  pyx.  The  tabernacle,  as 
now  commonly  seen  in  Itoman  Catholic  churches,  is  a  re- 
cess with  a  door,  placed  over  and  behind  the  high  altar  or 
one  of  the  side  altars,  usually  having  over  it  a  cross  or 
cruciflx  with  a  design  in  relief,  the  whole  surinounted  by 
a  canopy.  In  earlier  times  a  movable  ark,  or  usually  a 
suspended  dove  (columba)  or  a  tower,  held  the  eueharist 
or  the  vessel  containing  it.  In  England  the  general  medi- 
eval custom  was  to  place  the  sacrament  in  an  ambry  on 
one  side  of  the  sanctuary  or  in  the  sacristry.  The  taber- 
nacle is  a  later  development  of  the  ark  or  ambiy  as  a  per- 
manent construction  over  the  high  altar  and  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  or  clborium,  often  in  the  spire-like  shape  de- 
veloped from  the  older  tower ;  hence  the  name  tabemade 
is  often  given  especially  to  this  canopy  or  to  canopies  of 
similar  appearance. 

6.  In  medieval  arch.,  a  canopied  stall,  niche,  or 
pinnacle ;  a  cabinet  or  shrine  ornamented  with 


Tabemade  of  Orcagna,  in  Or  San  Michele,  Florence. 


openwork  tracery,  etc.;  an  arched  canopy  over 
a  tomb,  an  altar,  etc. 

Babenries  and  pinacles. 

Imageries,  and  tabernacles, 

I  saw.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1190. 
7.  NoMt.,  an  elevated  socket  for  a  river-boat's 
mast,  or  a  projecting  post  to  which  a  mast  may 
be  hinged  when  fitted  for  lowering  to  pass  be- 

?,Sf  ^  ,^"dges.  [Bng.]_FeaBt  of  Tabernacles, 
among  the  .Tews,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  in  the 
autumn  (on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Tisri)  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dwelling  of  their  people  in  tents  during  the 
journey  in  the  wUderness,  and  as  a  feast  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest  and  vintage.    Among  the  ancient  Jews  it 
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lasted  eight  days,  during  which  all  the  people  gathered  at 
Tenisaleni  and  dwelt  In  booths.  (See  Lev.  xxiil.  34-36; 
Num.  xxix.  12-39.)  Among  the  modern  Jews  the  (east 
has  been  prolonged  one  day. 

tabernacle  (tab'fer-na-kl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
tabernacled,  ppr.  tdb'ernacUng.  [<  tabernacle, 
».]  To  sojourn  or  abide  for  a  time ;  take  up  a 
temporary  habitation  or  residence. 

He  assumed  our  nature,  and  tabernacled  among  us  in 
the  flesh.  Scott,  Works  (ed.  1718),  II.  467.    (Latham.) 

He  (Jesus  Christ]  taiemaded  on  earth  as  the  true  she- 
kinah.  Sehaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  72. 

tabernacle-work  (tab'6r-na-kl-w6rk),  n.  In 
arch.,  especially  in  the  medieval  Pointed  styles : 
(a)  A  series  or  range  of  tabernacles;  a  design 


Tabernacle-work. —  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  la  Spina,  Pisa; 
13th  century. 

in  which  tabernacles  form  the  characteristic 
feature.  (&)  The  combinations  of  ornamental 
tracery  usual  in  the  canopies  of  decorated 
tabernacles ;  hence,  similar  work  in  the  carved 
stalls  and  screens  of  churches,  etc. 
tabernacnlar(tab-er-nak'u-lar),o.  [<LL.ta&er- 
naaularius,  a  tent-maker,  <.  L.  tabernaculum,  a 
tent:  see  tabernacle.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  tabernacle ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  other 
structures  so  named;  like  or  characteristic  of 
a  tabernacle.  [Used  scornfully  in  the  quotation,  with 
reference  to  so-called  Methodist  tabernacles.  See  taber- 
nacle, i.] 

[Curious,  meaning  extraordinary,  an  expression]  horrid- 
ly tabernatmlar,  and  such  that  no  gentleman  could  allow 
himself  to  touch  it  without  gloves. 

De  Quincey,  Works,  VII.  89.    (F.  Hall.) 

2.  Of  the  style  or  nature  of  an  architectural 
tabernacle ;  traceried  or  richly  ornamented 
with  decorative  sculpture. 

The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  .  .  .  clois- 
ters crowned  with  rich  and  lofty  pinnacles,  and  fronted 
with  tabemacular  or  open  work. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  93. 

tabernse,  n.  Plural  of  taberna. 
Tabernsemontana  (ta-b6r"ne-mon-ta'na),  n. 
[NL.,  named  after  Jacobus  'fheodorus  'taber- 
nsemonianus,  a  German  physician  and  botanist 
(died  1590).]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Apocynacese  and  tribe  Plwmeriex, 
type  of  the  subtribe  Tabernsemontanese.  It  is 
characterized  by  cymose  flowers,  a  calyx  furnished  at  the 
base  of  its  flve  lobes  with  a  continuous  or  interrupted 
ring  of  glands,  and  a  fruit  of  two  many-seeded  berries  or 
fleshy  follicles  which  are  large  and  globose  or  smaller  and 
oblique  or  recurved.  There  are  about  160  species,  widely 
scattered  through  tropical  regions.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  commonly  smooth,  bearing  opposite  thin  or  coria- 
ceous feather-veined  leaves.  The  small  cymes  of  white 
or  yellowish  salver-shaped  flowers  are  terminal  or  various- 
ly placed,  but  not  truly  axillary.  The  smooth  or  three- 
ribbed  pulpy  fruit  contains  several  or  many  ovoid  or  ob- 
long seeds  with  fleshy  albumen  :  in  several  species  it  is 
ornamental — in  T.  macrocarpa  and  others  of  the  section 
Sejofua,  mainly  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  resembling  a 
reddish  orange  in  appearance.  Instead  of  the  acrid,  dras- 
tic, and  poisonous  milky  juice  of  most  related  genera, 
many  species  of  Tabemamumtana  secrete  a  bland  and 
wholesome  fluid,  sometimes  useful  as  a  nourishing  drink, 
as  in  T.  utHis,  the  cow-tree  or  hya-hya  of  British  Guiana, 
which  yields  a  thick,  sweet,  white  liquid,  made  somewhat 
sticky  by  the  presence  of  caoutchouc.  This  species  also 
yields  a  soft  white  wood  and  a  medicinal  bark.  T.  orzen- 
talis,  the  Queensland  cow-tree,  and  T.  earonaria,  known  as 
Adam's  apple  or  East  Indian  rose-bay,  are  sometimes  cul- 
tivated, forming  small  evergreen  trees,  the  latter  under 
glass  and  also  naturalized  in  tropical  Asia  from  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope.  Several  other  species  are  cultivated  under 
glass  for  their  large  fragrant  flowers  and  ornamental  deep- 
green  leathery  leaves.  T.  erassa,  the  kpokpoka-tree  of 
Sierra  Leone,  produces  a  flber  there  made  into  a  cloth 
known  as  dodo-cloth.  A  species  in  Ceylon,  known  as  dim'- 
ladTier,  probably  T.  dichotoma,  has  been  called  forbidden 
fruit,  from  its  beautiful  but  poisonous  fruit  bearing  marks 
fancied  to  be  the  prints  of  the  teeth  of  Eve. 

taberner,  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
taverner. 

tabes  (ta'bez),  n.     [L.,  a  wasting  away,  con- 
sumption, <  tabere,  waste  away,  melt:  see  tab- 
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id.1  It.  A  gradually  progressive  emaciation. — 
2.  Same  as  tabes  dorsalis.  See  below Heredi- 
tary tabes,  Friedrich's  ataxia  (which  see,  under  ataxia). 
—  Spasmodic  tabes.  See  spasmodic.— "ladies  dorsalis. 
Same  as  looomotor  ataxia  (which  see,  under  ataxia).— Ta,- 
bes  meseuterica,  tuberculosis  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

tabescence  (ta-bes'ens), «.  [<  tabescen{t)  + 
-ce.]  Tabef action  or  tabes;  marasmus;  mar- 
cescence;  tabidness. 

tabescent  (ta-bes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  tabescen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  tabescere,  waste  away,  inceptive  of  ta- 
bere, waste  away:  see  tabes.]  1.  In  med.,  suf- 
fering from  tabes;  wasting  away;  becoming 
emaciated. — 2.  In  bot.,  wasting  or  shriveling. 
Gray.     [Bare.] 

tabetic  (ta-bet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Irreg.  <  tabes  + 
-*-ic.]     I.'  a.  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with 

tabes  (dorsalis) Tabetic  arthropathy.    Same  as 

Charcot's  disease  (b)  (which  see,  under  dweiMe).— Tabetic 
dementia,  dementia  complicated  with  tabes  dorsalis, 
which  may  follow  or  precede  the  mental  affection. 

II.  n.  A  patient  suffering  from  tabes  (dor- 
salis). 

tabic  (tab'ik),  a.  [<  tabes  +  -ic.']  Pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  tabes 
(dorsalis).    AUen.  and  Neurol.,  VI.  407. 

tabid  (tab'id),  a.  [<  F.  taiide  =  Sp.  tdbido  = 
Pg.  It.  tabido,  <  L.  tabidvs,  melting  or  wasting 
away,  decaying,  pining,  <  tabere,  melt,  waste 
away:  see  tabes.]  Relating  to  or  affected  with 
tabes;  losing  flesh,  weight,  or  strength;  thin; 
wasted  by  disease ;  marcid. 
In  tabid  persons  milk  is  the  best  restorative. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  i. 

tabidly  (tab'id-li),  adv.  In  a  tabid  manner; 
wastingly;  consumptively. 

He  that  is  tabidly  inclined  were  unwise  to  pass  his  days 
in  Portugal.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a  Eriend. 

tabidness  (tab'id-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
reduced  by  disease ;  emaciation  resulting  from 
some  disorder  affecting  the  nutritive  functions. 
Leigh,  Nat.  Hist.  Lancashire,  p.  62. 
tabific  (ta-bif'ik),  a.  [=  P.  tabifiqm  =  Sp. 
tabifico  =  It.  tabifico,  <  L.  tabes,  wasting,  -1- 
xus,  ifacere,  make,  do  (see  -fle).  Cf.  tabefy.] 
lausmg  tabes ;  deranging  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation:  deteriorating;  wasting. 
tabint,  tabinet,  »*•  [Appar.  an  altered  form  of 
tabby  (formerly  taby,  tabis),  after  satin,  eta. :  see 
tabby^.]    Same  as  tabbinet. 

Cloth  of  tissue  or  taJrnie, 

That  like  beaten  gold  will  shine. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  ii.  2. 

tabinet,  n.    See  tabbinet. 

tabitude  (tab'i-tiid),  n.  [<  li.  tabitudo,  con- 
sumption, decline,  <  tabere,  melt,  waste  away: 
see  tabid.]  The  state  of  one  affected  with 
tabes. 

tablature  (tab'la-tur),  n.  [<  P.  tablatwre,  < 
ML.  *tabulatura,'  ^'h.  tabula,  a  table,  tablet, 
painting,  picture:  see  table.]  It.  A  tabular 
space  or  surface;  any  surface  that  maybe  used 
as  a  tablet. 

Whose  shames,  were  they  enamelled  in  the  tablature  of 
their  foreheads,  it  would  he  a  hideous  visor. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  lii. 

2.  A  tabular  representation;  specifically,  a 
painting  or  design  executed  as  a  tablet  on  a 
distinct  part  of  an  extended  surface,  as  a  wall 
or  ceiling.     [Rare.] 

In  painting  one  may  give  to  any  particular  work  the 
name  of  tailature,  when  the  work  is  in  reality  a  single 
piece,  comprehended  in  one  view,  and  form'd  according 
to  one  single  intelligence,  meaning,  or  design. 

Shaftesbury,  Judgment  of  Hercules,  Int. 

3t.  Exhibition  as  in  a  table  or  catalogue ;  an 
exemplification  or  specification ;  a  specimen. 

The  fable  has  drawn  two  reigning  characters  in  human 
life,  and  given  two  examples  or  tablatures  of  them,  under 
the  persons  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus. 

Bacon,  Physical  Eables,  ii.,  Expl. 

4t.  In  music :  (a)  The  system  of  rules  for  the 
poetry  of  the  mastersingers.  (b)  Musical  no- 
tation in  general,  (c)  A  form  of  musical  no- 
tation for  various  instruments,  like  the  lute, 
the  viol,  the  flute,  the  oboe,  or  the  organ, 
used  in  Europe  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  differed 
om  the  more  general  staff-notation  in  that  it  aimed  to 
express  not  so  much  the  pitch  of  the  tones  intended  as 
the  mechanical  process  by  which  on  the  particular  in- 
strument those  tones  were  to  be  produced.  Tablature, 
therefore,  varied  according  to  the  instrument  in  view. 
In  the  case  of  the  lute,  for  example,  a  horizontal  line  was 
usually  drawn  for  each  string,  forming  a  kind  of  staff ; 
and  letters  or  numerals  were  placed  on  these  lines,  indi- 
cating not  only  which  strings  were  to  be  touched,  but  at 
what  frets  they  were  to  be  stopped.  Various  arbitrary 
signs  were  also  used  instead  of  letters  or  numerals,  or  in 
combination  with  them.  Music  thusnoted  was  said  to  be 
written  lyra^way.  In  distinction  from  gamid-way  (in  the 
staff-notation).    In  the  case  of  wind-instruments,  like  the 
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flageolei.  points  or  dots  were  often  placed  on  horizontal 
lines  to  mdicate  which  flnger-holes  were  to  be  closed  to 
produce  the  required  tones.  In  the  case  of  the  organ, 
notes  were  often  written  out  by  their  letter-names.  In 
all  these  systems  and  theii'  numerous  variants,  marks 
were  added  above  or  below  to  indicate  the  desired  dura- 
tion of  the  tones,  the  place  and  duration  of  rests,  and  va- 
rious details  of  style.  Tablature  had  obvious  advantages 
as  a  notation  for  particular  instruments.  Various  tech- 
nical marks  now  used  are  either  derived  from  it  or  de- 
vised on  the  same  principle.  The  tonic  sol-fa  notation, 
that  of  thorough-bass,  and  the  little-used  systems  of  nu- 
meral or  character  notes  are  essentially  analogous  to  it. 
Also  tabulature. 

5.  In  ana*.,  the  separation  of  cranial  bones  into 
an  inner  and  an  outer  hard  table  or  plate,  with 
intervening  diploic  or  cancellated  structure. 
Tablature  is  characteristic  of  the  flat  expansive  bones  of 
the  skull,  as  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital.  See  taMe, 
n.,  1  (&),  and  cut  under  diploe. 

table  (ta'bl),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  table,  tabill,  < 
OP.  table,  P.  table  =  Pr.  taula  =  Pg.  taboa,  a 
board,  =  Sp.  tabla  =  It.  tavola,  a  table,  =  AS. 
tiefel,  tsefl,  a  tablet,  die,  =  D.  tafel  =  OHG. 
tavala,  tavela,  MH(J.  tavele,  tavel,  G.  tafel  = 
Sw.  tafel,  taffel  =  Dan.  tavle,  a  table,  <  L.  tabula, 
a  board,  plank,  a  board  to  play  on,  a  tablet  for 
writing  on,  a  writing,  a  book  of  accounts,  a  list 
of  votes,  a  painted  tablet,  a  picture,  a  votive 
tablet,  a  plot  of  ground,  a  bed,  ML.  also  a 
bench,  table,  etc. ;  appar.,  with  dim.  suffix  -ula, 
<  v'  to6,  seen  also  in  taberna,  a  hut,  shed  (of 
boards)  (see  tabernacle,  tavern) ;  or  with  dim. 
suffix  -bula,  <•/<«(•/  tan),  stretch  (see  thin). 
Hence  tablature,  entablature,  tablet,  tabulate, 
etc.]  I.  ».  1.  A  flat  or  fiattish  and  relatively 
thin  piece  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard 
substance ;  a  board ;  a  plate ;  a  slab. 

The  lawes  ought  to  be  like  unto  stonye  taibles,  playne, 
stedfast^  and  immoveable.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  walles  are  flagged  with  large  taMes  of  white  marble, 
well-nigh  to  the  top.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  139. 

Specifically — (a)  A  slab,  plate,  or  panel  of  some  solid  ma- 
terial with  one  suriace  ^rely  both  suriaces)  smooth  or 
polished  for  some  purpose,  used  either  separately  or  as 
part  of  a  structural  combination.  This  sense  is  now  chiefly 
obsolete,  except  in  some  historical  or  special  cases :  as, 
the  tables  of  the  law;  the  table  (mensa)  of  an  altar.  A 
board  or  panel  on  which  a  picture  was  painted  was  for- 
merly called  a  table,  and  also  a  board  on  which  a  game,  as 
draughts  or  checkers,  was  played ;  the  two  leaves  of  a  back- 
gammon-board are  called  tables  — the  outer  and  inner  (or 
home)  tables.    See  def.  7  (b). 

Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  flrst ;  and  I 
will  write  upon  these  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the 
flrst  tables,  which  thou  brakest.  Ex.  xxxiv.  1. 

Willim  Jones  proveth  Mr.  DarreU  and  my  ladye  to  sett 
ij  or  iij  hours  together  divers  times  In  the  dyning  chamber 
at  ffarley  with  a  pair  [of]  toWes  between  them,  never  play- 
ing, but  leaning  over  the  table  and  talking  togethers. 
Darrell  Papers  (H.  Hall's  Society  In  Elizabethan  Age, 

[App.  IL). 

Titian's  famous  table  [panel]  of  the  altar-piece,  with  the 
pictures  of  Venetian  senators  from  great-grandfather  to 
great-grandson.        Dryden,  Sed.  of  Hist,  of  the  League. 

Item,  a  table  with  the  picture  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  her 
Grace.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  136. 

The  table  for  playing  at  goose  is  usually  an  impression 
from  a  copper-plate  pasted  upon  a  cartoon  about  the  size 
of  a  sheet  almanack.    Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  437. 

(St)  A  votive  tablet. 

Even  this  had  been  your  Elegy,  which  now 
Is  offered  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Dryden,  To  Duchess  of  Ormond,  1. 130. 

(c)  In  anat.,  one  of  the  two  laminee  (outer  and  inner)  of 
any  of  the  cranial  bones,  separated  from  each  other,  ex- 
cept in  the  thinnest  parts,  by  the  spongy  or  cellular 
diploe.  They  are  composed  of  compact  bony  tissue ;  the 
inn  er  table  is  close-grained,  shiny,  and  brittle  (whence  it  is 
called  the  intreoiisiaMe).  Also  called  taMef.  Seetablat,ure,b. 

(d)  In  gla^s-maMng:  (1)  One  of  the  disks  or  circular  plates 
into  which  crown-glass  is  formed  from  the  molten  metal 
by  blowing,  rolling,  and  flashing.  The  plates  are  usually 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  though  sometimes 
much  larger. 

A  pot  containing  half  a  ton  commonly  produces  100 
tables.  Amer.  Cyc,  VIII.  17. 

Frequently  the  circular  tables  are  used  just  as  they  come 
from  the  oven,  tinted  in  amber  or  opalescent  shades. 

Barper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  264. 

(2)  The  flat  plate  with  a  raised  rim  on  which  plate-glass 
is  formed,  (e)  In  mech.,  that  part  of  a  machine-tool  on 
which  work  is  placed  to  be  operated  upon.  It  is  adjust- 
able in  height,  is  free  to  move  laterally  or  otherwise,  and 
is  perforated  with  slots  for  the  clamps  which  secure  the 
article  to  be  treated.  Also  called  carriage  wAplaten,  Cf) 
In  weaving,  the  board  or  bar  In  a  draw-loom  to  which  the 
ttdls  of  the  harness  are  attached. 
2.  An  article  of  furniture  consisting  of  a  flat 
top  (the  table  proper),  of  wood,  stone,  or  other 
solid  material,  resting  on  legs  or  on  a  pillar, 
with  or  without  connecting  framework;  in  spe- 
cific use,  a  piece  of  furniture  with  a  flat  top  on 
which  meals  are  served,  articles  of  use  or  orna- 
ment are  placed,  or  some  occupation  is  carried 
on:  as,  a  dining-to&te,  writing-to&te,  work-toWc, 
kitehen-to67e;  a  billiard-to6fe;  a  tailors'  cut- 
ting-table;  a  surgeons'  operating-toftZe. 
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A  tabUl  atyret,  nil  of  triet  yuer, 
Bourdurt  about  all  with  bright  Aumbur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.)^  1.  1666. 

Tables  under  each  Light,  very  commodiously  placed  lor 

Writing  and  Beading.        Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  113. 

The  table  at  the  loot  of  the  bed  was  covered  with  a 

crimson  cloth.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre^  ii 

3.  Used  absolutely,  the  Itoard  at  or  round 
whioh  persons  sit  at  meals;  a  table  for  refee- 
tion  or  entertainment:  as,  to  set  the  table  (to 
place  the  cloth  and  dishes  on  it  for  a  meal); 
to  sit  long  at  table. 

On  sundri  metis  be  not  gredi  at  the  table. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  56. 
It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  ol  God, 
and  serve  taJ)les.  Acts  vi.  2. 

You  may  judge  .  .  .  whether  your  name  is  not  fre- 
quently bandied  at  table  among  us. 

GolcUmith,  To  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

4.  Figuratively — (o)  That  which  is  placed 
upon  a  table  for  refreshment ;  provision  of  food 
at  meals;  refection;  fare;  also,  entertainment 
at  table. 

Monsieur  has  been  forced  to  break  off  his  Table  three 
times  this  year  lor  want  ol  mony  to  buy  provisions. 

Prior,  in  Ellis's  LiC  Letters,  p.  213. 
His  table  is  the  Image  of  plenty  and  generosity. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 
She  always  kept  a  very  good  table. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  liil. 

(6)  A  company  at  table,  as  at  a  dinner ;  a  group 
of  persons  gathered  round  a  table,  as  for  whist 
or  other  games. 

Where  be  .  .  .  your  flashes  ol  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?    Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  211. 

(c)  In  a  limited  use,  a  body  of  persons  sitting, 
or  regarded  as  sitting,  round  a  table  iu  some 
of&cial  capacity;  an  official  board.  The  Hungarian 
Diet  is  divided  into  the  Table  ot  Magnates  and  the  TcMe 
ol  Deputies ;  in  Scotland  the  permanent  committee  ol  Pres- 
byterians appointed  to  resist  the  encroachments  ol  Charles 
X.  was  called  "The  Tables,"  and  the  designation  has  been 
used  In  a  lew  other  Instances. 
5t.  A  thin  plate  or  sheet  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other 
material  for  writing  on:  a  tablet;  in  the  plu- 
ral, a  memorandum-book. 

His  lelawe  hadde  a  stat  tipped  with  horn, 

A  peyre  ol  tables  eX  ol  yvory. 

And  a  poyntel  polysshed  letisly. 

ClMucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  I.  33. 
And  he  asked  for  a  writing  table,  and  wrote,  saying.  His 
name  is  John.  Luke  L  63. 

Orace.  I  saw  one  ol  you  buy  a  pair  ol  tables  e'en  now. 
Winw.  Yes,  here  they  be,  and  maiden  ones  too,  unwrit- 
ten in.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2. 

6.  A  flat  or  plane  surface  like  that  of  a  table; 
a  level  area ;  a  plateau. 

Great  part  ol  the  earth's  surface  consists  ol  strata  which 
still  lie  undisturbed  in  their  original  horizontal  position. 
These  parts  are  called  tables  by  Suess. 

PMlos.  Mag.,  XXVn.  409. 
Specifically — (at)  A  level  plot  of  ground ;  a  garden-bed,  or 
the  like. 

Mark  oute  thi  tables,  ichon  by  hem  selve, 
Sixe  f  oote  in  brede  and  XII  in  length  is  best 
To  dense  and  make  on  eviy  side  honest. 

PaOadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.},  p.  30. 

(6)  In  persp.,  same  as  perspective  plane.  See  perspective, 
n.  (e)  In  arch. :  (1)  A  flat  surface  forming  a  distinct  f ea- 
tuie  in  a  wall,  generally  rectangular  and  charged  with 
some  ornamental  design  or  figure.  When  it  projects  be- 
yond the  general  surface  ol  the  wall,  it  is  termed  a  raised 


Table  over  a  Door,  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud,  France. 

or  projecting  table;  when  it  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, it  is  called  a  raking  table:  and  when  the  surlaoe  is 
rough,  Irosted,  or  vermiculateo,  it  is  called  a  rusticated 
table.  (2)  A  horizontal  molding  on  the  exterior  or  inte- 
rior lace  ol  a  wall,  placed  at  various  levels,  which  crowns 
basements,  separates  the  stories  ol  a  building,  or  its  upper 
parts ;  a  string-course. 

Ande  eft  a  f ul  huge  hegt  hit  haled  vpon  lolte, 

Of  harde  hewen  ston  vp  to  the  tablez, 

Enbaned  vnder  the  abataylment. 

Sir  Oawayne  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  789. 

((J)  In  palmistry,  the  inner  surface  of  the  hand ;  especial- 
ly, the  space  within  certain  lines  of  the  palm,  considered 
in  relation  to  indications  of  character  or  fortune. 
In  this  table 
Lies  your  story ;  'tis  no  fable, 
Not  a  line  within  your  hand 
But  I  easily  understand. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  v.  1. 

(«)  In  diamumd.euUing:  (1)  A  stone  (usuidly  a  cleavage- 
piece)  that  is  polished  flat  on  both  sides,  is  either  square. 
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oblong,  triangular,  round,  or  oval  in  form,  and  has  a  bor- 
der of  one  or  more  rows  of  square  or  triangular  facets. 
(2)  The  large  fiat  facet  on  the  top  ol  a  brilliant-cut  stone. 
See  briUiant  (with  cut). 

II  but  slightly  ground  down  it  [a  diamond]  is  called  a 
deep  talAe,  or  more  expressively  in  French  a  clou. 

O.  C.  M.  Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II.  30. 

7.  Something  inscribed,  depicted,  or  performed 
on  a  table,  or  arranged  on  a  tabular  surface  or 
in  tabular  form:  as,  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
(the  decalogue).  Specifically— (at)  A  pamting,  or  a 
picture  ol  any  kind. 

The  table  wherin  detraction  was  expressed  was  paynted 
in  this  lorme.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  27. 

He  has  a  strange  aspect. 

And  looks  much  like  the  figure  ol  a  hangman 

In  a  tMe  of  the  Passion. 

BeoAi.  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iv.  2. 

(6t)  pi.  The  game  of  backgammon.    See  def.  1  (a). 
For  me  thoghte  it  better  play 
Than  playe  either  at  chesse  or  tables. 

Chaucer,  Death  ot  Blanche,  1.  51. 

Monsieur  the  nice. 
That)  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice. 

ShaJe.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  S26. 

I  walked  ...  to  my  Lord  Brouncker's,  and  there  staid 
awhile,  they  being  at  tables.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  297. 

Hence — 8.  An  arrangement  of  written  words, 
numbers,  or  signs,  or  of  combinations  of  them, 
in  a  series  of  separate  lines  or  columns;  a 
formation  of  details  in  relation  to  any  subject 
arranged  in  horizontal,  perpendicular,  or  some 
other  definite  order,  in  such  manner  that  the 
several  particulars  are  distinctly  exhibited  to 
the  eye,  each  by  itself:  as,  chronological  ta- 
bles; astronomical  tables;  toSZes  of  weights  or 
measures ;  the  multiplication  table;  insurance 
tables. 

A  table  is  said  to  he  of  single  or  double  entry  according 
as  there  are  one  or  two  arguments.  For  example,  a  table 
of  logarithms  is  atdble  of  single  entry,  the  numbers  being 
the  arguments  and  the  logarithms  the  tabular  results ;  an 
ordinary  multiplication  table  is  a  table  of  double  entry,  giv- 
ing xy  as  tabular  result  for  x  and  y  as  arguments. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  7. 

9.  A  synoptical  statement  or  series  of  state- 
ments ;  a  concise  presentation  of  the  details  of 
a  subject ;  a  list  of  items  or  particulars. 

In  this  brief  Table  is  set  down  the  punishment  appointed 
for  the  offenders,  the  discommodities  that  happen  to  the 
realm  by  the  said  contempt. 

Privy  Council  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  300). 

It  was  as  late  as  1667  that  Evelyn  presented  to  the  Koyal 
Society,  as  a  wonderful  curiosity,  the  TaWe  of  Veins,  Ar- 
teries, and  Nerves  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  in  Italy. 
J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  100. 

lOf.  A  doctrine  or  tenet,  especially  one  regard- 
ed as  of  divine  origin  or  authority. 

God's  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  absolute  repro- 
bation, and  such  fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  651. 

11.  MiUt.,  in  some  shells,  as  the  8hra;pnel,  the 
contracted  part  of  the  eye  next  the  interior, 
as  distinct  from  the  larger  part  next  the  ex- 
terior.— 12t.  Eccles.,  same  as  frontal,  5  (6). — 
Alphonsine  tables.  See  Alphmsine.—AiD.eAoaD.  Ex- 
perience TaUe,  a  table  of  mortality,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  American  insurers  of  lives,  in  which  the  num- 
bers of  living  and  dying  at  each  age  (in  years)  from  10  to 
95,  out  of  100,000  persons,  and  the  consequent  expectation 
of  life,  are  stated.  It  has  been  sanctioned  by  law  as  a 
basis  for  official  valuations  in  a  majority  of  the  United 
States,  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
other  leading  States.— Antilogarlthmlc  table.  See  arir- 
tiZo^antAmic.- Argument  of  a  table.  Same  as  boxing 
of  a  ta62e.— Boxing  of  a  table,  the  words,  figures,  or  signs 
on  one  or  both  sides  and  over  the  columns  of  a  mathe- 
matical, statistical,  or  similar  table,  intended  to  indicate 
or  explain  the  nature  of  its  contents.  Also  called  argu- 
ment of  a  table. 

The  use  of  miscellaneous  in  the  boxing  qf  this  table  re- 
quires a  word  of  explanation. 

2d  .47171.  i&p.  Interstate  Cam.  Commission,  p.  271. 
Carlisle  Table,  a  table  of  the  value  or  expectation  of 
single  and  of  joint  lives,  of  each  age  (in  yearsX  as  deduced 
from  the  register  of  mortality  of  Carlisle,  England.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  life  insurance  and  for  the  calculation  of 
annuities,  and  is  still  used  by  the  courts  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions as  the  basis  of  determining  the  value  of  life  estates, 
etc.— Combined  Experience  Table,  a  table  of  mortality 
based  on  the  combined  experience  of  a  number  of  insur- 
ance companies.  It  has  been  sanctioned  for  official  valua- 
tions in  Massachusetts  and  (after  the  end  otl891)  in  Cali- 
fornia  Conversion  table,  in  math.,  a  table  for  converts 

ing  measures  from  one  system  ot  unite  to  another,  or  a  table 
for  changing  measures  expressed  in  one  system  of  units 
into  their  numerical  equivalent  in  another  system  of  units, 
— Dicbotomous  table,  or  dichotomic  synoptical  ta- 
ble. See  (fioAotoTreotM.-Dormant tablet.  See  5ormo7»«.— 
Eugublne  or  Iguvine  tables.  SeeEugubine.—'Fxaxa.eA 
table,  a  table  of  which  the  supporting  members  are 
firmly  held  together  by  framing :  thus,  the'heavy  standing 
tables  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have 
their  legs  braced  together  at  the  bottom  by  massive  rails 
thewholetormingaframeof  some  elaborateness.— Glpsv' 
glacier,  Ugll  table.  See  the  qualifrlng  words.— Green 
table.  Same  as  green  doth  (which  see,  under  greeiH),— 
Holy  table.  Same  asthe  Lord's  table.— Uia^  table.  See 
/mac— Lower  table.  Same  as  culet,  2.— Lunar  tables. 
See  lunar.- Meteorological  table.    See  meteorological. 
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—Moving  table,  in  machines  for  grinding  sheet-glass, 
a  large  rectangular  paneled  frame,  working  horizontally, 
and  pivoted  centrally  to  an  oscillating  arm  which  has  at 
the  other  end  a  fixed  bearing.  It  receives  motion  from 
a  crank  and  pitman,  the  latter  being  pivoted  to  the  mov- 
ing table  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  first-named 
pivot.  This  arrangement  produces  a  motion  ot  the  table 
analogous  to  that  ol  hand-rubbing.  The  moving  table  is 
weighted  on  the  upper  side,  and  laced  on  the  under  side 
with  slate,  and  it  works  over  a  large  flat  bed.  In  use,  a 
plate  ol  glass  is  cemented  to  the  slate  face  of  the  mov- 
ing  table  and  another  to  the  bed.  The  upper  plate  is 
then  rubbed  upon  the  lower,  the  grinding  commencing 
with  the  use  of  coarse  emery.  This  is  succeeded  by  the 
use  of  finer  grades.  The  final  polishing  is  done  by  an- 
other process.— Multiplication  table.  See  midUplica^ 
«2°on.— Northampton  Table,  a  table  ot  the  value  or  ex- 
pectation of  single  and  ot  joint  lives,  at  each  age  (In 
years),  as  deduced  from  the  parish  register  of  All  Saints, 
in  Northampton,  England.  It  was  formerly  used  in  life 
insurance  and  for  the  calculation  of  annuities,  and  is 
still  used  by  the  courts  in  some  jurisdictions  as  the  basis 
ot  determining  the  value  ol  life  estates,  etc.— Occasion- 
al, ordinary  table.  See  the  adjectives.— Pedestal  tar 
ble,  a  table  the  slab  or  top  ot  which  is  supported  by  one 
or  more  solid-looking  pedestals,  which  are  generally  cup- 
boards, the  doors  of  which  form  their  fronts :  these  are 
usually  two  in  number.— Pembroke  table,  a  table  the 
top  of  which  is  divided  into  a  fixed  central  part  and  two 
leaves,  which  are  hinged  to  the  sides  of  the  fixed  part  and 
made  to  be  folded  down,  so  that  the  table  may  take  up 
but  little  room  when  not  in  use.  The  leaves,  when  raised, 
were  supported  originally  by  a  sort  of  frame,  swinging  on  ft 
hinge  or  on  pivots,  and  with  a  leg  reaching  the  floor,  thus 
making  an  additional  leg  of  the  table  lor  each  ot  the 
leaves.  Forthis  movableframe  a  hinged  or  sliding  bracket 
is  now  often  substituted.- Flllai-and-claw  table,  a  ta- 
ble with  a  central  support  like  a  pillar,  to  the  top  ot  which 
the  slab  or  top  of  the  table  is  usually  hinged :  the  pillar 
rests  on  three,  four,  or  more  feet,  originally  carved  to  repre- 
sent the  paws  and  claws  of  animals. —  Pythagorean  ta- 
ble. See  Pj/tAafl'oreaTi.-Kound  table,  (o)  A  circular  ta. 
ble  around  which  persons  of  unequal  rank  formerly  sat  at 
meUs  on  special  occasions,  in  order  that  social  discrimina- 
tions might  be  set  aside  for  the  time :  in  distinction  from 
the  ordinary  long  table,  at  which  comparative  rank  was 
indicated  by  the  distance  of  the  guest's  seat  from  the  top 
or  head,  or  above  or  below  the  salt,  (b)  A  body  ot  knights 
tabled  to  have  been  brought  together  by  King  Arthur 
Pendragon  to  defend  (Hiristlan  England  and  Wales  against 
the  heathen  Saxony.  This  legendary  order  of  Knights  of 
the  Hound  Table  was  imitated  in  later  times  by  associa. 
tions  of  participants  in  justs  or  tournaments. 

Than  be-gan  the  stour  so  merveilouse  and  fierce  more 
that  it  hadde  ben  of  all  the  day  at  the  enteiynge  of  the 
yates  of  Torayse,  be-twene  the  knyghtes  of  the  rounde 
table  and  the  knyghtes  that  were  newe  a-dubbed. 

Uerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  460. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"Ah !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go?  .  . 
But  now  the  whole  Bmmd  Table  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  ot  the  mighty  world." 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Sexagenary  table.  See  8««a9e7tarj/.— Skew  table,  (a) 
See  skevo^.  (&)  The  first  stone  at  the  side  of  a  gable,  serv- 
ing as  an  abutment  for  the  coping.  Also  called  ganvmer- 
stone  and  skew^-corbel. — Standing  table.  Seestandirtff.— 
Synoptical  table.  See  synoptical.— Table  dormantt. 
Same  as  dormanttable. — Table  of  cafles,  in  law-books,  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  cases  cited  in  the  work  as 
precedents,  with  references  to  the  page  or  section  where 
mentioned ;  an  index  of  such  precedents. — Table  Of  con- 
tents, Seeco7ite7i«2,».— Table  of  degrees.  See  forbid- 
den degrees,  under  degree. — Table  Of  Pythagoras,  Same 
as  Pythagorean  table. — Tables  Of  expectancy.  See  ex- 
iKcteTwe.- Tables  of  the  law,  tables  of  the  covenant, 
tables  of  the  testimony,  or  the  two  tables,  the  tables 
of  stone  upon  which  the  ten  commandments  were  graven, 
and  which  were  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
hence,  the  decalogue.  The  first  four  commandments  are 
often  called  theflrst  table  and  the  remaining  six  the  second 
table. 

The  two  tables,  or  ten  commandments,  teach  our  dutie 
to  God  and  our  neighbour  from  the  love  ol  both. 

MUton,  Civil  Power. 
Tables  of  the  skull.  See  del.  l  (ii),  slmni,  and  tablature, 
5.— Tables  Toletanes.  See  TbUetan  tablei,  under  Tol- 
letan. —  Table  tipping  or  turning.  See  table-t^>ping. 
—  The  Lord's  table,  (a)  The  table  on  which  the  sacra- 
mental elements  are  placed  at  the  time  ol  the  celebration 
of  the  communion.  Also  called  the  comrnmrdon-table,  the 
holy  table  (as  in  the  Greek  Church),  and  the  attar  (as  in  the 
Homan  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  some  other  churches).  (6) 
By  metonymy,  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  communion,  ItseU. 

Ye  cannot  be  partakers  ot  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the 
table  of  devils.  i  (3or.  x.  21. 

The  ancient  writers  used  both  names  [holy  table,  altar] 
indiflerently,  some  callmg  it  altar:  others,  tJie  Lord's  to- 
We,  the  holy  table,  the  mystical  table,  the  tremendous 
table,  (fee.,  and  sometunes,  both  table  and  altar  in  the 
same  sentence  together.  Bingham,  Antiquities,  viiL  6, 
To  fence  the  tables.  See  fence.— to  go  to  the  table, 
to  receive  the  communion,  Ballivxll.  [Prov  Eng  1— 
P,.lay  01  °l  wPOn  the  table,  in  legislative  and  other 
dehberative  bodies,  to  lay  aside  by  vote  indefinitely,  as  a 
proposed  measure  or  resolution,  with  the  effect  of  leavhig 
It  subject  to  being  called  up  or  renewed  at  any  subsequent 
time^owable  under  the  rules.— To  lie  on  the  table,  to 
be  laid  on  the  table—To  turn  the  tables,  to  bring  about 
a  complete  reversal  or  inversion  of  elroumstances  or  rela. 
Mons;  make  a  summary  overturn  or  subversion  ol  posi- 
tions or  conditions,  as  in  a  game  ol  chance :  as,  to  turn  the 
tables  upon  a  person  in  argument  (that  is,  to  turn  his  own 
argument  agtunat  him). 

If  it  be  thus,  the  tables  would  be  turned  upon  me :  but  I 
should  only  fail  in  my  vain  attempt.  Dryden. 

They  that  are  honest  would  be  arrant  knaves,  if  (he 
tables  were  turned.  sir  S.  L'£strange. 
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Twelve  Tables,  the  tables  on  which  were  engraved  and 
promulgated  in  Rome  (151  and  150  B.  0.)  short  statements  of 
those  rules  of  Roman  law  which  were  most  important  in 
the  affairs  of  daily  life.  They  were  drawn  up  in  large  part^ 
it  seems,  from  tlie  existing  law,  and  in  part  as  new  legis- 
lation, by  the  decemrirs,  and  hence  were  at  first  called  the 
laws  of  the  decemvirs.  Ten  were  first  promulgated,  and 
two  more  were  soon  added.  They  formed  thereafter  the 
principal  basis  or  source  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. — 
VltreoUB  table,  the  inner  (hard  and  brittle)  cable  of  any 
cranial  bone.  Also  called  tabula  mtrea.  See  def ,  1  (b\ — 
Wlgglesworth  Table,  a  table  of  mortality  which  has 
been  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  New  England, 
particularly  as  a  guide  for  the  courts  in  determining  the 
value  of  life  estates,  etc. 

II.  o.  1.  Pertaiaittg  to  or  provided  for  a  table: 
as,  table  requisites. — 3.  Shaped  like  a  table. — 
Table  beer,  beer  for  daily  use  at  meals :  usually  weak 
and  inexpensive. — Table  cutlery,  cutting  implements, 
as  knives,  for  table  use ;  hence,  by  extension,  all  articles 
for  table  use  wholly  or  partly  of  steel,  including  forks  and 
nut-crackers. — Table  entertainmeilt,  a  public  enter- 
tainment given  by  a  single  performer  standing  or  sitting 
behind  a  table  placed  between  himself  and  the  audience, 
and  consisting  of  a  medley  of  songs,  recitations,  mono- 
logue in  character,  caricature,  etc.  Such  entertainments 
originated  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
— Table  glass,  glass  vessels  for  table  use.  — Table  moun- 
tain, a  mounts  having  a  fiat  top. 

The  flat  summits  of  mountains  are  sometimes  called 
"tables,"  and  especially  in  California,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral "table  mountains,"  all  fragments  of  great  lava-fiows, 
capped  usually  with  horizontal  or  table-like  masses  of 
basalt.  J.  D.  Whitney,  Names  and  Places,  p.  181. 

table  (ta'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tabled,  ppr.  ta- 
iling. [In  part  <  OP.  tabler,  <  ML.  tabulate, 
board,  floor;  in  part  from  the  mod.  noun.  Cf. 
tabulate."}  I,  trans.  1.  To  form  into  a  list  or 
catalogue ;  tabulate ;  catalogue.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

Though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled 
by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1.  6. 

St.  To  make  a  table  or  picture  of;  delineate; 
depict. 

Fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  chambers  of  medi- 
tation. Bacon,  Works  (ed.  1868),  ZI.  10. 

3t.  To  entertain  at  table ;  board. 

At  Sienna  I  was  tabled  in  the  House  of  one  Alberto 
Sciploni,  an  Old  Roman  Courtier. 

,  <S>r  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiffi,  p.  311. 

4.  To  lay  upon  a  table;  pay  down.     [Eare.J 

Forty  thousand  francs :  to  such  lengt)i  will  the  father- 
in-law  .  .  .  table  ready-money.        Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  97. 


5.  To  lay  on  the  table,  in  the 
sense ;  lay  aside  for  future  consideration  or  till 
called  up  again:  as,  to  table  a  resolution. 

The  amendment  which  was  always  present,  which  was 
rejected  and  tabled  and  postponed. 

The  Centviry,  XXXVII.  873. 

6.  In  carp.,  to  fix  or  set,  as  one  piece  of  timber 
into  another,  by  alternate  seams  and  projec- 
tions on  each,  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  draw- 
ing apart  or  slipping  upon  one  another. —  7. 
Nant,  to  strengthen,  as  a  sail,  by  making  broad 
hems  on  the  head-leeches  and  the  foot,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  bolt-rope. 

II,  intrana.  1.  To  eat  or  live  at  the  table  of 
another;  board. 

He  [Nebuchadnezzar]  was  driven  from  the  society  of 
men  to  toMe  with  the  beasts.  South,  Sermons. 

The  guest  lodged  with  a  mercer,  but  taMed,  with  his 
wife  and  servants,  at  the  inn. 

H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  vi. 

St.  To  play  the  game  of  tables. 

Neither  dicing,  carding,  tabling,  nor  other  diuelish 
games  to  be  frequented.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  227. 

table-anvil  (ta'bl-an'''vil),  n.  A  small  anvil 
which  can  be  screwed  to  a  table :  used  for  bend- 
ing metal  plates  and  wires  in  repairing,  etc. 
JE.  H.  Knight. 

tableau  (tab-lo'),  n. ;  pi.  tableaux  (-loz').  [<  F. 
tableau,  a  table,  picture,  dim.  of  table,  a  ta- 
ble, picture:  see  table.']  1.  A  picture,  or  a 
picturesque  presentation ;  specifically,  in  Eng- 
lish use,  a  picturesc[ue  grouping  of  persons 
and  objects,  or  of  either  alone;  a  living  pic- 
ture. See  tableau  vwant,  below. —  S.  In  French 
law,  a  table  or  schedule;  a  showing;  a  list;  a 
statement. 

The  noble  class  in  Russia  .  .  .  designates  those  who, 
belonging  to  the  fourteen  grades  of  the  tchin,  or  official 
tablea/wx  of  rank,  are  exempt  from  certain  degrading  pen- 
alties. ■  Harpei's  Uag.,  LXXVI.  921. 

Tableau  vlvant  (commonly  shortened  to  tdbleait),  a  liv- 
ing picture ;  a  picturesque  representation,  as  of  a  statue, 
a  noted  personage,  a  scene  of  history  or  poetry,  or  an  alle- 
gory, by  one  or  more  silent  and  motionless  performers 
suitably  costumed  and  posed ;  by  extension,  a  grouping  of 
figures  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a  scene  of  actual  life. 
table-bit  (ta'bl-bit),  n.  In  ewr'p.,  a  sharp-edged 
bit,  bent  up  at  one  side  to  give  a  taper  point: 
used  to  make  holes  for  the  wooden  joints  of  ta- 
bles. 
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table-board  (ta'bl-bord),  n.  It.  A  board  on 
which  games  are  played,  as  a  backgammon- 
board. 

Shaking  your  elbow  at  the  tAMe-bomd. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  ii.  1. 

S.  A  table  as  a  piece  of  furniture.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Bedding  and  other  necessary  furniture  had  been  sent 
up  by  carrier,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  set  of  long  "  ta- 
ble-bordes,"  "formes,"  and  a  "countinge  table,"  together 
with  a  few  dozen  trenchers,  pewter  pots,  and  other  sub- 
stantial ware,  the  arrangements  might  be  considered  com- 
plete for  a  bachelor  establishment. 

H.  HaU,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  vii. 

3.  Board  without  lodging.  [U.  S.] 
table-book  (ta'bl-buk),  n.  It.  A  book  of  tab- 
lets; a  note-book  for  the  pocket;  a  memoran- 
dum-book or  commonplace-book.  Such  books, 
with  leaves  of  wood^  slate,  ivory,  vellum,  or  pa- 
per, were  formerly  in  common  use. 

What  might  you  .  .  .  think, 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  UMe-book? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 136. 

I  always  kept  a  large  table-book  in  my  pocket ;  and,  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  company,  I  immediately  entered  the 
choicest  expressions  that  passed  during  the  visit. 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 

S.  A  book  for  the  table;  an  ornamental  book, 
usually  illustrated,  and  designed  to  be  kept  on 
a  table  for  desultory  inspection  or  reading. 

The  Christmas  table'book  has  well  nigh  disappeared, 
and  well-illustrated  editions  of  famous  works  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular.  Litermy  World. 

3.  A  book  of  arithmetical  or  other  tables,  for 
use  in  schools,  counting-houses,  etc. 

table-carpet  (ta'bl-kar"pet),  n.  A  table-cloth 
of  carpeting.  Such  cloths  of  Oriental  origin  (in 
other  words,  fine  rugs)  were  in  common  use 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

table-clamp  (ta'bl-klamp),  n.  A  clamp  for 
fastening  anything  to  a  table  or  a  fixed  board. 
—  Swivel  table-clamp,  a  clamp  used  to  screw  small 
vises  to  a  table,  shelf,  or  other  convenient  support  without 
injuring  the  latter. 

table-cloth  (ta'bl-kl6th),  n.  A  cloth  for  cover- 
ing the  top  of  a  table,  (a)  Especially,  a  cloth,  usually 
of  linen,  to  be  laid  upon  a  table  preparatory  to  setting  out 
the  service  for  a  m^al.    (b)  A  table-cover. 

table-clothing  (ta'bl-kl6'''amng),  n.  Table- 
linen;  table-cloths,  napkins,  etc.,  for  use  in 
the  service  of  the  table. 

I've  got  lots  o'  sheeting,  and  table-dothing,  and  towel- 
ling. George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  vi. 

table-cover  (ta'bl-kuv"6r),  n.  A  covering  for 
a  table  when  it  is  not  in  use  for  meals,  usually 
consisting  of  some  ornamental  fabric. 

table-cut  (ta'bl-kut),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A  form  in 
which  precious  stones,  especially  the  emerald 
and  other  colored  stones,  are  sometimes  cut, 
having  a  large  table  or  front  face,  with  beveled 
edges,  or  a  border  of  small  facets. 

II,  a.  Having  a  very  large  table,  with  the 
edge  of  the  stone  out  with  a  single  bevel  or  in 
a  number  of  small  triangular  facets,  or  forming 
in  some  way  a  mere  frame  to  the  table. 

table-cutter  (ta'bl-kut*6r),  n.  A  lapidary  who 
cuts  tables  or  plane  faces  on  diamonds  or  other 
precious  stones. 

A  little  later  [than  1373]  the  so-called  table-cutters  at 
Niimberg,  and  all  other  stone-engravers,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  guild.   K  W.  Streeter,  Precious  Stones,  p.  23. 

table  d'hote  (ta'bl  dot').  [F.,  lit.  'guest's  ta- 
ble': table,  talble;  de,ot;  Mte,  guest,  also  host : 
see  host^.'}  A  common  table  for  guests  at  a 
hotel;  an  ordinary Table  d'hflte  breakfast,  din- 
ner, etc.,  a  public  meal  of  several  courses,  served  at  a 
stated  hour,  in  a  hotel  or  a  restaurant,  at  a  fixed  price. 

table-diamond  (ta'bl-di''a-mond),  n.  A  cut  and 
faceted  diamond  whose  "flat  upper  surface  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  faceted  sides,  and 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  slab  or  plate. 

table-flap  (ta'bl-flap),  n.  A  leaf  hinged  to  the 
side  or  end  of  a  table  with  a  rule-joint,  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

tableful  (ta'bl-ful),  n.  [<  table  +  -/«?.]  As 
much  as  a  table  will  hold,  or  as  many  as  can 
be  seated  round  a  table. 

One  man  who  is  a  little  too  literal  can  spoil  the  talk  of 
a  whole  tabieful  of  men  of  esprit. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iii. 

Three  large  tablefuls  of  housekeeping  things. 

Philadelphia  Times,  Jan.  9, 1886. 

table-grinder  (ta'bl-grin"d6r),  n.  A  form  of 
grlnding-bench.    E.  M.  Knight. 

tableity  (ta-ble'i-ti),  n.  [<  table  +  4ty.']  The 
abstract  nature  or  essential  quality  of  a  table. 
See  the  quotation  under  gobletity.     [Rare.] 

Personality  .  .  .  may  be  ranked  among  the  old  scholas- 
tic terms  of  corporeity,  egoity,  taMeity,  etc.,  or  is  even  yet 
more  harsh.      Locke,  Personal  Identity,  App.  to  Defence. 
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table-land  (ta'bl-land),  n.  An  elevated  and 
generally  level  region  of  considerable  extent; 
a  plateau.  Both  table-land  and  plateau  are  in  common 
use  among  physical  geographers  with  essentially  the  same 
meaning.  Chains  of  mountains  frequently  rise  from  or 
encircle  table-lands.  The  region  of  the  most  extensive 
table-lands  of  the  world  is  central  Asia;  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Caucasus,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mountain  systems  characterized  by  the  absence  of  pla- 
teaus. The  vast  area  embraced  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  is  a  pla- 
teau region.  That  part  north  of  the  Great  Basin  has 
been  called  the  "Northern,  or  Columbian,  Plateau  region 
of  the  CordUleras,"  and  that  south  of  the  Great  Basin 
the  "Southern  or  Colorado  Plateau";  and  this  is  a  region 
of  great  interest,  both  from  its  scenery  and  from  its  geo- 
logical structure. 

The  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  viii. 

Plateau  and  table-land  are  nearly  synonymous  terms 

—the  one  I'renoh,  but  now  thoroughly  Anglicized,  the 

other  English.     These  words  carry  with  them  the  idea 

of  elevation  and  extent. 

J.  D.  WhDmey,  Names  and  Places,  p.  180. 

table-lathe  (ta'bl-lasn),  n.  A  small  lathe 
which,  for  use,  is  clamped  to  a  table.  It  may 
be  run  by  hand  or  by  a-driving-wheel  in  a  mov- 
able frame.    E.  H.  Knight. 

table-leaf  (ta'bl-lef),  n.  1.  A  board  at  the 
side  or  end  of  a  table,  hinged  so  as  to  be  let 
down  when  not  in  use;  a  table-flap. — 3.  One 
of  the  movable  boards  forming  the  top  of  an 
extension-table — Table-leaf  Joint,  a  form  of  joint 
used  for  the  leaves  of  desks  and  tables,  for  rules,  for  some 
kinds  of  shutter,  etc.  It  has  a  molded  edge  forming  a 
quarter-round,  the  two  parts  being  respectively  convex 
and  concave,  and  moving  on  each  other  in  the  manner  of 
a  knuckle-joint.    Also  called  rule-joint.    E.  H.  Knight. 

table-lifting  (ta'bl -Hf^ting),  n.  The  act  of 
causing  a  table  to  rise  by  laying  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  or  the  palms  of  the  hands  upon  its  up- 
per surface,  as  in  table-tipping. 

He  would  have  really  "exploded  the  whole  nonsense" 
of  table-iifHiig.  Proc.  Soe.  Psych.  Besearch,  I.  248. 

table-line  (ta'bl-lin),  n.  'ba.palmiatry,  the  prin- 
cipal boundary-line  of  the  table  of  the  hand. 
See  table,  6  (d). 

When  the  table-line  is  crooked,  and  falls  between  the 
middle  and  fore  finger,  it  signifies  effusion  of  blood,  as  I 
said  before.        Sanders,  Chiromancy,  p.  76.    (Halliwea.) 

table-linen  (ta'bl-lin"'en),  n.  Pieces  of  cloth, 
commonly  of  linen  damask,  used  in  the  service 
of  the  table.    See  table-cloth,  napJcim,. 

tablemant  (ta'bl-man),  n.  1.  (5ne  of  the  men 
or  pieces  used  in  sueli  games  as  draughts,  chess, 
or  backgammon. 

A  soft  body  dampeth  the  sound.  .  .  .  And  therefore  in 
clericalls  the  keyes  are  lined ;  and  in  colledges  they  use  to 
line  the  tablemen.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  16S. 

3.  A  player  at  one  of  these  games ;  a  dicer ;  a 
gamester:  in  the  quotation  said  to  mean  'gaily 
appareled  servants  waiting  at  table.' 

All  the  painted  tablemen  about  you  take  you  to  be  heirs 
apparent  to  rich  Midas.        Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  Int. 

tablementt  (ta'bl-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  tablement, 
<  OP.  *tabiement  (ef  .t'.  entablement), <.  LL.  tabun 
lamentum,  a  boarding,  a  flooring,  <  L.  tabula,  a 
board :  see  table.  Cf .  tablature.}  A  f  oundation- 
stone;abase,asofa  column ;  a  plinth ;  a  table, 
in  the  architectural  sense. 

The  foundementez  twelue  of  riche  tenoun ; 
Vch  tf^je^/merd  watg  a  serlypez  [diverse]  ston. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  993. 

We  sat  us  down  upon  the  tablements  on  the  south  side 
Of  the  Temple.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  973. 

tablementum  (tab-le-men't\im),  n.  [<  LL. 
tabulamentum :  see  iablement.]  JEccles.,  same 
as  frontal,  5  (&). 

table-money  (ta'bl-mun'-'i),  n.  In  the  British 
army  and  navy,  an  extra  allowance  to  the  higher 
ofleers  for  the  expenses  of  official  hospitality; 
also,  in  some  clubs,  a  small  charge  to  members 
for  the  use  of  the  dining-room,  as  a  provision 
for  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Table-mountain  pine.    Seejpjreei. 

table-moving  (ta'bl-mS-'ving),  n.  Same  as 
table-tipping. 

table-music  (ta'bl-mu"zik),  n.  In  early  modern 
music,  music  composed  and  written  so  that  it 
may  be  performed  by  two  persons  seated  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  table  and  using  a  single  score. 
In  some  cases  both  performers  used  the  same  notes,  re- 
garding them  from  their  respective  points  of  view ;  in 
others  the  two  parts  were  printed  separately  on  a  single 
page,  but  in  opposite  directions.  Examples  also  occur 
of  books  arranged  to  be  used  simultaneously  by  four  per- 
formers, seated  around  a  square  table. 

table-plane  (ta'bl-plan),  n.  A  furniture-mak- 
ers' plane  for  making  rule-joints  in  table-flaps 
etc.  The  respective  parts  have  rounds  and  hollows,  and 
the  planes  are  made  in  pairs,  counterparts  of  each  other 
E.  H.  Knight. 
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tablert  (ta'blSr),  n.  [<  ME.  tailere,  a  chess- 
board, <  OF.  tablier,  a  boarder^  a  ebess-board, 
<  L.  tabularius,  m.,  used  only  m  the  sense  of 
'public  notary,' ML.  tabularium,  neut.,  a  obess- 
buard,  prop,  adj.,  <  L.  tabula,  a  table:  see  table, 
and  c£.  tabulary.']  1 .  One  who  tables  or  boards ; 
a  boarder. — 2.  One  who  keeps  boarderfi. 

But  lie  DOW  is  come 
To  be  the  muBic-master ;  tabler,  too  ; 
He  is,  or  would  be,  the  main  Dominus  Do-all  of  the  work. 
B.  Janeon,  Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones. 

3.  A  chess-board. 

table-rapping  (ta'bl-rap"ing),  n.  In  s;piritual- 
ism,  the  production  of  raps,  ticks,  or  similar 
sharp  soxinds  on  a  table  by  no  apparent  physical 
or  material  agency:  supposed  by  spiritualists 
to  be  a  method  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
communicate  with  the  liYing. 

table-rent  (ta'bl-rent),  n.  In  oJd  Eng.  law,  rent 
paid  to  a  bishop,  etc.,  reserved  and  appropri- 
ated to  his  table  or  housekeeping. 

table-roomt  (ta'bl-rSm),  n.  Boom  or  place  at 
table ;  opportunity  for  eating. 

I  get  good  cloths 
Of  those  that  dread  my  humour,  and  for  taMe-roome 
>       I  feed  on  those  that  cannot  be  rid  of  me. 

Tawmeur,  Kevenger's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

tablest,  n.  pi.    See  table,  7  (&). 

table-saw  (ta'bl-sS>),  n.  A  small  saw  fitted  to 
a  table,  and  worked  by  treadle  mechanism.  It 
may  be  either  of  the  scroll-saw  type,  or  a  circu- 
lar saw,  more  commonly  the  former. 

table-service  (ta'bl-ser"vis),  n.    See  service^. 

table-shore  (ta'bl-shor),  n.  Naut.,  a  low,  level 
shore.     [Bare.] 

table-song  (ta'bl-s6ng),  n.  A  part-song,  such 
as  is  sung  in  a  Grermau  liedertafel.  Compare 
table-mnsic. 

table-Spar  (ta'bl-.spar),  «.  Tabular  spar.  See 
wollastonite. 

table-spoon  (ta'bl-spSn),  n.  A  spoon,  larger 
than  a  teaspoon  or  dessert-spoon,  used  in  the 
service  of  the  table. 

table-spoonful  (ta'bl-sp8n"fiil),  n.  [<  table- 
spoon +  -fid.']  As  much  as  a  table-spoon  will 
hold;  as  a  customary  measure,  half  a  fluid- 
ounce,  being  of  about  twice  the  capacity  of  a 
dessert-spoon,  and  four  times  that  of  a  tea- 
spoon. 

table-sportt  (ta'bl- sport),  n.  An  object  of 
amusementattable;  thebuttof  atable.  [Rare.] 

If  I  And  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extrem- 
ity;  let  me  for  ever  be  your  tdble-eporL 

Shdk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 169. 

tablet  (tab'let),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  tablette 
(so  also  in  some  recent  uses,  after  mod.  F.) ; 
<  ME.  tablett,  tablette,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  tablette  = 
Pr.  tauleta  =  Sp.  tableta  =  Pg.  taboleta  =  It. 
tavoletta,  <  ML.  tdbuleta,  dim.  of  L.  tabula,  a 
board,  plank,  table,  tablet:  see  table."]    1.  A 


Tablet  beneath  Cinerary  Um. — Columbarium  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano,  Rome. 

small  flat  slab  or  piece,  especially  one  intended 
to  receive  an  inscription. 

Everyohe  of  hem  berethe  a  TaMett  of  Jaspere  or  of  Ivory 
or  of  Cristalle.  MandeioiUe,  Travels,  p.  234. 

Through  all  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learned  .  .  . 
to  design  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  A  panel  or  medallion  built  in  or  hung  on  a 

waU,  usually  as  a  memorial  or  a  votive  tablet. 

The  Pillar'd  Marble  and  the  Tablet  Brass, 

Mould'ring,  drop  the  Victor's  Braise. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  st  IS. 
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3.  One  of  a  set  of  laminsa,  leaves,  or  sheets  of 
some  thin  inflexible  material  for  writing;  in 
the  plural,  the  set  as  a  whole.  Ancient  tablets  con- 
sisted of  smooth  plates  of  beech  or  other  wood,  or  of  ivory 
or  the  like,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  protected  by 
raised  edges,  hinged  together  by  vrire,  and  written  upOn 
with  a  style.  They  were  used  for  correspondence,  ac- 
counts, legal  documents,  etc.  In  modem  times  tablets 
of  ivory  or  similar  material,  pivoted  together  at  one  end 
and  carried  in  the  pocket,  are  much  used  for  penciled 
memoranda. 

Demaratus  took  a  pair  of  UMets,  and,  clearing  the  wax 
away  from  them,  wrote  what  the  king  was  purposing  to 
do  upon  the  wood  whereof  the  «o6ie(«wer«  made;  having 
done  this,  he  spread  the  wax  once  more  over  the  writing, 
and  so  sent  it. 

Herodatue,  History  (tr.  by  Eawlinson,  IV.  187). 

4.  A  small  flat  or  flattish  cake  of  some  solidi- 
fied substance:  as,  a  tablet  of  chocolate  or  of 
bouillon.    Sometimes  written  tablette. 

It  hath  been  anciently  received  .  .  .  and  it  is  yet  in  use 
to  wear  .  .  .  toilets  of  arsenick  as  preservatives  against 
the  plague.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  970. 

Some  tablettes  of  grated  cocoa  candied  in  liquid  sugar. 
Harper's  Mag.,  IXXS.  230. 

5.  In  med.,  a  certain  weight  or  measure  of  a 
solid  drug,  brought  by  pressure,  or  the  addition 
of  a  little  gum,  into  a  shape  (generally  that  of 
a  disk)  convenient  for  administration:  as,  char- 
coal tablets;  compressed  tablets  of  chlorate  of 
potassa. — 6.  The  final  member  in  a  wall,  con- 
sisting of  slabs  of  cut  stone  projecting  slightly 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  for  its  protection  or 
shelter;  a  horizontal  capping  or  coping,  as  the 
border  course  of  a  reservoir. 

The  crowning  tablet  or  fillet  [of  an  Egyptian  pylon  or 
portico]  is  quite  plain  and  unomamented. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  II.  390. 

7.  In  an,at.  and  eool.,  a  table  or  tabula :  as,  the 
inner  and  outer  tablets  of  a  cranial  bone.  See 
tablature,  5,  and  table,  n.,  1  (6).  [For  the  word 
tcMelx,  occurring  thrice  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  the  revised  version  substitutes  arTWiete  in  Ex.  xxxv. 
22  and  Num.  xxxi.  50,  with  the  alternative  "ornecldafies"  in 
the  latter,  and  both  perfume  boxes  and  avmlets  in  Isa.  iii. 
20.]— Votive  tablet,  a  panel  or  slab  with  an  inscription, 
painting,  or  relief,  serving  as  a  memorial  of  the  occasion 
of  a  vow,  and  offered  as  a  fulfilment  or  partial  fulfilment 
of  it. 
tablet  (tab'let),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  tablet,  n.]  To 
form  into  a  tablet,  or  make  tablets,  in  some 
technical  sense. 

A  formula  for  the  preparation  of  liquid  glue  for  tableting 
purposes  which  can  be  applied  cold  and  which  will  retain 
its  elasticity.  SH.  Amur.,  N.  S.,  LXI.  363. 

table-talk  (ta'bl-t&k),  n.  Familiar  conversa- 
tion at  or  around  a  table,  as  at  a  meal  or  an 
entertainment;  what  is  said  in  the  free  inter- 
course between  persons  during  or  after  meals. 
Collections  of  the  conversation  of  distinguished  men  at 
such  times  have  been  published  under  the  title  "Table- 
Talk." 

table-talker  (ta'bl-tS,''k6r),  n.  A  person  given 
to  talking  at  table ;  one  distinguished  for  his 
table-talk ;  a  conversationist.    Imp.  Diet. 

table-tipping  (ta'bl-tip"ing),  n.  The  act  of 
turning  or  moving  a  table  by  no  apparent  ade- 
quate physical  or  mechanical  force ;  table-mov- 
ing; table-turning. 

table-tomb  (ta'bl-tom),  n.  In  the  Boman  cata- 
combs, a  rectangular  recess  in  a  gallery,  par- 
allel with  the  passageway,  containing  a  burial- 
chest  of  stone  or  masonry  with  a  flat  cover. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  other  tombs,  of  any  age  or 
people,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  table.  Com- 
pare aUar-tcmb. 

In  the  UMe-timb  the  recess  above,  essential  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  corpse,  is  square,  while  in  the  arcoso- 
lium,  a  form  of  later  date,  it  is  semi-circular. 

Eiusjje.  Brit,.,  V.  209. 

table-topped  (ta'bl-topt),  a.  Topped  with  a 
plane  surface ;  having  a  tabular  or  level  top. 

The  surface  is  generally  level,  diversified  here  and  there 
by  isolated  mountains,  conical  or  toMe-topped.. 

L.  HamUton,  Mexican  Handbook,  p.  20. 

table-tree  (ta'bl-tre),  n.  In  meeh.,  a  horizon- 
tal plate  of  iron  or  wood,  mounted  on  an  iron 
stem  fitting  into  the  socket  of  a  lathe-rest, 
and  adjustable  with  respect  to  height  and  dis- 
tance. 
A  miniature  lathe-head  mounted  on  a  wooden  table-tree. 
0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  63. 

tablette  (tab'let),  n.  [Seefe(&tei.]  1.  Seetafttei. 
— 2.  In  fort,  a  flat  coping-stone  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  revetment  of  tiie  escarp  to  protect 
the  masonry  from  the  weather,  and  to  serve  as 
an  obstacle  to  scaling-ladders. 

table-turning  (ta'bl-ter"ning),  n.  Same  as 
table-tipping. 

tableware  (ta'bl-war),  n.  Ware  for  use  at 
table ;  the  articles  collectively  which  may  be 
put  upon  the  table  for  the  service  of  meals. 
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tablewise  (ta'bl-wiz),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
table.  In  the  period  of  the  Beformation  in  England  this 
word  was  used  to  signify  'with  the  ends  east  and  wesfj' 
said  of  the  Lord's  table  when  so  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
church  or  chancel.    Opposed  to  altarwUe. 

table-work  (ta'bl-werk),  n.  In  printing,  the 
setting  of  tables;  specifically,  work  done  in 
such  narrow  columns,  usually  with  figures,  as 
to  call  for  extra  compensation  under  an  estab- 
lished scale.    Also  called  tabular  work. 

tablier  (ta-bU-a'). «.  [F.,  an  apron;  <  table,  ta- 
ble :  see  table.  ]  An  apron ;  specifically,  in  Eng- 
lish use,  a  small  apron  or  apron-like  part  in  a 
woman's  dress.    Compare  en  tablier. 

The  full-length  figure  of  a  patriotic  lady  in  a  tri-coloured 
fichu  and  tablier.  FortnighUy  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  292. 

tablina,  n.    Plural  of  tablinum. 

tabling  (ta'bling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  table,  v.] 

1.  Same  as  tabulation.  [Bare.]— 2.  In  arch., 
a  coping.  See  table,  6  (c).— 3.  In  ship-carp.,  a 
coak  or  tenon  on  the  scarfed  face  of  a  timber, 
designed  to  occupy  a  counterpart  recess  or  mor- 
tise in  the  chamfered  face  of  a  timber  to  which 
it  is  attached.  E.  S.  Knight.—^.  In  saiUnak- 
ing,  a  broad  hem  made  on  the  edges  of  sails  by 
turning  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas  and  sewing 
it  down. — 5.  In  com.,  linen  for  table-cloths. 
Draper's  Vict. — 6t.  The  act  of  playing  at  the 
game  of  tables. — 7t.  Board;  maintenance. 

My  daughter  hath  there  alreadie  now  of  me  ten  poundes, 
which  I  account  to  be  given  for  her  tailing;  after  this  ten 
poundes  will  follow  another  for  her  apparele. 

Terence  in  English  (1614).    {Nares. ) 

8.  In  anat.,  tablature — Head-tabling,  in  mil- 
making,  Qie  tabling  at  the  bead  of  a  sail.  See  det.  4.— 
Tabling  of  fines,  in  old  Eng.  law,  the  forming  of  the 
fines  for  every  county  into  a  table  or  catalogue,  giving  the 
details  of  each  fine  passed  in  any  one  term. 
tabling-dent  (ta'bling-den),  n.  Same  as  ta- 
bling-house,  1. 

The  towns  were  flooded  with  tippling-houses,  bowling- 
alleys,  iaUing-dens,  and  each  haunt  of  vicions  dissipation. 
H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  viii. 

tabling-bousef  (ta'bling-hous),  n.  1.  A  house 
where  gaming-tables  were  kept. 

They  alledge  that  there  is  none  but  common  game-houses 
and  tabling-hcmses  that  are  condemned,  and  not  theplaying 
sometimes  in  their  owne  private  houses. 

Northbroolce,  Against  Dicing  (1577).    {Nares.) 

2.  A  boarding-house. 

tablinum  (tab-li'num),  n. ;  pi.  tablina  (-na).  [L. 
tablinum,  tabulinv/m,  a  balcony,  terrace,  also  as 
indef.,  <  toftato,  board,  tablet:  see  table.]  In 
Rom.  antiq.,  a  recess  or  an  apartment  in  a  house 
in  which  the  family  archives,  recorded  upon 
tablets,  were  kept  and  the  hereditary  statues 
placed.  It  was  situated  at  the  further  end  of 
the  atrium,  opposite  the  door  leading  into  the 
hall  or  vestibule. 

taboo, tabu (ta-bo'),a. and m.  [Also tomftoo, tom- 
bu,  and  tapu  ;  =  F.  tabou  =  Dan.  tabu  ;  <  Polyne- 
sian, Marquesas  Islands,  etc.,  tapu,  forbidden, 
interdicted;  as  a  noun,  interdict,  taboo.]  I, 
a.  Among  the  Polynesians,  and  other  races  of 
the  South  Pacific,  separated  or  set  apart  either 
as  forbidden  or  as  sacred;  placed  under  ban  or 
prohibition ;  consecrated  either  to  exclusion  or 
avoidance  or  to  special  use,  regard,  or  service ; 
hence,  in  English  use,  forbidden;  interdicted. 

II.  n.  1.  Among  the  Polynesians  and  other 
races  of  the  South  Pacific,  a  system,  practice, 
or  act  whereby  persons,  things,  places,  actions, 
or  words  are  or  may  be  placed  under  a  ban, 
curse,  or  prohibition,  or  set  apart  as  sacred  or 
privileged  in  some  specific  manner,  usually  with 
very  severe  penalties  for  infraction.  Taboo  rests 
primarily  upon  religious  sanctions,  but  is  also  a  civil  insti- 
tution ;  and  a  taboo  may  be  applied  in  various  ways  by  a 
priest  or  a  chief,  or  even  sometimes  by  a  private  person, 
though  with  limited  effect.  Some  taboos  are  permanently 
established,  especially  those  affecting  women ;  a  speciid 
taboo  may  affect  any  of  the  relations  or  doings  of  life,  or 
any  subject  animate  or  inanimate,  either  permanently  or 
for  a  fixed  period.  As  an  institution,  taboo  has  ceased  or 
is  dying  out  in  most  of  the  regions  mentioned,  through 
European  influence ;  but  both  the  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice have  existed  or  still  exist  to  some  extent,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  among  primitive  peoples  generally. 
Women,  up  till  this 
Cramp'd  under  worse  than  South-sea-isle  taboo. 
_  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

Amongst  the  Jews  —(1)  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  (Num. 
VI.  1-21)  presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Polyne- 
sian teiioo.  .  .  .  TheNazaritemightnot  partake  of  certain 
meats  and  drinks,  nor  shave  his  head,  nor  touch  a  dead 
body,— all  rules  of  taboo.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXIII.  17. 

Hence — 2 .  A  prohibitory  or  restraining  injunc- 
tion or  demonstration ;  restraint  or  exclusion, 
as  from  social  intercourse  or  from  use,  imposed 
by  some  controlling  influence;  ban;  prohibi- 
tion ;  ostracism :  as,  to  put  a  person  or  a  thing 
under  taboo.    See  the  verb- 
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taboo,  tabu  (ta-bo'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  tabouer;  from 
the  noun.]  To  put  under  taboo ;  disallow,  or 
forbid  the  use  of;  interdict  approach  to,  or 
contact  or  intercourse  with;  hence,  to  ban, 
exclude,  or  ostracize  by  personal  authority  or 
social  iniluence :  as,  to  taboo  the  use  of  tobac- 
co ;  a  tabooed  person  or  subject  (one  not  to  be 
mentioned  or  discussed). 

A  man  whom  Mrs.  Jiunieson  had  tabooed  as  vulgar,  and 
Inadmissible  to  Crauford  society. 

Mrs.  GmkeU,  Crautord,  xii. 

The  Tahitians  .  .  .  never  repair  or  live  in  the  house  of 
one  who  ia  dead ;  that,  and  everything  belonging  to  him, 
is  tabooed.  U.  fencer,  Frin.  of  SocioL,  §  136. 

tabor  1,  taboiir  (ta'bor),  n.  [Formerly  also  ta- 
ber;  <  ME.  tabor,  tabour,  <  OF.  tabour,  F.  tam- 
bour =  Pr.  tabor,  tanbor  =  Sp.  tambor  =  OSp. 
Pg.  atambor  (Sp.  Pg.  a-  <  Ar.  art.  al)  =  It. 
tamburo  —  MHG.  tambwr,  tabwr  (ML.  tabur,  ta- 
buroium,  tamburlum),  <  Ar.  tom&Mr,  a  kind  of  lute 
or  guitar  with  a  long  neck  and  six  brass  strings, 
also  a  drum.  Cf.  tambour,  the  same  word,  from 
the  mod.  F.  form.]  A  small  drum  or  tambourine 
(without  jingles),  especially  one  intended  to  be 
used  by  a  piper  while  playing  his  pipe ;  a  tabret 
or  timbrel. 

Vor  of  trompes  &  of  tabors  the  Saracens  made  there 
So  gret  noyse  that  Christenmen  al  destourbed  were. 

Hob.  of  Gloucester  (ed.  Hearne,  1810),  p.  396. 
If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the  door,  you  would 
never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Shah.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 183. 
To  hunt  for  hares  with  a  tabort.  See  Aosrei. 
tabor^,  tabour  (ta'bor),  v.  [Formerly  also  ta- 
ber;  <  ME.  taboren,  K  OF.  taborer,  tabourer,  ta- 
bor, drum;  from  the  noun.]  I,  int/rans.  To 
play  upon  or  as  upon  a  tabor;  drum. 

In  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour,  .  .  . 
That  tabouren  in  your  eres  many  a  soun, 
Bight  after  hir  imaginacioun. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 354. 

Her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  ta- 

bering  upon  their  breasts.  Nah.  li.  7. 

II.  trans.  To  beat  as  a  tabor ;  drum  upon. 
I'd  tabor  her.  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  5. 

tabor'-^  (ta'bor),  n.  [<  Bohem.  Pol.  Serv.  tabor 
=  Kuss.  taioru  =  Albanian  tobor  =  Hung,  td- 
bor  =  Turk,  tabor,  an  encampment,  camp:  see 
Taborite.'\  1 .  Among  the  ancient  nomadic  Turks 
and  Slavs,  an  encampment  fortified  by  a  circle 
of  wagons  or  the  like;  afterward,  a  fortified 
camp  or  stronghold  in  general. — 2.  pi.  An  in- 
trenchment  of  baggage  for  defense  against  cav- 
alry. Farrow,  Mil.  Diet, 
taborer,  tabourer  (ta'bor-&r),  n.  [<  OF.  tabour- 
eur,  <  tabourer,  drum:  see  tabor'^,  t).]  A  tabor- 
player  ;  one  who  beats  the  tabor. 
I  would  I  could  see  this  taborer. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 160. 

taboret,  tabouret  (tab'o-ret,  tab'§-ret),  n.  [< 
OF.  tabouret,  a  stool,  pincushion,  base  of  a 
pillar,  lit.  a  little  drum  or  tabor,  dim.  of  tabour, 
a  tabor:  see  tabor^.  Cf.  tabret.']  1.  A  small 
tabor. 

Or  Mlmoe's  whistling  to  his  tabouret. 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meal's  meat. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  i. 

They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him,  with  trumpets, 

tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy.  Spectator. 

2.  A  seat  for  one  person;  especially,  a  seat 
without  back  or  arms,  or  with  a  very  low  back, 
as  an  ottoman.  The  word  is  applied  especially  to  such 
seats  (sometimes  ottomans)  placed  in  the  presence-cham- 
ber or  other  reception-room  of  a  palace,  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  court  who  are  entitled  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign. 

Our  great-auht  said  she  had  never  recovered  from  her 
alarm  at  being  perched  by  Mrs.  Washington  upon  a  cross- 
stitch  tabouret  and  bid  to  sing  "  Ye  Dalian  God "  to  the 
general.  The  Century,  XXXYII.  843. 

3.  A  frame  for  embroidery. — 4.  A  needle-case. 
—Right  of  the  taboret  (droit  de  tabouret),  a  privilege, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  at  the 
French  court,  of  sitting  on  a  taboret  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen  or  the  empress,  corresponding  to  the  droit  de 
fauteuil  enjoyed  by  gentlemen. 

taborine,  tabourine  (tab'o-rin,  tab'6-rin),  n. 
[Also  taborin  ;  <  OF.  tabourin,  a  tabor,  tambou- 
rine, dim.  of  tabour,  a  tabor:  see  tabor^.]  1.  A 
tabor ;  a  small  drum ;  a  tambourine. 

Beat  loud  the  tabourims,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 

Shah,  1.  and  C,  iv.  B.  275. 
2.  A  common  side-drum. 

Taborite  (ta'bor-it),  n.  [=  Gr.  Taboriten,  pi.,  af- 
ter Bohem.  Tdborzhina,  pL,  Taborites,  so  called 
from  their  great  fortified  encampment  formed, 
in  1419,  on  a  hill  in  Bohemia  named  by  them 
Mount  Tabor,  prob.  with  ref.  both  to  Bohem. 
tabor,  encampment  (see  tabor^),  and  to  Mount 
Tabor  in  Palestine.]  A  member  of  the  more 
extreme  party  of  the  Hussites,.  They  were  fierce  and 
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successful  warriors  under  their  successive  leaders  Ziska 
and  Procopius,  causing  wide-spread  devastation,  till  their 
final  defeat  in  1434.    See  Hussite. 

tabour,  tabourer,  etc.    See  tabor\  etc. 
tabreref,  ».    Same  as  taborer.    Spenser,  Shep. 

Gal.,  May. 
tabret  (tab'ret),n.   [Contr.  of  toftoret.]   A  small 

tabor ;  a  tambourine  or  timbrel. 

A  company  of  prophets, .  .  .  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tab- 
ret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp.  1  Sam.  x.  5. 

[Here,  and  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  the  revised  version  substi- 
tutes timbrel;  elsewhere  tabret  is  retained.] 
tabu,  a.,  n.,  and  v.  See  taboo. 
tabula  (tab'u-la),  ».;  pi.  tabulae  (-le).  [NL.,  < 
L.  tabula,  a  board,  plank,  table :  see  table.']  1. 
In  Mom.  antic[.,  a  table  or  tablet;  especially,  a 
writing-tablet;  hence,  a  writing  or  document; 
a  legal  instrument  or  record. 

Instruments  or  charters,  public  and  private  (styled  by 

the  Bomans  first  leges,  afterwards  instrumenta  or  tabula). 

Eneyc.  Brtt.,  XIII.  124. 

2.  In  arMt.  and  zool.,  a  table  or  tablet;  a  hard, 
flat,  expansive  surface,  as  of  bone ;  specifically, 
in  corals,  a  dissepiment ;  one  of  the  highly  de- 
veloped and  usually  transverse  or  horizontal 
partitions  which  cut  the  septa,  when  these  are 
present,  at  right  angles,  formin^g  a  set  of  floor- 
ings or  ceilings  of  certain  cavities.  Tabulte  are 
characteristic  of  some  sclerodermatous  corals(hence  called 
Tabulata,  or  tabulate  cordis),  in  which  they  extend  across 
the  thecse  from  side  to  side. 

3.  Ecoles.,  same  as  frontal,  5  (b) — Tabula  Itlne- 
raria,  a  common  name  in  the  middle  ages  for  a  portable 
altar.  Such  an  altar  was  usually  made  of  thin  slabs  of  stone 
or  slate,  but  one  of  oak  covered  with  silver  plate  was  found 
in  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert,  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the 
corpse. — Tabula  rasa,  an  erased  table  or  tablet — that 
is,  a  wax  tablet  from  which  the  writing  baa  been  erased ; 
hence,  a  blank  surface,  or  one  without  inscription  or  im- 
pression :  in  philosophy  used  by  the  Lockians  to  express 
their  notion  of  the  mind  at  birth,  implying  that  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  which  afterward,  arise  are  determined  purely 
from  the  nature  of  the  objects  experienced,  and  depend  in 
no  degree  upon  the  nature  of  the  mind.  This  doctrine  is 
now  exploded.— Tabula  vltrea.  Same  as  vitreous  table 
(which  see,  under  table). 

tabular  (tab'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  tabulaire,  <  L. 
tabularis,  <  tabula,  a  board,  plank,  table :  see 
table.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  table,  tablet, 
or  tablature ;  hard,  flat,  and  expansive ;  tabu- 
late; laminar;  lamellar. 

All  the  nodules  .  .  .  except  those  that  are  tabidar  and 
plated.  Woodward,  Fossils. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  table  or  tabulated  form ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  list,  schedule,  or  synopsis 
arranged  in  lines  or  columns.    Also  tabellary. — 

3.  Ascertained  from  or  computed  by  the  use 

of  tables :  as,  tabular  right  ascension Tabular 

bones,  in  anat.,  flat  bones,  such  as  the  ilium,  scapula, 
and  the  bones  which  form  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  skull. 
—Tabular  crystal,  a  crystal  in  which  the  prism  is 
very  short.—  Tabular  differences,  in  logarithmic  tables 
of  numbers,  a  column  of  numbers,  consisting  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  logarithms  taken  in  succession,  each  of 
these  numbers  being  the  difference  between  the  succes- 
sive logarithms  in  the  same  line  with  it. — Tabular  dis- 
sepiment, method,  result.  See  the  nouns.— Tabu- 
lar Bcutellum,  in  entom.,  a  scutellum  considerably  ele- 
vated, and  flat  above. — Tabular  spar,  in  minerai.,  same 
as  wollastomte.—Taiyalax  Standard.  See  standard^.— 
Tabular  structure,  in  geol.,  a  separation,  or  a  tendency 
to  separate,  into  tabular  masses,  plates,  or  slabs :  properly 
used  only  with  reference  to  crystalline  and  igneous  rocks. 
Tabular  structure  resembles  stratification  in  a  general 
way,  but  the  two  kinds  of  structure  difler  greatly  from 
each  other  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  originated. 
Some  English  geologists,  however,  have  used  tabular  struc- 
ture  and  lamdnatian  as  synonymous.  See  lamination.— 
Tabular  surface.  See  sMr/ace.— Tabular  work,  in 
prfhUng,  same  as  taUe-warlc. 

tabulariniu  (tab-u-la'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  tabularia 
(-a).  [L.,  <  tabula,  a  table :  see  table.]  In 
Bom.  antiq.,  a  depository  of  public  records,  cor- 
responding to  the  tablinum  in  private  houses ; 
hence,  sometimes,  a  similar  modern  depository. 

tabularizatiou  (tab*u-lar-i-za'shon),  n.  .  [< 
tabularize  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  tabularizing, 
or  forming  into  tables;  tabulation.  [Rare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

tabularize  (tab'u-lar-Iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
tabularized,  ppr.'  tabularizing.  [<  tabular  + 
-4ze.]  To  make  tabular,  or  put  into  tabular 
form;  tabulate.     [Bare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

tabularly  (tab'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  tabular  form; 
as  or  by  means  of  "a  table,  list,  or  schedule. 

The  amount  of  interest  being  tabularly  stated  on  the 
form.         Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  246. 

Tabulata  (tab-u-la'ta),  n. pi.  [NL.,  nout.  pi.  of 
tabulatus,  tabulate :  see  tabulate.]  One  of  the 
groups  into  which  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime 
divided  sclerodermatous  corals.  The  Tabulata  in- 
cluded many  forms  characterized  by  highly  developed 
tabulae  dividing  the  visceral  space  into  several  stories  one 
above  another.  They  were  distinguished  from  Aporosa, 
Perforata,  and  Rugosa. 

tabulate  (tab'ti-lat),  a.  [<L.  tabulatus,  board- 
ed, floored  (NL.  shaped  like  a  table,  provided 
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with  tabulse),  <  tabula,  a  board,  plank,  tables 
see  taWe.]  1.  Shaped  like  a  table ;  forming  a 
tablature ;  tabular. — 2.  Provided  vrith  tabulae, 
as  a  coral :  specifically  applied  to  the  Tabulata : 
as,  a  tabulate  coral. 

The  Tabulate  Corals  have  existed  from  the  Silurian 
epoch  to  the  present  day.     Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  220. 

tabulate  (tab'ii-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tabu- 
lated, ppr.  tabulating.  [<  L.  tabula,  a  table,  + 
-afe2.  Cf.  table,  v.]  1.  To  give  a  tabular  or 
flat  surface  to ;  make  or  form  as  a  table,  or  with 
tables. 

Many  of  the  best  diamonds  are  pointed  with  six  angles, 
and  some  tabulated  or  plain,  and  square. 

N.  Qreis,  Museum. 

The  remarkable  tabulated  masses  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cape  Alexander. 

A.  W.  Qredy,  Arctic  Service,  p.  62. 

2.  To  put  or  form  into  a  table  or  tables;  col- 
lect or  arrange  in  lines  or  columns ;  formulate 
tabularly:  as,  to  tabulate  statistics  or  a  list  of 
names. 

A  philosophy  is  not  worth  the  having,  unless  its  results 
may  be  tabidated,  and  put  in  figures.  Is.  Taylor. 

They  [special  rates]  are  matters  of  contract  in  every 
instance,  and  therefore  are  not  in  such  shape  that  they 
can  be  tMulated  in  this  report. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVni.  507. 

tabulation  (tab-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  tabulate,  v., 
+  4on.  Cf .  L.  tdbulaUo\n^),  a  planking  or  floor- 
ing over,  a  story  or  stage :  see  tabula.]  The  act 
or  process  of  making  a  tabular  arrangement; 
formation  into  a  table  or  tables ;  exhibition  in 
tabular  form,  as  of  statistics,  numbers,  and 
names.    Also  tabling. 

The  value  of  such  a  tabulation  was  immense  at  the 
time,  and  is  even  still  very  great.  Wh&well. 

A  tabulation  of  the  chronology  of  these  mythical  ages 
.  .  .  becomes  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 

Brande  and  Cox,  Diet.  Sci.,  lit.,  and  Art^  III.  691. 

tabulator  (tab'u-la-tor),  n.  [<  tabulate  +  -or.] 
One  who  tabulates;  "a  maker  of  statistical  or 
similar  tables. 

The  most  assiduous  tabulator  ot  figures  evolves  nothing 
but  new  mazes.  New  Princeton  Bev.,  I.  73. 

tabulaturet,  ri.    Same  as  tablature,  4. 

tabum  (ta'bum),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tabum,  corrupt 
moisture,  putrid  gore;  cf.  tabes,  a  wasting 
away:  see  tabes.]    Sanies. 

tabut  (ta-bof),  n.  [Turk.  Pers.  tdbut,  <  Ar. 
tdbut.]  In  Moslem  countries,  a  structure,  usu- 
ally of  wood,  covered  with  a  textile  fabric  of 
some  sort,  set  up  over  a  grave,  particularly  the 
grave  of  a  saint;  especially,  the  tomb  of  Al 
Hussein,  grandson  of  Mohammed^  and  son  of 
All ;  and  hence,  a  supposed  imitation  or  repro- 
duction of  it,  forming  an  important  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Muharram. 

tabyt,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tab'by^. 

tacabout  (tak'a-hout),  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  small  gall  formed  on  the  Indian  tamarisk, 
Tamarix  Galliea,  var.  Indica. 

tacamahac,  tacmahack  (tak'a-ma-hak,  tak'- 
ma-hak),  n.  [=  Sp.  tacamaea,  tacamacha,  for- 
merly taeamahaea;  a  S.  Amer.  name.]  1.  A 
gum-resin,  the  product  of  several  trees,  origi- 
nally that  of  one  or  more  South  American  spe- 
cies. The  most  important  tacamahac  is  derived  from 
Calophyllum  Inophyllum,  of  the  East  Indies,  Polynesia, 
etc.  (see  ta/mani^,  of  which  the  C.  Tacarnahaca  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  isle  of  Bourbon  is  a  variety.  The  resin  is 
of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  liquid  at  first,  but  hardening 
into  a  brittle  aromatic  mass  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  exudes  spontaneously  or  through  incisions  from  the 
bark  and  roots.  A  similar  gum  is  afforded  by  C.  CaUba 
in  the  Westlndies.  The  South  American  tacamahac  is  the 
product  of  Bursera  (JElaphrium)  tomentosa  and  B.  excelsa, 
of  Protium  (Idea)  h^taphyUum,  and  perhaps  of  some  other 
trees.  The  buds  of  Populvs  balsamifera  (see  def .  2)  are 
varnished  with  a  resin  which  may  be  included  under  this 
name,  occasionally  used  in  the  place  of  turpentine  and 
other  balsams.  Tacamahac  is  sometimes  used  for  incense, 
was  formerly  an  esteemed  internal  remedy,  and  may  stiU 
be  somewhat  used  in  plasters,  but  is  very  little  in  the 
market.  In  this  sense  often  taeamahaea. 
2.  The  balsam  poplar,  Populus  balsamifera, 
found  from  the  northern  borders  of  the  United 
States  to  Alaska :  in  the  variety  candicansVuo-wa 
as  balm  of  Gilead,  and  common  in  cultivation. 
It  is  a  large  broad-leaved  poplar  with  fragrant 
buds. 

taeamahaea  (tak'a-ma-hak'a),  ».  See  taca- 
mahac, 1. 

tac-au-tac  (tak'o-tak'),  «.  [F.,  a  phrase 
equiv.  to  E.  tick-tack,  imitative  of  the  sound 
of  fine  blades  tapping  against  one  another;  cf. 
E.  tick-tack^.]  In  fencing,  the  combination  of 
a  sharp,  rattling  parry  and  a  riposte,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  riposte  delivered  from  a 
position  of  quiet  touch  with  an  opponent's 
blade;  also,  contre-ripostes,  a  set  of  attacks 


tac-au-tac 

and  parries  rapidly  following  one  another  be- 
tween two  fencers  of  very  equal  sUll,  pro- 
longed without  a  point  to  the  credit  of  either. 
The  tac-au-tac  in  the  latter  sense  is  practised  hy  masters 
to  give  pupils  quickness  of  eye  and  suppleness  of  wristj 
and  to  accustom  them  to  close  play. 
Tacca  (tak'a), «.  [NL.  (Forster,  1776),  from  the 
Malay  name.]  A  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the 
order  Taccacese,  distinguished  by  its  fruit,  which 
is  a  berry,  commonly  three-angled  or  six-ribbed. 
It  comprises  nine  tropical  species,  of  which  three  are 
American,  the  others  of 
the  Old  World.  They  are 
perennial  herbs  from  a 
tuberous  or  creeping  root- 
stock,  with  large  radical 
leaves  which  are  entire, 
lobed,  or  dissected,  and  a 
dense  umbel  of  brown, 
lurid,  or  greenish  flowers 
terminating  an  erect  leaf- 
less scape,  andinvolucrate 
with  an  exterior  row  of 
herbaceous  or  colored 
bracts.  The  numerous  in- 
ner bracts  are  long,  fili- 
form, and  pendulous,  and 
have  been  erroneously  re- 
garded as  sterile  pedicels. 
T.  pinnaUflda,  the  pia^ 
plant  or  Otaheite  salep- 
plant,  yields  a  nutritious 
starch,  the  South  Sea'  ar- 
rowroot. (See  piaZ.)  Its 
leafstalks  are  boiled  and 
eaten  in  China  and  Gochin- 
Chlna;  In  Tahiti  they  are 
dried  and  plaited  into 
bonnets.  Other  species, 
thought  to  be  valuable  as 
starch-plants,  occur  in 
Australia,  India,  Madagas- 
car, Guinea,  and  Guiana. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Tacca  pitt' 

natifida. 

[,  a  flower;  ^,  transverse  section  of 

the  fruit. 


Several  species  were  formerly 
separated  a's  a  genus  Ataceui  (K.  B.  Presl,  1830),  having 
entire  leaves  and  a  spreading  perianth. 

Taccacese  (ta-ka'sf-e),  ».  ;pl.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1835),  <  Tacca  +  -a'eese.']  An  order  of  monoeoty- 
ledonous  plants,  of  the  series  Epigynse,  closely 
allied  to  the  AmarylUdaceie.  it  is  characterized  by 
regular  flowers  with  six  included  stamens,  each  dilated 
above  into  an  inflezed  two-ribbed  or  two-horned  hood 
within  which  is  the  sessile  anther,  and  by  a  one-celled 
ovary,  a  minute  embryo,  and  solid  albumen.  It  includes, 
besides  Tacea  (the  ty^e),  only  the  mouotypie  Chinese  ge- 
nus ScMzocapaa,  distmguished  by  its  different  fruit — a 
three- celled  capsule. 

taccad  (tak'ad),  n.  A  plant  of  the  order  Tacca- 
cese.   Lindley. 

taccada  (ta-kgj'da),  n.  The  Malayan  rice-paper 
plant.    See  rice-paper. 

tace^f, «.  An  obsolete  variant  of  tasse^  for  tas- 
set. 

tace^  (ta'se).  [L.,  impv.  of  tacere,  be  silent: 
see  tacit.^  Be  sUent.— Tace  Is  Latin  for  a  candle, 
an  old  formula  humorously  enjoining,  commending,  or 
promising  silence :  probably  oiiginating  as  an  evasive  ex- 
planation, to  unlearned  hearers,  of ' '  Tace !"  used  in  enjoin- 
ing silence. 

"Tace,  Madam,"  answered  Murphy,  "isLatinfar  a  can- 
dle; I  commend  your  prudence." 

Fielding,  Amelia,  I.  ix.    (Davies.) 

tacet  (ta'set),  V.  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  tocere,  be  silent :  see  toci*.]  hi  musical  no- 
tation, an  indication  that  the  instrument  or 
voice  in  whose  part  it  is  inserted  is  silent  for  a 
time. 

tac-freet  (tak'fre),  a.    See  tack-free. 

tach^t,  tache^t  (taeh),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  tache, 
<  ME.  tache,  <  OF.  tache,  F.  dial.  ((lenevese) 
tache,  a  nail,  hook  (found  only  in  sense  of  '  an 
instrument  of  fishing'  (a  fish-hook  ?),  in  Koque- 
f ort),  an  assibilated  form  of  OF.  tague,  a  nail, 
hook,  tack  (found  only  in  the  sense  of  'the 
back  of  a  chimney'  (chinmey-hook  ?)  in  Roque- 
fort) :  see  taclc^.  Of.  tach^,  tache^,  t).]  A  hook, 
catch,  clasp,  or  other  fastening. 

And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the 
curtains  together  with  the  taches.  Ex.  xxvi.  6. 

tachH,  tache^t  (tach),  v.  [<  ME.  tachen,  tac- 
chen,  <  tache,  n.,  a  hook,  fastening;  partly  by 
apheresis  from  atachen,  attach:  see  tach'-,  n., 
and  attach.  Of.  detach.}  I.  trans.  1.  To  fas- 
ten ;  fix  in  place ;  afS^: ;  attach. 

Thenne  loke  what  hate  other  any  gawle 
Is  tached  other  tyjed  thy  lymmez  bytwyste. 

Alliteratim  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  464. 

He  hadde  a  litill  cheyne  of  siluer  tacched  to  his  arme, 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  616. 

2.  To  seize  upon ;  take  (a  thief).    Halliwell. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  attack;  deliver  an 
assault:  with  on  or  upon. 

Telamon  hym  ULceldt  on  with  a  tore  speire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  X.  S.),  1.  6717. 

tach^+.tache^t,  n.  [ME.,  also  tach,  tacche,  tasche, 
tasshe,  touchwood ;  origin  obscure.  Of.  touch- 
ivood.}    Touchwood. 
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Ac  hewe  fuyr  of  a  flynt  four  hundred  wynter ; 

Bote  thou  hane  tache  [var.  towe  (B)]  to  take  hit  with  tun- 

der  and  [var.  or  (B)]  broches  [matches], 
Al  thy  labour  ia  lost.  Piers  Ploioman  (0),  xx.  211. 

tache^t,  tatcht  (tach),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
tetch,  tatcht;  <  ME.  tache,  tacche,  tatehe,  tachche, 
also  teche,  tecche;  tetche,  <  OP.  tache,  taiche, 
teche,  also  unassibilated  tek,  teque,  a  spot,  mark, 
hence  a  stain,  blemish,  fault,  vice,  also,  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  a  characteristic  mark  or 
quality,  natural  quality,  disposition,  P.  taclie,  a 
spot,  freckle,  stain,  blemish,  =  Sp.  Pg.  tacha,  a 
blemish,  blur,  defect,  =  It.  tacca,  a  stain,  de- 
fect; prob.  a  transferred  use  from  'a  mark 
made  by  a  nail'  (ef .  Sp.  tacha,  a  crack,  flaw,  = 
It.  tacca,  a  notch,  cut),  from  the  orig.  sense  'a 
nail,  tack' :  see  taok^,  tach^.  The  more  mod. 
form  would  be  tatch,  with  a  reg.  var.  tetch. 
Seaee  techy,  tetchy,  touchy.}  1.  A  spot;  mark. 
—2.  A  moral  spot  or  stain;  a  blemish;  defect; 
vice. 

Ac  I  fynde,  if  the  fader  be  false  and  a  shrewe. 
That  somdel  the  sone  shal  haue  the  sires  tacches. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ix.  146. 

Be  not  to  kynde,  to  kepynge,  &  ware  knaues  tacches. 

Book  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
All  .  .  .  children  ...  are  to  be  kepte  diligently  from 
the  herynge  or  seynge  of  any  vice  or  euyl  tache. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  4. 

3.  A  characteristic ;  a  habit;  disposition. 

Teteh'e  or  manor  of  condycyone  (tecche,  K.  teche,  S.  tetche, 
manor  or  condicion  .  .  .).    Mos,  condicio. 

Prompt,  Pan).,  p.  487. 

A  chyldis  tatches  in  playe  shewe  playnlye  what  they 
meane  (mores  pueri  inter  ludendum). 

Horman,  Vulgaria,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  487. 

Of  the  manors,  tacches,  and  condycyiouns  of  houndes. 
MS.  Sloane,  3B01,  c.  xi.,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  487. 

tache^t,  tatcht  (tach),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  tachen,  tac- 
chen,  <  OF.  tacher,  spot,  stain,  blemish,  <  tache, 
a  spot:  see  tacheS,n.']  1.  To  spot;  stain;  blem- 
ish. 

If  he  be  taehyd  with  this  inconuenyence. 

To  dysdayne  others  counseyll  and  sentence. 

He  is  vnwyse.      Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools,  I.  IviiL  11. 

2.  To  mark;  characterize:  only  in  the  past 
participle. 

He  hath  a  wif  that  is  a  gode  woman  and  a  wise,  and  the 
trewest  of  this  londe  and  beste  tacched  of  alle  gode  condi- 
cioons.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  88. 

tache^  (tash),  n.  [A  mod.  technical  use  of  P. 
tache,  a  spot,  freckle :  see  iache^.}  In  med. :  (a) 
A  natural  patch  or  spot  of  different  coloration 
on  the  skin ;  a  freckle.  (&)  A  local  morbid  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin;  a  symptomatic  blotch. 
—Taches  c^F^brales,  spots  of  hyperemia  following  com- 
paratively gentle  stimulation  of  me  skin,  as  when  it  is 
stroked.  They  occur  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous 
system. 

taclie^  (tach),  n.  [Also  teache;  <  Pg.  tacha,  a 
sugar-pan.]  Any  one  in  a  battery  of  sugar- 
pans;  particularly,  the  smallest  of  the  series, 
immediately  over  the  fire,  also  called  the  strik- 
ing-tache.    E.  S.  Knight. 

tache^ti  »*•    -A.  Middle  English  variant  of  tass^. 

tachementt,  vi.  [ME.,  by  apheresis  from  atache- 
ment,voLod.E.  attachment.}  An  attachment;  a 
fixture ;  an  appiirtenance. 

I  3iC  the  for  thy  thy^andez  Tolouse  the  riche, 
The  toUe  and  the  tachementea,  tavernez  and  other. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1668. 

tacheometer  (tak-e-om'e-t6r),  n.  Same  as 
tachometer  and  tacHymeter.  • 

tacheometry  (tak-e-om'e-tri),  n.  Same  as  ta- 
chometry  and  tachymetry. 

tachhydrite  (tak'hi"dTit),  ».  [<  Gr.  raxk, 
swift,  +  v5ap  (iidp-),  water,  +  -*fe2.]  A  massive 
mineral  of  yellowish  color  found  in  the  salt- 
mines of  Stassfurt  in  Prussia,  it  is  a  hydrous 
chlorid  of  calcium  and  magnesium :  named  in  allusion  to 
its  rapid  deliquescence  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  water. 

Tachllia(ta-M'na),B.  []SrL.(Meigen,1803),< Gr. 
Ta%is,  swift.]  A  genus  of  parasitic  dipterous 
insects,  typical  of  the  family  Tachinidse.  They 
are  mainly  parasitic  upon  caterpillars,  upon  which  they 
lay  their  white  oval  eggs  and  within  which  their  larvae  feed. 
They  are  active,  gray,  moderately  hairy  flies,  resembling 
the  common  house-fly.  Many  species  are  known,  of  which 
more  than  30  inhabit  the  United  States.  T.  grossa  is  a 
large  European  fly  of  bristling  aspect,  black  and  yellow, 
about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long. 

tachina-fly  (ta-M'na-fli),  n.  One  of  the  para- 
sitic dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Tachinidse. 
The  red-tailed  tachina-fly  is  Exorisla  lemuxmise,  a  common 
parasite  of  the  army-worm  and  other  caterpillars  in  the 
United  States.  See  cuts  under  Exorista,  I/ydetta,  and 
Nemmeea. 

tachinarian  (tak-i-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Tachi- 
naria  +  -an.}    I.  a.  Of"  or  pertaining  to  the 
dipterous  family  Tachinidse,  formerly  called 
Tachinaria. 
II.  n.  A  tachina-fiy. 


TachyglosBa 

taching-end  (tach'ing-end),  n.  [<  taching,  ppr. 
of  tach\  V.}  The  waxed  thread,  armed  with  a 
bristle  at  the  end,  used  by  shoemakers.  Halli- 
well.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

tachinid  (tak'i-md),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  tachu 
narian.  .,.„,„ 

Tachinidsi  (ta-kin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tachi- 
na  .-1-  -idsB.}  A.  family  of  flies,  of  which  Taehina 
is  the  typical  genus ;  the  taohina-flies.  They  are 
thick-set,  usually  sober-colored,  bristly  flies  of  small  or 
moderate  size,  quick  in  their  movements,  and  frequent- 
ing flowers  and  rank  vegetation.  They  are  parasitic  main- 
ly upon  lepidopterous  larvae,  but  also  attack  the  larvae  of 
Orthoptera,  earwigs,  beetles,  some  Hymenoptera,  and  iso- 
pod  crustaceans,  and  have  been  known  to  infest  trntles. 
The  forms  are  very  numerous,  and  in  America  are  almost 
wholly  unnamed.    See  cuts  under  Uxorista,  Lydella,  and 

Tachinidse^  (ta-kin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tachi- 
nus  +  -idee.}  A  family  of  rove-beetles,  of  which 
Taehinus  is  the  typical  genus,  now  merged  in 
Staphylinidee.  They  are  small  and  very  agile 
beetles,  found  on  flowers. 

Taehinus  (ta-M'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  raxiif, 
swift.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  coleopterous 
family  Tachinidse:  so  called  from  their  agility. 

tachometer  (ta-kom'e-t6r),  n.  [Also  tacheome- 
ter; <  Gr.  raxo'c,  swiftness,  speed  (<  raxk,  swift, 
fleet),  +  ftirpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  velocity.  Specifically— (a)  A  contrivance 
for  indicating  small  variations  in  the  velocity  of  machines, 
one  form  of  which  consists  of  a  cup  and  a  tube  opening 
into  its  center,  both  being  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  a 
colored  fluid,  and  attached  to  a  spindle.  This  apparatus  is 
whirled  round  by  the  machine,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
produced  by  this  whirling  causes  the  mercury  to  recede 
from  the  center  and  rise  upon  the  sides  of  the  cup.  The 
mercury  in  the  tube  descends  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
degree  of  this  descent  is  measured  by  a  scale  attached  to 
the  tube.  The  velocity  of  the  machine  being  lessened,  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  center,  causing  a  proportionate  rise 
in  the  tube.  (6)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  running  water  in  rivers,  etc.,  as  by  means  of  its  action 
on  a  flat  surface  connected  with  a  lever  above  the  suriace 
carrying  a  movable  counterpoise^  or  by  its  action  on  the 
vanes  of  a  wheel,  whose  revolutions  are  registered  by  a 
train  of  wheelwork ;  a  current-measurer,  (c)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  a  vessel. 
Also  hemotacJunneter. 

tachometry  (ta-kom'e-tri),  n.  [As  tachometer 
+  -^3.]  Seieritiflo  use  of  the  tachometer,  in 
any  sense.    Also  tacheometry. 

tachyt,  a.     [<  tacheS  +  -^i.]    Vicious ;  corrupt. 

With  no  less  turie  in  a  tlu-ong 
Away  these  tcuihie  humors  flung. 

Wit  and  Drollery.    (N^ares.) 

Tachybaptes  (tak-i-bap'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Beich- 
enbach,  1849,  as  Tachyiaptus),  <  Gr.  raxk,  swift, 
-I-  /SdnTu,  dive,  dip.]  A  genus  of  very  small 
grebes,  with  short  obtuse  bill,  short  tarsi,  and 
no  decided  crest  or  ruffl ;  the  least  grebes,  or 
dabehicks,  of  both  hemispheres.  The  tyi)e  is  the 
common  European  dabchick,  T.  minor  (oTfiuviatUis).  The 
American  representative  is  T.  dominiciis(oT  dominicanus). 


St.  Domingo  Grebe  iTachybapies  tiominicus), 

the  St  Domingo  grebe,  of  the  West  Indies  and  other  warm 
parts  of  America,  north  to  the  Bio  Grande  and  some  parts 
of  California;  it  is  9^  inches  long,  of  varied  dark  colora- 
tion, with  the  crown  glossy  steel-blue,  and  the  under  parts 
from  the  neck  white  with  a  silky  luster  and  dappled  with 
dusky  spots.  An  inexact  synonym  of  this  genns  is  Sylbeo- 
cydus. 

tachycardia  (tak-i-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
TaxvQ,  swift,  +  KapSia,  the  heart.]  In  pathol., 
excessive  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

tachydidazy  (tak'i-di-dak"si),  n.  [<  Gr.  raxvQ, 
swift,  -I-  6ida^iQ.  teaching,  <  dtddcKuv,  teach: 
see  didacUc.}  A  method  of  imparting  know- 
ledge rapidly.     [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

tachydrome  (tak'i-drom),  n.  A  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Cursorius. 

Tachyglossa  (tak-i-glos'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
raxig,  swift,  +  yTiaaoa,  tongue.]     The  family 


Tachyglossa 

Tachyglossidse  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  Mono- 
tremata.     Gill,  1872. 

tachyglossal  (tak-i-glos'al),  o.  [<  Tachyglossa 
+  -a!.]  Capable  of  being'quickly  moved  in  pro- 
trusion and  retraction,  as  the  tongue  of  the 
aculeated  ant-eaters. 

tachyglossate  (tak-i-glos'at),  a.  [As  Tachy- 
glossa  +  -a*ei.]  Having  a  tachyglossal  tongue ; 
pertaining  to  the  Tadhyglossa. 

Tachyglossidse  (tak-i-glos'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Tacliyglossus  +  -idee.']  The  proper  name  of  the 
family  of  aculeate  monotrematous  mammals 
usually  called  Ecliidmdse,  derived  from  that  of 
the  genus  Tacliyglossus,  and  including  also  the 
genus  Zaglossus  (or  Acanthoglossus).  See  cut 
under  Echidnidse. 

Tacliyglossus  (tak-i-glos'us),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger, 
1811),  <  Gr.  Tttxic,  swift,  +  yTitMaa,  tongue.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Tachyglossidee,  containing 
the  common  aculeated  ant-eater  of  Australia,  T. 
aculeata  or  T.  hysirix.  When  Illiger  proposed  the 
name  ODly  this  Bpeciea  was  known.  The  genus  has  been 
of  tenest  called  Eehidnat  but  that  name  is  preoccupied  in 
a  different  sense.  Taetiyglomis  is  therefore  the  proper 
name  of  the  present  genus. 

tachygrapner  (ta-kig'ra-f6r),m.  [<  taehygraph-^ 
+  -eri.]  A  shorthand  writer;  a  stenographer: 
used  especially  of  the  writers  of  the  shorfiiand 
used  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
also  called  notaries. 

tachygraphic  (tak-i-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  tachygraph-y 
-I- -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  taehygraphy;  writ- 
ten in  shorthand.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  164. 

tachygraphical  (tak-i-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  tachy- 
graphic +  -oJ.]    Same  as  tach^grmhie. 

taehygraphy  (ta-kig'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  raxig, 
swiit,  +  -ypcupia,  <  yp&^nv,  write.]  Stenogra- 
phy, or  the  art  of  writing  in  abbreviations :  used 
especially  for  the  stenographic  systems  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  The  signs  used  by 
the  Bomans  were  known  as  T^ordam,  notes.  See 
Tvrordan. 

A&  to  the  first  origin  of  Greek  taehygraphy,  it  has  been 
su{iposed  that  it  grew  from  a  system  of  secret  writing 
which  was  developed  from  forms  of  abbreviation. 

Eruiyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  164. 

tachylyte  (tak'i-lit),  n.  [Also  taehylite  (by 
confusion  with  terms  in  -lite) :  so  named  in  al- 
lusion to  the  facility  with  which  it  fuses  under 
the  blowpipe;  <  Gr.  raxig,  swift,  +  Ivrdq, 
verbal  adj.  of  Tiieiv,  loose,  dissolve.]  A  vitre- 
ous form  of  basalt;  basalt-glass;  a  rock  oc- 
curring frequently  along  the  edges  or  selvages 
of  dikes  of  basalt  or  other  kinds  of  basic  lava, 
but  sometimes  forming  flows  of  considerable 
magnitude,  as  at  Kilauea.  Tachylyte  does  not  have 
so  conchoidal  a  fracture  as  obsidian;  it  is  much  more 
fusible,  and  contains  more  water  than  that  variety  of  vol- 
canic glass.  The  proportion  of  silica  in  tachylyte  varies 
from  50  to  56  per  cent. ;  that  in  obsidian  runs  from  60  to 
80  per  cent 

tachylyte-basalt  (tak'i-Ut-ba-sait"),  «.  The 
name  given  byBoMeky  to  a  variety  of  basalt 
having  glassy  selvages  and  a  highly  miorolithie 
ground-mass:  a  variety  of  the  "trachybasalt" 
of  the  same  author. 

tachylytic  (tak-i-lit'ik),  a.  [<  tachylyte  +  -ici.] 
Composed  of,  resembling,  or  containing  tachy- 
lyte.    Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Sac,  XLIV.  303. 

tachymeter  (ta-Mm'e-ter),  «.  [<  Gr.  raxig, 
swift,  +  fiETpoh,  measure.]  A  surveying-in- 
strument. See  the  quotation.  Also  called 
tacheometer. 

An  instrument  having  a  level  on  its  telescope,  a  vertical 
arc  or  circl^  and  stadia  wires,  is  adapted  to  the  rapid  lo- 
cation of  points  in  a  survey,  since  it  is  capable  of  measur- 
ing the  three  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  space,  namely,  the 
angular  co-ordinates  of  azimuth  and  altitude,  and  the  ra- 
dius vector  or  distance.  The  name  Tachymeter,  or  rapid 
measurer,  has  been  applied  for  many  years,  in  Europe,  to 
instruments  of  this  description. 

Buff  and  Berger,  Hand-Book  and  111.  Cat,  of  Engin.  and 
[Surv.  Instruments,  1891,  p.  109a. 

tachymetry  (ta-kim'e-tri),  n.  [As  tachymeter 
+  -2/3.]  Soientiflc  use  of  the  tachymeter.  Also 
called  tacheometry.  Buff  and  Berger,  Hand- 
Book  and  HI.  Cat.  of  Engin.  and  Surv.  Instru- 
ments, 1891,  p.  109o. 

Tachypetes  (ta-kip'e-tez),  n.  [NL.  (VieUlot, 
1816),  <  Gr.  raxii,  swift,  +  ■KeTeadat,  fly.]  The 
only  genus  of  TachypeUdse;  the  frigate-pelicans 
or  man-of-war  birds.  The  common  species  is  T. 
aguila.  Also  called  Atagen  or  Attagen  (stter  Moehring, 
1752)  and  Fregata  or  Fregatta.  See  cut  under  frigate- 
bird. 

Tachypetidae  (tak-i-pet'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tachypetes  +  -idas.}  A  family  of  totipalmate 
or  steganopodous  water-birds,  represented  by 
the  genus  Tachypetes;  the  frigates  or  frigate- 
birds,  now  usually  called  FregaUdse.  Also 
called  Attageninfl. 
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tacit  (tas'it),  a.  [=  F.  tacite  =  Sp.  tdcito  =  Pg. 
It.  taeito,  <  L.  tacitus,  that  is  passed  over  in 
silence,  done  without  words,  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  silent,  <  tacere,  be  silent.] 

1.  Silent;  quiescent;  giving  out  no  sound. 
[Bare.] 

No  wind  that  cared  trouble  the  tacU  woods. 

Brmming,  Sordello,  iii. 
So  I  stole  into  the  tadt  chamber. 

y.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Sreeme,  xi. 

2.  Silently  indicated  or  implied;  understood 
from  conditions  or  circumstances ;  inferred  or 
inferable ;  expressed  otherwise  than  by  speech ; 
indirectly  manifested  or  communicated ;  word- 
less. 

A  liberty  they  [the  Arabs]  enjoy  on  a  sort  of  tacit  agree- 
ment that  they  shall  not  plunder  the  caravans  that  come 
to  this  city.       Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1 144. 

He  longed  to  assure  himself  of  atacit  consentfrom  her. 
George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  IilosB,  vi.  14. 

It  is  in  the  Piazza  that  the  tacit  demonstration  of  hatred 
and  discontent  chiefly  takes  place. 

EoweUg,  Venetian  Life,  i. 

Tacit  mortgage,  a  hypothec  on  property  created  by 
operation  of  law,  without  the  intervention  of  the  parties. 
— Tacit  relocation.    Ste  relocation. 
tacitly (tas'it-li),o(?».    1.  Silently;  noiselessly; 
•  without  sound. 

Sin  creeps  upon  us  in  our  education  so  tacitly  and  un- 
discernibly  that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 53. 

Death  came  tadtly,  and  took  them  where  they  never  see 

the  sun.  Browninff,  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's. 

2.  Without  expression  in  words ;  in  a  speech- 
less or  wordless  manner;  by  implication  from 
action  or  circumstances. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  indeed,  was  received  taaitly,  not 
formally,  by  the  Church.  Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  47. 

tacitness  (tas'it-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
tacit.     [Bare.] 

taciturn  (tas'i-tfem),  a.  [=  F.  tadturne  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  iamturno,  <  L.  tadtwrnus,  disposed  to  be 
silent,  <  tacitus,  silent:  see  tacit.']  Silent  or  re- 
served in  speech ;  saying  little ;  not  inclined  to 
speak  or  converse. 

Expostulatory  words  crowd  to  my  lips.  !From  a  taciturn 
man,  I  believe  she  would  transform  me  into  a  talker. 

Charlotte  BrontS,  Shirley,  xiux. 

^Syn.  Mvie,  Dumb  (see  silent),  reserved,  uncommunica- 
tive, reticent. 
taciturnist  (tas'i-tfir-nist),  n.     [<  taciturn  + 
-ist.l    One  who  is  habitually  taciturn;  a  person 
very  reserved  in  speech.    [Bare.] 

His  [Yon  Moltke's]  more  than  eighty  years  seemed  to  sit 
lightly  on  "the  great  taciturnist." 

Congregationalist,  Feb.  10, 1887. 

taciturnity  (tas-i-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [=  F.  tacitur- 
nity =  Pr.  taciturnitat  =  Sp.  ta^tv/rrddad  =  Pg. 
tadturnidade  =  It.  taciturnitd,  <  L.  taciturni- 
ta(,t-)s,  a  being  or  keeping  silent,  <  tacit^l/rmts, 
disposed  to  be  silent:  see  taciturn.']  1.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  taciturn ;  paucity  of 
speech;  disinclination  to  talk. 

I  was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  but 
my  profound  taciturnity.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 

Our  ancestors  were  noted  as  being  men  of  truly  Spartan 
taeitumity.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  198. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  a  mode  of  extinguishing  an  ob- 
ligation (in  a  shorter  period  than  by  the  forty 
years'  prescription)  by  the  silence  of  the  credi- 
tor, and  the  presumption  that,  in  the  relative 
situations  of  himself  and  the  debtor,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  long  silent  had  not  the  obli- 
gation been  satisfled. 

taciturnly  (tas'i-tem-li).  adv.  In  a  taciturn 
manner;  with  little  speech.     [Bare.] 

tack^  (ta]k),  n.  [<  ME.  tak,  tahlce;  also  assibilated 
tache  (see  tacW-,  tache^);  <  OP.  taque  (found 
only  in  the  sense  of  'the  back  of  a  chimney' 
(chimney-hook  ?),  in  Boquefort),  assibilated 
tache  (found  only  in  the  sense  of  'an  ilistrnment 
of  fishing'  (flsh-hook  ?),  in  Boquefort),  a  nail, 
hook,  F.  dial,  tache,  a  nail,  =  Pr.  taca,  tacea  = 
Sp.  Pg.  tacha  (<  P.  ?)  =  It.  tacca  (ML.  reflex 
taxa,  taschia,  etc.),  a  nail,  tack;  cf.  Ir.  taca,  a 
nail,  pin,  fastening,  Gael,  tacaid,  a  tack,  peg, 
Bret,  tach,  a  small  nail;  origin  unknown;  ap- 
par.  orig.  Celtic,  and,  if  so,  perhaps  orig.  with 
initial  s  (•/  stah,  •/  stag  ?),  akin  to  E.  stalce\ 
stick^.  Cf.  Pries,  tak  =  D.  tdk,  a  tine,  prong, 
twig,  branch,  =  MHG.  G.  zacke,  a  tine,  prong, 
tooth,  twig,  branch,  =  Dan.  tak,  takke  =  Sw.  tagg 
=  Icel.  tag,  a  twig.  Some  compare  Gr.  Soxdg,  a 
beam,  Skt.  dagd,  a  fringe.  Hence  ult.  attack, 
attach,  detach.  In  most  senses  the  noun  is  from 
the  verb,  which  is  itself  in  part  an  unassibilated 
form  of  tocfel,  tache\  v.,  or  an  aphetic  form  of 
attach  (at.  tack  for  attack).  Cf.  taok^,  tack^, 
etc.]    1.  A  short,  sharp-pointed  naU  or  pin, 


tack 

used  as  a  fastener  by  being  driven  or  thrust 
through  the  material  to  be  fastened  into  the 
substance  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed.  Tacks  are 
designed  to  fix  in  place  carpets  or  other  fabrics,  flexible 
leather,  cardboard,  paper,  etc.,  in  such  manner  as  to  ad- 
mit of  easy  removaL  Their  most  common  form  is  that  of 
the  carpet-tack  (made  in  many  sizes  for  various  other  ap- 
plications), a  short,  sharp  iron  nail  with  a  comparatively 
large  flat  head.  A  tack  made  for  pushing  into  place  by 
hand  is  called  a  thumb-tack,  and  also,  from  its  use  in  fasten- 
ing drawing-paper  to  a  board,  a  drawing-pin.  Dmible  tacks, 
in  the  form  of  staples,  are  used  to  fasten  down  matting. 

A  written  notice  sectu'ely  fastened  to  the  grocery  door 
by  four  large  carpet-tocto  with  wide  leathers  round  their 
necks.  5.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven  (Circus  at  Denby). 

2.  In  needlework,  a  long  stitch,  usually  one  of 
a  number  intended  to  hold  -two  pieces  of  stuff 
together,  preparatory  to  more  thorough  sew- 
ing. Compare  basting^. — 3.  Naut.:  (a)Aheavy 
rope  used  to  confine  the  foremost  lower  corner 
of  the  courses ;  also,  a  rope  by  which  the  outer 
lower  comer  of  a  studdingsail  is  pulled  out  to 
the  end  of  the  boom. 

Before  I  got  into  the  top  the  tack  parted,  and  away  went 
the  sail.  JR.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  76. 

(&)  The  part  of  a  sail  to  which  the  tack  is  fas- 
tened, the  foremost  lower  corner  oiE  a  course, 
jib,  or  staysail,  or  the  outer  lower  corner  of  a 
studdingsail.  Hence — (c)  The  course  of  a 
ship  in  relation  to  the  position  of  her  sails :  as, 
the  starboard  tack,  or  port  tack  (the  former 
when  she  is  close-hauled  with  the  wind  on  her 
starboard,  the  latter  when  close-hauled  with 
the  wind  on  her  port  side),  (d)  A  temporary 
change  of  a  few  points  in  the  direction  of  sail- 
ing, as  to  take  advantage  of  a  side  wind ;  one 
of  a  series  of  movements  of  a  vessel  to  star- 
board and  port  alternately  out  of  the  general 
line  of  her  course. 

Now  at  each  tack  oui'  little  fleet  grows  less ; 

And,  like  maimed  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  main. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  St.  85. 

In  close-hauled  sailing  an  obstacle  sometimes  appears 
directly  ahead  which  might  compel  a  tack. 

Quallrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  112. 
We  are  making  tacks  backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
narrow  sea,  an  exciting  amusement  for  a  yachtsman,  as  it 
requires  constant  attention. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxvii. 

Hence — 4.  A  determinate  course  or  change  of 
course  in  general;  a  tactical  line  or  turn  of 
procedure ;  a  mode  of  action  or  conduct  adopted 
or  pursued  for  some  specific  reason. 

William,  still  adhering  unchangeably  to  his  object, 
again  changed  his  tack.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  viL 

This  improvement  .  .  .  did  not  escape  Hardie  ;  he  felt 
he  was  on  the  right  tatk.  C.  Seade,  Hard  Cash,  ii. 

5..  In  plumbing,  the  fastening  of  a  pipe  to  a 
wall  or  the  like,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  lead 
soldered  to  the  pipe,  nailed  to  the  support,  and 
turned  back  over  the  nails. 

When  there  are  no  chases,  and  the  pipes  are  fixed  on 
tacks,  the  tacks  should  be  strong. 

S.  5.  Hellyer,  The  Plumber,  p.  33. 

6.  Something  that  is  attached  or  fixed  in  place, 
or  that  holds,  adheres,  or  sticks.  Specifically— 
(a)  A  shelf ;  a  kind  of  shelf  made  of  crossed  bars  of  wood 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  on  which  to  put  bacon,  etc. 
Hculiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (6t)  A  supplement  or  rider  added 
or  appended  to  a  parliamentary  bill,  usually  as  a  means  of 
forcing  the  passage  of  some  measure  that  would  otherwise 
fail. 

Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money-bills  in  King 
Charles's  reign.      Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1705. 

The  parliament  will  hardly  be  up  till  June.  We  were 
like  to  be  undone  some  days  ago  with  a  tack;  but  we  car- 
ried it  bravely,  and  the  Whigs  came  in  to  help  us. 

Suiift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xlvi. 

7.  The  condition  of  being  tacked  or  fastened; 
stability;  fixedness;  firm  grasp;  reliance.  See 
to  hold  tack,  below. — 8.  In  the  arts,  an  adhe- 
sive or  sticky  condition,  as  of  a  partially  dried, 
varnished,  painted,  or  oiled  surface;  sticki- 
ness. 

let  your  work  stand  until  so  dry  as  only  to  have  sufll- 
cient  tack  to  hold  your  leaf.  Gilder's  Manual,  p.  28. 

9.  (o)  In  Scots  law,  a  contract  by  which  the 
use  of  a  thing  is  let  for  hire ;  a  lease :  as,  a  tack 
of  land.  Hence — (6)  Land  occupied  on  lease ; 
a  rented  farm.  [Scotch.]  (c)  Hired  pasturage ; 
the  renting  of  pasture  for  cattle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—Aboard  main  tack!  See  aSoardi.— Tack  and  half- 
tack  (mmt.),  a  long  and  a  short  tack.— Tack  and  tack 
(naut.),  by  successive  tacks. 

We  weighed,  and  began  to  work  up,  tack  and  tack, 
towards  the  island  of  Ireland,  where  the  arsenal  is. 

M.  Scott,  Tom  Cringle's  log,  iii. 
Tack-Ieathering  machine,  a  machine  for  putting  lea- 
ther washers  on  the  heads  of  carpet-tacks. — Tack  of  a 
flagt,  a  line  spliced  into  the  eye  at  the  bottom  of  the  ta- 
bling, lor  securing  the  flag  to  the  halyards.— Tin  tack 
an  iron  tack  coated  with  tin.— To  hold  or  bear  tackt 


tack 

to  retain  flrmness  or  stability  ;  hold  fast ;  endure ;  last ; 
hold  out 

They  live  in  culliaes,  like  rotten  cocks, 
Stew'd  to  a  tenderness  that  holds  no  tack. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  1. 
Other  Tumults  with  a  plaine  Warre  in  Korlolke,  hold- 
ing tack  against  two  of  the  Kings  Generals,  made  them  of 
force  content  themselves  with  what  they  had  already 
done.  Milton,  Kef  ormation  in  Eng.,  i. 

To  hold  one-  tackt,  apparently  an  elliptical  form  of  to 
hold  one  in  tack,  to  keep  one  in  place,  keep  one  steadfast : 
the  ellipsis  giving  tack  the  appearance  of  an  adjective. 
If  I  knew  where  to  borrow  a  contempt 
Would  liold  thee  tack,  stay  and  be  hang'd  thou  should'st 
then.  Beau,  and  Fl,,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iii.  1. 
It  was  Venusius  who  eeven  to  these  times  hdd  them 
tack,  both  himself  remaining  to  the  end  unvanquish'd  and 
some  part  of  his  Countrie  not  so  much  as  reach't. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

To  hold  tack  with  (naut.).    See  hoW-.—to  start  a 

tack.  See  etartX. 
tack^  (tak),  «.  [See  the  noun.]  I.  *rams.  1.  To 
fasten  by  taeks;  join,  attach,  or  secure  by 
some  slight  or  temporary  fastening :  as,  to  tack 
down  a  carpet ;  to  tack  up  a  curtain ;  to  tack  a 
shoe  to  the  last ;  to  tack  parts  of  a  garment  to- 
gether with  pins  or  by  basting  preparatory  to 
sewing. 

He  presently  shew'd  us  an  old  Bear's  Skin,  tackt  there 
to  a  Hece  of  Timber. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  II.  12. 

When  his  clothes  were  quite  worn  out,  he  dried  and 
tacked  together  the  skins  of  goats,  with  which  he  clothed 
himself.  Steele,  Englishman,  'So.  26. 

A  black  cardboard  screen  pierced  by  a  square  hole  of  2 
cm.  on  the  side  was  tacked  on  in  front. 

ATner.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I,  404. 

2.  To  attach  by  some  binding  force ;  make  a 
junction  or  union  of;  connect;  combine:  as, 
to  tack  a  rider  to  a  legislative  bill;  to  tack  two 
leases  together. 

Of  what  supreme  almighty  pow'r 
Is  thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west. 
And  lacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere ! 

Q.  Herbert,  Prayer. 

If  the  two  poor  fools  have  a  mind  to  marry,  I  think  we 

can  tack  them  togetherwitbout  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

Two  German  tales  are  lacked  together  in  the  English 
romance.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  L  94. 

3.  In  metal-working,  to  join  (pieces)  by  small 
patches  of  solder  placed  at  intervals  to  hold 
them  in  position  until  the  final  soldering  can 
be  completed. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship 
when  sailing  by  the  wind,  by  turning  her  head 
toward  the  wind  and  bracing  the  yards  round 
so  that  she  will  sail  at  the  same  angle  with  the 
wind  on  the  other  tack. 

The  wind  shifting  into  the  W.,  we  tacked  and  stood  into 
the  head  sea,  to  avoid  the  rolling  of  our  ship. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  19. 

But  I  remember  the  sea-men  would  laugh  that,  instead 
of  crying  Tack  about,  he  would  say  Wheele  to  the  right 
or  left.  Aubrey,  Lives  (General  Monk). 

Hence  —  2.  To  change  one's  course;  take  a 
new  line  or  direction ;  shift;  veer. 

For  will  anybody  here  come  forward  and  say,  "A  good 
fellowhas  no  need  to  tack  about  and  change  his  road?" 
Oeorge  Mliot,  Felix  Hol^  xlx. 

tack^  (tak),  V.  t.  and  i.  [By  apheresis  from  at- 
tack.'}   To  attack.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  TJ.  8.] 

tack^f  (tak),  n.  [An  unassibUated  form  of 
taehe^,  or  else  a  corruption  of  tact,  touch :  see 
tache^,  tact.l    A  spot;  a  stain;  a  blemish. 

Names  .  .  .  which,  having  no  corruption  in  their  own 
nature,  yet  through  the  corrupt  use  of  men  have  as  it  were 
gotten  such  a  tack  of  that  corruption  that  the  use  of  them 
cannot  be  without  offence. 

Whitgift,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  II.  84. 
You  do  not  the  thing  that  you  would  ;  that  is,  perhaps, 
perfectly,  pureW,  without  some  taek  or  stain. 

Bammond,  Works,  IV.  612.    (Richardson.) 

tack*  (tak),  n.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  tact 
(ef.  taste^,  ult.  from  the  same  source  as  tact). 
Of.  tacfcs,  tocfeB.]  A  distinctive  taste  or  flavor;  a 
continuing  or  abiding  smack.  [Old  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

Or  cheese,  which  our  fat  soil  to  eveiy  quarter  sends, 
Whose  tack  the  hungry  clown  and  plowman  so  commends. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xix.  130. 
He  told  me  that  three-score  pound  of  cherries  was  but 
a  kind  of  washing  meate,  and  that  there  was  no  tacke  in 
them,  for  bee  had  tride  it  at  one  time. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1830),  I.  145.    (HalliweU.) 

tack^  (tak),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  a  transferred  use  of  tocji.]  1.  Sub- 
stance; solidity:  spoken  of  the  food  of  cattle 
and  other  S'.oek.  HalliweU.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2. 
Bad  food.  HalliweU.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3.  Bad 
malt  liquor.  HalliweU.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  Pood 
in  general;  fare:  as,  Aard  tocA,  coarse  fare ;  soft 
tack,  good  fare. 
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Finding  it  rather  slow  work  at  Wooloomara,  where  old 
Jones  has  only  mutton  or  potatoes  and  damper,  he  moved 
on  one  Tuesday  to  Robinson's  place,  where  there  was  a 
Mrs.  Sobinson,  and  he  calculated  on  getting  some  soft 
tack.      Percy  Clarice,  The  New  Chum  in  Australia,  p.  179. 

5.  Specifically,  among  saUors,  soldiers,  etc., 
bread,  or  anything  of  the  bread  kind,  distin- 
guished as  hard  tack  (or  hardtack)  andso/t  tack. 
See  hardtack. 

For  supper  in  the  cabin :  salt  beef  and  pork,  worm  soft 
tack,  batter,  sugar,  tea,  and  sometimes  hash,  and  prob- 
ably pie.  Fisheries  of  U.S.,  V.  ii.  228. 

Hard  tack.  See  defs.  4  and  5,  and  hardtack.— Soft  tack. 
See  defs.  4  and  5. 

tack^  (tak), ».  [Cf.  dag^.}  A  variety  of  pistol 
used  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  See 
daq^,  2. 

tack-block  (tak'blok),».  Naut.,  a  block  through 
which  a  tack  is  reeved. 

tack-claw  (tak'kia),  n.  A  tool  with  a  fork  or 
claw  for  seizing  the  head  of  a  tack,  usually  bent 
to  form  a  fulcrum  for  itself  when  used  as  a 
lever  to  withdraw  driven  tacks.  Also  tack- 
lifter. 

tack-comb  (tak'kom),  n.  A  line  of  taeks  in  the 
form  of  a  comb,  to  be  taken  off  and  driven  into 
place  successively  by  a  shoemaking-machine. 

tack-driver  (tak'dri'^ver),  n.  1.  A  tack-ham- 
mer.—  2.  A  hand-machine  for  driving  tacks. 
It  includes  a  hopper  for  the  supply  of  tacks,  a  feeding  de- 
vice for  placing  them  successively  in  position,  and  a  driv- 
ing-die which  is  retracted  by  a  spring  after  each  blow  has 
been  delivered. 

tack-duty  (tak'dii"ti),  ■».  In  Scots  law,  rent  re- 
served on  a  tack  or  lease. 

tacker  (tak'er), »}.  [<  tocfti -t- -eri.]  A  person 
who  tacks,  in  any  sense,  or  an  instrument  for 
driving  tacks. 

Carpet  stretcher  and  tacker  combined. 

Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  L3Sn.  269. 

tacket  (tak'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  takett;  < 
tocfci  +  -et;  or  directly  <  Gael,  tacaid,  a  nail, 
peg:  see  tack^.']  A  short  nail  with  a  promi- 
nent head,  worn  in  the  soles  of  strong  shoes ; 
a  clout-nail  or  hob-nail.     [Scotch..] 

James  took  off  his  heavy  shoes,  crammed  with  tackets. 
Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab,  p.  8. 

tackey.    Another  spelling  of  tacky. 

tack-free  (tak'fre),  a.  [Formerly  also  tacfree; 
<  tocfci,  9,  -1-  free.}  In  old  Scots  law,  exempt 
from  rents,  payments,  etc. 

tack-hammer  (tak'ham'''er),  m.  A  small,  light 
hammer  used  for  driving  tacks,  having  usually 
a  claw  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  head  or  on  the 
handle  for  drawing  the  tacks. 

tackiness  (tak'i-nes),  TO.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  tacky;  stickiness,  as  of  a  partially 
dried  surface  of  oil  or  varnish. 

To  cause  the  vulcanised  India-rubber  to  unite,  the  in- 
ventor coats  its  surface  with  india-rubber  solution  and 
ignites  the  same  "to  produce  tackiness." 

Dredge's  Electric  Illuminatum,  I.,  App.  civ. 

tacking  (tak'ing),  n.  [<  tack^  +  -inpl.]  In 
Mng.  law,  the  right  of  a  third  or  subsequent 
mortgagee,  who  advances  money  without  no- 
tice of  a  second  mortgage,  and  pays  off  the  first, 
to  enforce  his  claim  for  the  amount  of  both  the 
mortgages  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mortgage  of 
which  he  had  no  notice.  This  right  is  not  (unless 
as  against  an  unrecorded  or  a  fraudulent  mortgage)  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States,  where  by  recording  notice  is 
given  to  all. 

tacking-millt  (tak'ing-mil),  n.  An  early  form 
of  fuUing-miU.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tack-lasnlng  (tak'lash"ing),  n.  A  lashing  by 
which  the  tack  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  secured 
in  place. 

tackle  (tak'l),  n.  [<  ME.  takel,  takil,  tacle,  <  MD. 
D.  LG.  (>  G.)  takel  =  Sw.  tackel,  takel  =  Dan. 
takkel  (W.  tacl,K  E.),  tackle;  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  take  (leel.  taka  =  OSw.  taka, 
etc.):  see  take.  It  is  now  commonly  associated 
with  tocfci,  and  the  verb  with  attack.    In  defs.  5, 

6,  the  noun  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  device  or 
appliance  for  grasping  or  clutching  an  object, 
connected  with  means  for  holding,  moving,  or 
manipulating  it.  This  sense  is  seen  in  the  phrase 
ilock  and  tackle,  where  the  tackle  is  the  rope  with  i&  hook 
or  hooks  which  passes  around  a  pulley ;  also  in  ground- 

■  tackle,  plow-tacMe,  fishing-tackle,  etc. 

We  were  now  employed  in  .  .  .  getting  tackles  upon 
the  martingale,  to  bowse  it  to  windward. 

R.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  268. 

Hence — 2.  A  mechanism,  or  apparatus  in  gen- 
eral, for  applying  the  povfer  of  purchase  in 
manipulating,  shifting,  raising,  or  lowering  ob- 
jects or  materials;  a  rope  and  pulley-block,  or 
a  combination  of  ropes  and  blocks  working  to- 
gether, or  any  similar  contrivance  for  aid  in 
lifting  or  controlling  anything:  used  either 
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definitely  or  indefinitely.  Tackle  is  varied  In  many 
ways  for  different  uses,  as  on  board  a  ship,  every  form  or 
adaptation  having  its  own  special  name.  In  a  ship's 
tackle,  the  landing  part  is  so  much  of  the  rope  as  re- 
mains between  the  sheave  and  the  end  which  is  secured; 
the  running  part  is  the  part  that  works  between  the 
sheaves ;  tbefaU  is  the  part  laid  hold  of  in  hauling. 
Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow, 
I^  sang  the  taMe,  sang  the  sail. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 
A  tacUe  [on  a  ship]  is  an  assemblage  of  ropes  and  blocks, 
and  is  known  in  mechanics  as  a  system  of  pulleys. 

Lace,  Seamanship,  p.  70. 

3.  The  windlass  and  its  appurtenances,  as  used 
for  hoisting  ore  from  small  depths;  also,  in 
general,  the  cages  or  kibbles,  with  their  chains 
and  hooks,  for  raising  ore  or  coal.  [En^.]— 4. 
Equipment  or  gear  in  general ;  a  combination 
of  appliances:  used  of  arms  and  armor,  har- 
ness, anglers'  outfit  (see  fishing-tackle),  many 
mechanical  devices,  etc. 

Thorough  myn  ye  unto  myn  herte 
The  takel  [arrow]  smote,  and  depe  it  wente. 

Bam.  of  the  Rose,  L 1729. 
Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 106. 
A  stately  ship  .  .  . 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim. 

MiUon,  S.  A.,  1.  717. 
I  have  little  to  do  now  I  am  lame  and  taking  snuS,  and 
have  the  worst  tackle  in  the  world  whereby  to  subscribe 
myself.  W.  Lancaster,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  I.  295. 
Angling  was  extensively  practised,  with  almost  the  same 
appliances  and  tackle  as  now,  even  down  to  the  wicker 
creel  at  the  side; 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  311. 

5.  The  act  of  tackling;  a  seizing  or  grasping; 
grasp  or  hold,  as  of  an  opponent  in  foot-ball. 

He  [a  rusher  in  foot-ball]  .  .  .  runs  fast  and  never 
misses  his  tackle.      New  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  31,1887. 

6.  Either  one  of  two  players  in  the  rush-line 
in  foot-ball,  stationed  next  to  the  end  rushers. 
See  rusher^,  2 — Cutting-taokle,  the  tackle  used  in 
cutting  in  a  whale. — Fall  and  tackle,  another  name  for 
block  and  tackle.  See  def.  1. — Long-tackle  block.  See 
Wocki.—  Pendant-tackles,  large  tackles  composed  of 
double  blocks,  which  hook  to  the  masthead-pendants,  and 
are  used  for  setting  up  lower  rigging,  staying  the  mast,  or 
steadying  it  under  certain  emergencies.  Luce,  Seaman- 
ship, p.  76. — Relieving  tackles.  Naut. :  (a)  Tackles  kept 
in  readiness  to  be  hooked  to  the  tiller  in  case  of  accident 
to  the  steering-gear,  either  in  heavy  weather  or  in  action. 
(b)  Tackles  formerly  used  in  heaving  down  a  ship,  to  keep 
her  from  being  canted  over  too  much. — Boiling  tackle. 
Naut,:  (a)  A  luff-tackle  purchase  for  securing  and  steady- 
ing lower  or  topsail  yards,  (b)  See  rolling-tackle.— Biie 
tackle,  a  tackle  consisting  of  a  rope  rove  through  a  double 
and  single  block  and  fixed  on  each  side  of  a  gun-carriage, 
for  securing  the  gun  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  for  run- 
ning the  gun  out  through  the  port. — Side-tackle  holt, 
the  bolt  to  which  the  blocks  of  the  side-tackle  are  hooked. 
—  Stock-aad-blll  tackle.  Same  as  stock-tackle.— To 
overhaul,  rack,  etc.,  a  tackle.  See  the  verbs.— Train- 
tackle,  a  tackle  hooked  to  the  rear  of  a  gun-carriage  to 
run  it  in.    (See  also  yard-tackle.) 

tackle  (tak'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tackled,  ppr. 
tackling.  [<  ME.  takelen,  takilen;  <  tackle,  ».] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  attach  by  tackle  or  taekliflg; 
make  fast  to  something.  Specifically — 2.  "To 
hitch;  harness.     [CoUoq.] 

They  was  resolute,  strong,  hard-workin'  women.  They 
could  all  tackle  a  boss,  or  ^oad  and  fire  a  gun. 

B.  B.  Stawe,  Oldtown,  p.  168. 
3f.  To  ensnare,  as  with  cords  or  tackle;  en- 
tangle. 

All  delytes  of  all  thynges  that  mane  may  be  tagyld  [read 
takyld]  with  in  thoghte  or  dede. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 
4t.  To  close  or  shut  with  or  as  it  with  a  fasten- 
ing; lock;  seclude. 

The  Moralist  tells  us  that  a  quadrat  solid  wise  Man 
should  involve  and  tadlle  himself  within  his  own  Virtue. 
Bowell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  68. 
5t.  To  furnish  with  tackle ;  equip  with  appli- 
ances, as  a  ship. 

Haue,  at  their  owne.aduenture,  costs,  and  charges,  pro- 
uided,  rigged,  and  tackled  certaine  ships,  pinnesses,  and 
other  meete  vessels.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  L  268. 

6.  To  attack  or  fasten  upon,  in  the  widest  sense ; 
set  to  work  upon  in  any  way ;  undertake  to  mas- 
ter, persuade,  solve,  perform,  and  so  forth :  as, 
to  tackle  a  bully;  to  tackle  a  problem. 

Tackle  the  lady,  and  speak  your  mind  to  her  as  best  you 
''*''■  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxi. 

7.  In  foot-haU,  to  seize  and  stop,  as  a  player 
while  running  with  the  ball :  as,  he  was  tackled 
when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  goal. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  attack  or  seizure; 
specifically,  to  get  a  grasp  or  hold,  as  upon  an 
opponent  in  foot-ball,  to  prevent  him  from  run- 
ning with  the  ball.-To  tackle  to,  to  set  to  work ;  bend 
the  energies  to  the  doing  of  something:  take  hold  vigor- 
ously.   [CoUoq.]  * 

The  old  woman  .  .  .  tacWof  to  for#  fight  in  right  earnest. 
&  Lover.    (Imp.  Diet.) 
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To  tackle  up,  to  barness  and  hitch  a  borse  or  horses. 
[CoUoq.] 

Well,  I  shall  jest  tackle  up  and  go  over  and  bring  them 
children  home  agin.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  235. 

tackle-block  (tak'1-blok),  n.  A  pulley  over 
which  a  rope  runs.    See  block^  and  tacMe. 

tackle-board  (tak'l-bord),  n.  In  rope-mahing, 
a  ft-ame  at  the  head  of  a  ropewalk  to  whion 
yams  are  attached  to  be  twisted  into  strands. 


Tackle-post. 

(Z,    whirls,    driven   by  the 

spur-wheel  6,  which  meshes 

into  a  pinion  on  each  whirl ; 

c,  crank  on  shaft  of  6. 


Tackle-board. 

a,  a,  whins,  winches,  or  forelock-hooks ;  d,  6,  cranks  by  which 

the  whirls  are  turned. 

It  consists  of  stout  upright  posts  to  which  is  fastened  a 
crosB-plank  having  holes  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
strands  composing  each  rope,  in  which  holes  work  winches 
or  forelock-hooks.  See  tackle-post.  E.  H.  Knight. 
tackled  (tak'ld),  p.  a.  [<  taclcle  +  -ecP.']  Made 
of  ropes. 

My  man  shall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair. 

SMk.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  4.  201. 

tackle-fall  (tak'l-fW), ».  A  rope  rove  through 
a  block. 

tackle-hook  (tak'1-huk),  n.  A  hook  by  which 
a  tackle  is  attached  to  an  object  to  be  hoisted. 

tackle-post  (tak'l-post),  n.  In  a  ropewalk,  a 
post  with  whirls,  often 
turned  simultaneously  by 
a  crank  and  geared  mas- 
ter-wheel, by  which  are 
twisted  the  three  strands 
to  be  laid  up  into  a  rope  or 
cord. 

tackier  (tak'ler),  n.  In 
mining,  one  of  a  number 
of  small  chains  put  around 
loaded  corves  to  keep  the 
coal  from  falling  off.  Gres- 
ley.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tack-lifter  (tak'Uf'tSr), 
«.    Same  as  tach-claw. 

tackling  (tak'ling),  n.  [< 
ME.  takelyng,  takellinge; 
verbal  n.  of  tackle,  i).]  That  which  is  used  to 
tackle  with ;  anything  that  serves  as  tackle,  or 
as  part  of  a  tackle ;  means  of  attaching  one  thing 
to  another,  as  for  hold,  purchase,  or  draft :  used 
of  the  rigging  or  the  working  parts  of  a  ship,  of 
the  holding  parts  or  the  whole  of  a  harness  of 
any  kind,  of  appliances  for  angling  or  other 
sport,  of  military  equipments,  etc. 

Great  shippes  require  costlie  tackling. 

Ascha/m,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  65. 

Ye  schall  fynde  them  gentylmanly,  comfortable  felawes, 
and  that  they  wol  and  dare  abyde  be  ther  takelyng,  and  if 
ye  undrestond  that  any  assawte  schold  betowardys  I  send 
yow  thes  men.  Paston  Letters,  II.  328. 

On  one  hand  of  him,  his  lines,  hooks,  and  other  tack' 
ling,  lying  in  a  round.   /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  62. 

tack-pint  (tak'pin),  ■».  Naut,  a  belaying-pinin 
a  fife-rail. 

tack-rivet  (tak'riv"et),  n.  One  of  a  series  of 
small  rivets  by  which  two  plates  of  iron  are 
fastened  together. 

tacksman  (taks'man),  n. ;  pi.  tacksmen  (-men). 
[<  tacWs,  poss.  of  toefci,  +  man."]  In  Scots  law, 
one  who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  of  land  from  an- 
other ;  a  tenant  or  lessee.  Any  lessee  in  Scotland 
is  a  tacksman ;  but  the  word  has  been  much  used  specifi- 
cally for  a  large  holder  of  land  by  lease,  or  formerly  by 
grant  from  the  chief  of  his  clan,  who  sublets  it  to  small 
holders,  often  under  very  oppressive  conditions. 

The  system  of  middle-men,  or,  as  they  were  termed, 
tacksmen,  became  almost  universal ;  and  it  produced  all 
those  evils  which  were  so  well  known  in  Ireland  before 
the  famine.  Lecky,  Bug.  in  18th  Cent.,  v. 

tack-tackle  (tak'tak'''l),«.  Naut.,3,  small  tackle 

for  pulling  down  the  tacks  of  the  courses. 
tackyi  (tak'i),  a.     [<  tocfci  +  -^i.]    Adhesive ; 

sticky;  tenacious:  noting  viscous  substances 

or  surfaces.    Also  tackey. 
A  tacky  composition  for  holding  sensitive  paper  during 

exposure  in  the  camera.  flfei.  Anwr.,  N.  S.,  LV.  107. 

tacky2  (tak'i),  n. ;  pi.  tachies  (-iz).  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] An  ill-fed  or  neglected  horse ;  a  rough, 
bony  nag:  sometimes  used  also  of  persons  in 
the  like  condition.  Also  tackey  and 
[■Southern  U.  S.] 
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"Examine  him  I "  said  Peter,  taking  hold  of  the  bridle 
close  to  the  mouth ;  "  he 's  nothing  but  a  tacky." 

Georgia  Scenes,  p.  27. 

If  Mr. will  come  to  Georgia  and  go  among  the 

"po'  whites  "  and  "piney-wood  tackeys,"  he  will  hear  the 
terms  "we-uns  "  and  "you-uns"  in  every-day  use. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  799. 

tackyS,  tackeyS  (tak'i),  n.  [South  Africa.]  A 
long  and  stout  branch  of  mimosa  with  the 
thorns  left  on  at  the  end.  Evening  Post  (New 
York),  April  4, 1891. 

taclobo  (tak'lo-bo),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
gigantic  bivalve  moUusk,  Tridacna  gigas;  the 
giant  clam.    See  cut  under  Tridacna. 

The  taclobo  shell  sometimes  weighs  200  lb.,  and  is  used 
for  baptismal  fonts.  Encye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  760. 

tac-locus  (tak'16"kus),  n.  [Irreg.  <  tacit)  +  lo- 
cus.'] The  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  two 
non-consecutive  curves  of  a  family  of  curves, 
or  of  two  curves  of  two  families. 

tacmahack,  n.    See  tacamahac. 

tacnode  (tak'nod),  n.  [Irreg.  <  tac(t)  +  jwde."] 
A  singularity  of  a  plane  curve,  consisting  in 
the  coincidence  of  two  nodes,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  the  touching  of  one  part  of  the 
curve  by  another. 

tacnode-CTlsp  (tak'nod-kusp),  n.  A  higher  sin- 
gularity of  plane  curves,  consisting  in  the  co- 
incidence of  two  nodes  and  a  cusp,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  cusp  on  another  part  of  the  curve. 

Taconic  system.   See  system. 

Tacsonia  (tak-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  L.  de  Jus- 
sieu,  1789),  <  Peruv.  iacso,  the  name  in  Peru.]  A 
genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Pas- 
sifloracex  and  tribe  Passiflorex,  distinguished 
from  the  related  genus  Passiflora  by  its  elon- 
gated ealyx-tube.  it  includes  about  25  species,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  They  are  shrubby  climbers,  com- 
monly hairy,  bearing  alternate  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  often 
with  a  glandular  petiole,  and  with  undivided  lateral  ten- 
drils. The  handsome  axillary  flowers  are  solitary,  twin, 
or  racemed,  and  usually  with  three  free  or  connate  bracts. 
The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  or  globose  dry  or  pulpy  berry  with 
numerous  compressed  arillate  seeds;  it  is  edible  in  T. 
tripartita  of  Quito  and  T.  mollissima  and  T.  ^ecwsa 
of  Bogota.  Several  species,  cultivated  under  glass,  are 
known  by  the  generic  name  Tacsonia;  others,  like  the  re- 
lated species  of  Passiflora,  are  called  passion-flower,  as  T. 
pinnaUsbipvla,  the  trumpet,  and  T.  mardcata,  the  scarlet 
passion-flower,  the  latter  a  beautiful  vine  fi'om  Peru,  in 
which  the  usually  long  calyx-tube  is  much  reduced. 

tact  (takt),  n.  [=  F.  tact  =  Sp.  Pg.  tacto  =  It. 
tatto,  <  L.  tactus,  a  touching,  touch,  handling, 
the  sense  of  touch,  feeling,  (tangere,  pp.  tactus, 
touch:  see  tangent,take.']  1.  Atouehing;  touch. 
The  toM  of  the  sword  has  its  principle  in  what  is  termed 
in  fencing  sensible  and  insensible  play. 

Rolando,  Fencing  (ed.  Forsyth),  p.  226. 

2.  The  sense  of  touch. 

Sight  is  a  very  refined  tact.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  77. 

Tact  is  passive ;  touch,  active.      Dunglison,  Med.  Diet. 

3.  Mental  ;^erception ;  especially,  fine  percep- 
tion ;  intuitive  sense  of  what  is  true,  right,  or 
proper;  fineness  of  discernment  as  to  action  or 
conduct,  especially  a  fine  sense  of  how  to  avoid 
giving  offense ;  ability  to  do  or  say  what  is  best 
for  the  intended  effect ;  adroitness ;  cleverness ; 
address. 

His  [Hallam's]  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  am- 
plitude of  its  grasp,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  its  tact. 

Maoaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
Lady  Marney  .  .  .  piqued  herself  upon  her  tact,  and  in- 
deed she  was  very  quick,  but  she  was  so  energetic  that 
her  art  did  not  always  conceal  itself. 

Disraeli,  Sybil,  i.  5.    (Latham.) 

And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 

That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking  at  him. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 

On  that  shore,  with  fowler's  tact. 
Coolly  bagging  fact  on  fact. 

Whittier,  To  my  old  Schoolmaster. 

4.  In  music,  a  beat  or  pulse;  especially,  the 
emphatic  down-beat  with  which  a  measure  be- 
gins; hence,  also,  a  measure. 

tactable  (tak'ta-bl),  a.    [<  tact  +  -able.']    Capa- 
ble of  being  touched,  or  felt  by  the  sense  of 
touch;  tangible;  palpable.     [Rare.] 
They  [women]  being  created 
To  be  both  tractable  and  tactable. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  1. 

tactful  (takt'ful),  a.  [<  tact  +  -ful.']  Having 
or  manifesting  tact;  possessing  or  arising  from 
nice  discernment. 

It  was  this  memory  of  individual  traits  and  his  taOfvl 
use  of  it  that  helped  to  launch  him  on  the  sea  of  social 
success.  E.  Egglestm,  Faith  Doctor,  ii. 

tactic  (tak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  F.  *tacUque 
=  Sp.  tdctico  =  Pg.  tacUco  =  It.  tattico,  <  NL. 
*tacUcus,  <  Grr.  TaicnK6(,  of  or  pertaining  to  ar- 
ranging or  ordering  or  ord^r,  esp.  in  war,  <  tuk- 
t6(,  verbal  adj.  of  raaattv,  arrange,  order,  regu- 
late.   II.  n.  =  F.  tactigue  =  Sp.  tdotica  =  Pg. 
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tactica  =  It.  tattica,  <  NL.  tactica,  <  Gr.  raKTiKv 
(sc.  rix"'!),  the  art  of  drawing  up  soldiers  in  ar- 
ray, tactic,  fern,  of  raKTiKSg,  of  or  pertaining  to 
arranging  or  ordering:  see  I.  Hence  also  ult. 
(from  Gr.  r&aaeiv)  E.  taxis,  ataxia,  syntax,  syn- 
tactic, etc.]    I.  a.  Same  as  tacUcal.     [Bare.] 

II.  n.  A  tactical  system  or  method ;  the  use 
or  practice  of  tactics. 

It  seems  more  important  to  keep  in  view  the  general 
tactic  on  which  its  leader  was  prepared  with  confidence 
to  meet  so  unequal  a  force. 

J.  H.  Burton,  Hist.  Scotland,  xxiii. 

So  completely  did  this  tacUc  turn  the  tables  .  .  .  that 
I  utterly  forgot  my  own  woes. 

C.  Lever,  Harry  Lorrequer,  vi. 

tactical  (tak'ti-kal),  a.  [<  tactic  +  -al.']  1. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  tactics;  connected 
with  the  art  or  practice  of  conducting  hostile 
operations:  as,  tactical  combinations. 

Tbe  tactical  error  .  .  .  bad  been  the  display  of  the 
wrong  signal  at  a  vital  moment. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  565. 

2.  Characterized  by  adroit  planning  or  man- 
agement; artfully  directed;  manoeuvering :  as, 
tactical  efforts  or  movements  in  politics. 

Ouiding  me  uphill  by  that  devious  taOical  ascent  which 
seems  peculiar  to  men  of  his  trade  [drovers  of  sheep]. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Pastoral. 
Tactical  diameter,  in  naval  tactics.  See  diameter. — 
Tactical  point,  a  point  or  position  in  a  field  of  battle 
the  possession  of  which  affords  some  special  advantage 
over  the  enemy. 
tactically  (tak'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  tactical  man- 
ner; according  to  tactics. 
tactician  (tak-tish'an),  n.  [=  F.  tacticien;  as 
tactic  +  -i-raw.]  One  who  is  versed  in  tactics; 
an  adroit  manager  in  any  kind  of  action ;  spe- 
cifically, a  skilful  director  of  military  or  naval 
operations  or  forces. 

If  his  battles  were  not  those  of  a  great  tactician,  they 
entitled  him  [William  III.]  to  be  called  a  great  man. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
Candidates  are  selected  to  be  run  for  nomination  by 
knots  of  persons  who,  however  expert  as  party  tacticians, 
are  usually  commonplace  men. 

J.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I.  75. 

tactics  (tak'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  tactic  (see  -jcs).] 
1.  The  science  or  art  of  disposing  military  or 
naval  forces  in  order  for  battle,  and  perform- 
ing military  or  naval  manosuvers  or  evolutions. 
— 2.  Expedients  for  effecting  a  purpose ;  plan 
or  mode  of  procedure  with  reference  to  advan- 
tage or  success ;  used  absolutely,  artful  or  skil- 
ful devices  for  gaining  an  end. 

The  indiscretion  of  one  man  had  deranged  the  whole 
system  of  tactics  which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Opposition.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

The  poet  admires  the  man  of  energy  and  tactics. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  201. 

3t.  The  art  of  inventing  and  making  machines 
for  throwing  missile  weapons. 
tactile  (tak'til),  a.  [<  P.  tactile  =  Sp.  Pg.  tac- 
til,  <  L.  tactiUs,  that  may  l)e  touched,  tangible, 
<  tangere,  jip.  tactus,  touch:  see  toe*,  tangent.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  touch,  (a)  Per- 
ceptible by  or  due  to  touch ;  capable  of  giving  impres- 
sions by  contact;  tangible  ;  palpable. 

They  tell  us  .  .  .  that  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  the  tac- 
tile qualities  can  subsist  after  the  destruction  of  the  sub- 
stance.        Evelyn,  To  Rev.  Father  Patrick,  Sept.  27, 16'?1. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  man  can  weave  his  tactile  and  visual 
images  into  a  system  of  thought  quite  as  effective  and  ra- 
tional as  that  of  a  word-user. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  260. 

What  we  distinguish  as  Touch  proper  or  Tactile  Sensi- 
bility is  possessed  in  a  specially  fine  form  by  certain  por- 
tions of  the  skin.       J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  112. 

All  tactile  resistances  are  unconditionally  known  as  ci_ 
existent  with  some  extension. 

H.  Spencer,  Prm.  of  Psychol.,  §  321 
(5)  Adapted  or  used  for  feeling  or  touching ;  tactual :  as, 
the  whiskers  of  the  cat  are  tcKtUe  organs ;  a  mouse's  ear 
or  a  bat's  wing  is  a  highly  tactile  surface. 

At  this  proud  yielding  word. 
She  on  the  scene  her  tctctile  sweets  presented. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  1.S6. 
(c)  Effected  by  or  consisting  in  the  action  of  touching; 
produced  or  caused  by  physical  contact. 

The  skin  is  not  merely  the  seat  of  tactile  impressions, 
but  also  of  impressions  of  temperature. 

Eneyc.  Brit,  XXIII.  482. 
He  .  .  .  had  been  apparently  occupied  iu  a  tactile  ex- 
amination of  his  woolen  stockings. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  2. 
Tactile  anaesthesia,  loss  or  impairment  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility of  a  part.  Also  called  ansesthesia  Mttojwa.— Tactile 
apparatus,  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  tactile  sen- 
sation.— Tactile  cells,  cells  in  which  the  axis-cylinders 
of  medullated  nerve-fibers  terminate.  They  are  found  in 
the  rete  mucosum,  the  Grandry  corpuscles,  etc.  Merkel. 
—Tactile  corpuscle,  hair,  papUla,  quality.  See  the 
nouns.— Tactile  menisci,  expansions  of  the  terminal  flla^ 
ments  of  the  axis-cylinders  of  sensory  nerves  which  are 
distributed  among  the  cells  of  the  epidermis.— Tactile 
reflex,  a  reflex  movement  due  to  stimulation  of  nerves  of 
touch. 
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tactility  (tak-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  tactile  +  -ity.l  1. 
The  state  or  projierty  of  being  tactile;  capabil- 
ity of  being  touched,  or  of  being  perceived  by 
the  sense  of  touch:  tangibility;  palpability. — 
2.  Touchiness.     [Humorous  and  rare.] 

You  have  a  little  infirmity— toc«tJi«!/  or  touchiness. 

Sydney  Smith,  Letters,  1831.    (Daiaee.) 

tactin7ariailt  (tak-tin-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  L.  tae- 
tus,  touch  (see  tact),  +  E.  invariant.']  In  alg., 
the  invariant  which,  equated  to  zero,  expresses 
the  condition  that  two  curves  or  surfaces  touch 
each  other. 

taction  (tak'shon),  n.  [=  P.  taction,  <  L.  tac- 
Uo{n-),  a  touching,  touch,  <  tangere,  pp.  tactus, 
touch:  see  tact,  tangent.']  1.  The  act  of  touch- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  touched ;  touch;  con- 
tact; palpation. 

They  neither  can  speak,  nor  attend  to  the  discourses 
of  others,  without  being  roused  by  some  external  taction 
upon  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing. 

Sv)(ft,  GuUIver's  Travels,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  tactual  faculty;  the  sense  of  touch,  or 
its  exercise;  perception  of  objects  by  feeling 
them. — 3.  In  geom.,  same  as  tangency. 
tactless  (takt'les),  a.    [<  tact  +  -less.]    Desti- 
tute of  taet;  characterized  by  want  of  tact. 

People  .  .  .  goaded  by  tacUees  parsons  into  hardness 
and  rebellion.  P.  P.  Coble,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  231. 


Want  of  tact; 
Athenieum,  No. 


tactlessness  (takt'les-nes),  n, 
lack  of  adroitness  or  address. 
3235,  p.  555. 

tactometer  (tak-tom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  tactus, 
touch  (see  tact),  +  G-r.  iiirpov,  measure.]  In 
med.,  an  iustrument  for  determining  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  sense  of  touch;  an  esthesiometer. 

tactor  (tak'tor),  n.    [NL.,  <  LL.  factor,  a  touch- 
er, <  L.  tangere,  pp.  tactv,s,  touch:  see  tangent.] 
An  organ  used  as  a  feeler;  an  organ  of  touch. 
Lehmen  considered  that  the  antennee  were  necessarily 
employed  as  tactor 8. 

Westvjood,  Modern  Classification  of  Insects. 

tactual  (tak'tu-al),  a.  [<  NL.  *taetuaUs,  <  L. 
tactus,  atoucilrig,  touch:  see  tact.]  1.  Com- 
municating or  imparting  the  sense  of  touch; 
giving  rise  to  the  feeling  of  contact  or  impinge- 
ment. 

Every  hair  that  is  not  too  long  or  flexible  to  convey  to 
Its  rooted  end  a  strain  put  upon  its  free  end  is  a  rudi- 
mentary tactual  organ.     H.  ^neer,  Frin.  of  Biol.,  §  295. 

2.  Arising  from  or  due  to  touch;  impressed  or 
communicated  by  contact  or  impingement;  re- 
lating to  or  originating  in  touch. 

My  inference  of  the  taetwil  feeling  pay  be  right  or 
wrong,  the  feeling  may  or  may  not  follow  my  outstretched 
hand.  (?.  H.  Lewes,  Proba.  of  life  and  Mind,  II.  374. 

No  optical  illusion,  no  tactwd  hallucination  could  hold 
the  boy  who  took  all  the  medals  at  the  gymnasium. 

E.  S.  Phelps,  Beyond  the  Gates,  p.  88. 

tactually  (tak'tu-al-i),  n.    By  means  of  touch ; 

as  regards  toucli.  "Science,  III.  587. 
tactus  (tak'tus),  »t.     [li.:  see  tact]    The  sense 

of  touch;  taction. — Tactus  erudltus,  in  med.,  the 

skilful  touch ;  an  experienced  sense  of  touch  acquired  by 

practice,  as  in  digital  exploration  in  labor-cases  and  other 

delicate  manipulations. 
tacuacine  (tak'wa-sin),  «.     [South  American.] 

The  South  American  crab-eating  opossum,  Di- 

delphys  cancrivora.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  240. 
tad  (tad),  n.    [Perhaps  an  abbr.  of  tadpole.]   A 

very  small  boy,  especially  a  small  street-boy. 

[CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
tad-broom  (tad'brbm),  n.    The  seouring-rush 

and  other  species  of  Mquisetiim.    Britten  and 

Holland.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
taddet,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  toad. 
taddepoU ,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  tadpole, 
tade  (tad),  n.    A  Scotch  (and  obsolete  English) 

form  of  toad. 
Tadorna  (ta-ddr'na),  n.     [NL.  (Fleming,  1822; 

Leach,  1824";  earlier  in  B61on,  1585),  <  P.  tadorne, 

a  sheldrake ;  ori- 
gin obscure.]  A 

genus  of  Anat- 

idsB,  of  the  sub- 

f  anuly  Anatinse; 

the  sheldrakes  or 

barrow-ducks. 

See    cut   under 

sheldrake.    Also 

called  Vu^anser. 
tad-pipe    ftad'- 

pip),   n.     Same 

as  toad-pipe. 
tadpole     (tad'- 

p6Q,«.     [<ME. 

tadpolle,    tadde- 

pol,  <    tadde,  a 

form,  with  short- 
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ened  vowel,  of  tade,  toad,  +  polle,  head,  poll: 
see  toad  and  pollK  Cf.  E.  dial,  pollhead  (Sc. 
powhead),  poUiwog,  polliwig,  etc.,  a  tadpole,] 

1.  The  larva  of  a  batraohian,  as  a  frog  or  toad, 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  egg  until  it  loses  its 
gills  and  tail.  Tl)e  name  is  chiefly  the  popular  desig- 
nation of  the  young  of  anurous  batrachians,  when  the  head 
and  body  form  a  rounded  figure  with  a  long  tail,  used  like 
a  fish's  to  swim  with,  and  the  creatures  live  in  the  water 
and  breathe  by  gills.  They  gradually  sprout  their  legs, 
drop  or  absorb  their  gills  and  tail,  and  come  on  land  to 
breathe  air.  The  term  Is  also  used  of  any  other  larvae  of 
amphibians  in  which  the  metamorphosis  is  less  complete, 
as  of  newts,  efts,  or  salamanders. 

2.  The  hooded  merganser,  Lophodytes  cucuU 
latus:  doubtless  so  called  from  the  apparent 
size  of  the  head.  See  the  quotation  under  moss- 
head.    G.  IrwmhuU,  1888.     [Plorida.] 

tadpole-fish  (tad'pol-flsh),  n.  A  fish  with  a 
large  head  like  a  tadpole's;  the  tadpole-hake. 

tadpole-hake  (tad'pol-hak),  n.  The  trifur- 
eated  hake,  a  gadoid  fish,  Eawiceps  ranmus  (or 
trifurcatus),  of  the  North  Atlantic  waters  of 
Europe,  of  a  dark  color  and  about  a  foot  long. 
Also  called  tadpole-fish,  lesser  forkbeard,  and 
tommy-m,oddy.    See  cut  under  Baniceps. 

tae^  (ta),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  toe. 

Tak  care  o'  your  toes  wi'  that  stane  1 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxv. 

tae^  (ta),  prep.    A  Scotch  form  of  to^. 

tae^  (ta),  a.  [Sc,  also  tea;  in  the  phrase  the  tae, 
orig.  thet  ae,  i.  e.  that  one :  see  that  and  one,  a"^, 
ae.  Ct.totherva.thetother,toT  that  other.]  One: 
as,  the  tae  half  or  the  tither  (the  one  half  or  the 
other).     [Scotch.] 

taed.(tad),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  toad. 

t8edium(te'di-um),m.  [Li.xseetedium.]  Weari- 
ness; irksomeness;  tediousness.  See  tedium. — 
Tsedlum  vitse,  weariness  of  life ;  ennui ;  in  patM.,  a  deep 
disgust  with  life,  tempting  to  suicide. 

tael  (tal),  ».  [Formerly  also  taik;  also  tale, 
ta/yel;  =  P.  tael,  <  Pg.  tael,  <  Malay  tail,  tahil, 
a  weight,  tael,  prob.  <  Hind,  tola,  a  weight:  see 
tola.]  1.  The  Chinese  liang  or  ounce,  equal  to 
li  ounces  avoirdupois.  See  liang. —  2.  A  liang 
or  ounce  of  "sycee,"  or  fine  uncoined  silver: 
the  unit  of  monetary  reckoning  in  China.  The 
tael  is  a  money  of  account  (not  a  coin),  and  is  divided 
into  10  mace,  or  100  candareens.  Its  value  varies  with 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion.  One 
thousand  Mexican  dollars  equal  720  taels.  See  liang, 
mace,  and  candareen.—'HaXkMain  tael,  literally  *  cus- 
tom-house tael,'  the  standard  weight  recognized  by 
the  customs  authorities  of  China  in  their  monetary 
transactions. 

ta'en  (tan).  [Formerly  also  tane,  ME.  ta/n,  etc. : 
see  take.]  A  contraction  of  taken,  past  partici- 
ple of  take. 


Tseniocampa 

coll,  the  longitudinal  muscular  bands  of  the  colon.  Also 
called  ligaments  of  the  colon. — Tisnla  hippocampi.  See 
corpus  fimbniatum,  under  corpus.— Tsenia  pontls,  a  fas- 
ciculus of  white  substance  which  seems  to  break  away 
from  the  pons  at  Its  anterior  border,  and,  running  down- 
ward over  the  crus,  applies  Itself  again  closely  to  the  pons 
as  it  neaxs  the  middle  line.— Taenia  Taxinl,  a  thickening 
of  the  lining  of  the  ventricle  of  the  brain  over  the  vena 
Galeni :  named  by  Erasmus  Wilson  from  Pierre  Tarin 
(Petrus  Tarinus),  who  first  described  It  in  1760.—  Tsenla 
thalaml,  a  tliln  lamina  extending  from  the  stria  medul- 
laris  thalaml  to  form  the  thickened  border  of  the  roof  of 
the  third  ventricle.  Also  called  teenia  ventrieuli  tertii.— 
Tsnia  ventilculi  auorti.    Same  as  ItgiUa,  3. 

tsenia-chain  (te  ni-a-chan),  n.  The  whole  or 
any  considerable  number  of  the  joints  of  a  tape- 
worm. 

tseniacide  (te'ni-a-sid),  n.    Same  as  tsenicide. 

Tseniada  (te-ni'a-da),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tsenia  + 
-ada.}  An  order  oi'PlatyheVmmtha  or  Scolecida, 
containing  the  cestoid  worms,  now  usually 
called  Cestoda  or  Cestoidea.  See  cut  under 
Cestoidea. 

tsniafuge  (te'ni-a-fuj),  n.    Same  as  txnifuge. 

tsenia-head  (te'ni-a-hed),  n.  The  scolex  of  a 
tapeworm  in  any  stage  of  its  development;  the 
worm  itself,  without  the  deutosoolices  or  pro- 
glottides which  successively  bud  from  it,  and 
which  in  adult  tapeworms  form  all  but  the  first 
one  of  the  very  numerous  joints  of  the  worm. 
Tseniarheads  in  various  stages  of  development  are  figured 
under  tsenia.  In  adult  teenlse  the  head  serves,  by  means  of 
hooks  or  suckers,  or  both,  to  affix  the  parasite  to  the  host. 
Such  a  tcenla-head,  with  one  joint  attached,  is  figured 
under  cestoid.  Another  head,  together  with  very  numer- 
ous joints,  is  shown  under  tapeworm,. 

Tseniata,  Tsniatse  (te-ni-a'ta,  -te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  or  fem.  pi.  of  *tsermitus:  see  tse- 
niate.]  A  division  of  Ctenophora,  containing 
those  comb-jellies  which  are  of  slender  ribbon- 
Uke  form,  as  the  Venus's-girdles,  or  Cestidse. 
See  out  under  Cesium.  The  term  is  correlated 
with  Saccatee,  Lobata,  and  Eurystomata. 

tseniate  (te'ni-at),  a.  [<  NL.  *tseniatus,  <  L. 
tsenia,  a  band,  fillet :  see  tsenia.]  In  amat.,  rib- 
bon-like in  shape ;  long,  narrow,  and  very  thin. 

tSBnicide  (te'm-sid),  n.  [<  L.  tsenia,  a  tape- 
worm, -t-  -d,da,  <  csedere,  kUl.]  A  destroyer  of 
tapeworms;  a  drug  having  the  specific  effect 
of  Wiling  tapeworms.  Also  tsetdadde.  See  tseni- 


tsenia  (te'ni-a),  n. ;  pi.  tsenise  (-e).  [Also ; 
NL.,  <  L.  tsenia,  <  Gr.  rawia,  a  band,  fillet,  rib- 
bon, tape,  tapeworm,  <  relveiv,  stretch,  extend: 
see  thin.]  1.  In  classical  archseol.,  a  ribbon, 
band,  or  head-band;  a  fillet. 

Twisted  fillet  of  the  athletes  and  of  Hercules  consists  of 
several  tsenise  of  different  colours. 

C.  0.  MiiUer,  Manual  of  ArchiSoL  (trans.),  §  340. 

2.  In  arch. ,  the  fillet  or  band  on  the  Doric  archi- 
trave, which  separates  it  from  the  frieze. — 3 .  In 
surg.,  a  long  and  narrow  ribbon  used  as  a  liga- 
ture.— 4.  In  anat.,  a  band  or  fillet:  specifically 
applied  to  several  parts  of  the  brain,  distin- 
guished by  qualifying  epithets. —  5.  In  zool.: 


B 

Tadpoles. 
A,  S,  with  gills;  C  more  advanced,  a, 
eye ;  o,  ear ;  m,  mouth  ;  »,  nasal  sacs  ;  d, 
opercular  fold ;  kb,  Jii,  gills ;  ks,  a  single 
branchial  aperture;  f.horuyjaws;  j,  suck- 
ers ;  y,  rudiment  of  hind  limb. 


Development  of  Tsenia  ^A  to  F  diagrammatic). 


A,  youngtsenia  in  scolex  stage.  B,  same,  with  enlarged  receptacu- 
lum  scolecis,  by  inversion  of  which  the  young  taenia  is  mvaginated  as 
at  C,  when  it  is  a  cysticercus  of  one  head  (hydatid  or  bladder-worm). 
D,  state  called  coenure.  E,  hypothetical  stage  cf  echinococcus,  in 
which  taenia-heads  are  developed  only  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
primary  cyst,  and  which  represents  an  echinococdfer.  F,  echino- 
coccus with  secondary  cysts.  G,  an  embryo  tsenia.  H,  tsenla-head 
or  scolex  of  Echinococcus  veterinarum,  a  stage  of  Txnia  echino- 
coccus :  a,  hooks ;  b,  suckers ;  c,  cilia  in  water-vessels ;  ti,  refractive 
particles. 

(a)  A  tapeworm.  (6)  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  lead- 
ing genus  of  tapeworms,  of  the  family  Tieniidse, 
formerly  very  comprehensive,  now  restricted 
to  species  like  T.  solium,  the  common  tape  of 
man.    Also  Cystotsenia.    See  tapeworm.— •steaisa 


Turpentine  is  a  powerful  tseniacide,  but  the  use  of  it  is 
liable  to  cause  headache.  Medical  News,  XLIX.  313. 

tsenidium  (te-nid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  tsenidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  tsenia,  a  band,  ribbon:  see 
tsenia.]  One  of  the  chitinous  fillets  or  bands 
which  form  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
spiral  thread  surrounding  the  trachese  of  in- 
sects. This  spiral  thread  is  not  continuous,  rarely  mak- 
ing more  than  two  or  three  spiral  turns,  and  sometimes 
forms  a  single  ring  or  a  short  band.    A.  S.  Packard. 

taeniform  (te'ni-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  tsenia,  a  fillet, 
-I-  formal,  form.]  Ribbon-Uke  j  having  the  form 
of  a  tape ;  attenuate  or  tsenioid. 

Conjoined  In  filiform  or  tseniform  fascia. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algae,  p.  101. 

tsenifuge  (te'ni-fiij),  n.  [<  NL.  tsenia,  a  tape- 
worm, -h  fugare,  drive  away.]  A  substance 
used  to  expel  tapeworms  from  the  body;  a  ver- 
mifuge employed  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworms, 
as  pumpMn-seeds  or  cusso.  Also  tseniafuge. 
See  tsenioide. 
K&meU,  is  an  etHdenttsenifuge.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  831. 

Tseniidse  (tf-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tsenia  + 
-idSB.]  A  restricted  family  of  cestoid  worms, 
of  which  the  genus  Tsenia  is  the  type.  The  spe- 
cies axe  rather  numerous,  and  of  severEd  genera.  See 
tapeworm  (with  out),  and  cuts  under  cestoid  and  tsenia, 

tzeniiform  (te'ni-i-fdrm).  a.  [<  L.  tsenia,  a  rib- 
bon, -I- /orma,  form.]  Same  as  tseniform;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tseniiformes; 
trachypteroid. 

Tseniiformes  (te"ni-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  tseniiform,  tseniform.]  A  division  of  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  corresponding  to  the  fam- 
ily Trachypteridse,    See  Tieniosomi. 

Tseniobranchia  (te'ni-o-brane'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Grr.  raivla,  a  band,  +  (3jody;i;(a,  gills.]  A 
division  of  ascidians,  containing  the  salps:  dis- 
tin^ished  from  Saccohranchia.    See  Sc^idse. 

tseniobranchiate  (te"ni-o-brang'ki-at),  a,  [< 
Gr.  rawla,  a  band,  ribbon,  +  /3pdyxm,  giUs.] 
Having  tseniate  gills ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Tseniohranchia. 

Tssniocampa  (te"ni-o-kam'pa),  n.  [NL. 
(G-uenle,  1839),  <  raivia,  a  band,  4-  icd/iirv,  a  cat- 
erpillar.] A  notable  genus  of  noctuid  moths, 
of  the  family  Ortliosiidse.  The  body  is  stout;  the 
wings  are  moderately  broad,  straight  in  front,  more  or 
less  angular  at  thetips,and  slightly  or  moderately  oblique 
along  the  outer  border ;  and  the  male  antennae  are  scarce- 
ly pectinate.    It  Is  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Tsniocampa 


TBBniocampa  alia,  natural  size. 

T,  p(^>uleti,  the  lead-colored  drab  ot  English  collectors,  Is 
one  of  the  commonest  European  species. 

Tsenioglossa  (te"ni-o-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
tsenioglossate/]    Teeiiioglossate  mollusks. 

tsnioglossate  (te^i-o-glos'at),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
Toivia,  a  band,  ribbon,  +  yV^tsa,  tongue.]  I.  a. 
In  MdlVusca,  having  upon  the  lingusu.  ribbon  or 
radula  one  median  tooth  and  three  admedian 
teeth  on  each  side  of  it,  without  any  lateral 
teeth,  in  any  one  of  the  many  transverse  series 
of  radular  teeth.  See  out  under  Siliguaria. 
II.  n.  A  tesnioglossate  mollusk. 

tsenioid  (te'ni-oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  raivioeiS^c,  lite  a 
ribbon,  <  rmvla,  a  band,  ribbon,  +  sWof,  form.] 
Eibbon-like ;  tsBuiate  or  tseniiform.  Specifloally 
— (a)  Like  a  tapeworm ;  related  to  the  tapeworms ;  ces- 
toid, (p)  Band-like  from  immense  development  of  lateral 
processes,  as  a  ctenophoran.  See  cut  under  Ceitum.  (e) 
Elongated  and  compressed,  as  a  fish ;  tteniitorm,  as  the 
scabbard-iiBh,  cutlas-flsh,  or  hairtail;  trichiurous ;  tsenio- 
BomouB.  See  cuts  under  seabbard-Jish  and  TrieMurus. 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  III.  206. 

tseniola  (te-m'o-la),w. ;  pi.  tiemolx  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  li.  teenia,  a  band,  ribbon:  see  t^nia.] 
One  of  the  radial  partitions  in  the  body-eavity 
of  some  acalephs. 

Tseniolata  (te''ni-o-la'ta,),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  tsemola 
+  -ata^.']  A  group  or  division  of  Sydrozoa, 
represented  by  the  tubularian  hydroids  and  re- 
lated forms,  as  distinguished  from  the  Intsmio- 
lata  (which  see). 

TseniophylllUU  (te*ni-o-fll'um),  n.  [NL.  (Les- 
quereux,  1878),  <  Gr.  Tatvia,  a  ribbon,  +  fjATChiv, 
a  leaf.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  of  doubtful 
affinities,  found  in.  the  coal-measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  long  narrow  linear  and  not  striated 
leaves  resemble  those  of  Cordaites,  but  recent  discoveries 
connect  this  plant  with  Stemmatopteris — possibly,  how- 
ever, only  as  parasitic. 

Tsenioptera  (te-ni-op'te-rS),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1825),  <  Gr.  TOiv/aya'band,  ribbon,  +  irri- 
pov,  a  wing.]  The  name-giving  genus  of  Tseni- 
opterinse,  having  for  the  most  part  blaok-and- 
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resembling  those  of  the  genus  Muia,  ranging  from  the 
Permian  to  the  Lias ;  Av^xipteridium,  with  pinnate  leaves 
resembling  those  of  Angiopterig,  occurring  in  the  Jurassic 
of  India;  Palxov!Ua/iria,  with  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  Yittaria,  but  differing  in  the  details  of  the  nerva- 
tion, occurring  in  the  £aniganj  beds  of  the  Damuda  series 
(Lower  Mesozoic  ?);  Ttentopterig,  occurring  in  the  Carbo- 
niferous of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  a  genus  with 
long  linear  entire  leathery  leaves,  and  strongly  marked 
rachis  or  medial  nerve,  the  nervation  leaving  the  rachis 
at  an  acute  angle,  but  soon  becoming  deflected  so  as  to 
be  horizontal,  and  generally  forking  into  two  parts  near 
the  base,  and  continuing  quite  parcel  to  the  margin  of 
the  leaf. 

Tseniopterinae  (te-ni-op-te-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  TsBmoptera  +  -wia?.]  £.  subfamily  of  Tyran- 
nidsB,  named  from  the  genus  Tsemoptera,  and 
nearly  equivalent  to  Mwricolinse.  There  are  about 
20  genera  and  numerous  species,  chiefly  South  American, 
with  few  forms  north  of  Panama.  They  are  flycatcher- 
like birds,  with  stout  ambulatorial  feet,  frequenting  open 
places  and  river-banks  rather  than  forests.  Two  species 
of  Sayomis,  5.  sayus  and  S.  nigricans,  found  in  the  united 
States,  usually  classed  with  the  Tyrannirue,  are  by  Sclater 
referred  to  the  Taniopterinse.  See  cuts  under  TeerUoptera, 
Fluvieola,  and  Sayomis. 

tseniopterine  (te-ni-opl'te-rin),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  TsBmopteriiise. 

Tseaiopteris  (te-ni-op'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Bron- 
gniart,  1828),  <  Gr.  raivia,  a  band,  ribbon,  + 
■KTkpig,  a  fern:  see  Pteris."^  A  genus  of  fossil 
ferns,  with  simple  or  pinnate  fronds  having  a 
strong  midrib  or  median  nerve  running  to  the 
tip,  from  which  the  nerves  rise  obliquely,  but 
soon  curve  and  pass  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to 
the  margin.  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian.  Its  fructification  is 
unknown.    See  Tiemopteridex. 

Tseniopygia  (te"ni-o-^i3'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Eeiohen- 
baoh,  1861),  <  Gr.  ratvia,  a  1iand,  ribbon,  +  imyi), 
rump.]  A  genus  of  Ploceidee,  or  weaver-birds, 
of  Australia  and  the  Timor  Islands,  containing 


Tuniofitera  trufiero. 

white  plumage,  and  containing  about  9  species, 
characteristic  of  the  pampas  region  of  South 
America:  so  called  from  the  narrowing  or 
emargination  of  the  outer  primaries.  T.  nengeta 
or  T.  pepoaza  is  a  leading  form.  T.  irupero,  7  inches  long, 
white  with  black-tipped  wings  and  tail,  is  another.  The 
genus  Is  also  called  Nengetms,  Pepoaza,  and  by  other  names. 

Tseniopteridese  (te-ni-op-te-rid'e-e),  n.  pi. 
[TS'L.,  <  Teemopteris  (-id-)  +  -ea?.]  'A  family  of 
fossil  ferns.  A  considerable  number  of  genera  have 
been  instituted,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  little  un- 
certainty. The  geological  range  of  these  genera  is  a  wide 
one,  extending  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Tertiary. 
According  to  Schlmper,  the  following  is  the  generic  no- 
menclature of  the  various  species  formerly  included  in 
Temiopteris:  Marattiopais  for  one  species  from  the  Car- 
boniferous, the  type  of  this  genus  bemg  T,  dentata  (Stern- 
berg), and  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  JUarattm  den- 
tata; (Heandridium  for  a  plant  with  leaves  resembling 
Oleand/ra,  occurring  in  the  Triassic  and  Tertiary;  Ma- 
erotseniopteris,  a  genus  with  very  large  coriaceous  leaves, 


Teeniopygia  castanotis. 

two.  species  commonly  referred  to  one  of  the 
larger  genera  Estrelda  onAAmadina.  The  common 
Australian  species  is  T.  casUmotls,  with  orange-brown  ear- 
coverts;  T.  insularis  inhabits  Timor  and  Flores.  They 
are  tiny  birds,  only  about  S|  inches  long.  The  genus  is 
named  from  the  white  bands  on  the  black  upper  tail- 
coverts. 

tseniosome  (te'ni-o-som),  n.  Any  fish  of  the 
group  Tseniosomi.  '  Amer.  Nat.,  May,  1890. 

Tseniosomi  (te^ni-o-so'Eii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  "tseniosomus :  see  tienioaomovs.']  A  suborder 
of  teleooephalous  fishes,  containing  the  two 
families  Trael^pteridse  and  Begalecidee.  They 
have  a  long  cbmpressed  or  tseniiform  body,  thoracic  ven- 
trals,  a  rudimentary  or  peculiarly  developed  caudal,  a 
very  long  dorsal  anteriorly  marked  off  as  a  nuchal  fln,  and 
no  anal.  Miey  are  popularly  known  as  ridSon-^Aeg.  Spe- 
cies of  Trachypterus  are  called  deai-Jtshes,  and  those  of  JRe- 
galecus,  oar-fishes.    See  cuts  under  deal-fish  and  Begalefyus. 

tsenlosomoiIS  (te"ni-9-s6'mus),  a.  [<  NL.  *tse- 
niogomus,  <  Gr.  ramd,  a  band,  ribbon,  +  ca/ia, 
body.]  Slender-bodied,  as  a  fish;  tseniiform 
or  tesnioid ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Txmosomi. 

tsnite  (te'nit),  n.    See  Widmannstdttian. 

Tae-ping,  n.    See  Tai-ping. 

taffaiati  n-    See  taffeta. 

taflferel  (taf'e-rel),  n.  [<  D.  tafereel,  a  table, 
panel,  a  picture,  scheme,  <  tafel,  a  table,  tab- 
let, picture:  see  table.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  applied  orig.  to  the  painting  or  carv- 
ing which  often  ornaments  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.]  1.  "  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
vessel"  (Totten);  "  the  uppermost  part,  frame, 
or  rail  of  a  ship  behind,  over  the  poop"  (Phil- 
lips, 1706).— 3.  Same  as  taffrail  (which  is  now 
the  usual  form  in  this  sense). 

We  should  of tener  look  over  the  tafferel  of  our  craft, 
like  curious  passengers,  and  not  make  the  voyage  like 
stupid  sailors  picking  oakum.     Thareau,  Walden,  p.  342. 

tafferel-rail  (taf'e-rel-ral),  n.  [<  tafferel -i- 
raiU.'i  Same  as  taffrail.  Toimg's  Nawt.  Diet. 
(Imp.  Diet.) 
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taffeta  (taf 'e-ta),  n.  [Also  Uffata,  taffety,  taffaty; 
early  mod.  E.'also  tafata,  8e.  taftais;  <  ME. 
taffata,  tafeta,  <  OF.  taffetas,  P.  taffetas,  dial. 
ta4ffetan  (?)  =  Sp.  tafetan,  =  Pg.  tafeta  =  It.  taf- 
fettd,  (ML.  taffeta),  <  Pers.  tdftah,  taffeta,  <  taf- 
tan,  twist,  weave,  interlace,  spin,  curl.]_  A  silk 
or  Unen  fabric:  a  name  applied  at  diflerent 
times  to  very  different  materials,  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  appears  as  thick  and  costly,  and  as  used 
for  dress  for  both  men  and  women.  In  1610  it  is  men- 
tioned as  being  very  soft  and  thin.  "  Chambers's  Cyclo- 
psBdia,"  1741,  describes  it  as  a  very  lustrous  silk,  some- 
times checkered  or  flowered,  and  sometimes  striped  with 
gold  and  silver.  Modem  taffeta  is  a  thin  glossy  silk  of  a 
fine  plain  texture,  being  thus  distinguished  from  gros- 
grain,  which  is  corded,  and  surah,  which  is  twilled. 

In  sangwin  and  in  pers  he  clad  was  al, 
Lyned  with  taffata  and  with  sendaL 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  440. 

Of  3allow  Taftais  wes  hir  sark. 
SirD.  Lyndesay,  Sqnyer  Meldrum  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 126. 

Tafeta  was  made  of  silk  or  linen  of  very  thin  substance. 
Eneye.  Brit.,  XXHL  210. 
taffety,  n.    See  taffeta. 
taffia,  n.    See  tafia. 

taffrail  (taf'ral),  n.  [An  altered  form,  simu- 
lating raiP-,  of  tafferel.']  Same  as  tafferel;  now, 
as  commonly  understood  (from  confusion  vrith 
the  word  raiP-),  the  rail  across  the  stem  of  a 
vessel. 

A  ball  of  blue  flame  pitched  upon  the  knight  heads,  and 
then  came  bounding  and  dancing  aft  to  the  taffrail. 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  I.  v. 

taffy^  (taf 'i),  n.  [Also,  in  England,  toffy,  toffee; 
perhaps  a  transferred  use  of  tafia,  <  F.  tafia, 
taffia:  see  tafi^.']  1.  A  coarse  kind  of  candy, 
made  of  sugar  or  molasses  boiled  down  and 
then  cooled  in  shallow  pans,  often  mixed  with 
the  meats  of  various  kinds  of  nuts,  as  almonds, 
etc. 

Tojffee  disappears  in  favour  of  tafiy. 

Gfreat  American  Lemguage,  Comhill  Mag.,  N.  S.,  ISo.  64, 

[p.  366. 
There  was  the  day  the  steward  made  almond-to^,  or 
toffee,  as  Orthodocia  had  been  brought  up  to  pronounce  it. 
S.  J.  Duncan,  A  Social  Departure,  vii. 

Hence — 2.  Crude,  compliment  or  flattery;  ca- 
jolery; blarney;  soft  soap.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

There  will  be  a  reaction,  and  the  whole  party  will  unite 
in  an  offering  of  taffy.     JVew  York  Tribune,  Sept.  16, 1879. 

taffyi  (taf 'i),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  taffied,  ppr. 
taffying.  [<  taffy'^,  m.]  To  give  taffy  to ;  pre- 
vail upon  by  means  of  flattery:  as,  he  was 
taffied  into  yielding.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Taffy2  (taf'i),  n.;  pi.  taffies  (-iz).  [A.Welsh 
pron.  of  Da/iiy,  a  familiar  form  of  David,  which 
is  a  common  name  among  the  Welsh.]  A 
Welshman. 

tafia  (taf 'i-a),  n.  [Also  taffia;  <  P.  tafiM,  taffia, 
<  Malay  tdfta,  a  spirit  distilled  from  molasses.] 
In  the  West  Indies,  a  kind  of  rum  distiUed  from 
the  fermented  skimmings  obtained  from  cane- 
juice  during  the  process  of  boiling  down,  or 
from  the  lower  grades  of  molasses,  and  also 
from  brown  and  refuse  sugar. 
From  the  same  sugar-cane  come  sirop  and  tafia. 

Q.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes,  p.  234. 

Sugar  is  very  difficult  to  ship ;  rum  and  tafia  can  be 
handled  with  less  risk.  Harper's  Mag.,  T.TYTY  g5i, 

taft  (taft),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  plAirnb- 
ing,  to  turn  outwardly  at  a  sharp  angle  and  ex- 
pand (the  extremity  of  a  lead  pipe)  into  a 
wide  edge  or  fastening  flange. 

The  soil-pipe  can  be  tafted  at  the  end. 

5.  5.  Bettyer,  The  Plumber,  i.  21. 

taft  (taft),  n.  [See  taft,  «>.]  'bxplwrnbi/ng,  that 
modification  of  the  end  of  a  lead  pipe  by  which 
it  is  turned  sharply  outward  into  a  broad  flat 
rim. 

When  the  pipe  is  tafted  back  at  right  angles,  .  ,  .  the 
lower  pipe  is  liable  to  break  away  at  the  to^. 

S.  S.  Hellyer,  The  Plumber,  xl.  33. 

tagl  (tag),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  tagge;  <  Sw.  tagg, 
a  point ;  cf .  Icel.  tag,  a  willow-twig ;  cf .  LG. 
talclc  =  G.  zaelce,  point,  tooth ;  cf .  tocfei.  The 
Icel.  taug,  a  string,  cord,  is  not  related;  it  goes 
with  totoi,  tug.]  1.  A  point  of  metal  or  other 
hard  substance  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  string, 
lace,  ribbon,  strapj  or  the  like ;  an  aglet. 

For  no  cause,  gentlemen, 
Unless  it  be  tor  wearing  shoulder-points 
With  longer  taggs  than  his. 

Fletcher  (and  anotlierT),  Kice  Valour,  iii. 

An  ornamental  tag  of  pewter  .  .  .  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  leather  strap,  18/16  in.  in  width. 
Tram.  Hist.  Soc.  qf  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  N.  S.,  T.  197. 

2.  Hence,  any  pendant  or  appendage;  a  part  or 
piece  hanging  loosely  from  the  rest,  as  a  flap, 
string,  lock  of  hair,  tail,  or  other  appendage. 
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Such  as  yoa  see  now  and  then  have  a  Life  in  the  Intail 
ol:  a  great  Estate,  that  seem  to  have  come  into  the  World 
only  to  be  Tags  in  the  Pedigree  of  a  wealthy  House. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 

You  are  only  happy  when  you  can  spy  a  tag  or  a  tassel 
loose  to  turn  the  talk.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Hol1<,  x. 

Her  reddish-brown  hair,  which  giew  in  a  fringe  below 

her  crown,  was  plaited  into  small  tags  or  tails.     

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  137. 
Specifically — (a)  A  matted  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep;  a 
tag-lock.  See  tag^,  v.  t,  5.  (p)  The  tail  of  an  animal; 
also,  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

A  to<7  [of  a  salmon-fly]  may  be  of  ostrich  herl,  or  pig's 
or  seal's  wool,  or  floss.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  600. 

The  fox  meanwhile  .  .  .  gets  the  credit  of  being  a 
vixen ;  but  his  snowy  tag  has  only  to  be  seen  to  dispel 
that  notion.  TJie  Field,  Feb.  27, 1888,  p.  268. 

(c)  A  strip  of  leather,  parchment,  strong  paper,  or  the 
like,  loose  at  one  end,  and  secured  to  a  box,  bag,  or 
parcel,  to  receive  a  written  address  or  label,  (d)  Any- 
thing hanging  loosely  or  raggedly :  used  especially  in  con- 
tempt^  as  implying  ragged  or  slovenly  dress,  (e)  Some- 
thing added  or  tacked  on  to  the  close  of  a  composition 
or  aperformance ;  an  extrinsic  or  explanatory  supplement. 
In  this  use  the  envoy  of  a  poem,  the  moral  of  a  fable,  or 
the  appendix  (but  nat  properly  the  index)  to  a  book  is  a 
tag;  But  the  word  is  used  technically  of  a  closing  speech 
or  dialogue  supplementary  to  a  speech  in  a  play,  not  neces- 
sary to  its  completeness,  and  often  constituting  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  audience  for  applause. 

On  the  16th  of  May  death  came  upon  the  unconscious 
man  [Eean],  after  some  old  tag  of  Octavian  had  passed  his 
restless  lips,  of  "Farewell  Flo—  Floranthe !" 

Doran,  Annals  of  Stage  (Amer.  ed.  1865),  11.  413. 

At  the  end  [of  TJdall's  "Ralph  Roister  Doiater"]  all  the 
characters  peaceably  unite  in  speaking  a  tag  in  honour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.    A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram,  tit,  1. 142. 

We  know  the  tag  and  the  burden  and  the  weariness  of 
the  old  song.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  110. 

3.  Collectively,  the  rabble;  the  lowest  class  of 
people,  as  closing  the  line  of  social  rank,  and 
forming  as  it  were  a  string  or  tail :  most  com- 
monly in  the  phrases  tag  and  rag  and  rag-tag 
and  iobtail  or  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail.  See  rag- 
tag and  tag-rag. 

They  all  came  in,  both  tagge  and  ragge, 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
.    Will  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear.     Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  248. 
Stood  I  but  in  the  midst  of  my  followers,  I  might  say 
I  had  nothing  about  me  but  tagge  and  ragge. 

Beywood,  Boyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  14). 
They  all  went  down  into  the  dining-room,  where  it  was 
full  of  ta/g,  rag,  and  bobtail,  dancing,  singing,  and  drink- 
ing. Pepys,  Diary,  Maa'ch  6, 1660. 
Tag,  Bag,  ajid  BobtaU  are  capering  there, 
Worse  scene,  I  ween,  than  Bartlemy  Fair ! 

Bairhwm,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  109. 

4.  In  velvet-weaving,  a  wire  used  to  raise  the 
weft — Hag,  tag,  and  ragt.    See  hagS. 

tagi  (tag),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tagged,  ppr.  tag- 
ging.   [<iaffi,«.]   I.  irares.  1.  Tofumishwitha 
tag  of  any  kind;  fix  or  append  a  tag  or  tags  to. 
But  is  it  thus  you  English  Bards  compose? 
With  Runic  Lays  thus  tag  insipid  Prose? 

Prior,  To  Boileau  Despreaux  (1704). 
To  tag  all  his  stupid  observations  with  a  "Very  true." 
Goldsmtth,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxii. 
All  my  beard 
Was  tagg'd  with  icy  fringes. 

Tennyson,8t.  Simeon  Stylites. 

2.  To  mark  by  or  on  a  tag;  designate  or  direct 
by  means  of  a  marked  tag. 

Every  skein  is  tagged  with  the  firm  name. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  LVT.,  Dec,  Adv. 
Number  of  letters  for  New  York  delivery,  including 
sacks  tagged  "New  York  City." 

New  York  Evening  Post,  Jan.  10, 1891. 

3.  To  fasten  or  join  on  by  or  as  if  by  the  use 
of  tags;  tack  on,  especially  in  the  sense  of 
adding  something  superfluous  or  undesirable. 

Jo.  Dreyden,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate,  .  .  .  very  much  ad- 
mired him,  and  went  to  him  to  have  leave  to  putt  his 
Paradise  Lost  into  a  drama  in  rhyme.  Mr.  M&ton  re- 
ceived him  civilly,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him  leave 
to  tagge  his  verses.  Aubrey,  Lives  (John  Milton). 

He?    He  is  tagging  your  epitaph. 

Browmng,  Too  Late,  st.  8. 

The  purely  objective  style  of  the  old  chroniclers,  with 
their  tagging  on  of  one  fact  after  another,  without  show- 
ing the  logical  connection.  Eneyc.  Brit,  XXII.  359. 

4.  To  follow  closely  and  persistently;  dog  the 
steps  of:  as,  a  dog  tags  its  master.  [CoUoq.] 
— 5.  To  remove  tags  from  (sheep) — that  is,  to 
cut  off  clotted  tags  or  locks  of  wool  in  exposed 

E laces,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  sheep 
rom  winter  quarters.     See  tagging. 
II.  intrans.  1.   To  make  or  compose  tags; 
tack  things  or  ideas  together.     [Rare.] 
Compell'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rhymes. 

Swift,  Journal  of  Modern  Lady. 
2.  To  go  along  or  about  as  a  follower:  as,  to 
tag  after  a  person ;  to  tag  behind  a  procession. 
[CoUoq.] 
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tag2  (tag),  n.  [Formerly  also  tagg;  also  tig- 
tag  (appar.  a  varied  redupl.  of  tag)  or  simply 
tig;  origin  uncertain;  connection  with  togri 
(as  of  'a  game  in  which  one  player  follows  or 
tags  after  the  others')  is  not  clear;  and  con- 
nection with  L.  tangere  (•/  tag,  touch,  as  if 
'touching')  is  out  of  the  question.]  A  chil- 
dren's game  in  which  one  player  chases  the 
others  till  he  touches  or  hits  (tags)  one  of  them, 
who  then  takes  his  place  as  tagger.  The  latter 
is  commonly  designated  only  as  it,  as  in  the  expressions 
"I  will  be  it"  (at  the  beginning  of  the  game),  "^ou're  it" 
(to  one  who  has  been  touched). 

After  they  were  cloyed  with  hide-and-seek,  they  all 
played  tagg  tiU  they  were  well  warmed. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  v. 
Cross-tag,  a  variation  of  tag  in  which  any  one  of  the 
players  can  run  across  the  path  of  the  tagger,  who  must 
then  abandon  the  previous  pursuit  and  chase  the  crossing 
player  until  he  is  cauglit  or  until  another  player  crosses. 
(See  also squattag.) 

tag2  (tag),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tagged,  ppr.  tag- 
ging. [Cf .  tag^,  m.]  To  touch  or  hit,  as  in  the 
game  of  tag. 

tag3  (tag),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  teg;  origin  uncer- 
tain. Connection  with  stag,  steg,  can  hardly  be 
asserted.]    A  young  sheep  of  the  first  year. 

tag-alder  (tag'S,l"der),  n.  A  name  for  the  al- 
der in  the  Ifiiited  States,  referring  to  Alnus 
vncana  or  A.  serrulata  in  the  eastern  part,  and 
usually  to  A.  rubra  on  the  Pacific  coast.  [Col- 
loq.] 

tagasaste  (tag-a-sas'te),  n.  A  species  of  broom, 
Cytisus  prolifefus,  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Its 
leafy  branches  are  fed  to  cattle. 

tag-belt  (tag'belt),  n.    Same  as  tag-sore. 

tag-boat  (tag'bot),  n.   A  row-boat  towed  behind 
a  steamboat  or  a  small  sailing  vessel.    [Local, 
U.  S.] 
I  got  into  the  schooner's  tag-boat  quick,  I  tell  ye. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  107. 

tag-end  (tag'end),  n.    A  loose  or  unconnected 
end;  the  concluding  part.     [Colloq.] 
'She  heard  the  tag-end  of  the  conversation. 

E.  L.  Bynner,  Begum's  Daughter,  xix. 

Tagetes  (ta-je'tez),  n.  [KL.  (Tournefort,  1700 ; 
earlier  in  Fuchs,  1542),  orig.  name  of  T.  patula 
and  T.  erecta  among  herbalists ;  by  Fuchs  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Apuleius  for  a  kind  of 
tansy;  by  others  said,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  to  be  <  L.  Tages,  an  Etruscan  divinity, 
commonly  i-epresented  as  a  beautiful  youth.] 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  order  Hele- 
nioidex,  type  of  the  subtribe  Tagetinese.  it  is 
characterized  by  usually  radiate  flower-heads  with  a  pap- 
pus of  flve  or  six  awns,  and  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of 
equal  involucral  bracts  which  are  connate  into  a  more  or 
less  lobed  cup  or  cylinder,  and  are  dotted  with  oily  glands. 
There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  Am  erica  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Mexico.  They  are  smooth  erect  branching  or 
diffuse  herbs,  bearing  opposite  and  commonly  pinnately 
dissected  leaves,  and  yellow  or  orange  flower-heads,  which 
are  long-stalked,  large,  and  showy,  or  densely  corymbed 
and  smaller.  Many  species  have  an  offensive  odor ;  T. 
mierarMm  has  the  scent  of  anise.  The  two  most  com- 
monly cultivated  species,  T.  paivla,  the  French  marigold, 
and  T.  erecta,  the  African  marigold,  are  strong-scented 
annuals ;  the  latter,  the  African  tansy  or  fios  AphHcanus 
of  the  herbalists  (from  De  L'Obel,  1581),  now  occurs  nat- 
uralized in  China  and  India,  where  it  has  been  extensive- 
ly cultivated.  T.  tenvifolia  {T.  signata),  a  nearly  scent- 
less Peruvian  species,  is  valued  for  its  long-continued  flow- 
ering. T.  Ittdda,  a  Mexican  perenn^  cultivated  for  its 
numerous  small  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  approaches  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States,  and  two  species,  T. 
micrantha,  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  T.  Lemmoni, 
with  ornamental  flowers,  extend  into  Arizona. 

tag-fastener  (tag'fas"n6r),  n.  Any  device  for 
securing  a  tag  or  label  to  a  bale,  bag,  etc. ;  a 
tag-holder. 

taggt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tag^. 

tagged  (tagd),  a.    Furnished  with  a  tag  or  tags. 

The  pack  already  straining  at  his  [the  fox's]  well-tagged 

brush.  The  Field,  Jan.  2, 1886.    (Eneyc.  IHet.) 

tagger  (tag'6r),  «.  [<  tag^  +  -ej-i.]  1.  One 
who  tags  or  attaches  one  thing  to  another. —  2. 
That  which  is  joined  or  appended  to  anything; 
an  appendage. 

So  wild,  so  pointed,  and  so  staring. 
That  I  should  wrong  them  by  comparing 
Hedgehogs'  or  porcupines'  small  taggers 
To  their  more  dangerous  swords  and  daggers. 

Cotton,  To  J.  Bradshaw. 

3.  The  pursuer  in  the  game  of  tag. — 4.  A  de- 
vice for  removing  tag-locks  from  sheep. —  5. 
pi.  Very  thin  sheet-iron,  either  coated  or  not 
coated  with  tin.  The  latter  is  known  as  black  taggers; 
the  former  is  sometimes  called  simply  taggers,  and  some- 
times taggers  tin.  This  material  is  used  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  where  cheapness  is  desirable  and  strength  not 
essential. 

In  substance  they  [tin-plates]  differ  from  a  sheet  of 
taggers,  as  thin  as  paper  itself,  to  a  plate  of  ten  times  that 
thickness,  adapted  for  the  dish-covers  of  ordinary  use; 
in  toughness,  from  a  sheet  which  won't  bend  at  all  to  a 
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sheet  of  charcoal-iron,  which  is  equal  in  tenacity  to  lea- 
ther Itself.    Flower,  History  of  Tin  and  Tin  Plates,  p.  166. 

6.  A  sheet  of  tin-plate  of  less  than  the  standard' 
gage  or  size  of  the  box  or  lot  in  which  it  is 
packed;  a  light-weight  plate.  In  the  United 
States  such  sheets  are  more  commonly  called 
wasters. 

tagging  (tag'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tag^,  v.'] 
In  sheep-husbandry,  the  removal  of  clotted  or 
matted  looks  of  wool. 

Tagging  or  clatting  is  the  removal  of  such  wool  as  is 
liable  to  get  fouled  when  the  sheep  are  turned  on  to  the 
fresh  pastures.  New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  436. 

taghairm  (tag'erm),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  taghairm, 
an  echo,  a  mode  of  divination.]  A  mode  of 
divination  formerly  practised  among  the  Scot- 
tish Highlanders.  According  to  Scott,  a  person  wrap- 
ped in  a  fresh  bullock's  skin  was  left  lying  alone  beside 
a  waterfall,  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some 
other  wild  place.  Here  he  mediated  on  any  question 
proposed,  and  the  response  that  his  excited  imagination 
suggested  was  accepted  as  Inspired  by  the  spirits  who 
haunted  the  place. 

Last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afar. 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war- 

Seott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  4. 

tag-holder  (tag'hoFdfer),  n.    A  tag-fastener. 

tagllite  (tag'i-lit),  n.  [<  Tagil  (see  def.)  -I- 
-i«e2.]  ^  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper,  occiu-- 
ring  in  monocUnic  crystals,  or  more  commonly 
in  spheroidal  concretionary  forms,  of  a  bright- 
green  color.  It  is  found  incrusting  limonite  at 
Nizhne  Tagil  in  liie  Urals. 

taglet  (tag'let),  n.  [<  tag^  +  -let.'\  A  little 
tag. 

taglia  (tal'ya),  n.  [It.,  <  tagliare  =  F.  tailler, 
cut :  see  tail^.'i  A  particular  combination  of 
pulleys,  consisting  of  a  set  of  sheaves  in  a  fixed 
block  and  another  set  in  a  movable  block  to 
which  the  weight  is  attached,  with  a  single  rope 
passing  round  all  the  pulleys  and  fastened  by 
one  end  at  some  point  in  the  system. 

Tagliacotian  (tal-ya-ko'shian),  a.  See  Taliaco- 
tian. 

taglioni  (tal-yo'ni),  n.    [So  called  after  a  noted 
family  of  ballet-dancers  named  Taglioni.l    A 
kind  of  overcoat  formerly  in  use. 
His  taglwni  or  comfortable  greatcoat.  Scott. 

Taglioni  skirt,  the  skirt  of  a  dress  fashionable  about 
1835,  adapted  from  the  skirts  of  ballet-dancers:  it  con- 
sisted of  several  light  overskirts,  usually  of  different 
lengths. 
tag-lock  (tag'lok),  n.  A  matted  lock  of  wool 
on  a  sheep. 

If  they  cannot  devour  our  flesh,  they  will  pluck  our 
fleeces — leave  us  nothing  but  the  tag-locks,  poor  vicarage 
tithes.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  IL  115. 

tagma  (tag'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  T&yjia,  that 
which  has  been  ordered  or  arranged,  \  Toaamo, 
order,  arrange:  see  tactic.']  In  bot.,  a  general 
term  applied  by  Pf offer  to  all  the  various  theo- 
retical aggregates  of  chemical  molecules  out  of 
which  vegetable  structure  is  built  up,  thus  em- 
bracing under  one  head  the  pleon,  micella,  and 
miceUar  aggregate.  See  micella,  pleon^-,  syn- 
tagma. 

tag-machine  (tag'ma-shen"),  n.  A  machine  for 
making  tags  or  labels.  Some  forms  In  one  operation 
fold  over  the  material,  insert  a  tape  or  cord,  gum  the  fold 
over  upon  the  tape,  punch  the  eyelet-hole,  print  the  ad- 
dress, and  cut  the  tag  to  the  required  size. 

tag-needle  (tag'ne"dl),  n.  A  needle  for  at- 
taching tags  to  bales  or  parcels.  One  side  of  the 
eye  is  formed  by  an  elastic  piece,  which  may  be  made  to 
spring  open  by  forcibly  pulling  the  thread  backward. 

tag-rag  (tag'rag),  n.  [<  tag^  +  rag^.  Cf .  rag- 
tag."]  1.  A  fluttering  rag;  a  tatter  hanging  or 
flapping  from  a  garment.     [Eare.] 

Of  his  sentences  perhaps  not  more  than  nine-tenths, 
stand  straight  on  their  legs ;  the  remainder  are  in  quits 
angular  attitudes,  buttressed  up  by  props  (of  parentheses 
and  dashes),  and  ever  with  this  or  the  other  tag-rag  hang- 
mg  from  them.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  i.  4. 

2.  Same  as  rag-tag :  often  in  the  phrase  tag- 
rag  and  bobtail.    See  tag\  ».,  3. 

Gallants,  men  and  women, 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  1.  v. 
He  [WUliam  IV.]  lives  a  strange  life  at  Brighton,  with 
tagrag  and  bobtaU  about  him,  and  always  open  house. 

Gremlle,  Memoirs,  Jan.  19, 1831. 
tag-sore  (tag'sor),  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in 
which  the  tail  becomes  excoriated  and  sticks 
to  the  fleece  in  consequence  of  diarrhea.  Also 
called  tag-belt. 
tagster  (tag' st^r), «.  [<  tagri -^ -sfej-.]  A  scold; 
a  virago.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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tagtail  (tag'tal),  n.  1.  A  worm  with  a  tail  like 
a  tag. 

There  are  .  .  .  other  kinds  of  worms, ...  as  the  marsh- 
worm,  the  tagtail,  the  flag-worm. 

I.  WaMon,  C!omplete  Angler,  p.  131. 

2.  A  hanger-on;  a  parasite;  a  sycophant;  a 
dependent. 

taglia  (tag'wa),  n.  [Native  name  in  Panama.] 
The  ivory-palm,  Phytelephas  maerocarpa.  See 
ivory-nut,  and  cut  under  Phytelephas. 

taguan  (tag'wan),  TO.  [E.  Ind.]  1.  One  of  the 
large  Asiatic  and  East  Indian  flying-squirrels 
of  the  genus  Pteromys,  in  a  strict  sense,  as  P. 
petawista. —  2.  A  flying-phalanger  or  petau- 
rist.    See  out  under  Petawista. 

taguicati  (tag-i-ka'te),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The 
warree,  or  white-lipped  peccary,  Dicotyles  labi- 
atus.    See  tc^agu. 

tag-wool  (tag'wiU),  n.  The  long  wool  of  tags  or 
hogs  (young  sheep),  not  shorn  while  they  were 
lambs.    SalUwell. 

taha  (ta'ha),  n.  [African.]  1.  An  African 
weaver-bird  of  the  family  PtocestJas,  Pyromelana 
taha  (originally  Euplectes  taha  of  Sir  A.  Smith, 
then  Ploceus  taha  of  G.  E.  (Jray).  The  male  is 
mostly  jrellow  and  black,  and  4^  inches  long ;  the  lemale 
is  smaller,  and  quite  different  in  color.   This  bird  is  found 


Taha  f^Pyromelniia  iirJta), 

in  the  interior  of  southeastern  Africa.  Its  name  appears 
to  be  shared  by  some  other  weavers,  and  is  applied  by 
some  compilers  to  the  rufous-necked  weaver,  commonly 
called  HypAantomis  textor(a.  R.  Gray),  after  Ploceus  tex- 
tor  of  Vieillot,  1819,  though  its  onym  is  H.  cutyullatus,  after 
Oriolua  ffucuUatus  of  Fhilipp  Ludwig  Statins  Mtiller,  1776, 
as  first  indicated  by  John  Cassin  in  1864. 
2.  Icap.^  [NL.  (Eeichenbach,  1861).]  A  ge- 
nus of  such  weaver-birds,  not  difEerent  from 
Pyromelana. 

Tataitian  (ta-he'ti-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  TahiU  (see 
def.)  +  -ore.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  in- 
habiting Tahiti,  the  largest  of  the  Society  Isl- 
ands in  the  South  Pacmo,  now  belonging  to 
France.    Also  Otaheitan. 

II,  n.  One  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Tahiti, 
who  constitute  a  typical  branch  of  the  Polyne- 
sian race. 

Tahiti  chestnut.    See  chestnut. 
tahli(ta'li),  TO.    [Hind.]    A  Hiudu  ornament  of 
gold,  engraved  with  the  likeness  of  the  goddess 
Lakshmi,  and  suspended  by  a  consecrated  string 
of  many  fine  yellow  threads :  worn  by  the  wives 
of  Brahmans.    Also  tali. 
tahona  (ta-ho'na),  TO.     [Sp.,  a  mill,  esp.  one 
worked  by  a  horse  or  mule,  also  atahona,  <  Ar. 
tohona,  with  art.  at-tahona,  a  mill,  <  tahana, 
grind.]    In  western  United  States  mining  dis- 
tricts, a  crushing-mill  or  arrastre  turned  by  a 
horse  or  mule. 
tahr  (tar),  to.     See  thar'^. 
tai  (ti),m.  [Jap.]   The  Japanese  bream,  C%r^so- 
phrys  carMnalis,  or  Pagrus  eardinalis,  found  in 
or  at  the  mouths  of  Cmnese  and  Japanese  riv- 
ers, from  Puhkien  in  China  to  Saghalin.   it  is 
one  of  the  best  fishes  of  the  Japanese,  and  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful deep-red  to  a  brown-red  gold-color.   /.  I.  RHn,  Japan, 
p.  192. 

Taic  (ta'ik),  a.  and  to.  [<  Siamese  Thai,  Thai, 
Tai  (see  def.),  lit.  freemen.]  I,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Tai  (Thai,  T'hai),  the  principal 
race  of  people  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula, 
including  the  Siamese,  the  Shan  tribes,  the 
Laos,  etc. :  as,  the  Taic  dialects. 

II.  ti.  A  collective  name  for  the  group  of 
languages  or  dialects  spoken  by  the  Tai. 
taigle  (ta'gl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  taigled,  ppr. 
taigling.  CAppar.  a  So.  var.  of  "taggle,  freq. 
of  togfl.]  I,  trans.  To  entangle ;  impede ;  hin- 
der; hence,  to  fatigue;  weary.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

II,  intrans.  To  tarry:  delay;  loiter;  procras- 
tinate.   Jamieson.    [Scotoh.] 
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taigna,  tainha  (tl'nya),  to.  [Braz.]  A  Brazilian 
fish  from  whose  roe  a  kind  of  caviar  is  made. 

taikun,  to.    See  tycoon. 

taili  (tai),  TO.  [<  ME.  tail,  tayl,  teil,  <  AS.  tse- 
gel,  tsegl  =  OHG.  eagal,  eagil.  MHGr.  zagel, 
mail,  zeil,  tail,  also  sting,  G.  dial,  zagel,  oontr. 
zal,  tail,  =  Icel.  tagl  =  8w.  tagel,  hair  of  the 
tail,  =  Goth,  tagl,  hair;  origin  uncertain.]  1. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  an  animal,  in  any 
way  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  body; 
the  hind  end  or  hinder  part  of  the  body,  op- 
posite the  head;  especially,  the  coccygeal  re- 
gion or  caudal  appendage,  when  prolonged  be- 
yond the  rest  of  the  body.  More  particularly— (a) 
In  mammals  generally,  the  cauda,  which  may  be  a  mere 
stump,  or  a  slender  appendage  longer  than  the  rest  of 
the  body.  It  consists  of  an  indefinitely  numerous  series 
of  coccygeal  vertebrae  with  usually  elongated  bodies  and 
reduced  or  aborted  processes  or  neural  canal,  covered 
with  flesh,  etc.,  and  enveloped  in  integument  frequently 
hairy,  like  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  vertebrae  resemble 
the  joints  or  phalanges  of  a  finger,  and  the  whole  organ  is 
usually  flexible,  and  may  be  prehensile,  like  a  hand.  In 
mammals  without  hind  limbs,  as  cetaceans,  the  tail  is  the 
small  or  tapering  bind  part  of  the  body  ending  in  the 
flukes,  or  llie  flukes  themselves.  (&)  In  birds,  the  tail- 
feathers  collectively,  (c)  In  reptiles,  the  prolongation  of 
the  body  behind  the  anus,  of  whatever  character.  In  rep- 
tiles with  legs,  as  crocodiles,  turtles,  most  lizards,  and 
nearly  all  batrachians,  the  tail  obviously  corresponds  to 
the  part  so  named  in  mammals ;  it  is  often  extremely  long, 
slender,  flexible  and  lash-like,  and  generally  fragile.  It 
may  be  sometimes  replaced  by  a  new  growth  when  broken 
oS.  In  serpents  and  other  limbless  reptiles  the  tail  is 
marked  by  the  position  of  the  anus  as  indicating  the  end 
of  the  body-cavity ;  it  is  solid  and  muscular,  and  often 
differently  scaled  from  the  parts  in  advance  of  it.  (d)  In 
fishes  (as  in  cetaceans,  above),  the  tail  is  the  postabdomi- 
nal  part  of  the  body,  behind  the  anus,  usually  tapering  and 
ending  in  the  caudal  fin ;  also,  this  fin  itself  in  some  cases. 
In  such  Ssh-like  vertebrates  as  the  rays,  the  tail  is  often 
a  long,  slender,  whip-like  appendage,  well  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  See  cuts  under  fish  and  diphy- 
cercai.  (e)  In  crustaceans,  the  abdomen  or  abdominal 
region,  with  its  appendages ;  the  part  of  the  body  which 
succeeds  the  cephalothorax ;  the  urosome.  It  is  usually 
conspicuous,  and  may  be  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  well  marked  in  the  macrurous  or  long-tailed 
crustaceans,  as  lobsters,  prawns,  shrimps,  crawfish,  etc., 
consisting  of  a  series  of  flexible  segments  with  appendages 
in  the  form  of  swimmerets,  a  rhipidura,  a  telson,  etc.  In 
the  short-tailed  or  brachyurous  crustaceans,  as  crabs,  the 
tail  is  reduced  and  folded  closely  under  the  body,  forming 
the  apron.  (/)  In  insects,  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  in  any 
way  distinguished ;  the  pygidium  ;  the  claspers ;  the  ovi- 
positor, etc. ;  as,  the  bee  carries  a  sting  in  its  tail,  (g)  In 
many  arachnidans,  as  scorpions,  a  well-marked  abdominal 
or  postabdominal  region  of  thebody,  behind  the  thorax :  its 
character  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tail  of  a  crustacean,  (h) 
In  worms,  etc.,  the  tail-end,  or  any  part  of  the  body  away 
from  the  head.  It  is  sometimes  well  marked,  as  In  Cepha- 
lotranchia.  Compare  ta^-tojl,  1.  (i)  The  buttocks.  [Low.] 
2.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  a  horsetail,  or  one  of 
two  or  three  horsetails,  formerly  borne  as  a' 
standard  of  relative  rank  before  pashas,  who 
were  accordingly  distinguished  as  pashas  (or 
bashaws)  of  one,  two,  or  three  tails. — 3.  A  tail- 
like appendage  or  continuation ;  any  terminal 
attachment  to  or  prolonged  part  of  an  object 
comparable  to  the  tail  of  an  animal:  as,  the 
tail  of  a  kite,  or  of  the  letter  y  ;  the  tail  of  a 
coat  (a  eoai-tail),  or  (colloquially)  of  a  woman's 
long  dress. 

The  tails  of  certain  letters  are  curved,  the  curve  being 
represented  on  the  refractory  terra  cotta  by  two  scratches, 
which  together  form  an  angle.  Science,  XVT.  172. 

He  crossed  the  room,  stepping  over  the  tails  of  gowns, 
and  stood  before  his  old  friend. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  128. 

Specifically —(a)  In  anat. :  (1)  The  slenderest  or  most  mov- 
able part  of  a  muscle,  or  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  that  is 
attached  to  the  part  especially  moved  when  the  muscle 
acts ;  the  insertion,  opposite  the  origin  or  head.  (2)  The 
outer  corner  of  the  eye ;  the  exterior  canthus :  more  fully 
called  tatt  of  the  eye.  (h)  In  ervtam. ,  one  of  the  long  slender 
prolongations  backward  of  the  wings,  as  of  a  butterfly  or 
moth :  more  fully  called  tail  of  the  wing.  See  cut  under 
Papilio.  (c)  Some  elongated  flexible  part  or  appendage, 
as  a  proboscis  or  footstalk.  (c[)  In  astron.,  the  luminous 
train,  often  of  enormous  length,  extending  from  the  head 
of  a  comet  in  a  direction  nearly  oi>posite  to  that  of  the 
sun.  («)  In  bot,  any  slender  terminal  prolongation,  as 
the  appendage  to  the  seeds  of  Clemaiis,  Junius,  etc.,  or 
the  linear  extension  from  the  base  of  the  anther-lobes  in 
many  Oompositse.  Said  also  sometimes  of  a  petiole  or 
peduncle.  (/)  In  muMcal  notation,  same  as  etemi,  6.  (g) 
Navt.,  a  rope  spliced  round  a  block  so  as  to  leave  a  long 
end  by  which  the  block  may  be  attached  to  any  object. 
See  taU-block. 

4.  Something  formed  like  a  tail;  an  arrange- 
ment of  objects  or  persons  extending,  or  im- 
agined to  extend,  as  a  tail  or  train.  Speciflcally 
— (a)  A  long  curl,  braid,  or  gathering  of  hair :  also  called  a 
cue  or  queue,  or  a  p^tail,  when  hanging  down  behind  in 
a  single  strand. 

I  noticed  half  a  dozen  groups  of  slender  damsels  with 
short  frocks  and  long  tails,  who  may  grow  up  to  be  the 
belles  of  the  next  generation. 

Congregationalist,  Aug.  4, 1887. 

(6)  A  line  of  persons  awaiting  their  turns,  as  at  a  ticke<> 
office  or  a  bank ;  a  cue.  (c)  A  train  of  followers  or  atten- 
dants; a  body  of  persons  holding  rank  after  some  chief  or 
leader ;  the  following  of  a  chief  or  commander. 
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Ich  haue  no  tome  to  telle  the  taU  that  hem  folweth, 
Of  many  manere  men  for  Medes  sake  sent  after. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  196- 

Why  should  her  worship  lack 
Her  tail  of  maids,  more  than  you  do  of  men  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1. 
"  Ah  I  .  .  .  if  you  Saxon  Duinh^-wassel  (English  gentle- 
man) saw  but  the  Chief  with  his  tail  on  ! "  "  With  his  tail 
on?"  echoed  Edward,  in  some  surprise.  "Yes  —  that  is, 
with  all  his  usual  followers  when  he  visits  those  of  the 
same  rank."  Scott,  Waverley,  xvi. 

5.  The  hinder,  bottom,  or  concluding  part  of 
anything,  in  space  or  in  time ;  the  part  or  sec- 
tion opposed  to  the  head,  mass,  or  beginning; 
the  termination  or  extremity;  the  back;  the 
rear;  the  conclusion. 

Beches  and  brode  okes  were  blowen  to  the  grounde, 
Torned  vpward  her  [their]  tailles  in  tokenynge  of  drede. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  19. 
And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail. 

Deut.  xxviii.  13. 
Men  that  dig, 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart's  tail, 
Double  our  comforts.    Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  IL 1. 
In  the  tayle  of  a  Hericano  wee  were  separated  from  the 
Admirall.       Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  235. 
Hee  comes,  and  with  a  great  trayne  at  his  tayle. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  32. 
Speciflcally— (a)  Of  a  coin,  the  reverse,  or  the  side  oppo- 
site that  bearing  the  head  or  efflgy,  as  in  the  expression 
head  or  tail,  or  heads  and  tails,  with  reference  to  the  side 
that  may  turn  in  the  tossing  or  twirling  of  coins  as  a  game. 
Compare  cross  and  pile,  under  eross^.  (6)  Of  a  roofing-slate 
or  -tile,  or  the  like,  the  lower  or  exposed  part,  (c)  Of  a 
projecting  stone  or  brick  built  into  a  wall,  the  inner  or 
covered  end.  Also  called  tailing,  (d)  pi.  That  which 
is  left  of  a  mass  of  material  after  treatment,  as  by  distil- 
lation or  trituration  and  decantatiou ;  a  residuum ;  tail- 
ings. 

The  tmls  or  faints,  as  well  as  the  still  less  volatile  or 

ordinary  fusel  oil,  are  mixtures  of  several  alcohols  and 

fatty  acid  ethers.  Sdenee,  XVI.  129. 

The  presence  in  it  [mercury]  of  the  minutest  trace  of 

lead  or  tin  causes  it  to  "  draw  tails." 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  32. 
(e)  In  swrg.,  a  part  of  an  incision  at  its  beginning  or  end 
which  does  not  go  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skin,  and  is  more  painful  than  a  complete  incision.  Also 
called  taiMng. 

6.  pi.  A  coat  with  tails.  See  tail-coat.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

Once  a  boy  [at  Harrow  School  in  England]  has  reached 
the  modern  remove,  he  puts  on  his  tails,  or  tailed  coat. 

St.  Nicholas,  XIV.  406. 

7.  In  hoohbiMding,  the  bottom  or  lower  edge  of 
a  book.  The  term  is  applied  both  to  the  paper 
of  the  text  and  to  the  cover  of  the  book. — 8. 
The  handle  of  some  kinds  of  rake,  as  of  those 
used  for  oystering,  etc. — 9.  In  mining,  the  poor 
part,  or  that  part  deposited  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  trough  in  which  tin  ore  settles  as  it  flows 
from  the  stamps,  according  to  the  mode  of 
ore-dressing  employed  in  some  Cornish  mines. 
The  middle  part  is  called  the  craze,  and  the  upper  the 
head;  each  of  these  divisions  is  concentrated  separately 
in  a  round  buddle,  and  then  flnished  off  in  the  keeves. 
This  method  is  adopted  in  certain  mines  where  the  rock 
has  to  be  stamped  very  fine  because  the  ore  is  dissemi- 
nated through  it  in  very  minute  particles.— Cow'S-taiL 
the  end  of  a  rope  not  properly  whipped  or  knotted,  and 
hence  frayed  out  and  hanging  in  slu'eds :  as,  to  be  hang- 
ing mcow^-tails  (said  of  a  poorly  managed  ship). —  Grag- 
and-tail,  in  geol.  See  crag^.— Cut  and  long  tailt.  See 
cttt.— Dragon's  head  and  tail  See  dragon — In  tail 
oft,  close  upon ;  right  after ;  immediately  succeeding. 

Meanwhile  the  skies  'gan  thunder,  and  in  tail 
Of  that  fell  pouring  storms  of  sleet  and  hail. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Neither  head  nor  tail  See  Aeatf.- TaU  margin.  See 
margin,  1. — TaU  Of  a  lock,  on  a  canal,  the  lower  end,  or 
entrance  into  the  lower  pond. — TaU  Of  a  Stream,  a 
quiet  part,  where  smooth  water  succeeds  a  swift  or  tur- 
bulent flow. 

He  has  ta'en  the  ford  at  that  stream  tail; 
I  wot  he  swam  both  strong  and  steady. 

Annan  Water  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  189). 
In  the  tail  of  a  swift  stream,  where  it  broadens  out  be- 
fore another  white  rapid,  you  hook  a  fish. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  341. 
Tail  of  the  eye.   See  def.  3  (a)  (2). 
Miss  Lucy  noticed  this  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye. 

C.  Meade,  Love  me  Little,  xiv. 
TaU  of  the  pancreas,  the  end  of  the  pancreas  toward 
the  spleen.— Tail  of  the  trenches,  in  fort.,  the  post 
where  the  besiegers  begin  to  break  ground  and  cover  them- 
selves from  the  fire  of  the  defenders  of  the  place  in  ad- 
vancing the  lines  of  approach. — Tail  Of  the  wing.  See 
def.  3  (6).— To  nick  a  horse's  tail.  See  «ic«:i.— Top 
and  taU.  See  topi.— Top  over  tailt.  See  topi.— To 
put,  cast,  or  lay  salt  on  the  tail  of.  See  salti.—To 
turn  tail,  to  turn  the  back ;  wheel  about,  as  in  aversion 
or  fright ;  hence,  to  run  away ;  flee ;  shirk  an  encounter. 

Would  she  turn  taU  to  the  heron,  and  fly  quite  out  an- 
other way ;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a  higher  pitch. 

Sir  P.  Sidney.    (Latham.y 

Our  Sire  (O  too  too  proudly-base) 

Tum'd  tail  to  God,  and  to  the  Fiend  his  face. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  li..  The  Furies. 

To  twist  the  lion's  tail,  to  do  or  say  something  intended 

to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  government  or  people  of 


tail 

Bngland  (the  allusion  being  to  the  lion  in  the  English  na- 
tional coat  of  anns),  and  thereby  to  please  the  enemies  of 
that  country.  [Humorous  slang.]— With  the  tail  be- 
tween the  legs,  having  the  tail  closely  incurved  between 
the  legs,  as  a  dog  in  terror  or  dejection ;  hence,  with  a 
cowed  or  abject  air  or  look,  like  that  of  a  beaten  cur; 
having  a  humiliated  appearance.    [Colloq.] 

With  the  other  dogs  Zed  and  Toad  come,  and  very  much 
as  if  vMh  th&it  taUsoelAmen  their  legs. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  264. 

taili  (tal),  D.  [<teJP-,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fur- 
nish with  a  tail  or  form  with  a  tail,  or  anjrthing 
called  a  tail;  fix  a  tail  to:  as,  to  tail  a  kite  or  a 
salmon-fly. 

Apes  and  Japes,  and  marmusets  tayled. 

HaMuyt's  Foj/ffifl'es,  1. 193. 

A  perfect  distinction  closes  a  perfect  sense,  and  is 
marked  with  a  round  punct,  thus  .  or  a  tailed  punct, 
thus?  A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

A  double  shackle  is  fixed,  and  each  side  is  first  tailed— 
that  is  to  say,  a  wire  is  passed  round  the  porcelain  and 
bound  in  the  ordinary  way,  leaving  one  end  projecting  to 
a  distance  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet. 

Preece  and,  Sivewright,  Telegraphy,  p.  224. 

2.  To  join  or  connect  as  a  tail;  fix  in  a  line  or 
in  continuation. 

Each  new  row  of  houses  taMed  on  its  drains  to  those  of 
its  neighbours. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  n.  181. 

3.  To  remove  the  tail  or  end  of;  free  from  any 
projection:  as,  to  toiZ  gooseberries.  [Colloq.] 
— 4.  To  pnll  by  the  tail.     [Humorous.] 

The  conqu'ring  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
First  Irulla  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  taU'd, 
Until  their  mastiSes  loos'd  their  hold. 

S.  Butter,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  134. 

5.  In  Australia,  to  herd  or  take  care  of,  as 
sheep  or  cattle. 

Desmard  was  allowed  to  gain  experience  by  tailing  (herd- 
ing) those  already  brought  in. 

A.  C.  Qrant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  11. 115. 

To  Btave  and  tail.  See  stave.— To  tail  in,  in  carp.,  to 
fasten  by  one  end  into  a  wall  or  any  support :  as,  to  taU  in 
a  timber. 

II,  intrans.  To  extend,  move,  pass,  or  form 
a  line  or  continuation  in  some  way  suggestive 
of  a  tail  in  any  sense :  used  In  certain  phrases 

descriptive  of  particular  kinds  of  action To 

tail  after,  to  follow  closely  upon  the  heels  of ;  tag ;  tail. 
— To  taU  away,  to  move,  stray,  or  fall  behind  in  a  scat- 
tering line ;  draw  or  be  drawn  out  in  a  line,  like  men  or 
dogs  in  a  hunt. 

They  were,  however,  tailing  away  fast,  as  we  afterwards 
discovered.  W.  H.  RuesM,  Diary  in  India,  II.  369. 

To  tail  off.    (a)  Same  as  to  tail  away.    (6)  To  wind  up. 
(Colloq.] 
The  soft-hearted  S\aw\>oy  tailed  o/at  this  juncture  into 
.  a  deplorable  howl. 

Sickens,  Oicket  on  the  Hearth,  iii. 

(e)  To  stop,  as  drinking,  gradually;  end  by  easy  stages; 
taper  off.  [Colloq.]  —  To  tail  on,  to  join  in  a  line ;  form 
a  tail  or  cue  for  some  purpose. 

All  hands  tailing  on,  we  ran  it  [a  boom]  through  the  bow- 
sprit cap.  W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  xiv. 

To  tail  up  and  down  the  stream,  to  tall  to  the.  tide 
(rumt.),  to  swing  up  and  down  with  the  tide :  said  of  a 
ship  at  anchor  in  a  river  or  tideway. 
tail^  (tal),  n.  and  a.  [Also,  in  Sc,  with  the  orig. 
final  syllable  preserved,  tmlye,  tailzie,  etc.;  < 
ME.  taile,  tayle,  taiUe,<  OF.  taille,  a  cut,  sUt,  jag, 
shred,  size,  stature,  also  a  tax,  tribute,  etc.,  P. 
taille,  a  cut,  cutting,  hewing,  etc.  (inmost  of  the 
senses  of  OF.,  and  others),  =  Pr.  tdlha  =  Sp. 
taja,  talla,  tala  =  Pg.  tola,  talha  =  It.  taglia,  a 
cut,  cutting,  etc. ,  <  L.  talea,  a  slender  stick,  rod, 
staff,  bar,  in  agriculture  a  cutting,  set,  layer  for 
planting,  scion,  twig.  Hence  also  ult.  talJy^  (a 
doublet  of  tail'^),  taiP,  v.,  tailor,  detail,  entail, 
retail^,  intaglio,  etc.  The  Eom.  noun,  though 
in  form  from  the  L.  noun,  is  in  most  senses 
from  the  verb  derived  from  the  L.  noun.]  I. 
n.  If.  Something  cut  or  carved;  speoifloally,  a 
tally.    See  talVy^. 

And  with  Lumbardes  lettres  I  ladde  golde  to  Home, 
And  toke  it  by  taille  here  and  tolde  hem  there  lasse. 

Piers  Ploumtan  (B),  v.  252. 

Hit  is  skorid  here  on  a  tayle. 
Have  brok  hit  wel  withowt  fayle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53.    (.HaUiwell.) 

2t.  A  reckoning;  count;  amount;  tally. 
Breketh  vp  my  berne-dore  and  bereth  awei  my  whete, 
And  taketh  me  bote  a  tayle  of  ten  quarter  oten. 

Piers  Plovmum  (A),  iv.  46. 

Whether  that  he  payde  or  took  by  imMe, 
Algate  he  wayted  so  in  his  achat 
That  he  was  ay  hiforn  and  in  good  stat. 

Chatieer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  670. 

3.  In  law,  a  setting  off  or  limitation  of  owner- 
ship ;  a  state  of  entailment. 

As  if  the  Rain-bow  were  in  TaU 

Settled  on  him  [a  Chameleon]  and  his  Heirs  Male. 

Prior,  The  Chameleon. 
4t.  An  entail. 
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He  seith  to  me  he  is  the  last  in  the  tayle  of  his  lyfiode, 
the  qweche  is  CCCL.  marke  and  better. 

Fasten  Letters,  I.  89. 

Estate  in  tail.  See  estate.— General  tail,  in  law,  an 
estate  tail  limited  to  the  issue  of  a  particular  person,  but 
not  to  that  of  a  particular  couple ;  an  estate  tail  general 
(which  see,  under  estate).- Special  tail,  title  resulting 
from  a  gift  restrained  to  certain  heirs  of  the  donee's  body, 
and  not  descending  to  the  heirs  in  general. 

II.  a.  In  law,  being  in  tail;  set  apart,  as  an 
estate  limited  to  a  particular  line  of  descent. — 
Estate  tail  female,  estate  tail  general,  etc.  See  estate. 

Fee  tail.    Seefte^. 

tail3  (tal),  V.  t.  '[<  ME.'  tailen,  taylen,  toMlen, 
tailgen,  <  OF.  tailler,  F.  tailler  =  It.  Ugliare,  < 
ML.  talea/re,  also  (after  Kom.)  talare,  cut  off,  cut 
(timber),  <  L.  talea,  a  cutting:  see  tail^, ».]  1. 
To  out  or  carve ;  carve  out. — 3t.  To  mark  on  a 
tally;  set  down. 

gif  1  bigge  and  borwe  it  but  3if  it  be  ytaUled, 
I  forgete  it  as  jerne,  and  jif  men  me  it  axe, 
Sixe  sithes  or  seuene  I  forsake  it  with  othes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  429. 

3.  To  cut  off  or  limit  as  a  settled  possession; 
entail;  encumber  or  limit,  as  by  an  entail. 

If  buy  persone  make  ony  compleynt  to  myn  executores 
that  I  have  purchasyd  ony  taylid  londes  be  this  my  will 
ordeynidtobesold, .  .  .  thanne  I  will  that  the  right  heyrls 
purchase  as  be  such  taylid  londes,  if  ony  be  in  my  posses- 
sion or  in  my  fefleez  handes.  Paston  Letters,  I.  452. 

Nevertheless  his  bond  of  two  thousand  pounds  where- 
with he  was  tailed  continued  uncancelled,  and  was  called 
on  the  next  Parliament.  PvMer.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

tallage,  tallage  (ta'laj,  tal'aj),  n.  [Also  tail- 
lage,  taUage,  talliage;  <.  ME.  tailage,  taylage,  tail- 
lage,  talage,<  OF.  taillage,<  tailler,  cut:  see  tail^, 
n.2  A  part  cut  off  or  taken  away;  especially, 
a  share  of  a  man's  substance  paid  as  tribute; 
hence,  tribute;  toll;  tax;  specifically,  a  com- 
pulsory aid  levied  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  kings  upon  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  crown  and  aU  royal  towns.  Tailage  was 
abolished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  See  aid, 
n.,  3. 

No  pryde,  non  envye,  non  avaryoe. 
No  lord,  no  taylage  by  no  tyrannye. 

Clmueer,  Former  Age,  1.  64. 

As  wyde  as  the  worlde  is  wonyeth  there  none 
But  vnder  tribut  and  taUlage  as  tykes  and  cherles. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  37. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  1304,  Edward  ordered  a  taUage 
to  be  collected  from  his  cities,  boroughs,  and  lands  in  de- 
mesne, assessed,  according  to  the  historian,  at  a  sixth  of 
moveables.  Stvbbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  275. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  danegeld,  in  1163,  the 
auxilium  [or  aid]  was  enforced  as  a  frequent  tax  from  all 
the  tenants,  rural  and  urban  alike ;  and  these  compulsory 
auxilia  from  all  the  tenants  [of  the  royal  demesne]  are  usu- 
ally termed  Tallages.    S.  Dmuell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  42. 

Statute  concemiog  tailage  {de  tallagio  non  eoneedendo), 
an  English  statute  or  ordinance,  probably  of  1297,  declar- 
ing that  tailage  should  not  be  raised  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  nor  goods  taken  by  the  king's  officers  for 
purveyance  without  the  owner's  assent,  and  creating  simi- 
lar restrictions.— Tallage  of  groats,  a  tax  of  4(2.  (a  groat) 
on  the  goods  of  every  person,  except  infants  not  over  14 
and  beggars,  granted  to  the  king  by  Parliament  in  1377 : 
said  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a  poll-tax. 
tallage,  tallage  (ta'laj,  tal'aj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  tailaged,  tallaged,  ppr.  toMaging,  taUaging. 
[<  tailage,  tallage,  m.]  To  lay  an  impost  on; 
levy  tailage  upon ;  tax. 

In  the  year  1332,  the  year  that  witnessed  Edward's  un- 
successful attempt  to  tallage  demesne,  he  issued  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  collection  of  a  subsidy  on  the  wool  of  deni- 
zens. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  277. 

When  scutage  was  paid  by  the  military  tenants,  the 
king  tallaged  ...  his  urban  and  rural  non-military  ten- 
ants, or  in  other  words  the  towns,  most  of  which  were 
built  upon  royal  demesne,  and  the  tenants  of  the  demesne 
outside  towns,  requiring  them  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  on  hand. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  74. 

tailageability,  tallageability  (ta*laj-,  tal'''aj- 
a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  tailage  +  -able  +  -%.]  Capa- 
city or  fitness  for  being  tailaged.     [Rare.] 

These  lists  served  to  give  the  King  a  clue  as  to  the  tal- 
lageabHtty  of  the  Jews. 

New  York  Nation,  May  31, 1888,  p.  443. 

tailagert,  tallagert  (ta'laj-6r,  tal'aj-6r),  n. 
[ME.  tamager,  taylagier,  <  OP.  taMlagier,  <  tail- 
lage :  see  tailage.^    A  collector  of  taxes. 
Taylagiers  and  these  monyours. 

Rmn.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6811. 

tail-bay  (tal'ba),  n.  1.  In  a  canal-lock,  the 
space  between  the  tail-gates  and  the  lower 
pond.  -E.  S.  Knight.— Z.  In  a  framed  fioor,  one 
of  the  spaces  between  a  girder  and  the  wall. 

tail-block  (tal'blok),  n.  Naut.,  a  single  block 
having  a  short  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it  by 
which  it  may  be  fastened  to  any  object  at 
pleasure.    See  cut  under  Stocfci,  11. 

tail-board  (tal'bord),  n.  1.  The  board  at  the 
hinder  end  of  a  cart  or  wagon,' which  can  be 
removed  or  let  down  for  convenience  in  unload- 


tail-feather 

ing. —  3.  In  a  ship,  the  carved  work  between  the 
cheekSjfastenedtotheknee  of  the  head.  Totten. 

tail-bone  (tal'bon),  ».  1.  The  coccyx,  or  os 
coceygis,  when  its  elements  are  ankylosed  in 
one  bone,  as  in  man. — 2.  A  caudal  or  coccygeal 
vertebra,  when  there  are  several,  free  and  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  They  range  in  number  from 
three  or  lour  (in  the  gorilla  and  man)  to  a  hundred  or 
more,  and  when  numerous  very  commonly  resemble  the 
joints  or  phalanges  of  a  finger  or  toe.  See  cuts  under 
Oatarrhina  and  pygostyle. 

tail-coat  (tark6t)_,  n.  A  coat  with  tails;  spe- 
cifically, a  coat  with  a  divided  skirt  out  away 
in  front,  like  a  dress-coat,  or  the  so-called  swal- 
low-tailed coat. 

tail-corn  (tal'kdm),  n.  Kernels  of  wheat  which 
require  to  be  separated  from  the  mass  as  unfit 
for  market,  but  are  available  for  home  use. 
Salliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

tail-coverts  (tal'kuv'^rts),  n.  pi.  The  feathers 
overlying  or  imderlying  therectriees  of  a  bird's 
tail ;  the  teetrices  of  the  taU ;  the  (jalypteria. 
These  coverts  are  divided  into  superior  and  inferior,  or 
upper  and  under  coverts.  They  are  commonly  short, 
covering  only  the  bases  of  the  rectrioes,  but  sometimes 
extend  far  beyond  them  ;  the  gorgeous  train  of  the  pea- 
cock, for  example,  consists  of  teetrices,  not  rectrices,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  beautiful  train  of  the  paradise 
trogon.  The  ornamental  feathers  called  marabou-feathers 
are  the  under  tail-coverts  of  a  species  of  stork,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  storks  these  coverts  simulate  rectrices.  See 
diagram  under  birdl,  and  cuts  under  peafowl,  Pelargonwr- 
phse,  Tmniopygia,  and  trogon. 

tail-crab  (tal'krab),  n.  In  mining,  a  crab  for 
overhauling  and  belaying  the  tail-rope,  or  rope 
used  in  moving  the  pumping-gear  in  a  shaft. 

tail-drain  (tal'dran),  n.  A  drain  forming  a  re- 
ceptacle for  all  the  water  that  runs  out  of  the 
other  drains  of  a  field  or  meadow. 

tailed^  (tald),  a.  [<  ME.  tailed,  getailed;  <  iail^ 
+ -ed2.]  1.  Having  a  tail;  caudate;  appen- 
daged;  urodele;  maerurous:  as,  the  tailed  hsr 
tracMans ;  the  tailed  wings  of  a  butterfiy. 

Snouted  and  toMed  like  a  boar,  footed  like  a  goat. 

Grew. 

2.  In  lot.,  provided  with  a  slender  or  tail-like 
appendage  of  any  kind:  as,  tailed  anthers. — 3. 
Formed  like  or  into  a  tail ;  shaped  as  a  tail :  as, 
iaJM appendages ;  arat-toiMfile. — 4.  Infter., 
having  a  tail,  as  a  beast  or  bird  used  as  a  bear- 
ing: used  only  when  the  tail  is  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  rest:  as,  a  lion  sable,  tailed 
gules.  Also  queued.  [Rare.]- Tailed  ampWh- 
ians,  the  Urod^a.— Tailed  rime.  Same  as  camdate  rime. 
See  rime. — Tailed  wasps,  the  Siricidx  or  Uroceridx. — 
Tailed  worm,  a  gephyrean  of  the  family  Priapulida:  so 
called  from  the  filiform  caudal  appendage. 

tailed^  (tald),  a.     [<  MB.  tailed;  <  tail^  +  -edK] 

Subject  to  tail ;  entailed. 
tail-end  (tal'end),  n.    1.  The  hind  part  or  end 

of  an  animal,  opposite  the  head;  the  tail:  as, 

the  tail-end  of  a  worm. — 2.  The  tip  of  the  tail; 

the  tag:  as,  the  tail-end  of  the  fox  is  white. — 

3.  The  end,  finish,  or  termination ;  the  fag-end ; 
tailings :  as,  the  tail-end  of  an  entertainment, 
of  a  procession,  or  of  a  storm.     [CoUoq.] 

The  tail-end  of  a  shower  caught  us. 

W.  Black,  Phaeton,  xxii. 

A  dray  with  low  wheels  and  broad  axle,  surmounted  by 

a  box  open  at  the  tail-end.     L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  208. 

4.  pi.  Inferior  com  separated  from  grain  of  a 
superior  quality.    Compare  tailing^,  3. 

Everybody  'ud  be  wanting  bread  made  o'  tail-ends. 

Qearge  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  vi. 

tail-feather  {tSX'tf)<s-a''kv),  n.  One  of  the  fea- 
thers of  a  bird's  tail;  specifically,  the  rectrices, 
or  rudder-feathers,  usually  stiff  pennaceons  fea- 
thers, always  devoid  of  a  hyporachis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  teetrices  or  tail-coverts.  Tail- 
feathers,  like  fiight-f  eathers,  have  for  the  most  part  a  wide 
Inner  and  narrow  outer  vane,  and  when  the  tail  is  closed 
or  folded  they  overlie  one  another  alternately  from  side 
to  side.  The  two  middle  feathers,  whose  webs  are  more 
nearly  equal,  and  which  overlie  all  the  rest,  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  deck-feathers.  Tail-feathers  are  al- 
ways paired,  and  hence  of  an  even  number.  The  number 
prevailing  among  birds  is  12 ;  this  is  characteristic,  hav- 
ing few  exceptions  among  all  Passeres,  whether  oscine 
or  clamatorial,  and  among  many  other  birds,  as  birds  of 
prey.  In  picarian  birds  10  is  the  rule,  though  many  have 
12,  and  a  few  only  8;  woodpeckers  have  12,  though  appa- 
rently 10,  one  pair  being  rudimentary.  In  pigeons  the 
rule  is  12  or  14 ;  sometimes  there  are  16  or  20.  In  gallina- 
ceous birds  the  numbers  run  from  12  to  18  or  20.  Waders 
have  usually  12,  often  more,  up  to  20.  Swimming-birds 
have  sometimes  only  12,  usually  higher  numbers,  as  16, 
18,  20,  24,  or  even  82.  The  arohseopteryx  appears  t«  have 
had  40.  In  a  few  birds  the  tail-feathers  proper  are  ex- 
tremely modified,  as  in  the  lyre-bfrd.  (See  Menura,  Tro- 
chUida.)  Tail-feathers  which  project  far  beyond  the  rest 
are  said  to  be  long-exserted.  Shapes  of  individual  rectrices 
are  described  as  truncate,  incised,  linear,  acute,  acummate. 
ftlamentous,  spatulate,  mueronate,  etc.  (See  these  words.) 
The  relative  lengths  of  rectrices  go  far  to  determine  the 
shape  of  the  tail  as  a  whole,  which  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  fan.    The  termination  of  the  tail  is  described  as  even. 


tail-feather 

truncate,  acute,  acuminate,  cuneate,  forked,  forfteate,  fur- 
eate,  emarginate,  rounded,  dauUe-rownded,  dauble-Zarked, 
etc.  When  the  tail-featnere  of  opposite  sides  come  to- 
gether vertically,  as  in  the  rare  bat  familiar  case  of  the 
barnyard  fowl,  the  tail  is  said  to  be  cam^icate  or  folded. 
The  same  tendency  in  the  reversed  direction  results  in 
the  ecaphmd  or  boat-shaped  tail.  A  tail-feather  spatnlate 
at  the  end  is  called  a  racket.  Some  tail-feathers  are  coiled, 
drdnate  or  scorpioid  ;  others  form  a  lyrate  figure,  A  few 
birds,  as  grebes,  have  only  rudimentary  or  no  proper  tail- 
feathers.  The  word  is  loosely  extended  to  include  tail- 
coverts  in  some  cases.  See  outs  under  hoat-skaped,  Cin- 
cinnurm,  lyrebird,  Sappho,  Spaihwra,  and  Topaai. 

tail-fin  (tal'flu),  n.    In  ichth.,  the  caudal  fin. 

tail-flower  (tal'flou*6r),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
araoeous  genus  AnXhwrnm;  the  West  Indian 
wake-robiu:  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  slender 
spathe  prevalent  in  the  genus. 

tail-fly  (tal'fli),  ».     See  ^2^2. 

tail-gate  (tal'gat),  «.  l.  In  a  canal-look,  one 
of  the  lower  pair  of  gates.  Also  called  aft-gate. 
The  upper  gates  are  called  h^ad-gates. — 2. 
The  movable  tail-board  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

The  two  were  picking  near  together,  and  throwing  com 
over  the  tail-gate  of  the  wagon. 

JE.  Bggleeton,  The  Graysons,  xxziii. 

tail-grape  (tal'grap),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ano- 
naceous  .  genus  Artabotrys,  which  comprises 
sarmentose  or  climbing  shrubs  found  in  tropi- 
cal Africa  and  eastern  Asia.  The  fruit  is  supported 
by  a  recurved  hook-like  peduncle  serving  as  a  tendril,  to 
which  the  genus  name  alludes,  and  perhaps  the  present 
name.  A.  odoraMsiAmm  is  a  shrub  with  long  branches, 
and  solitary  yellow,  very  fragrant  flowers,  for  which  it  is 
widely  cultivated  in  India,  etc. 

tail-hook  (tal'huk),  n.  In  angling,  the  hook  of 
a  tail-fly. 

■tailing!  (ta'ling),  «.  [Verbaln.  of  <a*Zi,«.]  1. 
In  hmlding,  same  as  tail^,  5  (c). — 2.  In  surg., 
same  as  taiP-,  5  (e). —  3.  pi.  The  parts  or  a 
part  of  any  incoherent  or  fluid  material  sepa- 
rated as  refuse,  or  separately  treated  as  infe- 
rior in  quality  or  value;  leavings;  remainders; 
dregs.  The  tailings  of  grain  are  the  lighter  kernels  blown 
away  from  the  rest  in  winnowing ;  of  flour,  the  inferior 
kind  separatedfrom  the  better  in  bolting.  Tanning-liquor 
that  has  become  "sour"  or  impure  is  called  tailings.  In 
metallurgy  tailings  are  the  part  rejected  in  washing  an  ore 
that  has  passed  through  the  screens  of  a  stamp-mill,  the 
worthless  slimes  left  after  the  valuable  portion  has  been 
separated  by  dressing  or  concentration.  The  part  reject- 
ed as  tailings  may,  however,  at  a  future  time  be  worked 
•over  and  made  to  undergo  still  further  concentration. 
The  sand,  gravel,  and  cobbles  which  pass  through  the 
sluices  in  hydraulic  mining  were  formerly  generally  des- 
ignated as  tailings;  of  late  years,  and  especially  in  State 
and  United  States  legislative  documents,  they  have  been 
•called  "mining  debris"  or  simply  "debris." 

The  refuse  material  thrown  aside  in  quartz,  drift,  hy- 
draulic, or  other  mines,  after  the  extraction  of  the  pre- 
vious metal,  is  called  tailings.  The  tailings  from  hydraulic 
mines  are  called  "  debris  "  also, 

A.  J.  Bowie,  Hydraulic  Mining  in  Cal.,  p.  236, 
The  lowest  grade  [of  flour]  comes  from  the  tailings  of 
the  middlings-purifying  machines. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  46. 

In  one  of  these  [methods]  the  tanning-liquor  which  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  is  made  use  of  under  the  name 
of  taUings,  or  sour  liquor.        C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  360. 

4.  In  calico-printing,  a  fault  of  impression  on 
some  part  of  the  fabric,  when  the  colors  are 
blurred  or  altogether  absent,  through  some  de- 
feet  in  operation  or  treatment. 
tailing^t  (ta'ling), «.  [MB.  taiVyng,  irreg.  taiU 
ende;  verbal  n.  of  tail^,  «.]  A  reckoning; 
tally;  account. 

Thorugh  his  laboure  or  thorugh  his  londe  his  lyflode 

wynneth, 
And  is  trusti  of  his  taUende.     Piers  Plowman  (B),  viii.  82. 


taillage,  taillagert.    See 

tail-lamp  (tal'lamp),  n.  A  form  oi  signal-lamp, 
usually  naving  a  lens  of  red  glass,  carried  at 
the  rear  end  of  a  train.     [U.  S.l 

taille  (tal;  F.  pron.  taly),  n.  [<  OF.  andF.  taMle, 
a  cutting,  tail,  etc. :  see  tail^,  «.]  If.  A  Mid- 
dle English  form  of  taiV^,  1. — 2.  Cut  as  to  form 
or  figure,  especially  with  reference  to  propor- 
tionate stature ;  build;  make:  used  of  persons, 
but  only  as  a  French  word. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  .  .  .  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume, 
with  her  sweet  eye,  little  Itoman  nose,  and  excellent  taille, 
is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw. 

Pepys,  Diary,  July  13, 1663. 

3.  In  old  French  law,  a  tax,  tallage,  or  sub- 
sidy; any  imposition  levied  by  the  king  or  any 
other  lord  on  his  subjects. — 4.  In  Eng.  law, 
the  fee  or  holding  which  is  opposite  to  fee  sim- 
ple. 

TaUle  is  thus  called  because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared 
that  it  is  not  in  his  free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns 
it ;  but  it  is  by  the  first  giver  cut  or  divided  from  all  other 
and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee.  CoweU. 

5.  In  dressmaking:  (a)  The  waist  or  bodice  of  a 
gown.    (6)  The  style  or  fit  of  the  waist  or  bod- 
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ice  of  a  gown.  [In  both  senses  an  adaptation 
of  the  French  term.]  —  6.  In  rmisic,  same  as 
viola. 

taill6  (F.  pron.  ta-lya'),  a.  [OF.,  pp.  of  tailler, 
cut:  see  tail^,  v.]  In  her.,  party  per  bend  sin- 
ister. 

tailless  (tal'les),  o.  [<  taif-,  n.,  + -Zes«.]  Hav- 
ing no  tail,  in  any  sense;  ecaudate;  anurous: 

as,  the  tailless  ape,  Inmis  ecaudatus TaiUess 

amphibians  or  batrachlans,  the  Anura;  the  salient 
batrachians,  as  frogs  and  toads. — Tailless  hippopota- 
mus, thegiantcavy,  or  oapibara.— Tailless  shrew,  .4n«- 
rosorex  sguomdpes,  a  small  shrew  of  Tibet. 

tailleur  (ta-lyer'),  n.  [F.,  a  cutter:  see  tailor.'] 
In  rouge-et-novr  and  other  card-games  originat- 
ing in  France,  the  name  of  the  dealer  or  banker. 

taillie  (tal'i),  n.    Same  as  tail^. 

tail-lobe  (tal'lob),  n.  Either  of  the  two  divi- 
sions, upper  and  under,  which  the  caudal  fin  of 
most  fishes  presents.  See  cuts  under  diph/y- 
cercal,  heterocercal,  and  homocercal. 

tailloir  (ta-lywor'),  n.  [F.,  <  tailler,  cut:  see 
tail^.'\    In  arch.,  an  abacus. 

tail-muscle  (tal'mus"!),  «.  A  caudal  or  coccy- 
geal muscle,  attached  to  a  vertebra  of  the  tail, 
and  serving  to  move  that  member  as  a  whole 
or  any  of  its  joints. 

tailor  (ta'lpr),  n.  [Formerly  also  ta/ylor,  tailer, 
tayler;  <  IkfE.  taylor,  taylour,  taillowr,  taylegour, 
taylgour,  <  OF.  taillour,  tailleor,  tailleur,  F.  tail- 
leur (=  Pr.  talaire,  talador  =  Sp.  tajador,  taU 
lador  =  It.  tagliatore),  a  tailor,  lit.  '  cutter,'  < 
tailler,  cut:  see  taiP,  v.  The  word  appears, 
variously  spelled,  in  the  surname  Tailor,  Tay- 
lor, Tayler,  etc.]  1.  One  who  makes  the  outer 
garments  of  men,  and  women's  riding-habits 
and  other  garments  of  heavy  stuff ;  especially, 
one  who  makes  such  garments  to  order,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  clothier,  who  makes  gar- 
ments for  sale  ready  made. 

Thes  beth  the  Ordenaunce  made  and  astabled  of  the 
firaterny te  of  craf te  of  Taylorys,  of  the  Cyte  of  Bxceter,  by 
asente  and  consente  of  the  if  raternyte  of  craf  te  aif  oresayd 
y-gedered  there  to-gedere,  if  or  ever  more  to  yndewre. 

English  GUdsCE.  E.  T.  S,),  p.  312. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

lay  forth  the  gown.     Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  61. 

2.  In  zool.:  (a)  A  tailor-bird.  (6)  The  mat- 
towaeca,  fall  herring,  or  tailor-herring,  Fomo- 
loius  mediocris — Merchant  tailor.  See  merchant. 
—Nimble  tailor,  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  Acredvla 
rosea.  [Looa],Bng.]— Proud  tailor,  the  goldfinch,  Cor- 
duelis  elegant.  [Salop.]— Salt-Water  tailor,  the  skip- 
jack or  blueflsh,  PoTnatomus  saUatrix.  See  cut  under  blue- 
fish.  [Local,  U.  S.]— Tailors'  chair,  a  chair  with  a  seat, 
oacl^  and  knee-rest,  but  without  legs,  adapted  to  the 
cross-legged  position  usual  among  tailors  when  at  work. 
— Tailors'  cramp,  a  spastic  form  of  cramp  observed 
chiefly  in  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb  in  tailors. — TaUors'  muscle.  Same  as  sartoriits. 
—Tailors'  spasm,  a  neurosis  affecting  the  muscles  of 
the  hands  of  tailors. — Tailors'  twist,  stout  silk  thread 
used  for  making  men's  garments  and  outdoor  garments 
for  women, 
tailor  (ta'lqr), «.  [<.  tailor,  n.']  I.intrans.l.To 
make  clotfiing,  especially  for  men ;  follow  the 
business  of  a  tailor. — 2.  To  deal  with  tailors, 
as  for  clothing.     [CoUoq.] 

You  haven't  hunted  or  gambled  or  tailored  much. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  n.  v. 

II.  trans.  To  make  clothes  for;  fit  with  or  as 
with  clothing.     [Humorous.] 

Bran  had  its  prophets,  and  the  presartorial  simplicity  of 
Adam  its  martyrs,  tailored  impromptu  from  the  tar-pot  by 
incensed  neighbors.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p,  193, 

tailor-bird  (ta'lgr-berd),  n.  One  of  various 
small  passerine  feirds  of  the  Oriental  or  Indian 
region,  noted  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
sew  leaves  together  to  form  a  nest.  These  birds 
are  a  sort  of 
grass-warblers, 
gr'ouped  under 
the  name  Cix- 
ticolai.  They 
belong  to  such 
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tail-valve 

ter  in  1781  as  Motaalla  suloria,  and  given  a  French  name 
by  Sonnini  in  1782,  with  reference  to  the  two  long  middle 
tail-feathers.  These  descriptions  furnished  two  nominal 
species,  long  known  as  Sylvia  sutoria  and  S.  longicauda 
respectively,  till  Horsford  in  1820  founded  a  genus  Orthoto- 
mus upon  0.  senium;  after  which  the  original  tailor-war- 
bler was  usually  placed  in  Orthotomus,  and  received  in 
the  course  of  time  several  other  speciHc  designations. 
In  1851  Nicholson  founded  the  genus  Sutoria  upon  the 
original  type  species  of  Forster,  Sonnini,  and  Latham ;  and 
in  18S1  Lesson  founded  a  nominal  genus  Edela  upon  a  spe-  • 
cies  of  Ortlwtomus.  The  result  of  this  by  no  means  re- 
markable contusion  in  generic  names  is  that  the  species 
of  Sutoria  proper  have  usually  been  called  Orthotomus. 
(a)  There  are  3  species  of  Sutoria,  or  tailor-birds  proper : 
S.  sutoria  or  5.  longicauda  (mostly  called  Orthotomus  su- 
torius  or  0.  longicauda),  throughout  India  and  Ceylon,  in 
parts  of  China,  in  Formosa,  Hainan,  etc, ;  S.  edela  of  Java ; 
and  S.  maeulicollis  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  (i)  There  are 
10  or  12  species  of  Orthotomus  proper,  ranging  from  the 
Burmese  countries  and  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Java,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  See  also  cuts  under 
Sutoria  and  Orthotonms. 

tailoress  (ta'lor-es),  n.  [<  tailor  +  -ess.']  A 
woman  who  makes  garments  for  men  and  boys ; 
especially,  one  who  undertakes  to  cut  as  well 
as  sew,  or  to  make  the  whole  garment. 

tailoring  (ta'lor-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tailor, 
v.]     The  occupation  or  work  of  a  tailor. 

No  one  would  wonder  at  his  toiling  at  taUonrng  for 
something  like  this  period  without  beginning  to  sell. 

The  Century,  XXIIL  266. 

tailoring-machine  (ta'lpr-ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
sewing-machine  adapted  for  tailors'  use. 

tailor-made  (ta'lor-mad),  a.  Made  by  a  tailor : 
used  especially  ol  women's  gowns  and  jackets 
in  imitation  of  men's  garments,  with  attention 
to  exact  fit  and  with  little  ornamentation. 

tailor-muscle  (ta'lor-mus"l),  n.  Same  as  sar- 
tori/us. 

tailor-warbler  (ta'lor-w&r"bl6r),  m.  The  long- 
tailed  tailor-bird :  tlie  original  English  name  of 
Sutoria  sutoria  or  S.  longicauda.  See  cut  under 
Sutoria.   Latham,  1783. 

tail-piece  (tal'pes),  n.  1.  A  piece  forming  a 
tail;  a  piece  at  the  end ;  an  appendage.  Specifl- 
oally— (a)  A  small  decorative  engraving  in  the  blank  space 
at  the  end  of  a  chapter.  (6)  In  musical  instruments  of  the 
viol  class,  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  usually  of  ebony,  to 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are  fastened,  (c)  In  a 
lathe,  the  set-screw  on  the  rear  spindle ;  the  tail-pin.  (d) 
In  mining,  same  as  snore-piece,  {e)  Same  as  tang^,  3. 
2.  In  zool.,  one  of  the  parts  or  pieces  compos- 
ing the  pygidium  of  an  insect. 

tail-pin  (tal'pin),  n.  In  a  lathe,  the  tail-piece, 
or  back-center  pin. 

tail-pipe  (tal'pip),  n.  The  suction-pipe  of  a 
pump. 

tail-pipe  (tal'pip),  v.  t.    To  fasten  something 
to  the  tail  of,  as  of  a  dog;  fasten  something  on 
any  one,  or  annoy  in  any  similar  way.   [Colloq.] 
Even  the  boys  .  .  .  tail-piped  not  his  dog, 

Eingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ii. 
He  might  have  been  tail-piped  for  seven  leagues  without 
troubling  his  head  about  it, 

R.  D.  Blacbmore,  Cripps  the  Carrier,  xxix. 

tail-race  (tal'ras),  n.  The  channel  in  which 
water  runs  from  a  mill  after  driving  the  wheel. 

tail-rope  (tal'rop),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a  round 
steel-  or  iron-vrire  rope  used  in  some  coal-mines, 
especially  near  Newcastle,  England,  in  the  so- 
called  tail-rope  system  of  underground  haulage. 
—  Tail-rope  system,  a  method  of  underground  haulage 
of  coal  used  in  some  districts  where  the  inclination  of  the 
ways  is  only  slight.  In  this  system  two  ropes  are  em- 
ployed, one  in  front  of  the  train  and  the  other  (the  tail- 
rope)  behind  it.  By  the  latter  the  empties  are  drawn 
"in by,"  by  the  former  the  full  cars  are  drawn  "outby  " — 
the  engine  having  two  drums,  one  for  each  rope,  and  one 
always  running  loose  while  the  other  is  in  gear. 

tails-common  (talz'kom"on),  n.  In  mining, 
washed  lead  ore. 

tail-screw  (tal'skro),  «.  In  a  lathe,  the  male 
screw  which  moves  the  back-center  backward 
and  forward;  the  tail-piece. 

tail-stock  (tal'stok),  n.  In  a  lathe,  the  adjust- 
able rear-stock  moving  on  the  bed,  opposite 
the  head-stock,  and  carrying  the  dead-spindle 
into  which  the  dead-center  is  fitted.  Also 
called  dead-head. 

tail-switching  (tal'swioh'-'ing),  n.  A  method  of 
switching  trains  at  terminal  stations.  After  the 
train  has  been  drawn  into  the  station,  a  locomotive, 
switched  from  a  side-track,  draws  it  backward  out  of  the 
station  on  to  the  side-track,  whence,  after  a  change  in  the 
switch,  it  backs  it  again  into  the  station  on  a  parallel  track. 
The  locomotive  belonging  to  the  train  is  then  switched 
so  that  it  can  be  coupled  to  what  was  previously  the  tail- 
end  of  the  train, 

tail-tackle  (tartak"l),  n.  Naut,  a  watch-  or 
luff-tackle  in  which  a  tail  is  substituted  for  the 
hook  of  the  double  block. 

tail-trimmer  (tartrim"er),  n.  In  'building,  a 
trimmer  next  to  the  wall,  into  which  the  ends 
of  joists  are  fastened  to  avoid  flues. 

tail- valve  (tal' valv), ».  1 .  The  air-pump  valve 
in  some  forms  of  condenser.    The  steam  passing 
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into  the  condenser  opens  the  valve ;  but  when  a  partial 

vacuum  has  been  produced  in  the  condenser  the  valve  is 

closed  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  Same  as  snifting-valve. 
tail-vise  (tal'via),  n.    A  small  hand-vise  with 

a  tail  or  handle  to  hold  it  by. 
tailward  (tal'ward),  adv.     [<  tail^  +  -ward.'] 

Toward  the  tail;  backward;  caudad. 
tail-water  (tal'w&"ter),  n.    The  water  flowing 

from  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in  motion. 
tailwort  (tal'w6rt),  n.    A  plant  of  the  order 

Triurideae.    Lindley. 
tailzie,  tailye  (tal'ye),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of 

Institutes  and  substitutes  are  synonymous  words,  Mr. 

Butler,  and  used  indiHerently  as  such  in  deeds  o{  tailzie. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mld-Lothian,  v. 

tain  (tan),  ».  [<  ME.  tein,  teyne,  a  thin  plate ; 
perhaps  <  Icel.  tejnn,  atwig,  sprout,  stripe,  etc., 
=  AS.  tan,  E.  dial,  tan,  a  twig  (see  tan'^) ;  but 
cf .  OP.  estain,  F.  Stain  =  Pr.  estanh  =  Sp.  estaflo 
=  It.  stagno,  <  L.  stagnum,  stannum,  an  alloy 
of  silver  and  lead,  also  LL.  tin:  see  sta/nivum.'] 
A  thin  plate;  a  tagger;  tin-foil  for  mirrors. 


TJnto  the  goldsmith  with  thlse  teynes  three 
They  wente,  and  putte  thise  teynes  in  assay 
To  tyr  and  hamer. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  S26. 

tainctt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  taimf^. 
tainha,  n.    See  taigna. 

taint^  (tant),  n.    [TEarly  mod.  E.  also  tcdnet;  < 
ME.  "teint,  i  OP.  teint,  telnet,  color,  hue,  dye, 
tincture,  stain,  <  L.  tinetus,  a  dyeing,  dye:  see 
tinct  and  tint,  doublets  of  taint.    <S.  tamt^,  a. 
andv.]    If.  Color;  hue;  dye;  tinge. 
Face  Tose-hued,  cheny-red,  with  a  silver  taint  lilce  a  lily. 
Greene,  Hexametra  Alexis  in  Laudem  Bosamundse. 
This  pleasant  lily  white, 
This  taint  of  roseate  red. 
JE.  De  Vere  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  68). 

2.  A  stain;  a  spot;  a  blemish;  a  touch  of  dis- 
credit or  dishonor. 

Eis  taints  and  honours 
Waged  equal  with  liim.    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  1.  30. 
Here  'twill  dash  — 
Tour  business  has  received  a  taint. 

B.  Jmuon,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

3.  An  infecting  tinge ;  a  trace ;  a  touch. 

A  hallowed  temple,  free  from  taint 
Of  ethnicisme.  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xiiL 

There  was  a  taint  of  effeminacy  in  his  [Gray's]  nature. 
Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 162. 

4.  A  corrupting  or  contaminating  influence, 
physical  or  moral;  a  cause  or  condition  of 
depravation  or  decay;  an  infection. 

A  deep  and  general  taint  infected  the  morals  of  the 
most  influential  classes,  and  spread  itself  through  every 
province  of  letters.         Maeavlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
The  sad  bequest  of  sire  to  son, 
The  Body's  taint,  the  mind's  defect. 

Whittier,  The  Shadow  and  the  Light. 

It  is  also  essential  that  there  shall  be  no  dry  rot  or 

taint  present  [in  the  wood].      Spmi^  Bhhcyc.  Manv^.,  I.  9. 

Sf.  A  certain  spider  of  small  size  and  red  color, 
reputed  to  be  poisonous :  perhaps  a  species  of 
Latrodectus,  but  probably  only  a  harvest-mite, 
and  not  poisonous. 

There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  kind  of  spider  called 
a  taimst,  of  a  red  colour,  and  so  little  of  body  that  ten  of 
the  largest  will  hardly  outweigh  a  grain. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iiL  27. 

taint^  (tant),  V.  [<  toMJ«i,  n. ;  partly  <  tainf^.  a., 
and  ult.  <  OP.  teimdre,  taindre,  pp.  teint,  <  L. 
Ungere,  pp.  tinctvs,  tinge,  dye,  color :  see  Imge. 
In  some  senses  taint  is  prob.  associated  with 
li.  tamgere,  touch,  or  confused  with  attaint.]  _  I. 
trans.  If.  To  tinge;  tincture;  hence,  to  im- 
bue; touch;  affect. 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn ; 

And  Nero  will  be  tainltedi,  with  remorse. 

To  hear  and  see  her  plaints. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  40. 

So  the  staunch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pursues. 
And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  taintei  dews. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

2.  To  imbue  with  something  of  a  deleterious 
or  offensive  nature ;  infect  or  impregnate  with 
a  noxious  substance  or  principle;  affect  with 
insalubrity,  contagion,  disease,  or  the  like. 

Infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  sound,  and  taint- 
eth  it.  Bacon,  Envy  (ed.  1887). 

Cold  and  wet  lodging  liad  so  tainted  their  people  as 
scarce  any  of  them  were  free  from  vehement  coughs. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  42. 

3.  To  make  noisome  or  poisonous  in  constitu- 
tion; corrupt  the  elements  of;  render  j)utrid, 
deleterious,  or  unfit  for  use  as  food  or  drink. 

The  hottest  air  taints  and  corrupts  our  viands  no  more 
certainly  .  .  .  than  the  lukewarm. 

Land&r,  Imag.  Conv.,  Martin  and  Jack. 
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4.  To  corrupt  morally ;  imbue  with  perverse 
or  objectionable  ideas;  exert  a  vitiating  influ- 
ence over;  pervert;  contaminate. 

Treason  and  tainted  thoughts  are  all  the  gods 
Thou  worship'dst. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 

Therefore  who  taints  his  Soul  may  be  said  to  throw 
Dirt  in  God's  Face.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  21. 

5.  To  give  a  corrupted  character  or  appearance 
to;  aifeot injuriously;  stain;  sully;  tarnish. 

Glorious  followers  ...  are  full  of  inconvenience,  for 
they  taint  business  througli  want  of  secrecy. 

Bamn,  Followers  and  Friends  (ed.  1887). 
The  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  xii.  612. 
The  Honour  of  a  Gentleman  is  liable  to  be  tainted  by  as 
small  alUatter  as  the  Credit  of  a  Trader. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iv.  1. 

6t.  To  disgrace ;  fix  contumely  upon. 
'Tis  dishonour. 
And,  toUow'd,  will  be  impudence,  Bonduca, 
And  grow  to  no  belief,  to  taint  these  Eomans. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  1. 

7t.  To  treat  with  a  tincture ;  embrocate ;  mol- 
lify. 

Launcing  the  wound  thou  shouldest  taint,  and  prick- 
ing the  heart  which  aslseth  a  plaister. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  314. 

=Syn.  2-5.  Contaminate,  Defile,  Taint,  Pollute,  Corrupt, 
Vituite.  Whether  these  words  are  regarded  as  meaning 
the  injuring  of  purity  or  tho  spoiling  of  value,  they  are  in 
the  order  of  strength,  except  that  each  is  used  in  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  that  vitiate  is  one  of  the  weaker 
words  and  taint  a  strong  word  for  rendering  impure.  Cor- 
rupt means  the  absolute  destruction  of  purity.  Thejr  all 
suggest  an  influence  from  without  coming  upon  or  into 
that  whose  purity  or  value  is  injured, 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  be  tinged  or  tinctured;  be- 
come imbued  or  touched. 

Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  3. 

2.  To  become  tainted  or  rancid;  be  affected 
with  incipient  putrefaction. 

You  cannot  preserve  it  [flesh]  from  tainting. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L  4. 148. 

taintif  (tant),  a.  [<  ME.  teint,  <  OF.  teint,  pp.  of 
teindre,  tinge :  see  taint\  v.]  Tainted ;  touched ; 
imbued. 

A  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  183. 

taint^t  (tant),  V.     [A  var.  of  tent^,  tempt.    Cf. 
■  tOMnf^.]   I.  trans.  1.  To  touch  or  hit  in  tilting; 
reach  with  a  thrust,  as  of  a  lance  or  other 
weapon. 

The  ii.  course  they  tainted  eche  other  on  ye  helmes  and 
passed  by,      Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  clxviii. 
This  lovely  boy  .  .  .  bestrid  a  Scythian  steed. 
Trotting  the  ring  and  tilting  at  a  glove, 
Which  when  he  tainted  with  his  slender  rod. 
He 'reined  him  straight. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  II.,  L  3. 

2.  To  thrust,  as  a  lance  or  other  weapon,  es- 
pecially in  tilting. 

He  will  taint  a  staff  well  at  tilt. 
B.  c/oTUon/iEvery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
Perigm.  I  have 

A  staff  to  taint,  and  bravely. 

Chcmwnt.  Save  the  splinters, 
If  it  break  In  the  encounter. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  iv.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  effort  or  essay,  as  a 
juster;  tilt,  as  in  the  just;  make  a  thrust. 
taint^t  (tant),  n.  [<  taint^,  v.]  A  thrust,  as  of 
a  lance  in  tilting;  especially,  a  preliminary 
movement  or  ti-ial  with  a  weapon,  as  in  the 
tilt,  or,  by  extension,  in  battle. 

This  taint  he  f  oUow'd  with  his  sword,  drawn  from  a  silver 
sheath.  Chapman,  Iliad,  iii.  374. 

taint^t  (tant),  V.  t.    [<  ME.  teinten;  by  apheresis 

from,  attaint.]    To  attaint. 
taintless  (tant'les),  a.    [<  taint^  +  -less.]    Free 

tram  taint  or  infection ;  pure. 

No  humours  gross,  or  frowzy  steams,  .  .  . 
Could  from  her  tainHess  body  flow. 

Swift,  Strephon  and  Chloe. 

taintlessly  (tant'les-li),  adv.  Without  taint; 
purely. 

taintorf  (tan'tor),  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  taintor,  tain- 
tur,  taintour,  a  dyer,  <  LL.  tinetor,  dyer,  <  L.  Un- 
gere, pp.  tinetus,  dye :  see  tainf^,  v.  The  word 
exists  in  the  surname  Taintor.]    A  dyer. 

The  cloth  was  next  "teased  "  to  bring  out  the  nap,  .  .  . 
when  it  was  finished  and  ready  for  the  Dyer,  Litter,  or 
lister,  or  the  Norman  Taintor  or  Taintrur. 

D.  B.  McAnatty,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XXXV.  812. 

tainturet  (tan'tor),  n.  [<  OF.  tainture,  tein- 
twre,  F.  teinture  =  Pr.  tentura  =  Sp.  Pg,  It. 
ttntura,  <  L.  Unetura,  a  dyeing,  a  dye,  <  Ungere, 
pp.  tinetus,  dye,  tinge :  see  tinge,  and  cf .  tincture, 
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a  doublet  of  tainture.]    The  act  of  tainting,  or 
the  state  of  being  tainted. 
Tax  me  with  these  hot  taintureel 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  1  l. 

taint-worm  (tant'werm),  n.  Some  worm  that 
taints,  or  is  supposed  to  do  so.  [Ah  actual  worm 
which  answers  to  tliis  description  is  one  of  the  small  An- 
guUlvMdae,  as  a  Tylenchus,  causing  the  disease  ear-cockles 
in  wheat,  and  commonly  called  vibrio  ;  but  any  insect-larva 
of  such  habits,  as  a  joint- worm,  would  answer  the  poetical 
requirements  of  the  name.] 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  46. 

Tai-ping,  Tae-ping  (ti'ping'),  n.  [Chinese,  < 
t'ai,  a  foi-m  of  to,  great,  -I-  p'ing,  peace:  see 
def.]  One  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  great 
rebellion  inaugurated  in  southern  China  in 
1850  by  one  Hung-siu-tsuen,  who,  calling  him- 
self the  "Heavenly  Prince,"  pretended  that 
he  had  a  divine  mission  to  overturn  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  and  set  up  a  purely  native  dynas- 
ty, to  be  styled  the  T'air^ing  Chao,  or  '  Great- 
peace  Dynasty.'  As  the  cue  had  been  imposed  (about 
1644)  upon  the  Chinese  by  the  Manchus  as  an  outward 
expression  of  loyalty  to  the  Tatar  dynasty,  the  Tai-pings 
discarded  the  cue,  and  hence  were  styled  by  the  Chinese 
Ch'ang^mao-tseh,  or  '  long-haired  rebels.'  Hung-siu-tsueo 
also  promulgated  a  kind  of  spurious  Christianity,  in  which 
God  (Shangti)wa8  known  as  the  "Heavenly  Father,"  and 
Jesus  Clirist  as  the  "Heavenly  Elder  Brother."  The  in- 
surrection was  suppressed  about  1864,  largely  with  the  aid 
of  the  "  Ever-victorious  Army  "  under  Colonel  Gordon,  who 
from  that  time  became  Imown  as  "Chinese  Gordon. 

taira,  tayra  (ti'ra),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A  South 
American  musteline  carnivore,  Galera  Barbara. 

tairge  (tarj),  v.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  target. 

tairn  (tam),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  tarn^. 

taisch  (tasch),  n.  [Sometimes  also  tash  ;  <  Gael. 
taibhs,  taibhse,  the  shade  of  one  departed,  a 
ghost,  apparition,  vision.]  The  voice  of  one 
who  is  about  to  die  heard  by  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance.    [Scotch.] 

Some  women  . . .  said  to  him  they  had  heard  two  taisohs 
(that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to  die),  and,  what 
was  remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  English  taisch,  which 
they  never  heard  before.  Boswdl,  Journal,  p.  172. 

taitif,  a.  [ME.  tait,  tayt,  <  Icel.  teitr,  cheerful,  = 
OH(i.  gefe,  tender.]    Cheerful;  lively. 

tait^ti  n.  [ME. :  see  toi<i,  a.]  Cheerfulness ; 
sport. 

tait^  (tat),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  top  of  a 
hill.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tait^,  n.    See  tote. 

tait*  (tat),  n.  [Australian.]  A  marsupial 
mammal  of  Australia,  Tarsvpes  rostratus.  Also 
called  MOoZftere^er.     See  Tarsipes. 

Tait's  operation.    See  operation. 

talvers,  n.  pi.    See  tavers. 

taivert,  a.    See  tavert. 

taj  (taj),  71.  [Pers.,  <Ar.]  A  crown;  diadem; 
crest;  ornamental  or  distinctive  head-dress; 
specifically,  in  Mohammeda,n  usage,  the  pecu- 
liar conical  cap  assumed  by  dervishes  receiving 
full  initiation.  The  word,  as  denoting  an  object  of 
distinguished  excellence,  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Taj 
Mahal,  the  splendid  temple-mausoleum  of  Shah  Jehan 
(1628-58)  at  Agra  in  India.    See  cut  under  Mogid. 

tajaQU,  tajassu  (ta-yas'S),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The 
common  or  collared  peccary,  JDicotyles  torquatus 
or  D.  tajacu.  Compare  taguicati,  and  see  cut 
under  jieccary. 

take  (tak),  v. ;  pret.  took,  pp.  taken  (took,  obs.  or 
vulgar),  ppr.  taking.  [Also  dial,  tak  (tack) ;  Se. 
also  to;  <  ME.  taken  (pret.  took,  tak,  pi.  token, 
pp.  taken,  contr.  tan,  in  pi.  tome),  <  late  AS.  tacam 
(pret.  toe,  pi.  tocon.,  pp.  tacen),  take,  <  Icel.  taka 
=  Norw.  taka  =  Sw.  taga  =  Dan.  tage,  take, 
seize;  akin  to  Goth,  tekan  (pret.  taitok,  pp. 
tekans), tovich,  =  L.  tangere  (i/  tag),  touch:  see 
tangent.  The  verb  take  in  E.  is  of  Scand.  ori- 
gin; it  appears  first  in  late  AS.,  the  reg.  AS. 
verb  being  niman,  E.  obs.  or  dial,  nim:  see 
««mi.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lay  hold  of  with  the 
hand,  fingers,  arms^' mouth,  or  other  means  of 
holding;  grasp;  seize. 

Cure  lorde  .  .  .  had  hym  take  the  vessell  whiohe  that 
he  hadde,  and  sette  it  vpon  the  table. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  59. 
He  tooft  his  sword  under  his  arm, 
And  he  walk'd  his  father's  close  about. 

Graeme  and  Bewick  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  81). 
He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  burst  out  in  tears. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  114. 
I  cannot  take  thy  hand ;  that  too  is  flesh. 
And  in  the  flesh  thou  hast  sinn'd. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

2.  To  touch.    See  to  take  fhe  ground,  below. 
Urelord  .  .  .  spredde  his  bond,  and  toS  his  lepre ;  .  .  . 

and  al-so  rathe  he  was  i-warisd  of  his  maladle. 

Old  Bng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  31. 

3.  To  bring  into  one's  possession  or  power; 
acquire;  obtain;  procure;  get:  used  of  results 
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of  voluntary  action  or  effort.    Specifically —(o)  To 

make  a  prisoner  or  prize  of;  capture. 

Than  wente  Arthoor  in-to  paryse  [Paris], 
And  toke  the  castelle  &  the  town  at  hys  avyse. 

Arthur  (ed.  Furnivall),  1. 104. 

Of  this  Castle  John  Nevil  was  left  Governor  by  King 
Edward,  who,  sending  out  certain  Companies,  tooTe  the 
Earl  Murray  Prisoner.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  119. 

The  French  King  hath  taken  Nancy  and  almost  all 
Lorain  lately.  Howell,  Letters,  1.  vi.  25. 

(6)  To  seize;  arrest;  hold  in  custody :  usually  followed  by 
up.    See  to  take  up  (d). 

As  soone  as  the  luges  knowe  ther-of,  they  well  make  yow 
to  be  take  for  couetyse  of-  youre  londes  and  herytage,  and 
do  lustice  vpon  yow.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13. 

Some  were  taken  &  clapt  np  in  prison,  others  had  their 
houses  besett  &  watcht  night  and  day. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  10. 
(o)  To  get  possession  of  by  means  of  a  trap,  snare,  bait,  or 
like  device ;  catch :  used  also  of  the  device  itself. 

In  that  Contree  ther  ben  Bestes  taughte  of  men  to  gon 
in  to  Watres,  in  to  Ryveres,  and  in  to  dene  Stankes,  for  to 
take  rysche.  Uandemlle,  Travels,  p.  209. 

Take  ns  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines. 

Cant.  ii.  15. 
I  will  first  begin  with  the  flies  of  less  esteem,  though 
almost  anything  will  take  a  Trout  in  May. 

Cattcm,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  256. 
(e2)  To  obtain  in  marriage :  as,  to  take  a  wife  or  a  husband. 
To  God  and  his  sayntes  me  swere  now  thys  braid 
That  in  mariage  me  wil  be  taking. 

Ram.  of  PaHenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  486. 
When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father  took  a  second  wife. 

Maeavlay,  Mme.  D'Arblay. 
Ye  are  forbidden  to  take  to  you  two  sisters  as  your 
wives.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 117. 

(c)  To  secure  by  payment,  subscription,  lease,  or  contract : 
as,  to  take  a  box  at  the  opera;  to  take  a  farm ;  to  take  a 
daily  paper. 

Goldsmith  took  a  garret  in  a  miserable  court. 

JUaeaiday,  Goldsmith. 

We  went  on  board  the  little  iron  Swedish  propeller, 
Carl  Johan,  at  Liibeck,  on  the  morning  of  December  1, 
A.  D.  1856,  having  previously  taken  our  passage  for  Stock- 
holm. B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  13. 

They  were  always  looking  at  palatial  residences  in  the 
best  situations,  and  always  very  nearly  toMng  or  buying 
one,  but  never  quite  concluding  the  bargain. 

Vickem,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  4. 
(/)  To  win  by  competition,  as  in  a  contest  of  ability ;  gain ; 
bear  off :  as,  to  take  a  prize ;  to  take  honors  at  college. 

They  will'  be  content  to  win  a  thank,  or  take  a  second 
reward.  Bacon,  Suitors  (ed.  1887). 

(g)  In  many  games,  to  win ;  capture ;  as,  to  take  the  odd 
tnck  (at  whist);  rook  takes  knight  (at  chess). 

4.  To  please;  attract;  captivate;  charm. 
There's  something  in  thee  takes  my  fancies  so 
I  woAld  not  have  thee  perish  for  a  world. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free ; 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. 

She  herself,  to  confess  a  truth,  was  never  greatly  taken 

with  cribbage.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Battle  on  Whist; 

5.  To  attack;  seize;  smite;  affect  injuriously: 
said  of  disease,  grief,  or  other  malign  influ- 
ence: as,  plague  take  the  fellow;  specifically, 
to  blight  or  blast  by  or  as  by  witchcraft. 

The  .XX.  day  of  apryll,  John  popes  wyfe  of  comtone 
Had  a  yong  chylde,  that  was  taken  sodenly. 
And  so  contynued  and  coude  not  be  holpen. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 
He  [Heme  the  hunter]  blasts  the  tree  and  takes  the 
cattle 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4.  32. 
Two  shallops,  going,  laden  with  goods,  to  Connecticut, 
were  taken  in  the  night  with  an  easterly  storm. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  201. 

A  plague  take  their  balderdash ! 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

6.  To  come  upon  suddenly;  surprise;  catch. 
Hee  is  a  very  carefuU  man  in  his  Office,  but  if  hee  stay 

vp  after  Midnight  yon  shall  take  him  napping. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Constable. 
In  their  dealing  with  them,  they  took  some  of  them  in 
plain  lies  and  other  foul  distempers. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  301. 
If  he  shou'd  have  taken  them  in  the  very  fact  possest  of 
his  goods,  these  Vermin  would  have  had  one  hole  or  an- 
other to  creep  out  at.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  89. 
I  won't  know ;  I'll  be  surpris'd ;  111  be  taken  by  Surprize. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  6. 

7.  To  appropriate ;  get  for  one's  possession  or 
use;  hence,  to  abstract;  remove;  carry  off. 

It  is  not  .injustice  to  take  that  which  none  complains  to 
lose.  Sir  T.  Browne,  TTrn-burial,  iii. 

When  I  came  to  my  place^  I  was  informed  that  the  sheik 
intended  to  take  w.'s  pistols  by  force,  if  I  would  not  agree  to 
his  proposal.      Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II,  i.  98. 
Those  we  love  first  are  taken  first.      Tennyson,  To  J.  S. 
Hence,  specifically— (a)  To  subtract;  deduct. 
This  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.        Sliak.,  Gymbeline,  iL  1.  60. 
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(ft)  To  extract ;  quote :  as,  a  passage  taken  from  Keats ;  a 
description  taken  from  Defoe,    (c)  To  derive ;  deduce. 
He  from  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue. 

Couiper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  112. 
As  a  rule,  the  older  English  shires  bear  names  taken 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest,  and  the  later  ones 
are  called  after  towns,  many  of  them  of  later  foundation 
than  the  conquest.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  118. 
(fl)  To  withdraw ;  recall. 

Perhaps  I'll  take  my  word  again. 
And  may  repent  the  same. 
Sir  Eugh  le  Blond  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  267). 

8.  To  choose;  select:  as,  to  take  sides. 
Sister,  I  joy  to  see  you  and  your  choice ; 

You  look'd  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  tliat  man. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  2. 

Good  commanders  in  the  wars  must  be  taken,  be  they 

never  so  ambitious ;  for  the  use  of  their  service  dispenseth 

with  the  rest.  Baeon,  Ambition  (ed.  1887). 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 

Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  671. 

9.  To  invest  one's  self  with ;  assume  as  an  at- 
tribute, property,  or  characteristic. 

And  some  other  men  Say  it  ys  the  sepulcre  of  Josophat, 
And  that  the  Vale  takes  the  name  of  the  seyd  Josophat. 
Torkingtan,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  28. 
The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  119. 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxv. 

10.  To  receive ;  become  the  recipient  and  pos- 
sessor of:  noting  ownership  conferred  ttom 
without,  as  by  another  person  or  by  some  cir- 
cumstance; especially,  to  receive  wilUngly; 
accept,  as  something  given  or  offered. 

He  taok  hymself  a  greet  profit  therby. 

Chmuxr,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  46. 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 160. 
I  would  have  paid  my  two  Turoomen ;  but  they  would 
not  take  the  money  I  agreed  tor,  and  went  on  further,  so  I 
gave  them  something  more. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1. 167. 
To  take  with  gratitude  what  Heav'n  bestows. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  430. 

11.  To  be  the  subject  of;  experience,  (a)  To 
have  recourse  to ;  submit  to ;  undergo,  as  any  physical  or 
material  process  or  operation. 

If  a  man  taMth  circumcisioun  in  the  Saboth,  that  the 
lawe  of  Moysesbe  not  brokun,  han  ye  indignacioun  to  me 
for  I  made  al  the  man  hool  in  the  Sabot? 

Wyclif,  John  vii.  23. 
As  jockeys  take  a  sweat. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  221. 
Girls  [in  Sparta]  had  to  take  gymnastics  as  the  boys  did ; 
but  they  did  not  go  on  into  the  discipline  of  the  men. 

W.  Wilson,  State,  §  107. 
(b)  To  feel ;  have  a  sense  of :  noting  mental  experience. 
Erthe,  elementis,  euer  ilkane. 
For  my  synne  has  sorowe  tane. 
This  wele  I  see. 

York  Plays,  p.  83. 
Whan  thekyngeBrangore  saughthe  distruxion  and  the 
grete  mortire,  he  toke  ther-of  grete  pitee,  and  gan  to  wepe 
watir  with  his  iyen.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  248. 

Is  it  not  alike  madness  to  take  a  pride  in  vain  and  un- 
profitable honours? 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  7. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 
To  see  all  nature  gay.     ScoU,  Marmion,  iv.  16. 
(cf)  To  arrive  at ;  attain. 

[This]  tooke  such  good  successe  that  the  Garrison  was 
cut  off  by  the  Ambuscade. 

{japt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  15. 

13.  To  submit  to;  endure;  put  up  with;  bear 
with  resignation. 

Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong?  why  do  ye  not  rather 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded?  1  Cor.  vi.  7. 

Wisdom  has  taught  us  to  be  calm  and  meek. 
To  take  one  blow,  and  turn  the  other  cheek. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Non-Resistance. 
She  must  think  how  she  would  take  the  blame 
That  from  her  mother  did  her  deed  await. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  224. 

13.  To  accept  and  act  upon;  be  guided  by; 
comply  with :  as,  to  take  a  hint  or  a  suggestion. 

My  ever-honour'd  friend,  I'll  take  your  counsel. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  i.  3. 
If  this  advice  appear  the  worst. 
E'en  take  the  counsel  which  I  gave  you  first. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vi.  181. 

14.  To  be  affected  or  infected  with ;  acquire  in- 
voluntarily and  especially  by  communication ; 
contract:  as,  to  take  a  fancy;  to  take  a  fever. 

His  Moskito  Strikers,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  Boy,  begg'd 
him  of  Capt.  Wright,  and  took  him  with  them  at  their 
return  into  then:  own  Country.   Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 181. 

In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality  should  not  take  cold, 
we  wrap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket-surtout  of  precaution 
against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

Lanvb,  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Last  Century. 

Fred  (entitled  to  all  things  there) 
He  took  the  fever  from  Mr.  VoUaire. 

W.  S.  OUbert,  Baby's  Vengeance. 
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The  Prophet  had  certainly  taken  a  love  for  me. 

S.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  11. 185. 

15.  To  receive  with  the  desired  effect  in  use 
or  application;  hence,  to  be  susceptible  to. 

G.  W.  M.  asks  .  .  .  what  to  apply  to  type  on  which 
kerosene  has  been  spilled  to  make  it  take  ink. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  204. 

16.  To  attack  and  surmount,  as  an  obstacle  or 
difficulty;  hence,  to  dash  into,  as  an  animal  into 
water,  or  to  clear  or  lea^,  as  a  horse  or  a  rider 
clears  a  fence. 

That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door, 
To  cudgel  you  and  make  you  te3ce  the  hatch. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  138. 

The  Exe  .  .  .  ran  in  a  foaming  torrent,  unbridged,  and 
too  wide  for  leaping.  But  Jeremy's  horse  took  the  water 
well.  R.  D.  Blackmare,  Lorna  Doone,  xlvii. 

17.  To  receive,  as  into  a  specified  relation  or 
position;  admit:  as,  to  take  a  person  into  fel- 
lowship ;  to  take  a  clerk  into  the  firm. 

When  St.  Paul  was  taken  into  the  apostolate,  his  com- 
missions were  signed  in  these  words. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  I.  808, 
He  has  taken  me  into  his  confidence. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xl. 

18.  To  receive  into  the  body  or  system,  as  by 
swallowing,  inhaling,  or  absorbing. 

This  day  is  the  fourteenth  day  that  ye  have  tarried  and 
continued  fasting,  having  taken  nothing.  Wherefore,  I 
pray  you  to  take  some  meat.  Acts  xxvii.  33,  34. 

Here  we  see  how  customary  It  was  for  ladies  to  take 
snuff  in  1711,  although  Steele  seems  to  be  shocked  at  it 
as  quite  a  new  fashion  in  1712. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  L  210. 

19.  To  receive  into  the  mind;  catch  the  sense 
of;  imderstand:  as,  to  take  one's  meaning. 

Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  222. 

Madam,  take  it  from  me,  no  Man  with  Papers  in 's  Hand 

is  more  dreadful  than  a  Poet ;  no,  not  a  Lawyer  with  his 

Declarations.  Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  Ded. 

30.  Hence,  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  (a  person) ; 
perceive  the  purpose  of;  understand  the  acts 
or  words  of. 

You  take  me  right,  Eupolis ;  for  there  is  no  possibility 
of  an  holy  war.  Baeon,  Holy  War. 

My  dear  friend,  you  don't  take  me — Your  friendship 
out-runs  my  explanation.  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  ii.  1. 

21.  To  hold  as  one's  opinion;  deem;  judge; 
suppose:  often  with /or. 

Of  verry  righte  he  may  he  called  trewe,  and  soo  muste 
he  be  take  in  euery  place  that  can  deserue  and  lete  as  he 
ne  knewe,  and  keep  the  good  if  he  it  may  purchace. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  73. 

Of  all  people  Ladies  have  no  reason  to  cry  down  Cere- 
monies, tor  they  take  themselves  slighted  without  it. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  31. 

I  saw  also  what  I  took  to  be  the  bed  of  a  canal  out  in 
between  the  hills,  which  possibly  might  he  to  convey 
water  to  the  east.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  73. 

I  take  this  defect  among  them  to  have  risen  from  their 
ignorance.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  7. 

The  great  point,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough 
in  your  demands.        Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

23.  To  consider ;  regard ;  view  and  examine. 
He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 187. 
It  is  generally  observed  that  modem  Kome  stands  higher 
than  the  ancient ;  some  have  computed  it  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet,  taking  one  place  with  another. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  458). 

Taken  by  themselves  and  considered  as  characteristics 

of  the  Institute  sculptors,  the  obvious  traits  of  this  work 

might,  that  is  to  say,  be  adjudged  eccentric  and  empty. 

The  Century,  XLl.  19. 

33.  To  regard  or  look  upon,  with  reference  to 
the  emotion  excited;  be  affected  by,  in  a  speci- 
fied way. 

Hence,  Mardian, 
And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  13. 10. 
I  am  sure  many  would  take  it  ill  to  be  abridged  of  the 
titles  and  honours  of  their  predecessors. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  204. 
I  an't  a  man  of  many  words,  but  I  take  it  very  kind  of 
you  to  be  so  friendly,  and  above-board. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xvii. 

34.  To  accept  the  statements,  promises,  or 
terms  of ;  close  with. 

Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  I.,  ii.  i. 
25.  To  assume  as  a  duty  or  responsibility; 
undertake. 

This  f  eende  that  toke  this  enterprise  ne  taried  not  but 
in  al  the  haste  that  he  myght  he  come  ther.  ' 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  S. 
Our  taken  task  afresh  we  will  assay. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 163). 

There  was  no  man  that  would  take  charge  of  a  galley  • 

the  weather  was  so  rough,  and  there  was  such  an  amazed- 

ness  amongst  them.  Munday  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 209). 
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26.  To  ascertain,  as  by  computation  or  mea- 
surement: as,  to  take  the  weight  of  anything. 

He  [the  tailor]  views  with  studious  Pleasure 
Your  Shape,  before  he  takes  your  Measure. 

Prior,  Alma,  i. 
The  balance  of  our  imports  of  grain,  taken  upon  a  num- 
ber of  years,  began  to  exceed  the  balance  of  our  exports. 
S.  Dowdl,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  10. 

27.  To  contain;  comprehend;  include. 

He  whom  the  whole  world  could  not  take, 
The  Word,  which  heaven  and  earth  did  make, 
Was  now  laid  in  a  manger. 

B.  Joriion,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 

We  always  take  the  account  of  a  future  state  into  our 

schemes  about  the  concerns  of  this  world.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

28.  To  include  in  a  course,  as  of  travel;  visit. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  Dassamonpeack  and  sent 
Pemissapan  word  1  was  going  to  Groatan,  and  tooke  him 
in  my  way  to  complaine  Osocon  would  haue  stole  my 
prisoner  Skico. 

Balph  Layne,  quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Travels,  I.  92. 

About  a  year  since,  E.  B.  and  B.  F.  took  that  city,  in  the 

way  from  ITrederickstadt  to  Amsterdam,  and  gave  them  a 

visit.  Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

29.  To  resort  to ;  have  recourse  to ;  avail  one's 
seli  of;  employ,  as  any  appUanoe,  means,  or 
resource  capable  of  service. 

The  same  Thursday  at  aftyr  noon  we  toke  our  assys  at 

the  Mownte  Syon,  .  .  .  and  rode  the  same  nyght  to  Beth- 

lem.  Torkmgton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  46. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

C '  Shdk.,  J.  C,  Iv.  3.  219. 

1  tooke  coach  in  company  with  two  courteous  Italian 
genUemen.  Bhielyn,  Diary,  May  18, 1646. 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxvi. 

30.  To  need;  require;  demand:  often  used 
with  an  impersonal  subject :  as,  ii  took  aU  our 
strength  to  row  ashore. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you  to  bring  your 
thoughts  together?  George  Eliot,  felix  Holt,  xxiil. 

31.  To  give;  deliver.     [Now  rare.] 
There  besyde  is  the  Place  where  oure  Lord  toke  to 

Moyses  the  10  Comandementes  of  the  Lawe. 

Mandevaie,  Travels,  p.  62. 

Pandarns  gan  hym  the  letre  take. 
And  seyde,  "Pardee !    God  hath  holpen  us." 

Clumeer,  Troilus,  ii.  1318. 

He  gaue  a  ryng  on  to  Clarionas, 

And  she  toke  hym  another  for  certeyn. 

eenerydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  907. 

32.  To  inflict,  as  a  blow,  on;  hence,  to  fetch 
(a  person  or  an  animal)  a  blow;  strike. 

Ector  .  .  .  tolce  his  horse  with  his  helis,  hastid  before, 
Gird  euon  to  the  grekes  with  a  grete  yre. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6394. 

The  potter  yn  the  neke  hem  toke. 
To  the  gronde  sone  he  yede. 
EMn  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  21> 
A  rascal  takes  him  o'er  the  face,  and  fells  him. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  u.  2. 

Mr.  William  Vaux  took  Mr.  Knightly  a  blow  on  the  face. 

Cmat  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  66. 

S3.  To  betake:  used  reflexively. 

To  alle  the  develles  1  me  take,  .  .  . 

But  it  was  told  right  to  myselve.  

Mam.  of  the  Rose,  L  7690. 

Betere  bote  is  noon  to  me 
Than  to  his  mercy  truli  tm  talce. 

Bymna  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 
Art  thou  a  craftsman  ?  take  thee  to  thine  arte, 
And  cast  off  slouth,  which  loytreth  in  the  Campes. 

Gaseaigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  67. 
But  for  shame,  and  that  I  am  a  man  at  armes,  I  would 
runne  away,  and  take  me  to  my  legs. 

Heywood,  Four  Prentises  of  London  (Works,  ed.  1874, 

[II.  22d)* 

34.  To  conduct;  escort;  convey;  lead  or  carry. 
Take  the  stranger  to  my  house, 
And  with  you  take  the  chain. 

'  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1.  36. 

So  Enid  took  his  charger  to  the  stall.  , 

Tennyson,  Geramt. 

m  get  him  to  take  me  about,  I  only  a  country  feUow, 
and  he  up  to  all  the  ways  of  town.    „       „     .,  ,. 

smu  no  i^v  ^^^  oiiphant.  Poor  Gentleman,  xli. 

35  "With  nouns  noting  or  implying  motion, 
action,  or  procedure:  to  do,  make,  perform, 
execute,  practise,  or  the  like.  In  this  sense  the 
verb  and  its  object  often  form  a  periphrasis  for  the  verb 
suggested  by  the  object:  as,  to  take  teginmng,  for  So  6e- 
™»fto  tai/moJtrfto»,  for  to  resolve;  to  take  fJ«^/»  «° 
uialk:  so  also  with  to  take  one's  way,  course,  joumm,  etc., 
and  ^any  other  phrases  noting  progress  or  procedure. 
The  synner  took  penaunce  with  good  entent, 

^•"^  '^'^^,S'^7I^X  Sc".V  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 
I  tooke  my  journey  there  hence  bj^o^fcmdffiel,  L^t 

Sound  was  the  sleep  he  took. 
For  he  slept  till  it  was  noon.  ^  ,  „,. 

iord  ./oA«  (ChUd's  Ballads,  L  134). 
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To  secure  him  at  home,  he  [Edward  IV.]  took  Truce 
with  the  King  of  Scots  for  fifteen  Years. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  206. 

Prince  Doria  going  a  Horseback  to  take  the  round  one 
Night,,  the  Soldier  took  his  Horse  by  the  Bridle. 

Bowell,  Letters,  n.  64. 

O'er  Scythian  Hills  to  the  Meotian  Lake 

A  speedy  Flight  we'll  take.  ,     ..  , 

Congreve,  Semele,  u.  1. 

If  you  please  to  action  me,  talce  your  course. 
Genthman  Instructed,  p.  625.    iDavies,  under  action.) 
We  took  our  last  adieu, 
And  up  the  snowy  Splugen  drew.  . 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

He  [Sir  Robert  Peel]  was  called  upon  at  a  trying  moment 
to  take  a  step  on  which  assuredly  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  and  nearly  all  the  hopes  of  his  party  along 
with  his  own  personal  reputation  were  imperilled. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xix. 
Specifically— (a)  To  execute  by  artistic  means^  as  a  draw- 
ing or  painting,  or  a  photograph ;  also,  to  obtain  a  like- 
ness or  picture  of :  as,  to  take  a  person  or  a  landscape. 

Here  is  the  same  face,  eo*en  within  this  half-hour,  said 
the  artist,  presenting  her  with  another  miniature. 

Hawthmne,  Seven  Gables,  xx. 

As  the  young  people  frisked  about  innocently,  Mr. 
Brackett  and  I  succeeded  in  taking  some  half-dozen  in- 
teresting and  instructive  groups  and  single  figures 

Uarpefi's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  626. 

(6)  To  make  by  writing;  jot  down:  as,  to  lake  notes; 
hence,  to  obtain  in  the  form  of  notes  or  other  memoranda : 
as,  to  take  a  speech  in  shorthand. 

A  chield  's  amang  you  taking  notes. 
An',  faith,  he'll  prent  it. 

Bums,  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

(o)  In  mv/de,  to  execute  at  a  specified  rate  of  speed; 
hence,  to  adjust  at  a  given  rate :  as,  to  take  the  tempo 
slowly. 

The  musical  part  of  the  service  was,  to  begin  with, 
taken  slow— incredibly  slow. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  96. 

36.  To  admit  to  sexual  intercourse :  said  of  the 

female Take  care.   See  care.— Take  ink,  an  order 

to  put  more  ink  on  a  printing-roller.- Taken  aback.  See 
aSmti.— To  be  taken  in  the  malnort,  to  be  taken 
with  the  malnort.  See  maiiun:— To  be  taken  sick, 
to  become  sick;  fall  ill.— To  make  one  take  the  dust. 
See  dusti.—To  take  aback.  See  taken  aiack,  under 
dbacki.—To  take  account  of,  to  note;  mark;  make  a 
note  of. 

This  man  walked  about  and  took  account 

Of  all  thought,  said,  and  acted. 

Browning,  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary. 

To  take  action,  a  dare,  advice,  a  grinder.   See  the 
nouns.— To  take  advantage  of.  See  advantage, ».— To 
take  aim,  to  direct  or  level  a  weapon  or  a  missile  at  an 
object.- To  taSe  air.    See  oiri.— To  take  a  leaf  out 
of  one's  book.    See  book.— To  take  amiss.    See  amiss. 
—To  take  a  name  in  vain,  an  insult,  a  rise  out  of. 
See  namei,  insiult,  rtsci.— To  take  arms.    See  ar-" 
To  take  a  season,  a  seat,  a  side,  a  step,  a  turn. 
the  nouns.- To  take  a  thing  in  snufft.    See  gni. 
To  take  back,  to  withdraw ;  recall ;  retract.    [CoUoq.] 

I've  disgusted  you— I  see  that;  but  I  didn't  mean  to. 
I— I  take  it  hack.  Howells,  Silas  Lapham,  xv. 

To  take  bail  for.  See  Soffls.— To  take  battlet,  to  fight. 
And  y  in  his  quaxel  took  bataile 
Asen  my  fadir  to  amend  his  mys. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 

To  take  bearings.  See  bearing.— To  take  liost  See 
bog^.-To  take  breath,  or  to  take  a  long  breath,  to 
pause,  as  from  labor  or  exertion,  in  order  to  breathe  or 
rest ;  rest,  refresh,  or  recruit  one's  self  after  fatigue. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  take  some  breath.         Bacon. 

The  world  slumbered  or  took  breath  in  his  [Hippocrates's] 
resolutions  divers  hundreds  of  years.    Donne,  Letters,  xvii. 

To  take  by  storm,  by  the  hand,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— To  take  captive.  See  captive.— To  take  checkt, 
cold,  counsel,  courset.  See  the  nouns.— To  take 
down,  (a)  To  lower  the  power,  spiiit^  pride,  or  vanity  of ; 
abase;  humble:  as,  to  take  dovm  a  conceited  upstart. 
Compare  to  take  doum  a  peg,  under  peg. 

Doe  you  thinke  he  is  nowe  soe  daungerous  an  enemye 

as  he  is  counted,  or  that  it  is  soe  harde  to  take  him  downe 

as  some  suppose?  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

In  a  good  time  that  man  both  wins  and  wooes 

That  takes  his  wife  downe  in  her  wedding  shooes. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  II.  94). 

(&)  To  swallow :  as,  to  take  dovm  a  draught  or  a  dose. 
Sir,  kill  me  rather ;  I  will  take  dovm  poison. 
Eat  burning  coals,  do  anything. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6, 
(c)  To  pull  down ;  remove  by  taking  to  pieces :  as,  to  take 
dawn  a  house  or  a  scaffolding,  (d)  To  put  in  writing ;  write 
down;  record;  note:  as,  to  take  down  a  sermon  in  short- 
hand ;  to  talce  down  a  visitor's  address ;  to  take  dawn  a  wit- 
ness's statement.— To  take  earth,  in  fox-hunting,  to 
escape  into  its  hole :  said  of  the  fox ;  hence,  figuratively, 
to  conceal  one's  self. 
Follow  yonder  fellow,  and  see  where  he  takes  earth. 

Scott,  KenUworth,  iv. 

To  take  effect.  See  effect— To  take  exception.  See 
exception,  4.— To  take  fire,  flay,  foott,  form.  See  the 
nouns.— To  take  for  granted.  See  ^mnti,  v.  t.—To 
take  French  leave.  See  isverwA.- To  take  heart.  See 
heart.— To  take  heart  of  grace.  See  graee.—To  take 
heed,  fa)  To  beware ;  be  careful ;  use  caution :  often 
followed  by  of  or  to. 

I  will  take  Iteed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my 
tongue.  Ps.  xxxix.  1. 
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Asper  (I  urge  it  as  your  friend),  take  heed, 
The  days  are  dangerous,  full  of  exception. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 
(6)  To  take  notice;  pay  attention ;  attend;  listen. 
God  ne  taUh  none  hede  of  zuiche  tales. 

^j/«n&ite  o//)ii«J/«  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  176. 

To  taJie  hold :  commonly  with  of  or  on.    (o)  To  get  a 
grasp  or  grip :  as,  to  take  hold  of  a  rope. 

Ten  men  .  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is 
a  Jew,  saying.  We  will  go  with  you:  for  we  have  heard 
that  God  is  with  you.  ■'ech.  vUl  23. 

(6)  To  gain  possession,  control,  or  infiuence. 
Sorrow  shall  take  hold  an  the  inhabitants  of  Palestina. 

Ex.  XV.  14. 
I  pray,  sto,  teU  me,  is  it  possible        .  ,  , , , 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold' 

(c)  To  take  advantage ;  make  use. 

Captaine  Gorges  tooke  hold  qf  y"  opportunitie 

*^  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  149. 

(0)  To  lay  hold,  for  or  as  for  management  or  adjustment. 

Some  take  hold  qT  suits  only  for  an  occasion  to  cross 
some  other.  -Baco".  Suitors  (ed.  1887). 

To  take  horse.    See  horsei.— To  take  hufr,  to  become 
hufly  or  pettish ;  take  offense. 

If  the  American  actress  came  over,  of  course  she  would 
insist  on  playing  Violante ;  then  Miss  Carmine  would  take 
huff,  and  there  was  sure  to  be  a  row ! 

*'  TFJ^te Melville,  yVhiteUoae,IZv± 

To  take  In.    (at)  To  capture ;  conquer. 
He  hath  mused  of  toHnsr  kingdoms  i».  ...,„„„ 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ui.  13.  83. 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me  in  with  the 
artillery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  as  vain  as  for  a  thief  to 
set  upon  a  new-robbed  passenger.  Suckling, 

(p)  To  receive ;  admit ;  give  entrance  or  admittance  to. 

Bv  our  cognation  to  the  body  of  the  first  Adam,  we  took 
i»  death.  j«-.  roj/Zor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  694. 

The  captain  told  them  we  wanted  to  take  in  water. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1 241. 

After  a  long  day's  journey  of  thirty-one  miles,  we 
reached  a  house  which  we  had  been  told  took  in  travel- 
lers. B.  Hall,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  II.  257. 

(c)  To  receive  into  one's  house:  said  of  work  undertaken 
to  be  done  at  home. 

His  wife  .  .  .  had  tried  to  help  him  support  their  fam- 
ily of  young  children  by  giving  private  lessons  and  by  tak- 
ing in  sewing.  The  CeTttury,  XXXVII.  33. 

(d)  To  inclose,  fence,  or  reclaim,  as  land. 

Upon  the  sea^coasts  are  parcels  of  land  that  would  pay 
well  for  the  taking  in.  "     Mortimer. 

(e)  To  encompass  or  embrace ;  include ;  comprehend. 
This  love  of  our  country  is  natural  to  every  man.  .  .  . 

It  takes  in  our  famUiea,  relations,  friends,  and  acquain- 
tance. Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  5. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  lake  [Brulos],  which  is  now 
of  so  great  an  extent,  takes  in  all  the  other  lakes  men- 
tioned by  the  antients  to  the  east 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 16. 

Specifically,  to  include  in  one's  course  or  experience,  as 
by  seeing,  visiting,  or  enjoying. 

The  Bensons  would  not  be  persuaded  out  of  their  fixed 
plan  to  take  in  ,  .  .  the  White  Mountains. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  293. 

(/)  To  reduce  to  smaller  compass ;  make  less  in  length  or 
width ;  contract ;  brail  or  furl,  as  a  sail ;  make  smaller,  as 
a  garment. 

At  night  we  took  ofl!  our  main  bonnet,  and  took  in  all  our 
sails,  save  our  maincourse  and  mizzen. 

Winihrop,  Hist.  New  England,  L  21. 

Sure  every  one  of  me  frocks  must  be  taken  in, — it 's  such 
a  skeleton  I'm  growing.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xliii. 
(jg)  To  receive  into  the  mind  ;  comprehend ;  perceive. 

He  lack  in  the  sense  of  a  statement  very  slowly  through 
the  medium  of  written  or  even  printed  characters. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iiL  1. 

We  only  take  in  any  discourse  if  our  memoir  retains  the 
earlier  words  while  we  are  hearing  those  which  follow. 

Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans.),  I.  220. 
th)  To  accept  as  true ;  believe :  as,  he  took  in  whatever  we 
fold  him.  [Colloq.]  (i)  To  take  by  subscription,  as  a  mag- 
azine or  newspaper.    Compare  def.  3  (e).    [lug.] 

Few  working-class  homes  in  England  fail  to  take  in  some 
kind  of  paper  on  the  day  of  rest. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  110. 
(j)  To  dupe;  cheat;  gull. 

Hostess.  I  took  you  in  last  night,  I  say. 
Syntax.  Tis  true ;  and  if  this  bill  I  pay. 
You'll  take  me  in  again  to-day. 

W.  Comie,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tour,  L  4.    {Davies.) 

Some  critics  declared  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  simply 

taken  in;  that  the  French  Emperor  had  "bubbled"  him. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xli. 

To  take  in  hand.  See  hand.— To  take  in  patiencet. 
See  patience. — To  take  in  the  slack  (rumt),  to  draw  in 
the  loose  or  relaxed  part  of  a  rope  until  it  becomes  taut. 
—To  take  into  account.  See  account.— To  take  into 
one's  confidence.  See  confidence.— To  take  into  one's 
head,  to  conceive  the  idea  of ;  form  a  plan  or  intention  of. 

Apparently  Bousseau  was  an  advanced  boy,  for,  after 
these  clerical  duties  were  over,  and  he  had  returned  to 
Paris,  he  took  it  into  his  own  Tiead  to  paint  a  view  of  the 
Montmartre  hill.  The  Century,  XLI.  673. 

To  take  into  one's  own  hand  or  hands,  to  assume  the 
management  or  execution  of,  as  a  personal  duty,  right,  or 
privilege. 
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They  Buffer  not  their  councO  to  go  through  with  the 
resolution  and  direction,  as  U  it  depended  on  them,  hut 
take  the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands. 

Bacon,  Counsel  (ed.  1887). 

In  the  pre-Conquest  codes  the  owner  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hand,  as  in  early  Soman 
law,  and  get  back  his  goods  by  force  if  he  could,  no  doubt 
with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours  where  possible. 

Eneye.  BrU.,  XXIII.  232. 
To  take  issue.  See  {ram.— To  take  It  111.  See  HI.— 
To  take  it  out  of.  (o)  To  obtain  or  extort  reparation  or 
Indemnity  from ;  compel  satisfaction  from.    [Colloq.] 

If  any  one  steals  anything  from  me,  .  .  .  and  I  catch 
him,  I  take  it  out  of  him  on  the  spot.  I  give  him  a  jolly 
good  hiding. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 31. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffln  (as  the  saying  is)  took  it  out  <ff  the 
Inexhaustible  [baby]  in  a  shower  of  caresses. 

Diekem,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  13. 

fb)  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  energy  of.    [Colloq.] 

They  tried  back  slowly  and  sorrowfully, .  .  .  beginning 
to  feel  how  the  run  had  taken  it  out  of  them. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bughy,  i.  7, 
To  take  leave.  See  leam^.—  To  take  namst.  See 
nom^.— To  take  notice  of  or  that,  (a)  To  note ;  mark ; 
observe. 

You  are  to  take  notice  that  the  fish  lies  or  swims  nearer 
the  bottom,  and  in  deeper  water,  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  106. 

In  Bethlehem  I  took  particular  notice  of  their  ovens, 
which  are  sunk  down  in  the  ground,  and  have  an  arch 
turned  over  them. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  L  40. 

Puff.  They  were  spies  of  Lord  Burleigh's. 

Sneer.  But  isn't  it  odd,  they  were  never  taken  notice  of, 
not  even  by  the  commander-in-chief? 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 
(b)  To  remark  upon ;  make  mention  of. 

I  have  something  to  beg  of  you  too :  which  is  not  to 
take  notice  of  our  Marriage  to  any  whatever,  yet  a  while, 
for  some  Reasons  very  important  to  me. 

Wyeherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

To  take  occaBlon.  See  oecaMon. —  To  take  off.  (a)  To 
remove :  as,  to  take  off  one's  hat  or  gloves ;  to  have  one's 
beard  taken  off.  (b)  To  remove  or  transfer  to  another  place : 
as,  take  off  the  prisoner  to  jail  1  take  yourself  off  I  (c)  To 
make  away  with;  put  to  death;  kill. 

Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  1.  lOS. 
Till  at  last  the  wisdom  of  our  Govemours  thought  it  fit 
to  take  him  [Jesus]  off,  and  make  him  an  example  for  Re- 
formers. StUlingJJeet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

(d)  To  deduct:  used  specifically  of  reduction  of  price. 
The  justices  decreed  to  take  off  a  halfpenny  in  a  quart 

from  the  price  of  ale.        Swift,  Miscellanies.    (Latham.) 

(e)  To  withdraw ;  deprive,  free,  or  relieve  one  of :  as,  to 
take  responsibility  off;  to  take  off  a  curse. 

Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2,  331. 
Penitence  does  appease 
The  incensed  powers,  and  sacrifice  takes  off 
Their  heavy  angers. 

Fletcher  (and  anotlier  7),  Prophetess,  iv.  1. 
Cf\)  To  withhold ;  hold  back ;  deter. 

No  means  either  he,  or  y"  letters  yey  write,  could  take  off 
Mr.  Sherley  &  ye  rest  from  putting  both  ye  Friendship  and 
Whit-Angell  on  y  generall  acconnte. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  280. 
It  is  as  plain  that  one  great  End  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine was  to  take  Mankind  o^from  giving  Divine  Worship 
to  Creatures.  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  m.  vi. 

(g)  To  take  in  trading ;  purchase. 

That  vessel  found  courteous  entertainment  with  him, 
and  he  took  off  all  her  commodities,  but  not  at  so  good 
rates  as  they  expected. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  Kew  England,  II.  245. 

(h)  To  drink  off ;  swallow. 

Where  she  dranke  to  him  a  cup  of  poysoned  liquor ;  and 
hauing  taken  o^  almost  halte,  she  reached  him  the  rest : 
which  after  she  saw  he  had  drunke,  she  called  upon  her 
husbands  name  aloude.  Purclias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  321. 

(i)  To  reproduce ;  copy. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  impertinent  design  to  take  off 
all  their  models  in  wood,  which  might  not  only  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  ancient  music,  but  help  us  to  pleasanter 
instruments  than  are  now  in  use. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Eohn,  I.  465). 
Hence— OO  To  personate;  imitate;  mimic,  especially  in 
ridicule. 

She  was  always  mimicking.  She  took  off  the  excise- 
man, and  the  farmers,  and  her  grandmother,  and  the  very 
parson,— how  she  used  to  make  us  laugh!  mimicking! 
why  it  was  like  a  looking-glass,  and  the  folks  standing  in 
front  of  it,  and  speaking  behind  it,  all  at  one  time. 

C.  Beade,  Art ;  a  Dramatic  Tale,  p.  174, 

To  take  offense.  See  offense.— To  take  on  or  upon 
(one's  self),  (a)  To  put  on ;  invest  one's  self  with ;  fig- 
uratively, to  assume,  as  a  property,  characteristic,  or  mode 
of  being. 

Christ  our  Lord  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant. 

Stilton,  Church-Government,  ii.  1. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  grief  of  the  passing  moment  takes 
upon  itself  an  individuality,  and  a  character  of  climax, 
which  it  is  destined  to  lose  after  a  while. 

Hauithome,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 
(b)  To  assume  as  a  duty  or  responsibility ;  undertake ; 
take  the  burden  or  the  blame  of. 

The  good  newes  .  .  .  appeased  their  fury ;  but  condi- 
tionally that  Ratliffe  should  be  deposed,  and  that  Cap- 
taine  Smith  would  take  upon  him  the  government. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 180. 
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She  loves  me,  even  to  suffer  for  my  sake ; 
And  on  herself  would  my  refusal  (a/re. 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  iv.  1. 
(o)  To  lay  claim  to ;  arrogate,  as  power  or  dignity,  to  one's 
self. 

A  Maid  called  La  Pucelle,  taking  upon  her  to  be  sent 
from  God  for  the  Good  of  France,  and  to  expel  the  Eng- 
lish. Baker,  Clu-onicles,  p.  183. 
A  band  of  critics,  who  take  upon  them  to  decide  for  the 
whole  town.                                 Sheridan,  The  Critic,  L  1. 

(d)  To  apply  to  one's  self. 

Of  goode  men  am  I  nought  agast. 
For  they  wole  taken  on  hem  no  thyng, 
Whanne  that  they  knowe  al  my  menyng. 

Bom.  of  the  Base,  1.  6107. 

To  take  one  down  a  buttonhole,  to  take  one  a  but- 
tonhole lower,  to  lower  one's  pride  or  pretensions ;  take 
one  down  a  peg :  used  literally  in  the  second  quotation. 
[Colloq.] 

0,  friar,  you  grow  choleric.  ...  On  my  word,  I'll  take 
you  doum  a  buUon-luile.  PeeZe,  Edward  I.,  viii. 

Master,  let  me  take  you  a  iuUon-Jwlelower.  Do  you  not 
see  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  706. 
To  take  one  napping.  See  vui^i.- To  take  one's 
bells.  See  belli.— To  take  one's  chance.  See  chance. 
— To  take  one's  ease,  to  make  one's  self  comfortable. 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  shall  have 
my  pocket  picked  7  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 92. 

To  take  one's  gait.  See  gate^.-  To  take  one's  life  in 
one's  hand,  to  take  mortal  risks ;  act  in  disregard  or  de- 
fiance of  personal  danger. 

The  other  [youngster]  goes  out  on  the  frontier,  runs  his 
chances  in  encounters  with  wild  animals,  finds  that  to 
make  his  way  he  must  take  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  assert 
his  rights.  The  Century,  XXXTI.  253. 

To  take  one's  mark  amiss,  to  go  wide  of  the  mark ;  be 
at  fault ;  mistake. 

Sir,  you  talk  as  if  ^ou  knew  something  more  than  all 
the  world  doth ;  and,  if  I  take  not  my  mark  amiss,  I  deem 
I  have  half  a  guess  of  you. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  163. 
To  take  one's  part,  to  side  with,  stand  by,  or  aid  one. 

If  the  provost  take  our  part  ...  we  may  hell-the-cat 
with  the  best  of  them.  Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  vii. 

To  take  one's  self  seriously,  to  regard  one's  conduct, 
opinions,  etc.,  with  exaggerated  gravity,  as  if  above  jest- 
ing ;  hence,  to  attach  a  solemn  importance  to  one's  self. 

Your  solemn  ass  must  needs  take  him^^  seriously  ;  the 
man  of  deep,  keen,  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous  can 
never  do  so. '  B.  E.  Martin,  Footprints  of  CharlesLamb,  iil. 

To  take  one's  turn.  See  turn.— To  take  one  tardyt. 
See  ta/rdy..^To  take  on  the  broadside.  See  broadside. 
— To  t^e  opportunity,  to  take  occasion ;  turn  to  ad- 
vantage any  incident  occurrence,  or  occasion. 

They  tooke  oppertunitie,  and  thrust  Levetenante  Fitcher 
out  a  dores,  and  would  suffer  him  to  comeno  more  amongst 
them.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  237. 

To  take  order t,  to  take  orders.  See  order.— To  take 

out.  (a)  To  remove  from  within  a  place,  or  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  things :'  as,  to  take  an  invalid  out  for  a  walk ; 
to  take  a  book  out  of  a  library.  .  (b)  To  remove  by  cleansing 
or  the  like ;  as,  to  take  mtt  a  stain  or  a  blot,  (c)  To  remove 
so  as  to  deprive  one  of :  as,  to  take  the  pride  or  nonsense 
out  of  a  youngster ;  the  running  took  the  wind  out  of  him. 

(5)  To  obtain  or  accept  as  an  equivalent :  as,  he  took  the 
amount  of  the  debt  out  in  goods. 

Because  of  the  old  proverbe,  What  they  want  in  meate, 
let  them  take  out  in  drinke. 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  ed.  1874,  II.  280). 

(e)  To  procure  for  one's  self;  get  issued  for  one's  own  use 
or  be'nefit :  as,  to  take  met  a  patent  or  a  summons,  (/t)  To 
copy :  as,  to  take  out  a  part  from  a  manuscript  play. 

O  love,  why  dost  thou  in  thy  beautiful  sampler  set  such 
a  work  for  my  desire  to  take  out,  which  is  as  much  impos- 
sible? Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 
Sweet  Bianca, 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 179. 
To  take  over,  (a)  To  assume  the  ownership,  control,  or 
management  of. 

"So  sooner  had  Eatkoff  taken  mer  the  Moscow  Gazette 
than  he  devoted  his  attention  wholly  to  the  Polish  ques- 
tion. Cantempora/ry  Bev.,  LII.  610. 
The  consequence  was  a  great  increase  in  forced  sales  of 
land,  of  which  much  was  taken  over  by  the  European  cred- 
itor.                              PoHnighUy  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  632. 

(6)  To  receive ;  derive. 

In  short,  whatever  and  however  diverse  may  be  their 
aims,  the  Gilds  take  over  from  the  family  the  spirit  which 
held  it  together  and  guided  it. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  Ixxx. 

To  take  pains.  See  painT-.-  To  take  part  In  or  with. 
See  part.— To  take  pepper  in  the  noset.  See  noseK- 
To  take  pity  upon,  place,  pleasure  in,  possession, 
pot-luck,  precedence  of,  rank,  root,  scomt,  shape, 
ship,  shippingt,  sight,  silk,  soil,  stock,  strifet,  tent. 
See  the  nouns.— To  take  the  air.  (a)  See  oirl.  (6)  To 
soar :  said  of  birds. 

A  bird  is  said  to  take  the  air  when  it  seeks  to  escape  by 
trying  to  rise  higher  than  the  falcon.  Eneye.  Brit,  IX.  7. 
To  take  the  bent.  See  bent^.—To  take  the  bit  in  the 
teeth.  See  6i«i.— To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  See 
buin.— To  take  the  coif,  the  cross,  the  crown  of  the 
causey,  the  essayt,  the  field,  the  follt.  See  cmf,  erossi, 
eraum,  etc.— To  take  the  ground  (rumt.),  to  touch  bot- 
tom ;  run  aground. 

"A  few  hours  after  we  lost  sight  of  this  brig,"  said  the 
boatswain,  "the  ship  took  the  ground." 

W.  C.  BusseU,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  xiv. 

To  take  the  hand  of  or  ffomt.  Same  as  to  take  the  wall  of. 
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They  both  meeting  in  an  antechamber  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  leaning  to  the  wall  in  that 
posture  that  he  took  the  hand  of  the  English  ambassador, 
said  publicly,  "I  hold  this  place  in  the  right  of  the  king 
my  master" ;  which  small  punctilio,  being  not  resented  by 
our  ambassador  at  that  time,  gave  the  Spaniard  occasion 
to  brag  that  he  had  taken  the  hand  from  our  ambassador. 
Lord  Herbert  qf  Cherbury,  Life  (ed.  HoweUs),  p.  136. 
To  take  the  laboring  oar.  See  labors. —  To  take  the 
law  of.  Same  as  to  have  the  law  qf  (which  see,  under  law^). 

The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom  Touchy,  a 
fellow  famous  for  taking  the  law  of  every  body. 

Addism,,  Spectator,  No.  122. 

To  take  the  mantle,  the  measure  of,  the  pas,  the 
pledge,  the  reins.  See  the  nouns. — To  take  the  oath, 
fotakeadrink.  [Slang,U.S.]— Totaketheroad.  (ffl)See 
road.  (6)  Same  as  to  take  to  the  road.  See  road,  (o)  Theat., 
to  go  on  a  round  of  engagements  and  performances  from 
town  to  town :  said  of  a  traveling  company  or  show.  —  To 
take  the  say,  the  shilling,  the  shine  out  of,  the  sun, 
the  test,  the  veil  See  the  nouns.— To  take  the  wall  of, 
to  pass  (one)  on  that  part  of  the  road  nearest  the  wall  (this, 
when  there  were  no  sidewalks,  was  to  take  the  safest  and 
best  position,  usually  yielded  to  the  superior  in  rank) ; 
hence,  to  get  the  better  of  In  any  way.  — To  take  the 
Wind  out  of  one's  sails.  See  saU^.-  To  take  time  by 
the  forelock.  See  faraock^.— To  take  to  heart.  See 
hea/rt. — To  take  to  one's  bosom,  to  marry.— To  take  to 
pieces,  (a)  To  separate  into  the  component  parts:  as,  to 
take  a  gun  or  a  clock  to  pieces,  (b)  To  examine  piecemeal ; 
dissect ;  analyze ;  especially,  to  show  inherent  weakness  or 
defects  in ;  pick  to  pieces. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  took  the  treaty,  and  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech  the  ministry,  to  pieces. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  278. 

To  take  to  task.  See  t(i»£.—To  take  turns.   See  turn. 
— To  take  up.    (a)  To  pick  up ;  lift ;  raise. 
Who  can  take  vp  the  Ocean  in  a  spoone? 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  3. 
They  who  have  lost  all  to  his  Subjects  may  stoop  and 
take  wp  the  reward.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

(&)  To  take  into  one's  company,  society,  etc. 
Tou  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Ii.  1. 199. 
Our  men,  retyring  to  the  water  side,  got  their  boat,  and 
ere  they  had  rowed  a  quarter  of  a  myle  towards  Hatorask 
they  tooke  vp  f  cure  of  their  f  ellowes. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 101. 

(c)  To  absorb :  as,  sponges  take  up  water. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  higher  senses  are  taken 
up  into  the  emotion  of  beauty. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  478. 

(d)  To  arrest ;  take  into  custody. 

An  officer  patroles  about  the  city  [Cairo],  more  espe- 
cially by  night ;  ...  he  takes  up  all  persons  he  finds  com- 
mitting any  disorders,  or  that  cannot  give  an  account  of 
themselves.  Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 165. 

Policeman,  take  me  up — 
No  doubt  I  am  some  criminal ! 

W.  S.  aUbert,  Phrenology. 

(e)  To  assume ;  enter  upon ;  espouse :  as,  to  take  up  a  pro- 
fession ;  to  take  up  a  quarrel. 

Fear  not,  Cesario ;  take  thy  fortunes  up. 

Shak.,T.  N.,  V.  1.  151. 
Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Ps.  xix. 
(/)  To  set  up ;  begin. 

They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  thee. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  17. 
(g^)  To  encounter ;  challenge ;  oppose. 

One  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  73. 

King  Henry  in  thi  mean  Time  followed  his  Pleasures, 
and  in  June  kept  a  solemn  Just  at  Greenwich,  where  he 
and  Sir  Charles  Brandon  took  up  all  Comers. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  256. 
(h)  To  meet  and  deal  with ;  treat  or  dispose  of  satisfac- 
torily ;  settle  or  adjust  properly. 
I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel. 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 104. 

(f)  To  catch  together  and  fasten :  as,  to  take  up  an  artery ; 
to  take  up  dropped  stitches. 

A  large  vessel  opened  hy  incision  must  be  taken  up  be- 
fore you  proceed.  Sharpe,  Surgery. 
(j)  To  check  with  dissent,  remonstrance,  or  rebuke. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly,  for  stooping 
so  much  below  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 

Sir  B.  L'EOrange. 
(if)  To  stop ;  bring  to  a  stand. 

For  a  small  piece  of  Money  a  man  may  pass  quiet  enough, 
and  for  the  most  part  only  the  poor  are  taken  up. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  78. 
(J)  To  occupy;  employ;  engage;  engross:  as,  to  take  up 
room  or  time ;  to  take  up  one's  attention. 

He  is  talcen  up  with  great  persons ;  he  is  not  to  know 
you  to-night.  B.  Jonsan,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

The  men  take  them  up  [the  public  baths]  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  women. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  64. 

But  his  fault  is  onely  this,  that  his  minde  is  somewhat 
much  taken  vp  with  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  not  loadeu 
with  any  carriage  besides. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Downe-right  SchoUer. 

My  first  days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the  sight  of 
processions,  which  are  always  very  magnificent  in  the  holy 
week. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  424). 
(m)  To  obtain;  specifically,  to  procure  on  credit;  boiTow. 
[CoUoq.] 
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My  father  could  take  up,  upon  the  bareness  of  his  word, 
five  hundred  pound,  and  five  too. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

He  took  up  (borrowed)  £500  of  Lawyer  X.,  and  he  han- 
kered arter  a  bigger  place,  and  then  somehow  he  war  bank- 
rupt. A.  JesBopp,  Arcady,  il 
(n)  To  acquire,  as  land,  mining  property,  etc.,  by  pur- 
chase from  a  government,  or  by  entering  claim,  occupying, 
improving,  or  working,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Mary  and  Mr.  Trowbridge  have  taken  up  their  Country 
to  the  South  West,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got  our  bouse 
built  we  are  going  to  live  there, 

H.  Kingeleu,  Geoilry  Hamlyn,  p.  183. 

The  facilities  for  taking  up  land  [in  settlement  of  Viiv 
ginia]  .  .  .  enabled  the  better  disposed,  whose  sole  crime 
had  perhaps  been  poverty,  to  obtain  a  fair  start. 

Johns  Hopkins  But.  Studies,  3d  ser.,  p.  11. 
(o)  To  accept ;  specifically,  in  sporlin.g,  to  agree  and  re- 
spond to,  as  a  bet,  or  a  person  betting. 

The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  34. 
(p)  To  comprehend ;  understand ;  take  the  meaning  of, 
[Scotch,] 

I  dinna  believe  he  speaks  gude  Latin  neither ;  at  least 
he  disna  take  me  up  when  1  tell  him  the  learned  names 
o'  the  plants.  ScoU,  Bob  Boy,  xv, 

"  I  do  not  take  you  up,  sir,"  replied  the  Sergeant. 

N.  Madeod,  The  Starling,  v. 
(g)  To  pay  the  amount  or  cost  of :  ae,  to  take  up  a  loan, 
note,  or  check ;  to  take  up  bonds. — To  take  up  a  ciuar- 
relt.  See  quarrel. — To  take  UP  arms.  BeetotakeamM. 
—To  take  upon  (one's  self).  See  to  take  on.—  To  take 
up  short.  See  sAort.— Totakeup  the  cross,  the  cud- 
gels, the  gauntlet,  the  glove,  the  hatchet,  the  run- 
ning. See  the  nouns.— To  take  wind.  See  wiTui^,— To 
take  with,  to  accept  or  have  as  a  companion;  hence,  to 
let  (a  person)  accompany  or  follow  one's  course  of  thought. 

Soft  you  now,  good  Morgan  Pigot,  and  take  us  with  ye  a 
little,  I  pray.    What  means  your  wisdom  by  all  this? 

Peele,  Edward  I.,  ii. 

To  take  with  a  grain  of  salt.  See  salti. = Syn.  10.  Ac- 
cept, etc.    See  receive, 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  obtain;  receive;  acquire; 
become  a  recipient,  an  owner,  or  a  possessor; 
specifically,  in  law,  to  acquire  or  become  en- 
titled to  property,  irrespective  of  act  or  ex- 
press assent:  thus,  an  infant  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  is  said  to  take  by  descent  or  by 
will  according  as  the  father's  estate  is  cast 
upon  him  by  operation  of  law  or  by  testamen- 
tary act. 

For  eche  thataxith,  takith;  and  he  that  sechith,  fyndith ; 
and  it  shal  be  opnyde  to  a  man  knokynge. 

Wyelyf,  Mat.  vii.  8, 

All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine:  therefore 
said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto 
.you,  John  xvi.  16, 

The  exclusion  of  any  claim  of  the  next  of  kin  to  take 
under  a  resulting  trust.    Supreme  Court  Reporter,  X  807. 

2.  To  remove;  abstract;  figuratively,  to  de- 
■teact;  derogate:  often  followed  by /row. 

Behold,  he  taketh  away,  who  can  hinder  him? 

,  Job  ix.  12. 

To  take  from 
The  workmanship  of  Heaven  is  an  offence  . 
As  great  as  to  endeavour  to  add  to  it. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  3. 

Ford's  grammatical  experiments  take  from  the  simpli- 
city of  his  diction,  while  they  afford  no  strength  what- 
ever to  his  descriptions. 

Giford,  Introd.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  xliii. 

3t.  To  take  place;  occur;  result. 

And  if  so  be  that  pees  hereafter  take. 
As  alday  happeth  after  anger  game. 

Chmieer,  Troilus,  iv,  1562. 

[The  printed  editions  all  have  or  insert  a  6e  before  take, 
but  the  MBS.  do  not  have  it,  and  it  is  objectionable  on 
the  score  of  meter.] 

Fetch  him  off,  fetch  him  off !  I  am  sure  he's  clouted. 

Did  I  not  tell  you  how  'twould  take? 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  7. 

4,  To  take  effect;  work;  act;  operate. 

1  have  had  strategems  and  ambuscadoes ; 
But,  God  be  thanked,  they  have  never  took! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  2. 
Glad  you  got  through  with  the  pock  so  well  —  it  takes 
a  second  time,  some  say — it's  worse  than  horn-ail,  hoven, 
or  core.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  5. 

Bub  the  solder  in  untU  it  takes,  which  will  be  in  a  mo- 
ment. Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX,  264, 

5,  To  have  the  desired  effect ;  hence,  to  please ; 
be  successful  or  popular:  sometimes  followed 
by  wUh :  as,  the  play  takes  with  a  certain  class. 

He  printed  awltty  Poeme  called  Hndibras;  the  first  part 
.  .  ,  tooke  extremely,         Aubrey,  Lives  (Samuel  Butler). 

He  [Mr.  Hobbes]  knew  what  would  take,  and  be  liked ; 
and  he  knew  how  to  express  it  after  a  taking  manner. 

Bp.  Attertury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

The  style  takes;  the  style  pays ;  and  what  more  would 
you  have?  Eingsley,  Two  Tears  Ago,  vii. 

6,  To  be  disposed,  inclined,  or  addicted ;  espe- 
cially, to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  some 
person  or  thing:  usually  followed  by  to :  as,  to 
take  naturally  to  study ;  the  dog  seldom  takes  to 
strangers. 
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Certainly  he  will  never  yield  to  the  duke's  fall,  being 
a  young  man,  resolute,  magnanimous,  and  tenderly  ana 
firmly  affectionate  where  he  (aie«.  .   •  ,„, 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  1. 101. 

Somehow  or  other,  she  took  to  Buth,  and  Buth  took  to 
her.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  32. 

Why  do  your  teeth  like  crackling  oruat,  and  your  organs 
of  taste  like  spongy  crumb,  and  your  digestive  contri- 
vances take  kindly  to  bread  rather  than  toadstools  I 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poet  at  the  Breakf  astrtable,  lu. 

7.  To  betake  one's  self;  have  recourse ;  resort, 
as  to  a  place,  course,  means,  etc. :  with  to. 
Each  mounted  on  his  prancing  steed. 
And  took  to  travel  straight.  „  ,    t  oo\ 

7'*«Sei;ei»CtempMmen/'CA™««n(Jom(ChildsBallads,I.86). 

A  steamer  in  the  mid-Atlantic  encountered  a  storm,  and 
was  so  shattered  that  all  who  could  took  to  the  boats. 

.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  264. 

We  long  to  know  the  site  of  the  church  of  Saint  Michael, 
which  our  countrymen  so  stoutly  guarded,  till  the  Nor- 
mans, Norman-like,  took  to  their  favourite  weapon  of  flre. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  376. 

8t.  To  proceed ;  resume. 

Now  tume  to  our  tale,  take  there  we  lef  te. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  747. 

9.  To  be  or  admit  of  being  taken,  in  any  sense : 
used  colloquially  in  many  phrases:  as,  to  take 
sick ;  specifically,  of  game,  to  be  caught. 

The  small  fish  take  freely  —  some  go  back  into  the  water, 
the  few  in  good  condition  into  the  basket. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p,  238, 

"I  hear  my  chilluns  callin'  me,"  sez  Brer  Babbit,  sezee ; 
,  ,  ,  "my  ole 'ooman  done  gone  en  tuck  mighty  sick^" 
sezee.  J.  C.  Ha/rris,  Uncle  Bemus,  xvii. 

Guns  of  various  sizes  have  been  so  constructed  as  to 
take  to  pieces  and  stow  aw^  in  a  small  compass. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  78. 

10.  To  touch ;  take  hold. 

The  cradles  are  supported  under  their  centres  by  shores 
on  which  the  keel  takes.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  179, 

11.  To  be  a  (good  or  bad)  subject  for  a  pho- 
tograph :  as,  he  does  not  take  well.  [CoUoq.]  — 
To  give  and  take,  to  offer,  do,  or  say  something,  and  to 
receive  the  like  in  return ;  said  with  reference  to  action 
which  takes  place  by  turns  or  reciprocally,  as  in  a  set-to : 
often  used  attributively  or  substantively :  as,  a  give-and- 
take  policy ;  the  conversation  was  a  sort  of  give  and  take. 
— To  take  after,  to  pattern  after ;  imitate ;  resemble. 

An  obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  boy! — Who  can  he 
take  after}  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  1, 

To  take  In  with,  to  enter  into  agreement  with;  make 
terms  with. 

Men  once  placed  take  in  with  the  contrary  faction  to 
that  by  which  they  enter :  thinking,  belike,  that  they  have 
their  flrst  sure,  and  now  are  ready  for  a  new  purchase. 

Bacon,  Faction  (ed.  1887). 
To  take  off,  to  set  off ;  part ;  start ;  spring ;  specifically, 
to  start  to  leap,  as  a  horse  in  taking  a  fence. 

If,  when  going  at  three.parts  speed,  a  horse's  feet  come 
just  right  to  takeoff  [in  leaping  a  brook],  the  mere  momen- 
tum of  his  body  would  take  him  over  a  place  16  feet  wide. 
JBncyc.  Brit.,  XII.  198. 

The  other  two  headwaters  of  the  Hugli  bear  witness  to 
not  less  memorable  vicissitudes.  The  second  of  them 
takes  o/from  the  Ganges  about  forty  miles  eastward  from 
the  Bhagirathi.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXin.  44. 

To  take  on,  to  be  agitated ;  display  great  excitement, 
grief,  anger,  or  other  emotion. 

I  take  onne,  as  one  dothe  that  playeth  his  sterakels,  je 
tempeste.  Palsgrave.    (^HaUiwell,  under  eterracles.) 

Lady  Bothwell  could  not  make  herself  easy;  yet  she 
was  sensible  that  her  sitter  hurt  her  own  cause  by  taking 
on,  as  the  maid-servants  call  it,  too  vehemently. 

Scott,  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,  i. 

There 's  Missis  walking  about  the  drawing-room  taking 
on  awf uL  Whyte  MelviUe,  White  Bose,  II.  xxii. 

To  take  on  one.  See  to  take  upon  one.— To  take  to. 
(a)  See  defs.  6  and  7.  (b)  To  set  about  doing  something; 
fall  to ;  take  a  hand  in :  as,  to  take  to  rising  early ;  to  take 
to  cards  or  bDliards,-  To  take  to  one's  heels.  See  heell. 
— To  take  to  the  road.  See  road. — To  take  up.  (at) 
To  stop ;  hold  up. 

Sir,  it  is  time  to  take  up,  for  I  know  that  anything  from 
this  place,  as  soon  as  it  is  ceitain,  is  stale. 

Donne,  Letters,  xlvii. 
Cos.  Be  not  rapt  so. 

Cont.  Your  Excellence  would  be  so,  had  you  seen  her. 
Coz.  Take  up,  take  up. 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  i.  2. 
(6t)  To  reform. 

The  Good  has  borrowed  old  Bowman's  house  in  Kent, 
and  is  retiring  thither  for  six  weeks :  I  tell  her  she  has 
lived  so  rakish  a  life  that  she  is  obliged  to  go  and  take  up. 
Walpole,  Letters,  II.  28. 
(c)  To  clear  up :  said  of  the  weather.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.  ]  (d)  To  begin :  as,  school  takes  up  next  week.  [Scotch, 
and  local,  T7.  S.]  (e)  To  obtain  a  loan;  borrow  or  obtam 
goods  on  credit. 
I  will  take  up,  and  bring  myself  in  credit,  sure. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
(/)  In  mech.,  to  close  spontaneously,  as  a  small  leak  in  a 
steam-pipe  or  water-pipe.-  To  take  upon  (or  on)  one, 
to  assume  a  character  or  part ;  play  a  specified  rMe ;  act : 
followed  by  as  or  like. 

Like  some  great  horse  he  paceth  vp  and  downe,  ,  ,  , 
And  takes  vpon  him  in  each  company 
.  ^«  if  he  held  some  petty  monarchy, 

Timaf  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p  24 
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I  will  have  thee  put  on  a  gown. 
And  take  upon  thee  as  thou  wert  mine  heir. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  L 

To  take  up  with,  (a)  To  consort  or  fraternize  with ;  ac- 
cept as  a  companion  or  friend ;  keep  company  with. 
Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  withf 

Soulh. 
He  takes  up  uMh  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift 

(6)  To  put  up  with ;  be  satisfied  with. 
We  must  take  up  viith  what  can  be  got. 

Swift,  To  Abp.  King,  Oct.  10, 1710, 

(c)  To  adopt ;  embrace ;  espouse,  as  an  idea  or  opinion. 

They  [the  French]  took  up  with  theories  because  they 
had  no  experience  of  good  government, 

Uacavlay,  Mirabean. 
To  take  with,  to  side  with. 

Where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  with  the  more  passable  than  with  the  more  able. 
Bacon,  Followers  and  Friends  (ed.  1887). 

take  (tak),  n.  [=  Icel.  tak  =  Sw.  Dan.  tag; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  taking,  in  any 
sense. 

In  such  cases  [as  in  angling  and  shooting]  the  pleasure 
of  each  successful  throw  needs  to  exert  a  lasting  influence 
on  the  mind,  rendering  it  easy  to  go  on  for  a  long  time 
without  a  take.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  163. 

Z.  That  which  takes,  (at)  A  magic  spell ;  a  charm ; 
an  enchantment. 

He  has  a  take  upon  him,  or  is  planet-struck. 

The  Quack's  Academy  (1678)  (Harl.  Misc.,  II.  34)i 
(6)  A  sudden  illness.    Halliwell.    [Prov,  Eng.] 
8.  That  which  is  taken ;  the  amount  or  quan- 
tity taken,    (a)  In  hunting,  fishing,  etc.,  the  amouiit 
of  game  caught  or  killed :  as,  a  take  or  catch  of  flsh. 

The  yearly  take  of  larks  is  60,000.  This  includes  sky- 
larks, wood-larks,  tit-larks,  and  mud-larks. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL  68. 

(b)  An  appropriation  or  holding  of  land;  a  lease;  espe- 
cially, in  coal-mining,  the  area  covered  by  a  lease  for  min- 
ing purposes ;  a  set.    Compare  tack^-,  9.    [Eng,] 

At  Marsh  Gibbon  a  field  of  one  hundred  acres  and  an- 
other of  twenty-five  were  divided  about  forty  years  ago 
into  plots  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  acres,  with  larger 
takes  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  in  grass. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  912. 

(c)  In  printing,  the  portion  of  copy  taken  at  one  time  by 
a  compositor  to  be  set  up.in.type.  Also  taking,  (d)  B«- 
ceipts,  as  from  a  sale ;  specifically,  in  theat.  language,  the 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  seats  before  the 
opening  of  the  doors  on  the  night  of  a  performance.- Pat 
take,    See/atl. 

takef.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  take. 
take-heed  (tak'hed'),  n.    Caution;  prudence; 
circumspection.     [Rare.] 

I  know  you  want  good  diets,  and  good  lotions. 
And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  take-heed. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 

take-in  (tak'in),  w,  1.  Deception;  fraud;  im- 
position.    [CoUoq,] 

Anybody  that  looks  on  the  board  looks  on  us  as  cheats 
and  humbugs,  and  thinks  that  our  catalogues  are  all  takes- 
in.        Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  326. 

Hence — 2.  The  person  cheating:  as,  he  is  a 
humbug  and  a  take-4n.     [Colloq.] 
takelt,  n.  and  v.     A  Middle  English  form  of 

tackle. 
takeni  (ta'kn).    Past  participle  of  take. 
taken^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  token. 
take-off  (tak'df),  n.    1.  The  act  of  taking  off, 
in  any  sense ;  especially,  an  imitation  or  mim- 
icking; a  caricature;  a  burlesque  representa- 
tion.— 2.  The  point  at  which  one  takes  off; 
specifically,  the  ;point  at  which  a  leaper  rises 
from  the  ground  in  taking  a  fence  or  bar. 

A  hog-backed  stile  and  a  foot-board,  four  feet  odd  of 
strong  timber  with  a  slippery  take-off,  are  to  him  articles 
of  positive  refreshment  and  relief. 

Whyte  MelvUle,  White  Bose,  IL  xv. 
3.  In  croquet,  a  stroke  by  which  the  player's 
ball  is  driven  forward  in  the  line  of  aim  or  near- 
ly so,  and  the  ball  it  touches  is  barely  moved  or 
even  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 
taker  (ta'kSr),  n.     [<  take  +  -eri.]    One  who 
takes,  in  any  sense ;  specifically,  a  purveyor. 
As  for  capons  ye  can  gette  none. 
The  kyngys  taker  toke  up  eche  one. 
Tnterhide  of  the  iiij.  Elements,  n.  d.    (^HalliweU.) 
Cheerful  and  grateful  takers  the  gods  love. 
And  such  as  wait  their  pleasures  with  full  hopes. 

Fletctter  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  i.  3. 
The  taker  of  a  degree . , .  received  the  title  of  Danisch- 
mend  — a  Persian  Word,  signifying  "Gifted  with  Know- 
ledge." J.  £o*«J-,  Turkey,  p.  150. 

taker-off  (ta'k6r-6f '),  ».  One  who  takes  off  or 
removes;  specifically.  In ^re(mg', the  workman, 
usually  a  boy,  who  takes  from  a  printing-ma- 
chine each  sheet  as  soon  as  it  is  printed,  [Eng,] 
In  the  United  States  this  workman  is  called  a  flier  or  jly- 
my.  When  the  delivery  of  sheets  is  done  automatically, 
the  apparatus  is  called  a,  fly. 

The  sheets  are  removed  singly  by  an  attendant  called  a 
ta*er-o/,  or  by  a  mechanical  automatic  arrangement  called 
a  flyer.  Encyc.  BrU. ,  XXIII.  706. 


taket 

taketf,  n.  A  Middle  English,  form  of  tadket 
■take-up  (tak' up),  ra.  Inmecft. :  (o)  Any  device 
by  whien  a  flexible  band,  belt,  rope,  or  tie 
may  be  tightened  or  shortened.  (6)  In  many 
machines,  any  one  of  a  variety  of  devices  by 
which,  when  a  part  of  the  material  is  fed  for- 
ward to  be  acted  upon,  that  which  has  already 
been  treated  is  wound  upon  a  roller  or  other- 
wise "taken  up."  Also  called  take-wp  motion. 
Such  devices  are  used  in  looms,  and  in  many  other  ma> 
chines  tor  the  manntacture  and  treatment  of  textile  fab- 
rics, paper-hangings,  oilcloth-printing,  etc.  Worm-gear- 
ing or  ratchet-motions  are  features  of  most  of  them,    (c) 

In  a  sewing-machine,  a  device  for  drawing  up 
the  slack  of  the  thread  as  the  needle  rises. 

A  sewing  machine,  and  a  take  ti2>  and  tension  for  sewing 
macliines,  form  the  subject  of  three  patents. 

Sel.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVni.  138. 

takie  (tak'i),  n.  [Sjv.']  The  skull-eap  of  the 
Eastern  peoples  of  Syria,  and  those  of  the  des- 
ert country,  it  is  similar  to  the  tarboosh,  but  is  worn 
only  by  persons  of  some  wealth,  or  by  those  who  inhabit 
the  towns. 
takigrafy  (ta-kig'ra-fl),  n.  A  common  phonetic 

spelling  of  tachygmphy. 
taking  (ta'king), ».  iverbal  n.  of  tofce, «.]  1. 
The  act  of  one  who  takes,  in  any  sense. —  2. 
The  state  of  being  taken;  es^eciaUy,  a  state  of 
agitation,  distress,  or  perplexity;  predicament; 
■dilemma. 

Well,  I  may  jest  or  so ;  but  Cupid  knows 
My  ta&inff  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  hers. 

B.  Jonaon,  Case  is  Altered,  iii.  3. 

Waked  in  the  morning  with  my  head  in  a  sad  taking 

through  the  last  night's  drink,  which  1  am  very  sorry  for. 

Pepye,  Diary,  April  24, 1661. 

3.  That  which  takes,    (at)  A  blight;  a  malignant 
Influence. 

Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking! 
Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  i.  61. 

Hence — (&)  An  attack  of  sickness;  a  sore.     HaUiwelt. 
tProv.  Bug.] 

4.  That  which  is  taken,  (a)  pi.  Receipts.   [CoUoq.] 

There  are  but  few  [London  crossing-sweepers]  I  have 
spoken  to  who  would  not,  at  one  period,  have  considered 
fifteen  shillings  a  bad  week's  work.  But  now  "thetoi- 
ings"  are  very  much  reduced. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL  628. 
The  average  takings  of  the  [electric]  road  are  $1,250  a 
week,  as  against  $760  for  horses. 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXIIL  309. 
(b)  In  printing,  same  as  take,  3  (fi).     Ure,  Diet.,  III.  640. 
taking  (ta'king),  j>.  a.     1.  Captivating;  engag- 
ing; attractive;  pleasing. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  very  taking  at  first  sight. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  237. 

She's  dreadful  CaHii^.  .  .  .  When  she  gets  talking,  you 
could  just  stop  there  forever. 

Mrs.  OlipAant,  Poor  Gentleman,  zxxiv. 

2t.  Blighting;  baleful;  noxious;  spreading  con- 
tagion; infectious. 

Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  1 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 166. 
Come  not  near  me, 
Tor  I  am  yet  too  txMng  for  your  company. 

Meteher  (ani  another).  False  One,  iv.  3. 

3.  Easily  taken;  contagious;  catching.     [Col- 
loq.] 
takingly  (ta'king-li),  adv.    In  a  taking  or  at- 
tractive manner. 
So  I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takingly. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 

takingness  (ta'king-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
pleasing,  or  of  being  attractive  or  engaging. 

All  outward  adornings  .  .  .  have  something  in  them  of 
a  complaisance  and  takingness. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  41.    (Latham,.) 

taking-off  (ta'king-df),  n.  1.  Removal;  spe- 
cifically, removal  by  death;  killing. 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 

His  speedy  taHng  off.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  1.  65. 

2.  In  printing,  the  act  of  taking  sheets  from 
a  printing-machine.  [Eng.]  — Taklng-off  board, 
the  board  or  table  on  which  the  taker-ofl  places  sheets 
newly  printed.  [Eng.] 
taky  (ta'ki),  a.  [<  take  +  -^1.]  Capable  of 
taking,  captivating,  or  charming;  designed  to 
attract  notice  and  please;  taking;  attractive. 
[Colloq.] 

Mr.  Blyth  now  proceeded  to  perform  by  one  great  effort 
those  two  difficult  and  delicate  operations  in  art  techni- 
cally described  as  "putting  in  taky  touches,  and  bringing 
out  bits  of  e£Fect."  W.  Collins,  Hide  and  Seek,  i.  9. 

tal,  tala  (tal,  ta'la),  ».  [E.  Ind.,  <  Skt.  tala.^ 
The  palmyra-palm',  BorassusflaielUfornds.  See 
palmyra. 

tfulseporia  (tal-f-po'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Zeller,1839), 
<  Gr. TahuTrapia',h.a,vcL  work, severe  labor,  <  raTiai- 
iropoc,  having  suffered  much,  much-enduring, 
prob.  a  collateral  form  of  equiv.  Ta?iairdpiog,  < 
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TAdv,  endure,  +  neipdv,  go  through,  try:  Bee  pi- 
rate.'] A  genus  of  tineid  moths,  typical  of  the 
family  Talsffporiidse,  having  twelve-veined  fore 
wings,  and  in  the  male  both  palpi  and  ocelli.  It 
includes  certain  European  sac-bearing  species  formerly 
included  in  the  family  Psyohidse.  T.  pseudobombyeella 
is  one  of  the  best-known  species. 

Talsporiidse  (taV'e-pg-n'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tala^oria  +  ■4dee.'i  A  family  of  tineid  moths, 
formerly  placed  among  the  Bonibyces,  and  in- 
cluding the  genera  Taleeporia  and  SolenoUa. 
It  differs  markedly  from  the  Psychidse,  in  which  it  was 
formerly  put,  by  the  non-pectinate  male  antennae,  by  the 
presence  of  legs  and  antennas  in  the  female,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  pupa  works  its  way  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  larval  case.  The  larvss  live  in  triangular  silk-lined 
bags,  to  which  bits  of  wood  or  sand  are  attached,  and  the 
female  moths  resemble  those  of  the  Psychidse  in  being 
entirely  wingless. 

talapoin  (tal'a-poin),  n.  [Formerly  also  tela- 
poin,  tallapoij  tdllipoie,  talipoi,  tallopin;  Pg. 
talapSlo,  formerly  talapoy,  It.  talapoi,  etc. ;  of 
obscure  E.  Ind.  origin.]  1.  A  Buddhist  monk 
of  Ceylon,  Siam,  etc. 

In  Pegu  they  haue  many  Tallipoies  or  priests,  which 
preach  against  all  abuses.         Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  261. 

How  explicitly  Buddhism  recognizes  such  ideas  [belief 
In  spirits]  may  be  judged  from  one  of  the  questions  of- 
ficially put  to  candidates  for  admission  as  monks  or  tala- 
poins—  "Art  thou  afflicted  by  madness  or  the  other  ills 
caused  by  giants,  witches,  or  evil  demons  of  the  forest  and 
mountain?"  if.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  125. 

2.  In  zool.,  a  monkey,  Cercopitheeus  talapoin. 


Talapoin  l^Cercofithecus  ialafoin), 

talaria  (ta-la'ri-a.),  n.pl.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  talaris, 
of  or  pertainingto  the  ankle,  <  tal/us,  the  ankle, 
the  ankle-bone :  see  talus.] 
In  classical  myth,  and  ar- 
chseol.,  the  sandals,  bear- 
ing small  wings,  worn 
characteristically  by  Her- 
mes or  Mercury  and  often 
by  Iris  and  Heos  (Dawn), 
and  by  other  divinities,  as 
Eros  and  the  Furies  and 
Harpies,  in  late  or  summary 
representations  of  the  deity  the 
sandals  are  sometimes  omitted, 
so  that  the  wings  appear  as  if 
growing  from  the  ankles,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  foot.  Some- 
times, especially  in  archaic  ex- 
amples, the  talaria  have  the 
form  of  a  sort  of  greaves  bear- 
ing the  wings  much  higher  on 
the  leg.  They  symbolize  the 
faculty  of  swift  and  unimpeded 
passage  through  space. 

talaric  (ta-lar'ik),  a.  [< 
L.  talaris,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  ankle:  see  ta- 
laria.] Pertaining  to  the 
ankles:  especially  in  the 
phrase  talaric  chiton  or  tunic,  of  Greek  antiquity 
— that  is,  one  reaching  to  the  ankles  or  feet, 
as  the  long  tunic  of  the  Ionian  Greeks. 

A  woman  clothed  in  a  sleeveless  talaric  chiton  with 
diplo'is.  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  177. 

talbot  (tai'bqt),  n.  [Probably  from  the  Talbot 
family,  who  "bear  the  figure  of  a  dog  in  their 
coat  of  arms.]  It.  A  kind  of  hound,  probably 
the  oldest  of  the  slow-hounds.  This  dog  had  a 
broad  mouth,  very  deep  chops,  and  very  long  and  large 
pendulous  ears,  was  fine-coated  and  usually  pure-white. 
This  was  the  hound  formerly  known  as  St.  Hubert's  breed, 
and  is  probably  the  original  stock  of  the  bloodhound. 

Jesse  says  the  earliest  mention  of  bloodhounds  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  breed  originated  from  the 
talbot,  which  was  brought  over  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  seems  to  have  been  very  similar  to  the  St.  Hubert. 

The  Century,  XXXVIIL  189. 

2.  In  Iter.,  a  dog,  generally  considered  as  a 
mastiff,  represented  with  hanging  ears,  and  taU 
somewhat  long  and  curled  over  the  back:  it  is 
represented  walking  unless  otherwise  blazoned. 


Figure  of  Iris,  wearing  Ta- 
laria of  the  older  or  greave- 
like  form :  from  a  Greek  red- 
figured  vase. 


tale 

Behold  the  eagles,  lions,  tatbots,  bears. 
The  badges  of  your  famous  ancestries, 

Drayton,  Baron's  Wars,  ii.  27. 

Talbot's  head,  in  lier.,  a  bearing  representing  the  head 
of  a  large  dog  with  hanging  ears,  sometimes  freely  treated, 
having  a  long  and  forked  tongue  issuing  from  the  mouth. 
It  is  common  both  as  a  bearing  on  the  escutcheon  and  as 

talbotype  (t&l'bo-tip),  n.  [<  Talbot  (see  def.) 
-I-  type.]  A  photographic  process  invented  by 
an  Englishman,  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  in  which 
paper  prepared  in  a  particular  manner  is  used 
instead  of  the  silver  plates  of  Daguerre:  same 
as  calotype. 

Talbot  published,  six  months  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  his  process  with  the  chloride  of  silver ;  and 
the  year  following  the  Calotype,  or,  as  it  is  now  frequently 
denominated,  the  Talbotype,  was  made  known. 

Silver  Sunbeam,,  p.  171. 

talc  (talk),  /».  [Formerly  also  talk,  talck  =  D. 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  talk;  <  F.  talc  =  Sp.  talco,  talgue 
=  Pg.  It.  talco  (ML.  talcus,  NL.  also  talcum)  = 
Pers.  talq,  <  Ar.  talg^,  talc]  A  magnesian  siU- 
oate,  usually  consisting  of  broad,  flat,  smooth 
laminsB  or  plates,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a 
shining  luster,  translucent,  and  often  transpa- 
rent when  in  very  thin  plates.  Its  prevailing  colors 
are  white,  apple-green,  and  yellow.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  talc — foliated,  massive  (including  soap- 
stone  or  steatite),  and  indurated.  Indurated  talc  is  used 
for  tracing  lines  on  wood,  cloth,  etc.,  instead  of  chalk.  Talc 
is  not  infrequently  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other  min- 
erals, particularly  the  magnesian  silicates  of  the  pyroxene 
group ;  thus,  rensselaente  is  talc  pseudomorphous  after 
pyroxene,  and  a  fibrous  form  of  talc  (sometimes  called 
agalite),  pseudomorph  after  enstatite,  is  found  at  Edwards, 
New  York,  and  when  finely  ground  is  used  in  giving  a 
gloss  to  paper.  Talc  is  also  used  as  a  lubricator,  and  ste- 
atite or  soapstone  for  hearthstones,  etc. 

All  this  promontory  seems  to  have  been  the  kingdom  of 
Carpasia.  I  observed  in  this  part  a  great  quantity  of  tale 
in  the  hills.  Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  218. 
Oil  of  talct.    See  oil. 

talc  (talk),  V.  t.  [<  talc,  n.]  To  treat  or  rub 
with  talc :  as,  in  photography,  to  talc  a  plate  to 
which,  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  adherence  of 
a  film. 

A  glass  plate  is  first  cleaned,  talced,  and  collodionized. 
The  Engineer,  LXVI.  334. 

talca  gum.    See  gum  arabic,  under  gum^. 

Talchir  group.  [So  called  from  Tdlchir,  one  of 
the  tributary,  states  of  Orissa,  in  India.]  In 
geol.,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Gondwana  se- 
ries, a  group  of  rooks  of  importance  in  India, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  shales  and  sandstones, 
which  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fossils, 
although  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  800 
feet,  and  extending  over  a  wide  area.  The  Gond- 
wana system  is  believed  by  the  geologists  of  the  Indian 
Survey  to  range  in  geological  age  from  the  Permian  to  the 
Upper  Jurassic. 

talcite  (tal'sit),  n.  [<  talc  +  -ite\]  1.  A  mas- 
sive variety  of  talc. —  2.  A  kind  of  muscovite. 

talcky  (tal'ki),  a.  [<  talc(k)  +  -y^.]  Talcose. 
Also  spelled  talky. 

talcocnloritic  (taFko-klo-rit'ik),  a.  [<  te?c  + 
chlorite  +  -ic]  Containing  both  tale  and  chlo- 
rite :  as,  talcochloritic  schist. 

talcoid  (tal'koid),  a.  [<  talc  +  -oid.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  resembling,  or  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  talc. 

talcomicaceous  (taFko-mi-ka'shius) ,  a.  [<  talc 
+  mica  +  -aceous.]  Containing  both  talc  and 
mica:  as,  talcomicaceous  schist. 

talcose  (tal'kos),  a.  [<  talc  +  -ose.]  Contain- 
ing talc ;  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  talc. 
—Talcose  granite.  Same  asprotoginc—lsClcoae  scblst 
or  slate.    Same  as  talc-schist 

talcous  (tal'kus),  a.  [=  F.  talqueux;  as  talc 
+  -ous,]    Same  as  talcose. 

talc-schist  (talk'shist),  n.  A  rock  consisting 
largely  of  tale,  and  having  more  or  less  of  a 
scmstose  or  foliated  structure,  it  is  one  of  the 
rooks  forming  together  the  crystalline  schist  series,  most 
of  which  are  believed  to  be  altered  sedimentary  rocks. 
See  slated  and  schist. 

Many  rocks  have  been  classed  as  talc-schist  which  con- 
tain no  talc,  but  a  hydrous  mica.  These  have  been  called 
by  Dana  hydro-mica^schists.  Talc-schist  is  not  specially 
abundant,  though  it  occurs  in  considerable  mass  in  the 
Alps  (Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Itosa,  Carinthia,  etc.),  and  is 
found  also  among  the  Apennine  and  Ural  Mountains. 

OeiHe,  Text-Book  of  Geology  (2d  ed.),  p.  130. 

talcum  (tal'kum),  n.  [NL.:  see  talc]  Talc; 
soapstone. — Talcum  powder.    See  powder. 

talel  (tal),  n.  [<  ME.  tale,  <  AS.  talu  (in  comp. 
tael-),  a  number,  reckoning,  also  speech,  voice, 
talk,  tale;  cf.  getsel,  number,  reckoning,  di- 
vision ;  =  OS.  tala  =  OFries.  tale,  tele  =  MD. 
tale,  number,  speech,  language,  D.  tal,  num- 
ber, taal,  speech,  language,  =  MLG.  tal,  num- 
ber, reckoning,  count,  tale,  speech,  plea,  LG. 
taal,  number,  speech,  plea,  =  OHG.  zala,  MHG. 
ml,  Gr.  gahl,  number,  =  loel.  tal,  a  number. 


tale 

talk,  conversation,  tale,  tala,  a  number,  speech, 
=  Sw.  tal,  number,  speech,  =  Dan.  tale,  speech, 
talk,  discourse,  tal,  number ;  cf .  Goth.  *tals  in 
deriv.  tal^an,  instruct.  Hence  toiei,  v.,  teOX, 
and  toZfci.  For  the  relation  of  the  two  senses 
'number'  and  'speech,'  cf.  rime^,  'number'  and 
'tale.']  It.  Number. 
The  tale  of  thritti,  thet  is  of  thrisithe  ten. 

Ayeribite  qfjnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  234. 

2.  Numbering;  enumeration;  reckoning;  ac- 
count; count. 

To  nem  yon  the  mowmber  naytely  be  tcUe, 
There  were  twenty  and  too. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2746. 
The  lawyer,  that  sells  words  by  weight  and  by  tale. 

Sankolph,  Commendation  of  a  Fot  of  Good  Ale. 
Both  number  twice  a  day  the  milky  dams ; 
And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Viigil's  Eclogues,  iii.  61. 

3.  A  number  of  things  considered  as  an  ag- 
gregate ;  a  sum. 

PUia.  Jew,  1  must  have  more  gold. 
Bar.  Why,  want'st  thou  any  of  thy  taZe  ? 
PUia.  No,  but  three  hundi'ed  will  not  serve  his  tnm. 
Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  Iv.  6. 
To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love — and  then  to  part^ 
Makes  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart. 

Coleridge,  On  Taking  Leave  of . 

Now  Maggie's  tale  of  visits  to  Aunt  Glegg  is  completed, 
1  mean  that  we  shall  go  out  boating  every  day  until  she 
goes.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 

4t.  Account;  estimation;  regard;  heed.  See 
to  give  tale,  below. 

He  wrogten  manige  [sinne]  and  bale, 

Of  that  migt  is  litel  tale. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  548. 

5t.  Speech;  language. 

Blgamie  is  unkinde  [unnatural]  thing, 
On  engleis  tale,  twle-wiflng. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  460. 

6t.  A  speech;  a  statement;  talk;  conversation; 

discourse. 

In  one  swithe  desele  hale, 
1-herde  ich  holde  grete  tale 
An  ule  and  one  ni^tingale. 
Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  3  (Morris  and  Skeat,  I.  171). 

She  that  was  with  sorwe  oppressed  so. 
That  in  effect  she  noght  his  tales  herde, 
But  here  and  ther,  now  here  a  worde  or  two. 

Cliaueer,  Troilus,  v.  178, 

7.  A  report  of  any  matter;  a  relation;  a  ver- 
sion. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 194. 

Mair  of  that  taHl  he  told  to  me. 

The  quhUk  he  said  he  sawe. 
Battle  ofBalrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  Vn.  219). 

Birds  .  .  .  piped  their  Valentines,  and  woke 
Desire  in  me  to  infuse  my  tale  of  love 
In  the  old  king's  ears,  who  promised  help. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

8t.  In  law,  a  count;  a  declaration. 

The  declaration,  narratio,  or  count,  antiently  called  the 
tale,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sets  forth  his  cause  of  com- 
plaint at  length.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  xx. 

9.  An  account  of  an  asserted  fact  or  circum- 
stance ;  a  rumor ;  a  report ;  especially,  an  idle 
or  malicious  story;  a  piece  of  gossip  or  slan- 
der; a  lie :  as,  to  tell  tales. 

Filgrimis  and  palmers  ... 

Wenten  forth  in  hure  way  with  meny  vn-wyse  tales. 

And  hauen  leue  to  lye  al  hure  lyf-time. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  49. 

In  thee  are  men  [margin,  men  of  slanders]  that  carry 
tales  to  shed  blood.  Ezek.  xxii.  9. 

The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown. 

Pope,  ftol.  to  Satires,  1.  350. 

10.  A  narrative,  oral  or  written  (in  prose  or 
verse),  of  some  real  or  imaginary  event  or 
group  of  events;  a  story,  either  true  or  ficti- 
tious, having  for  its  aim  to  please  or  instruct, 
or  to  preserve  more  or  less  remote  historical 
facts ;  more  especially,  a  story  displaying  em- 
bellishment or  invention. 

With  a  tale  forsooth  he  commeth  vnto  you ;  with  a  tale 

which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 

chimney  corner.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetne. 

life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 108. 

Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
And  not  a  history.     Scott,  Marmion,  v.  84. 
Old  Wives'  tale,  or  old  men's  talet,  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  any  tale  of  a  legendary  character,  dealmg 
usually  with  the  marvelous. 

I  am  content  to  drive  away  the  time  with  an  old  wives' 

winter's  tale.       Peele,  Old  Wives'  Tale  (ed.  BuUen),  1.  99. 

I  find  all  these  but  dreams,  and  old  men's  tales. 

To  fright  unsteady  youth.  Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  L  3. 

Out  of  tale.  Without  talet,without  number;  more  than 

can  be  numbered. 
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Thanne  wyndeth  hi  zuo  uele  def  antes,  and  of  motes  and 

oi  AouBt  wyth^oute  tale.  ^  «,  «  ^       ^na 

Ayeribite  (If  Inun/t  (KB.  T.S.),v-10S- 

Tale  of  a  tul).  See  tub.-  Tale  of  naughtt,  a  thing  of 
no  account :  a  mere  trifle.  „         .  . 

Alle  suche  prestes, 
That  han  noyther  kunnynge  ne  kynne  but  a  croune  [ton- 
sure] one,  .     .  ... 
And  a  tytle,  a  tale  qf  nmjte  to  his  lyfiode  at  myschief  e^ 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  291. 

To  be  (or  jump)  In  a  (or  one)  talet,  to  agree;  concur;  be 
in  accord. 

'Fore  God,  they  are  both  m  a  tale. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2.  33. 

All  generally  agreeing  that  such  places  (heauen  and  heU] 
there  are,  but  how  inhabited,  by  whom  gouerned,  or  what 
betides  them  that  are  transported  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
not  two  of  them  iumpe  in  one  tale. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Pemlesse,  p.  66. 

To  give  talet,  to  make  account ;  set  store ;  take  notice ; 
heed. 

Of  gyle  ne  of  gabbynge  gym  thei  neuere  tale. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  451. 

Therof  yeve  I  lytel  tale.  Bom.  of  the  Sose,  1.  6376. 

To  hold  talet.    See  koldi.—lo  tell  one's  (or  its)  own 
tale  or  story,  to  speak  for  one's  self  or  itself ;  be  self-ex- 
planatory.— To  tell  talet.    Same  as  to  give  tale. 
He  naa  but  seven  yeer  old. 
And  therfore  litel  tale  hath  he  told 
Of  any  dreem,  so  holy  was  his  herte. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  299. 

To  tell  tales,  to  play  the  informer. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  bribe  them  with  goody  goodies, 
that  they  may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma. 

Siff^ft,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

To  tell  tales  out  of  school  (formerly,  forth  of  school), 
to  reveal  secrets ;  disclose  confidential  matters. 

We  have  some  news  at  Cambridge,  but  it  is  too  long  to 
relate;  besides,  I  must  not  tell  tales  forth  of  schaol. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  11.  65. 
Unit  of  tale.  See  unit. =Syn.  10.  Bomanee,  etc.  See 
novel,  71. 
talei  (tal),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  talen,  <  AS.  talian, 
speak,  tell,  count,  think  (=  OS.  talon  =  OHG. 
zalon,  MHGr.  zaln,  G.  zahlen,  number,  reckon), 
<  talu,  number,  tale  t  see  taleT-,  n.  Of.  tell^,  «.] 
To  speak ;  discourse ;  tell  tales.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

Ye  shapen  yow  to  talen  and  to  pleye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  772. 

Whan  they  this  straunge  vessel  sigh 
Come  in  and  hath  his  saile  avaled ; 
The  town  therof  hath  spoke  and  ialed. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 
tale^,  n.    See  tael, 
talea  (ta'le-a),  n.     [L.:  see  taiP."]    In  tot.,  a 

cutting  for  propagation, 
talebearer  (tal'b3j"6r),  n.    One  who  tells  tales 
likely  to  breed  mischief;  one  who  carries  stories 
and  makes  mischief  by  his  ofSciousness. 

Where  there  is  no  talehea/rer,  the  strife  ceaseth.    . 

Prov.  xxvi.  20. 

talebearing  (tal'bar"ing),  n.  [<  fa?ei  -I-  iear- 
mg.']  The  act  of  spreading  tales,  especially 
such  as  are  either  untrue  or  in  some  way  detri- 
mental to  the  person  concerned. 

talebearing  (tal'bar"ing),  a.  Spreading  stories 
or  reports  which  are  likely  to  do  harm. 

tale-book  (tal'biik),  m.    A  story-book.    [Bare.] 

I  spent  it  in  reading  love-books,  and  tale-books,  and 
play-books.  Baxter,  SeU-Denial,  xxi. 

tale-carriert  (tal'kar"i-er),  «.    A  talebearer. 
Spirits  called  spies  and  tdle-cariers. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  80. 

taleful  (tal'ful),  a.  [<  taleT-  +  -ful.2  Abound- 
ing with  stories. 

The  cottage  hind 
Hangs  o'er  th'  enlivening  blaze,  and  talefvl  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic.       Thormon,  Winter,  1.  90. 

Talegallinae  (tar'e-ga-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Talegallus  +  ■4nse.']  A  subfamily  of  Megapodi- 
dsB  or  mound-birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Tale- 
gallus, including  the  brush-turkeys  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  regions,  and  the  Mega- 
cephalon  maleo  of  Celebes.     G.  M.  Griy. 
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Talegallus  (tal-e-gal'us),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson, 
1826),  also  Talegalla  (Lesson,  1828),  Tallegallus 
(Sehlegel,  1880),  said  to  be  compounded  of  a  na- 
tive name  -I-  L.  gallus,  a  cock.]  The  represen- 
tative genus  of  Talegallinse,  containing  the  true 
brush-turkey,  as  T.  lathami  of  Australia,  and  T. 
cuvieri  of  New  Guinea.  See  brush-turkey,  and 
cut  in  preceding  column.  Also  called  Alectura, 
Alectrura,  or  A^ctorura,  and  CatJieturus. 

tale-mastert  (tal'mas"t6r),  n.  The  author  or 
originator  of  a  tale. 

"I  tell  you  my  tale,  and  my  tale-matter"  ...  is  essen- 
tial to  the  begetting  of  credit  to  any  relation. 

Fuller,  General  Worthies,  xiiiL 

talenti  (tal'ent),  n.  [<  ME.  taUnt,  <  OF.  talent, 
a  talent,  also  will,  inclination,  desire,  F.  talent, 
a  talent,  also  ability,  a  man  of  ability,  = 
Pr.  talen,  talant,  talan,  a  talent,  also  will,  in- 
clination, desire,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  talento,  a  talent, 
also  will,  inclination,  desire,  =  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
talent,  gift,  endovraaent,  =  Ir.  talaint,  a  talent, 
talian,  Gael,  talann,  a  talent,  faculty,  <  L.  taUn- 
tum,  a  Grecian  weight,  a  talent  of  money,  ML. 
also  will,  inclination,  desire,  <  Gr.  rdTiavrov,  a, 
balance,  a  particular  weight,  esp.  of  gold,  a  sum 
of  money,  a  talent  (see  def.),  <  V  to/I,  tAo,  lift, 
bear,  weigh,  as  in  Tlrjvat,  bear,  suffer,  t^/iuv, 
miserable,  Tro^iir/laf,  much-suffering,  'Ar/laf,  At- 
las (see  Atlas^),  L.  tollere,  lift,  tolerare,  bear 
(see  tolerate),  Skt.  tula,  a  balance,  weight,  tu- 
lana,  lifting,  •/  tul,  lift,  weigh.  The  deflected 
uses  of  the  word  in  ML.  and  Rom.  are  due  in 
part  to  the  fig.  sense  'wealth,'  and  in  part  to 
the  sense  'gift,  endowment,'  suggested  by  the 
parable  of  the  talents  (Mat.  xxv.).]  1.  An  an- 
cient denomination  of  weight,  originally  Baby- 
lonian (though  the  name  is  Greek),  and  vary- 
ing widely  in  value  among  different  peoples 
and  at  different  times.  AH  the  Assyrian  weights  had 
two  values,  the  heavy  being  double  the  light,  and  there 
were  also  various  types  of  each.  The  royal  Babylonian 
commercial  tdlent  (or  Assyrian  talent)"  was  divided  into 
60  mina£,  and  each  mina  into  60  shekels.  Its  value 
(light  weight)  was  in  one  type  29.63  kilograms  (66  pounds 
6  ounces  avoirdupois),  and  in  another  30.10  kilograms 
(66  pounds  6i  ounces).  Derivatives  of  this  talent  (which 
was  equivalent  to  3,000  shekels)  were  in  use  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  in  Phenician  colonies.  Its  money  value 
is  reckoned  as  approximatiely  from  81,700  to  $2,000.  The 
Babylonian  gold  talent  contained  only  50  minas,  and  was 
thus  five  sixths  of  the  commercial  weight.  The  Baby- 
lonian silver  talent  was  formed  by  multiplying  the  com- 
mercial talent  by  13J  (the  ratio  of  silver  to  an  equivalent 
mass  of  gold),  and  afterward  dividing  by  10.  The  re- 
sulting light  talent  was  sometimes  again  divided  by  2. 
Derivatives  of  this  talent  were  In  use  in  Persia,  Lydia, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy.  It  is  the  basis  of  mnch  of  the 
most  ancient  silver  coinage.  The  Phenician  silver  talent, 
probably  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  was  in  its  lighter 
types  about  43.4  kilograms  (95  pounds  9  ounces  avoir- 
dupois), and,  being  halved,  was  adopted  into  the  Ptole- 
maic system.  The  chief  Greek  talents  were  as  follows : 
Old  .^ginetan,  40.3  kilograms  (88  pounds  12  ounces) ;  em- 
poretic  Attic  (substantially  later  .^ginetan),  36.4  kilograms 
(80  pounds  4  ounces) ;  Solonic  ( = Fgyptian),  26. 8  kilograms 
(56  pounds  14  ounces).  Talents  mentioned  by  Homer  aqd 
some  other  of  the  oldest  writers  appear  to  be  small  weights, 
perhaps  shekels.  Thelater  Attic  talentcontainedeOminas, 
or  6,000  Attic  drachmas,  equal  to  66  pounds  14  ounces.  As  a 
denomination  of  silver  money  it  was  equal  to  about  81,000. 
The  great  talent  of  the  Homans  is  computed  to  be  equal 
to  £99  68.  8d.  sterling,  or  about  $480,  and  the  little  talent 
to  £76  sterling,  or  about  $363. 
2t.  Money ;  wealth ;  property  in  general. 

Takez  hym  to  hys  tresory,  talerUes  hym  shewys. 

Wars  of  Alexander  (Dublin  MS.),  1. 1666. 

Many  a  noble  gallant 
Sold  both  land  and  talent 
To  follow  Stukely  in  this  famous  fight. 
I4fe  and  Death  of  Thomas  Stukely  (ChUd's  Ballads,  VIL 

[310). 
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Sf.  Hence,  a  wealth ;  an  abundance  (as  in  the 
phrase  'a  wealth  of  golden  hair') ;  or,  perhaps, 
gold  (i.e.  'golden tresses').     [Eare.] 

And,  lo,  behold  these  talerOs  of  their  hair, 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair. 
Then:  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseeoh'd. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  204. 

The  ixdenl^  of  golde  were  on  her  head  sette 
Hnnge  lowe  downe  to  her  knee. 

King  Estmere  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  163). 
(Some  editors  assume  talent  in  these  passages  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent word,  with  the  imagined  meaning  *a  clasp 'or*  hair- 
pin.'] 

4.  A  gift  committed  to  one  for  use  and  im- 
provement :  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  parable 
of  the  talents  (Mat.  xxv.);  hence,  a  peculiar 
faculty,  endowment,  or  aptitude;  a  capacity 
for  achievement  or  success. 

In  suche  workes  as  I  have  and  intende  to  sette  forthe, 
my  pore  talent  shall  be,  God  willing,  in  such  wyse  be- 
stowed that  no  mannes  conscience  shalhe  therwlth  of- 
fended. 

Sir  T.  Eliot,  Image  of  Governance  (ed.  1544),  Pref.,  sig.  a, 
[ilL  r.    (F.  HcM,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  67.) 
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Well,  Ood  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it;  and  those 
that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 16. 

5.  Mental  power  of  a  superior  order;  superior 
intelligence;  special  aptitude ;  abilities;  parts: 
often  noting  power  or  skill  acquired  by  culti- 
vation, and  thus  contrasted  with  genius.  See 
genius,  5. 

Talent  is  the  capacity  of  doing  anything  that  depends  on 
application  and  industry,  such  as  writing  a  criticism,  mak- 
ing a  speech,  studying  the  law.  Talent  differs  from  genius 
aa  voluntary  differs  from  involuntary  power. 

Haditt,  Essays,  The  Indian  Jugglers. 

Talent  takes  the  existing  moulds,  and  makes  its  cast- 
ings, better  or  worse,  of  richer  or  baser  metal  according 
to  knack  and  opportunity ;  hut  genius  is  always  shaping 
new  ones,  and  runs  the  man  in  them,  so  that  there  is  al- 
ways that  human  feel  in  its  results  which  gives  us  a  kin- 
dred thrill.  Lowell,  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

6.  Hence,  persons  of  ability  collectively:  as, 
all  the  talent  of  the  country  is  enlisted  in  the 
cause. 

Throughout  the  summer  there  were  always  two  at  least 
of  the  local  talent  engaged  in  fishing  upon  the  manor. 

H,  Hail,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  vii. 
M.  Pierre  Loti  is  a  new  enough  talent  for  us  still  to  feel 
something  of  the  glow  of  exultation  at  his  having  not  con- 
tradicted us,  but  done  exactly  the  opposite. 

FartnighUy  itev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  651. 

7t.  A  distinctive  feature,  quality,  habit,  or  the 
like ;  a  characteristic. 

Ffeire  sone  Ewein,  wher  haue  ye  take  that  talent  and 
that  herte  for  to  leve  me  and  to  serue  another? 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  241. 
Obscenity  in  any  Company  is  a  rustick  nncreditable  Tal- 
ent; but  among  Women  'tis  particularly  rude. 

J.  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  7. 
Pride  ie  not  my  talent. 

Richardson,  Pamela  (ed.  Stephen),  I.  98. 

St.- Disposition;  inclination;  will;  desire. 
An  unrightful  talent  with  despyt. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1771. 
So  wille  we  all  with  grete  talent, 
For-thy,  lady,  giffe  the  noght  ill. 

York  Plays,  p.  462. 

DutCb  talent.  See  Dutch. — The  talent,  in  sporting,  the 
betters  who  rely  on  private  judgment  or  information,  es- 
pecially in  taking  odds:  oipTpoaei  to  bookmakers.  [Slang.] 
=Syil.  6.  AbUities,  Gifts,  Parts,  etc.  See  genixts. ' 
talent^  (tal'ent),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
variant  of  talon. 
talented  (tal'en-ted),  a.  [<  talent^  +  -ed^.'] 
Endowed  with' talents;  having  talents  or  tal- 
ent ;  having  or  exhibiting  special  mental  apti- 
tudes or  superior  mental  ability;  gifted. 

What  a  miserable  and  restless  thing  ambition  is,  when 
one  talented  but  as  a  common  person,  yet^  by  the  favour 
of  his  prince,  hath  gotten  that  interest  that  in  a  sort  all 
the  keys  of  England  hang  at  his  girdle. 
Abp.  Abbot  (1562-1633)  in  Kushworth's  Collections,  1. 445. 

The  way  in  which  talented  and  many  of  its  fellows  were 
once  frequently  used  shows  that  these  words,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  ancestors,  began  with  being  strictly  par- 
ticiples. F.  UttU,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  74. 

talenterf  (tal'en-tSr),  n.    [<  talent^  +   -eri.] 
That  which  has  talents  or  talons ;  a  hawk. 
The  hounds'  loud  music  to  the  flying  stag. 
The  feather'd  talemter  to  the  falling  bird. 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  Ind. 

talentivet  (tal'en-tiv),  a.  [ME.  talentif,  <  OP. 
talentif,  inclined,  disposed,  <  talent,  inclina- 
tion, talent:  see  taZe>i*i.]  Disposed;  willing; 
eager. 

For  me  think  hit  not  semly,  as  hit  is  soth  knawen, 
Tlier  such  an  askyng  is  heuened  so  hyge  in  your  sale, 
Thag  ge  gour-self  he  talenttyf  to  take  hit  to  your-seluen, 
Whil  mony  so  bolde  yow  aboute  vpon  bench  sytten. 
■Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  260. 
And  thei  after  that  were  full  talentif  hem  to  sle,  yef  thei 
myght  hem  take.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  352. 

tale-piet  (tal'pi'^et),  n.  [<  toZel  +piet.']  A  tell- 
tale.   Also  tale-pie.    [Scotch.] 

Never  mind  me,  sir — I  am  no  tale-pyet;  bat  there  are 
mair  een  in  the  world  than  mine.  Scott. 

talert  (ta'ler),  n.  [ME.,  <  talen,  tell:  see  tale^, 
«.]    A  talker;  atelier. 

If  ...  he  be  a  taler  of  idle  wordes  of  foly  or  vilanie, 
...  he  shal  yeld  accomptes  of  it  at  the  day  of  dome. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale  (ed.  Tyrwhitt). 

tales  (ta'lez),  n.pl.  [The  first  word  of  the  orig. 
L.  phrase  tales  de  drcumstantibus,  '  such  of  the 
bystanders,'  in  the  order  for  summoning  such 
persons ;  L.  tales,  pi.  of  talis,  such,  of  such  kind.] 
In  law,  a  list  or  supply  of  persons  summoned 
upon  the  first  panel,  or  happening  to  be  present 
in  court,  from  whom  the  sheriff  or  clerk  makes 
selections  to  supply  the  place  of  jurors  who 
have  been  impaneled  but  are  not  in  attendance. 
If  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  cause,  a  sufficient 
number  of  unexceptionable  jurors  doth  not  appear  at  the 
trial,  either  party  may  pray  a  tales.  A  tales  is  a  supply 
of  such  men  as  are  summoned  upon  the  first  panel,  in  or- 
der to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Blaekstone,  Com.,  III.  xxiii. 
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Tales-book,  a  book  containing  the  names  of  such  as  are 
admitted  of  the  tales.— To  pray  a  tales,  to  plead  that 
the  number  of  jurymen  be  completed. 

It  was  discovered  that  only  ten  special  jurymen  were 
present.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Sergeant  Buziuz  prayed  a  tales; 
the  gentleman  in  black  then  proceeded  to  press  into  the 
special  jury  two  of  the  common  jurymen. 

IHckene,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 
talesman^  (talz'man),  n. ;  pi.  talesmen  (-men). 
[<  tale's,  poss.  of  tdle^,  +  man.'\    The.author  or 
relator  of  a  tale.     [Bare.] 

My  fault  .  .  .  shall  be  rather  mendacia  dicere  then 
mentirl,  and  yet  the  Tales-man  shall  be  set  by  the  Tale, 
the  Authors  name  annexed  to  his  Uistorie,  to  shield  me 
from  that  imputation.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  50. 

talesman^  (ta'lez-  or  talz'man),  n.;  pi.  tales- 
men (-men).  [<  tales  +  mam.']  In  law,  a  per- 
son summoned  to  act  as  a  juror  from  among 
the  bystanders  in  open  court. 
taleteller  (tal'tel'er),  n.  [<  ME.  taleteller,  tale- 
tellour;  tale^  +  teller.']  One  who  tells  tales  or 
stories;  specifically,  one  who  retails  gossip  or 
slander. 

If  they  be  tale  tellers  or  newes  caryers,  reproue  them 
sharpely.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

We  read  of  a  king  who  kept  a  tale-teller  on  purpose  to 
lull  him  to  sleep  every  night. 

StnM,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  261. 
talevast  (tal'e-vas),  n.     [ME.,  also  tallevas,  tal- 
vace,  <  OP.  talevas,  tallevas,  a  shield  or  buck- 
ler having  at  the  bottom  a  pike  by  which  it 
could  be  fixed  in  the  ground.]     A  pavise  or 
mantlet,  probably  of  wood,  and  heavier  than 
the  pavise  carried  by  the  soldier. 
Aither  broght  unto  the  place 
A  mikel  rownd  talva^e. 

Ywaine  and  Gavrm,  1.  3158.    (Halliwell.) 
tale'wise  (tal'wiz),  adv.    [<  tale''-  +  wise^.]     In 
the  manner  of  a  tale  or  story. 
tale-wiset  (tal'wiz),  a.   [<  ME.  talewis,  talewys; 
<  tale^  +  wise^.   Of.  rightwise,  righteous.]   Talk- 
ative; loquacious. 

Heo  is  tikel  of  hire  tayl,  talewys  of  hire  tonge. 

Piers  Plovyman^A),  iii.  126. 
Be  not  to  tale-vjijs  hi  no  wey ; 
Thin  owne  tunge  may  be  thi  foo. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  49. 

talght,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  tallow. 

tali^,  n.    Plural  of  talus. 

tali^,  n.    Same  as  tahli. 

Taliacotian  (taFi-a-ko'shian),  a.  [Also  Taglia- 
cotian;  <  TaMaco*iJs,  Latinized  form  otTaglia- 
cozsi  (see  def .).]  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to 
TaUacotius  or  Tagliacozzi,  an  Italian  surgeon 
and  anatomist  (1546-99) Taliacotian  opera- 
tion.   See  operation. 

taliaget,  n.    Same  as  tallage. 

talian  (tal'i-an),  n.  [Bohem.  (!).]  1.  An  old 
Bohemian  national  dance. —  3.  Music  for  such 
a  dance  or  in  its  rhythm,  which  is  alternately 
triple  and  duple. 

taliationt  (tal-i-a'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  talis,  such  (of. 
talion),  +  -ation.]  A.  return  of  like  for  Hke; 
retaliation. 

Just  heav'n  this  taliation  did  decree, 

That  treason  treason's  deadly  scourge  should  be. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psycde,  xvii.  26L 

taliera  (tal-i-a'ra),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  East  In- 
dian palm,  Corypha  Taliera,  resembling  the 
talipot,  but  much  lower,  its  leaves  used  in 
similar  ways.  Also  tara  and  taliera-palm.  See 
out  under  Corypha. 

Talinum  (ta-li'num),  n.  [NL.  ( Adanson,  1763), 
from  the  native  name  in  Senegal.]  A  genus 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Portulacex. 
It  is  characterized  by  two  herbaceous  and  mostly  decidu- 
ous sepals,  usually  ten  or  more  stamens,  a  capsule  three- 
celled  when  young,  and  strophiolate  shining  seeds  borne 
on  a  globular  stalked  placenta.  There  are  about  14  spe- 
cies, natives  principally  of  tropical  America,  2  occurring 
In  Africa  or  Asia.  They  are  smooth  fleshy  herbs,  some- 
times a  little  shrubby,  bearing  flat  and  mostly  alternate 
leaves,  and  flowers  with  ephemeral  petals,  chiefly  in  ter- 
minal cymes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  T.  ptUens,  a  plant  of 
rocky  coasts  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres,  is 
cultivated  as  a  border- plant,  especially  in  a  white  and  va- 
riegated variety.  (See  puchero.)  Several  others  are  some- 
times cultivated  under  glass  for  their  handsome  flowers, 
which  are  mostly  red,  yellow,  pink,  or  purple.  T.  tereU- 
foKum,  a  native  of  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Colorado  and  southward,  a  low  tuberous-rooted  peren- 
nial, growing  on  rocks  and  exceptional  in  its  cylindrical 
leaves,  has  been  called  fame-fbower  from  the  transitorl- 
ness  of  its  elegant  purple  petals.  Other  species  also  occur 
in  the  south  and  west. 

talioni  (tal'i-on),  n.  [<  P.  talion  =  Sp.  talion  = 
Pg.  taliao  =  It.  taglione,  <  L.  talio(n-),  a  punish- 
ment equal  and  of  similar  nature  to  an  injury 
sustained,  <  talis,  such,  such  like.  Of.  taliaUon, 
retaliate.]  1 .  The  law  of  retaliation,  according 
to  which  the  punishment  inflicted  corresponds 
in  kind  and  degree  to  the  injury,  as  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  This  mode  of 
punishment  was  established  by  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lev.  xxiv.  20). 
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The  talion  law  was  in  request, 
And  Chanc'ry  courts  were  kept  in  every  breast. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  L  5. 
2.  Kevenge ;  retaliation. 

Her  soul  was  not  hospitable  toward  him,  and  the  devil 
in  her  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  his  discomposure : 
she  hankered  after  talion,  not  waited  on  penitence. 

e.  MacDonald,  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock,  xvi. 

talion^f,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  taillon,  a  cutting,  <  L. 
talea,  a  cutting,  scion :  see  taiP.]  A  slip  of  a 
tree. 

The  croppe  or  talimis  to  graffe  is  speed. 
But  talions  the  better  me  shall  flnde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 

talionic  (tal-i-on'ik),  a.  [<  talion^  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  law  of  talion ;  character- 
ized by  or  involving  the  return  of  like  for  like. 
The  growing  talionic  regard  of  human  relations— that, 
the  conditions  of  a  bargain  fulfilled  on  both  sides,  all  is 
fulfilled  between  the  bargaining  parties. 

G.  MacDorudd,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  p.  31. 

talipat  (tal'i-pat),  n.    See  talipot. 

taliped  (tal'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  talus,  ankle, 
-I-  pes  =  E./oo*.  Cf.  LL.  talipedare,  walk  on 
the  ankles,  be  weak  in  the  feet,  totter.]  I.  a. 
1.  Clubfooted;  t-wisted  or  distorted  out  of 
shape  or  position,  as  a  foot ;  havinga  clubbed 
foot,  or  talipes,  as  a  person. —  3.  Having  the 
feet  naturally  twisted  into  an  unusual  position, 
as  a  sloth;  walking  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  taliped  or 
clubfooted. 

talipes  (tal'i-pez),  n.  [NL.:  see  taliped.]  1. 
A  club-foot;  a  deformed  foot,  as  of  man,  in 
which  the  member  is  twisted  out  of  shape  or 
position. — 3.  Clubf ootedness ;  taliped  malfor- 
mation.— 3.  In  zool.,  a  natural  formation  of  the 
feet  by  which  they  are  twisted  into  an  unusual 
position,  as  in  the  sloths Bavies-CoUey's  oper- 
ation for  talipes.  See  operation.— Talivea  calcaneo- 
valgus,  a  combination  of  talipes  valgus  with  talipes  cal- 
caneus.— Talipes  calcaneus,  a  form  of  talipes  in  which 
the  toes  are  raised  and  the  heel  depressed.— Talipes  ca- 
VUS,  a  form  of  talipes  in  which  the  plantar  arch  of  the  foot 
is  much  increased  and  there  is  a  claw-like  condition  of  the 
toes. —  Talipes  equinovaruB,  a  combination  of  talipes 
equinns  and  talipes  vai-us.—  Talipes  equinus,  a  form  of 
talipes  ia  which  the  heel  is  elevated  without  eversion  or 
inversion,  the  toes  pointing  downward. — Talipes  val- 
gus, that  form  of  talipes  in  which  the  foot  is  everted. — 
Talipes  varus,  the  most  frequent  form  of  talipes,  in 
which  the  foot  is  rotated  inwara. 

talipot,  taliput  (tal'i-pot,  -put),  n.  [Also  tal- 
Upot,  talipat;  <  Hind,  ialpdt,  <  Skt.  tdlapattra,. 
leaf  of  the  palm-tree,  <  tdla,  a  palm-tree,  -t- 
patra,  leaf.]  An  important  fan-leafed  palm, 
Corypha  umiraculifera,Tta.tive  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  elsewhere.  Ithas  at  maturity 
a  straight  cylindrical  ringed  trunk  60  or  70  feet  high, 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  circular  or  elliptical  leaves  13  feet 
or  more  in  diameter,  composed  of  radiating  plaited  seg- 
ments united  except  at  the  border,  and  borne  on  prickly 
stalks  6  or  7  feet  long.  The  trunk  does  not  develop,  how- 
ever, till  the  plant  is  about  thirty  years  old,  the  leaves  till 
then  springing  from  near  the  ground.    It  then  rises  rap- 
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idly,  and  from  the  summit  produces  a  pyramidal  panicle 
30  feet  high,  with  yellowish-green  fiowers  so  unpleasantly^ 
odorous  that  the  tree  is  sometimes  felled  at  this  staige. 
After  maturing  its  fruit,  which  requires  fourteen  months, 
the  tree  dies.  The  leaves  are  used  for  covering  houses, 
making  umbrellas  and  fans,  and  frequently  in  the  place  of 
writing-paper.  They  arebonie  before  people  of  rank  among 
the  Cingalese.    Other  names  are  basket-palm,  shreetalwm. 

talipot-palm  (tal'i-pot-pam),  n.    See  talipot. 

talisman^  (tal'is-man),  n.  [D.  talisman  =  Q. 
talismann  =  Sw.  Daii.  taUsman  =  P.  talisman  = 
It.  talismano,  <  Sp.  Pg.  talisman,  a  talisman,  = 
Turk.  Pers.  tilsam,  tilism  =  Hind,  tilism,  <  Ar.  til- 
sam,  tulsem,  also  tilism,  pi.  tilsamdn,  a  talisman, 
<  MGrr.  Ti?icafia,  a  consecrated  object,  a  talis- 
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man,  a  later  use  of  LGr.  rtT^afia,  a  religious  rite, 
initiation,  a  partiovdar  use  of  Gr.  rii^afta,  com- 
pletion, <  TcMlv,  end,  complete,  make  perfect, 
initiate  into  sacred  mystenes,  <  rfXof,  end,  com- 
pletion, initiation.  Ct.  telesm.']  1.  A  supposed 
charm  consisting  of  a  magical  figure  cut  or  en- 
graved under  certain  superstitious  observances 
of  the  configuration  of  the  heavens ;  the  seal, 
figure,  character,  or  image  of  a  heavenly  sign, 
constellation,  or  planet  engraved  on  a  sympa- 
thetic stone,  or  on  a  metal  corresponding  to  the 
star,  in  order  to  receive  its  influence.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense  and  as  equivalent  to  cmmlet 
The  talisman  is  supposed  to  exercise  extraordinary  influ- 
ences over  the  bearer,  especially  in  averting  evils,  as  dis- 
ease or  sudden  death. 

Quentin,  like  an  unwilling  spirit  who  obeys  a  talisman 
which  he  cannot  resist,  protected  Gertrude  to  Pavilion's 
house.  Seott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxxvii. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  means  to  the  attainment 
of  extraordinary  results ;  a  charm. 

Books  are  not  seldom  taHsmarw  and  spells 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  98. 
By  that  dear  toZumian,  a  mother's  name. 

Lowell,  Threnodla. 
=Syn.  See  amiUet,  and  definition  of  phylactery. 
talisman^t  (tal'is-man),  n.  [Also  sometimes, 
as  ML.,  in  pi.  talismani,  talismaimi ;  =  F.  taUs- 
man,  <  ML.  talismanus,  talismannus,  a  Moham- 
medan priest,  a  moUa;  of  obscure  Ar.  origin: 
perhaps  <  Ar.  talamiza,  students,  disciples.]  A 
Mohammedan  priest. 

This  .  ,  .  Mosquita  hath  99.  gates,  and  6.  steeples,  from 
whence  the  Talismani  call  the  people  to  the  Mosquita. 
Hamuyt's  Voyages,  II.  208. 

This  Mosquita  hath  f  onrescore  and  nineteene  Gates,  and 
flue  Steeples,  from  whence  the  TaMmrMm  call  the  people 
to  their  deuotion.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  268. 

talismanic  (tal-is-man'ik),  a.  [=  F.  talisma- 
nique;  as  talisman^  +  -ic]  Having  the  charac- 
ter or  properties  of  a  talisman ;  characteristic 
of  a  talisman ;  magical. 

We  have  Books,  .  .  .  every  one  of  which  is  talistnanic 
and  thaumaturgic,  for  it  can  persuade  men. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Besartus,  p.  119. 

talismanicalt  (tal-is-man'i-kal),  a.     [<  taUa- 

manic  +  -al.']     Same  as  tatismamc.    Bailey, 

1731. 
tali^manist  (tal'is-man-ist),  n.    [<   talismam^ 

+  -jst.]    One  who  use's  or  believes  in  the  power 

of  talismans.     [Bare.] 
Such  was  even  the  great  Paracelsus, .  .  .  and  such  were 

all  his  followers,  scholars,  statesmen,  divines,  and  princes, 

that  are  tMismani^s. 

Defoe,  Duncan  Campbell,  Ep.  Ded.    (Davies.) 

talith  (tal'ith),  n.    Same  as  tallith. 

talk!  (t&k),  V.  [<  ME.  talken,  talkien,  talk, 
speak ;  with  formative  -Tc,  with  a  freq.  or  dim. 
force,  used  also  in  smirK^,  stalk^,  etc.,  <  talen, 
talien,  speak,  tell:  see  tale\  v.,  formerly  a  com- 
mon verb,  whose  place  has  been  taken  by  talk, 
its  freq.  or  dim.  form.  According  to  Skeat,  the 
MB.  talken  is  derived  from  Sw.  tolka  =  Dan. 
tolke,  interpret,  explain,  =  Icel.  tulka,  interpret, 
plead  one's  case,  ?  Sw.  Dan.  tolk  =  leel.  tulkr 
=  D  MHGr.  tolk,  an  interpreter  (ME.  tolk,  tulk, 
a  man),  <  Lith.  tulkas,  an  interpreter  (see  tolk) ; 
but  this  notion  is  inconsistent  with  the  form  of 
the  verb  (no  ME.  form  *tolken  appears  in  either 
sense  'talk'  or  'interpret'),  with  phonetic  laws 
(ME.  *tolken  would  not  change  to  talken,  and 
would  not  produce  a  mod.  form  talk,  pron.  t&k), 
and  with  the  sense  ('talk'  and  'interpret'  be- 
ing by  no  means  identical  or  adjacent  notions). 
The  fact  that  the  formative  -k  is  not  common 
in  ME.  is  not  an  argument  against  its  admis- 
sion in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  it  does  actually 
occur  in  stalk\  smirk\  and  other  cases.  Some 
•confusion  with  a  ME.*tolken,  which,  though  not 
found,  is  paralleled  by  a  MD.  tolcken,  interpret, 
■expound,  may  have  occurred.]  I.  mtrans.  1. 
To  make  known  or  interchange  thoughts  by 
means  of  spoken  words ;  converse :  especially 
implying  informal  speech  and  colloquy,  or  the 
presence  of  a  hearer. 

The  lorde  wonder  loude  laled  &  cryed, 
&  talkez  to  his  tormenttourez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  il.  154. 

When  I  am  come  home,  I  must  commune  with  my  wife, 
«hat  with  my  children,  and  talk  with  my  servants. 

Sir  T.  more,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  6. 
She  is  charming  to  talk  to— full  of  wisdom— ripe  in 
judgment — rich  in  information. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxv. 

2.  To  speak  incessantly  or  impertinently;  chat- 
ter; prate;  gossip. 

A  (rood  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  talking. 

"*  5Aa*.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  5.  36. 
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And  did  Sir  Aylmer  .  .  .  think— 
For  people  talk'd  — that  it  was  wholly  wise 
To  let  that  handsome  fellow  AveriU  walk 
So  freely  with  his  daughter?  ,  „■  >j 

Tennyson,  Aylmer  s  Field. 

3.  To  communicate  ideas  through  the  medium 
of  written  characters,  gestures,  signs,  or  any 
other  substitute  for  oral  speech. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  Ulk  very  much  of 

the  fall  of- these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  they  have 

sometimes  done.  ,  j  t.  ..     t  ^-.m 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn,  I.  512). 

4.  To  have  or  exercise  the  power  of  speech ; 
utter  words;  also,  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
spoken  words,  as  some  birds,  mechanical  con- 
trivances, etc. 

"What I  canst  thou  talk'"  quoth  she,  "hast  thou  a 
tongue  ? "  Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  427. 

The  talkirig  phonograph  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
telephone,  but,  unlike  any  form  of  telephone,  it  is  mechani- 
cal, and  not  electrical,  in  its  action. 

G.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  306. 

5.  To  consult;  confer. 

Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.        Jer.  xii.  1. 
But  talk  with  Celsus,  Celsus  will  advise 
Hartshorn,  or  something  that  shall  close  your  eyes. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  19. 

6.  To  produce  sounds  suggestive  of  speech. 
[CoUoq.  or  technical.] 

They  [the  bubbles]  make  so  much  noise  in  their  escape 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  soap-boiler,  "  the  soap  talks." 
W.  L.  Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  161. 
Talking  of,  apropos  of ;  with  regard  to. 

"Talking  of  a  siege,"  said  'Hbbs,  .  .  .  "when  I  was  in 
the  volunteer  corps  in  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  our  com- 
manding officer  was  Sir  Charles  Eampart." 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  i. 

TaiMng  starling.  See  starling^— To  talk  big,  to  talk 
pompously  or  boastfully.  [CoUoq.)  —  To  talk  from  the 
point,  subject,  etc.,  vo  direct  one's  remarks  or  speech 
away  from  the  matter  under  consideration ;  wander,  in 
speaking,  from  the  topic  under  discussion. 

T(dMngfrom,  the  point,  he  drew  him  in,  .  .  . 

Until  they  closed  a  bargain.  Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
To  talk  like  a  Dutch  imcle.  See  Dutch.— To  talk  of, 
to  mention  ;  discuss ;  especially,  to  consider  with  a  view 
to  performing,  undertaking,  etc. :  as,  he  talks  o/ returning 
next  week.    [CoUoq.] 

I  had  procured  letters  to  the  pasha  to  do  me  what  ser- 
vice he  could  in  relation  to  my  designed  expedition  to 
Palmyra,  and  I  talked  qf  going  to  him  myself. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  127. 

To  talk  postt.  See  postz,  adv.—  To  talk  round,  to  ex- 
haust a  subject.    [CoUoq.] 

He  may  ring  the  changes  as  far  as  it  wiU  go,  and  vary 
his  phrase  tiU  he  has  talked  round. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Author's  Pret. 

To  talk  to.  (a)  To  address ;  speak  to.  (p)  To  expostulate 
with ;  reprove ;  rebuke.  [CoUoq.  ] — To  talk  to  the  point, 
SUbiect,  etc.,  to  confine  one's  remarks  to  the  matter  in 
hand ;  keep  to  the  required  subject. — To  talk  up,  to  speak 
boldly,  impertinently,  or  defiantly :  as,  to  talk  up  to  an  em- 
ployer or  other  superior.  [CoUoq.  ]=Syil.  1  and  2.  Speak, 
Talk.  See  speak,  v.  i. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  utter;  articulate;  enunciate. 

The  hende  herte  &  hinde  bi-gnnne  to  a-wake, .  .  . 
&  talkeden  bi-twene  raani  tidy  wordes. 

WUliamofPalemeiK  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3077. 
Stay,  madam,  I  must  talke  a  word  with  you. 

Sfcti.,  Kich.  III.  (folio  1623),  iv.  4. 198. 

2.  To  express  in  words;  make  known  orally; 
tell:  as,  to  toZfc treason;  to  talk  common  sense. 

Sche  trowed  trewly  to  talke  the  sothe. 

William  of  Pateme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1018. 
Prithee,  no  more ;  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 

Shak.,  Tempest  ii.  1. 170. 

3.  To  discourse  about;  speak  of;  discuss:  as, 
to  talk  philosophy ;  to  talts  shop. 

That  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  moved. 

Haton,  P.  t.,  iil.  483. 

He  talked  philosophy  with  his  neighbours,  when  he  was 
not  at  law  with  them. 

H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  i. 
It  was  the  whim  of  the  hour  to  talk  Rousseau,  and  to  af- 
fect indifference  to  rank  and  a  general  faith  in  agood  time 
coming  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xiv. 

4.  To  use  as  a  spoken  language ;  express  one's 
self  orally  in :  as,  to  talk  French  or  German. 

She  almost  made  me  adore  her,  by  telling  me  that  I 
talked  Greek  with  the  most  Attic  accent  that  she  had  heard 
in  Italy.  Uaeavlay,  Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale. 

5._  To  bring,  send,  induce,  influence,  or  other- 
wise afEect  by  speech:  used  in  many  phrases: 
as,  to  talk  one  into  compliance ;  to  talk  one's 
tongue  weary. 

If  they  were  but  a  week  married,  they  would  talk  them- 
selves mad.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 869. 
As  long  as  we  have  Eyes,  or  Hands,  or  Breath, 
We'n  look,  or  write,  or  talk  you  all  to  Death. 

Prior,  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Manley's  Lucius. 

Could  she  but  have  given  Harriet  her  leelings  about  it 

aU !    She  had  talked  her  into  love ;  but,  alas !  she  was  not 

so  easUy  to  be  talked  out  of  it.    Jane  Austen,  Emma,  xxii. 


talkee-talkee 

6.  To  pass  or  spend  in  talking:  -with  away:  as, 
to  talk  away  an  evening. 
We  have  already  talked  away  two  miles  of  your  journey. 
Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  228. 
To  be  talked  out,  to  have  exhausted  one's  stock  of  re- 
marks.-To  talk  down,  to  out-talk. 

St.  something  — I  forget  her  name  — 
Her  that  talk'd  down  the  fifty  wisest  men. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
To  talk  Greek,  to  talk  in  language  the  hearer  cannot 
understand.— To  talk  over,  (a)  To  win  over  by  persua- 
sion or  argument.  (6)  To  go  over  in  conversation ;  re- 
view ;  discuss. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  it  you  please,  we  will  talk  over 
the  situation  of  your  affairs  with  Maria. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  8. 

To  talk  shop.  See  def.  3  and  shopi.—To  talk  up,  to 
consider ;  discuss ;  especially,  to  discuss  in  order  to  further 
or  promote :  as,  to  talk  up  a  new  bridge.  [CoUoq.] 
talfci  (tak), «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  talke,  taulke; 
italic^, v.]  1.  Discourse;  speech;  especially, 
the  familiar  oral  intercourse  of  two  or  more 
persons;  conversation. 

It  [speech  by  meeter]  is  beside  a  manor  of  vtterance 
more  eloquent  and  rethoricall  then  the  ordinarie  prose 
which  we  vse  in  our  daily  talke. 

Pultenham,  Arte  of  Bug.  Poesie,  p.  6. 

There  is  not  any  where,  I  believe,  so  much  talk  about 
religion  as  among  us  in  England. 

Stede,  Guardian,  No.  65. 

Talk,  to  me,  is  only  spading  up  the  ground  for  crops  of 
thought.    I  can't  answer  for  what  will  turn  up. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  L 
There  are  always  two  to  a  talk,  giving  and  taking,  com- 
paring experience  and  according  conclusions. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and  Talkers,  i. 

2.  Report;  rumor;  gossip. 

Would  to  God  this  taMlke  were  not  trewe,  and  that  som 
mens  doinges  were  not  thus. 

Ascham,  The  Scholem  aster,  p.  55. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money. 

Locke,  Works,  V.  81. 
There  is  talk  of  inducing  and  instructing  the  Porte  to 
govern  better,  to  alter  her  nature  and  amend  her  ways. 
W.  B.  dreg.  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  56. 

3.  A  subject  or  occasion  of  talk,  especially  of 
gossip ;  a  theme. 

Live  to  be  wretched ;  live  to  be  the  talk 
Of  the  conduit  and  the  bakehouse. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  iv.  5. 
Wert  thou  not  Lovely,  Graceful,  Good,  and  Young? 
The  Joy  of  Sight,  the  Talk  of  ev'ry  Tongue? 

Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 

4.  A  more  or  less  formal  or  public  discussion 
conducted  by  a  body  of  men,  or  by  two  oppos- 
ing parties,  concerning  matters  of  common  in- 
terest ;  a  negotiation ;  a  conference ;  a  palaver. 

And  though  they  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk. 
The  hollow  peace-tree  fell  beneath  their  tomahawk. 
CampbM,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  L  15. 

5.  Language;  speech;  lingo.     [CoUoq.] 
After  marriage,  the  husband  leaves  his  people  and  goes 

to  live  with  those  of  his  wife,  even  if  it  is  in  a  different 
island,  so  long  as  they  both  speak  the  same  language ;  if 
not,  the  man  stays  in  his  own  island  and  the  woman 
learns  his  talk.  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  ^TY.  gge. 

Small  talk.  See  small. =Syn.  1.  Converse,  colloquy, 
chat,  communication,  parley,  gossip,  confabulation.  See 
speak,  V.  i. 

talk^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  talc. 

talkable  (ta'ka-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
talked  about.  "B.  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and  Talk- 
ers, i. — 2.  Capable  of  talking;  having  con- 
versational powers.  K.  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and 
Talkers,  i.     [Rare  in  both  uses.] 

talkative  (ta'ka-tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  taleaUfe;  < 
talk'^  +  -at-  +  -we.  This  is  an  early  example  of 
a  ' '  hybrid  "  formation  now  common.  ]  Inclined 
to  talk  or  converse ;  ready  or  apt  to  engage  in 
conversation;  freely  communiQative ;  chatty. 

A  secret  is  more  safe  with  a  treacherous  knave  than  a 
talkative  fool. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 
The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talkative. 
Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  SIS). 
=Syn.  Talkative;  LoguaHous,  Garrulous.    Talkative  is  a 
mildly  unfavorable  word ;  the  others  are  clearly  unfavor- 
able. Talkative  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  frequently,  whether  much  is  said  at  one  speak- 
ing or  not :  thus,  a  lively  child  may  be  talkative.    A  loqua- 
cious person  is  one  who  has  this  inclination  with  a  greater 
flow  of  words,  and  perhaps  a  disposition  to  malce  many 
words  of  a  small  matter.    Garrulous  is  the  word  applied 
to  mental  decline,  as  in  old  age,  and  implies  f eeblci  prosy, 
continuous  talk,  with  needless  repetitions  and  tiresome 
details.    The  subject  of  a  garrulous  person's  talk  is  gen- 
erally himself  or  his  own  affairs  or  observations. 
talkatively  (ta'ka-tiv-li),  adv.    In  a  talkative 
manner;  so  as  to  be  talkative. 
talkativeness  (tft'ka-tiv-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  talkative ;  'loquacity ;  garrulity. 

Whence  is  it  that  men  are  so  addicted  to  talkativeness, 
but  that  nature  would  make  all  our  thoughts  and  passions 
as  common  as  it  can  ?  Baxter,  Dying  Thoughts. 

talkee-talkee  (ta'ke-ta'ke),  n.     [Also  tatky- 
■*""■■■,•  a  reduplication  of  teifci,  with  a  meaning- 


talkee-talkee 

less  terminal  vowel,  in  imitation  of  the  broken 
English  of  some  barbaric  races.]    1.  A  corrupt 
dialect. 
The  talkee  talkee  of  the  slaves  In  the  sugar  islands. 

Southey,  to  John  May,  Deo.  5, 1810. 

A  style  ot  language  for  which  the  inflated  bulletins  of 

Jf  apoleon,  the  talkee-talkee  of  a  North  American  Indian, 

and  the  song  of  Deborah  might  each  havestoodasamodel. 

Phillips,  Essays  from  the  Times,  II.  230.    (Dameg.) 

2.  Incessant  chatter  or  tallf.     [CoUoq.] 

There's  a  woman,  now,  who  thinks  of  nothing  living  but 
herself !    All  ialMe  talkie !    X  begin  to  be  weary  of  her. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Vivian,  x. 

talker  (ta'kfer),  n.    [<  talkl  +  -eri.]    One  who 
talks ;  especially,  one  who  talks  to  excess. 
You  have  provok'd  me  to  be  that  I  love  not, 
A.  talker,  and  you  shall  hear  me. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Coxcomb,  ill.  1. 

talkfal  (tftk'ful),  a.  [<  tam  +  -ful.']  Talka- 
tive ;  loquacious.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's 
Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark.     [Bare.] 

talking  (t&'king),  n.  [ME.  talking;  verbal  n. 
of  talk,  v.}    Speaking;  speech;  discourse. 

Whyl  this  yeman  was  thus  in  his  talking, 
This  chanoun  drough  him  neer. 
Clumeer,  Pro!,  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 131. 

talking  (ta'king),  p.  a.     1.   Given  to  much 
speech;  garrulous;  loquacious.     [Bare.] 
The  hawthorn-bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade— 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  1 
^  Goldsmith,  Des.  VU.,  1. 14. 


Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes. 

Brmmimg,  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb. 

talking-machine  (t&'king-ma-shen''),  n.    A 
machine  which  imitates  or  reproduces  the  hu- 
man voice,  as  the  phonograph, 
talking-stockt  (ta'king-stok),  n.    A  subject  of 
talk. 

Hee  was  like  muche  the  more  for  that  to  be  a  talkyng 
stoeke  to  all  the  geastea. 

UdcSX,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  96. 

talking-to  (t&'king-to),   n.    A  reprimand;    a 

scolding:   as,  to  give  one  a  good  talking-to. 

[CoUoq.] 
talkyi  (tfi'ki),  a,    [<  talki-  +  -^K]    Abounding 

in  talk;  disposed  to  talk:  as,  a  talky  man. 

[CoUoq.] 

It  is  by  no  means  what  is  vulgarly  styled  a  talky  novel. 
Harpea's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  833. 

talky^,  a.    See  talcky. 

talky-talky  (t4'ki-ta'ki),  n.    Same  as  talkee- 
talkee.    Also  used  attributively. 
These  Essays  .  .  .  are  very  talky-tdtky. 

Saturday  £ev.,  Feb.  10, 1883.  p.  189. 
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word  as  applied  to  a  man  has  been  confused 
with  ta^P,  fine,  brave,  excellent.]  1.  High  in 
proportion  to  breadth  or  diameter ;  lofty;  hav- 
ing a  relatively  great  stature. 

Nounes  that  want  sex  are  noated  with  it :  as,  it  is  a  tale 
tree.  A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

Were  it  not  better. 
Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  L  3. 117. 
I  hate  your  little  women— that  is,  when  I  am  in  love 
with  a  taU  one. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions,  Dorothea. 

2.  Having  a  particular  height;  measuring  in 
stature  (as  specified) :  as,  a  man  six  feet  tall. — 

3.  Long :  used  absolutely,  or  as  noting  length 
in  a  scale  of  measurement:  as,  a  tall  copy  (of  a 
book). 

Tall  stockings. 
Short  blister'd  breeches. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3.  30. 
Wi'  arms  ioM,  and  Angers  small,^ 
He 's  comely  to  be  seen, 
John  o'  Hazelgreen  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  85). 

4.  Great ;  extraordinary ;  remarkable ;  extrav- 
agant: as,  tall  talk;  a,  tall  &ght.    [CoUoq.] 

There  always  has  been  some  kind  of  a  UUl  yam  about 
the  Jews  wanting  to  buy  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  New  York  Times,  Jan.  26, 1891. 

Tall  blueberry.  See  tlmierry.—TaJl  buttercups,  tall 
crowfoot,  a  bright-flowered  pasture  weed,  Bamuncidus 
aeris,  from  which  cattle  shrink  on  account  of  its  acrid 
juice,  which,  however,  disappears  in  drying.— Tall  fes- 
cue. See J^e8et«!(i.—Tall meadow-grass.  SeeGlyceria.— 
Talloat-grasa.  Seeoat-prtm,  2.— Tallpersicaria.  See 
prinoe'sfeather,  2.— TaU  quaking-grasB.  See  rattle- 
snake-grass.— lall  redtop.  See  redtop. — Tall  snaJce- 
root.  Same  as  Ua^k  simkeroot  (&)  (which  see,  under  snake- 
root).— lo  walk  tall,  to  carry  one's  head  high ;  go  about 
proudly.    [Colloq.,  V.  S.] 

You're  the  fust  one  of  my  Saturday  arternoon  flshin' 
boys  that 's  got  into  college,  and  I'm  'mazing  proud  on 't. 
I  tell  you  I  tealk  taM  —  ask  'em  if  I  don't,  round  to  the 
store.  B.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  72. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Bigh,  Tall,  Lofty.  High  is  the  most  gen- 
eru  of  these  words,  and  has  some  uses  different  from  those 
of  the  others.  When  we  say  that  a  cloud  is  high,  we  may 
mean  that  it  extends  very  far  upward,  or,  more  probably, 
that  it  is  unusually  far  above  the  earth.  TaU  describes 
that.which  is  slim  in  proportion  to  its  height,  as  a  mast, 
a  pine  or  other  tree,  a  steeple,  a  person,  possibly  a  cliff : 
t(M  houses  may  be  found  in  some  parts  ot  the  world ;  a 
toZ2  cloud  would  be  of  small  width  and  great  comparative 
height.  Tall  is  also  associated  with  height  to  which  we 
are  used  or  which,  we 'have  come  to  regard  as  standard. 
A  giant  is  tatt,  because  so  much  taller  than  most  men. 
Lofty  denotes  an  imposing  height :  a  room  cannot  well  be 
tail,  but  may  be  high,  or  even  lofty:  as,  the  lofty  arches  of 
Westminster  Hall.  High  and  lofty  may  have  application 
to  moral  or  intellectud  character;  taU  has  not,  except 
colloquially.  TaU  seems  somewhat  figurative  when  ap- 
plied to  that  which  does  not  live  and  grow. 


tallow-face 

tallith  (tal'ith),  n.  [Heb.]  The  mantle  or,  as 
in  present  Jewish  usage,  scarf-like  garment 
worn  by  the  Jews,  especially  at  prayer.  Also 
talith,  talles,  tallis. 

tall-ment  (tai'men),  n.  pi.    Same  as  MgJi-men. 

Heere  's  fulloms  and  gourds,  heere  's  taU-men  and  low- 
men.  Nobody  and  Somebody,  sig.  1 2.    {Naires.) 

tallness  (tai'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  tall, 
in  any  sense ;  especially,  height. 

His  taUnesse  seemd  to  threat  the  skye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  a 

tallot  (tal'pt),  n.    Same  as  tallat. 

tallow  (tal'o),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *talowe,  talwe, 
talugfi,  talug,  talwgh,  talwg,  talgh,  talg,  <  AS. 
*tedlg  (not  found)  =  MD.  talgh,  taleh,  D.  talk  =  I 
MLG.  talch,  LG.  talg  (>  G.  talg)  =  Icel.  tolgr, 
tSlg,  tolk  =  Sw.  talg  =  Dan.  talg,  txlle,  taUow; 
connections  uncertain ;  of.  AS.  tslg,  telg,  color, 
dye;  Goth,  tulgus,  steadfast.]  I.  n.  The  harder 
and  less  fusible  fats  melted  and  separated  from 
the  fibrous  or  membranous  matter  which  is  n  at- 
uraUy  mixed  with  them.  These  fats  are  mostly  of 
animiQ  origin,  the  most  common  being  derived  from 
sheep  and  oxen.  When  pure,  animal  tallow  is  white  and 
nearly  tasteless ;  but  the  tallow  of  commerce  usually  has 
a  yellow  tinge.  All  the  different  kinds  of  tallow  consist 
chiefly  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein.  In  commerce  tal- 
low is  divided  into  various  kinds  according  to  its  quali- 
ties, of  which  the  best  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  and  the  inferior  for  making  soap,  dressing  lea^ 
tber,  greasing  machinery,  and  several  other  purposes.  It 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  B.usBia. 

Thorough  the  stoone  yf  that  the  water  synke. 
Take  pitche  and  talgh,  as  nede  is  the  to  spende. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

Tallow  is  the  solid  oil  or  fat  of  ruminant  animals,  but 

commercially  it  is  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  oxen 

and  sheep.  JEneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  34. 


talli  (tai),  a.     [<  ME.  tall,  talle,  tal,  seemly,  -PVio,^  +,iT^.-?f-i ?*'"'!  *°'^f'''^-.  •/ 
beooiMng  excellent,  good,  valiant,  bold,  <  AS    J^^^^P^*^"fP^^'^*Jf»^*M7;.^r/^*'f^^'  7rf 
*f.«'l.  gold,  fit,  convenient,  with  negative  *«.«-  **^^?'*  (-^a-l  at),  n.      [Also  tallot,  tallet,  tqlUt; 


tssl,  in  pi.  (ONorth.)  wntala,  untale,  bad,  *getiel, 
good  (=  OHG.  gizal.  active),  with  negative  *un- 
getsBl,  ungetal  (Lye),  inconvenient,  bad,  unge- 
tseVnes  (Somner),  unprofitableness,  also  in  comp. 
ledftael,  friendly,  deriv.  teala,  tela,  weU,  ex- 
cellently; =  Goth.  *tals,  in  comp.  untals  (= 
AS.  *untiel  above),  indocile,  disobedient,  unin- 
structed;  akin  perhaps  to  tofei,  and  also  to  G. 
siel,  aim,  end,  etc.:  see  tiUX.  In  some  uses  con- 
fused with  talV^,  lofty.]  If.  Seemly;  suitable; 
fitting;  becoming;  comely. 

Ho  tentit  not  in  Tempull  to  no  tall  prayers, 
Ne  no  melody  of  mouthe  made  at  the  ^me, 
Ne  speche  of  no  spiritualtie,  with  speciall  ne  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3098. 
Tal,  or  semely.    Decens,  elegans. 

Prom^.  Pare.,  p.  486. 
St.  Obsequious;  obedient. 

She  made  him  at  her  lust  so  humble  and  talle 
That,  when  her  deyned  caste  on  him  her  ye. 
He  tok  in  pacience  to  live  or  dye. 


said  to  be  a  corruption  of  dial,  r  hay-loft.^ 
hay-loft.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  .  .  .  determined  to  sleep  in  the  tallat  awhile,  that 
place  being  cool  and  airy,  and  refreshing  with  the  smell 
of  sweet  hay.  £.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxi. 

tall-boy  (tftl'boi),  n.  A  high-stemmed  wine- 
glass, generally  large  and  showy,  differing  from 
a  standing  cup  in  having  no  cover  and  in  being 
actually  used  on  the  table. 

She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and  tall-boys  of 
gold,  silver,  and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  invited  us  to 
drink.  Ozell,  tr.  of  £abelais,  V.  xlii.    (Nares.) 

tallet  (tal'et),  n.    Same  as  tallat. 

talliable  (tal'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  talUahiUs,  < 
talliare,  subject  to  taUage,  tax:  see  taiP,  «.] 
Capable  of  being  tailaged;  subject  to  tallage. 
[Bare.] 

The  mayor  and  citizens  came  and  acknowledged  that 
they  were  talliable.  and  gave  the  king  3,000  marks  for  tal- 
lage. S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  63. 

talliage,  n.    See  tallage. 


Bayberry-tallow.  Same  as  myrtle-wax. — Beculba-tal- 
lOW,  a  balsamic  product  of  the  becuibarnuf^  MyrisHca  Bi- 
euhyba,  of  Brazil.— Butter-aud-tallow  tree.  See  bwtterl. 
— Mafiirra-tallow,  a  wax  resembling  cacao-butter,  the 
product  of  the  mafurra^tree,  exported  from  Mozambique 
and  the  Isle  of  K^union  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles.- Malabar  tallow.  Same  as  piny  tallow. 
— Slyrlca-tallow.  Same  as  myr(le-wax. — Piny  tallow. 
See  j)fn2/l.— Vegetable  tallow,  one  of  several  fatty  sub- 
stances of  vegetable  origin  resembling  tallow.  The  Chi- 
nese vegetable  tallow  consists  of  the  coating  ot  the  seeds 
otSapiumsebiferwm.  (See  taUow-tree.)  In  China,  where  it 
forms  an  extensive  article  of  trade,  it  is  mostly  consumed 
in  making  candles,  which  are  generally  coated  with  wax. 
In  India  and  England  it  is  more  or  less  applied  to  lubri- 
cating, soap-making,  etc.  Malayan  vegetable  tallow  is 
derived  from  the  nuts  of  several  species  of  Eopea,  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  cooking,  but  somewhat  for  lighting.  The 
seeds  of  Lilsea  sebifera  (Tetranthera  laurifolia),  a  tree 
widely  diffused  through  tropical  Asia  and  the  Eastern 
archipelago,  yield  a  vegetable  tallow,  used  in  Java  and 
Cochin  China  for  candles,  though  the  odor  In  burning 
is  disagreeable.- Vlrola  tallow,  a  concrete  fat  from 
the  seeds  of  Myristica  ^Virola)sel>ifera.  See  nutmeg,  2.— 
WMte  tallow,  a  Bussian  tallow  prepared  from  the  fat  of 
she^  and  goats. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling tallow:  as,  a  tallow  cake;  a  tallow  dip. 

0,  'tis  Fumoso  with  the  tallow  face. 

Tinted  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

tallow  (tal'o),  V.  t.  [=  G.  talgen  =  Sw.  taiga 
=  Dan.  talge;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  grease 
or  smear  with  tallow. 

The  Troyans  fast 
Fell  to  their  work,  from  the  shore  to  unstock 
High  rigged  ships ;  now  fletes  the  tallowed  keel. 

Surrey,  .fllneid,  iv. 
3.  To  fatten;  cause  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 
tallow:  as,  to  tallow  sheep. 
tallow-berry  (tal'p-ber'''i),  n.     Same  as  glam- 


Ctotcei^  Complaint  of  Mars,^l.  38.  talUate '(tal'i-at),  V.  t.      [<  ML.  talUatllS, 
T.I..      .-J..  .  -.11.  i     toMJare,  subject  to  tallage,  tax:  seetail^. 


3.  Pine ;  proper ;  admirable ;  great ;  exoeUent, 
[Archaic] 

Sir  To.  He 's  as  tall  a  man  as  any 's  in  lUyria. 

Mair.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  1 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3.  20. 


■.f 


ip.  of 
To 


The  power  of  talliaUng  the  inhabitants  within  his  own 
demesnes,  .  .  .  granting  to  particular  barons  the  power  of 
taUiating  the  Inhabitants  wis^in  theirs.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng. 


tallicoona  oil.    See  Carapa. 

We  are  grown  to  think  hmi  that  can  tipple  soundly  a  tnlHor  Ctnl'i  Arl  «     r^  fjiUii  -I-  -crl  1 
toiJman,  nay,  aU-man[A]lemand]fromtfflptotoe.  '^^^Fi     i,-  ?  i'fv   L^  f««2/ T'S'^. -J 

£e».  r.  .4<ia»w,  Works,  n.  443.     "-+>■»*• '"l-'"»> +=n">=-  ""° 

We  still  hear  people  talk  of  taU  (fine)  English. 

Oliphant,  New  English,  I.  46. 

4t.  Bold;  brave;  courageous;  valiant. 
Well  done,  tdU  soldiers  1 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe,  xiii. 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1.  72. 

A  tall  man  is  never  his  own  man  tillhe  be  angiy.  To  keep 
his  valour  in  obscurity  is  to  keep  himself  as  it  were  in  a 
cloak-bag.      B.  Jonmn,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  6. 

tall^  (tfiil),  a.     [Appar.  not  foimd  in  MB.;  prob. 
<  W.  tal  =  Com.  tal,  high,  lofty,  tall.    The  tallit  (tal'it),  n. 


1.  One  who 
or  that  which  tallies ;  one  who  keeps  a  tally. 

Formerly,  accounts  were  kept,  and  large  sums  of  money 
paid  and  received,  by  the  King's  Exchequer,  with  little 
other  form  than  the  exchange  or  delivery  of  tallies,  pieces 
of  wood  notched  or  scored,  corresponding  blocks  being 
kept  by  the  parties  to  the  account :  and  from  this  usage 
one  of  the  head  ofBcers  of  the  Exchequer  was  called  the 
Tallier,  or  Teller.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  234,  note. 

2t.   Same  as  teller,  1  (6). —  3.  In  some  card- 
games,  the  banker.     See  taUy\  v.  i.,  2. 
The  basset-table  spread,  the  tallier  come. 

Pope,  The  Basset-Table. 

Same  as  tallat. 


tallow-can  (tal'6-kan),  n.     A  vessel  adapted 
for  holding  tallow  for  lubricating  purposes. 
tallow-catcllt  (tal'o-kaeh),  n.    A  tallow-keech. 
Thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-catch. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  2B2. 

tallow-chandler  (tal'o -ehand'ler),  n.  [See 
chandler."]  On  e  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make, 
or  to  make  and  sell,  taUow  candles. 

tallow-chandlery  (tal'6-chand'''ler-i),  n.  1. 
The  business  or  occupation  of  a  tallow-chand- 
ler.— 2.  The  place  where  a  taUow-chandler  car- 
ries on  his  business. 

tallo'w-cup  (tal'6-kup),  n.  A  lubricating  device 
for  a  journal-box,  etc.,  in  which  tallow  is  melted 
by  the  heat  of  steam,  and  caused  to  run  down 
upon  the  parts  to  be  lubricated. 

tallow-drop  (tal'6-drop),  n.  A  name  for  a  style 
of  cutting  precious  stones  in  which  the  stone  is 
domed  on  one  or  both  sides.  When  the  dome  is 
very  low,  the  out  is  the  same  as  a  very  low-domed  cabo- 
chon,  or  double  cabochon,  or  carbuncle. 

tallower  (tal'o-er),  n.  [<  tallow  +  -eri.]  A 
tallow-chandler. 

tallow-face  (tal'o-fas),  n.  A  person  of  a  pale, 
yellowish-white  complexion:  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. 


tallow-face 

Out,  you  baggage ! 
You  tallow-face  !      Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iiL  5. 158. 

tallow-faced  (tal'o-fast),  a.  Having  a  face 
resembling  tallow  in  color;  pale  or  pasty  in 
complexion. 

Every  lover  admires  hia  mistress,  though  she  be  very 
deformed  of  her  self,  ill  favored,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale, 
red,  yellow,  tand,  taUow-faced. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  619. 

tallow-gourd  (tal'o-gord),  n.  Same  as  wax- 
gourd. 

tallowish  (tal'o-ish),  a.  [<  tallow  +  -Jsfti.] 
Having  the  properties  or  nature  of  tallow;  re- 
sembUng  tallow.    Bailey,  1727. 

tallow-keech  (taro-keoh),  n.  A  mass  of  tallow 
rolled  up  into  a  lump  for  the  tallow-chandler. 
Formerly  also  tallow-catch. 

tallow-nut  (tal'6-nut),  n.  A  thorny  tree,  Xime- 
nia  Americana,  of  tropical  America,  extending, 
as  a  shrub  or  low  wide-spreading  tree,  as  far 
north  as  Florida,  its  wood  is  very  heavy,  tough,  and 
hard,  and  it  bears  a  plum-like  edible  fruit  containing  a 
white  globose  nut  Also  vfUd  lime,  hxtg-plvm^  and  mown- 
taiTb-plwm, 

tallow-nutmeg  (tal'6-nut^meg),  n.  See  nut- 
meg, 2. 

tallow-oil  (tal'o-oil),  n.  An  oil  obtained  from 
tallow  by  pressure. 

tallow-snrub  (tal'6-shrub),  n.  The  bayberry 
or  wax-myrtle,  Myrica  cerifera. 

tallow-top  (tai'o-top),  n.  A  diamond  or  other 
precious  stone  which  is  much  rounded  in  front 
and  flat  at  the  back. 

tallow-topped  (tal'6-topt),  a.  Having  a  slight- 
ly rounded  or  convex  surface,  as  that  of  a  cush- 
ion: noting  a  precious  stone  so  out. 

tallow-tree  (tal'6-tre),  M.  l.  One  of  the  trees 
which  yield  a  substance  known  as  vegetable 
tallow;  particularly,  Sapium  (SUlUngia)  sebife- 
rum,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  and  natural- 
ized in  India,  the  West  Indies,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  southern  United  States,  it  is  a  small 
smooth  tree,  with  fruits  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  contain- 
ing three  seeds  coated  with  a  fatty  substance  forming  the 
tallow.  From  the  seeds  themselves  an  oil  is  extracted  in 
China,  used  for  varnishing  umbrellas,  as  a  hair-oil,  etc. 
The  wood  is  so  hard  and  dense  as  to  be  used  for  printing- 
blocks,  and  the  leaves  afford  a  black  dye. 
2.  Same  as  taUowwood. 

tallowwood  (tal'o-wud),  n.  One  of  the  stringy- 
barked  eucalypte,  Eucalyptus  microcorys.  it  at- 
tains a  great  size.  The  timber,  which  is  hard  and  durable, 
is  used  for  railroad-ties,  wheel-work,  etc.  The  wood  is 
filled  with  an  oily  substance  (whence  the  name). 

tallowy  (tal'o-i),  a.    [<  ME.  talwy  (=  G.  Sw. 

talgig) ;  <  tallow  +  -^i.]    Having  the  properties 

of  tallow. 
tallwood  (tal'wud),  «.      [Formerly  also  tal- 

wood,  tallwoode;  <  tall^  +  woodi.^    "Woodcut 

for  billets.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Tall  woode,  pacte  wodde  to  make  byllettes  of^aillee. 
Palsgrave.    (^BaHiwell.) 

Also,  if  any  person  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  to  this 

city  or  the  liberties  thereof  to  be  sold,  or  sell,  offer,  or  put 

to  saile  any  tallwood,  billets,  faggots,  or  other  firewood, 

not  being  of  the  full  assize  which  the  same  ought  to  hold. 

Calthrop's  Reports  (1670).    {Nares.) 

tallyi  (tal'i),  n.;  pi.  tallies  (-iz).  [Formerly 
also  tallie;  <  ME.  taly,  talye,  a  later  form  of 
taille,  taile,  tayle,  etc.,  a  cutting,  a  cut,  etc. :  see 
toiP.]  1.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  notches 
or  scores  are  cut  to  m^rk  numbers,  as  in  keep- 
ing an  account  or  giving  a  receipt;  loosely, 
anything  on  which  a  score  or  an  account  is 
kept.  Before  the  use  of  writing,  or  before  writing  be- 
came general,  this  or  something  like  it  was  the  usual 
method  of  keeping  accounts.  In  purchasing  and  selling 
it  was  customary  to  make  duplicate  tallies  of  the  transac- 
tion, or  to  split  one  tally  through  the  middle.  In  the 
English  Exchequer  tallies  were  used  till  1812,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  receipts  as  well  as  simple  records 
of  matters  of  account.  An  Exchequer  tally  was  an  account 
of  a  sum  of  money  lent  to  the  government  or  of  a  sum  for 
which  the  government  would  be  responsible.  The  tally 
itself  consisted  of  a  squared  rod  of  hazel  or  other  wood, 
having  on  one  side  notches  indicating  the  sum  for  which 
the  t^y  was  an  acknowledgment.  On  two  other  sides, 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  the  sum,  the  name 
of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction  were  written 
by  an  oflcer  called  the  writer  of  the  tallies.  This  being 
done,  the  rod  was  then  cleft  longitudinally  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  piece  retained  one  of  the  written  sides,  and 
one  half  of  every  notch  cut  in  the  tally.  One  of  these 
parts,  the  counterfoil  or  ctmnterstock,  was  kept  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  only  the  other,  the  stock,  issued.  When  the 
part  issued  was  returned  to  the  Exchequer  (usually  in 
payment  of  taxes)  the  two  parts  were  compared,  as  a 
check  against  fraudulent  imitation.  This  was  called  tally 
or  tallies.  The  size  of  the  notches  made  on  the  tallies 
varied  with  the  amount.  The  notch  for  £100  was  the 
breadth  of  a  thumb ;  for  £1  the  breadth  of  a  barleycorn. 
A  penny  was  indicated  by  a  slight  slit. 

Alas !  I  cannot  pay  a  jot ;  therefore 

lie  kisse  the  UUly,  and  confesse  the  score. 

Herrick,  To  God. 
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Have  you  not  seen  a  Baker's  Maid 

Between  two  equal  Panniers  sway'd? 

Her  Tallies  useless  lie,  and  idle, 

If  plac'd  exactly  in  the  middle : 

But,  forc'd  from  this  unactive  State,  .  .  . 

On  either  side  you  hear  'em  clatter. 

Prior,  Alma,  u. 

2.  A  score  kept  upon  a  notched  stick  or  by 
other  means;  a  reckoning;  an  account;  a  rec- 
ord as  of  debit  and  credit  or  of  the  score  in  a 
game. 

Though  we  had  three  deaths  during  the  passage,  as  we 
also  had  three  births,  our  tally  remained  correct. 

NineUenth  Century,  XXVI.  765. 

3.  A  mark  made  to  register  a  certain  number 
of  objects;  one  of  a  series  of  consecutive  marks 
by  which  a  number  of  objects  are  recorded  or 
checked;  also,  a  number  as  thus  recorded;  a 
number  serving  as  a  unit  of  computation.  Thus, 
when  packages  of  goods  of  uniform  size  and  character  are 
being  delivered  and  an  account  of  them  taken,  every  fifth 
mark  usually  is  called  taMy,  and  in  counting  aloud  the 
word  tally  is  used  instead  of  five,  after  which  the  enu- 
meration begins  again ;  this  is  marked  on  a  clerk's  book, 
tally  being  the  diagonal  mark;  though  sometimes  each 
mark  is  a  tally,  and  the  fifth  or  diagonal  one  is  a  tally  of 
tallieB. 

I  buy  turnips  by  the  tally.   A  txUly'a  five  dozen  bunches. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  92. 

As  a  hundred  is  called,  one  of  us  calls  out  tally,  and  cuts 

one  notch  in  a  stick ; ...  as  every  hundred  goes  through, 

the  same  process  is  carried  on. 

Percy  Clarke,  The  New  Chum  in  Australia,  p.  175. 

All  the  Indians  from  Tort  Yukon  to  Big  Lake  on  the 
White  River,  and  from  the  Tan'-a-nah'  to  the  tributaries 
of  the  Porcupine, .  .  .  were  drawn  up  in  tallies,  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  families.  Science,  XVI.  323. 

4.  A  ticket  or  label  of  wood,  metal,  or  the  like 
used  as  a  means  of  identification;  specifically, 
in  hort.,  such  a  ticket  bearing  either  a  number 
referring  to  a  catalogue,  or  the  name  of  the 
plant  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Tallies  of  wood  [in  horticulture]  should  be  slightly 
smeared  with  white  paint,  and  then  written  on  while 
damp  with  a  black-lead  pencil.        Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  234. 

At  many  pits  it  is  customary  to  send  the  tubs  of  coals  to 
bank  with  tin  tallies  attached,  each  tally  bearing  the  num- 
ber of  the  "  bank,"  or  "  benk, "  where  the  coal  has  been  got 
in  the  mine.  This  tally  is  so  that  the  banksmen  and  weigh- 
men  may  place  the  coals  to  the  credit  of  the  men  working 
in  the  banks  below,  the  hsaisanAtaUiea  bearing  the  same 
numbers.  N.  and,  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  297. 

5.  By  extension,  anything  corresponding  to 
another  as  duplicate  or  counterpart. 

So  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons 

That  they  were  tram'd  the  taUies  for  each  other. 

Dryden. 
Some  [friends]  she  must  have ;  but  in  no  one  could  find 
A  tally  fitted  for  so  large  a  mind.  Dryden,  Eleonora,  L  266. 

6.  An  abbreviation  of  tally-shop By  tallyt,  on 

credit. — Game-tally.  Same  as  ribbon,  9.— Tally  sys- 
tem, the  system  of  sales  on  short  credit,  in  which  ac- 
counts are  kept  by  tallies.  See  tally-shop,  tally-trade, 
tallyman,  2.— To  live  tally,  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  without  marriage.    [Rrov.  Eng.] 

"  They're  livin'  tally"  is  the  way  neighbours  speak  of 
them  to  inquiring  visitors ;  or  "They've  made  a  tally  bar- 
gain." Jf.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  297. 

To  make  a  tally  bargain.  Same  as  to  live  tally.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— To  Strike  taUy,  to  be  alike;  act  in  harmony. 

tallyi  (tal'i),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tallied,  ppr.  tally- 
ing. [Formerly  also  tallie,  tallee;  <  tally\  n.  Ct, 
tail^, «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mark  or  record  on  a 
tally;  score;  register. 

Three  other  judges  are  called  field  judges ;  these  mea- 
sure and  tally  the  trials  of  competitors  in  jumps,  pole 
vaults,  and  weight  competition.       The  Century,  XL.  205. 

2.  To  reckon;  count;  sum:  withap. 

I  have  not  justly  tallied  up  thy  inestimable  benefits. 

Bp.  Hall,  Breathings  of  the  Devout  Soul,  §  4. 
[(Richardson.) 

3.  To  score  with  corresponding  notches ;  hence, 
to  cause  to  conform;  suit;  adapt;  match. 

Nor  Sister  either  had,  nor  Brother; 
They  seem'd  just  tally'd  for  each  other. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 
They  are  not  so  well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture. 

4.  To  parallel ;  do  or  return  in  kind. 

Civill  Law  teacheth  that  long  custome  presoribeth  •  Di- 
vinity, that  old  things  are  passed ;  Moral  Philosophy,  that 
foSj/iri^  of  injuries  is  justice. 

Bp.  Ball,  Holy  Observations,  §  50. 

5.  Naut.,  to  put  aft,  as  the  sheets  or  lower  cor- 
ners of  the  mainsail  and  foresail. 

When  they  hale  aft  the  sheate  of  maine  or  fore-sailes 
they  say,  Tallee  aft  the  sheate.  ' 

Its.  Earl.  6268.    (EaUiwell.) 
And  while  the  lee  clue-garnet 's  lower'd  away 
Taut  aft  the  sheet  they  tally,  and  belay. 

Falconer,  The  Shipwreck,  iL 
li.intrans.  1.  To  correspond,  as  one  part  of 
a  tally  to  the  other;  conform;  agree. 


tally-shop 


I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with  the  chan- 
nel.   Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  436). 

On  one  point  Mrs.  Holt's  plaint  tallied  with  his  own 
forebodings,  and  he  found  them  verified. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxxvii. 

He  declared  the  count  must  tally,  or  the  missing  ones 
he  accounted  for,  before  we  would  receive  any  more  ra- 
tions. Tlie  Century,  XL.  619. 

2.  In  basset,  faro,  etc.,  to  act  as  banker. 

They  are  just  talkipg  of  basset ;  my  lord  Foppington 
has  a  mind  to  tally,  if  your  Lordship  would  encourage 
the  table.         Gibber,  Careless  Husband,  ill.  1.    {Davies.y 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "for  my  part,  you  know  I  abominate 
everything  but  pharaoh."  "I  am  very  sorry,  madam," 
replied  he  very  gravely,  "but  I  don't  know  whom  your 
Highness  will  get  to  tally  to  you ;  you  know  I  am  ruined 
by  dealing." 

Walpole,  Letters  to  Mann  (1748),  II.  276.    (Davies.) 

To  tally  on  (navi.),  to  catch  hold  of  a  rope  and  haul, 
tallyt  (tal'i),  n.     [Abbr.  of  tally-ho.]    Same  as 

tally-ho. 
tallyt  (tal'i),  V.  t.    Same  as  tally-ho. 

Being  tallied  too  soon,  he  [a  fox]  entered  the  covert 

again.  The  Field,  Dec.  6, 1884.    (Encye.  Diet.) 

tallySf  (t&rii),  adv.  [<  ME.  tally,  talUcJte;  <  talU 
+  -%2.]  In  a  tall  manner,  (a)  Properly;  fittingly; 
becomingly;  finely. 

Sche  went  fo[r]th  stille, 
&  bliue  in  a  bourde  borwed  boiges  clothes, 
&  talliehe  hire  a-tyred  tigtli  ther-inne. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1706. 
(6)  Stoutly;  boldly. 

Do  not  mince  the  matter. 
But  speak  the  words  plain ;  —  and  you,  Lodovic, 
That  stand  so  taUy  on  your  reputation. 
You  shall  be  he  shall  speak  it. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  it  2. 

tally-ho  (tal'i-ho'),  interj.  [An  accom.  form, 
simulating  ho,  of  F.  taiaut,  tally-ho.]  A  hunt- 
ing cry:  a  mere  exclamation. 

tally-ho  (tal'i-ho'),  n.  [<  tally-ho,  interj.']  1. 
A  cry  of  "Tally-ho."  See  the  interjection. — 
2.  A  name  for  a  mail-coach  or  a  lkj.-.  ...  .laud 
pleasure  coach;  by  extension,  in  the  United 
States,  a  general  name  for  such  coaches. 

The  mail  still  announced  itself  by  the  merry  notes  of 
the  horn;  the  hedge-cutter  or  the  rick-ihatcher  might 
still  know  the  exact  hour  by  the  unfailing  yet  otherwise 
meteoric  apparition  of  the  pea-green  Tally-ho  or  the  yel- 
low Independent.  George  Eliot,  Felix  JHolt^  Int. 

tally-ho  (tal'i-ho'),  B.  <.    l<.  tally-ho,  interj.]  To 

urge  or  excite,  as  hounds,  by  cryino-  "  Taltv-ho." 

tallyman  (tal'i-man),  n.;  pi.  to%)»en  (-men). 

[<  tally'^  +  man.]    i.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  or 

score. 

With  the  voice  of  a  stentorthe  tally-man  shouts  out  the 
number  and  sex  of  each  calf. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  862. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  taUy-shop,  selling  goods 
on  short  credit,  the  accounts  of  which  are  kept 
by  a  system  of  tallies,  without  regular  book- 
accounts. 

The  unconscionable  tallyman  .  .  .  lets  them  have  ten- 
shillings-worth  of  sorry  commodities,  or  scarce  so  much, 
on  security  given  to  pay  him  twenty  shillings  by  twelve 
pence  a  Week. 
Four  for  a  Penny,  1678  (HarL  Misc.,  IV.  148).    (Davies.) 

The  pedlar  tallyman  is  a  hawker  who  supplies  his  cus- 
tomers with  goods,  receiving  payment  by  weekly  install- 
ments, and  derives  his  name  from  the  tally  or  score  he 
keeps  with  his  customers. 

Mayhew,  Loudon  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  422. 

3.  One  who  sells  by  sample  goods  to  be  de- 
livered afterward,  or  who  takes  orders  for 
such  goods.     [Eng.] 

A  class  of  persons  termed  "  duffers,"  "  packmen,"  or 
"  Scotchmen,"  and  sometimes  "toJJj/inen,"  traders  who  go 
rounds  with  samples  of  goods,  and  take  orders  for  goods 
afterwards  to  be  delivered. 

5.  DoweU,  Taxes  in  England,  IIL  38. 
In  the  tailoring  trade  the  worst  paid  work  is  that  of  the 
tallyman,  who  takes  orders  direct  from  the  actual  wearer 
without  the  intervention  of  any  contractor. 

The  Academy,  June  29, 1889,  p.  440. 

4.  A  man  who  lives  with  a  woman  without  mar- 
riage. See  to  live  tally,  under  tally\  n.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

It  is  probable  that  the  terms  tally-woman  and  tally-man 
have  arisen  from  the  usage  of  pit  tallies  as  a  means  of 
Identity  in  the  matter  of  coals ;  and  so,  figuratively,  a 
man  and  woman  living  together  without  marriage  bear 
each  other's  tally  as  a  sign  of  temporary  ownership. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.",  X.  297. 

tally-mark  (tal'i-mark),  n.  One  of  a  series  of 
marks  used  in  recording  the  number,  as  of  arti- 
cles sold  and  delivered,  usually  the  5th,  10th, 
15th,  etc.,  of  a  series.    See  <a%i,  3. 

tally-sheet  (tal'i-shet),  n.  A  sheet  on  which 
a  tally  is  kept;  specifically,  a  sheet  containing 
a  record  of  votes,  as  at  a  popular  election. 

The  growing  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  ballot-box 
and  the  tally-sheet.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  622. 

tally-shop  (tal'i-shop),  n.  A  shop  or  store  at 
which  goods  or  articles  are  sold  on  the  tally 


tally-shop 

system.  See  talhj  system  (under  tally'^,  n.), 
tallyman,  2. 

Pawnbrokers,  loan-offlcea,  taUy-aluips,  dolly-shops,  are 
the  only  parties  who  will  trust  them  [the  poor]. 

Mayheu!,  Iiondon  liabour  and  lionoon  Poor,  I.  36. 

tally-stick  (tal'i-stik),  n.  A  stick  upon  which 
an  account  is  kept  by  means  of  notches ;  a  tally. 
See  tally^,  1. 

tally-trade  (tal'i-trad),  n.  Trade  conducted  on 
the  tally  system. 

tally-woman  (tal'i-wum"an),  n.  1.  A  woman 
who  keeps  a  tally-shop. — 2.  A  woman  who  lives 
tally.  See  to  live  tally  (under  tally\  n.),  and 
tallyman,  4.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

To  "live  tally"  is  quite  a  common  expression  amongst 
the  working  classes  in  all  parts  of  Lancashire,  as  is  also 
tally-woman.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  297. 

talma  (tal'mS.),  n.  [Named  after  Talma,  a 
French  toageiiian.]  1.  A  woman's  outer  gar- 
ment, cut  like  a  clerical  cope,  having  generally 
a  hood,  and  falling  loosely  around  the  person, 
but  not  very  long:  worn  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. — 2.  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar garment  worn  by  men,  usually  as  an  over- 
coat. 

I  walked  through  the  Forum  (where  a  thorn  thrust 
itself  out  and  tore  the  sleeve  of  my  talma),  and  under  the 
arch  of  Titus  towards  the  Coliseum. 

Hawthorne,  French  and  Italian  Note  Books,  p.  111. 

talmet,  «•  «•  [MK.  talmen,  <  MLGr.  talm^n,  de- 
lay, =  Icel.  talma,  hinder.]  To  become  weak, 
faint,  or  disheartened. 

Thow  trowes  with  thy  talkynge  that  my  harte  talmes! 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.X  L  2681. 

talmi-gold  (tal'mi-gold),  n.  One  of  the  many 
names  given  to  brass  of  varying  composition 
as  used  for  a  cheap  imitation  of  gold.  Various 
alloys  sold  under  this  name  in  France  have  been  found 
to  contain  from  six  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  zinc,  the  rest 
being  copper.  Some  articles  sold  as  talmi-gold  really 
have  a  coating  of  gold  welded  to  the  brass  by  rolling, 
and  these  retain  their  gold-like  appearance  for  a  long 
time ;  other  cheaper  varieties  are  simply  brass  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly thin  coating  of  gold  deposited  on  it.  Also  called 
Aiyselwian  gold. 

Talmud  (tal'mud),  n.  [Formerly  also  Thalmud; 
=  F.  Talmud  (ML.  Talmud),  <  Chal.  talm/iid, 
instruction ;  of.  Heb.  (and  Syr. )  talmid,  disciple, 
scholar,  <  lamad,  learn,  limmad,  teach.]  In 
Jewish  lit:,  the  body  of  traditionary  lavs,  pre- 
cepts, and  interpretations  contained  in  the 
Mishnah  and  its  complement  or  completion 
called  the  Gemara,  the  former  being  the  text 
on  which  the  latter  is  based.  By  some  Talmud  is 
made  synonymous  with  Gemara.  As  there  are  two  6e- 
maras — the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian — so  there 
are  two  Talmuds.    See  Mishnah  and  Qemara. 

The  ToXvimd  ...  is  the  work  which  embodies  the  civil 
and  canonical  law  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  contains  those 
rules  and  institutions  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  Old 
Testament,  th  e  conduct  of  that  nation  is  regulated.  What- 
ever is  obligatory  on  them,  besides  the  law,  is  recorded 
in  this  work.  Here  doubts  are  resolved,  duties  explained, 
cases  of  conscience  cleared  up,  and  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  conduct  of  life  discussed  with 
wonderful  particularity.       Kitto,  Cyc.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  II.  819. 

Talmudic  (tal-mud'ik),  a.  [<  Talmud  +  -Jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Talmud:  as,  TalmvMc 
literature ;  Talmudie  lore. 

The  Talmvdw  writings  admit  the  conception  of  suffer- 
ings as  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  Messiah,  and  apply  to  him 
predictions  of  this  character  m  the  Prophets. 

0.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  253. 

Talmudical  (tal-mud'i-kal),  a.  [<  Talmudic  + 
-al.']  Same  as  Talmudic"  Milton,  Ans.  to  Sal- 
masius. 

Talmudist  (tal'mud-ist),  n.  [Formerly  also 
Thalmudist;  <  Talmud  -t-  -is*.]  1.  One  of  the 
writers  or  compilers  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Thalmiudisti  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis, 
before  he  marryed  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but 
devils.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  39. 

2.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrines  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Talmud. 

All  (orthodox)  Jews  with  whom  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans are  acquainted  are  TaZmvdists. 

The  Century,  XXIV.  49. 

3.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
literature  relating  to  it.  The  American,  III. 
186. 

Talmudistic  (tal-mu-dis'tik),  a.  [<  Talmudist 
+  -Jc]     Talmudic. 

talocalcaneal  (ta"16-kal-ka'ne-al),  a.  [<  NL. 
talus  +  calcaneum  +  -al.J  I'ertaining  to  the 
astragalus  and  the  calcaneum;  astragalocalca- 
neal:  noting  certain  ligaments. 

talon  (tal'on),  n.  [Formerly  also,  and  still  dial., 
talent;  <  IJB.  talon,  taloim,  talound,  <  OF.  (and 
F.)  talon  =  Pr.  talo  =  8p.  talon  =  Pg.  talSo  = 
It.  tallone,  heel,  <  ML.  taloin-),  talon,  claw  of  a 
bird,  <  L.  tahis,  ankle,  heel :  see  talus. 1    1.  The 
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claw  of  a  bird  or  other  animal ;  specifically,  the 
claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

For  he  hathe  his  Talauns  so  longe  and  so  large  and 
grete  upon  his  Feet  as  thoughe  the!  weren  Homes  of 
grete  Oxen  or  of  Bugles  or  of  Kyzn. 

XandeviOe,  Travels,  p.  269. 

Mine  likewise  seisd  a  Fowle 
Within  her  talmts;  and  you  saw  her  pawes 
Full  of  the  Feathers ;  both  her  petty  singles, 
And  her  long  singles,  grip'd  her  more  then  other. 
Heyvmod,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  ed.  1874, 

[IL  99). 
An  her  little  devil  [dog]  should  be  hungry,  come  sneak- 
ing behind  me  like  a  cowardly  catchpole,  and  clap  his 
tcUents  on  my  haunches.    Ford,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 
Swoops 
The  vulture,  beak  and  taion,  at  the  heart 
Made  for  all  noble  motion.     Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  Aheel,orlowcusp, of  atooth. —  3.  Inarch., 
same  as  ogee. — 4.  In  locks,  the  shoulder  on  the 
bolt  against  which  the  key  presses  in  shooting 
the  bolt. —  5.  That  part  of  a  pack  of  cards 
which  remains  after  the  hands  have  been 
dealt;  the  stock. — 6.  The  heel  of  the  blade  of 
a  sword. 

taloned  (tal'ond),  a.  [<  talon  +  -ed^.l  Hav- 
ing talons  or  claws.  Watts,  To  Mitio,  my 
Friend,  i. 

talook,  talookdar,  n.    See  talulc,  talukdar. 

taloscaphoid  (ta-16-skaf'oid),  a.  [<  talus  + 
scaphoid.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  astraga- 
lus and  the  scaphoid — Taloscaphoid  ligament, 
the  astragaloacaphoid  ligament. 

talotibial  (ta-16-tib'i-al),  a.  [<  talus  +  tibia  + 
-al.l  Of  or  pertaining'to  the  astragalus  and  the 
tibia. 

Talpa  (tal'pa), ».  [NL.,  <L.  fei^pa,  amole.]  1. 
The  leading' genus  of  the  family  Talpid^,  for- 
merly used  for  all  the  moles  then  known,  now 
restricted  to  about  6  Old  World  species  which, 
like  the  common  mole  of  Europe,  T.  europsea. 


tamanoir 

talpine  (tal'pin),  a.  [<  L.  talpa,  mole,  +  -i»ei.] 
Eesembling  or  related  to  a  mole ;  belonging  to 
the  Talpinse. 

Taltarum's  case.    See  case^. 

taluk,  talook  (ta-16k'),  n.  [Hind.  taluh.Jt  In 
India,  a  dependency  or  subdivision  of  a  district 
subject  to  revenue  collection  by  a  native  of&oer ; 
also,  an  estate  or  tract  of  proprietary  land  the 
revenues  of  which  are  im.der  the  management 
of  a  talukdar. 

Each  tdltik  comprises  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  villages, 
which  constitute  the  ultimate  units  for  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative purposes.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  186. 

talukdar,  talookdar  (ta-lok'dar),  n.  [Hind. 
talukdar,  <  taluk,  a  district,  +  -dar,  holding.]  In 
India,  a  native  officer  who  collects  the  revenues 
of  a  taluk;  also,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate;  a 
landholder. 

The  Oudh  tHukddrs  resemble  English  landlords  even 
more  closely  than  do  the  zamind&rs  of  Bengal.  In  ori- 
gin the  majority  were  not  revenue-farmers,  but  territo- 
rial magnates,  whose  influence  was  derived  from  feudal 
authority  as  much  as  from  mere  wealth.  Their  present 
legal  status  dates  from  the  pacification  that  followed  on 
the  mutiny  of  1857.  Mneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  772. 

talus  (ta'lus),  n. ;  pi.  tali  (-11).  [NL.,  <  L.  talus, 
ankle, heel.  Hence ult.toton.]  1.  Inanat.:  (a) 
The  ankle  or  ankle-joint:  as,  os  tali,  the  bone 
of  the  ankle.  (6)  The  ankle-bone  or  huckle- 
bone;  the  astragalus. — 2.  In.  ornith.,  same  as 
calcane^im,  2. — 3.  That  variety  of  clubfoot  in 
which  the  heel  rests  on  the  ground  and  the  toes 
are  drawn  up;  talipes  calcaneus. — 4.  Xnentom., 
the  apex  or  distal  end  of  the  tibia,  articulated 
with  the  tarsus.  Kirby  and  Spence. —  5.  Inarch., 
the  slope  or  inclination  of  any  work,  as  of  a  wall 
inclined  on  its  face,  either  by  decreasing  its 
thickness  toward  the  summit  or  by  leaning  it 
against  a  bank. —  6".  In  fort,  the  slope  of  a 
work,  as  a  bastion,  rampart,  or  parapet. — 7. 
The  mass  of  rocky  fragments  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  a  cliflE  or  precipitous  rook,  and  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  pieces 
brought  down  from  above  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity, rain,  frost,  etc. ;  scree ;  debris ;  wash.  See 
these  words. 

He  .  . .  rushed  up  the  talus  of  boulders,  springing  from 
stone  to  stone,  till  his  breath  failed  him. 

'  y.  Two  Tears  Ago,  xxL 


CoDimou  European  Mole  iTalfa  eurpfisea). 

have  forty-four  teeth,  with  three  incisors,  one 
canine,  four  premolars,  and  three  molars  above 
and  below  on  each  side.  The  American  moles 
are  all  of  different  genera  (Scalops,  Scaparms, 
and  Condylura). — 2.  \l.  c]  In pathol.,  a  tumor 
under  the  skin,  especially  a  wen  on  the  head: 
so  called  because  it  is  vulgarly  supposed  to 
burrow  like  a  mole.  Also  called  testudo. —  3t. 
\l.  c]  A  military  engine  used  in  sieges  for  un- 
dermining walls :  probably  only  a  roof  or  mov- 
able penthouse  used  to  protect  the  miners  from 
missiles. 

talpacoti,  )i.  [S.Amer.]  A  small  South  Ameri- 
can ground-dove  of  the  genus  Chamsepelia  (or 
Columbigallina),  as  C.  talpacoti. 

talpet,  n.  [<  ME.  talpe,  <  L.  talpa,  a  mole:  see 
Tcupa.']    A  mole. 

And  either  shall  thees  taipes  voide  or  sterve. 

Palladim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

Talpidse  (tal'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Talpa  + 
-jd«.]  A  family  of  terrestrial  and  fossorial, 
rarely  natatorial,  insectivorous  mammals ;  the 
moles.  They  are  related  to  the  shrews,  but  differ  in  hav- 
ing the  skull  smooth  behind,  the  zygomata  completed,  a 
bullate  tympanic  bone,  and  the  scapular  arch  and  fore  limb 
more  or  less  highly  specialized  with  reference  to  fossorial 
habits,  the  scapula  being  long  and  narrow,  the  humerus 
short  and  broad,  and  the  manus  with  accessory  ossicles. 
The  eyes  are  minute  or  rudimentary,  the  ears  short  and 
concealed ;  there  is  no  csecum  nor  pubic  symphysis ;  the 
manubrium  sterni  is  broad  and  keeled,  and  the  tibia  and 
fibula  are  united.  There  are  two  main  modifications  of 
the  family— moles  proper,  Talpinse,  and  musk-shrews, 
Uyogalinse.  The  Talpidse  ate  connected  with  the  shrews 
by  such  genera  as  Urotriehus,  Neiirotrichus,  and  UropsUus. 
The  rather  numerous  species,  of  about  12  genera,  are  con- 
fined to  the  northern  hemisphere.  See  outs  under  Con- 
dylura, desman,  Scalops,  and  Talpa. 

Talpinse  (tal-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Talpa  + 
-jw«.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Talpidse;  the 
moles  proper  and  shrew-moles.  They  have  the 
fore  limbs  highly  specialized  for  digging,  with  a  long  nar- 
row scapula,  short  broad  clavicle  and  humerus,  and  an  ac- 
cessory falciform  carpal  bone,  the  fore  limb  peculiarly 
rotated  on  its  axis,  the  eyes  rudimentary,  the  upper  in- 
cisors 6,  the  lower  6  or  4.  The  living  genera  are  Talpa, 
Uogera,  Paraseaptor,  Seaptochirus,  Scalops,  Scapanus,  and 
Condylura.  See  cuts  under  Condylura,  Scalops,  and  Talpa. 


The  debris  of  ice  gathered  into  talus  heaps  below. 

A.  QeiMe,  Geol.  Sketches,  vL 

Exterior  talus,  in /ort.  See  escterior.— Sustentaculum 
talL    See  eusteidoffulum. 

talvacef,  n.    See  talevas. 

talvast,  n.    Same  as  talevas. 

talwood,  n.    See  tallwood. 

tamability  (ta-ma-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Also  tameabit- 
ity;  <  tamable  +  -ity  (see  -bility).']  The  char- 
acter of  being  tamable ;  tamableness.  Sydney 
Smith,  Letters  (1821). 

tamable  (ta'ma-bl),  a.  [Also  tameable;  <  famel 
+  -able.']    Capable  of  being  tamed  or  subdued; 

.  capable  of  being  reclaimed  from  a  wild  or  sav- 
age state. 

tamableness  (ta'ma-bl-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  tamable.    Also  tameableness. 

tamal  (ta-mal'),  or  tamale  (ta-ma'le),  n.  A 
Mexican  dish  made  of  Indian  corn  ana  meaty 
seasoned  with  red  peppers. 

tamandua  (ta-man'du-a),  n.  [=  Sp.  tamandAM, 
now  tamdndoa;  <  'Bis.z"  tamandua,  said  to  be  < 
Tupi  taa,  ant,  H-  mundeu,tvap.]  1.  The  little 
ant-bear  or  four-toed  ant-eater  of  South  A.tnei- 
ieB,,Myrmecophaga  tamandua. — 2.  [^cap.]  [NL.] 
The  genus  to  which  this  species  belongs,  sep- 


Four-toed  Ant-bear  iTatnatuiua  teiradactyla). 

arated  from  Myrmecophaga,  the  animal  being 
then  called  Tamandua  tetradactyla. 
tamanoir  (tam'a-nwor),  n.  [A  corrupt  F.  form 
of  tamandua.]  The  great  ant-bear  or  three-toed 
ant-eater  of  South  America,  Myrmecophaga  ju^ 
bata.    See  cut  under  ant-bear. 


tamanu 

tamanu  (tam'a-n8),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  tree  Ca- 
lophyUum  Inophyllum,  the  source  of  East  Indian 
taeamahao-resin,  and  in  its  seeds  of  the  poo- 
nay-  or  poonseed-oil,  or  bitter  oil  of  India,  it  is 
widely  disused  through  the  East  Indies  and  Paelflo  islands, 
a  chiefly  littoral  tree,  growing  60  feet  high  and  hearing  a 
fine  crown  of  dark  dense  foliage,  interspersed  in  season 
with  white  flowers.  The  oil  is  chiefly  prized  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism,  etc.  The  wood  is  valued  by  carpenters  and 
cabinet-makers.  In  the  Fijis  also  called  dUo,  and  the  oU 
dilo-off.— Tamann-resin,  the  East  Indian  tacaiuahac. 
tamara  (tam'a-ra), ».  [E.Ind.]  A  spiee  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  of  oianamon,  cloves,  and 
coriander-seeds,  with  half  the  quantity  of  ani- 
seed and  fennel-seed,  all  powdered.  It  is  a 
favorite  condiment  with  Italians. 
tamarack  (tam'a-rak),  «.  [Amer.  Ind.]  1. 
The  black  or  Anieriean  larch,  or  hackmatack, 
Larix  Americana,  found  in  moist  uplands  in 
British  America,  and  of  less  size  massed  in 
cool  swamps  in  the  northern  United  States. 
It  grows  from  70  to  90  feet  high,  and  yields  a  heavy,  hard, 
and  very  strong  timber,  valued  for  many  purposes,  particu- 
larly for  the  upper  knees  of  ships.  See  cut  under  larch. 
2.  The  abundant  black  or  ridge-pole  pine,  Pi- 
nus  Murrayana,  of  the  Sierras  and  dry  gravelly 
interior  regions  of  western  North  America.  The 
allied  Pjreijs  contorta,  or  scrub-pine,  of  the  coast 
may  be  also  included  under  the  name. 
tamarack-pine  (tam'a-rak-pln),  n.     Same  as 

tamarack,  2. 

tamaricf,  tamarickt,  n.    See  tamo/risk. 
tamariu  (tam'a-rin),  n.     [Native  name  in  Cay- 
enne.]   One  6i  the  smaU  squirrel-monkeys  of 
South  America ;  a  marmoset  of  the  genus  Jf*- 


Lion  Tamarin  {Midas  leoninus). 


das,  as  M.  leonmus,  the  Hon  tamarin ;  M.  rosa- 
Ua,  the  silky  tamarin,  or  marikiua;  M.  wrgvJms, 
the  negro  tamarin,  etc. 

tamarind  (tam'a-rind),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
tamerim;  =  F.  tamarin,  formerly  tama/rimde,  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  tamarindo  =  It.  tama/rvndi,  <  ML. 
tamaHndus,  <  Ar.  tamr  Hindi,  tamr  ul  Simd,  the 
lidian  date :  tamr,  date  (Heb.  tdmdr,  a  palm- 
tree);  Hindi,  Indian,  Hind,  India:  see  Indian, 
Hindi.2  The  fruit  of  the  leguminous  tree  Tama- 
rindus  Indica;  also,  the  tree  itself.  The  tama- 
rind is  widely  cultivated  through  the  tropics,  being  desir- 


Flonerin^  Branch  of  Tamarind  ( Tamarittdus  Indica). 
a,  a  flower ;  *,  same,  petals  removed ;  f",  pod,  lon^tudinal  section. 
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able  for  its  fruit,  shade,  and  timber,  and  i°;^^^^l^l 
of  its  flowers.  It  reaches  a  height  of  60  or  «>  feet  with  a 
widely  spreading  crown  of  dense  foliage.  The  fruit  is  a 
flat  thiofened  pod.  3  to  6  Inches  long,  with  a  brittle  brown 
shell  containing  a  fibrous  juicy  Plea^^^y '"'"t.P.'iiP '?: 
closing  the  seeds.  The  pulp  is  used  in  hot  countries  to 
make  cooling  drinks,  and  preserved  in  syrup  or  sugar,  or 
alone,  it  forms  the  tamarinds  of  commerce.  It  is  used 
also  in  preparing  tamarind-flsh.  It  is  officinally  reoog- 
nized  as  a  refrigerant  and  laxative.  Besides  the  pulp,  the 
seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  and  bark  all  have  their  medicinal 
applications  in  India  or  elsewhere.  The  leaves  in  India 
form  an  ingredient  in  curries.  The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  heavy,  yellowish-white  in  color  with  purple  blotches, 
and  is  used  in  turnery.— Bastard  tamarind.  Same  as 
8«jt-j™e.— Black  tamarind.  Same  as  mlmt  tamanna.— 
Brown  tamarind,  the  velvet  tamarind  and  other  species 
of  i)iaJi«m.— Manila  tamarind.  See  PithecoloUum.— 
Tamarind  of  New  South  Wales,  Cupama  onMardi- 
aides,  an  elegant  slender  sapindaceous  tree,  from  60  to  8U 
feet  high,  with  whitish  coarse-grained  wood,  and  an  aoid 
fruit.  It  Is  also  found  elsewhere  in  Australia.— Velvet 
tamarind,  Dialium  Gmmeme  (Codarium  aeuiifohvmX  a 
smaU  leguminous  tree  of  western  Africa,  having  slender 
branches  and  pinnate  leaves,  and  pods  of  about  the  size 
and  f  orin  of  a  Albert,  covered  with  a  black  velvety  down. 
These  contain,  surrounding  the  seeds,  an  acid  farinaceous 
pulp,  which  is  commonly  eaten.— Wild  tamarind,  (a) 
SeeLysUoma.  (6)  The  brown  tamarind,  (c)  In  .Tamaica, 
a  large  tree,  PUheeoloWum  flliafoliwm  {Acacia  amarea). 
(d)  In  Trinidad,  Pentaclethra  filamentosa,  a  leguminous 
tree  also  found  in  Guiana,  Nicaragua,  etc.— Yellow  tam- 
arind, Acacia  villosa,  of  tropical  America.    [Jamaica.] 

tamarind-flsh  (tam'a-rind-fish),  n.  A  prepara- 
tion of  a  kind  of  fish  with  the  acid  pulp  of  the 
tamarind-fruit,  esteemed  as  a  relish  in  India. 

tamarind-plum  (tam'a-rind-plum),  n.  See 
plum^. 

Tamarindus  (tam-a-rin'dus),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700;  earlier  in  Matthioli,  1554),  <  ML. 
tamarindus,  tamarind:  see  tamarind.^  1.  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the  suborder 
CsesahiinieeB  and  tribe  AmhersUese.  it  is  charac- 
terizea  by  flowers  with  colored  caducous  bracts,  four  se- 
pals, three  perfect  and  two  rudimentary  petals,  three  per- 
fect monadelphous  stamens,  and  a  few  staminodes  in  the 
form  of  minute  teeth ;  and  by  the  fruit,  a  thick  indehis- 
cent  legume  with  a  fragile  orustaceous  epioMi),  pulpy 
mesocarp,  and  thick  coriaceous  endocarp  forming  parti- 
tions between  the  seeds.  The  only  species,  T.  Indica,  is 
widely  diffused  through  the  tropics,  indigenous  in  Africa 
and  Australia,  and  naturalized  from  cultivation  in  Asia 
and  America.  It  is  a  tree  bearing  abruptly  pinnate  leaves, 
with  many  pairs  of  small  leaflets,  and  yellow  and  red  flow- 
ers in  terminal  racemes.  See  trnthojiimd, 
2.  [?.  c]  The  pharmaeopoeial  name  for  the  pre- 
served pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus  Indica. 
It  is  laxative  and  refrigerant. 

Tamarisceae  (tam-a-ris'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,'  1862),  <  Tamariscvs  +  -ese.'] 
A  tribe  of  plants,  of  the  order  Tamarisekiese. 
It  is  characterized  by  racemose  or  spiked  flowers  with  free 
or  slightly  coherent  petals,  and  numerous  small  smooth 
seeds  without  albumen,  and  terminated  by  a  coma  of  long 
plumose  hairs.  Besides  the  type,  Tamarix,  it  includes  the 
genus  Myricaaia,  comprising  a  few  similar  but  smaller  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  species  growing  in  sand. 

Tamariscinese  (tam'a-ri-sin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  N.  Desvaux,  1815),  <  Tania/riscm  +  -inesB.'] 
An  order  of  plants,  the  tamarisk  family,  of  the 
series  Thdlamiflorse  and  cohort  CaryopttylUnie. 
It  is  characterized  by  usually  shrubby  stems  clothed  with 
small  undivided  alternate  leaves,  and  by  flowers  with  five 
or  more  stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  with  three  to  five 
placentee,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  free  or  more  or  less 
united.  It  ihcludes  about  45  species,  belonging  to  5  genera 
classed  in  3  tribes,  for  the  types  of  which  see  Tairaara;, 
Reawm/uria,  and  Fouquiera.  They  are  natives  of  temper- 
ate and  warmer  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
also  of  South  Africa,  occurring  mostly  in  maritime  salt- 
marshes  orin  sands  and  gravelly  places  among  mountains. 
Unlike  the  related  Caryophyllacese,  or  pink  family,  the 
seeds  are  either  pilose,  comose,  or  winged,  which,  together 
with  the  frequent  willowy  habit  and  narrow  leaves,  has 
suggested  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  order  ScUidness, 
the  willow  family.  Many  species  have  also  been  compared 
to  the  cypress,  from  their  appressed  scale-like  leaves  and 
tall  slender  stems.  They  are  shrubs,  rarely  herbs  or  trees, 
their  leaves  commonly  somewhat  fleshy,  and  their  flowers 
either  small  or  showy,  usually  flesh-colored,  pink,  or  white. 

Tamariscus(tam-a-ris'kus),K.  [L.]  One  of  the 
old  names  for  the  tamarisk  used  by  botanists 
and  herbalists. 

tamarisk  (tam'a-risk),».  [Formerly  also  tow- 
arie,  tamrick,  tamricke,  <  ME.*tomante,  tkam- 
arike  (<  L.  tamarix  {tamaric-),  tamarioe,  ML. 
tamarica);  =  F.  tamaris,  tamarix  =  Pr.  tama- 
risc  =  Sp.  tamarisco,  tamariz  =  Pg.  tamarisco, 
tamaris  =  It.  tamarisco,  tamerice,  <  L.  tamu- 
risous,  also  tamarix  (iamaric-),  tamarice,  ML. 
also  tamarica,  tamarisk;  perhaps  connected 
with  Skt.  tamdlaka,  tamalakd,  tamaXa,  a  tree 
with  a  dark  bark,  <  tamas,  darkness :  see  dim."] 
1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Tamarix:  sometimes 
called  flowering  cypress.  The  common  tamarisk  is 
T.  Oallica,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  southern  Asia.  It  is  a  prized  ornamental 
shrub  of  feathery  aspect,  with  scale-like  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing clouds  of  pink  flowers  in  late  summer.  It  is  a  highly 
adaptable  plant,  thriving  in  wet,  dry,  or  salty  ground, 
roofing  readily  from  slips  and  pnshiilg  forth  vigorously ; 
hence  it  is  suitable  for  planting  on  shores  and  embank- 
ments.   In  the  northern  United  States,  however,  it  dies 


tambor-oil 


Flowering  Brancll  of  Tamarislc  {Tamarix  Gallica). 
a,  a  flower ;  *,  pistil ;  c,  brancll  showing  the  scale-like  leaves. 

to  the  ground  in  severe  winters.  The  stem  and  leaves 
contain  much  sulphate  of  soda.  A  variety  produces  Jews' 
or  tamarisk  manna.  (See  manna.)  T.  articulata  ^T.  ori- 
entalis)  is  the  chief  source  of  tamarisk-galls,  which  are 
said  to  contain  60  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  are  used  in  dye- 
ing and  medicine.  It  is  found  in  northwest  India  and 
westward,  and  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  tamariek 
salt-tree,  from  its  secreting  salt  which  inornsts  its  trunk 
in  suiScient  quantity  for  some  culinary  use.  It  is  a  bush 
or  tree  of  coniferous  aspect.  T.  dimca  of  India,  etc.,  yields  • 
a  pale-yellow  soluble  resin. 
He<Bhall  be  like  tmnaric  in  the  desert. 

Jer.  xvii.  6  (Douay  version). 

With  this  he  hung  them  aloft  upon  a  tamricke  bow. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  x.  396. 

Tamarisks  with  thiok-leav'd  Box  ai'e  found. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

3.  Any  plant  of  the  order  Tamarisdnese.  JUnd- 
Zej/.— German  tamarisk,  a  European  shrub,  Myricaria 
Oermanica,  allied  both  botanically  and  in  appearance  to 
the  common  tamarisk,  bearing,  however,  very  narrow  flat 
leaves. — Qldlau  tSimarlEk,  a  variety,  Indica,  of  the  com- 
mon tamarisk.  See  t(icaA<mf.— Oriental  tamarisk,  Tam- 
arix articidata.    See  del  1. 

Tamarix  (tam'a-riks),  n.  [NL.  (Linnreus,  1737), 
<  L.  tamarix,  also  tamariseus,  tomance,  the  tama- 
risk: see  tamarisk.'^  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type 
of  the  order  Tamariscmex  and  of  the  trilie  Tama- 
risceee.  it  is  distinguished  by  its  free  or  slightly  united 
stamens,  and  ovary  usually  with  three  or  four  short  styles. 
About  60  species  have  been  described,  now  reduced  to  about 
26,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  central  and 
tropical  Asia,  chiefly  of  salt-marshes  of  the  sea^coast;  a  few 
occur  in  South  Africa.  They  are  shrubs,  sometimes  ar^ 
borescenfi  bearing  minute  scale-like  clasping  or  sheatb 
ing  leaves.  The  numeions  white  or  pinkish  flowers  form 
spikes  or  dense  racemes,  often  small,  but  abundant  and 
giving  the  branches  a  feathery  appearance.  See  tamarisk 
and  manna,  4. 

tamarugite  (ta-mar'9-^t),  n.   [Origin  obsewe.]   ' 
A  mineral  from  Tarapaca  in  Chili,  allied  to 
soda-alum  in  composition,  but  containing  only 
about  half  as  muen  water. 

tamatia  (ta-ma'ti-a),  n.  [<  P.  tamaUa;  orig. 
(Buffon,  1780)  applied  to  all  the  American  Buc~ 
conidse  and  Capitordnse,  also  (Levaillant,  1806) 
designating  any  pufE-bird,  also,  as  NL.  (Gmelin, 
1788),  the  specific  name  of  one  flssirostral  bar- 
bet,  Bucco  tamatia;  from  a  native  name.]  A 
kind  of  fissirostral  barbet;  a  barbaoou. 

tambac  (tam'bak),  n.  1.  Same  as  tonibac. — 
3.  Agallochnm  or  aloes-wood. 

tambagut  (tam'ba-gut),  n.  [Native  name,  from 
its  cry;  rendered 'coppersmith'  in  English.] 
The  crimson-breasted  barbet  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Megalsema  Jnemacephala. 

tambasading  (tam-bas'a-ding),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  fossa  of  Madagascar,  Fossa  dau- 
hentoni.    See  Fossa^. 

tamboo,  tambu  (tam-b6'),  a.  Same  as  taboo. 
See  the  quotation. 

Thehuman  heads . .  .  are  reserved  for  the  canoe-houses. 
These  are  larger  and  better  built  than  the  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  are  tambu  (tabooed)  for  women — i.  e.,  a 
woman  is  not  allowed  to  enter  them,  or  indeed  to  pass  in 
front  of  them. 

C.  M.  Woodford,  Proc.  Eoy.  Geog.  Soc,  X.  372. 

tambor  (tam'bor),  «.  \Ct.  tambour. '\  1.  A  kind 
of  swell-fish  or'pufEer,  as  the  rabbit-fish,  Lago- 
cepJialus  Isevigatus.  See  cut  under  Tetrodon- 
tidss.—  Q.  The  red  roekfish,  Sebastodes  {Sebas- 
tomus)  ruber,  a  large  scorpeanoid  abundant  on 
the  coast  of  California. 

tambor-oil  (tam'bgr-oil"),  n.  An  oil  obtained, 
from  the  seeds  of  thnphalea  oleifera  of  Central 
America.  It  is  purgative,  but  not  griping  like- 
castor-oil. 


tambour 

tambour  (tam'bor  or  -bor),  n.  [<  F.  tambour, 
a  drum:  seetoftorl,]  1."  A  drum;  specifleally, 
the  bass  drum;  also,  something  resembling  a 
drum,  as  an  elastic  membrane  stretched  over  a 
cup-shaped  vessel,  used  in  various  mechanical 
devices. 

After  supper,  the  whole  village  [of  Jobar)  came  and  sat 
round  the  carpet,  and  one  of  them  played  on  a  tmnhaar, 
and  Bung  a  Curdeen  song. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  156. 
When  I  sound 
The  tambour  of  God,  ten  cities  hear 
Its  voice,  and  answer  to  the  call  in  arms. 

Smcthey.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

S.  In  a/rch. :  (a)  A  cylindrical  stone,  such  as 
one  o£  the  blocks  of  which  each  constitutes  a 
course  of  the  shaft  of  a  column;  a  drum.  (&) 
The  interior  part,  or  core,  within  the  leaves,  of 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  drum.  It  is  also  called 
the  vase,  and  the  campana  or  hell,  (c)  The 
wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded  with  col- 
umns, (d)  The  circular  vertical  part  of  a  cu- 
pola ;  also,  the  basis  of  a  cupola  when  this  is 
circular,  (e)  A  kind  of  lobby  or  vestibule  of 
timber-work  with  folding  doors,  and  covered 
with  a  ceiling,  as  within  the  porches  of  churches, 
etc.,  to  break  the  current  of  air  or  draft  from 
without. — 3.  A  circular  frame  on  which  silk 
or  other  stuff  is  stretched  for  the  purpose  of 
being  embroidered:  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  drum.  Machines  have  been  con- 
structed for  tambour-working,  and  are  still  used. 

Becollect,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  yon  first  sitting  at 
your  tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch 
of  keys  at  your  side.     Sheridan,  School  tor  Scandal,  il.  1. 

4.  Silk  or  other  stufE  embroidered  on  a  tam- 
bour. 

With  ...  a  taTnbtmr  waistcoat,  white  linen  breeches, 
and  a  taper  switch  in  your  hand,  your  figure,  Franldy, 
must  be  irresistible.    Col'man,  Man  and  Wue,  i.  {Davies.) 

5.  In  fort.,  a  defensive  work  formed  of  pali- 
sades, intended  to  defend  a  road,  gate,  or  other 
entrance — Tambour  de  Basque,  a  tambourine. 

tambour  (tam'bor  or  -bor),  v.  [<  tambour,  n. : 
see  tambour,  n.,  3.]  1.  trans.  To  decorate  with 
needlework,  as  a  piece  of  silk,  muslin,  or  other 
stuff  which  has  previously  been  strained  on  a 
tambour-frame  to  receive  embroidery. 

She  lay  awake  ten  minutes  on  Wednesday  night  debat- 
ing between  her  spotted  and  her  tamboured  muslin. 

Jane  Austen,  Korthanger  Abbey,  x. 

II,  intrans.  To  do  tambour-work;  embroider 
by  means  of  a  tambour-frame.     [CoUoq.] 
She  aat  herring-boning,  tambouring,  or  stitching. 

Barhamn,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  328.    (Daiyies.) 

tamboura  (tam'bp-rS;),  n.  An  Oriental  musi- 
cal instrument  of  the  lute  class,  closely  resem- 
bling the  guitar  or  mandolin. 

The  Assyrians,  and  most  likely  the  Babylonian  Accadi- 
ans,  may  have  been  furnished  with  the  finger-board  taw.- 
boura  as  weU  as  the  dulcimer  and  harp. 

Athenieum,  No.  3244,  p.  902. 

tambour-cotton  (tam'b6r-kot"n),  n.  Cotton 
thread  used  in  tambour-embroidery,  usually  on 
muslin^ 

tambour-embroidery  (tam'b6r-em-broi'''d6r-i), 
n.    Same  as  tambour-worTc. 

tambour-ftame  (tam'bor-fram),  n.  A  light 
wooden  frame  used  for  straining  and  holdiiig 
flat  the  material  forming  the  ground  in  tam- 
bour-work. This  frame  was  originally  a  double  hoop ; 
on  the  smaller  hoop  the  silk,  muslin,  or  other  stuff  was 
drawn  tightly,  and  the  larger  hoop  was  then  adjusted 
over  the  smaUer.  The  modem  tambour-frame  is  square, 
and  can  be  slightly  enlarged  by  wedges  at  the  comers, 
like  the  stretcher  of  a  painter's  canvas. 

Mrs.  Orant  and  her  tambour  frame  were  not  without 
their  use.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  vii. 

tambourgi  (tam-bor'ji),  n.     [Turk.  *tanbwrjt,  < 
tanbur,  a  drum :  see  tambowr,  tabor. '\  A  Turkish 
drummer.    Byron. 
tambourine  (tam-b8-ren'),  n.    [Early  mod.  E. 
also  tamburine,  tambmin;  <F.  tom&owm  (=Pr. 
tamborin  =  It.  tambimno),  dim.  of  tambour:  see 
tambow,  tabor^.J    1.  A  small  drum  formed  of 
a  ring  or  hoop  of  wood  or  sometimes  of  metal, 
over  which  is  stretched  a  single  head  of  parch- 
ment.   The  hoop  carries  several  pairs  of  loose  metal  disks 
cMedjingleg.    The  instrument  is  played  either  by  shak- 
ing, or  by  striking  with  the  hand  or  arm,  or  by  drawing 
the  finger  across  the  head  (or  each  in  alternation).   It  is 
of  Oriental  origin,  and  is  very  common  in  Spain,  whence  it 
is  often  called  tambour  de  Basque.  See  cut  in  next  column. 
I  sawe  Calliope  wyth  Muses  moe, 
Soone  as  thy  oaten  pype  began  to  sound, 
Theyr  yvory  Luyts  and  Tarmmrins  torgoe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  June. 
Shaking  a  tambourine  set  round  with  tinkling  bells,  and 
thumping  it  on  its  parchment  head. 

Iltt/athome,  Marble  Faun,  x. 
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Spanish  Tambourine. 


3.  A  long  narrow  drum  or  tabor  used  in  Pro- 
vence; also,  a  bottle-shaped  drum  used  in 
Egypt. — 3.  A  Provenijal  danee  originally  exe- 
cuted to  the  sound  of  tabor  and  pipe,  with  or 
without  singing. — 4.  Music  for  such  a  dance, 
in  duple  rhythm  and  quick  tempo,  and  usually 
accompanied  by  a  drone  bass  of  a  single  tone, 
as  the  tonic  or  the  dominant,  as  if  played  by- 
rubbing  the  finger  across  a  tambourine. — 5. 
A  remarkable  pigeon  of  Africa,  Tympanistria 
bicolor.  See  cut  under  Tympanistria.  P.  X. 
Sdater. 

tambour-lace  (tam'bor-las),  n.    See  lace. 

tambour-needle  (tam'b8r-ue"dl),  n.  The  tool 
used  in  tambour-work:  it  is  a  small  hook  of 
steel  resembling  a  crochet-hook,  and  usually 
fitted  in  a  handle  of  ivory  or  hard  wood. 

tambour-stitch  (tam'bor-stich),  n.  In  crochet, 
a  kind  of  stitch  by  which  a  pattern  of  straight 
ridges  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  is 
produced.    Also  tambvret-sUtch. 

tambour-stitcher  (tam'bor-stich"6r),  n.  A 
worker  in  embroidery  done  on  the  tambour- 
frame.  See  tambour-worJc.  Art  Journal,  1883, 
p.  150. 

tambour-work  (tam'bor-wferk),  TO.  Embroidery 
on  stuff  which  is  strained  on  a  tambour-frame ; 
especially,  such  embroidery  when  done  upon 
muslin  or  cambric,  and  in  linen  thread,  either 
white  or  colored.    Also  called  ^ass^. 

tambreet  (tam-bref),  n.  [Australian.]  The 
duck-mole  or  duck-billed  platypus  of  Australia, 
Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus.  See  cut  under 
duckbill. 

tamburet-stitch  (tam'b^-ret-stich),  to.  Same 
as  tambour-sUtch. 

tamburint,  tamburinet,  «.  Old  spellings  of 
tambourine. 

tamburone  (tam-bS-ro'ne),  n.  [It.,  aug.  of  tam- 
buro,  a  drum:  see  tambour,  tabor^.']  A  large 
drum ;  specifically,  the  bass  drum. 

tame^  (tam),  a.  [<  MB.  tame,  tome,  prop,  a  weak 
or  inflected  form  of  *tam,  torn,  <  AS.  tam,  torn  = 
OPries.  *tam  (in  aidertam)  =  D.  MLGr.  LGr.  tam 
=  OHGr.  MHGr.  zam.  Or.  zahm  =  Icel.  tamr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  tam  =  Goth.  *tams,  tame;  cf.  tame\  «.] 
1.  Eeclaimed  from  wildness,  savagery,  or  bar- 
barism, (a)  Of  persons,  civilized ;  made  peaceable,  do- 
cile, or  polite  in  manners  and  habits. 

Esau  wilde  man  hunter'^ 
And  Jacob  tame  man  tiliere. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  \.  1482. 

A  tam£  black  belonging  to  us  is  great  at  all  sorts  of  hunt- 
ing. I  want  to  see  if  be  can  find  us  a  flying  doe  for  to-mor- 
row. B.  Eingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xxviiL 

(6)  Of  beasts,  birds,  etc. :  (1)  Eeclaimed  from  the  feral  con- 
dition or  state  of  nature  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  man ; 
not  wild ;  domesticated ;  made  tractable.  (2)  Having  lost 
or  not  exhibiting  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal, as  ferocity,  fear  of  man,  and  shyness :  as,  a  tame  wild 
cat;  the  wM  ducks  are  quite  tame  this  season;  the  bear 
seemed  very  tame. 

In  the  Mountaines  of  Ziz  there  are  Serpents  so  tame 
that  at  dinner  time  they  will  come  like  Dogs  and  Cats,  and 
gather  vp  the  crums,  not  offering  to  hurt  any. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  622. 

(e)  Cultivated;  improved:  noting  land,  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, etc.    [Now  colloq.] 
Sugar  Canes,  not  tame,  4.  or  5.  foot  high. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  274. 

The  careful  pioneer  invariably  had  his  corral  on  land 
near  his  house,  wheretheland  had  become  tame.  Forthe 
land  to  become  tame  it  was  only  needed  to  denude  it  of 
timber  and  let  in  the  sunlight  to  the  surface  of  the  corral. 
It  was  not  necessary,  probably,  to  plow  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  but  this  was  sometimes  done. 

BmiUs  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V,  9. 


tame 

2.  Submissive;  spiritless;  pusillanimous. 

I  have  friends  and  kinsmen 
That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That 's  ofter'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  I  suffer.  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1 

Why  are  you  so  tame?  why  do  not  you  speak  to  him, 
and  tell  him  how  he  disquiets  your  house  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
This  country  [England]  was  never  remarkable  for  a 
tame  submission  to  injuries. 

S.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

3.  Sluggish;  languid;  dull;  lacking  earnest- 
ness, fervor,  or  ardor. 

The  historian  himself,  tame  and  creeping  as  he  is  in  hiS' 
ordinary  style,  warms  in  sympathy  with  the  Emperor. 

De  <iiiineey,  Philos.  of  Rom.  Hist. 

The  age  is  duU  and  mean.    Men  creep. 
Not  walk,  with  blood  too  pale  and  tame 
To  pay  the  debt  they  owe  to  shame. 
WhiUier,  To  Friends  under  Arrest  for  Treason  against 

[Slave  Power. 

We  are  too  tame  for  either  aspirations  or  regrets,  or,  if 
we  have  them,  we  know  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
cannot  be  indulged.       J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  127. 

4.  Deficient  in  interesting  or  striking  qualiti  es ; 
uninspiring;  insipid;  flat:  as,  a  tame  descrip- 
tion. 

Rome  thought  the  architectural  style  of  Athens  too 
tame.  A.  H.  Welsh,  Rhetoric,  xii. 

The  western  half  of  Victoria  is  level  or  slightly  undulat- 
ing, and  as  a  rule  ^(Xme  in  its  scenery,  exhibiting  only  thinly 
timbered  grassy  lands,  with  all  the  appearance  of  open> 
parka.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  216. 

5.  Ineffectual;  impotent;  inert. 

His  remedies  are  tame  V  the  present  peace. 

Shak.,Coi.,  iv.  6.  2. 

6.  Accommodated  to  one's  habits;  wonted;; 
accustomed.     [Rare.] 

Sequestering  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature. 

Sha^.,  T.  and  C.,iiL  3. 10.. 

Tame  hay.  See  AdWl. =Syn.  2.  MUd,  Soft,  etc.  (see  geti- 
Ue) ;  docile. — 4.  Feeble,  vapid,  prosy,  prosaic. 
tame^  (tam),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tamed,  ppr.  tem- 
ing.  [<  ME.  tamen,  tamien,  also  temen,  temeen,  < 
AS.  tamian,  grow  tame,  temian,  make  tame,  = 
D.  temmen  —  MLG.  temen,  temmen,  LG.  tem/men 
=  OHG.  gamjan,  zemman,  MHG.  zemen,  G.  gah- 
men  =  Icel.  temja  =  Sw.  tamja  =  Dan.  txmme 
=  Goth,  gatamjan,  tame;  from  the  adj.;  con- 
nected with  L.  domare  =  Gr.  dafiav  =  Skt. 
\^  dam,  tame,  control.  Prom  the  L.  domare- 
are  ult.  E.  domitable,  daunt,  etc.,  and  (through 
dominus,  master)  dominant,  dominate,  etc.]  1. 
To  reclaim  from  a  wild  or  savage  state ;  over- 
come the  natural  ferocity  or  shyness  of;  make 
gentle  and  tractable;  domesticate;  break  in,, 
as  a  wild  beast  or  bird. 

Which  [two  lions]  first  he  tojn'd  with  wounds,  then  by  th& 

necks  them  drew. 
And  'gainst  the  hard  ned  earth  their  jaws  and  shoulders, 
burst.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  366> 

In  vain  they  foamed,  in  vain  they  stared, 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  fury  glared ; 
He  tamed  'em  to  the  lash,  and  bent  'em  to  the  yoke. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Horace,  Od.  ill.  3. 

2.  To  subdue ;  curb ;  reduce  to  submission. 

Tooke  towres&  towne[s],  tajnid  KnighteB, 
Felled  the  f alsse  tolke,  ferked  hem  hard. 

AlisoMnder  ofMaeedoine^E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  8*. 

And  he  so  tamed  the  Scots  that  none  of  them  durst 
build  a  ship  or  a  boate  with  aboue  three  yron  nailes  in  it. 
HaMuyt's  Voyages,  p.  10. 
I  will  tame 
That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  stoop  too. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  v.  4. 
That  tamed  the  wave  to  be  his  posting-horse. 

Lowell,  Washers  of  the  Shroud. 
Nay —yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not  bend 

One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 
That  dull  cold-blooded  Caesar. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 
8+.  To  destroy;  kiU. 

Thoug  ge  drinke  poisoun,  it  schal  not  gou  tame. 
Neither  harme  jou,  ne  noo  greef  f  eele. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),p.  B5. 

4.  To  deprive  of  courage,  spirit,  ardor,  or  ani- 
mation. 

Boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch  s  brow,  Remorse  a  warrior's  look. 
Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  The  Vision,  st.  6. 

5.  To  make  subdued  in  color  or  luster;  soften; 
relieve ;  tone  down. 

Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  25. 

tame^  (tam),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tamed,  ppr. 
taming.  [<  ME.  tamen,  taymen,  by  apheresis 
from  atamen,  and  partly  from  entamen:  see  at- 
tame^  saaA  entame^.']    If.  To  open ;  broach. 


tame 

Nowe  to  weete  our  moutbes  tyme  were, 
This  flagette  will  I  tame,  yf  thou  reade  ua. 

Chester  Plays,  1. 124.     (HalHwell.) 

2.  To  divide;  deal  out;  formerly,  to  cut;  carve. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.] 

Tayme  that  crabhe.       Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  265. 

In  the  time  of  the  famine  he  is  the  Joseph  of  the  coun- 
try, and  keeps  the  poor  from  starving.  Then  he  tameth 
his  stacks  of  corn,  which  not  his  covetousness,  but  provi- 
dence, hath  reserved  for  time  of  need.  Pvller. 

tameability,  tameable,  etc.    See  tamability, 

etc. 
tameheadf, ».   [MB.  tamehed;  <  tame^  +  -head.'] 

Tameness;  mildness;  gentleness. 

The  fader  luuede  Esau  wel, 
For  flrme  birthe  &  swete  mel ; 
The  moder,  lacob  for  tamehed. 

Qenesis  and  Bxodw  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1486. 

tameless  (tam'les),  a.  [<  tomei  +  -less.']  In- 
capable of  being  tamed ;  untamable. 

The  tameless  steed  could  well  his  waggon  wield. 

Bp.  EaM. 
Tameless  tigers  hungering  for  blood, 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  Iv. 

tamelessness  (tam'les-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tameless ;  untamableness. 
From  thee  this  tamelessness  of  heart. 

Byron,  Farisina,  xiii. 
tamely  (tam'li),  adv.     In  a  tame  manner,  in 
any  of  the  senses  of  tame. 

Tamelier  than  worms  are  Lovers  slain. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Distance. 

All  this  we  tamdy  saw  and  suffered,  without  the  least 

attempt  to  binder  it.  Swift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

Bich  enough,  luscious  enough ;  but,  after  all,  somewhat 

tamely  luscious,  suggesting  the  word  cloying  1 

D.  Q.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  Old  Fourth. 

iiameness  (tam'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  tame. 

In  spite  of  the  strange  contrast  between  his  [Pitt's]  vio- 
lence in  Opposition  and  his  ta/meness  in  office,  he  still 
possessed  a  large  share  of  the  public  confidence. 

Macavlay,  William  Pitt. 

tame-poison  (tam'poi"zn),  n.  The  swallow- 
vfort,  Cynanchum  Vincetoxicum,  once  regarded 
an  antidote  to  poison.     See  vincetoxicum. 

tamer  (ta'mSr),  n.  [<  tame^  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  tames. 

Thou,  thou  (true  Neptune)  Tamer  of  the  Ocean. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

The  lioness  hath  met  a  tamer  here. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Love's  Cure,  ii,  2. 

'Tamias  (ta'mi-as),  n.  [NL.:  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  their  laying  up  stores ;  <  Gr.  Ta/iiae,  a 
dispenser,  steward,  perhaps  'one  who  cuts  or 
apportions  food'  (cf.  meat^),  <  ri/iveiv,  rapielv, 
«ut.]  A  genus  of  ground-squirrels,  of  the 
family  Sduridie,  connecting  the  Sdurinse,  or 
true  arboreal  squirrels,  with  the  Spermophilinse, 
or  marmot-squirrels.  They  have  a  moderately  long 
distichous  tail,  well-developed  cheek-pouches,  and  a  char- 
acteristic coloration  in  several  stripes  of  alternating  light 
and  dark  colors  along  the  back  and  sides.  There  is  one 
Eurasiatic  species,  T.  asuiticus,  the  nearest  relative  of 
which  in  America  is  T.  quadrivUiatus,  the  four-striped 
chipmunk  of  the  West.  There  occur  also  several  other 
distinct  species,  as  T.  lateralis,  together  with  numerous 
geographical  races;  but  the  best-known  is  the  common 
striped  ground-squirrel,  chipmunk,  or  hackee  of  eastern 
North  America,  T.  striatus.    See  cut  under  chipmunk. 

'tamidine  (tam'i-din),  n.  [Trade-name.]  A  sub- 
stance used  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  glow- 
lamp  filaments,  obtained  by  treating  collodion 
with  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  ammonium  hy- 
drosulphid. 

'Tamil  (tam'il),  n.  [Also  Tamul;  Tamil  name.] 
1.  One  of  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  southern 
India  and  Ceylon,  belonging  to  the  Dravidian 
stock.  The  Tamils  form  the  most  civilized  and 
energetic  of  the  Dravidian  peoples. — 3.  A  lan- 
guage spoken  in  southern  India  and  in  parts 
of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Dravidian  or 
Tamilian  family.    See  Dravidian. 

Also  Tamul,  Tamulic. 
Tamil  arcMtecture,  the  native  style  of  architecture 
characteristic  of  southern  India,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Madras  Presidency.  The  most  prominent  crea- 
tions of  the  style  are  numerous  and  large  temples  con- 
sisting of  a  square  building  with  a  pyramidal  roof,  and 
within  a  cella  or  adytum  for  the  image  of  the  god.  A  pe- 
culiar porch  precedes  the  entrance  to  the  cella.  The  tem- 
ple is  contained  in  a  quadrangular  Inclosure,  the  gates 
of  which  are  surmounted  by  lofty  pyramidal  structures  of 
numerous  tiers  or  stories,  in  some  respects  recalling  the 
:Egyptian  pylons.  Pillared  halls  are  always  associated  with 
4he  temples,  and  the  sacred  inclosures  always  contain  wa- 
ter-tanks or  wells.  Sculptured  decoration,  both  exterior 
iind  interior,  is  exceedingly  elaborate  and  exuberant.  In 
the  older  examples,  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  designs  are  often  elegant;  the  later  work  is  bar- 
barous from  the  overloading  of  its  ornament.  Also  called 
Dravidian  architecture.    See  cut  in  next  column. 

Tamilian  (ta-mil'i-an),  a.  [Also  Tamulian;  < 
Tamil  +  -i-an.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tamils 
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Tamil  Architecture.—  Gopura  or  Gate-pyramid  of  the  Great 
Temple,  Sering^ham,  India. 

or  their  language :  same  as  Dravidian.     See 
Tamil.    Also  Tamul,  TamMlie. 
tamin,  tamine  (tam'in),  n.    [Also  tammin,  and 
tammy,  taminy;  irreg.<  F.  4tamme,  or,  by  confu- 
sion With  stamin,  <  OF.  estamine:  see  stomiwl.] 

1 .  A  thin  woolen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed. 

I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tamin  gown. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  ill.  2. 

Their  stockings  were  of  tamine,  or  of  cloth  serge. 

Ozdl,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  66. 

2.  A  strainer  or  bolter  made  of  hair  or  cloth. 
taminy  (tam'i-ni),  n.    Same  as  tamin. 
tamis  (tam'is),  n.   [<  P.  tamis,  dial,  taimi  =  Pr. 

tamis  =  Sp.  tamiz  =  It.  tamigio  (Venetian  ta- 
miso)  (ML.  tamisium),  a  sieve:  see  temse.']  A 
cloth  made  for  straining  liquids. 

tamisage  (tam'i-saj),  n.  [=  P.  tamisage;  as 
tamis  +  -age.']  A  method  of  finding  invariants : 
a  sifting  process. 

tamise(ta-mez'),».  IGt  tamis.]  Atrade-name 
given  to  various  thin  woolen  fabrics. 

tamkin  (tam'kin),  n.  [For  *tampkm,  an  altered 
form  of  tampion,  tampon  (ef.  pumpkin,  an  al- 
tered form  of  pumpion,  pompion,  pompon).] 
Same  as  tampion. 

People  do  complain  of  Sir  Edward  Spragg,  that  he  hath 
not  done  extraordinary ;  and  more  of  Sir  W.  Jenings,  that 
he  came  up  with  his  tamhins  in  his  guns. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  197. 

tamlin  (tam'lin), «.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  young 
cod,  larger  than  a  codling  or  skinner.  Yarrell. 
[Local,  Bng.] 

tammin,  n.    See  tamin. 

Tammuz  (tatm'uz),  n.  [Heb.]  1.  A  Hebrew 
month  of  twenty-nine  days,  being  the  tenth  of 
the  civil  and  the  fourth  of  the  sacred  year.  It 
corresponds  to  part  of  June  and  part  of  July. — 
2.  A  Syrian  deity,  same  as  the  Phenieian  Adon 
or  Adonis,  in  whose  honor  a  feast  was  held 
every  year,  beginning  with  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Tammuz.  Also  Thammuz. 
And,  behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tamimm. 

Ezek.  viii.  14. 

tammy  (tam'i),  m.    See  tamin. 

tammy-norie  (tam'i-n6''''ri),  n.    Some  sea-bird, 
as  the  auk  or  pufSn.     [Scotch.] 
The  screigh  of  a  Tammie  Norie.      Scott,  Antiquary,  vii. 

tam-o'-shanter  (tam'o-shan'ter),  n.  [So  called 
from  Tam  o'  Shanter,  the  hero  of  Bums's  poem 
of  that  name.]  Same  as  braid  borniet  (which 
see,  under  bonnet) ;  also,  a  lighter  head-dress  of 
the  same  general  shape. 

His  head  was  capped  with  a  ruby-colored  tamM)'-s7umter 
with  a  yellow  feather.  St.  Nicholas,  XVIII.  222. 

tamp  (tamp),  V.  t.  [Appar.  developed  from 
tampion,  tampon,  formerly  tampin,  perhaps  re- 
garded in  some  uses  as  a  verbal  n.  *  tamping,  of 
a  verb  thence  inferred  and  used  as  tamp.  Other- 
wise, a  var.,  due  to  association  with  tampion,  of 
tap:  see  tap^.]  1.  In  blasting  for  quarrying 
and  mining  purposes,  to  fill  (the  hole  made  by 
the  drill  or  borer)  with  tamping,  after  th  e  charge 
of  powder  or  other  explosive  has  been  intro- 
duced.— 3.  To  force  in  or  down  by  frequent 
and  somewhat  light  strokes :  as,  to  tamp  mud 
so  as  to  make  a  floor. 

Bound  the  tamped  earthen  floor  ran  a  raised  bench  of 

unbaked  brick,  forming  a  divan  for  mats  and  sleeping 

rugs.  S.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  t  xi. 

The  track  is  raised,  the  gravel  tamped  well  under  the 

ties,  and  the  track  is  ready  for  use. 

SoriXmer's  Mag.,  HI.  667. 

tampan  (tam'pan),  n.  [S.  African.]  A  South 
Afncan  tick,  remarkable  for  the  venom  of  its 
bite.    D.  Livingstone. 

tamper!  (tam'pfer),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  temper,  in 
like  use.]    1 .  To  experiment  rashly;  busy  one's 


tampon 

self  unwisely  or  officiously;  meddle:  usually 
followed  by  with  in  this  and  the  other  senses. 

The  physician  answered.  This  boy  has  been  tampering 
with  something  that  lies  in  his  maw  undigested. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 
yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part 
Who  tamper  vrith  such  dangerous  art. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Tl.  6. 

2.  To  interfere,  as  for  the  purpose  of  alteration ; 
make  objectionable  or  unauthorized  changes 
(in) :  as,  to  tamper  with  a  will  or  other  document. 

We  do  not  blame  the  ingenious  author  previously  al- 
luded to  for  her  tamperings  with  the  original  text. 

Academy,  Dec.  7, 1890,  p.  367. 

3.  To  use  secret  or  underhand  measures;  exert 
unfair  or  corrupt  influence;  especially,  to  use 
improper  persuasions,  solieitations,bribery,etc. 

You  have  already  been  tampering  urith  my  Lady  Plyant  1 
Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  i.  e. 
There  gleam'd  a  vague  suspicion  in  his  eyes : 
Some  meddling  rogue  has  ta/mper'd  with  him. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

tamper^  (tam'per),  n.  [<  tamp  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  tamps,  or  prepares  for  blasting  by  stop- 
ping the  hole  in  which  the  charge  is  placed.— 
3.  .Aji  instrument  used  in  tamping;  atamping- 
bar  or  tamping-iron. 

tamperer  (tam'p6r-6r),  n.  [<  tamper^  +  -er^.] 
One  who  tampers ;  one  who  uses  unfair  or  un- 
derhand means  to  influence  another. 

He  himself  was  not  tortured,  but  was  surrounded  in  the 
Tower  by  tamiperers  and  traitors,  and  so  made  unfairly  to 
convict  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Dickens,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxxii. 

Tampico  fiber.  A  tough  fiber,  the  piassava  or 
the  istle,  used  in  place  of  bristles  for  brushes. 

Tampico  jalap.    See  jalap. 

tampint,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  tampon. 
Topsell.    (Halliwell.) 

tamping  (tam'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tamp, 
v.]  1.  Ib  blasUng,  the  act  or  operation  of  fill- 
ing up  a  blast-hole  above  the  charge.  This  is 
done  in  order  that  the  charge  may  not  blow  out  through 
the  hole  instead  of  expending  its  force  against  the  rock 
or  other  object  of  attack. 

2.  In  milit.  mining,  the  operation  of  packing 
with  earth,  sand,  etc.,  that  part  of  a  mine  near- 
est to  the  charge,  to  increase  its  effectiveness 
in  a  given  direction. —  3.  The  material  with 
which  the  hole  made  by  the  drill  for  blasting  is 
filled  after  the  introduction  of  the  charge  of 
powder  or  other  explosive.  Among  the  materials 
used  for  tamping  are  bore-meal  or  boring-dust,  dried  clay, 
dried  fiucan,  pounded  brick,  soft  slaty  rock,  and  plaster  of 
Paris.  Tamping  is  called  stemming  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  ta/mping  should  extend  from  the  charge  for  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  at  least  1^  times  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
EmM,  Man.  Mil.  Eng.,  p.  40. 

tamping-bar  (tam'ping-bar),  n.  A  bar  of  iron, 
about  24  feet  in  length,  used  in  rock-blasting 
for  driving  the  tamping  into  the  bore-hole  after 
the  charge  has  been  introduced,  it  is  grooved 
on  one  side  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  needle  or  fuse. 
Tamping-bars  are  sometimes  tipped  or  faced  with  copper 
or  bronze,  or  made  entirely  of  these  metals,  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents, which  have  frequently  been  caused  by  the  iron 
striking  Are  from  its  contact  with  the  quartzose  rock.  Also 
called^  in  England,  stemming-bar  or  stemmer. 

tampmg-iron  (tam'ping-i*em),  n.  Same  as 
tamping-bar. 

tamping-machine  (tam'ping-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  packing  into  the  mold  the  clay  or 
other  material  for  making  pipe.    jE.  H.  Knight. 

tamping-plug  (tam'ping-plug),  n.  A  mechan- 
ical substitute  for  tamping  materials  in  blast- 
ing. It  may  be  an  iron  cone,  a  tapering  block,  or  other 
wedge-shaped  casting,  to  be  driven  or  jammed  into  the 
blast-hole. 

tampion  (tam'pi-on),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
tampyon  and  tampion;  also  tampon  (used  chief- 
ly in  the  surgical  sense),  formerly  tampoon, 
and  tampin;  <  OP.  tampon,  a  nasalized  form 
of  tapon,  dim.  or  aug.  of  tape,  a  plug,  bung, 
tap,  <  D.  tap  =  Fries,  tap,  a  plug,  bung,  tap : 
see  *opi.  Hence  prob.  tamp.]  A  stopper;  a 
plug;  abung.  Specifically— (a)  The  stopper  of  a  can- 
non or  other  piece  of  ordnance,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
der of  wood  placed  in  the  muzzle  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  water  or  dust ;  also,  the  wooden  bottom  for  a  charge  of 
grape-shot.  (6)  A  plug  for  stopping  the  upper  end  of  an 
organ-pipe.    Also  tamkin. 

tampon  (tam'pon),  n.  [See  tampion.]  1.  In 
surg.,  a  plug  inserted  to  stop  hemorrhage.— 2. 
IJi  hair-dressing,  a,  cushion  of  curled  hair  or  the 
like,  used  to  support  the  hair  in  a  puff  or  roll. 
—  3.  See  the  quotation. 

An  engraved  stone  [in  lithography)  is  printed  by  using 
a  small  wooden  tapper  or  tampon,  either  round  at  the 
sides,  flat  below,  with  handle  at  top,  or  square,  with  the 
corners  rounded  off.  Eneye.  Brit.,  XIV.  701. 

tampon  (tam'pon),  V.  t.  [<  tampon,  v.]  In 
surg.,  to  plug  tightly,  as  a  wound  or  a  natural 


tampon 

orifice,  with  cotton,  linen,  or  other  form  of  tam- 
pon, to  stop  hemorrhage,  to  dilate  the  orifice,  or 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hemorrhage  was  stopped  by  Urniponing  the  bony 
aperture  [gunshot  wound  in  bead]. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  279. 

tamponade  (tam-po-nad'),  n.  [<  tampon  + 
-ttdei.]  The  employment  of  a  tampon;  tam- 
ponage. 

tamponage  (tam'pon-aj),  n.  [<  tampon  +  -age.1 
The  act  of  tamponing. 

tamponing  (tam'pon-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
tampon,  v7\  The  operation  of  plugging  a  wound 
or  a  natural  orifice  by  inserting  a  tampon. 

tampohment  (tam'pon-ment),  n.     [<  tampon 


If  he  be  so  stout,  we  will  have  a  bout, 
And  he  shall  tan  my  hide  too, 
R<Mn  Wood  mtA  the  Tanner  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  229). 
The  master  couldn't  tan  him  for  not  doing  it. 

Mrs.  H.  Wood,  The  Channings. 

6.  In  the  manufacture  of  so-called  artificial 
marble,  or  an  imitation  of  marble  made  from 
a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  gum,  to  render  (cast 
slabs  of  the  mixture)  hard  and  insoluble  by 
steeping  in  a  suitable  preparation.  See  tan- 
nage, 3. — 7.  To  treat  with  some  hardening  pro- 
cess as  a  preservation  from  rot,  as  fish-nets. — 
Tanned  pelt.    See  pell». 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or  become  tanned :  as, 
the  leather  tans  easily. — 2.  To  become  tan- 
colored  or  tawny:  as,  the  face  ian.s  in  the  sun. 


+^rn"^^!!i^  ,7^^  act  of  pluggmg  With  a  tampon,  tani  (tan),  n.  and'a.  '  [See  tani,  v.    The  noun 
*oZ»irZ-n«4,-l   tSeetoMp*o».]    An    is  pr^b.  eUe„r  thanthe  wb  inKom.,  but  ap- 

tamp-work  (tamp'w6rk),  n.  A  surface  ren- 
dered compact  and  plane  by  tamping. 

He  sees  a  plain  like  tamp-work,  where  knobs  of  granite 
act  daisies,  and  at  every  fifty  yards  some  hapless  bud  or 
blossom  dying  of  inanition  among  the  stones. 

JR.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  I.  xiii. 

tam-tam,  n.  and  V.    See  tom-tom. 

tamtam-metal  (tam'tam-met''''al),  n.  Same  as 
gong-metal. 

Tamnl,  Tamulian  (tam'ul,  ta-mu'Li^an).  Same 
as  Tamil,  Tamilian. 

Tamulic  fta-mu'lik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Tamul  + 
-ic]     Same  as  Tamilian,  Tamil. 

Tamus  (ta'mus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnesus,  1737),  al- 
tered from  its  previous  name  Tammus  (Tourne- 
f  ort,  1700),  <  L.  tamwis,  a  vine  on  which  grew  a 
kind  of  wild  grape  (tamivAa  iwa) ;  perhaps  <  Gr. 
dd/ivoc,  a  bush.]  A  genus  of  mouocotyledonous 
plants,  of  the  order  Dioscoreacese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  dicBcious  flowers,  the  female  with  six  narrow  dis- 


pears  later  in  B.]    I.  ».  1.  The  bark  of  the  oak, 
vriUow,  chestnut,  larch,  hemlock,  spruce,  and 
other  trees  abounding  in  tannin,  bruised  and 
broken  by  a  mill,  and  used  for  tanning  hides. 
Let  no  stiff  cowhide,  reeking  from  the  tan, .  •  . 
Disgrace  the  tapering  outline  of  your  feet. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Urania. 
2.  A  yellovrish-browu  color,  like  that  of  tan : 
as,  gloves  of  gray  or  tan. — 3.  An  embrowning 
of  the  skin  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  clear  shade  of  tan,  and  the  half  a  dozen  freckles, 
friendly  remembrancers  of  the  April  sun  and  breeze. 

Hamthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

Flower  or  flowers  of  tan.  See /ower.— Spent  tan,  tan 
that  has  been  used  in  tanning :  it  is  employed  for  covering 
walks,  for  mulshing,  and  for  other  purposes. — ^e  tan, 
thecircus;  the  ring  where  a  match  is  walked.  [Slang.] — 
To  smell  of  the  tan,  said  of  any  act  or  expression  which 
reminds  one  of  the  circus.    [Slang.] 

II,  a.  Of  the  color  of  tan,  or  of  a  color  ap- 
proaching that  of  tan ;  yellowish-brown Black 

and  tan.   See  black. 
tinot  perianth-segments,'  and  a  three-celled  ovary  which  tan^  (tan),  n.     [Hit.  <  AS.  tdn,  a  twig,  bough : 

^^,^SS»h  'ii?„^L*if.??''  ?th1,T.i''1^  containing  a  few  gge  mistletoe.-\    A  twig,  or  small  switch.    Hal- 

roundish  wmgless  seeds  with  solid  albumen  and  a  mmute  y.-...??      n>,..^J   ■Pr.™  n 

embryo.    There  are  2  species,  one  a  native  of  the  Canary  .o"'     h       7' T'p'ir. -. -.-.    -rn      ,.  , 

Islands,  the  other  widely  distributed  through  Europe,  tan'>t.     An  obsolete  Jmddle  English  contraction 

northern  Africa,  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia.     They  of  taken,  old  infinitive  or  past  participle  of  take. 

fromTSi^rrSusTorS  pSing^'S'Sie^S  t^if +•    ^  ^'^^^  '^^^'^^'^  contraction  of  to  an. 

shaped  entire  or  three-lobed  leaves.    The  small  female     ^-'naucer, 

flowersform veryshortaxillaryracemeBorsessileclusters;  tan"  (tan),  n.     Same  as  fan-to/n, 

the  male  racemes  are  usually  longand  loose.    T.  eduKs,  of        Smoke  a  pipe  of  opium  o'  nights  with  other  China  boys, 

Madeira,  18  sometimes  known  as  Port  ilforeMj/omyZ'.  com-     and  lose  his  little  earnings  at  the  game  of  tan. 

mmnis  Is  the  black  bryony  of  England,  also  known  as  Uaek  _b.  £.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  213. 

bindweed,  me-of-WigM  vine,  OT  lady's-seal,  producmg  nu.-   .  .        -l-,^       .   j..  ^^  ± 

meroushandsomeberrieslocallyusedasaremedyforchil-   uan,     An  aDDreviation  Ot  tangent. 

blains,  and  known  as  murrain-berries  or  oxberries.    The  tana^,  tanna  (ta'na,  tan'S,),  n.    [Also  thannah; 

acrid  Juice  of  its  large  black  root  was  used  to  remove     <  Hind,  thdna,  thdm'd,  a  military  fortified  post.] 


bruise-stains,  and  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a  stimulative 
in  plasters.  The  young  suckers  are  used  as  asparagus  in 
Greece.  Compare  ladfs-seal,  1. 
tan^  (tan),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tanned,  ppr.  tanning. 
[Formerly  also  tann,  early  mod.  E.  tanne;  <  ME. 
tanmen,  <  AS.  ta/n/nian  (found  once,  in  the  pp. 
getanned)  =  MD.  ta/nnen,  ta/nen,  taenen,  teynen, 
D.  tanen,  tan;  cf.  OF.  tanner,  taner,  F.  tanner, 
dial,  tener  (ML.  tannare,  tanare),  tan,  dye  of  a 
tawny  color;  appar.  from  a  noun  not  found  in 
AS.,  =  MD.  tanne,  tane,  taene,  OF.  and  F.  tarn, 
ML.  tanum,  oak-bark  for  tanning,  tan ;  cf .  Bret. 
tann,  o&'k,  oak-bark  for  tanning;  <  OHG.  tanna, 
MHGr.  G.  tanme,  fir,  oak.  The  relations  of  these 
forms  are  in  part  uncertain.  Hence  (through 
F.)  E.  tanmy,  tawny.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  prepare, 
as  skins  of  animals,  by  soaking  in  some  liquid 
containing  tannic  acid,  which  is  generally  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  some  tree,  oak-bark  be- 
ing commonly  thought  to  be  the  best,  other 
barks,  especially  that  of  nemlock,  are  also  largely  used. 
This  process  converts  the  raw  hide  into  leather. 

Ajax,  to  shield  his  ample  Breast,  provides 
Seven  lusty  Bulls,  and  tanns  their  sturdy  Hides. 


In  India,  a  military  post ;  also,  a  police  station. 
tana^,  n.  [Native  name.]  A  small  insectivo- 
rous mammal  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  Tupaia 
tana;  a  banxring. 
Tanacetum  (tan-a-se'tum),  n.  [NL.  (Tonrne- 
f ort,  1700 ;  earlier  in  Brunfels,  1530),  tansy,  an 
accom.  form,  with  L.  term,  -etum,  of  OF.  tana- 
sie,  tansy:  see  tansy.']  A  genus  of  composite 
plants,  oi  the  tvihe  Anthemideee.  it  is  characterized 
by  small  discoid  corymbose  flower-heads  with  a  naked  re- 
ceptacle, involucral  bracts  in  numerous  rows,  pappus  most- 
ly a  ring  or  crown,  and  usually  two  kinds  of  flowers,  the 
outer  row  female,  slender  and  tubular,  with  an  oblique  or 
a  two-  or  three-toothed  apex,  and  three-angled  achenes, 
the  central  flowers  numerous,  perfect,  cylindrical,  flve- 
toothed,  and  with  flve-angled  achenes.  There  are  about 
30  species,  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  central  and 
northern  Asia,  and  North  America.  They  are  erect  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubby  at  the  base,  commonly 
strong-scented  and  hairy  or  silky.  They  bear  alternate 
and  usually  variously  dissected  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers. 
A  few  exceptional  species  produce  larger  solitary  long- 
stalked  flower-heads.  Seven  species  are  native  to  the  west- 
ern United  States,  and  T.  wjigare  (for  which  see  tansy)  is 
naturalized  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Canada.   For  T.  B<d- 

^ sa/mita,  also  called  ale-cost  and  maudlin,  see  costmary. 

Congreve,  ii.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  tanadar,  tannadar  (ta'na-dar,  tan'a-dar),  n. 
3.  By  eirtension,  to  convert  into  leather  by  [<  Hind,  thdnadar,  <  thana,  a  military  post,  -1- 
other  means,  as  by  the  use  of  mineral  salts  (as  -^«»'>  holding.]  In  India,  the  keeper  or  com- 
those  of  iron  and  chromium),  and  even  of  oil    niandant  of  a  tana.  _ 

or  fat,  as  in  the  case  of  buckskin,  chamois,  and  Tanaecium  (ta-ne  si-um),  n.     [NL.  (Swartz, 
the  like.    See  leather,  taw\  2.-3.  To  make    1^00),  so  called  from  the  elongated  chmbing 


brown;  embrown  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

His  sandales  were  with  toilsome  travell  tome. 
And  face  all  tand  with  scorching  sunny  ray. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  36. 
1  am  acquainted  with  sad  miseiy. 
As  the  tann'd  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iv.  2. 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

MUton,  L'Allegro,  1.  90. 
And  one,  whose  Arab  face  was  tanned 
By  tropic  sun  and  boreal  frost. 

JVhittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

4f .  To  deprive  of  the  freshness  of  youth ;  im- 
pair the  freshness  and  beauty  of.     [Bare.] 

Beckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents  .  .  . 
Tan  sacred  beauty.  ShaJe.,  Sonnets,  cxv. 

5.  To  beat;  flog;  thrash.     [CoUoq.] 
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stems;  prop.  *  Tanaecium,  <  Gr.  ravayiaig,  long- 
stretching,  <  Tava6g,  outstretched,  -1- a/c^,  a  point.] 
A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Bignomaeese,  tribe  Bignonieee,  and  group  Pleio- 
stichsB.  It  is  characterized  by  loosely  few-flowered  cymes, 
a  truncate  or  minutely  toothed  calyx,  an  extremely  long 
and  slender  cylindrical  corolla-tube,  and  a  large  smooth 
capsule  with  very  thick  and  flnally  indurated  concave 
valves,  containing  numerous  compressed  seeds  in  many 
rows.  There  are  4  or  5  species,  natives  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, by  some  reduced  to  a  single  species.  They  are  shrubby 
climbers,  reaching  a  great  height,  and  bearing  compound 
leaves  of  three  entire  leaflets,  the  terminal  leaflet  some- 
times lacking  or  replaced  by  a  tendril.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  consist  of  a  spreading  and  somewhat  two-lipped 
border  surmounting  a  tube  from  3  to  10  inches  long.  T. 
Jaroba  is  the  pear-withe  of  Jamaica. 
tanager  (tan'a-jer),  n.  [<  NL.  Tanagra,  q.  v.] 
Some  or  any  tanagrine  bird;  a  member  of  the 
Tanagridee.    Few  of  these  numerous  brilliant  birds  are 


Tanagra 

actually  known  as  tanagers  except  in  technical  treatises. 
Those  to  which  the  name  is  chiefly  given  are  the  few  spe- 
cies which  are  conspicuous  in  the  woodlands  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  common  scarlet  tanager,  or  black- 
winged  redbird,  Piranga  rubra,  and  the  summer  redbird, 
or  rose-tanager,  P.  sestiva  (also  called  cardinal  tanager). 
Both  of  these  inhabit  the  eastern  paits  of  the  country  to 
New  England  and  Canada.  The  male  of  the  former  is 
scarlet,  with  black  wings  and  tail ;  the  male  of  the  latter 
is  rosy-red  all  over;  the  females  of  both  are  greenish  and 
yellow.  In  western  North  America  are  the  Louisiana  tana- 
ger (so  called  when  much  of  the  region  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  known  as  Louisiana),  P.  lud&oidarM,  the  male 
of  which  is  yellow  and  black,  with  a  crimson  head,  and 
the  hepatic  tanager,  P.  hepaMca,  a  dull  liver-red  and  gray 
species  of  the  southwest.'  The  foregoing  are  all  6  or  8 
inches  long.  A  tiny  and  very  beautiful  tanager,  Euvho- 
nia  elegantissima,  which  is  chiefly  blue,  yellow,  and  black, 
comes  from  Mexico  near  or  over  the  southern  United 
States  border.  (See  cut  under  Tanagridee.)  Throughout 
all  the  woodland  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America 
tanagers  abound,  and  represent,  with  the  manikins,  co- 
tingas,  and  tyrant-flycatchers,  the  leading  passerine  birds 
of  these  regions.  See  cuts  under  Piranga,  Procnias, 
SaUabrr,  Stmhanophorus,  Tanagra,  Tanagridee,  Plueni- 
cophUus,  and  ccwAew-ftini.— Black-faced  tanager,  one  of 
the  bullflnch  tanagers,  Pitylus  grossus,  called  by  Latham 
white-throated  grosbeak. — Black-headed  tamiser,i'(in^ 
atricapUlus,  of  an  orange-yellow  color  varied  with  orange- 
brown,  black,  and  white.  It  inhabits  northerly  parts  of 
South  America. — Bra,Kl]ia,Tl  tanager,  ETuzmpTwcelua  bra- 
sUius,  7i  inches 
long,  the  male 
rich  scarlet 
with  black 
wings  and  tail, 
the  bill  black 
with  the  en- 
larged base  of 
the  under  man- 
dible white. 
Also  called  tap- 
iranga. — Bull- 
fincn  tana- 
ger. See  bull- 
jinehi.  —  Car- 
dinal tana- 
ger. (a)  See  def.  (6)  Any  finch  of  the  genus  Paroaria. — 
Coopers  tanager,  a  western  variety  of  the  summer  tan- 
ager.— Crested  tanager,  specifically,  Tachyphonus  eris- 
talus,  the  male  of  which  is  cnlefiy  black  with  a  long  scar- 
let crest.  Crests  are  unusual  in  this  fajnily  of  birds. — 
Crimson-headed  tanager,  the  Louisiana  tanager.  See 
def.  Couee,  1878.— Divaricated  tanager,  Lamprospiza 
mela/rwleuea,  the  male  of  which  is  of  a  glossy  black  and 
white  color  with  yellow  bill,  and  5J  inches  long. — Grand 
tanager,  Saltator  magnus,  of  which  both  sexes  are  chiefly 
olive-green  and  ashy-gray.  It  is  found  from  Panama  to 
southern  Brazil,  and  was  formerly  miscalled  Cayenne 
roller  (Latham). — Green-headed  tanager,  either  of  two 
species  of  the  beautiful  genus  Calliste — C.  tricolor  and  C. 
/estiva. — Hooded  tanager,  Ifemosia  pHeata,  the  male  of 
which  is  6  inches  long,  of  a  bluish-gray,  white,  and  black 
color,  with  yellow  feet. — Liver-colored  tanager,  the  he- 
patic tanager.— MiBSiBSippt  tanager,  the  summer  tana- 
ger. Latham,  1783.— Ked-breastea  tanager,  Bhampho- 
cdusjacapa,  a  near  relative  of  the  Brazilian  tanager.— Red 
tanager,  the  scarlet  tanager.  Xatjtom.— Rose-throated 
tanager.  Piranha  roseigularis.  See  out  under  Piranga. 
—Rufous-throated  tanagert,  Glossiptila  ruftcoUis,  pe- 
culiar to  Jamaica,  the  male  of  which  is  black  and  bluish, 
with  chestnut  throat,  and  €  inches  long.  Formerly  called 
rvfous-cAinned  farueh  by  Latham,  and  American  hedge- 
narrow  by  Edwards.  It  is  not  a  tanager,  but  a  guitgnit 
(CosreM«).— Scarlet  tanager,  Piranga  rubra,  the  black- 
winged  redbird  of  the  United  States  and  warmer  parts  o£ 
America.  The  adult  male  is  scarlet  with  black  wings  and 
tail,  7  inches  long  and  from  11  to  12  inches  in  extent. 


Brazilian  Tanager  {Rhamphocelus  brastltus), 
natural  size. 


Scarlet  Tanager  {Piranga  rubra'),  male. 

The  female  is  olive-green  above  and  greenish-yellow  be- 
low. This  brilliant  bird  nests  in  woods  and  groves  upon 
the  horizontal  bough  of  a  tree,  building  a  loose  flat  fabric 
of  fibers,  twigs,  and  rootlets,  and  lays  from  three  to  five 
greenish-blue  eggs  speckled  with  brown.- SUent  tana- 
ger, Arrh&num  mens,  a  small  conirostral  species,  of  varied 
greenish,  blackish,  or  yellow  coloration. — Spotted  emer- 
ald tanager,  Calliste  guttata,  bright  green  varied  with 
golden-yeUow,  black,  and  white.—  Variegated  tanager, 
the  young  male  summer  tanager,  when  it  is  passing  from 
a  greenish  and  yellow  coloration  like  that  of  the  female 
to  the  rose-red  of  the  adult  male,  and  is  then  patched  ir- 
regularly with  all  these  colors.— Yellow  taiaaseT.Calliste 
flava,  the  male  of  which  is  chiefly  yellow  and  black.  It 
inhabits  southeastern  Brazil. 

Tanagra  (tan'a-gra),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1758), 
prop.  Tangara  (Brisson,  1760),  <  Braz.  tangara, 
some  bird  of  this  kind,  especially  Calliste  tatao.] 
The  name-giving  genus  of  the  family  Tanagri- 
dee. It  was  formerly  used  with  great  latitude  to  include 
all  of  these  and  some  other  birds ;  it  is  now  restricted  to 
12  or  14  species,  such  as  the  episcopal  tanager,  T.  episeopus. 


Tanagra 


Episcopal  Tanager  {Tanagra  episcopus), 

or  the  palm  tanager,  T.  palvumunu  They  are  less  bril- 
liant birds  than  most  other  tanagers,  build  open  nests  like 
those  of  finches,  and  lay  spotted  eggs, 

Tanagra  figurine.    See  figwrine. 

Tanagrella  (tan-a-grera),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  <  Tanagra  +  diin.  -ella."]  A  genus  of 
very  small  slender-billed  tanagers,  mostly  of 
a  brilliant  blue  color,  ranging  from  G-uiana  to 
southeastern  Brazil.  There  are  4  species  —  T. 
velia,  iridina,  cyanomelsena,  and  ealophrys. 

Tanagridse  (ta-nag'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tana- 
gra +  -idai.2  A  large  family  of  American  os- 
cine  passerine  birds ;  the  tanagers,  or  so-called 
dentirostral  finches.  They  have  nine  primaries,  sou- 
tellate  tarsi,  and  more  or  less  conirostral  bill,  which  usu- 
ally exhibits  a  slight  notch.  They  are  confined  to  Amer- 
ica, and  almost  entirely  to  the  Neotropical  region,  only 
one  genus  (Piranga)  having  any  extensive  dispersion  in 
North  America.  They  are  small  birds,  the  largest  scarce- 
ly exceeding  a  thrush  in  size,  and  the  average  length  be- 
ing about  6  inches.  They  are  remarkable  even  among  tropi- 
cal birds  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  plumage,  in 


F.Hpkonia  etegantissima,  male. 

one  or  both  sexes.  The  TanagriAa  are  closely  related  to 
the  finches  {Frini^idse\  and  some  of  them  have  the 
bill  as  stout  as  that  of  a  ballfinch ;  in  other  cases  the  bill  is 
slender  and  acute,  approaching  that  of  the  American  war- 
blers and  guitguits  {MnioUitidsB  and  Cosrebida).  In  some 
instances  the  bill  is  strongly  notched,  and  even  toothed. 
The  family  has  never  been  satisfactorily  defined,  and  is 
probably  insusceptible  of  exact  technical  delimitation.  It 
includes  several  hundred  species,  of  numerous  genera. 
It  is  divided  by  Sclater  into  ProeniMnse,  EwphonUnse, 
Tana^rinsB.  Lamprotinx,  PtusnicophUime,  and  Pi^linx. 
See  cuts  under  PhoenieophiiuB,  Protmias,  SaUatoTf  Stepha- 
nophorus,  tanagers  Tanagra,  and  eashew-bird. 

Tanagrina(tan-a-gii'ne),».p?.  [KL.,<  Tanagra  tangi  (tang),  n.    {<  ME.  tang.tange,  a  point, 
+  -</!«.]     If.  Tte  tanager  family,  Tajiog'nrfas,     "       "  '  t-.i   ^      .■       t         . 

regarded  as  a  subfamily  of  Fn/ngilUdee. — 3.  The 
typical  subfamily  of  TanagridSB,  embracing  nu- 
merous tanagers  with  a  comparatively  length- 
ened dentirostral  bill,  the  tail  and  tarsi  of  mod 
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the  oral  law  from  the  time  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue to  that  of  the  compilation  of  the  Mishna. 
i.  Abbott,  Diet.  Eel.  Knowledge. 

tan-balls  (tan'baiz),  n.  pi  The  spent  bark  of 
a  tanner's  yard  pressed  into  balls,  which  harden 
and  serve  for  fuel.    Also  called  tan-turf. 

tan-bark  (tan'bSrk),  n.  Same  as  to»l,  1.— Taa- 
bark  desiccator.  See  de«to!o«or.— Tan-bark  oak.  See 

tan-bath  (tan'bath),  n.  Abath  in  which  the  ex- 
tract of  10  to  12  handfuls  of  oak-bark  is  added 
to  60  gallons  of  water. 

tan-bay  (tan'ba),  n.    Same  as  loblolly-bay. 

tan-bed  (tan'bed),  n.  In  hort,  a  bed  made  of 
tan;  a  bark-bed  or  bark-stove.    See  bark-bed. 

Tanchelmian  (tang-kel'mi-an),  n.  [<  Tanchelm 
(see  def .)  +  -ian.2  One  of  b  sect  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  twelfth  century,  followers  of  one 
Tanchelm  or  Tanquelin,  who  claimed  to  be 
equal  to  the  Messiah.    Also  TanqueUnian. 

tan-colored  (tan'kul"ord),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
tan,  or  somewhat  resembling  tan  in  color. 

tanaem  (tan'dem),  adv.  [A  humorous  applica- 
tion, prob.  first  in  university  use,  <  L.  tandem, 
at  length,  with  ref .  to  time,  taken  in  the  E.  use 
with  ref.  to  space,  'at  length,  stretched  out  in 
a  single  file,'  <  tarn,  so  much,  as,  +  -dem,  a  de- 
monstrative sufSx.]  One  behind  the  other;  in 
single  file:  as,  to  drive  tandem  (that  is,  with 
two  or  more  horses  harnessed  singly  one  before 
the  other  instead  of  abreast). 

tandem  (tan'dem),  n.  [<  tandem,  adv.2  1.  A 
pair  of  horses  (sometimes  more)  harnessed  one 

.  before  the  other. — 3.  A  carriage  drawn  by  two 

or  more  horses  harnessed  one  before  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  St.  James  now  got  on  rapidly,  and  also 

found  sufficient  time  for  his  boat,  his  tandem,  and  his 

toilette.  Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  i.  2. 

3.  A  bicycle  having  seats  for  several  riders 
placed  one  behind  another ;  specifically,  such  a 
bicycle  for  two  riders. 

Some  cyclers  were  making  the  most  of  the  fine  day.  ,  .  . 
Two  rode  a  tomd«m ;  the  third  a  bicycle. 
J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell,  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  on  a  Tricycle. 
Tandem  engine,  a  steam-engine  having  two  cylinders  in 
line,  with  a  piston-rod  uniting  their  pistons :  used  with 
compound  marine  and  stationary  horizontal  engines. 

tanei  (tan).    A  spelling  of  ta'en  for  taken. 

tane^  (tan),  mdef.pron-.  A  Scotch  form  of  tone^. 

Yield  me  thy  life,  or  thy  lady  bright^ 
Or  here  the  lane  of  us  shall  die. 

Erlinton  ((  hild's  Ballads,  III.  222). 
That  the  heat  o'  the  tane  might  cool  the  tither. 

Bums,  There  was  a  Wife. 

tanekaha  (tan-e-ka'ha),  n.  [New  Zealand.] 
One  of  the  celery-pines,  Phyllocladus  tricho- 
manoides.  its  bark  contains  28  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and 
is  imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  used  chiefly  for  dye- 
ing glove-leather.    Seepine^. 

tan-extractor  (tan'eks-trak"tqr),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  crushing  tan-bark  and'  digesting  the 
crushed  material,  to  extract  the  tannic  acid 
and  other  astringent  matter.  Such  machines  are 
made  with  crushing-rollers,  tanks,  and  conveyers,  for 
crushing  and  leaching  the  bark,  and  drying  the  residue. 
E.  B.  Knight. 

tan-fatt  (tan'fat),  n.    Same  as  tan^at. 

Had  she  as  many  twenty  pound  bags  as  I  haue  knobs 
of  barke  in  my  tanr-fat. 

Heywood,  1  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1.  90). 


tangent 

flowing  under  the  mold  in  the  casting-box. 
Also  called  tailpiece. 

tangi  (tang),  V.  t.     [<  tang\  n.]     1.  To  furnish 
with  a  tang,  or  with  something  resembling  one. 
I  will  haue  your  carrion  shoulders  goar'd 
With  scourges  tanyd  with  rowels. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Sohisme. 

3.  To  tie.    HalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.]— Sf.  To 
sting. 
tang^  (tang),  n.     [Also  dial,  tank  and  twang; 
<  MB.  *tange,  tongge,  a  sharp  taste ;  prob.  lit. 
'sting,'  a  particular  use  of  tang^,  sting;  cf.  MD. 
tangher,  tanger  =  MLG.  LG.  tamger  =  OHG. 
mngar,  zankar,  MHG.  ganger,  biting,  sharp; 
from  the  same  root  as  l;ang^.'\     1.  A  strong 
taste  or  flavor;  particularly,  a  taste  of  some- 
thing extraneous  to  the- thing  itself. 
Tongge,  or  scharpnesse  of  lycure  yn  tastynge.   Acumen. 
Prompt.  Pam.,  p.  496. 
A  tang  of  the  cask. 

hoclce,  Human  Understanding,  II.  L  §  17. 

This  is  nothing  but  Vino  Tinto  of  La  Mancha,  with  a. 
tang  of  the  swine-skin.    LimgfeUow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  4. 

3.  A  specific  flavor  or  quality;  a  characteristic 
property;  a  distinctive  tinge,  taint,  or  tincture. 

Before,  I  thought  you 

To  have  a  little  breeding,  some  tang  of  gentry. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i,  1, 

Something  with  a  spiteful  tang  to  it  was  rankling  in  her 

mind.  It.  D.  Blackmore,  Kit  and  Kitty,  vi. 

tang^  (tang),  n.  [<  Dan.  tang  =  Sw.  t&ng  = 
Norw.  tang,  taang  =  Icel.  thang,  seaweed,  kelp. 
Hence  ult.  Norm.  P.  tangon,  seaweed,  and 
(through  Icel.  thongull)  E.  tangle^,  seaweed, 
whence  tangle'^,  interlace:  see  tangle^,  tangle^.'] 
A  kind  of  seaweed;  tangle.     See  tangle^. 

Calling  it  the  sea  of  weeds,  or  flag,  or  rush,  or  tarig. 
Bp.  Richardson,  Obs.  on  Old  Test.  (1665),  p.  11.  (LalAam.y 

tang*  (tang),  V.     [An  imitative  word ;  cf .  twang, 

Ung,  Ung-tang,  tingle-tangle,  etc.]    I.  trans.  1. 

To  ring;  twang;  cause  to  sound  loudly:  ia,s,  to- 

tang  a  bell ;  also,  to  utter  loudly,  or  with  a  twang. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 163. 

3.  To  affect  in  some  way  by  a  twanging  sound: 
as,  to  tang  bees  (to  strike  two  pieces  of  metal 
together  so  as,  by  producing  a  loud  sound,  to 
induce  a  swarm  of  bees  to  settle). 
II.  intrans.  To  ring;  twang;  sound  loudly. 

The  smallest  urchin  whose  tongue  could  tang 
Shock'd  the  dame  with  a  volley  of  slang. 

Hood,  Tale  of  a  Trumpet. 

tang*  (tang),  n.      [<  tang^,  «.]     Sound;  tonej 
ring;  especially,  a  twang,  or  sharp  sound. 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  a  sauor.  Go  hangl 

Shak.,  Tempest,  it  2.  62,  old  song. 

Very  good  words ;  there 's  a  tan^  in  *em,  and  a  sweet  one. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  UL  1. 

I  have  observed  a  pretty  affectation  in  the  AUeman  and 

some  others,  which  gives  their  speech  a  different  tang  from 

ours.  Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech,  p.  78. 

tang^  (tang),  n.    [Also  tangue  (F.  tangue) ;  from 

a  native  name.]    Same  as  tenrec. 
tangalung  (tang 'ga- lung),  n.    [Native  name 

in  Sumatra.]     The  "civet-cat  of  Sumatra,  Vi- 


erate  dimensions.  There  are  upward  of  200  species, 
of  86  genera,  in  this  group,  of  most  brilliant  colors,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  region. 

tanagrine  (tan'a-grin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Tanagra  + 
-inei.]  I.  a.  1'.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tanagers ; 
belonging  to  the  Tanagridee,  and  especially  to 
the  Tanagrinse:  as,  a  Umagrme  bird;  tanagrine 
characters. — 2.  Inhabited  by  tanagers:  as,  the 
tanagrine  area  of  the  Neotropical  region.  P.  L. 
Sclater. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Tanagridx. 

tanagroid  (tan'a-groid),  a.  [<  Tanagra  +  -oid.'] 
Resembling  a  tanager;  related  to  the  Tanagri- 
dsB;  tanagrine. 

Tanaidse  (ta-na'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tanais  + 
-ida?.]  A  family  of  isopods,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Tanais;  the  so-called  ehel^erous  slaters. 

Tanais (ta'na-is),M.  [NL.,< L. Tanais, Gr.Tdvaig, 
the  river  Don.]    The  typical  genus  of  Tanaidx. 

tanaist  (tan'a-ist),  n.  Same  as  tanist.  Maine, 
Early  Hist.  oiE  liistitutions,  p.  37. 

tanakint,  n.    See  tannikin. 

Tanarite  (tan'a-rlt),  n.  One  of  an  order  of 
Jewish  doctors  which  taught  the  traditions  of 


lang^  (tang;,  n.  \\  ivj.jl.  tang,  range,  a  point, 
sting,  dagger;  <  Icel.  tangi  =  Norw.  tange,  the 
tang  of  a  knife,  a  spit,  or  projection  of  land;  re- 
lated to  Icel.  tong  {tang-)  =  AS.  tange,  tang,  etc., 
E.  tong,  in  pi.  tongs  (see  tong) ;  akin  to  (?r.  S6.K- 
veiv,  bite,  Skt.  ■\/  dang,  dag,  bite.  Cf .  tang^.  The 
word  in  some  senses  (as  the  'tongue'  of  a 
buckle)  seems  to  be  confused  with  ME.  tong, 
tonge,%.  tongue.']  1.  A  point;  a  projection;  es- 
pecially, a  long  and  slender  projecting  strip, 
tongue,  or  prong,  forming  part  of  an  object 
and  serving  to  hold  or  secure  it  to  another, 
(a)  Such  a  part  made  solid  with  the  blade  of  a  sword, 
knife,  chisel,  or  other  implement,  its  use  being  to  secure 
the  handle  firmly  to  the  blade.  In  some  cases  the  handle 
consists  merely  of  two  rounded  plates  of  wood,  ivory,  or 
the  like,  secured  on  the  two  sides  of  the  flat  ribbon-like 
tang ;  in  others  the  spike-shaped  tang  is  driven  into  the 
solid  handle.  See  cuts  under  ecorper  and  scythe.  (6)  In 
old-fashioned  guns  and  pistols,  a  strip  prolonged  from  the 
breech  of  the  barrel,  having  screw-holes  which  allow  it  to 
be  screwed  fast  to  the  stock.  See  cuts  under  breech-pin 
and  rifle  (Winchester),  (c)  A  projecting  slender  and 
pointed  member,  as  the  tongue  of  a  buckle. 
2.  The  sting  of  an  insect  or  a  reptile.  [Prov 
Eng.] 
A  tange  of  a  nedyr  [an  odder],  acns. 

MS.  Did.,  c.  1600.  (HttlliweU.) 
St.  A  dagger.— 4.  In  the  papier-maeh6  process 
of  stereotyping,  a  piece  of  thin  sheet-iron  or 
cardboard  used  to  overlap  the  fail-end  of  the 
matrix,  and  prevent  the  molten  metal  from 


Tangalungr  {yiverra  tanealunga). 

verra  tangalunga,  about  2}  feet  in  length,  of 
which -the  tail  is  about  one  third. 

Tangarat,  n.    Same  as  Tanagra.   Brisson,  1760. 

tangence  (tan'jens),«.  [=  F.  tangenee;  as  tarh 
gen(t)  +  -ce.]     Same  as  tangency. 

tangency  (tan'jen-si),  n. ;  pi.  tangendes  (-siz). 
[As  tangence  (see  -ey).']  The  state  of  being 
tangent;  a  contact  or  touching.  Also  called 
taction — Problem  of  tangencies,  among  the  old  ge- 
ometers, a  branch  of  the  geometrical  analysis,  the  general 
object  of  which  was  to  describe  a  oh-cle  passing  through 
given  points,  and  touching  straight  lines  or  circles  given 
in  position,  the  number  of  data  being  always  limited  to 
three. 

tangent  (tan'jent),  a.  and  n.  [=¥.  tangent  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  tangente,  <  L.  tangen{t-)s,-pvv.  of  tan- 
gere  (pp.  tactus)  (<  ■/  tag),  touch,  aiin  to  E. 
take :  see  take.    From  the  L.  tangere  are  also 


tangent 

E.  tact,  tacUle,  contact,  contingent,  etc.]  I.  a. 
Touching ;  in  geom. ,  touching  at  a  single  point : 
as,  a  tangent  line ;  curves  tangent  to  each  other. 
—Stationary  tangent  plane  of  a  surface.  See  eta- 
Uonary. — Tangent  plane.a  plane  which  touches  a  curved 
surf  ace>  as  a  sphere,  cylinder,  etc. 

II.  n.  1.  Ingeom.:  (a)  A  straight  line  through 
two  consecutive  points  (which  see,  tinder  con,- 
secutive)  of  a  curve  or  surface,  if  we  take  the  line 
through  any  two  points  of  the  locus,  and  then,  while  one 
of  these  points  remains  fixed,  consider  the  other  as  brought 
by  a  continuous  and  not  infinitely  protracted  motion  along 
the  locus  into  coincidence  with  the  former,  the  line  in  its 
final  position  will  be  a  tengent  at  that  point.  The  Idea  of 
time  which  appears  in  this  definition  is  only  so  far  essen- 
tial that  some  parameter  must  be  used  in  order  to  define 
a  tangent  at  a  singular  point,  and  this  parameter  must  be 
such  as  to  present  no  discontinuity  or  point-singularity  at 
that  point.  A  tangent  at  an  ordinary  point  of  a  curve  or 
surface  may  be  defined,  without  the  use  of  any  parame- 
ter, simply  as  a  line  through  two  points  infinitely  close 
together ;  although,  if  the  doctrine  of  limits  is  used  to  ex- 
plain away  the  idea  of  infinity,  a  parameter  will  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  A  curve  has  only  one  tangent  at  an 
ordinary  point,  or  a  mere  line-singufarity,  or  a  cusp,  but 


Tangent— The  equation  of  the  curve  isji^  =(i  — *)a:tr3. 
a,  ordinary  tangent ;  6,  nodal  tangent ;  f .  cuspidal  tangent ;  d,  inflec- 
tional tangent. 

has  two  or  more  tangents  at  a  node.  A  surface  has  a 
single  infinity  of  tangents  lying  in  one  plane  at  an  ordi- 
nary point ;  and  two  of  these  (real  or  imaginary),  called 
the  inflectional  tangents,  pass  through  three  or  more  con- 
secutive points  of  the  surface.  On  the  nodal  curve  of  a 
surface  the  tangents  lie  in  two  or  more  tangent  planes ;  at 
a  conical  point  they  are  generators  of  a  quadric  cone.  The 
tangents  of  a  curve  in  space  form  two  sets  which  are  all 
generators  of  one  developable.  There  are  points  upon 
some  curves  and  surfaces  at  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  limits,  there  are  no  tangents.  Such  is  the  point  in 
the  second  figure  where  the  two  multiple  tangents  inter- 
sect; for,  as  a  second  point  on 
tlie  curve  moves  toward  this, 
the  line  through  the  two 
points  will  oscillate  faster  and 
taster,  without  tending  toward 
any  limit.  In  the  same  sense, 
a  curve  may  have  no  tangent 
at  any  point ;  it  may  be  an  un- 
dulating line  with  small  un- 
dulations on  the  large  ones, 
and  still  smaller  on  these,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  the  lengths 
and  amplitudes  of  the  undula- 
tions being  duly  proportioned. 
But  an  intelligence  situated 
on  such  a  curve  might  see  that 
the  tangent  had  a  definite  di- 
rection, for  there  is  no  logical 
absurdity  in  this.  It  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  principle  of 
duality  which  rules  modem 
y  geometry  to  define  the  tangent 

I  \  of  a  plane  curve  as  the  line 

\  tlirough      two      consecutive 

^  points  on  the  curve.  On  the 
Multiple  Tangents.  \  contrary,  the  definition  of  a 
plane  curve  is  a  locus  de- 
scribed by  the  parametric  motion  of  a  line  with  a  point 
upon  it,  the  point  slipping  along  the  line  and  the  line 
turning  about  the  point;  and  such  a  generating  line  is  a 
tangent.  In  lilce  maimer,  a  surface  is  the  locus  formed 
by  a  plane  with  a  point  upon  it,  the  position  of  the  point 
in  the  surface  and  the  aspect  of  the  suiYace  about  the 
point  varying,  the  one  and  the  other,  according  to  the 
variations  of  the  same  pair  of  independent  parameters. 
Such  a  plane  is  a  tangent  plane,  and  a  tangent  may  equally 
be  conceived  as  the  line  through  two  consecutive  ineunt- 
points,  or  as  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  consecutive 
tangent  planes.  The  tangent  plane  of  a  spacious  curve 
is  a  line  lying  in  a  plane  and  having  a  point  upon  it,  the 
plane  turning  continuously  about  the  line,  the  point 
moving  along  tlie  line,  and  the  line  turning  in  the  plane 
around  the  point  as  a  center.  Euclid's  definition  of  a 
tangent  ("Elements,"  Vk.  iiL,  def.  2)  as  a  line  meeting  a 
circle  and  not  crossing  it  when  produced  does  not  ex- 
tend to  curves  having  Inflections.  The  definition  of  the 
tangent  as  the  limiting  case  of  a  secant^  which  is  due  to 
Descartes  (but  was  perfected  by  Isaac  Barrow,  1674),  may 
well  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  modern  mathe- 
matics. (6)  The  length  cut  off  upon  the  straight 
line  touching  a  curve  between  the  line  of  ab- 
scissas and  the  point  of  tangency. — 3.  In  trig- 
on.,  a  function  of  an  angle,  being  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  one  leg  of  a  right  triangle  to  that 
of  the  other,  the  angle  opposite  the  first  leg  be- 
ing the  angle  of  which  the  tangent  is  considered 
as  the  function.  Formerly  the  tangent  was  regarded 
as  a  line  dependent  upon  an  arc — namely,  as  the  line  tan- 
gent to  tlie  arc  at  one  extremity,  and  intercepted  by  the 
produced  radius  which  cuts  off  the  arc  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity.   Abbreviated  tan. 

3.  in  the  clavichord,  one  of  the  thick  pins  of 
brass  inserted  in  the  back  ends  of  the  digitals 
so  that  the  fingers  should  press  them  against  the 
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strings,  and  produce  tones,  its  action  was  not  like 
that  of  the  pianoforte- hammer,  since  it  remained  in  con- 
tact with  the  string,  and  fixed  the  pitch  of  the  tone  by  the 
place  where  it  struck.  If  pressed  too  hard,  it  raised  the 
pitch  by  increasing  the  string's  tension.  Accordingly  the 
tone  of  the  clavichord  was  necessariiy  weak. — ArMfidal 
tangents.  See  artificial.— Cbizf  tangent,  a  tangent  to 
a  surface  which  is  also  a  tangent  of  the  intersection  of  the 
surface  by  the  tangent  plane  at  the  same  point  of  tan- 
gency.—Conjugate,  cotrlple,  double,  imaginaiy,  in- 
flectional tangent.  See  the  adjectives.— Ideal  tan- 
gent, a  real  line  touching  a  real  curve  at  two  imaginary 
points.— Inverse  method  of  tangents,  the  method  of 
finding  the  curve  belonging  to  a  given  tangent.— Method 
of  tangents,  (a)  A  method  of  obtaining  the  quadrature 
of  a  curve  by  means  of  an  evaluation  of  the  tangent  to  it, 
due  to  BobervaL  (6)  Any  method  of  drawing  a  tangent 
to  a  curve.— Multiple  tangent.  See  mui«p/e.— Nat- 
ural tangents,  tangents  expressed  by  natural  numbers. 
— Principal  tangent,  a  tangent  bisecting  the  angle  be- 
tween the  chief  tangents  at  the  point  of 
tangency.  -Principal  tangent  conic. 
See  confc.— Stationary  tangent  of  a 
curve.  SeestaUanary. — Tangent  bal- 
ance, a  balance  in  which  no  weights 
are  used,  but  the  position  of  the  beam, 
as  indicated  by  a  pointer  moving  over 
a  graduated  scale,  shows  the  weight: 
chiefly  used  for  weighing  letters.  Also 
called  beM-iever  Mamw.— Tangent  Tangent  Balance. 
galvanometer.  See  galvanmmter. — 
Tangent  sailing.  Same  as  mid^e-laiiliude  sailing.  See 
latitude. — Tangent  scale,  in  ordnance,  a  notched  piece 
of  metal  fitted  to  slide  circumferen- 
tially  on  the  breech  of  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, the  notches  being  at  stated 
distances  from  the  axis  of  the  gun. 
In  sighting,  the  scale  is  turned  till 
one  of  its  notches  corresponding  to 
Tangent  Scale.  '  «»e  desired  elevation  or  range  is 
brought  into  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  trajectory.— Tangent  screw,  a  screw  at- 
tached to  or  forming  part  of  a  clamp,  and  serving  to  move 
pieces  clamped  together  relatively  to  one  another  with  a 
slow  motion.— To  fly  or  go  off  at  a  tangent,  to  pass 
suddenly  from  one  line  of  action  or  train  of  thought  to 
another  diverging  widely  from  the  first. 

From  Dodson  and  Fogg's  it  [his  mind]  jlew  off  at  a  tatir 

gent  to  the  very  center  of  the  history  of  the  queer  client. 

Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  xxli. 

tangent  (tan'jent),  V.  t.  [<  tangent,  w.]  To 
bear  or  hold  the  relation  of  a  tangent  to. 

The  velocity  is  as  the  square  of  the  time,  and  the  curve 
is  therefore  a  parabola  tangenting  the  time  with  its  ver- 
tex at  the  start  of  motion. 

Nyttrom,  Elem.  of  Mechanics,  p.  158. 

tangental  (tan'jen-tal),  a.  [<  tangent  +  -al.'] 
Bame a.a tangential.  Sleet. Bev.(Am.ev.),'Kni.2. 
[Rare.] 

tangentally  (tan'jen-tal-i),  adv.  Same  as  tan- 
gentially.    Elect.  Keo.  (Axuei.).     [Rare.] 

tangential  (tan-jen'shal),  a.  and  n.  [<  tangent 
+  ■4-al.']  I,  a.  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tangent ; 
being  or  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent. 
— 3.  Figuratively,  slightly  connected;  touch- 
and-go.     [Bare.] 

Emerson  had  only  tangential  relations  with  the  experi- 
ment [Brook  Farm].  O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  165. 

Simple  tangential  strain.  See  <trami.— Tangential 
coonJSiates,  displacement,  force,  Inversion,  stress. 
See  the  nouns.— Tangential  Plane.  Same  as  tangent 
plane  (which  see,  under  tangent), 

II,  n.  In  the  geom.  of  plane  cubic  curves,  the 
point  at  which  the  tangent  from  any  point  cuts 
the  curve  again.  The  point  of  intersection  is 
called  the  tangential  of  the  point  of  tangency. 
—  Conic  tangential,  a  point  at  which  the  conic  of  five- 
pointlc  contact  with  a  given  cubic  curve  at  a  primitive 
point  meets  the  cubic  again. 

tangentiality  (tan-jen-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  tan- 
gential +  ■ity.'\  The  state  or  character  of  being 
tangential :  the  characteristic  quaUty  of  a  tan- 
gent.   PUlos.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  XXVU.  335. 

tangentially  (tan-jen'shal-i),  adv.  In  a  tangen- 
tial manner;  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent. 

Tangerine  (tan-je-ren'),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Tamr- 
gerin,  <  Tanger,  'fangiers.  See  def.]  I.  a.  Ee- 
lating  to  Tangiers,  an  important  seaport  of 
Morocco,  on  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
II.  n.  1.  An  in- 
habitant of  Tan- 
giers.—3.  [Z.  c]  A 
Tangerine  orange. 
See  orange^.  Also 
spelled  tangierine. 

tangey,    a.       See 


tangfish  (tang'- 
fish),  n.  A  seal. 
[Shetland.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

tangham,  tanghan 
(tang'gam,  -gan), 
n.    See  tangum. 

tanghin  (tang'gin), 
n.  [Malagasy.]  A 
deadly  poison  ob- 


Tanghin  [,Cerbera  Tanghitii. 


tangle 

tained  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  Madagascar, 
Cerhera  TangMn  (Tanghima  venevAfera);  also, 
the  tree  itself.  The  tree  bears  smooth  oblanceolate 
leaves  crowded  toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rise  cymes  of  small  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
yellow,  containing  a  fibrous  nut,  of  which  the  kernel  is  the 
poisonous  part.  Also  spelled  tanguin.— Trial  by  tan- 
ghin, a  kind  of  ordeal  formerly  practised  in  Madagascar 
to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person. 
The  seed  was  pounded  and  a  small  piece  swallowed  by  each 
person  to  be  tried.  If  the  accused  retained  the  poison  in 
the  system  death  quickly  resulted— a  proof  of  guilt;  ii 
the  stomach  rejected  the  dose  little  harm  supervened,  and 
innocence  was  established. 
tangibile  (tan-jib'i-le),  «.  [NL.,  neut.  of  LL. 
tangiUlis,  tangible:  see  tangible.'\  A  tactile 
sensation  or  object. 

Not  only  does  every  visibile  appear  to  be  remote,  but  it 
has  a  position  in  external  space,  just  as  a  tangibile  appears 
to  be  superficial  and  to  have  a  determinate  position  on 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

Hnsdey,  CMtiques  and  Addresses,  p.  309. 

tangibility  (tan-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  tangibilite 
=  Sp.  tangibilidad,  <  Nli.  *tangiUlita{t-)g,  <  LL. 
tarepJMis,  tangible:  see  tangible.']  The  property 
of  being  tangible,  or  perceptible  to  the  touch 
or  sense  of  feeling;  tangibleness. 

Tangibility  and  impenetrability  were  elsewhere  made 
by  him  the  very  essence  of  body. 

Cudwarth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  770. 

tangible  (tan'ji-bl),  a.  [<  F.  tangible  =  Pr. 
Sp.  tangible  =  Pg.  ta/ngivel  =  It.  tangibile,  < 
LL.  tangibiUs,  that  may  be  touched,  <  L.  ton- 
gere,  touch:  see  tangent.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
touched  or  grasped,  or  of  affecting  the  sense  of 
touch. 
Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort  of  air. 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  27. 

3.  Discernible  or  discriminable  by  the  touch. 
By  this  sense  [touch]  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies 
are  discerned,  as  hard,  soft,  smooth. 

Jjoeke,  Elem.  of  Nat.  Philos.,  xi. 

3.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized; 
such  that  one  can  lay  the  hand  on  it ;  within 
reach;  real:  as,  tangible  seauAij. 

Direct  and  tangible  benefits  to  ourselves  and  others. 

Southay.    (Imp.  Diet."} 

Men  .  .  .  who  were  not  such  bigots  as  to  cling  to  any 
views  when  a  good  tangible  reason  could  be  urged  against 
them.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  iii. 

tangibleness  (tan'ji-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  op 
character  of  being  tangible ;  tangibility. 

tangibly  (tan'ji-bli),  adv.  In  a  tangible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

tangle  (tang'i),  n.  [Appar.  dim,  of  tang^.  But 
the  touch  in  the  legend,  "  as  a  man  covered  with 
seaweed,"  may  be  due  to  an  accidental  resem- 
blance to  toMg^.]  A  water-spirit  of  the  Ork- 
neys, fabled  to  appear  sometimes  as  a  little 
horse,  at  other  times  as  a  man  covered  with  sea- 
weed.   Keightley,  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  173. 

tangierine,  n.    See  tangerine,  2. 

Tangier  pea.    Seeped^. 

tangle^  (tang'gl),  n.  [<  ME.  *tangel,  <  Icel.  than- 
guU,  seaweed,  dim.  of  fhang  =  Sw.  t&ng  =  Ban. 
tang,  >  E.  tang,  seaweed:  see  tang^.  Hence 
(prob.)  toMjfte^,  «>.]  1.  Aname  of  various  large 
species  of  seaweed,  especially  Laminaria  digi- 
tata  and  X.  saccharina.  See  out  under  seaweed. 
Also  called  tangle^wrack  and  hanger. 

The  Alga  Marina,  or  Sesi-Tangle,  as  some  call  It,  Sea- 
Ware. 

M.  Martin,  Western  Islands  (ed.  1716),  p.  149.    (Jamieson.) 
And  hands  so  often  clasp'd  in  mine 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriara,  a. 

3.  A  tall,  lank  person;  any  long  dangling  thing. 
[Scotch.]  —  Tangle  tent,  in  surg.,  a  tent  made  of  Lamii- 
rmria  digitata,  or  tangle.  (See  also  rose-tangle.) 
tangle^  (tang'gl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tangled,  ppr. 
tangling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tangell;  appar. 
lit.  '  twist  together  like  seaweed,'  <  tangle^,  n. 
But  the  development  of  such  a  verb  from  a  noim 
of  limited  use  like  tangle^  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, and  needs  confirmation.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
unite  or  knit  together  confusedly;  interweave 
or  interlace,  as  threads,  so  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them;  snarl. 

His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain :  nothing  impaired, 
but  all  disordered.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 125. 

London,  like  all  other  old  cities,  is  a  vast  tangled  net- 
work of  streets  that  for  the  most  part  begin  nowhere  and 
end  nowhere.  The  Century,  XLL.  142. 

2.  To  catch  or  involve  as  in  a  snarl;  entrap; 
entangle. 

Neuerthelasse  we  were  soo  tangled  in  among  the  sayde 
deserte  yles  that  we  coude  not  gette  oute  frome  amonges 
them  vnto  the  nexte  daye  at  nyght. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  60. 

Look,  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  37. 
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3.  To  embroU;  embarrass;  confuse;  perplex;  tangy ''tang'i), a.  lA\so,im-pioTp.^tangmj;<^kmg^ 
involve;  complicate.  "      -  -    —     ■         ■  i-~  -  „  oooot. 


tankard-turnip 

They  tanked  her  cruel,  they  did ;  and  kept  her  under 
water  till  she  was  nigh  gone.      C.  Jieade,  Hard  Cash,  xll. 


I  stood  mute — those  who  tangled  must  untie 

The  embroilment.  Brovming,  King  and  Book,  II,  2S. 

=S^.  1.  To  entangle,  intertwine,  snarl(up). 

n,  in^ans.  To  be  entangled  or  united  con- 
fusedly. 

The  cavern  wild  with  tanglingroots. 

Bums,  Despondency. 

While  these  thoughts  were  tangling  in  my  brain,  an 
outer  force  out  the  knot.    T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vii. 

tangle^  (tang'gl),  TO.  [<.tangle^,v.'\  1.  A  snarl 
of  threads  or  other  things  united  confusedly, 
or  so  interwoven  as  not  to  be  easily  disengaged. 

Were  It  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  ISfesera's  hair? 

MUtoTij  Lycidas,  1.  69. 
The  eastern  edge  of  the  great  tangle  of  mountains  which 
makes  up  the  western  third  of  our  territory  is  encountered  tanlstihtj 


[Old  or  prov.  Eng.] 


acquired  flavor,  sound,  or  other  characteristic. 
A  flavour  coarse  and  tangey.  Vre,  Blot. ,  III.  189. 


tan-house  (tan'hous),  n.    A  building  m  which  tank^  (tangk),  n.    A  variant  of  tang'-  and  tang^ 


<  Ir.  Gael. 


t.an-bark  is  stored. 
tanier,  n.  See  tannier. 
tanist  (tan'ist),  n.  [Also  tanaist; 
tanaiste,  a  lord,  the  governor  of  a  country,  the 
presumptive  or  apparent  heir  to  a  lord,  <  tanas, 
dominion,  lordship,  <  tan,  country,  region,  ter- 
ritory.] The  chie^  or  holder  of  the  lands  and 
honors,  in  certain  Cfeltic  races ;  sometimes,  the 
chief's  chosen  successor.    See  tanistry. 

Every  Signory  or  Chief  ry,  with  the  portion  of  land  which 
passed  with  i^  went  without  partition  to  the  Tamst,  who 
always  came  in  by  election  or  with  the  strong  hand,  and 
not  by  descent.    Maim,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  185. 

.     [Kepr.  Ir.  tanaisteachd,  tanistry, 

by  the  traveller  from  the  east,  after  passing  over  a  thou-  <  tcmaiste,  tanist :  see  tanistJ]  Same  as  tanis- 
sand  miles  in  width  of  the  central  valley,  in  longitude  103°     j  ' 

it  he  strikes  the  Black  Hills  in  latitude  44°,  or  in  105°  if  he  ."'»:  .  ,.  ,.  .  •>  r/j«„,-„*j.  ™/.  qqo  ««•«  1 
foUows  up  the  Platte  and  finds  himself  at  the  base  of  the  tanistry(tan  lS-tri),».  L^™/^,^2*'  ,,^K'A 
Rocky  Mountains  proper.  '  ""       "'  .i-.--.-.--  .....«.»-..« 

J.  D.  Whitney,  The  Yosemite  Book,  p.  24. 


2.  A  device  used  in  dredging,  for  sweeping  the 
sea-bed  in  order  to  obtain  delicate  forms  of  ma- 
rine life,  too  small  or  frangible  to  be  obtained 
by  ordinary  dredging,  it  consists  of  a  bar  supported 
on  runners,  and  serving  n>  drag  after  it  a  series  of  masses 
of  hemp,  each  of  which  is  a  sort  of  mop  which  entangles 
the  more  minute  and  delicate  forms  of  marine  life  without 
injuring  them. 

3.  A  perplexity  or  embarrassment;  a  compli- 
cation. 

The  judge  puts  his  mind  to  the  tangle  of  contradictions 
in  the  case.  Emerson,  Courage. 

Forest  tangle,  a  virgin  forest  encumbered  or  rendered 
impassable  by  underwood,  vines,  creepers,  or  fallen  trees ; 
a  jungle. 
tangle^t,  a.   [ME.  tanggyl;  origin  obscure.   Cf . 
tanglesome^.']    Proward;  peevish.    [Bare.] 

Tanggyl,  or  froward  and  angry.    Bilosns,  felleus. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  486. 

tangleberry  (tang'gl-ber"i),  «.     The  dangle- 

berry:  same  as  Vluetangle. 
tangle-fish  (tang'gl-fish),  n.    The  needle-fish, 

Syngnafhus  acus.    See  cut  under  ^ipe/fsft.    Hn- 

cyc.  Diet. 
tanglefoot  (tang'gl-fM),  ».-   [<  tangle^,  v.,  + 

6b}.  foot.']        "  \ 

erage.    Also  tangleleg.    [Slang, 


A  mode  of  tenure  that  prevailed  among  various 
Celtic  tribes,  according  to  which  the  tanist,  or 
holder  of  honors  and  lands,  held  them  only  for 
lite,  and  his  successor  was  fixed  by  election. 
According  to  this  custom  the  right  of  succession  was  not 
in  the  individual,  butinthe  family  to  which  hebelonged— 
that  is,  succession  was  hereditary  in  the  family,  but  elec- 
tive in  the  individual.  The  primitive  intention  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  inheritance  should  descend  to  the 


Tanka,  Tankia  (tan'ka,  tan'kya),  n.  [Chinese, 
literally,  'the  Tan  family  or  tribe';  <  Tan,  an 
aboriginal  tribe  who  formerly  occupied  the  re- 
gion lying  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Meiling 
(mountains)  in  southern  China,  +  kia  (pro- 
nounced ka  in  Canton),  family,  people.]  The 
boat  population  of  Canton  in  southern  China, 
the  descendants  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  named 
Tan,  who  were  driven  by  the  advance  of  Chi- 
nese oivilijsation  to  live  in  boats  upon  the  river, 
and  who  have  for  centuries  been  forbidden  to 
live  on  the  land.  "Since  1730  they  have  been  per- 
mitted  to  settle  in  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river,  but  are  still  excluded  from  competition 
for  ofilcial  honours,  and  are  forbidden  by  custom  from  in- 
termarrying with  the  rest  of  the  people."  (GfHes,  Glossary 
of  Keference.) 

tanka-boat,  tankia-boat  (tan'^-,  tan'kya- 
bot),  n.  The  kind  of  boat  used  by  the  Tankia 
as  a  dwelling  by  night  and  a  passenger-boat  by 
day.  These  boats  are  about  25  feet  in  length,  and  contain 
only  one  room,  but  are  fitted  with  movable  mats  which 
cover  the  whole  vessel  at  night.  As  passenger-boats  they 
are  usually  rowed  by  women.  Sometimes  called  egg- 
boat,  from  tan,  'egg,'  the  Chinese  character  used  in  writ- 
ing the  tribal  name  Tan. 


oldest  or ., 

deceased.    This  was  in  reality  giving  it  to  the  strongest, 
and  the  practice  often  occasioned  bloody  wars  in  families. 

I  have  already  called  it  Tanistry,  the  system  underwhich 
the  grown  men  of  the  tribe  elect  their  own  chief,  general- 
ly choosing  a  successor  before  the  ruling  chief  dies,  and 
almost  invariably  electing  his  brother  or  nearest  mature 
male  relative.  Maine,  Early  law  and  Custom,  p.  146. 

Soon  alter  the  accession  of  James  I.  a  decision  of  the 
King's  Bench,  which  had  the  force  of  law,  pronounced 
the  whole  system  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  recognised  in  a  great  part  of  the  island,  to  be  illegal. 
Lecky,  Bng.  in  18th  Cent.,  vi. 

tanite  (tan'it),  n.  [<  towl  +  -ite^:  a  trade- 
name.] A  cement  of  emery  and  some  bind- 
ing substance,  used  as  a  material  for  molding, 
grinding-wheels,  disks,  laps,  etc.  E.  H.  Knight. 
— Tanite  wheel,  a  grinding- wheel  of  emery  combmed 
with  tanite. 
"WhlsCy  or  other  intoxiSatiiig'b'ev-  tanjib,  tanzib  (tan'jib,  -zib),  n.  [Also  tan- 
—   „„  TT  a  T  jeeb:  <  Hind.  tom»6.]    A  kind  of  muslin  made 


in  tnat  me  mnentance  snouia  uesceuu  lo  uio        -  i  r--\   ^      r/   v«».M   -I-    /./.<>  n     i 

the  most  worthy  of  the  blood  and  name  of  the  tankage  (tangk'aj),  n.     [<   tank^  +  -age.]     1. 


The  act  or  process  of  storing  oil,  etc.,  in- a 
tank;  also,  the  price  charged  or  paid  for  stor- 
age in  a  tank ;  the  capacity  of  a  tank  or  tanks ; 
quantity,  as  of  oil,  that  may  be  in  a  tank  or 
tanks.— 3.  The  waste  residue  deposited  m 
lixiviating-vats  or  in  tanks  in  which  fat  is 
rendered.  The  latter  product,  dried,  is  much 
used  as  a  fertilizer. 

A  new  drier  adapted  for  drying  .  .  .  tarikage,  sewage 
clay,  fertilizers,  etc.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  149. 

tankard  (tang'kard),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  Jom- 
Jcard  =  MD.  tanckaert  (of.  Ir.  tancard,  <  E.),  < 
OP,  tanguard,  tanquart,  a  tankard;  origin  un- 
known. The  notion  that  the  word  is  <  tank^ 
+  -aird  is  wholly  untenable.]     I.  n.  A  vessel, 


tangle-picker  (tang'gl-pik"6r),  ra.  A  bird,  the 
turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpres :  so  called  from 
its  habit  of  searching  for  food  among  tangle  or 
seavsrack.  See  cut  under  turnstone.  W.  Tar- 
rell.     [Norfolk,  Eng.] 

tanglesomei  (tang'gl- sum),  a.  [<  tangle^  + 
-some.]    Tangled;  complicated.     [CoUoq.] 

Things  are  in  such  a  tanglesome  eondition. 

The  JEngineer,  LXV.  Sir. 

tanglesome^  (tang'gl-sum),  a.  [<  tangle^  + 
-some.]  Fretful;  discontented;  obstinate.  Sal- 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tangle-swab  (tang'gl-swob),  n.  A  mop  of  hemp 
attached  to  a  tangle  used  in  dredging. 

The  handles  [of  the  dredge]  were  modified  in  different 
ways,  and  several  tangle-swais  were  generally  attached  to 
the  hinder  end  of  the  bag.  Saenee,  IV.  148. 

tangle-wrack  (tang'gl-rak),  n.  Same  as  tan- 
gle', 1. 

tanglingly  (tang'gling-li),  adv.  In  a  tangling 
manner.     Iirm,  Diet. 

tanglyi  (tang'gli),  a.  [<  tangle^  +  -y^.]  Cov- 
ered with  tangle  or  seaweed. 

Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay. 

Paleaner,  Shipwreck,  iii. 

tangly^  (tang'gli),  a.  [<  «aBfiri!e2  + -2/1.]  Knot- 
ted; intertwined',  intricate;  snarly. 

tangram  (tan'gram),  n.  A  Chinese  puzzle  con- 
sisting of  a  square  of  wood  or  other  material 
cut  into  seven  pieces  of  various  shapes  (five  tri- 
angles, a  square,  and  a  lozenge),  which  can  be 
combined  so  as  to  form  a  square  and  a  variety 
of  other  figures. 

tangue,  n.    See  tang^. 

tanguin,  n.    See  tangMn. 

tangum  (tang'gum),  n.  [Also  tangMm,  tanghan; 
said  to  be  native  Tibetan.]  The  Tibet  horse, 
Eguus  caiallits  varius,  a  piebald  race  or  strain 
of  horse  found  wild  in  Tibet  and  some  other 


in  the  Oude  district  in  India,  the  weavers  of 
which  have  great  skill  in  introducing  into  the 
fabric  any  pattern  which  they  may  desire,  and 
even  inscriptions  and  texts  from  sacred  books, 
etc.  S.  K.  Handbook  Indian  Arts,  11.  82. 
tai^^  (tangk),  n.  [In  local  E.  use  a  var.  of 
stank^  (cf.  tamm  as  related  to  stamin);  in  E. 
Ind.  use  prob.  <  Pg.  tangue,  a  tank,  pond,  pool, 
=  Sp.  estanque  =  'Pr.  estanc,  stano  =  OP.  estang, 
a  pond,  pool :  see  stank^,  the  same  word  in  more 
orig.  form.  The  E.  Ind.  terms  (Marathi  tanken, 
Guzerathi  tdnkh,  tdnki,  in  Eajputana  tdnka,  a 
reservoir,  tank)  are  prob.  independent  words, 
whose  similarity  to  the  Pg.  and  E.  words  is  ac- 
cidental.] 1.  A  pool  of  deep  water,  natural  or 
artificial.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Here  .  .  .  the  surface  is  smooth  sandstone,  with  here 
and  there  great  hollows  lilled  with  rain-water.  These 
places  are  called  tanks  by  the  ranchmen,  and  are  the 
only  water-supply  for  deer  or  cattle  on  the  mesa. 

Amer.  Antiquarian,  Xn.  201. 

2.  A  large  vessel  or  structure  of  wood  or  metal 
designed  to  hold  water,  oil,  or  other  liquid,  or 
a  gas.  Specifically— (a)  That  part  of  a  locomotive  ten- 
der which  contains  the  water.  See  cut  under  passenger- 
engine.  (6)  A  stationary  reservoir  from  wliioh  the  tank  of 
a  tender  is  filled,  (c)  A  cistern  for  storing  water  on  board 
ship.  ((J)  The  cistern  of  a  gas-holder,  in  which  the  lower 
edge  of  the  inverted  chamber  is  beneath  the  water-sur- 
face, forming  a  seal  for  the  gas.  See  cut  under  gasome- 
ter, (e)  Any  chamber  or  vessel  for  storing  oil,  molasses, 
or  the  like. 

3.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  storage-place  for  water ; 


SartsofAsia.     it  appears  to  be  related  to  the  Tatar  -,,-     , 

orse,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  primeval  or  indige-  tank^  (tangk),  v.  t.     [<  tank^,  «.] 
nous  stock.    But  the  origin  of  the  domestic  horse  has     gj.  cause  to  flow,  into  a  tank, 
passed  out  of  the  memory  of  man,  and  aU  that  relates  to 
It  is  conjecture.  „  ,     ,         n 

tang-whaup  (tang'hwftp),  n.  [<  tangS  -i-  whaup.] 
The  whimbrel,  Numenius  phseopus.  [Local, 
British.] 


a  reservoir.    Such  tanks  are  used  especially  for  irriga^ 

tion ;  but  they  also  serve  for  storage  of  water  lor  aU  pur-  tanVaril  'hp!irar4.   na-na-'Vdrn  ^1Sr"i^.^    « 

poses  during  the  dry  season.    Some  of  them  are  of  great  lianKara-Dearert   (tang  tord-bar  fir),  », 

extent,  and  form  lakes,  conforming  to  the  natural  shape  — '' 

of  the  ground  and  covering  thousands  of  acres;  others 
are  of  square  or  other  regular  shape,  and  form  decorative 
features  in  pleasure-grounds.—  Cable-tank,  a  large  cylin- 
drical tank  of  sheet-iron  used  in  telegraph-cable  factories 
for  storing  the  cable.- Filtering-tank.  Sameas  (SZteri,  2. 
—Tank  drama,  a  sensational  or  cheap  melodrama  in 
which  water  is  employed  in  the  scenic  effects,  as  in  repre- 
senting a  rescue  from  drowning.    [Theatrical  slang.] 

"1.  Tothrow, 


Tankard  presented  to  the  first  white  person  bom  in  New 
Netherlands. 

larger  than  a  common  drinking-cup,  used  for 
holding  liquor.  The  word  is  used  loosely,  but  gener- 
ally implies  a  covered  vessel  holding  a  quart  or  more,  and 
is  commonly  associated  with  the  tap-room  of  an  inn. 

One  of  the  Priests  was  to  go  with  a  large  Golden  Tankard 
to  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and,  having  filled  it  with  water, 
he  brings  it  up  to  the  water-gate  over  against  the  Altar. 
Smiingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

Our  coachman  .  .  .  eschews  hot  potation^  and  addicts 
himself  to  a  tanJca/rd  of  ale. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  4. 

Cool  tankaxd.  See  cool-tankard. —  Sapllng-tankaid. 
Same  as  stave-tanJcard. 

II._  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tankard;  hence, 
convivial;  festive;  jovial.     [Eare.] 

No  marvell  if  he  brought  us  home  nothing  but  a  meer 
tankard  droUery.         MUton,  Apology  lor  Smectymnuus. 

One 
who,  when  London  was  very  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  water,  fetched  water  in  tankards, 
holding  two  or  three  gallons,  from  the  conduits 
and  pumps  in  the  street.  Such  persons  were 
compelled  to  wait  their  turn  to  draw  water. 


A  gentleman  of  your  sort,  parts,  carriage,  and  estima- 
tion to  talk  of  your  turn  in  this  company,  ana  to  me  alone, 
like  a  tankard-learer  at  a  conduit !  fle ! 

B.  Jtmson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  1. 2. 


If  this  [water]  can  be  tanked  or  weighed,  no  material 
error  should  occur.  Sei.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  9130. 

2.  To  put  or  plunge  into  a  tank 
in  a  tank. 


tankard-turnip  (tang'ka,rd-t6r"nip),  n.   A 

name  given  to  suoh  common  fleld-tnmips  as 

have  the  root  oblong  and  in  general  rising  a 

bathe  or  steep    good  deal  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  are  several  varieties.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


tank-car 

tank-car  (tangk'kar),  n.    A  railway  platform- 
car  carrying  a  long  cylindrical  closed  iron  tank, 
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adapted  for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  in 
bulk.     Sometimes  called  oil-ear. 

tank-engine  (tangk'en'^jln),  n.  A  looomotiTe 
that  carries  its  own  water  and  coal,  and  does 
not  draw  a  tender  for  this  purpose. 

tank-furnace  <tangk'f6r"nas),  n.    See/w«ace. 

tanking  (tang'Mng), ».  [Verbal  n.  of  tem&i, «.] 
The  operation  or  method  of  treating  in  tanks, 
as  fish  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  by  boiling,  set- 
tling, etc. 

tank-iron  (tangk'i"6m),  n.  Plate-iron  thicker 
than  sheet-iron  or  stove-pipe  iron,  but  thinner 
than  boiler-plate. 

tank-locomotive  (tangk'16"k6-mo-tiv),  n.  A 
tank-engine — Belgian-tank  looomotiTe.  See  looo- 
motive.— Double-truck  tank-locomotive.  See  loootno- 
tive. 

tank-vessel  (tangk^es^el),  n.  A  ship  of  which 
the  hold  is  so  arranged  that  oil  or  other  liquid 
can  be  carried  in  biuk. 

tank-worm  (tangk'w6rm),  n.  Anematodeworm 
abounding  in  the  mud  in  tanks  in  India,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  young  of  the  Mlaria  or  Dracvm- 
culus  medinensis,  or  guinea-worm,  a  troublesome 
parasite  on  man.    See  guinecMvorm. 

tanling  (tan'Ung),  n.  [<  torai  -t-  -Ung\']  One 
tanned  or  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Tennyson,  Dualisms.     [Rare.] 

Hot  summer's  tardinge  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Shale.,  Cymbellne,  ir.  i,  29. 

tan-liquor  (tan'lik"(|r),  n.    Same  as  tan-ooze. 

tan-mill  (tan 'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  breaking  up 
bark  for  tanning. 

tanna,  n.    See  tana^. 

tannable.  (tan'a-bl),  a.  [<  teni  +  -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  tanned. 

tannadar,  n.    See  tanadar. 

tannage  (tan'aj), «.  [<  to»i  +  -age.]  1.  The 
act  of  tanning,  or  the  state  of  being  tanned; 
especially,  the  tanning  of  leather  which  is  pre- 
pared by  soaking  in  an  infusion  of  bark.  See 
tan\  V.  t. — 2.  The  bark  or  other  substance 
used  in  tanning.     [Eare.] 

Urged  that  .  .  .  practical  tanners  be  appointed  by  the 
government  to  make  a  scientific  investigation  into  the 
relative  merits  of  the  several  tmmages,  and  to  determine 
definitely,  if  possible,  for  what  purposes  the  different 
tmmages  could  be  advantageously  used. 

Fmrrmii,  Mil.  Encyc,  11.  803. 

3.  In  the  manufacture  of  so-called  artificial 
marble,  the  process  of  steeping  east  slabs  of 
the  material  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  alum, 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  composition 
and  rendering  it  insoluble.    Also  tamning. 

The  most  important  operation  in  the  composition  of  arti- 
ficial Marbles  is  that  of  tannage,  without  which  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  the  cabinet  maker  to  scrape  and  polish 
the  materlaL  MarUe-Worker,  §  129. 

4.  Browning  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
as  the  human  skin.     [Bare.] 

Ih«7  should  have  got  his  cheek  fresh  tannage 
Such  a  day  as  to-day  in  the  merry  sunshine. 

Browning,  Might  of  the  Duchess,  iil. 

tannate  (tan'at),  n.  [<  tann(ic)  +  -ate^."]  A 
salt  of  tannic  acid:  as,  potassium  tomtafe.  The 
tannates  are  characterized  by  striking  a  deep 
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bluish-black  color  with  ferric  salts Tannate- 

of-lead  ointment.  See  mmtment. 
tannerl  (tan'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  tannere  (of.  MD. 
taner) :  <  tonl  -I-  -ej-i.  Cf .  OF.  *tanier  (ML.  ta- 
narius),  also  tanneur,  F.  tarmeur  (ML.  tannator), 
a  tanner,  <  tan/ner,  tan:  see  to»i.]  One  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  tan  hides,  or  to  convert  them 
into  leather  by  tanning. 

A  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year ; .  .  .  his  hide  is  so  tan- 
ned with  his  trade  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great 
while.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 183. 

Tanners'  bark,  the  bark  of  trees  contaming  tannic  acid, 
stripped  and  prepared  for  use  in  tanning  skins. — Tan- 
ners'OOZe.  Same  &s  tan^ooze. — Tanners' sumac.  See 
mmac.—  Tanners'  waste,  hide-cuttings,  etc. 

tanner^  (tan'^r),  n.  [Said  to  be  of  Gipsy  ori- 
gin: <  "Gipsy  tano,  little,  the  sixpence  being 
the  little  coin  as  compared  with  a  shilling." 
This  is  doubtful.]    A  sixpence.     [Slang.] 

Two  people  came  to  see  the  Monument.  They  were  a 
gentleman  and  a  lady;  and  the  gentleman  said,  "How 
much  a-piece?"  The  Man  in  the  Monument  replied,  ''A 
Tanner.  It  seemed  a  low  expression,  compared  with  the 
Monument.  The  gentleman  put  a  shilling  into  his  hand. 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxxvii. 

tannery  (tan'6r-i),  n.;  pi.  tanneries  (-iz).  [For- 
merly also  <a»mene,<  OF.  (andF.)  townene  (ML. 
tanaria,  tannaria,  tanneria);  as  temi  -I-  -ery.J 
1.  A  place  where  the  operations  of  tanning 
are  carried  on. — 3.  The  art  or  process  of  tan- 
ning. 
Miraculous  improvements  in  Tannery! 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  v.  7. 

tannic  (tan'ik),  a.  [<  to»i  +  -jc]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  tan Tannic  acid,  tannin, 

a  ifliite  unciystallizable  inodorous  substance,  Ci^HxgOs, 
having  a  most  astringent  taste,  without  bitterness.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  much  less  so  in  alcohol.  It  has  an 
acid  reaction,  and  combines  with  most  salifiable  bases.  It 
precipitates  starch,  albumin,  and  glutin,  and  forms  with 
gelatin  a  very  insoluble  compound  which  is  thebasis'of 
leather,  and  on  which  the  art  of  tanning  is  founded.  The 
word  tannin  has  been  loosely  applied  to  all  astringent  vege- 
table principles.  Commercially,  tannic  acid  is  of  two  kinds 
— gcUiotannic  add,  derived  from  nutgalls,  and  quercitannic 
acid,  which  occurs  in  healthy  leaves  and  bark.  Gallotan- 
nic  acid  is  the  kind  chiefly  used.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
internally  as  an  astringent  and  externally  as  an  astringent 
and  styptic.  Also  called  tannin  and  digallic  acid. — Tan- 
nlc-acid  ointment.    See  ointment. 

tannier  (tan'i-6r),  n.  [Also  written  tanier; 
origin  obscure.]  The  blue  or  nut  eddoes, 
Xanthosoma  sagittifolium  {Caladimm  sagiitse- 
foUum),  of  the  West  Indies,  cultivated  in  trop- 
ical countries  for  its  farinaceous  tuberous  root, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  eddoes  or  taro,  to 
which  it  is  allied. 

tanniferous  (ta-nif'e-rus),  a.     [<  tann(m)  H- 
-i-ferous.'i   Tannin-yielding;  abounding  in  and 
readily  supplying  tannic  acid. 
The  most  advantageous  tamni/erous  substance,  etc. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  897. 

tannikin  (tau'i-kin),  n.     [Also  tanahin;  appar. 
a  particular  use  of  Tamrnkm,  a  dim.  otAnne  (with 
prefixed  <-  as  in  Ted  for  Ed) .  ]   A  girl  or  woman. 
[Slang.] 
A  pretty  nimble-eyd  Dutch  tanakin. 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  1. 

tannin  (tan'in),  n.  [=  F.  tannin;  as  tan^  -i- 
-in^.']  Same  as  tannic  add.  Also  called  taya. 
See  tamnic. 

tanning  (tan'ing),  «.    [Verbal  n.  of  tan^,  v.'] 

1.  The  art  or  process  of  converting  hides  and 
skins  into  leather ;  the  manufacture  of  leather. 
The  process  is  chiefly  chemical,  and  depends  essentially 
upon  the  action  of  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  alum,  sulphates 
of  iron  and  copper,  salt,  and  other  agents  on  the  gelatin, 
glutin,  albumin,  and  other  constituents  of  animsd  skins. 
Strictly,  tanning  is  the  treatment  of  hides  with  tannin, 
or  tannic  acid ;  the  treatment  of  hides  with  alum  and 
other  minerals  is  called  tavnng  (which  see).  In  tan- 
ning proper,  raw,  salted,  and  dried  hides  of  cattle  are 
treated  with  some  form  of  tannin,  either  by  itself  or  in 
connection  with  other  agents,  ana  the  product  is  called 
leather  to  distinguish  it  from  the  white  or  alum  leather, 
kid,  lambskin,  etc.,  produced  from  the  skins  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  other  small  animals.  While  a  great  number  of 
plants  yield  tannin,  the  chief  source  of  it  is  the  bark  of 
the  oak,  hemlock,  birch,  and  beech,  and  the  powdered 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  sumac.  Nutgalls  are 
also  used,  as  they  carry  gallic  acid  with  the  tannic  acid. 
Many  other  vegetable  matters  are  also  used.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  hides  in  tanning  is  essentially  a  steeping  or 
soaking  in  baths  formed  of  extracts  of  tannin  either  by 
placing  the  ground  bark  directly  in  the  baths,  or  by  em- 
ploying fluid  extracts  of  the  barks  or  sumacs.  The  hides 
are  first  freed  from  hair  and  fieshed,  and  are  then  placed 
in  the  baths.  The  art  of  tanning  also  includes  the  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  treatment  of  the  hides  to  make  them 
supple  and  water-proof.    See  leather,  1. 

2.  An  appearance  or  hue  of  a  brown  color  pro- 
duced on  the  skin  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

Diseases  and  distempers  incident  to  our  faces  are  in- 
dustriously to  be  cured  without  any  thought  or  blame 
of  pride :  as  flushings,  redness,  inflammations,  pimples, 
freckles,  ruggedness,  tanning,  and  the  like. 

Jer.  Taylor  (I),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  105.    (Latham.) 


tansy 

3.  Same  as  tom»Ofire,  3. — 4.  A  whipping;  a  flog- 
ging. [Slang.]— Bed  tanning,  bark-tannlng.—Tan- 
ners'  or  tanning  sumac.    See  sumac. 

tannin-plate  (tan'in-plat),  n.  Inphotog.,  acol- 
lodion  dry  plate  finally  treated  with  a  preserva- 
tive solution  of  tannin:  no  longer  in  use. 

tannometer  (ta-nom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  tann(in)  + 
Gr.  fdrpov,  measure.]  A  hydrometer  for  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  tannin  in  tanning- 
liquor. 

tannyt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  tawny. 

tan-ooze  (tan'Sz),  n.  In  tanning,  an  aqueous 
extract  of  tan-bark,  as  hemlock-  or  oak-bark 
or  mixtures  of  these  barks,  or  of  other  vege- 
table substances  or  mixtures  of  such  substances 
with  one  another  or  with  tan-bark,  used  in  tan- 
ning. The  ooze  also  usually  contains  in  a  suspended 
state  the  material  or  mixture  of  materials  from  which 
the  water  dissolves  out  the  tannin  in  making  the  extract ; 
and,  after  the  more  or  less  prolonged  immersion  therein 
of  the  hides  or  skins,  the  latter  absorb  a  large  proportion 
of  the  extracted  tannin,  and  the  ooze  becomes  somewhat 
shiny  from  animal  matters.    Also  called  tan-liqiwr. 

tan-pickle  (tan'pik"l),  n.  The  liquor  of  a  tan- 
pit:  same  as  tan-ooze. 

The  charge  to  the  public  was  less  than  it  had  been  when 
the  vessels  were  unseaworthy,  when  the  sailors  were  riot- 
ous, when  the  food  was  alive  with  vermin,  when  the  drink 
tasted  like  tan^kle,  undwhen  the  clothes  and  hammocks 
were  rotten.  Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 

tan-pit  (tan'pit),  n.  1.  A  sunken  vat  in  which 
hides  are  laid  in  tan. —  3.  A  bark-bed. 

tan-press  (tan'pres),  n.  A  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  moisture  from  wet  spent  tan. 

tanquami,  n.  [<  L.  tanquam,  tamquam,  so  much 
as,  as  much  as,  as  if,  <  tarn,  so  much,  -I-  quam, 
as.]    See  the  quotation.     [Old  slang.] 

Tanjuam  is  a  fellow's  fellow  in  our  Universities. 

Blount  (ed.  1681),  p.  638.    (Balliwell.) 

tanrec,  ».    See  tenrec. 

tan-ride  (tan'rid),  n.  An  inelosure  spread  with 
tan,  in  which  to  exercise  horses.  E.  H.  Tales, 
Fifty  Tears  of  London  Life,  ii. 

tan-spud  (tan' spud),  n.  An  instrument  for  peel- 
ing the  bark  from  oak  and  other  trees.  [Local.] 

tan-stove  (tan'stdv),  n.  A  hothouse  with  a 
bark-stove ;  also,  the  stove  itself. 

tansy  (tan'zi),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tansie, 
tansey;  <  MB.  tansa/ye,  \  OF.  tanasie,  tanesie, 
tanaisie,  F.  tanaisie,  an  aphetie  form  of  OF. 
athanasie,  tansy,  =  OSp.  atanasia,  Sp.  atanasia, 
tansy,  costmary,  marshmallow,  =  Pg.  atanasia,, 
athanasia  =  It.  atanasia,  tansy,  <  ML.  athana- 
sia,  tansy,  <  Gr.  adavaaia,  immortality,  <  aSava- 
Toc,  immortal  (>  Olt.  atanato,  rose-campion),  < 
a-  priv.  -I-  ddvarog,  death,  <  Bavelv,  Bvrisiteiv,  die. 
For  tansy,  lit. '  im- 
mortality,' as  the 
name  of  a  plant, 
of.  Tme-forever  and 
immortelle.  Hence 
ult.     Tanaeetum.] 

'  1.  A  perennial 
herb,  lanacelmm 
vulgare,  a  stout 
erect  plant  2  or  3 
feet  high,  with 
pinnate  cut- 

toothed  leaves, 
and  yellow  ray- 
less  heads  in  a 
terminal  corymb. 
It  is  native  in  the 
northern  Old  World, 
and  well  known  as  an 
introduced  roadside 
weed  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  acrid  strong- 
scented  leaves  and 
tops  are  an  officinal 
drug  with  the  proper- 
ties of  an  aromatic 
bitter  and  an  irritant 
narcotic.  The  volatile  oil  is  highly  poisonous.  The  leaves 
were  formerly  used  as  a  seasoning.  See  det.  3. 
2.  One  of  several  plants  with  somewhat  similar 
leaves,  as  the  milfoil,  Achillea  Millefolium,  the 
silverweed  (also  goose-tansy),  and  the  ragwort, 
Senedo  Jacobssa.  See  the  phrases  below. — 
3t.  A  pudding  or  cake  made  with  eggs,  cream, 
sugar,  rose-waterj  and  the  juice  of  tansy,  to 
which  that  of  spinach,  sorrel,  or  other  herbs 
was  sometimes  added. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  Wednesdays, 
which  days  we  have  Fish  at  dinner,  and  tansy  or  pudding 
for  supper.  Strype,  in  EUls's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  178. 

The  custom  of  eating  tomsy  pudding  and  tansy  cake  at 
Easter  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  was  no  doubt  to  be 
traced  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  eating  cakes  made  with 
bitter  herbs  (Numbers  ix.  11);  but,  to  take  from  it  any 
Jewish  character,  at  a  very  early  date  it  became  the  cus- 
tom to  eat  pork  or  bacon  with  the  cakes. 

JT.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  Xn.  261. 


Tansy  (Tanacettim  vulgare). 

a,  a  disk -flower ;  b,  a  ray-flower ;  r,  an 

achene. 


tansy 

Dog's  tansy.  Same  asgoote-tansy.  [Scotland.] —Double 
tansy,  a  form  of  the  common  tansy  with  the  leaves  more 
cut  an4  crisped.— Like  a  tansyt,  perfect;  complete; 
thoroughly;  with  nothing  lacking:  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  many  ingredients  of  a  tansy. 

'Tis  no  news  to  him  to  have  a  leg  broken  or  a  shoulder 
out>  with  being  turned  o"  the  stones  like  a  tamy. 

Beau,  and  FL,  King  and  No  King,  v.  1. 
OH  of  tansy.  See  oil,  and  def.  1.- Tansy-mustard 
See  mustard.— Vbite  tansy,  the  sneezewort,  Aehaiea 
namaai,  and  the  agrimony,  Agrirmnia  EupaUtria. 
[Prov.  £ng.] 

tantt  (tant), «.    Same  as  tain«i,  5. 

tantalate(tan'ta-lat),m.  [<  tantal\um)  +  -afei.] 
A  salt  of  tantalic  acid. 

tantalic  (tan-tal'ik),  n.  [<  tantal(um)  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tantalum.-Tantalic  acid, 
an  acid  formed  by  the  hydration  of  tantalum  pentoxid. 

Tantalinae(tan-ta-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Tantalus 
+  -inie.l  A  subfamily  of  Cieoniidse  (formerly 
of  Ardeidse),  containing  the  wood-storks  or 
"wood-itoises,  as  distinguished  from  the  true 
storks,  or  Ciconiinee.  These  birds  are  neither  hei^ 
ons  nor  ibises,  bat  modified' storks,  inhabiting  warm 
uountries  of  both  hemispheres.  The  bill  is  long  and 
large,  stout  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  de- 
curved  tip,  with  the  nostrils  pierced  in  its  hard  sub- 
stance high  up  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  the 
toes  are  lengthened ;  the  hallux  is  nearly  insistent ;  and 
the  claws  are  less  nail-like  than  in  the  true  storks.  The 
two  genera,  of  the  Old  and  New  World  respectively, 
differ  In  the  conformation  of  the  windpipe,  which  is  fold- 
ed upon  Itself  several  times  in  the  former,  and  is  straight 
in  the  latter.    See  out  under  Tantalui, 

tantaline  (tan'ta-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  TantalinsB.    "Coues. 

tantaUsation,  tantalise,  etc.  See  tantaUza- 
tion,  etc. 

tantalism  (tau'ta-Uzm),  n.  [<  Tantalus  (see 
tantalize)  +  -ism'.']  A  punishment  like  that  of 
Tantalus ;  a  teasing  or  tormenting  by  the  hope 
or  near  approach  of  something  desirable  but 
not  attainable;  tantalization.  See  -tantalize. 
[Rare.] 

Think  on  my  vengeance,  choke  up  his  desires. 
Then  let  his  banquetings  be  Tantalism. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iL  2. 

tantalite  (tan'ta-lit),  n.  [<  tantalum  +  -ite^.2 
A  rare  mineral,  occurring  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive, of  an  iron-black  color  and  submetallic 
luster.  It  is  very  heavy,  having  a  specific  gravity  be- 
tween 7  and  7.5.  In  composition  it  is  a  tantalate  of  iron 
and  manganese,  corresponding  to  the  niobate  columbite ; 
between  the  two  minerals  there  are  many  intermediate 
compounds. 

tantalium  (tan-ta'li-um),  n.    See  tantalum. 

tantalization  (tan^ta-Ii-za'shon),  n.  [<  ton- 
talize  +  -at-ion.']  The  act  of  tantalizing,  or  the 
state  of  being  tantalized.  Also  spelled  tanta- 
Usation. 

Kose  had  no  idea  of  tantaiixaUan,  or  she  would  have 
held  him  awhile  in  doubt.      Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iz. 

tantalize  (tan'ta-Uz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tanta- 
lized, ppr.  tantalizing.  [=  F.  tantaliser;  with 
suffix  -fee,  <  L.  Tantalus,  <  Gr.  TdvraAof ,  in  myth., 
son  of  Zeus  and  father  of  Pelops  and  Niobe, 
who,  as  a  punishment  for  revealing  the  secrets 
of  the  gods,  was  condemned  to  stand  in  Tar- 
tarus up  to  his  chin  in  water  under  a  loaded 
fruit-tree,  the  fruit  and  water  retreating  when- 
ever he  sought  to  satisfy  hunger  or  thirst.]  To 
tease  or  torment  by  presenting  something  de- 
sirable to  the  view,  and  frustrating  expectation 
by  keeping  it  out  of  reach;  excite  expectations 
or  hopes  or  fears  in  (a  person)  which  will  not  be 
realized;  tease;  torment;  vex.  Also  spelled 
tantalise. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  taTitaliid  thy  life. 

Dryden. 

The  major  was  going  on  in  this  tantaliiiin!fwa.y,  not  pro- 
posing, and  declining  to  fall  in  love. 

Tkaelceray,  Vanity  Fair,  xliii. 

I  will  tantalize  her;  keep  her  with  me,  expecting,  doubt- 
ing. Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxix. 

tantalizer(tan'ta-li-z6r),».  [<  tantalize  -^■  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that" which  tantalizes.    Wakefield, 
Memoirs,  p.  227. 
tantalizingly  (tan  'ta-li-zing-li)  ,adv.    In  a  tan- 
talizing manner ;  by  tantalizing. 
Both  of  them  [geysers]  remained  tantaliztngly  quiet. 

J.  OeiHe,  Geol.  Sketches,  li.  20. 

tantalizingness  (tan'ta-li-zing-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  tantalizing.  Scrih- 
ner's  Mag.,  VI.  555. 

tantalum  (tan'ta-lum),  n.  [NL.,  also  Untali- 
um;  <  L.  Tantalus,  Tantalus,  father  of  Niobe: 
see  tantalize,  and  ef .  nioUum.']  Chemical  sym- 
bol, Ta ;  atomic  weight,  183.  One  of  the  rare 
metals  occurring  in  various  combinations,  but 
hardly  known  at  all  in  the  separate  metallic 
state.  As  prepared  by  Berzelius,  but  not  entirely  pure,  it 
appeared  as  a  black  powder,  which  assumed  a  grayishme- 
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tallic  luster  under  the  burnisher,  and  which  when  gently 
heated  took  fire,  and  burned  to  an  oxid.  It  waB  discov^ 
ered  by  Ekeberg,  in  1802,  in  the  mineral  afterward  named 
by  him  yttrotantalite,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  vari- 
ous rare  minerals,  as  tantalite,  columbite,  pyrochlore,  f  er- 
gusonite,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  almost  always  associated  with 
niobium.  It  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  various 
tin,  tungsten,  and  uranium  ores.  In  its  chemical  rela- 
tions it  is  allied  to  bismuth,  antimony,  and  niobium. 
Tantalus  (tan'ta-lus),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  be- 
cause they  never  seem  to  have  enough  (they 
are  very  voracious) ;  <  L.  Tantalus,  <  Grr.  Tavra- 
?iOQ,  Tantalus:  see  tantalize.]  The  leading_ ge- 
nus of  TantalinsB,  now  generally  separated  into 
two.  The  Old  World  form  is  Tantqlm  ibis,  with  several 
related  species,  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies.    The 


Tantalus  ibis  and  Head  of  Tantalus  loculator. 

only  American  representative  is  T.  loeulator,  the  wood- 
ibis  of  the  southern  United  States  and  southwai'd.  It  is 
known  in  Arizona  and  southern  California  as  the  Colorado 
turkey  (or  water-turkey),  from  the  Colorado  river.  (See 
woodr-ibis.)  The  name  has  been  erroneously  applied  to 
several  different  ibises  which  belong  to  another  family — 
a  misnomer  due  in  part  to  an  old  error  which  Identified 
T,  ibts  with  the  Egyptian  ibis.  Ibis  religiosa. 

Tantalus  cup.  A  philosophical  toy,  consisting 
of  a  siphon  so  adapted  to  a  cup  that,  the  short 
leg  being  in  the  cup,  the  long  leg  may  go  down 
through  the  bottom  of  it.  The  siphon  is  concealed 
within  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  chin  is  on  a  level  with 
the  bend  of  the  siphon.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  water 
rises  up  to  the  chin  of  the  image  it  begins  to  subside,  so 
that  the  figure  is  in  the  position  of  Tantalus,  who  in  the 
fable  (see  tavtalixe)  is  unable  to  quench  his  thirst. 

tantamountt  (tan'ta-mount),  V.  i.  [<  OF.  (AF.) 
tant,  so  much,  as  niiioh  (<  L.  tantus,  so  much), 
+  amonter,  amount :  see  amount.]  To  be  tanta- 
mount or  equivalent.     [Rare.] 

It  will  not  stand  with  the  consequence  of  our  gratitude  to 
God  to  do  that  which,  in  God's  estimate,  may  tantamount 
to  a  direct  undervaluing. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  n.  193. 

tantamount  (tan'ta-mount),  a.  [<  tantamount, 
V.  Some  association  with  paramount,  a.,  prob. 
affected  this  adj.  use.]  Eqxdvalent,  as  in  value, 
force,  effect,  or  signification. 

Put  the  questions  into  latin,  we  are  still  never  the 
nearer;  they  are  plainly  tantamount:  at  least,  the  differ- 
ence to  me  is  undiscernible.      Waterland,  Works,  IV.  16. 

I  cannot  make  your  consciousness  tantamtouni  to  mine. 
Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  180. 

tantamountinglyt  (tan-ta-moun'ting-li),  adv. 
In  effect ;  equivalently. 

Did  it  not  deserve  the  stab  of  excommunication,  for  any 
dissenting  from  her  practice,  taniamountingly  to  give  her 
the  lie?  Fuller,  Ch.  Rist,  11.11.  2S.    {Davies.) 

tantara  (tan-tar'a),  n.  [Imitative  of  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  or  horn.  Of.  tarantara,  taratan- 
tara;  at.  also  Sp.  tantarantan,  the  sound  of  a 
rapid  beating  of  a  drum ;  tarard,  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet ;  OF.  tantan,  a  cow-bell.]  A  blast  on  a 
trumpet  or  horn. 

On  Pharan  now  no  shining  Pharvs  showes  • 
A  Heav'nly  Trump  a  shrill  Tantara  blowes 

Sylvester,  tr  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  li.,  'ITie  lawe. 
The  baying  of  the  slow-hound  and  the  tantaras  of  the 
horn  died  away  further  and  fainter  toward  the  blue  At- 
lantic. Eingsley,  Westward  Ho,  iii. 
Tantinypigi    See  Tantony  pig. 
tantiparfite  (tan-ti-par'tit),  a.    [<  L.  .,«„„„„ 
80  much,  +  parUtus,  parted,  divided:  see  par- 
Ute.]    Having  n  sets  of  n  facients,  and  homo- 
geneous in  each;  linear  in  each  of  several  sets 

of  variables—Tantipaxtite  fimctloa,  a  function  of 
several  variables  hnear  in  each. 


tantrlst 

tantity  (tan'ti-ti),  n.  [<  L.  tantum,  so  much,  + 
-ity.  Of.  guahtiiy.]  The  fact  of  being  or  hav- 
ing so  much :  used  by  James  Mill  as  correlative 
to  quantity. 

tantivy  (tan-tiv'i),  adv.  [Supposed  to  be  imi- 
tative of  the  note  of  a  hunting-horn;  cf.  tan- 
tara and  tivy.]    Swiftly;  rapidly;  at  full  speed. 

He  is  the  merriest  man  alive.  Up  at  five  a'  Clock  in 
the  morning, .  .  .  and  ranttej/ all  the  country  over,  where 
Hunting,  Hawking,  or  any  Sport  is  to  be  made. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  Iv.  1. 

How  the  palatine  was  restor'd  to  his  palatinate  in  Albion, 
and  bow  he  rode  tantivy  to  Papimania. 

The  Pagan  Prince  (1690).    (Naree.) 

tantivy  (tan-tiv'i),  a.  [Formerly  also  tantivee; 
<  tantivy,  adv.]  Swift;  rapid;  hasty;  on  the 
rush. 

This  sort,  however,  is  not  in  esteem  with  high  tantivee 
scaramouches.        Arbuthrwt  (Mason's  Snpp.  to  Johnson). 
Being  Lady  Certainly — and  Lady  Perhaps- and  grand 
here — and  tanMvy  there. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxl. 

tantivy  (tan-tiv'i),  n. ;  pi.  tantivies  (-iz).  [< 
tantivy,  adv.]  1.  A  hunting  cry,  inciting  to 
speed  or  denoting  full  chase. 

JSsop.  To  boot  and  saddle  again  they  sound. 
Bog.  Taral  tan  tantara! . . .  TanUvel  Tardive  I  TarMve,' 
Vanbrugh,  .Mmp,  ii,  1. 

3.  A  rapid,  violent  movement;  a  gallop;  a 
rush;  a  torrent. 

The  tantivy  of  wild  pigeons,  flying  by  twos  and  threes 
athwart  my  view.  Thoreaiu,  Walden,  p.  126. 

Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  language  of  the 
lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  not  in  such  a  tantivy 
of  language ;  but  I  perceive  your  communication  is  not 
always  yea,  yea.  Cleaveland,  Works,  xxL    (Nares.) 

3t.  A  High-church  Tory  of  about  the  time  of 
James  II. 

About  half  a  dozen  of  the  Tantivies  were  mounted  [in 
a  caricature]  upon  the  Church  of  England,  booted  and 
spurred,  riding  it,  like  an  old  hack,  Tantivy,  to  Itome. 

Eoger  North,  Examen,  I.  ii.  §  130. 
He  says  that  an  ambitious  tantivy,  missing  of  his  tower- 
ing hopes  of  preferment  in  Ireland,  is  come  over  to  vent 
bis  spleen  on  the  late  ministry^. 

Siffift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxii 

tantivy  (tan-tiv'i),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tantivied, 
ppv.tantim/ing.     [<.  tantivy,  adv.]    To  hurry  off. 
Pray,  where  are  they  gone  tantivyvng? 

Mme.  lyArblay,  Camilla,  iii.  8.    {DavUs.) 

tantlingt  (tant'ling),  n.  ■  [Irreg.  <  tant(a)l(ize) 
-i-  -ing!]  One  seized  with  the  hope  of  unattain- 
able pleasure;  one  exposed  to  be  tantalized. 
Imp.  Diet. 

tanto  (tan'to),  adv.  [It.,  <  L.  tantus,  so  much: 
see  tantity.]  In  music,  so  much  or  too  much: 
as,  allegro  nan  tanto,  not  so  quick,  or  quick  but 
not  too  much  so.    Compare  troppo. 

tantonyf  (tan'to-ni),  n.  [Also  tantamy;  short 
for  Tantony  pig.]  Same  as  Tantony  pig;  hence, 
a  petted  follower ;  a  servile  adherent. 

Some  are  such  Cossets  and  Tantanies  that  they  congratu- 
late their  oppressors  and  flatter  their  destroyers. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  695.    0avies.) 

Tantony  crosst.  Same  a^  St.  Anthony's  cross. 
See  crOss'^,  1. 

Tantony  pigt.  [Also  TanUny  pig ;  short  for  St. 
Antony  pig  or  St.  Antony's  pig;  also  called  An- 
tony or  Anthony  pig :  said  to  be  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  pigs  which  figure  in  the  legend 
of  St.  Anthony  (prop.  Antony),  who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  pig  for  his  page.  The  first  quot. 
gives  a  different  explanation.]  The  favorite 
or  smallest  pig  in  the  litter.— To  follow  like  a 
Tantony  pig,  to  be  constantly  at  the  heels  of  a  person. 
See  the  quotation  from  Stow. 

The  Officers  charged  with  oversight  of  the  Markets  in 
this  City  [London]  did  divers  times  take  from  the  Market 
people  Pigs  starved,  or  otherwise  nnwholsome  for  mans 
sustenance.  .  .  .  One  of  the  Proctors  ior  St.  Anthonies 
[Hospital]  tyed  a  Bell  about  the  necke,  and  let  it  feed  on 
the  Dunghils,  no  man  would  hurt,  or  take  it  up :  but  if 
any  one  gave  to  them  bread,  or  other  feeding,  such  would 
they  know,  watch  for,  and  daily  follow,  whining  till  they 
had  somewhat  given  them :  whereupon  was  raised  a  Pro- 
verbe,  Such  an  one  wil  follow  such  an  one,  &  whine  as  it 
were  an  Anthonie  Pig. 

Stow,  Survey  of  London  (ed.  1638),  p.  190. 

Lord !  she  made  me  follow  her  last  week  through  all  the 

shops  like  a  Tantiny  pig.       Swffl,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

tantra  (tan'tra),  n.  [Skt.  tantra,  thread,  warp, 
fig.  fundamental  doctrine,  the  division  of  a 
work,  <  ■/  tan,  stretch :  see  tend  and  thin.]  One 
of  a  class  of  recent  Sanskrit  religious  works,  in 
which  mysticism  and  magic  play  a  great  part. 
They  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva 
and  his  wife.  There  are  also  Buddhist  tantras,  of  a  some- 
what similar  character. 

tantrism  (tan'trizm),  n.  [<  tantra  +  -*»»».] 
The  doctrines  of  the  tantras. 

tantrist  (tan'trist),  n.  [<  tantra  +  -ist.]  A 
devotee  of  tantrism. 


tantrum 

1;ailltram  (tan'trum),  n.  [Also  dial,  tantum; 
perhaps  <  W.  tant,  a  gust  of  passion,  a  sudden 
start  of  impulse,  a  whim,  Ut.  tension ;  akin  to 
L.  tendere,  stretch,  tenuis  =  'SJ.  thin,  etc.:  see 
teniji.]  A  burst  of  ill  humor;  a  display  of  tem- 
per; an  ill-natured  caprice. 

The  Duke  went  to  him  [the  King],  when  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  terrible  tamtnmi,  and  was  so  violent  and  irri- 
table that  they  were  obliged  to  let  him  have  his  own  way 
lor  fear  he  should  be  ill,  which  they  thought  he  would 
otherwise  certainly  be.    BreoSle,  Memoirs,  Hov.  20, 1829. 

However,  she  [Oldfleld]  did  this  much  for  our  poor  poet ; 
when  she  found  she  had  succeeded  in  banishing  him,  she 
went  Into  her  tantmmt,  and  snapped  at  and  scratched 
everybody  else  that  was  kind  to  her.   C.  Reade,  Art,  p.  250. 

tantum  (tan'tum),  n.  See  tantrum.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Tantum  Ergo  (tan'tum  6r'gd) .  [So  called  from 
these  words  in  the  hymn:  L.  tantum  {saeramen- 
turn),  so  great  (a  sacrament) ;  ergo,  therefore : 
see  ergo.']  1.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Utwrgy,  the  last 
two  stanzas  of  the  hymn  of  Aquinas,  beginning 
"Pange  lingua  gloriosi  corporis  mysterium^" 
which  are  sung  when  the  eucliarist  is  carried  m 
procession  and  in  the  office  of  benediction. — 
2.  A  musical  setting  of  these  stanzas. 

tan-turf  (tan'tferf),  n.    Same  as  tan-balls. 

There  is  a  tradition  .  .  .  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  in  London  the  houses  where  the  tan-turf  was 
used  in  a  great  measure  escaped  that  awful  visitation. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL  99. 

tanty  (tan'ti),  n.  ypl.  tanties  (-tiz).  [Hind,  tdnt, 
a  loom.]  The  Hindu  loom,  consisting  of  a 
bamboo  frame,  a  pair  of  heddles  moved  by 
loops,  in  which  the  great  toes  of  the  operator 
are  inserted,  a  needle  which  sews  as  a  shuttle, 
and  a  lay.    E.  S.  Kwight. 

tan-vat  (tan'vat),  n.  [Formerly  also  tart-fat; 
<  te»i  +  vat,  fat^.']  A  tanners'  vat  in  which 
the  hides  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  tannin. 

tanya  (tan'ya),  n.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  tannier, 
a  W.  indian'name  of  a  similar  plant:  see  tan- 
rder.']  The  eddoes  or  taro,  Colocasia  antiquorum. 
[Southern  U.  S. ;  West  Indies.] 

tan-yard  (tan'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure 
where  the  tanning  of  leather  is  carried  on. 

Tanygnathus  (ta-nig'na-thus),  n.  [NL.  (Wag- 
ler,  1832),  <  Gr.  raiwsiv,  stretch  (see  thin^,  + 
yvadog,  jaw.]    A  notable  genus  of  parrakeets,  of 
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tanystomine  (ta-nis'to-min),  a.  Same  as  tan/ys- 
tomous. 

tanystomous  (ta-nis'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  *tany- 
stomms;  <  Gr.  ravieiv,  stretch,  -I-  ard/ia,  mouth.] 
Having  a  long  beak,  as  a  gadfly;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Tanystomata. 

tanzib,  n.    See  tanjib. 

tanzimat  (tan'zi-mat),  n.  [Turk.,  <  Ar.,  pi.  of 
tansim,  a  regulation.]  An  organic  statute  for 
the  government  of  the  Turkish  empire,  issued 
by  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  in  1839,  and  also 
called  the  Hatti-sherif  of  Gvlhani.  it  attempted 
to  provide  for  Increased  security  of  life  and  property, 
for  equitable  taxation,  and  for  reforms  in  the  military 


Tanygnathus  megalorhynchus. 

Malayan  and  Papuan  regions,  related  to  the 
ring-parrots,  with  a  comparatively  lolig  and 
slender  upper  mandible.  There  are  several 
species,  as  T.  megalorhynchus. 
Tanysiptera  (tan-i-sip'te-ra),  n.  [NL.  (N.  A. 
Vigors,  1825),  <  Gr.  rawoiwrepof,  with  out- 
stretched wings,  <  raviiEiv,  stretch,  -f-  irrepdv, 
feather.]  A  genus  of  kingfishers,  of  the  fam- 
ily AleedinidsB  and  subfamily  Da'celonmse.  The 
bill  is  shorter  than  the  tail,  with  smooth  rounded  cid- 
men,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  only  ten  in  number,  of 
which  the  middle  pair  are  narrow  and  long-exserted. 
There  are  12  or  14  species,  nearly  or  quite  confined  to  the 
Australian  and  Papuan  regions.  The  name  refers  to  the 
long  acuminate  tail.    Also  called  Uralcyon. 

Tanystomata  (tan-i-sto'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ravvetv,  stretch,  +  arSjia,  mouth.]  m  La- 
treille's  system  of  classification,  the  second 
family  of  Diptera.  it  is  not  exactly  coincident  with 
any  modem  family,  but  agrees  to  some  extent  with  the 
tetrachffltons  division  of  brachycerous  flies.  See  Tabani- 
dm,  gadfly.    Also  Tanyttmna. 

tanystome  (tan'i-stom),  n.  A  fly  of  the  divi- 
sion Tanystomata,  as  a  gadfly,  breeze,  or  cleg. 
See  Idbanidse. 


Taoism  (ta'o-izm  or  tou'izm),  n.  [<  Chinese 
tao,  the  way,  +  -ism."]  The  doctrine  of  Lao- 
tsze,  an  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  (about 
500  B.  c),  as  laid  down  by  nim  in  the  Tao-te- 
king.  It  is  generally  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
three  religions  of  China. 

Taoist  (ta'o-ist  or  tou'ist),  n.  [<  Tao-ism  + 
-jsi.]    An  adherent  of  Taoism. 

Taoistic  (ta-o-  or  tou-is'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Taoism.     Quarterly  Men.,  CXXVII.  101. 

Taonurus  (ta-o-nii'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Fischer- 
Ooster,  1858),  i  Gr.  ra&g  (rauv),  a  peacock  (see 
pea^),  +  oiipa,  tail.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants 
occurring  in  large  numbers  in  the  Swiss  flysch 
(which  see) .  it  has  the  form  of  a  membranaceous  frond 
twisted  spirally  and  ribbed,  the  ribs  being  curved  or 
scythe-shaped,  and  converging  to  the  borders,  which  are 
either  free,  naked,  or  attached  on  one  side  or  all  around 
to  the  axis  or  its  branches.  Lesquereux  has  described 
plants  referred  by  him  to  this  genus  from  the  Carbonifer- 
ous of  Pennsylvania.  Alectorwrus,  Spirophyton  (which 
see),  PhyaophycuB,  Taanurugt  and  Cancellophycm  are  all 
names  of  supposed  genera  included  by  Schimper  in  the 
group  of  Mectoruridese,  or  cock's-tail  algfe,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  oE  the  ribbed  fronds,  as  spread 
out  on  the  surface  of  the'rock,  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
feathers  in  tliat  familiar  form.  See  Cauda  galU  (under 
eemda). 

tao-tai  (ta'6-ti'),  n.  [Chinese,  <  too,  circuit,  -h 
t'ai,  a  title  of  respect  given  to  certain  high  pro- 
vincial officers.]  A  high  provincial  officer  in 
China,  who  has  control  over  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs  of  a  tao,  or  circuit,  containing  two 
or  more  fu,  or  departments,  the  officers  of  which 
are  accountable  to  him.  By  foreigners  he  is  usu- 
ally styled  intendant  of  circuit.  In  circuits  containing  a 
treaty  port  he  is  also  superintendent  of  trade,  and  has 
as  his  associate  a  foreign  commissioner  of  customs  of  the 
same  rank.  By  treaty  stipulation  all  foreign  consuls  rank 
with  the  tao-tai. 

Taouism,  Taouist.    Same  as  Taoism,  Taoist. 

tapi  (tap),  n.  [<  MB.  tappe,  teppe,  <  AS.  tseppa 
=  OFries.  tap  =  D.  tap  =  MLG.  tappe  =  OHG. 
zapho,  MHG.  zapfe,  G.  eapfe,  zapfen  =  Icel. 
tappi  =  Sw.  tapp  =  Dan.  tap,  a  tap,  plug, 
faucet.  Hence  tap^,  v.,  and  ult.  tampion,  tam^ 
pon,  tamp.]  1.  A  movable  wooden  plug  or 
stopper  used  to  close  the  opening  through 
which  liquor  is  drawn  from  a  cask. 

Por  sikerly  whan  I  was  bore  anon 
Deeth  drough  the  tappe  of  lyf  and  leet  it  gon, 
And  ever  sithe  hath  so  the  tappe  yronne. 
Til  that  almoost  al  empty  is  the  tonne. 

Chmwer,  Prol.  to  Reeve's  Tale,  L  38. 

The  tap  went  in,  and  the  cider  immediately  squirted  out 
In  a  horizontal  shower. 

T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  ii. 

3.  A  faucet  or  cock  through  which  liquor  can 
be  drawn  from  a  cask.  Compare  spigot. — 3. 
The  liquor  which  is  drawn  through  a  tap :  used 
to  denote  a  particular  quality,  brew,  or  vintage. 
[CoUoq.] 

Never  brew  wi"  bad  malt  upo'  Michaelmas  day,  else  you'll 
have  a  poor  tap.  George  Miot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  3. 

4.  An  instrument  employed  for  cutting  the 
threads  of  internal  screws  or  nuts,  it  consists 
simply  of  an  external  screw  of  the  required  size,  formed 
of  steel,  and  more  or  less  tapered,  parts  of  the  threads 
being  filed  away  in  order  to  present  a  series  of  cutting 
edges.  This,  being  screwed  into  the  nut  in  the  manner 
of  an  ordinary  bolt,  forms  the- thread  required.  Taps  are 
usually  made  in  sets  of  three.  The  first,  called  the  enter- 
ing tap  or  taper  tap,  generally  tapers  regularly  through- 
out its  length ;  the  second,  or  middle  tap,  sometimes  ta- 
pers, but  is  usually  cylindrical,  with  two  or  three  tapering 
threads  at  the  end ;  the  third,  called  the  plug-tap  or  fin- 
ishing tap,  is  always  cylindrical,  with  the  first  two  or 
three  threads  tapering  off.  See  cut  under  screw-tap.— 
On  tap.  (a)  Ready  to  be  drawn  and  served,  as  liquor 
in  a  cask  in  distinction  from  liquor  in  bottles,  (b) 
Tapped  and  furnished  with  a  spigot  or  a  tap,  as  a  barrel 
or  cask  containing  liquor.— Pipe-tap,  in  }nech.,  a  taper 
tap  made  in  any  one  of  the  nominal  sizes  suitable  for  tap- 
ping holes  or  fittings  for  receiving  the  screw-threaded 
ends  of  iron  pipes  such  as  are  used  in  the  arts  of  steam- 
fitting  and  plumbing.  These  sizes  are  arbitrarily  fixed, 
and  are  different  from  the  actual  sizes— the  nominal 
sizes  corresponding  with  the  internal  diameters  of  pipes, 
whereas  the  actual  sizes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  stan- 
dard externally  threaded  ends  of  the  pipes.  (See  also  iot- 
toming-tap.) 


tap 

tapi  (tap),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tapped,  ppr.  tapping. 
[<  ME.  tappen,  <  AS.  tieppan  =  MD.  D.  tappen 
=  MLG.  LG.  tappen  =  G.  zapfen  =  Icel.  Sw.  tap- 
pa  =  Dan.  tappe,  tap ;  from  the  noun :  see  tap^ 
n.  Hence  topsier,  etc.]  I.  tratis.  1.  To  draw 
the  tap  or  plug  from  (a  cask)  so  as  to  let  the 
liquor  flow  out ;  hence,  to  broach  or  pierce  (a 
cask) ;  in  general,  to  pierce  so  as  to  let  out  a  con- 
tained liquid. 

Waitwith  patience  till  thetumour becomes  troublesome, 
and  then  tap  it  with  a  lancet.  Sharpe,  Surgery. 

The  best  form  of  instrument  for  tapping  the  pleura  or 
peritoneal  cavity.  Qwafn,  Med.  Diet ,  p.  1091. 

Specifically- (a)  To  pierce  (a  cask)  for  the  pui-pose  of 
testing  or  using  the  liquor. 

To  taste  the  little  barrel  beyond  compare  that  he 's  go- 
ing to  lap.  T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  ii. 
(6)  To  make  an  incision  in  (a  tree  or  other  plant)  with  a 
view  to  take  some  part  of  the  sap :  as,  to  tap  the  truuk  of 
a  maple-tree  for  the  sap  for  makmg  maple  sugar. 

2.  To  cut  into,  penetrate,  or  reach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  stjmething  out:  as,  to  tap  tele- 
graph-wires for  the  purpose  of  taking  ofC  a  mes- 
sage. 

Several  branch  lines  leave  the  main  route  to  tap  collier- 
ies, which  abound  in  the  district. 

The  Engineer,  LXX.  328. 
Shoshong  .  .  .  would  speedily  become  the  center  of  con- 
verging trade-routes  2<^>^nd'  all  districts  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Congo  and  Zanzibar  districts. 

Quarterly  Bev.,  CLXIII.  169. 

3.  To  cause  to  run  out  by  broaching  a  vessel ; 
especially,  to  draw  for  the  first  time,  as  for  ex- 
amination, or  when  the  time  has  come  for  using 
the  contents. 

He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have  been  spill- 
ing my  blood.  Addison,  Whig-Examiner,  No.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  as  a  drawer  or  tapster. 

I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  tap. 
Shai.,  M.  W.  of  W., :.  3. 11. 
To  tap  the  admiral,  to  broach  surreptitiously  a  cask  of 
liquor:  from  the  story  that  when  a  certain  admiral's  body 
was  being  conveyed  to  England  in  spirits  the  sailors  tap- 
ped the  cask  containing  it,  and  drank  the  liquor.  [CoUoq.  ] 
tap2  (tap),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tapped,  ppr.  tapping. 
[<  ME.  tappen,  teppen,  <  OP.  tapper,  taper,  tap, 
rap,  strike,  <  MLG.  tappen,  tapen,  LG.  tappen  = 
G.  tappen,  grope,  fumble ;  cf .  Icel.  tapsa,  tsepta, 
tap ;  cf .  G.  tappe,  MHG.  tape,  foot,  paw ;  origin 
unknown.  Cf.  <jp2.]  I,  ft-asis.  1.  To  strike  light- 
ly with  something  small;  strike  with  a  very 
slight  blow;  pat. 

With  a  riding-whip 
Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy -boot. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 
He  walked  and  ta^ppecl  the  pavement  with  his  cane. 

BrowKing,  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary. 

2.  To  strike  lightly  with;  hit  some  object  a 
slight  blow  with. 

The  by-standers  began  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod, 
wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  fore- 
heads. ^  Irving,  Sketch-Book^  p.  61. 

3.  To  peck  or  hack  with  the  beak,  as  a  wood- 
pecker a  tree,  or  a  nuthatch  a  nut ;  break  into 
or  excavate  with  repeated  blows. — 4.  To  apply 
a  thickness  of  leather  upon,  as  a  previously  ex- 
isting sole  or  heel.    Compare  heel-tap. 

II.  intrans.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow;  pat;  rap. 
A  jolly  ghost,  that  shook 
The  curtains,  whined  in  lobbies,  tapt  at  doors. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  MalL 

tap2  (tap),  n.     [<  ME.  tappe,  tape;  <  tap^,  v.] 

1.  A  gentle  blow;  a  slight  blow,  as  with  the 
fingers  or  a  small  thing. 

Gif  I  the  telle  trwly,  quen  I  the  tape  haue, 
&  thou  me  smothely  hatz  smyten,  smartly. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  406. 

This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  my  lord :  tap  for  tap,  and 
so  part  fair.  Shak.,  2  Hen  IV.,  ii  1.  206. 

2.  pi.  Milit.,  a  signal  on  a  drum  or  trumpet, 
sounded  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tattoo, 
at  which  all  lights  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  must 
be  extinguished. — 3.  Apiece  of  leather  fastened 
upon  the  bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe  in  repairing 

or  renewing  the  sole  or  heel Tip  for  tap.   See 

tip'^. 

tap3  (tap),  n.  [Abbr.  ottap-houseov  tap-room.] 
A  tap-house  or  tap-room;  also,  the  room  in  a 
tavern  where  liquor  is  drawn  and  served  to 
guests. 

They  would  rush  out  into  the  hands  of  enterprise  and 
labor  like  the  other  sort  of  loafer  to  a  free  tap. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  57. 
tap*  (tap),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  topi. 

Oh  leeze  me  on  my  spinning-wheel,  .  .  . 
Prae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien. 

Bums,  Bess  and  her  Spinning- Wheel. 
Tap  Of  tow.  (a)  The  quantity  of  flax  that  is  made  up  into 
a  conical  form  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff. 
Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow! 

Bums,  The  Weai-y  Pund  o'  Tow. 


tap 

(S)  A  very  irritable  person ;  a  person  easily  inflamed,  like 
a  bundle  of  &ax. 

I  .  .  .  had  no  notion  that  he  was  such  a  tap  of  tow. 

Oalt,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  229.    (Jatmeson.) 

tap^  (tap),  n.  [Abbr.  of  tap-cinder.']  Same  as 
tap-cinder. 

Using  such  purple  ore  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  fettling 
in  conjunction  with  tap,  pottery  mine,  &c. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  493. 

tap6  (tap),  n.  [Hind,  tap,  heat,  fever,  <  Skt. 
tdpa,  heat.]    In  India,  a  malarial  fever. 

The  country,  my  entertainer  informed  me,  was  considered 

perfectly  sate,  unless  I  feared  the  tap,  the  bad  kind  of 

fever  which  Infests  all  the  country  at  the  base  of  the  hills. 

F.  M.  Crainford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  xii. 

tap''  (tap),  n.  [Abbr.  of  tapadera.J  Same  as 
tapadera. 

tapa  (ta'pa),  TO.  [Also  tappa;  Hawaiian,  Mar- 
quesas, etc.,  tapa.']  A  material  much  used  for 
mats,  han^ngs,  and  loin-girdles  by  the  natives 
of  the  Pacific  islands,  consisting  of  the  bark  of 
the  paper-mulberry,  Broussonetia  papyrifera. 
It  is  prepared  by  steeping,  and  aiterward  beating  with 
mallets,  the  width  being  thus  increased  and  the  length 
diminished;  two  strips  are  beaten  into  one  to  increase 
the  strength. 

Women  [in  the  Hawaiian  Islands]  wore  a  short  petticoat 
made  of  tapa,  .  .  .  which  reached  from  the  waist  to  the 
knee.  Erusyc.  Brit.,  XI.  629. 

tapa-cloth  (ta'pa-kl6th),  n.  Tapa  in  its  manu- 
factured state.  " 

tapacolo  (tap-a-ko'lo),  n.  [Chilian.]  A  Chil- 
ian rock-wren," P*erqptocfe«s  megapodius.  Also 
called  tualo  and  tapaculo.    Eneyc.  Brit.,  in.  743. 

tapadera  (tap-a-da'rS,),  n.  [Sp.,  a  cover,  lid, 
<  tapoir,  stop  up,  cover.]  A  heavy  leather 
housing  for  the  stirrup  of  the  Californian  sad- 
dle, designed  to  keep  the  foot  from  slipping 
forward,  and  also  as  a  protection  in  riding 
through  thick  and  thorny  underbrosh.  See  out 
under  stirrup. 
'  tapalpite  (ta-pal'pit),  n.  [<  Tapalpa  (see  def.) 
+  -ite^.]  A  rare  sulphotelluride  of  bismuth 
and  silver,  occurring  in  granular  massive  form 
of  a  steel-gray  color  in  the  Sierra  de  Tapalpa, 
State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

tap-bar  (tap'bar),  n.    See  tap-hole. 

tap-bolt  (tap'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  which  is  screwed 
into  the  material  which  it  holds,  instead  of  be- 
ing scoured  by  a  nut.     Also  tap-screw. 

tap-borer  (tap'bor'fer),  n.   A  hand-tool  for  bor- 


A,  B,  tap-boreis  with  auger.bits  a,  and  taper  reamine  cutters  $.  A 
and  C  have  auger-handle  at  c  socketed  at  i//  B,  besides  the  socket 
for  the  auger-handle  at  d,  has  a  shank  e  for  the  use  of  a  bit-stock ; 
C  has  a  gimlet-point  at/,  and  a  hollow  half-cone  cutter^,  with  sharp 
beveled  edges  at  h. 

ing  tapering  holes  in  casks,  etc.,  for  the  spigot 
or  the  bung. 

tap-cinder  (tap'sia'dfer),  n.  Slag  produced 
during  the  process  of  puddling,  it  is  a  silicate 
containing  a  large  amount  of  the  oxid  of  iron.  ."When 
roasted  it  is  called  tmUdog,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
lining  the  bottoms  of  puddling-f  urnaoes.  A  very  inferior 
quality  of  iron  (called  cinder-pig)  is  also  smelted  from  it. 
Also  called  tap. 

tape^  (tap),  n.  [<  ME.  tape,  tappe,  <  AS.  tseppe 
(pi.  txppan),  a  fillet,  tape;  with  omission  or  loss 
of  the  radical  consonant  retained  in  the  paral- 
lel forms  tsepped,  tapestry  (>  B.  tappet^),  and 
tseppet,  tippet  (>  B.  tippet),  <  L.  tapete,  cloth, 
tapestry,  carpet,  <  6r.  Twirrn  {rairriT-),  a  eamet, 
woolen  rug:  see  tappei^  and  ti^et,  both  dou- 
blets of  tape.]  It.  A  band  of  linen;  an  orna- 
mental fillet  or  piece. 

The  topeg  of  hir  white  voluper 
Were  of  the  same  suyte  of  hlr  color. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 56. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  of  linen  or  of  cotton,  white  or 
dyed  of  different  colors,  used  as  string  for  tying 
up  papers,  etc.,  or  sewed  to  articles  of  apparel, 
to  keep  them  in  position,  give  strength,  etc. 

Win  you  buy  any  tape, 
Or  lace  for  your  cape? 

SRfflft.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 322  (song). 

With  tepe-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ill  302. 

3.  A  narrow,  flexible  band  of  any  strong  fab- 
ric, rotating  on  pulleys,  which  presses  and 
guides  the  movement  of  sheets  in  a  print- 
ing-machine or  paper-folding  machine. — 4.  In 
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teleg.,  the  strip  of  paper  used  in  a  printing 
telegraph-instrument.— 5.  A  tape-hne;  a  tape- 
measure.— 6.  A  long  narrow  fillet  or  band  of 
metal  or  mineral:  as,  a  corundum  tape.— 7. 
Red  tape.  See  the  phrase  below.— 8.  A  tape- 
worm.—9.  Spirituous  or  fermented  dnnk. 
[Slang.] 

Every  night  cellar  will  furnish  you  with  Holland  tape 
[ginl  three  yards  a  penny.  ,  „    „i.  -o-  -o 

Conrwisseur  (1766),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  7S. 
Eed  tape,  (a)  Tape  dyed  red,  crimson,  or  pink,  much 
employed  in  public  and  private  business  for  tying  up 
papers.  Hence— (6)  The  transaction  of  pubhc  business 
as  if  it  consisted  essentially  in  the  malting,  mdorsing, 
taping,  and  flUng  of  papers  in  regular  routine;  excessive 
attention  to  formality  and  routine  without  regard  «>  the 
right  of  the  government  or  of  the  parties  concerned  to  a 
reasonably  speedy  conclusion  of  the  case. 

Of  tape  — red  tape— it  [the  Circumlocution  Office]  had 
used  enough  to  stretch  in  graceful  festoons  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  the  General  Post  Office.  .. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  u.  8. 

Tape  guipure.  See  guipure.— Ta,-pe  lace.  See  lace. 
tapei  (tap),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  taped,  ppr.  taping. 
[<  tape^,  n.]  1 .  To  furnish  with  tape  or  tapes ; 
attach  tape  to ;  tie  up  with  tape ;  in  ioohbinding, 
to  join  the  sections  of  (a  book)  by  bands  of 
tape. 

Every  scrap  of  paper  which  we  ever  wrote  our  thrifty 
parent  at  Castlewood  taped  and  docketed  and  put  away. 
Thackeray,  Vu:ginians,  Ixxxiv. 

2.  To  draw  out  as  tape;  extend. 

And  ye  sail  hae  a'  my  skill  and  knowledge  to  gar  the 
siller  gang  far — I'll  tape  it  out  weel. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xiL 

tape^  (tap),  n.  [A  var.  of  taupe,  talpe,  <  L. 
talpa,  a  mole.]  A  mole.  HallmieU.  [Prov. 
Bng.] 

tape-carrier  (tap'kar''''i-6r),  n.  A  tool-holder  m 
which  a  corundum-  or  emery-coated  tape  is 
carried  in  the  manner  of  a  frame-saw,  for  cut- 
ting or  filing.    E.  S.  Knight. 

tape-grass  (tap'gras),  n.  An  aquatic  plant, 
Vamsneria  spiralis. 

tapeinocephalic  (ta-pi'no-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a- 
lik),  a.  [X  tapeinoc'ephdUy  +  4c.]  In  cramiol., 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  having  a  low, 
flattened  skull.    -Also  written  tapinocephalic. 

The  skulls  thus  agree  with  the  ordinary  Bushman  skull 
in  most  respects,  being  microseme,  platyrhine,  iapeino- 
cephalie.  Jour.  Ardhrop.  Inst.,  XVI.  160. 

tapeinocephaly  (ta-pi-no-sef'a-li),  ».  [<  Gr. 
raireivds,  lying  low,  -r  KsfaA^,  head.]  The  con- 
dition of  having  a  flattened  cranial  vault. 

tape-line  (tap'lin),  n.  An  implement  for  mea- 
suring lengths,  commonly  a  long  piece  of  tape, 
but  now  often  a  specially  made  linen  ribbon 
with  wires  included  in  the  fabric  to  prevent 
stretching,  or  a  ribbon  of  thin  steel,  marked 
with  subdivisions  of  the  foot  or  meter.  This 
name  is  given  especially  to  the  larger  measures,  as  those 
from  20  to  60  feet  long,  usually  coiled  in  a  case  of  leather 
or  metal,  and  used  by  engineers,  builders,  and  surveyors. 

tape-measure  (tap'mezh"ur),  n.  A  piece  of 
tape  painted  and  varnished  and  marked  with 
subdivisions  of  the  foot  or  meter;  especially, 
such  a  piece  about  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a  half 
long,  in  use  by  tailors  and  dressmakers.  Com- 
pare tape-Une. 

tapen  (ta'pn),  a.  [<  tape^  +  -erfi.]  Made  of 
tape.     [Rare.] 

Then  his  soul  burst  its  desk,  and  his  heart  broke  its 
polysyllables  and  its  tapen  bonds,  and  the  man  of  office 
came  quickly  to  the  man  of  Ood. 

C.  Beade,  Never  too  Late,  xxv.    ^Davies.) 

tape-needle  (tap'ne"dl),  n.    Same  as  lodUn,  3. 

tapenert,  n.  [ME. ,  <  tape^  +  -n-er.  ]  A  weaver ; 
a  narrower;  one  who  regulates  the  width  of 
the  cloth.    English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Glossary. 

tape-primer  (tap'pri"m6r),  «.  A  form  of  pri- 
mer, now  obsolete,  for  fia-earms,  consisting  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  paper  or  other  flexible  mate- 
rial containing  at  short  and  regular  intervals 
small  charges  of  a  fulminating  composition, 
the  whole  coated  with  a  water-proof  composi- 
tion. It  required  a  special  form  of  lock,  with  a  chamber 
to  hold  the  tape,  and  mechanism  for  moving  the  fulmi- 
nating charges  forward  successively  to  the  nipple. 

taperl  (ta'pfer),  n.  [<  ME.  taper,  <  AS.  tapor, 
taper,  a  candle,  taper;  perhaps  <  Ir.  tapar  = 
W.  tampr,  a  taper,  torch ;  cf .  Skt.  V  tap,  bum.] 
A  candle,  especially  a  very  slender  candle ;  any 
device  for  giving  light  by  the  agency  of  a  wick 
coated  with  combustible  matter. 

Sermon  being  ended,  every  Person  present  had  a  large 
lighted  Taper  put  into  his  hand. 

MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  72. 
Thou  watchful  Taper,  by  whose  silent  Light 
I  lonely  pass  the  melancholly  Night. 

Congreiie,  To  a  Candle. 

taper^  (ta'per),  a.  [Prob.  first  in  comp. ;  <  «a- 
per\  a  candle;  so  called  from  the  converging 
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form  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  (or,  less  prob., 
from  the  converging  form  of  the  candle  itself). 
It  is  possible  that  the  noun  preceded  the  adj., 
and  that  taper''^,  n.,  is  merely  a  transfereed  use 
of  taper\  n.  The  AS.  *tseper,  in  comp.  tseper-«x 
=  loel.  tapar-ox,  an  ax,  is  not  related,  being  ult. 
of  Pers.  origin,  through  Scand.  <  Finn,  tamara, 
<  Buss,  toporii  =  Pol.  topor,  etc.,  =  OBulg.  to- 
poru  =  Hung,  topor  =  Armenian  tapar  =  Turk. 
teher,  <  Pers.  lobar,  an  ax,  a  hatchet.]  1.  Long 
and  becoming  slenderer  toward  the  point ;  be- 
coming small  toward  one  end. 

Half  a  leg  was  sorimply  seen ;  .  .  . 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean. 

Burm,  The  Vision,  i. 

Eosy  taper  fingers.  Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 
2.  Dimiaished;  reduced.     [Slang.] 

One  night  I  spent  over  12s.  in  the  St.  Helena  Gardens 
at  Rotherhithe,  and  that  sort  of  thing  soon  makes  money 
show  taper. 

Mayliew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  237. 

taper^  (ta'pto),  v.    [<  taper^,  a.]    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  become  taper;  become  ^aduaUjr  slen- 
derer ;  grow  less  in  diameter ;  diminish  in  one 
direction. 

Her  tapering  hand  and  rounded  wrist 
Had  facile  power  to  form  a  flst. 

WhitUer,  Snow-Bound. 

2.  To  diminish;  grow  gradually  less. 

Those  who  seek  to  thrive  merely  by  falsehood  and  cun- 
ning taper  down  at  last  to  nothing. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  270. 

3.  To  spring  up  in  or  as  in  a  tall,  tapering  form. 
[Bare.] 

Sh-  George  Vllliers,  the  new  Favourite,  tapers  up  apace, 
and  grows  strong  at  Court.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  2. 

To  taper  off.  (a)  To  taper ;  become  gradually  less,  (b) 
To  stop  slowly  or  by  degrees ;  cease  gradually. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  taper;  make  gradually 
smaller,  especially  in  diameter ;  cause  to  dimin- 
ish toward  a  point. 


Her  taper'd  fingers  too  with  rings  are  grac'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x. 
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The  line  is  a  water-proof  silk  tapered  with  a  delicate 
gut  leader  ten  or  eleven  feet  long. 

Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  164. 
Tapered  rope.  See  rope^. 
taper^  (ta'per),  n.  [<  taper^,  v.]  Tapering  form ; 
gradual  diminution  of  thickness  in  an  elongated 
object;  that  which  possesses  a  tapering  form: 
as,  the  taper  of  a  spire. 

It  [a  feeder  for  irrigation]  should  taper  gradually  to  the 
extremity,  which  should  be  1  foot  in  width.  The  taper 
retards  the  motion  of  the  water.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  866. 

taper-candlestick  (ta'p6r-kan"dl-stik),  n.  In 
her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  pricket  candle- 
stick of  any  shape. 

tapered  (ta'pferd),  a.  [<  taper^  +  -ed^.]  Lighted 
with  tapers.     [Rare.] 

The  taper'd  choir,  at  the  late  hour  of  prayer. 
Oft  let  me  tread. 

T.  Warton,  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

taper-fuse  (ta'per-fiiz),  n.  A  long,  flexible  fuse, 
in  the  form  of  a  ribbon,  charged  with  a  rapid- 
burning  composition. 

taperingly  (ta'per-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  tapering 
manner. 

taperness  (ta'pfer-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
taper. 

A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty,  dependent  on 
its  taperness  and  foliage.  Slienstcme,  Taste. 

Fold 
A  rose  leaf  round  thy  finger's  taperness. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

taper-pointed  (ta'per-poin'''ted),  a.  In  lot., 
acuminate. 

taper-stand  (ta'pfer-stand),  n.  A  pricket  can- 
dlestick, especially  one  used  for  the  altar  of 
a  church.    See  cut  unAer  pricket. 

taper-vise  (ta'p&r-vis),  n.  A  vise  with  cheeks 
adapted  for  grasping  objects  of  which  the  sides 
are  not  parallel.    B.  H.  Knight. 

taperwise  .(ta'p6r-wiz),  adv.  In  a  tapering 
form;  taperingly. 

It  [the  box-tree]  groweth  tapervnse,  sharpe  and  pointed 
in  the  top.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  16. 

Tapes  (ta'pez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rdmig,  a  carpet, 
rug:  see  tappefi^.]  A  large  genus  of  marine 
bivalve  moUusks  of  the  family  Veneridse,  some 
of  which  are  edible  and  known  a,s  pullets. 

tapesium  (ta-pe'si-um),  n. ;  pi.  tapesia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  ML.  tapesium,  tapestry,  carpet:  see 
tapis,  n.]  In  hot.,  a  carpet  or  layer  of  myce- 
lium on  which  the  receptacle  is  seated.  Phil- 
lips, British  Discomyoetesj  Glossary. 

tapestried  (tap'es-trid),  a.  [<  tapestry  +  -ed^.] 
1.  Woven  or  embroidered  in  the  manner  of 
tapestry. 
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Bemnants  of  tapestried  hiingingB,  window-curtainB,  and 
Bbreds  of  pictaies,  with  which  he  had  bedizened  his  tat- 
ters. Seott,  Waverley,  Ixiii. 

2.  Hung  or  covered  witli  tapestry, 

In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapeetried  wall. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L,  vl.  23. 

tapestry  (tap'es-tri),  n, ;  pi.  tapestries  (-triz). 
[Formerly  also  tapistry,  tapstrye;  with  excres- 
cent *,  for  earlier  tapisserie,  tapysserye,  <  MB. 
tapecery,  tapecerye,  *tapiserie  =  Sp.  tapeoeria  = 
Pg.  tapegaria,  tapigaria  =  It.  tappezzeria  (ML. 
tapiceria),  <  OP.  tapisserie,  tapestry,  hangings, 

<  tapisser,  furnish  with  tapestry :  see  tapis,  w.j 
A  fabric  resembling  textile  fabrics  in  that  it 
consists  of  a  warp  upon  which  colored  threads 
of  wool,  silk,  gold,  or  silver  are  fixed  to  pro- 
duce a  pattern,  but  dififering  from  it  in  the  fact 
that  these  threads  are  not  thrown  with  the  shut- 
tle, but  are  put  in  one  by  one  with  a  needle. 
Pieces  of  tapestry  have  generally  been  employed  for  cover- 
ing the  walls  of  apartments,  for  which  purpose  they  were 
used  in  the  later  middle  ages  and  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  afterward  tor  covering  furniture,  as  the  seats 
and  backs  of  sofas  and  arm-chairs.    See  cut  under  screen. 

In  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats. 

Sliak.,  C.  of  E.,  Iv.  1. 104. 
Aubusson  tapestry,  (a)  Tapestir  made  at  the  former 
royal  factory  at  Aubusson,  In  the  department  of  Creuse, 
Fnince.  The  factory  was  reorganized  in  the  reign  of 
liouis  Xiy.  (A)  Tapestry  now  made  in  the  city  of  Au- 
busson for  wall-hangings  and  curtains.  The  greater  part 
of  the  modern  tapestiy  offered  for  sale  in  Fa&  is  attrib- 
uted to  this  make.  Some  of  it  is^of  great  beauty;  but  in 
general  old  designs  are  copied,  or  modified  to  suit  the  size 
of  rooms  for  which  the  hangings  are  ordered. — Bayeux 
tapestry,  a  piece  of  needlework,  231  feet  long  and  20 
inches  wide,  preserved  in  the  hfttel  de  Tille  of  Bayeux 
in  Normandy.  It  represents  the  invasion  of  England  by 
William  of  Normandy,  with  the  previous  incidents  leading 
to  the  conquest,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  work. 
— Cluny  tapestry,  a  strong  thick  cloth,  made  of  wool  and 
silk,  especially  for  hangings  and  curtains,  of  which  the 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  England  about  1875 : 
the  designs  are  often  ecclesiastical  in  character. — Gobe- 
lin tapestry,  (a)  A  class  of  rich  French  tapestries  bear- 
ing complicated  and  often  pictorial  designs  in  brilliant 
and  permanent  colors,  produced  at  the  national  establish- 
ment of  the  Oobelins,  Paris.  (6)  By  abuse  of  the  name,  a 
printed  worsted  cloth  for  covering  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  in 
imitation  of  tapestry.  Seepo&e2t».—Needle-woTeii  tap- 
estry. See  needle-woven.— TXexdliy  tapestry,  a  modern 
tapestry  made  on  the  Jacquard  loom,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Oobelins.— Russian  tapestry.  See  Rus^n,— 
Sa7onnerle  tapestries,  Savonnerie  carpets,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ancient  factory  of  La  Savonnerie,  established 
at  Paris  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  afterward 
united  with  the  Gobelins  factory. — Tapestry  Brussels 
carpet,  Brussels  carpet  woven  with  a  common  loom  and 
printed  in  the  wMp.— Tapestry  carpet,  a  kind  of  two- 
ply  carpet  of  which  the  warp  or  weft  is  printed  before 
weaving  so  as  to  form  a  figure  in  the  fabric.  It  has  along 
warp,  is  often  dyed  of  many  colors  and  embroidered  with 
threads  of  gold  or  silver,  and  is  used  tor  hangings  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  tapestry. — Tapestry  velvet  or  patent 
velvet  carpet,  tapestry  Brussels  cut  like  Wilton.— Tap- 
estry weaver,  one  of  certain  rectigrade  spiders  of  the 
group  TuMda. 

tapestry  (tap'es-tri),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tapes- 
tried,-p^n.  tapestrying.  [FoimeTlj  also  tapistry  ; 

<  tapestry,  ».]  1.  To  adorn  with  tapestry. — 
2.  To  adorn  with  hangings  or  with  any  pendent 
covering. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  lodgings,  ta^pistry'd  with  in- 
comparable arras.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  8, 16il. 

The  Trosachs  wound,  as  now,  between  gigantic  walls  of 
rock  tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  roses. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

tapestry-cloth  (tap'es-tri-kl6th),  n.  A  corded 
linen  cloth  prepared  for  tapestry-painting. 

tapestry-moth  (tap'es-tri-mdth),  n.  The  com- 
mon clothes-moth,  linea  tapetzeUa,  occurring 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  or  a  similar  spe- 
cies, as  T.  flavifrontella.  See  out  under  clothes- 
moth. 

tapestry-painting  (tap'es-tri-pa,n"ting),  n. 
Painting  on  linen  in  imitation  of  tapestry.  The 
linen  so  painted  and  put  together  in  large 
pieces  is  used  for  wall-hangings. 

tapestry-stitch  (tap'es-tri-stieh),  «.  Same  as 
goielin  stitch  (wnich  see,  imder  gobelin). 

tapetf,  n.  and  v.    See  tappet^. 

tapetal  (tap'f-tal),  a.  [<  tapet(,um)  +  -al."]  In 
hot,  of  or  pettaSning  to  the  tapetum.— Tapetal 
cell,  in  hot,  an  individual  cell  of  uie  tapetum.  Also 
called  marMe-ceB. 

tapete  (ta-pe'te),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tapete,  a  carpet, 
rug:  see- tappet^.']    In  bot.,  same  as  tapetum. 

tapeti  (tap'e-ti),  n,.  [Braz.]  The  Brazilian 
hare,  Lepiis  brasiliensis,  the  only  South  Ameri- 
can representative  of  its  tribe.  It  is  a  small 
species,  resembling  the  common  wood-rabbit 
or  molly-eottontail  of  the  United  States.  See 
cut  in  next  column. 

tapetless  (tap'et-les),  a.    [Appar.  <  tap,  Se. 

form  of  top,  nead,  +  dim.  -et  +  -less.    But  it 
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Tapeti  {Lepits  brasiliensts). 

may  be  an  irreg.  form  <  tapet,  prop,  tappit, 
Sc.  form  of  topped,  headed,  +  -less.']  Foolish  f 
heedless.     [Scotch.] 

The  tapettess  ramteezl'd  hizzle, 
She's  saft  at  best,  and  somethmg  lazy. 

BumSf  Second  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

tapetum (ta^e'tum),»i.;  pi.  topeto(-ta).    [NL., 
<  L.  tapete]  ML.  tapetum,  <  Gr.  r&nriQ  '{ranriT-),  a 
carpet,  rug :  see  toppe*!.]     1 .  In  hot.,  the  cell  or 
layer  of  cells  which  is  immediately  outside  an 
archesporium.    It  is  disorganized  and  absorbed 
as  the  spores  develop  and  mature.    Also  tapete. 
— 2.  The  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina;  the 
tapetum  nigrum. —  3.  The  fibers  from  the  cor- 
pus eaUosum  forming  a  layer  lining  the  roof  of 
•  the  middle  and  posterior  oomua  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.— Tapetum  lucidmn,  the  bright-colored 
light-reflecting  membrane  between  the  retina  and  the  scle- 
rotic coat  of  the  eyeball:  a  modified  choroid. — Tapetum 
nigrum,  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina.    See  det.  2. 
tape-work  (tap'wSrk),  n.  Akind  of  ornamental 
work  consisting  of  knots,  rosettes,  etc.,  made 
of  tape,  and  connected  together  by  braid  or 
cord,  arranged  in  varied  patterns  and  sewed 
strongly  into   a  continuous  texture,  or  else 
worked  with  the  crochet-needle  to  form  a  back- 
ground to  the  figures  made  by  the  tape. 
tapeworm  (tap%6rm),  n.     An  entozoio  para- 
sitic worm,  of  flattened  or  tape-like  form  and 
indeterminate  length,  consisting  of  many  sep- 
arable joints,  found  in  the  adtdt  state  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal   of   most 
vertebrated         animals. 
Such  worms   belong   to   the 
order   Cestoidea   or  Temiada, 
family  Teeniidse,  and  several 
different  genera,  especially  T^E- 
nia,  the  true  tapeworms,  and 
BothriocephaZus,      the     broad 
tapes.    The  so-called  "head" 
of  a  tapeworm,  small  and  incon- 
spicuous in   comparison  with 
the  great  length  to  which  the 
body  may  attain,  is  the  whole 
of  the  real  worm,  all  the  rest  of 
the  joints  being  merely  succes- 
sive generative   buds,  which 
contain  the  matured  sexual  ele- 
ments,   and    are    technically 
called  proglottides.     They  are 
continually  budded   off   from 
the  head,  the  oldest  joint  being 
the  one  furthest  from  the  head  ; 
and  any  number  of  them  may 
be  broken   off   and   expelled 
from  the  body  withoutstopping 
their    continual    gemmation. 
This  is  why  no  tapeworm  can 
be  eradicated  unless  the  head 
is    expelled    from   the    host. 
The  chain  of  links  or  joints  is 
the  strobila ;  it  may  consist  of 
several    hundred    generative 
buds,  and  grow  to  be  several 
yards  long.    These  formidable  parasites  are  parenchym- 
atous, having  no  mouth  nor  alimentary  canal,  and  live 
by  absorbing  nourishment  from  that  intended  to  nourish 
the  host,  so  that  persons  thus  parasitized  may  suffer  from 
defective  nutrition  while  acquiring  a  ravenous  appetite. 
The  head  of  the  tape  is  provided  with  hooks  or  suckers, 
or  both,  for  adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  host. 
The  ova,  matured  in  every  one  of  the  joints,  do  not  com- 
plete their  development  in  the  animal  in  which  the  adult 
exists.    They  require  to  be  swallowed  by  some  other  ver- 
tebrate, the  ripe  proglottides  being  expelled  from  the 
bowel  of  the  host  with  all  their  contained  ova  fertilized. 
The  segments  or  proglottides  decompose  and  liberate  the 
ova,  which  are  covered  with  a  capsule.    After  being  swal- 
lowed the  capsule  bursts,  and  an  embryo,  called  a,prosoolex, 
is  liberated.    This  embryo,  by  means  of  spines,  perforates 
the  tissues  of  some  contiguous  organ,  or  of  a  blood-vessel, 
in  the  latter  case  being  carried  by  the  blood  to  some  solid 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  liver  or  brain,  where  it  sniTounds 
itself  with  a  cyst  and  develops  a  vesicle  containing  a  fluid. 
It  is  now  called  a  scolex  or  hydatid,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  cystic  worm.    The  scolex  is  incapable  of 
further  development  till  swallowed  and  received  a  second 
time  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  vertebrate.    Here  it 
becomes  the  head  of  the  true  tapeworm  (see  tmdorhead), 
from  which  proglottides  are  developed  posteriorly  by  gem- 
mation, and  the  adult  animal  with  which  the  cycle  began 
is  thus  reached.    (See  cut  under  tsema.)   At  least  eight 
tapeworms,  mostly  of  the  genus  Tsenia,  are  found  in  man. 
The  pork  tape  is  T.  solium,  which  iu  its  cystic  form  (the  so- 
called  Cysticercus  ceUvlosse)  in  the  pig  produces  th  e  disease 
meades  (see  measles,  2);  it  is  acquired  by  those  who  eat 


Broad  Tapewonn  ^Bothri- 
ocephalus  latus),  in  several 
sections,  with  intervening 
joints  omitted.  T,  head ;  2, 
other  end;  a,  several  seg- 
ments, enlarged ;  h,  head,  en- 
larged. 
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measly  pork,  or  raw  sausages  made  with  such  pork.  The 
beef -tape  is  T.  mediocanellata.  The  Egyptian  or  dwarf  tape 
is  T.  nana;  others  are  the  elliptic-jointed,  T.  elliptica;  the 
crested,  T.  lophosoma;  the  spotted,  T.  Jlavopuneta.  A  dog- 
tape  is  T.  serrata;  its  larva,  called  Cysticerevs pisiformis, 
is  the  pea-measle  of  the  rabbit.  Another  dog-tape  is  T. 
ccenurus,  whose  larva  is  the  cystic  worm  (ficenurus  cerebra- 
lis)  of  the  sheep's  brain,  producing  the  gid  or  staggers.  A 
third  dog-tape  is  T.  eehinococeus,  whose  larva,  known  as 
EcJdnwcoccus  veterinarum,  is  a  common  hydatid  sometimes 
found  in  man.  T.  margvnata  of  the  dog  is  the  tapeworm 
from  the  slender  hydatid  Cystieereus  tenuieollis  of  the 
sheep.  A  cysticercus  of  the  mouse  becomes  Tania  cras- 
sicollis  in  the  cat.  Certain  cysticerci  of  moles  become  in 
the  fox  Tsemia  tenuieollis  and  T.  eraseic^as.  The  broad 
tapeworm  of  man  is  Bothrwcepludus  lotus,  also  called  Swiss 
tapeworm,  and  another  human  parasite  of  this  genus  is  B. 
cordatus.  Tapes  are  also  called  ribbonnworms.  See  cut 
under  Cestoidea,  also  caermrus,  cysticercus,  echinococcvs, 
hydoMs,  proglottis,  sedlesc,  deutoscolm,  strobua. 

tapeworm-plant  (tap 'w6rm -plant),  n.  The 
cusso,  Bra/yera  (Sagenia)  amthelmintica. 

tap-hole  (tap'hol),  n.  In  metal.:  (as)  A  vertical 
slot  cut  through  the  dam  and  dam-plate  of  a 
blast-furnace.  Through  it  the  metal  is  tapped.  Dur- 
ing the  working  of  the  furnace  the  tap-hole  is  kept  closed 
with  a  stopping  of  clay,  which  is  removed  by  a.pointed 
bar  when  the  molten  metal  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off.    (Jy) 

In  the  puddling-fumaoe,  a  small  hole  through 
which  the  slag,  technically  termed  tap-cinder, 
is  let  out^  and  which  during  the  process  of 
puddling  is  stopped  with  sand.  See  diagram 
under  puddling^wrnace.  (c)  In  a  cementa- 
tion-furnace, a  small  hole  in  one  end  of  each 
pot,  opposite  to  which  is  a  hole  in  the  furnace- 
wall,  used  for  the  insertion  of  "trial"  or  "tap" 
bars,  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  for  ready 
withdrawal  and  inspection  during  the  cemen- 
tation process.  Also  called  tesUng-hole.  (d)  In 
general,  any  small  hole  in  a  furnace  through 
which  metal  or  slag,  or  both,  are  drawn  at  any 
stage  in  the  process.  Also  tapping-hole. 
tap-house  (tap'hons),  n.  A  drinking-house ;  a 
tavern.     [Rare.] 

For  mine  own  part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a 
tap-?u)use  but  I  am  drawn  in.     Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1.  219. 

Taphozous  (taf-o-zo'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rdipog, 
grave,  tomb,  +  ^a6g,  living  (cf.  C^ov,  animal),  < 
Xw,  Uve.]  A  genus  of  embaUonurine  bats,  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  They  have  deciduous  upper  incisors,  only  four 
lower  incisors,  cartilaginous  premaxillary  bones,  and,  in 
the  males,  usually  a  glandular  sac  under  the  chin,  which 
is  sometimes  present  in  both  sexes,  as  in  T.  longimanus, 
or  wanting  in  both,-as  in  T.'Tnela/nopogon.  There  are  near- 
ly a  dozen  species,  of  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Austra^ 
lian  regions,  some  of  which  are  often  detached  to  form  the 
genus  TapJwnycteris. 

taphrenchyma  (taf-reng'ki-ma),  n.  [<  Gr. 
TUijipoQ,  pit,  +  iyxyf^t  an  infusion.]  Same  as 
both/renehyma. 

Ta;phrina  (taf-ri'na),«.  [NL.  (Fries,  1815), <  Gr. 
Tcujipos,  pit.]  A  genus  of  parasitic  discomyce- 
tous  fungi,  having  terete  or  club-shaped  eight- 
or  many-spored  asci  arising  from  the  mycelium, 
which  ranufies  between  the  epidermal  cells  and 
the  cuticle  of  the  host  plant.  About  20  species  are 
known,  of  which  number  T.  deformans  causes  the  "curl" 
of  peach-leaves,  and  T.  Pruni  the  disease  of  plums  known 
as  "plum-pockets."    See  curl. 

tapiacat,  n.    Same  as  tapioca. 

tapicert, ».    See  tapiser. 

tapinaget,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  (and  F.  dial.)  tapi- 
nage,  skulking,  <  tapir,  hide,  skulk:  see  tap- 
nsh."]  The  act  of  lurking;  skulking  about; 
iding;  keeping  from  sight. 

This  newe  tapinage 
Of  lollardie  goth  aboute 
To  sette  Cristes  feith  in  doube. 

Chiwer,  C!onf.  Amant.,  II.  187. 
At  the  last  they  devysed 
That  they  wolde  gon  in  tapinage. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 7361. 
tapioca  (tap-i-o'ka),  n.  [Formerly  also  some- 
times tapiaca;  ='F.  tapioca,  tapioka,  <  Sp.  Pg. 
tapioca;  <  Braz.  (Tupi-Guarani)  tipioca,  the 
juice  which  issues  from  the  root  of  the  manioc 
(cassava)  when  pressed.]  A  farinaceous  sub- 
stance prepared  from  cassava  by  drying  it 
while  moist  upon  hot  plates.  By  this  treatment 
the  starch-grains  swell,  many  of  them  burst,  and  the 
whole  agglomerates  ift  small  irregular  masses  or  lumps. 
In  boiling  water  it  swells  up  and  forms  a  viscous  jelly-like 
mass.  Tapioca  forms  a  nutritious  and  delicate  food  suited 
to  invalids.  Tapioca-meal,  or  Brazilian  arrowroot,  is  the 
same  substance  dried  without  heating.  See  cassava  (with 
cut). 

tapiolite  (tap'i-o-lit),  n.  [Said  to  be  named 
from  a  Finnish  divinity.]  A  tantalate  of  iron, 
probably  having  the  same  composition  as  tanta- 
Hte,  but  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals.  It  is 
known  from  the  parish  of  Tammela,  Finland, 
only. 

tapir  (ta'pfer),  n.  [=  F.  tapir  =  It.  tapwo,  <  Sp. 
tapiro  (NL.  Tapirus),  <  Braz.  (Tupi)  tapyra,  a 
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tapir.  When  European  cattle  were  introduced 
into  Brazil,  the  Indians  called  them  also  tapy- 
ra,  and  the  tapir  was  then  called  distinctively 
tapyra-ete  ('true  tapir'),  the  name  now  used  by 
the  Tupi-speaking  tribes  (>  Pg.  tapirete,  Sp. 
(obs.)  tapyrete,  tapir).  In  Brazil  the  tapir  is 
usually  called  anta.'\  A  hoofed  mammal  of  the 
family  Tapiridse.  They  somewhat  resemble  swme,  but 
belong  to  a  different  suborder,  and  are  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  rhinoceroses.  The  body  Is  stout  and  clumsy,  with 
thick  legs,  ending  in  four  smaU  hoofs  on  the  fore  feet  and 
three  on  the  hind.  The  head  is  peculiarly  shaped,  with  a 
long  and  very  flexible  snout  or  a  short  probosuis,  and  a 
high  crest  or  poll.  The  body  is  scantily  clothed  or  nearly 
naked ;  the  hide  is  used  for  leather,  and  the  flesh  for  food. 
'Th&  common  American  tapir,  to  which  the  name  specially 


American  Tapir  (Xopirus  americanus). 

applies,  is  Taurus  americanus,  about  4  feet  long,  entirely 
oi  a  blackish  color  when  adult.  Other  species  of  America 
belong  to  the  genus  £2a«»u>;natAu«;  they  are  £>.  iairdiand 
a.  dowi  of  Central  America.   The  Malay  tapir,  Tapina  (or 


Malay  Tapir  {Tafiirus  malayantts). 

Shinochcenui)  malayanus,  is  larger,  with  a  longer  probos- 
cis, no  mane  or  crest,  and  the  body  with  a  great  white 
area.  See  also  cuts  under  PerisBodtictyla  and  Tapiridx. — 
Bhort-nosed  tapir,  a  misnomer  of  the  capibara. 

tapiranga  (tap-i-rang'ga),  n.  [Braz.]  A  tan- 
ager,  Bhamphocelus  orasiUerms. 

Tapiridse  (ta-pir'i-de),  n.^l.  [NL.,  <  Tapiriis  + 
-iasB.']  A  family  of  lophiodontoid  perissodac- 
tyl  ungulate  mammals,  having  four  front  toes 
and  three  hind  toes,  and  the  snout  produced 
into  a  short  proboscis ;  the  tapirs.  They  are  a 
lingering  remnant  of  once  numerous  and  diversifledforms. 


Skull  of  Elmmn/iniitlms  bairdt,  staowinsr  >".  ossiBed  nasal  sephim ; 
jm,  superior  maxillary ; /m,  ptemaxiilaiy ;  w,  mandible;  tf,  tem- 
poral fossa ;  oc,  occipital ;  f.  coronoid  process. 

Their  nearest  relatives  are  the  extinct  LopModontidXt  and 
among  living  forms  the  rhinoceroses  (not  the  swine,  with 
which  tapirs  are  popularly  associated).  ITie  species  are 
very  few,  thongh  widely  dispersed  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  genera  are  only  3  —  Tapina,  the  scarcely  dilf erent 
Rkinocharm,  and  the  well-marked  ElamiogruUhiis,  pecu- 
liar in  the  ossified  nasal  septum  and  some  other  cranial 
characters.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  American,  and 
the  other  is  Malayan.  See  also  cuts  under  tapir  and  Pe- 
rismdaclyla. 

Tapirodon  (ta-pir'o-don),  n.  [NL. :  see  tapiro- 
dont.']  A  genus  of  extinct  mammals,  resem- 
bling the  living  tapirs  in  the  form  of  the  teeth, 
with  a  species  from  the  Eed  Crag. 
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tapirodont  (ta-pir'6-dont),  a.  [<  Tapi/rus  +  Gr. 
odoirf  (fiiovT-)  =B.  tooth.']  In  odontog.,  noting  a 
form  of  dentition  like  that  of  the  tapirs  and  al- 
lied mammals. 

tapiroid  (tap'i-roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  tapir  +  -ma.] 

1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tapirs;  resembling 
or  characteristic  of  a  tapir :  as,  the  tapiroid  sec- 
tion or  series  of  perissodactyl  ungulates  (those 
which  have  the  lower  molars  bilophodont,  their 
crowns  being  disposed  in  transverse  ridges,  as 
in  the  tapirs),  including  the  families  LopMo- 
dontidsB  and  Tapiridse. 

II.  n.  A  hoofed  mammal  resembling  or  re- 
lated to  the  tapirs.  The  tapiroids  are  all  extinct,  and 
most  of  them  belong  not  to  the  Tapiridse  proper,  but  to 
the  LopModtmtidie.  See  out  under  Lophiodon. 
TapirotherilllU  (tap"i-r6-the'ri-um),  «.  [NL. 
(De  Blainville,  1817),  <  tapi/rus,  tapir,  +  Gr.  Bri- 
piav,  wild  beast.]  A  genus  of  fossil  Eocene  tapi- 
roids, of  the  family  Lophiodontidse.  As  originally 
instituted  the  genus  was  a  synonym  of  Lophiodon  of  Cu- 
vier.  It  has  since  been  used  in  a  different  sense,  as  by 
Lartet. 

Tapirus(tap'i-rus),«.  [NL.,<  topM-,q.v.]  Age- 
nus  of  tapirs,  formerly  including  all  the  Tapiri- 
dse, now  restricted  to  the  common  American 
tapir,  in  which  the  nasal  septum  is  not  ossified. 
See  out  under  tapir. 

tapis  (tap'is  or  ta-pe'),  »•  [In  mod.  use  as 
mere  F. ;  in  earlier  use  as  in  the  verb;  <  OP. 
tapis,  tapie,  F.  tapis,  tapestry,  hangings,  carpet, 
=  Pr.  tapii,  tapi  =  Sp.  Pg.  tapie,  <  ML.  tapeUvm,  ■ 
tapecium,  also  tapeci/us,  tapecia,  tapezia,  etc.,  fig- 
ured cloth,  tapestry,  carpet,  rug,  pall,  etc.,  <  Gr. 
TairiiTun>,  dim.  of  tciittk  (tuivjit-),  figured  cloth, 
tapestry,  etc. :  see  tappet^.  Hence  topis, «».,  and 
tapistry,  now  tapestry.]  Woolen  material  used 
for  floor-cloths  and  hangings,  as  carpeting, rugs, 
and  tapestry.  Hence,  since  such  material  was  used 
for  table-cloths,  to  be  upon  the  tapis  is  to  be  on  the  table, 
or  under  consideration. 

The  House  of  Lords  sate  till  past  five  at  night.  Lord 
Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  went  away,  and  gave  no 
votes  in  the  matter  which  was  upon  th£  tapis. 

Clarendon,  Diary,  May  2, 1690. 
When  anything  was  supposed  to  be  upon  the  tapis  worth 
knowing  or  listening  to,  'twas  the  rule  to  leave  the  door 
not  absolutely  shut^  but  somewhat  ajar. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  6. 

TaplB  de  verdure.    Same  as  verdure. 
tapist  (tap'is),  V.  t.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  tapess; 
<  P.  tapisser,  furnish  with  tapestry,  <  tapis,  tap- 
estry: see  tapis,  n.]     1.  To  cover  with  orna- 
mental figures  as  in  tapestry ;  embroider. 

The  windowes  beautified  with  greene  gnishins,  wrought 
and  tapissed  with  floures  of  all  colours. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  i. 

2.  To  carpet;  hang  with  tapestry;  upholster. 
The  place  where  the  assembly  is  is  richly  tapeased  and 

hanged.  Sir  T.  Smith,  quoted  in  Stubbs's  Const.  Uist.,  §  443. 

tapiserf  (tap'is-6r),  n.  [ME.,  also  tapieer,  tape- 
cer,  tapesere,  <  OF.  tapissier  =  Sp.  tapicero  = 
Pg.  tapicmro  =  It.  tappesziere,  <  ML.  tapetiarius 
(also  tapicervus,  after  Rom.),  one  who  makes  or 
has  charge  of  tapestry,  carpets,  etc.,  <  tapetium, 
tapestry,  carpet,  etc.:  see  tapis,  tappet^.]  A 
maker  of  carpets  or  of  tapestry. 

A  webbe,  a  dyere,  and  a  tapieer. 

Clumcer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  362. 

tapisht,  V.    See  tappish. 

tapist  (ta'pist),  n.    [<  topei  -I-  -ist.]    One  who 
deals  in  or  uses  tape;  specifically  and  collo- 
quially, one  given  to  red-tapery ;  a  strict  ob- 
server of  official  formalities.     [Kare.] 
tapistryt,  »•  and  v.    See  tapestry. 
tapitt,  tapitet,  n.  and  V.    Same  as  tappet^. 
Tapitplse(tap-i-te'le),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  L.  tap{ete), 
carpe"t,  -I-  tela,  web.]    A  division  of  spiders. 
Wal-ckettaer. 

tapitert,  »■  [MS.;  ct.tapiser.]  Same  as  top- 
iser. 

In  2  Eic.  IIL,  1485,  "it  was  determyned  that  the  Tapi- 
ters,  Cardemakers,  and  lynwevers  of  this  Citie  be  togeder 
annexid  to  the  bringing  furth  of  the  padgeantes  of  the 
TapUer  craft  and  Card-maker." 

York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxvii.,  note. 
taplash  (tap'lash),  n.     [<  tap^  +  lash^.]    Poor 
or  stale  malt  liquor,  the  refuse  of  the  tap. 

Drinking  college  tap-lash  .  .  .  will  let  them  have  no 
more  learning  than  they  size,  nor  a  drop  of  wit  more  than 
the  buUer  sets  on  their  heads. 

Mandolph,  Aristippus  (Works,  ed.  Hazlitti  1876,  p.  14). 
The  taplash  of  strong  ale  and  wine. 
Which  from  his  slav'ring  chaps  doth  oft  decline 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630),  HI.  B.    (HalliweU.) 


tap-pickle 

tapoa,  «.    The  sooty  phalanger. 
tapotement  (ta-pot'ment),  n.    [<  P.  tapotement, 

<  tapoter,  ta,p:  see  tapK]  In  me<2., percussion, 
especially  as  a  part  of  treatment  by  massage. 

It  is  best  carried  out  by  slappings  (tapotemmt)  done 
with  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers,  or,  better  still, 
with  the  half-closed  fist.  Tapotement  acts  pilnclpally  on 
the  intestin^  walls,  to  which  it  imparts  tone. 

Lancet,  1889, 1.  422. 

tappa,  n.    See  tapa. 

tappet,  ».    An  early  English  spelling  of  tapi. 

tappen  (tap'en),  n.  A  substance  found  in  the 
intestine  of  the  bear  during  hibernation,  prob- 
ably feces  modified  by  long  retention. 

tapper^t  (tap'6r),  n.    [<  ME.  *tappere,  tseppare, 

<  AS.  tseppere  (=  OFries.  tapper  =  D.  tapper  = 
MLG.  tapper,  tepper  =  G.  eapfer  =  Icel.  tappr), 
an  innkeeper,  tapster,  <  tseppam,  tap:  see  tapi. 
Of.  tapster.]  One  who  taps  or  draws  liquor;  a 
tapster ;  specifically,  an  innkeeper.  Salliwell. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 

tapper^  (tap'6r),  m.  [<  *ap2 -f -ej-i.]  One  who 
or  that  wmeh  taps  or  strikes.  Specifically— (a) 
A  woodtapper ;  a  woodpecker,    (ft)  A  telegraph-key. 

tapperer(tap'6r-6r),M.  [(.tapper^ +  -eri.]  Same 
as  tapper^  (a).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tappesteret,  n.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  tap- 
ster. 

tappet^t  (tap'et),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  tapet; 

<  ME.  tapet,  tapett,  tapyt,  tapite,  <  AS.  tsepped, 
tapestry  (cf.  tseppet,  tippet,  >  E.  Mppet),  =  MD. 
tapeet,  tapyt,  D.  tapijt,  carpet,  =  MIm.  tappet, 
teppet,  carpet,  tapestry-,  =  OHG.  MHG.  Imiid, 
t^pit,  also,  with  terminal  variation,  OH(i.  tep- 
pieh,  tepih,  tebech,  MHG.  teppich,  tepich,  G.  (qi- 
pick,  carpet,  =  Dan.  Sw.  tapet,  tapestry  hang- 
ing, also  (with  loss  of  the  ong.  final  consonant, 
as  in  AS.  tseppe,  tape)  Dan.  tseppe,  carpet,  =  Sw. 
tappa,  a  small  inclosure  in  a  garden,  =  It.  tap- 
peto,  carpet,  <  L.  tapete  (pi.  tapelAa),  ML.  also 
tapetum  and  tapes,  <  Gr.  T&irrn  (javriT-),  dim. 
Tawtrriov,  MGr.  also  Tavirurv  (>  ML.  tapeUum,  ta- 
pedum,  etc.,  >  OP.  <opi«,  > E.  tapis,  q.  v.),  cloth 
wrought  with  figures  in  diflEerent  colors  for  cov- 
ering walls,  floors,  tables,  couches,  etc.,  tapes- 
try, carpet,  rug,  coverlet,  etc.  Hence  (ult.  fiom 
Gr.  Tamjc;)  tape,  and  tippet  {<.  AS.),  also  tapestry, 
iopjfer,  etc.  (<  OP.):  see  these  words.  For  the 
form  tappet^,  ult.  <  AS.  tsepped,  cf.  abbot,  ult.  < 
AS.  abhod.]  1.  Carpet;  tapestry;  a  piece  of 
tapestry. 

Of  Tars  tapites  in-noghe. 
That  were  enbrawded  &  beten  wyth  the  best  gemmes. 
That  mygt  be  preued  of  prys  wyth  penyes  to  bye. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  77. 
The  Boyle  was  pleyne,  smothe,  and  wonder  sof  te, 
Al  oversprad  with  tapites  that  nature 
Had  made  herself. 

J/ydgate,  Complaint  of  Black  Enight,  L  61. 
So  to  their  worke  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chuse 
What  storie  she  will  for  her  tapet  take. 

Spenser,  Mulopotmos,  L  276. 
2.  In  medieval  armor,  one  of  the  series  of  flex- 
ible plates  hooked  to  the  skirts  of  the  cuirass. . 
tappetif,  V.  t.     [ME.  tapiten;  <  tappet^,  n.]    To 
cover  with  tapestry. 

Al  his  halles 
I  wol  do  peynte  with  pure  golde^ 
And  tapite  hem  ful  many  folde 
Of  00  ante.    CTmueer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 260. 
tappet^  (tap'et),  n.     [Appar.  <  top2  +  .gt]    In 
mach.,  an  arm,  collar,  lever,  or  cam  attached 
to  and  projecting  from  a  mova,ble  part  of  a 
machine  in  such  manner  that  the  motion  of  the 
machine  intermittently  brings  it  into  contact 
with  some  other  part  to  which  it  imparts  an  in- 
termittent motion.    Tappets  are  much  used  in  various 
kinds  of  valve-gear,  in  .printing-machinery,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  machines  in  which  intennittent  movements  are 
performed. 

tappet-loom  (tap'et-lom),  n.  A  form  of  loom 
in  which  the  hammers  are  worked  by  tappets. 
—  Chain-tappet  loom.    SeeJoomi. 

tappet-motion  (tap'  et-m6"shon),  n.  The  ap- 
paratus for  working  the  steam-valve  of  a  Cor- 
nish steam-engine,  consisting  of  levers  con- 
nected to  the  valves,  moved  at  proper  intervals 
by  tappets  or  projecting  pieces  fixed  on  a  rod 
connected  with  the  beam. 

tappet-ring  (tap'et-ring),  n.  In  ordnhnce,  a 
""      " id  t      " 


ring  fitted  and  attached  to  the  octagonal  part 

of  the  breech-screw  of  an  Armstrong  gun,  and 

acted  upon  by  a  lever  or  tappet  for  operating 

the  breech-screw. 

^■or.^^„™c+o,^'n„™^  «     rrv,„=i.™  •     .  .,       '  ta-PPet-rod  (tap'et-rod),  n.    In  mach.,  a  longi- 

**?W.^L^t^^i  =w7^^t™?v,°',P''".?*?*''^P«    tudinally  reciprocating  rod  to  which  a  tappet 

which  connect  the  swmglejto  the  handle  in  the    is  fastened.  «    »  •■  i"!- 

tappicet  (tap'is),  v.    Same  as  tappish. 

tap-pickle  (tap'pik^l),  n.  [<  tapi,  Se.  form  of 
top,  +  *pickle,  <  picki  (t).]  The  uppermost 
and  choicest  grain  in  a  stalk  of  oats ;  hence, 


agricultural  flail.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tapnet  (tap'net),  n.    [Origin  ob|eure.]   A  frail 

or  basket  made  of  rushes,  etc.,  in  which  figs 

are  imported.    Simmonds. 


tap-pickle 

figuratively,  one's  most  valuable  possession. 
Burns,  Halloween.     [Scotch.] 

tapping!  (tap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  topi,  v."] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  boring  a  hole  in  a 
pipe,  cask,  or  any  similar  object  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  spigot  or  faucet. — 3.  In  surg.,  para- 
centesis, or  the  operation  of  giving  vent  to 
fluid  which  has  collected  in  some  space,  as  that 
of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum. 

tapping^  (tap'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  tap^,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  taps  or  slight  and  gentle 
blows;  also,  a  series  of  taps. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
Ab  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber 
door.  Foe,  The  Eaven. 

2.  la  foundry  work,  the  operation  of  jarring  or 
shaking  the  pattern  in  the  loam  by  striking  it 
gently  to  release  it  without  disturbing  the 
loam. 

tapping-bar  (tap'ing-bar),  n.  In  metal.,  a  slen- 
der, sharp-edged  crowbar  with  which  the  tap- 
hole  of  a  blast-fumaoe  is  opened.  If  necessary, 
it  is  driven  through  the  clay  stopping  of  the 
tap-hole  by  blows  of  a  sledge. 

tapping-cock  (tap'ing-kok),  n.  A  form  of  cock 
with  a  tapering  stem,  which  causes  it  to  hold 
securely  when  driven  into  an  opening, 

tapping-drill  (tap'ing-dril),  n.  In  liydraulic 
engin.,  a  drill  for  tapping  holes  in  water-mains. 
Its  supporting  frame  is  clamped  to  the  main  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  boring-drill 
is  radial  with  the  axis  of  the  main.  Also  called  tapping- 
machine. 

tapping-gonge  (tap'ing-gouj),  n.  A  hand-tool 
for  tapping  sugar-maple  trees.   See  spile^,  n.,  2. 

tapping-hole  (tap'ing-hol),  n.  Same  as  tap- 
hole. 

tapping-machine  (tap'ing-ma-shen*), «.  1.  A 
machine  for  cutting  internal  screw-threads. 
See  tap\  4,  tap-plate. —  2.  Same  as  tapping- 
drill. 

tapping-tool  (tap'ing-t51),  «.  In  medli.:  (a) 
Same  as  tap^,  4.  (fi)  A  tool  used  in  tapping 
barrels  or  casks,  (c)  A  tool,  as  an  auger  or 
gouge,  used  in  making  incisions  in  the  trunks 
of  trees  to  permit  outflow  of  sap. 

tappishf  (tap'ish),  v.  [Also  tappis,  tappice,  ear- 
lier tapish;  <  OF.  tapiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts 
of  tapir,  refl.  squat,  he  close.  Of.  tapima^e.']  I. 
mtrans.  To  hide;  lie  close;  lurk  in  a  covert  or 
hiding-place;  lie  close  to  the  ground,  as  par- 
tridges and  game. 

When  the  sly  beast,  tapish'd  in  bush  and  briar. 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rouse  out  of  his  place. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  2. 

As  a  hound  that  having  rous'd  a  hart, 

Although  he  tappish  ne'er  so  oft,  and  ev  ry  shrubby  part 

Attempts  for  strength,  and  trembles  in,  the  hound  doth 

still  pursue.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xzii.  168. 

II.  trans.  To  hide ;  conceal. 

The  sister,  .  .  .  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  had 
contrived  to  slip  into  the  cell,  and,  having  tappiced  herself 
behind  the  little  bed,  came  out,  with  great  appearance  of 
joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth. 

Scott,  Castle  Dangerous,  zL 

tappit  (tap'it),  a.  [Sc.  form  of  topped."]  Hav- 
ing a  top  or  crest;  crested.  [Scotch.] 
tappit-hen  (tap'it-hen).  n.  1.  A  hen  with  a 
crest  or  topknot. — 2.  A  vessel  for  liquor,  con- 
taining two  Scottish  pints,  or  about  three  quarts 
English. 

The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it ; 
The  tappit-hen  gae  bring  her  ben. 

Burns,  Impromptu  on  Willie  Stewart. 
Their  hostess  .  .  .  appeared  with  a  huge  pewter  mea- 
suring pot,  containing  at  least  three  English  quarts,  fa- 
miliarly denominated  a  Tappit-Hen.    Seott,  Waverley,  xi. 

Hence — 3.  A  large  or  liberal  allowance   of 
liquor,  especially  wine. 
[Scotch  in  all  senses.] 

tap-plate  (tap'plat),  n.  A  steel  plate  pierced 
with  holes  of  various  sizes,  screw-threaded 
and  notched,  used  for  cutting  external  threads 
on  blanks  for  taps  or  screws;  a  screw-plate. 
See  cut  under  screw-tap. 

tap-rivet  (tap'riv"et),  n,  A  tap-bolt  or  tap- 
screw.     [Eng.] 

tap-rivet  (tap'riv'^et),  v.  t.  [<  tap-rivet,  m.]  To 
join,  as  the  margins  of  metal  plates  or  parts  of 
machines  or  structures,  by  the  use  of  tap-bolts 
or  tap-screws.     [Eng.] 

tap-room  (tap'rom),  n.  [<  topi  +  room}.J  A 
room  in  which  liquor  is  kept  on  tap,  or  is  sold 
for  consumption  on  the  spot. 

The  minister  himself  .  .  .  would  sometimes  step  into 
the  tap-room  oi  a  cold  winter  morning,  and  order  a  mug  of 
flip  from  obsequious  Amaziah  the  host. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  i. 

tap-root  (tap'rot),  n.  In  bot.,  the  main  root  of 
a,  plant,  which  grows  vigorously  downward  to  a 
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considerable  depth,  giving  off  lateral  roots  in 

acropetal  succession.     See  cut  under  roofi. 
tap-rooted  (tap'ro"ted),  a.    In  bot.,  having  a 

tap-root. 
tapsalteerie,  tapsieteerie  (tap-sal-te'ri,  tap- 

si-te'ri),  adv.    [Variations  of  topsy-turvy,  q.  v.] 

Topsy-turvy.   [Scotch.] 

An'  warily  cares,  an  warl'ly  men, 
May  a'  gae  tc^salteerie,  O. 

Bums,  Green  Grow  the  Sashes. 

tap-screw  (tap'skrS),  n.   In  meeh.,  same  as  tap- 
bolt. 
tap-shackledt  (tap'shak"ld),  a.    Drunk. 

Being  truly  tapp-shaekled,  mistook  the  window  for  the 
dore.  Heaiey,  Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  82.    (Nares.) 

tapsman  (taps'man),  n. ;  pi.  tapsmen  (-men).    A 
servant  who  has  principal  charge  and  direction : 
as,  the  tapsman  of  a  drove.     [Scotch.] 
tapster  (tap'stfer),  n.    [<  ME.  tapstere,  tappe- 
stere,  <  AS.  tieppestre  (=  D.  tapster),  a  tapster, 
<  tieppan,  tap:  see  tojji  and  -ster.]    A  person 
employed  in  a  tavern  to  tap  or  draw  beer  or 
ale,  or  other  liquor,  to  be  served  to  guests. 
He  Isnew  the  tavernes  wel  in  every  toun, 
And  everich  hostiler  and  tappestere. 

Chtmeer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  241. 

A  forlorn  tapster,  or  some  frothy  fellow. 
That  stinks  of  stale  beer. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  ii.  1. 

tapsterlyt  (tap'st6r-li),  a.  [<  tapster  +  -ly^.] 
Characteristic  of  a  tapster  or  a  pot-house; 
hence,  vulgar;  coarse.. 

They  .  .  .  count  it  a  great  peece  of  arte  in  an  inkhome 
man,  in  anie  tapsterUe  tearmes  whatsoeuer,  to  oppose  his 
superiours  to  enuie. 

Nashe,  Int.  to  Greene's  Henaphon  (ed.  Arber),  p.  9. 

tapstressf  (tap'stres),  n.  [<  tapster  +  -ess.]  A 
female  tapster. 

Beere,  doe  you  not?    You  are  some  tapglresse. 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  ed.  1874,  II.  269). 

tapstryet,  »■    See  tapestry. 

taptoot,  taptowt,  «.     Same  as  tattoo^. 

tapn  (ta-po'),  «.  andv.  Same  as  to&oo.  Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  XIX.  100. 

tapult,  «•  III  flS'^c.  armor,  the  vertical  ridge 
formed  in  front  by  the  breastplate  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (so  conjectured  by  Meyrick). 

tapwortt  (tap'wfert),  n.  [<  tap^  +  wort^.]  Beer 
from  a  tap. 

A  cup  of  small  tapworte. 
Breton,  Toyes  of  an  Idle  Head,  p.  26.    (Dames.) 

tap-wrench  (tap'renoh),  n.  A  two-handled 
lever  for  turning  a  tap  in  tapping  holes  for 
screws.  A  common  form  has  a  medial  rectangular  hole 
for  the  reception  of  the  squared  end  of  the  shank  of  the 
tap,  different  sizes  being  used  for  different-sized  taps. 
Other  forms  have  adjustable  clamping-pieces,  actuated  by 
screws,  for  engaging  the  squared  end  of  the  shank ;  by  this 
means  various  sizes  of  taps  may  be  used  with  the  sanie 
tap-wrench. 

taqua-nut  (tak'wa-nut),  n.  [<  S.  Amer.  taqua 
-KE.  nut.]    Same'as  ivory-nut. 

tari  (tar),  n.  [<  ME.  tar,  taar,  tarre,  ter,  teer, 
terre,  <  AS.  teoro,  teoru  (teorw-),  teru,  also  tyr-' 
wa  =  MD.  terre,  teere,  teer,  D.  teer  =  MLG.  tere, 
LQ.  teer,  tar  =  Gr.  dial.  (Hessian)  geJir,  G.  teer, 
theer  (<  L(J.)  =  Icel.  ^ara  =  Dan.  tjsere  =  Sw. 
^dra,  tar;  cf.  Icel.  t^ri,  tyrfi  (also  tyru-tre,  tyr- 
vidkr,  tyrvi-tre,  a  resinous  fir-tree),  Lith.  darwa, 
derma,  resinous  wood,  particularly  of  the  fir- 
tree,  Lett,  darwa,  tar ;  a  remote  derivative  of 
tree:  see  tree.]  A  thick  dark-colored  viscid 
product  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  organic  substances  and  bituminous  min- 
erals, as  wood,  coal,  peat,  shale,  etc.  Wood-tar, 
such  as  the  Archangel,  Stockholm,  and  American  tars  of 
commerce,  is  generally  prepared  by  a  very  rude  process. 
A  conical  cavity  is  dug  in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  a  steep 
hill,  and  a  cast-iron  pan  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  from 
which  leads  a  spout  into  a  barrel  for  collecting  the  tar. 
Billets  of  wood  (such  as  pine  or  flr)  are  thrown  into  this 
cavity,  and,  being  covered  with  turf,  are  slowly  burned 
without  flame.  The  wood  chiefly  used  in  Europe  is  that 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  Pimis  sylvestris,  and  the  Siberian  larch, 
Larix  SiMHoa;  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  long- 
leaved  pine,  Pinus  paiustris.  Most  of  the  tar  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  made  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia.  In  England  wood-tar  is  chiefly  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  wood-vinegar  (pyroligneous  acid) 
and  wood-spirit  (methyl  alcohol).  It  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion, and  contains  various  liquid  matters,  of  which  the 
principal  are  methyl-acetate,  acetone,  hydrocarbons  of  the 
benzene  series,  and  a  number  of  oxidized  compounds,  as 
carbolic  acid.  Paraffin,  anthracene,  naphthalene,  ohrys- 
ene,  etc.,  are  found  among  its  solid  products.  It  pos- 
sesses valuable  antiseptic  properties,  owing  to  the  creo- 
sote it  contains,  and  is  used  extensively  for  coating  and 
preserving  timber  and  iron  in  exposed  situations,  and  for 
impregnating  ships'  ropes  and  cordage.  Coal-tar  is  exten- 
sively obtained  in  the  process  of  gas-manufacture.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  substance,  the  compounds  obtained  from 
it  forming  the  basis  of  many  chemical  manufactures.  See 
coai-tor. 


tarandus 

Eubrik  and  taar  wormes  &  anntes  sleth. 

Palladitis,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  216. 

She  loved  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 

SlMk.,  Tempest,  it  2. 64. 

Wood  tar,  known  also  as  Stockholm  and  as  Archangel 
tar,  is  prinoipally  prepared  in  the  great  pine  forests  of 
central  and  northern  Kussia,  Finland,  and  Sweden. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XXIII.  67. 
Barbados  tar,  a  commercial  name  for  petroleum  or  min- 
eral tar  found  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  See 
jpe(roie«m.— HUneral  tar.  See  mineral.— Oil  of  tar. 
See  oil.— Rangoon  tar.    See  the  quotation. 

Burmese  naphtha  or  Bangoon  tar  is  obtained  by  sink- 
ing wells  about  60  feet  deep  in  the  sofl;  the  fluid  gradu- 
ally oozes  in  from  the  soil,  and  is  removed  as  soon  as  the 
quantity  accumulated  is  sufficient.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  398. 
Saccbarated  tar.  See  saceharated.— Tax  bandage,  an 
antiseptic  bandage  made  by  saturating  a  roller  bandage, 
after  application,  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  olive  oU  and 
20  parts  of  tar.—  Tar  beer,  a  mixture  composed  of  2  pints 
of  bran,  1  pint  of  tar,  i  pint  of  honey,  and  6  pints  of  water. 
— Tar  ointment.    See  ointment.-'Iax  water.    See  tar- 


tari  (tar),  1).  t;  pret.  and  pp.  tarred,  vm.  tar- 
ring. [<  ME.  terren  (=  D.  teren  =  MEG.  teren 
=  &.  theeren  =  Sw.  tjdra  =  Dan.  tjsere),  tar,  < 
terre,  ter,  tar :  see  tori,  n.]  To  smear  with  tar; 
figuratively,  to  cover  as  with  tar. 

Our  hands  .  .  .  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep.  Sliak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  63. 

Tarred  paper.  See  paper.— To  be  tarred  with  the 
same  brush  or  stick,  to  have  the  same  blemish  or  fault ; 
have  the  same  undesirable  qualities.    [Scotch.] 

It  has  been  Kashleigh  himsell  or  some  other  o'  your 
cousins — they  are  a'  tarred  w^  the  savne  stick — rank 
Jacobites  and  papists.  Seott,  Kob  Roy,  xxvL 

To  tar  and  feather  (a  person),  to  pour  heated  tar  over 
him  and  then  cover  him  with  feathers.  This  mode  of 
punishment  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  crusades ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  mob  vengeance  stUl  applied,  or  said  to  be  applied,  to 
obnoxious  persons  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
"  Concerning  the  lawes  and  ordinances  appointed  by  K. 
Sichard  [I.]  tor  his  Nauie  [an.  1189],  the  forme  thereof  was 
this.  .  .  .  Item,  a  thief e  or  felon  that  hath  stoUen,  being 
lawfully  conuicted,  shal  haue  his  head  shome,  and  boyl- 
ing  pitch  powred  vpon  his  head,  and  feathers  or  downe 
strawed  vpun  the  same,  whereby  he  may  be  knowen,  and 
so  at  the  first  landing  place  they  shall  come  to,  there  to  be 
cast  vp."  (HaHuyt's  Voyages.  II.  21  (tr.  of  original  statute 
which  see  m  Rymer's  "Fcedera"  [ed.  17271 1.  65).) 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead ! 

Whittier,  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride. 

tar^t  (tar),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tarr,  tarre; 
<  ME.  terren,  a  later  form  of  terien,  teryen,  tari- 
en,  targen,  whence  E.  tarry^,  the  fuller  form  of 
the  word :  see  tarry^.  Cf .  Ure^.]  To  incite ;  pro- 
voke ;  hound. 
They  have  terrid  thee  to  ire.  Quoted  in  SaUiweU. 

And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 117. 

tar^  (tar),  n.  [Abbr.  of  tarpaulin,  2.]  A  sailor: 
so  called  from  his  tarred  clothes,  hands,  etc. 
Also  Jack  Tar. 

Olio.  Well,  if  he  be  returned,  Mr.  Novel,  then  shall  I 
be  pestered  again  with  his  boisterous  sea-love.  .  .  . 
Nov.  Dear  tar,  thy  humble  servant. 

Wyeherley,  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  L 
Thus  Death,  who  kings  and  tars  dispatches, 
In  vain  Tom's  life  has  doffed. 

C.  Dibdin,  Tom  Bowling. 

taraif,  interj.  [A  made  word,  burlesquing  tivy 
as  used  by  lyAvenant:  see  Uvy.  Cf.  tanUvy, 
tantara.]    A  mere  exclamation. 

1  King.  Tara,  taira,  tara,  full  East  and  by  South. 

2  King.  We  sail  with  Thunder  in  our  mouth, 

In  scorching  noon-day,  whil'st  the  traveller  stayes, 
Busie,  husie,  busie,  we  bustle  along. 

Buckingham,  Rehearsal,  v. 

tara^  (ta'ra),  n.    Same  as  taro\ 

tara^  (ta'ra),  n.    Same  as  taliera. 

tara-fern  (la'ra-f^rn),  n.  A  form  of  the  com- 
mon brake,  Fteris  aquilina,  having  a  thickened 
rootstock,  once  a  staple  food  with  the  natives 
of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand — the  roi  of  the 
latter  people. 

taragon,  n.    See  tarragon. 

taraguira  (tar-a-ge'ra),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  A 
kind  of  teguexin,  a  South  American  lizard  of  the 
t&mi\j  IguanidsB.  Mso  taraquira. — 2.  [cop.]  A 
genus  of  such  lizards,  as  T.  taraguira  or  smith,i 
of  Brazil. 

taraire  (ta-ri're),  n.  A  laurineous  tree  of  New 
Zealand,  Beilsehmiedia  (Nesodaphne)  Tarairi.  it 
grows  60  or  80  feet  high,  and  has  a  bard  compact  wood 
available  for  cabinet-work,  but  not  enduring  exposure. 

tarandus  (ta-ran'dns),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  *tarandus, 
tarandrus,  <  (Jr.  ripavdog,  a  horned  animal  of 
the  north,  perhaps  the  reindeer.]  1.  A  rein- 
deer; an  animal  of  the  genus  Bangifer,  B.  ta- 
randus (or  Tarandus  rangifer).  See  cut  under 
reindeer.— 2.  leap.]  That  genus  which  the 
reindeer  represents:  same  as  Bangifer. 


Tarannon  shale 

Tarannon  shale.    See  shale^. 

tarantf ,  n.    A  battering-ram :  a  medieval  term. 

tarantara  (tar -an -tar 'a),  n.     [Imitative;  ef. 

taratantara  and  taniard.']     Same  as  tarataii- 

tara  and  tantara. 

I  would  have  blown  a  trumpet  tarantara. 

Randolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  L  2. 

tarantass  (tar-an-tas'),  n.  [Russ.  tarantasU.J 
A  large  four-wheeled  Bussian  vehicle,  with  a 
boat-shaped  body  fixed  to  two  parallel  longi- 
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tudinal  wooden  bars,  in  place  of  springs,  and  a 
leather  top  or  hood.  It  is  commonly  without 
seats,  and  is  drawn  by  three  horses. 

tarantella  (tar-an-tel'a),  n.  [Also  tarenteUa; 
=  F.  taranteUe,  <'lt.  tarantella,  a  dance  so  called 
(also  a  tarantula),  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Taranto,  <  L.  Tarentum,  Tarentum.  Cf . 
tarantula.']  1 .  A  rapid,  whirling  dance  for  one 
couple,  originating  in  southern  Italy  and  spe- 
cially common  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
it  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for 
tarantism. —  2.  Music  for  such  a  dance,  or  in 
its  rhythm,  which  in  early  examples  was  quad- 
ruple, but  is  now  sextuple  and  very  quick.  It 
is  usually  characterized  by  sharp  transitions 
from  major  to  minor. 

tarantelle  (tar-an-tel'),  n.  [<  P.  taranteUe: 
see  ta/rantella.l  "Same  as  tarantella. 

tarantism  (tar'an-tizm),  n.  [Also  tarenUsm; 
as  It.  Tarojsto,  "Tarentum  (see  tarantula  and 
tarantella),  + -ism.']  A  dancing  mania;  specifi- 
cally and  originally,  a  dancing  mania  of  the 
south  of  Italy  in  those  who  had  been  bitten  by 
a  tarantula,  or  thought  they  had  been,  and  their 
imitators. 

When  the  heat  of  the  sun  begins  to  bum  more  fiercely, 
.  .  .  the  subjects  of  Tarantimi  perceive  the  gradually  ap- 
proaching recandescence  of  the  poisoning. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  xiv. 

tarantismns  (tar-an-tis'mus),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  tarantism. 

tarantula  (ta-ran'Ju-la),  n.  [Also  tarentula; 
=  P.  tarentule  =  Sp.'  tarantula  =  Pg.  tarantula, 
<  It.  tarantola,  a  large  spider  so  called,  whose 
sting,  in  popular  superstition,  produced  a  dis- 
ease, called  tarantism,  which  could  be  cured 
only  by  music  or  dancing ;  also  applied  to  a 
lizard  or  serpent,  and  to  a  fish;  <  Taranto,  <  L. 
Tarentum,  <  Gr.  Tdpag  (Tapavr-),  Tarentum,  a 
town  in  the  south  of  Italy.]  1.  A  large  wolf- 
spider  of  southern  Europe,  JJt/cosa  tarantula  or 
Tarantula  apuUx,  whose  bite  was  fabled  to 
cause  tarantism;  hence,  any  similar  spider  of 


Tardieu's  spots 

Ar.  or  Pers.  origin ;  cf .  Pers.  tarlchashqun,  wild 
endive  (Eichardson),  and  tarashquq  (for  tarash- 
qun^),  wild  succory,  dandelion f  (Devic^.]  1. 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Ci- 
ehoriacese  and  subtribe  JBypochceridese.  it  la 
characterized  by  solitary  flower-heads  with  a  calyculate 
involucre,  a  naked  receptacle,  copious  simple  pappus, 
and  long-beaked  achenes.  About  40  species  have  been 
described,  by  some  reduced  to  10,  widely  dispersed  tlu:ough 
temperate  and  colder  regions,  especially  northern,  but 


Dandelion  (Taraxacutn  officinal^. 


also  occurring  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  sometimes 
in  the  tropics.  They  are  mostly  stemless  herbs,  bearing 
a  rosette  of  radical  leaves  which  are  entire  or  variously 
toothed,  and  a  leafless  scape  crowned  by  a  single  broad 
yellow  flower-head,  or  rarely,  by  terminal  branching,  pro- 
ducing two  or  three  heads.  The  only  North  American 
species  is  the  polymorphous  T.  o^idnale,  the  dandelion 
(which  see).    See  also  cuts  under  runcJTUite,  pappus,  and 


Nest  of  a  Tarantula  (Iiyctfsa  niiiife:^. 


the  family  Lycosidss  (which  see),  the  species  of 
which  are  numerous.  See  also  cuts  in  next 
column. 

Divers  sorts  of  taranlulai,  being  a  monstrous  spider  with 
lark-like  clawes,  and  somewhat  bigger. 

Evayn,  Diary,  Feb.  i,  1646. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  great  hairy  spiders  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America ;  a  bird-spider  or  crab- 
spider;  any  species  of  My  gale,  or  of  some  al- 
lied genus.   See  cuts  under /ato  ajiA.Mygale. — 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  An  old  genus  of  spiders,  for- 
merly reputed  to  be  poisonous,  belonging  to 
the  family  Lycosidse,  and  now  usually  merged 


Tarantula  {Jl^co^a pikei"),  female. 

in  the  genus  I/ycosa.  It  rested  on  such  species 
as  T.  apulise  of  southern  Europe,  now  known  as 
Jjycosa  tarantula.  See  def.  1. — 4t.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  spider-like  scorpions .  As  used  by  early 
writers,  after  Fabricius,  it  included  the  genera  Phryrms 
and  Thelyphmms,  now  constituting  the  families  Phrynidx 
and  Tkelyphonidss,  and  the  order  Phrynida  or  Pedipalpi. 

There  is  great  possibility  of  confounding  this  genus 
[Ta/rantvia']  with  the  famous  Tarentula  [of  the  genus  Ly- 
cosa]  .  .  ,  among  the  spiders. 

J.  0.  Weetwood  (ed.  Cuvier,  1849,  p.  465). 

Tarantula  dance.    Same  as  taramteUa,  l. 

tarantula-killer  (ta-ran'Ju-la-kil''6r),  m.  A 
large  wasp,  as  Pompilus  jormosus,  which  in 
southwestern  parts  of  the  United  States  kills 
the  tarantula  {My gale)  of  that  region.  The  wasp 
makes  a  subterraneous  nest  or  burrow,  provisioning  it 
with  the  spider,  which  is  paralyzed,  but  not  killed,  by 
stinging ;  an  egg  is  depoSiteiiC  and  the  larva  which  emerges 
subsists  on  the  body  of  the  spider  until  it  is  fully  grown. 

tarantular  (ta-ran'tu-lar),  a.  [<  tarantula  + 
-ar^.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
tarantula. 

About  the  same  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  ta/rati- 
ttida/r  poisoning  took  place  he  is  liable  to  certain  nervous 
seizures.  0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  xiv. 

tarantulated  (ta-ran'Ju-la-ted),  a.  [<  "taran- 
tulate  (<  It.  ta/rantolato,  bitten  by  a  tarantula).] 
Bitten  by  a  tarantula;  suffering  from  taran- 
tism. 

To  music's  pipe  the  passions  dance ; 
Motions  unwill'd  its  pow'rs  have  shewn, 
Tarantvlated  by  a  tune.       Jf.  Oreen,  The  Spleen. 

tarapatch  (tar'a-paeh),  n.  A  stringed  musical 
instrument  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

This  guitar,  or  farepatch,  he  took  from  its  nail, .  .  .  and 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony.         Seribner's  Mag.,  IX.  283. 

tarag.uira  (tar-a-ke'ra),  n.  Same  as  twragmra,  1. 
Imp.  Diet. 

taratantara  (tar'a-tan-tar'a),  n.  or  adv.  [Also 
taratantarra,  =  It.  tara  tantara  (Plorio),  <  L. 
taratantara  (Ennius  in  Prisoian),  a  word  imi- 
tative of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  cf.  tantara, 
tarantara.  Cf .  also  It.  ta/rapatA,  imitative  of 
the  sound  of  a  drum.]  A  word  imitative  of 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet:  used  indifferently  as 
a  noun  or  as  an  adverb. 

Let  drums  beat  on,  trumpets  sound  taraiaiOarra. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  380. 

taraxacin  (ta-rak'sa-sin),  n.  [<  Taraxaeum  + 
-trfi.]  A  crystallizable  substance  extracted 
from  the  dandelion,  on  which  the  diuretic  and 
tonic  properties  of  its  rootstock  probably  de- 
pend. 

Taraxacum  (ta-rak'sa-kum),  n.  [NL.  (Haller, 
1742),  also  Taraxacon;  also,  in  a  form  given 
as  Ar.,  tarasacon,  a  kind  of  succory;  prob.  of 


2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus,  or  a  drug  pre- 
pared from  it. 

You  are  bilious,  my  good  man.  Go  and  pay  a  guinea  to 
one  of  the  doctors  in  those  houses.  ...  He  will  prescribe 
taraaacwm  for  you,  or  pil :  hydrarg. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  ii. 

Taraxippos  (tar-ak-sip'os), «.  [<  Gr.  Tapd^iimog, 
a  pillar  at  the  turning-point  of  the  course  (see 
def.),  lit.  'frightening  horses,'  an  epithet  of 
Poseidon,  <  Tapaaaeiv,  trouble,  confound,  fright- 
en, +  linrog,  a  horse.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  pillar  or 
altar  at  the  turning-point  of  the  course  in  the 
hippodrome  at  Olympia,  which  was  believed 
mysteriously  to  terrify  the  oomijeting  horses, 
and  thus  cause  the  frequent  accidents  at  this 
point  of  the  course. 

taraxis  (ta-rak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  =  P.  taraxis,  <  Gfr. 
Tdpagtc,  trouble,  <  Tap&aauv,  trouble,  confound, 
confuse.]    A  slight  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

tar-board  (tar'bord),  n.  1.  A.  coarse,  stout  kind 
of  millboard,  made  of  pieces  of  tarred  rope,  etc. 
— 2.  Abtdlding-paper  saturated  with  tar.     j 

tarhoggint(tar-bog'in),  n.    Same  as  toboggan. 

tarboosh  (tar-bSsh'),  n.  [Also,  as  P.,  tarbouche; 
iAi.tarbushftarbaush.]  A 
cap  of  cloth  or  felt,  nearly 
always  red,  and  having 
a  tassel,  usually  of  dark- 
blue  silk,  at  the  crown. 
It  is  worn  by  the  men  of  all 
Moslem  nations  (except  the 
desert  tribes).  It  differs  slight- 
ly in  shape  in  Turkey  (see  fez) 
and  in  Egypt,  the  Barbary 
States,  etc.  It  forms  the  inner 
part  of  the  turban.  "• 

He  dresses  like  a  beggar,  with  the  dirtiest  tarboosh  upon 

his  tulty  poll,  and  only  a  cotton  shirt  over  his  sooty  skin. 

R.  P.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  109. 

tar-box  (tar'boks),  n.    A  box  containing  tar, 

carried  by  shepherds  for  anointing  sores  on 

sheep. 

My  scrip,  my  tar-hox,  hook,  and  coat,  will  prove 
But  a  thin  purchase.   Massinger,  Bashful  Lover,  iii.  1. 

tar-brush  (tar'brush),  n.    A  brush  with  which 

i^Vl  ^^y^^S*^"!^?  ^T®  *  *0"Ch  of  the  tar-brush, 
to  have  a  dash  of  dark  or  black  blood  in  the  veins,  show- 
ing m  the  color  of  the  skin :  a  term  of  contempt  from  tlie 
West  Indies. 

tarcelf,  n.    Same  as  tercel. 

tardamente  (tar-dSr-men'te),  ado.  [It.,  <  tar- 
do,  slow :  see  tardy.]    In  mmie,  slowly. 

tardando  (tar-dam'do),  a.  [It.,  ppr.  of  tardare, 
go  slow,  <  tardo,  slow:  see  tardy.]  In  music, 
same  as  ritardando. 

taxdationt  (tar-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  tardatio(n-), 
slowness,  <  tardare,  pp.  tardatus,  hinder,  delay, 
<  tardus,  slow,  tardy :  see  tardy.]  The  act  of  re- 
tarding or  delaying ;  retardation.    Bailey,  1727. 

Tardieus  spots.  Punotiform  subplenral  eo- 
chymoses,  as  indicating  death  by  suffocation: 


Tardieu's  spots 

usually  seen  at  the  base,  root,  and  lower  margin 
of  the  lungs. 
Tardigrada  (tar-dig'ra-da),  n.;pl.  [NL.  (Illi- 
ger,  1811),  neut.  pi.  ot'li.'tardigradiis :  see  tar- 
digrade.] 1.  In  Illiger's  classification  (1811), 
the  eighth  order  of  mammals,  containing  the 
sloths,  with  which,  however,  the  sloth-hear  (Pro- 
ohilus)  was  included,  with  elimination  of  this,  tlie 
term  is  used  for  tlie  sloth  family  and  some  of  the  related 
extinct  forms.  Compare  Qravigrada,  See  cuts  under  as- 
wail  and  Ckolopug. 

The  former  [group]  consists  of  the  Sloths,  or  Tarii- 
9raiin  — remarkable  animals,  which  are  confined  to  the 
great  forests  of  South  America,  where  they  lead  a  purely 
arboreal  life,  suspended  by  their  strong,  hooklike  claws  to 
the  branches  of  the  trees.       Hwdey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  283. 

2.  Water-bears  or  bear-animaleules,  an  order 
of  Araehnida  synonymous  with  AreUsca.  (See 
also  MaorobioUdae.)    The  order  is  sometimes 
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Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 

Shak.,  Hamletj  iii.  4. 106. 
A  nation  scourg'd,  yet  tardy  to  repent. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  723. 
Come  tardy  Offt,  tardily  accomplished ;  falling  short. 

The  purpose  of  playing  ...  is  to  hold  .  .  .  the  mirror 
up  to  nature.  .  .  .  Now  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  of, 
though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the 
judicious  grieve.  S?iak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  28. 

To  take  one  tardyt,  to  take  or  come  upon  one  unpre- 
pared or  unaware. 

Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Sftoft.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1.  62. 
"Yield,  scoundrel  base,"  quoth  she,  "or  die,"  .  .  . 
But  if  thou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy,  .  .  . 
m  wave  my  tlHe  to  thy  flesh. 

5.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  789. 
=Syn.  Dilatory,  etc.  (see  elouil),  slack,  procrastinating: 


raised  to  the  rank  of  a  class  apart  from  Arach-  tardyt  (tar'di),  v.  t.     [<  tardy,  o.]    To  delay  f 


retard;  hinder. 

Which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tmrdUd 
My  swift  command.  ShaJc.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2.  163. 


The  cripple  tardy-gatted  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.    Shak,,  Hen.  V.,  iv.,  Prol.,  1.  20. 


Tardigrade  rotiferst,  the  TardigradaoiArctisea;  bear- 
animalcules. 


nida.    See  out  under  Arctisca. 
tardigrade  (tar'di-grad),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  tardi- 
gradun,  slow-going,  slow-paced,  <  tardus,  slow, 

gVnTfslf;'iri'oUrenrs1e;?lfic'ahy%'o^g  t^^y^gaited  (tar'di-g.ned),  a.   Slow-moving 

the  Tardigfra^  in  either  sense.   Compare  gfraci-       "<""«■ 

grade. 

The  soldiers  were  struggling  and  fighting  their  way  af. 
ter  them,  in  such  tor(fi;^a(f6  fashion  as  then:  hoof-shaped  fnrrlv-riaiTKr  Cta,r'di-ri"zine'1   a      Slow  in  ffrnw- 
shoeswould  allow.    Gec^geMioU^omo^.^    (^""^O  ^gfgf  slowl|aWmul"tktg^^'         ^^°^  "^  ^°^ 

Thither  crowds 
Each  greedy  wretch  for  ta/rdy-riemg  wealth, 
Which  comes  too  late.  Dy^,  Fleece,  L 

tare!  (tar),  a.  [Prob.  ult.  <  tear^  (pret.  ta/re). 
Compare  tore^.]  Eager ;  brisk.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 

tare^  (tar), «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  taare;  <  MB. 
tare,  pi.  tares,  taris,  tar  en,  tare;  perhaps  directly 
<  tare\  brisk,  eager,  or  (less  liiely  in  the  ME. 
period)  abbr.  of  tarefltch,  tarevetch,  taregrass, 
tar-grass,  of  which  the  first  element  is  then  tare^, 
eager,  qviiek,  but  of  which  otherwise  the  first 
element  is  tare^.  In  the  lack  of  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  MB.  form  of  tare\  a.,  and  of 
the  compounds  mentioned,  the  etym.  remains 
doubtful.  No  cognate  forms  are  found.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Vida,  otherwise  known  as 
vetch;  most  often  the  common  vetch,  V.  satiiia, 
an  annual  or  biennial  herb  widely  cultivated 
in  Europe  as  a  forage-plant,  it  is  a  low  spreading 
or  erect  or  almost  climbing  plant  with  pinnate  leaves  of 
from  four  to  seven  pairs  of  leafiets,  bearing  purple  pea- 
flowers,  commonly  single  in  the  axils.  The  tare  is  used  as 
green  fodder  or  sometimes  cured  for  hay.  There  are  a  sum- 
mer and  a  winter  variety.  The  name  applies  also  some- 
what speciflcally  to  V.  hirmta,  and  is  loosely  bestowed 
on  other  vetches  and  species  of  Lathyrus.  The  tare  of 
Hat.  xiii.  25, 36  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lolium  temulentwm, 
or  dameL    Also  called  tarvetch. 


(.4 


II.  n.  One  of  the  Tardigrada 
tardigradoust  (tar-dig'ra-dus),  a.     [<  L.  tardi- 
gradus,  slow-going :  see  ta/rdigrade.']    Same  as 
tardigrade.  . 
It  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradaus  animal. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  28. 

tardily  (tar'di-li),  adv.  In  a  tardy  manner, 
(o)  Slowly. 

For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tairdUy 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse 

To  seem  like  him.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  26. 

(6)  Keluctantly ;  unwillingly ;  with  hesitation. 

It  seemed  probable  that,  as  long  as  Kochester  continued 
to  submit  himself,  though  tardUy  and  with  murmurs,  to 
the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  continue  to  be  in  name  prime 
minister.  Maea/ulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

(c)  Late  :  as,  he  came  unwillingly  and  tardily. 
tardiness  (tar'di-nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  tardy.    («)  slowness  of  motion  or  action. 
Unwillingness ;  reluctance  manifested  by  slowness. 
Lateness. 
tarditationt  (tar-di-ta'shon),  n.     [<  L.  tavdi- 
ta{t-)s,  slowness,  tardiness,   +  -iore.]     Slow- 
ness; delay. 
Instruct  them  to  avoid  all  snares 
Of  tairdidaUon  [read  tonftCott'on]  in  the  Lords  affaires. 
Herrv^,  Salutation. 

tardityt  (tar'di-ti),  ».  [<  OF.  tardite  =  It.  tar- 
ditd,  <.  L.  ta/rdita{t-)s,  slowness,  <  ta/rdus,  slow: 
se>et  tardy. 1    Slowness;  tardiness;  dullness. 

I  for  my  part,  as  I  can  and  may  for  my  tardUy  and  dul- 
ness,  will  think  of  the  matter. 

Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parker  Soc),  n.  174. 

Tardivola  (tar-div'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ta/rdus, 
slow,  +  volare,  fly':  see  volant.l  In  ornith., 
same  as  Emberieoides. 

tardo^  (tar'do),  a.  [It.,  <  L.  tardus,  slow:  see 
tardy.']  In  otjwsc,  slow:  noting  passages  to  be 
so  rendered. 

tardo'-^  (tar'do),  n.  [Sp.,  a  sloth,  <  tardo,  slow: 
see  tardy.]    A  sloth.    See  sloth\  «.,  4. 

A  family  of  black  tardos  inhabited  a  clump  of  shade- 
trees.  Stand.  Nat.  Bist.,  V.  64. 

tardy  (tar'di),  a.  [=  P.  tardif=z  Pr.  tardiu  = 
Sp.  tardlo  =  Pg.  tardio  =  It.  tardive  (ML.  as 
if  *tardivus),  slow,  tardy;  with  added  suffix,  < 
P.  tard  =  Pi.  tart,  ta/rd  =  Sp.  Pg.  tardo  —  It. 
tardo,  slow,  tardy,  <  L.  tardiis,  slow,  sluggish, 
tardy,  dull,  stupid,  deliberate.  Hence  ult.  (from 
L.  tardus)  tardaUon,  tardity,  target,  retard,  etc.] 

1.  Moving  with  a  slow  pace  or  motion;  slow; 
sluggish. 

But  he,  poor  soul,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand. 

Shak.,  Bich.  IIL,  ii.  1.  89. 

Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulflll'd  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  735. 

2.  Late;  dilatory;  behindhand. 

You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  tardy  in  his  pay-  tarse   (tar '  e), 

"®"''-    ,.,        ,..     ■         .    :,      ^     ■.     ^»'*««*»''<'    Same  as  toddy. 
Too  Bwttt  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow.  .-  '-'"'"1°  ""  '""'"■a 

Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  ii.  6. 15. 

Kow  shouts  and  tumults  wake  the  tardy  sun. 

As  with  the  light  the  warriors'  toils  begun. 

Pqjje,  Iliad,  xi.  67. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  reluc- 
tance ;  unwilling  to  move  or  act ;  hanging  back. 


Of  al  hir  art  ne  connte  I  noght  a  tare. 

Chaueer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1. 136. 
His  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat. 

Mat.  xiii.  25. 
Saixy  tare,  Vida  hirmta,  a  good  species  for  forage. — 
Smootll  tare,  Vieia  tetrasperma,  a  forage  vetch  recom- 
mended for  sandy  ground, 
tare^  (tar).    An  obsolete  or  archaic  preterit  of 

tare*  (tar),  n.  [<  F.  tare  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tara, 
tare,  <  Ar.  tarha,  that  which  is  thrown  away,  < 
tarah,  reject,  throw  away.]  1.  In  com.,  a  de- 
duction made  from  the  gross  weight  of  goods 
as  equivalent  to  the  real  or  approximate  weight 
of  the  cask,  box,  pot,  bag,  or  other  package 
containing  them.  Tare  is  said  to  be  real  when  the 
true  weight  of  the  package  is  known  and  allowed  for, 
average  when  it  is  estimated  from  similar  known  cases,  and 
customary  when  a  uniform  rate  is  deducted.  See  tret. 
2.  In  chem.,  an  empty  vessel  similar  to  one  in 
which  a  chemical  operation  is  conducted,  and 
placed  beside  it  during  the  operation.  The  tare 
serves  to  detect  or  compenE|^te  for  any  change  In  the 
weight  of  the  other  vessel.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  X.  319.— 
Tare  and  tret,  a  rule  of  arithmetic  for  calculating  al- 
lowances, as  for  tare,  clofl,  tret,  etc. 

tare*  (tar),  v.  t:  pret.  and  pp.  tared,  ppr.  taring. 
[<  tare^,  n.]  To  note  or  mark  the  weight  of, 
as  a  container  of  any  kind,  for  subsequent 
allowance  of  tare. 

marked  for  the  quantity  of 
or  of  a  tared  bottle,  if  the 
V.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  575. 

tare^  (tar),  n.  [B.  Ind.]  A  small  silver  coin 
formerly  current  in  India. 

■"'    n.    [<  Hind,  tdri:  see  toddy.] 

tarefitchf,  n. '  [Early  mod.  B.  tarefytehe;  dial, 
also  tarvetch;  <  tare^  or  tare^  (see  tore^)  -I-  fitch^ 
(veteh).]    Same  as  tare^. 
Tarejytche,  a  come,  lupyn.  Palsgrave,  p.  279. 

tarente  (ta-ronf),  n.  [F. ;  cf .  tarentola,  taran- 
tula.]   The  common  gecko-lizard  of  southern 


target 

Ij\iiape,Platydac!tyhi8  mawitanAcus.  Also  tarenr 
tola.    See  cut  under  Platydactylms. 

tarentella  (tar-en-tel'a),  n.   Same  as  tarantella. 

Tarentine  (tar'en-tin)"  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Taren- 
Unus,  <  Tarentum  (It.  Taranto),  <  Gr.  Td^of 
{TapavT-),  Tarentum :  see  def.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Tarentum,  an  ancient  city  of  Magna 
Qrsecia  in  Italy :  as,  Tarentine  coins — Tarentine 
games.  See  Taurian  games,  under  Tawrian'^. 
II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Tarentum. 

tarentism  (tar'en-tizm),  n.    Same  as  taranUsm. 

tarentola  (ta-ren'to-la),  n.  [It. :  see  tarantula.] 
1.  The  geeko-'iiza,Td"Platydactylus  mawitani- 
cus.  See  tarente. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus 
of  such  gecko-hzards. 

tarentula  (ta-ren'tu-la),  n.  Same  as  tarantu- 
la, 1. 

targant,  torgant  (tar'gant,  t6r'gant),  a.  [Cor- 
rupt for  *torqtient,  <  L.  torquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
torquere,  twist :  see  torque.]  In  her.,  bent  into 
a  double  curve  like  an  S :  as,  a  serpent  targant. 
Also  torqued. 

targatt,  targatet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  tar- 
get. 

target  (tarj),  n.  [<  ME.  targe  =  MD.  tartsche 
=  G.  tartsche,  <  OP.  targe,  also  ta/rgue,  tarque 
=  Sp.  tarja,  a  shield,  =  Pg.  tarja,  a  target,  es- 
cutcheon, border,  =  It.  targa  (ML.  targa),  a 
shield,  buckler;  prob.  of  Teut.  origin;  cf.  AS. 
ta/rge,  pi.  targan,  a  shield  (rare)  (leel.  targa,  a 
shield,  prob.<  AS.),  =  OHG.  carpus,  a  frame,  side 
of  a  vessel,  a  wall,  MHG.  G.  zarge,  a  frame,  case, 
side,  border;  cf.  Lith.  darzas,  a  border,  halo 
(around  the  moon),  inclosure,  garden.  The 
ME.  targe  (with  the  soft  ^r)  could  not  come 
from  the  AS.  targe;  but  it  may  stand  for  the 
reg.  Harge,  altered  to  targe  by  the  influence  of 
OP.  targe,  a  shield,  as  Sc.  targe,  tairge,  vex, 
stands  for  targe,  mod.  tarry,  by  the  influence 
of  OP.  targer,  delay  (see  target,  target).  Hence 
ult.  dim.  target.  The  AS.  targe,  a  shield,  is 
rare,  and  may  possibly  be,  in  that  sense,  af- 
fected by  early  OF.].  A  shield;  buckler:  same 
as  target. 

On  hir  heed  an  hat 
As  brood  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe. 

Chmteer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  471. 
Ill  fared  it  then  with  Boderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  hull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  15. 

targe^t  (tarj),  v.  i.  [<  MB.  targen,  <  OP.  tar- 
ger,  targier,  tarjer,  delay,  <  LL.  as  if  *tardicare, 
delay,  go  slowly,  freq.  of  L.  tardare,  go  slowly, 
<.twrdus,s\avi:  seetaxdy.  Gt.tarry^.]  To  de- 
lay; tarry. 

That  time  thought  the  Eyng  to  targe  no  longer, 
But  bring  that  blisfuU  to  the  bern  soone. 

Alisamnder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1,  21 1. 

targe^  (tarj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  targed,  ppr. 
targimg.  [Sc,  also  tairge;  <  ME.  targen,  tergen, 
altered  to  targen  by  influence  of  OP.  targer,  de- 
lay, the  prop.  mod.  form  from  ME.  targen,  ter- 
gen  being  tarry:  see  tarry^.]  1.  To  vex  with 
censure;  reprimand;  rate. —  2.  To  vex  with 
questions ;  catechize  or  cross-examine  strictly. 

An'  aye  on  Sundays  duly,  nightly, 

I  on  the  Questions  [Catechism]  targe  them  tightly. 

Bums,  The  Inventory. 
3.  To  keep  under  strict  discipline. 

Galium  Beg  .  .  .  took  the  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  obligation  by  mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary 
tailor  of  Sliochd  nan  Ivor ;  and,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
"targed  him  tightly  "  till  the  finishing  of  the  job. 

Seott,  Waverley,  xliL 

targe*t,».     [ME. ;  origin  obscure.]    A  charter.. 
Targe  or  chartyr.    Carta.  Prmnpt.  Pan.,  p.  487. 

targeman  (tarj'man),  n.;  pi.  targemen  (-men). 
One  who  carries  a'targe  or  shield. 

He  stoutly  encounter'd  the  targemen. 

Battle  of  Sheriff-Uuir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  158). 

target  (tar'get),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tar- 
gett,  targuet,  earlier  targat,   tergat,  terget;  < 


The  neck  of  a  bottle  .  . 
liquid  to  be  percolated,  .  . 
percolate  is  to  be  weighed. 


c 

Target. 

a.  Highland  target  of  wood  and  leather;  d,  back  of  target,  with 

leather  sleeve  and  handle  ■,  c,  target  in  profile. 


A     B  D 

Tai^ets  for  Rifle  Practice. 
A,  bull's-eye ;  B,  center ;  C,  in- 
ner ;  D,  outer.    The  lower  figure 
shows  shot-marks. 


target 

ME.  target,  targette,  *targuette,  <  OF.  *targuette, 
'targette  (not  found)  (=  It.  targhetta,  a  small 
shield,  =  Sp.  tarjeta,  a  small  shield,  a  sign- 
board, card:  ML.  tarcheta),  dim.  of  targue, 
targe,  a  shield:  see  target.  The  Ir.  Gael,  tar- 
gaid,W.  targed,  a  shield,  target,  are  appar.  <  E. 
The  W.  targed,  a  dasher,  tarian,  a  shield,  dash- 
er (<  targ,  dash,  percussion),  are  appar.  not 
related  to  the  E.  word.]  1.  A  shield.  Speoifl- 
cally— (o)  A  small  round  shield ;  a  buckler.  See  out  on 
preceding  page. 

Likewise  rounde  leather  targetts  is  the  Spanish  fashion, 
whoe  used  it  (for  the  moat  part)  paynted. 

SpevAer^  State  of  Ireland. 
(6)  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  shield  of  any  form  used 
by  an  infantry  soldier  as  a  substitute  for  body-armor. 
Compare  targeteer. 

Integrity  thus  armless  seeks  her  foes, 
And  never  needs  the  target  nor  the  sword. 

FleMier  {arid  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  shield-shaped,  circular,  or  other  mark  at 
which  archers  or  users  of  firearms  shoot  for 
practice  or  for  a  prize: 
so  called  from  the  mark, 
which  usually  consists 
of  concentric  rings.  For 
archery  (see  inrtta,  9)  it  is 
commonly  painted  on  canvas 
drawn  over  a  wedge-shaped 
frame,  and  stuffed  with 
straw ;  that  for  practice  with 
the  musket  or  rifle  was  for- 
merly flat,  and  made  of 
planks  in  one  or  mure  thick- 
nesses. Modern  targets  for 
long-range  practice  with  the 
rifle  are  made  of  metal,  and 
the  compartments  are  usu- 
ally square,  one  within  the 
other ;  the  target  for  practice 
with  cannon  is  genei;ally  in- 
tended to  test  the  penetrat- 
ing ^ower  of  the  projectile, 
and  IS  accordingly  built  up 
in  imitation  of  the  side  of  a 
ship,  or  of  a  turret. 

I  have  seen  the  gentlemen  who  practise  archery  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  repeatedly  shoot  from  end  to  end,  and 
not  touch  the  target  with  an  arrow. 

Strvjtt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  129. 

The  archery-ground  was  a  carefully  kept  inclosure,  .  .  . 
where  the  ta/rgeU  were  placed  in  agreeable  afternoon 
shade.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  z. 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  at  which  observa- 
tion is  aimed;  one  who  or  that  which  is  a 
marked  object  of  curiosity,  admiration,  con- 
tempt, or  other  feeling. 

They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their 
scorn.  Tennyson,  Locksley  HalL 

4.  On  a  railroad,  the  frame  or  holder  in  which 
a  signal  is  displayed,  as  at  switches. —  5.  The 
sliding  sight  on  a  leveling-stafE.  Also  called 
vane.  See  cut  under  levelingstaff.  E.  S. 
Knight. — 6.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a 
round  shield,  or  buckler. — 7.  A  pendant,  often 
jeweled;  a  tassel.     [Scotch.] 

Ther  hang  nine  targais  at  Johnys  hat, 
And  ilka  an  worth  three  hundred  pound. 

Johnie  ArmMrang  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  49X 

8.  A  shred;  slice.     [Provincial.] 

Lord  Surrey  loved  buttered  lyng  and  targets  of  mutton 
for  breakfast ;  and  my  Lady's  Grace  used  to  piddle  with  a 
chine  of  beef  upon  brewesa. 

Bray,  To  Rev.  W.  Mason,  Dec.  19th,  1766. 

target-card  (tar'get-kard),  n.  In  archery,  a  card 
colored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  target,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  shooters,  and  used  for 
scoring  their  hits.    Encyc.  Brit.,  n.  378. 

targeted  (tar'get-ed),  o.  [<  target +  -ed^.'\  Fur- 
nished or  armed  with  a  target;  having  a  de- 
fensive covering,  as  of  metal  or  hide. 

'    Not  longh  and  targeted  as  the  rhinoceros. 

Bp.  Oavden,  Hieraspistes  (1663),  p.  627.    (.Latham.) 

targeteer  (tar-ge-ter'),  re.  [Formerly  also  tar- 
geUer,  targettier  (=  It.  targhettiere);  as  target 
+  -eer.j  A  soldier  carrying  a  target  or  buckler. 
Especially— (a)  A  Greek  or  Roman  light-armed  soldier ;  a 
peltast. 

All  the  space  the  trench  contain'd  before  .  .  . 
Was  flll'd  with  horse  and  torgeteert,  who  there  for  refuge 
came.  Chapman,  Iliad,  viii.  178. 

(6)  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  soldier 
furnished  with  a  target  to  replace  in  part  the  armor  which 
was  being  abandoned. 
target-firing  (tar'get-fir*ing),  n.    Shooting  at 
a  target,  as  in  artillery  or  archery  practice. 
The  law  of  probability  as  applied  to  target-firing. 

Nature,  XXXVIL  336. 

target-lamp  (tar'get-lamp),  n.  A  signal-lamp 
attached  to  fixed  targets  or  semaphore  signals. 

targrass  (tar'gras),  n.  [<  tar,  dial,  form  of  tare, 
+  grass."]  A  species  of  vetch,  probably  Vima 
hirsnta. 

targuetf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  target. 
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Targum  (tar'gum),  n.  [<  Chal.  targum,  inter- 
pretation, <  targem,  interpret.  Cf.  dragoman, 
drogman,  truchman,  etc.,  from  the  same  source.] 
A  translation  or  paraphrase  of  some  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Aramaic  or  Chal- 
dee  language  or  dialect,  which  became  ne^s- 
sary  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  He- 
brew began  to  die  out  as  the  popular  language. 
The  Targum.  long  preserved  by  oral  transmission,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  until  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  ancient  and 
valuable  of  the  extant  Targums  are  those  ascribed  to  or 
called  after  Onkelos  (on  the  Pentateuch)  and  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel.  The  Targums  do  not  furnish  any  paraphraae 
of  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  or  DanieL 

Targlimic(tar'gum-ik),a.  [<  Targum- + -%c.i  Ot 

or  pertaining  to  the  literature  of  the  Targums. 

Certain  Targumic  fragmenta  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Uncyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  63. 

Targninist  (tar'gum-ist),  n.  [<  Targum  +  -ist] 
The  writer  or  expounder  of  a  Targum;  one 
versed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Targums. 

Then  we  must  conclude  that  Jonathan  or  Onkelos  the 
Targumists  were  of  cleaner  language  than  he  that  made 
the  tongue.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smeotymuuus. 

The  later  Targumists  call  him  [Balaam]  a  sinner  and  an 
accursed  man,  while  the  Talmudists  make  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  godless,  in  contrast  with  Abraham,  the 
representative  of  the  pious.  Encye.  Brit.,  III.  269. 

Targumistic  (tar-gum-is'tik),  a.  [<  Targumist 
+  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Targumist  or  the 
Targumists.     Andover  Bev.,  VII.  101. 

tarheel  (tar'hel),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion  to 
tar  as  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  State ; 
<  faj-i  +  keep-.]  A  dweller  in  the  pine-barrens 
of  North  Carolina;  hence,  any  inhabitant  of 
that  State.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

The  mountain  tarheel  gradually  drifted  into  a  condition 
of  dreary  indifference  to  all  things  sublunary  but  hog  and 
hominy,  or  the  delights  of  a  bear  hunt  and  barbecue. 

Jour,  of  Amer.  FM-Lore,  II.  96. 

tarhood  (tar'hud),  ».  [<  tar^  +  -hood.l  The 
state  of  being  a  tar  or  sailor ;  sailors  collective- 
ly.    [Eare  and  humorous.] 

This  circumstance  .  .  .  has  been  so  ridiculed  by  the 
whole  tarhood  that  the  romantic  part  [of  the  sea-piece] 
has  been  forced  to  be  cancelled,  and  one  only  gun  remains 
firing  at  Anson's  ship.    Wcipde,  To  Mann,  March  23, 1749. 

tariert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  terrier'^.  Pals- 
grave. 

tariff  (tar'if),  Ji.  [<  OF.  ton^e,f., arithmetic,  or 
the  casting  of  accounts,  F.  tarif,  m. ,  tariff,  rate, 
=  Olt.  tariffa,  arithmetic,  or  the  casting  of  ac- 
counts, It.  tariffa,  tariff,  price,  assessment,  list 
of  prices,  <  Sp.  tarifa  (ML.  tarifa),  a  list  of 
prices,  book  of  rates,  <  Ar.  ta'rifa,  ta'rif,  noti- 
fication, information,  inventory  (alist  of  things, 
particularly  of  fees  to  be  paid),  <  'arafa,  know; 
cf .  'arif,  knowing,  'arf,  scent,  odor,  'urf,  equity, 
ma'rifa,  knowledge,  acquaintance,  etc.]  1.  A 
list  or  table  of  goods  with  the  duties  or  customs 
to  be  paid  on  them,  either  on  importation  or 
on  exportation ;  a  list  or  table  of  duties  or  cus- 
toms to  be  paid  on  goods  imported  or  exported. 
The  principle  of  a  tariff  depends  upon  the  commercial  pol- 
icy of  the  state  by  which  it  is  framed,  and  the  details  are 
constantly  fluctuating  with  the  change  of  interests  and  the 
wants  of  the  community,  or  in  pursuance  of  commercial 
treaties  with  other  states. 

2.  A  duty,  or  the  duties  collectively,  imposed 
according  to  such  a  list,  table,  or  scale. — 3.  A 
table  or  scale  of  charges  generally:  as,  a  tele- 
graph tariff. — 4.  A  law  regulating  import  du- 
ties :  as,  the  tariff  of  1824 — Compromise  tariff, 
in  U.  8.  hist.,  a  tariff  eatahlished  by  an  act  passed  in  1833, 
promoted  by  Henry  Clay.  By  it  duties  were  to  be  reduced 
gradually  until  in  1842  no  duties  were  to  exceed  20  percent. 
It  was  supersededby  the  protective  tariff  of  1842. — Dingley 
tariff  (from  Nelson  Dingley  Jr.,chainnan  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee),  a  tariff  eatalilished  by  the  act  of  1897. 
— MoKinley  tariff,  in  U.  S.hist.,  a  tariff  established  by  an 
act  of  1890  (repealed  1894),  introduced  by  William  McKin- 
ley,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Comiuittee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  made  many  additions  to  the 
free  list  and  reduced  duties  on  certain  articles,  but  was  In 
general  strongly  protective,  imposing  or  increasing  duties 
on  many  agricultural  products,  raw  materials,  and  manu- 
factured articles.— MorrUl  tariff,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a  tariff 
established  by  an  act  passed  in  1861,  introduced  by  J.  S. 
Morrill,  a  representative  from  Vermont.  It  was  one  of 
the  series  of  "  war  measures  "  occasioned  by  the  civil  war 
of  1861-6,  which  resulted  in  a  great  development  of  the 
protective  principle.—  Revenue  taxlff,  a  tariff  which  has 
for  its  main  object  the  production  of  revenue,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  tariff  which  seeks  to  combine  the  produc- 
tion of  revenue  with  protection  to  home  industries.  [U.  S  1 
-Tariff  Of  abominations,  in  IT.  S.  Mst.,  a  name  given 
to  the  tariff  ot  1828,  in  which  the  protective  tendencies  as 
displayed  in  the  tariffs  of  1816  and  1824  were  strongly  de- 
veloped. It  occasioned  great  opposition  in  the  South,  and 
led  to  the  nullification  movement.—  Tariff  reform  re- 
moval of  inequalities  or  abuses  in  a  tariff  system ;  spe'cifi- 
cally,  in  recent  American  politics,  a  reform  favoring  a 
general  reduction  of  import  duties,  especially  on  raw  ma- 
terials, and  in  general  a  movement  away  from  protection. 
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-Walker  tariff,  in  U.  S.  hist,  a  tariff  established  by 
an  act  passed  in  1846,  in  accordance  with  principles  laid 
down  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.  It 
classified  all  articles  under  eight  schedules,  and  greatly 
reduced  the  duties  from  the  tariff  of  1842.  Its  rates  were- 
still  further  reduced  by  the  act  ot  1867.  -  Wilson  tariff 
(from  William  L.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  .Means^ 
Committee),  the  tariff  established  by  the  act  of  1894.  It 
marie  the  average  rate  of  duties  somewhat  li)wer  than  that 
which  resulted  from  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  most  im- 
portant provision  of  the  act  was  the  free  inipoitation 
of  r.iw  wool.  It  became  a  law  without  the  signature  of 
President  Cleveland. 

tariff  (tar'if),  {;.  *.  l<  tariff,  n.]  1.  To  make 
a  list  of  duties  on,  as  on  imported  goods. —  2. 
To  put  a  valuation  upon. 

These  tetradrachms  were  tariffed  by  the  Romans  as 
only  equivalent  to  the  denarius. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Kumorum,  p.  718. 

tariff-ridden  (tar'if-rid"n),  a.    Burdened  with 
a  tariff  or  tariffs ;  carrying  an  excessive  burden 
of  indirect  taxation. 
tarin  (tar'in),  n.   [<  F.  tarin,  a  siskin ;  origin  ob- 
scure.]  A  book-name  of  the  siskin.   Also  terin. 
tar-kiln  (tar'kil),  n.    A  conical  heap  of  pine 
wood  arranged  for  burning  to  produce  tar. 
Bartlett.    [North  Carolina.] 
tar-lamp  (tar'lamp),  n.    An  illuminating  lamp 
in  whion  tar  is  burned.    The  burner  is  annular,  and 
through  its  center  compressed  air  is  supplied,  causing  the 
tar  to  bum  with  a  brilliant  white  light.    E.  B.  Knight. 
tarlatan  (tar'la-tan),  n.    [Perhaps ult.  <  It.  dial. 
(Milanese)  toriWtenna,  linsey-woolsey.  Cf.  tar- 
tan^.]   A  very  thin  muslin,  so  open  in  texture 
as  to  be  transparent,  and  often  rather  coarse 
in  quality.     It  is  used  for  women's  evening 
dress,  for  widows'  caps,  etc. 
tarni  (tarn),  n.     [Also  tairn  (So.) ;  <  ME.  tame, 
terne  =  led.  tjdm,  tjarn  =  Sw.  dial,  ^drn,  tarn  = 
Norw.  ydrn,  etc.  (Aasen),  a  tarn.]     1.  A  small 
mountain  lake  or  pool,  especially  one  which 
has  no  visible  feeders.     [Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Than  the  gret  of  the  grekes  agreit  hom  all. 
The  corse  for  to  cast  in  a  clere  terne, 
Vndur  a  dyde  of  the  Cit^,  &  synke  hit  therin. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  11187. 
A  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  A  bog ;  a  marsh ;  a  fen.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tarn^  (tarn),  n.     Same  as  tern^. 

tarnal  (tar'nal),  a.  and  adv.  [An  aphetic  form 
of  etantal,  dial.  var.  of  eternal,  used  (partly  as 
a  euphemism  for  infernal)  as  a  term  of  empha- 
sis and  dislike:  see  eternal."]  An  epithet  of 
reprobation:  used  as  apiece  of  mild  profanity. 
[Vulgar.] 

My  gracious !  it 's  a  scorpion  thet  's  took  a  shine  to  play 

with  't. 
I  darsn't  skeer  the  tanuU  thing  for  fear  he'd  run  away 

with  't.  Lotcell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ii. 

tarnation  (tar-na'shon),  a.  and  adv.  [A  fusion 
of  darnaUon,  a  minced  form  of  damnation,  with 
tarnal.]    Same  as  tarnal.    [Vulgar.] 

And  her  tarnation  hull  a-growing  rounder ! 

Hood,  Sailor's  Apology. 
A  tarrMUon  long  word.  Bidwer,  My  Novel,  v.  8. 

tarnet,  n.    See  therne. 

tamisn  (tar'nish),  V.  [<  OF.  terniss-,  stem  of 
certain  parts  of  ternir,  make  dim,  <  teme,  duU, 
<  OHG.  tami  (cf .  OH(j.  tarnan,  tarnjan,  MHG. 
ternen,  obscure)  =  AS.  derne  =  OS.  derni  = 
OFries.  dern :  see  dem^.  Cf .  G.  tam-lcappe,  a 
hat  or  cap  that  makes  one  invisible.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  luster  of;  sully; 
dull :  used  of  an  alteration  induced  by  the  air, 
or  by  dust  or  dampness ;  also,  in  mineral.,  to 
change  the  natural  color  or  luster  of  the  sur- 
face of:  said  chiefly  of  the  metallic  minerals. 
See  tarnish,  n.,  2. 

High-backed  claw-footed  chairs,  covered  with  tarnished 

brocade,  which  bear  the  marks  of  having  seen  better  days. 

Irvinff,  Sketch-Book,  p.  800. 

2.  To  give  a  pale  or  dim  east  to,  as  to  gold  or 
silver,  without  either  polishing  or  burnishing 
it.— 3.  Figuratively,  to  diminish  or  destroy  the 
purity  of ;  cast  a  stain  upon ;  sully :  as,  to  tar- 
nish reputation. 

I  own  the  triumph  of  obtaining  the  passport  was  not  » 
little  tarnished  by  the  figure  I  cut  in  it. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  86. 

=Syn.  1.  To  dull,  deface. 

n,  intrans.  To  lose  luster;  become  dim  or 
dull:  as,  polished  substances  or  gilding  will 
tarnish  in  the  course  of  time. 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright, 
Grow  stale  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  249. 

tarnish  (tar'nish),  re.  [<.  tarnish,  v.]  1.  A  spot; 
a  blot ;  the  condition  of  being  dulled  or  stained. 
—  2.  In  mineral.,  the  change  in  luster  or  color 
of  the  surface  of  a  mineral,  particularly  one  of 
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metallic  luster:  usually  due  to  slight  alteration, 
but  also  in  some  cases  to  the  deposition  of  a 
very  thin  film  of  some  foreign  substance.  Thus, 
a  freshly  fractured  surface  of  bornite  soon  gains  a  tarnish 
on  exposure,  becoming  a  bright  purple  color ;  it  is  hence 
often  called  variegated  or  purple  copper  ore ;  so  also  colum- 
bite  crystals  often  show  a  brilliant  steel-blue  tarnish. 
3.  A  coating.     [Rare.] 

Care  is  taken  to  wash  over  the  foulness  of  the  subject 
with  a  pleasing  tamieh. 

OenUeman  Instructed,  p.  308.    (Daviee.) 

tarnishable  (tar'nish-a-bl),  a.  [<  tarnish  + 
-ahle.'\  That  may  be  "tarnished;  capable  of 
losing  luster. 

The  Inventor,  searching  experimentally  for  a  means  of 
rendering  tamUkable  metals  and  alloys  less  tamUhabU. 
Proe.  May.  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  341. 

tarnisher  (tar'nish-Sr),  n.  f<  tarmsh  +  -er-i.] 
One  who  or  that  which  tarnishes. 

tarnowitzite  (tar'no-wit-sit),  ».  [<  Tarnowitz 
(see  def . )  +  -ite^.]  A  variety  of  aragonite  con- 
taining a  small  percentage  of  lead  carbonate, 
found  at  Tarnowitz  in  Silesia. 

taroi  (ta'ro).  n.  [Also  tara;  <  Polynesian  tore] 
A  food-plant,  Colocasia  anUqmrum,  especially 
the  variety  esculenta,  a  native  of  India,  but  wide- 
ly ctdtivated  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe, 
particularly  in  the  Pacific  islands,  it  is  a  stemless 
plant  with  the  general  habit  of  the  caladiuihs  of  house  and 
garden  culture.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  about 
a  foot  long.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  stem-like  tuberous 
starchy  root,  which  is  eaten  boiled  or  baked,  made  into  a 
bread  or  pudding,  or  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  natives,  in  the  form  of  poi  (which 
see).  The  tubers,  when  baked,  pounded,  and  pressed,  keep 
fresh  many  months.  An  excellent  starch  can  be  had  from 
them.  The  leaves  and  leafstalks  are  also  edible,  with  the 
character  of  spinach  or  asparagus.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  acrid,  but  this  quality  is  removed  by  cooking.  Taro  is 
propagated  by  a  cutting  from  the  top  of  the  tuber,  which, 
in  the  L<'iji  Islands  at  least,  is  planted  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered.  About  fifteen  months  are  required  to  mature  the 
root.  See  Colocasia  (with  cut),  also  eoeco,  eddoes,  and  tanya. 
We  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  native  ways 
of  living,  ...  an  uninteresting  mess  of-  stewed  fowl  and 
taro.  Lady  Brasaey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xv. 

taro^  (ta-ro'),  n.  [It.]  A  money  of  account 
and  coin  of  silver,  and  also  of  copper,  formerly 
used  in  Malta  under  the  Grand  Masters.  The 
silver  taro  of  1777  weighed  about  15  grains,  and  the  copper 
taro  of  1786  about  118  grains. 

taroc  (tav'ok),  n.    Same  as  tarot. 

One  goes  [at  Turin]  to  see  people  play  at  Ombre  and 
Taroe,  a  game  with  72  cards,  all  painted  with  suns,  and 
moons,  and  devils,  and  monks. 

Oray,  To  Mr.  West,  Nov.  16th,  N.  S.,  1739. 

tar-oil  (tar'oil),  n.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  tar. 

tarot  (tar'ot),  n.  [Also  taroc  (=  Gr.  ta/rock)  (< 
It.):  <  F.  iarois,  <  It.  taroeehi,  a  kind  of  check- 
ered cards,  also  the  game  called  tarot;  origin 
obscure.]  1.  One  of  a  pack  of  playing-cards 
first  used  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  so  named  from  the  design  of  plain  or  dot- 
ted lines  crossing  diagonally  on  the  back  of 
the  cards.  The  original  pack  contained  seventy-eight 
cards — namely,  four  suits  of  ten  numeral  cards,  as  in  the 
modern  game,  with  four  coat-cards  (king,  queen,  chevalier, 
and  valet)  in  each  suit,  and  a  series  of  twenty-two  atutti 
or  atouts,  these  last  being  the  trumps,  and  known  specifi- 
cally as  the  tarots. 

TaroU,  a  kind  of  great  cards,  whereon  many  several 
things  are  figured ;  which  make  them  much  more  intri- 
cate than  ordinary  ones.  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  game  played  with  the  above  cards :  often 
used  in  the  plural. 
Will  you  play  at  tables,  at  dyce,  at  tarots,  and  chesse? 
The  French  Alphabet  (1615),  p.  118.    (Halliwell.) 

tarpan  (tar'pan),  «.  [Tatar  name.]  The  wild 
horse  of  Tatary,  belonging  to  one  of  those 
races  which  are  by  some  authorities  regarded 
as  original,  and  not  descended  from  domestic 
animals.  Tarpans  are  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  mule, 
are  migratory,  and  liave  a  tolerably  acute  sense  of  smell. 
Their  color  is  invariably  tan  or  mouse,  with  black  mane 
and  tail.  During  the  cold  season  their  hair  is  long  and 
soft,  lying  so  close  as  to  feel  like  a  bear's  fur,  and  then  it 
Is  grizzled ;  in  summer  it  falls  much  away,  leaving  only  a 
quantity  on  the  back  and  loins.  They  are  sometimes  cap- 
tured by  the  Tatars,  but  are  reduced  to  subjection  with 
great  difficulty. 
tarpaulin  (tar-p4'lin),  n.  [Formerly  also  tar- 
pawlin;  a  reduction  in  sailors'  speech  of  tar- 
pauling,  tarpawlmg,  ■proy.'tarpaUing,  <  tori  + 
palling,  pauling,  a  covering,  verbal  n.  otpalP-, 
V.  Hence,  by  abbreviation,  torS.]  1.  Canvas 
made  water-proof  with  tar ;  hence,  any  water- 
proof cloth,  especially  when  used  in  large  sheets 
for  covering  anything  exposed  to  the  weather 
or  to  wet. 

TarpavHin  is  a  waterproof  sheeting  consisting  of  a  stout 
canvas  cloth  impregnated  and  coated  with  tar. 

Erusye.  Brit.,  XXIII.  66. 

3.  A  sailor's  hat  made  of  or  covered  with 
painted  or  tarred  cloth. 
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A  burly  fellow  in  a  tarpauling  and  blue  Jacket. 

5.  JvAi,  Margaret,  ii.  11, 
3.  A  sailor.     [CoUoq.] 

AixH.  ...  If  you  won't  consent,  we'll  throw  you  and 
your  Cabinet  into  the  Sea  together. 
ArA.  Spoken  like  a  Tarpawlin. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  277. 
To  a  landsman  these  tarpavUns,  as  they  were  called, 
seemed  a  strange  and  half  savage  race. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
Tarpaulin  muster.    See  nmster. 
tarpauling,  tarpawling  (tar-pft'ling),  n.  Same 
as  tarpaulin. 

Tarpeian  (tar-pe'an),  a.  [=  F.  Tarpeien,  <  L. 
Tarpeianus,  usually  Tarpeiws,  pertaining  to  Tar- 
peius  or  Tarpeia  {Tarpeius  Mons  or  Tarpeia 
lilies,  the  Tarpeian  Kock),  <  Tarpeius,  Tarpeia, 
a  Soman  family  name.]  Noting  a  rock  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill  at  Eome  over  which  persons 
convicted  of  treason  to  the  state  were  hurled. 
It  waa  so  named,  according  to  tradition,  from  Tarpeia, 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  a  citadel  at  Kome,  who  be- 
trayed the  fortress  to  the  Sabine  soldiers,  and  was  crushed 
to  death  under  their  shields  and  buried  at  the  base  of  the 
rock. 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him.  Shdk.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  218. 

tarpon  (tar'pon),  n.  [Also  tarpwm;  origin  not 
ascertained.]  A  large  game-fish  of  the  family 
Mlopidie  and  sabtajoany  Megalopinie  (which  see), 
specifically  Megalops  atlanticus,  also  called  jeto- 
fish.  This  is  one  of  the  so-called  big-eyed  herrings,  and 
a  near  relative  of  Elops  saurus;  but  the  pseudobranchiee 
are  obsolete,  the  dorsal  fin  has  a  long  filament,  and  the 
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scales  are  very  large.  The  form  is  elongate  and  com- 
pressed ;  the  color  is  brilliant-silvery,  darker  on  the  back ; 
and  the  length  attained  is  about  6  feet.  This  fish  is 
common  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  as  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  sometimes 
called  grande  icaiXLe,  from  the  size  of  the  scales,  which 
are  used  in  ornamental  fancy  work.  Its  technical  syno- 
nym, Jtf.  thrissnldes,  is  erroneous,  being  based  on  Clupea 
thrissoides  of  Bloch  and  Schneider,  1801,  and  that  on  Brous- 
sonet's  Clupea  cyprinoides,  which  is  the  East  Indian  repre- 
sentative of  this  genus  (Megalops  cyprinmdes),  a  distinct 
though  very  similar  species  to  which  the  name  tarpon  or 
farpum  is  extended  by  Jordan. 

tar-putty  (tar'puf'i),  n.  A  viscous  mixture  of 
tar  and  well-calcined  lampblack,  thoroughly 
kneaded  in  and  afterward  carbonized.  Tlie 
Engineer,  LXVI.  521. 

tarracet)  «•    See  terrace^,  terrace^. 

tarradiddle  (tar-a-did'l),  n.  [Appar.  a  made 
word,  involving  diddle^.]  A  fictitious  account ; 
a  fib.     [CoUoq.] 

tarragon  (tar'a-gon),  n.  [Also  taragon;  <  OF. 
*taragon,  targ'bn,  tragon,  tarcon,  tarehon  (dial. 
dragoun),  also  estragon  (=  Pr.  estragSo),  also 
tragoncee  =  Sp.  taragoncia,  taragontia,  <  Ar. 
tarTcJmn,  tarTchuni,  tarragon,  <  Gr.  Spaiam,  a  ser- 
pent, dragon  (>  SpandvTuyv,  a  plant  of  the  arum 
kind) :  see  dragon,  7,  and  cf .  Dracontiuni,  Dra- 
cunculus.']  A  composite  plant,  Artemma  Dra- 
eunculus,  native  in  Russia  and  temperate  Asia. 
Its  leaves,  unlike  those  of  most  artemisias,  are  undivided, 
and  they  have  an  aromatic  scent  and  taste,  whence  they 
are  used  as  a  condiment. 

tarrast,  n.  and  V.    An  old  spelling  of  terrace. 

tarret.    -An  old  spelling  of  tori,  tar'^. 

tarrert,  n.    See  terrier^. 

tarriance  (tar'i-ans),  n.  [<  tarry^  +  -ance.'] 
A  tarrying;  delay.     [Rare.] 

Nor  was  my  tarriance  such  that  in  that  space 
He  could  recover  strength  to  shift  his  ground. 

Brome,  Queens  Exchange,  ii. 
So  f  ear'd  the  King, 
And,  after  two  days'  tarriance  there,  retum'd, 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

tarrieri  (tar'i-6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  taner;  < 
tarry''^  +  -erK']  1.  One  who  or  that  which  tar- 
ries or  delays. 

He  is  often  called  of  them  Eabius  cunctator— that  is  to 

say,  the  tarier  or  delayer,        „       „,     „  .  „„ 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  23. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  no  true  knight's  a  tarrier. 

Browning,  The  Glove. 

St.  One  who  hinders,  or  causes  tarrying. 

If  you  have  such  an  itch  in  your  feet  to  foot  it  to  the 
Fair,  why  do  you  stop?  am  I  [o']  your  tarriersf 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i,  1. 

tarrier^t,  n.    Same  as  terrier^. 

Tarrietia  (tar-i-e'shia),  n.  [NL.  (Blume,  1825), 
from  the  native  name  in  Java.]  A  genus  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Sterculiaceee  and 
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tribe  Sterculiese,  distinguished  from  the  close- 
ly allied  genus  Sterculia  by  its  solitary  ovules 
and  indehiscent  carpels  bearing  a  long  scythe- 
shaped  wing.  There  are  3  species,  natives  of  Austra- 
lia, Java,  and  Malacca,  They  are  tall  trees  bearing  smooth 
or  scurfy  digitate  leaves  of  three  or  five  entire  leaflets.  The 
numerous  small  flowers  form  hairy  or  scurfy  lateral  pan- 
icles. T.  Argyrodendron,  native  of  shady  woods  in  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales,  an  evergreen  reaching  60  to  SO' 
feet  high,  is  there  known  as  silver-tree  or  ironwood. 

tarrist  (tar'is),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  terrace>-r 
terrace^. 

tarrock  (tar'ok),  n.  [Also  tarrock;  <  Eskimo 
(Greenland)  iatorro/i;  or  to  itorofc.]  1.  The  kit- 
tiwake  gull,  Bissa  tridactyla.  See  cut  under  kit- 
tiwake.  [Orkneys.]  —  2.  A  tern  or  sea-swallow. 
— 3.  A  guillemot  or  murre. 

tarrow  (tar'6),  v.  i.  [Sc.  form  of  tarry^  (cf. 
harrow^  and  harry).  The  form  is  appropriate 
only  as  a  var.  of  torr^^^ -which  was  confused  with 
tarry^.']  To  delay ;  hesitate ;  feel  reluctance,- 
loathe;  refuse:     [Scotch.] 

An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 
That  yet  ha'e  tarrow't  at  it. 

Bums,  A  Dream. 

tarryi  (tar'i),  a.  [<  ter-i  +  -^l.]  Consisting 
of  tar,  or  like  tar ;  partaking  of  the  character 
of  tar;  smeared  with  tar. 

Poor  Mr.  Dimmesdale  longed  .  .  .  to  shake  hands  witto 
the  tarry  blackguard,  and  recreate  himself  with  a  few  im- 
proper jests,  such  as  dissolute  sailors  so  abound  with, 

Hawtlwme,  Scarlet  Letter,  xx- 

Tarry  fiilgers,  fingers  to  which  things  adhere  improper- 
ly; thieving  fingers ;  pilfering  fingers,    [Scotch,] 

The  gipsies  hae  tarry  fingers,  and  ye  wud  need  an  e'e  is 
your  neck  to  watch  them.  Oatt,  Sir  Andi'ew  Wylie. 

tarry^t  (tar'i),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  taryen,  ta/rien,  teryen, 
terien,  terwen,  tergen,  targen,  <  AS.  tergan,  tyr- 
gan  (=  MD.  terghen,  D.  tergen  =  MLG.  tergen 
=  G.  tergen),  vex,  irritate,  provoke ;  perhaps  =: 
Euss.  dergaia,  pull,  pluck.  From  the  MB.  form 
terrere  comes  the  E.  form  tor;  see  tor^.  Ci.tar- 
r^s.]  To  vex;  irritate;  provoke;  incite.  See 
tor2.     Wyclif,  Dent.  iv.  25. 

tarryi  (tar'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tarried,  ppr.  tar- 
rying. [<  ME.  taryen,  tarien,  delay,  wait;  de- 
veloped from  ME.  tarien,  E.  tarry'^,  vex,  with 
sense  of  ME.  targen,  E.  obs.  target,  delay:  see 
target,  which  is  the  proper  verb  in  the  sense 
'  delay.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  continue  in  a  place ; 
remain;  stay;  sojourn;  abide;  lodge. 
Tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet.  Gen.  xix.  2> 

If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns ;  if 
you  will  not,  tarry  at  home  and  be  hanged. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 147. 

3.  To  wait  or  stay  in  expectation;  wait. 

And  concluded  yt  we  shulde  departe  and  holde  company 
with  ye  other  galyes,  and  to  ta/ry  for  no  man. 

Sirll.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  63, 

Tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  6. 150, 

3.  To  put  off  going  or  coming;  delay;  linger j 

loiter. 

He  salut  tho  semly  all  with  sad  wordys. 
And  told  turth  of  his  tale,  taried  no  longur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.)^  1.  ISIO. 

The  years  are  slow,  the  vision  tarrieth  long. 

Whittier,  Freedom  in  Brazil. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  cause  to  tarry;  delay. 

I  wol  not  tarien  yow,  for  it  is  pryme. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  I.  65. 
3.  To  wait  for. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs 
tarry  the  grinding.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L 1. 16. 

tarry^t  (tar'i),  m.     [itarrySjV.']    Delay:  stay. 

-  The  French  Secretary  is  came  to  London ;  ...  he  saith 
his  tarry  is  but  short  here. 

T.  Alen  (1516),  in  Lodge's  lUust.  of  Brit.  Hist.,  I.  ii. 

tarry-breeks  (tar'i-breks),  n.  A  sailor. 
[Scotch.] 

Young  royal  Tajrry  Breeks  [Prince  William  Henry,  after^ 
ward  William  IV.].  Bums,  A  Dream. 

No  old  tarry-breeks  of  a  sea-dog,  like  thy  dad  I 

Eingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxx. 

tarrying  (tar'i-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  taryinge;  verbai 
n.  of  tarryi,  v."]  The  act  or  process  of  staying, 
waiting,  or  delaying;  a  stay;  a  delay. 

The  Gastelein  seide  he  wolde  sonde  thider  on  the  mo- 
rowe  with-oute  more  taryinge.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  646. 

I  fear  me  he  may  obstruct  your  affairs  by  his  frequent, 
comings  and  long  tarryings.  The  Atlantic,  LXY.  195. 

tarrying-iront  (tar'i-ing-i*ern),  n.  Apparentljr, 
a  clog  of  iron  fastened  to  the  foot ;  an  impedi- 
ment. 

As  soon  shall  I  behold 
That  stone  of  which  so  many  have  us  told,  .  .  . 
The  great  Elixir,  or  to  undertake 
The  BiOse-Cross  knowledge,  which  is  much  like  that, 
A  tarrying-iron  for  fools  to  labour  at. 

Drayton,  Elegies,  To  Master  W.  Jeflireys- 
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tarryourt, «.    Same  as  terrier^. 

tarsal  (tar'sal),  a.  and  n.    [<  NIi.  tarsalis,  <  ter- 

SM5,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsus, 

anMe,  or  instep  of  the  foot :  correlated  with  car- 

paJ:  as,  torso?  bones ;  torsoZ  articulations. — 2.     — , 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsometatarsus  of  a  tarsiped^(tiir'si-ped),  a.^ndn^ 

bird,  commonly  called  the  toj-stts,  between  the 

heel  and  the  bases  of  the  toes:  as,  the  tarsal 

envelop;  torsaZ  seutella. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  last  segment  of  an  insect's  leg :  as,  tarsal 

joints;  tarsal  cl&ws. — 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

tarsi  of  the  eyelids:  as,  torsai  cartilages;  the  .^      .  ■      jr-  a-\ 

tarsal  muscle.— Tarsal  amputation,  amputation  of  Tarsipedidse  (tar-si-ped  >de), 

a  part  of  the  foot  tbroagh  the  tarsus.— Tarsal  axtery,  a 

branch  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  passing  outward 


mammffl besides  two  inguinal  ones;  the  fibula  partially 
ankylosed  with  the  tibia;  the  second  and  third  diS™  ol 
the  foot  armed  with  subulate  claws,  the  rest  with  flat- 
tened nails ;  a  peculiar  tarsus  (see  tarmer) ;  and  the  orDits 
of  the  eyes  partially  closed  behind  by  the  union  of  the 
alisphenoid  and  malar  bones.    See  out  under  romtM. 

"  ed  (tiir'si-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  tarsus, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  pes  (ped-)  =  E./oot.]  I.  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing the  peculiar  structure  of  tarsus  which  char- 
acterizes the  tarsier  pr  malmag. — 2.  Belongmg 
to  the  subfamily  Tarsipedinse. 
II.  n.   A  marsupial  mammal  of  the  genus 


.„_r -^  v-~  -  X- .       P\   [NL.,  < 

Tarsipes  {-pedr)  +  -idsB.2  The  Tarsipedinx  rated 
as  a  separate  family. 


over  the  ankle.— Tarsal  cartilage.    S'aine  as  torsus,  4.—  TiVainp^lTr»"rtSr'<'si-'ne-di'ne').  n.  Vl.     [NL.,  < 
Tarsal  conjunctiva.     Same  ai  palpebral  cmjuncUva  larSipeOinae  (.lar  Bipe  ai  »«;.  ,»;  J-.,    L.  „,, 


(which  see,  under  palpebral).— laxaal  joint,  the  ankle- 
joint,  tibiotarsal  in  mammals,  mediotarsal  in  other  verte- 
brates which  have  a  tarsus,  apparently  tibiometatarsal  in 
birds  (but  see  taraus,  2). — ^l^sal  l^ament.    Same  as 


farsipes  {-pect-)  +  -inss.']  A  subfamily  of  Pha- 
langisMse,  typified  by  the  genus  Tarsipes,  some- 
times raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family. 

[NL.,  <  tarsus,  q. 


tarsus 

tarsusJ]  The  single  compoiind  bone  of  some 
animals,  especially  birds,  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  in 
one.  This  formation  occurs  in  all  birds  and  probably 
some  reptiles.  In  the  former  the  three  principal  metatar- 
sal bones  fuse  into  one,  the  fourth  metatarsal  remaining 
distinct  or  only  incompletely  joined  to  the  rest;  and  to 
the  proximal  extremity  of  the  compound  metatarsal  thus 
formed  are  also  ankylosed  the  ele- 
ments of  the  distal  tarsal  series. 
The  result  is  similar  to  that  seen 
in  the  compound  cannon-bone  of 
hoofed  quadrupeds,  though  this 
has  no  taisal  elements.  The  tar- 
sometatarsus is  a  comparatively 
large  stout  bone,  extending  from 
the  heel  or  suffrago  to  the  bases 
of  the  toes.  It  corresponds  to  that 
part  of  the  foot  commonly  called 
the  tarsus  in  descriptive  omi- 
thology.and  is  usually  naked  and 
scaly,  though  sometimes  feather- 
ed.   Its  proximal  extremity  usu- 


Oiras  (but  see  tarsus,  Z).— Tarsal  ligament.    Same  as  Ta-ainpt!  rta.r'si-tiez'l  n      [NL.,  <  tarsus,  q.  v.,  ally  presents  a  large  bony  protu 

palpebral ligamera(irhiBhBee,naieT palpebral).— Taxaal     Zt  K^^^Z.V    fnntT     A  TfimaTkable  eenus  of  berance (the so-called calcaneum 

OBBlcle,  Sinus,  etc.    Seethenouns.-Tar8alsy8tem.a     +  Li.  pes  =  iL.  foot.]     A/^^t  ,„„:f„tS"  *  "i  or  hypotarsus),  perforated  for  the 

marsupials,  of  the  family  P7»aia»S'«sfeoa5  and  tendons  of  certSin  muscles,  and 

'  "      ■■  -      -  ..  ...  ^^^  distal  extremity  is  divided 


system  of  classification,  proposed  by  Olivier  and  adopted 
by  Latreille  and  other  eminent  entomologists,  by  which 
all  coleopterous  insects  were  arranged  in  sections  in  con- 
formity to  the  real  or  supposed  number  of  joints  in  their 
tarsi.  These  sections,  as  proposed  by  Olivier,  were  (1)  Pen- 
ta/mera,  having  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi ;  (2)  BeteromerOi 
having  the  four  anterior  iarsi  five-jointed  and  the  two 
posterior  four-jointed ;  (3)  Tetramera,  having  four  joints  to 
all  the  tarsi ;  (i)  Trimera,  having  three  joints  to  all  the 
tarsi.  To  these  Latreille  added  (6)  JHmera,  having  two 
joints  to  all  the  tarsi,  and  (6)  Mmwmera,  having  hut  a 
single  tarsal  joint  in  each  foot.  Some  of  these  divisions 
are  now  known  to  have  rested  on  imperfect  observations, 
and  all  are  subject  to  exceptions  among  closely  allied  spe- 
cies ;  hence  the  tarsal  system  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned or  modified,  though  in  many  respects  it  approached 
a  natural  classification,  and,  admitting  the  exceptions,  the 
divisions  can  still  be  used  with  advantage.  Its  convenience 
is  such  that  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  retain  it, 
in  its  general  features,  with  substitution  of  other  names 
intended  to  correct  the  early  imperfect  observations,  as 
Cryptopentamera,  Pseudotetramera,  Svbpentamera,  etc.; 
and  the  adjectives  derived  from  all  these  terms,  aspen- 
ta/merouSt  heteroTnerous,  etc.,  are  regularly  used  in  describ- 
ing beetles  and  their  tarsL 

II.  n.  A  tarsal  bone  (or  cartilage);  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  tarsus  of  the  foot,  interven- 
ing between  the  tibia  and  the  metatarsus ;  es- 
pecially, a  tarsale.     See  tarsus, 

Garpals  and  tarsals  not  distinct  in  form  from  metapo- 
dials.  Amer.  Naturalist,  XXHI.  863. 

tarsale  (ta,r-sa'le),  n. ;  pi.  tarsalia  (-li-S,).  [NL., 
neut.  of  ta/rsalis,  tarsal:  see  tarsal."]  One  of 
the  bones  of  the  distal  row  of  the  tarsus,  in  re- 
lation with  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 
They  are  typically  five  in  number,  but  are  normally  or 
usually  reduced  to  four,  asinman.  See  tarsus  (with  cut)^ 
and  cuts  xia^M  Ichthyosauria,  Pleglosamrus,  and/oot. 

tarseH  (tars),  n.  [MJE.,  also  tars;  also  called 
cloth,  of  Tars  and  Tartarium;  prob.  supposed  to 
be  of  Tatar  origin:  see  tartarine^,  Tartar^,  Ta- 
tar.']   A  rich  silken  stuff.    Compare  tartarine^. 

His  cote-armure  was  of  doth  of  Tars. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1302. 

As  gladde  of  a  goane  of  a  grave  russet 
As  of  a  tunicle  of  Tarse,  or  of  trye  [choice]  scarlet. 

Piers  Ploarman  (B),  xv.  163. 

tarse^  (tars),  n.    [<  NL.  tarsus.]    The  tarsus. 

tarsectomy  (tar-sek'to-mi),  ».  [<  NL.  tarsus, 
q.  v.,  +  Gtr.  eKroiii),  a  cutting  out.]  Excision  of 
more  or  less  of  the  tarsus.  Lancet,  No.  3522, 
p.  491. 

tarselt,  •».    Same  as  tercel. 

tarsi,  n.    Plural  of  tarsm. 

tarsia  (tar'si-a),  n.  [<  It.  tarsia,  inlaid  work,  < 
Gr.  rapad^,  a  frame  of  wiokerwork.]  A  kind  of 
mosaic  woodwork  formed  by  inlaying  wooden 
panels  with  woods  of  various  colors  and  shades, 
natural  or  artificial,  so  as  to  form  architectural 
scenes,  landscapes,  fruits  or  flowers,  etc. 

tarsiatura  (tar"si-a-to'ra),  n.  [It.,  <  tarsia :  see 
tarsia.]    Same  as  toraa. 

tarsier  (tar'si-6r),  «.  [<  F.  tarsier,  <  NL.  Tar-- 
sius:  see  Tarsim.]  The  malmag,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Tarsius :  so  called  from  the  singular 
structure  of  the  foot.  Two  of  the  proximal  tarsals, 
the  calcaneum  and  the  scaphoid,  are  lengthened  into 


subfamily  Tarsipedinx.  The  teeth  are  rudimentary 
and  variable;  the  tongue  is  vermiform  and  protrusile; 
there  is  no  csecum ;  the  muzzle  is  acute ;  the  mandibular 


Tatsontetatarsus  of  Fowl, 
consisting  of  three  meta- 
taisals  ankylosed  together 
and  with  distal  elements  of 
the  tarsus :  viewed  in  front 
and  firom  inner  side.  Ht,  the 
hypotarsus,  or  so-called  cal. 
careal  process ;  ff,  bony  core 
of  a  calcar  or  spur. 


into  three  prongs  (two  in  the  os- 
trich), each  bearing  an  articular 
surface  for  one  of  three  toes  (the 
first  toe,  or  hallux,  when  present, 
being  differently  attached  to  the 
foot  by  an  accessory  metatarsal). 

The  bone  is  nearly  always  compressed,  or  of  less  width 
than  depth;  but  in  the  penguins  it  is  broad  from  side  to 
side  and  shows  two  fontanelles,  or  vacant  spaces,  indicat- 
ing its  triple  composition.  It  is  often  called  simply  meta- 
tarsus, its  tarsal  elements  being  ignored.  See  also  cut 
under  inetatarsus. 

tarsophalangeal  (tar-s6-fa-lan'je-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  tarsus  and  the  phalanges. 
Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  285. 

tarsorraphy  (tar-sor'a-fi),  n.  [<  NL.  tarsus, 
a  cartilage  of  the  ejelids  (see  tarsus,  4),  +  Gr. 
/>a^,  a  sewing,  <  paTrreiv,  sew,  stitch  together.] 
In  surg.,  an  operation  for  diminishing  the  size 
of  the  opening  between  the  eyelids  when  it  is 
enlarged  by  surrounding  cicatrices.  Dwngli- 
son. 

tarsotarsal  (tar-so-tar'sal),  a.  [<  tarsus + tarsus 
■¥  -al.]  Mediotarsal,  as  the  ankle-joint  of  birds 
and  reptiles,  which  is  situated  between  the  two 
rows  of  tarsal  bones,  and  not  between  the  tibia 
and  the  tarsus  as  in  mammals. 

[<  tarsus  + 
trees  and  hushes,  and  feeding  on  insects  and  wild  honey,      tibia  + -al.]     Same  a.S  tiliioiarsal. 
Tarsius  (tar'si-us),  n.    [NL.  (Storr,  1780),  <  tar-  tarsotomy  (tar-sot'o-mi),  n.     [<  NL.  tarsus,  a 
sus,  q.  v.]    The  only  genus  of  Tarsiidee,  contain-    cartilage  of  the  eyelids,  +  Gr.  To/xia,  a  cutting, 

<  ripvetv,  Tafidv,  cut.]    In  surg.,  the  section  or 


Tarsipes  rostratus. 


rami  are  straight  and  slender  without  coronoid  process  or 

the  inflected  angle  very  characteristic  of  maisupials ;  and 

thetailisverylong.slender.andprehensile.  Theonlyspe-  ,„,.«,,» 

cieB,3f.ros«ra«MS,  is  of  the  size  and  somewhat  the  appear-     """  i'J".'''y»'fS        -i-x,/-      ^^     „ 

ance  of  a  mouse, and  inhabits  western  Australia,  living  in  tarSOtlDial  (tar-SO-tlD  l-§,i;,   a 


Spectral  Tarsier  iX^rsius  sfectrvTft), 

ing  the  malmag,  specter,  or  tarsier,  T.  spectrum. 
Also  called  Macrotarsus,  Cephalopachus,  Bypsi- 
cehus,  and  Spectrum. 


slender  rods  simulating  metatarsals,  and  hearing  the  true  tarsometatarsal  (tar-s6-met-a-tar'sal),  a.  and 


heel  far  above  an  apparent  heel  at  the  bases  of  the  toes, 
The  tarsus  is  thus  about  as  long  as  all  the  rest  of  the  f  ootj 
and  much  longer  than  the  metatarsus.  The  condition  of 
the  parts  is  unique  among  mammals,  though  approached 
in  some  of  the  galagos  (of  the  genus  Otolimus).  The 
tarsier  is  a  small  nocturnal  lemur  of  slender  form,  witti 
lone  hind  legs,  very  long  slender  tail  tufted  at  the  end, 
fingers  and  toes  padded  at  the  ends  like  a  tree-frog's,  and 
very  large  eves.  It  is  arboreal  and  insectivorous,  and  in- 
habits Borneo,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  some  other  islands. 
It  is  not  distantly  related  to  the  aye-aye.    See  cut  under 

TarsiidSB  (tar-si'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Tarsius  + 
-idse.]     A  family  of  lemuroid  mammals,  rep- 


[<  tarsus  +  metatarsus  (ef .  tarsometatarsus) 
+  -al.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  tarsus  and 
the  metatarsus. — 2.  Eesulting  from  combina- 
tion of  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  as  a  single 
compound  bone;  having  parts  of  the  tarsus 
combined  with  itself,  as  a  metatarsus;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  tarsometatarsus.  See  outs 
under  metatarsus  and  tarsometatarsus. 

II.   n.  The  tarsometatarsal  bone,  or  tarso- 
metatarsus 


tarsometatarse  (tar-so-met'a-tars),  n.    [<  NL. 
re"sented'bv"the  genus  Tarsius;  the  tarsiers,or    tarsometatarsus.]    Thetarsom^tatarsus. 
snectral  lem^s."   They  have  te  th  of  three  kinds;  tarsometatarsusitar-so^^^  n.;  pi 


spectral 
permanent  canines ; 


Thev  have  teem  oi  inreu  jkiuus, r  ,  .  i.        rx-rr       y  . — '.'       '  ^ 

four  small  simple  incisors;  pectoral     tarsometatarsz  (-Si).      [XilL.,  <  tarsus  +  meto- 


removal  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.  DungUson. 
tarsus  (tar'sus),  «. ;  pi.  tora(-sl).  [=P.  *(w«e, 
<  NL.  tarsus,  <  Gr.  rapaSg,  any  broad  flat  sur- 
face, as  for  warming  or  drying  things  upon 
{rapabg  iroSdg,  the  flat  of  the  foot),  <  Tipacadai, 
dry,  dry  up:  see  terra,  thirst.]  1.  In  zool. 
and  anat,  the  proximal  segment  of  the  pes 
or  foot,  corresponding  to  the  carpus  of  the 
manus  or  hand;  the  collection  of  bones  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  the  metatarsus,  entering 
into  the  construction  of  the  ankle-joint,  and 
into  that  part  of  the  foot  known  in  man  as  the 
instep.  It  consists  in  man  of  seven  hones :  the  astraga- 
lus or  hucklebone,  alone  supporting  the  leg ;  the  calca- 
neum, OS  calcis,  or  heel-bone ;  the  scaphoid  or  navicular 
bone ;  the  cuboid,  supporting  the  two  outCT  metatarsals; 
and  three  cuneiform  bones,  supporting  the  other  three 
metatarsals.  The  tarsal  bones  tond  to  aiTange  themselves 
in  two  rows,  called  the  proximal  and  di^xd  rows ;  in  man 
the  first  three  just  named  belong  to  the  proximal  row, 
A  generalized  tarsus,  as  found  in  some  reptiles,  consists 
of  nine  tarsal  bones :  an  outer  proximal,  the  flbulare ;  an 
inner  proximal,  the  tibiale ;  one 
between  these,  the  intermedium ; 
a  central  one,  the  centrale ;  with 
five  in  a  distal  row,  one  for  each 
metatarsal,  called  tarsalia,  and 
distinguished  as  tarsale  I-Y 
from  inner  to  outer  side.  Vari- 
ous suppressions,  confluences 
with  one  another  or  with  other 
bones,  or  additions  to  the  num- 
ber occur,  destroying  the  sym- 
metry of  the  typical  tarsus ;  but 
seven  is  the  normal  mammalian 
number,  as  in  man,  where  the 
astragalus  is  supposed  to  =  the 
tibiale  -f  intermedium ;  the  cal- 
caneum =  fibulare ;  the  scaphoid 
=  centrale;  the  cuboid  =  tarsaUa 
IV  -f  V;  the  three  cuneiforms  = 
tarsalia  I,  II,  in.  In  all  Mam- 
malia the  ankle-joint  is  between 
the  tarsus  and  the  tibia,  or  tibio- 
tarsal; in  all  vertohrates  below 
Mam/malia  which  have  a  tarsus 
the  ankle-joint  is  among  the  tar- 
sal hones,  between  the  proximal 
and  distal  rows,  and  therefore 
mediotarsal.  Birds  offer  the  most 
exceptional  case,  there  being 
apparently  no  tarsus,  or  tarsal 
bones,  in  the  adult.    This  appa- 


Riffht  Tarsus  of  an  Am- 
phibian i^Satamandra), 
showing  nearly  svmmetri. 
cat  disposition  of  tne  tarsal 
bones.  T,  tibia ;  F,  fibula; 
t,  tibiale ;  f.  fibulare ;  i",  in- 
termedium ;  c.  centrale : 
these  are  tarsal  bones  of 
the  proximal  series ;  1-5. 
the  five  tarsalia,  or  distal 
tarsals,  known  as  tarsale  t, 
tarsale  2,  etc.:  I-V,  the 
corresponding  five  digits  or 
phalani^^s. 


tarsus 

Tent  anomaly  la  explained  by  the  tact  that  the  embryo  has 
several  tarsal  elements,  proximal  ones  of  which  become 
consolidated  with  the  tibia  as  the  condyles  of  the  latter, 
and  distal  ones  of  which  become  similarly  fused  with  the 
principal  metatarsal  bone.  Eencei  a  bird's  tibia  is  really 
a  tibiotarsaa,  and  a  bird's  principal  metatarsal  bone  is 
really  a  tarsometatarsus ;  and  the  ankle-joint,  apparently 
between  the  tibia  and  the  metatarsus,  is  really  mediotar- 
sal,  as  is  usual  below  mammals.  See  cuts  under  booted, 
Catarrhina,  diaitigrade,  Eqiddse,  foot,  metatarms,  Plan- 
tigrada,  and  Plemosaurue. 

Hence  —  3.  In  descriptive  ornith.,  the  shank; 
the  part  of  the  leg  (properly  of  the  foot)  of  a 
bii'd  which  extends  from  the  hases  of  the  toes 
to  the  first  joint  above,  the  principal  bone  of 
this  section  consisting  of  three  metatarsal 
bones  fused  together  and  with  distal  tarsal 
bones.  See  cuts  under  booted,  scutellate,  and 
tarsometatarsus. —  3.  In  entom.:  (a)  The  foot; 
the  terminal  segment  of  any  leg,  next  to  and 
beyond  the  tibia,  consisting  of  a  variable  num- 
ber of  joints,  usually  five,  and  ending  sometimes 
in  a  pair  of  claws  like  pincers,  or  in  a  sucker- 
like pad,  or  otherwise,  it  normally  consists  of  five 
T{olntB,  but  some  of  these  may  be  very  small  or  entirely 
.aborted,  and  in  afew  insects  there  is  only  one  joint.  These 
modifications  are  much  used  in  classification,  especial- 
ly of  beetles.  (See  iaraal  system,  under  tarsal.)  The 
joints  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  the  first  being  that 
attached  to  the  tibia  (in  bees  sometimes  called  the  planta 
or  jiaJma,  and  in  flies  the  metaimesus).  The  last  joint  is 
generally  terminated  by  two  hooks  or  claws'called  urtgues, 
with  a  little  piece,  the  onychium,  between  them,  which 
Huxley  regards  as  a  sixth  joint,  (See  unguis.)  The  tarsi 
:serve  the  same  purposes  as  the  feet  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals. See  cuts  under  coxa,  JErotylits,  nu)le-ffricket.  Pen- 
tamera,  and  Tetrwmera.  (J>)  The  last  joint  of  a  spi- 
der's leg,  forming,  with  the  preceding  joint,  or 
metatarsus,  the  foot. — 4.  The  small  plate  of 
•condensed  connective  tissue  along  the  free  bor- 
der of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelid.  It  is  bm*- 
xowed  by  the  Meibomian  glands.    Also  called 

tarsal  cartilage Dilated  or  enlarged  tarsL    See 

<iiIated.-Filiform,patellate,retlculate,  scutate,  etc., 
tarsus.  See  the  adjectives.— Tensor  tarsi,  Horner's 
muscle ;  the  tarsalis,  a  small  muscle  acting  upon  the  tar- 
sal cartilages  of  the  eyelids, 
tarti  (tart),  a.  [<  ME.  tart,  <  AS.  teart,  sharp, 
acid,  severe ;  perhaps,  with  formative  -*,  <  teran 
(pret.  tssr),  tear:  see  tear'^.']  1.  Sharp  to  the 
taste;  acidulous:  as,  a  tort  apple. — 2,  Figura- 
tively, sharp;  keen;  severe;  cutting;  biting: 
as,  a  tart  reply ;  ta/rt  language ;  a  tart  rebuke. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes. 

B.  Jornon,  Underwoods,  xii. 
A  toH  temper  never  mellows  with  age. 

Irving,  Sketoh-Book,  p.  49. 

"Syn.  2.  Sour,  caustic.    See  tartness. 
tarti  (tart),  V.  t.    [<  tart^,  a.]     To  make  acid 
or  piquant.     [Rare.] 

To  walk  on  our  own  ground  a  stomach  gets 
The  best  of  sauce  to  tart  our  meats. 

Eandol^h,  tr.  of  Second  Epode  of  Horace. 

tart^  (tart),  n.  [<  ME.  tarte  =  D.  taart  =  Dan. 
tserte  =  Q-.  torte  =  Bret,  tarte,  <  OP.  tarte,  var. 
of  corte,  tourte,  F.  tarte,  tourte  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  toria 
(also  tartera,  Florio),  <  ML.. torto,  also  tmrta,  a 
cake,  tart,  also  dough,  mass,  so  called  as  being 
-twisted,  <  L.  torta  (so.  plaeenta,  cake  ?),  f  em.  of 
tortus,  pp.  of  torqvsre,  twist:  see  tort.  The  al- 
•teration  of  the  radical  vowel  (o  to  a)  was  prob. 
■due  to  some  confusion ;  the  word  is  now  often 
jnentally  associated  with  tart\  a.,  some  tarts 
(e.  g.  fruit  tarts)  having  an  acidtaste.]  A  pie 
or  piece  of  pastry,  consisting  generally  of  fruit 
liaked  in  paste.    Compare  pie^-. 

I  have,  with  much  ado,  maintained  my  post  hitherto  at 

the  dessert,  and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the  face  of  my  patron. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  163. 

If ow  rolling  years  have  weaned  us  from  jam  and  raspberry- 
tort.  C.  S.  Calverley,  Visions. 

tartani  (tar'tan),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  tartane; 
=  MD.  Ureteyn,  Ueretem,  D.  tireUjn,  <  F.  ijre- 
taine,  tirtaine,  dial.  (Genevese)  tredame,  tri- 
daine,  tartan  ("linsie-woolsie,"  Cotgrave),  < 
Sp.  Uritafta,  a  sort  of  thin  silk,  a  thin  woolen 
cloth,  prob.  so  called 
from  its  flimsiness,  <  tiri- 
tar,  tremble,  shiver.]  I. 
n,  1.  A  woolen  or  worsted 
cloth  woven  with  lines  or 
stripes  of  different  colors 
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crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  so  as  to  form 
a  definite  pattern.  This  variegated  cloth  was  formerly 
the  distinctiTe  dress  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  the  dif- 
ferent clans  having  each  its  peculiar  tartan.    (See  also  cut 
under  ^aid.)    More  recently  fancy  tartans  of  various  fab- 
rics and  with  great  variety  in  the  patterns  have  been 
largely  manufactured,  especially  for  women's  dresses. 
An  elne  and  an  half  e  of  blue  tmtane  to  lyne  his  gowne. 
Wardrobe  Act,  James  III.  of  Scotl.,  1471. 
Ifow  might  you  see  the  tartavA  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave. 

ScM,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  16. 

2.  The  design  or  "set"  of  the  colors  in  the  cloth 

known  as  tartan.    See  seti,  n.,  14 cian  tartan, 

the  specific  variety  of  tartan  dress  formerly  worn  by  anjf 
Highland  clan.— Shepherd's  taxtan.  (o)  A  woolen  cloth 
made  into  small  checkers  of  black  and  white.    (6)  The 
check  peculiar  to  this  cloth.  Mao  shepherd's  plaid.— SSOs. 
tartan,  a  silk  material  for  women's  dresses  and  men's 
waistcoats,  woven  in  the  style  of  the  Scottish  clan  tartans. 
II.  a.  Variega;ted  with  the  cross-barred  bands 
and  stripes  of  color  characteristic  of  the  Scot- 
tish tartans,  or  with  patterns  of  a  similar  kind. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie. 
So  well  was  match'd  the  Uirtan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and.brackens  green. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ill.  31. 

Tartan  velvet,  velvet  with  a  short  nap,  woven  in  patterns 
resembling  Scottish  tartans.  This  material  has  been  fash- 
ionable for  waistcoats  and  other  wearing-apparel  at  dif- 
ferent epochs. 
tartan^  (tar'tan),  n.  [Formerly  also  tartane; 
<  F.  tartane  =  Sp.  P^.  It.  tartana,  a  vessel  so 
called ;  prob.,  with  orig.  adj.  term.,  <  ML.  tarta 
(cf.  F.  taride  =  Pr.  Sp.  tarida,  <  ML.  tarida, 
tareta,  other  forms  of  tarta)  =  MGr.  raplSeQ, 
rapirtic,  <  Ar. 
taridah,  a 
kind  of  ves- 
sel specially 
adapted  for 
transporting 
horses.]  A 
vessel  used 
in  the  Medi- 
terranean 
for  com- 
mercial and 
other  pur- 
poses. It  is 
furnished  with 
a  single  mast^ 

on      which     is  Tartan. 

rigged  a  large 

lateen  sail,  and  with  a  bowsprit  and  foresail.    When  the 

wind  is  aft  a  squaresail  may  be  hoisted. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1699, 1  set  out  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Genoa  in  a  Tartane,  and  arrived  late  at  a  small 
French  port  called  Cassis. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  358). 

tartar^  (tar'tar),  n.  [<  OF.  j(also  F.)  iartre =Pr. 
tartari  =  Sp"  tdriaro  =  Pg.  It.  tartaro,  <  ML. 
tartarum,  MGr.  Taprapov,  tartar  incrusting  the 
sides  of  casks ;  appar.  so  called  for  some  fanci- 
ful reason,  <  L.  Tartarus,  Gr.  Tdprapoc,  Tartarus: 
see  Tartarus.  The  reason  given  by  Paracelsus, 
"because  it  produces  oil,  water,  tincture,  and 
salt,  which  bum  the  patient  as  Tartarus  does," 
is  evidently  imagined;  but  the  word  was  no 
doubt  connected  with  L.  Tartarus  in  some  vague 
way.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Ar.  origin,  but  it  could 
not  come,  except  by  very  unusual  corruption, 
from  the  Ar.  word  given  as  its  source,  viz. 
Ar.  (and  Pers.)  durd,  dregs,  sediment,  the  tar- 
tar of  wine,  the  mother  of  oU;  ef.  Ar.  durdiy, 
Pers.  dwrdi,  dregs,  sediment;  Ar.  darad,  a 
shedding  of  the  teeth,  darda,  a  toothless  wo- 
man— referring,  according  to  Devio,  to  the 
tartar  on  teeth.]  1.  Impure  acid  potassium 
tartrate,  also  called  argal  or  argot,  deposited 
from  wines  completely  fermented,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  of  the  casks  in  the  form  of 
a  hard  crust,  varying  from  pale  pink  to  da,rk 
red  according  as  it  has  separated  from  white 
or  red  wines,  when  tartar  is  purified  it  forms  white 
crystals  having  an  acid  taste  and  reaction.  This  is  cream 
of  tartar,  which  is  much  used  in  dyeing,  in  cookery,  and 
also  in  medicine  as  a  laxative  and  uiuretio.  See  creomi. 
Desire  of  lucre  ...  is,  however,  but  the  tartar  that  en- 
crusts economy. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Lord  Brooke  and  Su:  P.  Sidney. 

2.  An  earthy  substance  which  occasionally  con- 
cretes upon  the  teeth,  and  is  deposited  from 
the  saliva.  It  consists  of  salivary  mucus,  ani- 
mal matter,  and  calcium  phosphate — Cream-of- 
tartax  whey,  a  solution  composed  of  potassium  bitar- 
trate  two  drams  and  milk  one  ^int.  The  whey,  diluted 
with  water,  is  used  as  a  diuretic  m  dropsy  —  Salt  of  tar- 
tar. See  «(rfa.— Soluble  tartar,  neutral  potassium  tar- 
trate, obtained  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  a  hot  solution 
of  potassium  carbonate  till  all  effervescence  ceases.  It 
has  a  mild  saline,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as  a 
laxative. — Tartar  emetic,  a  double  tartrate  of  potassium 
and  antimony,  an  important  compound  used  in  medicine 
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as  an  emetic,  purgative,  diaphoretic,  sedative,  febrifuge, 
and  counter-irritant.- Tartar-emetic  ointment.    See 


tartari  (tar'tar),  v.  t.  [<  tartar\  m.]  To  im- 
pregnate witfi  tartar;  administer  tartar  to. 

When  I  want  physick'for  ray  body,  I  would  not  have 
my  Boule  tartared.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  19. 

Tartar^  (tar'tar),  n.  [<  F.  Tartare  =  Sp.  Tdr- 
taro  =  Pg.  It.  Tartaro,  <  L.  Tartarus,  <  Gr. 
Taprapog,  the  infernal  regions :  see  Tartarus.'\ 
Same  as  Tartarus. 

He  tooke  Caduceus,  his  snakie  wand, 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 

And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale^  1. 1294. 
Mar.  Follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent 
devil  of  wit !  Sluik.,  T.  N .,  ii.  5.  226. 

Tartar^,  n.  and  a.    See  Tatar, 
tartarated  (tar'ta-ra-ted),  a.     [<  tartar^  + 
-ate^  +  -ed2.]     'Combined  with  tartar;   pre- 
pared with  tartar. 
Tartarean  (tar-ta're-an),  a.     [<  L.  Tartareus, 

<  Gr.  TapTapsiog,,  of  Tartarus  (<  Tdprapog,  Tarta- 
rus), +  -am.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  Tartarus. 

Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire. 
His  own  invented  torments.     Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  69. 

tartareous^  (tar-ta're-us),  a.  [<  tartar^  + 
-e-OMS.]  1.  Consisting  of  tartar;  resembling 
tartar,  or  partaking  of  its  properties. — 2.  In 
hot.,  having  a  rough  crumbling  surface,  like 

the  thallus  of  some  lichens Tartareous  moss, 

a  lichen,  the  Lecanora  tartarea,  which  yields  the  red  and 
blue  cudbear,  and  is  the  source  of  litmus. 

Tartareous^  (tar-ta're-us),  a.     [<  L.  Tartareus, 

<  Gr.  taprdpeiog,  <  Taprapoi,  Taitarus.]  Same 
as  Tartarean.    Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  238. 

Tartarian,  a.  and  n.    See  Tatarian. 

tartaric^  (tar-tar'ik),  a.  [=  F.  tartrique,  <  NL. 
tartaricus,  <.Mli.  tartarum,  tartar:  see  tortorl.] 
Of,  pertaini^  to,  or  obtained  from  tartar Tar- 
taric add,  C4HBO8,  the  acid  of  tartar.  This  acid  has  four 
modifications,  sSi  having  the  same  chemical  composition, 
but  characterized  chiefly  by  their  differences  of  action 
upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light— common  or  dextrorotato- 
ry, levorotatory,  racemic  or  paratartaric,  and  optically  In- 
active or  mesotartaric  acid.  The  flrs1>named  is  the  com- 
mercial article.  It  crystallizes  in  lai'ge  rhombic  prisms, 
transparent  and  colorless,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  inodorous,  and  very  sour  to  the  taste.  Tartaric  acid  is 
dibasic ;  its  salts  are  called  tartrates,  and  have  a  most 
remarkable  disposition  to  form  double  salts,  such  as  Ro- 
chelle  salts,  double  potassium  sodium  tartrate,  tartar 
emetic,  double  potassium  antimony  tartrate,  etc.  Tartaric 
acid  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  grape-juice,  tamarinds; 
and  many  fruits,  but  chiefly  in  the  form  of  acid  potassium 
tartrate.  It  is  obtained  commercially  from  this  salt, 
called  argol,  which  deposits  in  crusts  from  fermenting 
wines.  The  purified  salt  is  called  cream  qf  tartar.  Tar- 
taric acid  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  and 
also  in  medicine. 

Tartaric^,  a.    See  Tatarie. 

tartarint  (tar'ta-rin),  n.  [<  F.  tartarin,  a  king- 
fisher.] 1.  The  common  European  kingfisher, 
Alcedo  ispida. — 2.  A  large  baboon,  Cynocepha- 
lus  hamadryas. 

tartarine^t  (tar'ta-rin),  n.  [<  tartar^  +  -ine^.'\ 
Potash. 

tartarine^  (tar'ta-rin),  n.  [Also  tarterine;  <  ME. 
tartarin,  <  OF.  tartarin,  <  ML.  tartarinus,  a  kind 
of  cloth,  lit.  (sc.  pannms)  '  Tartar  cloth,'  also 
called  tartarium,  <  Tartarus,  a  Tartar:  see  To- 
for.]  A  kind  of  rich  silk  or  brocade,  supposed 
to  be  made  by  the  Tatars,  but  probably  silk  of 
China,  India,  etc.,  brought  overland  by  them  to 
Europe.  Also  called  tartarium  and  cloth  of 
Tars.  Compare  tarse^.  a  fabric  of  linen  and  wool 
used  for  linings,  etc.,  was  also  called  tartarine  in  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy. 

Item,  two  qtiishions  of  counterfeit  arres  with  my  Lords 
armes ;  alsoe  two  paire  of  curtaines  of  green  tartarin. 

Test.  Vetust.,  p.  453.    (EaOiwell.) 

tartariumt  (tar-ta'ri-nm),  M.  [ML.:  see  tor to- 
rine^.l    Same  as  tartarine^. 

On  every  trumpe  hanging  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  tartarium  ful  richely  bete. 

Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  212. 
tartarization  (tar'ta-ri-za'shon),  n.    [<  tartar- 
feei  +  -ation.']    The  act  of  tartarizing,  or  of 
forming  tartar. 

tartarize^  (tar'ta-riz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp."  tartar- 
ieed,  ppr.  tartarizing.     [<  tartar'^  +  -ize.']    To 
impregnate  with  tartar ;  refine  by  means  of  the 
salt  of  tartar. — Tartarized  Iron,  tartrate  of  iron. 
Tartarize^,  v.  t.    See  Tatarize. 
tartareus^  (tar'ta-ms),  a.     [=  F.  tartareux;  as 
tartar^  + -ous.']    Containing  tartar;  consisting 
of  tartar,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
Tartarous^  (tar'ta-rus),  a.     [<  Tartar^  +  -ojw.] 
Of  or  like  a  Tatar  or  Tartar;  barbarous. 
I  judge  him  [Virgil]  of  a  rectified  spiritj 
By  many  revolutions  of  .discourse 
•  (In  his  bright  reason's  influence),  reflned 
From  all  the  tartarous  moods  of  common  men. 

B.  Jonaon,  Poetaster,  v.  1, 
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tartariun  (tar'tar-rum),  n.     [NL.,  <  ML.  tarta- 
rum,  tartar:  see  tartar^.']     A  preparation  of 
tartar  also  called  petrified  tartar. 
Tartarus  (tar'ta-nis),  n.     [<  L.  Tartwrus,  Tar- 
[    toro6-,<Gr.  Tdprapof:  seedef.  Ct.  Tartar^.']    A 
deep  and  sunless  abyss,  according  to  Homer 
and  the  earlier  Greek  mythology  as  far  below 
Hades  as  earth  is  below  heaven,    itwas  closed  by 
adamiintine  gates,  and  in  it  Zeus  imprisoned  the  rebel 
Titans.     Later  poets  describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in 
which  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  receive  their  due  punish- 
ment ;  and  sometimes  the  name  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Hades,  for  the  lower  world  in  general. 
Tartaryt  (tar'ta-ri),  «.    Tartarus. 

Lastly  the  B<}ualid  lakes  of  TaHarie, 
And  griesly  Feends  ol  hell  him  terriSe. 

Speneer,  Virgil's  Gnat,  L  643. 

tarterine  (tar'te-rin),  n.    Same  as  tartarine^. 
Compare  tarseK' 
Tartini's  tone.    See  tone. 
tartlet  (tart'let),  n.     [<  tart^  +  -let.']    A  small 
tart.     [Rare.] 

"  Bat  another  iorSet."  —  "No,  no !  my  griel  chokes  me  I " 
Bvivier,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  ir.  17. 

tartly  (tart'li),  adv.  [<  MB.  *ar%,  <  AS.  teart- 
Uce,  <  teart,  tart:  see  tart^.]  In  a  tart  man- 
ner ;  sharplj.  (a)  With  acidity  ot  taste,  (b)  With  se- 
verity ;  in  a  biting  manner. 

tartness  (tart'nes),  n.  The  state  or  property 
of  being  tart,    (a)  Sharpness  to  the  taste ;  acidity. 

Their  [mulberries']  taste  does  not  so  generally  please, 
being  of  a  f  aintish  sweet,  without  any  ta/rtness. 

Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  If  13. 

(6)  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner ;  acerbity ;  severity. 

This  Marcius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon ;  ...  the 
tartness  ot  bis  tSLOe  sours  ripe  grapes.    Shak.jCor.tY.i.  18. 

=5yn.  (b)  Asperity,  Ma/rshnAss,  etc.  See  wyrimony. 
tartrate  (tar'trat),  n.  [=  F.  tartrate;  as  tar- 
t(a)r^  +  -ate^.1  A  salt  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
tartrates  have  the  general  formulae  MH.H4C4OB  and 
M2H4C40e,  where  M  represents  a  univalent  mem  or 
radical.  The  salts  represented  by  the  first  formula  ex- 
hibit an  acid  reaction.  A  large  number  of  double  tar- 
trates also  are  known. 

Tartuffe,  Tartufe  (tar-tuf),  n.  [<  F.  ToA-ufe, 
the  name  of  the  principal  character,  a  reli- 
gious hypocrite,  in  the  comedy  "Tartufe,"  by 
Molifire.]  A  hypocritical  pretender  to  devo- 
tion; a  hypocrite. 

Tartiiffish,  Tartii£sli  (tar-tuf 'ish),  a.  [<  Tar- 
tuffe, Tartufe,  +  -isfei.]  Hypocritical;  hypo- 
critically precise  in  behavior.     [Eare.] 

God  help  her,  said  I ;  she  has  some  mother-in-law,  or 
tmtujish  aunt,  or  nonsensical  old  woman,  to  consult  upon 
the  occasion  as  well  as  myself. 

Wxme,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  21. 

Tartuffism,  Tartufism  (tar-tuf 'izm),  n.  [<  Tar- 
tuffe, Tartufe,  +  -ism.]  Conduct  or  character 
like  that  of  Tartufie  (see  Tartuffe) ;  the  prac- 
tices of  a  hypocritical  devotee. 

tarve  (tarv),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  *terve,  n.,  < 
terve,v.:  seetorve.]  A  turn;  abend;  a  curve. 
Ba/rthtt.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

I  can't  say  much  for  your  axe,  stranger,  for  this  helve 
has  no  toroe  to  't.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Oak  Openings,  ii. 

tar-vetch  (tar'vech),  n.    Same  as  tore*; 
tar-water  (tar'w&'ter),  n.    1.  A  cold  infusion 
of  tar,  formerly  a  favorite  remedy  for  many 
chronic  affections,  especially  of  the  lungs. 

A  wife 's  a  drug  now ;  mere  tor-wafer,  with  every  virtue 
under  Heaven,  but  nobody  takes  it. 

Murphy,  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,  1. 1. 

I  freely  own  that  I  suspect  tar-water  is  a  panacea. 
Bp.  Berkeley,  First  Letter  to  Thomas  Prior  on  the  Virtues 
[of  Tar-water,  §  11. 

'  2.  The  tarry  ammoniaeal  water  obtained  in  the 
process  of  gas-manufacture. 

tar-weed  (tar' wed),  n.  Any  one  of  various  glan- 
dular, viscid,  and  heavy-scented  plants  of  the 
genus  Madia,  of  the  similar  Memizonia,  or  of 
Grindelia,  otherwise  called  gum-plant. 

tar-well  (tar'wel),  TO.  In  gas-marmf.,  a  recep- 
tacle in  which  is  collected  the  tarry  liquid 
which  separates  from  the  gas  when  it  leaves 
the  condensers.  It  contains  water,  through 
which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass,  to  cause  it  to 
give  up  its  impurities. 

tast,  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  tass^. 

tasar,  ».    Same  as  tusser. 

tascalt  (tas'kal),  n.  [Also  tascall;  <  Gael,  tais- 
geal,  the  finding  of  anything  that  has  been 
lost  (>  taisgealadh,  a  spy,  betrayer),  <  taisg,  a 
pledge,  stake,  treasure ;  cf .  toAsg,  lay  up,  hoard, 
bury.]  In  Scotland,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  reward  given  for  information  regarding 
cattle  that  had  been  carried  off:  to  take  this 
was  looked  upon  as  treachery  to  the  clan.  Com- 
pare blackmail. 

tascal-moneyt,  »•     Same  as  tascal. 
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tasco  (tas'ko),  n.  A  sort  of  clay  for  making 
melting-pots. 

tasellf,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  teasel. 

taseometer  (tas-e-om'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  TOffff,  a 
stretching,  tension  (<  reiveiv,  stretch:  see  tend, 
thin^),  -I-  i^rfxiv,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  strains  in  a  structure,  invented  by 
Steiner  of  Vienna,  it  gives  its  indications  by  the 
tones  of  a  wire  so  attached  as  to  be  subjected  to  the  strain 
under  consideration.    K  B.  Knight, 

tash  (tash),  n.  [<  Hind,  tosh,  tas,  brocade.]  A 
silk  fabric  in  which  gold  or  silver  thread,  or 
both,  are  used  in  great  abundance :  it  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  Mneob.    Also  tass. 

tasimeter  (ta-sim'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  rdmc,  a, 
stretching  (<  relvew  (V  rav,  rev),  stretch),  + 
fdrpov,  measure,  standard :  see  meter.]  An  in- 
strument devised  by  Edison  for  detecting  mi- 
nute changes  of  pressure  and  thereby  small 
variations  in  temperature,  it  depends  on  the  de- 
creased electrical  resistance  of  soft  carbon  when  sub]  eoted 
to  increased  pressure.  The  diminished  resistance  causes 
increased  flow  ot  an  electric  current,  which  is  detected  by 
a  delicate  galvanometer.    See  microtasimeter. 

tasimetric  (tas-i-met'rik),  a.  [<  tasimeter  + 
-jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of 
pressures;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  tasime- 
ter— Tasimetric  surface.    See  surface. 

task  (task),  n.  [<  ME.  task,  tashe,  <  OF.  tasgue, 
tasche,  tache,  F.  tdche,  a  task,  <  ML.  taxa,  by 
metathesis,  tasca,  a  tax,  task:  see  tax.]  It.  A 
tax;  an  assessment;  an  impost. 

I  prey  God  sendyow  the  Holy  Gostamonge  yow  in  the 
Parlement  Bowse,  and  rather  the  Devyll,  we  sey,  then 
ye  shold  grante  eny  more  taskys.  Paston  Letters,  III.  82. 
Canutns  .  .  .  graunted  to  the  inhabytauntes  therof 
great  fredam,  and  quyt  tiieym  of  al  kyngly  taeke  or  trib- 
ute. Fdbyan,  Chronicles,  cc. 

2.  Labor  imposed;  especially,  a  definite  quan- 
tity or  amount  of  labor ;  work  to  be  done ;  one's 
stint;  that  which  duty  or  necessity  imposes; 
duty,  or  duties  collectively. 

Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of  your 
daily  task.  Bx.  v.  19. 

Specifically — 3.  A  lesson  to  be  learned;  a  por- 
tion of  study  imposed  by  a  teacher. 

£f  tsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair, 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 

SbensUrm,  Schoolmistress. 

4.  Work  undertaken;  an  undertaking. 

How  oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day ! 

Pope,  To  Jervas,  L  17. 

The  one  thing  not  to  be  forgiven  to  intellectual  persons 

is  not  to  know  their  own  task,  or  to  take  their  ideas  from 

others.  JEmersfm,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

5.  Burdensome  employment;  toil. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week? 

STuik.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  75. 
Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task, 
Hopeless  love  declaring. 

Burns,  Blythe  ha'e  I  Been. 

At  task,  reproved ;  blamed.  See  attask.  [Some  editions 
of  Shakspere  give  at  task  in  Lear,  i.  i.  866.] — To  take  to 
task,  to  call  to  account;  reprove;  reprimand. 

Mrs.  Baynes  took  poor  madame  severely  to  task  for  ad- 
mitting such  a  man  to  her  assemblies. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxi. 

task  (task),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *tasken,  <  OP.  *tasquer, 
tascher,  impose  a  task  upon,  also  labor,  <  tasgue, 
tasche,  a  tax,  task :  see  tosfc,  n.  Cf .  tax,  v.]  If. 
To  tax;  charge. 

In  short  timfe  after,  he  deposed  the  king ;  .  .  . 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  tasT^d  the  whole  state. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  92. 
3t.  To  take  to  task ;  charge  with  something. 
Hear  me,  great  Pompey ; 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee ; 
Thou  hast  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  victory. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  impose  a  task  upon;  assign  a  definite 
amotmt  of  labor  to. 

A  harveBi>man  that 's  tasKd  to  mow 
Or  all  or  lose  his  hire.  ShaJt.,  Cor.,  i.  3.  39. 

Return,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home. 
There  tasft  thy  maids,  and  exercise -theloom. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  vi.  184. 

I  feel  an  ungovernable  interest  about  my  horses  or  my 

pigs,  or  my  plants;  I  am  forced,  and  always  was  Weed 

to  task  myself  up  into  an  interest  for  any  higher  objects  ' 

SydTiey  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeflrey,  Sept.  3, 1809. 

4.  To  oppress  with  severe  or  excessive  laborer 
exertion;  occupy  or  engage  fully,  as  in  a  task; 
burden. 

We  would  be  resolved, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.'2.  6. 
tasker  (ta,s'k6r),  n.     [<  ME.  tosher,  taskar;  < 
task  +  -CT-i.]     It.  An  assessor  or'regulator  of 
taxes. 


tass 

They  had  also  ten  .Xdiles,  Taskers  or  ludges  of  the  Maf. 
ket,  one  of  which  was  of  the  Priestly  stocke. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  113. 
Besides  the  above  outlay,  there  were  the  usual  tithes 
and  taxes  to  be  discharged.  13«.  ed.  only  was  paid  for 
1-lOth  at  Axford ;  but  on  several  occasions  we  find  the 
taskers  at  Littlecote  taking  count  of  the  corn  stock,  for 
which  service  they  were  paid  by  the  owner  at  6d.  per  day. 
H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  u. 

3.  One  who  imposes  a  task. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker.        Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1.  20. 

3.  One  who  performs  a  task,  or  piece  of  labor; 
in  Scotland,  often,  a  laborer  who  receives  his 
wages  in  kind.  .  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

He  is  a  good  days-man,  or  journeyman,  or  tasker. 

Rm.  S,  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  105. 
Old  Martin,  that  is  my  tasker  and  the  lady's  servant,  was 
driving  out  the  cows  to  the  pasture. 

Seott,  Monastery,  viii. 

4.  A  thresher  of  grain.  [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

0,  be  thou  a  fan 
To  purge  the  chaS,  and  keep  the  winnow'd  grain : 
Make  clean  thy  thoughts,  and  dress  thy  mix'd  desires : 
Thou  art  Heaven's  tasker.      Quarles,  Emblems,  II.  viL  4. 
He  suld  a  mantill  hat,  aid  and  bare, 
[And]  a  flaill,  as  he  a  taskar  ware. 

Barbour,  Bruce  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  v.  3ia 

5.  A  reaper.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tasking  (tas'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  task,  v.] 
Task-work. 

We  have  done  our  tasking  bravely, 
With  the  thews  of  Scottish  men. 
J.  S.  Blaolae,  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  103.    (Bneyc.  Diet.) 

task-lordt(task'16rd),«.  Ataskmaster.  [Rare.] 
They  labour  hard,  eat  little,  sleeping  less. 
No  sooner  layd,  but  thus  their  Task-lords  press. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

taskmaster  (ta,sk'mas''''t6r),  n.  One  who  im- 
poses a  task  or  burdens  with  labor;  one  whose 
function  it  is  to  assign  tasks  to  others;  an 
overseer. 

And  the  taskmasters  hasted  them,  saying.  Fulfil  your 
works,  your  daily  tasks.  Ex.  v.  13. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task  Master's  eye. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  iL 

taskmistress  (task' mis 'tres),  n.    A  woman 
who  imposes  a  task,  as  in  a  household. 
0  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old, 
Severe  taskmistress,  ye  your  hearts  have  sold. 

Shelley,  Bevolt  of  Islam,  xL  17. 

task-work  (task'w6rk),  n.  1.  Work  imposed 
or  performed  as  a  task. 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live ;  .  .  . 
With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  languidly 
Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  fasJmiork  give. 

M.  Arnold,  A  Summer  Night; 

3.  Work  done  by  the  job  or  the  piece,  as  op- 
posed to  time-work. 

taslett  (tas'let),  n.  [Appar.  <  tasse^  -i-  -let,  but 
prob.  an  error  for  tasset.]    Same  as  tasset. 

Thigh-pieces  of  steel,  then  termed  taslets,  met  the  tops 
of  his  huge  jack-boots.         Scott,  Legend  ot  Montrose,  fl. 

Tasmanian  (tas-m'a'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Tas- 
mania (see  iet.)  -I-  -an.]"  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  an  island 
and  colony  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated 
south  of  Australia ;  indigenous  to  Tasmania. — 
Tasmanian  elder-tree.  See  swamp-gum.— lasmanian 
cranberry,  a  muph-branched  prostrate  shrub,  Astrolmna 
humifumm,  of  the  Bpaeridex,  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, bearing  an  edible  drupaceous  fruit. — Tasmanian 
currant,  a  pretty  evergreen  bush,  Leucopogon  Richei,  of 
the  Epacrideie,  bearing  spikes  of  small  white  flowers  fol- 
lowed by  edible  berry-like  drupes. — Tasmajllan  devil„ 
the  ursine  daayure.  See  5arcopMj«.— Tasmanian  dog- 
wood, a  composite  shrub,  Bedfordia  salicina,  found  m 
Tasmania  and  Australia.— Tasmanlaa  honeysuckle. 
See  honeysuckle,  2.— Tasmanian  hyacinth.  See  Thely- 
miim.— Tasmanian  Ironwood.  See  iromoooi.— Tas- 
manian laurel,  a  shrub  (sometimes  a  tree),  Am^ittenis 
glandulosus,  of  the  Saadfragacese,  with  dark-green  glossy 
foliage,  and  abundant  drooping  racemes  of  white  flowers. 
—Tasmanian  mountain-myrtle,  a  rutaoeous  shrub, 
Phebalium,  (Eriostemon)  montanum. — Tasmanian  myr- 
tle. SeeJ'a^Ms.-Tasmanlan  pepper.  Same  m  pepper- 
tree,.  2.^TaBmanian  plum.  See  piumi.- Tasmaimm. 
ropB-erass.  See  iJesKo.- Tasmanian  sassafras.  See 
A/ustralfan  sassoifras  (a),  under  sojsi^as.— Tasmanian 
Btmkwood.  Same  as  slmkwood  0).— Tasmanian  wolf, 
the  thylaoine  dasyure.  See  Thylaeinus. 
II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Tasmania. 

tasmanite  (tas'man-it),  n.  [<  Tasmania'Xsee 
def.)  -I-  -ite^.]  £  translucent  reddish-brown 
fossil  resin,  occurring  in  small  scales  or  plates 
on  the  Mersey  river,  Tasmania,  between  the 
layers  of  a  rook  containing  alumina  and  ferric 
oxid,  forming  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire deposit. 

tassi  (tas), «.  [<  MB.  tasse,  tas,  taas,  <  OP.  (and 
P.)  to,  a  tftap,  pile,  stack ;  of  Teut.  origin;  cf . 
AS.  *tas  (Sonmer;  prop.  *tses,  if  it  existed)  = 
D.  tas  =  MLG.  tas  {tass-),  a  mow,  =  OHG.  *eaa 
(ML.  tassia,  tassus),  a  heap;  of.  Gael,  dais,  a- 


tasB 

mow  of  hay  or  com,  =  Ir.  dais,  a  heap,  pile, 
rick,  =  W.  das,  a  heap,,  stack,  rick,  mow.]  1.  A 
heap;  a  pile.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

To  ransake  in  the  tat  of  bodyes  dede, 
Hem  for  to  strepe  of  harneys  and  of  wede, 
The  pilourB  diden  bisynease  and  cure 
After  the  bataille  and  disconflture. 

Ctumaer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  147. 
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Nener  be-fore  this  mantell  be  tatteUed  shall  It  not 
hange  a-boute  my  nekke.        Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  8,),  iii.  620. 
And  the  hills  of  Pentucket  were  tasmUed,  with  com.  . 
WMttier,  Bridal  of  Pennacooli,  L 

2.  To  remove  the  tassel  from  (growing  Indian 
com),  for  the  piirpose  of  improving  the  crop. 
First  Annual  Report  of  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 


Ther  lay  of  paiens  mani  taste, 
Wide  and  aide,  more  and  laase. 
Artkour  and  Merlin,  p.  249. 


II.  intrans.  To  put  forth  a  tassel:  said  of 
(HalHweU.)    *'«««  °f  P^^^*«'  especially  of  maize. 
„     .  rr  „.     ,,     oT^        T,      -,  tassePt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  teazel. 

2.  A  mow.     Halhwell.    [Prov.  Eng.]  ilius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  191. 

tass2  (tas),  ji.     [Formerly  also  «as«e;  <  F.  tosse  tasseF    (tas'l),    n.     Same  as   Hssl 
=  Sp.  taza  =  Pg.  taga  =  It.  tazza,  <  Ar.  Pers.    Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  li.     [Scotch.] 
tas,  a  cup,  goblet.]    A  drinking-eup  or  its  eon-  tassel*t,  «■    Same  as  tercel. 
tents;  more  especially,  a  small  draught  of  li-  tasselB,  n.    In  arch.,  same  as  torsel. 
quor;  as  much  as  maybe  contained  in  a  wine-  tasseled,  tasselled(tas'ld),p.  a.   X.  Furnished 


Pallor- 


as  tussle.     Scott, 


glass. 

Out  has  he  ta'en  his  poor  bluidie  heart, 
Set  it  in  a  taste  o'  gowd. 

Ladye  Diamond  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  383). 

The  Laird  .  .  .  recommended  to  the  veteran  to  add  a 
tost  of  brandy  and  a  flagon  of  claret. 

Seott,  Legend  of  Montrose,  v. 

tass^t  (tas),  n.  [Also  tasse;  <  ME.  *tasse,  tacheX 
OF.  tasse,  vTob.  also  *tasce  =  It.  tasca,  a  pouch, 
purse,  proD.  <  0H&.  tasca,  MH(x.  tasche,  tesdhe, 
G-.  tasche,  a  pocket,  pouch,  =  loel.  tasha,  a 
pocket,  pouch,  chest.  Hence  tasset.  Cf .  sabre- 
tash.']  Same  as  tasset.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch, 
p.  212. 

tass^  (tas),  n.    Same  as  tosh. 

tassago,  n.  [S.  American.]  In  South  America, 
a  preparation  of  dried  meat.  Compare  pemmi- 
can. 

tassal  (tas'al),  n.    In  arch.,  same  as  torsel. 

tasset,  n.    See  tass^,  tass^,  tass^. 

taSsedt,  a.  [ME. :  see  tasseV-.^  Adorned  with 
tassels. 

By  hir  girdel  heeng  a  purs  of  lether. 
Tasted  [var.  tasteled]  with  silk  and  perled  with  latoun. 
Chavcer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  6S. 

tasseli  (tas'l),  n.  [Also  dial,  tossel;  <  ME.  tas- 
sel, irreg.  tareel,  =  MLG.  tassel,  <  OP.  tassel,  a 
fastening,  clasp,  F.  tasseau,  a  bracket,  ledge 
(ML.  tassellus),  =  It.  tassello,  a  collar  of  a  cloak. 


or  decorated  with  a  tassel  or  tassels,  or  with 
something  resembling  a  tassel. 

Or  tattett'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket. 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  57. 
The  orchard  bloom  and  tastelled  maize. 

Whittier,  Songs  of  Labor,  Ded. 

2.  In  her.,  adorned  with  tassels;  having  tas- 
sels hanging  from  it:  said  especially  of  a  hat 
used  in  the  arms  of  ecclesiastics.  Thus,  an  arch- 
bishop's arms  are  ensigned  or  timbered  with  a  green  hat, 
tasseled  in  four  rows,  1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Berry. 

Pec.  Blaze,  sir,  that  coat. 

Pie.  She  bears,  an'tpleaseyou,  argent,  three  leeks  vert. 
In  canton  or,  tattelled  of  the  first. 

B.  Jopxon,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

tassel-flcwer  (tas'l-flou''''6r),  n.    1.  An  annual 
composite  garden  flower,  EmiUa  sagittata  {Car- 
calia  coccmea).    It  has  rayless  tassel-formed 
orange-scarlet  heads,  nearly  an  inch  broad. — 
2.  A  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Inga. 
tassel-gentt,  tassel-gentlet,  n.    See  tercel. 
tassel-grass,  n.    See  Buppia. 
tassel-nyacinth  (tas'l-M'srsinth),  n.    See  hya- 
cinth, 2. 
tassel-stitch  (tas'l -stioh),  n.     A  stitch  used 
in  embroidery,  by  which  a  kind  of  fringe  is 
produced:  open  loops  are  made  of  the  thread, 
which  are  afterward  cut. 
a  square,  <  L.  iaxillus,  a  smail  die,  dim.  of  tdliis',  tassel-tfee  (tas'1-tre),  n.    Either  of  the  shrubs 
a  knuckle-bone,  a  die  made  of  the  knuckle-bone     G-arrya  elliptica  and  G.  Fremontii :  so  called  in 
of  an  animal.]     1.  A  pendent  ornament,  con-    allusion  to  the  elegant  drooping  catkins  of  the 
sisting  generally  of  a  roundish  mold  covered    male  plant. 

with  twisted  threads  of  silk,  wool,  etc.,  which  tassel-worm  (tas'l-w6rm),  n.  An  early  genera- 
hang  down  in  a  thick  fringe.  The  mold  is  some-  tion  of  the  boll-worm,  or  corn-ear  worm,  which 
times  omitted.  The  loose  tuft  terminating  it  may  be  of  the 
finest  raveled  silk,  or  of  stout  twists  of  gold  or  silver  wire. 
Tassels  are  frequently  attached  to  the  comers  of  cushions, 
to  curtains,  walking-canes,  umbrella-handles,  sword-hilts, 
etc.,  but  are  (1891)  gradually  passing  out  of  use. 

Item,  ].  prikking  hat,  covered  with  blake  f elwet. 
Item,  ij.  tarceUys  on  bym  be  hynde. 

Pattmi  Letters,  I.  487. 


A  large  leather  purse  witli  faire  threaden  tastdt. 

Oreene't  Vision. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tassel,  as  the  pen- 
dent head  or  flower  of  some  plants ;  specifical- 
ly, the  staminate  inflorescence  at  the  summit 
of  the  stalk  of  Indian  com  (maize) ;  also,  lo- 


feeds  on  the  tassels  of  maize  in  the  southern 
United  States.    See  ioll-worm. 
tasset  (tas'et),  n.    [<  OP.  tassette,  a  tasset,  dim. 
of  tasse,  a  pouch :  see  tasse^.]    In  armor:  (a)  A 
splint  of  steel  of  which  several 
form  the  skirt,  depending  from 
the  cuirass  in  ttie  complete 
armor  of   the   flfteenth  cen- 
tury, before  the  introduction 
of  the  base.    Compare  great 
iraguette,  under  braguette.    (6) 
pi.    A  set  of  similar  splints 
forming  the  protection  for  the 


cally,  the  bunch  of  so-called  "  silk"  protruding    front  of  the  thigh  in  the  armor 


from  the  top  of  an  ear  of  maize 

And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened. 
Till  it  stood  In  all  the  splendour 
Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow. 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xiiL 

The  special  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  study  the 
effect  of  removing  the  tassels  or  male  flowers  from  the 
stalks  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 

First  Annual  Report  of  Kansas  Experi/ment  Station. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  tassel,  usu- 
ally or.  Its  use  as  a  separate  bearing  is  derived  from  its 
constant  appearance  in  connection  with  armorial  man- 
tles, robes  of  state,  and  the  like. 

Perhaps  the  first  appearance  of  a  tassel  on  a  mantling  is 
on  a  monument  to  -  ~ 

J^orfolk,  1384. 


Corselet  with  Tassets 
(^),  i6th  century. 


of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  lowest 
piece  being  sometimes  larger 
than  the  others,  and  f  ormmg 
a  solid  plate  of  considerable  size, 
Thetasseis  continued  in  use  until  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  forming  part  of  the  suit  of  armor  known  as  the 
corselet,  and  so  formed  as  to  meet  the  top  of  the  military 
boot.  Also  tassette;  called  also  toss,  tasse.  See  also  cut 
under  Almain-rivet. 
tassettel  (ta-sef),  n.  [<  F.  tassette,  dim.  of  tasse, 
a  cup:  see  tass^.J  A  small  cone  of  earthen- 
ware, three  of  which  are  used  to  support  a  pot- 
tery vessel  in  the  kiln,  replacing  the  stilt  or 

„  __    triangle. 

Harsyck  in  Southacre  Church,  tassette^t,  n.     [OF. :  see  tasset.']     Same  as  tas- 


Trarts.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  If.  S.,  V.  43. 
4t.  Eccles. ,  a  small  plate  of  beaten  gold  or  silver, 
sometimes  jeweled,  sewed  on  the  back  of  a  bish- 
op's glove.  Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  161. 

—  5.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewed  to  a  book,  to 
be  put  between  the  leaves.    E.  Phillips,  1706.  xiu  ,.     .a_i.  .^.^a^^^.,^  ^v-*-^ 

—  Chain  tassel,  a  group  or  cluster  of  metal  chains,  or  X^t.V.i'w\^Tisr'\a  WS  «"°"r^"^Bft»T+  ./j?>//>  1     fin 
strings  of  disks  or  plaques,  forming  a  sort  of  tassel,  as  in  tastable  (tas  ta-bl),  a.      [^  tasU'--r  -aOie.\     Oa- 
some  head-dress  ornaments.    Lane,  Modern  EgsTtians,     pable  of  being  tasted;  pleasant  to  tne  taste; 
p.  61.— Festoou-imd-tassel  border.     See  festomt.—    savory;  relishing. 

Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tastable. 

Boyle. 


set  (&). 

tassie  (tas'i),  n.    [<  F.  tasse,  cup:  see  tass^.] 
A  drinking-cup.    [Lowland  Scotch.] 
Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 
And  fill  it  in  a  silver  ta«8ie. 

Bums,  My  Bonny  Mary. 

tastt,  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  taste^. 


Tassel-fringe,  a  name  given  to  a  fringe  composed  of 
separate  bundles  of  ttireads  or  cords  tied  to  a  braiding 
or  gimp.— Tassel  pondweed.  Same  as  ditcTt-grass. 
tassel^  (tas'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tasseled,  tas-  taste^  (tast),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tasted,  ppr.  tast- 
selled,  ppr.  tasseling,  tasselUng.  [<  ME.  tas-  ing.  [TEarly  mod.  E.  also  tast;  <  ME.  tasten,  < 
sellen;  <  tasseV-,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  attach  a  OF.  taster,  P.  tdter  =  OSp.  Pr.  tastar  =  It. 
tassel  or  tassels  to;  decorate  with  tassels  of  tastare,  touch,  handle,  probe,  test,  try,  taste, 
any  kind.  for  *taxitare,  a  new  iterative  of  L.  taxare,  touch 


taste 

sharply,  <  tangere,  touch:  see  tangent,  and  cf. 
tax,  task.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  touch;  test  by 
touching;  handle;  feel. 

That  ilke  stoon  a  god  thou  wolt  it  calle, 

I  rede  thee,  lat  thyn  hand  upon  it  falle, 

And  taste  it  wel,  and  stoon  thou  shalt  it  fynde. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  L  603. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through  f eare. 
To  taste  th'  untryed  dint  of  deadly  Steele. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.  iii.  34. 

2t.  To  prove;  test;  try;  examine. 
Lat  us  wel  taste  him  at  his  herte-rote. 
That,  if  so  be  that  he  a  wepen  have, 
Wher  that  he  dar,  his  lyl  to  kepe  and  save, 
Fighten  with  this  fend  and  him  defende. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1993. 
Sir,  no  tyme  is  to  tarie  this  traytour  to  taste. 

York  Plays,  p.  323. 
Come,  let  me  taste  my  horse. 
Who  is  to  bear  me  like  a  thnnder])olt 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Shall.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 119. 

3.  To  test  or  prove  by  the  tongue  or  palate ; 
take  into  the  mouth  in  small  quantity,  in  order 
to  try  the  flavor  or  relish;  specifically,  to  test 
for  purposes  of  trade. 

For  the  ear  trieth  words  as  the  mouth  tasteth  meat. 

Job  xxxiv.  3. 
Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  601. 

young  Peter  Gray,  who  tatted  teas  for  Baker,  Croop,  &  Co. 

W.  S.  aUbert,  Etiquette. 

4.  To  eat  or  drink;  try  by  eating  or  drinking, 
as  by  morsels  or  sips. 

A  thing  with  hony  thou  devyse  .  .  . 
When  oon  hath  tatted  it,  anoon  his  cure 
Dothe  he  to  bryng  his  bretheren  to  that  f  eest. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  146. 
I  did  but  taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end  of  the  rod 
that  was  in  mine  hand.  1  Sam.  xiv.  43. 

She  [Queen  Isabella]  was  temperate  even  to  abstemious- 
ness in  her  diet,  seldom  or  never  tasting  wine. 

Pretcott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 
Some  little  spice-cakes,  which  whosoever  tatted  would 
longingly  desire  to  taste  again. 

Mamthome,  Seven  Gables,  \. 

5.  To  perceive  or  distinguish  by  means  of  the 
tongue  or  palate ;  perceive  the  flavor  of. 

I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old ;  .  .  .  can  thy  servant 
taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  2  Sam.  zix.  36. 

6.  To  give  a  flavor  or  relish  to.     [Rare.] 

We  will  have  a  bunch  of  radish  and  salt  to  taste  our 
wine.  B.  Janson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 

7.  To  have  a  taste  for;  relish;  enjoy;  like. 

I  hear  my  former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
is  well  tasted  in  the  universities  here. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Pref.,  p.  xi. 

It  was  our  first  adopting  the  severity  of  French  taste 
that  has  brought  them  in  turn  to  taste  us. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iii. 

Tlie  Squire  .  .  .  regarded  physic  and  doctors  as  many 
loyal  churchmen  regard  the  church  and  the  clecgj— tast- 
ing a  joke  against  them  when  he  was  in  health,  but  im- 
patiently eager  for  their  aid  when  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Silas  Mamer,  xi. 

8.  To  be  agreeable  or  relishing  to;  please. 
[Rare.] 

Nor  doubt  I  but  in  the  service  of  such  change  of  dishes 
there  may  be  found  amongst  them,  though  not  all  to  please 
every  man,  yet  not  any  of  them  but  may  taste  some  one  or 
others  palat. 

Eeywood,  Ep.  to  the  Reader  (Works,  ed.  1874,  VI.  90). 

9.  To  perceive ;  recognize ;  take  cognizance  of. 
I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  put  on  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  8. 
Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  779. 

10.  To  know  by  experience;  prove;  undergo. 
That  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death-tor  every 

man.  Heb.  ii.  9. 

If  you  tatte  any  want  of  worldly  means, 
Let  not  that  discontent  you. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

11.  To  participate  in;  partake  of,  often  with 
the  idea  of  relish  or  enjoyment. 

A  holy  vow. 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3.  68. 
And  I  believe  that  even  the  poor  Americans,  who  have 
not  yet  tasted  the  sweetness  of  it  [Trade],  might  be  allured 
to  it  by  an  honest  and  just  Commerce. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  116. 
He  tatted  love  with  half  his  mind. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xc. 

12.  To  smell.     [Now  prov.  Eng.  or  poetical.] 

I  can  neither  see  the  politic  face. 
Nor  with  my  refin'd  nostrils  tatte  the  footsteps 
Of  any  of  my  disciples. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  Ind. 
ISf.  To  enjoy  carnally. 

If  you  can  make 't  apparent 
That  yon  have  tatted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  is  yours.         Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 57. 
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So  Shalt  thou  be  despls'd,  fair  maid, 
When  by  the  sated  lover  tatted. 

Carew,  Counsel  to  a  Young  Maid. 
n.  intrans.  If.  To  touch;  feel  for;  explore 
by  touching. 

Merlin  leide  his  heed  In  the  damesels  lappe,  and  she 
be-gan  to  tcwte  softly  till  he  fill  on  slepe. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  681. 
2.  To  try  food  or  drink  by  the  lips  and  palate; 
eat  or  drink  a  little  by  way  of  trial,  or  to  test 
the  flavor;  take  a  taste:  often  with  0/ before 
the  object. 

They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drinl£  mingled  with  gall :  and 
when  he  had  ta^d  thereo/,  he  would  not  drink. 

Mat.  zxvii.  34. 
For  age  but  taetes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  John  Dryden,  1. 61. 
Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish, 
Ttutet  for  his  friend  o/fowl  and  flsh. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  199. 
S.  To  have  a  smack;  have  a  particular  flavor, 
savor,  or  relish  when  applied  to  the  organs  of 
■taste :  often  followed  by  of. 

How  tattei  it?  is  it  bitter?     Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3.  89. 
If  your  butter,  when  it  is  melted,  tastes  qf  brass,  it  is 
your  master's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you  a  silver  sauce- 
P«n-  Svrift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Cook), 

4.  To  have  perception,  experience,  or  enjoy- 
ment :  often  with  of. 

0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.  Ps.  xxxiv.  8. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  qfdesitii  but  once. 

Shak.,J.  C.,ii.2.  83. 
tastei  (tast),  n.  [<  ME.  tost,  taste,  <  OF.  tost 
=  It.  tasto,  touch,  feeling;  from  the  verb:  see 
taste\  «.]  If.  The  act  of  examining  or  inquir- 
ing into  by  any  of  the  organs  of  sense;  the 
act  of  trying  or  testing,  as  by  observation  or 
feeling;  hence,  experience;  experiment;  test; 
trial. 

Ac  Eynde  Witte  [common  sense]  cometh  of  alkynnes 

sigtes. 
Of  bryddes  and  of  bestes,  of  tastes  of  treuthe,  and  of 

deceytes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  131. 

1  hope,  for  my  brother's  justiflcation,  he  wrote  this  [a 
plotting  letter]  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Shdk.,  Lear,  i.  2.  47. 

2.  The  act  of  tasting;  gustation. 

The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taxte  confounds  the  appetite. 

Shale.,  £.  and  J.,  il.  6. 13. 
The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  2. 

3.  A  particular  sensation  excited  in  the  organs 
of  taste  by  the  contact  of  certain  soluble  and 
sapid  things ;  savor ;  flavor ;  relish :  as,  the  taste 
of  fish  or  fruit;  an  unpleasant  taste. 

Thei  [fish]  ben  of  right  goode  tajt,  and  delycious  to 
mannes  mete.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  Z73. 

Is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg?         Job  vL  6. 

Tastes  have  been  variously  classified.  One  of  the  most 
useful  classifications  is  into  sweet,  bitter,  acid,  and  saline 
tastes.  To  excite  the  sensation,  substances  must  be  solu- 
ble in  the  fluid  of  the  mouth.  Insoluble  substances,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tongue,  give  rise  to  feelings 
of  touch  or  of  temperature,  but  excite  no  taste. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  80. 

4/  The  sense  by  which  the  relish  or  savor  of  a 
thing  is  perceived  when  it  is  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  special  organs  situated 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  These  organs  are 
the  papillse,  or  processes  on  the  dorsum  or  surface  of  the 
tongue,  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  obviously  so  disposed  as  to  take  early  cogni- 
zance of  substances  about  to  be  swallowed,  and  to  act  as 
sentinels  for  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  they  are  situated.  The  tongue  is  also 
supplied  with  nerves  of  common  sensation  or  touch,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  such  a 
sensation  and  that  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  sense 
of  taste. 

Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Shdk.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 166. 

The  wretch  may  pine,  while  to  his  smell,  taste,  sight, 

She  holds  a  paradise  of  rich  delight. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  59. 

5.  Intellectual  discernment  or  appreciation; 
relish;  fondness;  predilection:  formerly  fol- 
lowed by  of,  now  usually  hy  for. 

The  Taste  of  Beauty  and  the  Relish  of  what  is  decent, 
Just,  and  amiable  perfects  the  character  of  the  Qentle- 
man  and  the  Philosopher. 

Shaftesbury,  Misc.  Reflections,  iii.  1. 

His  feeling  for  flowers  was  very  exquisite,  and  seemed 
not  so  much  a  taMe  as  an  emotion. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 
The  first  point  I  shall  notice  is  the  great  spread  of  the 
taste  for  history  which  has  marked  the  period. 

StMbis,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  49. 

6.  In  estJietics,  the  faculty  of  discerning  with 
emotions  of  pleasure  beauty,  grace,  congruity. 
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proportion,  symmetry,  order,  or  whatever  con-  and  in  which  the  sense  of  taste  resides  or  the 
stitutes  excellence,  particularly  in  the  flue  arts  faculty  of  tasting  is  exercised, 
and  literature ;  that  faculty  or  susceptibility  taste-DUd  (tast'bud),  n.  One  of  the  peculiar 
of  the  mind  by  which  we  both  perceive  and  ovoidal  or  flask-shaped  bodies,  composed  of 
enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  modified  epithelium-cells  embedded  in  the  epi- 
true  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  the  per-  thelium,  covering  the  sides  of  the  papilte  val- 
ception  of  these  qualities  being  attended  with  latee,  and,  in  man  and  some  other  animals,  also 
an  emotion  of  pleasure.  upon  the  opposed  walls  of  the  vallum.    They 

That  we  thankful  should  be,  are  believed  to  be  special  organs  of  taste.  Also 

Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are,  for  those  parts  that  do  called  taste-bulb,  toste-gobUt,  gustatory  bud. 
fructify  in  us  more  than  he.  B'Ao*.,L.  L.  L.,iv.  2.  30.  taste-bulb  (tast'bulb),  n.  Same  as  taste-bud. 
Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltiy  connoisseurship,  MncyC.  Brit. ,  XXIII.  79. 
must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to  truth  ^d  noble-  taste-Center  (ta8t'sen"t6r),  n.  The  gustatory 
ness;  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love  and  rever-  "„;„„,,„  „„„i.>„  i„.„(..j  i,„Wq^;o,  ;„  «,„  „_.' 
ence  all  beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever  or  in  what-  nervous  center,  located  by  Femer  m  the  gyrus 
soever  forms  and  accompaniments  they  are  to  be  seen.  uncinatus  of  the  brain. 

Carii/«e,  German  lit.  taste-cotpuscle  (tast'k6r''pus-l),  «.     See  cor- 

Perfect  taste  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  greatest     puscle. 
possible  pleasure  from  those  material  sources  which  are  tagtgd  (tas'ted),  a.     [<  toste^  +  -ed^.l     Having 

a  taste  (of  this  or  that  kind);  flavored:  chiefly 
in  compounds. 


attractive  to  our  moral  nature  in  its  purity  and  perfec- 
tion. He  who  receives  little  pleasure  from  these  sources 
wants  tagte;  he  who  receives  pleasure  from  any  other 
sources  has  false  or  bad  taste.  RusHn,  Beauty,  1. 

7.  Manner,  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing, 
becoming,  or  in  agreement  with  the  rules  of 
good  behavior  and  social  propriety ;  the  per- 
vading air,  the  choice  of  conditions  and  rela- 
tions, and  the  general  arrangement  and  treat- 
ment in  any  work  of  art,  by  which  esthetic  per- 
ception or  the  lack  of  it  in  the  artist  or  author 
is  evinced ;  style  as  an  expression  of  propriety 
and  fitness :  as,  a  poem  or  music  composed  in 
good  taste. 

There  is  also  a  large  -old  mosque  that  seems  to  have 
been  a  church,  and  a  new  one  in  a  very  good  taste, 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  63. 

Consider  the  exact  sense  in  which  a  work  of  art  is  said 
to  be  "in  good  or  bad  taste."  It  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
true  or  false ;  th^t  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly ;  but  that  it 
does  or  does  not  comply  either  with  the  laws  of  choice 
which  are  enforced  by  certain  modes  of  life,  or  the  habits 
of  mind  produced  by  a  particular  sort  of  education. 

Rusldn,  Modern  Painters,  III.  iv.  5. 


In  this  place  are  excellent  oysters,  small  and  well  tasted 
like  our  Colchester.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.,  1646. 

Beyond  the  castle  [at  Armiro]  there  are  two  springs  of 
ill  tasted  salt  water. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  249. 

tasteful  (tast'fid),  a.    [<  taste^  -V  -ful."]    1. 
Having  an  agreeable  taste ;  savory. 

Ta^ftd  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise. 
Which  the  kind  soU  with  milky  sap  supplies.     Pope. 

2.  Capable  of  discerning  and  enjoying  what  is 
suitable,  beautiful,  excellent,  noble,  or  refined ; 
possessing  good  taste. 

His  ttufe/uZ  mind  enjoys 
Alike  the  complicate  charms,  which  glow 
Thro'  the  wide  landscape. 

J.  G.  Cooper,  Power  of  Harmony,  ii. 

3.  Characterized  by  the  influence  of  good  taste ; 
produced,  constructed,  arranged,  or  regulated 
in  accordance  with  good  taste ;  elegant. 

Her  fondness  for  flowers,  and  jewels,  and  other  tasteful 
ornaments.  Irvinff,  Alhambra,  p.  322. 

,    In  a  tasteful  mau- 


8.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  sample ;  a  mor- 
sel, bit,  or  sip  tasted,  eaten,  or  drunk;  hence,  tastefully  (tast'fiil-i),  adv 
generally,  something  perceived,  experienced,  ner ;  with  good  taste, 
enjoyed,  or  suffered.  tastefulness  (tast'fid-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  passion-  quality  of  being  tasteful, 

ate  speech.                                  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  452.  taste-goblet  (tast'gob''let),  n.     Same  as  toste- 

He  smil'd  to  see  his  merry  young  men  bud. 

fo«S<!'«S''C^%SkTBS?,V  203).  *f„^^iTn^te'''J'fl'  %  ^^  '"''''  t  ■^**;3     ^"" 

'  ing  no  taste.  _  (a)  Exciting  no  sensation  m  the  organs 


In  the  North  of  England  ...  it  is  customary  to  give 
the  bees  a  taste  of  all  the  eatables  and  drinkables  pre- 
pared for  a  funeral.  2f.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  236. 

9t.  Scent;  odor;  smell. 
A  tabill  atyret,  all  of  triet  yuer, 
Bourdurt  about  all  with  bright  Aumbur, 
That  smelt  is  &  smethe,  smellis  full  swete, 
With  taste  for  to  touche  the  tabull  aboute  [to  be  per- 
ceived by  all  about  the  table]. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1668. 
Corpuscles  of  taste.  Same  as  gustatory  corpuscles  (which 
see,  under  corpuscle).— Oat  Of  taste,  unable  to  discern 
or  relish  qualities  or  flavors. 

The  other  ladies  will  pronounce  your  coflee  to  be  very 
good,  and  your  mistress  will  confess  that  her  moutti  is 
out  of  taste.  Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

To  one's  taste,  to  one's  liking ;  agreeable ;  acceptable.  „ 

Thev  who  beheld  with  wonder  how  mnch  In.  eat  nnnr,  }  must  inform  you,  to  your  great  mortification,  that 

aUocTasiJns  whenhtodinnerwLrto^S^.''"    '   "''°°     fZt^^"^'^  ^  universally  admired  by  this  tasteleu 

BoraeB,  Johnson,  an.  1763.    ."'^^f'  S«V«.  m  Ellis  s  Lit.  Letters,  p.  342. 

Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  an  author  to  taStelessly   (tast'les-li),   adv.     In   a  tasteless 
your  own  taste.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1.     manner.     Imp.  Diet. 

=Syn.  3.  Taste,  Saror,  Flavor,  Smack.    Taste  is  the  gen-  tS'SteleSSUesS  (tast'les-nes),  «.     The  State  or 
eral  word,  so  far  as  the  sense  of  taste  is  concerned :  as,  the     property  of  being  tasteless,  in  any  sense. 
taste  of  an  apple  may  be  eood.  bad.  stroncr.  wnni^v  Mrf.iii,    +.a.af.av  /"f.Sa'+AwA    «       r^  "MT^    tastour  (a,  oirn^  *  ^ 

who  tastes.    Specifically 

_  .  ,  i.   -.     - — . — J  —.- -J  test  the  quality  of  food  or 

garlic  in  soup.    Flavor  is  generally  good,  but  somethnes     ^"^^  ^  tasting  it  before  serving  it  to  his  master. 


of  taste ;  insipid :  as,  a  tasteless  medicine. 

A  fine,  bright,  scarlet  powder,  .  .  .  odorless  and  taste- 
less, U.  S.  Pharmaeopceia  (6th  decennial  revision),  p.  180. 
(ft)  Incapable  of  the  sense  of  taste :  as,  the  tongue  when 
furred  is  nearly  tasteless,  (c)  Having  no  power  of  giving 
pleasure;  stale;  insipid;  uninteresting;  dull. 

Since  you  lost  my  dear  Mother,  your  Time  has  been  so 
heavy,  so  lonely,  and  so  tasteless, 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  L  2, 

(d)  Not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  good  ta^te. 
A  mile  and  a  half  of  hotels  and  cottages,  ...  all  flam- 
ing, tasteless  carpenter's  architecture,  gay  with  paint 

C.  D.  Warner,  Then-  Pilgrimage,  p.  36. 

(e)  Destitute  of  the  power  to  appreciate  or  enjoy  what  is 
excellent,  beautiful,  or  harmonious;  liaving  bad  or  false 
taste: ' — ■-' 


Shall  man  presume  to  be  my  master. 
Who 's  but  my  caterer  and  taster  ? 


bad:  it  is  often  the  predominating  natural  foste;  as,  the 
favor  of  one  variety  of  apple  is  more  marked  or  more'pal- 
atable  than  that  of  another.  Smaek  is  a  slight  teste  or 
figuratively,  a  faint  smell,  generally  the  result  of  somfr 
thing  not  disagreeable  added  to  the  thing  which  is  tasted 
or  smelled :  as,  a  smack  of  vanilla  in  ice-cream ;  a  smack  at 
salt  in  the  sea-breeze.— 6.  Taste,  SensiWity.  Taste  is  ac- 
tive, deciding,  choosing,  changing,  arranging,  etc.;  sensi- 
bUity  is  passive,  the  power  to  feel,  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression, as  from  the  beautiful.— 7.  TasU,  Judgment,  As 
compared  with  judgment,  taste  always  implies  esthetic 
sensibility,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  power  of  choos- 
ing, arranging,  etc. ,  in  accordance  with  itslaws.  Judgment 
is  purely  inteUectuaL  A  gooi  Judgment  as  to  clothinu 
decides  wisely  as  to  quality,  with  reference  to  durability 
warmth,  and  general  economy ;  good  taste  as  to  clothhie 
decides  agreeably  as  to  colors,  shape,  etc.,  with  reference 

to  appearance,  /7,\  *    -    1  *  1.       ^  *' '  *"  — 

tastei^Ctast),,..    [Origin obscure.]   Narrowthin    -ntTi?^1rr\rce'2i»''i?Ve'rsl^"''*°*'''"" 
silk  nbbon.  3.  a  hydrocyst  of  some  polyps.     ' 

[Palladium,"  April  18th,  1891.      *„.+j,„,xs  ,..  ,.,       ,       ^     ismna,  jyat.  Hist.,  1, 100. 

taste-area  (tast'a-re-a),  n.    A  gustatory  area;    good  taste     rCo'lC'l  ^^  ^t^^t^^^^iier;  with 

an  extent  of  surface  of  the  tonmie  or  associate  tf =t^  ^?!=^;-\'^         3^3 

structures  in  which  ramifynerlTs  of  ^station    *W  1  m     ^^  ^i     ^^^^  \  '""  *"***  '^     ^^""^  "' 

6  ouan/iun,     Key-,  4  (0) — jasto  solo,  in  music,  one  key  at  a  time: 


Surift,  Riddles,  iv. 
(6)  One  skilled  in  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  liquors, 
tea,  etc.,  by  the  taste. 

Alnagers,  searchers,  tasters  of  wine,  customers  of  ports. 
Nineteenth  Century,  XXIL  775. 
2.  An  implement  by  which  a  small  sample  of 
anything  to  be  tasted  is  manipulated,  (o)  In  the 
wine-ti-ade,  a  silver  or  sUver-plated  cup,  very  shallow,  and 
navlng  on  the  bottom  one  or  more  bosses :  the  reflection 
of  the  light  from  these  helps  the  taster  to  judge  of  the 
quality  and  age  of  the  wine. 

Ta^our,  a  lytell  cuppe  to  tast  wyne— tasse  a  gouster  le 
"'"■  Palsgrave,  p.  279. 


tasto 

ii  direction  uaed  In  thorough-bass,  indicating  that  the 
given  bass  is  to  be  played  alone  or  in  octaves,  vrithout 
chords.    Abbreviatea  t.  e. 
tasty  (tas'ti),  a.     [<  taste^  +  -y^.']     1.  Having 
good  taste,  or  nice  perception  of  excellence. — 

2.  In  conformity  to  the  principles  of  good  taste ; 
elegant. 

It  is  at  once  rich,  tasty,  and  quite  the  thing. 

Boldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Izxvii. 

3.  Palatal>le;  nice;  fine. 

The  meal  .  .  .  consisted  ot  two  small  but  tasty  dishes 
ot  meat  prepared  with  skill  and  served  with  nicety. 

Charlotte  BroMe,  The  Professor,  xxiv. 

[Colloq.  in  all  uses.] 

tat^  (tat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tatted,  ppr.  tatttng. 
[Also  tatt;  perhaps  <  Icel.  tseta,  tease  or  pick 
(wool),  <  tseta,  shreds,  etc. :  see  tate.  Cf .  tat- 
ting.1  I,  trans.  1.  To  entangle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  To  make  (trimming)  by  tatting. 

II,  intrans.  [A  sense  taken  from  the  norm 
tattmg.1    To  work  at  or  make  tatting. 

tat^  (tat),  TO.  [A  childish  word,  a  var.  of  dad: 
see  dad^.\    Dad ;  father.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tats  (tat),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  tap^;  of.  tit  for  tat, 
orig.  Wp./br  top.]  To  touch  gently.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Gome  tit  me,  come  tot  me,  come  throw  a  kiss  at  me. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

tat*  (tat),  a.    A  dialectal  variant  of  that.       ' 
tat^  (tat),  n.     [Appar.  abbr.  of  toWeri.]    A  rag. 
[Cant.] 

Now,  I'll  tell  yon  about  the  tat  (rag)  gatherers ;  buying 
rags  they  call  it,  but  I  call  it  bouncing  people. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  4SA. 


[<  tot5,  TO.]     To  gather  rags. 


tats  (tat),  V.  i. 
[Cant.] 

He  goes  taUing  and  billy-hunting  in  the  country  (gather- 
ing rags  and  baying  old  metal). 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 117. 

tat^  (tat),  TO.  [Hind,  tdf]  In  India,  cloth  or 
matting  made  from  different  fibers ;  especially, 
gunny-cloth. 

tat^  (tat),  TO.  [<  Hind.,  Telugu,  etc.,  tatpi,  a 
pony.]    A  pony.     [Anglo-Indian.] 
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modem  Manchns),  who  also  established  a  dynasty,  called 
Kin  ('golden  "X  and  are  hence  known  as  the  Ein  Tatars; 
(3)  the  Eara-Khitai  (or  black  Tatars),  a  remnant  ot  the 
Knitans,  who,  when  their  empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
Juchi,  escaped  westward  and  founded  an  empire  which 
stretched  from  the  Oxus  to  the  desert  of  Shamo,  and  from 
Tibet  to  the  Altai;  (4)  the  Onguts  (or  white  Tatars). 
(b)  In  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  host  of  Mon- 
gol, Turk,  and  Tatar  warriors  who  swept  over 
Asia  under  the  leadership  of  Jenghiz  Ehan,  and 
threatened  Europe,  (c)  A  member  of  one  of 
numerous  tribes  or  peoples  of  mixed  Turkish, 
Mongol,  and  Tatar  origin  (descendants  of  the 
remnants  of  these  hosts)  now  inhabiting  the 
steppes  of  central  Asia,  Eussia  in  Europe, 
Siberia  (the  latter  with  an  additional  inter- 
mixture of  Finnish  and  Samoyedio  blood),  and 
the  Caucasus,  such  as  the  Kazan  Tatars  (the 
remnant  of  the  Kipchaks.  or  '(Jolden  Horde'); 
the  Krim  Tatars  in  the  (jrimea,  the  Kalmucks 
or  Eleuths  (who  are  properly  Mongols),  etc. 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

Shdk.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 101. 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Eussian  foe. 

By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains, 

Betires.  Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  431. 

2.  A  savage,  intractable  person ;  a  person  of  a 
keen,  irritable  temper ;  as  applied  to  a  woman, 
a  shrew;  a  vixen:  as,  she  is  a  regular  Tartar. 
[In  this  sense  not  altered  to  Tatar.'] 

The  general  had  known  Dr.  Pirmin's  father  also,  who 
likewise  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  famous  old  Peninsular 
army.  "  A  Tartar  that  fellow  was,  and  no  mistake ! "  said 
the  good  officer.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xiv. 

Perhaps  this  disconsolate  suitor,  whose  first  wife  had 
been  what  is  popularly  called  a  Tdrtar,  studied  Mrs.  Vau- 
deleur's  character  with  more  attention  than  the  rest. 

Whyte  Melville,  White  Rose,  II.  1. 

To  catch  a  Tartar,  to  lay  hold  of  or  encounter  a  person 
who  proves  too  strong  for  the  assailant. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Tatar  or  Tartar, 
or  the  Tatars  or  Tartars,  or  Tatary  or  Tartary. 
—Tatar  antelope,  the  saiga.  See  cut  under  Saiga.— 
Tatar  bread.  See  bread^.—Tatax  lamb.  Same  as  To- 
tarian  lamb.  See  agnue  Scythieus,  under  agrms. — Tatar 
sable.    See  sable. 


OldGhyrkins  .  .  .  rode  about  on  a  little  eat,  questioning  Tatare  (tat  a-re),  TO.     [NL.  (Lesson,  1831).]    A 
beaters  and  shikarries.  genus  of  Polynesian  birds,  the  type  of  which  is 

R  Marion  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ix.     y.  longirostris  of  the  Society  Islands,  of  war- 

tata^  (ta'ta),  TO.  [W.African.]  In  West  Africa, 
the  residence  of  a  territorial  or  village  chief- 
tain.   Imp.  Diet. 

tata^  (ta'ta),  TO.  [S.  Amer.]  A  shrub,  Eugenia 
supra-axiUaris,  of  Brazil,  bearing  a  fruit  of  good 
size. 

ta-ta  (tSi'ta'),  interj.  A  familiar  form  of  saluta- 
tion at  parting;  farewell;  good-by. 

And  BO,  ta-ta.    I  might  as  well  have  stayed  away  for 
any  good  I've  done. 

ii.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  ot  rranchard. 

tatao  (ta-ta'6),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A  South  Ameri- 
can tanager,  CalUste  tatao. 

Tatar,  Tartar^  (ta'tar,  tar'tSr),  to.  and  a. 
[As  a  long-established  E.  word,  Tartar,  <  P. 
Tartare  =  Sp.  Tdrta/ro  =  Pg.  It.  Tartaro  =  D. 
Tartaar,  Tarter  =  liG.  G.  Dan,  Tartar  =  Sw. 
Tartar,  Tartarer,  etc.,  <  ML.  Tartarus  (also  Tar- 
tarmus,  OP.  Tartarm),  a  Tatar  (cf.  P.  Tartaric 

=  Sp.  Tartaria  =  Pg.  It.  Tartaria  =  G-.  Tar- 

tarei,  <  ML.  Tartaria,  Tartary);   an  altered 

form,  believed  to  be  due  to  confusion  with  L. 

Tartarus,  hell  (a  confusion  reflected  in  the  al- 
leged pun  of  the  Prenoh  king  St.  Louis,  "  Well 

may  they  be  called  Tartars,  for  their  deeds  are 

those  of  fiends  from  Tartarus  "),  the  true  form 

being  "Tatarus  (though  this  is  not  found,  ap- 
parently, in  medieval  use),  =  Buss.  TatarinU, 

Pol.  Tatar,  etc.,  =  Turk.  Tatar,  <  Pers.  Tatar, 

Tatar  (Chinese  Tah-tar,  TaJi^dzH),  a  Tatar.    In 

recent  E.  the  form  Tatar,  as  earlier  in  P.  Ta- 
tare =  LGr.  Q-.  Dan.  Tatar  =  Icel.  Tattarar,  pi., 

etc.,  altered  in  ethnographical  use  to  suit  the 

form  of  the  original  word,  has  been  used  for 

Tartar  in  the  original  sense  (def.  1),  but  not  in 

the  other  senses.     The  derivative  words  Ta/r- 

tarian,  Tarta/ric,  etc.,  are  similarly  altered  to 

TataHan,  Tataric,  etc. ;  but  the  corresponding 

form  Tatary  (=  G.  Tatarei)  for  Tartary  has 

been  little  used.]    I,  «.  1.  {a)  A  member  of 

one 

home  was  in  the  region  vaguely —  ™         „, 

"  Chinese  Tatary"  (Manchuria  and  Mongolia),     tarus,  Tartar :  see  Tatar,  Tartar^.] 

and  who  are  now  represented  by  the  Pish-    taining  to  the  Tatars  or  Tartars. 

shin  Tatars  in  northern  Manchuria,  and  the  Tatarize,Tartarize2(ta  -,  tar  ta-nz),j).*.;  pret. 

s.-ad.-pp.  Tatari^ed,  Tartanised,vpi!.  Tatanemg, 
Tartarimig.  [<  Tatar,  Tartar^,  +  -sae.]  To 
make  like  a  Tatar  or  the  Tatars. 

The  Tchuvashes  are  a  Tatarized  branch  of  the  Finns  of 
the  Volga.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vin.  702. 


Tatare  longirostris. 

bler-like  character,  related  to  the  warblers  of 
the  genus  Aerocephalus.  seven  species  are  described. 
The  best-known  is  that  above  named,  formerly  called  long- 
biOed  thrush  (Latham,  1783).  Also  Tatarea  (Reichenbach, 
1849). 

Tatarian,  Tartarian  (ta-,  tar-ta'ri-an),  a.  andTO. 
[<  Tatar,  Tartar,  +  -ian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Tatars  or  Tartars — Tatailan  bread. 
Same  as  Tatar  bread  (which  see,  under  ftrawfi).— Tata- 
ilan buckwheat.  See  Fagapyrum.—'Ia.taxiaxi.  honey- 
suckle. See  Aonei/8ui;i:2e,l.— Tatarian  lamb.  Seeagnvs 
Scythieus,  under  a^mcs.— Tatarian  maple,  a  tree,  Acer 
Tatarieum,  ot  Eussia  and  temperate  Asia. — Tatarian 
oat.  See  oat,  1.— Tatarian  pine,  the  Taurian  or  sea^ 
side  pine.  See  Corsican  pine,  under  inne^. — Tatarian 
southernwood  or  wormwood.  Same  as  sanUmica,  1. 
II.  TO.  1.  A  Tatar  or  Tartar. 

Two  Tartarians  then  of  the  King's  Stable  were  sent  for ; 
but  they  were  able  to  answer  nothing  to  purpose. 

Milton,  Hist.  Moscovia,  v.  503. 

2t.  A  thief.  [Cant.]  [In  this  sense  only  Tar- 
tarian.] 

If  any  thieving  Tartarian  shall  break  in  upon  you,  I 
will  with  both  hands  nimbly  lend  a  cast  ot  my  office  to 
The  Wandering  Jew  (1640). 


him. 
"orcertainTungusie  tribes'whose  ori^nal  Tataric,  Tartaric^  (ta-.  tar-tar 'ik),  a.     [The 
e  was  in  the  region  vaguely  known  as    older  form  is  Tartaric,  <  ML.  Tarta/ncua,  <  Tar- 


tatter 

Oreye  clothis  not  f  ulle  clene. 
But  fretted  tulle  ot  tatarwagges. 

Ram.  qfthe  Sose,  1.  7257".. 

tataupa  (ta-tS,'pa).  n.  [S.  Amer.]  One  of  the 
South  American" tinamous,  Crypturus  tataupa. 

tate  (tat),  TO.  [Also  tait;  <  Icel.  tseta  (cf.  equiv. 
txtingr),  shreds;  of.  Sw.  t&t,  a  strand,  twist, 
filament:  see  toil.]  A  small  portion  of  any- 
thing consisting  of  fibers  or  the  like :  as,  a  tate 
of  hair  or  wool;  a  tate  of  hay.     [Scotch.] 

tater  (ta'tftr),  n.  A  dialectal  or  vulgar  form  of 
potaix). 

We  met  a  cart  laden  with  potatoes.  "Uncommon  fine 
talers,  them,  sir!"  said  the  intelligent  tradesman,  gazing 
at  them  with  eager  interest.     N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  29. 

tath  (tath),  TO.  [<  ME.  tath,  <  Icel.  tadh  =  Sw. 
dial,  tad,  manure,  dung;  cf.  Icel.  tadhd,  hay 
from  the  homo  field,  the  home  field  itself;  lit. 
'that  which  is  scattered';  cf.  OHGr.  gata,  zota, 
G.  eote,  a  rag:  see  ted^.]  1.  The  dung  or  ma- 
nure left  on  land  where  live  stock  has  been  fed. 
Also  teathe.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  Strong  grass 
growing  round  the  dung  of  cattle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

tath  (tath),.«.  t.  [Also  teathe;  <  Icel.  tedhja 
(=  Norw.  tedja),  manure,  <  tadh,  manure:  see 
tath,  TO,  The, same  verb  in  a  more  gen.  sense 
appears  as  E.  ted:  see  ted^.]  To  manure,  as 
a  field,  by  allowing  live  stock  to  graze  upon  it. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Tatianist  (ta'shi-an-ist),  TO.  [<  TaUan  (see  def.) 
+  -ist.]  One  of  a  Gnostic  and  Encratite  sect, 
followers  of  Tatian,  originally  a  Christian  apol- 
ogist and  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  but  a  con- 
vert to  Gnosticism  about  A.  d.  170. 

tatleti  tatlert.    Old  spellings  of  tattle,  tattler. 

tatoo,  V.    See  tattoo^. 

tatou  (tat'S),  TO.  [<  P.  tatou  =  Sp.  tato  =  Pg. 
tatu,  <  8.  Amer.  tatu.]  An  armadillo ;  specifi- 
cally, the  giant  armadillo,  Tatusia  or  Priono- 
donta  gigas.    Also  tatu. 

tatouay  (tat'i?-a),  m.  [S.  Amer.]  A  kind  of 
armadillo,  Dasypus  tatouay  or  Xewwrus  unidne- 
tus.    See  cut  under  Xenurus. 

tatou-peba(tat'6-pe''''ba),  TO.  [S.  Amer.]  Same 
a&peha. 

tatt,  «.    See  to«l. 

tatta^t,  TO.    Same  as  daddy.    Minsheu. 

tatta^  (tat'a),  TO.    Same  as  tatty^. 

tatteri  (tat'6r),  to.  [Pormerly  and  dial,  also 
totter;  <  ME.  *tater  (only  as  in  part.  adj.  tatered, 
tativd,  tattered,  and  appar.  in  tatarwag),  <  Icel. 
toturr,  totturr  =  Norw.  totra,  also  taltra,  tultre, 
=  MLG.  talteren,  LG.  taltern,  pi.,  tatters,  rags. 
Cf .  totter\  totter^]  1 .  A  rag,  or  a  part  torn  and 
hanging :  commonly  applied  to  thin  and  flexible 
fabrics,  as  cloth,  paper,  or  leather:  chiefly  used 
in  the  plural. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,to  split  the  ears 
ot  the  groundlings.  Sltak.,  Hamlet,  111.  2.  11. 

Time,  go  hang  thee ! 
I  will  bang  thee. 
Though  I  die  in  totters. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  1. 1. 

3.  A  ragged  fellow;  a  tatterdemalion. 

Hig.  Should  the  grand  Ruffian  come  to  mill  me,  I 
Would  scorn  to  shuttle  from  my  poverty. 
Pen.  So,  so ;  well  spoke,  my  noble  English  tatter. 

Randolph,  Hey  for  Hones^,  iii.  1. 

tatterl  (tat'Sr),  v.    [<  ME.  "tateren,  in  the  part, 
adj.  tatered:  see  tattered.]    I.  1/rans.  To  rend 
or  tear  into  rags  or  shreds;  wear  to  tatters. 
A  Lion,  that  hath  tatte^d  heer 
A  goodly  Heifer,  there  a  lusty  Steer,  .  .  . 
Strouts  in  his  Eage,  and  wallows  in  his  Prey. 
Sylvester,  tr.  ot  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 
To  tatter  a  kip.    See  the  quotation.    [Slang.] 

My  business  was  to  attend  him  at  auctions,  to  put  him 
in  spirits  when  he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  take  the  left  hand 
in  his  chariot  when  not  fllledby  another,  and  to  assist  at 
tattering  a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  he  had  a  mind 
for  a  frolic.  Goldmath,  Vicar,  xx. 

II.  intrans.  To  fall  into  rags  or  shreds ;  be- 
come ragged. 

After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night. 
And  wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  up. 

Shak.,  K.  Joba,  v.  6.  7. 


tatter^  (tat'er),  v.  i.     [<  MB.  tateren,  chatter, 

jabber,  <  MD.  tateren,  speak  shrilly,  sound  a 

blast  on  a  trumpet,  D.  tateren,  stammer,  = 

Of  or  per-    MLG.  tateren,  >  G.  tattern,  prattle.    Cf.  tattle.] 

If.  To  chatter;  gabble;  jabber, 


Solon  s  and  Daurians  in  northeastern  Mongolia, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  Manchus,  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  China.  The  chief  among  these  tribes 
were  (1)  the  Khitans,  who  in  907  conquered  China  and  set 
up  a  dynasty  there  (called  the  Liao)  which  lasted  until  1123, 

when  they  were  conquered  by  their  rivals;  (2)  the  Niuohi,  „„„,    .,•      nirT?  .  „*  *„m.o«-1  1     A  fof+o,.  C«^ 

Juchi,  or  Jurchin  (the  true  Tatars,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  tatarwagt,  »•     [M^. ,  Ot.  Utte/)  i.  J    A  tatter  (If), 


Tateryn,  or  iaueryn  or  speke  wythe  owte  resone  (or 
iangelyn  .  .  .  chateryn,  iaberyn).    Garrio,  blatero. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  487. 

2.  To  stir  actively  and  laboriously.    Halliwell. 
[Prov;  Eng.] 
tatter^  (tat'er),  «.    [<  tat^  +  -er^.]    One  who 
tats,  or  makes  tatting. 


tatterdemalion 

tatterdemalion  (tat"6r-de-ma'lion),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  tatterdemdllion,  iatterdemalean, 
tottei'demalioii ,  tatterUmalUon ;  appar.  a  fanci- 
'ful  term,  <  tatteA.  The  terminal  element  is 
obscure ;  the  de  is  perhaps  used  with  no  more 
jreeision  than  in  hobbledehoy,  and  the  last  part 
may  have  been  orig.,  as  it  is  now,  entirely 
meaningless.]    A  ragged  fellow. 

Those  tattertiTnallions  will  have  two  or  three  horses, 
some  foure  or  five,  as  well  for  service  as  for  to  eat. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  40. 

Why,  among  so  many  millions  of  people,  should  thou 
and  I  onely  he  miserable  totterdemcUioni,  rag-a-mufflns, 
and  lowsy  desperates? 

Maasinger  and  Dekker,  Virgin-Martyr,  iii. 
1  OenL  Mine  Host,  what's  here? 
Bost.  A  TaderdeTnaZean,  that  stayes  to  sit  at  the  Ordi- 
nary to  day. 
Heywood,  Koyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  31). 

tattered  (tat'ferd),  a.  [Formerly  and  dial,  also 
tottered;  <  ME.  tatered,  tatird;  <  totteri  +  -ed!2.] 

1.  Eent  in  tatters ;  torn;  hanging  in  rags. 

Whose  garment  was  so  totter'd  that  it  was  easie  to  num- 
ber every  thred.  Lyly,  Endymion,  v.  1. 

An  old  hook,  so  tattered  and  thumb-worn  "that  it  was 

ready  to  fall  piece  from  piece  if  he  did  but  turn  it  over." 

Sovthey,  Bunyan,  p.  26. 

2.  Dilapidated;  showing  gaps  or  breaks ;  jag- 
ged; broken. 

His  syre  a  soutere  y-suled  [sullied]  in  grees. 
His  teeth  with  toylinge  [pulling]  of  lether  tatiered  as  a 
sawe  I         Piers  Plmoman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  763. 

I  dp  not  like  ruined,  tattered  cottages. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  zviiL 

3.  Dressed  in  tatters  or  rags;  ragged. 

A  hundred  and  flf  ty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from 
swine-keeping.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2.  37. 

tatterwallop  (tat'6r-wol-op),  n.  [<  tatter^  + 
wallop,  'boil,'  used  figuratively,  'flutter'  (?).] 
Tatters ;  rags  in  a  fluttering  state.     [Scotch.] 

tattery  (tat'6r-i),  a.     [=  Icel.  tdtrugr  =  LG. 
tattrig;  as  tatter'-  +  -^i.]     Abounding  in  tat- 
ters ;  very  ragged. 
Jet-black,  taltery  wig.  Ca/rlyle,  in  Fronde,  I.  262. 

tattle,  n.    See  tatt/y^. 

tattingi  (tat'ing),  n.  [Appar.  verbal  n.  of  tat^, 
entangle,  hence  'weave,'  'knit'  (?).]  1.  A 
kind  of  loiotted  work,  done  with  cotton  or  Unen 
thread  with  a  shuttle,  reproducing  in  make  and 
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2.  To  gossip;  carry  tales,    ^qq  tattling,]),  a. 
II.  trans.  To  utter  idly;  blab. 

The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away. 
Then  let  the  ladies  toMe  what  they  please. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 168. 

tattle  (tat'l),  n.    [<  Uttte,  «.]    Prate ;  idle  talk 

or  chat;  trifling  talk. 
Thus  does  the  old  gentleman  [Hesiod]  give  himself  up 

to  a  loose  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after  a  Just 

poetical  description.  Addison,  On  Virgil's  Georgics. 

=Syil.  Chatter,  Bablle,  etc.    See  prattle. 
tattlement  (tat'1-ment),  n.    [<  tattle  +  ■ment.'] 

Tattle;  chatter,    [ftare.] 
Poor  little  Lilias  Eaillie :  tottering  about  there,  with  her 

foolish  glad  toMement.      Carlyle,  Baillie  the  Covenanter. 

tattler  (tat'lSr).  n.  [Formerly  also  tatUr  (as 
in  the  name  oi  the  famous  periodica],  "The 
Tatler,"  of  Steele  and  Addison  (1709-ll),meant 
in  the  sense  of  'the  idle  talker,  the  gossip'); 
<  tattle  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  tattles;  an  idle 
talker;  a  prattler;  a  telltale. 

yattfore  and  busy-bodies  .  .  .  are  the  canker  and  rust  of 
idleness.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  L  §  1. 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
Tor  tattlers  will  be  sure  to  hear 
The  trumpet  of  contention. 

Coioper,  Friendship,  1.  98. 

2.  In  omith.,  a  bird  of  the  family  Scolopaeidse 
and  genus  Totamts  in  a  broad  sense ;  one  of  the 
Totanese;  a- horseman  or  gambet:  so  called 
from  the  vociferous  cries  of  most  of  these  birds. 


Tatting. 

a;ppearance  the  gimp  laces  or  knotted  laoes  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  used  for  dollies,  col- 
lars, trimmings,  etc. 

How  our  fathers  managed  without  crochet  is  a  wonder ; 
but  I  believe  some  small  and  feeble  substitute  existed  in 
their  time  under  the  name  of  tatting. 

George  Eliot,  Janet's  Repentance,  iii. 

2.  The  act  of  making  such  lace. 

tatting2  (tat'ing),  n.  [A  corruption  of  taUy^, 
suggested  by  matting'^.^    Same  as  tatty^. 

tatting-shuttle  (tat'ing-shut'a),  n.  A  shuttle 
used  in  making  tatting. 

tattle  (tat'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tattled,  ppr.  tat- 
tling. [<  ME.  *tatelen  (<  LG.  tateln,  gabble  as 
a  goose,  tattle),  a  var..  of  tateren,  chatter,  = 
MD.  tateren,  speak  shrilly,  sound  a  call  or  blast 
on  a  trumpet,  D.  tateren,  stammer  (>  G.  tattern, 
prattle),  etc.:  see  tatterK  Cf.  UttleK']  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  prate;  talk  idly;  use  many  words 
with  little  meaning;  prattle;  chatter;  chat. 

When  the  babe  shall  .  .  .  begin  to  tattle  and  call  h^ 
Mamma.  Lyly,  Euphues  (ed.  Arber),  p.  129. 

I  pray  hold  on  your  Eesolution  to  be  here  the  next 
Term,  that  we  may  tatUe  a  little  of  Tom  Thumb. 

Bowdl,  Letters,  ii.  3. 

When  you  stop  to  tatOe  with  some  crony  servant  in  the 
same  street,  leave  your  own  street-door  open. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 


Wandering  Tattler  (Heteroscelus  incatms\. 

There  are  many  species,  of  several  genera,  of  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  some  are  noted  for  their  extensive  disper- 
sion, as  the  wandering  tattler  of  various  coasts  and  is- 
lands  of  the  Faci&c.  The  word  is  chiefly  a  book-name,  as 
those  tattlers  which  are  well  known  in  English-speaking 
countries  have  other  vernacular  names,  as  yeUovAegs,  yel- 
lowshavk,  redshank,  greenshank,  wHlet;  and  some  of  them 
are  called  sandpipers,  with  or  without  qualifying  terms. 
See  the  distinctive  names  (with  various  cuts),  and  also 
Scolopaeidse,  sandjnper,  snipe,  Totanus,  and  cuts  under 
greensharOc,  redshank,  Bhyaeophilus,  ruff,  Tringoides,  Tryrb- 
gites,  vnUet,  and  yeUowlegs, 

tattlery  (tat'16r-i),  n.  [<  tattle  +  -ery.']  Idle 
talk  or  chat. 

tattling  (tat'ling),j3.  ffl.  [Ppr.of  toi<Ze,ii.]  Given 
to  idle  talk ;  apt  to  tell  tales ;  tale-bearing. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me :  I  will  ensconce  me  behind 
the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she 's  a  very  tattling  woman. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3.  99. 

Excuse  it  by  the  tottJfm  quality  of  age,  which  ...  is 
always  narrative.  Xhyden,  Ded.  to  tr.  of  Juvenal. 

tattlingly  (tat'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  tattling  or 
telltale  manner. 

tattoo^  (ta-to'),  n.  [Formerly  taptoo,  taptow 
(=  Sw.  tapto  =  Kuss.  tapta),  <  D.  taptoe,  the 
tattoo  {"taptoe,  tap-tow;  de  taptoe  slaan,  to 
beat  the  tap-tow" — Sewel,  ed.  1766),  lit.  a  signal 
to  put  the  'tap  to' — that  is,  to  close  the  taps  of 
the  public  houses;  <  tap,  a  tap,  -I-  toe,  to,  in 
the  sense  'shut,  close':  see  *api,  and  to\  adv. 
Cf.  LG.  tappenslag,  G.  zapfenstreich,  Dan,  tap- 
pensireg,  tattoo,  lit.  'tap-blow,  tap-stroke.']  A 
beat  of  drum  and  bugle-caU  at  night,  giving 
notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  quarters  in 

farrison  or  to  their  tents  in  camp ;  in  United 
tates  men-of-war,  a  bugle-call  or  beat  of  drum 
at  9  p.  M. 

The  taptoo  is  used  in  garrisons  and  quarters  by  the  beat 
of  the  drum. 

Silas  Taylor,  On  Gavelkind  (ed.  1663),  p.  74.    {Skeat.) 
Tat-too  or  Tam-too,  the  beat  of  Drum  at  Night  for  all 
Soldiers  to  repair  to  their  Tents  in  the  Field,  or  to  their 
Quarters  in  a  Garrison.     It  is  sometimes  call'd  The  Re- 
treat. E.  P.hiUips,  1706. 
All  those  whose  Hearts  are  loose  and  low 
Start  if  they  hear  but  the  Tattm.    Prior,  Alma,  i. 
The  devil's  tattoo,  a  beating  or  drumming  with  the  fin- 
gers upon  a  table  or  other  piece  of  furniture :  an  indica. 
tion  of  impatience  or  absence  of  mind. 

Lord  Steyne  made  no  reply  except  by  beating  the  DevU's 

tattoo  and  biting  his  nails.    Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlviii. 

tattoo^  (ta-to'),  V.  i.     [<  tattoo^  m.]     To  beat 

the  tattoo;  make  a  noise  like  that  of  the  tattoo. 

[Bare.] 


tau 

He  had  looked  at  the  clock  many  scores  of  times ;  .  .  . 
he  tattooed  at  the  table.        Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxll 

tattoo^  (ta-to'),  V.  t.  and  i.  [Also  tatoo;  =  P. 
tatouer,  <  Tahitian^tate,  tattooing,  also  adj., 
tattooed.]  To  mark,  as  the  surface  of  the  body, 
with  indelible  patterns  produced  by  pricking 
the  skin  and  inserting  different  pigments  in  the 
punctures.  Sailors  and  others  mark  the  skin  with  le- 
gends, love-emblems,  etc.;  and  some  uncivilized  peoples, 
especially  the  New  Zealanders  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo, 
cover  large  surfaces  of  the  body  with  ornamental  pattern^ 
in  this  way.  Tattooing  is  sometimes  ordered  by  sentence 
of  court  martial  as  a  punishment  instead  of  branding,  as 
by  indelibly  marking  a  soldier  with  D  for  "deserter,"  or 
T  for  "thief."  It  is  also  an  occasional  surgical  operation. 
The  monster,  then  the  man, 
Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins, 
Haw  from  the  prime,  and  crushing  down  his  mate. 

Tenrtyson,  Princess,  ii. 

tattoo^  (ta-to'),  n.  [<  tattoo^, ».]  A  pattern, 
legend,  or  picture  produced  by  tattooing:  used 
also  attributively :  as,  tattoo  marks. 

There  was  a  vast  variety  of  tattoos  and  ornamentation, 
rendering  them  a  serious  difBculty  to  strangers. 

R.  F.  Burton,  Abeokuta,  iiL 

tattooage  (ta-to'aj),  n.     [=  F.  tatouage;  as  te^ 
too^  +  -age.'\    Tfie  practice  of  tattooing;  also, 
a  design  made  by  tattooing.     [Bare.] 
a  Above  his  tattooage  of  the  five  crosses,  the  fellow  had  a 
picture  of  two  hearts  united. 

Thackeray,  From  Cornhill  to  Cairo,  xiiL 

tattooer  (ta-to'6r),  n.  [<  tattoo"^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  tattooes ;  especially,  one  who  is  expert  in 
the  art  of  tattooing. 

tattooing^  (ta-to'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tattoo\ 
».]  The  sounding  of  the  tattoo;  also,  a  trick 
of  beating  a  tattoo  with  the  fingers. 

The  wandering  night-winds  seemed  to  bear 
The  sounds  of  a  far  tattwdnf. 

Bret  Harte,  Second  Review  of  the  Grand  Army. 

Some  little  blinking,  twitching,  or  tattooing  trick  which 
quickens  as  thoughts  and  words  come  faster. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V,  162. 

tattooing^  (ta-t6'ing),  n.  [Formerly  also  tat- 
towing;  verbal  n.  of  tattoo^,  v.']  1.  The  art  or 
practice  of  marking  the  body  as  described  un- 
der tattoo'^,  V. 

They  [the  Tahitians]  have  a  custom  .  .  .  which  they  call 
Tattmmng.  They  prick  the  skin  so  as  just  not  to  fetch 
blood.  Cook,  First  Voyage,  I.  xviL 

2.  The  pattern,  or  combination  of  patterns,  so 
produced. 

The  deep  lines  of  blue  tattooing  over  nose  and  cheeks 
appear  in  curious  contrast.        TTie  Century,  XXVII.  919. 

Tattooing  of  the  cornea,  a  surgical  operation  practised 
in  cases  of  leucoma,  consisting  in  pricking  the  cornea 
with  needles  and  rubbing  in  sepia  or  lampblack. 

tattooing-needle  (ta-t6'ing-ne"dl),  n.  A  point- 
ed instrument  for  introducing  a  pigment  be- 
neath the  skin,  as  in  tattooing,  and  for  certain 
operations  in.  surgery. 

tattyi  (tat'i),  a.  [Also  tautie,  tawtie;  <  tate  + 
-2/1.]     Same  as  touted. 

tatty^  (tat'i),  n. ;  pi.  tatties  (-iz).  [Also  tattie, 
tatta;  <  Hind,  tattd,  dim.  ^W»,  tafya,  a  wicker 
frame,  a  matted"  shutter.]  "  An  East  Indian 
matting  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  cuscus-grass, 
which  has  a  ;pleasant  fragrance,  it  is  used  espe- 
cially for  hangings  to  fill  door-  and  window-openings 
during  the  season  of  the  hot  dry  winds,  when  it  is  always 
kept  wet. 

He  described  .  .  .  the  manner  in  which  they  kept  them- 
selves cool  in  hot  weather,  with  punkahs,  tatties,  and 
other  contrivances.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  iv. 

tatu,  n.    Same  as  tatou. 

Tatusia  (ta-tti'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1827),  < 
P.  Utusie  (F.  Cuvier,  1825),  <  tatu  or  Utou,  q.  v.] 
A  genus  of  armadillos,  typical  of  the  family 
TatUsUdSB.  It  contains  the  peba,  T.  novemeincta  (usu- 
ally called  Dasypus  novemcinct'us),  notable  as  the  only  ar- 
madillo of  the  United  States.  It  extends  into  Texas,  and 
Is  thence  called  Texan  armadUlo.  (See  cut  under  peba.) 
The  long-eared  armadillo,  or  mule-armadillo,  T.  hybridus, 
is  found  on  the  pampas,  and  other  species  exist. 

tatusiid  (ta-tu'si-id),  a.  and  n.    I,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  family  Tatusiidee. 
II.  n.  An  armadillo  of  this  family. 

Tatusiidse  (tat-u-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tatusia 
+  ■idae.']  A  family  of  armadillos,  typified  by 
the  genus  Tatusia  ;  the  pebas  and  related  forms. 
They  are  near  the  Dasypodidse  proper,  and  have  usually 
been  included  in  that  family.  The  carapace  is  separated 
into  fore  and  hind  parts  by  a  variable  number  (as  six  to 
nine)  of  intervening  movable  rings  or  zones,  and  the  feet 
are  somewhat  peculiar  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
digits.  The  family  ranges  from  Texas  to  Paraguay.  Also 
Tatusiinee,  as  a  subfamily  of  Dasypodida.  See  cut  under 
peba. 

tau  (ta),  n.  [<  Gr.  rail,  tau,  name  of  the  Greek 
character  T,  t,  <  Phenician  (Heb.)  tav.]  1. 
In  ichth.,  the  toadfish,  Batrachus  tau.— 2.  In 
entom. :  (a)  A  beetle.  (6)  A  phaleenid  moth, 
(c)  A  fly.— 3.  In  her.,  same  as  tau-cross. 


tau-bone 

tau-bone  (ta'b5n),  n.  A  T-shaped  bone,  suolx 
as  the  epistemum  or  interolavicle  of  a  mono- 
treme.  AlsoT-6o«e.  See  out  wider  imtercZawcte. 

tau-cross  (t^'krds),  n.  A  T-shaped  cross,  having 
no  arm  above  the  horizontal  bar.  Also  called 
cross-tau,  and  cross  of  St.  Anthony.  See  etymol- 
ogy of  tau,  and  cut  under  cross^. 

tau-crucifix  (tfl,'kro"si-flks),  n.  A  crucifix  the 
cross  of  which  is  of  the  tau  form. 

taught^  (tat).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
teach^. 

taught^f,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  taut. 

tauld  (taid).  A  Scotch  form  of  told,  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  tellK 

taunti  (tant  or  tant),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
taunte,  tawnte,  also  (and  stiU  dial.)  tant;  accord- 
ing to  Skeat,  prob.  <  OF.  tanter,  var.  of  tenter, 
tempter,  try,  tempt,  provoke  (>  ME.  tenten,  temp- 
ten,  E.  tempt),  <  L.  tentare,  try,  tem;^t:  see  tenH^, 
tempt,  of  ■which  taunt  is  thus  a  differentiated 
form.  Skeat  also  quotes  a  passage  from  TJdall, 
tr.  of  "Erasmus's  Apophthegms,"  Diogenes, 
J  68,  "  Geuyng  vnto  the  same  taimtpour  taunte, 
or  one  for  another,"  suggesting  an  origin  in  the 
P.  phrase  tant  pour  tant,  'so  much  for  so  much' : 
see  tanUty.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
sense  was  affected  by  OP.  tanser,  tancer,  tenser, 
P.  tancer,  check,  scold,  reprove,'  taunt,  <  ML. 
as  if  *tentiare,  from  the  same  source  as  tentare.'] 

1.  Originally,  to  tease;  rally;  later,  to  tease 
spitefully ;  reproach  or  upbraid  with  severe  or 
insulting  words,  or  by  casting  something  in 
one's  teeth ;  twit  scornfully  or  insultingly. 

Sometime  tcmnting  wioate  displesure,  not  w'out  disport. 
Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  57. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  Iv.  1.  62. 

St.  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  for  in  a  re- 
proachful, scornful,  or  insulting  manner;  cast 
up ;  twit  with :  with  a  thing  as  object. 
Kail  thou  in  Fulvla's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2.  HI. 

And  yet  the  Poet  Sophocles  .  .  . 

Much  taunted  the  vain  Greeks  Idolatrie. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  10. 
=Syn.  1.  Midieule,  Chaff,  Deride,  Mock,  Upbraid,  ToMnt, 
Flout,  Timit.  We  may  riai<yule  or  chaff  from  mere  sportive- 
ness ;  we  may  ridiciUe  or  upbraid  with  a  reformatory  pur- 
pose ;  tlie  other  words  represent,  and  all  may  represent, 
an  act  that  is  unkind.  All  except  mock  imply  the  use  of 
words.  As  to  ridicule,  see  ludicrous,  and  banter,  v.  and  n. 
Chaff,  which  is  still  somewhat  colloquial,  means  to  make 
tun  of  or  tease,  kindly  or  unkindly,  by  light,  ironical,  or 
satirical  remarks  or  questions,  Deride  expresses  a  hard 
and  contemptuous  feeling :  "  derision  is  ill-humored  and 
scornful;  it  is  anger  wearing  the  mask  of  ridieuie"  (C. 
J.  SmUh,  Syn.  Disc. ,  p.  667),  It  is  not  always  so  severe  as 
this  quotation  makes  it.  Mock  in  its  strongest  sense  ex- 
presses the  next  degree  beyond  derision,  but  with  less  pre- 
tense of  mirth  (see  i/mita^).  We  u;^aid  a  person  in  the 
hope  of  maJking  him  feel  his  guilt  and  mend  his  ways,  or 
for  the  relief  that  our  feelings  find  in  expression ;  th  e  word 
is  one  degree  weaker  than  tauM.  To  taunt  is  to  press 
upon  a  person  certain  tacts  or  accusations  of  a  reproach- 
ful character  unsparingly,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
or  shaming,  and  glorying  in  the  effect  of  the  insulting 
words  :  a&,  to  txmrvt  one  with  his  failure.  To  JUmt,  or  JUmt 
at,  is  to  mock  or  insult  with  energy  or  abruptness ;  fiout 
is  the  strongest  of  these  words.  To  twit  is  to  taunt  over 
smaU  matters,  or  in  a  small  way ;  tvM  bears  the  relation 
of  a  diminutive  to  tcmnt. 
taunt^  (tant  or  t&nt),  n.  [Also  dial,  tant;  < 
to«»*i, «;.]  1.  Upbraiding  words;  bitter  or  sar- 
castic reproach;  insulting  invective. 

Have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  tamnt  of  one  that  makes 
fritters  of  English?  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6. 151. 

These  scornful  taunts 

Neither  become  your  modesty  or  years. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  object  of  reproach ;  an  opprobrium. 

I  will  deliver  them  .  .  .  to  he  a  reproach  and  a  proverb, 
a  taunt  and  a  curse.  Jer.  xxlv.  9. 

=Syil.  See  taunts,  v.  t. 
taunt^  (t&nt),  a.     [By  apheresis  from  ataunt, 
q.  v.]    Naut.,  high  or  tail:  an  ejiithet  particu- 
larly noting  masts  of  unusual  height. 
taunter  (tan'-  or  tan'tfer),  n.    [<  taunti  +  -er^.'] 
One  who  taunts,  reproaches,  or  upbraids  with 
sarcastic  or  censorious  reflections. 
tauntingly  (tan'-  or  tan'ting-U),  adv.     In  a 
taunting  manner;  teasingly;  with  bitter  and 
sarcastic  words;  jeeringly^  scoffingly. 
And  thus  most  toMntingly  she  chaft 
Against  poor  silly  Lot. 
Wantm  Wife  of  Bath  (Child's  Ballads,  Vin.  164). 

Taunton  (tan'ton),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
place  of  manufacture,  Taunton,  a  town  in  Som- 
erset, Eng.]  A  broadcloth  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Tauniisian  (ta-nu'si-an),  n.  [<  G.  and  L.  Tau- 
nus,  a  mountain-ridge  in  Grermany.]  In  geol.,  a 
division  of  the  Lower  Devonian  in  Belgium  and 
the  north  of  France.    It  is  a  sandstone  char- 
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acterized  by  the  presence  of  several  species  of 

Spirifera  and  Spi/rigera. 
taupe  (tap),  n.    [Formerly  also  talpe;   <  P. 

taupe,  OP.  taupe,  talpe,  <  L.  talpa,  a  mole.]    A 

mole.    See  Talpa. 
taupie,  tawpie  (ta'pi),  n.     [Dim.  of  *taup,  < 

Icel.  topi  =  Dan.  taabe,  a  fool;  cf.  Sw.  tapig, 

simple,   foolish.]     A  foolish    or   thoughtless 

young  woman.    [Scotch.] 

No  content  wl'  turning  the  tawpieg'  heads  wi'  ballants. 
Scott,  St.  Eonan's  Well,  xv. 

Taurt  (tar),  n,  [MB.,  <  L.  taurus,  a  bull.]  The 
sign  of  the  zodiac  Taurus. 

Myn  ascendent  was  Taur  and  Mars  therlnne. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  613. 

taure  (tar),  n.  [<  P.  taure,  <  L.  taurus,  a  bull.] 
A  Roman  head-dress  characterized  by  a  mass 
of  little  curls  around  the  forehead,  supposed  to 
resemble  those  on  the  forehead  of  a  bull.  Art 
Journal,  N.  S.,  XIX.  206. 

taurian^  (ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  taurus,  a  bull,  + 
-Jan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bull;  taurine. 
[Bare.] 

There  were  to  be  three  days  of  hull-flghting,  .  .  .  with 
eight  taurian  victims  each  day. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  563. 

Taurian^  (ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  Taurius  (in  Taurii 
ludi,  games  in  "honor  of  the  infernal  gods),  < 
Tawrea,  a  sterile  cow,  such  animals  being  sar- 
cred  to  the  infernal  gods,  +  -an.]  Only  in  the 
phrase  Taurian  games — Taurian  games,  a  name 
under  the  Boman  republic  for  the  secular  games  (ludi 
ssBc/ttiares)  of  the  empire.    Also  called  Tarentine  ga/mes. 

Taurian'^  (ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  Taurus,  Gr.  Taiipog, 
a  mountain-range  in  Asia  Minor,  +  -ian.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Taurus  mountains  in  Asia 
Minor. — Taurian  pine.   Seepinei. 

Tauric  (ta'rik),  a.    [<  L.  Taurieus,  <  Gr.  Tlavpiicdc, 

<  Tttvpoi,  L.  Tauri :  see  def .]  Pertaining  to  the 
ancient  Tauri,  or  to  their  land,  Taurica  Cherso- 
nesus  (the  modem  Crimea),  noted  in  Greek 
legend. 

The  Orestes  of  Tauric  and  Cappadocian  legend  is  a  dif- 
ferent person,  connected  with  the  spread  of  Artemis- 
worship.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  828. 

tauricornouS'l'  (ta'ri-k6r-nus),  a.  [<  P.  tauri- 
corne,  <  LL.  taurieornis,  <  L.  taurus,  bull,  -t- 
cornu,  horn.]    Horned  like  a  bull. 

And  if  (as  Vossius  well  oontendeth)  Moses  and  Bacchus 
were  the  same  person,  their  descriptions  must  be  relative, 
or  the  tiwricoraotu  picture  of  one  perhaps  the  same  with 
the  other.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  9. 

Taurid  (ta'rid),  n.  [<  L.  Taurus,  the  constel- 
lation Taurus,  +  -id^.]  One  of  a  shower  of 
meteors  appearing  November  20th,  and  radiat- 
ing from  a  point  north  preceding  Aldebaran  in 
Taurus.  The  meteors  are  slow,  and  fire-balls 
occasionally  appear  among  them. 

tauridor  (ta'ri-dor),  n.    Same  as  toreador. 

tauriform  (ta'ri-^idrm),  a.  ■  [<  L.  tauriformis, 
bull-shaped,  <  taurus,  bull,  +  forma,  shape, 
form.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  bull;  like  a 
bull  in  shape. —  3.  Shaped  like  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  Compare  anefe/orm. — 8.  Noting  the  sign 
Taurus  of  the  zodiac ;  having  the  form  of  the 
symbol  g . 

taurin  (ta'rin),  n.  [So  called  because  first  dis- 
covered in  the  bile  of  the  ox;  <  L.  tau/rus,  a 
bull  or  ox,  +  -i»2.]  a  decomposition  product 
(C2H7SNO3)  of  bile.  It  is  a  stable  compound, 
forming  colorless  crystals  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

taurine  (ta'rin),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  taurino,  < 
L.  taurinus,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bull  or  ox, 

<  taurus,  buU:  see  Taurus.]  1.  Eelating  to  a 
bull ;  having  the  character  of  a  bull ;  bovine ; 
bull-like. 

Lord  Newton,  full-blooded,  full-brained,  tamrine  with 
potential  vigour. 

Dr.  J.  Brown.  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  366. 

S.  Eelating  to  the  zodiacal  sign  Taurus;  es- 
pecially, belonging  to  the  period  of  time  (from 
about  4500  to  1900  B.  c.)  during  which  the  sun 
was  in  Taurus  at  the  vernal  equinox:  as,  the 
tawine  religions;  the  taurine  myths. 
taurobolium (ta-ro-bo'li-um), n.;  pi.  taurobolia 
(-a).   [NL. ,  <  Gr.  Tavpofidhig,  slaughtering  bulls, 

<  ravpoc,  bull,  -t-  j3a?i/leiv,  throw.]  1.  The  sac- 
rifice of  a  bull  in  the  Mithraic  rites ;  the  mys- 
tic baptism  of  a  neophyte  in  the  blood  of  a  bull. 
See  Mithras.— 2.  The  representation  in  art,  as 
in  drawing  or  sculpture,  of  the  killing  of  a  bull, 
as  by  Mithras:  a  very  common  more  or  less 
conventional  design.    See  cut  in  next  column. 

taurocholic  (ta-ro-kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ravpoc, 
bull,  +  %6?MQ,  gall,  bile.]  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  bile  of  the  ox.    It  occurs  plen- 
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Mithraic  Taurobolium.— From  a  marble  in  tlie  Vatican,  Rome. 


tif  ally  in  human  bile.   It  is  an  amorphous  solid, 
but  forms  crystalline  salts.    See  choleie. 

taurocol,  taurocoUa  (ta'ro-kol,  ta-ro-kol'a),  n. 
[NL.  taurocoUa;  <  Gr.  rdvpoc,  bull/  -1-  liiTiAa, 
glue.]  A  gluey  substance  made  from  a  bull's 
hide. 

tauromachian  (ta-ro-ma'ki-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
tauromach-y  +  -ian."]  I.  a.  "Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  tauromachy  or  bull-fighting;  dis- 
posed to  regard  public  bull-fights  with  favor. 
[Eai'e.] 

II.  n.  One  who  engages  in  bull-fights;  a  bull- 
fighter; a  toreador.     [Bare.] 

tauromachic  (ta-ro-mak'ik),  a.  [<  tauromach-y 
+  -jc]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  taurom- 
achy or  bull-fighting. 

tauromachy (ta-rom'a-ki),».  [=P,tauromachie, 
<  NL.  tau/romachia,  ^  Gr.  Tavpo/M%la,  <  ravpog, 
bull,  +  ii&xv,  a  fight,  <  /i&xsoBai,  fight.]  Bull- 
fighting; a  bull-fight. 

tauro^orphous  (ta-ro-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  Gr^  Tavp6- 
iwp^o^  ravpog,  hill,  -1-  iwp^,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  bull:  as,  the  tauromorphous  Bacchus. 

Taurus  (ta'rus),  n.  [<  L.  taurus,  <  Gr.  ravpoc,  a 
bull,  ox,  =  AS.  gfetJr;  BeesteerK]  1.  An  ancient 


The  Constellation  Taurus. 

constellation  and  sign  of  the  zodiac,  represent- 
ing the  forward  part  of  a  bull,  it  contains  the  star 
Aldebaran  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  star  Nath  of  the 
second  magnitude,  and  the  striking  group  of  the  Pleiads. 
Its  sign  is  K . 

2t.  In  eool.,  a  genus  of  cattle,  to  which  the 
common  bull  and  cow  were  referred.  It  is 
not  now  used,  these  animals  representing  the 

species  called  Bos  taurus Taurus  poniatovil 

the  bull  of  Poniatowski,  a  constellation  uamedlhy  the  Ahb§ 
Poczobut  in  1777,  in  honor  of  the  last  king  of  Poland.  It 
was  situated  over  the  Shield  of  Sobieski,  between  the  east 
shoulder  of  Ophiuchus  and  the  Eagle.  The  constellation 
is  obsolete. 

tau-staff  (ta'staf),  n.    [See  tau.]    A  crutch- 
handled  staff. 
A  cross-headed  or  tatt-sto/.    Jos.  Anderson.  {Imp.  Diet.) 

taut  (tat),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  taught;  <  ME. 
toght,  a  var.  of  tight:  see  Ught^.  The  form  taut 
cannot  be  explained  as  coming  directly  from 
Dan.  tset.]  1.  Tight;  tense;  not  slack:  as,  a 
toMt  line. 

This  churl  with  bely  stif  and  toght 
As  any  tabor.  Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  566. 
For  theu-  warres  they  haue  a  great  deepe  platter  of  wood 
They  coyer  the  mouth  thereof  with  a  skin ;  at  each  comer 
they  tie  a- walnut,  which  meeting  on  the  backside  neere 
the  bottome,  with  a  small  rope  they  twitch  them  together 
till  it  be  so  taught  and  stiif  e  that  they  may  beat  vpon  It 
as  vpon  a  drumme.  C«j)«.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 186. 


taut 

Hence — 2.  In  good  shape  or  condition ;  proper- 
ly ordered;  prepared  agaiast  emergency;  tidy; 
neat.     [Now  chiefly  nautical  in  both  uses.] 

By  breaklast-time  the  ship  was  clean  and  taut  lore  and 

aftj  her  decks  drying  fast  in  the  sun. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  vli. 

To  heave  taut.    See  heave. 
tautang  (ta-tag'),  n.    Same  as  tautog. 
tauted  (ta'ted),  a.     [Also  tawted;  <  *taut,  var. 

of  tote,  tait,  a  tuft  of  hair  (see  tate)  (or  <  Icel. 

tot,  a  flock  of  wool),  +  -ed2.]   Matted;  touzled; 

disordered:  noting  hair  or  wool.    Also  tawtie, 

tautie,  tatty.    [Scotch.] 

She  was  na  get  o'  moorland  tips, 
Wi'  tavted  ket  an'  hairy  hips. 

Bums,  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy. 
tautegorical  (ta-tf-gor'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  TaM, 
the  same  (see  tautoehrone),  +  ayopevecv,  speak: 
see  agora,  and  cf.  allegorieal.']  Expressing  the 
same  thing  in  different  words:  opposed  to  al- 
legorieal. Coleridge.  {Imp.  Diet.)  [Rare.] 
tauten  (ta'tn),  v.  [<  taut  +  -eni.]  I.  intrans. 
To  become  taut  or  tense. 

The  rigging  tautened  and  the  huge  sails  flapped  in  thun- 
der as  the  Harpoon  sped  upon  her  course. 

H.  R.  Uaggard,  Mr.  Meeson's  Will,  xiL 
II.   t/rans.    To  make  taut,  tense,  or  tight; 
tighten;  stiffen.     [Rare  in  both  uses.] 

Eveiy  sense  on  the  alert,  and  every  nerve  iaiiixmd  to 
fullest  tension.  Siwixmarit  Gazetteer,  p.  245. 

tautie  (ta'ti),  a.    Same  as  tauted.   [Scotch.] 
tautly  (tat'li),  ad».    In  a  taut  manner;  tightly. 
tautness  (tat'nes),  n.    The  state  of  being  taut; 

tightness;  tenseness. 
tautobaryd  (ta'to-bar-id),  n.  [Irreg.  <  (Jr.  raM, 

the  same,  +  jSapif,  heavy  {fi&poQ,  weight),  +  -d 
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tautologize  (ta-tol'o-jiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
tautologized,  ppr.  tautologizing.  [<  tautology 
+  -j^e.]    To  use  tautology.    Also  spelled  tow- 


That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should  tau- 
tologise  is  not  to  be  supposed. 

J.  Smitli,  Solomon's  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  25. 

tautologOUS'(ta-tol'o-gus),  a.    [<  Gr.  ravroUyog, 
repeating  what  has 'been  said:  see  tautology. 2 
Tautological:  as,  tautologous  Yeihisbge. 
Clumsy  tautologaus  interpretation.  The  Academy. 

tautology  (ta-tol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F.  tautologie  = 
Sp.  tautologia  =  I^g.  It.  tautologia,  <  L.  tautolo- 
gia,  <  Gr.  ravToXoyia,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
thing,  <  TavToUyog,  repeating  the  same  thing,  < 
Tavrd,  the  same,  +  Myeiv,  speak  (see  -ology).'} 
1.  Repetition  of  the  same  word,  or  use  of  sev- 


taw 

great  Are  kept  up  all  through  the  winter,  with  a  kettle 
always  full  of  boiling  water;  the  cloth  was  not  always  of 
the  cleanest ;  the  forks  were  steel ;  in  the  evening  there 
was  always  a  company  of  those  who  supped— for  they 
dined  early— on  chops,  steaks,  sausages,  oysters,  an  d  Welsh 
rabbit,  of  those  who  drank,  those  who  smoked  their  long 
pipes,  and  those  who  sang. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  160. 
To  hunt  a  tavern  foxt,  to  be  drunk.    Compare  taiiera- 


Else  he  had  little  leisure  time  to  waste, 
Or  at  the  ale-house  huff-cap  ale  to  taste ; 
Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tavern /ox. 

John  Taylor,  Old  Parr  (1635).  (Davits.)- 
=Syn.  Inn,  Tavern,  Hotel,  House.  In  the  United  States 
inn  and  tavern  are  rarely  now  popularly  applied  to  places' 
of  public  entertainment,  except  sometimes  as  quaint  or 
affected  terms ;  but  in  law  tavern  is  sometimes  used  for 
any  place  of  public  entertainment  where  liquor  is  sold 
under  license.  Hotel  is  the  general  word,  or,  often,  house 
as  the  name  of  a  particular  hotel. 


eral  words  conveying  the  same  idea,  in  the  same  tavern-bush  (tav'6rn-bush),  n.    The  bush  for. 

immediate  context.    See  dilogy.—2.  The  repe-    mfirly  hung  out  as  a  sign  for  a  tavern. 

tition  of  the  same  thing  in  different  words ;  the  tavemer  (tay '6r-n6r),  n.     [<  ME.  taverner,  <  OF, 


useless  repetition  of  the  same  idea  or  mean- 
ing :  as,  "  they  did  it  successively  one  after  the 
other";  "both  simultaneously  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  one  and  the  same  time."  Tautology 
is  repetition  without  addition  of  force  or  clearness,  and  is 
disguised  by  a  change  of  wording ;  it  differs  from  the  repe- 
tition which  is  used  for  clearness,  emphasis,  or  effect,  and 
which  may  be  either  in  the  same  or  in  different  words. 


How  hath  my  unregarded  language  vented 
The  sad  tautologies  of  lavish  passion ! 

Quarfes,  Emblems,  iv.  12. 

I  wrote  him  an  humble  and  very  submissive  Letter,  all 
in  his  own  stile :  that  is,  I  called  the  Library  a  venerable 
place ;  the  Books  sasred  reliques  of  Antiquity,  &c.,  with 
half  a  dozen  tautologies. 

Humphrey  Wardey,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  268. 


tavernier  =  Sp.  tabernero  =  Pg.  taverneiro  =  It. 
tavernajo,  taverniere,  <  LL.  tabernarius  (fem.  ta- 
bernaria),  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  or  inn,  also  the 
keeper  of  a  shop,  prop.  adj.  (>  Sp.  tabernario), 
pertaining  to  a  tavern  or  shop,  <  L.  taberna,  a 
booth,  shop,  tavern:  see  tavern.']  One  who  keeps, 
a  tavern ;  an  innkeeper. 

Forth  they  goon  towardes  that  village 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  biforn. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  246. 

Not  being  able  to  pay,  hauing  impauned  himseUe,  the 

Tauemer  bringeth  him  out  to  the  high  way,  and  beates. 

him.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 314. 


of  a  body  moving  under  gravity  is  everywhere 
the  same. 
tautoehrone  (ta'to-kron), ».  [<  F.  tautoehrone, 
<  Gr.  TavrS,  Attic  ravrdv,  the  same  (contr.  of 
TO  avrd,  the  same :  tS,  neut.  of  6,  the ;  avrd,  At- 
tic avT6v,  neut.  of  aMg,  the  same),  +  xp6vog, 
time.]  In  math.,  a  curve  line  such  that  a  heavy 
body  descending  along  it  by  gravity  wiU,  from 


=Syn.  2.  Redundancy,  etc.    See  pleonasm. 


+  -an.']    Same  as  tautoousious. 
tautooUSiOUS  (ta-to-o'si-us),  a.     [<  Gr.  ravrS, 

the  same,  -I-  ovaia,  Ijeing,  essence,  +  -oms.     Cf. 

homoousions.'i     In  thcoL,  having  absolutely  the 

same  essence.     [Rare.] 
tautophonical  (ta-to-fon'i-kal),  a.    [<  tautoph- 

orM)  +  -ie-al.]    Repeating "  the  same  sound. 

[Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 


tavern-haunter  (tav'^m-han^tSr),  n.   One  who 
frequents  taverns.    JEncye.  Diet. 

f       ,i9nrm...- i.--i.^T,"      -  -»,».-..  ..>.™».»/«.-!,,  «oc.    ^«^p,em««„„.  tavcm-huntingt  (tav'ern-hun"tiQg),   js.     The 

for  -Jd2  ]    That  curve  upon  w;hich  the  pressure  tautbousian  (ta-to-b'si-an),  a.    [<  tautoousi-ous    frequenting  of  taverns. 

Their  lazmesse,  then*  Tavemrhunttn^/,  their  neglect  of 
all  sound  literature,  and  their  liking  of  doltish  and  monas- 
ticall  Schoolemen  daily  increast. 

llUttm,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst, 

ta'Verningt  (tav'er-ning),  n.    [<  tavern  +  -ing^.] 
Resort  to  a  tavern,  or  to  taverns  generally; 
also,  a  festival  or  convivial  meeting  at  a  tavern. 
But  who  conjur'd  this  bawdie  Poggie's  ghost 
whatever  point  in  the  curve  it  begins  to  de-  tautophony(1a't6-f6-ni),».     [=¥.tautophonie,  Z°^i°^eA^^^ri^,oii^^ZA-t^^^ 

seend,  always  arrive  at  the  lowest  point  m  the     <  (Jrf  raJofm>ia   <  raik,  the  same,   /  <^c^',  ^o^tft^^t^r^e^Zl^^^.? 

same  time.    The  cycloid  possesses  this  prop-    gound.]    Repetition  of  tlie  same  souiid.  ^Xr,  Satu-es,  n.  i. 

ta«^„^?,'rl'^=™  r?fl  ^r^C^^^^  r^' r/'i^tV.    tautoppdic  (ta-to-pod'ik),  a.     [<  tautopod-y  -I-  tavern-keeper  (tav'ern-ke"per),  n.    One  who 
tautochromsmjta-tokro-mzm),m.    [,<  tauto-    -jc]  l-ertaining to  or  constituting  a  tautopody.    keeps  a  tavern;  a 
The  characteristic  property  tautopody  (ta-top'o-di),  n.    [<  LL.  tautopodia,    tavemer. 

<  Gr.  TavroiroSia,  tautopody,  <  raM,  the  same,  tavem-token 
-I-  iToig  {izoS-)  =  E.  foot.]    In  ane.  pros.,  imme-    (tav  'em  -  to  '''kn), 
diate  repetition  of  the  same  foot;  a  compound  .     .  - 

foot  or  measure  consisting  of  a  simple  foot  and 
its  exact  repetition.  See  dipody  and  syzygy,  2. 
tau-topped  (ta'topt),  a.  Having  the  handle  in 
the  shape  of  a  tau-oross,  as  the  Greek pateressa, 
or  pastoral  staff. 

"  ■      "    a. 


chrone  -f-  -isw.] 

of  the  tautoehrone. 
'tautochronous  (ta-tok'ro-nus),  a.      [<  tauto- 
ehrone +  -ous.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 

of  a  tautoehrone ;  isochronous. 
tautog(ta-tog'),n.  [Also tautaug, tetaug, andfor- 

merly  tautauog  (Roger  Williams) ;  Amer.  Ind., 

pi.  of  taut,  the  Indian  name  of  the  flsh;  said 

by  Roger  Williams  to  mean  'sheep's  heads.'] 

A  labroid  flsh,  Tautoga  americana  or  T.  onitis,  tautousian  (ta-t8'si-an) 

ouaian.    Imp.  Diet. 


tautousious  (ta-to'si-us),  a. 

ousious.    Imp.  Diet. 
tautozonal  (ta'to-zo-nal),  a. 

same,  +  fdiw?,  zone,  +"-al.'] 


Same 
Same 


as  tauto- 


as  tauto- 


n.  A  token  is- 
sued by  the  keep- 
er of  a  tavern  for 
convenience  of 
change.  Tavern- 
tokens  were  large- 
ly issued  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  tokert,  6. 
—To  swallow  a  tavem-tokent,  to  get  drunk. 

Drunk,  sir !  yon  hear  not  me  say  so ;  perhaps  he  swal- 
lowed a  tavem-token,  or  some  such  device,  sir,  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  withal. 

jB.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i  3. 


Obverse.  Reverae. 

Token  of  the  Mennaid  Tavern,  Cheap, 
side,  London. —  British  Museum.  (Sizeo£ 
the  ordinal.) 


[<  Gr.  TaM,  the 
.    Belonging  to  the 
same  zone:  noting  the  planes  of  a  crystal. 
tautozonality  (ta'''to-zo-nal'i-ti),  to,     [<  tauto-  tavern-tracerf,  n.    Same  as  tavern-haunter, 
zonal  +.  -ityJ]     The  condition  of  being  tauto-  -.    A  crew  of  unthrif ts,  oarelesse  dissolutes, 

zonal.  _.       Licentious  prodigals,  vilde  taveme-tmeeii. 

tavalure  (tav'a-lur),  n.     [<  F.  tajoelwre^  a  spot-     ^"^'^'  ^^'^  *^*'"'  °'  *^"  ^^eT^^r^ge  (Works  ed.  Person, 
ting,  spots,  speckles,  <  totieier,  spot,  SDeckle.l  +„„„«„    t--  ,2.-,  ^    ^  ,    ^''°'*< ";;  ^'- 

In  l^.fone  of  the  so-called  spots  of 'thrfurlr-  *^S  *^7t?"  ^*^  «f ?^V,  i'  ^^'    ^°"^"  "'^ 
abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  ^f^f^  /^^S?"^'  fS.\l^^^^  ''"^^h  v,       ,       They  don't  know  iiow  to  cookvond»    tb,v  h.v,  n« 

bles.    Layam-on.  GoZt  The  st/«.mho.t,  p.  288.    (Jamieson-y 

[Origin  obscure.] 
Galt.—Z.  Stu- 
Galt.    [Scotch 


Tautog  {Tautog^a  onitis). 


States,  and  highly  esteemed  for  food, 
called  blaekfish  and  oyster-fish. 


Also 


Pleonasms  of  words,  tautologicaZ  repetitions. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Keader,  p.  25. 

Tautological  echo.    See  echo,  1. 

tautologically  (tfir-to-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  tau- 
tological manner;  by  tautology. 

tautologise,  v.  i.    See  tautologize. 

tautologism  (ta-tol'o-jism),  n.  Same  as  tau- 
tology, 2. 

It  [chaotic  language]  is  reduced  to  order  and  meaning, 
.  .  .  partly  by  .  .  .  toiiioiooismji.e.  by  using  a  second  syn- 
onym to  define  the  word  which  is  vague ;  in  point  of  fact, 
by  making  two  vague  words  into  one  definite  word. 

F.  W.  Farrar,  Language  and  Languages,  p.  388. 

tautologist  (ta-tol'o-jist),  TO.  [<  tautology  + 
-ist]  One  who  uses  different  words  or  phrases 
in  succession  to  express  the  same  sense. 


the  I  ^ 

See  table.  Cf.  tabern,  taberna,  tabernacle?]  A 
public  house  where  wines  and  other  liquors  are 
sold,  and  where  food  is  provided  for  travelers 
and  other  guests;  a  public  house  where  both 
food  and  drink  are  supplied;  an  inn.  Taverns 
existed  in  England  as  early  as  the  thu'teenth  centurv  At 
first  only  wines  and  liquors  were  sold. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  a  blind  tavern,  where  Congreve. 
Sir  Eichard  Temple,  Eaatcourt,  and  Chailes  Main  were 
over  a  bowl  of  bad  punch. 

Surljt,  Journal  to  Stella,  Oct.  27,  ino. 

Plenty  of  the  oU  Taverns  still  suftive  to  show  us  in 
what  places  our  fatWs  took  then:  dinners  and  drank 
their  punch.  ...  The  fioor  was  sanded;  there  wm  a 


(leather),  =  MLG.  toMtcere,  prepare,  taw,  =  OHG. 
zaujan,  zoujan,  MHG.  zouwen,  zouwen,  make,  get 
ready,  prepare,  soften,  taw,  tan,  =  Goth,  tatijan, 
do,  make,  cause,  work  (>  Sp.  Pg.  a-taviar,  dress, 
adorn).  From  this  root  are  also  ult.  E.  team, 
teemi,  tool,  tow^.  Ct  tewK]  If.  To  work,  dress, 
or  prepare  (some  raw  material)  for  use  or  for 
further  manipulation. 

And  whUst  that  they  did  nimbly  spin. 

The  hempe  he  needs  must  taw. 

Robin  Qoo^ellow,  p.  28.  (HaUiweU.) 
Especially— 2.  To  make  (hides)  into  leather, 
specifically  by  soaking  them,  after  cleaning,  in 


taw 

ft  solution  of  alum  and  salt.  See  leather,  tan- 
ning. 

We  muoh  maruel  what  you  mean  to  buy  Seale  skins  and 
tanne  them.  ...  If  you  send  100  of  them  tawed  with  the 
hau'e  on,  they  will  bee  solde,  or  else  not. 

Hakluyt'e  Voyages,  I.  807. 
Franlc.  He  'b  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not. 
Clara.  Yes,  if  they  taw  him,  as  they  do  whit-leather. 
Upon  an  iion,  or  beat  him  soft  like  stock-flsh. 

Bemi.  andFL,  Captain,  iii.  3. 

3t.  To  harden  or  make  tough. 

His  knuckles  knobde,  his  Sesh  deepe  dinted  in, 
With  tawed  hands  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

SackvUle,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags,,  st,  39. 

4t.  To  beat ;  thrash. 

You  know  where  you  were  tawed  lately ;  both  lashed 
and  slashed  you  were  in  Bridewell. 

B.  Jomon,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  3. 

5t.  To  torture;  torment. 

They  are  not  tawed,  nor  pluckt  asunder  with  a  thousande 
thousand  cares  wherwith  other  men  are  oppressed. 

Chttloner,  Morise  Encomium,  S.  2.    (Nares.) 

taw^t  (tS.),  n.  [<  ME.  tawe,  towe,  tew,  <  AS. 
getawe  (=  MLQ-.  tawe,  tauwe,  touwe  =  MHG. 
ge-zouwe),  implements,  tackle,  <  tawian,  pre- 
pare, taw:  see  to«>l,  «.]    Implements;  tackle. 

taw^t,  n.  A  Middle  English  variant  of.  towS. 
Chaucer. 

taw^  (ta),  n.  [Also  spelled,  corruptly,  tor;  ori- 
gin unknown.]     1.  A  game  at  marbles. 

The  Uttle  ones,  .  .  . 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 

The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1,  307. 

TcMe,  wherein  a  number  of  boys  put  each  of  them  one 
or  two  marbles  in  a  ring  and  shoot  at  them  alternately 
with  other  marbles,  and  he  who  obtains  the  most  of  them 
by  beating  them  out  of  the  ring  is  the  conqueror. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  491. 

2.  The  line  or  limit  from  which  the  players 
shoot  in  playing  marbles. 

The  ground  was  beaten  by  many  feet  to  the  hardness  of 
a  floor,  and  the  village  boys  delighted  to  play  marbles  in 
this  convenient  spot.  Their  cries  of  "rounses,"  "taw," 
"dubs,"  "back  licks,"  and  "vent"  might  of  ten  be  heard 
there  before  and  after  school  hours. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  78. 

3.  A  marble.    Corn-pave  alley-taw. 

Sis  small  private  box  was  full  of  peg-tops,  white  mar- 
bles (called  "  alley  taws  "  in  the  Vale),  screws,  birds'  eggs, 
etc.  T.  Bughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  i.  3. 

To  come  to  taw,  to  come  to  a  designated  line  or  posi- 
tion ;  be  brought  to  account.    [Colloq.,  IJ.  S.] 

tawa  (ta'wa),  n.  A  New  Zealand  laurineous 
tree,  BeilscHmiedia  (Nesodaphne)  Tawa,  60  or  70 
feet  high,  but  inferior  as  timber. 

tawdered(ta'd6rd),  a.  [Prop,  tawdried;  <  tow- 
dry +-ed2.]  Dressed  in  a  tawdry  way.  [Rare.] 

You  see  a  sort  of  shabby  finery,  a  number  of  dirty  peo- 
ple of  quality  taiwdered  out. 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  To  Countess  of  Bristol,  Aug.  22, 1716. 

tawdrily  (tli'dri-li),  adv.    In  a  tawdry  manner. 
tawdriness  (tlt'dri-nes),  n.    The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  tawdry;  excessive  display  of 
finery;  ostentatious  display  without  elegance. 
A  clumsy  beau  makes  his  ungracefulness  appear  the 
more  ungraceful  by  his  tmudrineBi  of  dress. 

Biohardmm,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

tawdrums  (t&'drumz),  n.  pi.  [Var.  of  tawdry."] 
Tawdries;  finery. 

No  matter  for  lace  and  tawdrwim. 

Revenge;  or,  A  Matdh  in  JSTewgate,  v.    (fiavies.) 

tawdry  (ta'dri),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  taw- 
drie,  taudry;  oiig.  in  the  phrase  or  compound 
tawdry  lace,  tawdrie  lace,  i.  e.  *  Saint  Audrey  lace, 
a  laoe  bought  at  St.  Audrey's  fair,  held  (it  is 
said)  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Audrey  in  the  isle 
of  Ely.  Audrey,  Awdrey,  formerly  also  Audry, 
Awdry,  is  a  corruption  of  Etheldrida,  which  is 
a  Latinized  form  of  AS.  ^thelthryth,  ^thel- 
dryth,  Mtlieldrith,  .^heldryht.']  I,  n. ;  pi.  taw- 
dries (-driz),  A  piece  of  rustic  or  cheap  finery; 
a  necklace,  as  of  strung  beads ;  a  ribbon. 
Of  which  [coral]  the  Naides,  and  the  blue  Nereids  make 
Them  tawdries  for  their  necks.  Drayton,  Polyolblon,  11. 46. 

II.  a.  Characterized  by  cheap  finery;  gaudy; 
showy  and  tasteless ;  having  too  much  or  mis- 
applied ornament;  cheap;  worthless. 

How  many  Lords  Families  (tho  descended  from  Black- 
smiths or  Tinkers)  hast  thou  call'd  Great  and  Illustrious? 
.  .  .  Howmanypert  coaching  Cowards,  stout?  Howmany 
taudry  affected  Kogues,  well  dress'd? 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

I  was  quickly  sick  of  this  tawdry  composition  of  ribbons, 
silks,  and  jewels.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  267. 

Him  they  digniftr  with  the  name  of  poet ;  his  tawdry 
lampoons  are  called  satires.  Goldsmith,  Traveller,  Ded. 
=  Syn.  Tawdry,  Gaudy.  That  which  is  ta/wdr^/  has  lost 
whatever  freshness  or  elegance  it  has  had,  but  is  worn  as 
if  it  were  fresh,  tasteful,  and  elegant,  or  It  may  be  a  cheap 
and  ostentatious  imitation  of  what  is  rich  or  costly ;  that 
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which  is  gaudy  challenges  the  eye  by  brilliant  color  or  com- 
binations of  colors,  but  is  not  in  good  taste. 
tawdry-lacet  (t&'dri-las),  n.     [See  tawdry.]    A 
ribbon,  braid,  or  the  like  made  for  the  wear  of 
country  girls.    Compare  tawdry,  a. 
Binde  your  fillets  faste. 
And  gird  in  your  waste. 
For  more  flnenesse,  with  a  tawdrie  lace. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 
You  promised  me  a  tawdry-lace.    Shak.,^.  T.,  Iv.  4. 253. 
The  primrose-chaplet,  tawdry-lace,  and  ring 
Thou  gav'st  her  for  her  singing. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  1. 

taweti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  towjS. 

tawer  (ta'fer),  n.    [<  taw^  +  -erl.]    One  who 

taws  skins ;  a  maker  of  white  leather. 
Tanners,  tamers,  dressers,  curriers,  sellers  of  hides  or 

skins.  S.  DoweB,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  322. 

tawery  (tft'er-i),  n. ;  pi.  taweries  (-iz).  [<  taw^ 
+  -ery.]    A  place  where  skins  are  tawed. 

In  Parisian  taweries  calves'  brains,  intimately  mixed 

with  wheat  flour,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  yelk  of  egg. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  666. 

tawie  (t&'i),  a.  [<  toM)l  +  4e  =  -y^.]  Tame ; 
tractable.     [Scotch.] 

tawing  (tft'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  taw\  v.]  The 
manufacture  of  leather  from  raw  hides  or  skins, 
without  the  use  of  tannin,  by  various  pro- 
cesses involving  treatment  with  saline  sub- 
stances, as  common  salt,  alum,  or  iron  salts, 
or  with  fatty  matters,  as  fish-oil,  neat's-foot 
oil,  etc.,  or  by  the  use  of  both  saline  and  fatty 
materials  together,  with  prolonged  rubbing, 
working,  and  stretching.  Sometimes  other  animal 
substances  or  excretions,  as  urme,  dogs' dung,  etc.,  areused, 
and  sometimes  also  other  auxiliary  treatment,  whereby  a 
more  or  less  soft,  flexible,  durable  leather  is  produced. 

tawneyt,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tawn/y. 

tawniness  (t&'ni-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
tawny.    Bailey,  1727. 

tawny  (tft'ni),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  tawnie, 
tawney,  tarmy,  and  in  her.  tenney;  <  MB.  tawnye, 
taun/y,  tanni,  <  OF.  tannS,  tane,  F.  tann4,  dial. 
toJi^jPp.  of  tojwer,  tome»-,tan:  seetoui.]  I.  a.  1. 
Of  a  dark-  or  dull-yellowish  color ;  tan-colored ; 
fawn-colored;  buff,  in  actual  use  the  word  notes 
many  shades  of  color,  from  pale  ocher  to  swarthy  brown, 
and  distinctively  qualifles  the  names  of  various  animals. 
The  lion  is  of  about  an  average  tawny  color. 

Hys  apparell  was  sad,  and  so  was  all  the  resydeu  of  hys 
company,  with  clokes  of  sad  tawnye  blake. 

Pattmi  Letters,  III.  405. 
King  MuUy  Hamet  was  not  blacke,  as  many  suppose, 
but  Molata,  or  tawnie,  as  are  the  most  of  his  subjects. 

Capt.  John  Stmth,  True  Travels,  I.  46. 

Neither  do  thou  lust  after  that  tawney  weed  tobacco. 
B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  il.  1. 

The  poor  people  and  Soldiers  do  chiefly  wear  Cotton 
cloatb  died  to  a  dark  tavmy  colour. 

Dam^r,  Voyages,  11.  i.  42. 

Tawny  emperor.  See  emperor.— Tawny  owl,  the  com- 
mon brown  owl,  or  wood-owl,  of  Europe,  Syrmum  altico 
(Strix  stridvla),  widely  distributed  in  the  western  Pale- 
arctic  region  and  resident  in  Great  Britain.— Tawny 
thrusll,  the  veeiy,  or  Wilson's  thrush,  Turdus  fuscescens, 
one  of  the  four  song-thrushes  which  are  common  in  east- 
ern parts  of  North  America.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  her- 
mit-thrush, but  the  upper  parts  are  uniformly  tawny,  a 
palertene  of  the  same  covers  the  breast,  and  the  pectoral 
spots  are  small,  sparse,  confined  to  a  small  area,  and  com- 
paratively light-colored.  The  bird  is  a  fine  songster.  See 
cut  under  mery. 

11.  n.  1.  Tawny  color.— 2.  The  bullfinch, 
Pyrrhula  vulgaris :  so  called  from  the  colora- 
tion of  the  female.  See  tonmhood,  and  cut  un- 
der bullfinch.    [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  In  her.,  same 


tawny  (t&'ni),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tawnied,  ppr. 
tawnying.    [<  tawny,  a.]    Tomake  tawny;  tan. 

The  Sunne  so  soone  the  painted  face  will  tawny. 

Breton,  Mother's  Blessing,  p.  9.    {Davies.) 

tawny-coatt  (ta'ni-kot),  «.  An  ecclesiastical 
apparitor :  so  called  from  the  color  of  the  liv- 
ery.   Encyc.  Diet. 

Down  with  the  tawny-coats ! 

ShaJc.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iil.  1.  74. 

tawpawkie  (ta-p&'ki),  n.  [Alaskan.]  The 
tufted  puffin,  Lunda  drrata.  See  cut  under 
puffin.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

tawpie,  n.    See  taupie. 

taws,  tawse  (tftz),  n.  [<  taw^,  q.  v.]  A  leather 
strap,  usually  with  a  slit  or  fringe-like  end,  used 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment  by  schoolmas- 
ters and  others.     [Scotch.] 

Never  use  the  tawse  when  a  gloom  can  do  the  turn. 


tax  (taks),  V.  [<  ME.  taxen,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
taxer  =  Pr.  taxar  =  OSp.  tassar,  Sp.  tasar  = 
Pg.  taxar  =  It.  tassare,  <  L.  taxare,  handle,  rate, 
value,  appraise,  tax,  censure,  ML.  also  charge, 
burden,  task ;  prob.  for  Hagsare,  freq.  (with  for- 
mative -s)  of  tangere  (■/  tag),  pp.  tactus,  touch: 


tax 

see  tangent,  take,  and  cf.  tact,  taste\  fromthe 
same  source,  and  task,  ult.  the  same  verb  in  a 
transposed  form.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lay  a  burden 
or  burdens  on;  make  demands  upon;  put  to  a 
certain  strain;  task:  as,  to  tax  one's  memory. 
O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

Shak.,  Muoh  Ado,  ii.  S.  46. 

Friend,  your  fugue  tcaies  the  finger. 

Browning,  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 
Nervousness  is  especially  common  among  classes  of 
people  who  tax  theh'  brains  much. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  82. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes ;  impose 
a  tax  on ;  levy  money  or  other  contributions 
from,  as  from  subjects  or  citizens,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  government :  as,  to  tax  land,  com- 
modities, or  income ;  to  tax  a  people. 

He  taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money.       2  Ki  xxiii.  35i. 

I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iil.  1. 116. 

3.  In  the  New  Testament,  to  register  (persons 
and  their  property)  for  the  purpose  of  impos- 
ing tribute. 

There  went  out  a  decree  from  Csesar  Augustus,  that  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed  [enrolled,  K.  V.].       Luke  ii.  1. 

4.  In  law,  to  examine  and  allow  or  disallow 
items  of  charge  for  costs,  fees,  or  disburse- 
ments: as,  the  court  taxes  bills  of  cost. —  5.  To 
accuse;  charge;  take  to  task:  witho/or(asnow 
commonly)  with  before  the  thing  charged. 

Stiffly  to  stand  on  this,  and  proudly  approve 
The  play,  might  tax  the  maker  of  Self-love. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Itevels,  Epil. 
They  who  tax  others  of  Vanity  and  Pride  have  com- 
monly that  sordid  Vice  of  Covetousness. 

Howell,  Letters,  il.  3; 

All  Confess  there  never  was  a  more  Learned  Clergy :  no 

Man  taxes  them  with  Ignorance.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  37. 

Before  Charles  comes,  let  me  conceal  myself  somewhere 

— then  do  you  too:  him  on  the  point  we  have  been  talking, 

and  his  answer  may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

6.  To  take  to  task;  censure;  blame. 

He  that  wrote  the  Satyr  of  Piers  Ploughman  seemed  to 
haue  been  a  malcontent  of  that  time,  and  therefore  bent 
himself  e  wholy  to  taxe  the  disorders  of  that  age. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  SO. 
The  wanton  shall  tax  my  endeavours  as  ridiculous, 
knowing  their  own  Imperfections. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  iii. 
Dear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  thee. 
Yet  must  I  tax  his  sloth  that  claims  no  share 
With  his  great  brother  in  his  martial  care. 

Pope,  Iliad,  x.  130. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  indulge  in  ridicule  or  satire. 

In  those  dayes  when  the  Poets  first  taxed  by  Satyre  and 

Comedy,  there  was  no  great  store  of  Kings  or  Emperors 

or  such  high  estats.  .  .  .  They  could  not  say  of  them  or  of 

their  behauiours  any  thing  to  the  purpose. 

Pvitenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  26. 
I  did  sometimes  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  sa- 
tirically tax  with  Menippus. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Eeader,  p.  17. 

tax  (taks),  n.  [<  ME.  tax,  taxe,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
taxe  =  Pr.  taxa  =  OSp.  tassa,  Sp.  tasa  =  Pg. 
taxa  =  It.  tassa,  <  ML.  taxa,  also  tasca,  a  taxa- 
tion, tax,  <  L.  taxare,  touch,  rate,  appraise,  esti- 
mate:  see  toa,  v.  Ci.  task,  n.]  1.  A  disagree- 
able or  burdensome  duty  or  charge;  an  exac- 
tion j  a  requisition;  an  oppressive  demand; 
strain;  burden;  task. — 2.  An  enforced  propor- 
tional contribution  levied  on  persons,  proper- 
ty, or  income,  either  (a)  by  the  authority  of  the 
state  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and 
for  all  its  public  or  governmental  needs,  or 
(6)  by  local  authority,  for  general  municipal 
purposes.  In  a  more  general  sense  the  word  includes 
assessments  on  specific  properties  benefited  by  a  local  im- 
provement, tor  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses  of  that 
improvement.  Taxes,  in  the  stricter  sense,  are  direct  when 
demanded  from  the  very  persons  who  it  is  supposed  as  a 
general  thing  will  bear  their  burden :  as,  for  example,  poll- 
taxes,  land  or  property  taxes,  income  taxes,  taxes  for  keep- 
ing man-servants,  carriages,  or  dogs.  Taxes  are  said  to  be 
ir&rect  when  they  are  demanded  from  persons  who  it  is 
supposed  as  a  general  thing  will  indemnify  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  others— that  is,  when  they  are  levied 
on  commodities  before  they  reach  the  consumer,  and  are 
paid  by  those  upon  whom  they  ultimately  fall,  not  as 
taxes,  but  as  part  of  the  market  price  of  the  commodity 
(Cooley) :  as,  for  example,  the  taxes  called  customs,  which 
are  imposed  on  certain  classes  of  Imported  goods,  and 
those  called  excise  dvMes,  which  are  imposed  on  certain 
home  manufactures  and  articles  of  inland  production. 
In  the  United  States  all  state  and  municipal  taxes  are 
direct,  and  are  levied  upon  the  assessed  values  of  real 
and  personal  property,  while  the  revenue  required  for 
general  governmental  purposes  is  derived  from  indirect 
taxes  upon  certain  imports,  and  upon  whisky,  tobacco, 
ete.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  governmental  revenues 
are  derived  from  both  direct  and  indirect  sources — from 
taxes  on  income,  stamps,  dogs,  eto.,  from  imposts  on  a  few 
imported  articles  of  consumption,  especially  tea,  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  wines,  and  from  excise  duties.  House  taxes, 
or  taxes  on  rental,  form  the  largest  part  of  the  local  rev- 
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«nues,  municipal  revenues  being  entirely  raised  from  this 
source.    See  phrases  below. 

Since  (bountious  Prince)  on  me  and  my  Descent 
Thou  doost  impose  no  other  tax  nor  Rent 
But  one  sole  Precept,  of  most  iust  condition 
(No  Precept  neither,  but  a  Prohibition). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being 
-eminent.  Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

The  ability  of  a  country  to  pay  taxes  must  always  be 

proportioned,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  quantity  of  money 

in  circulation,  and  to  the  celerity  with  which  it  circulates. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist  No.  12. 

Taxes  are  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor 
■of  a  country,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 

Sieardo,  Pol.  Econ.,  viiL 
3t.  Charge;  censure. 

He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without  some 
tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  the  not  executing 
the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold  licence  of  some  pamphlets. 

Clarendon. 

4t.  A  lesson  to  be  learned;  a  task.  Johnson. 
— Capitation  tax,  a  poll-tax.— Collateral-lnberitauce 
-tax.  See  coUoteraZ.— Diffusion  of  taxes.  Seedifiision. 
—Income  tax.  See  iJicoTn*.- inheritance  tax  law. 
See  inheritance.—  Poll  tax.  See  potUtax.—  Single  tax, 
in  economics,  taxation  solely  on  land-value,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  taxation  by  the  same  state.  According  to  the  the- 
ory advocated  in  recent  times  by  Henry  George  and  others, 
this  tax  should  supersede  all  others,  and  should  fall  only 
on  valuable  land,  exclusive  of  the  improvements  on  such 
land. 

The  single  taas,  in  short,  would  call  upon  men  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  revenues  not  in  proportion  to  what 
they  produce  or  accumulate,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  natural  opportunities  they  hold.  It  would 
compel  them  to  pay  just  as  much  for  holding  land  idle  as 
for  putting  it  to  its  fullest  use. 

Henry  George,  Single  Tax  Platform. 

Succession  tax.  See  succession.— Tax  commissioner, 
ia  certain  of  the  United  States,  an  officer,  generally  one  of 
a  board,  charged  with  the  valuation  of  property  and  assess- 
ment of  taxes  thereon. — Tax  deed,  a  deed  by  which  the 
officer  of  the  law  undertakes  to  convey  the  title  of  a  former 
owner  of  land,  sold  by  the  state  or  a  municipality  for  un- 
paid taxes,  to  the  j>urchaser  at  the  tax-sale.—  Tax  lease,  a 
lease  used  where,  instead  of  selling  the  fee,  the  state  sells 
a  term  of  years  in  the  land.— Tonnage  tax,  a  tax  on  ves- 
sels, usually  measured  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  some- 
times imposed  as  a  fee  for  entering  the  port,  irrespective 
of  any  service  received,  but  as  a  compensation  for  the 
privilege  of  entering  and  anchoring :  a  kind  of  tax  which 
the  States  are  prohibited  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion from  imposing,  as  distinguished  from  pilotage,  quar- 
antine, and  similar  dues  imposed  with  reference  to  a  ser- 
vice rendered  or  tendered. — Wheel  tax,  a  popular  name 
for  a  tax  upon  carriages. — Window  tax.  See  window. 
=Syn.  2.  Tax,  Impost,  Duty,  Customs,  Toll,  Mates,  Excise, 
Assessment,  Tnbuie.  Tax  is  the  general  word  for  an 
amount  demanded  by  government  for  its  own  purposes 
from  those  who  are  under  its  authority.  Imposts,  duties, 
and  eustovm  are  levied  upon  imports  or  exports,  but  im- 
post applies  to  any  tax  viewed  as  laid  on.  Toll  and  rates 
are  certain  local  taxes :  as,  toll  at  a  bridge,  ferry,  or  plank- 
road;  church-rafesand  poor-rates  in  England,  water-rates. 
Excise  is  a  precise  word  in  England  (see  def.) ;  its  most 
freqnent  use  is  in  connection  with  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors.  AssessTnent  is  either  (a)  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  its  taxation ;  (b)  the  imposing  of 
the  tax ;  or  (c)  a  charge  on  specific  real  proi>erty  of  a  share 
of  the  expense  of  a  local  improvement  specially  benefiting 
that  property.  Tribute  views  the  tax  as  laid  not  for  the 
public  good,  but  arbitrarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  levy- 
ing it,  especially  a  conqueror :  as,  "Millions  for  defense, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Each  of  these  words  had 
its  older,  peculiar,  or  figurative  uses.  See  definitions  of 
the  words,  and  also  of  subsidy. 

taxability  (tak-sar-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  taxable  +  -iiy 
(see  -bility).']  The  state  of  being  taxable ;  tax- 
ableness. 

taxable  (tak'sa-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  tax  +  -able.'] 
I.  a.  1.  Subject  or  liable  to  taxation. — 2.  Al- 
lowable according  to  law,  as  certain  costs  or 
disbursements  of  an  action  in  court. 

II,  n.  A  person  or  thing  subject  to  taxation; 
especially,  a  person  subject  to  a  poll-tax. 

taxableness  (tak'sa-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  taxable ;  taxability. 

taxably  (tak'sa-bli),  adv.    In  a  taxable  manner. 

Taxaceffi  (tak-^sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1836),  <  Taxus  +  -acese.']  A  group  of  conifer- 
ous plants,  the  same  as  the  Taxineie  of  Kiehard 
and  the  suborder  Taxoidese  of  Eichler,  by  many 
separated  as  a  distinct  order,  the  yew  family, 
now  made  (Goebel,  1882)  a  suborder  of  the 
Coni/erae.  it  is  characterized  by  dioecious  flowers,  an  em- 
bryo with  only  two  cotyledons,  leaves  sometimes  with  fork- 
ing veins,  and  the  fruit  not  a  perfect  cone,  but  commonly 
fleshy.    It  includes  the  two  tribes  Taxeie  and  Tateoidese. 

Taxaspides  (tak-sas-pid'f-e),  ».  .pZ.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rflfif,  a  company,  cohort,  +  oo-ir/f,  a  round 
shield.]  In  omith.,  in  Sundevall's  system,  the 
fifth  cohort  of  souteUiplantar  Passeres,  consist- 
ing of  a  heterogeneous  allocation  of  chiefly 
American  genera,  such  as  Thamnophilus,  For- 
micariug,  Pteroptochus,  and  their  allies,  to  which 
are  added  the  Madagascar  genus  Philepitta  and 
the  Australian  Menura.  Without  the  two  last 
named,  the  group  would  correspond  somewhat 
to  the  formioarioid  Passeres. 
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taxaspidean  (tak-sas-pid'e-an),  o.  [<  Taxas- 
pide(ie)  + -an.}  In  ornith. ,  having  that  m odih- 
oation  of  the  scutelliplantar  tarsus  in  which  the 
plantar  seutella  are  contiguous,  rectangular, 
and  disposed  in  regular  series. 

taxation  (tak-sa'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  taxacion,  < 
OF.  taxation,  taxacion,  F.  taxation  =  Pr.  taxa- 
sion  =  OSp.  tassaeion.  Sp.  tasaoion  =  Pg.  taxa- 
cSo  =  It.  tassagione,  <  L.  taxatto{n-),  a  rating, 
estimation,  <  taxare,  pp.  taxatus,  touch,  rate, 
estimate:  see  tax.]  1.  The  act  of  laying  a  tax, 
or  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  a  state  or  government,  or  on  the  members  of 
a  corporation  or  company,  by  the  proper  au- 
thority; the  raising  of  revenue  required  for 
public  service  by  means  of  taxes ;  the  system 
by  which  such  a  revenue  is  raised. 

The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities :  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  .  .  .  In  the  observation  or  neglect 
of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called  the  equality  or  in- 
equality of  taxation. 

Adam  SmUh,  Wealth  of  Nations,  V.  ii.  2. 

2.  Tax  or  assessment  imposed;  the  aggregate 

of  particular  taxes. 

He  .  .  .  daily  such  taxations  did  exact. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  25. 

St.  Charge;  accusation;  censure;  scandal. 

Aly  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him ;  enough  I 
speak  no  more  of  him ;  youll  be  whipped  for  taxation  one 
of  these  days.  Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2.  91. 

4.  The  act  of  taxing  or  assessing  a  bill  of  costs 

in  law — FrogresBlve  or  progresslonal  taxation,  a 
system  of  taxation  based  on  the  principle  of  raising  the 
rate  of  the  tax  as  the  wealth  of  the  taxpayer  increases, 
it  is  sometimes  called  graduated  taxation. 
taxativelyf  (tak'sa-tiv-li),  adv.  [<  tax  + 
-ative  +  -ly^.J    As  a  tax. 

If  these  ornaments  or  furniture  had  been  put  taaiatively, 
and  by  way  of  limitation,  such  a  thing  bequeathed  as  a 
legacy  shall  not  be  paid,  if  it  wants  ornaments  or  furni- 
ture. Ayliffe,  Parergon,  p.  339.    (XratAam.) 

tax-cart  (taks'kart),  n.  [For  taxed  cart:  see  the 
second  quotation.]  A  light  spring-cart.  [Eng.] 
She  .  .  .  begged  that  Parmer  Subsoil  would  take  her 
thither  in  his  tax-cart.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxv. 
Vehicles  not  over  the  value  of  211.,  formerly  termed 
taxed  carts,  and,  since  their  exemption  from  tax,  usually 
called  in  the  provinces  tax-carts. 

S.  Dowdl,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  281. 

tax-dodger  (taks'doj'''6r),  «.  One  who  evades 
the  payment  of  his  taxes ;  specifically,  a  resi- 
dent in  a  locality  where  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
high,  who,  in  order  to  escape  paying  such  taxes, 
removes  before  the  day  of  assessment  to  an- 
other residence  in  some  locality  where  the  rate 
is  lower.     [U.  S.] 

The  tax-dodger  is  one  who,  finding  that  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation in  Boston  is  too  high  for  his  means,  files,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  to  some  rural  town. 

The  NaUon,  March  30, 1876,  p.  202. 

Taxese  (tak'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  W.  Eichler, 
1887),  <  Taxus  +  -em.]  A  tribe  of  gymnosper- 
mous  plants,  of  the  order  Coniferee  and  subor- 
der Taxacese  {Taxoidese  of  Eichler).  As  constituted 
by  Eichler,  it  includes  15  or  20  species  of  6  genera,  most- 
ly of  northern  temperate  regions.  It  is  characterized  by 
dioecious  flowers,  the  pistillate  in  aments  of  imbricated 
scales,  of  which  several  or  only  the  terminal  one  is  fertile, 
and  by  a  solitary  erect  or  afterward  oblique  ovule  which 
is  surrounded  or  partly  inclosed  by  the  hollowed  apex  of 
a  sessile  or  stalked  lamina  free  from  its  accompanying 
bract.  The  genus  Qinkgo  is  exceptional  In  bearing  an 
ovule  on  each  lobe  of  a  two-  to  six-parted  lamina,  Cepha- 
lotaxus  in  its  small  adnate  lamina  with  twin  ovules,  and 
Phyllocladus  in  its  monoecious  flowers.  Only  one  genus 
Taxm  (the  type),  is  of  wide  distribution.  Cephalotaxus  and 
Ginkgo  occur  only  in  China  and  Japan ;  Torreya  there  and 
in  the  United  States ;  Phyllocladus  in  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Borneo.  The  tribe  Taxem  of  Bentham  and  Hooker 
(1880)  differs  in  excluding  Cephaloiaxus  and  including  two 
chiefly  Australian  genera,  Dacrydium,  and  Pherospheera, 
now  united  and  placed  in  Taxoideie. 

taxelt  (tak'sel),  n.  [<  NL.  taxus,  a  badger,  + 
-el.]  The  American  badger,  Taxidea  americana. 
See  cut  under  Taxidea. 

taxeopod  (tak'sf-o-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  O.  rd^i^, 
arrangement  (see  taxis),  +  irovg  (?roc5-)  =  E./oot.] 
I.  a.  Having  that  arrangement  of  the  tarsal 
bones  which  characterizes  the  elephant  and 
other  members  of  the  Taxeopoda.  it  consists  in  the 
apposition  of  individual  bones  of  one  tarsal  row  with  those 
of  the  other  row,  andis  distinguishedf  rom  the  diplarthrmts 
arrangement  prevailing  in  the  true  ungulates.  In  a  per- 
fectly taxeopod  foot  each  of  the  distal  tarsal  bones  would 
articulate  by  its  whole  proximal  surface  with  the  distal 
surface  of  one  bone  of  the  proximal  row.  In  the  diplar- 
throus  type  each  bone  of  one  row  has  more  or  less  exten- 
sive articulation  with  two  bones  of  the  other  row. 
II.  n.  A.  member  of  the  Taxeopoda. 

Taxeopoda  (tak-se-op'6-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
taxeopod.]  A  prime  division  of 'ungulate  or 
hoof  ed  quadrupeds,  consisting  of  the  fossil  Con- 
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i-a  and  the  existing  and  extinct  Probos- 


taxeopodous  (tak-sf-op'o-dus),  a.  [<  taxeopod 
+  -ous.]  Same  as  taxeopod.  E.  D.  Cope,  Amer. 
Nat.,  Nov.,  1887,  p.  987. 

taxeopody  (tak-se-op'o-di ),  n.  [<  taxeopod  + 
-yS.]  That  arrangement  of  the  tarsal  bones 
which  characterizes  taxeopods.  See  taxeopod,  a. 
In  the  equine  line,  after  the  development  of  diplarthry 
in  the  posterior  footj  a  tendency  to  revert  to  taxeopody 
appears.  Amer.  Nat,  May,  i890. 

taxer  (tak'sfer),  n.  [Also  taxor;  <  ME.  taxour, 
<  OF.  taxov/r,  taxeur,  <  ML.  taxator,  assessor, 
taxer,  <  L.  taxare,  tax:  see  tax,  v.]  X.  One 
who  taxes. —  2.  In  Cambridge  University,  one 
of  two  officers  chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the 
assize  of  bread  and  see  that  the  true  gage  of 
weights  and  measures  is  observed. 

tax-free  (taks'fre),  a.    Exempt  from  taxation. 

tax-gatherer  (taks'gaTH"6r-6r),  n.  A  collector 
of  taxes. 

He  [Casaubon]  says  that  Horace,  being  the  son  of  a  tax- 
gatherer  or  collector, .  .  .  smells  everywhere  of  the  mean- 
ness of  his  birth  and  education.    Dryden,  Essay  on  Satire. 

taxiarch  (tak'si-ark);  n.  [<  Gr.  Ta^iapxog,  ra^i- 
lipXVC,  <  i"(4f'f,  a  division  of  an  army,  order  (see 
taais),  +  apxeiv,  rule.]  An  ancient  Greek  mil- 
itary officer  commanding  a  company  or  bat- 
talion, or  more  usually  a  larger  division  of  an 
army,  as  a  cohort  or  a  brigade.  In  the  (Jreek 
Church,  St.  Michael  is  commonly  called  "the 
Taxiarch"  as  the  captain  of  the  celestial  armies. 

taxicorn  (tak'si-k6m),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  *tan- 
cornis,  <  Gr.  ra^ig,  arrangement,  -f-  L.  cornu, 
horn.]  I.  a.  In  entom.,  perfoliated,  as  an  an- 
tenna ;  having  perfoliated  antennae ;  belonging 
to  the  Taxicornia. 
II.  n.  A  taxicorn  beetle. 

Taxjcornest  (tak-si-k6r'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
TaMoornia.]  In  Latreille's  system,  the  second 
family  of  heteromerous  Coleoptera,  embracing 
a  number  of  genera  now  mainly  referred  to  the 
family  Tenebrionidse. 

Taxicorniaf  (tak-si-k&r'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
taxicorn.]  In  entom.,  a  suBorder  of  Coleoptera, 
including  such  as  the  families  Cossyphidse  and 
DiaperidsB,  in  some  of  the  members  of  which 
the  antennae  are  perfoliated. 

Taxidea  (tak-sid'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Waterhouse, 
1838),  <  Nh.  taxus',  a  badger,  -t-  Gr.  eWof,  form.] 
A  genus  of  Mustelidse,  of  the  subfamily  Melinx, 
which  contains  the  American  badger,  T.  ameri- 
cana. It  ditfers  from  Metes  and  other  meline  genera 
in  many  important  cranial  and  dental  characters,  as  well 
as  in  external  form  The  teeth  are  34,  with  only  1  true 
molar  above  and  2  below  on  each  side.  The  form  is  very 
stout,  squat,  and  clumsy ;  the  tail  is  short  and  broad ;  the 
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American  Badger  {Taxidea  americana). 

pelage  is  loose,  with  diffuse  coloration ;  the  fore  claws  are 
very  large,  and  the  habits  thoroughly  fossorial ;  the  hind 
feet  are  plantigrade ;  the  perineal  glands  are  moderately 
developed,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  subcaudal  pouch,  as  in 
other  badgers.  A  second  species  or  variety,  T.  berlandieri, 
inhabits  Texas  and  Mexico.    See  badger^. 

taxidermal  (tak'si-der-mal),  a.  [<  taxiderm-y 
+  -al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  taxidermy;  taxi- 
dermie.     The  Century,  XXV.  238. 

taxidermic  (tak-si-der'mik),  a.  [<  taxiderm-y 
+  -Jc]  _  Of  or  pertaining  to  taxidermy,  or  the 
art  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  skins  of 
animals. 

taxidermist  (tak'si-der-mist),  n.  [<  taxidermy 
+  -^ist.]    A  person  skilled  in  taxidermy. 

taxidermize  (tak'si-der-miz),  v.  t.  [<  taxiderm-y 
+  -i^e.]  To  subject  to  the  processes  of  taxi- 
dermy.   Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXrV.  779.     [Bare.] 

taxidermy  (tak'si-d6r-mi),  n.  [=  F.  taxider- 
mic, <  Qr.  rdf if,  order,  arrangement,  +  Sip/m, 
skin:  see  derm.]  The  art  of  preparing  and  pre- 
serving the  skins  of  animals,  and  also  of  stuff- 
ing and  mounting  the  skins  so  as  to  give  them 
as  close  a  resemblance  to  the  living  forms  as 
possible.     See  stuffing,  3. 

taxin  (tak'sin),  n.  [<  Taxus  +  -irfi.]  A  res- 
inous substance  obtained  in  small  quantity 
from  the  leaves  of  the  yew-tree,  Taxus  baccata, 
by  treatment  with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid. 
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It  Is  sUghtly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  in  white  hulky 
Hoclcs  from  the  acid  solutions  by  alkalis. 
taxine  (tak'sin),  a.     [<  Taxus  +  -ine^.'\    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  genus  Taxus  or  the  Tcucacese. 

The  debris  of  fossil  taxine  woods,  mineralised  after  long 
maceration  in  water.  Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  22. 

Taxineae  (tak-sin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (L.  C.  Rich- 
ard, 1826),  <  Taxus  +  -ineae.']  1.  Same  as  Tax- 
acese. —  2.  Seume  as  Taxeee.    Goehel. 

taxing-district  (tat'sing-dis'tilkt),  n.  See  dis- 
trict. 

taxing-master  (tak'sing-m4,s"ter),  n.  An  of- 
ficer of  a  eovirt  of  law  who  examines  bills  of 
costs  and  allows  or  disallows  charges. 

taxis  (tak'sis),  n.  [=  F.  taxis,  <  Gr.  t&^iq,  an 
orderly  arrangement,  order,  <  rdaaew,  set  in  or- 
der, arrange:  see  tactic.']  1.  In  surg.,  an  oper- 
ation by  which  parts  which  have  quitted  their 
natural  situation  are  replaced  by  manipula- 
tion, as  in  reducing  hernia,  etc. — 2.  In  anc. 
arch.,  that  disposition  which  assigns  to  every 
part  of  a  building  its  just  dimensions.  It  is 
synonymous  with  ordonnance  in  modern  archi- 
tecture.— 3.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  division  of  troops 
corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  mod- 
ern battalion;  also,  a  larger  division  of  an 
army,  as  a  regiment  or  a  brigade ,j- 4.  In  zool., 
classification;  taxonomy;  taxology. —  5.  In 
gram,  a^ndrhet.,  arrangement;  order. 

The  double  taxis  (grammatical  and  logical)  of  the  Latin. 
Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  VI.  361. 

Taxites  (tak-si'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Taxus  +  ■dies.'] 
In  geol.,  a  generic  name  given  by  Brongniart  to 
fossil  leaves  and  stems  resembling,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  closely  related  to,  the  living  ge- 
nus Taxus,  Various  fragments  of  fossil  plants  have  been 
described  as  Taxites,  chiefly  from  the  Tertiai-y :  some  of 
these  are  now  referred  to  Sequoia,  and  in  regard  to  all  or 
most  of  them  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 

taxless  (taks'les),  a.  [<  tax  +  -less.]  Free 
from  taxes ;  untaxed. 

If,  Tithe-less,  Tax-less,  Wage-less,  Eight-less,  I 
Haue  eat  the  Crop,  or  caus'd  the  Owners  die, 

Sylvester,  Job  Triumphant,  iii. 

taxman  (taks'man),  n.  A  collector  of  taxes. 
The  Atlantic,  LXVII.  434.     [Rare.] 

Taxodiese  (tak-so-di'f-e),  n,  pi.  [NL.  (Parla- 
tore,  1864),  <  Taxbdium  +  -ex.]  The  name  used 
by  De  Candolle  for  a  tribe  of  conifers,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  subtribe  now  known  as  Taxo- 
dinie.  Bentham  and  Hooker  (18S0),  retaining  the  name 
Taxodiese,  altered  the  tribe  by  excluding  the  genera  Cun- 
nin^hamia  and  Seiadopitys  and  by  including  Cephalo- 
taaus;  and  in  this  form  the  liribe  comcides  with  the  Taxo- 
dinese  of  Goebel  (1882),  except  that  the  latter- excludes 
Cephalotaxus. 

IFaxodinse  (tak-so-di'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.  (A.  W. 
Eiehler,  1887),  <  Taxodium  +  -inae.]  A  subtribe 
of  conifers,  classed  under  the  tribe  AbieUnese, 
and  including  12  species,  belonging  to  7  genera, 
■differing  widely  both  in  characters  and  in  lo- 
cality, some  of  them  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  known  trees.    Several  inhabit  Japan  or 
■China  or  both,  as  Cflyptostrolus,  including  two  small  spe- 
cies, and  Seiadopitys,  Cunningha/mia,  and  Cryptomeria,  all 
monotypic  genera  of  lofty  trees.    A  second  group,  of  three 
species  of  small  or  middle-sized  trees,  the  genus  Athro- 
taxis,  occurs  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria.     The  remaining 
or  North  American  group  consists  of  the  two  genera  Taxo- 
dium and  Sequoia,  each  of  two  species^  all  attiaining  either 
an  immense  height  or  girth  or  both.    See  Taxodium  (the 
type),  also  Sequoia,  Smadopitys,  and  CunningMmia.  Com- 
pare Taxodiese. 
Taxodium  (tak-s6'di-um),  n.    [NL.  (L.  C.  Rich- 
ard, 1810),  <  Grr.  rafof,  yew,  +  eMof,  form.]    A 
genus  of  coniferous  trees,  of  the  tribe  Aiie- 
tinem,  type  of  the  subtribe  Taxodinse.    It  is  char- 
acterized by  a  globose  or  obovoid  cone  composed  of  scales 
with  an  entire  margin,  at  the  apex  woody,  dilated,  and 
truncate,  on  the  back  umbonate  or  mucronate,  and  includ- 
ing the  two  irregularly  three-angled  seeds,  which  contain 
six  to  nine  cotyledons.    There  are  two  species,  natives  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.   They  are  loosely  branched 
trees,  bearing  alter- 
nate, somewhat  spi- 
rally set  leaves,  lin- 
ear and  spreading  in 
two  ranks,  or  small, 
appressed,  and  scale- 
like  on   the  flower- 
ing branches.      The 
slender  leaf -bearing 
branches     resemble 
pinnate  leaves,  and 
fall   off   in   autumn 
like  the  leaves  of  the 
larch.     The  flowers 
:are  monoecious,  both 
-sexes   on   the   same 
branches,  the  stami- 
nate  forming  droop- 
■ing  spiked  panicles, 
while     the     female 
■form  sessile  globose 
:aments        scattered 

rSingly  or  in  pairs,  and  Taxodium  disHchum, 
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closely  crowded  with  spirally  set  scales.  The  fruit  is  a 
hard  round  cone,  an  inch  long,  with  its  very  thick  angular 
peltate  stalked  scales  gaping  apart  at  maturity,  but  persis- 
tent after  the  fall  of  the  seeds,  which  are  large,  shining,  and 
coriaceous  or  corky  on  the  surface.  T.  distiehum,  the  bald 
or  red  cypress  of  the  United  States,  is  characteristic  of 
southern  swamps  near  the  sea-coast,  occupying  large  tracts 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees,  and  extending  often  into 
deep  water  around  lake-margins.  It  occurs  from  Delar 
ware  to  Texas,  and  also  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  val- 
leys to  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  often  reaches  a  great  size, 
sometimes  150  feet  in  height  and  36  in  girth,  and  furnishes 
a  valuable  wood  which  is  soft,  close,  easily  worked  or  splits 
and  very  durable,  and  is  much  employed  lor  cooperage, 
railway-ties,  fences,  posts,  and  shingles.  It  is  almost 
indestructible  in  water  or  in  contact  with  earth,  but  is 
often  injured,  especially  beyond  the  Mississippi,  by  a  fun- 
gus, a  species  of  Dxdalea.  Two  varieties  are  distin- 
guished by  lumbermen — the  white  cypress,  with  light- 
brown  wood,  and  the  Mack  cypress,  with  dark-brown 
harder  and  more  durable  wood,  at  first  heavier  than 
water ;  tlie  sap-wood  of  both  is  nearly  white.  The  tree  is 
also  thesource  of  an  essential  oil,  a  superior  turpentine, 
and  a  medicinal  resin,  and  from  the  beauty  of  its  feathery 
foliage  it  is  valued  for  lawn  cultivation.  It  is  especially 
remarkable  lor  its  habit,  when  growing  under  water,  of 
throwing  up  large  smooth  conical  projections  known  as 
cypress-knees,  commonly  2  (sometimes  7)  feet  high,  cov- 
ered with  reddish  bark  like  the  roots,  and  hoUow,  as  is 
the  base  of  the  tree  itself.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to 
be  aerating  organs,  by  others  to  serve  as  braces  to  afford 
a  stable  laterjd  support  in  the  yielding  bottom,  and  by 
others  to  be  undeveloped  or  arrested  tree-trunks.  (Com- 
pare cypress-knee,  knee,  3  id),  and  cypress'^.)  The  tree  itself 
often  rises  out  of  water  as  a  straight  gray  shaft  80  or  90 
feet  high  before  dividing  into  its  flat  spreading  top,  its 
base  ribbed  by  large  projecting  buttresses,  each  con- 
tinuous below  with  a  strong  and  branching  root,  from  hori- 
zontal branches  of  which  the  knees  arise.  The  tree  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  great  longevity,  growing  rapidly 
at  first,  in  cultivation  sometimes  adding  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter a  year,  but  soon  becoming  as  slow-growing  as  the  yew, 
and  adding  only  an  inch  in  twelve  to  thirty  years.  The 
other  species,  T.  rmjuronatwrn,  the  Mexican  cypress,  or 
ahuehete,  forms  extensive  forests  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  at 
elevations  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet,  itself  often  reaching 
70  to  100  feet  high,  with  longer  and  pendulous  branchlets 
and  more  persistent  greener  leaves.  It  attains  even  a 
greater  size  and  age  than  T.  distiehum;  the  celebrated 
cypress  of  MotUezwma,  in  the  gardens  of  Chapultepec,  va- 
riously estimated  from  700  to  2,000  years  old,  is  41  to  45 
feet  in  girth  and  about  120  feet  high ;  one  at  Atlixco  is 
about  76  feet,  and  another,  near  Oaxaca,  112  feet  in  girth ; 
the  latter  was  estimated  l}y  A.  de  Candolle  and  Asa  Gray 
to  be  at  least  4,000  years  old.  A  third  species,  T.  hetero- 
phyllum  (for  which  see  water-pine,  under  jjsnel),  is  now 
separated  as  Glyptostrobus  heterophyllus,  on  account  of  its 
obovoid  cone  and  stalked  seeds.  The  genus  is  of  great 
antiquity  geologically,  being  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Tertiary  ol  nearly  all  parts  ol 
the  world. 

Taxoides  (tak-soi'de-e),  n,.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  W. 
Eiohler,  1887),  <  Taxiis  +  Gr.  eidoc,  form,  -I-  -eae.] 

1.  A  tribe  of  conifers,  of  the  suborder  Taxa- 
cesB  (the  suborder  Taxoidese  of  Eiehler),  dis- 
tinguished from  Taxese,  the  other  tribe  within 
that  suborder,  by  the  absence  of  any  brac- 
teoles  around  the  ovules,  it  includes  about  64  spe- 
cies, of  4  genera,  two  of  which  are  monotypic,  Saxe-gofhka, 
a  small  yew-like  tree  of  Patagonia,  and  Mierocachrys,  a 
prostrate  shrub  of  Tasmania.  Sor  the  others,  see  Podo- 
carpus  and  Daerydium.  The  tribe  as  now  received  coin- 
cides with  the  Podoearpese  ol  previous  authors  with  the 
addition  of  Dacrydium. 

2.  Eichler's  second  suborder  of  conifers,  the 
same  as  the  Taxacese,  and  including  Eichler's 
tribes  Taxoidese  and  Taxese. 

taxology  (tak-sol'o-ji),  n.  [Pro^.  *taxiology ;  < 
(Jr.  Tof if,  order,  arrangement,  <  raaanv,  arrange, 
+  -7i.oyia,  <  Jiysiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  sci- 
ence of  arrangement  or  classification ;  what  is 
known  of  taxonomy. 

taxonomer  (tak-son'o-m^r),  n.  [<  taxonom-y  -f 
-erl.]  A  taxonomist!  A.  Newton,  Encye.  Brit. , 
XVIII.  4. 

taxonomic  (tak-so-nom'ik),  a.  [<  taxonom-y  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  taxonomy ;  classificatory ; 
systematic  or  methodical,  as  an  arrangement 
of  objects  of  natural  history  in  order:  as,  taxo- 
nomic views ;  the  taxonomic  rank  of  a  group. 

If  .  .  .  the  student  will  attend  to  the  facts  which  con- 
stitute the  subject-matter  of  classifications,  rather  than  to 
the  modes  of  generalizing  them  which  are  expressed  in 
taxonomic  systems,  he  will  find  that,  however  divergent 
these  systems  may  be,  they  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 
Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  561. 

taxonomical  (tak-so-nom'i-kal),a.  [<  taxonom- 
ic +  -aW]  Same  as  taxonomic.  Erwyc.  Brit., 
XXIV.  652. 

taxonomically  (tak-so-nom'i-kal-i),  a,dv.  _  As 
regards  taxonomy,  or  systematic  classification. 
Science,  XXIV.  147. 

taxonomist  (tak-son'o-mist),  n.  [<  taxonom-y  + 
-jsi.]  One  who  classifies  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory according  to  some  system  or  approved 
scheme ;  one  who  is  versed  in  taxonomy. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  and  especially  of  the 
development,  of  the  Invertebrata  is  increasing  with  such 
prodigious  rapidity  that  the  views  ol  Taxonomists  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  manner  ol  expressing  that  knowledge 
by  classification  are  undergoing,  and  for  some  time  to 
come  are  likely  to  undergo,  incessant  modifications. 

Sualey,  Anat,  Invert.,  p.  561. 
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taxonomy  (tak-son'o-mi),  n.  [Prop.  *taxiono- 
my;  <  F.  taxonomie,  tdxinomie,  and  prop,  taxiono- 
mie,  <  Gr.  r&^ii,  orderly  arrangement,  +  vejieiv, 
distribute,  dispense,  arrange,  >  vii/iof,  a  law.] 
The  laws  and  principles  of  taxology,  or  their 
application  to  the  classifying  of  objects  of  nat- 
ural history ;  that  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  classification ;  the  practice  of  classi- 
fying according  to  certain  principles. 

The  systematic  statement  and  generalization  ol  the 
laets  of  Morphology,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrange  liv- 
ing beings  in  groups  according  to  their  degrees  of  like- 
ness, is  Taxonomy.  HwHey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  16. 

taxor  (tak'sor),  n.  Same  as  taxer.  S.  Dowell, 
Taxes  in  England,  I.  96. 

taxpayer  (taks'pa"er),  n.  One  who  is  as- 
sessed and  pays  a  tax  or  taxes — Taxpayers'  act, 
a  statute  in  some  of  the  United  States  enabling  a  court 
of  equity  to  enjoin  malfeasance  of  municipal  and  town 
and  county  officers  at  suit  of  one  or  more  taxpayers. — 
Taxpayers*  action,  an  action  brought  by  one  or  more 
taxpayers  to  enjoin  official  malfeasance. 

tax-sale  (taks'sal),  n.  A  sale  of  land  by  pub- 
lic authority  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes  as- 

Taxus  (tak'sus),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700), 
<  L.  taxus  =  Gr.  Tofof,  a  yew-tree.]  A  genus 
of  conifers,  the  yews,  type  of  the  tribe  Taxese 
and  suborder  Taxacex.  it  is  characterized  by  most- 
ly dioecious  flowers,  the  female  solitary  and  consisting  of 
a  single  erect  ovule  on  a  small  annular  disk,  which  soon 
becomes  cup-shaped  and  fleshy,  and  finally  forms  a  pulpy 
berry  inclosing  the  seed,  but  free  from  it  and  open  at  the 
truncate  apex.  The  small  globular  male  flowers  are  soli- 
tary in  the  axils,  surrounded  by  k  tew  imbricated  scales, 
with  a  short  stalked  stamen-column,  flve  to  eight  round- 
ish depressed  and  f  uiTowed  anthers,  which  become  almost 
umbrellarshaped  and  four-  to  six-lobed  after  matuiity, 
and  bear  three  to  eight  cells  connate  into  a  ring.  The 
ripened  seed  is  hard,  woody,  and  nut-like,  somewhat  vis- 
cous when  fresh,  and  contains  an  embryo  of  two  cotyle- 
dons. There  are  6  or  8  species,  by  some  considered  all  va- 
rieties of  one,  natives  all  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
widely  dispersed.  They  are  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
bearing  short-petioled  flat  linear  rigid  leaves  which  are 
somewhat  spirally  inserted,  but  usually  spread  falcately 
into  ranks.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  great  vaiia- 
tion  within  the  same  species,  T.  baccata,  the  yew,  seldom 
exceeding  IS  or  20  feet  in  height  in  England,  but  in  the 
Himalayas  becoming  a  naked  trunk  30  feet  high  and  often 
16  in  girth,  its  top  reaching  70  or,  it  is  said,  sometimes  100 
feet  in  height.  T.  Jyrevifolia  is  similarly  a  low  shrub  in 
Montana,  but  a  stately  tree  sometimes  75  feet  high  near 
the  Pacific.  T.  Canadensis,  the  ground-hemlock,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  British  species,  usually  a  pros- 
trate shrub,  extends  from  New  Jersey  and  Iowa  northward, 
generally  under  evergreens.  The  other  North  American 
species,  T.  Flaridana  of  West  Florida  and  T.  ylobosa  of 
Mexico,  are  small  trees,  as  are  those  of  Japan,  where  T. 
&ispidMa  is  cultivated  and  many  curious  varieties  have 
been  produced.  The  genus  is  similar  to  Taxodium  in  its 
slow  growth,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  bulk  attained 
by  older  trees,  as  the  celebrated  Ankernyke  yew  near 
Staines,  in  England,  within  sight  of  which  the  Magna 
Charta  was  signed,  which  is  27§  feet  in  girth ;  the  Tisbuiy 
yew  in  Wilts,  37  feet ;  and  the  Fortingall  yew  in  Perthshire, 
56^ ;  the  first  of  these  was  estimated  by  Asa  Gray  to  be  at 
least  1,100  years  old,  and  the  second  1,600.  See  yew,  and 
compare  hemZock-spruee, 

taya  (ta'ya),  n.    Same  as  tannier. 

tayel,  n.    See  tael. 

taylet,  »i-  and  v.    An  old  spelling  of  tail^,  taiP. 

taylort,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tailor. 

Taylonsm  (ta'lor-izm),  n.  [<  Taylor  (see  def .) 
-t-  4sm.]  A  phase  of  New  England  Calvinism, 
deriving  its  name  from  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  (1786-1858).  it  was  a 
modification  of  the  earlier  New  England  Calvinism,  in  that 
it  insisted  upon  a  real  freedom  of  the  will,  a  natural  ability 
of  moral  choice,  and  a  distinction  between  depravity  as  a 
tendency  to  sin  and  sin  itself,  the  latter  consisting  wholly 
in  a  voluntary  choice  of  evil.  It  was  sharply  opposed  to 
Tylerism. 

Puritan  theology  had  developed  in  New  England  into 
Edwardism,  and  then  into  Hopldnsianism,  Emmonsism, 
a.iiA.  Taylorixm.  Encyc.  Brit,  SIX.  700. 

Taylor  macMne-gun.    See  macMne-gun. 

Taylor's  theorem.    See  theorem. 

tayo  (ta'yo),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A  garment  worn  by 
Indians  of  South  America,  resembling  an  apron, 
sometimes  consisting  entirely  of  a  deep  fringe 
made  of  strings  of  beads,  tee'th,  bones,  etc. 

tayra,  n.    See  tavra. 

taysaam  (ti'sam),  n.  An  intermediate  quality 
of  (Chinese  raw  silk,  produced  in  the  district  of 
Nanking. 

taytt,  a.    See  tait^. 

tazelf  (ta'zl),  n.    An  old  spelling  of  teazel. 

tazza  (tat'sS,),  n.  [It.,  a  cup,  a  bowl,  =  F. 
tasse,  cup:  "see  tass^.]  1.  A  shallow  or  sau- 
cer-shaped vessel  mounted  on  a  foot. —  2.  A 
saucer-shaped  receptacle  or  bowl,  as  the  bowl- 
part  of  the  vessel  defined  above,  or  a  larger 
group  containing  several  different  bowls. 

tazzleh  n.    Same  as  teazel. 

T-bandage  (te'ban^daj),  n.  A  bandage  com- 
posed of  two  strips  fastened  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  T. 


T-bar 

T-bar  (te'laar),  n.  A  bar  of  iron  or  steel  hav- 
ing a  cross-section  of  a  form  closely  resembling 
the  letter  T.  Such  bars  are  much  used  for 
architectural  purposes  and  in  bridge-building. 
T-beard  (te'berd),  n.  A  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  beard. 

Strokes  his  beard, 
Which  now  he  puts  i'  th'  posture  of  a  T, 
The  Koman  T;  your  Tteard  is  in  fashion, 
And  twifold  doth  express  th'  enamoured  courtier. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

T-bone,  n.    Same  as  tavAione. 

T-brancb.  (te'braneh),  n.    See  iranch,  2  (e). 

T-bulb  (te'bulb),  n.  A  name  given  to  bars  or 
beams  of  iron  or  steel  having  a  cross-section 
like  that  of  a  T-bar,  except  that  the  vertical 
flange  corresponding  to  the  stem  of  the  T  is 
thickened  by  an  ovoid  or  elliptical  reinforce- 
ment, making  its  cross-section  resemble  a  ver- 
tical section  of  a  bulb  with  an  upwardly  ex- 
tending stem  attached  and  filleted  to  the 
horizontal  flanges  of  the  bar  or  beam.  Such 
bars  or  beams  are  used  in  ship-building  and 
for  other  purposes. 

T-cart  (te'kart),  n.  A  four-wheeled  open  phaS- 
ton,  seated  for  four  passengers:  so  called  from 
its  ground-plan  resembling  the  letter  T. 

tcha-pail(oha-pan'),  »•     [Chinese.]    The  slap- 
ping-sticks of  the  Chinese  beggars :  a  kind  of 
Castanet,  made  of  two  plates  of  hard  wood, 
seven  or  eight  inches  long. 
Tchebysheman  (eheb-i-shef 'i-an),  a.    [<  Tcheb- 
ysheff  (see  def.)  +  -ian.1     Pertaining  to  the 
Russian  mathematician  Paf .  TchebyshefE,  bom 
1821 Tchebyshefflan  flinotion,  the  sum  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  all  prime  numbers  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
variable, 
tchernozem,  n.    Another  spelling  of  chernozem. 
tchetwertak,  n.    Same  as  chetvertak. 
tchibouk  (ohi-bok'),  n.    Same  as  chibouk. 
tchick  (chik),  n.    [Imitative;  the  reg.  spelling 
would  be  *cUck  (cf .  chuck^) ;  the  spelling  with 
initial  t  is  to  emphasize  that  sound  initially.] 

1.  A  sound  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  suddenly 
withdrawing  it,  used  to  start  or  quicken  the 
pace  of  a  horse. 

Summing  up  the  whole  with  a  provoking  wink,  and  such 
an  interjectlonal  teAfcftas  men  quicken  a  dull  horse  with, 
JPetit  Andr^  drew  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  path. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xiv. 

2.  An  expression  of  surprise  or  of  contempt. 
tchick  (chik),  V.  i.     [<  tehioh,  ra.]    To  make  a 

sound  by  or  as  if  bypressing  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  suddenly  withdraw- 
ing it. 

"Thatthar'smoughtygoodstring,".  .  .  Sterlingcould 

not  refrain  from  observing,  as  the  stout  twine  tchicked  in 

several  pieces  under  a  garden  knife.  ^^^,r-,  „» 

Harpers  Mag.,  T.XXVI.  82. 

tchincou  (ehing'ko),  n.  [Javanese.]  A  black- 
crested  monkey  of  Java,  Semnopithecus  mela- 
lophus.  _ 

tcnouma  (ohb'ma),  n.  [A  French  spelling  of 
eh'u  ma,  <  ch'u,  a  kind  of  nettle,  -I-  ma,  hemp.] 
China  grass,  or  ramie,  Boehmeria  mmea. 

Tcbudi,  Tchudic.  Other  spellings  of  Chu^i, 
Chudic.  .      ,  .         J.J.         ,  ii, 

T-cloth  (te'kl6th),  n.  A  plam  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  for  the  India 
and  China  markets :  so  called  from  a  large  letter 
T  stamped  on  it. 

T-cross  (te'krds),  n.    A  tau-cross. 

Te    Inchem.,  the  symbol  tov  tellurium.     ■ 

teal  (te),  n.  [First  used  in  B.  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  in  two  forms :  (a)  tea,  thea,  toy, 
tey,  tee  (at  first  pronounced  ta,  riming  with  ob^ 
(Pope,  nii.),pay  (Gay,  1720),  in  accordance  with 
the  spelling,]1iterte,m5,etc.);  =P.*'»^=  SP-««. 
formerly  tea  =  It.  ti  =  D.  G.  thee  =  Sw.Dan.  te  = 
NGr.  t61  (NL.*7(ea),prob.,  through  Malay  <e,  teh, 
<  Chinese  (Fuhkien  dial.)  te  (pron.  ta);  (6)  cha, 
tcha,  ehaa,  chia,  eia  =  Pg.  cha  =  Sp.  (esp.  Amer. 
Sv.)cha  =  It.  cid  -  NGr.  tcU  =  Buss.  cS.ai_  = 
Turk,  chay  =  Ar.  tshai,  shdi  =  Pers.  Hmd.  cha  = 
Jap.  cfta,  <  Chinese  eh'a,  ts'a,  tea.]  1.  Aproduot 
consisting  of  the  prepared  leaves  of  the  tea- 
plant  (see  def.  2),  of  various  kinds  and  quahties 
denendine  chiefly  on  the  method  of  treatment. 
Bl£k  tea  if  manufactured  by  a  process  of  withering  un- 
derthe  influence  of  light,  heat,  and  air,  roUing,  toment- 
ing,  inning,  and  firing  (heating  with  charcoal  m  ?  sieve) ; 

grl'en  tea  bya  more  ripid  Pr<"=T-'^*'"'?*m'X  ttSe? 
Ind  fermenting,  and  with  more  firing.  Among  the  chief 
black  teas  are%ohea,  cmgou,  smchcng,caper.^,  oolcng, 
and  pekoe;  among  the  green,  twarikay,  hysm  *«.  W™"^ 
hyion,  hysm.  impmal,  and  gunpowder  The  g"nP°wto 
is  the  finest  kreen,  the  pekoe  the  finest  Ma^k,  both  being 

made  from  the  first  Pi=W°g8-J^«\JP^*°l'thirf  .rrMD 
so  voune  as  to  be  stBl  covered  with  down.  A  third  group 
rf  tTs  if  known  as  the  scenied,  generally  of  poorer  quaUty, 
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flavored  with  the  flowers  of  the  fragrant  olive  (see  Ojman. 
thw>\  of  the  ohulan,  and  sometimes  of  the  Cape  ja^™}ne 
s«  Garde«to)  and  of  other  p  ants.  This  clafflcation 
kpplies  more  especially  to  Chinese  teas.  Tra  became 
k??wn  in  EuropeVring  the  seventeenth  Oftury.  Among 
western  nations  the  greatest  consumers  of  tea  are  Great 

Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  

2  The  tea-plant,  Camellia  theifera,  often  named 
Thea  Sinensis  (or  Chinensis).  The  tea-plant  is  a 
shrub  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  with  leaves  from  4  to  8  inches 
long  and  from  li  to 
2}  Inches  broad,  and 
tapering  toward 
both  ends;  the  flow- 
ers are  white,  and 
about  li  inches 
broad.  The  culti- 
vated plant  is  of  a 
more  contracted 
habit,  with  small  er, 
more  obtuse,  and 
leathery  leaves. 
The  plant  is  known 
to  grow  wild  in  up- 
per Assam,  theform 
there  found  having 
sometimes  been  dis- 
tinguished as  Thea 
Aieamica,  forming, 
with  its  varieties, 
Assam  tea.  The 
Assam  plant  is 
much  superior  to 
the    Chinese,    and 

the  teas  most  plant-  ^     .     ,.        .,.„ 

ed  are  hybrids  of  the  two.  The  Chinese  tea  has  two  varie- 
ties, formerly  distinguished  as  Thm  Bohea  and  T.  mndw, 
black  and  green  tea ;  but  either  kind  of  tea  can  be  made 
froni  either  plant  China  is  the  great  seat  of  tea-culture ; 
but  tea  is  also  extensively  grown  In  Japan,  havmg  been 


Branch  with  Flowers  of  Tea  {CamelUa 

theifera,  var.  Bohea"). 

a.  leaf,  showing  the  nervation. 


Branch  with  Flowers  of  Tea  i,Camellia  theifera,  var.  viridi^. 


«,  leaf,  showing  the  nervation ;  *.  capsule,  showing  the  loculicidal 
dehiscence ;  c,  a  seed. 

introduced  in  the  reign  of  Saga  Tenno  (A.  D.  810-23),  also  in 
India  and  Java.  Promising  experiments  have  been  made 
in  Madagascar,  Natal,  Jamaica,  etc.  In  the  United  States 
it  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the  South  and  in  California ; 
but  the  cost  of  labor  has  thus  far  prevented  its  economic 
success.  . , ,     . 

3.  An  infusion  of  the  prepared  leaves  of  the  tea- 
plant,  used  as  a  beverage,  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  commonly  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
milk  or  sugar,  or  both,  in  continental  Europe 
often  with  a  little  spirit,  in  Eussia  with  lemon, 
and  in  China  and  neighboring  countries  with- 
out any  admixture,  its  action  is  stimulating  and  in- 
vigorating, and,  owing  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  more  or 
less  astringent.  Its  main  quality  depends  upon  the  al- 
kaloid thein ;  the  leaf  contains  also  volatile  oils,  which 
give  it  its  fragrance,  and  some  other  substances.  Ex- 
cessive use,  especially  of  green  tea,  affects  the  nervous 
system  unfavorably.  While  tea  contains  but  trifling  nu- 
triment, it  is  held  to  retard  the  waste  of  the  tissues  and 
diminish  the  need  of  food. 

That  excellent  and  by  all  physicians  approved  China 
drink  called  by  the  Chineans  Toha,  and  by  other  nations 
tay,  alias  tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultana  Head  Coffee  House, 
London.  Merearius  PoUtiem,  Sept.  30, 1668. 

I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tee,  a  China  drink,  of  which  I  had 
never  drank  before.  Pepys,  Diary,  Sept  28, 1660. 

Tea  I  thou  soft,  thou  sober,  sage,  and  venerable  liquid ; 
.  .  .  thoufemale-tougue-running,smile-smoothing,heart- 
opening,  wink-tipping  cordial,  to  whose  glorious  insipid- 
ity I  owe  the  happiest  moment  of  my  lite,  let  me  fall  pros- 
trate. Oibber,  lady's  Last  Stake,  i.  1. 

4.  A  similar  infusion  of  the  leaves,  roots,  etc., 
of  various  other  plants,  used  either  medicinally 
or  as  a  beverage :  generally  with  a  qualifying 
word.  See  phrases  below. —  5.  The  evening 
meal,  at  which  tea  is  usually  served;  also, 
an  afternoon  entertainment  at  which  tea  is 
served:  as,  a  five  o'clock  tea.  See  high  tea, 
under  high. 

After  an  early  tea,  the  little  country-girl  strayed  into 
the  garden.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 

This  is  rather  a  large  affair  to  be  taflted  over  between 

you  and  me  after  five-o'clock  tea,  Alicia,  over  a  dying  fire. 

Mrs.  Oliphmit,  Poor  Gentleman,  viii. 


tea 

A  tea  in  the  north  country  depends  for  distinction,  not 
on  its  solids  or  its  savouries,  but  on  its  sweet s 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  u. 

6  Urine.  Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  297 — Abyssinian  tea, 
the  leaves  of  Caiha  edtdis,  which  are  stimulan^  antisopo- 
riflo,  and  antinarootic,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  to  produce 
wakefulness.— Algerian  tea,  the  fiowers  of  Paronychia 
argentea  and  P.  capitata  (P.  mvea),  used  to  make  a  me- 
dicinal tea  in  Algiers,  thence  imported  into  France  and 
considerably  used  under  the  name  tM  araM.—Avpa.- 
lacliian  tea.  See  Appalachian  and  j/dMBon.— Arabian 
tea,  the  Abyssinian  or  sometimes  the  Algerian  tea.- 
ABsam  tea.  See  def.  2.-AUBtraUan  tea.  See  tea. 
to?e.-Ayapana  tea,  a  tea  made  from  ayapana,  or  the 
plant  itSU.  SeeotfOi)oma.-Bart)axytea..  SeeLyaum. 
— Bencoolen  tea,  Leptospermum  (Glaphyna)mUdum,  its 
leaves  used  in  Infusion  by  the  Malays.- Black  tea.  See 
def.  i.-Blue  Mountain  tea.  See  SoMmo.- Bohea  tea. 
See  def.  1.- Botany  Bay  tea,  Smaaa  glyayphyUa.  See 
Smaoic-Bourbon  tea.  Same  as  foam  tea.-  Brazil  or 
Brazilian  tea.  Same  as  gervao;  also,  same  as  nuiiei.-- 
Breast  tea,  an  infusion  composed  of  althea  8  parts,  oolts- 
fooWeaves  4  parts,  Russian  glycyrrhwa  3  parta,  anise  2 
parts,  muUen  2  parts,  and  orris  1  part— Bllck  tea.  See 
&n<!*-(ea.-BrousBa  tea,  Vacdmurn,  Arctostaphyloe,naed 
at  Broussa.- Bush  tea,  the  dried  leaves  and  tops  of  the 
leguminous  shrub  Cyclopia  genistoules,  whwh  are  of  a  tes^ 
like  fragrance,  and  used  in  infusion  at  tiie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  promote  expectoration.— Cambric  tea,  a  mix- 
ture of  hot  milk  and  water,  given  to  children.— Camphor 
tea.  a  solution  made  by  pourmg  boiling  water  on  a  lump 
of  camphor.- Canada  tea,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
Gaulthma  proewmbens.—  Canary  tea,  Sida  rhombi/olia. 
See  Sida.—  Carolina  tea.  Same  as  yaumn.— Ceylon. 
tea.  See  Maodendrm.—  Clumsy  tea.  See  dunrn.- 
Coffee  or  coffee-leaf  tea.  the  leaves  of  the  coftee-plant 
long  used  in  decoction  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  They 
contain  a  good  amount  of  caffeln,  but  accompanied  by  an 
unpleasant  senna^Ukeodor.— Cold  tea,Bpirituou8hquor9. 
[Sl£ng.]-Oongoutea.  Seedef.  1.  and  C<moo«  -BigUah 
breaifast  tea,  a  name  given  in  the  United  States  to  the 
brand  of  tea  known  as  scmcAonff.- Faam  or  fanam  tea. 
See/«Aam.-Green  tea.  See  aef.  i.-Gunpowder  tea. 
See  gunpowder,  and  def.  1,  above.— HottentOt'B  tea.  See 
Hetichrymnu-nysoa  aWll  tea.  See  def  l.-HyBOn 
tea.  See  def.  1.-  Imperial  tea..  See  def.  i.-JerBey 
tea.  Sameas^«wJereej/tea.  See  below.— Jesuits  tea. 
(a)SeePs(yralea.  (!i)SameasnMite4.— Kaflrtea.  Seeae- 
teArwTOm.— Labrador  tea.  See  Ledum.— lBm(m-sra.sB 
tea.  See  lemon-grass.— WaiKr  tea.  Same  as  BeneooUn 
Ua.  See  above.— Marsh-tea.  See  iedum.— Mexican 
tea.  (.a)  See  Mexican,  (b)  See  Psoraiea.- Mountain- 
tea.  Same  as  tea-berry. — New  Jersey  tea,  a  low  shrub, 
Ceanothus  Americamis,  of  eastern  North  Amenca.  Its 
leaves  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  during  the 
American  revolution,  and  the  manufacture  has  been 
revived  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Ceanothus  and  redrmt. 
—New  Zealand  tea,  Leptospermum  scopanum.  See 
tea-tree.— Oolooe  tea.  See  def.  1.— OBWegO  tea,  the 
bee-balm,  Monarda  didyma,  the  leaves  of  which  emit  a 
pleasant  mint-like  odor,  and  are  said  to  possess  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  deobstruent  virtues.— Pagle  tea,  an  m- 
fuslon  of  the  dried  flowers  of  the  cowslip,  having  a  nar- 
cotic property,  drunk  in  some  counties  of  England.— 
Faxaguay  tea.  Same  as 
mate*.-  Pearl-tea.  Same 
aa  gunpowder  tea.  See  def.  1. 
—  Pectoral  tea.  Same  as 
lireost  tea.— Pekoe  tea.  See 
def.  1.— PbaBkomylia  tea. 
See  apple-bearing  sage,  un- 
der sage'^. — Popayan  tea, 
Miconia  (MelaaUyma)  thee- 
zans.- Pu-erh  tea,  a  tea 
forming  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  China  near  the 
frontier  of  Burma,  said  to 
be  used  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  from 
a  plant  not  very  different 
from  the  wild  Assam  tea- 
plant. — Sage  tea,  an  infu- 
sion of  the  common  sage, 
used  as  a  mild  tonic,  astrin- 
gent and  aromatic;  before 
the  introduction  of  Chinese 

tea  considerably  used  as  a  beverage  in  England. — St.  Bar- 
tholomew's tea.  Same  as  maUK—  St.  Germain  tea,  a 
medicinal  mixture  composed  of  alcoholic  extract  of  senna 
16,  sambncus  flowers  10,  anise  6,  fennel  5,  potassium  bitar- 
trate  3  parts. — St.  Helena  tea,  a  shrubby  plant,  Franks- 
niaportvlacKfolia,  of  St  Helena.—  Saloop  tea.  Same  as 
sassafras  tea. —  SassafraB  tea.  See  sassafras. — Scented 
tea,  tea  which  has  been  scented  by  intermixture  with  odor- 
iferous fiowers,  and  again  separated  by  sifting.—  Sealed 
tea,  a  kind  of  coarse  tea  exported  from  China.  It  is  pressed 
compactly  into  sealed  packages  weighing  about  three 
pounds  each. —  Souchong  tea.  See  def.  1  and  Fnglish 
hreaJtfast  tea,  above. — South  Sea  tea,  a  misnomer  of  the 
yaupon. — Surinam  tea,  a  plant  of  the  genus  LarUana, 
species  of  which  are  used  as  tea. — Sweet  tea.  See 
SmMax,  1.— Swisa  tea,  an  infusion  of  several  herbs  of 
the  genus  AchOlea,  especially  A.  nwschata,  A.  atrata, 
A.  nana,  and  A.  nobilis,  common  in  the  Swiss  Alps. — 
Tea  family,  the  order  Temstroemiacese,  to  which  the 
tea-plant  belongs.—  Teamster's  tea,  a  name  of  Ephedra 
antMiypWMica.  Also  whmehmae  tea. — Tea  Of  heaven, 
an  article  prepared  in  Japan  from  the  leaves  of  Hy- 
drangea serrata  (H.  Thunbergii).  — Theezan  tea,  Sageretia 
theezans.  See  Sageretia. — ^To  face  tea.  See/ocel.— Twan- 
kay  tea.  See  def.  l.— West  Indiaji  tea,  a  shrubby  herb, 
Capraria  Wftora  of  the  Scrophularinem,  found  in  tropical 
America  and  Africa,  also  called  goaiweed  and  sweetweed. 
Its  leaves  are  considerably  used  as  tea  in  the  West  Indies. 
—Wild  tea,  the  lead-plant,  Ammpha  canescens. — Willow 
tea,  the  prepared  leaves  of  a  species  of  willow  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shanghai,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea 
by  the  poorer  classes. — WOOd  tea,  a  decoction  made  from 
guaiacum-wood,  sassafras,  ononis-root,  and  licorice-root 
teal  (te),  V.  [<  tea\  «.]  I.  intrans.  To  take 
tea.     [CoUoq.] 


Paraguay  Tea  (//ejf  Pam^uay- 
e»sis). 


tea 

I  can  hit  on  no  novelty — none,  on  my  life, 
ITnleBB  peradventure  you'd  tea  with  your  wife, 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  III,  256. 

father  don't  tea  with  us,  but  you  won't  mind  that,  I  dare 

say.  Dieketu,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Ix. 

II.  trans.  To  give  tea  to;  serve  with  tea: 
as,  to  dine  and  tea  a  party  of  friends.  [Colloq.] 
tea^  a.    See  toeS. 

tear-aerrj  (te'ber*i),  n.    The  American  winter- 
green,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  sometimes  used 
to  flavor  tea  and  as  a  substitute  for  tea.    Mao 
mountain-tea  and  Canada  tea. 
tea-board  (te'bord),  n.    A  large  tray  used  for 
holding  and  carrying  the  tea-service. 
Shall  we  be  christened  tea-boards,  varnished  waiters? 
Woleot  (P,  Pindar),  Worlss,  p,  146.    (Daviet.) 

tea-bread  (te'bred),  n.  A  kind  of  light  spongy 
bread  or  bun,  sometimes  slightly  sweetened, 
to  be  eaten  with  tea. 

She  had  been  busy  all  the  mornine  making  tea-hread 
and  sponge-cakes.  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Cranford,  1. 

tea-bug  (te'bug),  n.  An  insect  destructive  to 
tea-plants,  it  selects  the  tender  and  more  juicy  leaves, 
which  are  those  most  prized  by  the  tea-grower,  punctur- 
ing them  with  its  long  and  slender  proboscis  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  aphis. 

tea-caddy  (te'kad"i),  n.    See  caddyi,  2. 

The  great,  mysterious  tearurn,  the  chased  silver  tea- 
caddy,  the  precise  and  well-considered  movements  of  Miss 
Deborah  as  she  rinsed  the  old  embossed  silver  teapots  in 
the  boiling  water.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  294. 

tea-cake  (te'kak),  n.  A  kind  of  light  cake  to  be 
«aten  with  tea  or  at  the  meal  called  tea. 

Ann  had  made  tea-cake,  and  there  was  no  need  for  Milly 
to  go  for  rolls  that  afternoon.   The  Century,  XXXVII.  106. 

tea-canister  (te'kan"is-t6r),  n.  A  jar  or  box, 
usually  of  simple  form  and  having  a  double 
cover,  the  inner  cover  being  made  to  fit  air- 
tight. Such  canisters  are  made  of  metal  as  well  as 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  are  brought  from  China 
and  Japan  in  great  numbers, 

tea-case  (te'kas),  n.  A  coffer  or  6tui  contain- 
ing articles  for  the  tea-table  forming  toge- 
ther a  set,  such  as  sardine-tongs,  jelly-spoons, 
pickle-forks,  and  sometimes  a  number  of  tea- 
spoons and  other  more  usual  utensils. 

teach^  (tech),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  taught,  ppr. 
teaching.  [<  ME,  techen,  tsechen  (pret.  taught, 
taughte,  taugte,  taghte,  toghte,  tagte,  tishte,  tahte, 
pp.  taugt,  taht^Tpret.  and  pp.  also  teched),  <  AS. 
tsBcan  (pret.  taehte,  pp.  tseht),  show,  point  out, 
teach ;  akin  to  AS.  tacen,  E.  tolcen,  a  mark,  sign, 
etc.,  and  to  L.  dicere,  say,  Gr.  deiicvvvai,  show, 
point  out,  Skt.  y  dig,  show,  point  out.  Prom 
the  same  root  is  the  AS.  tedn,  Udn  (for  "tihon) 
=  OS.  af-tihan  (=  AS.  oftedn),  deny,  refuse,  = 
OHG.  gihan,  MHG-.  eihen,  Gt.  geihen,  accuse  of, 
charge  with,= Goth,  ga-teihan,  show,  announce ; 
cf ,  G.  verzeihen,  MHG.  ver-eihen,  OHG.far-zihan, 
refuse,  deny,  pardon,  and  G.  seigen,  MHG,  zei- 
gen,  OHG.  eeigon,  show,  point  out,  prove,  etc. : 
s.ee  token,  diction,  indicate,  didactic.^  I.  trans, 
it.  To  point  out;  direct;  show. 

Now  retume  I  azen,  for  to  teche  zou  the  way  from  Co- 
atantynoble  to  Jerusalem,         JUandevUle,  Travels,  p.  21. 
1  shal  myself  to  herbes  tecJien  yow. 

Chamer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1, 129. 

He  merveled  who  that  hym  sholde  haue  tolde,  and 
prayde  hym  that  he  wolde  teche  hym  to  that  man  that 
cowde  counselle  the  kynge  of  his  desires. 

Merlin  (E.  1^.1.  a.),  i.  72. 

2.  To  show  how  (to  do  something) ;  hence,  to 
train:  as,  to  teach  a  dog  to  beg;  to  teach  a  boy 
to  swim. 

In  that  Contree,  ther  ben  Eestes,  tatighte  of  men  to  gon 
in  to  Watres,  in  to  Eyveres,  and  in  to  depe  Stankes,  for  to 
take  Fysche.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p,  209, 

They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies.   Jer.  is.  5. 

She  doth  teaeh  the  torches  to  burn  bright  1 

Shak.,  K,  and  J.,  i.  5,  46, 

Teaeh  me  to  flirt  a  fan 
As  the  Spanish  ladies  can. 

Browning,  Lover's  QuarreL 

8,  To  tell;  inform;  instruct;  explain;  show. 

The  Mirror  of  human  wisdom  plainly  teaching  that  God 
moveth  angels,  even  as  that  thing  doth  stir  man's  heart 
wUcb  is  thereunto  presented  amiable. 

Hooker,  Eccles,  Polity,  i.  4, 
A  Curse  upon  the  Man  who  taught 
Women  that  Love  was  to  be  bought. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Given  Love. 

The  best  part  of  our  knowledge  is  that  which  teaches  us 
where  knowledge  leaves  off  and  ignorance  begins. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  211, 

4.  To  impart  knowledge  or  practical  skill  to; 

give  instruction  to;  guide  in  learning;  educate; 

mstract. 

The  goode  folk  that  Foule  to  preched 
Frofred  him  ofte,  whan  he  hem  teclied, 
Somme  of  her  good  in  charite. 

Bom.  qfthe  Rose,  1,  668a 
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Who  will  be  taught,  if  hee  bee  not  mooned  with  desire 
to  be  taught/  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol,  for  Poetrle. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  schooL 

aadsmith,  Des,  VIL,  L 196. 

5.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of;  give  instruction 
in;  give  lessons  in;  instruct  or  train  in  under- 
standing, using,  managing,  handling,  etc. :  as, 
to  teach  mathematics  or  Greek. 

Ich  am  a  maister  to  teche  the  lawe ; 
Ich  am  an  emperour,  a  god  felawe. 

PoliUcal  Poems,  etc,  (ed.  Fmnivall),  p,  225, 

We  do  not  contemne  Bewles,  but  we  gladlie  teach 
Hewles.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p,  27, 

The  years  teaeh  much  which  the  days  never  know, 

Emerson,  Experience, 
Nowise  might  that  minute  teaeh  him  fear 
Who  life-long  had  not  learned  to  speak  the  name. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III,  821, 
=Syn,  4,  To  enlighten,  school,  tutor,  indoctrinate,  ini- 
tiate.—5,  To  impart,  inculcate,  instU,  preach.  See  instruc- 
tion. 

II.  intrans.  To  give  instruction;  give  lessons 
as  a  preceptor  or  tutor;  impart  knowledge  or 
skill;  instruct. 

The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests 
thereof  teach  for  hire.  Micah  iii,  11, 

Men  altogether  conversant  in  study  do  know  how  to 
teach  but  not  how  to  govern. 

Hooker,  Eccles,  Polity,  v.  81, 

I  have  heard  Mich,  Malet  (Judge  Malet's  son)  say  that 

he  had  heard  that  Mr,  J.  Selden's  father  taught  on  the 

lute.  Aubrey,  Lives,  John  Selden. 

Nothing  teaches  like  experience. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  U. 
Teaching  elder.   See  elder^,  6  (&). 
teach^  (tech),  n.    Same  as  tache^. 
teachability  (te-eha-bil'i-ti),  n.    [<  teachable  + 
-ity  (see  -6iw^).]    The  quality  of  being  teacha- 
ble: teachableness. 

teachable  (te'cha-bl),  a.  [<  teach^-  +  -aUe.'] 
Capable  of  being  taught ;  apt  to  learn ;  ready 
to  receive  instruction;  docile. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed,  and  teach- 
able,  to  learn  our  religion  from  the  word  of  Ood,      Watts. 

Among  slightly  teachable  mammals,  however,  there  is 
one  group  more  teaehaMe  than  the  rest, 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p,  314, 

teachableness  (te'oha-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  teachable ;  a  willingness  or  readiness 
to  be  instructed;  aptness  to  learn;  docility. 

It  was  a  great  army ;  It  was  the  result  of  all  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Government,  all  the  devotion  of  the 
people,  all  the  intelligence  and  teaohtiblemss  ot  the  soldiers 
themselves.  The  Century,  XXXIX.  142, 

teache  (tech),  n.    Same  as  tache^. 

teacher  (te'chSr),  n.  [<  ME.  techere;  <  teach^ 
+  -erl.]  1 .  One  who  teaches  or  instructs ;  one 
whose  business  or  occupation  is  to  instruct 
others;  a  preceptor;  an  instructor;  a  tutor; 
in  a  restricted  sense,  one  who  gives  instruction 
in  religion;  specifically,  in  early  New  England 
Congregationalism,  a  clergyman  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  a 
church,  in  some  churches  the  offices  of  pastor 
and  teacher  being  at  first  distinct. 

All  knowledge  is  either  delivered  by  teachers  or  at- 
tained by  men's  proper  endeavours. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
The  teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themselves. 


Some  as  pastors  and  teaclters  (Eph.  iv.  11).  From  these 
latter  not  being  distinguished  from  the  pastor,  it  would 
seem  that  the  two  offices  were  held  by  the  same  person. 

Dean  Alford,  Greek  Testament. 
Teachers'  Institute.   See  institute. 

teachership  (te'cher-ship),  n.  [<  teacher  -i- 
-ship,']  The  office  of  teacher;  the  post  of 
teacher;  an  appointment  as  a  teacher.  The 
American,  V.  261. 

tea-chest  (te'chest),  m.  A  wooden  box,  made  of 
light  material  and  lined  with  thin  sheet-lead, 
in  which  tea  is  exported  from  China  and  other 
tea-growing  countries ;  especially,  such  a  box 
containing  a  definite  and  prescribed  amount  of 
tea,  otherwise  called  whole  chest  (a  hundred- 
weight to  140  pounds  or  more),  now  seldom 
shipped,  the  smaller  packages  being  spoken  of 
as  half-chests  (75  to  80  pounds,  but  the  weight 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  tea)  and  qu,ar- 
ter-chests  (from  25  to  30  pounds).  All  these 
boxes,  of  whatever  size,  are  almost  exactly 
cubical  in  shape. 

teaching  (te'ching),  n.  [<  ME,  techyng,  <  AS. 
t^cung,  teaching,  verbal  n.  of  tsscan,  teach: 
see  teach\  ».]  1.  The  act  or  business  of  in- 
structing. 

Shall  none  heraude  ne  harpoure  haue  a  fairere  gamement 

Than  Haukyn  the  aetyf  man  and  thou  do  by  my  techyng. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Jdv.  24. 

2.  That  which  is  taught;  instruction. 


teak 

It  is  certain  that  the  Kussians  submit  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church  with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  their  civilized  opponents.  Buckle,  Civilization,  1. 141. 
=Syn.  1.  Training,  Education,  etc.    See  instruction. 

teachless  (teoh'les),  a,  [<  teach'^  +  -less.}  TJn- 
teachable;  indocile.    Shelley.    [Bare.] 
tea-clam  (te'klam),  n.    See  the  quotation. 

These  [hard-shelled  clams]  are  sometimes  so  small  as  to 
count  two  thousand  to  the  barrel,  and,  if  about  1^  inches 
in  diameter,  go  by  the  name  of  tea-clams. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V,  iL  598, 

tea-clipper  (te'klip"6r),  n.  A  fast-sailing  ship 
engaged  in  the  tea-trade, 

tea-cloth  (te'kl6th),  n.  A  cloth  for  a  tea-table 
or  a  tea-tray. 

tea-cup  (te'kup),  n.    1.  A  cup  in  which  tea  is 
served.    The  tea-cups  used  in  China  and  Japan  have  no 
handles,  but  some  have  covers,  and  are  sometimes  placed 
in  little  saucers  of  some  different  material, 
2.  A  teacupful:  as,  a  tea-cup  of  flour. 

teacupful  (te'kup-fiU),  n.  [<  teorcup  +  -ful.l 
As  much  as  a  tea-cup  will  hold;  as  a  definite 
quantity,  four  fiuidounees,  or  one  gill. 

teadt,  n.    See  tede. 

tea-dealer  (te'de"16r),  n.  One  who  deals  in  or 
buys  and  sells  tea ;  a  merchant  who  sells  tea. 

tea-drinker  (te'dring'kfer),  n.  One  who  drinks 
tea ;  especially,  one  who  uses  tea  as  a  beverage 
habitually  or  in  preference  to  any  other. 

tea-drunKard  (te'drung'kard),  n.  One  affected 
with  theism. 

tea-fight  (te'fit),  n.    A  tea-party.     [Slang.] 
Gossip  prevails  at  teorfights  in  a  back  country  village 
until  the  railroad  connects  it  with  the  great  world,  and 
women  learn  to  survey  larger  grounds  than  their  neigh- 
bors' back  yards.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLI.  242, 

tea-garden  (te'gar'dn),  «i.  1 .  A  garden  or  open- 
air  inclosure  formerly  attached  to  a  house  of 
entertainment,  where  tea  was  served.  These 
gardens  were  places  of  fashionable  resort  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  —  2.  A 
plantation  of  tea.  Spans' Mncyc.  Manuf.,  p.  1994. 

teagle  (te'gl),  n.  [Prob.  a  dial.  var.  of  tackle.'] 
A  hoist;  an  elevator;  a  lift,  such  as  is  used  for 
raising  or  lowering  goods  or  persons  from  flat 
to  flat  in  large  establishments,    [North.  Bng.] 

Wait  a  minute ;  it 's  the  teagle  hoisting  above  your  head 
I'm  afraid  of.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mary  Barton,  xxviL 

tea-gown  (te'goun),  n.  A  loose  easy  gown  of 
effective  style  and  material,  in  which  to  take 
afternoon  tea  at  home,  or  for  lounging. 

It  came  to  this,  that  she  had  a  tea  gown  made  out  of  a 
window-curtain  with  a  flamboyant  pattern. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVin.  666. 

Teague'(teg),  n.  [So  called  from  the  former 
prevalence  of  Teague  as  an  Irish  namej  cf.  W. 
taiog,  a  rustic,  peasant,  clown.]  An  Irishman: 
used  in  contempt. 

With  Shlnkin  ap  Morgan  with  blew  Cap  or  Teague 
We  into  no  Covenants  enter  nor  League, 

John  Bagford,  Collection  of  Ballads  (1671). 

Teagueland  (teg'land),  n.  [<  Teague  +  land.} 
Ireland :  used  in  ridicule  or  opprobrium. 

Dear  courtier,  excuse  me  from  Teagueland  and  slaugh- 
ter. Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  275.    (Dames.') 

tea-house  (te'hous),  n.  A  house  of  entertain- 
ment in  China  and  Japan,  where  tea  and  other 
light  refreshments  are  served. 

The  inns  and  tea-houses  are  the  grand  features  of  these 
towns.  Encye.  Brit.,  xni.  678. 

•teak  (tek),  n.  [Formerly  also  teek,  teke;  <  Ma- 
layalam  tekka,  Tamil  tekku,  the  teak-tree.  The 
Hind,  name  is  sdgwdn,  sdgun,  Marathi  sag  (Ar. 
Pers.  sdj),  Skt.  gaka.}  An  East  Indian  timber- 
tree,  TectoMO  fl!ra*wJis,oritswood.  The  tree  abounds 
In  the  mixed  forests  of  India,  Burma,  Slam,  and  the  Ma- 
layan islands ;  it  has  been  reduced  by  cutting  in  India 
and  Burma,  but  is  now  maintained  by  government  vrithin 
the  British  domain.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  120  to  150 
feet,  with  a 
girth  of  20  or  26 
feet,  and  bears 
drooping  leaves 
8  to  12  inches 
long.  Its  timber 
is  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown col- 
or, is  straight- 
grained  and 
easily  worked, 
when  once  sea^ 
soned  does  not 
warp  or  crack, 
is  hard  and 
strong,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  resin- 
ous oil,  is  ex- 
tremely dura- 
ble. For  ship- 
building it  is  Teak  ITectmagrandts). 
perhaps        the 

most  valuable  wood  known,  being  especially  preferred  for 
armored  vessels,  since  it  does  not,  like  oak,  corrode  the 
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Iron.  It  is  exported  in  large  qntintities  to  Great  Britain, 
and  somewhat  to  otlier  countries,  clilefly  for  tiiis  use  and 
tor  building  railway-carriages,  and  is  employed  in  India 
for  these  and  many  other  purposes.  The  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  wood  in  Burma,  and  used  medicinally  and  as 
a  substitute  for  linseed-oil  and  as  a  varnish.  A  tar  used 
medicinally  is  also  distilled  from  it,  and  the  leaves  afford 
a  red  dye.  The  name  is  applicable  to  the  other  species  of 
Tectona. — Afirlcanteak.  Same  as  .^ricanoaA;  (which  see, 
under  ooft).— Bastaxd  teak,  the  East  Indian  Pterocarpus 
Marsupium.  It  is  the  most  important  source  of  kino,  and 
affords  in  its  heart-wood  atimber  brown  with  dark  streaks, 
very  hard  and  durable,  and  taking  a  fine  polish,  used  in 
house-building  and  for  making  furniture,  agricultural 
implement^  etc.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  dhak, 
or  Bengal  kino-tree,  Buteafrondosa, —  Ben  teak,  the  wood 
of  Lagerstraerma  mierocarpa;  also,  a  low  grade  of  true  teak. 
— New  Zealand  teak,  a  tree,  Viiex  littoralis,  50  or  60  feet 
high,  yielding  a  hard  fissile  timber  indestructible  under 
water.— Teak  or  teakwood  of  New  South  Wales,  a 
small  laurineous  tree,  Eiidiandra  glauca,  with  a  hard, 
close-  and  fine-grained  wood.  This  tree  appears,  how- 
ever, to  belong  to  Queensland,  where  also  another  tree, 
JHs^aria  baloghimdes  of  the  EuphorbiaceXy  is  called  teak. 
— WMte  teak,  Flmdema  OxteyarM  of  Queensland,  a  tall 
Blender  much-branched  tree,  with  wood  said  to  be  used 
for  staves  and  for  cabinet-work.    Also  yeUowuiood. 

tea-kettle  (te'ket'l),  n,  A  portable  kettle  with 
spout  and  handle,  in  which  to  boU  water  for 
making  tea  and  for  other  uses. 

teak-tree  (tek'tre),  n.    See  teak, 

teak-wood  (tek'wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the  teak- 
tree  ;  teak.    The  Engineer,  LXVI.  516. 

teaU  (tel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  teale;  <  ME.  tele; 
cf.  D.  teling,  taling,  MB.  teelmgh,  talingh,  a  teal; 
origin  unknown.  Of.  OSo.  atteal,  atteile,  Soand. 
atlmg,  atteling-and  (Brunnieh,  "Ornithol.  Bore- 
ali8,''p.  18.  cited  inEnoyo.Brit.,XXni.l05),  the 
name  of  &  bird  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
teal.']  A  small  fresh-water  duck,  of  the  sub- 
family .^natinas  and  genus  Querquedula  (or  Net- 
tion).  There  are  numerous  species,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  best-known  are  2  in  Europe  and  3  in  the 
United  States.  The  common  teal  of  Europe  is  Q.  crecce^ 
very  similar  to  the  green-winged  American  teal,  Q,  caroli- 
nensis,  but  lacking  a  white  crescentic  mark  on  the  side  of 
tte  breast  in  front  of  the  wing  which  is  conspicuous  in 
the  other.  The  summer  teal  of  Europe  is  Q.  circia,  the 
garganey. — American  teal,  the  American  greenwing, 
Qu&rqued/tda  carolineiwis.  Latha/m,  1790.  Also  called 
local^  lea^  greerh-winged,  mud,  rea-headedt  and  winter 
tial.—  Blue-winged  teal,  the  American  bluewing,  Quer- 


Blue-winged  Teal  {Querquetiuia  dtseors),  male. 


mediila  discore.  Also  called  locally  wMte-faced  teal  or 
auck,  and  eummer  feo!.— Cinnamon  teal,  Quergvedvia 
eyanopterat  of  western  North  America  and  South  Ameri- 
ca:  so  called  from  the  color  of  the  under  parts  of  the  adult 
male.— Cricket-teal,  the  garganey,  Qiurmedvla  circia: 
so  called  from  its  cry.— Goose-teal,  a  gosfet- Salt-wa- 
ter or  taown  diving  teal,  the  ruddy  duck,  Brismatura 
nibida.  See  out  under  £rigmatera.  Giramd,lS8i;  Trum- 
bull, 1888.  [Chesapeake  Bay  and  Florida.  ]  —  Scotch  teal 
Same  as  Seoteh  duck  (which  see,  under  dw;k2\—  Summer 
teal  (o)  The  garganey.  Also  summer  duck.  [Bug.]  (6) 
The  blue-winged  teal. 
teal2  (tel),  n.  [<  *teal,  v.,  prob.  a  var.  of  Ulis 
or  toTl?.)  The  act  of  cajoling  or  wheedhng. 
[Scotch.] 

"Anld  Will's'  •cracks''  and  "«eo&"and  "lies"  were 

well  known  to  the  curious  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom. 

Athenmcm,  No.  3265,  p.  843. 

tealS  (t61),  «.  A  Welsh  dry  measure,  equal  to 
five  Winchester  bushels  (nearly).  A  long  teal 
in  Pembrokeshire  is  about  eight  bushels. 

Tealby  series.  A  di'^ision  of  the  Lower  (3reen- 
sand  in  Lincolnshire,  England:  so  named  by 
Judd.  It  consists  of  beds  of  limestone,  is  from  40  to  50 
feet  thick,  and  is  underlain  by  a  mass  of  sandstone  of  about 
the  same  thickness. 

teal-duck  (tel'duk),  n.  A  teal;  especially,  the 
common  European  teal.  Qwerquedida  creeca. 

tea-lead  (te'led),  n.    Thin  sheet-lead,  used  in 

.lining  tea-chests. 

tea-leaf  (te'lef),  n.  1 .  The  leaf  of  the  tea-plant. 
— 2.  pi.  Tea  that  has  been  soaked  or  infused. 
An  extensive  trade,  but  less  extensive,  I  am  Informed, 
than  It  was  a  few  years  ago,  is  carried  on  in  tea-leame,OT 
In  the  leaves  of  the  herb  after  their  having  been  subjected 
In  the  usual  way  to  decoction. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  149. 
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Teale's  operation.    See  operation. 

team  (tern),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  teem  ;  <  MJi. 
tern,  txm,  team,  <  AS.  tedm  =  0S.  torn  =  OFries. 
tam=  MLG.  torn,  LG.  toom,  progeny,  offspring, 
family,  a  family;  of  similar  form  with  D- <ooot, 
rein,  =  MLG.  torn,  rein,  LG.  toom  =  OHG. 
MB.Q.  goum,  G.  gaum,  bridle,  =  Icel.  taumr  = 
Sw.  torn  =  Dan.  tiimme,  rein;  prob.,  with  for- 
mative -m,  <  AS.  tedn,  etc.  (Tent.  V  tug,  tuh), 
draw:  see  tee\  tot»i,  tug.]  It-  Family;  off- 
spring; progeny.  Bobert  of  Gloueester,  p.  261. 
—  2t.  Kace;  lineage. 

This  child  is  come  of  gentille  «em«. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1.  2022. 

3.  A  litter  or  brood;  a  pair. 
A  team  of  ducklings  about  her. 
A  few  teams  of  ducks  bred  in  the  moors.  . 

&abeH  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selbome,  To  T.  Pennant,  xi. 

4.  A  number,  series,  or  line  of  animals  moving 
together ;  a  flock. 

like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 

Dryden,  Mneii,  vn.  965. 

5.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts 
harnessed  togelher  for  drawing,  as  to  a  coach, 
chariot,  wagon,  cart,  sleigh,  or  plow.  In  the 
United  States  the  term  is  frequently  used  for  the  vehicle 
and  the  horses  or  oxen  together.  In  statutes  exempting 
from  sale  on  execution,  a  team  includes  one  or  more  ani- 
mals and  the  vehicle  and  harness,  such  as  are  all  used 
together. 

The  Sun,  to  shun  this  Tragike  sight,  a-pace 
Turns  back  his  Teem. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  DuBartas's  Weeks,  li..  The  Handy-Crafts. 
For  them  .  .  .  ateowiof  four  bays  [will  have  become]  as 
fabulous  as  Bucephalus  or  Black  Bess. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  vu. 

If  he  [the  traveler]  desires  amusement,  he  may  hire  a 
team,  and  observe  life  froma  buggy  in  Central  Park. 

Cornhill  Mag.,  S.  8.,  No.  84,  p.  873. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for  the 
performance  of  a  definite  piece  of  work,  or  form- 
ing one  of  the  parties  or  sides  in  a  game,  match, 
or  the  like :  as,  a  teain  of  foot-ball  or  base-ball 
players.     [Colloq.] 

Hear  me,  my  little  teem  of  villains,  hear  me. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  iv. 

7.  In  Mng.  vmversiiies,  the  pupils  of  a  coach,  or 
private  tutor.     [Slang.] 

A  mathematical  tutor  can  drive  a  much  larger  team  than 
a  classical ;  the  latter  cannot  well  have  more  than  three 
men  construing  to  him  at  a  time. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  191. 

8.  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  right  or  franchise 
sometimes  granted  to  compel  holders  of  lost 
or  stolen  goods  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  they  were  received,  by  requir- 
ing such  a  holder  to  vouch  to  warranty.  See 
vouch. — Jersey  team.  Same  as  Jersey  mates  (which 
see,  under  motel). 

team  (tem),  v.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  teem;  <  team, 
n.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  join  together  in  a  team. 
By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bowre 
Of  Herebus  her  teemed  steedes  gan  call. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  814. 

The  horses  [in  a  horse-artillery  battery]  are  teamed  in 

pairs— lead,  centre,  and  wheel —the  drivers  mounted  on 

the  near  horses.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  668. 

2.  To  work,  convey,  haid,  or  the  like  with  a 
team.    Imp.  Diet. — 3.  In  contractors' work,  to 
give  out  (portions  of  the  work)  to  a  gang  or  team 
under  a  subcontractor.     [Colloq.] 
II.  intrans.  To  do  work  with  a  team. 

teaming  (te'ming),  n.  1.  The  act  of  hauling 
earth,  goods,  etc.,  with  a  team. —  2.  In  contract- 
ors' work,  a  certain  mode  of  doing  the  work 
which  is  given  out  to  a  "boss,"  who  hires  a 
gang  or  team  to  do  it,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
owner  of  the  stock.    E.  S.  Knight. 

team-shovel  (tem'shuv'-'l),  m.  An  earth-scraper, 
or  scoop  for  moving  earth,  dra-wn  by  horses  or 
oxen,  and  having  handles  by  which  it  is  guided. 
See  cut  under  scraper.    E.  S.  Knight. 

teamster  (tem'stfer),  n.  [<  team  +  -ster.]  One 
who  drives  a  team,  or  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaming. 

Western  teamsters  are  renowned  for  their  powers  of  con- 
tinuous execration.  A.  QeiHe,  Geol.  Sketches,  x. 

teamwise  (tem'mz),  a.     Being  like  a  team; 
harnessed  together. 
That  his  swift  charet  might  have  passage  wyde 
Which  foure  great  hlppodames  did  draw  in  temewise  tyde. 
Spmser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  4o! 

team-work  (tem'wferk),  n.  1.  Work  done  by 
a  team  of  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  as  distinguished 
from  manual  labor.  [U.  8.]  —  2.  Work  done 
by  the  players  collectively  in  a  base-ball  nine, 
a  foot-ball  eleven,  etc. :  as,  thg  team^^ork  of 
the  nine  is  excellent.     [Colloq.,  TJ.  S.] 

Tean,  a.    See  Teian. 
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tea-oil  (te'oil),  n.  An  oU  expressed  in  China 
from  the  seeds  of  Camellia  Sasanqua,  an  ally 
of  the  common  tea-plant,  it  resembles  olive-oil,  is 
used  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade.  The  residual  cake,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  glucoside,  is  used  as  a  hair-wash  and  a  soap, 
as  a  fish-poison,  and  for  destroying  earthworms.  A  nar- 
cotic essential  oil  also  is  distilled  from  tea^leaves. 

tea-party  (te'par"ti),  «.  An  entertainment  at 
which  tea  and  other  refreshments  are  served ; 
also,  the  persons  assembling  at  such  an  enter- 
tainment. 

But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly 
averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  bands 
of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquetings,  called  tea-parties. 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  169. 
Boston  tea-party,  a  humorous  name  given  to  a  revolu- 
tionary proceeding  at  Boston,  December  16th,  1773,  in  pro- 
test agauist  the  tax  upon  tea  imposed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment on  the  American  colonies.  About  fifty  men  in  the 
disguise  of  Indians  boarded  the  tea-ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  threw  the  tea  overboard. 

tea-plant  (te'plant),  n.  The  plant  that  yields 
tea.  See  tea\  2.— Barbarytea-plajit.  SeeXj/aum. 
—Canary  Island  tea-plant.  See  Sida.—IattBom'B 
tea-plant.    See  Lettsomm. 

tea-pot  (te'pot),  n.  A  vessel  in  which  tea  is 
made,  or  from  which  it  is  poured  into  tea-cups. 
— A  tempest  in  a  tea-pot.   See  tempest. 

teapoy  (te'poi),  n.  [More  prop,  tepoy,  teepoy 
(the  spelling  teapoy  simulating  or  suggesting  a 
connection  with  tea) ;  <  Hiad.  inpai,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pers.  ^pdi,  a  three-legged  table.]  Ori- 
ginally, a  small  three-legged  table  or  stand; 
hence,  by  extension,  a  small  table  for  the  tea- 
service,  having  three  or  four  legs. 

Kate  and  I  took  much  pleasure  in  choosing  our  teorpoye; 
hers  had  a  mandarin  parading  on  the  top,  and  mine  a  flight 
of  birds  and  a  pagoda.         S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  84. 

tear!  (tar),  v.;  pret.  tore  (formerly  tare),  pp. 

torn,  ppr.  tearing.     [<  ME.  teren,  teeren  (pret. 

tar,  pp.  toren),  <  AS.  teran  (pret.  tser,  pp.  toren), 

rend,  tear,  =  OS.  far-terian,  destroy,  =D.  teren 

=  MLG.  teren,  consume,  =  OSLGcfirseram,  loose, 

destroy,  tear,  MHG.  eern  (ver-eern),  G.  nehren, 

inisuse,  consume,  =  Icel.  tiera  =  Sw.  tdra  = 

Dan.  tiere,  consume,  =  Goth,  ga-tairan,  break, 

destroy,  =  Gr.  dipew,  flay  (see  derm,  etc.),  = 

OBulg.  dera,  tear.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  rend;  pull 

apart  or  in  pieces ;  make  a  rent  or  rents  in :  as, 

to  tear  one's  clothes ;  to  tear  up  a  letter. 

We  schulen  foonde  euery-choon, 

Alle  to-gidere,  bothe  hool  [whole]  &  some. 

To  teer  him  from  the  top  to  the  toon  [toes]. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  K  T.  S.X  p.  48. 

O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  peri- 

wig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters^  very  rags,  to 

spUt  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.   Shak.,  Hamle^  iii.  2. 11. 

They  spared  na  the  curtahis  to  tear  them. 

Duke  o/Athol's  Nourice  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  232). 

2.  To  produce  or  effect  by  rending  or  some 
similar  action:  as,  to  tear  a  hole  in  one's  dress. 

Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders ;  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world.  Sltak.,  Eich.  II.,  v.  6.  80. 

3.  To  lacerate ;  wound  in  the  surface,  as  by  the 
action  of  teeth  or  of  something  sharp  rudely 
dragged  over  it :  as,  to  tear  the  sHn  with  thorns : 
also  used  figuratively :  as,  a  heart  torn  with  an- 
guish; a  party  or  a  church  torn  by  factions. 

Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to  't!  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 16. 

4.  To  drag  or  remove  violently  or  rudely;  pull 
or  pluck  with  violence  or  effort;  force  rudely 
or  unceremoniously;  wrench;  take  by  force": 
-with,  front,  down,  out,  off,  etc. 

She  complayneth  .  .  .  that  sometimes  he  spcaketh  so 
many  and  so  greate  despiteful  wordes  that  they  Dreake  her 
hart,  &  tear  ye  teares  out  of  her  eyes. 

Ouemra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  810. 
Must  my  soul  be  thus  torn  away  from  the  things  it  loved, 
and  go  where  it  will  hate  to  live  and  can  never  die.? 

StUUngJleet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 
Idols  of  gold,  from  heathen  temples  torn. 
Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Koderick,  The  Vision,  st.  31. 
To  tear  a  oatt,  to  rant ;  rave ;  bluster. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to 
make  all  split.  SAaft.,  M.  N.  D.,i.  2.  32. 

To  tear  one's  self  away,  to  go  off  unwillingly.  [Colloq.] 
—To  tear  the  hair,  or  to  tear  one's  beard,  to  pull  the 
hair  or  beard  in  a  violent  or  distracted  manner,  as  a  sign 
of  grief  or  rage. 

Gods  I  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you  talk ! 

Addison,  Gato,  ii.  6. 
To  tear  up.  (a)  To  remove  from  a  fixed  state  by  vio- 
lence :  as,  to  tear  up  a  tree  by  the  roots,  (b)  To  pull  to 
pieces  or  shreds ;  rend  completely :  as,  to  tear  up  a  piece 
of  paper ;  to  tear  up  a  sheet  into  strips.  =Syn.  1.  Bip, 
^lu,  etc.    See  rentfl. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  part,  divide,  or  separate 
on  being  pulled  or  handled  with  more  or  less 
•violence:  as,  cloth  that  tears  readily.— 2.  To 
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move  noisily  and  with  vigorous  haste  or  eager- 
ness; move  and  act  with  turbulent  violence; 
hence,  to  rave ;  rant;  hluster;  rage;  rush  vio- 
lently or  noisily:  as,  to  tear  out  of  the  house. 
[Colloq.] 

And  now  two  smaller  CratchitB,  boy  and  girl,  oame  tear- 
ing in.  Dtekens,  Christmas  Caiol,  iii. 

Aunt  Lois,  she 's  ben  bilin'  up  no  end  o'  doughnuts, 
an'  tearin'  round  'nough  to  drive  the  house  out  o'  the 
winders,  to  git  everything  ready  for  ye. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Old  town,  p.  525. 

To  rip  and  tear.  See  ni)i.— To  tear  off  or  away,  to 
start  off  suddenly.    [CoUoq.] 

teari  (tar),  n.  [<  feari,  «.]  1.  A  rent;  a  fis- 
sure.—  2.  A  turbulent  motion,  as  of  water. — 
3.  A  spree.  [Slang.] —Tear  and  wear,  deteriora- 
tion by  long  or  frequent  use.  Compare  wear  and  tear, 
under  wear,  n. 

tear2  (ter),  n.  [<  ME.  teer,  ter,  tere,  tear,  <  AS. 
tedr,  txr,  oontr.  of  *tahiur,  *teahor,  tsehher  = 
OFries.  tdr=  OHG.  zahar,  zahhar,  MHG.  zaher 
("gacher)  (pi.  zahere),  zdr,  Gr.  mhre  =  Icel.  tar 
=  Sw.  tdr  =  Dan.  taar,  taare  =  Goth,  tagr  =  Gr. 
Sanfyv,  SaKovov  (also,  with  additional  suffix,  66.- 
Kpvfia  =  OL.  *claoruma,  daerima,  lacrima,  liter 
erroneously  lachrima,  lackryma  (>  It.  lagrima 
=  8p.  Idgrima  =  Pg.  lagrima  =  F.  larme),  = 
Olr.  dacr,  der,  a  tear ;  usually  referred,  as  being 
'bitter'  (causing  the  eyes  to  smart)?  to  ■/  daJc 
(Gr.  SaKvsiv),  Skt.  •/  dag,  bite  (so  Skt.  agru, 
tear,  to  y/  ag,  be  sharp:  see  acute,  edge).^  1. 
A  drop  or  small  quantity  of  the  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lacrymal  gland,  appearing  ih 
the  eye  or  falling  from  it;  in  the  plural,  the 
peculiar  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  serv- 
ing to  moisten  the  front  of  the  eyeball  and  in- 
ner surfaces  of  the  eyelids,  and  on  occasion  to 
wash  out  the  eye  or  free  it  from  specks  of  dirt, 
dust,  or  other  irritating  substances.  Tears,  like 
saliva,  are  continually  secreted  in  a  certain  quantity, 
which  ia  speedily  and  copiously  increased  when  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  gland  is  excited  either  by  mechanical  stimu- 
lation or  by  mental  emotion.  Any  passion,  tender  or  vlo- 
lenti  as  joy,  anger,  etc.,  and  especially  pain  or  grief,  may 
excite  the  flow  of  tears,  which  is  also  immediately  pro- 
voked by  pain,  especially  in  the  eye  itself.  The  tears  or- 
dinarily flow  unperceived  through  the  lacrimal  canal  or 
nasal  duct  into  the  nose ;  when  the  supply  is  too  copious 
they  overflow  the  lids  and  trickle  down  the  cheek.  Tears 
consist  of  slightly  saline  water,  having  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. 

Sohe  whassched  his  Feet  with  hire  Teres,  and  vvyped 
hem  with  hire  Heer.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  97. 

The  big  round  teare 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.       Shak.,  As  you  Xiike  it,  11, 1.  38. 

Hence — 2.  pi.  Figuratively,  grief ;  sorrow. 
They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.      Fs.  cxxvl.  6. 

3.  Something  like  a  tear-drop,  (a)  A  drop  of  fluid: 
as,  tears  of  blood.  (6)  A  solid  transparent  tear-shaped  drop 
or  small  quantity  of  something :  as,  tears  of  amber,  bal- 
sam, or  resin :  specifically  said  of  the  exudation  of  certain 
Juices  of  ^ees. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast. 
Her  fragrant  fiow'rs,  her  trees  with  precious  tears. 


Myrrh  consists  of  rather  irregular  lamps  or  tears  of  vary- 
ing size,  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  down. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  SeCences,  V.  97. 

4.  In  glass-manuf.,  a  defect,  of  occasional  oc- 
currence, consisting  of  a  bit  of  clay  from  the 
roof  or  glass-pot  partially  vitrified  in  the  glass. 
Such  tears  sometimes  cause  a  glass  object  to 
fly  to  pieces  without  apparent  cause — Crocodile 
tears.  See  crocotfiie.— Glass  tear,  {a)  Same  as  detonat- 
ing bulb  (which  see,  under  detonating).  (6)  In  the  making 
of  ornamental  glass,  a  pear-shaped  drop  of  colored  glass 
applied  for  ornament.—  In  tears,  weeping. 

See,  she  is  in  tears.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 
Job's  tears,  (a)  A  name  given  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona to  grains  of  olivin,  peridot,  or  chrysolite,  suggested  by 
their  pitted  tear-like  appearance.  (6)  See  Coia;.— Juno'B 
tears.  See./j«to'«-«ear«.— St.  Lawrence's  tear,  one  of  the 
meteors  called  the  Perseids,  especially  one  appearing  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Lawrence  (August  9th).— Tears  of  mastiC, 
the  hardened  drops  of  exuded  gum  from  Pistaeia  LenUs- 
CM«.— Tears  of  St.  Peter,  a  West  Indian  acanthaceous 
plant,  Aivlhacanthys  mierophyUus.—'Ieaxs  of  strong 
wine,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  phenomenon  Involv- 
ing capillai'y  action,  and  explained  by  the  high  surface- 
tension  of  water  as  compared  with  alcohol.  It  is  observed, 
for  instance,  that  when  a  wine-glass  partially  filled  with 
port  wine  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  alcohol  evaporates  more 
rapidly  than  the  water  present  with  it ;  hence  the  latter 
tends  to  increase  in  proportion,  and  because  of  its  higher 
surface-tension  creeps  up  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  drag- 
ging the  other  liquid  with  it,  till  drops  are  formed  which 
roll  down  the  sides  again. 
tear2  (ter),  v.  t.  [<  feorZ,  «.]  To  flU  or  be- 
sprinkle with  or  as  with  tears.     [Bare.] 

The  lorn  lily  teored  with  dew.  -^r-^-^-errT  i=^= 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  646. 

tear-bag  (ter'bag),  n.    The  tear-pit  or  larmier. 
tear-drop  (ter'drop),  n.    A  tear. 

A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
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tear-duct  (ter'dukt),  n.    The  lacrymal  or  nasal 
duct,  which  carries  off  tears  from  the  eye  to  the 
nose.    See  cut  under  lacrymal. 
teareri  (tar'fer),  n.     [<  tear^  +  -erl.]     1.  One 
who  or  that  which  tears  or  rends  anything. — 
2_.  A  person  or  thing  that  blusters  or  raves ;  a 
violent  person :  something  big,  raging,  violent, 
or  the  like.     [Slang.] 
tearer^  (ter'er),  n.    See  teerer. 
tear-falling  (ter'fa'ling),  a.    Shedding  tears; 
given  to  tender  emotion;  tender.     [Bare.] 
Tear-faUing  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. 

Shak.,  Rich  HI.,  iv.  2.  66. 
tearful  (ter'ful),  a.    i<tear^  +  -ful.-\    1.  Full  of 
tears;  shedding  tears ;  weeping;  mourning. 
With  tmrfvi  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 

SAa*.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4.8. 

3.  Giving  occasion  for  tears ;  mournful ;  mel- 
ancholy. 

Then  the  war  was  tearful  to  our  foe. 
But  now  to  me.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xlx.  315. 

tearfully  (ter'ful-i),  adv.    In  a  tearful  manner; 

with  tears. 
tearfulness  (ter'f  nl-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

tearful. 
tear-gland  (ter'gland),  n.    The  lacrymal  gland, 
tearing  (tar'ing),jp.  a,  [Ppr.  of  teaj-i, «.]  Great; 

rushing;  tremendous;  towering;  ranting:  as, 

a  ieam^  passion;  at  a  tearing  pace.  Also  used 

adverbially.     [Colloq.]- 

This  bull,  that  ran  tearing  mad  for  the  pinching  of  a 
mouse.  Sir  B,  L'Eslrange. 

Though  you  do  get  on  at  a  tearing  rate,  yet  you  get  on 
but  uneasily  to  yourself  at  the  same  time. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  19. 
Immense  dandies,  .  .  .  driving  in  tearing  cabs. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ix. 

tearing-machine  (tar'ing-ma-shen"), ».  A  rag- 
making  machine  for  cutting  up  or  tearing  to 
pieces  fabrics  to  make  stock  or  fiber  for  re- 
working; a  rag-mill  or  devil,  in  the  usual  form, 
it  consists  of  a  pair  of  feeding-rollers  which  bring  the 
material  within  the  action  of  a  cylinder  set  with  sharp 
teeth,  which  disintegrates  the  fabric  and  delivers  the  re- 
sulting fiber  into  a  receptacle. 
tearless  (ter'les),  a.  [<  tear^  +  -less."]  Shedding 
no  tears;  dry,  as  the  eyes;  hence,  unfeeling; 
unkind;  without  emotion. 

I  ask  not  each  kind  soul  to  keep 
Teairlees,  when  of  my  death  he  hears. 

U.  Arnold,  A  Wish. 

tear-mouth-f  (tSr'mouth),  n.  [<  tear^,  v.,  + 
mouth.'i   A  ranter ;  especially,  a  ranting  player. 

You  grow  rich,  do  you,  and  purchase,  you  two-penny 
tear-jnouthf  B.  Jonstm,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

tea-room  (te'rom),  n.  A  room  where  tea  is 
served. 

Stop  in  the  tea-room.    Take  your  sixpenn'orth.     They 
lay  on  hot  water,  aud  call  it  tea.    Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxv. 

tea-rose  (te'roz),  ni    See  rose'^. 

tear-pit  (ter'pit),  n.  The  so-called  lacrymal  or 
suborbital  sinus  of  some  animals,  as  deer;  the 
larmier. 

tear-pump  (ter'pump),  n.  The  source  of  tears 
as  shed  effusively  in  feigned  emotion.  [Humor- 
ous slang.] 

tear-sac  (ter'sak),  n.  The  tear-bag,  tear-pit, 
or  larmier. 

tear-shaped  (t«r'shapt),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  drop  of  water  about  to  fall  from  some- 
thing: drop-shaped;  guttiform;' piriform. 

tear-Stained  (ter'stand),  a.   Marked  with  tears ; 
showing  traces  of  tears  or  of  weeping. 
Ill  prepare 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

5Ao*.,  2Hen.VI.,  ii.  4.  16. 

tear-throatt(tar'thr6t),  a.  [<  tear^,  v.,  +  obj. 
throat.']    Basping;  irritating.     [Bare.] 

Cramp,  cataracts,  the  teare-throai  cough  and  tisick. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Nares.) 

tear-thumb  (tar'thum),  ».  [<  tear'^-,  v.,  +  obj. 
thumb.]  The  name  of  two  American  (and 
Asiatic)  species  of  Polygonum — P.  arifolium, 
the  halberd-leaved,  and  P.  sagittata,  the  arrow- 
leaved  tear-thumb :  so  called  from  the  hooked 
prickles  on  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  the  peti- 
oles, by  which  the  plants  are  partly  supported. 

tear-up  (tSr'up),  n.  [<  tear  up :  see  tear^,  v.] 
An  uprooting;  a  violent  removal. 

teary  (ter'i),  a.  [<  MB.  tery,  <  AS.  tedrig,  < 
tedr,  tear :  see  tear^  and  -i/l.]  1 .  Full  of  tears ; 
wet  with  tears ;  tearful. 

Whan  she  hym  saugh  she  gan  for  sorwe  anon 
Hire  tery  face  atwixe  hire  armes  hyde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  822. 

All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 
An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

LoweU,  The  Conrtin'. 
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2.  Falling  in  drops  like  tears. 

But  whan  the  stormes  and  the  teary  shoure 
Of  hir  weping  was  somewhat  ouergone. 
The  litel  corps  was  grauen  vnder  stone. 

I/ydgaie,  Story  of  Thebes,  iii, 

tea-SCgllt  (te'sent),  n.    A  European  fern,  Ne- 
phrodium  montanum. 

tea-scrub  (te'skmb), «.    A  New  Zealand  shrub, 
Leptospermum  scoparium.    See  tea-tree,  2. 

The  river  Street  found  its  way  to  the  sea  in  long  reaches,^ 
which  were  walled  in,  to  the  very  water's  edge,  by  what 
is  called  in  the  colony  teascrub — a  shrub  not  very  unlike- 
the  tamarisk.        ff.  Kingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  xxi. 

tease  (tez),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  teased,  ppr.  teas- 
ing.   [Formerly  also  tease,  teize,  also  dial,  tose; 

<  MB.  *tesen,  taisen,  taysen,  also  tosen,  toosen, 

<  AS.  t^an,  *tdsan,  pull,  pluck,  tease  (wool), 
=  MD.  teesen,  D.  teegen  =  LG.  tdsen,  tosen,  pull, 
drag,  =  MHG.  zeisen,  G.  dial.  (Bav.)  zaisen  = 
Dan.  tsese,  tsesae,  tease  (wool) ;  ef.  Icel.  txta, 
pluck,  tease  (wool)  (see  tate).  Cf.  touse,  tousle.] 

1 .  To  pull  apart  or  separate  the  adhering  fibers 
of,  as  a  bit  of  tissue  or  a  specimen  for  micro- 
scopical examination ;  pick  or  tear  into  its  sep- 
arate fibers ;  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax. 

Coarse  complexions 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wool. 

MiUon,  Comus,  1.  751. 
In  teased  preparations  small  collections  of  granular 
matter  were,  however,  sometimes  seen  at  the  external 
openings  of  these  bodies. 

E.  A.  Andrews,  Anat.  of  Sipunculus  Gouldii  Pourtales- 

[(Studies  from  the  Biol.  Laboratory,  IV.  394). 
Knot  the  filling,  tea^e  the  ends  of  the  nettles  out  a  bit. 
Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  56. 

2.  To  dress,  as  cloth,  by  means  of  teazels. —  3. 
To  vex,  annoy,  disturb,  or  irritate  by  petty  re- 
quests, by  silly  trifling,  or  by  jests  and  raillery ; 
plague  with  questions,  importunity,  insinua- 
tions, raillery,  or  the  like. 

You  remember  how  impertinently  he  follow'd  and  teized 
us,  and  wou'd  know  who  we  were. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  1.  1. 

If  you  are  so  often  teased  to  shut  the  door  that  you  can- 
not easily  forget  it,  then  give  the  door  such  a  clap  as  you 
go  out  as  will  shake  the  whole  room. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

Don't  tease  me,  master  broker ;  I  tell  you  I'll  not  part 
with  it^  and  there 's  an  end  of  it. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 
=Syn.  3.  Tease,  Vex,  Annoy,  Molest,  Badger,  Pester, 
Bother,  Worry,  Plague,  Torment.  All  these  words  either 
may  or  must  refer  to  repeated  acts ;  they  all  suggest  men- 
tal pain,  but  of  degrees  varying  with  the  word  or  with  the 
circumstances;  all  except  badger  and  molest  may  be  used 
reflexively,  but  with  different  degrees  of  appropriateness^ 
vex,  worry,  and  torment  being  the  most  common  in  such 
use ;  the  agent  may  be  a  person,  or,  except  with  badger 
it  may  be  a  creature,  events,  circumstances,  etc. ;  it  would- 
be  clearly  figurative  to  use  tea^e  when  the  agent  is  not  a 
person ;  all  except  tease  are  always  used  seriously.  Tease 
is  not  a  strong  word,  but  has  considerable  breadth  of  use : 
a  child  may  tease  his  mother  for  what  he  desires ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  good-humored  teasing  of  friends  about 
their  matrimonial  intentions ;  a  fly  may  tease  a  dog  by  con- 
tinually waking  him  up.  Vex  is  stronger,  literally  implying' 
anger  and  figuratively  applying  to  repeated  attacks,  etc., 
such  as  would  produce  an  excitement  as  strong  as  anger. 
In  Shakspere's  "still-vex'd  Bermoothes"  (Tempest,  1.  2. 
229),  the  use  of  vex  is  somewhat  poetic  or  archaic,  as  i»^ 
the  application  of  the  word  to  the  continued  agitation 
of  the  sea.  Annoy  has  a  middle  degree  of  strength  be- 
tween tease  and  vex;  a  feeling  of  ann^ance  is  somewhat 
short  of  vexatMm.  We  may  be  annoyed  by  the  persistence 
of  flies,  beggars,  duns,  suitors,  picket-firing,  etc.  Molest 
is  generally  a  stronger  word  in  its  expression  of  harm  done 
or  intended,  including  the  sense  of  distmbing  once  or 
often :  some  wild  animals  will  not  molest  those  who  do 
not  molest  them.  The  next  four  words  have  a  homely 
force  —  badger  being  founded  upon  the  baiting  of  a  badger 
by  dogs,  and  thus  implying  persistence,  energy,  and  some 
rudeness ;  pester  implying  similar  persistence  and  much 
small  vexation ;  bother  implying  weariness  and  perhaps 
confusion  of  the  mind ;  and  worry  implying  actual  fatigue 
and  even  exhaustion.  Plague  and  torment  are  very  strong 
by  the  figurative  extension  of  their  primary  meaning,  al- 
though they  are  often  used  by  hyperbole  for  that  which  is 
intolerable  only  by  constant  return :  as,  a  tormenting  fly. 
See  exasperate  and  harass. 
tease  (tez),  n.  [Formerly  also  teaze,  teize;  < 
tease,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  teasing,  or  the  state 
of  being  teased. — 2.  One  who  or  that  which 
teases;  a  plague.  [Colloq.]— To  be  upon  the 
tease,  to  be  uneasy  or  fidgety. 

Mrs.  Sago.  So  not  a  Word  to  me;  are  these  his  Vows? 
(In  an  uneasy  Air.) 
L.  jAusy.  There '«  one  upon  the  Teize  already.    (Aside.) 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  Basset-Table,  iii. 
teasel,  n.  and  v.    See  teazel. 
'teaseler,  n.    See  teazeler. 
teaser  (te'zer),  n. ,  [Formerly  also  teazer;  <  tease 
+  -eri.]     1 .  One  who  or  that  which  teases :  as, 
a  teaser  of  oakum. —  2.  The  stoker  or  fireman  in 
glassworks  who  attends  the  furnace. — Sf.  -A 
dog  used  in  hunting  deer. 

The  lofty  frolic  bucks. 
That  scudded  'fore  the  teasers  like  the  wind. 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
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4.  Anything  which  teases,  or  causes  trouble  or 
annoyance.     [CoUoq.] 

The  third  [lence]  is  a  temer—tm  ugly  black  bullflnch 
with  a  ditch  on  the  landing  side. 

Laiprencef  Guy  Livingstone,  ix. 

5.  An  inferior  stallion  or  ram  used  to  excite 
mares  or  ewes,  but  not  allowed  to  serve  them. 

—  6.  A  gull-teaser:  a  sailors'  and  fishermen's 
name  of  sundry  predatory  birds  of  the  family 
Laridse  and  subfamily  Stercorariinx,  as  a  skua. 
Also  called  boatswain,  marlinespike,  and  dung- 
liu liter.    See  outs  under  skua  and  Stercorarius. 

—  7.  A  name  applied  by  Brush  to  a  magnetiz- 
ing coil  on  the  field-magnets  of  his  dynamo, 
the  ends  of  which  were  connected  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  machine  so  as  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent circuit  with  the  coil  of  the  armature ; 
the  shunt  coil  in  a  compound  wound  dynamo. 
S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  98. 

tea-service  (te's6r"Yis),  n.  The  articles,  taJien 
collectively,  used  in  serving  tea. 

■tea-set  (te'set),  n.  A  collection  of  the  vessels 
used  in  serving  tea,  as  tea-pot,  sugar-bowl,  and 
cream-jug,  sometimes  including  cups  and  sau- 
cers, 

tease-tenon,  n.    Same  as  teaze-tenon. 

tea-shrub  (te'shrub),  n.  The  common  tea- 
plant. 

teasing  (te'zing),  j>.  a.  Vexing;  irritating;  an- 
noying. 

Don't  be  so  teoHnff:  you  plague  a  body  so !  cann't  you 
keep  your  filthy  hands  to  yourself? 

Swift,  Polite  Conyeisation,  ii. 

teasingly  (te'zing-li),  adv.  In  a  teasing  man- 
ner.   Scriiner's  Mag.,  IX.  203. 

teasing-needle  (te'zing-ne"dl),  n.  A  needle  for 
teasing,  or  tearing  into  minute  shreds,  a  speci- 
men for  microscopic  examination. 

teaslet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  teazel. 

teaspoon  (te'spijn),  n.  A  small  spoon  used 
with  the  tea-cup,  or  in  similar  ways :  it  is  larger 
than  the  coSee-spoon  and  smaller  than  the  des- 
sert-spoon. 

teaspoonful(te'spSn-ful),  n.  [<  teaspoon  +  -ful.'\ 
As  much  as  a  teaspoon  holds ;  as  a  definite  quan- 
tity, a  fluidrachm.  When  solids  are  measured  by 
the  teaspoonf  ul,  the  spoon  is  generally  heaped. 

teaster,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  tester. 

tea-stick  (te'stit),  n.  A  stick  or  cudgel  cut 
from  the  tea-tree,  a  common  scrub  in  Australia. 

You  should  have  a  iea-sHck,  and  take  them  by  the  tail, 
raising  their  hind  legs  off  the  ground,  so  that  they  can't 
bite  you,  and  lay  on  like  old  gooseberry. 

E.  Mingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  Ixii. 

teastief,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  testy. 

teat  (tet),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  teate;  <  ME. 
tete,  <  OF.  tete,  tette,  F.  tette  =  Pr.  Pg.  Sp.  teta 
=  It.  tetta,  teat;  from  the  Teut.  word  repre- 
sented by  the  native  E.  tit,  <  ME.  tit,  Utte,  < 
AS.  tit  (titt-),  etc. :  see  <i*i.]  1.  The  mam- 
mary nipple;  the  tip  of  the  mammary  gland, 
through  which  milk  passes  out,  or  is  drawn  out 
by  sucking  or  squeezing ;  the  pap  of  a  woman 
or  the  dug  of  a  beast,  in  woman  the  teat  is  a  delicate, 
elastic,  erectile  tissue  of  a  pink  or  brownish  tint,  In  which 
the  lactiferous  ducts  come  together  to  open  at  the  end. 
Throughout  the  Mammalia  the  mammary  glands  are  fur- 
nished with  teats,  except  in  the  nippleless  monotremes. 
Teats  are  generally  single,  one  for  each  gland,  but  may 
be  several,  as  the  four  of  a  cow's  compound  udder. 
2.  Hence,  the  mammary  gland;  the  breast; 
the  udder. — 3.  Something  resembling  a  teat, 
as  a  nozle — Teat  drill.    See  drills. 

tea-table  (te'ta''''bl),  n.    A  table  on  which  tea 
is  set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drunk.    Also  used  at- 
tributively: as,  tea-table  goasip. 
A  circle  of  young  ladies  at  their  afternoon  tea-table, 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  31. 

tea-taster  (te'tas^'ter),  n.  A  tea-expert;  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  and  test  teas  by 
tasting.    See  taster. 

teated  (te'ted),  a.  [<  teat  +  -ed^.J  1.  Having 
teats;  mammiferous. — 2.  Having  a  formation 
like  that  of  a  teat;  mammillary;  mammilli- 
form; mastoid. 

teathe  (teSH),  v.  and  n.  Set  tath.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tea-things  (te'thingz),  n.  pi.  The  articles  of 
the  tea-service  taken  collectively ;  more  espe- 
cially, the  tea-pot,  tea-cups,  etc.  Compare  tea- 
set,  tea-service.     [Colloq.J 

S'pose  the  tea-tMngs  all  on  'em  was  solid  silver,  wa'n't 
they?   Teh  didn't  ask  them,  did  yeh? 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  326. 

Teatin  (te'a-Mn),  n.    Same  as  Theatin. 

teatishf  (te'tish),  a.  [Also  teetish,  and,  with 
diJE.  term.,  teety,  tetty;  origin  uncertain;  per- 
haps orig.  applied  to  an  infant  fretful  for  the 
breast;  <  teat  +  -is/ji.]    Peevish. 
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Lightly,  hee  [Wrath]  is  an  olde  man  (for  those  yeares  are 
most  wayward  and  teatUh),  yet,  be  he  neuer  so  olde  or  so 
froward,  since  Auarice  likewise  is  a  fellow  vice  of  those 
fraile  yeares,  we  must  set  one  extreame  to  striue  with 
another.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  36. 

teat-like  (tet'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  teat ;  mam- 
miUiform;  mastoid:  as,  a  tea WJfce  formation  of 
bone. 

tea-tray  (te'tra),  n.  A  tray  for  serving  tea, 
transporting  tea-things,  etc. 

tea-tree  (te'tre),  n.  1.  The  common  tea-plant 
or  tea-shrub.  See  tea^,  2.-2.  A  name  of  vari- 
ous myrtaceous  and  other  plants,  chiefly  of  the 
genera  Leptospermum  and  Melaleuca,  foxmd  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  See 
phrases  below.  Very  abundant  and  conspicuous,  es- 
pecially in  New  Zealand,  is  L.  scoparium,  the  broom  tea- 
tree,  known  also  as  tea-acnib.  It  is  an  erect  rigid  shrub, 
or  in  the  mountains  prostrate,  from  1  to  12  feet  high,  form- 
ing dense  thickets,  with  leathery  sharp-pointed  foliage, 
covered  for  two  months  with  abundant  small  white  blos- 
soms. Its  wood,  though  small,  is  hard  and  useful  for  turn- 
ing, etc.  L.  lanigemm,  the  Tasmanian  tea-tree  (found  also 
in  AustraliaX  is  a  somewhat  larger,  very  abundant  shrub 
or  tree,  with  a  hard  even-grained  wood.  The  leaves  of  both 
are  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Captain  Cook  or  early 
colonists  as  tea,  which  may  account  for  the  name,  but  the 
native  Australian  name  of  the  former  is  ti,  Melaleuca  un. 
dnata.  the  common  tea-tree,  is  a  shrub,  or  sometimes  a 
tree  from  40  to  80  feet  high,  with  hard,  heavy,  durable 
wood,  widely  diifused  in  Australia. 

Even  the  grass  itself  is  not  indigenous,  all  these  hills 
[in  New  Zealand]  having  till  recently  been  densely  clothed 
with  a  thicket  of  tea-tree,  which  is  a  shrub  somewhat 
resembling  Juniper  or  a  gigantic  heather-bush,  its  foliage 
consisting  of  tiny  needles,  while  its  delicate  white  blos- 
soms resemble  myrtle.  It  is  called  by  the  Maoris  mana- 
kau,  but  the  setUe^  have  a  tradition  that  Captain  Cook 
and  his  men  once  made  tea  of  ite  twigs ;  hence,  they  say, 
the  name.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  this  plant  is 
called  ti  by  the  Australian  blacks,  so  it  is  probable  that 
the  name  was  brought  thither  by  some  colonist  from  the 
sister  isle. 

C.  F.  G.  Cumrrdng,  in  The  Century,  XXVII.  920. 

African  tea-tree.  See  Lyeium — Bottle-green  tea- 
tree,  an  evergreen  myitaceous  shrub,  Eunzea  corifolia, 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania. — Broad-leaved.  tea-tree,  a 
myrtaceous  shrub  or  tree,  Callistemon  salignus,  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.  Its  wood  is  very  close-grained, 
hard  and  heavy.— Ceylon  teSL-tiee,  Mxodendron  glau- 
eum — Duke  of  Argyll's  teartree.  See  Lyeium.— 
Frickly  tea- tree.  Same  as  rmambarr. — Red  scrub  tea- 
tree,  the  Australian  Jthodamnia  trinereia,  a  myrtaceous 
shrub  or  tree.  Also  called  three-veinsd  imyrtle, — Swamp 
tea- tree,  Melaleuca  aquwrrosa,  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
a  shrub,  or  sometimes  a  tree,  with  hard  heavy  wood,  the 
bark  in  thin  layers.  M.  arrmUoHs  is  also  so  called  in  Tas- 
mania— Tasmanian  tea-tree.  See  det.  2.— White  iea^ 
tree,  Leptospertmmi  ericoides,  of  New  Zealand,  a  shrub,  or 
a  tree  40  or  60  feet  high.  The  wood  is  hard  and  dense. 
tea-urn  (te'fim),  n.  A  vessel  used  on  the  tea- 
table  for  boiling  water  or  keeping  water  hot : 
it  differs  from  the  tea-kettle  chiefly  in  having 
a  faucet  or  cock  instead  of  a  spout,  so  that  it 
has  not  to  be  moved  or  tipped  for  drawing  hot 
water. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  there  was  an  old  silver  teonum, 
looking  heavy  enough  to  have  the  weight  of  whole  gener- 
ations in  it,  into  which  at  the  moment  of  sitting  down 
a  serious-visaged  waiting-maid  dropped  a  red-hot  weighi^ 
and  forthwith  the  noise  of  a  violent  boiling  arose, 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  294. 

tea-ware  (te'war),  n.  Plates,  cups,  etc.,  form- 
ing part  of  a  tea-service. 

teazet,  "•  and  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tease. 

teaze-hole  (tez'hol),  ».  The  opening  in  a  glass 
furnace  through  which  fuel  is  put  in. 

teazel,  teasel  (te'zl),  n.  [Formerly  also  teazle, 
teasle,  tassel;  <  ME.  tesel,  tasil,  tasel,  tosil,  <  AS. 
tsssel,  tsesl  (=  OHGr.  zeisala),  teazel,  <  tiesan, 
pluck,  tease  (wool) :  see  tease."}  1.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Dipsaous  and  family  Dipsacaeeie, 
chiefly  D.fullonum,  the  fullers'  teazel,  together 
with  Z>.  sylvestris,  the  wild  teazel,  of  which  the 
former  is  suspected  to  be  a  cultivated  variety. 
The  wild  plant  is  a  native  of  temperate  Europe  and  Asia 
naturalized  in  America,  the  other  also  escaping  from  cul- 
tivation. The  teazel  is  a  coarse  and  stout  hairy  or  prickly 
biennial.  The  useful  part  is  the  oblong-conical  fruiting 
head,  thickly  set  with  slender-pointed  bracts,  which  in  the 
cultivated  plant  are  recurved  at  the  tip,  and  thus  suited 
to  raise  a  nap  on  woolen  cloth.  See  cut  under  Dipsacus 
2.  The  head  or  bur  of  the  plant,  which  is  the 
part  used  in  teazelingeloth.— 3.  A  teazeling- 
maehine  or  any  appliance  substituted  for  the 
plant. 

teazel,  teasel  (te'zl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tea- 
zeled,  teazelled,  teaseled,  teaselled,  ppr.  teazelinq, 
teazelling,  teaseling,  teaselling.  [<  teazel  m  1 
To  dress  the  surface  of,  as  cloth,  by  means  of 
teazels,  or  by  some  machine  or  appliance  sub- 
stituted for  them.    Also  tease. 

teazel-card  (te'zl-kard),  n.  A  wire  card  used 
as  a  substitute  for  teazels  to  raise  the  nan  of 
cloth,  *^ 

teazeler,  teaseler  (tez'lfer),  n.  [Also  teazler, 
teazeller,  teaseller;  <  teazel  +  -ej-i.]  One  who 
uses  the  teazel  for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth. 
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teazel-frame  (te'zl-fram), ».  A  frame  of  wood 
or  iron  to  which  teazel-heads  are  secured,  used, 
either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  machine  to 
which  it  is  connected,  for  the  purpose  of  teazel- 
ing  cloth. 

teazeling-inachine(tez'ling-ina-shen*),  n.  In 
woolen-manuf.,  a  machine  for  raising  the  nap  on 
woolen  fabrics  by  means  of  teazels.  The  teazels 
ai'e  fixed  in  frames,  which  are  carried  by  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, against  which  the  cloth  is  pressed  while  being  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction.    See  gigging-machiTw. 

teazelwort  (te'zl-wfert),  n.  A  plant  of  the  order 


teazer,  n.    See  teaser. 

teaze-tenon  (tez'ten^on),  n.  In  carp.,  a  ten- 
on on  the  top  of  a  tenon,  with  two  shoulders 
and  tenon  from  each,  for  supporting  two  level 
pieces  of  timber  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Also  tease-tenon. 

tebbad  (teb'ad),  n.  [Pars.]  The  Persian  name 
for  the  scorching  winds  which  blow  over  the 
hot  sandy  plains  of  central  Asia,  carrying  with 
them  clouds  of  impalpable  sand  which  are  said 
to  act  like  flakes  of  fire  on  the  skin  of  travelers. 

Tebeth(teb'eth),  n.  [Heb.]  The  tenth  month 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  secular  year,  beginning  with  the 
new  moon  in  December. 

tec  (tek),  «.  [An  abbr.  of  detective.']  A  detec- 
tive.    [Thieves'  slang.] 

They  [Bow  Street  runners]  are  now,  I  believe,  among 
thieves  and  other  slang-talkers  tece. 

y.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  74. 

tecchet,  teche^t,  n.    Old  spellings  of  tache^. 

techiest,  i>.    A  Middle  English  form  of  teach^. 

techily,  tetchily  (teoh'i-li),  adv.  [<  techy  + 
-ly^.]  In  a  techy  manner;  peevishly;  fretful- 
ly; irritably.    Imp.  Diet. 

techiness,  tetchiness  (tech'i-nes),  n.  [<  techy 
+  -ness.i  The  state  or  character  of  being 
techy;  peevishness;  fretfulness.  £p.  Hall, 
Elisha  with  Naaman. 

technlc  (tek'nik),  a.  and  n.   [I.  a.  =  F. 


=  BiD.  tienico  =  Pg.  technico  =  It.  tecnico  (cf. 
D.  G.  technisch,  8w.  Dan.  telmisTc),  <  NL.  tecA- 
nicus  fof.  techmcus,  n.,  a  teacher  of  art),  <  (Jr. 
rexoi-K^i,  of  or  pertaining  to  art,  artistic,  skilful, 
<  TE-xyJi,  art,  handicraft,  <  tIktciv,  renelv  (-j/  *rE/£), 
bring  forth,  produce.]    I.  a.  Same  as  technical. 

It  is  only  by  the  combination  of  the  Phonetic  utterance 
with  the  Technic  and  .Esthetic  elements  that  a  perfect 
work  of  art  has  been  produced,  and  that  architecture  can 
be  said  to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection  to 
which  it  can  aspire.  J.  Fergvssan,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  39. 

II.  n.  1.  The  method  of  performance  or  ma- 
nipulation in  any  art,  or  that  peculiar  to  any  ar- 
tist or  school ;  technical  skill  or  manipulation ; 
artistic  execution;  specifically,  in  music,  a  col- 
lective term  for  all  that  relates  to  the  purely 
mechanical  part  of  either  vocal  or  instrumental 
performance,  but  most  frequently  applied  to 
the  latter,  lie  technic  of  a  performer  may  be  pdrfecli 
and  yet  his  playing  be  devoid  of  expression,  and  fail  to 
mterpret  intelligibly  the  ideas  of  the  composer.  Also  used 
in  the  French  form  technique. 

They  illustrate  the  method  of  nature,  not  the  technic  of 
a  manlike  artificer.  Tyndatt. 

A  player  maybe  perfect  in  technique,  and  yet  have  neither 
soul  nor  intelligence.  Gram,  Diet.  Music,  IV.  66. 

How  strange,  then,  the  furtive  apprehension  of  danger 
lying  behind  too  much  knowledge  of  form,  too  much  lech- 
mc,  which  one  is  amazed  to  find  prevailing  so  greatly  in 
our  own  country.  &  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p,  SO. 
2.  Same  as  technics. 

Technic  and  Teleologio  are  the  two  branches  of  prac- 
tical knowledge^  founded  respectively  on  conation  and 
f  eehng,  and  are  both  together,  as  Ethic,  opposed  to  The- 
oretic, which  is  founded  on  cognition. 

S.  B.  Hodgton,  Time  and  Space,  §  68. 

technical  (tek'ni-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  technic  + 
-al.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mechanical 
arts,  or  any  particular  art,  science,  profession, 
or  trade ;  specially  appropriate  to  or  character- 
istic of  any  art,  science,  profession,  or  trade :  as, 
a  technical  word  or  phrase ;  a  word  taken  in  a 
technical  sense;  a  technical  difficulty;  technical 
skill ;  technical  schools. 

The  last  Fault  which  1  shall  take  notice  of  In  MUton's 
Btue  is  the  frequent  use  of  what  the  Learned  call  Tech- 
nuial  Words,  or  Terms  of  Art.  Addiaon,  Spectator,  No.  297. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  such  as  could  be 

found  either  in  books  of  science  or  technical  dictionaries. 

Johnson,  Pref.  to  Diet. 

"Technical  einoatlon"  .  .  .  means  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion which  IS  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  m  en  whose 
Dusiness  in  life  it  is  to  pursue  some  kind  of  handicraft 
HwOey,  Tech.  Education. 

II.  n.  pi.  Those  things  which  pertain  to  the 
practical  part  of  an  art  or  science ;  technicali- 
ties; technical  terms;  technics.    Imp.  Diet. 


